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The  Eighth  Annual  Volume  of  HARPER’S  WEEKLY  is 
completed  with  the  present  Number.  The  foregoing  General 
Index  and  Index  to  Illustrations  will  give  an  idea  of  the  extent 
and  value  of  its  Literary  and  Pictorial  Contents. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Publishers  to  furnish  a periodical 
which  should  treat  of  every  topic  which  interests  intelligent  and 
cultivated  readers.  For  four  years  the  public  thought  has  cen- 
tred upon  the  great  war  now  waging.  Hakpek’s  Weekly  has 
aimed  from  the  outset  to  furnish,  with  pen  and  pencil,  a complete 
view  of  the  events  and  scenes  of  this  great  struggle,  with  Por- 
traits of  the  men  who  have  borne  and  are  bearing  prominent 
parts  in  it.  Fully  One  Thousand  Illustrations  have  been  given, 
tending  to  illustrate  the  war.  The  present  Volume  contains 
more  than  Five  Hundred  Illustrations  of  this  class,  among  which 
are  at  least  one  hundred  Portraits  of  Soldiers  and  Statesmen. 

When  the  war  broke  out  the  Publishers  deemed  it  their  duty 
to  take  a clear  and  decided  stand  upon  this  subject  and  all  ques- 
tions directly  connected  with  it.  The  Paper  has  advocated  the 
National  Cause,  wholly  irrespective  of  mere  party  grounds.  It 
has  given  a firm  and  cordial  support  to  the  present  Administra- 
tion, because£jp.jltly9.jucjgment  of  its  Proprietors  and  Conductors, 
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President  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet  have  honestly  and  earnestly 
endeavored  to  uphold  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  and  to 
secure  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union.  It  would  have  supported 
any  National  Administration  which  should  have  honestly  and 
wisely  aimed  at  these  paramount  ends.  It  would  have  opposed, 
and  will  oppose,  any  Administration  which  fails  to  do  this. 

While  Harper's  Weekly  has  thus  taken  a decided  part  in 
the  political  events  of  the  day,  it  has  not  lost  sight  of  its  original 
design  as  a Literary  Paper.  Every  Number  has  contained  Tales, 
Poems,  and  Essays,  by  the  ablest  American  and  European  writ- 
ers. 

The  Publishers  believe  that  the  Paper  possesses  a permanent 
as  well  as  temporary  value.  Every  page  has  therefore  been  elec- 
trotyped,  so  that  they  are  able  at  any  time  to  supply  any  Vol- 
ume or  Number  from  the  commencement. 

Each  Volume,  containing  all  the  Numbers  for  a year,  com- 
mencing with  the  1st  of  January,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  will  be 
furnished  for  Six  Dollars,  and  will  be  sent  by  Express,  freight 
paid  by  the  Publishers,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  reached 
by  Express,  within  the  distance  of  three  thousand  miles  from 
New  York,  Original  from 
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THE  “ WEEHAWKEN." 

Tire  Diagram  on  page  1,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Ericsson,  shows  the  interior  of  the 
Werhawken,  and  explains  the  cause  of  her  loss, 
which,  it  will  be  seen,  implies  no  want  of  adapta- 
tion for  the  purposes  for  which  the  vessel  was  de- 
signed. Lying  at  anchor  in  thirty  feet  water, 
during  a storm,  she  shipped  it  heavy  sea  forward, 
which  entered  the  fore-hatch,  c,  open  at  the  time, 
filling  the  cable  and  anchor-rooms,  p and  s.  She 
immediately  began  sinking  by  the  head,  the  rolling 
of  the  vessel  preventing  this  from  being  perceived 
by  the  officers  and  men,  whose  quarters  were  nearly 
amid-ships,  and  so  went  down  before  those  on  board 
were  fairly  aware  of  their  danger. 


THE  DANISH  KINGS. 

On  page  1 we  give  portraits  of  Frederick  VII., 
the  late  King  of  Denmark,  and  of  his  successor, 
Christian  IX.,  the  present  monarch.  For  more 
than  four  centuries  the  Danish  kings  have  upon 
their  accession  assumed  alternately  the  names  of 
Christian  and  Frederick,  laying  aside,  if  necessary, 
their  original  names.  Thus  the  late  king’s  name 
was  really  Christian,  but  hia  father  having  been 
Christian,  he  took  the  title  of  Frederick,  The  name 
of  the  present  king  being  Christian,  he  was  under 
no  necessity  of  making  a change.  On  page  3 will 
be  found  a statement  of  the  question  of  the  Danish 
succession,  which  threatens  to  give  rise  to  a Euro- 
pean war.  We  here  give  a few  points  in  the  biog- 
raphy of  the  two  monarchs.  Frederick  VII.  was 
born  in  1808,  and  ascended  the  throne  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1848.  Shortly  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war 
broke  out,  and  the  conduct  of  the  king  made  him  at 
the  time  extremely  popular  in  Denmark.  As  a 
ruler  he  appears  to  have  been  able  and  patriotic. 
His  personal  character,  however,  was  notoriously 
bad.  He  had  been  twice  married  and  twice  divorced 
before  he  became  king.  In  1850  he  married  “with 
the  left  hand”  a woman  who  had  been  a governess, 
and  opera  dancer,  and  at  last  a milliner.  He  cre- 
ated her  a baroness,  and  this  affair  lost  him  most  of 
the  popularity  which  he  had  won.  He  died  on  the 
15th  of  November.  Years  ago  it  was  evident  that 
he  would  leave  no  legitimate  children,  and  by  treaty, 
to  which  the  great  European  powers  were  parties, 
the  proper  heirs  to  the  throne  were  passed  over,  and 
the  succession  vested  in  a remote  kinsman,  Prince 
Christian,  who  has  now  ascended  the  throne.  The 
present  king,  who  is  father  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
and  of  the  newly-elected  King  of  Greece,  was  born 
in  1818.  All  accounts  agree  in  representing  his 
character  to  be  every  way  admirable. 
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nr  flAKPEB’s  Weekly  and  Magazine  will  be  promptly 
and  regularly  delivered  without  extra  charge  at  the 
residences  of  subscribers  in.  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
Terms  for  either  publication  Three  Dollars  a Year. 
Both  the  Weekly  and  the  Magazine  will  be  delivered 
to  one  address  in  these  cities  for  Five  Dollars  a Year. 
4 Title-Page  and  Table  of  Contents  for  Volume  VIL  can 
be  had  gratuitously  from  the  principal  News-Dealers. 


PRESIDENTIAL  PROSPECTS. 

THE  gentlemen  whose  accession  to  political 
power  depends  upon  the  salvation  of  slavery 
are  already  casting  about  for  available  Presiden- 
tial candidates.  A year  ago  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Horatio  Seymour  was  a foregone  conclusion. 
But  his  obsequiousness  to  a murderous  mob 
alarmed  the  most  substantial  of  his  supporters. 
They  hate  Abolitionism ; but  a civil  magistrate 
who  calls  the  most  reckless  and  brutal  criminals 
his  friends  appalls  them.  Mr.  Seymour,  so  long 
as  he  made  dull  speeches  merely,  was  to  have 
been  nominated  as  “a  Conservative  statesman.” 
But  Conservative  statesmanship  in  practical  op- 
eration during  the  days  of  July  was  a little  too 
repugnant  to  the  popular  common-sense.  The 
Conservative  statesman  committed  political  sui- 
cide upon  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall.  His  al- 
ternate, if  circumstances  should  require  a mili- 
tary candidate,  was  General  M'Clellan. 

Poor  General  M'Clellan!  Charles  Lamb 
tells  an  excellent  story  of  the  man  at  table  who 
preserved  a dignified  silence  and  solemnity, 
which  greatly  impressed  the  company,  until 
met  dumplings  were  brought  in.  Upon  which 
the  dignified  silence  was  broken  by  the  earnest 
exclamation,  “Them’s  the  jockeys  for  me!” 
So  General  M'Clellan  patiently  kept  silence 
while  the  mob  cheered  for  him  and  Jeff  Davis, 
and  while  Mr.  Cox,  the  special  advocate  of  Val- 
landigham,  extolled  him  as  the  hope  of  the  fu- 
ture. He  held  his  tongue  while  eve  17  friend  of 
the  rebels  praised  him  and  every  loyal  man  look- 
ed on  in  painful  doubt.  But  when  the  Pennsyl- 
vania election  came,  and  the  rebel  papers  pray- 
ed for  the  success  of  Woodward,  and  Lee  moved 
to  support  his  chances,  and  the  lackeys  of  slav- 
ery and  rebel  partisans  strained  every  nerve  for 
Woodward,  and  every  loyal  Union  man  in  the 
land  knew  that  his  election  would  be  equivalent 
to  a victory  over  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  then 
tho  late  leader  of  that  army  chose  to  break  his 
long  silence  by  declaring  that  Woodward  was 
the  candidate  for  him.  Poor  General  M'Clel- 
ian!  His  letter  was  as  fatal  to  his  political 
hopes  as  Governor  Seymour’s  speech.  And  he 
should  hold  his  managers  to  strict  account,  for 
he  not  only  threw  Wipfcelffhwt^the  tepemies  of 
vitn  wnom  nc  allied  himself 


the  Government  with  wnow  no  anica  mmseu  | proteste 
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off  the  track.  He  left  them  without  a tolerable 
candidate. 

The  moment  General  M'Clellan  subordinated 
his  military  conduct  to  his  political  aspirations 
I e was  doomed.  A more  tragical  campaign 
.nan  his  upon  the  Peninsula  history  does  not 
record.  Not  three  volumes  of  a thousand  pages 
each  can  explain  away  the  prolonged  horrors  of 
the  Chickahominy  swamps.  4 4 Here’s  the  smell 
of  the  blood  still : all  tho  perfumes  of  Arabia 
will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand.’'  It  was  the 
penalty  of  not  comprehending  the  war.  He 
thought  he  could  fight  without  hurting  the  ene- 
my much;  for  it  would  not  do  tc  exasperate 
one’s  natural  political  allies.  He  would  try 
fighting  with  one  hand  and  waving  the  olive 
branch  with  the  other.  He  was  a well-mean- 
ing Captain  of  Engineers,  of  no  remarkable  mil- 
itary capacity,  utterly  spoiled  by  the  touch  of 
political  intriguers  who  hoped  to  make  him  their 
tool. 

Does  any  body  suppose  that  the  same  game 
can  be  played  with  General  Grant?  General 
Grant  is  a soldier  who  does  not  believe  in  olive 
branches  hut  in  unconditional  surrender.  He 
is  a citizen  who  comprehends  the  scope  of  the 
war,  and  knows  and  frankly  says  that  liberty, 
Union,  and  peace  are  henceforward  inseparable. 
His  politics  are  the  overthrow  of  the  rebel  army 
in  the  field,  and  the  destruction  of  the  cause  that 
sends  it  there.  He  supports  the  Government 
and  its  policy.  Would  he  have  written  a let- 
ter to  help  the  election  of  Judge  Woodward? 
Would  a rebel  mob  in  New  York  evei  couple 
his  name  with  that  c i -Jeff  Davis?  Would  the 
friends  of  Vallandigham,  and  of  peace  by  sub- 
mission to  the  rebels,  ever  count  upon  him  or 
Horatio  Seymour  for  their  candidate?  The 
revolutionary  Tories  in  Connecticut  would  as 
soon  have  nominated  Israel  Putnam  for  Gov- 
ernor as  the  Copperheads  of  to-day  would  wish 
General  Grant  for  President.  And  from  whom 
then  is  his  support  to  come  ? 

Certainly  not  from  the  f.  iends  of  the  Govern- 
ment s for  hearty  and  unconditional  as  is  their 
admiration  for  General  Grant’s  military  services, 
they  have  no  less  regard  for  the  civil  services  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  No  man  at  this  moment  has  so 
sure  c,  hold  of  the  national  heart  as  the  Presi- 
dent. It  would  as  soon  think  of  removing  Gen- 
eral Grant  from  command  of  his  great  army,  be- 
cause he  is  conquering  the  rebel  host,  as  it  would 
of  setting  aside  Mr.  Lincoln  because  his  admin- 
istration is  restoring  the  Union.  If  the  Presi- 
dential election  took  place  next  week,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln would  undoubtedly  be  returned  by  a greater 
majority  than  any  President  since  Washington. 
And  unless  he  is  deserted  by  his  great  sagacity, 
or  some  huge  military  disaster  befalls  the  coun- 
try, or  some  serious  blunder  is  committed  by 
the  Union  men  in  Congress,  his  election  is  ns 
sure  as  the  triumph  of  the  nation  over  the  re- 
bellion. 


THE  EUROPEAN  CONGRESS. 

It  most  make  an  English  nobleman  wince  a 
little  to  answer  a letter  in  which  such  a man  as 
Louis  Napoldon  calls  the  Queen  “my  sister;” 
and  the  fine  society  of  London  can  hardly  help 
stealing  a curious  glance  at  Leicester  (Square, 
and  wondering  which  of  the  queer  figures  there 
is  next  to  turn  up  as  an  Emperor  and  King,  and 
step  from  chaffering  with  his  washer-woman  to 
embracing  tho  Queen  at  Windsor  Yet  the  re- 
sponse of  Earl  Russell  to  Louis  Napoleon’s  in- 
vitation to  a European  Congress  is  the  best  state 
paper  he  has  written  for  a long  time.  It  is  clear 
and  conclusive,  and  dextrously  eludes  the  French 
snare. 

The  invitation  se?s  forth  with  the  assertion 
that  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  is  destroyed,  as  well 
as  modified  and  menaced  But  the  English- 
man extorts  the  concession  from  the  French 
minister  that  the  treaty  is  still  substantially  in 
force,  and  then  very  strongly  argues  thrt  al- 
though there  are  now,  as  always,  disputed  Euro- 
pean questions,  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  could  finally  Le  settled  by  a Congress. 
He  proceeds  to  the  chief  questions  in  detail — 
shows,  for  instance,  that  what  the  diplomatic 
concert  of  the  three  Powers  has  not  been  able  to 
extract  from  Russia  their  union  in  a Congress 
can  not  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Con- 
gress demands  and  Russia  refuses,  as  of  course 
she  will,  what  remains  but  humiliation  for  the 
Powers  concerned  or  war?  And  how  is  that  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  question?  With  the 
same  simplicity  $nd  force  Earl  Russell  disposes 
of  the  Italian  question. 

If  a mere  expression  of  opinion  would  settle 
disputed  points,  a Congress  would  be  desirable; 
but  as  that  is  an  idle  supposition,  the  plan  be- 
comes at  once  dangerous,  instead  of  serviceable, 
to  the  public  peace  of  Europe., 

England  has  certainly  no  great  reason  to  con- 
gratulate herself  upon  the  part  she  has  played 
in  international  congresses.  The  humiliation 
that  followed  the  signing  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
in  1713,  by  Lords  Oxford  and  Bolingtroke  was 
renewed  by  the  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau  a half 
century  later,  when  Lord  Bute  was  minister. 
In  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  took  the  high  Tory  strain,  and  cast  the 
influence  of  England  against  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope; while  in  1823  Mr.  Canning  reluctantly 
sent  his  representatives  to  Verona,  who  in  vain 


ried  out  its  policy  by  war.  As  Lord  Russell 
truly  says,  tho  proposed  Congress  wonld,  upon 
any  really  difficult  point,  very  soon  be  brought 
in  full  view  of  the  alternative  of  nullity  or  war. 

Great  Britain  declining,  and  Russia  standing 
aloof,  the  Congress  i3  already  an  abortive  scheme. 
If  Russia’s  policy  in  Poland  is  to  be  changed,  it 
must  be  by  war.  If  Austria  is  to  release  Ven- 
ice it  must  be  by  compulsion  If  the  great 
neighbors  of  Europe  are  to  reduce  their  arma- 
ments, it  must  be  by  sudden  conversion  to  the 
doctrine  of  non-resistance  The  whole  plan  is 
but  a transparent  device  of  Louis  Napoleon  to 
establish  a new  prestige  of  power.  He  feels 
that  he  must  retrieve  what  Mr.  Cobden  calls 
his  greatest  mistake — the  invasion  of  Mexico. 
For  as  the  Holy  Alliance  which  made  war  upon 
Spain  then  intended  to  settle  the  Spanish  and 
Mexican  question  upon  this  continent  by  armed 
intervention,  and  were  restrained  only  by  the 
Monroe  declaration,  supported  by  Great  Brit- 
ain, so  Lonis  Napoleon  unquestionably  meant  to 
propose  to  his  Congress  to  sanction  his  little 
Mexican  episode,  if  not  to  suggest  a settlement 
of  our  war. 


A FEW  FRIENDLY  QUESTIONS. 

Mb.  Fernando  Wood,  who  regretted  that  he 
could  not  send  arms  to  Mr.  Toombs  for  the  purpose 
of  overthrowing  the  Government,  calls  the  asser- 
tion of  the  lawful  authority  of  that  Government  a 
"bloody,  destructive,  and  inhuman  war.”  Some 
fifty-seven  members  of  Congress  vote  not  to  lay  his 
resolution  upon  the  table.  Do  they  think  it  justly 
describes  this  struggle?  Do  gentlemen  like  Mr. 
Odell,  for  instance,  who  Lave  most  unflinchingly 
supported  the  war — who  have  spoken  for  it — who 
have  used  their  influence  to  recruit  soldiers  for  it — 
who  have  persuaded  sons  to  leave  their  parents, 
husbands  tlieii  wives,  and  lovers  their  sweet-hearts, 
to  fight  for  then1  country — sincerely  believe  the  war 
to  be  inlmman?  On  what  ground  did  they  sustain 
an  inhuman  war?  By  what  arguments  did  they 
persuade  mothers  to  send  their  sons  to  an  inhnman 
war?  How  do  they  justify  their  votes  appropria- 
ting money  to  prosecute  a bloody,  destructive,  and 
inhuman  war  ? Is  this  struggle  less  sacred  than 
that  of  the  Revolution;  and  can  these  gentlemen 
imagine  Washington  and  his  friends  describing  the 
war  they  waged  as  destructive  and  inhuman  ? 

Mr.  Fernando  Wood’s  view  of  the  war  and  of  the 
doctrine  of  State  rights  was  set  forth  at  Bergen. 
Do  such  gentlemen  as  Mr.  Odell  acknowledge  the 
leadership  of  a man  holding  those  views?  Mr. 
Wood  declares  that  the  Government  has  no  right  to 
prosecute  the  war,  because  it  has  no  right  to  coerce 
States.  That  is  the  philosophy  of  his  proposition 
for  Commissioners  to  Richmond,  and  it  is  also  the 
ground  taken  by  Davis  and  the  conspirators.  Do 
the  gentlemen  of  whom  we  speak  regret  their  sup- 
port of  the  war  ? Do  they  believe  that  States  have 
the  right  to  secede  ? If  not,  why  do  they  vote  not 
to  lay  upon  the  table  a proposition  which  means  just 
that,  and  which  comes  from  a man  who  believes  it? 

It  is  hardly  an  answer  to  say  that  they  merely 
voted  not  to  lay  it  upon  the  table,  and  might  have 
voted  against  it  directly ; for  so  infamous  a proposi- 
tion should  be  rejected  in  the  most  decisive  way, 
and  to  lay  it  upon  the  table  is  to  treat  it  with  in- 
stant and  merited  contempt. 

There  are  times  in  which  every  man’s  vote  is 
strictly  scrutinized  to  see  whether  he  prefers  the  un- 
conditional surrender  of  the  rebels  or  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  is  no  middle  ground.  Wood’s  plan 
is  to  ascertain  what  Davis  wants,  and  then  to  give 
it  to  him.  The  plan  of  the  people  of  this  country  is 
to  make  Davis  submit  unconditionally  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States.  If  a sincere  Union 
man  tries  to  stand  with  bis  old  party  he  will  inev- 
itably find  himself,  as  every  one  of  the  fifty-eight 
did,  many  of  them  intentionally,  voting  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  rebellion. 


WHAT  WE  FIND  IN  THE  PAPERS. 

In  a late  speech  by  Mr.  John  M'Keon,  as  report- 
ed in  the  newspapers,  we  find  these  words;  44 1 see 
the  coming  storm,  and  believe  sincerely  to-day  that 
when  the  knife  is  taken  from  the  threats  of  the 
Southern  people  it  will  be  turned  to  the  throat  of 
every  Catholic  in  the  North.” 

In  a late  resolution  offered  at  Mozart  Hall  by 
Mr.  Fernando  Wood,  as  also  reported  in  the  news- 
papers, we  find  these  words:  “The  first  [M'KeonJ 
is  a noisy  iiuie  brainless  demagogue." 


protested  against  the  IL  jv  Alliance  which  car-  in  a street.. 


HALIFAX  HEROES. 

Ocr  blue-nosed  neighbors  in  Halifax  have  been 
enjoying  high  sport.  A party  of  pirates,  having 
gone  upon  an  American  steamer  secretly  armed, 
rose  against  the  defenseless  passengers,  seized  the 
ship,  and  murdered  the  engineer,  and  having  put 
into  a British  port  were  captured  and  brought  to 
Halifax.  Thereupon  the  inhabitants  can  not  con- 
ceal their  admiration  for  such  gallant  heroes,  and 
mobbing  the  officers,  release  these  brave  men.  and 
carry  them  off  in  triumph. 

Really,  upon  a fair  view  there  seems  to  be  no- 
thing very  heroic  in  an  armed  band  of  desperadoes 
overpowering  unarmed  passengers  and  killing  an 
engineer.  But  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes. 
If  these  mere  pirates  who  had  killed  only  one  man 
and  stolen  a ship  are  so  honored  by  the  Blue  Noses, 
what  an  ovation  they  would  have  given  Hunt,  who 
lately  murdered  his  wife  and  two  children  in  a cab 
in  London ! Hunt’s  murder  was  much  the  more 
heroic  of  the  two,  for  he  did  it  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowded  street  at  evening.  The  passengers  and 
crew  upon  whom  the  Chesapeake  pirates  rose  were 
equally  defenseless  with  Hunt’s  wife  and  children ; 
hut  there  was  no  possible  help  at  sea,  as  there  was 


The  Halifax  heroes  are  said  to  have  produced 
some  commission  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis.  What 
then  ? Suppose  they  had  set  upon  the  engineer  in 
Broadway  at  midnight,  and  had  shot  him  there  in- 
stead of  on  the  deck  of  the  Chesapeake , upon  the 
ground  that  Jefferson  Davis  was  at  war  with  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  would  Davis’s  com- 
mission have  saved  their  necks  from  the  halter? 
Is  poor  Halifax  60  sadly  short  of  heroes  that  any 
man  who  under  any  circumstances  murders  anoth- 
er is  enough  to  excite  its  enthusiasm,  provided  only 
the  crime  be  done  in  the  interest  of  human  slav- 
ery? 

44  Prominent  citizens”  held  the  officers  of  the  law 
while  the  criminals  were  carried  off.  They  were 
British  citizens,  and  they  defied  the  British  law. 
If  British  law  can  not  vindicate  its  authority  we, 
of  course,  have  no  remedy.  The  Extradition  Treaty 
gives  us  the  pers-ns  of  criminals.  But  if  the  au- 
thorities can  not  find  them,  or  if  they  suffer  them 
to  be  concealed  without  inquiry,  we  can  not  compel 
another  power  to  enforce  its  own  municipal  law. 
But  it  did  not  need  this  bald  outrage  to  prove  the 
hatred  with  which  the  Blue  Noses  regard  us.  W > 
wish  them  joy  of  their  heroism  and  their  heroes. 


A FICTION. 

The  great  argument  against  emancipation  with 
the  more  ignorant  part  of  the  people  has  been  that 
the  free  States  wonld  be  overrun  with  colored  labor- 
ers who  wonld  take  the  work  out  of  the  hands  and 
the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  white  men.  It  is 
now  a year  since  the  policy  was  proclaimed  and  the 
slaves  freed.  There  are  thousands  of  poor  fugitives 
within  our  lines  for  whom  every  kind  heart  will  do 
what  it  can — but  are  we  overrun  ? Are  laborers  of 
any  kind  too  numerous?  Are  wages  hopelessly 
low  ? Is  it  not  perfectly  clear  that  the  assertion 
of  danger  to  the  laboring  interest  at  the  North  was 
the  merest  political  fiction. 

It  was  part  of  that  policy  to  which  the  rump  of 
a great  party  has  been  reduced,  the  policy  of  at- 
taining and  securing  power  by  appeals  to  the  prej- 
udices and  passions  of  the  most  ignorant  citizens. 

The  only  distinctive  and  true  democracy  is  that 
which  asserts  the  original  American  principle,  that 
every  man  is  bom  with  certain  rights  which  so- 
ciety is  bound  to  respect.  But  the  faction  which 
still  calls  itSelf  the  Democratic  party  is  distinguished 
chiefly  by  its  frank  contempt  for  human  rights.  Its 
chief  effort  is  to  inflame  Irishmen  against  negroes. 
What  a lofty  endeavor!  What  a noble  party! 
How  secure  the  honor,  peace,  and  prosperity  of  the 
country  would  be  were  they  only  confided  to  such 
hands f 


A BAD  HABIT. 

Much  of  the  value  of  public  meetings  in  the  city 
of  New  York  is  lost  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is, 
that  nobody  believes  the  speakers  who  are  an- 
nounced will  really  address  the  meeting;  and  the 
other  is,  that  every  body  knows  half  of  the  gentle- 
men whose  names  are  used  as  vice-presidents,  in 
order  to  give  weight  to  the  proceedings,  have  never 
been  consulted  upon  the  subject.  It  is  no  excuse 
to  say  that  a man  is  known  to  sympathize  with  the 
object  of  a meeting.  So  he  might  be  known  to  be 
generous  enough  to  subscribe  money  for  that  object. 
But  what  should  we  say  of  the  friend  so  confident 
of  his  generosity  as  to  forge  his  name  to  a check  ? 
To  use  a man’s  name  without  his  permission  is  al- 
ways a kind  of  iorgery. 

A famous  popular  orator— we  think  it  was  Mr. 
Beecher— whose  name  had  been  announced  without 
his  permission  as  a speaker  at  a meeting,  went 
quietly  to  the  church  and  took  a back  seat.  After 
some  time  the  chairman  rose  and  said  that  he  re- 
gretted extremely  that  Mr.  Beecher,  who  had  been 
expected,  was  not  present.  Upon  which  a voice 
called  out  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  door,  “ Mr. 
Beecher  is  present.  But  he  was  not  expected,  for 
he  was  never  asked.”  He  then  proceeded  to  casti- 
gate the  committee  and  the  practice,  and  having 
made  a speech  rather  different  from  that  set  down 
in  the  programme,  took  his  hat  and  departed.  It 
would  be  a useful  corrective  of  a bad  habit  if  gen- 
tlemen who  are  advertised  without  permission  to 
address  meetings  would  publicly  announce  before 
the  meeting  took  place  that  they  had  not  been  in- 
vited and  wonld  not  speak. 


A NOBLE  PRECEDENT. 

There  has  been  a great  deal  of  sharp  and  con- 
temptuous censure  of  the  late  Lord  Mayor  of  Lou- 
don, who  complained  to  Lord  Palmerston  that  he 
had  not  been  ennobled,  as  having  been  the  civic 
chief  at  the  time  of  the  reception  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  by  the  City  of  London.  He  con- 
tended that  it  was  one  of  the  perquisites  of  his  of- 
fice, and  implied  that  he  could  not  overlook  the 
slight  lest  it  should  prove  a precedent  for  future  in- 
sults to  the  city.  The  papers  were  very  humorous 
about  it.  44  It  is  not  for  services  of  china,”  said  one, 
“ but  for  another  kind  of  service  that  the  Queen  en- 
nobles her  subjects."  “Indeed,”  says  another, 
naming  certain  noblemen  famous  only  for  being 
dependents  of  lords  in  the  Government, 44  and  what, 
pray,  are  the  sendees  for  which  they  have  been 
favored?”  • 

But  the  late  Lord  Mayor  has  distinguished  pre- 
cedents beyond  the  city.  When  Lord  George  Ger- 
main, who  was  American  Secretary  during  our  Rev- 
olution, was  compelled  to  resign  by  the  surrender 
of  Cornwallis  and  the  failure  of  the  war,  the  King 
asked  him  if  he  could  do  any  thing  to  show  his 
gratitude  for  his  services.  Upon  which  Lord  George 
answered  very  promptly  that  if  his  Majesty  would 
raise  him  to  the  peerage  it  w ould  be  a very  pretty 
reward.  The  King  assented,  and  Lord  George,  in 
for  a penny  in  for  a pound,  added  that  since  his 
Majesty  was  so  gracious,  he  would  perhaps  allow 
him  to  say  that  he  would  like  to  be  created  a vis- 

,l>i0  p tKin|'  lyiH(vl,'|and  assented  again,  ask- 
lg  Bun  what  title  Be  would  choose.  Lord  George, 


I Lng  Kim  what  title  Be  would  choose. 
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prepared  for  every  contingency,  replied  that  he  had 
already  settled  upon  the  Viscounty  of  Sackville  and 
the  Barony  of  Bolebrook.  The  King  immediately 
sat  down,  wrote  the  titles,  and  sent  them  to  the 
Chancellor  to  have  the  business  perfected.  After 
* which  the  gentleman,  who  had  conducted  the  war 
which  lost  Great  Britain  her  fairest  colonies,  retired 
from  the  royal  presence  a peer  of  the  realm,  and 
presently  took  his  seat  as  Lord  Sackville. 

If  Lord  George  Germain  was  made  a viscount 
for  such  services,  why  might  not  the  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don be  made  a baronet  for  his  politeness  to  the  Prin- 
cess Alexandra? 


FROM  A PRIVATE  LETTER. 

Let  nobody  be  deterred  from  reading  the  fol- 
lowing extract  because  it  is  long.  It  is  from  a 
private  letter  of  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  our 
friends  in  England,  who  has  maintained  our  cause 
with  a courage,  ability,  and  fidelity  which  will  be 
forever  honored  in  this  country : 

“ I wish  you  to  know  that  although  the  opinions  of  the 
Timet i are  the  opinions  of  a frightful  number  of  our  gentry 
and  journalists,  there  are,  nevertheless,  many  among  us 
by  whom  the  sentiments  and  tone  of  our  press,  and  of 
what  we  call  1 society,’  touching  your  great  struggle,  are 
regarded  not  only  with  regret,  but  with  wonder  and  with 
shame. 

“ That  the  news  of  a dissolution  of  partnership  between 
the  free  and  the  slave  States  should  have  been  received 
with  satisfaction  in  England  was  intelligible  and  natural. 
It  seemed  to  be  like  the  removal  of  a diseased  member — 
throwing  away  the  worSer  part  to  live  the  purer  with  the 
other  half.  The  free  States,  we  thought,  would  thence- 
forth be  free  to  become  uncompromising  antagonists  of 
slavery,  instead  of  accomplices;  would  still  occupy  a por- 
tion of  the  globe  of  extent  enormous  to  our  insular  ideas, 
and  certainly,  both  large  enough  and  rich  enough  to  em- 
ploy all  their  energies  for  centuries  to  come  j would  be 
strengthened,  not  weakened,  by  compression ; and  in  cast- 
ing tlfe  slave  States  loose  would  cast  off  the  burden  of 
every  one  of  the  graver  imputations  which  lay  upon  the 
national  morals,  manners,  and  policy.  This  view— and 
this  I think  was  the  view  most  generally  taken  at  first — 
may  have  been  short-sighted,  but  it  was  in  conformity 
with  all  our  English  feelings,  opinions,  and  habits  of 
thought,  and  compatible  with  a sincere  respect  for  all 
those  features  in  the  character  of  the  United  States  which 
belong  properly  to  the  North.  Seen  in  this  light,  the 
policy  of  a war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  was  a 
question  fairly  debatable;  and  if  there  are  not  among 
yourselves  many  persons  who  took  the  same  view,  it  must, 

I think,  have  been  because  the  question  involved  elements 
known  to  you,  and  not  known  to  us.  But  that,  the  war 
having  broken  out,  and  the  two  parties  being  actually  in 
conflict,  any  Englishman,  not  commercially  interested  in 
the  issue,  should  wish  the  South  to  win,  is  a thing  which 
I should  have  thought  impossible  beforehand.and  which  I 
can  not  now  understand  or  explain.  That  having  taken 
up  a position  so  absurdly  false,  they  should  have  endeav- 
ored to  support  it  as  they  have  done,  is  less  surprising; 
though  the  amount  of  partiality,  misrepresentation,  arro- 
gance, and  ignorance  which  has  been  exhibited  by  these 
anonymous  censors-general  of  the  universe  in  trea'.ing  of 
your  affairs,  must  have  been  amusing  to  you — or  would 
have  been  so,  if  the  matters  at  issue  had  been  less  tragic- 
al. I have  nothing  to  say  in  excuse,  and  my  only  hope  is 
that  the  excess  will  carry  the  cure ; and  that  instead  of 
resenting,  you  will  be  content  with  despising  them.  So 
treated,  it  will  be  found,  I think,  that  all  this  appareut 
animosity  has  no  real  mischief  in  it;  it  is  only  froth,  and  | 
has  no  force  for  operation.  It  neither  indicates  nor  tends 
to  induce  any  national  action,  either  administrative  or 
popular. 

“The  Government  means  to  stand  neutral,  e::  1 is  put 
under  no  pressure  by  it.  The  laboring  classes,  who  have 
suffered  most,  can  not  be  persuaded  that  a war  in  which 
all  the  slave  interest  takes  one  side,  and  all  the  free  inter- 
est the  other,  is  not  a war  about  slavery,  nor  yet  that  it 
is  good  for  laborers  to  be  slaves,  and  their  sympathy  has 
all  along  been  with  the  North.  So,  I believe,  is  that  of 
the  middle  class,  in  whose  hands  are  the  issue  of  elections ; 
and  if  there  should  be  a general  election  now  , turning  on 
the  question,  ‘Federal  or  Confederate?1  I am  persuaded 
that  the  Federal  cause  would  carry  it  by  a great  majority. 
Emigration  seems  to  be  flowing  toward  the  Northern  States 
almost  as  usual,  scarcely  checked  or  diverted.  The  Times 
thunders  away,  but  nothing  happens  inconsequence.  False 
prophecies  and  unjust  criticisms  will  be  detected  and  ex- 
posed by  the  course  of  events,  till  the  credit  of  the  prophet 
is  in  danger.  Then,  as  the  Times  never  stands  by  a cause 
which  is  expected  to  lose  the  day,  one  or  two  leading  ar- 
ticles will  prepare  its  readers  for  a change  of  mind.  A 
new  special  correspondent  (or  the  old  one  with  new  in- 
structions) will  send  home  a new  story.  Every  thing  that 
has  been  abused  will  be  praised;  every  thing  that  has 
been  praised  will  be  abused,  ns  a matter  of  course,  and 
just  as  if  it  had  always  been  so.  For  about  a week  some 
of  its  readers  will  wonder,  some  look  grave,  most  laugh ; 
but  before  a fortnight  is  over  they  will  be  following  its 
lead  just  as  credulously  as  they  are  doing  now— judging 
as  it  judges,  expecting  what  it  foretells,  believing  what  it 
reports.  And  then  the  state  of  feeling  which  is  expressing 
itself  at  present  in  so  many  voices  that  it  sounds  to  you 
like  the  voice  of  the  nation,  will  pass  away,  and  leave  (on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic)  no  trace  at  all;  provided  only 
that  you,  on  your  side,  have  pride  or  magnanimity  enough 
to  treat  it  with  the  contempt  which  it  really  deserves. 
Tho  only  result  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  be  seriously 
apprehended  is  this : that,  being  mistaken  for  an  evidence 
of  national  hostility  and  ill-will,  it  may  provoke  some  re- 
taliatory act  of  hostility  on  your  side,  assailing  our  na- 
tional sense  of  honor,  an  act  which  might  certainly  lead 
to  a dangerous  quarrel.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  classes  which  are  most  in  sympathy  with  you  in  your 
present  straggle  are  quite  as  touchy  and  obstinate  on  the 
point  of  national  honor  as  the  fashionable  classes  are ; that 
they  were  never  more  loyal  to  the  Crown  and  all  its  be- 
longings—never  better  friends  with  tho  aristocracy— never 
less  disposed  to  let  pass  an  affront  to  the  nation,  or  ready 
to  go  farther  in  resisting  or  resenting  it.  Any  quarrel 
taken  up  by  the  Government  in  vindication  of  the  rights 
and  dignities  of  England  would  at  this  moment  be  sup- 
ported enthusiastically  by  people  of  all  classes;  and  a mis- 
erable thing  it  will  be  if  any  such  quarrel  should  again 
arise  between  you  and  us.  That  we  should  have  parted, 
a century  sinoe,  enemies  instead  of  friends,  is  probably 
the  greatest  misfortune  that  has  happened  to  the  world  in 
modern  times,  considering  iiow  much  good  would  have 
come  to  both  through  a more  cordial  intercourse  with  the 
other,  and  in  how  largo  a degree  the  future  of  humanity 
depends  upon  our  several  characters  and  principles  of  ac- 
tion. I had  hoped  that  the  remains  of  the  hostile  spirit 
was  rapidly  disappearing  on  both  sides.  I do  trust  that  a 
mistaking  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Times  for  the  senti- 
ments of  the  English  people  may  not  lead  to  any  revival 
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CONGRESS. 

Senate— December  16.  By  Mr.  Wade,  memorials  from 
ladies  for  law  emancipating  all  persona  of  African  descent. 
— Hy  Mr.  Saulsbury,  memorial  from  clergyman  asking  to 
be  exempted  from  draft;  the  Senator  said  that  clergymen 
who  attend  to  their  spiritual  duties  should  be  exempt,  but 
that  political  parsons  should  be  placed  in  the  front  ranks 

and  made  to  fight  till  the  war  was  over By  Mr.  Wilson, 

memorial  from  officers  of  colored  regiments,  asking  for  the 
same  pay  and  bounty  as  given  to  other  troops— Mr.  Wil- 
son reported  back  joint  resolution  of  thanks  to  General 
Grant  and  his  army,  recommending  its  adoption : adopt- 
"•  By  Mr.  Lane  of  Kansas,  resolution  of  inquiry  relative 
totreatment  of  our  Kansas  prisoners ; he  said  that  there  had 
been  seen  seven  Kansu  prisoners  <y  4 £"!.■< v-pn^ng  others 


not  ironed,  and  that  it  was  averred  they  were  to  be  put  to 

death : adopted By  Mr.  Hale,  bill  amending  enrollment 

act. — Mr.  Wilson  reported  back,  with  amendments,  bill  re- 
specting back  pay  and  bounty. — By  Mr.  Sumner,  bill  to 
sutisfy  claims  of  American  citizens  by  reason  of  French 

spoliations. December  17.  Mr.  Hale  rose  to  a question 

of  order.  It  had  been  charged  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
bribery  in  accepting  fees  for  defending  prisoners  charged 
by  the  War  Department  with  offenses.  The  Senator  ex- 
plained the  transactions,  ne  had  acted  as  friend  and 
counsel  of  Dr.  Bliss,  Superintendent  of  the  Armory  Square 
Hospital.  The  result  of  the  trial  was  that  the  accused  was 
acquitted,  and  recommended  to  be  restored  to  his  place. 
Subsequently  he  was  requested  to  act  as  counsel  for  Mr. 
Hunt,  with  an  offer  of  $2000  as  a retaining  fee;  after  con- 
sidtiition  with  his  friends,  among  whom  was  Senator  Jonn- 
son,  < f Maryland,  Mr.  Hale  accepted  the  work,  and  re- 
ceived $1000.  He  asked  for  a Committee  to  inquire 
whether  he  had  been  guilty  of  conduct  inconsistent  with 
his  duty  as  a Senator:  agreed  to. — By  Mr.  Wade,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  furnish  the  dispatches  connected 
with  the  various  actions  of  our  iron-clad  vessels,  and  other 
matters  pertaining  thereto:  agreed  to. — A Message  was 
received  from  the  President,  inclosing  a letter  from  a Com- 
mittee representing  the  Freedman’s  Aid  Societies  of  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Cincinnati.  The  Pres- 
ident submitted  the  matter  to  Congress,  with  an  urgent 
recommendation  that  it  should  receive  the  moat  careful  at- 
tention.  December  18.  Mr.  Grimes  wished  to  be  _^- 

cused  from  service  on  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs;  he 
was  on  two  other  Committees.  Mr.  Hale,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  said  that  the  services  of  Mr.  Grimes 
would  be  very  important,  and  the  matter  was  laid  over. — 
Memorials  were  presented  desiring  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  the  States  and  Territories.  The  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  reported  back  the  Bounty  law,  with 
amendments;  other  amendments  were  proposed,  which 
were  ordered  to  bo  printed. — A resolution,  offered  by  Mr. 
Sumner,  that  to  the  rides  of  the  Senate  should  be  added 
that  every  Senator  should,  before  entering  upon  his  duties, 
take  in  open  Senate  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Act  of 
July  2,  1862,  came  up  for  consideration.  Mr.  Saulsbury, 
of  Maryland,  said  that  his  colleague,  Mr.  Bayard,  was  the 
only  Senator  affected  by  the  resolution;  there  was  nothing 
in  the  oath  itself  which  he  or  his  colleague  could  not  take, 
but  the  constitutionality  of  requiring  it  was  doubtful.  A 
long  debate  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Bayard 
said  that  he  could  not  without  a decision  of  the  Senate  vol- 
untarily take  the  oath,  though  there  was  nothing  in  it  to 
which  he  objected.  His  past  life  should  be  a guarantee 
against  any  suspicion  of  disloyalty ; but  the  oath  referred  to 
civil  officers,  and  Senators  were  not  civil  officers.  Mr.  Sauls- 
bury moved  that  the  question  be  referred  to  the  Judiciary 

Committee:  this  motion  was  lost  by  a vote  of  26  to  15 

The  Senate  went  into  a brief  executive  session,  and  then 
adjourned  to  Monday,  December  21 December  21.  Va- 

rious petitions  were  presented,  among  which  were,  that 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  should  be  considered  non-combat- 
ants, that  slavery  should  be  wholly  abolished;  that  to- 
bacco rations  should  be  furnished  to  the  army Mr.  Wil- 

son gave  notice  of  a bill  making  it  illegal  for  members  of 
Congress  to  serve  as  counsel  in  any  case  in  which  the 
United  States  is  interested. — Mr.  Morgan  submitted  reso- 
lution calling  for  names  of  officers  ana  soldiers  who  have 
resigned  or  deserted:  adopted. — Mr.  Sumner’s  oath  reso- 
lution was  further  discussed. — The  bounty  and  pay  bill 
then  came  up,  and  several  amendments  were  proposed 
and  rejected,  the  main  point  being  as  to  the  payment  of 
large  bounties.  Mr.  Fessenden  opposed  this,  and  said  the 
true  principle  was  that  no  man  had  a right  to  refuse  his 
services  when  called  for ; the  Government  could  enforce 
the  demand,  and  should  do  so.  Mr.  Wilson  was  in  favor 
of  bounties  and  the  commutation  clause.  Mr.  Lane  of  In- 
diana said  our  armies  could  not  be  filled  from  conscripts 
alone;  3,000,000  were  subject  to  draft,  of  whom,  under 
this  law,  only  426,000  could  be  brought  into  the  field,  of 
whom  20,000  or  80,000  would  be  deserters. 

House— December  16.  The  Speaker  announced  Select 
Committees,  of  which  the  following  are  Chairmen : Pacific 
Railroad,  Stevens[;  Emigration,  Washburne  of  Illinois ; 
Rebellious  States,  Davis  of  Maryland.— By  Mr.  Grinnell, 
resolution  that  Confederate  prisoners  have  been  treated 
with  humane  consideration,  while  our  prisoners  at  Rich- 
mond are  suffering  unto  death  for  food  and  clothing,  and 
that  the  enemy  had  refused  to  continue  to  receive  food 
and  clothing  forwarded  to  our  prisoners;  and  that  this 
conduct  Is  at  war  with  tho  sentiment  of  the  age,  and  de- 
serves execration:  adopted — By  Mr.  Wilson,  that  the 
Committee  on  Roads  and  Canals  inquire  into  the  expedi- 
ency of  constructing  a canal  around  the  rapids  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, commencing  at  Keokuk,  Iowa:  adopted. — By  Mr. 
Cole,  that  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  increasing  the  rank  of  provost  marshals : 
adopted — By  Mr.  Sloan,  that  the  Committee  on  Roads 
nnd  Canals  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  a through  line 
of  railway  from  New  York  to  Washington : laid  on  the  ta- 
ble.—By  Mr.  Cole,  resolutions  of  California  Legislature 
urging  a reduction  of  the  tax  on  wine— By  Mr.  Spaulding, 
bill  to  construe  the  word  volunteer  in  Enrollment  Act  to 
include  sailors  as  well  as  soldiers : referred  to  committee. 
—By  Mr.  Kenney,  delegate  from  Utah,  that  Government 
needs  all  its  soldiers;  that  there  are  companies  now  in 
Utah,  removed  from  usefulness;  and  that  the  Committee 
ou  Military  Affairs  inquire  into  the  reasons  for  stationing 
a standing  army  among  that  peaceful  and  loyal  people: 
rejected — By  Mr.  Rollins,  resolution  in  favor  of  a hearty 
support  of  such  measures  for  overcoming  the  rebellion  as 
will  not  subvert  the  Constitution;  that  the  present  war 
has  been  forced  upon  the  country;  that  Congress  will  ban- 
ish all  feelings  of  resentment,  and  recollect  only  its  duty 
to  the  whole  country;  that  the  war  is  not  waged  for  sub- 
jugation, or  to  interfere  with  the  constitutions  of  the 
States,  but  to  maintain  the  Constitution  and  the  dignity 
and  equality  of  the  States ; and  that  when  these  objects 
are  attained  tho  war  should  cease : the  motion  to  lay  this 
resolution  on  the  table  was  negatived  by  115  to  52 ; debate 
arising,  it  was  laid  over— By  Mr.  Loan,  resolution  declar- 
ing that  the  act  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  does 
not  apply  to  cases  arising  In  consequence  of  the  action  of 
nny  State  Government  to  compel  military  service : re- 
ferred— By  Mr.  Kasson,  that  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  inquire  into  the  treatment  by  the  enemy  of  our 
dead,  wounded,  and  prisoners:  adopted By  Mr.  Long- 

year, that  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  amending  the  Enrolling  Act,  so  that  the 
right  of  aged  and  infirm  parents  to  select  one  son  for  en- 
rollment shall  rest  on  the  fact  that  the  parents  are  de- 


resolution that  the  Committee  on  Claims  inquire  into  tho 
delays  in  the  payment  of  disabled  and  deceased  soldiers. 
— —December  17.  The  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  re- 
ported the  joint  resolution  of  thanks  to  Captain  John  Rod, 
gers,  Mr.  Cox  moving  in  vain  an  alnendment  of  thanks 
to  Admiral  David  D.  Porter. — On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilson 
of  Iowa  the  proper  Committees  were  instructed  to  Inquire 
into  the  legislation  necessary  to  secure  pensions  to  the 
widows  and  children  of  those  who  die  in  the  service;  and 
to  enable  those  in  the  naval  and  military  service  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  Homestead  Law. — By  Mr.  Price,  resolu- 
tion respecting  the  enlargement  of  the  northern  canals, 
so  as  to  connect  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson  and  the 

Mississippi  with  the  Great  Lakes Mr.  Rogers  gave  notice 

of  a bill  to  increase  the  pay  of  soldiers,  and  to  refund  to 
States  and  municipal  corporations  the  suras  paid  to  volun- 
teers—Mr.  Harrington  presented  a series  of  resolutions 
censuring  the  course  of  the  Administration  in  regard  to 
its  action  in  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and 
Instructing  the  Judicial  Committee  to  report  a bill  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  decorations:  rejected  by  89  to  67— 
On  morion  of  Mr.  Morrill,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  required  to  furnish  documents  showing  the  operation 
of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty— Mr.  Edgerton  offered  resolu- 
tions censuring  the  President’s  Proclamation  of  Amnesty, 
and  denouncing  the  invasion  or  occupation  of  any  State 
fur  the  purpose  of  changing  its  laws  or  institutions:  laid 
on  the  table  by  a vote  of  90  to  66— Mr.  Smith  oi  Kentucky 
offered  a series  ot  resolutions  favoring  a vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  and  opposing  any  armistice  so  long  as 
there  is  a rebel  in  arms;  ignoring  all  party  lines,  and 
recognizing  only  patriots  and  traitors.  A motion  to  lay 
these  resolutions  on  the  table  was  negatived  by  100  to  60, 
and  they  were  passed  by  a vote  of  93  to  64— A vote  then 
came  up  on  resolutions  previously  offered  by  Mr.  Smith, 
in  the  following  words:  “ Resolved,  That  we  hold  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  pass  all  necessary  bills  to  supply 


men  and  money,  and  the  duty  of  the  people  to  render  ev- 
ery aid  in  their  power  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
government  in  crushing  out  the  rebellion agreed  to  by 
152  to  1 ; and  “ Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  tendered 
to  our  soldiers  in  the  field  for  their  gallantry  in  defend- 
ing and  upholding  the  flag  of  the  Union,  and  defending 
the  great  principles  dear  to  every  American  patriot:" 
agreed  to  by  160  to  1— Mr.  Harris,  of  Maryland,  being  the 
only  member  voting  against  these  two  resolutions — The 

House  then  adjourned  to  Monday,  21. December  2L 

Letter  from  the  President  respecting  Freedman’s  Aid  So- 
ciety referred  to  Committee  on  Emancipation. — Message 
received  from  the  President  signing  resolution  offering 
thanks  to  General  Grant  nnd  a gold  medal,  being  the  first 
completed  act  of  the  session. — Mr.  Blow,  from  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  reported  bill  appropriating  $700,000 
for  paying  Missouri  troops ; Mr.  Cox  opposed  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  at  present ; debate  arising  the  matter 
was  laid  over  rill  next  day.  Mr.  Yeaman,  of  Kentucky, 
offered  a series  of  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  the  Con- 
federate conspiracy  does  not  extinguish  the  rights  of  any 
States,  but  that  their  citizens  can  resume  their  civil  gov- 
ernment on  the  only  condition  that  their  government  is 
republican,  and  that  it  is  sufficient  for  those  who  are 
loyal  and  qualified  by  the  election  laws  of  the  States  to 
assume  their  State  Government,  and  that  this  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  loyalty;  referred  to  Committee  on 
Rebellious  States. — Mr.  Spaulding  moved  for  Select  Com- 
mittee on  a National  Bankrupt  act;  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  lost  by  69  to  86;  resolution  adopted. — After  some 
minor  business  Mr.  Miller  offered  a resolutioh  requesting 
the  President  to  instruct  those  having  in  charge  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners  to  exchange  white  man  for  white  man, 
leaving  the  question  of  negro  prisoners  to  be  disposed  of 
hereafter;  a motion  to  lay  this  on  the  table  was  refused, 
85  to  73 ; when  Mr.  Washburne  offered  as  a substitute  a 
resolution  approving  of  the  course  of  the  Administration 
in  the  matter  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  recom- 
mending that  it  be  pursued,  to  secure  a fair  and  just  ex- 
change of  all  our  prisoners : the  substitute  was  adopted, 
85  to  63. — The  bill  appropriating  $20,000,000  for  bounties, 
etc.,  to  volunteers  came  up,  the  House  being  in  Commit- 
tee ot  the  Whole.  After  some  debate  the  bill  was  report- 
ed. Mr.  Harding  offered  an  amendment  that  no  part  of 
the  money  should  be  expended  in  arming  or  paying  negro 
Boldiera:  lost,  145  to  41;  the  bill  was  then  passed  without 
a dissenting  vote. — After  some  unimportant  business,  Mr. 
Cox  offered  a resolution  instructing  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  repealing 
the  Enrolling  Act  of  March  3,  1S63,  and  in  lieu  of  it  to  re- 
port a bill  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  and 
suppress  insurrection,  providing  for  the  arming  of  the 
militia,  and  reserving  to  the  States  the  appointment  of 
officers  and  the  authority  for  training;  or,  if  that  be  not 
expedient,  that  the  Committee  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  repealing  the  $300  exemption  clause:  debate 
arising  on  this  resolution,  it  was  laid  over. 


There  are  no  reliable  accounts  of  any  important  mili- 
tary operations  during  the  week.  In  Virginia  the  rebel 
guerrillas  have  made  several  bold  dashes,  attended,  how- 
ever, with  no  important  results.  The  siege  of  Charles- 
ton still  goes  on,  and  General  Gilmore  has  on  several 
days  reopened  fire  upon  the  city.  If  Southern  accounts 
are  to  be  relied  upon,  little  damage  has  been  done.  The 
storm  during  which  the  Weehawken  went  down  was  sup- 
posed also  to  have  swept  away  most  of  the  obstructions  in 
the  harbor,  and  to  have  left  Charleston  open  to  our  fleet. 
Richmond  papers  of  December  19  contain  the  following 
telegram  from  Charleston;  “The  Ironsides  and  three 
Monitors,  while  attempting  to  pass  the  obstructions,  be- 
came entangled.  The  Ironsides  will  probably  have  to  be 
abandoned.  Two  of  the  Monitors  were  also  badly  disa- 
bled." We  must  await  our  own  accounts  before  we  can 

a of  the  accuracy  of  this  statement. The  most  re- 

accounts from  Tennessee  represent  the  army  lately 
commanded  by  Bragg,  now  by  Hardee,  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Dalton,  Georgia,  greatly  demoralized.  The 
positions,  movements,  and  designs  of  our  army  under 
General  Grant  are  carefully  concealed Of  the  Confed- 

erate army,  under  Longstreet,  nothing  definite  is  known 
after  its  retreat  from  Knoxville.  Another  week  will  prob- 
ably bring  us  important  intelligence  from  our  forces  in  the 
West  and  Southwest. 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  THE  “CHESAPEAKE." 

The  Chesapeake  was  captured  on  the  17th  of  December 
by  the  gun-boat  Ella  and  Annie,  Captain  Clary,  in  Sam- 
bro  Harbor,  not  far  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  The  ves- 
sel had  dodged  around  in  the  British  waters  for  some  days. 
During  this  dodging  she  went  into  Lahave  River,  where 
a portion  of  the  cargo  was  sold  to  the  inhabitants,  sugar 
bringing  three  cents  a pound,  and  flour  three  dollars  a 
barrel.  The  vessel  was  finally  taken  into  Sambro  Harbor 
by  a British  pilot.  By  this  time  the  pursuing  vessels  had 
come  up  with  the  Chesapeake  ; the  captain  and  nearly  all 
of  the  crew  escaped,  and  the  vessel  was  taken.  The  cap- 
ture having  been  made  in  British  waters,  the  vessel  was 
transferred  to  the  British  authorities  for  adjudication. 
When  the  crew  was  landed  at  Halifax  a great  excitement 
arose.  The  prisoners,  apparently  in  spite  of  the  govern- 
ment officers.,  were  rescued  by  the  crowd  and  put  on  board 
a boat,  which  sailed  down  the  bay.  Thus  the  entire  gang 
of  murderers  are  at  liberty.  The  conduct  of  the  people 
and  authorities  of  Halifax  in  this  matter  must  receive 
close  investigation  from  our  Government. 

CONFEDERATE  FINANCED. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Memminger,  the  Confederate  L-ue...- 
ry  of  the  Treasury,  presents  a gloomy  picture  of  Southern 
finances.  The  leading  figures,  stated  in  round  millions, 
are  these : From  January  1 to  September  30  the  expendi- 
tures were  519  millions,  of  which  378  millions  were  for  the 
War  Department.  The  nominal  receipts  were  601  mill- 
ions, of  which  taxes  produced  a little  more  than  4 mill- 
ions, and  customs  a little  less  than  1 million.  These  5 
millions  were  all  the  real  revenues  of  the  Confederate 
Government,  the  remainder  being  paper,  of  one  I ind  and 
another,  issued  by  it.  The  entire  public  debt  of  the  Con- 
federacy,  represented  by  its  paper,  is  800  millions,  tho 
amount  of  Confederate  currency  now  in  circulation,  which 
Mr.  Memminger  considers  to  be  five  times  the  amount  de- 
manded by  the  wants  of  the  South.  The  estimates  for  the 
present  year  bring  this  debt  to  1427  millions.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  one  dollar  in  Confederate  currency  is  now 
worth  from  eight  to  ten  cents.  Mr.  Memminger  presents 
an  elaborate  scheme  to  remedy  this  evil ; it  is  in  effect 
simply  a repudiation  of  the  existing  debt  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, the  holders  of  its  notes  being  left  to  bear  the  loss. 
Unless  something  of  this  kind  is  done,  he  says,  the  Con- 
federacy must  succumb. 

CONFEDERATE  CONSCRIPTION. 

The  new  conscription  bill  reported  some  days  since,  and 


those  between  16  and  18,  and  between  45  and  66,  shall  be- 
long to  the  reserve;  the  remainder,  that  is,  those  between 
18  and  45,  to  be  in  the  field ; as  soon  as  those  below  18 
reach  that  age  they  are  to  be  transferred  from  the  reserve 
to  the  army  in  the  field;  persons  liable  to  duty  in  the  re- 
serve, and  failing  to  report,  to  be  conscribed  to  the  field ; 
no  person  to  be  relieved  from  the  operations  of  this  law 
by  reason  of  having  been  discharged  from  the  army, 
unless  physically  disabled,  or  by  having  furnished  a 
substitute ; all  laws  granting  exemptions  to  be  repealed ; 
the  only  exemptions  hereafter  allowed  being  those  physic- 
ally unfit  for  military  service,  ministers  of  religion,  su- 
perintendents of  asylums  for  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  nnd  in- 
sane, one  editor  for  each  newspaper,  the  employes  in 
newspaper  establishments,  and  physicians  and  apothe- 
caries. If  this  law  can  be  carried  into  effect,  it  will  be  the 
nearest  approach  that  has  ever  been  made  to  an  absolute 
levy  en  masse. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

THE  DANISH  QUE8TION. 

The  question  ot  the  Danish  succession— or  rather,  of 
the  succession  to  certain  territories  for  a long  time  con- 
nected with  Denmark,  has  suddenly  come  up,  and  threat- 
ens to  occasion  a European  war.  The  details  are  so  com- 
plicated that  the  most  astute  diplomatists  seem  incapable 


of  understanding  them.  The  essential  points  are,  how 
ever,  quite  comprehensible.  The  Danish  kingdom  has  for 
some  generations  comprised  two  portions,  with  a popula- 
tion distinct  in  race,  language,  and  affinities.  These  are 
Denmark  proper,  and  certain  duchies  on  the  German  side 
of  the  Sound,  chief  among  which  are  Schleswig  and  Hol- 
stein. These  duchies  also  belong  to  the  cumbrous  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  are  rep- 
resented in  the  Diet.  The  people  of  the  duchies  have  long 
wished  to  be  free  from  their  connection  with  Denmark. 
Some  fifteen  years  ago  this  desire  seemed  on  the  point  of 
accomplishment.  By  the  laws  of  Denmark  proper  the 
succession  passes  in  the  female  as  well  as  in  the  male  line ; 
by  the  Salic  law,  recognized  in  the  duchies,  it  passes  only 
in  the  male  line.  As  it  was  morally  and  physically  cer- 
tain, about  1846,  that  the  heir  to  the  crown,  who  after- 
ward became  King  Frederick  V1L,  just  deceased,  would 
leave  no  heirs,  upon  his  death  the  duchies  would  become 
separated  from  Denmark,  Just  as  Hanover  was  from 
Great  Britain  upon  the  death  ofWilliam  IV.,  Victoria,  by 
English  law,  succeeding  to  the  British  crown,  and  her  fa- 
ther’s younger  brother,  by  German  law,  to  that  of  Han- 
over. Hoping  to  prevent  this  dismemberment  of  his  do- 
minions, the  Danish  king  then  reigning  (Christian  VnL, 
father  of  the  late  Frederick  VII.).  not  long  befqre  his  death 
issued  an  edict  establishing  a uniform  law  of  succession  in 
all  his  dominions.  Frederick  VII.,  not  long  after,  upon 
the  death  of  his  father,  succeeded  by  an  unquestioned  title 
to  all  of  his  dominions.  This  took  place  in  1848,  the 
“revolutionary  year."  The  new  law  of  succession, 
which  during  the  life  of  Frederick  was  practically  in- 
operative, formed  the  pretext  for  an  uprising  in  Hol- 
stein. The  Germans  supported  their  kinsmen  of  the  duch- 
ies, moved  partly  by  sympathy  of  race,  hut  likely  more 
by  the  desire  to  have  possession  of  Kiel,  the  best  port  on 
the  Baltic.  Some  sharp  fighting  took  place,  nnd  at  length 
England  and  Russia  intervened,  and  undertook  to  settle 
the  question  of  the  Danish  succession.  The  King  failing 
of  issue,  the  family  next  in  succession  was  that  of  Augus- 
tenburg.  They  were  of  German  stock,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  had  opposed  the  union  of  the  duchies  with  Denmark. 
They  were  therefore  unpopular  in  Denmark,  while  great- 
ly in  favor  in  Holstein.  There  was,  however,  a younger 
cousin,  named  Christian,  whose  poverty,  and  perhaps  his 
inclinations,  had  kept  him  apart  from  politics.  He  and 
bis  heirs  were  pitched  upon  as  successors  to  the  Danish 
crown,  the  head  of  the  family,  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg, 
formally  resigning  his  claims  in  consideration  of  the  pay- 
ment of  a couple  of  millions  of  dollars.  This  arrangement 
took  the  form  of  a treaty  formally  sanctioned  by  all  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe,  and  at  length  confirmed  by  the 
Danish  Parliament.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  duchies 
were  not  represented  in  this  Parliament;  that  the  Ger- 
man Confederation,  as  such,  was  not  consulted,  though 
Austria  and  Prussia,  its  principal  members,  guaranteed 
tho  treaty;  and  that  there  were  some  provisions  made  in 
favor  of  the  duchies.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  possible 
drawbacks,  Prince  Christian  was  generally  recognized  as 
heir-presumptive  of  the  Danish  crown,  and  though  as  yet 
only  a quiet  country  gentleman  of  limited  means  nnd  with 
a large  household  to  support,  he  and  his  were  adopted  ic’o 
the  royal  families.  So  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  will- 
ing to  finish  sowing  his  wild  oats  and  take  a wife,  a daugh- 
ter of  Christian  was  considered  quite  eligible  for  the  place ; 


bands  or  wives  to  European  princes  and  princesses,  whose 
choice  was  sadly  limited,  unless  they  dared  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  marry  whom  they  pleased. 
This  apparent  blessing  of  a large  and  promising  family 
proved  a trouble  to  the  Prince  of  Denmark  when  he  be- 
came king  upon  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  at  the  mid- 
dle of  last  November.  The  people  of  the  duchies  saw  that 
there  was  no  reasonable  prospect  of  a failure  of  the  direct 
male  line,  which  would  set  them  free  from  Denmark.  No 
sooner  was  Christian  IX.  proclaimed  King  of  Denmark 
than  Prince  Frederick,  the  heir  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
House  of  Augustenburg,  put  In  hia  claims  as  Duke  of  Hol- 
stein, which  the  people  at  once  acknowledged.  Several 
of  the  minor  German  princes  have  recognized  these  claims. 
The  new  Danish  king  has  been  making  preparations  to 
enforce  his  authority  in  the  duchies  ; they  are  preparing 
to  resist,  expecting  to  be  supported  by  the  German  Con- 
federation. There  is  no  dispute  tie  to  the  right  of  Chris- 
tian IX.  in  Denmark  proper.  The  question  is  as  to  the 
duchies.  England  has  formally  asserted  that  his  right 
here  is  perfect.  Austria  declares  that  it  depended  upon 
certain  conditions  which  have  not  been  executed,  the  non- 
fulfillment of  which  may  invalidate  his  claim.  The  Prus- 
sian Government  remains,  as  usual,  non-committal  to  the 


ognlzed  the  sovereignty  of  Christian  IX  over  Holstein; 
but  as  these  provisions  have  not  been  carried  out,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Prussia  is  free  to  decide  whether  it  bIi all  con- 
sider itself  absolved  from  the  London  Treaty.  In  the  mean 
while  the  people  of  Prussia,  as  vepnsented  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  seem  to  have  no  doubt  on  the  question. 
On  the  18th  of  December,  by  a vote  of  231  to  63  it  was  de- 
clared that  “the  honor  and  interests  of  Germany  demand 
that  all  the  Germnnic  States  should  support  the  rights  of 
the  hereditary  Prince  Frederick  to  the  duchies  of  Schles- 
wig and  Holstein."  Next  after  the  question  of  Russia  nnd 
Poland  that  of  Denmark  and  Holstein  was  the  most  im- 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  ITEMS. 

Tub  army  has  lost  one  of  its  most  efficient  and  worthy 
officers  in  the  death  of  Major-General  Buford.  Genera  I 
Buford  was  a graduate  of  West  Point,  and  was  appointed 
Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers  on  the  27th  of  July,  1862, 
when  he  received  the  command  of  a cavalry  brigade  under 
General  Pope.  Afterward  he  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  regular  cavalry  brigade  of  the  entire  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  which  he  held  until  the  cavalry  coips  was 
organized  in  three  separate  divisions,  when  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  First  Division.  Through  the  past  ten 
months,  in  all  tiie  severest  campaigns,  he  has  served  with 
the  most  distinguished  gallantry.  Two  or  three  days  be- 
fore his  death  he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  caval- 
ry in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  He  died  at  Washing- 
ton of  typoid  fever,  December  15,  forty  years  of  age.  Just 
before  his  death  he  received  from  the  President  his  com- 
mission as  Major-General,  which  was  dated  from  July  4, 
1863  Buford  was  held  to  be  the  beet  field  cavalry  officer 
in  i..  ....uy,  and  the  whole  country  will  regret  hie  loss. 

For  the  past  two  weeks  recruiting  in  this  city  has  gone 
on  quite  rapidly,  over  one  hundred  per  day  having  enlist- 
ed under  the  new  call. 

Ge  lal  Rousseau  has  recently  been  appointed  com- 
mando? of  a portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 

A new  command,  it  is  said,  is  soon  to  be  given  to  Gen- 
eral Curtis,  the  President  having  concluded  that  the 
charges  against  him,  in  connection  with  the  alleged  cot- 
ton speculations,  are  utterly  unfounded. 

Commodore  Van  Brunt,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
died  last  Friday  (December  18)  at  Dedham,  Massachusett 

The  G.  O.  Bigelow , recently  captured  by  the  transpoi  t 
Fulton,  and  then  dismissed,  has  been  retaken  and  de- 
stroyed about  thirty  miles  southward  from  Beaufort. 

The  probabilities  are  that  the  price  exemption  will  be 
increased  instead  of  being  entirely  withdrawn  from  the 
Bill  of  Enrollment. 

The  Morning  Star,  from  New  Orleans,  brings  a report 
of  a piracy  similar  to  that  involved  in  the  case  of  the 
Chesapeake.  The  schooner  Joseph  L.  Gerety , bound  from 
Matamoras,  November  16,  to  New  York,  was  captured  the 
second  day  out  by  a party  of  persons,  six  in  number,  who 
shipped  as  passengers  for  New  York  from  Matamoras. 
The  officers  and  crew  of  the  schooner  were  confined  on 
board  eight  days,  when  they  were  put  into  a small  boat, 
and  after  ten  days’  floating  about  they  landed  at  Sisal, 
from  whence  the  captain  and  supercargo  got  passage  to 
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THE  TWO  GENERALS. 

A CHRISTMAS  STORY  OF  THE  WAR. 
Near  to  the  little  State  capital  of  Frankfort, 
Kentucky,  there  lived  at  Christmas-time  of  1860, 
an  old  man,  Major  Reckenthorpe  by  name,  whose 
life  had  been  marked  by  many  circumstances  which 
had  made  him  well  known  throughout  Kentucky. 
He  had  sat  for  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  representing  his  own  State 
sometimes  as  Senator,  and  sometimes  in  the  lower 
House.  Though  called  a major  he  was  by  profes- 
sion a lawyer,  and  as  such  had  lived  successfully. 
Time  had  been  when  friends  had  thought  it  possi- 
ble that  he  might  fill  the  President’s  chair;  but  his 
name  had  been  too  much  and  too  long  in  men’s 
mouths  for  that. 

Upon  the  whole  he  had  been  a good  man,  serving 
his  country  as  best  he  knew  how,  and  adhering 
honestly  to  his  own  political  convictions.  He  had 
been  and  now  was  a slave-owner,  but  had  voted  in 
the  Congress  of  his  own  State  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Kentucky.  He  had  been  a passionate 
man,  and  had  lived  not  without  the  stain  of  blood 
on  his  hands,  for  duels  had  been  familiar  to  him. 
But  he  had  lived  in  a time  and  in  a country  in 
which  it  had  been  hardly  possible  for  a leading 
public  man  not  to  be  familiar  with  a pistol.  He 
had  been  known  as  one  whom  no  man  could  attack 
with  impunity ; but  he  had  also  been  known  as  one 
who  would  not  willingly  attack  any  one.  Now  at 
the  time  of  which  I am  writing  he  was  old — almost 
on  the  shelf — past  his  duelings  and  his  strong  short 
invectives  on  the  floors  of  Congress ; but  he  was  a 
man  whom  no  age  could  tame,  and  still  he  was  ever 
talking,  thinking,  and  planning  for  the  political 
well-being  of  his  State. 

In  person  he  was  tall,  still  upright,  stiff  and  al- 
most ungainly  in  his  gait,  with  eager  gray  eyes 
which  the  waters  of  age  could  not  dim,  with  short, 
thick,  grizzled  hair  which  age  had  hardly  thinned, 
but  which  ever  looked  rough  and  uncombed,  with 
large  hands,  which  he  stretched  out  with  extended 
fingers  when  he  spoke  vehemently ; and  of  the  Ma- 
jor it  may  be  said  that  he  always  spoke  with  vehe- 
mence. But  now  he  was  slow  in  his  steps,  and  in- 
firm on  his  legs.  He  suffered  from  rheumatism, 
sciatica,  and  other  maladies  of  the  old,  which  no 
energy  of  his  own  could  repress.  In  these  days  he 
was  a stem,  unhappy,  all  but  broken-hearted  old 
man ; for  he  saw  that  the  work  of  his  life  had  been 
wasted. 

And  he  had  another  grief  which  at  the  Christmas 
of  1861  had  [already  become  terrible  to  him,  and 
which  afterward  bowed  him  with  sorrow  to  the 
ground.  He  had  two  sons,  both  of  whom  were 
then  at  home  with  him,  having  come  together  un- 
der the  family  roof-tree  that  they  might  discuss 
with  their  father  the  political  position  of  their  coun- 
try, and  especially  the  position  of  Kentucky.  South 
Carolina  had  already  seceded,  and  other  Slave  States 
were  talking  of  secession.  What  should  Kentucky 
do  ? So  the  Major’s  sons,  young  men  of  eight-and- 
twenty  and  five-and-twenty,  met  together  at  their 
father’s  house ; they  met  and  quarreled  deeply,  as 
their  father  had  well  known  would  be  the  case. 

The  eldest  of  these  sons  was  at  that  time  the 
owner  of  the  slaves  and  land  which  his  father  had 
formerly  possessed  and  farmed.  He  was  a South- 
ern gentleman,  living  on  the  produce  of  slave  labor, 
and  as  such  had  learned  to  vindicate  that  social  sys- 
tem which  has  produced  as  its  result  the  war  which 
is  still  raging  at  this  Christmas  of  1863.  To  him 
this  matter  of  secession  or  non-secession  was  of  vi- 
tal import.  He  was  prepared  to  declare  that  the 
wealth  of  the  South  was  derived  from  its  agricul- 
ture, and  that  its  agriculture  could  only  be  sup- 
ported by  its  slaves.  His  father,  he  said,  was  an 
old  man,  and  might  be  excused  by  reason  of  his 
age  from  any  active  part  in  the  contest  that  was 
coming.  But  for  himself  there  could  be  but  one 
duty — that  of  supporting  the  new  Confederacy,  to 
which  he  would  belong,  with  all  his  strength  and 
with  whatever  wealth  was  his  own. 

The  second  son  had  been  educated  at  West  Point, 
and  was  now  an  officer  in  the  National  army.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  officers  in  the  pay  of  the 
United  States  leagued  themselves  with  Secession, 
but  Frank  Reckenthorpe  declared  that  he  would  be 
loyal  to  the  Government  which  he  served ; and  in 
saying  so,  seemed  to  imply  that  the  want  of  such 
loyalty  in  any  other  person  would  be  disgraceful. 

“I  can  understand  your  feeling,”  said  his  broth- 
er, who  was  known  as  Tom  Reckenthorpe,  “on  the 
assumption  that  you  think  more  of  being  a soldier 
than  of  being  a man ; but  not  otherwise.’’ 

“Even  if  I were  no  soldier,  I would  not  be  a 
rebel,”  said  Frank. 

“ How  a man  can  be  a rebel  for  sticking  to  his 
own  country  I can  not  understand,  ” said  Tom. 

‘ 1 Your  own  country ! ” said  Frank.  “ Is  it  to  be 
Kentucky  or  South  Carolina  ? And  is  it  to  be  a re- 
public or  a monarchy ; or  shall  we  hear  of  Emper- 
or Davis  ? You  already  belong  to  the  greatest  na- 
tion on  the  earth,  and  you  are  preparing  yourself  to 
belong  to  the  least ; that  is,  if  you  should  be  suc- 
cessful. Luckily  for  yourself,  you  have  no  chance, 
of  success.” 

“ At  any  rate  I will  do  my  best  to  fight  for  it.’’ 

“Nonsense,  Tom,”  said  the  old  man,  who  was 
sitting  by. 

“It  is  no  nonsense,  Sir.  A man  can  fight  with- 
out having  been  at  West  Point.  Whether  he  can 
do  so  after  having  his  spirit  drilled  and  drummed 
out  of  him  there,  I don’t  know.” 

“Tom !”  said  the  old  man. 

“Don’t  mind  him,  father,”  said  the  younger. 
“ His  appetite  for  fighting  will  soon  be  over.  Even 
yet  I doubt  whether  we  shall  ever  see  a regiment 
in  arms  sent  from  the  Southern  States  against  the 
Union.” 

“Do  you?”  said  Tom.  “ If  you  stick  to  your 
colors,  as  you  say  you  will,  your  doubts  will  soon 
be  set  at  rest.  And  I’ll  tell  you  what,  if  your  regi- 
ment is  brought  into  the  field,  I trust  that  I may 
fniJ.  nvself  opposite  to  it.  You  have  chosen  to  for- 
get thu.  we  are  brothers,  and  you  shall  find  that  I 
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“Tom!”  said  the  father,  “you  should  not  say 
such  words  as  that;  at  any  rate,  in  my  presence.” 

“ It  is  true,  Sir,”  said  he.  “ A man  who  speaks 
as  he  speaks  does  not  belong  to  Kentucky,  and  can 
be  no  brother  of  mine.  If  I were  to  meet  him  face 
to  face,  I would  as  soon  shoot  him  as  another;  soon 
er,  because  he  is  a renegade.” 

“ You  are  very  wicked — very  wicked,”  said  the 
old  man,  rising  from  his  chair — “very  wicked.” 
And  then,  leaning  on  his  stick,  he  left  the  room. 

“Indeed,  what  he  says  is  true,”  said  a sweet, 
soft  voice  from  a sofa  in  the  far  comer  of  the  room. 

‘ ‘ Tom,  you  are  very  wicked  to  speak  to  your  broth- 
er thus.  • Would  you  take  on  yourself  the  part  of 
Cain  ?” 

“He  is  more  silly  than  wicked,  Ada,”  said  the 
soldier.  ‘ 1 He  will  have  no  chance  of  shooting  me, 
or  of  seeing  me  shot.  He  may  succeed  in  getting 
himself  locked  up  as  a rebel ; but  I doubt  whether 
he’ll  over  go  bejrond  that.” 

“HI  ever  find  myself  opposite  to  you  with  a 
pistol  in  my  grasp,”  said  the  elder  brother,  “may 
my  right  hand — ” 

But  his  voice  was  stopped,  and  the  imprecation 
remained  unuttered.  The  girl  who  had  spoken 
rushed  from  her  seat  and  put  her  hand  before  his 
mouth.  “ Tom,”  she  said,  “ I will  never  speak  to 
yon  again  if  you  utter  such  an  oath — never.”  And 
her  eyes  flashed  fire  at  his  and  made  him  dumb. 

Ada  Forster  called  Mrs.  Reckenthorpe  her  aunt, 
but  the  connection  between  them  was  not  so  near 
as  that  of  aunt  and  niece.  Ada,  nevertheless,  lived 
with  the  Reckenthorpes,  and  had  done  so  for  the 
last  two  years.  She  was  an  orphan,  and  on  the 
death  of  her  father  had  followed  her  father’s  sister- 
in-law  from  Maine  down  to  Kentucky;  for  Mrs. 
Reckenthorpe  had  come  from  that  farthest  and  most 
strait-laced  State  of  the  Union,  in  which  people  bind 
themselves  by  law  to  drink  neither  beer,  wine,  nor 
spirits,  and  all  go  to  bed  at  nine  o’clock.  But  Ada 
Forster  was  an  heiress,  and  therefore  it  was  thought 
well  by  the  elder  Reckenthorpes  that  she  should 
marry  one  of  their  sons.  Ada  Forster  was  also  a 
beauty,  with  slim,  tall  form,  very  pleasant  to  the 
eye;  with  bright,  speaking  eyes  and  glossy  haif; 
with  ivory  teeth  of  the  whitest,  only  to  be  seen  now 
and  then  when  a smile  could  be  won  from  her ; and 
therefore  such  a match  was  thought  desirable  also 
by  the  younger  Reckenthorpes.  But  unfortunately 
it  had  been  thought  desirable  by  each  of  them,  where- 
as the  father  and  mother  had  intended  Ada  for  the 
soldier. 

I have  not  space  in  this  short  story  to  tell  how 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  troubles  of  this  love 
affair.  So  it  was  now  that  Ada  had  consented  to 
become  the  wife  of  the  elder  brother — of  Tom  Reck- 
enthorpe, with  his  home  among  the  slaves  — al- 
though she,  with  all  her  New  England  feelings 
strong  about  her,  hated  slavery  and  all  its  adjuncts. 
But  when  has  love  staid  to  be  guided  by  any  such 
consideration  as  that?  Tom  Reckenthorpe  was  a 
handsome,  high-spirited,  intelligent  man.  So  was 
his  brother  Frank.  But  Tom  Reckenthorpe  could 
be  soft  to  a woman,  and  in  that,  I think,  had  he 
found  the  means  of  his  suci^ss.  Frank  Recken- 
thorpe was  never  soft. 

Frank  had  gone  angrily  from  home  when,  some 
three  months  since,  Ada  had  told  him  her  determ- 
ination. His  brother  had  been  then  absent,  and 
they  had  not  met  till  this  their  Christmas  meeting. 
Now  it  had  been  understood  between  them,  by  the 
intervention  of  their  mother,  that  they  would  say 
nothing  to  each  other  as  to  Ada  Forster.  The  elder 
had,  of  course,  no  cause  for  saying  aught,  and  Frank 
was  too  proud  to  wish  to  speak  on  such  a matter 
before  his  successful  rival.  But  Frank  had  not 
given  up  the  battle.  When  Ada  had  made  her 
speech  to  him,  he  had  told  her  that  he  would  not 
take  it  as  conclusive.  “ The  whole  tenor  of  Tom’s 
life,”  he  had  said  to  her,  “must  be  distasteful  to 
you.  It  is  impossible  that  you  should  live  as  the 
wife  of  a slave-owner.” 

“In  a few  years  there  will  be  no  slaves  in  Ken- 
tucky,” she  had  answered. 

“Wait  till  then,”  he  had  answered ; “and  I also 
will  wait.”  And  so  he  had  left  her,  resolving  that 
he  would  bide  his  time.  He  thought  that  the  right 
still  remained  to  him  of  seeking  Ada’s  hand,  although 
she  had  told  him  that  she  loved  his  brother.  “I 
know  that  such  a marriage  would  make  each  of 
them  miserable,”  he  said  to  himself  over  and  over  I 
again.  And  now  that  these  terrible  times  had  come 
upon  them,  and  that  he  was  going  one  way  with 
the  Union,  while  his  brother  was  going  the  other 
way  with  Secession,  he  felt  more  strongly  than  ever 
that  he  might  still  be  successful.  The  political 
predilections  of  American  women  are  as  strong  as 
those  of  American  men.  And  Frank  Reckenthorpe 
knew  that  all  Ada’s  feelings  were  as  strongly  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Union  as  his  own.  Had  not  she  been 
bom  and  bred  in  Maine  ? Was  she  not  ever  keen 
for  total  abolition,  till  even  the  old  Major,  with  all 
his  gallantry  for  womanhood  and  all  his  love  for 
the  young  girl  who  had  come  to  his  house  in  his 
old  age,  would  be  driven  occasionally  by  stress  of 
feeling  to  rebuke  her.  Frank  Reckenthorpe  was 
patient,  hopeful,  and  firm.  The  time  must  come 
when  Ada  would  learn  that  she  could  not  be  a fit 
wife  for  his  brother.  The  time  had,  he  thought, 
perhaps  come  already;  and  so  he  spoke  to  her  a 
word  or  two  on  the  evening  of  that  day  on  which 
she  had  laid  her  hand  upon  his  brother’s  mouth. 

“Ada,”  he  had  said,  “there  are  bad  times  com- 
ing to  us.” 

“Good  times,  I hope,”  she  had  answered.  “ No 
one  could  expect  that  the  thing  could  be  done  with- 
out some  struggle.  When  the  struggle  has  passed 
we  shall  say  that  good  times  have  come.”  The 
thing  of  which  she  spoke  was  that  little  thing  of 
which  she  was  ever  thinking,  the  enfranchisement 
of  four  millions  of  slaves. 

“I  fear  that  there  will  be  bad  times  first.  Of 
course  I am  thinking  of  you  now.” 

“Bad  or  good,  they  will  not  be  worse  to  me  than 
to  others.” 

“They  would  be  very  bad  to  you  if  this  State 
were  to  secede,  and  if  yon  were  to  join  your  lot  to 
my  brother’s.  In  the  first  place,  all  your  fortune 
would  be  lost  to  him  and  to  you.” 


“I  do  not  see  that;  but  of  course  I will  caution 
him  that  it  may  be  so.  If  it  alters  his  views  I 
shall  hold  him  free  to  act  as  he  chooses.” 

“But,  Ada,  should  it  not  alter  yours?” 

“What — because  of  my  money  ? or  because  Tom 
could  not  afford  to  marry  a girl  without  a fortune?” 

“ I did  not  mean  that.  He  might  decide  that  for 
himself.  But  your  marriage  with  him  under  such 
circumstances  as  those  which  he  now  contemplates 
would  be  as  though  you  married  a Spaniard  or  a 
Greek  adventurer.  You  would  be  without  country, 
without  home,  without  fortune,  and  without  stand- 
ing-ground in  the  world.  Look  you,  Ada,  before 
you  answer.  T frankly  own  that  I tell  you  this 
because  I want  you  to  be  my  wife  and  not  his.” 

“Never,  Frank;  I shall  never  be  your  wife, 
whether  I marry  him  or  no.” 

“All  I ask  of  you  now  is  to  pause.  This  is  no 
time  for  marrying  or  for  giving  in  marriage.” 

“There  I agree  with  you;  Mht  as  my  word  is 
pledged  to  him  I shall  let  him  be  my  adviser  in 
that.” 

Late  on  that  Bame  night  Ada  saw  her  betrothed, 
and  bade  him  adieu.  She  bade  him  adieu  with 
many  tears ; for  he  came  to  tell  her  that  he  intend- 
ed to  leave  Frankfort  very  early  on  the  following 
morning.  “My  staying  here  now  is  out  of  the 
question,”  said  he.  “I  am  resolved  to  secede, 
whatever  the  State  may  do.  My  father  is  resolved 
against  secession.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
we  should  part.  I have  already  left  my  father  and 
mother,  and  now  I have  come  to  say  good-by  to 
you.” 

“And  your  brother,  Tom?” 

“ I shall  not  see  my  brother  again.” 

“ And  is  that  well,  after  such  words  as  you  have 
spoken  to  each  other  ? Perhaps  it  may  be  that  you 
will  never  see  him  again.  Do  you  remember  what 
you  threatened  ?” 

“I  do  remember  what  I threatened.” 

“And  did  you  mean  it?” 

“No;  of  course  I did  not  mean  it.  You,  Ada, 
have  heard  me  speak  many  angiy  words ; but  I do 
not  think  that  you  have  known  me  do.  many  angry 
things.” 

“Never  one,  Tom — never.  See  him,  then,  be- 
fore you  go,  and  tell  him  so.” 

“ It  will  be  better  that  we  should  not  meet  again. 
The  truth  is,  Ada,  that  he  always  despises  any  one 
who  does  not  think  as  he  thinks.  If  I offered  him 
my  hand  he  would  take  it,  but  while  doing  so  he 
would  let  me  know  that  he  thought  me  a fool.  Then 
I should  be  angry,  and  threaten  him  again,  and 
things  would  be  worse.  You  must  not  quarrel  with 
me,  Ada,  if  I say  that  he  has  all  the  faults  of  a 
Yankee.” 

“And  the  virtues  too,  Sir,  while  you  have  all  the 

faults  of  a Southern . But,  Tom,  as  you  are 

going  from  us,  I will  not  scold  you.  I have,  too,  a 
word  of  business  to  say  to  you.” 

“And  what’s  the  word  of  business,  dear?”  said 
Tom,  getting  nearer  to  her,  as  a lover-  should  do, 
and  taking  her  hand  in  his. 

“ It  is  this.  You  and  those  who  think  like  you 
are  dividing  yourselves  from  your  country.  As  to 
whether  that  be  right  or  wrong  I will  say  nothing 
now,  nor  will  I say  any  thing  as  to  your  chance  of 
success.  Hut  I am  told  that  those  who  go  with  the 
South  will  not  be  able  to  hold  property  in  the 
North.” 

“ Did  Frank  tell  you  i':at?” 

“Never  mind  who  told  me,  Tom.” 

“And  is  that  to  make  a difference  between  you 
and  me?” 

“ That  is  just  the  question  that  I am  asking  you. 
Only  you  ask  me  with  a reproach  in  your  tone,  and 
I ask  you  with  none  in  mine.  Till  we  have  mutu- 
ally agreed  to  break  our  engagement  you  shall  be 
my  adviser.  If  you  think  it  better  that  it  should 
be  broken — better  for  your  own  interests — be  man 
enough  to  say  so.” 

But  Tom  Reckenthorpe  either  did  not  think  so,  or 
else  he  was  not  man  enough  to  speak  his  thoughts. 
Instead  of  doing  so  he  took  the  girl  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her,  and  swore  that  whether  with  fortune  or 
no  fortune  she  should  be  his,  and  his  only.  But 
still  he  had  to  go — to  go  now,  within  an  hour  or  two 
of  the  very  moment  at  which  they  were  speaking. 
They  must  part,  and  before  parting  must  make 
some  mutual  promise  as  to  their  future  meeting. 
Marriage  now,  as  things  stood  at  this  Christmas 
time,  could  not  be  thought  of  even  by  Tom  Reck- 
enthorpe. At  last  he  promised  that  if  he  were  then 
alive  he  would  be  with  her  again,  at  the  old  family 
house  at  Frankfort,  on  the  next  coming  Christmas- 
day.  So  he  went,  and  as  he  let  himself  out  of  the 
old  house  Ada,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  took  her- 
self up  to  her  bedroom. 

During  the  year  that  followed — the  year  1861 — 
the  war  progressed  only  as  a school  for  fighting. 
The  most  memorable  action  was  that  of  Bull  Run, 
in  which  both  sides  ran  away,  not  from  individual 
cowardice  in  either  set  of  men,  but  from  that  feel- 
ing of  panic  which  is  engendered  by  ignorance  and 
inexperience.  After  that  the  year  was  passed  in 
drilling  and  in  camp-making — in  the  making  of 
soldiers,  of  gunpowder,  and  of  cannons.  But  of  all 
the  articles  of  war  made  in  that  year  the  article  that 
seemed  easiest  of  fabrication  was  a general  officer. 
Generals  were  made  with  the  greatest  rapidity, 
owing  their  promotion  much  more  frequently  to  lo- 
cal interest  than  to  military  success. 

Before  the  end  of  1861  both  Major  Reckenthorpe's 
sons  had  become  general  officers.  That  Frank,  the 
soldier,  should  have  been  so  promoted  was,  at  such 
a period  as  this,  nothing  strange.  Though  a young 
man,  he  had  been  a soldier,  or  learning  the  trade 
of  a soldier,  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  such  serv- 
ice as  that  might  well  be  counted  for  much  in  the 
sudden  construction  of  an  army  intended  to  num- 
ber seven  hundred  thousand  troops,  and  which  at 
one  time  did  contain  all  those  soldiers.  Frank,  too, 
was  a clever  fellow,  who  knew  his  business,  and 
there  were  many  generals  made  in  those  days  who 
understood  less  of  their  work  than  he  did.  As  much 
could  not  be  said  for  Tom’s  quick  military  advance- 
ment. But  this  could  be  said  for  them  in  the 
South — that  unless  they  did  make  their  generals  in 
this  way,  they  would  hardly  have  any  generals  at 


all;  and  General  Reckenthorpe,  as  he  so  quickly 
became — General  Tom,  as  they  used  to  call  him  in 
Kentucky — recommended  himself  specially  to  the 
Confederate  leaders  by  the  warmth  and  eagerness 
with  which  he  had  come  among  them.  The  name 
of  the  old  man  so  well  known  throughout  the  Union, 
who  had  ever  loved  the  South  without  hating  the 
North,  would  have  been  a tower  of  strength  to  them. 
Having  him,  they  would  have  thought  that  they 
might  have  carried  the  State  of  Kentucky  into  open 
secession.  He  was  now  worn  out  and  old,  and 
could  not  be  expected  to  take  upon  his  shoulders 
the  crushing  burden  of  a new  contest.  But  his  eld- 
est son  had  come  among  them,  eagerly,  with  his 
whole  heart ; and  so  they  made  him  a general. 

The  poor  old  man  was  in  part  proud  of  this  and 
in  part  grieved.  “ I have  a son  a general  in  each 
army,”  he  said  to  a stranger  who  came  to  his  house 
in  those  days';  “but  what  strength  is  there  in  a 
fagot  when  it  is  separated  ? of  what  use  is  a house 
that  is  divided  against  itself?  The  boys  would  kill 
each  other  if  they  met.” 

“ It  is  very  sad,”  said  the  stranger. 

“ Sad !”  said  the  old  man.  “ It  is  as  though  the 
Devil  were  let  loose  upon  the  earth ; and  60  he  is ; 
so  he  is.” 

The  family  came  to  understand  that  General  Tom 
was  with  the  Confederate  army  which  was  confront- 
ing t he  Federal  army  of  the  Potomac  and  defending 
Richmond ; nevertheless,  he  kept  his  engagement 
with  Ada,  and  made  his  way  into  the  gardens  of  his 
father’s  house  on  the  night  of  Christmas-eve.  And 
Ada  was  the  first  who  knew  that  he  was  there. 
Her  ear  first  caught  the  sound  of  his  footsteps,  and 
her  hand  raised  for  him  the  latch  of  the  garden- 
door. 

“ Oh,  Tom,  it  is  not  you?” 

“ But  it  is  though,  Ada,  my  darling !”  Then 
there  was  a little  pause  in  his  speech.  “ Did  I not 
tell  you  that  I should  see  you  to-day?” 

“Hush.  Do  you  know  who  is  here?  Your 
brother  came  acrosg  to  us  from  the  Green  River 
yesterday.” 

“ The  mischief  he  did.  Then  I shall  never  find 
my  way  back  again.  If  you  knew  what  I have 
gone  through  for  this !” 

Ada  immediately  stepped  out  through  the  door 
and  dn  to  the  snow,  standing  close  up  against  him 
as  she  whispered  to  him,  “I  don’t  think  Frank 
would  betray  you,”  she  said.  “I  don’t  think  he 
would.’’ 

“ I doubt  him — doubt  him  hugely.  But  I sup- 
pose I must  trust  him.  I got  through  the  pickets 
close  to  Cumberland  Gap,  and  I left  my  horse  at 
Stoneley’s,  Aalf-way  between  this  and  Lexington. 

I can  not  go  back  to-night  now  that  I have  come  so 
far !” 

“Wait,  Tom;  wait  a minute,  and  I will  go  in 
and  tell  your  mother.  But  you  must  be  hungry. 
Shall  I bring  you  food?” 

“ Hungry  enough,  but  I will  not  eat  my  father's 
victuals  out  here  in  the  snow.” 

“Wait  a moment,  dearest,  till  I speak  to  my 
aunt.”  Then  Ada  slipped  back  into  the  house  and 
soon  managed  to  get  Mrs.  Reckenthorpe  away  from 
the  room  in  which  the  Major  and  his  second  son 
were  sitting.  “Tom  is  here,”  she  said,  “in  the 
garden.  He  has  encountered  all  this  danger  to  pay 
us  a visit  because  it  is  Christmas.  Oh,  aunt,  what 
are  we  to  do  ? He  says  that  Frank  would  certain- 
ly give  him  up !” 

Mrs.  Reckenthorpe  was  nearly  twenty  years 
younger  than  her  husband,  but  even  with  this  ad- 
vantage on  her  side  Ada’s  tidings  were  almost  too 
much  for  her.  She,  however,  at  last  managed  to 
consult  the  Major,  and  he  resolved  upon  appealing 
to  the  generosity  of  his  younger  son.  By  this  time 
the  Confederate  General  was  warming  himself  in 
the  kitchen,  having  declared  that  his  brother  might 
do  as  he  pleased ; he  would  not  skulk  away  from 
his  father's  house  in  the  night. 

“ Frank,”  said  the  father,  as  his  younger  son  sat 
silently  thinking  of  what  had  been  told  him,  “it 
can  not  be  your  duty  to  be  false  to  your  father  in 
his  own  house.” 

“ It  is  not  always  easy,  Sir,  for  a man  to  see  what 
is  his  duty.  I wish  that  either  he  or  I had  not  come 
here.” 

“But  he  is  here;  and  you,  his  brother,  would 
not  take  advantage  of  his  coming  to  his  father’s 
house  ?”  said  the  old  man. 

“Do  you  remember,  Sir,  how  he  told  me  last 
year  that  if  ever  he  met  me  on  the  field  he  would 
shoot  me  like  a dog?” 

“ But,  Frank,  you  know  that  he  is  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  carry  out  such  a threat.  Now  he 
has  come  here  with  great  danger.” 

“ And  I have  come  with  none ; but  I do  not  see 
that  that  makes  any  difference.” 

“ He  has  put  up  with  it  all  that  he  may  see  the 
girl  he  loves.” 

“ Pshaw !”  said  Frank,  rising  up  from  his  chair. 
“ When  a man  has  work  to  do,  he  is  a fool  to  give 
way  to  play.  The  girl  he  loves ! Does  he  not 
know  that  it  is  impossible  that  she  should  ever  mar- 
ry him  ? Father,  I ought  to  insist  that  he  should 
leave  this  house  as  a prisoner.  I know  that  that 
would  be  my  duty.” 

“You  would  have,  Sir,  to  bear  my  curse.” 

“ I should  not  the  less  have  done  my  duty.  But, 
father,  independently  of  yonr  threat,  I will  neglect 
that  duty.  I can  not  bring  .myself  to  break  jour 
heart  and  my  mother’s.  But  I will  not  see  him. 
Good-by,  Sir.  I will  go  up  to  the  hotel,  and  will 
leave  the  place  before  daybreak  to-morrow.” 

After  some  few  further  words  Frank  Recken- 
thorpe left  the  house  without  encountering  his 
brother.  He  also  had  not  seen  Ada  Forster  since 
that  former  Christmas  when  they  had  all  been  to- 
gether, and  he  had  now  left  his  camp  and  come 
across  from  the  army  much  more  with  the  view  of 
inducing  her  to  acknowledge  the  hopelessness  of  her 
engagement  with  his  brother  than  from  any  domes- 
tic idea  of  passing  his  Christmas  at  home.  He  was 
a man  who  would  not  have  interfered  with  his 
brother’s  prospects,  as  regarded  either  love  or  mon- 
ey, if  he  had  thought  that  in  doing  so  he  would  in 
truth  have  injured  his  brother.  He  was  a hard  man, 
but  pne  not  willfulty  unjust.  He  had  satisfied  him- 
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self  that  a marriage  between  Ada  and  his  brother 
must,  if  it  were  practicable,  be  ruinous  to  both  of 
them.  If  this  were  so,  would  not  it  be  better  for  all 
parties  that  there  should  be  another  arrangement 
made  ? North  and  South  were  as  far  divided  now 
as  the  two  poles.  All  Ada's  hopes  and  feelings 
weie  with  the  North.  Could  he  allow  her  to  be 
taken  as  a bride  among  perishing  slaves  and  ruined 
whites? 

But  when  the  moment  for  his  sudden  departure 
came  he  knew  that  it  would  be  better  that  he  should 
go  without  seeing  her.  His  brother  Tom  had  made 
his  way  to  her  through  cold,  and  wet,  and  hunger, 
and  through  infinite  perils  of  a kind  sterner  even 
than  these.  Her  heart  now  would  be  full  of  soft- 
ness toward  him.  So  Frank  Reckenthorpe  left  the 
house  without  seeing  any  one  but  his  mother. 

Of  course  General  Tom  was  a hero  in  the  house 
for  the  few  days  that  he  remained  there,  and  of 
course  the  step  ho  had  taken  was  the  very  one  to 
strength!  n for  him  the  affection  of  the  girl  whom  he 
had  come  to  see. 

Ada  Forster  and  her  aunt  were  passionately 
Northern,  while  the  feelings  of  the  old  man  had 
gradually  turned  themselves  to  that  division  in  the 
nation  to  which  he  naturally  belonged.  For  months 
past  the  matter  on  which  they  were  all  thinking — 
the  subject  which  filled  their  minds  morning,  noon, 
and  night — was  banished  from  their  lips  because  it 
could  not  be  discussed  without  the  bitterness  of  hos- 
tility. But,  nevertheless,  there  was  no  word  of 
bitterness  between  Tom  Reckenthorpe  and  Ada  For- 
ster. While  these  few  short  days  lasted  it  was  all 
love.  Where  is  the  woman  whom  one  touch  of  ro- 
mance will  not  soften,  though  she  be  ever  so  im- 
pervious to  argument?  Tom  could  sit  up  stairs 
with  his  mother  and  his  betrothed,  and  tell  them 
stories  of  the  gallantry  of  the  South,  of  the  sacri- 
fices women  were  making,  and  of  the  deeds  men 
were  doing,  and  they  would  listen  and  smile  and 
caress  his  hand,  and  all  for  a while  would  be  pleas- 
ant ; while  the  old  Major  did  not  dare  to  speak  be- 
fore them  of  his  Southern  hopes.  But  down  in  the 
parlor,  during  the  two  or  three  long  nights  which 
General  Tom  passed  in  Frankfort,  open  secession 
was  discussed  between  the  two  men.  The  old  man 
now  had  given  away  altogether.  The  Yankees,  he 
said,  were  too  bjtter  for  him.  “ I wish  I had  died 
first ; that  is  all,”  he  said.  “ I wish  I had  died  first. 
Life  is  wretched  now  to  a man  who  can  do  nothing.” 
His  son  tried  to  comfort  him,  saying  that  secession 
would  certainly  be  accomplished  in  twelve  months, 
and  that  every  Slave  State  would  certainly  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Southern  Confederacy.  ■ But  the  Ma- 
jor shook  his  head.  “ Nothing  good  can  come  in  my 
time,”  he  said ; “ not  in  my  time — not  in  my  time.” 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  night  General  Tom 
took  his  departure.  An  old  slave  arrived  with  his 
horse  a little  before  midnight,  and  he  started  on  his 
journey.  “Whatever  turns  up,  Ada,”  he  said, 
“you  will  be  true  to  me.” 

“ I will ; though  you  are  a rebel,  all  the  same  for 
that.” 

“ So  was  Washington.” 

“ Washington  made  a nation ; you  are  destroying 
one.” 

“ We  are  making  another,  dear ; that’s  all.  But 
I won’t  talk  secesh  to  you  out  here  in  the  cold.  Go 
in,  and  be  good  to  my  father;  and  remember  tills, 
Ada,  I’ll  be  here  again  next  Christmas-eve,  if  I'm 
alive.” 

So  he  went,  and  made  his  journey  back  to  his  own 
camp  in  safety.  He  slept  at  a friend’s  house  during 
the  following  day,  and  on  the  next  night  again 
made  his  way  through  the  Northern  lines  back  into 
Virginia. 

After  that  came  a year  of  fighting,  and  General 
Tom  Reckenthorpe  remained  during  that  time  in 
Virginia,  and  was  attached  to  that  corps  of  General 
Lee’s  army  which  was  commanded  by  Stonewall 
Jackson.  It  was  not  probable,  therefore,  that  he 
would  be  left  without  active  employment.  During 
the  whole  year  he  was  fighting,  assisting  in  the 
wonderful  raids  that  were  made  by  that  man  whose 
loss  was  worse  to  the  Confederates  than  the  loss  of 
Vicksburg  or  of  New  Orleans.  And  General  Tom 
gained  for  himself  mark,  name,  and  glory — but  it 
was  the  glory  of  a soldier  rather  than  of  a general. 
No  one  looked  upon  him  as  the  future  commander 
of  an  army ; but  men  said  that  if  there  was  a rapid 
stroke  to  be  stricken,  under  orders  from  some  more 
thoughtful  head,  General  Tom  was  the  hand  to  strike 
it.  Thus  he  went  on  making  wonderful  rides  by 
night,  appearing  like  a warrior  ghost  leading  war- 
rior ghosts  in  some  quiet  valley  of  the  Federals, 
seizing  supplies  and  outting  oft  cattle,  till  his  name 
came  to  be  great  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and 
Ada  Forster,  Yankee  though  she  was,  was  proud  of 
her  rebel  lover. 

And  Frank  Reckenthorpe,  the  other  general, 
made  progress  also,  though  it  was  progress  of  a 
different  kind.  Men  did  not  talk  of  him  so  much 
as  they  did  of  Tom ; but  the  War  Office  at  Wash- 
ington knew  that  he  was  useful— and  used  him. 
He  remained  for  a long  time  attached  to  the  West- 
ern army,  having  been  removed  from  Kentucky  to 
St.  Louis,  in  Missouri,  and  was  there  when  his 
brother  last  heard  of  him.  “ I am  fighting  day  and 
night,”  he  once  said  to  one  who  was  with  him  from 
his  own  State,  “ and,  as  far  as  I can  learn,  Frank 
is  writing  day  and  night.  Upon  my  word,  I think  i 
that  I have  the  best  of  it.” 

It  was  but  a couple  of  days  after  this,  the  time 
then  being  about  the  latter  end  of  September,  that 
he  found  himself  on  horseback  at  the  head  of  three 
regiments  of  cavalry  near  the  foot  of  one  of  those 
valleys  which  lead  up  into  the  Blue  Mountain  ridge 
of  Virginia.  He  was  about  six  miles  in  advance  of 
Jackson’s  army,  and  had  pushed  forward  with  the 
view  of  intercepting  certain  Federal  supplies  which 
he  and  others  had  hoped  might  be  within  his  reach. 
Me  had  expected  that  there  would  be  fighting,  hut 
he  had  hardly  expected  so  much  fighting  as  came 
! hat  day  in  his  way.  He  got  no  supplies.  Indeed, 
he  got  nothing  but  blows,  and  though  on  that  day 
the  Confederates  would  not  admit  that  they  had 
been  worsted,  neither  could  they  claim  to  have  done 
more  than  hold  their  own.  But  General  Tom’s 
fighting  was  in  [ttytT djfy|  bWugh^  an  end. 


It  must  be  understood  that  there  was  no  great 
battle  fought  on  this  occasion.  General  Recken- 
thorpe, with  about  1500  troopers,  had  found  himself 
suddenly  compelled  to  attack  about  donble  that 
number  of  Federal  infantry.  He  did  so  once,  and 
then  a second  time,  but  on  each  occasion  without 
breaking  the  lines  to  which  he  was  opposed ; and 
toward  the  close  of  the  day  he  found  himself  un- 
horsed, but  still  unwounded,  with  no  weapon  in  his 
hand  but  his  pistol,  immediately  surrounded  by 
about  a dozen  of  his  own  men,  but  so  far  in  advance 
of  the  hotly  of  his  troops  as  to  make  it  almost  im- 
possible that  he  should  find  his  way  back  to  them. 
As  the  smoke  cleared  away  and  he  could  look  about 
him,  he  saw  that  he  was  close  to  an  uneven,  irreg- 
ular line  of  Federal  soldiers.  But  there  was  still  a 
chance,  and  he  had  turned  for  a rush,  with  his  pis- 
tol ready  for  use  in  his  hand,  when  ho  found  him- 
self confronted  by  a Federal  officer.  The  pistol 
was  already  raised,  and  his  finger  was  on  the  trig- 
ger, when  lie  saw  that  the  man  before  him  was  his 
brother. 

“ Your  time  has  come,"  said  Frank,  standing  his 
ground  very  calmly.  He  was  quite  unarmed,  and 
had  been  separated  from  his  men  and  ridden  over ; 
but  hitherto  he  had  not  been  hurt. 

“ Frank !”  said  Tom,  dropping  his  pistol -arm, 
“ is  that  you  ?”  » 

“And  you  are  not  going  to  do  it,  then?”  said 
Frank. 

“Do  what?”  said  Tom,  whose  calmness  was 
altogether  gone.  But  he  had  forgotten  that  threat 
as  soon  as  it  had  been  uttered,  and  did  not  even 
know  to  what  his  brother  was  aliuding. 

But  Tom  Reckenthorpe,  in  his  confusion  at  meet- 
ing his  brother,  had  lost  whatever  chance  there  re- 
mained to  him  of  escaping.  He  stood  for  a moment 
or  two*  looking  at  Frank,  and  wondering  at  the 
coincidence  which  had  brought  them  together,  be- 
fore he  turned  to  run.  Then  it  was  too  late.  In 
the  hurry  and  scurry  of  the  affair  all  but  two  of  his 
own  men  had  left  him,  and  he  saw  that  a rush  of 
Federal  soldiers  was  coming  up  around  him.  Nev- 
ertheless he  resolved  to  start  for  a run.  “ Give 
me  a chance,  Frank,”  he  said,  and  prepared  to  riui. 
But  as  he  went — or  rather,  before  he  had  left  the 
ground  on  which  he  was  standing  before  his  broth- 
er— a shot  struck  him,  and  he  was  disabled.  In  a 
minute  ho  was  as  though  he  were  stunned ; then  he 
smiled  faintly,  and  slowly  sunk  upon  the  ground. 
‘.‘It’s  all  up,  Frank,”  he  said,  “and  you  are  in  at 
the  death.” 

Frank  Reckenthorpe  was  soon  kneeling  beside 
his  brother  amidst  a crowd  of  his  own  men.  “ Spur- 
rell,”  he  said,  to  a young  officer  who  was  close  to 
him,  “it  is  my  own  brother.”  “ What!  General 
Tom ? ” said  Spurrell.  “Not dangerously,  I hope ?” 

By  this  time  the  wounded  man  had  been  able,  ns 
it  were,  to  feel  himself  and  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  the  damage  done  him.  “ It’s  my  right  leg,”  he 
said;  “just  on  the  knee.  If  you’ll  believe  me, 
Frank,  I thought  it  was  my  heart  at  first.  I don’t 
think  much  of  the  wound,  but  I suppose  you  won’t 
let  me  go.” 

Of  course  they  wouldn’t  let  him  go,  and,  indeed, 
if  they  had  been  minded  so  to  do,  he  could  not  have 
gone.  The  wound  was  not  fatal,  as  he  had  at  first 
thought ; but  neither  was  it  a matter  of  little  con- 
sequence as  he  afterward  asserted.  His  fighting 
was  over,  unless  he  could  fight  with  a leg  amputa- 
ted between  the  knee  and  hip. 

Before  nightfall  General  Tom  found  himself  in 
his  brother’s  quarters,  a prisoner  on  parole,  with  his 
leg  all  but  condemned  by  the  surgeon.  The  third 
day  after  that  saw  the  leg  amputated.  For  three 
weeks  the  two  brothers  remained  together,  and  aft- 
er that  the  elder  was  taken  to  Alexandria  as  a pris- 
oner, there  to  wait  his  chance  of  exchange.  At 
first  the  intercourse  between  the  two  brothers  was 
cold,  guarded,  and  uncomfortable ; but  after  a while 
it  became  more  kindly  than  it  had  been  for  many  a 
day.  Whether  it  wore  cold  or  kindly,  its  nature, 
we  may  be  sure,  was  such  as  the  younger  brother 
made  it.  Tom  was  ready  enough  to  forget  all  per- 
sonal animosity  as  soon  as  his  brother  would  him- 
self be  willing  to  do  sO;  though  he  was  willing 
enough  also  to  quarrel — to  quarrel  bitterly  as  ever 
— if  Frank  should  give  him  occasion.  As  to  that 
threat  of  the  pistol,  it  had  passed  away  from  Tom 
Reckenthorpe,  as  all  his  angry  words  passed  from 
him.  It  was  clean  forgotten.  It  was  not  simply 
that  he  had  not  wished  to  kill  his  brother,  but  that 
such  a deed  was  impossible  to  him.  The  threat 
had  been  like  a curse  that  means  nothing,  which  is 
used  by  passion  as  its  readiest  weapon  when  passion 
is  impotent.  But  with  Frank  Reckenthorpe  words 
meant  what  they  were  intended  to  mean.  The 
threat  had  rankled  in  his  bosom  from  the  time  of  its 
utterance  to  that  moment,  when  a strange  coinci- 
dence had  given  the  threatener  the  power  of  execu- 
ting it.  The  remembrance  of  it  was  then  strong 
upon  him,  and  he  had  expected  that  his  brother 
would  have  been  as  bad  as  his  word.  But-his  broth- 
er had  spared  him ; and  now,  slowly,  by  degrees,  he 
began  to  remember  that  also. 

“ What  are  your  plans,  Tom  ?”  he  said,  as  ho  sat 
one  day  by  his  brother's  bed  before  the  removal  of 
the  prisoner  to  Alexandria. 

‘ 1 Plans,  ” said  Tom.  “ How  should  a poor  fellow 
like  me  have  plans?  To  eat  bread  and  water  in 
prison  at  Alexandria,  I suppose.” 

“They’ll  let  you  up  to  Washington  on  your  pa- 
role, I should  think.  Of  course  I can  say  a word 
for  you.” 

“ Well,  then,  do  say  it.  I’d  have  done  as  much 
for  you,  though  I don't  like  your  Yankee  politics.” 

“Never  mind  my  politics  now,  Tom.” 

“ I never  did  mind  them.  But  at  any  rate,  you 
e I can’t  run  away.” 

It  should  have  been  mentioned  a little  way  back 
in  this  story  that  the  poor  old  Major  had  been  \ 
gathered  to  his  fathers  during  the  past  year.  As 
he  had  said  himself,  it  would  be  better  for  him  that  : 
he  should  die.  He  had  lived  to  see  the  glory  of  his  i 
country,  and  had  gloried  in  it.  If  further  glory  or 
even  further  gain  were  to  come  out  of  this  terrible 
war— as  great  gains  to  men  and  nations  do  come 
from  contests  which  are  very  terrible  while  they  | 
last— he  at  leaM  ,i  ; not  live  to  see  it  So  when  I 


he  was  left  by  his  sons,  he  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall  and  died. 

“ I suppose  you  will  get  home?”  said  Frank,  aft- 
er musing  a while,  “ and  look  after  my  mother  and 
Ada?” 

“ If  I can  I shall,  of  course.  What  else  can  I do 
with  one  leg?” 

“Nothing  in  this  war,  Tom,  of  course.”  Then 
there  was  another  pause  between  them.  “And 
what  will  Ada  do?”  said  Frank. 

“What  will  Ada  do?  Stay  at  home  with  my 
mother.” 

“ Ah,  yes.  But  she  will  not  remain  always 
Ada  Forster.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  ask  whether  I shall  marry 
her ; because  of  my  one  leg  ? If  she  will  have  me, 
I certainly  shall.” 

‘ ‘ And  will  she  ? Ought  you  to  ask  her  ?” 

“ If  I found  her  seamed  all  over  with  small-pox, 
with  her  limbs  broken,  blind,  disfigured  by  any 
misfortune  which  could  have  visited  her,  I would 
tako  her  as  my  wife  all  the  same.  If  she  were 
penniless  it  would  make  no  difference.  She  shall 
judge  for  herself;  but  I shall  expect  her  to  act  by 
me  as  I would  have  acted  by  her.”  Then  there 
was  another  pause.  “Look  here,  Frank,”  con- 
tinued General  Tom ; “if  you  mean  that  I am  to 
give  her  up  as  a reward  to  you  for  being  sent  home, 
I will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  bargain.” 

“ I had  intended  no  such  bargain,”  said  Frank, 
gloomily. 

“Very  well;  then  you  can  do  as  you  please.  If 
Ada  will  take  me,  I shall  marry  her  as  soon  as  she 
will  let  me.  If  my  being  sent  home  depends  upon 
that,  you  will  know  how  to  act  now.” 

Nevertheless  he  was  sent  home.  There  was  not 
another  word  spoken  between  the  two  brothers 
about  Ada  Forster.  Whether  Frank  thought  that 
he  might  still  have  a chance  through  want  of  firm- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  girl ; or  whether  he  consid- 
ered that  in  keeping  his  brother  away  from  home 
he  could,  at  least,  do  himself  no  good ; or  whether, 
again,  he  resolved  that  he  would  act  by  his  brother 
as  a brother  should  act,  without  reference  to  Ada 
Forster,  I will  not  attempt  to  say.  For  a day  or 
two  after  the  above  conversation  he  was  somewhat 
sullen,  and  did  not  talk  freely  with  his  brother. 
After  that  he  brightened  up  once  more,  and  before 
long  the  two  parted  on  friendly  terms.  General 
Frank  remained  with  his  command,  and  General 
Tom  tvas  sent  to  the  hospital  at  Alexandria,  or  to 
such  hospitalities  as  he  might  be  able  to  enjoy  at 
Washington  in  his  mutilated  state,  till  that  affair 
of  his  exchange  had  been  arranged. 

In  spite  of  his  brother’s  influence  at  head-quarters 
this  could  not  be  done  in  a day ; nor  could  permis- 
sion be  obtained  for  him  to  go  home  to  Kentucky 
till  such  exchange  had  been  effected.  In  this  way 
he  was  kept  in  terrible  suspense  for  something  over 
two  months,  and  mid-winter  was  upon  him  before 
the  joyful  news  arrived  that  he  was  free  to  go  where 
he  liked. 

Disturbed  as  was  the  state  of  the  country,  never- 
theless railways  ran  from  Washington  to  Baltimore, 
from  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg,  from  Pittsburg  to  Cin- 
cinnati, and  from  Cincinnati  to  Frankfort.  So  that 
General  Tom’s  journey  home,  though  with  but  one 
leg,  was  made  much  faster,  and  with  less  difficulty, 
than  that  last  journey  by  which  he  reached  the  old 
family  house.  And  again  he  presented  himself  on 
Christmas-eve.  Ada  declared  that  he  remained 
purposely  at  Washington,  so  that  he  might  make 
gooi.  his  last  promise  to  the  letter;  but  I am  in- 
clined to  think  that  he  allowed  no  such  romantic 
idea  as  that  to  detain  him  among  the  amenities  of 
Washington. 

He  arrived  again  after  dark,  but  on  this  occasion 
did  not  come  knocking  at  the  back  door.  He  had 
fought  his  fight,  had  done  his  share  of  the  battle, 
and  now  had  reason  to  be  afraid  of  no  one.  But 
again  it  was  Ada  who  opened  the  door  for  him. 

“ Oh,  Tom ! oh,  my  own  one !”  There  never  was  a 
word  of  question  between  them  as  to  whether  that 
unseemly  crutch  and  still  unhealed  wound  was  to 
make  any  difference  between  them.  General  Tom 
found  before  three  hours  were  over  that  he  lacked 
the  courage  to  suggest  that  he  might  not  be  accept- 
able to  her  as  a lover  with  one  leg.  There  are 
times  ip  which  girls  throw  off  all  their  coyness,  and 
are  as  bold  in  their  loves  as  men.  Such  a time  was 
this  with  Ada  Forster.  In  the  course  of  another 
month  the  elder  General  simply  sent  word  to. the 
younger  that  they  intended  to  be  married  in  May, 
if  the  war  did  not  prevent  them ; and  the  younger 
General  simply  sent  back  word  that  his  duties  at 
Head-quarters  woflld  prevent  his  being  present  at 
the  ceremony. 

And  they  were  married  in  May,  though  the  din 
of  war  was  going  on  around  them  on  every  side. 
And  from  that  time  to  this  the  din  of  war  is  still 
going  on,  and  they  are  in  the  thick  of  it. 


THE  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC. 

Odr  correspondent  with  this  army  furnishes  us 
with  a series  of  illustrations  of  the  recent  operations 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  we  reproduce 
on  pages  12  and  13.  They  require  only  a feV  words 
of  explanation.  The  centre  illustration  on  page 
12  shows  the  rebel  earth-works  at  Germania  Ford, 
which  were  abandoned  on  the  approach  of  Meade. 
The  illustration  at  the  bottom  of  page  12  shows 
Wurren’s  troops  attacking  and  carrying  Robertson’s 
Tavern,  an  old  Virginia  hostelry.  The  illustration 
at  the  top  of  page  12  shows  the  rebel  line  in  front 
of  Sedgwick  at  Mine  Run.  The  illustrations  on 
page  13  show  the  positions  on  Mine  Run.  At  the 
top  is  the  centre  of  both  armies,  Arnold's  battery 
on  the  left;  in  the  centre  is  Roc’s  Farm,  with  the 
Pennsylvania  batteries  F and  G in  the  fore-ground ; 
Clark  Mountain  in  the  distance  at  the  right ; this 
being  the  strong  point  in  the  enemy’s  position. 
The  bottom  cut  on  page  13  shows  the  cutting  on 
the  railroad  opposite  Warren’s  last  position  on  our 
extreme  left.  The  centre  cut  on  page  13  shows 
the  passage  at  Germania  Ford  on  our  return  from 
this  expedition.  The  remnants  of  the  bridge  on, 4 
the  plank  road  appear  in  the  sketch. 


HUMOUS  OF  THE  DAT. 

PorriNG  the  Question One  evenin',  as  I was  a sittln' 

by  Hetty,  and  had  worked  niyself  up  to  the  sticking  rt 
sez  I,  “ Hetty,  if  a feller  wns  to  ask  you  to  marry  In 
what  wnd  you  say?”  Then  she  laughed,  and  sez  \ 
“That  would  depend  on  who  asked  me."  Then  se^., 
“Suppose  it  wns  Ned  Willis f"  Sez  she,  “I’d  tell  Ned 
Willis,  but  not  you."  That  kinder  staggered  me ; but  I 
was  too  cute  to  lose  the  opportunity,  and  so  Eez  I ngeu, 
“Suppose  it  was  me?"  And  then  you  orter  see  her  pout 
up  her  lip,  and  sez  she,  “ 1 don't  take  no  supposes."  Well 
now,  you  see  there  was  nothin’  for  me  to  do  but  touch  the 
gun  off.  So  bang  it  went.  Sez  I,  “ Lor,  Hetty,  it’s  me. 
Won’t  you  say  yes  ?"  And  then  there  was  such  a hulla- 
balloo in  my  head,  I don't  know  'xactly  what  tuk  place, 
but  I thought  I lieerd  a yea  whisperin'  somewhere  out  of 
the  skirmish. 


An  old  Scotch  parson,  who  was  not  only  a preacher  hut 
a parson,  and  who  on  week  days  returned  the  visits  which 
his  people  made  to  him  at  the  kirk  on  Sundays,  once  came 
to  the  house  of  a parishioner,  where  his  gentle  knocking 
could  not  he  heard  for  the  noise  within.  Upon  this  he 
lifted  the  latch  and  walked  in,  saying,  In  a majesticsl  way. 
“I  should  like  to  know  who  is  the  head  of  this  house?" 
“ Weel,  Sir,”  said  Sandie,  “ if  ye  bide  a wee  we’ll  maybe 
be  able  to  tell  ye,  for  Janet  and  I are  just  trying  to  settle 
that  point." 

Foote,  sitting  at  table  next  to  a gentleman  who  had 
helped  himself  to  a very  large  piece  of  bread,  took  it  up, 
intending  to  cut  a slice  from  it.  “Sir,”  said  the  gentle- 
man, “that  is  my  bread."  “I  beg  a thousand  pardons, 
Sir,"  replied  Foote;  “I  protest  I took  it  for  the  leaf." 


We  Think  They  Mat May  not  “sweet  children"  of 

Hebrew  parentage  be  appropriately  called  little  Jew-jubes  ? 

Sweet  Bread.— Loaf  sugar. 


A young  Cambridge  student  once  contended  with  John- 
son, whom  he  metfat  Boswell's,  that  prosaic  poetry  and 
poetical  prose  must  be  equally  goo0.  “ No,  Sir,"  replied 
the  Doctor;  “a  man  may  like  brandy  in  his  tea,  though 
not  tea  in  his  brandy."  The  student  wns  asked  afterward 
what  ;he  thought  of  Dr.  Johnson.  “ I think,”  said  he, 
“that  lie  is  the  great  bear  of  conversation— his  diction  is 
all  contradiction.” 


i to  a physician  be  looked 


a medical  haul  f 


One  of  the  fair  daughters  of  Northampton  was  recently 
singing  a fashionable  air  at  n higli  pitcli  of  voice,  when  an 
Irishman,  who  was  passing  by,  rushed  in  with  a look  of 
astonishment,  and  exclaimed,  “Sure,  and  I thought  some 
one  was  being  inurthered!” 


A TOUGH  QUESTfON  AND  A LUCID  ANSWER. 

Question.  If  your  mother's  mother  was  my  mother's  sis- 
ter's  aunt,  wlmt  relation  would  your  great-gran d father's 
uncle's  nepiiew  be  to  my  older  brother's  first  cousin’s  Bon- 
in-law  ? 

Answer.  As  your  mother's  mother  is  to  my  elder  broth- 
er’s first  cousin's  son-in-law,  so  is  my  mother’s  sister’s  aunt 
to  your  great-grandfather's  uncle's  nephew.  Divide  your 
mother’s  mother  by  my  elder  brother’s  first  consin's  son- 
in-law,  and  multiply  my  mother’s  sister's  aunt  by  your 
great-grandfather’s  uncle's  nephew,  and  either  add  or  sab- 
strnct — we  forget  which — and  you  will  have  the  answer— 
“in  the  spring." 

The  Baptist  Chronicle  says : At  an  examination  of  girls 
for  the  rite  of  confirmation,  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  an- 
swer to  the  question,  "What  is  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  and  form  in  baptism?"  the  reply  of  a bright  little  the- 
ologian was,  “The  baby,  Sir!" 


e Excessively  to  See.— The 


Kansas  City  is  a gay  place,  and  they  hnve  queer  speci- 
mens of  humanity  down  there.  If  you  don’t  believe  it, 
read  the  following  from  the  Journal,  about  a woman  of 
doubtful  loyalty,  who  was  recently  before  the  Provost  Mar- 
shal: “She  gave  as  an  evidence  of  her  loyalty  that  her 
husband  had  been  killed  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixth 
Illinois  Regiment.  ‘ When  did  your  husband  go  to  Illi- 
nois?' 'About  three  years  ago.’  ‘That  was  before  the 
war,  was  it  not?'  ‘Yes.’  ‘ Why  did  you  not  go  with 
him  f ‘Well,  I didn’t  like  to  go  off  so  fnr  with  a man  I 
wasn’t  much  acquainted  with.'  ‘ You  don’t  mean  to  say 
that  your  husband  was  so  much  of  a stranger  that  you  did 
not  like  to  go  with  him?’  ‘Yes,  I do.  I had  only  been 
married  to  him  about  a year,  and  I wasn’t  going  to  leave 
my  folks  and  go  off  to  Illinois  with  a man  I didn't  know 
more  about'  ” What  could  he  do  but  discharge  her  ? 

A thief  having  stolen  a cup  from  a tavern  was  pur- 
sued and  a great  mob  was  raised  around  him.  A by- 
stander was  asked  what  wns  the  matter.  “ Nothing,” 
was  the  reply ; “ only  a poor  fellow  has  taken  a cup  too 


A Purr-vER&r.  Creature.—  A stubborn  cat. 


The  principal  of  a public  school  has  been  sending  circu- 
lars to  the  parents,  asking  for  a written  authority  to  “in- 
flict such  punishment,  corporal  or  otherwise,"  as  may  in 
his  judgment  be  proper.  The  following  answer  proves 
that  one  of  the  parents,  at  least,  was  pleased  with  the 
idea : “ Dear  Sir,— Your  flogging  cirklar  is  duly  receaved. 
I hopes,  as  to  ray  sun  John,  you  will  flog  him  jus  so  often 
as  you  like.  Hees  a bad  boy  is  John.  Although  I've  been 
in  the  habit  of  teaching  him  miself,  it  seems  to  me  he  will 
never  larn  anitliink— his  epeilin  is  speshnlly  ottragusly  de- 
ficient. Wallup  him  well,  Snr,  and  you  will  receave  my 
hearty  thanks.— Yours,  Moses  Walker.— P.S,  Wataccounts 
for  John  being  sich  a bad  scoller  is  that  he’s  my  sun  by  my 
wife’s  firet  husband.” 


People  often  make  use  of  the  expression,  “where  last 
year’s  snow  is.”  After  mature  consideration  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  its  nowhere  I 

A Seeming  Contradiction A suitable . name  for  a 

man  of  no  energy  and  fickle  mind  would  be  Mr.  Percy 
” — !fr.  Persevere. 


The  Christian  Advocate  says:  Meeting  with  a sick  man 
the  other  day,  we  asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  “ I’ve 
got  the  miasma."  “Ah,  indeed  1 And  what  are  you 
taking  for  it?"  “Oh,  nothing  but  Cherry's  Pictorial" — 
The  man  had  the  asthma  and  was  using  Cherry  Pector- 
al ; but  Mrs.  Pnrtington  herself  could  not  have  hit  upon 
happier  words  to  tell  the  disease  and  the  remedy. 

A gentleman  who  took  the  occasion  on  Sabbath  .ast  to 
doctor  seme  cider,  so  as  to  keep  it  sweet,  was  taken  to 
task  by  his  good  wife  for  laboring  on  the  Sabbath.  His 
reply  was  that  no  good  Christian  ought  to  find  fault  with 
his  work  on  that  day,  as  he  had  been  ioing  his  best  to 
prevent  his  cider  from  Working. 

When  Lord  Lauderdale  laughed  at  one  o'  .ueridan’s 
jests,  and  promised  to  repeat  it,  Sherldar  egged  him  to 
refrain  from  doing  so;  “for,"  Baid  he  a joke  in  your 
mouth  is  no  laughing  matter.” 

Dr.  Johnson  was  in  comp  -av  with  a very  loquacious 
lady,  of  whom  he  took  bn'  very  little  notice,  and  n piqv 
she  said  to  him,  “ Why,  Dortor,  I believe  yo'  are  ot 
very  fond  of  the  company  of  ladies."  “ You  ar<  uiiste.en. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

Sergeant  Saunders  thought  it  prudent  to 
let  the  emotion  subside  before  opening  the  de- 
fendant’s case : so  he  disarranged  his  papers,  and 
then  rearranged  them  as  before : and,  during 
this,  a person  employed  by  Richard  Hardie  went 
out  and  told  him  this  last  untoward  piece  of  ev- 
idence. He  winced : but  all  was  overbalanced 
by  this,  that  Skinner’s  evidence  was  now  inad- 
missible in  the  cause.  He  breathed  more  freely. 

Sergeant  Saunders  rose  with  perfect  dignity 
and  confidence,  and  delivered  a masterly  address. 
In  less  than  ten  minutes  the  whole  affair  took 
another  color  under  that  plausible  tongue.  The 
tactician  began  by  declaring  that  the  plaintiff 
was  perfectly  sane,  and  his  convalescence  was 
a matter  of  such  joy  to  the  defendant,  that  not 
even  the  cruel  misinterpretation  of  facts  and  mo- 
tives, to  which  his  amiable  client  had  been  ex- 
posed, could  rob  him  of  that  sacred  delight. 
“Our  case,  gentlemen,  is,  that  the  plaintiff  is 
sane,  and  that  he  owes  his  sanity  to  those  prompt, 
wise,  and  benevolent  measures,  which  we  took 
eighteen  months  ago,  at  an  unhappy  crisis  of 
his  mind,  to  preserve  his  understanding  and  his 
property.  Yes,  his  property,  gentlemen ; that 
property  which,  in  a paroxysm  of  mania,  he  was 
going  to  throw  away,  as  I shall  show  you  by  an 
unanswerable  document.  He  comes  here  to 
slander  us  and  mulct  us  out  of  five  thousand 
pounds ; but  I shall  show  you  he  is  sVeady  ten 
thousand  pounds  the  richer  for  that  act  of  ours, 
for  which  he  debits  us  five  thousand  pounds,  in- 
stead of  crediting  us  twice  the  sum.  Gentlemen, 

I can  not,  like  my  learned  friend,  call  witnesses 
from  the  clouds,  from  the  United  States,  and 
from  the  grave,  because  it  has  not  occurred  to 
my  client,  strong  in  the  sense  of  his  kindly 
and  honorable  intentions,  to  engage  gentlemen 
from  foreign  parts  with  woolly  locks,  and  nasal 
twangs,  to  drop  in  accidentally,  and  eke  out  the 
fatal  gaps  in  evidence.  The  class  of  testimony 
we  stand  upon  is  less  romantic : it  does  not  se- 
duce the  imagination  nor  play  upon  the  pas- 
sions ; but  it  is  of  a much  higher  character  in 
sober  men’s  eyes,  especially  in  a court  of  law. 

I rely,  not  on  witnesses  dropped  from  the  clouds, 
and  the  stars,  and  the  stripes — to  order,  nor 
even  on  the  prejudiced  statements  of  friends  and 
sweet-hearts,  who  always  swear  from  the  heart 
rather  than  from  the  head  and  the  conscience ; 
but  on  the  calm  testimony  of  indifferent  men, 
and  on  written  documents  furnished  by  the  plaint- 
iff, and  on  contemporaneous  entries  in  the  books 
of  the  asylum,  which  entries  formally  describe 
the  plaintiff’s  acts,  and  were  put  down  at  the 
time — at  the  time,  gentlemen — with  no  idea  of 
a trial  at  law  to  come,  but  in  compliance  with 
the  very  proper  provisions  of  a wise  and  salutary 
Act.  I shall  also  lay  before  you  the  evidence 
of  the  medical  witnesses  who  signed  the  certifi- 
cates, men  of  probity  and  honor,  and  who  have 
made  these  subtle  maladies  of  the  mind  the  spe- 
cial study  of  their  whole  life.  I shall  also  call 
the  family  doctor,  who  has  known  the  plaintiff 
and  his  ailments,  bodily  and  mental,  for  many 
years,  and  communicated  his  suspicions  to  one 
of  the  first  psychological  physicians  of  the  age, 
declining,  with  a modesty  which  we,  who  know 
less  of  insanity  than  he  does,  would  do  well  to 
imitate — declining,  I say,  to  pronounce  a posi- 
tive opinion  unfavorable  to  the  plaintiff',  till  he 
should  have  compared  notes  with  this  learned 
man,  and  profited  by  his  vast  experience.” 

In  this  strain  he  continued  for  a good  hour, 
until  the  defendant’s  case  seemed  to  be  a thing 
of  granite.  His  oration  ended,  he  called  a string 
of  witnesses:  everyone  of  whom  bore  the  learn- 
ed counsel  out  by  his  evidence  in  chief. 

But  here  came  the  grand  distinction  between 
the  defendant’s  case  and  the  plaintiff’s.  Cross- 
examination  had  hardly  shaken  the  plaintiff’s 
witnesses : it  literally  dissolved  the  defendant’s. 
Osmond  was  called,  and  proved  Alfred’s  head- 
aches and  pallor,  and  his  own  suspicions.  But 
then  Colt  forced  him  to  admit  that  many  young 
people  had  headaches  without  going  mad,  and 
were  pale  when  thwarted  in  love,  without  going 
mad : and  that  as  to  the  £14,000  and  the  phan- 
tom he  knew  nothing,  but  had  taken  all  that  for 
granted  on  Mr.  Richard  Hardie’s  word. 

Dr.  Wycherley  deposed  to  Alfred’s  being  in- 
sane and  abnormally  irritable,  and  under  a pe- 
cuniary illusion,  as  stated  in  his  certificate : and 
to  his  own  vast  experience.  But  the  fire  of  cross- 
examination  melted  all  his  polysyllables  into 
guess-work  and  hearsay.  It  melted  out  of  him 
that  he,  a stranger,  had  intruded  on  the  young 
man’s  privacy,  and  had  burst  into  a most  deli- 
cate topic,  his  disagreement  with  his  father,  and 
so  had  himself  created  the  very  irritation  he  had 
set  down  to  madness.  He  also  had  to  admit 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  £14,000  or  the 
phantom,  but  had  taken  for  granted  the  young 
man’s  own  father,  who  consulted  him,  was  not 
telling  him  a deliberate  and  wicked  falsehood. 

Colt. — In  short,  Sir,  you  were  retained  to 
make  the  man  out  insane,  just  as  my  learned 
friend  there  is  retained. 

Wycherley.— I think,  Sir,  it  would  not  be 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  my  profession  to 
notice  that  comparison. 

Colt. — I leave  defendant’s  counsel  to  thank 
you  for  that.  Come,  never  mind  dignity ; let  us 
have  a little  truth.  Is  it  consistent  with  your 
dignity  to  tell  us  whether  the  keepers  of  private 
asylums  pay  you  a commission  for  all  the  pa- 
tients you  consign  to  durance  vile  by  your  cer- 
tificates ? 

Dr.  Wycherley  fenced  with  this  question,  but 
the  remorseless  Colt  only  hept  him  longer  under 
torture,  and  dragged  out  of-hnn  ink  he  rereived 
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fifteen  per  cent  from  the  asylum  keepers  for  ev- 
ery patient  he  wrote  insane;  and'  that  he  had 
an  income  of  eight  hundred  pounds  a year  from 
that  source  alone.  This,  of  course,  was  the  very 
thing  to  prejudice  a jury  against  the  defense : 
and  Colt’s  art  was  to  keep  to  their  level. 

Speers,  cross-examined,  failed  to  conceal  that 
he  was  a mere  tool  of  Wycherley’s,  and  had 
signed  in  manifest  collusion,  adhering  to  the 
letter  of  the  statute,  but  violating  its  spirit : for 
certainly,  the  act  never  intended  by  “separate 
examination,”  that  two  doctors  should  come  into 
the  passage,  and  walk  into  the  room  alternately, 
then  reunite,  and  do  the  signing  as  agreed  be- 
fore they  ever  saw  the  patient.  As  to  the  illu- 
sion about  the  fourteen  thousand  pounds,  Speers 
owned  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  uttered  a word 
about  the  subject,  but  had  peremptorily  declined 
it.  He  had  to  confess,  too,  that  he  had  taken 
for  granted  Dr.  Wycherley  was  correctly  in- 
formed about  the  said  illusion. 

“In  short,”  said  the  judge,  interposing,  “Dr. 
Wycherley  took  the  very  thing  for  granted  which 
it  was  his  duty  to  ascertain : and  you,  Sir,  not 
to  be  behind  Dr.  Wycherley,  took  the  thing  for 
granted  at  second-hand.”  And  when  Speers 
had  left  the  box,  he  said  to  Sergeant  Saunders, 
“ If  this  case  is  to  be  defended  seriously,  you  had 
better  call  Mr.  Richard  Hardie  without*  further 
delay.” 

“It  is  my  wish,  my  lud;  but  I am  sorry  to 
say  he  is  in  the  country  very  ill ; and  I have  no 
hope  of  seeing  him  here  to-morrow." 

“ Oh,  well ; so  that  you  do  call  him.  I shall 
not  lay  hearsay  before  the  jury : hearsay  gath- 
ered from  Mr.  Richard  Hardie — whom  you  will 
call  in  person  if  the  reports  he  has  circulated 
have  any  basis  whatever  in  truth.” 

Mr.  Saunders  said,  coolly,  “Mr.  Richard 
Hardie  is  not  the  defendant,”  and  flowed  on ; 
nor  would  any  but  a lawyer  have  suspected  what 
a terrible  stab  the  judge  had  given  him  so  quietly. 

The  surgeon  of  Silverton  House  was  then 
sworn,  and  produced  the  case  book ; and  there 
stood  the  entries  which  had  been  so  fatal  to 
Alfred  with  the  visiting  justices.  Suicide,  hom- 
icide, self-starvation.  But  the  plaintiff'  got  to 
Mr.  Colt  with  a piece  of  paper,  on  which  he  had 
written  his  view  of  all  this,  and  cross-examina- 
tion dissolved  the  suicide  and  homicide  into  a 
spirited  attempt  to  escape  and  resist  a false  im- 
prisonment. As  for  the  self-starvation,  Colt 
elicited  that  Alfred  had  eaten  at  six  o'clock 
though  not  at  two.  “And  pray,  Sir,”  said  he, 
contemptuously,  to  the  witness,  “do  yon  never 
stir  out  of  a mad-house  ? Do  you  imagine  that 
gentlemen  in  their  senses  dine  at  two  o’clock  in 
the  nineteenth  century?” 

“No.  I don’t  say  that.” 

“What  do  you  say,  then?  Is  forcible  im- 
prisonment of  a bridegroom  in  a mad-house  the 
thing  to  give  a gentleman  a factitious  appetite 
at  your  barbarous  dinner-hour?” 

In  a word,  Colt  was  rough  with  this  witness, 
and  nearly  smashed  him.  Saunders  fought  gal- 
lantly on,  and  put  in  Lawyer  Crawford  with  his 
draft  of  the  insane  deed,  as  he  oalled  it,  by  which 
the  erotic  monomaniac  Alfred  divested  himself 
of  all  his  money  in  favor  of  the  Dodds.  There 
was  no  dissolving  this  deed  away ; and  Crawford 
swore  he  had  entreated  the  plaintiff  not  to  insist 
on  his  drawing  so  unheard-of  a document ; but 
opposition  or  question  seemed  to  irritate  his 
client  so  that  he  had  complied,  and  the  deed  wus 
to  have  been  signed  on  the  wedding-day. 

All  the  lawyers  present  thought  this  looked 
really  mad.  Fancy  a man  signing  away  his  prop- 
erty to  his  wife’s  relatives ! The  court,  which 
had  already  sat  long  beyond  the  usual  time,  broke 
up,  leaving  the  defendant  with  this  advantage. 
Alfred  Hardie  and  his  friends  made  a little  knot 
in  the  hall  outside,  and  talked  excitedly  over  the 
incidents  of  the  trial.  Mr.  Compton  introduced 
Fullalove  and  Vespasian.  They  all  shook  hands 
with  this,  and  thanked  them  warmly  for  the 
timely  and  most  unexpected  aid.  But  Green  and 
a myrmidon  broke  in  upon  their  conversation. 
“I  am  down  on  Mr.  Barkington,  alias  Noah 
Skinner.  It  isn’t  very  far  from  here,  if  you  will 
follow  me.  ” Green  was  as  excited  as  a fox-hound 
when  Pug  has  begun  to  trail  his  brush  ; the  more 
so  that  another  client  of  his  wanted  Noah  Skin- 
ner ; and  so  the  detective  was  doing  a double 
stroke  of  business.  He  led  the  way ; it  was  dry, 
and  they  all  went  in  pairs  after  him  into  the  back 
slums  of  Westminster : and  a pretty  part  that  is. 

Now  as  they  went  along  Alfred  hung  behind 
with  Julia,  and  asked  her  what  on  earth  she 
meant  by  swearing  that  it  was  all  over  between 
her  and  him.  “Why,  your  last  letter  was  full 
of  love,  dearest ; what  could  you  be  thinking  of 
to  say  that  ?” 

She  shook  her  head  sadly,  and  revealed  to 
him,  with  many  prayers  for  forgiveness,  that  she 
had  been  playing  a part  of  late : that  she  had 
concealed  her  father’s  death  from  him,  and  the 
fatal  barrier  interposed.  “I  was  afraid  you 
would  be  disheartened,  arid  lose  your  first  class, 
and  perhaps  your  trial.  But  you  are  safe 
now,  dear  Alfred;  I am  sure  the  judge  sees 
through  them ; for  I have  studied  him  for  you. 

I know  his  face  by  heart,  and  all  his  looks  and 
what  they  mean.  My  Alfred  will  be  cleared  of 
this  wicked  slander,  and  happy  with  some  one — 
Ah  1” 

“Yes,  I mean  to  be  happy  with  some  one,” 
said  Alfred.  “I  am  not  one  of  your  self-sacri- 
ficing fools.  You  shall  not  sacrifice  me  to  your 
mother’s  injustice  nor  to  the  caprices  of  fate. 
We  love  one  another;  but  you  would  immolate 
me  for  the  pleasure  of  immolating  yourself. 
Don’t  provoke  me,  or  I’ll  carry  you  off  by  force. 

I swear  it,  by  Him  who  made  us  both.” 

“Dearest,  how  wildly  you  talk.”  She  hung 
her  head,  and  had  a guilty  thrill.  She  could  not 
help  thinking  that  eccentric  little  measure  would 
relieve  her  of  the  sin  of  disobedience. 

“I’ll  do  it  too,”  said  he.  “ I’m  not  a man  to 
be  beat.”  I 
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After  uttering  this  doughty  resolution  he  was 
quite  silent,  and  they  went  sadly “de  by  side ; so 
dear,  so  near,  yet  always  some  infernal  thing  or 
other  coming  between  them.  They  reached  a 
passage  in  a miserable  street.  At  the  mouth 
stood  two  of  Green’s  men,  planted  there  to  fol- 
low Skinner  should  he  go  out : but  they  reported 
all  quiet.  “ Bring  the  old  gentleman  up,”  said 
Green.  “I  appointed  him  six  o'clock,  and  it’s 
on  the  stroke.  ” He  then  descended  the  passage, 
and  striking  a light  led  the  way  up  a high  stair. 
Skinner  lived  on  the  fifth  story.  Green  tapped 
at  his  door.  “Mr.  Barkington.” 

No  reply. 

“Mr.  Barkington,  I’ve  brought  you  some 
money.” 

No  reply. 

“Perhaps  he  is  not  at  home,"  said  Mr.  Comp- 
ton. 

“Oh  yes,  Sir,  I sent  a sharp  boy  up,  and  he 
picked  the  paper  out  of  the  keyhole  and  saw  him 
sitting  reading.” 

He  then  applied  his  own  eye  to  the  keyhole. 
“I  see  something  black,”  said  he,  “I  think  he 
suspects.” 

While  he  hesitated,  they  became  conscious  of 
a pungent  vapor  stealing  through  the  now  open 
keyhole. 

“ Hallo!”  said  Green,  “What  is  this?” 

Fullalove  observed  coolly  that  Mr.  Skinner’s 
lungs  must  be  peculiarly  made  if  he  could  breathe 
in  that  atmosphere.  “If  you  want  to  see  him 
alive,  let  me  open  the  door.  ” 

“There’s  something  amiss  here,”  said  Green, 
gravely. 

At  that  Fullalove  whipped  out  a tool  no  bigger 
than  a nut-cracker,  forced  the  edge  in,  and  sent 
the  door  flying  open.  The  room  or  den  was  full 
of  an  acrid  vapor,  and  close  to  them  sat  he  they 
sought  motionless. 

“ Keep  the  lady  back,”  cried  Green,  and  threw 
the  vivid  light  of  his  bull's-eye  on  a strange, 
grotesque,  and  ghastly  scene.  The  floor  was 
covered  with  bright  sovereigns  that  glittered  in 
the  lamp-light.  On  the  table  was  an  open  book, 
and  a candle  quite  burned  down  : the  grease  had 
run  into  a circle. 

And  as  was  that  grease  to  the  expired  light, 
so  was  the  thing  that  sat  there  in  human  form 
to  the  Noah  Skinner  they  had  come  to  seek. 
Dead  this  many  a day  of  charcoal  fumes,  but 
preserved  from  decomposition  by  those  very 
fumes,  sat  Noah  Skinner,  dried  into  bones  and 
leather,  waiting  for  them  with  his  own  Hard 
Cash,  and  with  theirs : for,  creeping  awe-struck 
round  that  mummified  figure  seated  dead  on  his 
pool  of  sovereigns,  they  soon  noticed  in  his  left 
hand  a paper : it  was  discolored  by  the  vapor, 
and  part  hid  by  the  dead  thhmb ; but  thus  much 
shone  out  clear  and  amazing,  that  it  was  a bank- 
er’s receipt  to  David  Dodd,  Esq.,  for  £14,000, 
drawn  at  Barkington,  and  signed  for  Richard 
Hardie  by  Noah  Skinner.  Julia  had  drawn 
back,  and  was  hiding  her  face ; but  soon  curi- 
osity struggled  with  awe  in  the  others:  they 
peeped  at  the  Receipt ; they  touched  the  weird 
figure.  Its  yellow  skin  sounded  like  a drum, 
and  its  joints  creaked  like  A puppet’s.  At  last 
Compton  suggested  that  Edward  Dodd  ought  to 
secure  that  valuable  document. 

“ No,  no,”  said  Edward : “ it  is  too  like  rob- 
bing the  dead.  ” 

“ Then  I will,"  said  Compton. 

But  he  found  the  dead  thumb  and  finger  would 
not  part  with  the  receipt ; then,  as  a trifle  turns 
the  scale,  he  hesitated  in  turn : and  all  but  Julia 
stood  motionless,  round  the  body  that  held  the 
Receipt,  the  soul  of  the  lost  Cash,  and  yet  still, 
as  in  life,  seemed  loth  to  part  with  it. 

Then  Fullalove  came  beside  the  arm-chair, 
and  said,  ‘ ‘ I’m  a man  from  foreign  parts ; I 
have  no  interest  here  but  justice : and  justice 
I’ll  dew.  ” He  took  the  dead  arm,  and  the  joint 
creaked : he  applied  the  same  lever  to  the  bone 
and  parchment  hand  he  had  to  the  door:  it 
creaked  too,  but  more  faintly,  and  opened  and 
let  out  this : 


CHAPTER  LVTI. 

Just  before  noon  next  day,  on  board  the  Vul- 
ture, the  bell  on  which  the  half  hours  are  struck 
was  tolled  slowly  to  collect  the  ship’s  company ; 
and  soon  the  gangways  and  booms  were  crowd- 
ed, and  even  the  yards  were  manned  with  sail- 
ors, collected  to  see  their  shipmate  committed  to 
the  deep.  Next  came  the  lieutenants  and  mid- 
shipmen and  stood  reverently  on  the  deck : the 
body  was  brought  and  placed  on  a grating. 
Then,  all  heads  being  uncovered  below  and  aloft, 
the  chaplain  read  the  solemn  service  of  the  dead. 

Many  tears  were  shed  by  the  rough  sailors, 
the  more  so  that  to  most  of  them,  though  not  to 
the  officers,  it  was  now  known  that  poor  Billy 
had  not  always  been  before  the  mast,  but  had 
seen  better  days,  and  commanded  vessels,  and 
saved  lives;  and  now  he  had  lost  his  own. 

The  service  is  the  same  as  ashore,  with  this 
exception  : that  the  words  “ We  commit  his  body 
to  the  ground,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,”  etc., 
are  altered  at  sea,  thus:  “We  commit  his  body 
to  the  deep,  to  be  turned  into  corruption,  look- 
ing for  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  when  the 
sea  shall  give  up  her  dead,  and  the  life  bf  the 
world  to  come.”  At  these  words  the  body  is  al- 
lowed to  glide  off  the  grating  into  the  sea.  The 
chaplain’s  solemn  voice  drew  near  those  very 
words,  and  the  tears  of  pity  fell  faster;  and 
Georgie  White,  an  affectionate  boy,  sobbed  vio- 
lently, and  shivered  beforehand  at  the  sullen 
plunge  that  he  knew  would  soon  come,  and  then 
lie  should  see  no  more  poor  Billy  who  had  given 
I his  life  for  his. 

At  this  moment  the  captain  came  flying  on 
deck,  and,  jumping  on  to  a gun,  cried  sharply, 
“Avast!  Haul  that  body  aboard.” 

The  sharp  voice  of  command  cut  across  the 
solemn  words  and  tones  in  the  most  startling 
way.  The  chaplain  closed  his  book  with  a look 
of  amazement  and  indignation : the  sailors  stared, 
and  for  the  first  time  did  not  obey  an  order.  To 
be  sure  it  was  one  they  had  never  heard  before. 
Then  the  captain  got  angry,  and  repeated  his 
command  louder;  and  the  body  was  almost 
jerked  in  board. 

“Carry  him  to  my  cabin;  and  uncover  his 
face.” 

By  this  time  nothing  could  surprise  Jackey 
Tar.  Four  sailors  executed  the  order  promptly. 

“Bosen,  pipe  to  duty.” 

While  the  men  were  dispersing  to  their  sever- 
al stations,  Captain  Bazalgette  apolog'z  d to  the 
chaplain,  and  explained  to  him  and  to  the  of- 
ficers. But  I give  his  explanation  in  my  own 
words.  Finding  the  ship  quiet,  the  purser  wont 
to  the  captain  down  below,  and  asked  him  cool- 
ly what  entry  he  should  make  in  the  ship’s  books 
about  this  William  Thompson,  who  was  no  more 
William  Thompson  than  he  was.  “What  do 
you  mean?”  said  the  captain.  Then  the  purser 
told  him  that  Thompson’s  mess-mates,  in  pre- 
paring him  last  night  for  interment,  had  found 
a little  bag  round  his  neck,  and  inside  it  a med- 
al of  the  Humane  Society,  and  a slip  of  paper 
written  on  in  a lady’s  hand ; then  they  had  sent 
for  him ; and  he  had  seen  at  once  that  this  was 
a mysterious  case : this  lady  spoke  of  him  as  her 
husband,  and  skipper  of  a merchant  vessel. 

“What  is- that?”  roared  the  captain,  who 
hitherto  had  listened  with  scarce  half  an  ear. 

“Skipper  of  a merchant  vessel,  Sir,  as  sure  as 
you  command  her  Majesty’s  frigate  Vulture:  and 
then  we  found  his  shirt  marked  with  the  same 
name  as  the  lady’s.” 

“What  was  the  lady’s  name?” 

“Lucy  Dodd;  and  David  Dodd  is  on  the 
shirt.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  this  before?”  cried 
the  captain. 

“Didn’t  know  it  till  last  night.” 

‘ ‘ Why  it  is  twelve  o’clock.  They  are  burying 
him.” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“Lucy  w'ould  never  forgive  me,”  cried  the 
captain.  And  to  the  purser’s  utter  amazement 


A stately  foot  came  up  the  stair,  but  no  one 
heard  it.  All  were  absorbed  in  the  strange  weird 
sight,  and  this  great  stroke  of  fate ; or  of  Provi- 
dence. 

“ This  is  yours,  I reckon,”  said  Fullalove,  and 
handed  it  to  Edward. 

“No,  no!”  said  Compton.  “See:  I’ve  just 
found  a will,  bequeathing  all  he  has  in  the  world 
with  his  blessing,  to  Miss  Julia  Dodd.  These 
sovereigns  are  yours,  then.  But  above  all,  the 
paper:  as  your  legal  adviser,  I insist  on  your 
taking  it  immediately.  Possession  is  nine  points. 
However,  it  is  actually  yours,  in  virtue  of  this  be- 
quest.” 

A solemn,  passionless  voice  seemed  to  fall  on 
them  from  the  clouds, 

“Noj  ix  is  Mine.” 


he  clapped  on  his  cocked  hat,  and  flew  out  of 
the  cabin  on  the  errand  I have  described. 

He  now  descended  to  the  cabin  and  looked : 
a glance  was  enough  : there  lay  the  kindly  face 
that  had  been  his  friend  man  and  boy. 

He  hid  his  own  with  his  hands,  and  moaned. 
He  cursed  his  own  blindness  and  stupidity  in 
not  recognizing  that  face  among  a thousand. 
In  this  he  was  unjust  to  himself.  David  had 
never  looked  himself  till  now. 

He  sent  for  the  surgeon,  and  told  him  the 
whole  sad  story:  and  asked  him  what  could  be 
done.  His  poor  cousin  Lucy  had  more  than 
once  expressed  her  horror  of  interment  at  sea. 
“ It  is  very  hot,”  said  he ; “but  surely  you  must 
know  someway]  bfkje^pirig  him  till  we  land  in 


I New  Zealand : curse  these  flies ; how  they  bite !” 
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The  surgeon’s  eyes  sparkled;  he  happened 
to  be  an  enthusiast  in  the  art  of  embalming. 

“ Keep  him  to  New  Zealand  ?”  said  he  contempt- 
uously. “ I’ll  embalm  him  so  that  he  shall  go 
to  England  looking  just  as  he  does  now — by-thc- 
by,  I never  saw  a drowned  man  keep  his  color  so 
well  before — ay,  and  two  thousand  years  after 
that,  if  you  don’t  mind  the  expense.” 

“The  expense!  I don’t  care  if  it  cost  me  a 
year’s  pay.  I think  of  nothing  but  repairing 
my  blunder  as  far  as  I can.” 

The  surgeon  was  delighted.  Standing  over 
his  subject,  who  lay  on  the  captain’s  table,  he 
told  that  officer  how  he  should  proceed.  “I 
have  all  the  syringes,”  he  said ; “a  capital  col- 
lection. I shall  inject  the  veins  with  care  and 
patience ; then  I shall  remove  the  brain  and  the 
viscera,  and  provided  I’m  not  stinted  in  arsenic 
and  spices — ” 

“ I give  you  carte  blanche  on  the  purser : make 
your  preparations  and  send  for  him.  Don’t  tell 
me  how  you  do  it ; but  do  it.  I must  write  and 
tell  poor  Lucy  I have  got  him,  and  am  bringing 
. him  home  to  her — dead.” 

The  surgeon  was  gone  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour ; he  then  returned  with  two  men  to  remove 
the  body,  and  found  the  captain  still  writing  his 
letter,  very  sorrowful:  but  now  and  then  slap- 
ping his  face  or  leg  with  a hearty  curse  as  the 
flies  stung  him. 

The  surgeon  beckoned  the  men  in  softly,  and 
pointed  to  the  body,  for  them  to  carry  it  out. 

Now,  as  he  pointed,  his  eye  following  his  fin- 
ger, fell  on  something  that  struck  that  experi- 
enced eye  as  incredible : he  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  astonishment  so  loud  that  the  captain 
ooked  up  directly  from  his  letter;  and  saw  him 
: anding  with  his  finger  pointing  at  the  corpse, 
a id  his  eyes  staring  astonishment.  “What 
n-  w ?”  said  the  captain,  and  rose  from  his  seat. 

‘Look!  look!  look!” 

' he  captain  came  and  looked,  and  said  he  saw 
noti  ing  at  all. 

“ The  fly;  the  fly!”  cried  the  surgeon. 

“ j 'es,  I see  one  of  them  has  been  biting  him ; 
for  th  ire’s  a little  blood  trickling.  Poor  fel- 
low!” 

“ A lead  man  can’t  bleed  from  the  small  veins 
in  his  sldn/^aid  the  man  of  art.  “He  is  alive, 
captain,  he  iff  alive,  as  sure  as  we  stand  here, 
and  God’s  above.  That  little  insect  was  wiser 
than  us ; lie  is  alive.” 

“ Jackson,  don’t  trifle  with  me,  or  I’ll  hang 
you  at  the  yard-arm.  God  bless  you,  Jackson ! 

Is  it  really  possible  ? Run  some  of  you ; get  a 
mirror ; I have  heard  that  is  a test.” 

“Mirror  be  hanged.  Doctor  Fly  knows  his 
6usiness.’’ 

All  was  now  flutter  and  bustle:  and  various 
attempts  were  made  to  resuscitate  David,  but  all 
in  vain.  At  last  the  surgeon  had  an  idea.  “ This 
man  was  never  drowned  at  all,”  said  he : “I  am 
sure  of  it.  This  is  catalepsy.  He  may  lie  this 
way  for  a week.  But  dead  he  is  not.  I’ll  try 
the  douche.”  David  was  then  by  his  orders 
stripped,  and  carried  to  a place  where  they  could 
turn  a water-cock  on  him  from  a height ; and 
the  surgeon  had  soon  the  happiness  of  pointing 
out  to  the  captain  a slight  blush  on  David’s  skin 
in  parts,  caused  by  the  falling  water.  All  doubt 
ceased  with  this:  the  only  fear  was  lest  they 
should  shake  out  the  trembling  life  by  rough 
usage.  They  laid  him  on  his  stomach,  and  with 
a bellows  and  pipe  so  acted  on  the  lungs  that 
at  last  a genuine  sigh  issued  from  the  patient’s 
breast.  Then  they  put  him  in  a warm  bed,  and 
applied  stimulants ; and  by  slow  degrees  the  eye- 
lids began  to  wink,  the  eyes  to  look  more  mel- 
low, the  respiration  to  strengthen,  the  heart  to 
beat:  “Patience,  now,”  said  the  surgeon,  “pa- 
tience, and  lots  of  air.” 

Patience  was  rewarded.  J ust  four  hours  after 
the  first  treatment,  a voice,  faint  but  calm  and 
genial,  issued  from  the  bed  on  their  astonished 
ears,  “Good-morning  to  you  all.” 

They  kept  very  quiet.  In  about  five  minutes 
more  the  voice  broke  out  again,  calm  and  sono- 
rous. 

“Where  is  my  money  ? my  fourteen  thou- 
sand pounds.” 

These  words  set  them  all  looking  at  one  an- 
other ; and  very  much  puzzled  the  surgeon : 
they  were  delivered  with  such  sobriety  and  con- 
viction. “Captain,”  he  whispered,  “ask  him 
if  he  knows  you.” 

. “David,”  said  the  captain,  kindly,  “do  you 

know  me?” 

David  looked  at  him  earnestly,  and  his  old 
kindly  smile  broke  out,  “Know  ye,  ye  dog,” 
said  he,  “why  you  are  my  cousin  Reginald. 
And  how  came  you  into  this  thundering  Bank  ? 

I hope  you  have  got  no  money  here.  Ware 
land  sharks !” 

“We  are  not  in  a Bank,  David;  we  are  on 
board  my  ship." 

‘ ‘ The  deuce  we  arc.  But  where’s  my  money  ?’’ 

“Oh,  we’ll  talk  about  that  by-and-by.” 

The  surgeon  stepped  forward  and  said,  sooth- 
ingly, “You  have  been  very  ill,  Sir.  You  have 
had  a fit.” 

“ I believe  you  are  right,”  said  David,  thought- 
fully. 

“Will  you  allow  me  to  examine  your  eye?” 

“Certainly,  doctor.” 

The  surgeon  examined  David’s  eye  with  his 
thumb  and  finger;  and  then  looked  into  it  to 
see  how  the  pupil  dilated  and  contracted. 

He  rubbed  his  hands  after  this  examination  ; 
“More  good  news,  captain!”  then  lowering  his 
voice,  “ Your  friend  is  as  sane  as  / am." 

The  surgeon  was  right.  A shock  had  brought 
back  the  reason  a shock  had  taken  away.  But 
how  or  why  I know  no  more  than  the  child  un- 
born. The  surgeon  wrote  a learned  paper,  and 
explained  the  whole  most  ingeniously.  I don’t 
believe  one  word  of  iis  explanation’  and  can’t 
better  it,  so  confine  myself-  to-  the.  phenomena. 
Being  now  sane,  the  boubdiqrl  trail  «f  h£  ffiem- 
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ory  was  shifted.  He  remembered  his  whole  life 
up  to  his  demanding  his  cash  back  of  Richard 
Hardie:  and  there  his  reawakened  mind  stopped 
dead  short.  Being  asked  if  he  knew  William 
Thompson,  he  said,  “Yes,  perfectly.  The  man 
was  a foretopman  on  board  the  Agra , and  rath- 
er a smart  hand.  The  ship  being  aground,  he 
came  or  to  sea  on  a piano:  but  we  cut  the 
hawser  and  he  got  safe  ashore.”  His  recovered 
reason  rejected  with  contempt  as  an  idle  dream 
all  that  had  happened  while  that  reason  was  in 
defect.  The  last  phenomena  I have  to  record 
were  bodily ; one  was  noted  by  Mr.  Georgie 
White  in  these  terms:  “Billy’s  eyes  used  to  be 
like  a seal’s : but  now  he  is  a great  gentleman 
they  are  like  yours  and  mine.”  The  other  was 
more  singular : with  his  recovered  reason  came 
his  first  gray  hair,  and  in  one  fortnight  it  was 
all  as  white  as  snow.” 

He  remained  a fortnight  on  board  the  Vulture, 
beloved  by  high  and  low.  He  walked  the  quar- 
ter-deck in  the  dress  of  a private  gentleman,  but 
looking  like  an  admiral.  The  sailor^  touched 
their  hats  to  him  with  a strange  mixture  of 
veneration  and  jocoseness.  They  called  him 
among  themselves  Commodore  Billy.  He  was 
supplied  with  funds  by  Reginald,  and  put  on 
board  a merchant-ship  bound  for  England.  He 
landed,  and  went  straight  to  Barkington.  There 
he  heard  his  family  were  in  London.  He  came 
back  to  London,  and  sought  them : a friend  told 
him  of  Green;  he  went  to  him,  and  of  course 
Green  saw  directly  who  he  was.  But  able  men 
don’t  cut  business  short;  he  gravely  accepted 
David’s  commission  to  find  him  Mrs.  Dodd. 
Finding  him  so  confident  David  asked  him  if 
he  thought  he  could  find  Richard  Hardie,  or  his 
clerk,  Noah  Skinner ; both  of  whom  had  levant- 
ed from  Barkington.  Green,  who  was  on  a hot 
scent  as  to  Skinner,  demurely  accepted  both 
commissions,  and  appointed  David  to  meet  him 
at  a certain  place  at  six.  • 

He  came;  he  found  Green’s  man,  who  took 
him  up  stairs,  and  there  was  that  excited  group 
determining  the  ownership  of  the  receipt. 

Now  to  David  that  receipt  was  a thing  of 
yesterday.  “It  is  mine,”  said  he.  They  all 
turned  to  look  at  this  man,  with  sober,  passion- 
less voice,  and  hair  of  snow.  A keen  cry  from 
Julia’s  heart  made  every  heart  there  qu’ver,  and 
in  a moment  she  was  clinging  and  sobbing  on 
her  father’s  neck.  Edward  could  only  get  his 
hand  and  press  and  kiss  it.  Instinct  told  them 
Heaven  had  given  them  their  father  back  mind 
and  all. 

Ere  the  joy  and  the  emotion  had  calmed  them- 
selves, Alfred  Hardie  stepped  out  and  ran  like  a 
deer  to  Pembroke  Street. 

Those  who  were  so  strangely  reunited  could 
not  part  for  a long  time,  even  to  go  down  the 
stairs  one  by  one. 

David  was  the  first  to  recover  his  composure : 
indeed,  great  tranquillity  of  spirit  had  ever  since 
his  cure  been  a remarkable  characteristic  of  this 
man’s  nature.  His  passing  mania  seemed  to 
have  burnt  out  all  his  impetuosity,  leaving  him 
singularly  sober,  calm,  and  self-governed. 

Mr.  Compton  took  the  money  and  the  will, 
and  promised  the  executrix  Skinner  should  be 
decently  interred  and  all  his  debts  paid  out  of 
the  estate.  He  would  look  in  at  66  by-and-by. 

And  now  a happy  party  wended  their  way  to- 
ward Pembroke  Street. 

But  Alfred  was  beforehand  with  them:  he 
went  boldly  up  the  stairs,  and  actually  surprised 
Mrs.  Dodd  and  Sampson  together. 

At  sight  of  him  she  rose,  made  him  a low 
courtesy,  and  beat  a retrqat.  He  whipped  to  the 
door,  and  set  his  back  against  it.  “No,”  said 
he,  saucily. 

She  drew  back  astonished,  and  the  color 
mounted  in  her  pale  face.  “What,  Sir,  would 
you  detain  me  by  force  ?” 

“And  no  mistake,”  said  the  audacious  boy. 
“How else  can  I detain  you?  when  you  hate  me 
so  ?”  She  began  to  peep  into  his  sparkling  eyes 
to  see  the  reason  of  this  strange  conduct. 

“C’way  from  the  door,  ye  vagabin,”  said 
Sampson. 

“ No,  no,  my  friend,”  said  Mrs.  Dodd,  trem- 
bling, and  still  peering  into  his  sparkling  eyes. 

‘ * Mr.  Alfred  Hardie  is  a gentleman  at  all  events  : 
he  would  not  take  this  liberty  with  me,  unless 
he  had  some  excuse  for  it.” 

“ You  are  wonderfully  shrewd,  mamma,  ” said 
Alfred,  admiringly.  “ The  excuse  is  I don’t  hate 
you  as  you  hate  me;  and  I am  very  happy.” 

“ Why  do  yon  call  me  mamma  to-day  ? Oh 
doctor,  he  calls  me  mamma.” 

“Th’  audacious  vagabin.” 

“No,  no,  I can  not  think  he  would  call  me 
that  unless  he  had  some  good  news  for  us  both.” 

“What  good  news  can  he  have,  except  that 
his  trial  is  going  well,  and  you  don’t  care  for 
that.” 

“ Oh,  how  can  you  say  so  ? I care  for  all  that 
concerns  him : he  would  not  come  here  to  insult 
my  misery  with  his  happiness.  He  is  noble,  he 
is  generous,  with  all  his  faults.  How  dare  you 
call  me  mamma,  Sir!  Call  it  me  again,  my 
dear  child : because  then  I shall  know  you  are 
come  to  save  my  heart  from  breaking.”  And 
with  this,  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  stately 
Mrs.  Dodd  did  fawn  upon  Alfred  with  palms 
outstretched  and  piteous  eyes,  and  all  the  cajol- 
ing arts  of  her  sex. 

“ Give  me  a kiss  then,  mamma,”  said  the  im- 
pudent boy,  “ and  I will  tell  you  a little  bit  of 
good  news.” 

She  paid  the  required  tribute  with  servile  hu- 
mility and  readiness. 

“Well,  then,”  said  Alfred,  and  was  just  going 
to  tell  her  all,  but  caught  sight  of  Sampson  mak- 
ing the  most  expressive  pantomime  to  him  to 
be  cautious.  “Well,”  said  he,  “I  have  seen 
a sailor.” 

“Ah!” 

“ And  he  is  sure  Mr.  Dodd  is  alive.” 

Mrs.  Dodd  lifted  her  hands  to  heaven,  but 

1IGAN 

could  not  speak.  “In  fact,”  said  Alfred,  hesi-  the  shoulders,  and  moved  up  and  down  by  the  hands 

tating  (for  he  was  a wretched  hand  at  a fib),  and  feet.  The  Journal des  Savants,  for  1678,  relates 

“ he  saw  him  not  a fortnight  ago  on  board  ship,  that  he  went  above  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  but  says 

But  that  is  not  all,  mamma,  the  sailor  says  he  nothing  of  the  sad  fall  which  he  got. 

has  his  reason.”  In  2809,  Degen,  a German  residing  in  Paris,  in- 

Mrs.  Dodd  sank  on  her  knees,  and  said  no  vented  a complex  machine,  consisting  of  a kite,  a 

word  to  man,  but  many  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  balloon,  and  an  inclined  platform  to  resist  the  air 

When  she  arose  she  said  to  Alfred : “Bring  this  and  give  a working  place  for  the  aeronaut.  He 

sailor  to  me.  I must  speak  with  him  directly.”  tried  this  in  the  Champ-de-Mars,  and  got  for  his 

Alfred  colored.  “I  don’t  know  where  to  find  pains  a sound  cudgeling  from  the  spectators,  who 

him  just  now.”  thought  themselves  humbugged  by  the  would-be 

“ Oh,  indeed,”  said  Mrs.  Dodd,  quietly : and  aeronaut  who  could  not  raise  himself  an  inch  from 
this  excited  her  suspicion : and  from  that  mo-  the  ground. 

ment  the  cunning  creature  lay  in  wait  for  Mas-  In  1772  the  Abb6  Desforges  made  an  aerial  ma- 
ter Alfred.  She  plied  him  with  questions,  and  chine,  consisting  of  a boat  with  wings  hinged  to  the 

he  got  more  and  more  puzzled  how  to  sustain  sides  and  moved  by  a crank.  On  the  day  of  trial 

his  story.  At  last,  by  way  of  bursting  out  of  his  he  tugged  away  at  his  crank,  the  wings  flapped  vig- 

own  net,  he  said,  “But  I am  sorry  to  say  his-  orouslv,  but  the  boat  would  not  budge.  It  remain- 
hair  has  turned  white.  But  perhaps  you  won’t  ed  immovable  on  the  top  of  the  tower  where  the  ex- 
mind that.”  ' periment  was  performed. 

“ And  he  hadn’t  a gray  hair.”  In  1777  the  brothers  Joseph  and  Etienne  Mont- 

“It  is  not  gray,  like  the  doctor’s;  it  is  white  golfier,  of  Annonay,  in  France,  having  read  Priest- 
as  the  driven  snow.”  ley’s  work  on  “ Different  Species  of  Air,  ” conceived 

Mrs.  Dodd  sighed ; then  suddenly  turning  on  the  idea  of  sailing  in  the  air.  They  made  a balloon 

Alfred,  asked  him,  “Did  the  sailor  tell  you  of  paper,  which  was  inflated  by  a fire  lighted  with- 
that?”  in,  which  rarefied  the  air  in  the  balloon,  making  it 

He  hesitated  a moment  and  was  lost.  specifically  lighter  than  the  surrounding  atmos- 

“ You  have  seen  him,”  she  screamed : “hois  phere.  The  first  ascension  was  made  about  the  close 
in  London : he  is  in  the  house.  I feel  him  near  of  the  year  1783.  The  balloon  carried  up  Pilatre 
me and  she  went  into  something  very  like  hys-  de  Rosiers  and  the  Marquis  d’Arlande,  who  thus 
terics.  Alfred  was  alarmed,  and  whispered  the  made  the  whole  circuit  of  Paris.  On  the  1st  of  De- 
truth. The  doctor  sent  him  off  to  meet  them,  cember  following  the  art  of  aerostation  was  fairly 
and  recommended  caution : her  nerves  were  in  created.  M.  Charles,  a clever  physician,  in  corn- 
such  a state  a violent  shock,  even  of  happiness,  pany  with  one  of  the  brothers  Robert,  went  up  in  a 

might  kill  her.  balloon  of  silk,  coated  with  gum,  and  inflated  with 

Thus  warned,  Julia  came  into  the  room  alone,  hydrogen  gas.  They  reached  a height  of  some 
and  while  Dr.  Samyson  was  inculcating  self-  15,000  feet,  descending  several  times  during  the 
restraint  for  her  own  sake,  she  listened  with  a voyage.  The  descents  and  ascents  were  accom- 
superior  smile,  and  took  quite  a different  line,  plished  by  letting  off  gas  and  throwing  over  ballast. 

“Mamma,”  said  she,  “he  is  in  the  town:  but  I The  balloon  invented  by  Montgolfier,  and  ini- 

dare  not  bring  him  here  till  you  are  composed : proved  by  Charles,  having  given  the  power  of  as- 
his  reason  is  restored ; but  his  nerves  are  not  so  cent  and  descent,  men  began  to  hope  that  means 
strong  as  they  were ; now,  if  you  agitate  your-  could  be  contrived  for  directing  the  passage  through 
self  you  will  agitate  him,  and  will  do  him  a seri-  tl‘e  n>r-  Oars  were  first  tried.  On  the  2d  of 
ous  mischief.”  March,  1784,  Blanchard  went  up  in  a car  suspended 

This  crafty  speech  produced  an  incredible  ef-  fr°m  a balloon,  furnished  with  oars  and  rudder,  and 
feet  on  Mrs.  Dodd.  It  calmed  her  directly : or  was  seen  voyaging  backward  and  forward.  He 
rather,  her  great  love  gave  her  strength  to  be  boasted  that  he  had  sailed  against  the  wind ; but  it 
calm.  “I  will  not  be  such  a wretch,”  she  said,  was  demonstrated  that  he  had  only  availed  himself 
“ See  I am  composed,  quite  composed.  Bring  of  different  currents  at  various  elevations.  Sundry 
me  my  darling,  and  you  shall  see  how  good  I other  experiments  to  the  same  purpose  are  on  rec-  * 
will  be : there  now,  Julia,  see  how  calm  I am,  °rd.  Among  these  was  that  of  Alban  (shown  in 
quite  calm.  What,  have  I borne  so  much  Figure  1).  11  is  plan  consisted  of  a number  of  rotary 
misery,  with  Heaven’s  help,  and  do  you  think  I oarsi  not  unlike  the  sails  of  a wind-mill.  This 
can  not  bear  this  great  happiness,  for  my  dear  worked  tolerably  in  calm  weather.  However,  the 
darling’s  sake?”  French  Academy  pronounced  the  idea  impractica- 

On  this  they  proposed  she  should  retire  to  her  hie,  and  ceased  its  experiments, 
room,  and  tiny  would  go  for  David.  We  come  to  the  systems  which  are  now  actually 

“Think  ovt - the  meeting,  dear,  dear  mam-  proposed.  First  is  that  of  Petin  (Figure  2).  This 
ma,”  said  Julia,  “ and  then  you  will  behave  well  consists  of  four  balloons  mounted  on  a large  plat- 
for  his  sake,  who  was  lost  to  us%nd  is  found”  form.  The  floor  of  this  is  made  like  a Venetian 

Husband  and  wife  met  alofte  in  Mrs.  Dodd’s  shutter,  so  as  to  offer  more  or  less  resistance  to  the 
room.  No  eye,  even  of  the  children,  ventured  ascent.  Sails  and  “screws”  are  the  means  of  pro- 
to witness  a scene  so  strange,  so  sacred.  We  pulsion.  This  plan  has  never  been  actually  tried, 
may  try  and  imagine  that  meeting;  but  few  of  — Mr.  Henin’s  “reversed  parachute”  (Figure  3) 
us  can  conceive  it  by  the  light  of  our  narrow  ex-  has  only  sails  fixed  to  the  balloon  and  car.  The 
periencc.  Yet  one  or  two  there  may  be  ; the  parachute  below  the  car  is  designed  to  moderate  the 
world  is  so  wide,  and  the  adventures  and  emo-  ra*e  ®f  ascent,  and  to  aid  the  action  of  the  wind 
tions  of  our  race  so  many.  upon  the  sails,  which  are  managed  as  on  a vessel.— 

One  by  one  all  were  had  up  to  that  sacred  The  system  of  Mr.  Helle  (Figure  4)  is  a combina- 
room  to  talk  to  the  “happy  pair.  They  found  rion  of  “fans”  and  “screws,”  moved  by  a couple 

David  seated  calmly  at  his  wife’s  feet,  her  soft  of  men  below  the  car. 

hand  laid  on  his  white  hair,  lest  he  should  leave  M.M.  Julien  and  Sanson  have  given  up  the  spher- 

her  again  : and  they  told  him  all  the  sorrow  be-  *cal  form  of  the  balloon  as  presenting  too  large  a aur- 
hind  them ; and  he,  genial  and  kindly  as  ever.  face>  and  offering  too  great  resistance  to  the  wind, 
told  them  all  the  happiness  before  them.  He  a"d  have  adopted  (Figure  5)  an  elongated  shape, 
spoke  like  the  master  of  the  house,  the  father  of  something  like  that  of  a fish.  Tn  Julien’s  balloon 
the  family,  the  friend  of  them  all.  the  “screws”  are  placed  not  under  the  car,  but  at 

But  with  all  his  goodness  he  was  sternly  re-  the  centre  of  resistance,  beneath  the  balloon.  A 
solved  to  have  his  £14,000  out  of  Richard  Har-  little  balloon  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  “screws” 
die.  He  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Compton  were  moved  by  clock-work,  was  put  in  operation  at 
that  very  night,  and  the  lawver  wrote  a letter  to  the  Hippodrome  some  years  ago.  It  moved  against 

Mr.  Hardie,  saying  nothing' about  the  death  of  the  wind,  and  seemed  to  demonstrate  that  the  fish- 
Skinner,  but  saying  that  his  client,  Captain  torm  was  the  one  for  aerial  navigation ; and  many 

Dodd,  had  recovered  from  Noah  Skinner  the  re-  competent  judges  thought  that  with  adequate  mo- 
ceipt  No.  17  for  £14,010  12s.  6<f.,  and  he  was  tive  power  Julien  would  be  able  to  overcome  the 
instructed  to  sue  for  it  unless  repaid  immediate-  currents  of  the  atmosphere.  Jarcot’s  system  (Figure 
ly.  He  added  Captain  Dodd  was  mercifully  re-  6>  ,haf  not>  we  beheye  been  tried  practically  M. 
stored,  and  remembered  distinctly  every  particu-  Teisol’s  project  of  a balloon  drawn  by  birds  (Figure 
lar  of  the  transaction.  T)  is  ingenious.  If  it  succeeds,  we  shall  be  hap- 

py to  record  the  fact.  M.  Morean-Seguin  has  pro- 

, ■ ~ - ■ jected  a “captive-balloon”  (Figure  8),  the  object 

of  which  is  to  give  timid  persons  the  advantage  of 

SAILING  IN  THE  AIR.  an  air  voyage.  This  is  to  be  moved  by  a locomotive 

T . i- on  land.  Who  knows  Whether  this  may  not  turn 

If  we  mav  believe  the  poets  and  fabulists,  the  . ,,  ...  . . , r , , „ 

Me,  of  sailing  in  the  air  is  no  new  one.  Evety  out.  profitable  speeulat.on  m somebody s hand. P 
school-lioy  know.  th.  story  of  Dtednln.  and  his  soi  ,,  comte  de  Ponton  d Amieonrt,  finding  m 

learns,  id  the  wing,  nile  of  feather,  .tack  to-  'Hf  ’ “ ?urf?ce  ”f  * the  ch.ef  obstacle  to 

Better  by  wan,  with  which  they  attempted  to  fly  *"“  T f » 1 >-?'™  f 

over-sea  from  Crete  to  Sicily.  These,  it  i.  said,  MP"™1".  Hts  des.gn  (Fig™.  9) 

worked  well,  only  too  well  in  the  cm2  of  learn.,  "“J  »f  »“  Pcture.  hadar  s “ Helt- 

for  taking  an  upward  flight  he  approached  so  near  »f  two  screw,  placed  ljjrtson- 

thc  sun  that  the  wan  melted,  the  wing,  came  apart,  ,a.ll-v  f.  ' ™ «te 

and  the  .on  fell  into  the  .eaand  wa.  drowned,  while  'V.”*5  stnke _the  ™ obl.qn.ly,  and  send  the  tna- 
the  father,  keeping  nearer  the  earth,  mad.  good  hi.  1 "P- . F“  *l“nnB  > “f  fl*d scre" 

flight.  The  story  i.  a fable,  upon  the  explanation  >>'“fd  Jwfcontally,  „tth  the  ax,,  perhaps  oblique  to 
of  which  sundry  learned  treatise,  have  been  writ-  'ho*  ,of  !h,e  ,ertf«1  Thf  .!»*«■» 

ten.  But  sometime  in  the  eleventh  century  Olive,  '“"'.bed  by  n steanMagme  .pec, ally  deigned  for 
de  Malnterbutq,  an  English  Benedictine,  undertook  1™°”;  M'  I\adaf;  order  ^”ds  *° 

to  play  the  part  of  Darialos;  he  fitted  himself  with  *7 V*™ ■ practtcally, ..now  tn.kmg  the  tour 
a pairof  wings  with  which  he  flew  a hundred  yard.,  «f  E"r»f  '",h.h“  monster-balloon  If  he  raises 
bit  came  down  breaking  hi,  thigh.  -This  accil  J.,nd*’  "'\sl,al  not  *”  ■°n7i / ™Bes  tho 

dent  would  never  have  happened,”  he  add,  “if  I w0  ,h“il  mor"  than  deb*h“d- 

had  only  thought  of  putting  on  a tail.”  Howe  ver, 
he  did  not  try  tho  experiment  again,  with  or  with- 

AEMY  0F  THE  CUMBERLAND. 

tried  the  same  thing  with  the  same  result — a broken  Page  4 contains  an  illustration  from  a drawing 

leg.  About  the  time  of  the  Restoration  the  Marquis  by  our  correspondent,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of 
de  Bacqueville  fixed  wings  to  his  legs  and  arms,  the  affair,  of  General  Baird’s  Division  captur- 
and  launched  himself  from  tho  balcony  of  his  hotel,  ing  the  Rebel  Guns  at  Missionary  Ridge. 

situated  on  the  quay  at  Paris,  intending  to  fly  to  Our  artist  writes  that  “the  twilight  was  just  per- 

the  Tuileries.  He  came  down  upon  a washer-wo-  ceptible  as  this  gallant  division  gained  the  crest, 
man’s  boat  in  the  river,  and  also  broke  his  leg.  So  Baird’s  right  joining  Wood’s  left.  The  ridge  is 
much  for  wings  fixed  to  the  body.  steep,  and  was  only  carried  by  the  most  deterni- 

Meanwhile  another  kina  of  aerial  apparatus  had  ined  gallantry.  After  gaining  the  crest  the  divi- 

been  invented  by  Besnier,  a French  shoemaker.  It  sion  swept  to  the  left,  where  the  fight  lasted  till 

consisted  of  a couple  of  poles,  with  a frame- work  cov-  long  after  idarkithalrtbeia  njaking  desperate  but 

cred  with  silk  at  each  end;  these  were  strapped  to  | unavailing  efforts  to  carry  off  their  guns.” 
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“ 'T'HE  PEN  IS  MIGHTIER  THAN  THE 

-L  SWORD.” 

THE  GOLD  PEN— THE  BEST  OF  ALL  PENS, 
MORTON’S  GOLD  PENS, 

THE  BEST  PENS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

On  receipt  of  any  of  the  following  sums  in  Cash,  the 
Subscriber  will  send  by  return  mail,  or  otherwise,  as  di- 
rected, a Gold  Pen  or  Pens — selecting  the  same  according 
to  description,  viz. : 

GOLD  PENS  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  25  cents,  the  Magic  Pen ; for  38  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen  ; for  50  cents,  the  Always- Ready  Pen ; for  75  cents, 

the  Elegant  Pen ; and  for  $1,  the  Excelsior  Pen These 

Pons  are  not  numbered,  but  correspond  in  sizes  to  numbers 
2,  3,  4, 5,  and  6 respectively. 

TIIE  SAME  PENS  IN  SILVER-PLATED  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  50  cents,  the  Magic  Pen ; for  75  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen ; for  $1,  the  Always-Ready  Pen ; for  $1  25,  the  Ele- 
gant Pen ; and  for  $1  60,  the  Excelsior  Pen. 

These  are  Well-Finished,  Good- Writing  Gold  Pens,  with 
Iridosmin  Points,  the  average  wear  of  every  one  of  which 
will  far  outlast  a gross  of  the  best  Steel  Pens ; although 
they  are  unwarranted,  and,  therefore,  not  exchangeable. 
MORTON’S  WARRANTED  PENS. 

The  name  “A.  Morton,”  “Number,”  and  “Quality,” 
are  stamped  on  the  following  Pens,  and  the  points  are  war- 
ranted for  six  months,  except  against  accident 
The  Numbers  indicate  size  only:  No.  1 being  the  small- 
est, No.  6 the  largest,  adapted  for  the  pocket;  No.  4 the 
smallest,  and  No.  10  the  largest  Mammoth  Gold  Pen,  for 
the  desk. 

Long  and  Medium  Nibs  of  all  sizes  and  qualities.  Short 
Nibs  of  Numbers  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  and  made  only  of  first 
quality. 

The  Long  and  Short  Nibs  are  fine  pointed ; the  Medium 
Nibs  are  Broad,  Coarse  Business  points.  The  engravings 
are  fac-similes  of  the  sizes  and  styles. 

GOLD  PENS,  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  $0  75  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  00  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  3 Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  25,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  50,  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  5 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $2  25,  a No  6 Pen;  $2  75  a No.  7 Pen ; $3  25  a No.  8 
Pen ; $4  a No.  9 Pen ; $5  No.  10  Pen— all  1st  quality. 
THE  SAME  GOLD  PENS,  IN  SILVER  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  $1  60  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No-  3 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  00,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  50  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Peu,  3d  quality. 

For  $3  00,  a No.  5 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  0 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $3  50,  a No.  6 Pen,  lBt  quality. 

GOLD  PENS,  ALL  FIRST  QUALITY,  IN  SILVER- 
MOUNTED  DESK  HOLDERS. 

For  $2  00  a No.  4 Pen ; for  $2  25  a No.  6 Pen ; for  $2  75 
a No.  6 Pen;  for  $3  60  a No.  7 Pen. 

For  $4  09  a No.  8 Pen;  for  $5  a No.  9 Pen;  and  for  $6  a 
No.  10  Pen. 

The  “ 1st  Quality”  are  pointed  with  the  very  best  Iri- 
dosmin Points,  carefully  selected,  and  none  of  this  quality 
are  sold  with  the  slightest  imperfection  which  skill  and 
the  closest  scrtiny  can  detect 
The  “ 2d  Quality”  are  superior  to  any  Pena  made  by  him 
previous  to  the  year  1860. 

The  11 3d  QualityNfie  intends  shall  equal  in  respect  to 
Durability,  Elasticity  and  Good  Writing  Qualities  (the 
only  true  considerations)  any  Gold  Pens  made  elsewhere. 

I n regard  to  the  Cheap  Gold  Pens,  he  begs  leave  to  say 
that,  previous  to  operating  his  New  and  Patented  Ma- 
chines, he  could  not  have  made  as  Good  Writing  and  Du- 
rable Pens,  for  the  price,  had  the  Gold  been  furnished  gra- 
tuitously. 

Parties  ordering  must  in  all  instances  specify  the 
“ Name"  or  the  “ Number"  and  •*  Quality"  of  the  Pens 
wanted,  and  be  particular  to  describe  the  kind  they  pre- 
fer— whether  stiff  or  limber , coarse  or  fine. 

All  remittances  sent  by  mail  in  registered  letters  are  at 
my  risk:  and  to  all  who  send  tweuty  cents  (the  charge  for 
registering),  in  addition  to  the  price  of  goods  ordered,  I 
will  guaranty  their  safe  delivery. 

Parties  sending  Gold  or  Silver  will  be  allowed  the  full 
premium  on  the  day  received. 

TO  CLUBS. — A disoount  of  10  per  cent  will  be  allowed 
on  sums  of  $12,  of  15  per  cent,  on  $24,  and  of  20  per  cent, 
on  $49,  if  sent  to  one  address  at  one  time. 

Address,  A.  MORTON, 

No.  25  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


Fish’s  Patent  Lamp  Heating 

APPARATUS. 

Boiling —Frying— Stewing— Steeping— with  the  flame 
that  lights  the  room. 

* * * * By  the  flame  of  a common  lamp,  at  the  cost  of  a 
cent's  worth  of  oil,  a very  comfortable  breakfast  can  be 
cooked.  * * * A’.  Y.  Tribune. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Soldier’s  Head-Quarters. 
Rare  Chance  for  AGENTS. 
Head-Quarters  for  Army  Corps  Pins. 

Any  one  wishing  to  become  mv  Agent  or  wishing  to 
purchase  any  thing  in  the  Jewelry  or  Gold  Pen  ana  Pen- 
cil line,  I will  send  as  sample,  on  the  receipt  of  $1,  to- 
gether with  my  wholesale  circular  with  full  instructions 
and  Premiums  to  Agents  either  a fine  Gold  Pen,  with  Ex- 
tension Case  and  Pencil,  or  a fine  engraved  Spring  Locket 
or  Bracelet  or  California  Diamond  Seal  Stone  King,  or  a 
new  style  Vest  Chain  or  Neck  Chain,  or  a beautiful  set 
of  Jewelry.  Also  a Solid  Silver  Shield,  or  either  Army 
Corps,  Division,  or  Co.  Pin,  or  the  Kearney  Cross  Pin, 
with  your  Name,  Regiment,  and  Co.  handsomely  en- 
graved upon  it  15  per  ct.  allowed  Agents  on  Corps  Pins. 

B.  T.  HAYWARD, 

Manufacturing  Jeweler,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Morton’s.  Gold  Pens  are  now  sold  at  the 
same  prices  as  before  the  commencement  of  the  war ; this 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  Manufacturer’s  improvements  in 
machinery,  hD  present  large  Retail  Business  and  Cash-in- 
Advance  System ; for,  until  he  commenced  advertising, 
his  business  was  done  on  Credit  and  strictly  with  the  Trade. 

The  Morton  Gold  Pens  are  the  only  ones  sold  at  old 
prices,  as  the  makers  of  all  other  gold  pens  charge  the 
Premium  on  the  Gold,  Government  Tax'  &c. ; but  Mor- 
ton has  in  no  ease  changed  his  prices,  Wholesale  or  Retail. 

Of  the  great  numbers  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  during  the  past  few  years,  not  one  in  a thousand 
has  failed  to  reach  its  destination  in  safety ; showing  that 
the  Morton  Gold  Pen  can  be  obtained  by  any  one,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  at  the  same  price,  postage  only  excepted. 

Reader,  you  can  have  an  enduring,  always  ready,  and 
reliable  Gold  Pen,  exactly  adapted  to  your  hand  and  style 
of  writing,  which  will  do  your  writing  vastly  cheaper  than 
Steel  Pens;  and  at  the  present  almost  universal  High- 
Pressure  Price  of  everything,  you  can  have  a Morton  Gold 
Pen  cheaper,  in  proportion  to  the  labor  spent  npon  it  and 
material  used,  than  any  other  Gold  Pen  in  the  World. 
If  you  want  one,  see  “The  Pen  is  Mightier  than  the 
Sword,"  in  next  column. 


* * * Simple  in  construction,  easily  kept  in  order , ready 
for  use  in  a moment,  • * convenient  to  have  on  hand.  • * • 
Druggist's  Circular. 

* * * Fish’s  Lamp  is  one  of  the  most  popular  novelties  of 
the  day,  * * * the  utility  of  it  is  unquestionable,  a great 
saving  is  made  in  heating  and  cooking  small  articles,  and 
can  be  made  to  cook  meals  for  a great  many  persona,  which 
is  actually  done  on  the  ambulance  cars  which  carry  the 
sick  soldiers.  * * * Scientific  American. 

* * * * For  family  use,  hospital,  tent,  barrack,  picnics, 
fishing,  nursery  or  sick  room , it  is  an  article  of  comfort 
beyond  all  proportion  to  its  cost.  ••••  Hall's  Journal  of 
Health. 


$200!  $150!  $100!  $50! 

PREMIUMS. 

To  Editors  and  Others  ! 

I will  pay  the  above-named  amounts  for  the  best  four 
articles  on  either  my  Soap,  Saleratus,  or  Concentrated 
Potash. 

The  article  must  state  the  writer's  experience  in  using 
the  goods,  and  must  be  not  less  than  ten  lines,  and  be 
published  in  the  editorial  colnmns  of  any  good  family 
newspaper. 

Any  party  wishing  to  compete  for  the  above,  and  desir- 
ing further  information,  may  address  the  undersigned. 
Each  person  writing  and  publishing  a notice  as  above,  will 
mail  a marked  copy  of  the  paper  containing  the  notice  to 
me,  and  also  write  me  by  mail,  giving  full  address. 

The  Premiums  will  be  awarded  on  the  fourth  day  of 
July,  1864.  B.  T.  BABBITT, 

64  to  74  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


* * * I have  tried  the  Apparatus,  and  my  wife  and  I pro- 
claim the  same  a most  valuable  and  indispensable  article, 
and  we  now  wonder  how  we  could  have  so  long  done  with- 
out it.  * * * Editor  Coal  Oil  Circular. 

* * * An  ecoivnnical  contrivance  for  getting  up  heat  at 
short  notice  for  nursery  and  general  household  purposes, 
* * * * one  important  point  is  the  saving  in  cost  over  coal 
fires.  * * * N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

PRICES,  FROM  TWO  TO  SIX  DOLLARS. 

CAPACITY  FROM  ONE  TO  FOUR  QUARTS. 

THREE  ARTICLES  COOKED  AT  ONE  TIME  WITH 
ONE  BURNER. 

Arranged  for  Kerosene  or  Coal  Oil  or  Gas. 

A Descriptive  Pamphlet  of  thirty  pages  furnished  gratis. 

WM.  D.  RUSSELL,  AGENT, 

AGENTS  WANTED.  206  Pearl  Street,  N.  Y. 


Bartlett’s  Barnished  Needles. 

“ Dressmakers  will  find  them  a wonderful  improvement 
ver  others  for  Hand  or  Machine  Sewing.  They  possess 
peculiar  eye  and  form." — Mme.  Dkmorebt. 


Bartlett’s  Needle  Factory,  442  Broadway, N.  Y. 
iy  Burnished  Needles  for  all  the  Machines.  ^ 

IW  “ “ “ Hand  Sewing. 

Crotchet,  Knitting,  Sail,  Pack,  Mattrass,  Gill,  Hackle 
Pins,  &c.  Try  sample.  150  for  25  c.  Any  size  by  mail 
anywhere. 


The  Deringer  Pistol. 

TIFFANY  &.  CO., 

550  and  552  Broadway  New  York, 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  NEW  YORK  AND  THE  EAST- 
ERN  STATES. 

By  a recent  arrangement  with  Mr.  Deringee,  the  sub- 
scribers have  undertaken  the  exclusive  agency,  for  New 
York  and  New  England,  of  the  well-known  pocket  arm  of 
which  he  is  the  inventor  and  only  manufacturer.  They 
propose  keeping  constantly  in  store  a full  assortment,  com- 
prising ail  sizes  and  finishes  of  this  unique  Pistol,  and 
will  be  at  all  times  able  to  fill  Trade  Orders  with  prompt-, 
uess,  at  manufacturer’s  prices.  The  arrangement  lias  be- 
come necessary  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Deringer,  in  order  to 
protect  the  public  from  spurious  articles  assuming  to  be 
his  wares,  and  that  purchaser  only,  wholesale  or  retail 
will  be  safe  who  appreciate  this  lact.  TIFFANY  & CO. 


A BEAUTIFUL,  USEFUL,  AND  PER- 
PETUAL PRESENT.  The  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal  and  Life  Illustrated,  for  1864.  Published  the  first 
of  each  month,  at  $1  50  a year.  This  year's  Vol.  con- 
tained more  than  800  engraved  Illustrations,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  entertaining  works  now  published.  Order  it 
a year,  for  your  nearest,  dearest,  and  most  valued  friend. 
Sent  regularly  to  any  address,  by  Fowler  & Wells,  No. 
308  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  Oct.  22d,  1863. 
To  B.  T.  BABBITT: 

Sir:  Observing  your  Premium  advertisement  in  The 
Scientific  American,  I concluded  to  state,  in  a few  words, 
what  I knew  of  the  merits  of  your  soap,  having  used  it 
enough  to  conscientiously  say  that  it  is  all  that  it  is  rep- 


10  for  One  Dollar. 


I wish  to  ask  you  if  it  is  necessary  to  write  my  name 
in  full  under  the  article,  should  I put  it  in  one  of  the  New 
Haven  papers. 

If  the  article,  which  is  on  the  next  page,  is  of  no  account, 
please  say  so,  and  that  will  end  the  matter ; if  it  is  ac- 
ceptable, it  will  appear  in  the  paper  immediately. 

J.  D.  W. 

Qc\  right,  golden  day  that  ever  gave 


The  Finest  Portraits 

At  the  Lowest  Price. 

Card  Photographs  of 

President  Lincoln  and  each  of  his  Cabinet Senator.-* 

Statesmen— all  the  Major-Generals  of  our  country.  All 
other  noted  officers  of  our  Army  and  Navy,  living  and  dead. 
Eminent  Men  of  all  Ages, 

AUTHORS,  ARTISTS, 

ACTORS,  ACTRESSES, 
and  all  prominent  persons,  male  and  female. 

Fancy  and  Miscellaneous  Pictures,  &c.,  Ac. 

Send  your  orders  to  the 

inal  Gift-Book  Store, 

for  all  Pictures  for  Albums,  and  they  will  be  sent  free 
per  return  of  mail,  Ten  for  $1 ; Single  Copies  15  cents. 
Address 

G.  G.  EVANS,  Publisher, 

Philadelphia,  Penn. 

N.  B.  A Classified  Catalogue  of  over  2000  different 
books,  especially  adapted  to  Army  and  Navy  reading,  sent 
on  receipt  of  Five  Cents.  SEND  FOR  IT.  Premium  cer- 
tificates of  my  new  enterprise  of  Watches,  Jewelry,  Vest 
Chains,  Ac.,  Ac.,  sent  on  receipt  of  Ten  Cents. 


American  Watches 


For  Soldiers 


etimes  the  toil  of  womankind. 


man  with  an  ingenious  mind 


American  Watches  for  Americans! 


estows  a real  gift  to  us ; 
ecause  experience  proves  it  thus, 
n every  way  its  claims  to  aid, 
here's  none  but  true  assertions  made. 


The  American  Watch  Company  give  notice  that  they 
have  lately  issued  a new  style  of  Watch,  expressly  de- 
signed for  Soldiers  and  others  who  desire  a good  watch  at 
a moderate  price.  These  watches  nre  intended  to  displace 
the  worthless,  cheap  watches  of  British  and  Swiss  manu- 
facture with  which  the  country  is  flooded,  and  which  were 
never  expected  to  keep  time  when  they  were  made,  being 
refuse  manufactures  sent  to  tills  country  because  •unsalable 
at  home,  and  used  here  only  for  jockeying  and  swindling 
purposes. 

We  offer  to  sell  our  Watch,  which  is  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial manufacture,  an  accurate  and  durable 
time-keeper,  and  in  Sterling  Silver  Cases,  Hunting  pat- 
tern, at  nearly  as  low  a price  as  is  asked  for  the  fancy- 
named  Ancres  and  Lepines  of  foreign  make,  already  re- 
ferred to. 

We  have  named  the  new  series  of  Watches,  Wm.  El- 
lery, Boston,  Mass.,  which  name  will  he  found  on  the 
plate  of  every  watch  of  this  manufacture,  and  is  one  of  our 
trade-marks. 

Sold  by  all  respectable  watch  dealers  in  the  loyal  states. 

Wholesale  orders  should  be  addressed  to 


Sportsmen,  Tourists,  and  Army  and 
Navy  Officers. 

Powerful  and  Brilliant  Double  Glasses. 

M Portability  combined  with 
great  power  in  Field,  Marine , 
Tourists',  Opera , and  general 
out-door  day  and  night  double 
perspective  glasses,  will  show 
distinctly  a person  to  know 

en  and  improve  the  sight, 
without  thd  distressing  result  of  frequent  changes.  Cata- 
logues sent  by  enclosing  stamp. 

SEMMONS,  Oculists— Optician, 

6691  Broadway,  New  York. 


aving  our  time  and  patience  too — 
ur  friends  will  find  this  statement  true, 
single  trial,  and  you  can 
^ erceive  that  BABBITT  is  the  man. 

J.  D.  W. 


Cloaks  and  Mantillas. 


ROBBINS  & APPLETON, 
Agents  of  the  American  Watch  Company. 
182  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


The  Leader  of  Fashions ! 

Opened  his  Fall  Stock  on  Thursday, 
8th  inst, 

And  as  usual  stands  unrivaled  for  Style, 
Quality,  AND  VARIETY. 

300  Canal  Street,  New  York. 


Cavalry  and  Artillery. 

Solid  Silver,  $1  25.  Solid  Sliver,  $1  25 


STERLING  GOODS  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS 
(And  all  time). 

Gold  and  Silver  Watches, 

And  fine  Gold  Jewelry  of  every  description.  Staple 
Goods  for  the  Holidays,  and  Lasting  Tokens, 

AT  LOW  PRICES. 

T.  B.  BYNNER,  Importer  and  Dealer  in  Watches  and 
Jewelry,  No.  175  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.,  UP  STAIRS. 


A#  Beautiful  Holiday  Gift. 

Meet  ingenious  in  its  combination  of  the  Metallic  Case , 
containing  Pipe  and  Stem , Matches  and  Pipe  Cleaner, 
with  a handsome  Tobacco  Pouch  attached,  filling  the  Pipe 
by  a valve,  without  use  of  the  fingers  or  waste  of  Tobacco, 
the  whole  securing  freedom  from  all  odor,  and  portable  as 
a Ciqar  Case.  It  is  made  for  service,  of  various  styles,  at 
$1  5l>,  $2  00,  $2  25,  $2  50,  and  $3  00  to  $3  75  and  $5  00; 
the  two  latter  richly  plated  and  engraved.  Nothing  cau 
excel  its  Comfort,  Utility , and  Economy  for  all  Smokers, 
at  Home  or  Abroad,  in  the  Army  aud  Navy.  As  a Pres- 
ent to  Friends,  as  a Gift  from  the  Ladies,  nothing  could 
be  more  acceptable.  FOR  THE  SOLDIER  OF  ALL 
RANKS,  in  Camp  or  on  the  March , it  is  invaluable. 
Large  Orders,  with  commendation  from  all  points  in  the 
Army,  daily  attest  this  fact. 

Also,  The  Ridgewood  Smoking  Tobacco, 
Of  superior  quality  and  flavor,  in  packages  to  fill  the 
pouch  (about  a week’s  smoking,  $2  26  per  doz.),  and  larger 
sizes  for  the  General  Trade.  Smokers,  Dealers,  and 
Sutlers  invited  to  call  and  examine  these  Goods.  Circu- 
lars sent  on  order.  A liberal  Discount  to  Dealers. 
Single  Cases  sent  by  mail,  paid,  on  receipt  of  price  and 

RIDGF.WOOD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Office  429  Broadway,  cor.  Howard  Street,  N.  Y. 


!W  W 


STOMAUH  BITTERS 


TO  THE  DEBILITATED  AND  THE  DECREPID.— 
For  general  debility  nnd  exhaustion  of  the  powers  of  na- 
ture, whether  occasioned  by  sickness,  fast  living,  consti- 
tutional decay,  old  age,  or  any  other  physical  or  mental 
cause,  the  one  thing  needful  and  indispensable  is  HOS- 
TETTER’S  CELEBRATED  STOMACH  BITTERS. 
When  the  fire  of  life  seems  to  be  absolutely  dying  out  in 
the  system,  and  the  mind,  sympathizing  with  the  body,  is 
reduced  almost  to  a state  of  imbecility,  this  mighty  re- 
storative seems,  as  it  were,  to  lift  the  sufferer  out  of  the 
Slough  of  Despond,  and  recruit  and  re-invigorate  both  the 
frame  and  the  intellect.  An  old  farmer,  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Monongahela,  writes  thus  to  Dr.  Hostetter;  “I  can 
compare  the  operation  of  your  Bitters  npon  me  to  nothing 
butfthe  effect  of  a rain  after  a long  dry  spell  in  the  fall 
of  foe  year.  The  rain  falling  on  the  meadows  Btarts  the 
second  crop  of  grass,  and  your  wholesome  medicine  seems 
to  have  started  a scond  crop  of  life  and  spirits  in  me.” 
And  this  is  truly  the  effect  of  this  grateful  and  powerful 
preparation.  Ladies  of  weak  constitution,  or  whose 
strength  has  been  impaired  by  sickness  or  age,  find  it  a 
most  efficacious  and  delightful  tonic,  and  it  is  adminis- 
tered with  great  success  in  marasmus  or  wasting  of  the 
flesh,  to  young  children.  In  fact,  it  is  a much  safer  and 
surer  cordial  for  the  nursery  than  any  thing  advertised 
specially  for  that  purpose. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Family  Grocers. 

Hostetter’s  Stomach  Bitters, 

Peep  abed  and  sold  by 

HOSTETTER  & SMITH,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Bwfcfqrof  (N*p)  476  Broadway. 


U rpip  TOP.” — The  Jan.  Pictorial  Double 
X Number,  Phrenological  Journal,  is  the  best 
ever  issued.  It  has  Forty  Portraits,  and  other  Engrav- 
ings, including  M aj.-Gfn’l  Banks,  Lord  Lyndiiurbt,  and 
many  beautiful  Women.  Only  15  cents.  Or  $1  50  a 
year.  New  Voi.  Fowler  & Wells,  N.  Y. 


Solid  18  k.  Gold,  $5  00.  Solid  18  k.  Gold,  $5  00. 
lent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  Price.  Also  all  kinds  Corps, 
and  Division  Pins,  engraved  to  order,  by  the  single 
i,  100,  or  1000,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country, 
rms  cash  in  advance.  Send  for  a circular.  Address 
DROWNE  & MOORE, 

Manufacturing  Jewelers,  208  Broadway,  New  York. 

fsffs Opera  and  Field-Glasses 

Of^reat  power,  from  $3  50 

;■  TjjH  63  in'JA  Glasers.  Also  lloLtnst  Goods 
- jflBul/  Mat  in Great  Variety.  II.  H.  llOEN\ 

Broadway,  up  stairs.  Send  for 


STERLING'S 


DR  STERLING’S 

AMBROSIA 

is  a stimulating  oily  ex- 
tract of  roots.  barks,  and 
herbs.  It  will  cure  all 
diseases  of  the  scalp  and 
itching  of  the  head ; en- 
tirely eradicates  dan- 
druff prevents  the  hair 
from  falling  out  or  from 
turning  prematurely 
gray,  causing  it  to  grow 
thick  and  long.  It  is 
entirely  different  from 
all  other  preparations, 
and  can  be  relied  on. 

PRICE  $1  00  PER 
BOX,conaining  two  bot- 
tles. DR.  H.  H.  STER- 
LING, Sole  Proprietor, 
Depot  No.  493  Broad- 
way. For  sale  by  all 
druggists. 


DREAMS  — Their  Significance,  Space,  and 
Time  Annihilated,  Poetry  and  Music  in  Sleep.  Hor- 
rid Dreams,  and  Happy  Dreams— Are  Dreams  Phrophet- 
ic  ? Read  Psychology  ; or,  The  Science  of  the  Soul,  in 
Jan.  Doable  No.  Phrenological  Journal.  Only  15  cts. 
or  $1  50  a year.  Address  Fowler  & Wells,  308  Broad- 
way, N.  Y.  


Just  what  every  Family  wants. 
Savage  & Co.’s  No  Chimney  Burner 
for  Hand  Lamps  and  Lanterns,  bums 
Kerosene  Oil  with  a brilliant  light 
without  chimney,  smoke,  or  odor. 
Saves  25  per  cent.  Office  202  Fult  on 
St.,  N.  Y.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for 
circular.  Sample  sent  free  for  50  cts. 
, American  Institute  awarded  1st  Pre- 
mium and  Medal,  1863. 


H.  A.  HARVEY,  84  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.,  TWINE  Si 
opes,  CORDAGE • and  Yarn,  Steam  Packing,  Wick, 


Fish  Lines,  Blocking  Cord,  Loom 
ffWrthg  and  [Wrapping  PA- 


PER' Envelopes,  and 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  r> 


HIGAN 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


January  2,  1864.] 


Holiday  Presents. 

J.  H.  Winslow  & 0©., 

100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  &c.,  &c. 

Worth  $500,000. 

To  be  sold  for  One  Dollar  each,  without 
regard  to  value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for 
till  you  know  what  you  are  to  get. 

SPLENDID  LIST!! 

OP  ARTICLES  TO  BE  SOLD  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH. 

- • ~ $100  00  each. 

60  00  each. 

35  00  each. 

ies . . 15  00  each. 

5 00  to  10  00  each. 
5 00  to  10  00  each. 

3 00  to  5 00  each. 

4 00  to  6 00  each. 
4 00  to  6 00  each. 
4 00  to  6 00  each. 
4 00  to  6 00  each. 
4 00  to  6 00  each. 
4 00  to  6 00  each. 
4 00  to  6 00  each. 
4 00  to  8 00  each. 
2 50  to  8 00  each. 
2 00  to  6 00  each. 
2 00  to  6 00  each. 
2 50  to  6 00  each. 
2 50  to  6 00  each. 
2 50  to  5 00  each. 
2 50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Lockets " 2 50  to  10  00  each. 

6000  Sets  I Julies’  Jewelry 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

10000  Gold  Hens,  Silver  M'ted  Holders  4 00  to  5 00  each. 
10000  Gold  Hens,  with  Silver  Extension 

Cases  and  Pencils 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

All  of  the  above  list  of  Goods  will  be  sold  for  one  dollar 
each.  Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what 
each  one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed  up, 
and  mixed;  and  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  re- 
gal'd to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair 
chance.  On  receipt  of  the  Certificate,  yon  will  see  what 
you  can  have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  one 
dollar  and  take  the  article  or  not. 

In  all  transactions  by  mail,  we  shall  charge  for  forward- 
ing the  Certificates,  paying  postage,  and  doing  the  busi- 
ness, 25  cents  each,  which  must  be  inclosed  when  the  Cer- 
tificate is  sent  for.  Five  Certificates  will  be  sent  for  $1 ; 
eleven  for  $2;  thirty  for  $5;  sixty-five  for  $10;  and  a 
hundred  for  $15. 

Agents — Those  acting  as  Agents  will  be  allowed  ten 
cents  on  every  Certificate  ordered  by  them,  provided  their 
remittance  amounts  to  one  dollar.  Agents  will  collect  25 
cents  for  every  Certificate,  and  remit  15  cents  to  us,  either 
in  cash  or  postage  stamps.  Great  caution  should  be  used 
by  our  correspondents  in  regard  to  giving  their  correct  ad- 
dress* Town,  County,  and  State.  Address 

l J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


PRESENTS, 


Superbly  finished  watch- 
es, the  beauty  of  which  is 
only  equaled  by  their  cheap- 
ness.—JV:  Y.  Weekly,  July 
23d. 

Particularly  valuable  for 
officers  in  the  army,  and 

travelers Frank  Leslie's, 

Feb.  21. 

Prettiest,  best  and  cheap- 
est time-pieces  ever  offered. 
— IV.  Y.  Illustrated  Sews, 
Jan.  10. 


Meeks’  Cabinet  and  Furniture  Warehouse, 

No.  699  BROADWAY,  and  333  and  335  Fourth  Street. 


New  and  elegant  Designs,  of  superior  Workmanship,  at  reasonable  prices,  manufactured  of  the  very  best  well-sea- 
soned and  selected  material,  under  the  supervision  of  the  firm,  whose  reputation  has  been  established  seventy  years. 
Every  description  of  Furniture  manufactured  to  order  and  executed  promptly. 

Goods  packed  and  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 


A New  Magazine  for  the  Ladies. 


American  Card  Company’s 
New  Union  Playing  Cards. 
National  Emblems. 


6000  Plain  Rings. 


A Monthly  Magazino  of  Literature  and  Fashion. 

The  Subscribers  would  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention 
of  their  friends  and  the  public  to  their  NEW  MAGAZINE, 
the  January  number  of  which  is  now  ready. 

THE  LADY'S  FRIEND  will  be  devoted  to  choice  Lit- 
eral ure  and  the  illustration  of  the  Fashions,  and  will  also 
contain  the  latest  patterns  of  Cloaks,  Caps,  Bonnets,  Head 
Dresses,  Fancy  Work,  Embroidery,  &c.,  &c.;  with  Re- 
ceipts, Music,  and  other  matters  interesting  to  ladies  gen- 
erally. It  will  be  edited  by  Mrs.  HENRY  PETERSON, 
who  will  rely  upon  the  services  in  the  Literary  Depart- 
ment of  a number  of  well-known  writers. 

A HANDSOME  STEEL  ENGRAVING  and  A COL- 
ORED STEEL  FASHION  PLATE  will  illustrate  every 
number;  besides  well-executed  Wood-cuts,  illustrative 
of  Stories,  Patterns,*&c.,  too  numerous  to  mention. 

THE  JANUARY  NUMBER. 

This  number  (now  ready)  contains  the  following  articles 
and  illustrations : 

Beautiful  Mezzohnto  Steel  Enoravino. 

Beautiful  Colored  Steel  Fashion  Plate. 

Music.— After  hie  Battle.  Words  by  H.  Peterson 
Music  by  Heywood.  * 

Gabriel  Wilkie’s  Return.  By  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly. 
The  Yankee  Girl.  By  the  Editor. 

After  Long  Years.  By  Julia  Eugenia  Mott. 

Links  foe  an  Album.  By  the  Editor. 

Stella.  By  Harriet  W.  Stillman. 

To  Ida.  By  T,  J.  C'  ibers. 

Mary  Darley.  By  A .rginia  F.  Townsend. 

Sono.  By  Sara  J.  Rumsey. 

Mabel's  Mission. 

A Memory.  By  Annie  F.  Kent. 

The  Luck  of  Mrs.  Riley.  By  Mrs.  Margaret  Hosmer. 
Twilight.  By  Caroline  A.  Bell. 

Glf.ngary.  By  Harris  Byrne. 

The  Stepmother.  By  Sarah  Tytler. 

The  End  of  the  Evil  Days.  By  Carrie  Myer. 

How  They  Do  It.  Enibolying  aTlea  for  Widowers.  By 
Marion  Harland. 

A Medieval  Poem.  By  Eliza  Sproat  Randolph. 

Wear  the  Ring.  By  Olive  E.  Payne. 

New  Styles  of  Bonnets,  Caps,  Slelves,  & e.  Illustrat- 
ed with  numerous  Wood  Engravings. 

Tire  Work-Table.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Wood  En- 
gravings. 

. ditor’b  Department.  Including  Salutatory,  Flowers 
in  Winter,  The  Mother's  Remorse,  New  Publica- 
tions, Miscellaneous  Receipts,  The  Tashions,  Plan 
of  Dressing  for  Consumptives,  Ac. 

E5P  Price  $2  a year.  Single  number  for  sale  by  all 
Periodical  Dealers. 

DEACON  & PETERSON, 

319  WALNUT  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA. 


The  Prettiest  Present for  a Lady  is  Gold  Com- 
posite Patent  Detached  Lever  Watch,  Jeweled  in  13  ac- 
tions, beautifully  engraved  Hunting  Case,  by  Roskell  of 
Liverpool,  $25.  For  a Gentleman,  Tiie  Officer’s  Watch, 
Detached  Lever  Movement,  with  13  Jewels,  in  Sterling 
Silver  Cases,  with  New  Patent  Time  Indicator,  just  in- 
vented for  the  Army,  the  handsomest  and  most -useful 
Watch  ever  offered,  $25.  ear  ( The  Oold  Composite 
Watches  are  also  made  medium  size  for  Cents.)  Watch- 
es sent  for  inspection  before  payment.  Every  novelty  can 
be  seen  by  sending  for  descriptive  Catalogue.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  Regiment  and  every  County  on  very  lib- 
eral terms.  ARRANDALE  & CO.,  Importers  of  Watch- 
es, 212  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  suits  are  Eagles,  Shieldb,  Stars,  and  Flags. 
Colonel  in  place  of  King ; Goddess  of  Liberty  for  Queen ; 
Major  for  Jack. 

The  Union  Playing  Cards  are  the  first  and  only  genuine 
American  Cards  ever  produced,  and  as  they  are  entered 
according  to  Act  of  Congress,  they  can  be  manufactured 
only  by  the  American  Card  Company. 

The  Cards  are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  CardB  bearing 
Foreign  emblems.  The  demand  for  them  is  unprecedent- 
ed in  the  Card  Trade,  and  they  will  soon  become  the 
Leading  Card  in  the  American  market. 

In  playing  with  these  Cards,  they  are  to  be  called  by  the 
names  the  emblems  represent,  and  as  the  emblems  are  as 
familiar  as  household  words  everywhere  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  American  Republic,  they  can  be  used  as  readily 
the  first  occasion  as  cards  bearing  Foreign  emblems. 

The  Union  Cards  are  the  most  pleasing  and  attractive 
card  ever  made.  They  are  produced  in  the  highest  style 
of  the  art,  and  each  pack  is  put  up  in  an  elegant  Card 
Case,  suitable  to  keep  them  in  when  not  in  use,  and  then 
in  handsome  dozen  boxes  for  the  trade. 

Two  Sample  Packs  in  Card  Cases  sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $1. 

Address  AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY, 
456  Broadway,  or  165  William  St,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE, 


SALISBURY,  BRO.  & CO. 


Agents,  male  or  female.  Soldiers,  and  all  having  some 
time  to  spare,  are  particularly  requested,  as  a favor,  to 
send  us  their  address,  and  we  will  send  in  return,  free, 
information  for  which  they  will  be  thankful.  We  offer 
extra  inducements.  From  $6  to  $15  per  day  above  ex- 
penses. We  want  addresses  from  every  county  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  from  every  regiment  in  the  Army.  Address 
in  full,  RICHARDS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  Street,  Box 
3131,  N.  Y.  


Agents  for  the  United  States  for  the  Celebrated 

ALBERTINE 

Extension  Holders  and  Gold  Pens, 

Of  the  most  handsome  and  durable  construction,  pat  up 
in  new  fancy  cases  of  one  dozen  each,  and  not  sold  in  any 
less  quantities.  They  will  retail  for  $3  each. 

Price,  per  dozen $10  25 

Or  3 dozen  for 25  00 


A MONTH  1 I want  to  hire  Agents  in  every 
qp  i U county  at  $76  a month,  expenses  paid,  to  sell 
my  new  cheap  Family  Sewing  Machines.  Address 

S.  MADISON,  Alfred,  Maine. 


Q(?A  A MONTH ! We  want  Agents  at  $60  a month, 
yUO  expenses  paid,  to  sell  our  Everlasting  Pencils , 
Oriental  Burners,  and  13  other  articles.  15  circulars 
sent  free.  SHAW  & CLARK,  Biddeford,  Maine. 


TMPORTANT  to  the  PENNSYLVANIA  RE- 

X serves. — Any  Soldier  of  the  Pennsyvania  Reserve  Reg- 
iments, who  may  have  been  discharged,  or  who  is  in  the 
city,  can  hear  something  greatly  to  his  advantage  by  call- 
ing upon  or  sending  his  address  to  JOSEPH  E.  DEVITT, 
No.  427  Walnut  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the 'Military  and 


. If  18,  the  use,  for  a short  time,  of  the  Tennessee  Swamp 
Shrub  Balsam  stimulates  the  Beard,  Moustache,  &c.,  to 
an  exceedingly  fine  and  vigorous  growth.  Has  been 
thoroughly  tried  and  found  infallible.  A small  sample 
box  and  t he  interesting  history  of  this  Balsam  will  be  sent 
sealed  on  receipt  of  return  postage.  Address 

JOHN  RAWLINS,  767  Broabway,  N.  Y. 


J.  W.  EVERETT  & CO., 

Will  forward  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  order,  Pho- 
tographs from  life  of  any  of  the  prominent 

Offiokbb  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
Statesmen,  Divines, 

Actors,  Artists, 

Foreign  Celebrities,  etc.,  kto. 

20  cents  each.  $1  80  per  dozen.  Free  by  mail. 
Address 

J.  W.  EVERETT  & CO., 

Box  1614.  N.  Y.  City. 

tZW~  Send  for  a Circular. 


AGENTS  WANTED.  — Call  and  examine,  n 
10  samples  sent  free  by  mail  fur  20  cents,  that  retail  foi 
$2,  urgently  needed  by  every  person,  by 

It.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


Naval  Agency. 


Gold!  Gold!  Gold! 


Elegant  Christmas  Presents  for  » Lady. 
Gold  Composite  Hunting  Watch,  Jeweled,  excellent  Time- 
keeper, $15,  For  a gentleman  the  Magic  Railway  Watch, 
with  Time  Patent  Indicator,  shewing  Time  without  open- 
ing Case,  $15.  Watches  sent  for  inspection  before  pay- 
ment. Chains  in  great  variety,  newest  styles.  Ladies,  $2 
upwards;  Gent's,  $1  upwards.  Send  for  Circular.  AR- 
KANDALE  & CO.,  Importer  of  Watches,  212B’dway,N.Y. 


20,000  Watches.  Chains,  &c,  &c.,  &c„ 
Worth  $100,000. 

To  be  sold  for  One  Dollar  each  without  regard  to  val- 
ue, and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you  are  to 
get.  Send  20  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular,  containing  full  list  of  articles  and  particu- 
lars ; also  Terms  to  those  who  act  as  Agents.  Address 
C.  F.  SHULTS,  285  River  Street,  Troy,  N.  V. 


Constantly  on  hand  and  Engraved  to  Order,  and  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  Price. 


Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


Beautiful  women. — For  portraits, 

with  the  Secret  of  Beauty,  and  “ How  to  be  Beauti- 
ful,” see  the  Phrenological  Journal.  The  January 
Double  No.  has  more  than  40  portraits.  Only  15  cts.  by 
first  post,  or  $1  50  a year.  New  VoL  Fowler  & Wells, 


H AR  P E R’S 
MEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 00 

An  Extra  Copy , gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten-  Sub- 
scribers, at  $2  50  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $25  00. 
Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $5  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


308  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Portable  Printing  Offices. 

For  the  Army  and  Navy  # 
Hospitals,  Merchants,  /jpa 

Druggists,  and  all  who  if***''; 

wish  to  print  neatly,  — 
cheaply,  and  expeditious- 
ly.  Circular  sent  free. 

Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  <fcc.,  , 

six  cents.  AdamB  Press'"^*-,.  , - J,  . 

Co.,  31  Park  Row,  N.  Y., 

and  35  Lincoln  St , Boston.  'NB 


Sound  Magnifying  Tubes  for  Deafness. 

They  can  be  concealed  from  view,  and  enable  deaf  per- 
sons to  hear  ut  public  assemblies.  Send  for  a descriptive 
pamphlet  to  E.  1IASLAM,  cor.  John  & Nassau  St,  N.  V. 


Love,  courtship,  and  marriage.— 

All,  bora  to  love,  and  to  be  Loved.  Mistakes,  Un- 
happy Marriages,  The  Remedy,  Love — signs,  in  the  fuce. 
Secret  of  Beauty.  A Woman’s  Experience.  Falling  in 
Live.  To  improve  the  Complexion — with  numerous  Il- 
lustrative Portraits — in  Jan.  Double  No.  Phrenological 
Journal.  The  first  of  a new  vol.  Only  15  cts.  Or  $1  51) 
a year.  Address  Fowler  & Wells,  N.  Y. 


Terms  Cash  in  advance.  Send  for  n Catalogue.  Ad- 
dress C.  L.  BALCH  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  New  York. 


Circulation  over  100,000. 


$!»0  for  $20. 

SOLDIERS  IN  THE  ARMY. 

For  $20  we  will  forward  by  mail  or  express,  pre-paid, 
the  following  list  of  Fine  Gold-Plated  Jewelry:— 4 Vest 
Chains,  12  Gent’s  S^al  RingB,  3 Gold  Pens  and  Extension 
Holders,  6 Vest  Hooks,  4 Fancy  Watch  Keys,  12  Bosom 
or  Scarf  Pins,  4 pnir  Sleeve  Buttons,  3 Box  and  Glass 
Pins  for  Miniatures,  3 Double  Glass  Lockets,  and  3 Clus- 
ter Stone  Pins.  Address  THOMAS  CAFFERTEY & CO., 
Providence,  R.  L 


A NY  WIDOW,  or  Parent,  or  Orphan,  or 

-aX  Brother,  or  SiFter  of  any  Soldier,  Sailor,  Marine, 
killed,  or  who  has  died  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
who  desires  Ninety-six  Dollars  ($96)  a year  Pension,  from 
One  to  Four  Hundred  Dollars  ($100  to  $400)  Cash  Bounty 
and  all  the  arrears  of  pay  due  him,  should  call  at  once  or 
Write  to  JOSEPH  E.  DEVITT  & Co.,  No.  427  Walnut 
St,  Philadelphia.  Also  state  pay,  if  there  is  any  due. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Single  Copies  Six  Cents. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years & 60 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  he  allowed  for  every  Club  of 
Ten  Subscribers,  at  $2  60  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $26. 
Terms  to  Advertisers — -Eevcn'/i-five  Cents  i >•  ■ Hue 
for  inside,  and  One  Dollar  per  line  for  outside  Adver 

tisements.  , , 

Vote.  I.,  IT.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI-  and  VII.  for  the  1 ears 
1957  1=58,  1859.  I860.  1861.  1869,  and  1863  of  “HA!:- 
pi.K'S  WEEKLY,”  handsomely  bound  in  Cloth  extra. 
Price  $5  00  each,  are  now  ready. 

_ HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES  ? — My  Onguent  will 


: — , — • — ray  L/uguent  win 

force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1— 
sent  by  mail,  poet  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der.  R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassuu  Street,  N.  Y. 

Salesmen  Wanted. 

$75  a month,  or  commission  allowed  on  sales.  Apply  to 
~ HALE  & CO.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

Friends.  Send  a stamp  for  my  Circulars.  Address 
L.  M.  HARRIS,  Boston,  Mass. 


RHEUMATISM. 


L6e  the  Electro-Metallic  Insoles,  Belts,  and  Arm- 
lets.  They  are  an  infallible  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Cold  Feet,  &c.  Mettam  & Co.,  No.  429  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Insoles,  $1  per  pair;  Belts,  $3;  Armlets,  $1  50  each. 
Sent  by  mail  for  30  cents  additional.  . 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLBIE"~ 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  IIARNDEN'S  EXPRESS, 
No.  74  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates 


Roman  Scarfs 

c£NT  BY  M/\|. 
J EVERYWHERE  k 


SteelCollars 


ARTIFICIAL  LEGS 

. arms  S E LPH  0 5 .pat^t 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


A Splendid  Holiday 


Davis  Collamore  &,  Co., 

479  Broadway,  below  Broome  Street. 
Are  now  Opening  HOLIDAY  GOODS  In  great  Vari- 
ety and  of  Very  beautiful  styles. 

Also  Dining,  Tea,  and  Toilet  Sets.  Glass  Ware, 
engraved  with  Crest  or  Initial. 

Blcf.  Canton  Coffee  Cups,  &c.,  &c. 
Chicken  Ego  Dishes. 


Schuyler,  Hartley  &.  Graham, 

19  Maiden  Lane  and  22  John  Street, 

31  Rue  du  Chateau  d’Eau,  Paris,  Sands  St,  Birmingham,. 
England. 

French  and  English  Fancy 
Goods. 

Porcelain  Vaskb.  Mantel  Ornaments.  Mariilb 
Clocks.  Bronzes.  Card  Receivers.  Photograph  Al- 
bums. Odedr  and  Dressing  Cases.  Carved  Wood 
Work-Boxes.  Liquek  Cases.  Opera  Glasses.  Pans. 
Leather  Bags.  Also  JET  AND  CORAL  JEWELRY, 
DIAMONDS,  WATCHES,  &c. 

Military  Goods — Guns — Pistols — Cutlery,  &c. 
FINE  ENGLISH  SKATES. 


HARPER’S 

Illuminated 

and 

Pictorial 


$15  Per  Day  Easy  $15 

And  a Watch  Free. 


Agents  should  be  careful  in  directing  their  orders  to  us, 
as  several  small  unprincipled  imitators  of  our  styles  have 
sprung  into  existence  lately,  who  copy  our  advertise- 
ments, and  “ promise " the  same  Premiums  that  we  have 
“ given  agents"  for  years.  Those  parties  can  not  fulfill 
those  promises;  consequently,  agents  can  not  be  dealt 
with  honorably  by  them.  Those  parties  who  advertise 
those  Premi  inns  require  agents  to  send  them  from  $40  to 
$50  in  casli  for  their  poor  imitations  before  they  can  re- 
ceive any  thing.  “ If'e"  do  as  we  have  done  for  years, 
present  our  customers  with  a Beautiful  Gold  or  Silver 
“ Hunting-Case  Watch"  on  the  sjtot,  or  send  it  with  their 
u first  order.”  No  delay,  no  promises.  We  do  it,  and 
guarantee  all  our  watches  as  perfect  time-keepers,  or  re- 
fund the  money  and  present  the  goods.  Agents  will 
notice  that  onr  Prize  Packages  must  be  of  extra  quality, 
nnd  meet  with  a ready  sale,  or  they  t could  not  be  imita- 
ted. We  are  the  sole  importers  of  the  beautiful  watch- 
es we  present  to  agents,  and  no  other  Houses  have  them. 
Look  at  the  list  of  articles  contained  in  each  one  of  our 
pojiular,  unexcelled , nnd  valuable  extra  large  size  Sta- 
tionery, Recipe,  and  Yankee  Notion  Pbizc  Pack- 
ages. l ine  Writing  Materials,  such  as  Paper,  Pens, 
Pencils,  Envelopes,  Blotters,  Beautiful  Emblems,  Ladies’ 
Fashion  Plates,  Designs  for  Needlework,  Cottage  Keep- 
sakes, Household  Companions,  Camp  Companions  (for 
Soldiers),  Parlor  Amusements,  I-etter  Writer's  Guide, 
Medical  Preparations,  Many  Ways  to  Get  Rich,  Like- 
nesses of  Military  Heroes,  Union  Designs,  Gents’  Pock- 
et Calendars  for  1804,  Yankee  Notions  of  all  kinds, 
rich  and  costly  Presents  of  Fashionable  Jewelry , Rare 
Recipes,  Gaines,  Army  Advice,  Ac.,  &c.,  &c,  the  whole 
worth,  if  bought  separately,  many  dollars.  Price  each 
Package  only  25  cents  retail.  Wholesale  rates  to  Agents 
very  low,  from  100  to  200  per  cent,  profit  allowed. 
Our  Packages  stand  same  as  ever,  alone,  and  above  all 
competitors,  and  have  long  been  acknowledged  as  the 
leading  and  only  real  valuable  and  standard  Articles  of 
the  kind  now  manufactured.  Packages  of  all  descriptions 
put  up  by  the  1000  for  Sutlers,  Peddlers,  Wholesale  Deal- 
ers, &c.  Goods  sent  by  Express  safe  to  all  parts  of  the 
army  South  or  Southwest.  We  want  Bigents  in  every 
town  and  camp,  who  can  easily  make  $15  per  day,  and 
obtain  with  their  first  order  a Beautiful  and  Correct  Time- 
keeper free.  A single  one  of  our  Prize  Packages  contains 
more  valuable  articles  than  any  half  dozen  others.  Send 
for  our  Great  New  Circulars  for  1864,  containing  Extra 
Premium  inducements,  free.  S.  C.  RICKARDS  & CO., 
102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  The  Great  Original,  Largest, 
and  oldest  Prize  Package  House  in  the  World. 


Including  the  Apocrypha. 
Superbly  embellished  by 
over  Sixteen  Hundred 
Illustrations,  exquisitely 
engraved  by  Adams  aft- 
er Designs  by  Chapman, 
exclusive  of  a Series  of 
Rich  Illuminations  in 
Colors,  comprising  Fron- 
tispieces, Presentation 
Plate,  Family  Record, 
Title  - pages,  &c.  The 
whole  forming  a sumpt- 
uous Folio  Volume. 
Prices.  — Morocco,  gilt 
edges,  beveled  and  paneled 
sides,  $25  00 ; Morocco  ex- 
tra, gilt  edges,  $22  60 : Full 
Calf,  marbled  edges,  blank 
stamped, $18 00 ; Full  Roan, 
marbled  edges,  $10  00. 
Harper  & Brothers, 
Publishers,  N.  Y. 
For  sale  by  A.  Williams 
& Co.,  Boston ; Smith,  En- 
glish &Co.,  Philadelphia; 
Cushings  & Bailey,  Bal- 
timore ; Franck  Taylor, 
Washington ; Robert 
Clarke  & Co.,  Cincinnati; 
Keith  & Woods,  St.  Louis; 
S.  C.  Griggs  & Co.,  Chica- 
go : Dawson  & Brothers, 
Montreal. 


Genuine  Full-Jeweled  American  Le- 
ver Watches,  in  4 Ounce  Coin 
Silver  Hunting  Cases,  Gold  Joints, 
for  $35. 

Also  every  variety  of  good  Watches  at  equally  low  rates. 
All  orders  from  the  Army  must  he  pre-paid,  as  the  Ex- 
press Companies  will  not  take  bills  for  collection  on  soldiers. 

J.  L.  FERGUSON,  Importer  of  Watches. 

208  Broadway  New  York. 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold-Plated  Watch,  Lever  Cap, 
small  size,  English  Movements,  perfect  time-keeper.  Sent 
free  by  mail,  in  neat  case,  for  only  $7.  A Solid  Silver, 
same  as  above,  $T.  Specially  adopted  to  the  ARMY. 
CHAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  38  & 40  Ann  Street,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper,  of  Aug.  22,  says: 
“ Messrs.  NORTON  & CO.  have  combined  two  very  ’de- 
sirable, things  in  a watch — cheapness  and  reliability. 
When  it  is  known  that  for  $7  a person  can  have  an  excel- 
lent timekeeper,  there  will  be  greater  punctuality  in  all 
the  affairs  of  life." 


Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government  Securities, 


TO  GUDER. 
UNRIVALED 
In  Manufacture, 
Fitting,  and  Material. 
At  UNION  ADAMS, 
No.  637  Broadway. 


AGENTS  foe  the  united  states 

FIVE-TWENTY  LOAN, 

No.  33  Wall  Street.  New  York. 


Druggists. 


A Gold  Watch  Free! 


The  Parlor  Ghost. 

NOTICE  TO  THE  TRADE.-Nowisthe 

time  to  send  in  your  orders  for  the  greatest 
sensation  of  the  day. 

2 very  body  wonts  it,  and  it  is  just  the  thing  for 

the  Holidays. 

THE  GREAT  NEW  HOLIDAY 
PRIZE  PACKET;  or, 

Santa  Claus  Christmas  Casket. 

PRICE  ONLY  TWENTY  FIVE  CENTS. 

It  contains  something  for  all,  botli  old  and  young. 

And  is  Useful,  Novel,  and  Amusing. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  articles,  it  contains  the  re- 
ceipt for  producing,  at  trifling  expense, 

THE  WONDERFUL  PARLOR  GHOST. 

For  sale  by  oil  the  Wholesale  and  P.etail  Stationery  nnd 
News  Dealers  throughout  the  country.  Circulars  sent  free. 
THISTLE  & CO.,  130  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


C.  G.  GUNTHER  & SONS, 

FUR  WAREHOUSE 
4 <5  Maiden  Lane-  New  York, 
Importers-  Manufacturers,  and  Shippers 
of  Raw  Furs  and  Skins. 

Invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Assortment  of  ladies' 
Furs  now  on  hand. 


To  all  who  act  as  Agents  for  our  splendid  STATION- 
ERY PRIZE  PACKETS,  which  contain  fine  Writing  Ma- 
terials, Paper,  Envelopes,  Handsome  Jewelry,  Novelties 
for  the  Holidays,  Ac..  &o.  Retail  for  only  25  cts.  Worth 
five  times  as  much.  These  Packets  contain  belter  Sta- 
tionery nnd  more  than  any  others  put  up.  They  arc  in 
great  demand;  sales  quick;  the  profits  immense;  and, 
in  addition,  receive  as  a present  from  us  a splendid  Gold 
or  Solid  Silver  Watch,  warranted  a perfect  time-keeper, 
worth  ten  times  as  much  ns  the  Composition  Watches 
given  with  the  tradi  sold  by  other  parties.  Please  call  or 
send  for  our  New  Circular. 

G.  S.  HASKINS  & CO.,  Sfl  Beekman  Street,  N.  Y. 


STEINWAY  & SONS’ 


Remington’s 


1 GOLD  MEDAL  GRAND  AND  SQUARE 
1x5:  X X • PIANOS  are  now  considered  the  best  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  this  country,  having  received  the  first 
Prize  Medal  at  the  World's  Exhibition  in  London,  1862. 

The  principal  reason  why  the  Steinway  Pianos  are  su- 
perior to  all  others  is,  that  the  firm  is  composed  of  five 
practical  pianoforte  makers  (father  and  four  sons),  who 
invent  all  their  own  improvements,  and  under  whose  per- 
sonal supervision  every  part  of  the  instrument  is  manufac- 
tured. Ware-rooms,  Nos  82  & 84  Walker  Street,  N.  Y. 


F army  and  navy 

#1  REVOLVER. 

Approved  by  the  Government. 

Warranted  superior  to  any  other  Pistol  of  the  kind. 
Also  Pocket  and  Belt  Revolvers.  Sold  by  tho  Trade  gen- 
erally. 


Bankers,  No.  44  Wall  Street, 

WILL  CONTINUE  TO  FURNISH 

U.  S.  FIVE-TWENTY  BONDS 

As  long  r.s  issued  by  Government  at  Far  and  Interest. 

' To  BANKS  nnd  BANKERS  the  usual  commission  al- 
lowed. 

We  also  bny  nnd  sell  at  market  rates, 

T\  S.  One  Year  CERTIFICATES  OF  INDEBTEDNESS. 

V.  S.  COUPON  BONDS  OF  1881. 

F.  S.  7.30  TREASURY  NOTES. 

U.  S.  QUARTERMASTER  CHECKS. 


BILLIARD  BALLS. 

Patent  compressed  Ivory  Billiard  Balls,  2(  and  2|  in.,  $10 
per  set.  2 in.  Bagatello,  $8  per  set.  H in.  Bagatelle,  $6 
p:r  set.  15  Ball  Pool,  $30  set.  WM.  M.  WELLING,  207 
Centre  St.,  New  York,  sign  of  the  Golden  Elephant. 


“Joy  to  the  World.” 

THE  INTRODUCTION  OF 

PERRY  DAVIS'  PAIN  KILLER 
To  the  suffering  humanity  of  this  age,  has  relieved  more 
pain  and  caused  more  real  joy  than  any  other 
one  thing  that  can  be  named. 

IT  1H  A 

“BALM  FOR  EVERY  WOUND." 

OUR  FIRST  PHYSICIANS  USE,  AND  RECOMMEND  ITS  USE. 
The  Apothecary  finds  it  first  among  the  medicines 
called  for,  and  the  Wholesale  Druggist  considers  it  a lead- 
ing article  of  his  trade.  All  the  dealers  in  medicine  speak 
alike  in  its  favor;  and  its  reputation  as  a medicine  of 
great  merit  and  virtueis  fully  and  permancntlyestablished. 
A.  N.  Williams,  Parkersburg.  Va.,  one  of  tho  oldest  and 
most  respectable  and  reliable  Druggists  of  Western  Vir- 
ginia, writes : 

•l  I can  say  of  Perry  Davis’  Pain  Killer  what  I could  not 
say  of  many  of  the  medicines  of  the  day.  In  my  trade  it 
is  a leading  article.  1 sell  largely  of  it,  and  it  gives  entire 
satisfaction  to  all.  I would  on  no  account  be  without  it." 
John  Parkins,  Druggist,  at  Athens,  Ohio,  writes : 

“ I sell  considerable  of  Davis’  Pain  Killer  in  this  place, 
and  it  is  well  liked  and  highly  commcuded  by  all  who 
use  it." 

Geo.  Williams,  Druggist,  at  Hockingport,  O.,  writes; 

“ Perry  Davis’  Pain  Killer  is  quite  generally  used  by 
the  inhabitants  of  our  town  nnd  is  much  extolled.  I think 
it  the  best  medicine  I have  for  (lie  uses  for  which  it  is'rec- 
omniended." 


A Household  Word.— Buy  your  Housekeeping 
Articles  at  BASSFORD'S, Cooper  Institute,  New  York. 


3-000  dozen  pure  Roman  Scarfs, 

Made  from  the  Purest  and  Softest  Silk. 

These  are  the  most  fashionable,  elegant,  and  economic- 
al Scarfs  ever  Imported,  as  they  are  reversible ; one  Scarf 
is  as  good  ns  two. 

They  are  much  worn  in  Europe  by  both  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. Can  be  worn  with  either  pin  or  ring. 

The  whole  lot  will  be  retailed  at 

WHOLESALE  PRICES! 

$1 50  AND  $2  EACH. 

A single  Scarf  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  cash,  and 
six  cents  for  postage. 

Very  fine  Gold  Plated  Scarf  Pins  or  Rings 
At  $1  50  each. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD,  No.  387  Broadway,  New  York. 


, PREPARE  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

There  is  no  Gift,  or  Present,  which  com- 
pares with  the  Craig  Microscope  and  Mount- 
ed Objects.  As  a source  of  amusement  and 
instruction  they  are  unsurpassed.  This  Mi- 
croscope will  be  mailed,  postage  paid,  for 
$2  25;  or  with  6 beautiful  mounted  ob- 
jects, for  $3 ; or  with  24  objects,  for  $5. 

Address,  HENRY  CRAIG, 

335  Broadway,  New  York. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


Maturing  Certificates  of  Indebtedness  collected  on  favor- 
able terms. 

VERMILYE  & CO., 

BANKERS,  No.  44  Wall  Street,  N.  Y. 


Lands.  To  all  Wanting  Farms. 

LANDS — TO  ALL  WANTING  FARMS— Large  and 
thriving  settlement,  mild  and  healthful  climate,  30  miles 
eottth  of  Philadelphia  by  railroad.  Rich  soil,  produces 
large  crops,  which  can  now  be  seen  growing.  Twenty  and 
fifty  acre  tracts,  at  from  $15  to  $20  per  acre,  payable 
within  four  years.  .Good  business  opening  for  Manufac- 
turers and  others,  churches,  schools,  and  good  society.  It 
is  now  the  most  improving  place  East  or  West.  Hundreds 
are  settling  and  building.  The  beauty  with  which  the 
place  1b  laid  out  is  unsurpassed.  Letters  aiutwcred.  Pa- 
pers containing  reports  and  giving  full  information  will 
be  sent  free.  Address  (BIAS.  K.  LAN DIS,  Vineland  Post 
Office,  Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey. 

From  Report  of  Solon  Robinson,  Agricultural  Editor  of 
the  Tribune It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  fertile  tracts, 
In  an  almost  level  position  and  suitable  condition  for 
pleasant  farming  that  we  know  of  this  side  of  the  West- 
ern prairies. 


AMERICAN 


COLLAR5 


ENAMELED  WHITE, 

Having  the  appearance  nnd  comfort  of  linen,  have  been 
worn  in  England  for  the  last  two  years  in  preference  to 
any  other  collar,  as  they  are  readily  cleaned  in  one  min- 
ute witli  a sponge. 

To  Military  Men  and  Travelers  they  are  invaluable. 

Price  $1  each,  sent  by  Post  to  any  part  of  the- Union  on 
receipt  of  $1 15. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
AGENTS  WANTED  in  every  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.  W.  II.  WARD,  Sole  Agent  for  U.  S.,  387  B’  way,  N.  Y. 

FRENCH  FLANNEL 

OVERSHIRTS. 

the  largest  assortment  in  New  York,  $2  75,  $3,  $3  75  each ; 
all  cut  one  yard  long. 

A single  Shirt  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  cost.  The 
cost  of  postage  must  be  enclosed— 03  cents  for  each  Shirt. 

Send  the  size  of  your  neck. 

ENGLISH  MERINO  UNDERSHIRTS  AND  DRAW- 
ERS, $2,  $2  25,  and  $2  50.  SCOTCH  LAMB'S  WOOL 
UNDERSHIRTS  AND  DRAWERS.  ALSO.  FINE 
WHITE  SHIRTS  MADE  TO  MEASURE  AT  $24,  $30, 
$36,  AND  $42  PER  DOZEN. 

Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  self-measurement,  list  of  prices, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  shirts  and  collars  sent 
free  everywhere. 

The  Cash  Can  be  paid  to  Express  company  on  receipt 
of  goods. 


Tho  only  enameled  “Turn-over"  Collar  made  In  met- 
is. Send  $1  for  n "Turn-over"  or  75  cents  for  a "Choi; - 
•,"  to  Box  6173  , nnd  receive  it  by  return  mail.  Amcri- 
tn  enameled  Metallic  Collar  Co., -94  Pine  St.,  N.  Y. 


GENTS  WANTED.— $2  positively  made  from  20  cts.  ! 
. urgently  needed  by  every  person.  Call  nnd  exam- 
, or  ten  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  20  cts. ; retails  for 
by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


FOR 

Holiday  Presents. 


NATIONAL  BATTLE  PIN. 

M’Clcllnn, Grant,  Rose- 

• battle-grounds  and  date. 

Perfect  photograph  like- 
ness in  each  pin.  Plated 
back  and  front  in  film 

turei  and  the  inventor  of 

this  beautiful  keepsake  nnd  record  of  gallant  acts.  • 


Fogg’s  Double-Action  Patent  Lever 

SKATE  BUCKLE, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  on  Straps,  at  wholesale,  by 
F.  STEVENS,  Manufacturer  of  Skates,  Straps,  and  Leath- 
er Goods,  215  Pearl  St.,  New  York,  08  Kilby  St.,  Boston. 


J.  H.  Winslow  & Co.’s 


Advertisement 


Learn  to  Skate  in  One  Hour  by  using 
[ ; v|j  The  American  Parlor 
Or  Floor  Skate, 
Hard  Rubber  Rollers. 
\ Anti-friction  Axles. 
Frederick  Stevens, 
215  Pearl  .Street,  New  York. 
45?  -4??  425'  68  Kilby  Street,  Boston. 


MUNN  & CO. 


Solicitors  of  American  and  Foreign  Patents, 

And  Publishers  of  the  Illustrated  Scientific  Ameri- 
can, 37  Park  Row,  N.  Y.  Pamphlets  of  information  con. 
ceraing  Patents,  free.  Specimens  of  the  Paper,  free. 


LOUIS  PHILIP,  609  Broadway,  N.  Y, 


The  Soldier’s  Gift 
To  the  Loved  One  at  Home. 

Wo  will  deliver,  free  of  freight  chngc,  at  any  Express 
Office  East  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  any  of  our  beautiful  Album* 
of  the  value  of  $5  or  more,  that  may  be  ordered  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  State  as  Presents 
to  friends  at  home.  We  manufacture  elegant  styles  at  all 
prices  to  $25,  and  higher. 

E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY, 

Origiralf^rT^*^' 


Shults’  OngUCUt,  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  mun  y refunded.  Sent  post- 
paid, for  30  cents.  Address  C.  F SHULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


No.  387  Broadway,  New  York. 


GOLD  PENS  AND  CASES. 

P.etailed  at  wholesale  prices.  14  kt.  Gold  Pen,  Solid 
Stiver  Case,  $1 50,  warranted  for  one  year,  guarantee  ac- 
companying each  Pen.  Send  for  a circular.  Pens  re- 
liu'uted  on  receipt  of  CB  deriti.  , 

l.B.  (JOHNSON,  15  ttntScn  Land,  tf.  Y. 


The  best  Substitutes  for  Natural  Limbs 

cer  invented.  {Established  24  g ars.)  5 lo  Broadway. 


IVORY  SLEEVE  BUTTONS 

Engraved  with  initials,  75c.  per  pair,  t 
oeipt  of  tho  price.  Pearl,  $1  00  per  sfct 


For  Holiday  Presents 

ire  and  read  B.  T.  HAYWARD'S  Notice  c 

Digitized  by 


i.  WM.  J. 
Centre  St., 


HIGAN 


THE  REBELS  FIRING  ON  OUR 
SUPPLY-TRAIN. 

On  this  page  we  give  a graphic  sketch  of  an  at- 
tack made  by  rebel  sharp-shooters  upon  our  supply- 
train  on  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee.  After  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga,  when  our  army  had  retired 
to  its  strong-hold  at  Chattanooga,  it  was  the  chief 
object  of  the  rebels  to  disturb  our  communications, 
and  if  possible  to  break  up  its  supply-trains.  Of 
the  particular  instance  given  in  the  sketch  the  art- 
ist was  an  eye-witness.  Upon  the  crags  of  Rac- 
coon Mountain,  and  overlooking  the  river,  were 
posted  a small  force  of  picked  men  of  Longstreet’s 
corps,  armed  with  Whitworth  rifles.  The  position 
was  twelve  miles  in  the  rear  of  our  works  at  Chat- 
tanooga, and  was  unguarded.  Captain  Goree  had 
charge  of  the  attacking  party.  The  only  way  of 


reaching  the  position  chosen  for  attack,  and  avoid- 
ing our  scouts,  was  by  taking  the  Indian  trails 
through  the  forest  heights.  No  sooner  had  the  posi- 
tion been  gained  than  the  rumbling  of  the  approach- 
ing train  was  heard  along  the  river-bank.  Thus 
when  the  train  came  up  the  gorge,  preceded  by  a 
small  infantry  escort,  and  had  fairly  filled  the  open 
space  of  the  road  in  front  of  the  rebel  sharp-shoot- 
ers, it  was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  latter.  Then 
the  word  was  given  to  fire,  and  a score  of  deafening 
reports  leaped  from  crag  to  crag ; and  close  upon  the 
fire  followed  the  confusion  of  a stampede.  The 
teams  in  front  were  crippled  by  dead  mules ; and 
those  behind,  thus  blocked  in  and  unable  to  move 
forward,  were  equally  cut  off  from  retreat  by  the  in- 
extricably confused  wagons  in  the  rear.  The  escort, 
after  firing  a few  shots,  fled  panic-stricken,  leaving 
the  train  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 


THE  SIEGE  OF  CHARLESTON. 

On  pago  28  we  give  an  illustration  representing 
the  effect  produced  by  one  of  Gilmore’s  shells  burst- 
ing in  the  streets  of  Charleston.  When  Gilmore 
first  began  to  shell  the  city  it  had  more  noncom- 
batants in  it  than  it  has  now ; it  was  not  believed 
that  the  city  was  within  range  until  the  actual  re- 
ality brought  conviction.  The  illustration  is  de- 
signed to  represent  the  first  occasion  upon  which 
the  city  was  shelled,  and  depicts  the  overwhelming 
surprise  of  the  citizens.  The  shelling  commenced 
at  midnight,  but  did  little  harm  beyond  terrifying 
the  ladies  left  in  the  city.  Only  a single  house  was 
set  on  fire.  In  the  particular  scene  presented  by 
the  artist  a fireman  is  running  through  the  streets 
giving  the  alarm,  and  a watchman,  thoroughly  over- 
come, is  taking  leave  of  his  senses  and  his  staff  in 


the  fore-ground.  The  gun  burst  after  a few  dis- 
charges. Ti  e distance  was  over  four  miles.  At 
latest  datos  General  Gilmore  had  recommenced 
shelling  the  city,  having  destroyed  twelve  build- 
ings, killed  one  man,  and  seriously  wounded  some 
eight  or  ten  persons.  We  give  also  on  the  same 
page  an  illustration  representing  the  interior  of 
Fort  Sumter  after  a continuous  bombardment  by 
the  batteries  on  Morris  Island.  The  bombardment 
was  from  200-pound  Parrott  guns,  and  -every  gun 
of  the  fort  was  dismounted,  leaving  the  gar>  i on  to 
be  passive  spectators  of  the  gradual  demoli  ion  of 
the  walls.  Nearly  the  whole  parapet  of  tii:  fort 
was  sw^pt  away.  The  gorge-face  presen  i one 
mass  ouruins,  and  the  casemates  scarcely  j fiord 
shelter  to  the  garrison,  lleauregard,  it  is  s u is 
determined  to  hold  the  fort  till  the  last;  by  Iho 
bayonet,  if  need  be. 
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THE  NEW  YEAR. 

WE  have  the  right  -to  wish  our  friends  a 
Happy  New  Year,  for  a year  never 
vpened  more  full  of  promise  for  the  country  and 
the  cause,  dear  to  all  faithful  hearts.  No  man 
who  truly  comprehended  the  magnitude  of  our 
war,  or  who  has  thoughtfully  studied  its  levelop# 
ment,  could,  have  expected  that  we  should  stand 
at  this  time  with  so  firm  a hold  upon  the  future 
as  we  have.  Forced  to  learn  to  fight  while  wo 
were  fighting,  we  have  patiently  learned  our 
lesson,  amidst  the  doubts  of  friends  and  sneers 
of  foes,  until  at  last  the  fidelity,  tenacity,  and 
courage  of  the  people  begin  to  tell  against  their 
enemies,  and  the  great  experiment  of  freo  popu- 
lar government,  victorious  in  domestic  M it  has 
always  been  in  foreign  war,  was  never  surer  of 
its  triumphant  vindication  than  on  New-year’s 
Day  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

This  confession  is  extorted  from  the  bitter 
lips  of  our  steadiest  enemies  at  home  and  abroad. 
Directly,  by  its  words,  the  British,  aristocratic 
jealousy  of  a republic  concedes  that,  without 
foreign  intervention,  we  shall  prevail  in  the  con- 
test; and,  indirectly,  by  their  act3  the  rebels 
allow  the  desperation  of  their  cause.  The  late 
law  of  the  rebel  Congress  compelling  every  pri- 
vate soldier,  non-commissioned  officer,  and  mu- 
sician to  serve  for  the  war,  regardless  of  the 
conditions  of  enlistment ; the  law  forcing  those 
who  have  supplied  substitutes  to  tak^place  in 
the  ranks  by  their  side,  the  demanathat  the 
rebel  currency  shall  be  reduced  by  force,  the 
terrible  revelations  of  Memminger’s  report,  with 
the  wild  rancor  of  abuse  in  the  message  of  that 
“ accomplished  statesman,"  Jefferson  Davis,  and 
the  resolutions  offered  by  Foote  in  the  rebel 
Congress — all  these  are  signs  that  the  greater 
resources  and  unquailing  energy  c the  Amer- 
ican people  directed  in  the  interest  of  humanity, 
civilization,  and  law,  against  a colossal  con- 
spiracy of  crime  and  anarchy,  begin  already  to 
be  successful.  % 

Surely  the  year  may  be  hailed  as  happy  that 
opens  upon  such  a prospect — happy  though  a 
thousand  hearts  ache,  and  America,  like  Rachel, 
weeps  for  her  children,  who  shall  return  no  more. 
But  dead,  they  yet  speak,  and  shall  speak  for- 
ever. Unseen  they  hold  as  fast  in  love  and  hon- 
or to  the  holy  cause  for  which  they  fell.  The 
young,  the  brave,  the  true,  who  by  night  and 
day,  through  summer  and  winter,  on  land  and 
sea,  have  died  that  we  may  live,  have  consecrated 
us  all  to  their  own  heroic  fidelity.  The  land 
mourns— it  is  full  of  graves ; but  what  the  Presi- 
dent so  simply  and  solemnly  said  of  Gettysburg 
is  true  also  of  the  country : “The  world  will  not 
note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but 
will  never  forget  what  they  did  here.” 

The  year  that  begins  brings  ns  nearer  to  the 
end  ot  great  military  operations,  and  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  war.  Standing  upon  its  thresh- 
old, >vith  hearts  saddened  for  those  who  are  gone, 
and  hopeful  for  those  who  are  to  come,  let  us 
take  care  through  this  year  and  through  all 
years,  to  stand  as  fast  for  the  victory  our  broth- 
ers in  the  field  have  won  as  they  stood  firm  in 
winning  it. 


MR.  PHILLIPS'S  SPEECH. 

The  lata  speech  of  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  has 
naturally  provoked  a great  deal  of  censure.  His 
sharp  and  direct  criticisms  upon  men  and  meas- 
ures can  not  fail  to  exasperate  the  friends  of 
both,  and  his  sarcasms,  while  they  spnrkle,  sting. 
We  do  not«agree  with  Mr.  Phillips  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  President,  of  Mr,  Seward,  or  of  Mr. 
Chase;  and  we  certainly  do  not  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  a criticism  of  the  public  action  of 
public  men  which  takes  no  account  of  circum- 
stances. Statesmanship  is  no  more  the  doing, 
or  the  attempt  to  do,  what  the  statesman  may 
individually  think  to  be  abstractly  right,  without 
regard  to  the  conditions  that  surround  him,  than 
seamanship  is  laying  a course  and  persisting  in 
it,  spite  of  tne  wind.  In  fact,  the  wind  will 
control  the  Bhip,  and  public  opinion  the  states- 

Probably  A man  in  the  country  would  more 
heartily  assent  to  this  than  Mr.  Phillips ; and 
the  apparent  injustice  of  his  criticism  of  public 
men  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  always  regards 
the  man  instead  of  the  officer.  If  the  attain- 
ment of  the  end  desired  depended  solely  upon 
the  will  of  the  man,  the  work  would  always  be 
easy  enough.  But  when  the  cardinal  condition 
of  success  is  the  consent  of  otlier  men,  the  work 
is  plainly  difficult ’and  gradual.  If  Mr.  Phil- 
lips made  the  point  clearer,  not  that  the  Presi- 
dent ought  to  do  this  or  that,  but  that  the  peo- 
ple ought  to  wish  him  to  do  it,  and  insist  upon 
his  doing  it,  he  would  be  juster  to  what  we  sup- 
pose to  be  his  real  view. 

For  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  always,  that 
there  is  but  one  key  to  all  the  discourses  of  this 
eloquent  orator.  A true  Democrat,  with  the 
fullest  taitn  in  the  people,  even  in  “the  pave-- 
nient,”  as  he  expresses  it,  his  constant  purpose 
is  to  Stimulate,  enlighten,  and  elevate  public 
opinion,  in  ordgj;  .tha^  its  servants,  tho  magis- 


trates, may  obey  it.  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  says,  is  a 
good  man;  he  will  do  what  the  people  wish; 
therefore  the  people  must  be  made  to  wish  the 
best  thing.  That  is  certainly  fair  enough.  But 
when  he  adds  that  the  President  is  a growing 
man,  because  we,  the  people,  constantly  water 
him,  then,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  orator  misap- 
prehends the  case.  It  is  not  the  convictions  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  but  the  executive  action  of  the 
President,  that  we  water.  A few  years  since 
Mr.  Phillips  called  Mr.  Lincoln  the  slave-hound 
of  Illinois,  and  yet,  tliree  years  before,  this 
slave-hound  had  made  the  plainest  statement  of 
the  vital  and  radical  conflict  between  slavery 
and  liberty  in  this  country.  Mr.  Lincoln  has 
learned  upon  that  point  nothing  new.  His  con- 
victions about  slavery  are  substantially  now  what 
they  have  always  been.  So  his  view  of  his 
military  power  over  it  was  exactly  the  ame 
when  he  nullified  the  orders  of  Generals  Fremont 
anil  Hunter  that  it  was  when  he  issued  the  final 
order  Of  January  1,  1863.  But  his  convictions 
as  aYnan,  and  his  power  as  a magistrate  to  ful- 
fill them,  are  entirely  different.  He  had  no  doubt, 
as  appears  from  his  letters  to  Generals  Fremont 
and  Hunter,  that  he  had  the  right  to  emancipate 
slaves  as  a military  measure,  and  he  certainly 
had  no  doubt  that  slavery  was  the  root  of  the 
rebellion.  Bite  he  did  not,  for  that  reason, 
think  it  wise  to  begin  the  war  by  emancipation. 
For  he  was  acting  not  upon  his  own  convictions 
as  to  slavery  and  its  relation  to  the  war,  but 
ujon  his  conviction  of  what  was  wisest  to  he 
done  under  all  the  circumstances.  Had  he  act- 
ed otherwise  he  might  have  been  a very  good 
man,  but  he  would  certainly  have  been  a very 
poor  officer. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  President  who  is  grow- 
ing, but  the  popular  conviction  upon  the  subject 
of  slavery.  And  we  certainly  know  no  man 
who  has  more  faithfully  and  copiously  watered 
that  thnu  Mr.  Phillips.  His  work  in  arousing 
the  public  mind  to  the  real  issue  of  our  times  is 
already  as  historic  as  that  of  James  Otis  at  an 
earlier  day.  Like  him  he  has  been,  of  course, 
hated  and  defamed  by  the  interest  he  attacks, 
nnd  also,  like  him,  has  often  outrun  the  sympa- 
thy and  tried  the  patience  of  many  friends  of  tho 
cause  he  serves.  But  in  censuring  him  his  crit- 
ics should  understand  exactly  his  position.  It 
is  that  of  a man  who  will  not  be  content  with 
any  thing  done  so  long  as  any  thing  remains  to 
do ; who  believes  that  selfishness  is  always  alert, 
and  that  the  only  way  for  men  and  nations  not 
to  go  backward  is  to  go  forward.  But  to  go  for- 
ward they  must  be  incessantly  urged,  and  the 
urging  mast  often  be  sharp  and  stern.  While, 
therefore,  he  is  glad  of  every  step  gained,  he 
leaves  to  others  the  part  of  sitting  down  and  con- 
gratulation. For  himself  he  steps  forward  and 
asks,  What  next  ? 

Now  this  is  the  spirit  which  saves  society.  It 
is  not  genial,  however  sweet  and  friendly  the 
man  inspir^l  by  it  may  be.  It  must  be  al- 
ways in  the  minority;  for  the  moment  the 
path  is  accepted  and  popular  the  pioneer  is  al- 
ready far  out  of  sight,  demolishing  new  imped- 
iments. It  seems  often  rough  and  unfeeling; 
for  sleepers  can  not  be  always  or  wisely  roused 
by  gentle  taps  nnd  soothing  tones.  The  office 
of  this  spirit,  of  which  the  career  of  Mr.  Phillips 
is  our  most  complete  illustration,  is  to  discover 
in  good  things  how  they  may  be  made  better ; 
how  men  may  become  more  manly,  and  Amer- 
ica more  American.  The  President,  for  in- 
stance, can  supply  reasons  enough  for  what  he 
has  done.  Mr.  Phillips  would  supply  public 
opinion  with  reasons  for  asking  him  to  do  more. 
These  reasons  may  be  good  or  bad ; but  a man 
whose  purity  of  life  and  nobility  of  character,  no 
less  than  his  genius  consecrated  to  human  prog- 
ress, class  him  among  the  truest  Americans,  is 
not  to  be  disposed  of  as  a scold  or  a professional 
caviler.  For  it  is  precisely  such  men  as  he  who 
have  kept  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty  burning  in 
this  country,  while  other  men  sneered  and  slept. 


FIRST  IN  THE  FIELD. 

At  length  General  M'Clellan  is  first  in  the 
field.  More  unfortunate  in  his  friends  than  in 
his  enemies,  he  has  been  formally  nominated 
for  the  Presidency  by  a knot  of  gentlemen  in 
Philadelphia,  of  whom — to  make  an  intelligible 
bull — the  only  one  who  is  publicly  known  has 
been  Jong  ago  forgotten.  For  the  Hon.  Amos 
Ken  .all  is  only  remembered  with  scornful  pity 
as ' he  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States, 
who  tampered  with  the  mails  at  the  bidding  of 
the  master  of  the  meu  who  are  now  rebels. 
That  he  should  preside  at  a meeting  to  nominate 
or  to  ratify  the  nomination  of  a candidate  for 
the  Presidency  who,  since  his  letter  to  Judge 
Woodward,  must  be  considered  a Copperhead 
of  the  clearest  type,  shows  that  he  is  of  the  same 
mind  still,  and  that  his  age  worships  the  dreary 
old  idol  of  his  youth.  . 

Alas  1 when  we  think  of  two  years  ago,  when, 
amidst  universal  acclamation,  General  M‘Clellan 
was  called  to  the  head  of  our  armies,  with  the 
hope  and  faith  of  a nation  lavished  upon  him  in 
advance,  with  thousands  and  thousands  of  onr 
best  and  bravest  soldiers  committed  joyfully  to 
his  efiarge,  with  the  President,  his  only  superior 
officer,  resolved  to  give  him  every  chance,  with 
the  national  determination  that  he  was  a great 
soldier  because  a great  soldier  was  a national 
necessity — when  we  think  of  all  that  fond  and 


persistent  blindness  in  which  we  shared,  and  ot 
all  that  has  followed  since  down  to  the  letter 
urging  the  election  of  Judge  Woodward — it  is 
hard  not  to  hang  the  head  with  sorrow  for  the 
soldier  and  shame  for  the  nation.  But  when 
from  that  letter  we  descend,  although  logically, 
to  this  nomination,  ihe  tragedy  becomes  farce, 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  explode  with  laughter. 

For  granting  that  he  is  a very  great  man,  is 
this  the  body  of  politicians  who  have  ever  shown 
any  true  'perception  of  the  public  sentiment? 
Did  this  knot  of  gentlemen,  by  whatever  name 
they  choose  to  call  themselves,  ever  do  more 
than  make  themselves  politically  ridiculous? 
When  they  nominated  Mr.  Fillmore  in  1856,  and 
Mr.  Bell  in  1860,  they  intended  to  help  the  slave- 
holders as  they  do  now.  They  were  in  the  po- 
litical market,  but  they  never  pretended,  as  now, 
to  lay  hands  upon  the  prize  beef  and  spoil  it  by 
handling.  They  offered  their  flabby  little  veal 
chops,  and  knew  that  the  great  beef  dealers 
would  buy  them  up.  But  this  time  they  put 
their  label  upon  the  prime  sirloin,  upon  the 
baron  itself.  Do  they  seriously  expect  the  Cop- 
perhead Convention  to  take  a candidate  from 
them  ? 

General  M‘Clellan  will  perhaps  thank  Mr. 
Amos  Kendall  and  his  friends  for  this  expres- 
sion of  their  good-will,  but  will  await  a more 
emphatic  indication  of  the  public  desire.  Or 
he  may  delay,  and  give  time  for  that  outburst  of 
popular  enthusiasm  which  we  have  been  con- 
stantly assured  was  to  follow  the  presentation  of 
his  name  to  the  country.  Or,  again,  he  may  ac- 
cept the  nomination  upon  the  platform  of  his 
Woodward  letter.  Or  he  may  let  the  whole  mat- 
ter go  by  default.  But  it  is  useless  to  consider 
what  he  may  do  with  this  nomination,  when  we 
remember,  as  every  man  will,  that  all  the  friends 
of  Vallandigham,  all  the  apologists  of  the  rebel- 
lion, all  the  Copperheads  in  the  country  will  rati- 
fy it.  And  can  any  man,  or  any  course,  which 
the  Copperheads  approve  save  the  honor  of  the 
nation,  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and  repub- 
lican government  ? You  may  be  a loyal  citizen, 
and  may  think  that  justice  has  not  been  done  to 
General  M‘Clellan ; but  you  can  not  evade  that 
searching  question,  and  you  can  give  it  but  one 
answer. 


OUR  MEN  AT  RICHMOND. 

That  the  rebels  give  the  best  food  they  can 
to  our  prisoners  in  their  hands  may  be  true,  but 
the  best  food  is  neither  plenty  enough  nor  of 
the  right  kind  to  support  life.  We  know  of  a 
letter  of  late  date  from  General  Neal  Dow,  at 
the  Libey  Prison  in  Richmond,  in  which  he 
says  that  his  fare  is  a little  flour  mixed  with  a 
little  water — in  other  words,  flour  paste.  Of 
course  the  fate  of  the  private  soldiers  is  worse 
than  his ; and  an  eye-witness  of  the  return  of 
our  starved  prisoners  to  Annapolis  describes  to 
us  their  suffering  condition  as  incredible. 

This,  then,  is  the  way  in  which  the  rebels 
make  good  their  threat  of  the  black  flag.  They 
do  not  massacre  their  prisoners  outright,  but 
drag  them  away  to  starve  in  loathsome  dun- 
geons. For,  as  we  have  before  said,  it  is  no 
excuse  that  there  is  no  better  fare  to  give  them. 
If  the  rebels  can  not  treat  prisoners  honorably 
they  have  no  right  to  take  them.  If,  taking 
them,  they  persist  in  such  inhuman  conduct,  it 
is  manifestly  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  set 
aside  prisoners  for  retaliation — not  in  kind,  of 
course,  but  by  punishment.  When  it  shall  be 
clearly  proved  that  our  captive  soldiers  have 
been  put  to  death  by  torture,  by  starvation  and 
exposure,  the  retribution  upon  rebel  captives 
should  be  swift  and  sure.  Terrible  as  it  is  to 
retaliate,  when  the  safety  of  our  own  men  cau 
bo  secured  in  no  other  way,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
imperative  necessities  of  a state  of  war. 

Do  not  let  us  become  callous  to  the  tales  of 
horror  which  come  wailing  up  from  Richmond 
merely  because  they  are  incessant.  Let  the 
hapless  prisoners  who  are  there,  and  the  soldiers 
in  the  field  who  have  that  possible  fate  before 
them,  understand  that  the  people  hear  their 
Aiglis  and  comprehend  their  fears,  and  will  in- 
sist that  in  this  matter  the  rebels  shall  be  held 
to  the  Bternest  account. 


emn  assurance  tho  men  were  mnstered  in,  and 
have  proved  themselves  as  heroic  and  docile  and 
patient  as  soldiers  can  be.  And  they  simply 
decline  any  thing  less  than  bare  justice.  They 
do  not  mutiny.  They  make  no  trouble  what- 
ever. They  say  simply  that  the  United  States 
Government  pledged  its  honor,  and  they  will 
wait  the  fulfillment  of  the  pledge. 

Is  this  unreasonabie?  Would  any  white  regi- 
ment do  otherwise  ? And  have  we  a right  to 
require  of  men,  whom  we  are  so  ready  to  call 
less  than  men,  more  than  our  own  average  man- 
hood? 

The  remedy  is  immediate  and  thorough.  In- 
stead of  wasting  time  in  abusing  men  who  mere- 
ly claim  what  we  all  confess  that  we  owe,  let  ns 
urge  upon  Congress  the  passage  of  a law  to  pay 
these  soldiers  of  the  Union  army  exactly  what 
other  soldiers  are  paid.  For  if  we  reproach  those 
who  ask  the  same  wages  that  others  get  for  the 
same  service,  what  shall  we  say  of  ourselves 
who  hesitate  for  a moment  in  agreeing  to  the 
demand?  The  Secretary  of  War  has  recom- 
mended the  passage  of  the  necessary  law.  Is 
it  unreasonable  in  the  soldiers  concerned  quiet- 
ly to  await  its  passage  ? 


A NOBLE  PUBLIC  INTEREST. 

There  has  been  another  illustration  ot  the 
generous  manly  art  of  self-defense.  The  Lon- 
don papers  give  copious  details.  The  news  is 
transmitted  across  the  sea  as  an  affair  of  public 
interest.  The  story  has  large  headings  in  our 
own  papers.  But  what  is  it  ? Simply  that  one 
man  has  tried  to  squeeze  the  breath  out  of  an- 
other and  failed,  while  the  other  pommeled 
the  squeezer  to  a jelly.  There  are  several  col- 
umns of  the  story.  There  are  editorials  in  the 
Times,  in  the  Saturday  Review,  in  almost  all  of 
the  great  papers.  It  is  very  fine,  it  is  very  no- 
ble, it  is  very  manly,  and  full  of  the  heroic  art 
of  self-defense ; but  there  was  a much  more  re- 
markable occurrence  in  London  a few  weeks  ago, 
which  has  most  lamentably  failed  of  that  uni- 
versal popular  interest  which  waits  upon  the  re- 
duction of  a big  man  to  a jelly. 

A man  in  London  called  a cab  at  a railway 
station  just  after  dark.  He  and  his  wife  and 
two  children  stepped  in  and  the  driver  drove  as 
directed.  On  the  way  the  cabman  is  told  to 
stop  at  a public  house  for  some  porter.  It  is 
drunk  by  the  passengers  and  the  pot  handed  out. 
By-nnd-by  the  gentleman  calls  to  the  driver  to 
let  him  out,  but  to  drop  the  lady  and  children  at 
a certain  point.  The  gentleman  moves  off;  the 
cab  drives  away,  and  when  it  reaches  the  point 
and  cabby  alights  and  opens  the  door  he  sees 
the  woman  and  children  dead;  murdered  in  a 
cab  quietly  driving  in  the  evening  through  Lon- 
don streets.  Here  is  a matter  infinitely  more 
remarkable  and  important  than  the  beating  a 
man  to  a jelly ; but  alas  1 it  has  had  no  large 
headings,  and  doubtless  many  a reader  now 
knows  it  for  the  first  time. 

If  two  men  should  train  themselves  to  lift 
heavy  weights,  and  then  strike  each  other  with 
sledge-hammers,  it  would  be  much  the  same  thing 
as  hardening  their  muscle  to  iron  and  then  fight- 
ing with  their  fists.  But  why  is  it  manly? 
Why  is  it  any  thing  but  a melancholy  dehuman- 
izing of  men?  Why  should  any  body  feel  a. 
livelier  or  more  elevated  interest  in  it  than  in 
the  butting  and  goring  of  prize  bulls?  Of 
course  we  do  not  deny  that  there  is  the  profound- 
est  interest.  But  why  is  that  particular  form  of 
brutality,  and  utter  want  of  every  distinctive 
manly  trait,  so  fascinating  that  it  must  be  elabo- 
rately reported,  and  telegraphed,  and  commented 
upon  ? The  persons  who  congregate  to  see  the 
show  are  bullies,  blacklegs,  6harpers,  the  dregs 
of  human  society.  Their  haunts  are  the  dens 
of  ignorance,  bestiality,  and  infamy.  The  en- 
counter is  an  outrage  upon  the  law  and  common 
decency.  Why,  then,  should  respectable  papers 
do  more  than  chronicle  the  fact,  as  they  do  all 
other  events  painful  or  pleasing,  elevating  or 
disgusting?  Would  there  be  the  public  interest 
which  they  plead  in  justification  if  they  did  not 
pander  to  it  ? 


A MYSTERY. 


SOLDIER’S  PAY. 

Now  that,  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  na- 
tional common-sense,  colored  men  are  enrolled 
as  soldiers,  every  citizen  ought  to  insist  that  they 
shall  have  exactly  tho  same  treatment,  chance, 
and  pay  as  other  soldiers.  Hitherto  they  have 
been  paid,  under  a general  law  regulating  the 
labor  of  contrabands,  ten  dollars  a month.  This 
sum  was  offered  to  the  freemen  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Fifty-fourth,  the  first  colored  regiment 
raised  in  the  Free  States,  and  they  declined  it. 
The  State  of  Massachusetts  then  resolved  to  pay 
the  soldiers  the  difference,  and  Major  Sturgis 
was  sent  with  the  money  to  Morris  Island.  But 
they  declined  that.  Was  this  unreasonable  upon 
their  part?  Let  us  see. 

These  men,  free  citizens  of  tho  United  States, 
were  enlisted  in  Massachusetts  under  the  express 
written  guarantee  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  that  they  were 
to  stand  exactly  upon  the  same  footing  with  all 
other  soldiers.  Every  body  who  knows  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  this  matter 
knows  that  such  was  his  wish.  With  that  sol- 


The rebels  resolved  some  time  since  that  all  cir 
colored  troops  taken  in  war  should  be  handed  over 
to  the  State  authorities  and  their  officers  hung. 
Since  then  we  have  heard  of  the  hanging  of  such 
officers  and  men  in  Arkansas,  and  we  know  of  tho 
probable  capture  of  others.  How  true  is  the  Ar- 
kansas story,  and  what  is  the  fate  of  such  prison- 
ers ? The  President  promptly  and  righteously  de- 
clared that  he  should  retaliate  for  any  ill-usage  they 
might  receive.  But  is  care  taken  to  ascertain  their 
precise  condition  ? We  have  already  a colored  army. 
The  examinations  for  commissions  in  it  are  proper- 
ly careful  and  strict  The  officers  are  men  oi  char- 
acter and  conviction,  as  well  as  of  military  skill  and 
personal  courage.  They  are  among  the  best  and 
noblest  in  the  land,  and  they  face  peculiar  perils. 
Does  the  Government  know  at  this  moment  how 
many  such  officers,  witjf  their  men,  are  prisoners, 
and  what  their  treatment  is?  If  not,  is  it  not  es- 
pecially bound  to  ascertain?  When  it  invites  young 
men  to  peculiar  peril,  does  it  mean  to  surround  them 
with  less  than  ordinary  care?  » 

We  ask  the  questions  not  supposing  that  there  is 
neglect,  but  because  of  the  singular  mystery  which 
overhangs  the  whole  subject.  Of  every  officer,  for 
instance,  who  fell  or  was  captured  at  the  assault 
we  have  accounts,  except  of 
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Captain  Cabot  Hosed!  of  the  colored  regiment. 
Had  he  fallen,  the  space  was  so  small  and  the  strug- 
gle so  brief  that  the  death  of  an  officer  of  his  rank 
would  have  been  surely  known  and  reported.  But 
to  General  Gilmore’s  request  to  know  if  he  were 
taken  Beauregard  returned  answer  that  there  was 
na  such  prisoner. 

If  the  resolution  of  the  rebels  has  been  carried 
into  effect,  and  any  of  these  men  have  been  sold 
into  slavery  or  pnt  to  death,  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is*  plain  enough.  But  can  it  do  nothing 
to  solve  the  terrible  doubt? 


MY  LORD  HARTINGTON  AGAIN. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a young  English  gen- 
tleman, known  a»  Lord  Hartington,  was  in  this 
country  last  winter,  and  signalized  his  visit  by  in- 
sulting all  faithful  American  citizens  by  wearing  a 
rebel  badge  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Mr.  August 
Belmont,  for  which  he  was  not  reproved  by  his  host, 
but  was  called  to  account  by  a young  Union  officer. 
The  fact  is  not  a private  one,  for  it  was  the  subject 
of  universal  public  comment  at  the  time. 

This  promising  sprig  of  the  British  aristocracy 
does  not  seem  to  have  learned  from  experience  the 
danger  of  meddling  with  edged  tools.  He  has  late- 
ly Jieen  making  a speech  abusing  this  couutry,  and 
especially  New  England.  He  also  referred  to  Mr. 
Cobden’s  late  speech  at  Rochdale.  Upon  which  his 
lordship  received  the  following  letter : 

MiOHCBST.  9th  De s , 1863. 

Mv  Lobd, — You  will,  perhaps,  be  good  enough  f J take 
an  early  opportunity  of  correcting,  publicly,  your  r scent— 
i had  almost  Hiiid  reckless— perversion  of  the  remarks 
which  fell  from  me  on  American  affairs  at  Rochdale. 

While  with  my  p-n  In  hand,  permit  me  to  add;  that, 
with  better  opportunities  than  your  lordship  of  studying 
the  system  oi  popular  education  and  the  state  of  society  in 
the  New  England  States,  I did  not  recognize  much  greater 
accuracy  in  what  you  stated  to  the  Haslingden  meeting  on 
those  subjects  than  in  what  you  said  of  myself.  I have 
the  honor  to  be,  etc.  R.  Comma. 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington,  M.P. 

There  is  a punishment  known  in  infant  schools  as 
sitting  down  hard.  Perhaps  the  Marquis  of  Hart- 
ington  knows  something  about  it. 


WESTERN  STUDENTS. 

The  University  of  Michigan,  the  leading  college 
of  the  West,  has  some  eight  hundred  students. 
Thirty-five  of  them— the  fair  general  proportion  of 
Copperheads  to  true  men  in  the  free  States — lately 
went  to  see  Vallandigham,  nnd  were  regaled  with 
rebel  sympathy.  They  put  their  performance  in 
the  papers.  It  echoed  through  the  country.  The 
young  men,  then,  are  traitors,  and  accept  Vallan- 
digham  03  a leader,  and  abuse  of  their  country  and 
Government  as  their  doctrine  ? So  many  a man 
wondered,  but  the  students  of  the  University  have 
answered  the  question  for  themselves.  They  hold 
a meeting  and  passed  this  resolution,  with  others  of 
the  truest  tone : 

Resolved,  That  we  feel  deeply  concerned  and  justly  In- 
dignant that  the  University  of  Michigan,  whose  unflinch- 
ing support  oi  the  Union  has  been  so  proudly  attested  by 
its  long  “army  list"  and  the  untimely  sacrifice  of  many 

its  noblest  and  most  promising  sens,  should  be  brought 
under  the  unmerited  censure  of  the  press  ol  other  States 
oy  the  ill-concerted  holiday  freak  ot  thirty-Evo  adventur- 
ers, seeking  notoriety  through  such  disloyal  demonstra- 
tions ; and  who  represent  neither  the  honor,  intelligence, 
nor  patriotism  of  the  sight  hundred  men  who  constitute  its 
membership. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


lect  Committee  on  National  Bankrupt  La-r  appointed,  Mr. 
Spaulding  Chairman. — The  Secretary  of  War  sent  in  Gen- 
eral M’Clellan’s  repoi.  of  his  operations  while  General-in- 
Chief  nnd  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. — Mr. 
Fenton,  from  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  reported  bill 
to  facilitate  the  payment  of  bounties  and  arrears  due  to 
deceased  soldiers — Mr.  Schenck,  from  tlio  snuio  commit- 
tee, reported  bill  to  create  a Bureau  of  Military  Justice; 
and  uisa  bill  repealing  part  of  the  Enrollment  bill,  design- 
ed to  unite  the  two  classes  of  enrolled  men ; debate  en- 
sued, In  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Ancona  offered  a prenm- 
bio  and  resolution  declaring  the  Enrollment  act  unjust  and 
unconstitutional,  because  It  takes  from  the  States  the  con- 
trol of  their  own  militia,  and  instructing  the  committee  to 
bring  in  a bill  for  the  repeal  of  t .e  act,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  some  constitutional  nnd  just  bill  far  immediately 
filling  up  our  armies;  Mr.  Schenck  snid  that  the  commit- 
tee would  not  report  a repealing  bill,  but  were  consider- 
ing  amendments  to  make  it  more  effective. — Mr.  Myers 
introduced  a bill  reducing  the  excise  tax  on  coal  oil,  re- 
pealing the  clause  which  permits  its  exportation  free  of 
duty,  and  classifying  coal  oil  distilled:  referred.  — Mr. 
Morehead  introduced  resolution  requiring  inquiry  into  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  River. — The 
House  adjourned  to  January  5. 

VIRGINIA. 

No  important  movements  by  cither  of  the  Armies  of  the 
Potomac  are  reported.  General  Meade  has  issued  au  or- 
der granting  a furlough  of  35  days  to  soldiers  who  have 
re-enlisted,  and  also  directing  that  when  three-fourths  of 
a company  or  regiment  re-eniists  that  portion  may  go 
home  in  a body,  taking  its  arms  and  equipments.  Ap- 
pearances indicate  that  the  two  armies  will  remain  in 
winter-quarters  near  their  old  positions— cure  upon  the 
north  side  of  the  Rappahannock  and  Rapidan,  the  enemy 
upon  the  south. 

AVKRILL’S  EXPEDITION. 

A brilliant  cavalry  expedition,  planned  by  General  Kel- 
ley, who  comraaudf  in  Western  Virginia,  hn^  been  execut- 
ed, the  object  of  which  was  to  cut  the  Virginia  nnd  Ten- 
nessee Railroad,  the  chief  line  of  communication  between 
the  Confederate  armies  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  Sev- 
eral feigned  movements  were  made,  with  the  object  of 
misleading  the  enemy,  all  of  which  were  successfully  exe- 
cuted. The  command  of  the  real  expedition  was  given  to 
General  Averill.  On  the  8tli  of  December  he  started  from 
New  Creek,  near  the  Maryland  border,  with  four  mount- 
ed regiments  mid  a battery,  marching  almost  due  south, 
which  bought  him  almost  directly  between  the  Confed- 
erate armies  iu  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  On  the  16th  he 
struck  the  line  of  the  railroad  at  Salem,  and  begun  the 
work  of  destruction.  The  telegraphic  wire  was  cut,  three 
depots  with  a large  amount  of  stores  destroyed,  and  the 
track  torn  up,  bridges  and  culverts  destroyed  for  a space 
of  15  miles ; this  was  the  work  of  a few  hours.  The  ene- 
my in  the  mean  time  had  learned  of  his  pxitlon  and  op- 
erations, and  sent  ont  six  separate  commands,  under  their 
ablest  generals,  to  intercept  him  on  his  return.  They 
took  possession  of  every  road  through  the  mountains  which 
was  thought  passable.  One  road,  which  crossed  the  tops 
of  the  Allegtianies,  and  was  thought  impracticable,  re- 
mained. By  this  Averill  made  his  escape,  carrying  off 
all  his  material  with  the  exception  of  fonr  caissons,  which 
were  burned  in  order  to  increase  the  teams  of  the  pieces. 
His  entire  loss  in  this  raid  was  6 men  drowned  in  crossing 
a river,  4 wounded,  and  about  90  missing.  He  captured 
about  200  prisoners,  but  released  all  but  84,  on  account 
of  their  inability  to  walk.  In  his  report  General  Averill 
says,  “ My  march  was  retarded  occasionally  by  the  tem- 
pest in  the  icy  mountains  and  the  icy  roads.  I was 
obliged  to  swim  my  command  and  drag  my  artillery  with 
ropes  across  Grog’s  Creek  seven  times  in  twenty-four 

hours My  horses  have  subsisted  entirely  upon  a very 

poor  country,  and  the  officers  and  men  have  suffered  cold, 
hunger,  and  fatigue  with  remarkable  fortitude.  My  com- 
mand lias  mi  relied,  climbed,  slid,  nnd  swam  355  miles  in 
14  days.”— General  Kelley  says  of  this  expedition  that  it 
is  “one  of  the  most  hazardous,  important,  and  successful 
nrids  since  the  commencement  of  the  war."  Its  import 
anc3  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  loss  actually  sustained 
in  accomplishing  it,  but  by  the  fact  that  it  has  severed  the 
direct  communication  between  the  armies  of  Lee  and  Long- 
street. 

TENNESSEE. 

Nothing  of  definite  importance  is  reported  from  the  ar- 
mies in  Tennessee.  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  lias  been 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  rebel  army  formerly  com- 
manded by  Bragg,  nnd  temporarily  by  Hardee,  which  Is 
reported  to  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  Dalton,  Georgia. 
Lougstreet,  in  his  retreat,  was  come  up  with  on  the  14th 
of  December  by  a portion  of  our  troops  in  pursuit  at  Bean’s 
Station,  he  turned,  and  after  a sharp  fight,  as  reported 
through  Southern  sources,  our  troop3  fell  back.  The  Con- 
federate report  says:  “After  a otubborn  resistance  the 
enemy  retreated  toward  Knoxville ; we  captured  seventy 
wagon-loads  ot  stores  and  some  prisoners.  Our  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  800 ; 275  prisoners  have  come  in.” 
The  Union  less  in  this  affair  Is  not  given. 


CONGRESS, 

Sznate. — December  22.  Petitions  presented  for  exemp- 
tion of  clergymen  from  draft.  Mr.  Sumner  gave  notice  of 
biU  for  codifying  the  statutes,  nnd  submitted  resolution 
requesting  the  Pot  in  iute  r-Gon  e ra  1 to  leport  whether  legis- 
lation is  necessary  for  new  railroad  lino  between  Washing 
ton  and  New  York.  -Select  Committee  on  Pacific  Railroad 
appointed. — Mr.  Wilson  introduced  bill  prohibiting  Mem- 
uers  ol  Congress  from  acting  as  counsel  where  toe  United 
States  are  concerned — Mr.  Howe  submitted  resolution 
granting  to  Wisconsin  five  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  oale3 
o.  public  lands  in  that  State.— The  Enrollment  bill  then 
came  up:  various  amendments  proposed  by  the  Commit- 
tee were  adopted ; that  exempting  clergymen  from  draft 
was  rejected  by  a vote  ot  38  t.o  8.  Mr.  Hendricks  proposed 
amendment  that  the  national  forces  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  first  to  Include  unmarrlod  persons  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five;  the  second  class,  to  include 
all  others,  not  to  be  called  into  service  nntii  the  first  class 
had  been  called:  lost — The  Joint  resolution  from  the 
Home  appropriating  $20,000,000  for  bounties,  advance  pay, 
etc.,  oi  enlisted  men,  was  taken  up.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
Fessenden  a proviso  was  adopted  that  no  part  of  this  be 
paid  to  men  enlisted  after  the  5th  of  January,  and  that 
after  ttiat  date  no  bounty  be  paid  except  such  as  is  now 
provided  by  law  the  proviso  adopted  by  25  to  0 ; the 
resolution  than  passed  unanimously.  — Joint  resolution 
from  the  Houses  offering  thanks  to  Captain  John  Rodgers, 
of  the  Weehawken,  was  passed.— Mr.  Trumbull  offered 
resolution  directing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  furnish  the 
Senate  with  information  as  to  the  number  of  generals  now 
without  commands  equal  to  a brigade,  etc.,  and  whether 
it  is  nece33nry  that  officers  of  this  rank  be  employed  in 
subordinate  parts December  23.  Various  petitions  pre- 

sented and  referred — Mr.  Wilson  Introduced  bill  for  uni- 
form system  oi  ambulances  in  the  army.— Mr.  Wade  in- 
troduced bill  prohibiting,  under  penalty  of  fine,  imprison- 
ment, and  disqualification  for  office,  any  member  of  Con- 
gress from  acting  as  counsel  or  agent  in  any  case,  before 
any  tribunal,  in  which  the  United  States  is  directly  or  in- 
directly  a party,  or  from  receiving  any  compensation  for 
services,  in  any  such  case,  before  any  department,  bureau, 
office,  or  Naval  or  Military  Commission:  referred  to  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judicial  y. — Mr.  Sumner  introduced  his  Cod- 
mention  bill — Mr.  Wilson  offered  resolution  directing  the 
Secretary  ot  War  to  inform  tile  Senate  whether  persons 
ne.d  tc  service  or  labor  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  have  been  enrolled  in 
the  array,  according  to  the  law  of  March  3,  1863;  and  if 
xi  BUcl1  enrollment  has  not  been  made : adopted.— 
Mr.  Trumbull's  resolution  ot  inquiry  as  to  generals  with- 
out a command  equal  to  a brigade,  etc.,  was  taken  up  nnd 
adopted — After  going  into  executive  session  the  Senate 
adjourned  till  -January  5. 


ed.— Mr.  Johnson  offered  resolution  that  as  the  Supreme 
Gourt  of  Pennsylvania  had  decided  the  conscription  to  be 
unconstitutional,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Executive  either  to 
acquiesce  or  to  bring  the  question  before  the  Supreme 
"HT4  01  the  United  States : laid  on  the  table  by  80  tc  43. 
— Hie  Senate  amendments  to  the  $20,000,000  bounty  bill 
concurred  with : bill  passed. December  28.  Se- 
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CHARLESTON. 

The  report  of  disaster  to  the  Ironsides  and  “Moni- 
tors" proves  to  be  without  foundation.  The  siege  of 
Charleston  continues  to  be  earned  on.  A fire  took  place 
in  Fort  Sumter,  in  which  ten  or  a dozen  lives  were  last. 
Sharp  firing  ia  exchanged  between  the  batteries:  and 
General  Gilmore  at  intervals  sends  shells  into  Charleston, 
Inflicting  considerable  damage.  The  latest  account?, 
coming  down  to  December  27,  are  from  Southern  sources. 
On  the  25th  and  26th  130  shells  were  thrown  into  the  city. 
On  the  25tli  a fire  broke  ont,  whether  caused  by  our  sheila 
is  not  stated,  destroying  ten  or  twelve  buildings,  and  kill- 
ing and  Injuring  several  persons.  The  firing  was  from 
three  guns  at  Fort  Gregg,  one  at  Camming'a  Point,  and 
ono  from  a mortar  battery.  There  was  an  engagement  on 
the  25th  between  our  gun-boats  and  the  Confederate  bat- 
teries on  Johnson’s  Island.  The  Southern  nccounts  repre- 
sent it  to  have  been  a drawn  battle ; they  lost,  they  say, 
one  killed  and  five  wounded.  On  the  night  of  the  26th 
four  shells  were  thrown  into  the  city.  General  Gilmore  is 
erecting  new  batteries  on  Cumming's  Point,  which  the  en- 
emy e.re  trying  to  prevent  by  a heavy  fire  from  their  bat- 
teries. 

ARKANSAS. 

A strong  Union  feeling  is  being  developed  In  Arkansas. 
Seven  thousand  persons  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
The  reports  of  the  abandonment  of  the  rebel  cause  by  the 
ludlans  in  Arkansas  are  fully  confirmed  by  dispatches 
from  Fort  Smith,  stating  that  the  Choctaw  chieftain, 
M ‘Curtain,  with  cither  rebel  leaders,  came  into  our  liues 
nnd  surrendered  themselves  to  General  M’Neil.  They 
have  abandoned  the  re  bed  allegiance,  and  profess  a desire 
tc  avail  themselves  of  the  President's  Amnesty  Proclama- 
tion. The  question  of  modifying  the  Amnesty  Proclama- 
tion, so  as  to  embrace  the  cose  of  these  Indians,  la  now 
being  mooted  in  Washington. 

TUB  “ALABAMA.” 

The  Alabama  has  turned  up  in  the  Eastern  seas.  In 
October  she  left  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  nnd  at  the  close 
of  the  month  made  her  appearance  at  the  port  of  Madras 
bat  did  not  enter.  At  latest  intelligence,  date  not  given, 
but  apparently  early  in  November,  she  had  captured  nnd 
burned  two  American  merchantmen  off  the  Island  of  Java. 
One  was  the  Amanda,  bound  from  Manilla  to  Cork,  the 
other  the  Winged  Racer , bound  from  Manilla  to  New  York. 


EXCHANGE  OF  PRISONERS. 

It  was  supposed  that  arrangements  hnd  been  made  to 
secure  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  man  for  man.  General 
Butler,  to  whom  the  matter  has  been  commit  ted,  sent  500 
Southern  prisoners,  and  an  equal  number  of  ours  were  sent 
back,  llie  rebel  Government  then  refused  any  further 
exchange,  unless  all  the  questions  are  given  up  afoul 
which  our  Government  has  been  contending,  and  their 
laws  in  regard  to  officers  and  soldiers  In  negro  regiments 
are  recognized  They  also  refused  to  receive  a flag  of  truce 
from  General  Butler,  9r  to  negotiate  witli  him  on  the  sub- 
jectof  exchange  because  m Jeff  Davis’s  proclamation  out- 
lawing General  Butler  last  year.  They  have  also  refused 
to  receive  any  furt.ier  supplies  for  our  suffering  prisoners. 

PASSPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

An  order  has  been  issued  by  Government  prohibiting' 
any  vessels  from  putting  .o  sea  from  the  port  ofNew  York 
until  they,  their  crews,  and  passengers,  have  been  exam. 


Ined  by  the  authorities;  all  suspicious  persons  will  be  ar- 
rested, and  the  transmission  of  anus  and  munitions  of  war 
will  be  prevented.  It  is  said  that  the  existence  of  a con- 
siderable trade  with  the  enemy  in  these  articles  has  been 
discovered,  and  several  arrests  of  prominent  merchants  on 
tills  account  have  been  made.  The  general  plan  has  been 
to  send  revolvers,  percussion  caps,  and  similar  articles,  in 
barrels  purporting  to  contain  provisions,  apparently  to 
Californio.  Arriving  at  Panama,  the  goods  are  taken  off, 
by  orders  from  the  shippers,  and  sent  through  Mexico  to 
the  Confederate  States. 

SOUTHERN  ITEMS. 

The  Confederate  Congress  has  passed  a new  Military 
bill,  which  enacts  that  “All  musicians,  privates,  aud non- 
commissioned officers  now  in  the  armies  of  the  Confederate 
States,  by  virtue  of  volunteering,  enlistment,  or  conscrip- 
tion into  the  military  service  of  the  Confederate  States,  be, 
and  the  same  are  hereby  retained  in  tbe  said  service  for 
and  during  the  existing  war  with  the  United  States,  and 

no  longer." A bill  has  been  passed  imposing  a tax  of 

ten  per  cent,  upon  all  the  crop  of  sweet-potatoes  in  the 
entire  South. A resolution  lias  been  adopted  confiscat- 

ing the  notes  of  all  the  banks  in  the  Confederate  States 
held  by  alieij  enemies;  the  same  principle  is  to  be  applir  1 
to  all  cotton  nnd  other  paper  negotiable  by  delivery. 

The  Richmond  papers  contain  statistics  from  which  they 
argue  that  the  State  of  Virginia  within  the  Confederate 
lines  contains  provisions  sufficient  to  support  the  whole 
army  of  the  South,  besides  the  population  of  the  State. 

Governor  Clarke,  of  Mississippi,  has  issued  a proclama- 
tion notifying  all  aliens  between  18  and  45  to  enlist  or 
leave  the  State  before  the  1st  of  March.  Those  below  or 
above  the  military  age  are  liable  to  do  militia  duty  the 
same  as  citizens. 

W ilmington,  North  Carolina,  has  for  some  time  been 
the  only  Confederate  port  with  any  considerable  trade; 
this  port,  as  Is  shown  by  dispatches  in  captured  vessels, 
may  now  be  considered  effectively  blockaded.  According 
to  the  Journal , published  in  that  city,  the  whole  amount 
of  cotton  shipped  thence  during  the  year  is  less  than 

50.000  bales,  less  than  this  has  been  shipped  by  blockade- 
runners  from  all  other  ports  east  of  the  Mississippi ; the 
whole  sent  abroad  by  all  means  is  put  down  at  less  than 

150.000  bales,  against  more  that  4,000,000  exported  the 
year  before  the  rebellion. 

General  Forrest,  commanding  at  Atlanta,  lias  issued  an 
order  threatening  arrest  nnd  confiscation  of  property 
against  all  who  refuse  to  take  Confederate  money. 

The  Legislature  ofTexas  has  refused  to  pass  a resolution 
requesting  Congress  to  declare  Confederate  Treasury  notes 
a legal  tender. 

The  Richmond  Inquirer  says  that  in  case  colored  sol. 
diers  are  “ sent  to  the  field  and  pnt  in  battle  none  will  be 
taken  prisoners — our  troops  understandswhat  to  do  in  such 
case?.  If  any  negroes  have  been  captured  during  the  war 
as  soldiers  in  the  enemy’s  ranks  we  liavc  not  heard  ot 
them.  We  do  not  think  such  a case  has  been  reported." 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

A prize  fight  between  Heenan,  an  American,  and  King, 
an  Englishman,  which  came  off  on  the  8th  of  December, 
absorbed  attention  for  a time,  to  the  exclusion  of  politics. 
The  fight  was  for  £2000.  King  was  victorious,  after  a ter- 
rible contest,  which  lasted  about  half  an  hour. 

The  British  Government  seem  to  be  determined  to  pre- 
vent the  building  of  war  vessels  in  Grest  Britain  for  the 
Confederates.  Besides  the  rams  heretofore  seized,  the 
steamer  Pampero  was  seized  at  Glasgow  on  the  10th  of 
December,  by  order  of  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland. 

Hostilities,  apparently  of  no  very  serious  character, 
have  broken  out  in  India.  Some  of  the  Hill  Tribes  at- 
tacked an  English  position,  drove  in  a picket,  but  were 
repulsed  Two  British  officeis  were  killed  and  five  wound- 
ed ; 128  British  aud  native  troops  were  killed  and  wound- 
ed.— Lord  Elgin,  the  Governor-General  of  India,  died  on 
the  20th  of  November.  He  is  to  be  succeeded  by  Sir  John 
Lawrence, 

THE  EUROPEAN  CONGRESS. 

Several  of  the  European  Powers  have  replied  formally 
to  the  proposal  of  the  French  Emperor  for  a general  Con- 

SAs  noted  in  our  last  number,  Great  Britain  definitely 
ted  to  take  part. 

The  reply  of  tbe  Czar  is  cordial  in  terms,  and  professes 
a readiness  to  join  iu  the  scheme  on  certain  conditions. 
“I  should  be  happy,"  he  writes,  “if  your  Majesty's  prop- 
osition lead  to  iv  loyal  understanding  between  the  sover- 
eigns; but  for  this  to  be  practically  realized  it  can  only 
proceed  flora  the  consent  of  the  other  Great  Pojvera.  It 
is  indispensable  for  your  Majesty  to  define  the  questions 
upon  which  an  understanding  should  be  arrived  at,  and 
the  basis  upon  which  it  would  be  established."  Now,  as 
the  Polish  question  is  the  leading  one,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  reply  of  Russia  amounts  to  a refusal. 

The  King  of  Prussia  ia  quite  ready  to  take  part  in  a 
Congress,  but  thinks  that  the  Ministers  of  the  different 
States  should  prepare  the  proposals  to  be  submitted  for 
consideration ; but  declares  that  the  Treaties  of  Vienna 
must  continue  to  form  the  foundation  of  the  European  po- 
litical edifice.  The  reply  is  thoroughly  non-committal. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  his  reply,  wished  to  know 
the  programme  of  the  deliberations.  To  this  the  Minister 
added  a dispatch,  Insisting  that  the  French  Government 
should  deflno  its  position  with  more  distinctness ; then  the 
Austrian  Government  could  decide  upon  the  advantage  of 
joining  the  Congress. 

The  Pope  assents  to  the  proposal,  and  declares  that  he 
shall  “specially  demand  the  re-establishment  in  Catholic 
countries  of  tlie  real  pre-eminence  naturally  appertaining 
to  the  Catholic  religion  as  being  the  true  faith.”  Spain, 
Italy,  Denmark,  and  Greece  assent  to  the  proposal  in  the 
most  unhesitating  terms. 

The  King  of  the  Belgians  answers  dubiously.  “ It  would 
be  desirable,"  he  says,  “if  by  the  effect  of  a pacific  agree- 
ment the  existing  causes  of  anxiety  in  Europe  could  be 
settled;"  but  gives  no  definite  answer  beyond  declaring 
that  his  Government  “would  be  quite  inclined  to  join  in 
it,  so  far  as  it  could  do  so.”  The  Germanic  Confederation, 
in  its  reply,  lays  down  certain  conditions  precedent,  and 
says  that  “it  will  be  disposed,"  as  a body,  to  respond  to  the 
invitation,  nnd  take  part  in  thp  Congress,  by  sending  a 
special  Plenipotentiary,  who  would  be  there  with  the 
members  of  the  Confederation  who  had  received  individ- 
ual invitations. 

MEXICO. 

In  Mexico  every  thing  appears  to  be  in  utter  confusion. 
The  French  are  reported  to  have  met  with  some  reverses. 
General  Comonfort  was  killed  on  the  13th  of  November, 
whether  by  a party  of  imperialists,  or  by  a band  of  robbers, 
ia  a matter  of  doubt. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

For  many  months  a war  has  been  going  on  between  the 
States  of  Guatemala  and  Salvador,  the  advantages  being 
on  the  side  oi  the  former,  until  General  Barrios  of  Salvador 
was,  about  the  close  of  September,  shut  up  in  the  capital, 
and  closely  besieged.  The  siege  had  lasted  about  a month, 
when  Barrios  resolved  to  cut  Ilia  way  through  the  belea- 
guering troops.  The  attempt  was  made  with  the  small 
forces  capable  of  action.  Most  of  these  were  killed  or  cap- 
tured during  a long  march  through  a hostile  country;  but 
the  General  with  a few  followers  at  last  succeeded  inVeach- 
ing  tlie  coast,  where  he  was  received  on  board  an  American 
vessel,  which  conveyed  him  to  Panama,  whence  -he  took 
passage  for  New  York. 

Troubles  have  broken  out  between  Ecuador  nnd  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  the  precise  grounds  of  which 
are  obscure.  The  Ecuadorian  General  Flores  has  marched 
into  New  Granada,  and  a naval  expedition  from  Guayaquil 
has  seized  the  small  port  of  Tiimnco.  Mosqucra,  the  Pre- 
sident of  Colombia,  lias  gathered  forces  to  oppose  Flores. 
Unless  there  in  n revolution  at  home  it  would  appear  that 
the  forces  of  Colombia  are  far  superior  to  those  of  Ecua- 
dor, 

Honduras  is  likely  to  be  agitated  by  a dispute  as  to  the 
Presidency.  It  seems  that  when  Guardiola  was  assassin- 
ated, a couple  of  years  ago,  the  Presidency  was  assumed 
f,  r the  remainder  of  his  term  by  the  Senator  Medina.  At 
the  recent  election  Medina  was  defeated  by  General  Xa- 
t ach.  Medina  then  summoned  tlie  Congress  to  meet  in 
February,  expecting  that  this  body  would  declare  him 


elected,  upon  what  grounds  we  do  not  know.— Nicaragua 
is  in  some  way  involved  in  the  quarrel  between  Salvador 
and  Guatemala.  Costa  Rica  seems  to  be  the  only  Central 
American  state  which  remains  tranquil. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  ITEMS. 

Brigadier-General  Micuakl  Corcoran  died  on  Tues- 
day,  the  22d  of  December,  atFairfax  Court  House, Virginia, 
from  injuries  received  by  a fall  from  his  horse.  General 
Corcoran  was  bom  in  Curronkeel,  Sligo  County,  Ireland, 
on  the  21st  of  September,  1827,  and  emigrated  to  tills  city 
in  1849.  In  the  summer  of  1859  lie  became  Colonel  of  the 
Sixty-ninth  Regiment.  He  was  being  court-martialed  for 
his  refusal  to  take  part  In  tlie  reception  given  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  when  the  retiellion  broke  out.  His  regiment  waa 
needed,  and  he  was  allowed  to  take  command  of  It.  At  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run  he  was  wounded  nnd  taken  prison- 
er, and  remained  in  confinement  for  thirteen  months.  Ha 
waa  released  in  August,  1S62,  when  he  returned  to  tills 
city,  upon  which  occasion  he  was  honored  with  one  of  tha 
most  brilliant  ovations  which  New  York  ever  gave.  He 
then  received  his  rank  as  Brigadier-General  and  com- 
menced the  organization  of  the  “Corcoran  Legion,” 
which  he  has  since  led  on  the  battle-field. 

A few  days  tgo  Joseph  Lcme,  alias  John  Kendall,  a 
conscript  or  substitute  in  the  Third  New  Hampshire  Vol- 
unteers, was  shot  at  Morris  Island  for  desertion. 

Major-General  Butler  has  been  to  Point  Lookout  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  among  hospitals  and  prisons.  There 
had  been  some  rumor  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  some 
rebels  to  release  the  prisoners  confined  at  that  point,  and 
of  a tendency  to  revolt  among  the  prisoners  themselves. 
This  was  doubtless  tbe  occasion  of  his  mission. 

On  Christmas-day  the  Russian  fleet  arrived  in  Hampton 
Roads  at  noon,  saluting  oar  flag.  The  llinneeota  replied. 

The  Bteamer  New  York  left  City  Point  on  the  26th  with 
five  hundred  prisoners  for  exchange. 

A few  days  ago  the  New  Orleans  eteam-ship  George 
Cromwell  was  seized  by  Marshal  Murray,  and  a large 
quantity  of  powder  and  percussion  caps  were  found  on 
board.  Several  passengers  who  presented  a suspicious  ap- 
pearance were  arrested.  The  shipment  of  the  materials 
of  war — which  were  supposed  to  be  intended  for  the  rebels 
—was  traced  to  a certain  prominent  honse  in  Cortlundt 
Street.  The  main  facte  of  tlie  case  have  been  concealed  by 
the  authorities— no  doubt  for  good  reasons — and  it  is  there- 
fore enveloped  in  some  mystery  for  the  present. 

The  famous  prize  Peterhoff  has  been  pat  in  commission 
at  the  Brooklyn  Navy-yard  as  a thorough  man-of-war, 
having  gone  through  the  process  of  “conversion"  in  the 
most  successful  manner.  She  will  in  a few  days  be  ready 
foi  active  service.  • 

Captain  William  W.  Badger,  who  was  dismissed  from 
the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth  New  York  Volunteers  in 
August  last,  for  an  alleged  insult  to  his  colonel  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. I .as  been  honorably  reinstated  by  President 
Lincoln,  and  has  been  appointed  a captain  in  the  Iron- 
sides Regiment  (the  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-sixth), 
now  in  Louisiana.  In  the  mean  time  the  offended  colonel 
and  lieutenant-colonel  have  been  dismissed  from  the  serv- 
ice on  dishonorable  charges.  Captain  Badger  leaves  for 
New  Orleans  quite  vindicated. 

It  is  stated  that  tbe  Confederacy  has  sent  Commission- 
ers to  Ireland  to  recruit  clandestinely  for  the  rebel  army. 
At  least  so  says  a Captain  in  the  United  States  army  late- 
ly returned  from  Richmond.  The  plan  is  said  to  be.  as  fol- 
lows: Advertisements  will  be  inserted  in  country  journals 
stating  that  200  or  300  laborers,  100  mechanics,  50  clerks, 
etc.,  are  required  for  immediate  and  lucrative  employ- 
ments. The  applicants  are  told  that  their  passage  will  be 
paid  free  to  America,  and  that  the  employment  promised 
will  be  guaranteed  there.  Blockade-running  stenmers  are 
to  call  at  Cork  for  orders,  and  take  the  entrapped  recruits 
to  their  destination. 

Four  hundred  and  eighteen  rebels  have,  within  tlie  last 
few  days,  been  released  from  the  Old  Capitol  and  allowed 
to  go  North  upon  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Over  a 
hundred  remain  who  have  expressed  a desire  to  do  like- 
wise. 

The  Senate  have  postponed  the  period  at  which  the  three 
hundred  dollar  bounties  are  to  cease  from  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary to  the  Jet  of  February;  and  the  draft  will  probably  be 
put  off  for  the  same  length  of  time.  - 

Private  John  Teague,  Company  A,  Fifth  Vermont,  and 
Private Blowers,  Company  B , Third  Vermont  Regi- 
ment, having  been  tried  before  a general  court-martial  for 
desertion  and  found  guilty  were  executed  on  December  19. 

Commodore  Montgomery  will  relieve  Commodore  Har- 
wood of  the  command  of  the  Washington  Navy-yard  on 
the  1st  of  January.  At  the  mime  time  the  popular  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  yard,  Commander  F.  A.  Parker,  will 
assume  tlie  command  of  the  Potomac  flotilla. 

After  the  1st  of  January  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron  will  be  relieved  from  duty  In  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  north  of  York  River,  by  the  gun-boats  of  the  Potomac 
flotilla. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  December  23,  General  Burn. 
8idr  arrived  at  his  home  in  Providence.  Governor  Smith 
met  him  at  the  d6pf>t,  and  a Major-General's  salute  was 
fired. 

In  the  skirmish  which  took  place  a short  time  ago  at 
Bean’s  Station,  the  enemy  admit  a loss  ofSOO  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

All  the  officers,  soldiers,  and  sailors,  captured  at  Gal- 
veston  in  January  last  have  been  paroled,  and  are  on  the 
way  to  New  Orleans. 

The  probable  number  of  re-enlistments  Into  the  Veteran 
corps  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  is  estimated  at  ten 
thousand. 

The  Soldiers’  Relief  Bazar  of  Boston  will  pay  over  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  to  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission. 

The  United  States  steamer  Massachusetts  arrived  at 
Fortress  Monroe  on  the  27th  ult.  She  had  on  board  six- 
teen rebel  prisoners,  and  also  a portion  of  the  obstructions 
in  Charleston  harbor,  forwarded  to  Washington  by  Ad- 
miral Daulgren. 

Private  Willey,  Company  B,  Second  Cavalry,  was  acci- 
dentally killed  by  the  discharge  of  his  own  revolver  while 
lying  in  his  bunk. 

The  first  New  York  regiment  which  has  re-enlisted  Is 
the  Sixth  New  York  Cavalry,  Colonel  Devins.  It  has  left 
for  home  on  furlough. 

Brigadier-General  Robert  O.  Tyler  has  been  relieved 
of  his  command  and  put  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Legion, 
lately  commanded  by  Corcoran. 

Tlie  duty  of  superintending  the  exchange  ol  prisoners 
has  been  transferred  from  General  Meredith  to  General 
Butler,  and  a new  regime  will  be  at  once  established. 

Several  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  reCel  army  have 
come  into  the  Union  lines  at  Newbern,  North  Carolina, 
and  taken  the  new  oath  of  allegiance,  and  accepted  the 
pardon  offered  by  Mr.  Lincoln’s  recent  Proclamation. 
They  report  that  a number  of  others  are  about  to  do  the 
same  thing. 

On  December  29  Collins  and  M’Kenna,  two  of  tha 
Chesapeake  pirates,  were  arrested  and  brought  before  tha 
police  magistrate  at  St.  John. 

Lieutenant-Commandr'  M'Cunn,  of  the  gun-boat  Ken- 
nebec, has  captured  a rebel  schooner,  the  Marshal  J.  Smith, 
laden  with  cotton  and  turpentine,  and  bound  from  Mobile 
to  Havana.  Her  cargo,  it  is  supposed,  includes  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Richmond  papers  are  despondent  over  the  effects 
of  General  Avf.rill’8  late  raid. 

A new  cemetery,  called  tlie  Chattanooga  United  States 
Cemetery,  has  been  established  in  order  that,  every  soldier 
who  has  fallen  in  the  vicinity  of  CLatianooga  may  not  only 
be  properly  interred  but  in  sncli  n mnnner  as  to  secure 
most  readily  his  identification  by  his  friends. 

Tlie  frauds  in  the  Quarter-master's  Department  at  Al- 
exandria will  foo*  up  millions.  The  Secretary  of  War  1ms 
taken  the  matter  in  hand.  These  frauds  have  been  is 
progress  seven  months. 
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LOOKOUT. 

[The  following  stirring  poem  was  sent  by  Dr.  Meigs,  of 
Philadelphia,  father  of  General  M.  C.  Meigs,  whoso  vivid 
description  of  the  ‘‘Battle  in  the  Clouds"  has  beoomo 
classic,  to  his  son,  with  a note,  in  which  he  says : “ If  my 
verses  were  worthy  of  being  presented  to  General  Hooker 
I should  be  glad  to  give  them  to  him,  with  the  blessing  of 
an  old  man,  who  has  many  a time  prayed  to  God  in  his 
behalf,  and  is  now  thankful  and  proud  for  the  honor  with 
which  his  life  has  been  crowned.] 

Left,  right!  left,  right! — 

Left,  right!— March! 

Steady,  men!  bo — 

For  silent  we  go 

To  rescue  our  country  from  tyrant  and  foe. 

Not  a word,  my  good  men — not  a sound, 

Save  the  tramp  of  your  tread. 

Till  you  win  the  mountain’s  topmost  head, 

"Where  trenches  and  bulwarks  stand  circling  them 
round. 

Not  a shout!  no  hurrah! 

Not  a musket-shot, 

Nor  the  scream  of  a shell, 

As  nearer  you  draw; 

Not  a trumpet’s  blare 
Nor  a bugle’s  note, 

Till,  blind  with  the  daze 
Of  your  bayonets’  blaze, 

Teur  loud  hurrah  shall  sound  their  knell. 

Left,  right!  left,  right! 

Steady,  ye  freemen ! — So ! 

Now  forward  we  go, 

Bushing  o’er  abattis,  breast-work,  and  wall, 
Victorious,  in  triumph  o’er  slavery's  fall, 

Shouting  preans.  Io  to  our  glorious  stars! 
Hurrahing  loud  anthems  to  the  Red,  White,  and 
Blue, 

As  they  fly  with  their  bright  constellation  of  light, 
Proclaiming  to  traitors  and  tyrants  in  flight 
That  “Victory  the  Wingless”  dwells  ever  with  you. 


VERY  HARD  CASH. 

By  CHARLES  READE,  Esq. 

AUTHOR  OF  “IT  13  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND,” ETC. 


CIIAPTER  LVTir. 


They  nil  thought  in  their  innocence  that  Har-  ! 
die  v.  Hardic  was  now  at  an  end.  Captain  Dodd 
could  prove  Alfred’s  soi-disant  illusion  to  be  the 
simple  truth.  But  Compton  let  them  know  that 
this  evidence  had  come  too  late.  “What,  may 
we  not  get  up  and  say  here  is  papa,  and  it  is  ail 
true?”  cried  Julia,  indignant. 

“No,  Miss  Dodd,  certainly  not,  our  case  is 
closed.” 

“But  suppose  I insist  on  doing  it?” 

“Then  yon  will  be  put  out  of  court,  Miss 
Dodd.” 

“Much  I care,  Mr.  Compton.” 

He  smiled,  but  convinced  them. 

Well  then  they  would  all  go  as  spectators,  and 
pray  that  justice  might  prevail. 

They  did  go : and  all  sat  together  to  hear  a 
matter  puzzled  over,  which  had  David  come  one 
day  earlier  he  would  have  set  at  rest  forever. 

Dick  Absolom  was  put  in  to  prove  that  Alfred 
had  put  two  sovereigns  on  the  stumps  for  him  to 
howl  if  he  could ; and  after  him  the  defendant, 

Mr.  Thomas  Hardie,  a mild,  benevolent,  weak 
gentleman  was  put  into  the  box,  and  swore  the 
boy’s  father  had  come  to  him  with  story  after 
story  of  the  plaintiffs  madness,  and  the  trouble 
it  would  get  him  into : and  so  he  had  done  for 
the  best.  His  simplicity  was  manifest,  and 
Saunders  worked  it  ably.  When  Colt  got  hold 
of  him,  and  badgered  him,  he  showed  something 
more  than  simplicity.  He  stuttered,  he  contra- 
dicted himself,  he  perspired,  he  all  but  wept. 

Colt. — Are  you  sure  you  had  no  6pite  against 
him? 

Deft. — No. 

Colt. — You  are  not  sure,  eh  ? 

This  candid  interpretation  of  his  words  knock- 
ed him  stupid.  He  made  no  reply,  but  looked 
utterly  flabbergasted. 

Colt. — Did  he  not  provoke  you  ? Did  he  not 
call  yon  an  idiot? 

Deft. — He  might. 

Colt  (satirically).  — Of  course  he  might 
(Laughter).  But  did  he? 

Deft,  (plucking  up  a little  spirit). — No.  He 
called  me  Soft  Tommy. 

This  revelation,  and  the  singular  appropriate- 
ness of  the  nickname,  were  so  highly  relished  by 
an  intelligent  audience,  that  it  was  a long  time 
before  the  trial  could  go  on  for  roars.  The 
plaintiffs  ringing  laugh  was  heard  among  the 
rest. 

Tiie  cross-examination  proceeded  in  this  style 
till  the  defendant  began  to  drivel  at  the  month  a 
little.  At  last,  after  a struggle,  he  said,  with  a 
piteous  whine,  that  he  could  not  help  it:  he 
hated  signing  his  name ; some  mischief  always 
came  of  it ; bnt  this  time  he  had  no  option. 

“No  option?”  said  Colt.  “What  do  you 
mean  ?” 

And  with  one  or  two  more  turns  of  the  screw, 
out  came  this  astounding  revelation : 

“Richard  said  if  I didn’t  put  Taff  in  one,  he 
would  put  me  in  one.” 

The  Judge. — In  one  what  ? 

Deft,  (weeping  bitterly). — In  one  mad-house, 
my  lord. 

In  the  peal  that  followed  this  announcement 
Colt  6at  down  grinning.  Saunders  rose  smiling. 

“ I am  much  obliged  to  the  learned  counsel  for 
making  my  case,"  said  he : “I  need  not  prolong 
the  sufferings  of  the  innocent.  You  can  go  down, 

Mr.  Hardie.” 

The  Judge. — Have  you  any  defense  to  this 
action  ? 

UNfvfefTY  OF  MICHIGAN 


“Then  you  had  better  confine  yourself  to  the 
question  of  damages.” 

The  sturdy  Saunders  would  not  take  the  hint : 
he  replied  upon  the  whole  case,  and  fought  hard 
for  a verdict.  The  line  he  took  was  bold;  he 
described  Richard  Hardie  as  a man  who  had 
acquired  a complete  power  over  his  weaker 
brother:  and  had  not  only  persuaded  him  by 
statements,  but  even  compelled  him  by  threats, 
to  do  what  he  believed  would  be  the  salvation 
of  his  nephew.  Will  you  imitate  the  learned 
counsel’s  cruelty  ? Will  you  strike  a child  ? In 
short,  he  made  a powerful  appeal  to  their  pity, 
while  pretending  to  address  their  judgments. 

Then  Colt  rose  like  a tower,  and  assuming  the 
verdict  as  certain,  asked  the  jury  for  heavy  dam- 
ages. He  contrasted  powerfully  the  defendant's 
paltry  claim  to  pity  with  the  anguish  the  plaiut- 
iff  had  undergone.  He  drew  the  weddiflg  party, 
the  insult  to  the  bride,  the  despair  of  the  kid- 
napped bridegroom ; he  lashed  the  whole  gang 
of  conspirators  concerned  in  the  crime,  regret- 
ted that  they  could  only  make  one  of  all  these 
villains  smart,  but  hinted  that  Richard  and 
Thomas  Hardie  were  in  one  boat,  and  that 
heavy  damages  inflicted  on  Thomas  would  find 
the  darker  culprit  out.  He  rapped  out  Mr.  Cow- 
per’s  lines  on  liberty,  and  they  were  new  to  the 
jury,  though  to  nobody  else : he  warned  them 
that  all  our  liberties  depended  on  them.  “In 
vain,”  said  he,  “ have  we  beheaded  one  tyrant, 
and  banished  another,  to  secure  those  liberties,  if 
men  are  to  be  allowed  to  send  away  their  own 
flesh  and  blood  into  the  worst  of  all  prisons  for 
life  and  not  smart  for  it,  in  those  lamentably  few 
cases  in  which  the  law  finds  them  out  and  lays 
hold  of  them.”  But  it  would  task  my  abilities  to 
the  utmost,  and  occupy  more  time  than  is  left 
me,  to  do  any  thing  like  justice  to  the  fluent  fiery 
eloquence  of  Colt,  Q.C.,  when  he  got  a great 
chance  like  this.  Tonat,  fulgurat,  et  rapidis 
eloquentias  fluctibus  cuncta  proruit  et  proturbat. 
Bursts  of  applause,  that  neither  crier  nor  judge 
could  suppress,  boro  witness  to  the  .deep  indig- 
nation Britons  feel  when  their  hard-earned  lib- 
erties are  tampered  with  by  power  or  fraud,  in 
defiance  of  law ; and  when  he  sat  down,  the  jury 
were  ready  to  fly  out  at  him  with  £5000  in  hand. 

Then  rose  the  passionless  voice  of  “justice  ac- 
cording to  law.”  I wish  I could  give  the  very 
words.  The  following  is  the  effect  as  I under- 
stood it.  Lawyers  forgive  deficiencies ! 

“ This  is  an  important,  but  not  a difficult  case. 
The  plaintiff  sues  the  defendant  under  the  law  of 
England  for  falsely  imprisoning  him  in  a mad- 
house. The  imprisonment  is  admitted,  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  plaintiff'  not  disputed.  The  ques- 
tion is,  whether  he  was  insane  at  the  time  of  the 
act?  Now,  I must  tell  you,  that  in  a case  of 
this  kind  it  lies  upon  the  defendant  to  prove  the 
plaintiff 's  insanity,  rather  than  on  the  plaintiff  to 
prove  his  own  sanity.  Has  the  defendant  over- 
come this  the  difficulty?  We  have  had  from 
him  hearsay  and  conjectures  of  respectable  per- 
sons, but  very  littfe  evidence.  Illusion  is  the 
best  proof  of  insanity : and  a serious  endeavor 
was  certainly  made  to  fasten  an  illusion  on  the 
plaintiff  about  a sum  of  £14,000.  But  the  proof 
was  very  weak,  and  went  partly  on  an  assump- 
tion that  all  error  is  hallucination : this  is  illu- 
sory, and  would,  if  acted  on,  set  one  half  the 
kingdom  imprisoning  the  other  half ; and,  after 
all,  they  did  not  quite  prove  that  the  plaintiff 
was  in  error.  They  advanced  no  undeniable 
proof  that  Mr.  Richard  Hardie  has  not  embezzled 
this  £14,000.  I don’t  say  it  was  proved  on  the 
other  hand  that  he  did  embezzle  tjpit  sum. 
Richard  Hardie  suing  Alfred  Hardie  for  libel 
on  this  evidence  might  possibly  obtain  a verdict : 
for  then  the  burden  of  proof  would  lie  on  Alfred 
Hardie : but  here  it  lies  on  those  who  6ay  he  is 
insane.  The  fact  appears  to  be  that  the  plaidtiff 
imbibed  a reasonable  suspicion  of  his  own  fa- 
ther’s integrity ; it  was  a suspicion  founded  on 
evidence ; imperfect,  indeed,  bnt  of  a high  char- 
acter as  far  as  it  went.  There  was  a letter  from 
Captain  Dodd  to  his  family^announcing  his  re- 
turn with  £14,000  upon  him,  and,  while  as  yet 
unaware  of  this  letter,  the  plaintiff  heard  David 
Dodd  accuse  Richard  Hardie  (^possessing  im- 
properly £14,000,  the  identical  sum.  At  least, 
he  swears  to  this,  and  as  Richard  Hardie  was 
not  called  to  contradict  him,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  suppose  that  Richard  Hardie  could  not  con- 
tradict him  on  oath.  Here,  then,  true  or  false, 
was  a rational  suspicion ; and  every  man  has  a 
right  to  a rational  suspicion  of  his  neighbor,  and 
even  to  utter  it  within  due  limits:  and,  if  he 
overstep  those,  the  party  slandered  has  his  legal 
remedy ; and,  if  he  omits  his  legal  remedy,  and 
makes  an  attempt  of  doubtful  legality  not  to 
confute  but  to  stifle  the  voice  of  reasonable  sus- 
picion, shrewd  men  will  snspect  all  the  more. 
But  then  comes  a distinct  and  respectable  kind 
of  evidence  for  tho  defendant ; he  urges  that  the 
plaintiff  was  going  to  sign  away  his  property  to 
his  wife’s  relations.  Now,  this  was  proved,  and 
a draft  of  the  deed  put  in  and  sworn  to.  This 
taken  singly,  ha9  a very  extraordinary  look; 
still  you  must  consider  the  plaintiff’s  reasonable 
suspicion  that  money  belonging  to  the  Dodds 
had  passed  irregularly  to  the  Hardies,  and  then 
tho  wonder  is  much  diminished.  Young  and 
noble  minds  have  in  every  age  done  these  gen- 
erous, self-denying,  and  delicate  acts.  The  old- 
er we  get,  the  less  likely  we  are  to  be  incarcer- 
ated for  a crime  of  this  character.  But  wc  are 
not  to  imprison  youth  and  chivalry  because  we 
have  outgrown  them.  To  go  from  particulars 
to  generals,  the  defendant  on  whom  the  proof 
lies,  has  advanced  hearsay  and  conjecture,  and 
not  put  their  originators  into  the  box.  And  the 
plaintiff,  on  whom  the  proof  does  not  lie,  has  ad- 
vanced an  overpowering  amount  of  evidence  that 
he  was  sane  at  the  time  of  his  incarceration  : this 
was  proved  to  demonstration  by  friends,  stran- 
gers, and  by  himself.”  Here  the  judge  ana- 
lyzed the  testimony  of  several  of  the  plaintiff’s 


“As  to  the  parties  themselves,  it  is  curious 
how  they  impersonated,  so  to  speak,  their  re- 
spective lines  of  argument.  The  representative 
of  evidence  and  sound  reasoning,  though  accused 
of  insanity,  was  clear,  precise,  frank,  rational, 
and  dignified  in  the  witness-box.  The  party 
who  relied  on  hearsay  and  conjecture  was  as 
feeble  as  they  are ; he  was  almost  imbecile,  as 
you  observed ; and  looking  at  both  parties,  it 
seems  monstrous  that  the  plaintiff  should  be  the 
one  confined  as  a lunatic,  and  tho  defendant 
allowed  to  rnn  wild  and  lock  up  his  intellectual 
superiors.  If  he  means  to  lock  them  all  up, 
who  is  safe?  (Laughter.)  The  only  serious 
question,  I apprehend,  is  on  what  basis  the  dam- 
ages ought  to  be  assessed.  The  plaintiff’s  coun- 
sel has  made  a powerful  appeal  to  your  passions, 
and  calls  for  vengeance.  Now,  I must  tell  you 
you  have  no  right  to  make  yourselves  ministers 
of  vengeance,  nor  even  to  punish  the  defendant 
in  a suit  of  the  kind:  still  less  ought  you  to 
strike  the  defendant  harder  than  you  otherwise 
would,  in  the  vague  hope  of  hitting  indirectly 
the  true  mover  of  the  defendant  and  the  other 
puppets.  Let  me  solemnly  warn  you  against 
that  unfortunate  suggestion  of  the  learned  coun- 
sel’s. If  the  plaintiff  wants  vengeance,  the  crim- 
inal law  offers  it.  After  benefiting  by  your  ver- 
dict, he  can  still  indict  the  guilty  party  or  parties. 
Meanwhile  he  comes  here,  not  for  vengeance, 
but  for  compensation,  and  restoration  to  that 
society  which  he  is  every  way  fitted  to  adorn. 
More  than  this — and  all  our  sympathies — it  is 
not  for  us  to  give  him.  But  then  the  defend- 
ant’s cause  went  too  far  the  other  way.  His 
client,  he  says,  is  next  door  to  an  idiot,  and  so 
forsooth  his  purse  must  be  spared  entirely.  This 
is  all  very  well  if  it  could  be  done  without  ignor- 
ing the  plaintiff  and  his  just  claim  to  compensa- 
tion. If  the  defendant  instead  of  being  weak- 
minded  were  an  idiot,  or  a lunatic,  it  would 
protect  him  from  punishment  as  a felon,  but  not 
for  damages  in  a suit.  A sane  man  is  not  to 
be  falsely  imprisoned  by  a lunatic  without  full 
compensation  from  the  lunatic  or  his  estate ; a 
fortiori,  he  is  not  to  be  so  imprisoned  by  a mere 
fool  without  just  compensation.  Supposing  your 
verdict  then  to  be  for  the  plaintiff,  I think  vin- 
dictive damages  would  be  unfair  on  this  feeble 
defendant,  who  has  acted  recklessly,  but  under 
an  error,  and  without,  malice  or  bad  faith.  On 
tho  other  hand,  nominal  or  even  unsubstantial 
damages  would  be  unjust  to  the  plaintiff,  and 
perhaps  leave  in  some  minds  a doubt,  I am  sure 
you  do  not  entertain,  as  to  the  plaintiff" s perfect 
sanity  during  the  whole  period  of  his  life.” 

As  soon  as  his  lordship  had  ended,  the  fore- 
man of  the  jury  said  their  minds  were  quite  made 
up  long  ago. 

Si — Jence  in  the  court. 

We  find  for  the  plaintiff,  with  damages  three 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 

The  verdict  was  received  with  some  surprise 
by  the  judge,  and  all  the  lawyers,  except  Mr. 
Colt,  and  by  the  people  with  acclamation;  in 
the  midst  of  which  Mr.  Colt  announced  that  the 
plaintiff  had  just  gained  his  first  class  at  Oxford. 
“I  wish  him  joy,”  said  the  judge. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

The  verdict  was  a thunder-clap  to  Richard 
Hardie;  he  had  promised  Thomas  to  bear  him 
blameless.  The  Old  Turks,  into  which  he  bad 
bought  at  72,  were  down  to  71,  and  that  implied 
a loss  of  five  thousand  pounds.  On  the  top  of 
all  this  came  Mr.  Compton’s  letter,  neatly  copied 
by  Colls : Richard  Hardie  was  doubly  and  trebly 
ruined. 

Then  in  his  despair  and  hate  he  determined 
to  baffle  them  all,  ay,  and  sting  the  hearts  of 
some  of  them  once  more. 

He  would  give  Peggy  his  last  shilling;  write 
a line  to  Alfred,  another  to  Julia,  assuring  them 
he  had  no  money,  and  they  had  killed  him.  And 
with  that  leave  them  both  the  solemn  curse  of  a 
dying  father,  and  then  kill  himself. 

’ Not  to  be  interrupted  in  his  plan,  he  tempe- 
rized  with  Mr.  Compton ; wrote  that,  if  the  Re- 
ceipt was  really  signed  by  his  agent,  of  course 
the  loss  must  fall  on  him ; it  was  a largo  sum, 
but  he  would  sell  out  and  do  his  best,  in  ten  days 
from  date.  With  this  he  went  and  bought  a pis- 
tol, and  at  several  chemists’  shops  a little  essen- 
tial oil  of  almonds;  his  plan  was  to  take  the 
poison,  and  if  it  killed  without  pain  well  and 
good;  bnt  if  it  tortured  him,  then  he  would 
blow  his  brains  out  at  once. 

He  soon  arranged  his  worldly  affairs,  and  n-’rt 
day  gave  Peggy  his  £500,  and  told  her  site  ’ 
better  keep  it  for  fear  he  should  be  arrest1"  ’ He 
sent  her  on  an  errand  to  the  other  part  r 
town : then  with  his  poison  and  the  pistol  . : 
him  on  the  table,  wrote  a brief  but  cmphntv 
curse  for  his  son,  and  Julia ; and  a line  to  Peggy 
to  thank  her  for  her  fidelity  to  one  so  much  old- 
er than  herself,  and  to  advise  her  to  take  a to- 
bacconist’s shop  with  his  money : when  he  had 
done  all  this,  he  poured  out  the  fragrant  poison 
and  tasted  it. 

Ere  he  could  drink  it,  one  of  those  quidnuncs 
who  are  always  interrupting  a gentleman  when 


The  report  was  true ; there  was  an  extraor- 
dinary movement  in  the  Old  Turks.  The  sul- 
tan was  about  to  pay  a portion  of  this  loan,  be- 
ing at  six  per  cent. ; thfe  had  transpired,  and  at 
four  o’clock  the  Turks  were  quoted  at  73.  Mr. 
Hardie  returned  a gainer  of  £5000  instead  of  a 
loser.  And  he  lo'cked  up  the  means  of  death  for 
the  present. 

And  now  an  ordinary  man  would  have  sold 
out,  and  got  clear  of  the  fatal  trap : but  this  was 
not  an  ordinary  man : he  would  not  sell  a share 
that  day.  In  the  afternoon  they  rose  to  74.  He 
came  home,  unloaded  his  pistol,  and  made  him- 
self some  brandy-and-water,  and  with  a grim 
smile,  flavored  it  with  a few  drops  of  the  poison 
— that  was  a delicious  tumbler.  The  Turks  went 
up,  up,  up,  to  82.  Then  he  sold  out,  and  cleared 
£49,000,  and  all  in  about  ten  days. 

With  this  revived  the  habits  of  his  youth ; no 
more  cheating : nothing  could  excuse  that  but 
the  dread  of  poverty.  He  went  to  his  appoint- 
ment with  Mr.  Compton ; asked  to  see  the  Re- 
ceipt; said  “Yes;  that  was  his  form,  and  Skin- 
ner’s handwriting ; he  had  never  personally  re- 
ceived one  farthing  of  the  money ; Skinner  had 
clearly  embezzled  it ; but  that  did  not  mat- 
ter; of  course,  Captain  Dodd  must  not  lose  his 
money.  Send  your  bill  of  costs  in  Hardic  vs. 
Hardic  to  me,  Mr.  Compton,”  said  he,  “they 
shall  not  be  taxed : you  have  lost  enough  by  me 
already.” 

There  was  an  air  of  dignity  and  good  faith 
about  the  man  that  imposed  even  on  Compton. 
And  when  Mr.  Hardie  drew  . the  notes  and 
said,  “ I should  be  grateful  i.'you  would  forgive 
me  the  interest ; but  for  a great  piece  of  good 
fortune  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  I could  never 
have  paid  the  whole  principal,  ” he  said,  warmly. 

“The  interest  should  never  be  demanded 
through  him." 

He  called  in  Colls,  delivered  np  the  Receipt, 
and  received  the  £14,010,  12s.  6 d.  from  Mr.  Har- 
die. 

O Immortal  Cash ! You,  like  your  great  in- 
ventor, have  a kind  of  spirit  as  well  as  a body ; 
and  on  this,  not  on  your  grosser  part,  depends 
your  personal  identity.  So  long  as  that  sur- 
vives, your  body  may  be  recalled  to  its  lawful 
owner  from  Heaven  knows  where. 

Mr.  Compton  rushed  to  Pembroke  Street  and 
put  this  hard,  hard  Cash  in  David  Dodd’s  hands 
once  more. 

Love  and  Constancy  had  triumphed : and  Ju- 
lia and  Alfred  were  to  be  married  and  go  down 
to  Albion  Villa  to  prepare  it  for  the  whole  par- 
ty: tenants  no  more:  Alfred  had  bought  it. 
The  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  had  protected  his 
£20,000  zealously  from  the  first : and  his  trus- 
tees had  now  paid  the  money  over. 

Alfred,  consulted  by  Mrs.  Dodd,  whose  pet  of 
pets  he  now  was,  as  to  the  guests  to  be  asked  to 
the  wedding-breakfast,  suggested  “none  but  the 
tried  friends  of  our  adversity.” 

“ What  an  excellent  idea!”  said  Mrs. Dodd, 
naively. 

Dr.  Sampson  being  duly  invited  asked  if  he 
should  bring  his  Emulsion. 

This  proposal  puzzled  all  but  Mrs.  Dodd.  She 
was  found  laughing  heartily  in  a corner  with- 
out Any  sound  of  laughter.  Being  detected  and 
pointed  out  by  Julia,  she  said,  with  a little  crow, 

“ He  means  his  wife ! Yes,  certainly,  bring  your 
Emulcent” — pretending  he  had  used  that  more 
elegant  word — “and  then  they  will  all  see  how 
well  you  can  behave.” 

Accordingly  he  brought  a lady,  who  was  ab- 
surdly pretty  to  be  the  mother  of  several  grown 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  two  shades 
more  quiet  and  placid  than  Mrs.  Dodd.  She 
quietly  had  her  chair  placed  by  Dr.  Sampson’s, 
and,  whenever  he  got  racy,  she  put  a hand  gently 
on  his  shoulder,  and  by  some  mesmeric  effect  it 
moderated  him  as  Neptune'  did  the  waves  ip  the 
JEneid.  She  was  such  a mistress  of  this  mes- 
meric art  that  she  carried  on  a perfect  conversa- 
tion with  her  other  neighbor,  yet  modulated  her 
lion  lord  with  a touch  of  that  composing  hand, 
in  a parenthetical  manner,  and  while  looking 
another  way. 

This  hand,  soft  as  down,  yet  to  all  appear- 
ance irresistible,  suppressed  the  great  art  of  heal- 
ing, vital  clironometry,  the  wrongs  of  inventors, 
the  collusions  of  medicine,  the  Mad  Ox,  and  all 
but  drawing-room  topics,  at  the  very  first  symp- 
tom, and  only  just  allowed  the  doctor  to  be  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  party. 

Julia  and  Mrs.  Dodd’had  a good  cry  at  part- 
ing. Of  course  Alfred  consoled  them ; remind- 
ed them  it  was  only  for  a week,  and  carried  off 
his  lovely  prize,  who  in  the  carriage  soon  dried 
her  eyes  upon  his  shoulder. 

Then  she  applied  to  her  new  lord  and  master 
for  information.  “They  say  that  you  and  me 
are  one,  now,”  said  she. 

He  told  her  triumphantly  it  was  so. 

“Then  from  this  moment  you  are  Julius  and  . 
I am  Elfrida,”  said  she. 

“That  is  a bargain,”  said  he,  and  sealed  it  on 
tliO  sweet  lips  that  were  murmuring  Heaven  so 
near  him. 

ho  has  important  business  on  hand  came  run-  In  this  sore-tried  and  now  happy  pair  the  nr- 
ning  in  with  all  manner  of  small  intelligence,  dor  of  possession  lasted  long,  and  was  succeeded 
Mr  Hardie  put  down  the  glass  and  gave  him  by  the  sober  but  full  felicity  of  conjugal  love  and 
short,  sullen  answers,  in  hopes  he  would  then  • high  esteem  combined.  They  were  so  voting 


go  away  and  let  him  proceed  to  business.  And 
at  last  his  visitor  did  rise  and  go.  Mr.  Hardie  I 
sat  down  with  a sigh  of  relief  to  his  fragrant  bev- 
erage. . 

Doesn’t  the  door  open,  and  this  bore  poke  in 
his  head?  “Oh,  I forgot  to  tell  you:  the  Old 
Turks  are  going  up  to-day  like  a shot.”  And 
with  this  he  slammed  the  door  again,  and  was  off. 

At  this  the  cup  began  to  tremble  in  the  reso- 
lute wretch’s  hand.  The  Old  Turks  going  np  . 
He  poured  the  poison  back  into  the  vial,  ami 
nut  it  and  the  pistol,  and  all  the  letters,  careful' 

• ' • the  Citv- 


and  elastic  that  past,  sorrows  seemed  but  to  give 
one  zest  more  to  the  great  draught  of  happiness 
they  now  drank  day  hv  day.  They  all  lived  to- 
gether at  Albion  Villa,  thanks  to  Alfred.  He 
was  by  nature  combative,  and' his  warlike  soul 
was  roused  at  the  current  theory  that  you  can 
not  be  happy  under  the  same  roof  with  your 
wife’s  mother.  “ That  is  cant,  ” said  he  to  Mrs. 
Dodd ; “ let  us  you  and  I trample  on  it  hand  in 
hand.” 

“My  child,”  said  poor  Mrs.  Dodd,  sorrow- 
i podyspys  a mother-in-law  in  the 
House  bores  a young  gentleman  sadly.” 
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“ If  a young  gentleman  can’t  live  happy  with 
you , mamma,”  said  he,  kissing  her,  “he  is  a lit- 
tle snob,  that  is  all,  and  not  fit  to  live  at  all.  De- 
lenda  est  Cantilena ! That  means  down  with 
Cant!”  They  did  live  together:  and  behold 
eleven  French  plays,  with  their  thirty-three  En- 
glish adaptations,  confuted  to  the  end  of  time. 

Creatures  so  high-bred  as  Mrs.  Dodd  never 
fidget  one.  There  is  a repose  %hout  them ; they 
are  balm  to  all  those  they  love,  and  blister  to 
none.  Item,  no  stranger  could  tell  by  Mrs. 
Dodd’s  manner  whether  Edward  or  Alfred  was 
her  own  son. 

Oh,  you  happy  little  villa ! you  were  as  like 
Paradise  as  any  mortal  dwelling  can  be.  A 
day  came,  however,  when  yqur  walls  could  no 
longer  hold  all  the  happy  inmates.  Julia  pre- 
sented Alfred  with  a lovely  boy : enter  nurses, 
and  the  villa  showed  symptoms  of  bursting. 
Two  months  more,  and  Alfred  and  his  wife  and 
boy  overflowed  into  the  next  villa.  It  was  but 
twenty  yards  off ; and  there  was  a double  rea- 
son for  the  migration.  As  often  happens  after 
a long  separation,  Heaven  bestowed  on  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Dodd  another  infant  to  play  about 
their  knees  at  present,  and  help  them  grow 
younger  instead  of  older : for  tender  parents  be- 
gin life  again  with  their  children. 

The  boys  were  nearly  of  a size,  though  the 
nephew  was  a month  or  two  older  than  his  un- 
cle, a relationship  that  was  early  impressed  on 
their  young  minds,  and  caused  those  who  heard 
their  prattle  many  a hearty  laugh. 

“Mrs.  Dodd,”  said  a lady,  “I  couldn’t  tell 
by  your  manner  which  is  yours  and  which  is 
your  daughter’s.” 

“Why  they  are  both  mine,”  said  Mrs.  Dodd, 
piteously. 

As  years  rolled  on  Dr.  Sampson  made  many, 
converts  at  home  and  abroad.  The  foreign  ones 
acknowledged  their  obligations.  The  leading 
London  physicians  managed  more  skillfully; 
they  came  into  his  ideas,  and  bit  by  bit  reversed 
their  whole  practice,  and,  twenty  years  after 
Sampson,  began  to  strengthen  the  invalid  at 
once,  instead  of  first  prostrating  him,  and  so 
causing  either  long  sickness  or  sudden  death. 
But,  with  all  this,  they  disowned  their  forerun- 
ner, and  still  called  him  a quack  while  adopt- 
ing his  quackery.  This  dishonesty  led  them 
into  difficulties.  To  hide  that  their  whole  prac- 
tice in  medicine  was  reversed  on  better  informa- 
tion, they  went  from  shuffle  to  shuffle,  till  at 
last  they  reached  this  climax  of  fatuity  and  eg- 
otism—The  TYPE  OF  DISEASE  IS  CHANGED. 

Natura  mutatur,  non  nos  mutamur. 

0,  mutable  Nature  and  immutable  doctors ! 

O,  unstable  Omniscience,  and  infallible  Nes- 
cience ! 

The  former  may  err ; the  latter  never — in  its 
own  opinion. 

At  this  rate,  draining  the  weak  of  their  life- 
blood was  the  right  thing  in  Cervantes’s  day : 
and  when  he  observed  that  it  killed  men  like 
sheep,  and  said  so,  sub  tit  Sangrado,  he  was  con- 
founding his  own  age  with  an  age  to  come  three 
hundred  years  later,  in  which  coming  age  de- 
pletion was  going  to  be  wrong. 

Molifcre — in  lashing  the  whole  scholastic  sys- 
tem of  lancet,  purge,  and  blister  as  one  of  slaugh- 
ter— committed  the  same  error : mistook  his  cen- 
tury for  one  to  come. 

And  Sampson,  thirty  years  ago,  sang  the  same 
tune,  and  mistook  his  inflammatory  generation 
for  the  cool  generation  unborn.  In  short,  it  is 
the  characteristic  of  a certain  blunder  called  gen- 
ius to  see  things  too  far  in  advance.  The  surest 
way  to  avoid  this  is  not  to  see  them  at  all ; but 
go  blindly  by  the  cant  of  the  hour.  Race  mou- 
tonniere,  va! 

Sampson  was  indignant  at  finding  these  gen- 
try, after  denouncing  him  for  years  as  a quack, 
were  pilfering  his  system,  yet  still  reviling  him. 
He  went  in  a towering  passion,  and  lashed  them 
by  tongue  and  pen  : told  them  they  were  his  sub- 
tractors now  as  well  as  detractors,  asked  them 
how  it  happened  that  in  countries  where  there 
is  no  Sampson  the  typo  of  disease  remains  tin- 
changed,  depiction  is  the  practice,  and  death  the 
result,  as  it  was  in  every  age  ? 

No  man,  however  stout,  can  help  being  deep- 
ly wounded  when  he  sees  his  ideas  stolen,  yet 
their  author  and  publisher  disowned.  Many 
men’s  hearts  have  been  broken  by  this : but  I 
doubt  whether  they  were  really  great  men. 

Don’t  tell  me  Liliput  ever  really  kills  Brob- 
dignab.  Except  of  course  when  Brobdignab 
takes  medical  advice  of  Liliput. 

Dr.  Sampson  had  three  shields  against  sub- 
traction, detraction,  and  all  the  wrongs  invent- 
ors endure ; to  wit,  a choleric  temper,  a keen 
sense  of  humor,  and  a good  wife.  He  storms 
and  rages  at  his  detracting  pupils ; but  ends  with 
roars  of  laughter  at  their  impudence.  I am  told 
he  still  hopes  to  meet  with  justice  some  day,  and 
to  give  justice  a chance  he  goes  to  bed  at  ten, 
for,  says  he, 

Jinny  us,  jinny  us, 

Take  care  of  your  carcass, 

and  explaius  that  no  genius  ever  lived  to  ninety 
without  being  appreciated. 

“If  Chatterton  and  Keats  had  attended  to 
this,  they  would  have  been  all  right.  If  James 
Watt  had  died  at  fifty  he  would  have  been  all 
wrong ; for  at  fifty  he  was  a failure : so  was  the 
painter  Etty,  th’  English  Tishin.”  And  then  he 
accumulates  examples. 

His  last  distich  bearing  on  Hard  Cash  is  worth 
recording.  “ Miss  Julee,”  said  he,  “ y’  are  goen 
to  maerry  int’  a strange  family — 

Where  th’  ijjit  puts  the  jinny  us 
In — til  it  matl-hus,” 

which,  like  most  of  the  droll  things  this  man 
said,  was  true:  for  Soft  Tommv  and  Alfred  were 


revenge,  reposed  her  understanding  and  soothed 
her  mind  with  Frank  Beverley  and  opium.  This 
soon  made  the  former  deep  in  love  with  her,  and 
his  intellect  grew  by  contact  with  hers.  But  one 
day  news  came  from  Australia  that  her  husband 
was  dead.  Now,  perhaps  I shall  surprise  the 
reader  if  I tell  him  that  this  Edith  Archbold 
began  her  wedded  life  a good,  confiding,  loving 
faithful  woman.  Yet  so  it  was : the  unutterable 
blackguard  she  had  married,  he  it  was  who  la- 
bored to  spoil  her  character,  and  succeeded  at 
last,  and  drove  her,  unwilling  at  first,  to  other 
men.  The  news  of  his  death  was  like  a shower- 
bath  ; it  roused  her.  She  took  counsel  with  her- 
self, and  hope  revived  in  her  strong  head  and 
miserable  heart.  She  told  Frank,  and  watched 
him  like  a hawk.  He  instantly  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  implored  her  to  marry  him  directly.  She 
gave  him  her  hand  and  turned  away,  and  shed 
the  most  womanly  tear  that  had  blessed  her  for 
years.  “I  am  not  mad,  you  know,”  said  poor 
Frank ; “ I am  only  a bit  of  a muff.”  To  make 
a long  story  short,  she  exerted  all  her  intelli- 
gence, and  with  her  help  Frank  took  measures 
toward  superseding  his  Commission  of  Lunacy. 
Now,  in  such  a case,  the  Lord  Chancellor  always 
examines  the  patient  in  person.  What  was  the 
consequence  ? Instead  of  the  vicarious  old  Wolf, 
who  had  been  devouring  him  at  third  and  fourth 
hand,  Frank  had  two  interviews  with  the  chan- 
cellor himself : a learned,  grave,  upright  gentle- 
man, who  questioned  him  kindly  and  shrewdly ; 
and  finding  him  to  be  a young  man  of  small  in- 
tellectual grasp,  but  not  the  least  idiotic  or  mad, 
superseded  his  commission  in  defiance  of  his 
greedy  kinsfolk,  and  handed  him  his  property. 
He  married  Edith  Archbold,  and  she  made  him 
as  happy  as  the  day  was  long.  For  the  first 
year  or  two  she  treated  his  adoration  with  good- 
natured  contempt  ; but,  as  years  rolled  on,  she 
became  more  loving,  and  he  more  knowing. 
They  are  now  a happy  pair,  and  all  between  her 
first  honest  love  and  this  her  last,  seems  to  her  a 
dream. 

So  you  see  a female  rake  can  be  ameliorated 
by  a loving  husband,  as  well  as  a male  rake  by  a 
loving  wife. 

It  sounds  absurd,  but  that  black-browed  jade 
is  like  to  be  onc^f  the  best  wives  and  mothers 
in  England.  But  then,  mind  you,  Bhe  had  al- 
ways— Brains. 

I don’t  exactly  know  why  Horace  puts  togeth- 
er those  two  epithets,  “just”  and  “tenacious  of 
purpose.”  Perhaps  he  had  observed  they  go  to- 
gether. To  be  honest,  I am  not  clear  whether 
this  is  so  on  the  grand  scale.  But  certainly 
these  two  features  did  meet  remarkably  in  one 
of  my  characters — Alfred  Hardie.  The  day  the 
bank  broke  he  had  said  he  would  pay  the  cred- 
itors. He  now  set  to  work  to  do  it  by  degrees. 
He  got  the  names  and  addresses,  lived  on  half 
his  income,  and  paid  half  away  to  those  credit- 
ors ; he  even  asked  Julia  to  try  and  find  Maxley 
out,  and  do  something  for  him.  “But  don’t  let 
me  see  him,”  said  he,  trembling,  “for  I could 
not  answer  for  myself.”  Maxley  was  known  to 
be  cranky  but  harmless,  and  wandering  about 
the  country.  Julia  wrote  to  Mr.  Green. 

Alfred’s  was  an  up-hill  game;  but  fortune 
favors  the  obstinate  as  well  as  the  bold.  One 
day,  about  four  years  after  his  marriage  with 
Julia,  being  in  London,  he  found  a stately  figure 
at  the  corner  of  a street,  holding  out  his  hand 
for  alms,  too  dignifiecL  to  ask  it  except  by  that 
mute  and  touching  gesture. 

It  was  his  father. 

Then,  as  truly  noble  natures  must  forgive  the 
fallen,  Alfred  was  touched  to  the  heart,  and 
thought  of  the  days  of  his  childhood  before 
temptation  came.  “Father,”  said  he,  “have 
you  come  to  this  ?” 

“ Yes,  Alfred,”  said  P'. chard,  composedly : “ I 
undertook  too  many  speculations,  especially  in 
lands  and  houses ; they  seemed  profitable  at  first 
too;  but  now  I am  entirely  hampered:  if  you 
would  but  relieve  me  of  them,  and  give  me  a 
guinea  a week  to  live  on,  I would  forgive  all 
your  disoHCdient  conduct.” 

“Come  home  with  me,  Sir,”  said  the  young 
man. 

He  took  him  to  Barkington,  bag  and  baggage : 
and  his  good  Christian  wife  received  the  old  man 
with  delight ; she  had  prayed  day  and  night  for 
this  reconciliation.  Finding  his  son  so  warm, 
and  being  himself  as  cool,  Richard  Hardie  en- 
trapped Alfred  into  an  agreement,  to  board  and 
lodge  him,  and  pay  him  a guinea  every  Saturday 
at  noon ; in  return  for  this  Alfred  was  to  man- 
age Richard’s  property,  and  pocket  the  profits,  if 
any.  Alfred  assented:  the  old  man  chuckled  at 
his  son’s  simplicity,  and  made  him  sign  a formal 
agreement  to  that  effect. 

This  done  he  used  to  sit  brooding  and  misera- 
ble nearly  all  the  week  till  guinea  time  came ; 
and  then  brightened  up  a bit.  One  day  Alfred 
sent  for  an  accountant  to  look  after  his  father’s 
papers,  and  see  if  matters  were  really  desperate. 

The  accountant  was  not  long  at  work,  and  told 
Alfred  the  accounts  were  perfectly  clear,  and 
kept  in  the  most  admirable  order.  “ The  cash 
balance  is £60,000,”  said  he:  “and  many  of  the 
rents  are  due.  It  is  an  agent  you  want,  not  an 
accountant.” 

“What  are  you  talking  about?  a balance  of 
£60,000?”  Alfred  was  stupefied. 

The  accountant,  however,  soon  convinced  him 
by  the  figures  it  was  so. 

Alfred  went  with  the  good  news  tr  Ins  father. 

His  father  went  into  a passion.  4 V .at  is  one 
side  of  the  account,  ye  fool,”  sai  ! h_,  “think 
of  the  rates,  the  taxes,  tho  outgoir  You 
want  to  go  from  your  bargain,  and  ..  it  me  on 
the  world;  but  I have  got  you  in  black  and 
white,  tight,  tight.” 

Then  Alfred  saw  the  truth,  and  wondered  at 
his  past  obtuseness. 

li is  father  was  a monomaniac. 
pi  Be  consulted  Sampson,  and  Sampson  told  him 


to  increase  the  old  man’s  comforts  on  the  sly, 
and  pay  him  his  guinea  a week.  “It’s  all  you 
can  do  for  him.” 

Then  Alfred  employed  an  agent,  and  received 
a large  income  from  his  father’s  land  and  houses, 
and  another  from  his  consols.  The  old  gentle- 
man had  purchased  westward  of  Hyde  Park 
Square,  and  had  bought  with  excellent  judgment 
till  his  mind  gave  way.  But  Alfred  never  spent 
a farthing  of  it  on  himself : all  he  took  was  for 
his  father’s  creditors.  “All  justice  is  good,” 
said  he,  “even  wild  justice.”  Some  of  these  un- 
fortunate creditors  he  found  in  the  work-house ; 
the  Misses  Lunley  that  survived,  were  there  alas ! 
He  paid  them  their  four  thousand  pounds,  and 
restored  them  to  society.  The  name  of  Hardie 
began  to  rise  again  from  the  dust. 

Now,  while  Richard  Hardie  sat  brooding  and 
miserable,  expecting  utter  ruin,  and  only  bright- 
ening up  on  guinea  day,  Julia  had  a protege  with 
equally  false  views,  but  more  cheerful  ones.  It 
was  an  old  man  with  a silver  beard,  and  a 
machine  with  which  he  stamped  leather  into 
round  pieces  of  silver,  in  his  opinion.  Nothing 
could  have  shaken  that  notion  out  of  his  mind. 
Julia  confirmed  it.  She  let  it  be  known  that  she 
would  always  cash  five  pieces  of  round  leather 
from  Mr.  Matthew’s  mint  per  day,  and  ten  on 
Friday,  when  working  men  are  poorest. 

She  contrived  t-his  with  diabolical,  no,  angelic- 
al cunning,  to  save  the  old  man  from  ridicule, 
and  to  do#liis  soul  much  good.  All  60uls  were 
dear  to  her.  What  was  the  consequence  ? He 
went  about  with  his  mint,  and  relieved  poor  peo- 
ple, and  gratified  his  mania  at  the  same  time. 
His  face  began  to  beam  with  benevolence,  and 
innocent  self-satisfaction.  On  Richard  Hardic’s 
all  was  cordage : and  deep  gloom  sat  on  his  ever- 
knitted  brow. 

Of  these  two  men  which  was  the  rich  man ; 
he  who  had  nothing,  yet  thought  he  possessed 
enough  for  himself  and  his  neighbors : or  he 
who  rolled  in  wealth,  and  writhed  under  imagin- 
ary poverty  ? 

One  reflection  more.  Do  not  look  to  see  Prov- 
idence dash  the  cup  of  prosperity  from  every  dis- 
honest hand ; or  you  will  oft$n  be  disappointed : 
yet  this,  if  you  look  closer,  you  shall  often  see : 
such  a man  holds  the  glittering  cup  tight,  and 
nectar  to  the  brim ; but  into  that  cup  a shad- 
owy hand  squeezes  some  subtle  ingredient,  which 
turns  that  nectar  to  wormwood. 

Richard  Hardie  died,  his  end  being  hastened 
by  fear  of  poverty  coming,  like  an  armed  man, 
and  his.  guinea  a week  going.  Matthews  met 
with  an  accident,  and  being  impervious  to  pain, 
but  subject  to  death,  was  laid  beside  his  poor 
mistress  in  St.  Anne’s  church-yard.  Julia  bur- 
ied him,  and  had  a head-stone  put  to  his  grave ; 
and,  when  this  was  done,  she  took  her  husband 
to  see  it.  On  that  stone  was  fresh  carved  the 
true  name  of  the  deceased,  James  Maxley. 

“I  have  done  what  you  told  me,”  said  Julia, 
solemnly. 

4 4 1 know  it,”  said  Alfred,  softly.  “ I saw  who 
your  Matthews  was;  but  I could  not  speak  of 
him,  even  to  you.  You  have  done  right  my  good 
Christian  wife.  I wish  I was  like  you.  My 
poor  little  Jenny!” 

Richard  Hardie’s  papers  were  all  in  order; 
and  among  them  an  old  will  leaving  £14,000  to 
Edward  Dodd. 

On  this  being  announced  to  Edward,  he  re- 
marked that  it  was  a fraud.  Alfred  had  been 
at  him  for  a long  time  with  offers  of  money,  and 
failing  these  had  lost  his  temper  and  forged  a 
will,  in  his,  Edward’s,  favor. 

This  scandalous  defense  broke  down.  The 
document  was  indisputable,  and  the  magic  sum 
was  forced  down  Master  Edward’s  throat,  nilly 
willy.  Thus  rose  the  Hard  Cash  once  more  from 
the  grave. 

All  this  enabled  the  tenacious  Alfred  to  carry 
out  a deeply-cherished  design.  Hardie’s  late 
bank  had  been  made  into  a shop ; but  it  belong- 
ed to  Mrs.  Dodd ; he  bought  it  of  her,  and  set 
up  the  bank  again,  with  Edward  as  managing 
partner.  This  just  suited  Edward,  who  sadly 
wanted  employment.  Hardie  and  Co.  rose  again, 
and  soon  wiped  out  the  late  disgraceful  episode, 
and  hooked  on  to  the  past  centuries  of  honor  and 
good  credit.  No  creditor  of  Richard  Hardie 
was  left  unpaid.  Alfred  went  in  for  politics; 
stood  for  Barkington,  was  defeated  by  seventeen : 
took  it  as  a matter  of  course ; told  his  friends  he 
had  never  succeeded  in  any  thing  at  first;  nor 
been  beaten  in  the  end ; stood  again,  and  became 
M.P.  for  Barkington,  whence  to  dislodge  him  I 
pity  any  one  who  tries. 

For  a long  time  Mrs.  Dodd  was  nervous,  and 
used  to  wake  with  a start  at  night,  and  put  out 
her  hand  to  make  sure  David  was  not  lost  again : 
but  this  wore  off. 

For  years  the  anniversary  of  that  fatal  day, 
when  he  was  brought  home  on  a stretcher,  came 
back  to  them  all  as  a day  of  gloom : but  that 
wore  off. 

Sometimes  the  happiness  of  her  family  seemed 
incredible  to  her,  remembering  what  they  had 
all  gone  through.  At  first,  their  troubles  were 
too  terrible  and  recent  to  be  discussed.  But 
even  that  wore  off,  and  they  could  talk  of  it  all ; 
and  things  bitter  at  tho  time  became  pleasant  to 
remember. 

One  mid-summer  day  they  had  all  dined  to- 
gether rather  early,  at  Albion  Villa,  and  sat  on 
the  lawn  with  Mrs.  Dodd’s  boy  and  Julia’s  boy 
and  girl  playing  about  these  ladies’  knees.  Now 
after  a little  silence,  Mn>  Dodd,  who  had  been 
thinking  quietly  of  many  hings,  spoke  to  them 
all,  and  said:  “If  my  chi'dren  and  I had  not 
been  bosom  friends,  we  ne\  '.r  should  have  sur- 
vived that  terrible  time  we  have  passed  through, 
my  dears.  Make  friends  ot  your  children,  my 
child.” 

4 4 Ah,  that  1 will ! ” said  J nlia ; and  caught  up 
the  nearest  brat,  and  kissed  it. 

“It  wasn’t  only  being  friends,  mamma,"  said 
Edward ; “ it  was  our  sticking  ,-'"*4*’*”*  “’*■"* 


In  looking  back  on  the  story  now  ended,  I in- 
cline to  the  same  conclusion.  Almost  my  first 
word  was  that  Mrs.  Dodd  and  her  children  were 
bosom-friends;  and  my  last  is  to  congratulate 
them  that  it  was  so.  Think  of  their  various 
trials  and  temptations,  and  imagine  what  would 
have  become  of  them  if  family  love  and  unity 
had  not  abounded.  Their  little  house  was  built 
on  the  sure  foundation  of  true  family  affection : 
and  so  the  winds  of  adversity  descended,  and 
the  floods  came,  and  burst  upon  that  1 ousc,  but 
could  not  prevail  against  it ; it  was  founded  on 
a rock. 


THE  UPPER  AND  LOWER  RIVER 

I stood  by  the  young,  glad  river 
That  watered  the  prairies  wide, 

And  held  the  hues  of  their  golden  blooms 
Enshrined  in  its  crystal  tide: 

And  I asked  of  the  dimpled  water 
Its  secret  of  happiness, 

And  it  answered  full  from  its  heart  of  joy, 

“I  am  blessed;  I learn  to  bless.” 

Its  voice  was  lost  in  the  singing 

That  rose  from  the  wheat-fields  near, 

And  the  full-cropped  quail  to  the  settler’s  chi)'" 
From  the  opening  whistled  clear. 

I stood  by  the  old,  sad  river 

That  threatened  the  lowlands  wide, 

And  the  shade  of  the  dying  Spanish  beard 
Held  in  its  poisoned  tide: 

And  I asked  the  stream  the  secret 
Of  its  misery  to  rehearse, 

And  it  answered  deep  from  its  heart  of  woe, 
“I  am  cursed;  I learn  to  curse.” 

Its  voice  was  lost  in  the  clanking 
Of  chains  in  the  cane-fields  damp, 

And  a hungry  buzzard,  gaunt  and  still, 
Flapped  off  to  the  cypress  swamp. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  RINGGOLD. 

The  charge  of  Colonel  Creighton’s  brigade  at 
the  battle  of  Ringgold,  a gallant  though  disastrous 
assault,  which  ended  the  series  of  battles  lately 
fought  by  the  different  commands  of  General  Grant, 
is  presented  to  our  readers  on  page  21. 

Colonel  Creighton,  killed  at  the  very'  front  of  his 
men,  with  his  last  breath  gave  them,  “ Three  cheers 
for  the  First  Brigade,  and  God  save  the  Union!” 
Nearly  every  officer  of  his  regiment,  the  Seventh 
Ohio,  was  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  loss  in 
the  brigade  was  great. 

The  warm  feeling  between  the  divisions  of  Gen- 
erals Geary  and  Osterhaus,  engendered  by  their 
mutual  gallantry  in  their  side-by-side  struggle  for 
our  cause,  was  a gladdening  sight  to  witness. 


HEAD-QUARTERS  OF  GENERAL 
THOMAS. 

In  front  of  the  head-quarters  of  General  Thomas, 
a sketcli  of  which  is  given  on  page  20,  are  now 
parked  the  greater  portion  of  tho  cannon  captured 
in  the  late  battles. 

Each  day  numbers  of  the  soldiers  and  officers 
may  be  seen  gathered  about  the  spot,  and  if  spate 
could  be  given  their  stories  of  the  manner  in  which 
each  battery  or  gun  was  taken  would  be  of  exceed- 
ing interest  to  their  many  friends  who  are  readers 
of  the  I Veekly.  To  them  the  thought  that  they  may 
look  at  the  same  scene  that  their  soldier  friends 
daily  view  must  be  gratifying. 


ASSAULT  ON  FORT  SAUNDERS. 

On  pages  21, 24,  and  25  we  publish  sketches  rep- 
resenting the  Assault  made  by  the  Rebels  on 
Fokt  Saunders,  November  29.  The  siege  of  Knox- 
ville had  lasted  two  weeks,  and  tidings  had  come 
of  the  defeat  of  Bragg’s  army  by  Grant.  Knox- 
ville, if  taken,  therefore,  must  be  taken  at  once. 
Fort  Saunders  was  believed  by  the  enemy  to  be  the 
key  to  the  whole  position,  and  accordingly  a forlorn 
hope  was  organized  out  of  the  choicest  spirits  of 
Longs treet’s  corps  to  carry  the  fort  by  assault,  their 
success  to  be  the  signal  for  a general  assault. 

At  early  dawn  the  assaulting  column  moved  up 
to  the  attack  over  the  slope  in  front  of  the  fort,  as 
seen  in  the  illustration  on  page  21.  This  slope 
was  covered  with  stumps,  among  which  was  woven 
a net-work  of  wire.  This  and  a galling  fire  from 
our  rifle-pits,  into  which  the  men  were  crowded, 
threw  their  column  into  confusion.  But  they 
struggled  on.  As  soon  as  they  came  within  easy 
grape-shot  range  the  guns  of  the  fort  opened  upon 
them  with  great  effect.  Around  the  fort  was  a deep 
ditch,  twelve  feet  wide,  upon  which  the  enemy  had 
not  calculated.  The  parapet  was  high  and  steep. 
The  fighting  at  this  point  is  represented  in  the  illus- 
tration on  pages  24  and  25. 

The  enemy,  staggered  by  the  fire,  stumbling 
through  tie  wires,  at  last  reached  this  ditch,  and 
sprang  for  tho  parapet.  Unseen  wires  caught  and 
threw  th  an.  The  ditch  was  full  of  them.  Shells, 
with  fuses  cut  short,  and  lighted,  were  thrown  over 
the  parapet  among  them.  A few  struggled  to  the 
top  of  the  parapet,  but  were  killed  or  captured. 
Half  a dozen,  who  made  their  way  into  one  of  the 
embrasures,  were  blown  to  atoms  by  a discharge 
of  grape  from  the  gun  at  whose  muzzle  they  stood. 
This  work  lasted  for  half  an  hour,  when,  broken 
and  terribly  punished,  the  enemy  withdrew.  The 
ditch  around  the  fort,  as  well  as  the  6lope,  was  full 
of  the  bodies  of  the  slain  and  wounded.  In  the 
<litch  they  were  piled  eight  and  ten  deep— a most 
horrible  sight.  The  rebel  loss  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed |®acMde<td  rfipUBjnd,  besides  two  hundred  pris- 
oners. * Our  loss  did  riot  exceed  ten.  With  this  at- 
3c*llf.  ended. 
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THE  SCOUT’S  NARRATION. 

It  was  in  the  bleak  mountain  country  of  East 
Tennessee ; the  evening  was  growing  late,  and  the 
camp-fire  was  smouldering  lower  and  lower,  but  we 
still  sat  around  it,  for  the  spell  ot  the  scout’s  mar- 
velous gift  of  story-telling  we  were  none  of  us  will- 
ing to  dissolve.  Captain  Charlie  Leighton  had  been 
a Lieutenant  in  a Michigan  Battery  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  but  a natural  love  of  excite- 
ment and  restlessness  of  soul  had  early  prompted 
him  to  seek  employment  as  a scout,  in  which  he 
soon  rose  to  unusual  eminence.  He  is  a man  of 
much  refinement,  well  educated,  and  of  a “quick, 
inventive  brain.”  The  tale  I am  about  to  relate  is 
my  best  recollection  of  it  as  it  fell  from  his  lips,  and 
if  there  is  aught  of  elegance  in  its  diction  as  here 
presented  it  is  all  hif.  own.  He  had  been  delight- 
ing us  with  incidents  of  the  war,  most  of  which  were 
derived  from  his  own  experience,  when  I expressed 
a desire  to  know  something  of  his  first  attempt  at 
scouting.  He  willingly  assented,  took  a long  pull 
at  my  brandy  flask  and  commenced  his  yarn ; and 
I thought  that  I bad  never  seen  a handsomer  man 
than  Charlie  Leighton  the  scout,  as  he  carelessly 
lounged  there,  wL'h  the  ruddy  gleams  of  the  dying 
camp-fire  occasionally  flickering  over  his  strongly-, 
marked  intelligcr.tface,  and  his  curling  black  hair 
waving  fitfully  'v  the  night  wind,  which  now  came 
down  from  the  mountain  fresher  and  chillier. 

It  happened  in  Western  Virginia,  said  he.  I 
had  been  personally  acquainted  with  our  command- 
er, General  R.,  before  the  war  commenced,  and 
having  intimated,  a short  time  previous  to  the  date 
of  my  8toiy,  that  I desired  to  try  my  luck  in  the 
scouting  service — of  which  a vast  deal  was  required 
to  counteract  the  guerrillas  with  which  the  Blue 
Ridge  fairly  teemed  at  that  time — one  night,  late  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  I was  delighted  to  receive  or- 
ders to  report  at  his  head-quarters.  The  General 
was  a man  of  few  words,  and  my  instructions  were 
brief. 

“Listen,”  said  he.  “My  only  reliable  scout 
(Maclsworth)  was  killed  last  night  at  the  lower 
ford;  and  General  F.  (the  rebel  commandej)  has 
his  head-quarters  at  the  Sedley  Mansion  on  the 
Romney  road.” 

“Very  well,”  said  I,  beginning  to  feel  a little 
queer. 

“ I want  you  to  go  to  the  Sedley  Mansion,”  was 
the  cool  rejoinder. 

“ To  170  there ! Why  it’a  in  the  heart  of  the  en- 
emy’s position !”  was  my  amazed  ejaculation. 

“Just  the  reason  I want  it  done,”  resumed  the 
General.  “ Listen : I attack  to-morrow  at  day- 
break. F.  knows  it,  or  half  suspects  it,  and  will 
mass  either  on  the  centre  or  the  left  wing.  I must 
know  which.  The  task  is  thick  with  danger — reg- 
ular life  and  death.  Two  miles  from  here,  midway 
to  the  enemy’s  outposts,  and  six  paces  beyond  the 
second  mile-stone,  are  two  rockets  propped  on  the 
inside  of  a hollow  stump.  Mackworth  placed  them 
there  yesterday.  You  are  to  slip  to  F.'s  quarters 
to-night,  learn  what  I want,  and  hurry  back  to  the 
hollow  stump.  If  he  masses  on  the  centre,  let  off 
one  rocket ; if  on  the  left,  let  off  both.  This  duty, 

I repeat,  abounds  with  danger.  You  must  start 
immediately,  and  alone.  Will  you  go?” 

Every  thing  considered,  I think  I voted  in  the 
affirmative  pretty  readily,  but  it  required  a slight 
struggle.  Nevertheless,  consent  I did,  and  imme- 
diately left  the  tent  to  make  ready. 

It  was  nearly  ten  o’clock  when,  having  received 
a few  additional  words  of  advice  from  the  chief,  I 
set  forth  on  my  perilous  ride.  The  country  was 
quite  familiar  to  me,  so  I had  little  fear  of  losing 
mv  way,  which  was  no  inconsiderable  advantage,  I 
can  tell  you.  Riding  slowly  at  first,  as  soon  as  I 
had  passed  our  last  outpost,  I put  spurs  to  my  horse 
(a  glorious  gray  thorough-bred  which  the  General 
had  lent  me  for  the  occasion)  and  fled  down  the 
mountain  at  a breakneck  pace.  It  was  a cool, 
misty,  uncertain  night — [almost  frosty,  and  the 
country  was  wild  and  desolate.  Mountains  and 
ravines  were  the  ruling  features,  with  now  and  then 
that  diversification  of  the  broomy,  irregular  plateau 
with  which  our  mountain  scenery  is  occasionally 
softened.  I continued  my  rapid  pace  with  but  little 
caution  until  I arrived  at  the  further  extremity  of 
one  of  those  plateaux.  Here  I brought  up  sharply 
beside  a block  of  granite,  which  I recognized  as  the 
second  mile-stone.  Dismounting,  I proceeded  to 
the  hollow  stump  which  the  General  had  intimated, 
and  finding  the  rockets  there,  examined  them  well 
to  make  sure  of  their  efficiency — remounted,  and 
was  away  again.  But  now  I exercised  much  more 
caution  in  my  movements.  I rode  more  slowly, 
kept  my  horse  on  the  turf  at  the  edge  of  the  road, 
in  order  to  deaden  the  hoof-beats,  and  also  short- 
ened the  chain  of  my  sabre,  binding  the  scabbard 
with  my  knee  to  prevent  its  jingling.  Still  I was 
not  satisfied,  but  tore  my  handkerchief  in  two  and 
made  fast  to  either  heel  the  rowel  of  my  spurs, 
which  otherwise  had  a little  tinkle  of  their  own. 
Then  I kept  wide  awake,  with  my  eyes  every 
where  at  once  in  the  hope  of  catching  a glimpse  of 
some  clew  or  landmark — the  glimmer  of  a camp- 
fire— a tent-top  in  the  moonlight,  which  now  began 
to  shine  faintly — or  to  hear  the  snort  of  a steed,  the 
signal  of  a picket — any  tiling,  any  thing  to  guide 
me  or  to  give  warning  of  the  lurking  foe.  But  no : 
if  there  had  been  any  camp-fires  they  were  dead ; 
if  there  had  been  any  tents  they  were  struck.  Not 
a sign — not  a sound.  Every  thing  was  quiet  as  the 
tomb.  The  great  mountains  rose  around  me  in 
their  mantles  of  pine  and  hoods  of  mist,  cheerless 
and  repelling,  as  if  their  solitude  had  never  been 
broken.  The  moon  was  driving  through  a weird 
and  ragged  sky,  with  something  desolate  and  sol- 
i mn  in  her  haggard  face  that  seemed  like  an  omen 
of  ill.  And  in  spite  of  my  efforts  to  be  cheerful  I 
-It  the  iron  loneliness  and  sense  of  danger  creep 
• hrough  my  flesh  and  touch  the  bones. 

None  but  those  who  have  actually  experienced  it 
can  properly  conceive  of  the  apprehensions  which 
throng  the  breast  of  him,  howsoever  brave,  who 
knows  himself  to  be  alotq  In  tjhej  midst  qf  enemies 
who  are  invisible.  The  non-homer  of  Abyssinia  is 
enco^pTOri  m®  prihrtpn  to  XfXlm 


his  gun  in  the  desert ; and  our  own  pioneer  slum- 
bers but  lightly  in  his  new  cabin  when  he  knows 
that  the  savage,  whose  monomania  is  vengeance,  is 
prowling  the  forest  that  skirts  his  clearing.  But 
the  lion  is  not  always  hungry ; and  even  the  Indian 
may  be  conciliated.  The  hunter  confronts  his  ter- 
rible antagonist  with  something  deadlier  than  feroc- 
ity. » The  hand  that  levels  and  the  eye  that  directs 
the  rifled  tube  are  nerved  and  fired  by  ‘ 1 the  mind,  the 
spirit,  the  Promethean  spark,”  which,  in  this  case, 
is  indeed  a “tower  of  strength.”  And  the  settler, 
with  promises  and  alcohol,  may  have  won  the  sav- 
age to  himself.  But  to  the  solitary  scout,  at  mid- 
night, every  turn  of  the  road  may  conceal  a finger  on 
a hair-trigger ; every  stump  or  bush  may  hold  a foe 
in  waiting.  If  he  rides  through  a forest  it  is  only 
in  the  deepest  shadow  that  he  dares  ride  upright; 
and  should  he  cross  an  open  glade,  where  the  star- 
light or  moonshine  drops  freely,  he  crouches  low  on 
the  saddle  and  hurries  across,  for  every  second  he 
feels  he  may  be  a target.  His  senses  are  painfully 
alive,  his  faculties  strained  to  their  utmost  tension. 

By  way  of  a little  episode,  I knew  a very  success- 
ful scout,  who  met  his  death,  however,  on  the  Penin- 
sula, who  would  always  require  a long  sleep  imme- 
diately after  an  expedition  of  peril,  if  it  had  lasted 
but  a few  hours,  and  had  apparently  called  forth  no 
more  muscular  exertion  than  was  necessary  to  sit 
the  saddle.  But,  strange  as  it  n ay  seem,  he  would 
complain  of  overpowering  fatigue,  and  immediately 
drop  into  the  most  profound  slumber.  And  I have 
been  informed  that  this  is  very  frequently  the  case. 
I can  only  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
extreme  and  almost  abnormal  vivacity — I think  of 
no  better  word — of  the  faculties  and  senses,  a man 
on  these  momentous  occasions  lives  twice  or  thrice 
as  fast  as  ordinarily ; and  the  usual  nerve-play  and 
wakefulness  of  a day  and  night  may  thus  be  con- 
centrated in  the  brief  period  of  a few  hours. 

But  to  resume : I felt  to  the  full  this  apprehen- 
sion, this  anxiety,  this  exhaustion,  but  the  knowl- 
edge of  my  position  and  the  issues  at  stake  kept  my 
blood  flowing.  I had  come  to  the  termination  of 
the  last  plateau  or  plain,  when  the  road  1^1  me 
down  the  side  of  a ravine,  with  a prospect  ahead  of 
nothing  but  darkness.  Here,  too,  I was  compelled 
to  make  more  noise,  as  there  was  no  sod  for  my 
horse  to  tread  on,  and  the  road  was  flinty  and  rough 
in  the  extreme.  But  I kept  on  as  cautiously  as  pos- 
sible, when  suddenly,  just  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine,  where  the  road  began  to  ascend  the  oppo- 
site declivity,  I came  to  a dead  halt,  confronted  by 
a group  of  several  horsemen,  so  suddenly  that  they 
seemed  to  have  sprung  from  the  earth  like  phan- 
toms. 

“Why  do  you  return  so  slowly?”  said  one  of 

them,  impatiently.  “ What  have  you  seen?  Did 
you  meet  Colonel  Craig?” 

For  a moment — a brief  one — I gave  myself  up  for 
lost;  but,  with  the  rapid  reflection  and  keen  inven- 
tion which  a desperate  strait  will  sometimes  super- 
induce, I grasped  the  language  of  the  speaker,  and 
formed  my  plan  accordingly.  “Why  do  you  re- 
turn so  slowly?”  I had  been  sent  somewhere,  then. 
“ What  have  you  seen  ?”  I had  been  sent  as  a spy, 

then.  “Did  you  meet  Colonel  Craig?”  Oho!  I 
thought,  / will  be  Colonel  Craig.  No,  I won’t:  I 
will  be  Colonel  Craig’s  orderly.  So  I spoke  out 
boldy : 

“ Colonel  Craig  met  your  messenger,  who  had 
seen  nothing,  and  advised  him  to  scout  down  the 
edge  of  the  creek  for  half  a mile.  But  he  dispatch- 
ed me,  his  orderly,  to  say  that  the  enemy  appear  to 
be  retreating  in  heavy  masses.  I am  also  to  con- 
vey this  intelligence  to  General  F.” 

The  troopers  had  started  at  the  tones  of  a 6trange 
voice,  but  seemed  to  listen  with  interest  and  with- 
out suspicion. 

“ Did  the  Colonel  think  the  movement  a real  re- 
treat or  only  a feinb?”  asked  the  leader. 

“ He  was  uncertain,”  I replied,  beginning  to  feel 
secure  and  roguish  at  the  same  time ; “ but  he  bade 
me  to  say  that  he  would  ascertain ; and  in  an  hour 
or  two,  if  you  should  see  one  rocket  up  to  the  north 
there,  you  might  conclude  that  the  Yankees  were 
retreating ; if  you  should  see  two,  then  you  might 
guess  that  they  were  not  retreating,  but  stationary, 
with  likelihood  of  remaining  inert  for  another  day.” 

“Good!”  cried  the  rebel.  “Do  yon  know  the 
way  to  the  General’s  quarters?” 

“I  think  I can  find  it,"  said  I;  “although  I am 
not  familiar  with  this  side  of  the  mountain.” 

“It’s  a mile  this  side  of  the  Sedley  Mansion,” 
said  the  trooper.  “ You  will  find  some  pickets  at 
the  head  of  the  road.  You  must  there  leave  your 
horse,  and  climb  the  steep,  when  you*  will  see  a 
farm-house,  and  fifteen  minutes’  walk  toward  it  will 
bring  you  to  the  General’s  tent.  I will  go  with  you 
to  the  top  of  the  road.”  And,  setting  off  at  a gal- 
lop, the  speaker  left  me  to  follow,  which  I hesitated 
not  to  do.  Now,  owing  to  their  mistake,  the  coun- 
tersign had  not  been  thought  of ; but  the  next  picket 
would  not  be  likely  to  swallow  the  same  dose  of  si- 
lence, and  it  was  a lucky  thing  that  the  trooper  led 
the  way,  for  ho  would  . each  them  first,  and  I would 
have  a chance  to  catch  the  pass-word  from  his  lips. 
But  he  passed  the  picket  so  quickly,  and  dropped 
the  precious  syllables  so  indistinctly,  that  I only 
caught  the  first  of  them — “ Tally" — while  the  re- 
mainder might  as  well  have  been  Greek.  Tally , 
tally,  tally  wliat?  Good  God!  thought  I,  what  can 
it  be?  Tally,  tally — here  I am  almost  up  to  the 
pickets! — what  can  it  be?  Tallyho?  No,  that’s 
English.  Talleyrand?  No,  that’s  French.  God 
help  me ! Tally,  tally — 

“Tallahassee!”  I yelled,  with  the  inspiration 
of  despair,  as  I dashed  through  the  picket,  and  their 
leveled  carbines  sank  toothless  before  that  wonder- 
ful spell — the  Countersign. 

Blessing  my  stars,  and  without  further  mishap, 

I reached  the  place  indicated  by  the  trooper,  which 
was  high  up  on  the  side  of  the  mountain — so  high 
that  clouds  were  forming  in  the  deep  valley  below. 
Making  my  bridle  fast,  I clambered  with  some  dif- 
ficulty the  still  ascending  slope  on  my  left.  Ex- 
traordinary caution  was  required.  I almost  crept 
toward  the  farm-house,  and  soon  perceived  the  tent 
of  the  rebel  chief.  A solitary  guard  was  pacing  be- 
tween |tjmd  me— probably  ^ hundred  yards  from 


the  tent.  Perceiving  that  boldness  was  my  only 
plan,  I sauntered  up  to  him  with  as  free-and-easy  an 
air  as  I could  muster. 

“ Who  goes  there  ?” 

“A  friend." 

“Advance  and  give  the  countersign.” 

I advanced  as  near  as  was  safe,  and  whispered 
“ Tallahassee,”  with  some  fears  as  to  the  result. 

“ It’s  a d — d lie!”  said  the  6entry,  bringing  his 
piece  to  the  shoulder  in  the  twinkle  of  an  eye. 

“That  answers  the  pickets  but  not  me.”  Click, 
click,  went  the  rising  hammer  of  the  musket. 

I am  a dead  man,  thought  I to  myself ; lama 
dead  man  unless  the  cap  fails.  Wonderful,  mar- 
velous to  relate,  the  cap  did  fail.  The  hammer 
dropped  with  a dull,  harmless  thug  on  the  nipple. 

With  the  rapidity  of  thought  and  the  stealth  of  a 
panther  I glided  forward  and  clutched  his  wind- 
pipe, forcing  him  to  his  knees,  while  the  gun  slipped 
to  the  ground.  There  was  a fierce  but  silent  strug- 
gle. The  fellow  could  not  speak  for  my  hand  on 
his  throat ; but  he  was  a powerful  man,  with  a 
bowie-knife  in  his  belt,  if  he  could  only  get  at  it. 

But  I got  it  first,  hesitated  a moment,  and  then 
drove  it  in  his  midriff  to  the  hilt;  and  just  at 
that  instant  his  grinders  closed  on  my  arm  and  bit 
to  the  bone.  Restraining  a cry  with  the  utmost 
difficulty,  I got  in  another  blow,  this  time  home, 
and  the  jaws  of  the  rebel  flew  apart  with  a start,  for 
my  blade  had  pressed  the  spring  of  the  casket. 

Breathless  from  the  struggle,  I lay  still  to  collect 
my  thoughts,  and  listened  to  know  if  the  inmates 
of  the  tent  had  been  disturbed.  But  no ; a light 
was  shining  through  the  canvas,  and  I could  hear 
the  low  murmur  of  voices  from  within,  which  I had 
before  noticed,  and  which  seemed  to  be  those  of  a 
number  of  men  in  earnest  consultation.  I looked 
at  the  corpse  of  the  rebel  remorsefully.  The  slouched 
hat  had  fallen  off  in  the  scuffle,  and  the  pale  face  of 
the  dead  man  was  upturned  to  the  scant  moonlight. 

It  was  a young;  noble,  and  exceedingly  handsome 
face,  and  I noticed  that  the  hands  and  feet  were  small 
and  beautifully  shaped;  wliile  every  thing  about 
the  body  denoted  it  to  have  been  the  mansion  of  a 
gallant,  gentle  soul.  Was  it  a fair  fight?  did  I 
attack  him  justly  ? thought  I ; and,  in  the  sudden 
contrition  of  my  heart,  I almost  knelt  to  the  ground. 

But  the  sense  of  my  great  peril  recurred  to  me, 
stifling  every  thing  else,  however  worthy.  I took 
off  the  dead  man’s  overcoat  and  put  it  on,  threw  my 
cap  away  and  replaced  it  with  the  fallen  sombrero, 
and  then  dragged  the  corpse  behind  an  outhouse  of 
the  farm  that  stood  close  by.  Returning,  I picked 
up  the  gun,  and  began  to  saunter  up  and  down  in  a 
very  commendable  way  indeed;  but  a sharp  ob- 
server might  have  noticed  a furtiveness  and  anxiety 
in  the  frequent  glances  I threw  at  the  tent,  which 
would  not  have  augured  well  for  my  safety.  I 
drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  tent  at  every  turn, 
until  I could  almost  distinguish  the  voices  within ; 
and  presently  after  taking  a most  minute  survey'  of 
the  premises,  I crept  up  to  the  tent,  crouched  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  listened  with  all 
my  might  I could  also  see  under  the  canvas. 

There  were  half  a dozen  rebel  chieftains  within, 
and  a map  was  spread  on  a table  in  the  centre  of 
the  apartment.  At  length  the  consultation  was  at 
an  end,  and  the  company'  rose  to  depart.  I ran 
back  to  my  place,  and  resumed  the  watchful  saunter 
of  the  guard  with  as  indifferent  an  air  as  possible, 
drawing  the  hat  well  over  my  eyes. 

The  generals  came  outside  of  the  tent  and  looked 
about  a little  before  they  disappeared.  Two  of 
them  came  close  to  mo  and  passed  almost  within  a 
yard  of  the  sentry’s  body.  But  they  passed  on, 
and  I drew  a deep  breath  of  relief.  A light  still 
glimmered  through  the  tent,  but  presently'  that, 
too,  vanished,  and  all  was  still.  But  occasionally' 

I would  hear  the  voice  of  a fellow  sentry,  or  per- 
haps the  rattle  of  a halter  In  some  distant  manger. 

I looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  two  o’clock — 
would  be  five  before  I could  fire  the  signal,  and  the 
attack  was  to  be  at  daybreak. 

Cautiously  as  before,  I started  .on  my  return, 
reaching  my  horse  without  accident.  Here  I aban- 
doned the  gun  and  overcoat,  remounted,  and  started 
down  the  mountain.  “ Tallahassee”  let  me  through 
the  first  picket  again,  but  something  was  wrong 
when  I cantered  down  the  ravine  to  the  troopers  to 
whom  I had  been  so  confidentially  dispatched  by 
Colonel  Craig.  Probably  the  genuine  messenger, 
or  perhaps  the  gallant  Colonel  himself  had  paid 
them  a yisit  during  my  absence.  At  any  rate,  I 
saw  that  something  unpleasant  was  up,  but  resolved 
to  make  the  best  of  it.  • 

“ Tallahassee !”  I cried,  as  I began  to  descend  the 
ravine. 

“ Halt,  or  you’re  a dead  man  !”  roared  the  lead- 
ing trooper.  “He’s a Yank!”  “Cut  him  down!” 
chimed  in  the  others. 

“Tallahassee!  Tallahassee!”  I yelled.  And  com- 
mitting my  soul  to  God,  I plunged  down  the  gully 
with  sabre  and  revolver  in  either  hand. 

Click — bang!  something  grazed  my  cheek  like  a 
hot  iron.  Click — bang  again!  something  whistled 
by  my  ear  with  an  ugly  intonation.  And  then  I 
was  in  their  midst,  shooting,  stabbing,  slashing, 
and  swearing,  like  a fiend.  The  rim  of  my  hat 
flopped  over  my  face  from  a sabre  cut,  and  I felt 
blood  trickling  down  my  neck.  But  I burst  away 
from  them,  up  the  bank  of  the  ravine,  and  along 
the  bare  plateau,  all  the  time  y’elling  “Tallahas- 
see ! Tallahassee !”  without  knowing  why.  I could 
hear  the  alarm  spread  back  over  the  mountain  by 
halloos  and  drums,  and  presently  the  clatter  of  pur- 
suing steeds.  But  I fled  onward  like  a "whirlwind, 
almost  fainting  from  excitement  and  loss  of  blood, 
until  I reeled  off  at  the  hollow  stump. 

Fiz,  fiz ! one,  two ! and  my  heart  leaped  with  ex- 
ultation as  the  rushing  rockets  followed  each  other 
in  quick  succession  to  the  zenith,  and  burst  on  the 
gloom  in  glittering  showers.  Emptying  the  re- 
maining tubes  of  my  pistol  at  the  nearest  pursuer, 
now  but  fifty  yards  off,  I was  in  the  saddle  and 
away  again,  without  waiting  to  see  the  result  of  my 
aim.  It  was  a rido  for  life  for  a few  moments ; but 
I pressed  as  noble  a steed  as  ever  spurned  the  foot-  , 
stool,  and  as  we  neared  tho  Union  lines  the  pursuit 
drooped  off.  When  I attained  the  summ|it  j<rf  1 


first  ridge  of  our  position,  and  6aw  the  day  break 
faintly  and  rosily  beyond  the  pine-tops  and  along 
the  crags,  the  air  fluttered  violently  in  my  face,  the 
solid  earth  quivered  beneath  my  feet,  as  a hundred 
cannon  opened  simultaneously  above,  below,  and 
around  me.  Serried  columns  of  men  were  swing- 
ing irresistibly  down  the  mountain  toward  the  op- 
posite slope;  flying  field-pieces  were  dashing  off 
into  position ; long  lines  of  cavalry  were  haunting 
the  gullies,  or  hovering  like  vultures  on  the  steep ; 
and  the  blare  of  bugles  rose  above  the  roar  of  the 
artillery  with  a wild,  victorious  peal.  The  two 
rockets  had  been  answered,  and  the  veterans  of  the 
Union  were  bearing  down  upon  the  enemy’s  weak- 
ened centre  like  an  avalanche  ofjire. 

“ So  that  is  all,”  said  the  scout,  rising  and  yawn- 
ing. “The  battle  had  begun  in  earnest.  And 
maybe  I didn’t  dine  with  General  R.  when  it  was 
over  and  the  victory  gained.  Let’s  go  to  bed.” 


A VOICE  FROM  BELLE  ISLE. 

“Sick,  and  in  prison." 

Poor  Tom’s  just  gone ! I closed  his  eyes. 
He  died  in  muttering  low  the  text 
That  says,  “They  never  hunger  more.” 

I lie  and  wonder  who’ll  go  next. 

So  many  waiting  at  Death’s  door — 

To  some  it  opens  Paradise. 

Oh  help!  oh  help!  We’ll  all  go  mad! 

The  dread  hi,  gnawing  hunger-pain 
Comes  lack,  and  with  a giant’s  grasp 
Holds  life  and  reason  in  its  clasp: 

It  works  like  hell-fire  in  the  brain; 

If  Death  would  come  we  could  be  glad. 

Once  we  had  friends  and  country  too. 

Did  all  die  starving?  tell  me,  Jack! 
Where’s  mother?  where’s  the  dear  old  flag? 
Hurrah!  I’ll  fight  while  there’s  a rag. 
Off  boys!  why  do  you  keep  me  back? 
Stand  by  the  old  Red,  White,  and  Blue! 

Ah,  is  it  death?  I can  not  see! 

I had  a dream.  Oh  help!  Be  quick! 
Como  mother,  Ruth ! (Don’t  say  I died 
With  Tom,  poor  Tom ! dead  by  my  side.) 
Who  says,  “/  was  in  prison  sick, 

And  yet  ye  came  not  unto  me." 

“/  was  athirst,  and  hungered  too." 

Ah  then  He  knows  our  agony ! 

Read,  Jack,  how  cunning  Satan  tried 
To  tempt  Him!  I’d  be  satisfied 
To  die  ten  deaths,  Jack,  just  to  see 
Our  army  marching  here  for  you! 

How  many,  Jack,  are  on  the  floor? 

Poor  fellows!  There  is  little  Jim! 

How  can  they  starve  a child  to  death? 
Cry,  Jack,  out  loud ! My  dying  breath 
Must  bring  our  boys  to  rescue  him 
And  all  the  thirteen  thousand  more. 

Why  don’t  they  come?  How  could  we  see 
Them  starving,  prisoned  here?  I’d  choke 
'At  food  until  I’d  raised  a band 
Who’d  vow  with  steadfast  heart  and  hand 
To  dare  and  die  until  we’d  broke 
Their  prison-doors  and  set  them  free. 

But,  Jack,  no  matter!  We  won’t  flinch 
From  death  by  starving,  if  the  Lord 
Do  suffer  this.  But  this  I know! 

I’d  slay  my  country’s  deadly  foe 
In  honest  battle  with  my  Bword, 

But  not  in  prison,  inch  by  inch. 

Oh,  Jack,  come  close!  I’m  going  fast! 

If  you  get  home  tell  mother  this: 

I died  for  love  of  Right  and  Truth. 

God  bless  her  and  my  little  Ruth! 

Dear  Jack,  give  mother  my  last  kiss. 
Good-by.  Our  boys  will  come  at  last! 

All's  over  with  that  faint  “Good-by:” 

Oh,  brothers,  comrades,  is  that  all? 

His  mute  lips  still  cry  out  of  wrong — 
The  martyr’s  wail,  “ How  long,  how  long  ?” 
And  thrill  us  with  the  trumpet-call, 

“Help,  help!  before  the  thousands  die!” 


THE  SHADOW. 


I was  traveling  toward  evening  on  one  of  those 
great  moors,  covered  with  low  gorse  and  scattered 
stones  of  granite  common  enough  in  Cornwall.  The 
gorse  was  covered  with  snow,  and  the  huge  granite 
rocks  that  rose  here  and  there,  pushing  their  way 
out  of  the  earth  from  the  stratum  below,  looked 
dazzling  in  their  white  covering.  I was  on  foot. 
I had  come  a long  way,  and  was  weary.  It  was, 
then,  a matter  of  great  anxiety  to  me  when,  after 
an  hour’s  walking,  I discovered  I had  lost  tho  track. 
It  had  never  been  more  than  a bridle-road,  and  it 
was  quite  choked  up  now  with  snow : it  was  easy  to 
lose  it.  The  inclement  weather,  so  rare  in  Corn- 
wall, had  evidently  deterred  any  traveler  from 
choosing  this  shorter  route,  and  the  great  bleak 
ridge  lay  now  before  my  eyes  in  unbroken  white- 
ness, unmarked  by  step  of  man  ot  beast. 

I turned  to  the  right  and  left,  seeking  to 
recover  the  lost  path,  or  at  least  to  find  some  blessed 
footprint  that  should  speak  to  me  in  accents  clear  as 
human  voice  of  help  and  shelter.  None  such  met 
my  view.  If  any  wayfarfer  had  lately  passed  that 
solitary  waste,  the  fast-falling^now  had  effaced  his 
steps  with  the  white  covering  that  hid  my  own 
track  almost  as  quickly  as  my  weary  feet  marked 

thT»Sdfldll!m'  air  and  gazed  around.  As 
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dotted  here  and  there  by  the  nigged  granite  that 
uprose'  in  solid  masses  from  tho  earth.  The  snow 
fell  thickly,  blinding  me  as  I looked ; but  I fancied 
in  the  dim  distance  I could  define  tho  form  of  a sol- 
itary tree.  I stood  patiently  waiting  till  some 
momentary  lull  should  quiet  the  sharp  wind,  which 
was  now  whirling  the  blinding  snow  into  my  face, 
and  thus  enable  me  to  judge  whether  this  indistinct 
object  were  a tree  or  not.  In  a short  time  such  a 
lull  occurred : the  snow  ceased  suddenly  to  fall,  and 
I felt  convinced  there  was  a tree,  being  also  equally 
certain  it  could  not  be  growing  on  the  common  it- 
self. This  inhospitable  soil,  scarcely  an  inch  thick, 
resting  on  the  primeval  granite,  could  not  shelter 
the  roots  of  a tree.  Here,  then,  were  the  limits  of 
the  moor.  By  the  tree  I should  at  least  find  a more 
hospitable  country — meadows,  roads,  perhaps  a vil- 
lage. I determined  to  steer  straight  for  this  point, 
abandoning  all  hope  of  reaching  the  place  for  which 
I had  set  out.  By  this  means  only  could  I hope  to 
escape  from  this  interminable  waste,  which,  per-  j 
haps,  stretched  miles  on  either  side  of  me.  Shading  . 
my  eyes  with  my  hand,  I looked  at  my  landmark, 
and  judged  it  to  be  about  three  miles  off ; and  with 
cheerful  courage,  counting  the  distance  but  little  in 
my  new  hopes,  I started  at  r.  brisk  walk  in  spite  of 
my  weariness. 

Night  fell  suddenly  around  me  as  I sped  on,  but 
the  moon  had  risen  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  her 
bright  light  enabled  me  to  keep  the  tree  constantly 
in  view.  I soon  discovered  that  I was  right  in  my 
conjecture  when  I supposed  it  to  lie  beyond  the 
moor.  The  changed  character  of  the  ground  suf- 
ficed to  prove  that  I was  approaching  the  outskirts 
of  the  common.  The  gorse  grew  thicker  and  wild- 
er, and  here  and  there  a little  comer,  inclosed  by  a 
low  hedge  of  loose  stones,  showed  that  cultivation 
was  encroaching  on  these  desolate  borders.  These 
little  patches  in  the  great  waste,  covered  as  they 
were  with  snow,  had  an  inexpressible,  dreary  look, 
making  me  feel  the  solitude  more  acutely  from  their 
very  association  with  life  and  lalmr. 

1 plodded  straight  on,  ever  keeping  the  tree  in 
front,  while  an  oppressive  sense  of  loneliness,  weari- 
ness, and  cold  weighed  heavily  on  me,  added  to  an 
indefinable  feeling,  more  painful  still,  that  made  my 
flesh  creep  and  shiver.  Suddenly  I found  myself 
obliged  to  halt  before  a steep  embankment  rising 
like  a snowy  ridge  on  the  plpin.  As  it  wound  its 
length  to  some  extent  on  either  side  of  me,  I scram- 
bled up  its  side  in  order  to  see  if  I might  not,  by 
crossing  the  inclosure,  avoid  the  detour  of  skirting 
it.  On  reaching  the  top  I perceived  it  inclosed  the 
workings  of  an  abandoned  mine.  The  yawning 
shaft  wqp  still  there — a black  spot  in  the  white  snow 
telling  of  depth  ard  darkness.  The  ruins  of  build- 
ings lay  in  dreary  snow-covered  heaps ; fragments 
of  walls,  piles  of  mbbish  scattered  here  and  there, 
glittered  in  the  moonlight  with  dazzling  whiteness ; 
while  through  it  all  ran  a dark  stream,  not  bound 
up  in  frost,  but  brawling  over  stones  and  rocks  in 
a precipitous  descent,  till  it  reached  a cliff,  where, 
in  a shower  of  foam  mingled  with  driving  snow,  it 
descended  into  some  unknown  valley  lost  to  me  in 
the  darkness. 

I stood  for  some  moments  contemplating  this 
scene.  Drear  it  would  have  been  at  all  times ; but 
now,  in  the  silence  of  this  winter  night,  clad  in  its 
snow  garment,  with  that  cold,  still  moon  lighting 
up  its  chill  desolation,  it  had  to  me  something  ap- 
palling in  its  ruin.  The  fear  of  some  hidden  shaft, 
or  open  adit,  deterred  me  from  crossing  this  place, 
and  determined  me  to  skirt  the  embankment,  which 
indeed  scarcely  deserved  this  name,  as  it  was  in 
fact  but  heaps  of  stones  and  rubbish  flung  here  from 
the  mine. 

The  great  shaft  lay  almost  at  my  feet.  By  the 
light  of  the  moon  I could  see  some  way  into  its 
depths,  and  mark  where  the  snow  speckled  its  dark 
sides.  At  the  edge  of  the  yawning  pit  lay  a pile 
of  heavy  stones  covered  with  snow.  Against  this 
the  moonlight  shone  brilliantly.  I was  about  to 
turn  and  descend,  when  I was  struck  by  the  strange 
appearance  of  my  shadow  on  this  pile.  It  had  its 
arms  folded  as  I had,  it  gazed  into  the  pit  as  I did, 
it  was  not  larger,  or  colder,  or  grayer  than  other 
shadows,  and  yet  it  filled  me  with  an  indescribable 
sensation  of  strangeness.  I do  not  know  what  pos- 
sessed me  to  do  it,  but  I flung  my  arms  into  the  air, 
and  as  the  figure  did  the  same,  there  was  such  an 
expression  of  measureless  despair  in  the  action  that, 
unable  to  bear  the  sight,  I turned  and  fled. 

In  this  flight,  which  had  a fear  in  it  that  words, 
can  not  express,  I lost  my  footing  in  the  treacher- 
ous snow,  and  fell  heavily.  As  I arose  from  the 
ground  I fancied  1 heard  a cry,  like  the  sound  of  a 
human  voice,  arise  from  within  the  embankment, 
mingle  with  the  nish  of  the  stream,  and  die  away 
in  the  roar  of  its  fall.  I stood  still  and  listened, 
but  all  was  silent  save  the  dash  of  waters ; and  then 
reassuring  myself,  I essayed  to  continue  my  journey. 
The  moon  lay  at  my  right  hand,  the  wall  of  stones 
on  my  left,  and  on  its  glittering  surface  of  snow  my 
shadow  stood  out  distinct  and  clear.  For  a mo- 
ment my  shadow  only;  but  in  an  instant  I saw, 
with  a sensation  that  lifted  every  fluttering  hair  on 
my  head,  the  shadow  that  had  stood  on  the  brink 
of  the  shaft,  creeping  stealthily  behind  my  shadow, 
mocking  every  motion  of  mine,  and  of  it,  even  to 
the  terror  that  my  own  feelings  impressed  on  this 
gray  image  of  myself. 

I had  been  a spectre-haunted  man  all  my  life 
long;  but  the  shadow  that  had  ever  followed  me  ( 
had  come  in  the  shape  of  a murdered  woman,  some-  1 
times  accompanied  by  a pale  sweet  face  I knew  too 
well.  But  this  was  strange,  unloobed  for ; so,  with 
bewildered,  fascinated  gaze,  I turned  and  faced  my 
tormentor. 

This  shadow  I thought  was  none  of  my  raising. 
In  the  sharp  outline  of  that  haggard  profile  there 
was  no  likeness  to  my  spectres.  The  pointed  beard, 
the  old-fashioned  dress,  the  waving  curls,  spoke  of 
a by-gone  period.  I marked  it  well,  as  for  a mo- 
.nent  the  shadow  and  I stood  face  to  face ; then, 
setting  my  steps  toward  the  dim  tree,  I strode  reso- 
lutely forward. 

The  thing  followed,  rip-  vain  LturweAjuul  faced 
it,  or  m despair  dashed  WtyidlyMo- the  rifeht  or  the 


my  movements.  I gathered  up  snow  and  flung  at 
it ; in  horrid  mockery  it  repeated  my  action.  Then 
nerving  myself  for  the  effort,  I sprang  on  it  and 
tried  to  grapple  with  its  impalpable  form.  I only 
grasped  the  cold  snow,  while  it  stood  by  with  its 
unchanging  face,  ever  expressing  that  one  look  of 
dire,  boundless  despair. 

In  face  of  this  thing  I was  powerless,  and,  feel- 
ing this,  I resolved  on  flight ; but  when,  on  turning 
my  head,  I saw  it  gliding  on,  without  apparent 
movement,  and  yet  close  to  me,  I lost  my  self-pos- 
session, and  ran  hither  and  thither  on  the  moor,  till 
sense  failed  me,  and  I fell  headlong  on  the  snow. 
When  I recovered  myself,  the  shadow  still  stood 
over  me  like  a sentinel:  the  same  despair  in  the 
sharp  lineaments,  the  same  strange  appearance  of 
life  in  its  gray  form. 

I arose  sick  and  numbed  with  cold.  I began  to 
feel  that  if  I could  not  soon  reach  some  human  hab- 
itation I should  die.  In  this  new  fear  I almost 
ceased  to  regard  the  spectre:  was  I not  used  to 
strange  sights  hidden  to  others? 

All  my  energies  were  concentrated  on  reaching 
the  tree,  whose  snow-laden  branches  gleamed  dis- 
tinctly before  me.  I had  a small  flask  of  brandy 
in  my  pocket ; putting  it  to  my  lips,  I drank  all  it 
contained,  and  then,  less  pallid,  less  numbed  with 
cold,  I walked  on  with  a surer  step. 

Often  I turned  to  look  at  my  companion.  Some 
new  demon  surely  possessed  it : a thousand  wicked 
lives  were  in  it.  On  that  haggard  profile,  with  its 
deep  lines  of  despair,  a new  malignity  sat  triumph- 
ant. It  mocked  no  motion  of  n'h.  now ; it  had  a 
hundred  of  its  own.  It  seized  my  shadow,  and 
seemed  to  shake  it,  as  it  laid  its  thin  long  hand,  of 
which  I marked  the  bony  fingers,  on  its  shoulder, 
making  my  flesh  creep  at  the  touch,  though  it  was 
not  on  me  that  gray  hand  rested,  but  only  on  the 
dim  similitude  of  myself  on  the  snow.  Sometimes 
it  flung  its  arms  upward  with  that  same  gesture  of 
measureless  despair  that  I had  marked  when  I first 
saw  it  standing  by  the  old  shaft. 

I went  steadily  on,  an  inexpressible  feeling  of  re- 
lief stealing  over  me  as  I neared  the  gaunt  tree. 
For  hours  its  rugged  branches  had  loomed  before 
me,  as  an  object  to  be  reached  by  an  effort.  A 
thousand  fancies  had  sprung  up  round  its  figure — 
hopes  of  rest  and  refreshment,  visions  of  ruddy 
fires,  of  kind,  helping  hands,  cheery  voices,  and 
merry  faces — all,  in  my  loneliness  and  pain,  ap- 
pearing to  me  with  a beauty  and  happiness  that 
mere  homely  life  had  never  before  worn  for  me. 

I reached  the  borders  of  the  moor.  The  tree 
stood  out  against  the  sky ; so  distinct  every  snow- 
laden  branch  that  I could  have  counted  them.  It 
was  straight  before  me.  I hurried  on,  with  a step 
that  had  something  of  unreason  in  it,  so  eager  and 
fierce  had  it  become.  A low  fence  now  alone  sep- 
arated me  from  the  object  I had  so  long  striven  to 
reach.  I leaped  it  with  a glad  cry,  and  found  my- 
self in  a narrow  lane  directly  fronting  the  tree, 
which  was  planted  precisely  at  the  point  where  four 
roads  met.  I rushed  rather  than  ran  toward  it,  so 
eager  was  I to  clasp  the  gnarled  trunk,  and  feel  that 
this  thing,  that  for  so  many  hours  had  seemed  to 
mock  my  endeavors  to  reach  it,  was  no  phantom 
like  that  gray  shadow  lying  on  the  moor.  Quick 
though  I had  been,  this  creature  of  my  spectre- 
haunted  brain  w as  quicker.  I reached  the  tree  to 
see  it  lying  beneath  the  branches,  stretched  on  the 
snow — the  shadow  of  a dead  man ! 

It  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  sharp  outline  of 
death  in  tho  cold  profile,  the  rigid  position  of  the 
limbs,  the  stony  look,  and  immovable  calm  of  the 
prostrate  figure.  A moment  before  it  had  stood 
erect,  and  a thousand  evil  lives  had  been  in  it,  as  it 
tormented  me  on  the  dreaty  heath ; now  it  lay  be- 
neath the  leafless  tree — stiff,  rigid,  motionless,  dead, 
and  yet  only  like  the  shadow  of  death. 

With  one  arm  round  the  trunk  of  the  old  weird 
tree,  I stood  regarding  it  till  I grew  frantic.  In 
my  frenzy  I determined  to  cover  it  up,  and  hide  it 
from  my  sight  in  the  snow.  I flung  armfuls  on  it ; 
I gathered  snow  around  me  in  shining  heaps,  and 
dashed  on  it — always  in  vain.  It  lay  there  still, 
ever  on  the  surface,  in  immovable  calmness,  more 
hideous  a thousand  times  than  the  demon  antics  with 
which  it  had  haunted  my  path  on  the  moor. 

Exhausted,  I ceased  these  strange  exertions,  and 
drops  of  anguish  fell  from  my  forehead  as  I essayed 
in  vain  to  leave  this  haunted  place.  Some  invisible 
chain — some  horrible  attraction — kept  me  there,  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  by  my  will  and  my  rea- 
son to  resist  the  spell.  This  struggle  between  me 
and  the  viewless  power  that  held  me  was  terrible : 
the  sweat  stood  on  my  brow,  and  the  veins  in  my 
temples  swelled  like  cords.  I felt  myself  giving 
way,  when  a little  wooden  cross  standing  just  at 
the  head  of  the  shadow  arrested  my  attention,  and 
in  spite  of  that  horrible  presence  I stooped  to  regard 
it  more  earnestly. 

By  the  light  of  the  full  moon  I read  this  inscrip- 
tion in  deeply-cut  letters : 

8To  t|je  iWetnorj  of  a&Cflfnalh  ©actfcjbon. 
43Jat?  ©oh  fiabe  metes  tfce  self=murticrer! 

I started  back.  I stood,  then,  on  the  grave  of  the 
suicide.  And  this  phantom — what  was  it  ? 

I was  not  afraid  of  such  things ; from  an  early 
period  of  my  life  I had  been  shadow-haunted ; but 
I hated  the  peculiar  trance-like,  benumbed,  pow- 
erless state  into  which  I was  thrown,  ither  by 
the  visions  themselves,  or  by  some  power  which, 
through  this  state,  then  enabled  me  to  see  them. 
I wiped  the  sweat  from  my  brow,  and,  with  one 
arm  clinging  to  that  strange  tree  that  had  beckon- 
ed me  on  for  so  many  miles  to  this  grave,  I con- 
centrated all  . my  faculties  in  the  one  sense  of  listen- 
ing. A human  sound— the  fainost  echo  of  any  hu- 
man life— reaching  me  there,  would,  I felt,  break 
the  spell  whose  horrible  chain  bound  me  to  this 
spot.  Gradually  on  my  strained  ear  came  the  rip- 
ple of  running  waters : gratefully,  pleasantly,  it  fell, 
bringing  a new  sense  of  power— a feeling  of  recov- 
ered strength.  I unwound  my  arm  from  the  dead- 
ly tree  and  stood  upright.  Another  moment,  and 
the  bark  of  a dog,  mingled  with  the  cheerful,  hearty 
whistle  of  some  rustic,  broke  like  music  on  my  ear. 
jWith  of  joy— released,  free  I— I bounded  from 


the  accursed  spot — from  that  shadow  of  some  un- 
seen dead  man,  and,  rushing  on  at  headlong  speed, 
found  myself  by  the  side  of  that  little  brock  the 
sound  of  whose  rippling  waters  had  come  to  me 
like  a holy  whisper  of  heaven  in  an  evil  place.  I 
sprang  across  the  stream;  and  whether  its  clear 
springs  had  a power  of  their  own  to  change  the 
current  of  that  magnetic  or  spiritual  influence  that 
had  held  me,  I know  not ; but  the  moment  I had 
crossed  I felt  myself  free,  calm,  and  with  full  pow- 
er to  perform  my  own  will  in  any  thing  on  which  I 
might  resolve : in  a word,  I was  master  of  myself. 


A CRY  FROM  THE  ARMY. 

A cbt  from  starving  Ireland 
Was  borne  across  the  sea, 

And  many  hearts  were  melted  by 
That  wail  of  agony. 

Soon  white-sailed  vessels,  outward  bound, 
Laden  with  bread  were  seen; 

And  plenty  reigned  in  that  fair  land, 
Where  famine  late  had  been. 

And  there  lives  no  true  Irishman 
Who  will  not  proudly  say, 

Whene’er  he  hears  this  story  told, 

“God  bless  America!” 

On  Britain’s  isle,  not  long  ago, 

Gaunt  famine  reared  its  head; 

./Sid  parents  wept,  as  round  them  rose 
• Their  children’s  cry  for  bread. 

Again  our  Western  land  sent  forth 
A messenger  of  peace — 

A noble  ship,  whose  noble  freight 
Made  cries  of  hunger  cease; 

And  Albion’s  sons  will  ne’er  forget 
Until  Time’s  latest  day 
The  ship  which  brought  her  starving  poor 
Bread  from  America. 

Another  cry  is  heard  to-day; 

It  comes  not  o’er  the  main; 

And  God  forbid  that  earnest  cry 
Should  e’er  be  made  in  vain! 

It  comes  from  those  true  men  and  tried, 
Who  felt  such  stem  delight, 

With  Thomas,  Garfield,  Whitaker, 

In  Chicamauga’s  fight; 

Who  in  that  dark  and  bloody  hour 
Rolled  back  the  tide  of  war; 

Who  bear  the  tokens  of  that  field 
In  many  a glorious  scar. 

It  comes  from  the  Potomac’s  side — 

From  Rappahannock’s  flood, 

Whose  waters  clear  so  oft  are  dyed 
With  true,  and  traitor  blood; 

From  far  Arkansas,  Tennessee, 

And  from  that  noble  host 
Which  Gilmore  leads  to  victory 
On  Carolina’s  coast: 

From  that  proud  bulwark  of  our  land, 
Who  guard  us  with  their  lives, 

The  cry  comes,  “Watch  you  well,  we  pray, 
Our  mothers,  children,  wives !” 

Men  of  the  rich  and  fertile  West, 

Your  lives  and  lands  you  owe 
To  those  brave  men  who  stand  between 
Your  firesides  and  the  foe. 

And  while  they  face  the  battle-storm, 

For  all  the  heart  holds  dear, 

Can  you  refuse  that  earnest  cry, 

They  utter  now,  to  hear? 

While  fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  sons, 
Bleed  for  the  nation’s  weal, 

Shall  mothers,  wives,  and  children  dear 
The  pangs  of  hunger  feel  ? 

No! — hands  which  oft  have  strangers  fed, 
And  thus  the  heart  have  shown, 

Will  not  withhold  when  such  a cry 
Arises  from  our  own. 

No! — in  our  nation’s  history 
It  never  shall  be  read, 

That  soldier’s  mother,  wife,  or  child 
Have  ever  lacked  for  bread. 

No! — when  our  noble  boys  come  home, 
And  we  around  them  stand, 

They  shall  have  reason  to  cry  out, 

“God  bless  our  native  land!” 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Tax  “Mystery"  op  Paris— Napoleon. 

Tuz  Greatest  Swim,  out  of  London — Nodar’s  G6ant. 


"Why  are  Quacks  like  Rahway  Engines?— Because 
there’s  no  getting  on  without  puffing. 


Advantages  of  Smoking  Tobacco — We  have  often 
heard  it  stated  that  a Pipe  assists  one  much  in  arriving  at 
a correct  solution  of  a difficult  problem.  This  arises  no 
doubt  from  Its  giving  one  a Birdseye-view  of  the  whole 
question. 


A Caledonian  Gem — A Scotchman,  upon  being  in- 
formed by  one  of  his  fellow-countrymen  of  the  name  of  the 
inventor  of  the  Giant  balloon,  said  it  was  precisely  his  own 
case ; because,  if  he  were  asked  to  go  up  in  it,  he  should 
not  hesitate  to  say  “ Nae-dare.” 


The  Out-Skirts.— In  a recent  bankruptcy  case  it  tran- 
spired that  one  of  the  dresses  for  which  the  petitioner,  a 
lady,  was  indebted  to  one  of  her  creditors,  had  in  it  fifty- 
two  yards  of  silk.  Stringent  measures  must  be  adopted 
to  prevent  our  fair  ones  from  going  such  lengths — or  to 
speak  mile -dly,  such  distances — in  dress.  When  the  wife’s 
dress  covers  an  amount  of  space  which  we  rood-ly  esti- 
mate as  deserving  a rod  for  its  perch-asp,  we  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  the  husband’s  waistcoat  will  sooner  or  later  cover 
aj»  acre  in  the  region  of  his  heart. 


Every  bird  pteasos  us  with  its  lay— especially  tho  hen. 
When  a farmer  has  bad  crops  does  he  generally  make  a 
rye  face  ? 


A “ Consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished." — For  the 
Atlantic  to  become  Pacific. 


A Pozer. — If  a man  swears  roundly  to  a falsehood  can 
ho  be  found  guilty  of  flat  peijury  ? 


When  a clergyman  denounces  the  age  may  he  be  said 
to  “speak  against  time?" 


Tim  editor  of  the  Kinderhook  Rough  Notes  says  he  shall 
not  raise  the  price  of  his  paper  for  the  present,  because  he 
is  not  able,  as  a geueral  rule,  to  raise  more  than  half  of 
what  he  charges  now. 


When  Archbishop  Laud  was  on  trial,  he  was  told  that  if 
he  had  not  committed  one  great  act  of  treason,  ho  had 
perpetrated  so  many  small  crimes,  taken  together,  made 
him  a traitor.  "I  never  knew,"  said  the  Archbishop, 
“ that  one  hundred  black  rabbits  made  up  a black  horse." 


“Another  Blow  for  Life’’— Eight  hours  at  the  sea- 
side during  the  equinox.. 


A Consolation.— “The  money-market  is  easy.” 


What  will  probably  be  the  last  language  spoken  on 
earth?— The  Finnish.  , 


“Is  Mr.  Jones  in  ?"  asked  an  Irishman  of  t.  e porter  in 
a hotel.  “No,"  was  the  reply:  “will  you  lt’ve  your 
name?1'  “Och,  do  you  think  I'd  be  after  going  home 
without  a name?" 


“ What  a pity,  mamma,  that  papa  wore  his  best  coat  to- 
day.” “Why,  my  dear?"  “Why,  because  he  said  tlir.t 
ill-natured  Mr.  Crabstick  did  nothing  but  pick  holes  in  it." 


Constant  motion  is  the  first  law  of  Nature;  nothing  be- 
ing stationary  except  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 


The  evils  from  which  a morbid  man  suffers  most  arc 
those  that  don’t  hn"y.eu. 


A debating  society  has  under  consideration  the  question, 
“ Is  it  wrong  to  cheat  a lawyer  ?"  The  result  is  expected 
to  be,  “No!  but  impossible." 


Lady  Yarmouth  asked  Garrick  why  Love  was  always  rep- 
resented as  a child?  “ Because,”  said  the  great  actor,  “ he 
never  reaches  the  years  of  wisdom  and  discretion." 


Politeness  is  like  an  air  cushion:  there  may  be  nothing 
in  it,  but  it  eases  you  wonderfully. 


A certain  Scotchman,  who  is  not  a member  of  the  Tem- 
perance Society,  being  asked  by  a dealer  to  purchase  some 
fine  old  Jamaica  rum,  drily  answered,  “To  tell  you  the 
truth,  Sir,  I canna  sav  I’m  very  fond  o’  rum ; for  if  I tak 
mail'  than  sax  tumblers  it's  very  apt  to  gie  a body  the 
headache." 


Why  is  a tale-bearer  like  a bricklayer  ?— Because  he 
raises  stories. 


Not  more  than  a hundred  years  ago  an  artist  painted  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  was  noted  for  his  frequent 
libations.  The  artist  invited  the  gentleman’s  friends  to 
see  it,  and  they  inspected  it  and  pronounced  it  excellent. 
One  of  them,  however,  who  was  rather  near-sighted,  com- 
plained of  the  light,  approached  it  to  change  its  position, 
when  the  artist  exclaimed— “ Don’t  touch  it ; it  isn't  dry." 
— 11  No  use  of  looking  at  it  then."  replied  the  gentleman. 
“It  can't  be  my  friend  Jenkins." 


A ship  belonging  to  a gentlemnn  named  Heaven,  sailed 
from  the  port  of  Greenock  recently  for  Canada  with  a 
cargo  of  coals.  Shortly  before  she  left  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  owner  had  not  sent  down  sufficient  lading  for  the 
vessel,  and  the  agent  startled  his  clerk  by  the  order,  “Tel- 
egraph to  Heaven  for'more  coals!” 


Mrs.  Partington  says  that  Ike,  who  lias  just  returned 
from  France,  “ speaks  French  like  n Parishioner." 


Lord  Kenyon’s  housekeeping  was  not  liberal,  nor  his 
temper  good,  and  Jekyll  summed  up  both  facts  by  saying, 
“It  is  Lent  all  the  year  round  in  his  kitchen,  and  Passion 
Week  in  his  parlor.” 


“Does  the  razor  take  hold  well?’  inquired  a dnrkev, 
who  was  shaving  a gentleman  from  the  country.  “ Yes," 
replied  the  customer,  with  tears  in  his  eyes;  “it  take* 
hold  first-rate,  but  it  don’t  let  go  worth  a cent." 


Thf.  Peal  of  Bells. — The  Chapter  of  Worcester  Cathe- 
dral are  making  an  appeal  to  raise  a peal  of  bells,  as  a 
compliment  to  Dr.  Peel,  their  dean,  which  has  given  rise 
to  the  following  jett  d'esprit : 

When  Government  to  deansliip  raised  a Peel, 

They  set  a pattern  that  might  well  be  worse; 

And  now,  to  keep  the  first  one’s  memory  green, 

To  raise  another  peal  the  chapters  not  averse. 

Peel  and  the  peal  should  unlike  be  and  like — • 

The  liells  must  be,  the  dean  must  not  be,  hung— 
And,  though  both  voices  should  be  loudly  heard, 

The  dean  must  still  be  right,  the  bells  must  still  be  rung. 
And  long  may  they  together  work  for  good, 

Each  a fair  share  of  duty  undertake; 

Thus,  when  for  charity  the  dean  will  preach, 

The  peal  must  peal  a peal  ere  Peel  appeal  oan  make. 


Musicians  are  often  liard  to  get  along  with ; they  are  a 
crotchety  people. 


The  young  fellow  who  engaged  himself  to  half  a dozen 
young  women  is  undoubtedly  a beau  of  promise. 


Jones  writes  to  a friend  and  closes  by  saying,  “I  am 
glad  to  bo  able  to  soy  that  my  wife  is  recovering  slowly." 


A young  gentleman,  visiting  his  intended,  met  a rival 
who  was  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  and,  wishing  to  in- 
sult liirp,  inquired  how  old  he  was.  “I  can’t  exactly  tell," 
replied  the  other ; “ but  I can  tell  you  that  an  ass  is  older 
at  twenty.tban  a man  at  sixty." 

Why  is  a plow-boy  like  a lady’s  cloak  ? — Because  he  is  a 
man  tiller. 


A oURjocB  Fact.— Though  twelve  dozen  make  a gro3S 
twenty  doesn’t  make  a grocer. 


“John,  how  do  yon  like  to  have  your  tea  ?"— .“  My  tea  ? 
Strong.” 

“Heal1,  hear!”  continually  exclaimed  an  enthusiastic 
individual  at  a late  political  meeting.  “There  is  mighty 
little  hear  here,"  dryly  remarked  a wag  standing  close  by. 


“I’ll  hide  yon,  my  boy!"  exclaimed  an  angry  father. 
“I  don’t  think  you  will,"  replied  the  mother,  “for  I have 
helped  him  to  hide  himself." 


Dr.  Thompson,  a celebrated  physician  in  his  day,  and 
equally  remarkable  for  the  slovenliness  of  his  person,  cou!  i 
not  endure  the  sight  of  muffins,  and  in  his  medical  capacit . 
always  spoke  of  them  as  very  unwholesome.  On  ills  brenl 
fasting  once  at  Lord  Melcombe’s,  when  Garrick  was  pre  - 
ent,  a plate  of  muffins  was  Introduced,  when  the  Doct  r 
grew  outrageous,  and  vehemently  called  out,  “Take  away 
the  muffins !"  “ No,  no,”  said  Garrick,  seizing  the  plate, 
“take  away  the  ragamuffins  1” 

When  is  a luggage-van  like  a forest? — When  it  is  full 
of  trunks. 


Put  i^|  uioQey,  but  put  your  moucy  in 
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BURSTING  OF  A SHELL  IN  THE  STREETS  OF  CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Skktchkd  bt  an  English  Artist.— [See  Page  17.] 
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THE  GREAT  WESTERN  SANITARY  FAIR  AT  CINCINNATI,  OHIO.— [Sketched  by  Mr.  Theodore  R.  Davis.] 


could  not  help  thinking  that 
this  might  have  been  better 
managed.  When  a ‘plate,’ 
the  like  of  which  I had  not 

before  me  by  one  of  the  fair- 
est of  the  daughters  of  Cin* 


“ Tnudifforent  departments 
of  this  Fair,”  writes  a corre- 
spondent, “occupy  several 
large  buildings,  two  of  which 
were  built  expressly  for  this 
occasion.  One  of  these,  the 
Ladies’  Bazar,  would  furnish 
comfortnble  barracks  for  n di- 
vi-ion  of  soldiers.  It  is  forti- 
fied with  ‘ works'  thrown  up 
by  tho  hands  of  the  ladies  i f 
c ndnnatl  and  tl 
Any  one  who  attempts  to  car- 
ry these  works  is  met  by  a 
determined  4 charge’  from 
their  defenders,  by  which 
4 Greenbacks*  without  num- 
ber are  captured.  These 
4 Greenbacks,'  I am  assured, 
are,  by  a process  of  exchange, 
to  be  available  for  the  benefit 
of  soldiers  who  arc  or  have 
been  employed  in  tho  capture 
of  ‘Gray backs.’— In  another 
large  building  is  a collection 
of  memorials  of  the  war,  cu- 
riosities, and  paintings.  In 
the  Art  Gallery,  under  tho 
charge  of  W.  P.  Brennan, 
tho  author  of  the  famous 

4 Harp  of  it  Thousand  Strings.’ 

arc  many  admirable  works  of 
Art.  Tho  4 Floral  Collection' 
r.t  Greenwood  Hall  found  ad- 
mirers not  a few,  and  a Prom- 
enade Concert  held  there  was 
n most  decided  success. — The 
Refreshment  Hall  was  a de- 
lightful. place  — at  least  I 
found  it  so  after  a long  course 
of  rough  experiences  with  the 
Army  of  tho  Cumberland-  In 
a pwinlnvy  point  of  view  I 


; the  solita- 


ry quarter  for  that  aud  the 
privilege  of  looking  at  the 
temporary  ‘waiter-girl.’  I 
compromised  with  my  con- 
science by  giving  only  one 
look,  and  then  addressing 
myself  to  my  food.  1 would 
gladly  have  given  twice  as 
much  for  two  looks  without 
the  food.  I could  than  appre- 
ciate the  sentiment  of  the 
honest  sailor  at  tho  groat 
Boston  Fair  for  tho  Blind, 
years  ago.  He  stopped  for  a 
moment  before  a table  pre- 
sided overby  a lady,  gave  one 
glance  at  her,  laid  down  a 
gold  eagle,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  passing  on.  ‘My 
good  friend,’  said  the  lady, 
‘ will  you  not  take  something 
for  your  money V ‘Nothing 
more,  Madam,  I thank  you,’ 
said  Jack,  stealing  another 
look  at  the  lady.  ‘I've  had 
mor’n  twice  my  money’s- 
worth  already.’  — Any  one 
who  did  not  think  he  got 
more  than  twice  his  money's- 
worth  in  the  Refreshment 
Room  at  Cincinnati  — not 
counting  the  refreshments  at 
m n y thing— must  have  aliigh 
idea  ofthc  mine  of  aqunrter." 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Morton’s  Gold  Pens  are  now  sold  at  tha 
game  prices  as  before  the  commencement  of  the  war;  this 
Is  entirely  owing  to  the  Manufacturer’s  improvements  in 
machinery.  Ills  present  large  Retail  Business  and  Cash-in- 
Advance  System ; for,  until  be  commenced  advertising, 
his  business  was  done  on  Credit  and  strictly  with  the  Trade, 
The  Morton  Gold  Pena  are  the  only  ones  sold  at  old 
prices,  as  the  makers  of  all  other  gold  pens  charge  the 
Premium  on  the  Gold,  Government  Tax,  &e. ; but  Mor- 
ton lias  in  no  case  changed  his  prices,  Wholesale  or  Retail. 

Of  the  great  numbers  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  during  the  past  few  years,  not  one  in  a thousand 
has  failed  to  reach  Its  destination  in  safety ; showing  that 
the  Morton  Gold  Pen  can  be  obtained  by  any  one,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  at  the  same  price,  postage  only  excepted. 

Reader,  you  can  have  an  enduring,  always  ready,  and 
reliable  Gold  Ten,  exactly  adapted  to  your  hand  and  style 
of  writ  ing,  which  will  do  your  writing  vastly  cheaper  than 
Steel  Pens;  end  at  the  present  almost  nniversal  High- 
Pressure  Price  of  everything,  you  can  have  a Morton  Gold 
Pen  cheaper,  In  proportion  to  the  labor  spent  upon  It  and 
material  used,  than  any  other  Gold  Pen  in  the  World. 
If  you  want  one,  see  ‘The  Pen  is  Mightier  than  the 
Sword,”  in  next  column. 


The  Deringer  Pistol. 

. TIFFANY  & CO., 

550  and  552  SroaSway-  New  York. 

BOLE  AGENTS  FOR  NEW  YORK  AND  T1IE  EAST- 
ERN STATES. 

By  a recent  arrangement  with  Mr.  Deeingkr,  the  sub- 
scribers have  undertaken  the  exclusive  agency,  for  New 
York  and  New  England,  of  the  well-known  pocket  arm  of 
which  he  Is  the  Inventor  and  only  manufacturer.  They 
propose  keeping  constantly  in  store  a full  assortment,  com- 
prising ail  sizes  and  finishes  of  this  unique  Pistol,  and 
will  be  at  all  times  able  to  fill  Trade  Orders  with  prompt- 
ness, at  manufacturer's  prices.  The  arrangement  has  be- 
come necessary  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Deringer,  in  order  to 

Erotcct  tlio  public  fiom  spurious  articles  assuming  to  be 
is  wares,  and  that  purchaser  only,  wholesale  or  retail 
will  be  safe  who  appreciate  this  fact.  TIFFANY  & CO. 


Head -Quarters  for  Army  Corps,  Company,  and  Division 
Pins  of  every  description.  On  the  receipt  of  $1, 1 will  send 
you  a Solid  Silver  Shield,  or  either  Army  Corps,  Division, 
or  Co.  Pin  with  your  Name,  Regt.,  and  Co.  handsomely 
engraved  upon  it,  or  a fine  Gold  Pen  with  Extension  Case 
and  Pencil,  or  a now  style  Vest  Chain  or  Neck  Chain,  or 
a California  Diamond  Ring  or  Pin,  or  a Seal  Stone  Ring; 
and  for  $i  60,  I will  send  yon  a Solid  Silver  new  style 
Cavalry  Pin,  engraved  as  above.  Agents  sending  for  10 
or  more  Pina  at  one  time  will  be  allowed  15  cents  each. 

B.  T.  HAYWARD, 

Manufacturing  Jeweler,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Tho  Prettiest  Present  for  “ is  Gold  Com- 
posite Patent  Detached  Lever  Watch,  Jeweled  in  13  ac- 
iions,  beautifully  engraved  Hunting  Case,  by  Haskell  of 
Liverpool,  $25.  For  a Gentleman,  The  Officer's  Watch, 
Detached  I .ever  Movement,  with  13  Jewels,  in  Sterling 
Silver  Cases,  witl»  New  Patent  Time  Indicator,  just  in- 
vented for  the  Army , the  handsomest  and  most  nsefttl 
Watch  ever  offered,  $25.  Cf*  (The  Gold  Composite 
Watches  are  also  mude%iedinm  size  for  Gents.)  Watch- 
es sent  for  inspection  before  payment.  Every  novelty  can 
be  seen  by  sending  for  descriptive  Catalogue.  Agents 
wanted  in  event  Regiment  and  every  County  on  very  lib. 
eral  terms.  AltRAN  DALE  & CO.,  Importers  of  Watch- 
es, 212  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Elegant  Christmas  Presents  for  a Lady. 

Gold  Composite  Hunting  Watch,  Jeweled,  excellent  Time- 
keeper, $15.  Foi  a gentleman  the  Magic  Railway  Watch, 
with  Time  Patent  Indicator,  shewing  Time  without  open- 
ing Case,  $15.  Watches  sent  for  inspection  before  pay- 
ment. Chains  in  great  variety,  newest  styles,  Ladles,  $2 
upwards;  Gent’s,  $!  upwards.  Send  for  Circular.  AR- 
RAN DALE  & C'O.,  Importer  of  Watches,  212B'dway,N.Y. 


American  Needle  Co.-- J.  W,  Bartlett 

442  Broadway,  New  York, 

tW  The  only  Burnished  Needles  for  Howe,  Singer,  W. 
& W-,  G.  & B.,  Empire,  Florence.  Finkle,  Sioat,  Gibbs, 
Weed,  L.  & Webster,  Bartholf,  Boudoir,  and  all  Standard 
8k wing  Machines 

1 2T  Sharps,  Betw’s,  Gd.  Downs,  Milliners,  Glovers,  Sur- 
geons, Sail,  Pack,  Mattress,  ic.,  1Iani>  Needles. 

Ear”  Fancy  Handler,  Long  Steel,  and  Common 
Cbotciiet  Needles. 

Ip?"  IIaoklk,  Gill,  C'omb,  and  Card  Pins.  _ef| 

11  We  are  happy  to  recommend  Bartlett's  Burnished 
Needles,  having  found  them  a wonderful  improvement 
over  others  for  Sewing  Machines  and  Hant  Sewing. 
Try  Sample;  Dollar's  Worth;  or  259  any  siz1  .for  50  c. 
by  mail." — Mum  Demorest. 

S3?”  Or  a Beautiful  Needle-Book  and  200  Needles , 
One  Dollar. 


53^"  11  Every  use  of  a Sewing  Machine  Needle. 

The  New  Automatic  Self-Sewer.”  only  $1 
At  J.  W.  BARTLETT’S,  442  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


« HPlifi  WSN  15  MIGHTIER  THAR  THE 

i SWORD." 

THE  GOLD  PEN— THE  BEST  OF  ALL  PENS, 
MORTON’B  GOLD  PENS, 

THE  BEST  PENS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

On  receipt  of  any  of  the  following  sums  in  Cash,  tho 
Subscriber  will  send  by  return  mail,  or  otherwise,  as  di- 
rected, a Gold  Pen  or  Pena — selecting  the  same  according 
to  description,  viz.: 

GOLD  PENS  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  25  cents,  the  Magic  Pen;  for  38  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen ; for  60  cents,  the  Always-Ready  Pen ; for  75  cents, 

the  Elegant  Pen ; and  for  $1,  the  Excelsior  Pen These 

Pens  are  not  numbered,  but  correspond  In  sizes  to  numbers 
2,  3,  4, 5,  and  6 respectively. 

THE  SAME  PENS  IN  BILVER-PLATED  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  50  cents,  the  Magic  Pen ; for  75  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen ; for  $1,  the  Always-Ready  Pen ; for  $1  25,  the  Ele- 
gant Pen ; Riid  for  $1  50,  the  Excelsior  Pen. 

These  are  Well-Finished,  Good-Writing  Gold  Pens,  with 
Iridosmiu  Points,  the  average  wear  of  every  one  of  which 
will  far  outlast  a gross  of  the  best  Steel  Pens ; although 
they  are  univairanted,  and , therefore,  not  exchangeable. 
MORTON’S  WARRANTED  PENS. 

The  name  “A.  Morton/’  “Number,”  and  “Quality,” 
are  stamped  on  the  following  Pens,  and  the  points  are  war- 
ranted for  six  months,  except  against  accident. 

The  Numbers  indicate  size  only:  No,  1 being  the  small- 
est,  No.  6 the  largest,  adapted  for  the  pocket;  No.  4 the 
smallest,  and  No.  10  the  largest  Mammoth  Gold  Pen,  for 
the  desk. 

Long  and  Medium  Nibs  of  all  sizes  and  qualities.  Short 
Nibs  of  Numbers  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  and  cifle  only  of  first 
quality. 

The  Long  and  Short  Nibs  are  fine  pointed ; the  Medium 
Nibs  are  Broad,  Coarse  Business  points.  The  engravings 
are  fac-similes  of  the  sizes  and  styles. 

GOLD  PENS,  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  $0  75  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  3 Pen,  8d 
quality. 

For  $1  00  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  3 Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  25,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  50,  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  5 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $2  25,  a No  6 Pen;  $2  75  a No.  7 Pen;  $3  25  a No.  8 
Pen ; $4  a No.  9 Pen ; $5  No.  10  Pen — all  1st  quality. 
THE  SAME  GOLD  PENS,  IN  SILVER  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  $1  50  a No,  1 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  3 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d'  quality. 

For  $2  00,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  5 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  50  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  e No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $3  00,  a No.  6 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  0 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $3  50,  a No.  6 Pen,  1st  quality. 

GOLD  PENS,  ALL  FIRST  QUALITY,  IN  SILVER- 
MOUNTED  DESK  HOLDERS. 

For  $2  00  a No.  4 Pen ; -for  $2  25  a No.  5 Pen;  for  $2  75 
% No.  6 Pen ; for  $3  50  a No.  7 Pen. 

For  $4  03  a No.  8 Pen;  for  $5  a No.  9 Pen;  and  for  $6  a 
No.  10  Pen 

The  “1st  Quill  y”  are  pointed  with  the  very  best  Iri- 
dosroin  Points,  carefully  i elected,  and  none  of  this  quality 
are  sold  with  the  slightest  imperfection  whicn  skill  and 
the  closest  sertiny  can  detect. 

The  “2d  Quality"  are  superior  to  any  Pens  made  by  Him 
previous  to  the  year  1880. 

The  “3d  Quality"  he  intends  shall  equal  in  respect  to 
Durability,  Elasticity  and  Good  Writing  Qualities  (the 
only  true  considerations)  any  Gold  Pens  made  elsewhere. 

in  regard  to  the  Cheap  Gold  Pens,  he  begs  leave  to  say 
that,  previous  to  operating  his  New  and  Patented  Ma- 
chines, he  could  not  have  made  as  Good  Writing  and  Du- 
rable Pens,  for  the  price,  had  the  Gold  been  furnished  gra- 
tuitously. 

1 'arties  ordering  must  in  all  instance  specify  the 
u Name"  or  the  “ Number ■"  and  * Quality"  of  the  Pens 
wanted,  and  be  particular  to  describe  the  hind  i$ejr  pre- 
fer—whether  stifor  limber,  coarse  or  fine. 

All  remittances  sent  by  mail  in  registered  letters  are  at 
my  risk : and  to  all  who  seud  twenty  cents  (the  cfcwe*  for 
registering),  in  addition  to  the  price  of  goci.  ordered, 
will  guaranty  their  safe  delivery. 

Parties  sending  Gold  or  Silver  will  be  allowed  aic-  s 
premium  on  the  day  received. 

TO  CLUBS  — A discount  of  10  per  cent  will  be  allowed 
on  sums  of  $12,  of  15  per  cent,  on  $24,  and  of  20  per  cent, 
on  $40,  if  sent  to  one  address  at  one  time. 

Address,  A.  MORTON, 

No.  25  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


Fish’s  Patent  Lamp  Heating 

APPARATUS. 

Boiling — Frying — Stewing — Steeping — with  the  flame 
that  lights  the-  room.  THREE  ARTICLES  COOKED 
AT  ONE  TIME  WITH  ONE  BURNER.  Arranged  for 
Kerosene  or  Coal  Oil  or  Gas. 

A Descriptive  Pamphlet  of  thirty  pages  furnished  gratis, 
\VM.  D.  RUSSELL,  AGENT, 

AGENTS  WANTED.  206  Pearl  Street,  N.  Y. 


Portable  Printing  Offices, 


For  the  Army  and  Navy 
Hospitals,  Merchants, 
Druggists,  and  all  who 
wish  to  print  neatly, 
cheaply,  and  expeditious- 
ly. Circular  sent  free. 
Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c., 
six  cents.  Adams  Press 
Co.,  31  Park  Row,  N.  Y , 
and  35 Lincoln  St.,  Boston. 


tST  Adapted  for  all  Sewing  Machines;  Hems,  Tucks, 
and  Guides,  the  work  without  the  hand  on  finest, 
btraightest  btitching.  Complete  directions  free  by 
mail.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 


Sportsmen,  Tourists,  and  Army  and 
Navy  Officers. 

Powerful  and  Brilliant  Double  Glasses. 

Portability  combined  with 
great  power  in  Field,  Marine , 
Tourists',  Opera , and  general 
Olit-door  day  and  night  double 
perspective  glasses,  will  show 
distinctly  a person  to  know 
him  at  from  2 to  6 miles. 
Spectacles  of  the  greatest 
transparent  power  to  s c length- 
en and  improve  the  sight, 
without  the  distressing  result  of  frequent  changes.  Cata- 
logues sent  by  enclosing  stamp. 

SEEViSSONS,  Oculists— Optician, 


Elliot’s  New  Repeaters 

Are  now  ready.  The  most  safe,  compact,  durable,  effect- 
ive, sure,  and  reliable  Revolvers  made.  Carry  large  balls 
(No.  32  cartridge),  are  rapidly  loaded  and  fired — conve- 
niently carried  in  the  vest — whole  length  five  inches — 
four  barrrels — each  rifled  gain  twist.  The  Trade  eupplied. 

ELLIOT  ARMS  CO.,  494  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


but),  Broadway,  New  York. 


Do  you  want  Splendid  Whiskers  or 
Moustaches? 

HUNTER’S  ONGUENT  will  force  thorn  to  grow  lravi- 
ly  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smoothest,  face)  without  stain  or 
injury  to  the  skin.  Also,  on  Bald  Heads,  in  ten  weeks 
Two  Boxes  for  $1.  Postage  free.  Address 

C.  HUNTER  & ^.p^J^MUwjMiJtec,  Wia. 


D?  R GOO  DALE  ’Si 


REMEDY.! 


Exterminates  Catarrh.  Root  and  Branch,  forever.  Price 
SI.  Send  stamp  for  pamphlet.  Depot,  612  Broadway, 
N.  Y.  NORTON  & CO.,  Sole  Agents. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Sixty  Voices 
FROM  ARMY  OF 
THE  POTOMAC. 


LET  ALL  WHO  HAVE  LOVED  ONES  IN  THE 
ARMY  READ. 

BRANDRETH'S  Pills  protect  from  the  arrows  of  disease, 
usually  as  fatal  to  Soldiers  as  the  bullets  of  the  foe. 


THIS  TESTIMONIAL  FROM  SIXTY  RETURNED 
VOLUNTEERS, 

Places  Brandreth's  Pills  in  so  strong  a light,  as  a remedy 
for  our  soldiers,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  President  Lincoln 
and  Surgeon-General  Hammond  will  give  it  the  attention 
it  merits.  For  soldiers,  no  medicine  can  be  compared  to 
Brandreth’s  Pills,  because  they  are  as  innocent  as  bread, 
and  yet  unfailing  as  a remedy  in  all  cases  where  a purga- 
tive  can  effect  a cure;  and  the  field  is  wide,  as  the  fol- 
lowing testimony  sufficiently  shows: 


New  York,  #ct  29, 1863. 

Dll.  B.  BEANDRETOt 

Sm,— I noticed  in  the  New  York  Herald  of  this  date,  a 
letter  from  the  surviving  members  of  Company  F,  Seven- 
teenth Regiment  N.  Y.  S.  Vols.,  extolling  your  valuable 
pills,  which  I fully  [and  freely  indorse,  having  been  in 
command  of  the  company  from  the  third  day  of  August, 
1S61,  until  the  2d  of  June,  1863,  when  the  company  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service  aud  discharged,  in  this  city. 
The  percentage  of  men  reported  sick  during  that  time 
was  much  leas  than  in  any  other  company  of  the  regiment, 
owing,  as  I fully  believe,  to  the  free  use  of  your  pills,  which 
were  not  supplied  to  the  other  8oldiers-  I believe  them  to 
be  invaluable  in  camp  or  in  the  field. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  VICKERS,  Capk  Co.  F,  17th  Regt.  N.  Y.  V. 

Sing  Sing,  Oct.  26,  1363. 

We,  the  undersigned,  surviving  members  of  Company 

F,  Seventeenth  New  York  State  Volunteers,  hereby  certi- 
fy that  we  have  used  Brandreth's  Pills  during  our  two 
years’  service,  and  to  them  we  attribute  the  fact  that  our 
constitntlons  are  uninjured  by  the  necessary  hardships 
and  privations  of  a soldier's  life  in  the  field.  In  costive- 
ness, colds,  chills,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  typhoid  fe- 
ver, their  prompt  use  cured  us  in  a few  days.  Our  health 
was  often  restored  without  having  been  entered  on  the 
sick  list;  In  fact,  a single  dose  of  four  or  five  pills  usually 
cured  what,  under  the  regular  treatment,  would  have  been 
a serious  sickness.  Others,  who  appeared  to  be  sick  in  no 
respect  different  to  ns,  but  who  used  the  remedies  pre- 
scribed by  the  regimental  surgeon,  either  died  or  were  sick 
for  weeks  in  the  hospital. 

When  we  left  Sing  Sing,  in  June,  1861,  you  gave  ns  a 
supply  of  these  Pills,  and  we  feel  sure,  from  oar  experi- 
ence, that  if  every  soldier  was  supplied  with  this  medicine, 
the  general  health  of  the  army  would  be  greatly  improved. 
For  ourselves,  it  is  our  sole  remedy,  answering  all  our 
wants  in  the  way  of  physic,  and  we  have  known  and  test- 
ed it  from  our  childhood,  and  our  parents  before  ns. 

John  Vickers,  Captain,  Patrick  Cullen,  4th  Sergeant, 

J.  L.  Smith,  1st  Lieutenant,  Benj.  F.  Brown,  1st  Corporal 
William  See,  1st  Sergeant,  Wm.  Mathers,  2d  Corporal, 

G.  H.  Dearing,  2d  Sergeant,  Noah  W.Miller,  3d  Corporal, 
Dennis  Shay,  3d  Sergeant,  Tlieo.  Crofut,  Drummer, 

Geo.  B.  Coe,  Drummer. 


Francis  J.  Jennings, 
William  W.  Campbell, 
William  J.  Chariton, 
Albert  Wesley, 

John  W.  Griffin, 
William  Holmes, 
William  W.  Rider, 
Martin  See, 

George  Ackerley, 
diram  Seagle, 

Alfred  Wilkins, 

William  Griffin, 

George  Ayles, 

William  J.  P.  Hewett, 
■ohn  L.  Brandenburgh, 
1 nomas  A.  Barlow, 
Henry  Hannah, 

> William  Waldron, 

, Sohn  Conover, 
lacob  Baker, 


Lewis  B.  Cox, 

Albert  Lane, 

Ellis  Jones, 

Wm.  Van  Wart, 

James  B.  Crofut, 

Roscoe  K.  Watson, 
Frederick  Hunt, 

William  Tuttle, 

Jotham  Carpenter, 

Charles  Wright, 

Sanford  Olmstead, 

Fuller  Carpenter, 

Jamas  Bentley, 

Robert  W.  Weetcott, 

Jacob  H.  Dyckman, 

John  M.  Bodine, 

James  N.  Dines, 

•Edgar  Waldron, 

Warren  Wright, 

David  Baker. 

T.  B.  Lane,  1st  Lieut,  38th  N.  Y.  Vols. 

M.  C.  Eaile,  1st  Sergt.,  Co.  D,  176th  N.  Y.  Vols 

Wm.  Kmgnc,  Co.  i,  3th  N.  Y.  Artillery. 

Abram  H.  Miller,  Co.  1,6th  N.  I.  Artillery. 

Millard  F.  Lnnning,  Musician,  1st  N.  Y.  Vols. 

Wm.  Kenny,  Co.  B,  Berdan’s  Sharpshooters. 

Cassius  Bishop,  Co.  K,  19th  N.  Y.  Vols. 

Elliot  See,  Co.  B,  38th  N.  Y.  Vols. 

Daniel  GilHs,  Sergt.,  Co  B,  3d  N.  Y.  Vols. 

Caleb  S.  Frisbie,  Co.  B,  6 th  N.  Y.  Vols. 

LET  THE  AILING  READ. 

A gentleman  had  been  ailing  fer  some  weeks ; his  stools 
had  become  light  colored,  showing  the  bile  was  retained 
in  the  blood,  and  rendering  an  attack  of  Jaundice  or  Ty- 
phoid Fever  probable.  He  was  nervous  and  irritable ; 
Bleep-confused;  acid  stomach f dizzy;  absent-minded; 
memory  failing;  pains  in  the  limbs;  bowels  costive.  At 
length  a severe  diarrhoea  set  in,  which  lasted  for  two  days. 
When  this  stopped,  severe  pains  of  the  bowels  came  on— 
“dry  gripes,”  as  be  called  It.  Up  to  this  time  he  had 
done  nothing  hut  now  and  then  take  a single  Brandreth 
Pill ; bat  now  he  understood  that  the  case  admitted  of  no 
delay,  and  he  at  once  took  five  Brandreth’s  Pills,  and  par- 
took plentifully  of  oat-meal  gruel.  The  pills,  in  about  six 
hours,  operated  well,  and  he  thought  the  difficulty  re- 
moved. This  was  not  so,  for  in  less  than  two  hoars  tho 
pains  In  the  bowels  returned  with  great  violence,  accom- 
panied with  a sinking  feeling,  and  he  thought  he  was  go- 
ing to  die.  He  Immediately  swallowed  two  more  pills  and 
some  warm  broth.  The  pain  soon  abatad,  and  he  slept  for 
several  houie.  The  pills  brought  away  pitchy-looking 
stools,  and  he  had  no  more  severe  pain  in  his  bowels.  For 
three  more  days  he  took  five  pills  at  night,  and  his  secre- 


1 Hons  became  natural,  and  hi*  health  fully  restored  by  lea 
1 than  * box  of  Brandreth's  Fills. 

BRANDRETH'S  PILLS  are  sold  at  25  cents  per  box,  en- 
veloped in  full  directions.  Purchase  none  unless  my  PRI- 
VATE GOVERNMENT  STAMP  is  on  the  box.  Bee  upon 
It  B.  BRANDRETH  in  white  letters. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  BRANDRETH  BUILDING, 
NEW  YORK. 


Caution 

FROM 

The  American  Watch 
Company. 

It  having  come  to  our  knowledge  that  Imitations  of  the 
American  Watch  have  been  put  upon  the  market  in  great 
numbers,  calculated,  by  their  utter  worthlessness,  to  in. 
ju.e  the  reputation  of  our  genuine  products— to  protect 
our  own  interests  and  the  public  from  imposition,  we  again 
publish  the  trade  marks  by  which  our  Watches  may  in- 
variably be  known. 

The  First  Grade  has  the  name 

AMERICAN  WATCII  CO.  engraved  on  the  inside  plate 

The  Second  Grade  has  the  name 

Al  ’LETON,  TRACY  & CO  engraved  on  the  inside 
plate 

The  Third  Grade  has  the  name 

P.  S.  BARTLETT  engraved  on  the  inside  plate 

All  the  above  grades  have  also 

AMERICAN  WATCH  CO.  painted  on  the  dial,  and  are 
warranted  in  every  respect. 

The  Fourth  Grade  has 

WM.  ELLERY  engraved  on  the  inside  plnte,  and  has 
not  the  name  “American  Watch  Co."  painted  on  the  dial. 

All  of  these  grades  of  Watches  are  made  of  various 
sizes,  and  are  sold  in  gold  or  silver  cases,  as  may  be  re- 
quired. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  accurately  describe  the  nu- 
merous imitations  to  which  we  have  alluded.  They  are 
usually  Inscribed  with  names  so  nearly  approaching  our 
own  as  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  unaccustomed  buy- 
er. Some  are  represented  as  made  by  the  “Union  Watch 
Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.” — no  such  company  existing.  Soma 
are  named  the  “ Soldier's  Watch,"  to  be  sold  ns  our  Fourth 
or  Wm.  Ellery  grade,  usually  known  as  the  “ Soldier’s 
Watch  ;"  others  are  named  the  “ Appleton  Watch  Co. 
others  the  “ P.  8.  BartLEY,"  instead  of  our  P.  S.  Bart- 
lett, besides  many  varieties  named  in  snch  a manner  as 
to  convey  the  idea  that  they  are  the  veritable  productions 
of  the  American  Watch  Company. 

A little  attention  on  the  part  of  buyers  will  protect  them 
from  grogs  imposition. 

ROBBINS  & APPLETON, 

Agents  for  the  American  Watch  Company, 
182  BROADWAY.  Itf.  Y. 


THE  “RIDGEWOOD"  PATENT 

SlOimG  CASE. 


A Beautiful  Holiday  Gift. 

Most  Ingenious  in  its  combination  of  the  Metallic  Case, 
containing  Pipe  and  Stem,  Matches  and  Pipe  Cleaner, 
with  a handsome  Tobacco  Touch  attached,  filling  the  Pipe 
by  a valve,  without  use  of  the  fingers  or  waste  of  Tobacco, 
the  whole  securing  freedom  from  all  odor,  and  partible  as 
a Cigar  Case.  It  is  made  for  service,  of  various  styles,  at 
$1  59,  $2  00,  $2  25,  $2  60,  and  $3~00  to  $3  75  and  $5 i 0; 
the  two  latter  richly  plated  and  engraved.  Nothing  can 
excel  it3  Comfort,  Utility , and  Economy  for  all  Smokers, 
at  Home  or  Abroad,  in  the  Army  ami  Navy.  As  a Prel- 
ect to  Friends,  as  a Gift  from  toe  Ladies,  nothing  could 
be  more  acceptable.  FOR  TIIE  SOLDIER  OF  ALL 
RANKS,  in  Camp  or  on  the  March , it  is  invaluable. 
Large  Orders,  with  commendation  from  -ill  points  is  Tint 
Army,  daily  attest  this  fact.  SKATERS  "All  appro, 
date  this  Case.  • 

Also,  The  Ridgewood  Smoking  Tobacco, 

Of  superior  quality  and  flavor,  in  packages  to  fill  the 
pouch  (about  a week's  smoking,  $2  25  per  doz.),  and  larger 
sizes  for  the  General  Trade.  Smokers,  Dealers.,  and 
Sutlers  invited  to  call  and  examine  these  Goods.  Circu- 
lars sent  on  order.  A liberal  Discount  to  Dealers. 
Single  Casts  sent  by  mail-  paid,  on  receipt  of  price  and 
25  cents.  Also  half-pound  Package  of  this  fine  Tobacco , 
full  weight,  sent  (carefully  put  up)  by  mail,  paid,  on  re- 
receipt  of  $1  25.  A ll  Orders  receive  prompt  attention 
RIDGEWOOD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Office  429  Broadway,  cor.  Howard  Street,  N.  Y. 


Attention,  Soldiers! 

Every  soldier  should  have 
a BADGE  WITH  IMS 
‘NAME  MARKED  DIS- 
TINCTLY upon  It.  Tho 
Subscribers  will  forward  to 
any  scldier  in  the  Army  a 
solid  Silver  Badge,  with  his 
Name,  Company,  and  Regi- 
ment engraved  upon  it,  on 
receipt  of  One  Dollar.  The 
above  cut  represents  size 
and  style  of  Badge  furnish- 
ed. It  can  be  fastened  to 
any  garment  Address 
DROWNE  & MOORE, 

Manufacturing  Jewelers,  208  Broadway,  New  York. 
N.  B. — All  kinds  of  Corps  and  Co.  Pins,  Enameled,  in 
Red,  White,  and  Blue,  by  the  one,  100,  or  1000. 


AI.  ROOT,  Manufacturer  of  Pare  Coin  Silver  Chains 
• and  Rings.  Goods  by  mail  as  follows ; Chains  from 
$1  50  to  $15  00,  according  to  weight  and  design.  Plain 
Rings,  fine  finish,  13  cts.,  25,  50,  and  75,  and  so  np  to  $2, 
according  to  weight.  Fancy  Top  Ring?,  chased  and  en- 
graved, from  $1  to  $3  (give  size  on  slip  of  paper).  Also 
Silver  Keys,  Chain  Bare,  Hooks,  Pins,  Sleeve  Brutons, 
Studs,  &c.  Liberal  discount  to  dealers.  Address 

Original  freifltE00T’Medl“'°“‘ 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


January  9,  1864-3 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


Holiday  Presents. 

J.  H.  Winslow  & Co., 

100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  &.C.,  &c. 

Worth  $500,000. 

To  be  sold  for  One  Dollar  each,  without 
regard  to  value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for 
till  you  know  what  you  are  to  get. 

SPLENDID  LIST!! 

OF  ARTICLES  TO  BE  SOLD  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH. 

100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches $100  00  each. 

100  Gold  Watches 60  00  each. 

200  Ladies'  Gold  Watches 35  00  each. 

500  Ladies'  and  Gent's  Silver  Watches  . . 15  00  each. 

3000  Vest  and  Neck  Chains 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  Gold  Band  Bracelets 5 CO  to  10  00  each. 

3000  “ “ “ 3 00  to  5 00  each. 

3000  Cameo  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

8000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3O00  Lava  and  Florentine  Brooches . . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 
3000  Coral,  Opal,  and  Em.  Brooches  . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Cameo  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  (I  00  eacii. 

3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Ear  Drops.  4 00  to  C 00  each. 
3000  Coral,  Em.,  and  Opal  Ear  Drops  4 00  to  8 00  each. 

5100  Gent’s  Breast  Pins 2 50  to  8 00  each. 

3000  Watch  Kevs 2 00  to  C 00  each. 

5000  Fob  and  Ribbon  Slides 3 00  to  G tK»  each. 

6000  Sets  of  Bvom  Studs 2 60  t<>  C Oil  each. 

6000  Sloe-  e Buttons 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Plain  King*  2 50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Stone  Set  Rings 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Lockets 250  to  10  00  each. 

5000  Sets  Ladles'  Jewelry 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

10000  Gold  Pens.  Silver  M' ted  Holders  4 00  to  5 00  each. 
10000  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension 

Cases  and  Pencils 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

All  of  tlie  above  list  of  Goods  will  be  sold  for  one  dollar 
each.  Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what 
each  one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed  up, 
and  mixed ; and  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  re- 
gard to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair 
chance.  On  receipt  of  the  Certificate,  yon  will  see  wlint 
you  can  have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  one 
dollar  and  take  the  article  or  not. 

In  all  transactions  by  mail,  we  shall  charge  for  forward- 
ing the  Certificates,  paying  postage,  and  doing  the  busi- 
ness, 25  cents  each,  which  must  be  inclosed  when  the  Cer- 
tificate is  sent  for.  Five  Certificates  will  bo  sent  for  $1 ; 
eleven  for  $2 ; thirty  for  $5 ; sixty-five  for  $10 ; and  a 
hundred  for  $15. 

Agents — Those  acting  as  Agents  will  be  allowed  ten 
cents  on  every  Certificate  ordered  by  them,  provided  their 
remittance  amounts  to  one  dollar.  Agents  will  collect  25 
cents  for  every  Certificate,  and  remit  15  cents  to  us,  either 
in  cash  or  postage  stamps.  Great  caution  should  be  used 
by  our  correspondents  in  regard  to  giving  their  correct  ad- 
dress, Town,  County,  and  State.  Address 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


Winter  Cloaks. 


Will  forward  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  order,  Pho- 
tograplis  from  life  of  any  of  the  prominent 

Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
Statesmen,  Divines, 

Actors,  Artists, 

• Foreign  Cf.lkbritiks,  etc.,  etc. 

20  cflUts  each.  $1  80  per  dozen.  Free  by  mail. 
Address 

J.  W.  EVERETT  & CO., 

Box  1614.  N.  Y.  City. 

C3C-  Send  for  a Circular. 


Great  Clearing  Sale. 

The  Entire  Winter  Stock 

Will  be  Sold  without  regard  to  Cost, 

Before  making  Extensive  Alterations  for  the 

Spring  Trade. 

BRODIES, 

The  Leader  of  Fashions ! 
300  Canal  Street,  New  Fork. 


PRESENTS. 


Hibbard 


Superbly  finished  watch- 
es, the  beauty  of  which  is 
only  equaled  by  their  cheap- 
ness. — N.  Y.  Weekly,  July 
23d. 

Particularly  valuable  for 
officers  in  the  army,  and 
travelers — Frank  Leslie's, 
Feb.  21. 

Prettiest,  best  and  cheap- 
est time-pieces  ever  offered. 
— AT.  Y.  Illustrated  News, 
Jan.  10. 


importers 


A MONTH!  I want  to  hire  Agents  in  every 
»!P  » county  at  $75  a month,  expenses  paid,  to  sell 
my  new  cheap  Family  Sewing  Machines.  Address 

S.  MADISON,  Alfred,  Maine. 


A Splendid  Holiday  or  Bridal 
Present. 


Magic  Time  Observers, 

The  Perfection  of  Mechanism! 
Being  a Hunting,  or  Open  Pace,  or  Lady’s 
or  Gentleman’s  Watch  combined,  with 
Patent  Sell-winding'  Improvement. 

A most  pleasing  novelty.  One  of  the  prettiest,  most 
convenient,  and  decidedly  the  best  and  cheapest  timepiece 
for  geuera!  and  reliable  use  ever  offered.  It  lias  within  it 
and  connected  with  its  machinery  its  own  winding  at- 
tachment, rendering  a key  entirely  unnecessary.  The 
cases  of  this  Watch  are  composed  of  two  metals,  the  out- 
er one  being  fine  16  carat  gold.  It  has  the  improved  ruby 
act  ion  levermovement,  and  is  warranted  an  accurate  time- 
piece. Price,  superbly  engraved,  per  case  of  half  dozen, 
$204.  Sample  watches  in  neat  morocco  boxes,  $35.  If 
sent  by  mail,  the  postage  is  30  cents ; registering,  20  cents. 

Sliver  Watches  l 

First-Class  Hunting  Time-Pieces. 

FOB  ACCURACY  OF  MOVEMENT,  BEAUTY  OF  MATERIAL, 
AND,  ABOVE  ALL,  CHEAPNESS  IN  PRICE,  THESE 
WATCHES  MUST  INSURE 

UNIVERSAL  APPROBATION! 

An  imitation  so  faultless  that  it  can  hardly  be  detected 
by  the  most  experienced  judges.  The  material  being  of 
two  metals,  the  outer  one  first  quality  Silver  and  the  in- 
neV  one  German  Silver,  it  can  not  be  recognized  by  cut- 
ting or  heavy  engraving,  making  it  not  only  in  appear- 
ance, but  in  durability,  ijie  best  resemblance  of  Solid 
sterling  Silver  in  existence. 

The  sale  of  these  watches  in  the  army  is  a source  of 
enormous  profit,  retailing,  as  they  very  readily  do,  at  $25 
and  upward.  Many  hundred  dollars  can  be  made  in  a 
single  pay-day  by  any  one  of  ordinary  business  tact ! 

At  Wholesale  only!  In  heavy  hunting  eases , beau- 
tifully engraved , white  enamel  dial , snA  fancy  cut  hands, 
in  good  running  order,  by  the  half  dozen,  $66 ; postage, 
$2  38;  registering,  20  eta.  Sold  only  by  the  case.  Can 
be  safely  sent  by  mail. 

8^”  TERMS  CASH,  invariably  in  advance.  No 
agents  employed ; buyers  must  deal  directly  with  ua  If 
money  is  sent  us  by  express  or  mail  In  a registered  letter, 
it  is  at  our  risk  I Orders  will  meet  the  most  prompt  and 
faithful  attention. 

HUBBARD  BROS..  Sole  Importers, 

Broadway , cor.  Courtlandt  St.,  Hew  York. 


American  Card  Company’s 
New  Union  Playing  Cards. 
National  Emblems. 


Illuminated  and  Pictorial 

BIB  LB. 


Including  the  Apocrypha.  Superbly  embellished  by  over 
Sixteen  Hundred  Illustrations,  exquisitely  engraved  by 
Adams  after  Designs  by  Chapmnn,  exclusive  of  a Se- 
ries of  Rich  Illuminations  in  Colors,  comprising  Fron- 
tispieces, Preseutation  Plate,  Family  Record,  Title- 
pages,  &c.  The  whole  forn  ng  a sumptuous  Folio 
Volume. 

Prices.— Morocco,  gilt  edges,  beveled  and  paneled  sides, 
$25  06 ; Morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  $22  60 : Full  Calf,  mar- 
bled edges,  blank  stamped,  $18  00;  Full  Roan,  marbled 
edges,  $16  00. 

Harper’s  Pictorial  Bible  is  printed  from  the  standard 
copy  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  contains  Margin- 
al References,  the  Apocrypha,  a Concordance,  Chronolog- 
ical Table,  List  of  Proper  Names,  General  Index,  Table 
of  Weights,  Measures,  &c.  The  large  Frontispieces, 
Titles  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Family  Record, 
Presentation  Plate,  Historical  Illustrations,  and  Initial 
Letters  to  the  chapters,  Ornamental  Borders,  &c.,  are  from 
original  designs,  made  expressly  for  this  edition,  by  J.  G. 
Chapman,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  In  addition  to  which, 
there  are  numerous  largo  Engravings,  from  designs  by 
distinguished  modem  artists  in  France  and  Englund;  to 
which  a full  Index  is  given. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York. 
For  sale  by  A.  Williams  & Co.,  Boston;  Smith,  En- 
glish & Co.,  Philadelphia;  Cushings  & Bailey,  Balti- 
more ; Franck  Taylor,  Washington  ; Robert  Clarke  & 
Co.,  Cincinnati;  Keith  & Woods,  St.  Lonis;  S.  C.  Griggs 
& Co.,  Chicago;  Dawson  & Brothers,  Montreal. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Have  Just  Published: 

VERY  HARD  CASH. 

A NovcL 


ALBERTINE 


The  suits  are  Eagles,  Shields,  Stars,  and  Flags. 
Colonel  in  place  of  King;  Goddess  of  Liberty  for  Queen; 
Major  for  Jack. 

The  Union  Flaying  Cards  are  the  first  and  only  genuine 
American  Cards  ever  produced,  and  »b  they  are  entered 
according  to  Act  of  Congress,  they  can  be  manufactured 
only  by  the  American  Card  Company. 

The  Cards  are  rapidly  taking  the  plnce  of  Cards  bearing 
Foreign  emblems.  The  demand  for  them  is  unprecedent- 
ed in  the  Card  Trade,  and  they  will  soon  become  the 
Leading  Card  in  the  American  market. 

In  playing  with  these  Cards,  they  are  to  be  called  by  the 
names  the  emblems  represent,  and  as  the  emblems  are  as 
familiar  as  'household  words  everywhere  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  American  Republic,  they  can  be  used  ns  readily 
the  first  occasion  as  cards  bearing  Foreign  emblems. 

The  Union  Cards  are  the  most  pleasing  and  attractive 
card  ever  made.  They  are  produced  in  the  highest  Btyle 
of  the  art,  and  each  pack  is  put  up  in  an  elegant  Card 
Case,  suitable  to  keep  them  in  when  not  in  use,  and  then 
in  handsome  dozen  boxes  for  the  trade. 

Two  Sample  Packs  in  Card  Cases  sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $1. 

Address  AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY, 

455  Broadway,  or  165  William  St,  N.  Y. 


CHARLES  READE, 

AUTHOR  OF 

LOVE  ME  LITTLE,  LOVE  ME  LONG,"  “NEVER 
TOO  L£TE  TO  MEND,"  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

8vo,  Paper,  75  Cents. 


Extension  Holders  and  Gold  Pens, 

Of  the  most  handsome  and  durable  construction,  put  tip 
in  new  fancy  cases  of  one  dozen  each,  and  not  sold  in  any 
less  quantities,.  They  will  retail  for  $3  each. 

Price, 'per  dozen $10  25 

Or  3 dozen  for 25  00 

[ Sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid.  Address 

SALISBURY,  BRO.  & CO.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,N.Y. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

For  January,  1864. 

Contents: 

SCENES  IN  THE  WAR  OF  1812.— VII.  CLOSING 
OPERATIONS  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  NORTH. 

Illustrations. — View  at  Lundy’s  Lane,  1860 La 

Colle  Mill  and  Block-House. — Sir  James  Lucn3  Yeo. — At- 
tack on  Oswego. — Place  of  Battle  at  Sandy  Creek. — Peter 

B.  Porter — Plan  of  Battle  of  Chippewa Street's  Creek 

Bridge,  1860. — Interior  of  Fort  Mississaga. — Ruins  of  Fort 
Erie. 

A CRUISE  AMONG  THE  FUEGIANS. 

Illustrations  —Starvation  Beach  — Banner  Cove. — 
A Fuegian  and  his  Food. — Jemmy  Button's  Sound. 

PICTURES  OF  THE  JAPANESE.  — IIL  INSTITU- 
TIONS AND  POLICY.  ( Concluded. ) 

Jllustrationr— Japanese  Divinity. — The  Village 
Beauty. — Crossing  a River. — Soldier  in  Winter — On  Duty. 
— Going  up  Hill — Storks. — Japanese  Physician A Jap- 
anese Group. — Road-Sidq  Shrine Pilgrims Courtesans 

in  Gala-Costume.— Gigantic  Statue  of  Buddha — Japanese 
, Priest.— Wedding  Party — A Christening.— Japanese  Fri- 
ar.— Exchange  of  full  Powers. 

CAP-AND-BELLS.— A Novel  in  Ten  Chapters.  (Con- 
cluded.) 

WOMEN  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

THE  LEADSMAN’S  SONG. 

OUT  OF  NAZARETH. 

THREE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  STRONG. 

THE  VISIT  OF  THE  CHRIST-CHILD. 

DRIFTING  APART. 

A MEMORY. 

THE  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLINGTON. 

Chapter  XLIII.  Fie,  Fie! 

Chapter  XLIV.  Valentine’s  Day  at  Allington. 

Chapter  XLV.  Valentine's  Day  in  London. 

Illustrations.— The  Gate.— “It  is  over  now." 

A SACRIFICE  CONSUMED. 

OUR  ARTISTS. 

CRACKTHORPE  AND  WEEKS. 

MY  CHEMICAL  EXPERIENCE. 

THE  OLD  YEAR  AND  THE  NEW. 

IN  HOSPITAL  AFTER  STONE  RIVER. 

THE  LOST  TREASURE. 

• MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

EDITOR'S  EASY  CHAIR.  * 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 

Illustrations. — An  Amazon,  a.  d.  1-64. — An  Ama- 
zon, a.  d.  1814 — Boodle’s  Surprise. — Nellie’s  Wisdom. 

FASHIONS  FOR  JANUARY. 

Illustrations. — Dinner  Toilet.— Morning  Costume. 
—Child’s  Dress. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 6 00 

An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub. 

hcrirees,  at  $2  50  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $25  00. 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together 
one  year,  $5  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


A MONTH ! We  want  Agents  at  $60  a month, 
ipUU  expenses  paid,  to  sell  our  Everlasting  Pencils , 
Oriental  Burners,  and  13  other  articles.  15  circulars 
sent  free.  SHAW  & CLARK,  Blddeford,  Maine. 


Watch  and  Chain. 


AGENTS  WANTED.  — Call  and  examine,  or 
10  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  20  cents,  that  retail  for 
$2,  urgently  needed  by  every  person,  by 

R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


$11  Watch  and  Chain.  $11 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold-Plated  Watch  and  Chain, 
fine  Swiss  movement,  handsome  dial  and  hands,  warrant- 
ed a perfect  time-keeper,  for  8 Dollars-  Engraved 
Silver-  same  as  above,  chain  included,  8 Dollars. 

A very  heavy  Hunting:  Cased  Solid  Silver 
Watch-  full  'eweled,  and  fine  English  movement,  silver 
capped,  warranted  a perfect  time-keeper,  and  a handsome 
Gold  Plated  Chain  included,  for  H Dollars. 

We  will  send,  on  receipt  of  the  money,  one  of  onr 
Watches  and  a Chain,  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  ad- 
dress. These  Watches  are^pecially  adapted  to  the  Army, 
being  heavily  cased  and  perfect  time-keepers,  and  in  run- 
ning order. 

GEORGE  A.  ELY  & CO., 

No.  203  Broadway, 

New  York. 


Constantly  on  hand  and  Engraved  to  Order,  and  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  Price. 


1 JOHN.  W.  HULL. 

\ r>  4™  N Y j A 


$50  for  $20. 

SOLDIERS  IN  THE  ARMY. 

For  $20  we  will  forward  by  mail  or  express,  pre-paid, 
the  following  list  of  Fine  Go!d-Plated  Jewelry : — 4 Vert 
Chains,  12  Gent's  Seal  Rings,  3 Gold  Pens  and  Extension 
Holden,  6 Vest  Hooks,  4 Fancy  Watch  Keys,  12  Bosom 
or  Scarf  Pins,  4 pair  Sleeve  Buttons,  3 Box  and  Glass 
Bins  for  Miniatures,  3 Double  Glass  Lockets,  and  3 Clus- 
ter Stone  Pins.  Address  THOMAS  CAFFERTEY  & CO., 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Terms  Cash  in  advance.  Send  for  a Catalogue.  . 
dress  C.  L.  BALCH  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  New  York. 


ANY  WIDOW,  or  Parent,  or  Orphan,  or 
Brother,  or  Sister  of  any  Soldier,  Sailor,  Marine, 
killed,  or  who  has  died  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
who  desires  Ninety-six  Dollars  ($96)  a year  Pension,  from 
One  to  Four  Hundred  Dollars  ($100  to $400)  Cash  Bounty 
and  all  the  arrears  of  pay  due  him,  should  call  at  once  or 
write  to  JOSEPH  E.  DKV1TT  & Co.,  No.  427  Walnut 
St.,  Philadelphia.  Also  state  pay,  if  there  is  any  due. 


TO  THE  DEBILITATED  AND  THE  DECREPID.— 
For  general  debility  and  exhaustion  of  the  powers  of  na- 
ture, whether  occasioned  by  sickness,  fast  living,  consti- 
tutional decay,  old  age,  or  any  other  physical  or  mental 
cause,  the  one  thing  needful  and  indispensable  is  HOS- 
TKTTER’S  CELEBRATED  STOMACH  BITTERS. 
When  the  fire  of  life  seems  to  be  absolutely  dying  out  in 
the  system,  and  the  mind,  sympathizing  with  the  body,  is 
reduced  almost  to  a state  of  imbecility,  this  mighty  re- 
storative seems,  as  it  were,  to  lift  the  sufferer  out  of  the 
Slough  of  Despond,  and  recruit  and  re-invigorate  both  the 
frame  and  the  intellect.  An  old  farmer,  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Monongahela,  writes  thus  to  Dr.  Hostetler;  “I  can 
compare  the  operation  of  your  Bitters  upon  m°  to  nothing 
but  the  effect  of  a rain  after  a long  dry  spell  in  the  fall 
of  the  year.  The  rain  falling  on  the  meadows  starts  the 
second  ciop  of  grass,  and  your  wholesome  medicine  seems 
to  have  started  a scond  crop  of  life  and  spirits  in  mo." 
And  this  is  truly  the  effect  of  this  grateful  and  powerful 
preparation.  Dailies  of  weak  constitution,  or  whose 
strength  has  been  impaired  by  sickness  or  age,  find  it  a 
most  efficacious  and  delightful  tonic,  and  it  is  adminis- 
tered with  great  success  in  marasmus  or  wasting  of  the 
flesh,  to  young  children.  In  fact,  it  is  a much  safer  and 
surer  cordial  for  the  nursery  than  any  thing  advertised 
specially  for  that  purpose. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Family  Grocers. 

Hostetter’s  Stomach  Bitters, 

Prepared  and  bold  by 

HOSTETTER  & SMITH,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Depot  for  New  York,  476  Broadway. 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  HARNUEN'S  EXPRESS, 
No.  74  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


Use  the  Electro-Metallic  Inboles,  Belts,  and  Arm- 
lets. They  are  an  infallible  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Cold  Feet,  &c.  Mettam  & Co..  No.  429  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Insoles,  $.1  per  pair;  Belts,  $3;  Armlets,  $1  50  each. 
Sent  by  mail  for  30  cents  additional. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES? — My  Ouguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1— 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der.  R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  100  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

Gold!  Gold!  Gold! 

20-000  Watches-  Chains-  &c.-  &c.,  Ac- 
Worth  $100,000. 

To  be  sold  for  One  Dollar  each  without  regard  to  val- 
ue, and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you  are  to 
get.  Send  20  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  wliat  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular,  containing  full  list  of  articles  and  particu- 
lars ; also  Terms  to  those  who  act  as  Agents.  Address 
C.  F.  SI1UTTS,  235  River  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

M Opera  and  Field-Glasses 
Of  great  power,  from  $3  50 
to  $25-  Spectacles  and  Eye 
Glasses.  ^ Also  Holiday  Goods 

Broadway,  upB stairs,  bend  for 


Look. 


Look.  Look. 


Rich,  Racy,  and  Instructive. — An  excellent  nnmbei. 
For  portraits,  character,  and  biographies  of  Gen.  Banks, 
Lord  Lyndiiurst,  ets.,  with  portraits  of  many  beautiful 
women,  Egyptian  mummies,  Sioux  Indians,  Love,  Court- 
ship, and  Marriage,  Wild  Men  and  Beasts,  Children,  How 
Miss  K.  got  a Husband,  A Woman’s  Experience,  The  Se- 
cret of  Beauty,  Love-Signs  in  the  Face,  The  Beard— Its 
Significance.  Dream.-,  Causes  and  Effect,  sec  the  January 
number  Phrenological  Journal,  now  ready.  15  cents, 
or  $1  50  a year.  New  volume.  Fowler  & Wells,  No. 
308  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

IMPORTANT  to  the  PENNSYLVANIA  RE- 

X serves — Any  Soldier  of  the  Pennsyvania  Reserve  Reg- 
iments, who  may  have  been  discharged,  or  who  is  in  the 
city,  can  hear  something  greatly  to  Ids  advantage  by  call- 
ing upon  or  sending  his  address  to  JOSEPH  E.  DEVITT, 
No.  427  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  Military  and 
Naval  Agency. 


Circulation  over  100,000. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Single  Copies  Six  Cents. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 5 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club  of 

Ten  SunaoRi.  'is,  at  $2  60  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $25. 

Terms  to  Advertisers Seventy-five  Cents  per  line 

for  inside,  and  One  Dollar  per  line’ for  outside  Adver 
tisements._ 

Vols.  I.,  iL,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VT.  and  VII.  for  the  Years 
1857.  1S53,  1S59,  1SC0,  1861,  1862,  and  1S63  of  “HAR- 
PER’S WEEKLY,"  handsomely  bound  in  Cloth  extra, 
Price  $5  00  each,  are  now  ready. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publibhees. 

OriomalYTom 


H.  A.  HARVEY,  84  Maiden  Lane,N.  Y.,  TWINES, 
Ropes,  CORDAGE-  and  Yarn,  Steam  Packing.  Wick, 
CARPET  WARP-  Fish  Lines,  Blocking  Cord,  Loom 
Cord  and  Surgeons'  Tow,  Writing  and  Wrapping  PA- 


Salesmen  Wanted. 

$75  a month,  or  commission  allowed  on  salei 
HALE  & CO.,  Newburvpi 


R.  Envelopes,  and  Paper.  Bags.  , I 

Digitize!!  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Roman  Scarfs 

c£Nt  by  MA|. 

° EVERYWHERE  k 


ARTIFICIAL  LEGS 

feARWS  S E LPH  0 s patent 


Atlantic  Monthly 


STAMMERING 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Davis  Collamore  & Co., 

479  Broadway.  below  Broome  Street. 
Arc  note  Opening  HOLIDAY  GOODS  in  great  Vari- 
ety and  of  very  beautiful  styles. 

Also  Dining,  Tea,  and  Toilet  Sets.  Glass  Ware, 
engraved  with  Orest  or  Initial. 

Blue  Canton  Coffee  Cups,  &c.,  &c. 
Chicken  Egg  Dishes. 


Schuyler,  Hartley  & Graham, 

19  IVIaidcn  Lane  and  22  John  Street, 

31  Rue  Uu  Chateau  d’Eau,  Paris,  Sands  St.,  Birmingham, 
England. 

French  and  English  Fancy- 
Goods. 

Porcelain  Vases.  Mantel  Ornaments.  Marble 
Clocks.  Bronzes.  Card  Receivers.  Photograph  Al- 
hums.  Odeur  and  Dressing  Cases.  Carved  Wood 
Work-Boxes.  Liqcer  Cases.  Opera  Glasses.  Pans. 
Leather  Bags.  Also  JET  AND  CORAL  JEWELRY, 
DIAMONDS,  WATCHES,  &c. 

Military  Goods — Guns  - Pistols — Cutlery,  &c. 
FINE  ENGLISH  SKATES. 


Agents  should  be  careful  in  directing  their  orders  for 
our  Original  aud  “only  Genuine''  Extra  Large  Size  Sta- 
tionery Prize  Packages,  which  have  become  so  popular 
through  the  fine  quality  and  value  of  their  contents.  As 
we  have  several  imitators,  who  copy  our  Styles,  Adver- 
tisements, Premiums,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
Agents,  wc  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  the  “ Celebrated 
Hickards  Prize  Packages and  none  are  genuine  unless 
bought  direct  from  us.  Those  parties  who  advertise  to 
give  a “ Premium,  Watch"  to  agents  will  not  do  so  unless 
the  agent  first  pays  them  from  $-40  to  $50  in  cash.  This  “ wc 
challenge  ung  of  them  to  deny."  We  will  present  a case 
of  100  of  our  Finest  Packages  to  any  agent  who  obtains  a 
watch  from  them  without  first  paying  the  above-named 
amount.  Their  attempt  to  present  premiums,  after  our 
long-established  custom,  is  in  this  case  but  a poor  dodge. 
Wo  still  do  as  we  have  done  for  years  past,  present  free 
to  every  one  who  acts  as  our  agent  a Fine  Gold  or  Silver 
Hunting-Case  Watch,  “ Genuine  English  Movements ,” 
and  warranted  a correct  time-keeper.  These  watches  aro 
presented  on  the  spot  or  sent  with  the  first  order.  No  one 
else  does  this.  Our  Wonderful  Ptckages  contain  more 
r ally  valuable  articles  than  any  half  dozen  others  ever 
sold.  Among  the  surprising  contents  of  each  package  will 
be  found  Fine  Stationery,  Pens,  Pencils,  Envelopes,  La- 
dies’ Fashion  Plates,  Designs  for  Neadlc-w-  rk,  Cottage 
Keepsakes,  Household  Companions,  Let  ter- Writer’s  In- 
structor, Parlor  Amusements,  Gent's  Pocket  Calendars  for 
1304,  Union  Emblems,  Camp  Companions  for  Soldiers, 
Military  Likenesses,  Games,  Army  Advice,  liana  Recipes, 
Many  Ways  to  get  Rich.  Yankee  Notions,  Fancy  Articles, 
Ricli  and  Costly  Presents  of  Fashionable  Jewelry,  &c.,  &c., 
all  together  worth  many  dollars,  for  only  25c.  Agents 
make  immense  profits.  100  to  200  per  cent,  allowed.  We 
guarantee  smart  agents  can  make  $15  per  day.  Our  reg- 
ular agents  average  that.  Our  Packages  stand  same  as 
ever,  above  all  others  for  quality  and  quantity  of  contents. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  camp  and  town  in  the  country. 
Goods  spnt  safe  to  all  parts  of  the  army.  Send  for  our 
Great  New  Circular  for  1864,  containing  Extra  Premi- 
um inducements,  free.  S.  C.  RICKARDS  & CO.,  102 
Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  Only  Original,  and  Largest  and  old- 
est I’rize  Package  House  in  the  World. 


Genuine  Fnll-Jeweled  American  Le- 
ver Watches,  in  4 Ounce  Coin 
Silver  Hunting  Cases,  Gold  Joints, 
for  $35. 

Also  every  variety  of  good  Welches  at  equally  low  rates. 
All  orders  from  the  Army  mat  be  pre-puid,  as  the  Ex- 
press Companies  will  not  take  hills  for  collection  on  soldiers. 

J.  L.  FERGUSON,  Imporlcr  of  Watches. 

203  Broadway  New  York. 


. A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold-Plated  Watch,  Lever  Cap, 
small  size,  English  Movements,  perfect  time-keeper.  Sect 
free  by  mail,  in  neat  case,  for  only  $7.  A Solid  Silver, 
same  as  above,  $7.  Specially  adapted  to  the  ARMY. 
Cl  IAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  3S  & 40  Ann  Street,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper,  of  Aug.  22,  says: 
“ Messrs.  NORTON  & CO.  have  combined  two  very  de- 
sirable things  in  a watch  — cheapness  and  reliability. 
Wlien  it  is  known  that  for  $7  a person  can  have  an  excel- 
lent timekeeper,  there  will  be  greater  punctuality  in  all 
the  affairs  of  life.” 


AMERICAN 


UNAVOIDABLY  POSTPONED. 

Eugenie  (Reading  the  English  Note).  “The  Bulls  don’t  come,  Dear 
Louis,  “li’m! — Then  of  course  we  must  give  up  the  Party.” 


COU-iVBj 


The  only  enameled  “Tum-over"  Collnr  made  in  met- 
is. Send  $1  for  a “ Turn-over"  or  75  cents  for  a “Chok- 
to  Box  5173  , and  receive  it  by  return  mail.  Ameri- 
in  enameled  Metallic  Collar  Co.,  94  Pino  St.,  N.  Y. 


A Beautiful  Complexion,  free  from  Tan. 

Pimples  and  Freckle?,  may  easily  be  procured  by  usin'.; 
tho  “BALM  OF  THOUSAND  FLOWERS."  For  shav- 
ing it  is  unsurpassed.  It  is  composed  of  palm  oil,  honey, 
and  other  valuable  articles,  highly  perfumed  by  its  own  in- 
gredients, and  when  used  for  washing,  night  and  morning, 
renders  the  skin  soft  and  white,  and  free  from  blemish. 
Price  51'  cents. 

The  Trade  supplied  by  HOWARD,  SANGER  & CO., 
165  and  107  Chambers  Street,  N.  Y.,and  for  sale  bv  all 

Druggists. 


Eanlters  and  Dealers  in  Govermnept  Securities, 


E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY, 
Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Materials, 

£501  Broadway,  New  York. 


AGEHTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FIYE-TWENTY  LOAN, 

Mo.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Card  Photographs. 

Our  Catalogue  now  embraces  considerably  over 

FOUR  THOUSAND 

different  subjects  (to  which  additions  are  continually  being 
made)  of  Portraits  of  Eminent  Americans,  etc.,  viz. : 

72  Major-Generals,  625  Statesmen, 

190  Brigadier-Generals,  127  Divines, 

259  Colonels,  11G  Authors, 

84  Lieut. -Colonels,  30  Artists, 

207  Other  Officers,  112  Stage, 

60  Officers  of  tlie  Navy,  46  Prominent  Women, 


3-0G0  dozen  pnre  Roman  Scarfs* 

Made  from  the  Purest  and  Softest  Silk. 

These  are  the  most  fashionable,  elegant,  and  economic- 
al Scarfs  ever  imported,  as  they  are  reversible ; one  Scarf 
Is  ns  good  as  two. 

They  are  much  worn  in  Europe  by  bot  h ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. Can  be  worn  with  either  pin  or  ring. 

The  whole  lot  will  be  retailed  at 

WHOLESALE  PRICES! 

$1  50  AND  $2  EACH. 

A single  Scarf  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  cash,  and 
-ix  cent,-  for  postage. 

Very  fi:io  Gold  Plated  Scarf  Pina  or  Rings 
At  $1  50  each. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD,  No.  387  Broadway,  New  York. 


A Gold  Watch  Free! 


To  nil  who  net  as  Agents  for  our  splqpdid  STATION- 
ERY 1'ltlZE  PACKETS,  which  contain  fine  Writing  Ma- 
rinis, Paper.  Envelope?,  Handsome  Jewelry,  Novelties 
the.  Holiday?,  &c.,  &c.  l’ei :.il  for  only  25  cts.  Worth 
e times  r :.?  much.  These  Packets  contain  better  Sta- 
t'.iaery  and  more  tiian  any  ether?  put  up.  They  are  in 
great  demand;  sales  quick;  tho  profits  Immense;  and, 
in  addition,  receive  as  a present  from  u>  a splendid  Gold 
or  Solid.  Silver  Watch,  warranted  a perfect  time-k  eper, 
■ .'ll  ten  times  a?  much  as  tlie  Composition  Watches 
• .a  with  the  trarii  sold  by  other  panics.  Flen?a  call  or 


For  the  Holidays. 

Prices  Reduced. 
Overcoats, 

Fancy  and  Dress  Suits, 
Robes  de  Chambre, 
Smoking  Jackets, 


Photographic  Albums 

Of  these  we  manufacture  a great  variety,  ranging  in  p:> 
from  50  cents  to  $50  each. 

Our  ALBUMS  have  the  reputation  of  Lelng  superior  ii 
beauty  and  durability  to  any  others. 

The  smaller  kinds  can  be  sent  safely  by  mail  at  a post 
age  of  six  cents  per  oz. 

The  more  expensive  can  be  sent  by  express. 


Furnishing  Goods 


ENAMELED  WHITE, 

JLi\  ing  tlie  appearance  and  comfort  of  linen,  have  been 
worn  in  England  for  the  last  two  years  in  preference  to 
any  other  collar,  as  they  arc  readily  cleaned  in  one  min- 
ute with  n sponge. 

To  Military  Men  and  Travelers  they  are  invaluable. 

Price  $1  each,  sent  by  Post  to  any  part  of  the  Union  on 
receipt  of  $1 15. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
AGENTS  WANTED  in  everv  Town  in  the  Union. 

& W.  II.  WARD,  Sole  Agent  for  U.  S.,  387  B' way,  N.  Y. 

FRENCH  FLANNEL 

OVERSHIRTS. 

the  largest  assortment  in  New  York,  $2  75,  $3,  $3  75  each ; 
all  cut  one  yard  long. 

A single  Shirt  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  cost  The 
cost  of  postage  must  be  enclosed — 63  cents  for  each  Shirt. 

Send  the  size  of  your  neck. 

ENGLISH  MERINO  UNDERSHIRTS  AND  DRAW- 
ERS, $2,  $2  25,  and  $2  50.  SCOTCH  LAMB’S  WOOL 
UNDERSHIRTS  AND  DRAWERS.  ALSO,  FINE 
WHITE  SHIRTS  MADE  TO  MEASURE  AT  $24,  $30, 
$36,  AND  $42  PER  DOZEN. 

Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  direction?  fur  self-measurement,  list  of  prices, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  shirts  and  collars  sent 
free  everywhere. 

The  Cash  can  be  paid  to  Express  company  on  receipt 
of  goods. 


Gentlemen. 
Metropolitan  Leonard 


.utusi  tor  xvaturru  Limbs 

Hied  24  yiars.)  516  Broadway. 


Garibaldi  Suits 


We  also  keep  a large  assortment  of 

Stereoscopes  and  Steroscepic  Views. 

Our  Catalogue  of  these  will  he  sent  to  any  address  on  re- 
ceipt of  Stamp. 

E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY, 

JLanufactorers  of  Photographic  Materials, 

501  Broadway,  New  York. 

Friends  or  relatives  of  prominent  military  men  will 
confer  a favor  by  sending  us  their  likenesses  to  copy. 
They  will  be  kept  carefully,  and  returned  uninjured. 

FINE  ALBUMS  MADE  TO  ORDER  for  Con- 
gregations to  present  to  their  Pastor,  or  for  other  purposes, 
with  suitable  inscriptions,  &c. 


Bankers,  No.  44  Wall  Street, 

WILL  CONTINUE  TO  FURNISH 

u.  S.  FIVE-TWENTY  EONDS 

As  long  as  issued  by  Government  at  Tar  and  Interest. 
To  BANKS  and  BANKERS  the  usual  commission  al- 


* 'Children. 

Devlin  & Co., 

Broadway,  cor.  Grand  St. 
Broadway,  cor.  Warren  St. 


: also  buy  and  sell  at  market  rates, 

Ona  Year  CERTIFICATES  OF  INDEBTEDNE 
COUPON  BONDS  OF  1881. 

7.30  TREASURY  NOTES. 

QUARTERMASTER  CHECKS. 


BILLIARD  BALLS. 

compressed  Ivory  Billiard  Balls,  21  and  2j  in.,  $10 
. 2 in.  Bagatelle,  $8  per  set.  U in.  Bagatelle,  $6 
. 15  Ball  Pool,  $30  set.  WM.  M.  WELLING,  207 
St.,  New  York,  sign  of  the  Golden  Elephant. 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE, 

Magnifying  small  objects  500  times  Mailed  free  ev- 
erywhere for  30  Cents.  Five  of  different  powers  for 
$1  00.  Apdress  F.  C.  BOWEn,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mass. 


Maturing  Certificates  of  Indebtedness  collected  on  favor- 
able terms. 

VERMILYE  & CO., 

BANKERS,  No.  14  Wall  Street,  X.  V. 


No.  3S7  Broadway,  New  York. 


Lands.  To  all  Wanting  Farms. 

LANDS TO  ALL  WANTING  FARMS Large  and 

thriving  s'  til  ment,  mild  and  healthful  climate.  30  miles 
south  of  Philadelphia  by  railroad.  Rich  soil,  produces 
large  crops,  which  can  now  be  seen  growing.  Twenty  and 
fifty  acre  tracts,  at  from  $15  to  $20  per  acre,  payable 
within  four  year?.  Good  business  opening  for  Manufac- 
turers and  others,  churches,  schools,  ami  good  society.  It 
is  now  tlie  most  improving  place  East  or  West.  Hundreds 
are  settling  and  building.  The  beauty  with  which  tlie 
place  is  laid  out  Is  unsurpassed.  Letter?  answered.  Pa- 
pers containing  reports  and  giving  full  information  will 
bo.  sent  free.  Address  CH  AS.  K.  LAN  DIS,  Vineland  Post 
Office,  Cntnberlmd  County,  New  Jersey. 

From  Report  of  Solon  Robinson,  Agricultural  Editor-of 
the  Tribune: — It  is  one  of  I lie  mo-t  extensive  fertile  tracts, 
in  an  almost  level  position  and  suitable  condition  for 
pleasant  farming  that  we  know  of  this  side  of  the  West- 
ern prairies. 


For  1864 

Will  contain  Poems  by  Rouurt  Browning,  Henry  W. 
Longfellow,  James  Russell  Lowell,  John  G.  Whit- 
tier, and  others  of  the  best  living  poets.  Price  $3  00  per 
year,  postage  paid;  a liberal  reduction  to  clubs. 

Address  TICKNOR  &.  FIELDS,  Boston. 


IVORY  SLEEVE  BUTTONS 

Engraved  with  initials,  75c.  per  pair,  sent  free  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  price.  Pearl,  $1  00  per  set,  each.  WM.  J. 
WELLING,  manufacturer  of  Ivory  goods,  207  Centre  St., 
N.  Y.,  sign  of  tho  Golden  Elephant. 


it  Scientific  Appli- 
rc  Pamphlets  and 
W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


ering  cured  by  Bates’ 
(New  Edition  of)  de 
" ” '■  • MEA1 


Drawings,  address  1 1.  C 


Remington’s 


Fogjj’s  Double-Action  Patent  Lever 

SKATE  BUCKLE, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  on  Strap?,  at  wholesale,  by 
. STEVENS,  Manufacturer  of  Skates,  Straps,  and  Leath- 
r Goods,  215  Pearl  St,,  New  York,  6S  Kilby  St.,  Boston. 


Shnlts’  Onguenti  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  post- 
paid, for  30  cents.  Address  C.  F SIIULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  PENS  AND  CASES. 

Retailed  at  wholesale  prices.  14  kt.  Gold  Pen,  Solid 
Silver  Case,  $1  50,  warranted  for  one  year,  guarantee  ac- 
companying each  Pen.  Send  for  a circular.  Pens  re- 
pointed  on  receipt  of  35  cent?. 

K.  S.  JOHNSON,  15  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


f army  and  navy 

iii  REVOLVER. 

Approved  by  the  Government. 

Warranted  superior  to  any  other  Pistol  of  the  kind 
Also  Pocket  and  Belt  Revolvers.  Sold  by  the  Trade  gen 

“lW'  E.  EEMniGTON  & SONS, 

Ilion  N.  Y. 


1UKN  & CO. 


Solicitors  of  American  and  Foreign  Patents, 

And  Publishers  of  the  Illustrated  Scientific  Ameri- 
can. 37  Park  Row,  N.  Y.  Pamphlets  of  information  con- 
cerning Patents,  free.  Specimens  of  the  Paper,  free. 


ron 

Holiday  Presents, 

SEE 

J.  If,  Winslow  & Co.’s 


®War  Items 

We  have  encouraging  reports 
from  the  army  of  the  Pain  Kill- 
er. One  writes: — 

“My  little  bottle  of  Pain  Kill- 
er was  worth  mere  to  me  than 
it?  weight  in  gold.  The-  fatigue 
of  our  first  week’s  marcli  and 
exposure,  which  put  so  many 
of  our  noble  fellows  on  the  sick 
list,  thanks  to  that  little  bottle, 
only  left  ine  stronger  and  har- 
dier than  when  I left  home.  It  cured  a comrade  of  the 
camp  diarrhoea  in  a few  hours." 


SPECIAL  NOTICE, 


The  Soldier's  Gift 
To  the  Loved  One  at  Homo. 

Wo  will  deliver,  f ree  of  freight  chagc,  at  any  Express 

Office  East  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  any  of  our  beautiful  Albums 

of  tlie  Mine  of  $5  or  more,  that  may  he  ordered  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  State  as  Presents 
to  friends  at  home.  We  manufacture  elegant  styles  at  ail 
prices  to  $25,  and  higher. 

K & H.  T.  ANTHONY, 

Manufacturers  amt  Importin'’, 


Agents,  male  or  female,  Soldiers,  and  all  having  some 
time  to  spare,  aro  particularly  requested,  ns  a favor,  to 
send  ns  their  address,  Riid  we  will  send  in  return,  free, 
information  for  which  they  will  be  thankful.  We  offer 
extra  :nuiicemrnt8-  From  $0  to  $15  per  day  ahove  ex- 
penses. We  want  addresses  from  f,vf.ry  county  in  tlie 
U.  S.,  and  from  every  regiment  in  the  Army.  Address 
in  full,  RICHARDS  & CO.,  37  ..nd  39  Nassau  Street,  Box 
3131,  N.  Y.  


Learn  to  Skate  in  One  Hour  by  using- 
The  American  Parlor 
Or  Floor  ^Jcatc. 
Hard  Rubber  Boilers, 
J Anti-!riction  Axles, 
(jjro  t Frederick  Steven”. 


GENTS  WANTED. — $2  positive!}'  made  from  20  ct? 
. urgently  needed  by  every  person.  Call  and  exat 
— • - ample*  sent  five  by  mail  for  20  eta. ; retail?  I 
WOLCOTT,  170  CUnthnm  Sqtufte,  N.  Y. 


Send  a stamp  for  my  Circular?.  Ad3rs?B 
I?,  BWWn,  Mbit". 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Original  from  rawK8'"* 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


' $1.00  FOR  FOUR  MONTHS. 
.53.00  FER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


AtERlLL’8  *rtt  Taok.] 


UNIVERSITY  OF 
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HARPERS  WEEKLY. 


[Jaotjary  IS,  1864. 


AVERILL’S  RAID. 

We  give  on  page  36  the  portrait  of  General 
Aterill,  whoso  dash  upon  the  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee Railroad  is  “one  of  the  most  hazardous,  im- 
portant, and  successful  raids  Bincc  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war.”  We  must  defer  to  a future  time 
a sketch  of  the  services  of  General  Averill.  The 
best  account  of  his  raid  is  contained  in  his  own  dis- 
patch, the  essential  points  of  which  will  be  found  in 
our  Number  of  January  9.  Our  sketch  presents  an 
instant  in  this  expedition,  which  is  thus  described 
by  a correspondent  of  the  press:  “All  of  the  col- 
umns suffered  severely  from  cold  and  hunger ; but 
the  severest  suffering  was  attached  to  AverilPs 
command.  The  rights  were  bitter.  It  rained, 
snowed,  and  hailed.  Imagine  the  gathering  cf 
clouds,  the  twilight  approaching,  the  wearied  sol- 
dier and  foot-sore  horse  climbing  and  scraping  up 
the  steep  mountain  roads;  then  the  descending  of 
the  storm,  the  water  freezing  as  it  touched  the 
ground,  the  line  winding  its  way  up  one  side  and 
down  another,  entering  passes  that  seemed  to  be 
the  terminus  of  these  mountainous  creations,  and 
then  emerging  upon  open  lands  but  to  feel  the  fury 
of  the  storm  the  more  severe,  and  he  can  form  but 
a mere  idea  of  what  was  the  scene  on  this  trying  oc- 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Saturday,  January  16,  1864. 


TIIE  GOVERNOR  AND  THE 
POLICE. 

GOVERNOR  SEYMOUR  has  removed  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Commissioners  upon 
the  ground  that  their  report  of  the  riots  of  last 
summer  is  sectarian  and  partisan.  The  passage 
of  the  report  upon  which  ho  bnses  this  objection 
is  as  follows : 

“ These  violent  proceedings  had  a political  design  and 
direction,  and  received  encouragement  from  newspapers 
and  partisans  of  influence  and  intelligence.  The  Board 
of  Police  had  been  threatened  with  summary  removal, 
which  wns  expected  to  occur  immediately.  Members  of 
the  force  desired  tlie  removal,  Rnd  there  were  not  lacking 
Instances  of  Insubordination  — tuo  fruit  of  the  expected 
change.  A largo  portion  of  the  jrce  were  of  the  same 
nationality  and  political  and  religious  faith  of  the  riotous 
mob.” 

Certainly  there  could  he  no  simpler  or  calmer 
statement  of  the  facts  than  is  here. presented. 
Is  it  “partisan”  to  say  that  the  riots  received 
encouragement  from  newspapers  and  partisans 
of  influence  and  intelligence?  But  Governor 
Seymour  has  surely  not  forgotten  his  own  speech 
at  the  Academy  of  Music  on  the  4th  of  July, 
about  ten  days  before  the  riots,  in  which,  after 
sneering  at  the  war  and  the  Government,  he 
warns  the  latter  that  mobs  can  play  at  necessity 
ns  well  as  a Government.  Governor  Seymour 
surely  knows,  what  every  other  man  in  the  coun- 
try knows,  that  the  riots  sprang  from  the  bitter 
hostility  to  the  Government  and  the  war,  and 
the  incessant  dennneiation  of  the  law  of  the  land 
which  distinguished  the  speeches  of  Vallandi- 
gham,  Brooks,  and  other  men  at  the  regular 
meetings  of  Mr.  Luke  Cozans’s  Democratic  As- 
sociation, Mr.  Cozans,  ns  is  well  known,  being 
a particular  friend  of  Fernando  Wood.  Gov- 
ernor Seymour  surely  knows,  what  no  law-obey- 
ing citizen  has  forgotten,  that  not  only  did  the 
mob  and  its  abettors  count  upon  his  passive  co- 
operation ; but  that  he  stood  at  the  City  Hall, 
the  chief  civil  magistrate  sworn  to  execute  the 
laws,  and  told  the  rioters,  recking  with  innocent 
blood  nnd  raving  in  outrage  of  every  law  human 
and  divine,  that  he  had  asked  the  Government 
to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  law,  which  they 
put  forth  as  their  excuse  for  arson  and  massacre. 

These  are  facts  of  history.  Is  not  Governor 
Seymour  a “partisan  of  influence  and  intelli- 
gence,” and  is  it  an  offense  incapacitating  men 
for  public  office  to  tell  the  truth  of  him  as  of  all 
other  instigators  of  the  mob  ? 

Or  is  it  any  less  true  that  influential  papers  in 
the  city  spoke  of  these  bloody  nnd  murderous 
mobs  ns  “ an  uprising  of  the  people,  ” hoping 
that  they  would  lead  to  some  signal  nnd  fearful 
embarrassment  of  the  Government  in  prosecuting 
the  war?  And  will  any  honest  man  reed  the 
daily  issues  of  a single  paper,  The  World,  for  a 
fortnight  before  the  outbreak,  and  not  say  that 
it  gave  “ encouragement”  to  the  rioters  ? Is  it, 
then,  “partisan” to  say  so?  Docs  a man  cease  to 
be  fit  for  Police  Commissioner  because  he  thinks 
that  the  course  of  such  papers  was  destructive 
of  the  public  peace? 

It  seems  also  that  it  is  “sectarian”  to  say 
that  a large  part  of  tlie  police  force  were  of  the 
same  religious  faith  with  the  mob.  It  may  be 
a mistake,  but  how  is  it  “sectarian?”  Is  it 
perhaps  liable  to  that  charge  because  it  implies 
that  the  mob  were  of  one  religious  faith?  But 
can  any  fact  be  more  notorious  than  that  the 
mob  was  mostly  composed  of  Irish,  and  that  the 
Irish  are  generally  of  one  faith  ? Why  else  did 
the  late  Archbishop  Hughes  summon  them  to 
his  house,  nnd  address  them  as  their  spiritual 
head,  and  beg  them  not  to  disgrace  the  name  of 
Irishmen  and  Catholics?  To  mention  these 
facts,  without  which  their  report  would  be  cu- 
riously incomplete  and  unfaithfnl,  shows,  ac- 
cording to  Governor  Seymour,  that  the  Com- 
missioners have  departed  from  the  impartial  and 
dispassionate  position  of  public  officers,  nnd 
have  lost  their  usefulness . ; _ . l, 

it  will  be  plain  yil(3i|,4il4d:3v*j7  attentive 


reader  of  these  reasons  for  the  removal  'that 
Governor  Seymour  lends  himself  to  the  pitiful 
attempt  of  Mr.  M'Keon  to  excite  a religious 
rancor  in  this  country.  Do  these  gentlemen 
not  know  that  they  arc  playing  with  edged  tools  ? 
that  to  excite  such  a feeling  is  to  annihilate  those 
for  whose  support  it  is  a bid  ? Much  may  be 
pardoned  to  the  desperate  political  extremity  of 
Mr.  Seymour.  A year  ago  his  prospects  were 
unclouded  for  the  nomination  and  support  of 
the  “Conservative”  party  for  the  Presidency. 
This  year  even  the  rump  of  the  old  Whig  party 
passes  him  by  for  M'Clellan,  and  a man  would 
be  laughed  at  who  should  name  Mr.  Seymour  as 
a candidate.  Mr.  Seymour  knows  why.  It  is 
his  conduct  as  “a  partisan”  during  the  riots, 
and  his  futile  struggles  to  perplex  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  war.  Much  may  be  pardoned  to 
his  extremity.  But  when  he  tries  to  excite  re- 
ligious hate,  it  is  an  effort  which  shows  his  own 
consciousness  of  his  desperate  position. 


THE  TLC  i.V.  CONFESSED. 

The  Richmond  Inquirer  of  December  1 8 ha9 
a very  remarkable  article  upon  the  rebel  con- 
scription, in  which  it  states  plainly  the  political 
philosophy  of  the  leaders  in  the  rebellion.  It  is 
exactly  that  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  It  is  that  which 
every  honest  supporter  of  slavery  must  logically 
hold.  And  when  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the 
Southern  States  are  once  able  to  comprehend 
the  intentions  of  the  leaders  they  now  so  blindly 
follow,  the  retribution  will  bo  terrihle  and  de- 
served. 

The  argument  for  the  universal  conscription, 
says  the  Inquirer,  is  based  upon  the  equality  of 
every  man,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  every 
man  ought  to  go  to  the  field.  It  then  asks: 

“ Is  not  our  war  based  on  the  principle  and  fact , 
which  all  history  has  demonstrated  as  a truth — 
the  inequality  of  man— for  policy  we  say  of  races." 
In  other  words,  the  rebellion  is  a reaction  against 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Men  have 
not  equal  rights,  and  although  we  do  not  yet 
quite  dare  to  say  so,  that  is  what  we  mean. 

The  great  need  of  tlie  Southern  people  is  a 
leader.  Some  man  who  would  show  them  that, 
nnder  pretense  of  holding  colored  men  in  slavery, 
the  real  purpose  of  the  aristocracy  is  that  capital 
shall  own  labor  of  every  kind ; and  that,  if  se- 
cession could  be  accomplished,  an  immediate  re- 
organization of  society  upon  a strictly  aristocrat- 
ic basis  would  follow.  Such  a leader  would 
show  the  people  that  the  scriptural  argument  for 
slavery  upon  which  the  slaveholders  rely,  is  an 
argument  for  the  enslaving  of  white  men,  for  the 
old  Hebrew  slaves  were  not  black ; and  that,  in 
fact,  they  are  fooled  to  their  own  destruction  by 
the  men  for  whom  they  fight  so  bravely.  It  was 
the  knowledge  that,  if  the  right  of  free  speech, 
guaranteed  byHhe  Constitution,  were  tolerated 
in  the  South,  slavery  would  be  destroyed  by  the 
common -sense  of  the  Southern  people,  which 
made  Calhoun  and  all  his  school  insist  upon  sup- 
pressing it.  Consequently,  in  its  most  import- 
ant provision,  the  Constitution  has  been  a dead 
letter  in  every  slave  State  for  more  than  thirty 
years. 

Meanwhile  as  the  rebel  leaders  aro  all  slave- 
drivers,  and  hound  by  a common  purpose  and 
peril,  and  as  the  people  have  neither  the  habit 
of  free  thought  nor  disenssion,  but,  being  igno- 
rant, are  the  easy  victims  of  appeals  to  prejudice 
nnd  the  baser  passions,  it  will  be  yet  a long 
time  before  they  fairly  understand  their  condi- 
tion, and  see  that  fliey  are  fighting  merely  to 
rivet  their  own  chains.  But  some  day  we  shall  ; 
hear  that  in  some  remote  corner  a few  men 
have  made  a stand  against  the  sweeping  con- 
scription. There  will  not  be  available  force  to 
compel  their  obedience.  Successful  disaffection 
will  spread ; and  once . emancipated  from  the 
iron  control  of  the  great  slave-drivers,  these 
men  will  see  that  their  interest,  their  prosperity, 
their  peace  and  progress,  lie  in  the  total  over- 
throw of  a system  which  makes  a great  slave- 
driver  like  Jefferson  Davis  the  direct  and  over- 
powering rival  of  every  poor  artisan  or  laborer 
in  the  South  who  lives  by  the  work  of  his  own 
hands. 


“ OUR  OWN.” 

Mb.  Cjiarlfs  Mackay,  the  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times,  has  returned  to  this  country  and  to 
his  vocation.  When  he  left  for  England  in  the  au- 
tumn it  was  supposed  that  he  had  been  recalled  on 
account  of  the  ridiculous  position  into  which  his  re- 
ports of  affairs  and  opinions  upon  this  side  of  the 
water  had  thrown  the  Times.  The  Chevalier  Ga- 
lenga,  more  generally  known  ns  Mariotti  (a  family 
name),  who  filled  the  post  of  correspondent  ad  in- 
terim, was  a man  of  very  much  greater  ability  than 
Mr.  Mackay,  but  of  a disappointed  and  bitter  feel- 
ing, which  rendered  all  his  comments  upon  our  af- 
fairs sharp  and  cynical. 

It  seems  that  it  was  a mistake  to  suppose  Mr. 
Mackay  recalled.  He  has  resumed  the  duties  of 
his  post.  It  is  not  a pleasant  one,  and  he  has  our 
sincere  commiseration.  To  reside  in  a country  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  fault  with  it;  to  supply  in- 
formation about  it  derived  from  its  enemies ; to  live 
in  New  York,  and  to  wish  the  rebels  at  Richmond  to 
succeed,  when  success  in  Richmond  would  be  an- 
archy in  New  York ; and  to  do  all  this  in  exile,  must 
be  as  dreary  a business  as  the  New  Year  is  likely  to 
see. 

Let  us,  then,  offer  a word  of  friendly  advice  to  this 
correspondent.  Wo  advise  him  to  turn  to  hi*  let- 


ters of  last  summer,  in  June  and  July — letters  in 
which  he  plainly  said  that  the  loyal  Union  men  had 
virtually  given  up  the  contest,  and  in  which  he  an- 
nounced that  the  riots  were  the  beginning  of  the 
counter-revolution — and  then  consider  whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  suppose  that  the  Copperheads  are  tho 
true  representatives  of  public  opinion  in  this  strug- 
gle, or  that  General  Lee,  who  has  not  had  a solitary 
success  since  Stonewall  Jackson  died,  is  the  only 
“great  captain”  on  this  continent. 

If  he  wishes  to  leave  the  London  Times  the  least 
reputation  for  intelligent  criticism  or  sagacious 
prophecy,  let  him  consult  other  oracles  thar  inose 
which  aro  inspired  by  the  hope  of  attaining  political 
power  by  the  failure  of  the  Government.  He  has 
hitherto  made  himself  the  mouth-piece  of  a faction ; 
retailing  all  their  venomous  wishes  as  probabilities, 
and  their  foolish  gossip  zz  the  substance  of  public 
talk.  He  has  imbibed  theii-  frantic  hate  of  what 
they  call  Abolitionism,  ana  rails  at  the  Herculean 
effort  of  a great  nation  to  maintain  its  unity  and 
civil  existence,  as  if  it  were  a mad  ebullition  of 
fanatic  zeal.  If  henceforth  he  will  try  to  under- 
stand that  a clique  of  New  York  Copperheads  are 
not  the  country,  and  that  their  hopes,  and  beliefs, 
and  expectations  in  regard  to  this  war  arc  no  more 
valuable  than  his  own,  he  may  succeed  in  writing 
letters  which  will  not,  indeed,  be  friendly  or  true, 
but  may  be  less  conspicuously  and  absurdly  wide  of 
the  mark  than  those  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
writing. 

THE  SANITARY  FAIRS. 

The  call  for  the  great  Metropolitan  Fair  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  is  issued.  Now  York  is  be- 
hind her  sister  cities,  and  ought  to  bring  up  the 
rear  with  a metropolitan  magnificence.  Chicago 
made  eighty  thousand  dollars,  Boston  a hundred 
and  forty  thousand,  Cincinnati  is  making,  let  us 
hope,  two  hundred  thousand,  and  New  York  should 
continue  with  not  less  than  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Meanwhile  Rochester  has  done  nobly, 
Portland  also:  Albany  is  preparing,  and  in  every 
town  and  city  we  hope  to  hear  of  the  Sanitary  Fair. 

For  what  purpose  more  humane  and  lofty  can 
busy  the  brains  and  the  fingers  of  all  loyal  men, 
women,  and  children  in  the  land  than  the  con- 
tinued care  of  the  soldiers  in  the  field  ? There  they 
are — encamped  by  river  and  sea-side,  on  hills  and 
in  valleys,  our  friends,  our  brothers,  our  sons,  onr 
lovers,  and  as  they  turn  their  eyes  and  hearts  and 
hands  toward  us  at  home,  what  joy  so  great,  what 
cheer  so  encouraging,  as  to  feel  onr  hands  out- 
stretched and  our  hearts  boating  in  response? 

The  Sanitary  Fairs  which  enlist  tho  industry,  the 
thought,  the  interest  of  the  country,  hold  us  all 
closer  together.  It  is  a common  cause,  a common 
toil,  and,  please  God ! a common  victory.  And  so 
long  as  the  war  lasts  the  work  of  the  Commission 
is  unending.  Its  means  of  succor  for  tho  sick  and 
wounded— its  vast  supplies  for  hospital,  and  camp, 
and  field — its  agents,  transports,  and  depots — must 
be  constantly  maintained,  replenished,  and  renewed. 
It  is  not  an  institution  which,  when  once  started, 
goes  of  itself.  When  the  kind  hands  of  the  coun- 
try stop  giving,  and  the  kind  hearts  of  the  country 
lose  the  desire  or  thought  of  giving,  then  the  great 
work  stops,  and  the  son  and  husband  and  father 
languishes  in  the  field  uncared  for.  As  he,  the 
soldier,  can  not  and  must  not  rest,  but  is  always 
ready  for  the  summons,  armed  and  equipped,  so 
must  all  the  rest  of  us  be  ready  at  all  our  posts  with 
the  supports  which  they  have  a right  to  expect. 


MONUMENT  TO  ROBERT  FULTON. 

It  is  incredible  that  in  this  age  and  country  of 
steam,  in  liis  own  city,  washed  by  the  waters  of  the 
river  on  which  his  great  experiment  triumphed,  in 
the  city  which  that  river,  by  means  of  that  triumph, 
has  so  enriched,  no  monument  lias  yet  been  built  to 
Robert  Fulton.  Of  a genius  peculiarly  American, 
and  whose  great  victory  was  achieved  within  the 
memory  of  living  men,  the  personality  of  Fulton  is 
less  familiar  to  us  than  that  of  any  equally  illustri- 
ous American. 

It  seems  that  there  is  a Fulton  Monument  Asso- 
ciation which  is  now  engaged  with  this  subject. 
They  are  understood  to  have  selected  a site  in  Trin- 
ity church-vard,  near  Broadway,  where  Fulton  is 
buried.  Henry  K.  Brown,  the  sculptor,  has  made 
a design  for  a monument.  It  is  a structure  of  P ort- 
land  stone,  resting  on  massive  archer  and  support- 
ing figures  representing  American  lakes  and  rivers. 
Above  these  aro  other  figures  representing  tho  four 
quarters  cf  the  globe,  the  whole  crowned,  at  tho 
height  of  forty  feet,  with  a colossal  statue  of  Ful- 
ton, sitting,  and  holding  in  his  hand  tho  model  oi  a 
steamboat  which  he  offers  to  the  attention  of  the 
world.  A photograph  of  the  design  may  be  seen  at . 
the  Pacific  Insurance  Company’s  office  in  Trinity 
Building. 

It  is  undoubtedly  imposing,  and  what  Mr.  Brown 
does  would  be  nobly  done,  but  wo  fear  lest  at  tho 
height  of  forty  feet  the  face  of  the  statue  should  be 
lost.  The  object  of  such  a work  is  not  merely  to 
commemorate  tlie  fame,  bnt  to  iamiliarize  posterity 
with  the  face  and  form  of  a beneiactor,  or  hero,  or 
statesman.  If  this  can  be  successfully  done  at  that 
height,  the  simplicity  of  the  remainder  of  the  de- 
sign commends  the  whole.  In  any  case,  we  hope  to 
know  before  long  that  the  work  Is  to  be  done,  ami 
that  above  the  clouds  and  smoke,  and  stately  move- 
ment of  the  myriad  steamers  which  fill  the  river, 
the  traveler  to  the  city  may  see,  sitting  enthroned, 
the  figure  of  Robert  Fulton  from  whose  brain  they 
sprang. 

LITERARY. 

Dr.  Draper’s  “ History  of  the  Intellectual  De- 
velopment of  Europe”  (Harpers),  which  has  jnst 
passed  to  a second  edition  in  this  country,  and  by 
its  extensive  scholarship  and  vigorous  thought  has 
already  justly  given  its  author  sb  high  a place 
among  living  authors,  is  being  reprinted  m En- 
TW»  * Dff’dy  1”  tro  splendid 


octavo  volumes,  with  a steel  portrait  of  the  author. 
The  work  is  also  being  translated  into  Italian,  aud 
will  be  published  at  Turin  in  April. 

Charles  Reade’s  “Hard  Cash”  is  now  issued  com- 
plete by  the  Harpers.  Mr.  Dickens,  who  is  now 
engaged  upon  his  new  stony  declares  that  it  is  the 
master-piece  of  the  author;  and  those  who  have 
read  it  as  it  has  appeared  from  week  to  week  are 
aware  that  to  the  usual  attractions  of  his  style  this 
work  lias  a peculiar  value  as  a vivid  picture  of  the 
working  of  the  lunatic  system  in  England ; doing, 
in  fact,  for  the  Lunatic  Asylums  the  service  that 
his  “ Never  too  Late  to  blend”  did  for  the  Peniten- 
tiary system.  It  is  a tale  of  a great  variety  of  in- 
terest, and  of  a much  broader,  firmer  grasp  than 
some  of  Mr.  Reade’s  later  works. 

“Dream  Children.”  (Sever  & Francis,  Cam- 
briilpe.)  The  author  of  “ Seven  little  People  and 
their  Friends,”  pul ilished  a year  ago,  has  written 
another  liock,  which,  following  Charles  Lamb,  he 
calls  “ Dream  Children,”  and  which  is  one  of  the 
most  perfectly  printed  and  completed  little  books 
of  the  year.  At  first  glance  the  book  seems  to  ad- 
dress itself  to  children ; but  it  is  really  no  child’s 
book ; it  is  too  full  and  complex.  It  has  something 
in  it  for  every  one  who  lias  not  lost  his  childhood ; 
who  has  not  so  matured  himrolf  as  to  have  left  out 
of  his  appreciation  the  finest  effects  of  imagination 
and  humor.  This  little  volume  will  make  an  au- 
dience of  its  own,  and  for  that  audience  there  are 
no  other  books  of  the  kind.  The  book  is  made  up 
of  short  stories,  having  a vein  of  romance  running 
through  them,  without  any  thing  which  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  calling  sentiment.  All  of  the  stories 
are  characterized  by  a peculiar  humor — not  a broad 
humor  like  Dickens’s,  bnt  nevertheless  an  exqui- 
site, delicate  humor.  Tlie  author,  in  the  elabora- 
tion of  his  work,  has  shown  an  artist’s  skill  and 
taste,  with  a great  degree  of  enthusiasm,  as  if  his 
working  formed  a part  of  his  life.  The  effect  of 
the  stories  upon  the  imagination  and  upon  tlie  un- 
dercurrent of  moral  sentiment  in  advanced  children 
is  of  the  highest  and  purest  character. 

Professor  Henry  Drisler,  of  Columbia  College, 
has  attacked  Bishop  Hopkins’s  positions  upon  the 
Bible  view  of  slavery  and  routed  him  from  ev- 
ery one.  His  brief  but  most  comprehensive  and 
learned  criticism  is  issued  by  the  Loyal  Publi- 
cation Society,  No.  863  Broadway,  and  is  No.  89 
of  their  publications.  The  surprising  misstate- 
ments, inconsistencies,  and  inevitable  conclusions 
of  the  Bishop’s  letter  are  unsparingly  exposed.  The 
special  force  of  Professor  Drisler’s  pamphlet  is  that 
it  meets  the  Bishop  upon  his  own  ground.  It  fol- 
lows him  into  the  Bible  history  and  into  Biblical 
exegesis,  and  shows  that  whatever  the  nature  of 
Hebrew  slavery  may  have  been,  it  constitutes  no 
more  excuse  for  African  slavery  than  the  polygamy 
of  the  Patriarchs  for  the  Mormon  sealing  of  wives. 
So  of  the  New  Testament  argument:  if  it  proves 
any  thing  it  proves  that  captives  in  war  may  be  en- 
slaved ; it  certainly  does  not  legitimate  the  African 
slave-trade.  Unquestionably  there  has  been  slav- 
ery in  society  before  ours ; nnd  undeniably,  if  the 
fact  is  evidence  of  the  divine  approval,  it  is  ap- 
proved. But  then  crime  of  every  kind  has  always 
abounded ; and  this  fact  is  as  equally  conclusive  of 
the  divine  approval  of  crime.  Moreover  every  na- 
tion as  it  emerges  from  barbarism  into  a higher  civ- 
ilization abolishes  slavery.  Dahomey,  Turkey,  an* 
tho  African  tribes  that  Captain  Speko  discovered, 
cherish  slavery.  Bnt  Western  Europe  and  North- 
ern America  discard  il.  Bishop  Hopkins  pronounces 
for  Dahomey,  barbarism,  and  slavery.  The  human 
heart  and  conscience  and  the  religion  of  Christ  de- 
clare for  civilization  and  liberty.  That  is  the  end 
of  the  matter.  Mr.  Hopkins  will  defend  his  posi- 
tion to  the  last ; bnt  he  will  see  by  a late  English 
work  that  in  that  ho  is  still  following  tho  King  of 
Dahomey.  Professor  Drisler,  in  his  sober,  earnest, 
searching,  and  conclusive  little  pamphlet,  has  done 
the  good  cause  good  service. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

We  have  no  Bentlmentr.l  tenderness  for  a miscreant, 
native  or  foreign ; but  we  think  that  after  n man  is  hanged 
he  might  he  let  alone.  Not  bo,  however,  think  the  colo- 
nial authorities,  according  to  the  Taranaki  Herald , which 
says, 

“The  trial  of  the  linlf-cnste  prisoner,  Hon,  on  the  two 
charges  of  having  taken  part  in  the  murders  at  Wnif-u, 
and  on  the  attack  on  Lieutenant  Waller,  was  concluded  on 
Monday.  lie  was  found  guilty  of  both  charges,  and  was 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  for  the  first  offense,  anil  impris- 
oned for  life  for  the  second." 

11 T suppose,”  said  a gentleman — pointing  to  one  of  those 
huge  perambulating  photographic  vans  that  go  rolling 
about  tho  country,  and  which  wsb  then  stationary  on  the 
common “ that  thing  is  the  fellow's  parlor  Kitchen,  bed- 
room  in  short,  his  everything?”  “Yes,  his  drawing- 

room included,"  replied  his  witty  companion. 

A vep.v  Clever  Disti'  dtion.— A Lover  Is  a Suer— a 
heiress-hunter  a purse-suer^ 

Why  is  n balloonist  like  n man  disinherited  ?— Beeanee 
he  is  an  heir-o* -naught.  

When  is  an  oarsman  like  a herring  ?—When  he  has  a 
hard  roe.  T 

« Where Hhall  I go?”  as  tho  bullet  said  to  the  trigger. 

■jVv-h  • t color  does  flogging  change  a hoy'*  complexion  ? 
—It  him  yell — O / 

“I  p-efer  being  foremost,"  as  the  hare  eaid  to  the 
hounds. 

Why  should  turtles  be  pitied?— Because  theirs  is  a hard 
case. 

A West  Indian,  who  lmd  a remarkably  fiery  nose,  hav- 
ing fallen  asleep  in  his  chair,  a negro-boy  who  was  in 
waiting  observed  n mosquito  hovering  round  his  face. 
Quasliy  eyed  tlie  insect  very  attentively;  at  last  lie  saw  it 
alight  on  his  master’s  nose,  nnd  instantly  fly  off  agnin. 
“ Yah,  yah,"  he  exclaimed,  with  great  glee,  “me  berry  glad 
: to  See  you  burn  your  fut." 
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railed  the  States  of  Colombia,  have  met  with  a serious  de- 
feat. Mosquera,  the  President  of  Colombia,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  gathering  about  4000  men,  attacked  Flores,  who 
had  C5:>0,  and  routed  him  nfter  a sharp  action,  killing  and 
wounding,  according  to  report,  1509,  and  talcing  2000  pris- 
oners. This  action  occurred  on  the  6th  of  December. 


Patrick,”  said  a Judge,  “what  do  you  say  io  the 
charge ! are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  T*  “ Faith,  that  1* 
difficult  for  your  Honor  to  tell,  let  alone  myself.  Wait  till 
1 hear  the  evidence." 


CONGRESS. 

Senate — January  5.  A message  was  received  from  the 
President,  recommending  that  the  payment  of  bounties  to 
veteran  soldiers  bo  continued  until  the  1st  of  February  5 
accompanying  this  were  letters  from  the  Secreta  ry  of  War 
and  the  lYovast  Marshal  General  in  favor  of  the  bounty 
system  as  opposed  to  that  of  drafting : referred  to  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs.— The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
sent  in  a list  of  naval  officers  who  have  left  the  sendee 
and  joined  the  rebels.— Several  petitions  were  presented 
and  referred.— Mr.  Powell  offered  a bill  prohibiting  army 
and  navy  officers  from  interfering  in  State  elections:  re- 
ferred to  Judiciary  Committee.— Mr.  Wilson  introduced  a 
bill  restoring  the  $400  bounty  to  veterans  and  $300  to  vof- 
unteers  until  February  15,  and  offering  $100  bounty  to 
persons  of  African  descent  residing  in  States  now  iu  re- 
bellion  Mr.  Ten  Eyck  moved  the  reference  to  the  Judi- 

ciary Committee  of  that  part  of  the  President's  Message 
relating  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  States;  ho  tpoke  at 
length  in  favor  of  the  President’s  plan:  agreed  to. 

House. — January  5.  Mr.  Smith  introduced  a.  bill  pro- 
viding lor  paying  bounty  and  pensions  to  soldier*  from 
Ohio  and  Kentucky.— A Message  from  the  President  urg- 
ing the  extension  of  the  time  for  paying  bounties  till  Feb- 
ruary 1 was  received  and  referred  to  Military  Committee. 
—Mr.  Fenton  gave  notice  of  a bill  indemnifying  loyal  cit- 
izens for  damages  inflicted  by  the  troops  of  the  United 
States.— Mr.  Coffroth  proposed  a resolution  inquiring  into 
the  services  rendered  and  compensation  received  by  Jay 
Cooke  & Co.  in  the  sale  of  public  securities:  adopted — 
Mr.  Harrington  gave  notice  of  a bill  paying  bounties  to 
soldiers  who,  having  served  less  than  three  years,  have 
been  honorably  discharged.  Several  uuimportant  subjects 
were  also  introduced. 

VIRGINIA  AND  TENNESSEE. 

Our  two  great  armies  are  enjoying  a season  of  rest. 
Beyond  isolated  raids  and  reconnoisaancea  there  is  no  intel- 
ligence from  the  Potomac  or  the  Tennessee The  barbar- 

ous treatment  of  our  prisoners  at  Richmond,  and  the  re- 
fusal of  the  enemy  to  treat  with  General  Butler  in  relation 
to  exchanges,  have  excited  intense  indignation,  and  it  is 
reported  that  measures  are  to  bo  taken  which  must  Induce 
tiie  authorities  at  Richmond  to  alter  their  course. 

FIGHT  IN  THE  CHEROKEE  COUNTRY. 

We  have  unofficial  reports  of  an  engagement  oh  the  18th 
of  December,  near  Fort  Gibson,  between  1000  rebels  under 
Quantrell  and  our  forces  under  Colonel  Phillips,  resulting, 
after  several  hours’  fighting,  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
enemy,  who  scattered  in  ail  directions. 

TEXAS. 

All  account*  represent  that  the  expedition  to  Texas  1* 
meeting  with  great  success ; but  the  details  ore  indefinite. 
We  present  a few  items  from  rebel  sources : 

Governor  Lubbuck,  in  his  message,  urges  the  enrollment 
of  all  males  between  the  ages  of  16  and  60.  He  sees  no 
reason  why  a bl e-bod  ied  old  men  Bhould  not  be  required  to 
defend  the  State.  Texas  has  furnished  90,000  men  to  the 
army,  while  its  highest  vote  was  63,727.  He  estimates 
that  the  number  of  men  between  16  and  60  in  the  State  is 
not  more  than  27,000,  and  of  these  a large  proportion  had 
since  been  drawn  into  the  army.  He  urges  that  officers 
should  be  obliged  to  enter  the  ranks  whenever  their  com- 
panies fall  below  the  minimum  number. — Indians  on  the 
frontier  are  troublesome;  they  murder  and  steal  horses, 
instigated,  the  Governor  thinks,  “ by  our  barbarous  Yan- 
kee enemies,  and  the  renegade  whites  among  them."  These 
Indians  must  be  severely  chastised. — Aliena  residing  in 
Texas  must  be  forced  into  the  army  equally  with  citizens. 
— Refugees  from  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  como  to  Texas 
with  their  slaves.  They  should  bo  welcomed.  “It  is  bet- 
ter," he  says,  “to  receive  them  than  that  they  should  fell 
into  the  hands  of  our  abolition  enemies,  to  be  used  against 
ns.  The  refugee  who  seeks  the  last  foot  of  soil  unpolluted 
by  the  Yankees  is  far  more  entitled,”  says  Gov.  Lubbuck, 
“ to  our  respect,  sympathy,  and  protection  than  the  wretch- 
ed cravens  and  traitors  who  remain  within  the  enemy’s 
lines  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the  vain  expectation 
of  preserving  the  property  they  have  not  the  courage  or 
patriotism  to  defend.” — Texans  sometimes  desert,  and  it 
is  recommended  that  deserters  be  sentenced  to  hard  labor 
in  the  penitentiary. — Distilleries  ought  to  be  closed  ; they 
use  up  grain,  and  demoralize  the  people  and  soldiers. — 
Nobody  capable  of  bearing  arms  should  be  allowed  to  leave 
the  State. — Confederate  notes  are  at  an  enormous  dis- 
count; something  must  be  doDe  to  raise  their  value:  the 
best  thing  is  for  the  Government  to  take  the  control  of  the 
entire  trade  in  cotton,  tobacco,  and  naval  stores. 

General  Magruder,  under  date  of  November  27,  an- 
nounces to  the  citizens  of  Texas  that  a formidable  inva- 
sion is  attempted.  Banks  had  taken  possession  of  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande,  captured  Aransas  and  Corpus  Christ! 
Passes,  and  was  advancing  npoij  Saluria.  The  proclama- 
tion of  President  Lincoln  left  no  room  for  hope  for  any  ona 
to  save  his  property,  “ especially  his  negroes,’’  by  submis- 
sion. Moreover,  the  enemy  had  “ brought  with  him  from 
5000  to  10,000  muskets  with  which  to  arm  the  slaves 
against  their  masters."  General  Magruder  therefore  rec- 
ommends that  all  citizens  residing  upon  navigable  streams, 
or  within  fifty  miles  of  the  coast,  should,  at  any  cost,  send 
their  able-bodied  male  slaves  into  the  interior.  Lose  your 
negroes,  he  says,  “and  your  lands  will  become  compara- 
tively worthless." 

General  E.  Kirby  Smith,  commanding  in  the  Depart- 
ment, finds  the  impressment  of  cotton  an  absolute  mil- 
itary necessity.  1 le  1ms  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  a Committee,  whose  plan  is  to  buy  one  half  of  the  cot- 
ton, and  pay  lor  it  in  Confederate  bonds  or  stocks,  and 
give  certificates  exempting  the  remainder  from  impress- 
ment. Any  planter  delivering  to  the  Government  one 
half  of  his  cotton,  at  any  recognized  depfit,  upon  these 
terms,  will  h«  allowed  to  remove  and  sell  the  other  half  to 
the  best  customer  he  can  find.  All  cotton,  the  Commit- 
tee say,  “attempted  to  be  moved  without  the  protection 
of  an  exemption  from  this  office,  will  be  liable  to  impress- 
ment for  Government  purposes ; and  any  interference  with 
the  Government  transportation  by  the,  holder  of  an  ex- 
emption or  by  any  of  his  agents,  either  by  attempting  to 
* ' ” of  teams,  or  by  offering  or  giving  a 


“Have  you  read  my  laat  speech ?"  said  a vain  orator  to 
a friend.  “ I hope  so,’’  was  the  reply. 


ARMY  AST)  NAVY  ITEMS. 

The  following  Union  officers  have  died  at  Camp  Grose, 
Texas,  while  prisoners  in  tho  hands  of  the  rebels : 

Lieutenant  Frank  Bartlett,  Forty-second  Massacliu. 
setts  Volunteers,  of  dysentery,  August  22,  1863. 

Surgeon  A.  J.  Cummins,  Forty- second  Massachusetts 
Volunteers,  September  !>,  1803. 

Lieutenant  Jesse  W.  Rum  sky  (formerly  a compositor  in 
the  New  York  Herald  office),  One  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
fifth  New  York  Volunteers,  October  It,  1863. 

Lieutenant  Mathias  Hayes,  One  Hundred  and  Seven- 
ty-fifth New  Y'ork  Volunteers,  October  16,  1803. 

Colonel  J.  F.  Pierson  and  Captain  J.  A.  Sobymskr,  bo- 
lccted  by  the  Snb-Committee  appointed  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing held  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  to  visit  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  to  explain  to  New  York  regiments  the  matter  of 
bounties,  etc.,  have  left  for  the  army.  The  total  bounty 
to  those  who  re-enlist  will  not  be  less  than  $777.  Of  t his 
$402  will  be  paid  by  Government:  $300,  and  in  some 
counties  more,  by  county,  and  $75  by  the  State.  Each 
man  re-enlisting  should  receive  from  his  mustering  officer 
a paper  showing  to  whftt  town,  city,  and  county  he  is  to 
be  credited.  The  State  and  county  bounties  will  be  paid 
when  the  men  come  home  on  furlough. 

It  has  been  ordered  that  but  one  passenger  train  shall 
hereafter  leave  Washington  duily  for  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac— namely,  at  a quarter  before  ten  in  the  forenoon. 
Other  trains  are  exclusively  for  freight.  Sutlers  can  ac- 
company their  goods,  provided  their  passes  have  been 
countersigned  the  previous  day. 

Fifty  of  Forrest’s  guerrillas,  r Colonel,  Major,  and 
Chaplain,  were  captured  by  Genera'  Dodge’s  mounted  in- 
fantry, near  Pulaski,  Tennessee,  on  the  25th,  three  of 
them  in  chains,  charged  with  the  murder  of  Federal  sol- 
diers  last  summer.  The  skulls  of  tho  murdered  men, 
placed  as  ornaments  on  tho  mantle-piece,  were  found  in 
their  room. 

The  enlistments  in  this  city  under  the  last  call  have  been 
8167.  In  order  to  put  a stop  to  the  speculation  of  enlist, 
ment -brokers,  who  enlist  men  here  for  other  States,  Gov- 
ernor  Seymour  has  issued  the  following  order: 

Albany,  December  IS,  1883. 

Special  Orders  No.  961.—' The  Judge-Advocatc-Gen- 
eral  is  directed  to  take  legal  measures  for  the  arrest  and 
punishment  of  all  persons  who  may,  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  this  State,  procure  volunteers  in  the  city  of  New 
York  to  be  recruited  and  credited  elsewhere.  By  order 
of  the  Commander-in-Chiet 

John  T.  Sprague,  Adjutant-General. 

A dispatch  from  Chattanooga  states  that  seven  members 
of  the  Sixth  Ohio  Battery  have  been  captured  by  the  rebels, 
near  Tullahoma,  and  brutally  murdered.  They  were  tied 
to  trees,  shot,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  tho  river. 

Captain  Thomas  Wilson  has  been  appointed  Chief 
Commissary  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  place  of  A.  H. 
Clark,  who  has  been  relieved  and  ordered  to  report  at 
New  York.  He  is  the  eon  of  Joseph  L.  Wilson,  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  Land  Office. 

The  official  rebel  Joss  at  Chicamauga  is  stated  as  fol- 
lows: Killed,  2299;  dangerously  wounded,  4780;  slightly, 
10,501);  missing,  1900. 

The  value  of  the  prizes  captured  by  our  navy  since  the 
commencement  of  the  rebellion  is  shown  by  official  figures 
to  amount  to  over  $100,000,000, 

A petition  is  in  circulation,  signed  by  the  officers  of  tin 
Potomac  flotilla  and  the  Navy-yard  here,  asking  that 
Henry  Walters,  late  Acting  Ensign,  commanding  the 
gunboat  Reliance , that  was  captured  by  the  rebels  in  July 
last  in  the  Rappahannock,  be  reinstated.  He  was  dis- 
missed from  the  service  by  the  Department,  and  it  is  stated 
on  tho  occasion  Walters  fought  desperately. 

Tho  Navy  Department  will,  on  the  5th  of  January,  dis- 
patch the  supply  steamer  Bermuda  from  Philadelphia  to 
the  Gulf  Squadron,  «nd  on  the  9th  the  supply  steamer 
Massachusetts  to  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

The  ordnance  officer  of  the  Monitor  Patapsco  has  fur- 
nished a transcript  from  his  record  of  the  expenditures  of 
shot,  shell,  and  powder  by  that  vessel  during  her  period 
of  service  of  less  than  a year.  The  armament  of  the  Pa- 
tapsco  Is  one  8-inch  rifle  and  one  15-inch  Dahlgren  (smooth 
bore).  The  record  shows  that  up  to  November  4 this  Mon- 
itor expended,  for  the  8-lnch  rifle,  44  tons  plus  640  pounds 
of  shot,  or  altogether,  109,200.  Expenditure  of  powder 
for  riflu  gtm,  14,970  pounds.  For  her  15-inch  gun  sha 
expended  7 tons  plus  1430  pounds,  or  17,130  pounds  of 
shot.  Expenditure  of  powder  for  15-inch  gun,  12,096 
pounds.  A very  simple  calculation  from  these  data  shows 
that  the  8-inch  rifle  has  fired  541  rounds  (109,200  pounds 
of  shot,  divided  by  200,  which  is  the  weight  of  each  shot), 
while  tho  15-lnch  gun  has  fl*ed  but  43  times — (17,139 
pounds  of  shot,  divided  by  400,  which  is  the  approximate 
weight  of  the  shot  of  the  15-inch  gun):  that  is,  more  than 
twelve  rounds  have  been  fired  from  the  200-pounder  rifle 
for  every  one  from  the  15-inch  Dahlgren. 

On  account  of  the  enormous  amount  of  work  to  be  pre- 
viously done.  General  MKIlellan’s  report  can  not  be  is- 
sued for  several  weeks  yet,  aa  there  are  to  be  t wenty  maps 
engraved  for  it. 

Tho  Richmond  Examiner  says  that  the  rebel  army  in 
East  Tennessee  has  gone  into  winter-quarters. 

At  Its  late  anniversary,  tho  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati  Conference  elected  General  Grant  an  honorary 
member.  Rev.  J.  F.  Mari. ay  communicated  the  fact  to 
the  General,  and  the  following  is  his  reply: 

Dear  Sir,— Through  you  permit  me  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  society  of  which  you  are  the  honored  secre- 
tary for  the  compliment  they  have  seen  fit  to  pay  me  by 
electing  me  one  of  its  members. 

I accept  the  election  ns  a token  of  earnest  support,  by 
members  of  the  Methodist  Missionary  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Conference,  to  the  cause  of  cor  country  in  this 
hour  of  trial. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  truly,  your  obedient  serv- 
ant, U.  S.  Grant,  Major-General  U.S.A. 

Major  Thomas  D.  Armasy  and  Lieutenant  Daniel 
Davis,  two  rebel  officers  recently  convicted  by  court-mar- 
tial  of  recruiting  within  the  Union  lines,  were  on  Saturday 
convoyed  to  Fort  Warren,  sentenced  to  fifteen  years’  im- 
prisonment. 

Tho  Legislature  of  Alabama  has  voted  that  tho  carpets 
of  the  State  Capitol  at  Montgomery  shall  bo  cut  up  into 
blankets  for  the  Alabama  soldiers  in  the  rebel  army. 

The  War  Department  has  ordered  that  any  aimed  ves- 
sel in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  which  shnll  make  a 
capture,  or  assist  in  making  a capture,  shall  he  entitled  to 
prize-money  as  if  she  belonged  to  the  navy — subject,  of 
course,  to  the  regulations. 

General  Rosecranb  is  to  take  the  place  of  General 
Schofield  in  the  Department  of  Missouri. 

General  Stoneman,  Chief  of  the  Cavalry  Bnrean,  has, 
at  his  own  request,  been  relieved  of  that  command,  and 
has  been  ordered  to  report  to  General  Grant.  Colonel 
Gerard  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Bureau. 

The  Ninth,  Twenty-ninth,  and  Thirty-fifth  Indiana  reg- 
iments have  re-enlisted  for  three  years,  to  a man.  They 
will  have  a short  furlough  home  in  a few  days.  They  are 
now  at  Chattanooga.  Recruits  from  all  portions  of  Indi- 
ana are  pouring  into  Indianapolis.  At  least  one  hundred 
arrive  daily,  and  are  sent  into  the  numerous  camps. 

Captain  H.  T.  Anderbon,  Flfty-flivt  Indiana  Regiment, 
and  J.  T.  Skelton,  Seventeenth  Iowa  Regiment,  escaped 
a short  time  ago  from  the  Libey  Prison  nt  Richmond. 
They  report  that  the  supplies  furnished  the  prisoners  were 
scant  in  quantity  and  miserable  in  quality,  but  the  best 
they  could  give. 

General  Butler  has  Issued  an  Important  order,  provid- 
ing for  Ahe  enlistment  of  colored  troops  and  the  care  of 
their  fartiiljea  Jn  tho  IjHpavtment  of  Virginia  and  North 

Carolina.  - 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


An  auctioneer,  while  engaged  In  his  vocation,  thus  ex- 
alted the  merits  of  a carpet — “Gentlemen  and  ladies,  some 
folks  sell  carpets  for  Brussels  which  are  not  Brussels,  but  1 
can  most  positively  assure  you  that  this  elegant  article 
was  made  fey  Mr.  Brussels  himself " 


An  abb6  having  a violent  cold  on  his  return  from  Rome, 
where  he  had  been  unsuccessfully  soliciting  the  rank  of 
cardinal,  it  was  observed  that  the  malady  was  easily  ac- 
counted for,  as  he  had  come  all  the  way  home  without  his 
hat. 


Pat  was  a volunteer,  and  ho  got  sick.  The  first  qnestion 
the  surgeon  asked  him  was,  “Pat,  are  your  bowels  regu- 
lar ?"  “No,  Sir;  bejabers,  I’m  a volunteer!" 


An  Irishman  was  challenged  to  fight  a duel,  hut  declined 
.in  the  plea  that  he  did  not  wish  to  “lave  his  ouid  mother 
m orphan." 

A friend  In  California  writes  ns  that  they  have  fire-flies 
so  largo  in  that  State  that  they  use  them  to  cook  by.  They 
h ung  the  kettles  on  their  hind-legs,  which  are  bent  for  tho 
purpose  like  pot-hooks,  

A new  mode  of  dispersing  a mob  has  been  discovered, 
« hich  Is  said  to  supersede  tho  necessity  of  a military  force : 
It  is  to  pass  round  a contribution-box. 


One  of  tho  German  Kings  wanted  Ms  army  Instructed 
in  tho  use  of  tho  Armstrong  gun.  He  accordingly  got  one, 
but  was  obliged  to  ask  leave  of  the  next  king  to  have  the 
target  put  up  in  his  kingdom,  his  own  not  being  big  enough 
for  tho  Armstrong  range  1 


Sometimes  a girl  says  no  to  an  offer,  when  it  Is  as  plain 
as  the  nose  on  her  face  that  she  means  yes.  The  best  way 
to  judge  whether  she  is  in  earnest  or  not  is  to  look  straight 
into  her  eyes,  and  never  mind  her  noes. 


Borne  men  keep  savage  dogs  around  their  houses,  so  that 
the  hungry  poor  who  stop  to  “ get  a bite”  may  get  it  out- 
side the  door. 


When  you  are  running  from  a mad  bull  to  be  alow  Isn’t 
to  be  sure. 


“Do  yon  know  who  built  this  bridge?”  said  a person 
to  Hook.  “No,"  replied  Hook;  but  if  you  go  over  you’ll 
be  tolled 


It  Is  said  that  some  babies  are  so  small  that  they  Of 
creep  into  quart  measures.  But  the  way  in  which  son 
adults  can  walk  into  such  measures  is  vety  astonishing. 


The  reason,  no  doubt,  why  people  don’t  like  to  set  down 
thirteen  to  dinner  is  because,  under  those  circumstances, 
they  must  necessarily  be  “at  sixes  and  sevens  with  eacli 
other." 


If  an  elephant  can  travel  eight  miles  an  honr,  and  carry 
his  trunk,  how  fast  could  he  go  if  he  had  a little  page  to 
carry  it  for  him? 

“Ahl"  said  a Sunday-school  teacher — “Ah,  Caroline 
Jones,  what  do  you  think  you  would  have  been  without 
your  good  father  and  pious  mother?"  “ I suppose,  mum,” 
said  Caroline,  who  was  very  much  struck  with  the  soft  ap- 
peal—“I  suppose,  mum,  aB  I should  ha*  been  a hor- 
plian." 

When  Jackson  was  President  of  the  United  States,  Jim- 
my O'Niel,  tho  porter,  was  a marked  character.  lie  had 
hi*  foibles,  which  were  offensive  to  the  fastidiousness  of 
Colonel  Donelson,  and  caused  his  dismissal  on  an  average 
of  about  once  a week.  But  on  appeal  to  the  higher  court, 
the  verdict  was  invariably  reversed  by  the  good-nature  of 
the  old  General.  Once,  however,  Jimmy  was  guilty  of 
s 'me  flagrant  offense,  and  was  summoned  before  the  high- 
o-t,  tribunal  at  once.  Tiie  General,  after  stating  tho  de- 
tails of  the  misdeed,  observed,  “Jimmy,  I have  borne  with 
you  for  years,  iu  spite  of  all  complaints;  but  in  this  act 
yon  hare  gone  beyond  iny  powers  of  endurance."  “ And 
do  you  believe  the  Etory?"  asked  Jimmy.  “Certainly," 
answered  the  General;  “I  have  Just  heard  it  from  two 
Senators."  “Faith,”  retorted  Jimmy,  “if  I believed  all 
that  twenty  Senators  say  about  you,  it’s  little  Pd  think 
you  nre  fit  to  lie  President,"  ‘‘Pshaw!  Jimmy,"  con- 
eluded  the  General;  “clear  out,  and  go  on  duty,  but  be 
more  careful  hereafter."  Jimmy  remained  with  ids  kind- 
hearted  patron  not  only  to  tho  close  of  his  Presidential 
term,  but,  accompanying  him  to  tho  Hermitage,  was  with 
him  to  the  day  of  his  death. 


forestall  the  hiring  ... — , — B — „ „ _ 

higher  rate  of  freight  than  proposed  by  this  office,  will  can- 
cel said  exemption." 

GOVERNOR  8KTMOCR. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  convened  on  the  5th  of . 
January.  The  National  Administration  have  a decided 
majority  in  both  branches : 78  to  50  in  the  House.  The 
Message  of  Governor  Seymour  is  in  a great  measure  de- 
voted to  an  attack  upon  the  policy  and  measures  of  the 
National  Administration.  The  Governor  also  has  sum- 
marily removed  the  Police  Commissioners  of  New  York; 
basing  this  action  mainly  upon  the  ground  of  a paragraph 
in  their  Report,  in  which  they  imply  that  a majority  of 
the  rioters  of  last  July  were  Irishmen  and  Catholics.  The 
old  Commissioners  deny  the  right  of  the  Governor  to  remove 
them  without  a formal  trial,  and  until  this  point  is  legally 
decided  remain  in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  their  office. 
The  new  Board  appointed  by  the  Governor  have  organized, 
but  have  taken  no  measures  to  assume  tiie  direction  of 
the  police  fores. 


‘•Talk  about  women  talking!"  says  a lady  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, herself  by  no  means  deficient  In  eloquence ; 
“ why,  look  at  the  debates,  the  public  dinners,  the  vestry 
meetings,-  and,  above  all,  tho  gossip,  gossip,  gossip  at 
those  horrid  clubs!  Yon  talk  more  iu  a week  tlrnn  we  do 
in  a year;  though,  to  be  sure,  hat  we  do  say  lias  got 
some  sense  in  it  J" 


An  officer,  who  was  inspecting  his  company  one  morn- 
lug,  spied  one  private  whose  shirt  was  sadly  begrimed. 
“ Patrick  O’Flynn  1”  called  out  the  captain.  “ Here,  yer 
Honor!"  promptly  responded  Patrick,  with  his  hand  to  his 
cap.  “How  long  do  you  wear  a shirt?"  “Twenty-eight 
Inches,"  was  the  rejoinder. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


1 You  have  not  a drop  of  tire  great  Napoleon's  blood  in 
r veins,"  said  testy  old  Jerome  one  day  in  a pet  to  his 
hew  the  Emperor.  “Well,"  replied  Louis  Napoleon, 
t all  events  I have  his  whole  family  on  my  shoulders.’' 


From  Europethere  is  little  of  importance.  The  English 
papers  discuss  nt  length  the  Messages  of  Presidents  Davis 
and  Lincoln.  They  think  the  plans  of  the  latter  to  be  im- 
practicable; while  the  tone  of  the  former  shows  no  indica- 
tions of  yielding.  . 

In  the  French  Senate  there  has  been  sharp  debate,  in 
which  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Emperor  was  called  in 
question ; but  the  usual  complimentary  address  was  car- 
ried,  and  the  Emperor  replied  in  a conciliatory  manner. 

No  definite  changes  have  taken  place  in  rognrd  to  the 
three  great  European  troubles:  the  Polish  insurrection, 
the  Danish  question,  and  the  Congress  of  the  rulers. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

It  is  now  affirmed  that  the  Archduke  Maximilian  will 
not  accept  the  crown  of  Mexico;  this  report,  however, 
rests  upon  no  authenticated  grounds.  Meanwhile  the 
position  of  the  French  army  of  invasion  and  occupation 
grows  daily  more  perplexing. 

, The  t.roons  of  Ecuador,  under  General  Flores,  who  fn- 


A lady  that  wonld’please  herself  in  marrying  was  warned 
t i.it  her  intended,  although  a good  sort  of  a man,  was  very 
singular.  “ Well,"  replied  tho  lady,  “ if  he  is  very  much 
unlike  other  men,  he  is  much  more  likely  to  bo  a good 
husband," 


An  old  lady,  who  had  been  rending  the  (famous  moon 
flocy  very  attentively,  remarked  with  emphasis  that  the 
idea  of  the  moon's  being  inhabited  was  incredible.  “ For," 
says  slio,  “ what  becomes  of  tho  people  in  the  new  moon 
when  there  is  nothing  but  a little  streak  left  of  it?" 


“ Pat,"  said  the  captain  of  a ship  to  an  Irishman  who 
was  a passenger  on  board,  and  who  sometimes  used  to 
sleep  twenty  hours  in  succession,  “how  do  you  contrive  to 
sleep  ^ long  t"  “How i" [tiffed  PM p “ whyM, pay  par- 
ticular attention  le  if  " L/TU  HII.C  '-II * / 


MAJOR-GENERAL  ANDREW  A.  HUMPHREYS.; 


GENERAL  WUXI  AM  W.  “AVER ILL. — Photographed  bt  Brady. 


acted  for  a short  time  as  Assistant-Professor  of  En- 
gineering. lie  then  served  on  the  sea-board  and  in 
the  Cherokee  Country  until  assigned  to  duty  with 
the  Topographical  Engineers.  Afterward  he  served 
in  the  Florida  war,  and  was  specially  mentioned  for 
his  gallantry  in  the  engagement  of  June  9,  1836. 


In  1838  he  was  again  assigned  to  the  Engineers, 
and  in  1844  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Central  Office 
of  the  Coast  Survey  at  Washington.  In  1848  he  was 
appointed  Captain,  and  in  1850  was  directed  to  un- 
dertake surveys  and  investigations  upon  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  Delta,  the  object  being  to  determine 


the  means  of  preventing  inundations  and  increasing 
the  depth  of  water  on  the  bars.  This  work  occu- 
pied nearly  ten  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  vis- 
ited Europe.  He  had,  moreover,  the  charge  of  the 
railroad  explorations  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Pacific.  In  1861  he  became  Chief  of  Topograph- 


GENERAL  HUMPHREYS. 

This  veteran  commander,  whose  portrait  is  given 
above,  entered  the  Military  Academy,  from  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1827,  graduated  in  1831,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Artillery,  but 
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THE  WRECK  OF  THE  “AQUILA,”  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ical  Engineers  on  General  M ‘Clellan’a  staff,  and  pointed  Major-General.  At  Gettysburg  be  com-  sunk  while  lying  at  a wharf  at  San  Francisco.  Our  brought  in  and  moored  alongside  the  wharf,  t!  e 

in  April,  1802,  was  appointed  Brigadier- General  mnnded  a division  of  the  Third  Corps,  whose  noble  correspondent  furnishes  us  with  a sketch  of  the  ves-  wind  blowing  freshly  down  the  boy,  raising  a heavy 

of  Volunteers.  In  September  he  was  placed  in  conduct  needs  no  fresh  mention.  Since  that  time  sel,  taken  as  she  lay  on  the  25th  of  November,  just  sea,  to  which  the  broadside  of  the  vessel  was  ex- 

command  of  the  Third  Division,  Fifth  Corps  — a General  Humphreys  has  acted  as  Chief  of  Staff  to  after  the  accident,  which  we  give  on  this  page.  He  posed.  Under  her  stern  was  a hurd  bottom,  against 

new  division,  with  which  he  made  a forced  inarch  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  writes:  ‘ ‘ Early  yesterday  morning  it  was  announced  which  she  beat,  or  rather  was  beaten,  until  a hole 

from  Washington,  performing  23  miles  in  one  night,  that  the  A quila,  having  the  Camanche  on  board,  had  was  made,  and  down  she  went.  At  high  tide  there 

and  joined  M'Clellan  early  on  the  morning  after  * sunk  in  the  night  at  Hathaway’s  wharf.  It  was  is  37  or  38  feet  of  water  above  her  bow. 

the  battle  of  Antietam,  supposing  that  the  battle  THE  WRECK  OF  THE  “ AQUILA.”  to°  truc'  After  surviving  storms  and  escaping  pi-  

would  be  renewed.  The  heroic  charge  of  this  divi-  ‘ ^ * rates,  she  had  gone  down  within  a stone ’s-throw  of  n’ATTATvr  iiiav  r,r  A r» 

sion  at  Fredericksburg  and  its  brilliant  conduct  at  The  A quila  was  some  months  ago  sent  from  New  our  business  thoroughfare.  I send  you  a sketch  of  llilti  11AU1AJN  IKOrJ-CLAD. 

Chancellors ville  are  fresh  in  remembrance.  When  York  to  San  Francisco,  having  on  board,  as  freight,  her  as  she  lies,  with  only  about  twenty-five  feet  of  We  present  on  this  page  a view  of  the  iron-dad 
this  division  of  nine  months’  volunteers  was  mus-  the  “ Monitor"  Camanche.  Surviving  all  the  perils  the  after-hull  and  deck  visible,  the  sea  sweeping  steam-l'rigate  Re  d'  Italia,  buih  for  the  Italian  Gov- 

tered  out  of  service  its  gallant  commander  was  ap-  of  the  voyage  around  Cape  Horn,  the  A quila  was  through  and  over  her  decks.  The  vessel  was  eminent  by  Mr.  William  II.  Webb,  of  New  York. 
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Her  length  at  the  spar-deck  is  258  feet,  extreme 
breadth  55  feet,  depth  of  hold  33  feet,  draught  of  wa- 
ter 23  feet.  She  has  two  back-action  horizontal 
engines,  built  at  the  Novelty  Works,  of  800  horse- 
power together,  with  cylinders  of  84  inches  diame- 
ter and  45  inches  stroke  of  piston,  supplied  by  six 
horizontal  tubular  boilers.  Her  engineer’s  trial  trip 
was  made  on  the  12th  of  November,  and  though  not 
intended  as  an  ultimate  trial  trip,  her  performance 
was  so  satisfactoiy  that  the  vessel  was  at  once  ac- 
cepted by  the  agents  of  the  Italian  Government, 
which  had  reserved  the  right  of  rejecting  her  if  she 
failed  to  answer  the  stipulations  of  the  contract. 
On  the  30th  of  December  she  made  an  experimental 
trip  down  the  bay  of  New  York  under  the  charge  of 
her  own  officers.  She  ran  ashore  in  a fog,  but  was 
got  off  in  a day  or  two  without  serious  damage. 
The  vessel  is  in  every  respect  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  naval  architecture  afloat.  It  is 
supposed  that  she  will  attain  a speed  of  12  knots  an 
hour,  being  considerably  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  iron-clad  yet  constructed.  Her  armament 
consists  of  32  guns. 


THE  “ SUCK”  IN  THE  TEN- 
NESSIii  -iiVE.  t 

The  river  at  the  “ Suck”  is  about  300  yards  wide 
and  very  deep,  but  the  current  is  so  rapid  that 
steamers  can  not  head  against  it,  and  are  obliged 
to  be  pulled  up.  by  a windlass.  The  water  runs 
comparatively  smoothly  until  within  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  “ Suck,”  when  it  breaks  into  waves 
and  dashes  against  a rock  on  the  left,  flinging  the 
foam  high  in  the  air.  Waldron’s  Ridge,  on  the  left 
bank,  resembles  the  Palisades  on  the  Hudson ; the 
trees,  however,  run  nearly  to  the  top.  On  the  right 
is  Raccoon  Ridge. 


THE  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC. 

The  picture  on  pages  40  and  41,  sketched  during 
the  late  campaign  in  Virginia,  gives  an  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  this  army  when  moving  into  battle. 
In  the  extreme  distance  the  enemy’s  artillery  is  seen 
on  a crest,  his  infantry  below,  disputing  the  ad- 
vance. Nearer  are  our  own  guns  supporting  the 
troops.  Brigades,  recognized  by  their  flags,  nre 
pressing  on  at  double-quick  •,  artillery,  enveloped  in 
dust,  are  galloping  to  a position.  Near  by  is  a 
group  of  ambulances.  In  the  fore -ground  are 
French  and  Birnev,  with  their  staffs.  In  the  front 
is  Meade;  near  him  are  Generals  Sykes,  Hum- 
phreys, and  Pleasanton,  with  Chief-Engineer  Duane. 
The  whole  picture,  though  representing  but  a single 
moment  of  action,  gives  a fair  idea  of  an  army 
going  into  battle. 


THE  PICKET. 

What  ruddy  stain  la  this? 

Perchance  of  morning  flowers — 

Of  dew- wet,  odorous  flowers ; 

Did  ever  mother,  ever  maiden  kiss, 

On  cheek  of  new-born  down. 

Or  set  with  bearded  brown. 

These  flowers,  and  think  tho  Inner  heaven  of  heavsn 
Had  no  such  bliss? 

It  may  be  morning  blooms  are  passing  fair; 

But  since  to  human  cheeks  their  tints  were  given, 
The  sweetest  blooms  are  there. 

A pale  face  motionless, 

Close  by  the  stain  of  flowers, 

The  stain  of  blood  or  flowers; 

Did  ever  mother,  ever  maiden  press 
White  fingers  on  this  stone. 

And  think  to  be  alone. 

And  not  feel  it  were  very  far  from  heaven 
And  happiness? 

It  muy  be.  Since  white  fingers  once  have  pressed 
Such  sculpture,  the  quick  pulses  through  them  driven 
Are  very  near  to  rest 

A grave  dug  in  the  sand, 

Near  to  the  stain  of  flowers — 

The  red  stain  not  of  flowers; 

Shall  ever  mother,  ever  maiden  stand 
Within  a lonely  home, 

And  say, 11  When  will  he  come 
Out  from  returning  ranks?  How  long  he  lingers 
With  his  victorious  band  l" 

It  shall  be.  Tender,  loving  lips  have  kissed 
Their  last : and  never  more  shall  thrill  white  fingers 
For  that  one  picket  missed. 


MISS  SMITH. 

I saw  her  in  a photograph  album,  and  ray  doom 
was  Bealed. 

We  were  eating  creams  and  jelly  in  Mrs.  Paul- 
ding’s parlor.  I had  done  the  usual  amount  of  dan- 
cing, and  whirled  merrily  round  in  the  waltz  and 
redowa ; but  there  was  now  a cessation  in  the  mu- 
sic, and  flirtations  went  on  in  a low  tone  over  our 
tea-spoons.  My  late  partner  set  down  her  plate  with 
a sigh  of  disappointment. 

“It  is  vanilla,  and  I never  eat  any  thing  but 
chocolate.  Don’t  trouble  yourself,  Mr.  Feather- 
stonhaugh.  Nothing  more  for  me  but  a small  lady- 
flnger.  Shall  we  look  through  Mrs.  Paulding’s  al- 
bum ? I dote  on  photographs.” 

She  opened  it,  I don’t  know  whether  with  malice 
prepense  or  not,  but  she  opened  it  in  the  middle. 
A vignette,  with  dove-like  eyes,  angelic  smile,  curls 
a la  Eugenie,  and  a white  waist,  looked  me  in  the 
face.  I bent  rapturously  forward  for  tho  second 
glance.  Over  went  my  ice  and  Charlotte  on  Miss 
Wigham’s  pink  silk  double -raffled  skirt.  She 
screamed,  I blushed  and  stammered,  a crowd  of 
sympathizing  damsels  gathered  round.  JMiss  Wig- 
ham  was  conducted,  half-fainting,  to  tho  dressing- 
room,  and  I retreated  in  a crest-fallen  condition  to 
the  nearest  corner.  But  the  spell  was  already  upon 
me.  No  matter  whether  I upset,  a pyramid  or 
bn  ht  destruction  on  the  entire  supper-table,  I 
m get  back  to  the  album.  The  “ Lancers”  struck 
ui  i if  to  cover  my  advance.  Miss  Wigham,  pale 
l composed,  with  a -dampness  in  her 


dress,  and  a curl  of  her  lip  in  my  direction,  swept 
forward  to  the  head  couple,  while  I,  possessed  with 
the  one  idea,  edged  toward  the  table. 

The  book  lay  open  still.  No  cream  had  soiled, 
no  Charlotte  profaned  it.  On  the  opposite  page  sat 
a stout  lady  with  an  ugly  cap  and  still  uglier  baby ; 
but  there  on  the  right  hand  gleamed  out  the  eyes 
of  my  enchimtress.  What  grace!  What  loveli- 
ness ! The  arch  of  that  snowy  neck ! that  bewitch- 
ing mouth ! even  the  fluttering  curve  of  Che  ribbon 
that  circled  the  beautiful  throat  1 Life  without  her 
was,  I felt,  a blank.  I must  And  her ; must  woo 
and  win  and  wear  her  as  a precious  jewel  in  my 
heart.  My  hostess,  like  a benevolent  fairy,  ap- 
proached mo.  She  was  in  the  “grand  chain,”  but. 
I arrested  her.  “ Might  I inquire,  Mre.  Paulding, 
the  name  of  this — this” — “angei,”  was  on  my  lips 
— but  in  deference  to  the  conventionalities  of  society 
I substituted  “lady?” 

“ That?”  said  Mrs.  Paulding,  dancing  past,  “ oh, 
that  is  my  cousin,  Mrs.  Peek.  A sweet  child,  is  it 
not?” 

The  last  sentence  fell  upon  unheeding  ears.  I 
was  stupefied,  confounded,  dashed  into  an  abyss  of 
woe.  This  Peri— this  priceless  Pearl,  Mrs.  Peek  ? 
The  bride  of  another?  Lost  to  me  forever? 

The  book  still  rested  in  my  nerveless  hand.  Still 
my  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  fated  page.  Mrs. 
Paulding  chussied  by  again. 

“Ah!”  she  exclaimed  with  another  glance,  “I 
see  you  are  not  looking  at  Mrs.  Peek.  That  young 
lady  opposite,  with  the  tucked  spencer,  is  a Miss 
Smith,  I think,  from  New  York,  or  Boston.”  i 

I was  in  the  seventh  heaven  again.  Blissful 
“ Miss !"  Never  should  she  change  the  title  till  my 
euphonious  surname  had  been  offered  to  her  accept- 
ance. Somebody  joined  me.  I shut  the  album  in- 
stinctively. The  gaze  of  another  would  be  profana- 
tion. 

“Ah,  Feathers!"  said  my  friend  Stokes — 
“ Feathers”  was  the  usual  unpleasant  abbreviation 
by  which  I was  disrespectfully  addressed — “it’s 
past  midnight,  I believe.  Don’t  you  mean  to  apol- 
ogize to  Miss  Wigham?  You’d  better  see  her 
home.  How  could  you  be  so  awkward?” 

“ Miss  Wigham  be  hanged !”  1 returned,  almost 
unconsciously. 

Stokes  stared. 

“I  mean  I — I’m  very  sorry,”  I resumed,  with  a 
stammer,  beginning  to  come  to  myself.  “ I’ll  send 
her  a bouquet  to-morrow."  And  thereupon  shone 
before  mo  a vision  of  the  bouquets — all  forget-me- 
nots  and  blush  roses — which  I should  send  some 
day  to  Miss  Smith.  “ Excuse  me,  Stokes ; I must 
bid  good-night  to  Mrs.  Paulding.” 

“A  delightful  evening,  my  dear  Madame!”  I 
observed,  with  my  politest  bow.  “ In  your  rooms 
we  find  always  the  ‘feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of 
soul.’  But  the  photograph  which  I was  admiring. 
It  is,  it  is” — what  should  I say  next? — “uncom- 
monly like  a dear  lost  aunt  of  mine.  Could  you  tell 
me  where  I should  bo  likely  to  find  Miss  Smith?” 

“ Why,  1 scarcely  know,  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh," 
returned  the  lady,  dubiously.  “I  have  never  seen 
her  myself ; she  is  an  acquaintance  of  my  sister’s. 
Miss  Smith,  of  New  York— yes,  I’m  positive  of  New 
York ; but  that  is  all  I can  tell  you.” 

“Perhaps  your  sister^?’’  I suggested,  pertina- 
ciously. 

“Oh,  my  sister  is  in  Europe  ! Will  be  absent 
till  next  summer.  You  are  sure  you  don’t  mean 
Mrs.  Peek?” 

1 left  in  desperation. 

Returning  home  I stirred  np  my  Are,  lit  a eigar, 
and  sat  down,  in  the  orthodox  midnight  fashion, 
with  my  feet  upon  the  fender.  Rosy  dreams  flitted 
through  my  brain.  What- were  the  “ Reveries  of  a 
Bachelor”  compared  with  mine  ? Pshaw ! had  .1 
written  the  book  my  lines  would  have  glowed  with 
the  breath  of  Cupid.  Miss  Smith  would  have  looked 
out  from  every  page.  Twelve  editions  in  six  months 
would  have  enriched  tho  publishers,  and  given  me 
a fortune  to  lay  at  her  feet.  As  it  was,  my  reveries, 
though  not  pecuniarily  profitable,  opened  to  me  an 
Elysium.  Miss  Smith  beamed  out  at  me  through 
the  embers;  Miss  Smith  closed  my  eyelids  when,  at 
three  in  the  morning,  I retreated  to  bed ; Miss  Smith 
awoke  with  me,  and — metaphorically  speaking- 
held  my  shaving  cup;  Miss  Smith  accompanied  me 
to  the  banking-house,  hovered  beside  my  stool,  and 
almost  signed  the  bills.  I lived  and  breathed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  Miss  Smith.  Broadway  was  peopled 
with  her  image. 

For  two  days  this  luxurious  delirium  bore  me  up 
on  the  high  tide  of  bliss ; then  came  a sense  of  va- 
cancy in  the  world  around  me,  I must  find  her — 
must  fly  to  her — must  pour  out  the  fullness  of  my 
heart ! But  whither  should  I fly  ? New  York  was 
wide,  and  Smiths  abounded.  Was  my  inamorata  a 
daughter  of  John  Smith,  Esq.  ? What  sacred  spot, 
from  Harlem  to  the  Brooklyn  Feriy,  should  be  tho 
Mecca  of  my  pilgrimage?  It  was,  as  you  see,  a 
cruel  question ; and  I decided  upon  another  applica- 
tion to  Mrs.  Paulding,  and  wondered  if  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  Company  would  not  hasten  its  prepara- 
tions, that  I might  draw  through  the  briny  waves 
intelligence  of  Miss  Smith.  What  would  have  been 
the  message  of  Queen  Victoria  to  tho  President 
compared  with  that?  But  the  Company  was  dila- 
tory. Cyrus  W.  Field  had  probably  never  known 
Miss  Smith ; and  I hastened  up  to  Mrs.  Paulding’s, 
feeling  I must  hear  or  die.  I was  ushered  into  the 
parlor.  The  Album,  that  6hrine  of  my  idol,  lay 
upon  the  table.  I seized  it,  of  course,  and  feasted 
my  eyes  upon  her  image.  I don’t  know  how  long 
the  waiter  staid  up  stairs — Time  was  swallowed  up 
to  me  in  Miss  Smith  1 — but  he  came  down  again 
with  Mrs.  Paulding’s  compliments.  She  was  to 
leave  the  city  that  afternoon,  and  was  very  much 
engaged ; would  the  gentleman  excuse  her  ? Tho 
servant  withdrew.  I shut  tho  book  in  despair; 
opened  it  again ; cast  one  wild  glance  around;  saw 
I was  alone ; and  then  — I blush  to  confess  it,  but 
even  love's  crimes  are  sacred — I stole  the  photo- 
graph, and  didn't  ■ uy  ard ! 

The  lagging  hours  of  the  ensuing  week  were  be- 
guiled by  my  ill-gotten  treasure,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time  fortune  appeared  to  smile.  I re- 
, ceived  an  offer  of  a clerkship  from  a Wall  Street 


broker,  and,  with  very  much  the  toolings  at  the  in- 
dividuals who  independently  advertise  “ Salary  no 
object,"  hastened  to  New  York  in  person  to  signify 
ray  acceptance.  It  is  true  I seemed  not  much 
nearer  the  goal  of  my  existence  than  before;  but  I 
breathed  the  same  air  as  Miss  Smith,  perambulated 
the  same  pavements,  and  no  doubt  rode  in  the  same 
omnibus.  Omnibuses  indeed  afforded  me  one  of 
my  greatest  hopes.  From  the  Battery  to  Eighty- 
sixth  Street  I rolled  daily  on  my  weary  way. 
Evangeline  chasing  her  lover  was  nothing  to  my 
exploits ; yet  I cherished  a fellow-feeling  for  Evan- 
geline, and  bought  the  engraving  to  hang  over  my 
shaving-glass.  Tho  precious  photograph  was  kept 
in  my  left  vest-pocket  next  my  heart.  Alas,  alas ! 
what  fluctuations  of  bliss  and  misery  awaited  me ! 
I entered,  for  example,  the  Sixth  Avenue  cars ; at 
the  extreme  end  sat  a lady  with  primrose  glov  -s, 
black  lace  veil,  and  a cashmere.  There  were  tho 
dove-like  eyes  and  drooping  curls — ah,  Eureka! 
could  it  bo  Miss  Smith?  On  and  on  we  glided. 
Yorkville  was  in  sight.  At  last  she  alighted;  I 
followed.  She  dropped  her  handkerchief ; I picked 
itup.  “MissSmith?”Itimidlymurmured.  “Sir!” 
she  responded  in  a basso  voice  sadly  in  contrast 
with  tho  curls,  “ Do  you  wish  to  insult  me  ? My 
name  is  Van  Dunderbergh !” 

A love  liko  mine  must  leave  of  course  its  impress. 
I began  to  grow  Laggard — even  pale  and  thin.  It 
may  be  well  to  mention  that  I had  formerly  approx- 
imated a weight  of  two  hundred.  My  eyes  became 
hawk-like  and  prying.  Out  of  office-hours  I walked 
and  rode  incessantly.  I have  said  that  I sympa- 
thized with  Evangeline;  I began  also  to  sympa- 
thize with  tho  Wandering  Jew.  My  melancholy 
condition  attracted  notice.  A young  man  iu  tho 
same  office  found  his  feelings  moved  toward  me.  I 
had  not  confided  to  him  my  secret,  but  he  pityingly 
fancied  me  on  the  verge  of  lunacy.  ‘ ‘ I say,  Feath- 
ers, ” he  remarked  one  twilight,  when  gold  was  down 
and  business  dull,  “what  you  need  is  cheerful  so- 
ciety. Come  with  me  to-night  tj  a little  par*/. 
My  cousin,  Miss  Smith — ’’ 

“ Bless  you  ! bless  you ! my  dear  fell(  w !”  I ex- 
claimed, failing  upon  his  neck.  “Let  us  go  at 
once.  Lead  me,  oh  lead  me  to  my  adored  Miss 
Smith !” 

“Now,  now,  Feathers!”  he  repeated,  soothing- 
ly. “Be  calm!  be  ealm!  I don’t  know  that  it 
will  be  safe  to  trust  you.  If  we  had  a dose  of  va- 
lerian !’’ 

“ I will  swallow  it  by  the  bottlefhl,”  I returned, 
excitedly.  “ Only  take  me  to  Miss  Smith.” 

“But  you  can’t  go,  you  know,  unless  you’re 
quiet,”  he  expostulated  in  gentle  tones.  “Go 
home  and  rest  yourself.  Take  nothing  but  weak 
black  tea  and  a cracker,  and  I will  call  for  you  at 
eight.  You  are  sure  you  will  be  quiet?” 

“ Any  thing  for  Miss  Smith !”  I answered,  with 
an  effort  at  composure.  “But  you  will  not  fail 
me?” 

" No ; punctually  at  eight.  It  Is  a small  party, 

you  know.” 

“ And  it  is  given  by  Miss  Smith  ?” 

“ Precisely.  I will  get  you  an  invitation.  But 
do  you  know  her?” 

“You  6hall  see,  my  dear  fellow,”  I returned, 
collectedly.  “ But  not  a word  to  Miss  Smith.  • 

Briggs  departed  mystified. 

True  to  his  promise,  however,  he  entered  my 
room  at  eight,  and  found  me  irreproachably  attired 
In  a dress  coat  and  lemon  kids.  I was  pacing  up 
and  down  with  frequent  pauses  before  the  mirror, 
and  a heart  too  full  for  words.  We  left.  I pre- 
sume, indeed  I know,  that  we  drove  over  the  Russ 
pavement;  but  to  me  we  seemed  wafted  through 
translucent  skies  on  the  wheels  of  Apollo’s  chariot. 
We  paused  at  a brown-stone  front.  I grasped 
Briggs’s  arm  convulsively.  Another  moment  and 
we  were  ushered  into  the  apartment  where  three 
Misses  Smith,  one  in  white,  one  in  pink,  and  an- 
other in  blue,  received  their  friends.  The  blue  lady 
stepped  forward  to  meet  me  with  undisguised  curi- 
osity; the  whito  one  smiled;  the  pink  blushed. 
Ah  me ! my  heart  sank  down  to  zero.  I might  be 
among  the  Graces,  perhaps  I was ; but  none  of  them 
was  my  Miss  Smith.  I felt  myself  growing  pale, 
but  with  one  heroic  effort  controlled  myself,  and 
went  through  the  usual  wretched  formula  of  a 
night’s  enjoyment.  At  the  end,  however,  a glow 
of  virtuous  satisfaction  rewarded  me.  I had  done 
my  duty  to  Briggs,  had  danced  successively  with 
his  three  cousins,  and  not  betrayed  my  despair. 
But  the  mockery[of  pickled  oysters  and  Champagne 
I could  not  away  with.  Indeed  I began  to  experi- 
ence an  insane  desire  to  sup  upon  prussic  acid ; but 
taking  refugo  instead  in  a forlorn  stoicism,  I excused 
myself  early,  returned  home,  smoked  six  cigars, 
and  went  to  bed.  The  next  morning  I began  a 
novel  in  three  volumes,  entitled,  “ Miss  Smith and 
while  apparently  engaged  in  exchanges  and  dis- 
count was  in  reality  pondering  the  weighty  question 
which  publisher  was  most  worthy  to  receive  pro- 
posals for  the  forthcoming  work.  It  might  be  as 
well,  I thought,  to  step  in  in  the  afternoon  at  Har- 
per’s, and  offer  them  the  favor  of  advance  sheets. 
But  the  route  was  circuitous,  and  as  I passed  by 
Stewart’s  a lady  glided  before  me  and  entered  the 
store.  A magnetic  thrill  trembled  through  my 
frame.  I caught  one  glimpse  of  the  eyes  that 
6hone  beneath  the  flowery  roofing  of  her  bonnet ; 
the  dark  curls  rippled  from  her  forehead  down  those 
peach-blossom  cheeks.  Ah,  Miss  Smith  1 Miss 
Smith ! Tho  discovery  of  tho  philosopher’s  stone, 
of  the  northwest  passage,  of  the  Garden  of  the  Iles- 
perides,  was  as  nothing  compared  with  mine ! I 
followed  her,  of  course ; and  naught  but  the  prox- 
imity of  policemen  restrained  me  from  throwing 
myself  at  her  feet.  She  bought  one  yard  of  muslin 
—how  well  I remember  it !— at  87  cents,  and  then 
tripped  like  a fairy  into  the  street  again— up,  up, 
interminable  distances,  I close  behind,  till  she  a s- 
cended the  steps  of  a Madison  Avenue  mansion, 
stooped  to  caress  a King  Charles  spaniel — how  I 
envied  him — who  whined  for  joy  at  her  approach 
rang  the  bell  and  went  in,  while  I stood  without, 
disconsolate  as  the  Peri  at  the  gate  of  Paradise, 
though  blessed  indeed  with  the  transporting  night 
of  “Jqsiah  Smith”  upon  the  door-plate.  A little 


bundle  lay  upon  the  sidewalk.  She  had  dropped 
it.  I picked  it  up  and  pressed  it  to  my  Ups ; then, 
etruik  with  a happy  thought,  took  from  my  pocket 
my  own  carte  de  finite  (I  carried  a package  of  them 
always  about  me),  wrapped  it  in  the  bundle,  collared 
a small  boy  and  sent  him  up  tho  stoop  with  particu- 
lar directions  to  leave  it  for  bliss  Smith.  It  was  a 
bold  stroke,  perhaps,  but  the  spirit  of  a Ca?sar  be- 
gan to  animate  me.  ’ I could  now  say,  “I  came,  I 
saw,”  I must  also  add,  “I  conquered.”  At  least  if 
I didn’t  it  shouldn’t  be  my  fault.  One  hour  I re- 
mained, rooted  to  the  spot,  till  the  passers-by  be- 
gan to  regard  me  suspiciously,  and  the  cravings  of 
nature  drew  me  imperiously  off  to  dinner.  With 
the  gaslight  I returned  again.  How  breathe  to 
Miss  Smith  the  devotion  which  filled  my  soul  ? how 
penetrate  to  her  presence  ? The  door  opened.  My 
heart  throbbed  with  expectation.  Was  she  com- 
ing, like  Tennyson’s  Maude  ? No,  it  was  only  tho 
servant  to  bring  in  the  evening  paper ; but  the  lit- 
tle dog  had  run  out  from  behind  him,  and  stood 
wagging  his  tail  at  me  on  the  pavement.  A wild 
- impulse  fired  my  brain.  I had  taken  the  first  step 
in  crime  in  Mrs.  Paulding’s  parlor — the  second  I 
•ear  was  easier.  I made  a sadden  rush,  seized,  tho 
dog,  pocketed  him,  and  walked  frantically  home. 
There  was  a method  in  my  madness,  and  tLe 
result  was  as  I expected.  An  advertisement,  in 
pathetic  terms,  headed  by  a $50  reward  appeared 
in  the  next  Herald , for  a pet  spaniel,  answer- 
ing to  the  name  of  Fidkle,  lost  or  stolen  from 
his  inconsolable  mistress.  My  heart  bled  at  this 
record  of  her  suffering,  but  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
tain him  till  the  morrow.  I fed  him,  however,  upon 
loaf  6ugar  and  Italian  beef-6teaks;  and  the  next 
morning,  taking  Fidhle  in  my  arms,  I tied  a second 
carte  de  visile  to  his  collar,  wrote  upon  it,  “ The 
preserver  of  Fiddle,”  and  left  it  at  her  door.  It 
was  agony  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  these  little  manifestations  of  my  feelings ; 
but  the  manifestations  themselves  should,  I re- 
solved, continue.  Every  day  for  a week  a bou- 
quet, the  richest  and  rarest  that  the  conservatories 
could  furnish,  inscribed,  always,  “ From  the  pre- 
server of  Fidfcle,”  went  as  an  offering  to  my  idol’s 
shrine.  I tried  a poem ; but  “ Smith”  would  rhyme 
with  nothing  but  “ myth and  my  own  name,  even 
had  I been  disposed  to  disclose  it,  could  have  been 
compressed  into  nothing  shorter  than  an  Alexan- 
drine. 

At  last,  at  last — oh  blissful  terminus  to  all  earth- 
ly woes ! — there  came  a day  when  gold  went  down, 
and  stocks  declined,  and  bulls  and  bears  waged 
fiercest  war,  and  Shoddy  trembled  to  its  founda- 
tions over  an  impending  crash;  and  I,  who  had 
long  since  lost  all  relish  for  such  sublunary  affairs, 
save  only  as  they  might  appertain  to  the  dower  of 
Miss  Smith,  was  nevertheless  hurried,  for  filthy  lu- 
cre’s sake,  from  office  to  office  in  all  conceivable 
directions.  I crossed  Broadway,  or  rather  I rash- 
ly essayed  it.  Omnibuses,  carts,  and  carriages 
mixed  together  in  one  inextricable  jumble.  There 
was  a moment’s  pause ; .a  lady  was  alighting ; an 
omnibus  door  swung  open  and  shut;  the  horses 
started ; the  lady  fell ; a patient  nag,  who  had  stood 
meekly  by  in  the  tumult,  set  his  foot  upon  her  bon- 
net. I sprang  forward,  raised  her  in  my  anns, 
heard  her  sweet  lips  whisper,  “ My  preserver ! tha 
preserver  of  Fidele !”  and  Miss  Smith,  my  own  Miss 
Smith,  fainted  in  my  embrace.  Gladly  would  I 
have  pressed  her  to  my  heart,  but  6tcrn  conven- 
tionalities forbade  it.  I called  a carriage ; I re- 
tained her  in  my  arms ; I pillowed  her  head  upon 
my  shoulder ; we  drove  to  Madison  Avenue.  An 
elderly  individual,  evidently  Mr.  Josiah  Smith, 
stood  upon  the  steps.  To  him  I unwillingly  re- 
signed my  burden,  while  Miss  Smith,  with  most 
opportune  recovery,  again  murmured,  in  my  be- 
half, “ My  preserver ! the  preserver  of  Fidele !”  I 
presented  my  card  to  the  astonished  father.  Might 
I be  permitted  to  call  that  evening  to  inquire  after 
tho  liculth  of  Miss  Smith  ? Mr.  Smith  hesitated, 
looked  at  me,  then  at  the  imposing  cognomen  pre- 
sented him,  and  invited  me  to  dinner ! 

Need  I add  that  Miss  Smith  now  rejoices  with 
me  in  the  appellation  of  Mrs.  Ferdinand  F.  Feath- 
erstonhaugh, nee  Smith? 


SCENES  AND  INCIDENTS  AT 
GETTY  SBURG. 

On  Sunday,  June  14,  1863,  the  New  Jersey  Bri- 
gade to  which  I was  attached,  then  at  Franklin’s 
Run  on  the  Rappahannock,  received  orders  to  march 
iu  pursuit  of  Lee’s  army,  then  moving  toward  Penn- 
sylvania. Our  corps  (General  Sedgwick’s)  was  the 
last  to  leave  the  Rappahannock,  and  the  route  we 
pursued  was  any  thing  but  direct ; but  neither  heat 
nor  fatigue  could  abate  the  ardor  of  tho  men ; ail 
were  eager  to  meet  the  enemy  who  had  dared  again 
to  sc  t his  foot  on  Northern  soiL  At  a distance  of 
fifteen  miles  from  Gettysburg,  where  the  armies 
were  massing,  we  first  caught  the  murmurs  of  tho 
opening  battle,  and  from  that  time  until  we  reached 
the  scene  all  was  enthusiasm  among  the  weary,  foot- 
sore braves,  who  counted  as  nothing  all  the  puir.s 
of  a march  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  miles, 
now  that  they  were  within  striking  distance  of  the 
foe.  Most  of  the  way  the  ambulance  trains  had 
been  crowded  with  both  officers  and  men,  weary, 
worn,  and  haggard;  but  the  cannon’s  rattle,  as  it 
became  more  and  more  distinct,  changed  them  in  a 
twinkling  into  new  creatures.  At  once  a”  bcBan  to 
make  ready  to  alights  it  was  no  time  for  riding 
then ; march  was  the  word.  Two  hours  later,  at 
about  three  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  of 
July,  the  head  of  our  column  arrived  upon  the  bat- 
tle-ground, halting  upon  a hill  which  gave  us  a full 
vie  .v  of  the  field,  excepting  only  a pail  of  the  left 
<>i  the  line,  which  was  posted  in  a ravine  out  of 
bight. 

Here  occurred  an  incident  which  I shall  never 
forget:  As  we  came  to  a halt  a poor  fellow  who 
looked  the  very  image  of  death  hobbled  out  of  ti  e 
ambulance  in  which  he  had  been  lying,  and,  shoul- 
dering his  musket,  was  just  starting  forward,  when 
the  surgeon  in  charge  stopped  him  with, 
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“To  the  front,  Doctor;”  and  the  brave  fellow 
tried  hard  to  stand  firm  and  speak  boldly  as  he  sa- 
inted the  surgeon. 

“To  the  front!  "What!  a man  in  your  condition? 
Why,  Sir,  you  can’t  march  half  a mile ; you  haven’t 
the  strength  to  carry  yourself,  let  alone  your  knap- 
sack, musket,  and  equipments.  You  must  be  crazy, 
surely.” 

“ But,  Doctor,  my  division  are  in  the  fight” — here 
he  grasped  the  wheel  of  an  ambulance  to  support 
himself— “ and  I have  a young  brother  in  my  com- 
pany. I must  go.” 

“ But  I am  your  surgeon,  and  I forbid  you.  You 
have  every  symptom  of  typhoid  fever ; a little  over- 
exertion will  kill  you.” 

“ Well,  Doctor,  if  I must  die,  I would  rather  die 
in  the  field  than  in  an  ambulance.” 

The  Doctor  saw  it  was  useless  to  debate  the  point, 
and  the  soldier  went  as  he  desired.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  next  day  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  bury  him 
where  he  fell,  his  right  arm  blown  off  at  the  elbow, 
and  his  forehead  pierced  by  a Mini6  ball.  His  name 
we  could  never  learn ; we  only  know  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  Third  Division  of  the  Sixth  Corps, 
and  that  mark  we  placed  at  the  head  of  his  grave. 

Shortly  after  5 o’clock  the  bugle  sounded  “ Fall 
in.”  At  once  drivers  of  ambuhmces  sprang  to  their 
seats,  and  the  rank  and  file  to  their  feet  from  the 
road-side  where  they  had  been  reclining,  all  alike 
covered  with  dust.  But  little  cared  they  for  the 
graces  of  the  toilet ; the  bugle  called 4 4 Forward,  ” and 
they  stepped  oat  gladly  to  their  work.  A march 
of  something  less  than  an  hour  brought  us  to  a ra- 
vine, in  which  we  were  drawn  up  by  brigades,  about 
a quarter  of  a mile  in  the  rear  of  the  centre  of  the 
Federal  line  of  battle.  Here  we  stacked  arms  and 
sat  down  in  our  places. 

Here  again  the  brave,  indomitable  temper  of  our 
boys  found  expression  in  a variety  of  ways.  Some 
of  the  surgeons  found  it  almost  impossible  to  pre- 
vent the  men  in  the  ambulances  getting  out  and 
taking  their  places  in  the  ranks.  Some  who  were 
in  even  worse  condition  than  the  soldier  already 
mentioned  insisted,  in  spite  of  the  protestations  of 
surgeons,  officers,  and  comrades,  that  they  would 
run  no  more  risk  in  the  field  than  in  the  hospital- 
train  ; and  I saw  three  men  whom  the  surgeon  was 
obliged  to  place  in  an  ambulance  by  force,  and  then 
put  over  them  a guard  with  loaded  muskets,  so  de- 
termined were  they  to  go  with  their  comrades  into 
the  fight. 

Our  rest  in  the  ravine  was  by  no  means  undis- 
turbed. The  enemy  having  observed  our  advance 
over  the  hill  shot  and  shell  very  soon  began  to  fly 
about  us  thick  and  fast,  battering  far  and  near  like 
swiftly-driven  hail.  Right  in  the  midst  of  the 
storm  this  exhibition  of  soldierly  coolness  met  my 
observation.  Some  twenty-five  feet  from  the  right 
• of  our  regimental  line  of  muskets  ran  a little  creek 
bordered  on  either  side  by  large  trees.  A fallen 
tree  served  as  a bridge  or  crossing.  One  of  the 
drivers  of  the  Ambulance  Corps  was  stooping  on 
this  log  washing  his  hands.  A spent-shell  came 
ripping  through  the  trees  behind  him  and  buried  it- 
self just  deep  enough  in  the  log  to  make  it  stick. 
He  turned  about  and  with  the  heel  of  his  boot 
kicked  the  shell  into  the  water,  saying,  “Now,  old 
screech-owl,  bust  if  you  want  to.”  And  burst  it 
did ; but  a second  or  two  after  blowing  one  end  of 
the  log  into  splinters  and  completely  deluging  the 
driver,  upon  which,  dropping  himself  astride  the 
remainder  of  the  bridge,  he  surveyed  himself  coolly 
and  exclaimed,  “Well,  1 came  here  to  wash  my 
hands ; but  hang  ms  if  I expected  a shower-bath  in 
such  an  out-of-the-way  place  as  this !” 

The  firing  at  the  front  continued,  and  the  rebel 
compliments  in  the  form  of  shells  still  dropped  oc- 
casionally around  us.  At  half  past  six  the  bugle 
sounded  again  44  Fall  in.”  Instantly  every  man 
grasped  his  weapon  and  took  his  position.  The 
Second  Division — but  one  division,  the  Third,  had 
as  yet  been  in  the  fight — moved  off  first.  Our  ap- 
pearance on  the  hill  was  the  signal  for  a terrific  fire 
from  the  rebels ; some  of  their  heaviest  guns  were 
opened  upon  ns;  shell  after  shell  came  “singing 
its  devilish  song  through  the  air but  the  column 
kept  straight  on,  facing  the  storm  r.dth  unshrink- 
ing front.  Presently  we  came  to  hat  is  called  a 
“ Virginia  fence,”  and  so  known  all  over  the  North. 
Over  this  we  had  to  climb.  A sergeant  in  my 
company  while  getting  over  fell  through.  Picking 
himself  up  he  turned  to  a comrade  and  said,  44  Do 
you  know  why  I am  like  the  President?”  The 
comrade  apparently  had  no  disposition  for  joking ; 
but  the  soldier  forced  the  answer  as  he  took  his  po- 
sition: “I'll  tell  you,”  said  he;  “it’s  because  I’m 
a rail-splitter.”  We  laughed,  and  just  then,  not 
two  yards  behind  me,  a solid  shot  plowed  its  way 
through  our  ranks  and  the  joking  sergeant  with 
three  of  his  companions  were  killed  almost  instant- 
ly. The  sergeant,  with  his  joke  lying  nettlesome 
on  his  lips,  was  literally  tom  in  two ! 

After  this  we  entered  a thick  wood,  upon  the 
other  side  of  which  we  could  see  our  line  of  battle. 
The  firing  had  abated  considerably,  the  cannon- 
ading almost  entirely.  We  were  halted,  and  the 
order  “Rest”  was  given.  A division — the  Second 
of  the  Fifth  Corps,  I think — which  had  been  all 
day  in  the  field,  but  had  been  relieved  by  the  Third 
Division  of  our  corps,  were  going  to  the  rear,  taking 
many  of  their  wounded  with  them.  One  man,  who 
was  supported  by  two  comrades,  had  had  his  lower 
jaw  taken  off,  and  as  he  moved  along  held  up  in 
his  hand  the  bloody  bone,  misshapen  and  splintered, 
with  fine  teeth  still  remaining  in  it  Another,  ly- 
in  g upon  a stretcher,  had  lost  both  feet  by  a solid  shot 
The  bleeding  stumps  had  not  yet  been  dressed,  and 
the  stretcher  was  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  dy- 
ing hero.  Yet,  for  all  this,  amidst  the  roar  of  mus- 
ketry, and  with  the  pain  his  wounds  must  have 
caused,  he  was  singing  in  a clear  voice,  with  enough 
of  the  Irish  accent  to  make  the  strain  musical : 
“The  Star-Spangled  Banner,  oh  long  may  It  wave 

O’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.’’ 

While  I was  yet  looking  after  the  footless  soldier, 
a little  drummer-boy  attracted  my  attention  by  say- 
ing, in  a childish  voice,  as  he  held  up  his  left  arm 
from  which  the  hand  bad  been  severed,  while  he 
held  his  drum  will  h the  other « 
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“Will  you  no  as  much  as  that  for  the  Union  ?” 

44  Yes,  my  little  fellow,  if  I must.” 

“ Well,  I’d  do  more,”  and  he  held  up  his  right 
hand ; 44  but  then  I would  have  no  hands  at  all  to 
work  for  mother,  and  father  was  killed  at  Antie- 
tam.” 

I should  suppose,  from  the  little  fellow’s  appear- 
ance, he  was  not  over  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of 
age ; he  was  a young  hero,  but  a thorough  one — a 
child  worthy  of  the  Republic,  worthy  of  its  inspira- 
tions, worthy  of  the  Future  in  which,  maybe,  he 
shall  sit  crowned  with  honors. 

Hardly  had  my  notice  been  withdrawn  from  thp 

drummer-boy  when  Corporal  S turned  toward 

me,  and  exclaimed,  “Look  there!”  I looked  in 
the  direction  indicated,  and  beheld  a sight  at  once 
so  horrible  and  sublime  that  it  will  ever  form  a liv- 
ing picture  in  my  memory.  A strong,  stalwart 
fellow,  with  the  cheverons  of  a sergeant  on  his  arm, 
ragged  and  tom,  was  limping  slowly  toward  us. 
The  shoe  on  his  right  foot  was  covered  with  blood, 
and  a large  rent  in  his  pantaloons,  just  above  the 
knee,  from  which  the  blood  was  also  trickling, 
solved  the  question  of  the  location  of  his  wound. 
He  was  hatless,  his  hair  was  disordered,  his  face 
and  hands  were  begrimed  with  smoke  and  powder, 
and  he  looked  altogether  maniac-like  and  exhaust- 
ed. But  he  had  his  colors  with  him  ! His  regiment, 
or  the  greater  part  of  it,  had  been  either  killed  or 
captured ; ho  had  lost  his  colors  once,  and  was  aft- 
erward captured  himself.  He  watched  his  oppor- 
tunity, killed  the  rebel  who  held  his  flag,  and  es- 
caped with  it  safely  into  our  lines.  Ought  not  the 
name  of  one  so  brave  as  he  to  be  chiseled  in  monu- 
mental marble,  that  the  ages  as  they  go  may  read 
it  and  admire  ? 

Night  came  at  last — the  next  day  passed— and 
the  evening  of  the  foutth  settled  down  upon  us, 
bringing  to  some  of  us  a most  disagreeable  duty. 
Shortly  after  dark,  as  I was  about  to  lie  down  in 
my  blanket  for  a nap,  I was  directed  to  take  charge 
of  a squad  of  men  and  report  to  a superior  officer  for 
orders.  Obeying,  I was  soon  after  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  wood  immediately  in  our  front  and  there 
commence  to  bury  the  dead — to  bury  indiscrimi- 
nately both  the  enemy’s  and  our  own ; to  do  all  in 
my  power  to  obtain  information  likely  to  lead  to 
the  identification  of  the  bodies,  and  to  remain  out 
until  midnight.  We  procured  a lantern,  armed  the 
men  with  shovels  and  picks,  and  started  out. 

Gaining  the  edge  of  the  wood  after  wading  some 
distance  through  a deep  marsh,  I lighted  my  lan- 
tern, and  its  first  ray  fell  upon  the  bloated  face  of 
a rebel  lieutenant.  Either  he  had  died  systematic- 
ally or  some  friend  had  placed  him  in  the  position 
in  which  we  found  him,  for  he  was  lying  flat  on  his 
back  with  his  arms  folded  closely  across  his  breast, 
and  his  lips  tightly  compressed.  But,  nicely  os  he 
lay,  he  must  be  buried.  At  the  edge  of  the  wood 
we  found  a soft  strip  of  land — elsewhere  it  was  a 
rocky  soil — and  here  we  determined  the  rebel  should 
have  his  last  resting-place.  The  men  found  a piece 
of  candle  in  the  dead  man’s  haversack,  lighted  it, 
and  went  to  work  upon  the  grave.  Meanwhile  1 
passed  into  the  woods  to  discover  other  bodies.  1 
found  three  of  our  men,  but,  as  far  as  I went,  could 
see  no  more  of  the  enemy’s  dead.  I come  back ; 
the  men  had  finished  the  grave.  We  procured  two 
rails,  placed  one  under  the' shoulders  and  the  other 
under  the  legs,  just  below  the  knees,  and  thus  the 
body  of  the  rebel  was  laid  away  in  the  ground  to 
await  the  day  of  reckoning,  in  whose  glare  all  of 
us  must  stand. 

I told  the  men  to  dig  a grave  a little  farther  on 
for  three.  They  went  at  it,  while  I proceeded  to 
examine  the  bodies  I had  discovered.  The  first 
was  that  of  a corporal  belonging  to  the  First  Divi- 
sion of  the  Fifth  Corps.  His  right  hand  was  placed 
close  to  his  mouth,  and  tightly  clenched;  a torn 
cartridge  lay  at  his  side,  the  end  .which  he  had  bit- 
ten off  so  tightly  held  in  his  teeth  jthat  it  was  im- 
possible to  withdraw  it.  His  pocket  had  been  cut 
out,  his  shoes  and  stockings  stripped  off,  and  no- 
thing whatever  was  to  be  found  on  his  person  by 
which  to  identify  him  except  the  corps  mark  on  his 
cap. 

About  two  feet  from  him  lay  a private,  hatless, 
and  stripped  of  shoes  and  stockings  also.  His 
pockets  hud  not  been  reihoved.  I examined  them, 
and  found  in  his  pantaloons  a golden  locket,  with 
the  picture  of  a fair  young  woman  therein,  and  in 
his  breast  coat-pocket  a daguerreotype  of  the  same 
person,  with  a card  on  which  was  a lady’s  address. 
I have  since  ascertained  it  was  that  of  his  wife. 

The  third  body  was  that  of  a first  lieutenant  of 
artillery ; and  how  he  came  there  in  the  woods  was 
a mystery  we  could  not  solve.  No  battery  was 
placed  within  five  hundred  yards  of  that  position, 
either  right  or  left.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  there 
the  body  was,  stripped  of  every  thing  in  the  shape 
of  insignia  except  one  shoulder-strap,  which  hung 
by  one  end  only.  His  little  finger  had  evidently 
been  cut  off,  as  the  print  of  a large  seal-ring  could 
yet  be  seen  upon  it ; and  it  is  certain  the  wound 
was  not  caused  either  by  a Mini6  ball  or  a fragment 
of  shell. 

At  length  the  grave  was  ready,  the  three  were 
buried,  and  again  we  passed  on.  As  best  we  could 
we  were  making  our  way  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
lantern,  when  suddenly  I tripped,  and  extending 
my  arms  in  self-protection,  my  left  hand  came  in 
contact  with  the  cold  forehead  of  a corpse.  My  feet 
rested  on  another  body,  and  my  lantern  was  out.  I 
felt  for  a match.  I had  none.  But  presently  some 
of  the  men  came  up ; the  lantern  was  relighted,  and 
the  glare  revealed  a sight  which  I pray  God  my 
eyes  may  never  look  upon  again.  The  body  upon 
which  my  hand  had  fallen  wa  - .hat  of  a corporal ; 
both  legs  were  blown  completely  off.  That  over 
which  I had  stumbled  was  the  body  of  a private 
with  one  arm  severed,  not  entirely  off,  at  tho  shoul- 
der. Two  trees  of  perhaps  four  inches  diameter 
had  been  splintered,  one  about  eight  feet  the  other 
five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  had  fallen  right  where 
the  bodies  lay.  Within  a circle  of  twenty  feet  from 
these  trees  I counted  seventeen  bodies,  all,  alas ! 
with  blue  jackets  on.  I had  hoped  among  so  many 
to  find  some  of  the  gray-backed  ones. 

How  wo  buned  these  seventeen  bodies  you  would 
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not  care  to  know.  The  lantern  gone  out,  the  can- 
dle which  the  men  had  procured  lasted  but  a little 
time ; but  the  moon  had  risen  and  the  pale  rays  it 
cast  through  the  trees  aided  us  in  our  task,  though 
they  added  much  to  the  ghostliness  of  the  terrible 
scene  over  which  they  fell. 

We  found  one  body,  that  of  a young,  light-haired 
boy,  not  over  nineteen  at  the  furthest,  whose  fore- 
head was  pierced  by  a ball ; in  his  left  hand  he  firm- 
ly grasped  his  rammer ; his  right  hand  or  its  fore- 
finger was  in  the  watch-pocket  of  his  pantaloons. 
We  examined  this  pocket  and  found  in  it  a small 
silver  shield  with  his  name,  company,  and  regiment 
engraved  upon  it.  We  took  possession  of  this  me- 
mento, and  fortunately  finding  a fragment  of  a 
cracker-box,  marked  upon  it  in  pencil,  by  moon- 
light, the  inscription  found  on  the  shield.  We 
buried  him  with  two  of  his  comrades,  one  of  whom 
belonged  to  tho  Fifth  Corps,  and  placed  the  rude 
board  at  the  head  of  his  grave  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  some  day  enable  some  pilgrim-friend  to  find 
the  body.  Since  that  day  the  shield  has  been  sent 
to  the  soldier’s  father;  its  inscription  was,  “S.  L. 
Caldwell,  Company  D,  118th  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers.” 

It  was  half  an  hour  after  midnight  when  we  came 
into  camp,  and  half  an  hour  after  that,  lying  with 
our  faces  to  the  stars,  dreams  enfolded  us,  and  we 
were  as  though  no  buttle  horrors  had  ever  pained 
and  no  battle  dangers  had  ever  menaced  us. 


THE  FALSE  LOVE. 

In  sight  of  the  starry  sky, 

In  sound  of  the  rushing  sea, 

With  a beating  heart  and  a tender  smile, 
Did  my  own  true  love  kiss  me. 

Under  the  solemn  sky, 

Close  to  the  throbbing  sea, 

With  words  of  love,  and  vows  of  faith, 

Did  my  own  true  love  kiss  me. 

I gaze  on  the  same  bright  sky, 

I hear  the  same  rippling  sea, 

But  never  again  on  earth,  or  in  heaven, 
Will  my  own  true  love  kiss  me. 

True  are  the  holy  stars, 

True  is  the  restless  sea, 

True  are  tho  thoughts  of  my  heart  to  him, 
But  my  love  is  false  to  mo ! 

Hear  it,  O changeful  sky! 

Hear  it,  0 moving  sea! 

Ye  are  true  to  your  own  eternal  laws, 

But  my  love  is  false  to  me. 

Why  should  the  moonlit  sky, 

Why  should  the  moaning  sea, 

Recall  the  empty  dream  of  the  past, 

When  my  love  is  false  to  me? 

Pierce  to  his  soul,  O stars! 

Thrill  to  his  heart,  O sea ! 

It  may  be,  smit  with  a sudden  pang, 

My  love  will  come  back  to  me! 


BRAIN  SPECTRES. 

The  brain  makes  ghosts  both  sleeping  and  wak- 
ing. A man  was  lying  in  troubled  sleep  when  a 
phantom,  with  the  cold  hand  of  a corpse,  seized 
his  right  arm.  Awaking  in  horror,  lie  found  upon 
his  arm  still  the  impression  of  the  cold  hand  of  the 
corpse,  and  it  was  only  after  reflecting  that  he 
found  the  terrible  apparition  to  be  due  to  the  deaden- 
ing of  his  own  left  hand  in  a frosty  night,  which  had 
subsequently  grasped  his  right  arm.  This  was  a 
real  ghost  of  the  brain,  which  the  awakening  of  the 
senses  and  the  understanding  explained.  M.  Gra- 
tiolet  narrates  a dream  of  his  own  which  is  singu- 
larly illustrative  of  how  the  brain  makes  ghosts  in 
sleep.  Many  years  ago,  when  occupied  in  studying 
the  organization  of  the  brain,  he  prepared  a great 
number  both  of  human  and  animal  brains.  He 
carefully  stripped  off  the  membranes,  and  placed 
the  brains  in  alcohol.  . Such  were  his  daily  occupa- 
tions, when  one  night  he  thought  that  he  had  taken 
out  his  own  brain  from  his  own  skull.  He  stripped 
it  of  its  membranes.  He  put  it  into  alcohol,  and 
then  he  fancied  he  took  his  brain  out  of  the  alcohol 
and  replaced  it  in  his  skulL  But,  contracted  by 
the  action  of  the  spirit,  it  was  much  reduced  in  size, 
and  did  not  at  all  fill  up  the  skull.  He  felt  if  shuf- 
fling about  in  his  head.  This  feeling  threw  him 
into  such  a great  perplexity  that  he  awoke  with  a 
start,  as  if  from  nightmare. 

M.  Gratiolet,  every  time  ho  prepared  tho  brain 
of  a man,  must  have  felt  that  his  owu  brain  resem- 
bled it.  This  impression  awakening  in  a brain  im- 
perfectly asleep,  while  neither  the  senses  nor  the 
judgment  were  active,  the  physiologist  carried  on 
an  operation  in  his  sleep  which  probably  had  often 
occurred  to  his  fancy  when  at  his  work,  and  which 
had  then  been  summarily  dismissed  very  frequent- 
ly. A pursuit  which  had  at  last  become  one  of 
routine,  and  tho  association  of  himself  with  his 
study,  explain  the  bizarre  and  ghastly  dream  of  M. 
Gratiolet.  A sensation  from  the  gripe  of  a cold 
hand,  misinterpreted  by  the  imagination  acting 
without  the  aid  of  the  discerning  faculties,  accounts 
for  the  ghastly  vision  of  the  other  sleeper. 

Every  one  is  conscious  of  a perpetual  series  of 
pictures,  sometimes  stationary,  sometimes  fleeting, 
generally  shifting;  yet  occasionally  fixed  in  his 
mind.  Sleep  is  the  period  in  which  the  nerves  de- 
rive their  nourishment  from  the  blood.  The  pic- 
turing nerves,  like  those  of  the  senses,  are  gener- 
ally inactive  in  their  functions  at  feeding  times; 
and  thoroughly  healthy  nervous  systems  dream 
very  little  or  not  at  all.  Dreams  betoken  troubled 
brains.  Tho  brain  of  a woman  who  had  lost  a por- 
tion of  her  cranium  used  to  swell  up  and  protrude 
when  she  was  dreaming,  and  then  contract  and  be- 
come tranquil  again  when  she  was  sleeping  soundly. 

The  wakeful  senses,  the  active  judgment,  and 
the  will  even  of  the  strongest  and  soundest  minds, 
are  not  always  able  to  control  the  false  and  perverse 


| impressions  of  the  nerves.  I knew  once  a com- 
mander in  the  navy  whose  left  eye  was  shot  clean 
out  by  a bullet  in  a naval  action  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  and  whom,  forty  years  afterward, 
it  was  impossible  to  convince  that  he  did  not  see  all 
sorts  of  strange  objects  with  his  lost  eye.  “ It  is 
not  impossible, ” ho  would  quietly  say ; “I  know  it 
too  well.”  Every  body  has  known  men  who  suf- 
fered rheumatism  in  legs  long  lost  and  replaced  by 
woaden  ones. 

A nervous,  dreamy,  imaginative  lad  was  walking 
one  day  with  some  comrades  among  rank  grass. 
The  place  was  noted  for  adders,  and  the  youths 
talked  about  them.  Instantly  this  lad  felt  some- 
thing enter  the  leg  of  his  pantaloons  and  twist  it- 
self with  the  swifthess  of  lightning  round  his  thigh. 
He  stopped  terrified,  and  a careful  examination 
proved  that  the  adder  was  a creature  of  his  imagin- 
ation. The  vividness  of  the  fancy  of  this  youth 
made  his  waking  senses  and  his  discerning  facul- 
ties of  no  more  use  to  him  for  the  moment  than  if 
they  had  been  asleep. 

This  condition  of  the  brain  is  called  by  the  sa- 
vans  hallucination.  Mueller,  the  physiologist,  and 
Goethe,  the  poet,  have  both  described  hallucinations 
to  which  they  were  subject,  and  which  they  com- 
pared in  conversation  together.  The  rarest  case, 
says  Mueller,  is  that  of  an  individual  who,  while 
perfectly  healthy  in  body  and  mind,  has  the  faculty, 
on  closing  his  eyes,  of  seeing  really  the  objects  he 
wishes  to  see.  History  cites  only  a very  few  in- 
stances of  this  phenomenon.  Carden  and  Goethe 
were  examples  of  it. 

Goethe  says  : “ When  I close  my  eyes  and  stoop 
my  head,  I figure  to  myself  and  see  a flower  in  the 
middle  of  my  visual  organ.  This  flower  preserves 
only  for  an  instant  its  first  form.  It  soon  decom- 
poses itself,  and  out  of  it  issues  other  flowers,  with 
colored  and  sometimes  green  petals.  They  were 
not  natural  but  fantastic  flowers,  yet  regular  as  the 
roses  of  the  sculptor.  I could  not  look  fixedly  at 
that  creation,  but  it  remained  as  long  as  I liked 
without  increasing  or  diminishing.  In  the  same 
way  when  I imagined  a disk  full  of  various  colors,  I 
saw  continually  issue  from  tho  ceutre  to  the  circum- 
ference new  forms  like  those  of  the  kaleidoscope.” 

Mueller  talked  this  subject  over  with  Goethe  in 
1828.  It  was  interesting  to  them  both.  “ Know- 
ing,” says  Mueller,  “that  when  I was  calmly  lying 
ou  my  bed  with  my  eyes  shut,  although  not  asleep, 

I often  saw  figures  which  I could  observe  very  well, 
he  was  very  curious  to  learn  what  I then  felt.  I 
told  him  that  my  will  had  no  influence  either  upon 
the  production  or  upon  the  changes  of  these  figures, 
and  that  I had  never  seen  any  thing  symmetrical  or 
of  the  character  of  vegetation.”  Goethe  could  at 
will,  on  the  contrary,  choose  his  theme,  which  trans- 
formed itself  forthwith  in  a manner  apparently  in- 
voluntary, but  always  obeying  the  laws  of  symmetry 
and  harmony.  Mueller  used  to  get  rid  of  the  fig- 
ures which  haunted  him  by  turning  his  face  to  the 
wall.  Although  he  did  not  see  them  change  place, 
they  were  still  before  him,  but  they  soon  began  to 
fade.  Jean  Paul  recommended  the  observation  of 
these  phantoms  as  a good  plan  for  falling  asleep. 

These  are  hallucinations  of  sane  minds.  Tho 
delusive  sensations  of  flying  and  falling  are  known 
to  many  persons.  Young  girls  lying  in  bed  between 
sleeping  and  waiting,  at  the  epoch  of  life  when  their 
girlhood  is  passing  into  womanhood,  are  especially 
apt,  like  the  religious  ecstatics,  to  fancy  they  are 
flying.  And  nearly  every  body  is  familiar  with 
the  hallucinations  of  falling  from  personal  experi- 
ence. When  lying  in  bed  trying  in  vain  to  fall 
asleep,  or  to  warm  the  cold  sheets,  tho  patient  feels 
us  if  sinking  through  the  floor,  and  stretches  out 
his  arms  suddenly  to  save  himself : yet  nothing  has 
happened  except  the  coincidence  of  a cold  shiver 
with  a complete  expiration. 

Physiologists  and  philosophers  of  authority  say 
we  are  all  mad  in  our  dreams ; and,  if  the  absence 
of  the  control  of  reason  is  a true  definition  of  insan- 
ity, there  is  no  gainsaying  the  proposition.  But 
madness  means  something  more.  In  dreams  the 
faculties  which  control  tijp  picturing  or  imagining 
powers  are  simply  inactive;  they  tire  neither  ab- 
sent nor  incapable.  Far  from  identifying  sleeping 
dreams  with  madness,  I feel  disposed  to  contend 
that  voluntary  and  momentary  hallucinations — see- 
ing by  the  blind,  hearing  by  the  deaf,  sensations  of 
smelling,  touching,  tasting  things  which  do  not  ex- 
ist— are  only  signs  of  insanity  when  the  faculties 
needful  for  correcting  the  errors  of  sensation  are 
diseased.  Persons  unaccustomed  to  railway  trav- 
eling are  not  insane,  although  for  many  minutes 
they  often  believe  the  train  is  going  backward,  be- 
cause they  retain  the  power  of  correcting  the  hallu- 
cination by  watching  the  objects  they  are  passing. 

The  senses  are  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  touch- 
ing, and  tasting  instruments.  There  are  between 
these  and  the  seat  of  intelligence  nerves  perform- 
ing the  functions  of  carriers.  Even  after  the  in- 
struments have  ceased  to  exist  the  carriers  often 
continue  to  carry  messages — false  messages.  When 
a man  has  lost  an  eye,  during  the  inflammatory 
period  of  recovery  the  carriers  convey  horrible 
images  of  fiery  figures.  It  is  the  Barriers  who  con- 
vey the  pain  of  rheumatism  from  the  lost  limb. 

A man  who  was  recovering  from  typhus  fever 
believed  he  had  two  bodies,  one  of  which  was  toss- 
ing in  pain  on  an  uneasy  bed,  and  the  other  lying 
sweetly  on  a delicious  couch.  I am  not  disposed  to 
ascribe  this  hallucination  to  the  duality  of  the  brain, 
but  to  a conflict  between  the  recollection  of  his  suf- 
ferings and  the  experience  of  his  recovery.  If  the 
patient  should  have  been  permanently  unable  to 
overpower  memory  by  reality  he  would  have  been 
insane,  like  the  maniacs  who  believe  their  legs  to 
be  oialks  of  straw,  or  their  bodies  fragile  as  glass. 

Pictures  have  produced  hallucinations.  Leaving 
aside  the  eyes  of  Madonnas,  cases  in  which  the 
power  of  religious  ideas  come  into  play,  I nay 
mention  another  instance  of  their  effects  on  a mind 
keenly  sensitive  to  the  beauties  of  the  fine  arts.  A 
French  physiologist,  while  studying  intensely  an 
English  engraving  of  Landseer’s  Horse -shoeing, 
smelt  horn  burning,  and  fixed  the  idea  in  his  mind 
for  the  moment  that  the  smell  came  from  the  loot 
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SEND  THEM  HOME. 

Send  them  home  to  his  mother — mournful  relics  and  few ; 

All  that  he  left  behind  him,  our  soldier  tried  and  true. 

The  cap  with  the  Maltese  cross,  and  badge  of  honor,  the 
mark 

Made  by  the  cowardly  bullet  at  the  picket  aimed  in  the 
dark: 

The  uniform  tom,  and  mended  by  hands  unused  to  the 
toil, 

Faded  by  sun  and  by  rain,  browned  by  the  dust  and  the 
soil. 

Send  them  home  to  his  mother— the  pictures  we  found  on 
his  breast. 

Her  own,  and  his  father's,  and  hers,  the  girl  whom  he 
loved  the  best, 

Send  it — the  Bible  he  cherished,  and  read  by  the  flicker- 
ing light 

Of  the  candle  that  burned  in  the  tent,  till  the  “ tattoo” 
sounded  at  night 

Mother,  weeping  afar,  and  breaking  thine  heart  for  the 
boy 

That  God  and  his  country  have  taken,  we  give  thee  greet- 
ing and  joy! 

Never  a blush  shall  creep,  like  a shadow,  over  thy  brow 

For  him — a hero  on  earth,  a Baint  in  glory  now. 

Blessed  art  thou  among  women!— thy  tribute  pure  and 
sweet, 

Thine  ointment  costly  and  precious,  thou  hast  poured  at 
the  Master’s  feet 

So  softly,  tenderly  fold  them,  and  send  the  relics  away : 

Mother,  a mother  was  with  him,  and  kissed  thy  boy  to- 
day. 

The  colors  he  loved  are  lying  on  the  heart  so  lately 
brave: 

With  dirge,  and  prayer,  and  weeping,  we’ 11  carry  him  to 
his  grave. 

Then  go,  little  mournful  packet,  and  by  that  desolate 
hearth 

Tell  that  march  and  battle  are  over,  and  the  soldier’s  “off 
duty”  on  earth. 

Camp  Tyub  Hospital,  Baltimob*. 


MISS  NILSON’S  GAITER-BOOTS. 

Adjutant  Ames  sat  at  Captain  G ’s  table, 

in  the  little  library  the  Captain  had  turned  iqto  an 
office  and  reception-room  since  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed Provost  down  there.  He  sat  bending  over 
a memorandum-book,  and  writing  rapidly  to  the 
Captain’s  dictation.  Grier  and  Donovan  were  at 
the  window  smoking,  idly  observant  of  Ames  and 
his  work.  All  four  had  been  old  acquaintances 
long  ago,  in  the  old  times  of  peace,  when  the  opera, 
the  club,  or  a boat-race,  had  been  chief  topics  of  in- 
terest. Very  old  times  these  seemed  to  the  four 
young  men  in  heir  well-worn  and  a little  shabby 
uniforms,  with  here  and  there  a button  wanting,  a 
faded  stripe,  a ru.ity  bit  of  gold-braid,  a whitened 
seam,  etc.  These  four,  who  had  once  stood  fault- 
less iu  varnished  boots  and  miraculous  ties,  wait- 
ing for  the  first  step  of  a Redowa  to  come  stealing 
out  from  the  drum  sounds,  and  the  “flute  violin 
bassoon.”  Since  then  their  ears  had  been  attuned 
to  different  meanings  when  they  stood  waiting  for 
the  sounds  of  the  drum;  and  their  companions 
were  no  longer  white-robed  fairies,  whose  light 
weight  rested  on  their  arms  like  soft-plumy  doves 
as  they  glided  down  the  gay  rooms ; but  men,  worn 
and  swart,  and  sometimes  savagely  in  earnest, 
stood  instead,  and  for  all  weight  there  was  a gleam- 
ing sabre,  or  at  intervals  the  dead  burden  of  a fall- 
ing comrade.  Donovan,  the  quondam  dandy  of 
the  party — the  “ curled  darling,”  whose  warm  Irish 
blood  thrilled  at  an}’  touch  of  festivity — was  per- 
haps remembering  all  these  past  scenes  that  offered 
their  broad  contrasts  to  the  present;  for  as  he 
smoked,  a spark  falling  from  his  short  pipe  and 
burning  a clean  hole  in  his  trowsers  called  forth 
this  ejaculation,  with  a grim  smile : 

“That’ll  do,  eh,  for  a bullet-hole,  to  take  back 
for  glory  to  Kate  Morris's  soldiers’  party,  Jack?” 

Jack  Grier  laughed,  answering  lazily,  yet  not 
without  a kindly  interest  in  gay  little  dandy  Tom 
Donovan,  now  turned  into  fighting  Tom  : 

“ Go  in  your  waistcoat,  Tom ; that’s  riddled 
enough  with  the  veritable  lead.” 

“ Waistcoat ! — there,  that  reminds  me — good  for 
you,  Jack ! I say,  Ames,  I want  a new  waistcoat. 
Will  you  put  me  down  on  your  list  ? Like  this, 
you  know.  Siever  has  my  measure.  I’m  not  sure 
though,  by  Jove!  I know  the  inches,  however. 
Here — don’t  take  your  glove  off-hand  the  memo- 
randum to  me ; I’ll  put  it  down.” 

Ames,  who  had  finished  his  work,  had  risen, 
drawing  on  his  gauntlets.  He  tossed  the  book  to 
Donovan  at  this,  and  sat  down,  waiting.  Talking 
with  the  Captain,  he  didn’t  notice  that  Donovan, 
instead  of  immediately  adding  his  commission  to 
the  list,  was  idly  twiddling  the  pencil  between  his 
thumb  and  finger,  while  he  ran  his  eye  down  the 
colnmn.  “ Spurs  for  Loring,  eh  ? ditto  for  Brown; 
cap,  coat,  and  trowsers;  shaving -soap,  tooth- 
brushes, nail-brushes,  blank  books,  and  blankets  ; 
Harper's  Weekly  and  Magazine — that’s  jolly!  watch 
for  Latham,  chain;  uni,  um,  um— how  much  more  ?” 
i a a low,  running  under-tone,  which  suddenly  broke 
into  a louder  key,  that  brought  all  the  rest  to  a 
clear  knowledge  of  what  he  was  saying — “Eh! 
what  ? * Miss  Nilson’s  gaiter-boots !’  ” 

Adjutant  Ames  commanded  himself  enough  to 
keep  his  seat.  He  was  sorely  tempted  at  the  first 
to  dash  forward  and  seize  ti.  i memorandum,  and 
administer  some  sharp  reproof  at  once  to  the  offend- 
er. The  next  moment  proved  his  wisdom.  There 
was  a general  langh — kind,  good-natured,  and  gen- 
tlemanly ; and  then  Fletcher  Ames  was  very  glad 
he  hadn’t  made  a fool  of  himself  by  overrating 
what  was,  after  all,  only  a careless  natural  action. 
How  many  times  had  they  pored  over  each  other’s 
memorandums  when  a week’s  furlough  had  sent 
one  and  another  to  the  city  laden  with  commissions 
for  the  others ! He  had  never  thought  of  being 
annoyed  before ; but  then  before  “ Miss  Nilson’s 
gaiter-boots”  hadn’t  been  on  the  list.  He  flushed 
to  the  roots  of  his  blondeahair  as  he  pondered  this. 
And  Donovan  was  running  on:  gayly  i]  C V 


“ What  a luck}’  fellow  you  arc,  Ames ! I might 
go  to  the  city  twenty  times,  with  a list  of  orders  as 
long  as  your  arm,  all  sorts  of  bearish  thing  to  buy, 
but  never  such  a duck  of  an  order  as  ‘ Miss  Nilson’s 
gaiter-boots !’  ” 

“ Who  is  Miss  Nilson?”  asked  Jack  Grier,  lift- 
ing his  large  shoulders  out  of  the  depths  of.the  old 
leather  chair,  aud  bending  forward  with  slowly- 
gathering  interest. 

“ The  prettiest  little  rebel  in  the  town  or  all  the 
country  about  here !” 

The  flush  on  Adjutant  Ames’s  light  skin  deep- 
ened, and  he  broke  in  hastily  upon  this  assertion : 

“ No  such  thing.  Miss  Nilson  may  not  be  en- 
thusiastic in  the  Federal  cause,  but  she  is  no  rebel. 
You  must  make  allowance  for  her  associations  when 
you  expect  her  to  think  of  the  South  as  we  do. 
Besides,  she  doesn’t  know  any  thing,  nor  care  any 
thing  for  politics  any  way.” 

Nobody  had  expected  this  earnest  protest,  and 
Donovan  and  Grier  shouted ; but  over  the  fuce  of 
the  grave  Captain  a keen  look  shot,  and  he  darted 
out  from  heavy  eyebrows  a close  glance  of  scrutiny 
at  the  annoyed  and  flushing  face  of  his  Adjutant. 
In  a moment,  without  being  observed,  he  finished 
his  scrutiny ; the  usual  grave,  calm  mask  dropped 
down  over  his  features  ; and  he  said : 

“Oh,  I remember  the  young  lady;  lives  with 
her  aunt  there,  over  m the  Reynold  mansion.  She 
ought  to  be  a good  Union  girl ; the  aunt  is  stanch 
as  steel.  What  hinders  Miss  Nilson  ?” 

“ What  hinders?  oh,  early  association, ’’laughed 
Donovan.  “ I know  the  whole  story.  The  aunt 
is  Northern,  bone  and  sinew ; came  here  only  half 
a dozen  years  ago— a second  wife  to  old  Guy  Rey- 
nold ; first  love  or  some  sort  of  romance.  Before 
the  war  broke  out  the  Hon.  Guy  dies,  leaving  Mrs. 
Reynold  with  the  guardianship  of  his  niece,  and 
so  tied  into  this  slave  property  that  she  must  stay 
here,  will  she  nil  she.  So  there’s  the  whole  thing 
in  a nut-shell.  There’s  the  reason  why  the  aunt  is 
a stanch  Unionist,  and  there  are  the  ‘ early  asso- 
ciations’ you  see  of  Miss  Nilson  to  hinder.” 

This  time  Fletcher  Ames  kept  silence ; but  the 
blonde  cheek  changed  its  colors  too  frequently  to 
conceal  the  deep  iuterest  he  felt  in  the  matter,  and 
the  uneasy  gnawing  of  his  lip  gave  signal  of  an- 
noyance. In  a moment  after  when  he  had  gone, 

Captain  G renewed  the  subject  with  Donovan, 

asking  Borne  leading  questions.  How  long  had 
Ames  known  Miss  Nilson  ? 

“ Oh,  don’t  you  remember  that  night  when  Mrs. 
Reynold  was  ‘ at  home,’  for  the  first  time,  last  Feb- 
ruary, I think;  and  we  four  went  down  to  pay  our 
compliments  and  drink  Johannisberger?  I don’t 
believe  Ames  has  missed  one  of  those  ‘ evenings’ 
since,  if  we  have.  I saw  he  was  getting  spooney 
on  the  niece  at  once.  A pretty  little  creature  to 
be  sure ; not  a bit  your  idea  of  a Southern  girl.  A 
little  thing  as  “ soft  as  silk.”  I never  could  get  on 
with  her.  She  has  a way  of  looking  at  a man  in 
a serene  sort  of  silence,  giving  him  one  or  two 
smiles  for  lumps  of  sugar  with  a lazy  kind  of  air, 
as  if  she’d  as  lief  you  held  your  tongue  as  not.” 

Grier  roused  with  a laugh  here. 

“No,”  he  cried  out;  “Donovan  wouldn’t  like 
that,  his  tongue  is  his  strong  point.” 

So  the  subject  passed  off  with  a laugh  for  tile 
time.  When  these  four  renewed  it  again,  no  one 
ef  them  felt  like  laughing. 

“What  interested  the  Captain  so  much  in 
Ames’s  flirtation,  eh,  Jack  ? Did  you  notice  ?” 

Yes,  Grier  had  noticed,  and  did  think  it  rather 
queer ; but  in  half  an  hour  they  had  forgotten  all 
these  speculations  awakened  by  “Miss  Nihon's 
gaiter-boots,”  while  he  who  had  most  to  do  with 
them  was  on  his  way  to  Washington. 

And  he  did  not  forget  that  one  small  item  on  his 
long  list  so  quickly.  Remembering  it,  he  remem- 
bered a large  pleasant  parlor,  where  the  deep  em- 
brasured windows  looked  out  upon  the  dark  flow- 
ing river  and  the  distant  hills.  A room  whose 
twilight  glooms,  where  the  musky  odors  of  old 
woods,  of  cedar  and  sandal,  had  helped  to  fix  the 
spell  in  memory,  as  indelibly  as  it  had  been  stamped 
upon  his  young  impassioned  heart.  Sitting  there 
iu  the  car  he  remembered  Adele  Nilson  as  he  saw 
her  on  that  first  “evening,”  when  he  had  stood 
with  his  brother  officers  in  her  presence.  ‘ ‘ A little 
thing  as  soft  as  silk,”  sphered  round,  as  it  wero,  by 
that  cool,  serene  silence  which  had  baffled  and  held 
aloof  the  gay  insouciant  Donovan,  who  dwelt  in  ex- 
teriors. But  Fletcher  Ames  remembered  what  a 
thrill  had  surprised  him  as  he  had  met  those  dark 
lovely  eyes— eyes  which  held  his  own  for  a mo- 
ment longer  than  the  others,  as  if  their  owner  had 
discovered  a different  nature  in  him ; and  then  the 
few  cool  tones — Donovan  would  have  called  them 
words  of  ice,  but  they  dropped  like  flue  pearls  be- 
fore Adjutant  Ames. 

We  have  all  of  us,  perhaps,  at  some  time  felt 
this  sudden  nearness,  this  being  specialized  by  a 
stranger,  that  to  others  seemed  cold  and  indifferent; 
and  we  all  know  how  fascinating  it  is,  and  how  it 
actually  does  bring  us  nearer  and  establish  a cer- 
tain relation  which  no  amount  of  expressed  cordial- 
ity could  do. 

Ames  felt  all  this,  and  more,  as  the  “ stranger” 
was  a woman  youthful  and  fair.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  tell  why  Adele  Nilson  thus  specialized 
Fletcher  Ames.  Difficult,  because  what  might  ap- 
pear so  natural  a thing  for  a girl  whose  eye  was 
pleased,  and  whose  sensibility  was  touched  by  the 
manly  and  spirited  address  of  the  young  officer, 
united  with  that  gentle  air  of  deference,  was  a 
strange  and  exceptional  thing  for  Addle  Nilson; 
because  she  was  not  impulsive  uor  enthusiastic,  and 
because  beneath  that  exterior  as  “soft  as  silk” 
there  was  power  and  purpose  of  no  mean  quality, 
and  an  ambition  that  stopped  at  no  slight  barriers, 
and  that  stooped  to  nothing  less  than  the  loftiest 
places.  It  had  been  said  of  her  too,  that  she  had 
rejected  some  of  the  finest  names  in  the  State  for 
these  lofty  reasons  of  hers,  and  had  kept  her  heart 
under  the  strong  control  of  her  head  all  through. 
This  was  Addle  Nilson  at  twenty-three.  Does  it 
seem  strange  that  with  this  character  one  should 
question  and  marvel  at  her  special  favor,  either  of 
look  or  tone,  to  young  Adjutant  Ames  in  the  pres- 


ence of  as  handsome  men  and  superior  officers? 
Perhaps,  unconscious  to  herself,  nature  asserted  it- 
self for  that  time,  and 

“She  looked  at  him  as  one  who  awakes.” 
Perhaps  later  she  pleased  herself  with  the  youth, 
letting  her  heart  out  more  fully  and  simply,  be- 
cause unaware  of  herself,  because  she  thought  both 
too  little  and  too  much  of  this  young  man  to  sup- 
pose there  was  any  danger.  Whatever  the  rea- 
sons, from  that  first  “evening,”  when  her  aunt,  as 
a relief  to  the  Northern  loyalty  that  had  been  pent 
up  so  long,  sent  out  to  the  officers  of  the  Federal 
army,  who  now  held  the  town,  cards  for  her  recep- 
tion, these  two,  Addle  Nilson  and  Fletcher  Ame. 
had  progressed  more  rapidly  in  their  acquaintance 
than  any  of  the  others,  though  Donovan  had  es- 
sayed all  his  grace  of  pleasing,  which  was  more 
than  most  men’s,  and  even  the  General  had  paid 
deferential  attention  to  his  hostess’s  charming  niece, 

who,  according  to  Captain  G , ought  to  be  a 

good  Union  girl,  but  wbo,  by  Donovan’s  assertion, 
was  “the  prettiest  little  rebel  iu  the  country 
round.”  The  young  fellow  had  slender  proof  in 
his  own  experience  of  this  assertion;  and  it  was 
perhaps  unjust  for  him  to  assert  upon  the  garbled 
accounts  of  rumor.  I do  not  think  he  had  ever 
personally  heard  much  more  than  a few  things  like 
this. 

Standing  one  evening  in  the  vicinity  of  his  Gen- 
eral, who  was  in  conversation  with  Miss  Nilson, 
the  following  bit  of  talk  reached  him. 

“You  were  in  Newport  three  summers  ago?” 

“ Yes,  and  almost  every  summer  previous.  I 
never  missed  any  pleasure  so  much.  I loved  New- 
port locally.  Ah  me !”  with  a little  sigh,  “ I don’t 
know  when  I shall  stand  on  those  beaches  again.” 

“Why  not?  Why  not  go  this  summer:  as  a 
Unionist  you  are  safer  there  than  here;”  and  the 
courteous  General  smiled  down  into  the  pensively 
interesting  face. 

“Ami?” 

Just  the  two  syllables;  but  Donovan  facing  a 
mirror  caught  a certain  look  which  the  General 
lost.  Loug  after,  when  subsequent  events  made 
every  thing  connected  with  that  time  a matter  of 
deep  interest,  Major  Donovan  used  to  tell  of  “ that 
look,”  which  he  called  a “ concealed  sneer,”  “ hard 
and  triumphant.”  Then  once,  later  than  this,  just 
a few  of  them  stood  by  the  winter  fire  on  a windy, 
rainy  night,  drinking  the  rare  Johannisberger, 
which  Mrs.  Reynold,  in  her  zeal  for  the  cause  and 
them,  Brought  forth  from  its  sacred  cobwebs  for 
their  use.  As  before,  they  stood  facing  the  mirror, 
and  the  General  held  the  younger  lady  of  the  house 
in  talk. 

“This  is  fine  old  wine,”  he  said,  as  he  lifted  his 
glass  to  the  light;  “but  you  have  none,  let  me — ” 
he  took  a step  forward,  but  a motion  stayed  him, 
and  the  words, 

“No;  pardon  me,  I only  drank  this  with  my 
uncle.” 

“Ah  yes,  I can  understand.  I should  be  glad 
to  drink  this  wine  with  the  owner  who  had  stored 
it  so  long  ago ; there  is  a peculiar  pleasure  in  that, 
evan  to  one  who  has  no  nearer  tie  of  association.” 

“If  the  owner  had  been  here  you  had  never 
stood  there  drinking  this  Johannisberger,  Gen- 
eral.” 

Looking  with  a pleased  sense  of  enjoyment  into 
the  rosy  depths  of  his  glass,  conscious  only  of  com- 
fort in  the  warmly-lighted  rooms,  the  sparkling 
fire,  the  General  did  not  catch  any  bitterness  tn 
that  low-spoken  sentence,  did  not  observe  any 
change  in  the  serene  girl-face.  But  looking  into 
the  mirror,  Donovan  averred  that  the  beautiful 
eyes  shot  baleful  fires,  and  that  the  voice  was 
smothered  with  hatred ; but  as  he  said,  the  General 
merely  took  it  for  a simple  fact,  and,  laughing 
good-numoredly,  answered, 

“ No,  no ; I suppose  not : your  uncle  would  have 
stranded  on  the  State  rights,  you  think  ?” 

“ A moment  after  she  became  aware  that  I was 
observing  her,"  continued  this  suspicious  young 
historian,  “and  she  spread  her  little  hands  with 
the  most  innocent  deprecation  in  the  world,  and 
declared  she  had  no  iuterest  in  politics ; what  did 
State  rights  mean?  etc.” 

From  this  Donovan  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Miss  Nilson  was  the  prettiest  little  rebel  in  the 
country  round.  Perhaps  if  she  had  smiled  upon 
him  at  first — if  she  hadalooked  into  his  eyes  with 
those  alluring  eyes  of  her  own — if  she  had  spoken 
to  him  with  that  special  significance  which  ap- 
pealed to  Adjutant  Ames — he  would  not  have  been 
so  sharp-sighted.  He  might  then  have  followed 
intoxicate,  down  the  soft  glooms  of  the  garden  on  1 
thoso  early  days  of  spring,  feeling  only  the  charm 
of  her  magic  presence,  and  ready  to  “ do  or  die  for, 
sigh  or  swear  for;”  more  than  all,  the  latter;  for 
who  under  these  circumstances  could  ever  doubt  or 
disbelieve  in  Ad61e  Nilson,  could  ever  believe  her 
on  any  other  side  than  that  of  the  broadest  hu- 
manity ? He  might  from  some  subtle  magnetism 
have  taken  so  much  for  granted,  that  like  young 
Ames  he  would  have  forgotten  that  never  on  any 
occasion  had  he  ever  heard  Miss  Nilson  “ commit 
herself”  on  the  side  of  humanity,  or  indeed  upon 
any  other  side;  that  she  walked  with  him  and 
talked  with  him,  apparently  with  the  simplest  free- 
dom, yet  guarded  or  utterly  silent  on  the  grand 
subject  of  the  day.  But  Major  Donovan  from  the 
first  had  never  been  smiled  upon,  never  been  spoken 
to  with  special  significance,  therefore  he  was  not 
spelled  into  unasking  sympathy  and  belief  like 
young  Ames ; and  perhaps,  too,  readier  to  suspect 
from  the  little  shadow  of  pique  which  might  have 
settled  even  upon  good-natured  Tom  Donovan. 
But  his  thought  went  no  further  than  this  fact : 
That  Miss  Nilson,  that  “little  thing  as  soft  as 

silk,”  was  a rebel  sympathizer.  Captain  G- ’s 

went  further. 

“ What  interested  the  Captain  so  much  in  Ames’s 
flirtati  a,  eh  ?” 

Something  that  went  deeper  than  Ames’s  flirta- 
tion as  a simple  matter  of  heart-interest.  He  knew 
Fletcher  Ames  better  than  either  of  the  others. 
Knew  him  to  be  one  of  those  single-minded,  ardent- 
natured  persons,  who  will  go  straight  on  to  death, 
or  into  misery,  without  so  much  as  a question,  when 
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his  heart  is  roused.  One  of  those  earnest  believers 
whose  faith  sometimes  makes  them  blind.  So  when 
he  sat  there  listening  to  the  badinage  about  Miss 
Nilson,  ho  suddenly  caught  a look  on  Ames’s  face 
that  set  him  thinking,  lie  knew  that  look,  and 
all  it  meant.  He  remembered  a time  not  so  very 
long  ago,  when  Ames  was  iu  college,  and  had  got 
his  head  set  the  wrong  way  with  the  full  belief 
that  it  was  the  right  way ; and  when  his  friends 
opposed  him  he  put  his  face  resolutely  against 
them,  with  just  that  pained  determination  for  ex- 
pression. It  was  an  awful  scrape  at  last,  Cap- 
tain G , who  was  then  one  of  the  seniors,  re- 

membered, and  throughout  it  that  look  had  haunt- 
ed him. 

With  this  previous  knowledge  of  him,  of  his 
warmth,  his  enthusiasm,  his  rashness,  and  that 
blind  devotedness  of  character,  he  felt  at  once  what 
depth  of  feeling  the  flushing  cheek,  the  silence,  the 
clenched  under- lip,  meant  at  the  discovery  and 
light  talk  of  Donovan  and  Grier  on  that  day.  lie 
saw  too,  by  the  few  words  of  attempted  exculpation 
which  he  flung  out  for  Miss  Nilson,  how  really 
ignorant  and  iu  the  dark  he  was  with  regard  to  her 
actual  sentiments.  With  his  peculiar  qualities, 
argued  the  grave  Captain,  that  “ little  thing  as 
soft  as  silk”  may  do  infinite  mischief.  Not  that 
he  believed  that  Miss  Nilson  would  be  able  to 
poison  her  admirer’s  mind  with  traitorous  princi- 
ples. “ God  forbid !”  ejaculated  the  Captain  as  he 
brooded  over  the  matter  iu  his  room;  “but  when 
once  Ames  gets  to  going  it  blind,  there’s  no  know- 
ing what  to  expect;  and  so  he’ll  believe  in  her  any 
way,  and  she’ll  like  enough  make  an  unconscious 
tool  of  him,  and  pump  him  for  something  she  wants 
to  lenow.”  And  every  day  he  would  find  himself 
musing  in  this  strain,  and  haunted  by  that  small 
commission  Donovan  had  read  out : “ Miss  Nilson’s 
gaiter-boots.”  “ What  sends  that  into  my  mind 
so  persistently?”  he  thought.  “Last  night  I 
dreamed  of  them ; seven-leagued  boots  they  were 
transformed  into  then,  and  pounding  away,  with  all 
sorts  of  captured  plans  of  ours,  into  the  rebel  camp. 
And  this  morning  the  first  thing  I thought  of  when 
I awoke  was,  ‘Miss  Nilson’s  gaiter-boots.’  Con- 
found it,  what  have  I to  do  with  her  boots  ? She’s 
not  my  fair  enslaver.  What  ails  me  ? Zounds !” 
The  grave  Captain  got  up  and  walked  down  the 
room  with  the  excitement  of  his  new  thought, 
which  at  that  moment  flashed  into  his  mind.  The 
new  thought  gave  him  some  trouble : he  couldn’t 
get  reconciled  to-it.  Being  a staid,  sensible  fellow, 
with  no  fanciful  imaginings,  this  new  idea  looked 
suspicious  to  him.  He  looked  at  it  from  all  quar- 
ters. He  accused  himself  of  nervousness,  then 
laughed  as  he  glanced  at  his  physique ; the  healthy 
flesh  and  muscle.  He  smoked  upon  it;  he  slept 
upon  it ; and  finally  accepted  it  as  something  out 
of  his  power  to  reject. 

“There’s  something  on  your  Captain’s  mind 
more  than  ordinary,”  said  Donovan  to  Lieutenant 
Grier.  “ It’s  something  about  Ames,  I’m  think- 
ing. Heard  any  thing?" 

No,  Grier  never  heard  any  thing.  Grier  look- 
ed straight  ahead,  and  smoked  his  pipe  in  peace 
like  a steady  healthy  worker  as  he  was. 

This  was  the  day  before  Adjutant  Ames  was  ex- 
pected back.  The  next  afternoon  Captain  G 

went  over  to  camp. 

“ I want  to  see  Ames  when  he  returns,"  he  had 
said  to  Lieutenant  Grier  as  he  was  mounting  his 
horse.  “ If  I’m  not  here  when  he  comes  just  send 
an  orderly  for  me.  Directly  he  returns,  you  re- 
member.” 

Donovan  had  come  over  from  his  quarters,  and 
stood  by,  on  the  piazza.  He  gave  a whistle  when 
the  Captain  rode  off,  and  said  to  Grier : 

“I  told  you  so.”  Turning  into  the  house,  he 
followed  the  Lieutenant  into  the  Provost’s  little  of- 
fice, minded  for  a dish  of  chat ; if  he  had  been  of 
the  other  sex,  it  would  have  come  under  the  name 
of  gossip. 

But  Grier  had  other  employment — writing  for 
the  Provost  which  must  be  done ; so  there  was  no 
chat  for  Donovan  there ; and  away  he  sauntered 
smoking  his  short  pipe,  and  laughing  good-humor- 
edly at  “ the  greatest  plods  he  ever  saw.” 

Grier  sat  there  writing  until  the  sun  went  down, 
throwing  his  head  up  occasionally  when  an  iron 
heel  rung  on  the  piazza  without,  or  a shadow  dark- 
ened the  window;  but  twilight  fell,  and  no  Adju- 
tant Ames  had  appeared,  though  a boat  had  sound- 
ed whistle  down  the  river,  and  the  scream  of  a lo- 
comotive had  proclaimed  the  last  means  of  arrival. 

It  M’as  growing  dark,  and  he  was  sending  a serv- 
ant for  lights  when  a head  at  the  window  and  a 
voice  stopped  liis  meditations,  and  sent  them  fly- 
ing intp  another  channel. 

“Jack,  I say,  Ames  has  come.” 

“Where  is  he  ?”  And  up  jumps  Grier  all  alert. 

“Gone  down  to  Neale’s  quarters.  He  met  the 
Colonel  and  reported  to  him,  aud  the  Major  want- 
ed him  to  take  tea  with  him.  Here,  where  you 
going?  Wait  and  hear  the  postscript.  Coming 
up  street  who  should  we  meet  but  Miss  Nilson  and 
her  aunt.  Ames  dropped  behind  with  the  bright- 
est face  you  ever  saw,  and  I heard  him  say,  ‘ I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  bringing  your  boots  round 
this  evening,  Miss  Nilson.’  The  girl  actually  trem- 
bled, and  turned  red  and  pale  as  he  spoke.  I 
didn’t  think  she  had  so  much  in  her.  By  George, 
Jack,  I believe  it’s  a go  there !”  And  Donovan, 
fairly  started,  was  lounging  in  for  his  “ gossip" 
when  the  Lieutenant  vaulted  over  the  sill  and 
dashed  past  him,  calling  out  to  an  orderly  passing: 
“Smith,  Smith,  take  my  horse  and  run  him  down 

to  camp,  and  give  Captain  G this !”  handing 

Smith  a slip  of  paper  containing  the  intelligence 
of  Ames’s  arrival.  Finding  Smith  just  detailed 
for  duty  by  the  Colonel,  and  no  other  messenger 
in  view,  he  mounted  and  rode  off  himself. 

Incurious  as  Lieutenant  Grier  was,  an  emotion 
of  surprise  and  wonder  did  come  over  him  as  he 
noted  the  eagerness  which  the  Captain  manifest- 
ed in  his  desire  to  get  back ; and  though  a man 
of  few  words,  Grier  found  himself  repeating  to  him 
Donovan’s  “postscript.”  As  he  finished,  his  list- 
ener ejaculated,  under  his  breath,  “ I shall  be  too 
l late!”  and;  the  next  tyanjoty  was  mging  his  hors* 
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to  his  topmost  speed.  The  Lieutenant  followed  at 
a more  leisurely  pace,  his  wonder  not  lessened  by 
that  low-breathed  sentence. 

“ Too  late  for  what  ? One  would  think  it  was 
a case  of  high  treason,”  he  mused. 

And  while  they  ride,  iu  that  old  dark  parlor, 
half  lost  in  twilight  glooms,  Adelo  Nilson  waits  for 
her  young  lover.  Her  young  lover!  Does  she 
know  herself  at  last  ? Does  the  head — that  proud 
subtle  head — acknowledge  so  much  to  the  heart? 
Her  young  lover  ? 

There  is  certainly  impatience  in  that  waiting 
figure : the  bent  head,  the  eager  eyes  straining  into 
the  gathering  dark,  the  unwonted  flush  upon  her 
cheek,  the  burning  scarlet  of  her  lips — these  all  de- 
note the  fever  of  delay.  Will  she  dare  to  meet 
him  with  these  signs  ? Will  she  confess  so  much 
to  him  ? A step  turning  upon  the  stone-walk,  a 
mailed  heel  upon  the  doorway  threshold,  and  the 
question  is  answered.  She  goes  out  to  meet  him 
with  two  hands  extended,  all  the  dark  soft  night 
softened  into  her  eyes,  her  lips  parted  into  smiles, 
and  a faint  exliilarant  excitement  visible  as  she 
says, 

“ Ah,  you  have  come !” 

What  lover  could  ask  more  than  those  words,  in 
that  tone,  with  that  face  ? 

He  bent  down,  and  she  felt  a pressure  warm 
and  fervent  upon  the  two  hands  he  was  holding ; 
then  tho^  silken  touch  of  his  fine  beard  brushed 
softly  over  her  fingers  as  he  lifted  his  head.  She 
grew  suddenly  pale ; an  embarrassment  that  was 
not  shyness  oppressed  her.  Out  of  it  she  spoke 
quickly : 

“You  brought  me  something?” 

He  was  not  daunted  nor  troubled  by  this  pallid 
embarrassment.  The  power  of  his  nature  was 
making  its  assertion;  and  still  with  his  look  hold- 
ing hers,  though  smiling  now,  he  answered  her 
question : 

“ I have  brought  you  Cinderella’s  shoes.” 

She  flamed  into  color  again  as  she  touched  the 
package,  and  her  hand  was  unsteady  and  cold, 
that  had  lately  been  so  firm  and  warm.  He  saw 
and  felt  all  this ; and  there  was  a look  in  his  face 
as  if  he  would  guard  her  from  all  confession  for 
her  pride’s  sake  until  he  himself  stood  confessed  be- 
fore her.  He  had  not  thought  perhaps  when  he 
entered  the  gateway  that  he  should  speak  so  soon, 
that  the  end  was  so  near ; but  the  night  was  full 
of  promise.  Something — was  it  Fate  ?— led  him  on. 
And  filled  with  hope,  which  lacked  nothing  of  mod- 
est manliness  and  reverence,  but  which  was  sim- 
ply faith  and  power,  those  piophets  of  success  that 
even  here  could  not  be  disputed — even  here  were 
not  false  prophets,  though  success  lay  mutilated, 
done  to  death  on  the  very  threshold  of  fulfillment 
by  a falser  foe  than  death. 

But  with  only  the  sweet  hope  thrilling  at  his 
heart  he  touched  her  hand  again : 

“ Come,  the  garden  is  too  lovely  to-night  to  lose 
any  of  its  enchantments.” 

She  hesitated  a moment,  only  a moment,  then 
yielded  to  his  spell.  They  had  in  some  mysterious 
hour  changed  places.  She  must  do  his  bidding. 
But  before  she  went  he  noticed,  as  he  noticed 
every  thing  she  did,  that  she  turned  and  dropped 
the  package — her  Cinderella  shoes — into  the  yawn- 
ing mouth  of  an  Egyptian  bronze;  a thing  half 
vase,  half  idol,  which  somebody  had  brought  from 
old  scenes  of  splendid  barbarism,  to  put  here  like 
an  ugly  blot  of  evil  amidst  the  singing  birds  and 
flowers. 

“ Do  you  think  they  are  quite  safe  there  ?”  he 
asked,  smiling. 

She  lifted  a startled  look ; and  again  the  hand 
he  touched  grew  icy.  He  drew  it  without  more 
ado  over  his  arm,  smiling  still,  though  his  heart 
weut  beyond  his  words,  hardly  heeding  them  in- 
deed: 

“ Are  you  quite  sure  the  old  monster  won’t  make 
a sacrifice  of  them  ?” 

That  was  all ; but  it  seemed  to  please  her,  for 
she  laughed  out  some  gay  sweet  response,  and  the 
warmth  stole  back  into  the  cold  palm. 

Always  with  his  own  true  single  heart-beat  he 
tested  hers,  and  through  these  sudden  changes 
the  breath  of  ice,  the  swift  recall  of  flame  and  fire, 
he  read  but  one  story,  over  and  again,  these  chan- 
ges, till  now,  her  veering  mood  settled  into  softer 
stillness  than  before.  And  so  the  summer  night 
deepened ; the  twilight  died  into  cloud  and  shadow. 
The  wind  came  up,  and  through  the  gusts  the  thun- 
der muttered  distantly,  aud  lightning  played  in 
vivid  heats.  They  stood  beneath  the  blasted  pine 
at  the  furthest  range  of  the  garden,  whose  bare 
branches  soughed  wildly  iu  the  wind;  and  all 
about  them  flamed  the  nearer  coming  lightning, 
when  he  found  his  words  to  tell  her  what  she  must 
ha\  e already  known.  But  who  would  have  thought 
he  would  have  dared  to  tell  her  ? Her,  Ad61e  Nil- 
' son ! Did  she  herself  think  he  would  be  so  bold  ? 
If  she  did  not — if  on  that  night  he  carried  her  on 
to  surprise,  perhaps  the  surprise  carried  her  out  of 
herself. 

How  tho  blood  beat  upward  into  her  brain,  how 
swift  her  pulses  ran,  throbbing,  throbbing,  all 
through  her  being,  as  under  tho  soughing  pine: 
“I  love  you,  Adele,  I love  you!”  sounded  in  her 
ear  above  the  wail  of  the  wind. 

On  that  very  hillock  where  they  stood  how 
many  had  she  turned  away  from  her  in  disdain ! 
And  this  one,  this  young  Adjutant  with  not  half 
their  claims,  why  did  she  not  disdain  him  ? Be- 
cause for  that  moment  nature  rose  up  strong  with- 
iu  her;  and  it  was  a rebellious  nature  breaking 
through  the  deadly  crusts  of  the  world’s  coldness 
and  selfishness  and  ambition.  Because,  when  he 
said,  “I  love  you,  Addle,”  there  was  no  place  on 
earth  but  this  where  they  stood;  the  “world” 
“ reeled  unhocdedly  by,”  and  the  tumultuous  ele- 
ments of  the  night  seemed  to  enter  into  her  blood 
as  she  listened  to  his  pure  masterful  voice,  which 
claimed  her  in  his  very  confession.  For  a mo- 
ment, as  a longer,  nearer  gleam  lit  up  the  heavens, 
he  met  her  eyes.  They  were  full  of  all  soft,  tender, 
impassioned  emotion.  For  a moment.  In  that 
moment,  and  the  breathles  ^rapture,  that  followed, 
what  held  thorn  apart?  WJufilidni^a^surfibua 


power  warned  him  away  ? As  they  stood  thus  a 
plunging  footstep  through  the  thicket,  the  panting 
of  some  one  in  haste  broke  into  the  “divinity  that 
hedged  them  round.”  Then  a voice  broke  farther 
yet.  Some  one  was  calling  him,  some  dire  neces- 
sity had  arisen  for  him.  He  was  as  brave  a fellow 
as  ever  fought  on  battle-field.  He  was  never 
known  to  shrink  from  the  most  sudden  alarm  of 
action ; but  a sick  shiver  went  shuddering  through 
him  as  he  heard  this  voice.  Alas,  poor  prophetic 
heart  1 

Back  by  tho  same  path  he  went,  and  she  was 
by  his  side,  and  now  and  then  her  voice  was  in 
his  ear,  and  once,  in  some  dark  moment,  she 
slipped  and  his  arm  upheld  her;  but  still  that 
mysterious  distance,  and  the  sick  shiver  at  his 
heart.  At  the  door  the  light  from  within  streamed 
out  upon  a tall  figure,  with  a sad,  stern  face,  his 
riding  boots  splashed  with  mud,  and  great  beads 
of  perspiration  standing  upon  his  forehead.  He 
had  ridden  hard. 

“ Captain  G 1*  • 

“Adjutant,  just  a moment,  if  you  please;”  and 
the  Captain  lifted  his  hat  to  Miss  Nilson  for  apology 
as  he  drew  her  companion  away. 

Their  conference  was  brief,  but  it  had  wrought 
a strange  change  upon  the  youth  and  beauty  that 
shone  so  joyfully  a brief  time  since. 

When  had  Adjutant  Ames  ever  been  known  to 
hesitate  in  the  obeying. of  an  order  ? Never.  But 
now  he  not  only  hesitated  at  the  charge  given  him 
by  his  Captain  and  Provost  Marshal,  but  he  actu- 
ally forgot  their  army  relation  and  all  military  et- 
iquette, as  he  had  never  done  before,  and  expostu- 
lated in  vehement  under-tones  that  had  a note  like 
a repressed  cry  trembling  in  them. 

“ It  is  absurd,  preposterous,  Richard !”  he  said, 
going  back  to  their  old  relations  of  intimacy  in  ex- 
pression. 

“ I will  stake  my  own  loyalty  upon  this.” 

But  the  Captain  shook  his  head. 

“No,  no;  it  will  not  do;  nothing  will  do  but 
what  I have  said.  I have  charged  you  with  it, 
Ames,  because  b trusted  you  utterly,  and  I felt  it 
would  be  less  painful  for  you  to  carry  it  out  than 
to  intrust  it  to  any  one  else ; for  if  it  happened  that 
I was  mistaken  there  would  be  no  other  to  share 
the  secret ; but  perhaps  I have  been  wrong  in  as- 
signing the  task  to  you.  If  you  prefer,  I will — ” 

“No,  no.  If  this  must  be,  1 take  it  upon  my- 
self. You  will  see  how  absurd  the  whole  suspicion 
will  be  proved,  Richard.”  And  he  looked  into  his 
companion’s  face  with  the  ghost  of  a smile  before 
he  left  him. 

Straight  through  the  he  use  to  the  opposite  en- 
trance, where  he  had  entered  before,  where  she 
now  paced  slowly  up  and  down,  singing  an  old 
love-song  half  unconsciously,  he  went  to  her. 

His  cheek  flamed  hotly,  the  words  nearly  choked 
him,  as  he  told  her  his  erraud.  Her  own  cheek 
caught  his  color,  her  eyes  sprang  up  ablaze  with 
wrath;  then,  harder  for  him  to  bear,  tho  fiery 
storm  settled  into  cold  disdain.  “ Truly  a pretty 
story,”  she  saidj  icily,  “ that  I carry  about  .corre- 
spondences of  contraband  matter  in  my  gaiter- 
boots  1 Whose  brain  had  the  honor  of  conceiving 
so  stupendous  a fancy  ?”  and  she  laughed  a little 
low  laugh  of  derision  that  curdled  his  blood  to  hear. 

“And  you  are  set  upon  the  search?  My  Cin- 
derella shoes  are  of  great  trouble  to  you,  Adjutant 
Ames.” 

She  flung  a rapid  glanee  at  the  Bronze  looming 
up  dark  and  Sphinx-like  at  her  side.  His  glance 
followed  hers,  but  he  shuddered  more  at  her  satir- 
ical recurrence  to  his  own  words  than  at  the  dark 
and  meaning  look  in  her  eyes.  That  he  failed  to 
interpret.  For  a breathing  space  or  two  they  stood 
there,  motionless  and  silent.  Then  he  stepped  for- 
ward. He  told  her  as  he  had  told  her  when  he  first 
spoke,  that  it  was  but  a mere  form  of  duty  ; that 
he  had  no  doubt  of  her ; that  he  would  stake  his 
own  loyalty  upon  the  utter  absurdity  of  this  sus- 
picion; and  as  he  spoke  again  his  hand  touched 
the  Bronze.  The  ugly  features  of  the' thing  seem- 
ed to  m6ck  him  with  its  sardonic  grin.  An  awful 
fate  seemed  to  hover  above  the  little  shoes  so  late- 
ly flung,  with  half  a jest,  into  the  wide  yawning 
mouth.  And  then  her  own  hand  settled,  white 
and  cold  like  a flake  of  snow,  upon  his ; and  the 
voice  that  came  now  from  her  lips  was  sorrowful, 
and  entreating,  and  impassioned. 

“You  will  not  do  this?"  she  said.  “ You  will 
not  subject  me  to  this  indignity.  Hear  me  a mo- 
ment. Out  there  in  the  garden  you  told  me  that 
you  loved  me.  I gave  you  no  answer  then.  I 
give  it  now.  I love  you ; as  I can  love,  as  I have 
never  loved  before.  Let  this  stand  for  my  fealty 
to  you  and  jours.  Now  judge  between  us — be- 
tween this  mad  phantasm  of  duty  by  which  I am 
to  be  lusulted  and — my  love ; for  I solemnly  as- 
sert that  if  you  persist  in  this  search  I will  never 
see  you  again.  More  than  that,  my  love  will  be 
turned  to  horror  and  hate ; for,  instead  of  giving 
me  trust  and  tenderness,  you  will  be  giving  me 
suspicion  and  indignity.” 

There  she  stood,  dark,  and  glowing,  and  splen- 
did, at  the  conclusion  of  her  words,  waiting  for  his 
decision.  She  had  not  long  to  wait. 

Very  eloquent  were  the  words,  very  tender  the 
tones,  freighted  with  all  the  man’s  passion  of  love 
— all  his  hopes,  all  his  fears — as  he  strove  to  de- 
monstrate to  her  how  utterly  sacred  and  apart  he 
held  her  from  this  form  of  duty.  But  she  shook 
her  head,  with  an  inflexible  face.  His  expression 
could  scarcely  have  been  sadder  than  before,  as  he 
removed  that  snow-flake  of  a hindrance  upon  his 
hand,  thoqgh  he  knew  he  was  about  to  seal  his  own 
despair.  But  not  yet,  not  yet ; for  as  again  he  es- 
sayed to  carry  forth  his  command,  not  only  was 
her  hand  clasped  in  hindrance  over  his,  but  with 
a little  cry  of  hoart-acliiug  pain  she  flung  her  arms 
about  him.  She,  the  cold,  tho  proud,  the  reticent! 
There  was  nothing  false  in  this.  Afraid  ? Yes, 
she  was  afraid.  Afraid  of  losing,  ah ! how  much ! 
She  had  never  realized  how  much  till  in  these  later 
hours  nature  had  asserted  itself.  Afraid  of  losing 
him.  Him,  her  young  lover ! for  did  not  her  vow 
lie  between  them  ? What  soft  mild  words  of  en- 
treaty she  uttered,  clinging  there  to  his  breast  I 


What  passionate,  tender  words,  imploring  him  to 
go  no  further,  for  the  vow  that  lay  between  them  he 
could  never  think  of  afterward  without  tears.  And 
there  were  tears  then  dimming  his  eyes  as  he  held 
her  strained  to  his  heart. 

“Think” — she  said,  at  last,  drawing  herself 
away — “ think  what  it  is  you  refuse  me.  I ask 
you  only  to  have  faith  in  me.  If  you  told  me  tho 
contents  of  a letter  you  held  in  your  hand,  do  you 
think  I should  not  be  as  sure  of  your  word  as  if  I 
had  read  it  myself?  There  are  but  us  two  here, 
aud  I ask  of  you  only  to  go  back  to  your  Captain 
and  say  you  did  not  find  what  he  sent  you  for; 
that  there  was  no  ground  .or  his  suspicions ; for  you 
believe  this — you  have  faith  in  me?”  . 

“I  have  faith  in  you ; but  oh ! my  darling,  my 
faith  will  not  servo  for  them ; I have  no  right — ” 

“ And  then  you  give  me  up.  Wait,  oh ! wait  a 
moment  yet ; you  may  be  mistaken  in  your  judg- 
ment of  the  right.” 

To  give  her  up ! He  looked  at  her.  There  she 
stood,  dark  glowing,  her  splendor  softeued  with  the 
glory  of  love — there  she  stood  tempting  him ! 

The  blood  rose  to  his  brain — a mist  came  over 
his  faculties ; but  one  thought  boomed  through  the 
whirl  and  confusion:  “She  is  mine  until  I give 
her  up !” 

The  next  minute  he  had  her  iu  his  arms,  her 
lovely  face  held  against  his  breast.  “ Mine  until 
I give  her  up ! What  if,  after  all,  I am  wrong  in 
my  judgment  of  the  right  ? Mine ! mine !” — and 
the  world  seemed  to  slip  away. 

In  this  time  her  one  thought  was,  “I  have  con- 
quered !”  It  was  no  simple  emotion  of  triumph 
that  any  girl  with  greed  of  power  might  feel.  It 
was  salvation  from  mortal  peril.  It  was  rescue 
from  an  abyss  so  dark  and  deep,  an  abyss  that  she 
knew  how  well  would  engulf  this  new-found  love, 
and  give  her  in  exchange  an  agony  of  pity,  of 
horror,  from  which  no  wonder  that  she  shrank. 
These  were  her  conclusions. 

She  had  conquered ! 

No.  The  mad,  mocking  dream  went  by,  and 
the  true  heart  asserted  itself.  And  still  he  held 
her  there.  Still  the  lovely  face  crushed  out  of 
sight  against  his  breast ; but  when  he  stooped  aud 
put  her  down  upon  the  wide  hall  chair,  his  free 
hand  touched  the  yawning  bronze  image!  In  an- 
other moment  he  had  passed  out  into  the  wind  and 
the  rain;  and  all  unaware  of  what  he  carried, 
clutched  tightly  in  his  grasp,  she  lay  back  breath- 
less, but  r t rest  from  her  fierce  struggle,  and  mur- 
muring b find  her  clasped  hands,  with  spent 
strength,  “ I have  conquered !” 

The  grave  Captain  was  graver  than  his  wont. 
He  would  do  nothing  but  pace  the  floor  and  puff — 
puff  iu  gloomy,  restless  silence  at  his  pipe.  Even 
Donovan  could  not  melt  his  mood,  and  at  lust 
obeyed  the  quiet  hint  of  Lieutenant  Grier  and  fol- 
lowed him  out.  And  still  puff,  puff',  puff  at  the 
short  black  pipe,  and  the  restless  pacing  the  floor, 
now  and  then  consulting  his  watch.  At  length  he 
sat  down  and  waited ; and  there  came  through  the 
driving  rain  the  sound  of  sharp  ringing  footsteps, 
and  then  the  door  was  pushed  open,  and  the  one 
for  whom  he  waited  appeared.  A face  fierce  and 
savage  with  its  apparently  needless  suffering.  He 
flung  himself  down  opposite  the  Captain,  and, 
breathing  deep,  laid  dowu  the  package — the  “ Cin- 
derella shoes.” 

“You  will  see  how  needless  it  all  was,  Captain 
G ,”  he  said,  in  hard,  bitter  tones. 

The  senior's  eye  dwelt  kindly  on  the  lad  at  these 
words.  He  saw  something  of  what  he  had  been 
through,  but  his  prophetic  soul  whispered  of  deeper 
grief  to  come.  Alas ! 

He  took  the  parcel  with  a steady  hand,  put  away 
his  pipe,  and  cut  the  pack-thread.  There  they  lay 
before  him — the  fine,  silken,  slender  things,  with 
the  royal  arch  of  tho  instep  and  the  curved  heels. 
There  they  lay,  looking  so  innocent  of  evil,  so 
dainty,  and  so  fresh,  like  herself,  that  the  poor  fel- 
low, observant  of  his  companion’s  cool  handling, 
shuddered  with  his  bitter  angry  woe,  and  in  his 
mad  passion  sat  silent  at  last ; his  head  dropped  out 
of  sight  in  his  folded  arms,  cursing  savagely  “ the 
fool-seeking  suspicion”  that  had  ruined  his  hopes. 
How  long  did  he  lie  thus;  how  long  before  the 
Captain’s  calm  voice — a little  calmer,  if  any  thing, 
now — called  him  ? 

“Adjutant  Ames!” 

He  raised  himself  with  the  same  sick  shiver  he 
had  felt  in  the  garden.  This  voice  calling  him 
sounded  like  the  voice  of  Fate. 

“Adjutant  Ames !” 

It  was  a very  gentle  call.  What  was  that? 
The  Captain’s  knife  had  made  a merciless  rent  in 
the  white  lining  of  the  boot,  and  he  was  drawing 
forth  a folded  paper.  It  was  a thin,  long,  closely 
written  sheet,  and  the  g ave  face  grew  graver  un- 
til at  length  it  grew  c rk  and  fierce  as  he  read. 
All  the  time  the  heart  o-  Fletcher  Ames  was  dying 
its  death  as  he  watched  him.  And  at  the  end  it  is 
handed  across  to  him,  and  the  Captain’s  voice  is  a 
little  less  culm  as  he  says:  “You  will  forgive  me 
now;  you  will  not  think  I have  made  you  suffer 
needlessly.  Aud  theu  Fletcher  Ames  reads  what 
the  other  has  read  so  steadily,  with  a damp  dew 
upon  his  brow,  and,  stout  young  soldier  as  he  is, 
with  all  his  pulses  beating  faint  and  low. 

She  was  false  then,  false.  This  was  what  he 
thought  of  most  as  he  read  that  foul  plot  of  traitors 
in  the  very  midst  of  loyal  souls,  who  wero  striving 
to  sustain  the  laws  of  God  and  humanity'.  Tho 
devil’s  own  plot,  which,  but  for  the  prescience  cf 

Captain  G , would  have  been  on  its  way  to 

traitor  hands,  who  would  have  carried  out  its  vile 
suggestions  and  instructions  at  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment, when  its  results  would  have  proved  fatal 
perhaps. 

False!  false!  The  word  kept  ringing  in  his 
brain.  Yet  she  loved  him.  Yes,  he  was  sure  of 
that ; she  loved  him.  And  he  ? — ah,  he  loved  so 
well,  so  highly,  so  truly,  that  rather  than  this 
"knowledge  of  her  deep  dissembling,  of  her  bitter 
disloyalty,  he  would  have  foregone  the  rapture  of 
her  love ; have  taken  scorn  and  disdain  for  his  por- 
tion. Oh,  to  have  her  noble  and  true,  though 


colder  than  a stone  to  him ; to  see  her  iVir  and 
sweet,  like  the  proud  fair  dame  he  remembered, 
that  she  looked  on  that  first  meeting.  But  there 
a-  his  feet  lay  his  idol;  “shattered,  desecrated, 
overthrown."  And  while  these  thoughts  were 
thronging  in  his  mind  he  heard  the  Captain  talk- 
ing, and  listened  vaguely  as  in  a dreadful  dream. 
But  what  was  that  ? “ Halliday  would  have  lost 

his  colors  if  this  had  been  carried  out.  Indeed  tho 
whole  regiment  must  have  been  sacrificed  dowu 
there.” 

Then  there  broke  into  his  poor  struggling  mind 
who  listened  the  thought  of  the  cause  that  he 
loved  better  than  any  other  cause.  Better  thau 
friends,  or  home,  or  mistress.  Yes,  better  than 
these.  For  a moment  it  had  been  obscured ; but 
there  it  lay,  pure  pearl  of  patriotism,  shining 
through  tears,  radiant,  indestructible. 

He  rose  up — his  bright  enthusiastic  face  aged 
with  that  night’s  work — a sorry  sight  to  look  upon, 
for  you  would  have  known  that  never  would  tho 
faith  and  hope  you  had  once  seen  be  seen  thoro 
any  more.  Youth  had  gone  forever. 

The  Captain  wrung  his  hand  without  a word  as 
he  went  out;  but  he  looked  the  sympathy  that 
men  can  to  one  another,  without  much  ado  of  out- 
ward expression.  When  it  became  known,  as  it 
had  to  be,  among  the  officers  there,  what  a con- 
spiracy had  been  discovered  iu  Miss  Nilsou’s  gaiter- 
boots,  and  through  whose  agency,  there  was  a good 
deal  of  keen  jesting  about  the  means  of  correspond- 
ence ; but  though  these  gay  young  men  knew  but 
a part  of  what  Captain  G had  such  sad  knowl- 

edge of,  yet  to  their  honor  be  it  said,  that  in  the 
presence  of  Adjutant  Ames  there  was  never  a_y 
jest  or  unnecessary  allusion  concerning  the  subject. 
Something  in  that  stern,  pale  face  touched  them 
with  silent  respect.  Ames  had  changed,  they  said. 
He  was  no  longer  the  bright  fellow  he  used  to  be. 
There  was  nothing  but  work  in  him  now. 

Yes,  Ames  had  changed ! 


WALTER  S.  NEW  HALL. 

OB.  DECEMBER  18,  JET.  22. 

[Captain  Walteb  S.  Newbaix,  of  Philadelphia,  Acting 
Adjutant-General  upon  the  staff  of  General  Ghegs,  wm 
lately  drowned  in  a tributary  of  the  Rappahannock.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  volunteers  in  the  war,  leaving  all 
to  serve  his  country.  First  distinguished  in  the  famous 
charge  of  Zogouyi  at  Springfield,  in  Missouri,  he  was  aft- 
erward engaged  iu  the  most  active  and  dangerous  service ; 
and,  always  a hero,  he  never  disappointed  the  fond  faith 
of  the  hearts  that  loved  him.  lie  leaves  two  brothers  in 
the  service:  and  at  the  time  of  Lee’s  invasion  last  sum- 
mer we  believe  that  his  parents  had  five  or  six  sons  on 
active  military  duty.  The  following  lines,  by  a mother 
whose  ton  had  been  iu  Captain  Nhwuat.i.’k  company,  have 
a truly  lyrical  fervor.] 

Nor  ’mid  the  cannon’s  roar, 

Not  ’mid  red  fields  of  gore, 

When  the  fierce  fight  was  o’er, 

His  young  life  parted; 

But  low  beneath  the  wave, 

No  hand  outstretched  to  save, 

As  in  a hallowed  grave 
Slept  the  true-hearted. 

All  seamed  with  noble  scars 
Won  in  his  country’s  wars, 

Battling  ’neath  Stripes  and  Stars 
For  his  land’s  glory. 

One  of  a dauntless  race, 

Who  each  in  foremost  place 
Still  strive  the  foe  to  face, 

Here  ends  his  story. 

Stern  was  the  strife  and  brief — 

Death  came  with  quick  relief— 

While  watched  each  glorious  chief 
Who  went  before  him. 

The  waiting  angel  stood 
Calm  by  the  turbid  flood, 

And  to  that  brotherhood 
Gently  he  bore  him. 

Once,  in  Rome’s  elder  day 
(So  her  old  legends  say), 

Aeross  the  Sacred  Way, 

Wrath’s  fearful  token, 

Eartli  opened  wide  her  breast; 

Nor  mighf tho. land  find  rest 
Till  of  her  wealth  the  best 
There  should  lie  broken. 

Vainly  poured  gold  and  gem, 

Rich  robe  with  broidered  hem, 

Sceptre  and  diadem — 

Wealth’s  hoards  uncoffered. 

Wide  yawned  the  gulf  apart, 

Till  one  brave  Roman  heart 
Plunged  in  with  shield  and  dart — 

Life  freely  offered. 

Lord,  in  oar  hour  of  woe, 

In  our  land’B  breach  we  throw 
Riches  whose  treasures  flow 
In  streams  unfailing: 

Widows’  and  orphans’  tears, 

Sad  days  and  nightly  fears, 

Long-garnered  hopes  of  years — 

All  unavailing. 

Yes,  purer  offerings  still— 

Meek  faith  and  chastened  will. 

All  that,  through  good  and  ill, 

Thy  mercy  gave  us: 

Honor,  and  love,  and  truth, 

Bright  joys  and  dreams  of  youth, 

Thou,  Lord,  in  pitying  ruth, 

Oh,  let  them  save  us! 

Hear ! for  our  cause  is  just ; 

Hear!  for  our  children’s  dust — 

God  of  our  fathers’  trust, 

Bring  thy  salvation! 

Hasten.  O Lord!  the  day; 

Point  thou  through  clouds  our  way, 

And  by  Truth’s  steadfast  ray 
Lead  home  thy  nation! 

ra™i»**|i|i^ral  from 
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A HCHBISHOP  HUGHES. 

The  Catholic  Archbishop  of  New 
lock,  the  Rev.  John  Hughes,  died 
on  Sunday  evening,  January  3,  aged 
about  65  years,  l'ew  men  of  hia 
day  exercised  so  wide  an  influence, 
social,  moral,  and  political,  and  few 
men  have  exercised  it,  upon  the 
whole,  so  honestly  and  wisely.  Ho 
was  born  in  Ireland  in  1798,  the  son 
of  a respectable  fanner.  He  canio 
to  America  in  1817,  and  soon  after 
became  a student  at  the  Catholic 
College  at  Emmetsburg,  Man-land. 
In  1825  he  received  ordination,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  a 
church  in  Philadelphia,  and  became 
recognized  as  a man  of  mark  in  his 
Church.  In  1838  he  was  appointed 
coadjutor  to  the  venerable  Bishop 
Dubois  of  New  York,  who  was  fast 
sinking  under  age  and  inlirmity. 
A fortnight  had  hardly  passed  be- 
fore Bishop  Dubois  was  struck  down 
by  paralysis,  and'tlie  oversight  of 
the  Diocese  fell  upon  Mr.  Hughes, 
who  four  years  later,  upon  Uw  death 
of  his  superior,  became  Bishop  of 
New  York.  In  this  position  he  had 
full  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  great 
administrative  powers.  To  the  gen- 
eral public  he  was  best  known  by 
the  various  controversies  in  which 
he  was  at  several  times  engaged, 
prominent  among  which  were  those 
with  Dr.  John  Breckenridge,  that 
upon  the  Public  School  (fuextion, 
that  with  his  fellow-countryman, 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  (Kirwan),  and 
one  with  the  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks. 
But  his  true  work  was  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  affairs  of  his  diocese, 
und  the  establishment  of  its  educa- 
tional and  religious  concerns  upon  a 
firm  basis.  It  would  require  a vol- 
ume to  detail  his  labors.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  he  gradually  gath- 
ered into  his  own  strong  hands  the 
entire  control  of  the  Catholic  school'', 
and  churches  of  his  Diocese.  Tin 
amount  of  church  property  nominal- 
ly vested  in  him  has  been  stated  at 
fully  five  millions  of  dollars.  lie 
found  his  Diocese  weak  and  dis- 
jointed ; he  left  it  strong  and  con- 
solidated. His  position  gave  him 
great  political  influence ; this  he 
rarely  used  except  when  lie  thought 
the  interests  of  the  Church  were  in 
question,  and  then  always  with  tell- 
ing effect.  In  1850  the  Diocese  of 
New  Y'ork  was  divided  hv  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Sees  of  Albany  and  Buf- 
falo, while  that  of  New  York  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  Archbish- 
opric. After  the  breaking  out  of  the 
insurrection,  Archbishop  Hughes,  at 
the  desire  of  our  Government,  went 
to  Europe  on  a mission  to  aid  the 
Union  cause;  for  his  exertions  in 
this  mission  he  received  the  official 
thanks  of  the  authorities  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  Within  a few  months 
his  henlth  began  to  give  way,  and 
his  public  appearances  became  more 
rare.  His  last  notable  effort  was  his 


speech  to  the  Catholics  of  New  York, 
at  the  time  of  the  riots  of  last  July. 
This  speech  was  sharply  and,  wc 
think,  justly  criticised.  Its  inteut 
was  good ; but  we  thought  at  the 
time,  and  must  think  still,  that  it 
contained  some  highly  objectionable 
features.  We  apprehend  that  the 
mental,  as  well  as  the  physical, 
strength  of  the  Archbishop  was  im- 
paired when  he  made  this  speech, 
which  we  are  confident  was  heard 
or  read  with  regret  by  the  best  and 
wisest  of  his  friends.  Apart  from 
this  speech,  conceived  and  delivered 
when  the  venerable  prelate  was  not 
liis  old  self,  we  think  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  to  a single  import- 
ant act  in  his  long  administration 
that  was  not  wise  and  politic,  and 
which,  viewed  from  ins  own  stand- 
point, was  not  right  and  honorable. 
He  died  as  he  had  lived,  a true  man, 
and  a sincere  Christian.  There  will 
probably  be  a sharp  contest,  open  or 
concealed,  as  to  who  shall  succeed 
to  the  post  left  vacant  by  his  death. 
It  will  be  well  for  the  Church  and 
the  country  if  the  second  Archbishop 
of  New  York  be,  all  in  all,  a worthy 
successor  of  John  Hughes. 


THE  “RAPPAHAN- 
NOCK.” 


There  are  some  curious  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  screw 
steamer  Rappahannock,  alias  the 
Sci/lln , of  London,  alias  her  Majes- 
ty’s steam-sloop  Victor.  The  En- 
glish Admiralty,  a short  time  ago, 
disposed  of  her  Majesty's  screw  guu- 
vcssel  Vidor , and,  on  being  sold, 
she  was  permitted  to  undergo  some 
repairs  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  dock-yard  officials.  It  was 
stated  that  she  was  intended  for  the 
China  trade,  and  she  was  ostensibly 
fitted  with  that  view,  while  her  name 
was  changed  to  the  “ Scylla,  of  Lon- 
don.” Several  suspicious  circum- 
stances, however,  occurred,  and  the 
dock-yard  officials  made  a report  to 
the  Admiralty.  The  result  was  the 
receipt  of  an  order  at  Sheerness  di- 
recting her  to  be  stopped.  The  or- 
der, however,  arrived  a few  hours 
too  late.  Those  in  charge  of  the 
vessel  evidently  suspected  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Government,  and  had 
her  taken  out  of  the  harbor.  She 
immediately  afterward  hoisted  the 
Confederate  flag,  and  she  now  sails 
under  the  name  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock, On  leaving  the  Nore  the  Rap- 
pahannock sailed  direct  for  Calais 
Harbor,  in  France,  which  she  enter- 
ed as  a Confederate  privateer.  The 
Customs  authorities  at  Calais,  in  an- 
swer to  a question,  have  received 
instructions  from  Paris  to  allow  the 
Rappahannock  to  leave  whenever  her 
captain  pleases.  It  is  said  that  the 
English  Admiralty  have  also  sold 
the  war  steamers  Amphion,  Cyclops, 
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DABOLL’S  FOG-TRUMPET  IN  THE  BRITISH  CHANNEL. 


DABOLL’S  FOG-TRUMPET. 

We  give  on  this  page  an  engraving  of  Dungeness 
Light-house,  in  the  British  Channel,  where  the  En- 
glish Government  has  recently  stationed  the  Fog- 
trumpet  invented  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Daboll,  of  New 
London,  Connecticut,  and  which  is  destined  to  pro- 
duce a complete  revolution  in  fog-signals  for  light- 
house purposes.  An  experiment  on  the  trumpet, 
in  connection  with  a bell  and  steam-horn  previous- 
ly put  there,  was  made  by  the  Trinity  House  Com- 
mittee of  London,  on  board  their  steam-yacht,  on 
the  17th  of  November  last,  commencing  at  noon. 
The  trumpet,  bell,  and  Lora  were  each  tried  in  suc- 


cession for  three  minutes ; then  they  were  all  sound- 
ed together  for  the  same  period  of  time,  and  after- 
ward made  continuous  until  2 i\m.,  when  the  bell 
and  horn  ceased,  and  the  fog-trumpet  continued  to 
give  its  signals  at  intervals  of  ten  seconds,  with 
five  seconds’  length  of  blast,  until  3 p.m.,  when  the 
trial  ceased,  and  the  yacht  then  steamed  away  for 
Dover. 

There  was  a strong  wind  at  the  time  of  the  trial, 
with  frequent  squalls  of  rain,  and  a heavy  surf  on 
the  beach,  but  the  result  was  so  satisfactory  to  the 
Committee  that  the  English  Government  purchased 
the  apparatus  of  Mr.  Daboll,  and  have  made  it  a 
permanent  signal  at  Dungeness  Light-house.  It 


is  placed  in  the  smaller  building,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration. 

The  American  public  have  been  made  familiar 
with  this  signal  through  repeated  discussions  rela- 
tive to  its  being  placed  on  Cape  Race.  Captain 
Judkins,  of  the  Cunard  mail-steamer  Scotia , iu  a 
speech  at  Liverpool  on  the  removal  of  Captain  Stone 
for  allowing  his  vessel  to  get  on  shore  in  a fog  at 
Cape  Race,  gave  strong  testimony  in  its  favor.  He 
said  that  but  for  the  action  and  hostility  of  the 
British  Government  to  this  signal  it  would  hove 
been  placed  at  Cape  Race  before  this  time,  and  not 
only  the  disaster  of  the  Africa , but  many  others 
would  have  been  avoided. 


OBSTRUCTIONS  IN  CHARLESTON 
HARBOR. 

An  occasional  correspondent  from  before  Charles- 
ton sends  us  a sketch  of  a Floating  Batten-  now  ashore 
near  the  beach,  and  of  several  obstructions  to  the 
harbor  washed  ashore  during  the  late  storm.  They 
will  L_  . jund  below.  Ho  cays : “ The  batten-  was 
built  to  carry  four  heavy  guns.  It  broke  nwnv  in 
the  recent  gale,  and  brought  with  it  a portion  of  the 
rebel  obstructions.  These  consist  of  large  pieces 
of  timber,  15  or  20  feet  long,  to  some  of  which  were 
attached  pieces  of  railroad  iron  joined  together  by 
| links.  The  timbers  were  badly  worm-eaten.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Morton’s  Gold  Pens  are  now  gold  at  the 
same  prices  as  before  ’'-e  commencement  of  the  war ; this 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  Manufacturer’s  improvements  in 
machinery,  his  present  largo  Retail  Business  and  Cash-in- 
Advance  Syster  ; for,  until  he  commenced  advertising, 
his  business  was  done  on  Credit  and  strictly  t nth  the  Trade. 

The  Morton  Gold  Pens  are  th£  only  ones  sold  at  old 
prices,  as  the  makers  of  all  other  gold  pens  charge  the 
Premium  on  the  Gold,  Government  Tax,  &c. ; but  Mor- 
ton has  in  no  case  eh  ./ged  liU  prices,  Wholesale  or  Retail. 

Of  the  great  numbers  Bent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  during  the  past  few  years,  not  one  in  a thousand 
has  failed  to  reach  its  destination  in  safety ; showing  that 
the  Morton  Gold  Pen  can  be  obtained  by  anyone,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  at  the  same  price,  postage  only  excepted. 

Reader,  you  can  have  an  enduring,  always  ready,  and 
reliable  Gold  Pen,  exactly  adapted  to  your  hand  and  style 
of  writing,  which  will  do  your  writing  vastly  cheaper  than 
Steel  Pens;  and  at  the  present  almost  universal  High- 
Pressure  Price  of  everything,  you  can  have  a Morton  Gold 
Pen  cheaper,  in  proportion  to  the  labor  spent  upon  it  and 
material  used,  than  any  other  Gold  Pen  in  the  World. 
If  you  want  one,  see  -‘The  Pen  is  Mightier  than  the 
Sword,”  in  next  column. 


The  Deringer  Pistol. 

TIFFANY  A CO., 

550  and  552  Droadway-  New  York 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  NEW  YORK  AND  THE  EAST- 
ERN STATES. 

By  a recent  arrangement  with  Mr.  Dkrinoer,  the  sub- 
scribers luwe  undertaken  the  exclusive  agency,  for  New 
York  and  New  England,  of  the  well-known  pocket  arm  of 
which  he  is  the  inventor  and  only  manufacturer.  They 
propose  keeping  constantly  in  store  a full  assortment,  com- 
prising all  sizes  and  finishes  oi  this  unique  Pistol,  and 
will  be  at  all  times  able  to  fill  Trade  Orders  with  prompt- 
ness, at  manufacturer's  prices.  The  arrangement  has  be- 
come nic.'ssmy  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Deringer,  in  order  to 
protect  the  public  from  spurious  articles  assuming  to  he 
bis  wares,  and  th  it  purchaser  only,  wholesale  or  retail 
will  be  safe  who  appreciate  this  fact.  TIFFANY  & CO., 


Hands-Off  Sewing:  Machines. 

The  New 

tw-  Automatic  Self-Sewer  _ff3 

Hems,  Tucks,  and  Guides  the  Work  without  the  Hand 
on  the  fine.it  straighten  s'itchi ng.  Sent  free  by  mail,  with 
full  directions,  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar  addressed  to 
Bartlett's  Needle  and  Sewing  Machine  Furnishing  Depot, 
442  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


American  Needle  Co.,  J.  W.  Bartlett, 

442  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

All  kinds  of  Sewing  Machine  Needles. 

ISF*  Hackle,  Gill,  Comb,  and  Gaud  Pins.  . /fs 
Bartlett's  Burnished  Hand  Needles. 

“ Bartlett’s  Burnished  Needles  are  a wonderful  im- 
provement over  others  for  Sf.wino  MACimr;  or  Hand 
Sewing.  Try  sample,  Dollar’s  worth,  or  260  any  sizes  for 
50  c.  by  mail.” — Mme.  Demorest. 

GW  Or  a Beautiful  Needle  Book  and  20 (hNeedles,  $1. 


He r.d-Quartera  for  Army  Corps,  Company,  and  Division 
Pins  of  every  description.  On  the  receipt  of  $1, 1 will  send 
you  a Solid  Silver  Shield,  or  either  Army  Corps,  Division, 
or  Co.  Pin  with  your  Name,  Regt.,  ami  Co.  handsomely 
engraved  upon  it,  or  a fine  Gold  i'en  with  Extension  Case 
and  Pencil,  or  a new  style  Vest  Chain  or  Neck  Chain,  or 
a California  Diamond  Ring  or  Pin,  or  a Seal  Stone  Ring; 
and  for  $1  50,  I will  send  you  a Solid  Silver  new  style 
Cavalry  Pin,  engraved  as  above.  Agents  sending  for  10 
or  more  Pina  at  oue  time  will  be  allowed  15  cents  each. 

B.  T.  HAYWARD, 

Manufacturing  Jeweler,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Sportsmen,  Tourists,  and  Army  and 
Navy  Officers. 

Fowerfhl  and  Brilliant  Double  Glasses. 

Portability  combined  with 
great  power  in  Field,  Marine , 
Tourists',  Opera , and  general 
ont-door  day  and  night  double 
perspective  glasses,  will  show 
distinctly  a person  to  know 
him  at  from  2 to  6 miles. 
Spectftcles  of  the  greatest 
transparent  power  to  sirengt li- 
en and  improve  the  sight, 
without  the  distressing  result  of  freqnent  changes.  Cata- 
logues sent  bv  enclosing  stamp. 

SEMMGNS,  Oculists— Optician, 

6G9J  Broadway,  New  York. 


Do  yon  want  Splendid  Whiskers  or 
Moustaches? 


HUNTER’S  ONGUENT  will  force  thorn  to  grow  heavi- , 
ly  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smoothest  face)  without  stain  or 
injury  to  the  skin.  Also,  on  Bald  Heads,  in  ten  weeks. 
Two  Ongnents  for  $1.  Postage  free.  Address 

, CHARLES  BRIGGS,  Agent,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


UaioB  Flaying  Cards. 

Colonel  for  King,  Goddess  of  Liberty  for  Queen,  and  Major 
for  Jack.  52  enameled  cards  to  the  pack.  Eagles,  Shields, 
Stars,  end  Flags  are  the  suits,  and  you  can  play  all  the  usual 
games.  Two  packs,  in  cases,  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  $1. 
The  usual  discount,  to  the  trade.  Send  for  n Circular.  Ad- 
dress AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY, 

455  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  or  165  William  Street,  N.  Y. 


Just  what  every  Family  wants. 
Savage  & Co.’s  No  Chimney  Burner 
for  Hand  Lamps  and  Lanterns,  bums 
Kerosene  Oil  with  a brilliant  light 
without  chimney,  smoke,  or  odor. 
Saves  25  per  cent.  Office  202  Fulton 
St.,  N.  Y.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for 
circular.  Sample  sent  free  for  50  eta. 
American  Institute  awarded  1st  Pre- 
mium and  Medal,  1868. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES ?— MyOngnent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $l_ 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. ' K.  G.  GRAI^iI^N|..10y_NMs^u  Street,  N.  Y. 


“ 'T'HE  fJiii  18  MIGHTIER  THAN  THE 

J.  SWORQ." 

THE  GOLD  PEN— THE  BEST  OF  ALL  PENS, 
MORTON’S  GOLD  PENS, 

THE  BEST  PENS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

On  receipt  of  any  of  the  following  sums  in  Cash,  the 
Subscriber  will  send  by  retnrn  mail,  or  otherwise,  as  di- 
rected, a Gold  Pen  or  Pens — selecting  the  same  escorting 
to  description,  viz. : 

GOLD  PENS  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  25  cents,  the  Magic  Pen ; for  S3  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen ; for  50  cents,  the  Always-lieady  Pen ; for  75  cents, 
the  Elegant  Pen ; and  for  $1,  the  Excelsior  Pen.— These 
Pens  are  not  numbered,  but  correspond  in  sizes  to  numbers 
2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6 respectively. 

TIIE  SAME  PENS  IN  SILVER-PLATED  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  50  cents,  the  Magic  Pen ; for  75  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen ; for  $1,  the  Always-Ready  Pen  ; for  $1  25,  the  Ele- 
gant Pen;  and  for  $1  50,  the  Excelsior  Pen. 

These  are  Well-Finished,  Good-Writing  Gold  Pens,  with 
Iridosmin  Points,  the  average  wear  of  every  one  of  which 
will  far  outlast  a gross  of  the  best  Steel  Pens ; although 
they  are  unwarranted , and , therefore , not  exchangeable. 
MORTON’S  WARRANTED  PENS. 

The  name  “A.  Morton,"  “Number,”  and  “Quality,” 
are  stamped  on  the  following  Pens,  and  the  points  are  war- 
ranted for  six  months,  except  against  accident. 

The  Numbers  indicate  site  only:  No.  1 being  the  small- 
est, No.  6 the  largest,  adapted  for  the  pocket;  No.  4 the 
smallest,  and  No.  10  the  largest  Mammoth  Gold  Pen,  for 
the  desk. 

Long  and  Medium  Nibs  of  all  sizes  and  qualities.  8hort 
Nibs  of  Numbers  4,  6,  6,  and  7,  and  made  only  of  first 
quality. 

The  Long  and  Short  Nibs  are  fine  pointed ; the  Medium 
Nibs  are  Broad,  Coarse  Business  points.  The  engravings 
are  fac-similes  of  the  sizes  and  styles. 

GOLD  PENS,  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  $0  75  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  3 Pen,  Sd 
quality. 

For  $1  (lO  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality  ; or  a No.  I Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  26,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  5 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  50,  a No.  4 P n,  1st  quality  ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
. quality ; or  a No.  C Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  5 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $2  25,  a No  6 Pen;  $2  75  a No.  7 Pen ; $S  25  a No.  8 
Pen ; $4  a No.  8 Pen ; $5  No.  10  Pen— all  1st  quality. 
THE  SAME  GOLD  PENS,  IN  SILVER  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  $1  50  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No  8 Pen,  5d 
quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  3 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  00,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  60  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $3  00,  a No.  5 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $3  60,  a No.  6 Pen,  1st  quality. 

GOLD  PENS,  ALL  FIRST  QUALITY,  IN  SILVER- 
MOUNTED  DESK  HOLDERS. 

For  $2  00  a No.  4 Pen ; for  $2  25  a No.  5 Fen ; for  $2  75 
a No.  6 Pen ; for  $3  50  a No.  7 Pen. 

For  $4  08  a No.  8 Pen ; for  $5  a No.  9 Pen ; and  for  $0  a 
No.  10  Pen. 

The  “ 1st  Qui  lity”  are  pointed  with  the  very  best  Iri- 
dosmin Points,  carefully  selected,  and  none  of  this  quality 
arc  sold  with  the  slightest  imperfection  which  skill  and 
the  closest  sertiny  can  delect 
The  “ 2d  Quality"  are  superior  to  any  Pens  made  by  him 
previous  to  the  year  1860. 

The  “3d  Quality"  he  intends  shall  equal  in  respect  to 
Durability,  Elasticity  and  Good  Writing  Qualities  (the 
only  true  considerations)  nny  Gold  Pens  made  elsewherp. 

In  regard  to  the  Cheap  Gold  Pens,  he  begs  leave  to  say 
that,  previous  to  operating  his  New  and  Patented  Ma- 
chines, he  could  not  have  made  os  Good  Writing  and  Du- 
rable Pens,  for  the  price,  had  the  Gold  been  furnished  gra- 
tuitously. 

Parties  ordering  must  in  all  instance*  specify  the 
“ Name"  or  the  “ Number " and  * Quality"  of  the  Pens 
wanted,  and  be  particular  to  describe  the  kind  they  pre- 
fer—whether  stiff  or  limber , coarse  or  fine. 

All  remittances  sent  by  mail  in  registered  letters  are  at 
my  risk:  and  to  all  who  send  twenty  cents  (the  charge  for 
registering),  in  addition  to  the  price  of  goods  ordered,  I 
will  guaranty  their  safe  delivery. 

Parties  sending  Gold  or  Silver  will  be  allowed  the  full 
premium  on  the  day  received. 

TO  CLUBS. — A discount  of  10  per  cent,  will  be  allowed 
on  sums  of  $12,  of  15  per  cent,  on  $24,  and  of  20  per  cent, 
on  $40,  if  sent  to  one  address  at  one  time. 

Address,  A.  MORTON, 

> No.  25  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


J.  W.  EVERETT  & CO., 


Will  forward  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  order.  Pho- 
tographs from  life  of  any  of  the  prominent 

OFTfoKRS  OF  TUB  ARMY  AND  NAVY, 
Statesmen,  Divines, 

Actors,  Artists, 

Foreign  Celebrities,  etc.,  eto. 

20  cents  each.  $1 80  per  dozen.  Free  by  mail. 
Address 

J.  v7.  EVERETT  & CO. 


Box  1614.  N.  Y.  City. 

Send  for  a Circular. 


$75 


A MONTH  1 I want  to  hire  Agents  in  every 
county  at  $75  a month,  expenses  paid,  to  sell 
cheap  Family  Sewing  Machines.  Address 

S.  MADISON,  Alfred,  Maine. 


< 6 rpHE  HUMAN  FACE  DIVINE,"  a new  system  of 
A Physiognomy,  Eyes,  Ears,  Nose,  Lips,  Mouth, 
Itoad,  Hair,  Hands,  Feet,  Skin,  Complexion,  with  all 
“Signs  of  Character,  and  Howto  Read  Them,"  in  Tub 
Phrenological  Journal  and  Life  Illustrated  for  1864. 
New  voi.  $1  50  a year.  Address  Fowler  & Wells,  N.Y. 


Operatic  Pearls, 

A New  Selection  of  Songs,  Duets,  and  Trios,  comprising 
the  Vocal  Beauties  of  the  Best  Operas,  with  English, 
French,  and  Italinn  Words,  and  Piano-forte  Accompani- 
ments. Uniform  in  stylo  with  the  popular  music  books— 
'•  Home  Circle,”  “ Shower  of  Pearls,"  and  “ Silver  Chord," 
nnd  sold  at  the  same  price,  viz..  Plain,  $2 ; Cloth,  $2  25; 
Full  gilt,  $3.  Sent  post-paid.  OLIVER  DITSON  & Co., 
Publishers,  Boston. 


Cavalry  and  Artillery. 

Solid  Silver,  $1  25.  Solid  Silver,  $1  25. 


Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  Price.  Also  all  kinds  Corps, 
Co.,  and  Division  Pins,  engraved  to  order,  by  the  single 
one,  100,  or  1000,  and  sent  to  any  part,  of  the  country. 
Terms  cash  in  advance.  Send  for  a circular.  Address 
DROWNE  & MOORE, 

Manufacturing  Jeweler*-  208  Broadway,  New  York. 


A Truly  Great  Story. 


NOW  READY  IN 

The  New  York  Weekly, 

A STORY  OF  STARTLING  INTEREST,  ENTITLED, 

The  Neglected  Warning; 

OR,  TUB 

Trials  of  a 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 

From  the  pen  of  the  gifted 

iHARY  KYLE  DALLAS, 

whose  name  has  become  a household  word,  where ver  the 
English  language  is  spoken. 

The  story  in  question  is  made  up  of  mingled  fact  and  fic- 
tion, and  the  heroine  is  a young  lady  who  from  affluence 
Is  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  death  of  a father,  who  Is  ren- 
dered bankrupt  by  the  schemes  and  machinations  of  a vil- 
lain; Thus  impoverished,  the  friendless  girl  looks  to 
teaching  in  a public  school  for  the  means  of  support,  and 
the  authoress,  with  that  nervous  power  which  marks  all 
her  literary  productions,  carries  her  throngh  the  trying 
ordeals  which  ever  beset  the  young  and  friendless  girl 
who  tries  to  obtain  a situation  as  teacher.  Having  been 
a teacher  herself,  Mrs.  Dallas  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
her  subject  She  knows  it  in  all  its  details,  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  finish,  and  she  is  posted,  also,  with  re- 
gard to  the  characters  of  most  of  those  who  occupy  promi- 
nent positions  in  relation  to  the  management  of  the  public 
school  system.  Whore  merit  is  due  she  freely  accords  it  j 
but  where  censure  is  warranted,  she  applies  it  with  an  un- 
sparing hand,  and  in  a manner  calculated  to  make  the  re- 
cipients of  it  wince. 

Altogether,  we  doubt  if  a more  exciting— and  at  the 
same  time  a more  useful  story,  as  to  the  moral  which  it 
conveys— was  ever  offered  to  the  public,  and  we  shall  be 
mncli  mistaken  if  its  publication  does  not  lead  to  wide- 
spread comment.  That  it  contains  several  Paixhan 
charges,  which  will  “strike  somewhere,”  the  public  may 
rest  assured. 

Let  no  one  fail  to  secure  the  opening  chapters,  and  oar 
word  for  it  they  will  not  be  slow  in  looking  after  what  fol- 
lows. 

Besides  the  above  great  story,  the  New  York  Weekly 
is  now  publishing  a splendid  romance,  entitled,  “ Winn 
Eagle,  tiir  Avenger  ; or,  The  Bride  of  Tnn  Spttlr- 
ment,"  by  Francis  S.  Smith,  and  another  most  exciting 
serial,  entitled,  “Marie  Bertrand;  or,  Thb  Felon’s 
Daughter,”  from  the  pen  of  Horatio  Alger , Jr.  Added 
to  all  which  it  gives  weekly  from  EIGHT  to  TWELVE 
first-class  sketches,  of  different  varieties,  a large  number 
of  fine  POEMS,  and  a variety  of  departments,  of  a useful 
and  entertaining  character,  including  “Pleasant  Para- 
graphs," “Mirthful  Morsels,"  “Knowledge  Box,” 
“Items  of  Interest,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  the  whole  going  to 
form  * family  newspaper  which,  as  is  freely  admitted  by 
all  who  take  it,  has  not  its  equal  either  in  this  country  or 
the  old.  Price,  five  cent*  for  a single  copy,  $2  00  per 
year,  and  liberal  terms  offered  to  gettors-up  of  clubs. 

STREET  & SMITH, 

Editors  and  Proprietors, 

No.  11  Frankfort  Street,  New  York  City. 

EF*  Specimen  Copies  sent  free. 


Tho  Prettiest  Present  for  a Lady  is  Gold  Com- 
posite Patent  Detached  Lever  Watch,  Jeweled  in  13  ac- 
tions, beautifully  engraved  Hunting  Case,  by  Roskell  of 
Liverpool,  $25.  For  a Gentleman,  Tim  Officer's  Watch, 
Detached  Lever  Movement,  with  13  Jewel*,  in  Sterling 
Silver  Cases,  with  New  Patent  Time  Indicator,  just  in- 
vented for  the  Army , the  handsomest  and  most  useful 
Watch  ever  offered,  $25.  C3 ( The  Gold  Composite 
Watches  are  also  made  medium  size  for  Gents.)  Watch- 
es sent  for  inspection  before  payment.  Every  novelty  can 
be  seen  by  sending  for  descriptive  Catalogue.  Agents 
wanted  in  evert/  Regiment  and  every  County  on  very  lib- 
eral terms.  ARRANDALE  & CO.,  Importers  of  Watch- 
es, 212  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Eleg-ant  Christmas  Presents  for  » Lady. 

Gold  Composite  Hunting  Watch,  Jeweled,  excellent.  Time- 
keeper, $15.  For  a gentleman  the  Magic  Railway  Watch, 
with  Time  Patent  Indicator,  shewing  Time  without  open- 
ing Case,  $15.  Watches  sent  for  inspection  before  pay- 
ment.  Chains  in  great  variety,  newest  styles,  Ladies,  $2 
upwards;  Gent's,  $1  upwards.  Send  for  Circular.  AR- 
RANDALE & CO.,  Importer  of  Watches,  212  B*dwny,N.Y. 


MACMILLAN’S  SKATE  DEPOT. 

No.  702  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Trade  supplied. 


$5  made  from  50  cents. 

Send  50  cents  for  a sample  to 

F.  COI  LINS  & CO., 

Cornwall  Bridge,  Conn. 


$8  WATCfcl  $11 

AND  CHAIN. 

A Beantifnl  Engraved  Gold-Plated  Watch  and  Chain, 
fine  SwisB  movement,  handsome  dial  and  hands,  warrant- 
ed a perfect  time-keeper,  for  8 Dollars-  Engraved 
Silver-  same  as  above,  chain  included,  8 Dollars. 

A very  heavy  Hunting'  Cased  Solid  Silver 
Watch-  ful1  jeweled,  nnd  fihe  English  movement,  silver 
capped,  warranted  a perfect  time-keeper,  and  a handsome 
Gold  Plated  Chain  included,  for  1 1 Do  lavs. 

We  will  send,  on  receipt  of  the  money,  one  of  our 
Watches  and  a Chain,  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  ad- 
dress. These  Watches  are  especially  adapted  to  the  Army, 
being  heavily  cased  and  perfect  time-keepers,  and  in  run- 
ning order.  

GEORGE  A.  ELY  & CO., 

No.  208  Broadway,  New  York. 


Caution 

The  American  Watch 
Company. 

It  having  come  to  our  knowledge  that  imitations  of  the 
American  Watch  have  been  put  upon  the  market  in  great 
numbers,  calculated,  by  their  utter  worthlessness,  to  in- 
jure the  reputation  of  our  genuine  products— to  protect 
our  own  interests  and  tho  public  from  imposition,  wo  again 
publish  the  trade  marks  by  which  oiir  Watches  may  in- 
variably be  known. 

The  First  Grade  has  the  name 

AMERICAN  WATCH  CO.  engraved  on  the  inside  plate. 

The  Second  Grade  has  the  name 

APPLETON,  TRACY  & CO.  engraved  on  the  inside 
plate. 

Tho  Third  Grade  lias  the  name 

P.  S.  BARTLETT  engraved  on  the  inildo  plate. 

All  the  above  grades  have  also 

AMERICAN  WATCH  CO.  painted  on  the  dial,  and  are 
warranted  in  every  respect. 

Tho  Fourth  Grado  has 

WM.  ELLERY  engraved  on  tho  inside  plate,  and  has 
not  the  Dime  “ American  Watch  Co."  painted  on  the  dial. 

All  of  these  grades  of  Watches  are  made  of  various 
sizes,  and  are  sold  in  gold  or  silver  cases,  as  may  be  re- 
quired. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  accurately  describe  the  nu- 
merous imitations  to  which  we  have  alluded.  They  are 
usually  inscribed  with  names  so  nearly  approaching  our 
own  ns  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  unaccustomed  buy- 
er. Some  are  represented  as  made  by  tho  “ Union  Watch 
Co.,  of  Boston^Mass.” — no  snch  company  existing.  Some 
are  named  the  “ Soldier's  Watch,"  to  be  sold  ns  our  Fourth 
or  Wm.  Ellery  grade,  usually  known  as  the  “ Soldier’s 
Watch  ;”  others  are  named  the  “ Appleton  Watch  Co.  ;” 
others  the  “P.  8.  BartLEY,"  instead  of  our  P.  S.  Bart- 
lett, besides  many  varieties  named  in  snch  a manner  ns 
to  convey  the  idea  that  they  are  the  veritable  productions 
of  the  American  Watch  Company. 

A little  attention  on  the  part  of  buyers  will  protect  them 
from  gross  imposition. 

ROBBINS  & APPLETON, 
Agents  for  th®  American  Watch  Company, 
182  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

Winter  Cloaks. 


BRODXH’S 

Great  Clearing  Sale. 

The  Entire  Winter  Stock 

Will  be  Sold  without  regard  to  Cost, 

Before  making  Extensive  Alterations  for  the 


Spring  Trade. 

BRODIES, 

The  Leader  of  Fashions ! 
300  Canal  Street,  New  York. 


SALISBURY,  BRO.  6c  CO., 

Agents  fob  the  United  States  fob  toe  Celebrated 

ALBERTINE 

Extension  Holders  and  Gold  Pens, 

Of  the  most  handsome  and  durable  construction,  put  up 
in  new  fancy  cases  of  one  dozen  each,  and  not  sold  in  any 
less  quantities.  They  will  retail  for  $3  each. 

Priq».  per  dozen $10  25 

Or* dozen  for 25  00 

Sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid.  Address 

SALISBURY,  BRO.  & CO.,  Providence,  R.  L 


(Jj  Ljrt  A MONTH ! We  want  Agents  at  $60  a month, 
pUU  expenses  paid,  to  sell  our  Everlasting  Pencils , 


COiUPETBTIOM  DEFIED ! 


DOLLAR  OHAIN 


We  offer  to  Bell  our  WATCH,  which  is  of  tho 
MOST  SUBSTANTIAL  MANUFACTURE,  AN  AC- 
CURATE TIME-KEEPER,  and  in  sterling  Cases, 
Hunting  pattern,  at  tho  low  price  of  TEN  DOL- 
LARS. 

We  therefore  recommend  all  wanting  either  an 
OREIDE,  GOLD  or  SILVER  WATCH,  Hunting 
Cases,  to  remit  us  $10,  whoa  they  will  receive  u 
handsome  Watch,  selected  by  ourselves,  sent, 
sealed  and  post-paid,  at  our  expense. 

Our  CHAIN  is  tho  admiration  of  all  those  who 
have  seen  it.  In  beauty  and  cheapness  it  cannot 
be  surpassed.  ONLY  TWO  DOLLARS. 

StW  Recollect,  the  OLD  ESTABLISHED  AND 
RELIABLE  AGENCY,  whereall  orders  are  attend- 
ed to  with  tho  utmost  promptitude,  carefulness 
and  accuracy,  and  forwarded  to  their  destination 
in  the  most  compact,  reliable  and  expeditious 
manner. 

Address  THOMAS  ORM8BY, 

General  Purchasing  Agent,  86  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 


Salesmen  Wanted. 

$75  a month,  or  commission  allowed  on  sales.  Apply  to 

Original  frcin*00-’’'"rtarn^’*,“ 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


January  16,  1864.] 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY 


Holiday  Presents. 

J.  H.  Winslow  & Co., 

100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  &c.,  &c. 

Worth  $500,000. 

To  be  Bold  for  One  Dollar  each,  without 
regard  to  value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for 
till  you  know  what  you  are  to  get. 

SPLENDID  LIST!! 

OF  ARTICLES  TO  BE  SOLD  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH. 

100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches $100  00  each. 

100  Gold  Watches 60  00  each. 

200  Ladies'  Gold  Watches 35  00  each. 

500  Ladies'  and  Gent’s  Silver  Watches  . . 15  00  each. 

3000  Vest  and  Neck  Chains 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  Gold  Band  Bracelets 5 CO  to  10  00  each. 

3000  “ “ “ 3 00  to  5 00  each. 

3000  Cameo  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

8000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Brooches 4 00  to  0 00  each. 

8000  Lava  and  Florentine  Brooches..  4 00  to  6 00  each. 
8000  Coral,  Opal,  and  Em.  Brooches . 4 00  to  C 00  each. 

3000  Cameo  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  0 00  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Ear  Drops.  4 00  to  6 00  each. 
3000  Coral,  Em.,  and  Opal  Ear  Drops  4 00  to  8 00  each. 

5100  Gent’s  Breast  Pins 2 50  to  8 00  each. 

3000  Watch  Keys S 00  to  6 00  each. 

5000  Fob  and  Ribbon  Slides 2 00  to  C 00  each. 

5000  Sets  of  Bosom  Studs 2 50  to  C 00  each. 

5000  Sleeve  Buttons 2 50  to  C 00  each. 

6000  Plain  Rings 2 50  to  5 00  each. 

6000  Stone  Set  Rings 2 50  to  0 00  each. 

6000 Lockets 2 50tol0  00 oa/-!i 

5000  Sets  Ladies’  Jewelrv 5 00  to  10  00  erc'.i. 

10000  Gold  Pens,  Silver  M'ted  Holders  400to  BOOrncli. 
10000  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension 

Cases  and  Pencils 4 00  to  C 00  each. 

AH  of  the  above  list  of  Goods  will  be  sold  for  one  dollar 
each.  Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what 
each  one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  scaled  up, 
and  mixed;  and  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  re- 
gard to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair 
chance.  On  receipt  of  the  Certificate,  you  will  see  what 
yon  can  have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  one 
dollar  and  take  the  article  or  not. 

In  all  transactions  by  mail,  we  shall  charge  for  forward- 
ing the  Certificates,  paying  postage,  and  doing  the  busi- 
ness, 25  cents  each,  which  must  be  inclosed  when  the  Cer- 
tificate is  sent  for.  Five  Certificates  will  be  sent  for  $1 ; 
eleven  for  $2;  thirty  for  $5;  sixty-five  for  $10;  and  a 
hundred  for  $15. 

Agents — Those  acting  as  Agents  will  be  allowed  ten 
cents  on  every  Certificate  ordered  by  them,  provided  their 
remittance  amounts  to  one  dollar.  Agents  will  collect  25 
cents  for  every  Certificate,  nnd  remit  15  cents  to  ns,  either 
in  cash  or  postage  stamps.  Great  caution  should  be  used 
by  our  correspondents  in  regard  to  giving  their  correct  ad- 
dress, Town,  Connty.  nnd  State.  Address 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Great  Secret. 


WATCHES 


It  is  admitted  by  all  physicians  that  the  grand  secret  of 
health  and  long  life  lies  in  keeping  the  blood  and  various 
fluids  of  the  body  in  a high  degree  of  fluidity.  When  you 
feel  continued  pain  in  the  head  or  bowels,  or  any  contin- 
ued uneasiness  in  any  organ  or  other  parts  of  the  body, 
you  can  prevent  serious  sickness  by  taking 


THE  ARMY. 


Superbly  finished  watch- 
es, the  beauty  of  which  is 
only  equaled  by  their  cheap- 
ness.— If.  Weekly,  July 
23d. 

Particularly  valuable  for 
officers  in  the  army,  nnd 

travelers frank  Leslie's, 

Feb.  21.. 

Prettiest,  best  nnd  cheap- 
est time-pieces  ever  offered. 
— N.  Y.  Illustrated  Sews, 
Jan.  10. 


importers  of! 


Principal  Office,  Brandreth’s  Building  and  No.  4 Union 
Square,  New  York.  At  retail,  by  all  Druggists  and  Coun- 
try Storekeepers. 

See  my  private  Stamp  upon  each  box,  by  permission 
of  the  Honorable  Commissioner  of  Stamps.  Observe  B. 
Brandreth  in  white , which  insures  the  genuine  Pills. 


A Beautiful  Holiday  Gift. 

Most  Ingenious  in  its  combination  of  the  Metallic  Case , 
containing  Pipe  nnd  Stem,  Matches  nnd  Pipe  Cleaner, 
with  a handsomo  Tobacco  J'ouch  attached,  filling  the  Pipe 
by  a valve,  withoflt  use  of  the  fingers  or  wo.-te  of  Tobacco, 
the  whole  securing  freedom  from  all  odor,  and  portable  as 
a Cigar  Case.  It  is  made  for  service,  of  various  styles,  at 
$1  56,  $2  00,  $2  25,  $2  50.  and  $3  00  to  $3  75  and  $5  60 ; 
the  two  latter  richly  plated  and  engraved.  Nothing  can 
excel  its  Comfort,  Utility,  and  Economy  for  all  Smokers, 
at  Home  or  Abroad,  in  the  Army  nnd  Navy.  As  a Pres- 
ent to  Friends,  as  a Gift  from  the  Ladies,  nothing  could 
be  more  acceptable.  FOR  THE  SOLDIER  OF  ALL 
RANKS,  in  Camp  or  on  the  March,  it  is  invaluable. 
Large  Orders,  with  commendation  from  all  points  in  the 
Army,  daily  attest  this  fact.  SKATERS  anil  appre- 
ciate this  Case. 

Also,  The  Ridgewood  Smoking  Tobacco, 

Of  superior  quality  and  flavor,  in  packages  to  fill  the 
pouch  (about  a week's  smoking,  $2  25  per  doz.),  and  larger 
sizes  for  the  General  Trade.  Smokers,  Dealers,  and 
Sutlers  invited  to  call  and  examine  these  Goods.  Circu- 
lars sent  on  order.  A liberal  Discount  to  Dealers. 
Single  Cases  sent  by  mail,  paid,  on  receipt  of  price  and 
25  cents.  Also  half-pound  Package  of  this  fine  Tobacco , 
full  weight,  sent  (carefully  put  up)  by  mail,  paid,  on  re- 
receipt of  $1  25.  All  Orders  receive  prompt  attention. 

RIDGEWOOD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Office  429  Broadway,  cor.  Howard  Street,  N.  Y. 


Soldiers.1  Co.  Fins  and  Corps  Badges. 


Magic  Time  Observers, 

The  Perfection  of  Mechanism! 
Being  a Hunting,  or  Open  Face,  or  Lady’s 
or  Gentleman’s  Watch  combined,  with 
Patent  Self-winding  Improvement. 

A most  pleasing  novelty.  One  of  the  prettiest,  most 
convenient,  and  decidedly  the  best  and  cheapest  timepiece 
for  general  and  reliable  use  ever  offered.  It  has  within  it 
and  connected  with  its  machinery  its  own  winding  at- 
tachment, rendering  a key  entirely  unneceasarv.  The 
cases  of  this  Watch  are  composed  of  two  metals, 'the  out- 
er one  being  fine  16  carat  gold.  It  has  the  improved  ruby 
action  lever  movement,  and  is  warranted  an  accurate  time- 
piece. Price,  superbly  engraved,  per  case  of  half  dozen, 
$204.  Sample  watches  in  neat  morocco  boxes,  $35.  If 
sent  by  mail,  the  postage  is  36  cents ; registering,  20  cents. 

Silver  Watches! 

First-Class  Hunting  Time-Pieces. 

roB  accuracy  of  movement,  beauty  of  material, 
AND,  ABOVE  ALL,  CHEAPNESS  IK  PRICE,  THESE 
WATCHES  MUST  INSURE 

UNIVERSAL  APPROBATION! 

An  imitation  so  faultless  that  it  can  hardly  be  detected 
by  the  most  experienced  judges.  The  material  being  of 
two  metals,  the  outer  one  first  quality  Silver  and  the  in- 
ner one  German  Silver,  it  can  not  be  recognized  by  cut- 
ting or  heavy  engraving,  making  it  not  only  in  appear- 
ance, but  in  durability,  the  best  resemblance  of  Solid 
Sterling  Silver  in  existence. 

The  sale  of  these  watches  in  the  army  is  a source  of 
enormous  profit,  retailing,  as  they  very  readily  do,  at  $25 
and  upward.  Many  hundred  dollars  can  ba  made  in  a 
single  pay-day  by  any  one  of  ordinary  business  tact  I 

At  Wholesale  only!  In  heavy  hunting  cases,  beau- 
tifully engraved,  white  enamel  dial,  and  fancy  cut  hands, 
in  good  running  ordrr,  by  the  hnlf  dozen,  $60 ; postage, 
$2  38;  registering,  20  cts.  Sold  only  by  the  case.  Can 
be  safely  sent  by  mail. 

B39~  TERMS  CASH,  invariably  in  advance.  No 
agents  employed ; buyers  must  deal  directly  with  us.  If 
money  is  sent  us  by  express  or  mail  in  a registered  letter, 
it  is  at  our  risk  i Orders  will  meet  the  most  prompt  and 
faithful  attention. 

HUBBARD  BROS.,  Sole  Importer*. 

Broadway,  cor.  Courtlandt  St.,  New  York. 


Annexed  is  a fac-similo  de- 
sign of  our  newest  style  Co.  Pin, 
the  letter  representing  the  Co. 
standing  out  in  bold  relief,  and 
very  conspicnons.  Every  let- 
ter on  hand  from  A to  M.  Also 
every  Corps  Badge  worn  by  the 
Army,  enameled  in  Red,  White, 
or  Blue,  to  represent  the  dif- 
ferent Divisions  in  each  Corps. 


Solid  Silver.  Prices,  handsomelv  engraved. 

“ Co.  Pins .'....  $1  00. 

“ “ in  Gold  Relief. 150. 

“ Corps  Badges,  enameled 1 50. 

“ Cavalry  Badges 3 00. 

Terms,  Cash  in  advance.  Send  for  a Circular. 

Address  C.  L.  BALCH  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


NOW  READY.  The  Illustrated  Phrenological 
Journal,  40  Engravings,  Portraits  of  Gen.  Banks, 
I.yndhurst,  Beautiful  Women,  Egyptian  Mummies,  Sioux 
Indians  in  a Scalping  Dance,  Wild  Men,  and  Beast  Chil- 
dren. Babes  nursed  by  the  Wolf.  Dreams,  their  Signifi- 
cance, Physiognomy,  or  Signs  of  Character,  Love,  Court- 
ship and  Marriage,  in  the  Jan.  No.  Phrenological  Journal, 
15  cents  by  first  post.  Address  Fowler  & Wells,  308 
Broadway. 


ANY  WIDOW,  or  Parent,  or  Orphan,  or 
Brother,  or  Sister  of  any  Soldier,  Sailer,  Marine, 
killed,  or  who  has  died  in  the  service  of  the  I'nited  States, 
who  desires  Ninety-six  Dollars  ($96)  a year  Pension,  from 
One  to  Four  Hundred  Dollars  ($100  to  $400)  Cash  Bounty 
and  all  the  arrears  of  pay  due  him,  should  call  at  ones  or 
write  to  JOSEPH  E.  DEYITT  & Co.,  No.  427  Walnut 
St.,  Philadelphia.  Also  state  pay,  if  there  is  any  due. 


$200!  $150!  $100 ! $50! 

PREMIUMS. 

To  Editors  and  Others  I 

I will  pay  the  above-named  amounts  for  the  best  four 
articles  on  either  my  Soap , Saleratus,  or  Concentrated 
Potash. 

The  article  must  state  the  writer’s  experience  in  using 
the  goods,  and  must  be  not  less  than  ten  lines,  and  be 
published  in  the  editorial  columns  of  any  good  family 
newspaper. 

Any  party  wishing  to  compete  for  the  above,  and  desir- 
ing further  information,  may  address  the  undersigned. 
Each  person  writing  and  publishing  a notice  as  above,  will 
mail  a marked  copy  of  the  paper  containing  the  notice  to 
me,  and  also  write  me  by  mail,  giving  full  address. 

The  Premiums  will  be  awarded  on  the  fourth  day  of 
July,  1864  R T.  BABBITT, 

64  to  74  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


Use  the  Electro-Metallic  Insoles,  Belts,  and  Arm- 
lets.  They  are  an  infallible  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Cold  Feet,  & c.  Mettam  & Co.,  No.  429  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Insoles,  $1  per  pair;  Belts,  $3;  Armlets,  $1  50  each. 
Sent  by  mail  for  30  cents  additional. 


H.  A.  HARVEY,  84  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.,  TWINES. 
Ropes,  CORDAGE-  and  Yarn,  Steam  Pcckine,  Wick, 
CARPET  WARP-  Fish  Lines,  Blocking  Cord,  Loom 
Cord  and  Surgeons’  Tow,  Writing  and  Wrapping  PA- 
PER. Envelopes,  and  Paper  Bags. 


A Splendid  Mother’s  or  Bridal 
Present. 


$50  for  $29. 

SOLDIERS  IN  THE  ARMY. 

For  $20  we  will  forward  by  mail  or  express,  pre-paid, 
the  following  list  of  Fine  Gold-Plated  Jewelry: — 4 Vest 
Chains,  12  Gent.’s  Seal  Rings,  3 Gold  Pens  nnd  Extension 
Holders,  6 Vest  Hooks,  4 Fancy  Watch  Keys,  12  Bosom 
or  Scarf  Pins,  4 pair  Sleeve  Buttons,  3 Box  and  Glass 
Pin3  for  Miniatures,  3 Double  Glass  Lockets,  and  3 Clus- 
ter Stone  Pins.  Address  THOMAS  CAFFERTEY  & CO., 
Providence,  R.  L 


What  a Blessing:  to  the  Ladies. 

For  nearly  half  a century,  amidst  obstacles,  toils,  and 
disappointments,  he  has  nobly  sustained  courage,  and  by 
means  of  his  extraordinary  skill  and  industry  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  chemistry  and  science,  he  will  transmit  his 
name  to  the  latest  posterity ; it  will  dwell  on  the  tongues 
of  distinguished  ladies  as  soon  as  they  have  learned  its 
qualities;  it  will  be  stamped  on  our  American  families, 
and  be  carried  with  them  over  every  part  of  this  mighty 
continent ; it  will  be  honored  by  three  hundred  millions 
of  people— for  that  is  the  number  which  it  is  computed 
will  in  future  ages  occupy  the  wide  space  of  territory 
stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
from  the  Torrid  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Happy  the  man 
who  can  thus  honorably  identify  his  name  with  the  exist- 
ence of  our  venerable  ladies.  There  is  no  other  way  in 
which  mortal  man  conld  more  effectually  secure  immor- 
tality beneath  the  skies.  Obelisks,  arches,  nnd  triumph- 
ant monuments  seem  as  transient  as  the  fcubble  of  military 
reputation.  No  work  of  art  can  withstand  the  incessant 
strokes  of  Time.  The  unrivalled  Parthenon  glowing  in 
polished  marble,  and  which  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years  continued  from  the  summit  of  the  citadel  of  Athens, 
to  cast  its  ljroad  splendors  across  the  plains  below,  and 
along  the  coasts  and  head-lands  of  Attica,  is  now  crumb- 
ling to  ruins,  after  being  despoiled  of  its  most  exquisite 
materials  by  savage  war  and  heartless  man.  Even  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt,  whose  origin  is  hidden  in  the  deepest 
recesses  of  antiquity,  and  which  have  always  stood  in  awe- 
inspiring solitude  and  grandeur  are  now  annoyed  by  tho 
depredations  of  curiosity  and  greatly  corroded  by  the  ele- 
ments, and  gradually  sinking  under  the  encroaching  sarnie 
of  the  desert  Thus  B.  T.  BABBITT’S  New  York  City 
Soap  and  the  quality  which  it  embodies  will  also  perish ; 
but  it  will  not  be  with  the  gorgeous  palaces.  It  will  go 
with  the  solemn  temples  and  the  great  globe  itself,  and  all 
the  beautiful  ladies  therein.  T.  B. 


Illuminated  and  Pictorial 

BIBLE. 

Including  the  Apocrypha.  Superbly  embellished  by  ovar 
Sixteen  Hundred  Illustrations,  exquisitely  engraved  by 
Adams  after  Designs  by  Chapman,  exclusive  of  a Se- 
ries of  Rich  Illuminations  in  Colors,  comprising  Fron- 
tispieces, Presentation  Plate,  Family  Record,  Title- 
pages,  &c.  The  whole  forming  a sumptuous  Foil# 
Volume. 

Prices.— Morocco,  gilt  edges,  beveled  and  paneled  sides, 
$25  00 ; Morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  $22  50 : Full  Calf,  mar- 
bled edges,  blank  stamped,  $18  00 ; Full  Roan,  marbled 
edges,  $16  00. 

Harper's  Pictorial  Bible  is  printed  from  the  standard 
copy  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  contains  Margin- 
al References,  the  Apocrypha,  a Concordance,  Chronolog- 
ical Table,  List  of  Proper  Names,  General  Index,  Table 
of  Weights,  Measures,  & c.  The  large  Frontispieces, 
Titles  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Family  Record, 
Presentation  Plate,  Historical  Illustrations,  and  Initial 
Letters  to  the  chapters,  Ornamental  Borders,  &e.,  are  from 
original  designs,  made  expressly  for  this  edition,  by  J.  G. 
Chapman,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  In  addition  to  which, 
there  are  numerous  large  Engravings,  from  designs  by 
distinguished  modern  artists  in  France  and  England ; to 
which  a full  Index  is  given. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York. 
For  snlo  by  A.  Williams  & Co.,  Boston;  Smith,  En- 
glish & Co.|  Philadelphia;  CusniNGS  A-  Dailey,  Balti- 
more; Franck  1 aylor,  Washington  ; Robert  Clarke  & 
Co.,  Cincinnati;  Keith  & Woodb,  St.  Loins;  .<J.  Griggs 
& Co.,  Chicago;  Dawson  & Brothers,  Went  real. 


66  A PRETTY  PRESENT.”  — Seud  to  your  nearest, 
XX  dearest,  and  most  valued  friend,  the  Illustrated 
PnRENOLOOiOAL  Journal  for  1864  It  would  be  Highly 
prized,  and  cost  only  $1  50.  Fowi.br  & Wells,  N.  Y. 


To  Coin  Collectors. — Administrator's  Sale  of  Coins 
and  Medals,  American  and  Foreign,  January  13,  1864,  at 
the  Book  Trade  Sales  Rooms,  498  Broadway,  New  York. 
Geo.  A.  Leavitt,  Auctioneer.  J.  E.  COOLEY.  For  Cat- 
alogue apply  to  the  Auctioneer.  Private  Libraries’  Cata- 
logues, &c.,  &c. 


TO  THE  DEBILITATED  AND  THE  DECREPID.  — 
For  general  debility  and  exhaustion  of  the  powers  of  na- 
ture, whether  occasioned  by  sickness,  fast  living,  consti- 
tutional decay,  old  age,  or  any  other  physical  or  mental 
cause,  the  one  thing  needful  and  indispensable  is  HOS- 
TETTER’S  CELEBRATED  STOMACH  BITTERS. 
When  tlie  fire  of  life  seems  to  be  absolutely  dying  out  in 
the  system,  and  the  mind,  sympathizing  with  the  body,  is 
reduced  almost  to  a state  of  imbecility,  this  mighty  re- 
storative seems,  as  it  were,  to  lift  the  sufferer  out  of  the 
Slough  of  Despond,  and  recruit  and  re-invigorate  both  the 
frame  and  the  intellect.  An  old  farmer,  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Monongahela,  writes  thus  to  Dr.  Hostetter;  “I  can 
compare  the  operation  of  yonr  Bittern  upon  m?  to  nothing 
hut  the  effect  of  a rain  after  a long  dry  spell  in  the  fail 
of  the  year.  The  rain  falling  on  the  meadows  Btarts  tlie 
second  crop  of  grass,  and  your  wholesome  medicine  seems 
to  have  started  a scond  crop  of  life  nnd  spirits  in  me." 
And  this  is  truly  tlie  effect  of  this  grateful  and  powerful 
preparation.  Ladies  of  weak  constitution,  or  whose 
strength  lias  been  impaired  by  sickness  or  age,  find  it  a 
most  efficacious  and  delightful  tonic,  and  it  is  adminis- 
tered with  great  success  in  marasmus  or  wasting  of  the 
flesh,  to  young  children.  In  fact,  it  is  a much  safer  and 
surer  cordial  for  the  nursery  than  any  thing  advertised 
specially  for  that  purpose. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Family  Grocers. 

Hostetter’s  Stomach  Bitters, 

Prepared  and  sold  by 

HOSTETTER  & SMITH,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Depot  for  New  York,  476  Broadway. 


Kind  Friends  are  near  Her;  answer  to  “Who 
will  Alaro  for  Mother  now  ?”  When  the  Boys  come  Home. 
On  the  Field  of  Battle,  Mother.  Each  25  c.  Violin 
Strings  25  c.,  mailed.  Musical  Instruments  sent  by  Ex- 
press to  any  part  of  country. 

FREDERICK  BLUME,  208  Bowery,  N.  Y. 


Portable  Printing  Offices. 

For  the  Army  and  Navy  • 

Hospitals,  Merchants, 

Druggists,  and  all  who 
wish  to  print  neatly, 
cheaply,  and  expeditious- 
ly.  Circular  sent  free. 

Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c.,  ^ 

six  cents.  Adams  Pres3 'Tr-,-  .'■*7? 

Co.,  31  Park  Row,  N.  Y., 

and  35  Lincoln  St.,  Boston.  "flH 


HARPER  & BROTHERS.  New  York, 
Have  Just  Published: 

VERY  HARD  CASH. 

A Novel. 


CHARLES  READE, 

AUTHOR  of 

‘LOVE  ME  LITTLE,  LOVE  ME  LONG,’’  “NEVER 
TOO  LATE  TO  MEND,’’  &c.,  &c„  4c. 

WITn  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

8vo,  Paper,  75  Cents. 


Sound  Magnifying  Tubes  for  Deafness. 

They  can  be  concealed  from  view,  and  enable  deaf  per- 
ms to  hear  at  public  assemblies.  Send  for  a descriptive 
— John  Sz  Nassau  St,  N.  Y. 


Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

Ono  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,  N.Y. 


pamphlet  to  E.  HASLAM, 


500  moro  Agents  Wanted.— Business  new— 
pays  $10  a day  clear,  and  requires  no  capital  For  par- 
ticulars address,  with  stamp, 

J.  W.  STEPHENS,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year  . . . . . . . $8  00 
Two  Copies  for  One  Year  6 00 

An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers, at  $2  50  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $25  00. 
Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $5  00. 

IIARPFR  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  HARNDEX'S  EXPRESS, 
No.  74  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


Hoyt’s  Kinwatha  Hair  Restorative— Supe- 
rior to  everyother  preparation  for  the  hair  in  power  to  re- 
store fadei;  and  irray  hair  to  its  original  color  and  natural 
nppe  ' e,  to  prevent  it  from  falling  out,  to  overcome  ef- 
*oe  * cf  previous  use  of  preparations  containing  sulphur, 
sugar  of  lead,  &e.,  and  to  remove  the  impurities  and  hu- 
mors of  the  scalp.  Invaluable  dressing  for  whiskers. 

HOYT’S  MINNEHAHA  IIAIR  GLOSS, 
unexcelled  in  keeping  the  hair  in  curl. 

HOYT’S  IMPERIAL  COLORING  CREAM, 
oil?  and  colors  the  hair  at  the  same  time;  changes  light 
and  red  hair  to  a beautiful  brown  or  black. 

HOYTS  EXCELSIOR  TOILET  POWDER, 
imparts  beauty  to  tlie  complexion,  smoothness  to  tho  sldn, 
nnd  preserves  youthfulness  of  appearance.  Sold  every- 
where. JOSEPH  HOYT  & CO.,  10  University  Place. 


Circulation  over  100,000. 


$15.  WATCHES.  $15. 

Gcnuime  American  Lever  Watches,  in  3 ounce  coin  sil- 
ver heavy  Hunting  Case,  warranted,  for-  $15. 

Genuine  full  jewel  American  Lever  Watch,  in  5 ounce 
coin  silver  heavy  Hunting  Case,  gold  joint",  warranted, 
for  $25. 

Any  of  the  above  Watches  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  price. 
All  Orders  from  the  Army  must  be  pre-paid,  as  the  Ex- 
press Companies  will  not  take  bills  for  collection  on  Sol- 
diers. All  Orders  from  the  Army  will  be  promptly  at- 
tended to. 

C.  L.  BRIGGS,  Importer,  227  Slain  Street 

Drawer  111.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Single  Copies  Six  Cents. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $8  00 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 5 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  mil  be  alloiced  for  every  Club  of 
Thn  Subscribers,  at  $2  50  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $25.  . 

Terms  to  Advertisers Seventy-five  Cents  per  line 

for  inside,  and  One  Dollar  per  lino  for  outside  Adver 
tisements. 


■tFjSXSNTINES 


66  T OVE,  COURTS1TIP,  AND  MARRIAGE.’’  — A11, 
jj  born  to  love,  and  to  ba  Loved.  Mistakes,  Un- 
happy Marriage",  The  P.emedy,  Love — signs,  in  the  face. 
Secret  of  Beauty.  A Woman’s  Experience.  Falling  in 
Lov  . To  improve  the  Complexion — with  numerous  illus- 
trative Portraits—  in  Jan.  Double  No.  Phrenological 
Journal.  Tlio  first  of  a new  vol.  Only  15  cts.  Or  $1  50 
a year.  Fowler  & Wells,  N.  Y. 


To  tho  Trade. 

Call  or  send  to  Head-Quarters.  Catalogues  sent  free  by 
mail.  A better  assortment,  on  more  liberal  terms,  than 
any  other  dealer  can  offer.  Address 

BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  455  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

(Store  and  Manufactory.) 


Digitized  b: 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


* , J^ARjPEB  f pROTHERS,  Publishers. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[Janttaky  16,  1864. 


And  $15  Per  Day  Easy. 

Agents  should  be  careful  in  directing  their  orders  for 
our  Original  and  “ only  Genuine"  Extra  Large  Size  Sta- 
tionery Prize  Packages,  which  have  become  so  popular 
through  the  fine  quality  and  value  of  their  contents.  As 
we  have  several  imitators,  who  copy  our  Styles,  Adver- 
tisements, Premiums,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
Agents,  we  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  the  “ Celebrated 
Rickards  Prize  Packages,"  and  none  are  genuine  unless 
bought  direct  from  us.  Those  parties  who  advertise  to 
give  a “ Premium  Watch"  to  agents  will  not  do  so  unless 
the  agent  first  pays  them  from  $40  to  $50  in  cash.  This  “ ice 
challenge  any  of  them  to  deny."  We  will  present  a case 
of  100  of  our  Finest  Packages  to  any  agent  who  obtains  a 
watch  from  them  without  first  paying  the  above-named 
amount.  Their  attempt  to  present  premiums,  after  our 
long-established  custom,  is  in  this  case  but  a poor  dodge. 
We  still  do  as  we  have  done  for  years  past,  present  free 
to  every  one  who  acts  as  our  agent  a Fine  Gold  or  Silver 
Hunting-Case  Watch,  “ Genuine  English  Movements 
and  warranted  a correct  time-keeper.  These  watches  are 
presented  on  the  spot  or  sent  with  the  first  order.  No  one 
else  does  this.  Our  Wonderful  Packages  contain  more 
really  valuable  articles  than  any  half  dozen  others  ever 
sold.  Among  the  surprising  contents  of  each  package  will 
be  found  Fine  Stationery,  Pens,  Pencils,  Envelopes,  La- 
dies’ Fashion  Plates,  Designs  for  Needle-work,  Cottage 
Keepsakes,  Household  Companions,  Letter-Writer's  In- 
structor, Parlor  Amusements,  Gent’s  Pocket  Calendars  for 
1804,  Union  Emblems,  Camp  Companions  for  Soldiers, 
Military  Likenesses,  Games,  Army  Advice,  Rare  Recipes, 
.Many  Ways  to  get  Rich,  Yankee,  Notions,  Fancy  Articles, 
Rich  and  Costly  Presents  of  Fashionable  Jewelry,  &c.,  &c., 
all  together  worth  many  dollars,  for  only  25c.  Agents 
make  immense  profits.  100  to  200  per  cent,  allowed.  We 
guarantee  smart  agents  can  make  $15  per  day.  Our  reg- 
ular agents  average  Hint.  Our  Packages  stand  same  as 
ever,  above  all  others  for  quality  and  quantity  of  contents. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  camp  and  town  in  the  country. 
Goods  sent  safe  to  all  parts  of  the  army.  Send  for  our 
Great  New  Circular  for  1864,  containing  Extra  Premi- 
um inducements,  free.  S.  C.  RICKARDS  & CO.,  102 
Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  Only  Original,  and  Largest  and  Old- 
est Prize  Package  House  in  the  World. 


Genuine  Full-Jeweled  American  Le- 
ver Watches,  in  4 Ounce  Coin 
Silver  Hunting  Cases,  Gold  Joints, 
for  $35. 

Also  every  variety  of  good  Watches  at  equally  low  rates. 
All  orders  from  the  Army  must  be  pre-paid,  as  the  Ex- 
press Companies  will  not  take  hills  for  collection  on  soldiers. 

J.  L.  FERGUSON,  Importer  of  Watches, 
208  Broadway  New  York. 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold-Plated  Watch,  Level-  Cap, 
small  size,  English  Movements,  perfect  time-keeper.  Sent 
free  by  mail,  in  neat  case,  for  only  $7.  A Solid  Silver, 
same  as  above,  $T.  Specially  adapted  to  the  ARMY. 
CHAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  3S  & 40  Ann  Street,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper,  of  Aug.  22,  says: 
“ Messrs.  NORTON  & CO.  have  combined  two  very  de- 
sirable things  in  a watch  — cheapness  nnd  reliability. 
When  it  is  known  that  for  $7  a person  can  have  an  excel- 
lent timekeeper,  there  will  be  greater  punctuality  in  all 
the  affairs  of  life." 


AMERICAN 


COLLAR; 


'lie  only  enameled  u Turn-over"  Collar  made  in  met- 
Scnd  $1  for  a “ Turn-over"  or  75  cents  for  a “Chok- 
1 to  Box  5173  , nnd  receive  it  by  return  mail.  Ameri- 
enameled  Metallic  Collar  Co.,  94  Pine  St.,  N.  Y. 


Presentation  Swords. 

Military  and  Masonic  Goods  of  every  description,  by 
Emerson  & Silver,  447  Broome  St..  2d  door  West  of  Broad- 
way, New  York.  Factory,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Fine  Swords  for  Presentation  constantly  on  hand. 
125  Swords  are  turned  out  finished  at  our  Factory  daily. 
All  work  warranted  to  give  Satisfaction. 


guns,  pistols, 

SML  Military  Goods, 

French  and  English  Fancy  Goods. 

Also,  a full  assortment  of 

Jet.  Coral,  and  Steel  Goods. 

Schuyler,  Hartley  6c  Graham, 
19  Maiden  Lane  & 22  John  Street,  N.  Y,, 
31  Rue  du  Chateau  d’Eau,  Paris. 
Sands  St.,  Birmingham,  Eng. 


NEW  YEAR’S  GIFT  TO  LITTLE  J.  B. 

Uncle  Sam  (fo  Young  John  Bull),  “There,  Jacky  — there’s  one  of  Daholfs  New  Fog- 
Whistles  for  you.  You’re  always  in  a Fog  about  our  affairs,  you  know.  Now  go  and  blow 
it  upon  Cape  Race,  and  say  it  was  Uncle  Sam  sent  you.” 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE, 

Magnifying  small  objects  500  times  Mailed  free  ev- 
erywhere for  30  Cents.  Five  of  different  powers  for 
$1  00.  Address  F.  C.  BOWEn,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mass. 


Howto  make  ‘Greenbacks”  easy.  BysellingTAY- 
lor's  Patents.  Only  one  Agent  for  each  County  want- 
ed. Address  with  stamp  A.  E.  Taylor,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


A Bad  Breath,— Wifi  Greatest  Curse  the  human 
family  is  heir  to.  How  many  lovers  it  has  separated — 
how  many  iriends  forever  parted.  The  subject  is  so  deli- 
cate, your  nearest  friend  will  not  mention  it,  and  you  are 
ignorant  of  the  fact.  To  effect  a radical  cure,  use  the 
“ BALM  OF  THOUSAND  FLOWERS”  as  a dentrifice, 
night  and  morning.  Italso  beautifies  the  complexion,  re- 
moving all  tan,  pimples,  and  freckles,  leaving  the  skin 
soft  and  white.  Price  50  cents.  For  sale  by  all  druggists. 

The  Trade  supplied  by  HOWARD,  SANGER  & CO., 
105  nnd  107  Chambers  Street,  N.  Y.,  and  for  sale  by  all 
Druggists. 


FISK  & HATCH. 

Bunkers  and  Dealers  in  Government  Securities, 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FIVE-TWENTY  LOAN, 

No.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Shults’  Ongucnt,  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  post- 
paid, for  80  cents.  Address  C.  F SliULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED.— $2  positively  made  from  20  cts. ; 

urgently  needed  by  every  person.  Call  and  exam- 
ine, or  ten  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  20  cts. ; retails  for 
$2,  by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


I 3g»i«a  (Bj  MMu  ‘‘  es  me  iit.-i  preparation  cx- 
| tant,  when  tried  in  time,  or  in 

JBirJ?//  the  first  stages  of  that  very  prev- 
alent  complaint.  I recommend 
'5'y  all  persons  who  have,  or  use 
horses,  to  have  it  constantly  on 
hand  for  cases  of  emergency. 

For  the  human  family,  both  as  an  internal  and  external 
remedy,  the  Pain  Killer  is  so  favorably  known  that  it  is 
almost  useless  to  call  attention  to  it. 

Very  truly  yours,  S.  STEWART,  Druggist, 

Hebron,  Ohio. 


Great  Chance 
To  Make  Money!!! 

We  want  Agents  everywhere  to  sell  the  most  splendid 
STEEL  ENGRAVINGS  ever  published.  Will  furnish 
them  so  that  a stock  of  $10  will  yield  $50;  also  STA- 
TIONERY PRIZE  PACKETS,  with  which  we  give  as 
Premiums  Gold  and  Silver  Watches.  Full  particulars 
in  Circular  mailed  free.  Address 

G.  S.  HASKINS  & CO.,  36  Beckman  Street,  N.  Y. 


The  public  are  respectfully  informed  thnt  I have  Just 
received,  per  Steamer  “ Celia,"  a fresh  shipment  of  the 
Jules  Mumm  & Co.’s 

Verzenay  Cabinet 

Dry  Verzenay 

Champagne, 

of  a new  vintage,  surpassing  in  richness,  fineness,  and 
delicacy  of  quality  any  Wines  of  the  same  grade  ever  be- 
fore sent  by  this  house.  A trial  of  the  same  will  convince 
the  most  fastidions. 

The  following  houses  have  a supply  of  this  shipment  on 
hand: 

CIIAS.  BELLOWS. 

W.  S.  CORWIN  & CO. 

II.  D.  FELTER. 

MACY  & CO. 

W.  II.  JACKSON  & CO., 

PURDY  & NICHOLS. 

J.  P.  VAN  ROSSUM. 

JAMES  MEYER,  JR., 

43  Beaver  Street, 

Sole  Agent  in  the  U.  S.  for  Jules  Mumm  & Co.’s  Cham- 
pagnes. 


Bankers,  No.  44  Wall  Street, 

WILL  CONTINUE  TO  FURNISH 

U.  S.  FIVE-TWENTY  BONDS 

As  long  as  issued  by  Government  at  Par  and  Interest 
To  BANKS  and  BANKERS  the  usual  commission  al- 
lowed. 

We  also  buy  and  sell  at  market  rates, 

U.  S.  One  Year  CERTIFICATES  OF  INDEBTEDNESS. 
U.  S.  COUPON  BONDS  OF  1881. 

U.  S.  7.30  TREASURY  NOTES. 

U.  S.  QUARTERMASTER  CHECKS. 


The  Soldier’s  Gift 
To  the  Loved  One  at  Home. 

We  will  deVrer,  free  of  freight  chagc,  at  any  Express 
Office  East  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  any  of  our  beautiful  Albums 
of  the  value  of  $5  or  more,  that  may  be  ordered  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  State  as  Presents 
to  friends  at  home.  We  manufacture  elegant  styles  at  all 
prices  to  $25,  and  higher. 

E.  & II.  T.  ANTHONY, 

Manufacturers  nnd  Importers, 

601  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


For  the  Holidays. 

Prices  Reduced. 
Overcoats, 

Fancy  and  Dress  Suits, 
Robes  de  Chambre, 
Smoking  Jackets, 


Maturing  Certificates  of  Indebtedness  collected  on  favor- 
able terms. 

VERMILYE  & CO., 

BANKERS,  No.  44  Wall  Street,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


Agents,  male  or  female,  Soldiers,  and  all  having  some 
time  to  spare,  are  particularly  requested,  ns  a favor,  to 
send  us  their  address,  and  we  will  send  in  return,  free, 
information  for  which  they  will  be  thankful.  We  offer 
extra  inducements.  From  $6  to  $15  per  day  aiiove  ex- 
penses. We  want  addresses  from  every  county  in  the 
U.  S.,  nnd  from  every  regiment  in  the  Army.  Address 
in  full,  RICHARDS  ii  CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  Street,  Box 
3131,  N.  Y. 


L PREPARE  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

There  is  no  Gift,  or  Present,  which  com- 
pares with  the  Craig  Microscope  and  Mount- 
ed Objects.  As  a source  of  amusement  and 
instruction  they  are  unsurpassed.  This  Mi- 
croscope will  be  mailed,  postage  paid,  for 
$2  25 ; or  with  6 beautiful  mounted  ob*. 
jeets,  for  $3 ; or  with  24  objects,  for  $5.  u 

Address,  HENRY  CRAIG, 

335  Broadway,  New  York. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


"GET  THE  BEST.’’ 

Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

A BOOK  OF  PERMANENT  VALUE  FOR  ANT  LIBRARY. 


Furnishing  Goods 


Remington’s 


Gentlemen. 

Metropolitan  Leonard 


lad  to  add  my  testimony  in  its  favor. 

[Pres.  Walker,  of  Harvard .] 
very  scholar  knows  its  value. 

[ IF.  II.  Prescott , the  historian.} 
he  most  complete  Dictionary  of  the  Language. 

[Dr.  Dick,  of  Scotland.) 


NATIONAL  BATTLE  PIN. 

M‘Clellan, Grant,  Rose- 

® battle-grounds  and  date. 

ness  in  each  pin.  Plated 
back  and  front  in  fipe 

tu  re",  and  the  inventor  of 
this  beautiful  keepsake  and  record  of  gallant  acts. 
LOUIS  PHILIP,  C09  Broadway,  N.  V.- 


Garibaldi  Suits 


£/' ARMY  AND  NAVY 

Jtl  REVOLVER. 

Approved  by  the  Government. 

Warranted  superior  to  any  other  Pistol  of  the  kind. 
Also  Pocket  and  Belt  Revolvers.  Sold  by  the  Trade  gen- 
erally. 

E.  REMINGTON  & SONS. 

Ilion  N.  Y. 


i he  best  guide  of  students  of  our  Language.  « 
[John  G.  Whittier.) 

f e will  transmit  liia  name  to  latest  posterity. 

L [Chancellor  Kent.) 

tymological  part  surpasses  anything  by  earlier  la- 
borers. [George  Bancroft.) 

earing  relation  to  Language  the  Principia  does  to 
Philosophy.  [ Elihu  Burritt.) 

xcels  all  others  in  defining  scientific  terms. 

[President  Hitchcock.) 

0 far  as  I know,  best  defining  Dictionary. 

[Horace  Mann.) 

1 akc  it  altogether,  the  surpassing  work. 

[Smart,  the  English  ortliocpUt.) 


Children. 

Devlin  & Co., 

Broadway,  cor.  Grand  St. 
Broadway,  cor.  Warren  St 


BILLIARD  BALLS. 

Patent  compressed  Ivory  Billiard  Balls,  21  nnd  2j  in.,  $10 
per  set.  2 in.  Bagatelle,  $S  per  set.  If  in.  Bagatelle,  $0 
per  set.  15  Ball  Pool,  $30  set.  WM.  M.  WELLING,  207 
Centre  St.,  New  York,  sign  of  the  Golden  Elephant. 


[A  CARD  ] 

TO  PHYSICIANS  AND  INVALIDS. 


The  Rev.  Charles  E.  King,  formerly  Secretary  to  the 
London  Evangelical  Alliance,  nnd  recently  connected,  as 
resident  Minister  and  Physician,  with  the  Veneznelean 
Mission,  will  send  C fT  Free  of  Cost  _«J  the  Pre- 
scription with  which  he  successfully  treated,  while  in 
charge  of  the  large  Mission  Hospital,  upward  of  one  hun- 
dred cases  of  CONSUMPTION  in  the  first,  sec- 
ond  and  third  stages. 

The  remedy  is  equally  adapted  to  the  treatment  of 
Asthma.  Catarrh.  Bronchitis,  nnd  all  affections 
of  the  Lungs.  Throat,  and  Air-Passag-cs : while 
it  speedily  invigorates  the  enfeebled  Nervous  System,  and 
energizes  the  deranged  functions  of  the  Stomach. 
Liver,  nnd  Bowels- 

Address,  with  stamp. 

Rev.  CHARLES  E KING, 

Station  D,  Bible  House, 
New  York. 

p.  $._T  wish  publicly  to  acknowledge  the  generosity  of 
those  publishers  who,  from  a sense  of  humanity,  have  giv- 
en this  advertisement  gratuitous  insertion.  P,eligious 
papers  are  eamc-tlv  requested  te  copy. 

Friends,  Pend  a stamp  for  my  Circulars.  AdSrees 
I*  St.  HARRIS,  Bb3TOn,  M"*>. 


Lands.  To  all  Wanting  Farm.s 

LANDS.— TO  ALL  WANTING  FARMS.— Large  nnd 
thriving  settlement,  mild  and  healthful  climate,  30  miles 
south  of  Philadelphia  by  railroad.  Rich  soil,  produces 
large  crops,  which  can  nowlic  seen  growing.  Twenty  and 
fifty  acre  tracts,  at  from  $15  to  $20  per  acre,  payable 
within  four  years.  Good  business  opening  for  Manufac- 
turers nnd  others,  churches,  schools,  and  good  society.  It 
Is  now  the  most  improving  place  East  or  West.  Hundreds 
are  settling  nnd  building.  The  beauty  with  which  the 
place  is  laid  out  is  unsurpassed.  Letters  answered.  Pn- 
pers  containing  reports  and  giving  full  information  will 
be  sent  free.  Address  Cl  I AS.  K.  LANDIS,  Vlne'lnnd  Poet 
Office.  Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey. 

From  Report  of  Solon  Robinson,  Agricultural  Editor  of 
the  Tribune  : — It  is  one  of  the  meet  extensive  fertile  tracts, 
in  an  almost  level  position  nnd  suitable  condition  for 
pleasant  farming  that  we  know  of  this  side  of  the  West- 
ern prairies. 


FOR 

Holiday  Presents, 

SEE 

J.  H.  Winslow  & Co.’s 

Advertisement  on  page  47. 


* SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

‘GET  THE  BEST."  GET  WEBSTER. 

G.  & C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 


TO  MILITARY'  MEN 

and  others  interested  in  our  Generals. 

The  subscriber  is  engaged  in  getting  up  n work,  entitled, 
THE  UNION  GENERALS, 

embracing  the  Lives  and  Services  of  the  Generals  of  the 
Uidon  army.  The  work  will  contain  reliable  biographies 
of  all  the  Generals,  together  with  an  accurate  sketch  of 
each  of  the  battles  in  which  they  have  participated.  It 
will  be  prepared  by  a rare  and  unequalled  combination  of 
talent,  embracing  the  best  efforts  of  such  authors  as  J.  S. 
C.  Abbott,  B.  J.  Lossing,  J.  T.  Headley,  IC.  A.  Dnyekinck, 
Professor  II.  Coppec,  Dr.  Tomes,  Colonel  Gardner,  Colonel 
llalpine,  Colonel  J.  Grant  Wilson,  Richard  Grant  White, 
nnd  several  military  authors  of  high  repute. 

Any  information  in  regard  to  any  of  our  Generals  will 
be  thankfully  received.  I would  also  he  glad  to  receive 
any  official,  newspaper,  or  other  reliable  accounts  in  re- 
gard  to  the  battles  or  sieges  in  which  any  of  our  Generals 
have  been  engaged.  Address 

GEORGU  W.  CHILDS,  Publisher, 

S3B  anfi  (180  Cbtftntrt  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Original  from 


Learn  to  Skate  in  One  Hour  by  using 
j:-~  ,1^  The  American  Parlor 
Or  Floor  Skate, 
Hard  Rubber  Rollers, 
Anti-friction  Axles. 
Frederick  Stevens, 

)v  215  Pearl  Street , Keio  York. 

'•S*1  --Sk  Nsgg  50  Kilby  Street,  Boston. 


A Household  Word.  — Buy  yonr  Housekeeping 
Articles  nt  BA  S8I'ORD’S, Cooper  Institute,  Now  York. 


Fogg’s  Double-Action  Patent  Lever 

SKATE  BUCKLE, 

Manufactured  and  for  rale  on  Straps,  nt  wholesale,  by 
F.  PTEYEN8.  Manufacturer  of  Pkate-s  Streps,  and  Leath- 
er Guufls,  vlh  Pwrl  £b.i  New  York,  63  Kilby  St,,  Bistro. 


Dyspepsia  Tablets, 

For  Indigestion,  Heartburn.  Ac.,  manufactured  only  by 
S.  G.  WELLING,  and  sold  by  druggists  generally.  50 
cents  per  box.  De.pot  No.  207  Centre  ft.,  New  ’York, 
eecdnH  floor.  Sent  free  by  mrttl  far  Co  craw. 

Digitized  by 
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' $1,00  FOR  FOUR  MONTHS. 
.$3.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Entered 


In  the  Year  1864,  by  Harper  & Urothen,  In  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[January  i'S,  1864. 


FOUND  DEAD. 

“Found  dead,  an  unkpown  man.”  How  trite  the 
phrase ! 

And  yet  God  knows  what  volumes  may  he  said 
Of  bitter  suffering  or  of  crime’s  dark  ways, 

In  that  one  short  epitome — “ Found  dead  I” 

When  haggard  poverty  from  famine  flies 
To  seek  for  labor,  or  to  beg  for  bread, 

And  in  the  streets  from  cold  and  hunger  dies, 

Its  only  epitaph  is  this — “ Found  dead  I” 

Grim  murder  gripes  his  victim  in  the  night — 

A quick,  fierce  struggle,  desperate  and  dread — 
A quivering  bouI  shrieks  out  in  sudden  flight, 
Yet  all  is  summed  up  in  two  words — “Found 
dead  I” 

The  wretched  suicide,  whose  broken  heart 
Its  final  hope  and  vital  blood  has  shed — 
Privation — maddened  love — dishonor's  smart — 
’Tis  brieflytold — “An  unknown  man'founddead." 

“ Found  dead !’’  What  hopes  are  blighted — what 
woes  drowned — 

What’s  lost  or  gained  when  human  life  has  fled 
Who  knows  or  cares  ? The  selfish  world  goes  round : 
Tis  but  another  “ unknown  man  found  dead." 

O ye  whose  thoughtless  ease  brooks  not  to  scan 
Death  save  with  loving  friends  around  your  bed, 
Seek  out  and  aid  your  unknown  fellow-man, 

Lest  ye  to  God  be  “unknown"  when  “found 
dead !” 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Saturday,  January  23,  1864. 


WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACK- 
ERAY. 

“ChriBtmM  Is  here! 

Winds  whistle  shrill, 

Icy  %nd  chill. 

Little  care  we; 

Little  we  fear 
Weather  without. 

Sheltered  about 
The  Mahogany  Tree. 

“Evenings  we  knew 
Happy  aa  this; 

# Faces  we  miss 

Pleasant  to  see. 

Kind  hearts  and  true, 

Gentle  and  just. 

Peace  to  your  dust! 

We  sing  round  the  tree." 

WHILE  those  who  knew  and  loved  him 
were  singing  this  Christmas  carol  of 
Thackeray’s,  the  kind  heart  and  true  that  first 
sang  the  song  was  lying  stilled  forever.  He 
has  taught  us  how  to  speak  of  him,  not  only  by 
the  simple,  tender  appreciation  with  which  he 
spoke  of  the  dead,  but  by  the  many  works  in 
which  his  shrewd  insight,  kind  heart,  nimble 
wit,  and  consuming  satire,  held  the  mirror  up 
to  nature,  and  pleaded  for  humanity  and  truth. 
He  was  a man  of  heroic  simplicity  and  candor, 
with  the  profoundest  hate  of  all  kinds  of  hypoc- 
risy— a hate  which  became  indignation  from  his 
consciousness  that  neither  he  nor  any  man  could 
entirely  escape  the  influence  of  the  social  atmos- 
phere he  was  compelled  to  breathe.  “It  is  in 
the  air,  gentlemen,”  he  always  seems  to  say ; 
“we  all  have  the  disease  more  or  less.  I have 
no  doubt  that  I should  be  very  glad  to  be  seen 
walking  down  Pall  Mall  with  a duke  on  each 
arm."  It  was  this  impatience  of  falsity  which 
the  more  that  it  was  gilded  was  the  more  repuls- 
ive to  him,  because  more  dangerous,  that  made 
him  often  blunt,  rough,  stem  in  his  manners, 
althongh  he  lived  in  the  most  courtly  circles. 
He  ranged  through  British  clubs  and  drawing- 
rooms, a Bersekir  in  the  mask  of  Mephistophelcs, 
refusing  to  accept  amiability  for  fidelity,  or  po- 
liteness for  humanity.  He  was  called  a cynic 
by  the  snobs,  and  n snob  by  the  cynics.  He 
was  in  reality  a gresit  moralist,  preaching  trench- 
ant sermons  from  the  most  familiar  texts ; hon- 
oring love  and  truth,  full  of  pity  and  charity 
and  wisdom ; finding  the  noblest  men  and  wo- 
men under  all  conditions,  and  not  afraid  to  de- 
scribe the  weaknesses  and  faults  of  cither. 

As  e pure  novelist,  or  delineator  of  manners, 
he  is  not  surpassed.  He  constantly  reproduced 
certain  types  of  character  within  the  same  range 
of  society ; but  with  snch  incisive  skill  and  com- 
pleteness of  portraiture  that  they  take  perma- 
nent place  among  the  creations  of  human  gen- 
ius. He  chose  deliberately  the  profession  of 
literature,  worked  steadily  and  faithfully  in  it ; 
honored  its  illustrious  chiefs,  and  won  and  wore 
its  laurels.  But  to  him  it  was  a noble  profes- 
sion ; and  his  task  in  it,  at  which  ho  labored 
until  the  hand  that  held  the  pen  fell  forever,  was 
tef  make  men  better  by  every  kind  of  stem,  sweet, 
witty,  wise,  sarcastic,  or  humorous  representa- 
tion of  the  life  and  character  he  saw  around 
him.  When  Miss  Bronte  dedicated  to  him  the 
second  edition  of  “Jane  Eyre,”  she  did  so  in  the 
strongest  and  most  unqualified  words  of  praise ; 
but  they  express  the  final  and  mature  verdict 
upon  the  character  and  power  of  his  genius. 
Not  the  least  of  his  charms  as  an  author  is  the 
sweet,  sinewy  English  of  his  style,  which  is 
nervous,  transparent,  picturesque,  and  exquisite. 

The  death  of  every  great  story-teller  is  like 
a personal  loss  to  the  world ; but  the  American 
friends  of  Thackeray  who  personally  knew  him 
jnobabtv  were  not  LWariiHoJtmuth  they  loved 


him  until  they  saw  that  he  was  dead.  It  seems  as 
if  there  were  less  life  in  the  world  now  he  is  gone. 
He  enjoyed  so  fully;  his  great,  blithe  nature 
came  ringing  out  in  song  and  jest  in  genial  fes- 
tive hours  so  exuberantly,  yet  so  tenderly  still, 
that  feasts  will  always  be  less  festal  hereafter  to 
the  guests  who  sat  with  him.  His  social  sym- 
pathy, his  love  of  children,  his  univeral  charity, 
and  his  constant  allusions  to  the  delightful  sea- 
son, especially  associated  him  with  Christmas, 
and  he  died,  a month  ago,  on  the  day  before  it 
came.  Farewell,  great,  generous  soul,  kindly 
teacher,  faithful  friend,  wise,  humble,  honest 
man ! How  sadly  and  solemnly  and  fitly  now 
Bound  your  own  Christmas  words  I 
“My  song  save  this  has  little  worth; 

I lay  the  aycu-/  pen  aside. 

And  wish  you  health,  and  love,  and  mirth, 

As  fits  the  solemn  Christmas  tide. 

As  fits  the  holy  Christmas  birth, 

Be  this,  good  friends,  our  carol  still: 

Be  peace  on  earth,  be  peace  on  earth 
To  men  of  gentle  wilL" 


I THE  GOVERNOR’S  MESSAGE. 

Governor  Seymour’s  Message  has  been 
thoroughly  discussed ; but,  as  its  main  purpose 
is  to  express  in  the  most  plausible  way  all  the 
bitter  hostility  of  extreme  partisans  throughout 
the  country  toward  the  Administration,  it  is 
worth  considering.  If  it  were  possible  to  forget 
that  Mr.  Seymour  early  declared  against  the 
war,  and  charged  its  responsibility  upon  the 
loyal  men  of  the  Free  States ; that  he  expressed 
his  willingness  to  see  the  Union  perish  rather 
than  slavery ; that  he  insisted,  while  the  rebels 
had  their  hands  at  our  throats,  that  we  should 
offer  them  the  olive  branch ; if  it  could  be  for- 
gotten that  in  eveiy  way,  under  pretext  of  sav- 
ing the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  State,  he  has 
endeavored  to  embarrass  the  National  Govern- 
ment, always  in  smooth  phrases  fiercely  de- 
nouncing it,  while  treating  the  rebellion  as  the 
work  of  honorable  men  goaded  into  violence ; 
if  it  were  possible  not  to  remember  that  he  was 
the  warm  advocate  of  Thomas  Seymour  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut,  and  of  Vallandigham  for 
Governor  of  Ohio,  and  that  of  all  bitter  partisans, 
under  the  thinnest  veil  of  candor,  Horatio  Sey- 
mour is  the  chief — it  might  also  be  possible  to 
believe  that  his  criticisms  of  national  affairs  are 
friendly  to  the  country  and  to  the  Union,  and 
that  he  sincerely  prefers  patriotism  to  party. 
But  with  his  record  it  is  simply  impossible.  His 
official  messages  arc  as  unscrupulous  party  man- 
ifestoes as  the  speeches  of  Vallandigham  or 
Wood.  And  there  is  probably  no  heartily  loyal 
Union  man  in  the  country  who  does  not  consid- 
er Mr.  Seymour  just  as  true  a patriot  as  Mr. 
Vallandigham,  and  just  as  fervent  a Unionist  as 
Mr.  Wood. 

The  Governor  undertakes  to  argue  the  cause 
of  the  soldiers  against  the  Government,  declaring 
that  “the  safety  of  our  country  demands  that  the 
sympathy  between  our  citizens  and  our  soldiers 
should  be  kept  alive.”  There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 
But,  as  the  soldiers  are  our  citizens,  the  Gov- 
ernor need  not  be  alarmed.  Does  he  think  it  a 
promising  way  of  maintaining  that  sympathy  to 
sow.  entire  distrust  of  the  Government  in  the 
minds  of  the  soldiers?  “The  army  must  not 
be  estranged  from  our  people,”  he  repeats.  Very 
true.  Does  he  think  it  prevents  estrangement 
to  stand  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  while  that  i 
army  is  fighting  and  falling,  and  “ twit"  it  with 
the  victories  it  has  not  won  ? “We  were  prom- 
ised Vicksburg  for  the  4th  of  July,”  sneered  the 
Governor  to  the  “citizens”  on  that  day.  The 
army  gave  it  to  us  while  he  was  sneering.  It 
gave  us  Gettysburg  also.  And  when,  with  the 
tears  of  a whole  people,  that  field  of  heroic  death 
was  consecrated  as  holy  national  ground,  one 
of  the  chief  newspapers  in  the  interest  of  Gov- 
ernor Seymour  calls  the  ceremony  ‘ ‘ a grand  na- 
tional wake.”  Is  this  the  way  to  prevent  es- 
trangement? So  also  when  it  is  proposed  that 
the  citizen  fighting  in  the  field  as  a soldier  for 
his  country  shall  not  be  disfranchised,  Governor 
Seymour  says  that  he  shall,  and  interposes  his 
veto.  This  is  his  method  of  keeping  alive  sym- 
pathy between  our  citizens  and  our  soldiers.  If 
there  is  any  man  in  the  country  who  has  done 
his  little  all  to  estrange  the  citizen  in  the  field 
and  the  citizen  at  home,  it  is  the  author  of  this 
Message.  We  beg  every  soldier  to  watch  the 
Governor’s  action  when  a bill  is  again  presented 
to  him  empowering  the  soldiers  to  vote. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Governor  also  under- 
takes his  own  defense  in  the  matter  of  the  July 
riots.  He  quotes  his  proclamation  to  the  people 
of  New  York,  and  celebrates  his  vigorous  efforts 
to  preserve  the  peace.  The  whole  question  lies 
in  a nutshell.  Governor  Seymour  had  done  his 
full  share  in  inciting  the  riots  by  his  speeches ; 
by  his  vehement  denunciation  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  draft ; by  his  appeals  to  the  bitter 
prejudice  against  colored  citizens;  and  by  his 
open  menace  that  the  national  authorities  must 
beware,  for  a mob  could  U9e  pretenses  as  well  as 
a Government.  The  riot  began.  Its  pretext  1 
was  opposition  to  the  draft.  Mayor  Opdyke 
tells  us  that  the  vigorous  policy  agreed  upon  be- 
fore the  Governor  came  was  not  superseded  by 
him  because  of  the  unanimity  of  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  of  the  city.  But  the  Gov- 
ernor did  all  he  could,  short  of  refusing  to  do  I 
any  thing,  to  supersede  that  policy.  lie  delib- 


] erately  told  the  rioters  that  he  had  asked  the 
suspension  of  the  law,  which  they  made  the  pre- 
text of  their  bloody  crimes.  Of  course  he  had. 
It  was  his  plan  of  treating  the  rebellion  in  the 
South : to  excuse  it,  and  do  what  it  commands. 
The  July  riots  should  never  be  mentioned  by  the 
Governor  or  his  friends. 

The  rest  of  the  Message  is  an  assertion  that 
the  policy  of  the  war,  which  the  Governor  con- 
cedes that  the  people  have  approved,  is  national 
ruin.  The  only  hope  for  the  country,  in  his  es- 
timation, is  returning  to  the  original  policy  of 
the  war.  The  reply  to  this  is  very  simple ; and 
it  is  that  there  has  been  but  one  policy  in  the 
war  from  the  beginning,  namely,  to  restore  the 
authority  of  the  Government,  and  consequently 
to  overcome  every  obstacle  to  that  restoration. 
He  quotes  the  resolution  of  July,  1861,  that  the 
war  is  not  waged  to  subjugate  people  or  to  over- 
throw institutions.  No,  and  it  never  has  been. 
Neither  has  it  been  waged  to  take  a single  life, 
or  destroy  a single  dollar's  worth  of  property. 
Yet  thousands  of  lives,  millions  of  dollars’  worth 
of  property,  and  at  last  Slavery,  have  fallen  and 
are  falling  in  the  process  of  maintaining  the 
Constitution  and  restoring  the  Union.  Slavery 
is  destroyed,  precisely  as  supplies,  and  cities, 
and  lives  are,  in  obedience  to  military  necessity. 
That  a partisan  politician  chooses  to  misrepre- 
sent the  fact  does  not  alter  the  truth.  That  he 
chooses  to  say  that  the  Union  is  lost,  civil  liber- 
ty destroyed,  and  the  nation  ruined,  because  the 
American  people,  in  saving  their  nationality, 
overthrow  by  the  way  the  system  of  human  slav- 
ery which  has  always  threatened  their  existence, 
and  now  seeks  to  destroy  it,  is  but  another  of 
the  melancholy  proofs  with  which  History  teems, 
that  the  extremest  public  peril  will  not  extin- 
guish party  malignity. 


THE  POLICE  REPORT. 

Of  all  the  messages  and  reports  with  which 
the  year  opens  the  most  simple,  direct,  and  lucid 
is  that  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Commission. 
It  should  be  carefully  read  and  pondered  by  ev- 
ery citizen  as  the  record  of  the  most  diligent  and 
faithful  public  service,  and,  in  itself,  the  ample 
justification  of  a system  which  gives  a peace 
and  security  to  the  great  city  hitherto  unknown. 

It  appears  that  the  population  of  the  whole 
district  subject  to  the  care  of  the  Commission  is 
about  1,000,000  in  the  city  of  New  York  and 
350,000  in  Brooklyn.  The  authorized  number 
of  patrolmen  in  the  former  city  is  1800 ; in  the 
latter,  200.  This  gives  to  New  York  one  pa- 
trolman to  every  527  inhabitants ; to  Brooklyn, 
one  for  every  1620.  This  proportion  the  report 
justly  represents  as  injurious,  because  Brooklyn 
covers  nearly  as  large  a territory  as  New  York, 
which  has  nine  times  as  many  patrolmen.  It 
recommends  that  the  number  in  Brooklyn  be 
increased  to  500. 

In  the  regular  course  of  their  duty  the  patrol- 
men pass  over  every  portion  of  the  graded  streets 
of  the  city  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night,  and 
without  serious  increase  of  labor  they  could  per- 
form the  duties  of  health  wardens,  sanitary  in- 
spectors, and  inspectors  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures. All  the  work  of  the  City  Inspector’s  De- 
partment the  police  force  could  do  without  in- 
crease of  numbers  or  pay.  In  view  of  Mayor 
Gunther’s  statement  that  the  present  expenses 
of  the  city  ar^  larger  in  proportion  than  those 
of  any  city  in  the  world,  this  is  a very  significant 
suggestion. 

The  report  wisely  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  a Morgue,  or  dead-house,  for  the  iden- 
tification of  bodies  found  drowned.  It  also  sug- 
gests that  as  auctioneers  are  public  officers,  and 
ns  the  plan  of  making  mock-auctioneers  refund 
their  robberies  has  proved  to  be  futile,  the  con- 
viction of  fraud  should  operate  per  se  as  a revo- 
cation of  license.  The  law  of  1862  having  fail- 
ed to  abate  the  nuisance  of  concert  saloons — 
dens  of  drunkenness  and  prostitution — the  re- 
port declares  them  likely  to  increase  in  numbers 
until  the  Legislature  shall  authorize  a thorough 
prosecution  in  every  case.  It  also  recommends 
that,  as  thieves  and  burglars  are  generally  but  , 
the  servants  of  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  the  sys-  1 
tem  of  rewards  by  which  the  banks  have  so  1 
successfully  suppressed  counterfeiting  shall  be 
adopted,  and  the  Board  be  authorized  to  allow 
rewards  not  more  than  $200  for  the  conviction 
of  receivers  of  stolen  goods.  The  «ase  of  truant 
children,  growing  up  in  the  practice  of  every 
crime,  should  be  met,  as  far  as  possible,  by  a 
truant  school. 

The  report  sums  up  the  operations  of  the 
Sanitary  Company  of  the  Police,  under  Captain 
Lord,  the  object  of  which  is  to  keep  the  city 
clean,  and  so  to  prevent  disease.  20,942  cases 
of  nuisance  have  been  abated  during  the  year, 
of  which  584  were  dangerous.  The  law  should  1 
be  amended  so  as  to  provide  collecting  the  ex- 
pense of  cleaning  his  premises  from  the  owner 
when  he  refuses  or  neglects  to  do  it. 

The  successful  use  of  steam  fire-engines  re- 
quires a new  organization  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment. The  members  should  be  paid  for  their 
services  or  released  from  duty,  for  the  voluntary 
system  is  unjust,  oppressive,  and  not  always 
trust-worthy.  The  members  are  brave  and  dar- 
ing, and  were  formerly  exempted  from  militia 
service,  but  as  that  has  ceased  the  public  has  r.o 
right  to  demand  or  enjoy  their  service  without 


' reward.  Only  a small  skilled  force  Is  now  re- 
quired, and  it  is  but  just  that  the  Insurance 
: Companies  should  help  bear  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting a department  which  is  mainly  useful  to 
them. 

The  experience  of  the  July  riots  has  shown 
the  value  of  a large  and  trusty  police  force  armed 
and  drilled  as  a military  command,  to  be  used, 
as  an  armed  force  only,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances that  now  authorize  the  calling  out  of  the 
qiilitia.  A fourth  of  the  police,  could  be  so  or- 
ganized at  small  cost,  and  often  save  the  ex- 
pensive measure  of  summoning  the  militia. 

Finally,  in  a few  calm,  moderate,  and  per- 
fectly truthful  words  the  report  depicts  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  July  riots.  They  had  a po- 
litical motive  and  direction.  They  received 
sympathy  and  encouragement  from  influential 
partisans  and  papers.  The  militia  were  ab- 
sent. The  Police  Board  had  been  threatened 
with  summary  removal.  Many  of  the  force  de- 
sired the  removal,  and  there  were  Borne  instances 
of  insubordination.  A large  part  of  the  force 
were  of  the  same  nationality  and  of  the  same 
political  and  religious  faith  as  the  rioters. 
There  was  therefore  fear  of  failure  in  united  ac- 
tion, or  of  embarrassment  from  sympathy  with 
the  mob.  But  the  apprehension  proved  to  be 
entirely  groundless.  The  force  acted  as  a unit, 
with  the  utmost  heroism  and  success.  Neither 
political,  religious,  nor  national  feeling  injured 
their  efficiency.  Eighty  were  wounded  in  the 
terrible  conflict,  but  three  only  have  died. 

Could  any  statement  be  simpler,  truer,  or 
more  manly  ? Could  faithful  officers  make  any 
other  report  of  facts  which  are  historical  anil 
known  to  all  men  ? Could  any  thing  be  jnster 
or  more  complimentary  to  the  members  of  the 
police  force  ? The  Commissioners  may  well  say 
of  a system  which  has  produced  these  results: 
“The  marked  fidelity,  vigilance,  and  efficiency 
of  the  Police  in  ordinary  occasions  is  the  legiti- 
mate fruit  of  the  system.  Instead  of  fearing  or 
despising  the  Policeman,  the  public  have  learned 
to  trust  him  as  the  defender  and  protector  of  so- 
cial order.  The  Policeman’s  labors,  risks,  and 
deprivations  are  great — he  earns  and  deserves 
not  only  public  respect  but  just  compensation ; 
and  the  only  reason  that,  with  the  enhanced 
rates  of  living,  increased  pay  is  not  recommend- 
ed, is  the  hope  that  there  may  soon  be  a return 
to  the  former  scale  of  prices,  and  that  the  in- 
justice of  small  pay  to  the  Policeman  may  not 
be  of  long  duration.” 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  report  of  which 
we  have  given  a faithful  abstract  was  made  the 
excuse  for  the  removal  of  the  Police  Commis- 
sioners. If  every  officer  in  the  State  were  as 
faithful  to  their  duty,  as  loyal  to  the  nation,  as 
firm,  unhesitating,  and  heroic  as  the  Metropol- 
itan Police,  from  the  Commissioners  to  every 
patrolman  engaged  during  the  terrible  July  days 
proved  themselves  to  be,  it  would  be  well  for 
the  State  and  an  imperishable  honor  to  the 
officers. 


, RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT. 

The  late  Archbishop  Hughes  was  a man  of 
irreproachable  character  and  of  acknowledged 
ability,  who  had  justly  earned  the  highest  hon- 
ors of  his  profession,  and  was  greatly  beloved 
by  the  people  of  his  Church.  But  he  was  in  no 
other  sense  a public  man  than  every  bishop  of 
every  Church  and  every  able  and  worthy  cler- 
gyman is.  By  its  resolutions  of  respect  to  his 
memory,  passed  under  the  pressure  of  the  pre- 
vious question,  the  New  York  Legislature  has 
established  the  agreeable  precedent  of  observing 
with  respectful  mention  the  death  of  all  good 
and  eminent  citizens.  We  do  not  remember 
that  the  late  Bishop  Wainwright’s  decease  wns 
so  observed ; but  unquestionably  that  of  all  oth- 
er distinguished  clergymen  and  men  of  other 
professions  will  be.  And  if  they  are  passed  as 
these  were,  by  force  of  the  previous  question, 
they  will  have  exactly  the  same  weight  as  these. 
The  object  of  the  introduction  of  such  resolu- 
tions would  seem  to  be  to  allow  opportunity  for 
the  expression  of  respect  and  admiration  from 
various  minds.  But  the  previous  question  sum- 
marily ends  debate,  and  also,  as  it  seems  to  U9, 
the  intended  respect. 

Mr.  Lyon  said  that  he  supported  the  resolu- 
tions because  of  the  distinguished  services  ren- 
dered the  country  by  the  Prelate.  But  as  he 
did  not  mention  what  they  were,  and  as  Arch- 
bishop Hughes  conspicuously  confined  himself 
to  his  ecclesiastical  duties,  the  public  sen-ices 
must  be  left  to  conjecture.  If  Mr.  Lyon  referred 
to  the  Archbishop’s  visit  to  Europe,  it  is  for  Mr. 
Lyon  to  show  what  public  service  he  did  there. 

Certainly  we  do  not  cavil  at  any  respect  shown 
to  the  memory  of  good  men.  But  of  the  seven- 
ty-six members  who  carried  the  resolutions, 
under  the  previous  question,  against  fourteen, 
we  should  like  to  ask  whether  they  voted  for 
them  because  of  the  Archbishop’s  virtues  as  a 
man  or  eminence  as  a citizen,  or  because  he  was 
an  Irishman  and  the  head  of  the  Romish  Church 
in  this  State ; and  whether  they  mean  to  honor 
all  virtuous  New  Yorkers  in  the  same  way  ? for 
the  ecclesiastical  office,  as  Mr.  Douglas  truly 
said,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  State. 

Good  men,  distinguished  clergymen,  able 
lawyers,  skillful  physicians,  and  men  noted  in 
every  sphere,  are  constantly  departing  from  tis; 
biitiye  tftat  only  citizens  who  have  con- 
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spicuously  served  the  State,  like  Generals  and 
Magistrates,  are  the  proper  subjects  of  Legis- 
lative resolutions  of  respect ; and  that  to  disre- 
gard that  rule  is  to  set  a most  inconvenient  pre- 
cedent. . 


THE  OLD  SOPHISM. 

Mr.  Russell,  of  the  London  Time t,  says  that 
when  he  was  in  this  country  he  met  Mr.  Horatio 
Seymour  at  dinner,  and  reports  him  as  saying,  just 
as  the  rebellion  was  breaking  out,  that  the  National 
Government  had  no  power  to  coerce  States.  It  was 
by  such  a subterfuge  that  the  more  reckless  of  the 
Northern  friends  of  the  rebels  hoped  to  paralyse  the 
Government,  and  connive  at  the  success  of  the  re- 
bellion. And  in  his  “ Life  of  General  Butler,  ” Mr. 
Parton  tells  a story,  of  course  derived  from  the 
General,  that  in  February,  1860,  Butler  was  in 
Washington  to  confer  with  oflier  leaders  of  his  party, 
and  found  that  the  Southerners  contemplated  war. 
They  told  him  that  the  North  would  not  fight.  He 
said  it  would.  They  smiled,  and  said  they  had 
friends  enough  here  to  prevent  it.  Why  did  it  not 
occur  to  them  that  for  every  Seymour  there  would 
be  a Butler;  for  every  Vallandigham,  a Logan; 
for  every  Wood,  a Grant ; for  every  Pierce,  a Burn- 
side? 

The  sophism  by  which  these  gentlemen  hoped  to 
do  the  work  of  the  rebellion  in  the  North  has  just 
been  repeated  by  Governor  Seymour  in  his  Mes- 
sage. “If  the  South  is  revolutionized,” he  asks, 
“its  property  devastated,  its  industry  broken  up 
and  destroyed,  will  this  benefit  the  North  ?”  But 
that  is  no  more  the  question  now  than  the  coercion 
of  States  was  in  the  beginning.  The  Government 
is  maintaining  its  authority  over  rebellious  citizens ; 
and  the  simple  question  is  not  whether  the  North 
will  be  benefited  by  the  success  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  whether  it  is  better  for  the  country  that 
the  rebellion  shall  be  suppressed  by  every  means 
known  to  honorable  warfare,  or  whether  the  war 
shall  be  infinitely  prolonged  and  embittered  by 
holding  out  olive  branches  to  men  who  spit  at 
them.  The  difference  between  a man  like  Davis 
and  one  like  our  Governor  is,  that  one  is  in  deadly 
earnest  and  the  other  is  playing  a political  game.^ 
When  the  rebel  chiefs  drew  the  sword  they  had  at 
least  the  manliness  to  say,  “Let  this  decide  be- 
tween us.”  They  will  be  destroyed  by  it,  and  their 
section  sadly  blasted  by  the  war  they  have  invoked, 
but  they  will  leave  canting  and  whimpering  to 
others. 


RAILROAD  ANNOYANCES. 

While  the  railroads  in  the  South  are  going,  and 
the  means  of  restoring  them  have  already  gone,  our 
own  are  worked  beyond  precedent.  The  enormous 
increase  of  freight,  the  passage  of  soldiers,  and  the 
immense  travel,  with  the  frost  now  added,  derange 
all  times  and  trains,  so  that  it  is  hazardous  to  count 
upon  making  any  connection  or  upon  arrival  within 
hours  of  the  appointed  time. 

The  recent  delay,  most  vexatious  if  not  danger- 
ous, in  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  constant  com- 
plaints and  frightful  disregard  of  the  comfort  and 
health  of  passengers  upon  the  single  route  between 
New  York  and  Washington,  may  persuade  Con- 
gress that  something  should  be  done  for  the  relief 
of  the  public.  But  relief  in  the  winter  passage  of 
the  Hudson  River  at  Albany  seems  to  be  beyond 
hope.  There  is  something  ludicrous,  if  it  were  not 
outrageous,  in  the  helpless  way  in  which  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  people  are  daily  and  nightly  shot 
out  of  comfortable  cars  upon  the  river,  in  all  winter 
weathers,  rainy,  snowy,  sleety,  blowy;  when  the 
ice  is  hard,  and  you  may  ride  or  walk ; when  it  is 
soft  and  uncertain,  and  you  must  splash  across  upon 
boards  and  in  slush  with  the  chance  of  breaking 
through,  so  that  an  inconvenience  and  exposure  so 
barbarous  are  hardly  to  be  found  in  all  our  railway 
travel,  except,  in  another  form,  upon  the  Washing- 
ton route. 

And  this  is  upon  the  great  Northern  line  between 
the  East  and  the  West.  The  only  reason  urged  for 
the  continuance  of  the  enormity  is  that  Troy  is  op- 
posed to  a bridge  at  Albany,  and  that  a party  in 
Albany  fear  the  loss  of  the  business  of  tranship- 
ment. The  latter  reason  is  not  one  that  long  pre- 
vails in  this  country  over  the  public  convenience. 
The  former  is  surely  one  that  ought  not  to  prevail, 
since  it  is  easy  enough  to  build  a bridge  which 
should  neither  obstruct  the  river  nor  navigation. 
As  it  is,  the  winter-crossing  at  Albany  is  a disgrace 
to  our  civilization. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

Senate.  —January  6.  Select  Committee  on  Pacific  Rail- 
road appointed;  Mr.  Howard  chairman— Mr.  Powell’s  bill 
to  prevent  army  and  navy  officers  from  interfering  In 
elections  came  up;  debate  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which 
Mr.  Saulsbury  asserted  that  in  the  State  of  Delaware  a 
majority  of  the  voters  had  been  driven  from  the  polls  be- 
cause they  were  not  in  favor  of  the  Administration.  Mr. 
Wilson  defended  the  Government.  The  bill  was  finally 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  its  mover,  who  desired  that  it  should 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.— Janu- 
ary T.  Sundry  petitions  were  presented  and  disposed  of.— 
Mr.  Carlile  offered  a series  of  resolutions  defining  the  re- 
lations of  the  General  and  State  Governments,  tiro  gist  of 
which  lies  in  the  assertions  “that  it  is  competent  for  the 
President,  or  any  military  commander  in  any  State,  to 
impose  obligations  interfering  with  the  State  laws;"  and 
that  “ the  whole  power  of  the  Government  should  be  used, 
not'against  the  rebel  States,  as  such,  but  against  the  ar- 
mies of  the  rebels:”  laid  on  the  table— The  Bounty  bill 
was  debated  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance.— 
The  Enrollment  bill  was  taken  up,  debated,  and  several 
points  disposed  of— Mr.  Howe  offered  a series  of  resolu- 
tions for  the  relief  of  our  soldiers  now  Held  as  prisoners ; 
the  Bubstance  of  which  is  that  the  President  be  requested 
to  call  for  a million  of  volunteers  for  ninety  days,  or  leas, 
to  liberate  all  our  prisoners ; that  General  Grant  be  placed 
in  command  of  this  force;  that  Congress  adjourn  on  the 
4th  of  March,  and  that  each  member  under  fifty  years  of 
age  join  the  army : referred  to  the  Military  Committee. 

January  8.  Mr.  Morrill  offered  resolution  that  not  ice 

be  givetf  to  Great  Britain  for  the  termination  of  the  Reci- 
procity Treaty. — The  CommiUee  ou  Military  Affairs  re- 
ported the  bills  of  thanks  t£  General-  Hookey  Meade, 


1 Banks,  and  Burnside,  with  their  officers  and  troops.— Mr. 
Wilson  introduced  bill  to  promote  enlistments;  the  chief 
features  are  that  all  enlistments  in  the  regular  army  Bhall 
be  for  three  years,  and  colored  soldiers  receive  the  same 
pay,  etc.,  as  white. — Mr.  Grimes  introduced  bill  fixing  the 
pay  of  officers  in  the  army Mr.  Hale  submitted  a resolu- 

tion for  a Committee  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
navy,  and  especially  into  the  efficiency  of  the  steam  en- 
gines lately  built.  Debate  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which 
Mr.  Hale  assailed  the  management  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and  Messrs.  Grimes,  Doolittle,  and  Conness  defend- 
ed it.  Mr.  Davis  also  took  part  in  the  debate,  assailing 
the  Administration-generally. — Mr.  Wilson  offered  a reso- 
lution for  the  expulsion  of  Senator  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  on 
the  ground  of  a aeries  of  resolutions  offered  by  him  on  the 
6th  of  January,  from  which  the  following  phrase  waa 
quoted : “The  people  of  the  North  ought  to  revolt  against 
the  war  leaders,  and  take  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands,"  thereby,  aaid  Mr.  Wilson,  “meaning  to  incite  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  revolt”  against  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Davis  rejoined  warmly,  declaring,  “ The  Sen- 
ator’s interpretation  of  my  resolution  is  false  in  letter  and 
spirit,  and  false  in  fact," — Without  disposing  of  this  reso- 
lutidn  for  expulsion,  the  8enate  proceeded  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Enrollment  bill.  The  main  point  of  discussion 
was  tlie  $300  commutation  clause.  Mr.  Sumner  proposed 
an  entirely  new  course;  substitutes  should  be  furnished 
only  by  Government ; commutation  to  be  fixed  at  $300 ; 
every  drafted  man  seeking  exemption  should  pay  that 
sum,  and  if  his  income  exceeded  $300  an  additional  sum 
as  follows:  On  incomes  of  from  $600  to  $2000,  ten  per 
cent. ; on  incomes  from  $2000  to  $5000,  twenty  per  cent. ; 
on  incomes  over  $6000,  thirty  per  cent.  Debate  ensued 
upon  this  proposition.  Mr.  Wilson  said  that,  thougii  in- 
structed by  the  Committee  to  report  in  favor  of  repealing 
the  commutation  clause,  he  waa  in  favor  of  its  retention, 
and  proceeded  to  argue  in  support  of  his  view.  Without 
coming  to  definite  action  on  this  subject,  the  Senate  ad- 
journed to  Monday,  tho  11th. January  11.  Mr.  Wil- 

kinson offered  a resolution  requesting  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  furnish  information  respecting  the  imprisonment  of  cer- 
tain soldiers  from  Minnesota  at  Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 
He  said  that  a negro  came  into  camp,  saying  that  his 
master  had  entered  the  Confederate  service,  and  that  his 
wife  and  children  were  on  the  point  of  being  sent  South  for 
sale.  Shine  of  the  soldiers  went  to  the  cars,  and  liberated 
the  woman  and  children.  Forty  of  the  soldiers  were  ar- 
rested and  thrown  into  prison.  Mr.  Lane,  of  Arkansas, 
said  that  the  matter  was  now  undergoing  investigation  by 
the  Legislature  of  Missouri ; the  officers  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Gamble  were  the  offenders;  these  officers  were  sym- 
pathizers with  treason.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Missouri,  indorsed 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Lane,  and  condemned  the  course  of 
General  Schofield,  the  commander  in  Missouri:  resolution 
adopted— Mr.  Wilson’s  resolution  for  the  expulsion  of  Mr. 
Davis  came  up;  Mr.  Davis  wished  for  immediate  action; 
after  some  debate  it  was  laid  over  until  the  18th. — Mr. 
Henderson  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
They  provide  that  slavery,  or  involuntary  servitude,  ex- 
cept as  a punishment  for  crime,  shall  not  exist  in  the 
United  States;  and  define  the  mode  in  which  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  shall  be  proposed  and  adopted. — The 
Senate  adjourned  eut  of  respect  to  the  late  Senator  Bow- 
den, of  Virginia. January  12.  The  Committee  on  Fi- 

nance reported  back  the  House  bill  extending  the  time  for 
paying  bounties  to  March  1.  A letter  was  read  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  setting  forth  the  necessity  im- 
posed by  this  bill  for  increased  taxation.  The  bill  passed. 

The  House  bill  for  paying  Missouri  troops  was  reported 

by  tlie  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.— A message  was 
received  from  the  President  in  answer  to  Mr.  Lane's  in- 
quiry of  December  16,  relating  to  the  treatment  of  Kansas 
prisoners.  It  inclosed  letters  from  General  Halleck  and 
the  Commissary-General  of  Prisoners  to  the  effect  that 
there  was  no  evidence  that  Kansas  prisoners  had  been 
treated  differently  from  others,  or  that  any  Kansas  volun- 
teers had  been  put  to  death  ou  being  captured— The  En- 
rollment bill  was  called  up  and  debated.  Mr.  Sumner 
modified  his  amendment  so  as  to  provide  that  the  Thaney 
received  from  commutations  should  be  spent  only  in  pro- 
curing substitutes : amendment  lost,  26  to  16.  A desultory 
debate  ensued  in  respect  to  the  enlistment  of  slaves  as  sol- 
diers. Mr.  Johnson  said  that  slaves  were  considered  prop- 
erty, as  well  as  persons,  by  the  Constitution : as  property 
they  were  liable  for  their  master’s  debts;  as  persons  were 
punishable  as  traitors  if  found  aiding  in  rebellion.  He 
learned  that  in  Maryland  slaves  had  been  recruited  with- 
out their  own  or  their  masters’  consent.  He  protested 
against  this  procedure.  No  vote  was  taken  on  the  bill. 

House. — January  6.  Resolution  for  Committee  to  report 
on  railroad  from  Washington  to  New  York  adopted;  Mr. 
Brandagee  subsequently  appointed  Chairman— The  Com- 
mittee on  Elections  reported  a bill  fixing  a uniform  time 
for  electing  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  enabling  sol- 
diers to  vote The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  report- 

ed bill  extending  tlie  time  for  paying  bounties  to  Marcli  1 : 
passed  unanimously.  The  Appropriation  bill  was  passed , aft- 
er general  debate.  Mr.  Arnold  made  a set  speech  upon  the 
state  of  tlie  Union  and  the  President's  Message,  laudatory 
of  the  course  of  the  President,  and  urging  the  entire  de- 
struction of  the  system  of  slavery.  “ It  is  the  mission  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,"  he  said,  “to  carry  out  the  regeneration  of  the 
country  by  the  death  of  American  slavery;  let  him  finish 
the  job.”— Mr.  Blaine  offered  a resolution  declaring  that 
the  debts  incurred  by  the  States  in  suppressing  tlie  insur- 
rection should  be  assumed  by  the  General  Government.— 
Mr.  Baldwin  offered  a resolution  to  the  effect  that  “any 
proposition  to  negotiate  with  tlie  rebel  leaders  at  Rich- 
mond, sometimes  called  ‘ the  authorities  at  Richmond,' " 
should  be  rejected.  The  resolution,  after  some  opposition 
from  Mr.  Cox,  was  adopted  by  89  to  24;  the  preamble, 
which  declares  that  “ the  organized  treason  which  has  its 
head-quarters  at  Richmond  exists  in  defiant  violation  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  has  no  claim  to  be  treated 
otherwise  than  as  an  outlaw,"  was  adopted  by  112  ayes, 
and  no  contrary  vote.— The  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  estab- 
lishing a navy-yard  and  depdt  for  the  construction  and  re- 
pair of  iron-clods.— Mr.  Rodgers  proposed  resolutions  de- 
claring that  the  rebellion  is  wicked;  that  the  war  against 
it  should  be  prosecuted;  but  that  a compromise  was  de- 
sirable ; and  that  therefore  commissioners  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  meet  with  similar  commissioners  from  tlie  in- 
surgent States  to  treat  respecting  peace  and  a reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Union;  that  the  people  of  the  insurgent  States 
have  a right  to  return  to  the  Union,  and  “ reorganize 
their  respective  State  Governments,  with  their  domestic 
institutions  as  they  were  before  the  war,"  and  elect  repre- 
sentatives to  Congress,  without  “ any  conditions  precedent 
except  that  of  being  liable  to  be  punished"  for  violations 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws : these  resolutions  were  laid 
on  the  table  by  a vote  of  78  to  42— Mr.  Randall  offered  a 
resolution  that  the  President  be  requested  to  effect  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  and  that  “ if  that  exchange  can  not 
be  extended  to  all  prisoners  It  may  be  carried  into  effect 
as  to  any  portion  that  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
parlies :"  laid  over  for  consideration. — Mr.  Myers  offered 
a resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  war  should  he  prosecuted 
till  the  traitors  love  the  Union  and  consent  to  the  Eman- 
cipation and  Reconstruction  proclamations;  that  then  the 
leading  rebels  should  be  hung,  and  the  war  cease ; this 
factious  and  disgraceful  resolution  was  quietly  referred  to 
the  proper  Committee.  After  debate  on  the  Diplomatic 
Appropriation  Bill  the  House  adjourned  till  Monday,  Jan- 
uary 11 January  11.  Several  bills  of  local  interest 

were  introduced  and  referred. — The  use  of  the  Hall  was 
granted  to  Miss  Anna  Dickinson  for  an  address  in  u id  of 
the  funds  of  the  Freedman’s  Aid  Association -Mr.  Fer- 

nando Wood  offered  a resolution  for  a Committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  conduct  of  General  Butler  while  in  command 
at  New  Orleans,  and  into  various  charges  of  fraud  in  the 
Military  and  Navy  Departments,  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  in  the  Custom-house  at  New  York;  laid  on  the 
table  by  a vote  of  77  to  63— On  motion  of  Mr.  Fenton  a 
resolution  was  adopted  referring  the  charges  of  miscon- 
duct in  the  New  York  Custom-house  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Expenditures — Mr.  Broomall  offered  a resolution 
to  the  effect  that  the  Government  endeavor  to  induce  tho 
slaves  in  the  rebel  territory  to  enlist  in  the  army,  by  giv- 
ing them  full  pay  and  bounties,  and  by  guaranteeing  them 
freedom  at  once  upon  enlistment.  Mr.  Cox  moved  to  lay 
the  resolution  on  the  table  unless  the  mover  would  con- 
sent to  an  amendment  conscripting  all  the  blacks  in  the 
land.  The  motion  to  lar  on  the  table  was  refused,  73  to 
61— Mr.  Ancona  offered  resolution  that  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  inquire  inv  the  expediency  of  paying  to 
soldiers  the  money  withheld  from  them  on  account  of  cloth- 


ing, eta,  thrown  away  by  command  of  their  officers!  J 
adopted.— The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  reported  I 
bill  to  reimburse  to  Pennsylvania  the  amount  expended  by 
her  in  calling  out  the  Militia  during  the  late  invasion— 
The  House  adjourned  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Senator  Bowden January  12.  The  Judiciary  Com- 

mittee reported  bill  for  revising  and  consolidating  the 
laws  of  the  United  States—' The  Committee  on  Ways  and. 
Means  reported  a bill  for  increasing  the  revenue.  The 
main  provisions  are:  a duty  of  60  cents  a gallon  on  dis- 
tilled spirits;  a duty  of*  cents  a pound  upon  cotton,  ex- 
cept such  as  is  sold  by  the  United  States;  a drawback  of 
2 cents  a pound  to  be  allowed  upon  goods  exported  if  man- 
ufactured from  cotton  which  has  paid  the  duty.— The  bill 
to  pay  $700,000  to  Pennsylvania  for  her  expenses  in  call- 
ing out  the  Militia  came  up,  and  was  debated  at  length. 
The  House  adjourned  without  any  definite  action  upon 
this  bill. 

THE  BATTLE  IN  THE  CLOUDS. — A CORRECTION. 

An  important  error  occurs  in  General  Meigs’s  graphic 
account  of  the  “Battle  in  the  Clouds,"  near  Chattanooga, 
as  published.  By  a mistake  of  the  telegraphic  reporter, 
the  name  of  General  Thomas  wag  substituted  for  that  of 
General  Sherman  in  the  paragraph  describing  the  passage 
of  the  Tennessee  and  the  seizing  and  fortifying  the  posi- 
tion on  Missionary  Ridge.  General  Meigs,  in  a letter  to 
General  Sherman,  says,  “ I wrote  your  name,  and  it  was 
so  sent  to  the  telegraph  office."  The  services  of  General 
Thomas  have  been  many  and  great,  but  the  credit  of  this 
achievement  belongs  to  Sherman,  and  he  shonld  not  be  de- 
prived of  it  through  the  error  of  the  telegraph. 

GRANT’S  CONGRATULATORY  ORDER. 

General  Grant,  In  General  Order,  dated  December  10,  re- 
turns “ his  sincere  thanks  and  congratulations  to  the  brave 
armies  of  tlie  Cumberland,  the  Ohio,  the  TennesFee,  and 
their  comrades  from  tlie  Potomac,  for  the  recent  splendid 
and  decisive  successes  achieved  over  the  enemy.  In  a short 
time  yon  have  recovered  from  him  the  control  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River  from  Bridgeport  to  Knoxville.  You  dislodged 
him  from  his  great  strong-hold  upon  Lookout  Mountain, 
drove  him  from, Chattanooga  Valley,  wrested  from  his  de- 
termined grasp  the  possession  of  Missionary  Ridge,  repelled 
with  heavy  loss  to  him  his  repeated  assaults  upon  Knox- 
ville, forcing  him  to  raise  th#  siege  there,  driving  him  at 
all  points,  utterly  routed  and  discomfited,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  State.  By  your  noble  heroism  and  determ- 
ined courage  you  have  most  effectually  defeated  the  plans 
of  the  enemy  for  regaining  possession  of  Uie  States  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee.  You  have  secured  positions  from 
which  no  rebellious  power  can  drive  or  dislodge  you." 

WESTERN  VIRGINIA. 

A detachment  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  men,  com- 
manded by  Major  Beers,  was  attacked  on  tlie  8d  of  Janu- 
ary at  JonesvUle,  in  Western  Virginia,  by  a large  Con- 
federate force,  under  General  Sam  Jones ; after  a desper- 
ate resistance,  in  which  we  lost  30  killed,  and  as  many 
wounded,  the  remainder  of  the  command  were  made  pris- 
oners. 

The  enemy,  under  General  Early,  by  way  of  reprisal  for 
Averill’s  raid,  undertook  a great  expedition  into  Western 
Virginia,  threatening  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
and  other  important  points.  A dispatch  from  General 
Kelley,  dated  January  7,  gives  tlie  result:  The  rebel  force 
has  retreated  toward  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Tlie  force 
was  a formidable  one,  consisting  of  three  brigades,  under 
the  command  of  General  Fitzhugh  Lee.  Desertere  report 
tliat  it  was  the  intention  of  Lee  to  capture  the  garrison  at 
Petersburg,  take  New  Creek  and  Cumberland,  destroy  our 
stores,  break  the  railroad  by  burning  the  bridges.  The 
great  raid  has  thus  far  resulted  in  a complete  failure.  An 
empty  wagon  train,  returning  from  Petersburg,  was  cap- 
tured by  a portion  of  the  enemy’s  forces.  With  this  ex- 
ception they  have  not,  thus  far,  been  able  to  inflict  upon 
us  any  injury. 

On  the  10th  of  January  a battalion  of  Maryland  cavalry 
was  attacked  by  Mosby’s  giierrillas.  After  severe  fight- 
ing for  an  hour  Mosby  was  repulsed,  leaving  his  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  field ; among  the  dead  were  foul-  officers. 
We  lost  two  killed  and  eleven  wounded. 

SKIRMI8H  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

An  expedition  under  Colonel  M‘Chesney,  of  (be  First 
North  Carolina  Regiment,  which  left  Newbern  December 
30,  for  Greenville,  met  the  enemy  near  Washington  and 
routed  them.  The  lieutenant  who  led  the  Union  troops  in 
a charge  was  killed.  The  loss  on  the  other  side  was  one 
lieutenant  and  five  men.  The  troops  engaged  on  our  side 
were  negroes, 

CHARLESTON. 

Our  direct  intelligence  comes  down  to  the  7th  of  Janu- 
ary. On  that  day  General  Gilmore  had  thrown  twenty 
shells  charged  with  Greek  fire  into  the  city;  with  what  re- 
sult was  unknown.  A week  before,  however,  the  same 
number  had  been  fired,  every  one  of  which  exploded  with- 
in the  city,  causing  an  extensive  conflagration.  Hereto- 
fore, it  is  said,  the  shells  charged  with  Greek  fire  have  ex- 
ploded before  reaching  their  object.  This  fault  is  Baid  to 
be  remedied  by  an  invention  of  Colonel  Bell,  by  which  the 
explosion  takes  place  at  the  proper  moment. 

NEW  ORLEANS  AND  TEXAS. 

From  New  Orleans  our  latest  intelligence  is  dated  Janu- 
ary 8.  Information  had  been  received  from  various  sources 
of  a combined  movement  being  contemplated  on  the  part  of 
the  rebels.  It  was  said  that  all  the  rebel  troops  who  have 
been  operating  in  Western  Louisiana,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  and  other  points,  were  gathering  for  Central 
Texas,  and  uniting  to  form  one  large  army,  to  attack  our 
new  acquisitions  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  and  would  proba- 
bly number  at  least  twenty  thousand.  Preparations  had 
been  made  to  meet  this  rebel  force  as  well  as  possible  with 
the  number  of  troops  in  the  department. 

A SOUTHERN  VIEW. 

The  Richmond  Inquirer , of  December  81,  says  that 
the  gloomiest  year  of  tlie  struggle  has  been  concluded; 
that  neither  the  hopes  of  intervention,  which  buoyed  up 
the  spirits  of  the  rebels  in  1861,  nor  the  victory  of  Freder- 
icksburg in  1862,  cheers  them  at  the  conclusion  of  the 

Sat  year.  It  admits  that  the  check  given  to  General 
Bade’ 8 advance  at  Mine  Run,  or  Longs  treet’s  partial  suc- 
cess at  Bean  Station,  are  a poor  set-off  to  the  severe  loss 
which  the  rebels  suffered  “in  the  murderous  assault  stt 
Knoxville." 

FRAUDS  IN  THE  CUSTOM-HOUSE. 

Fradulent  transactions  by  persons  occupying  important 
positions  in  tlie  New  York  Custom-house  are  reported  to 
have  been  detected.  Several  arrests  have  been  made,  and 
tlie  alleged  culprits  have  been  sent  to  Fort  Lafayette.  The 
whole  matter  is  now  undergoing  close  examination. 

THE  CASE  OP  THE  **  CHE8APEAKE.” 

The  case  of  the  Chesapeake  Is  before  the  British  Admi- 
ralty Court  at  Halifax.  Judge  Stuart  said  he  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  vessel  should  be  given  up  to  her  owners. 
The  counsel  for  the  Confederates  asked  him  to  contemplate 
the  probability  of  an  application  for  the  vessel  on  the  part 
of  the  Confederates,  which  the  Judge  said  he  would  not  do. 
The  Advocate-General  for  the  Crown  'also  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  vessel  should  be  given  up  to  the  owners. 
The  case  is  still  open.— Several  persons  have  been  under 
examination  before  the  magistrates,  charged  with  rescu- 
ing the  three  prisoners  taken  on  the  Chesapeake  from  the 
hands  of  tlie  police.  The  Mayor  decided  that  the  case 
most  be  legally  decided,  and  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
Crown  officers.  The  prisoners  were  required  to  give  bail 
for  their  appearance  before  the  Supreme  Court. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


EUROPE. 

No  intelligence  ol  special  importance  has  reached  ns 
dnring  the  present  week.  The  war  in  Poland  has  assumed 
a guerrilla  character. — No  collision  had  occurred  between 
the  Danish  and  German  forces  in  Schleswig-Holstein. 
Prince  Frederick  had  been  proclaimed  a sovereign  in  op. 
position  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  the  town  of  Altona 
has  been  illuminated  in  consequence.  This  town  was 
evacuated  on  the  24th  of  December  by  the  Danes,  at  the 


approach  of  the  Federal  forces — It  is  said  that  the  Messnfc 
Laird,  the  builders  of  the  Confederate  rams  in  Great  Brit, 
ain,  had  refused  to  eell  them,  thongh  they  had  received 
several  offers.— Tlie  United  States  Ministers  at  London  and 
Paris  were  making  strenuous  efforts  to  preveut  the  escape 
of  the  rebel  steamer  Rappahannock , then  lying  at  Calais. 
— An  insurrectionary  movement  in  Hungary,  with  Kos- 
suth at  its  head,  is  reported  to  have  been  commenced. 

INDIA. 

The  hostilities  in  India,  the  breaking  out  of  which  w f* 
noted  in  our  number  for  January  9,  have  assumed  an 
alarming  aspect  The  first  accounts  merely  stated  that 
some  of  the  Hill  Tribes  attacked  an  English  position,  drove 
in  a picket,  but  were  repulsed,  the  English,  however,  los- 
ing 128  men,  in  killed  and  wounded,  most  of  them  being 
native  troops.  Subsequent  accounts  speak  of  a series  of 
engagements,  from  October  80  to  November  24,  in  which 
the  British  loss  is  set  down  at  600  men,  killed  and  wound- 
ed. The  India  papers  consider  the  affair  serious.  One 
says,  “ We  are  no  longer  engaged  in  an  insignificant  raid; 
but  in  a war  with  numerous  tribes,  whose  numerical  force, 
in  an  almost  inaccessible  country,  it  is  difficult  to  calcu- 
late.” Another  says,  “It  Is  clear  that  onr  position  there 
hi  a critical  one,  and  that  the  most  decisive  measures  must 
now  be  adopted  to  save  onr  force  from  annihilation." 

MEXICO. 

From  Mexico  our  accounts,  derived  from  various  sources, 
are  utterly  conflicting.  The  general  tenor  of  those  whioh 
appear  to  be  most  reliable  represent  tho  French  and  “ Im- 
perialists” as  meeting  with  almost  uniform  success  in  the 
progress  of  their  various  columns  through  the  country. 
On  the  8th  of  December  they  took  possession  of  Guanajua- 
to. The  Mexicans,  under  Doblado,  retreated  toward  Zaca- 
tecas, having  destroyed  the  aqueduct,  water  reservoirs, 
mining  works,  and  growiDg  crops,  leaving  the  conntry  a 
desert.  They  were  pursued  by  a division  of  the  French 
army.— On  the  6th  of  December  Tobar,  an  adherent  of 
the  French,  was  defeated  near  Guadalajara  by  the  loyal- 
ists,  under  Colonel  Rajoe,  who  captured  600  prisoners. 
The  numbers  on  each  side  are  stated  at  8000. — On  the  17th 
Uraga,  who  had  inflicted  considerable  damage  upon  the 
French,  attacked  them  at  Morelia,  where  they  were  strong- 
ly intrenched,  but  was  repulsed  with  a loss,  it  is  reported, 
of  2000  killed  and  wounded,  out  of  an  entire  force  of  6000. 
—A  letter  from  President  Juarez,  dated  December  8,  has 
been  published,  in  which  he  says  t hat  he  trusts,  when  our 
v#r  is  ended,  many  American  soldiers  will  join  the  Mexi- 
cans,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  French  from  the  con- 
tinent.  In  the  mean  while  the  Mexicans  can  only  carry 
on  a guerrilla  war. 

8T.  DOMINGO. 

Some  months  ago  the  Spanish  Government  took  formal 
possession  of  and  “reannexed"  to  Spain  tha  Republic  of 
St.  Domingo,  the  southern  half  of  the  island  of  Hayti.  An 
insurrection  against  the  Spaniards  broke  out  not  long  after, 
and  a desultory  warfare  has  since  been  waged,  the  general 
result  being  in  favor  of  the  Spaniards.  Present  appear- 
ances indicate  that  this  war  is  drawing  to  a dose. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  ITEMS. 

A general  court-martial,  held  in  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac,  has  recently  passed  the  following  sentences : 

Major  E.  A.  Anderson,  Ninth  New  York  Cavalry,  for 
absence  without  leave,  misbehavior  before  the  enemy, 
and  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  gentleman,  to  be 
dismissed  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

First  - Lieutenant  Robert  p.  Porter,  Third  Indiana 
Cavalry,  for  drunkenness  and  conduct  to  the  prejudice  of 
good  order  and  military  discipline,  to  be  dismissed  tbs 
service  of  tlie  United  States. 

Captain  Hasbrouck,  Fifth  New  York  Cavalry,  for  sell- 
ing Government  horses,  to  be  dismissed,  and  forfeit  all 
pay  due  him  from  the  Government 

Captain  B.  I.  West,  Commissary  of  Subsistence  of  Vol- 
unteers, for  disobedience  of  orders,  and  conduct  to  the 
prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline,  to  be  dis- 
missed the  service. 

Captain  Wiluam  D.  Paulding,  Fifty-ninth  New  York 
Volunteers,  for  drunkenness  while  on  duty,  etc.,  to  be 
dismissed. 

Second-Lieutenant  Lafatette  Cameron,  Fifty -seventh 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  knowingly  making  a false  re- 
turn of  tho  clothing  of  his  company,  to  be  cashiered. 

First-Lieutenant  John  Galvin,  Seventy-first  New  York 
Volunteers,  for  drunkenness  while  on  duty,  etc.,  to  bo 
cashiered. 

First-Lieutenant  Reuben  R.  Weed,  One  Hundred  and 
Fourth  New  York  Volunteers,  for  disobedience  of  orders 
and  absence  without  leave,  to  be  dismissed. 

Second  Lieutenant  Charles  W.  Galvin,  Fourteenth 
Connecticut  Volunteers,  disobedience  of  orders,  drunken- 
ness on  duty,  and  quitting  his  guard  without  leave,  to  be 
cashiered,  and  to  be  forever  disqualified  to  hold  any  office 
of  trust  or  profit  under  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Second  Lieutenant  Uriel  D.  Bolles,  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-sixth  New  York  Volunteers,  misbehavior  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy,  dismissed  with  lose  of  all  pay  and  al- 
lowances. 

Private  Joseph  Richardson  and  Corporal  David  M‘Ga- 
han,  Forty-ninth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers ; Private 
Christopher  L.  Sampson,  Fifth  United  States  Artillery, 
and  Private  Peter  Chateauwet,  Twentieth  Massachu- 
setts Volunteers,  having  been  found  guilty  of  desertion, 
were  sentenced  to  be  shot  to  death. 

General  Heintzelman,  it  is  reported,  is  to  be  given  a 
command  in  Texas. 

General  Stoneman  has  been  ordered  to  report  to  General 
Grant  at  Knoxville. 

Major-General  Curtiss  has  been  amigned  the  command 
of  the  Department  of  Kansas,  which  consists  of  Kansas, 
Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  the  Indian  Territory. 

Governor  Bbamlette,  of  Kentucky,  has  issued  a procla- 
mation ordering  military  commandants,  where  a loyal  cit- 
izen is  taken  off  by  guerrillas,  to  arrest  at  least  five  rebel 
sympathizers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  outrage. 

Captain  Hutton,  who  was  dismissed  the  sendee  on  ao- 
count  of  his  difficulty  with  Lieutenant  Cuttb,  at  Cincin- 
nati, has  been  restored  to  his  rank  and  position. 

There  were  10,620  Federal  prisoners  in  Richmond  on  the 
18th  ult.  There  were  eleven  deaths  ainong  them  on  the 
same  day. 

About  $7000  have  been  collected  lately  at  Paris  for  the 
Sanitary  Commission.  A concert  is  to  be  given  In  the 
Chapel  of  the  Rue  de  Berry  in  aid  of  this  fund,  at  which 
the  performers  will  be  all  amateurs  and  Americans. 

Tlie  Confederate  army  of  the  Southwest  has  gone  into 
winter-quarters  at  Dalton. 

The  following  New  York  soldiers  have  died  in  Washing- 
ton since  Hie  1st  of  January  and  been  buried  by  the  Gov- 
ernment; Samuel  Yates,  72d  New  York ; Alfred  Crumb, 
64th  New  York;  Henry  Webster,  4th  New  York  Artil- 
lery; Jeremiah  Dempsey,  I6th  New  York  Cavalry;  Justus 
Cooney,  126th  New  York ; Geo.  C.  Sweeny,  1st  New  York 
Cavalry;  L.  Wilbub,  9th  New  York  Artillery ; Michael 
Ryan,  96th  New  York;  Henry  Wiggins,  4th  New  York 
Artillery ; Geo.  Eluston,  16th  New  York  Cavalry. 

Rebel  prisoners,  spies,  and  guerrillas,  are  being  sent  in 
daily,  and  consigned  to  the  Old  Capitol  prison.  There 
are  now  in  this  institution  nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
inmates. 

General  Thomas  has  Issued  an  order  assessing  $30,000 
on  rebel  sympathizers  living  within  ten  miles  of  the  re- 
cent murder  of  three  soldiers  near  Mulberry,  Tennessee, 
the  money  to  be  divided  between  the  families  of  the  sol- 
diers killed. 

H*in-qci*T«R3  Abut  of  tbs  Potomac,  Jatt.  10. 

In  pursuance  of  senteuce  by  General  Courts-Martial, 
Lieutenants  Isaac  N.  Wh  item  ever,  Nineteenth  Indiana ; 
Thomas  A.  Dobwabt,  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Penn- 
sylvania ; Kdward  F.  Conway,  Seventy-first  New  York ; 
John  B.  Harr,  Seventy-second  New  York;  Thomas  M ‘Na- 
mes, Forty-seventh  New  York;  and  Albert  Reinakt,  Fif- 
ty-second New  York,  have  been  dismissed  from  the  service. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Monitors  built  and  being  built,  will 
be  $22,160,000. 

The  Seventy-eighth  and  Fifty-first  New  York  Volunteers 
are  on  their  way  home  from  the  West. 
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NEGRO  SOLDIERS  LIBERATING 
SLAVES. 

General  Wild’s  late  raid  into  the  interior  of 
North  Carolina  abounded  in  incidents  of  peculiar 
interest,  from  which  we  have  selected  a single  one 
as  the  subject  of  the  illustration  on  page  52,  repre. 
senting  the  liberation  by  the  negro  battalion  of  the 
slaves  on  Mr.  Terrebee’s  plantation.  As  the  reader 
may  imagine,  the  scene  was  both  novel  and  original 
in  all  its  features.  General  Wild  having  scoured 
the  peninsula  between  Pasquotank  and  Little  Rivers 
to  Elizabeth  City,  proceeded  from  the  latter  place 
toward  Indiantown  in  Camden  County.  Having 
encamped  overnight,  the  column  moved  on  into 
a rich  country  which  was  covered  with  wealthy 
plantations.  The  scene  in  our  sketch  represents 
the  colored  troops  on  one  of  these  plantations  free- 
ing the  slaves.  The  morning  light  is  shining  upon 
their  bristling  bayonets  in  the  back-ground,  and 
upon  a scene  in  front  as  ludicrous  as  it  is  interest- 
ing. The  personal  effects  of  the  slaves  are  being 
gathered  together  from  the  outhouses  on  the  plant- 
ation and  piled,  regardless  of  order,  in  an  old  cart, 
the  party  meanwhile  availing  themselves  in  a pro- 
miscuous manner  of  the  Confiscation  Act  by  plun- 
dering hens  and  chickens  and  larger  fowl ; and  after 
all  of  these  preliminary  arrangements  the  women 
and  children  are  (in  a double  sense)  placed  on  an 
eminence  above  their  chattels  and  carted  off  in  tri- 
nmph,  leaving  “ Ole  Massa”  to  glory  in  solitude  and 
'•^cession. 


UNDER  THE  FLAG. 

The  above  is  the  title  which  we  have  given  to  an 
illustration  on  page  53,  adapted  from  an  exquisite 
drawing  by  Thomas,  a well  known  English  artist. 
The  original  sketch  represents  the  little  girl  holding 
a sprig  of  mistletoe  over  her  grandfather’s  head — 
a*Christmas  emblem  not  popularly*  understood  in 
this  country.  For  the  mistletoe  we  have  substi- 
tuted a miniature  flag  of  the  United  States,  an  em- 
blem which  will  be  understood  and  appreciated  by 
all  of  our  readers.  The  picture,  in  every  other 
feature  unaltered  from  its  original,  will  speak  for 
itself  both  to  the  eye  and  heart.  Let  us  hope  that 
another  New-Year’s  may  find  not  only  our  own 
households  under  the  flag,  but  also  those  of  our  en- 
emies— turned  friends. 


[From  Charles  Dickens's  “ All  the  Year  Round."] 

A WHITE  HAND  ANT  A BLACK  THUMB. 


IN’  THIRTEEN  CHAPTER8. 


CHAPTER  I. 

On  the  twelfth  of  March,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-seven,  Mr.  Basil  Humpage,  mer-  , 
chant  and  banking-agent,  departed  from  his  man- 
sion, shaded  by  three  big  elms,  in  the  rural  precinct 
of  Jermyn  Street,  London,  and  never  returned. 

It  may  illustrate  his  unexampled  regularity  to 
mention  that,  at  the  expiration  of  four  minutes  from 
the  usual  time  of  the  merchant’s  appearance  at  his 
office  in  Cripplegate,  the  old  head  clerk  turned  pale, 
slid  feebly  down  from  his  stool,  and  became  tempo- 
rarily incapacitated  from  business.  He  tottered 
i p and  down  with  nervous  steps,  pausing  at  every 
turn,  now  to  gaze  half  incredulously  at  the  clock, 
now  to  peer  through  the  glass  partition  which  shut 
off  his  chief’s  apartment  from  the  general  office,  as 
if  he  thought  it  less  improbable  that  that  gentle- 
man should  have  shot  up  furtively  through  thetiel- 
larage  than  be  missing  altogether  from  his  place. 
For  it  was  a well-known  fancy  of  the  worthy  old 
merchant,  who  was  frequently  before,  never  after, 
his  time,  to  loiter  about  the  door,  in  such  a manner 
that,  with  the  last  stroke  of  nine  from  the  office- 
clock,  he  might  insert  his  latch-key,  and  with  a 
general  nod,  and  a “Good-morning,  Middlemiss  !” 
to  the  head  clerk,  assume  his  accustomed  seat,  and 
commence  the  duties  of  the  day. 

Although  Mr.  Middlemiss  was  not  a man  given 
to  superstitious  fancies,  it  might  certainly  seem 
from  his  bearing  on  this  occasion  that  the  prophetic 
whisper  which  sometimes  reaches  us — who  knows 
from  what  remote  birth-place  ? — far  outspeeding  all 
rational  argument  for  anxiety,  had  awakened  in 
him  a conviction  of  misfortune  with  which  his  rea- 
son refused  to  contend.  At  all  events,  at  ten  min- 
utes past  nine  the  head  clerk  summoned  his  best 
messenger,  usually  reserved  for  hurried  and  import- 
ant missions,  and  dispatched  him,  on  foot  indeed, 
but  at  double  hackney-coach  pace,  to  the  house  of 
Three  Elms. 

We  shall  get  there  before  him. 

Mr.  Humpage  had  risen,  that  long-remembered 
morning,  at  his  accustomed  hour — half  past  six. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  his  demeanor  or 
conduct,  except  that,  on  rising,  he  kissed  his  wife— 
a circumstance  which  that  lady  attributed  to  their 
having  had  a little  tiff  overnight.  The  misunder- 
standing had  not  been  of  a serious  character,  hav- 
ing reference  simply  to  tlie  question  whether  Pollv- 
my-Lamb  Bhould  be  condemned  to  wear  frilled  pan- 
taloons for  six  months  longer,  or  pass  at  once  into 
long  short-waisted  gowns  like  her  mother’s.  Sleep 
had  interposed,  and  left  the  point  undecided. 

Polly-my-Lamb  was  the  only  child  of  Basil  and 
Alethea  Humpage.  The  name  was  of  her  father’s 
sole  invention,  but  had  been  adopted,  first  cautious- 
ly, then  freely,  by  the  entire  neighborhood. 

The  chocolate  was  ready  at  half  past  seven.  Mr. 
Humpage  not  appearing,  a maid  went  to  his  dress- 
ing-room door  and  announced  that  her  mistress  was 
waiting  breakfast ; to  which  he  returned  no  answer. 
Another  ten  minutes,  and  maid  Kczia  went  again, 
knocked,  and  repeated  her  message.  Still  no  re- 
pty. 

Polly-my-Lamb  was  the  next  embassador.  The 
maid  had  met  her  on  the  stairs,  and  begged  her  to 
speak  to  master,  as  she,  Kezia,  could  not  make  him 
hear. 

The  little  girl  cam^pn^  yack,  -with  her  violet 


eyes  swimming  in  tears — she  could  hardly  tell  why ; 
perhaps  it  was  from  peeping  through  the  keyhole ; 
perhaps  it  was  because,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
papa  had  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  his  darling.  At 
all  events,  he  had  locked  his  door,  and  would  make  ' 
no  audible  reply.  W as  he  there  t Yes,  certainly. 
Nor  could  he  have  been  seized  with  any  sudden 
illness ; for  she  had  heard  his  familiar  step  move 
steadily  across  the  room,  and  had  further  recog- 
nized the  peculiar  creak  pertaining  to  a particular 
drawer  in  his  dressing-table,  as  he  opened  and  re- 
closed it 

Past  eight  o’clock.  It  had  now  become  a matter 
of  impossibility  for  the  punctual  merchant  to  eat 
his  breakfast  and  appear  at  his  office  at  the  accus- 
tomed time,  and  a suppressed  alarm  began  to  ex- 
tend through  the  household.  Even  deaf  Stephen, 
the  footman-butler,  whose  great  red  ears  had  for 
the  last  thirty  winters  been  simply  ornamental,  and 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  relying  for  his  knowledge 
of  passing  events  purely  upon  his  own  skill  in  phys- 
iognomy, perfectly  understood  that  something  was 
amiss,  and  pulled  off  his  coat,  with  the  view,  it  was 
surmised,  of  being  in  a state  of  general  preparation 
and  armament  for  whatever  might  ensue. 

A thrilling  scream  from  abova  brought  matters 
to  a crisis  below.  The  shriek  was  re-echoed  by  the 
cook,  and  although  to  Stephen  she  only  appeared 
to  yawn,  the  movement  that  followed  quickly  un-  1 
deceived  him.  Up  flew  the  whole  phalanx,  Stephen 
after.  Mrs.  Humpage  was  on  her  kuees  at  the 
dressing-room  door,  knocking,  screaming,  implor-  | 
ing,  in  frantic  alarm.  He  had  hung  himself,  she  1 
declared,  from  the  clothes-hook  on  the  door.  She 
could  hear  his  boot-heels  kicking  against  it— forget-  , 
ting,  poor  lady,  that  if  her  suspicions  were  correct 
he  could  hardly  be  expected  to  comply  with  her  re- 
iterated requests  to  open  the  door.  The  servants 
partook  of  their  mistress’s  impression.  Does  it 
seem  strange  that  every  body  was  so  suddenly 
plunged  into  consternation?  Mr.  Humpage  had 
been  but  half  an  hour  longer  than  common  over  his 
dressing.  But  this  was  the  first  infraction  of  a cus-  i 
tom  of  two-and-twenty  years.  Self-imposed  laws  I 
are  the  best  observed.  No  member  of  that  orderly  i 
establishment,  if  questioned,  would  have  considered  j 
any  further  explanation  necessary  than  that  they  i 
knew  1 ‘ master’s  way.” 

Mrs.  Humpage,  making  an  eager  gesture  which 
might  be  interpreted  as  an  order  to  break  in,  Stephen 
the  strong,  without  further  ceremony,  put  his  broad 
knee  against  the  door,  which,  secured  only  by  a 
slight  catch,  yielded  instantly. 

The  first  moment  sufficed  to  convince  them  that 
no  one  was  in  the  apartment.  The  next,  Stephen 
caught  his  mistress  by  the  arm,  and  somewhat 
peremptorily  twisted  her  through  the  door.  His 
quick  sight  had  managed  to  sweep  in  details  he  did 
not  wish  her  to  be  among  the  first  to  investigate. 
With  the  like  determination  he  induced  the  other 
women  to  quit  the  room,  and  then,  putting  a strong 
restraint  upon  his  own  anxious  curiosity,  secured 
the  door  on  the  outside,  and  started  off  to  the  police- 
office  in  Bow  Street  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry 
him. 

A shrewd  and  able  man  was  Sir  James  Polhill,. 
at  that  time  chief  magistrate;  and  he,  after  re- 
ceiving a hasty  communication  from  Stephen,  dis- 
patched a sturdy  individual  in  top-boots,  white 
neckcloth,  and  long  red  waistcoat— called  a “run- 
ner” because  they  always  walked — to  the  house  of 
Three  Elms. 

Isaac  Surtees,  the  constable-runner,  subsequent- 
ty  deposed  that,  from  information  which  had  been 
conveyed  to  him,  and  from  certain  directions  he 
had  received  (Stephen  had  reported  “ Sum’at  wrong 
down  our  way,”  and  the  magistrate  had  ordered 
him  to  “see  about  it”),  he  proceeded  to  Jermyn 
Street,  Saint  James’s,  where  he  observed  a crowd 
of  persons  assembled  about  the  door  of  a house, 
Number  Twenty-seven,  by  the  three  great  hellems, 
opposite  the  public,  next  the  chapel,  round  the  cor- 
ner, leftanside.  There  was  much  excitement  in 
the  neighborhood,  especially  in  and  about  the  Three 
Jolly  Counselors,  partly  owing  to  what  had  trans- 
pired at  Number  Twenty-seven,  partly  to  the  pro- 
.miscuous  impalement  of  a little  boy — by  the  trou- 
sers— on  the  spikes  of  the  hairy,  Number  Twenty- 
seven  aforesaid.  Knocked  at  the  door,  and  was 
admitted  in  the  ordinary  way.  (“Well,  man,  we 
don’t  suppose  you  got  down  the  chimney,”  growled 
the  magistrate.)  Scraped  his  shoes.  There  was  a 
large  Tom  cat  in  the  passage. 

“ Get  on,  officer.  You  need  not  be  too  precise,” 
said  the  magistrate. 

Likewise  a door  leading  to  a back  staircase,  con- 
ducting to  apartments  on  the  first  floor,  through  a 
gallery  and  ante-room,  down  three  steps,  and  up 
one,  whereby  you  come  to  another  room,  whereof 
Stephen  Gould,  the  butler,  which  has  lived  in  the 
family  nigh  twenty-three  years,  and  lost  his  hear- 
ing complete  in  the  great  fog  of ’twenty-seven,  pro- 
duced from  the  left-hand  pocket  of  his  peach-col- 
ored velveteen  inexpressibles,  the  key. 

The  apartment — to  condense  Mr.  Surtees’s  report 
—was  in  much  the  same  sort  of  confusion  a gentle- 
,man  might  make  in  dressing  hastily.  The  things 
wero  thrown  about.  In  the  middle  of  the  room 
was  a large  pool  of  blood — other  traces  being  no- 
ticeable in  a direction  toward  the  window.  The 
6ash  of  the  latter  was  np,  one  pane  broken,  and  one 
cut  clean  out,  as  if  by  a practiced  hand.  Two  tow- 
els, on  which  bloody  hands  had  been  wiped,  lay 
near  the  washing-stand,  on  the  floor.  But  the  most 
significant  trace  of  all  presented  itself  in  the  shape 
of  a lock,  or  tuft  of  grizzled  hair — pronounced  by 
Stephen  to  be  his  master’s — which  was  picked  up, 
soaked  in  blood,  close  beside  the  window.  There 
was  nothing,  apart  from  this,  to  indicate  that  a 
murderous  struggle  had  taken  place,  nor,  indeed, 
was  that  compatible  with  circumstances  at  a later 
period  deposed  to.  The  murder — if  such  it  was — 
must  have  been  effected  completely  and  suddenly, 
by  surprise. 

The  motive  ? The  closest  scrutiny  failed  to  es- 
tablish the  fact  that  any  article  of  value,  with  one 
exception,  had  been  taken  away.  That  exception 
w'as  the  merchant’s  watch : a chronometer  worth, 
as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  declare,  one  hundred 


pounds  sterling.  Not  a drawer,  shelf,  or  cupboard, 
had  been  disturbed.  Gold  and  silver  money  was 
scattered  on  the  table — a massive  gold  snuff-box, 
gold  pencil-case,  and  other  things  of  undoubted 
value — all  these  were  safe.  The  outrage,  whatever 
its  nature,  and  by  whomsoever  perpetrated,  had 
been  clearly  directed  against  the  person,  not  the 
property,  of  the  missing  man. 

The  singul.  rity  of  the  circumstances,  even  at  a 
period  too  much  marked  with  desperate  crimes,  at- 
tracted unusual  attention.  The  merchant  had  been 
held  in  high  esteem  by  a very  large  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance ; the  magistrate  himself,  Sir  James  Pol- 
hill, had  been  of  the  number  of  his  friends. 

After  hearing  the  testimony  of  the  officer  Sur- 
tees, and  one  or  two  other  witnesses,  Sir  James 
took  with  him  two  of  his  most  astute  thief-catchers, 
and  went  down  in  person  to  examine  the  premises. 

The  window  at  which  ingress  must  have  been 
effected  was  twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground.  It 
was  at  the  side  of  the  house  fronting  the  elm-trees, 
and  looked  down  upon  a narrow  but  well-frequent- 
ed thoroughfare,  faced  on  the  off-side  by  an  iron 
railing,  and  leading  into  Piccadilly. 

To  believe  that  through  such  a window,  in  broad 
daylight,  a gentleman  murderously  assailed  in  the 
very  midst  of  his  family  and  dependents,  could  have 
been  either  forcibly  dragged  or  secretly  smuggled, 
and  borne  safely  away,  tow  more  than  the  magis- 
trate, familiar  with  the  modus  operand!,  and  the 
usual  hazards  of  crime,  could  school  his  mind  to. 
It  seemed  absolutely  incredible  that  no  alarm 
should  have  been  given.  Presuming  that  a sudden 
and  well-delivered  blow  had  rendered  the  victim  in- 
sensible, how  lower  and  transport  away  the  inani- 
mate body,  without  exciting  the  curiosity  and  sus- 
picion of  the  passengers,  from  whose  presence  the 
alley  was  scarcely  for  a moment  free  ? 

Sir  James  Polhill  was  leaning  from  the  window, 
revolving  this  question  in  his  mind,  and  wondering, 
casually,  how  far  a slender  leaden  water-pipe  which 
passed  up  to  the  roof  almost  within  arm’s-reach 
might  have  been  concerned  with  the  burglar’s  suc- 
cessful entrance,  when  a squabble  of  the  boys  in  the 
foot-way  attracted  his  attention. 

A little  burlesque  of  a highly  popular  ceremony 
appeared  to  be  in  progress. 

The  smallest  urchin  of  the  group,  with  his  elbows 
pinioned,  his  hands  tied,  and  a dirty  Welsh  night- 
cap half  concealing  his  blubbered  face,  was  lifted 
on  the  shoulders  of  another,  by  way  of  ladder,  while 
an  amateur  Ketch  in  corduroys  endeavored  to  ad- 
just a fragment  of  rope  round  his  neck.  A fourth 
performer,  with  his  black,  frouzy  hair  smoothed 
down  over  his  face,  and  a sheet  of  street-ballads  in 
his  hand,  enacted  the  part  of  reverend  ordinary. 

The  juvenile  culprit,  however,  evinced  a decided- 
ly impenitent  and  contentious  frame  of  mind.  It 
was  clear  that  he  repudiated  the  whole  proceedings, 
and  now  writhed,  kicked,  and  howled  to  an  extent 
that  had  already  filled  the  narrow  thoroughfare  with 
deeply-interested  spectators,  who,  with  an  instinct- 
ive reverence  for  the  more  majestic  aspects  of  the 
law,  offered  no  interposition  whatever. 

Annoyed,  as  well  he  might  be,  at  this  unbecom- 
ing travesty  of  one  of  our  most  venerable  and  cher- 
ished institutions,  the  excellent  magistrate  shouted 
angrily  to  the  boys  to  disperse,  making  signs,  more- 
over, to  one  of  his  rosy-breasted  followers,  looming 
in  the  distance,  to  scatter  the  tumultuous  assem- 
blage. The  condemned  urchin  was  quickly  re- 
prieved, and,  with  the  tears  undried  on  his  face, 
was  in  the  act  of  joining  with  the  executioner  and 
chaplain  in  a savage  dance  round  his  deliverer, 
when  the  latter  was  seen  to  pounce  upon  and  recap- 
ture him. 

After  a minute,  during  which  some  inquiry  of 
much  interest  seemed  to  be  proceeding,  the  officer 
entered  the  house,  accompanied  by  the  boy,  from 
whose  neck  he  had  taken  the  piece  of  cord.  The 
boy  had  been  found  with  it  in  his  hand  early  that 
morning,  saying  that  he  had  picked  it  up  under  the 
window  of  the  dressing-room.  It  bore  at  that  time 
fresh  marks  of  blood,  and  there  was  a noose  at  the 
end,  which  circumstance  had  perhaps  suggested  to 
the  juvenile  population  of  the  vicinity  the  little 
amusement  that  tad  just  been  interrupted. 

There  was  no  reason  to  doubt  the  boy’s  state- 
ment. After  all,  the  discovery  was  of  no  great  mo- 
ment, suggesting  nothing  more  than  a supposition 
that  the  cord  might  have  been  a portion  of  that 
used  in  lowering  the  merchant’s  bi  ay.  The  crime 
and  its  perpetrators  remained  as  dark  and  doubtful 
as  before. 

Sir  James  dangled  the  rope  thoughtfully  in  his 
hand,  as  though  weighing  an  imaginary  criminal : 
“ I am  much  mistaken,”  he  said,  “if  I do  not  per- 
ceive the  print  of  a black  thumb  in  this.” 

The  officer  glanced  at  his  chief,  not  at  the  rope, 
for  he  understood  his  moaning. 

London — among  its  other  public  scandals,  toler- 
ated no  man  knows  how  or  why — was  at  that  period 
infested  by  a gang  of  skilled  ruffians,  organized  and 
directed  by  the  greatest  miscreant  of  the  number,  a 
fellow  half-nobleman,  half-gipsy,  commonly  known 
as  “ Lord  Lob.”  Touching  this  title  the  works  of 
Sir  Bernard  Burke  are  silent ; neither  have  we  been 
able  to  trace  in  the  archives  of  the  Heralds’  Col- 
lege the  arms  and  crest  of  Lob.  But  there  was  at 
that  time  no  question  that  the  credit  of  having  add- 
ed this  unit  to  the  human  family  was  due  to  the 
wild  and  eccentric  Earl  of  Hawkweed,  whose  pro- 
tection, for  a long  time  freely  afforded,  this  young 
villain  had  alienated  by  a course  of  crime. 

Seldom,  even  among  the  most  depraved,  can  an 
individual  be  found  who  loves  guilt  solely  for  tlio 
pleasure  he  experiences  in  its  commission.  Human 
nature,  fallen  as  it  is,  seems  to  proscribe  purpose- 
less crime.  If,  however,  we  may  put  faith  in  this 
robber’s  recorded  history,  he  must  have  been  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  It  was  known  for  certain  that 
he  invariably  refused  to  participate  in  the  proceeds 
of  any  one  of  the  multitude  of  nefarious  enterprises 
he  planned  and  helped  to  execute.  These  were 
generally  of  a lofty,  that  is  to  say.  impudent  range. 
My  lord  interested  himself  in  nothing  of  a low  and 
pitiful  character;  nothing,  in  effect,  that  did  not 
demand  both  power  of  combination  and  hardihood. 
Victory  was  worthless  without  the  delight  of  strat- 
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cgv.  There  were  the  points  of  a good  partisan' 
leader  about  Lord  Lob.  Alas ! that  he  had  never 
skirmished  against  any  thing  but  law  and  justice, 
harassed  nothing  but  social  order,  despoiled  no  foe 
but  his  peaceful  fellow-citizens ! 

The  pillage  of  a bank,  an  opulent  City  warehouse, 
a goldsmith’s  shop,  the  waylaying  of  a distinguish- 
ed band  of  travelers,  the  forging  and  uttering  of 
notes  of  startling  amount  occasionally  (by  way  of 
change),  the  running  a perfect  argosy  full  of  silk 
and  spirits  under  the  very  noses  of  the  coast-guard — 
these  were  the  meanest  matters  to  which  Lord  Lob’s 
genius  would  willingly  descend. 

He  had  no  need  of  much  money.  He  had  wea- 
ried of  smaller  vices.  Such  poor  excesses  as  drink 
and  play  he  had  abandoned  to  the  young  aristo- 
cratic bloods  of  the  day ; but  when  he  had  absolute- 
ly not  a groat  remaining,  my  lord  would  quietly 
saddle  his  brown  pad,  and  sallying  forth  on  his  fa- 
vorite preserve,  the  Lincoln  road,  take  the  first 
purse  ho  judged  weighty  enough  for  present  neces- 
sities. To  do  this  at  his  pleasure  was  the  leader's 
sole  prerogative ; all  other  proceedings  of  the  gang 
being  carried  on  in  concert,  and  with  a common 
end. 

These  gentlemen,  who  had  given  themselves  the 
name  of  the  “ Black -Thumbs,”  numbered  about 
thirty,  seldom  more,  as  it  was  thought,  that  any 
larger  circle  might  include  a traitor  or  two;  sel- 
dom less,  for  no  sooner  did  the  insatiate  maw  of 
justice  devour  a member  of  the  brotherhood  than 
another  stepped  eagerly  into  the  shoes  kicked  off  at 
the  gibbet.  Such  casualties,  however,  were  far 
from  numerous,  even  in  those  regretted  “good  old 
days,”  when  nothing  in  the  range  of  endeavor  was 
easier  than  to  get  hanged;  for  every  well-trained 
Black-Thumb  was  adroit  as  he  was  daring,  and 
there  was,  moreover,  a law — which  being  the  only 
one  recognized  by  these  worthies,  was  observed  with 
the  more  fidelity — that  no  member  of  their  little 
commonwealth  should  imperil  his  valuable  exist- 
ence in  petty  individual  ventures  so  long  as  any 
greater  action  was  impending. 

To  their  leader  one  and  all  were  heartily  devoted, 
executing  his  orders — whatsoever  they  might  be — 
with  that  blind  and  absolute  confidence  which  goes 
far  toward  insuring  the  result  it  anticipates. 

Hence,  then,  it  befell,  that  whenever  any  start- 
ling outrage,  marked  with  peculiar  features,  was 
added  to  the  daily  catalogue-of  crime,  suspicion,  as 
a thing  of  course,  fastened  upon  the  dreaded  Black- 
Thumbs,  and  hence  the  worthy  magistrate  believed 
he  saw  the  impression  of  these  sooty  digits  in  the 
deed  he  was  investigating. 

As  yet,  he  felt,  the  conclusion  was  premature, 
and  suggested  by  the  mysterious  and  motiveless 
character  of  the  outrage. 

What,  in  the  first  place,  was  its  real  nature  ? 

It  must  have  been  one  of  three  things : A planned 
assassination.  An  interrupted  burglary,  with  vio- 
lence supervening.  A simple  abduction,  or  kid- 
napping. 

That  it  was  a purposed  assassination  seemed  the 
least  probable  of  all.  The  generous,  frank  old  man 
had  not  an  enemy  on  earth.  It  was  beyond  the 
pale  of  likelihood  that  such  a deed  should  have  been 
attempted  under  such  circumstances,  by  day,  in  the 
victim’s  own  dwelling,  when  the  slightest  scuffle 
must  provoke  alarm.  And  then,  what  murderer 
would  multiply  the  chances  of  detection  tenfold  by 
seeking  to  remove  the  mutilated  body  ? 

The  theory  of  an  interrupted  robbery  was  surely 
negatived  by  the  fact  that  those  who  carried  off  the 
body  might  with  infinitely  greater  facility  have  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  money  and  valuables  they 
came  to  seek.  Such  things,  it  has  been  stated,  were 
lying  about  where  they  could  not  escape  notice,  and 
in  the  very  drawer  that  had  been  heard  to  open  and 
rcclose  there  was  found,  on  examination,  a bank- 
bill  of  large  amount,  and  twenty-three  guineas  and 
a half  in  gold. 

As  touching  the  abductional  hypothesis,  had  the 
object  been  tho  charming  little  heiress,  Polly-my- 
Lamb,  the  enterprise,  though  lawless,  were  at  least 
intelligible,  but  what  advantage  commensurate  with 
the  hazard  could  accrue  to  the  assailants  from  the 
possession  of  the  portly  person  of  her  excellent  fa- 
ther ? 

After  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Humpage — a kind 
but  weak-minded  woman,  whom  alarm  and  anx- 
iety had  rendered  nearly  imbecile — and  with  Polly- 
my-Lamb,  who  looked  as  white  as  a lily,  but  nei- 
ther wept  nor  lamented,  the  magistrate  returned  to 
his  office  in  a mood  of  unaccustomed  depression. 
He  endeavored  to  recall  from  some  important  coun- 
try service  an  officer  named  Henry  Armour,  dis- 
tinguished no  less  for  his  bull-dog  courage  than  the 
sagacity  with  which  he  tracked  the  coldest  scent. 
Mr.  Armour,  however,  was  beyond  recall.  The 
game  he  had  been  hunting  had,  for  once,  given  him 
vhe  slip  at  Liverpool,  and  made  for  North  Amer- 
ica. Without  a moment’s  hesitation  the  stanch 
pursuer  had  flung  a brace  of  pistols  into  his  valise, 
and  had  started  in  chase  by  a ship  then  in  the  act 
of  clearing  out.  So,  for  some  months,  Henry  was 
not  available. 

The  affairs  of  the  missing  gentleman  were  found 
to  be  in  perfect  order  and  high  prosperity.  For  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  as  most  of  his  friends  were 
aware,  he  had  been  gradually  restricting  the  sphere 
of  his  commercial  operations,  with  the  intention  of 
withdrawing  altogether  from  business  as  soon  as 
practicable.  This  circumstance  greatly  facilitated 
tho  scrutiny  that  took  place.  The  result  of  it  went 
to  show  that  Mr.  Humpage  had  been  in  a position 
to  retire  with  a fortune  of  upward  of  ninety  thou- 
sand pounds. 

By  the  time  this  conclusion  was  established  poor 
Mrs.  Humpage  was  no  longer  in  a condition  to  take 
much  interest  in  the  matter.  Many  months  had 
now  passed  since  her  husband’s  disappearance,  and 
yet  her  health,  whether  bodily  or  mental,  showed 
no  symptom  of  recovering  from  the  shock  it  had 
sustained.  On  the  contrary,  as  hope  faded,  her 
feebleness  of  frame  and  disturbance  of  spirit  aug- 
I mented  together.  She  was  rapidly  sinking  into 
imbecility,  and  presently  conceived  an  idea  that 
her  husband  was  not  only  alive,  but  in  his  own 
' houatfyijbe^ijvi^,  j^owfv^r.  some  peculiar  line  of 
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conduct  which  she  could  not  comprehend.  She  was 
perpetually  hearing  his  voice  or  step.  Sometimes 
caught  sight  of  him  as  he  passed  from  room  to  room, 
and  on  one  occasion  believed  that  he  had  entered 
her  dressing-room,  and  bitterly  upbraided  her  with 
failing  to  send  aid  to  him  in  the  deadly  scuffle  in 
which  his  life  was  taken  (such  was  her  incoherent 
fancy),  and  also  with  employing  insufficient  means 
for  the  detection  of  his  murderers.  It  was  in  vain 
to  combat  these  hallucinations,  in  which  she  was 
at  last  permitted  to  indulge.  Before  the  expira- 
tion of  a twelvemonth  from  the  fatal  day  the  poor 
woman  had  sunk  into  a state  which  admitted  no 
hqpe  of  amendment. 

The  change  that  had  come  over  Polly-my-Lamb 
was,  though  widely  different,  scarcely  less  remark- 
able, Those  months  of  feverish  anxiety  had  dealt 
with  her  as  might  an  unnaturally  fervid  atmosphere 
with  blossoms  of  another  kind,  and  led  her  to  a 
forced  maturity.  Gone,  gone  forever,  was  the 
merry,  saucy  little  romp,  whose  whole  existence 
was  like  a continual  dance ; from  whose  sweet  face 
sleep  itself  could  scarcely  chase  away  the  smile; 
whose  small  feet,  decorated  with  the  well-known 
frilled  pantaloons,  came  twinkling  down  the  street, 
sending  thrills  of  delight  and  jealousy  to  the  hearts 
of  the  susceptible  youthhood  of  the  precinct,  whose 
idol  and  empress  she  had  been.  In  place  of  her, 
there  sat  beside  the  mother’s  bed  a calm,  stern, 
self-reliant,  jealous-judging  little  woman. 

Between  Polly-my-Lamb  and  her  kind  papa  there 
had  existed  a degree  of  attachment  rarely  witnessed 
even  in  that  dear  relationship.  Except  in  those 
hours  when  the  elder  play-fellow  was  immersed  in 
business,  the  two  were  seldom  seen  apart ; and  it  is 
certain  that  the  merchant  would  have  grudged  even 
that  necessary  interval  of  separation  from  his  dar- 
ling, had  it  not  been  devoted  to  the  work  of  build- 
ing up  for  her  a fortune  it  was  his  intention  to  ren- 
der, according  to  the  estimate  of  that  time — colos- 
sal. 

That  kind  of  amazement  with  which  youth  re- 
ceives the  first  buffet  in  the  battle  of  life,  like  a 
wound  that  stuns,  came  mercifully  to  deaden  the 
actual  smart  of  the  child’s  wound  at  first.  Poor  lit- 
tle Polly-my-Lamb*  could  not  at  all  realize  the  fact 
that  her  father  was  gone.  Her  heart  seemed  to 
grope  round  in  a bewildered  way,  seeking  some- 
thing that  was  missing  from  its  daily  sensible  exist- 
ence. Then,  after  a little  time,  the  child  rallied 
her  reasoning  powers — a process  no  doubt  accelerated 
by  the  necessity  of  attending  much  to  her  mother, 
whose  grief,  loud  and  incessant,  importuned  all 
within  its  reach.  Strength  is  gained  by  helping 
the  weak.  The  child  then  began  to  reflect,  and  to 
be  strong.  Bitter  as  was  her  grief,  and  deep  the 
wound  that  was  galled  and  irritated  by  every  sound 
ancl  object  the  household  circle  supplied,  the  senti- 
ments of  rage  and  revenge  were  entirely  dominant. 
Polly-my-Lamb  would  have  marched  to  the  fiery 
stake  (women  did  so,  in  her  day,  for  counterfeiting 
crown  pieces  in  pewter),  if  she  could  by  no  other 
means  have  included  in  that  torture  the  assassins 
of  her  father. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  a second  victim  was 
borne  from  the  mansion  of  the  Three  Elms.  Mrs. 
Humpage  yielded  up  her  life  and  sorrows,  and  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  neighboring  vaults  of  Saint  James 
the  Martyr. 


CHAPTER  n. 

So  poor  Polly-my-Lamb  was  left  in  the  rich  deso- 
late house  alone.  Neither  of  her  parents  possessed 
any  near  relations.  As  for  friends,  the  wayward 
child  repelled  every  attempt  to  comfort  her,  every 
offer  to  bear  her  company,  in  her  affliction. 

Two  visitors  only,  after  a short  time,  were  ad- 
mitted, Mr.  Bellamy,  the  family  solicitor,  and  Sir 
James  Polhill,  the  chief  magistrate.  The  former 
laid  before  her  her  father’s  will,  in  which  he  had  be- 
queathed one  half  of  his  large  fortune  to  his  wife, 
with  remainder  to  his  daughter,  the  other  moiety  to 
trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter  until  her  mar- 
riage or  coming  of  age.  Thus  the  whole  property, 
producing,  in  those  days,  nearly  six  thousand  pounds 
income,  seemed  likely  to  centre  absolutely  in  the 
young  mistress,  now  just  fifteen,  of  the  house  of 
Three  Elms.  Sir  James  could  with  difficulty  re- 
press a start,  so  complete  a transformation  had  the 
last  two  or  three  months  effected  in  the  appearance 
and  demeanor  of  his  young  friend.  He  had  come 
to  visit  the  little  thing,  as  on  former  occasions,  in  a 
sort  of  caressing,  comforting,  head-patting  way,  and 
here  was  a young  woman,  with  set  features  and 
chill  bine  eyes,  waving  him  to  a somewhat  distant 
seat,  and  awaiting  with  polite  frigidity  the  explana- 
tion of  his  visit. 

Sir  James  found  himself  stammering  words  of 
commonplace  condolence,  and  general  offers  of 
sen-ice,  and  was  scarcely  astonished  when  she  cut 
him  short  : 

“You  can  neither  help  nor  comfort  me,  Sir,  nor 
can  you  even  recompense  me  for  this  intr — ” (His 
benevolent  look  stopped  her  as  though  ho  had  held 
up  a warning  hand)— “interruption  of  the  grief  I 
prefer  to  indulge  in  privacy,  except  in  one  way. 
Tell  me  that  the  law  has  overtaken  the— murder- 

A deadly  paleness  overspread  her  face  as  she 
ground  the  last  word,  almost  inaudible,  between 
her  set  teeth. 

“Such  tidings,  my  dear  young  lady,  we  hope 
shortly — ” 

“ I know,  I know!”  burst  in  the  child,  clutching 
her  fingers  together,  and  beating  them  impatiently 
against  her  bosom.  “ Always  the  same,  always  the 
same !” 

“We — we  have  done  our  utmost,”  replied  Sir 
James,  rising. 

“ I am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,”  was  the  unex- 
pected answer.  “ It  is  time,  then,  that  others  be- 
gan.” 

“My  dear?” 

“ It  can  never  be  meant  that  this  wicked  murder 
should  go  unpunished,  even  in  a world  that  can  not, 
as  it  seems,  administer  the  laws  it  makes.  I know 
that  it  is  to  be  fouud  out,  and  it  shall — yes,  it  eh  ill," 
she  added,  her  cy£s  tvidjcf  pffcVunfl  gleaming  like 


a sibyl’s.  “ If  you  can  not  trace  these  wicked  men, 
I — child  as  you  think  me — will  do  it.  For  no  oth- 
er end  will  I breathe.  The  wealth  he  left  will  help 
to  secure  it.  Henceforth  I know  no  hope,  no  care, 
no  pleasure,  but  to  revenge  him.  If  you  wish  to 
be  assured  that  I am  in  earnest,  read  this.” 

And  she  put  into  his  hand  a copy  of  the  News- 
man, published  that  day. 

The  magistrate  read : 

“ A reward  of  one  thousand  pounds  sterling  will 
be  paid  to  whomsoever  shall  furnish  reliable  inform- 
ation touching  the  disposal  of  the  body,  living  or 
dead,  of  Basil  Humpage  merchant,  of  Jermyn  Street. 
Address  the  Police-office,  Bow  Street.” 

“This  is  tempting,  indeed,”  said  Sir  James. 
‘ 1 When  was  this  notice  sent  ?” 

“ Yesterday.” 

“ And  your  friends — do  they  approve  this  offer  ?” 

“ I have  no  friends : and  I want  my  father.” 

“ Well,  well,  my  dear,”  said  the  good  magistrate, 
“ I,  at  lea:  i,  have  no  right  to  thwart  your  plans, 
though  we  might  differ  in  our  modes  of  action.  Y ou 
are  a young  lady  of  remarkable  energy  and  self- 
reliance.  If  these  be  well  directed,  good  results 
may  as  surely  follow  as  though  they  had  been  the 
fruits  of  greater  experience.  I was  about  to  tell 
you,  a moment  since,  that  I hope  to-morrow  to  in- 
troduce a new  auxUiary,  for  whom  I have  been 
waiting  somewhat  anxiously.  For  the  present, 
farewell.” 

Polly-my-Lamb  sat  at  the  window  this  day,  for 
the  first  time  since  her  mother’s  death,  and  looked  out 
with  orphan  eyes  upon  the  world.  It  was  dreary, 
dripping  weather.  At  intervals  a rude  wind  swept 
the  street,  which  was  filled  with  staggering  chairs, 
the  bearers  hardly  able  to  make  good  their  way 
against  the  sudden  gyrations  of  the  fitful  storm. 

The  pool-  child’s  eyes  were  hot  and  dry,  but  her 
heart  was  full  of  tears.  One  thought  possessed  her 
wholly,  raged  within  her — revenge  for  her  father. 
But,  how  to  obtain  it  ? Scheme  after  scheme  was 
revolved  and  dismissed,  not  for  their  too-extended 
grasp,  but  from  the  difficulties  that  attended  every 
attempt  to  reduce  them  to  detail.  Thus  it  was  not 
so  easy,  in  practice,  to  raise  a regiment  of  determ- 
ined men,  each  sworn,  upon  enlistment,  to  spend 
the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in  the  quest  of  Humpage. 
There  were,  again,  material  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  fitting  out  a vessel  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
every  country  in  the  world,  and  ransacking  its  jails 
for  any  relenting  ruffian  who  could  throw  light 
upon  the  great  English  murder.  And,  further,  even 
supposing  that  six  knights  could  be  found,  who,  lor 
an  outfit  of,  say  five  hundred  pounds  apiece,  and  a 
handsome  prize  to  the  si  ecessiul  champion,  would 
meet  at  Charing  Cross,  and  take  different  roads  in 
search  of  her  father,  i'  was  far  more  probable  that 
those  intrepid  cavalierb  would  themselves  evanish, 
than  that  any  one  of  tic  urotherhood  should  return 
triumphant. 

There  was  one  alternative  left,  and  though  our 
young  lady  was  not  insensible  to  its  romantic  as- 
pect, and  indeed  could  have  actually  named  to  her- 
self the  very  legend  which  furnished  the  idea,  she 
nevertheless  resolved  on  its  adoption,  and,  in  pur- 
suance of  such  resolution,  within  a few  moments 
Polly-my-Lamb  might  have  been  seen  kneeling  be- 
fore the  portrait  of  her  father,  pledging  herself  to 
Heaven,  by  the  most  solemn  vows,  and  with  tearful 
earnestness,  to  yield  her  hand  and  fortune  only  to 
him  who  should  discover  and  make  known  to  her 
her  father’s  fate. 

She  was  happier  after  that.  Polly-my-Lamb  re- 
seated herself  in  the  window,  and  once  more  gazed 
out  upon  the  dreary  day. 

What  object  can  that  bo  that  first  enchains  her 
eyes  with  a fixed  and  wondering  gaze,  then  makes 
her  redden,  then  grow  pale,  then  start  away,  and 
yet  again  steal  back  for  another  wistful  look  ? 

Nothing  more  extraordinary  than’  a little  white 
face,  made  yet  smaller  by  masses  of  brown  hair, 
through  which  two  large  heavy-lidded  eyes  gaze 
sadly  out,  as  if  answering  hers ; the  face  ol’  a youth 
about  her  own  age,  supported  by  pillows,  in  the 
window  of  the  opposite  house.  The  little  lady’s 
first  impression  on  catching  sight  of  the  poor  worn 
invalid  was  one  of  pity— -her  second,  of  mingled 
wonder  and  interest,  as  the  singular  beauty  that 
even  such  trying  accessories  could  not  cloud  slowly 
revealed  itself.  Divided  from  him  only  by  a few 
yards,  she  could  easily  distinguish  the  change  of 
expression  that  stole  into  the  boy’s  face  and  lit  up 
every  lineament,  as  he  faintly  put  back  the  cluster- 
ing locks,  and  fastened  his  large  eyes  upon  his 
young  neighbor,  as  if  she  had  been  that  for  which 
alone  he  had  fought  successfully  with  death. 

“If  it  were  not  sick,  I should  have  imagined  it 
an  angel,”  thought  Polly-my-Lamb,  simply. 

She  had  shrank,  with  instinctive  delicacy,  from 
the  fixed  gaze,  but  now  crept  back  for  a moment. 
The  sick  face  had  returned  to  its  languid  apathy 
again  at  sight  of  her,  light  and  color  reappeared, 
while  the  large  eager  eyes  feasted  hungrily  as  be- 
fore. The  girl’s  heart  throbbed,  ns  if— disdaining 
counsel  of  reason  or  will — replying  at  once  to  this 
strange  homage.  Who  and  what  could  he  be  ? 


THE  TWO  TRAVELERS. 

Some  years  ago  two  gentlemen  and  a lady  had 
taken  their  places  in  the  diligence  from  I’aris  to 
Havre.  One  of  the  geritlcmen,  M.  Mallaquet,  a 
merchant  of  the  capital,  as  indolent  in  mind  as  in 
body,  slept  profoundly  from  the  commencement; 
the  other,  M.  Lussac,  a commercial  traveler,  a per- 
son of  a very  animated  character,  did  not  allow  his 
tongue  to  rest  a single  instant.  Among  other 
things  which  he  mentioned  he  let  it  escape  that  he 
had  on  him  fifteen  thousand  francs  in  bank-bills, 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  sum  was  intended 
for  the  purchase  of  colonial  productions,  and  the 
rest  as  a present  for  his  wife. 

M.  Mallaquet,  on  the  contrary,  during  the  rare 
intervals  when  be  was  sufficiently  awake  to  speak, 
said  simply  that  ho  was  going  to  Havre. 

The  diligence  arrived  at  Pontoise,  where  the 
horses  were  changed.  As  the  road  from  that  point 
ascends,  the  conductor  proposed  to  the  travelers  that 


, they  should  walk  up  the  hill.  Lussac  embraced 
the  proposal  with  pleasure,  and  Mallaquet,  from  po- 
liteness, affected  to  be  no  less  delighted,  though,  in 
fact,  he  had  no  desire  to  put  his  legs  in  movement. 

They  both  started  up  the  hill,  then,  and  the  dili- 
gence followed  them. 

Soon  darkness  came  on.  But  the  travelers  con- 
tinued to  hear  the  diligence  rolling  behind  them. 
At  the  end  of  some  time  they  both  remarked  that 
they  had  wandered  from  the  right  road.  They 
wished  to  return  thereto,  but  the  sound  of  the  wheels 
no  longer  reached  them.  The  indolent  Mallaquet 
grew  afraid.  Muttering  a few  oaths  ho  began  to 
march  at  a more  rapid  rate,  and  this  sudden  change 
gave  birth  in  the  soul  of  M.  Lussac  to  a sombre  pre- 
sentiment. Remembering  his  imprudent  avowal 
about  the  fifteen  thousand  francs  which  he  had  with 
him,  the  most  lugubrious  ideas  agitated  his  mind. 
He  asked  himself  in  terror  whether  this  suspected 
companion  had  not  plotted  with  the  conductor  to 
rob  him  in  some  solitary  place.  Perhaps,  he  also 
thought,  another  accomplice  might  be  lurking  in 
some  spot  near,  ready  to  pounce  on  him.  In  truth 
poor  Lussac  deemed  himself  a lost  man;  he  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  bo  on  his  guard. 

With  regard  to  Mallaquet,  when  he  saw  Lussac 
become  suddenly  silent,  he  at  once  conceived  simi- 
lar suspicions  to  those  of  his  companion.  He  had 
not,  it  is  true,  like  Lussac,  been  guilty  of  any  indis- 
cretion endangering  his  own  inte.ts  ; but  his  pock- 
ets were  filled  with  important  papers,  and  the  avow- 
al of  his  companion  appeared  to  him  now  only  an 
adroit  trick  to  inspire  him  with  confidence.  Keep- 
ing at  as  great  a distance  as  possible  from  each  oth- 
er, the  two  travelers  watched  each  other’s  move- 
ments. At  last  a marsh  coming  in  the  way  forced 
them  into  immediate  contact  on  a narrow  path. 
Their  alarm  and  distrust  went  on  increasing.  Mal- 
laquet raised  his  hand  to  wipe  his  brow,  bathed  with 
perspiration.  Lussac  then  stopped,  thinking  that 
he  saw  in  his  companion’s  hand  an  instrument  of 
murder.  However,  to  brace  his  courage  a little, 
he  likewise  raised  his  hand  to  take  a pinch  of  snuff. 
Mallaquet,  seeing  this,  stooped  down  to  the  muddy 
ground  to  escape  the  expected  pistol-shot. 

After  some  time  passed  in  the  anguish  of  these 
mutual  suspicions,  Lussac  determined  to  give  ut- 
terance to  his  dread  in  words.  “We  must,”  said 
he,  “be  thoroughly  on  our  guard  here.  It  is  the 
very  demon  himself  -who  has  thrown  us  thus  on  the 
high-road  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Fortunately 
if  we  meet  with  any  misfortune  or  attack  there  is 
nothing  to  be  found  on  mo  but  empty  pockets.” 

“Indeed,”  replied  Mallaquet,  ‘ 1 you  surely  for- 
get the  fifteen  thousand  francs  which  you  have  with 
you.” 

“Oh!  that  was  all  nonsense,”  cried  Lussac; 
“my  words  on  this  point  were  the  merest  wind; 
of  course  I was  only  joking.” 

This  speech  did  not  fail  to  increase  the  terror  of 
Mallaquet. 

“ Well,  whatever  happens,”  he  6aid,  after  a few 
moment’s  hesitation,  “lam  determined  not  to  yield 
till  I have  fired  my  pistol  as  often  as  I can.” 

“Pistol!”  exclaimed  Lussac;  “but  do  you  not 
know  that  it  is  forbidden  to  carry  arms  ?” 

“ Forbidden,  do  you  say?”  continued  Mallaquet, 
assuming  an  air  of  great  courage : “ there  are  reso- 
lute fellows,  however,  who  do  not  much  regard — 
who,  in  fact,  laugh  at— such  prohibitions.” 

This  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  trot  of 
a horse;  the  rider  was  a postillion,  who  told  our 
travelers  that  they  had  gone  astray,  and  that  they 
had,  at  least,  a walk  of  two  hours  to  the  nearest 
posting-station.  Both,  more  alarmed  than  ever, 
sought  relief  in  furious  oaths. 

Presently  a carriage  passed ; Mallaquet  and  Lus- 
sac rushed  toward  it.  Lussac  wanted  to  get  up  be- 
hind, but  the  coachman  struck  him  so  fiercely  with 
his  whip  that  he  was  forced  to  let  go  his  hold.  Be- 
hold our  travelers  then  dragging  their  weary  limbs 
anew  along  the  high-road. 

A light  gleamed  in  the  distance.  Our  travelers, 
drowned  in  perspiration  and  crushed  by  fatigue, 
marched  toward  the  spot  where  the  light  was  shin- 
ing. It  was  a village;  every  body  had  gone  to 
bed ; but  they  at  last  succeeded  in  discovering  an 

Fresh  mishap!  All  the  rooms  were  occupied; 
but  the  landlord,  yielding  after  a while  to  their  pas- 
sionate requests,  gave  them  the  room  which  he  had 
reserved  for  himself.  Hungry  and  weary,  howev- 
er, the  two  companions  felt  the  irresistible  need  for 
some  food.  The  delay  caused  by  the  repast  was 
marked  by  an  absolute  silence ; and  in  nearly  the 
same  silence  Mallaquet  and  Lussac  prepared  with 
their  exhausted  frames  to  taste  the  sweets  of  repose. 

“The  moment  I am  in  l>ed,”  thought  Mallaquet, 
“ I shall  pretend  to  be  asleep.  I shall  even  snore 
with  tolerable  emphasis  if  needful ; but  I shall  keep 
myself  alert  for  whatever  may  occur.” 

As  for  M.  Lussac,  after  having  slipped  his  port- 
folio under  his  pillow,  wished  his  companion  good- 
night, and  blown  out  the  candle,  he  placed  him- 
self as  cozily  in  the  bed  as  he  could,  but  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  in  the  darkness  on  the  corner  of  the  room 
where  the  brigand  was. 

Two  hours  passed  away,  marked  by  the  most 
complete  immobility  on  both  sides.  The  first  fee- 
ble light  of  the  dawn  was  beginning  to  peep  through 
when  M.  Lussac  perceived  his  neighbor  rising  with 
precaution,  and  approaching  his  own  bed  on  tip-toe. 
Mallaquet  then  stooped  down  over  M.  Lussac’s  face. 
M.  Lussac’s  heart  beat  like  a steam-engine.  For- 
tunately, however,  he  had  his  knife  opened  and 
ready  under  the  bed-clothes.  He  asked  himself 
whether  he  ought  not  to  be  beforehand  with  the  as- 
sassin. But  a little  cowardice,  and  the  excess  of 
his  emotion,  forced  him  to  wait,  without  stirring, 
the  development  of  events.  M.  Mallaquet  again 
gathered  some  assurance  from  the  air  of  tranquillity 
which  he,  who  deemed  himself  a victim,  simulated. 
Ho  went  back  to  bod  with  contented  heart.  And 
the  resnlt  was,  that  neither  of  the  travelers  having 
slept,  but  neither  of  them  also  having  suffered  any 
greater  harm  than  a good  fright,  they  set  out  in  the 
course  of  the  morning  arm  in  arm  for  Rouen,  be- 
came intimate  friends,  and  ended  by  forming  a com- 
mercial partnership.  The  house  Mallaquet  and 


Company  still  prospers  at  Paris,  and  each  of  the 
partners  amuses  himself  with  telling  the  singular 
circumstances  which  led  to  their  business  relations. 
It  is  never,  however,  without  emotion  that  M.  M al- 
laquet  hears  M.  Lussac  speaking  of  the  moment 
when  the  knife  was  kept  ready  under  the  bed-clothes 
for  a fatal  stab. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 


THE  WAYS  OF  LIFE. 

Tnntr.'s  a right  way,  and  there’ 8 a left  way,  and  there 
is.  also,  a middle  wny.  The  latter  course  i»  apparently 
the  most  followed,  for  meet  a dozen  people  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  the  chances  are  that  eleven  out  of  the 
twelve  will,  if  you  ask  them,  “Well,  how  are  you  getting 
on?" instantly  reply,  “ Oh ! middling,  thank  you."  There 
are  more  middle-men  in  this  world  than  any  others. 


The  other  day,  one  John  Double  was  convicted  rf  biga- 
my under  extenuating  circumstances,  and  sentenced  to 
ono  month’s  imprisonment.  That  wan  not  much;  hut 
still,  if  Double  is  worthy  of  his  name,  has  he  not  a right  to 
have  two  wives  ? 


The  reason  why  ladies'  watches  are  made  of  the  diminu- 
tive size  they  are,  is  because  time  is  generally  such  a very 
small  object  in  a lady’s  eyes. 


ODE  TO  MY  WIFE’S  MILLINER. 
Dearer  to  mo  than  I dared  to  think : 

Dearer  to  me  than  the  flowering  Piukl 
Dearer  to  me  than  many  I’ve  known 
Of  the  little  Milliners  now  full  blown. 

Ahl  When  she  came  for  her  bill  to  call, 
Then,  then  I found  she  was  dearer  than  all. 


Literary  Notice  —Books  for  every  Month — The  Bank- 
er's Book,  illustrated  with  figures.  The  Butcher's  Book- 
motto,  “Vlie  times  are  out  of  joint.’’  “Some  huUs  fora 
Barrister,  with  a long  account  of  the  Same,"  by  our  own 
Tailor. 


Masters  and  mistresses  am  fond  of  calling  servants  “the 
greatest  plagues  of  life."  We  are  extremely  curious  to 
know  what  servants  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  their  mas- 
ters and  mistresses?  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  something  ex- 
tremely endearing  1 


If  the  clerk  were  to  burn  a pnatile  in  church,  what  would 
be  the  effect?— The  congregation  would  be  incensed,  aud 
the  parson  in  a fume. 


A Contradiction  inTerms.— The  very  bluntest  observ- 
ations are  often  pointed. 


Substitute  fob  Eau  Sucr£e.  —Take  a quantity  of  slush, 
and  sweeten  it  with  charcoal.  , 


A man  attains  his  majority  at  twenty-one,  hut  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  when  u woman  attains  hers.  There  are  differ- 
ent terms  applied  to  the  two  sexes.  For  instance,  whoever 
heard  of  a lady  spoken  of  ns  being  “ under  age  ?" 


USEFUL  FAMILY  RECIPES. 

To  Stuff  a Heir.— First  catch  your  heir;  then  invite 
him  to  your  table,  and  stuff  him  with  all  the  good  things 
that  you  are  able.  In  pressing  them  upon  him  do  not  be 
rebuffed,  and  if  your  heir  be  young  he  will  soon  be  nicely 
stuffed. 

To  Dish  a Bore — Invite  your  bore  to  dinner,  and,  as 
an  additional  inducement  for  him  to  be  sure  lo  come,  just 
drop  a casual  hint  that  you  intend  to  have  some  turtle. 
This  you  will  be  careful  to  forget  to  order;  and  if  you  tell 
your  cook  to  send  up  nothing  in  its  place,  and  then  let 
your  bore  sit  dowu  to  a cold  shoulder  of  mutton,  with  no 
pudding  to  follow,  you  may  rest  assured  that  he  is  very 
nicely  dished. 

To  Remove  Conu.— Cut  away  as  much  of  your  corns  as 
you  are  able,  then  place  your  kitchen  poker  in  the  fire, 
and,  when  it  is  white-hot,  apply  it  pretty  freely  to  each 
corn  in  succession,  until  you  feel  quite  certain  that  they 
are  all  removed. 


QUEER  QUERIES. 

Ought  a pair  of  trowsers  which  have  been  obtained  on 
credit  to  be  legally  regarded  as  breeches  of  trust? 

When  a man  happens  to  speak  with  a quiver  in  his 
voice,  is  it  right  to  think  his  speech  an-anow-minded 
one? 

Would  a promissory  note  which  is  made  payable  at 
sight  be  a legal  tender  to  an  inmate  of  a blind  asylum? 


rLAIN  TRUTHS  FOR  PLAIN  PEOPLE. 

Chess  is  notliing  unless  it  is  played  on  the  square 
Small  talk  is  like  small  beer— a little  of  it  goes  . very 
great  wny. 

Pure  milk,  tinlike  the  pure  troth,  is  good  for  notliing 
when  drawn  from  the  well. 

You  may  depend  upon  it,  but  no  man  of  the  name  cf 
Smith  likes  being  joked  about  it. 


Talking  of  dogs,  the  late  Mr.  Job  Caudle  was  wont  to 
remark,  in  his  jocular  moods,  to  his  children,  that  Ma's 
tiffs  were  utterly  destructive  of  Pa's  time. 


Never  interrupt  ladies  when  speaking— you  may  hear 
of  something  to  your  advantage.  If  there  is  any  excep- 
tion to  this  rule,  it  is  perhaps  where  one  of  the  interlocu- 
tors is  your  mother-in-law. 


Tiif.  Nearest  Approach  to  the  Millennial — If  we 
would  only  love  others  one  half  so  much  as  we  love  our- 
selves, what  a happy  world  it  would  be! 


Pearls  are  found  In  oysters,  and  oysters  rarely  cost  more 
than  a shilling  a dozen,  but  still  it  strikes  us  that  a man 
would  have  to  shell  out  to  a pretty  considerable  extent 
before  ho  could  expect  to  meet  with  a single  pearl. 


At  Abbotsford  a little  child's  cradle  is  shown,  not  as  be- 
longing to  the  great  poet,  but  as  being  actually  Sir  Wal- 
ter's Cot!  


Mrs.  Grundy  says  she  can’t  abear  that  nasty  prize-fight- 
ing, because  it  sometimes  occasions  the  employment  of 
Light  Weights.  

A Comm  Kite  at.  Trctii.— Money,  like  a boot,  when  it's 
tight,  is  extremely  trying. 

Extravagance  in  Fashionable  Life — When  poverty 
comes  in  at  the  door,  the  Turkey  carpet  hangs  out  of  the 
window.  

Pure  F.Tmcs.— Why  is  a selfish  man  a good  Christian  ? 
—Because  he  loves  his  worst  enemy ; that  is,  himself. 


A short  time  ago  there  was  in  vogue  a head-dress  called 
the  sugar-loaf  bonnet  Young  ladies  generally  considered 

it  a sweet  thing.  

Domestic  Economt.— The  best  thing  you  can  do  wil  l 
measly  pork  is  to  cure  it.  ^ 


The  Cm*  that  netthee  Cheers  nob  Inebriates — 

The  hiccup.  

Why  is  a person  of  an  even  temper  like  Greek  fire?— 
Because  you  can't  put  him  out. 


Grace  before  meat — us  the  young  lady  said  when  she 
laced  herself  too  tight  to  swallow. 


Ctnue  for  Baldness.— Onions  rubbed  frequently  on  the 
head  are  said  to  restore  the  hair.  They  will  certainly  make 
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HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


THE  GREAT  STORM  IN  THE 
WEST. 

The  Western  papers  come  to  us  fall  of  the  most 
thrilling  accounts  of  the  recent  great  snow-stonn  in 
the  West,  which  covered  an  area  of  three  thousand 
miles,  and  was  of  unparalleled  severity.  Those 
who  were  carefully  housed  against  the  extremities 
of  cold  easily  avoided  the  stinging  punishment  of 
this  great  calamity : but  what  frail  barriers  stood 
between  it  and  exposed  poverty ! The  recital  of 
the  sufferings  of  those  on  board  the  Western  trains 
is  peculiarly  affecting.  The  Chicago  Times  of  the 
3d  instant  tells  the  story  of  a single  train  on  its  way 
to  that  city,  and  the  fearful  extremities  to  which  it 
was  reduced.  On  page  49  we  give  an  illustration 
representing  the  disastrous  incident. 

The  Michigan  Central,  due  at  Chicago  at  half  past  10 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  proceeded  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty for  seven  miles — a distance  which  it  was  able  to 
reach  only  at  6 o'clock  tlio  next  morning  — when  the 
train  plunged  into  an  immense  drift,  which  barred  nil 
further  progress.  The  situation  was  one  of  great  peril, 
and  the  only  hope  of  rescue  lay  in  the  arrival  of  the  Mich- 
igan Southern  train,  which  must  cross  the  track  of  the 
Central  Road  at  a distance  of  four  hundred  yards  from 
where  the  train  was  imbedded.  But  who  could  tell  but 
that  this  expected  train  might  also  be  in  a like  situation? 
Over  a hundred  pn  -sengers  occupied  the  three  passenger- 
cars,  and  many  of  them  were  women  and  children,  besides 
two  wounded  soldiers.  The  fires  were  almost  out,  and  if 
not  replenished  there  was  no  escape  from  a frozen  death. 
Strong  men  nerved  themselves  for  the  emergency,  and, 
digging  through  snow-banks  ten  feet  in  depth,  found  some 
fence  rails,  which  they  brought  on  board  for  fuel.  But 
out  of  this  momentary  relief  arose  a fresh  disaster.  The 
violent  draft  of  wind  through  the  burning  pine  soon 
brought  the  Btoves  and  pipes  to  a red  heat,  and  the  roof 
of  one  of  the  cars  was  shortly  in  a blaze.  What  was  to  be 
done?  If  the  flames  wore  not  put  down  every  car  was 
doomed,  ns  it  was  impossible  to  separate  one  from  another. 
The  quo  it  ion  of  life  or  death  rested  between  the  strength 
of  the  passengers  and  of  that  lire.  Both  men  and  women 
fought  the  flames  with  snow,  until  at  length  they  were 
thoroughly  subdued.  Then  again,  after  the  menace  of 
the  fire,  came  that  of  the  bitter  cold.  The  roof  had  been 
burned  off,  and  the  wind  and  snow  beat  in  without  mercy. 
This  car  was  no  longer  tenable,  and  into  the  other  two  the 
hundred  passengers  had  hnrdly  been  crowded  when  one 
of  these  was  on  fire.  Again  the  enemy  was  fought  and 
baffled ; but  again  was  it  necessary  for  tho  entire  company 
to  transfer  themselves  to  the  single  remaining  car.  It 
was  now  2 o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  No  help  was  at  hand, 
and  after  the  exhausting  labors  of  the  forenoon  the  pas- 
sengers seemed  resigned  to  indifference,  as  if  their  fate 
were  settled.  But  the  hoped-for  train  came  at  last,  and 
stopped  for  the  sufferers  on  this  miserable  land-wreck. 


THE  REAL  MURDERER. 

L 

I stood  for  several  minutes  looking  in  through 
the  shop-window,  while  my  heart  still  shrank  back 
from  the  course  I had  marked  out.  If  the  book- 
seller had  been  a stern,  even  a business-like  look- 
ing man,  I should  have  given  it  up;  but  he  was 
mild  and  melancholy,  and  had  the  nervous  aspect 
of  a man  who  had  lately  received  a severe  mental 
shock.  Having  studied  his  face  well,  I walked  in 
quietly,  and  in  a subdued,  but  steady  manner,  told 
him  I was  in  immediate  want  of  work,  and  that  I 
had  heard  he  was  making  inquiries  for  a woman  to 
undertake  the  stitching  in  the  binding-room  of  his 
establishment.  He  replied,  with  a scared  and  side- 
long glance  at  an  inner  room,  that  he  was  indeed 
in  urgent  want  of  a stitching-woman,  but  he  also 
required  one  who  would  live  in  the  house,  as  his 
family  were  not  coming  to  dwell  there ; and  that 
no  person  who  had  applied  for  the  place  would  con- 
sent to  that  arrangement.  To  me,  on  the  contrary, 
it  contained  a premise  of  success,  which  I seized 
instantly. 

“Sir,"  I said,  “I  know  all  the  circumstances; 
but  I am  without  a home,  and  I shall  be  willing  to 
agree  to  your  terms.  I am  not  easily  frightened ; 
and  I have  been  used  to  living  in  a house  alone  for 
many  years.” 

He  seemed  relieved  by  ray  words  and  steady 
tone ; but  he  regarded  me  with  a slight  air  of  sur- 
prise and  curiosity,  seeing  in  me  only  a very  quiet, 
ordinary  person,  dressed  in  the  plainest  garb  of  a 
work-woman.  The  terms  he  proposed  were  liberal 
enough,  and  I agreed  to  them  on  the  spot;  only  de- 
siring him  to  let  me  look  over  the  work-rooms  and 
dwelling-place.  Mr.  Saxon  called  to  an  assistant 
to  take  charge  of  the  shop,  and  then  led  the  way 
himself.  The  house  was  empty  of  furniture,  save 
a few  articles  in  the  kitchen  which  I was  to  inhabit, 
and  in  a kind  of  office  for  Mr.  Saxon’s  use  directly 
behind  the  shop.  Passing  through  the  empty 
chambers  we  ascended  to  the  second  floor  and  en- 
tered the  binding-room,  a large,  low,  unceiled  work- 
shop, containing  an  old  unused  printing-press,  and 
the  binding-press,  upon  which  lay  the  tools  just  left 
by  the  binder,  whose  feet  we  heard  descending  the 
outer  stair  as  we  went  in  from  the  house.  In  one 
corner  of  the  room  there  was  a steep  staircase. 
Taking  up  the  candle  from  the  table  where  Mr. 
Saxon  had  put  it  down,  I stepped  quickly  and  de- 
cisively toward  it,  without  waiting  for  any  remark 
or  objection,  and  he  followed  me,  though  in  silence 
and  with  some  hesitation.  The  stairs  opened,  with- 
out a doorway,  into  an  attic  occupying  the  whole 
length  of  the  premises,  with  the  black  beams  and 
rafters  of  the  peaked  roof  rising  high  overhead.  A 
narrow  dormer-window,  set  into  a little  gable  in 
the  slope  of  the  roof,  cast  a scanty  streak  of  the  red 
evening  light  across  one  end  of  the  attic,  leaving 
the  space  beyond  in  deeper  gloom.  The  blackened 
floor  was  crowded  with  piles  of  reams  of  paper  reach- 
ing up  to  the  blackened  roof,  with  here  and  there  a 
narrow  passage  between  them,  the  widest  of  which 
led  to  a closet  at  the  furthest  end,  divided  by  a 
slight  partition  of  lath  and  plaster,  and  forming  a 
- iparate  room  completely  dark  and  secret.  I made 
my  way  to  it  with  some  difficulty,  and  found  it  so 
filled  with  paper  that  there  was  not  space  for  a 
single  person  to  enter  it.  I stood  still  for  a minute 
gazing  down  the  close  walls  of  paper  to  the  fading 
light  in  the  sky,  a single  line  of  lurid  red  just  visi- 
ble through  the  dormer-window;  and  then  I re-  I 
turned  to  my  white-faced  and  nervous  master. 

“You  tell  me  you  know  all  the  circumstances, 
young  woman?”  he  said,  in  a low  and  tremulous 
tone.  u 

“ I read  them  in  the  pa^eis,  Bit!,”  1 answered,  . 


“and  I happened  to  have  a relation  who  once, 
worked  here — before  your  time — and  we  were  in- 
terested about  it.  Yonder  closet  is  the  very  place 
where  old  Mr.  Saxon  was  found  dead — murdered, 
I suppose.  Do  you  think  the  young  man,  the  ap- 
prentice, was  really  guilty  of  the  crime?” 

“ I can  not  tell,”  he  replied,  hastily;  “the  jury 
acquitted  him;  and  by  this  time  he  has  left  the 
country,  I hear.  But  this  is  no  place  to  talk  about 
it.  Are  you  willing  to  live  in  the  house  alone  ?” 

“Sir,  I am  very  poor,”  I said,  “and  it  will  suit 
my  means  to  live  where  I shall  have  no  rent  to  pay. 
You  see  for  yourself  I am  not  nervous.  I have  not 
even  a place  to  go  to  to-night,  and  I dislike  the 
lodging-houses.” 

There  was  little  risk  in  taking  me  in,  for  all  the 
chambers  and  work-shops  could  be  secured ; and 
after  my  master  had  scanned  my  face  for  a moment 
with  his  sidelong  gaze,  he  gave  his  consent  for  me 
to  take  possession  at  once,  glad  to  meet, with  a do- 
cent-looking woman  who  would  live  in  the  bouse. 
In  an  hour's  time  I had  removed  my  few  goods 
into  the  empty  dwelling,  and  Mr.  Saxon,  after 
locking  up  his  own  room  and  the  shop,  had  taken 
his  departure,  bidding  me  good-night  kindly,  but 
with  an  air  of  mingled  wonder  and  satisfaction.  I 
lighted  a fire  in  the  kitchen-grate,  perhaps  for  the 
first  timo  since  the  murdered  man  had  perished  in 
the  attic  two  stories  overhead ; and  drawing  up  the 
only  chair  in  the  place  to  the  warm  and  lightsome 
hearth,  I sat  down  with  my  face  resting  upon  my 
spread  hands,  and  with  my  hearing  unnaturally 
keen  for  every  sound,  I began  to  think,  and  con- 
sider, and  ponder  over  many  things  in  my  heart. 

Until  six  weeks  before  I had  been  earning  my 
own  living  comfortably  by  the  embroidery  of  re- 
ligious vestments,  in  my  native  town  about  ten 
miles  from  this ; being  also  betrothed,  and  on  the 
eve  of  marriage  to  George  Denning,  the  foreman 
and  ornamental  bookbinder  for  the  murdered  man. 
Through  his  influence,  my  only  brother,  a lad  six 
years  younger  than  I,  had  been  received  into  the 
same  establishment,  and  worked  under  him  at  the 
bookbinding.  Our  marriage  had  been  put  off  from 
time  to  time,  until  George  could  furnish  tho  cot- 
tage he  had  taken,  which  was  somewhat  larger  and 
better  than  befitted  our  position,  so  as  to  satisfy  our 
fastidious  tastes,  which  had  been  cultivated  and  fos- 
tered by  the  beauty  of  our  employments.  Besides, 
George  was  not  without  some  restless  ambition,  and, 
though  tho  murdered  man  was  always  considered 
very  close  and  miserly,  still  he  had  business  sense 
enough  to  pay  well  for  the  first-rate  workmanship, 
by  which  George  brought  repute  and  money  to  his 
establishment. 

The  last  embroidery  I ever  traced  was  an  altar- 
cloth  of  crimson  velvet,  upon  which  I had  just  fin- 
ished working  the  letters  “I.  II.  S.”  with  rays  of 
golden  glory  round  them,  when  George  Denning 
rushed  in,  ghastly  and  almost  breathless,  and  fol- 
lowed closely  by  a policeman.  He  said,  though  his 
white  lips  almost  refused  to  speak  the  words,  that 
old  Mr.  Saxon  had  been  found  dead  in  the  paper- 
room,  and  that  Willie  was  missing.  Though  his 
voice  shook,  he  spoke  hurriedly,  before  the  police- 
man could  check  him,  as  if  to  give  me  a hint  to 
conceal  any  thing  I knew.  But  I knew  nothing. 
All  the  sunny  morning  I had  been  tranquilly  em- 
broidering the  sacred  “I.  H.  S.”  upon  the  crimson 
altar-cloth,  thinking  only  of  the  home  that  was  pre- 
paring for  me,  while  the  murdered  man  lay  dead, 
and  Willie  was  fleeing  or  hiding  for  his  life.  And 
wherefore  should  he  flee  or  hide  ? 

I would  not  write  that  dream  of  agony  if  I could. 
Willie  was  discovered  in  the  darkest  corner  of  tho 
steerage  of  an  emigrant  ship  bound  for  America, 
just  as  he  had  fled,  without  luggage,  almost  with- 
out a shilling  after  his  passage  was  paid.  He  re- 
fused resolutely  to  give  any  explanation  of  his  con- 
duct. But  there  was  nothing,  save  his  mysterious 
flight,  to  fix  the  crime  upon  him,  though  the  whole 
attic  was  ransacked  for  some  clew  to  the  murderers 
under  the  vigilant  superintendence  of  George  Den- 
ning. The  feeble,  infirm  old  man  had  been  found 
dead  just  outside  the  closet  door,  with  traces  of  a 
vehement  struggle  for  life  about  him,  and  with 
reams  of  paper  fallen  upon  him  in  such  a manner 
as  to  prove  that  the  murderer  had  thrown  them 
down  in  making  his  escape.  But  no  scrap  of  evi- 
dence could  be  brought  against  Willie,  though  sus- 
picion, even  my  own,  was  strong  against  him  ; and 
he  pleaded  with  tears  at  his  trial — for  he  was  com- 
mitted to  take  his  trial  at  the  assizes — that  he  was 
not  guilty. 

That  was  the  verdict  returned  by  the  jury, 
after  a fearfully  prolonged  deliberation.  Even  I 
did  not  fully  believe  in  his  innocence,  so  deadly  was 
the  mystery  of  his  flight ; but  guilty,  or  not  guilty, 
he  belonged  to  me  alone,  and  there  was  no  one  else 
to  receive  him  when  the  law  released  him.  They 
gave  him  up  to  me,  this  pale,  slight,  boyish  strip- 
ling of  twenty,  with  fair  curls  and  soft  blue  eyes 
and  tremulous  lips  like  our  mother’s — this  boy 
branded  with  the  foul  accusation  of  murder.  We 
had  to  be  attended  by  policemen  as  we  trod  our  sor- 
rowful way  through  the  streets,  and  while  Willie 
cowered  into  the  furthest  corner  of  the  railway- 
carriage,  screening  himself  behind  me,  strange  faces 
came  to  stare  in  upon  us ; but  no  man  took  his  seat 
beside  ns.  A dull  drizzling  rain,  the  rain  that 
comes  with  an  east  wind,  was  falling  when  we 
reached  our  native  town ; yet  behind  us,  and  on 
each  side,  but  at  a marked  distance,  as  if  some  ban 
was  upon  us,  there  went  with  us  through  the  old 
familiar  streets,  a band  of  pointing,  whispering  wit- 
nesses, while  Willie  leaned  heavily  upon  my  arm 
and  drooped  his  head,  unable  to  bear  the  dim  light 
of  the  clouded  sky.  Every  step  was  a heart-pang. 
But  we  reached  home  at  last,  and  while  he  slunk  in 
hastily,  I turned  and  faced  our  townspeople,  un- 
til most  of  them  moved  silently  and  quickly  away. 

He  had  sunk  down,  faint  and  quivering  in  every 
limb,  upon  the  settle  by  the  fire-place,  and,  with  a 
strange  calmness,  I set  about  getting  tea  ready,  as 
I had  done  many  a Sunday  evening  when  George 
and  he  had  come  over  to  see  me.  There  was  a 
dreary  resemblance  to  Sunday  in  that  evening.  All 
my  work,  my  embroidery  frames  and  reels  of  co- 
lored silks,  were  cleared  away  out  of  sight,  and  we 


were  wearing  our  Sunday  dress ; even  the  church 
bells  were  chiming  for  the  week-day  service,  and 
the  old  alms-woman,  who  had  been  in  to  light  our 
fire,  had  placed  the  Bible  and  hymn-book  upon-  the 
table.  Wo  were  very  quiet,  too ; quieter  than  wo 
ever  were  when  George  was  about  the  house ; but 
I was  expecting  him  every  minute,  and  so  was 
Willie.  All  the  evening,  through  tho  splash  of  the 
rain  and  the  moan  of  the  wind,  we  listened  for  the 
clicking  of  the  latch  under  his  hand.  But  I began 
to  understand  his  absence,  as  tho  clock  ticked  out 
the  creeping  hours  moment  by  moment ; and  still 
George  never  came.  I called  myself  down  in  tho 
depths  of  my  heart,  and  even  there  I tried  to  root 
out  the  thought  lest  it  should  ever  betray  itself  in 
words;  I called  myself  the  sister  of  a murderer, 
and  renounced  all  claim  to  be  George  Denning’s 
wife. 

I formed  my  plans  while  Willie  slept  like  a child, 
worn  out  with  tho  deathly  agitation  of  the  day ; his 
full,  pouting  lips  relaxing  into  smiles  of  content  as 
he  lay  along  the  old  settle,  and  the  fire-light  play- 
ing upon  his  bleached  face,  which  but  a few  weeks 
since  had  borne  such  a brave  look  of  coming  man- 
hood. My  hoard,  which  I had  been  saving  against 
my  wedding,  had  been  spent  upon  his  defense,  and 
I had  not  enough  money  to  take  us  both  together 
to  America ; ho  could  not  stay  behind,  so  he  should 
go  on  before  me,  and  I would  continue  my  embroid- 
ering until  I could  earn  sufficient  to  join  him.  I 
know  now  that  there  was  in  my  inmost  thoughts  a 
secret,  subtle  hope  that  when  he  was  fairly  gone 
George  would  seek  me  again,  and  that  there  might 
still  be  something  of  the  happiness  we  had  so  long 
looked  forward  to  in  the  future.  Willie  agreed  to 
my  plan  eagerly,  and  pressed  forward  the  few  prep- 
arations we  had  to  make ; so  that  in  another  week 
I went  with  him  to  Liverpool,  and  engaged  a berth 
in  an  emigrant  ship  for  him,  with  no  fear  of  his  be- 
ing arrested  and  brought  back  now.  But  of  that 
one  awful  subject  we  never  spoke  to  one  another, 
though  tho  boy’s  manhood  seemed  crushed  into  the 
helplessness  and  indecision  of  a child,  appealing 
and  clinging  to  me  until  the  last  moment,  as  if  he 
could  not  part  with  me.  I stood  upon  the  land- 
ing-stage, watching  the  vessel  as  it  was  towed  down 
the  river,  till  the  fog  into  which  it  was  sailing  cov- 
ered it  from  my  eyes ; and  then  I opened  a scrap 
of  paper  which  Willie  had  pressed  into  my  hand  at 
parting: 

“ What  can  I do?”  was  written  upon  it  “ Sis- 
ter, I am  heart-broken  for  you,  but  I could  die 
thankfulty  if  I knew  you  would  be  happy.  George 
Denning  knows  I am  as  innocent  of  this  crime  as 
an  unborn  babe.  If  he  would  only  tell  you  I am 
not  guilty  I would  be  satisfied.  Sister,  you  do  not 
believe  it  yet,  but  only  hear  what  he  can  say.  He 
knows  that  I am  innocent.” 

I read  these  sentences  over  until  the  one  idea 
they  expressed  took  full  possession  of  my  mind. 
George  could  prove  at  least  to  me  that  my  Willie 
was  innocent,  and  I must  obtain  this  proof  from 
him  by  any  means.  All  the  time  I was  traveling 
down  to  the  town  I was  pondering  over  this  secret. 
It  was  in  George  Denning's  heart;  but  was  not  I 
there  too?  and  had  he  not  a thousand  times  de- 
clared he  could  not,  if  he  would,  conceal  a thought 
from  me?  True,  it  must  be  full  of  anguish  and 
shame,  or  even,  maybe,  some  partnership  in  guilty 
knowledge,  or  George  would  have  come  forward  at 
once  to  free  my  brother.  Yet  both  of  them  had 
kept  silence ; and  Willie  had  risked  his  life  upon 
the  secret.  But  whatever  this  mystery  was  be- 
tween my  young  brother  and  my  betrothed  hus- 
band, I had  a right  to  know  it,  and  decide  upon  it 
for  myself— I,  no  longer  a child,  but  a woman,  who 
had  battled  with  the  world.  Endless  speculations 
crossed  my  mind,  always  strengthening  my  resolu- 
tion to  spend  my  life,  if  that  were  necessary,  in 
clearing  Willie  from  the  false  accusation  which  had 
sent  him  forth  a stranger  among  strangers. 

I knew  the  way  to  the  pretty  cottage  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  town ; for  I had  been  there  once,  not 
long  since,  with  George  and  Willie,  to  see  the  prep- 
arations they  were  both  making  for  me  after  their 
work-hours.  Something  of  the  old  hope  and  con- 
fidence awoke,  as  from  a long  and  miserable  trance, 
when  I swung  back  the  garden  wicket,  and  walked 
slowly  down  the  path  to  the  porch,  where  he  and 
I had  sat  together,  talking  in  interrupted  whispers, 
that  one  and  only  time  I ever  crossed  his  threshold. 

I needed  only  a few  words  from  his  lips ; and  though 
Willie  and  I might  have  something  to  forgive,  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  forgive  him ! I was  not  think- 
ing of  the  murdered  man  at  all,  and  scarcely  of 
crime,  in  connection  with  George ; only  that  there 
was  a painful  secret  between  us,  and  he  must  dis- 
close it  to  me.  As  I lingered  in  the  porch,  beforo 
the  door  which  was  to  h%ve  opened  to  me  as  a cher- 
ished wife,  the  latch  was  lifted  from  within,  and 
George  Denning  stood  face  to  face  with  me.  It 
was  only  a few  weeks  since  we  had  met,  but  they 
had  wrought  the  changes  of  a lifetime  in  him. 
When  I had  known  him  in  that  far  distant  past 
he  was  a strong,  powerful  man,  with  the  energy  of 
a warm  spirit  in  every  feature  of  his  handsome  face. 
Now  he  stood  before  me  gaunt,  and  pale,  and  shat- 
tered, with  a drooping  head,  and  languid  eyes  that 
hardly  kindled  into  life  as  they  rested  suddenly 
upon  me.  He  stretched  out  his  trembling  hand  to 
the  door-post  for  support,  but  it  6eemed  to  me  like 
a barrier  to  prevent  my  entrance. 

“I  am  not  coming  in,”  I said;  but  the  strong 
man  reeled  giddily,  and  would  have  stumbled  over 
his  own  threshold  if  I had  not  extended  my  arms  to 
his  help.  He  sank  down  upon  the  porch  seat,  and, 
leaning  his  head  upon  my  shoulder,  he  groaned 
bitterly. 

“Oh,  Rachel!”  he  cried,  in  a weak,  querulous 
voice,  like  an  ailing  child,  “how  I have  suffered ! 

I have  been  ill  almost  to  death,  ajjd  longing  all  tho 
time  for  one  sight  of  you.  But  you  have  come 
back  to  me.  God  bless  you,  my  Rachel ! You 
have  sought  me  out,  and  not  cast  me  off.  You 
are  a true  Christian,  Rachel.” 

“Willie  is  gone,”  I answered,  with  a keen  thrill 
of  joy  at  his  words  of  welcome.  “ It  was  we  who 
thought  you  had  forsaken  us,  never  coming  to  see 
us,  and  I counting  myself  a raurdcrer’6  sister.  But 
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Willie  says  you  know  he  is  innocent.  Tell  me, 
George;  trust  me  with  tho  secret.  What  is  it? 
What  can  it  be  that  could  hinder  you  coming  for- 
ward to  clear  Willie?" 

My  voice  fell  into  a whisper  as  I uttered  the  last 
words ; and  in  the  silence  that  followed  we  could 
hear  the  far-away  mournful  under-tone  from  the 
life  in  the  city,  that  always  sounds  to  me  like  a 
ceaseless  wailing  over  the  sorrow  and  crime  of  the 
crowded  homesteads.  But  in  the  gardens  round  us 
the  birds  were  singing  their  last  and  gayest  songs 
in  the  spring  twilight;  and  the  children,  in  their 
new  freedom  from  the  pinching  cold  of  winter,  were 
filling  the  quiet  places  with  noisy  laughter. 

“Rachel,”  said  George,  raising  himself  up  from 
leaning  against  me,  and  looking  away  from  me 
with  languid  and  gloomy  eyes,  “there  is  no  secret. 
I know  nothing  but  what  you  know.  Of  course 
Willie  thinks  that  I believe  him  innocent,  as  I do, 
upon  my  own  soul.  How  could  a lad  like  him  be 
guilty  of  such  a crime  ? It  will  make  no  difference 
between  us  that  suspicion  fell  upon  him,  Rachel. 
I meant  to  see  him  before  he  sailed,  but  I was  so 
ill.  See  how  I tremble  even  now !” 

He  did  tremble  like  one  of  the  young  leaves  upon 
the  slender  twigs  of  the  poplar-trees  in  the  hedge- 
rows, and  his  voice  was  more  shaken  than  his  frame. 

“George,”  I answered,  “though  I was  Willie’s 
own  sister,  I did  not  clear  him.  Why  did  he  fly 
like  a criminal,  and  hide  for  his  life?  There  is 
some  reason,  some  secret  between  you,  and  I will 
find  it  out.  If  it  takes  my  whole  life  I must  know 
it.  There  can  be  nothing  more  between  us  unless 
J'ou  will  tell  me.  Oh ! tell  me.  I love  you ; but  I 
am  no  silly  girl  to  love  you  blindly.  I will  never 
marry  you  with  a mystery  that  may  be  murder  be- 
tween us.  How  did  this  old  man  die  ? Who  was 
the  murderer,  George  ? And  why  should  you  and 
Willie  risk  every  thing  to  screen  him  ?” 

“There  is  no  mystery,”  ho  said,  in  a tone  of 
weariness,  and  leaning  his  head  back  against  the 
wall,  with  his  eyes  closed,  and  his  pale  sunken  face 
upturned  to  mine;  “I  kn6w  nothing,  Rachel. 
Willie  fled  in  a kind  of  panic;  that  is  all  I know. 
You  are  sacrificing  yourself  and  me  for  nothing; 
but  if  you  will  leave  me,  you  must ; I can  not  help 
it.  I did  not  think  you  could  speak  and  look  like 
this ; when  I am  ill,  too.  I should  like  you  to  go 
away  now,  and  write  to  mo  when  you  are  calmer. 
You  excite  me  too  much.” 

He  spoke  in  the  petulant  manner  of  a sick  man, 
and  I tried  to  soothe  him ; but  ho  seemed  impatient 
for  me  to  be  gone,  and  I left  him,  looking  back  as  I 
stepped  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  porch,  to  catch  a 
farewell  glance  of  mingled  agony  and  relief  upon 
his  wasted  face.  I went  home  to  my  native  town, 
and  settled  my  few  affairs  there,  with  the  determ- 
ination to  return,  and  put  myself  into  some  position 
where  I could  watch  him  constantly,  or  regain  my 
influence  over  him.  I had  heard  of  a woman  being 
wanted  in  Mr.  Saxon’s  binding-room,  and  I applied 
immediately  to  him  for  the  place,  giving  an  assumed 
name,  and  securing  myself  from  detection  as  Will- 
iam Holland’s  sister. 

n. 

So  all  that  night  I sat  up,  being  too  wakeful  and 
feverish  for  any  thought  of  sleep ; sometimes  rest- 
ing for  an  hour  upon  the  haunted  hearth,  and  then 
pacing  to  and  fro  through  the  empty,  sounding 
rooms,  and  trying  restlessly  the  locked  doors  of 
those  work-rooms  where  I was  to  meet  with  George ; 
for  to-morrow,  Mr.  Saxon  had  said,  his  foreman, 
who  had  been  dangerously  ill,  was  about  to  resume 
his  employment.  He  would  not  dream,  let  the 
visions  of  his  troubled  sleep  be  wild  rs  they  might 
be,  of  the  meeting  that  lay  before  h:  ; on  this  day, 
that  was  dawning  faint  and  gray  tLrough  the  de- 
serted house.  At  an  early  hour  the  other  workmen 
came,  and  saw  in  me  a grave,  quiet,  dull  woman, 
who  was  willing  to  be  a drudge  to  her  sewing-press ; 
but  I was  waiting  stealthily  for  George.  To  me 
there  were  no  other  beings  in  the  world  but  our  two 
selves,  no  other  interest  but  the  secret  between  us. 
I heard  him  coming  up  the  outer  stair,  which  led 
from  the  yard,  step  by  step,  while  I 6at  still  at 
the  sewing-press,  working  at  the  handicraft  I had 
learned  as  a child.  There  was  something  death- 
like in  his  face,  a livid,  leaden  dawning  of  despair, 
when  he  saw  me,  though  his  former  comrades  flocked 
in  from  other  work-rooms  to  welcome  him.  We 
were  not  alone  once  during  the  day ; and  as  the 
hours  passed  by  I perceived  a change  coming  over 
his  expression — a dogged,  sullen  aspect  of  resolve ; 
a strong  making  up  his  mind  to  the  contest  with 
me. 

I thought  I had  not  entered  upon  my  mode  of 
action  rashly,  yet  I had  not  in  the  least  foreseen 
what  my  life  would  be.  I reckoned  upon  George 
yielding  in  a few  weeks  at  the  utmost,  and  confiding 
his  secret,  whatever  it  might  be,  to  my  keeping. 
But  I had  not  counted  upon  the  slow  and  tortur- 
ing death  of  love,  and  the  deadly  suspicion,  ever 
strengthening  itself,  that  sprang  up  in  its  place. 
My  impressions  of  the  crime  I was  setting  myself  to 
track  out  had  been  as  vague  ns  those  of  any  wo- 
man's would  be,  when  tho  guilt  appeared  to  rest 
either  upon  her  lover  or  her  brother;  nor  had  I 
measured  my  strength  for  the  dreadful  task  I had 
chosen.  When  the  hours  of  work  were  over,  and 
every  one  except  myself  left  the  blood-stained  and 
abandoned  dwelling,  then  I began  to  know  full  well, 
with  a deep,  and  keen,  and  awful  insight.  What  tho 
sin  was  which  had  driven  my  brother  into  exile, 
and  tho  secret  of  which  was  hidden  in  the  heart  of 
my  betrothed  husband.  Then — when  there  came 
the  ghostly  sense  of  a presence  that  had  passed  away 
bodily,  but  might  still  be  lurking  unheard  and  un- 
seen about  the  place  of  violence ; when  my  feet  trod 
the  stairs  up  which  the  murdered  man  had  ascended 
to  meet  his  death ; when  I sat  upon  tho  hearth, 
where  he  had  rested  for  the  last  time,  thinking  little 
that  its  homely  warmth  and  light  were  to  be  never 
more  for  him — then  I realized  the  utter  horror  of  tho 
deed  of  murder  that  had  hurried  him  out  of  life, 
without  time  for  preparation  or  repentance.  During 
tho  long  summer  evenings  of  the  first  year,  after 
Mr.  Saxon  had  gained  enough  confidence  in  me  to 
leave  the  woijt-rppms  unlocked,  I used  to  mount  to 
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that  fatal  attic,  where  the  daylight  lingered  some 
half-hour  after  it  had  forsaken  the  streets  below ; and 
amidst  the  countless  pages  of  blank  paper,  wondered 
whether  any  of  them  would  ever  be  employed  in 
sending  forth  the  haunting  secret  to  the  world. 
These  walls  which  I could  touch  ; yonder  eye-like 
window  with  its  beam  of  disclosing  light ; these  had 
sheltered  and  shone  upon  the  murderer  in  his  deed, 
as  they  sheltered  and  shone  upon  me.  This  dead 
and  secret  closet,  lying  in  accumulated  darkness  like 
a lurking-place  for  crime,  what  could  not  it  tell  me 
were  the  oppressive  silence  of  the  tainted  attic  once 
broken  ? The  deep  shadows  always  dwelling  in  the 
corners  and  under  the  steep  rafters  were  only  a de- 
gree less  ghastly,  for  they  seemed  still  to  curtain  it, 
than  the  murderous  scene  itself;  yet  they  were 
there,  as  an  irremovable  veil  before  my  eyes,  from 
morning  till  evening. 

At  first  there  was  keen  expectation  to  keep  me 
up.  Every  morning,  when  I heard  George  Den- 
ning’s foot  upon  the  stair,  my  heart  beat  with  the 
hope  that  to-day  he  would  break  through  his  awful 
reserve.  Every  evening,  as  he  tarried  until  all  the 
workmen  had  left  the  premises,  sometimes  linger- 
ing and  loitering  about  with  a restless  step  and  un- 
certain air,  I felt  certain  that  now  he  was  about  to 
speak.  All  day  long  he  was  in  the  6ame  room  with 
me.  I could  look  at  any  moment  into  his  set  face, 
or  compel  him  to  reply  to  my  questions  about  the 
work ; but  it  was  not  possible  to  tear  thig  secret 
from  him  after  he  had  sealed  it  down  in  his  inmost, 
heart.  It  always  seemed  so  near  to  me,  so  close  to 
my  possession ; not  a minute  but  it  was  in  his  power 
to  utter  it  into  my  hearkening  ears,  but  no  craving, 
no  supplication  of  mine  could  force  that  minute,  or 
that  utterance  to  come.  With  a dreary  fellowship 
of  despair  and  bitter  regret,  we  were  stifling  day 
after  day  the  love,  which  had  been  more  the  steady 
and  long-tried  affection  of  a man  and  woman  than 
the  fitful  passion  of  a boy  and  girl.  There  was  in 
his  manner  a grave  and  suffering  dignity,  but  also 
a hopeless  silence.  It  was  as  if  some  mute,  inar- 
ticulate being  possessed  a knowledge  that  was  es- 
sential to  me,  and  I could  read  at  times  a faint  hint 
of  it  in  its  troubled  eyes,  but  could  never  hear  it  in 
its  urgent  import. 

After  twelve  months  of  this  desperate  conflict  be- 
tween us,  I was  told  he  was  going  to  be  married. 
The  girl  was  a young,  silly,  pretty  creature,  who 
took  a fancy  to  him,  and  did  all  the  wooing  perse- 
veringly  herself.  I had  heard  of  it  in  the  way  of 
gossip  from  the  other  workmen;  but  he  told  me 
himself  a day  or  two  before  his  wedding,  speaking 
in  a low  and  trembling  voice,  while  his  face  was 
turned  away  from  me  over  his  work.  I had  no- 
thing to  say,  and  my  silence  provoked  him.  He 
threw  down  his  tools,  and  drew  nearer  to  my  table, 
but  slowly  and  doubtingly. 

“Have  you  no  pity?”  he  cried,  with  an  under- 
tone of  suppressed  fierceness;  “you  are  sacrificing 
yourself,  and  me  for  a wild  fancy.  I have  no  secret 
to  tell  you ; yet  you  haunt  this  place  with  your  pale, 
sickly  face,  till  I would  rather  see  the  ghost  of  the 
dead  man  himself.  Rachel,  I will  marry  you  now, 
if  you  will  have  me.  Or  I will  pay  your  passage 
over  to  America.  Only  leave  this  place.  Do  not 
torment  me  with  your  everlasting  presence.” 

“No,”  I said;  “these  twelve  months  my  suspi- 
cion has  been  growing,  and  111  remain  here  till  I’ve 
proved  it.  Maybe  I am  ordained  to  be  the  avenger 
of  that  murder,  and  I shall  find  it  out  in  time ; in 
the  appointed  time.  Marry  you,  George  Denning  ? 
Marry  you,  when  you  know,  and  I know,  that  there 
is  a guilty  secret  on  your  soul,  perhaps  even  to  the 
crime  of  murder.  We  are  fellow-workpeople,  and 
we  will  remain  so  till  the  end  comes.  If  there  is 
no  consciousness  of  sin  in  you,  you  will  at  least 
tolerate  my  presence.” 

“I  can  not,” he  groaned,  “I  can  not! ’’and  he 
strode  across  the  floor,  and  mounted  the  winding 
staircase  into  the  paper -room  above,  where  he 
staid  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  being  busy,  as  it 
seemed,  with  the  crowded  reams  of  paper,  with 
which  our  present  employer  overstocked  himself 
until  the  attic  was  filled  to  the  roof.  I made  an 
errand  once  to  follow  him,  and  found  him  toiling, 
with  all  his  great  strength,  at  arranging  the  heavy 
packages;  and  when  the  time  for  leaving  work 
came,  and  he  passed  through  the  binding -room 
where  I was  getting  my  tea,  he  looked  faint  and 
haggard  with  exhaustion.  During  the  past  winter 

I had  left  off  lighting  my  lire  in  the  kitchen,  choos- 
ing to  sit  by  the  one  kept  burning  in  the  work- 
room ; and  all  that  night  I fancied  I heard  again 
the  heavy  sounds  of  his  day’s  toil  in  the  attic  over- 
head. 

He  was  married  on  a Sunday,  and  came  back  to 
work  the  next  day,  not  allowing  himself  and  liis 
silly  young  wife  even  a brief  holiday ; and  once, 
when  in  the  folly  of  the  first  month  of  marriage 
she  made  an  excuse  to  follow  him  to  his  work-shop, 
she  went  home  in  tears  from  his  stem  chiding.  I 
thought  his  marriage  would  not  touch  me ; yet  it 
made  a vital  difference.  Hitherto  there  had  been 
a subtle  hope  underlying  all  my  suspicion,  that  the 
secret  was  less  deadly  than  I feared,  so  that  once 
known  to  me  with  its  extenuating  circumstances, 
there  might  still  be  a possibility  of  loving  him 
again,  but  its  confession  or  its  discovery  now  could 
never  reunite  us.  That  was  over;  and  only  for 
Willie’s  sake,  who  wrote  piteous  and  heart-broken 
letters  from  his  place  of  banishment,  I would  perse- 
vere to  the  end.  A new  form  of  my  life  began, 
with  no  hope  in  it ; only  a feverish  anxiety  in  its 
stead.  We  were  together  day  after  day ; more  to- 
gether than  he  and  his  wife.  As  I sat  at  my  sew- 
ing-press, stitching  the  sheets  that  he  bound  into 
books,  there  was  for  both  the  perpetual  conscious- 
ness of  the  other’s  presence.  Almost  every  word 
that  varied  the  quiet  of  that  dreary  room  was  spoken 
by  his  voice  or  mine.  Few  footsteps  crossed  the 
floor  save  ours.  Every  movement  of  the  one  was 
heard,  seen,  felt  by  the  other.  I had  only  to  glance 
aside  from  my  press,  and  my  eye  caught  his  face, 
grim  and  stony,  yet  with  flashes  of  despair  under 
my  scrutiny.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  speak  to 
me  often,  to  give  directions  or  to  ask  questions 
about  my  work,  and  his  voice  always  faltered  as  he 
spoke,  but  never  change^  ip  it  did  if  he 
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were  compelled  to  utter  my  name.  On  my  side  I 
was  very  calm,  but  always  watching.  Whenever 
he  mounted  the  corner  staircase  his  last  glance 
showed  him  that  I was  noticing  and  listening  to 
every  movement.  I know  every  expression  of  his 
face,  and  every  tone  of  his  voice,  so  as  to  measure 
accurately  every  emotion  that  thrilled  through  his 
heart  and  soul.  Sometimes  by  a few  words  from 
the  pages  under  my  hand,  or  by  a softly  sung  verse 
— he  used  to  love  my  singing — of  some  hymn  of  judg- 
ment and  threatened  vengeance,  I could  make  his 
stem  features  quiver  like  those  of  a child  in  dread 
of  punishment.  Let  him  come  as  early  as  he  would 
in  the  morning,  I was  seated  at  my  press  before 
him ; and  in  the  evening  he  left  me  still  sitting  be- 
side the  work-room  fire.  There  was  no  moment  of 
his  working  life,  the  daily  hours  of  toil  in  which  he 
earned  his  bread,  but  I was  beside  him,  haunting 
him — the  embodiment  of  a horrible  suspicion,  set 
against  him  as  a living  sign  of  an  unuttered  and  as 
yet  undefined  accusation. 

But  this  was  not  ail.  From  his  early  youth 
George  had  been  a member  of  a Methodist  congre- 
gation, holdinga  somewhat  honorable  position  among 
them ; and  in  his  religious  life  I was  with  him,  at 
his  side ; noticing,  listening,  catching  up  every  word 
he  suffered  to  fall  from  his  lips.  All  the  profession 
required  of  us  was  that  we  were  seeking  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come ; and  if  ever  hopeless  wretches 
needed  to  escape  from  coming  wrath,  he,  George 
Denning,  was  one,  and  I,  Rachel  Holland,  was  an- 
other. In  our  weekly  meetings,  where  each  in 
turn  gave  an  account  of  his  inner  life  during  the 
past  week,  I placed  myself  opposite  to  him,  where 
my  gaze  could  be  fixed  upon  him  in  that  circle 
where  all  else  sat  with  closed  or  downcast  eyes, 
while  he  gave  utterance  to  the  few,  feeble,  common- 
place empty  words  he  dared  to  speak  before  me, 
let  his  heart  burn  within  him  as  it  would.  It  was 
the  mockery  of  a soul-refreshing  confession,  the 
dead  image  of  a living  fellowship.  Twice  he  broke 
out  into  wild,  ungovernable  lamentations,  full  of  an 
exceeding  bitterness  and  mystery,  which  shook  him 
in  every  nerve,  and  left  him  without  strength  or 
speech;  while  it  was  in  my  power,  by  a chance 
solemn  word  here  and  there,  some  awful  threaten- 
ing, some  dread  suggestive  verse  which  hinted  at 
an  unknown  sin,  to  turn  his  pale  face  with  fear,  or 
blank  with  conviction,  while  his  strong  frame  heaved 
with  groans  he  dared  not  utter. 

But  the  suffering  was  not  all  his — scarcely  more 
his  than  mine.  Alas  for  the  dreary  dying  away  of 
all  the  hope  and  bloom  of  womanhood ! Only  seven 
hours  of  innocent,  forgetful  sleep,  and  all  the  sev- 
enteen remaining  burdened  with  one  maddening 
thought.  I marveled  to  myself,  as  day  after  day  I 
drudged  at  my  work,  at  the  dull,  deadly  hatred  that 
possessed  me  against  this  man,  who  had  been  the 
object  of  my  most  tender  love.  Was  it  he  and  I 
who  had  rambled  through  dewy  lanes  in  the  quiet 
dusk  or  sleeping  moonlight,  with  low-toned  voices 
and  twined  hands  and  half  stolen  kisses — was  it  he 
and  I,  in  truth,  who  had  passed  through  that  trance 
together?  Or  was  it  not  some  dreamy  Paradise, 
some  deception  of  my  crazed  brain  ? Then  I scarce- 
ly ventured  to  lift  up  my  eyes  to  his  if  he  were  look- 
ing at  me ; now  it  was  he  whose  eyelids  fell  before 
my  glance,  and  who  turned  aside  his  head  and 
shrank  away  from  my  nearer  approach.  Even 
when,  as  years  rolled  on,  I saw  the  strong  frame 
showing  tokens  of  early  age  and  incurable  decline 
from  the  prolonged  anguish  of  his  mind,  I permitted 
no  relenting  from  my  fell  purpose.  I was  rather 
jealous  lost  disease  should  snatch  from  me  this  wan, 
wasting  man,  who  still  held  in  his  hidden  heart  the 
secret  for  which  I had  sacrificed  all  my  womanli- 
ness, and  for  which  my  brother  yet  pined  in  miser- 
able banishment.  I also  suffered  the  agonies  of 
despair  before  this  speechless  possessor  of  a secret 
that  had  robbed  me  of  all  the  hopes  and  joys  and 
loves  of  life. 

But  it  came  to  pass  that  after  seven  years  of 
ceaseless  watching,  when  I had  grown  old  and  worn- 
down  into  a passive  and  sullen  endurance  of  my 
condition,  there  awoke  within  me  one  Eastertide  a 
restless  and  vehement  desire  to  revisit  my  native 
town,  where  I had  left  no  trace  of  myself,  except  a 
vague  rumor  that  I was  soon  going  to  join  my 
brother  in  America.  I asked  leave  of  my  master 
to  take  holiday  from  the  eve  of  Good  Friday  until 
Easter  Monday,  and  started  forth  a gray,  nerveless, 
fearful  woman,  from  the  tomblike  stillness  of  the 
solitary  house  into  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  world. 
Once  more,  with  shaking  heart,  I trod  the  dolorous 
way  along  which  I had  left  Willie  quailing  beneath 
the  eyes  and  whispers  of  our  band  of  witnesses ; and 
once  more  I stood  before  the  threshold  crossed  by 
my  mother’s  feet,  and  where  upon  peaceful  Sundav 
cvcnings  I had  watched  Willie  and  George  going 
away  with  many  backward  glances  and  gestures  of 
farewell.  I had  hoped  that  I should  find  it  empty 
and  deserted  like  the  house  I came  from,  and  that  I 
might  have  wandered  alone  through  the  rooms 
again ; but  there  was  the  noise  of  laughter  within, 
and  the  shadows  of  flitting  figures  upon  the  lighted 
curtains,  and  I turned  away  to  seek  the  only  asy- 
lym  I would  enter  in  my  native  town. 

It  was  one  of  a row  of  poor  alms-houses  built 
amidst  the  graves  of  the  church-yard,  and  under 
the  shadow  of  the  church  tower.  A short  by-path 
was  trodden  down  over  the  little  mounds,  and  I was 
guided  across  it  by  the  glimmering  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  small  dwellings.  Again  I tarried  on  a 
threshold,  listening;  for  I did  not  know  that  my 
only  and  aged  friend  was  still  living,  and  my  heart 
bounded  as  the  sound  of  a cheery  voice,  shrill  with 
years,  like  the  high  notes  of  an  old  flute,  came  like 
music  to  my  ears.  As  soon  as  the  twittering  song 
was  ended  I tapped  lightly  at  the  door.  There  was 
the  brisk  clicking  of  a stick  upon  the  quarried  floor 
within,  and  then  the  door  was  opened  widely,  as  if 
the  aged  woman  had  done  forever  with  fear  or  dis- 
trust, and  was  ready  to  welcome  the  whole  world 
to  her  poor  hearth. 

“ Charlotte,”  I said,  faintly,  “ I am  Rachel  Hol- 
land. Don’t  you  know  me?  Willie  Holland's 
sister?” 

In  a moment  the  withered  hand  had  caught  mins, 
and  led  me  in  from  the  dark  night,  and  seated  me 
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in  her  own  chair  by  the  fireside,  with  many  mut- 
tered words  of  delight  and  amazement.  The  poor 
desolate  old  creature  rejoiced  over  me  as  if  I had 
been  her  daughter,  and  spread  her  scanty  meal  for 
me  with  the  finest  edge  of  hospitable  gladness.  For 
a little  while,  as  I looked  round  the  tiny  room,  un- 
changed since  the  time  when  as  a child  I came  here 
on  busy  days  at  home,  to  be  out  of  my  mother’s 
way,  and  had  played  at  keeping  house,  compelling 
the  old  alms-woman  to  leave  the  work  to  me  and  let 
me  wait  upon  her— for  a little  while  I felt  that  if 
but  one  more  shade  of  forgetfulness  would  come 
over  the  weary  years  between,  I could  be  once 
again  a buoyant,  thoughtless  girl.  It  was  not  till 
Charlotte  settled  herself  on  the  colder  side  of  the 
hearth  and  peered  at  me  anxiously  fromjjehind 
her  spectacles  that  the  bitterness  of  the  present  re- 
turned. 

“Has  thee  come  across  the  seas?”  she  asked, 
with  a woman’s  keen  glance  at  my  poor  dress. 

“No;  I’ve  been  at  work,”  I answered;  “I’ve 
never  been  to  Willie  yet.” 

“Thee  has  been  ailing,”  she  continued,  “and 
fallen  behindhand,  maybe,  with  the  world.  Why 
did  thee  not  come  home  to  me  for  a bit,  Rachel  ? 
Eh ! I’ve  thought  of  thee  many  a night  and  day, 
thee  and  Willie.  Lass,  Willie  never  did  that; 
many’s  the  time  I’ve  said  it  out  loud  to  satisfy  my- 
self ; little  Willie  never  could  do  that.  It  will  be 
made  clear,  Rachel,  in  its  own  time.” 

Weeping  was  a rare  luxury  to  me;  but  I wept 
then,  with  old  Charlotte’s  shriveled  arm  round  my 
neck  and  her  broken  voice  speaking  homely  words 
of  comfort.  A new  tranquillity  came  over  me,  and 
a strange  sense  of  soothing,  in  being  once  again 
cared  for  and  wept  with.  The  alms-woman’s  sim- 
ple, cheery  talk,  the  yellow-stained  walls,  with  their 
rows  of  polished  tins,  the  sanded  floor,  the  low  bed, 
where  I lay  down  to  fitful  slumbers,  on  a level  with 
the  window  which  overlooked  the  church-yard,  with 
its  quiet  graves  asleep  in  the  moonlight — all  seemed 
to  restore  me  to  my  childhood.  Only  now  and  then, 
both  waking  and  sleeping,  there  crossed  ray  fancy 
visions  of  the  empty,  echoing,  haunted  house  left 
behind,  with  ghostly  faces  reflected  in  my  little 
looking-glass,  and  ghostly  feet  gliding  to  and  fro 
with  a silence  worse  than  the  sounding  of  my  own 
steps. 

In  the  morning — the  morning  of  the  emblematic 
passover  from  the  house  of  bondage — I went  to 
church  with  my  friend,  sitting  beside  her  in  the 
chancel  upon  the  seats  set  apart  for  the  alms-women. 
There  was  a sense  of  ft*  edom,  a deliverance  from  a 
corroding  captivity  of  my  soul ; I could  pray ; for 
George  Denning  was  not  in  the  same  house  of 
prayer.  Before  n.e,  beneath  the  fair  white  linen 
cloth  which  covered  the  sacramental  elements,  was 
the  altar-cloth  of  crimson  velvet  with  its  sacred 
initials,  and  the  golden  halo  round  them,  which  I 
had  been  working  with  my  own  fingers  on  that  ter- 
rible doomsday  that  had  fallen  upon  us.  The 
“I.  H.  S.”  was  just  beneath  the  edge  of  the  snowy 
cover,  and  I saw  and  heard  nothing  else  of  the  sol- 
emn sen  ice.  Dimly  and  vaguely,  but  irresistibly, 
these  words  laid  hold  of  my  thoughts,  “Jesus,  the 
Saviour  of  men.” 

A profound  peace — “peace  on  earth,  and  good- 
will toward  all” — possessed  me  as  I left  the  church 
with  the  congregation;  and  while  the  alms-woman, 
in  her  simple  faith,  remained  for  the  concluding 
service,  I paced  to  and  fro  in  the  church-yard,  past 
the  graves  of  my  parents.  But  with  this  peace  there 
mingled  a strong  yearning  for  action,  for  returning 
once  more  to  my  house  of  bondage,  and  freeing  my- 
self at  once  and  forever  from  its  doleful  captivity. 
Even  the  thought  that  I should  set  George  Denning 
free  was  pleasant  to  me,  for  here,  close  to  the  lanes 
and  fields  where  we  had  played  as  children,  and 
loitered  as  lovers,  I remembered  him  as  he  was  be- 
fore the  sea?  and  blight  came  upon  our  lives.  He, 
too,  should  be  freed  upon  this  day  of  accomplished 
sacrifice.  He  also  should  be  forgiven,  if  he  knew 
not  what  he  did. 

With  reluctance  the  aged  woman  gave  me  leave 
to  depart;  though  my  face,  long  set  into  sorrow, 
was  beginning  to  soften  into  a snadowy  smile.  The 
early  night  was  closing  in  when  I returned  to  the 
streets  through  which  I had  crept,  a bard  and  deso- 
late woman,  the  day  before ; but  I had  tasted  love 
again,  human  and  divine ; I had  stooped  to  taste  it, 
and  in  my  hidden  heart  I blessed  the  groups  of  happy 
beings  whom  I passed.  The  bells  of  the  churches 
chimed  together  overhead,  making  a gladsome  music 
all  the  way  along,  as  I pressed  on  to  the  central 
street,  where  the  deserted  house  was  waiting  for 
me,  with  its  tainted  attic  and  empty  chambers. 
Under  a lamp  I met  George  Denning’s  silly  young 
wife,  with  a baby  in  her  aims,  and  talking  gayly 
with  some  companions;  but  though  my  heart 
stopped  in  its  rapturous  throbbing  for  a moment,  I 
moved  gently  out  of  her  path,  and  did  not  grudge 
her  laughter,  for  little  mirth  had  she  with  her  strick- 
en husband.  She  might  have  been  coming  from  the 
house,  for  a minute  more  and  it  rose  before  me  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  with  its  steep  roof 
overtopping  all  the  others ; and  there  in  the  little 
dormer-window,  glimmering  like  a feeble  glow- 
worm, there  shone  the  palest,  faintest  mote  of  light 
from  within,  just  visible  in  the  gathering  darkness 
of  the  night. 

I understood  the  tell-tale  beam,  and  a sudden  tin- 
gling ran  through  all  my  veins.  At  the  very  moment 
in  which  I had  surrendered  the  purpose  of  my  life  I 
was  to  receive  its  fulfillment.  I entered  the  house 
as  silently  as  death.  The  smouldering  fire  upon  my 
hearth,  not  kindled  by  me,  gave  me  light  to  find 
the  soundles'  _ist  slippers,  with  which  I could  steal 
unheard  pon  the  busy  laborer,  who  was  at  work 
upon  uis  universal  holiday.  Doors  that  would 
ha  o creaked  under  less  careful  and  less  steady  fin- 
gers turned  noiselessly  upon  their  hinges  as  they 
admitted  me;  and  the  mouldering  floors  gave  no 
warning  of  my  stealthy  approach.  Only  my  heart 
beat,  and  my  pulses  throbbed  clamorously  in  my  1 
ears,  until  I had  to  tarry  for  a minute  underneath 
the  attic,  where  there  was  the  dull  heavy  thud  of 
weightv  reams  of  paper  thrown  down  in  haste.  I 
crept  partly  up  the  winding  stairs,  and  stood  still 
in  the  deep  shadows  where  I eould  see  him,  myself 
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unseen,  at  the  furthest  end  of  the  crowded  room. 

He  had  been  toiling  long,  for  the  sweat  and  pallor 
of  exhaustion  were  upon  his  haggard  face,  and  his 
white  lips  were  pinched  for  breath  ; but  still  he  la- 
bored, bearing  piles  of  paper,  upon  which  the  dust 
of  years  had  gathered,  out  of  the  dark  closet  into 
a scanty  space  he  had  cleared,  upon  the  very  spot 
where  the  murdered  man  had  lain.  Each  packet 
he  unwrapped  and  examined  carefully,  laying  it 
down  with  a growing  pallor  and  a deeper  sigh,  and 
retreating  again  behind  the  thin  partition  whic’. 
hid  him  from  my  sight.  At  last  he  staid  so  long 
that  I stole  on  warily  over  the  piled-up  papers  to 
the  opened  door  of  the  secret  closet.  He  had  sunk 
to  his  knees,  and  was  holding  to  the  feeble  light  of 
his  candle  a yellow  page,  with  writing  almost  ef- 
faced by  time — the  one  stained  paper  among  thou- 
sands of  blank  and  empty  sheets.  His  thin  and 
wasted  fingers  grasped  it  with  a desperate  clutch, 
hut  he  trembled  throughout  his  whole  frame,  until 
he  could  not  steady  himself  to  read  it.  One  step 
forward  and  I stood  beside  him,  leaning  over  him,  " 
and  in  a moment  detecting  that  the  time-stained 
lines  were  in  his  own  handwriting. 

“My  God!”  he  gasped,  as  he  felt  the  touch  of 
my  dress,  and  looked  up  straight  into  my  bending 
face ; but  his  painful  breath  failed  him,  and  he  fell 
prostrate  at  my  feet,  only  drawing  under  him  the 
paper  which  he  grasped  so  desperately.  I stood 
motionless,  for  before  me  were  passing,  in  dreary 
procession,  all  the  weary,  weary  days  I had  dragged 
through  waiting  for  this  moment ; my  seared  life, 
weeks,  and  months,  and  years,  crossed  in  funeral 
sadness  my  kindled  memory ; until  last  of  all  came 
the  vague  and  dim  but  heavenly  vision,  when  on 
the  morning  of  this  day  I bowed  my  head  in  pray- 
er, and,  lifting  up  my  tearful  eyes,  beheld  the 
“I.H.  S.”  and  heard  a secret  voice  in  my  soul 
whispering,  “ Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  men.” 

“ George !”  I said,  stooping  over  him,  and  laying 
my  hand  gently  upon  the  gray  head  at  my  feet— 

• 1 George,  I came  back  to  tell  you  I would  leave 
this  place  in  pity  for  myself  and  you.  To-day  and 
yesterday  Heaven  has  shown  me  that  there  is  yet 
love  for  us.  I have  meddled  with  vengeance  too 
long.  Now  it  is  made  clear  to  me  that  I am  worse 
than  you,  even  if  you  are  a murderer ; for  I have 
been  your  destruction  body  and  souL” 

“That  is  true!”  he  cried,  hoarsely,  though  his 
voice  was  very  low;  “help  me,  Rachel;  I can  not 
breathe.  Raise  me  up.” 

I lifted  him  up  in  my  arms  and  rested  his  head 
against  me,  fanning  the  stifled  air  about  us  to  bring 
a purer  breeze  to  his  quivering  lips.  As  his  -trength 
came  back  a little  I supported  him  over  ths  scat- 
tered packets,  and  opened  the  narrow  window  for 
the  evening  wind  to  breathe  upon  him.  The  streets 
below  were  dark  and  quiet,  as  with  a Sabbath  rest 
from  labor,  and  no  illumination  rose  up  from  open 
shops ; but  the  stars  were  come  out  brightly,  and 
the  moon  was  shining,  though  we  could  not  see  her 
from  our  western  casement,  and  her  yellow  light 
blending  with  the  glittering  of  the  stars,  shed  a 
faint  gleam  upon  George’s  pallid  face,  and  his  nerv- 
ous fingers  grasping  still  the  written  paper.  Yet 
the  dimness  hid  the  changes  that  time  and  trouble 
had  made;  and  in  that  confased  glimmering  the 
features  I looked  down  upon  were  the  features  of 
my  playmate  in  years  gone  by,  of  my  betrothed 
husband,  to  whom  I had  linked  myself  for  life. 

“ It  is  fit  for  me  to  die  here,”  he  muttered ; “ I 
have  been  dying  by  inches  ever  since ; and  it  is  fit 
for  me  to  be  hurried  off  at  last.  Take  the  paper, 

Rachel ; it  is  found  too  late.  There,  take  it ; it  is 
my  legacy  to  you.  You  have  your  secret  at  last.” 

He  thrust  the  paper  in  my  hand,  making  a help- 
less effort  to  close  my  fingers  upon  it,  but  I let  it 
float  away,  and  fall  rustling  on  to  the  floor.  There 
was  no  thought  in  my  mind  but  of  the  days  of  old, 
when  he  and  I were  boy  and  girl  together.  This 
hideous  dream  would  be  over  soon,  and  I should 
wake  to  his  morning  call  under  my  window,  and 
my  fearful  fancies  would  be  half-laughed  and  half- 
caressed  away. 

“I’d  no  thought  to  do  it,”  he  said,  speaking 
painfully;  “he  held  a bond  of  mine  for  a hundred 
pounds,  and  he  never  let  me  rest.  I was  fitting  up 
my  home  for  Rachel,  and  he  was  threatening  me 
with  a prison.  The  old  miser  kept  his  hoard  in  the 
closet  yonder,  and  when  he  found  that  I had  seen 
him  go  to  it — it  was  late,  and  he  believed  every 
one  of  us  were  gone — he  flew  at  me  like  a madman. 

I never  meant  to  murder  him.” 

The  moon  had  gone  under  a cloud ; and  behind 
us  the  candle  in  the  closet  burned  dim,  so  that  his 
face  was  only  a blank  whiteness,  with  two  burning 
eyes  in  which  the  light  of  life  glimmered  fitfully ; 
but  I could  not  turn  away  my  gaze  from  it,  even  to 
glance  round  the  attic,  where  the  evening  wind  was 
fluttering  and  rustling  many  a sheet  of  paper,  until 
the  whole  place  seemed  alive  with  restless  sounds 
and  movements.  I drew  his  head  down  again  upon 
my  bosom,  and  laid  my  cheek  against  his  clammy 
forehead. 

“ I was  so  strong,”  he  murmured,  clenching  his 
feeble  fingers,  “ I did  not  know  that  death  could  be 
in  my  grip.  Rachel,  I wrote  a confession — it,  is 
there  on  the  floor;  take  care  of  it  when  I am  gone 
— and  I placed  it  in  a ream  of  paper  which  would 
be  opened  shortly,  only  giving  me  time  for  a sure 
escape.  But  Willie  had  come  back  to  seek  me, 
and  had  seen  all  and  fled,  for  my  sake  and  yours. 

If  the  lad  had  been  convicted  I would  have  saved 
him  at  the  price  of  my  own  life ; but  there  was  no- 
thing against  him,  and  there  would  have  been  ev- 
ery thing  against  me.  When  we  searched  for  a 
trace  of  the  murderer  I hid  the  paper  far  back  in 
the  closet  under  hundreds  of  other  reams,  thinking 
to  secure  it  when  a safe  time  came.  But  you  have 
been  ever  watching  me.” 

Down  in  the  quiet  street  below  there  came  the 
patter  of  children’s  feet  upon  the  pavement,  and 
the  chatter  of  children’s  voices.  The  dying  roan 
heard  them,  and  tried  to  raise  himself. 

“I  have  had  children,”  he  sighed,  “but  they 
never  laughed  and  clapped  their  hands  for  me. 

Every  morning  I came  from  their  cradles  to  look 
upon  your  face,  Rachel ; and  there  was  always,  a 
curse  in  lit-;  ^pw.t^pin  of  | the  father  will  be  vis- 
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EX-GOVERNOR  STANFORD,  OF 
CALIFORNIA. 

Wf.  present  our  readers  this  week  with  an  accu- 
rate Portrait  of  Lelaxd  Stanford,  President  ofthe 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  of  California,  and  late  Gov- 
ernor of  that  State.  The  Company  of  which  Mr. 
Stanford  is  President  was  organized  in  1861.  In 
1862  the  Pacific  Railroad  Bill  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress ; and  under  the  provisions  of  this  law  the  Com- 
pany are  pushing  their  end  of  the  proposed  road 
across  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  into  the  Great 
Basin,  with  the  permission  to  continue  it  until  it 
shall  meet  and  unite  with  the  Eastern  section.  We 
need  not  speak  of  the  importance  of  this  road,  which 
connects  the  East  with  the  gold-producing  region 
on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  will  only  say  that 
Governor  Stanford  has  been  intimately  connected 
with  the  enterprise  from  the  first,  having  at  an  early 
period  appreciated  its  value,  and  having  devoted  to 
it  much  of  his  time  and  energy. 


ited  upon  them.  You  have  shut  me  out  from  pray- 
er and  penitence ; you  have  been  a living  doom 
against  me.  Yet  I am  dying  at  last  in  your  arms." 

While  he  whispered,  the  words  falling  with  dif- 
ficulty and  pain  from  his  faltering  tongue,  there 
came  to  me  once  more  a sense  of  ineffable  peace 
and  love  brooding  over  us.  By  some  subtle  and 
finer  influence  the  dying  man  shared  it,  and  opened 
his  eyes  again  to  meet  mine  looking  down  upon 
him  with  that  mysterious  renewal  of  affection.  All 
the  long-known  consolations,  which  bad  been  to  us 
only  as  a very  pleasant  song,  or  as  good  tidings  for 
others  from  which  we  ourselves  were  shut  out,  en- 
tered into  our  souls  in  the  hour  of  their  extremest 
need.  The  pale  evening  star,  steady  but  very  far 
away,  pointed  the  beginning  of  the  immeasurable 
distance  that  was  about  to  separate  us;  and  from 
my  lips,  lying  close  to  his  dull  ear,  there  fell,  al- 
most unconsciously  to  myself,  the  words  that  had 
dwelt  all  day  in  my  heart,  “ Jesus,  the  Saviour  of 
men." 

I descended  into  the  Easter  streets  from  the  fatal 
room,  which  had  been  the  starting-point  of  both  the 
murdered  man  and  his  murderer,  into  the  boundless 
eternity.  No  one  knew  that  I had  been  there ; and 
without  distinct  aim  or  design,  only  hiding  in  my 
bosom  the  sullied  and  time-worn  paper,  I wandered 
back  to  the  poor  alms-house.  There,  with  my  face 
turned  to  the  quiet  church-yard,  which  offered  me 
no  refuge,  though  I longed  for  it  greatly,  1 lay  still 
and  silent  through  weeks  of  illness,  with  the  treas- 
ured paper  in  his  liandwTiting  lying  under  my  pil- 
low, or  held  for  safety  in  my  feverish  hands.  Aft- 
erward I remember,  though  vaguely,  voyaging  over 
miles  of  visionless  waters,  and  finding  Willie,  not  a 
heart-broken  exile,  but  happy  in  a new  home,  and 
renouncing  the  land  of  his  troubles  and  mine.  But 
I wras  restless  there,  and  must  return  ; and  return- 
ing found  that  the  old  empty  house,  with  its  death- 
stained  attic,  had  been  pulled  down  as  an  accursed 
dwelling,  and  not  one  stone  of  it  remained  upon  an- 
other. Yet  for  me  at  every  Eastertide  it  is  erected 
again,  and  the  tragedy  of  my  life  is  acted  out  once 
more.  Whatever  else  I forget,  or  whatever  else 
my  mind  refuses  to  receive,  there  abides  with  me 
ever  and  ever  the  memory  of  my  fell,  remorseless 
purpose,  and  of  my  cruel  hatred,  darker  in  its  sin 
than  George  Denning’s  unmeditated  crime. 


THE  STEAMER  “ BRAZIL”  FIRED 
UPON  BY  GUERRILLAS. 

On  this  page  our  readers  will  find  a sketch  repre- 
senting an  attack  made  upon  the  steamer  Brazil  by 
a baud  of  guerrillas  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  11th  of  lust  December.  The  scene  is  two  miles 
below  Rodney.  Two  ladies  were  killed  in  this  at- 
tack, and  three  men  wounded.  The  event  has  been 
one  of  frequent  occurrence  for  several  months,  though 
it  is  hoped  measures  are  already  being  taken  by 
Government  to  prevent  its  repetition. 


WILLIAM  M.  THACKERAY. 

Wili-iam  Makepeace  Thackeray,  one  of  the 
great  English  novelists  (whose  portrait  wo  give  on 
page  61),  was  born  in  Culcutta,  in  1811,  and  died  in 
London  on  the  24th  of  December,  1863.  His  father 
was  a civil  officer  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  died  when  Thackeray  was  in  his  sev- 
enth year.  The  boy  was  soon  after  carried  to  En- 
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“ Jeames's  Diaiy”  and  “The  Snob  Pa- 
pers,” published  in  Punch , to  which  he 
was  one  of  the  most  constant  and  the 
cleverest  contributor,  made  his  reputa- 
tion. 

But  “ Vanity  Fair,"  begun  serially  in 
1847,  the  preface  of  which  is  dated  June 
28,  1848,  and  for  which  he  found  a pub- 
lisher with  difficulty,  established  Thack- 
eray’s position  among  the  chief  English 
authors. 

“Vanity  Fair”  was  followed  by  “ Pen- 
dennis”  and  “ Henry  Esmond,”  and  by 
the  Lecturesupon  the  English  Humorists, 
which  were  delivered  in  1851,  to  great 
and  delighted  audiences  in  London  and 
elsewhere  in  Great  Britain,  and  subse- 
quently in  this  country.  They  were,  in 
many  respects — as  delivered  by  him — 
the  most  delightful  lectures  ever  heard. 
His  American  visit  was  altogether  agree- 
able and  profitable  to  him.  Upon  his 
return  to  England  he  published  “The 
New-comes,”  the  ripest  and  finest  of  his 
works,  and  the  best  novel  of  English 
society  since  Fielding's  “Tom  Jones." 
This  was  followed  by  the  Lectures  upon 
the  Georges,  which  were  delivered  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  America,  to  which 
bo  made  a second  visit  in  1855-'6.  They 
were  even  more  popular  at  home  than 
the  earlier  series. 

Upon  Lis  second  return  to  England, 
mindful  of  Addison  and  Prior,  Thack- 
eray was  not  unwilling  to  try  his  polit- 
ical chances,  and  offered  himself  as  a 
liberal  Parliamentary  candidate  for  Ox- 
ford in  1857.  He  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  07.  He  immediately  began 
the  serial  publication  of  “The  Virgini- 
ans," a story  of  English  and  American 
life  during  the  Revolution.  But  his 
heart  was  clearly  not  in  the  work,  and  it 
was  less  successful  than  its  predecessors. 
In  January,  1800,  the  Co  nliil'  Magazine 
began  under  his  editorship.  He  remain- 
ed in  charge  of  it  for  two  years,  and  con- 
tributed to  it  “Lovel  the  Widower,” 
“The  Adventures  of  Philip,”  and  the 
charming  essays  lately  collected,  and  the 
last  book  of  Thackeray,  called  “The 
Roundabout  Papers.  ” A new  novel  by 
him  was  already  announced  in  the  Cora- 
frill,  but  on  the  day  before  Christmas, 
1803.  alter  but  a day’s  illness,  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed,  not  having  com- 
pleted his  fifty-third  year. 

We  but  mention  here  a few  names  and 
dates,  which  are  of  permanent  interest 
and  significance  in  English  literature. 
Elsewhere  in  these  pages  we  endeavor  to 
sav  something  of  the  character  and  gen- 
ius of  a great  author,  of  a tender,  true, 
and  generous  man. 


gland,  but  he  never  forgot  the  scenes  of 
his  earliest  childhood,  and  in  his  novels 
the  characters  and  circumstances  of  An- 
glo-Ixfiian  life  vividly  reappear.  Mr. 
Jos.  Sedlcy,  the  Begum,  and  Colonel 
<JJewcome,  one  of  the  tenderest  and  most 
beautiful  characters  in  fiction,  all— as 
it  were— smell  of  bamboo  and  camphor 
trunks.  On  his  way  to  England  the 
ship  touched  at  St.  Helena,  and  the  boy, 
strolling  in  the  charge  of  his  attendant, 
saw  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  an  incident 
which  was  always  fresh  in  his  memory, 
and  to  which  hie  alludes  in  one  of  his 
lectures  upon  the  Georges.  In  London 
he  was  sent  to  the  Charter  House  School, 
which  he  has  described  in  “The  New- 
comes  and  went  afterward  to  the  Uni- 
versity at  Cambridge,  which  he  left 
without  a degree.  His  recollections  of 
university  life  supplied  him  with  the 
material  of  delightful  chapters  in  “Pen- 
dennis.”  Soon  after  leaving  Cambridge 
he  came  into  possession  of  a pretty  for- 
tune of  twenty  thousand  pounds ; and  to 
pursue  his  studies  in  Art,  for  which  he 
had  much  love  but  less  talent,  he  lived 
opon  the  Continent  for  several  years. 

Abandoning  the  profession  of  an  art- 
ist, however,  in  which  he  felt  that  he 
was  not  likely  to  excel,  and  losing  much 
of  his  fortune  by  unlucky  speculations, 
he  returned  to  England  and  devoted  him- 
self to  literature.  His  first  essays  were 
in  the  London  Times , where  he  wrote  a 
paper  upon  Fielding,  whom  he  always 
considered  the  great  muster  of  English 
fiction ; and  he  contributed  to  F ruser's 
Magazine  a great  variety  of  essays  and 
sketches,  sparkling  with  exuberant  hu- 
mor and  satire,  under  the  names  of 
Michel  Angelo  Titmareh  and  George 
Fitz  Boodle.  The  first,  which  was  his 
favorite  pseudonym,  is  itself  a stroke  of 
iiis  peculiar  humor,  lor  he  had  a Michol- 
Angelesque  nose,  and  his  frame  was 
large  and  tall,  and  he  assaulted  with 
tremendous  vigor  what  are  called  the 
little  things  of  society.  In  one  of  the 
author-portraits  of  Fraser  called  “Our 
Contributors”  (which  is  reproduced  in 
Bohn’s  edition  of  Father  Prout's  Rel- 
iques),  there  is  the  head  which  wc  pub- 
lish iu  this  papers— a score  of  years 
younger,  but  with  the  same  clear,  pene- 
trating expression — as  of  a mind  on  the 
scent — and  the  same  unshrinking  sin- 
cerity and  humor — a Saxon  Rabelais. 
Yet  so  little  impression  was  made  by 
’ Thackeray’s  earlier  writings  that 
Horne’s  Spirit  of  the  Age,  published  in 
1813,  which  contains  sketches  of  many 
authors  now  forgotten,  does  not  even 
mention  Michel  Angelo  Titmarsh. — 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Morton’s  Gold  Pkns  are  now  sold  at  the 

same  prices  as  before  the  commencement  of  the  war ; this 
In  entirely  owing  to  the  Manufacturer’s  improvements  in 
machinery,  his  present  large  Retail  Business  and  Cash-in- 
Advance  System ; for,  until  he  commenced  advertising, 
his  business  was  done  on  Credit  and  strictly  with  the  Trade. 

The  Morton  Gold  Pens  are  the  only  ones  sold  at  old 
prices,  as  the  makers  of  all  other  gold  pens  charge  the 
Premium  on  the  Gold,  Government  Tax,  etc. ; but  Mor- 
ton has  in  no  case  changed  his  prices,  Wholesale  or  Retail. 

Of  the  great  numbers  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  daring  the  past  few  years,  not  one  in  a thousand 
has  failed  to  reach  its  destination  in  safety ; showing  that 
the  Morton  Gold  Pen  can  be  obtained  by  any  one,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  at  the  same  price,  postage  only  excepted. 

Reader,  you  can  have  an  enduring,  always  ready,  and 
reliable  Gold  Pen,  exactly  adapted  to  your  hand  and  style 
•f  writing,  which  will  do  your  writing  vastly  cheaper  than 
Steel  Pens:  and  at  the  present  almost  universal  High- 
Pressure  Price  of  everything,  you  can  have  a Morton  Gold 
Pen  cheaper,  in  proportion  to  the  labor  spent  upon  it  and 
material  used,  than  any  other  Gold  Pen  in  the  World. 
If  you  want  one,  see  “The  Pen  is  Mightier  than  the 
Sword,"  in  next  column. 

The  Deringer  Pistol. 

TIFFANY  &.  CO., 

550  and  552  Broadway'  New  York- 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  NEW  YORK  AND  THE  EAST- 
ERN STATES. 

By  a recent  arrangement  with  Mr.  Dekinoer,  the  sub- 
scribers have  undertaken  the  exclusive  agency,  for  New 
York  and  New  England,  of  the  well-known  pocket  arm  of 
which  he  is  the  inventor  and  only  manufacturer.  They 
propose  keeping  constantly  in  store  a full  assortment,  com- 
prising all  sizes  and  finishes  of  this  unique  Pistol,  and 
will  be  at  all  times  able  to  fill  Trade  Orders  with  prompt- 
ness, at  manufacturer’ 8 prices.  The  arrangement  has  be- 
come necessary  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Deringer,  in  order  to 
protect  the  public  from  spurious  article  assuming  to  be 

will  be 


ares,  and  that  purchaser  only,  wholesale  or  retail 
te  safe  who  appreciate  this  fact.  TIFFANY  & CO. 


COLTON 

Dental  Association 

Extract  teeth  absolutely  without  pain,  by  the  Nitrous 
Oxide  Gab,  originated  by  Dr.  Colton.  Dr.  Colton  has  al- 
ready administered  the  gas  for  the  extraction  of  over  8000 
teeth  by  this  process  with  unfailing  success.  A large 
number  of  the  first-class  Dentists  of  the  city  now  Bend  us 
their  patients  for  teeth  extraction.  The  great  advantages 
of  the  gas  over  ether  and  chloroform  are,  that  while  it  de- 
stroys every  particle  of  pain,  it  is  perfectly  harmless,  and 
leaves  the  patient  in  two  minutes,  feeling  as  well  as  be- 
fore. Any  number  of  testimonials  from  Dentists,  Doctors, 
Clergymen,  &c.,  can  be  shown. 

Dentists  instructed  on  reasonable  terms. 

Office,  22  Bond  Street. 

G.  Q.  COLTON, 

JOHN  ALLEN  & SON. 


The  Automatic  Self-Sewer 

One  Dollar. 

Hemb,  Tucks,  and  Guides  the  Work  without  the  Hand. 
Sent  free  with  full  directions.  Address  Bartlett’s  Needle 
and  Sewing  Machine  Furnishing  Depot,  442  Broadway, 
New  York. 


American  Needle  Co.,  J.  W.  Bartlett, 

442  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

All  kinds  of  Sewing  Machine  Needles. 

Bartlett’s  Burnished  Hand  Needles. 

Hackle,  Gill,  Comb,  Card  Pins,  &c.,  &c. 
“Bartlett’s  Burnished  Needles  are  a wonderful  im- 
provement over  others  for  Sewing  Machine  or  Hand 
Sewing.  Try  sample  260,  any  sizes,  for  60  c.,  free  by 
mail." — Mme.  Demobebt. 


The  Prettiest  Present  for  a Lady  is  Gold  Com- 
posite Patent  Detached  Lever  Watch,  Jeweled  in  13  ac- 
tions, beautifully  engraved  Hunting  Case,  by  Roskell  of 
Liverpool,  $28.  For  a Gentleman,  The  Officer's  Watch, 
Detached  Lever  Movement,  with  13  Jewels,  in  Sterling 
Silver  Cases,  with  New  Patent  Time  Indicator,  just  in- 
vented for  the  Army , the  handsomest  and  most  useful 
Watch  ever  offered,  $26.  SSf~  ( The  Gold  Composite 
Watches  are  also  made  medium  size  for  Gents.)  Watch- 
es sent  for  inspection  before  payment-  Every  novelty  can 
be  seen  by  sending  for  descriptive  Catalogue.  Agents 


Elegant  Christmas  Presents  for  a Lady. 
Gold  Composite  Hunting  Watch,  Jeweled,  excellent  Time- 
keeper, $16.  For  a gentleman  the  Magic  Railway  Watch, 
with  Time  Patent  Indicator,  shewing  Time  without  open- 
ing Case,  $16.  Watches  sent  for  inspection  before  pay- 
ment. Chains  in  great  variety,  newest  styles,  I,adie9,  $2 
upwards ; Gent's,  $1  upwards.  Send  fer  Circular.  AR- 
RANDALE  & CO.,  Importer  of  Watches,  212  B'dway,N.  Y. 


Beware  the  Northeaster. 


Save  one  half  the  Fuel  ; exclude  Cold,  Wind,  Rain, 
and  Dust  from  Doobs  and  Windows.  Local  Agents 
wanted  every  where.  Address  THE  PATENT  ME- 
TALLIC WEATHER  STRIP  CO.,  644  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Broker’s  stock  of  unredeemed  goods  for  sale  at  $1 
for  each  article,  consisting  of  a variety  of  rich  and  valua- 
ble goods,  worth  from  75  cents  to  $300  each.  Any 
person  sending  25  cents,  we  will  inform  them  in  advance 
what  article  they  will  receive.  For  other  inducements, 
send  3 cents  for  a circular.  Address 

ANDREWS  & CO.,  108  Sudbury  St,  Boston,  Mass. 


Portable  Printing  Offices. 


For  the  Army  and  Navy 
Hospitals,  Merchants, 
Druggists,  and  all  who 
wish  to  print  neatly, 
cheaply,  and  expeditious- 
ly. Circular  sent  free. 
Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c., 
six  cents.  Adams  Press 
Co.,  31  Park  Row,  N.  Y., 
and  35  Lincoln  St,  Boston. 


Photographic  Magnifies.  a charming  accompaniment 
to  photographic  albums.  Jljfyj  G<pjf[ty,831  Ifway,  N.  Y. 


“ rpHE  PEN  IS  MIGHTIER  THAN  THE 

X SWORD." 

TIIE  GOLD  PEN— THE  BEST  OF  ALL  PENS, 
MORTON’S  GOLD  PKNS, 

THE  BEST  PENS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

On  receipt  of  any  of  the  following  sums  in  Cash,  the 
Subscriber  will  send  by  return  mail,  or  otherwise,  as  di- 
rected, a Gold  Pen  or  Pens — selecting  the  same  according 
to  description,  viz. : 

GOLD  PENS  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  25  cents,  the  Magic  Pen ; for  39  centB,  the  Lucky 
Pen ; for  60  centa,  the  Always-Ready  Pen ; for  75  cents, 
the  Elegant  Pen ; and  for  $1,  the  Excelsior  Pen — These 
Pens  are  not  numbered,  but  correspond  in  sizes  to  numbers 
2,  8,  4,  5,  and  6 respectively. 

THE  SAME  PENS  IN  SILVER-PLATED  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  50  cents,  the  Magic  Pen ; for  75  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen ; for  $1,  the  Always-Ready  Pen ; for  $1  25,  the  Ele- 
gant Pen ; and  for  $1  50,  the  Excelsior  Pen. 

ThcBo  are  Well-Finished,  Good-Writing  Gold  Pons,  with 
Iridosmiu  Points,  the  overage  wear  of  every  one  of  which 
will  far  outlast  a gross  of  the  beet  Steel  Pens ; although 
they  are  unwarranted,  and , therefore,  not  exchangeable. 
MORTON’S  WARRANTED  PENS. 

The  name  “A.  Morton,"  “Number,"  and  “Quality," 
are  stamped  on  the  following  Pens,  and  the  points  are  war- 
ranted for  six  months,  except  against  accident. 

The  Numbers  indicate  size  only : No.  1 being  the  small- 
est, No.  6 the  largest,  adapted  for  the  pocket ; No.  .4  the 
smallest,  and  No.  10  the  largest  Mammoth  Gold  Pen,  for 
the  desk. 

Long  and  Medium  Nibs  of  all  sizes  and  qualities.  Short 
Nibs  of  Numbers  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  and  mode  only  of  first 
quality. 

The  Long  and  Short  Nibs  are  fine  pointed ; the  Medium 
Nibs  are  Broad,  Coarse  Business  points.  The  engravings 
are  fac-similes  of  the  sizes  and  styles. 

GOLD  PENS,  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  $0  75  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  00  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  3 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  25,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  60,  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  5 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $2  25,  a No  6 Pen;  $2  75  a No.  7 Pen ; $3  25  a No.  8 
Pen ; $4  a No.  9 Pen ; $5  No.  10  Pen — all  1st  quality. 
THE  SAME  GOLD  PENS,  IN  SILVER  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  $1  50  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality:  or  a No.  3 Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  00,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality : or  a No.  5 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  60  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $3  00,  a No.  5 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $3  50,  a No.  6 Pen,  1st  qualify. 

GOLD  PENS,  ALL  FIRST  QUALITY,  IN  SILVER- 
MOUNTED  DESK  HOLDERS. 

For  $2  00  a No.  4 Pen ; for  $2  25  a No.  5 Pen ; for  $2  75 
n No.  6 Pen ; for  $3  50  a No.  7 Pen. 

For  $4  09  a No.  8 Pen;  for  $5  a No.  9 Pen;  and  for  $6  a 
No.  10  Pen. 

The  “1st  Quality"  are  pointed  with  the  very  best  Iri- 
dosmiu Points,  carefully  selected,  and  none  of  this  quality 
are  sold  with  the  slightest  imperfection  which  skill  aud 
the  closest  sertiny  can  detect. 

The  “ 2d  Quality"  are  superior  to  any  Pena  made  by  him 
previous  to  the  year  1860. 

The  “3d  Quality"  he  intends  shall  equal  in  respect  to 
Durability,  Elasticity  and  Good  Writing  Qualities  (the 
only  true  considerations)  any  Gold  Pens  made  elsewhere. 

In  regard  to  the  Cheap  Gold  Pens,  he  begs  leave  to  say 
that,  previous  to  operating  his  New  and  Patented  Ma- 
chines, he  could  not  have  made  as  Good  Writing  and  Du- 
rable Pens,  for  the  price,  had  the  Gold  been  furnished  gra- 
tuitously. 

Parties  ordering  must  in  all  instances  specify  the 
“ Name"  or  the  “ Number " and  “ Quality"  of  the  Pens 
wanted , and  be  particular  to  describe  the  kind  they  pre- 
fer— whether  stiff  or  limber , coarse  or  fine. 

AU  remittances  sent  by  mail  in  registered  letters  are  at 
my  risk:  and  to  all  who  send  twenty  cents  (the  charge  for 
registering),  in  addition  to  the  price  of  goods  ordered,  I 
will  guaranty  their  safe  delivery. 

Parties  sending  Gold  or  Silver  will  be  allowed  the  full 
premium  on  the  day  received. 

TO  CLUBS. — A discount  of  10  per  cent  will  be  allowed 
on  sums  of  $12,  of  15  per  cent,  on  $24,  and  of  20  per  cent, 
on  $40,  if  sent  to  one  address  at  one  time. 

Address,  A.  MORTON, 

No.  25  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


THE  "RIDGEWOOD  PATENT 

SMOKING  CASE. 


Most  Ingenious  in  its  combination  of  the  Metallic  Case , 
containing  Pipe  and  Stem,  Matches  and  Pi|ie  Cleaner, 
with  a handsome  Tobacco  Pouch  attached,  filling  the  Pipe 
by  a valve,  without  use  of  the  fingers  or  waste  of  Tobacco, 
the  whole  securing  freedom  from  all  odor,  and  portable  as 
a Cigar  Case.  It  is  made  for  service,  of  various  styles,  at 
$1  EM,  $2  00,  $2  25,  $2  50,  and  $3  00  to  $3  75  and  $5  00; 
the  two  latter  richly  plated  and  engraved.  Nothing  can 
excel  its  Comfort,  Utility,  and  Economy  for  all  Smokers, 
at  Hour  or  Abroad,  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  As  a Pres- 
ent to  Friends,  as  a GrrT  from  TnE  Ladies,  nothing  could 
be  more  acceptable.  FOR  THE  SOLDIER  OF 
ALL  RANKS,  in  Camp  or  on  the  March,  it  is  invalu- 
able. Large  Orders,  with  commendation  from  all  points 
in  the  Army,  daily  attest  this  fact  Single  cases  sent  by 
mail,  paid  on  receipt  of  price,  and  25  cents. 
SKATERS  “M  appreciate  this  Case. 

Also,  The  Ridgewood  Smoking  Tobacco, 
Of  superior  quality  and  flavor,  in  packages  to  fill  the 
pouch  (about  a week’s  smoking,  $2  25  per  doz.),  and  larger 
sizes  for  the  Genera!  Trade.  Smokers,  Dealers,  and 
Sutlers  invited  to  call  and  examine  these  Goods.  Circu- 
lars sent  on  order.  A liberal  Discount  to  Dealers. 

A half-pound  Package  of  this  fine  Tobacco,  full 
weight,  sent  (carefully  put  up)  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on 
receipt  of  $1  25.  All  Orders  receive  prompt  attention. 

RIDGEWOOD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Office  429  Broadway,  cor.  Howard  Street,  N.  Y. 


Just  what  every  Family  wants. 
Savage  & Co.'s  No  Chimney  Burner 
for  Hand  Lamps  and  Lanterns,  bums 
Kerosene  Oil  with  a brilliant  light 
without  chimney,  smoke,  or  odor. 
Saves  25  per  cent.  Office  202  Fulton 
St.,  N.  Y.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for 
Circular.  Sample  sent  free  for  60  cts. 
American  Institute  awarded  1st  Pre- 
mium and  Medal,  1863. 


If  the  Wonderful  Qualities  of 

Brandreth’s  Pills 

were  understood,  few  families  would  be  without 
SO  GREAT  A REMEDY  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

This  medicine  is  a certain  cure  for  Small-Pox,  and  no 
person  having  that  terrible  disease  should  for  a moment 
delay  their  use.  Authenticated  cures  will  bo  furnished 
all  who  desire  by  application  at  the  principal  office,  Bran- 
dreth  House,  New  York. 

A lady  of  56  was  out  of  health  generally ; no  food  agreed 
with  her — always  violeut  pain  in  the  stomach  after  eat- 
ing. All  the  remedies  she  took  did  her  no  good,  until  at 
last  she  took  Brandreth's  Pills  for  a few  days  together, 
then  rested  for  a few  days.  This  method  she  followed  for 
three  months,  which  restored  her  health  completely. 

A young  lady  was  obliged  to  leave  school  because  of  a 
constant  severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart  when  she 
read  aloud  or  spoke,  or  went  up  stairs  or  walked  quickly. 
Her  case  was  nearly  a fatal  one,  by  the  remedies  employed, 
of  which  bleeding  was  one.  But  at  length  she  used  Bran- 
dreth’s  Pills,  which  in  one  year  cured  her,  and  now  her 
health  is  fully  restored. 

TUMOR  OF  THE  NECK  CURED. 

A young  gentleman  had  a tumor  on  the  side  of  his  neck, 
which  had ’been  years  in  coming.  It  was  pronounced  a 
cancer.  Dr.  Brandreth  expressed  the  opinion  that  perse- 
verance with  his  Pills  would  cure  it.  They  were  used  ac- 
cording to  the  printed  instructions  which  accompany  each 
box,  and  soon  the  tumor  began  to  give  way.  In  a little 
over  one  year,  they  cured  it  perfectly,  and  the  gentleman 
can  not  now  be  surpassed  for  health  and  vigor. 

Is  it  any  wonder  BRANDRETH'S  PILLS  are  so  largely 
patronized? 

Principal  Office,  Brandreth  House.  Sold  also  at  No.  4 
Union  Square,  and  by  all  Dealers.  Get  new  style. 


10  for  One  Dollar. 

The  finest  Portraits 

At  the  Lowest  Price. 

Card  Photographs  of 

President  Lincoln  and  each  of  his  Cabinet — Senators 

Statesmen — all  the  Major-Generals  of  our  counti  y.  All 
other  noted  offiicers  of  our  Army  and  Navy,  living  and 
dead. 

Eminent  Men  of  all  A ges , 

AUTHORS,  ARTISTS, 

ACTORS,  ACTRESSES, 
and  all  prominent  persons,  male  and  female. 

Fancy  and  Miscellaneous  Pictures , etc.,  &c. 

Send  your  orders  to  the 

Original  Gift-Book  Store, 

for  all  Pictures  for  Albums,  and  they  will  be  Bent  free  per 
return  of  mail,  Ten  for  $1 ; Single  Copies  15  cents. 
Address 

G.  G.  EVANS,  Publisher, 

Philadelphia,  Penn. 

N.  B.  A Classified  Catalogue  of  over  2000 different  books, 
especially  adapted  to  Army  and  Navy  Reading,  sent  on  re- 
ceipt of  Five  Cents.  SEND  FOR  IT.  Premium  certifi- 
cates of  my  new  enterprise  of  Watches,  Jewelry,  Vest 
Chains,  &c.,  &c.,  sent  on  receipt  of  Ten  Cents. 


Military  and  Naval 

Collection  and  Banking  Omar. — Somes,  Brown  & 
Co.,  No.  2 Park  Place,  New  York,  adjust  and  collect  every 
variety  of  just  claims  against  the  Government  or  States. 
Hand-Books  containing  laws,  die.,  sent  by  mail,  free. 


It’s  all  up  in  Dixie,  New  Song  by  Tucker,  Au- 
thor of  “When  this  Cruel  War  is  over."  Price  25  cents. 
Also  Memory  Bells,  by  the  same  author.  Price  30  cts. 

Copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid.  WM.  A.  POND  & 
CO.,  No.  647  Broadway,  New  York. 


Diamond  Parlor  Watches 

In  Round  and  Slide  Boxes, 

66  C'ourtlandt  Street,  N.  Y. 


Head-Quarters  for  Army  Corps,  Company,  mid  Division 
PiiiB  of  every  description.  On  the  rec.  ipt  of  $1, 1 will  send 
you  a Solid  Silver  Shield,  or  either  Army  Corps,  Division, 
or  Co.  Pin  with  your  Name,  Kcgt.,  aud  Co.  handsomely 
engraved  upon  it,  or  a .fine  Gold  Pen  with  Extension  Case 
and  Pencil,  or  a new  style  Vest  Chain  or  Neck  Chain,  or 
a California  Diamond  Ring  or  Pin,  or  a Seal  Stone  Ring ; 
and  for  $1  50,  I will  send  you  a Solid  Silver  new  Btyle 
Cavalry  Pin,  engraved  as  above.  Agents  sending  for  10 
or  more  Pins  at  one  time  will  be  allowed  15  cents  eqph. 

B.  T.  HAYWARD, 

Manufacturing  Jeweler,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Sportsmen,  Tourists,  and  Army  and 
Navy  Officers. 

Powerful  and  Brilliant  Double  Glasses. 

Portability  combined  with 
great  power  in  Field,  Marine , 
Tourists' , Opera,  and  general 
out-door  day  and  night  double 
perspective  glasses,  will  show 
distinctly  a person  to  know 
him  at  from  2 to  6 miles. 
Spectacles  of  the  greatest 
transparent  gpwer  to  strength- 
en and  improve  the  sight, 
without  the  distressing  result  of  frequent  changes.  Cata- 
logues sent  by  enclosing  stamp. 

SEIHIHONS,  Oculists  Optician, 

669  \ Broadway,  New  York. 


Union  Flaying  Cr.rds. 

Colonel  for  King,  Goddess  of  Liberty  for  Queen,  and  Maj or 
for  Jack.  62  enameled  cards  to  the  pack.  Eagles,  Shields, 
Stars,  and  Flags  are  the  suits,  and  you  can  play  all  the  usual 
games.  Two  packs,  in  cases,  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  $1. 
The  usual  discount  to  the  trade.  Send  for  a Circular.  Ad- 
dress AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY, 

455  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  or  165  William  Street,  N.  Y. 


RHEUMATISM. 

tjsk  the  Eleotko-Mf.tallio  Insoles,  Belts,  and  Arm- 
lets.  They  are  an  infallible  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Si  F««?  to.  Mott  ah  i (»,  «■ SI- 

InBolee,  $1  per  pair;  Belts,  $3;  Armlets,  $1  60  each. 
Sent  by  mail  for  80  cents  additional. 


Cautiob 

FROM 

The  American  Watch 
Company. 

It  having  come  to  our  knowledge  that  imitations  of  the 
American  Watch  have  been  put  upon  the  market  in  great 
numbers,  calculated,  by  their  utter  worthlessness,  to  in- 
jure the  reputation  of  our  genuine  products— to  protect 
our  own  interests  and  the  public  from  imposition,  we  again 
publish  the  trade  marks  by  which  our  Watches  may  in- 
variably be  known. 

We  manufacture  four  styles  of  W'atchee; 

The  first  has  the  name 

“AMERICAN  WATCH  CO.,  Waltham,  Mass.,"  en- 
graved on  the  inside  plate. 

The  second  has  the  name 

“APPLETON,  TRACY  A CO.,  Waltham,  Mass.,"  en- 
graved on  the  inside  plate. 

The  third  has  the  name  t 

“P.  S.  BARTLETT,  Waltham,  Mass.,"  engraved  eu 
the  inside  plate. 

All  the  above  styles  have  the  name  “ American  Watch 
Co."  painted  on  the  dial,  and  are  warranted  in  every  re- 
spect. 

The  fourth  has  the  name 

“ WM.  ELLERY,  Boston,  Mass."  engraved  on  the  iu- 
-ide  plate,  and  is  not  named  on  the  dial. 

All  the  above  described  Watches  are  made  of  various 
sizes,  and  are  sold  in  gold  or  Bilver  cases,  as  may  be  re- 
quired. 

It  is  hardly  possible  Tor  us  to  accurately  describe  the  nu- 
merous imitations  to  which  we  have  alluded.  They  are 
usually  inscribed  with  names  so  nearly  approaching  our 
own  as  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  unaccustomed  buy- 
er. Some  are  represented  as  made  by  the  “ Union  Watch 
Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.” — no  such  company  existing.  Some 
are  named  the  ‘ ‘ Soldier’s  Watch,"  to  be  sold  as  our  Fourth 
or  Wm.  Ellery  grade,  usually  known  as  tub  “ Soldier’s 
Watch  ;"  others  are  named  the  “ Appleton  Watch  Co.  ;" 
others  the  “P.  S.  BabtLEY,"  instead  of  our  P.  S.  Bart- 
lett, besides  many  varieties  named  in  such  a manner  as 
to  convey  the  idea  that  they  are  the  veritable  productions 
of  the  American  Watch  Company. 

A little  attention  on  the  part  of  buyers  will  protect  them 
from  gioss  imposition. 

ROBBINS  & APPLETON, 
Agents  for  the  American  Watch  Company, 
182  BROAD  WAT,  N.  T. 


To  Compositors.  — Wanted,  three  strictly  first- 
class  Compositors,  used  to  Book-work.  Apply  to  Mr. 
Marsh,  Foreman  of  Harper  & Brothers'  Composing 
Boom-  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  EVERETT  & CO., 

Will  forward  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  order,  Pho- 
tographs from  life  of  any  of  the  prominent 

Offioebs  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
Statesmen,  Divines, 

Actors,  Artists, 

Foreign  Celebrities,  etc.,  etc. 

20  cents  each.  $1  80  per  dozen.  Fru  by  mail. 
Address 

J.  W.  EVERETT  & CO.- 

Box  1614.  N.  Y.  City. 

B3T  Send  for  a Circular. 


Cl!  *7 F\  A.  MONTH  1 I want  to  hire  Agents  In  every 
county  at  $75  a month,  expenses  paid,  to  sell 
my  new  cheap  Family  Sewing  Machines.  Address 

8.  MADISON,  Alfred,  Maine. 


-m.  Physiognomy,  Eyes,  Ears,  Nose,  Lips,  Mouth, 
Head,  Hair,  Hands,  Feet,  Skin,  Complexion,  with  all 
“Signs  of  Character,  and  How  to  Read  Them,"  in  The 
Phrenological  Journal  and  Life  Illustbated  for  1864. 
New  voL  $1  60  a year.  Address  Fowler  & Wells,  N.  Y. 


Attention,  Soldiers! 

Every  soldier  should  have 
BADGE  WITH  HIS 
'NAME  MARKED  DIS- 
TINCTLY upon  it.  The 
Subscribers  will  forward  to 
any  soldier  in  the  Army  a 
solid  Silver  Badge,  witli  his 
Name,  Company,  and  Regi- 
ment engraved  upon  it,  on 
receipt  of  One  Dollar.  The 
above  cut  represents  size 
and  style  of  Badge  furnish- 
ed.. It  can  be  fastened  to 
any  garment.  Address 
DROWNE  & MOORE, 

Manufacturing  Jewelers,  208  Broadway,  New  York. 

. B All  kinds  of  Corps  and  Co.  Pins,  Enameled,  In 

Red,  White,  and  Blue,  by  the  one,  100,  or  1000. 


D*R.G00DALE’S 


CATARRH 

REMEDY. 


Exterminates  Catarrh,  Root  and  Branch,  forever.  Price 
$1.  Send  stamp  for  pamphlet.  Depot,  612  Broadway, 
N.  Y.  NORTON  & CO.,  Sole  Agents. 


Do  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES  ?— My  Onguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est ffice)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1— 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


Ropes,  CORDAGE,  and  Yarn,  Steam  Packing,  V 
CARPET  WARP'  Fish  Lines,  Blocking  Cord,  Loom 
Cord  and  Surgeons’  Tow,  Writing  and  Wrapping  PA- 
PER' Envelopes,  and  Paper  Bags. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS 

Have  Just  Published : 

JOHN  MARCHMONTS  LEGACY.  A Novel.  By  M.  E. 
Braddon,  Author  of  “ Aurora  Floyd,”  “Eleanor’s  Vic- 
tory," &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

DR.  HOOKER’S  CHEMISTRY.  Science  for  the  School 
and  Family.  Part  IL  Chemistry.  By  Dr.  Worthing- 
ton Hooker,  of  Yale  College,  Author  of  “Human 
Physiology,"  “ Child’s  Book  of  Nature,"  “ Natural  His- 
tory," “First  Book  of  Chemistry,"  &c.  Illustrated  by 
numerous  Engravings,  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 


3F  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 
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Holiday  Presents. 

S.  H.  Winslow  & Co... 
100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  Ac.,  &c. 

Worth  $500,000. 

To  be  sold  for  One  Dollar  each,  without 
regard  to  value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for 
till  you  know  what  you  are  to  get. 

SPLENDID  LIST!! 

OF  ARTICLES  TO  BE  SOLD  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH. 


100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches $100  00  each. 

100  Gold  Watches 60  00  each. 

200  Ladies’  Gold  Watches 35  00  each. 

500  Ladies’  and  Gent’s  Silver  Watches  . . 15  00  each. 

3000  Vest  and  Neck  Chains 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  Gold  Band  Bracelets 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  “ “ « 3 00  to  500  each. 

3000  Cameo  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Brooches . . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 
3000  Coral,  Opal,  and  Em.  Brooches . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

8000  Cameo  tor  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Lava  and  Florentine  tor  Drops.  4 00  to  6 00  each. 
8000  Coral,  Em.,  and  Opal  Ear  Drops  4 00  to  8 00  each. 

6100  Gent’s  Breast  Pihs 2 50  to  8 00  each.* 

3000  Watch  Keys 2 00  to  6 00  each. 

60(H)  Fob  and  Ribbon  Slides 9 00  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Sets  of  Bosom  Studs 2 60  to  6 00  each. 

5000  sleeve  Buttons 2 60  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Plain  kings 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

60(H)  Stone  8et  kings 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  !><*<  ts 2 60  to  10  00  each. 

Nhio  Seta  ladies-  Jewelry 5 (>0  to  10  00  each. 

10000  Gold  Pens,  Silver  M’tcd  Holders  4 00  to  6 00  each. 
10000  tiyld  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension 

Cases  and  Pencils 4 00  to  6 00  each. 


All  of  the  above  list  of  Goods  will  be  sold  for  one  dollar 
each.  Certificates  of  ail  the  various  articles,  Btating  wtiat 
each  one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed  up, 
and  mixed ; and  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  re- 
gard to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair 
chaDce.  On  receipt  of  the  Certificate,  you  will  see  what 
you  can  have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  Bend  one 
dollar  and  take  the  article  or  not. 

In  all  transactions  by  mail,  we  shall  charge  for  forward- 
ing the  Certificates,  paying  postage,  and  doing  the  busi- 
ness, 25  cents  each,  which  must  be  incloeed  when  the  Cer- 
tificate is  sent  for.  Five  Certificates  will  be  sent  for  $1 ; 
eleven  for  $2;  thirty  for  $5;  sixty-five  for  $10;  and  a 
hundred  for  $15. 

Agents — Those  acting  as  Agents  will  be  allowed  ten 
cents  on  every  Certificate  ordered  by  them,  provided  their 
remittance  amounts  to  one  dollar.  Agents  will  collect  25 
cents  for  every  Certificate,  and  remit  15  cents  to  us,  either 
in  cash  or  postage  stamps.  Great  caution  should  be  used 
by  our  correspondents  in  regard  to  giving  their  correct  ad- 
dress, Town,  County,  nnd  State.  Address 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Great  Kural  and  Family  Weekly! 

NEW  VOLUME— NEW  FEATURE— NEW  TYPE. 

MOORE’S  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  long  known  as 
the  Best  and  Host  Popular  Agricultural,  Horti- 
cultural, Literary,  and  Family  Newspaper  in  this 
country,  will  enter  upon  its  Fifteenth  Year  and  Volume 
on  the  2d  of  January,  1864.  The  new  volume  will  at  least 
equal  either  of  its  predecessors  in  Contents,  Sttt.k,  and 
Appearance,  for  we  have  resolved  to  spare  no  effort  or 
expense  to  enhance  the  reputation  and  standing  of  the  pa- 
per as  the 

BEST  NEWSPAPER  OF  ITS  CLASS 

ON  THE  CONTINENT ! 

Always  Loyal,  Practical , and  Progressive , The  Rural 
Is  the  Favorite  Farm  and  Fireside  Journal— largely 
read  and  admired  in  both  Town  and  Country.  Its  ample 
pages  comprise  Departments  devoted  to,  or  treating  upon 
AGRICULTURE,  HORTICULTURE, 

ARCHITECTURE,  RURAL  ECONOMY, 

EDUCATION,  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE, 

LITERATURE,  GENERAL  NEWS, 

With  various  minor  Departments,  and  including  numer- 
ous Illustrations,  Tales,  Sketches,  Music.  Poetry,  Enig- 
mas, &c\,  &c rendering  the  whole  paper  Instructive  and 

Entertaining  to  pie  various  members  of  the  Family  Circle. 

In  addition  to  the  above  variety,  the  Rural  for  1864  will 
comprise  a New  and  Important  Feature — a Department 
exclusively  devoted  to 

Sheep  Husbandry, 

Conducted  by  Hon.  HENRY  S.  RANDALL,  LL.D.,  au- 
thor of  “The  Practical  Shepherd,"  Ac.,  who  is  conceded 
to  be  far  the  best  authority  on  the  subject  in  this  country. 

P.  BARRY,  Esq.,  author  of  “The  Fruit  Garden,"  aud 
formerly  editor  of  The  Horticulturist , will  also  contribute 
to  the  Rural  for  1864— enriching  Us  Horticultural  Depart- 
ment with  the  results  of  bis  great  experience. 

THE  WAR  NEWS,  MARKETS,  &c., 

Receive  special  attention — the  Rural  containing  Reports 
of  the  principal  Grain,  Provision,  Cattle,  Wool,  and 
Fruit  Markets  in  the  Country.  Remember  that  the  Ru- 
ral emanates  from  one  of  the  very  best  cultivated  sections 
of  America,  and  that  its  Editors,  Contributors,  and  Cor- 
respondents strive  to  promote  the  Pecuniary  Interest  aud 
llome  Welfare  of  its  tens  of  thousands  of  readers.  Also 
that  it  is  not  a monthly  of  only  12  issues  a year,  but  a 
Largo,  Beautiful,  and  timely  Weekly. 


STYLE,  rORM..  TERMS,  &c. 

Volume  XV.  for  1864,  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  will 
be  published  in  Superior  Style — with  New  Type,  good 
white  Paper,  and  many  fine  Illustrations.  Its  Form'will 
continue  the  snme  as  now — Double  Quarto— with  an  Index, 
Title  Page,  Ac.,  at  close  of  year,  complete  for  binding. 

TERMS,  Always  in  Advance — $2  a year;  3 copies  for 
$5 ; 6 for  $10 ; 10  for  $15 — with  a free  copy  for  every  club 
of  six  or  more.  Z3~  Now  is  the  Time  to  Subscribe  and 
form  (Bubs.  F.flicient  Local  Agents  wanted  in  all  places 
reached  by  the  United  States  and  Canada  mails,  to  whom 
we  offer  handsome  Premiums.  Specimen  numbers, 

Fr  mium  Lists,  Ac.,  sent  free  to  all  disposed  to  benefit 
their  neighbors  and  community  by  introducing  the  paper 
to  more  general  notice  and  support. 

Address  D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SALISBURY,  BRO.  & CO., 

Agents  for  the  United  States  for  the  Celebrated 

ALBERTINE 

Extension  Holders  and  Gold  Pens, 

Of  the  most  handsome  and  durable. construction,  put  up 
in  new  fancy  cases  of  one  dozen  each,  and  not  sold  in  any 
less  quantities.  They  will  retail  for  $3  each. 

Price,  per  dozen $10  25 

Or  3 dozen  for 25  00 

Sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid.  Address 

SALISBURY,  BRO.  A CO.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


(T<OA  A MONTH ! We  want  Agents  at  $60  a month, 
«pUvJ  expenses  paid,  to  sell  our  Everlasting  Pencils, 
Oriental  Burners,  and  13  other  articles.  15  circulars 
sent  free.  SHAW  A CLARK,  Biddeford,  Maine. 


Salesmen  Wanted, 


Winter  Cloaks. 


BRODZE’S 

Great  Clearing  Sale. 

The  Entire  Winter  Stock 

Will  be  Sold  without  regard  to  Cost, 

Before  making  Extensive  Alterations  for  the 

Spring  Trade. 

brodzb, 

The  Leader  of  Fashions ! 
300  Canal  Street,  New  York. 


djionn  $150,  $100,  $50  PREMIUMS. 

<4?  a— i V/V_/j  To  Editors,  Ladies,  and  Others.  I will 
pay  the  above-named  amounts  for  the  best  four  articles 
ou  either  my  Soap,  Saleratus,  or  Concentrated  Potash. 
The  article  must  state  the  writer’s  experience  in  using  the 
goods,  and  must  be  not  less  than  ten  lines,  and  be  pub- 
lished in  the  editorial  columns  of  any  good  family  news- 
paper. Any  party  wishing  to  compete  for  the  above,  and 
desiring  further  information,  may  address  the  undersigned. 
Eacli  person  writing  and  publishing  a notice  as  above,  will 
mall  a marked  copy  of  the  paper  containing  the  notice  to 
me,  and  also  write  me  by  mall,  giving  full  address.  The 
Premiums  will  be  awarded  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1864. 
B.  T.  BABBITT,  64  to  74  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

6J  y the  description  of  Babbitt’s  soap  kettle  in 

he  Scientific  American  one  would  suppose  that 
• when 


Q abbitt  put  one  foot  on  the  North  Pole, 

{»  nd  the  other  on  the  south,  so  bold, 

y the  continental  he  could  soap  the  journals  of  the 
™ universe. 

jjj  atch  after  batch,  in  this  mammoth  kettle  is  immersed; 
m t stands  four  stories  high  and  is  a tremendous  sa- 
ponifier. 

J he  tallow  per  batch  costs  $30,000,  purchased  by  dif- 
ferent buyers. 

hj  he  large  quantity  it  holds  is  300,000  pounds — lar- 
gest in  the  world. 


atisfied  are  all  the  customers  that  ’tis  truth,  and  bold, 
ld-fashioned  folks  buy  it  because  ’tis  splendid. 

11  good  families  buy  it  because  it’s  recommended, 
ositively  is  the  quality  unsurpassed. 

aleratus  is  always  ranked  first-class ; 

11  the  bread  made  from  it  is  composed  of  flour,  salt, 
and  water: 

arge  quantities  of  this  article  are  manufactured  by 
workers ; 

ach  day  produces  fifteen  tuns  of  saleratus. 

arely  do  we  see  such  quantities  displayed  among  us ; 

nd  all  in  one  pound  papers  is  weighed. 

he  beautiful  girls,  with  tiny  fingers,  are  displayed ; 

nion  saleratus  is  nicely  put  up  by  the  maids, 

aleratus  is  packed  in  red  and  looks  very  neat ; 

otash  in  tin  cans  by  all  is  said  to  be  complete, 
ver  all  the  territory  Babbitt  cares  not  who  he  com- 
petes. 

ell  the  people  what  beautiful  soft  soap  it  makes, 
nd  certainly  you  will  not  hesitate  a quantity  to  take, 
atisfied  are  all  who  buy  this  potash  for  soap  to  make, 
ave  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  can  make  no 


east  powder  is  put  up  in  one-pound-tin-chequered 
cans; 

M very  housekeeper  knows  it  Is  good,  so  does  every  man, 
11  those  who  use  it  do  declare ; 

{fl  uch  bisc"5'  and  bread  they  never  see  anywhere, 
he  best  ol  iamilies  call  for  this  kind  of  goods. 

ersonally  know  they  are  very  good. 

O n hand  Babbitt  always  keeps  a good  stock. 

^ hen  merchants  call  they  are  supplied  by  the  box; 

(J  octurs  surely  say  they  make  the  best  of  bread ; 

M very  family  with  the  biscuit  have  their  table  spread. 
M aiely  do  the  people  know  of  what  Babbitt's  yeast  is 
composed, 

Hi  alt  is  truly  the  base,  so  out  the  secret  goes. 

T.  B. 


Soldiers’  Co.  Pins  and  Corps  Badges. 

Annexed  is  a fac-simile  de- 
sign of  our  newest  style  Co.  Pin, 
the  letter  representing  the  Co. 
standing  out  in  bold  relief,  and 
very  conspicuous.  Every  let- 
ter on  hand  from  A to  M.  Also 
every  Corps  Badge  worn  by  the 
Army,  enameled  in  Red,  White, 
or  Blue,  to  represent  the  dif- 
ferent Divisions  in  each  Corps. 

Solid  Silver.  Prices,  handsomely  engraved. 

“ Co.  Pins $1 00. 

“ “ in  Gold  Relief. 1 50. 

“ Corps  Badges,  enameled 1 50. 

“ Cavalry  Badges 3 00. 

Terms,  Cash  in  advance.  Send  for  a Circular. 

Address  C.  L.  BALCH  A CO.,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


NOW  READY.  The  Illustrated  Phrenological 
Journal,  40  Engravings,  Portraits  of  Gen.  Banks, 
Lyudhurst,  Beautiful  Women,  Egyptian  Mummies,  Sioux 
Indians  in  a Scalping  Dance,  Wild  Men,  and  Beast  Chil- 
dren. Babes  nursed  by  the  Wolf.  Dreams,  their  Signifi- 
cance, Physiognomy,  or  Signs  of  Character,  Love,  Court- 
ship and  Marriage,  in  the  Jan.  No.  Phrenological  Jonmal, 
15  cents  by  first  post.  Address  Fowler  A Wells,  80S 
Broadway. 


$15.  WATCHES.  $15. 

Genulrae  American  Lever  Watches,  in  3 ounce  coin  sil- 
ver heavy  Hunting  Case,  warranted,  for  $15. 

Genuine  full  jewel  American  Lever  Watch,  in  5' ounce 
coin  silver  heavy  Hunting  Case,  gold  joints,  warranted, 
for  $25. 

Any  of  the  above  Watches  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  price. 
All  Orders  from  the  Army  must  be  pre-paid,  as  the  Ex- 
press Companies  will  not  take  bills  for  collection  on  Sol- 
diers. All  Orders  from  the  Army  will  be  promptly  at- 
tended to. 

C.  L.  BRIGGS,  Importer,  227  Main  Street 
Drawer  111.  Milwaukee,  Wk 

tV  Circular  sent  free. 


EMPLOYMENT 

At  your  own  homes.  It  is  the  greatest  discovery  of  the 
age.  Profits  100  per  cent.  Demand  staple  as -Flour. 
Full  particulars  sent  free,  on  receipt  of  hco  stamns 
Address  C.  MUNRO  BROWN,  74  Bleecker  St,  N.  Y. 


WATCHES 


FOR 


THE  ARMY. 


Superbly  finished  watch- 
es, the  beauty  of  which  is 
ouly  equaled  by  their  cheap- 
ness. —N.  Y.  Weekly , July 
23d. 

Particularly  valuable  for 
officers  in  the  army,  and 
travelers — Frank  Leslie's , 
Feb.  21. 

Prettiest,  best  and  cheap- 
est time-pieces  ever  offered. 
— N.  Y.  Illustrated  News , 
Jan.  10. 


Magic  Time  Observers, 

The  Perfection  of  Mechanism ! 
Being  a Hunting,  or  Open  Face,  or  Lady’s 
or  Gentleman’s  Watch  combined,  with 
Patent  Self-winding  Improvement. 

A most  pleasing  novelty.  One  of  the  prettiest,  most 
convenient,  and  decidedly  the  best  and  cheapest  timepiece 
for  general  and  reliable  use  ever  offered.  It  has  within  it 
and  connected  with  its  machinery  Us  own  winding  at- 
tachment, rendering  a key  entirely  unnecessary.  The 
cases  of  this  Watch  are  composed  of  two  metals,  the  out- 
er one  being  fine  16  carat  gold.  It  has  the  improved  ruby 
action  lever  movement,  and  is  warranted  an  accurate  time- 
piece. Price,  superbly  engraved,  per  case  of  half  dozen, 
$204.  Sample  watches  in  neat  morocco  boxes,  $35.  If 
sent  by  mail,  the  postage  is  36  cents ; registering,  20  cents. 

Silver  Watches! 

First-Class  Hunting  Time-Pieces. 

FOR  ACCURACY  OF  MOVEMENT,  BEAUTY  OF  MATERIAL, 
AND,  ABOVE  ALL,  CHEAPNESS  IN  PRICE,  THESE 
WATCHES  MUST  INSURE 

UNIVERSAL  APPROBATION! 

An  imitation  so  faultless  that  it  can  hardly  be  detected 
by  the  most  experienced  judges.  The  material  being  of 
two  metals,  the  outer  one  first  quality  Silver  and  the  in- 
ner one  German  Silver,  it  can  not  be  recognized  by  cut- 
ting or  heavy  engraving,  making  it  not  only  in  appear- 
ance, but  in  durability,  the  best  resemblance  of  Solid 
Sterling  Silver  iQ  existence. 

The  sale  of  these  watches  in  the  army  is  a source  of 
enormous  profit,  retailing,  as  they  very  readily  do,  at  $25 
and  upward.  Many  hundred  dollars  can  be  made  in  a 
single  pay-day  by  any  one  of  ordinary  business  tact ! 

At  Wholesale  only  l In  heavy  hunting  cases,  beau- 
tifully engraved,  white  enamel  dial , and  fancy  cut  hands, 
in  good  running  order,  by  the  half  dozen,  $66 ; postage, 
$2  38;  registering,  20  cts.  Sold  only  by  the  case.  Can 
be  safely  sent  by  mail. 

W TERMS  CASH,  invariably  in  advance.  No 
agents  employed ; buyers  must  deal  directly  with  us.  If 
money  is  sent  us  by  express  or  mail  in  a registered  letter, 
it  is  at  our  risk  I Orders  will  meet  the  most  prompt  and 
faithful  attention. 

HUBBARD  BROS.,  Solo  Importers, 

Broadway,  cor.  Courtlandt  St.,  New  York. 


$50  for  $20. 

SOLDIERS  IN  THE  ARMY. 

For  $20  we  will  forward  by  mail  or  express,  pre-paid, 
the  following  list  of  Fine  Gold-Plated  Jewelry:— 4 Vest 
Chuins,  12  Gent.'s  Seal  Rings,  8 Gold  Pens  nnd  Extension 
Holders,  6 Vest  Hooks,  4 Fancy  Watch  Keys,  12  Bosom 
or  Scarf  Pins,  4 pair  Sleeve  Buttons,  3 Box  and  Glass 
Pins  for  Miniatures,  3 Double  Glass  Lockets,  and  3 Clus- 
ter Stone  Pins.  Address  THOMAS  CAFFERTEY  & CO., 
Providence,  R.  L 


Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS, 329  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  HARNDEN'S  EXPRESS, 
No.  74  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


Hoyt’s  Hiawatha  Hair  Restorative.—  Supe- 
rior to  every  other  preparation  for  the  hair  in  power  to  re- 
store faded  and  gray  hair  to  its  original  color  and  natural 
appearance,  to  prevent  it  from  falling  out,  to  overcome  ef- 
fects of  previous  use  of  preparations  containing  sulphur, 
sugar  of  lead,  &c.,  and  to  remove  the  impurities  and  hu- 
mors of  the  scalp.  Invaluable  dressing  for  whiskers. 

HOYT’S  MINNEHAHA  HAIR  GLOSS, 
unexcelled  in  keeping  the  hair  in  curl. 

HOYT’S  IMPERIAL  COLORING  CREAM, 
oils  and  colors  the  hair  at  the  same  time ; changes  light 
and  red  hair  to  a beautiful  broGi  or  black. 

HOYTS  EXCELSIOR  TOILET  POWDER, 
imparts  beauty  to  the  complexion,  smoothness  to  the  skin, 
and  preserves  youthfulness  of  appearance.  Sold  every- 
where. JOSEPH  HOYT  & CO.,  10  University  Place. 


U T OVE,  COURTSHIP,  AND  MARRIAGE."  — All, 
bom  to  love,  and  to  bo  Loved.  Mistakes,  Un- 
happy  Marriages,  The  Remedy,  Love — signs,  in  the  face. 
Secret  of  Beauty.  A Woman's  Experience.  Falling  in 
Love.  To  improve  the  Complexion — with  numerous  illus- 
trative Portraits — in  Jan.  Double  No.  Phrenological 
Journal.  The  first  of  a new  voL  Onl^  15  cts.  Or  $1  50 
a year.  Fowler  & Wells,  N.  Y. 


Elliot’s  New  Repeaters 

Are  now  ready.  The  most  safe,  compact,  durable,  effect- 
ive, sure,  and  reliable  Revolvers  mode.  Carry  large  balls 
(No.  32  cartridge),  are  rapidly  loaded  and  fired— conve- 
niently carried  in  the  vest— whole  length  five  inches— 

four  barrrela each  rifled  gain  twist.  The  Trade  supplied. 

F.T.UQT  ARMS  CO.,  494  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


66  \ PRETTY  PRESENT."  — Seud  to  your  nearest, 
dearest,  and  most  valued  friend,  the  Illustrated 
Phrenological  Journal  for  1864.  It  would  be  highly 
prized,  aud  cost  only  $1  50.  Fowler  & Wells,  N.  Y. 


Kind  Friends  arc  near  Her;  answer  to  “Who 
will  Care  for  Mother  now  ?’’  When  the  Roys  come  Home. 
On  the  Field  of  Battle,  Mother.  Each  25  c.  Violin 
Strings  25  c.,  mailed.  Musical  Instruments  sent  by  Ex- 
press to  any  part  of  country.  v 

FREDERICK  BLUME,  208  Bowery,  N.  Y. 


Strategy  and  Tactics. 

BY  GEN.  G.  H.  DUFOUR, 

Lately  an  Officer  of  the  French  Engineer  Corps,  and 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Swiss  Army. 

Translated  from  the  latest  French  edition,  by  Wm.  P. 
Craighill,  Captain  United  States  Engineers,  late  Professor 
of  Civil  and  Military  Engineering  and  Science  of  War  at 
the  United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  with 
numerous  illustrations,  in  one  thick  12mo  volume,  rod 
cloth.  Price,'  $2  50. 

Copies  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

Just  published  by  D.  VAN  NOSTRAND, 

No.  192  Broadway,  New  York. 


Works  by  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

VANITY  FAIR  A Novel.  With  Illustrations.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $2  00. 

THE  NEWCOMBS.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  (2  00. 
PENDENNIS.  A Novel.  With  Illustrations.  2 voU. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00. 

THE  VIRGINIANS.  With  Illustrations  by  the  Anthor. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  PHILIP.  A Novel.  En- 
gravings.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

HENRY  ESMOND.  A Novel.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 
LOVEL  THE  WIDOWER.  A NoveL  With  Illustra- 
tions. 8vo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

THE  ROSE  AND  THE  RING.  A Fireside  Pantomime. 

Numerous  Illustrations.  Small  4to,  Cloth,  75  cents. 
THE  GREAT  HOGG  ARTY  DIAMOND.  A Novel.  8vo, 
Paper,  25  cents. 

ROUNDABOUT  PAPERS.  With  Illustrations.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  25;  Half  Morocco,  $2  50. 

THE  ENGLISH  HUMORISTS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  25 ; Half  Morocco,  $2  50. 
THE  FOUR  GEORGES.  With  Illustrations.  New  Edi- 
tion. 12mo,  Cloth,  $1  25 ; Half  Morocco,  $2  50. 
Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

EF*  Sent  by  mail,  postage-free,  on  receipt  of  price. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS 

Have  Just  Published : 

I. 

CHARLES  DICKENS’S  NEW  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 
MRS.  LIRRIPER'S  LODGINGS.  8vo,  Paper,  10  eta 

n. 

THE  BOYHOOD  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER;  or.  The  Suf- 
ferings of  the  Heroic  Little  Beggar-Boy,  who  after- 
ward became  the  great  German  Reformer.  By  Henry 
Mathew,  Author  of  “The  Peasant-Boy  Philosopher," 
&c.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

III. 

MR.  WIND  AND  MADAM  RAIN.  By  Paul  de  Musset. 
Translated,  with  Permission  of  the  Author,  by  Emily 
Makepeace.  Illustrated  by  CHARLes  Bennett.  Square 
4to,  Cloth  gilt,  60  cents. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Have  Just  Published  : 

VERY  HARD  CASH. 

A Novel. 


CHARLES  READE, 

AUTHOR  OF 

“LOVE  ME  LITTLE,  LOVE  ME  LONG,"  “NEVER 
TOO  LATE  TO  MEND,"  &c.,  &c.,  Ac. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

8vo,  Paper,  75  Cents. 


A Splendid  Mother’s  or  Bridal 
Present. 


HARPER’S 

Illuminated  and  Pictorial 

BIBLE. 

Including  the  Apocrypha.  Superbly  embellished  by  over 
Sixteen  Hundred  Illustrations,  exquisitely  engraved  by 
Adams  after  Designs  by  Chapman,  exclusive  of  a Se- 
ries of  Rich  Illuminations  in  Colors,  comprising  Fron- 
tispieces, Presentation  Plate,  Family  Record,  Title- 
pages,  &c.  The  whole  forming  a sumptuous  Folio 
Volume. 

Prices.  — Morocco,  gilt  edges,  beveled  and  paneled  sides, 
$25  00 ; Morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  $22  50 : Full  Calf,  mar- 
bled edges,  blank  stamped,  $18  00 ; Full  Roan,  marbled 
edges,  $16  00. 

Harper’s  Pictorial  Bible  is  printed  from  the  standard 
copy  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  contains  Margin- 
al References,  the  Apocrypha,  a Concordance,  Chronolog- 
ical Table,  List  of  Proper  Names,  General  Index,  Table 
of  Weights,  Measures,  &c.  The  large  Frontispieces, 
Titles  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Family  Record, 
Presentation  Plate,  Historical  Illustrations,  and  Initial 
Letters  to  the  chapters.  Ornamental  Borders,  &c.,  are  from 
original  designs,  made  expressly  for  this  edition,  by  J.  G. 
Chapman,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  In  addition  to  which, 
there  are  numerous  large  Engravings,  from  designs  by 
distinguished  modern  artists  in  France  and  England ; to 
which  a full  Index  is  given. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York. 
For  sale  by  A.  Williams  & Co.,  Boston ; Smith,  En- 
glish & Co.,  Philadelphia;  Cushings  & Bailey,  Balti- 
more ; Franck  Taylor,  Washington  ; Robert  Clarke  & 
Co.,  Cincinnati;  Keith  & Woods,  St.  Louis;  S.  C.  Griggs 
& Co.,  Chicago;  Dawson  & Brothers,  Montreal. 

HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

-TEEMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 00 

An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers, at  $2  50  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $25  00. 
Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $5  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishees. 


Circulation  over  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Single  Copies  Sis  Cents. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 5 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club  of 

Ten  Subscribers,  at  $2  50  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $25. 

Terms  to  Advertisers Seventy-five  Cents  per  line 

for  inside,  and  One  Dollar  per  line  for  outside  Adver 
tisementa. 

Vols.  I.,  IL,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.  and  VII.  for  the  Yean 
1857,  1858,  1859,  1860,  1S61,  1862,  and  1863  of  “HAR- 
PER’S WEEKLY,"  handsomely  bound  in  Cloth  extra, 
Price  $5  00  each,  are  now  ready. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishes. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES  WR1NCER 


Atlantic  Monthly 


STAMMERING 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[January  23,  1864. 


NOW  HEADY. 

“SECOND  YEAR  Oir  THE  WAR.” 

By  E.  A.  POLLARD,  Editor  of  Richmond  Examiner, 
And  Author  of  “ First  Yeah  ok  the  Wab." 

1 vol.  Svo,  400  pages,  Cloth  $2  00. 

With  Portrait!  on  Steel,  recently  toke  n,  of 
VIce-Pres.  STEPHENS,  Generals  LONGSTKEET,  HILL, 

BRAGG  and  J(  )HNsTON.  PLANS  OF  BATTLES. 

This  volume  brings  the  History  of  the  War,  from  a 
Southern  view,  down  to  the  close  of  the  late  invasion  in 
July  of  Pennsylvania. 

Written  with  clearness,  independence,  and  ability,  and, 
as  the  only  connected  account  of  all  the  civil,  military, 
and  naval  operations  in  the  South,  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance and  interest.  It  gives  n thrilling  narrative  of  cam- 
paigns which  were  filled  with  interesting  incidents  and 
brilliant  uction. 

The  first  edition  of  5000  copies  lias  been  entirely  taken 
up  in  advance.  Therefore  the  Publisher  would  request 
the  Trade  to  order  early. 

C.  B.  RICHARDSON,  Publisher,  506  Broadway,  N.  Y 


Gtnniae  Full-Jeweleil  American  Le- 
ver Watches,  in  4 Ounce  Coin 
Silver  Hunting  Cases,  Gold  Joints, 
for  $35. 

Also  every  variety  of  good  Watches  at  equally  low  rates. 
All  orders  from  the  Army  must  be  pre-paid,  as  the  Ex- 
press Companies  will  not  take  bills  for  collection  on  soldiers. 

J.  L.  FERGUSON,  Importer  of  Watches. 
208  Broadway  New  York. 


GUNS,  pistols, 
JffM l military  Goods, 

French  and  Ekclish  Fancy  Goods. 

Also,  a full  assortment  of 

Jet.  Coral,  and  Steel  Goods. 
Schuyler,  Hartley  6c  Graham, 
19  Maiden  Lane  & 22  John  Street.  N.  Y., 
31  Hue  da  Chateau  d’Eau,  Paris. 
Sands  St.,  Birmingham,  Eng. 


And  $15  Per  Day  Easy. 

Agents  should  be  careful  in  directing  their  orders  for 
our  Original  and  “•only  Genuine"  Extra  Large  Size  Sta- 
tionery Prize  Packages,  which  have  become  so  popular 
through  the  fine  quality  and  value  of  their  contents.  As 
we  have  several  imitators,  who  copy  our  Styles,  Adver- 
tisements, Premiums,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
Agents,  wo  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  the  “ Celebrated 
Rickards  Prize  trackages,''  and  none  arc  genuine  unless 
bought  direct  from  us.  Those  parties  who  advertise  to 
give  a “ Premium  Watch"  to  agents  will  not  do  so  unless 
the  a gent  first  pays  them  from  $40  to  $50  in  cash.  This  “ ice 
challenge,  any  of  them  to  deny."  We  will  present  a case 
of  100  of  our  Finest  Packages  to  any  agent  who  obtains  a 
watch  from  them  without  first  paying  the  above-named 
amount.  Their  attempt  to  present  premiums,  after  our 
long-established  custom,  is  in  this  case  hut  a poor  dodge. 
We  still  do  as  we  have  done  for  years  past,  present  free 
to  every  one  who  acts  as  our  agent  a Fine  Gold  or  Silver 
Hunting-Case  Watch,  “ Genuine  English  Movements ," 
and  warranted  a correct  time-keeper.  These  watches  arc 
presented  on  the  spot  or  sent  with  the  first  order.  No  one 
else  does  this.  Our  Wonderful  Packages  contain  more 
r-  ally  valuable  articles  than  any  half  dozen  others  ever 
sold.  Among  the  surprising  contents  of  each  package  will 
be  found  Fine  Stationery,  Pens,  Pencils,  Envelopes,  La- 
dies' Fashion  Plates,  Designs  for  Needle -w  rk,  Cottage 
Keepsakes,  Household  Companions,  Letter-Writer's  In- 
structor, Parlor  Amusements,  Gent’s  Pocket  Calendars  for 
1S04,  Union  Emblems,  Camp  Companions  for  Soldiers, 
Military  Likenesses,  Gaines,  Army  Advice.  Rare  Recipes, 
Many  Ways  to  get  Rich.  Y’ankee  Notions,  Fancy  Articles, 
Rich  and  Costly  Presents  of  Fashionable  Jewelry,  &c.,  &c., 
all  together  worth  many  dollars,  for  only  25c.  Agents 
make  immense  profits.  100  to  200  per  cent,  allowed.  We 
guarantee  smart  agents  can  make  $15  per  day.  Oar  reg- 
ular agents  average  that.  Our  Packages  stand  same  us 
ever,  above  all  others  for  quality  and  quantity  of  contents. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  camp  and  town  in  the  country. 


Shnlts’  Unguent,  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  post- 
paid, for  30  cents.  Address  C.  F SHULT8,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


OVER  50.000  SOLD  IN  1863. 

BOTH  SELF-ADJUSTING  AND  ADJUSTABLE. 

The  only  wringer  with  the  patent 

COG-WHEEL  REGULATOR, 
which  positively  prevents  the  roll*  from 

BREAKING  OR  TWISTING  ON  THE  SHATT. 

A GOOD  CANVASSER  WANTED 
in  every  town.  We  offer  liberal  inducements,  and  guar- 
antee the  exclusive  sale. 

Descriptive  circular  sent  free 

It.  C.  BROWNING,  No.  34T  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  RECRUITING  BUSINESS. 

Volunteer-Broker  {to  Barber)  “Look  n-lierc — I want  you  to  trim  tip  this  old  chop 
with  a flaxen  wig  and  a light  mustache,  so  as  to  make  him  look  like  twenty ; and  as  I 
shall  probably  clear  three  hundred  dollars  on  him,  I slia’n’t  mind  giving  you  fifty  "for  the  job.” 


A Beautiful  Complexion,  free  from  Tan, 

Pimples  and  Freckles,  may  easily  be  procured  by  using 
the  “ BALM  OF  THOUSAND  FLOWERS."  For  shuv- 
Ing  it  is  unsurpassed.  It  is  composed  of  palm  oil,  honey, 
and  other  valuable  articles,  highly  perfumed  by  its  own  in- 
gredients, and  when  used  for  washing,  night  nnd  morning, 
renders  the  skin  soft  and  white,  and  free  from  blemish. 
Price  50  cents. 

The  Trade  supplied  by  HOWARD,  SANGER  & CO., 
105  nnd  107  Chambers  Street,  N.  Y.,  and  for  sale  by  all 
Druggists. 


Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government  Securities, 


Prose  and  Poetry 

From  the  best  writers  in  America  may  be  found  In  ev« 
ery  number  of  the 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FIVE-TWENTY  LOAN, 

No.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold-Plated  Watch,  Lever  Cap, 
small  size,  English  Movements,  perfect  time-keeper.  Sent 
free  by  mail,  in  neat  case,  for  only  $7.  A Solid  Silver, 
some  as  above,  $7.  Specially  adapted  to  the  ARMY. 
CHAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  3S  & 40  Ann  Street,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper,  of  Aug.  22,  says: 

Messrs.  NORTON  & CO.  have  combined  two  very  de- 
arable  things  in  a watch — cheapness  and  reliability. 
When  it  is  known  that  for  $7  a person  can  have  an  excel- 
lent timekeeper,  there  will  be  greater  punctuality  in  all 
the  affairs  of  life." 


Great  Chance 
To  Make  Money!!! 

We  want  Agents  everywhere  to  sell  the  most  splendid 
STEEL  ENGRAVINGS  ever  published  Will  furnish 
them  bo  that  a stock  of  $10  will  yield  $50 1 also  STA- 
TIONERY PRIZE  PACKETS,  with  which  we  give  as 
Premiums  Gold  and  Silver  Watches.  Full  particulars 
in  Circular  mailed  free.  Address 

G.  S.  HASKINS  & CO.,  30  Beekman  Street,  N.  Y. 


Subscription  price  $3  00  per  year,  postage  p-iid.  Club 
Rates  liberal.  For  full  particulars  address  the  publishers, 
TICKNOR  & FIELDS,  Boston. 


SEE 

J.  H.  Winslow  & Co.’s 


The  Pain  Killer  — 

justly  cel  brated — was  intro- 
duced to  the  public  several 
years  ngo,  and  now  enjoys  a 
popularity  tin  qualed  by  any 
other  medicine.  For  the  cure 
of  Diptheria,  Dysentery,  Choi- 
era  Morbus,  Rheumatism, 
Coughs  and  Colds.  Srald-sBurne, 
etc.,  it  is  without  an  equal. 
Sold  by  all  the  principal  drug- 
gists  Daily  Plaindtaler , 


Advertisement  on  page  63. 


AMERICAN 


Bankers,  No.  44  Wall  Street, 

WILL  CONTINUE  TO  FURNISH 

U.  S.  FIVE-TWENTY  BONDS 

As  long  ns  l-sucd  by  Government  at  Par  and  Interest. 
To  BANKS  and  BANKERS  the  usual  commission  al- 
lowed. 

We  aho  buy  and  sell  at  market  rates, 

U.  S.  One  Year  CERTIFICATES  OF  INDEBTEDNESS. 

V.  S.  COUPON  BONDS  OF  1881. 

U.  S.  7.30  TREASURY  NOTES. 

U.  S.  QUARTERMASTER  CHECKS. 


c°u^ 


Clevdand , Ohio. 


The  only  enameled  “ Turn-over”  Collar  made  in  met- 
als. Send  $1  for  a *» Tnm-over"  or  75  cents  for  a “Chok- 
er," to  Box  5173  , nnd  receive  it  by  return  mail.  Ameri- 
can enameled  Metallic  Collar  Co.,  94  l’ino  St,  N.  Y. 


Call  or  send  to  Hend-Qunrters.  Catalogues  sent  free  by 
mall.  A better  uscortiuent,  on  more  liberal  terms,  than 
any  other  dealer  enn  offer.  Addresr. 

BEXJ.W.  HITCHCOCK,  455  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

(Store  and  Manufactory.) 


Remington’s 


AND  CHAINS. 

A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold-Plated  Wat  h and  Chain, 
fiue8wi»s  movement,  handsome  dial  nnd  hands,  warrant- 
ed a perfect  time-keeper,  for  8 Dollars-  Engraved 
Silver,  pame  as  above,  chain  included,  8 Dollars. 

a very  heavy  Hunting'  Cased  Solid  Silver 
Watch,  jeweled,  and  fine  English  movement,  silver 
capped,  warranted  a perfect  time  keeper,  and  a handsome 
Gold  Plated  Chain  included,  for  1 1 Dollars. 

We  will  send,  on  receipt  of  the  money,  one  of  our 
Watches  and  a Chain,  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  ad- 
dress. Those  Watches  are  especially  adapted  to  the  Army, 
being  heavily  cased  and  perfect  time-keepers,  aud  in  run- 
ning order. 

GEORGE  A.  ELY  & CO., 

No.  SOS  Broadway,  New  York. 


Maturing  Certificates  of  Indebtedness  collected  on  favor- 
able terms. 

VERMILYE  & CO., 

BANKERS,  No,  44  Wall  Street,  N.  Y. 


J /ALJ  army  and  navy 

l I REVOLVER. 

Approved  by  the  Government. 

Warranted  superior  to  any  other  Pistol  of  tho  kind. 
Also  Pocket  and  Belt  Revolvers.  Sold  by  the  Trade  gen- 
erally. 

E.  REMINGTON  & SONS, 

Ilion  N.  Y. 


Putnam  Clothes-Wrlnger. 

The  only  reliable  Self-Adjusting  Wringer. 

No  wood-work  to  swell  or  split 

No  thumb-screws  to  get  out  of  order. 
WARRANTED  WITH  OB  WITHOUT  C'OQ- WHEELS. 

It  took  tho  Fibst  Premium  at  Fifty-Seven  8tatc  and 
County  Fairs  in  1863,  and  is,  without  an  exception,  til! 
best  Wringer  ever  made. 

Try  it,  and  Judge  for  Yourself. 

It  will  wring  nny  thing  from  a thread  to  a bod-quilt 
without  alteration. 

Patented  in  the  United  States,  England,  Canada,  and 
Australia.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town.  . 

Mo.  2,  $5  50,  Mo.  1,$6  00;  No.  A,  $8. 

Manufactured  and  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  by 

The  Putnam  Manufacturing  Co., 

No.  13  Platt  Street,  N.  Y.,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

S.  C.  NORTHROP.  Agent. 


PREPARE  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

There  is  no  Gift,  or  Present,  which  com- 
pares with  the  Craig  Microscope  and  Mount- 
ed Oljects.  As  a eourcc  of  amusement  nnd 
Instruct  ion  they  arc  unsurpassed.  This  Mi- 
croscope will  be  mailed,  postage  paid,  for 
$2  25:  or  u^h  0 beautiful  mounted  ob- 
jects, for  $3  ;or  with  24  objects,  for  $5. 

Address,  HENRY  CRAIG, 

335  Broadway,  New  York. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


The  public  are  respectfully  informed  that  I have  just 
received,  per  Steamer  “ Celia,"  a fresh  shipment  of  tho 
J ules  Mumm  & Co.’s 

Verzenay  Cabinet 


A Household  Word. — Buy  your  Housekeeping 
.rticles  at  BA nS FORD' s, Cooper  Institute,  New  York. 


Fogg’s  Double-Action  Patent  Lever 

SKATE  BUCKLE, 

Manufactured  and  fur  sale  on  Straps,  at  wholesale,  by 
. STEVENS,  Manufacturer  of  Sknte.-'.  Straps,  and  I.enth- 
r Goods,  215  Pearl  St.,  New  York,  63  Kilby  St.,  Boston. 


And  Stuttering  cured  by  Bates's  Patent  Scientific  Appli- 
ances. For  (New  Edition  of)  descriptive  Pamphlets  and 
Drawings,  address  II.  C.  L.  MEAR8,  277  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y 


Dry  Verzenay 

Champagne, 

of  a new  vintage,  surpassing  in  richness,  fineness,  and 
delicacy  of  quality  nny  Wines  of  the  same  grade  ever  be- 
fore sent  by  this  house.  A trial  of  the  same  will  convince 
ihe  most  fastidious. 

The  following  houses  have  a supply  of  this  shipment  on 
hand : 

CIIAS.  BELLOWS. 

W.  S.  CORWIN  & CO. 

H.  D.  FELTER. 

_ MACY  & CO. 

W.  H.  JACKSON  & CO., 

PURDY  & NICHOLS. 

J.  P.  VAN  ROSSU'M. 

JAMES  MEYER,  JR., 

4S  Beaver  Street, 

Sole  Agent  in  tho  U.  S.  for  JuIcj  Mumm  & Co.'s  Cham- 
pagnes. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 


Agents,  male  or  female,  Soldiers,  nnd  all  having  some 
time  to  spare,  arc  particularly  requested,  as  a favor,  to 
send  us  their  address,  and  we  will  send  in  return,  free, 
information  for  which  they  will  be  thankful.  We  offer 
extra  inducements.  From  $0  to  $15  per  day  above  ex- 
penses. We  want  addresses  from  every  county  in  the 
U.  S„  and  from  every  regiment  in  the  Army.  Address 
in  full,  RICHARDS  A CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  Street,  Bex 
3131,  N.  Y.  


IN  those  cases  of  scanty,  retarded  growth,  where  the 
person  is  over  18,  by  its  remarkable  nourishing  and 
stimulating  power,  the  Tennessee  Swamp  Shrub  Balsam 
has  been  found  infallible,  in  exciiing  the  Beard,  Mou- 
stache, &c.,  to  an  exceedingly  fine  and  vigorous  growth. 
The  history  of  this  Balsam,  with  a small  sample  box,  will 
be  sent  seole  I,  on  receipt  of  return  postage. 

JOHN  RAWLINS,  815  Sroadway,  N.  Y. 


BALLARD  PATENT  BREECH- 
LOADING RIFLES  AND  CARBINES, 

Carrying  the  copper  water-proof  cartridge,  and  also 
using  ordinary  loos’-  ammunition.  This  arm  is  now  ad- 
mitted by  nil  competitors  to  be  superior  to  any  other  ever 
offered  to  tho  public.  Its  simple  construction’ and  perfect 
workmanship  are  a sure  guarantee  against  getting  out  of 
order.  The  great  advantage  of  loading  with  either  fixod 
or  loose  ammunition  alone  makes  it  superior  to  all  others. 
These  arms  are  made  for  both  sporting  and  military  pur- 
poses,  and  have  been  adopted  both  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment and  a number  of  States.  We  have  the  highest 
testimonials  of  their  efficiency  and  durability. 

We  also  offer  to  the  Public  our  new  Cartridge  nnd  loose 
ammunition  loading  revolver.  This  arm  has  no  equal  us 
a belt  or  pocket  weapon.  No  one  wishing  a first-class  arm 
should  be  without  ono. 

For  further  particulars  send  for  descriptive  circular. 

P.  S.  Do  not  forget  that  both  Rifles  nnd  Pistols  may  b* 
used  with  either  copper  cartridge  or  loose  ammunition. 

MERWIN  & BRAY,  Sole  Agents, 

262  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Friends,  -^end  a stamp  for  my  Circulars.  Address 
L.  M.  HARRIS,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Soldier's  Gift 
To  the  Loved  One  at  Home. 

We  will  deliver,  free,  of  freight  chnge,  at  nny  Express 
Office  East  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  any  of  our  beautiful  Albums 
of  the  value  of  $5  nT  more,  that  nny  be  ordered  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  State  as  Presents 
to  friends  at  home.  We  manufacture  elegant  styles  at  all 
prices  to  $25.  and  higher. 

E.  & 11.  T.  ANTHONY’, 

Manufacturers  and  Importers, 

501  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


To  all  who  wish  io  make  Money. 

Send  your  address  to  J.  W.  YALE,  Syracuse,  N.  Y’., 
and  you  will  receive,  free,  a sample  of  Yai.r’s  Celkiiba- 
ted  Flag  of  our  Union  and  Military  Prize  Station- 
ery  Envelope,  with  circular. 


Learn  to  Skate  in  One  Hour  by  using 
PC'  .^tjj  The  American  Parlor 
Or  Floor  Skate, 
Hard  Rubber  Rollers, 
" J Anti-friction  Axles. 
Frederick  Stevens, 
O.r 2 15  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
--IsP'  ‘JSs  68  Kilby  Street , Ronton. 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE, 

Magnifying  small  objects  500  times.  Mailed  free 
arywhero  for  30  Cents.  Five  of  different  powers 
$1  00.  Address  I'.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mas 


Dyspepsia  Tablets, 

For  Indigestion,  Heartburn,  &c.,  manufactured  only  by 
S.  G.  WELLING,  and  sold  by  druggists  generally.  50 
Cents  per  box.  Depot  No.  207  Centre  fri.^New  York, 
rt.-c-T  flitti*.  sVni  trt#  tfy  fpsil  fill'  fe  dsuw. 


Straight  Hair  made  Wavy!!  without  heat- 
tg  it.  'L-uig  Patent  Hair  Crimpers.  Fer  rale 


Mwmiiffiff' -- - 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


mmi 


- $1,00  FOR  FOUR  MONTHS. 

.S3.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


NEW  YORK.  SATURDAY,  JANUARY 


of  New  York. 
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REBEL  PROSPECTS. 

WHAT  are  the  prospects  of  the  rebellion  ? 

The  year  opens  upon  our  firm  hold  of  our 
advanced  lines,  but  from  beyond  them  comes  no 
sound  or  sign  of  submission  from  the  leading 
rebels.  These  leaders,  of  course,  contemplate 
exile  as  the  last  resort.  But  in  the  mean  while 
what  are  they  waiting  for  ? 

The  actnal  situation  of  affairs  within  the  Con- 
federacy, ns  we  may  conveniently  call  the  area 
of  the  rebellion,  is  easily  comprehended  from 
any  intelligent  witness.  We  had  lately  the 
pleasure,  for  instance,  of  talking  with  a Missis- 
sippi merchant  who  left  his  home  at  the  end  of 
>ast  September.  He  says  that  the  disappoint- 
ment in  the  result  df  the  rebellion  is  universal. 
The  Southern  people  had  been  deluded  into  the 
belief  that  secession  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world,  and  that  peace  and  prosperity  would  wait 
upon  the  unfolding  of  the  Confederate  flag.  But 
they  have  discovered  that  a war,  which  is  now 
more  hopeless  for  them  than  ever,  has  already 
ruined  them.  Trade  is  at  an  end.  Money  is 
worthless.  All  industrial  activity  of  every  kind 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  army.  In  every 
little  hamlet  throughout  the  spare  population  of 
the  South  there  is  a perfect  system  of  military 
despotism — the  Provost  Marshal  and  his  guards 
exercising  a direct  supervision  over  the  conduct 
of  men  who  are  individually  known,  so  that  the 
Union  men  have  a tacit  understanding  only,  and 
every  man  must  always  seem  zealous  in  support 
of  the  rebel  Government.  The  conscription  has 
swept  away  every  body  who  can  go,  and  our  in- 
formant left  to  avoid  being  forced  into  the  rebel 
army.  The  slaves,  who  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
reason,  are  drawn  toward  the  interior ; and 
throughout  the  rebel  domain  a terror  prevails  as 
absolute  as  that  of  France  in  the  worst  days  of 
the  French  Revolution. 

Meanwhile  the  leaders,  seeing  these  things, 
knowing  that  general  gloom  is  settling  upon  the 
hearts  of  their  followers  ; that  their  army  is  suf- 
fering, complaining,  and  deserting;  that  the  te- 
nacity of  the  North  begins  to  tell  fatally  upon 
the  ardor  of  the  South ; that  the  English  Gov- 
ernment clearly  believes  the  rebel  cause  to  be 
hopeless,  and  no  other  friend  yet  appears — still 
doggedly  persist,  nor  even  try  the  experiment 
upon  the  North  of  a bold  offer  of  negotiation. 

What  is  the  ground  of  this  persistence  ? The 
late  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  in  this 
country,  the  Chevalier  Galenga,  said  that  the 
rebels  were  desperate,  and  that  it  is  desperate 
men  who  work  miracles.  But  their  position  is 
not  difficult  to  comprehend.  The  leaders  know 
that  the  condition  of  their  section  could  not  be 
more  wretched  than  it  is.  Their  army  is  now 
the  supreme  dominant  power,  and  that  removes 
the  fear  of  popular  disturbance.  While  the  army 
is  faithful  they  are  safe  from  revolution ; and  as 
the  entire  industry  of  the  section  is  tributary  to 
the  army,  and  the  army,  composed  of  the  poor 
whites,  is  well  subordinated  to  its  chiefs,  so  long 
as  those  chiefs  are  faithful  the  fidelity  of  the  army 
is  tolerably  secure.  The  pledge  of  the  chiefs’ 
fidelity  is  in  their  allegiance  to  their  own  class, 
the  slaveholders,  for  whose  interest  the  war  is 
waged,  and  in  their  personal  peril.  The  real 
leader  of  the  rebels,  therefore,  is  General  Lee, 
who  is  called  “ the  great  Captain and  if  he 
should  declare  himself  Dictator  there  is  no  per- 
sonal held  upon  popular  affection  or  enthusiasm 
which  could  save  Jefferson  Davis,  who  is  regard- 
ed as  a cold,  aristocratic  man,  whose  ability  has 
not  been  demonstrated  by  the  event  of  the  war. 

The  rebel  leaders,  thus  comparatively  sure  of 
the  army,  and  consequently  of  the  domestic  quiet 
secured  by  a military  despotism,  count  further 
upon  the  ultimate  fatigue  of  the  North  in  wag- 
ing so  costly  a war,  upon  the  natural  reaction 
which  always  follows  a prolonged  tension  of  the 
public  mind,  and  upon  the  financial  confusion 
which  they  believe  will  presently  overtake  us,  ns 
it  has  already  overwhelmed  them.  They  count 
upon  the  old  prejudice  against  color  and  the 
name  Abolitionists,  to  which  the  Northern  al- 
lies of  the  rebels  constantly  appeal  in  the  effort 
to  prove  the  war  an  “Abolition  war;”  and  upon 
Copperhend  success  in  persuading  the  people 
that  if  the  war  is  constitutionally  waged  it  is 
impossible  to  subdue  “ our  Southern  brethren,” 
while  if  it  is  not  constitutionally  waged,  then 
the  rebels  are  no  more  traitors  than  we. 

To  these  grounds  of  rebel  persistence  mnst 
be  added  the  expectation  of  aid  from  Louis  Na- 
poleon, arising  from  the  necessities  of  his  Mex- 
ican conquest.  For  if  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  subdues  the  rebellion  the  French 
Emperor  can  not  suppose  it  will  remain  utterly 
indifferent  to  the  success  of  an  enterprise  under- 
taken in  the  full  expectation  of  the  overthrow 
of  that  Government.  But  snubbed  abroad  by 
Earl  Russell  in  the  affair  of  the  European  Con- 
gress, politely  threatened  at  home  with  a stop- 
page of  supplies  by  Thiers,  can  he  retire  from 
Mexico  without  a loss  of  prestige  fatal  to  his 
future?  On  the  other  hand,  can  he  remain 
there  upon  any  terms  so  sure  as  the  division  of 
this  country,  and  canQlJQ ef- 


preferred  power,  and  forcing  the  blockade  ? If 
Europe  were  likely  to  assent  to  such  a course 
he  would  hardly  be  deterred  under  the  circum- 
stances by  the  prospect  of  a war  with  this  coun- 
try, because  he  would  rather  take  the  chance  of 
helping  the  rebels  fight  us,  than  of  withdrawing 
from  Mexico  and  fighting  Europe  to  recover  his 
prestige.  In  pondering  the  question,  the  strug- 
gle of  England  would  be  between  the  immediate 
aggrandizement  of  France  if  she  assented,  and 
the  threatening  victory  of  republican  principles 
in  this  country  if  she  refused  to  assent.  Her 
political  instinct  leads  her  to  fear  our  success ; 
but  her  present  position  would  be  imperiled  by 
a policy  which  planted  France  upon  this  con- 
tinent, giving  her  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  the 
cotton  of  our  Southern  States.  And  as  En- 
gland always  acts  upon  present  and  not  upon 
future  contingencies,  we  may  believe  that  she 
would  not  favor  French  interference  in  our 
struggle. 

It  is  in  such  considerations  that  we  find  the 
explanation  of  rebel  persistence  after  their  cause 
is  apparently  lost.  And  they  point  very  plainly 
to  our  duty.  It  is  to  destroy  their  armies  in  the 
field,  and  the  system  for  whose  defense  those 
armies  were  raised.  For  the  system  is  radical- 
ly and  absolutely  incompatible  with  free  popular 
government,  and  is  therefore  perpetual  rebellion. 
The  war  is  the  proof  of  it.  For  whether  the 
Abolitionists  or  the  Secessionists  are  res;  Risible 
for  it,  there  would  have  been  neither  A olition- 
ists  nor  Secessionists  without  slavery.  Every 
good  man  and  faithful  American  citizen,  there- 
fore, rejoices  that  to  save  the  Union  it  was  nec- 
essary to  destroy  slavery,  and  in  destroying  slav- 
ery to  pierce  the  heart  of  rebellion. 


THE  NEW  UPRISING. 

“If  you  can  succeed  in  putting  your  new 
army  in  the  field,”  said  a rebel  Georgia  officer 
lately  to  a loyal  Captain,  “we  shall  have  no- 
thing to  put  against  it.”  If  the  Georgia  prisoner 
could  take  a run  through  the  western  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York  he  would  not  doubt  that  the 
new  National  army  was  coming ; for  the  enthu- 
siasm of  enlistment  is  as  great  and  universal  as  it 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  At  every  mili- 
tary post  the  crowds  are  constantly  arriving,  and 
the  men  who  are  joining  the  army  are  of  the  very 
best  kind.  This  is  true  not  only  of  this  State, 
but,  as  our  readers  will  have  seen,  of  other 
States,  from  Vermont  to  Indiana.  The  pro- 
longation of  the  time  for  paying  the  bounties  is 
a wise  deference  to  the  activity  and  spirit  of  the 
people,  and  unless  something  should  check  the 
present  feeling,  no  draft  will  be  needed. 

What  a splendid  and  imposing  testimony  this 
is  to  the  character  of  the  people ! What  an  ev- 
idence, which  no  foreign  statesman  and  no  stu- 
dent of  men  and  history  can  overlook,  of  the 
tenacity  and  strength  of  a popular  Government ! 
It  is  the  third  year  of  the  war ; we  have  spent 
enormous  sums  ; we  have  endured  disasters,  de- 
lays, and  dangers  of  every  kind ; we  have  seen 
the  noblest  and  best  of  our  youth  lay  down  their 
lives  for  the  country  and  human  liberty ; every 
call  of  the  lawful  authorities  has  been  seconded 
by  the  popular  heart ; the  draft,  a measure  al- 
wav  disagreeable,  however  necessary — after  one 
desperate  movement  of  resistance  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  which  was  utterly  quelled — has  been 
peaceably  enforced  every  where  according  to  its 
terms ; — and  now  the  whole  people  rises  to  re- 
spond to  another  call,  cheering  for  the  American 
Union  and  Liberty  until  the  air  rings  from  the 
ocean  to  the  Mississippi ! 

Let  us  hope  that  the  great  shout  may  be  heard 
by  the  hearts  of  the  betrayed  and  deluded  citi- 
zens of  the  Southern  States,  who,  under  the  lead 
of  despotic  chiefs,  have  taken  up  arms  against 
the  Government  of  their  country.  For  however 
deep  and  just  and  enduring  may  be  the  national 
indignation  with  those  leaders ; however  firm 
may  be  the  national  resolution  that  the  cause  of 
rebellion  shall  be  destroyed  at  the  same  time 
with  its  armed  hand,  in  order  that  the  great 
mass  of  Southern  men,  of  every  kind  and  color, 
may  enjoy  all  their  rights  and  peace  be  perma- 
nent, there  is  not,  we  sincerely  believe,  even  in 
the  hearts  that  have  been  wrung  and  broken  by 
the  chances  of  this  war,  any  feeling  of  hostility 
to  the  citizens  of  the  South.  Of  slavery,  which 
has  perverted  the  Government,  and  which  has 
left  those  citizens  poor  and  ignorant  and  wretch- 
ed, there  is  now  an  intelligent  and  therefore 
an  immortal  hate  in  the  breast  of  the  American 
people.  But  the  cause  of  the  masses  of  the 
country  in  the  North  and  the  South  is  really  one, 
and  therefore  it  is  that  we  hope  the  present  may 
be  not  only  an  uprising  of  the  North,  but  an 
awakening  of  the  South,  and  consequently  a 
final  victory  of  the  people  over  oligarchs  and 
traitors. 


SLAVE  CHILDREN. 

When  the  war  began  two  things  were  inevita- 
ble : first,  that  the  loathsome  secret  history  of 
the  slave  system  in  this  country  would  be  ex- 
posed ; and,  second,  that  the  appalled  and  in- 
dignant common  sense  of  the  people  would  see 
that  no  honorable  peace  was  possible  except  upon 
condition  of  the  annihilation  of  the  system , In- 
deed all  that  the  friends  of  liberty  and  human 
this  country  have  ever  asked  5e  the  froe- 
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dom  of  speech.  In  the  days  when  the  Aboli- 
tionists were  hunted  as  wild  beasts  they  said 
calmly  that  if  they  were  only  allowed  to  speak  and 
tell  the  truth  their  victory  was  sure.  And  be- 
cause through  fires  of  hate  and  rage  they  persisted 
in  speaking  they  are  the  saviours  of  American 
liberty.  The  slave-drivers  and  their  political 
allies  at  the  North  knew  equally  well  that  if  the 
constitutional  right  of  discussion  were  allowed 
the  horrors  of  the  system  would  be  known,  and 
the  outraged  decency  and  humanity  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  sweep  away  the  iniquity  in  a 
flood  of  wrath.  So  at  the  South  these  gentry 
hung,  and  burned,  and  tarred  and  feathered,  and 
mobbed  every  citizen  who  chose  to  speak  or  was 
suspected  of  wishing  to  speak r while  at  the  North 
the  panders  of  slavery  denounced  the  discussion 
of  the  subject,  incited  mobs  against  the  speak- 
ers, and  driveled  through  all  their  papers  and 
speeches,  smooth  and  dreary  slop  about  the 
Christianity,  and  fraternity,  and  simplicity  of 
“the  institution,”  until  people  who  were  pre- 
vented by  these  same  efforts  from  hearing  the 
facts  of  the  case  really  believed  that  a society 
planted  upon  slavery  was  a kind  of  scriptural 
idyl  and  patriarchal  Arcadia. 

The  moment  these  gentry  saw  political  power 
pass  from  their  hands  they  knew  that  the  ter- 
rible truth  would  be  told,  and  annihilate  their 
“institution,”  and  therefore  they  made  their 
grand  and  desperate  movement  to  destroy  the 
Government  and  plunge  us  all  into  common 
ruin.  And  they  are  right  so  far  as  they  antici- 
pated the  consequences  of  a popular  knowledge 
of  slavery.  The  war  has  brought  the  people  of 
this  country  face  to  face  with  this  unspeakable 
infamy  of  slavery.  The  working-men  of  the 
Free  States,  now  soldiers  in  the  field,  no  longer 
owe  their  knowledge  of  it  to  what  Governor  Sey- 
mour, or  Mr.  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  or  Judge  Wood- 
ward, or  Bishop  Hopkins,  or  any  newspaper 
chooses  to  say  of  it  to  advance  a political  party ; 
they  see  the  thing  itself  as  Mrs.  Kemble  de- 
scribes it,  as  Mr.  Olmsted  describes  it,  as  Thom- 
as Jefferson  describes  it,  as.John  Randolph  de- 
scribes it ; they  see  it,  indeed,  ns  no  human  pen 
can  describe  it,  exactly  as  General  Butler,  so 
long  its  apologist  through  ignorance  and  party- 
spirit,  found  it  in  New  Orleans,  and  as  it  is  in 
every  State,  in  every  city,  on  every  plantation, 
a double-handed  curse,  smiting  both  slave  and 
master. 

A terrible  illustration  of  this  truth  of  the  out- 
rage of  all  natural  human  affections  we  present 
to-day  in  the  engravings,  from  photographs,  of 
slave  children  upon  page  69  of  this  paper.  These 
are,  of  course,  the  offspring  of  white  fathers 
through  two  or  three  generations.  They  are  as 
white,  as  intelligent,  as  docile,  as  most  of  our 
own  children.  Yet  the  “chivalry,”  the  “gen- 
tlemen" of  the  Slavr  States,  by  the  awful  logic 
of  the  system,  doom  them  all  to  the  fate  of 
swine ; and,  so  far  as  they  can,  the  parents  and 
brothers  of  these  little  ones  destroy  the  light  of 
humanity  in  their  souls.  Then,  lest  the  “ chiv- 
alry” that  sells  its  children,  and  the  “gentle- 
men” who  seduce  the  most  friendless  and  de- 
fenseless of  women,  should  withdraw  their  cus- 
tom, the  St.  Lawrence  Hotel,  in  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  turns  the  children — flying  not  for 
life  only,  but  the  girls  for  their  honor,  and 
the  boys  for  their  manhood — into  the  street ; 
upon  which  they  were  received  and  kindly  wel- 
comed at  the  Continental.  At  a time  when,  to 
perpetuate  the  system  which  defies  the  law  of 
God  and  the  instinct  of  man,  the  slaveholders 
are  destroying  loyal  men,  noble  sons  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Pennsylvania  with  the  rest,  the  St. 
Lawrence  Hotel  strives  to  propitiate  those  at  the 
South  who  do  this  iniquity,  and  those  at  the 
North  who  support  them  in  it,  by  refusing  to 
receive  the  children  whose  portraits  we  give. 
So  every  where  humanity  falls  at  the  touch  of 
this  “institution.”  And  so,  by  God’s  blessing, 
the  humanity  and  wisdom  of  the  American  Peo- 
ple is  at  this  moment  touching  Slavery  to  its 
destruction.  Little  children  like  these  in  the 
picture  this  country  no  longer  turns  away  into 
untold  horrors  and  despair ; but  its  heart  whis- 
pers to  them,  gently,  “ Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me !” 


DELAYS  ON  THE  NEW  HAVEN 
RAILROAD. 

The  passengers  from  Boston  by  the  night 
train  on  Saturday  the  16th  January  were  due 
in  New  York  early  on  Sunday  morning.  The 
train  reached  New  Haven  at  half  past  two  in 
the  morning,  where  it  should  have  met  the  train 
upon  the  Shore  road,  and  the  same  locomotive 
would  have  drawn  both  to  New  York.  The 
Shore  train  was  not  there.  It  did  not  arrive  for 
more  than  five  hours ; and  during  all  that  time 
the  passengers  were  detained  in  the  cavern  called 
a station  at  New  Haven,  simply  because  the 
New  Haven  Company  does  not  choose  to  pro- 
vide for  the  most  common  occurrence,  namely  a 
delay  upon  the  Shore  road.  Arriving  in  New 
York  toward  Sunday'  noon,  about  six  hours  late, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  provision  at  the  sta- 
tion in  Twenty-seventh  Street  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  passengers.  There  was  not  a car- 
riage to  be  found,  and  even  the  luggage  was  car- 
ried off  into  the  Harlem  station. 

The  overcrowding  of  the  cars  upon  this  road 
!<?  Y.otcrfons,  ‘.1"'  subject  i&digyapt  hy* 


fruitless  complaint  in  the  daily'  papers ; but  such 
an  outrageous  delay  as  that  of  Saturday  night, 
caused  by  the  stinginess  and  total  want  of  con  • 
sideration  for  the  public  convenience  upon  the 
part  of  the  management  of  the  New  Haven  Com- 
pany, ought  to  be  universally  exposed.  The 
poor  conductor  was  badgered  with  every  form 
of  impatient  complaint,  but  his  instructions,  he 
said,  were  imperative,  and  he  could  not  disobey 
them.  Some  of  the  passengers,  hearing  that  one 
of  the  directors  or  managers  of  the  road  lived  in 
the  city  of  New  Haven,  proposed  a call  upon  him 
before  light  on  Sunday  morning;  but  the  con- 
ductor declined  to  tell  where  he  lived.  There 
was  in  fact  no  remedy  whatever;  for  the  in- 
structions are  that  the  Shore  train  shall  be  wait- 
ed for  on  Saturday  night  at  New  Haven  until 
such  an  hour  as  enables  the  conductor  to  push 
on  to  New  York  in  time  to  return  on  Sunday 
evening. 

We  doubt  if  there  be  another  great  line  in  the 
country  which  can  match  such  a want  of  honor- 
able  enterprise;  and  we  warn  every  passenger 
who  proposes  to  make  the  journey  on  Saturday 
night  by  rail  from  Boston  to  New  York,  that  ho 
is  exposed  to  the  risk  of  this  grievous  delay  at 
New  Haven. 


LICKING  BOOTS. 

Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Randall,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  all  other  gentlemen  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere,  will  spare  us  any  further  propositions 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall 
ask  the  rebel  chiefs  what  kind  of  Union  prison- 
ers they  are  willing  to  exchange.  For  tho 
rebels  have  but  one  kind  of  prisoners,  namely, 
United  States  soldiers.  To  allow  them  to  say 
that  they  will  not  exchange  young  men,  but 
that  we  may  have  all  the  old  men ; that  they 
will  not  exchange  Frenchmen,  but  we  may  have 
as  many  Irishmen  as  we  want ; that  they  will 
not  give  us  white  men,  but  we  may  take  as 
many  colored  men  as  we  choose,  or  vice  versa, 
is  simply  to  offer  to  the  rebel  leaders  a decision, 
which,  until  a Government  is  utterly  humili- 
ated, it  always  retains.  It  is  for  us  to  show 
rebels  that  when  we  choose  to  accept  the  service 
of  a soldier  we  guarantee  him  a respect  and 
protection  exactly  equal  with  that  of  all  other 
soldiers.  Mr.  Randall  and  his  friends  will  prob- 
ably learn  that  truth  before  long,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Jeff  Davis  and  his  friends. 


THACKERAY’S  GRAVE. 

Mr.  Joseph  Durham,  the  sculptor,  has  begun  a 
marble  bust  of  Thackeray  for  the  Garrick  Club.  It 
seems  that  Thackeray  had  been  long  subject  to  se- 
vere spasms  in  the  stomach,  and  Mr.  Sala  says  that 
his  life  has  hung  by  a thread,  and  that,  in  his  smil- 
ing way,  he  used  to  say  that  his  machinery  seemed 
at  such  times  to  stop  and  go  on  again,  but  that  some 
day  it  would  stop  and  not  go  on.  On  the  night  of 
his  death  his  mother,  who  slept  in  the  room  over 
him,  heard  him  moving  in  his  chamber,  as  she  oft- 
en did  when  he  was  ill.  In  the  morning  his  valet 
came  in  and  saw  Thackeray  lying  quietly  upon  his 
back.  He  put  some  coffee  upon  the  table  by  the 
bedside,  and  upon  entering  again  and  finding  it  un- 
tasted, saw  that  it  was  not  sleep  but  death. 

The  funeral  was  a neble  tribute  to  the  beloved 
friend,  the  great  author,  the  simple-hearted,  affec- 
tionate man.  All  the  famous  men  in  literature  and 
art  were  there;  and  his  daughters  broke  through 
what  the  Spectator  truly  calls  a “ senseless  and  de- 
caying etiquette,  ” and  came  with  their  father’s  body 
to  the  g vc,  and  saw  the  last  that  human  eye  shall 
see  of  t!  t fond  parent.  Long  ago,  in  his  first 
American  isit,  he  took  out  his  purse  one  day,  and 
holding  up  a bright  gold  dollar,  said,  tenderly, 
“That  is  the  first  money  that  I touched  in  America 
for  my  work.  That  goes  to  my  girls ! Don’t  I wish 
to  see  them!” 

Thackeray  was  buried  in  Kensal  Green.  It  was 
a general  feeling  that  Westminster  Abbey  should 
have  been  his  monument,  as  it  is  of  so  much  else 
that  has  been  illustrious  in  England.  But  it  mat- 
ters little.  His  grave  will  be  a shrine  of  affec- 
tionate pilgrimar.e  wherever  it  is.  Could  there  be 
better  words  written  upon  the  head-stone  than 
those  he  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  his  lecture  upon 
Swift  ? “The  humorous  writer  professes  to  awaken 
and  direct  your  love,  your  pity,  your  kindness— 
your  scorn  for  untruth,  pretension,  imposture— 
your  tenderness  for  the  weak,  the  poor,  the  op- 
pressed, the  unhappy.  To  the  best  of  his  means 
and  ability  he  comments  on  all  the  ordinary  actions 
and  passions  of  life  almost.  He  takes  upon  him- 
self to  be  the  week-day  preacher,  so  to  speak.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  he  finds,  and  speaks,  and  feels  tbo 
truth  best,  we  regard  him,  esteem  him — sometimes 
love  him.  And,  as  his  business  is  to  mark  other 
people’s  lives  and  peculiarities,  we  moralize  upon 
his  life  when  he  is  gone — and  yesterday’s  preacher 
becomes  the  text  for  to-day’s  sermon.” 


THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor, — We  often  hear  of  the  good 
Samaritan — I saic  him  the  other  day  in  a Jersey 
ferry  omnibus.  When  I took  my  seat,  I found  on 
the  other  side,  near  the  door,  there  was  a sick  sol- 
dier. Very  ill,  wan,  and  emaciated  he  looked,  with 
dark  circles  round  his  eyes,  and  the  cape  of  his  over- 
coat put  up  over  his  cap  to  keep  off  any  breath  of 
air,  while  his  thin  hands  were  bare  to  the  winter 
cold. 

Some  one  got  out  who  sat  next  him ; immediate- 
ly the  place  was  taken  by  a man  from  the  opposite 
side,  j WrlriBfOjwn  warm  gloves  and 

Vj- solcBer,  He  feebly  sltemptad 
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to  decline  them,  bnt  the  other  insisted,  and  he 
gratefully  put  them  on  and  looked  at  his  well-cov- 
ered hands  with  a sigh  of  satisfaction,  The  man 
was  a plain,  quiet-looking  person,  and  did  the  little 
act  of  kindness  without  the  slightest  ostentation,  as 
if  it  were  a matter  of  course  with  him  to  clothe  the 
naked.  Nor  was  this  all,  he  asked  where  the  sol- 
dier was  going.  I could  not  hear  the  reply,  but 
caught  only  the  word  “ Albany.1’  At  the  comer 
of  Warren  Street  the  good  man  got  down  and  lifted 
the  poor  fellow  out  in  his  arms  with  the  greatest 
care,  readjusted  the  cape  of  his  coat  over  his  head, 
and  supported  him  to  the  sidewalk,  and  the  last  I 
saw  of  him  he  was  conducting  him  down  Warren 
Street.  I was  deeply  touched,  and  said  in  my  heart, 
God  bless  him ! for  had  I net  two  brothers  soldiers  ? 
8nd  one  “ is  not,”  and  the  other  is  still  in  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country ; and  I thought  I would  tell  you, 
dear  Mr.  Editor,  that  through  you  others  might  per- 
haps be  prompted  to  “go  and  do  likewise.” 


LITERARY. 

The  first  number  of  the  North  A me, Heart  Review 
(Crosby  & Nichols,  Boston),  under  the  editorship  of 
•Tames  Russell  Lcwell  and  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  ap- 
peared punctually  with  the  first  of  the  month,  and 
lias  been  read  with  the  interest  and  curiosity  which 
naturally  greet  our  oldest  Quarterly,  with  which  the 
names  of  our  most  illustrious  authors  and  eminent 
scholars  are  associated,  and  which  now  proposes  to 
take  its  part  in  the  work  of  national  regeneration. 
By  this  we  do  not  mean  that  the  Review  intends  to 
act  as  a party-guerrilla ; bnt  the  present  number  is 
the  sufficient  proof  that  it  does  intend  to  discuss 
with  the  utmost  ability,  earnestness,  and  good  tem- 
per tho  fundamental  principles  of  society  and  Gov- 
ernment which  are  presented  by  our  war : of  coarse 
this  will  not  be  done  to  ths  exclusion  of  its  purely 
literary  discussions.  In  this  January  number,  for 
instance,  there  Is  a very  thorough  transcription  and 
reduction  of  Mr.  Ticknor’s  Life  of  his  friend  the  his- 
torian Prescott,  and  a very  skillful  paper  upon  Mr. 
Winthrop’s  early  Life  of  his  great  ancestor,  John 
Winthrop.  The  article  upon  Renan’s  “Life  of 
Jesus”  is  the  most  genial  and  delightful  in  spirit 
that  we  have  seen.  It  exposes  the  undue  senti- 
mentality of  Renan's  story,  and  the  frequent  flimsi- 
ness of  his  argument ; bat  it  is  just  to  the  idyllic 
charm  of  the  work  and  the  sincerity  of  the  author, 
while  it  maintains  Its  own  difference  of  opinion  with 
good-humored  scholarly  courtesy.  It  is  a model 
paper  for  the  gentle  and  generous  tone  in  which  it 
discusses  radical  religious  differences.  The  articles 
upon  the  Ambulance  System  and  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, written  by  the  most  competent  hauds.  are 
of  immediate  practical  value,  while  the  three  po- 
litical papers  grapple  various  points  of  our  great 
public  debate  with  a cheerful  vigor,  insight,  skill, 
and  grace  which  at  once  rank  the  North  American 
among  the  leaders  of  American  thought.  Tho 
copious  literary  notices  are  neither  puffs,  sneers, 
nor  commonplace  phrases,  but  are  genuine  opinions. 
As  an  illustration  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  Lieu- 
tenant Heard’s  History  of  the  Sioux  War  and  Massa- 
cres. Such  book  notices  are  not  only  useful  to  au- 
thors but  valuable  to  the  public.  The  North  Ameri- 
can is  but  a quarterly  visitor : and  there  is  no  Re- 
view, domestic  or  foreign,  that  we  could  more  heart- 
ily commend  to  universal  favor. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONORES8. 

Senate. — Janvary  13.  The  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs reported  back  the  bill  authorizing  the  appointment 
of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.— The  Military  Com- 
mittee were  instructed  to  inquire  whether  any  obsta- 
cle had  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  egress  of  colored 
men,  not  liable  to  military  duty;  if  so,  by  whom  Jind  by 
what,  authority. — Mr.  Lane  of  Kansas  introduced  a hill 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  gold  at  a higher  price  than  that 
paid  in  the  regular  market  in  New  York  for  United  States 
6 per  cent,  bonds,  except  for  the  purpose  of  exportation  in 
payment  of  debts,  or  for  the  purpose  of  paying  interest 
upon  United  States  bonds ; the  penalty  is  a fine  of  not  less 
than  $1000  or  more  than  $lo.()00,  nud  imprisonment  for 
not  less  than  six  months:  referred  to  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance.— The  resolution  for  tho  expulsion  of  Mr.  Davis 
came  up  and  was  debated  mainly  by  Senators  Davis,  Sum- 
ner, and  Wilson:  no  vote  was  taken. January  14  The 

bill  authorizing  the  appointment  of  an  Assistant  Secretary 

of  War  for  one  year,  at  r salary  of  $3000,  was  passed The 

Enrollment  Bill  was  taken  up.  The  amendment  of  the 
Committee  exempting  any  person  who  sliould  pay  $300, 
until  the  time  when  another  draft  should  be  rendered 
necessaiy  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  enrollment  under  which 
the  draft  was  made,  was  rejected,  28  to  11.  Mr.  Sher- 
man’s amendment,  that  a drafted  person  furnishing  a sub- 
stitute or  a commutation  of  $500  should  be  liable  to  an- 
other draft  on  the  exhaustion  of  the  present  enrollment 
came  up;  on  motion  $400  was  inserted  in  place  of  $50n, 
and  then  the  whole  amendment  was  not  agreed  to.  Vari- 
ous other  amendments  were  proposed ; but  those  exempting 

clergymen  and  non-combatants  were  finally  passed 

January  15.  The  House  bill,  appropriating  $700,000  for 
paying  officers  and  men  in  the  Western  Department  of 
Missouri,  was  passed — After  current  business,  the  Enroll- 
ment bill  caine  up.  An  amendment  making  persons  who 
have  resided  in  the  United  States  one  year,  and  who  have 
voted,  liable  to  draft,  was  adopted.  The  substitute  amen  d- 
ment  was  renewed,  and  carried,  by  22  to  19,  the  amount 
being  fixed  at  $400.  The  final  action,  therefore,  is  that 
upon  the  payment  of  $400  a person  drafted  under  the  pres- 
ent call  is  exempt  from  this  draft,  but  liable  for  any  future 

draft. January  16.  Mr.  Morgan  presented  a petition 

from  citizens  of  New  York,  remonstrating  against  the  ex- 
emption ot'  non-naturalized  residents  from  the  draft— The 
Enrollment  bill  was  taken  up  and  debated,  the  discussion 
turning  mainly  upon  the  position  of  colored  recruits.  Sir. 
Grimes  offered  an  amendment  that  the  word  “white” 
should  be  introduced  into  the  bill,  so  that  colored  men 
should  not  be  accepted  ns  substitutes  for  whites.  Mr.  Har- 
lan concurred,  he  did  not  believe  that  colored  soldiers  could 
be  employed  with  the  same  results  as  whites.  The  colored 
man  should  not  he  accepted  as  a substitute  for  his  superior. 
Mr.  Davis  said  that  a great  proportion  of  the  labor  in  Ken- 
tucky was  performed  by  slaves,  and  they  ought  not  to  be 
enlisted  as  substitutes,  stripping  the  Border  States  of  their 
laboring  classes,  as  substitutes  for  Northern  laborers  who 
remained  at  home.  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  it  was  not  Ik— 
lieved  in  Maryland  that  colored  troops  could  do  the  dutv 
of  whites.  Mr.  Grimes's  amendment  was  rejected,  28  to 
14.  Amendments  weic  adopted  providing  that  veteran 
troops  re-enlisting  sliould  be  credited  to  the  quotas  of  the 
districts  from  which  they  originally  enlisted:  and  that 
commutation  money  should  be  applied  to  procuring  sub- 
stitutes in  the  districts  where  it  was  paid . and  that  colored 
troops  be  credited  to  the  Stptpa  fpoip  which  they  enlist  — 

•ut  100.000  men  for  10O  puiToSi  of'driv^ 
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lng  the  rebels  from  Virginia : rejected. — The  Senate  ad- 
journed till  Monday,  18th January  18.  After  unim- 

portant business,  the  joint  resolutions  offering  thanks  to 
Hooker,  Meade,  Howard,  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  to  Burnside  and  Banks,  and  their  officers  and  men, 
were  adopted. — The  resolution  for  the  expulsion  oi  Mr. 
Davis  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. — Mr. 
Pomeroy  introduced  a bill  to  incorporate  the  ■'  North  Amer- 
ican Land  and  Emigration  Company,"  with  a capital  of 
$1,000,000,  with  privilege  to  increase  it  to  $5,000,000,  the 
object  being  to  promote  the  sale  and  settlement  of  unoccu- 
pied lands,  and  to  develop  the  mineral  and  agricultural 
resources  of  the  country : referred  to  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture.— The  Enrollment  bill  was  taken  up,  and  after 
slight  amendments  was  passed,  by  30  to  10. — A resolution 
of  thanks  to  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  for  his  donation  to  Gov- 
ernment of  the  steamer  Vanderbilt-,  was  passed. Janu- 

ary 19.  Resolutions  were  reported  favorably  upon  thanking 
General  Thomas  and  his  troops  for  services  at  Chicainau- 
ga  and  to  Admiral  Dupont  and  Commodore  Cadwallader 
Ringgold,  and  officers  and  men  of  the  frigate  Sabine.— 
The  Finance  Committee  reported  in  favor  of  authorizing 
the  Secretary  to  increase  the  pay  of  certain  inspectors  of 
customs,  not  exceeding  one  dollar  a day. — The  rule  re- 
quiring an  additional  oath  from  Senators  came  up.  Mr. 
Bayard,  of  Delaware,  spoke  at  length  in  opposition  to  it. 
As  he  was  the  only  Senator  who  had  not  taken  the  oath 
the  rule  lflust  be  aimed  at  him.  He  denied  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  rule ; and  said,  in  conclusion,  that  by  loy- 
alty he  understood  steadfast  adherence  to  the  organic  law 
as  defined  by  the  Constitution,  and  an  ardent  support  of 
the  guarantees  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  it  was 
the  design  of  the  framers  to  perpetuate.  If  loyalty  meant 
any  thing  but  adherence  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
Constitution  ho  wished  to  be  considered  disloyal;  and 
when  it  was  so  decided  he  would  meet  the  issue  as  became 
his  dignity  as  an  American  Senator.  Mr.  Collamer  rose 
to  reply,  but  gave  way  uDtil  the  next  day,  in  order  that 
the  Senate  might  go  into  executive  session. 

House January  13  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

reported  a joint  resolution  explanatory  of  the  Confiscation 
Act : it  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  construed  to  work  for- 
feiture except  during  the  lifetime  oi  the  offender,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Constitution,  with  a proviso  that  no  warning 
shall  be  required  except  the  President’s  Proclamation  of 
July  25,  1862;  the  proviso  was  adopted  by  77  to  54;  the 
resolution  was  laid  over.— After  some  business  of  detail 
the  Judiciary  Committee  reported  back  a bill  to  enable 
the  President  to  carry  into  immediate  effect  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  of  January  1,  and  prohibiting  the 
holding  of  certain  persons  as  slaves  in  designated  States. 
— Debate  arose  on  the  President's  plan  of  reconstruction, 
in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Yeaman  of  Kentucky  denied 
that  a State  couid  be  in  insurrection,  though  persons  in  it 
might  be.  Emancipation  and  confiscation  should  be  left  to 
the  judicial  tribunals.  He  was  for  putting  down  the  re 
hellion  by  force  of  arms;  but  rebellion  did  not  work  for 
feiture  of  the  rights  of  loyal  persons.  He  was  in  favor  of 
encouraging  the  loyal  people  to  resume  the  functions  of 
loyal  States.  The  ordinances  of  secession  were  void. 
Kentucky  and  the  other  Border  States  were  the  most  un- 
conditionally Union  of  any  on  the  continent. January 

14.  The  resolution  explanatory  of  the  Confiscation  Act 
was  debated  at  length,  mainly  between  Mr.  Cox  of  Ohio 
and  Mr.  Davis  of  Maryland. — The  joint  resolution  from 
the  Senate  providing  that  the  commutation-money  Ik: 
specially  appropriated  to  the  expenses  of  drafting  and  the 
payment  of  substitutes  was  adopted.  The  bill  for  increas- 
ing the  revenue  came  up;  an  amendment  that  all  spirits 
distilled  since  August  31, 1862,  now  on  sale  or  reserved  tor 
consumption,  shall  pay  the  duty  provided  by  the  present 

act,  was  adopted. January  15.  No  business  of  general 

importance  wa 4 transacted  unless  under  this  class  may 
come  a bill  allowing  small  packages  of  clothing  to  be  sent 
by  mail  at  the  rate  of  eight  cents  for  two  pomms;  and  the 
Senate  bill  providing  for  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 

The  House  adjourned  till  Monday,  18th January  18. 

TheuBeoftheHall  was  granted  to theChristiar. Commission 
for  anniversary  meeting  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Mr. 
Cox,  who  animadverted  severely  upon  Miss  Dickinson’! 
address  on  the  evening  of  the  16th. — Mr.  Dawson  offered 
a series  of  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  the  President  he 
requested  to  announce  that  wheD  any  State  now  in  insur- 
rection Bliall  submit  oil  hostilities  against  it  shall  cease, 
and  it  shall  be  protected  from  all  external  interference 
with  its  local  laws  and  institutions : laid  on  the  table  by 
79  to  66. — RJr.  Cox  offered  a resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  appoint  Commissioners  to  negotiate  with  the 
Southern  authorities  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners;  and 
that  “the  negotiation  be  withdrawn  from  the  hands  of 
Major-General  Butler,  who,  as  it  is  reported,  is  unable, 
from  causes  connected  with  his  past  military  conduct,  to 
hold  intercourse  with  those  charged  with  this  business  at 
Richmond:  laid  on  the  table  by  91  to  56. — The  Military 
Committee  reported  back  the  Senate  resolution  for  a joint 
Select  Committee  to  report  on  the  conduct  and  expenses 
of  the  war;  after  some  slight  amendments  the  resolution 
was  agreed  to  by  106  to  23— Mr.  Harding  offered  a reso- 
lution that  the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its 
own  local  affairs  is  essential  to  the  balance  of  power  on 
which  our  political  fabric  depends : referred  to  Committee 
on  Rebellions  States. — The  Military  Committee  were  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  retiring  General 
Robert  Anderson,  with  full  pay  and  allowances— Mr. 
Smith,  of  Kentucky,  offered  a resolution  that  “it  is  the 
political,  civil,  moral,  and  sacred  duty  of  the  people  to 
meet  the  rebellion,  fight  it,  and  forever  destroy  it,  thereby 
establishing  perfect  and  unalterable  liberty:"  a motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  was  rejected  by  101  to  27,  and  the  resolu- 
tion passed  by  112  to  16.— Mr.  Holman  offered  a resolution 
condemning  the  practice  of  retaining  in  pay  military  offi- 
cers with  undefined  leave  of  absence,  and  instructing  the 
Military  Committee  to  provide  a remedy : adopted — — 
January  19  The  joint  resolution  explaining  and  amend- 
ing the  Confiscation  Act  was  brought  up  and  debated,  alt- 
er which  the  House  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union.  The  special  subject  was  the 
tax  upon  distilled  spirits.  Various  sums,  ranging  from  00 
cents  to  $1  20,  were  suggested.  An  amendment  making 
the  tax  50  cents  per  gallon  was  rejected.  Mr.  Morrill  said 
'hat  the  rate  proposed  by  the  Committee,  60  cents  per  gal- 
lon, was  the  utmost  that  spirits  would  bear  as  a revenue 
measure.  The  Committee  rose  without  coming  to  any 
definite  conclusion.— Mr.  Fernando  Wood  introduced  a 
biil  to  reimbnrse  the  city  of  New  York  for  expenses  in- 
curred if  calling  out  troops  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 

THE  ARMY  OP  THE  POTOMAC. 

No  active  operations  of  any  consequence  have  disturbed 
the  quiet  of  camp  life  during  the  past  week.  The  raid  of 
Stuart  upon  Leesburg  is  proved  to  have  existed  only  in 
rumor.  So  far  as  the  roads  will  permit,  however,  the  guer- 
rilla forces  iD  Virginia  exhibit  a good  degree  of  activity. 
The  rebels  have  a strong  line  of  works  along  the  Rapidan, 
whicli  they  have  been  fortifying  ever  since  last  April,  with 
a view  to  future  operations  on  our  part  against  Richmond. 
Our  army  is  in  the  most  excellent  condition,  and  is  about 
to  be  divided  into  three  corps,  thus  undergoing  a complete 
reorganization  in  respect  of  its  command.  General  Mars- 
ton,  with  a considerable  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  as- 
sisted by  the  flotilla,  has  lately  made  a raid  upon  West- 
moreland, Northumberland,  and  Richland  counties,  de- 
stroying large  quantities  of  provisions,  burning  a bridge 
at  Earn  ham's  Creek,  and  taking  twenty-five  prisoners. 

EAST  TENNESSEE. 

A cavalry  fight  took  place  on  Sunday  the  10th  inst.  at 
Strawberry  Plains,  in  which  the  rebels  were  repulsed. 
General  Longstreet  has  been  strongly  reinforced  from  the  . 
armies  of  L«e  and  Johnston.  General  Grant  has  been 
making. a tour  of  his  department,  having  especial  reference 
1 o I lie  situation  at  Knoxville,  which  seems  to  be  the  object- 
ive point  toward  which  the  enemy  will  be  most  likely  to 
move  upon  the  resumption  of  the  campaign.  There  is  a 
strong  guerrilla  army  scattered  about  in  detachments  to 
fie  southwest  of  Grant’s  position  at  Chattanooga,  bat  for- 
tu.-'ately  we  hav-  a superior  cavalry  force  which  would 
render  it  useless  for  any  practical  effect.  On  the  12th  a 
fight  occurred  between  a part  of  Colonel  M’Cook’s  cavalry 
and  the  Eighth  and  Eleventh  Texas  regiments  at  Mossy 
Creek.  Fourteen  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  forty-one 
taken  prisoners.  On  the  14th  the  rebel  General  Vance 
made  a raid  toward  Temsville,  capturing  a train  of  twen- 
ty-three wagons ; but  Palmer  pursuing  him,  recaptured 
the  wagons,  took  Vance,  his  Inspector,  and  his  Adjutant, 
prisoners.  Railroads  are  being  repaired  and  bridges  re- 
built with  great  rapidity  in  Tennessee,  in  preparation 


for  the  next  campaign,  in  which  velocity  of  movement  will 
be  an  unusually  important  element  of  success. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  development  of  popular  sentiment  in  North  Caroli- 
na is  tending  rapidly  toward  peace.  Tho  Raleigh  Prog- 
reus,  going  always  just  so  far  as  it  is  backed  by  popular 
opinion,  says  that  unless  the  leaders  who  have  misled  and 
betrayed  the  Southern  people  make  some  overtures  of 
peace,  on  the  best  terms  which  can  be  made,  starvation 
will  soon  Btare  the  country  in  the  face,  and  develop  an  op- 
position against  the  Confederate  Government  which  will 
not  stop  short  of  revolution,  and  the  rouscie  of  the  country 
will  be  arrayed  against  its  aristocracy.  We  shall  not  ex- 
aggerate tho  significance  of  the-e  utterances  if  we  accept 
them  as  an  expression  of  the  prevailing  popular  sentiment 
in  North  Carolina.  Indeed  the  people  in  the  western 
counties  of  the  State  have  been  deprived  of  all  mall  facil- 
ities on  the  ground  of  their  disloyalty  to  the  Confederate 
Government  The  Richmond  Sentinel  of  the  14th  ap- 
peals to  the  people  of  the  State  in  the  mostiraploring  man- 
ner to  stand  by  the  Confederacy  to  the  last 
FORTRESS  MONROE. 

There  is  now  a good  prospect  that  there  will  soon  he  a 
resumption  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  General  Butler 
has  been  invested  with  plenipotential  power  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  the  enemy,  though  at  first  disposed  to  indulge 
their  prejudices  rather  than  their  humanities,  seem  to 
have  come  boldly  np  to  the  sticking  point,  contenting  them- 
selves by  way  of  satisfaction  with  abusing  General  Butler. 

CHARLESTON. 

A great  number  of  shells  have  been  thrown  into  the  city. 
General  Gilmore  has  mado  Hilton  Head  ills  head-quarters 
during  the  winter.  The  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  appears  to 
have  been  discontinued ; a rebel  garrison  still  retains  its 
position  among  the  ruins,  and  from  authentic  information 
it  appears  that  our  late  bombardment  of  the  fort  has  rather 
fortified  than  weakened  this  position.  Movements  are  now- 
contemplated  which  will  bring  the  entire  siege  to  a crisis 
early  in  the  spring.  An  expedition  up  Morrill’s  Inlet  has 
destroyed  a rebel  schooner  lying  there  loaded  with  cotton, 
rosin,  and  turpentine. 

LOUISIANA. 

General  Banks,  on  the  11th,  issued  a proclamation  to 
the  people  of  Louisiana,  on  the  basis  of  the  Presifient’s 
Amnesty  Proclamation,  inviting  the  loyal  citizens  to  vote 
on  the  22d  of  February  for  State  officers  to  constitute  the 
Civil  Government  of  the  State,  under  the  Constitution  of 
Louisiana,  except  in  so  tar  as  that  Constitution  relates  to 
slavery.  The  sworn  oath  of  allegiance  is  to  be  the  only 
qualification  enabling  the  citizens  thuB  to  cast  their  votes. 
He  also  orders  a convention  to  be  held  next  April  for  the 
revision  of  the  Constitution  as  relates  to  slavery,  and  an- 
nounces that  an  election  for  Members  of  Congress  will 
soon  take  place.  At  the  same  time  the  General  proclaims 
that,  for  the  present,  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State  is 
martial  law. 

A CURIOUS  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Some  interesting  developments  have  lately  grown  out 
of  the  seizure  of  some  letters  of  a rebel  agent  in  Europe, 
Colonel  C.  A.  Lamar.  Mr.  Lamar,  it  appears,  has  been 
engaged  in  numerous  schemes  for  the  Confederacy,  the 
roost  important  of  which  is  speculation  in  cotton.  lie  has 
had  sub-agents  in  New  York  city  and  Brooklyn  who  seem 
to  have  had  not  a little  to  do  with  Wall  Street  and  the 
gold  market.  The  correspondence  reveals  the  difficulties 
and  discouragements  that  have  irritated  and  excited  the 
profanity  of  these  poor  fellows,  and  also  an  amount  of  gul- 
libility that  is  extremely  amusing.  Mr.  Lamar  was  even 
made  to  believe  that  powder  might  be  made  out  of  plaster 
and  a little  warm  water,  and  came  very  near  negotiating 
with  parties  in  Paris  for  this  extraordinary  sort  of  ammuni- 
(ion.  A noticeable  scheme  1r  broached  in  one  of  these  let- 
ters, according  to  which  the  Confederacy  is  to  be  made  a 
protectorate  of  the  French  Government  as  the  price  of 
recognition. 

THE  REBEL  SITUATION. 

The  Richmond  papers  express  the  most  anxious  solici- 
tude in  regard  to  the  next  campaign.  “ The  enemy,"  says 
the  Sentinel,  “will  press  us  hard.  They  are  buying  mer- 
cenaries for  the  fight  as  men  buy  sheep  for  the  shambles. 
They  are  paytog  bounties  tho  half  of  winch  the  world  nev- 
er heard  of  before.  They  will  commence  the  next  cam- 
paign, too,  with  some  advantages  of  position  which  they 
did  not  have  in  the  beginning  of  1863.  They  will  begin 
at  Chattanooga  instead  of  Nashville,  at  Vicksburg  instead 
of  Memphis.  The  division  of  opinion  which  is  rapidly  de- 
veloping among  the  people,  as  to  the  further  prosecution 
of  the  war,  comes  just  at  the  time  when  it  is  most  injuri- 
ous to  the  prospects  of  the  Confederacy;  it  is  distracting 
us  when  distraction  is  destruction."  The  willingness  with 
which  our  veteran  regiments  are  re-enlisting  suggest  a 
very  uncomfortable  comparison  with  the  willingness  shown 
by  rebel  regiments  to  disband  and  desert. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


EUROPE. 

General  Berg  lias  promised  the  Russian  Government 
that  lie  will  put  down  the  Polish  insurrection  in  two 
months,  on  condition  that  he  may  exile  or  in  any  other 
way  punish  offenders  at  his  own  discretion.  The  insurrec- 
tionists are  in  considerable  force  in  Sandomirand  Cracow, 
where  they  have  3000  men  and  300  cavalry,  under  very 
experienced  officers. — The  Sultan  has  accepted  Nnpoleon's 
invitation  to  the  European  Congress.  The  Turks  were 
hastily  fortifying  the  Servian  and  WaUachian  frontiers.— 
Garibaldi  lias  sent  in  his  resignation  as  Deputy  of  the 
Italian  Parliament.  The  King  of  Italy  on  New-Year’s 
Day  expressed  his  regret  to  the  deputation  from  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  that  the  year  1863  had  not  afforded 
a favorable  opportunity  to  accomplisli  the  political  redemp- 
tion of  Italy.  The  Pope  has  addressed  a letter  to  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  wherein  he  styles  the  latter  “illustrious  and 
honorable  President;"  and  nfter  invoking  God's  blessing 
on  him  and  his  people,  expresses  the  hope  that  he  may  be 
attached  to  himself  by  the  bonds  of  perfect  friendship.— 
On  the  24th  of  December  Kossuth  issued  a proclamation 
to  Hungarians,  inciting  them  to  revolution,  whicli  pro- 
voked a great  deal  of  discussion  and  apprehension  at 

On  New-Year’s  Day  Napoleon  expressed  'o  Mr.  Dayton 
the  hope  that  the  year  1864  would  be  one  of  peace  and 
reconciliation  in  the  United  States.  The  Archduke  Max- 
imilian seems  disposed  to  accept  the  Mexican  throne;  lie 
will  soon  be  at  Paris,  whence  it  Is  probably  intended  that 
he  shall  emhark  for  Mexico.— The  Schleswig-Holstein  dif- 
ficulty is  gradually  approaching  its  crisis.  England  has 
protested  agalr.st  the  Federal  occupation  of  the  duchies, 
and  in  dispatches  sent  to  the  courts  of  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia insists  on  the  treaty  of  1852  as  still  binding  upou  the 
signitaries;  that  it  would  not  look  quietly  upon  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Danish  monarchy ; and  that  in  the 
event  of  any  attempt  at  the  infringement  of  the  territorial 
rights  of  Denmark  it  would  be  the  duty  of  Great  Britain 
to  afford  the  latter  moral  and  material  support.  The  at- 
titude taken  by  Napoleon  Is  similar  to  that  of  England ; 
he  lias  expressed  to  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  his  regret 
that  the  Confederation  has  seen  fit  to  interfere  in  Hol- 
stein before  the  question  of  the  succession  has  been  decid- 
ed, declaring,  moreover,  that  ii  Denmark  should  suffer  by 
the  operations  of  her  more  powerful  neighbors,  public  opin- 
ion in  France  would  turn  in  her  behalf.  The  Duke  him- 
self, on  the  first  of  January,  issued  a proclamation  to  the 
people  of  the  duchies,  expressing  his  conviction  that  the 
Federal  execution  has  now  censed  to  have  any  object,  yet 
advising  Ilia  suhjocts  to  respect  the  Federal  administra- 
tion, and  to  avoid  any  conflict  Prussia  and  Austria  re- 
main yet  undecided  ns  to  what  attitude  they  shall  assume 
in  regard  to  the  question.  Sweden  and  Norway,  however, 
side  with  Denmark.  The  Danes  have  completely  evacu- 
ated Holstein,  but  King  Christian  has  called  out  14,000 
veteran  troops. 

MEXICO. 

Tim  London  .Vein*  says  that  General  Forey  obtained  a 
promise  from  the  United  States  not  to  dispute  the  Mexi- 
can monarchy,  and  made  promises  in  return  in  regard  to 

UNIVE 


the  Confederacy.  At  last  accounts  the  Mexican  and 
French  armies  were  rapidly  approaching  in  the  vicinity 
of  TIapultan,  near  Columba,  the  former  being  7000  strong 
and  the  latter  18,000.  The  Mexican  Generals  Uragua  and 
Jopia  Intended  to  risk  an  engagement 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  ITEMS. 


The  following  is  the  official  list  for  the  month  cf  Janu- 
ary of  officers  ordered  upon  duty  from  the  Instruction  Ship 
Savannah , at  the  New  York  Navy-yard. 


UFORTSD.  WH« 

. Ian.  I,  1863  Water  Witek  . ~ Mth.  4,  II 

..  | « Oleander “ 5 

• " 3 *'  Phila,  for  <p«cis!  duty  Jan.  16 

'*  6 ••  Oleander  ...  Mch.  5 

“ S " K B.  Hale  . . Jan.  10 

14  10  ••  Ottawa  ....  Mch.  6 


R.  Burke 

S.  B.  Davis 
J.  H.  Nash 

A.  Merrill 
».  M.  Prindle 


Ticondertiffa 

Tieonaeroga  . 

No.  At.  Block'*  Sqoad 
; Soutk/iiid  . 


for  duty  . Feb.  16 


Chaa.  K.  Blount . 
W.  A.  Purdy  . 

T.  H.  M'Donnld . 


W.  G.  M'Nalr  . 
J.  Bishop  • 

G.  H.  Marks  . 
~ H.  Armstrong. 

I.  Mallon  . . 
C.  F.  Bridges 
S.  S.  Bissell  . 

R.  Hunter  . 

If.  Heliker 
J.  N.  Kihlbom 
T Brewer  . . 

1.  H.  L Boivie 


Jjntfb  . 

East  Gulf  Squadron 


The  Secretary  of  War,  in  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the 
House,  reports  the  number  of  Generals  unemployed,  length 
of  time  off  duty,  their  staff,  and  pay  of  each,  with  the 
number  off  duty  in  consequence  of  wounds  received  in  the 
service:  Major-Generals  unemployed,  14;  Brigadier-Gen 
erals,  11  ; total,  26.  Staff-officers  of  the  same,  26;  three 
Colonels,  one  Lteutennnt-Goloiiel,  and  seven  Lieutenants. 
Total  monthly  pay  of  officers  and  their  staffs,  $12,200. 

An  order  has  been  issued  authorizing  General  Burnside 
to  recruit  and  fill  up  the  9th  Army  Corps  to  the  number 
of  50,000  men.  Major-General  Hancock  has  been  ordered 
to  Pennsylvania,  to  superintend  recruiting  and  volunteer- 
ing  for  his  corps.  The  General  has  power  to  increase  his 
Army  Corps  to  50,000. 

It  is  reported  that  Generals  Cadwallader,  Hunter, 
and  W a ns  worth  have  been  appointed  a Commission  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  into  the  conduct  of  the  cam- 
paign at  Cliicamanga. 

Longstreet  is  fortifying  at  Bull’s  Gap.  He  is  reported 
to  have  been  reinforced  by  12,OU0  infantry.  His  entire 
force  is  estimated  at  34,000  infantry  and  12,000  cavalry. 

The  thirty-five  men  belonging  to  the  First  Massachusetts 
Cavalry  who  were  captured  by  guerrillas  a few  days  since 
made  their  escape  from  the  rebels,  and  have  all  returned. 

Fourteen  rebel  officers,  among  them  Captain  J.  S.  Lee, 
nephew  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  have  been  sent  from 
the  Old  Capitol  to  Fort  M’Henry  for  confinement. 

The  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  have  been 
formed  into  a military  department,  under  the  command 
of  Major-General  Heintzki.man,  with  head-quarters  at 
Cincinnati. 


Mr.  Warfield,  a merchant  of  Baltimore,  has  gone  to 
Richmond,  by  the  authority  of  the  War  Department,  to 
endeavor  to  effect  the  exchange  of  Senator  White,  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  General  Trimble,  who  is  a relation  of 
Mr  Warfield. 

The  rebel  steamer  Florida  had  completed  her  repairs  at 
Brest,  and  anchored  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
K car sage.  She  would  sail  in  February.  A French  ves- 
sel will  accompany  each,  at  an  interval  of  twenty-four 


Tiie  Senate  has  passed  resolutions  of  thanks  to  Generals 
Hooker,  Meade,  Howard,  Burnside,  and  Banks,  and 
their  officers  and  men.  Also  a vote  of  thanks  to  Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt  for  the  steamer  Vanderbilt. 

Lieutenant-General  Soott,  a third  time,  entreats  the  for- 
bearance of  correspondents.  He  still  receives  thrice  the 
number  of  letters  he  can  read,  and  a multitude  more  thnr 
lie  can  acknowledge.  To  open  applications  for  autograph.- 
alone  he  finds  oppressive,  though  it  is  long  since  he  lias  an. 
swered  one,  and  he  hopes  to  be  pardoned  for  adding  that 
his  observations  on  men  and  events  are  often  misrepre 
sented  by  letter-writers  he  has  not  seen. 

Lieutenant  Holloway,  son  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents, while  on  a foraging  expedition  with  thirty  men  from 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  was  captured  by  the  enemy 
after  a determined  resistance,  and  is  now  en  route  for  the 
Libey  prison. 

Captain  Frank  W.  Marbton,  of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  has  been  ordered  to  New  Orleans  as 
Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf. 

Edward  Smith,  Ninth  New  York  Artillery,  EL  Stone. 
Second  New  York  Cavalry,  R.  P.  Barker,  Tenth  New  York 
Artillery,  G.  S.  Prosser,  Ninth  New  York  Artillery,  and 
Thomas  Farrell,  Second  New  York  Veteran  Cavalry, 
have  died  to  Washington  daring  the  past  week. 

Csptain  W.  W.  White.  Provost  Marshal  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Pennsylvania  district  (Williamsport),  has  been  dis- 
missed the  service,  and  arrested  and  lodged  in  the  Old 
Capitol  prison,  foi  alleged  frauds  in  the  business  of  his  of- 
fice. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  C.  Sttydam,  of  the  Cavalry  corpe 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  on  Major-General  Pleasan- 
ton’s staff,  has  resigned  his  position,  to  accept  the  lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy of  the  Third  New  Jersey  Cavalry,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  A.  J.  Morrison. 

Brigadier-General  Saxton  was  on  New-Year’s  Day  pre- 
sented with  a handsome  sword  by  the  negro  troops  of  the 
Department  of  the  South  “ns  a testimonial  of  the  grati- 
tude of  the  freedmen  for  his  sacrifices  and  labors  to  pro- 
cure  their  liberty,  protection,  and  elevation.” 

General  Gilmore  is  trying  the  strength  of  one  of  hit 
300-pounder  Parrotts.  The  gun  is  sighted  for  Charleston, 
and  has  been  fired,  at  intervals  often  minutes,  about  500 
times,  dropping  a shell  each  time  into  the  cradle  of  seces- 
sion. 


General  Dix  has  promulgated  an  order  for  a Military 
Commission  to  meet  at  Fort  Lafayette  on  the  19th  insi. 
“to  examine  and  investigate  the  cases  of  persons  there  de- 
tained other  than  prisoners  of  war  and  convicts."  This  is 
supposed  to  reach  the  Custom-house  cases.  Major  John  A- 
Bollks  is  Judge-Advocate. 

On  January  8 General  Morgan  had  a reception  by  tb 
authorities  at  Richmond.  Mayor  Mayo  welcomed  him. 
and  General  J.  R.  B.  Stuart  made  one  of  the  speeches. 

The  body  of  a soldier  was  found  hanging  at  Smith  Mills, 
North  Carolina,  on  the  14lh  instant,  with  the  following 
words  placarded  upon  it:  “Here  hangs  private  Samuel 
Jones,  of  the  Fifth  Ohio  regiment,  hung  by  order  of  Major- 
General  Picket,  in  retaliation  for  private  David  Bright, 
of  the  Sixty-second  Georgia  regiment.  Hung  December 
18th,  by  order  of  Brigadier-General  Wild  " 

Captain  C.  H.  Potter,  of  New  York,  baa  been  appointed 
Assistant  Adjutant-General,  and  Is  assigned  to  duty  under 
General  Hkintzelman. 

It  is  rumored  that  Mqjor-General  M demand  he  re- 
signed. or  will  soon  resign,  and  appeal  to  the  public  a stout 
the  injustice  that  bas  been  done  to  him. 
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[From  CnAKLEB  Dickens’s  u All  the  Year  Round.”] 

A WHITE  HAND  AND~ A BLACK  THUMB. 


IN  THIRTEEN  CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  in. 

1‘  • v-my-Lamb  rang  th  bell  for  Mrs.  Goodall, 

her  raotne. . old  attendant  and  housekeeper,  and, 
pointing  out  the  little  pale  figure,  inquired  if  she 
knew  by  whom  that  house  was  tenanted. 

“ It’s  little  Arthur  Haggerdom,  as  I live!”  ejac- 
ulated Mrs.  Goodall,  holding  up  her  hands.  “ If  I 
didn’t  think  he  was  dead,  poor  boy,  and  buried  with 
’■'is  mother !” 

She  then  informed  her  young  mistress  that  the 

use  was  let  in  lodgings.  Some  weeks  since  a 
Jly  and  her  son  had  arrived,  it  was  supposed  from 
abroad,  and  had  taken  up  their  abode  there.  Both 
— the  lady  especially— were  suffering  from  indispo- 
sition, which,  after  a few  days,  resulted  in  fever  of 
a dangerous  kind,  and  hurried  the  poor  woman  to 
her  grave,  whither  the  boy  had  nearly  followed 
her.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Goodall,  too  much  occupied 
with  the  troubles  at  homo  to  keep  her  usual  vigi- 
lant eye  upon  her  neighbors,  imagined  that  he  had 
really  died. 

Little  or  nothing  was  known  of  the  pair  beyond 
their  name,  which  bad  an  outlandish  sound;  but 
the  lady  having  left  behind  her,  among  other  things, 
several  rich  jewels  and  at  least  a hundred  guineas 
in  money,  the  worthy  landlady,  Mrs.  Ascroft,  saw 
no  insecurity  in  exercising  her  kindly  feelings,  and 
had  accordingly  nursed  the  youth,  with  the  greatest 
solicitude,  through  his  illness  up  to  his  then  pres- 
ent point  of  convalescence. 

“If  you  please,  miss,”  concluded  Mrs.  Goodall, 
“ I’ll  pop  over  presently,  about  tea-time,  and  ask 
the  good  lady  of  the  house  something  about  him, 
poor  orphan !” 

If,  however,  “ popping  over”  implies  speedy  re- 
turn, as  well  as  rapid  movement,  that  portion  of  the 
plan  was  not  adhered  to.  It  was  nearly  three  hours 
before  Mrs.  Goodall  popped  back.  But,  then,  she 
was,  like  Jacques,  “full  of  matter.” 

“ If  you  please,  miss,”  she  began,  “ Mrs.  Ascroft 
says  you’ve  been  and  saved  his  life.” 

“ Saved  his  life!” 

“Before  he  was  ill,  that's  Arthur,  he  used  to 
make  Mrs.  Ascroft  tell  him  all  about  our  misfor- 
tunes here.  He  would  sit  at  the  window  hours 
together,  neglecting  his  lessons  and  every  thing 
else,  and  watching  for  you,  though  he  could  only 
catch  a glimpse  now  and  then,  because  you  never 
went  near  the  window,  only  walked  wild-like  up 
and  down  the  room.  He  couldn’t  help  crying 
sometimes  (for  you  see,  miss,  ’tis  only  a child,  and 
weak  with  his  long  illness),  because  he  could  do 
nothing  for  to  help  and  comfort  you ; and  when  at 
List  he  heard  that  you  was  become  an  orphan,  like 
Limself,  he  went  nearly  frantic.  After  that  he 
was  so  bad  that  they  thought  he  was  going,  and,  to- 
day, he  thought  so  too,  and  made  them  promise  that 
when  they  knew  he  had  only  a few  more  hours  to 
live  they  would  prop  him  up  in  his  window,  that 
he  might  see  you  once  perfectly,  if  God  would  give 
him  that  comfort.  And  strange  enough,  you  did 
come ; and,  what’s  stranger  still,  his  sickness  took 
a turn,  and  to-night  the  doctor  said  the  boy’s 
kept  quiet,  and  soothed,  and  let  sleep,  he  will  live. 
I went  up  and  saw  the  poor  thing — what’s  left  of 
him,  that  is.  He’s  like  the  ghost  of  an  angel,” 
concluded  Mrs.  Goodall,  with  vague  psychology. 
“ Such  a beautiful  countenance  I never  set  eyes  on !” 

Polly-my-Lamb  said  little  that  evening,  but  her 
thoughts  were  not  idle.  The  great  purpose  of  hat 
soul  stood  out,  strong  and  dominant  as  ever ; but  a 
new  idea  had  become  associated  with  it.  This  boy, 
with  his  deep  sympathy,  and  patient,  persevering 
will,  faithful  even  to  the  very  threshold  of  death — 
this  orphan,  like  herself,  endowed  with  similar 
resolution — might  he  not,  boy  as  he  was,  bo  the 
predestined  instrument  in  the  hands  of  that  Provi- 
dence which  works  by  means  unlooked-for  by  the 
wise  to  assist  her  in  her  filial  purpose  ? 

The  little  maiden’s  feet  trembled  somewhat  as 
they  bore  her,  more  slowly  than  she  had  ever 
walked  before,  toward  the  window,  on  the  morrow, 
and  for  a moment  she  could  not  raise  her  eyes. 
When  she  accomplished  this,  a warm  blush — which 
must  have  been  lying  in  ambush,  so  promptjy  did 
it  appear— spread  upward  to  the  very  roots  of  her 
auburn  hair.  There  sat,  or  rather  reclined,  the 
beautiful  boy,  white  and  wasted,  indeed,  but  with 
light  and  life  in  his  eye,  and  a gay  smile  on  his 
parted  lips,  his  bright  glossy  hair  dressed  and  curled 
as  if  for  a holiday. 

“It  is  a child,  as  Goodall  said,"  soliloquized  Pol- 
lv-my-Lamb,  half  amused  at  her  own  agitation, 
half  disappointed  as  the  prospect  of  an  efficient  ally 
melted  into  air.  “ He  looked  so  much  older  yes- 
terday, the  little  thing !” 

As  she  gazed  the  lad  inclined  his  head  respect- 
fully, and  did  not  raise  it  again  for  a moment,  dur- 
ing which  Polly-my-Lamb  debated  hastily  with 
herself  whether  she  should  return  his  greeting. 
Just  as  she  had  resolved  to  indulge  him  by  doing 
so,  Stephen  entered  the  room,  and  announced  Sir 
James  Polhill,  who  presently  appeared,  followed  by 
another  person.  This  second  individual  was  a very 
slender  man,  with  a bronzed  face,  and  bright  intel- 
ligent eyes.  He  bowed  to  th  • young  lady,  and  re- 
mained near  the  door. 

“Good-morrow,  my  dear  yiung  friend,”  said  Sir 
James.  “ I told  you  yesterday  that  1 hoped  to  in- 
troduce into  our  plena  a new  ind  very  important 
auxiliary.  He'  you  see  him  -Henry  Armour — 
our  most  capable,  and  I may  adi , successful  officer, 
for  he  has  never  yet  been  foiled  in  any  of  the  cases 
(and  they  are  not  a few)  confided  to  him.  He  has 
been  in  England  but  a few  hours,  and  yet,  strange 
to  say,  has  managed  to  hit  off  the  track  which 
has  evaded  the  rest  of  us,  till  your  patience,  like 
our  own,  has  all  but  failed.” 

“ Do  you  mean.  Sir,  that  you  have  got  upon  the 
track  of  the  murderers?"  said  Polly-my-Lamb, 
clasping  her  hands  _ . . 
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Mr.  Armour  bowed  distinct  assent. 

“Oh!”  she  continued,  hurriedly.  “Oh,  never 
leave  them  1 Why  are  you  here  now  ? They  may 
escape  tho  while.” 

“Calm  yourself,  my  dear,”  said  the  magistrate, 
“ and  you  shall  know  as  much  as  ice  know.  Tell 
her  every  thing,  Armour." 

Thereupon  Mr.  Armour  produced  a small  packet, 
and,  opening  it,  displayed  a richly  enameled  snuff- 
box, in  the  centre  of  the  lid  of  which  appeared  a 
gold  shield  bearing  heraldic  devices,  and  surmount- 
ed by  an  earl’s  coronet.  This  he  placed  upon  the 
table,  as  if  it  were  to  be  his  text,  and,  in  clear 
and  quiet  tones,  delivered  himself  as  follows : 

“ Sir  James  has  been  pleased,  Madam,  to  pay  me 
a compliment,  of  which,  in  this  case  at  least,  I am 
wholly  undeserving.  It  is  to  sheer  good  fortune, 
not  sagacity,  wC  owe  this  clew.  After  having  been 
made  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
case,  and  satisfied  myself  that  no  sort  of  suspicion 
attached  to  any  of  your  household,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  clear  that  tho  habits  of  your  fa- 
ther had  been  ascertained  by  the  assailants,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  strict  inquiry  should  be  made  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  with  a view  of  learning 
whether  any  person  or  persons  had  been  noticed 
watching  the  house  and  its  inmates,  prior  to  the  oc- 
currence. At  the  very  first  place — a lodging-house 
— exactly  opposite — ” 

“ Mrs.  Ascroft ’s!” 

“ You  know  her,  Madam  ? A very  respectable, 
sharp-witted  woman.  She  told  mo  at  once  that, 
about  the  period  we  were  speaking  of,  a person  of 
gentlemanly  demeanor,  with  light  bushy  hair,  and 
rather  profuse  beard,  engaged  two  rooms,  front  and 
back,  on  her  second  floor;  He  took  a dislike  to 
the  back  room,  complaining  of  stable  noises,  and  so 
forth,  caused  his  bed  to  be  removed  into  the  front, 
certainly  far  less  quiet,  apartment,  and  there, 
though  to  all  appearance  in  the  enjoyment  of  per- 
fect health,  he  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  days, 
and  probably  all  the  nights,  in  bed  ! Occasionally 
he  walked  out  in  the  evenings,  always  carefully 
muffled  up.  Altogether,  Mrs.  Ascroft  was  so  little 
satisfied  with  her  lodger’s  singular  ways  that  she 
was  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  to  receive  a note 
from  him,  late  one  evening,  intimating  that  though 
he  had  engaged  his  lodging  for  another  week  he 
did  not  purpose  to  return ; and  requested  that  his 
luggage  might  be  forwarded  to  the  coffee-house  from 
which  his  communication  was  dated.  Now,  what 
was  the  date  of  this  man’s  occupancy?  Unfortu- 
nately, Mrs.  Ascroft  was  unable  to  determine  it 
within  several  days.  It  was  certainly  in  March, 
and,  as  nearly  as  she  could  remember,  just  previous 
to  the  presumed  murder.  His  effects,  consisting 
only  of  a small  quantity  of  clothes  and  linen — the 
latter  marked  with  the  initials  * H.  H.’ — were  sent 
to  Sim’s  coffee-house,  as  he  had  directed.” 

But  now  came  the  important  feature.  That 
back  room,  abandoned  by  tho  lodger,  had,  within 
these  few  days,  i»een  denuded  of  its  principal  furni- 
ture, preparatory  to  some  repairs  in  the  wainscot- 
ing, when,  between  the  wall  and  a heavy  clothes- 
press,  was  discovered  the  snuff-box  now  submitted 
to  the  young  lady’s  inspection.  Well,  it  was  but  a 
snuff-box ; but  observe  the  arms  and  coronet.  On 
a fesse  wavy  azure,  three  falcons  sable,  with  jesses 
of  the  first.  Motto,  “Piekc  and  Pille,”  the  old 
words  for  “filch  and  plunder.”  Coronet  of  an  earl. 
This  was  the  blazon  of  the  noble  house  of  Hawk- 
weed,  whose  present  head  was  the  reputed  father 
of  the  greatest  villain  in  London,  “ Lord  Lob.” 
“And  it  is  a well-known  whim  of  that  unblush- 
ing miscreant,”  added  Mr.  Armour,  who  had  a pro- 
found respect  for  heraldry,  “ to  desecrate  this  illus- 
trious badge  by  placing  it  on  every  object  he  pos- 
sesses.” 

As  it  chanced,  no  one  had  since  occupied  the 
room,  excepting  for  a few  days,  the  deceased  Mrs. 
Haggerdom,  and  hers  the  box  could  not  be,  since 
her  son,  who  had  had  charge  of  all  she  possessed, 
remembered  no  such  article. 

“ Our  inference  is,”  concluded  the  officer,  “ that 
the  mysterious  lodger  was  Lord  Lob  himself,  in  one 
of  the  disguises  in  which  he  excels ; that  the  snuff- 
box accidentally  slipped  out  of  his  sight  and  mem- 
ory. and  thus  providentially  supplied  a clew  of 
which  we  will  never  let  go.” 

“ You  see,  therefore,  my  dear,”  said  the  worthy 
magistrate,  as  comment  on  the  address  of  his  sub- 
ordinate, “there  is,  at  length,  every  probability  of 
success  attending  our  efforts.  Hitherto,  I own, 
the  suspicions  attaching  to  this  leader  of  Black- 
Thumbs  were  not  sufficiently  defined  to  justify  the 
risks  that  must  be  run  in  getting  hold  of  him.  Arm- 
ed with  this  little  talisman”  (he  patted  the  snuff- 
box), “ we  shall  be  no  longer  troubled  with  such 
scruples;  though  I warn  you  that  the  fellow  we 
have  to  deal  with,  the  pest  of  London,  is  the  most 
crafty,  as  well  as  the  most  daring  of  outlaws,  and 
must  be  encountered  with  qualities  like  his  own — 
ingenuity  and  hardihood.  If  Armour  succeeds — ” 

(Mr.  Armour  smiled  slightly,  and  his  lips  mute- 
ly assumed  that  form  which  would  be  necessary  to 
pronounce  the  word  “ if.") 

“ — he  will  have  well  earned  the  most  liberal 
reward  your  generosity  has  proposed  for  him.  You 
look  pale  and  agitated,  and  no  wonder ! Farewell, 
my  dear,  for  the  present.  When  I come  again,  I 
trust  it  will  be  to  bring  you  important  tidings.” 

Why  does  the  girl  tremble  as  she  moves  up  and 
down  the  room ; and,  stopping  at  length,  sinks  on 
her  knees  liefore  her  father’s  picture  on  the  spot 
where  she  had  so  lately  recorded  her  solemn  vow  ? 

In  the  afternoon  Polly-my-Lamb  made  up  her 
mind  to  send  for  Mrs.  Ascroft,  and  question  her 
further  on  the  subject  of  her  lodger  and  her  snuff- 
box. 

1 hat  lady  came,  and  not  only  related  at  consid- 
erable length  what  she  could  bring  to  l>ear  on  this 
topic,  but  further  touched  upon  the  subject  of  her 
late  lodgers ; and,  receiving  no  check,  launched  out 
boldly  into  praises  of  tho  poor  boy,  whom  she  had 
nursed  and  cared  for,  till  she  was  as  fond  of  him  as 
though  he  had  been  her  own. 

“He  thinks  of  you  all  day,  and  I am  confident 
dreams  of  no  one  else  all  night.  Whatever  you 
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may  call  it,  this  fancy  of  his  will  be  his  life  or  death, 
according  as  you  please  to  behave.” 

“ Beltnt  e /”  repeated  Polly-my-Lamb,  aghast  at 
this  plain  speaking. 

“Well,  miss,”  continued  Mrs.  Ascroft,  “last 
night,  for  tho  first  time,  he  slept  so  quietly  it  was 
a treat  to  look  at  him ; and  he  was  up  to-day  as 
fresh  as  a rose ; you  might  see  him  getting  well 
under  your  very  eyes ! 1 wish,  ma'am — if  I might 

make  so  bold”  (dropping  a courtesy),  “you  would 
be  so  kind,  now  and  then,  as  just  to  look  out  of  the 
window !” 

Polly-my-Lamb  blushed  scarlet,  and  executed  a 
frown,  which,  however,  having  no  constitution  to 
speak  of,  faded  presently  away.  The  blush,  con- 
scious of  itself,  remained. 

“You  needn’t  look  at  him,  you  see,  ” pleaded  Mrs. 
Ascroft,  earnestly. 

Polly-my-Lamb  smiled,  and  the  landlady,  with 
a woman’s  quick  perception,  saw  it  was  a favorable 
moment  to  take  her  departure. 

“ It  will  be  the  saving  of  an  innocent  young  life, 
if  you  should,  miss.” 

This  shot  was  fired  from  the  door,  and  Polly- 
niv-Lamb  was  alone.  Suppose  we  leave  her  so  ? 
What  do  you  think  ? She  is  a dear,  good  girl,  and 
may  be  trusted.  Goodness  forbid  that  we  should 
be  guilty  of  the  meanness  of  watching  her ! 

All  we  know  further  is  that,  about  three  o’clock 
that  same  day,  Master  Arthur  Haggerdom  rallied 
considerably : so  much  so  that  if,  in  the  morning, 
he  had  reminded  Mrs.  Ascroft  of  a rose,  he  might, 
in  the  evening,  have  been  easily  mistaken  for  a 
peony. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Sir  James  Polhill  sat  in  council  with  his  vizier. 

“ Yes,  I think  it  will  do,  ” said  the  chief.  * “ Aft- 
er all,  however,  we  want  motive,  eh  ?” 

“ We  have  that  also,  Sir  James,  as  I will  show 
you,  with  permission.  I found  a moment  or  two, 
this  morning,  to  have  some  talk  with  the  clerk, 
Middlemiss.  He  has  always  been  persuaded  that 
his  principal  had  private  dealings  with  the  Am- 
sterdam house,  Dietrich  & Co.,  who  failed  about  a 
year  since  under  circumstances  which  rendered 
them  liable  to  a criminal  process.  Yes,  Middle- 
miss  believes  that  Mr.  Humpage,  from  motives  of 
generosity,  assisted  the  house  with  considerable  ad- 
vances, though  it  is  certain  that  no  securities  in 
their  names  can  be  found  among  his  papers.  The 
clerk’s  belief  is  grounded  upon  other  circumstances 
with  which  I need  not  trouble  you.  Some  suspicion 
of  the  rectitude  of  these  people — Dietrich  & Co. — 
may  have  induced  Mr.  Humpage  to  discontinue  his 
support — perhaps  even  to  press  for  repayment  of 
his  former  loans — and,  in  revenge,  or  to  evade  such 
claims,  this  crime  may  have  been  devised  or  per- 
petrated. The  younger  Dietrich  is  known  by  the 
Dutch  police  as  one  of  the  most  reckless  scoundrels 
unhanged— a commercial  pirate.  However,  this 
latter  part,  except  as  to  Dietrich’s  character,  js 
only  our  conjecture,  since  no  record  exists  of  Mr. 
Humpage's  transactions  with  them  beyond  the  pay- 
ment of  several  large  sums,  without  apparent  con- 
sideration, one  at  least  of  which  passed  through  the 
hands  of  their  agent  in  London.” 

“It  wears  a likely  aspect,  Armour;  and  Lord 
Lob  was  a man  exactly  to  their  hand,"  said  Sir 
James,  as  cheerfully  as  if  the  fact  had  been  of  the 
most  providential  character.  “ But  now,  mind 
what  you  are  about  in  tackling  this  fellow.  You’ll 
find  it  as  much  as  you  can  manage.  I’m  not  nerv- 
ous in  such  matters,  as  you  will  allow,  but  I don’t 
mind  owning  that  I shall  not  be  entirely  at  ease  in 
this  till  I have  his  lordship  in  limbo  and  yourself  in 
a whole  skin.  You  may  smile,  Armour,  but  I can 
not  afford  to  have  a vacancy  in  the  police  body, 
which,  upon  my  word,  I should  be  at  a loss  to  fill.” 

“No  fear,  Sir  James,”  said  the  officer,  with  his 
accustomed  coolness.  “ When  do  you  want  him  ?” 

“ No  sooner  than  you  can  put  the  needful  amount 
of  salt  on  his  tail.” 

“ I shall  take  him  to-night.” 

“To-night?  Why,  Armour,  you’re  a wizard  !" 
cried  Sir  James,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  becoming 
infected  with  the  other’s  confidence.  “ But  what’s 
your  plan  ?”  _ 

• ‘ There's  a row  among  the  gang — a split.  What 
it  is  I can  not  make  out,  but  our  luck  is  certainly 
on  the  mend,  for  this  very  day,  after  we  left  Jermyn 
Street,  and  while  I was  getting  my  chop  in  the  Hay- 
market,  up  comes  a fellow  dressed  like  a country 
parson,  only  with  a very  bad  wig  that  even  a par- 
son wouldn’t  wear,  and  sits  down  opposite.  When 
the  waiter’s  back  was  turned  he  took  off  his  left- 
hand  glove,  and  showed  his  thumb — black  as  ink ! 
‘Hem!’  says  the  reverend  gentleman.  ‘Hem!’ 
says  I.  ‘You  want  an  audience  of  my  lord?’  says 
the  country  parson.  ‘ Well,  ’ says  I,  using  my  tooth- 
pick : 1 1 — well — I should  like  to  have  a couple  o’ 
words  with  him ; but  it  ain’t  pressing,  or  1 could 
easily  prevail  on  his  porter,  or  one  of  his  lackeys, 
to  show  me  up.’ 

* ‘ ‘ You're  a liar,  ’ replied  the  reverend  gentleman, 
but  not  rudely.  ‘ You  couldn’t  do  nothing  o’  the 
sort,  and  you  knows  it  Think  you  can  gammon 
me!1 

“ ‘ Twould  take  a sharper  chap  than  me  to  do 

that,  Mr. Smith,’  says  I,  civilly  (for  lie’s  open 

to  flattery,  is  Bob  Caunter).  ‘ But  about  this  said 
porter.  I still  think — ’ 

“ ‘The  porter’s  come  to  you,  Master  Armour,’ 
says  he,  cutting  me  short,  ‘ to  tell  you  that  if  you 
want  my  lord,  you  must  look  for  him  to-night,  or 
not  at  all.  Our  establishment’s  broke  up.  The 
head  cook’s  giv’  warning.  The  butler's  sold  the 
lush  and  bolted  with  the  money.  There’s  a para- 
graph gone  to  the  Newsman — you’ll  see  it  to-mor- 
row: “Fash’nable  movement. — Lord  Lob,  he’s  giv’ 
up  his  princely  establishment  in  the  Adelphi,  and 
left  London  with  liis  soote,  for  a perlonged  tour.”  ’ 

“‘Are  you  telling  me  the  truth?’  I says,  as  a 
matter  of  form. 

“ ‘Yes,  I am,’  says  he,  grinding  his  teeth  sav- 
agely. ‘ He’s  a tyrant  and — and  a thief!’ 

“ ‘No!  Nonsense!’  says  I.  ‘You  can’t  mean 
that.  Thief?’ 

‘ * ‘ You  come  to-night,  ’ he  says,  ‘ that's  alL  Nino 


o’clock,  punctual.  Here,’  and  he  wrote  an  address 
on  a card.  ‘ Bring  a hundred  redbreasts  if  you  like, 
only  keep  ’em  dark  till  they’re  wanted.’ 

“ ‘ All  right,’  says  I.  ‘ What's  the  porter’s  fee  ?’ 

“ ‘ Gratified  revenge,’  said  the  fellow,  putting  his 
mouth  close  to  my  ear,  and  was  off'  before  I could 
get  out  another  word.” 

“A  fortunate  split,”  said  the  pleased  magistrate. 
“Success  attend  you !” 

About  nine  that  evening,  Mr.  Armour,  in  seedy 
attire,  with  two  brace  of  pistols  in  his  pockets,  saun- 
tered carelessly  along  the  Strand,  while  a very  close 
observer  might  have  been  aware  of  other  five  seedy 
figures,  moving  in  a like  direction,  and  gradually 
diminishing  the  intervals  between  him  and  each 
other  as  all  converged  toward  the  entrance  of  a 
dark  and  narrow  side-street  in  the  Adelphi. 

An  individual  in  rusty  black,  walking  in  the  same 
direction,  here  brushed  past  the  officer,  who  turned 
and  spoke  to  his  nearest  follower. 

“Watch  the  house,  number  nineteen;  come  to 
shot  or  whistle.  If  I don’t  reappear  in  twenty 
minutes,  force  entrance.” 

The  man  in  black  halted  at  the  bottom,  before  a 
corner  house,  one  face  of  which  apparently  looked 
upon  the  river.  As  Armour  closed  up  to  him  he 
muttered,  interrogatively, 

“You’ve  enough?”  < 

“Nine,”  replied  the  other,  coolly,  throwing  in 
the  additional  four  as  a compliment. 

“ Get  them  closer.  Are  you  mad  ? Follow  me.” 

Armour  made  a signal  to  the  folks  in  darkness, 
then  boldly  entered  the  robbers’  den. 

“How  many  ?”  he  asked,  glancing  up  the  dark 
and  narrow  stair. 

“Alone,”  was  the  answer.  “In  the  lumber- 
garret,  at  the  very  top  of  tho  house ; no  retreat 
but  by  this  stair,  or  a jump  of  ninety  feet  into  the 
Thames.” 

Armour’s  pulse  beat  a thought  quicker.  He  could 
hardly  imagine  that  the  redoubted  robber  would  be 
captured  so  easily.  He  griped  a pistol  with  one 
hand,  and  his  conductor’s  arm  with  the  other. 

‘ 4 Look  you,  my  friend,  if  you  play  the  doubles 
on  me,  you,  at  least,  shall  not  live  to  brag  of  it.” 

“Don’t  be  an  infernal  fooll”  v m the  reply. 
“Keep quiet.  We’re  within  ten  steps  of  his  door. 
I’m  going  in.  Stand  close,  and,  when  you  hear  me 
stumble  over  a chair,  dash  in.  I’ll  help  you,  if  nec- 
essary.” 

Toward  the  top  the  staircase  became  so  narrow 
that  one  person  alone  could  with  difficulty  pass. 
Above  was  a small  landing,  and  at  the  back  of  it  a 
door,  through  the  cracks  of  which  light  was  stream- 
ing. 

The  dfficer  stood  aside,  in  the  darkness,  while  his 
guide  made  a signal  at  the  door,  and,  without  await- 
ing answer,  quietly  entered.  There  was  a low  mur- 
mur of  voices,  in  question  and  answer,  but  though 
they  occasionally  rose  high  enough  for  the  alert  list- 
ener to  distinguish  words,  he  was  unable  to  make 
out  a connected  sentence.  Then  there  was  a pause. 
Some  one  paced  the  room;  perhaps  the  traitor,  pre- 
paring the  way  for  his  signal — then  there  was  a 
shuffling  of  feet — then  there  was  silence  again.  Ar- 
mour began  to  fear  that  his  people  might  break  in, 
and  increase  the  difficulty  as  much  as  they  would 
diminish  tho  glory  of  the  capture,  by  making  an 
alarm.  No ! A chair  was  suddenly  dashed  from 
end  to  end  of  the  apartment.  The  officer  rushed 
in  like  a bull-dog ! 

Half  dazzled  by  the  blaze  of  light,  it  required  a 
second  or  two  to  show  him  that  he  stood  in  a small 
well-furnished  apartment,  in  which  was  one  person 
only : a young  man,  habited  in  a rich  loose  dress- 
ing-gown and  embroidered  cap,  seated  at  a tabic,  on 
which  were  wines  and  fruit,  Bmoking  a Turkish 
pipe.  He  had  a fair  womanish  face,  and,  with  a 
rather  languishing,  dandified  manner,  motioned  to 
the  astonished  officer  to  take  a chair. 

“ How  are  you,  Henry  ? Sit  down,  my  boy.  I 
was  sorry  to  keep  you  kicking  your  heels  on  that 
dull  landing.  There  was  a little  matter  to  settle” 
(his  eyes  glanced  toward  a window  v hich  the  officer 
now  observed  to  be  open).  “ But  put  up  those  toys 
of  yours.  You  fellows  are  never  happy  but  when 
you’re  fiddling  with  a pistol-butt.  Have  some  wine. 
My  name’s  Lord  Lob.  What  can  I do  for  you  ?” 

“You  young  sprigs  of  fashion,”  said  the  officer, 
trying  to  adopt  the  other’s  tone,  “ sometimes  leave 
London  without  settling  all  your  accounts.  Now, 
I’ve  a little  one  here.” 

“ A warrant,  eh  ?”  said  Lord  Lob,  good-humored- 
ly, refilling  his  pipe  from  a satiu  tobacco-pouch,  on 
which  his  arms  were  wrought.  “What  is  a war- 
rant ? I never  saw  one  close.  Pitch  it  over.” 

“I  can’t  do  that,  my  lord,”  said  Armour;  “but 
here  it  is,  you  see.  It’s  not  quite  so  large  as  a patent 
of  nobility;  but  perhaps  it’s  big  enough  to  be  a 
match  for  yours.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! Good.  Henry  makes  a joke !”  said 
his  lordship,  with  a languid  titter.  “But  to  come 
to  business,  since  you’re  not  bright  enough  for  a 
buffoon ; what  is  your  commerce  with  us,  old  mer- 
chant of  capiases,  and  purveyor  of  any  amount  of 
hardware  of  the  jug  description  ?” 

“ There  are  several  dozen  little  matters  requiring 
your  attention,”  said  Armour;  “but  the  latest  is 
this  affair  in  Jermyn  Street.  Look  you,  my  lord, 
my  time  is  precious,  and,  besides,  I’m  afraid  that  if 
you  don’t  come  with  me  at  once,  the  highly  respect- 
able lodgers  below  will  have  their  slumbers  broken 
by  some  impatient  friends  of  mine,  who  must  be 
rather  near  your  door.” 

“ Go  with  you,  Hal,  eh  ?”said  Lord  Lob,  as  though 
considering  of  the  proposal.  “Humph!  By-the- 
way,  I saw  you  looking  round  just  now,  wondering, 
and  very  naturally,  what  has  become  of  the  excel- 
lent young  man  who  accompanied  you  here  ? Step 
this  way.” 

He  rose,  and  strolled  toward  the  window,  followed 
by  the  officer. 

“Look  out!” 

Keeping  all  the  time  fully  on  his  guard,  Armour 
pee]ied  out.  The  window,  as  he  had  supposed, 
looked  dowu  upon  the  river,  now  at  ebb,  and  was 
not  much  less  than  a hundred  feet  from  the  grdUnd. 
The  moon  had  risen,  and  Armour,  to  his  horror,  dis- 
tinctly ^aw  jttyji/orijj^f  .tjie  traitor  thief,  lying 
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doubled  up  as  no  living  man  could  lie.  as  be  had 
been  flung  headlong  from  the  window.  The  strag- 
gle he  had  overheard  was  fearfully  accounted  for. 

“The  fool  forgot  the  window!”  sneered  the  rob- 
ber, his  fair  face  distorted  like  a fiend’s.  “ Let  other 
fools  take  warning.  Look  here !” 

He  made  a sudden  movement,  as  though  to  leap 
through  the  window;  but,  checking  himself  sud- 
denly, slipped  under  the  officer's  uplifted  arm,  and, 
making  one  bound  toward  the  door,  disappeared. 
Quick  and  unexpected  as  the  action  was,  the  ready 
officer  had  drawn  a pistol  and  fired,  even  as  the  door 
was  flung  in  his  face.  Then  he  dashed  after.  There 
was  an  alarm  below;  there  were  shouts,  and  the 
rattles  of  the  watch,  as  these  latter,  roused  by  the 
attack  of  the  police  upon  the  house,  hastened  to  con- 
tribute their  quota  of  noise  if  not  of  assistance. 
The  alarmed  inhabitants  of  the  place,  which  wore 
the  appearance  of  a low  lodging-house,  ran  to  and 
fro  in  wild  coufusion.  They  were  collected,  and 
placed  in  custody  for  the  moment,  while  the  house 
was  searched  from  top  to  bottom.  All,  however, 
was  in  vain.  There  was  no  trace  of  the  fugitive 
nobleman.  By  what  outlet  he  had  escaped  no  one 
could  divine.  Gone  he  was — and  there  an  end ! 

Burning  with  rage  and  disappointment,  Armour 
hastened  round  to  the  rear  of  the  house  where  he 
hml  seen  the  body  of  the  murdered  spy.  There  it 
still  lay.  They  lifted  it  up.  The  clothes  were  his 
sure  enough,  but  the  body  was  represented  by  a 
brown  pillow.  Lord  Lob  had  himself  enacted  the 
part  of  one  of  his  own  gang. 

‘ ‘ Done,  and  doubly  done ! ” growled  Mr.  Armour, 
as  he  moved  disconsolately  home. 


HOSPITAL  AND  CAMP  INCIDENTS. 


T1IE  SANITARY  COMMISSION  AMONG  THE  SOLDIERS. 


No.  L. 

Of  the  many  beneficent  organizations  which  the 
spirit  of  sympathy  with  the  army  has  originated 
undoubtedly  the  Sanitary  Commission  possesses  by 
far  the  greatest  capabilities  for  usefulness,  and  has 
accomplished  the  largest  work  in  the  direction  of 
relieving  the  wants  and  promoting  the  comfort  of 
the  soldier.  Comprehensive  and  minute  in  its  opera- 
tions, methodical  to  a fault,  reaching  even’  where, 
and  for  the  m,ost  part  extending  its  aid  where  no 
other  agency  could  penetrate,  it  watches  over  and 
cares  for  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  suffering 
with  the  solicitude  of  parental  affection ; provides 
for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  soldier  in  camp, 
flies  to  his  relief  after  every  battle,  nurses  him  in 
the  hospital,  brings  to  him  in  every  relation  some- 
thing of  the  comforts  of  home,  and  compels  him  to 
feel  that  his  country  is  not  forgetful  of  his  necessi- 
ties nor  indifferent  to  his  services.  Co-operating  in 
every  thing  with  the  Government,  this  Commission 
is  yet  peculiarly  the  representative  of  the  popular 
instinct  and  purpose.  It  is  emphatically  the  peo- 
ple's minister  and  almoner  in  the  work  of  adminis- 
tering relief  and  consolation.  It  distributes  their 
clothing,  medicines,  fruits,  vegetables;  it  repeats 
their  words  of  cheer  and  encouragement ; it  presents 
the  spectacle  of  their  noble  sympathy  to  the  soldier’s 
waiting  eye.  From  every  corner  of  the  land  con- 
tributions have  poured  into  and  through  its  treasury 
to  those  whose  valor  has  given  a new  lustre  to  our 
flag.  The  rich  have  given  their  thousands;  the 
poor,  where  iftoney  could  not  be  sent,  have  bestowed 
such  supplies  of  clothing  as  they  could  spare  from 
their  scanty  wardrobes ; the  gifted  have  lent  their 
pens  and  voices,  the  unlearned  the  labor  of  their 
hands  to  the  promotion  of  the  common  object. 
From  the  backwoods  the  adventurous  settlers,  in 
suits  of  homespun,  have  driven  into  market  loads 
of  wood,  of  potatoes,  apples,  and  other  fruits,  that 
they  might  realize  something  to  contribute  to  this 
Commission.  In  the  cities  noble-hearted  women 
have  gathered  the  dribblets  of  charity  into  common 
channels  of  benevolence,  organizing  fairs,  concerts, 
and  what  not  in  aid  of  this  cause.  In  the  still  dark- 
ness of  many  a night,  in  lonely  farm-houses,  and 
at  pleasant  hamlet  firesides,  nimble  fingers  have 
worked  rejoicingly  in  the  preparation  of  garments 
for  tin  lorn  and  suffering  ones  in  field  and  garrison ; 
in  chill  fields,  on  rustling  country  slopes,  with  the 
same  end  in  view,  bronzed  and  horny  hands  have 
“husked”  through  busy  days  shocks  of  yellow 
corn,  heaping  the  affluent  cars  in  shining  mounds, 
thoughts  of  the  good  the  proceeds  of  the  labor 
would  do  the  soldier  making  warm  and  glad  the 
hearts  beating  under  the  huskers’  ragged  jackets. 

The  actual  magnitude  of  the  work  performed  by 
the  people  through  this  Commission  can  not,  of 
course,  be  expressed  in  words.  But  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  has  been  made,  in  a late  report  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  from  which  it  can  be  stated  that 
the  gifts  of  the  women  of  the  country,  made  through 
the  Commission,  exceed  in  value  the  sum  of 
$7,000,000.  The  whole  amount,  in  money,  re- 
ceived by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Commission  up  to 
the  1st  of  October  last,  was  $857,716  83,  which  has 
been  swelled,  including  the  receipts  of  the  recent 
great  Fairs  at  Boston,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,  to 
certainly  more  than  $1,000,000.  These  statements, 
however,  by  no  means  present  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  results  achieved ; labors  have  been  performed 
and  services  rendered  to  which  no  mere  money 
value  can  be  attached.  The  present  expenditures 
of  the  Commission,  with  quiet  every  where  in  our 
armies,  amount  to  $45,000  a month;  hundreds  of 
men  needing  “special  relief”  are  daily  cared  for  at 
the  “homes”  it  has  established;  and  almost  hour- 
ly, at  some  point  in  the  extended  theatre  of  military 
operations,  fresh  demands  are  made  upon  its  re- 
sources and  met.  Not  only  do  its  steamboats  and 
wagon  teams  follow  the  army  every  where,  but  its 
agents  are  constantly  employed  in  the  equally  im- 
portant works  of  sanitary  and  hospital  inspection, 
and  the  like,  the  results  of  which,  as  revealed  in 
the  physical  condition  of  the  soldier,  no  arithmetic 
could  probably  estimate. 

But  while  the  country  will  never  know,  in  any 
adequate  degree,  what  has  really  be  ay  accomplished 
through  this  Commission,  certain  specific  results 
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will  undoubtedly  be  discovered  to  the  public  which 
will  amply  confirm  its  title  to  a place  in  history. 
Some  results  of  this  character  are  already  devel- 
oped, and  a few  of  these — as  illustrating  the  vast 
achievements  which  must  ever  remain  unknown, 
and  as  showing  the  benefits  the  Commission  has  con- 
ferred— we  shall  enumerate  in  this  and  succeeding 
papers. 

THE  WORK  AT  GETTYSBURG. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  at  Gettysburg,  in 
July  last,  was  a type  of  that  which  it  has  performed 
on  every  important  battle-field  since  the  war  com- 
menced. With  the  first  news  of  the  battle  a depot 
was  established  at  Westminster,  the  nearest  point 
of  railroad  communication.  From  that  place  sup- 
plies were  pushed  forward,  under  fire,  to  reach  the 
wounded  on  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  and  a large 
amount  of  special  supplies  was  also  distributed  to 
the  corps  hospitals,  and  to  scattering  groups  of 
wounded  on  the  field,  long  before  any  supplies  ar- 
rived by  railroad.  Immediately  after  the  battle  a 
Lodge  was  established  on  the  field,  and  this  became 
at  once  the  centre  of  a system  of  distribution,  whose 
results  were  most  beneficent. 

At  the  railroad  depot  in  the  town,  the  Commis- 
sion had  large  tents  erected  for  the  reception  and 
refreshment  of  the  wounded  when  brought  in  from 
the  distant  hospitals.  They  had  also  large  store- 
tents  filled  to  repletion  with  all  manner  of  supplies. 
A cook-house  was  erected  and  fitted  up  with  cal- 
drons, stoves,  and  a steam  apparatus,  all  of  which 
were  in  constant  operation  day  and  night,  ten  cooks 
and  between  thirty  and  forty  attendants  being  em- 
ployed in  preparing  and  dealing  out  such  nourish- 
ment as  the  circumstances  admitted.  All  possi- 
ble* appliances,  indeed,  which  long  experience  and 
considerate  forethought  could  anticipate  for  so  ex- 
treme a necessity,  such  as  clothes,  crutches,  shoes, 
pads,  pillows,  splints,  lint,  bandages,  and  every 
kind  of  stimulant  were  furnished  with  unceasing 
diligence  and  attention.  Some  of  the  Commission 
agents,  moreover,  labored  in  the  dressing  of  wounds 
which  the  surgeons  on  the  field  had  been  unable  to 
give  proper  attention ; and  scores  of  lives  were  in 
this  way,  it  is  believed,  saved  to  the  country*.  Be- 
fore leaving  on  the  trains  every  wounded  soldier 
had  his  canteen  filled  with  water,  and  was  supplied 
with  an  extra  cup  of  coffee,  soup,  or  broth,  as  was 
preferred ; subsequently,  when  the  corps  hospitals 
had  been  relieved  of  all  who  were  able  to  be  re- 
moved a long  distance,  the  more  seriously  wounded 
were  gathered  up  by  the  agents  of  the  Commission, 
and  carried  to  Camp  Letterman,  where  they  estab- 
lished a permanent  station,  co-operating  for  a Ion;; 
time  afterward  with  the  corps  of  army  surgeons  and 
nurses  in  the  work  of  relief. 

GRATITUDE  OF  THOSE  RELIEVED. 

Of  course  such  care  as  the  Commission  bestowed 
on  the  wounded  and  the  sick  deeply  affected  the 
majority  of  those  to  whom  even  a cup  of  cold  water 
was  a blessing.  One  who  was  present  during  the 
whole  time  the  Commission  labored  in  that  field 
says,  that  of  all  the  sixteen  thousand  who  were 
transported  during  their  stay  not  one  went  away 
without  a comfortable  meal;  and  all,  rebels  and 
Unionists  alike,  were  full  of  gratitude.  The  rebels 
seemed  especially  grateful — the  more  so,  no  doubt, 
as  they  had  been  taught  to  expect  veiy  different 
treatment.  Often  the  men  would  say,  when  their 
wounds  were  dressed,  “ That  feels  so  good,  I haven't 
been  so  cared  for  since  I left  home.”  After  the 
wounds  were  attended  to  the  men  were  dressed  in 
clean  clothes — socks,  slippers,  shirts,  drawers,  and 
often  dressing-gowns,  the  latter  6eeming  to  afford 
especial  delight  to  the  recipients.  Lying  in  clean 
and  comfortable  rows — “ on  dress  parade”  as  they 
called  it — every  face,  as  the  nurses  passed  to  and 
fro,  seemed  luminous,  every*  hurt  and  loss  was  for- 
gotten in  the  fervent  gratitude  inspired  by  the 
manifestations  of  interest  in  their  behalf. 

Among  the  contributions  sent  to  the  field  by  a 
town  in  New  York  State  was  a quantity  of  cologne. 
This  seemed  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the  men  quite  as 
quickly  as  their  noses.  “Isn’t  that  good,  now?” 
“That  kinder  gives  a fellow  life !”  and  similar  ex- 
clamations, ran  from  tent  to  tent  as  the  bottles  were 
tipped  on  the  clean  handkerchiefs,  which  some  oth- 
er thoughtful  aid  society  had  furnished. 

The  touching  incidents  which  the  delegates  of 
the  Commission  report  from  this  bloody  field  are, 
of  course,  varied  and  numerous. 

A REBEL  LIEUTENANT  AND  HIS  BROTHER. 

Late  one  afternoon,  too  late  for  the  cars,  a train 
of  ambulances  arrived  at  the  Lodge  of  the  Commis- 
sion with  over  100  wounded  rebels  to  be  cared  for 
during  the  night,  ft^ny  of  them  were  but  slightly 
injured,  but  one  of  the  number,  a Lieutenant,  was  so 
weak  and  faint  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  do  any 
thing  to  restore  him.  In  appearance  he  seemed  a 
mere  boy*,  with  a clear,  innocent  face,  bright  blue 
eyes,  and  hair  that  any  New  England  girl  might 
have  worn  with  pride.  One  of  the  nurses  took  him 
in  charge ; but  he  wanted  nothing ; he  had  not  been 
willing  to  eat  for  days,  his  comrades  said.  Final- 
ly*, however,  he  was  induced  to  take  a little  gruel, 
which  he  keenly  relished ; so  much  so  that  for  hours 
afterward  he  talked  of  his  “good  supper,”  thank- 
ing his  attendants  over  and  over  again  for  their 
kindness.  But  all  the  while  lie  was  growing  weak- 
er, and  at  midnight  a change  came ; and  from  that 
time  he  thought  and  prattled  only  of  the  old  days 
before  he  was  a soldier,  when  he  sang  hymns  in  his 
father’s  church.  He  sang  them  now  again,  in  a 
clear,  sweet  voice,  that  had  the  deep  longing  of  a 
sick  soul  in  it.  “Lord,  have  mercy  on  me!”  he 
cried  now  and  then ; then  songs  without  words — a 
sort  of  low  intoning — rippled  from  his  pale  lips.  His 
father  was  a Lutheran  clergyman  in  South  Carolina ; 
and  tiie  lessons  of  his  childhood  were  floating  back 
upon  him  in  the  dark  hours  through  which  he  was 
going  down  into  the  deeper  shadow.  All  the  day 
following  the  nurses  watched  him,  sometimes  fight- 
ing his  battles  over,  often  singing  his  Lutheran 
chants,  till  suddenly,  at  the  tent  door,  close  to 
which  he  lay,  appeared  a rebel  soldier,  just  arrived 
with  other  prisoners.  He  started  when  he  saw  the 
Lieutenant,  and,  hurriedly  kneeling  by  him,  called 
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I him  by  name ; but  the  ears  were  deaf  then  to  the 
call  of  love.  Then,  rising,  he  told  the  attendants 
that  the  Lieutenant’s  brother  was  wounded  and  a 
prisoner  not  far  away ; upon  which  some  of  the  party* 
started  after  him,  returning  not  long  after,  carrying 
him  in  their  arms.  But  he  too  was  a stranger  to 
Henry — for  so  the  Lieutenant  was  called;  and  the 
comer  lay  down  at  his  side  on  the  straw,  and  there 
remained  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  the  little  group 
gathered  around  watching  and  listening  to  the 
strong,  clear  voice  singing,  “Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  me!”  The  Lord,  looking  down,  had  mercy. 
The  day  faded,  and  the  night  came  on ; but  with 
the  sunset  the  troubled  heart  grew  still,  and  the 
stars,  opening  their  soft  eyes,  saw  only  a pale  face 
with  the  death  dews  on  it  in  the  midst  of  the  group. 
A rude  coffin  was  obtained,  and  the  body  placed  in 
it ; but  all  night  long  the  wounded  brother  lay  close 
against  it,  as  if  unwilling  to  be  separated  even  from 
the  ashes  of  him  whose  feet  had  pattered  right  be- 
side his  own  all  the  way  up  from  childhood  to  the 
borders  of  that  river  which  all  must  cross  some  sol- 
emn day.  But  in  the  morning  duty  called — the 
prisoners  must  march ; and,  with  tears  on  his  face, 
the  bereaved  one  went  away  with  his  comrades, 
leaving  Henry  to  be  buried  by  those  who  had  so 
tenderly  cared  for  him  while  living ; first,  however, 
thanking  them  all  for  what  they  had  done,  and  giv- 
ing them  all  he  had  to  show  his  gratitude,  namely,  a 
palmetto  ornament  from  the  dead  brother’s  cap  and 
a button  from  his  coat.  That  same  morning  Hen- 
ry was  laid  away*  to  his  long  sleep,  a surgeon  of  the 
Commission  reading  the  burial  service,  and  a dele- 
gate writing  his  name  on  the  little  head-board  of 
his  narrow  bed:  “Lieutenant  Rauch,  Fourteenth 
Regiment  South  Carolina  Volunteers.” 

THE  CRAZY  SOLDIER  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

Among  the  wounded  soldiers  who  one  night  came 
into  the  Commission  Lodge  was  an  elderly  man, 
sick,  injured,  and  crazy,  singing  and  talking  con- 
stantly of  home.  The  attendants  did  what  they 
could  for  him,  pleasing  him  especially  with  a pres- 
ent of  a red  flannel  shirt,  drawers,  and  red  calico 
dressing-gown,  in  which  ho  dressed  himself,  and 
then  wrote  to  his  wife,  giving  the  letter  to  one  of 
the  nurses  to  mail  for  him.  The  next  morning  he 
was  sent  away  with  a detachment  of  the  wounded, 
and  his  case  was  almost  forgotten,  when,  in  the 
early  evening,  two  tired  women  appeared  at  the 
Lodge,  who  proved  to  be  his  wife  and  sister.  They 
had  come  hurriedly*  from  their  home  to  meet  him, 
and  had  arrived  just  too  late.  He  had  been  crazy 
before  the  war,  his  wife  said,  but  not  for  ten  years 
past.  He  had  been  yearning  to  get  home  after 
having  been  wounded,  and  had  written  to  his  wife 
to  come  and  carry  him  away.  It  seemed  almost 
the  wildest  insanity  for  two  lone,  timid  women, 
who  had  never  been  away  from  their  own  quiet 
town,  to  undertake  to  find  a soldier  among  so  many 
sent  in  so  many  different  directions;  but  the  per- 
sons at  the  Lodge  helped  them  all  they  could,  giv- 
ing them  all  the  information  in  their  possession, 
and  so  they  started  on  their  search.  A week  pass- 
ed, and  nothing  was  heard  of  either  husband  or 
wife;  then  there  came  a letter  full  of  gratitude, 
saying  that  the  lost,  had  been  found,  and  would 
soon  be  home  again  with  his  dear  ones  around  him 
to  console  by  tender  ministrations  for  all  pains  and 
all  losses. 

THE  GERMAN  MOTHER  AND  HER  QUILT. 

Another  night  two  fathers  with  their  wounded 
sons  and  an  old  German  mother  with  her  boy*  ar- 
rived at  the  Commission  Camp,  and  were  furnish- 
ed its  advantages.  The  old  mother  had  come  all 
the  way  from  Wisconsin,  bringing  with  her  a patch- 
work  bed-quilt  for  her  son,  thinking  he  might  have 
lost  his  blanket;  and  that  night,  as  he  lay  in  the 
Lodge,  that  quilt  covered  him,  and  the  mother’s 
hand  soothed  and  ministered  to  him,  her  kind  eyes 
looking  into  his,  all  the  deep  affection  of  her  soul 
shining  through  them.  The  old  woman  was  in- 
tensely patriotic.  She  had  three  sons,  she  said,  in 
the  army ; one  had  been  killed,  and  this  boy  wound- 
ed ; but  she  counted  her  sacrifices  as  nothing ; 
“she’d  be  a soldier  herself  if  she  could.”  How 
the  sublime  devotion  and  unselfish  patriotism  of  this 
noble  woman — and  of  thousands  like  her  all  through 
the  land— should  shame  the  miserable  cowards  who, 
in  nooks  and  corners,  and  sometimes  openly  in  the 
market-place,  declaim  against  this  righteous  war, 
and  clamor  for  a peace  involving  the  dishonor  and 
lasting  humiliation  of  the  nation. 


WHITE  AND  COLORED  SLAVES. 

No.  1 Mibch  Stkiit,  Nkw  York. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper' s Weekly: 

Thu  group  of  emancipated  slaves  whose  portraits  I send 
you  were  brought  by  Colonel  Hanks  and  Mr.  Philip  Bacon 
from  New  Orleans,  where  they  were  set  free  by  General 
Butler.  Mr.  Bacon  went  to  New  Orleans  with  our  army, 
and  was  for  eighteen  montiis  employed  as  Assistant-Super- 
intendent of  Freedmen,  under  the  care  of  Colonel  Hanks, 
He  established  the  first  school  in  Louisiana  for  emancipat- 
ed Blnves,  and  these  children  were  among  his  pupils.  He 
will  soon  return  to  Louisiana  to  resume  his  labor. 

Rkbecca  Huger  is  eleven  years  old,  and  was  a slave 
in  her  father's  house,  the  special  attendant  of  a girl  a lit- 
tle older  than  herself.  To  all  appearance  she  is  perfect- 
ly white.  Her  complexion,  hair,  and  features  show  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  negro  blood.  In  the  few  months 
during  which  she  has  been  at  school  she  has  learned  to 
read  well,  and  writes  as  neatly  as  most  children  of  her  age. 
Her  mother  and  grandmother  live  in  New  Orleans,  where 
they  support  themselves  comfortably  by  their  own  labor. 
The  grandmother,  an  intelligent  mulatto,  told  Mr.  Bacon 
that  she  had  “ raised"  a large  family  of  children,  but  these 
are  all  that  are  left  to  her. 

Rosina  Downs  is  not  quite  seven  years  old.  She  is  a 
fair  child,  with  blonde  complexion  and  silky  hair.  Her 
father  is  in  the  rebel  army.  She  has  one  sister  as  white 
as  herself,  and  three  brothers  who  are  darker.  Her  mo- 
ther, a bright  mulatto,  lives  in  New  Orleans  in  a poor  hut, 
and  has  hard  work  to  support  her  family. 

Ciiari.eb  Tayi-ok  is  eight  years  old.  His  complexion 
is  very  fair,  his  hafr  light  and  silky.  Three  out  of  five 
boys  in  nny  school  in  New  York  are  darker  than  he.  Yet 
this  white  boy,  with  his  mother,  as  he  declares,  has  been 
twice  sold  as  a slave.  First  by  his  father  and  “owner,” 
Alexander  Wethers,  of  Lewis  County,  Virginia,  to  a slave- 
trader  named  Harrison,  who  sold  them  to  Mr.  Thornhill  of 
New  Orleans.  This  man  fled  at  the  approach  of  our  army, 
and  his  slaves  were  liberated  by  General  Butler.  The  boy 
la  decidedly  intelligent,  and  though  he  has  been  at  school 
less  tlian  a year  he  reads  and  writes  very  well  Ula  mother 


is  a mulatto;  she  had  one  daughter  sold  into  Texas  before 
she  herself  left  Virginia,  and  one  eon  who,  she  supposes, 
is  with  liis  father  in  Virginia. 

These  three  children,  to  all  appearance  of  unmixed  white 
race,  cume  to  Philadelphia  last  December,  and  were  taken 
by  their  protector,  Mr.  Bacon,  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Hotel 
on  Chestnut  Street.  Within  a few  hours,  Mr.  Bacon  in- 
formed me,  he  was  notified  by  the  landlord  that  they  must 
leave.  The  children,  he  said,  had  been  slaves,  and  must 
therefore  be  colored  persons,  and  he  kept  a hotel  for  white 
people.  From  this  hospitable  establishment  the  children 
were  taken  to  the  “Continental,”  where  they  were  re- 
ceived without  hesitation. 

Wir.soN  Cuinn  is  about  60  years  old,  he  was  “raised” 
by  Isaac  Howard  of  Woodford  County,  Kentucky.  When 
21  years  old  he  was  taken  down  the  river  and  uold  to  Vol- 
sey  B.  Mnrmillion,  a sugar  planter  about  45  miles  above 
New  Orleans.  This  man  was  accustomed  to  brand  his  ne- 
groes, and  Wilson  has  on  his  forehead  the  letters  “ V.  B. 
M."  Of  the  210  slaves  on  this  plantation  105  left  at  one 
time  and  came  into  the  Union  camp.  Thirty  of  them  had 
been  brnnded  like  cattle  with  a hot  iron,  four  of  them  on 
the  forehead,  and  the  others  on  the  breast  or  arm. 

Augusta  Broujky  is  nine  years  old.  Her  mother,  who 
is  almost  white,  was  owned  by  her  half-brother,  named 
Solnmon,  who  still  retains  two  of  her  children. 

Mary  Johnson  was  cook  in  her  master’s  family  in  New 
Orleans.  On  her  left  arm  are  scars  of  three  cuts  given  to 
her  by  her  mistress  with  a rawhide.  On  her  back  are 
scars  of  more  than  fifty  cuts  given  by  her  master.  The 
occasion  was  that  one  morning  she  was  half  an  hour  be- 
hind time  in  bringing  up  his  five  o'clock  cup  of  coffee.  As 
the  Union  army  approached  she  ran  away  from  lier  mas- 
ter, and  has  since  been  employed  by  Colonel  Hanks  as 
cook. 

Isaac  Wuith  is  a black  boy  of  eight  years;  but  none 
the  less  intelligent  than  his  whiter  companions.  Ho  lias 
been  in  Behool  about  seven  months,  and  I venture  to  say 
that  not  one  boy  in  fifty  would  have  made  as  much  im- 
provement in  that  space  of  time. 

Robert  Whitehead — the  Reverend  Mr.  Whitehead 
perhaps  we  ought  to  style  him,  since  he  is  a regularly- 
ordained  preacher — was  born  in  Baltimore.  He  was  taken 
to  Norfolk,  Virginia,  by  a Dr.  A.  F.  N.  Cook,  and  sold  for 
$1525;  from  Norfolk  he  was  taken  to  New  Orleans,  where 
lie  was  bought  for  $1775  by  a Dr.  Leslie,  who  hired  him 
out  as  house  and  ship  painter.  When  he  had  earned  and 
paid  over  that  sum  to  his  master,  he  suggested  that  a 
small  present  for  himself  v*oulcl  be  quite  appropriate.  Dr. 
Leslie  thought  the  request  reasonable,  and  made  him  a 
donation  of  a whole  quarter  of  a dollar.  The  reverend 
gentleman  can  read  and  write  well,  and  is  a very  stirring 
speaker.  Just  now  he  belongs  to  the  church  militant, 
having  enlisted  in  the  United  States  army. 

A large  photograph  of  the  whole  group  which  you  re- 
produce has  been  taken,  and  cartes  de  visile  of  the  sepa- 
rate figures.  They  are  for  sale  at  the  rooms  of  the  Na- 
tional Freedman's  Relief  Association,  No.  1 Mercer  Stroet, 
New  York,  or  I will  send  them  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the 
price : $1  for  the  large  picture,  25  cents  each  for  the 
small  ones.  The  profits  to  go  to  the  support  of  the 
schools  in  Louisiana.  C.  C.  Leigh. 


BURNING  OF  THE  COMPANIA  AT 
SANTIAGO,  CHILI. 

On  the  8th  of  December  last,  at  Santiago,  the 
capital  of  Chili,  there  occurred  a tragedy  which,  in 
its  kind,  finds  scarcely  a parallel  In  history. 

We  give  on  page  65  engravings  of  The  Church 
of  the  Compania  and  its  Ruins,  from  photo- 
graphs kindly  sent  to  us  l>y  Charles  S.  Rand, 
Esq.,  Secretary  of  Legation.  Ever  since  1857, 
when  the  mystery  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
was  born  at  Rome,  this  church  has  celebrated  by 
the  most  magnificent  of  festivals  the  “Month  of 
Mary,”  beginning  with  the  8th  of  November  and 
ending  with  the  8th  of  December,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  priest  Ugarte,  who  stands  at,  the  head 
of  the  Sisterhood  (or  Daughters  of  the  Virgin),  in 
which  were  enrolled  nearly  all  the  ladies  of  the 
fashionable  capital.  For  thirty  days  had  this  fes- 
tival been  going  on,  prodigal  of  splendor,  until  it  was 
now  about  to  culminate  in  an  illumination  which 
Ugarte  had  promised  the  Roman  Nuncio  should  out- 
rival those  of  Rome  herself.  The  lighting  up  had 
taken  from  mid-afternoon,  for  there  were  over  twen- 
ty thousand  lights,  mostly  cainphene;  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  church  had  been  tilling  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  until,  at  quarter  past  seven,  it  contained 
more  than  three  thousand  wemen  and  a few  hun- 
dred men,  all  in  a kneeling  posture,  the  church, 
unlike  those  to  which  wo  are  accustomed,  being 
without  jjews.  Over  the  altar  was  an  image  repre- 
senting Murillo’s  Madonna  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, her  feet  resting  upon  a crescent,  which, 
being  illuminated,  became  a crescent  of  fire.  Rut 
no  sooner  so  than,  from  one  extremity,  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  gas,  a stream  of  flame  issued 
forth,  catching  into  a blaze  the  flimsy  transparency 
above,  and  stretching  upward  toward  the  tinsel  and 
gauze  with  which  the  roof  was  decorated,  followed 
the  prevailing  current  of  air  till  a sheet  of  flame  sur- 
mounted the  kneeling  multitude  below.  Those  in 
the  centre  were  the  first  to  appreciate  the  peril,  and 
rushed  toward  the  entrance,  over  those  who,  still 
kneeling  near  the  door,  were  anxious  to  retain  their 
places,  and  thus  an  obstacle  was  placed  in  the  way 
of  those  attempting  to  escape,  who  in  their  haste  bc- 
cam*>  hopelessly  entangled  in  each  other’s  dresses, 
while  those  still  in  the  rear,  hurried  by  the  hurry- 
ing flames,  pushed  on  and  became  themselves  en- 
tangled above  the  double  embankment  of  bodies  un- 
derneath. There  were  but  two  avenues  of  escape, 
and  before  these  lay  the  impassable  heaps  which  we 
have  just  described,  barring  all  egress.  More  than 
two  thousand  women,  most  of  them  girls  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  years  of  age,  were  thus  imprison- 
ed beyond  all  hope  of  escape,  when  the  lamps  above, 
burnt  loose  from  their  fastenings,  fell  among  the 
agonized  throng  of  maidens,  sowing  new  seeds  of 
fire  in  their  very  garments.  Now  the  interior  be- 
came one  mass  of  flame,  and  the  living  embankment 
closing  the  doors  writhed  as  with  one  combined  mus- 
cular effort,  until  it  was  so  compactly  wedged  to- 
gether that  the  few  persons  who  could  be  drawn  out 
were  saved  with  great  difficulty,  and  often  with  the 
loss  of  an  arm  or  of  life  itself.  And  while  this  terri- 
ble tragedy  was  being  enacted  in  the  church,  Ugarte 
and  his  fellov.  s were  in  the  vestry — the  door  being 
locked  to  prevent  escape  in  that  direction — looking 
out  for  the  safety  of  a few  gewgaws  of  their  own. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  entire  roof  fell  through 
with  a crash,  and  the  huge  belfry  stood  wrapped 
in  flames,  illuminating  the  ghastly  scene  beneath — 
a scene  which  we  will  not  attempt  to  describe,  for 
who  can  paint  the  agonies  of  the  dying  within,  or 
the  charred  ruin  which  Death  leaves  behind  him  ? 
or  who  can  portray  the  feelings  of  fathers  and  mo- 
thers and  brothers,  who  stood  without,  looking  upon 
the  loved  foijn^whjclj,  just  at  the  door,  defied  all 
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TURNING  OVER  A NEW  LEAF. 

After  a whole  winter  spent  in  studying  art  at 
Rome,  I had  come  down,  sitting  bodkin  between 
two  Germans  in  a cheap  vetturino  carriage,  to  study 
nature  at  Naples.  I was  so  sick  of  huge  picture- 
galleries,  hired  models,  and  the  gossip  of  the  stu- 
dios, that  I thought  it  would  be  a relief  to  paint 
landscape  for  a change : so  I said  to  others,  and  so 
I said  to  myself ; but  my  own  heart  contradicted 
me.  I knew  very  well,  in  my  innermost  soul,  that 
it  was  in  bitterness  of  spirit  that  I left  Rome,  un- 
able to  bear  the  sight  of  other  men’s  prosperity.  It 
stung  me  to  see  men  whom  I knew  to  be  inferior  to 
myself  in  taste,  in  knowledge  of  color,  in  originali- 
ty, in  every  thing  but  a plodding,  stolid  industry, 
pass  me  in  the  race  of  life.  This  is  a cold,  hard, 
workaday  century  of  ours,  an  age  without  sympa- 
thy for  the  flaws  and  failings  of  genius,  and  meas- 
uring all  capacities  by  the  same  pitiful  little  foot- 
rule  of  the  results  attained  to. 

And  so  I went  to  Naples ; and,  when  the  heats 
of  the  sultry  Italian  summer  came  on,  led  a roving 
life  among  the  coast-towns  and  petty  watering- 
places  within  reach  of  the  great  city — now  at  Porti- 
ai,  now  at  Sorrento,  and  then  dawdling  away  weeks 
at  Salerno  or  Castelamare.  A lazy,  good-for-no- 
thing life  it  was : a life  of  castle-building,  of  regrets 
that  I tried  to  banish,  and  of  hopes  that  I knew 
•auld  never  blossom  into  realities.  I was  still 
young,  not  four-and-rtwenty,  buffi  thought  I had  a 
right  to  consider  myself  a disappointed  man.  Doub- 
ly disappointed.  First,  because  I had  not  met  with 
encouragement  from  connoisseurs  and  the  public. 
Secondly,  because  Lucy  Graham — dear  little  Lucy, 
whom  I loved  and  had  loved  for  years,  and  who 
would  have  shared  my  poverty  unmurmuringly — 
was  not  to  be  my  wife.  Her  relations  were  wise, 
forsooth.  “ They  could  not  hear,”  they  said,  “ of 
the  dear  girl's  throwing  herself  away  upon  an  idle,  | 
purposeless  man,  who  would  drag  her  down  with 
him  into  the  mire  of  merited  poverty.”  How  false 
and  selfish  such  reasoning  was ! They  might  have 
known— Lucy’s  aunt  and  Lucy’s  brother,  to  whose 
will  her  gentle  nature  deferred— that  with  such  an 
inducement,  such  a talisman,  as  her  love  and  her 
welfare  depending  on  my  toil,  I should  have  done 
fifty  times  as  much  as  I had  ever  achieved  without 
such  a spur  to  exertion. 

A penniless  artist  can  not  live,  even  in  that  coun- 
try, always  cheap  to  those  whose  wants  are  few, 
without  work.  I therefore  worked,  but  in  an  un- 
ambitious fashion  that  did  not  task  my  patience 
overmuch.  Colored  sketches  of  mountain  scenery 
and  bits  of  blue  Mediterranean,  with  bronzed  fish- 
ermen, peasants  in  goat-skins  and  brown  serge, 
square-capped  women  with  pitchers,  nets,  olives, 
vineyards,  rocks,  and  red  caps,  I drew  from  time  to 
time*,  and  these  sold  freely.  My  chief  patrons  were 
the  foreign  visitors  to  Sorrento  and  Castelamare, 
who  were  glad  to  carry  home  with  them  some  me- 
mento of  the  rich  scenery  of  the  Neapolitan  coast. 

I worked  when  I was  hungry,  earned  enough  to  pay 
for  beef  and  macaroni,  and  lived  altogether  in  an 
improvident,  hand-to-mouth  fashion,  like  an  edu- 
cated lazarone.  All  this  time  I was  very  far  from 
happy.  There  was  not  a much  heavier  heart  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  than  that  of  Hugh  Edwards 
— British  subject  and  artist,  as  his  passport  described 
him — when  he  sauntered  out  of  the  little  inn  at  Por- 
tici  one  autumn  evening. 

The  sun  was  going  down  ; one  could  see  the  scar- 
let lightflaring  and  blazing  through  the  green  boughs 
of  the  rustling  chestnut-trees,  but  there  was  plenty 
of  light  as  yet,  and  the  prospect  was  a pleasant  one 
even  to  jaundiced  eyes  like  mine.  Portici  and  its 
painted  houses  were  soon  left  behind,  and  I struck 
off  by  one  of  the  many  paths  that  lead  into  the  hills. 

Presen  tly  I stopped,  and  looked  around  me  from 
a small  eminence  that  commanded  a view  of  the 
surrounding  country.  There  was  one  object  that 
especially  caught  my  eye,  the  new  railroad,  then  in 
process  of  construction,  and  which  was  being  carried 
out,  like  most  of  the  iron  ways  of  Europe  by  English 
skill  and  English  capital.  As  I looked  I saw  a cut- 
ting far  beneath  me,  in  which  a gang  of  laborers 
were  still  at  work.  The  low  rays  of  the  sun  flash- 
ed on  their  variously-clad  forms,  their  heads  topped 
by  the  red  Naples  cap,  or  bound,  turban-like,  with 
a colored  handkerchief,  and  the  picks  and  spades 
that  were  tearing  a way  through  the  volcanic  soil. 

I stood  afar  off  and  watched  them,  but  not  from  any 
sympathy  with  their  toil  or  its  ultimate  objects. 
On  the  contrary,  as  I looked  I felt  my  lip  curl  and 
my  brow  darken;  for  the  spectacle  suggested  un- 
pleasant thoughts.  The  contractor  who  had  under- 
taken that  section  of  the  new  line  was  no  other  than 
Lucy’s  odious  elder  brother,  that  very  George  Gra- 
ham who  had  had  the  chief  share  in  breaking  ofF  the 
half  engagement  between  his  orphaned  sister  and 
myself.  A clever,  plausible  man,  who  had  succeed- 
ed, and  who,  like  all  the  successful  in  this  world, 
treated  failure  as  a crime. 

I had  never  met  this  prosperous  relative  of  Lucy’s, 
nor  did  I desire  to  meet  him.  His  opinion  of  myself 
had  been  formed  from  the  report  of  mutual  acquaint- 
ances, from  the  conversation  of  Lucy  and  her  aunt, 
and  from  a brief  correspondence  that  had  begun  and 
ended  in  anger.  To  meet  George  Graham  was  more 
than  I had  bargained  for,  and  I quickly  made  up  my 
mind  to  quit  Portici. 

A strange  whim  had  urged  me  to  visit  this  little 
town,  and  that  whim  had  been  disappointed.  'While 
last  at  Salerno  an  American  traveler  had  given  me 
an  animated  description  of  some  adventures  among 
the  banditti,  and  had  told  me  a number  of  anecdotes 
of  the  most  celebrated  brigand  chiefs  of  the  day — 
Saltocco,  Capo  Rosso,  Malinghetti,  and  another  free- 
booter whose  nickname  of  L’Agnello,  or  “the  Lamb,” 
ironically  expressed  his  peculiarly  ferocious  disposi- 
tion. My  informant  was  a doctor,  and  to  this  circum- 
stance he  had  owed  his  immunity  from  any  ill  usage 
while  in  the  hands  of  his  dangerous  hosts,  many  of 
w hom  were  at  the  time  suffering  from  marsh  fever, 
and  among  them  their  leader  Saltocco.  The  Ameri- 
can had  been  lucky  enough,  having  a medicine-chest 
among  his  luggage,  to  curejthe  greater  part  pf  these 
invalids ; and,  in  return  for  bis  medical  scr1 


retaining,  however,  his  gold  watch  and  chain,  which 
the  chief  promised  to  wear  as  a keepsake.  The  ac- 
count Dr.  llucks  gave  of  the  wild  bivouacs,  high 
up  in  the  thin  clear  air  of  the  mountain  solitudes, 
of  the  Salvator  Rosa  groups  around  the  fires,  the 
dances,  the  village  merry-makings,  in  which  the 
brigands  took  a part  as  welcome  guests,  had  piqued 
my  curiosity.  My  desire  was  to  obtain,  if  I could, 
a safe-conduct  to  inspect  the  camp  of  these  ma- 
rauders. For  the  idea  of  painting  a great  picture, 
and  growing  famous  at  a single  effort,  haunted 
my  fancy  yet,  as  a similar  idea  does  that  of  many 
and  many  an  idle  man.  Who  knew  whether  some 
quaintly  savage  scene  amidst  the  hills  might  not 
suggest  matter  for  a work  that  should  even  yet  re- 
trieve my  blighted  fortunes  ? 

Most  complete,  however,  had  been  the  failure  of 
these  romantic  notions.  I found  the  good  people  of 
Portici  by  no  means  desirous  to  admit  the  existence 
of  any  brigands  in  their  vicinity.  All  stories  of  out- 
rage and  plunder  were  gross  exaggerations.  A petty 
theft  might  now  and  then  take  place ; but,  beyond 
the  pillage  of  a hen-roost  or  a vineyard,  no  trans- 
gression was  authentic.  In  fact  I suspect  the  Bour- 
bon Government  at  Naples,  anxious  to  avert  the 
troublesome  advice  of  foreign  powers,  had  issued  or- 
ders that  the  banditti,  if  they  could  not  be  exterm- 
inated, should  be  ignored. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  but  I conclude  that  your 
name  is  Edwards,  and  that  you  are  staying  at  the 
Albergo  d’lnghil terra — is  it  not  so?”  said  a voice 
in  English  at  my  elbow.  I turned  and  confronted 
the  speaker,  who  had  approached  me,  lost  as  I was 
in  reverie,  without  my  hearing  his  step.  He  was 
a strongly-built  man  of  middle  height,  with  a sun- 
burnt face  and  quick  blue  eyes,  that  roved  hither 
and  thither,  and  seemed  in  an  instant  to  take  the 
measure  of  any  object  or  person.  His  hair  was 
getting  gray,  but  probably  more  from  toil  and  ex- 
posure to  weather  than  from  age,  since  he  did  not 
appear  my  senior  by  more  than  eight  or  nine  years. 
His  attire,  of  dark-colored  Tweed,  was  neat  and 
plain,  and  by  the  compasses  and  ivory  rule  that 
projected  from  the  breast-pocket  of  his  shooting-coat 
I easily  guessed  him  to  be  one  of  the  English  sur- 
veyors employed  in  laying  out  the  line.  His  voice 
was  loud,  and  rather  abrupt,  like  that  of  one  used 
to  eoiqmand ; but  there  was  something  pleasant  in 
the  ring  of  it. 

I admitted  my  identity,  wondering  what  the 
new-comer  could  want  with  me.  He  had  not  the 
air  of  a mere  lounger,  seeking  to  kill  time,  and  hail- 
ing a fellow-countryman  for  the  sake  of  a chat  in  his 
native  tongue.  Besides,  he  had  taken  the  trouble, 
somehow,  to  ascertain  my  name. 

“Then  this  letter  is  yours.  I thought  it  must 
be.  You  dropped  it  on  the  bridge,  and  a goatherd 
gave  it  to  me ; so,  as  I had  noticed  you  pass  by  the 
embankment,  I followed  you  to  restore  it,  and  I am 
glad  to  return  it  to  the  right  owner.” 

The  letter  was  from  Lucy,  received  that  morn- 
ing. I was  vexed  at  my  own  carelessness,  for  I 
might  have  dropped  it  in  some  more  public  place, 
and  I knew  that  all  travelers  are  not  overscrupu- 
lous  as  to  perusing  the  waifs  and  strays  of  corre- 
spondence that  may  fall  into  their  hands.  I there- 
fore thanked  the  surveyor  more  heartily  than  was  . 
my  custom. 

“No  trouble  at  all,  not  worth  mentioning,”  said  1 
my  compatriot,  wiping  his  forehead  as  he  glanced 
around  him ; “ it  has  given  me  a pleasant  walk  and 
a pretty  prospect.  How  fine  that  sunset  is !” 

And  he  gazed  at  the  deep  glow  of  orange  and 
crimson  burning  in  fast -fading  splendor  on  the 
edge  of  the  western  sky  with  an  enjoyment  that  was 
evidently  genuine.  Before  long  I found  myself  deep 
in  conversation  with  the  stranger,  whose  blunt  hon- 
esty of  manner  pleased  me  better  than  the  bearing 
of  a more  courtly  person  might  have  done.  On  my 
side  I did  not  profess  to  be  other  than  I was,  a poor 
and  lonely  artist. 

“ Not  a bad  trade  either,  if  a man’s  true  vocation 
be  the  brush,  and  he  sticks  to  it, ’’said  the  stranger, 
tapping  the  crumbling  rocks  with  a switch  he  car- 
ried, as  if  to  test  their  solidity. 

“We  don’t  generally  regard  it  as  a trade,”  said 
I,  with  something  of  a sneer. 

“ Pooh,  nonsense ! every  thing  by  which  an  hon- 
est man  makes  a living,  from  soldiering  to  shoe- 
making, is  a trade,  and  only  coxcombs  arc  ashamed 
to  own  that  they  are  paid  for  their  work,”  broke  in 
the  stranger,  very  unceremoniously ; “don’t  let  us 
quarrel  on  matters  of  professional  etiquette.  My 
trade,  now,  is  a rougher  one  than  yours,  yet  Michael 
Angelo  knew  something  about  it.” 

I laughed,  and  remarked  that  to  build  a cathe- 
dral was  a nobler  task  than  to  plan  a railroad. 

“ I don’t  know  that, ’’said  my  new  acquaintance, 
sturdily.  “ I never  go  about  my  task  in  tunnel  or 
cutting  without  remembering  that  every  one  of 
these  iron  links  between  town  and  town,  country 
and  country,  is  a step  toward  bridging  over  the 
great  gulf  that  lies  between  mankind  and  happi- 
ness and  liberty.  To  my  mind,  every  tinkle  of  the 
hammers  of  our  plate-layers  is  a pledge  and  prom- 
ise of  a 1 good  time  coming,’  as  the  song  says.  No 
civilizer  like  a railway.” 

I somewhat  sneeringly  asked  if  my  new  friend’s 
employer,  Mr.  George  Graham,  shared  these  fine 
sentiments  with  regard  to  the  iron-ways  with  which 
he  was  so  busy. 

The  stranger’s  eyes  twinkled. 

“Oh,  Graham,”  he  said,  with  a dry  laugh; 
“Graham  is  obliged  to  have  an  eye  to  the  main 
chance.  He  can’t  afford  to  indulge  his  fancy  much, 
but  must  look  to  the  balance-sheets  and  steer  clear 
of  the  Gazette.  I sometimes  think  he  would  prefer 
a safe  salary  to  the  profits  he  nets,  and  the  anxious 
days  and  sleepless  nights  that  go  to  the  winning  of 
them.” 

Presently  I asked  him  what  he  thought  of  his 
employer,  Graham,  but  he  was  somewhat  reserved 
in  his  replies. 

“A  strict  hand.  Keeps  us  all  to  our  collars. 
Won’t  tolerate  any  shirking  of  work,  on  his  own 
part  or  that  of  others.  He  pays  well,  but  he  vill 
have  the  pennyworth  for  the  penny,”  was  all  I could 
gather,  and  I own  I was  disappointed.  I wanted 
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who  stood  between  his  gentle  sister  and  myself,  and 
it  would  have  been  music  to  my  ears  to  hear  him 
called  tyrant  and  miser.  Independently  of  this  I 
took  a great  fancy  to  the  rugged  stranger,  and  not 
the  less,  perhaps,  because  he  bluntly  disagreed  with 
my  own  theories  of  social  life,  which  I freely  pro- 
pounded to  him. 

“ I have  heard  most  of  your  arguments  before, 
Mr.  Edwards,”  said  he;  “but  I hope  you  won’t 
think  me  rude  when  I say  that  when  a young  fellow 
is  on  bad  terms  with  the  world,  it  isn’t  so  much  the 
world's  fault  as  that  of  the  other  party.  I know 
practice  is  better  than  precept,  and  I’ve  no  right  to 
preach;  but  one  thing  I’ll  say,  I’ve  taken  a liking 
to  you — brief  as  our  acquaintance  has  been,  and  in 
spite  of  your  wild  talk — and  if  I can  ever  be  of  serv- 
ice I will.  Perhaps  you  may  not  think  a poor  en- 
gineer's help  worth  having,  but  should  you  ever  be 
really  in  want  of  a friend,  while  I’m  in  Italy,  send 
mo  a line.  I'll  do  my  best  for  you,  and  not  even 
ask  for  thanks.”  „ 

I smiled,  for  I was  in  the  humor  to  treat  the  offer 
as  a jest. 

“ You  forget,”  said  I,  “ that  we  are  not  on  equal 
terms.  You  know  my  name,  while  yours  is  un- 
known to  me.” 

“ 111  give  you  an  address  by  which  your  letter 
is  sure  to  reach  me,”  said  the  engineer,  penciling 
some  words  on  a leaf  which  he  tore  from  his  pock- 
et-book, and  handing  the  leaf  to  me;  “and  now, 
good-by,  for  I must  hurry  back  to  Portici,  and  pay 
wages  and  docket  vouchers  for  a couple  of  hours  at 
the  least.” 

He  was  gone,  and  it  was  not  until  I had  watched 
his  disappearing  figure  across  the  olive  grove  that  I 
thought  of  looking  at  the  address  he  had  given  me. 
The  words  he  had  penciled  were  merely  these : 

“ S.  D.,  care  of  Burbidge  & Styles,  English  Bank, 
Via  Stretta,  Naples.”  My  r.ew  acquaintance  had 
not  revealed  his  name  after  all.  For  a moment  I 
was  undecided  as  to  whether  I should  fling  away 
the  scrap  of  paper,  or  keep  it  as  a curiosity.  I took 
a middle  course,  for  I thrust  it  carelessly  into  my 
pocket,  and  sauntered  away  up  the  hill.  It  was 
getting  very  dark,  but  the  moon  was  half  full,  and 
threw  light  enough  on  the  less  thickly  wooded  parts 
of  the  landscape  to  save  me  from  stumbling.  There 
was  no  trace  of  the  sunset  glories  left  in  the  dark- 
ling sky  to  westward.  It  was  black  night  among 
the  cactus  shrubs  and  rustling  bushes  that  fringed 
the  rocks  on  my  right  and  left  hand.  Only  a pale 
yellow  streak  of  light  fell  between  the  boughs  of  the 
stone-pines,  and  showed  the  water-worn  pebbles  and 
red  sand  at  my  feet. 

“Faccia  a terra!”  called  out  a d«ep  voice  from 
the  thickets  overhead ; and  then  followed  the  sharp 
click  of  a gun-lock.  I stopped,  and  looked  quickly 
in  the  direction*  of  the  invisible  speaker.  Again 
came  the  same  harsh  summons,  spoken  in  the  vilest 
Calabrian  patois,  but  quite  intelligible.  “ Face — 
to — the — ground,  English  fool!  Beppo,  Niccolo, 
let  him  see  the  carbines.” 

Instantly  the  branches  crashed,  and  through  the 
evergreen  foliage  were  thrust  the  gleaming  barrels 
of  several  guns,  while  the  order  to  lie  down  and 
press  my  face  to  the  earth  was  gruffly  renewed.  I 
had  been  half  incredulous  at  first,  half  inclined  to 
suspect  a trick  or  a delusion  of  the  senses,  but  now 
I doubted  no  longer.  I was  in  presence  of  the  bri- 
gands, and,  as  I realized  the  truth,  a quick  tingling 
sensation  ran  like  fire  through  my  blood,  and  I 
scarcely  knew  whether  the  thrill  were  one  of  pain 
or  pleasure.  Then  came  a heavy  body  crushing 
and  tearing  through  the  boughs  and  matted  creep- 
ers, in  headlong  descent  of  the  bank.  I attempted 
to  fly,  but,  overtaken,  turned  desperately  round  on 
the  pursuer,  wrenching  the  carbine  out  of  his  hand, 
and  hurling  him,  with  a force  that  surprised  myself, 
upon  a heap  of  stones  and  twisted  olive  roots.  But 
two  stout  fellows  were  close  on  the  heels  of  the  first, 
and  they  threw  themselves  upon  me,  grappling  me 
with  a tenacious  hug  that  could  not  be  shaken  off, 
while  a fourth  came  up  in  a more  leisurely  way, 
and,  pressing  thp  muzzle  of  his  piece  to  my  fore- 
head, ordered  me  to  leave  off  struggling,  on  pain 
of  instant  death. 

I submitted,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time  my  arms  were  tied  behind  me  with  a cord,  my 
watch,  purse,  pocket-book,  sketch-book,  and  pencil- 
case  were  transferred  to  the  care  of  my  captors,  and 
I was  in  full  march  toward  the  mountains. 

So  long  as  our  course  lay  through  a cultivated 
district  my  lawless  guides  either  kept  silence  alto- 
gether, or  only  spoke  in  growling  tones,  and  as 
curtly  as  possible.  But  when  the  olive  terraces, 
and  walnut  groves  had  disappeared,  and  the  walled c| 
vineyards  and  fenced  fields  had  given  place  to  bare 
rocks  and  thorny  shrubsgthe  spirits  of  the  robbers 
rose  in  proportion  to  their  remoteness  from  civili- 
zation. When  we  were  quite  in  the  uncultivated 
country  the  two  younger  of  the  brigands  began  to 
whistle  and  sing  scraps  of  operatic  airs  that  from 
La  Scala  had  found  their  way  into  the  hills. 

It  was  quite  in  vain  that  I protested  against  my 
captivity,  assuring  the  elder  and  graver  of  the  four 
that  I was  a most  unprofitable  prize,  if,  indeed,  I 
had  not,  as  seemed  probable,  been  taken  by  mistake 
for  another ; that  I was  a poor  artist,  with  hardly  a 
scudo  beyond  the  silver  coins  they  had  found  in  my 
pocket,  and  that  no  one  was  able  or  willing  to  pay 
ransom  for  a lonely  stranger  like  myself.  The  only 
answer  I got  to  these  appeals  was  a push  from  the 
butt-end  of  a carbine,  coupled  with  a rough  com- 
mand to  hasten  my  steps.  Presently  I had  not 
much  breath  to  spare  for  such  useless  remonstrance, 
as  I found  myself,  perforce,  scrambling  up  steep 
and  stony  gullies  that  were  probably  the  mere  beds 
of  dried-up  torrents,  dragging  myself  painfully  over 
rocks  in  whose  fissures  grew  the  mountain  thistle 
and  the  stunted  cactus. 

Breathless,  spent,  and  with  bruised  and  bleed- 
ing feet,  my  light  boots  proving  a poor  protection 
against  the  sharp  stones  over  which  I had  for  hours 
been  forced  to  stumble  as  best  I might,  I sank  down 
on  a fragment  of  rock,  and  declared  my  inability 
to  go  further.  The  bandits  threatened  me,  struck 
me;  but  in  vain.  I could  do  no  more.  One  of 
them  at  last  drew  a gourd  from  his  pocket,  uncork- 
i ed  it,  and  held  it  to  my  lips. 


“Drink!”  he  said,  impatiently;  “there  is  but  a 
mile  to  travel.  Drink ! San  Gennaro  blight  you 
—do  you  fancy  the  good  liquor  poison?”  The 
coarse  and  fiery  brandy  revived  me ; but  it  was 
not  without  a great  deal  of  hustling,  supporting, 
and  pushing  on  the  part  of  my  conductors  that  I 
contrived  to  stagger  on,  until  we  entered  a narrow 
glen  between  steep  peaks,  and  suddenly  turning  a 
corner  came  upon  a small  plain,  in  which  a strange 
scene  awaited  me.  A number  of  ruddy  watch-fires, 
perhaps  twenty,  were  burning  with  red  and  smoky 
light,  and  around  these  reclined,  sat,  or  moved  in  a 
variety  of  more  or  less  active  employments,  groups 
of  dark  forms,  most,  but  not  all,  of  whom  wore 
the  pointed  Calabrian  hat  so  familiar  to  play-goers. 
Here  and  there  the  glare  was  reflected  from  the 
barrels  of  guns  which  the  owners  were  cleaning  or 
examining  by  the  fire-light ; and  before  several  of 
the  fires  cooking  operations  were  going  on,  and 
whole  kids,  hares,  or  great  pieces  of  half-raw  meat 
were  being  slowly  turned  as  they  dangled  on  a 
string  in  front  of  the  blaze.  From  one  group, 
larger  than  the  rest,  came  the  notes  of  a guitar, 
and  of  a deep  voice  singing  some  bravura  song, 
such  as  the  Italians  of  the  lower  class  pick  up  like 
parrots  from  their  occasional  visits  to  a theatre. 
And  as  the  song  came  to  a close  I distinctly  heard 
the  shrill  voices  and  laughter  of  women  mingling 
with  the  mirth  and  applause  of  the  men.  This, 
however,  surprised  me  little,  for  I had  heard  that 
the  brigands  kept  on  friendly  terms  with  the  vil- 
lagers, whose  relations  they  frequently  were,  and 
that  the  wives,  sisters,  and  mothers  of  members  of 
the  band  were  constantly  visiting  their  haunts  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  intelligence  or  provisions 
to  the  outlaws. 

“There  he  is ! Ecco,  the  tall  signor  beside  the 
fire,  to  the  left,”  said  one  of  my  guides.  “We  shall 
see  what  the  Lamb  has  to  say  to  all  this  poverty  of 
yours.” 

“The  Lamb?”  said  I,  half  unconsciously,  striv- 
ing to  recall  the  American’s  account  of  the  cele- 
brated freebooter  who  bore  that  incongruous  name. 

“Si!  L’Agnello  himself,”  said  the  brigand, 
thrusting  me  forward  into  the  fire-light,  and  doffing 
his  hat  to  his  leader. 

“ Who’s  that  ? The  Salernitan.  Good.  And 
what  sort  of  a foreign  sheep  have  you  there?” 
called  out  the  chief,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  broad 
hand,  and  staring  hard  at  me.  “ The  Englishman, 
the  Englishman,  for  a gold  ounce ! Welcome,  mi- 
lordo !” 

And  with  a grotesque  mockery  of  courteous  def- 
erence the  brigand  leader  rose  to  his  feet  and  took 
off  his  hat,  bowing  low,  while  those  around  burst 
into  a roar  of  laughter.  I looked  anxiously  at 
L’Agnello,  on  whose  good  pleasure  my  fate  prob- 
ably depended.  He  was  evidently  a great  dandy, 
his  equipment  being  more  picturesque  than  thaffbf 
his  followers,  for  he  wore  a suit  of  green  velvet, 
with  silver  buttons  and  embroidery,  much  tarnished, 
but  still  handsome,  a yellow  silk  sash,  two  gold 
watches,  whose  chains  were  festooned  across  his 
waistcoat,  and  a lady’s  gold  chain  about  his  neck. 
His  stiletto  and  pistols  were  stuck  in  a crimson  belt, 
and  under  his  hat  was  a kerchief  of  a brilliant  red 
color,  which  waved  and  flapped  like  the  kefia  of  a 
Bedouin  Arab,  setting  off  the  swarthy  complexion 
and  grim  features  of  the  wearer.  When  the  brigand 
chief  had  replaced  the  hat  which  he  had  doffed  in 
salutation,  I ventured  to  renew  my  protest,  declar- 
ing that  I was  no  “milordo,”  but  an  artist,  and  a 
very  poor  one : in  a word,  not  worth  trapping.  The 
Lamb  grinning  incredulously. 

“Basta!  For  what  do  you  take  me,  English- 
man, that  you  deafen  me  with  lies.  So  you  are 
poor,  then?  You,  who  arrived  at  Portici  with  a 
carriage  grand  enough  for  the  Holy  Father  to  ride 
in,  with  trunks  and  imperials,  courier  and  valet, 
and  a fourgon  to  carry  the  heavy  luggage — a veri- 
table train  de  prince !’’ 

This  last  speech,  spoken  with  an  air  of  the  pro- 
foundest  conviction,  and  in  bad  French,  eked  out 
here  and  there  by  a word  of  Italian  (the  Lamb  was, 
as  I afterward  heard,  not  a little  proud  of  his  abili- 
ties as  a linguist),  sorely  puzzled  me.  I could  not 
doubt  that  the  brigand  believed  what  he  said  to  be 
true.  His  jocular  aspect  was  giving  place  to  a 
gloomy  frown. 

“ Enough  of  this  play !”  he  said  at  length,  in  a 
more  menacing  voice.  “ You  see  I know  you.  You 
are  the  Inglese,  who  gave  old  Geronimo  Valleri,  at 
the  inn  beside  the  Ponte  Nerone,  a hundred  and 
twenty  golden  Napoleons  for  two  old  pictures  the 
rogue  had  to  sell  ?” 

It  now  flashed  upon  me  for  the  first  time  that  I 
had  been  mistaken  for  a rich  young  Englishman  of 
rank  and  fortune,  who  had  lately  arrived  at  Portici, 
and  had  that  very  day  abruptly  left  the  inn  whero 
I had  been  staying.  He  was,  as  I remembered, 
said  to  be  a liberal,  if  not  a very  judicious  connois- 
seur of  art,  and  was  of  about  my  own  height  and 
age.  I even  recollected  that  he,  like  myself,  was 
addicted  to  solitary  rambles,  which  circumstance 
had  probably  been  reported  to  the  brigands,  who 
have  their  spies  in  most  places,  and  hence  in  all 
likelihood  the  ambush  and  the  capture  of  the  wrong 
man. 

I could  not  help  shrinking  from  the  awkward  of- 
fice of  undeceiving  the  chief,  whose  grim  visage 
grew  more  and  more  like  that  of  a hungry  tiger  as 
he  watched  me.  “ I could  guess,”  I said,  “ for  whom 
I had  been  mistaken ; but,  so  far  from  having  ar- 
rived at  Portici  with  four  post-horses,  a fourgon,  a 
valet,  and  a courier,  I could  assure  my  present  host 
that  I had  made  my  humble  entry  in  a hired  eales- 
sino,  with  straw  cushions  and  calico  lining,  and 
drawn  by  a couple  of  starved  ponies.  So  far,  too, 
from  having  lately  given  an  inn-keeper  a hundred 
and  twenty  Napoleons  for  two  old  pictures,  I should 
be  happy  to  sell  four  or  five  new  ones  for  the  same 
price,  and  was  perfectly  willing  to  take  the  portraits 
of  all  the  members  of  the  band,  gratis,  as  the  only 
ransom  in  my  power.” 

By  this  time  a great  many  of  the  brigands,  at- 
tracted by  curiosity,  had  crowded  round  me,  and 
among  them. was  a ragged  ladj  who  cried  out  in  a 
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carriage  than  I am.  Body  of  Bacchus ! it’s  the 
English  artist  that  came  on  Piero  and  me  as  we 
were  eating  our  bread  and  melons  by  the  well,  and 
gave  us  a baioccho  apiece  to  stop  quiet  while  he 
sketched  us.  The  milordo  is  fatter,  and  has  red 
whiskers.’1 

Indeed,  an  inspection  of  my  passport  and  sketch- 
book convinced  the  brigand  leader  that  I was  not 
the  wealthy  traveler  whom  he  had  endeavored  to 
ensnare.  This  discovery  threw  the  Lamb  into  a 
paroxysm  of  dangerous  fury.  He  began  by  curs- 
ing my  captors  for  “ blind  bats,”  who  did  not  know 
the  difference  between  a beggarly  spoiler  of  canvas 
and  a “ricco”  of  the  first  quality.  They  excused 
themselves  for  their  blunder  by  proverbial  remarks, 
to  the  effect  that  night  made  every  bird  of  one  color, 
and  that  in  the  dark  all  cats  were  black.  And  the 
hum  of  assent  which  rose  from  the  crowd  proved 
that  the  brigands  exonerated  their  comrades  of  all 
blame.  Then  the  Lamb  turned  his  flaming  eyes  on 
me,  and,  with  a volley  of  choice  Neapolitan  abuse, 
declared  that  I should  pay  for  both. 

I reiterated  the  assurance  that  I was  poor,  and 
had  no  relative  to  whom  I could  apply  for  the  price 
of  my  freedom. 

“ Per  Ercole ! but  we  will  see  to  that,”  thundered 
the  ruffian ; “ if  you  can  not  pay  in  silver  you  shall 
in  skin.  Strip  off  his  shoes  and  warm  his  feet,  my 
children ; when  they  are  roasted,  this  pert  bird  will 
sing  a different  song.” 

Instantly  I was  seized  by  several  strong  hands, 
I was  thrown  down,  and  very  tightly  bound  with 
cords  and  thongs  drawn  savagely  around  my  wrists 
and  ankles,  for  it  had  often  happened  that  a tortured 
prisoner  had  done  mischief  among  the  tormentors. 
Then  my  boots  and  stockings  were  tom  away  piece- 
meal, and  I was  thrust  forward  until  the  bare  soles 
of  my  feet  were  close  to  the  glowing  red  embers  of 
the  great  fire.  I was  chilled  with  the  bleak  mount- 
ain air  and  with  fatigue,  and  for  the  first  few  mo- 
ments the  heat  was  not  disagreeable,  but  presently 
it  bepame  inconvenient.  I bore  it  silently.  The 
discomfort  deepened  into  pain,  the  pain  into  agony, 
and  I groaned  and  tried  to  crawl  away.  A robber 
took  me  by  the  shoulders  and  thrust  me  back  again 
as  if  I had  been  a log ; my  scorched  feet  came  in 
contact  with  the  hot  embers,  and  I could  not  sup- 
press a scream,  which  was  mocked  by  a roar  of 
laughter  from  the  unfeeling  savages. 

“ The  roast  meat  will  be  burned,”  said  one  wrag, 
and  the  joke  elicited  fresh  mirth.  A woman  or  two 
certainly  did  say  “poverino,”  as  I writhed  and 
moaned,  but  no  one  offered  to  release  me,  and  I be- 
gan to  fear  that  I should  be  maimed  for  life.  The 
fierceness  of  the  pain  drove  even  that  thought  from 
my  mind,  conquered  all  sense  of  pride,  resentment, 
and  prudence,  and  I shrieked  wildly  and  incessant- 
ly, sometimes  beseeching  the  hard-hearted  barba- 
rians to  have  pity ; sometimes  taunting  and  cursing 
them  in  the  frantic  hope  that  I might  provoke  some 
more  irascible  brute  than  the  rest  into  ending  my 
sufferings  by  a shot  or  a stab.  Then  nature  was 
utterly  spent,  and  I fainted. 

When  I recovered  my  senses  I was  lying  in  a 
wretched  hut  on  a heap  of  straw.  On  a broken 
wine-cask  at  some  distance  sat  a grav-haired  old 
crone  busy  with  one  of  those  classic  spindles  which 
the  Italian  peasant  women  have  used  from  the  days 
of  Etruscan  civilization.  For  a time  my  senses 
were  so  dulled  that  I could  remember  nothing; 
and  though  I saw  that  it  was  morning,  and  felt  the 
air  chilly,  I did  not  try  to  realize  how  I came  into 
my  present  position.  At  last  a sharp  shooting  pain 
in  my  feet  recalled  my  recollection  of  by-gone  suf- 
fering, and  I groaned  and  tried  to  rise,  but  failed. 
The  old  woman  turned  her  head  and  bade  me  lie 
still,  as  if  I had  been  a frownrd  child,  then  came 
forward  to  unwind  some  yards  of  coarse  linen  in 
which  my  injured  feet  were  wrapped,  and  proceeded 
to  dress  the  scorched  skin  afresh  with  some  wonder- 
fully soothing  unguent. 

This  old  woman  had,  I suspect,  saved  my  life. 
She  alone  had  had  compassion  upon  me  as  I lay  in- 
sensible. The  motive  of  this  was  very  curious. 
Neapolitans  of  her  class  have  little  or  no  idea  of 
philanthropy  in  theory  or  in  practice,  and  it  seldom 
enters  into  any  one’s  head  to  pity  the  distress  of 
those  who  are  not  akin  to  them  in  blood,  or  bound 
by  friendship.  But  old  Caterina  had,  it  appears, 
been  the  mother  of  two  sons,  members  cf  the  gang, 
who  had  been  hanged  at  Naples  several  years  since, 
and,  to  the  youngest  and  best  beloved  of  these,  I, 
in  his  mother’s  opinion,  boro  a strong  resemblance. 
This  lucky  likeness  had  induced  the  old  woman  to 
undertake  the  cure  of  the  lonely  stranger.  Thus 

. coaxed  some  of  the  men  to  carry  me  to  her 
hut — a goatherd’s  deserted  hovel — had  laid  me  on  a 
heap  of  straw  beneath  a tatterad  blanket,  and  had 
rubbed  my  blistered  feet  with  an  ointment  which 
she  declared  to  be  infallible,  and  which  would  ena- 
ble me  to  “dance  the  Tarantella”  in  a month  at 
latest. 

But  I was  not  yet  safe.  The  Lamb,  though  con- 
vinced that  I was  not  the  traveler  in  whose  stead  I 
had  been  captured,  was  determined  that  I should 
not  get  off  scot-free. 

“ He  has  fixed  your  ransom  at  eighteen  thousand 
ducats.  The  milordo  would  have  had  to  pay  fifty 
thousand,”  said  my  protectress ; “and  lie  will  have 
the  money.  He  gets  money  from  all,  even  from 
begging  friars  and  vine-dressers.  Only  last  week 
he  cut  off  the  ears  of  a rich  jeweler,  first  one,  then 
the  other,  and  sent  them  to  his  children  in  Salerno. 
The  ransom  was  paid,  but  had  it  not  been,  L’Ag- 
nello  would  have  chopped  off  every  finger  of  the 
prisoner’s  hands  joint  by  joint.  That’s  how  he 
serves  the  rich.  As  for  those  who  are  not  rich  he 
first  toasts  their  feet  and  then  stabs  them  with  his 
stiletto — he  does  not  waste  much  trouble  on  them ; 
so,  child,  you  had  better  think  of  some  relation  who 
would  pay  down  the  money  to  see  you  alive  again.” 

Later  in  the  day  I received  a visit  from  the 
brigand  chief,  who  spoke  substantially  as  follows : 
Every  body  knew  that  all  Inglesi  were  wealthy 
folks,  and,  if  I were  not  able  to  pay,  probably  I had 
kith  and  kin  who  would  buy  my  safety.  Failing 
that  resource,  were  there  not  consuls  and  embassa- 
dors of  Inghilterra  who  might,  could,  would,  and 
should  forward  the  necessary  cash  to  save  the  life 


of  a British  subject?  To  facilitate  matters  he, 
L’Agnello,  would  give  me  two  weeks’  grace,  and 
would  lower  the  terms  to  fourteen  thousand  ducats ; 
but  sooner  than  take  a maravedi  less,  he  would  cause 
my  head  to  be  cut  off  and  forwarded  as  a present  to 
the  Syndic  of  Portici,  as  he  had  done,  four  years 
since,  in  the  case  of  Tommaso  Potti,  the  vintner. 

Thus  spoke  the  Lamb,  not  angrily,  but  with  a 
kind  of  good-humored  ferocity,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon  a number  of  the  robbers  sauntered  into 
the  hut,  and  one  and  all  advised  me  in  all  serious- 
ness to  comply  with  their  leader’s  recommendation. 
Some  of  them — of  the  younger  men  especially — did 
not  appear  to  be  wholly  without  compassion  for  my 
wretched  state,  since  my  injured  feet  were  very 
painful,  and  I could  not  stand  as  yet,  and  they 
patted  me  on  the  back  with  rough  kindness  and 
bade  me  fear  nothing  as  I should  be  well  used 
among  them.  But  one  and  all  agreed  that  unless  I 
obtained  the  sum  demanded  it  would  go  very  hard 
with  mu. 

“The  Lamb,”  said  one  tall  youngster,  who  had 
been  a boatman  at  Palermo,  and  was  very  proud  of 
the  five  or  six  English  words  that  he  had  picked  up 
when  plying  among  the  foreign  shipping — “the 
Lamb  was  out  of  temper  yesterday,  for  three  of  his 
traps  have  caught  no  mice.  There  was  the  Cardi- 
nal, for  whom  nine  of  us  watched  for  a week  on  the 
Sorrento  road,  a prince  of  the  Church,  whose  ran- 
som would  have  made  us  all  as  rich  as  Jews,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  absolution  he  could  have  given  us 
while  we  had  him  fast.  Well,  he  slipped  through 
our  fingers,  and  so  did  the  Notary  of  Salerno,  old 
Signor  Tazzi,  who  is  wealthy  enough  to  eat  off 
gold  and  drink  lacrima  every  day  if  he  were  not  a 
skinflint,  aud  so  did  the  milordo  of  the  green  car- 
riage. The  Lamb  is  not  often  so  hasty  as  you  found 
him,  but  he  is  a man  of  his  word,  and,  per  Demcnio, 
you  had  better  recall  yourself  to  the  memory  of  such 
of  your  friends  as  have  the  plumpest  purses  and  the 
softest  hearts.” 

Excellent  counsel,  no  doubt,  but,  like  much  other 
advice  of  the  same  sort,  easier  given  than  followed. 
There  was  no  one  to  whom  I could  turn  for  help  in 
this  sore  strait.  The  sum  demanded  was  a large 
one,  above  two  thousand  pounds  of  English  money, 
and  I could  as  soon  have  liquidated  the  National 
Debt  as  have  raised  the  tithe  of  it  from  any  re- 
sources of  my  own.  Rich  friends  were  no  more 
plentiful  with  me  than  they  generally  are  with  a 
man  who  is  at  once  poor  and  self-willed,  and  I had 
no  living  relation  who  either  could  or  would  pay 
my  ransom.  The  only  hope,  and  that  a desperate 
one,  seemed  to  be  that  of  an  application  to  the  Brit- 
ish Embassy  at  Naples,  and  I knew  too  much  of 
routine  to  expect  much  from  this.  Time  was  life 
to  me,  and  most  likely,  long  before  a dry  official 
reply  should  be  returned  to  my  letter,  I should  be 
past  all  power  of  diplomatic  succor.  Moreover,  it 
was  not  improbable  that  my  appeal  would  be  treat- 
ed as  a hoax  or  an  impertinence;  there  was  “no 
precedent”  for  such  a solecism  as  a correspondence 
between  a prisoner  of  L’Agnello  and  the  Envoy  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty  to  the  Court  of  the  Two 
Sicilies. 

In  this  emergency  I bethought  me  of  the  stran- 
ger, the  English  engineer  with  whom  I had  been 
conversing  immediately  before  my  capture  by  the 
brigands.  He  had  professed  his  desire  to  render 
me  a service  should  real  need  of  assistance  arise, 
and  I might  as  well  take  him  at  his  word.  Of 
course  I was  not  so  absurd  as  to  dream  that  a sala- 
ried professional  man  could  furnish  the  considera- 
ble sum  that  the  bandit  leader  required  as  the  price 
of  my  liberty,  but  1 thought  that  if  my  new  ac- 
quaintance were  to  press  my  case  on  the  notice  of 
the  officials  at  the  embassy  I should  have  a better 
chance  of  a hearing.  With  this  idea  I penned  a 
short  letter,  addressed  according  to  the  direction 
that  had  leen  given  me  by  the  mysterious  S.  D., 
and  a young  brigand  undertook  to  carry  this  mis- 
sive to  the  nearest  lowland  village,  whence  it  would 
be  conveyed  to  Naples  through  the  customary  chan- 
nel of  the  post. 

Day  after  day  went  by,  and  my  feet  were  so  far 
healed,  thanks  to  the  ointment  and  chewed  leaves 
which  old  Caterina  daily  applied  to  them,  that  I 
could  hobble  about  the  camp,  which  I was  allowed 
to  do  pretty  freely,  for  I was  by  far  too  lame  to  es- 
cape over  the  rugged  and  stony  country  that  lay 
between  me  and  safety.  I .was  not  ill  treated ; a 
share  of  the  polenta  and  meat  was  always  assigned 
me,  even  when,  as  sometimes  occurred,  there  was 
a scarcity  of  food  in  the  bivouac,  and  I was  always 
offered  wine  and  cigars  when  I drew  near  one  of 
the  fires  around  which  the  wild  groups  sat  after 
sunset.  I had  been  appointed  portrait-painter  in  1 
ordinary  to  the  band,  and  ruffian  after  ruffian  jos-  ' 
tied  and  squabbled  with  his  compeers  for  the  prior  : 
right  to  have  his  villaiuous  features  transferred  to 
the  blank  leaves  of  my  sketch-book.  A strange 
set  they  were— so  ignorant,  so  shrewd,  so  lively  in 
their  hours  of  good  humor,  that  they  were  less  like 
criminals  than  some  savage  tribe  at  war  with  socic- 
ty.  There  were  two  or  three  iniprovisatori  among 
them,  and  several  who  could  sing  to  their  own  ac- 
companiment on  the  guitar,  and  the  mirth  and  mer- 
ry-making were  loud  and  unrestrained  around  the 
watch-fires  at  night. 

The  robbers  were  by  no  means  isolated  from  the 
sympathies  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  They 
were  on  very  good  tenns  with  most  of  the  villagers 
in  the  mountain  glens  around  them,  at  whose  feasts 
and  fairs  they  showed  themselves  openly,  and  from 
whom  they  received  information  and  provisions. 
Indeed,  many  of  them  belonged  to  the  district,  and 
were  akin  to  the  rural  magistrates  and  the  very  po- 
lice who  should  have  hunted  them  down ; and  this, 
perhaps,  explains  the  fact  that  the  carabinieri  never 
seemed  able  to  discover  the  fastnesses  where  the 
marauders  lurked,  well  known  as  they  were  to  hun- 
dreds of  so-called  honest  people. 

The  brigands  were  not  idle.  Frequent  expedi- 
tions were  undertaken  with  varying  success,  but  no 
prisoner  was  brought  up  into  the  hills  during  mv 
stay,  though  more  than  one  carriage  was  stopped 
and  its  occupants  plundered.  On  one  occasion  only 
was  there  any  collision  with  the  gens  d’armes,  and  on 
that  the  detachment  came  back  sullen  and  discom- 


fited, with  the  loss  of  two  of  their  number,  who  had 
been  wounded  and  taken.  This  misfortune  did  not 
tend  to  make  the  Lamb  more  amiable.  He  gruffly 
intimated  to  his  followers  that  they  must  prepare 
to  set  out  for  another  lurking-place,  since  their  un- 
lucky comrades,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  oaths 
by  which  the  banditti  arc  bound  to  keep  the  secret 
of  their  companions’  retreat,  would  probably  be 
tempted  by  promises  of  pardon  to  reveal  all  they 
knew.  And  it  was  just  possible  that  the  authori- 
ties would  take  active  measures  to  destroy  the  wasps 
when  once  certain  where  their  nest  was  to  be  found. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Lamb  notified  to  me 
that  he  must  curtail  my  lease  of  life  by  two  days, 
and  that  if  in  twenty-four  hours  my  ransom  did  not 
arrive  he  should  simplify  matters  by  cutting  my 
throat.  Nor  could  there  be  much  doubt  that  he 
would  keep  his  word. 

Life  is  dear  to  us  all,  and  it  was  with  a heavy 
heart  that  I prepared  to  die.  But  I had  no  hope. 
I even  despised  myself  for  the  weakness  which  had 
made  me  attach  the  slightest  faith  to  the  professions 
of  S.  D.  Why,  after  all,  should  I expect  a casual 
acquaintance  like  the  engineer  to  trouble  himself 
regarding  me  ? “ Nothing  for  nothing,”  thought  I, 
“is  the  rule  of  the  world.  It  matters  little.  Even 
poor  little  Lucy  will  soon  forget  me,  and — ” 

“ Ho  ! Englishman,  your  skin  is  safe  this  time,” 
said  L’Agnello,  breaking  in  on  my  gloomy  medita- 
tions, and  jingling  a heavy  bag  of  gold,  as  he  grinned 
encouragingly  at  me.  “ Your  ransom  is  paid,  and 
the  priest  who  brought  it  up  the  mountain  will  show 
you  the  path,  and  let  you  ride  his  mule.  I bear  you 
no  malice,  and  am  just  as  glad  as  yourself  to  pouch 
the  cash,  instead  of  seeing  what  color  your  blood  is. 
So  be  off,  and  keep  clear  of  my  claws  for  the  fu- 
tdre !” 

The  surprise  almost  stupefied  me,  bnt  it  was  no 
delusion.  The  ransom  had  really  been  paid,  and 
that  in  full ; and  a cura,  with  whom  the  robbers  had 
a good  understanding,  was  there  to  confirm  the 
Lamb’s  account.  All  he  could  say,  however,  was, 
that  the  money  had  been  confided  to  him  by  an  En- 
glish signor,  who  refused  to  give  any  other  name 
than  “ S.  D.,”  and  who  had  ridden  down  the  valley, 
to  return,  as  he  believed,  to  Naples. 

I did  not  tarry  long,  but  before  I went  my  watch 
and  chain  were  restored  to  me,  and  these  I bestow- 
ed, as  a parting  keepsake,  on  the  kindly  old  crone 
whose  capricious  tenderness  had  saved  my  life,  and 
the  brigands  gave  me  a cheer  by  way  of  farewel! 
as  I descended  the  rocky  path  mounted  on  '.he 
priest’s  mule.  That  night  I slept  at  San  paolo, 
and  by  noon  of  the  next  day  reached  Naples  and 
hurried  to  the  Via  Stretta.  I was  eager  to  see  and 
thank  my  unknown  preserver,  ignorant  as  I was 
of  his  name  or  real  rank.  I found  the  senior  part- 
ner of  the  firm  of  Burbidge  & Styles  in  his  bank 
parlor.  He  pushed  up  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles 
to  the  middle  of  his  wrinkled  forehead  as  he  listen- 
ed to  my  earnest  request  to  be  told  to  whom  I was 
indebted  for  my  life. 

“‘S.  D.,’  my  dear  Sir,”  said  the  banker. 
“Well,  the  question  is  a little  out  of  rule,  but  I 
have  never  been  asked  to  keep  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject. I do  not,  therefore,  think  any  professional 
confidence  will  be  violated  in  this  case  if  I say  that 
the  gentleman  in  question  is  Mr.  Graham.” 

“Graham — George  Graham?”  asked  I,  as  the 
blood  mounted  to  my  face. 

“Yes;  Mr.  Graham,  the  railway-contractor. 
He  met  you,  I understood,  not  long  since,  and — 
but  here  he  is  to  answer  for  himself.” 

I turned,  and  there  in  the  doorway  stood  the 
English  engineer  that  I had  met  at  Portici.  And 
he  was  the  man  I had  hated — Lucy’s  brother — and 
to  him  I owed  my  life.  His  undeserved  kindness, 
his  noble  generosity,  smote  me  to  the  heart,  and  I 
dropped  into  a chair,  covered  my  face  with  my 
hands,  and  burst  into  tears. 

“Has  Burbidge  been  telling  tales?”  said  the 
new-comer.  “Pray  don’t  distress  yourself,  Mr. 
Edwards,  and  let  by-gones  be  by-gones.  We  have 
had,  I dare  say,  a fictitious  idea  of  each  other’s 
character,  but  in  future  let  us  be  friends.” 

And  friends  we  are,  friends  and  brothers;  for 
Lucy  is  now  my  wife,  and  the  happiness  of  calling 
her  mine,  with  such  of  the  world’s  good  report  and 
worldly  prosperity  as  has  fallen  to  my -lot,  I owe, 
under  Heaven,  to  the  man  whom  I long  looked  on 
as  a cold  egotist — George  Graham.  Ilis  succor  of 
me  at  the  hour  of  my  greatest  need,  at  a pecuniary 
sacrifice  which  was  no  trifling  one — for  he  was  not 
then  rich — broke  through  the  cyme  disbelief  in  hu- 
man goodness  that  was  gathering  ’■cund  ray  heart. 
Cheered  by  George’s  counsels  and  example  I led  a 
new  life,  applied  myself  assiduously  to  my  art,  and 
in  four  years  of  toil  was  able  to  repay  the  large  sum 
which  Graham  had  advanced  for  my  ransom.  By 
this  time  I was  well  known  as  a painter,  and  in  re- 
ceipt of  a fair  income,  and  on  the  day  of  my  mar- 
riage with  Lucy,  which  took  place  in  the  fifth  year 
of  my  probation,  George  Graham,  grown  a wealthy 
man,  insisted  on  settling  ten  thousand  pounds  on 
his  sister  and  her  husband. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

A Fact  hot  Gkskrai.lt  Known— The  proverbial  un- 
healthiness  of  low  lands  is  the  reason  why  sick  people  are 
called  vaRep-tudinarians. 

A recently-married  gentleman  was  heard  to  declare  that 
he  was  then  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long.  Hither  un- 
fortunately, however,  he  happened  to  he  speaking  on  the 
twenty-first  of  December  / 


That  atrocious  Jones,  who  is  always  saying  unpleasant 
things,  was  told  by  a friend  the  other  day  that  a serious 
tire  had  broken  out  at  the  factory  of  a musical-string- 
maker.  “ Pooh,"  said  he,  “ quite  absurd  ! It  must  have 
been  completely  gutted  before  the  fire  began.’’ 

Why  can’t  the  boots  at  a hotel  be  a good  Churchman  ? 
— Because  he’s  too  inn-dependent. 


A lawyer,  the  other  day,  went  into  one  of  our  barber’s 
shops  to  procure  a wig.  In  taking  the  dimensions  of  the 
lawyer's  head  the  boy  cxclaimfed : “ Why  how  long  your 
head  is.  Sir!’’  “Yes,"  replied  our  worthy  friend,  “we 
lawyers  must  have  long  heads.”  The  boy  proceeded  to 
his  vocation,  but  at  length  exclaimed:  “Lord,  Sir,  your 
head  is  as  thick  as  it  is  long I" 


Household  Words.— Pshaw ! Stop  your  noise ! Shut 
up  this  minute  I I’ll  box  your  ears!  You  hold  your 
tongue!  Let  me  be!  Go  away!  Getaway!  Get  out! 
Behave  yourself!  I won’t!  You  shall!  Never  mind! 
You'll  catch  it ! Don't  bother!  Come  here  directly!  Put 
awny  those  things!  You'll  kill  yourself!  I don’t  care! 
They're  mine!  Mind  your  own  business!  I'll  till  mil 
You  mean  thing!  There,  I told  you  so ! You  didn't!  I 
did!  I will  have  it!  Oh,  look  what  you  have  done! 
'Twas  you ! Won't  you  catch  it,  though  ? It's  my  house ! 
Who’s  afraid  of  you?  Mah-h-h!  Boo,  hoo,  boo,  hoo,  oo  I 
Wliat’s  the  matter?  Get  out  of  this  room,  directly ! De 
you  hear  me  ? Dear  me ! I never  did  see  in  all  my  bom 
days!  It's  enough  to  send  one  crazy!  Would  you  put  a 
tuck  in  it?  Well,  says  I!  Says  lie!  Says  she!  Says 
they ! Bless  me  1 No ! Hem  it  all  this  way  round ! 
Three  flounces!  Gored!  Worked  crosswise!  Trimmed 
with  velvet ! Ten  yards ! Cut  bios ! Real  sweet  1 

A Romance — CniP.ri.Y  Rhymed.— They  meet  in  the 
street,  and  they  sigh  passing  by.  Meet  ngain,  and  it’s 
plain  that  they’re  both  nothing  loth  man  and  wife  to  be 
for  life.  “ Dear,’’  says  he,  “ you  love  me  ?’’  “ Yes,  I do. 
Pray,  do  you  love  me  too?"  **  Fondly."  “ La ! ask  mam- 
ma.” Off  he  goes  to  propose,  and  receive  mother’s  leave. 
Ma  says  “ Yes.”  You  may  guess  with  what  joys  he  em- 
ploys various  trades,  by  whose  aids  ’tis  his  wish  to  furnish 
for  his  spouse  a fit  house.  When  that's  done  they’re  made 
one  by  the  priest ; give  a feast ; set  off  soon — honey-moon 
— blisses,  kisses,  master,  missis — what  a tale  of  true  love 
this  is ! 


A jolly  fellow  had  an  office  next  door  to  a doctor's  shop. 
One  day  a gentleman  of  the  old  fogy  school  blundered  into 
the  wrong  shop.  “Is  the  doctor  in?”  “Don’t  live  here," 
snid  the  lawyer,  who  was  in  full  scribble  over  some  old 
documents.  “ Oh,  I thought  this  was  his  office."  “ Next 
door,  Sir."  “Pray,  Sir,  can  you  tell  me  if  he  has  many 
I'ctients?’’  “Not  living!”  The  old  gentleman  told  the 
si"1-  - in  the  vicinity,  and  the  doctor  threatened  the  lawyer 
with  a libel  suit. 


A Go  Thought.  — A son  of  the  Emerald  Me,  once 
riding  to  market  with  a sack  of  potatoes  before  him,  dis- 
covered t ’ - * the  horse  was  getting  tired,  whereupon  he 
dismounied . ->nt  the  potatoes  upon  his  shoulders,  and  again 
mounted,  sa.\  g “it  was  better  that  he  should  carry  the 
praties — he  wn  fresher  than  the  poor  baste." 

A collier  having  I then  a looking-glass  home  in  his  trunk, 
one  of  his  hopeful  offspring  wa-  anxious  to  see  the  contents 
of  the  mysterious  box.  The  i-  .rror  was  on  the  top,  when 
the  youngster  opened  P.  jw-  e one  brief  look  at  his  own 
shock  head,  dropped  tin  Hi  . and,  with  joy  depicted  on 
every  feature,  exclaimed,  *•  O mother,  mother,  father  has 
brought  home  a young  puppy  !’• 

“Mary,  my  dear,"  said  a doth.  - husband  to  the  lady 
that  owned  him,  “ if  ever  I turn  Mormon,  and  marry  an- 
other helpmate,  she  shall  be  a Mary,  too,  for  your  own  dear 
sake.”  “ Be  content  with  one  Mary,  my  duck,”  said  the 
loving  wife;  “in  my  opinion  ano. her  would  be  merely  a 
super-neu-mary  !" 


Dying  for  a Kiss. — Au  inquest  was  held  lately  on  the 
body  of  a young  man  who,  iu  the  attempt  to  snatch  a kiss 
from  the  unwilling  lips  of  a girl,  fell  down  the  stairs  and 
killed  himself.  Not  a great  while  since,  a young  lady 
broke  her  neck  in  trying  to  escape  a kiss.  The  question 
now  is,  shall  kissing  be  given  up  as  a dangerous  amuse- 


“ In  faith.  Captain,"  said  a son  of  Erin,  as  a ship  was 
coming  on  the  coast  in  inclement  winter  weather,  “ have 
ye  a Almenick  on  board?" — “No,  I haven't." — Thin, 
be  jabers,"  replied  Put,  “we  shall  have  to  tuke  the 
weather  us  it  comes.” 


A Sheepish  Proceeding— Seizing  Messrs.  Laird's  rams. 


A letter-writer  describes  a beautiful  young  lady  as  hav- 
ing a face  a painter  might  dwell  upon.  That  would  be  a 
delightful  residence. 


An  American  abroad  remarked  at  a table  dtlibte  on  the 
Continent,  recently,  that  Austria  need  never  fear  national 
bankruptcy  so  long  ns  she  retained  her  hold  on  Venice,  for 
it  was  her  “floating  capital." 


giWhy  is  a washer- woman  a great  fool? — Because  she  sets 
out  the  tubs  to  catch  soft  water  when  it  is  raining  hard. 


“Mamma,"  said  a little  girl,  “can  a door  speak?" 
“ Certainly  not,  my  love."  “ Then  why  did  you  tell  Anna 
to  answer  the  door  this  morning?" 


The  best  sowing  machine  extant — the  practical  farmer. 


Latest  scientific  discovery. — That  bitumen  is  the  gas- 
trick  juice  of  coal. 


What  is  “villainy  of  the  blackest  dye ?"— Dj/e-abolical 
villainy,  of  course. 


Doctors  disagree,  hut  they  ought  not  to.  Their  legiti- 
mate business  is  to  find  out  what  disagrees  with  their  pa- 
tients. 


When  you  offer  oats  to  a horse  he  may  say  neigh. , but  he 
don't  mean  it. 


Women  have  many  advantages  over  men ; one  of  them 
is,  that  his  will  has  no  operation  till  lie  is  dead,  whereas 
hers  generally  takes  effect  in  her  lifetime. 


Why  are  the  Germans  the  heaviest  fellows  in  the 
world  ? — Because  they  are  all  Teuton  ( two-ton ) men. 

An  Irishman,  on  being  told  that  a certain  kind  of  stove 
would  “save  half  the  coal,"  said,  “Indnde;  then  bejabers 
I'll  take  two  of  them,  and  save  it  alL” 


Folks  don’t  go  to  bed  nowadays— they  retire  to  rest. 
Nobody  eats  his  dinner— people  take  some  refreshment. 
Nobody  goes  to  church— but  people  attend  divine  service. 
No  one  gets  his  tooth  pulled  out — he  has  it  extracted.  No 
one  forges  a check — he  puts  his  name  on  paper. 


The  late  Charles  Wynne,  M.P.,  known  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  “ Squeak,"  had  a feeble,  peeping  voice.  Hap- 
pening, for  some  reason,  to  be  put  in  the  same  room  with 
a blind  old  gentleman  whom  he  did  not  know,  he  made 
the  remark  to  him,  “ Veiy  fine  weather,  Sir."  “ Very  fine, 
indeed,  Ma'am,”  rejoined  the  other. 

Said  an  Irishman  to  a telegraph  operator,  “ Do  you  ever 
charge  any  body  for  the  address  in  a message ?"  “ No,” 
replied  the  operator.  “ And  do  ye  charge  for  signing  his 
name.  Sir?"  said  the  customer.  “No,  Sir.”  “Well, 
then,  will  ye  plage  send  this?  I just  want  my  brother  i® 
know  1 am  here,”  handing  him  the  following— “ To  John 
M’Finn — at  London— (signed)  Patrick  M’Finn."  It  was 
sent  as  a tribute  to  Pat's  shrewdness. 

A person,  speaking  of  the  tenacity  of  life  in  turtles,  as- 
serted that  he  had  seen  one  which  had  had  its  head  cut  *ff 
open  its  jaws  six  weeks  afterward.  The  company  seeming 
rather  skeptical,  he  said,  “ I saw  it,  and  I trust  none  of  you 
will  doubt  my  word.”  Then  turning  to  one  gentleman,  he 
asked  him  what  he  thought.  The  gentleman,  observing 
that  it  was  very  remarkable,  said  to  th% relator,  “If  you 
yourself.  Sir,  had  not  seen  the  circumstance,  could  you 
have  believed  it?”  “Indeed,"  said  he,  “I  could  not.” 
“Then,"  replied  the  gentleman,  “I  hope  you  will  excuse 
me  if  I do  not." 

“jfo  pains  will  be  spared,"  as  the  Quick  said  when 
sawing  off  a poor  feliow’s  leg  to  cure  him  of  the  rheuma- 


Parties  at  a dead  lock  should  extricate  themselves  with 
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TIIE  UNITED  STATES  GUN-BOAT  “EUTAW" 


THE  GUN-IiOAT  “EUTAW.’ 

IVe  give  above  an  illustration  representing  one 
of  our  Mar  steamers,  the  Eutaw,  noMr  in  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard.  She  is  one  of  the  only  class 
of  side-wheel  steamers  constructed  by  the  Naval 
Department,  and  known  as  a double-endcr.  Sev- 
eral charges  having  lately  been  brought  against 
the  Department  for  building  slow  steamers,  Sec- 
retary Welles  has  proposed,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
trial,  a match  between  the  Eutaw  and  the  fastest 
side-wheel  steamer  which  the  country  can  bring 
against  her.  This  challenge  was  about  a week 
ago  read  lteforc  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
body  did  not  feel  disposed  to  accept  it.  The  ton- 
nage of  the  Eutaw  is  974,  and  her  draught  eight 
feet  six  inches,  and  the  Secretary  claims  for  her 
that  she  will  run  against  the  same  draught  and 
tonnage  in  any  water.  Her  length  is  254  feet ; sho 
lias  a direct-acting  engine  with  a cylinder  58  inches 
in  diameter.  Several  very  interesting  experiments 
have  been  carried  on  on  board  of  this  vessel  with 
super-heated  steam,  and  on  the  evaporative  powers 


of  the  boilers  with  a steam  jet.  She  is  commanded 
by  Commander  Homer  C.  Brake,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  in  command  of  the  Hattcras  when 
she  fought  the  rebel  privateer  Alabama.  Com- 
mander Blake,  although  a young  officer,  is  one  of 
the  most  promising  in  our  naval  service,  and  de- 
serves to  have  a fast  ship. 


REBEL  SUBMARINE  BATTERY. 

A M.  Olivier  or.  Jalin  sends  to  the  French  I.e 
Ufonde  fllustre  drawings  of  a submarine  vessel  which 
we  reproduce  on  this  page,  abridging  his  description. 
There  has  just  been  finished,  he  says,  at  Mobile  a 
very  curious  little  vessel,  designed  by  Mr.  Anstilt, 
which  seems  capable  of  destroying  any  ship  in  the 
world.  It  is  of  iron,  23  yards  long.  The  interior 
is  divided  longitudinally  hv  a partition  into  two 
portions : in  the  upper  one  are  the  machinery,  arm- 
ament, rudders,  and  reservoirs  of  compressed  air ; in 
the  lower  are  chambers  to  hold  air  or  w'ater,  as  the 
case  may  demand,  coal-hunkers,  provision-lockers, 


and  the  like.  On  the  deck,  M-hicb  is  hermetically 
closed,  are  pipes  for  discharging  air  and  steam,  a 
smoke-stack,  and  a look-out,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  of  thick  glass.  The  motive-power  is  a screw, 
worked  cither  by  steam  or  by  electricity.  At  the 
stern  is  an  ordinary  rudder;  at  the  hows  another 
rudder,  working  on  a horizontal  axis,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  raise  or  lower  the  vessel.  Now  when 
no  enemy  is  in  sight  the  air-chambers  arc  filled, 
and  the  vessel  is  managed  like  any  other  steamer. 
But  when  an  enemy  is  in  view  the  air-chambers  are 
filled  with  water;  down  goes  the  vessel,  and  no- 
body is  the  wiser  for  its  presence.  Her  perpendic- 
ular course  is  determined  by  the  bow  rudder,  just 
as  her  horizontal  course  is  regulated  by  her  stern 
rudder.  Turn  it  one  way.  and  up  she  goes ; turn  it 
the  other,  and  down  she  sinks.  A pressure-gauge 
sIiom’s  just  the  depth  to  M-hich  she  has  at  any  mo- 
ment sunk.  The  man  in  the  glass  look-out  governs 
the  movement  of  the  vessel.  If  it  is  sunk  tlireo 
feet  below  the  surfuce  it  is  invisible.  On  each  side 
of  the  deck  are  placed  iron  cases  filled  M-ith  poM-der, 
joined  two-and-two  by  chains  of  proper  length.  If 


a vessel  lying  at  anchor  is  to  he  attacked,  the  sub- 
marine boat  dives  down,  lets  slip  one  of  these  twin 
torpedoes  directly  under  flic  enemy ; these  rise  by 
their  specific  gravity,  and  lnig  the  enemy,  one  on 
each  side,  hut  kept  from  escape  by  the  chain  which, 
passing  under  the  keel,  unites  them.  The  subma- 
rine, having  accomplished  her  M-ork,  hacks  off  to  a 
safe  distance,  explodes  these  torpedoes  by  means  of 
a galvanic  battery,  and  up  goes  the  enemy,  in  more 
pieces  than  one  can  well  count.  If  a vessel  under 
sail  or  steam  is  to  he  assaulted,  the  submarine  dives 
down  and  lies  hidden  right  under  the  track  of  her 
foe ; then  at  the  exact  moment  loosens  a torpedo 
furnished  with  a percussion  apparatus;  the  ene- 
my strikes  this,  explodes  it,  and  up  she  goes  past 
ali  hope  of  redemption.  Tho  submarine,  in  the 
mean  time,  has  dived  down  into  the  Mater  so  deep 
as  to  he  quite  safe  from  the  shock  which  she  has  oc- 
casioned. “I  can’t  stop  to  describe  to  you,"  con- 
cludes M.  Olivier  de  Jalin,  “ the  system  of  pumps  to 
drive  out  tho  foul  air,  tho  air  and  M-atcr-pipes  by 
means  of  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  compressed  air, 
tho  air-tanks  may  in  a few  moments  bo  filled  M-ith 
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water  or  emptied.”  We  believe  M.  Olivier  has  sold 
our  French  friend,  and  think  that  if  our  fleet  has 
nothing  to  contend  with  more  formidable  than  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Anstilt  it  will  not  suffer  much 
damage. 

THE  MOONLIGHT  LONG  AGO. 

You  love  me  well,  I know,  wife, 

In  spite  of  frown  and  toss; 

In  the  moonlight  long  ago,  wife, 

You  didn’t  look  so  cross. 

In  your  little  scarlet  cloak,  dear, 

% You  tripped  along  the  moss, 

And  all  at  once  I spoke,  dear, 

Though  sadly  at  a loss. 

You  hung  your  pretty  head  then, 

And  answered  very  low; 

I scarce  knew  what  you  said  then, 

But  I knew  it  wasn’t  “no.” 

My  joy  I couldn’t  speak,  love, 

But  a hundred  times  or  so 

I kissed  a velvet  cheek,  love, 

In  the  moonlight  long  ago. 


ARMSTRONG’S  600-POUNDER. 

The  latest  reports  from  England  bring  us  an  ac- 
count of  a new  gun,  of  extraordinary  dimensions, 
weighing  no  less  than  22J  tons.  This  enormous 
bit  of  artillery  has  been  built  by  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong, under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  has  been  lately  tested  off  Shoeburyness. 
A sketch  of  the  gun  will  be  found  on  page  76.  It 
has  been  built,  we  say ; for  a piece  of  this  size  could 
not  possibly  have  been  forged  as  a whole.  The 
principle  upon  which  it  is  constructed  is  that  the 
greatest  strain  comes  at  the  breech ; and  in  accord- 
ance with  this  principle,  the  immense  weight  is  dis- 
tributed, by  means  oflaminal  cylinders  of  different 
lengths,  as  seen  in  the  illustration.  This  has  been 
the  principle  involved  in  all  Armstrong  guns ; the 
novel  feature  in  this  one  being  that  it  carries  a six 
hundred  pound  shot,  and  is  so  wisely  distributed  as 
to  its  weight  that  it  is  only  four  feet  longer  than 
the  300-pounder,  although  it  is  more  than  twice  ns 
heavy.  Not  only  is  the  gun  made  up  of  cylinders, 
one  inclosing  another,  but  each  particular  cylinder 
is  composed  of  several  small  rings,  or  coils,  of  iron 
welded  together  lengthwise.  The  outward  layers 
are  turned  without  and  within,  and  are  subjected  to 
a great  heat  when  they  are  fitted  over  the  interior 
cylinders,  and,  cooling,  contract  with  such  force  of 
pressure  as  to  be  most  compactly  welded  together. 
The  gun  is  rifled  with  ten  grooves,  and  to  secure 
the  rotation  of  the  shot  the  latter  has  upon  its  sur- 
face ten  rows  of  studs  fitting  into  these  grooves ; the 
bore  being  13  3-10ths  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  carry  guns  of  this  description  on  iron-clad 
war- vessels,  and  if  it  should  be  found  practicable,  it 
would  necessitate  a complete  revolution  in  the  de- 
fensive armor  of  ships  of  war,  as  no  vessel  in  exist- 
ence could  withstand  the  effect  of  the  600-pound 
steel  shot.  The  practicability  of  their  use  for  this 
purpose  is,  however,  extremely  doubtful,  as  in  a 
heavy  gale  very  much  smaller  guns  are  frequently 
displaced.  But  for  harbor  and  coast  defenses  this 
enormous  war  engine  is  of  the  greatest  value  and 
perfectly  available.  Its  possible  range,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  10  degrees,  is  over  four  thousand  yards, 
the  charge  being  70  pounds  of  powder.  If  we  com- 
pare our  own  progress  in  naval  armament  with  that 
made  by  the  British,  we  shall  find  that  a preference 
has  been  always  given  by  us  to  cast-iron  guns, 
small  charges,  and  heavy  shot  at  low  velocities; 
while  in  England  steel  guns  are  preferred,  with 
high  charges  and  light  shot,  at  excessive  velocities. 
Twenty-inch  guns  have,  however,  been  constructed 
in  this  country  capable  of  carrying  a 1000-pound 
shot,  but  these  have  been  found,  as  probably  this 
new  GOO-poundcr  will  be,  unavailable  except  for 
harl>or  and  coast  defense. 


LAUNCH  OF  THE  “MINOTAUR.” 

Ox  page  76  we  give  an  illustration  representing 
the  launch  of  the  English  iron-clad  screw  steamship 
Minotaur  from  the  yard  of  the  Thames  Iron  Works 
and  Ship-building  Company,  in  England.  The  En- 
glish have  three  ships  of  this  class,  the  other  two 
not  yet  launched.  The  Minotaur  is  the  largest  ship 
of  war  afloat,  being  450  feet  long  and  59  feet  wide, 
and  carries  50  guns.  Her  armor-plates  on  the  waist 
are  5£  inches  thick,  and  4£  toward  the  head  and 
stern.  There  are  two  features  worthy  of  attention 
about  this  vessel.  One  is,  that  running  all  along 
each  side  she  has  what  are  called  “ wing  passages,” 
42  inches  wide,  and  corresponding  with  the  height 
between  decks.  The  wings  are  again  divided  into 
small  water-tight  compartments,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  a shot  passing  through  the  outer  skin  of 
the  ship  the  water  from  the  leak  will  be  confined 
to  its  compartment.  Another  noteworthy  feature 
is  an  arrangement  by  which  several  hundred  tons 
of  water  may  be  admitted  into  these  compartments, 
the  effect  being  to  steady  the  vessel  in  action.  The 
total  weight  of  the  vessel  when  completed  will  be 
10,000  tons ; yet  it  is  expected  that  she  will  make 
14  knots  an  hour.  Nowithstanding  the  immense 
size  of  this  vessel,  it  still  seems  to  us  that  she  would 
be  no  match  for  one  of  our  Monitors,  which,  although 
they  only  carry  two  guns,  vet  by  their  revolving  tur- 
rets are  enabled  to  shift  their  l*re  continually.  And 
then  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  latter  present 
very  little  vulnerable  surface,  being  only  18  inches 
above  the  water,  and  their  turrets  only  about  25 
feet  in  diameter.  The  Minotaur , on  the  other  hand, 
has  an  immense  surface,  which,  if  she  were  put  in 
the  situation  of  our  Monitors  at  Charleston,  would 
have  surely  given  way  at  some  point,  and  caused 
the  ship  to  sink.  These  massive  ships,  carrying 
large  armaments,  are  far  less  available  for  all  the 
exigencies  of  offensive  or  defensive  warfare  than 
the  turreted  iron-clads  of  a less  size.  The  English 
have  no  iron-clads  with  revolving  turrets  as  yet, 
bntwe  think  that  JTwpi  rwirei^ant  tbq&far  the  high- 
est result  of  navul  skiff  and'Smciencyi 
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Morton’s  Gold  Pens  are  now  sold  at  the 
came  prices  as  before  the  commencement  of  the  war ; this 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  Manufacturer's  improvements  in 
machinery,  his  present  large  Retail  Business  and  (Jash-in- 
Advance  System ; for,  until  ho  commenced  advertising, 
his  business  was  done  on  Credit  and  strictly  with  the  Trade. 

Tha  Morton  Gold  Pens  are  the  only  ones  sold  at  old 
prices,  as  the  makers  of  all  other  gold  pens  charge  the 
Premium  on  tha  Gold,  Government  Tux,  Ac. ; but  Mor- 
ton has  in  no  case  changed  his  prices,  Wholesale  or  Retail. 

Of  the  great  numbers  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  during  the  past  few  years,  not  one  in  a thousand 
has  failed  to  reach  its  destination  in  safety ; showing  that 
the  Morton  Gold  Pen  can  be  obtained  by  any  one,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  at  the  same  price,  postage  only  excepted. 

Reader,  you  can  have  an  enduring,  always  ready,  and 
reliable  Gold  Pen,  exactly  adapted  to  your  hand  and  style 
of  writing,  which  will  do  your  writing  vastly  cheaper  than 
Steel  Pens;  and  at  the  present  almost  universal  High- 
Pressure  Price  of  everything,  you  can  have  a Morton  Gold 
Pen  cheaper,  in  proportion  to  the  labor  spent  upon  it  and 
material  used,  than  any  other  Gold  Pen  in  the  World. 
If  you  want  one,  see  “The  Pen  is  Mightier  than  the 
Sword,"  in  next  column. 


Brandreth’s  Fills 


were  understood,  few  families  would  be  without 
SO  GREAT  A REMEDY  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

This  medicine  is  a certain  cure  for  Small-Pox,  and  no 
person  having  that  terrible  disease  should  for  a moment 
delay  their  use.  Authenticated  cures  will  bo  furnished 
all  who  desire  by  application  at  the  principal  office,  Bran- 
dreth  House,  New  York. 

A lady  of  66  was  out  of  health  generally ; no  food  agreed 
with  her — always  violent  pain  in  the  stomach  after  eat- 
ing. All  the  remedies  she  took  did  her  no  good,  until  at 
last  she  took  Brandreth's  Pills  for  a few  days  together, 
then  rested  for  a few  days.  This  method  she  followed  for 
three  months,  which  restored  her  health  completely. 

A young  lady  was  obliged  to  leave  school  because  of  a 
constant  severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart  when  she 
read  aloud  or  spoke,  or  went  np  stairs  or  walked  quickly. 
Her  case  was  nearly  a fetal  one,  by  the  remedies  employed, 
of  which  bleeding  was  one.  But  at  length  she  used  Bran- 
dreth's Pills,  which  in  one  year  cured  her,  and  now  her 
health  is  fully  restored. 

TUMOR  OF  ITIE  NECK  CURED. 

A young  gentleman  had  a tumor  on  the  side  of  his  neck, 
which  had  been  years  in  coming.  It  was  pronounced  a 
cancer.  Dr.  Brandreth  expressed  the  opinion  that  perse- 
verance with  his  Pills  would  cure  it.  They  were  used  ac- 
cording to  the  printed  instructions  which  accompany  each 
box,  and  soon  the  tumor  began  to  give  wny.  in  a little 
over  one  year,  they  cured  it  perfectly,  and  the  gentleman 
can  not  now  be  surpassed  for  health  and  vigor. 

Is  it  any  wonder  BRANDRETH’S  PILLS  are  so  largely 
patronized  ? 

Principal  Office,  Brandreth  House.  Sold  also  at  No.  4 
Union  Square,  and  by  all  Dealers.  Get  new  style. 


Short-Hand  without  a Master, 

By  which  the  art  of  taking  down  Sermnso,  lectures. 
Speeches,  Trials,  &c.,  may  be  attained  in  a few  hours. 
49th  edition,  with  a supplement,  sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  25  cents.,  RICHARD  PARKER  & CO.,  cor  Ann 
and  Nassau  Streets,  New  York. 


66  T OVE,  COURTSHIP,  AND  MARRIAGE."  _ All, 
JLi  bora  to  love,  and  to  be  Loved.  Mistakes,  Un- 
happy Marriages,  The  Remedy,  Love — signs,  in  the  face. 
Secret  of  Beauty.  A Woman's  Experience.  Palling  in 
Love.  To  improve  the  Complexion — with  numerous  illus- 
trative Portraits — in  Jan.  Double  No.  Phrenological 
Journal.  The  first  of  a new  voL  Only  16  eta.  Or  $1  50 
a year.  Fowi.ee  & Wells,  N.  Y. 

American  Needle  Co.,  J.  W.  Bartlett, 

442  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Needle  Manufacturers  for  all  the  Sewing  Machines 
Bartlett's  Burnish  rn  Hand  Neepi.fr 
|3j?-  Hackle,  Gill,  Comu,  Card  Pins,  &«■..  At. 
"Baetlett's  Burnished  Needles  are  a wonderful  im- 
provement over  others  for  Sewing  .Machine  or  Hand 
Sewing.  Try  sample  259,  any  sizes,  for  50  c.,  free  by 
mail." — Mmf..  Dehorest. 


THE  “RIDGEWOOD  PATENT 

LMdkXNG  CASE. 


Most  ingenious  in  its  combination  of  the  Metallic  Case, 
containing  Pipe  and  Stem,  Matches  and  Pipe  Cleaner, 
with  a handsome  Tobacco  Pouch  attached,  filling  the  Pipe 
by  a valve,  without  nse  of  the  fingers  or  waste  of  Tobacco, 
the  whole  securing  freedom  from  all  odor,  and  portable  as 
a Cigar  Case.  It  is  made  for  service,  of  various  styles,  at 
$1  51,  $2  00,  $2  25,  $2  50,  and  $3  00  to  $3  75  and  $5  00; 
the  two  latter  richly  plated  and  engraved.  Nothing  can 
excel  its  Comfort,  Utility,  and  Economy  for  all  Smokers, 
at  Home  or  Abroad,  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  As  a Pres- 
ent to  Friends,  as  a Gift  from  the  Ladies,  nothing  could 
bo  more  acceptable.  FOR  THE  SOLDIER  <>F 
ALL  RANKS,  in  Camp  or  on  the  March,  it  is  invalu- 
able. Large  Orders,  with  commendation  from  all  points 
in  tue  Army,  daily  attest  this  fact.  Single  cases  sent  by 
v ail,  paid  on  receipt  of  price,  and  25  cente. 
SKATERS  will  appreciate  this  Case. 

Also,  The  Ridgewood  Smoking  Tobacco, 
Of  superior  quality  and  flavor,  in  packages  to  fill  the 
pouch  (about  a week's  smoking,  $2  25  per  doz.),  and  larger 
sizes  for  the  General  Trade.  Smokers,  Dealers,  and 
Sutlers  invited  to  call  and  examine  these  Goods.  Circu- 
lars sent  on  order.  A liberal  Discount  to  Dealers. 

C?*  A half-pound  Package  of  this  fine  Tobacco,  full 
weight,  sent  (carefully  put  up)  by  mail,  postage  paid , on 
receipt  of  $1  25.  All  Orders  receive  prompt  attention. 

RIDGEWOOD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Office  429  Broadway,  cor.  Howard  Street,  N.  Y. 


Diamond  Parlor  Watches- 

In  Round  and  Slide  Boxes, 

CO  Courtlandt  Street,  N.  Y. 


“ rpiIE  PEN  IS  MIGHTIER  THAN  THE 

■L  SWORD." 

THE  GOLD  PEN— THE  BEST  OF  ALL  PENS, 
MORTON'S  GOLD  PENS, 

THE  BEST  PENS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

On  receipt  of  any  of  the  following  sums  in  Cash,  the 
Subscriber  will  send  by  return  mail,  or  otherwise,  as  di- 
rected, a Gold  Pen  or  Pens — selecting  the  came  according 
to  description,  viz. : 

GOLD  PENS  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  25  cents,  the  Magic  Pen ; for  3S  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen : for  60  cents,  the  Always-Iteady  Pen ; for  75  cents, 

the  Elegant  Pen ; and  for  $1,  the  Excelsior  Pen These 

Pens  are  not  numbered,  but  correspond  in  sizes  to  numbers 
2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6 respectively. 

THE  SAME  PENS  IN  Sn.VER-PLATED  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  50  cents,  the  Magic  Pen ; for  75  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen;  for  $1,  the  Always- Ready  Pen;  for  $1  25,  the  Ele- 
gant Pen ; and  for  $1  50,  the  Excelsior  Pen. 

These  we  Well-Finished,  Good-Writing  Gold  Pens,  with 
Iridosmin  Points,  the  average  wear  of  every  one  of  which 
will  f*  outlast  a gross  of  the  best  Steel  Pens;  although 
they  are  unwarranted , and,  therefore , not  exchangeable. 
MORTON’S  WARRANTED  PENS. 

The  name  “A.  Morton,”  “Number,"  and  “Quality," 
are  Btamped  on  the  following  Pens,  and  the  points  are  war- 
ranted for  six  months,  except  against  accident 
The  Numbers  indicate  size  only:  No.  1 being  the  small- 
est, No.  6 the  largest,  adapted  for  the  pocket;  No.  4 the 
smallest,  and  No.  10  the  largest  Mwnmoth  Gold  Pen,  for 
the  desk. 

Long  and  Medium  Nibs  of  all  sizes  and  qualities.  Short 
Nibs  of  Numbers  4,  5,  6,  am  7,  and  made  only  of  first 
quality. 

The  Long  and  Short  Nibs  are  fine-pointed ; the  Medium 
Nibs  are  Broad,  Coarse  Business  points.  The  engravings 
are  fac-similes  of  the  sizes  and  styles. 

GOLD  PENS,  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  $0  75  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  00  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  3 Pen,  2d 
qunlity;  or  a No.  4 l’en,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  25,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  50,  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  5 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $2  25,  a No  6 Pen;  $2  75  a No.  7 Pen ; $3  25  a No.  8 
Pen ; $4  a No.  9 Pen ; $5  No.  10  Pen— all  1st  quality. 
THE  SAME  GOLD  PENS,  IN  SILVER  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  $1  50  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  2 Pen.  1st  quality;  or  a No.  3 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  00,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  50  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $3  00,  a No.  5 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d  \ 
qunlity. 

For  $3  60,  a No.  6 Pen,  1st  quality. 

GOLD  PENS,  ALL  FIRST  QUALITY,  IN  SILVER- 
MOUNTED  DESK  HOLDERS. 

For  $2  00  a No.  4 Pen ; for  $2  25  a No.  5 Pen ; for  $2  75 
a No.  6 Pen ; for  $3  50  a No.  7 Pen. 

For  $4  09  a No.  8 Pen ; for  $5  a No.  9 Pen ; and  for  $6  a 
No.  10  Pen. 

The  “ 1st  Quality"  are  pointed  with  the  very  best  Iri- 
dostnin  Points,  carefully  selected,  and  none  of  this  quality 
are  sold  with  the  slightest  imperfection  which  skill  anil 
the  closest  sertiny  can  detect. 

The  “ 2d  Quality"  are  superior  to  any  Pens  made  by  him 
prrvious  to  the  year  1860. 

Tho  “ 3d  Quality"  he  intends  shall  equal  in  respect  to 
Durability,  Elasticity  and  Good  Writing  Qualities  (the 
only  true  considerations)  any  Gold  Pens  made  elsewhere. 

In  regard  to  the  Cheap  Gold  Pens,  he  begs  leave  to  say 
that,  previous  to  operating  his  New  and  Patented  Ma- 
chines, he  could  not  have  made  as  Good  Writing  and  Du- 
rable Pens,  for  the  price,  had  the  Gold  been  furnished  gra- 
tuitously. 

Parties  ordering  must  in  all  instances  *]iecify  the 
“ .Varna"  or  the  “ Number " and  •*  Qwility"  of  the  Pens 
wanted,  and  be  particular  to  describe  the  kind  they  pre- 
fer— whether  stiff  or  limber,  coarse  or  fine. 

All  remittances  sent  by  mail  in  registered  letters  are  at 
my  risk:  and  to  all  who  send  twenty  cents  (the  charge  for 
registering),  in  addition  to  the  price  of  goods  ordered,  I 
will  guaranty  their  safe  delivery. 

Parties  sending  Gold  or  Silver  will  be  allowed  the  full  1 
premium  on  the  day  received. 

TO  CLUBS. — A discount  of  10  per  cent  will  be  allowed 
on  sums  of  $12,  of  15  per  cent,  on  $24,  and  of  20  per  cent, 
on  $40,  if  sent  to  one  address  at  one  time. 

Address,  A.  MORTON, 

No.  25  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


Beware  the  Northeaster. 


wanted  every  WHERB.  Address  TI1E  PATENT  ME- 
TALLIC WEATHER  STRIP  CO.,  644  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  BATTLE  PINS. 


McClellan,  Grant.  Rose- 
crans,  Banks,  Meade, 
Gillmore,  Burnside, 
Hooker,  Sigel,  and  Fas- 
ter. All  are  the  same 
Pattern  as  the  cut  only 
differing  in  battle- 
grounds  and  dates.  Per- 
fect photograph  likeness 
in  each  pin,  plated  with 
fine  gold.  By  enclosing 
One  Dollar  a sample  will 
be  sent  by  mail. 
AGENTS  WANTED  TX 
AND  OUT  THE  ARMY. 
The  undersigned  hns  the 
exclusive  right  of  manu- 
facture, and  the  inventor  of  this  beautiful  keepsake  and 
record  of  gallant  acts.  Also, 


Cavalry  and  Artillery  Pins. 


getting 


Red,  White  and  Bine. 

The  outer  rim  highly 
polished  as  Silver  can 
a for  the  Name,  Co., 
and  Regiment.  These 
, Pins  are  Silver,  and 
ft  cost  One  Dollar  and 
ft  Twenty- Five  Cents, 
Uma  (with  the  Name,  Co., 
JgPj^Iand  Regiment  engrav- 
WCjf  H ed  upon  them,  or  One 
s'*  B Dollar  without  engrav- 
' ing.  If  any  engraving 
is  desired  beyond  tha 
Name,  “Co."  and  Reg- 
iment, Three  Cents  per 
Letter  or  Figure  will  be 

charged. 

AGENTS  will  be  furnished  at  Six  Dollars  per  dozen. 
The  Emblems  are  raised,  and  the  Pin  about  the  thickness 
of  a two  shilling  piece. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVY 


Monitor  Pins. 


Agents  wanted.  Every  Monitor  in  the  Navy  represented. 
LOUIS  PHILIP  & CO.,  609  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Hoyt’s  Hiawatha  Hair  Restorative.—  Supe- 
rior to  every  other  preparation  for  the  hair  in  power  to  re- 
store feded  and  gray  hair  to  its  original  color  and  natural 
appearance,  to  prevent  it  from  falling  out,  to  overcome  ef- 
fects of  previous  use  of  preparations  containing  sulphur, 
sugar  of  lead,  &c.,  and  to  remove  the  impurities  and  hu- 
mors of  the  scalp.  Invaluable  dressing  for  whiskers. 

HOYT’S  MINNEHAHA  HAIR  GLOSS, 
unexcelled  in  keeping  the  hair  in  curb 

HOYT’S  IMPERIAL  COLORING  CREAM, 
oils  and  colors  the  hair  at  the  same  time;  changes  light 
and  red  hair  to  a beautiful  brown  or  black. 

HOYTS  EXCELSIOR  TOILET  POWDER, 
imparts  beauty  to  the  complexion,  smoothness  to  the  skin, 
and  preserves  youthfulness  of  appearance.  Sold  every- 
where. JOSEPH  HOYT  & CO.,  10  University  Plaoe. 


$50  for  $20. 

SOLDIERS  IN  THE  ARMY. 

For  $20  we  will  forward  by  mnil  or  express,  pre-pald, 
the  following  list  of  Fine  Gold-Plated  Jewelry:— 4 Vest 
Chains,  12  Gent’s  Seal  Rings,  3 Gold  Pens  and  Extension 
Holders,  6 Vest  Hooks,  4 Fancy  Watch  Keys,  12  Bosom 
or  Scarf  Pins,  4 pair  Sleeve  Buttons,  3 Box  and  Glass 
Pins  for  Miniatures,  3 Double  Glass  Lockets,  and  3 Clus- 
ter Stone  Hns.  Address  THOMAS  CAFFERTEY  Si  CO., 
Providence,  E.  I. 


Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  33x51.  Price  $3500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pgarl  St.,  N.Y. 


NOW  READY.  The  Illustrated  Phrenological 
Journal,  40  Engravings,  Portrait*  of  Gen.  Banks, 
Lyndhurst,  Beautiful  Women,  Egyptian  Mummies,  Sioux 
Indians  in  a Scalping  Dance,  Wild  Men,  and  Beast,  Chil- 
dren. Babes  nurse*;  by  the  Wolf.  Dreams,  their  Signifi- 
cance, Physiognomy,  o:  Signs  of  Character.  Love,  Court- 
ship and  Marriage,  in  the  Jan.  No.  Phrenological  Journal, 
15  cents  by  first  post.  AddresB  Fowler  & Wells,  308 
Broadway. 


Elliot’s  New  Repeaters 


Are  now  ready.  The  most  safe,  compact,  durable,  effect- 
ive, sure,  and  reliable  Revolvers  made.  Carry  large  balls 
(No.  32  cartridge),  are  rapidly  loaded  and  tired — conve- 
niently carried  in  the  vest— whole  length  fiv  inches — 
four  barrrels — each  rifled  gain  twist.  The  Trade  supplied. 

ELLIOT  ARMS  CO.,  494  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


New  Corps  Pin. 

We  can  now  offer  to  Officers  and  all  members  of  the 
Army  our  new  style  Corps  Pin,  in  Fine  Gold  Plate,  richly 
enameled  and  chased,  with  the  Corps  designation  in  Fine 
Inlaid  Enamel  in  Division  colors,  b'  ing  the  richest,  neat- 
est, and  finest  Pin  ever  offered.  Mailed  free  for  One  Dol- 
lar. GEO.  DEMERIT  & CO.,  Jewelers,  303  Broadway, 
N.Y.  


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Lhiion  troops,  should  be  sent  bv  HARSDEN’S  EXPRESS, 
No.  74  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


[A  CARD.J 

TO  PHYSICIANS  AND  INVALIDS. 

The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Kino,  formerly  Secretary  to  the 
London  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  recently  connected,  as 
resident  Minister  and  Physician,  with  the  Venezuclean 
Mission,  will  send  C2r"  Free  of  Cost  - srfi  the  Pre- 
scription with  which  he  successfully  treated,  while  in 
charge  of  the  large  Mission  Hospital,  upward  of  one  hun- 
dred cases  of  CONSUMPTION  in  the.  first,  sec- 
ond  and  third  stages. 

The  remedy  is  equally  adapted  to  the  treatment  of 

Asthma-  Catarrh-  Bronchitis-  and  all  affections 
of  the  Lungs-  Throat-  and  Air-Passages ; while 
it  speedily  invigorates  the  enfeebled  Nervous  System,  and 
energizes  the  deranged  functions  of  the  Stomach- 
Liver-  anii  Bowels- 

Address,  with  stamp. 

Rev.  CHARLES  E KING- 

Station  D,  Bible  House, 
New  York. 

P.  P — I wish  publicly  to  acknowledge  the  generosity  of 
those  publishers  who,  from  a sense  of  humanity,  have  giv- 
en this  advertisement  gratuitous  insertion.  Religions 
papers  are  earnestly  requested  to  copy.- 


Short-Hand  without  a Master-  by  which  the 
art  of  taking  down  Sermons,  Lectures,  Speeches,  Trials, 
&c. , may  be  attained  in  n few  hours.  49th  edition,  witli 
a supplement.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  by 
RICHARD  PARKER  & CO., 

Cor.  Ann  and  Nassau  Streets,  New  York. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS 

Have  just  published  : 

CHARLES  DICKENS'S  NEW  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 
" iMjjB-  gj^KHNGR  Thirty-Second  Thou- 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


January  30,  1864.] 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 
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Holiday  Presents.  J 

J.  II.  Winslow  Si  Co., 

100.000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  &.C.,  &c. 

Worth  $500,000. 

To  be  sold  for  One  Dollar  each,  without 
regard  to  value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for 
till  you  know  what  you  are  to  get. 

SPLENDID  LIST!! 

OF  ARTICLES  TO  BE  SOLO  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH. 
100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches $100  00  each. 


100  Gold  Watches 60  00  each. 

200  I .adies’  Gold  Watches 85  00  each. 

500  Ladies’  and  Gent’s  Silver  Watches  . . 15  00  each. 


3000  Vest  and  Neck  Chains 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  Gold  Band  Bracelets 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  “ “ “ 3 00  to  5 00  each. 

3000  Cameo  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Brooches. . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Coral,  Opal,  and  Em.  Brooches . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Cameo  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

8000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Ear  Drops.  4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Coral,  Em.,  and  Opal  Ear  Drops  4 00  to  8 00  each. 

5100  Gent's  Breast  Pins 2 50  to  8 00  each. 

3000  Watch  Keys 2 00  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Fob  and  Ribbon  Slides 2 00  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Sets  of  Bosom  Studs 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

5000  Sleeve  Buttons 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Plain  Rings 2 60  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Stone  Set  Rings 2 60  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Lockets 2 60  to  10  00  each. 

5000  Sets  Ladies'  Jewelry 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

10000  Gold  Pens,  Silver  M'  ted  Holders  4 00  to  5 00  each. 
10000  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension 

Cases  and  Pencils 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

All  of  the  above  list  of  Goods  will  be  sold  for  one  dollar 
•ach.  Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what 
each  one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed  up, 
and  mixed;  and  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  re- 
gard to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair 
chance.  On  receipt  of  the  Certificate,  you  will  see  what 
you  can  have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  one 
dollar  and  take  the  article  or  not. 

In  all  transactions  by  mail,  we  shall  charge  for  forward- 
ing the  Certificates,  paying  postage,  and  doing  the  busi- 
ness, 25  cents  each,  which  must  be  inclosed  when  the  Cer- 
tificate is  sent  for.  Five  Certificates  will  be  sent  for  $1 ; 
eleven  for  $2;  thirty  for  $5;  sixty-five  for  $10;  and  a 
hundred  for  $15. 

A on  nts — Those  acting  as  Agents  will  be  allowed  ten 
cents  on  every  Certificate  ordered  by  them,  provided  their 
remittance  amounts  to  one  dollar.  Agents  will  collect  25 
cents  for  every  Certificate,  and  remit  15  cents  to  us,  either 
in  cash  or  postage  stamps.  Great  caution  should  be  used 
by  our  correspondents  in  regard  to  giving  their  correct  ad- 
dress, Town,  County,  and  State.  Address 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


Soldiers’  Co.  Pins  and  Corps  Badges. 


Annexed  is  a fac-simile  de- 
sign of  our  newest  style  Co.  Pin, 
the  letter  representing  the  Co. 
standing  out  in  bold  relief,  and 
very  conspicuous.  Every  let- 
ter on  hand  from  A to  M.  Also 
every  Corps  Badge  worn  by  the 
Army,  enameled  in  Red,  White, 
or  Blue,  to  represent  the  dif- 
ferent Divisions  In  each  Corps. 


Solid  Silver.  Prices,  handsomely  engraved. 

“ Co-  Pins $1  00. 

“ “ in  Gold  Relief. 1 50. 

“ Corps  Badges,  enameled 1 60. 

“ Cavalry  Badges 3 00. 

Terms,  Cash  in  advance.  Send  for  a Circular. 

Address  C.  L.  BALC11  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


EMPLOYMENT 

At  your  own  homes.  It  is  the  greatest  discovery  of  the 
age.  Profits  100  per  cent.  Demand  staple  aB  Flour. 
Full  particulars  sent  free,  on  receipt  of  tiro  stamps. 
Address  C.  MCNRO  BROWN,  74  Bleecker  St.,  N.  Y. 


Agents  Wanted  for  the  Army. 


Winter  Cloaks. 

BRODXirS 
Great  Clearing;  Sale. 

The  Entire  Winter  Stock 

Will  be  Sold  without  regard  to  Cost, 

Before  making  Extensive  Alterations  for  the 

Spring  Trade. 

BRODEE, 

The  Leader  of  Fashions  I 
300  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Caution 

FROM 

The  American  Watch 
Company. 

It  having  come  to  onr  knowledge  that  imitations  of  the 
American  Watch  have  been  put  upon  the  market  in  great 
numbers,  calculated,  by  their  utter  worthlessness,  to  in- 
jure the  reputation  of  our  genuine  products — to  protect 
onr  own  interests  and  the  public  from  imposition,  we  again 
publish  the  trade  marks  by  which  our  Watches  may  in- 
variably be  known. 

We  manufacture  four  styles  of  Watches : 

The  first  has  the  name 

“AMERICAN  WATCH  CO.,  Waltham,  Mass.,’’  en- 
graved on  the  inside  plate. 

The  second  has  the  name 

“APPLETON,  TRACY  & C<3.,  Waltham,  Mass.,’’  en- 
graved on  the  inside  plate. 

The  third  lias  the  name 

“P.  Si.  BARTLETT,  Waltham,  Mass.,"  engraved  on 
the  inside  plate. 

All  the  above  styles  have  the  name  “ American  Watch 
Co.’’  painted  on  the  dial,  and  are  warranted  in  every  re- 

Thc  fouetii  has  the  name 

“WM.  ELI.ERY,  Boston,  Mass.”  engraved  on  the  in- 
side plate,  and  is  not  named  on  the  dial. 

All  the  above  described  Watches  are  made  of  various 
sizes,  and  aro  sold  in  gold  or  silver  cases,  as  may  be  re- 
quired. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  accurately  describe  the  nu- 
merous imitations  to  which  we  have  alluded.  They  are 
usually  inscribed  with  names  so  nearly  approaching  our 
own  as  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  unaccustomed  buy- 
er. Some  are  represented  as  made  by  the  ‘ 1 Union  Watch 
Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.” — no  such  company  existing.  Some 
are  named  the  “ Soldier’s  Watch,”  to  be  sold  as  our  Fourth 
or  Wit  Ellery  grade,  usually  known  as  the  “ Soldier's 
Watch  ;”  others  are  named  the  “ Appleton  Watch  Co. 
others  the  “P.  S.  BartLEY,”  instead  of  our  P.  S.  Bart- 
lett, besides  many  varieties  named  in  such  a manner  as 
to  convey  the  idea  that  they  are  the  veritable  productions 
of  the  American  Watch  Company. 

A little  attention  on  the  part  of  buyers  will  protect  them 
from  gross  imposition. 

ROBBINS  & APPLETON, 
Agents  for  the  American  Watch  Company. 

182  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


New  Army  Watches. 

Every  Soldier  should  have  the  Magic  Railway  Time- 
Keeper.  It  has  beautiful  Silver  Composite  Hunting  Cases, 
vnth  new  Patent  Time  Indicator , to  save  trouble  of  open- 
ing case , just  invented  for  the  benefit  of  our  brave  soldiers. 
The  handsomest  and  most  useful  Watch  ever  offered  $15. 

Every  Officer  should  have  the  DOUBLE  TIME  DU- 
PLEX STOP  WATCH.— This  highly  useful  Watch  has 
beautiful  and  heavy  Silver  Hunting  Coses,  with  different 
Indexes  for  Washington  and  Londoiftime,  Sweep  Seconds 
with  Superior  adjusted  Stop,  to  be  used  in  training  horses, 
and  also  by  Sportsmen,  Artillerists,  &c.,  in  marking  time, 

All  the  leading  novelties  can  be  seen  by  sending  for  our 
Catalogue.  We  want  Agents  in  every  regiment  on  unu- 
sually liberal  terms. 

All  Watches  mailed  free  to  any  address,  and  warrant- 
ed for  12  months. 

ARRANDALE  & CO.,  Importers  of  Watches. 

212  Broadway,  New  York. 


Union  Playing  Cards,, 

Colonel  for  King,  Goddess  of  Liberty  for  Queen,  and  Major 
for  Jack.  52  enameled  cards  to  the  pack.  Eagles,  Shields, 
Stars,  and  Flags  are  the  suit?,  and  you  can  play  all  the  usual 

?imes.  Two  packs,  in  cases,  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  $1. 

lie  usual  discount  to  the  trade.  Send  for  a Circular.  Ad- 
dress AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY, 

■455  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  or  165  William  Street,  N.  V. 


RHEUMATISM. 

Use  the  Electro-Metallic  Insoles,  Belts,  and  Arm- 
lets. They  are  an  infallible  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Cold  Feet,  &c.  Mettam  & Co.,  No.  429  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Insoles,  $1  per  pair;  Belts,  $3;  Armlets,  $1  60  each. 
Sent  by  mail  for  30  cents  additional.  

Sportsmen,  Tourists,  and  Army  and 
Navy  Officers. 

Powerful  and  Brilliant  Doable  Glasses. 

Portability  combined  with 
great  power  in  Field,  Marine , 
Tourists',  Opera , and  general 
out-door  day  and  night  double 
perspective  glasses,  will  show 
distinctly  a person  to  know 
him  at  from  2 to  6 miles. 
Spectacles  of  the  greatest 
transparent  power  to  strength- 
en and  improve  the  sight, 
without  the  distressing  result  of  frequent  changes.  Cata- 
logues sent  by  enclosing  stamp. 

SEMMONS,  Oculists— Optician, 

669}  Broadway,  New  York. 


Opera  and  Field-Glasses 

Of  great  power,  from  $3  50 
to  $25-  Spectacles  and  Eye 
Glasses.  Also  Powerful  Mi- 
croscopes at  $3.  B.  IL  HORN, 
Manufacturing  O p t i c i a n,  212 
Broadway,  up  stairs,  corner  of 

“miferer 


SALISBURY,  BRO.  6c  CO., 

Agents  for  the  United  States  for  the  Celebrated 

ALBERTINE 

Extension  Holders  and  Gold  Pens, 

Of  the  most  handsome  and  durable  construction,  put  up 
in  new  fancy  cases  of  one  dozen  each,  and  not  sold  in  any 
loss  quantities.  They  will  retail  for  $3  each. 

Price,  per  dozen $10  25 

Or  3 dozen  for 25  00 

Sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid.  Address 

SALISBURY,  BRO.  & CO.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Salesmen  Wanted. 

$75  a month,  or  <0mmission  allowed  on  sales.  Apply  to 
1IALE  & CO.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 


IO  for  One  Dollar. 

The  finest  Portraits 

At  the  Lowest  Price. 

Card  Photographs  of 

President  Lincoln  and  each  of  his  Cabinet — Senators — 
Statesmen — all  the  Major-Generals  of  our  country.  All 
other  noted  offiicers  of  our  Army  and  Navy,  living  and 
dead. 

Eminent  Men  of  all  A ges, 

AUTHORS,  ARTISTS, 

ACTORS,  ACTRESSES, 
and  all  prominent  persons,  male  and  female. 

Fancy  and  Miscellaneous  Pictures,  &c.,  &c. 

Send  your  orders  to  the 

Original  Gift-Book  Store, 

for  all  Picture*  for  AlliutnB,  and  they  will  bo  sent  free  per 
return  of  mail,  Ten  for  $1;  Single  Copies  15  cents. 
Address 

G.  G.  EVANS,  Publisher. 

Philadelphia,  Penn. 

N.  B.  A Classified  Catalogue  of  over  2900  different  books, 
especially  adapted  to  Army  and  Navy  Reading,  sent  on  re- 
ceipt of  Five  Cents.  SEND  FOR  IT.  Premium  certifi- 
cates of  my  new  enterprise  of  Watches,  Jewelry,  Vest 
Chains,  &c.,  &c.,  sent  on  receipt  of  Ten  Cents. 


Military  and  Naval 

Collection  and  Banking  Office Somes,  Brown  & 

Co.,  No.  2 Park  Place,  New  York,  adjust  and  collect  every 
variety  of  just  clnims  against  the  Government  or  States. 
Hand-Books  containing  laws,  <tc.,  sent  by  mail,  free. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES  ?_My  Onguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1 

sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der, R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street;,  N.  Y. 


Photographic  Magnified,  a charming  accompaniment 
to  photographic  albums.  $1 50.  Godfrey,  831  B'way,  N.  Y. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


WATCHES 


THE  ARMY. 


Snperbly  finished  watch- 
es, the  beauty  of  which  is 
only  equaled  by  their  cheap- 
ness.— N.  y.  Weekly,  July 
23d. 

Particularly  valuable  for 
officers  in  the  army,  and 
travelers — Frank  Leslie's, 
Feb.  21. 

Prettiest,  best  and  cheap- 
est time-pieces  ever  offered. 
— N.  Y.  Illustrated  Fetes, 
Jan.  10. 


Magic  Time  Observers, 

The  Perfection  of  Mechanism! 
Being  a Hunting’,  or  Open  Pace,  or  Lady’s 
or  Gentleman’s  Watch  combined,  with 
Patent  S c If- win  ding  Improvement. 

A most  pleasing  novelty.  One  of  the  prettiest,  most 
convenient,  and  decidedly  the  best  and  cheapest  timepiece 
for  general  and  reliable  use  ever  offered.  It  has  within  it 
and  connected  with  its  maeliinery  its  own  winding  at- 
tachment, rendering  a key  entirely  unnecessary.  The 
cases  of  this  Watch  are  composed  of  two  metals,  the  out- 
er one  being  fine  16  carat  gold.  It  has  the  improved  ruby 
action  lever  movement,  and  is  warranted  an  accurate  time- 
piece. Price,  superbly  engraved,  per  case  of  half  dozen, 
$204.  Sample  watches  in  neat  morocco  boxes,  $35.  If 
sent  by  mail,  the  postage  is  36  cents ; | registering,  20  cents. 

Silver  Watches ! 

First-Class  Hunting  Time-Pieces. 

FOB  ACCURACY  OF  MOVEMENT,  BEAUTY  OF  MATERIAL, 
AND,  ABOVE  ALL,  CHEAPNESS  IN  PRICE,  Til  EBB 
WATCHES  MUST  INSURE 

UNIVERSAL  APPROBATION! 

An  imitation  so  faultless  that  it  can  hardly  be  detected 
by  the  most  experienced  judges.  The  material  being  of 
two  metals,  the  outer  one  first  quality  Silver  and  the  in- 
ner one  German  Silver,  it  can  not  be  recognized  by  cut- 
ting or  heavy  engraving,  making  it  not  only  in  appear- 
ance, but  in  durability,  the  best  resemblance  of  Solid 
Sterling  Silver  in  existence. 

The  sale  of  these  watches  in  the  army  is  a source  of 
enormous  profit,  retailing,  as  they  very  readily  do,  at  $25 
and  upward.  Many  hundred  dollars  can  bi  made  in  a 
single  pay-day  by  any  ono  of  ordinary  business  tact ! 

At  Wholesale  only  1 In  heavy  hunting  cases , beau- 
tifully engraved,  white  enamel  dial,  and  fancy  cut  hands , 
in  good  running  order,  by  the  half  dozen,  $66  ; postage, 
$2  38;  registering,  20  cts.  Sold  only  by  the  case.  Can 
be  safely  sent  by  mail. 

W TERMS  CASH,  i n Ait  i ably  in  advance.  No 
agents  employed ; buyers  must  deal  directly  with  us.  If 
money  is  sent  us  by  express  or  mail  in  a registered  letter, 
it  is  at  our  risk ! Orders  will  meet  the  most  prompt  and 
faithful  attention. 

HUBBARD  BROS..  Solo  Importers. 

Broadway,  cor.  Courtlandt  St.,  New  York. 


To  Compositors.  — Wanted,  three  strictly  first- 
class  Compositors,  used  to  Book-work.  Apply  to  Mr. 
Marsh,  Foreman  of  Harper  & Brothers’  Composing 
Room,  N.  Y. 


J.  W.  EVERETT  & CO., 

Will  forward  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  order,  Pho- 
tographs from  life  of  any  of  the  prominent 

Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
Statesmen,  Divines, 

Actors,  Artists, 

Foreign  Celebrities,  etc.,  eto. 

20  cents  each.  $1  80  per  dozen.  Free  by  mail. 
Address 

J,  W.  EVERETT  & CO.- 

Box  1614.  N.  Y.  City. 

SST"  Send  for  a Circular. 


A MONTH  1 I want  to  hire  Agents  in  every 
I cf  county  at  $75  a month,  expenses  paid,  to  sail 
my  new  cheap  Family  Sewing  Machines.  Address 

& MADISON,  Alfred,  Maine. 


U ’T'HF,  HUMAN  FACE  DIVINE,”  a new  system  of 
X Physiognomy,  Eyes,  Ears,  Nose,  Lips,  Mouth. 
Head,  Hair,  Mauds,  Feet,  Skin,  Complexion,  with  all 
“Signs  of  Character,  and  Howto  Read  Them,"  in  The 
Phrenological  Journal  and  Life  Illustrated  for  1 864. 
Newvol.  $150  a year.  Address  Fowler  & Wells,  N.Y. 


H.  A.  HARVEY,  84  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y-,  TWINES, 
Ropes,  CORDAGE,  and  Yarn,  Steam  Packing,  Wick, 
CARPET  WARP,  Fish  Lines,  Blocking  Cord,  Loom 
Cord  and  Surgeons’  Tow,  Writing  and  Wrapping  PA- 
PER, Envelopes,  and  Paper  Bags. 


COMPETITION  DEFIED! 


TWO  DOLLAR  C&IA8NI 

Wo  offer  to  Bell  our  WATCH,  which  is  of  the 
MOST  SUBSTANTIAL  MANUFACTURE,  AN  AC- 
CURATE TIME-KEEPER,  and  iu  sterling  Cases, 
Hunting  pattern,  at  the  low  price  of  TEN  DOL- 
LARS. ..  ... 

We  therefore  recommend  all  want.ng  either  an 
OREIDE,  GOLD  or  SILVER  WATCH,  Hunting 
Cases,  to  remit  us  $10,  when  they  will  receive  a 
handsome  Watch,  selected  by  ourselves,  sent, 
sealed  and  post-paid,  at  our  expense. 

Our  CHAIN  is  the  admiration  of  all  those  who 
have  seen  it.  In  beauty  and  cheapness  it  cannot 
be  surpassed.  ONLY  TWO  DOLLARS. 

Recollect,  the  OLD  ESTABLISHED  AND 
SELLABLE  AGEN OY,  where  all  orders  are  attend- 
ed to  with  the  utmost  promptitude,  carefulness 
aud  accuracy,  and  forwarded  to  their  destination 
in  the  most  compact,  reliable  and  expeditious 
manner. 

Address  THOMAS  ORMSBY, 

General  Purchasing  Agent,  86  Nassau  St,  N.Y. 


Head-Quarters  for  Army  Corps,  Company,  and  Division 
Pins  of  every  description.  On  the  receipt  of  $1, 1 will  send 
you  a Solid  Silver  Shield,  or  either  Army  Corps,  Division, 
or  Co.  Pin  with  your  Name,  Regt.,  and  Co.  handsomely 
engraved  upon  it,  or  a fine  Gold  Pen  with  Extension  Case 
and  Pencil,  or  a new  style  Vest  Chain  or  Neck  Chain,  or 
a California  Diamond  Ring  or  Pin,  or  a Seal  Stone  Ring; 
and  for  $1  50,  I will  send  yon  a Solid  Silver  new  style 
Cavalry  Pin,  engraved  as  above.  Agents  sending  for’  10 
or  more  Pins  at  one  time  will  be  allowed  15  cents  each. 

B.  T.  HAYWARD, 

Manufacturing  Jeweler,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Cavalry  and  Artillery. 

Solid  Silver,  $1  25.  Solid  Silver,  $1  25. 


Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  Price.  Also  all  kinds  Corps, 
Co.,  and  Division  Pins,  engraved  to  order,  by  the  single 
one,  100,  or  1000,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
Terms  caul i in  advance.  Send  for  a circular.  Address 
DROWNE  & MOORE, 

Manufacturing  Jewelers,  208  Broadway,  New  York. 

Works  by  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

VANITY  FAIR  A Novel  With  Illustrations.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $2  00. 

THE  NEWCOMBS.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 
PEXDENNIS.  A Novel.  With  Illustrations.  2 vols. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00. 

THE  VIRGINIANS.  With  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  PHILIP.  A NoveL  En- 
gravings. 8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

HENRY  ESMOND.  A Novel.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 
LOVEL  THE  WIDOWER.  A Novel.  With  Illustra- 
tions. 8vo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

THE  ROSE  AND  THE  RING.  A Fireside  Pantomime. 

Numerous  Illustrations.  Small  4to,  Cloth,  76  cents. 
THE  GREAT  IIOGGARTY  DIAMOND.  A NoveL  8vo, 
Paper,  25  cents. 

ROUNDABOUT  PAPERS.  With  Illustrations.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  25;  Half  Morocco,  $2  50. 

THE  ENGLISH  HUMORISTS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  25:  Half  Morocco,  $2  50. 
THE  FOUR  GEORGES.  With  Illustrations.  New  Edi- 
tion. 12mo,  Cloth,  $1  26;  Half  Morocco,  $2  50. 
Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS. 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

[7^*  Sent  by  mail,  postage-free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

A Splendid  Mother’s  or  Bridal 
Present. 

HARPER’S 

Illuminated  and  Pictorial 

B J-  B ill  B. 

Including  the  Apocryphal  Superbly  embellished  by  over 
Sixteen  Hundred  Illustrations,  exquisitely  engraved  by 
Adams  after  Designs  by  Chapman,  exclusive  of  a Se- 
ne* of  Rich  Illuminations  in  Colors,  comprising  Fron- 
tispieces, Presentation  Plate,  Family  Record,  Title- 
pages,  Ac.  The  whole  forming  a sumptuous  Folie 
Volume. 

Prick*.— Morocco,  gilt  edges,  beveled  and  paneled  sides, 
$25  00 ; Morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  $22  50 : Full  Calf,  mar- 
bled edges,  blank  Btamped,  $18  00;  Full  Roan,  marbled 
edges,  $16  00. 

Harper’s  Pictorial  Bible  is  printed  from  the  standard 
copy  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  contains  Margin- 
al References,  the  Apocrypha,  a Concordance,  Chronolog- 
ical Table,  List  of  Proper  Name*,  General  Index,  Tablo 
of  Weight",  Measures,  &c.  The  lurge  Frontispieces, 
Titles  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Family  Record, 
Presentation  Plate,  Historical  Illustrations,  and  Initial 
Letters  to  the  chapters.  Ornamental  Border.-,  &c.,  are  from 
original  designs,  made  expressly  for  this  edition,  by  J.  G. 
Chapman,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  In  addition  to  which, 
there  are  numerous  large  Engravings,  from  designs  by 
distinguished  modem  artists  in  France  and  England ; to 
which  a full  Index  is  given. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York. 
For  sale  by  A.  Williams  & Co.,  Boston;  Smith,  En- 
glish & Co.,  Philadelphia ; CusniNGS  & Bailf.y,  Balti- 
more ; Franck  Taylor,  Washington  ; Robert  Clarke  & 
Co.,  Cincinnati;  Keith  & Woods,  St.  Louis;  S.  C.  Grigg* 
<Si  Co.,  Chicago;  Dawson  & Brothers,  Montreal. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

TERMS. 


One  Copy  for  ono  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 00 


An  Extra  Copy , gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Tf.n  Sub- 
scribers, at  $2  50  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $25  00. 
Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $5  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publisher*. 


Circulation  over  100,000. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Single  Copies  Six  Cents. 

TEEMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 6 90 

Avd  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club  of 

Ten  Situs* -ribers,  at  $2  50  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $25. 

Terms  to  Advertisers Scven'y-five  Cents  per  line 

for  inside,  and  One  Dollar  per  lino  for  outside  Ady«. 
tisement*. 

Vols.  1-  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.  and  Vn.  for  the  5 ears 
1857,  1853,  1859,  I860,  1861,  1S62,  and  1863  of  “HAR- 
PER'S WEEKLY,”  handsomely  bound  in  Cloth  extra. 
Price  $5  00  each,  are  now  ready’ 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publisher*. 

OrigiraTfrcm 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSAL 

CLOTHES  WRINGER 


Atlantic  Monthly 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[January  30,  1864. 


The  Hunted  Unionist. 

A Record  of  Late  Occurrences  in 
Georgia. 

The  most  graphic  revelation  of  the  age ! Revealing  the 
persecutions  anil  indignities  to  which  Southern  Unionists 
are  subjected!  Painting  the  cruelties  of  Guerrillas! 
Showing  how  fugitives  aro  hunted  with  Bloodhounds! 
Portraying  the  terrific  spectacle  of  Lookout  Mountain, 
and  forming  altogether  the  most  startling  picturo  of  real 
life  in  Jlebeldom  ever  submitted  to  the  public.  It  is 
written  by  Mr.  Constellano,  author  of  “the  great  Far- 
rngut  story,"  now  running  in  the  New  York  Ledger , and 
is  Bure  to  thrill  and  instruct  his  millions  of  render*. 

Price  JO  Runts. 

Sold  by  all  news  dealers,  and  sent  post-paid  on  receipt 
of  price. 

IRWIN  P.  BEADLE  & CO.,  Publishers, 

No.  137  William  Street,  New  York. 


Genuine  Full-Jeweled  American  Le- 
ver Watches,  in  4 Ounce  Coin 
Silver  Hunting  Cases,  Gold  Joints, 
for  $35. 

Also  every  variety  of  good  Watches  at  equally  low  rates. 
All  orders  from  the  Army  must  be  pre-puid,  as  the  Ex- 
press Companies  will  not  take  bills  for  collection  on  soldiers. 

J.  L.  FERGUSON,  Importer  of  Watches. 

208  Broadway  New  York. 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold-Plated  Watch,  Lever  Cap, 
small  size,  English  Movement s,  perfect  time-keeper.  Sent 
free  by  mail,  in  neat  case,  for  only  $7.  A Solid  Silver, 
same  as  above.  $7.  Specially  ndapted  to  the  ARMY. 
GHAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  38  & 40  Ann  Street,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper,  of  Aug.  22,  save: 
“ Messrs.  NORTON  & CO.  have  combined  two  very  'de- 
sirable things  in  a watch  — cheapness  and  reliability. 
When  it  is  known  that  for  $7  a person  can  have  nn  excel- 
lent timekeeper,  there  will  be  greater  punctuality  in  all 
the  affairs  of  life." 


Agents  should  be  careful  in  directing  their  orders  for 
our  Original  and  “ only  Genuine"  Extra  Large  Size  Sta- 
tionery J’rize  Packages,  which  have  become  so  popular 
through  the  fine  quality  and  value  of  tiieir  contents.  As 
we  have  several  imitators,  who  copy  our  Styles,  Adver- 
tisements, Premiums,  &c.,  for  tho  purpose  of  deceiving 
Agents,  wo  nre  the  only  manufacturers  of  the  “ Celebrated 
llickards  Prize  Package*,"  and  none  arc  genuine  unless 
bought  direct  from  us.  Those  parties  who  advertise  to 
give  a “ Premium  Hatch"  to  agents  will  not  do  so  unless 
the  agent  first  pays  them  from  $40  to  $50  in  cash.  This  “ ice 
challenge  any  of  them  to  deny."  We  will  present  a case 
of  100  of  our  Finest  Packages  to  any  agent  who  obtains  a 
watch  from  them  without  first  paying  the  above-named 
amount.  Their  attempt  to  present  premiums,  after  our 
long-established  custom,  is  in  this  case  but  a poor  dodge. 
We  still  do  as  we  have  done  for  years  post,  present  free 
to  every  one  who  acts  as  our  agent  a Fine  Gold  or  Silver 
Hunting-Case  Watch,  “ Genuine  English  Movements 
and  warranted  a correct  time-keeper.  These  watches  ure 
presented  on  the  spot  or  sent  with  the  first  order.  No  one 
else  does  this.  Our  Wonderful  Packages  contain  more 
r ally  valuable  articles  than  any  half  dozen  others  ever 
sold.  Among  the  surprising  contents  of  each  package  will 
be  found  Fine  Stationery.  Pens,  Pencils,  Envelopes,  La- 
dies' Fashion  Plates,  Designs  for  Needle-wo  rk,  Cottage 
Keepsakes,  Household  Companions,  Letter-Writer's  In- 
structor, Purlor  Amusements,  Gent’s  Pocket  Calendars  for 
1864,  Union  Emblems,  Camp  Companions  for  Soldiers, 
Military  Likenesses,  Games,  Army  Advice.  Rare  Recipes, 
Many  Ways  to  get  Rich,  Yankee  Notions,  Fancy  Articles, 
Rich  and  Costly  Presents  of  Fashionable  Jewelry,  &c.,  &c., 
all  together  worth  many  dollars,  for  only  25c.  Agents 
make  immense  profits.  100  to  200  per  cent,  allowed.  We 
guarantee  smart  agents  can  make  $15  per  day.  Our  reg- 
ular agents  average  that.  Our  I’ackages  stand  same  ns 
ever,  above  all  others  for  quality  and  quantity  of  contents. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  camp  and  town  in  the.  country. 
Goods  sent  snfe  to  all  parts  of  the  army.  Send  for  our 
Great  New  Circular  for  1804,  containing  Extra  Premi- 
um inducements,  free.  S.  C.  RICKARDS  & CO.,  102 
Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  Only  Original,  and  Largest  and  old- 
est Prize  Package  House  in  the  World. 


AMERICAN 


COLLAR; 


The  only  enameled  ‘‘Turn-over"  Collar  made  in  met- 
!s.  Send  $1  for  a “ Turn-over"  or  75  cents  for  a “Chok- 
to  Box  5173  , and  receive  it  by  return  mail.  Ameri- 
in  enameled  Metallic  Collar  Co.,  94  Pine  St.,  N.  Y. 


AND  CHAINS. 

A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold-Plated  Watch  and  Chain, 
fine  Swiss  movement,  handsome  dial  and  hands,  warrant- 
ed a perfect  time-keeper,  for  8 Dollars-  Engraved 
SilTCT’  same  as  above,  chain  included,  8 Dollars. 

A very  heavy  Hunting-  Cased  Solid  Silver 
Watch’  full  jeweled,  and  fine  English  movement,  silver 
capped,  warranted  a perfect  time  keeper,  and  a handsome 
Gold  Plated  Chain  included,  for  H Dollars. 

We  will  send,  on  receipt  of  the  money,  one  of  our 
Watches  and  a Chain,  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  ad- 
dress. These  Watches  are  especially  adapted  to  the  Army, 
being  heavily  cased  and  perfect  time-keepers,  and  in  run-, 
ning  order. 

GEORGE  A.  ELY  & CO., 

No.  208  Broadway,  New  York. 


COLD  COMFORT. 

Jeff  Davis  (reading  the  Pope's  letter).  “Well,  it’s  very  good  of  His  Holiness  to  call 
me  ‘ Illustrious  President,’  and  nil  that,  but  it  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  if  he 
had  sent  mo  a lot  of  his  east-off  clothes  and  some  broken  victuals!” 


$2  to  $5  a day ! — Agents  wanted,  local  or  traveling, 
everywhere.  Business  honorable,  easy,  and  attractive. 
Article  quick  sale  to  citizen  or  soldier,  and  alike  useful 
to  man,  woman  or  child.  Particulars  sent  free , or  box 
samples  by  mail  for  31  cents.  Address 
A J.  BESTOW,  245  Main  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


GOLD  FENS  AND  CASES 

Retailed  nt  wholesale  priers.  14  kt.  Gold  Pen,  Solid 
Silver  Case,  $1  50,  warranted  for  one  year,  guarantee  ac- 
companying 'iich  Pen.  Send  for  a circular.  Pens  rc- 
poiuted  on  receipt  of  35  cent*. 

E.  8.  JOHNSON,  15  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


A Bad  Breath, — The  Greatest  Curse  the  human 
family  is  heir  to.  How  many  lovers  it  lias  separated — 
how  many  lriends  forever  parted.  The  subject  is  so  deli- 
cate, your  nearest  friend  will  not  mention  it,  and  yon  are 
ignorant  of  the  fact.  To  effect  a radical  cure,  use  the 
“BALM  OF  THOUSAND  FLOWERS"  as  a dentrifiee, 
night  and  morning.  It  also  beautifies  the  complexion,  re- 
moving nil  Ian,  pimples,  and  freckles,  leaving  the  skin 
soft  and  white.  Price  50  cents.  For  sale  by  nil  druggists. 

The  Trade  supplied  by  HOWARD,  SANGER  & CO., 
105  ami  107  Chambers  Street,  N.  Y.,  and  for  sale  by  all 
Druggists.  


Handsomest  Pin  Out.  — The  new  style  Army 
Corps  Pin,  in  Heavy  Gold  Plate,  beautifully  enameled  and 
chased,  mailed  free  for  only  One  Dollar. 

GEO.  DEMERIT  & CO.,  303  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE, 
w’  Magnifying  small  objects  500  times.  Mailed  free  ev- 
erywhere for  30  Cents.  Five  of  different  powers  for 
$1  00.  Address  F,  C.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mass. 


Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government  Securities, 


Friends.  Send  a stamp  for  my  Circulars.  Address 
L.  M.  HARRIS,  Boston,  Mass. 


t F.  GROTE..  Manufnc- 

BUI  lard  .BagatcRe.PooI  Bnl'lsj 
TfMKiPHlXX  Ten  Pin  Balls  and  Pins, 
~ ™ 1 Checks  in  great  variety,  Mnr- 

tingnln  and  Napkin  Kings, 
1 ^ and  all  other  kind  of  Ivory 

Goods,  wholesale  and  retail.  Also  Manufacturer  and  Im- 
porter of  Cues,  Cue  Leather,  Chalk,  &c.  The  only  place 
to  get  a good  set  of  seasoned  Billiard  Balls  at  reduced 
prices.  All  Orders  by  mail  promptly  attended  to. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FIVE-TWENTY  LOAN, 

No.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Remington’s 


Bankers,  No.  44  Wall  Street, 

WILL  CONTINUE  TO  FURNISH 

U.  S.  FIVE-TWENTY  BONDS 

As  long  as  issued  by  Government  at  Par  and  Interest. 
To  BANKS  and  BANKERS  tho  usual  commission  al- 
lowed. 

We  also  buy  and  sell  at  market  rates, 

U.  8.  One  Year  CERTIFICATES  OF  INDEBTEDNESS. 
U.  S.  COUPON  BONDS  OF  1881. 

U.  S.  7.30  TREASURY  NOTES. 

U.  S.  QUARTERMASTER  CHECKS. 


Great  Chance 
To  Make  Money!!! 

We  want  Agents  everywhere  to  sell  the  most  splendid 
STEEL  ENGRAVINGS  ever  published.  Will  furnish 
them  so  that  a stook  of  $10  will  yield  $50;  also  STA- 
TIONERY PRIZE  PACKETS,  with  which  we  give  as 
Premiums  Gold  and  .Silver  Watches.  Full  particulars 
in  Circular  mailed  free.  Address 

G.  S.  HASKINS  & CO.,  36  Beckman  Street,  N.  Y. 


/ ARMY  AND  NAVY 

/ I REVOLVER. 

Approved  by  the  Government. 

Warranted  snperior  to  any  other  Pistol  of  the  kind. 
Also  Pocket  and  Belt  Revolvers.  Sold  by  the  Trade  gen- 
erally. 

E.  REMINGTON  & SONS. 

Ilion.  N.  Y. 


IVORY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  Sleevf.  Buttons 
(Patent  applied  for),  with  perfect  likenesses  of  tho  Presi- 
dent, Distinguished  Men  and  Generals,  $1  00  per  pair. 
AUo  fine  I vorv  Brooches,  $2  00 ; Ear-rings,  to  match,  $2  00, 
White  and  Imitation  of  Jet  and  Coral.  Manufactured  and 
for  sale  by  WM.  M.  WELLING",  Agent,  207  Centre  Street, 
New  York,  Sign  of  the  Golden  Elephant.  Sent  freo  on 
receipt  of  the  price.  Ivory  Scarf  Pina  $1  00  each. 


Maturing  Certificates  of  Indebtedness  collected  on  favor- 
able terms. 

VERMILYE  & CO.. 

BANKERS,  No.  44  Wall  Street,  N.  Y. 


Attention  of  Officers  and  all  members  of  the 
Army  is  called  to  the  new  style  Corps  Pin  in  Fine  Gold 
pinto,  richly  enameled  and  chased,  mailed  free  for  One 
Dollar,  by  GEO.  DEMERIT  & CO.,  303  Broadway,  New 
York.  


Fog-g-’s  Double-Action  Patent  Lever 

SKATE  BUCKLE, 

. Manufactured  and  for  Bale  on  Straps,  nt  wholesale,  by 
F.  STEVENS,  Manufacturer  of  Skates,  Straps,  and  Leath- 
er Goods,  215  Pearl  St.,  New  York,  08  Kilby  St.,  Boston. 


BALLARD  PATENT  BREECH- 
LOADING RIFLES  AND  CAKBINES, 

Carrying  the  copper  water-proof  cartridge,  and  also 
using  ordinary  loose  ammunition.  This  arm  is  now  ad- 
mitted by  all  competitors  to  be  snperior  to  any  other  ever 
offered  to  the  public.  Its  simplo  construction  and  perfect 
workmanship  ure  a sure  guarantee  against  getting  out  of 
order.  The  great  advantage  of  loading  with  either  fixed 
or  loose  ammunition  alone  makes  it  superior  to  all  others. 
These  arms  nre  made  for  both  sporting  and  military  pur- 
poses, and  have  been  adopted  both  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment and  a number  of  States.  We  have  the  highest 
testimonials  of  their  efficiency  and  durability. 

We  also  offer  to  the  Public  our  new  Cartridge  and  loose 
ammunition  loading  revolver.  This  arm  lias  no  equal  as 
a belt  or  pocket  weapon.  No  one  wishing  a first-class  arm 
should  be  without  one. 

For  further  particulars  send  for  descriptive  circular. 

P.  S.  Do  not  forget  that  both  Rifles  and  Pistols  may  be 
used  with  either  eopper  cartridge  or  loose  ammunition. 

MEllWIN  & BRAY,  Sole  Agents, 

202  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTANT. 


The  public  are  respectfully  informed  that  I have  jn«t 
received,  per  Steamer  “Celia,"  a fresh  shipment  of  the 
Jules  Mu  mm  & Co.’s 

Verienay  Cabinet 


Putnam  Clothes-Wringer. 

The  only  reliable  Self-Adjusting  Wringer. 

No  wood-work  to  swell  or  split 

No  thumb-screws  to  get  out  of  order. 

WARRANTED  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  COG-WHEELS. 


Dry  Verzenay 

Champagne, 

of  a new  vintage,  surpassing  in  richness,  fineness,  and 
delicacy  of  quality  any  Wines  of  the  same  grade  ever  be- 
fore  sent  by  this  house.  A trial  of  the  same  will  convince 
the  most  fastidious. 

The  following  houses  have  a supply  of  this  shipment  on 
hand: 

CHAS.  BELLOWS. 

W.  S.  CORWIN  & CO. 

H.  D.  FELTER. 

MACY  & CO. 

W.  II.  JACKSON  & CO., 

PURDY  A NICHOLS. 

J.  P.  VAN  ROSSUM. 

JAMES  MEYER,  JR., 

43  Beaver  Street, 

Sole  Agent  in  the  U.  S.  for  Jules  Mumm  & Co.’s  Cham- 


OVER  50-000  SOLD  IN  1863. 

BOTH  SELF-ADJUSTING  AND  ADJUSTABLE. 

The  only  wringer  with  the  patent 

COG-WHEEL  REGULATOR, 
which  positively  prevents  the  rolls  from 

BREAKING  OR  TWISTING  ON  THE  SHAFT. 

A GOOD  CANVASSER  WANTED 
in  every  town.  We  offer  liberal  inducements,  and  guar- 
antee the  exclusive  sale. 

Descriptive  circular  sent  freo 

I!.  O.  BROWNING,  No.  347  Broadway,  New  York. 


It  took  tho  First  Premium  at  Fifty-Seven  State  and 
County  Fairs  in  1863,  and  is,  without  on  exception,  the 
best  Wringer  ever  made. 

Instead  of  believing  the  statements  of  parties  interest- 
ed in  the  sale  of  other  Wringers, 

Try  it,  and  Judge  for  Yourself. 

Test  it  THOROUGHLY  with  ANY  and  ALL  others, 
and,  if  not  entirely  satisfactory,  return  it. 

It  will  wring  uny  thing  from  a thread  to  a bed-quilt 
without  alteration. 

Patented  in  the  United  States,  (England,  Canada,  and 
Australia.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 

No.  2,  $5  50 j No.  1,  $6  00;  No.  A.  $S. 

Manufactured  and  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  by 

The  Putnam  Manufacturing  Co., . 

No.  13  Platt  Street,  N.  Y.,  and  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

S.  C.  NORTHROP  Agent. 


VALENTINES 

To  the  Trade. 


Cal  or  send  to  Head-Quarter*.  Catalogues  sent  free  by 
mail.  A better  assortment,  on  more  liberal  terms,  than 
any  other  dealer  can  offer.  Address 

BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  455  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

(Store  and  Manufactory.) 


paene». 


Learn  to  Skate  in  One  Hour  by  using 
f Tho  American  Parlor 

Or  Floor  Skate. 
Hard  Rubber  Rollers, 
Anti-friction  Axles. 
AR  Frederick  Stevens, 
215  /‘carl  Street,  Sen  York. 
'•sS  68  Kilby  Street,  Boston . 


GUNS,  PISTOLS, 

JffMt.  Military  Goods, 

French  and  English  Fancy  Goons. 

Also,  a full  assortment  of 

Jet.  Coral,  and  Steel  Goods. 
Schuyler,  Hartley  At  Graham, 
19  Maiden  Lane  & 22  John  Street.  N.  Y„ 
31  Rue  du  Chateau  d’Eau,  Paris. 
Sands  St.,  Birmingham.  Eng. 


Agentb,  male  or  female.  Soldiers,  and  all  having  some 
time  to  spare,  .-.re  particularly  requested,  as  a favor,  to 
send  us  their  address,  and  wc  will  send  in  return,  free, 
information  for  which  they  will  be  thankful.  We  offer 
extea  inducements.  From  $0  to  $15  per  day  above  ex- 
penses. We  want  addresses  from  every  county  in  tlio 
U.  S.,  and  from  every  regiment  in  the  Army.  Address' 
in  full,  RICHARDS  te  CO.,  37  and  33  Nassau  Street,  Box 
8131,  N.  Y. 


The  Celebrated  ORAIG  MICROSCOPE, 
combining  Instruction  with  Amusement, 
is  mailed,  pre-pnid,  for  $2  25;  or  with  6 
b autiful  Mounted  Objects  for  $3;  with  24 
Objects,  $5,  by 

HENRY  CRAIG, 

335  Broadway,  New  York. 

Also,  he  will  mail,  pre-pnid.  tho  Belle- 
vue, or  Perfected  STEREOSCOPE,  with 
a sliding  Focus  and  Field-Piece,  accotnmo- 
d'  ting  all  eyes,  for  $3  40;  with  12  assorted 
views,  $5.  A liberal  discount  to  tho  trade. 


Army  Corps  Fins  in  Fine  Gold  Plate,  richly  en- 
ameled and  chased,  newest  and  most  handsome  style, 
mailed  freo  for  only  One  Dollar,  by  GEO.  DEMERIT  & 
— - New  York. 


CO.,  Jewelers,  303  Broad’ 


Features  of  Peculiar  Interest 

May  be  found  in  tho  Prospectus  of  the 


Holloway  's  Pills  are  a remedy  hailed  by  all  ns  tho 
best  annihilator  of  the  internal  diseases  most  common  to 
the  human  family,  including  dyspepsia,  idle,  sick  head- 
ache, and  all  febrile  and  inflammatory  influences.  Their 
operation  is  simple,  harmless,  and  effective.  Sold  nt  the 
manufactory,  No.  SO  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.,  and  by  all  drug- 
gists, nt  25c.,  63c.,  and  $1  per  box. 


Sliults’  OngUCUt’  warranted  to  produce  a fall  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  post- 
paid, for  80  cents.  Address  C.  F SIXULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


for  1861.  Tno  best  poets,  essayists,  and  writers  of  fiction 
are  engaged  to  contribute  each  month  to  its  pages  Terms 
$3  Do  a year.  Club  rates  lihsrul.  Send  for  a circular  to 
TICKNOR  & FIELDS,  Boston. 


A Household  Word.  — y°nr  Housekeeping 

Articles  nt  BASSl'ORD’S, Cooper  Institute,  New  York. 


HARPER  *1-  BROTHERS 

Have  Just  Published : 

FIVE  YEARS  OF  PRAYER,  with  tho  / I 

Rev.  Samuel  Ibricets  Pbw&  D.D.,  AWte  -‘13 

Vtmtit  ' •‘Ti’sfcftJii  Einepe 

“Life  of  Rev.  Dr.  MWt'ay."  tic.  lStttO,  Cloth,  $1  25 


Dyspepsia  Tablets, 

For  Indigestion,  Heartburn,  Ac.,  manufactured  only  bv 
second  floor.  Sent  ftp's  by  irttiu  for  65  rent*. 


JO  a.  who  wish  to  make  Money. 

Sc-nd  your  r,  Idresa  to  J.  W.  YALE,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
rid  yon  will  r.ceivo,  .frrr,  a sample  of  Yale’s  Cr.LEtiS.A- 
•rn>  Fm.0  dr  oua  a gp  MftrfAEr  rsiZs  StJJttov. 

rttr  PWTT.rn’p,  tbit  A titesUav. 


Straight  Hair  made  Wavy!!  without  heat- 

re  it,  Ify  using  Join's  Patent  Hair  Octmp&L  FhV  sale 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Original  from  . 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


* *« 


" $1,00  FOR  FOUR  MONTHS. 
.$3,00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  6,  1864. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1SG4,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


THANKS  TO  GRANT. 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HIGAN 
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HARPEK’S  WEEKLY. 


[Eebruakt  6,  1864. 


THANKS  TO  GRANT. 

“ Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  That  the  thanks  of  Congress  lie 
and  they  hereby  are  presented  to  Major-General 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  and  through  him  to  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  who  have  fought  under  his  com- 
mand during  the  rebellion,  for  their  gallantly  and 
good  conduct  in  the  battles  in  which  they  have  been 
engaged;  and  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  cause  a Gold  Medal  to  be 
struck,  with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and  in- 
scriptions, to  be  presented  to  Major-General  Grant. 

“Section  2.  And  be  it  further  resolved,  That, 
when  the  said  medal  shall  have  been  struck,  the 
President  shall  cause  a copy  of  this  joint  resolution 
to  be  engrossed  on  parchment,  and  shall  transmit 
the  same,  together  with  the  said  medal,  to  Major- 
General  Grant,  to  be  presented  to  him  in  the  name 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

“Section  3.  And  be  it  further  resolved.  That  a 
sufficient  sum  of  money  to  carry  this  resolution  into 
effect  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated." 

[Passed  without  opposition  in  both  Houses : Ap- 
proved by  the  President  and  the  Country.] 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Saturday,  February  6,  1864. 


Owing  to  some  delay  In  the  transmission  of  the  ad- 
vance sheets  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens's  paper,  we  are 
obliged  to  omit,  in  the  present  Number,  the  continuation 
of  the  story,  “ A White  Hand  and  a Black  Thumb.” 
The  story  will  be  continued  in  our  next  Number,  and 
will  be  regularly  published  until  its  completion.] 

OUR  FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

THE  correspondence  of  the  State  Department, 
now  published,  shows  how  industrious  Sec- 
retary Seward  has  been.  The  two  most  inter- 
esting points  in  it,  of  course,  are  the  question 
of  the  English  rebel  rams  and  the  French  con- 
quest of  Mexico.  Mr.  Seward  treats  the  first 
with  firmness,  ability,  and  skill.  The  sailing  of 
the  rams  would  have  been  undoubtedly  a cause 
of  war;  for,  as  Mr.  Seward  well  and  plainly 
say9  to  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1863 : 

“ The  resistance  of  foreign  aggression  by  all  the 
means  in  oar  power,  and  at  the  hazard,  if  need 
be,  of  the  national  life  itself,  is  the  one  point  of 
policy  on  which  the  American  people  seem  to  be 
unanimous,  and  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
President.  ” It  was  doubtless  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  our  arms,  supported  by  the  most  unflinch- 
ing statement  of  this  truth  by  Mr.  Adams,  which 
brought  from  Lord  Russell,  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1863,  the  extremely  curt  and  crisp  an- 
nouncement that  the  ranis  would  not  sail. 
Throughout  the  correspondence  Mr.  Adams  ap- 
pears in  the  best  light : prompt,  calm,  sagacious, 
persistent ; nor  has  Lord  Russell  the  least  rea- 
son to  congratulate  himself  upon  any  advantage 
in  argument,  comprehension,  or  temper. 

The  treatment  of  the  Mexican  question  with 
France  required  of  Mr.  Seward  not  only  firm- 
ness but  adroitness.  For,  counting  upon  our  ■ 
defeat,  Louis  Napoleon  has  conquered  and  is 
occupying  Mexico.  It  is  a step  already  taken. 
His  dilemma  is  obvious:  how  to  remain  with 
safety,  or  how  to  retreat  with  honor.  Our  ques- 
tion is  not  less  embarrassing : how  to  assert  our 
traditional  policy  so  as  to  persuade  him  that  he 
had  better  withdraw.  It  is  not  an  easy  task. 
The  Secretary  states  our  policy  thus : The  Unit- 
ed States  have  no  right  nor  wish  to  interfere  in 
the  war  between  France  and  Mexico ; but  they 
believe  that  free  institutions  in  the  nations  around 
them  are  essential  to  their  own  safety,  and  if 
France  should  adopt  an  adverse  policy  there 
would  be  great  risk  of  serious  collision  between 
her  and  this  country.  On  the  23d  of  October, 
1863,  Mr.  Seward  writes  that  this  Government 
does  not  consider  the  war  in  Mexico  ended, 
nor  the  Mexican  Government  with  which  it  has 
friendly  relations  o rthrown.  Therefore  it  can 
not  entertain  any  qu  tion  of  a now  Govern- 
ment, but  will  recognize  bo  sovereignty  and  in- 
dependence of  the  Mexican  people  in  whatever 
form  that  people  may  choose,  in  the  exercise  of 
an  absolute  freedom,  to  manifest  them. 

This  is  rather  foggy.  Does  it  mean  that  if 
they  choose  to  manifest  them  in  the  form  of  an 
Austrian  empire  upheld  by  French  bayonets 
that  it  will  recognize  it?  Or  does  it  mean  that 
the  choice  of  an  empire  will  bo  regarded  as 
proof  that  absolute  freedom  of  election  lias  not 
been  exercised  ? Or  is  it  left  purposely  foggy  ? 
It  is  not  satisfactory,  and  is  very  probably  not 
meant  to  be. 

We  wish  that  Mr.  Seward  could  have  omitted 
one  or  two  phrases  in  the  French  correspond- 
ence, and  that,  without  losing  the  tone  of  diplo- 
matic courtesy,  he  could  have  avoided  all  taint 
of  obsequiousness.  Surely  there  was  no  need 
of  saying  that  Louis  Napoleon  assumed  the  reins 
of  empire  in  France  “ in  obedience  to  her  voice,” 
because  the  empire  was  notoriously  a coup  d'etat. 
If  his  subsequent  election  was  the  result  of  an 
absolute  freedom  of  choice,  Mr.  Seward  can 
not  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  same  thing  in 
Mexico,  and  recognize  Maximilian  as  assum- 
ing the  reins  of  empire  “in  obedience  to  her 
voice.”  Then,  is  it  quite  worthy  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  present  «o  jS^'flin^lje^ccmtinued  en- 
joyment of  slavery  wW  Baraks  wi£'tfcward  of 


friendship  for  the  United  States  ? If  we  had  no 
other  inducement  to  offer  her,  wouldn’t  it  be 
better  to  take  the  risk  of  her  hostility? 

These  are  blemishes  in  a very  able  and  re- 
markable diplomatic  correspondence. 


PRIDE  AND  SENSITIVENESS. 

The  “Life  of  General  Butler,”  by  Mr.  Par- 
ton,  will  show  the  interested  reader  why  Mr. 
Reverdy  Johnson,  who  was  sent  to  New  Orleans 
to  investigate  the  General’s  conduct  of  affairs,  so 
constantly  thwarted  that  most  able  and  skillful 
officer,  and  so  invariably  favored  the  enemies  of 
his  country  and  Government.  He  has  made  a 
speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
incidentally  drops  the  explanation.  It  is  be- 
cause he  considers  the  rebels  “proud  and  sensi- 
tive.” That  the  pride  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  requires  that  the  rebellion  be  so 
subdued  that  it  may  not  burst  forth  again  does 
not  seem  to  occur  to  him.  That  the  loyal  peo- 
ple of  the  land  may  be  quite  as  “sensitive”  as 
rebel  slaveholders  is  a fact  he  has  yet  to  learn. 

Does  Mr.  Senator  Reverdy  Johnson  really 
think  that  the  time  has  not  gone  by  for  the 
ancient  and  foolish  twaddle  bout  the  “high 
spirit,”  the  “gentlemanly  tone,”  the  “pride," 
and  the  “sensitiveness,”  of  men  who  sell  their 
own  and  other  people’s  children  ? That  in  every 
condition  of  society  which  is  barbarous,  and  slav- 
ery is  the  distinctive  sign  of  barbarism,  there 
should  be  a certain  heat  and  fierceness  of  feel- 
ing, is  attested  by  universal  experience.  The 
chiefs  are  always  impatient  of  control,  dictato- 
rial, self-indulgent,  dogmatic.  They  use  the 
club,  the  bowie-knife,  or  the  pistol,  upon  the 
least  occasion.  But  why  should  a man  like  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  min- 
gling with  a society  of  which  respect  for  human 
rights  is  a cardinal  principle,  permit  himself  to 
repeat  these  phrases  which  are  now  as  ludicrous 
as  they  are  obsolete  ? Does  this  worthy  and  be- 
lated Senator  really  think  that  Charles  Stuart 
was  a man  of  higher  “ pride”  than  John  Hamp- 
den, or  that  Strafford  was  more  “ sensitive” 
than  Pym  ? The  Southern  people,  who  arc  not 
rebel  leaders,  may  be  an  honest  folk ; bnt  tick- 
ling the  “proud  and  sensitive”  nerves  of  slave 
masters  is  not  the  business  which  the  American 
people  now  has  in  hand. 


A LOUD  CRY. 

Our  view  of  the  rebel  prospects  has  received 
most  striking  confirmation  in  the  tone  of  all  the 
public  as  well  as  private  news  lately  received 
from  the  seat  of  insurrection.  The  Raleigh 
(North  Carolina)  Standard  has,  indeed,  one  very 
striking  article,  in  which  it  sets  forth  the  as- 
tounding fact  that  the  rebel  Congress  is  con- 
trolled by  members  from  States  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  Confederacy.  Representatives 
from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Louisiana,  impose,  according  to  the 
Standard,  “odious  and  oppressive  laws,”v  uicli 
can  no  more  be  enforced  upon  the  people  of 
those  States  than  upon  those  of  New  York  or 
New  England ! 

Here  is  representative  government  with  a 
vengeance  1 Here  is  a paradise  of  the  people 
for  which  it  was  worth  while  to  break  away 
from  the  “ Yankee  despotism  I”  The  rebel  Con- 
gress, composed  as  we  have  stated,  decrees  tax- 
es, impressments,  and  conscriptions  upon  the 
people  of  North  Carolina,  for  instance,  which  it 
can  not  enforce  in  half  of  what  is  called  “the 
Confederacy and  unless  we  suppose  a higher 
than  the  average  degree  of  devotion  to  the  re- 
bellion upon  the  part  of  North  Carolina,  it  will 
be  presently  taking  steps,  as  the  Standard  says, 
to  “protect  her  children." 

It  is  very  plain,  from  testimony  of  many  kinds, 
that  the  mind  of  the  deluded  and  betrayed  South- 
ern population  is  beginning  to  awake.  They  see* 
that  the  world  has  gone  on  without  Southern 
cotton  for  three  years.  They  see  that  the  seces- 
sion which  was  to  bring  them  such  peace  and 
prosperity  has  brought  them  untold  woe.  They 
see  that  the  European  powers,  which  were  sure 
to  acknowledge  them,  turn  a colder  shoulder 
than  ever.  They  see  their  domain  contracting; 
their  families  starving  or  carried  off;  trade  at 
an  end ; industry  only  supporting  an  army  which 
feeds  upon  them,  and  into  whose  ranks  they  are 
forced.  They  see  their  slaves  freed,  escaping, 
and  restive.  They  see  their  soil  saturated  with 
the  blood  of  their  own  children ; and  they  see 
opposed  to  them  a nation  constantly  reinforcing 
its  armies,  prospering  and  active  and  resolved, 
holding  out  to  the  people  of  the  South  the  hand 
of  fellowship  on  such  terms  as  no  honorable  men 
will  persistently  reject.  How  long  » this  likely 
to  continue  ? 

The  hold  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  upon 
the  people  is  very  tenacious,  and  its  tenure  is 
Slavery.  For  however  wretched  and  poor  the 
whites  may  be,  just  in  the  degree  of  their  igno- 
rance will  they  be  content,  so  long  as  there  is 
a proscribed  race  below  them.  Remove  the  pro- 
scription and  you  destroy  their  contentment. 
Remove  the  proscription  and  they  turn  upon 
their  leaders  and  ask,  “What  are  we  fighting 
for?  Without  Slavery  what  is  Southern  Inde- 
pendence worth  ? And  with  Slavery  are  we  not 
the  most  unmitigatedly  Wretched  of  American 
citizens?" 


The  very  presence  of  our  armies  will  teach 
them  to  ask  these  questions.  We  know,  and 
the  rebel  chiefs  know,  and  the  Copperhead  allies 
know,  that  to  such  questions  there  can  be  but 
one  answer,  and  that  these  men  will  gladly  agree 
that  the  Slavery  which  has  enthralled  them,  and 
in  which  they  had  and  could  have  no  proprietr  ,y 
interest,  shall  be  destroyed  and  forever.  Than 
we  shall  have  peace,  and  not  before. 


GENERAL  BUTLER. 

Mr.  Parton’s  “ Life  of  General  Butler”  is  a 
very  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
war,  because  it  is  so  vivid  a portraiture  of  the 
most  remarkable  man,  upon  the  whole,  that  the 
war  has  developed.  Whdh  the  struggle  began 
it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Yankee  genius 
would  show  itself  in  prompt  and  daring  action, 
in  a perfect  equality  to  every  unexpected  occa- 
sion, and  a general  readiness,  wit,  and  practical 
wisdom,  which  are  always  associated  with  the 
Yankee  name.  But  certainly  there  has  been  a 
profound  disappointment  in  this  expectation. 
Sturdy,  steady,  patient  heroism  we  have  seen, 
and  clear  principle  and  unshrinking  resolution, 
but  the  typical  Yankee  traits  have  been  nowhere 
so  plainly  and  constantly  exhibited  as  in  the 
career  of  General  Butler. 

In  the  winter  ’of  1860-V51  he  saw  that  the  war 
was  coming,  and,  parting  with  his  late  political 
allies,  went  home  to  prepare  to  fight  them  as 
traitors  and  rebels.  He  apprehended  the  scope 
of  the  struggle,  and  from  the  moment  he  occu- 
pied Annapolis  until  that  in  which  he  is  intrust- 
ed with  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  his  shrewd  insight,  his  self- 
possession,  his  various  knowledge,  his  mother- 
wit,  and  his  good-humored  heroism,  have  en- 
abled him  to  meet  every  kind  of  difficulty,  and 
solve  it  with  a success  so  brilliant,  that  the  pub- 
lic confidence  in  his  genius  and  resources  is  pro- 
found and  general. 

The  earlier  parts  of  his  military  career  in 
Maryland  are  very  interesting,  and  are  related 
with  great  spirit  by  Mr.  Parton.  That  gentle- 
man does  not  spare  the  military  plans  and  con- 
ceptions of  General  Scott,  and  it  is  certainly 
amusing  to  read  that  while  that  General  was 
maturing  a grand  programme  for  capturing  Balti- 
more (as  his  successor  did  afterward,  for  bagging 
the  whole  rebellion),  by  which  four  columns  of 
three  thousand  men  each  were  to  move  simul- 
taneously upon  the  city,  General  Butler  ad- 
vanced into  the  environs  with  a few  com  i .anies, 
halted  them,  trotted  with  his  staff  into  the  city, 
and  Baltimore  was  taken.  It  has  been  held 
from  that  moment.  The  solemn  snubbing  ad- 
ministered to  General  Butler  from  head-quarters 
at  Washington  read,  under  the  circumstances, 
like  chapters  from  Gil  Bias.  The  worship  and 
cant  of  “strategy”  had  already  begun. 

The  capture  of  Baltimore  was  characteristic 
of  General  Butler’s  method.  It  is  the  applica- 
tion of  common  sense,  heroism,  and  perception 
to  the  case  in  hand.  His  disposition  of  the 
practical  question  of  slavery,  as  he  met  it  at  Fort 
Monroe,  was  another  striking  illustration.  The 
slaves  in  his  eye  were  “contraband  of  war;" 
thus,  as  Theodore  Winthrop  said,  slavery  was 
abolished  by  an  epigram. 

But  the  occupation  and  government  of  New 
Orleans  is  the  most  signal  event  in  his  history. 
Has  the  war  produced  another  man  who  could 
have  done  that  work?  Whether  with  rebels,  or 
conditional  Union  men,  or  slaves,  or  slavehold- 
ers, or  foreign  consuls ; with  sea-captains,  silly 
women,  Bank  presidents,  mayors,  common  coun- 
cils, and  merchants ; with  questions  of  law,  of 
precedent,  domestic,  international,  and  foreign, 
of  the  most  stern  and  summary  justice  or  the 
wisest  forbearance — he  carries  the  same  high  hu- 
mor, copious  resource,  and  inexorable  decision ; 
so  that  'there  is  no  way  left  for  rebels,  who  are 
baffled  by  him  at  every  turn  and  in  every  wile, 
but  to  call  him  Beast,  and  set  a price  upon  his 
head.  Mi-.  Parton  very  plainly  intimates  that 
General  Butler’s  decisive  way  of  dealing  with 
all  rebels,  and  rebel  accomplices,  in  New  Orleans, 
tended  to  a disturbance  of  the  equanimity  of  our 
foreign  relations,  which  Mr.  Seward  was  assidu- 
ously striving  to  maintain,  and  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  really  the  canse  of  General  Butler’s 
removal  from  the  Department  of  the  Gulf.  Gen- 
eral Banks  followed  him,  to  try  the  policy  of 
conciliation,  which  almost  cost  us  Louisiana. 
That  was  a policy  which  General  Butler  never 
approved  from  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  for 
he  was  profoundly  persuaded  that  in  trying  to 
tickle  tigers  you  run  tremendous  risks.  General 
Banks  did  not  persevere,  and  Louisiana  has  been 
retained. 

From  his  previous  intimacy  with  the  leaders 
of  the  rebellion  General  Butler  has  always  com- 
prehended the  significance  of  the  war.  He  knew 
it  was  a radical  struggle  in  which  one  principle 
or  the  other  must  prevail.  The  leaders  he  knew 
to  be  daring  and  desperate.  The  people  he 
knew  to  be  deluded ; and  probably  no  man  is 
less  surprised  than  he  by  the  course  the  war  has 
taken.  Of  all  our  conspicuous  actors  in  the 
straggle  no  one  has  thrown  himself  into  it  more 
heartily,  intelligibly,  and  unreservedly ; and  al- 
though he  is  yet  scarcely  in  the  prime  of  life, 
the  copious  and  delightful  biography  of  Mr. 
Parton  shows  General  Butler  to  be  already  one 
of  the  most  original  characters  in  our  history. 


THE  BROWN  CODE. 

.The  new  rebel  conscription  law,  without  which 
the  insurgent  armies  can  not  be  reinforced,  makes 
Jefferson  Davis  as  absolute  a Dictator  as  ever  Ro- 
bespierre was  in  France.  The  Macon  Telegraph  in 
Georgia  plainly  exposes  the  scheme.  By  the  law 
of  Mr.  Brown  every  able-bodied  man  In  the  Con- 
federacy, including  the  rebel  President,  Senators, 
Governors,  and  Judges  is  to  be  impressed  into  the 
service.  Then  if  the  lame,  and  blind,  and  superan- 
nuated are  not  enough  to  do  the  work  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  army,  men  are  to  be  detailed 
from  the  army  for  the  purpose. 

But  who  is  to  detail  them  ? The  worthy  President 
of  the  Confederacy ! Thus  he  has  it  all  in  his  own 
hands.  He  is  to  detail  the  governors,  judges, 
merchants,  farmers,  senators ! A more  ludicrous 
plan  was  never  proposed.  It  virtually  puts  the 
power  over  every  person  and  all  property  into  the 
hands  of  one  irresponsible  man.  We  commend  this 
last  stroke  to  the  profound  consideration  of  the  for- 
eign and  domestic  gentlemen  who  are  fond  of  con- 
trasting the  far-reaching  sagacity  of  the  Southern 
statesman  with  the  puerile  plans  of  Lincoln’s  min- 
ions. 


OLD  DOGS. 

Before  the  last  Presidential  election  there  were 
certain  papers  and  orators  who  used  to  inform  us 
that  if  we  did  not  vote  for  Mr.  Breckinridge,  or  if 
Mr.  Lincoln  were  elected,  the  grass  would  grow  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected, 
but  the  grass  has  not  yet  started,  except  in  the 
Central  Park. 

Now  that  another  election  approaches  the  same 
papers  are  beginning  the  same  tune.  If  Mr.  Lin- 
coln is  voted  for  this  time  blood  is  to  flow,  and  fhe 
election  is  to  end  in  universal  massacre.  Would 
people  know  how  to  avoid  such  terrible  conse- 
quences, ask  the  wiseacres,  vote  for  our  candidate  l 

It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  -these  astute  politi- 
cians that  an  election  carried  under  any  threat  of 
this  kind  is  simply  the  end  of  Government,  and  the 
failure  of  the  Democratic  principle.  If  we  can 
avoid  civil  war  only  by  voting  for  one  man  the 
election  is  a farce,  and  the  one  man  would  do  us 
all  a signal  service  if  he  quietly  took  possession  of 
the  Government  without  the  form  of  an  election. 

These  Bourbon  gentlemen,  who  learn  nothing 
from  events,  can  not  see  that  the  game  of  carrying 
elections  by  terror  is,  for  the  preseat  at  least,  ended. 
When  the  leaders,  now  in  rebellion,  used  to  shake 
their  heads  solemnly  and  say  that  if  they  could  not 
have  their  own  way  “the  South”  would  be  com- 
pelled to  dissolve  the  Union,  the  nation  used  to  sur- 
render, and  they  graciously  permitted  the  Union  ta 
continue.  Their  organs  at  the  North  were  so  well 
broken  to  this  kind  of  tactics  that  they  can  not 
emancipate  themselves,  and  are  beginning,  in  the 
old  way,  to  threaten  the  horrors  that  will  befall  us  if 
we  elect  a President  who  pleases  us. 

There  are  certain  old  dogs  in  Italy  which,  long 
after  they  have  lost  their  voices,  still  open  their 
mouths  fiercely  and  go  through  all  the  forms  of 
barking.  But  they  were  never  known  to  frighten 
any  body.  


LITERARY. 

The  many  friends  and  former  enthusiasts  for  Al- 
exander Smith  will  be  surprised  by  the  limpid  purity 
and  simplicity  of  style  with  which  he  has  written  a 
book  of  essa3’s  in  the  character  of  a placid  old  man 
in  the  placid  old  village  of  “Dream thorp”  (J.  E. 
Tilton  & Co.,  Boston),  which  gives  the  title  to  the 
book,  which  is  most  neatly  printed  and  bound. 
There  are  twelve  most  pleasant,  gossiping  essays, 
not  like  Bacon’s  or  Emerson’s  or  Montaigne’s,  but 
ripe  and  quiet  and  sunny,  and  a great  deal  more 
genial  and  agreeable  than  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boyd’s. 
“ Dreamthorp”  is  a charming  book  for  the  cars,  or 
a frosty  evening  by  the  fire,  or  a summer  day  in  the 
country.  It  still  seems  quite  impossible  that  the 
author  of  a “Life  Drama”  should  have  written 
“ Dreamthorp,”  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  liking  for  the  latter  will  be  more  permanent  and 
genuine. 

In  the  “ Life  of  William  II.  Prescott,”  by  George 
Ticknor  (Ticknor  & Fields),  we  have  a sumptu- 
ous quarto ; a work  typographically  exquisite  and 
unique  in  American  book-making:  the  printers 
being  Welch,  Bigelow,  & Co.,  at  the  University 
Press,  Cambridge.  It  is  the  life  of  an  amiable 
scholar  and  gentleman,  whose  misfortune  in  the 
practical  loss  of  sight  not  only  did  not  sour  his  nat- 
ural kindliness  of  nature,  but  kindled  his  ambition, 
so  that,  devoting  himself  to  historical  composition, 
he  became  a famous  author.  It  is  a purely  literary 
life,  and  is  certainly  very  interesting,  enriched  with 
many  letters  from  distinguished  men  of  the  time, 
and  abounding  in  that  personal  anecdote  and  gossip, 
which  while  they  amuse  the  reader,  most  clearly 
illustrate  the  subject  of  the  memoir.  Fortunate  in 
all -but  his  partial  blindness,  in  family,  friends, 
worldly  ease,  he  leaned  to  the  soft,  polished,  con- 
servative side  of  life ; and  throughout  the  tale  you 
move  in  a society  as  select  as  thq  book  is  sumptu- 
ous. There  is  the  rustle  of  silks  and  satins,  the 
exchange  of  perfumed  compliments  and  billet-doux ; 
the  steady  stream  of  mutual  incense  on  every  hand  ; 
drawing-rooms,  courts,  high  society;  until  cold 
winds,  poverty,  and  the  battle  of  life,  seem  sitnply 
incredible.  Mr.  Ticknor’s  long  and  entire  inti- 
macy with  Mr.  Prescott  peculiarly  fitted  him  for 
writing  the  life,  the  successive  events  of  which  he 
has  apparently  most  faithfully  narrated.  It  would 
have  been  pleasant  to  find  that  Mr.  Prescott  had 
the  heroism  of  a great  scholar;  that  he  did  not 
shrink  from  contact  with  public  affairs  at  a time 
when  no  man  of  influence  and  talent  should  have 
refused  to  give  his  heartiest  sympathy  and  service, 
after  his  kind,  to  his  country ; and  to  discover  that 
he  was  never  deluded  by  the  dull  indifference  to 
human  welfare  which  calls  itself  conservatism.  Bnt 
eve»r  scholar  guLnot  lie  Miltor.  nr  l.anguet;  and 
PmbitkQ  May)  ydtfulilJYtid  graceful  nature,  fitted 
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for  saloons,  boudoirs,  and  libraries,  went  smiling 
and  sparkling  through  life,  faithfully  devoted  to 
his  work,  endeared  to  his  friends,  and  making  hosts 
of  readers  happy.  In  this  beautiful  volume  " “ 


many  passages 


i which  we  of  this  Journal  have  a 


special  interest;  as  in  the  sketch  taken  from  the 
We,  kly  of  February  12,  1859,  recording  a conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Prescott,  shortly  before  his  death, 
by  the  Reverend  W.  H.  Milburn ; and  in  the  many, 
always  friendly,  allusions  to  his  publishers  in  New 
York  (who  are  also  the  publishers  of  this  Journal). 
The  relation  upon  both  sides  was  always  most  pleas- 
ant, and  as  such  relations  arc  of  necessity  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  lito  of  an  author,  they  have  due 
remembrance  from  the  biographer.  If  we  say,  at 
last,  that  the  spirit  of  this  biography  is  entirely 
congenial  with  that  of  its  subject,  have  we  not  giv- 
en it  the  highest  praise  ? 

A capital  book  for  boys  is  “ Days  and  Nights  on 
the  Battle-field”  (Ticknor  & Fields).  It  is  written 
by  “Carleton,”  the  signature  of  Mr.  Coffin,  army 
correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal.  It  describes 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry 
and  Donelson,  with  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  other 
operations  in  the  West,  in  a style  so  crisp,  trench- 
ant, and  picturesque  that  no  book  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  it  for  giving  an  intelligent  child  a viv- 
id conception  of  the  war  which  shakes  the  country. 
The  book  is  full  of  lively  incident  and  shrewd  ob- 
servation. Its  interest  never  flags,  and  it  makes 
even  the  movement  of  battles  intelligible.  It  i3 
from  such  sources  that  the  historian  is  to  draw, 
and  his  elaborate  touches  will  scarcely  be  more  ef- 
fective than  these  sketches  of  “ Carleton.” 

[From  the  Evening  Poet  of  January  26.] 

Harper’s  Weekly.  — We  have  received  the 
seventh  volume  of  Harper's  Weekly— for  the  event- 
ful year  1863.  It  is  a journal  of  the  year,  kept  in 
the  most  interesting  way,  and  as  we  turn  over  the 
pages  we  revive  many  now  almost  forgotten  sensa- 
tions, and  see,  bit  by  bit,  how  history  has  grown. 
Here  we  find  “ The  neio  Commander  of  the  Potomac 
army,”  General  Meade ; here,  “ Colonel  Kilpatrick's 
charge,”  which  made  him  presently  a Brigadier- 
General  ; here,  in  pictures,  for  the  most  part  drawn 
with  admirable  spirit,  and  clearly  cut  and  printed, 
we  live  over  again  the  siege  and  capture  of  Vicks- 
burg, the  battle  of  the  iron-clads  Atlanta  and  Wee- 
hawken,  and  many  other  scenes  which  posterity  will 
read  of  admiringly. 

The  volume  closed  and  bound  up  becomes  his- 
tory, but  it  would  not  be  just  to  this  publication  to 
omit  a remark  on  the  influence  which  it  has  exerted 
during  the  year,  and  which  it  continues  to  exert. 
An  illustrated  journal  like  Harper's  Weekly,  which 
circulates,  we  .have  heard,  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  copies  per  week,  chiefly  among 
families,  and  which  has  probably  a million  of  read- 
ers, has  necessarily  a great  influence  in  the  country. 
The  Weekly  has  consistently  and  very  ably  support- 
ed the  Union,  the  Government,  and  the  great  prin- 
ciples to  develop  which  the  Union  was  founded. 
The  publishers  have  shown  themselves  true  and 
wise  lovers  of  liberty,  and  sterling  patriots.  They 
have  thrown  the  whole  influence  of  their  journal  for 
the  most  vigorous  and  thorough  prosecution  of  the 
war ; and  have  ably  and  constantly  supported  every 
measure  of  the  Administration  calculated  put 
down  the  rebellion,  and  to  destroy  the  cause  of  re- 
bellion among  us. 

Unlike  most  illustrated  journals,  Harper's  Week- 
ly has  displayed  political  and  literary  ability  of  a 
high  order,  as  well  as  artistic  merit.  Its  political 
discussions  are  sound,  clear,  and  convincing,  and 
have  done  their  share  to  educate  the  American  peo- 
ple to  a right  understanding  of  their  dangers  and 
duties.  Thus  complete  in  all  the  departments  of 
an  American  family  journal,  Harper's  Weekly  has 
earned  for  itself  a right  to  the  title  which  it  assumed 
seven  years  ago — “a  journal  of  civilization.” 

In  its  specialty — illustrations  of  passing  events 
— it  is  unsurpassed;  and  many  of  the  pictures  of 
the  year  do  honor  to  the  genius  of  the  artists  and 
engravers  of  this  country.  There  is  a snow  scene 
in  the  current  number  of  the  Weekly  (for  January 
30)  which  is  worthy  of  a frame,  and  has  more- 
merit  than  many  an  oil  painting  of  a similar  scene. 
In  fact,  the  war  has  done  much  to  improve  the  art 
of  designing  and  cutting  wood  engravings,  and  we 
find  frequently  wood-cuts  in  Harper's  Weekly  which 
we  have  not  seen  equaled  in  any  European  publi- 
cation of  the  kind. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

Senate. — January  20.  Mr.  Brown  presented  a memo- 
rial from  raerabei  s ofthe  Missouri  legislature  against  con- 
firming the  nomination  of  General  Schofield  as  Major-Gen- 
eral; the  Senator  spoke  in  sharp  condemnation  of  the 
course  of  General  Schofield  as  military  commander  in 
Missouri. — The  Military  Committee  reported,  with  amend- 
ments, bill  for  a uniform  ambulance  system Resolutions 

were  presented  from  the  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, asking  for  a modification  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty. 
—The  President  was  asked  to  furnish  information  touch- 
ing the  recent  conflagration  at  Santiago,  Chili.— The  .Mil- 
itary Committee  was  instructed  to  report  on  the  advant- 
ages of  concentrated  feed  for  horses  and  mules.— The  res- 
olution for  a committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  was 
passed,  with  the  House  amendment  requiring  an  investi- 
gation into  contracts.— The  case  of  Mr.  Bayard  and  the 
rule  requiring  a new  oath  from  Senators  came  up.  Mr. 
Collamer  argued  at  length  in  favor  of  the  rule,  the  object 
ol  which,  he  said,  was  to  rid  the  Senate  of  members  like 
those  who,  in  1861  and  before,  while  holding  seats,  had 
plot  ted  against  the  Government.  If  the  Constitution  was 
so  framed  that  this  could  not  be  done,  it  was  a total  fail- 
ure.  Mr.  Anthony  followed,  arguing  in  favor  of  the  rule. 
Mr.  llondncks  continued  the  debate.  He  had  taken  the 
oath,  not  because  he  thought  It  proper,  but  to  silence  the 
clamor  that  might  arise  if  he  refused.  There  was  nothing 
in  it  particularly  objectionable  to  him;  but  when  the  Sen- 
ate proposed  to  make  it  a general  rule,  affecting  all  future 
applicants,  he  should  oppose  it.  He  thought  that  any 
man  who  came  duly  commissioned  by  his  State  had  a 
right  to  a seat.  He  was  determined  that  none  of  the 
leaders  of  the  rebellion  should  have  a scat  in  the  Senate- 
but  when  the  rebellion  wns  crushed  they  would  never  seek 
a place  in  the  Senate.  He  then  went  on  to  argue  that  this 
oath  put  obstructions  in  the  way  of  reconstruction  • de- 
nounced the  policy  of  the  President,  and  wished  for  ’such 
a mode  of  reconstruction  as  would  allow  of  the  return  of 
tho  Receded  States  into  the  Union  as  friends,  and  not  as 
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enemies January  21.  The  Senatorial  oath  and  Mr. 

Bayard’s  case  was  again  brought  up,  and  debated  by  Sen- 
ators Johnsen,  Howard,  and  Foote;  but  no  action  was 
taken,  except  the  rejection  of  an  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Powell,  by  26  to  12 The  Senate  adjourned  until  Mon- 

day, January  25. January  25.  The  Judiciury  Commit- 
tee were  discharged  from  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion for  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Davis. — Mr.  Sumner  intro- 
duced resolution  precluding  admission  to  the  bar  in  United 
States  courts  to  ail  persons  who  shall  not  have  taken  the 
oath  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  1862. — The  Secretary  of 
War  was  directed  to  transmit  orders  and  proclamations 
concerning  elections  issued  by  military  authorities  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri. — Mr.  Wilson  aBked  for  inquiry  into 
the  cliaractcr  of  the  heavy  ordnance,  and  rifled  guns,  and 
all  matters  pertaining  thereto. — Mr.  Hale’s  resolution  of 
inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  Naval  Department  was  re- 
ferred to  a committee,  Mr.  Hale  being  chairman. — The 
Senatorial  oath  was  brought  up  and  debated,  Senators 
Saulshury  and  Doolittle  speaking  against  Mr.  Sumner's 
resolution.  This  resolution,  offered  December  18,  to  the 
effect  that  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate  should  be  added  that 
every  Senator  should  take  in  open  Senate  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  the  Act  of  July  2, 1862,  was  agreed  to,  27  to  11. 
January  26.  Mr.  Bayard  addressed  the  Senate  in  ref- 
erence to  the  new  rule.  He  had  thought  that  if  it  were 
adopted  there  was  but  one  alternative,  either  to  comply 
or  to  resign;  he  had  become  convinced  that  he  had  been 
partly  in  error;  the  rule  had  been  judicially  adopted,  and 
was  binding  upon  him  to  the  extent  of  taking  the  oath ; 
hu  should  do  this,  and  then  resign  tho  seat  which  he  had 
held  for  thirteen  years.  The  Senator  then  took  the  oath, 
resigned  his  seat,  and  retired  from  the  hall  Mr.  Richard- 
son, of  Illinois,  who  now  appeared  for  the  first  time,  said 
that,  while  he  doubted  the  policy  of  requiring  the  oath,  he 
had  no  objection  to  it;  ho  accordingly  took  it,  as  prescribed 
by  the  rule. — Mr.  Wilson  introduced  a bill  to  print  the  of- 
ficial reports  of  the  operations  of  our  armies,  and  another 
to  secure  homesteads  to  persons  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States:  referred. — Mr.  Davis’s  resolution  <*M1- 
ing  for  papers  relative  to  the  exchange  of  prisoners  was 

adopted The  resolution  for  Ihe  expulsion  of  Mr.  Davis 

was  brought  forward.  A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Davis 
stating  that,  in  offering  these  resolutions,  he  had  no  pur- 
pose to  incite  the  army  to  mutiny  or  tho  people  to  sedition 
or  violence;  but  it  was  to  exhort  the  whole  people,  North 
and  South,  to  terminate  the  war  by  a Constitutional  settle- 
ment of  their  difficulties,  and  tho  reconstruction  of  the  Un- 
ion ; and  tho  resolutions  would  not  fairly  admit  of  any  other 
construction.  Mr.  Howard  moved  to  substitute  “ shall  be 
censured”  in  place  of  “ expelled ; In  the  course  of  ids  speech 
he  paid  a high  personal  compliment  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  Mr.  Johnson  followed,  denying  that  the  reso- 
lutions, taken  together,  contained  any  thing  treasonable, 
and  the  motion  for  expulsion  was  based  upon  supposed 
traitorous  utterances;  lie  spoke  in  favor  of  the  right  of 
opposition  to  the  policy  of  Government,  and  in  favor  of  free- 
dom of  debate:  the  subject  was  postponed  till  next  day. 

House. — January  20.  Mr.  Schenck  introduced  a bill  to 
equalize  grades  of  line  officers  in  the  Navy:  referred  to 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. — The  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Confiscation  act  were  brought  up,  and  a desultory 
debate  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Voorhees  ex- 
pressed the  determination  of  the  Opposition  members  to  de- 
bate the  question  at  length ; and  Mr.  Sweat,  of  Maine,  de- 
clared that  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Opposition  to  em- 
barrass tho  Administration,  but  to  aid  it  in  putting  down 
the  rebellion;  when  that  was  done,  let  all  the  States  come 
back  and  welcome,  and  let  all  questions  in  dispute  be  set- 
tled by  the  proper  judicial  tribunals.  He  did  not  believe 
that  any  power  had  the  right  to  blot  out  States  or  State 
lines — The  Revenue  bill  came  up.  An  amendment  wns 
proposed  by  Mr.  Fernando  Wood  to  the  effect  that  all 
spirits  on  hand  for  sale,  whether  distilled  before  or  since 
tlie  passage  of  the  act,  shall  pay  the  duties  prescribed  by 
this  act:  adopted,  85  to  30.  Another  amendment  impos- 
ing 20  cents  per  gallon  additional  upon  all  spirits  into 
which  matter  has  been  infused  so  that  they  are  sold  as 
brandy,  rum,  wine,  etc.,  was  adopted.  Another  amend- 
ment, providing  that  upon  all  cotton  whicli  now  pays  one- 
half  cent  per  pound,  an  additional  cent  and  a half  be  im- 
posed, was  adopted January  21.  A new  Committee 

was  ordered,  to  which  should  be  referred  all  communica- 
tions on  tho  subject  of  a uniform  system  of  coinage,  weights, 
and  measures. — The  joint  resolution  amending  the  Con- 
fiscation act  was  brought  up  and  debated;  but  no  action 
was  taken. — The  Revenue  bill  was  then  taken  up.  An 
amendment  was  agreed  to,  taxing  all  cotton  in  tiie  hands 
of  manufacturers,  heretofore  exempt,  two  cents  a pound ; 
and  another  providing  that  all  spirits  imported  previous  to 
the  passage  of  the  act  shall  pay  an  additional  duty  of  40 
cents  per  gallon.  The  whole  bill,  as  thus  amended,  was 
reported,  and  together,  with  a substitute  proposed  by  Mr. 
Stevens,  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  as  preliminary  to  fur- 
ther action. January  2$.  The  Committee  on  Coinage, 

Weights,  and  Measures  was  appointed,  Mr.  Kasson  chair- 
man.—The  Internal  Revenue  bill  was  brought  up.  Mr. 
Stevens’s  substitute  was  rejected  by  100  to  51 ; the  amend- 
ed bill  of  the  Committee  was  then  passed  by  87  to  68 ; its 
main  features  are  a tax  of  60  cents  per  gallon  on  ail  first 
proof  spirits;  twenty-five  cents  additional  upon  liquors 
composed  of  whisky  flavored  so  as  to  sell  for  brandy,  rum, 
wine,  etc. ; upon  imported  spirits  an  additional  tax  of 
forty  cents  per  gallon,  first  proof,  as  levied.  Upon  cotton 
the  entire  tax  is  two  cents  a pound : upon  that  in  the 
hands  of  manufacturers  and  dealers,  upon  which  one- 
half  cent  has  been  paid,  the  additional  one  and  a half 
cents  is  imposed. — The  resolution  amending  tL.  Confisca- 
tion act  was  brought  up  and  debated,  but  no  definite  ac- 
tion was  taken. — Mr.  Ward  offered  a resolution  to  the  effect 
that  all  officers  and  Boldiers  honorably  discharged  for  any 
reason  within  two  years  from  enlistment,  should  receive 
the  same  bounties  as  those  discharged  after  two  years’ 
service : referred  to  Committee  on  Military  affairs. — House 

adjourned  till  Monday,  January  25. January  25.  After 

the  introduction  of  several  bills,  which  were  referred  to 
appropriate  committees,  Mr.  Holman  offered  a resolution 
instructing  the  Military-Committee  to  introduce  a bill  for 
increasing  the  pay  of  soldiers : a motion  to  lay  it  on  the 
table  was  rejected  by  an  nlmost  unanimous  vote,  and  the 
resolution  was  referred. — Resolutions  were  offered  by  Mr. 
M'Dowell  censuring  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corj.ua 
act,  and  by  Mr.  Edgerton  affirming  the  “ Crittenden  reso- 
lutions” to  be  the  basis  on  which  the  war  should  be  con- 
ducted, condemning  the  assumption  of  power  by  the  Exec- 
utive, and  deprecating  nil  revoln'ionary  measures : debate 
arising,  these  two  series  of  resolutions  were  laid  over.— 
The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  reported  back  the  bill, 
with  amendments,  reviving  the  grade  of  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral. The  substance  is,  that  the  President  may  appoint 
from  among  the  Major-Generals,  by  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  a commander-in-chief,  who  shall  re- 
ceive the  pay  and  allowances  provided  for  by  existing 
laws;  but  the  rank,  pay,  and  allowances  of  General  Scott, 
shall  not  be  affected  by  the  bill:  the  consideration  of  this 
bill  was  postponed  for  a week.— The  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs  reported  back  the  Enrollment  bill,  with  amend- 
ments: postponed.— A general  debate  ensued  upon  the 
bill  providing  for  deficiencies  in  Appropriations.  The  de- 
bate took  a personal  turn.  Mr.  Brooks,  of  New  York, 
spoke  against  the  President’s  proclamation;  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Kentucky,  said  that  the  life-blood  of  the  rebellion  was 
drawn  from  African  slavery,  and  that  whenever  we  tap 
this  fountain  our  efforts  will  be  successful.  Mr.  Mallory, 
of  the  same  State,  protested  against  the  sentiments  of  his 
colleague;  Kentucky,  he  said,  scorns  them:  he  was,  how- 
ever, in  favor  of  carrying  on  the  war  with  all  tho  power 
conferred  by  the  Constitution ; he  would  destroy  tho  rebel 
army,  and  reduce  the  rebels  to  obedience;  then  he  hoped 
private  property  would  be  spared,  and  the  people  of  the 
South  could  come  back  to  their  allegiance.  Mr.  Wads- 
worlh,  also  of  Kentucky,  censured  Mr.  Smith  for  voting 
for  Mr.  Colfax  as  Speaker;  Mr.  Smith  rejoined,  defending 
hid  vote;  no  11  War  Democrat,”  he  said,  had  been  put  in 
nomination,  and  his  vote  had  been  indorsed  by  men  who 
owned  more  negroes  than  himself  and  his  accusers  put  to- 
gether.  January  26.  The  joint  resolution  amendatory 

of  the  Confiscation  act  was  brought  tip.  Mr.  F.  Wood 
argued  against  the  constitutionality  of  confiscation,  so  far 
as  it  deprived  the  heirs  of  persons  attainted  of  treason  of 
their  fee  in  real  property — The  joint  resolution  from  the 
Senate,  thanking  Generals  Hooker,  Meade,  Howard,  and 
Banks,  and  their  armies,  and  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  was  passed. 
— An  amendment  to  the  Deficiency  bill  was  passed,  71  to 
87,  that  no  money  be  expended  on  the  Capitol  and  Treas- 
, ury  extensions,  except  what  may  be  necessary  to  preserve 
' tho  buildings  from  injury.— Mr.  Allen  offered  an  amend- 


ment to  the  Naval  appropriation  bill,  that  seamen  should 
be  paid  in  gold  or  itB  equivalent;  a personal  discussion  en- 
sued, but  no  action  was  taken. 

EA8T  TENNESSEE. 

Longstreet,  It  is  reported,  has  been  reinforced  by  as 
many  as  20,000  troops  from  Lee’s  army,  ami  is  preparing 
to  move  on  Knoxville.  The  rebel  army  at  Dolton,  Georgia, 
is  estimated  at  30,000.  The  communication  between  Chat- 
tanooga and  Knoxville  is  threatened  by  guerrillas,  probably 
under  Morgan.  Re-enlisting  regiments  are  continually 
leaving  on  furlough,  their  places  being  promptly  taken  by 
new  recruits. 

The  President's  Amnesty  proclamation,  in  East  Ten- 
nessee, as  in  all  other  portions  of  the  Confederacy,  seems 
to  have  its  designed  effect  upon  the  rebel  soldiers.  We 
have  now  the  most  indubitable  assuranco  that  this  is  the 
case,  as  General  Longstreet  himself  has  lately,  in  an  offi- 
cial correspondence  with  General  Foster,  bitterly  com- 
plained of  the  conduct  of  the  latter  In  circulating  this  doc- 
ument among  the  Confederate  soldiers,  causing  desertion 
and  disaffection,  and  suggested  that  the  proclamation 
should  have  circulated  through  himself  or  not  at  aff.  Fos- 
ter replied  by  sending  Longstreet  twenty  copies  for  circu- 
lation, agreeing  with  him  that  the  proclamation  exactly 
meant  the  return  of  the  disaffected  to  their  allegiance, 
and  the  restoration  of  peace. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  opposition  to  the  Confederate  Government,  in  North 
Carollua,  is  reaching  its  culminating  point.  The  proposed 
conscription  of  all  citizens  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
sixty,  and  the  exactions  threatened  against  all  holders  of 
property,  reveal  too  clearly  the  present  desperate  crisis  of 
the  rebellion.  “We  are  now,”  says  the  Raleigh  Standard , 
“reaping  the  bitter  fruits  of  ‘peaceable  secession’  in  forc- 
ing from  their-  once  happy  and  peaceful  homes  into  the 
army  all  from  eighteen  to  forty-five  years  of  age  to  bo 
driven  to  tiie  slaughter  like  oxen  to  tho  shambles.  And 
to  fill  up  the  thinned  ranks  the  present  Congress  now  has 
before  it  the  monstrous  proposition  to  conscript  all  from 
sixteen  to  fifty-five  years  of  age  and  make  them  subject  to 
military  law,  which  the  Richmond  Examiner  boldly  de- 
nounces as  nothing  less  than  an  attempt  to  make  Mr. 
Davis  Dictator.  If  the  independence  of  the  Confederacy 
can  not  be  achieved  by  the  strength  of  our  population  up 
to  forty-five  years  of  age,  it  is  clear  to  any  reflecting  mind 
that  it  will  not  be  done  by  placing  in  tho  army  the  few  left, 
upon  whose  labor  all  nre  dependent  for  food.”  The  people 
of  the  State  have  called  a convention  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
ceding from  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  shelling  of  Charleston  from  Fort  Putnam  Is  contin- 
ued day  and  night,  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes ; the  dense 
clouds  of  smoke  rising  from  various  portions  of  the  city 
testify  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  bombardment. 

The  iron-clad  fleet  still  remain  off  tiie  harbor. 


in  the  vicinity  of  Beaufort  and  the  neighboring  islands. 
The  President's  instructions  are  that  any  loyal  person  who 
lias  resided  for  six  months  upon,  or  is  engaged  in  cultiva- 
ting any  lands  in  that  district,  owned  by  the  United  States, 
may  enter  the  eame  for  pre-emption  to  the  extent  of  one, 
or,  at  the  option  of  the  pre-emptor,  two  tracts  of  twenty 
acres  each,  paying  therefor  $1 25  per  acre.  Preference  in 
all  cases  is  given  to  heads  of  families,  and  to  married  wo- 
men whose  husbands  nre  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  or  aro  necessarily  absent.  Soldiers,  sailors, 
or  marines,  in  service  or  honorably  discharged,  may  pre- 
empt at  the  same  rate,  one  tract  if  single,  and  if  married, 
two  tracts  of  t wenty  acres  each. 

This  order  of  the  President,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  most 
beneficent  in  its  results. 

ARKANSAS. 

The  Arkansas  Delegation  have  succeeded  in  their  mis- 
sion, so  that  the  restoration  of  civil  government  in  that 
State,  upon  a plan  similar  to  that  adopted  in  Louisiana, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  certain.  The  Convention  lately 
held  in  Arkansas  represented  tho  State  quite  entirely. 
General  Steele  will  soon  order  an  election  for  State  officers 
and  members  of  the  State  Legislature. 

FORTRESS  MONROE. 

General  Butler  has  no  idea  of  rusting  in  the  service  even 
in  winter  time.  A dispatch  has  lately  been  received  from 
him  by  Secretary  Stanton,  stating  that  General  Graham, 
under  his  command,  had  made  a successful  raid  up  the 
James  River,  landing  at  a point  on  the  peninsula  below 
Fort  Powhatan.  The  result  of  this  expedition  was  the 
capture  of  twenty-two  rebels,  seven  of  them  belonging  to 
a signal  corps;  five  Jews;  ninety-nine  negroes;  a sloop 
and  a schooner  preparing  to  run  the  blockade  with  two 
hundred  and  forty  boxes  of  tobacco;  and  the  destruction 
of  24,000  pounds  of  pork  and  large  quantities  of  oats  and 
corn.  General  Graham  returned  without  the  loss  of  a 
man. 

THE  BLOCKADE. 

According  to  Admiral  Lee's  Report  the  blockade  of  Wil- 
mington is  completely  successful.  The  East  Gulf  squad- 
ron have  captured  three  valuable  prizes,  viz. : thi^ritish 
schooner  Don  Jose,  from  Nassau;  the  bark  .Roebuck,  from 
Havana  to  Mobile ; and  the  sloop  Hancock,  taken  off  the 
Florida  coast On  the  31st  of  December  the  Kennebec 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Tiie  Princess  of  Wales  bas  been  safely  delivered  of  a 
prince  at  Frogmore.— Mr.  Spence,,  in  the  Loudon  Times, 
expresses  his  conviction  that  the  North  will  be  unable  to 
finish  the  war  which  she  has  undertaken,  because  her 
finances  will  not  hold  out  for  a sufficient  length  of  time. 
The  Times  itself  outdoes  Mr.  Spence,  and  declares  that  the 
distances  over  which  our  supplies  must  be  transported  will 
prove  fatal  to  us;  that  when  we  advauce  from  East  Ten- 
nessee we  shall  have  no  longer  a convenient  railway  and 
river  system  of  communication,  and  that  our  guu-b"uts 
will  be  no  longer  of  any  use  in  tho  conflict.  By  this  t itnn- 
tion  the  necessities  of  nature  are  as  much  against  us  as 
they  were  against  Napoleon  in  Russia. — In  Paris  the  Cotps 
Legislate/ ex  preseed  in  the  mo-t  emphatic  terms  its  sym- 
pathy with  Poland.  The  Committee  on  Supplementary 
Credits  earnestly  warns  Napoleon  to  desist  from  his  Mex- 
ican enterprise.  This  expression  seems  to  represent  in 
great  measure  the  sentiment  of  the  French  people. — The 
great  centre  of  interest  in  Europe  is  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
difficulty,  which  seems  quite  certain  to  result  in  war. 
Austria  and  Prussia,  according  to  tiie  Pays,  propose  to 
occupy  Schleswig.  The  London  Times  says  that  Germany, 
having  to  choose  between  war  and  revolution,  will  choose 
the  former,  and  hints  that  she  understands  Lord  Russell's 
desire  for  peace  too  well  to  mind  his  menacing  epistles. 
This  journal  also  advocates  the  policy  of  sending  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  to  the  Danish  waters.  The  Federal  array  on  the 
borders  of  Holstein  is  estimated  at  60,000,  and  will  proba- 
bly be  increased  to  100,000. 

MEXICO. 

Unless  Napoleon  himself,  moved  by  prudence,  shall  with- 
draw from  Mexico,  his  invasion  may  be  considered,  so  far 
as  tiie  conquest  of  the  Mexicans  is  concerned,  a complete 
success.  Juarez  has  been  compelled  to  fly;  there  is  a 
strong  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  an  imperial  establish- 
ment as  the  only  means  of  restoring  quiet  to  a troubled 
State ; and  Uraga  and  Doblado  have  very  small  success  in 
their  attempts  to  bolster  up  the  opposition. 

A correspondence  of  considerable  interest  took  place  on 
the  26th  of  December  between  General  Dana,  of  Texas, 
and  Governor  Serna,  of  Tamuilpas.  The  latter,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  meet  an  anticipated  attack  on  Matamoras,  by 
Ruinz,  bad  made  a forced  loan  on  the  citizens,  including 
foreigners.  Some  American  citizens  were  pressed  by  this 
demand,  Rnd  one  of  these,  Mr.  Galvan,  refusing  to  pay 
the  sum  of  $10,000  levied  on  him,  was  imprisoned.  Gen- 
eral Dana,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Brownsville,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  hearing  of  this  extor- 
tion, immediately  issued  a command  for  his  forces  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  march  at  a moment’s  notice, 


with  two  days'  rations,  and  seized  ail  the  ferry-boats  and 
steamers  on  his  side  of  the  river,  having  in  the  mean  time 
sent  a letter  to  Governor  Serna,  assuring  him  tlmt  Ameri- 
can citizens,  unused  to  forced  loans  in  their  own  country, 
would  not  submit  to  them  in  another  until  they  ceased  to 
be  able  to  protect  themselves,  and  demanding  immediate 
restitution.  The  Governor  immediately,  with  protesta- 
tions of  sincere  friendship,  < c.,  replied  to  General  Dana 
that  his  request  would  be  complied  with,  he  having  already 
given  orders  that  no  citizens  of  the  United  States  should 
be  molested  in  this  or  any  other  respect.  Governor  Serna 
no  longer  exercises  the  functions  of  his  office  at  Mata- 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  ITEMS. 

The  following  is’tho  official  list  for  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary of  officers  ordered  upon  duty  from  the  Instruction  Ship 
Savannah,  at  the  New  York  Navy-yard. 

ACTING  ENSIGNS. 

NAMES.  REPORTED.  WHERE  ORDERED.  DATE  OP  ORDERS. 

Geo.  W.  Garrison  Feb.  9,  1863  Mississippi  Squadron  . Hch.  11, 1863 
M.  V.  B.  IlAlne.  “ 9 ” “ “ . “ 11  “ 

W N.  Price  . . “ 8 “ U 8.  brie  Ptrry  . . Feb.  T “ 

C.  L.  Meaoev  . *•  1 “ Miminippi  8q—  ‘ — ’ **  “ 

Geo.  A.  Smith  ” 8 '•  Colorado 

Geo.  A.  Smith  . “ 13  “ B.  B.  Halt 


• Feb.  19 


Geo.  Riley . . 
H.  B.  Colby  . 
J T.  Bowline 
T.  F.  Leycock 
J.  W.  Carey  . 
F.  W,  Turner 


i.  K.  Browr 


C.  H 


arble . . 


missed  from  Service 


«,  Phila.  . 

“ Vallry  City,  Baltimoi 
“ Samter  .... 

“ Titondtroya  .... 
“ Valley  City,  Baltimore 

“ JIaeiaehuseUe  . . 

“ Cimmerone,  Phila.  . 

“ West  Gulf  Squadron 
“ Mattackuullt  . . 

“ West  Gulf  Squadron 
“ Mauackutetli  . . 

" Weal  Gulf  Squadron 


J.  B.  Mca_ 

E.  T.  Strong  . 
John  Jonee  . 
J.  Richardson 
J D.  Reed 

S. YKS . 

C.  A.  Trundy . 

. 

C.  Myer.  . . 
H.  V.  Jonee  . 

E.  L.  Bourne  . 
H.  C.  Neiide  . 

T.  S.  Werner  . 

F.  L.  Le  Barron 
T.  S.  Ransom  . 

G.  H.  Dexter . 
Leon  Bry  ant  . 


The  blockade  runners  Hero,  Orey ! 'Jacket , Ranger,  Den- 
digo,  Don  Jose,  Roebuck,  Hancock,  and  Dove  have  been 
destroyed  or  captured  within  a few  days. 

Admiral  Lee  bas  charge  of  the  blockade  of  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina. 

The  work  of  raising  the  sunken  monitors  Keokuk  and 
Weehaicken  is  in  progress,  but  not  with  rapid  results,  as 
the  immense  mass  of  metal  in  the  hulls  and  guns  requires 
machinery  of  extraordinary  strength  to  move  it 
General  Schofield  has  been  ordered  to  relieve  General 
Foster  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  the 
latter  officer  not  being  sufficiently  recovered  from  his 
wonnds  to  continue  his  duties. 

The  Twenty-fifth  Ohio  (Veterans)  are  on  their  way 
home  from  Hilton  Head  on  a furlough. 

The  Fifth  Connecticut,  Fifty-seventh  Pennsylvania, 
Fifty-seventh  New  York,  and  Seventeenth  Ohio  Volun- 
teers have  arrived  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  their  way 
home.  The  One  Hundred  and  Second  New  York  and  One 
Hundred  and  Tweuty-eighth  Pennsylvania  volunteers 
passed  through  Indianapolis  a few  days  since. 

Within  the  last  six  weeks  the  following  enormous  sums 
as  prize-money  have  been  paid  over  by  different  lawyers 
and  paymasters  to  sailors : one  fore-topman  got  $6784 : a 
main-topman  got  $7644 ; two  able  seamen  belonging  to  the 
forecastle,  got  nearly  $20,000,  one  receiving  nine  thousand 
and  the  other  eleven  thousand  dolla  s,  and  landsmen  have 
got  as  much.  Messrs.  Walden  & Willard,  137  York 
Street,  Brooklyn,  have  paid  the  following  enormous  sums 
to  mere  sailors : 

E.  Curvcy,  seaman $5849  38 

Henry  Eason 3094  64 

Jer.  M’Kce 1217  84 

James  King 1700  87 

E.  Wilson 2784  00 

J.  Furlong 11451  00 

J.  Stanly ) 161  37 

, N.  Murphy 1927  00 

J.  J.  Pryor  received  the  enormous  amount  of  6777  00 
Soldiers’  clothing  may  be  sent  through  the  mail,  in 
packages  not  exceeding  two  pounds  in  weight 
The  mortality  in  the  Chattanooga  hospitals  is  about 
ninety  deaths  per  week. 

General  Butler,  it  is  said,  is  hopeful  of  being  able  to 
effect  the  exchange  of  all  prisoners  now  pining  in  the  Libey 
and  Belle  Isle  prisons  within -a  month,  if  not  interfered 
with. 

Major  Byrnes,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  New 
York  Volunteers,  has  been  promoted  to  a Lieutenant -Col- 
onel; and  Adjutant  R.  J.  Winterbotham,  of  Iowa,  of  the 
same  regiment,  a West  Point  graduate,  will  be  appointed 
Major. 

The  gun-boat  Dragon,  of  the  Potomac  flotilla,  exploded 
her  boiler  last  week,  killing  two  men  and  mounding  sev- 
eral. She  is  at  the  Washington  Navy-yard  for  repairs. 

The  United  States  Hoepital  Transport  Cosmopolitan, 
from  Port  Royal  on  the  evening  of  the  21st,  with  222  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers  from  General  Gilmore's  Department, 
has  arrived  at  New  York. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  has  not  yet  been  paid  off.  Tt 
is  expected  that  funds  will  be  ready  by  the  middle  of  the 
week.  The  amount  required  is  six  millions  of  lollars. 

A dispatch  from  Cairo  says  thatj  re-enlistments  were 
taking  place  rapidly  among  the  Western  armies.  Twenty 
thousand  of  the  Seventeenth  Army  Corps  have  already  re- 
en  listed,  and  it  is  reported  that  nearly  nil  of  the  Sixteenth 
intend  to  remain  in  service. 

General  Hunter  has  arrived  at  Can  o,  and  General  Sher- 
man has  returned  to  Memphis  from  \ .cksburg. 

The  order  sending  Robeorans  to  the  Department  of 
Missouri  has  been  made  out. 

Colonel  Fish,  of  the  First  Connectlcnt  Cavalry,  until 
recently  Provost  Marshal  ol  Baltimore,  has  been  arrested 
by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War  on  a charge  of  fraud  and 
corruption. 

Brigadier-General  Getty,  recently  in  command  at  Ports- 
mouth, Virginia,  has  been  assigned  to  duty  as  Chief  Ar- 
tillery on  General  Meade’s  staff! 

General  H.  D.  Terry,  with  a brigade  of  the  Sixth  Corps 
from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  is  now  at  Johnson's  Isl- 
and, Sandusky,  guarding  the  rebel  prisoners. 

Major-General  Stonkman  left  Washington  for  Nashville 
on  tiie  15th.  He  la  ordered  to  report  to  Major-General 
Grant  for  duty. 

Major-General  TnoMAShas  ordered  that  a National  cem- 
etery be  founded  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  in  commem- 
oration of  the  battles  of  Chattanooga,  fought  November 
23d,  24th,  26th,  26th,  and  27th,  and  to  provide  a proper 
resting-place  for  the  remains  of  the  brave  men  who  fell 
upon  the  fields  fought  over  upon  thoee  days,  and  for  the 
remains  of  such  as  may  hereafter  give  up  their  lives  ic 
that  region  in  defending  their  country  against  treason  and 
rebellion. 

It  is  said  that  General  Augur  will  be  sent  Into  the  field, 
and  that  the  command  of  the  defenses  of  Washington  will 
be  given  to  General  Sickles. 

The  President  has  restored  General  M*Clernand  to 
his  rank,  and  ordered  him  to  report  to  General  Banks. 

Twenty-two  Illinois  regiments  and  two  batteries  have 
already  reported  as  veteran  troops,  and  re -enlistments  are 

"•“urate!  from 
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SERGEANT  JOHN  CLEM. 


OUR  YOUNGEST  SOLDIER. 

Sergeant  John  Clem,  Twenty-second  Michigan 
Volunteer  Infantry,  is  the  youngest  soldier  in  our 
army.  He  is  12  years  old,  and  small  even  for  his 
age.  His  home  is  Newark,  Ohio.  He  first  attracted 
the  notice  of  General  Rosecrans  at  a review  at  Nash- 
ville, where  he  was  acting  as  marker  of  his  regi- 
ment. The  General,  attracted  by  his  youth  and  in- 
telligence, invited  him  to  call  upon  him  whenever 
they  were  in  the  same  place.  Rosecrans  saw'  no 
more  of  Clem  until  his  return  to  Cincinnati,  when 
one  day  coming  to  his  rooms  at  the  Burnet  HouSe, 
he  found  the  boy  awaiting  him.  lie  had  seen  serv- 
ice in  the  mean  while.  He  had  gone  through  the 
battle  of  Chicamauga,  where  he  had  three  bullets 
through  his  hat.  Ilerc  he  killed  a rebel  Colonel. 
The  officer,  mounted  on  horseback,  encountered  the 
young  hero,  and  called  out,  “Stop,  you  little  Yan- 
kee devil!"  By  way  of  answer  the  boy  halted, 
brought  his  piece  to  “order,”  thus  throwing  the 
Colonel  off  his  guard.  In  another  moment  the  piece 
was  cocked,  brought  to  aim.  fired,  and  the  officer 
fell  dead  from  his  horse.  For  this  achievement 
Clem  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Sergeant,  and 
Rosecrans  bestowed  upon  him  the  Roll  of  Honor. 
He  is  now  on  duty  at  the  head -quarters  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland. 


A RAILROAD  “ACCIDENT.” 

A telegram  from  Pittsburg,  published  in  the 
New  York  papers  of  January  15,  says : 

The  morning  express,  train  ran  off  tlie  track,  and  two 
passenger  cars  were  precipitated  down  the  embankment, 
forty  feet,  and  were  destroyed  by  fire  from  the  Btoves. 
Several  persons  were  injured,  none  of  them  seriously. 

Our  correspondent,  who  was  on  this  train,  and 
who  furnishes  us  the  sketch  on  page  92,  writes : 
KJjThe  cars  made  a clear  leap  of  some  forty  feet  into  the 
bed  of  the  Littlo  Juniata  Kiver,  and  almost  instantly 
caught  fire,  and  were  consumed.  Some  thirty  out  of  fifty 
passengers  were  so  severely  iujured  as  to  be  unable  to  care 
for  themselves,  while  hardly  one  escaped  unhurt.  The 
good  people  of  the  town  of  Birmingham,  and  the  country 
around,  were  soon  on  the  spot,  and  exerted  themselves  in 
caring  for  the  wounded,  among  whom  were  many  soldiers 
returning  home  on  furlough.  We  fortunately  got  out  all 
the  wounded  before  the  fire  reached  them. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  HERRON— [Fbom  a I’uotoqbapii  bt  Brady.] 


the  “ Governor’s  Grays,”  which  soon  became  one  of 
the  noted  Companies  of  the  Northwest.  This  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  Captain,  tendered  their  serv- 
ices to  the  Government  in  December,  1860.  When 
the  President's  Proclamation  calling  for  volunteers 
was  put  forth,  the  Grays  became  a part  of  the  First 
Iowa  Regiment,  entering  service  in  May,  1861. 
Captain  Herron  distinguished  himself  at  the  Battle 
of  Wilson’s  Creek,  August  10,  where  Lyon  fell.  He 
then  returned  home  and  raised  a three-years’  regi- 
ment, of  which  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel. This  was  attached  to  Curtis’s  forces,  and  took 
part  in  the  battles  of  Pea  Ridge,  March  7 and  8, 1862, 
where  Herron  commanded  the  regiment,  its  Colonel 
having  charge  of  a brigade.  During  the  second 
day’s  fight  Herron  was  wounded,  his  ankle  being 


cruits  $677 — $300  cash  in  hand.  Their  camp,  rep- 
resented on  page  92,  is  on  one  of  the  islands  near 
Charleston  Harbor,  in  a very  healthy  location.  The 
rations  furnished  are  excellent  and  abundant.  As 
their  names  evince,  the  officers  of  this  regiment  are 
Germans,  and  very  likely  to  this  is  owing  that,  by 
special  permission  of  the  Commanding  General, 
the  national  beverage,  lager-bier,  is  allowed. 


CAMP  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  103d. 

This  regiment,  known  as  the  “ Seward  Infan- 
try,” has  seen  honorable  sendee  during  the  siege  of 
Charleston.  It  is  now  recruiting  in  New  York. 
Its  rendezvous  is  at  218  Rivington  Street,  where  ap- 
plications for  enrollment  may  be  made,  or  to  Col- 
onel Heine,  40  Bowery,  Captain  Keduch,  27  Bow- 
ery, Lieutenant  Brandt,  Bowery  Garden,  or  Lieu- 
tenant Schmidt,  343  Forty- fourth  Street.  The 
bounties  paid  to  veterans  amount  to  $852,  to  ro- 


SALTPETER  CAVE  NEAR  CHAT- 
TANOOGA. 

The  “Nick-a-Jack”  Cave  near  Chattanooga  is 
one  of  the  main  sources  from  whicli  the  Confederates 
have  derived  the  saltpeter  required  for  the  manu- 
facture of  powder.  Its  loss  is  deplored  by  the  reb- 


GENERAL  FRANCIS  J.  HERRON. 

General  Herron  is  a native  of  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania.  Some  eight  years  ago  he  removed 
to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  where  he  entered  into  business. 
Here  be  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of 


SALTPETER  CAYE  NEAR  CHATTANOOGA. 
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broken  by  a cannon-shot,  which  killed  his  horse. 
Yet  he  led  his  men  for  an  hour,  until  the  enemy’s 
batteries  were  reached.  Here  he  was  surrounded 
and  taken  prisoner,  but  was  soon  after  exchanged 
for  the  rebel  Colonel  Hebert.  In  July,  1862,  ho 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  of 
Volunteers,  and  at  the  Battle  of  Prairie  Grove,  De- 
cember 7,  he  commanded  two  divisions,  and  though 
fighting  against  overwhelming  odds,  won  the  battle 
before  reinforcements  came  up.  Twenty  days  aft- 
er he  captured  Van  Buren,  Arkansas.  For  his  gal- 
lantry on  these  occasions  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Major-General,  his  commission  dating  from 
November  29,  1802.  Early  in  1803  Herron’s  divi- 
sions were  sent  to  Vicksburg,  and  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  siege  they  formed  the  left  wing  of 
Grant’s  army.  After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  they 
were  sent  to  New  Orleans,  where  they  operated  in 
the  Atchafalaya  and  other  districts  of  Louisiana. 
Herron’s  health  failing  in  October,  1863,  ho  was 
relieved  by  General  Dana.  Herron,  having  re- 
covered his  health,  has  just  gone  to  Texas,  reliev- 
ing Dana  and  assuming  his  old  command  on  the 
2d  of  January.  If  we  can  judge  any  thing  from 
the  antecedents  of  General  Herron,  we  shall  before 
long  hear  of  his  doings  in  the  “ Loan  Star”  State. 


“WEEP  THOU  NO  MORE!” 

Weep  thou  no  more;  a common  lot  is  thine  1 
Fold  thy  meek  hands  upon  thy  heaving  breast: 
In  alien  sympathy  can  be  no  rest; 

There  is  no  lasting  joy  but  trust  divine 

O heart  that  long’st  for  death,  but  may’st  not  die ! 
O weary  heart,  all  wasted  with  thy  pain, 

That  striv’st  against  the  stream,  yet  all  in  vain. 
Weep  thou  no  more,  none  hear  thy  weary  cry ! 

The  cold  and  distant  stars  are  gazing  still 
In  the  hushed  midnight  on  thy  falling  tears; 
Thus  have  they  gazed,  for  many  thousand  years. 
On  all  varieties  of  human  ill; 

And  yet  they  shine  ns  on  Creation’s  dawn, 

'Midst  their  eternal  music.  All  tilings  cease. 
Sooner  or  later,  lapped  in  perfect  peace, 

For  nature  knows  no  turning.  All  things  born 

Take  sorrow  for  their  heirloom  with  the  light. 

But  wake  and  cry,  and  fall  to  sleep  again; 

So  slumber  thou — in  sleep  forget  thy  pain: 
White  morn  is  breaking  in  the  darkest  night. 

The  billows  fast  return  upon  the  shore, 

The  morn -dew  on  the  myrtle  to  the  sea; 

Whence  rose  thy  trust,  there  only  rest  can  be ; 
Thither  thou  driftest  fast — weep  thou  no  more  I 


MATTY  ESMAINE’S  RAFFLE. 

“It’s  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  soldiers,  you 
know  J” 

Matty  Esmaino  was  sitting  on  a'  low  cricket  in 
the  very  middle  of  the  room,  surrounded  by  a per- 
fect maelstrom  of  ribbon,  and  velvet,  and  winking 
steel  beads  and  glimmering  gold  braid — a little 
Fairy  Disorder,  whose  wand  was  a diminutive  thim- 
ble, and  whose  magic  ring  was  marked  by  rainbow 
scraps  of  silk  and  tangled  masses  of  embroidery 
floss ! She  was  small  and  rosy,  with  liquid  brown 
eyes,  and  cheeks  tinted  with  the  pinky  pearl  of  the 
trailing  arbutus  you  sometimes  find  hidden  under 
the  rustling  layers  of  old  leaves  in  scented  spring 
woods.  And  her  auburn  hair — well,  it  was  looped 
up  with  cherry-colored  ribbon  into  what  ladies  call 
a “waterfall,”  and  very  pretty  it  looked  in  its 
chestnut  shadows  that  changed  to  ripples  of  gold  at 
every  motion  of  the  head. 

Ellen  Esmaine,  the  sober,  elder  sister — who  sat 
in  the  window  seat,  threading  sprays  of  coral  on 
silver-wire — was  altogether  different;  not  a bit 
pretty,  but  very  fresh  and  plump  and  lovable ; and 
the  demure  way  in  which  she  watched  Matty’s  elf- 
ish movements,  as  a grown-up  catling  might  tol- 
erate a little  kitten’s  freaks,  was  a sight  to  see ! And 
Montague  Rayner,  sitting  “at  anchor”  in  a small 
clear  space  in  the  sea  of  frippery,  was  occupied  in 
holding  -a  skein  of  violet  silk  for  the  younger  Miss 
Esmaine  to  wind.  Of  course  he  was  dreadfully 
clumsy  about  it,  perpetually  dropping  the  ends,  and 
catching  his  great  thumbs  in  the  meshes,  and  com- 
mitting every  faux  pax  that  could  be  dreamed  of  in 
connection  with  a skein  of  violet  silk ; but  then  he 
enjoyed  it  so  intensely  that  Matty  hadn’t  the  heart 
to  depose  him  from  his  position  as  swifts,  pro  tem.! 

“For  the  sick  soldiers,  eh?”  said  Mr.  Rayner. 
“And  aren’t  the  well  soldiers  to  derive  any  emolu- 
ment therefrom?” 

“ Of  course  not;  they  don’t  need  it." 

“ Don’t  they?  I tell  you  what,  Miss  Matty — if 
you  could  be  on  picket-duty  a night  or  two,  or  carry 
a knapsack  up  and  down  the  muddy  Fairfax  hills 
ten  or  twelve  hours,  on  a forced  march,  you  might 
possibly  alter  your  opinion  on  the  subject  of  well 
soldiers  being  the  most  fortunate  creatures  in  exist- 
ence. Hallo!  what’s  the  matter?” 

Matty  had  given  a small  deprecating  shriek  as 
Montague  snapped  the  strands  of  violet  silk  in  his 
enthusiasm. 

“ Nothing,”  said  Miss  Esmaine,  diyly,  taking  the 
skein  from  him.  Venus!  what  a sensation  ran 
through  him  as  the  soft,  rosy  fingers  touched  his 
brown  paws.  “Only  I prefer  two  chairs  to  finish 
this  silk.” 

“ Indeed,  Miss  Matty,  I’m  very  sorry,”  saidMon- 
tague,  penitently.  “Just  let  me  try  once  more ; I ’ll 
promise  to  keep  my  hands  ps  still  as  mice.  I know 
I’m  a clumsy  blockhead ; but — ” 

But  Matty  was  inexorable,  and  the  abashed  de- 
fender of  his  country  withdrew  his  batteries,  and 
opened  fire  in  a new  spot. 

“I  suppose  the  girls  and  women  arc  making 
heaps  of  gim-cracks  for  this  fair,  eh?” 

“To  be  sure  they  are,”  said  Matty,  her  eves 
sparkling.  “ Such  a lot  of  money  as  we' shall  make. 
There  are  to  be  seven  different  raffles,  only  think ! 
Mrs.  Vere  gives  a piano  to  be  raffled  for ; and  Kate 
Windham  contributes  a cashmere  shawl,  a love  of 
a real  India;  and  Major  Hall  has  given  us  a silver 
dressing-case;  and,  oh  dear!”  sighed  Matty,  stop- 
ping in  the  very  act  of  Be{yl^g  i$ofA0f  gol|l  ftnl  upon 


the  blue  velvet  wings  of  a gorgeous  butterfly  that  was 
to  be  put  down  in  the  catalogue  as  a “ Pen-wiper, 
No.  18” — “ if  I could  only  give  them  something  bet- 
ter worth  having  than  these  ridiculous  little  gew- 
gaws !’’ 

“Well,  then,  why  don’t  you?”  said  Rayner, 
twisting  his  mustache  argumentatively. 

“Why  don’t  I?”  flashed  Matty;  “what  have  I 
to  give  ? If  I had  a piano  I’d  sacrifice  it  in  a min- 
ute. If  I owned  a sewing-machine  I’d  send  it  down 
to  be  raffled  for  to-morrow  !” 

“ Indeed !”  said  Private  Rayner,  arching  his  eye- 
brows satirically,  “ I’m  surprised  at  the  extent  of 
Miss  Esmaine’s  patriotism.  While  we  soldiers  only 
contribute  the  vital  stream  of  our  heart’s-blood,  or, 
it  may  be,  a leg  or  an  arm  to  the  shrine  of  our 
country’s  need,  Miss  Matty  Esmaine  is  willing  to 
give  up  her  piano  if  she  had  one.” 

And  he  lightly  hummed  the  lines  s 
“ I’d  like  to  aid  the  soldier* 

If  I could  as  well  ae  not, 

And  I’m  willing  every  body  else 
Should  give  them  all  they’ve  got!” * 

Matty’s  cheeks  had  crimsoned  with  an  angiy 
glow. 

“ Montague ! how  can  you  tease  me  so  ?” 

“Am  I teasing  you?  Really  I was  not  aware 
of  it.” 

“To  taunt  me  with  papa’s  slender  means,  when 
you  know  I would  give  any  thing  in  the  world  to 
aid  the  noble  fellows  who  have  fallen  maimed  on 
our  battle-fields,  or  make  any  sacrifice  that  lay 
within  my  power!” 

“Then  you  really  feel  anxious  to  raise  money 
for  this  fund?” 

“I  can  not  tell  you  how  anxious!”  said  Matty 
Esmaine,  with  passionate  earnestness.  “I  have 
wished  a thousand  times  that  I were  a man  to 
shoulder  the  rifle  my  own  self;  but  I am  only  a 
poor  little  woman  that  can  but  toil  and  pray  for 
the  great  work  in  the  quiet  of  her  own  home.” 

“ I can  give  you  an  idea,”  said  the  young  man, 
watching  her  with  a half  smile  on  his  lips.  “ Did 
you  know  that  you  possessed  a treasure  worth  a 
dozen  pianos?” 

“Now  you  are  teasing  me  again,"  said  Matty, 
with  a quivering  lip. 

“ No,  I am  not.  If  you  will  contribute  it  to  be 
raffled  for — as  you  ladies  say  in  reference  to  your 
genteel  lotteries — I believe  I may  safely  promise 
that  you  will  sell  fifty  tickets  at  ten  dollars  a tick- 
et!” 

“Fifty!”  repeated  Matty,  counting  on  her  fin- 
gers with  girlish  delight.;  “at  ten  dollars!  Why, 
that  would  be  five  hundred  dollars !” 

“ Of  course  it  would.” 

“What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  Montague  Ray- 
ner?” said  Ellen  Esmaine,  suspending  her  silver 
wire  in  mid-air. 

“ Just  exactly  what  I say.” 

Matty  dropped  her  work,  while  cheek  and  eye 
lighted  up  in  bright  unison.  The  next  moment 
her  countenance  fell. 

“Montague,  you  ought  not  to  play  on  my  cre- 
dulity in  this  absurd  sort  of  way.” 

“ Shall  I tell  you  what  the  treasure  is  ?” 

“Yes.” 

He  leaned  over  and  whispered  a word  or  two  in 
her  ear.  She  blushed  rosier  than  the  ribbon  that 
tied  up  the  “ waterfall,”  and  then  burst  into  a mer- 
ry, musical  laugh. 

“I  don’t  care,”  she  said,  defiantly.  “I  will." 

“ Really  and  truly  ?” 

“ Yes,  really  and  truly.  Why  not?” 

“Then,”  said  Mr.  Montague  Rayner,  drawing  a 
ten-dollar  bill  from  his  pocket,  “put  me  down  as 
ticket-holder  number  one.” 

Miss  Esmaine  deposited  the  bit  of  paper  in  a lit-  , 
tie  wire  cage  that  she  called  her  purse,  and  made  a 
business-like  memorandum  of  the  transaction  on 
her  tablets. 

‘ ‘ Very  well,  Sir,  ” she  said,  quietly.  1 ‘ And  now 
I depend  on  you  for  the  other  forty-nine  subscribers.  ” 

“But  I should  like  to  take  a few  more  tickets 
myself,”  said  Montague,  rather  sheepishly. 

“ No,  Sir !”  said  MLss  Esmaine,  with  an  emphatic 
stamp  of  her  little  kid  boot  on  the  floor.  “No  one 
shall  purchase  more  than  one  share!  So  now  I 
dismiss  you  to  your  agency  duties^” 

Montague  was  rather  unwilling  to  taka  his  de- 
parture on  this  unceremonious  ticket  of  leave,  but 
Matty  was  to  be  melted  neither  by  supplications 
nor  sulks,  and  he  went. 

Went  muttering  to  himself  as  he  lighted  his  ci- 
gar on  the  street  comer, 

“What  a little,  loving,  fiery,  tender,  passionate 
creature  it  is ! Well,  if  I can’t  marry  Matty  Es- 
maine I’ll  ram  my  head  into  the  first  wide-mouthed 
cannon  Jeff  Davis  is  considerate  enough  to  plant 
in  my  way.  And  then  it’s  likely  she  won’t  care ! 
Heigh-ho!  I’d  give  my  first  chance  for  a pair  of 
shoulder  straps  to  get  a peep  into  Matty  Esmaine’s 
heart ! I wonder  whether  Eve  aggravated  Adam 
after  this  fashion !” 

Most  probably  she  did.  Private  Rayner.  Wo 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  human  nature  has 
been  materially  changed  by  the  current  even  of  six 
thousand  years. 

“ Why,  yes— yes,"  said  Mr.  Josiah  Carberry,  vig- 
orously rubbing  the  gold  eye-glasses  that  assisted 
his  fading  vision,  and  giving  his  wig  a sly  jerk; 

“ I’ve  no  objection  to  contributing  my  humble  mite 
to  so  deserving  a cause.  I wish  there  weren't  so 
many  bothering  women  folks  at  the  helm,  though, 
Montague,  my  boy.  Of  all  things  a managing  wo- 
man is  my  abhorrence — I don’t  like  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  ’em  if  I can  help  it.  And  I’m  consistent 
too,  Monty — ha,  ha,  ha ! Do  you  know  who  darns 
my  stockings  and  boils  my  coffee,  eh?  Why, 
Black  Tom  — and  he’s  worth  forty  housekeepers 
with  their  petticoats  and  their  palavering ! Ain’t 
that  carrying  out  one’s  principles,  hey?  Howev- 
er, I’ve  no  objections  to  go  through  this  Fair  with 
you  if  you’ll  engage  to  stick  by  me,  and  keep  all 
the  old  maids  and  widows  away.” 

And  Mr.  Carberry  walked  solemnly  under  the 
canopy  of  stars  and  stripes  that  draped  the  entrance 
to  the  brilliantly-lighted  rooms,  now  thronged  with 


gay  guests  attracted  thither  by  mingled  motives  of 
fashion,  curiosity,  and  patriotism,  arm  in  arm  with 
Montague  Rayner. 

“ Mont,  my  boy,”  he  whispered,  aghast,  “ there's 
a woman  looking  very  hard  at  me.  Do  you  sup- 
pose she  means  any  thing?  I wish  I had  staid 
away — it  isn’t — " 

“ Buy  something,  Sir?”  said  a charming  siren,  in 
blue  silk  and  swans-down,  from  behind  a table  glit- 
tering with  crystallized  sugar  and  colored  confec- 
tioner}’. Mr.  Carberry  shrank  up  close  to  Monta- 
gue’s side. 

“ Look  here,  Mont,”  he  ejaculated,  nervously, 
“you’ve  got  me  into  this  scrape,  and  you  must  got 
me  out  of  it.  Tell  that  female  I don’t  want  any 
thing !” 

“But  you’ll  buy  something  to  help  the  Cause 
along !”  laughed  his  companion. 

“Any  thing — every  thing!  Only,  Montague, 
you  tell  me  how  to  invest,  and  do  be  quick  about 
it ! Somehow  I can’t  breathe  freely  when  there’s 
so  many  women  around !” 

“Then  suppose  you  buy  a ticket  for  Mi  s Es- 
maine’s raffle.  Come — I’m  on  the  managing  Com- 
mittee, and  there’s  just  one  left.” 

“What’s  it  for?  A harpsichord  that  I can’t 
play  on,  or  a jiggering  bonnet  that  I can’t  wear?” 

“Nonsense,  Carberry,”  returned  Rayner,  with 
great  equanimity ; “ it’s  something  beyond  money 
and  beyond  price — a wonderful  mystery.  Invest, 
and  you’ll  not  regret  it.  Take  share  No.  50,  old 
fellow — come !” 

He  had  inscribed  Carberry’s  name  on  the  list, 
and  handed  it  to  Ellen  Esmaine  before  the  aston- 
ished old  bachelor  could  take  the  bank-bill  from  his 
portemonnaie. 

11  Now  you’ve  done  it,”  was  his  despairing  com- 
ment, as  he  looked  after  his  friend’s  vanishing  form. 
“Mind  now,  I’m  not  responsible;  if  it's  a dog  I 
won't  have  it,  and  if  it’s  a piano  or  a big  wax  doll 
I’ll  shy  it  out  of  the  window.” 

“Just  as  you  please,  Carberry,  ” said  Rayner,  ab- 
sently watching  the  busy  swarm  of  people  that 
eddied  round  Ellen  Esmaine’s  table.  The  old  bach- 
elor gave  him  a sudden  nudge. 

“ Mont ! Mont!”  he  whispered,  in  evident  trepi- 
dation, “ let’s  go  away  from  here ; that  woman  with 
the  pink  cap-ribbons  has  looked  at  me  twice,  and  I 
can’t  imagine  what  her  intentions  are.  She’s  com-  , 
ing  this  way,  Mont ; do  make  haste !” 

“They  are  beginning  to  turn  the  wheel !”  sud- 
denly exclaimed  Montague,  who  had  paid  no  man- 
ner of  attention  to  his  friend’s  spasmodic  whispers. 

“ This  way,  quick ! Good  Heavens ! if  my  mad 
freak  should  make  her  miserable  for  life !” 

“Make  who?  Wliat  wheel?  Who  the  deuce 
are  you  talking  about  ?"  ejaculated  Carberry.  But 
Rayner  dragged  him  through  the  crowd,  crinoline 
and  all,  to  the  spot  where  all  his  interests  were 
centred  — the  slowly  revolving  wheel  that  was  a 
destiny  to  himj 

The  gaslights  seemed  to  whirl  in  mad  circles 
around  his  head ; the  various  exclamations  of  the 
surrounding  crowd  blended  into  one  stream  of 
vague,  uncertain  sound ; the  five  minutes  were  like 
five  ages  to  him ! 

There  was  a moment’s  breathless  silence,  and 
then  the  lucky  name  and  number  were  pronounced. 

“Carberry — Josiah  Carberry — Share  No.  50,  has 
drawn  the  prize,”  said  the  spectacled  secretary. 
“Walk  in,  Sir,  and  take  possession.” 

“ I — I don’t  want  to— some  other  time ! I’ll  call 
again  to-morrow,”  stuttered  the  confused  recipient 
of  Fortune’s  favors,  but  all  in  vain ; he  was  pushed 
forward  to  the  ante-room,  expostulating  all  the  way. 
“Mind  now!”  he  gasped,  as  he  was  precipitated 
through  the  doorway,  “if  it’s  a dog  or  a parrot 
I’ll — ” 

And  the  clanging  hinges  shut  in  the  remainder 
of  his  speech. 

It  was  a tiny  room,  with  one  chandelier  pouring 
white  tides  of  light  down  on  a fair  young  girl,  who 
stood  laughing  and  coloring  in  the  middle  of  the 
apartment — Matty  Esmaine 's  dimpled,  pretty  self. 

“ Miss  Esmaine !”  faltered  the  blushing  bachelor, 
looking  round  to  see  if  there  was  any  crack  in  the 
floor  wide  enough  to  vanish  through,  and  backing 
confusedly  toward  the  door. 

“Yes,  Mr.  Carberry,”  said  Matty,  demurely; 
catch  a woman  bating  one  jot  of  her  advantages 
when  she  knows  ’em.  “ I’m  the  prize;  won’t  you 
take  me?” 

“I’d  sooner  take— poison !”  enunciated  Josiah, 
breaking  into  a cold  perspiration. 

“But  you  must!”  said  Miss  Matty,  decidedly. 

“Don’t,  Miss  Esmaine,”  groaned  Josiah.  “I’m 
a poor  unprotected  fellow,  and  you  oughtn’t  to  be 
so  unmerciful ! Hallo  here  ! let  me  out.” 

“Not  yet,"  said  Montague  Rayner,  edging  him- 
self into  the  room*  greatly  to  Miss  Matty’s  confusion. 

“ You’ve  drawn  the  prize,  Mr.  Carberry,  and  you’re 
legally  bound  to  take  possession  of  it.” 

Josiah  stared  at  him  with  distended  eyes,  and 
pale,  quivering  lips. 

“Unless,”  went  on  the  ruthless  private,  “you 
can  get  some  friend  considerate  enough  to  take  the 
responsibility  oft'  your  hands,  and — ” 

“Look  here,  Mont,”  exclaimed  Josiah,  seizing 
Rayner  by  the  button-hole ; “ you’re  not  the  fellow 
to  desert  an  old  friend  in  such  a strait  as  this.  It 
was  all  your  fault  that  I subscribed,  and — and — 
Come  now,  you  take  her;  there’s  a good  fellow. 
Do.” 

“ You  legally  transfer  the  prize  to  me?” 

“ Yes;  any  thing — only  let  me  out  of  this  con- 
founded place,  and  if  ever  I go  near  a Ladies’  Fair 
again  I wish  I may  be  hanged  or  married,  I don’t 
much  care  which.” 

And  Josiah  darted  from  the  room  in  a species  of 
semi-desperation.  Private  Rayner  turned  quietly 
to  Miss  Esmaine : 

“A  truce  to  these  absurd  jests ! Oh,  Matty,  if 
you  knew  what  I have  suffered  during  the  last 
hour !’’ 

“ I knew  you  would  take  care  of  me,”  said  Matty, 
mischievously.  “ Wasn’t  Mr.  Carberry  frightened, 
though  ?” 

“ Do  you  sanction  the  transfer,  Matty?"  pleaded 
the  young  soldier.  “ Oh,  my  dearest,  tell  me,  have 


I won  you  for  life  ? Don’t  trifle  with  me.  Tell  me, 
now  and  forever,  have  you  courage  to  be  a soldier’s 
wife  ?” 

One  moment  she  looked  at  him  with  saucy  defi- 
ance in  her  eye  and  smile,  the  next  she  burst  into  a 
shower  of  jewel-bright  tears. 

“ Oh,  Montague,  it  is  a wild,  wayward  heart,  not 
worth  your  dove — not  worth  a tithe  of  your  noble 
affection,  but  it  is  all,  all  yours.” 

And  this  was  the  auspicious  termination  of  Mat- 
ty Esmaine’s  raffle. 

A week  subsequently  the  young  lady  sent  off  a 
check  for  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  hospitals,  and 
a seven-sheet-long  epistle  to  a certain  young  soldier 
who  had  joined  his  regiment  at  Chattanooga,  ia 
which  was  the  following  gauntlet  of  defiance : 

“Don’t  suppose  I’m  going  to  waste  any  admira- 
tion on  your  patriotism,  Sir,  if  you  are  to  be  mv 
lord  and  master  some  day.  No,  indeed.  Didn’t  I 
give  myself  for  my  country's  benefit,  I’d  like  to 
know?  And  have  not  I given  something  dearer 
yet — my  lover?  Oh,  Montague,  if  Heaven  sends 
you  safely  back  to  me,  I shall  never  be  unhappy 
again.” 

For  Matty  Esmaine’s  heart  was  full  of  the  vague 
happy  fearfulness  that  broods  above  the  heart  of 
ever}'  woman  whose  dear  ones  are  standing  on  the 
battle-heights  of  Union. 


ELSIE  LEONARD. 

Sxowed  up  in  a lonely  inn  among  Irish  mount- 
ains, the  writer  of  this  little  record  paid  a dreamy 
heed  to  t he  loose  scraps  of  romantic  retrospect  which 
floated  about  from  the  lips  of  those  who  came  and 
went  about  the  hearth-place.  They  leaped  and  fell 
in  fitful  snatches,  just  as  did  the  blaze  in  the  shad- 
ows; and  among  the  rest  the  following  little  his- 
tory glimmered  forth  from  the  smoke,  and  wrought 
itself  for  the  listener  into  alasting  shape  in  the  em- 
bers. Referring  to  the  fearful  fall  of  18 — , which 
is  remembered  with  horror  in  the  district,  they 
called  it  the  story  of  the  Snowy  Christmas.  Know- 
ing what  the  words  mean,  it  seems  hard  to  turn 
one’s  eyes  from  the  blank  of  the  end,  and  dash 
warmly  into  the  beginning : for  the  beginning  was 
warm  and  bright,  and  this  page  should  open,  as  a 
small  door  opens,  into  a garden  of  sunshine. 

It  was  August,  the  glorious  golden  month.  Hills 
were  flushed  with  crimson  ether,  and  glens  were 
dim  with  purple  mystery.  Valley  rivers  ran  red 
at  sunset,  and  rainbows  hung  about  the  waterfalls. 
The  bronzed  corn-fields  palpitated  faint  for  joy  when 
a stray  breeze  crept  over  a hedge  and  fanned  their 
hot  hearts,  and  in  the  cabin  doorways  the  women 
joined  their  brown  hands  above  their  eyes  while 
looking  for  the  reapers  coming  home. 

It  was  a sultry  afternoon.  The  curlews  on  the 
burning  beach  below  had  not  energy  to  scream  as 
the  flowing  tide  flashed  like  fire  to  their  feet,  where 
they  perched  luxuriously  on  the  wet  stones,  and  the 
fishermen’s  boats  drifted  idly  out  into  the  dazzling 
western  haze,  as  though  toil  and  trouble  were  a by- 
gone dream,  and  they  steered  to  the  shores  of  eter- 
nal rest  High  up  on  a stretch  of  golden  moor  a 
white  cottage  flung  the  shadow  of  its  gable  on  the 
hot  ground,  and  the  faint  smoke  from  its  chimney 
hovered  sleepily  above  in  the  lustrous  air.  The 
door  lay  open,  and  the  threshold-stone  was  boldly 
marked  with  a red  breadth  of  light.  Beyond  it 
there  was  a cool  little  hall,  at  present  deliciously 
filled  with  the  murmurous  echoes  of  a pleasant  voice 
ebbing  and  flowing  from  somewhere  near.  A white 
door  opened  from  either  side  of  the  passage.  In  one 
of  the  rooms  beyond  these,  a pretty  little  chintz- 
draperied  parlor,  a pale  lady  was  lying  on  a sofa. 
A great  vase  of  fern  stood  beside  her  on  the  floor, 
and  the  green  blinds  were  half  let  down,  filling  the 
place  with  a cool,  dreamy  atmosphere.  The  other 
room  was  the  cottage  kitchen,  tiny,  white,  and  glit- 
tering. A strong-featured  old  woman,  wearing  a 
brilliant  handkerchief  folded  like  a turban  over  her 
white  cap,  sat  by  the  hearth  tending  some  cakes 
which  were  “ browning”  over  the  fire,  and  at  the 
white-curtained  window,  flung  wide  open  to  the 
top,  a young  girl  was  baking  at  a table.  Her  gown 
was  brown  gingham,  no  brooch  fastened  her  collar, 
a white  apron  was  tied  round  her  waist,  and  her 
sleeves  were  rolled  up  over  her  arms,  past  her 
elbows.  Many  housemaids  would  have  been  dis- 
contented to  wear  her  dress,  yet  a glance  must  con- 
vince the  most  dull  of  comprehension  that  this  little 
baker  was  a lady. 

She  prattled  gayly  as  she  baked,  now  and  again 
tossing  her  head  to  shake  back  the  waving  dark 
hair  from  her  throat  and  forehead,  or  flashing  round 
a merry  look  from  her  bright  face  at  the  old  serv- 
ant. 

“ It’s  very  ominous,  certainly,”  she  said,  cutting 
out  her  cakes  with  an  air  of  mock  seriousness ; ‘ * the 
tongs  have  twice  fallen  right  across  the  hearth  with- 
out any  awkwardness  of  yours,  therefore  most  surely 
a stranger  is  to  come.  And  then  you  had  an  awful 
dream  last  week,  which  makes  it  doubly  sure  that  if 
a stranger  does  come  something  terrible  will  be  the 
consequence.  What  do  you  think  ho  will  do,  Bab 
—decapitate  us  all  ? or  bring  an  enchanter’s  wand, 
and  change  us  into  ducks  and  geese  ? That  would 
not  be  so  bad  this  hot  weather.  It  would  be  so 
nice  to  swim  in  the  lake  all  day  !’’ 

Bab  shook  her  head.  “ It’s  all  very  well  for  you 
to  have  your  fun  out  of  it,  Miss  Elsie,”  she  said; 
“but  I hope  he  mayn’t  darken  our  door:  that’s 
all!” 

Elsie  laughed  blithely  as  she  untied  her  apron, 
and  laughed  again  as  she  ran  up  the  one  little  flight 
of  white-painted  steps  to  her  small  bedroom  under 
the  eaves.  Coming  quickly  down  again,  in  her 
outdoor  dress,  with  a basket  in  her  hand,  she  looked 
in  at  the  kitchen,  and  said, 

“I  am  going  for  some  moss  and  flowers,  Bab. 
Have  the  kettle  boiling,  for  mamma  will  want  her 
tea.  And,  Bab,  if  I meet  the  stranger  I’ll  send 
him  to  you.  Ob,  perhaps  he  is  coming  to  take  The 
House !” 

Not  waiting  to  see  the  result  of  this  suggestion, 
Elsie  tripped  through  the  door  out  on  the  sunshiny 
heath  wfp  a large  pile,  standing 
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In  five  minutes  I knew  he  was  safely  disposed  of 
for  some  hours  to  come. 

I called  loudly  in  his  ear,  and  Bhook  him  rough- 
ly, but  he  did  not  stir. 

I shall  never  forget  the  earnest  joy  with  which 
the  poor  girl  clasped  my  hand  and  thanked  me. 

I don’t  know  whose  heart  beat  fastest  then — hers 
or  mine : I know  that  I forgot  all  about  the  dread- 
fiil  cold,  and  only  felt  an  insane  longing  to  take  her 
in  my  arms  and  kiss  her. 

Taking  the  sleeping  man's  great  buffalo-robe  and 
wrapping  it  round  her,  I bade  her  sit  down,  and 
asked  her  the  cause  of  her  father’s  murder,  and  why 
she  seemed  to  be  a prisoner. 

As  I spoke  I could  not  help  an  involuntary  shud- 
der at  the  appearance  of  the  corpse. 

In  administering  the  chloroform  to  the  man  I 
had  accidentally  displaced  the  rug,  which  the  mur- 
derers had  carefully  arranged  so  as  to  hide  the  face 
•f  the  supposed  paralytic. 

The  eyes  were  closed  and  blue,  the  nose  pinched, 
the  mouth  partly  open,  with  curled  and  strained 
lips,  the  teeth  set,  and  grinning  horribly  in  the 
half-light  reflected  from  the  snow  in  which  we  were 
imbedded. 

It  had  now  ceased  snowing. 

In  answer  to  my  question  she  said : 

“ I am  alone  in  the  world ; I can  trust  you — I 
will  tell  you  all.  The— the  body" — here  she  turned 
paler  than  even  she  was  before — “ the  body  is  not 
that  of  my  father — oh  no ! I could  not  have  borne 
it ! It  is  my  uncle.  I am  a Virginian ; my  father 
and  mother  both  died  when  I was  very  young,  leav- 
ing me,  a rich  orphan,  to  the  care  of  my  uncle. 

“All  I knew  was  that  I was  well  educated,  and 
had  whatever  money  I wanted;  but  when  I left 
school  my  uncle  was  strangely  altered : my  pres- 
ence seemed  to  irritate  him. 

“ He  tried  to  make  me  marry  that  wretch  who 
has  gone  out:  he  was  my  uncle’s  overseer,  and  a 
more  cruel  or  wicked  man  never  lived.” 

Here  I suddenly  thought,  “What  if  he  should 
not  fall  asleep  by  the  engine,  but  should  return !” 
I went  out  and  found  him  in  what  I knew  would 
be  his  death-sleep — crouched  completely  under  the 
fire-box  of  the  engine. 

The  engineer  had  left  his  now  cold  and  useless 
machine,  and  sought  shelter  in  the  cars. 

I returned,  and  my  lovely  charge  continued : 

“ I was  often  talked  to  by  some  of  our  old  slaves, 
and  in  particular  by  my  dear  old  nurse,  about  this 
man.  She  said  he  had  come  a few  years  ago,  and 
in  some  way  had  obtained  an  undue  influence  over 
her  massa— ordering  every  thing,  and  treating  the 
slaves,  who  had  never  experienced  any  thing  but 
kindness  from  my  father  and  uncle,  with  the  great- 
est severity. 

“This  villain  persecuted  me  with  his  odious  at- 
tentions ; and  one  day — I can’t  tell  you— but  I rush- 
ed to  my  uncle,  w'ho,  when  he  heard,  called  him 
into  the  house,  and  in  a furious  passion  said : 

“ ‘ Although  you  have  by  your  devilish  cunning 
obtained  my  promise  of  my  niece  as  your  wife,  I 
will  not  tamely  submit  to  see  her  insulted.  Take 
that,  you  villain !’  firing  a pistol  full  in  his  face. 

“ Fortunately  passion  defeated  itself,  and  ray  un- 
cle was  not  a murderer. 

“ The  overseer  smiled  an  evil  smile,  and  said: 

“ 1 Never  mind ; it  was  only  a little  mistake. 
We  will  settle  affairs  another  day.’ 

“Not  long  after  this  the  fellow  who  is  asleep 
there,  and  who  is  the  overseer’s  brother,  came  and 
joined  him.  He  is  a doctor.  My  uncle  became 
daily  more  and  more  miserable ; my  old  nurse  say- 
ing it  was  remorse  preying  upon  his  mind,  because 
he  had  appropriated  my  property. 

“A  few  weeks  ago  my  uncle’s  health  began  to 
fail  seriously ; the  ‘ Doctor,’  as  he  was  called,  con- 
stantly expressed  his  opinion  that  paralysis  might 
be  expected.  ^ 

“ Last  Monday  I was  awaked  by  my  old  nurse 
in  a dreadful  fright,  to  tell  me  that  my  uncle  was 
dying.  I rose,  and  found  the  ‘Doctor’  and  the 
overseer  with  him. 

“ The  ‘ Doctor’  said  that,  as  he  had  predicted,  my 
uncle  had  had  a paralytic  attack — entirely  lost  the 
use  of  his  limbs  and  speech,  and  that  he  probably 
would  not  be  able  to  move  for  some  time  to  come. 
He  felt  the  responsibility  too  great  for  his  brother 
and  himself,  and  consequently  should  remove  him 

to  S , where  he  would  be  placed  under  the  care 

of  the  celebrated  Dr.  W . 

“This  was  said  intentionally  in  the  hearing  of 
several  of  the  servants,  and  passed  for  truth;  al- 
though  I,  in  common  with  all,  protested  against 
removing  my  uncle  in  such  a state. 

“ Knowing  the  evil  character  of  both  men,  I re- 
solved that  I would  not  part  from  my  uncle,  but 
would  accompany  him  to  S . 

“ I fancied  I saw  a sinister  smile  on  the  face  of 
the  overseer  as  I said  this ; but  he  only  remarked, 

“ ‘Oh,  certainly;  no  objection  can  be  made  to 
that.’ 

“Yesterday  we  started. 

“My  suspicions  were  aroused  by  the  ‘Doctor’ 
and  overseer  refusing  to  let  me  approach  my  un- 
ole,  either  to  dress  him  or  to  help  him  into  his  car- 
riage. 

“ In  spite  of  their  caution,  however,  I obtained  a 
glimpse  of  his  face,  and  knew  in  an  instant  he  was 
dead. 

“ I was  too  excited  and  horrified  to  faint. 

“ The  overseer  saw  by  my  looks  that  I now  knew 
all. 

“ He  at  once  said,  in  a brutal  tone, 

“ ‘ Oh ! I guess  you  see  it  all  now  ! You’re  a 
sensible  girl,  so  a few  words  will  sufiice.  There 
wasn’t  much  love  lost  between  you  and  your  uncle 
so  you  need  not  make  a fuss. 

“ ‘ The  truth  is,  the  Doctor  there  physicked  him 
a leeile  too  strong,  and  it  would  not  do  to  burv  him 
here,  for  the  job  would  have  been  blown.  So  we 
thought  we  would  take  him  where  no  one  will  be 
the  wiser.  The  poor  old  gentleman  has  died  of  cold 
and  overexertion,  don’t  you  see?’ 

“I  can’t  tell  you  what  the  wretch  said  to  me; 
only  that  he  said  he  had  got  all  the  old  gentleman's 
plunder  from  the  estate ; that  be  meant  to  marrv 
me  whether  I would  or  not ; t&at  ii’i  so  touch 


as  spoke  or  looked  at  any  one  on  the  journey  he 
would  kill  me  at  once. 

“ I knew  he  would  not  hesitate  to  carry  out  his 
threat,  so  dare  hot  utter  a word. 

“ Oh ! how  thankful  I was  to  see  you  enter  our 
car! 

“ I felt  a presentiment  that  you  would  in  some 
way  save  me  from  these  horrid  men.” 

Here  the  poor  girl  burst  into  tears. 

1 don’t  know  what  I did  or  said,  only  that  I com- 
forted her,  and  vowed  I would  never  forsake  her. 

The  time  was  now  approaching  when  the  two 
o'clock  train  was  due.  There  was  a deathlike  si- 
lence. broken  only  by  the  mournful  tones  of  occa- 
sional gusts  of  wind,  which,  like  evil  spirits  sport- 
ing round  ns,  rushed  to  and  fro  through  the  ill-made 
cars,  unseen,  but  painfully  heard  and  felt. 

Every  one  had  huddled  themselves  in  whatever 
they  could  find  as  a protection  from  the  biting  cold. 

Although  hardy  and  strong,  I began  to  feel  ex- 
hausted and  benumbed,  and  probably  should  have 
fallen  into  a dangerous  stupor  but  for  my  mind  be- 
ing racked  with  thought. 

How  should  I act? 

If  I gave  these  two  men  up  to  justice  (supposing 
the  overseer  survived),  what  proof  was  there  that 
they  had  poisoned  the  “ paralytic  ?” 

I asked  Alice — so  we  will  now  call  her — whether 
the  overseer  had  the  spoil  with  him  or  not. 

She  said  he  had  admitted  to  her  that  he  had 
gold,  notes,  and  securities  to  a very  large  amount 
upon  him. 

I then  searched  the  still  sleeping  “ Doctor ;”  he 
was  so  motionless  and  deathlike  that  I began  to  fear 
lest  the  chloroform  had  had  a fatal  effect  upon  him. 

I found  nothing  but  a few  dollars  and  a revolver, 
which  I took ; and,  with  his  own  neckerchief,  se- 
curely tied  his  hands  behind  him. 

It  was  now  snowing  heavily  again ; but  I sallied 
forth  once  more  into  the  snow,  and  found  the  over- 
seer still  under  the  engine,  frozen  as  hard  as  the 
iron  .which  covered  him,  and  doubtless  quite  dead. 

With  fingers  almost  as  lifeless  as  his  own  I 
searched  him,  and  found,  besides  the  expected 
loaded  revolver  and  bowie-knife,  a large  canvas 
belt  fastened  round  his  waist,  containing  the  stolen 
money. 

I hastened  back  with  it  to  Alice,  fearing  she 
might  be  overcome  with  the  cold,  and  fall  asleep. 

Just  as  I had  my  hand  on  the  door  of  the  car  I 
heard  a well-known  sound : there  was  no  need  to 
think  twice — the  driver  of  the  expected  train,  blind- 
ed by  the  snow,  had  not  seen  the  danger-signal ! 
With  criminal  negligence  they  had  not  telegraphed 

our  non-arrival  from  K ; the  train  was  rushing 

on  us ! 

I shouted  loudly  to  the  occupants  of  the  ears  to 
save  themselves,  and  sprang  into  ours  for  Alice. 

Even  in  the  short  time  I had  been  absent  she 
had  nearly  gone  to  sleep. 

No  wonder,  poor  girl!  She  had  experienced 
hunger,  thirst  (for  she  dare  not  take  food  from  the 
overseer,  lest  he  should  poison  her),  excitement, 
and  cold. 

I seized  her  in  my  arms,  and  had  scarcely  leaped 
from  the  car  before  the  crash  came ! 

I will  not  dilate  on  the  horrors  of  the  collision ; 
we  have  too  many  such  descriptions  in  our  daily 
papers.  Happily,  my  shouting  had  aroused  most 
of  the  passengers,  but  some  three  or  four  never 
knew  how  death  came. 

I laid  the  fainting  body  of  Alice  for  a moment, 
carefully  wrapped  up,  on  the  snow,  while  I searched 
for  our  late  evil  companions. 

The  murderers  had  met  a milder  fate  than  they 
deserved. 

• The  frozen  overseer  was  completely  smashed  be- 
neath the  engine. 

Whether  the  “ Doctor”  really  died  from  the  ef- 
fects of  cold  and  the  chloroform  I can  not  tell,  and 
do  not  like  to  think. 

lie  also  was  a bruised  and  almost  shapeless  mass ; ' 
both  had  died  painless  deaths. 

The  engineer  and  stoker  of  the  train  which  ran 
into  us  had  jumped  into  the  snow,  and  were  unhurt. 

The  passengers  were  very  jew,  and,  surprising  to 
say,  only  one  was  killed. 

We  made  great  fires  of  the  debris,  and  waited 
the  morning,  when  help  should  come. 

Amidst  all  the  horrors  of  the  scens  I felt  a thrill 
of  happiness  in  having  Alice  looking  . n.e  as  her 
sole  protector,  and  through  the  n:  ht  laying  her 
head  on  my  shoulder,  in  sheer  w ariness  and  ex- 
haustion, suffering  my  arms  to  support  her. 

I felt  as  if  I had  known  her  for  years.  Was  the 
gentle  girl  who  leaned  unconsciously  on  me,  whom 
I had  met  under  such  strange  circumstances — was 
she  soon  to  be  severed  from  me?  No!  never!  ( 
And  with  the  thought  I clasped  her  closer  to  my 
heart. 

At  last  help  came : about  five  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing an  express  came  from  K , expecting  to  find 

a breakdown : they  took  us  up,  and  we  arrived  at 
R about  eight  o’clock. 

I asked  Alice  what  she  would  wish  to  do. 

In  some  confiision  she  said : 

“I  know  not  what  to  say!"  But,  putting  her 
little  hand  in  mine,  she  said : “ Will  you,  who  have 
watched  over  me  through  that  dreadful  night,  who 
have  saved  me  from  horrors  of  which  I can  not 
think,  see  me  safe  back  to  my  own  home — my  own 
indeed  now  ? — it  will  be  very  lonely,  no  one  to  wel- 
come me  but  the  servants ; but  it  is  my  right  place. 
Am  I asking  too  much  ?’’ 

Need  I tell  the  reader  my  answer? 

I offered  myself,  a poor  surveyor,  as  her  husband 
as  well  as  protector. 

She  did  not  say  no. 

The  railway  accident  was  universally  believed  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  deaths  of  Alice's  uncle,  the  over- 
seer, and  the  “ Doctor;”  Alice,  with  pardonable  de- 
ception, explaining  that  th^  “ Doctor,”  not  finding 

Dr.  W at  his  own  town,  insisted  on  going  on  to 

the  next,  to  some  other  surgeon. 

Alice  and  I have  now  lived  happily  for  years ; 
but  we  never  see  the  snow  lying  thickly  on  the 
ground  without  shuddering  at  the  recollection  of 
the  night  we  passed  in  the  snow-drift. 


ABOUT  CATS. 

The  palmy  days  for  cats  were  in  the  times  of 
Egypt’s  power  as  a nation,  some  500  years  b.c. 
They  were  held  then  as  sacred  as  dogs  or  crocodiles, 
and  death  was  the  penalty  for  killing  them.  From 
their  nocturnal  habits  and  glossy  fur  the  Egyptians 
deemed  them  symbolical  of  the  moon,  and  a golden 
cat  was  worshiped  at  Syene.  Herodotus  tells  us 
some  marvels  about  them.  The  “ toms,” it  seems, 
in  his  time,  had  a peculiar  liking  for  making  away 
with  kittens — a veiy  fortunate  thing,  too,  or  the 
land  would  have  been  overrun  with  cats.  Crown- 
ing wonder  of  all,  when  a fire  breaks  out  the  sole 
care  of  the  natives  is  to  keep  the  cats  from  it,  to  do 
which  they  post  themselves  as  guards  round  the 
burning  house,  and  take  no  thought  for  putting  out 
the  flames.  A divine  impulse,  however  (says  the 
chronicler),  seizes  the  cats;  they  dart  under  the 
men,  or  leap  over  them,  and  fling  themselves  into 
tho  flames.  Then  great  mourning  takes  possession 
of  the  land.  If  a cat  were  found  dead  in  anyone’s 
house  the  inmates  had  to  shave  off  their  eyebrows. 
The  defunct  animals  were  carried  into  the  temples, 
where  they  were  embalmed,  and  solemnly  deposited 
in  the  city  Bubastis.  Specimens  may  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum.  Very  different  is  their  fate 
at  modem  Rome.  A recent  traveler  tells  us  they 
are  there  as  highly  esteemed  for  culinary  purposes 
as  puppy-dogs  in  China.  If  you  have  a roast  hare 
for  dinner  you  had  better  not  make  too  many  in- 
quiries as  to  what  kind  of  “ Pussy”  it  was  before  it 
came  into  the  chefs  hands. 

The  ancient  physicians  had  a firm  belief  in  the 
healing  powers  of  different  portions  of  this  animal, 
probably  from  some  confusion  existing  in  their 
minds  with  regard  to  its  own  nine  lives.  One  of 
them  gives  us,  as  a valuable  recipe  to  cure  fevers, 
two  pints  of  water  mixed  with  three  drops  of  blood 
taken  from  the  ear  of  an  ass,  and  certain  parts  of  a 
cat’s  digestive  organs  ! The  claw  of  an  owl,  or  a 
wolf’s  eye  was  a good  external  application  to  ac- 
company this  dose.  Catching  at  the  slightest  verb- 
al resemblance,  their  system  of  medicine  would  at 
present  be  well  represented  by  prescribing  a cat  in 
a case  of  catalepsy.  The  very  ashes  of  the  animal, 
sprinkled  where  mice  were,  would  prove  quite  suf- 
ficient to  scare  them  away,  according  to  Pliny's  be- 
lief. 

The  popular  sayings  connected  with  cats  are  so 
numerous,  that  they  might  be  utterances  of  Father 
Cats  himself,  whose  poems  are  so  grateful  to  the 
Dutch  peasantry.  Their  tenacity  of  life  comes  out 
in  the  proverb,  “Care  killed  the  cat.”  Their  fa- 
miliar presence  at  every  one’s  hearth  is  alluded  to 
in  “A  cat  may  look  at  a king.”  Indeed,  there 
could  be  no  legal  hamlet  in  the  old  Welsh  constitu- 
tions unless  it  possessed  a cat.  We  confess  our- 
selves puzzled  as  to  the  explanation  of  the  Scotch 
proverb,  “Grinning  like  a Cheshire  cat,”  unless  it 
alludes  to  their  uniform  cheerfulness  in  that  coun- 


an  utter  abhorrence  of  cats.  We  know  a lady  who 
can  not  stay  in  the  same  house  with  one,  and  knows 
its  hateful  presence  instinctively,  even  before  she 
sees  it.  Blue-eyed  cats,  oddly  enough,  are  always 
deaf. 

Mr.  Darwin  has  a curious  speculation  how  a scar- 
city of  cats  in  any  rural  district  would  soon  affect 
the  neighboring  vegetation,  as  the  field  animals 
they  prey  upon  would,  of  course,  proportionally  in- 
crease, and  their  greater  numbers  would  in  turn  tell 
upon  vegetable  life.  Cats  have  always  been  known 
. to  have  a strong  passion  for  the  scent  of  valerian ; 
they  are  also  very  fond  of  rolling  over  the  pretty 
blue  nemophila  of  our  gardens;  so  horticulturists 
should  take  precautions  accordingly.  The  best  mode 
of  prevention,  we  may  suggest,  is  to  keep  a small 
terrier. 

Much  as  we  hate  cats  about  our  houses,  how- 
ever, they  are  capable  of  very  strong  attachments. 
We  have  known  more  than  one  instance  where  they 
have  followed  their  benefactor  in  his  country  walks 
like  a dog.  It  is  upon  record,  too,  how  an  ances- 
tor of  Wyatt  the  poet  was  fed  and  preserved  by  a 
cat  when  confined  in  the  Tower  by  Richard  III.  As 
for  its  sagacity,  we  knew  one  that  belonged  to  an 
old  lady  which,  at  her  invitation,  would  ascend  the 
tea-table  after  she  had  finished  her  potations,  look 
askant  a minute  at  the  narrow-necked  cream-jug, 
and  then  (quietly  sitting  down  by  it)  would  insert 
the  tip  of  her  tail,  and  draw  it  forth  with  the  liquid 
covering  it.  The  process  she  repeated  till  the  jug 
was  empty,  with  much  apparent  satisfaction.  An- 
other had  the  curious  taste  strongly  developed  in  it 
of  ascending  to  the  open  bedroom  windows  of  an  old 
mansion  by  means  of  the  climbers  on  the  walls,  and 
then  making  away  with  all  the  soap  the  washing- 
stands  contained. 

Considering  how  much  the  cat  abhors  cold  water, 
our  readers  must  often  have  wondered  why  sea-far- 
ing men  are  so  fond  of  taking  the  animal  with  them 
on  a voyage.  This  is  explained  by  two  circum- 
stances. Marine  insurance  does  not  cover  damage 
done  to  cargo  by  the  depredations  of  rats ; but  if 
the  owner  of  the  damaged  goods  can  prove  that  the 
ship  was  sent  to  sea  unfurnished  with  a cat  he  can 
recover  damages  from  the  shipmaster.  Again,  a 
ship  found  at  sea  with  no  liv'  ag  creature  on  board 
is  considered  a derelict,  and  is  forfeited  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, tho  finders,  or  the  Queen.  It  has  often 
happened  that,  after  a slr'p  has  been  abandoned, 
some  domestic  animal  — a dog,  a canary-bird,  or 
most  frequently  a cat,  fr  m its  hatred  of  facing  tho 
waves— has  saved  the  vessel  from  being  condemned 
as  a derelict.  A singu’ar  occurrence  of  this  kind 
was  related  in  the  papers  last  winter.  A vessel  was 
found  abandoned  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland, 
with  only  a cat  on  board : a crew  that  boarded  her 
navigated  her  safely  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  Kin- 
tyro  coast,  when  another  stovm  broke  upon  the  ill- 
fated  ship.  She  soon  went  to  pieces,  and  the  crew 
were  drowned,  with  the  exception  of  the  mate,  who 
drifted  to  shore  on  a pit  * of  wreck.  At  the  last 
moment  the  cat  sprang  on  to  his  neck  and  clung 
there  till  they  were  both  washed  ashore,  when  she 
concealed  herself  among  the  rocks,  and  will  not 
probably  care  any  more  to  tempt  the  sea. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

An  Englishman  on  his  return  from  a hunting  excursion 
in  India  was  asked  how  he  liked  tiger-hunting.  He  re- 
plied, “It  is  very  good  sport  as  you  hunt  the  tiger;  but, 
if  hard  pressed,  he  sometimes  takes  it  into  his  head  to 
hunt  you,  and  then  it  has  its  drawbacks." 


An  infamous  old  bachelor  being  asked  if  he  ever  wit- 
nessed a public  execution,  replied,  “No,  but  I once  saw  a 
marriage.” 


The  age  of  a young  lady  is  now  expressed  according  to 
the  present  style  of  skirts,  by  saying  that  eighteen  springs 
have  passed  over  her  head. 


Of  what  trade  is  the  sun  ?— A tanner. 


What  fish  is  most  valued  by  a loving  wife  ? — Her-ring. 


When  is  a man  thinner  than  a lath? — When  he's  a 
shaving. 


The  husband  who  devoured  his  wife  with  kisses  found 
afterward  that  she  disagreed  with  him. 


Mrs.  Partington  says  that  because  dancing-girls  are 
stars,  it  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  regarded  as 
heavenly  bodies. 


French  sorrow  and  sentiment  are  illustrated  at  Mont- 
martre cemetery,  where  a tombstone  has  been  erected  with 
a colossal  tear  carved  on  it,  and  the  words  underneath, 
“Judge  how  we  loved  him!” 


In  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  in  a lunacy  case,  a wit- 
ness, a laundress,  was  asked  with  respect  to  the  defend- 
ant. “Was  she  abstemious?”  Witness  (evidently  not 
knowing  the  meaning  of  the  word) : “I  never  saw  her  so.” 


A young  man  advertises  for  a situation  as  son-in-law  in 
a respec-nble  family.  Would  have  no  objection,  he  says, 
to  go  a short  distance  into  the  country. 


Rather  m. expected  was  the  reply  of  the  urchin,  who,  on 
being  arraign.  1 for  playing  marbles  on  Sunday,  and  stern- 
ly asked,  “ Do  you  know  where  those  little  boys  go  to  who 
play  marbles  on  Sunday?”  replied  innocently — “Yes; 
some  on  ’em  goes  to  the  common,  and  some  on  'em  goes 
down  by  the  side  of  the  river.” 


On  a chitreh,  whose  cellar  was  rented  as  a wine-vault,  a 
wag  inscribed : 

There’s  a Spirit  above 
And  a spirit  below, 

A Spirit  of  love 
And  a spirit  of  woe — 

The  Spirit  above 
Is  the  Spirit  Divine, 

The  spirit  below 
Is  the  spirit  of  wine. 


“Ah,  Jemmy,”  said  a sympathizing  friend  to  a man 
who  was  just  too  late  for  the  train,  “you  did  not  mn  fast 
enough.”  “ Yes,  I did,'  said  Jemmy,  “I  ran  fast  enough, 
but  I did  not  start  soon  enough.” 


A young  man  in  California,  whose  New  England  friends 
had  ceased  to  correspond  with  him,  woke  up  their  interest 
by  sending  letters  to  business  men  in  his  native  place,  in- 
quiring the  price  of  a tolerably-sized  farm.  Seven  affec- 
tionate letter#  came  from  friends  by  return  of  poet,  and 
two  or  three  a day  have  come  ever  since,  including  one 
from  an  old  (and  cold)  sweet-heart. 

A sentimental  cook  says : “ It  does  not  follow  that  two 
persons  are  fit  to  marry  because  both  are  good.  Milk  is 
good,  and  mustard  is  good,  but  they  are  not  good  for  each 


Book  for  Fishermen. — “Crabbe’s  Talcs.” 


Tho  gentleman  who  was  lately  tied  to  time  has  been  re- 
leased. 


“ PU  drop  you  a line  in  a moment,”  as  the  fisherman 
said  to  the  trout. 


A company — capital  $600,000 — has  been  started  to  sup- 
ply non-combustible  starch.  It  has  not  a chance  of  suc- 
cess, for  it  is  impossible  to  conquer  the  feminine  love  of  a 
“ flame  1” 


THINGS  NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN. 

If  you  see  a man  go  into  a tavern  it  is  c sure  sign  he  is 
out  of  spirits,  and  likely  to  be  ale-ing. 

If  a young  lady  disobeys  her  father  it  is  apparent  she  is 
disobeying. 

When  a man  throws  up  an  appointment  he  is  generally 
sick  of  it. 

A man  going  to  sleep  in  a field  is  sure  to  “lie  on  the 
face  of  nature." 

When  a servant-maid  is  blown  up  It  is  usually  through 
her  own  carelessness. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  is  but  one  cat  in  Cat- 
alonia. 


“Well,  Sambo,  what’s  yer  up  to  nowadays?”  “Oh, 
I is  the  carp’ner  and  jiner.”  “ He ! I guess  yer  is.  What 
department  do  you  perform?"  “What  department?  Why, 
I does  the  circular  work.”  “What’s  dat?"  “Why,  I 
turns  the  grindstone.” 


Why  is  a young  lady  weeping  in  secret  like  a rebel  gun- 
boat ?— Because  it  is  a private-tsar. 


' Calamitous  Accident. — A poor,  thoughtless  old  gen- 
tleman sat  down,  the  other  day,  on  the  spur  of  the  momen  t. 
His  screams  were  frightful. 

TRUTH  IN  PARENTHESES. 

I really  take  it  very  kind. 

Tills  visit,  Mrs.  Skinner, 

I have  not  seen  you  such  an  age — . 

(The  creature's  come  to  dinner!) 

Your  daughters,  too,  what  loves  of  girls — 

What  heads  for  painters’  easels! 

Come  here,  and  kiss  the  baby,  dear — 

(And  give  it  perhaps  the  measles). 

What,  little  Clara  left  at  home  ? 

Well,  now,  I call  that  shabby; 

I should  have  loved  to  kiss  her  so— 

(A  flabby,  dabby  babby). 

And  Mr.  S ■,  I hope  he's  well? 

Although  he  lives  so  handy,  • 

He  never  now  comes  in  to  sup — 

(The  better  for  my  brandy!)  . 

Come,  take  a seat,  I long  to  hear 
About  Matilda's  marriage; 

You’ve  come,  of  course,  to  spend  the  dny?- 
(Thank  Heaven,  I hear  the  carriage  1) 

What,  must  you  go?— next  time  I hope 
You’ll  give  me  longer  measure; 

Nay,  I will  see  you  down  the  stairs — 

(With  most  uncommon  pleasure). 

Good-by— good-by— remember  all; 

Next  time  you’ll  stay  to  dinner? 

(Now,  David,  mind  I'm  “ not  at  home” 

In  future  to  the  Skinners.) 


In  a discussion  with  a temperance  lecturer,  a toper  asked, 
If  water  rots  your  boots,  what  effect  must  it  have  on  the 
coat  of  your  stomach  ?" 


Why  is  a pig  the  most  provident  of  animals.?— Because 
he  always  carries  a spare-rib  or  two  about  him. 
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A VETERAN  ON  FURLOUGH. 


THE  STAG  DANCE. 

Our  soldiers  believe  in  the  literal  interpretation 
of  the  dictum  of  the  Wise  Man  that  “ there  is  a 
time  to  dance.”  But  to  put  their  faith  into  works 
is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  owing  to  the 


lack  of  partners  of  the  feminine  persuasion.  How- 
ever, by  imagining  a bearded  and  pantalooned  fel- 
low to  be  of  “t’other  kind,”  they  succeed  in  get- 
ting up  what  they  call  a “ Stag  Dance,”  which  is 
better  than  none,  as  is  shown  by  the  intense  inter- 
est evinced  by  the  spectators. 


Our  Veteran  Soldiers,  the  heroes  of  many  a hard- 
fought  field — and  of  what  is  perhaps  still  harder  to 
endure,  of  many  a long  march  and  weary  encamp- 
ment— are  now  returning  by  thousands  for  a brief 


visit  to  their  loved  ones  at  home,  bofore  returning 
to  the  field.  The  scene  which  our  artist  has  depict- 
ed, where  a returned  veteran  is  telling  his  story  of 
that  war,  a part  of  which  he  was,  is  this  day  being 
enacted  in  thousands  of  homes  in  every  section  of 
the  broad  Union. 
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LILY’S  BALL. 

Lily  gave  a party, 

And  her  little  playmates  all, 

Gaily  dress’d,  came  in  their  best 
To  dance  at  Lily’s  ball. 

Little  Quaker  Primrose 
Sat  and  never  stirr’d, 

And,  except  in  whispers, 

Never  spoke  a word. 

Tulip  fine  and  Dahlia 
Shone  in  silk  and  satin; 

Learned  old  Convolvulus 

Was  tiresome  with  his  Latin. 

Snowdrop  nearly  fainted 
Because  the  room  was  hot, 

And  went  away  before  the  rest 
With  sweet  Forget-me-not. 

Pansy  danced  with  Daffodil, 

Rose  with  Violet; 

Silly  Daisy  fell  in  love 
With  pretty  Mignonnette. 

But  when  they  danced  the  country  dance, 
One  could  scarcely  tell 
Which  of  these  two  danced  it  best— 
Cowslip  or  Heather-bell. 

Between  the  dances,  when  they  all 
Were  seated  in  their  places, 

I thought  I’d  never  seen  before 
So  many  pretty  faces. 

But  of  all  the  pretty  maidens 
1 saw  at  lily’s  ball, 

Darling  Lily  was  to  me 
The  sweetest  of  them  all. 

And  when  the  dance  was  over, 

They  went  down  stairs  to  sup, 

And  each  had  a taste  of  honey-cake, 

With  dew  in  a butter-cup. 

And  all  were  dress'd  to  go  away 
Before  the  set  of  sun  ; 

And  Lily  said  “Good-by!”  and  gave 
A kiss  to  every  one. 

And  before  the  moon  or  a single  star 
Was  shining  overhead 
Lily  and  all  her  little  friends 
Were  fast  asleep  in  bed. 


ONWARD. 

Nor  look,  nor  footstep  backward  turn, 
Though  many  a vanished  scene  be  fair; 
There ’8  leso  nepenthe  in  the  urn 
Of  Memory  than  despair. 

The  Future  we  can  carve  at  will — 

The  sculptured  Past  defies  our  skill. 

Why  summon  up  the  weird  array 
Of  spectres  false — Delusion’s  train? 

The  idols  Time  has  proved  of  clay 
Will  ne’er  be  gold  again: 

Nor  deftest  alchemy  restore 

The  treasures  that  we  prized  of  yore. 

The  wreaths  that  decked  our  youthful  brows 
Have  lost  their  brightness  and  perfume; 
We’ll  weave  our  crown  from  fresher  boughs, 
And  flowers  of  richer  bloom ! 

And  brighter  sunbeams  than  of  old 
Shall  change  our  sails  to  beaten  gold. 

We  will  not  think  of  reef  or  wreck, 

Of  latent  dangers  hurried  o’er, 

Of  storms  that  whilom  swept  our  deck; 

Our  Pharos  shines  before, 

And  gilds  the  waves  that  ceaseless  sweep 
On  to  the  vast  eternal  deep. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Morton’s  Gold  Pens  are  now  sold  at  the 
?arae  prices  as  before  the  commencement  of  the  war ; this 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  Manufacturer's  improvements  in 
machinery,  his  present  large  Retail  Business  and  Cash-in- 
Advance  System ; for,  until  he  commenced  advertising, 
his  business  was  done  on  Credit  and  strictly  icitk  the  Trade. 

The  Morton  Gold  Pens  are  the  only  ones  sold  at  old 
prices,  as  the  makers  of  all  other  gold  pens  charge  the 
Premium  on  the  Gold,  Government  Tax,  &c. ; but  Mor- 
ton  has  in  no  case  changed  liia  prices,  Wholesale  or  Retail. 

Of  the  great  numbers  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the 
World  during  the  past  few  years,  not  one  in  a thousand 
has  failed  to  reach  its  destination  in  safety ; showing  that 
the  Morton  Gold  Pen  can  be  obtained  by  any  one,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  at  the  same  price,  postage  only  excepted. 

Reader,  you  can  have  an  enduring,  always  ready,  and 
reliable  Gold  Pen,  exactly  adapted  to  your  hand  and  style 
of  writing,  which  will  do  your  writing  vastly  cheaper  than 
Steel  Pens;  and  at  the  present  almost  universal  High- 
Pressure  Price  of  everything,  you  can  have  a Morton  Gold 
Pen  cheaper,  in  proportion  to  the  labor  spent  upon  it  and 
material  used,  than  any  other  Gold  Pen  in  the  World. 
If  yon  want  one,  see  “The  Pen  is  Mightier  than  the 
Sword,”  in  next  column. 

Dyspepsia  Tablets, 

For  Indigestion,  Heartburn,  Ac.,  manufactured  only  by 
'.  G.  WELLING,  and  sold  by  druggists  generally.  50 
ents  per  box.  Depot  No.  207  Centre  St.,  New  York, 
second  floor.  Sent  free  by  mail  for  65  cents. 


“ HPHE  PEN  IS  MIGHTIER  THAN  THE 

A SWORD.” 

THE  GOLD  PEN—THE  BEST  OF  ALL  PENS, 
MORTON’S  GOLD  PENS, 

T1I10  BEST  PENS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

On  receipt  of  any  of  the  following  sums  in  Cash,  the 
Subscriber  will  send  by  return  mail,  or  otherwise,  aH  di- 
rected, a Gold  Pen  or  Pens — selecting  the  same  according 
to  description,  viz. : 

GOLD  PENS  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  25  cents,  the  Magic  Pen ; for  38  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen ; for  50  cents,  the  Always-Ready  Pen ; for  75  cents, 
the  Elegant  Pen ; and  for  $1,  the  Excelsior  Pen — These 
Pens  are  not  numbered,  but  correspond  in  sizes  to  numbers 
2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6 respectively. 

THE  SAME  PENS  IN  SILVER-PLATED  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  50  cents,  the  Magic  Pen ; for  75  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen ; for  $1,  the  Always-Ready  Pen ; for  $1  25,  the  Ele- 
gant Pen ; and  for  $1  50,  the  Excelsior  Pen. 

These  are  Well-Finished,  Good-Writing  Gold  Pens,  with 
Iridosmin  Points,  the  average  wear  of  every  one  of  which 
will  far  outlast  a gross  of  the  best  Steel  Pens ; although 
they  are  unwarranted,  and,  therefore,  not  exchangeable. 
MORTON’S  WARRANTED  PENS. 

The  name  “A.  Morton,"  “Number,”  and  “Quality,” 
are  stamped  on  the  following  Pens,  and  the  pointB  are  war- 
ranted for  six  months,  except  against  accident 
The  Numbers  indicate  size  only:  No.  1 being  the  small- 
est, No.  6 the  largest,  adapted  for  the  pocket;  No.  4 the 
smallest,  and  No.  10  the  largest  Mammoth  Gold  Pen,  for 
the  desk. 

Long  and  Medium  Nibs  of  ail  sizes  and  qualities.  Short 
Nibs  of  Numbers  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  and  made  only  of  first 
quality. 

The  Long  and  Short  Nibs  are  fine  pointed ; the  Medium 
Nibs  are  Broad,  Coarse  Business  points.  The  engravings 
are  fac-similes  of  the  sizes  and  styles. 

GOLD  PENS,  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  $0  75  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  S Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  00  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  3 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  25,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  50,  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  8 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  5 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $2  25,  a No  6 Pen;  $2  75  a No.  7 Pen;  $3  25  a No.  8 
Pen ; $4  a No.  9 Pen ; $5  No.  10  Pen — all  1st  quality. 
THE  SAME  GOLD  PENS,  IN  SILVER  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  $1  50  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  3 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  00,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  5 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  50  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $3  00,  a No.  5 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $3  50,  a No.  6 Pen,  1st  quality. 

GOLD  PENS,  ALL  FIRST  QUALITY,  IN  SILVER- 
MOUNTED  DESK  HOLDERS. 

For  $2  00  a No.  4 Pen ; for  $2  25  a No.  5 Pen ; for  $2  75 
a No.  6 Pen ; for  $3  50  a No.  7 Pen. 

For  $4  09  a No.  8 Pen ; for  $5  a No.  9 Pen ; and  for  $6  a 
No.  10  Pen. 

The  “1st  Quality”  are  pointed  with  the  very  best  Iri- 
dcgmin  Points,  carefully  selected,  and  none  of  this  quality 
are  sold  with  the  slightest  imperfection  which  skill  and 
the  closest  sertiny  can  detect. 

The  “ 2d  Quality"  are  superior  to  any  Pens  made  by  him 
previous  to  the  year  1860. 

The  “ 3d  Quality"  he  intends  shall  equal  In  respect  to 
Durability,  Elasticity  and  Good  Writing  Qualities  (the 
only  true  considerations)  any  Gold  Pens  made  elsewhere. 

In  regard  to  the  Cheap  Gold  Pens,  he  begs  leave  to  say 
that,  previous  to  operating  his  New  and  Patented  Ma- 
chines, he  could  not  have  made  as  Good  Writing  and  Du- 
rable Pens,  for  the  price,  had  the  Gold  been  furnished  gra- 
tuitously. 

Parties  ordering  must  in  all  instances  specify  the 
“ Name"  or  the  “ Number”  and  Quality"  of  the  Pens 
wanted , and  be  particular  to  describe  the  kind  they  pre- 
fer— whether  stiff  or  limber , coarse  or  fine. 

All  remittances  sent  by  mall  in  registered  letters  are  at 
my  risk:  and  to  all  who  send  twenty  cents  (the  charge  for 
registering),  in  addition  to  the  price  of  goods  ordered,  I 
will  guaranty  their  safe  delivery. 

Parties  sending  Gold  or  Silver  will  be  allowed  the  full 
premium  on  the  day  received. 

TO  CLUBS  — A discount  of  10  per  cent  will  be  allowed 
on  sums  of  $12,  of  15  per  cent,  on  $24,  and  of  20  per  cent. 
on  $40,  if  sent  to  one  address  at  one  time. 

Address,  A.  MORTON, 

No.  25  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


Ballard  Patent 
| Breech  Loading  Rifles  and 
Carbines- 

Carrying  the  copper  water-proof  cartridge, 
“ nnd  also  using  ordinary  loose  ammunition. 
This  arm  is  now  admitted  by  all  competitors  to  be  superior 
to  any  other  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Its  simple  con- 
struction and  perfect  workmanship  nre  a sure  guarantee 
against  getting  out  of  order.  The  great  advantage  of  load- 
ing with  either  fixed  or  loose  ammunition  alone  makes  it 
superior  to  all  others.  These  arms  are  made  for  both 
sporting  and  military  purposes,  and  have  been  adopted 
both  by  the  General  Government  and  a number  of  States. 
We  have  the  highest  testimonials  of  their  efficiency  and 
durability. 

We  also  offer  to  the  Public  our  new  Cartridge  and  loose 
ammunition  loading  revolver.  This  arm  has  no  equal  aa 
a belt  or  pocket  weapon.  No  one  wishing  a firet-class  am 
should  be  without  one. 

For  further  particulars  send  for  descriptive  circular. 

P.  S.  Do  not  forget  that  both  Riflai  and  Pistols  may  be 
used  with  either  copper  cartridge  or  loose  ammunition. 
MEKWIN  & BRAY,  Sole  Agents, 

262  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Elliot’s  New  Repeaters 

Are  now  ready.  The  most  safe,  compact,  durable,  effect- 
ive, sure,  and  reliable  Revolvers  made.  Carry  large  balls 
(No.  32  cartridge),  are  rapidly  loaded  and  fired— conve- 
niently carried  in  the  vest — whole  length  five  incheB — 
four  barrrels— ench  rifled  gain  twist.  The  Trade  supplied. 

ELLIOT  ARMS  CO.,  494  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


T OYE,  COURTSHIP,  AND  MARRIAGE.”— All, 
±J  bora  to  love,  and  to  be  Loved.  Mistakes,  Un- 
appy  Marriages,  The  Remedy,  Love — signs,  in  the  face, 
eeri-t  of  Beauty.  A Woman's  Experience.  Falling  in 
■ove.  To  improve  the  Complexion— with  numerous  illus- 
rative  Portraits— in  Jan.  Double  No.  Phrenological 
ournal.  The  first  of  a new  vol.  Only  15  eta.  Or  $1  50 
.year.  Fowler*  fc,. 


New  Corps  Pin. 

We  can  now  offer  to  Officers  and  all  members  of  the 
Army  our  new  style  Corps  1’in,  in  Fine  Gold  Plate,  richly 
enameled  and  chased,  with  the  Corps  designation  in  Fine 
Inlaid  Enamel  in  Division  colors,  being  the  richest,  neat- 
est, and  finest  Pin  ever  offered.  Mailed  free  for  One  Dol- 
lar. GEO.  DEMERIT  & CO.,  Jewelers,  303  Broadway, 
N.  Y. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


United  States 

Sanitary  Commission. 

“ What  is  it  doing  to  economise  the  Life  and  Health 
of  our  Soldiers  ?” 

Is  it  using  all  the  means  Providence  has  placed  within 
its  reach,  or  is  it  stiff-necked,  and  determined  that  so 
GREAT  a REMEDY  as 

Brandreth’s  Pills 

shall  not  be  used  “ to  economise  the  life  and  health  of  our 
Soldiers  I” 


Head-Quarters  for  Veteran,  Caval- 
ry, Army  Corps,  Company,  and 
Division  Pins  of  every  Descrip- 
tion. 

On  the  receipt  of  $1, 1 will  send  you  a Solid  Silver  Shield, 
or  either  Army  Corps,  Division,  or  Co.  Pin  with  your 
Name,  Regt.,  and  Co.  handsomely  engraved  upon  it,  or  a 
fine  Gold  Pen  with  Extension  Case  and  Pencil,  or  a new 
style  Vest  Chain  or  Neck  Chain,  or  a California  Diamond 
Ring  or  Pin,  or  a Seal  Stone  Ring ; and  for  $1  50,  I will 
send  you  a Solid  Silver  new  style  Cavalry  Pin,  engraved 
as  above.  Agents  sending  for  10  or  more  Pins  at  ouo  time 
will  be  allowed  15  cents  each. 

B.  T.  HAYWARD, 

Manufacturing  Jeweler,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Sagacious  men  believe  that  the  administration  of 
BRANDRETH’S  PILLS,  in  its  “Homes”  and  as  “Spe- 
cial Relief,”  would  more  than  quadruple  the  present  val- 
ue to  the  “ Life  and  Health  of  our  Soldiers.” 

Let  the  following  testimony  from 

SIXTY  RETURNED  VOLUNTEERS 
be  studied  by  members  of  the  United  States  Sanitary 
Commission.  If  these  statements  are  true,  can  they  be 
doing  their  duty  as  CHRISTIAN  MEN  in  not  using  the 
means  Providence  has  placed  within  their  reach? 

FRIENDS  OF  SOLDIERS, 

READ! 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS  PROTECT  FROM  THE  AR- 
ROWS OF  DISEASE,  USUALLY  AS  FATAL  TO  SOL- 
DIERS AS  THE  BULLETS  OF  THE  FOE 

Sing  Sing,  Oct.  20,  1863. 

We,  the  undersigned,  surviving  members  of  Company 

F,  Seventeenth  New  York  State  Volunteers,  hereby  certi-  ■ 
fy  that  we  have  used  Brandreth's  Pills  during  our  two 
years'  service,  and  to  them  we  attribute  the  fact  that  our 
constitutions  are  uninjured  by  the  necessary  hardships 
and  privations  of  a soldier's  life  in  the  field.  In  costive- 
ness,  colds,  chills,  diarrhcBa,  dysentery,  and  typhoid  fe-  : 
ver,  their  prompt  use  cured  us  in  a few  days.  Our  health 
was  often  restored  without  having  been  entered  on  the 
sick  list;  in  fact,  a single  dose  of  four  or  five  pills  usually 
cured  what,  under  the  regular  treatment,  would  have  been 
a serious  sickness.  Others,  who  appeared  to  be  sick  In  uo 
respect  different  to  us,  but  who  used  the  remedies  pre- 
scribed by  the  regimental  surgeon,  either  died  or  were  sick 
for  weeks  in  the  hospital. 

When  we  left  Sing  Sing,  In  June,  1861,  you  gave  us  a 
supply  of  these  Pills,  and  we  feel  sure,  from  our  experi- 
ence, that  if  every  soldier  was  supplied  with  this  medicine, 
the  general  health  of  the  army  would  be  greatly  improved. 
For  ourselves,  it  Is  our  sole  remedy,  answering  all  our 
wants  in  the  way  of  physic,  and  we  have  known  and  test- 
ed it  from  our  childhood,  and  our  parents  before  ns. 

John  Vickers,  Captain,  Patrick  Cullen,  Ath  Sergeant, 

J.  L.  Smith,  1st  Lieutenant,  Ben.i.  F.  Brown,  1 st  Corporal 
William  See,  1st  Sergeant,  Wm.  Mathers,  2 d Corporal , 

G.  H.  Dearing,2d  Sergeant,  N^ah  W.  Miller,  3d  Corporal, 
Dennis  Shay,  3d  Sergeant,  Tnso.  Crofut,  Drummer, 

Geo.  B.  Coe,  Drummer. 


Francis  J.  Jennings, 
William  W.  Campbell, 
William  J.  Chariton, 
Albert  Wesley, 

John  W.  Griffin, 
William  Holmes, 
William  W.  Rider, 
Martin  See, 

George  Ackerley, 
Hiram  Beagle, 

Alfred  Wilkins, 
William  Griffin, 

George  Ayles, 

William  J.  P.  Hewett, 
John  L.  Brandenburgh, 
Thomas  A.  barlow, 
Henry  Hannah, 
William  Waldron, 

John  Conover, 

Jacob  Baker, 


PRIVATES. 

Lewis  B.  Cox, 

Albert  Lane, 

Ellis  Jones, 

Wm.  Van  Wart, 
James  B.  Crorut, 
Roscoe  K.  Watson, 
Frederick  Hunt, 
William  Tuttle, 
Jotham  Carpenter, 
Charles  Wright, 
Sanford  Olmstead, 
Fuller  Carpenter, 
Jamas  Bentley, 
Robert  W.  Westcott, 
Jacob  H.  Dyckman, 
John  M.  Bodine, 
James  N.  Dines, 
Edgar  Waldron, 
Warren  Wright, 
David  Baker. 


T.  B.  Lane,  1st  Lieut.,  38th  N.  Y.  Vols. 

M.  C.  Earle,  1st  Sergt.,  Co.  D,  176th  N.  Y.  Vols. 
\Vm.  Knight,  Co.  I,  6th  N.  Y.  Artillery. 

Abram  H.  Miller,  Co.  I,  6th  N.  Y.  Artillery. 
Millard  F.  Lanning,  Musician , 1st  N.  Y.  Vol*. 
Wm.  Kenny,  Co.  B,  Berdan’s  Sharpshooters. 
Cassius  Bishop,  Co.  E,  19th  N.  Y.  Vol*. 

Elliot  See,  Co.  B,  38th  N.  Y.  Vols. 

Daniel  Gillis,  Sergt.,  Co.  B,  3d  N.  Y.  Vol*. 
Caleb  S.  Frlsbie,  Co.  B,  5th  N.  Y.  Vol*. 


Statb  op  New  York, 

Westchester  Co.,  ss. : 

I,  William  M.  Skinner,  a Notary  Public,  duly  commis- 
sioned and  sworn,  residing  in  the  Village  of  Sing  Sing, 
County  and  State  aforesaid,  do  hereby  certify,  that  the 
names  of  the  sixty  persons  subscribed  to  the  Certificate, 
hereto  annexed,  dated  Oct.  26,  1863,  concerning  the  vnl- 
ue  and  efficacy  of  Brandreth’s  Pills,  beginning  with  Capt. 
John  Vickers  and  ending  with  Caleb  S.  Frisbie,  were 
Bigned  in  my  presence,  and  that  I,  at  their  request,  wit- 
nessed their  signatures  to  said  Certificate. 

I further  certify,  that  I am  well  acquainted  with  all  who 
signed  said  Certificate,  and  know  them  individually  to  be 
men  of  truth  and  veracity. 

In  witness  whereof  I have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name 
and  affixed  my  Official  Seal,  this,  eleventh  day  of 
January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

WM.  M.  SKINNER,  Notary  Public. 
State  of  New  York, 

County  of  Westchester,  ss. : • 

I,  Hiram  P.  Rowel,  Clerk  of  the  County  aforesaid,  and 
also  Clerk  of  the  Courts  in  and  for  said  County,  Do  Here- 
by Certify,  that 

WM.  M.  SKINNER,  Esquire, 
whose  name  is  subscribed  to  the  Certificate  of  the  Proof  or 
acknowledgment  of  the  annexed  Instrument,  and  en- 
dorsed thereon,  was,  on  the  day  of  the  date  of  the  said 
Certificate,  a Notary  Public,  in  and  for  said  County,  re- 
siding in  the  said  County,  appointed  and  sworn,  and  duly 
authorized  to  take  the  sn#ie  according  to  the  Kw*  of  the 
said  State.  And  further,  that  I am  well-^iquainted  with 


TAl-Llc 


\COU*K| 


The  only  enameled  “Turn-over"  Collar  made  in  met- 
als. Send  $1  for  a “ Turn-over"  or  75  cents  for  a “ Chok- 
er,” to  Box  5173  , nnd  receive  it  by  return  mail.  Ameri- 
can enameled  Metallic  Collar  Co.,  94  Pine  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  “RIDGEWOOD"  PATENT 

SMOKING  CASE. 


Most  ingenious  in  its  combination  of  the  Metallic  Case , 
containing  Pipe  and  Stem,  Matches  and  Pipe  Cleaner, 
with  a handsome  Tobacco  Vouch  attached,  filling  the  Pipe 
by  a valve,  without  use  of  the  fingers  or  waste  of  Tobacco, 
the  whole  securing  freedom  from  all  odor,  and  portable  as 
a Cigar  Case.  It  is  made  for  service,  of  various  styles,  at 
$1  50,  $2  00,  $2  25,  $2  50,  and  $3  00  to  $3  75  and  $5  00 ; 
the  two  latter  richly  plated  and  engraved.  Nothing  can 
excel  its  Comfort,  Utility,  and  Economy  for  all  Smokers, 
at  Home  or  Abroad,  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  As  a Pres- 
ent to  Friends,  as  a Gift  from  the  Ladies,  nothing  could 
be  more  acceptable.  FOR  THE  SOLDIER  OF 
ALL  RANKS,  in  Camp  or  on  the.  March,  it  is  invalu- 
able. Large  Orders,  with  commendation  from  all  point* 
in  the  Army,  daily  attest  this  fact.  Single  cases  sent  by 
mail,  paid  on  receipt  of  price,  and  25  cents. 

SEilTERS  i rill  appreciate  this  Case. 

Also,  The  Ridgewood  Smoking  Tobacco, 

Of  superior  quality  and  flavor,  in  packages  to  fill  the 
pouch  (about  a week's  smoking,  $2  25  per  doz.),  and  larger 
Bizes  for  the  General  Trade.  Smokers,  Dealers,  aud 
Sutlers  invited  to  call  and  examine  these  Goods.  Circu- 
lars  sent  on  order.  A liberal  Discount  to  Dealers. 

W A half-pound  Package  of  this  line  Tobacco,  full 
weight,  sent  (carefully  put  up)  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on 
receipt  of  $1  25.  All  Orders  receive  prompt  attention. 

RIDGEWOOD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Office  429  Broadway,  cor.  Howard  Street,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  HARNDEN’S  EXPRESS, 
No.  74  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 

SANITARY  FAIR” 

From  this  date  (January  15,  1864),  until  the  close  of 
the  great  Fairs  to  be  held  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
I will  give  to  one  of  the  above  Fairs  as  follows,  viz. : One 
box  (100  lbs.)  of  my  best  Soap  for  every  ten  boxes  (of  100 
lbs.  each)  sold  to  families.  Price,  10  jc.  per  lb.,  or  $10  50 
per  box  of  100  lbs. 

Every  one  may  thus  do  something  In  this  great  and  glo- 
rious work  of  sustaining  and  comforting  our  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers.  Send  your  order*  to  my  office,  No.  70 
Washington  Street,  giving  name  and  residence,  and  the 
Soap  will  be  delivered  at  your  residence  in  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Willinmsburgh,  or  Jersey  City,  free  of  express 
charge — you  paying  $10  60  on  delivery  of  the  Soap. 
When  you  order,  mentiou  that  you  do  so  after  reading 
this  notice,  and  I will  credit  ten  lbs.  soap  to  one  of  the 
above  Fairs — thus  making  100  lbs.  (or  one  box)  for  every 
ten  boxes  sold  as  above. 

Orders  received  from  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  will  be 
entered  as  donating  one  box  in  ten  to  the  Brooklyn  Fair. 
All  others  to  the  New  York  Fair. 

Persons  ordering  who  do  not  live  in  either  of  the  above 
named  four  cities  will  send  me  $10  50  by  mall,  and  I will 
deliver  the  Soap,  free  of  cartage,  on  board  such  steamboat 
or  railroad  as  they  may  direct. 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Nos.  64  to  74  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


Beware  the  Northeaster. 


Save  one  half  the  Fuel  ; exclude  Cold,  Wind,  Rain, 
and  Dust  from  Doors  and  Windows.  Local  Agents 
wanted  EVERY  wiiere.  Address  THE  PATENT  ME- 
TALLIC WEATHER  STRIP  CO.,  644  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  best  Substitutes  ter  Natural  Limbs 

ever  invented.  ( Lslablished  24  years.)  516  Broadway. 


the  handwriting  of  the  said  Notary  I ublic,  and  verily  be- 
lieve that  the  Signature  to  the  said  Certificate  is  genuine. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I >ave  hereunto  set  my  hand, 
nnd  affixed  the  Seal  of_V.e  said  Court*  and  County,  the 
12th  day  of  January,  1864. 

HIRAM  P.  ROWEL,  Clerk. 

Whiskers!  Whiskers!  -'!;.'  Oepieoi  wm  tore 

them  to  grow  mi  the  smoothest  face  in  21  days.  Satisfac- 
tion given  or  i mney  refunded.  Sent  for  25  cent*  a pack- 
age, or  5 for  C ne  Dollar  by  mail. 

D FRANK  JAGGERS,  Calhoun,  111*. 


NOW  READY.  The  Illustrated  Phrenological 
Journal,  40  Engravings,  Portraits  of  Gen.  Banks, 
I.yndhurst,  Beautiful  Women,  Egyptian  Mummies,  Sioux 
Indians  in  a Scalping  Dance,  Wild  Men,  and  Beast  Chil- 
dren. Babes  nursed  by  the  Wolf.  Dreams,  their  Signifi- 
cance, Physiognomy,  or  Signs  of  Character,  Love,  Court- 
ship and  Marriage,  in  the  Jan.  No.  Phrenological  Journal, 
15  cents  by  first  post.  Address  Fowler  & Wells,  308 
Broadway. 


Photographic  Magnifier,  a charming  accompaniment 
fW  f1  ®°-  Godfrey» 831  B’wajr,  N.  Y. 
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Holiday  Presents. 

J.  Ii.  Winslow  & Co., 

100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  &c.,  & c. 

Worth  $500,000. 

To  be  sold  for  One  Dollar  each,  without 

regard  to  value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for 

till  you  know  what  you  are  to  get. 

SPLENDID  LIST!! 

OF  ARTICLES  TO  BE  SOLD  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH. 

100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches $100  00  each. 

100  Gold  Watches 60  00  each. 

200  Ladies’  Gold  Watches 35  00  each. 

500  Ladies'  and  Gent’s  Silver  Watches  . . 15  00  each. 

8000  Vest  and  Neck  Chains 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  Gold  Band  Bracelets 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  “ “ “ 3 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Cameo  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Brooches. . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Coral,  Opal,  and  Em.  Brooches . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

8000  Cameo  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Ear  Drops . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Coral,  Em.,  and  Opal  Ear  Drops  4 00  to  8 00  each. 

5100  Gent's  Breast  Pins 2 50  to  8 00  each. 

3000  Watch  Keys 2 00  to  6 00  each. 

5000  Fob  and  Ribbon  Slides 2 00  to  0 00  each. 

5000  Sets  of  Bosom  Studs 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

5000  Sleeve  Buttons 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Plain  Rings 2 50  to  5 00  each. 

6000  Stone  Set  Rings 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Lockets 2 50  to  10  00  each. 

5000  Sets  Ladies'  Jewelry 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

10000  Gold  Pens,  Silver  M'ted  Holders  4 00  to  5 00  each. 
10000  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension 

Cases  and  Pencils 4 00  to  0 00  each. 

All  of  the  above  list  of  Goods  will  be  sold  for  one  dollar 
each.  Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what 
each  one  can  have,  are  first  put  Into  envelopes,  sealed  up, 
ami  mixed ; and  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  re- 
gard to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair 
ciiunce.  On  receipt  of  the  Certificate,  you  will  see  what 
you  can  have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  one 
dollar  and  take  the  article  or  not. 

In  all  transactions  by  mail,  we  shall  charge  for  forward- 
ing the  Certificates,  paying  postage,  and  doing  the  busi- 
ness, 25  cents  each,  which  must  be  inclosed  when  the  Cer- 
tificate is  sent  for.  Five  Certificates  will  be  Bent  for  $1 ; 
eleven  for  $2;  thirty  for  $5;  sixty -five  for  $10;  and  a 
hundred  for  $15. 

Agents — Those  acting  as  Agents  will  be  allowed  ten 
cents  on  every  Certificate  ordered  by  them,  provided  their 
remittance  amounts  to  one  dollar.  Agents  will  collect  25 
cents  for  every  Certificate,  and  remit  15  cents  to  us,  either 
in  cash  or  postage  stamps.  Great  caution  should  be  used 
by  our  correspondents  in  regard  to  giving  their  correct  ad- 
dress, Town,  County,  and  State.  Address 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 

EMPLOYMENT 

At  your  own  homes.  Thousands  can  realize  a Hundred 
Dollars  Weekly. — No  utensils  required  except  those  found 
in  every  househould  ; profits  100  per  cent. ; demand  sta- 
ple as  flour.  It  is  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  age.  Full 
particulars  sent  on  receipt  of  two  stamps  for  return  post- 

" ’’Address  C.  MUNRO  BROWN,  74  Bleecker  St,  N.  Y. 

Union  Playing  Cards. 

Colonel  for  King,  Goddess  of  Liberty  for  Queen,  and  Major 
for  Jack.  52  enameled  cards  to  the  pack.  Eagles,  Shields, 
Stars,  and  Flags  are  the  suits,  and  you  can  play  all  the  usual 
games.  Two  packs,  in  cases,  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  $1. 
The  usual  discount  to  the  trade.  Send  for  a Circular.  Ad- 
dress AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY, 

455  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  or  105  William  Street,  N.  Y. 

RHEUMATISM. 

Use  the  Electbo-Mf.talt.io  T nsoi.es,  Belts,  and  Abm- 
lets.  They  are  an  infallible  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Cold  Feet,  &c.  Mettam  & Co.,  No.  429  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Insoles,  $1  per  pair;  Belts,  $3;  Armlets,  $1  50  each. 
Sent  by  mall  for  30  cents  additional. 

Sportsmen,  Tonrists,  and  Army  and 
Navy  Officers. 

Powerful  and  Brilliant  Double  Glasses. 

Portability  combined  with 
great  power  in  Field,  Marine , 
Tourists',  Opera,  and  general 
out-door  day  and  night  double 
perspective  glasses,  will  show 
distinctly  a person  to  know 
him  at  from  2 to  6 miles. 
Spectacles  of  the  greatest 
i transparent  power  to  strength- 
en and  improve  the  sight, 
without  the  distressing  result  of  frequent  changes.  Cata- 
logues sent  by  enclosing  stamp. 

SEMMONS,  Oculists-Optician, 

6091  Broadway,  New  York. 

Hoyt’s  Hiawatha  Hair  Restorative.— Supe- 
rior to  every  other  preparation  for  the  hair  in  power  to  re- 
store faded  and  gray  hair  to  its  original  color  and  natural 
appearance,  to  prevent  it  from  falling  out,  to  overcome  ef- 
fects of  previous  use  of  preparations  containing  sulphur, 
sugar  of  lead,  etc.,  and  to  remove  the  impurities  and  hu- 
mors of  the  scalp.  Invaluable  dressing  for  whiskers. 

HOYTS  MINNEHAHA  HAIR  GLOSS, 
unexcelled  in  keeping  the  hair  in  curl. 

HOYT’S  IMPERIAL  COLORING  CREAM, 
oils  and  colors  the  hair  at  the  same  time;  changes  light 
und  red  hair  to  a beautiful  brown  or  black. 

HOYTS  EXCELSIOR  TOILET  POWDER, 
imparts  beauty  to  the  complexion,  smoothness  to  the  skin, 
ami  preserves  youthfulness  of  appearance.  Sold  every- 
where. JOSEPH  HOYT  & CO.,  10  University  Place. 

S50  for  S20. 

SOLDIERS  IN  THE  ARMY. 

For  $20  we  will  forward  by  mail  or  express,  pre-paid, 
the  following  list  of  Fine  Gold-Plated  Jewelry:— 4 Vest 
Chains,  12  Gent. 'a  Seal  Rings,  3 Gold  Pens  and  Extension 
Holders,  6 Vest  Hooks,  4 Fancy  Watch  Keys,  12  Bosom 
or  Scarf  Pins,  4 pair  Sleeve  Buttons,  3 Box  and  Glass 
Pins  for  Miniatures,  3 Double  Glass  Lockets,  and  3 Clus- 
ter .- tone  Pins.  Address  THOMAS  CAFFERTE Y & CO., 
l’rovldence,  R.  I. 


All  parents  who  desire  the  health  and  happiness  of 
their  children  are  interested  in  the  new 

PATENT  CANTERING  HORSES. 

Call  and  take  a ride;,  or  send  stamp  for  circular. 

S.  W.  SMITH,  No.  498  Broadway,  New  York. 


H.  A.  HARVEY,  84  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.,  TWINES, 
Ropes,  CORDAGE-  «nd  Yarn,  Steam  Packing,  Wick, 
CARPET  WARP,  l Blocking  Cord.  Loom 
Cord  and  Surgeons’  Tow,  Writitf  (i^n3 
PER,  Envelopes,  and  Paper  Bags. 


PINS  & CORPS  BADGES 


Every  Co.,  from  A to  M,  and  every  Corps  Badgo  worn  by  the  Army,  constantly  on  hand,  et graved  to  order,  and 
sent  flee  on  receipt  of  price.  Also  Cavalry  and  Artillery  Badges.  Premiums  offered  to  ’ " — f " ■ 

for  an  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address  C.  L.  BALCH  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  New  York. 


Caution 

FROM 

The  American  Watch 
Company. 

It  having  come  to  our  knowledge  that  imitations  of  the 
American  Watch  have  been  put  upon  the  market  in  great 
numbers,  calculated,  by  their  utter  worthlessness,  to  in- 
jure the  reputation  of  our  genuine  products — to  protect 
our  own  Interests  and  the  public  from  imposition,  we  again 
publish  the  trade  marks  by  which  our  Watches  may  in- 
variably be  known. 

We  manufacture  four  styles  of  Watches: 

The  first  has  the  name 

“AMERICAN  WATCH  CO.,  Waltham,  Mass.,’’  en- 
graved on  the  inside  plate. 

The  second  has  the  name 

“APPLETON,  TRACY  & CO.,  Waltham,  Mass.,’’  en- 
graved on  the  inside  plate. 

The  third  has  the  name 

“P.  S.  BARTLETT,  Waltham,  Mass.,”  engraved  on 
the  inside  plate. 

All  the  above  styles  have  the  name  “ American  Watch 
Co.”  painted  on  the  dial,  and  are  warranted  in  every  re- 
spect. 

The  fourth  has  the  name 

“WM.  ELLERY,  Boston,  Mass.”  engraved  on  the  in- 
side plate,  and  is  not  named  on  the  dial. 

All  the  above  described  Watches  are  mode  of  various 
sizes,  and  are  sold  in  gold  or  silver  cases,  as  may  be  re- 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  accurately  describe  the  nu- 
merous imitations  to  which  we  have  alluded.  They  are 
usually  inscribed  with  names  so  nearly  approaching  our 
own  as  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  unaccustomed  buy- 
er. Some  are  represented  as  made  by  the  “Union  Watch 
Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.” — no  such  company  existing.  Some 
are  named  the 1 * Soldier’s  Watch,”  to  be  sold  as  our  Fourth 
or  Wm.  Ellery  grade,  usually  known  as  the  “ Soldier’s 
Watch  ;’’  others  are  named  the  “ Appleton  Watoh  Co.  ;’’ 
others  the  “P.  S.  BabtLEY,”  instead  of  our  P.  S.  Bart- 
lett, besides  many  varieties  named  in  such  a manner  as 
to  convey  the  idea  that  they  are  the  veritable  productions 
of  the  American  Watch  Company. 

A little  attention  on  the  part  of  buyers  will  protect  them 
from  gross  imposition. 

ROBBINS  & APPLETON, 
Agents  for  the  American  Watch  Company, 
182  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


SALISBURY,  BRO.  A CO., 

Agents  for  the  United  States  foe  the  Celkubated 

ALBERTINE 

Extension  Holders  and  Gold  Pens, 

Of  the  most  handsome  and  durable  construction,  put  tip 
in  new  fancy  cases  of  one  dozen  each,  and  not  sold  in  any 
less  quantities.  They  will  retail  for  $3  each. 

Price,  per  dozen $10  25 

Or  3 dozen  for 25  00 

Sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid.  Address 

SALISBURY,  BRO.  & CO.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Military  and  Naval 

Collection  and  Banking  Office. — Somes,  Brown  ts 
Co.,  No.  2 Park  Place,  New  York,  adjust  and  collect  every 
variety  of  just  claims  against  the  Government  or  States. 
Hand-Books  containing  laws,  (fee.,  sent  by  mail,  free. 


Physiognomy,  Eyes,  Ears,  Nose,  Lips,  Mouth, 
neau.  Hair,  Hands,  Feet,  Skin,  Complexion,  with  all 
“Signs  of  Character,  and  Howto  Read  Them,”  in  The 
Phrenological  Journal  and  Life  Illustrated  for  1804. 
New  vol.  $1 60  a year.  Address  Fowler  & W ei.ls,  N.  Y. 


Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  33x51.  Price  $3500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,  N.Y. 


0?  R.GOODALE’S 

CATARRH 

REMEDY. 


Exterminates  Catarrh,  Root  and  Branch,  forever.  Price 
$1.  Send  stamp  for  pamphlet.  Depot,  612  Broadway, 
N.  Y.  NORTON  & CO.,  Sole  Agents. 


Rifled  Ordnance. 

A practical  treatise  on  the  application  of  THE  RIFLE 
to  Guns  and  Mortars  of  every  calibre.  To  which  is  added 
a new  theory  of  the  initial  action  and  force  of  fired  gun- 
powder. First  American,  from  the  fifth  revised  English 
edition.  By  Lynnll  Thomas,  F.R.S.L.  In  one  volume 
octavo,  with  illustrations.  Price  $2. 

Copies  sent  by  Mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Just  published  by  D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  192  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

Rcdpath’s  Books  for  tho  Camp  Fires. 

No.  1 (90  12mo  pp.,  good  paper,  new  type,  neatly  bound 
in  greenbacks)  is  now  ready  and  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers. 

No.  1 contains : “ ON  Picket  DUTY,  and  other  TALES.” 
By  L.  M.  Alcott,  author  of  Hospital  Sketches.  “ Miss 
Alcott  is  a woman  of  genius.”— Boston  Traveler.  “ Has 
a brilliant  literary  career  before  her.”  — D.  A.  Wasson. 
“I  am  delighted  with  yonr  beautiful  papers.” — Henry 
James.  “Has  wit,  humor,  pathos,  power  of  brief  and 
vivid  description.” — Wide  World.  “The  reader  is  alter- 
nately moved  to  laughter  and  tears.”—  Waterbury  Amer- 
ican. A pageful  of  flattering  notices  of  Miss  Alcott’s  first 
book  could  bo  given.  This  new  volume  will  increase  her 
reputation. 

Price,  TEN  CENTS. 

Wholesaled  by  II.  Dexter,  Hamilton  & Co,  N.  Y. ; J. 
R.  Walsh,  Chicago ; James  Redpath,  Publisher,  Boston. 
Sent  by  mail  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 


fit' fin  A MONTH ! Wa  want  Agents  at  $60  a month, 
J*pUU  expenses  paid,  to  sell  our  Everlasting  Pencils, 
Oriental  Burner',  and  13  other  articles.  15  circulars 
sent  free.  SHAW  & CLARK,  Biddeford,  Maine. 


WATCHES 


THE  ARMY. 


Superbly  finished  watch- 
es, the  beauty  of  which  is 
only  equaled  by  their  cheap- 
ness.— N.  y.  Weekly,  July 
23d. 

Particularly  valuable  for 
officers  in  the  army,  and 
travelers — Frank  Leslie ’«, 
Feb.  21. 

Prettiest,  best  and  cheap- 
est time-pieces  ever  offered. 

_ — If.  Y.  Illustrated  Hews, 

*3  Jan.  10. 


Magic  Time  Observers, 

The  Perfection  of  Mechanism! 
Being  a Hunting,  or  Open  Face,  or  Lady’s 
or  Gentleman’s  Watch  combined,  with 
Patent  Self-winding  Improvement. 

A most  pleasing  novelty.  One  of  the  prettiest,  most 
convenient,  and  decidedly  the  best  and  cheapest  timepiece 
for  general  and  reliable  use  ever  offered.  It  has  within  it 
and  connected  with  its  machinery  its  own  winding  at- 
tachment, rendering  a key  entirely  unnecessary.  The 
cases  of  this  Watch  are  composed  of  two  metals,  the  out- 
er one  being  fine  16  carat  gold.  It  has  the  improved  ruby 
action  lever  movement,  and  is  warranted  an  accurate  time- 
piece. Price,  superbly  engraved,  per  case  of  half  dozen, 
$204.  Sample  watches  in  neat  morocco  boxee,  $35.  If 
sent  by  mail,  the  postage  is  36  cents ; registering,  20  cents. 

Silver  Watches ! 

First-Class  Hunting  Time-Pieces. 

FOB  ACCURACY  OF  MOVEMENT,  BEAUTS  OF  MATERIAL, 
AND,  ABOVE  ALL,  CHEAPNESS  IN  PRICE,  THESE 
WATCHES  MUST  INSURE 

UNIVERSAL  APPROBATION! 

An  imitation  so  faultless  that  it  can  hardly  be  detected 
by  tlie  moat  experienced  judges.  The  muteriul  being  of 
two  metals,  the  outer  one  first  quality  Silver  and  the  in- 
ner one  German  Silver,  it  can  not  be  recognized  by  cut- 
ting or  heavy  engraving,  making  it  not  only  in  appear- 
ance, but  in  durability,  the  best  resemblance  of  Solid 
Sterling  Silver  in  existence. 

The  sale  of  these  watches  in  the  army  is  a source  of 
enormous  profit,  retailing,  as  they  very  readily  do,  at  $25 
and  upward.  Many  hundred  dollars  can  be  made  in  a 
single  pay-day  by  any  one  of  ordinary  business  tact ! 

At  Wholesale  onlyI  In  heavy  hunting  cases,  beau- 
tifully engraved,  white  enamel  dial,  and  fancy  exit  hands , 
in  good  running  order,  by  the  half  dozen,  $60 ; postage, 
$2  38;  registering,  20  cts.  Sold  only  by  the  case.  Can 
be  safely  sent  by  mail. 

ty  TERMS  CASH,  invariably  in  advance.  No 
agents  employed  ; buyers  must  deal  directly  witli  us.  If 
money  is  sent  us  by  express  or  mail  in  a registered  letter, 
it  is  nt  onr  risk  I Orders  will  meet  the  most  prompt  and 
faithful  attention. 

HUBBARD  BROS.,  Sole  Importers, 

Broadway,  cor.  Courtlandt  St.,  New  York. 


To  Compositors.  — Wanted,  three  strictly  first- 
class  Compositors,  used  to  Book-work.  Apply  to  Mr. 
Mabsh,  Foreman  of  Harper  & Brothers’  Composing 
Room,  N.  Y. 


J.  W.  EVERETT  &.  CO., 

Will  forward  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  order,  Pho- 
tographs from  life  of  any  of  the  prominent 

Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
Statesmen,  Divines, 

Actors,  Artists, 

Foreign  Celebrities,  etc.,  etc. 

20  cents  each.  $1  80  per  dozen.  Free  by  mail. 
Address 

J.  W.  EVERETT  & CO, 

Box  1014.  N.  Y.  City. 

82f  Send  for  a Circular. 


IN  those  cases  of  scanty,  retarded  growth,  where  the 
person  is  over  18,  by  its  remarkable  nourishing  and 
stimulating  power,  the  Tennessee  Swamp  Shrub  Balsam 
has  been  found  infallible,  in  exciting  the  Beard,  Mous- 
tache, &C.,  to  an  exceedingly  fine  and  vigorous  growth. 
The  history  of  this  Balsam,  with  a small  sample  box,  will 
be  sent  sealed,  on  receipt  of  return  postage. 

JOHN  RAWLINS,  815  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Agents  Wanted  for  the  Army. 

New  Army  Watches. 

Every  Soldier  should  have  the  Magic  Railway  Time- 
Keeper.  1 1 has  beautiful  Silver  Composite  Hunting  Cases, 
with  nexc  Patent  Time  Indicator , to  save  trouble  of  open- 
ing case , just  invented  for  the  benefit  of  onr  brave  so!  diers. 
Tie  handsomest  And  most  useful  Watch  ever  offered  $15. 

Every  Officer  should  have  the  DOUBLE  TIME  DU- 
PLEX S TOP  WATCH.— This  highly  useful  Watch  has 
beautiful  and  heavy  Silver  Hunting  Cases,  with  different 
Indexes  for  Washington  and  London  time,  Sweep  Seconds 
with  Superior  adjusted  Stop,  to  be  used  in  training  horses, 
and  also  by  Sportsmen,  Artillerists,  &c.,  in  marking  time, 
$38. 

All  the  leading  novelties  can  be  seen  by  sending  for  our 
Catalogue.  We  want  Agents  in  every  regiment  on  unu- 
sually liberal  terms. 

All  Watches  mailed  free  to  any  address,  and  warrant- 
ed for  12  months. 

ARRANDALE  & CO..  Importers  of  Watches, 

212  Broadway,  New  York. 


Opera  and  Field-Glasses 

O'  great  power,  from  $3  50 
to  $25-  Spectacles  and  Eye 
Glasses.  Also  Powerful  Mi- 
croscopes at  $3.  B.  H.  HORN, 
Manufacturing  O p t i c i a n,  212 
Broadway,  up  stairs,  corner  of 
I ulton  St.  Send  for  circular. 


THE  HOME  MELODIST 

Contains  nearly  One  Hundred  Favorite  Songs.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly convenient  in  size,  and  neat  and  attractive  in 
style.  This  unique  volume,  bound  in  cloth,  and  com- 
prising choice  pieces,  which  in  another  form  costs  twice 
as  many  dollars,  will  be  sent,  postage  free,  on  the  receipt 
of  only  twenti,- five  cents,  by  OLIVER  DITSON  & CO., 
277  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


Attention,  Soldiers! 

Every  soldier  should  have 
a BADGE  WITH  HIS 
./NAME  MARKED  DI8- 
' TINCTLY  upon  it.  The 
Subscribers  will  forward  to 
any  soldier  hi  the  Army  a 
solid  Silver  Badge,  with  his 
i Name,  Company,  and  Regi- 
I ment  engraved  upon  it,  on 
receipt  of  One  Dollar.  The 
above  cut  represents  size 
and  style  of  Badge  furnish- 
ed. It  can  be  fastened  to 
any  garmont.  Address 
DROWNE  & MOORE, 

Manufacturing  Jewelers,  208  Broadway,  New  York. 

N.  B. — All  kinds  of  Corps  and  Co.  Pins,  Enameled,  in 
id.  White,  and  Blue,  by  the  one,  100,  or  i000. 


Just  what  every  Family  wants. 
Savage  & Co.’s  No  Chimney  Burner 
for  Hand  Lamps  and  Lanterns,  bums 
Kerosene  Oil  with  a brilliant  light 
without  chimney,  smoke,  or  odor. 
Saves  25  per  cent.  Office  202  Fulton 
St.,  N.Y.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for 
circular.  Sample  sent  free  for  50  cts. 
American  Institute  awarded  1st  Pre- 
mium and  Medal,  1863. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES  T— My  Onguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1— 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


HARPER  <fc  BROTHERS 

Have  Just  Published : 

FIVE  YEARS  OF  PRAYER,  with  the  Answers.  By 
Rev.  Samuel  Irenasus  Prime,  D.D.,  Author  of  “The 
. wer  of  Prayer,"  “Travels  in  Europe  and  the  Em  t," 
Life  of  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,"  Ac.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  25 

ROUNDABOUT  PAPERS.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Au- 
thor of  “The  Four  Georges,"  “The  English  Humor- 
ists,” “Vanity  Fair,”  “Pendennis,”  “The  Newcomes," 
“Adventures  of  Philip,"  &c.  With  Illustrations.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  25 ; Half  Morocco,  $2  25. 

MR.  WIND  AND  MADAM  RAIN.  By  Paul  de  Musset. 
Translated  by  EmilV  Makepeace.  Illustrated  by 
CiiARLes  Bennett.  Square  4to,  Cloth  gilt,  60  cents. 

VERY  HARD  CASH.  A Novel  founded  on  Facts.  By 
Charles  Reade,  Author  of  “ Love  me  Little,  Love  me 
Long,"  &c.  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  00 ; Paper,  75  cents. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SIOUX  WAR  AND  MASSACRES 
OF  1862  AND  1863.  By  Isaac  V.  D.  Heard.  With 
Portraits  and  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

HEAD’S  DAILY  WALK  WITH  WISE  MEN.  Daily 
Walk  with  Wise  Men;  or,  Religions  Exercises  for  liv- 
ery Day  in  the  Year.  Selected,  Arranged,  and  spe- 
cially Adapted,  by  Rev.  Nelson  Head.  Large  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  50. 


Harper  & Btotiiep.s  will  send  any  of  the  above  Works 
by  Mail,  -postage  free,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Stales 
on  receipt  of  the  Price. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

For  February,  1864. 

Contents: 

SIMON  KENTON. 

Illustrations. —Kenton’s  First  Victory. —Daniel 

Morgan — Boone’s  Fort Finding  the  Remains — Daniel 

Boone Kenton  saving  Boone A Fraternal  Hug. —Ken- 

ton and  Girty. — Kenton  and  Logan. — Kenton  and  his  De- 
liverer.— George  Rogers  Clarke. — Kenton  and  Fletcher. 
— Simon  Kenton. 

MONOMOY. 

Illustrations.— Whitewash  Village — A Monomoycr 
—Map  of  Monomoy.— The  Light-House. — Take  her  od  the 
Wind.—1 The  Wreck.— Family  Wood-Pile.— At  the  nono- 
moit  House.— The  Pedagogue — Clamming  at  Monomoy. 

A WOMAN’S  WORDS. 

THE  “GEOMETER”  OR  MEASURING  WORM. 

Illustrations.— Twigs,  with  Eggs  and  Chrysalis. — 
The  Geometer. 

EPISODIC  FARMING. 

THE  THREE  WATCHERS. 

THE  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLINGTON.  ' 

Chapter  XLVI.  John  Eames  at  his  Office. 

Cn after  XLVII.  The  new  Private  Secretary. 

Chapter  XLV1II.  Nemesis. 

Illustrations. — In  Town.  — “Why,  on  Earth,  on 
Sunday  7" 

A HISTORICAL  MYSTERY — (With  Portalt.) 

EDINBURGH  ATER  FLODDEN.  — (With  Illustra- 
tion.) 

JOHN  IIEATHBURN’S  TITLE.  Part  I. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  LOUISBURG. 

ON  THE  STAGE.  By  Frances  Anne  Kemble. 

MEIIETABLE  ROGERS’S  CRANBERRY  SWAMP. 

PICKED  UP. 

FOUR  DAYS  AT  GETTYSBURG. 

OUR  BRIDGET. 

A GOSSIP  ABOUT  FIRES. 

RENAN  AND  HIS  BOOK— (With  Portrait) 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 

Illustrations.— A Copperhead  Orator.— Sound  Ad- 
vice.— The  Way  they  do  it.— Bob’s  Grievance. — Good 
Coarse  Hair. — Lily’s  Order. — Difficulties  of  Dentists. 

FASHIONS  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

Illustrations.— Street  Dress.— Morning  Toilet 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 00 

An  Extra  Copy , gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers, at  $2  50  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $25  00. 

Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $5  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  over  100,000. 
HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  Four  Months $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year  .....  . . 3 00 
One  Copy  for  Two  Years 5 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Ten  Subscribers,  at  $2  50  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $25, 
Pmimmt  invariably  in  advance. 

Terms  to  Advertisers Seventy-five  Cents  per  line 

for  inside,  and  One  Dollar  per  line  for  outside  Adver- 
tiaements'each  insertion. 

Vola.  I.‘,  IL,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.  and  VII.  for  the  Years 
1857,  1858,  1S59,  I860,  1861,  1862,  and  1863  of  “HAR- 
PER'S WEEKLY,"  handsomely  bound  in  Cloth  extra, 
Price  to  00 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Atlantic  Monthly] 


STAMMERING 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


And  $1  5 Per  Day  Easy. 

Agents  should  be  careful  in  directing  their  ordors  for 
our  Original  and  “ only  Genuine"  Extra  Large  Siie  Sta- 
tionery Prizo  Packages,  which  hare  becomo  so  popular 
through  the  lino  quality  and  value  of  their  contents.  As 
we  have  several  imitators,  who  copy  our  Styles,  Adver- 
tisements, Premiums,  Ac.,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
Agents,  we  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  the  “ Celebrated 
Rickards  Prize  Packages,"  and  none  are  genuine  unless 
bought  direct  from  us.  Those  parties  who  advertise  to 
give  a “ Premium  Watch  to  agents  will  not  do  so  unless 
the  agent  first  pays  them  from  $40  to  $50  in  cash.  This  “ ice 
challenge  any  of  them  to  deny."  We  will  present  a case 
of  100  of  our  Finest  Packages  to  any  agent  who  obtains  a 
watch  from  them  wi.hout  first  paying  the  above-named 
amount.  Their  attempt  to  present  premiums,  after  our 
long-established  custom,  is  in  this  case  but  a poor  dodge. 
We  still  do  as  we  have  done  for  years  past,  present  free 
to  every  one  who  acts  as  our  agent  a Fine  Gold  or  Silver 
Hunting-Case  Watch,  “ Genuine  English  movements," 
and  warranted  a correct  time-keeper.  These  watches  are 
presented  on  the  spot  or  sent  with  the  first  order.  No  one 
else  does  this.  Our  Wonderful  Packages  contain  more 
really  valuable  articles  than  any  half  dozen  others  ever 
sold.  Among  the  surprising  contents  oi  each  package  will 
be  found  Fine  Stationery,  Pens,  Pencils,  Envelopes,  La- 
dies’ Fashion  Plates,  Designs  for  Needle-work,  Cottage 
Keepsakes,  Household  Companions,  Letter-Writer's  In- 
structor, Parlor  Amusements,  Gent’s  Pocket  Calendars  for 
1S64,  Union  Emblems,  Camp  Companions  for  Soldiers, 
Military  Likenesses,  Games,  Army  Advice.  Rare  Recipes, 
Many  Ways  to  get  Rich,  Yankee  Notions,  Fancy  Articles, 
Rich  and  Costly  Presents  of  Fashionable  Jewelry,  &e.,  &c., 
all  together  worth  many  dollars,  for  only  25c.  Agents 
make  immense  profits.  100  to  200  per  cent,  allowed.  Wo 
guarantee  smart  agents  can  make  $15  per  day.  Our  reg- 
ular agents  average  that.  Our  Packages  stand  same  as 
ever,  above  all  others  for  quality  and  quantity  of  contents. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  camp  and  town  in  the  country. 
Goods  sent  safe  to  all  parts  of  the  army.  Send  for  our 
Great  New  Circular  for  1S64,  containing  Extra  Premi- 
um inducements,  free.  S.  C.  RICKARDS  & CO.,  102 
Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  Only  Original,  and  Largest  and  old- 
est Prize  Package  House  in  the  World. 


Genuine  Full-Jeweled  American  Le- 
ver Watches,  in  4 Ounce  Coin 
Silver  Hunting  Cases,  Gold  Joints, 
for  $35. 

Also  every  variety  of  good  Watches  at  equally  low  rates. 
All  orders  from  the  Army  must  be  pre-paid,  as  the  Ex- 
press Companies  will  not  take  bills  for  collection  on  soldiers. 

J.  L.  FERGUSON,  Importer  of  Watches. 
1208  Broadway  Mb  w York. 


To  all  who  wish  to  make  Money. 

Send  your  address  to  J.  W.  YALE,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 
and  you  will  receive,  free , a sample  of  Yale’s  Celkura 
tei>  Flag  of  our  Union  and  Military  Prize  Static? 
fry  Envelope,  with  circular. 


The  Best  Magazine 

Of  its  class  in  America  is  the 


Such  is  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  press.  Price  ?5 
cents  a number,  or  $3  00  a year,  postage  paid.  Club 
rates  liberal.  Send  for  a circular.  Address 

TICK XOR  & FIELDS,  Roston. 


® Perry  a w VEGE- 
TABLE PAIN  KILLER.  Tit 
Great  Family  Medicine  of  li  t 
Age.  Every  Volunteer  shou'A 
have  a bottle,  in  cases  of  sud- 
den attacks  of  disease. 

Pain  Killer,  taken  internally, 
should  be  adulterated  with 
milk  and  water,  and  sweet  ■ 
ened  with  sugar,  or  made  into 
a syrup  with  molasses.  For  r 
cough,  a few  drops  ou  sugar, 
eaten,  will  be  more  effective  than  any  thing  else.  F .i 
Sore  Throat,  gargle  the  throat  with  a mixture  of  Pain 
Killer  and  water,  and  the  relief  is  immediate  nnd  euro 
positive. 

It  Bhould  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Pain  Killer  is  cqus’- 
ly  as  good  to  take  internally  as  to  use  externally.  !>.<  . 
bottle  is  wrapped  with  full  directions  for  its  use. 


Office  of  Vermilye  & Co.,  Bankers,) 

No.  44  Wall  Street,  New  York,  Jan.  22,  1864.  f 
Tf7"E  nave  notice  from  the  General  Subscription  Agent 
5-20  Loan  that  the  whole  amount  of  this  loan  au- 
thorized by  law  has  been  taken  by  subscribers.  We  can 
not,  therefore,  furnish  as  heretofore  the  bonds  at  par  and 
interest. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  fill  orders  for  these  bonds  at 
market  rates,  and  shall  endeavor  to  keeD  constantly  on 
hand,  ready  for  immediate  delivery,  a lull  assortment. 

We  also  buy  and  sell  all  kinds  of  Government  Stocks. 

The  new  FIVE  PER  CENT  INTEREST-BEARING 
LEGAL-TENDER  NOTES. 

SIX  PER  CENT  CERTIFICATES  OF  INDEBTED- 
NESS. 

SEVEN-TniRTY  TREASURY  NOTES. 

SIX  PER  CENT  COUPON  and  REGISTERED  BONDS 

1881 

U.  S.  QUARTERMASTERS’  CHECKS. 

Maturing  Certificates  COLLECTED  or  CASHED  on  fa- 
vorable terms.  VERMILYE  & Co., 

Government  Agents  Five-Twenty  Loan. 


CHECK ! 

?,-n.  Seward  (to  Earl  Russell).  “That  was  a very  closo  shave,  my  lord;  if  you  hadn't 
taken  up  your  Pirate — beg  pardon,  I mean  your  Pawn — that  time,  I’d  have  been  into  your 
Castle  as  sure  as  a gun!” — (See  Mr.  Seward’s  Correspondence  with  Earl  Ecssell. 


The  new  Novel,  by  the  author  of  “Neighbor  Jn 
wood.’’ 


A Beautiful  Completion,  free  from  Tan, 

Pimples  and  Freckle?,  may  easily  be  procured  by  using 
the  “ RAI.M  OF  THOUSAND  FLOWERS.”  For  shov- 
ing it  is  unsurpassed.  It  Is  composed  of  palm  oil,  honey, 
and  other  valuable  articles,  highly  perfumed  by  its  own  in- 
gredients, and  when  used  for  washing,  night  and  morning, 
renders  the  skin  soft  and  white,  and  free  from  blemish. 
Price  50  cents. 

The  Trade  supplied  by  HOWARD,  SANGER  & CO., 
105  and  107  Chambers  Street,  N.  Y.,  and  for  sale  by  all 
Druggists. 


Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government  Securities, 


AGENTS  FOE  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FIVE-TWENTY  LOAN, 

No.  33  Wall  Street,  NewWork. 


Watches  Given  Away. 


IVORY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  Sleeve  Buttons 
(Patent  applied  for),  with  perfect  likenesses  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Distinguished  Men  and  Generals,  $1  00  per  pair. 
Also  fine  Ivory  Brooches,  $2  00 ; Ear-rings,  to  match,  $2  00, 
White  and  Imitation  of  Jet  and  Coral.  Manufactured  and 
for  sale  by  WM.  M.  WELLING,  Agent,  207  Centre  Street. 
New  York,  Sign  of  the  Golden  Elephant.  Sent  free  on 
receipt  of  the  price.  Ivory  Scarf  Pina  $1  00  each. 


Agents  and  Dealers  look  at  the  Great  Chance  to  make 
Money  we  offer,  by  engaging  in  the  sale  of  our  New  Nov- 
elty Stationery  Prize  Packet.  Only  $15  capital  re- 
quired to  obtain  a Watch,  free,  with  first  order.  We  also- 
offer  Splendid  Steel  Engravings.  $10  invested  will 
yield  $50.  Never  before  such  inducements  were  offered. 

Full  particulars  in  Circulars,  mailed  free. 

G.  S.  HASKINS  & CO.,  36  Beckman  Street,  N.  Y., 
The  Oldest  Established  Prize  Package  House  in  the  U.  a 


Ready  at  all  principal  bookstores.  Published  by 
J.  E.  TILTON  & CO.,  Bostc 


Army  Corps  Pins  >n  Fine  Gold  Plate,  richly  en- 
ameled and  chased,  newest  and  most  handsome  style, 
mailed  free  for  only  One  Dollar,  by  GEO.  DEMERIT  «?fe 
CO.,  Jewelers,  303  Broadway,  Now  York. 

Holloway’s  Ointment  and  Pills  are  tho  unan- 
imously received  healing  and  health-giving  medicines  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  Ointment,  when  applied  to 
the  surface,  penetrates  to  the  hiddan  radix,  or  root  of  the 
disease — augmenting  the  agency  of  the  Pills  in  expelling 
the  cause  of  sickness  in  almost  every  ailment  that  man  i ; 
heir  to.  Sold  at  the  manufactory.  No.  80  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York,  and  by  all  Druggists,  at  25c.,  63c.,  and  $1  per 
pot  or  box. 


And  Stuttering  cured  by  Bates’s  Patent  Scientific  Appli- 
ances. For  (New  Edition  of)  descriptive  Pamphlets  and 
Drawings,  address  1L  C.  L.  MEARS,  277  W.  23d Jit.,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  PENS  AND  CASES 

Retailed  at  wholesale  prices.  14  kt.  Gold  Pen,  Solid 
Silver  Case,  $1  50,  warranted  for  one  year,  guarantee  ac- 
companying each  Pen.  Send  for  a circular.  Pens  re- 
pointed  on  receipt  of  35  eenis. 

E.  S.  JOHNSONr15.Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold-Plated  Watch,  Lever  Cap, 
small  size,  English  Movements,  perfect  time-keeper.  Sent 
free  by  mail,  in  neat  case,  for  only  $7.  A Solid  Silver, 
same  as  above,  $7.  Specially  adapted  to  the  ARMY. 
$15  European  Timekeeper.  $15 

A Sp’ERB  “ Extra  Double  Gold  Plated"  engraved  Hunt- 
ing Case  Watch,  Magic  Spring,  “ Genuine  English  Jew- 
tied  Movements,”  Independent  Action,  Self  Balance,  cor- 
rect timekeeper,  “ warranted  one  year.”  Exact  imitation 
of  a $100  Watch,  used  by  English  Army  Officers.  Sent 
free  by  mail  for  only  $15. 

English  Court  Watch,  for  ladies.  “ Rich  designs, "$18 

Genuine  English  Patent  Lever,  full  jeweled,  $25 

Army  Watohks  of  aix  Descriptions  very  low. 

Wc  do  not  sell  the  poor  Swiss  Movement  Watches. 
Our  customers  should  beware  of  parties  advertising  in 
imitation  of  us. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper,  of  Ang.  22,  says: 
“Messrs.  NORTON  & CO.  have  combined  two  very  de- 
sirable things  in  a watch — cheapness  and  reliability. 
When  it  is  known  that  for  $7  a person  can  have  an  excel- 
lent timekeeper,  there  will  be  greater  punctuality  in  all 
the  affairs  of  life." 

CHAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  39  & 40  Ann  Street,  N.  Y. 


Putnam  Clothes-Wringer. 

The  only  reliable  Self-Adjusting  Wringer. 

,No  wood-work  to  swell  or  split. 

No  thumb-screws  to  get  out  of  order. 

WARRANTED  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  COG-WHEELS. 


Dealers  should  secure  their  stock  of  Valentines  in  sea- 
son. Send  for  STRONG'S 

Ten  Dollar  Package. 

LIST  OF  CONTENTS. 

36  Neat  Valentines,  lace  and  embossed,  retail  at  . . .$0  5 

30  Flowers  and  Fancy  Paper,  retail  at 0 10 

20  Fancy  Embossed  Paper,  retail  at 0 15 

12  Embossed  with  Gold  and  Mirrors,  retail  at 0 25 

6 Gold  and  Silver  Ornamented  Paper,  retail  at. . . . 0 50 

2 Illuminated  Raised  Work,  retail  at 0 75 

1 Beautiful  Valentine  in  Fancy  Box,  retail  at 1 00 

12  Juvenile  Valentines,  for  Children,  retail  at 0 1 

12  Fine  Note.  Comic,  assorted,  retail  at 0 5 

72  Humorous  Comic  Valentines,  single  sheet,retail  at  0 3 

6 Fine  Valentine  Cards  of  Poetry,  retail  at 0 5 

24  Embossed  Envelopes,  two  Bizes,  retail  at 0 2 

24  Largo  8vo  Envelopes,  two  sizes,  retail  at 0 5 

12  Beautiful  Fine  Envelopes,  retail  at 0 4 

All  the  above  in  a neat  box,  and  n Valentine  Showbill. 
This  assortment  is  the  finest  over  supplied  to  tho  trade, 
and  can  not  but  give  entire  satisfaction  in  quantity,  qual- 
ity, and  price,  at  the  same  time  that  they  offer  a very  large 
profit  to  the  retailer.  The  above  lot  will  be  sent  free  by 
mail  on  the  receipt  of  ten  dollars.  Send  in  your  orders 
early  to  T.  W.  STRONG,  08  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


IMPORTANT. 


The  public  are  respectfully  informed  that  I have  jn  •* 
received,  per  Steamer  “Celia,"  a fresh  shipment  of  tii. 
Jules  Mumm  & Co.’s 

Verzenay  Cabinet 


It  took  the  First  Premium  at  Fifty-Seven  State  nnd 
County  Fairs  in  1863,  and  is,  without  an  exception,  the 
best  Wringer  ever  made. 

Instead  of  believing  the  statements  of  parties  interest- 
ed in  the  sale  of  other  Wringers, 

Try  it,  and  Judge  lor  Yourself. 

Test  it  THOROUGHLY  with  ANY  and  ALL  others, 
and,  if  not  entirely  satisfactory,  return  it. 

It  will  wring  any  thing  from  a thread  to  a bed-quilt 
without  alteration. 

Patented  in  the  United  States,  England,  Canada,  and 
Australia.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 

No.  2,  $5  50 ; No.  1,  $6  OO;  No.  A,  $8. 

Manufactured  and  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  by 

The  Putnam  Manufacturing  Co., 

No.  13  Platt  Street,  N.  Y.,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

S.  C.  NORTHROP.  Agent. 


Dry  Verzenay 

Champagne, 

of  a new  vintage,  surpassing  in  richness,  fineness,  anl 
delicacy  of  quality  any  Wines  of  the  same  grade  ever  be- 
fore sent  by  this  house.  A trial  of  the  same  will  convince 
the  most  fastidious. 

The  following  houses  have  a supply  of  this  shipment  on 
hand: 

CHAS.  BELLOWS. 

W.  S.  CORWIN  & CO. 

H.  D.  FELTER. 

MACY  & CO. 

W.  II.  JACKSON  & CO., 

PURDY  & NICHOLS. 

J.  P.  VAN  ROSSUM. 

JAMES  MEYER,  JR., 

43  Beaver  Street, 

Sole  Agent  in  the  U.  S.  for  Jules  Mumm  & Co.’s  Cham- 


Call  or  send  to  Head-Quarters.  Catalogues  sent  free  by 
mail.  A better  assortment,  on  more  liberal  terms,  than 
any  other  dealer  can  offer.  Address 

BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  455  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

(Store  and  Manufactory.) 


WATCHES  $11 

AND  CHAINS. 


pagnes. 


Remington’s 


Straight  Hair  made  Wavy!!  without  heat- 
ing it.  by  using  Ivin’s  Patent  Bair  Crimpers.  For  sale 
at  Variety  Stores. 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold-Plated  Watch  and  Chain, 
fine  Swiss  movement,  handsome  dial  and  hands,  warrant- 
ed a perfect  time-keeper,  for  8 Dollars-  Engraved 
Silver,  same  as  above,  chain  included,  8 Dollars. 

a very  heavy  Hunting  Cased  Solid  Silver 
Watch.  full  jeweled,  nnd  fine  English  movement,  silver 
capped,  warranted  a perfect  time-keeper,  and  a handsome 
Gold  Plated  Chain  included,  for  H Dollars. 

We  will  send,  on  receipt  of  the  money,  one  of  our 
Watches  and  a Chain,  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  ad- 
dress. These  Watches  are  especially  adapted  to  the  Army, 
being  heavily  cased  and  perfect  time-keepers,  and  in  run- 
ning order. 

GEORGE  A.  ELY  & CO., 

No.  20S  Broadway,  New  York. 


[A  CARD.] 

TO  PHYSICIANS  AND  INVALIDS. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


The  Rev.  Charles  E.  King,  formerly  Secretary  to  the 
London  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  recently  connected,  as 
resident  Minister  and  Physician,  with  tho  Venezuelan 
Mission,  will  send  Free  of  Cost  -S3  the  Pre- 
scription with  which  he  successfully  treated,  while  in 
charge  of  the  large  Mission  Hospital,  upward  of  one  hun- 
dred eases  of  CONSUMPTION  in  the  first , sec- 
ond and  third  stages. 

The  remedy  is  equally  adapted  to  the  treatment  of 
Asthma.  Catarrh.  Bronchitis.  and  »n  affections 
of  the  Lungs  *Throat.  and  Air-Passages  i while 
it  speedily  invigorates  the  enfeebled  Nervous  System,  and 
energize*  the  deranged  functions  of  the  Stomach. 
Liver,  an’i  Bowels 

Address,  with  stamp, 

Rev.  CHARLES  E.  RING. 

Station  D,  Bible  House, 
New  York. 

P.  S I wish  publicly  to  acknowledge  the  generosity  of 

those  publishers  who,  from  a sense  of  humanity,  have  giv- 
en this  adveriisement  gratuitous  insertion.  Religious 
papers  are  earnestly  requested  to  copy. 


Agents,  male  or  female,  Soldterb,  and  all  having  some 
time  to  spare,  arc  particularly  requested,  as  a favor,  to 
send  us  their  address,  and  we  will  send  in  return,  free, 
information  for  which  they  will  be  thankful.  We  offer 
extra  inducements.  From  $6  to  $15  per  dny  above  ex- 
penses. We  want  addresses  from  every  county  in  the 
U.  and  from  every  regiment  in  the  Army.  Address 
in  full,  RICHARDS  Si  CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  Street,  Box 
3131,  N.  Y. 


fif%J  ABMY  AND  NAVY 

ML  REVOLVER. 

Approved  by  the  Government. 

Warranted  superior  to  any  other  Pistol  of  the  kind. 
Also  Pocket  and  Belt  Revolvers.  Sold  by  the  Trade  gen- 
erally. nTUwrarCTAaT  e.  como 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE, 

Magnifying  small  objects  500  times.  Mailed  free  ev- 
erywhere for  30  Cents.  Five  of  different  powers  for 
$1  00.  Address  F.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mass. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  should  use  Aldrich's  Im- 
perial Pomade,  which  changes  red,  grey,  or  flaxen  hair  to 
a beautiful  black  or  brown  by  a few  applications,  without 
dyeing,  besides  being  the  finest  hair  dressing  ever  discov- 
ered. 

Give  it  a trial,  and  you  will  never  use  any  other. 

Price  60  cents  in  large  bottles.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  A.  ALDRICH,  370  Broadway. 

Sold  by  HELMBOLDS,  694  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Attention  of  Officers  an  d all  members  of  the 
Army  is  called  to  the  new  style  Corps  Pin  in  Fine  Gold 
Plate,  richly  enameled  and  chased,  mailed  free  for  One 
Dollar,  by  GEO.  DEMERIT  & CO.,  303  Broadway,  New 
York. 


The  Celebrated  OR  AIG  MICROSCOPE, 
combining  Instruction  with  Amusement, 
is  mailed,  pre-paid,  for  $2  25;  or  with  6 
beautiful  Mounted  Objects  for  $3 ; with  24 
Objects,  $5,  by 

HENRY  CRAIG, 

885  Broadway,  New  York. 

Also,  he  will  mail,  pre-paid,  the  Bellc- 
vne,  or  Perfected  STEREOSCOPE,  with 
a sliding  Focus  and  Field-Piece,  accommo- 
datin': ‘.11  eyi  s.  for  $2  40;  with  12  assorted 
views,  $5.  A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


$2  $5  a day  '.—Agents  wanted,  local  or  traveling, 

everywhere.  Business  honorable,  easy,  and  attractive. 
Article  quick  sale  to  citizen  or  soldier,  and  alike  useful 
to  man,  woman  or  child.  Particulars  sent  free , or  box 
samples  by  mail  for  31  cents.  Address 

A.  J.  BKSTOR,  245  Main  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Learn  to  Skate  in  One  Hour  by  using1 
The  American  Parlor 
Or  Floor  Skate, 
Hard  Rubber  Roller*. 
Anti-friction  Axle*. 
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KING  COTTON. 


Kino  Cotton  looks  from  bis  window 
Toward  the  westering  sun, 

And  he  marks  with  an  anguished  horror 
That  bis  race  is  almost  run. 

His  form  is  thin  and  shrunken, 

His  cheek  is  pale  and  wan, 

And  the  lines  of  care  on  his  furrowed  brow 
Are  dread  to  look  upon. 

But  yesterday  a monarch 

In  the  flush  of  his  pomp  and  pride, 

And  not  content  with  his  own  brood  lands 
He  would  rule  the  world  beside. 

He  built  him  a mighty  palace, 

With  gold  from  beyond  the  sea, 

And  he  laid  with  care  the  corner-stone, 

And  he  called  it  Slavery. 

He  summoned  an  army  with  banners 
To  keep  his  foes  at  bay. 

And,  gazing  with  pride  on  his  palace  walls. 

He  said,  “ They  shall  stand  for  aye !” 

But  the  palace  walls  are  shrunken, 

And  partly  overthrown, 

And  the  storms  of  war,  in  their  violence, 

Have  loosened  the  corner-stone. 

Now  Famine  stalks  through  the  palace  halls 
With  her  gaunt  and  pallid  train ; 

You  can  hear  the  cries  of  famished  men, 

As  they  cry  for  bread  in  vain. 

The  King  can  see  from  his  palace  walls 
A land  by  his  pride  betrayed — 

Thousands  of  mothers  and  wives  bereft, 
Thousands  of  graves  new-made. 

And  he  seems  to  see  in  the  lowering  sky 
The  shape  of  a flaming  sword, 

Whereon  he  reads  with  a sinking  heart 
The  anger  of  the  Lord. 

God  speed  the  time  when  the  guilty  King 

Shall  be  hurled  from  his  blood-stained  throne ; 
And  the  palace  of  Wrong  shall  crumble  to  dust, 
V With  its  boasted  corner-stone ! 

A temple  of  Freedom  shall  rise  instead 
On  the  desecrated  site, 

And  within  its  shelter  alike  shall  stand 
The  black  man  and  the  white. 
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UNCLE  SAM’S  PENCE. 

HOW  is  it  that  the  Sanitary  Commission 
spends  so  much  money  ? is  a question  that 
is  constantly  asked.  It  has  made  nearly  half  a 
million  by  its  fairs,  and  it  still  cries,  More! 
more ! Yes,  but  it  has  not  made  the  half-mill- 
ion. The  money  collected  at  the  great  fairs  has 
been  entirely  at  the  disposition  of  the  local  san- 
itary authorities,  not  of  the  Commission.  The 
Boston  fair  chose  to  send  fifty  thousand  dollars 
to  the  Commission ; and  it  was  well  done,  ns  it 
was  truly  needed,  and  will  be  wisely  spent.  But 
while  the  proceeds  of  the  fairs  will  be  converted 
into  material  supplies,  there  is  a large  monthly 
cash  outlay  which  the  Commission  has  to  meet, 
or  stop  its  operations.  Distributing  supplies  is 
but  one  part  of  the  work  of  the  Commission ; 
and  if  all  the  money  raised  should  be  devoted  to 
that  purpose  more  than  half  its  benefits  would 
be  destroyed. 

A moment’s  thought  will  show  exactly  the 
point,  and  Tract  No.  78  of  the  Sanitary  issues 
tells  the  story  plainly.  The  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion works,  as  it  were,  with  five  hands.  It  dis- 
tributes supplies.  It  inspects  camps  and  field- 
hospitals  by  medical  men.  It  inspects  general 
hospitals  by  the  same  agents.  It  organizes  spe- 
cial relief  with  all  its  agencies,  in  all  its  depart- 
ments ; and  it  keeps  an  accurate  Hospital  Di- 
rectory, so  that  the  situation  and  condition  of 
five  hundred  thousand  soldiers  may  be  known 
to  their  friends  throughout  the  country. 

Now  this  Sanitary  Inspection  may  save  more 
lives  than  hundreds  of  wugon-loads  of  supplies. 
Shall  the  Inspection  be  abolished  ? If  not,  it 
can  be  supported  by  cash  only. 

Or  the  Special  Relief,  which  has  lodges  and 
homes  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  upon  the 
Mississippi  shores — shall  it  be  relinquished? 
Ask  the  soldiers.  But  if  it  is  to  be  maintain- 
ed, it  can  only  be  with  money. 

Or  the  Hospital  Directory?  It  costs  very 
much,  but  it  tells  all  about  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed, wherever  they  may  be;  and  when  it  was 
lately  a question  whether  it  should  be  continued, 
there  was  such  an  earnest  pressure  from  the 
friends  of  the  soldiers  every  where  not  to  give  it 
up  that  it  was  seen  to  be  a necessity  of  the  serv- 
ice, and  is  continued. 

Now,  to  keep  all  this  machinery  going,  60  es- 
sential to  the  welfare  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
happiness  of  their  homes,  at  least  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  are  required  every  month.  It  is 
from  the  Central  Treasury  that  the  money  for 
such  expenses  is  drawn ; and  it  is  in  this  view 
that,  while  its  branches  in  the  Supply  Depart- 
ment may  be  full  to  overflowing,  the  Commission 
may  be  hard  pushed  to  continue  its  operations 
in  the  fivefold  way  which  experience  and  wis- 
dom have  demonstrated  to  be  necessary  for  the 
complete  success  of  Be- 


sides, all  the  agents,  and  they  must  be  hundreds, 
in  all  the  departments  are  paid  agents,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  both  for  effectiveness  and  discipline. 
There  is  the  system  of  transportation  also,  in- 
dependent of  the  regular  army  medical  depart- 
ment, which  enables  succor  to  bo  immediate  upon 
the  battle-field,  and  there  is  the  outlay  for  every 
form  of  relief  at  every  battle. 

For  all  these  purposes  ready  money  is  essen- 
tial. It  must  be  as  sure  an  income  as  that  of 
any  other  business,  and  it  must  last  while  the 
war  lasts,  or  this  great  mercy  must  stop.  Now 
the  revenue  for  the  work  is  drawn  and  can  be 
drawn  only  from  the  hearts  of  the  people,  for  in 
this  case  it  is  the  heart  that  opens  the  pufse. 
The  mofiev  given  is  the  Peter’s  pence  of  the 
crusade  of  humanity  in  which  the  nation  is  en- 
gaged. Who  wishes  it  to  stop?  Who,  if  he 
had  but  twopence,  and  a son  or  brother  or  friend 
in  the  war,  but  would  say,  * ‘ One  of  them  shall 
be  for  Peter,  whose  name  this  time  is  Uncle 
Sam." 


A GROSS  INJUSTICE. 

Thebe  is  one  gross  injustice  to  our  soldiers 
which  Congress  should  not  lose  a week  in  cor- 
recting, and  that  is  the  pay  of  the  colored  troops. 
If  colored  men  are  apes,  don’t  enlist  them.  If 
the  prejudice  of  race  and  color  is  insuperable, 
yield  to  it.  But  why  should  the  American  peo- 
ple do  an  unpardonably  mean  thing  ? If  we  are 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  the  heroism  of  the  col- 
ored troops  at  Milliken’s  Bend,  at  Port  Hudson, 
at  Fort  Wagner — upon  every  field,  in  fact,  and 
in  every  battle  where  they  have  been  tried — let 
us  at  least  be  manly  enough  to  say  to  them, 
“ We  can  not  treat  you  honorably,  so  go  home !” 

Man  for  man,  the  colored  troops  at  present 
enlisted  are  not  inferior  to  any  of  oar  soldiers. 
Whole  regiments  were  recruited  under  the  ex- 
press statement  from  Washington  that  they  were 
to  be  treated  like  all  other  soldiers.  Whole 
regiments,  finding  that  we  did  not  keep  our 
word,  have  declined  to  receive  any  pay  what- 
ever, and  have  respectfully  preferred  to  wait 
until  we  were  ready  to  fulfill  our  promises, 
meanwhile  performing  cheerfully  the  most  inces- 
sant and  onerous  duties.  How  long  would  any 
regiment  of  white  men,  however  brave  and  loyal, 
which  had  been  enlisted  like  the  Fifty-fourth 
Massachusetts  (colored),  under  the  promise  of 
thirteen  dollars  a month  and  three  dollars  and  a 
half  for  clothing,  remain  quiet  under  a monthly 
payment  of  seven  dollars  and  three  additional 
for  clothing  ? And  who  would  blame  them  for 
demanding  the  fulfillment  of  the  contract  or  a 
release  from  service  ? 

Do  we  at  this  moment  need  all  the  stalwart 
arms  we  can  gather  to  the  national  cause  or 
not?  Is  this  a time  when  we  can  wisely  dis- 
band the  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  colored  soldiers 
already  in  the  service  ? And  is  there  one  Sena- 
tor or  Representative  in  Congress,  excepting 
Fernando  Wood’s  men,  who  does  not  know  that 
the  people  wish  the  colored  troops  to  be  paid 
equally  with  all  others?  “I  suppose  my  body 
will  stop  a bullet  as  well  as  another,”  said  a 
colored  soldier  "with  bitter  sarcasm. 

The  prejudice  from  which  this  injustice  springs 
is  part  of  the  foul  fruit  of  slavery.  What  is  called 
an  instinctive  antipathy  is  merely  the  feeling  in- 
evitably associated  with  the  color  of  an  enslaved 
race.  If  the  Thracians  had  been  of  a blue  com- 
plexion, the  Romans  would  have  declared  that 
they  had  an  instinctive  antipathy  to  blue  men. 
For  why  should  not  a Frenchman  or  an  En- 
glishman have  it  toward  the  black  race  as  well 
as  we?  “How  did  you  feel,”  naively  asked  a 
gentleman,  at  a dinner-table  in  this  city,  of  an 
Englishman  who  had  been  describing  a visit  to 
the  West  Indies,  “when  you  found  yourself  sit- 
ting at  table  between  two  colored  men  ?”  “They 
were  gentlemen,”  was  the  answer,  “and  I felt  as 
I do  at  this  moment.” 

But  the  point  fbr  every  honest  man  to  ponder 
is  this : We  invited  the  colored  men  to  fight  for 
us : they  have  shown  themselves  brave,  clever, 
and  obedient,  and  we  refuse  to  pay  them  what 
we  pay  other  soldiers.  Not  to  speak  again  of 
the  sheer  breach  of  faith  and  wanton  injustice  of 
such  conduct,  a distinction  like  this,  even  if  it 
were  honorably  made,  tends  to  maintain  a feel- 
ing of  caste  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  army. 
All  that  we  ask  is  fair  play  for  every  man  who 
will  risk  his  life  for  the  country;  and  against 
foul  play,  whether  with  Americans,  Englishmen, 
Frenchmen,  Irishmen,  or  Germans,  whether 
with  white,  black,  or  red  men,  we  shall  not  fail 
to  protest  as  earnestly  and  persistently  as  we 
can. 


HOW  TO  DO  IT. 

Thf.be  are  two  policies  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Union.  One  is  that  of  the  Copperheads, 
and  the  other  that  of  the  Administration  and 
the  Union  men  of  the  country.  The  first  pro- 
poses that  whenever  the  rebel  leaders  lay  down 
their  arms  and  take  the  oath  to  the  Constitution 
tho  National  armies  shall  be  disbanded.  The 
other  proposes  that,  until  the  country  has  re- 
ceived some  satisfactory  proof  that  the  rebellion 
is  destroyed,  and  not  merely  smothered,  it  shall 
hold  the  rebel  district  by  arms. 

For  instance,  we  advance  into  Georgia.  The 
rebel  army,  let  us  suppose,  surrenders.  The 
people  take  the  oatV  A provisional  Governor 


j is  appointed  by  the  National  authority,  and  he 
orders  an  election.  Who  shall  vote  ? “ Why, 

of  course,”  cry  the  Copperheads,  “those  who 
are  voters  under  the  State  Constitution !”  Very 
well.  The  election  is  held,  and  a tool  of  Ste- 
phens or  of  Toombs,  or  Robert  Toombs  himself, 
is  elected  Governor.  What  will  you  do  ? Shall 
the  Government  order  General  Grant  to  evacu- 
ate Georgia  ? Is  the  State  restored  to  the  Union 
and  peace  secured  ? Or  if  in  Mississippi  Jeffer- 
son Davis — under  another  name,  but  equally 
false  to  the  Government — is  elected  Governor 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  State  Constitution, 
is  he  to  be  recognized  and  the  troops  withdrawn  ? 

No  citizen  of  the  United  States  acts  so  absurd- 
ly in  his  smallest  private  matters.  Does  any 
body  suppose  that  collectively  those  citizens 
will  play  the  fool?  Have  they  been  sending 
their  sons  and  brothers  to  be  murdered  for  no- 
thing ? Do  they  mean  to  put  a premium  upon 
treason  and  rebellion  ? If  the  Constitution  did 
not  enable  them  to  settle  the  question  as  it 
should  be  settled,  their  common  sense  would 
supersede  the  Constitution.  The  Copperhead 
theory  of  the  Constitution  is  simply  that  of  the 
rebels.  It  is,  in  their  view,  an  instrument  to 
prevent  the  maintenance  of  the  Unitea  States 
Government,  and  to  secure  the  success  of  rebel- 
lion. All  the  dreary  twaddle  about  the  sover- 
eignty of  States  is  but  an  echo  of  Calhoun’s 
theory,  which  was  expressly  devised  to  cover 
disunion  and  destroy  the  National  supremacy. 

The  plan  which  already  commends  itself  to 
public  approval  is  that  of  the  Administration. 
It  proposes  first  to  occupy  the  rebel  States  by 
force  of  the  national  arms ; then  to  appoint  a 
provisional  governor,  who  may  order  an  elec- 
tion. By  what  authority?  By  that  of  the 
United  States.  And  the  same  authority — not 
the  State  Constitution — will  decree  when,  where, 
and  under  what  conditions,  that  election  'jsliall 
be  held.  If  it  result  in  the  election  of  men  who 
conform  to  these  conditions,  they  become  the 
rightful  government  of  the  State,  because  they 
represent  the  people  of  the  State  who  are  loyal 
to  the  United  States.  If  these  people  are  but 
a tenth  of  the  inhabitants,  and  can  not  enforce 
their  authority  upon  the  rest,  the  United  States 
Government  helps  them  by  force  of  arms,  as  it 
is  bound  to  do  by  the  Constitution.  When  that 
loyal  State  authority  shall  inform  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  that  it  is  able  to 
maintain  itself  the  national  force  will  be  with- 
drawn; 

Now  the  paramount  condition  of  the  election 
must  be  the  oath  against  slavery,  and  this  for 
•two  reasons.  First,  because  the  only  sensible 
hope  of  quiet  lies  in  the  release  of  the  people 
of  the  South  from  . .e  control  of  a slaveholding 
aristocracy ; and,  second,  because  the  overthrow 
of  the  system  is  the  end  to  political  intrigue  at 
the  North  based  upon  slavery.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  so  long  as  that  absurd  con- 
tradiction of  the  American  principle,  and  con- 
science, and  policy  endures,  just  so  long  the 
peace  of  the  country  will  be  threatened.  An- 
drew Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  a Southerner,  a 
slaveholder,  a Democrat,  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  American  people  in  saying:  “Slavery  has 
been  the  destroying  element  which  tried  to  put 
down  the  Government,  and  the  Government 
should  put  it  down  immediately  and  forever.” 


SENATOR  DAVIS. 

Senatob  Wilson  has  done  well  in  withdraw- 
ing his  resolutions  for  the  expulsion  of  Senator 
Garrett  Davis.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Davis  declares 
that  he  meant  only  a legitimate  Parliamentary 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  Government, 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  his  sincerity. 
He  is  a man  who  inspires  more  sympathy  than 
indignation,  because  his  temper  is  so  furious  and 
ungovernable  that  every  time  he  speaks  upon 
public  aff  airs  he  becomes  a melancholy  spectacle, 
and  he  has  lived  through  three  years  of  the  war 
without  comprehending  in  the  least  degree  either 
its  cause  or  its  inevitable  consequence.  The 
speeches  and  resolutions  of  such  a gentleman 
must  be  patiently  endured,  like  those  of  Mr.  Roe- 
buck in  the  British  Parliament,  or  of  the  Cop- 
perhead orators  in  our  own  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Mr.  Garrett  Davis  is  a statesman  who  believes 
that  if  a few  secessionists  and  a few  abolitionists 
had  been  hung  four  or  five  years  ago  there  would 
have  been  no  trouble.  That  civil  wars  are  al- 
ways the  conflict  of  ideas  and  not  of  men,  lie 
does  not  perceive.  He  undoubtedly  thinks  that 
if  Martin  Luther  had  been  quietly  poisoned  there 
would  have  been  no  Protestant  Reformation,  and 
if  only  Patrick  Henry  had  been  throttled,  the 
American  revolution  would  have  been  avoided. 
But  all  such  meu  are  fruit,  they  are  not  trees. 
So  long  as  the  trees  last  the  fruit  will  be  gener- 
ated. Every  form  of  injustice,  of  despotism,  of 
tyranny,  will  forever  produce  enemies.  You 
may  shoot  John  Hampden,  but  you  have  not 
wounded  civil  Liberty.  Y otr may  strike  Charles 
Sumner  into  silence,  but  the  barbarism  of  slav- 
ery will  still  be  denounced.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  may  hang  Jefferson  Davis,  but  slavery  will 
breed  Davises  of  every  kind  as  long  as  it  lasts. 

If  Senator  Davis  were  a younger  man  he 
might  at  last  comprehend  these  simple  truths  of 
human  nature  and  of  history.  But  if,  as  Con- 
fucius said,  a man  never  changes  his  habits  after 


he  is  forty  years  old,  how  much  less  can  a poll, 
tician  be  expected  to  change  his  views  after  he 
is  seventy  ? As  long  as  he  sits  in  Congress  Mr. 
Davis  will  divide  his  wrath  between  the  parti- 
sans of  Slavery  and  the  friends  of  Liberty,  and 
believe  ardently  and  sincerely  that  if  you  wish 
to  prevent  nettles  from  stinging  you  must  re- 
prove them  severely. 


MILITARY  SURPRISES. 

The  rebellion  will  not  break  up  like  a frozen 
river  in  spring ; and  amidst  its  waning  fortunes 
we  are  not  to  forget  that  it  has  still  a large, 
brave,  and  trained  army,  led  by  desperate  chiefs, 
and  that  this  army  will  not  disappear  until  it 
has  struck  some  strenuous  blows.  General 
Schenck,  of  Ohio,  said  pertinently  in  Congress 
last  week  that  we  must  be  prepared  for  wild 
movements  from  the  rebels  in  extremity.  For 
undoubtedly  they  will  mass  their  forces  and  fall 
with  overpowering  weight  upon  some  point  of 
our  extended  lines.  Exactly  where  they  will 
strike  it  is  impossible  to  say ; nor  is  it  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  their  first  onslaught  may 
be  successful.  We  can  therefore  only  be  pre- 
pared, and  not  be  dismayed  by  the  surprise. 

Yet  there  are  certain  points  of  .cardinal  im- 
portance, where  a rebel  surprise  or  success  should 
be  impossible.  East  Tennessee,  for  instance,  is 
a position  so  important  that  its  possession  was 
deemed  worthy  of  a special  call  for  national 
Thanksgiving  from  the  President  but  a few 
weeks  since.  Its  value  to  us  and  its  necessity 
to  the  rebels  are  known  to  every  soldier  and 
civilian  in  the  country.  Any  mishap  there, 
therefore,  would  be  simply  unpardonable.  The 
nation  has  the  clearest  right  to  require  that, 
whatever  occurs  elsewhere,  East  Tennessee  shall 
be  held.  It  is  certainly  unfortunate  that  we 
should  have  heard  of  General  Grant’s  presence 
in  St.  Louis  simultaneously  with  the  falling 
back  of  our  forces  before  Longstreet  toward 
Knoxville;  for  what  becomes  of  our  Thanks- 
giving of  two  months  ago  if  Longstreet  can  se- 
riously threaten  Knoxville  now  ? That  should 
not  be  a debatable  point ; for  any  disaster  in 
that  region  would  shake  public  confidence  more 
than  any  other  conceivable  event,  except  a suc- 
cessful rebel  advance  upon  Washington. 


NOT  TOO  FINE  A POINT. 

Not  to  put  too  fine  a point  upon  it,  does  any  body 
really  believe  that  Messrs.  Vallandigbam,  Bayurd, 
Brooks,  Saulsbury,  Seymour,  & Co.  are  more  loyal 
to  the  Constitution,  or  more  anxious  that  the  liber- 
ties of  every  citizen  and  the  dignity  of  each  State 
and  of  the  nation  shall  be  preserved  than  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  loyal  States? 

Does  any  body  sincerely  suppose  that,  if  tliesa 
gentlemen  were  charged  with  the  conduct  of  this 
war,  a permanent  and  prosperous  and  honorable 
peace  would  he  obtained  more  speedily  than  it  will 
probably  be  under  the  present  authorities  ? 

Does  any  body  doubt  that  if  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis, 
and  Judah  Benjamin,  and  Robert  Toombs  could 
have  their  way  they  would  prefer  to  have  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Seymour,  Vallandigbam,  & Co.  ? And  would  it  he 
because  they  suppose  that  rebels  would  be  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  because  they  believe  that,  with  the  Gov- 
ernment in  such  hands,  the  rebels  could  dictate 
terms  of  settlement? 

Why  is  it,  that,  in  the  third  year  of  a terrible  war 
to  maintain  the  Union  and  Constitution,  the  people 
of  the  country  have  overwhelmingly  repudiated  the 
men  who  claim  to  he  distinctively  the  friends  of  the 
Union  and  the  Constitution  ? Because  not  one  of 
them — whatever  he  has  said — has  given  proof  of 
any  sounder  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  or  sin- 
cerer  devotion  to  the  Union  than  Mr.  Lincoln,  or 
General  Butler,  or  Andrew  Johnson,  or  Mayor  Swan 
of  Baltimore. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  been  politically  known 
heretofore  as  the  most  supple  tools  of  the  leaders 
now  in  rebellion — who  have  held  with  Governor 
Seymour,  even  if  they  have  not  said,  as  he  has, 
that,  if  the  Union  could  not  be  saved  without  de- 
stroying slavery’,  it  might  slide— these  gentlemen 
claim  to  be  peculiarly  jealous  of  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution  and  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
Why,  then,  do  the  people  repudiate  them  ? 

Because,  not  to  put  too  fine  a point  upon  it,  they 
do  not  believe  them. 


AN  APOSTLE  OF  PEACE. 

We  have  alludeifseveral  times  to'the  fact  that  in 
January,  1861,  when  the  rebels  were  preparing  to 
overthrow  by  force  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  Fernando  W ood  apologized  to  Robert  Toombs 
that  he  could  not  help  him  obtain  arms  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  other  words,  the  new  apostle  of  peace  re- 
gretted ;iat  he  could  not  furnish  Toomlis  anil  the 
rebels  with  rifles  to  shoot  loyal  American  citizens. 
We  put  upon  record  here  the  words  of  that  apology : 
“ Bon.  Robert  Toomb Miltedgeville , Georgia: 

“ In  reply  to  your  dispatch  I regret  to  say  that  arms  in- 
tended for  and  consigned  to  the  State  of  Georgia  have  been 
seized  by  the  police  of  this  State,  but  that  the  city  of  New 
York  should  in  no  way  be  made  responsible  for  the  out- 
rage. 

“ As  Mayor,  I have  no  authority  over  the  police.  If  I 
had  the  power,  I should  summarily  punish  the  authors  of 
this  illegal  and  unjustifiable  seizure  of  private  property. 

“ Fernando  Wood." 

This  is  the  gentleman  who  waxes  so  pathetic 
over  the  shedding  of  brothers’  blood,  and  proposes 
to  send  commissioners  to  Richmond  to  ask  his  friend 
will  submit  to  the  laws 
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of  his  country.  If  he  had  had  the  power,  he  says, 
he  would  summarily  have  punished  thos<  ■ who  tried 
to  prevent  Toombs  and  Company  from  murdering 
our  brothers  and  sons.  But  when  Toombs  and  Com- 
pany have  been  engaged  in  that  noble  work  for 
three  years,  the  amiable  Mr.  Wood  says  nothing  of 
summary  punishment  for  them,  but  prattles  of  meas- 
ures of  fraternal  conciliation.  And  he  strikes  a fine 
attitude.  ‘ ‘ What ! does  any  body  question  my  loy- 
alty?” he  exclaims.  Nobody  that  we  know  df. 
There  are  certain  things  that  do  not  admit  of  ques- 
tion. Benedict  Arnold’s  patriotism,  for  instance ; 
or  the  honesty  of  a man  who  escapes  the  State  Pris- 
on by  the  statute  of  limitations. 


THACKERAY. 


“The  last  time  the  writer,”  Mr.  Shirley 
Brooks,  “ saw  William  Thackeray  was  on 
Wednesday,  the  16th  of  December.  They  were 
next-door  neighbors  at  a dinner  where  all  were 
intimate  friends.  Thackeray  was  in  his  usual 
spirits,  which  were  never  boisterous,  but  always 
cheerful,  and  he  had  pleasant  words  for  all  present. 
He  had  something  to  say  of  the  ‘circumstances’ 
touching  which  the  National  Shnkspeare  Commit- 
tee has  passed  a vote  of  1 regret,  ’ and  which  Mr. 
Lucas  has  indignantly  declared  will  cause  posterity 
to  ‘ point  with  scorn’  at  that  passage  in  the  Com- 
mittee’s history.  They  did  not  ruffle  Thackeray, 
however  they  may  have  incensed  his  friends ; and 
it  is  not  needful — at  least  at  present — to  reproduce 
his  smiling  judgment  on  those  whom  it  concerned. 
He  enjoyed  himself  much,  in  his  own  quiet  way, 
and  contributed  genially  to  the  enjoyment  of  those 
who  were  something  less  quiet;  and  a question 
arising  about  a subscription  in  aid  of  a disabled  art- 
ist, he  instantly  offered  to  increase,  if  necessary,  a 
sum  he  had  previously  promised.  The  writer's  very 
last  recollection  of  the  cynic,  therefore,  is  in  connec- 
tion with  an  unasked  act  of  Christian  kindness. 
On  the  following  Monday  he  attended  the  funeral 
of  a lady  who  was  interred  in  Kensal  Green  Ceme- 
tery. On  the  Tuesday  evening  he  came  to  his  fa- 
vorite club — the  Garrick — and  asked  a seat  at  the 
table  of  two  friends,  who,  of  course,  welcomed  him 
as  all  welcomed  Thackeray.  On  Wednesday  he 
was  out  several  times,  and  was  seen  in  Palace  Gar- 
dens 1 reading  a book.’  Before  the  dawn  on  Thurs- 
day he  was  where  there  is  no  night." 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

Senate — January  2T.  A bill  was  reported  back  from 
Military  Committee  giving  bounty  to  soldiers  enlisted  be- 
fore May,  18J1. — A bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  providing  for  better  administration  of  In- 
diun  Affairs  in  California. — A bill  introduced  providing 
for  the  transmission  of  money  from  soldiers  to  their  fam- 
ilies.— The  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  reported  a bill 
providing  that  all  appointments  in  the  Volunteer  Naval 
service  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  and  that  all  snch 
appointments  shall  cease  at  the  expiration  of  60  days  after 
the  return  of  the  vessel. — The  bill  to  promote  enlistments 
came  up;  an  amendment  was  adopted  authorizing  the 
President  to  pay  a sum  not  more  than  $'200  to  colored  re- 
cruits, In  lieu  of  two  mouths'  advnuce  pay. — The  clause 
freeing  the  wife,  children,  and  mother  of  colored  recruits 
was  debated : Mr.  Powell  wished  to  strike  out  the  clause; 
Mr.  Henderson  wished  it  to  apply  only  to  recruited  slaves 
belonging  to  disloyal  soldiers;  Senators  Grimes  and  Wil- 
kinson advocated  the  retention  of  the  clause;  they  would 
free  all  those  connected  with  men  fighting  our  battles; 
Mr.  Henderson,  oi  Missouri,  said  that  he  was  in  favor  of 
Congress  abolishing  slavery  wherever  it  had  the  power  to 
do  so;  that  if  Congress  had  the  power  to  pass  this  bi'l,  it 
had  the  power  to  abolish  slavery  every  where ; to  tills  Mr. 
Grimes  assented ; lie  had  no  doubt  upon  the  question,  and 
would  cheerfully  vote'  for  such  a bill ; Mr.  Henderson  con- 
tinued, declining  to  debate  the  question  of  the  powers  of 
Government  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  the  legis- 
lation proposed  would  be  calculated  to  irritate  the  loyal 
people  of  the  States  which  are  now  perfecting  measures  of 
emancipation  ; one  of  the  blessings  which  would  ultimate- 
ly result  from  the  war  would  be  the  abolition  of  slavery 
by  the  States  themselves. — The  case  of  Mr.  Davis  was 
brought  op  and  further  debated.  Senators  Hale,  An- 
thony, Fessenden,  and  Lane,  of  Indiana,  all  Republicans, 
spoke  against  the  adoption  of  a resolution  of  expulsion  or 

censure. January  28.  After  unimportant  business  the 

amendment  to  the  Homestead  bill  was  taken  up  and 
passed  ; it  provides  tliat  any  soldier  or  sailor  who  from 
being  in  actual  service  is  unable  to  do  the  necessary  per- 
sonal preliminary  acta  required  by  law,  and  any  one  of 
whose  family  is  residing  upon  the  land  which  he  desires 
to  enter,  and  upon  which  settlement  and  improvement 
have  been  made,  may  upon  making  affidavit  before  his 
commanding  officer,  and  paying  the  necessary  sum,  be  en- 
titled to  all  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  Homestead  law. 
— The  President  was  requested  to  give  information  as  to 
the  steps  taken  in  respect  to  the  colonization  of  colored 
persons  in  Hayti,  Liberia,  etc. — The  case  of  Mr.  Davis 
was  resumed.  After  debate,  in  which  Senators  Clark  and 
Foster  opposed  the  resolution  of  expulsion  or  censure,  Mr. 
Wilson  spoke  at  length  animadverting  upon  the  general 
course  of  Mr.  Davis,  and  his  resolutions  in  particular;  but 
adding  that  as  Mr.  Davis  had  put  upon  record  words  modi- 
fying his  language,  and  as  members  on  the  Administration 
side  were  willing  to  take  the  Senator  s construction,  the 
resolution  of  expulsion  became  a farce,  and  he  accordingly 
withdrew  it : the  whole  matter  was  thus  concluded. — The 
Enlistment  bill  was  further  debated,  Mr.  Johnson  opposing 
the  clause  freeing  indiscriminately  the  relatives  of  colored 
troops  ; this  the  Senator  said  would  be  unconstitutional, 
and  unjust  to  loyal  masters,  especially  in  Maryland,  a 
State  which  had  never  left  the  Union.— Adjourned  till 

February  1 February  1.  Mr.  Bayard  sent  in  a letter 

formally  resigning  his  seat.— Mr.  Davia  made  a personal 
explanation  upon  some  points  which  had  arisen  upon  the 
late  motion  for  his  expulsion.  At  a previous  session  he 
had  introduced  a motion  forthe  expulsion  of  Senator  Bright, 
baaed  npon  the  fact  of  Ills  having  written  to  Jefferson  Davis 
a~  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  recommending 
to  him  a person  who  had  an  improved  weapon  to  be  used 
against  the  lawful  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
also  having  uniformly  voted  against  all  measures  for  car- 
rying on  tile  war ; but  not  upon  the  grounds  of  any  words 
or  opinions.  He  had  also  introduced  a Confiscation  bill, 
but  it  was  wholly  different  from  the  one  now  under  con- 
sideration ; it  proposed  an  adjudication  before  the  courts 
of  the  country,  and  was  intended  to  forfeit  the  estates  of 
traitors  only  during  their  lifetima  He  also  said  that  he 
had  unintentionally  done  injustice  to  his  colleague,  Mr. 
Fowell ; lie  was  now  convinced  that  they  differed  only  in 
regard  to  the  proper  mode  of  meeting  the  movements  of 
the  rebels.  He  held  that  the  people  had  an  indisputable 
right  to  organize  their  own  governments,  but  if  they  re- 
fused to  do  so,  it  became  neces  nry,-as  had  been  decided 
by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  for  the  United  States  to  estab- 
lish a civil  government  for  them.— Mr.  Foote  presented 
the  resolutions  of  the  Vermont  Legislature  In  favor  of  a 
phip  canal  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Eastern  sea-board; 
and  intrqfluced  joint  resolutions  to  secure  equal  payment 
to  all  soldiers  now  in  service ; and  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
mission of  «'Miers’  packages  throneh  tlic mails.  —The  cre- 
dentials of  Mr.  Iteade  n«  ''  ft'f'Oit  PIAcu 

of  Mr.  Bavard.  were  preaeulWocile  Vww  triMieitf  jfext  day 


—Mr.  Doolittle  called  np  his  resolution  requesting  the  De- 
partments whose  affairs  were  under  inve-tigation  to  ap- 
point a person  to  attend  the  Committee  and  cross-examine 
witnesses;  Mr.  Trumbull  opposed,  and  Mr.  Grimes  sup- 
ported the  resolution. February  2.  Mr.  8umner  pre- 

sented a petition  from  Governor  Yates,  of  Illinois,  asking 
Congress  to  exercise  its  constitutional  power  for  the  imme- 
diate abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  United  States — 
The  joint  resolutions  thanking  Commodore  Ringgold  and 
General  Thomas,  with  their  officers  and  men,  were  passed. 
— A resolution  providing  for  the  mustering  into  the  army 
of  the  United  States  the  Sioux  Indians  now  held  as  cap- 
tives, was  referred  to  Committee  on  Military  Affairs;— as 
was  also  the  House  bill  for  reviving  the  grade  of  Lieuten- 
ant-GenaraL  Mr.  Doolittle’s  resolution  requesting  the 
presence  of  some  one  from  the  Departments  before  the 
Committee  of  Investigation  was  taken  up.,  discussed,  and 
postponed  for  a week. — Mr.  Henderson's  amendment  to 
the  Enlistment  bill,  limiting  the  grant  of  freedom  made  to 
the  families  of  slave  recruits  to  those  belonging  to  disloyal 
masters,  was  taken  up.  Mr.  Sherman  opposed  the  amend- 
ment. The  bill  made  no  distinction  between  soldiers  who 
were  free  and  those  who  were  held  as  slaves.  It  guaran- 
teed to  every  man  who  entered  the  army  freedom  for 
himself,  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  his  children.  This 
guarantee  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  em- 
ployment of  the  slave  os  a soldier;  and  Congress  had 
the  right  to  make  this  guarantee,  if  it  had  the  right  so  to 
employ  slaves;  If  we  can  give  them  pay,  bounties,  and 
honors,  we  can  give  them  freedom.  He  was  in  favor  of 
taking  into  the  military  service  all  the  slaves  we  need. 
If  our  enemies  lose  their  Blaves,  so  much  the  better ; but 
we  should  pay  a reasonable  compensation  to  loyal  masters. 
He  was  prepared  to  vote  for  a comprehensive  system  of 
emancipation,  with  compensation  to  loyal  owners.  Mr. 
Cariile  having  obtained  the  floor  for  reply  to-morrow,  the 
Somite  adjourned. 

House.  — January  27.  The  Deficiency  bill  came  up ; the 
House  refused  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
limiting  the  money  to  be  expended  on  the  Capitol  apd 
Treasury  extension  to  the  amonnt  necessary  to  protect 
them  from  injury:  the  bill  then  passed,  only  4 members 
voting  against  it. — Mr.  Kinney,  delegate  from  Utah,  re- 

S"  1 to  that  part  of  Mr.  Fernando  Wood's  speech  of  the 
in  which  he  denounced  the  Mormons  as  rebels  and 
profligates.  He  denied  the  accusation,  and  charged  Mr. 
Wood  with  disloyally,  referring  especially  to  his  regret- 
ting the  detention  in  New  York  of  arms  consigned  to  the 
Governor  of  Georgia  If  he  were  a member  of  the  House 
lie  would  introduce  a resolution  for  the  expulsion  of  Mr. 
Wood.  Mr.  Wood  replied,  asserting  his  loyalty,  and  de- 
fending his  course,  while  Mayor  of  New  York,  in  relation 
to  bis  dispatch  to  the  Governor  of  Georgia.  All  that  he 
did  was  to  send  a dispatch  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  whether 
the  arms  bad  been  detained  by  his  order,  replying  that 
they  were  not,  and  that  the  police  of  New  York  were  not 
responsible  to  the  Mayor.  [The  correspondence  referred 
to  is  as  follows : Governor  Toombs  telegraphed  to  Mayor 
Wood,  January  24,  1861,  “ la  it  true  that  any  arms  in- 
tended for  ana  consigned  to  the  State  of  Georgia  have  been 
seized  by  the  public  authorities  in  Sew  York  t Your  an- 
swer is  1 important  to  us  and  to  New  York.  Answer  at 
once."  The  Mayor  answered,  “ In  reply  to  your  dispatch 
I regret  to  say  that  arms  intended  for  and  consigned  to 
the  State  of  Georgia  have  been  seized  by  the  police  of  this 
State , but  that  the  city  of  New  York  should  in  tw  way  be 
made  responsible  for  the  outrage.  As  Mayor  1 have  no 
authority  over  the  police.  If  1 had  the  power  I should 
summarily  punish  the  authors  of  this  illegal  and  unjust- 
ifiable seizure  of  private  property."  It  will  be  noted 
that  this  correspondence  took  place  a week  after  Georgia 
had  seceded  from  the  Union,  and  three  weeks  after  the 
seizure  of  the  U.  S.  forts  and  arms.] — Mr.  Smithers,  of 
Delaware,  spoke  at  length  npon  the  Confiscation  act  He 
was  in  favor  of  punishing  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  by  a 
forfeiture  of  their  ancestral  estates  and  a deprivation  of 
political  rights,  while  extending  an  amnesty  to  the  masses 
who  have  been  forced  into  rel  ellion.  He  animadverted  in 
sharp  terms  npon  the  course  of  Mr.  Fernando  Wood. — The,, 
House  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  npon  the  Navy 
Appropriation  bilL  Mr.  Morrill  advocated  the  abrogation 
of  the  Reciprocity  treaty  with  the  British  Provinces.  Its 
advantages  were  all  on  one  side,  and  always  against  us. 
Mr.  Allen,  of  Illinois,  reviewed  the  President’s  Message, 
and  asserted  that  the  Administration  were  guilty  of  will- 
ful deception  in  regard  to  the  objects  of  the  war,  had  vio- 
lated their  pledges,  and  were  not  fit  to  manage  the  af- 
fairs of  the  country  in  times  of  war  or  peace ; Mr.  Arnold, 
of  the  same  State,  replied.— —January  28.  The  Enroll- 
ment Bill  was  brought  forward,  and  after  some  debate, 
in  which  Mr.  F.  Wood  said  that  the  members  on  his  side 
would  “ take  advantage  of  their  privilege  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  this  unconstitutional  and  infamous  bilL,"  its 
considers  Jon  was  postponed  till  Monday.— The  Confis- 
cation  Act  was  taken  up,  and  further  debated,  Mr.  FInck 
claiming  that  modern  usages  of  nations  gave  no  right  to 
confiscate  the  private  property  of  those  In  arms  against 
the  United  States,  nor  to  establish  civil  governments  in 
any  of  the  rebellious  States.  Mr.  Garfield  contended  that 
all  the  obligations  of  the  Union  were  binding  upon  tlie  peo- 
ple of  the  revolted  States,  but  that  by  the  act  of  rebellion 
they  had  put  themselves  beyond  the  privileges  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  war ; and  a last- 
ing peace  could  be  secured  only  when  we  took,  away  the 
supports  of  this  system,  the  landed  estates  and  slaves  of 
the  rebels.  The  example  of  Cromwell  should  be  followed, 
and  the  bad  blood  of  the  country  let  out.  Mr.  Egerton 
opposed  confiscation  on  the  ground  of  public  policy  siul 

Christianity. January  29.  Sir.  Voorliees  offered  a Lill 

laying  a tax  of  two  per  cent,  on  all  transactions  in  gold ; 
and  another  providing  that  all  territory  within  the  lines 
of  the  Union  army  shall  be  opened  to  trade  to  all  alike : 
referred  to  Committee  on  Ways  and  Sleans. — A bill  pro- 
viding for  tlie  temporary  government  of  a new  Territory, 

to  be  called  Montano,  was  introduced  and  referred Mr. 

Kusson  Introduced  a joint  resolution  disapproving  of  the 
French  Invasion  and  occupation  of  Mexico.— The  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Elections  relating  to  the  election  In 
Louisiana,  concluding  With  a resolution  that  Mr.  Field, 
who  claims  to  have  been  elected  from  New  Orleans  in  the 
House,  was  not  entitled  to  a seat,  was  taken  np.  Mr. 
Dawes,  from  the  Committee,  said  that  the  election  an- 
nounced had  been  suppressed  by  order  of  the  Military  Gov- 
ernor, and  that  none  had  been  legally  held.  No  votes 
were  cast  within  the  city,  and  Mr.  Field  received  only  a 
few  from  that  part  of  the  district  lying  without  New  Or- 
leans ; the  loyalty  of  the  claimant  was  unquestioned.  Oth- 
er members  followed  in  support  of  the  position  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Field  replied,  maintaining  the  validity  of  his 
claim.  The  subject  was  postponed  until  Tuesday,  and 
the  House,  after  passing  resolutions  of  respect  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Mr.  Noji,  of  Missouri,  whose  death  was  formally 
announced,  adjourned  till  Moriday,  February  1. Feb- 

ruary L Mr.  Arnold  Introduced  a joint  resolution  that 
when  soldiers  are  placed  on  ehort  rations  they  shall  re- 
ceive a commutation  In  money  for  the  deficiency. — The 
proper  committees  were  instructed  to  Inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  District  Attorneys  taking  measures  to  forfeit 
the  property  of  traitors,  npon  sworn  complaint  of  any  citi- 
zen; whether  it  is  expedient,  on  account  of  the  increase 
in  prices,  to  increase  invalid  pensions;  whether  pay  and 
allowances  should  be  given  to  those  who,  not  having  been 
mustered  Into  service,  have  performed  military  duly; 
what  legislation  is  required  to  enable  enrollments  to  be 
made  by  Governors  of  States.— Mr.  Blair  moved  for  a se- 
lect committee  to  inquire  into  trade  regulations  in  insur- 
gent States ; and  whether  in  this  matter  there  lias  been 
fraud  or  favoritism  .-  laid  over. — A select  committee  was 
ordered  on  the  subject  of  a national  armory  west  of  the 
Alleghanies. — Mr.  Eldridge  offer  'd  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions declaring  that  conscription  or  forced  service  is  con- 
trary to  tlie  principle  of  self-government;  that  the  draft 
has  proved  inadequate;  that  the  burdens  of  government 
should  fall  equally  on  rich  and  poor ; and  that  therefore 
the  Military  Committee  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
repealing  or  suspending  any  further  draft,  and  offering 
sufficient  pny  and  bounties  to  secure  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  volunteers:  laid  on  the  table,  84  to  42.— Mr.  Grin- 
ncll  offered  a preamble  and  resolutions  to  the  effect  that 
colored  persona  claimed  as  slaves  have  rendered  valu- 
able services  to  the  army;  that  the  further  employ- 
ment of  colored  troops  would  relieve  the  people  of  the 
North;  therefore  “a  more  vigorous  policy  to  secure  a 
larger  number  of  persons  of  African  descent  would  meet 
the  approbation  of  this  House:"  agreed  to,  80  to  46.— The 
bill  r.  vlving  the  grade, of  Lieutenant-General  was  brought 
up  Mr  Garfield  opposed  its  present  passage;  & Lieuten- 


ant-General could  do  nothing  during  the  war  that  could 
not  be  done  by  the  General-in-Chief;  the  President  could 
select  any  one  for  Commanding  General;  for  Lieutenant- 
General  it  was  better  to  wait  till  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
then  Bee  who  had  merited  most;  every  one  knew  who 
would  now  be  appointed  under  this  bill ; would  it  be  ad- 
visable to  recall  him  from  the  army  and  make  him  a bu- 
reau officer  at  Washington  ? Mr.  Farnsworth  replied,  that 
should  General  Grant  be  selected  he  would  not  take  up 
his  quarters  in  Washington;  he  would  still  command  the 
army,  and  hasten  to  any  point  where  his  presence  was  re- 
quired. Mr.  Spaulding  asked  if  the  bill  contemplated  that 
the  Lieutenant-General  should  actually  take  the  com- 
mand, replacing  the  present  General-in-Chief;  if  so,  he 
should  vote  for  it.  Other  members  followed  in  the  same 
general  strain  on  both  sides.  A motion  to  lay  the  bill  on 
the  table  was  negatived,  118  to  19,  when  Mr.  Rosa  offered 
an  amendment  recommending  General  Grant  for  the  po- 
sition, which  was  agreed  to,  111  to  17.  This  bill  was  then 
passed,  96  to  4L  The  bill  provides  that  the  President 
may,  when  he  thinks  it  expedient,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate,  appoint  as  commander  of  the  army  any 
officer  not  below  the  grade  of  Major-General,  who,  on 
being  commissioned  as  Lieutenant-General,  shall  be  au- 
thorized, under  tlie  direction  of  tlie  President,  to  com- 
mand the  armies  of  the  United  States;  his  pay,  allowances, 
and  emoluments  to  be  as  provided  for  in  the  acts  of 
May  28,  1793,  and  August  23,  1842;  but  nothing  lu  this 
act  shall  affect  the  rank,  pay,  or  emoluments  of  General 
Winfield  Scott,  Lieutenant-General  by  brevet,  now  on  the 
retired  lift  of  the  army ; and  recommends  Major-General 
Grant  for  the  position  of  Lieutenant-General  under  this 
bill — The  Enrollment  bill  from  tlie  Senate,  with  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  Hoase  Committee,  was  taken  up ; 
but  no  progress  was  made  beyond  the  rejection  of  an  amend- 
ment which  was  proposed  limiting  the  term  of  enlistment 

to  18  months. February  2.  A resolution  was  adopted 

requesting  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  inform  the  House 
whether  supplies  for  the  Department  have  been  made  by 
contract  according  to  law;  and  also  the  manner  of  giv- 
ing contracts  to  lowest  average  bids;  and  also  say  of 
any,  and  if  so,  what  alterations  in  the  laws  relating  to  the 
purchase  of  supplies  are  necessary.— The  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  reported  a bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  support  of  the  army  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1865.  The  amount  appropriated  is  $629,500,000 .-  the  bill 
was  made  the  special  order  for  Feb.  9.— The  bill  to  facil- 
itate the  payment  of  bounties  and  arrears  due  to  wound- 
ed and  deceased  soldiers  was  passed.  It  provides  that  on 
the  death  of  any  officer  or  soldier  the  proper  officer  shall 
furnish  the  Second  Auditor  with  an  account  of  his  military 
history,  and  a statement  of  all  sums  due  him,  which  shall 
be  paid  on  the  certificate  of  any  paymaster  in  the  army. 
All  sums  due  to  those  discharged  by  reason  of  wounds  to 
be  adjudicated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  and  paid 
on  his  certificate  by  any  paymaster  of  the  army. — On  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  were 
Instructed  to  inquire  Into  the  expediency  of  increasing  du- 
ties upon  foreign  imports,  especially  articles  of  luxury,  so 
as  to  produce  a revenue  of  $120,000,000 ; of  increasing  the 
internal  revenue  tax  sc  as  to  produce  $230,000,000 ; of  lim- 
iting the  entire  bank  circulation,  State  and  National,  to 
$300,000,000;  and  of  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  issue,  as  he  may  deem  expedient  bonds  for 
$200,000,000.— The  Committeo  on  the  Judicial  were  in- 
structed to  inquire  whether  the  condition  of  the  country 
presented  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  Electoral  College  as  will  permit  it  to  elect  a 
President  at  the  next  term;  and,  if  so,  whether  Congress 
can  remove  these  difficulties.— The  Confiscation  bill  came 
up,  and,  after  a qualified  speech  in  its  favor  by  Mr.  Broom- 
all,  the  House  took  up  the  Enrollment  act.  Mr.  Schenck 
explained  that  the  bill  prepared  by  the  Military  Commit- 
tee was  in  the  main  that  of  the  Senate,  except  that  the 
bounty  was  left  at  $300,  instead  of  being  raised  to  $400, 
and  that  it  provides  for  a continuous  enrollment,  instead 
of  looking  to  tlie  exhaustion  of  the  draft.  Mr.  Clianler  op- 
posed the  draft  as  unconstitutional;  as  striking  at  the 
sovereignty  of  the  State;  as  establishing  a military  aris- 
tocracy, and  a military  Government;  and  as  both  unfair 
and  inefficient.  He  propceed  to  amend  the  conscript  law 
by  striking  out  all  that  relates  to  a draft,  and  bringing  in 
a new  bill  for  the  enrollment  of  all  persons  liable  to  mili- 
tary duty,  with  provisions  for  tlie  arrest  of  deserters  and 
the  prevention  of  desertion.  Mr.  Davis  of  New  York  re- 

Elied,  animadverting  upon  the  general  course  of  Mr.  Chan- 
ir.  If  he  had  uttered  at  Richmond  such  sentiments 
against  the  Confederate  Government  as  he  has  here  ex- 
pressed, he  would  be  sent  to  the  gallows. — After  a long 
personal  altercation  between  Messrs.  Anderson  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Allen  of  Illinois,  the  House  adjourned. 

THE  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC. 

Our  army  In  Virginia  remains  in  Its  usual  quiet.  The 
number  of  rebel  desertions  have  produced  a great  deal  of 
enthusiasm  in  its  ranks.  According  to  rebel  papers  there 
is  great  dissatisfaction  in  Lee’s  army  owing  to  the  necessary 
reduction  of  their  rations,  and  the  General  has  had  to  is- 
sue a general  order  appealing  to  their  patriotism  and  re- 
ligion to  prevent  mutiny.  This  will  explain  the  late  out- 
break, in  which  whole  regiments  of  the  rebel  army  became 
’ in  a mutual  conflict. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

A serious  fight  occurred  on  Saturday,  January  30,  in 
General  Kelley’s  Department,  near  Williamsport.  Hardy 
County.  A train  of  eighty  wagons  hud  been  sent  out  from 
New  Creek  Thursday  night,  heavily  laden  with  commis- 
sary stores  for  the  garrison  at  Petersburg,  accompanied 
by  an  escort  of  800  men.  This  guard,  under  Colonel  Sny- 
der, was  suddenly  attacked  when  three  miles  from  Will- 
iamsport, and  after  a fight  of  four  hours  was  compelled  to 
surrender  the  train.  General  Early,  it  appears,  is  again 
In  motion  with  his  comrades,  Rosser,  Gilmore,  and  Imbo- 
den.  Thoburu  evacuated  Petersburg  on  Saturday  night, 
having  received  Information  that  he  would  be  immediate- 
ly attacked  by  the  enemy.  The  rebels  then  took  possession 
of  Burlington,  and  a fight  took  place  in  New  Creek  Valley, 
in  which  the  enemy  was  driven  back  two  miles.  Our 
forces  have  reoccupied  Burlington  and  Moorefield  Junc- 
tion. 

EAST  TENNESSEE. 

On  the  26th  of  January  Governor  Andrew  Johnson  is- 
sued a proclamation  ordering  an  election  on  the  1st  of 
March,  requiring  as  a qualification  to  vote  the  simple  oath 
of  allegiance.  m 

The  activity  of  the  rebels  under  Longstreet  Is  too  perse- 
vering to  be  overlooked.  Movements  are  now  in  opera- 
tion in  the  rebel  army  which  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  spring  campaign.  Let  ns  see  what  these  move- 
ments during  the  past  week  have  been.  The  most  im- 
portant is  the  disappearance  of  Johnson’s  army  from  Dal- 
ton. At  first  thiB  was  construed  into  a retreat;  but  as 
every  military  reason  opposed  his  still  further  separating 
himself  from  Longstreet,  we  may  consider  it  certain  that 
Johnson’s  army,  if  it  has  not  already,  will  soon  join  Long- 
street's.  To  cover  his  withdrawal  from  Dalton  Johnson 
sent  a Bmall  force  to  cross  the  Tennessee  at  two  points— at 
Florence  and  at  Athens — simultaneously.  Both  detach- 
ments of  this  force  weie  promptly  met  and  defeated  by 
General  Thomas.  These  movements  were  apparently  pre- 
paratory  to  an  advance  against  Knoxville.  Our  cavalry, 
a few  days  ago,  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  Danbridge, 
about  forty  miles  from  Knoxville,  found  thAt  the  enemy 
were  in  full  force  a short  distance  beyond.  Our  cavalry, 
having  fallen  back,  were  attacked  by  the  enemy,  who  gain- 
ed a decided  advantage  over  us,  when  a charge  of  Elliot’s 
cavalry  recovered  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  Our  Iobs  was 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  Our  forces  have  fallen  back  npon 
Knoxville,  and  the  enemy  has  advanced  and  made  demon- 
strations against  Strawberry  Plains,  which  is  the  only  val- 
ley left  for  forage  to  our  army,  the  others  having  been  all 
drained.  This  movement  will  compel  ns  to  take  the  of- 
fensive. The  appearances,  however,  are  that  Longstreet 
is  moving  across  the  southwest  corner  of  North  Carolina 
with  his  main  force,  to  join  Johnson,  and  that  all  his  pres- 
ent operations  in  the  vicinity  of  Knoxville  are  intended  to 
cover  his  real  design. 

RAID  IN  KENTUCKY. 

An  Invasion  on  a small  scale  has  again  been  inflicted 
upon  Kentucky.  Captain  Gillum,  commanding  Scotts- 
ville  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  has  bren  attacked 
by  five  hundred  rebels  under  Colonel  Hamilton,  and  com- 
pelled to  surrender  his  force  and  the  town. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

EUROPE. 

Tire  most  extensive  preparations  are  being  made  in  En. 
gland  for  the  celeb  ration  of  the  tercentnry  return  of  Shaks- 
peare’s  birthday,  one  of  the  most  Important  features  in 
which  will  be  tlie  grand  Shaksperlan  Ball  in  Masquerade. 
The  Court  of  Exchequer  has  refused  to  grant  a new  trial 
in  the  case  of  the  Alexandra.  The  London  Times  con- 
gratulates England  on  her  escape  from  the  threatened 
troubles  in  India  and  Japan. — Quite  an  exciting  debato 
occurred  in  Paris  in  the  Corps  Legislative  on  the  Em- 
peroris  address.  The  Opposition  attacked  the  principle 
of  official  candidatures,  and  the  abuses  of  power  in  which 
the  government  had  indulged.  M.  Thiers  strongly  Blip, 
ported  the  Opposition,  but  in  a very  conservative  though 
eloquent  manner.  These  matters  seem  to  nflect  the  Em- 
peror, if  we  may  Judge  from  his  charge  to  the  Bishop  de 
Bonnehasse,  In  which  he  expresses  his  astonishment  to  see 
“men  hardly  escaped  from  shipwreck  again  call  winds 
and  tempests  to  their  assistance.’’— The  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein question  has  received  a new  development  in  the 
position  taken  by  Austria  and  Prussia.  These  Powers 
have  expressed  their  determination  to  occupy  Schleswig 
In  the  quality  of  great  European  Powers,  and  not  in  execu- 
tion of  a decision  of  the  Federal  Diet.  Saxony  declared 
that  these  Powers  could  not  pass  through  Holstein  to  oc- 
cupy Schleswig  without  consent  of  the  Federal  Diet.  It  U 
obvicue  that  Prussia  and  Austria  are  determined  either 
to  prei^nt  a war,  or,  in  case  It  should  occur,  to  be  masters 
of  the  situation.  They  have  demanded  of  Denmark,  as  an 
ultimatum,  that  she  should  retract  the  November  Consti- 
tntion  relating  to  the  Duchies.  This  they  have  done 
against  the  wishes  of  the  German  Diet,  thus  taking  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands,  nud  making  it  impossible  for 
tlie  minor  German  States  to  interfere.  Denmark  lias  re- 
fused the  ultimatum,  and  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  Min- 
latere  have  left  Copenhagen.  This  looks  as  if  Austria  and 
Prussia  would  declare  war;  if  they  do  so,  then  they  are 
the  principal  parties  against  Denmark,  whether  they  fail 
or  succeed,  and  tlie  Diet,  in  either  case,  will  have  very 
little  to  do  with  the  result. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  election  for  President  of  the  Republic  of  New  Gra- 
nada has  resulted  In  a majority  for  Mosquera  In  only  one 
of  the  nine  States.  But  as  he  lias  the  army  he  will  prob- 
ably retain  his  position.  Considerable  excitement  has 
been  made  in  Panama  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  imprison  an  English  citizen  for  adminis- 
tering tlie  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  Gov- 
ernment was  obliged  to  retract. 

There  has  been  another  revolution  in  Matamoras,  result- 
ing in  the  restoration  of  Serna.  Our  forces  under  General 
Herron  Bt  Brownsville  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  for  the  pro- 
tection of  United  States  citizens  and  property.  Oeneral 
Ruiz  has  been  expelled,  and  has  returned  to  the  Texas  side 
of  the  river. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  ITEMS. 

Colonel  Ulrio  Dahlgren  has  returned  from  Ills  visit 
to  Charleston,  with  his  health  very  much  improved. 
Hopes  are  entertained  by  him  that  his  limb  will  allow  him 
to  enter  the  field  again  in  a short  time.  He  reports  every 
thing  progressing  favorably  at  Charleston,  though  Admiral 
Dahlgren  is  suffering  excessively  from  the  effects  of  in- 
cessant anxiety  and  watchfulness. 

General  J.  II.  Ledi.ee  will  soon  be  in  New  York  with 
the  following  regiments  of  his  brigade:  the  Eiglity-first, 
tlie  Ninety-sixth,  and  the  Ninety-eighth  New  York  regi- 
ments, and  Howard’s  New  York  battery;  all  veteran 
troops,  having  participated  In  the  Peninsula  campaign, 
and  also  in  the  campaigns  of  North  Carolina.  Tin  y have 
all  re-enlisted,  and  are  going  home  on  short  furlough  and 
to  fill  np  their  ranks. 

General  Gilmorb  Is  expected  In  New  York  In  a few 
days. 

The  United  States  steamer  Eutaw  Is  going  on  blockade 
duty  off  Wilmington. 

Lieutenant  Semmes,  of  Stuart’s  cavalry,  and  consln  of 
the  pirate  Semmes,  was  captured  on  Monday,  In  Maryland, 
near  Fort  Washington. 

The  bill  reported  by  Mr.  Stevens  for  the  support  of  the 
army  for  the  year  ending  with  June,  1866,  appropriates 
$629,500,000. 

Captain  Smith,  Assistant  Adjntant-General,  has  been 
appointed  Pass-Officer  between  Washington  and  the  Army 
01  the  Potomac,  vice  Lieutenant-Colonel  Conrad. 

Private  Dr  Witt  Van  Horembukg,  formerly  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty-seventh  New  York  regiment,  hut  at- 
tached to  the  Invalid  Corps,  committed  suicide  last  week. 

The  President  has  pardoned  Francis  S.  Has  well,  of  the 
Second  Rhode  Island  regiment,  sentenced  to  death  for  de- 
sertion. 

The  troops  at  Fort  Gibson  are  reported  to  be  subsisting 
on  half  rations,  owing  to  a defective  supply  system.  For- 
age is  also  very  scarce. 

The  ship  Contest , Captain  Jennings,  from  Yokohama, 
Japan,  with  a cargo  of  tea  for  New  York,  was  reejitly 
burned  off  North  Watcher’s  Island,  In  tlie  Indian  oocrxi, 
by  the  rebel  pirate  Alabama. 

Letters  received  in  Boeton  state  that  the  boat's  crew  f 
the  United  States  brig  Perry,  captured  on  the  5lh  of  De. 
cember  last,  while  attempting  to  cut  out  a schooner  on  the 
coast  of  Sontb  Carolina,  are  now  confined  in  Columbia,  S. 
C.,  and  are  well  treated.  One  colored  man  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  hung  as  soon  as  captured. 

From  twenty-five  to  forty  deserters  come  Into  the  picket 
lines  of  the  Second  Corps  daily,  and  as  many  to  the  Third 
Corps,  notwithstanding  four  sklrmlEh  lines  have  been' 
thrown  ont  by  the  rebels  to  prevent  it. 

A trunk  containing  $47,000  was  found  last  week  by  our 
soldiers  secreted  in  a house  near  Knoxville 


Five  blockade-runners,  recently  from  Richmond,  wore 
arrested  at  Washington  while  on  board  of  the  stage  which 
had  Just  arrived  from  Port  Tobacco.  On  tbelr  persons 
were  found  between  $30,000  and  $40,000  in  gold,  twenty- 
two  gold  watches,  five  Georgia  State  bonds  S'  $1000,  and 
two  North  Carolina  State  bonds. 

At  Gettysburg  28,000  muskets  were  taken.  Of  these 
24,000  were  found  to  be  loaded,  12,000  containing  two 
loads,  and  6000  from  three  to  ten  loads  each.  In  many 
instances  half  a dozen  balls  were  driven  In  on  a single 
charge  of  powder.  In  some  cases  the  former  possessor  had 
reversed  the  usual  order,  placing  the  ball  at  tlie  bottom 
of  the  barrel  and  the  powder  on  top. 

Should  the  proposed  race  between  the  Eutaw  and  Kiu 
Kiang  fall  through,  it  is  understood  that  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment intends  within  a few  days  to  run  the  Eutaw  from 
Norfolk  to  New  York  against  time,  carrying  the  Naval 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  as  judges  and  wit- 
nesses of  the  performance  of  the  vessel.  She  recently,  on 
her  trial-trip,  averaged  eighteen  miles  an  hour. 

It  Is  understood  that  General  Pleasanton  will  not  re- 
turn to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  but  will  be  assigned  to 
duty  in  Washington  as  chief  of  the  Cavalry  Bureau  Gen- 
eral Aveeill  will  probably  assume  command  of  the  cav- 
alry corps. 

George  Bigelow,  of  the  Sixth  Ohio  Cavalry,  was  killed 
last  week  near  Warrcnton  by  guerrillas,  under  circum- 
stances that  render  his  death  nothing  less  than  cold-blood- 
ed murder. 

It  is  reported  that  one  hundred  and  thirty  deserters  came 
into  onr  lines  last  week  in  one  squad,  the  pickets  leaving 
their  posts  and  coming  with  them. 

A correspondent  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  writes 
that  two  Mississippi  regiments  attempted  to  fight  their 
way  out  of  the  rebel  lines  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  bet  were  unsuc- 
cessful. 
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EVACUATION  OF  BROWNSVILLE 
BY  THE  CONFEDERATES. 

Brownsville  lies  on  the  Texas  side  of  the  Bio 
Grande  opposite  Matanioras,  which  is  two  miles  dis- 


tant. We  present  above  the  hasty  departure  from 
this  place  of  the  Confederate  garrison  on  Novem- 
ber 2,  1863.  The  occasion  of  this  sudden  flight 
was  the  anticipated  arrival  of  our  fleet  of  transports 
off  Brazos,  Santiago.  For  two  days  every  means 


of  transit  across  the  river  was  overcrowded  with 
goods,  furniture,  cotton,  and  baggage,  while  upon 
both  banks  were  piled,  in  confused  heaps,  bedding, 
cotton  bales,  luggage,  vehicles,  and  merchandise  of 
every  description.  The  garrison  buildings  in  the 


mean  time  were  burned,  and  all  cotton  and  stores 
that  could  not  be  removed.  On  the  Cth  the  Federal 
troops  occupied  Brownsville,  where  is  now  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Herron.  It  was  General  Banks 
who  originally  occupied  the  position. 
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GUARD-BOAT  ON  PICKET  DUTY  OFF  MOBILE. 


OFF  MOBILE. 

Our  correspondent  transmits  some  interesting 
sketches  of  the  Blockade  off  Mobile,  which  we 
present  before  our  readers  on  pages  97,  101,  104, 
and  105.  The  large  picture  on  pages  104  and  105 
represents 

THE  UNITED  STATES  SLOOP  OF  WAR  “RICHMOND” 
on  blockading  duty,  rolling  and  pitching  about  in  a 
heavy  sea.  She  is  a first-class  sloop  of  war,  mount- 


ing 2*2  guns.  The  Hartford , Brooklyn , and  Pensa- 
cola belong  to  the  same  class. 

Another  picture,  which  we  give  above,  repre- 
sents 

A GUARD-BOAT  ON  PICKET  DUTY. 

Says  our  correspondent : 

“The  poor  fellows  manning  these  boats  often 
Buffer  very  severely  from  cold  and  rain ; when  the 
weather  is  moderate  they  divert  themselves  with 
fishing,  but  at  best  their  duty  is  a hard  one.” 


A third  sketch,  given  below,  represents  the 
“ kennebec”  chasing  the  “ grey  jacket.” 
On  the  night  of  December  30  the  fleet  was  alarmed 
by  the  usual  signal  notifying  them  that  a vessel  was 
coming  out.  It  was  dark  and  boisterous,  but  from 
the  Richmond  the  rebel  steamer  was  easily  seen.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  smaller  vessels  to  give  chase  while 
the  larger  ones  protect.  In  this  case  the  pursuit 
devolved  upon  the  Kennebec,  who  chased  the  steam- 
er during  the  greater  part  of  the  next  day,  and  cele- 


brated New-Year’s  eve  by  her  capture.  The  prize 
was  a valuable  one,  containing  five  hundred  bales 
of  cotton  and  four  hundred  barrels  of  turpentine  and 
resin.  Accompanying  these  sketches  is  another, 
which  we  print  on  the  first  page,  with  the  title, 

“our  flag  is  there!” 

Representing  the  stars  and  stripes  as  being  hnU  t d 
by  the  officers  aud  sailors  on  one  of  our  guu-lo  ts 
at  sunrise. 
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[From  Chableb  Dickens's  “ All  the  Year  Round.”] 

A WHITE  HAND  AND" A BLACK  THUMB. 


IN’  THIRTEEN  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Passing  over  a few  days,  we  find  our  Polly-mv- 
Lamb  no  longer  a solitary  little  maiden,  but  under 
the  affectionate  and  rather  piercing  eye  of  Aunty 
Serocold — no  relation  in  the  world,  but  what,  I am 
sorry  to  say,  is  often  infinitely  better — an  old  friend,  , 
and  also  a school-fellow  of  good  Mrs.  Humpage,  de- 
ceased. 

This  lady  who,  though  the  suns  of  five-and-forty 
Bummers  had  ripened  her  fair  cheek,  was  yet  un- 
chosen  as  a bride,  had  passed  the  later  years  of  her 
life  abroad.  The  death  of  her  mother,  in  Holland, 
had  occasioned  her  return  to  her  own  land ; and,  at 
the  request  of  the  orphaned  heiress,  she  had  taken 
up  her  temporary  abode  in  Jermyn  Street,  and  there 
did  her  utmost  to  cheer  and  comfort  the  lonely  little 
girl. 

[In  the  lowest  possible  tone,  let  us  whisper  to  the 
reader  that  Aunty  Serocold,  who  was  by  nature  of  a 
lively  and  social  turn,  found  it  sometimes  a little, 
even  not  a little,  dull.  No  power  or  persuasion  on 
earth,  however,  could  have  prevailed  with  her  to 
say  so.  The  pair  saw  no  company,  and  now  even 
Sir  James  Polhill,  deeply  mortified  at  the  failure 
of  his  redoubted  lieutenant,  had  discontinued  his 
visits.*] 

In  the  mean  time  it  had  been  ascertained  that  the 
band  of  Black-Thumbs,  far  from  breaking  up,  were 
more  active  and  united  than  ever.  That  excellent 
brotherhood  celebrated  their  leader’s  recent  success- 
ful exploit  by  stopping  the  carriage  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  himself,  as  that  dignitary,  attended  by  three 
footmen  and  a couple  of  armed  retainers,  was  re- 
turning from  a performance  at  Sadler’s  Wells.  Not 
a groat  did  they  leave  on  the  persons  of  any  one  of 
the  party ; but  the  greatest  audacity  was  perpe- 
trated by  Lord  Lob  himself,  who  took  off  the  en- 
raged magistrate’s  wig  and  chain  of  office,  and  rode 
off,  decorated  with  both ! This  unheard-of  atrocity 
provoked  the  Common  Council  to  such  a degree  as 
to  induce  the  offer  of  an  immense  reward ; and  it 
seemed  that  Lord  Lob,  the  fearless,  deemed  it  no  un- 
wise proceeding  to  relieve  the  metropolis  for  a few 
months  of  his  presence.  At  all  events,  his  daring 
and  skillful  hand  was  no  longer  recognizable  in  the 
daily  recurring  records  of  London  crime.  And  thus 
matters  stood  on  the  morning  on  which  we  revisit 
the  house  of  the  Three  Elms. 

“ Do  you  prefer  sitting  in  the  window,  Aunt  Sero- 
cold?” asked  Polly-my-Lamb.  “Will  you  not  be 
more  comfortable  here  ?”  arranging  a tempting  cush- 
ioned chair  near  the  fire. 

“ My  dear,  who  are  your  opposite  neighbors,  do 
you  know  ?”  was  the  rejoinder. 

“A  Mrs.  Ascroft,  I believe,  ma’am,”  said  the 
young  lady,  quietly. 

“ That’s  one  of  them,  dear.  Who  else?” 

“Oh ! Captain  Broxley.” 

“The  big  man,  that  always  quarrels  with  his 
chairman.  Yes.  Well?” 

“ I beg  your  pardon?” 

“ Who  else,  dear  ? Go  on,"  said  Mistress  Sero-% 
cold,  her  eyes  fixed  upon.the  house. 

“Ah!  yes — a Mrs. — ” 

“Stuff,  Polly  1 Once  for  all,  who  is  that  pretty 
young  gentleman,  always  making  believe  to  draw, 
in  the  middle  window,  but  always  looking — look- 
ing—” 

“At you,  aunt?” 

“ Well,  it’s  certainly  very  odd,”  said  Aunt  Sero- 
cold, with  a becoming  embarrassment.  “It  un- 
questionably is  odd.  I wish  he  wouldn’t,  you  know. 
Ah ! there  he  is ! It  was,  I think,  on  the  second 
day  after  my  arrival,  that  I happened  to  be  standing 
at  the  window,  when  a young  person — a remarkably 
handsome  young  man— suddenly  appeared  in  the 
window  of  the  opposite  house.  Our  eyes  met.  His 
fell — be  withdrew.  A few  minutes  later  I chanced 
again  to  approach  the  window — again  he  was  before 
me — again  his  eyes  fell,  and,  with  an  air  of  diffi- 
dence, shall  I call  it?  once  more  he  precipitately  re- 
tired. These  little  enconnters  have  been  of  frequent 
occurrence,  my  dear.  If  he  sees  but  the  flutter  of 
my  dress,  in  a second  he  is  at  his  post,  but  only  to 
desert  it  again,  with  an  expression  of  mingled  defer- 
ence and  (vanity  would  whisper)  admiration,  which, 

I must  confess,  have  not  been  wholly  without  then- 
effect  on.  my  mind.  I thought  at  first  it  might  be 
you!" 

‘ ‘ Dear  me,  aunt ! why  should  you  imagine  that  ?” 
asked  Polly  the  innocent. 

“ I’ll  tell  you  why  I knew  it  was  not,”  returned 
the  elder  spinster.  “ You  happened  to  come  to  the 
window  once,  during  one  of  these  singular  inter- 
views. In  a second  the  young  man’s  face  changed 
in  its  whole  expression.  He  colored  scarlet,  and 
stole  away,  as  though  caught  in  some  fact  to  the 
tender  gravity  of  which  his  heart  bore  testimony.” 

“ But  really,  aunty,”  returned  Polly,  blushing  a 
little,  “ I think  we  may  find  a more  agreeable  sub- 
ject to  discuss  than  Master  Arthur  Haggerdorn.” 

“Arthur  Haggerdorn!  So,  that’s  his  name! 
Why  didn’t  you  say  so  before  ?” 

“Did  I not,  aunt?  I — suppose  I — forgot — or — 
didn’t  remem — Yes — oh  yes — Master  Arthur  Hag- 
gerdorn.” And  thereupon  the  young  lady  recount- 
ed to  her  companion  the  history  as  detailed  by  Mrs. 
Ascroft.  not  omitting  the  history  with  which  lie  had 
inspire  * i.  Mnd  landlady. 

Miss  ^vro'  ''d  was  sensibly  touched,  and  with 
difficulty  reir  ed  from  tears. 

“The  poor  orphan!”  she  exclaimed.  “And, 
doubtless,  now  he  is  striving  to  do  something  for 
his  daily  bread.  I shall  never  forgive  myself  for 
having,  though  involuntarily,  embarrassed  thesi 
noble  efforts.  He  must  have  wasted  an  immensi- 
ty of  time  at  that  window.  We  owe  him  some 
reparation,  dear.  Could  we  not,  now,”  added  Aunt 
Seroc  with  maidenly  hesitation,  “send  him — a 
little — ” 

“ Money,  dear  aunt?  . He  does  not  want  it." 

“Nor  would  I so  fa£lij«ujt(l$  fioble; nature  as  to 


offer  it, ” said  Miss  Serocold,  warmly.  “He  would 
wave  it  from  him  with  disdain ! No — send  him  a 
little  note,  you  know.  Invite  him  to  tea.” 

“My  dear  aunt!  Tea?  Are  you  in  your 
senses?” 

“ I flatter  myself  I am  as  collected  as  yourself, 
child,  ” returned  Miss  Serocold,  in  a high  state  of 
perturbation ; “nor  is  there  any  thing  so  very  ex- 
traordinary in  my  proposal.  At  the  Hague  people 
used  to  come  in  to  tea  without  being  asked  at  all. 
I am  sure  he  draws  beautifully.  My  dear  mother 
was  devoted  to  the  art,  and  I feel  I am  but  paying 
fitting  reverence  to  her  memory  in  encouraging  its 
professors  to  the  best  of  my  power.” 

“But  not  necessarily  by  inviting  them  to  tea, 
dear.” 

1 ‘ Humph ! But  it’s  no  matter.  Indeed,  I must 
beg  your  pardon  for  forgetting  that  I am  myself  but 
a guest.” 

“You  are  my  dearest,  almost  my  only  friend.” 
And  Polly-my-Lamb  kissed  and  soothed  her  in  a 
manner  few  could  resist ; but  my  aunt  was  hard  to 
pacify,  and  continued  to  bemoan  the  youth’s  hard 
fortune,  expressing  at  the  same  time  such  a long- 
ing desire  to  inspect  those  wondrous  specimens  of 
art  on  which  he  was  so  unceasingly  employed,  that 
Polly-my-Lamb,  wearied  out,  yielded  reluctant  con- 
sent that  a verbal  message  should  be  dispatched  to 
Mrs.  Ascroft,  intimating  a wish  to  examine  more 
closely  any  of  those  productions  of  the  young  artist, 
whose  progress  had  been  unavoidably  witnessed 
over  the  way.  The  young  lady  reconciling  her 
conscience  to  this  forward  step,  by  regarding  the 
message  as  confined  to  Mrs.  Ascroft,  and  instruct- 
ing the  bearer  accordingly. 

To  her  extreme  confusion  an  answer  was  re- 
turned, with  lightning  speed,  to  the  effect  that  the 
young  gentleman  would  himself  fulfill  the  grateful 
duty  of  leaving  a few  of  his  best  drawings. 

My  aunt  precipitately  glided  from  the  room,  nor 
was  Miss  Serocold  visible  to  mortal  eyes,  save  those 
of  her  maid  Hester,  until  near  the  hour  of  evening 
refection,  when  she  rustled  into  the  apartment  in  a 
gown  of  silver-gray,  which  had  not  seen  the  light 
since  the  grand  entertainment  given  at  the  Hague 
on  the  marriage  of  the  Stadtholdcr’s  nephew,  and 
now,  redolent  of  lavender,  came  forth  to  do  honor 
to  the  arts — as  represented  by  Master  Haggerdorn. 

“ Of  course  we  will  ask  him  to  tea,  aunt,”  said 
Polly,  reassured  by  remembering  Mrs.  \scroft’s 
allusion  to  his  juvenility.  “ He  shall  have  tama- 
risks and  Barbary  prunes,  and  you  shall  tell  him  a 
story.” 

So,  in  due  course,  that  is,  at  six  o’clock,  the  ex- 
pected guest  appeared,  proving  to  be  a remarkably 
fine  infant  of  nineteen,  who,  with  galloping  pulse 
and  bewildered  brain,  presented  himself,  port-folio 
in  hand,  and  paid  his  compliments  to  the  two  ladies. 

Miss  Serocold  dextrously  flung  her  handker- 
chief over  the  Barbary  prunes,  and  both  ladies  wel- 
comed their  guest  not  the  less  graciously  because 
the  traces  of  severe  illness  were  still  visible  on  his 
fair  open  face.  The  lad’s  singular  beauty,  even 
more  striking  on  a closer  inspection,  almost  awed 
Aunt  Serocold  into  silenco:  while  Polly-my-Lamb, 
who,  on  seeing  the  stature  of  her  guest,  had  re- 
solved to  be  marble,  found  herself  transmuted,  by 
force  of  the  laws  of  hospitality,  into  common  clay. 

Agitated  as  he  certainly  was,  young  Hagger- 
dorn’s  manner  possessed  all  the  seeming  ease  and 
actual  grace  of  perfect  breeding.  But  the  perpetu- 
al change  of  color,  the  eager,  anxious  expression  of 
the  luminous  eye,  the  tremor  of  his  voice,  bore 
abundant  witness  to  the  tempest  of  feeling  that 
raged  within.  Polly-my-Lamb  felt,  with  consider- 
able alarm,  that  she  was  becoming  slightly  infect- 
ed, and  was  conscious  of  a hearty  desire  to  run 
away,  put  her  head  into  some  dark  corner,  and  be- 
ing thus,  like  the  ostrich,  secure  from  all  peril, 
weep  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  But  this  being,  for 
the  present,  incompatible  with  her  duties  as  hostess, 
the  young  lady  steeled  herself  as  much  as  might  be 
against  the  silent  fascinations  of  her  visitor,  by  try- 
ing to  feel  both  wounded  and  offended  by  his  pres- 
ence there  at  all — the  plea  of  infancy,  so  craftily 
urged  by  his  landlady,  being  completely  overruled. 
Why,  the  impertinent  young  man  had  absolutely  a 
brown  and  curling  mustache,  so  silken-soft,  it  is 
true,  as  to  have  passed  (across  the  way)  for  one  of 
those  darker  shadows  which  tedious  sickness  casts 
on  many  a fair  face.  There  was  no  help,  however. 
Beard  or  no  beard,  the  boy— that  is,  the  youth — 
that  is,  the  man — could  not  be  turned  out  till  after 
tea. 

Now  it  was  that  the  drawings,  which  proved  to 
be  very  indifferently-executed  studies  of  highly  un- 
interesting ruralities,  proved  an  inestimable  relief. 
Never,  surely,  were  the  early  struggles  of  juvenile 
artist  against  the  difficulties  of  perspective  and  the 
inexorable  laws  of  gravitation,  received  with  such 
cheering  encouragement.  A donkey,  upon  three 
swollen  legs  (fourth  invisible),  who  had  parted  with 
his  shadow  in  exchange  for  the  substauce  of  a this- 
tle as  big  as  his  own  head,  provoked  a world  of  en- 
thusiastic comment.  A ruined  feudal  residence, 
whose  toppling  towers,  rising  far  above  a seeming- 
ly impenetrable  wood,  looked  like  tipsy  Titans 
fighting  in* a green  bog,  restored  comparative  com- 
posure to  the  embarrassed  group.  And,  finally,  a 
sea  view  with  a huge  black  specimen  of  naval  arch- 
itecture, perched  on  the  very  apex  of  a mighty 
wave  erected  expressly  for  the  purpose,  placed  ev- 
ery body  completely  at  ease. 

But  as  Polly-my-Lamb  regained  her  accustomed 
calmness  she  became  only  more  and  more  deeply 
impressed  with  the  singular  character  of  the  coun- 
tenance before  her.  Again  and  again  did  she  turn 
her  eyes,  almost  angrily,  aside.  As  often  did  they 
infallibly  wander  back,  until  every  lineament  of 
that  face  of  surpassing  beauty  was  rooted  in  her 
heart  and  memory  a's  though  engraven  in  steel. 

But  the  voice — the  voice!  From  what  choice 
cabinet  in  Nature’s  laboratory,  where  that  skilled 
craftswoman  conceals  her  rarer  gifts,  came  forth 
the  sounds  which,  low  and  tristful  as  they  were, 
dropped  upon  the  ear  like  a murmur  rather  dreamed 
than  heard  ? Poly-my-Lamb  felt  her  pulse  vibrate 
like  an  accordant  harp-string,  and,  longing  to  be 
angry  at  the  liberty  thus  taken  with  her  nervous 


system,  sighed  unwittingly  when  the  music  ceased, 
and  thought  her  own  voice  sounded  raven-like  as 
she  strove  to  answer. 

As  for  my  Aunt  Serocold,  had  the  guest  preserved 
any  thing  like  reasonable  self-possession,  her  de- 
meanor must  have  astonished  him  not  a little.  Had 
those  golden  curls  and  translucent  eyes  been  ex- 
changed for  the  hissing  snakes  and  stony  gleam  of 
a Medusa,  they  could  scarcely  have  more  effectual- 
ly subdued  her.  For  ten  minutes  after  his  first 
appearance  she  had  sat  almost  like  a gray  petri- 
faction, received  with  dull  bewildered  apathy  the 
youth’s  respectful  greetings,  and,  after  muttering 
some  halt-intelligible  sounds,  became  once  more 
entranced  in  speechless  wonder.  We  who  are  in- 
trusted with  the  key  of  my  aunt’s  secret  soul,  per- 
ceive one  thought  alone  assuming  positive  shape, 
and  wandering  ghostlike  through  the  intellectual 
mist,  exclaiming,  “ What  upon  earth  can  make  this 
angel  in  love  with  me?" 

“ And  I,  zese  poor  limning  have  broughten  you, 
dears  madams,”  went  the  musical  voice  in  its  pret- 
ty foreign-English,  “ wiz  ze  fear  zat  you  would  sink 
me  for  an  impostor.” 

“ Sink  you,  Sir !”  murmured  my  aunt. 

“ Sink  me  an  impostor,  when  you  saw  my  figuris 
— sketches.” 

“ ‘Vigorous,’  indeed,  Sir,”  said  Miss  Serocold. 

“Zat  is,  my  personen,  my  humans,  I can  not 
draw  a man,  far  less,”  he  was  going  to  raise  his 
eyes  to  the  younger  lady,  but  changed  his  purpose, 
and  simply  bowed  to  the  elder.  “But,  ah!  An 
evening  red ! Here  is  my  best.” 

And  he  produced  a smudgy  landscape,  generally 
mouse-colored,  but  representing  the  god  of  day  half 
suffocated  in  a mass  of  red-hot  vapor,  striking  out 
frantic  rays,  like  feelers,  in  every  direction,  and 
wearing  altogether  the  appearance  of  a gigantic 
crab,  being  grilled  on  a dullish  fire. 

My  aunt  fanned  herself  involuntarily.  The  pic- 
ture was  warm  enough,  but  it  was  nothing  to  the 
gaze  of  the  painter,  which  dwelt  searehingly  upon 
her. 

“ I wish  he’d  look  at  Polly  a little !”  thought  my 
aunt.  “So awkward,  really!" 

Tc  whatever  unseen  power  the  amiable  lady  ap- 
pealed her  remonstrance  seemed  not  ineffectual. 
Miss  Humpage  requesting  him  to  draw  near  her 
tea-table,  Arthur  Haggerdorn  perforce  looked  to- 
ward his  inviter.  In  a second  his  transparent  face 
was  dyed  in  blushes,  from  brow  to  chin.  With 
such  extreme  sensibility  the  inexperienced  Polly 
was  sorely  troubled  to  deal.  She  hardly  dared  ad- 
dress to  him  the  most  ordinary  expressions  of  court- 
esy, and  fortunate  it  was  for  her  that  Miss  Serocold 
began  at  this  moment  tr  - : ' jit  manifest  tokens  of 
returning  life,  and  presently  was  able  to  converse 
with  a collectedness  Polly-my-Lamb  might  envy. 
What  was  still  more  satisfactory,  the  latter  observed 
that,  in  proportion  as  Mr.  Haggerdorn’s  attention 
was  diverted  from  her  friend,  so  did  that  lady’s  dis- 
position to  regain  it  steadily  augment. 

But  now  it  was  that  gentleman’s  turn  to  be  dis- 
traught and  unintelligible.  His  replies  were  made 
at  random,  wide  of  the  purpose.  He  contradicted 
my  aunt  in  the  flattest,  though  sweetest  manner. 
He  laughed  at  wrong  times.  He  spilled  some  cream 
on  the  sacred  lavender,  and  saw  it  not.  All  his 
faculties  were'  gradually  centring  in  one  point — the 
consciousness  of  being  absolutely  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  little  idol  whose  sweet  face  had,  he 
fondly  believed,  had  power  to  draw  back  his  fleet- 
ing spirit  from  the  veiy  portals  of  the  grave.  He 
knew  perfectly  well  that  he  was  losing  self-posses- 
sion, and  yielding  more  and  more  to  an  insane  de- 
sire to  lie  down  by  that  footstool  on  which  one  of 
Polly’s  little  diamond  shoe-buckles  was  at  that 
moment  glistening,  to  gaze  unreproved  upon  the 
bright  young  face,  and  listen  for  the  rare  words  she 
dropped  like  jewels  on  his  ear. 

So  long  as  Miss  Serocold’s  remarks  obtained  the 
slightest  notice  from  him  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed, Polly-my-Lamb  was  comparatively  com- 
fortable ; but  when  it  became  evident  that  the  fire 
of  her  ally  was  wholly  ineffective,  and  that  the  vis- 
itor was  becoming  more  and  more  unconscious  of 
every  object  but  herself,  the  poor  child  grew  anx- 
ious and  confused,  blushed,  talked  nonsense,  and, 
at  length,  finding  the  position  intolerable,  rose  and 
expressed  her  intention  of  retiring  to  her  room,  and 
committing  their  guest  to  the  care  of  her  aunt  for 
the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

Polly  had  expected  an  effect  of  some  sort  from 
this  forced  move,  but  nothing  so  violent  as  it  did  , 
produce.  The  young  man  turned  deadly  white, 
like  one  stricken  with  a sudden  terror.  The  quick- 
ened throbbing  of  his  heart  was  painfully  visible. 
Weakened  by  recent  illness,  and  with  a nervous 
system  wrought  to  the  extremo  point  of  sensibility, 
it  seemed  as  if  but  a slight  shock  was  necessary  to 
reduce  him  to  a condition  as  pitiable  as  that  from 
which  he  had  so  recently  emerged.  But  there  was 
no  help  for  it.  The  very  violence  of  his  emotion 
only  suggested  more  clearly  to  Polly  the  desirabil- 
ity of  at  once  handing  over  her  suBceptiblo  love-pa- 
tient to  calmer  care.  Could  there  be  a fitter  doc- 
tress  than  Miss  Serocold?  Polly-my-Lamb  gave 
him  one  pretty  smile  and  vanished. 

“Dear  girl!  how  thoughtful  of  her!”  was  Miss  \ 
Serocold’s  reflection.  “Now,  my  young  friend,  1 
you  may  speak  freely,  as  I know  well  enough  you  j 
have  been  dying  to  do." 

The  words  had  scarcely  framed  themselves  in  her  i 
thought  when  Arthur  Haggerdorn  was  at  her  feet : 
kissing  her  hands,  calling  her  his  hopj,  his  bless- 
ing, his  guardian  angel,  imploring  her  pity,  heap- 
ing epithet  on  epithet,  such  as  nothing  but  idola- 
trous affection  could  suggest. 

Miss  Serocold,  not  absolutely  taken  by  surprise, 
was  startled  at  the  vehemence  of  the  young  lover. 
She  drew  her  hand  coyly  away. 

“This  sudden  passion,  Sir — ” 

“Sudden!  It  is  twenty-four,  forty  years  of 
growing!" 

(“How  did  he  guess  my  age?”  thought  my 
aunt.) 

“A  sousand  years  it  has  lived  in  zese  six  weeks,” 
continued  the  suitor.  “ ‘Passion,’  saidst  you?  It 
is  madness.  It  is  Dess!  I tell  you  I sail  die  if 


f you  withdraw  zis  face,  which  has  killed  every  sing 
else  in  ze  world !” 

“Compose  yourself,  I entreat  you.  Sir;  I have 
not  sit’d  that  I intended  to  withdraw  it,”  said  my 
aunt,  gently.  “Pray  be  calm.  This  excessive 
agitation  may  be  injurious.  It  is  somewhat  em- 
barrassing— I — I am  inclined  to  wish  my  niece  had 
not  left  us !” 

“I  also,  wiz  all  my  heart,”  cried  the  young  gen- 
tleman. “Recall  her,  I beseech  you,  best  mad- 
am.” 

“I  will  endeavor  to  do  so,  since  you  desire  it, 
Sir,”  said  my  aunt,  rather  stiffly. 

“ Desire  it  ? Oh,  my  best  madam,  you  guessed 
my  secret  well.  You  found  what  was  ze  matter 
wiz  me,  and  your  tender  heart  provided  ze’s  com- 
fort. To-morrow  I from  London  certainly  go.” 

“ To-morrow !” 

“ Surely,  to-morrow.  Why  stay?  I have  look- 
ed on  my  angel.  I have  heard  her  voice.  I have 
her  fingers  felt.  I am  ready  now  to  die.” 

Miss  Serocold  felt  inclined  to  suggest  that  an  in- 
creased disposition  to  live  might  be  a more  legiti- 
mate result  of  these  successes.  All  she  said  was : 
“ You  really  leave  London  to-morrow  ?” 

“ And  also  England,  best  lady.” 

“ Permit  me  then  to  ask  you,”  said  the  lady, 
“might  it  not  have  been  better  to  postpone  these 
singular  declarations  till  your  return  ?” 

“I  return  never,"  replied  the  lover,  emphatic- 
ally. 

“I  do  not  think  I quite  understand  you,  Mr. 
Haggerdorn.  Are  you  evincing  a becoming  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  of— of  others,  in  express- 
ing your  own,  thus  strongly,  under  the  circum- 
stances you  mention  ? What  if  you  had  obtained 
an  even  more  explicit  assurance  that  your  overtures 
might  be  acceptable — ” 

“ My  dear  lady ! Acceptable  ? Is  zis  then  pos- 
sible ? But  no — no—” 

“ No,  by  all  means,  if  you  prefer  it,  Sir,”  said 
my  aunt,  turning  her  head  aside  a little  coquet- 
tishly. 

“You  will  drive  me  mad  wiz  joy  I I possessed 
one  sousand  terrors.  I shall  name  them.  First, 
that  being  both  so  young — ” 

“ One  of  us  might  be  older,”  thought  Miss  Sere- 
cold,  gazing  tenderly  on  the  boyish  face. 

“ A stranger,  an  orphan — " 

“Such  are  commended  to  our  ch — charity,” 
sobbed  my  aunt. 

“A  beggar.” 

“ I am  far  from  penniless.” 

“How  satisfying  is  that ! I rejoice  wiz  my  heart 
to  hear  it.” 

“ Perhaps  you  do,”  was  the  mental  comment. 

“ In  spite  of  all  you  bid  me  hope?  And  she — 
she  will  then  suffer  that  I zee  her?” 

“ I beg  your  pardon  ?”  said  my  aunt 

“ She  shall  hear  my  vows?” 

“ Vows,  excellent  madam.” 

“Of  what  nature,  may  I be  allowed — ” 

“ Great  Heavens,  madam ! Have  I not  said  she 
is  my  life,  my  goddess,  my — ” 

“She!" 

“ Have  I not  been  pouring  my  gratitudes  to  you 
for  bringing  me  to  gaze  so  near  upon  her  glorious 
beauty  ? Do  I not  already  love  you  as  my  mother, 
best  lady  ?” 

The  shock  was  severe.  Such  a castle,  however 
unstable  its  foundations,  can  hardly  topple  down 
without  occasioning  a sensation  of  something  hav- 
ing fallen  about  one’s  ears.  But  the  absurdity  of 
her  position,  should  the  mistake  become  apparent, 
flashed  across  my  aunt’s  mind,  and,  as  it  were, 
lighted  up  the  way  of  escape.  She  had  in  no  way 
committed  herself.  Her  looks  and  language,  though 
intended  to  convey  a meaning  of  their  own,  had 
somehow  been  caught  up  in  the  torrent  of  the  young 
man’s  passion,  and  borne  away  in  a totally  different 
direction.  My  aunt  accepted  it  with  a sigh. 

“ You  hesitate,  dear  lady.  Will  you  destroy  the 
hopes  you  raised?”  asked  the  young  lover,  becom- 
ing greatly  agitated.  “Now  that  you  have  spoken, 
zat  is  too  late.  Better  madness ; better  dess!"  His 
hand  closed  involuntarily  on  a knife  that  lay  beside 
him  on  the  table.  “ Oh,  let  me  zee  her ! Let  her 
tell  my  fortune — zat  is,  fate.  For  me,  I will  speak 
never.  To-morrow  I from  England  for  always  go, 
and  my  name  and  my  history  never  shall  be  heard- 
en  more.  I shall  paint  my  bread.  I shall  sketch 
silently  my  livings  in  a foreign  shore.”  (My  aunt 
cast  a doubtful  look  at  the  donkey,  and  thought  of 
very  short  commons  indeed.)  “ Only  I ask  to  look 
again  upon  her  angel  front.  I am  savage — yes,  I 
am  intoxicate.  I drove  her  from  ze  room,  perhaps, 
wiz  my  mad  lookings.  I beseech  you,  tor  you  have 
a good  Bweet  heart  of  woman,  let  her  come  and  stab 
me  wiz  one  word — farewell.” 

He  was  at  her  feet  again  in  his  wild  anxious  en- 
treaty. Miss  Serocold  would  not  trust  herself  to 
look  at  him.  Indeed,  she  could  not  have  seen  him 
if  she  had,  the  good  soul's  eyes  being  suffused  with 
tears  of  genuine  compassion ; but  she  gave  his  hand 
a gentle  reassuring  pressure,  and,  with  her  kerchief 
to  her  eyes,  hurried  from  the  room. 

Polly-my-Lamb  was  not  at  all  in  bed,  but  stand- 
ing, fully  attired,  at  the  window  of  her  apartment, 
gazing  intently  at  an  opposite  house  which  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  occupation  of  one  Mistress  As- 
croft. She  started  round,  half-guilti ly,  as  her 
friend  entered,  and  became  pale  as  death  as  she 
noticed  her  agitation. 

“ What  lias  happened,  dear  ? Is  he — has  he — ?’’ 

“ He  has  indeed,  dear,”  said  my  aunt.  “ B — but 
it’s  not  ec — exactly — what  we  thought.  It  is  you, 
dear,  that  this  singular  young  gentleman  honors 
with  his  preference.  To  be  sure,  he  is  very  young,” 
said  Miss  Serocold,  candidly.  “He  implores  you 
to  grant  him  an  interview.  Ho  loves  you.” 

“He  dares?” 

“ And  he  says  that  in  spite  of  your  brief  acquaint- 
ance— ” 

“Brief!  It  is  none  at  all,”  said  Polly,  impa- 
tiently stamping  her  little  high-heeled  shoe. 

“Don't,  dear;  you  may  bring  him  up,”  cried 
Miss  Serocold. 

' 'ftipi  *fl  OcpWmed  Polly,  mow  really 
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angry  and  flushing  scarlet.  “Is  he  a lunatic — a 
housebreaker?” 

“ I don’t  think  he  is  either ; but  I do  think  he  is 
laboring  under  a degree  of  mental  excitement  which 
you,  who  have  caused  it,  can  alone  allay.  But  I 
should  have  hesitated  to  bring  his  request,  had  not 
his  quitting  England  to-morrow  rendered  it  unlike- 
ly that  his  presence  should  ever  offend  you  again. 
Well,  1 will  dismiss  him.” 

“He — he — leaves  to-morrow,  aunt?”  said  the 
young  lady,  sitting  down. 

“Never  to  return.  I could  not  but  feel  some 
pity  for  one  so  friendless  and  desolate.  But  I 
think  you  act  wisely  in  rejecting  his  entreaty.  I 
need  not  tell  him  in  what  terms  you  did  so,  you 
know.  I can  say  you  have  retired  to  rest.” 

“ Thank  you,  Aunt  Serocold. . . .But — but — ” 

“My  dear?” 

“ I haven’t.” 

“ Such  excuses  are  permissible.” 

“ Not  when  better  are  at  hand.  I think  the  re- 
quest is  impertinent,  and — and  requires  apology.” 

“ I will  receive  it.” 

“And— oh,  aunt! — how  could  you?”  burst  out 
the  young  lady. 

“Eh!  could  I what?”  demanded  the  startled 
spinster. 

‘ ‘ Advise  me  to  receive  declarations  of— of— good- 
ness-knows-what  — attachment  do  you  call  it? — 
from  a person  to  whom  I have  never  spoken  in  my 
life  before  this  night?” 

“/  advise !”  ejaculated  poor  Miss  Serocold.  “ I 
am  sure  I never  did  any  thing  of  the  kind.  And, 
besides,  in  justice  to  the  young  man,  I am  bound  to 
say  that  I do  not  think  his  hopes  extend  beyond  a 
few  wcrds  of  farewell.” 

“Oh,  indeed!  That  alters  the  case,”  said  the 
little  lady.  “One  ought  not  to  seem  churlish, 
ought  one  ? Well — 0,  aunt,  why  don’t  you  speak  ? 
Tell  me,  dear,  what  ought  I to — ” 

“ Put  on  ? Nothing ; you  look  charming.” 

“ I mean  ought  I to  see  him  or  not?” 

“Go  down  by  all  means,  dear,”  said  my  aunt, 
frankly  recanting  her  previous  opinions.  “You 
can  not  do  less.” 

Polly-my-Lamb,  justly  regarding  the  later  coun- 
sel as  the  riper,  decided  on  adopting  it,  and  pres- 
ently— not,  however,  without  a little  tremor  of  the 
nerves — tripped  down  stairs  followed  by  her  friend. 

She  had  assumed  the  most  stately  demeanor  of 
which  her  pretty  little  lithe  figure  was  susceptible ; 
had  compelled  her  animated  mobile  features  into  a 
very  ill-fitting  mask  of  indifference,  which  had  in 
it  more  of  discomfort  than  dignity,  and  opened  the 
door  with  a determination  to  freeze  the  young  gen- 
tleman, with  one  Gorgon  glance,  into  the  condition 
of  decorous  quiescence  fittest  for  receiving  the  little 
speech  of  farewell  she  had  arranged  in  descending 
the  stairs.  Nevertheless,  as  they  entered,  her  eyes 
involuntarily  fell. 

“ Why,  my  good  gracious !”  exclaimed  the  voice 
of  Miss  Serocold.  “ If  he’s  not  gone !” 

Polly-my-Lamb  threw  one  hurried  glance  round 
the  room,  then  uttered  a loud  cry,  and,  springing 
like  a fawn  toward  the  other  side,  knelt  by  the  re- 
cumbent form  of  the  young  man. 

“He’s  asleep!”  was  Miss  Serocold’s  first  per- 
plexed suggestion. 

“No,  dead!  He’s  dead!  Ring!  Cry!  Call 
out!  Do  something,  aunt ! 0,  Heaven!” 

Miss  Serocold  did  every  thing  proposed,  and  that 
"with  considerable  energy ; then  hastened  to  Polly’s 
side. 

The  poor  boy  was  lying  almost  on  his  face.  In 
his  fall  he  had  displaced  the  hearth-rug,  a portion 
of  which  was  grasped  in  his  hand,  while  a dark 
thread  of  blood,  proceeding  from  his  lips,  crept, 
like  a red  snake,  across  the  stone. 

“Emotion  has  killed  him.  He  has  broken  a 
blood-vessel.  O,  aunt,  aunt,  how  could  you?” 

“ Could  I?” 

“ We  waited  too  long.  0,  it  was  cruel.” 

“Now  Heaven  forgive  you,”  began  poor  Miss 
Serocold. 

The  apartment  was  rapidly  filling  with  alarmed 
servants.  Stephen  Gould,  the  deaf — who  had  of 
late  discarded  his  fixed  idea  of  conflagration,  and 
now,  on  the  appearance  of  any  agitation  in  the 
household,  invariably  made  a dive  across  the  street, 
and  brought  up  a doctor — quickly  followed,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Hartshome,  the  busy  little  practi- 
tioner at  the  corner,  who,  though  present  at  about 
the  same  period  at  twenty  different  places  in  the 
vicinity,  possessed  the  curious  property  of  always 
being  found  at  home. 

The  calm  professional  presence  had  its  accus- 
tomed effect  of  reducing  every  body  to  silence  and 
self-possession.'  Hartshome  lifted  the  white  face — 
white,  and  seemingly  impassive,  as  the  stone  on 
which  it  lay — and  the  poor  boy  being  gently  placed 
upon  a mattress  which  had  been  brought  in  and 
stretched  upon  the  floor,  the  little  doctor  began  a 
closer  examination. 

“ He’s  d — d — dead !’’  sobbed  Miss  Serocold. 

“Not  a bit  more  than  you  are,  madam,”  said  the 
little  doctor,  rather  sharply.  “And,  what  is  al- 
most ac  satisfactory,  the  bleeding  has  stopped  for 
the  present.  When  I have  examined  the  character 
of  the  blood,  I shall  be  able  to  prove— Bless  me ! 
that’s  unlucky*  first  time  in  my  life,  I’ve  left  my 
spectacles  behind!  I’ll  not  be  gone  one  minute. 
Get  you  all  out  of  the  room  but  two ; and  let  those 
two,  for  their  lives  (or  rather,  for  the  patient’s),  not 
suffer  him  to  be  moved,  or  touched,  or  even  spoken 
tOj  till  I return.” 

“I  will  remain,”  said  Polly,  quietly. 

“ And  I,  ” said  my  aunt. 

Presently  there  was  a trembling  of  the  eyelid, 
the  long  lashes  went  heavily,  wearily  apart,  as 
though  waking  were  unwelcome.  But  the  first  ob- 
ject that  met  his  view  was  the  face  of  his  little  lady, 
a tear  upon  her  cheek,  and  a whole  world  of  pity  in 
her  eyes.  He  saw  it,  for  a hectic  color  rose  in  his 
cheek,  and  he  made  a feeble  effort  to  move. 

Polly  remembered  the  doctor’s  charge.  She  made 
a gesture,  almost  fiercely,  with  her  hand. 

“ If  you  move,  ityn  die,”  aha  mupnured. 

The  boy  repeated  'his  effijrt,  without  taking  his 


head  about  an  inch  nearer  to  Polly’s  foot ; then,  as 
though  satisfied,  suffered  his  heavy  lids  to  close 
again. 

“ If  you  move  hand,  or  foot,  or  tongue  again,  we 
quit  the  room,"  said  Miss  Serocold. 

The  patient  lay  like  a stone. 

Back  rushed  the  little  doctor,  fitting  his  glasses 
on  his  nose  as  he  entered.  After  a careful  examin- 
ation of  the  invalid’s  condition,  he  was  enabled  to 
assure  the  anxious  witnesses  that  all  danger  had  for 
the  present  passed  away.  (Good  Mr.  Hartshome 
was  not  aware  of  the  new  symptom  that  had  de- 
clared itself  during  his  brief  absence,  and,  oddly 
enough,  nobody  mentioned  it!)  Extreme  quiet 
and  perfect  repose  of  mind*were  now  the  chief  es- 
sentials. If  the  bleeding  should  not  return  within 
the  next  half  hour,  the  doctor  held  that  there  would 
be  little  risk  in  removing  the  patient  to  his  own 
lodging ; and  as  Mr.  Hartshome  knew  Mrs.  Ascroft 
very  well,  he  would  call,  as  he  returned  home,  and 
arrange  with  the  good  woman  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  conveying  him  thither. 

Had  any  indifferent  person  taken  note  of  Polly- 
my-Lamb’s  demeanor,  since  the  moment  she  had 
been  detected  by  her  resuscitated  guest  in  the  act 
of  weeping  over  him — but  more  especially  since 
that  guest  had  been  pronounced  out  of  danger — she 
must  have  appeared  in  the  light  of  a very  unfeeling 
young  person.  Whan  the  doctor  reappeared  she 
withdrew  to  the  other  end  of  the  apartment,  and 
no  sooner  had  he  uttered  the  hopeful  words  than 
she  quitted  it  altogether. 

“ A very  self-possessed  young  lady,”  thought  lit- 
tle Mr.  Hartshome,  as  he  buzzed  quietly  about  his 
patient,  feeling  half  disposed  to  remain  and  see 
that  the  latter  received  humane  treatment.  “ She 
offered  to  watch  him,  with  all  the  coolness  of  a hos- 
pital nurse,  and  now  that  she  knows  he’s  not  going 
absolutely  to  expire  on  her  hearth-rug,  walks  off,  I 
dare  say,  to  her  supper ! But  she’s  an  heiress,  for- 
sooth. Miss  is  more  accustomed  to  receive  atten- 
tions than  to  expend  them  on  the  suffering.  1 hate 
(if  you  please,  my  dear  Miss  Serocold,  hold  his  head 
a little  higher)  coldness  in  very  young  people.  ‘ So 
young,  and  so  untender !’  as  the  cow  said,  when  she 
mumbled  the  pine-shoots.  Well,  well.  Thank 
you,  my  dear  madam — the  spoon — so — just  a few 
of  these  drops  before  he  is  moved,  and  as  many 
after.” 

Only  once  more  did  Master  Haggerdora  open  his 
languid  eyes ; and,  seeing  no  one  but  my  good  aunt, 
speedily  closed  them  again,  unnoticed,  remaining 
in  that  state  until  he  was  conveyed  in  a sort  of  fu- 
neral procession,  with  Stephen  Gould  as  chief  mourn- 
er, to  his  own  lodging,  and  placed  in  the  custody  of 
his  landlady. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

It  was  some  days  before  the  sick-chamber  exhib- 
ited any  tokens  of  living  occupancy.  The  blinds 
remained  half  drawn,  and  not  even  the  figure  of  a 
gliding  nurse  was  visible.  A message  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Hartshome  on  the  day  after  the  catastrophe, 
importing  Miss  Humpage’s  desire  (after  “compli- 
ments”) to  be  informed  of  the  young  man’s  condi- 
tion, received  a decidedly  tart  reply:  “Can’t  tell 
her  or«nv  body  yet.  I’m  not  a witch.” 

“ Hang  her  ‘compliments!’  ” muttered  the  little 
doctor  (who  was,  nevertheless,  amenity  itself  to  the 
sex  in  general,  but  had  conceived  an  absolute  dis- 
like to  poor  Polly).  “ Why  the  dogs”  (the  doctor’s 
nearest  approach  to  an  execration)  “doesn’t  she 
send  over  to  the  lad’s  own  place?  It’s  nearer. 
But  no,  my  lady’s  fine — ‘ Let  some  one  inquire  of 
the  medical  person.’  Hang  the  chit’s  affectation ! 
Yet,  if  her  lapdog  had  been  choking  with  a chicken- 
bone,  she’d  have  been  down  on  her  knees,  shrieking, 
tearing  her  hair.  Money  spoils  her.  She  was  a 
nice  pleasant  little  girl,  was  Polly-my-Lamb  Hum- 
page,  before  she  got  her  fortune.  Is  it  pride,  now, 
or — humph  ! — eh  ? But,  excessive  prudery  is  al- 
most as  bad.  If  she  cares  about  the  boy,  let  her 
send,  like  a frank  Christian  gentlewoman,  and  ask 
for  him.  She’ll  get  no  more  bulletins  from  John 
Hartshome,  M.R.C.S.” 

Polly  so  far  complied  with  the  doctor’s  mental 
suggestion  that  she  sent  over  a formal  message  ev- 
ery other  day,  and  received  as  formal  a reply. 

“The  patient  is  much  the  same.” 

But,  at  the  same  time,  it  came  to  pass  by  some 
mysterious  arrangement  that  no  change  in  the  in- 
valid, be  it  for  worse  or  better,  no  faint  syllables 
that  he  had  uttered,  no  wish  thut  he  had  contrived 
to  express,  was  for  many  minutes  unknown  to  the 
tenants  of  number  twenty-seven.  Through  the 
same  occult  intervention  it  became  known  that  the 
invalid  was  rapidly  regaining  strength.  Finally, 
by  a ridiculous  accident,  Polly,  who  iiad  happened 
to  take  unwonted  pains  with  her  toilet  that  day, 
chanced  to  be  standing  at  the  window,  when  the 
corresponding  casement  opposite  suddenly  became 
the  frame  of  a little  pale-faced  picture,  with  en- 
treating eyes,  looking  as  if  it  begged  pardon  for 
being  yet  alive,  and  was  not  too  sure  of  obtaining 
it.  Polly  neither  started  nor  ran  away.  Had  Mr. 
Hartshome  been  passing  at  the  moment,  and  no- 
ticed the  gentle,  gratulating  look  and  pleasant  smile 
with  which  she  greeted  the  convalescent,  he  wtTuld 
have  received  her  back  to  iavui  on  the  spot. 

My  lady,  however,  had  no  idea  of  pampering  her 
young— well !— say  friend.  So,  with  a little  care, 
she  taught  the  young  gentleman  to  understand  that 
it  was  of  no  earthly  use  to  hold  a perpetual  vigil — 
that,  as  no  discreet  fisherman  expects  to  snare  a 
trout  on  a sunny  day  between  the  hours  of  eleven 
and  four,  so  no  Polly  was  to  be  seen  contemplating 
the  smiling  landscape  of  Jermyn  Street  at  any 
hour  but  the  meridian. 

Having  educated  her  young  worshiper  thus  far, 
Polly  felt  it  incumbent  upon  her  as  a faithlul  teach- 
er not  to  break  faith  with  her  pupil.  Hence  these 
mid-day  meetings  recurred  with  the  regularity  of 
clock-work,  until  (so  extraordinary  a thing  is  hab- 
it!) I am  persuaded  that  either  party  would  have 
forfeited  dinner  rather  than  foregone  one  moment 
of  the  allotted  time.  What  passed  in  these  un- 
spoken dialogues  I am  not  in  a position  to  state. 
I know  is  that  Miss  Humpage  woke  one  day 


from  a reverie,  with  a sudden  start,  to  find  that  Mr. 
Arthur  Haggerdora  was  restored  to  perfect  health, 
and  to  wonder  what  was  to  be  done  next. 

The  young  lady’s  first  feeling  was  one  of  having 
lost  something.  She  had  experienced  it,  she  re- 
membered, in  a milder  form,  when,  years  and  years 
ago,  she  lost  a pet  goldfinch.  Then  she  felt  angry, 
and  a good  deal  injured,  that  Arthur  had  not  de- 
vised some  fit  means  of  informing  her  that  he  was 
no  longer  entitled  to  the  indulgence  due  to  a life  in 
peril,  and  that  he  wished  the  daily  meetings  to  be 
discontinued.  It  was  excessively  ^rude — most  in- 
considerate of  her  feelings.  He  should  quickly  be 
brought  to  a sense  of  the  fault  he  had  been  guilty 
of.  She  would  never  appear  at  the  window  again ! 

On  the  following  day  Polly-my-Lamb  engaged 
herself  particularly  in  her  own  room,  examining 
some  lace,  until  past  one  o’clock,  after  which,  with 
a slightly  accelerated  pulse,  she  stole  down  stairs. 
Had  he  waited?  How  would  he  look?  Should 
she  be  satisfied  with  this  slight  punishment  for  the 
present,  and  withdraw  herself  more  gradually  ? At 
all  events,  since  she  had  come  down — why  stay  to 
reason  ? As  if  it  were  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility, 0 my  Polly,  that  you  or  any  woman,  under 
the  circumstances,  would  have  come  down,  and  not 
at  least  ascertained  if  he  was  there!  Go,  “like  a 
frank  Christian  gentlewoman,  ” and  look  at  the  boy 
whom  your  love,  under  Providence,  has  kept  alive. 
For  it’s  a terrible  power  committed  to  your  weak 
band,  that  of  wielding  the  entire  happiness  of  an- 
other’s soul,  and,  if  you  use  it  childishly,  no  after- 
wisdom can  redeem  the  fault. 

Half  humbled,  she  crept  to  the  window  and  gazed 
forth. 

The  blinds  were  closely  drawn. 

There  was  a strange  quiet  about  the  whole  house, 
which  was  ordinarily,  it  should  be  observed,  of  some- 
what gayer  aspect  than  its  fellows,  Mrs.  Ascroft 
holding  that  birds  and  flowers  are  excellent  baits 
for  lodgers,  as  evincing  gentle  rural  tastes  in  a land- 
lady, a disposition  untainted  by  the  sharp  selfish 
life  of  London.  Not  a leaf  or  a feather  was  to  be 
seen.  What  was  yet  more  extraordinary,  Polly, 
as  her  eyes  glanced  from  floor  to  floor,  noticed,  with 
a sudden  tremor,  that  the  entire  front  might  be  con- 
sidered as  closed,  every  sash  being  shut  down,  and 
every  blind  drawn ! What  if  he  had  suffered  an- 
other attack,  and  one  that  had  proved  fatal  ? That 
she  had  been  its  proximate  cause  was  too  frightful 
a thought,  nor  was  there  as  yet  any  reason  to  sub- 
ject her  conscience  to  such  a charge. 

In  spite  of  herself,  a feeling  of  vague  apprehen- 
sion took  such  hold  upon  her  that  Polly  had  to  sit 
down,  feeling  very  sick,  and  was  presently  found 
in  that  position  by  Miss  Serocold,  who,  shocked  at 
her  ghastly  face,  ran  to  her,  caught  her  in  her  arms, 
and  begged  her  to  tell  her  what  was  the  matter. 
Finding  that  the  young  lady  would  not  or  could 
not  reply,  my  aunt  became  seriously  alarmed,  and, 
ringing  the  bell,  declared  her  intention  of  sending 
to  May-Fair  for  Doctor  Pettibone,  the  family  phy- 
sician. 

Polly  shook  her  head. 

“But,  my  love,  you  must  see  some  one.  Such 
an  attack  as  this — ha ! how  lucky ! There’s  that 
good  little  Hartshome  just  leaving  Mrs.  Ascroft’s. 
The  very  sight  of  him  is  as  good  as  a vinaigrette. 
I’ll  wave  my  handkerchief.  Ah,  he  sees ! Mercy ! 
what  a grave  face ! walks,  too,  as  though  he  were 
following  the  funeral  of  his  last  patient.  There’s 
his  knock." 

Polly  made  no  answer  nor  resistance.  Her  heart 
was  throbbing  like  that  of  a criminal  about  to  re- 
ceive sentence.  She  was  using  the  brief  interval 
of  the  doctor’s  approach  in  attempts  to  nerve  her- 
self for  whatever  she  might  be  called  upon  to  hear. 

The  doctor  entered,  with  a gait  and  aspect  that 
completely  justified  Miss  Serocold’s  criticism,  and 
Polly  turned  her  white  face  to  him  in  silence,  leav- 
ing to  her  friend  the  duty  of  explaining  the  reason 
of  the  summons. 

After  announcing  that  he  could  discover  nothing 
beyond  the  traces  of  a slight  nervous  attack,  and 
giving  such  directions  as  seemed  needful,  he  took 
his  hat  and  prepared  to  withdraw.  Then  Polly 
took  courage. 

“ I — I beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Hartshome,  your 
patient,  Mr.— Mr.  Haggerdora,  is — ” 

“Hm,”  said  the  doctor.  “Permit  me  once 
more.”  (He  felt  her  pulse.)  “Yes.  Good-morn- 
ing.” 

“ And — the — young  gentleman?” 

“ I beg  your  pardon  ? Young — ” 

“Miss  Humpage  alludes  to  our  neighbor,  Mr. 
Arthur  Haggerdora,”  explained  my  aunt. 

Mr.  Hartshome  shook  his  head. 

“ Ah ! Sad— sad.” 

And  again  he  offered  to  retire. 

“You  have  just  left  the  house,  I think,  Sir. 
Pray  let  us.  know.” 

“ And  a melancholy  house  it  is,  ma’am,”  said  the 
little  doctor,  with  a countenance  black  as  night. 
“ She  will  miss  him  terribly.  A kind  soul  is  Mis- 
tress Ascroft.  She  cried  herself  almost  into  a fit.” 

“ Good  gracious,  Sir ! Do  you  mean  us  to  un- 
derstand that  the  poor  young  man — ” 

“I  wish  you  to  understand,  my  dear  madam, 
that  the  day  to  which  this  poor  boy  has  looked  for- 
ward so  long  and  earnestly,  with  such  singular  earn- 
estness, like  a prisoner  for  freedom,”  said  the  little 
doctor,  almost  solemnly,  “ has  at  length  arrived. 
Yes,  Misg  Humpage,  since  you  condescend  to  take 
some  kind  of  interest  in  this  young  orphaned  stran- 
ger, let  me  announce  to  you  that  he  is  gone — Eh  ! 
my  dear  little  girl— what  is  this?”  concluded  the 
doctor,  in  a very  different  tone,  as  Polly-my-Lamb 
6unk  suddenly  forward  on  his  shoulder  in  a dead 
swoon. 

Eagerly  did  he  direct  Miss  Serocold  in  the  appli- 
cation of  restoratives,  and  with  an  almost  • 1 

solicitude  watch  their  effect,  till  a faint 
ited  her  cheek,  and  the  eyelids  quivere* 
ening  life.  Then  he  placed  her  gen 
enjoined  silence  for  ten  minutes 
the  curtains,  turned  to  hoi'1 
with  Miss  Serocold 

“Doe*  ' 
tack 


“Little  attacks!  Oh,  doctor,  doctor,”  sobbed 
the  lady,  “how  could  you  be  so  sudden?” 

“Sudden!” 

“Death  is  sufficiently  dreadful;  but  to  be  in- 
formed thus  abruptly — ” 

“Death,  madam !”  exclaimed  the  doctor,  forget- 
ting his  own  injunctions  of  silence. 

“Why— did  you  not  tell  us  that  the  poor  boy 
was  lgone?’” 

“ Gone!”  shouted  the  doctor.  “ Yes;  to  Green- 
wich.” 

“ Green — ” faltered  my  aunt. 

“ — wich.  It’s  his  birthday.  He  is  greatly  im- 
proved in  health,  and  we  had  promised  him,  if  all 
went  well,  a walk  this  day  in  Greenwich  Park. 
So,  about  one  o’clock-  (he  would  not  go  before),  we 
put  him  into  a chair ; and  now,  I take  it,  he  is  glid- 
ing down  the  Thames,  not  the  Styx,  with  old  Joyce, 
my  waterman,  for  Charon,  and  o%i  of  my  steadiest 
nurses  for  companion,  gay  as  any  lark." 

“ But  you  said  Mrs.  Ascroft  was  almost  in  a fit 
from  sorrow.” 

“ Pardon,  my  good  lady ; I might  have  said  from 
joy.  She  was  overcome  with  delight  in  witness- 
ing the  pleasure  of  her  favorite  at  being  able  once 
again  to  breathe  fresh  country  air,  and  wander  un- 
der the  waving  trees.  She  misses  him  ior  the  mo- 
ment, as  I said,  but  looks  forward  to  his  return 
home  this  evening  with  renovated  strength,  and  is 
busying  herself  in  preparing  a little  treat  to  cele- 
brate the  day.  Good-night,  my  dear  young  lady," 
he  continued,  in  the  gentlest  tone,  as  he  approach- 
ed Polly,  “ I see  that  you  have  no  further  need  of 
doctor  or  nurse.  Am  I right  ?” 

Polly  looked  at  him  once,  blushed,  hesitated, 
smiled,  and  frankly  gave  him  her  little  hand. 

He  withdrew. 

Miss  Serocold  whispered,  as  she  followed  him 
out,  “ There  is  nothing  to  fear?” 

“Nothing  in  the  world, ’’said  Mr.  Hartshome, 
quietly. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  Victim  or  a Cold. — We  will  introduce  to  the  read- 
er  Mr.  Jones,  who  will  explain  himself:  “By  dabe  is 
Jodes — Daddle  Jode.-:.  I ab  the  bost  biserable  bad  udder 
the  sud.  I ‘ab  eterdally  catchig  cold,  so  that  I dever  cad 
talk  plaid.  I tried  every  thig  id  the  world  to  prevedt  it, 
subber  ad  widter,  it  is  all  the  sabe.  I breathe  through  by 
bouth  frob  Jnduary  to  Decebber,  frOb  the  begiddig  to  the 
edd  of  the  year.  I’ve  tried  every  systeb  of  bedicid,  but  id 
vaid.  All  kideB  of  teas,  drops,  ad  old  wibbed’s  dostrube 
have  bid  tried ; I’ve  swallowed  edougli  of  theb  to  drowd  be; 
but  it’s  do  use.  Dothig  udder  heaved  cad  keep  by  feet 
warb;  dothig  keep  be  frob  catchig  cold."  Jones  went  to 
serenade  his  lady-love,  and  sang  after  this  fashion : 

Cub,  oh,  cub  with  be. 

The  bood  is  beabig ; 

Cub,  oh,  cub  with  be, 

The  stars  are  gleabig. 

And  all  aroud,  above. 

With  beauty  tcabig ; 

Boodlight  hours  are  best  for  lub. 


“Uneasy  rests  the  head  that  wears  a crown.”  Mine 
would  rest  uneasy  if  it  didn't  wear  one. 


Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  many  ot  the  richest  planters 
in  Jamaica  live  on  coffee  grounds. 


A dealer  in  ready-made  linen  advertises  his  shirts  and 
chemisettes  under  the  mellifluous  appellation  of  “ Male  and 
female  envelopes." 


Recipe  foe  a Happy  Home. — Six  things  are.  requisite 
to  create  a happy  home.  Integrity  must  be  the  architect, 
and  tidiness  the  upholsterer.  It  must  be  warmed  by  af- 
fection, lightened  up  with  cheerfulness,  and  industry  must 
be  the  ventilator,  renewing  the  atmosphere  and  bringing 
in  fresh  salubrity  day  by  duy;  while  over  all,  as  a pro- 
tecting canopy  and  glory,  nothing  will  suffice  except  the 
blessing  of  God. 


“Robert,  can  you  describe  a bat?”  “Yes,  Sir;  he’s  a 
flying  insect,  about  the  size  of  a stopple,  has  india-rubber 
wings  and  a shoe-string  tail;  he  sees  with  his  eyes  shut, 
and  bites  like  the  devil.” 


It  is  sold  to  be  misprision  of  treason  to  ask  a soldier  to 
take  dinner  and  dessert. 


Why  is  an  absent  man  the  noblest  work  of  God  r— Be- 
cause he  is  a non  eat  man. 


A contractor  in  the  Scottish  Highlands  was  waited  upon 
by  a deputation  from  his  workers,  to  request  him  to  make 
“ no  a pit  o'  difference  in  the  wages,  but  shust  a wee  shynge 
in  the  time  for  paying."  On  cross-questioning  the  depu- 
ties he  found  they  wanted  to  be  paid  weekly  instead  of 
fortnightly,  hut  they  also  wanted  the  fortnight's  wages 
weekly.  “ Why,  my  lads,”  said  the  contractor,  “you  are 
just  demanding  double  wages."  “Hoots,  no,  girl”  said 
one  of  the  deputation ; “ it’s  slmat  as  more  as  less  as  the 
feme  wedges ; put  you  must  shust  paid  us  twice  as  faster 
as  evermore.”  After  a little  parleying  the  contractor  got 
his  Celtic  logicians  to  resume  work  at  a trifling  advance. 


Never  lend  any  body  an  umbrella : it  is  a kindness  no 
one  ever  returns.  Don’t  give  a cabman  an  extra  sixpence : 
it  is  not  fare  to  others  to  do  so.  If  you  lose  one  glove, 
don't  keep  the  other:  you  must  not  hope  to  repair  your 
loss.  Be  not  deceived  by  the  sweet  words  of  proverbial 
philosophy:  sugar  of  lead  is  a poison. 


A sufferer  while  entering  his  bed  on  a cold  winter  night, 
exclaimed — “ Of  all  the  ways  of  getting  a living,  the  worst 
a fellow  could  follow  would  be  going  about  town  such  nights, 
and  getting  into  bed  for  folks.” 


“Well,  Tom,'  said  a grocer  to  his  apprentice,  “you 
hnve  been  apprenticed  now  three  months,  and  have  seen 
the  several  departments  of  our  trade.  I wish  to  give  you 
a choice  of  occupation."  “ Thauk’ee,  Sir."  “ Well,  n<  w, 
what  part  of  the  business  do  you  like  best  ?”  “ Shuttin' 

up.  Sir.” 

The  silent  usually  accomplish  more  than  the  clan1'  - 
The  tail  of  a rattlesnake  makes  all  the  noise,.but 
does  the  execution. 


Who  is  a quarter-master  ?— The  man  y>'  . 

soldier  one  quarter,  and  keeps  the  resj  , r ■ 

Easy  Conquering  Trick. — Wi**'1^' 
can  easily  make  a rag  a viujin.  n 
known  to  fail. 
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SHADOWY  MISGIVINGS. 

I may  as  well  begin  by  stating  that  toy  name  is 
Blushman — Percival  Blushraan.  I believe  an  un- 
usual name ; but  that  will  not  affect  the  course  of 
the  little  true  narrative  which  I am  about  to  intro- 
duce, and  which  I hope  will  “run  smooth.” 

Further  -eliminary  particulars  in  reference  to 
Percival  Blushman  may  not  perhaps  be  found  un- 
interesting. From  childhood  upward  I have  al- 
ways had  a leaning — a yearning,  in  fact — for  the 
noble.  The  grand,  the  colossal,  fills  my  mind  with 
a strange  sensation  of  speechless  awe.  Nature’s 
grandest  works  are  to  me  always  sublime  in  the 
direct  proportion  to  their  size  and  strength.  An 
elephant  some  way  seemed  to  affect  me  with  a great- 
er thrill  of  admiration  than,  say,  a powerful  mas- 
tiff, though  the  latter  might  naturally  furnish  more 
immediate  grounds  of  alarm.  Yet  so  it  was.  Even 
such  a thing  ns  a cattle-show  had  on  these  grounds 
a strange  fascination  for  me ; and,  a prey  to  min- 
gled feelings  of  repulsion  and  attraction,  I found 
myself  surveying  the  gross  charms  of  the  kine  so 
mysteriously  and  wonderfully  fattened.  Yet  so  it 
was.  All  monstrous  developments — Great  Easterns , 
Great  Exhibitions  for  all  nations,  and  even  the  stal- 
wart forms  of  the  heroes  of  the  ring,  all  excited 
this  elevating  tone  of  mind — morbid,  some  of  my 
friends  called  it.  Yet  so  it  was. 

I was  reading  for  the  Bar.  I had  determined  to 
walk  that  famous  Westminster  Hall,  which  a Scar- 
lett, a Ffollett,  and  the  rest  of  the  profession,  had 
walked.  Every  thing,  too,  about  it  was  large,  state- 
ly, grand — and  that  impressed  me.  The  statutes, 
tiie  reports,  the  suits  (of  law),  the  suits  (of  costume), 
the  wigs,  the  abuses,  the  excellences,  and  (some- 
times) the  fees,  all  were  on  a monstrous  and  over- 
grown scale.  It  struck  me,  too— but  this  might 
have  been  fanciful — that  the  physique  of  the  men 
was  greater.  But  about  their  professional  reputa- 
tion there  could  be  no  question,  boasting  such  men 
as  a Scarlett,  an  Erskine,  a Ffollett,  and  many 
more. 

I was,  then,  reading  for  the  Bar,  with  a view  of 
being  “called"  by  the  Honorable  Society  of  Lin- 
coln’s Inn.  The  Honorable  Society  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn.  How  euphonistic ! It  seemed  to  come  to  me 
rolling  down  a church  aisle  like  an  anthem.  I was 
reading  hard,  very  hard ; I felt  the  responsibility 
of  the  course  I had  chosen ; of  the  path  made  sacred 
by  the  steps  of  a Scarlett,  of  a — but  I must  not  al- 
lude to  those  famou.’  names  again.  I determined 
not  to  see  my  fellow-creatures;  I declined  routs, 
and  female  society  generally ; I rose  in  the  morn- 
ings two  hours  earlier  than  I was  accustomed  to — 
that  is  to  say,  at  half  past  eight ; and  it  being  now 
close  on  a Christmas  week,  I had,  with  the  calm 
disposition  of  a suttee,  declined  a dancing,  shooting, 
driving,  riding,  general  merry-making  party,  down 
in  the  country.  Tears  came  almost  to  my  eyes  as 
I rose  with  the  lark  at  the  cold  dull  hour  of  half 
past  eight,  and  I thought  of  Greyforest,  for  I had 
been  there  before,  and  shot,  and  driven,  and  danced. 
But  then  I thought  of  a Scarlett,  and  of — the  rest, 
and  how  they,  too,  rose  betimes  as  I was  doing,  and 
labored,  and  gave  up  shooting  and  dancing.  And 
then,  sternly,  1 brought  all  my  law  books  together 
in  a pyre,  and,  laying  myself  down  on  the  top — a 
true  suttee — set  fire  to — that  is,  began  to  read  again 
with  desperation. 

I grew  ill  in  the  struggle.  I have  heard  the  ex- 
pression used  “ broke  down” — I think  it  a good  one. 
So  I broke  down.  I confess  it  was  hard  to  say 
what  had  broken,  or  where  it  had  broken,  or  why 
the  breakage  should  have  been  down  aad  not  up, 
or  at  least  in  a lateral  direction. 

I was  sitting  one  night  in  this  state  of  general 
fracture  at  my  lonely  chambers,  when  my  friend 
Twentyman  burst  in.  He,  too,  was  reading  for  the 
Bar;  but  not  as  I was  reading.  He  danced  and 
sang.  He  had  come  on  an  errand  of  charity.  He 
had  heard  of  the  break-down,  and  found  me  with  all 
the  broken  pieces  about  me  : ue  pitied  me. 

“ Blushman,  my  boy,”  he  said,  “ what’s  all  this  ? 
Never  mind ; you  must  come  with  me.  A little  in 
tiie  dumps  ? Never  mind ; I have  got  a notion  that 
I will  soon  put  you  straight.” 

Put  me  straight — put  straight  what  was  broken 
down ! I smiled  at  the  notion,  but  waved  to  him 
to  proceed. 

“ You  must  come  with  me,”  he  said.  “ I ha .e 
a scheme.  I am  going  to-night  to  the  Strongbows, 
out  to  Triton  Villas.*  You  don’t  know  the  Strong- 
bows  ; I do.” 

I did  not  see  how  this  concerned  me,  and  was 
about  to  interrupt  him  with  what  is  called  in  our 
legal  dialect  a demurrer,  when  he  stopped  me. 

“You  must  come  with  me,”  he  said.  “You 
must  know  the  Strongbows ; you  must  go  out  to 
Triton  Villas.” 

This  was  more  pertinent,  so  I withdrew  my  de- 
murrer, and  substituted  what  is  called — still  in  our 
legal  jargon— a traverse. 

“ Impossible,”  I said.  “ Graver  matters  engross 
me.  It  was  not  thus  that  a Scarlett,  a Ffollett — a 
Sir  William  Ffollett,  I mean — ” 

“ I know,  ” he  said,  “ exactly.  But  as  a favor — 
a particular  favor,  old  friend — oblige ; never  have 
asked  you  for  any  thing.”  (This  was  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  truth ; yet  I did  not  allude  to  a trifling 
loan,  barely  three  weeks  old.)  “ Do,  do,  do  now.” 

In  short,  I weakly  consented.  I gave  way.  I 
bound  myself  to  go  out  to  the  Strongbows,  posi- 
tively for  one  night  only,  as  I think  I have  seen  it 
in  some  public  notices.  As  he  was  going  out,  he 
said,  thoughtfully,  “We  can  join  in  a cab,  you 
know ; that  will  just  do ;”  and  went  his  way. 

At  night  he  came,  and  we  did  join  in  a cab — at 
-east  as  far  as  mere  occupancy  went ; but  in  a more 
figurative  and  fiscal  sense,  I might  be  considered 
the  sole  tenant.  My  friend  had  forgotten  his  purse 
—unfortunately,  as  I considered  it:  I had  brought 
mine— fortunately,  as  he  considered  it  We  en- 
tered the  Triton  Villas,  the  home  of  the  Strong- 
bows. 

It  was  a party.  The  house  was  not  to  say  large : 
on  oath,  I should  adhere  to  the  statement  that  it 
was  small.  It  stood  by  itself  in  aJittle  garden,  and, 
being  lit  up,  looked  like  U'  Bquare  cord  lafitem.  , 


There  was  a small  hall,  where  hats  and  coats  were 
shoveled  up  together  in  a mound  of  wearing  appar- 
el. Sounds  of  feeble  pianoforte  - playing  issued 
from  the  room. 

We  entered.  I was  made  known  to  the  hostess 
by  my  friend,  who  straight  cut  the  social  painter — 
I believe  that  is  the  nautical  term — that  joined  him 
to  me,  and  stood  out  himself  to  sea.  I scarcely 
saw  him  again  that  night,  and  I now  divined  the 
sordid  motives  that  had  prompted  him  to  solicit  my 
company.  And  as  this  reflection  occurred  to  me,  I 
suddenly  saw  beside  me  a miracle  of  strength,  sym- 
metry, and  beauty — that  is,  a miracle  of  female 
strength,  symmetry,  and  beauty. 

I was  amazed.  She  overpowered  me  with  her 
presence.  Such  a form  ! More  a hint  than  a pos- 
itive manifestation  of  secret  strength ; yet  nothing 
out  of  proportion.  Athletic  is  scarcely  the  word ; 
stoutness  suggests  itself  with  horrible  indelicacy; 
and  yet  it  is  miles  away  from  the  truth.  A coarse 
mind  would  say  extra  stout ; but  I have  my  own 
ideal,  and  she  reached  to  it.  Six  feet  of  beauty, 
yet  in  proportion.  A corresponding  breadth  of  per- 
son was  only  harmony.  Every  thing  reached  to 
my  ideal.  She  was  tall,  graceful,  strong,  match- 
less, superb,  lithe.  Ah  ! at  last  there  is  the  word ! 
Lithe  she  was,  and  I was  introduced  to  her. 

Why  linger  over  the  earlier  stages  of  that  pas- 
sion? The  whole  of  that  evening  I played  and 
eddied  around  her  like  the  waters  about  the  foot  of 
the  great  Bass  Rock.  I looked  up  and  measured 
her  with  admiration.  I spoke  with  her,  and  to  my 
joy  found  she'  too  had  an  ideal  of  secret  strength 
and  poetical  muscularity.  She  candidly  told  me 
that  I did  not  reach  to  that  ideal,  and  my  heart 
sank ; but  she  saw,  she  said,  that  I could  admire 
the  same  ideal,  which  was  the  next  best  thing,  and 
my  heart  rose  again.  We  presently  understood 
each  other,  and  she  took  me  into  confidence.  She 
was  amused  at  my  unrestrained  and  almost  childish 
admiration.  She  told  me  many  things  that  night 
(on  the  stairs).  How  she  loved  tales  of  daring 
deeds ; of  her  hero  who,  with  a single  stroke  of  his 
keen  falchi*,  cleft  a sheep  whole ; of  her  second 
hero,  who  wrestled  with  a lion  on  the  savage  desert ; 
of  her  third  hero,  whp  had  pulled  down  a tree  with 
his  single  arm ; of  her  heroes  in  general,  whom  she 
loved  to  go  and  see  at  circuses,  lying  upon  their 
backs  upon  a carpet,  cast  their  offspring  into  the 
air,  and  catch  them  skillfully  on  the  soles  of  their 
feet.  I told  her  of  the  athletic  man  I had  once 
seen,  who  threw  fifty  half  hundred-weights  in  suc- 
cession over  his  head  as  though  they  had  been  feath- 
ers. She  eagerly  broke  in  and  asked  me  had  I ever 
seen  Herr  Botz,  the  German  professor,  who  lifted 
an  ordinary  stone  weight  with  his  little  finger.  We 
grew  enthusiastic  in  our  mutual  confidences.  “I 
will  tell  you  a secret,” she  said,  “as  you  are  the 
only  one  I ever  met  that  understands  me.  Mamma 
and  papa  know  nothing  of  it.  They  would  kill 
me  if  they  did.” 

I smiled  at  this  pardonable  little  exaggeration  of 
filial  reverence.  Papa  and  mamma  were  a little  man 
and  a little  woman,  of  wretched  muscular  develop- 
ment. But  my  noble  girl,  as  I may  call  her,  felt 
that  no  muscular  charms  of  person  ought  to  emanci- 
pate her  from  parental  control.  “Yes,”  I said, 
eagerly,  “ do  tell  me.  I love  to  hear  those  things.” 

“ Well,"  she  said,  bending  down  her — may  I call 
them  massive? — yes,  massive  shoulders.  “No,” 
she  said,  raising  her  massive  shoulders,  “no,  I 
couldn't  tell  you.  You  will  laugh.” 

“ Laugh,”  I said,  wounded  deeply ; “do you  take 
me  for  one  of  those  heartless  circulating  things  yon- 
der, who  have  no  feeling  for  the  beautiful,  the  strong, 
the—?” 

“What  is  it,  Captain  Rideaboot?”  she  said, 
sweetly,  to  that  officer,  who  was  standing  over  her. 
A chill  passed  atkw  art  my  heart  like  a knife.  Cap- 
tain Rideaboot  was  a giant.  Miltonic  in  his  propor- 
tions ; Goliath  in  a dress-suit.  I hated  and  scorned 
him  with  a deep,  deadly,  defiant,  passionate  scorn. 

He  took  her  away— took  her  to  the  dance.  With 
a horrible  gnawing  I marked  their  progress.  I had 
to  own  myself,  with  a frightful  pang,  that  they 
were  suited.  He  was  a Patagonian,  and  yet,  Oh ! 
yes,  a graceful  Patagonian.  There  was,  I owned  it 
with  a loud  groan,  muscular  ppetrv  somewhere. 
They  performed  their  dance,  and  swept  a road  clear 
for  themselves  in  the  little  room.  It  was  fine ; like 
the  great  Miltonic  monster  again,  I trembled  while 
compelled  to  admire.  It  was  over;  but  another 
creature,  one  of  the  vertebrate  order  called  a broth- 
er-officer, came  crawling  up,  and  to  him  the  man 
Rideaboot  handed  her.  Rideaboot  then  went  his 
way,  mopping  and  fanning  himself  with  his  hand- 
kerchief ; for  he  suffered  by  exercise. 

The  other  was  a wretched  thing— a mere  reptile, 
if  I may  be  pardoned  the  noun.  His  action  was  un- 
graceful ; I could  see  she  was  suffering  agonies  with 
him.  It  was  soon  over,  and  then,  after  an  inter- 
val, came — I declare  yes — that — that  beast  (I  must 
call  him  something) — again  offered  his  odious  per- 
son for  the  measure  that  was  now  about  commenc- 
ing : and  she,  I grieve  to  say,  yielded.  And  yet  to 
me,  writhing  in  a corner,  the  Bight  was  beautiful  to 
see,  as  they  floated,  rather  surged,  with  a gentle 
roll  round  the  room.  Other  mere  ordinary  dancing 
fry  fell  away  from  their  path  like  waves  before  a 
ship’s  keel.  Going  away,  I caught  her  for  a mo- 
ment. My  friend  had  come  to  me  an  hour  before, 
and  proposed,  with  a strange  effrontery,  that  we 
should  again  “join  in  a cab”  home.  Following  my 
massive  charmer  as  she  floated  by  I agreed  mechan- 
ically, and  he  had  gone  out  to  secure  a vehicle. 
That  conveyance  had  been  retained  now  more  than 
an  hour,  yet  I did  not  regard  it.  Strange  to  say, 
he  did  not ; though  we  were  to  “ join.” 

I caught  her  for  a moment,  in  the  moral  sense 
of  the  word.  “ Sit  down,”  she  said;  “I  want  to 
talk  to  you.” 

“ You  must  tell  me,”  I said,  “ this  secret.  What 
is  it  like  ? Something  large,  grand,  stupendous !” 

“ I can’t,”  she  said,  smiling ; “ you  would  laugh 
at  my  weakness,  for  a weakness  it  is.” 

A weakness  in  her ! Physical  ? No.  But  I was 
burning  to  know. 

“ Something  that  I am  sadly  addicted  to,”  she 
said,  with  meaning,  “ and  daren’t  tell  you.  Good-  ( 


night ; come  and  see  me.  You  understand  me,  I 
can  see.” 

Perhaps  I did.  But  with  reference  to  that  Ride- 
aboot, did  he  understand  ? — as  well,  or  perhaps  bet- 
ter ? “I  should  like,”  I said  aloud,  “to  have  that 
uninformed  beast  here  in  this  cab,  say  under  the 
seat.” 

“Hallo !”  said  my  friend ; “ asleep,  eh ? How 
did  you  like  it,  though  ? A little  too  small  a crib, 
eh?” 

“ Small !”  I said,  indignantly.  “What  do  you 
call  largo  ? What  do  you  ’call  symmetry  ? TVhat 
do  you  callmassiveness,  shape,  outline,  proportions? 
I say,”  I continued,  excitedly,  “ what  do  you  call 
these  ? You  a judge  ?”  I added,  derisively.  “Talk 
of  what  you  know — pipes,  bats,  and  the  United  Suf- 
field  Duffers.  There’s  your  line.” 

He  was  scared  at  my  manner,  and  did  not  re- 
sume the  subject.  I waited  for  him  with  an  intel- 
lectual bludgeon  raised  to  smash  him  if  he  should ; 
but  he  didn’t. 

“We  shall  go  out  there  to-morrow,”  I said; 
“you  and  I.” 

“ I can’t,”  he  said.  “ I have  an  engagement.” 

“The  Duffers,  I suppose?”  I said,  scornfully. 
“Put  them  off.  / have  no  engagement.  We  go.” 

He  was  again  cowed.  He  agreed.  We  went 
next  day.  We  joined  in  a cab ; but  he  proposed  it 
feebly. 

We  got  to  Triton  Villas.  We  saw  her.  Papa, 
mamma,  and  all  the  world,  except  a younger  sis- 
ter, were  out ; and  by  a sudden  and  ferocious  look, 
I made  him  devote  himself  entirely  to  this  child  of 
nature.  The  child  took  him  presently  to  show  him 
her  doll.  We  got  on  delightfully.  “But  the  se- 
cret,” I said ; “what  you  are  addicted  to.  Do,  do, 
do  tell  me.” 

“Ah,  it  is  a vice,”  she  said,  with  a sigh;  “an 
unwomanly  vice.  The  world  would  point  at  me  if 
they  knew.  The  mouth  of  an  enemy,”  she  added, 
prettily,  “ often  steals  away  our  brains,  you  know.” 

Where  had  I heard  that  ? “ But  this  obscure 
language,”  I said. 

“It  is  growing  on  me  every  day,"  she  said, 
mournfully.  “I  am  enslaved  to  it,  and  can  not 
shake  it  off  If  I told  you  you  would  despise  me, 
and  yet  I mean  well.” 

I was  growing  alarmed.  These  were  phrases 
usually  applied  to  one  species  of  human  vice  the 
most  degrading  of  our  nature.  Surely — surely — in 
one  so  young,  so  grand,  so  noble — ah ! that  was  it. 
To  keep  that  splendid  system  well  strung,  who 
knows  but  that  some  stimulating — 

* * I will  give  you  a hint,  ” she  said,  in  a low,  mean- 
ing voice,  and  looking  round  to  see  she  was  not 
heard.  “ Dobbler  has  just  sent  me  the  materials,  and 
I have  contrived  to  smuggle  them,  in." 

At  this  moment  her  parents  returned.  We  went 
away ; I in  sorrow  and  grief,  and  a prey  to  a thou- 
sand misgivings.  “What,”  said  I,  as  we  journey- 
ed home  in  the  cab  we  had  joined  in  (I  mean  that- 
I had  joined— I mean  that  he  didn't  join  in),  “what 
is  the  popular  quotation  about  the  mouth — an  enemy 
stealing  our  brains?” 

“To  drink,”  he  replied,  humbly;  “to  strong 
drink  indulged  in  to  excess.  And  the  accurate 
shape  of  the  quotation  is  something  about  putting 
an  enemy  in  our  mouth  to  steal  away  our  brains. 
It  occurs  in  Othello.” 

“You  should  lecture,”  I said,  sarcastically,  “on 
the  immortal  bard,  and  on  the  unities.  Reserved 
seats,  five  shillings.  Your  exegesis — I believe  that 
is  the  new  word — your  exegesis  would  be  entertain- 
ing. You  would  draw.” 

This  bitterness  silenced  him.  He  would  not 
again  presume  to  be  merry  at  my  expense. 

“You  must  come  with  me,”  I said  to  him,  “ as 
near  to  midnight  as  is  convenient.” 

“Midnight!”  he  said,  amazed.  “Where? 
Why  ?” 

Where  ? Why  ? 

“To  Triton  Villas;  and  because  I want  you,” 
said  I,  answering  his  two  questions  curtly.  “ That 
is  the  where,  and  the  why.  We  are  going  to  walk 
by  night.  I must  satisfy  the  horrid  doubts  that 
you  have  raised.” 

“I  raised!  When?  Where?”  He  stopped 
himself  hastily.  “I  mean,  I raised  none.” 

“We  will  watch,"  I said;  “you  at  the  back.  I 
at  the  front.  You  at  the  side,  I at  the  other ; you 
all  round  generally,  I every,  where.  You  under- 
stand me?” 

“No,”  he  said,  vacantly. 

“And  yet,”  I said,  with  pity,  “if  I addressed 
you  in  the  slang  of  your  profession — for  cricketing, 
with  the  addition  of  pipes,  is  your  profession — you 
would  understand.  I could  adapt  my  language  to 
the  meanest  capacity;  but  I won’t.” 

He  was  stung  by  this  cutting  remark,  and  agreed 
without  a word  more. 

Toward  midnight,  or  more  accurately  speaking, 
about  eleven  o’clock,  we  again— and  for  the  last 
time — joined  in  a cab,  on  the  old  commandite  prin- 
ciple. I had  a strange  foreboding,  as  I took  my 
seat,  and  the  strange  sound  of  the  door  closing  with 
a jar  and  discordant  jam.  Something  was  impend- 
ing, I was  convinced,  but  I would  know  the  worst. 

We  reached  the  neighborhood  ot  Triton  Villas, 
and  drew  up  the  vehicle  in  a by-lane,  where  he  was 
to  wait  our  coming.  I may  add  that  this  arrange- 
ment was  not  perfected  until  after  the  exhibition 
ot  a disheartening  lack  of  confidence  in  the  person 
who  drove,  and  who  required  a partial  settlement 
of  his  claims  before  he  would  consent  to  let  us  go 
our  way.  I went  my  way  cautiously,  my  friend 
following  vacantly  as  in  a dream.  Here  was — were 
— which  is  it  ? Triton  Villas. 

All  was  still,  as  I looked  over  the  railings ; all 
was  pushed  in  repose.  Not  a sound.  From  one 
window,  and  from  one  only,  flashed  light.  I knew 
whose  window  it  was,  from  information  I had  re- 
ceived. When  I received  it,  I thought  myself 
blessed;  but  there  are  things — and  I don’t  know 
whose  the  thought  is — which  it  is  better  wisdom  not 
to  know.  It  was  her  Window,  without  shutters, 
but  with  a yellow  blind" down — alas!  too  much 
down — illuminated  from  behind.  Shadows — a shad- 
ow, rather— passed  at  times  fitfully  across.  A grand, 


stately,  full,  comprehensive  shadow,  which  I would 
have  picked  out  among  a thousand  shadows.  These 
reflections  have  an  individuality  of  their  own. 

We  were  still  at  the  railings,  looking  through, 
ne  coughed ; there  was  a slight  fog,  natural  in  the 
country,  rising  from  the  ground.  I turned  on  him 
fiercely,  and  he  did  not  cough  again  for  some  time. 
Suddenly  the  shadow,  hitherto  restive  and  unsteady, 
acquired  a darker  intensity,  which  could  be  ex- 
plained, on  principles  of  natural  philosophy,  by  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  window.  It  seemed  to  ex- 
pand in  size,  and  remained  perfectly  calm  and  qui- 
escent. What  was  she— it— about  to  do?  Had 
she — it — seen  us?  My  breath  came  and  went. 
Suddenly— how  shall  I tell  it?  but  I was  near  to 
fainting  at  the  moment,  and  but  for  the  rails  would 
have  fallen — I saw — saw — saw  distinctly,  projected 
— }'es!  projected  is  the  word — with  all  the  vividness 
of  a spectral  image  in  a photograph,  projected  upon 
the  blind,  a shadow  of  some  material  object  in  her 
hand.  Indistinct  at  first,  with  a horrible  vividness, 
it  gradually  took  shape— a vile,  odious,  terrific,  but 
unmistakable  shape.  The  outlines  of  an  object  but 
too  familiar,  tapering  at  the  neck  (the  object’s  neck), 
distended  and  swollen  about  the  body  (the  object’s 
body),  and  distinctly  applied  to  the  mouth  ( her 
moutn) — a flask!  its  contents  partaken  of,  not, 
not  by  the  agency  of  the  vehicles  furnished  by  civil- 
ization, but  with  the  degrading  simplicity  of  savage 
life. 

It  was  all  over.  The  dream  was  past,  and  I tot- 
tered away  to  the  cab,  my  friend  humanely  lead- 
ing me. 

This,  then,  was  the  secret  of  those  mysterious  al- 
lusions— the  “little  vice  which  she  was  addicted  to” 
—of  which  she  dare  not  tell  her  parents,  and  “the 
materials”  for  which  (there  was  an  Irish  student  at 
an  Inn  of  Court  always  calling  for  what  he  called 
the  materials ; I knew  what  he  meant)  she  had  to 
' ‘ get  in”  privately.  TV orse  than  all,  was  the  strange 
moral  obliquity  which  could  lead  her  to  speak  so 
lightly  of  the  fatal  passion,  which  would  lead  her 
by  slow  degrees  down  the  abyss. 

Such  a night  I spent.  A female,  too ! Was  not 
this  the  most  degrading  feature.  Moralists  tell  us, 
that  for  a man  there  is  hope,  but  once  a female  be- 
come enslaved,  then  reformation  is  all  but  impossi- 
ble! 

I determined  to  tear  her  from  my  heart,  and  go 
back  to  the  outraged  Ffollett,  to  the  Erskine,  the 
Scarlett,  too  long  neglected.  And  yet  I could  not 
shut  out  her  image,  that  is  to  say,  that  particular 
image,  with  its  horrid  accompaniment.  It  was  al- 
ways before  my  eyes. 

She  wrote  to  me,  inviting  me  to  go  and  see  her ; 
she  wanted  to  talk  to  me,  she  said : I understood 
her.  (I  did  understand  her.)  In  a postscriptum 
she  added,  “Perhaps  I may  confide  to  you  the  little 
weakness  you  were  so  curious  about.” 

I wrote  a reply,  half  mysterious,  half  scornful — I 
wonder  what  she  thought  of  it.  I told  her  bitterly 
that  I knew  all,  had  discovered  all ; that  the  neces- 
sity of  devotion  to  my  legal  studies  would  prevent 
my  having  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  her ; but  that, 
as  a friend,  nay,  an  acquaintance,  I trusted  she 
would  not  resent  the  few  words  of  friendly  counsel 
I would  venture  to  give  her,  for  her  own  6ake. 
“Fly,”  I said,  “fly  the'  fatal  seduction;  it  will 
gradually  impair  your  strength,  weaken  your  pow- 
ers, and  stupefy  the  faculties.  Every  time  you 
yield  to  the  temptation,  think,  oh  think  how  you 
are  hurrying  to  destruction.” 

An  answer  arrived  next  day,  couched  in  very 
mysterious  language.  She  could  not  understand 
the  tone  of  iqy  letter.  If  I had  discovered,  as  I 
said  I had,  what  she  was  engaged  in,  there  was  no- 
thing, thank  Heaven,  to  blush  for.  Many  good 
and  eminent  persons  had  before  given  way  to  the 
same  weakness.  Foj  her  part  she  gloried  in  it, 
and  would  never  give  up  the  practice.  “Impair 
my  strength !”  she  added ; “how  little  you  know — 
After— after  every  bout  I feel  myself  stronger  and 
better.”  (Every  bout!  of  course  she  fancied  she 
did;  the  most  confirmed  drun — I mean  beings — 
that  is  their  fatal  delusion.) 

I strove  to  banish  her  from  my  mind,  but  inef- 
fectually. 

Two  months  passed  away.  It  was  too  much  for 
me ; it  was  wearing  me  to  a thread.  It  must  end 
one  way  or  the  other ; I chose  the  other  way.  I 
would  go  and  see  Triton  Villas  merely  out  of  cu- 
riosity. 

I stood  at  the  gate  with  mingled  feelings.  Be- 
fore me  was  the  fatal  window.  I paused.  Should 
I go  in  merely  out  of  curiosity?  Prudence  said 
yes,  and  in  I went. 

I saw  her ; she  was  good-natured,  genial,  warm. 

She  reproached  me  gently  with  my  absence.  She 

was  afraid  I was  offended.  She  was  more  grieved 
than  angry,  I could  see,  and,  with  a sudden  im- 
pulse, I resolved  that  we  should  have  a reconcilia- 
tion. I love  scenes  of  reconciliation. 

“But  you  must  come  to  us  now.  Next  week  we 
are  to  have  a little  festival ; in  short,  I am  going — ” 

“Away?"  I said,  with  a start  of  alarm. 

“ Well,  yes,” she  said,  a little  embarrassed.  “Did 
they  not  tell  you  ? I thought  you  knew  it.  It  has 
been  settled  some  time.” 

“ That  you  were  to  go  away  ?”  I Baid. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “and  my  marriage  also." 

II  Your  marriage!"  I started  from  my  seat. 
“And  who  is  the  rile  impostor;  the  base— er— 
er — ” I could  not  think  of  a word  for  a moment,  “ er 
— scullion — who  has  dared — ” 

“Hu«h!  hush!”  she  said,  amused  and  flattered 
at  my  warmth.  “If  Captain  Rideaboot  heard 
you — ” 

“Better  and  better,”  I said,  bitterly;  “nothing 
could  be  bettor  or  more  suitable.” 

“Well,”  she  said,  modestly,  “it  is  considered  a 
good  match;  and  do  you  know,”  she  added,  “he 
has  been  so  good,  so  kind,  so  generous  about  that 
little — you  know — weakness  of  mine,  which  I hint- 
ed to  you.  He  will  not  require  me  to  give  it  up ” 

“Ha!  ha!”  I laughed;  “ what  reveling  you  will 
have  together!”  , _ 

“ Yes,",  sho  eaid ; “Itifc  truth  is,  I have  found  out 
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he  is  just  as  much  addicted  to  it  as  I am.  Wasn’t 
it  good?  And  more,"  she  added,  “he  was  actually 
bo  kind  as  to  bring  me  iu  the  materials  by  stealth. 
Wasn’t  it  good  of  him?" 

“ Excellent,"  I said,  bitterly. 

“Only  yesterday,”  she  added,  “such  a delicate 
little  surprise  as  he  gave  me— only  think,  knowing 
my  taste,  a whole  case — ” 

“ Of  the  materials,  I suppose,”  I said. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “of  the  very  newest  kind. 
Wasn’t  it  considerate  of  him  ? I must  show  them 
to  vou.” 

She  went  to  a little  cupboard  and  brought  out  a 
small  chest,  opened  it,  and  took  out  one  by  one — 
Goodness ! what  a mystery  was  here ! A light  be- 
gan to  break  in  on  me. 

“Look,”  she  said,  “two  gymnastic  clubs,  just 
my  weight  and  size ; and,  look  here,  a set  of  dumb- 
bells, beautifully  finished  — ain’t  it  charming! — a 
balance  rope ; a portable  pole,  jointed  so  as  to  be 
carried  about;  a patent  chest-expander ; a — ” 

I saw  it  all,  and  put  forward  my  hand  to  stop 
her. 

“I  used  to  practice  with  them  at  night  up  in  my 
room.  When  papa  and  mamma  were  gone  to  bed 
I would  sit  up  till  all  hours.  Nothing  like  prac- 
tice. See  how  I twist  them  about !” 

She  flourished  the  club  over  her  head,  twirled  it, 
twisted  it,  and  then  held  it  out  in  the  air  steadily  for 
many  moments.  It  was  on  a line  with  her  mouth. 

I saw  the  whole  picture  of  that  fatal  night  before 
me,  with  only  the  addition  of  the  blind  drawn  up, 
and  how  the  fatal  shadow  became  projected. 


BEN’S  BEAR. 

Tiiirty  years  ago  my  father,  a half-pay  captain, 
emigrated  to  Lower  Canada.  He  bought  a farm  in 
the  vicinity  of  Stanstead,  where  he  settled  with  a 
family  of  three  boys  and  as  many  girls.  There 
were  too  many  of  us  for  his  means  in  England, 
where  boys  often  cost  more  than  they  are  worth — 
and  possibly  this  is  sometimes  true  of  girls.  Broth- 
er Ben  was  nineteen  when  we  went  into  the  bush : 
a brave  boy,  and  a good  leader  for  his  younger 
brothers,  and  a good  protector  for  his  sisters,  who 
were  younger  stilL 

We  had  a log-house,  as  most  settlers  had  then,  to 
begin  with.  It  was  quite  an  aristocratic  edifice  for 
that  region,  having  three  large  rooms,  while  most 
log-houses  had  but  two  rooms,  and  many  but  one. 
It  was  ceiled  with  hemlock  bark,  smooth  side  toward 
the  rooms,  for  we  were  to  spend  one  winter  in  it. 
We  moved  to  our  “ opening  *he  1st  of  May,  and 
had  the  summer  before  us.  We  'ere  full  of  spirit 
and  hope.  A new  country  and  a new  life,  with  all 
before  you  to  conquer,  and  the  consciousness  of 
strength  to  make  the  conquest,  is  a constant  in- 
spiration. 

Ben’s  bear  was  his  first  winning  in  the  game 
which  he  had  set  himself  to  play  with  the  wild  na- 
ture of  the  woods.  I was  then  ten  years  old,  and 
that  bear  is  the  one  thing  that  stands  out  most 
clearly  in  the  dim  distance  of  thirty  years  ago. 
Ben  had  shot  the  mother  bear,  and  the  same  ball 
that  killed  her  killed  one  of  her  cubs ; the  other  he 
brought  home  in  his  bosom.  “ Poor  little  fellow !” 
he  said,  “ he  is  too  young  to  mourn  for  his  mother, 
and  I intend  to  be  a mother  to  him.’’  And  he  kept 
his  word. 

The  small  beast  slept  with  Ben,  always  laying  its 
nose  over  Ben’s  shoulder.  He  grew  apace  ; I used 
to- think  we  could  see  him  grow.  He  was  very  fond 
of  milk  and  butter,  and  he  ate  bread  and  milk,  and 
mush  and  milk  with  avidity.  During  the  first  win- 
ter his  was  a numbed  sort  of  half  life.  In  the  early 
spring  he  was  a happy  bear,  going  everywhere  with 
Ids  master,  and  only  miserable  if  he  lost  sight  of 
him.  He  was  entirely  obedient  to  my  brother,  and 
always  woke  him  in  the  morning.*  As  my  father 
was  about  to  build  a frame-house,  he  sent  Ben  to 
buy  material  of  a man  who  had  a saw-mill  in  the 
next  town.  This  was  Bruin’s  first  affliction,  for  he 
could  not  accompany  his  master.  Ben  stole  away 
from  him,  and  when  the  bear  knew  that  he  was 
gone  he  began  a search  for  him.  He  went  to  my 
brother’s  bed,  and,  beginning  at  the  head,  inserted 
his  nose  under  the  sheets  and  blankets,  and  came 
out  at  the  foot;  then  he  turned,  and  reversed  the 
process.  This  strange  search  he  would  keep  up  by 
the  hour,  if  he  were  not  shut  out  of  the  room.  He 
took  possession  of  his  master’s  clothes  and  other  be- 
longings, and  used  them  so  roughly,  still  seeking 
for  their  owner — inserting  himself  into  legs  of  brow- 
sers and  sleeves  of  coats — that  my  mother  locked 
every  thing  in  a wardrobe.  Nothing  of  Ben’s  was 
left  out,  except  a large  folia  Bible,  which  rested  on 
the  top  of  the  wardrobe,  six  or  seven  feet  from  the 
floor.  Up  this  the  bear  contrived  to  climb,  and 
taking  the  Bible  in  a tender  embrace,  he  curled 
himself  up  and  dropped  to  the  floor  with  it.  My 
mother  attempted  to  take  it  from  him,  but  for  the 
first  time  he  showed  fight.  Many  blows  from  the 
broomstick  were  administered,  but  the  bear  held  fast 
to  the  book,  and  my  mother  came  off  second  best  from 
the  contest.  This  was  fatal  to  her  authority,  as  we 
discovered  afterward. 

When  Ben  came  back  the  bear’s  joy  knew  no 
bounds.  He  lost  his  love  for  the  sacred  volume, 
and  had  no  care  what  became  of  it  He  showed 
his  disrespect  for  my  mother  by  taking  the  butter 
from  the  tea-table  and  eating  it  before  her  eyes. 
Ben  gave  him  a drubbing  for  the  robbery,  and  he 
submitted  to  Ben’s  authority,  but  butter  and  honey, 
and  sweets  of  all  kinds,  were  appropriated  if  Ben 
were  not  at  hand  to  enforce  good  behavior.  My 
mother  was  very  unhappy,  between  her  love  for  Ben 
and  her  fear  for  Bruin.  She  grew  miserably  afraid 
of  the  bear,  and,  what  was  worse,  the  bear  knew  it. 
She  complained  to  Ben  ; but  he  only  said,  “Mother, 
you  have  only  to  be  resolute  with  him.  Ellen  can 
drive  him  away  from  the  table,  because  she  is  not 
afraid  of  him.” 

“ But  I am  afraid  of  him,”  said  my  mother,  “ and 
I think  he  will  do  me  harm  yet.” 

“ Give  him  a taste  of  a hot  poker,  mother,  and 
111  answer  for  him  afterward.” 

“ I would  not  try  it  for  the  world,  ” said  my  mo- 
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The  bear  had  his  own  way  very  completely,  till  a 
circumstance  occurred  which  resulted  more  favora- 
bly for  the  peace  of  the  family  than  my  mother’s 
mild  remonstrances.  We  had  a neighbor,  a Mr. 
Bennett,  who  had  a very  lovely  daughter  of  seven- 
teen. Ben  fell  in  love  with  her,  as  in  duty  bound, 
she  being  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  New  World.  He 
had  been  unable  to  get  any  clew  to  her  sentiments 
toward  him.  She  bad  spent  a considerable  portion 
of  the  past  year  with  a married  sister  in  Stanstead, 
and  Ben  and  the  brother-in-law  being  friends,  it  was 
there  my  brother  had  seen  her.  Her  coolness  to- 
ward him  was  a great  torment  to>an  impulsive  lover. 
I believe  Ben  would  have  served  seven  years  mere- 
ly to  know  how  she  regarded  him.  At  last  he 
laj^ed  into  a state  so  unhappy  and  anxious  that 
even  his  bear  could  not  comfort  him.  About  this 
time  Alice  Bennett  came  home  to  remain,  and,  in 
neighborly  kindness,  she  and  a younger  sister  came 
to  visit  us.  She  had  never  seen  Ben’s  l)ear,  and  did 
not  even  know  of  its  existence.  Ben  shut  Bruin 
into  his  bedroom  in  compliment  to  our  guests,  and 
the  afternoon  passed  pleasantly  to  all  but  the  pris- 
oner. When  the  time  came  for  Alice  and  her  sister 
to  go  home,  my  brother  and  I prepared  to  bear  them 
company  through  the  woods  to  their  opening.  Ben 
incautiously  opened  his  bedroom  for  his  hat,  never 
thinking  of  Bruin,  and  came  running  to  catch  us. 
The  liberated  bear  ran  after  his  master,  and  jumped 
for  joy  upon  him,  hugging  him  after  the  manner  of 
bears.  Alice  turned  and  saw  Ben  in  the  (to  her) 
terrible  embrace.  She  shrieked  as  a girl  with  a 
good  voice  only  can  shriek,  but  instead  of  running 
away,  she  rushed  up  to  my  brother  and  tried  to  help 
him  like  a brave  girl,  crying,  “ Dear,  dear  Ben,  you 
will  be  killed!” 

My  brother  threw  off  the  beast,  and  caught  the 
fainting  Alice  to  his  glad  heart,  saying,  “Dear 
Alice,  he  is  a tame  bear;  do  not  be  afraid.” 

The  poor  girl  looked  like  a broken  white  lily,  she 
was  so  frightened  at  herself  and  the  bear.  She  could 
hardly  realize  that  the  bear  was  harmless,  and  she 
was  ashamed  of  having  been  betrayed  into  an  avow- 
al of  a tenderness  for  B«.  When  she  recover  ed 
her  wits  she  said,  “ Oh,  I’D  never  come  here  again.” 

“Indeed  you  will,”  said  Ben.  “ I’ll  banish  Bruin, 
or  imprison  him,  or  do  any  thing  you  wish.” 

It  was  surprising  how  clear-sighted  Ben  became 
regarding  faults  on  the  bear’s’ part  that  he  had  here- 
tofore made  light  of.  My  mother  had  no  need  to 
complain  of  stolen  butter,  or  a highway  robbery  of 
honey  on  its  way  from  the  pantry  to  the  tea-table. 
Ben  suddenly  discovered  that  his  pet  was  a nui- 
sance. “I  don’t  see  how  you  have  borne  with  him 
so  long,  mother,”  he  said,  in  the  most  considerate 
manner,  when  he  had  taken  a plum-pudding  from  a 
plate  in  my  mother’s  hands,  and  had  made  his  way 
to  the  woods  with  it. 

“ I am  glad  you  saw  him  take  it,”  said  my  mo- 
ther. 

“ He  must  have  a prison,"  said  Ben. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  poor  bear  was 
chained  in  the  centre  of  the  space  that  had  been 
cleared  and  leveled  for  our  new  house,  with  the 
light  surveyor’s  chain  used  to  measure  land.  The 
bear  immediately  described  a circle,  limited  by  the 
length  of  his  chain,  which  he  walked  over,  turning 
a somersault  always  at  one  point,  and  only  stopping 
to  eat,  or  pay  attention  to  Ben  if  he  came  in  his  vi- 
cinity. Why  he  inaugurated  this  particular  and 
peculiar  exercise  I am  unable  to  say,  but  I have 
often  noticed  a tame  bear  keep  up  the  circle  and  the 
somersault  hour  after  hour,  and  day  after  day.  He 
did  not  tug  at  his  chain,  nor  .quarrel  with  it,  as  we 
poor  mortals  do  with  chains,  but  apparently  accept- 
ed it  as  a provision  of  Ben’s  superior  wisdom.  This 
view  of  the  case,  if  he  took  it,  was  sure  to  be  aban- 
doned at  bedtime,  when  he  would  inevitably  break 
his  chain  to  get  into  his  master’s  bedroom.  His* 
indomitable  desire  to  lie  on  the  foot  of  Ben’s  bed,  or 
to  hug  an  old  vest  under  it,  was  sure  to  make  him 
break  away  from  any  breakable  restraint.  There- 
fore a prison  was  made  for  him.  It  was  made  of 
small  logs  “cobbed  up;”  that  is,  the  ends  notched 
with  an  axe,  and  the  end  of  a log  fitted  into  each 
notch.  The  roof  was  of  boards  destined  for  the  new 
house,  held  in  place  by  heavy  stones.  The  first  night 
the  poor  beast  occupied  his  new  den  he  raised  the 
boards  in  his  struggle  to  get  out,  impelled  by  the  de- 
sire to  seek  his  master.  He  got  his  head  out,  and 
then  hung  by  his  neck,  and  so  was  choked  to  death. 
I shed  some  tears  for  him,  and  my  mother  rejoiced. 
I think  Ben  was  not  very  sorry.  Under  other  cir- 
cumstances he  would  have  mourned  for  the  loss  of 
his  sublimely-ugly  pet ; but  he  had  a new  and  life- 
long pet  in  prospect — perhaps  many  other  pets  after 
that — and  he  had  no  need  of,  and  no  place  for,  a 
bear. 


HOSPITAL  AN  DECAMP  INCIDENTS. 

THE  SANITARY  COMMISSION  AMONG  THE  SOLDIERS. 


No.  III. 

Probably  in  no  department  of  the. work  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  have  more  significant  results 
been  achieved  than  in  that  of  Special  Relief,  organ- 
ized for  the  relief  and  care  of  discharged  soldiers. 
By  its  various  agencies  the  Commission  has  in  this 
department  made  itself  the  guardian  of  thousands  of 
our  defenders,  protecting  them  in  their  rights,  pro- 
viding lodging-houses  and  food,  rescuing  them  from 
the  hands  of  thieves  and  sharpers,  collecting  pen- 
sions and  pay,  correcting  their  defective  papers, 
giving  them  "medical  treatment,  and  nursing  when 
occasion  demanded ; in  a word,  seeing  that  all  im- 
mediate needs  growing  out  of  their  disabled  condi- 
tion are  met  by  corresponding  provision  for  tempo- 
rary supply  and  relief. 

The  arrangements  for  this  special  relief  are  organ- 
ized upon  a thorough  and  constantly-enlarging  sys- 
tem, having  its  centre  at  Washington,  and  thence 
radiating  to  every  important  field  of  the  war.  At 
Washington,  a principal  feature  is  the  “Home," 
where  food,  care,  and  assistance  are  given  to  men 
who  are  honorably  discharged,  and  whence  they  are 
sent  by  railroad  in  the  care  of  special  agents  to  their 
destination.  At  this  “Homo,”  also,  relief  is  ad- 


ministered to  men  from  battle-fields  and  hospitals ; 
as  many  as  five  hundred  a day  have  sometimes  been 
received  and  cared  for ; and  from  December,  1862, 
to  October,  1863,  7187  persons  were  there  enter- 
tained. Since  it  opened  86,986  nights’  lodgings 
have  been  furnished,  and  331,315  meals  provided. 
“ Homes”  of  the  same  description  are  maintained 
by  the  Commission  at  Boston,  Nashville,  Cairo, 
Memphis,  Louisville,  Cleveland,  and  Cincinnati. 
In  and  about  Washington  there  are  also  “Lodges,” 
maintained  in  the  vicinity  of  railroads,  all  of  which 
have  rendered  most  important  aid  in  improving  the 
sanitary  condition  of  our  troops.  One  of  these 
Lodges  is  immediately  connected  with  the  Pay- 
master’s Department,  and  has  in  connection  with 
it  a Pension  Agency,  which  has  been  in  operation 
for  nearly  a year  with  branches  in  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati.  This 
latter  Agency  has  saved  to  the  soldiers  already  an 
aggregate  expense  of  from  eight  to  ten  thousand 
dollars,  while  at  the  same  time  rescuing  them  from 
imposition  and  a “world  of  trouble”  and  anxiety. 

Another  service  rendered  to  the  soldier  is  the 
collection  of  his  back  pay.  It  was  found  that  many 
men  in  hospital,  with  families  sorely  in  need  of  as 
much  as  they  could  give  them,  were  unable  to  ob- 
tain what  was  due  them,  or  that  at  least  it  was  so 
hedged  about  by  “regulations”  as  to  be  beyond 
their  power  to  collect  it.  An  agent  of  the  Com- 
mission entered  on  the  work  of  investigation  and 
the  removal  of  difficulties,  aud,  as  an  evidence  of 
his  success,  it  is  stated  that  in  one  week  the  pay  of 
fifty-six  men  thus  procured  amounted  to  over  three 
thousand  dollars,  almost  every  dime  of  which  was 
sent  to  the  suffering  families  at  home.  Thus,  far 
and  wide,  the  work  of  the  Commission  bears  its 
beneficent  fruits. 

Still  another  branch  of  Special  Relief  is  the 
“Nurses  Home,”  of  which  there  is  one  in  Wash- 
ington and  one  in  Annapolis,  where  sick  and  weary 
women-nurses  may  rest  and  recuperate  their  wasted 
energies.  These  houses  have  become  lodges  for  the 
wives  and  mothers  of  men  in  hospital  who  flock  to 
those  points  to  aid  in  the  care  of  wounded  sons  and 
husbands. 

Some  of  the  records  of  the  lodges  about  Washing- 
ton, though  brief  and  abrupt,  are  full  of  eloquence 
as  to  the  good  work  they  have  performed.  Thus ; 
“A  man  shoeless,  shirtless,  and  stockingless,  feet 
frost-bitten  and  mind  deranged,  was  brought  to  our 
Lodge  as  the  only  refuge  for  the  wanderer.  We 
, kept  him  nine  days,  ascertained  his  regiment,  and 
returned  him  for  discharge.”  The  story  of  a life 
paved,  perhaps  of  a family  reunited,  lies  in  this 
short  record.  And  here  is  another:  “A  soldier 
picked  up — typhoid  fever — flighty.  With  the  best 
of  care  he  died  the  next  day;”  yet,  doubtless,  some 
heart  was  cheered  by  knowing  that  the  dead  soldier 
had  tender  hands  to  minister  unto  him  in  his  last 
hours  as  he  journeyed  home  to  the  camping-ground 
beyond  the  river.  Another  case  still  is  that  of  a 
soldier  who  had  suffered  an  amputation,  and  who 
seemed  dying,  but  who,  under  the  care  of  his  nurse, 
rallied,  and  the  second  day,  looking  into  her  eyes, 
said,  in  a voice  quivering  with  emotion,  “You  have  ; 
saved  my  life  for  my  wife.” 

Such  are  some  of  the  conspicuous  features  of  the 
work  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  among  the  sol- 
diers. The  enumeration  of  its  works  might  be  in- 
definitely extended;  but  sufficient  facts  have  been 
presented  to  justify  the  reputation  it  enjoys,  and  its  1 
claim  to  a still  more  cordial  appreciation  at  the 
hands  of  the  people.  It  only  remains  to  exhibit, 
from  its  records,  some  of  the  evidences  it  has  accu- 
mulated ' is  to  the  character,  temperament,  and 
habits  of  the  soldiers  among  whom  it  has  carried 
forward  its  sublime  work. 

And  first,  next  to  their  courage,  the  uncomplain- 
ing temper  of  our  troops  and  their  cheerful  acquies- 
cence in  the  hardships  and  most  serious  calamities 
of  war,  are  conspicuously  exhibited  by  the  testi- 
mony of  these  Commission  records.  “ Well,  Char- 
ley,” said  a surgeon  at  Chattanooga,  dressing  a 
wound  as  he  talked,  “what’s  the  matter?”  “OB, 
not  much,  doctor;  only  a hand  off!"  He  had 
hoped,  maybe,  with  that  good  right  hand  to  carve 
his  way  to  some  of  the  World’s  highest  places,  but 
it  was  gone  now,  lay  bleeding  and  torn  on  the  altar 
of  his  country,  and  he  counted  it  a little  thing.  But 
had  ho  not  reached  already  an  exalted  place,  high- 
er and  nobler  than  any,  except  the  truly  brave, 
with  the  soul  of  heroism  burning  in  them,  ever  at- 
tain ? So  it  was  every  where  on  that  field.  * ‘ Only 
once,”  reports  one  who  passed  through  all  its  hor- 
rors, “did  we  hear  either  whimper  or  plaint.  An 
Illinois  lieutenant,  as  brave  a fellow  as  ever  drew  a 
sword,  had  been  shot  through  and  through  the 
thighs — fairly  impaled  by  the  bullet.  His  wounds 
were  angry  with  fever ; every  motion  was  torture ; 
the  men  were  lifting  him  as  tenderly  as  they  could, 
but  they  let  him  slip,  and  he  fell  perhaps  six  inches. 
But  it  was  like  a dash  from  a precipice  to  him,  and 
he  wailed  out  like  a little  child ; tears  wet  his  pale, 
thin  face,  and  he  only  said,  “ My  poor  child,  how 
will  they  tell  her  ?”  It  was  only  for  a moment ; 
his  spirit  and  his  frame  stiffened  up  together,  and, 
with  a half  smile,  he  said,  “Dor't  tell  any  body, 
boys,  that  I made  a fool  of  myself!” 

A soldier,  fairly  riddled  with  bullets,  lay  on  a 
blanket  gasping  for  breath.  “Jemmy,”  said  a 
comrade,  with  one  arm  swung  up  in  a sling,  and  who 
was  going  home  on  a furlough — “Jemmy,  what 
shall  I tell  them  at  home  for  you  ?”  “ Tell  them,” 

said  he,  “that  there’s  hardly  enough  of  me  to 
say  1 1 ;’  but  hold  down  here  a minute,  tell  Kate 
there  is  enough  of  me  left  to  love  her  till  I die.” 

No  thought  or  word  of  complaint,  only  cheerful 
resignation  and  patience ; content  even  in  the  face 
of  death.  And  what  wonder,  since  death  comes  to 
all  who  “ nobly  do  and  die”  with  crowns  and  hon- 
ors, leading  the  tired  feet  over  paths  strewn  with 
garlands  to  the  summer-land  lying  so  close  to  the 
borders  of  this  chillier  clime ! 

The  tenderness  and  generosity  of  the  soldier  is 
another  point  clearly  illustrated  by  the  records  of 
the  Commission.  However  stern  in  the  battle's 
front,  in  the  hour  of  suffering  he  is  kind,  gentle, 
full  of  sympathy  and  compassion.  The  Wisconsin 
State  agents  were  one  day  distributing  relief  to.  tho 
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Wisconsin  soldiers  in  a Western  hospital.  One  of 
them,  lying  seriously  wounded,  received  some  of  it, 
but  presently  said : “ I didn’t  like  it ; it  made  me 
feel  bad  to  have  things  given  to  me  and  not  to  the 
boy  lying  next  to  me.  But  I made  it  all  right ; for 
I divided  with  him.” 

After  the  battle  of  Perryville  a Federal  soldier 
wandering  over  the  field  found  a rebel,  wounded 
and  helpless,  lying  exposed  to  a cold  and  pelting 
rain.  The  Federal  asked  the  sufferer  a few  ques- 
tions, and  seeing  how  much  he  suffered,  took  off  his 
coat  and  put  it  over  the  wounded  man.  Some  days 
after  the  rebel  was  brought  in  a prisoner,  with  the 
Union  coat  in  his  possession,  and  in  reply  to  a ques- 
tion as  to  where  he  got  it,  told  the  story  of  the 
Federal  soldier’s  kindness,  adding,  “I  shall  never 
shoot  that  man,  any  how.” 

The  rebels,  it  has  been  observed,  do  not  bear  up 
as  well  under  disaster  as  our  own  men.  There  is 
not  only  more  whimpering,  but  more  fretfulness  and 
bitterness  of  spirit  evinced,  chiefly  in  want  of  regard 
one  for  another.  But  there  are  exceptions  even  in 
this.  Among  the  sick  and  wounded  who  were  one 
night  taken  on  board  a Sanitary  transport  in  the 
James  River  were  several  rebels.  One  who  was 
near  death  said,  gently,  to  the  nurse : “ God  forgive 
me,  honey,  if  it  was  wrong.  I thought  it  was  right, 
but  I don’t  like  it ; that’s  the  truth.  I would  rather 
have  died  for  the  old  flag ; but  I thought  it  was  right. 
There,  let  them  bury  that  with  me,”  showing  a 
bracelet  of  hair  on  his  arm.  “It’s  my  wife’s,  hon- 
ey; it  is.  My  watch  you  may- keep;” and  so  the 
poor  fellow  ran  on — patience  mellowing  all  his 
speech  and  marking  all  his  action  until,  at  the  roll- 
call  of  the  Recording  Angel,  he  answered  “Here !” 
and  was  gone. 

One  other  characteristic  of  the  Northern  soldier 
must  be  mentioned,  as  unmistakably  attested  by  the 
experience  of  the  Commission  agents.  He  is  a be- 
liever in  God,  understands  his  own  accountability, 
and  is  not  ashamed  to  stand  up  for  ti'e  honor  of  His 
name.  In  hundreds  of  camps  prayei -meetings  are 
held  daily ; and  thousands  of  stern,  determined  vet- 
erans, who  have  gone  through  the  battle’s  tempest 
time  and  time  again,  are  found  weeping  before  the 
altar,  lifting  their  hearts  to  Him  who  is  over  all, 
the  Great  Captain  of  our  salvation.  Surely  there 
is  encouragement  in  a fact  like  this ; and  whatever 
agency  tends  to  develop  and  sustain  this  religious 
feeling  deserves  the  support  of  all  Fight-thinking 
men. 

Providence — it  is  no  irreverence  to  say — works 
with  and  blesses  this  Commission.  In  many  cases 
results  have  sustained  such  marked  relations  to 
their  causes;  gifts  have  found  their  way  by  such 
wonderful  chances  to  the  precise  objects  which  the 
givers  would  have  chosen  above  all  others  to  bene- 
fit ; difficulties  that  seemed  insurmountable  have  so 
melted  away ; and  embarrassments  .hat  threatened 
irremediable  disasters  have  been  sq  overcome,  that 
the  blindest  eye  could  not  fail  to  discern,  and  the 
coldest  heart  to  acknowledge,  the  presence  of  an 
enlightened  controlling  Influence,  whose  sympa- 
thies and  energies  were  altogether  in  co-operation 
with  this  great  patriotic  charity.  There  is  conso- 
lation for  the  future  in  this  thought.  It  helps  us 
to  look  beyond  the  fogs  that  lie  on  the  lowlands  of 
our  selfishness  and  unbelief,  and  to  see  the  shining 
heights  where  God  is,  and  victory  awaits  the  True 
and  Just.  Especially  does  this  thought  stimulate 
continued  effort  in  behalf  of  this  Commission.  We 
are  workers  with  the  Infinite  One  in  every  endeav- 
or expended  in  this  cause. 

Sometimes,  dear  Madam,  you  wonder  what  be- 
comes of  your  gifts ; whether  they  are  wisely  and 
faithfully  appropriated;  whether,  in  hospital  or  field, 
the  pillow  you  have  made  rests  any  tired  head,  the 
dressing-gown  your  fingers  embroidered  wraps  any 
wasted,  fading  form ; whether  the  slippers  your  nee- 
dle worked  ease  any  weary,  blistered  foot?  Go  to 
the  records  of  this  Commission  and  you  have  your 
answer.  On  every  field  your  labor  bears  precious 
fruit.  It  is  as  if  you  had  planted  trees  of  Paradise, 
under  which  all  weary,  suffering  ones  might  find 
shelter  and  rest.  In  every  tent,  lodge,  and  hospi- 
tal you  will,  find  blossoms  from  those  trees  of  yours 
lying,  fragrant  and  beautiful,  in  their  pale  hands, 
on  peaceful,  pulseless  breasts.  The  soldiers,  wo- 
men of  the  North,  are  blessed  by  your  work,  and 
they  appreciate  it  as  true  men  should.  Be  encour- 
aged : the  Father  takes  care  of  your  gifts,  and  sends 
them  where  you  would  have  them  go.  “ What  do 
the  women  say  about  us  boys  at  home?”  slowly 
asked  a poor  wreck  of  a lad  of  one  who  sat  at  his 
side.  That  brow  of  his  ached  for  the  touch  of  a 
loving  hand.  He  had  walked  through  rough,  stony 
places ; temptation,  sin,  folly  had  beset  him  on  the 
right  hand  and  the  left ; but  he  felt  still  a mother’s 
influence  on  his  soul,  leading  him  into  the  June 
paths  of  old.  At  the  very  moment  he  asked  the 
question  “What  do  the  women  say  of  us  at  home?” 
he  was  turning  over  a little  silken  needle-book  that 
some  laughing  girl  had  some  day  made  and  sent  te 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  working  on  its  cover  the 
words,  playfully  perhaps,  “My  bold  soldier-boy.” 
The  friend  sitting  by  simply  pointed  to  that  legend. 
The  reply  struck  home  to  his  heart,  and  he  burst 
into  tears.  They  were  not  bitter  tears,  but  tears 
of  joy.  His  question  was  answered ; the  evidence 
of  woman’s  interest  was  before  his  eyes,  and  he  was 
content.  His  eyelids  closed  down,  his  breathing 
grew  calm,  and  soon  sleep  touched  him,  and  he  was 
dreaming.  It  was  your  hand  that  touched  him  and 
brought  that  benign  peace  to  his  soul. 

After  the  battle  of  Hanover  Court  House  there 
was  great  suffering  among  the  wounded  for  want 
of  blankets  and  medical  stores.  Even  the  neces- 
saries of  life  were  scarcely  to  be  had.  Finally,  how- 
ever, an  army  surgeon  forced  his  way  to  White 
House.  There  he  found  the  Sanitary  Commission 
and  told  them  the  story  of  the  soldiers’  sufferings. 
At  once  clean  sheets,  blankets,  bedsacks,  and  pil- 
lows, were  packed,  and,  with  boxes  of  condensed 
milk,  farina,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  oranges,  and  lemons, 
were  sent  off  to  the  hospitals.  “ When  I depart- 
ed,” says  the  surgeon,  “ there  was  not  a State  rep- 
resented in  my  hospital  but  found  some  article 
bearing  the  marks  of, home.  As  I led  one  poor 
fellow  from  Pknn!sjyl?aii&  to  this  bed,  and  he  saw 
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upon  the  clean  white  sheet  the  name  of  his  family  marked  bravery  in  every  engagement  in  which  his 
and  his  home,  his  convulsive  sobs  startled  all  around,  regiment  had  participated,  and  was  a universal  fa- 

making  the  whole  hospital  weep.”  vorite  among  his  fellows.  Though  naturally  cour- 

In  December  last  a Vermont  regiment  was  en-  ageous  and  stout-hearted,  his  physical  prostration 
camped  behind  Arlington  Heights,  in  Virginia.  The  had  seriously  affected  his  mind,  and  he  was  full  of 
men  of  the  regiment  were  brawny  and  robust,  but  despondency,  expecting  momentarily  to  die.  When 
protracted  exposure  had  occasioned  an  unusual  dc-  the  supplies  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  were  con- 
gree  of  sickness  among  them ; and  application  was  veyed  to  the  camp,  the  condition  of  this  man  was 
made  to  the  Sanitary  Commission  for  supplies,  med-  brought  particularly  to  the  attention  of  the  agent 
ical  and  otherwise.  The  regiment,  from  some  cause,  having  them  in  charge.  He,  full  of  sympathy  for 
had  never  been  fully  supplied  with  blankets,  and  the  suffering  fellow,  provided  him  with  all  possi- 
many  of  the  sick  were  consequently  destitute  of  the  ble  comforts,  such  as  fruits,  medicines,  and  agrce- 
most  necessary  protection  from  the  cold.  The  wants  able  food,  adding  to  his  supplies  a sick-blanket, 
of  the  men  once  discovered  to  the  Sanitary  Com-  which  he  carefully  folded  over  the  patient  as  he  lay 
mission,  arrangements  were  immediately  made  to  on  his  hard,  board  bed. 

supply  them,  and  in  a day  or  two  one  hundred  and  The  following  day,  visiting  the  regimental  camp 
fifty  blankets — one  hundred  and  forty  nine  had  been  a second  time,  the  agent  was  met  by  the  Colonel 

asked  for — were  forwarded  to  the  regimental  head-  with  the  information  that  Andrews  was  much  bet- 

quarters.  These,  blankets,  thus  bestowed,  were  the  ter,  and  promised,  after  all,  to  recover.  “Would 

gifts  of  patriotic  associations  in  various  parts  of  the  you  believe  it,  ” said  the  Colonel,  “ the  sight  of  that 

country,  most  of  them  having  been  made  by  the  blanket  seemed  to  bring  the  fellow  right  back  to 

wives  and  sisters  of  volunteers.  life ; his  whole  manner  brightened  ; his  very  fin- 

In  this  regiment  was  a private  whom  we  will  call  gers  grew  nettlcsome,  clutching  the  blanket  with  a 

Andrews — a large,  lusty  fellow,  who  bad  been  broken  very  ecstasy  of  delight.” 

down  bv  severe  service,  and  was  considered  bv  all  The  agent  hurried  to  the  sick  man’s  tent,  and 
as  beyond  hope  of  recovery.  He  had  behaved  with  found  him,  indeed,  vastly  improved.  His  face 
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brightened  as  the  agent  approached,  but  he  did  not  whole  story  of  her  sacrifice  for  the  soldiers'  sake 
take  his  gaze  from  the  blankets.  Presently,  point-  was  daguerreotype d upon  his  thought.  Whatwon- 
ing  with  his  long,  thin  finger  to  a corner  of  the  der  that,  under  Ihe  flood  of  memories  which  ihat 
blanket,  he  whispered,  “ That,  Sir,  has  been  better  moment  came  over  him,  sweeping  away  all  thoughts 
medicine  than  ail  your  hospital  stuff.  It  has  put  of  self,  all  despondency  and  doom,  he  grew  hopeful 
new  life  into  my  veins;  if  I’m  ever  a well  man  it'll  again,  realizing  that  lie  still  had  something  to  live 
be  because  God  sent  me  this  blanket.”  I for  and  a work  to  do.  He  recovered ; and  to  his 

The  story  of  the  blanket  was  a simple  one.  It  J dying  day  undoubtedly  he  will  bo  a believer  in  the 
had  been  made  by  the  soldier’s  wife  living  far  away  medicinal  properties  of  blankets.  Surely  that  was 
among  the  Vermont  hills,  and  had  been  sent  with  a special  Providence  which  sent  to  this  man  this 
other  contributions  from  the  same  neighborhood  to  precise  gift — a tonic  which  strengthened  and  saved 
the  Sanitary  Commission.  The  woman  was  poor,  j him  when  nothing  else,  it  may  be,  could  have 
her  home  was  humble,  but  she  had  a true  heart,  J brought  him  safely  through. 

and  having  nothing  else  to  give  she  had  cut  up  the  The  brave  and  noble  men  who  march  a-field  with 
silk  dress  in  which  she  was  married  and  converted  their  lives  in  their  hand,  to  battle  for  the  life  of  the 
it  to  the  purpose  mentioned.  On  one  corner  she  | nation,  deserve  our  fullest  sympathy  and  encourage- 
had  worked  her  name,  and  with  that  mark  only  had  j ment.  Through  no  channel  can  we  so  certainly 
sent  it  on  its  mission,  little  dreaming  what  that  j and  effectually  reach  and  serve  them  as  in  that 
mission  would  be.  The  blanket,  laid  over  the  sol-  offered  by  the  Sanitary  Commission.  Let  it  be  our 

dier,  immediately  caught  his  eye ; the  material  ! care  to  keep  that  channel  ever  full  and  flowing, 

seemed  familiar ; he  had  certainly  seen  it  before,  So,  blessing  our  soldiers,  shall  we  win  blessings  for 

and  that  thought  roused  his  whole  nature.  Pres-  ourselves.  So,  women  of  the  North, 

ently,  pulling  up  the  corners  to  his  face-he  was  llWhen  ^ ghnll  coraet  and  homeB  ehall  8mil6  agalnj 
too  weak  to  raise  himself— and  passing  the  whole  A thousand  eoldier-hearte  in  northern  climes 

slowly  before  his  eyes,  he  saw  the  name  dearer  to  shall  tell  their  little  children  iu  their  rhymes 

him  than  all  the  world  besides,  and  in  an  instant  the  ! Of  the  sweet  saints  who  blessed  the  old  war  times. '• 
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fronts  are  of  this  stone,  and  show  mnch  elaborate  carving. 
The  north  and  west  fronts  nre  faced  with  brick,  orna- 
mented by  cut-stone  window  trimmings. 

The  basement  extends  under  the  entire  structure,  courts 
an  l sidewalks,  nnd  comprises  the  following:  The  laundry, 
five  rooms,  n general  linen-room,  connected  by  steam-ele- 
vators with  til  t distributing-rooms  on  each  story.  The 
baker  nnd  pastry-cook  have  each  two  rooms;  the  hutchey 
and  fish-monger  have  one  large  room  each ; the  grocer  and 
green-grocer  have  one  room  each ; there  are  twelve  large 
wine-vaults  and  six  coal-vaults.  The  steam-engine  and 
the  boiler  are  outside  the  building.  There  nre,  moreover, 
two  dining-rooms  for  the  hotel  help  Bnd  those  of  the  guests 
of  the  house,  nnd  a large  saloon,  !>3  by  64  feet,  to  be  used 
ns  a general  bath-room.  There  are  other  rooms  of  minor 
importance  in  the  basement. 

Entering  the  first  story  from  Washington  Avenue,  the 
guest  finds  himself  in  a vestibule  which  has  a variegated 
marble  floor,  with  columns  supporting  a handsomely  fres- 
coed ceiling.  In  the  courts  io  the  eastern  and  western 
parts  of  the  ground-floor  are  to  be  separate  colonnades  for 
both  sexes,  ornamented  with  beautiful  fountains,  ever- 
greens, etc.  On  the  same  floor  is  the  saloon,  the  billinrd- 
room,  public  and  private  office*,  baggage-rooms,  coat-room, 
wash-rooms,  water-closets,  and  vaults.  Encircling  tile  pub- 
lic offices  are  thirty-six  commodious  shops  and  stores  con- 
necting with  the  interior  of  the  house  by  a walk  all  amund 
the  rear  doors.  These  shops  will  be  leased  to  all  kinds  of 
dealers,  railway  companies,  etc. 

leaving  the  large  vestibule,  the  guest  can  ascend  to  the 
right  or  left  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  second  story,  which 
is  reached  by  two  grand  staircases,  running  up  the  entire 
height  of  the  building.  This  story  is  divided  into  public 
and  private  parlors,  reading  nnd  writing  rooms,  ante- 
rooms, club  rooms,  etc.,  nil  spacious,  lofty,  nnd  macnifl- 
cently  furnished  throughout.  The  gentlemen’s  public  re- 
ception-room is  located  over  the  main  entrance,  and  Is 
thirty-five  by  twenty-five  feet.  The  dining-rooms  are  on 
this  floor. 

The  third  story  is  divided  into  sixteen  suits  of  rooms  for 
the  accommodation  of  family  parties.  Each  suit  comprises 
three  or  more  rooms — a parlor,  bedroom,  wash  and  bath 
room,  closets.  There  are  also  on  this  floor  over  fifty  sin- 
gle bedrooms  for  the  accommodation  of  transient  guests 
and  boarders  'who  have  no  families. 

Tlv  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  stories  nre  divided  into  suits 
of  three  or  more  rooms  nnd  single  rooms.  The  rooms  are 
all  very  large,  well  lighted,  ranging  in  size  from  thirteen 
by  sixteen  feet  to  thirty-one  by  twenty-five — connected  by 
spacious  corridors  twelve  feet  wide  by  sixteen  to  twenty 
f et  high,  with  triple  windows  (nearly  the  width  of  the 
halls)  at  their  extremities,  give  good  ventilation,  aided  by 
twenty  patent  ventilators  through  the  roof.  Therein  not 
a single  dark  room  in  the  whole  building. 

The  whole  building,  taking  it  from  basement  to  attic, 
has  530  rooms.  Those  of  public  character  are  numerous 
and  capacious  beyond  those  of  any  other  hotel  edifice  on 
the  continent. 

The  parlors  are  eighteen  or  twenty  in  number,  the  whole 
second  story  front  being  one  continuous  range,  and  add- 


remembrance. 

The  turmoil  of  the  busy  world 
May  sweep  across  my  path, 

And  storms  may  come,  with  seeming  power, 
To  crush  me  in  their  wrath; 

Yet  recollections  of  the  past, 

And  of  our  friendship  true, 

Shall  forge  a firm,  unyielding  chain 
To  bind  my  heart  to  you. 

And  when  in  after-years  you  read 
Each  page  of  Memory’s  book, 

I would  not  wish  my  name  might  be 
In  some  neglected  nook; 

But  ask  that  when  life’s  noon  is  past, 

And  wanes  its  sunshine  brief, 

Within  that  volume  I may  claim 
One  bright,  unsullied  leaf. 


GENERAL  MEIGS. 

General  M.  C.  Meigs,  whose  portrait  we  here 
give,  was  born  in  Georgia.  He  was  appointed  to 
West  Point  from  Pennsylvania,  in  18S2,  and  was 
graduated  at  that  institution  in  1836,  ranking  the 
fifth  in  his  class,  and  receiving  the  appointment  of 
Second  Lieutenant  First  Artillery.  In  November 
of  the  same  year  be  was  transferred  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  He  was  promoted  to  a First  Lieuten- 
ant of  Artillery  October  18,  1838.  General  Meigs 
was  for  some  time  overseer  of  the  works  involved  in 
the  extension  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  in  the 
exercise  of  which  duty  his  taste  was  no  less  judi- 
cious than  his  skill.  He  also  superintended  the 
construction  of  the  Potomac  Aqueduct,  in  which  he 
planned  an  arch  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  arch 
of  % single  span  in  the  world.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  war  he  resigned  his  position  as  First  Lieutenant, 
and  was  appointed  Quarter-master  of  the  Army. 
At  present  he  is  detailed  by  the  Secretary  on  in- 
spection duty  in  the  West. 


INDIAN  CHIEFTAINS  FROM  THE 
FAR  WEST. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  two  Indian  Chiefs,  Irataba  and 
Antonio  Azul,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  chief- 


GENERAL  M C.  MEIGS. 


a space  of  forty-five  feet  between  them,  and  connected  only 
in  the  centre,  and  both  extremes  by  wing  buildings  run- 
ning nortli  nnd  south,  nnd  leaving  between  them  two 
courts,  one  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  a gentleman's  recrea- 
tion, and  the  other  for  n lady's  conservatory.  While  the 
outer  connecting  buildings  and  the  eastern  flank  extend 
to  the  full  depth  of  the  lot,  the  space  that  would  lie  occu- 
pied by  the  western  flank  hns  been  reserved  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a theatre,  to  connect  with  the  building.  The  prin- 
cipal or  southern  front  is  divided  into  five  compartments, 
on  its  base  line,  the  centre  nnd  both  extreme  divisions 
forming  projections,  and  the  two  receding  divisions  form- 
ing on  the  first  and  second  stories  colonnades  between 


them.  The  three  principal  elevators  on  the  ground-floor 
are  supported  by  columns,  imposts,  and  arches,  forming 
a continuous  arcade  around  the  three  fronts,  imparting 
strength  to  the  building  and  allowing  sufficient  ligh*  for 
the  shops  nnd  basements.  The  pedestals  of  these  columns 
extend  down  to  the  basement  floor,  nnd  nre  supported  by 
inverted  arches. 

. The  Lindel!  is  six  stories  high  exclusive  of  attic  nnd 
basement,  both  which  are  equivalent  to  nearly  two  stories 
more.  The  height  from  sidewalk  to  cornice  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  feet.  The  stone  used  (rich  cream-colored 
magnesian  limestone)  is  from  the  Grafton  quarries,  not  far 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River.  The  east  and  south 


ANTONIO  AZUL,  CHIEF  OF  THE  PIMOS. 


IRATABA,  CHIEF  OF  THE  MoJAVES. 

tains  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  whose  portraits  we 
give  on  this  page.  Irataba  left  San  Francisco  on 
the  23d  of  January,  for  a visit  to  Washington  and 
New  York.  He  is  chief  of  the  Mojaves— the  great 
tribe  of  the  Colorado  Valley— and  is  the  finest  spec- 
imen of  the  unadulterated  aboriginal  on  this  conti- 
nent. He  rules  over  several  subordinate  tribes 
with  an  iron  hand.  He  is  fifty-five  years  old,  six 
feet  in  height,  has  a magnificent  bodily  presence, 
and  an  amount  of  physical  strength  which  enables 
him  to  march  fifty  miles  a day  through  the  burning 
lands  of  Arizona.  The  only  thing  which  lias  yet 
excited  an  expression  of  wonder  in  his  travels  was 
the  sight  of  a school  of  whales  on  his  way  to  San 
Francisco.  Antonio  Azul,  the  ally  of  Irataba,  is 
head  chief  of  the  Pimos  of  the  Gila,  and  furnishes  a 
striking  contrast  to  Irataba.  His  face  betokens  a 
frank  and  amiable  disposition.  His  tribe  is  very 
intelligent,  and  numbers  6000  men.  The  costume 
of  the  sketch  is  that  commonly  worn  by  the  tribes 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Colorado. 


Ing  those  on  the  sides,  the  house  has  a parlor  range  of 
mere  than  one  hundred  yards.  The  furnishing  of  these 
parlors  is  as  rich  ns  befits  the  general  character  of  the  ed- 
ifice, consisting  of  Axminster,  Brussel*,  and  English  vel- 
vet carpets;  brocnielle,  satin  damask,  nnd  lace  curtains; 
rosewoo  l,  walnut,  and  gilt  mirrors ; chairs,  and  sofas,  gen- 
erally of  Elizabethan,  Louis  XIV.,  and  other  renamant 
styles. 

The  bricks  laid  on  the  walls  would  be  sufficient  to  pave 
an  area  of  more  than  flit  ty. eight  acres.  There  are  740 
tons  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  27  acres  of  plastering,  810 
windows,  650  inside  doors*.  The  plate-glass  would  cover 
an  acre  of  ground,  the  floors  seven  acres.  The  sheeting, 
or  wash-boards,  laid  in  a continuous  line,  would  reach 
thirteen  miles.  Besides  the  marble  flooring  and  other 
flagging,  300,o00  feet  of  flooring  boards  have  been  laid, 
requiring  30,000  yards  of  carpet  to  cover  them.  There 
are  32  tons  of  Sash-weights,  16,0  0 feet  of  gas-pipe,  120,000 
pounds  of  lead  nnd  30,000  of  iron  pipe  for  water,  87,700 
feet  of  stenin-pipe  for  heating  it,  and  32  miles  of  bell-wire. 
The  actual  cost  of  the  building  is  $950,000,  which,  with 
the  ground  (valued  at  $326,4  Ml),  makes  tlie  whole  value 
$1,276,400— not  to  speak  of  furniture,  $200,000  worth  of 
which  is  now  being  imported  and  put  in.  So  tlje  house, 
fully  completed  and  furnished,  will  cost  nearly  a million 
ami  a ha1/  of  dollar » l 

The  lessees  who  have  undertaken  the  task  of  conducting 
this  gigantic  establishment  are  Messrs.  John  II.  Spare 
ami  John  C.  Parks.  Both  have  long  been  known  in  the 
West  as  accomplished  hosts,  anil  had  previously  been  as- 
sociated together  in  the  proprietorship  of  hotels  in  8t. 
Louis.  The  “ l.indell"  was  formally  inaugurated  on  the 
25th  of  November  by  a grand  “Opening  Ball."  Nearly 
three  thousand  parsons,  from  quite  half  the  States  of  the 
Uni'  *n  were  present.  There  were  five  orchestras,  to  whose 
music  120  sets,  nr  7<K)  dancers,  * ccupied  the  floor  at  a time. 
The  whole  affair  was  most  successfully  conducted,  and 
furnished  a fitting  prelude  to  the  opening  of  the  largest 
and  most  magnificent  hotel  in  the  country,  and  the  largest 
in  the  world,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Hotel  de  la 
Paix,  of  Paris. 


THE  LIN  DELL  HOTEL  OF  ST. 
LOUIS,  MISSOURI. 


Tms  vast  hotel,  a view  of  which  appears  on  page  1(10,  is 
the  work  of  an  association,  incorporated  in  18'  5 under  the 
style  of  “ l.aclede  Hotel  Company.”  The  name  was  de- 
rived from  Pierre  Ligneste  Laclede,  the  city’s  founder, 
who  plnn'ed  a colony  on  its  site  one  hundred  nnd  seven- 
teen years  ago,  under  the  protection  of  France.  Not  far 
from  the  time  of  laying  the  foundations  in  1857,  the  wme 
was  changed  by  Legislative  enact nient  to  “ Liudell  Hotel,” 
in  compliment  to  the  brothers  Jesse  G.  Lindcil  and  Peter 
Lindell,  tvho  were  large  contributors  to  the  enterprise. 
Both  of  the  brothers  nre  now  dead— the  latter  dying  less 
than  a year  since  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  The  company 
proceeded  unremittingly  with  their  task,  first  under  the 
Presidency  of  Derrick  A.  January,  and  then  under  that  of 
v in  H.  Baker.  After  a lapse  of  seven  y,ars  they  saw 
thqjr  Herculean  labor  com  pitted.  Mr.  Thomas  Walsh,  who 
was  the  architect  in  chiif,  besides  drawing  upc  the  ample 
resources  of  his  own  skill,  visited  Europe  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  plnns  of  the  most  celebrated  foreign  ho- 
tels. His  researches  decided  him  to  adopt  and  combine 
the  shops  and  courts  of  Italian  and  French  models  with 
the  vestibule  system  of  England. 

The  main  front  looks  southward  and  lies  on  Washington 
Avenue:  on  the  east  side  runs  Sixth  Street,  on  the  west 
beveoth  Street,  nnd  on  the  nortli  Green  St  net.  The  de- 


TIIE  LOVER’S  WISH. 


I would  not  be  the  rose  that  blooms 
Where  gay  parterres  are  spread, 

Nor  yet  the  rosy  wreath  that  twines 
Round  beauty’s  graceful  head. 

No!  let  me  be  the  rose  that  wins 
A glance  and  smile  from  thee 
When  none  are  by,  thy  boating  heart, 
Thy  blushing  cheek,  to  6ee: 

Long  treasured  for  the  giver’s  sake, 
When  nature’s  charms  are  past; 

And  claiming  rttll,  though  dry  and  sere, 


WILLIAM  MAKE  PHAGE  THACKERAY,  MUSS.  M. 
mXhilHms  i.rt  itftl!  Vrrtt  at  Durtanirs  24,  lOTh 
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advertisements. 


Morton’s  Gold  Pens  arc  now  sold  at  the 

game  prices  as  before  the  commencement  of  the  war ; this 
is  entir  Jy  owing  to  the  Manufacturer's  improvements  in 
machinery,  his  present  large  Retail  Business  and  Cash-in- 
Advance  System ; for,  until  he  commenced  advertising, 
his  business  was  done  on  Credit  and  strictly  with  the  Trade. 

The  Morton  Gold  Pens  are  the  only  ones  eold  at  old 
prices,  as  the  makers  of  all  other  gold  pens  charge  the 
Premium  on  the  Gold,  Government  Tax,  Ac. ; but  Mor- 
ton has  in  no  case  changed  his  prices.  Wholesale  or  Retail. 

Of  the  great  numbers  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  during  the  past  few  years,  not  one  in  a thousand 
has  failed  to  reach  its  destination  in  safety ; showing  that 
the  Morton  Gold  Pen  can  be  obtained  by  any  one,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  at  the  same  price,  postage  only  excepted. 

Reader,  you  can  have  an  enduring,  always  ready,  and 
reliable  Gold  Pen,  exactly  adapted  to  your  hand  and  style 
of  writing,  which  will  do  your  writing  vastly  cheaper  than 
Steel  Pens ; and  at  the  present  almost  universal  High- 
Pressure  Price  of  everything,  you  can  have  a Morton  Gold 
Pen  cheaper,  in  proportion  to  the  labor  spent  upon  it  and 
material  used,  than  any  other  Gold  Pen  in  the  World. 
If  you  want  one,  see  “The  Pen  is  Mightier  than  the 
Sword,"  in  next  column. 


VALENTINES 

To  the  Trade. 

Call  or  send  to  Head-Quarters.  Catalogues  sent  free  by 
mail.  A better  assortment,  on  more  liberal  terms,  than 
any  other  dealer  can  offer.  Address 

BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  455  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

(Store  and  Manufactory.) 

Silver  Bing's  f°r  10  cents 
Pure  Coin. 

Send  3 cents  for  postage  if  ordered  singly. 

See  particulars  in  another  place. 


VALENTINES. 

Enclose  One  Dollar  to  STRONG,  and  receive  one  of  his 
fine  Valentines  in  a bkact  rut.  box.  It  will  be  sent 
free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  above.  Address 

T.  W.  STRONG,  98  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Deafness  Overcome  by  using  Haslam’s  Pound  Magni- 
fying Tubes.  They  can  be  concealed.  Send  for  a descrip- 
tive pamphlet  to  E.  HASLAM,  32  John  St.,  New  York. 

S.  T.1860.  X. 

What  does  it  mean  t A receipt  for  making  “ DRAKE’S 
PLANTATION  BITTERS."  Sent  five  to  any  one  for 
Ten  Cents.  Adless  Box  2900,  P.O.,  New  York. 

Caution 

FROM 

The  American  Watch 
Company. 

It  having  come  to  our  knowledge  that  imitations  of  the 
American  Watch  have  been  put  upon  the  market  in  great 
numbers,  calculated,  by  their  utter  worthlessness,  to  in- 
jure the  reputation  of  our  genuine  products — to  protect 
our  own  interests  and  the  public  from  imposition,  we  again 
publish  the  trade  marks  by  which  our  Watches  may  in- 
variably be  known. 

We  manufacture  four  styles  of  Watches: 

The  first  has  the  name 

“AMERICAN  WATCH  CO.,  Waltham,  Mass.,"  en- 
graved on  the  inside  plate. 

The  second  has  the  name 

“APPLETON,  TRACY  Sc  CO.,  Waltham,  Mass.,"  en- 
graved on  the  inBide  plate. 

The  third  has  the  name 

“P.  a BARTLETT,  Waltham,  Mass.,’’  engraved  on 
the  inside  plate. 

All  the  above  styles  have  the  name  “ American  Watch 
Co."  painted  on  the  dial,  and  ore  warranted  in  every  re- 
spect. 

The  fourth  has  the  name 

“WM.  ELLERY,  Boston,  Mass."  engraved  on  the  in- 
side plate,  and  is  not  named  on  the  dial. 

All  the  above  described  Watches  are  made  of  various 
sizes,  and  are  sold  in  gold  or  silver  cases,  as  may  be  re- 
quired. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  accurately  describe  the  nu- 
merous imitations  to  which  we  have  alluded.  They  are 
usually  inscribed  with  names  so  nearly  approaching  our 
own  as  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  unaccustomed  buy- 
er. Some  are  represented  as  made  by  the  “ Union  W atch 
Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.”— no  such  company  existing.  Some 
are  named  the  “ Soldier's  Watch,"  to  be  sold  as  our  Fourth 
or  Wm.  Ellery  grade,  usually  known  as  the  “ Soldier’s 
Watch  others  are  named  the  “ Appleton  Watch  Co. 
others  the  “P.  S.  BartLEY,"  instead  of  our  P.  S.  Bart- 
lett, besides  many  varieties  named  in  such  a manner  as 
to  convey  the  idea  that  they  are  the  veritable  productions 
of  the  American  Watch  Company. 

A little  attention  on  the  part  of  buyers  will  protect  them 
from  gross  imposition. 

ROBBINS  & APPLETON, 
Agents  for  the  American  Watch  Company, 
132  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

Lenhart’s  Elements  of  Music. 

A clear  and  Systematic  Arrangement  of  Rules  for  the 
Piano-forte.  To  which  are  added  Burrowes’  •Guide  to 
Practice,  nud  Czerny's  Celebrated  Letters  on  the  Art  of 
Playing  the  Piano.  This  New  Hand-Book  of  Elements 
will  be  fonnd  to  be  the  best  work  of  the  kind  for  beginners 
Price  4)  cts.  Sent  post-paid.  OLIVER  DITSON  & CO., 
Publishers,  Boston. 


BILLIARD  BALLS.  — Patent  Compressed  Ivo- 
ry. Warranted  for  six  mouths.  21  and  2f  in.,  $10  per 
set.  2 in.  Bagatelle,  $8;  1J  in.,  $7  per  sot.  French  cue 
tip?,  $2  and  $3  per  box ; chalk,  $2  gross.  For  sale  at 
WE LUNG’s,  207  Centre  St.,  New  York,  sign  of  the  Gold- 
en  Elephant 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES f-MyOnguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  akin.  Price  $1— 

c:  * T r 
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HE  PEN  IS  MIGHTIER  THAN  THE 

SWORD." 

THE  GOLD  PEN— THE  BEST  OF  ATX  PENS, 
MORTON'S  GOLD  PENS, 

THE  BEST  PENS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

On  receipt  of  any  of  the  following  sums  in  Cash,  the 
Subscriber  will  send  by  return  mail, .or  otherwise,  as  di- 
rected, a Gold  Pen  or  Pens — selecting  the  same  according 
to  description,  viz. : * 

GOLD  PENS  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  25  cents,  the  Magic  Pen ; for  38  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen ; for  50  cents,  the  Always-Keady  Pen ; for  75  cents, 
the  Elegant  Pen;  and  for  $1,  the  Excelsior  Pen — These 
Pens  are  not  numbered,  but  correspond  in  sizes  to  numbers 
2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6 respectively. 

THE  bAME  PENS  IN  SILVER-PLATED  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  50  cents,  the  Magic  Pen ; for  75  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen;  fob  $1,  the  Always-Ready  Peu ; for  $1  25,  the  Ele- 
gant Pen ; and  for  $1  50,  the  Excelsior  Pen. 

These  are  Well-Finished,  Good- Writing  Gold  Pens,  with 
Iridosmin  Points,  the  average  wear  of  every  one  of  which 
will  fur  outlast  a gross  of  the  best  Steel  Pens ; although 
they  are  unwarranted,  and,  therefore,  not  exchangeable. 
MORTON’S  WARRANTED  PENS. 

The  name  “A.  Morton,"  “Number,"  and  “Quality," 
are  stamped  on  the  following  Pens,  and  the  points  are  war- 
ranted for  six  months,  except  against  accident 
The  Numbers  indicate  size  only:  No.  1 being  the  small- 
est, No.  0 the  largest,  adapted  for  the  pocket;  No.  4 the 
smallest,  and  No.  10  the  largest  Mammoth  Gold  Pen,  for 
the  desk. 

I,ong  and  Medium  Nibs  of  all  sizes  and  qualities.  Short 
Nibs  of  Numbers  4,  6,  6,  and  7,  and  made  only  of  first 
quality. 

The  Long  and  Short  Nibs  are  fine  pointed ; the  Medium 
Nibs  are  Broad,  Coarse  Business  points.  The  engravings 
are  fac-similes  of  the  sizes  and  styles. 

GOLD  PENS,  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  $0  75  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  UO  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  3 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  25,  No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality,  or  a No.  5 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  50,  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a Vo.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  5 Pec,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $2  25,  a No  6 Pen;  $2  75  a No.  7 Pen ; $3  25  a No.  8 
Peii ; $4  a No.  9 Pen ; $5  No.  10  Pen— all  1st  quality. 
T1IE  SAME  GOLD  PENS,  IN  SILVER  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  $1  50  a No.  1 Peu,  1st  quality;  or  a No  3 Pen,  3d 

For  $1  75.  I No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  i Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  00,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  31  quality. 

For  $2  50  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality  ^or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3.1  quality. 

For  $3  00,  a No.  5 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $3  50,  a No.  6 Pen,  1st  quality' 

GOLD  PENS,  ALL  FIRST  QUALITY,  IN  SILVER- 
MOUNTED  DESK  HOLDERS. 

For  $2  00  a No.  4 Pen ; for  $2  25  a No.  5 Pen ; for  $2  75 
a No.  6 Pen ; for  $3  50  a No.  7 Pen. 

For  $4  09  a No.  8 Pen ; for  $5  a No.  9 Pen;  and  for  $6  a 
No.  10  Pen. 

Tho  “1st  Quality"  are  pointed  with  the  very  beat  Iri- 
dosmin Points,  carefully  selected,  and  none  of  this  quality 
are  Bold  with  the  slightest  imperfection  which  skill  nud 
the  closest  sertiny  can  detect. 

The  “ 2d  Quality"  are  superior  to  any  Pens  made  by  him 
previous  to  the  year  1860. 

The  “ 3d  Quality"  he  intends  shall  equal  in  respect  to 
Durability,  Elasticity  and  Good  Writing  Qualities  (the 
only  true  considerations)  any  Gold  Pens  made  elsewhere. 

In  regard  to  the  Cheap  Gold  Pens,  he  begs  leave  to  say 
that,  previous  to  operating  his  New  and  Patented  Ma- 
chines, he  could  not  have  made  as  Good  Writing  and  Du- 
rable Pens,  for  the  price,  had  the  Gold  been  furnished  gra- 
tuitously. 

Parties  ordering  must  in  all  instances  specify  the 
“ Same"  or  the  “ Number ” and  •*  Quality"  of  the  Penn 
wanted,  and  be  particular  to  describe  the  kind  they  pre- 
fer— whether  stiff  or  limber,  coarse  or  fine. 

All  remittances  Bent  by  mall  in  registered  letters  are  at 
my  risk:  and  to  all  who  send  twenty  cents  (the  charge  for 
registering),  in  addition  to  the  price  of  goods  ordered,  1 
will  guaranty  their  safe  delivery. 

Parties  sending  Gold  or  Silver  will  be  allowed  the  full 
premium  on  the  day  received. 

TO  CLUBS. — A discount  of  10  per  cent,  will  be  allowed 
on  sums  of  $12,  of  15  per  cent,  on  $24,  and  of  20  per  cent, 
on  $40,  if  sent  to  one  address  at  one  time. 

Address,  A.  MORTON, 

No.  25  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

New  and  Important' Work. 

For  the  Naval  Service. 

Squadron  Tactics,  under  Steam. 

By  Foxhall  A.  Parker, 

Commander  United  States  Navy.  Pnblished  by  authority 
of  the  Navy  Department.  In  one  vo  ume,  octavo. 

Fully  illustrated  with  eighty  plates.  Price  $5. 

Copies  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Just  published  by  D.  VAN  NOSTRAND, 

No.  192  Broadway.  New  York. 


Agents  Wanted  for  the  Army. 

New  Army  Watches. 

Every  Soldier  should  have  the  Magic  Railway  Time- 
Keeper.  1 1 has  beautiful  Silver  Composite  Hunting  Cases, 
with  net r Patent  Time  Indicator , to  save  trouble  of  open- 
ing ease,  just  invented  for  the.  benefit  of  our  brave  soldi  rs. 
The  handsomest  and  most  useful  Watch  ever  offered  $15. 

Every  Officer  should  have  the  DOUBLE  TIME  DU- 
PLEX STOP  WATCH This  highly  useful  Watch  lias 

beautiful  and  heavy  Sliver  Hunting  Cases,  with  different 
Indexes  for  Washington  and  London  lime,  Sweep  Seconds 
witli  Superior  adjusted  Stop,  to  be  used  in  training  horses, 
and  also  by  Sportsmen,  Artillerists,  Ac.,  in  marking  time, 
$38. 

All  the  leading  novelties  can  be  seen  by  sending  for  our 
Catalogue.  We  want  Agents  in  every  regiment  on  unu- 
sually liberal  terms. 

All  Watches  mailed  free  to  any  address,  and  warrant- 
ed for  12  months. 

ARRANDALE  A CO..  Importers  of  Watches, 

212  Broadway,  New  York. 


Silver  Chain*  for  °°,  Pure  Coin, 
Sent  by  mail  anywhere. 

See  advertisement  in  another  place. 


Elliot’s  New  Repeaters 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Are  now  ready.  The  most  safe,  compact,  durable,  effect- 
ive, sure,  and  reliable  Revolvers  made.  Carry  large  balls 
(No.  32  cartridge),  are  rapidly  loaded  and  fired — conve- 
niently carried  in  the  vest— whole  length  fiv  inches— 
four  bnrrrele — each  rilled  gain  twist.  The  Trnde  supplied. 

ELLIOT  ARMS  OO.,  494  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


SMALL-POX. 

LET  THE  INTERESTED  READ. 

KEMEIHBER! 

BRANDRETn's  Pills  take  hold  and  expel  the  mat  r 
of  disease.  How  vastly  important,  then,  when  first 
tacked  with  fever  or  any  contagious  disease,  or  sick  from 
any  cause  whatever,  they  should  be  used  at  once,  before 
the  disease  takes  root.  When  it  is  floating -through  the 
circulation,  while  it  has  not  fixed  its  deadly  fangs  in  any 
particular  organ,  two  or  three  doses  will  drive  it  out,  and 
health  will  be  restored. 

B.  BRANDRETH,  M.D. 

MR.  BISSELL’S  LETTER. 

FOUR  PERSONS  CURED  OF  SMALL-POX  BY  SRANDBETH'S 
PILLS. 

Newcome,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  13,  1861. 
Doctor  Benjamin  Brandreth,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir:  In  our  family  we  have  used  your  excellent 
pills  for  several  years,  and  have  found  them  to  be  a never- 
failing  remedy  in  mild  and  severe  cases  of  sickness,  but 
their  full  value  we  did  not  fully  appreciate  until  last  win- 
ter, when  the  small-pox  visited  so  many  families  in  this 
and  the  surrounding  towns.  I was  first  attacked,  an 
supposed  I had  a cold;  took  four  pills  and  some  warm 
drinks;  next  day  no  better,  took  four  mq»o;  still  no  bet- 
ter, and  my  wife  said  I should  take  eight;  did  so,  and 
jihen  the  Small-pox  began  to  show  itself.  On  the  fifth  day 
I took  to  my  bed,  and  in  less  than  four  days  I was  covered 
from  bead  to  foot  with  pustules.  I continued  to  use  the 
pills  daily,  and  took  rib  other  medicine  whatever  except 
your  Vegetable  Universal  Pills.  The  pox  was  less  than 
four  days  in  coming  to  a head,  and  in  about  the  same 
time  they  dried  up.  I began  to  attend  some  to  my  stock 
in  about  two  weeks,  but  in  three  weeks  I was  attending 
to  my  regular  farming  business,  having  quite  recovered 
my  usual  health.  I took  eighty  pills  during  my  sickness, 
in  doses  of  four  to  eight  pills,  according  to  effect ; being 
careful  to  procure  two  or  three  evacuations  a day;  and 
though  covered  from  head  to  feet  with  the  disease,  yet  it 
has  uot  left  a mark  upon  me,  which  is  one  of  the  benefits 
said  certainly  to  be  secured  by  the  use  of  Brandreth’s  Pills. 

I and  my  family  found  this  to  be  so  in  our  experience  of 
their  effects  in  this  fell  disease. 

My  wife,  well  known  as  Annt  Polly  for  one  hundred 
miles  around  us,  was  attacked  with  the  disease  about  the 
time  I was  getting  well  over  it.  From  the  first  she  under- 
stood it  was  the  Small-pox,  and  prepared  herself  to  com- 
bat its  virulence  by  & free  use  of  the  pills.  In  six  days, 
and  while  confined  to  her  bed,  and  scarcely  able  to  move 
from  excessive  weakness,  she  used  twenty-six  pills,  or  a 
little  over  an  average  of  four  pills  per  day.  And  what 
was  the  consequence  of  this  continued  pnrging  with  Bran- 
dreth's  Pills  ? On  the  Tuesday  she  was  obliged  to  take  to 
her  bed ; by  Friday  the  pustules  were  all  filled ; and  by 
the  following  Tuesday  she  had  dressed  herself  I and  in  one 
week  after  was  attending  to  her  regular  household  du- 
ties, to  the  astouishment  of  all  her  neighbors.  One  fact 
deserves  notice ; although  she  was  covered  with  the  dis- 
ease, yet  it  has  left  no  mark  whatever  on  her  skin,  which 
bears  no  evidence  of  the  awful  ordeal  it  has  passed  under. 

Sirs.  Wetherbee,  my  daughter,  her  husband,  and  their 
only  child,  were  all  stricken  down  by  tl;c  Small-pox. 
Sirs.  W.  hod  it  light,  and  only  some  seven  pustules  came 
out.  She  used  thirty  pills  in  fourteen  days.  Alonzo,  her 
husband,  bad  a severe  attack,  and  took  the  pills  all 
through  it,  the  number  not  noted.  They  both  recovered 
in  fourteen  days  from  its  commencement.  Their  little  boy 
Daniel,  about  fifteen  months  old,  had  the  disease  badly ; 
we  had  little  hope  to  Eave  him.  He  was  covered  from 
head  to  feet;  he  was  like  a huge  scab;  and  for  days  he 
lay  insensible.  We  all  supposed  he  would  die — that  noth- 
ing could  Bave  him.  His  bowels  had  been  confined  for 
several  days,  and  my  wife  said  this  must  be  remedied— 
that  perhaps  if  the  boy  could  be  purged  he  might  revive. 
She  had  read  over  yours  and  Dr.  LuU'g  experience,  and 
gave  him  one  pill,  crushed,  in  some  warm  water.  The 
pill  produced  no  effect,  but  she  was  Impressed  with  your 
remarks  upon  the  necessity  and  importance  of  having  the 
bowels  purged  in  Small-pox,  and  in  all  serious  sickness 
whatever:  so  she  gave  him  another  piR.  Still  no  effect. 
She  then  pounded  three  pills,  and  added  warm  water,  and 
gave  them  to  the  boy  at  once.  Still  no  effect,  There  the 
little  sufferer  lay  without  motion,  except  the  rapid  breath- 
ing and  peculiar  signs  of  speedy  dissolution  evident  to  ull. 
If  lie  died,  it  would  be  said  he  might  have  got  well  had 
ills  bowels  only  been  opened,  and  we  then  commenced  to 
give  him  three  pills  in  two  hours,  or  at  the  rate  of  one 
- and  one-half  per  hour.  When  this  child  of  fifteen  months' 
had  taken  thirteen  pills,  they  operated,  and  most  fully. 
The  stools  were  black  as  pitch,  and  most  offensive.  Every 
one  was  satisfied  that  it  was  deuth  and  mortified  matter 
which  the  pills  had  brought  away,  and  that  tho  pills  had 
saved  another  life  through  the  providence  of  God. 

In  an  hour  after  the  pills  commenced  to  operate  lie  be- 
gan to  revive,  and  took  some  refreshment.  He  continued 
to  improve  until  he  got  well.  He  is  not  marked  with  the 
disease.  It  seems  proper  to  state  that,  thongh  it  took 
thirteen  pills  to  open  his  bowels,  yet  two  days  after  he 
had  a full,  natural  evacuation  without  medicine,  and  his 
bowels  have  been  regular  up  to  this  day,  which  is  nearly 
nino  months  from  tho  time  of  his  sickness,  nor  has  ho 
used  a pill  since.  He  is  a lively,  intelligent,  and  healthy 
boy  as  can  he  seen.  His  parents  will  ever  be  grateful  to 
you,  and  they  and  myself  and  wife  desire  you  to  publish 
this  letter,  which,  if  need  be,  can  be  certified  to  by  all  the 
residents  of  this  and  the  adjoining  towns. 

I am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

DANIEL  BISSELL, 

For  many  years  Supervisor  of  the  Town. 

We  certify  to  the  truth  of  the  above.  (Signed)— POLL  Y 
BISS  ELL ; ALONZO  WETHERBEE;  MARY  WETH- 
ERBEE; RUSSELL  ROOT,  Postmaster,  Schroon  River; 
ERASTl’S  P.  ROOT;  THOMAS  R.  CARY,  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  Town  of  Long  Lake ; CYRUS  P.  KELLOGG,  Su- 
pervisor of  T own  of  Long  Lake,  I860 ; WI LLI  AM  WOOD, 
Commissioner  of  Roads.  Town  of  Long  Lake ; JOSIA1I 
WOOD,  Rnquette  I-ake;  WM.  HELMS,  Forked  Lake; 
W.  II.  PLL'MBLEY,  Forked  Lake;  AMOS  HOUGII, 
Forked  Lake;  EZEKIEL  PALMER,  Long  Lake  lloteL 

Principal  Office,  Brandreth  Building,  New  York. 

Observe  B.  BRANDRETH  in  white  on  Government 
Stamp. 


Soldiers  of  the  Union ! ! 

Read  the  following  Letters  received  from  your 
Comrades  aB  endorsements  of  the 

World  Known  and  World  Tried 

REMEDIES,  KNOWN  AS 

Professor  Holloway’s  Pills  and 
Ointment. 

You  will  here  find  unsolicited  testimonials  received  from 
all  parts  of  tho  country  where  our  army  of  occupation  is 
in  force. 

See  to  your  Health! 

All  of  you  have  some  one  interested  in  your  welfare, 
then  do  not  delay. 

Your  Life  is  Valuable!! 

Not  only  to  yourselves,  hut  to  your  Fathers  and  Moth- 
ers, Sisters,  Wives,  and  Brothers.  Then  while  you  may, 
purchase  your  Health  I 

For  30  cents,  70  cents,  or  $1 10, 

Will,  when  expended  in  these  medicines,  bring  you 
down  to  the  greenest  and  ripest  old  age. 

The  following  are  genuine  letters,  on  file  for  inspection 
at  this  office, 

80  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 

Quartermaster's  Department,  \ 
39th  Illinois  Volunteers,  / 
Folly  Island,  S.  C.,  November  26,  1863. 
Prof.  Holloway,  80  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. : 

Sir:  Enclosed  please  find  two  dollars,  for  which  send  me 
one  dollar's  worth  each  of  your  celebrated  Pills  and  Oint- 
ment, by  return  mail.  Please  attend  to  this  at  once,  for  I 
am  much  in  need  of  the  above  remedies.  Address 
Lieut.  A.  W.  FELLOWS,  Q.  M., 

39th  Illinois  Vols. 

Camp  near  Brandy  Station,  Va  , ) 

January  7,  1864.  / 

Prof.  Holloway: 

Dear  Sib:  I have  heard  a great- deal  of  talk  about  ypur 
famous  Pills,  and  as  I uev«  r was  in  need  of  them  until 
now,  I want  to  try  them,  as  Diarrhoea  is  very  prevalent 
at  the  present  time : send  me  tiie  worth  of  the  enclosed. 

Yours,  Ac., 

JOSEPH  WALSH, 

Co.  E,  5th  Regt.,  Excelsior  Brigade. 

Pulaski,  Tennessee,  \ 

December  26,  1863.  J 

Prof.  Holloway: 

Dear  Sir:  Please  find  enclosed  one  dollar,  and  send  me 
the  amount  in  your  famous  Pills,  as  I am  troubled  with 
Dyspepsia,  and  seek  a cure. 

Yours,  &c„ 

THOMAS  F.  TURNER, 

Co.  I,  2d  Iowa  Infantry. 

Morris  Island,  8.  C.,  t 

January  12,  1864  j 

Prof.  Holloway: 

Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  you  will  find  60  cents,  for  which 
I wish  you  to  send  me  some  of  your  valuable  Pills ; send 
tiiem  by  mail.  1 enclose  10  cents  for  postage.  Address 
ISRAEL  C.  HALL, 

Co.  D,  4th  N.  H.  Vols, 

Port  Royal,  S.  C. 


Prof.  Holloway: 

Sir:  Please  send  me  for  the  enclosed  50  cents  the  worth 
of  it  in  Pills;  enclosed  find  15  cents  to  pay  postage,  and 
you  will  oblige.  Address 

Yours,  &c., 

Pergt.  WM.  POWERS, 

Co.  E,  5th  Regt.  Excelsior  Brigade, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Morris  Island,  S.  C.,  1 

January  21, 1864  j 

Prof.  Holloway: 

I ‘lease  find  enclosed  the  sum  of  one  dollar  for  Pills.  I 
have  Diarrhoea,  and  can’t  get  it  Btopped,  so  I want  to  try 
your  Pills. 

Yours,  Ac., 

WILLIAM  CHRISTY, 

Co.  D,  104th  Rep.,  Penn.  Vols., 

Morris  Island,  S.  C. 


Ballard  Patent 
Breech  Loading  Rifles  and 
Carbines, 

Carrying  the  copper  water-proof  cartridge, 
siud  also  using  ordinary  loose  ammunition. 
This  arm  is  now  admitted  by  all  competitors  to  he  superior 
to  any  other  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Its  simple  con- 
struction and  perfect  workmanship  are  a sure  guarantee 
against  getting  out  of  order.  The  gre  at  advantage  of  load- 
ing with  either  fixed  or  loose  ammunition  alone  makes  it 
superior  to  nil  others.  These  arms  are  made  for  both 
eporting  and  military  purposes,  and  have  been  adopted 
both  by  the  General  Government  and  a number  of  States. 
We  have  the  highest  testimonials  of  their  efficiency  and 
durability.- 

We  also  offer  to  the  Public  our  new  Cartridge  and  loose 
ammunition  loading  revolver.  This  arm  has  no  equal  as 
n belt  or  pocket  weapon.  No  one  wishing  a first-class  arm 
should  be  without  one. 

For  further  particulars  send  for  descriptive  circular. 

P.  8.  Do  not  foiget  that  both  Rifles  and  Pistols  may  be 
used  with  either  copper  cartridge  or  loose  ainmuuition. 

MERWIN  & BRAY,  Sole  Agents, 

262  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Geld!  Gold!!  Sold!;! 

30,000  Watches,  Chains,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Worth  $150,000. 

To  be  sold  for  One  Dollar  each,  without  regard  to  value, 
and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you  are  to 
get.  Send  20  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  snme  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  of  articles  and  particulars. 
Also  terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  Regiment 
and  Town  in  the  country. 

Six  Certificates  can  bo  ordered  for  $1,  thirteen  for  $2, 
thirty-five  for  $5,  and  one  hundred  for  $12. 

Address  C.  F.  SHULTS, 

285  River  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


American  Needle  Co.,  442  Broadway,  N.Y. 

J.  W.  BARTLETT, 

NEEDLE  Manufacturer  for  all  the  SEWING  Machines. 

Bartlett’s  Burnished  Hand  Needles  a a 
Hackle,  Gill.  Comb,  Card  Pins,  Ac.,  Ac.  • 

“We  find  Bartlett's  Burnished  Needles  a wonderful 
improvrment  over  others  for  Sewing  Machines  or  Hand 
Sewing.  Try  sample  250,  any  sizes,  for  50  cents,  or  less 
quantity  by  mail." — Mme.  Demorebt. 

Or  a beatiful  Needle  Book  and  200  Needles  for  One 
Dollar. 


II 60,  Godfrey,  831  BV.y,  N.  V. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


February  13,  1864.] 
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Holiday  Presents. 

J.  H.  Winslow  & Co., 

100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  Ac.,  &c. 

Worth  $500,000. 

To  be  sold  for  One  Dollar  each,  without 
regard  to  value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for 
till  you  know  what  you  are  to  get. 

SPLENDID  LIST!! 

OF  ARTICLES  TO  UK  SOLD  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH. 

100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches $100  00  each. 

100  Gold  Watches 60  00  each. 

200  Ladies'  Gold  Watches 35  00  each. 

500  Ladies'  and  Gent's  Silver  Watches  . . 15  00  each. 

8000  Vest  and  Neck  Chains. 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  Gold  Band  Bracelets 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  “ “ “ 3 00  to  5 00  each. 

3000  Cameo  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Broodies 4 00  to  0 00  each. 

8000  Lava  and  Florentine  Brooches. . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 
3000  Coral,  Opal,  and  Em.  Broodies  . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Cameo  liar  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Ear  Drops . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 
3000  Coral,  Em.,  and  Opal  Ear  Drops  4 00  to  8 00  each. 

5100  Gent's  Breast  Pins 2 50  to  8 00  each. 

3000  Watch  Keys 2 O0  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Fob  and  Ribbon  Slides 2 00  to  6 00  each. 

5000  Seta  of  Bosom  Studs 2 50  to  «6  00  each. 

5000  Sleeve  Buttons 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Plain  Rings 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

0000  Stone  Set  Riugs 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  lockets 2 50  to  10  00  each. 

5000  Sets  Ladies'  Jewelry 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

10000  Gold  Pens,  Silver  M'ted  Holders  4 00  to  6 00  each. 
10000  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension 

Cases  and  Pencils 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

All  of  the  above  list  of  Goods  will  be  sold  for  one  dollar 
each.  Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what 
each  one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed  up, 
and  mixed;  and  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  re- 
gal'd to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair 
chance.  On  receipt  of  the  Certificate,  you  will  see  what 
you  can  have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  one 
dollar  and  take  the  article  or  not. 

In  all  transactions  by  mail,  we  shall  charge  for  forward- 
ing the  Certificates,  paying  postage,  and  doing  the  busi- 
ness, 25  cents  ench,  which  must  be  inclosed  when  the  Cer- 
tificate is  sent  for.  Five  Certificates  will  be  sent  for  $1 ; 
eleven  for  $2;  thirty  for  $5;  sixty-five  for  $10;  and  a 
hundred  for  $15. 

Agents — Those  acting  as  Agents  will  be  allowed  ten 
cents  on  every  Certificate  ordered  by  them,  provided  their 
remittance  amounts  to  one  dollar.  Agents  will  collect  25 
cents  for  every  Certificate,  and  remit  15  cents  to  us,  either 
in  cash  or  postage  stamps.  Great  caution  should  be  used 
by  our  correspondents  in  regard  to  giving  their  correct  ad- 
dress, Town,  County,  nnd  State.  Address 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 

HEAD-QUARTERS 

For  Veteran,  Cavalry,  Army  Corps, 
Company,  and  Division  Pins 
of  every  Description. 

On  the  receipt  of  $1, 1 will  send  you  a Solid  Silver  Shield, 
or  either  Army  Corps,  Division,  or  Co.  Pin  with  your 
Name,  Kegt.,  and  Co.  handsomely  engraved  upon  it,  or  a 
fine  Gold  Pen  with  Extension  Case  and  Pencil,  or  a new 
style  Vest  Chain  or  Neck  Chain,  or  a California  Diamond 
Ring  or  Pin,  or  a Seal  Stone  Ring;  and  for  $1  50,  I will 
Bend  you  a Solid  Silver  new  style  Cavalry  Pin,  engraved 
as  above.  Agents  sending  for  10  or  more  Pins  at  one  time 
will  be  allowed  16  conts  each. 

B.  T.  HAYWARD, 

Manufacturing  Jeweler,  208  Broadway,  N,  Y. 

^SALISBURY,  BRO.  & CO., 

Agents  fob  the  United  States  fob  toe  Celebrated 

ALBERTINE 

Extension  Holders  and  Gold  Pens, 

Of  the  most  handsome  and  durable  construction,  put  up 
in  new  fancy  c:ises  of  one  dozen  each,  and  not  sold  in  any 
less  quantities.  They  will  retail  for  $3  each. 

Price,  per  dozen $10  25 

Or  3 dozen  for 25  00 

Sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid.  Address 

SALISBURY,  BRO.  & CO.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Military  and  Naval 

Collection  and  Banking  Officf — Somes,  Brown  & 
Co.,  No.  2 Park  Place,  New  York,  adjust  and  collect  every 
variety  of  Just  claims  against  the  Government  or  States. 
Hand-Books  containing  laws,  &c.,  sent  by  mail,  free. 

Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 

A MONTH ! We  want  Agents  at  $C0  a month, 
■JllIU  expenses  paid,  to  sell  our  Everlasting  Pencils, 
Oriental  Burners , and  13  other  articles.  15  Circulars 
sent  free.  SHAW  & CLARK,  Iliddeford,  Maine. 

George  A.  Ely  & CO. . 

ARMY  WATCHES. 

Solid  Silver  Hunting  Cased  Lever  Watch,  Jeweled  English 
Movement  and  Silver  Cap,  a perfect  time-keeper,  only  $11. 
The  Great  New  Army  Watch,  especially  for  Soldiers, 

in  VICKY  HEAVY  SOLID  SILVER  HUNTING  CASED  ENGLISH 

Lever  Monement  full  Ruby  Jeweled,  in  finely  finished 
engine  turned  engraved  or  plain  cases,  warranted  a per- 
fect time-keeper,  only $15. 

Gold  Composite,  same  as  above $15. 

Ladies’  Elegant  Gold  Composite  Watch,  very  small, 

only $16. 

A very  fine  double  bottom  Silver  English  Hunting 
Watch,  full  Jeweled,  Chronometer  Balance $25. 

Officer’s  Watch. 

Genuine  American  Levee  Watches,  in  4 oz.  Sterling 
Silver  Cases,  full  Jeweled,  and  *Double  Bottom 

Cases $35. 

American  Lever  Watch,  same  as  above,  with  Chronom- 
eter Balance $45. 

Splendid  18  carat  very  heavy  (fold  American  Watches, 

in  40  pennyweight  cases $85. 

Same  as  above,  with  Chronometer  Balance $92. 

Gold  Hunting  English  Lever  Watch,  Ruby  Jeweled, 

Screw  Balance,  M.  J.  Tobias $38. 

Constantly  on  hand  Watches  of  every  description. 

We  will  send  any  of  the  above  Watches  to  any  address 
n receipt  of  price,  free  of  expense.  Legist  red  letters 
come  at  our  risk  if  properly  Bealed.  Great  inducements, 
.'end  for  our  circular.  . 

GEORGE  A.  ELY  A CO.,  Importers,  208  Broadway, 
N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  5614. 

Sir-  We  give  a handsome  Gold  Plat:d  Chain  with  every 
Watch. 


' “ SELPH  Q s paten-;' 


jver  invented!" 


SOLDIERS  C?  PINS  & CORPS  BADGES 


n receipt  of  price.  Also  Cavalry  and  Artillery  Badges.  Premiums  offered  to  Clubs.  Don't  fail  to  send 
n Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address  C.  L.  BALCH  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  National  Military  Journal. 

The  United  States 

Army  and  Navy  Journal. 

The  only  Newspaper  exclusively  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  to  the  dissemination  of 
correct  Military  Information. 

Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  will  find  in  this  Journal 
the  only  paper  in  the  United  States  exclusively  devoted  to 
military  and  naval  affairs,  and  the  only  one  in  their  in- 
terest which  has  ever  secured  sufficient  circulation  nnd 
intiuence  to  enable  it  to  meet  the  want,  so  long  felt,  of  an 
organ  which  shall  adequately  represent  them  in  the  Press. 
Starting  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  enjoying  the 
aid  of  the  best  professional  talent,  avoiding  politics  and 
partisanship  of  all  kinds,  it  has  in  less  than  six  mouths, 
established  its  position  as  the  authoritative  organ  of  mili- 
tary discussion  and  criticism  in  the  United  States.  Its 
full  Official  Gazettes  of  orders,  changes,  and  promotions. 


and  warm  friends,  are  such  men  as  Major-Generals 
Meade,  Gii.lmore,  Roseorans,  Thomas,  Banks,  Sykes, 
Heintzklman,  Buel,  Schknok,  Couch,  French,  and  Neg- 
ley  ; Admirals  Dupont,  Farragut,  I. kb  (Acting),  Por- 
ter, Bailey  (Acting),  Lardner  (Acting),  and  hundreds 
of  others  whose  names  are  equally  familiar  to  every  officer. 

The  Terms  of  the  Journal  are  $5  a year;  $3  for  six 
months.  Single  copies  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  News- 
dealers, or  sent  as  specimens.  Addrees  W.  C.  CHURCH, 
Proprietor,  192  Broadway,  New  York. 

Drums  and  Fifes  for  the  Army. 

Elegant  Prize  Drums  in  Wood,  Brass,  and  German 
Silver,  from  $50  down  to  $12  50  each.  Cheap  Drums, 
$5  to  $10  each.  Pure  Silver  Fifes,  from  $75  to  $40  each. 
Elegant  German  Silver  Fifes,  from  $6  to  $10  each.  Em- 
mett’s Drum  and  Fife  Book,  $1  per  copy.  WM.  A. 
POND  & CO.,  Manufacturers  of  Musical  Instruments  and 
Publishers  of  Music,  547  Broadway,  New  York. 

AL  ROOT,  Manufacturer  of  Pure  Coin  Silver  Chains 
• and  Rings.  Goods  by  mail  os  follows : Chains  from 
$1  00  to  $15  00,  according  to  weight  and  design.  Plain 
Rings,  fine  finish,  10  cts.,  25,  50,  and  75,  and  so  up  to  $2, 
according  to  weight  Fancy  Top  Kings,  chased  and  en- 
graved, from  $1  to  $3  (give  size  on  slip  of  paper).  Also 
Silver  Keys,  Chain  Burs,  Hooks,  Pins,  Sleeve  Buttons, 
Studs,  &c.  Liberal  discount  to  dealers.  Address 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 

THE  "RIDGEWOOD'  PATENT 

SMOKING  CASE. 


Most  ingenious  in  its  combination  of  the  Metallic  Case , 
containing  Pipe  and  Stem,  Matches  and  Pipe  Cleaner, 
wish  a handsome  Tobacco  Pouch  attached,  filling  the  Pipe 
by  a valve,  without  use  of  the  fingers  or  waste  of  Tobacco, 
the  whole  securing  freedom  from  all  odor,  and  portable  as 
a Ciaar  Case.  It  is  made  for  service,  of  various  styles,  at 
$1  5 >,  $2  00,  $2  25,  $2  50,  and  $3  00  to  $3  75  and  $5  00; 
the  two  latter  richly  plated  and  engraved.  Nothing  can 
exc<l  its  Comfort,  Utility,  and  Economy  for  all  Smokers, 
at  Home  or  Abroad,  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  As  a 
ent  to  Friend’s,  as  a Gift  prom  the  Ladies,  -nothing  could 
bo  more  acceptable.  FOR  THE  SOLDIER  OF 
ALL  RANKS,  in  Camp  or  on  l he  March,  it  is  invalu- 
able. Large  Orders,  with  commendation  from  all  points 
in  the  Army,  daily  attest  this  fact.  Single  cases  sent  by 
mall,  paid  on  receipt  of  price,  and  25  cents. 
SKATERS  icill  appreciate  this  Case. 

Also,  The  Ridgewood  Smoking  Tobacco, 
Of  superior  quality  and  flavor,  in  packages  to  fill  the 
pouch  (about  a week's  smoking,  $2  25  per  doz  ),  and  larger 
sizes  for  the  General  Trade.  Smokers,  Dealers,  and 
Sutlers  invited  to  call  and  examine  these  Goods.  Circu- 
lars sent  on  order.  A liberal  Discount  to  Dealers. 


receipt  of  $1  25.  A It  Orders  receive  prompt  attention. 
RIDGEWOOD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Office  429  Broadway,  cor.  Howard  Street,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  HARNDEN’S  EXPRESS, 
No.  74  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


J.  W.  EVERETT  &.  CO., 

Will  forward  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  order,  Pho- 
tographs from  life  of  any  of  the  prominent 

Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
Statesmen,  Divines, 

Actors,  Artists, 

Foreign  Celebrities,  Em,  etc. 

20  cents  each.  $1  80  per  dozen.  Free  by  mail. 
Address  

J.  W.  EVERETT  & CO. 

Box  1014.  N.  Y.  City, 

ty  Send  for  a Circular. 


Just  what  every  Family  wants. 
Savage  & Co.'s  No  Chimney  Burner 
for  Hand  Liunps  nnd  lanterns,  bums 
Kerosene  Oil  with  a brilliant  light 
without  chimney,  smoke,  or  odor. 
Saves  25  per  Cent.  Office  202  Fulton 
St,  N.  Y.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for 
circular.  Sample  sent  free  for  50  cts. 
s,  American  Institute  awarded  1st  Pre- 
’ mium  nnd  Medal,  1863. 


EMPLOYMENT 


At  your  own  homes.  Thousands  can  realize  a Hundred 
Dollars  Weekly.— No  utensils  required  except  those  found 
in  every  househould  ; profits  100  per  cent. ; demand  sta- 
ple as  flour.  It  is  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  age.  Full 
particulars  sent  on  receipt  of  two  stamps  for  return  post- 
age. 

Address  C.  MUNRO  BROWN,  74  Bleecker  St.,  N.  Y. 


Union  Playing  Cards. 

Colonel  for  King,  Goddess  of  Liberty  for  Queen,  and  Major 
for  Jack.  52  enameled  cards  to  the  pack.  Ragles,  Shields, 
Stars,  and  Flags  are  the  suits,  and  von  can  play  nil  the  usual 
games.  Two  packs,  in  cases,  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  $1. 
The  usual  discount  to  the  trade.  Send  for  a Circular.  Ad- 
dress AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY, 

455  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  or  165  William  Street,  N.  Y. 


WATCHES 


THE  ARMY. 


Superbly  finished  watch- 
es, the  beauty  of  which  is 
only  equaled  by  their  cheap- 

| ness F.  Y.  Weekly,  July 

If  23d. 

)f  Particularly  valuable  for 
W officers  in  the  army,  and 

§'  travelers Frank  Leslie's, 

Feb.  21. 

i.  Prettiest,  best  and  cheap- 
fi  est  time-pieces  ever  offered. 
JJfr  -N.  Y.  - ' 
m Jan.  10. 


Illustrated  Hews, 


Magic  Time  Observers, 

The  Perfection  of  Mechanism ! 
Being  a Hunting,  or  Open  Face,  or  Lady’s 
or  Gentleman’s  Watch  combined,  with 
Patent  Self-winding  Improvement. 

A most  pleasing  novelty.  One  of  the  prettiest,  most 
convenient,  and  decidedly  the  best  and  cheapest  timepiece 
for  general  nnd  reliable  use  ever  offered.  It  has  within  it 
and  connected  with  its  machinery  its  own  winding  at- 
tachment, rendering  a key  entirely  unnecessary.  The 
cases  of  this  Watch  are  composed  of  two  metals,  the  out- 
er one  being  fine  16  carat  gold.  It  has  the  improved  ruby 
action  lever  movement,  and  is  warranted  an  accurate  time- 
piece. Price,  superbly  engraved,  per  case  of  half  dozen, 
$204.  Sample  watches  in  neat  morocco  boxes,  $35.  If 
sent  by  mail,  the  postage  is  36  cents ; registering,  20  cents. 

Silver  Watches! 

First-Class  Hunting  Time-Pieces. 

FOB  ACCURACY  OF  MOVEMENT,  BEAUTY  OF  MATERIAL, 
AND,  ABOVE  ALL,  CHEAPNESS  IN  PRICE,  THESE 
WATCHES  MUST  IN6URR 

UNIVERSAL  APPROBATION! 

An  imitation  so  faultless  that  it  can  hardly  be  detected 
by  the  most  experienced  judges.  The  material  being  of 
two  metals,  the  outer  one  first  quality  Silver  and  the  in- 
ner one  German  Silver,  it  can  not  be  recognized  by  cut- 
ting or  heavy  engraving,  making  it  not  only  in  appear- 
ance, but  in  durability,  the  best  resemblance  of  Solid 
Sterling  Silver  in  existence. 

The  sale  of  these  watches  in  the  army  is  a source  of 
enormous  profit,  retailing,  as  they  very  readily  do,  at  $25 
and  upward.  Many  hundred  dollars  can  be  made  in  a 
single  pay-day  by  any  one  of  ordinary  business  tact ! 

At  Wholesale  onlyI  In  heavy  hunting  cases,  beau- 
tifully engraved,  white  enamel  dial,  end  fancy  cut  hands, 
in  goodLrunning  order,  by  the  half  dozen,  $66 ; postage, 
$2  38;  registering,  20  cts.  Sold  only  by  the  case.  Can 
be  safely  sent  by  mail. 

*=*’"  TERMS  CASH,  invariably  in  advance.  No 
agents  employed  ; buyers  must  deal  directly  with  us.  If 
money  is  sent  us  by  express  or  mail  in  a registered  letter, 
it  is  at  our  risk  t-  Orders  will  meet  the  most  prompt  and 
faithful  attention. 

HUBBARD  BROS.,  Sole  Importers, 

Broadway,  cor.  Courtlandt  SL,  Few  York. 


To  Compositors.  — Wanted,  three  strictly  first- 
class  Compositors,  used  to  Book-work.  Apply  to  Mr. 
Marsh,  Foreman  of  Harper  & Brothers’  Composing 
Room,  N.  Y. 


Portable  Printing  Offices. 


For  the  Army  and  Navy 
Hospitals,  Merchants, 
Druggists,  and  all  who 
wish  to  print  neatly, 
cheaply,  and  expeditious- 
ly. Circular  sent  free. 
Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c., 
six  cents.  Adams  Press 
Co.,  31  Park  Row,  N.  Y., 
and  35  Lincoln  St.,  Boston. 


Diamond  Parlor  Matches- 

In  Round  and  Slide  Boxes, 

66  Courtlandt  Street,  F.  Y. 


$2  from  20e.  Call  and  examine,  or  ten  samples  sent 
free  by  mail  for  20c.  that  retail  for  $2,  by 

R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


COMPETITION  DEFIED! 


AND  ELEGANT 

TWO  DOLLAR  CHAIN 

We  offer  to  sell  our  WATCH,  which  is  of  tho 
MOST  SUBSTANTIAL  MANUFACTURE,  AN  AC- 
CURATE TIME-KEEPER,  and  in  sterling  Cases, 
Hunting  pattern,  at  the  low  price  of  TEN  DOL- 
DARS. 

Wo  therefbre  recommend  all  wanting  either  an 
OEEIDE,  GOLD  or  SILVER  WATCH,  Hunting 
Cases,  to  remit  us  $10,  when  they  will  receive  a 
handsome  Watch,  selected  by  ourselves,  sent, 
scaled  and  post-paid,  at  our  expense. 

Our  CHAIN  is  the  admiration  of  all  those  who 
have  seen  it.  In  beanty  and  cheapness  it  cannot 
be  surpassed.  ONLY  TWO  DOLLARS. 

Kccollect,  the  OLD  ESTABLISHED  AND 
RELIABLE  AGENCY,  whore  all  orders  are  attend- 
ed to  with  the  utmost  promptitude,  carefulness 
and  accuracy,  and  forwarded  to  tlieir  destination 
in  the  most  compact,  reliable  and  expeditious 
manner. 

Address  THOMAS  OflMSHY 

General  Purchasing  Agent,  86  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 


Cavalry  and  Artillery.. 

Solid  Silver,  $1  25.  Solid  Silver,  $1  25. 


Solid  18  k.  Gold,  $5  00.  Solid  18  k.  Gold,  $5  00. 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  Price.  Also  all  kinds  Corps, 
Co.,  and  Division  Pius,  engraved  to  order,  by  the  single 
one,  100,  or  1000,  and  sene  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
Terms  cash  in  advance.  Send  for  a circular.  Address 
DROWNE  & MOORE, 

Manufacturing  Jewelers,  208  Broadway,  New  York. 

K A MONTH Agents  wanted  to  sell  Sewing  Ma- 

I chines.  We  will  give  a commission  on  all  Ma- 
chines sold,  or  employ  agents  who  will  work  for  the  above 
wages  and  all  expenses  paid.  For  particulars  address 
BOYLAN  & CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


RHEUMATISM. 

Use  the  Eleotro-Metallio  Insoles,  Belts,  and  Arm- 
lf.ts.  They  are  an  infallible  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Cold  Feet,  &c.  Mbttam  & Co.,  No.  429  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Insoles,  $1  per  pair;  Belts,  $3;  Armlets,  $1  60  each. 
Sent  by  mail  for  30  cents  additional. 


HARPER  <fc  BROTHERS 

Have  Just  Published : 

FIVE  YEARS  OF  PRAYER,  with  the  Answers.  By 
Rev  Samuel  Irenes  Prime,  D.D.,  Author  of  “The 
Power  of  Prayer,”  “Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East,” 
“ Life  of  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,"  <fec.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  26. 

Works  by  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

VANITY  FAIR.  A Novel.  With  Blurt -ations.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $2  00. 

THE  NEWCOMES.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 
PENDENNIS. . A Novel.  With  Illustrations.  2 vols. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00. 

THE  VIRGINIANS.  With  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
8 vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  PHILIP.  A Novel.  En- 
gravings. 8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

HENRY  ESMOND.  A Novel.  8vo,  Paper,  r.  - . 

LOVEL  THE  WIDOWER.  A Novel.  With  i.lu  tr  - 
Hons.  8vo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

THE  ROSE  AND  THE  RING.  A Fireside  Pantomime. 

Numerous  Illustrations.  Small  4to,  Cloth,  75  cents. 
THE  GREAT  HOGGARTY  DIAMOND.  A NovcL  8vo, 
Paper,  26  cents. 

ROUNDABOUT  PAPERS.  With  Illustrations.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  25 ; Half  Morocco,  $2  50. 

THE  ENGLISH  HUMORISTS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  25 ; Half  Morocco,  $2  50. 
THE  FOUR  GEORGES.  With  Illustrations.  New  Edi- 
tion. 1-mo,  Cloth,  $1  25;  Half  Morocco,  $2  50. 
Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage-free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

A Splendid  Mother’s  or  Bridal 
Present. 

HARPER’S 

Illuminated  and  Pictorial 


BIBLE. 


Including  the  Apocrypha.  Superbly  embellished  by  over 
Sixteen  Hundred  Illustrations,  exquisitely  engraved  by 
Adams  after  Designs  by  Chapman,  exclusive  of  a Se- 
ries of  Rich  Illuminations  in  Colors,  comprising  Fron- 
tispieces, Presentation  Plate,  Family  Record,  Title- 
pages,  &c.  The  whole  forming  a sumptuous  Folio 
Volume. 

Priors.— Morocco,  gilt  edges,  beveled  and  paneled  sides, 
$25  00 ; Morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  $22  50 ; F ull  Calf,  mar- 
bled edges,  blank  stamped,  $18  00 ; Full  Roan,  marbled 
edges,  $16  00. 

Harper's  Pictorial  Bible  is  printed  from  the  standard 
copy  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  contains  Margin- 
al References,  the  Apocrypha,  a Concordance,  Chronolog- 
ical Table,  List  of  Proper  Names,  General  Index,  Table 
of  Weights,  Measures,  &c.  The  large  Frontispieces, 
Titles  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Family  Record, 
Presentation  I'late,  Historical  Illustrations,  and  Initial 
Letters  to  the  chapters,  Ornamental  Borders,  &c.,  arc  from 
original  designs,  made  expressly  for  this  edition,  by  J.  G. 
Chapman,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  In  addition  to  which, 
there  are  numerous  large  Engravings,  from  designs  by 
distinguished  modem  artists  in  F'rance  and  England ; to 
which  a full  Index  is  given. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York. 
For  sale  by  A.  Williams  & Co.,  Boston;  SMrrn,  En- 
glish & Co.,  Philadelphia ; Cushings  & Bailey,  Balti- 
more; Franck  Taylor,  Washington  ; Robert  Clarke  & 
Co.,  Cincinnati;  Keith  & Woods,  St.  Louis;  S.  C.  Griggs 
4 Co.,  Chicago ; Dawson  & Brothers,  Montreal. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

For  February,  1864. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 00 

An  Extra  Copy , gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers, at  $2  50  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $25  00. 
Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $5  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  over  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  Four  Months ^1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 3 00 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years  ...•••  0 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Ten  Subscribers,  at  $2  50  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $25, 
Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Terms  to  Advertisers Seven'y-five  Cents  per  line 

for  inside,  and  One  Dollar  per  line  for  outside  Adver- 
tisements each  insertion. 

Vols.  I..  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.  and  VII.  for  the  lears 
1857.  1858,  1859,  1SG0,  1S61,  1S69,  and  1863  of  “1IAK- 
!>!■  It'S  WEEKLY,”  handsomely  bound  in  Cloth  extra, 
Pnc,  *5  OOTigtSffl  K&THERS, 


/ERSITY 


MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Wards  Shirts 

SENT  EVERYWHERE 
BY  MAI  Lor  EXPRESS 


UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES  WRINGER 


And  $15  Per  Day  Easy. 

Agents  should  be  careful  in  directing  their  orders  for 
our  Original  and  “ only  Genuine"  Extra  Large  Size  sta- 
tionery Prize  Packages,  which  have  become  fO  popular 
through  the  fine  quality  and  value  of  their  contents.  As 
we  have  several  imitators,  who  copy  our  Styles,  Adver- 
tisements, Premiums,  &c.,  we  are  the  only  manufacturers 
of  the  “ Celebrated  Rickards  Prize  Packages,"  and  none 
are  genuine  unless  bought  direct  from  us.  Wo  still  do 
as  we  hnve  done  for  years  past,  present  free  to  every  one 
who  acts  ns  our  agent  a Fine  Gold  or  Silver  Hunting-Case 
Watch,  “ Genuine  English  Movements,"  and  warranted  a 
correct  time-keeper.  These  watches  are  presented  on  the 
spot  or  sent  with  the  first  order.  No  one  else  docs  this.  A 
single  one  of  our  Wonderful  Packages  contains  more  really 
valuable  articles  than  any  half  dozen  others  ever  sold. 
Among  the  surprising  contents  of  “each  package"  will  be 
found  Fine  Stationery,  Pens,  Pencils,  Envelopes,  Engrav- 
ings, Ladies'  Fashion  Plates,  Designs  for  Needle-work,  Cot- 
tage Keepsakes,  Household  Companions,  Letter-Writer’* 
Instructor,  Parlor  Amusements,  Gent’s  Pocket  Calendar* 
for  1304,  Union  Emblems,  Camp  Companions  for  Soldier*, 
Military  Likenesses,  Games,  Army  Advice.  Hare  Itocipes, 
Many  Ways  to  get  Rich.  Yankee  Notions,  Fancy  Articles, 
Rich  and  Costly  Presentsof  Fashionable  Jewelry,  &c.,  &c., 
all  together  worth  many  dollars,  for  only  25c.  Agents 
make  immense  profits.  100  to  200  per  cent  allowed.  We 
guarantee  smart  agents  can  make  $15  per  day.  Our  reg- 
ular agents  average  that.  Our  Packages  stand  same  a* 
ever,  above  all  others  for  quality  and  quantity  of  contents. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  camp  and  town  in  the  country. 
Goods  sent  safe  to  all  parts  of  the  army.  Send  for  our 
Great  New  Circular  for  1804,  containing  Extra  Premi- 
um inducements,  free.  S.  C.  RICKARDS  & CO.,  102 
Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  Only  Original,  and  Largest  and  Old- 
est Prize  Package  House  in  the  World. 


Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government  Securities, 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FIVE-TWENTY  LOAN, 

No.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


The  north  American  review. 

NO.  CCII. — For  January,  1S64. 

Edited  by  Professor  James  Russell  Lowell  and  Chas. 
Eliot  Norton,  Esq. 

Contents:  Abt.  I.  Life  of  William  H.  Prescott;  II. 
The  Bible  and  Slavery;  III.  The  Ambulance  System; 
IV.  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra;  V.  Immorality  in  Politics; 
VI.  The  Early  Life  of  Governor  Wiuthrop;  VII.  The  San- 
itary Commission ; VIII.  Kenan’s  Life  of  Jesus;  IX  The 
President’s  Policy;  X.  Critical  Notices. 

Article  IX.,  by  Professor  James  Russell  Lowell,  on 
The  President’s  Polio v,  is  thus  spoken  of  by  the  New 
York  Evening  Post. 

t “The  Nobtii  American,  after  this,  should  be  a favorite 
at  the  White  House.  Mr.  Lincoln  will  find,  in  some  of 
the  views  which  this  article  takes  of  his  public  course,  an 
explanation  of  bis  official  acts  quite  as  satisfactory,  prob- 
ably, as  any  which  his  own  dexterity  of  statement,  and 
that  is  not  small,  could  furnish.” 

The  N'oseii  American  Review  is  published  quarterly, 
on  the  first  days  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  in 
nuinbera  of  about  three  hundred  pages  each,  containing 
matter  equal  to  on  ordinary  octavo  volume. 

Terms.  Five  Dollars  a year,  or  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  a number. 

CROSBY  & NICHOLS,  Publishers, 

117  Washington  Street,  Boston.  • 


Volunteers-  Attention !— For  the  derangements 
of  the  system  incidental  to  the  change  of  diet,  Wounds, 
Eruptions,  and  exposures  which  eveiy  Volunteer  is  liable 
to,  there  are  no  remedies  so  safe,  convenient,  and  reliable 
as  HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  AND  OINTMENT,  25  cents 
per  box. 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold-Plated  Watch,  Lever  Cap, 
small  size,  English  Movements , perfect  time-keeper.  Sent 
free  by  mail,  in  neat  case,  for  only  $7.  A Solid  Silver, 
same  as  above,  $7.  Specially  adupted  to  the  ARMY. 

$15  European  Timekeeper.  $15 

A Superb  “ Extra  Rouble  Gold  PI  ted."  engraved  Hunt- 
ing Case  Watch,  Magic  Spring,  “ Genuine  English  Jew- 
eled Movements,"  Independent  Action,  Self  Balance,  cor- 
rect timekeeper,  “ warran'ed  one  year.”  Exact  imitation 
of  a $100  Watch,  used  by  English  Army  Officers.  Sent 
free  by  mail  for  only  $15. 

English  Court  Watch,  for  ladies.  “ Rich  designs, ’’$18 

Genuine  English  Patent  Lever,  full  jeweled,  $25 

Army  Watches  op  all  Descriptions  very  low. 

We  do  not  sell  the  poor  Swiss  Movement  Watches. 
Our  customers  should  beware  of  parties  advertising  in 
imitation  of  us. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper,  of  Aug.  22,  gays: 
“ Messrs.  NORTON  & CO.  have  combined  two  very  de- 
sirable tilings  in  a watch  — cheapness  and  reliability. 
When  it  is  known  that  for  $7  a person  can  have  an  excel- 
lent timekeeper,  there  will  be  greater  punctuality  in  all 
the  affairs  of  life." 

CHAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  88  & 40  Ann  Street,  N.  Y. 


Watches  Given  Away. 

Agents  and  Dealers, look  at  the  Great  Chance  to  make 
Money  we  offer,  by  engaging  in  the  sale  of  our  New  Nov- 
elty Stationery  Prize  Packet.  Only  $15  capital  re- 
quired to  obtain  a Watch,  free,  with  first  order.  We  also 
offer  Splendid  ST^pr.  Enobavingb.  $10  invested  will 
yield  $50.  Never  before  such  inducements  were  offered. 

Full  particulars  in  Circulars,  mailed  free. 

G.  S.  HASKINS  & CO.,  36  Beekman  Street,  N.  Y., 
The  Oldest  Established  Prize  Package  House  in  the  U.  S. 


A REAL  TROUBLE. 

“Thought  it  was  perfectly  horrid!  Yes — and  the  Wretch  said  it  was  time  that  American 
Ladies  of  Taste  made  their  own  Fashions;  and  would  you  believe  it,  Papa  sided  with  him, 
and  Mamma  and  I became  severely  angry,  and  went  to  Bed.” 


A Bad  Breath-— Greatest  Curse  the  human 
family  is  heir  to.  How  many  lovers  it  lias  separated — 
how  many  triend*  forever  parted.  The  subject  is  so  deli- 
cate, your  nearest  friend  will  not  mention  it,  and  you  are 
ignorant  of  the  fact.  To  effect  a radical  cure,  use  the 
“BALM  OF  THOUSAND  FLOWERS"  as  a dentrifice, 
night  and  morning.  It  also  beautifies  the  complexion,  re- 
moving all  ton,  pimples,  and  freckles,  leaving  the  skin 
soft  and  white.  Price  50  cents.  For  sale  by  all  druggists. 

The  Trade  supplied  by  HOWARD,  SANGER  & CO., 
105  and  107  Chambers  Street,  N.  Y.,  and  for  sale  by  all 
Druggists. 


Straight  Hair  made  Wavy!!  without  heat 
ing  it.  by  using  Ivin's  Patent  Hair  Crimpers.  For  sale 
at  Variety  Stores. 


Genuine  Full-Jeweled  American  Le- 
ver Watches,  in  4 Ounce  Coin 
Silver  Hunting  Cases,  Gold  Joints, 
for  $35. 

Also  every  variety  of  good  Watches  at  equally  low  rates. 
All  orders  from  the  Army  must  be  pre-paid,  as  the  Ex- 
press Companies  will  not  take  bills  for  collection  on  soldiers. 

J.  L.  FERGUSON,  Importer  of  Watches. 

208  Broadway  New  York. 


Shults’  Onguent-  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  post- 
paid, for  30  cents.  Address  C.  F SHULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


TheCelebratedCRAIG  MICROSCOPE, 
combining  Instruction  with  Amusement, 
is  mailed,  pre-paid,  for  $2  25 ; or  with  6 
beautiful  Mounted  Objects  for  $3 ; with  24 
Objects,  $5,  by 

IIENRY  CRAIG, 

335  Broadway,  New  York. 

Also,  he  will  mail,  pre-paid,  the  Belle- 
vue, or  Perfected  STEREOSCOPE,  with 
a sliding  Focus  and  Field-Piece-  accommo- 
dating all  eyes,  for  $2  41);  with  12  assorted 
views,  $5.  A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


AGENTS  WANTED  in  every  regiment  and 
garrison,  and  on  board  eveiy  naval  vessel,  to  circulate  the 
U.  S.  ARMY  AND  NAVY  JOURNAL — the  only  paper 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.  For  terras  address  IV.  C.  CHURCH,  192  Broad- 
way, New  York.  See  advertisement  ij^ide. 


GOLD  PENS  AND  CASES 

Retailed  at  wholesale  prices.  14  kt.  Gold  Pen,  Solid 
Silver  Case,  $1  50,  warranted  for  one  year,  guarantee  ac- 
companying each  Pen.  Send  for  a circular.  Pens  re- 
pointed on  receipt  of  35  cenis. 

E.  S.  JOHNSON,  15  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY. 
Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Materials, 

SOI  Broadway,  New  Yorli. 


The  new  Novel,  by  the  author  of  “Neighbor  Jack- 
wood." 


Card  Photographs. 

Our  Catalogue  now  embraces  considerably  over 

FOUR  THOUSAND 

different  subjects,  to  which  additions  are  continually  being 
made  of  Portraits  of  Eminent  Americans,  etc.,  viz. : 

72  Major-Generals,  525  Statesmen, 

190  Brigadier- Generals,  127  Divines, 

259  Colonels,  116  Authors, 

84  Lieut. -Colonels,  30  Artists, 

207  Other  Officers,  112  Stage, 

60  Officers  of  the  Navy,  40  Prominent  Women, 


A Household  Word.— Buy  your  Housekeeping 
Articles  at  BAsSFORD'S, Cooper  Institute,  New  York. 


hJ  GUNS,  PISTOLS, 

Sm.  Military  Goods, 

French  and  English  Fanoy  Goods. 

Also,  a full  assortment  of 

Jet.  Coral,  and  Steel  Goods. 

Schuyler,  Hartley  & Graham, 

19  Maiden  Lane  & 22  John  Street.  N.  Y., 
31  Rue  du  Chateau  d’Eau,  Paris. 
Sands  St.,  Birmingham,  Eng. 


Readymade  or  to  measure,  at  $33,  $39,  and  $45  per doz. 

Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement,  list  of  prices, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars  scut 
free  everywhere. 

FRENCH  FLANNEL  OVERSKIRTS,  $3  00,  $3  75,  and 
$4  50  each ; all  cut  one  yard  long.  A single  shirt  sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  the  cash  and  63  cents  postage  for  each 
shirt. 

S nd  the  size  of  your  neck.  Also 


Ready  at  all  principal  bookstores.  Published  by 
J.  E.  TILTON  & CO.,  Boston. 


Photographic  Albums. 


Office  of  Vermilye  & Co.,  Bankers,) 

No.  44  Wall  Street,  New  York,  Jan.  22, 1864.  / 
TTTE  have  notice  from  the  General  Subscription  Agent 

* ' 5-20  Loan  that  the  whole  amount  of  this  loan  au- 

thorized by  law  has  been  taken  by  subscribers.  We  can 
not,  therefore,  furnish  as  heretofore  the  bonds  at  par  and 
interest. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  fill  orders  for  these  bonds  at 
market  rates,  and  shall  endeavor  to  keep  constantly  on 
hand,  ready  for  immediate  delivery,  a full  assortment. 
We  also  buy  and  sell  nil  kinds  of  Government  Stocks. 
The  new  FIVE  PER  CENT  INTEREST-BEARING 
LEGAL-TENDER  NOTES. 

SIX  PER  CENT  CERTIFICATES  OF  INDEBTED- 
NESS. 

SEVEN-TIIIRTY  TREASURY  NOTES. 

SIX  PER  CENT  COUPON  and  REGISTERED  BONDS 

1881. 

U.  S.  QUARTERMASTERS’  CHECKS. 

• Maturing  Certificates  COLLECTED  or  CASHED  on  fa- 
vorable terms.  VERMILYE  & Co., 


Of  these  we  manufacture  a great  variety,  ranging  in  price 
from  50  cents  to  $50  each. 

Our  ALBUMS  hnve  the  reputation  of  being  superior  in 
beauty  and  durability  to  any  others. 

The  smaller  kinds  can  be  safely  sent  by  mail  at  a post- 
age of  six  cents  per  oz. 

The  more  expensive  can  be  sent  by  express. 


mason  & Hamlin’s 


We  also  keep  a large  assortment  of 

Stereoscopes  and  Stereoscopic  Views 

Our  Catalogue  of  these,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  re- 
ceipt of  Stamp. 

E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY, 

Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Materials, 

501  Broadway,  New  York. 

Friends  or  relatives  of  prominent  military  men  will 
confer  a favor  by  sending  us  their  likenesses  to  copy. 
They  will  be  kept  cnrefully,  and  returned  uninjured. 

tar  FINE  ALBUMS  MADE  TO  ORDER  for  Con- 
gregations to  present  to  their  Paslor,  or  for  other  purposes, 
with  suitable  inscriptions,  &c. 


ENAMELED  WHITE, 

Having  the  appearance  and  comfort  of  linen,  have  been 
worn  in  England  for  the  last  two  years  in  preference  to 
any  other  collar,  as  they  are  readily  cleaned  in  one  min- 
ute with  a sponge. 

To  Military  Men  and  Travellers  they  are  invaluable.  " 

Price  $1  each : sent  by  post  to  any  part  of  the  Union  on 
the  receipt  of  $1 15. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD.  387  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


Learn  to  Skate  in  One  Honr  by  using 
The  American  Parlor 
Or  Floor  Skate. 
Hard  Rubber  Rollers, 
j Anti-friction  Aides. 
Frederick  Stevens, 

vjgjj 'J® 1 -Sf  68  Kilby  Street,  lioston. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE, 


Government  Agents  Five-Twenty  Loan. 


Agents,  male  or  female.  Soldiers,  and  all  having  some 
time  to  spare,  are  particularly  requested,  as  a favor,  to 
send  us  their  address,  and  we  will  send  in  return,  free. 
information  for  which  they  will  be  thankful.  We  offer 
EXTRA  INDUCEMENTS,  From  $6  to  $15  per  day  ABOVE  EX- 
PENSES. We  want  addresses  from  every  county  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  from  every  regiment  in  the  Army.  Address 
in  full,  RICHARDS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  Street,  Box 
3131,  N.  Y. 


CABINET  ORGANS 

FOR  FAMILIES,  CHURCHES,  AND  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS;  ADAPTED  TO  SECULAR  AND  SACRED 
MUSIC. 

A great  improvement  upon  the  Melodeon,  Harmone- 
um,  &c.  Recommended  as  the  best  instruments  of  their 
class  in  the  world  by  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  most 
eminent  musicians  in  the  country.  Prices  $85,  f$100, 
$135,  $165,  to  $5-0.  Illustrated  catalogues,  with  full  de- 
scriptions, sent  free.  Address  MASON  BROTHERS, 
New  York,  or  MASON  & HAMLIN,  Boston. 


Dyspepsia  Tablets, 

For  Indigestion,  Heartburn,  Ac.,  manufactured  only  by 
8.  G.  WELLING,  and  sold  by  druggists  generally.  50 
cents  per,  box.  Depot  No.-2(>7  Centre  M.,  New  York, 
second  floor.  Sent  free  by  mail  for  65  cents. 


OVER  50  000  SOLD  IN  1863. 

BOTH  SELF-ADJUSTING  AND  ADJUSTABLE. 

The  only  wringer  with  the  patent 

COG-W1IKEL  REGULATOR, 
which  positively  prevents  the  rolls  from 

BREAKING  OR  TWISTING  ON  TIIE  SHAFT. 

A GOOD  CANVASSER  WANTED 
in  every  town.  We  offer  liberal  inducements,  and  guar- 
antee the  exclusive  sale. 

Descriptive  circular  sent  free 

R.  C.  BROWNING,  No.  347  Broadway,  New  York. 


American 


coU-aASi 


Remington’s 


The  Cheapest  Watches  in 


The  only  enameled  “Tam-over"  Collar  made  in  met- 
als. Send  $1  for  a “Turn-over"  or  75  cents  for  a “Chok- 
er," to  Box  5173  , and  receive  it  by  ret  urn  mail.  Ameri- 
can enameled  Metallic  Collar  Co.,  94  Fine  St.,  N.  Y. 


$2  t0  $5  a day  .'—Agents  wanted,  local  or  traveling, 
everywhere.  Business  honorable,  easy,  and  attractive. 
Article  quick  sale  to  citizen  or  soldier,  and  alike  useful 
to  man,  woman  or  child.  Particulars  sent  free,  or  box 
samples  by  mail  for  31  cents.  Address 

A.  J.  IIESTOR,  245  Main  Street.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Fogg’s  Double-Action  Patent  Lever 

SKATE  BUCKLE, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  on  Strap",  at  wholesale,  by 


ARMY  and  navy 

/if  REVOLVER. 

Approved  by  the  Government. 

Warranted  superior  to  any  other  Pistol  of  the  kind. 
Also  Pocket  and  Bolt  Revolvers.  Sold  by  the  Trade  gen- 
erally. 

D.  REMINGTON  & SONS, 

fflfeH.Y) 


t ] P.  GROTEU  Mamifnc- 

Bill!  r i,IU~:it<‘llc.  Pool  Bal'ls 
Ten  Pin  Balls  and  Pins, 
— Kyat  J&fW  » Checks  in  great  variety.  Mnr- 

r'  and  all  other  kind  of  Ivory 

Goods,  wholesale  and  retail.  Al-o  Manufacturer  and  Im- 
porter of  Cues,  Cue  Leather,  Chalk,  A a The  onlyplace 


Splendid  Solid  Silver  Hunting-Cased 
Watches,  fine  English  and  American 
Movements. 

11,  15,  25,  and  35  Dollars. 

See  our  Advertisement  on  Page  111.  Send  for  circular. 
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the  Year  ISO 4.  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for -the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


GOD  BLESS  YOU,  SOLDIER! 

God  bless  you,  soldier! — when  our  sky 
Was  heavy  with  impending  woes, 

When  traitors  raised  the  battle-cry, 

When  fear  met  fear  in  every  eye, 

You  rushed  to  meet  our  foes. 

God  bless  you,  soldier! — when  our  light 
Of  hope  grew  dim  and  courdge  waned, 
When  freedom  veiled  her  face  from  sight, 
Your  valor  dashed  away  the  night, 

And  morning  clear  remained. 

God  bless  you,  soldier! — scarred  and  worn, 
Wearied  with  marchings,  watchings,  pain, 
All  battle-stained  and  battle-torn, 

Bravely  have  all  your  tasks  been  borne, 

You  have  not  fought  in  vain. 

God  bless  you,  soldier! — think  not  we 
Alone  revere  and  bless  your  name, 

For  million?  now  and  yet  to  be, 

Millions  your  arm  has  rendered  free, 

Shall  sing  your  deeds  and  fame. 

God  bless  you,  soldier! — when  the  air 
Grows  heavy  with  the  battle’s  roar, 
Sheltered  beneath  His  love  and  care, 

May  Victory  with  her  garlands  rare 
Adorn  you  evermore. 

God  bless  you,  soldier  I — when  the  dove 
Of  peace  the  Eagle’s  nest  shall  share, 

With  home  and  hearts  made  warm  with  love, 
With  joys  below — with  joys  above, 

God  bless  you  here  and  there! 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Saturday,  February  20,  1864. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  OPPOSITION. 

THERE  are  several  members  of  Congress 
who  please  themselves  by  asserting  that 
they  constitute  a healthy  constitutional  opposi- 
tion to  the  Government,  and  who  insist  that  it 
is  wrong  to  call  them  unpatriotic,  merely  be- 
cause they  do  not  approve  the  method  and  pol- 
icy of  the  Administration  in  conducting  the 
war.  They  protest  that  the  Admiftistration  is 
not  the  Government,  and  that  they  may  censure 
all  its  acts  without  being  justly  liable  to  be 
called  traitors. 

The  reply  to  this  specious  strain  is  very  sim- 
ple. The  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
defending  its  existence  against  an  able  and  des- 
perate rebellion.  The  Constitution  confers  upon 
that  Government  every  power  whatever  which  is 
necessary  to  its  maintenance.  It  may,  in  the 
last  extremity,  wage  war,  and  whatever  is  law- 
ful in  war  is  lawful  for  that  Government.  That 
extremity  is  now  reached,  and  we  are  at  war ; 
consequently  no  measure  of  legitimate  warfare 
can  be  censured  as  unconstitutional.  It  can 
not,  for  instance,  be  urged  that,  as  the  Consti- 
tution declares  that  no  man  shall  lose  life  or 
property  without  due  course  of  law,  therefore  no 
rebel  shall  be  shot  and  no  rebel’s  stores  seized. 
The  only  point  of  debate  is  the  practical  wisdom 
of  certain  measures  for  prosecuting  the  war.  Is 
it  good  policy  ? that  is  the  question ; not,  is  it 
constitutional  ? For  what  rights  have  traitors 
under  the  Constitution  ? The  life  of  every  one 
of  them  is  constitutionally  forfeited. 

Now  to  oppose  the  war,  under  whatever  pre- 
text, is  to  favor  the  rebellion,  and  compass  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government.  Is,  then,  en- 
couragement to  the  rebellion  a legitimate  con- 
stitutional opposition?  We  do  not  speak  of  the 
t honesty  of  men  who  take  this  course,  we  are 
considering  the  excuse  by  which  they  justify  it. 
Their  course  leads  of  necessity,  if  they  can  per- 
suade the  country  that  the  war  is  wrong,  to  a 
counter-revolution  and  the  success  of  rebellion. 
Do  they  suppose  that  to  be  a sound  and  healthy 
opposition  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  ? 

Of  course  we  know  that  they  claim  to  be  as 
good  war  men  as  any  body.  They  are,  first,  in 
favor  of  the  war ; and,  second,  they  are  opposed 
to  prosecuting  it.  Try  the  quality  of  their  war 
feeling  by  their  record?  Suppose  the  Govern- 
ment to-day  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  this  party 
in  Congress.  Would  they  continue  the  war  or 
attempt  to  negotiate?  Look  at  the  leaders,  who 
supply  its  arguments  and  philosophy,  and  direct 
its  action.  They  are  such  men  as  Vallandigham, 
William  B.  Reed,  Horatio  Seymour,  George  W. 
Woodward,  and  Fernando  Wood.  Other  than 
the  party  which  votes  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  these  leaders,  there  is  no  serious  oppo- 
sition to  the  Government.  And  what  these 
lenders  believe  is  known  to  the  whole  country. 
They  are  of  opinion  that  the  difficulty  should  be 
settled  by  negotiation  and  compromise.  That 
is  to  say,  they  do  not  oppose  the  method  and 
policy  of  the  Government  in  waging  the  war, 
but  they  are  opposed  to  the  war  itself.  Wood 
says  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a War  Dem- 
ocrat. Their  opposition,  therefore,  is  neither 
Constitutional  nor  legitimate.  For  they  propose 
to  treat  with  citizens  who  refuse  by  force  to  obev 
the  laws,  and  their  demand  is  simply  that  the 
absolute  authority  of  the  Government  shall  be 
overthrown.  This  is  practically  the  ground  of 
the  whole  opposition  - 'Ifhey  voted 


Commissioners  to  Richmond,  by  not  voting  to 
lay  it  upon  the  table.  Failing  to  carry  the  de- 
struction of  the  Government  by  a direct  vote, 
they  struggle  in  every  way  to  thwart  and  per- 
plex its  movements.  They  are  aiming  to  retard 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  so  they  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  rebels,  who  hope  by  prolonging 
it  to  weary  the  loyal  States  and  create  a reaction. 
That  these  men  are  in  a hopeless  and  futile  mi- 
nority in  Congress,  as  they  are  in  the  country, 
does  not  lessen  the  shame  of  their  conduct  nor 
the  scorn  in  which  history  will  hold  them.  They 
will  not  be  recorded  as  a legitimate  opposition 
who  saved  civil  liberty.  They  will  be  known 
as  political  parricides  to  whom  power,  not  malice, 
was  wanting. 


A SHORT  SERMON  UPON  A 
RECENT  TEXT. 

Whether  political  differences  should  affect 
social  intercourse  is  an  old  question  which  is 
asked  and  pondered  much  in  these  days.  But 
that  they  always  have  done  so,  is  not  a question. 
The  history  of  the  old  Federalists  and  Demo- 
crats suffices  to  answer  it  in  this  country. 

But  however  foolish  and  unnecessary  it  may 
seem  for  a free-trader  to  refuse  to  dine  with  a 
protectionist,  or  the  friend  of  a bank  to  decline 
to  dance  at  the  ball  of  its  enemy,  we  can  not 
forget  that  at  the  present  time  civil  war  rages, 
and  the  proper  amenities  of  peace  are  not  to  be 
expected.  President  Washington  was  a Fed- 
eralist and  Jefferson  a Democrat ; and  it  would 
have  been  very  foolish  for  his  Excellency  upon 
that  ground  to  decline  to  invite  Jefferson  to  his 
house.  But  would  General  Washington  have 
invited  Benedict  Arnold  to  his  table,  or  any 
man*  whom  he  knew  to  sympathize  with  Arnold, 
or  indirectly  to  help  him  ? 

The  case  is  not  different  now.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  a man  who  gives  his  fortune  and  his 
wisdom  to  the  country,  and  whose  sons  are  killed 
by  traitors  in  battle.  And  next  door  to  him 
lives  a man  who  virtually  excuses  the  treason, 
and  thwarts  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to 
subdue  the  traitors.  Can  the  first  man  see  in 
the  second  any  thing  else  than  an  accessory  to 
the  murder  of  his  children?  Can  the  second 
man  justly  complain  of  political  intolerance  and 
fanaticism  upon  the  part  of  the  first?  Is  not 
the  avoidance  of  the  second  by  the  first  a simple 
instinct?  He  need  not  assault  him,  he  need 
not  insult  him;  but  can  he  possibly  hobnob 
with  him  upon  the  ground  that  they  honestly 
dissent  and  must  agree  to  differ  ? 

Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Hayne  might  have  re- 
tired from  the  Capitol  to  dine  together  after  the 
one  had  utterly  demolished  the  other  in  a polit- 
ical debate.  But  is  civil  war  a political  debate  ? 
If  Mr.  Hayne  had  left  the  Senate  Chamber, 
raised  the  flag  of  revolt,  and  shoOlr.  Webster’s 
son  to  the  heart,  is  it  a great  pit^hat  Mr.  Web- 
ster should  have  carried  political  differences  so 
far  as  to  be  unwilling  to  request  the  honor  of 
Mr.  Hayne’s  company  to  supper  ? In  a civil 
war  men  must  be  judged  and  treated  according 
to  the  colors  they  show.  If  they  choose  thq 
enemy’s  color  they  must  expect,  and  they  ought 
to  receive,  the  treatment  of  an  enemy.  If  you 
would  shake  hands  with  Judah  Benjamin  you 
will  not  recoil  from  Judah  Benjamin’s  abettors. 
But  if  you  think  that  Jefferson  Davis  is  justly 
responsible  for  the  blood  that  desolates  the  land, 
how  can  you  affect  indifference  toward  those 
who  virtually  befriend  him  ? 

Clearly,  when  political  differences  have  ended 
in  civil  war,  no  earnest,  devoted  man,  upon  one 
side  or  the  other,  will  wish  to  associate  familiar- 
ly either  with  those  who  are  so  shallow  as  not  to 
feel  the  terrible  reality  of  the  condition,  or  those 
whoso  sympathies  belong  to  the  party  which  he 
opposes  with  arms. 


at  the  very  outset  for  Wood’s  proposition  to  send  ! said  Governor  Sevmour. 
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MASKS  AND  FACES. 

Mr.  Pruyn,  representative  from  the  Albany 
District  of  this  State,  in  his  maiden  speech  in 
Congress,  said  that  his  party  had  a right  to  re- 
quire that  the  Administration  shdtild  be  faithful 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  But 
he  might  justly  have  claimed  more.  He  might 
have  truly  declared  that  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  had  the  same  right,  and  ought  to 
insist  that  the  Constitution  be  respected.  And 
then  he  might  fairly  have  gone  a step  further, 
and  announced  that  if  the  President,  as  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Government,  trans- 
cended his  constitutional  powers,  he  ought  to  be 
impeached  and  punished. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  Mr.  Pruyn, 
nor  any  citizen  or  party,  has  the  right  to  hold 
that  every  law  of  Congress  and  act  of  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  be  considered  unconstitutional 
until  some  court  has  declared  otherwise.  The 
policy  of  the  party  with  which  Mr.  Pruyn  allies 
himself  proceeds  upon  the  ground  that  Congress 
and  the  Administration  are  to  be  held  guilty 
until  they  prove  their  innocence.  The  whole 
burden  of  the  speeches  which  inflamed  the  mob 
and  led  to  the  riots  of  last  summer — apart  from 
their  mean  appeals  to  ignorance  and  passion — 
was  that  the  draft  was  unconstitutional.  What 
followed,  what  was  intended  to  follow,  in  an 
ignorant  mind  ? That  the  law  might  be  justly 
resisted.  “ We  think  the  law  unconstitutional,’’ 
Is  it  unreasonable 
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I that  we  should  wish  to  have  a decision  upon 
that  point  ?”  Not  at  all ; if  you  will  make  your 
case  and  bring  it  to  a court  of  sufficient  author- 
ity. Any  man  in  the  land  has  the  right  to  ques- 
tion the  Constitutionality  of  any  law,  and  to 
bring  it  to  the  test  of  a ’acision,  but  he  has  no 
right  meanwhile  to  disi  ey  the  law  or  to  en- 
courage others  to  disobey  it.  Still  less  has  he 
the  right  to  assume  that  every  act  of  an  Admin- 
istration which  he  does  not  like  is  unconstitu- 
tional. For  if  this  were  so,  it  would  be  the 
manifest  duty  of  Congress  and  of  the  Executive 
to  submit  every  act  and  law  to  the  dictum  of  the 
court  before  it  could  be  considered  valid ; in 
which  case  “ the  co-ordinate  powers”  of  the  Gov- 
ernment disappear,  and  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent become  mere  functionaries  of  a court. 

The  object,  as  every  intelligent  citizen  will 
see,  of  this  incessant  effort  to  delay  and  thwart 
the  operations  of  the  Government,  is  to  prolong 
the  war,  weary  public  patience,  create  popular 
disgust,  and  thereby  open  the  chance  for  return 
to  political  power  of  the  remains  of  the  party 
which  administered  the  Government  while  the 
conspiracy  was  ripening  that  has  now  burst 
into  deadly  war.  Nor  will  it  be  forgotten  that 
these  remains  of  the  party,  which  are  now,  un- 
der the  old  party  name,  seeking  for  restoration, 
were  the  very  part  of  that  party  which  most 
steadfastly  and  insultingly  palliated  and  ex- 
cused the  rebels,  and  counted  upon  the  success 
of  the  conspiracy.  These  gentlemen  have  kept 
bad  company  too  long.  The  louder  they  cry 
“Constitution”  the  more  clearly  the  people  of 
the  country  remember  that  under  the  same  cry 
they  connived  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  winked  at  infamy.  They  will  live  to 
learn  that  the  Constitution  is  perfectly  compe- 
tent to  save  the  Government  and  take  eare  of  its 
enemies. 


GENERAL  GRANT. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Congressional  caucus 
of  the  opponents  of  the  Administration  is  consider- 
ing the  policy  of  ascertaining  if  General  Grant  will 
consent  to  stand  as  a candidate  for  the  Presidency 
against  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  fact,  of  itself,  shows  their 
conscious  desperation,  for  General  Grant  is  about 
as  good  a representative  of  their  views  and  sympa- 
thies as  Mr.  Lincoln  himself.  He  is  a man  unre- 
servedly devoted  to  the  war — brave,  simple,  suc- 
cessful— but  should  he  unfortunately  consent  to  al- 
low his  name  to  be  used  at  this  time,  we  shall  have 
practically  lost  the  services  of  our  most  conspicu- 
ous General ; for  from  that  moment  he  will  be  fight- 
ing for  the  Presidency  and  not  for  the  country. 
And  what  fighting  for  the  Presidency  is  we  have 
seen  in  the  career  of  General  M’Clellan. 

Besides,  General  Grant  is  not  likely  to  forget 
what  every  body  else  remembers — that  the  military 
chieftains  who  have  been  raised  to  the  Presidency 
have  been  elected  long  after  their  campaigns  were 
ended.  Taylor  and  Jackson  and  Harrison  had  long 
sheathed  the  sword  when  they  were  summoned  to 
the  White  House.  But  General  Grant  is  still  en- 
gaged in  an  unfinished  war,  and  Shakespeare  long 
ago  sang : 

“The  mighty  warrior  famous&d  for  fight, 

After  a thousand  victories  once  foiled. 

Is  from  the  lists  of  honor  mz£d  quite, 

And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  which  he  toiled." 

Should  any  great  disaster  befall  the  army  of  the 
West  before  the  election,  what  would  be  the  polit- 
ical chances  of  its  General?  And  is  it  not  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  he  would  avoid  such  danger  to 
himself  by  saving  his  army  from  the  risk  ? If  any 
thing  could  prevent  Grant's  moving  upon  the  ene- 
my's works  it  would  be  his  nomination  at  this  time 
for  the  Presidency. 

Probably  there  is  no  man  in  the  country  who  has 
so  clear  a conviction  of  this  truth  as  General  Grant 
himself.  And  if  we  should  hear  that  the  nomina- 
tion had  been  offered  him  and  accepted,  we  are  very 
sure  that  the  regret  of  the  country  would  be  equal 
to  its  surprise — not  that  a thoroughly  loyal  support- 
er of  the  policy  of  the  war  was  nominated  for  the 
Presidency,  but  that  the  great  army  of  the  West 
with  its  Captain  had  been  paralyzed. 


THE  SOLDIERS’  VOTE. 

The  other  day  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
Mr.  Myers,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  that  Judge  Wood- 
ward, of  that  State,  late  candidate  for  Governor, 
was  opposed  to  the  soldiers  voting.  Mr.  Stiles,  of 
the  same  State,  rose  to  correct  him,  saying  that 
Judge  Woodward  was  willing  that  the  soldiers 
should  vote  if  they  came  home!  Generous  man! 
He  was  willing  that  the  whole  Pennsylvania  force 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  army;  and  as  the 
Ohio  and  other  Western  elections  occurred  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  willing  that  the  forces  of  those 
States  also  should  be  withdrawn  for  the  same  pur- 
pbse.  That  is  to  say,  the  kind  man  and  loyal  pa- 
triot was  perfectly  willing  the  soldiers  should  vote, 
provided  that  the  method  of  voting  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  help  the  rebels. 

The  reader  will  remembeT  that  just  at  the  time 
of  the  Pennsylvania  election  Lee  was  advancing 
and  threatening  Meade.  The  rebel  newspapers  had 
openly  wished  for  the  success  of  Judge  Woodward’s 
friends  as  an  assistance  to  the  rebellion.  His  elec- 
tion would  have  been  hailed  by  all  the  enemies  of 
the  Government  as  a sign  of  the  yielding  spirit  of 
the  people,  and  the  bells  of  Richmond  would  have 
rung  for  joy.  Suppose  his  plan  had  been  adopted, 
and  the  soldiers  called  homo  to  vote.  They  might 
have  defeated  him  even  more  signally  than  he  was 
defeated ; but  if,  by  the  consequent  weakening  of 
the  army,  Lee  had  won  a victory  in  Virginia,  the 
rebel  joy  would  have  bee»tlie  same. 

To  insist  that  the  soldiers  shall  vote  only  upon 
condition  of  their  coming  home  is  to  propose  that 
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the  army  be  virtually  disbanded  from  time  to  time. 
That  is  a proposition  which  it  seems  hardly  possible 
that  any  faithful  friend  of  the  Government  should 
support;  and  yet  it  was  in  favor  of  its  author  that 
General  M'Clcllan  wrote  a letter  upon  the  eve  of 
the  election.  Is  it  surprising  that  Mr.  Cox,  of  Ohio, 
the  nextfriendof  Vallandigham,  when  he  was  proph- 
esying the  election  of  that  noble  patriot  as  Governor 
of  the  State,  declared  that  two  hundred  thousand 
Ohioans  would  escort  him  from  the  frontier,  and 
that  in  1864,  “with  Seymour  orM‘Clellan”as  Pres- 
ident, all  would  be  sure?  I Vhat  would  bo  sure? 
Merely  that  the  bells  of  Richmond  would  ring  for 
joy. 

The  Union  soldiers  are  merely  citizens  of  the 
United  States  fighting  for  their  country  and  ita 
Government:  shall  their  patriotism  and  self-sacri- 
fice disfranchise  them  ? Shall  every  loyal  man  who 
volunteers  and  marches  to  battle  understand  that 
his  going  has  practically  strengthened  the  friends 
of  the  enemy  behind  him  ? Suppose  that  the  loyal 
voters  enlist,  and  the  disloyal  and  their  friends  stay 
at  home  and  elect  a State  Government  which  re- 
quires the  soldiers  to  return.  Is  it  not  a question 
whether  they  have  not  done  more  harm  than  good 
bv  going  ? And  do  Judge  Woodward  and  his  friends 
suppose  that  the  soldiers  do  not  see  and  understand 
it? 


A RULE  THAT  WORKS  ONE  WAY 
ONLY. 

Mr.  Calhoun’s  famous  dogma  of  sovereign  State 
rights  was  adopted  and  defended  with  a view  to  the 
contingency  of  disunion.  It  was  an  adroit  appeal 
to  pride  which  has  proved  as  strong  as  Calhoun 
hoped.  It  was  the  argument  of  the  rebels  for  se- 
cession, and  of  their  Northern  allies  for  letting  them 
go.  In  the  South  it  declared  that  the  Constitu- 
tion was  a treaty  among  equal  sovereign  States, 
and  that  any  one  might  withdraw  at  its  option.  In 
the  North  it  asserted  that  the  national  Government 
had  no  right  “to  coerce  States,”  and  could  not  pre- 
vent its  own  destruction.  In  both  it  did  the  work 
it  was  designed  to  do — it  connived  at  the  helpless 
ruin  of  the  Government. 

But  of  our  pleasant  vices  the  gods  make  whips  te 
scourge  us.  State  sovereignty  was  an  admirable 
doctrine  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Union ; 
but  when  it  threatens  the  Confederacy  its  own 
friends  howl.  Sauce  for  the  goose,  it  seems,  is  not 
sauce  for  the  gander.  North  Carolina,  according 
to  the  State-rights  doctors,  had  a perfect  right  to 
secede  from  the  Union;  but  to  mention  secession 
from  the  Confederacy  is  in  their  opinion  infamy 
itself.  The  Wilmington  Journal,  one  of  the  most 
virulent  State-rights  papers,  exclaims:  “ The  man 
who  would  strike  down  the  Confederacy,  while  at 
the  same  time  professing  extravagant  and  exclusive 
veneration  for  and  devotion  to  North  Carolina,  de- 
ceives, and  deceives  for  a purpose.  The  thing 
ought  to  mark  its  own  reprobatien,  and  this  repro- 
bation ought  farther  to  be  stamped  so  plainly  by 
public  opinion  that  the  hypocritical  cant  would  for 
very  shame’s  sake — if  shame  be  left  with  such  men 
— be  silenced  forever.” 

If  the  word  Confederacy  be  changed  to  Union 
there  is  no  more  wholesome  doctrine  than  this. 
But  it  was  just  as  true  before  North  Carolina 
plunged  into  the  pit  as  it  is  now,  and  its  condemna- 
tion is  just  as  applicable  to  Copperheads  at  the 
North  now  as  it  always  was  to  secessionists  at  the 
South.  


COMMON  SENSE. 

Mr.  Thomas  Barnks,  a member  of  the  British 
Parliament,  lately  made  a speech  to  his  constitu- 
ents, in  which  he  said  a great  many  sensible  things. 
One  of  them  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  us  at  this 
time.  In  December,  1862,  he  bought  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  Jamaica  and  confided  it  to  an  agent 
who  believed  in  freedom  for  the  cultivation  of  cot- 
ton. He  paid  cash  wages,  and  the  first  week  fifty 
negroes  applied  for  work,  next  week  fifty  more,  and 
then  two  hundred  and  thirty.  They  worked  most 
willingly,  so  much  so  that  frequently  a hundred  ap- 
plicants were  turned  away ; and  in  one  year  they 
had  cleared,  fenced,  and  planted  two  hundred  and 
ten  acres  of  cotton,  of  which  Mr.  Barnes  laid  sam- 
ples upon  the  table  before  him. 

“This,”  says  the  London  S})ectator,  “is practical 
sense ; but  it  is  odd  that  such  an  illustration  should 
be  necessary  to  convince  an  English  audience  that 
a negro,  like  every  body  else,  works  hard  whenever 
it  is  made  worth  his  while.  Nobody  ever  saw  an 
Englishman  working  until  that  point  had  been  set- 
tled.”   


A SIGN  OP  THE  TIMES. 

A very  remarkable  sermon  was  preached  on  the 
last  Thanksgiving-day  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  in  Philadelphia,  by  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  and  was  immediately  request- 
ed for  publication  by  more  than  sixty  gentlemen 
who  represent  the  most  substantial  and  truly  con- 
servative sentiment  of  that  city.  The  sermon  is  re- 
markable because  Philadelphia  is  a city  which  trade 
and  social  ties  had  peculiarly  bound  to  the  South ; 
and  because  the  Episcopal  Church  has  been  very 
slow  as  a body  to  discuss  any  social  or  political 
question  whatever.  But  in  this  discourse  there  is  a 
glowing  exaltation  of  feeling,  a fervent  plainness 
of  speech,  which  is  a natural  and  beautiful  tribute 
to  the  cause,  and  a touching  illustration  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  preacher. 

It  is  a sermon  upon  the  mercies  of  Reoccnpation. 
Its  controlling  thought  is  that  the  Divine  mercies  are 
always  “ of  the  character  of  a reoccupation  of  seme 
province  of  mercy  which  has  been  inhabited  before, 
but  onljj  partially  realized  and  enjoyed.  ” Thus  the 
race  begins  in  Paradise ; is  not  fit  for  it ; falls  out, 
and  must  struggle  back.  The  child  starts  with  un- 
realized purity  of  character,  goes  astray,  and  must 
finally,  if  he  would  be  happy,  become  as  a little 
child  again.  The  preacher  then  pursues  his  idea 
into  fTie<  national  [busings,  of  reoccupation : first, 
that  of  territory ; second,  that  of  the  principles  and 
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fundamental  truths  of  the  Government.  And  here, 
of  course,  he  presently  comes  to  the  fundamental 
principle  of  human  rights,  personal  liberty.  In  its 
discussion  Mr.  Brooks  says: 

“ Christianity,  I believe,  will  never  cease  to  sorrow  that 
tl.e  Church  of  Christ  was  led,  and  not  leading,  in  the  cru- 
sade ngainst  human  slavery  in  the  United  States 

1 rejoice  In  this  last  struggle,  whereby  it  is  fighting  its 
way  into  its  dishonored  grave,  of  that  old  miserable  creat- 
ure, the  most  foolish  of  all  follies,  if  it  had  not  been  the 
most  impious  of  all  impieties,  which  has  been  dignified  so 
many  yeara  with  the  name  of  ‘ The  Bible  Argument  for 
Slavery.'"  [Alas,  J.  H.  Vermont !]  “ I can  not  tell  you 
half  my  Joy— some  of  you  will  understand  it  by  your  own 
—when  in  this  most  conservative  of  all  conservatisms  the 
Episcopal  Church,  the  reassertlon  by  a Bishop  of  this  same 
eld  so-called  Bible  Argument  for  Slavery  stirred  the  min- 
istry of  this  diocese  to  an  utterance  which  no  man  can 
mistake  of  utter  enmity  to  slavery,  and  whatever  has  any 
thing  to  do  with  it." 

This  is  but  one  of  the  mercies  of  reoccupation 
mentioned  by  the  preacher,  who  well  says  that  we 
are  not  now  to  thank  God  for  the  Revolutionary 
days,  since  our  own  are  the  memorable  days  of 
American  history.  The  discourse  is  an  event,  as 
well  as  a sermon,  and  merits  the  meditation  of  ev- 
ery thoughtful  citizen. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

Skitate. — February  8.  A letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War  relative  to  military  orders  concerning  elections  in 
Border  States  was  referred  to  Military  Committee. — Sev- 
eral  memorials,  petitions,  and  resolutions  of  no  general 
Importance  were  presented  and  referred — The  Judiciary 
Committee,  having  reported  that  Mr.  Hale,  in  acting  as 
compel  in  certain  cases,  had  violated  no  law  or  rule,  were 
discharged  from  farther  consideration  of  the  subject — The 
Revenue  bill  was  taken  up,  and  an  amendment  imposing 
a duty  of  60  cents  per  gallon  on  all  spirits  sold  or  distilled, 
and  removed  for  consumption  before  July  1,  was  adopted. 

— Mr.  Wade  introduced  a bill  repealing  the  acts  allowing 
goods  to  be  imported  into  and  exported  from  Canada  through 
the  United  States  free  of  duty.— The  bill  providing  for  a 

uniform  ambulance  system  was  passed. February  4.  A 

memorial  was  presented  and  referred  asking  for  aid  to  pro- 
mote the  emigration  of  skilled  labor  into  Missouri — Mr. 
Lane  reported  bill  setting  apart  a portion  of  Texas  for  cit- 
izens of  Kansas The  President  was  asked,  if  consistent 

with  the  public  interest,  to  furnish  information  in  regard 
to  the  Reciprocity  treaty  with  the  Sandwich  Islands : this 
he  subsequently  declined  to  do— Resolution  passed  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  as  auction  the  pub- 
lic books  and  documents  in  his  custody. — The  bill  equal- 
izing the  pay  of  soldiers  was  taken  up.  Mr.  Fessenden 
Opposed  the  retrospective  feature  of  the  bill,  though  he 
was  in  favor  of  hereafter  paying  colored  troops  the  same 
as  whites.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Pomeroy,  and  Lane  of  Kan- 
sas advocated  the  retrospective  character  of  the  bill  as  a 
matter  of  right  and  justice.  Mr.  Wilson  said  there  were 
about  60,000  colored  soldiers,  mostly  enlisted  within  the 
last  six  mouths.  It  was  stated  that  the  retrospective  feat- 
ure of  the  bill  would  involve  an  expense  of  a million  and 
a half  of  dollars.— The  Internal  Revenue  bill  came  up; 
Mr.  Ileudrlcks  moved  aQ  amendment  fixing  the  tax  on 
distilled  spirits  at  40  cents.  He  claimed  that  so  high  a 
tax  upon  an  article  produced  mainly  In  the  Northwest  was 
unjust  to  that  section.  Mr.  Fessenden  replied  that  we 
should  tax  an  article  to  obtain  revenue  a?  much  as  it  would 
bear.  Liquor  would  bear  the  tax  imposed  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  no  matter  where  the  article  was  produced, 
the  tax  fell  upon  the  consumer.  In  England  the  tax  was 
double  that  imposed  by  the  bill.  The  amendment  was  re- 
jected ; and  the  bill  as  amended  by  the  Finance  Committee 
was  passed,  the  tax  being  60  cents  a gallon— Adjourned 

till  Monday,  Feb.  8. February  8.  Mr.  Sumner  presented 

petitions  from  persons  of  African  descent,  praying  for  the 
privilege  of  voting.  He  said  that  in  the  last  Congress  he 
had  presented  a similar  petition,  which  was  referred  to  a 
Committee  of  which  Mr.  John  Y.  Mason,  now  a rebel,  was 
chairman,  who  moved  that  it  be  returned  to  the  parson 
presenting  it ; that  motion  remains  upon  the  records  un- 
acted upon. — A petition  was  presented  from  citizens  of 
Kentucky  praying  for  compensation  for  losses  occasioned 
by  the  rebel  invasion : laid  over. — Resolutions  cf  the  legis- 
lature of  Kansas,  asking  for  indemnification  for  losses  oc- 
casioned by  rebel  raids,  and  a petition  from  volunteers  who 
enlisted  in  the  autnmn  of  186-2,  asking  for  the  bounty  of 
$25,  were  presented  and  referred— Mr.  Sumner  introduced 
a bill  repealing  all  lawB  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves, 
and  another  securing  perfect  equality  before  the  law  in 
United  States  courts,  and  providing  against  the  exclusion 
of  witnesses  on  account  of  coior. — He  also  introduced  a 
series  of  seven  resolutions  to  the  following  effect:  (L) 
That  the  rebellion  is  an  attempt  to  found  a wicked  power 
on  the  Institution  of  slavery,  and  is  (imply  slavery  in  arms. 
(2.)  That  the  rebellion  can  not  be  crushed  without  crash- 
ing slavery,  and  slavery  can  not  be  crushed  without  crush- 
ing the  rebellion  ; that  forbearance  and  toleration  to  one  is 
forbearance  and  toleration  to  the  other;  and  that  it  i3 
therefore  our  supreme  duty  to  utterly  destroy  slavery  in 
the  belligerent  region;  if  this  is  undone  nothing  is  done, 
and  all  our  blood  and  treasure  will  have  been  lavished  in 
vain.  (3.)  That  in  dealing  with  this  war  the  National 
Government  is  invested  with  two  classes  of  rights — those 
of  Sovereignty  and  those  of  War ; in  virtue  of  the  rights 
of  Sovereignty  the  belligerent  region  is  subject  to  the  Na- . 
tional  Government,  which  is  bound  to  guarantee  to  each 
Slate  a republican  form  of  government,  and  to  protect  it 
from  invasion : and  in  virtue  of  the  rightB  of  War  the  re- 
gion is  subject  to  ail  the  conditions  of  warfare,  among 
which  is  that  of  giving  “indemnity  for  the  past  and  se- 
curity for  the  future."  (4)  Tiiat  in  seeking  a restoration 
of  the  belligerent  States  the  rebellion  must  not  be  allowed 
tbe  least  germ  of  future  life,  and  that  any  system  of  recon- 
struction must  be  rejected  which  does  not  fully  provide 
against  the  existence  or  revival  of  slavery;  and  that  to 
attain  this  the  Government  should  maintain  a civil  and 
militnry  ascendency  over  the  rebel  region  of  sufficient  du- 
ration to  stamp  upon  It  the  character  of  freedom.  (5.) 
That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  see  to  it  that  no  rebel 
state  la  restored  to  the  Union  until  safeguards  are  estab- 
lished for  all  loyal  persons,  including  the  new-made  freed- 
men,  and  especially  that  no  man  there  may  b8  made  a 
slave;  and  that  the  best  system  of  reconstruction  is  that 
which  most  effectually  destroys  slavery.  (6.)  That  slav- 
ery lielng  the  enemy  of  the  human  race,  it  is  further  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  “ secure  the  extinction  of  slavery  even 
in  States  professing  loyalty."  (7.)  That,  in  addition  to 
the  guarantees  stipulated  by  Congress,  the  Constitution 
should  he  so  amended  as  to  prohibit  slavery  every  where 
within  the  limits  of  the  Republic."— Mr.  Anthony  intro- 
duced a joint  resolution  repealing  the  joint  resolution  to 
amend  the  Constitution,  passed  March  2, 1861.  [That  res- 
olution, which  had  passed  the  House  by  a two-thirda  vote, 
passed  the  Senate  by  24  to  12  on  the  2d  of  March.  It  is 
in  tho  following  words : “ That  no  amendment  shall  be 
made  to  the  Constitution  which  will  authorize  or  give 
Cowrress  power  to  abolish  or  interfere  within  tiny  State 
with  the  domestic  institutions  thereof , including  that 
of  persons  held  to  labor  or  servitude  by  the  laws  of  the 
State."]  Mr.  Anthony  said,  in  moving  ihe  repeal  of  this 
resolution,  that  the  repeal  would  open  a certain  way  for 
ihe  downfall  of  slavery.  If  he  had  been  asked  a few  years 
ago  whether  lie  would  have  voted  to  batter  down  the  walls 
"1  Sumter  or  to  invade  Virginia,  he  would  have  answered 
No.  Vet  this  and  more  had  been  done,  because  it  had 
' 'son  made  necessary  by  those  who  had  entered  into  this 
unholy  rebellion Mr.  Saulsbury  Baid  that  when  the  res- 

olutions and  petitions  of  Mr.  Sumner  were  presented  he 
had  moved  for  their  postponement.  He  moved  that  the 
whole  batch  go  together;  we  had  about  as  much  of  the 
negro  na  we  could  bear— Mr.  Doolittle  introduced  a bill 
authorizing  the  people  of  Nevada  and  Colorado  to  form 
Constitutions  and  State  Governments:  referred  to  Com- 
mittee on  Territories. — Tlin-Eiilistmunt  bill  came  up,  the 
ipeoial  subject  of  giving  f^oi^oinj  negro  recruits  and 
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their  families  being  under  consideration.  Mr.  Carliie 
spoke  at  length.  He  did  not  believe  there  would  be  an 
early  cessation  of  hostilities:  the  rebels  were  not,  as  had 
been  Baid,  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  The  Union  could 
not  be  restored  by  the  exercise  of  coercive  power  by  the 
Federal  Government.  We  should  not  inaugurate  a meas- 
ure which  would  render  death  preferable  to  reunion.  We 
should  distinguish  between  those  who  were  in  arms  and 
those  who  were  willing  and  anxious  for  connection  with 
us.  In  his  legislative  capacity  he  would  not  interfere  with 
elavery  in  the  States;  but  as  a military  commander  lie 
would  use  slaves  as  he  would  a horse  or  a wagon  aban- 
doned by  the  enemy.  We  must  conquer  onr  own  preju- 
dices before  we  can  conquer  the  South.  A war  of  conquest 
was  always  an  interminable  one.  The  Union  was  as  de- 
sirable for  the  seceded  States  as  for  us.  For  three  yearn 
we  have  tried  the  coercive  powers  of  the  Government; 
why  not  now  change  our  policy,  and  leave  all  these  Irri- 
tating subjects  to  the  military  department,  where  they 
properly  belong? February  5.  Mr.  Sumner  called  at- 

tention to  petitions  on  his  desk  signed  by  100,698  citizens 
praying  Congress  to  pass  an  act  for  the  speedy  emancipa- 
tion of  persons  of  African  descent.  These  petitions,  he 
said,  were  an  expression  of  the  voice  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Saulsbury  objected  to  the  couree  of  Mr.  Sumner  in  present- 
ing these  petitions.  He  said  that  when,  three  years  ago, 
Senatqfs  Seward  and  Crittenden  presented  petitions  ask- 
ing for  the  adoption  of  measures  to  prevent  civil  war,  a 
deaf  ear  was  turned  to  them.  If  the  Crittenden  resolu- 
tions had  been  adopted  the  civil  war  would  have  been 
averted.  Mr.  Hale  said  they  were  not  passed  because  the 
party  with  which  Mr.  Saulsbury  acted  refused  to  vote  for 
them.  Mr.  Saulsbury  said  that  every  member  of  that 
party  voted  to  take  them  up,  although  when  an  amend- 
ment was  proposed  by  Mr.  Clark,  several  Senators,  wrong- 
ly, as  he  thought,  refused  to  vote.  Mr.  Wilson  said  that 
the  Crittenden  proposition  was  the  most  wicked  ever  pre- 
sented on  earth.  It  recognized  slavery  south  of  86°  80*, 
forbad^ho  abolition  of  slavery  without  the  consent  of  Vir- 
ginian stavemongera,  and  took  away  the  rights  of  colored 
citizens  of  the  Free  States.  Messrs.  Powell  and  Saulsbury 
defended  the  memory  of  Mr.  Crittenden;  Mr.  Wilson  said 
that  he  had  no  design  to  asperse  the  memory  of  the  de- 
ceased Senator,  for  which  he  entertained  a sincere  respect ; 
he  had  only  criticised  his  proposition.  Mr.  Johnson  dep- 
recated the  spirit  in  which  the  discussion  was  conducted ; 
every  moment  of  delay  was  dangerons ; whatever  w*«  the 
cause  of  our  troubles,  we  should  devise  proper  measure* 
to  get  out  of  them.  The  Father  of  his  Country  held  slaves 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Sumner  replied  that  Wash- 
ington would  appear  before  the  bar  of  Heaven  as  the 
emancipator  of  his  slaves.  Mr.  Conness  said  if  the  Repub- 
lican party  prevented  the  passage  of  tbe  Crittenden  Com- 
promise he  honored  them  for  it.  It  was  introduced  at  a 
time  when  a traitor  Cabinet  and  President  were  organiz- 
ing rebellion.  The  time  had  come,  and  we  were  the  min- 
isters to  relieve  the  country  from  the  crime  and  treason 
conjoined  in  African  slavery.  The  petitions  were  referred. 
—The  Military  Committee  reported  the  House  bill  reviving 
the  grade  of  Lieutenant-General,  striking  out  the  clause 
making  him  Commander-in-Chief,  and  that  recommending 
General  Grant  for  the  position.— Mr.  Sherman  introduced 
a bill  forbiddhig  speculation  in  gold,  silver,  and  foreign 
exchange;  all  time  sales  to  lie  void,  and  any  partial  pay- 
ments on  such  to  be  recoverable:  referred  to  Finance  Com- 
mittee.—Mr.  Powell  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, giving  to  each  State  one  elector  for  each  million 
of  population,  the  States  to  be  divided  into  electoral  dis-  i 
tricts.  The  Electoral  College  to  be  divided  by  lot  into  six 
classes,  each  class  to  choose  one  from  the  succeeding  class, 
and  of  the  six  thus  chosen  to  be  selected  by  lot  one  to  be 
President,  the  other  Vice-President : referred  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.— The  bill  for  the  enlistment  of  colored 
troops  was  called  up,  and  postponed  until  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 11. 

Hoosb.— February  3.  After  unimportant  bnsiness  the 
Confiscation  bill  was  taken  up,  Mr.  Wadsworth  speaking 
against  it,  and  maintaining  that  this  is  not  a public  war 
between  nations,  but  a civil  contest  within  the  States ; 
that  the  States  in  rebellion  are  still  in  the  Union;  and 
that  the  laws  of  war  do  not  authorize  the  seizure  of  private 
property  on  land,  except  in  certain  specified  cases. — The 
Enrollment  bill,  reported  from  the  Senate,  came  up  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  The  amendment  repealing  the 
$300  exemption  clause  was  rejected,  as  also  an  amend- 
ment raising  the  commutation  to  $400;  thus  leaving  the 
commutation  at  $300.  Mr.  Stevens  moved  to  strike  out  i 
from  the  bill  from  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  the 
clause  that  “ If  any  drafted  man  shall  pay  money  for  the 
procuring  of  a substitute,  such  payment  shall  operate  only 
to  relieve  such  person  from  the  draft  in  filling  that  quota, 
anthiis  name  shall  be  retained  on  the  roll  in  filling  future  1 
quotas.”  He  said  that,  according  to  this  amendment,  a 
man  paying  this  commutation  would  be  exempted  for 
three  years,  while  by  the  bill  he  would  be  liable  to  draft 
the  next  day,  which  would  be  utmost  Mr.  Garfield  said 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  procure  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  men  If  this  clause  was  stricken  out.  Mr.  Blaine  re- 
plied that  every  commutation  paid  had  produced  a man : 
the  clause  was  stricken  out,  79  to  49. — A bill  was  reported 
by  Mr.  Arnold  for  a ship  canal  for  vessels  of  war  from  the 

Mississippi  to  the  Northern  lakes. February  4 Alter 

routine  business  the  joint  resolution  to  amend  the  resolu- 
tion explanatory  of  the  Confiscation  act  came  up.  Mr, 
Woodbridge  maintained  that  if  we  adopt  the  theory  that 
the  rebel  States  are  not  out  of  the  Union,  then  confisca- 
tion becomes  a municipal  regulation  to  operate  practically 
^n  the  property  of  those  who  are  in  armed  rebellion  against 
the  Government.  The  rebels  have  broken  the  contract, 
and  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  restrain  their 
persons  and  confiscate  their  property.  Mr.  Kernan  asked 
gentlemen  on  the  Republican  side  to  consider  whether 
confiscation  was  not  destructive  of  the  Government.  Ho 
would  prosecute  the  war  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down 
the  rebellion,  and  restoring  peace  and  harmony;  but  do 
not  make  it  a war  of  conquest  or  extermination ; let  not 
the  lands  of  the  South  go  to  speculators,  to  those  who  fol  • 
low  the  army  to  fatten  on  the  plunder.— Mr.  Cox  moved 
to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table : refused,  83  to  71.  Mr. 
Wilson,  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  said  that 
the  policy  of  confiscation  is  embodied  in  the  living  law  of 
the  land,  and  ivas  not  therefore  before  the  House.  All 
that  had  been  said  by  the  opponents  of  the  resolution  was 
a waste  of  time.  The  rebellion  wgs  not  to  be  crushed  out 
by  offering  olive  branches,  or  by  the  utterance  of  honeyed 
words  even  from  the  lips  of  members  of  Congress.  We 
expect  to  see  the  Southern  States  rescued  from  a remorse- 
less aristocracy,  and  a seml-feudal  system  destroyed,  labor 
elevated  to  Us  just  dignity,  and  such  institutions  of  repub- 
licanism established  as  will  secure  tbe  future  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  country.  Traitors  had  no  right  to  expect 
to  be  shielded  from  the  consequences  of  their  crimes.  He 
made  a sharp  attack  upon  Mr.  Cox,  who  had  led  the  oppo- 
sition, and  had  furnished  the  rough  material  from  which 
all  the  speeches  on  that  side  had  been  made.  The  opposi- 
tion then  undertook,  by  a series  of  resolutions  of  adjourn- 
ment, to  prevent  action  on  the  resolution,  in  which  they 
were  successful February  5.  The  Confiscation  resolu- 

tion was  announced  by  the  Speaker  to  be  the  pending 
question,  and  after  some  manoeuvring  It  was  finally  agreed 
that  Messrs.  Blair,  Smith,  aud  Pruyn  should  be  allowed  to 
speak,  after  which  the  question  should  be  taken.  Mr. 
Blair,  of  Missouri,  opposed  the  resolution,  and  said  that 
the  debate  on  the  resolution  evinced  that  it  ia  the  determ- 
ination of  leading  men  here  to  compel  the  President  to 
yield  his  ground  on  the  subject  of  confiscation  or  to  divide 
the  party.  He  then  went  on  to  combat  the  views  of  Mr. 
Stevens  that  onrGovernni  nt  hud  recognized  the  South 
as  a belligerent  power.  We  had  always  striven  against 
such  recognition.  The  President  considered  the  Insurgent 
States  to  be  still  in  the  Union.  The  doctrine  advanced 
by  Mr.  Stevens,  that  these  States  were  out  of  the  Union, 
would  permit  an  entire  conquest  to  be  made.  Tiiat  gen- 
tleman  would  substitute  * ..utary  power  for  the  Consti- 
tutional authorities.  . Uue  the  President  maintains  an  en- 
tirelv  different  policy  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  I Hair  called  upon  Congress  to  redeem  its  pledges,  and 
compensate  the  loyal  Border  States  for  the  emancipation 
of  their  slaves,  and  to  provide  for  the  colonization  of  the 
freedmen.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  advocated  the  res- 
olution. He  said  that  ho  was  here  simply  as  a Union  man. 
He  declared  that  when  a man  becomes  a traitor  to  his 
country,  and  resorts  to  arms  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment, he  forfeits  every  thing,  even  to  his  life.  There  was 
no  propriety  in  making  distinctions  between  different 
kinds  of  property.  If  we  can  take  cannon  and  other  ef- 
fects, we  can  take  negroes  and  lands.  There  was  no  ueces- 


GAN 


sity  to  explain  the  Confiscation  act  of  1862.  It  was  not  an 
ex  post  facto  law  or  bill  of  attainder.  It  proposed  to  reach 
the  living  man,  and  said  nothing  about  women  and  chil- 
dren. Mr.  Pruyn,  of  New  York,  spoke  against  the  reso- 
lution, closing  the  debate.  He  defended  the  course  of  the 
Democratic  party ; while  they  had  been  assailed,  he  said, 
for  views  which  the  great  body  of  them  never  entertained, 
they  simply  asked  the  Administration  to  respect  the  Con- 
stitution, and  when  the  Constitution  was  broken  down 
they  had  a right  to  express  their  dissatisfaction.  The  as- 
sertion of  Mr.  Stevens  that  the  South  has  acquired  the 
rights  of  a belligerent,  or  Independent  Government  , was  a 
concession  of  the  right  of  secession.  The  question  was  then 
taken,  and  the  resolution  amending  the  explanatory  reso- 
lution, which  was  a part  of  the  Act  of  July  17,  1862,  was 
passed  by  a vote  of  82  to  74  To  understand  the  precise 
bearing  of  this  action  we  mnst  refer  to  the  whole  course 
of  legislation  on  this  subject.  The  Act  of  July  17,  1862, 
apparently  provided  for  tho  confiscation  of  the  entire 
rights  of  property  of  all  persons  in  rebellion.  It  was  un- 
derstood that  the  President  would  veto  this  Act,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Constitution  declared  that  “ no  attainder 
of  treason  should  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture 
except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted."  To  obvi- 
ate this  objection  of  the  President  an  ‘‘explanatory  resolu- 
tion" was  adopted  declaring:  “ Nor  shall  any  punishment 
or  proceeding  under  said  Act  bo  so  construed  as  to  work  a 
forfeiture  of  the  real  estate  of  the  offender  beyond  bis  nat- 
ural life."  That  is  to  say,  In  tlie  case  of  real  estate  held 
by  traitors,  only  the  life-interest  of  the  offender  can  lie 
confiscated,  leaving  the  absolute  right  of  his  heire  to  the 
fee-simple  untouched.  The  amendment  passed  by  the 
Uonse  makes  this  resolution  to  read  “That  no  punishment 
or  proceeding  under  it  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  work  a 
forfeiture  of  the  estate  of  the  offender  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Provided,  tiiat  no  other 

Snblic  warning  or  proclamation  under  the  Act  of  July  17, 
862,  chapter  96,  section  6,  is  or  shall  be  required  than  tho 
Proclamation  of  the  President  made  and  published  by  him 
on  the  26th  of  July,  1862,  which  Proclamation,  so  made, 
shall  be  received  and  held  sufficient  in  all  cases  now  pend- 
ing or  which  may  hereafter  arise  under  said  Act."  The 
joint  resolution  as  thus  amended  assumes  that  the  abso- 
lute right  of  confiscation  of  real  estate  is  not  prohibited  by 
the  Constitution ; and  tiiat,  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
House,  the  real  as  well  as  the  personal  estate  of  traitors 
may  be  confiscated  in  fee  and  not  merely  for  life,  as  was 
Intended  by  the  original  explanatory  resolution.  It  re- 
verses, in  effect,  a part  of  the  Confiscation  bill,  without 
which  it  would  not  have  been  approved  by  the  President 
when  passed.  An  analysis  of  the  vote  on  this  amendato- 
ry resolution  will  show  the  drift  of  national  sentiment. 
The  whole  number  of  members  is  186 ; upon  this  resolu- 
tion 166  votes  were  cast,  showing  that  30  members  did  not 
vote.  Of  the  82  who  voted  “aye"  all  are  ranked  in  the 
Republican  party ; of  the  74  who  voted  “ nay"  60  may  be 
considered  ns  Democrats  and  “Opposition;"  the  rchriln- 
Ing  14  belong  to  tlie  Border  States:  of  these  14  eight  voted 
with  the  Administration  for  Speaker.  Of  the  80  members 
who  did  not  vote  14  are  classed  as  “Administration,"  and 
16  as  “Opposition;"  supposing  that  these  non -voting 
members  had  voted  with  their  respective  parties,  the  vote 
in  a full  House  would  have  Btood : For  the  amendment  (all 
“Administration"),  96;  against  the  amendment  (includ- 
ing 9 “ Administration"  votes),  86 — a majority  of  11  being 
in  its  favor:  the  result  on  tlie  vote  as  taken  showing  a 
majority  of  8.  Judging  from  preliminary  votes,  it  is  prob- 
f able  that  two  or  three  members  on  either  side  would  have 
voted  against  their  party;  but  the  result  would  have  been 
that  on  a full  vote  in  a House  of  181  members  a majority 
of  from  6 to  12  would  have  approved  of  the  absolute  right 
of  confiscation,  of  the  entire  right  In  tlie  property  of  real 
estate  owners  by  rebels  who  refused  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  exemptions  contained  in  the  President's  Proclamation 

of  July  26, 1862 February  8.  Bill*  were  introduced  aud 

referred : allowing  tlie  Secretaries  of  the  Departments  to 
occupy  seats  on  the  floor  of  the  House ; for  the  repeal  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  law ; for  a new  Executive  Department, 
to  be  called  the  Department  of  Industry,  embracing  four 
bureaus — Agriculture,  Freedman’s  Affairs,  Mines,  and  Im- 
migration— the  Secretary  to  be  a Cabinet  officer;  for  re- 
pealing the  law  allowing  the  transit  of  goods  in  original 
packages  through  the  United  States  to  and  from  the  Can- 
adas ; for  improving  the  harbor  of  Chicago,  by  a tax  on 

commerce Mr.  Kinney  brought  forward  a proposition  fqr 

compensating  the  people  of  Utah  for  losses  sustained  by 
Indian  depredations. — Thanks  were  voted  to  General  VV. 
T.  Sherman,  and  the  officers  and  men  under  liis  command. 
— Mr.  Blair,  of  West  Virginia,  offered  resolutions  depre- 
cating any  attempt  to  conciliate  tbe  leaders  of  the  rebell- 
ion ; declaring  all  the  rebellious  States  to  be  still  in  the 
Union,  and  upon  the  restoration  of  peace  entitled  to  all 
former  rights  except  so  far  as  relates  to  the  holding  of 
slaves,  ns  limited  by  the  President’s  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation ; and  denying  that  the  seceding  States  have  be- 
come a foreign  Power. — Tlie  Enrollment  bill  was  taken 
up,  blit  no  progress  was  made;  an  amendment,  offered  by 
Mr.  Stevens,  subjecting  all  able-bodied  persons  of  African 
descent  to  draft  was  adopted,  but  afterward  stricken  out, 

together  with  one  of  the  original  sections. February  9. 

A bill  was  introduced  granting  lands  to  aid  in  building 
tho  Lake  Superior  Railroad,  and  providing  for  its  use  by 
the  United  States  free  of  charge — The  case  of  Mr.  Field, 
claiming  to  have  been  elected  to  the  House  from  Louisiana, 
was  taken  up.  1 n the  course  of  the  debate  the  loyalty  of 
Mr.  Field  was  fully  proved,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Mili- 
tary Governor  in  preventing  the  election  in  New  Orleans 
was  censured.  Tlie  resolution  of  the  Committee  that  Mr. 
Field  was  not  entitled  to  a seat  was  adopted,  87  to  14.— 
Tlie  Enrollment  bill  was  brought  up;  amendment*  were 
rejected  exempting  from  draft  clergymen  who  are  not  en- 
gaged in  trade  or  secular  business;  giving  credit  to  States 
and  counties  for  men  who  have  enlisted  from  them  in 
other  States  and  counties  for  three  years ; and  one  (by 
103  to  23),  offered  by  Mr.  Fernardo  Wood,  exempting  from 
draft  those  who,  from  a disbelief  in  the  humanity,  necessi- 
ty, or  eventual  success  of  the  war,  are  opposed  to  Its  fur- 
ther prosecution,  until  an  effort  has  been  made  and  failed 
to  end  ft  by  negotiation.  A motion  to  strike  out  the  clause 
consolidating  the  two  classes  of  enrolled  men  was  reject- 
ed, 60  to  46. 

THE  ARMT  OF  THE  POTOiftc. 

It  is  rumored  that  there  is  to  be  a change  in  the  com- 
mand of  this  army-  -that  the  place  now  held  by  Meade, 
who  is  confined  to  his  bed  by  illness,  is  to  be  held  either 
*y  General  Hunter  or  General  Thomas.  The  part  which 
must  soon  be  taken  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  makes 
this  matter  of  leadership  one  of  the  utmost  Importance. 
On  Saturday,  February  6,  an  Important  reconnoissance 
was  made  in  force  by  General  Sedgwick,  involving  a move- 
ment of  a portion  of  the  army  to  the  south  side  of  the  Rapl- 
dan.  When  the  order  came  for  this  advance,  Friday  night, 
nearly  a thousand  ladies,  wives  of  the  officers  and  men, 
were  in  camp.  One  division  crossed  with  little  opposi- 
tion. In  the  mean  time  Kilpatrick's  cavalry,  crossing  at 
Culpepper  Ford,  scoured  the  country  to  Fredericksburg, 
and  fiuding  no  enemy  returned  to  camp.  The  Second  and 
Third  divisions  of  the  Second  Corps,  under  General  War- 
ren,  joined  in  the  m in  movement,  crossing  at  Morton’s 
Furd.  Tlie  enemy's  nt  poets  were  met,  and  a skirmish 
followed,  in  which  we  lost  some  two  or  three  hundred 
men,  when  onr  army,  liaving  accomplished  the  purpose 
of  the  reconnoissance  in  the  discovery  tiiat  Lee's  army  was 
in  front  of  ours  in  full  strength,  returned  to  camp. 
GENERAL  KELLEY’S  DEPARTMENT. 

The  operations  of  the  enemy  in  the  vicinity  of  Moorfield, 
though  at  one  time  they  assumed  a very  threatening  as- 
pect, have  resulted  finally  in  a complete  failure.  Tho 
mountainous  nature  of  the  country  in  which  these  opera- 
tions were  conducted,  and  the  nnfavoralile  state  of  tlie 
roads,  promised  no  advantages  to  an  invading  force,  and 
it  only  needed  rapidity  of  movement  and  a skillful  disposi- 
tion of  forces  on  General  Kelley’s  part  to  secure  a favorable 
result.  Kelley  has  accomplished  his  work  with  success, 
and  Early  has  not  only  been  forced  to  withdraw,  but  to 
do  so  under  circumstances  constituting  his  withdrawal  a 
serious  defeat  Early  had  for  some  time  been  concentra- 
ting his  troops  In  the  neighborhood  of  Harrisonburg,  with 
a view  to  the  capture  of  Petersburg  and  a raid  Into  Mary- 
land. Kelley,  haring  waited  in  vain  for  the  enemy  to 
move,  allowed  a large  number  of  his  men  to  leave  on  fur- 
lough. Then  Early  made  his  advance,  and  it  was  not  lon» 
before  we  heard  of  the  capture  by  his  forces  of  a train  of 
eighty  wagons  between  New  Creek  and  Petersburg.  Tho- 
burn's  command  at  Petersburg  being  in  danger  of  capture, 
evacuated  that  place,  and  effected  a junction  with  Colonel 


Mulligan  at  Ridgerille.  These  forces,  in  connection  with 
two  columns  from  Averill’s  and  Sullivan's  command,  com. 

Elled  Early  to  fall  back;  and  in  the  course  of  hia  retreat 
made  a%tand  at  M‘Neil’s  F8rd,  near  Moorfield,  where, 
being  hard  pressed  by  Mulligan,  he  was  compelled  to  fight 
Here  our  nrtillery  and  our  advantage  in  position  caused 
the  enemy  to  be  driven  back  through  Moorfield,  where  he 
again  made  a stand,  and  was  again  driven  back.  The 
pureuit  was  vigorously  sustained,  and  Early’s  raid  made 
to  end,  like  his  previous  attempts,  in  disastrous  failure, 
GENERAL  BUTLER’S  DEPARTMENT. 

Onr  news  from  North  Carolina  this  week  shows  that  the 
enemy  are  disposed  to  take  a strong  position  in  that  State. 
Iu  so  doiug  they  are  actuated  by  three  motives : one  is  to 
prevent  a reactionary  movemeut  against  the  rebel  author- 
ities:  another,  to  take  advantage  of  tho  opportunities 
which  the  State  offers  in  tlie  way  of  forage  and  supplies 
for  the  rebel  army:  and  the  third,  probably,  to  prevent 
a movement  of  our  troops  through  the  State  to  meet  the 
possible  emergencies  of  the  spring  campaign.  On  Mon- 
day, February  1,  General  Palmer's  outposts  were  driven 
in  at  Bachelor's  Creek,  eight  miles  from  Newbern,  by  a 
portion  of  Lee's  army,  fifteen  thousand  strong,  being  com- 
pelled to  destroy  their  camps  and  stores,  and  suffering  in 
their  retreat  a loss  of  from  fifty  to  a hundred  men.  A 
force  of  our  cavalry  also  was  repulsed  in  sight  of  Fort  Tot- 
ten.  and  tlie  enemy  pressed  onr  lines  so  closely  as  to  coma 
within  hail  of  onr  forces  at  Newborn.  On  Tuesday  they 
captured  the  gun-boat  Underwriter,  which  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  defenses  of  the  city.  Then  the  railroad 
communication  was  cut  off  between  Newbern  and  Bean- 
fort  by  tbe  possession  of  Newport,  giving  the  rebels  com- 
mand of  the  approaches  to  Newborn  by  the  Nense.  Ac- 
cording to  tlie  latest  official  reports,  the  rebel  forces  had 
retired  to  Kingston,  and  Newbern  was  relieved. 

A serious  fight  took  place  at  Smlthficld,  Virginia,  on  the 
1st  of  February.  An  expedition  plauned  by  General  Gra- 
ham sailed  up  the  James  River  and  Pagan  Creek  to  Smith- 
field.  Thence,  with  a force  of  ninety  men.  Captain  Leo 
marched  to  Chucldtuk,  to  co-operate  with  another  detach. 
menM^-hicii  sailed  at  the  same  time  up  the  Chucldtuk 
Riveiv  On  their  way  they  met  the  enemy,  two  hundred 
strong,  and,  receiving  information  of  a heavy  force  be- 
tween them  and  Chuckituk,  returned  to  Smithfield,  aud 
sent  for  the  armed  transport  Smith  Briggs.  In  tho  mean 
time  the  enemy,  five  hundred  strong,  attacked  Lee,  who 
held  out  until  the  transport  arrived,  repelling  the  assail- 
ants at  every  attack,  and  refusing  three  demands  for  a sui> 
render  of  his  force.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Smith  Briggs 
Lee’s  force  retreated  on  board,  when  the  enemy  opened  a 
heavy  fire  of  artillery,  and  disabled  the  boat,  which  was 
captured  by  the  rebels.  Captain  Lee  and  a portion  of  his 
men  escaping  by  swimming  across  the  river.  The  re- 
mainder were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  transport  was 
blown  up.  In  this  action  the  loss  of  the  rebels  was  con- 
siderably heavier  than  our  own. 

An  expedition  into  Jones  and  Onslow  counties,  four  days 
previous  to  tlie  one  Just  described,  resulted  more  success- 
fully.  Between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  pork,  seventy  bushels  of  salt,  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  of  tobacco,  and  thirty-two  barrels  of  beef  were 
destroyed. 

General  Butler,  however,  has  not  been  confining  his  at- 
tention entirely  to  the  defense  of  Newbern  against  the 
rebels,  or  to  raids  upon  the  enemy's  stores ; he  has  at  the 
same  time  had  movements  In  progress  up  the  Peninsula 
by  which  our  forces  have  threatened  Richmond  itself  hav- 
ing advanced  to  within  twelve  miles  of  that  city.  The  ex- 
pedition, under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General  Win  tar, 
proceeded  from  Yorktown,  February  6,  by  way  of  New 
Kent  Court  House.  Our  cavalry,  supported  by  infantry, 
drove  in  the  enemy’s  pickets  at  Bottom’s  Bridge  tbe  next 
day.  The  design  of  the  entire  movement  was  a raid  Into 
Richmond  for  tlie  purpose  of  liberating  onr  prisoners  con- 
fined there.  But  information  having  reached  the  enemy 
through  a deserter,  W is  tar  was  compelled  to  give  up  the 
entenirise  and  return  to  Williamsburg.  It  was  in  relation 
to  thu  movement  that  General  Sedgwick’s  reconnoissance 
across  the  Potomac  was  undertaken  on  the  6th. 

EAST  TENNESSEE. 

The  rebels  have  been  making  some  rigorous  efforts  to 
take  possession  of  Cumberland  Gap,  but  were  successfully 
repulsed  by  Colonel  Love.  Johnston  has  retreated  to  Rome, 
either  to  obtain  supplies  or  to  prevent  desertions.  Eight 
or  nine  thousand  of  his  men  have  coine  into  the  Union 
lines  since  tlie  battlo  of  Missionary  Ridge.  The  commu- 
nication betw  een  Chattanooga  and  Knoxville  is  uninter- 
rupted, and  no  anxiety  is  entertained  for  the  safety  of 
tlie  latter.  The  rebel  General  Roddy,  at  the  close  of  last 
month  was  driven  to  tbe  south  side  of  the  Tennessee  Riv- 
er, and  his  whole  train,  consisting  of  over  20  mule  teams, 
200  head  of  cattle,  and  600  sheep,  was  captured. 

Schofield  has  assumed  command  of  the  Department  of 
the  Ohio  In  place  of  Foster,  who  has  been  relieved.  Long- 
street's  head-quarters  are  at  Russelville.  He  is  rapidly 
repairing  bis  railroad  communications  with  Richmond! 
preparatory  to  future  movements.  An  engagement  of 
some  importance  occurred  a few  days  ago  at  Fair  Garden, 
between  General  Sturgis's  and  the  enemy’s  cavnlry  under 
Martin.  The  latter  crossed  the  French  Broad  River  and 
advanced  against  our  position  near  Serierville.  Our  ad- 
vance-guard fell  back  to  an  advantageous  position  on  the 
Newport  road.  The  enemy,  following  up  in  pursuit,  were 
then  attacked.  A desperate  fight  ensued,  in  which  sabres 
were  drawn  and  generals  with  their  staffs  joined  in  the 
hand-to-hand  contest.  Tlie  rebels  gave  way  and  were 
pursued  by  our  troops,  who  captured  two  pieces  of  artil- 
lery aud  a hundred  prisoners.  This  victory  gives  us  the 
possession  of  tlie  French  Broad  Valley,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  enemy's  cavalry,  being  his  only  resource 
for  forage. 

MOVEMENTS  BY  GENERAL  BANKS. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  our  forces,  consisting  of  six 
regiment*  of  infantry,  two  of  cavalry,  and  two  batteries, 
crossed  the  Big  Black  River,  a movement  preliminary  to 
an  advance  against  Mobile  from  the  Northwest.  If  wo 
may  trust  the  Southern  report,  the  entire  force  engaged 
in  this  movement  Is  thirty  thousand.  The  Big  Black 
empties  into  the  Mississippi  at  Grand  Gulf,  a few  miles  lie- 
low  Vicksburg.  Our  forces  crossed  the  river  at  a point  a 
few  miles  east  of  Vicksburg,  and  at  the  same  time  a move- 
ment was  made  across  the  Yazoo,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, by  our  cavalry.  These  operations  have  for  their 
object,  first,  to  cut  the  railroad  by  which  Mobile  communi- 
cates with  the  East,  and  then  to  co-operate  with  our  navy 
by  a flank  attack  on  Mobile. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


EUROPE. 

The  European  intelligence  this  week  is  very  meagre. 
The  only  news  of  any  Importance  Is  that  relating  to  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  question.  The  probabilities  now  are 
that  there  will  be  no  war.  Denmark,  according  to  the 
latest  reports,  is  anxious  to  avert  hostilities,  and  only  de- 
mands a sufficient  delay  to  assemble  the  Rigsraad,  and 
promises  with  its  concurrence  to  withdraw  the  November 
Constitution,  so  obnoxious  to  the  German  States,  and  to  ful- 
fill the  engagements  entered  into  toward  Germany  in  1861 
and  1862.  A month  will  be  needed  for  the  convocation  of 
the  Rigsraad,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  delay  will  ba 
granted,  and  tiiat  no  Austrian  or  Prussian  troope  will  cross 
the  Elder.  In  taking  this  amicable  nttltnde  Denmark  is 
doubtless  influenced  by  the  expression  of  public  opinion  In 
England ; for  while  the  latter  is  opposed  to  the  invasion 
of  Denmark,  she  is  also  opposed  to  any  oppressive  meas- 
ures against  Germany.  The  London  Times,  of  January 
21,  says  : “If  Denmark  has  suspended  the  Constitution, 
she  will  have  taken  the  only  step  which  was  wanting  to 
deprive  the  German  Powers  of  any  decent  pretext  for  hos- 
tilities, and  she  will  have  diaplayeil  a power  of  self-control 
which  will  gain  for  her  an  overwhelming  moral  support  in 
foreign  countries." 

* SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Peace  has  been  declared  between  Ecuador  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  Columbia.  The  treaty  of  peace  wan  signod  at 
Pinsaqui  on  the  30th  of  December.  By  the  conditions  of 
this  treaty  all  future  disputes  are  to  be  settled  by  peace- 
ful arbitration,  and  the  armies  of  the  respective  countries 
are  to  be  reduced  to  a number  not  greater  than  is  actual- 
ly necal^a^.-  pioeqmerp  has  evacuated  Ecuador. 
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THE  SUPPER  ROOM  ~ THE  GANDERS. 
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since,  1 You  do  not  see  any  railroad  men  on  the  cars 
in  this  weather  unless  it  is  absolutely  unavoida- 
ble.’" 

In  case  of  accidents  arising  from  the  above  cause 
there  is  unusual  confusion  on  hoard.  In  addition 
to  the  chances  of  being  hurled  down  some  steep  em- 
bankment there  is  the  havoc  made  in  the  Hoor  by 
the  torn-up  rails  breaking  through  into  the  car, 
while  the  helpless  passengers  are  jostled  from  one 
side  of  the  car  to  the  other.  No  one  can  realize  the 
position  except  by  actual  experience. 


THE  DEATH  OF  GUERRILLA 
BURROUGHS. 

A few  days  ago  a negro  sentinel  belonging  to 
Colonel  John  A.  Nelson’s  regiment  shot  Burroughs 
for  attempting  to  escape  from  the  small-pox  hos- 
pital at  Portsmouth,  Virginia.  We  give  a sketch 
representing  this  interesting  incident  on  this  page. 
Burroughs  was  captured  shortly  after  Butler  as- 
sumed command  of  the  Department,  was  tried,  and 
sentenced  to  death  as  a guerrilla ; and  while  await- 


ing execution  was  seized  with  the  small -pox  and 
conveyed  to  the  hospital.  Colonel  Wheldon,  upon 
his  convalescence,  gave  orders  for  his  removal  to 
the  jail ; but  the  Lieutenant  commissioned  to  exe- 
cute these  orders  brought  no  warrant,  and  was  re- 
fused admission  by  the  sentinel,  who  was  a negro. 
Burroughs,  supposing  from  the  altercation  that 
friends  had  come  to  his  assistance,  tried  to  escape 
through  the  window.  On  hearing  the  noise  the 
sentinel  opened  the  door,  and  seeing  the  prisoner  in 
the  act  of  passing  out  fired  at  him  and  killed  him. 


We  represent,  through  a sketch  from  one  of  our 
special  artists,  A Scene  on  board  a Railroad  Car 
at  the  time  of  the  late  accident  on  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  Railroad,  near  Lebanon  Junction. 
The  principal  cause  of  most  of  these  accidents  has 
been  the  effect  of  intensely  cold  weather  on  the  iron 
rails,  which,  becoming  filled  with  frost,  are  made 
brittle  and  easily  broken.  Says  our  correspondent : 
“A  leading  railroad  man  said  to  me  a short  time 
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THE  FLAG  OF  THE  UNION. 

Ho  for  the  Flag  of  the  Union ! 

Let  it  float  out  free  and  fair, 

For  we  love  it  like  the  sunshine, 

And  the  stars  and  azuee  air. 

Ho  for  the  Flag  of  the  Union, 

The  stripes  and  the  stars  of  light ! 

A million  arms  shall  guard  it, 

And  may  God  defend  the  right! 

From  tower,  and  mast,  afkd  belfry, 

From  the  church’s  sacred  spire, 

Fling  out  its  starry  radiance, 

Fling  out  its  waving  ‘■re ! 

Ho  for  the  Flag  of  the  Union, 

The  stripes  and  the  stars  of  light ! 

A million  arms  shall  guard  it, 

1 nd  may  God  defend  the  right ! 

Ay,  brothers,  let  us  love  it, 

And  let  every  heart  be  true, 

And  let  every  arm  be  ready, 

For  we’ve  glorious  work  to  do. 

Ho  for  the  Flag  of  the  Union, 

The  stupes  and  the  stars  of  light! 

A million  arms  shall  guard  it, 

And  may  God  defend  the  right! 

Dear  Flag,  thy  radiant  glory 
A loyal  nation  greets. 

Ten  million  hearts  are  beating 
As  the  heart,  of  one  man  l>eats. 

Ho  for  the  Flag  of  the  Union, 

The  stripes  and  the  stars  of  light ! 

A million  arms  shall  guard  it, 

And  may  God  defend  the  right! 


GEN.  GRANT  CROSSING  THE 
CUMBERLAND. 

We  give  on  page  113  an  interesting  sketch  of 
Grant’s  Journey  across  the  Mountains  from 
Knoxville  to  Louisville,  a tour  involving 
great  hardships,  but  in  a measure  necessary,  in 
order  to  obtain  information  of  the  country.  The 
journey  was  made  in  the  severest  days  of  the 
winter,  and  the  roads  in  many  places  were  so  cov- 
ered with  ice  as  to  necessitate  the  dismounting 
of  the  entire  party.  The  route  lay  through  Cum- 
berland Gap  to  Barboursville,  where  the  Gen- 
eral arrived  on  the  7th  of  January,  and  thence 
through  London  and  Lexington,  thus  leading  across 
two  mountain  ridges.  The  sketch  represents  Grant 
and  his  immediate  party,  with  a number  of  order- 
lies in  the  rear,  passing  through  the  Cumberland 
Gap,  the  mountains  towering  above  them  on  all 
sides,  and  presenting  a scene  of  unrivaled  pictur- 
•sqneness. 


[From  Cuakle8  Dickens’s  “ AU  the  Year  Round-"] 

A WHITE  HAND  AND- A BLACK  THUMB. 

IN  THIRTEEN  CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

On  the  day  after  Miss  Polly-my-Lamb  Hum- 
page’s  little  indisposition,  that  young  lady,  discover- 
ing that  her  lace  required  no  further  examination, 
repaired  to  the  drawing-room  about,  nay,  peradven- 
ture  a little  before,  the  noontide  hour.  Such  an  odd 
little  face  looked  out  at  her  from  the'  great  mirror ! 
It  was  like  that  of  a spoiled  school-pet,  who,  having 
played  truant,  steals  into  her  place,  half  penitent, 
yet  exultingly  convinced  of  foregone  forgiveness. 
Polly-my-Lamb  smiled,  and,  smiling,  looked  so 
pretty,  that  she  pardoned  herself  on  the  spot. 

Twelve.  Miss  Humpage  had  resolved  not  even 
to  glance  by  accident  at  the  window  till  the  clock 
had  fairly  struck ; but  she  would  do  something  to 
show  her  interest ; and,  accordingly,  at  the  second 
stroke,  turned  and  glided  to  the  window.  What 
did  she  behold?  A broad  black  velvet  back  and 
shoulders,  a head,  with  golden  curls,  slightly  in- 
clining toward  the  right  shoulder,  as  though  study- 
ing an  effect,  the  edge  of  a pallet,  and  the  top  of 
an  easel.  Mr.  Haggerdorn  was  at  work— at  work 
upon  a battle-piece  ! Yes,  it  was  evident,  from  the 
ftiry  with  which  he  every  now  and  then  returned  to 
the  assault,  that  it  teas  a martial  subject,  the  glow 
and  passion  of  it  mounting,  like  a blush,  visible 
across  the  street,  to  the  very  brow  of  tbe  canvas. 
For  two  full  minutes  Polly  remained  rooted  to  the 
spot,  her  pretty  lips  half  opened,  and  her  soft  brown 
eyebrows  raised.  Then,  recollecting  herself,  she 
moved  quickly  away,  still,  however,  observing — how 
could  she  help  it  ? as  she  idled  busily  about  the  room 
— that  the  work  went  eagerly  forward,  and  never 
ceased,  until  the  clock  struck  one. 

And  now , remarked  something  within  Polly's 
breast,  the  gentleman  will  perhaps  turn  round  ; but 
it’s  rather  of  the  latest,  we  imagine ! 

Mr.  Haggerdorn  doubtless  thought  so  too;  for 
though  that  gentleman  did  revolve,  and,  pretend- 
ing to  draw  down  the  blind,  was  at  especial  pains 
to  untie  a knot  in  the  cord,  he  never  so  much  as 
glanced  across  the  road,  but  adjusted  the  blind  to 
his  fancy,  and  withdrew  to  dinner. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next,  presented  the  like 
phenomenon  of  professional  abstraction,  and  total 
indifference  to  neighbors,  on  the  part  of  the  black 
velvet  body ; and  during  this  period  Pollj-my- 
Lamb  passed  through  such  a variety  of  mental  con- 
ditions as  filled  her  with  astonishment.  Surprise, 
anger,  regret,  impatience,  disappointment,  love,  as- 
sailed the  poor  little  heart  in  turn— sometimes  all 
together — so  that  none  could  tell  what  might  have 
been  the  result,  had  not  this  conflict  of  parties  end- 
ed, as  is  generally  the  case  in  wider  revolutions,  by 
the  sudden  triumph  of  one.  Of  course  the  new  fet- 
ters galled  a little,  and  Miss  Humpage,  from  the 
liveliest  and  sweetest  of  companions,  became  silent, 
cold,  inclined  to  solitude,  nay,  touching  so  nearly 
upon  the  morose,  th£t}  poopjtyisr,Ser<|eold,  extreme- 
ly puzzled,  decided  npon  leaving  the  matter  to  cure 


itself,  and  passed  the  greater  portion  of  her  time  in 
her  own  chamber. 

Whether  the  tidings  were  conveyed  to  Mrs. 
Goodall,  nurse,  in  the  course  of  some  return  “ pop- 
over”  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Ascroft,  or  to  what  other 
little  bird  is  due  the  carriage  of  this  matter,  was 
never  clearly  ascertained.  Certain  it  is,  that  it 
quickly  became  known  at  number  twenty-seven, 
with  singular  circumstantiality,  that  Mr.  Hagger- 
dom  had  received  a commission  from  a wealthy 
Portuguese  merchant  to  execute  an  important  fam- 
ily historical  picture. 

This,  by  far  the  most  ambitious  of  the  young  art- 
ist’s attempts,  was  to  be  called  the  Battle  at  the 
Bridge,  and  was  illustrative  of  a passage  in  the  life 
of  a beautiful  ancestress  of  Sefior  Torre-Diaz,  who 
had  been  abducted  (voluntarily)  from  her  father’s 
castle  by  her  lover  and  a band  of  chosen  cavaliers. 

A couple  of  hundred  of  the  friends  of  the  house 
assembled  with  an  alacrity  only  permissible  on  can- 
vas, pursued  tbe  fugitives,  and  overtook  them  at  a 
bridge  (without  a parapet,  as  in  all  bridge  battles, 
for-  greater  convenience  in  flinging  over),  upon 
whose  slippery  surface  five  noble  cavaliers  took 
post  to  abide  the  onset.  The  moment  grasped  by 
the  painter  is  that  in  which  the  young  lady  hesitates 
for  an  instant  whether  to  continue  her  flight,  or 
avert  the  bloody  struggle  by  returning  to  her  offi- 
cious kin.  No  wonder  our  vonng  enthusiast  was 
enthralled  by  such  a subject ! The  picture  was, 
moreover,  to  be  completed  in  nine  days,  and,  as 
yet,  he  had  not  touched  the  heroine’s  face,  which, 
to  do  any  thing  like  justice  to,  must  be  of  surpass- 
ing loveliness.  There  wa«,  no  doubt,  a difficulty 
in  obtaining  a model  of  sufficient  beauty. 

Miss  Humpage  listened  with  a calm  disdain,  as 
Mrs.  Goodall,  affecting  to  dust  some  pet  china,  de- 
tailed by  installments  the  above  particulars,  but  the 
idea  of  aUotting  nine  days  for  the  completion  of 
such  a work,  by  such  a hand,  almost  upset  her 
gravity. 

Nine  days?  Nurse  must  have  been  mistaken  In 
that.  • It  was  no  matter.  • 

Mrs.  Goodall  vindicated  her  memory.  Remem- 
bered distinctly,  'cause  of  the  poor  young  man. 

How,  because  of  — It  did  not  signify.  Miss 
Humpage  required  her  smallest  scissors. 

Him  that  was  all  but  a-dying  a few  days  ago,  to 
think  of  tossing  on  the  salt  seas. 

Salt  or  fresh,  the  very  mention  brought  a bright 
color  to  Miss  Polly’s  cheek. 

Was — was  lie  going  abroad,  then  ? She  thought 
— that — it  really  was  of  no  consequence.  And  a bit 
of  bobbin. 

But  the  glances  at  the  window  were  more  fre- 
quent that  day. 

A Turkish  lady,  whose  rich  husband  had  dowered 
and  deserted  her,  told  a friend  of  the  writer's  that 
her  heart  was  changed  to  “ black  velvet."  Too 
frequent  association  with  a similar  material  was 
certainly  beginning  to  tell  on  Polly’s. 

The  picture  proceeded,  nay,  rather  went  dashing, 
plunging  on  toward  completion.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  hour  allotted  to  dinner,  the  artist  passed 
his  whole  time,  till  dusk,  at  the  easel,  turning  with 
the  regularity  of  the  clock  itself,  at  the  Btroke  of 
one , casting  up  his  fine  eyes  at  that  always-obsti- 
nate  blind,  but  never  suffered  them  to  stray  abroad. 
Once,  Polly  thought  of  placing  herself  experiment- 
ally at  the  window,  irrespective  of  any  hour,  but 
tliis  idea  was  smothered  as  soon  as  born.  It  was 
too  like  asking  an  alms,  and  though  her  heart  was 
full  of  tears  and  bursting  for  charity,  better  die 
than  demand  it. 

The  situation  was  becoming  intolerable.  There 
was  something  worrying  in  this  speechless  misun- 
derstanding, to  which  the  ordinary  opportunities  of 
reconciliation  were  denied.  What  a very  irritable 
young  man  Mr.  Arthur  Haggerdorn  must  be!  All 
this  auger  and— and— obstinacy,  for  a little  caprice ! 
And  even  if  it  were  a caprice,  was  it  not  fit  and 
maidenly,  and  — and — so  far  from  vexing  herself 
any  more  about  this  person,  or  even  thinking  about 
him What  could  he  mean,  now,  by  retain- 

ing that  face— his  heroine’s — blank  f Artists  loved 
to  introduce  familiar  faces  into  their  more  important 
compositions.  Mr.  Haggerdorn  might  have  a rela- 
tive, a cousin,  some  friend,  you  know,  or  even  a 
strange  countenance  might  have  caught  his  errant 
fancy.  Now  whose  ? It  (the  face)  must  be  beau- 
tiful, or  it  would  spoil  all.  Polly  chanced  to  look 
up,  and  caught  sight  in  the  glass  of  a cheek  so  dyed 
in  blushes  that  she  stamped  her  little  foot  with 
passion. 

“ I think  T am  bewitched,”  said  Polly-my-Lamb. 
“ But  I'll  be  stronger  than  the  spell.  Snap.  There 
it  goes ! Henceforth,  till  1 am  mistress  of  my  own 
thoughts,  I'll — sit  in  the  next  room.  Intrude  there 
if  you  can !” 

As  she  flung  the  defiance  toward  the  object  apos- 
trophized, Polly  involuntarily  accompanied  it  with 
a parting  look.  As  she  did  so,  the  little  hands 
tightened  on  the  velvet  arms  of  the  chair,  she  half 
lifted  herself  with  unconscious  contraction  of  the 
muscles,  while  the  rich  color  flickered  like  a furling 
banner,  and  passed  utterly  away. 

Another  figure  was  visible  in  the  artist’s  room. 
A beautiful — ah,  how  beautiful! — face  looked gayly 
up  to  the  head  that  crowned  the  black  velvet  body. 
Clear  olive  skin,  dazzling  teeth,  almond  eyes, 
braided  hair — the  Portuguese  beauty  herself!  If 
such  had  been  the  real  fugitive,  far  less  surprising  is 
it  that  five  rational  individuals,  with  no  particular 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  each,  probably,  with  an 
Inez  of  his  own,  should  have  taken  post  upon  that 
slippery  bridge,  with  the  certainty  that  if  the  ene- 
my did  not  pitch  them  over  the  artist  would. 

The  two>  were  not  alone.  A very  tall  gentleman, 
with  long,  drooping  mustaches,  was  apparently  en- 
gaged in  criticising  the  unfinished  picture,  but  not 
enjoying  the  undivided  attention  of  his  two  com- 
panions. * 

Polly-my-Lamb,  from  her  position,  invisible  to 
the  party,  remained  in  u manner  fascinated  by  the 
scene.  Presently  a change  took  place  in  the  group- 
ing. A chair  was  raised  and  carefully  adjusted 
upon  a small  platform.  The  young  lady,  with  a 
laugh,  shook  her  lustrous  hair  into  disorder,  threw 
a wild  look  into  her  splendid  eyes,  and  placed  her- 
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self  in  the  chair  in  the  attitude  of  a “ sitter.”  The 
father — or  is  it  brother  ? — or  is  it  guardian  ?— like- 
wise assumes  a position,  and  yet,  to  appear  perfect- 
ly at  ease,  takes  out  a cigarette. 

And  Inez  sits,  looking  like  Cleopatra  at  her 
very  best — perhaps  when  she  gave  that  first  state- 
dinner  to  hook-nosed  Julius,  and  all  the  worries 
about  Antony  were  as  yet  unwritten  on  her  soft 
brown  cheek ; and  Inez  smiles,  and  pouts,  and  toss- 
es her  proud  little  head,  and — what  is  that  scintil- 
lation ? The  sparkle  of  her  eye  ? No.  On  my 
sincerity,  she  is  smoking  too! 

Inez  was  evidently  a very  willftil,  petted  person, 
one  accustomed  to  give  a considerable  amount  of 
trouble.  She  appeared  to  talk  incessantly,  holding 
the  cigarette  all  the  while  between  her  pearly  teeth. 
She  skipped  off  the  chair  at  intervals  of  three-quar- 
ters of  a minute  to  peep  over  the  artist’s  shoulder, 
and  see  what  progress  had  been  made.  She  roimed 
the  tall  cavalier,  who  had  subsided  into  a doze,  and 
ordered  him  to  tie  her  sandal,  holding  out  her  small 
foot  from  the  dais.  A»  for  young  Haggerdorn,  he 
painted  faithfully  on,  as  for  very  life ; and  well  he 
might,  for.  in  a brief  space,  Sefiora  Inez,  starting 
suddenly  to  her  feet,  threw  down  the  chair  and  an- 
nounced the  sitting  at  an  end.  It  had  lasted  about 
twenty -five  minutes.  To  Polly-my-Lamb  it  had 
seemed  as  many  hours. 

That  evening's  declining  sun  caught  Mistress 
A scroft  popping  over— albeit  uni nvited — to  tea.  It 
had  proved  impossible  for  her  gossip-soul  to  carry, 
of  itself,  the  burden  of  “ that  day’s  great  business” 
— the  first  appearance  and  sitting — or  fidgeting — of 
Inez. 

It  turned  out  that  her  name  was  not  Inez  at  all. 
That  was  our  conjecture  only.  She  was  called  the 
Sefiora  Theresa  Felicia  Torre-Diaz. 

Of  aU  the  lovely  creatures  that  had  come  across 
Mistress  Ascroft — and  they  was  a many — the  Sefiora 
Torre-Diaz  was  the  beautifulest,  by  a handful. 
Though  haughty  as  a queen,  she  was  lively  as  a 
kitten.  Nobody  knew  whether  to  adore  or  to  hate 
her.  Some  does  both.  As  for  Master  Arthur,  he 
was  just  mad.  What  had  occasioned  the  sudden 
change,  she,  Mistress  Ascroft,  could  not  divine ; but 
leastwise  since  Friday  week,  the  Sefiora  Torre-Diaz 
was  every  thing,  and  more,  to  that  young  man.  He 
talked  and  thought  of  nothing  else.  He  worked  at 
the  great  picture  hour  after  hour,  sometimes  far 
into  the  night ; and  when,  once,  Mistress  Ascroft, 
out  of  all  patience,  walked  steadily  into  the  room 
and  blew  out  his  candles,  so  frightened  her,  by  paint- 
ing frantically  on  in  the  dark,  that  the  good  lady 
ran  down  stairs,  and  never  interfered  again. 

Finally,  it  was  understood  that  the  picture  was  to 
be  finished  eight  days  from  thence,  and  delivered 
over  to  the  Sefior  Antonio  Torre-Diaz,  the  sefiora ’s 
uncle,  in  consideration  of  as  many  Portugal  crowns 
as  would  defray  the  cost  of  a journey  to  Newfound- 
land, in  Holland,  a journey  upon  which  Master 
Haggerdorn  would  set  forth  on  the  day  succeeding 
the  bargain  and  sale;  while  tbe  sefior  and  sefiora 
would  follow,  some  months  hence,  in  a ship  entirely 
the  sefior’s  own,  likewise  bound  for  Newfoundland, 
in  Holland. 

Such,  at  all  events,  was  the  form  In  which  the 
tidings  reached  Miss  Polly,  as  she  prepared  her 
weary  little  head  for  the  pillow.  Whether  it  lay 
quietly  there,  I am  not  bound  to  say.  Surely  it  is 
sufficiently  irritating,  without  entering  into  details, 
to  be  obliged  to  confess  one’s  heroine  a woman,  a 
creature  of  hope  and  fear,  passion  and  pride,  love 
and  jealousy. 

Every  day  the  work  went  bravely  on.  Did 
Polly  see  it?  Of  course  she  did.  There  was  no 
resisting  the  fascination.  No  doubt,  she  ought  to 
have  done  any  thing  else  in  the  wide  world — fled 
into  Shropshire,  bricked  up  her  windows,  fallen 
sick,  made  vows,  and  tried  to  keep  them.  Any 
thing  (almost)  would  have  better  become  a well- 
educated  young  lady,  with  feelings  properly  blunt- 
ed, and  the  teeth  of  sentiment  duly  drawn,  than 
wandering  restlessly  to  and  fro,  hiding,  as  though 
from  very  self,  in  the  darkness  of  some  inner  room, 
creeping  half-guiltily  back  into  an  outer ; glancing 
fearfully  forth ; bursting  into  bitter  tears ; stamp- 
ing her  small  foot.  Oh  Polly,  Polly,  who  do  you 
think  will  care  for  any  young  lady  who  yields  her- 
self up  to  all  anguish  so  excessively  ill-bred  as — as 
— I am  almost  ashamed  to  speak  it,  jealousy  ? At 
first,  indeed,  I was  disposed  to  regard  your  fault 
with  some  indulgence,  but  this  is  willful  obstin — 
Don't  talk  to  me  of  feelings,  miss ! I am  speak- 
ing of  polite  breeding  and  the  exigencies  of  good 
society,  with  which  “feeling"  has  no  manner  of 
concern.  Very  fortunate  it  is,  Miss  Humpage, 
that  we  are  alone,  and  that  you  can  rely  upon  my 
secrecy. 

The  Sefiora  Torre-Diaz  had  been  more  docile  of 
late — believing,  in  fact,  like  the  best  of  sitters — the 
play  of  her  superb  features,  plainly  visible  in  the 
strong  light,  as  she  sat  nearly  facing  the  window, 
alone  proving  the  restraint  she  put  upon  herself. 

As  touching  the  Sefior  Torre-Diaz,  that  noble 
cavalier  apparently  regarded  Mr.  Haggerdorn’s  stu- 
dio in  the  light  of  a dormitory.  Sometimes  ho 
smoked ; at  others  he  didn’t ; but  whether  he 
smoked  or  didn't  smoke  three  minutes  seldom 
elapsed  before  the  sefior’s  spirit  departed  from 
Jermj’n  Street  into  the  land  of  dreams. 

It  was  within  one  day  of  the  allotted  time,  when 
poor  Polly,  lying  wearily  on  the  sofa,  with  a book 
in  her  hand,  but  eyes  ever  straying  from  the  page, 
saw  the  black  velvet  body  suddenly  fling  pallet 
one  way,  brush  the  other,  and  clasp  its  hands  as  in 
a violent  ebullition  of  feeling!  Apparently,  the 
beautiful  sitter  caught  the  infection.  Leaping  light- 
ly from  her  seat,  she  motioned  both  the  artist  and 
the  awakened  sefior  impatiently  aside,  and,  stand- 
ing before  the  picture,  expressed  by  every  graceful 
childlike  gesture  the  utmost  delight. 

It  was  clear  the  work  was  finished,  and  triumph- 
antly. Well  might  the  Sefiora  Theresa  exult.  But 
where  was  the  need  of  displaying  that  glorious  lace 
at  the  window,  as  if  in  contemptuous  pity  of  the 
little  rival  she  could  not  see  ? Pressing  her  pale 
face  down  upon  the  sofa  cushions,  Polly  groaned. 

News,  in  effect,  did  reach  number  twenty-seven 
that  evening,  importing  that  the  picture  waa  com- 
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pleted,  the  money  paid,  and  the  work  of  packing 
begun.  For  on  the  next  day  but  one  would  sail 
the  ship  Good  Adventure  for  Helvoetsluys,  and,  not 
to  lose  passage,  the  young  artist  must  leave  for  Har- 
wich early  on  the  morrow. 

Aunt  Serocold  was  Polly’s  companion  the  whole 
of  that  evening,  and  the  latter,  spite  of  a sort  of 
dull  fire  that  seemed  burning  at  her  heart,  could  not 
but  feel  grateful  for  the  kind  solicitude  with  which 
her  friend  essayed  to  win  her  from  herself.  But  to 
converse  freely  was  an  impossibility,  and  Polly  was 
not  sorry  when  kissing-time  arrived,  and  set  each 
lady  free  to  retire  to  her  apartment,  and  indulge  in 
her  respective  train  of  meditation. 

Before  withdrawing,  Miss  Hnmpage  looked  out 
to  see  if  the  stars  were  shining.  There  was  hus- 
bandry in  heaven.  At  all  events,  none  of  its  silver 
candles  were  distinguishable  through  the  tawny, 
towny  atmosphere ; but  there  were,  in  revenge,  der- 
tain  coruscations  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  preparations  for  the 
departure  of  the  young  traveler  were  still  in  prog- 
ress. One  by  one,  even  these  died  out.  AU  be- 
came dark,  and  might  have  been  sUent  also,  but  for 
the  interposition  of  an  infirm  old  gentleman,  clad  in 
several  coats,  who  hobbled  along  the  footway,  men- 
tioning for  the  advantage  of  any  body  who  might 
peradventure  have  forgotten  to  go  to  bed,  that  it 
was  past  twelve  o’clock. 

It  is  not  written  in  my  notes  at  what  precise  hour 
Miss  Humpage  rose  on  the  foUowing  day ; but  I do 
know  that  when,  at  nine  o'clock,  a hackney-coach, 
once,  as  it  seemed,  the  property  of  a marquis  of 
florid  taste,  tumbled  up  to  Mrs.  Ascroft’s  door  and 
fell  into  a jingling  halt,  Polly-my-Lamb,  fully  dress- 
ed, and  pacing  her  drawing-room,  not  only  heard, 
hut  saw  it. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  especial  haste,  for  it  was 
twenty  minutes  or  more  before  any  notice  was  tak- 
en of  the  vehicle,  during  which  interval  the  coach- 
man dozed,  with  a bit  of  straw  in  his  mouth  and 
his  chin  on  his  breast,  as  if  he  were  sucking  up  some 
“cobbler"  or  “julep"  (neither  then  invented,  I be- 
lieve), that  lay  concealed  among  the  capes  of  his 
rusty  coat.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  sundry 
articles  of  baggage,  well  secured,  as  though  for  a 
voyage,  began  to  be  brought  out,  and  disposed  in 
and  about  the  coach.  Two  or  three  persons,  neigh- 
bors, went  in,  doubtless  to  bid  the  traveler  good 
speed,  and  finally  Mistress  Ascroft,  in  person,  was 
revealed  at  the  door,  looking  eagerly  up  and  down, 
as  if  to  ascertain,  first,  whether  it  had  dared  to  rain ; 
secondly,  whether  any,  and  if  so,  what  change  be- 
fitting the  melancholy  occasion  Jermyn  Street  had 
undergone. 

But  Polly’s  eyes,  as  she  stood  far  back  in  the 
room,  were  riveted  upon  one  window,  for  across 
its  field,  a black-velvet  figure  had  glided  once  and 
again.  For  twelve  days  the  face  had  been  averted. 
Would  he  now  come  to  the  window?  Would  he? 
would  he?  Polly  shuddered  at  the  earnestness 
with  which  she  caught  herself  muttering  the  words 

Oh,  what  matter  now?  She  would  forgive 

all,  bear  all,  if  that  comfort  might  only  be.  Why 
does  he  linger  in  the  room,  passing,  repassing  ? He 
starts.  They  are  calling  him  from  below.  The 
coachman  looks  at  Saint  James’s  clock,  and  lashes 
his  horses  over  the  eyes,  as  a hint  to  wake  and  be 
ready.  And  now.  Oh,  not  without  one  look,  to 
make  friends,  one  look,  one. 

A maid  bounced  in  and  drew  down  the  blind ! 

Polly  had  unconsciously  approached  nearer  to  the 
window.  A figure  issued  from  the  door.  No,  it 
is  not  he.  It  is  none  other  than  little  Mr.  Harts- 
home.  He  too  has  been  to  say  farewell.  He  wares 
a parting  hand;  and,  looking  sad  enough,  turns 
away — glares  across  toward  number  twenty-seven, 
stops  suddenly,  makes  three  skips  to  the  door,  and 
rings  sharply  at  the  bell ! 

Before  he  can  be  admitted  maid  Kezia  presents 
Mi  SB  Serocold's  love.  Miss  Humpage  is  not  to  be 
uneasy,  the  lady  has  an  alarming  dizziness  in  her 
front  tooth.  Happening  to  observe  Mr.  Hartshomo 
passing,  and  to  catch  his  eye,  Miss  Serocold  had 
waved  etiquette  and  her  handkerchief— and — yes — 
there  was  his  step  going  up  stairs. 

Polly  murmured  some  condolence ; then  dismiss- 
ing the  maid,  resumed  her  invisible  watch,  longing, 
yet  hardly  hoping,  to  catch  one  glimpse  of  the  es- 
tranged face  as  it  passed  to  the  carriage.  Both 
driver  and  horses  had  relapsed  into  slumber,  and 
not  even  the  deep  voice  of  St.  James’s,  chiming  the 
hour,  aroused  them  to  the  consciousness  of  time’s 
progress.  It  was  now  ten  o’clock,  and  the  Har- 
wich post-coach  quitted  the  suburban  yard  at  elev- 
en. 

Suddenly  Mistress  Ascroft  reappeared  with  a 
small  provision-basket.  This  she  placed  in  the 
coach;  but  then,  instead  of  re-entering  the  house, 
to  Polly's  great  surprise,  walked  hurriedly  across 
the  road,  and  bestowed  on  the  door  of  number  twen- 
ty-seven a knock  which,  soft  and  modest  though  it 
was,  thrilled  the  lady  of  that  mansion  from  head  to 
foot.  Her  heart  gave  a jump,  then  subsided  into  a 
low  tremble.  Mrs.  Goodall  appeared,  with  a sin- 
gular message. 

“ The  res[»cctful  duty  of  young  Mr.  Haggerdorn. 
If  Miss  Humpage  condescended  to  retain  any  favor- 
able recollection  of  Mr.  H.’s  former  pictures,  would 
she  be  pleased  to  inspect  his  latest  effort?  If  so, 
it  should  be  immediately  transported  to  the  house." 

Polly  felt  herself  color  to  the  very  brows.  This 
was  the  parting  shot ! She  was  to  learn  what  love 
could  do,  in  transferring  to  the  inanimate  canvas 
the  perfections  of  its  idol.  Refuse  she  dared  not, 
for  that  might  imply  resentment,  or  wounded  pride, 
of  neither  of  which  she  wished  him  to  believe  that 
she  considered  his  fickle  fancy  deserving.  Then, 
too,  she  was  sensible  of  a burning  curiosity  to  see 
how  far,  with  such  slender  artistic  gifts,  lie  had 
succeeded  in  arresting  any  one  of  the  beautiful  but 
ever-changing  expressions  that  characterized  tlis 
face  of  his  new  favorite.  She  signified  a cool  as- 
sent. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  could  have  better  tended  to 
restore  Polly's  mind  to  its  nsual  balance  than  the 
heartless  revenge— or  was  it  vanity  ? — of  her  recre- 
atflj  Impel!  s and,  by  the  time  she  received  intimation 
that  the  picture  awaited  her  in  the  parlor,  and  that 
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the  artist  had  attended  it  in  jj^rson,  she  was  pre- 
pared to  descend  with  a calm  and  dignity  that  lit- 
erally astonished  herself. 

On  the  landing-place  Polly  was  greeted  by  Mr. 
Hartshorne  and  her  much-recovered  aunt,  and  to- 
gether they  proceeded  to  the  parlor. 

There,  on  an  extemporized  easel,  stood  the  won- 
derful picture,  shrouded  from  view,  as  vet,  in  a green 
cloth,  which  Mr.  Haggerdom,  grasping  with  a some- 
what agitated  hand,  prepared  to  twitch  off  on  the 
young  lady’s  entrance. 

He  bowed  respectfully  and  murmured  some  words, 
to  which  Polly,  not  comprehending  them  very  clear- 
ly, returned  an  almost  inarticulate  reply.  She 
made  a slight  movement  with  her  hand.  Off  went 
the  cover. 

A mass  of  things  in  violent  action,  trampling 
chargers,  frightened  oxen,  furious  men,  crimson 
dust,  blue  trees,  green  heavens,  a rushing  cataract, 
a peaked  bridge,  all  these,  and  more,  much  more, 
though  present,  were  scarcely  seen,  for  Polly’s  eyes 
were  nailed  upon  the  prominent  figure,  a noble 
damsel  on  a palfrey,  which  looked  as  if  painted  in 
Irish  butter,  who,  pausing  in  her  headlong  flight 
as  the  shock  of  arms  reached  her,  reined  round  her 
cowslip-colored  steed,  and,  with  wild  ringlets  and 
diluted  eyes,  seemed  to  ask  counsel  of  the  spectator 
what  upon  earth  she  should  do  ? 

And  well  might  Miss  Humpage  involuntarily 
open  her  blue  eyes,  for  not  only  was  the  counte- 
nance Polly’s  own,  but  it  was  executed  with  a pre- 
cision unsurpassable  in  art!  Nor  was  the  minute 
finish  of  the  portrait  one  whit  less  extraordinary 
than  the  resemblance  of  feature.  In  that  one  little 
gem  of  a face  genius  had  been  content  to  vindicate 
itself:  but  that  so  thoroughly  that  all  the  surround- 
ing extravagance  and  impossibility  were  absolutely 
forgotten  or  overborne.  Quentin  Matsys — Arthur 
Haggcrdorn — other  little  boys — love’s  Royal  Acad- 
emy possesses  the  finest  schools  of  art  in  the  world ! 

For  a few  seconds  Polly  stood  gazing  as  if  in  a 
dream;  then,  awaking,  found  herself  alone.  Not 
quite  alone,  for  the  young  artist  was  kneeling  at 
her  feet,  kissing  the  little  passive  hand,  exclaim- 
ing in  a tongue  I dare  not  offer  to  render  in  the 
original  (how  Polly  managed  to  interpret  it  I nev- 
er could  understand),  that  she  was,  had  been,  ever 
would  be.  his  life,  his  soul,  his  treasure,  star,  an- 
grl,  and  the  holder  of  so  many  other  honorary  and 
incongruous  appointments,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
some,  at  least,  were  sinecures.  Passionately  in- 
quired if  Polly  believed  he  could  have  quitted  En- 
gland without  one  gracious  look  ? Explained  that, 
when  Polly  ceased  to  appear  at  the  window,  he,  in 
dread  of  having  offended,  vowed  never  again  to 
court  that  happiness,  until  he  had  prepared  a proof 
(behold  it!)  that  he  needed  not  another  glance  to 
impress  her  darling  image  forever  and  forever  on  his 
soul ! 

That  the  Sefior  Torre-Diaz,  though  given  to  sleep 
in  studios,  was  awake  to  every'  generous  impulse, 
had  a pretty  taste  for  art,  and  was  his  poor  mother’s 
only  friend. 

That  the  sefiora — (caprice  itself) — liked  the  fun 
of  sitting  for  somebody  clse’s  picture  beyond  every 
thing,  flinging  herself  and  dress  into  the  most  grace- 
ful attitudes  and  bewitching  folds,  and  half  crying, 
like  a spoiled  child,  that  English  manners  forbad 
the  possibility  of  her  being  a witness  of  the  surprise 
Miss  Humpage  must  evince  on  seeing  the  finished 
work. 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Haggerdorn’s  observations  were 
oonched  in  the  purest  dialect  of  the  Low  Countries, 
which  I don't  speak. 

As  for  Polly,  her  feelings — so  far  as  they  were 
susceptible  of  analysis — included  a sense  of  recov- 
ering from  the  concussion  of  a shower-bath,  dan- 
cing a saraband,  witnessing  a disorderly  review, 
and  stretching  over  a precipice  at  the  risk  of  her 
neck,  to  catch  the  accents  of  an  Aiolian  harp.  Tak- 
ing her  situation  in  the  general,  Miss  Humpage  can 
only  be  likened  to  the  commandant  of  a fortress, 
who  has  crammed  it  with  brave  defenders,  but  for- 
gotten his  commissariat.  The  pride  and  resent- 
ment stored  up  in  Polly’s  heart  were  altogether  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  gentler  thoughts  now  crowding 
back,  nay,  even  peeping  out,  esurient  as  ever,  from 
their  original  cells,  as  though  they  had  never  been 
out  P Why,  therefore,  prolong  a hopeless  defense  ? 
As  well  surrender  frankly ; at  least  so  far  as  to  ac- 
knowledge the  commanding  position  of  the  foe.  For 
there  was  a further  consideration. 

Polly-my-Lamb  did  not  take  away  her  hand; 
but  she  looked  down  with  a sort  of  grave,  sweet 
pity  upon  the  young  suitor ; then  gently  bade  him 
rise  and  follow  her. 

He  did  so  mechanically,  hardly  conscious  of  what 
was  passing,  till  he  found  himself  standing  in  front 
of  the  picture  of  a benevolent-looking  old  gentle- 
man, in  a brown  coat  and  powdered  wig,  who  ap- 
peared to  smile  on  both  of  them. 

Polly  raised  her  hand. 

“There  is  my  answer,”  she  said,  her  tears  fall- 
ing. “ I have  sworn  to  him,  before  Heaven,  a calm, 
irrevocable  vow.  By  virtue  of  that  pledge  I may 
never  marry  until  my  father's  murder  is  avenged, 
nor  then,  unless  it  be  the  man  who  avenges  it." 

“Yon  promise  zat? ” asked  young  Haggerdom, 
with  startling  abruptness.  “To  be  ze  wife  of  him 
who  shall  track  your  father’s  murderers?” 

"At  least  of  no  one  else,”  replied  Polly,  firmly 
but  mournfully. 

“ Ah ! promise,  promise ! All,  zen,  shall  be  most 
well !” 

“Well?” 

“Smile  not,  dear  young  dames.  There  is  pow- 
er, I in  my  withinmost  spirit  believe,  to  do  zis  thing. 
Love  can  every  thing  contrive.  Shall  he  not  take 
one  prisoner?  I love  you.  Good.  I am  paint- 
er. Again,  I love  you.  Good.  I aril  avenger. 
Now,  promise!" 

Polly  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 

“ Vou.’"  said  she,  incredulously:  yet  gradually 
inclining,  as  she  gazed  on  those  bright,  animated 
features,  to  partake  his  enthusiasm.  “ Alas ! Mr. 
Haggerdom,  what  can  you  have  learned  of  the 
haunts  and  hidinandacea  of.crime?.  ( How  can  you, 
young,  strange,  inexperienced  almost  as  myself, 
h*p*  fin-  J»ueoes»)  where  men-  bold  and 
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trained  to  the  work  of  detection,  have  owned  them- 
selves defeated  ? How — ” 

“ Only  promise,”  reiterated  the  young  man.  (She 
hesitated.)  “Not  to  me — not  to  Arthur  Hagger- 
dorn ; but  to  him,  young  or  old,  or  little,  or  poor, 
who  shall  fulfill  zis  dutiful  desire.  For  the  love  of 
Heaven,  promise." 

Polly  surrendered  at  discretion. 

“I  do  promise,”  said  she.  Then,  with  a pitiful 
certainty  of  the  disappointment  he  was  incurring, 
when  his  excitement  should  have  subsided,  she 
added,  “Reflect,  however,  for  one  moment,  Mr. 
Haggerdom.  You  have  no  clow,  not  even  a sus- 
picion to  guide  your  efforts.  This  is  building  on 
air." 

“You  have  promised.  Zat  is  no  more  but  suc- 
cess!” was  the  confident  rejoinder.  “Ze  magis- 
trate— he  found  a clew.” 

“Ay,  here  it  is,"  said  Polly,  taking  from  a cabin- 
et the  mysterious  snuff-box  which  Sir  James  Pol- 
hill,  at  Irr  request,  had  committed  to  her  custody. 
“And  what  has  this  told  us?  It  is  more  than 
doubtful  if  the  person  suspected  to  have  teen  its 
owner  had  any  share  in  my  father’s  murder,  and  if 
he  had,  the  wretch  has  escaped  us,  and  left  the 
country.” 

“ Whither,  think  they,  he  has  fled?" 

“To  France— to  Holland— to  America— who 
knows?  There  is  safe  refuge  on  either  shore  for 
the  miscreants.” 

“To  Holland?  I,  too,  thither  go.  Something 
points  me  that  way.  Remember  only  your  gracious 
promise,  dar  lady,  and  all  is  done.  Trust  to  me 
zat  box — it  shall  be  my  guide.  In  fourteen  weeks 
I will  restore  it,  and  with  it  I will  bring  you  my 
own  self  the  murderer — I swear  it.  I know  it. 
You  have  promised.” 

Polly  mechanically  placed  it  in  his  hand. 

“ I have  promised.” 

“It  is  enough:  I ask  not  more.  Farewell — 
farewell !” 

As  he  stooped  to  kiss  her  hand,  Mr.  Hartshorne 
and  Miss  Serocold  rejoined  them,  ns  quietly  as  they 
had  withdrawn.  There  was  a singular  expression 
on  the  latter's  face,  and  even  Mr.  Hartshorne  lacked 
something  of  his  accustomed  perfect  self-possession 
— a fact  he,  however,  tried  to  cover  with  an  em- 
barrassed laugh. 

“ Your  coachman’s  sleeping  powers  are  exhaust- 
ed, Arthur,”  he  said.  “ He  has  driven  off!” 

“He  has  driven!”  said  Arthur,  not,  however, 
evincing  any  remarkable  consternation. 

“ Baggage  and  all.  Don’t  be  alarmed.  He  will 
return  in  the  afternoon,  in  time  to  convey  you  to 
the  extra  post-coach,  which,  as  we  have  learned, 
will  go  to  Harwich  to-night,  with  government  prop- 
erty and  passengers.  I have  one  word  to— to  say 
to  you,  ” added  the  little  doctor,  hesitating,  “ if  Miss 
Humpage  will  pardon.” 

As  he  drew  Arthur  aside,  Miss  Serocold  sidled  up 
to  her  friend,  and,  taking  her  hand,  pressed  it  with 
a significance  of  congratulation  with  which  Polly, 
though  grateful,  could  have  dispensed. 

“ Darling,  I am  so  happy  I”  murmured  the  elder 
lady. 

Polly  intimated  her  satisfaction,  trying,  neverthe- 
less, to  look  as  though  she  accepted  it  rather  as  a 
pleasing  fact  in  their  domestic  history  than  as  im- 
plying any  new  phase  of  feeling. 

“So  very — very  blest !”  continued  Miss  Serocold. 
“ Such  a sudden  wave  of  joy !” 

“ Blest ! Wave !”  said  Polly.  “ My  dear  aunt 

“Can  not  realize  the  pleasing  pain!”  said  her 
friend,  sentimentally.  “No  more  can  I.  That  he 
should  have  snatched  the  first  moment — ” 

“The  last — ” murmured  Polly. 

“ When  we  had  not  set  eyes  on  each  other  these 
five  weeks,  to  ask  me  to  be  his.” 

“Whose,  aunt?” 

“ Hartshome’s — John’s,  my  love.  To  whom  teas 
I referring,  do  you  imagine?”  asked  her  friend, 
softly. 

Polly  looked  at  her — she  was  not  jesting.  It  wa  s 
clearly  no  delusion  now.  Miss  Humpage  returned 
the  pressure  of  her  friend’s  hand  with  what  gravity 
she  might. 

“ But  how,  dear  aunt,”  inquired  the  curious 
young  lady,  presently,  “has  your  lover  conducted 
his  wooing  ? Surely  to-day  was  not  the  first — ” 

“We  have  corresponded,  dear,”  replied  Miss 
Serocold,  with  a becoming  blush.  “ It — it  began 
with  pulsatilla,  and  ended  in — in — this.  John  would 
like  to  have  called,  of  course:  but  he  is  the  most 
thoughtful,  the  most  considerate—  He  knew,  by 
some  means,  that  you  were  not  in  good  spirits,  and 
feared  that  the  sight  of  others’  happiness  might  only 
increase  your  melancholy.  But,  this  morning — I 
was  in  trouble,  you  know — and— and — he  spoke." 

“ Oh !”  said  Polly. 

Mr.  Hartshorne,  who  had  only  prolonged  his 
confidences  with  Arthur  until  his  betrothed  had 
communicated  her  secret,  now  approached  Miss 
Humpage,  and  paid  his  compliments  wilh  an  ease 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  did  him  great  credit, 
after  which  he  took  his  hat  to  withdraw.  Arthur, 
though  less  self-possessed,  was  sensible  that  he  too 
should  take  his  leave. 

Not  another  word,  and  hut  one  more  look,  fal- 
lowed between  the  pair.  That  sufficed.  On  the 
one  side  it  ratified  the  promise ; on  the  other,  reit- 
erated the  assurance  of  success.  Four  or  five  hours 
later  the  sleepy  coachman  returned,  and  without 
being  permitted  the  briefest  interval  of  repose,  trans- 
ported Mr.  Haugerdorn  to  the  yard  of  the  Merry 
Privateer,  Tower  Links,  whence  the  extra  post- 
coach  was  to  depart  for  Harwich. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Not  yet  was  the  business  of  that  eventful  day 
complete. 

Polly-my-Lamb  sat  before  the  picture  of  her  fa- 
ther in  deep  meditation,  not  unmingled  with  self- 
reproach,  as  she  remembered  how  freely,  of  late, 
hopes  purely  selfish  had  been  permitted  to  entwine 
themselves  with  the  great  end  and  purpose  of  her 
life.  Strive  aa  she  might,  huwever,  she  could  aot 
>w  disconnect  them,  nor  could  she  conceal  from 
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herself  that  the  failure  of  each  attempt  to  do  so  was 
not  a source  of  pain ! But  then,  this  youth — who 
was  he  ? Under  what  pretext  could  one  in  his  posi- 
tion become  the  claimant  of  her  hand,  unless  as  the 
fulfiller  of  the  object  she  had  in  view  ? Good.  It 
was  in  this  character  alone  that  she  had  given  him 
her  promise.  Of  course  he  understood  that  ? Not 
for  any  personal  interest  she  could  be  presumed  to 
take  in  him.  Miss  Humpage  applauded  her  own 
excellent  wisdom,  foresight,  and  hard-heartedness, 
in  having  laid  down  this  distinction  so  guardedly. 
She  had  promised  her  hand  and  wealth  to  him  who 
should  trace  her  father’s  murderer.  To  such  a man 
alone — 

Polly  had  exactly  reached  this  satisfactory  con- 
clusion, when  she  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Stephen,  who  announced  Sir  James  Polhill,  and, 
without  further  ceremony,  ushered  in  that  excel- 
lent magistrate.  He  was  attended  by  Mr.  Armour, 
still  calmly  confident,  but  comporting  himself  with 
more  real  humility  than  on  former  occasions. 

“Are  you  prepared,  my  dear  young  lady,”  said 
Sir  James,  taking  Polly’s  hand  with  a meaning 
smile,  “for.tidings  of  considerable  importance?” 

Polly  colored  for  all  answer. 

“ Not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  my  dear,”  re- 
sumed Sir  James,  “you  must  know  that  we  have 
received  the  most  satisfactory  testimony  of  the  re- 
turn to  this  country  of  the  persons  supposed  to  be 
implicated  in  the— the  affair  of  your  poor  father. 
One  of  the  most  dashing,  interesting,  and  remark- 
able outrages  of  modem  times  was  committed,  two 
nights  since,  on  the  Harwich  Road,  within  a few 
miles — My  dear ! ” 

Polly  had  uttered  an  unconscious  exclamation. 

“Go  on,  Sir,  I beg,”  faltered  the  young  lady. 

“The  parties  have  been  traced  to  their  haunt, 
and  by  this  time  to-morrow  (we  have  to  concert 
measures  with  an  officious  country  justice,  who  has 
a fancy  to  be  associated  with  this  important  capture) 
Lord  Lob  will  be  in  our  hands.  Eh,  Armour?” 

“ If  he  isaiot,  Sir  James,  may  I never  take  thief 
again !”  ejaculated  the  gentleman  addressed. 

“ Enough.  I thought,  my  dear,"  continued  the 
magistrate,  turning  to  Polly,  “that  you  would  be 
glad  to  have  this  matter  placed  beyond  all  doubt. 
And  now,  Armour,  you  can  return  to  the  office.  I 
will  be  with  you  in  half  an  hour.” 

The  officer  withdrew.  It  did  not,  however,  ap- 
pear that  the  excellent  magistrate  had  any  thing 
especial  to  add.  Nor  had  he.  This  was  merely 
one  of  those  little  methods  to  which  he  occasionally 
had  recourse,  by  way  of  checking  the  vanity  of  his 
subordinate,  and  teaching  that  individual  that,  clev- 
er as  he  was,  there  were  depths  of  consultation  into 
which  not  even  he — at  least  as  a matter  of  course — 
was  privileged  to  enter.  Sir  James,  therefore,  talk- 
ed on,  without  much  significance,  till,  receiving  no 
reply,  he  looked  steadily  at  his  companion,  and  saw 
that  she  was  both  pale  and  agitated.  His  notice 
brought  matters  to  a crisis.  The  poor  little  girl, 
overcome  with  mingled  emotions,  burst  into  a vio- 
lent flood  of  tears. 

The  good  magistrate,  somewhat  alarmed,  and  not 
a little  puzzled,  quickly  discovered,  however,  that 
there  was  something  of  a troubling  nature  on  her 
mind,  irrespective  of  the  agitating  feelings  conjured 
up  by  the  information  he  had  brought,. and,  touched 
by  the  poor  child's  friendless  position,  set  himself, 
with  so  much  tact  and  gentleness,  to  probe  the 
wound,  that  he  ended  by  winning  her  confidence 
so  far  as  to  become  possessed  of  the  secret  of  her 
vow. 


at  the  moment,  while  Sir  James,  on  his  side,  ♦as 
too  anxiously  intent  upon  bringing  the  coming  en- 
terprise to  a successful  issue  to  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion that  might  have  the  effect  of  damping  his 
lieutenant’s  zeaL  So  let  the  morrow  care  for  it- 
self. 

They  plunged  at  once  into  the  preparatory  ar- 
rangements. In  that  occupation  we  leave  them. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Excuse  fob  Late  Hours — “ He  wns  as  wild  as  he  was 
good-natured,  and  had  such  a lot  of  spirits  that,  not  Icing 
able  to  exhaust  them  all  in  one  night,  he  was  forcibly 
driven  to  encroach  upon  the  next  morning  to  enable  him 
properly  to  get  through  them.” — Extract  from  an  Unpub- 
lished Irish  Xovel. 


A Scotch  Conundrum — Why  is  Earl  Johnny  not  to  be 
blamed  for  stopping  the  rams?— Because  the  little  laird 
did  it  in  Ilcrsey.  (Mn  conscience  1) 

A little  girl  of  three  years  was  saying  her  prayers,  not 
long  since,  when  her  little  brother,  about  four  years  old, 
came  slyly  behind  and  pulled  her  hair.  Without  moving 
her  head,  Bbe  paused  and  said,  ‘‘Please,  Lord,  excuse  me 
a minute  while  I kick  Her  by." 


Art  Note.— 77/fl  Early  Italian  Style. — An  Organ-grind- 
er at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

A young  man  advertises  for  a place  as  salesman,  and 
says  he  has  had  a great  deni  of  experience,  having  been 
discharged  from  seven  different  situations  within  a year. 


A beau  dressed  out  resembles  the  cinnamon-tree — the 
bark  is  of  greater  value  than  the  body. 


Envy— the  dyspepsia  of  the  mind. 

Wanted  for  a private  museum— the  tick  of  an  oyster 
bed. 


“Well."  said  a Yankee,  proudly,  to  a traveling  Scot,  as 
they  stood  by  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  “is  not  that  wonder- 
ful ? In  your  country  you  never  saw  any  thing  like  that.” 
“ Like  that!"  quoth  the  latter;  “ there's  a far  mail-  won- 
derfu'  concern  twa  miles  frae  whnur  I was  born."  “ In- 
deed,” says  Jonathan,  “and  pray  what  kind  of  a concern 
may  it  be  ?”  “ Why,  nion,”  replied  the  other,  “ it’s  a 

peacock  wi'  a wooden  leg  I” 


“Why  so  late?”  said  a schoolmaster  to  a little  urchin, 
as  he  entrred  the  room  on  a cold  slippery  morning.  “ Why, 
Sir,”  replied  the  boy,  “ for  every  step  I took  forward  I slid 
back  two.”  “Indeed,"  said  the  teacher;  “how  did  you 
get  here  at  all  if  that  was  the  case?"  “Oh,"  said  i lie 
boy,  scratching  his  head  on  finding  himself  caught,  “I 
turned  round  and  walked  the  other  way.” 


Wellington  was  a bad  dancer.  On  one  occasion  he 
danced  with  a countess,  who  could  n-  t conceal  her  blushes 
at  bis  ridiculous  postures.  On  lending  her  to  her  seat  he 
remarked,  “The  fact  is,  madam,  my  forte  is  not  so  much 
dancing  myself  as  making  others  dance.” 


The  man  whose  feelings  were  “ worked  up"  has  ordered 
a fresh  supply. 

The  world  has  a million  of  roosts  for  a man,  but  on’y 
one  nest. 


The  heart  is  a small  thing,  not  enfficient  for  a kite's 
dinner ; yet  the  whole  world  is  not  sufficient  for  it. 


Wonders  will  never  cense  1 The  other  day  we  beard 
that  “ a horse  was  turned  into  a stable  1”  And  this  is  the 
nineteenth  century. 


Interesting  to  Place-hunters. — While  President  Lin- 
coln was  confined  to  his  house  with  the  small-pox  si  me 
friends  called  to  sympathize  with  him,  especially  on  the 
character  of  his  disease.  “Yes,"  he  said,  “it  is  a bad 
disease;  but  it  has  its  advantages.  For  the  first  time 
since  I have  been  in  office  I have  something  now  to  give 
to  every  body  that  colls." 


Let  it  be  owned  that  Polty-my-Lamb  was,  in  her 
heart,  not  a little  astonished  at  the  collected — not 
to  say  indifferent — manner  in  which  Sir  James  re- 
ceived the  important  revelation.  His  lips  struggled 
hard  against  a smile,  and,  to  say  truth,  with  diffi- 
culty overcame  it,  as  the  good  gentleman  pictured 
to  himself  Henry  the  Successful,  accompanied  by 
the  fettered  tyrant  of  the  highways,  presenting  him- 
self at  the  footstool  of  the  heiress,  and  claiming  the 
promised  guerdon  of  her  hand  and  wealth ! 

Aware,  however,  of  the  serious  light  in  which 
Polly  was  prepared  to  view  the  matter,  he  content- 
ed himself  with  hinting  at  tne  improbability  of  Mr. 
Armour’s  coveting  any  other  reward  than  such  as 
his  conscience  (and  the  Government)  might  bestow. 
To  be  plain,  he  assured  her,  even  if  in  her  enthusi- 
astic fulfillment  of  this  rather  unadvised  pledge  it 
should  he  needful  to  inform  the  officer  of  the  extraor- 
dinary preferment  thus  likely  to  be  placed  within 
his  reach,  lie,  Sir  James,  would  venture  to  affirm, 
on  the  part  of  that  hold  hut  respectful  man,  that  he 
would  prefer  accepting  a reasonable  composition  in 
money  to  aspiring  to  a station  for  which  he  was,  by 
birth,  habits,  and  education,  alike  unfitted. 

With  this  prompt  analysis  of  the  excellent  Ar- 
mour poor  Polly  was  fain  to  be  content.  The  glow- 
ing face  of  the  young  artist  had  died  hopelessly  out 
of  her  future,  but  at  least  it  would  never  be  replaced 
by  the  cool,  supercilious  visage  of  this  Bow  Street 
runner.  “ This!"  Such  was  not  the  term  she 
would  have  applied  some  few  months  since  to  one 
who  seemed  the  appointed  instrument  of  venge- 
ance. Poor  Polly ! Her  mind  could  not  stir  with- 
out a pang ! 

Sir  James  walked  back  to  his  office,  absolutely 
choking  with  hilarity.  He  was  gifted— if  gift  it  l 
—with  a keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous ; and  by  th 
time  he  arrived  in  Bow  Street  the  joke,  as  it  a; 
pcared  to  him,  had  attained  such  colossal  -propoi 
tions  that  be  found  it  impossible  to  refrain  from  con 
tiding  it  to  the  party  most  interested,  certain  that 
the  latter  would  enjoy  it  with  equal,  though  more 
subdued  and  respectful  relish. 

Much  to  bis  surprise,  Mr.  Armour  heard  the  story 
out  with  a degree  of  gravity  wholly  un suited  to  the 
theme,  and,  almost  before  Sir  James  had  well  con- 
cluded, the  magisterial  mind  became  sensible  of  a 
painful  suspicion  that  not  only  was  Mr.  Henry  Ar- 
mour a vain,  hut  also  an  ambitious  man;  that,  in 
fact,  in  his  view,  the  gigantic  jest  had  diminished 
to  a pigmy.  Briefly  (in  the  plain  English  in  which 
undoubtedly  Mr.  Armour  laid  the  case  hastily  before 
himself),  that  he  had  as  good  a right  to  the  lady’s 
hand  as  any  other  fellow,  so  that  he  fulfilled  the 
conditions  required.  The  officer,  however,  did  not 
deem  it  advisable  to  give  utterantje  te  Jue  fepUDgs. 


A blind  beggar  was  one  day  accosted  by  a clergyman,  at 
whose  requivt  he  detailed  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  had  lost  his  sight — accidental  exposure  to  the  blasting 
of  a rock  by  gunpowder.  The  reverend  querist,  alter  listen- 
ing, said,  very  Lelrngly,  “Well,  my  poor  man,  I pity  yon, 
and  could  drop  a tear  over  yonr  misfortune,"  at  the  same 
time  offering  him  nothing.  “Thank  you,  Sir,"  replied 
the  beggar;  “but  I’d  rather  you'd  drop  a shilling  into 
my  hat." 

An  old  gentleman  who  used  to  freqnent  a certain  coffee- 
house,  being  unwell,  thought  he  might  make  so  free  as  to 
steal  an  opinion  concerning  his  case;  and  one  day  took  an 
opportunity  of  nskiDg  one  of  the  faculty,  who  sat  in  the 
same  box  with  him,  what  he  should  take  for  such  a com- 
plaint. “I’ll  tell  yon,"  said  the  doctor,  sarcastically: 
“ you  should  take  ndvice." 

A little  three-year-old  child  ran  away  from  home  and 
came  over  to  n neighbor's  house  abont  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  while  her  mother  had  gone  to  the  well  for  a pall 
of  water.  Rather  surprised  at  seeing  her  out  at  so  late  an 
hour,  we  asked  her,  “Are  you  not  afraid  to  cpme  so  far 
from  home  in  the  night  ?"  “ Oh  no,  Sir,"  replied  the  con- 
fiding little  thing,  “ I’ve  got  on  mother’s  hood  1" 

A well-known  London  printer,  being  called  on  to  reply  to 
n toast,  said,  “ Gentlemen,  I thank  you  most  heartily.  I 
can’t  make  a speech ; but  I can  print  one  as  long  as  you 
like." 

Old  John  Danders  was  a country  blacksmith,  the  hus- 
band of  a young  wife;  he  had  labored  long  and  become 
wealthy,  h wing  the  custom  of  nil  the  farmers  round  When 
he  was  • .i  his  death-bed  lie  called  his  wife  Janet  to  him. 
“Jane*  said  he,  “I  am  not  long  for  this  world.  I am 
wear'  g away  fast.  Now,  about  the  business,  Janet. 
Th  s Andrew,  the  foreman ; he  knows  all  about  i he  shop, 
a-  all  the  customers  like  him.  You  will  just  let  n decent 

.io  elapse,  and  then  make  up  together."  “ Olione  1"  said 
- met,  bursting  into  tears;  “don't  let  that  trouble  you, 
John.  Andrew  and  I have  settled  that  already." 


Short  and  Sweet.— On  a rough  old  sailor  being  asked 
by  one  of  the  members  of  a learned  society  to  write  a con- 
cise account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  a somewhat 
barbarous  nation  whoso  territories  he  had  lately  hem  ex- 
piring, lie  put  down  the  following  exceedingly  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  characteristics  of  the  prople  in  question: 
“ Manners,  none.  Customs,  nasty." 

Kissing  by  Deputy — A lady  stepping  into  a rnilwny- 
cnrri.ige,  said  to  her  little  son,  “Aren’t  you  going  to  kiss 
your  mother  before  you  go?"  The  little  rogue  couldn’t 
wait,  and  called  out,  “Guard,  won't  yon  kiss  mother  for 
me ?"  N. R— We  are  open  to  an  engagement  as  guard. 

While  a Welsh  cause  wns  lately  being  tried  in  one  of 
the  I-ondon  courts,  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs,  though  a 
Welshman,  lugged  to  he  excused  from  pronouncing  the 
name  of  the  place  where  a coal-mine  under  dispute  was 
situated.  It  was  spilt  IJwywywywer. 


“Csesnr,”  said  a planter  to  a negro,  “climb  up  that 
tree  and  thin  out  the  branches."  The  negro  showed  no 
disposition  to  comply,  and  on  l>eing  pre^eil  for  n reason, 
nn-wered,  “Well,  look  henh,  mnssn;  if  I go  up  dar  an 
fall  down  and  broke  my  neck,  dnt'll  be  a tousand  dollars 
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A MILITARY  BALL. 

Opr  Army  of  the  Potomac,  taking  advantage  of 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  during  the  winter,  in- 
dulges now  and  then  in  a festive  entertainment. 
The  presence  of  soldiers’  wives  with  their  husbands 
in  camp  gives,  of  course,  the  crowning  charm  to 
these  gatherings.  We  present  our  readers  this 
week,  on  page  11G,  a sketch  of  a hall  lately  given 
by  the  Third  Army  Corps.  The  upper  compartment 
of  the  picture  will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the 
difficulties  which  failed  to  prevent  the  arrival  of 
visitors.  Below  this  is  the  dancing-hall,  made  up 
of  tents,  and  decorated  with  flags  and  evergreens. 
Another  portion  of  the  sketch  gives  a view  of  the 
supper-room.  While  the  fortunate  soldiers  who 
have  partners  are  at  supper  with  their  ladies,  those 
not  so  successful  are  engaged  in  what  is  called  the 
" gander"  dance,  which  our  artist  has  faithfully  rep- 
resented on  the  samo  page. 

This  ball  was  quite  a success ; a score  of  Generals 
attended ; and  it  was  altogether  an  event  to  break 
up  the  monotony  of  every-day  dreariness  in  camp. 
It  was  the  first  opportunity  that  gave  the  ladies 
staying  with  their  husbands  in  camp  a chance  to 
come  together. 


. BECKY  VANE’S  VALENTINE. 

The  rain  was  pattering  with  steady,  sighing  mon- 
otone against  the  little  square  window  of  the  long 
wooden  building — a window  from  which  the  only 
prospect,  a range  of  far-off  hills  veiled  in  heavy 
mist,  was  dreary  enough.  Nor  was  it  strange  that 
Allan  Revere,  thinking  of  the  orange-groves  and 
jasmine  swamps  of  his  own  bright  land,  turned  with 
a groaning  sigh  upon  his  pillow,  aud  closed  his  burn- 
ing eyes. 

“This  pain  is  perfectly  intolerable!"  he  mutter- 
ed, with  momentary  irritation:  for  Allan  Revere, 
who  would  have  thrown  himself  upon  tho  bristling 
bayonets  of  a regiment  of  soldiers  without  flinching, 
and  bad  fought  like  a tiger  even  while  the  scarlet 
blood  ebbed  from  his  life's  fountains  until  insensi- 
bility came  to  his  relief,  was  a very  child  in  hospi- 
tal, like  many  another  brave  soldier.  “ It  throbs 
and  burns  with  every  brea'h  I draw : tho  bandages 
are  heated  through.  Why  does  not  some  one  come 
to  bind  on  fresh  ones  ?" 

“ Can't  say,  I’m  sure,  Sir, " said  tho  littlo  sergeant 
ia  the  next  bed,  who  had  been  whiling  away  the 
tedious  hours  with  quavering  snatches  of  song. 
“ My  leg  feels  as  though  it  were  on  fire.” 

“ Oh  no,  it  doesn't,"  said  the  spectacled  snrgeon, 
who  had  entered  from  the  next  ward  just  in  time  to 
catch  the  last  words.  “All  your  fancy,  my  man  ! 
And  how  are  you  getting  along,  my  Confederate 
friend?” 

“ I’m  getting  very  cross,  Doctor,  if  that  will  do 
you  any  good,"  said  Allan,  sharply. 

“ Hum-m-m !”  commented  the  surgeon,  gravely, 
feeling  the  young  man's  pulse:  “considerable  fe- 
ver— inflammation  running  very  high — ” 

“ It’ll  run  away  with  me  altogether  before  a 
great  while,”  said  Allan.  “Why,  Doctor,  I have 
lain  here  four  hours,  and  not  a soul  has  been  near 
mo  to  change  the  bandages  or  bathe  the  wounds  ! 
If  you  intend  to  kill  me  I wish  you’d  do  it  at  once, 
and  not  keep  me  lingering  here !” 

• “Well,  there  has  been  rather  a lack  of  nurses 
latterly,”  said  Dr.  Gower,  skillfully  unfastening 
(he  fevered  wrappings;  “but  I’m  expecting  a Ver- 
mont lady  here  to-night — ” 

"A  Yankee  nurse !”  said  Allan  Revere,  with  an 
indescribable  curve  of  his  mustache. 

“Yes;  just  that,”  said  the  Doctor,  rather  short- 
ly ; he  was  a Massachusetts  man  himself,  and  no- 
thing but  the  chivalric  sense  of  delicacy  which  per- 
tains to  every  true  gentleman  restrained  him  from 
a cutting  retort. 

“ Will  she  wear  cowhide  shoes  and  talk  through 
her  nose,  Doctor?”  persisted  the  invalid,  mali- 
ciously. 

“ Really  I don't  know.  Will  you  have  the  kind- 
ness to  turn  a little  more  on  your  left  side?” 

" There ; will  that  do  ? Don’t  bring  her  into  this 
ward,  Doctor,  please ; I feel  a presentiment  that  a 
Yankee  nurse  is  all  that  is  needed  to  finish  me." 

“ Aren’t  you  a little  cross  to-night,  Mr.  Revere  ?” 
asked  the  surgeon,  smiling.  “Now  lie  still  and 
be  a good  boy,  while  I attend  to  Charley  Bryan’s 
leg.” 

Allan  Revere  mentally  made  up  his  mind  to  in- 
tercept the  Doctor  on  his  returning  way  and  “quar- 
rel it  out”  with  him:  but  the  cool  lotions  and  qui- 
eting draughts,  added  to  the  we  Jc  languor  of  his 
frame,  proved  too  much  for  any  belligerent  inten- 
tions, and  he  drifted  away  into  a quiet  sleep,  that 
carried  him  back  to  Floridian  everglades  and  sun- 
bathed savannas,  while  the  chill  rain  played  its 
ceaseless  tune  on  the  wooden  roof  over  his  head, 
and  the  wind  moaned  around  the  lonely  hospital 
like  a homeless  spirit. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  he  woke,  with  a 
convulsive  start,  and  a strange  fancy  that  every 
vein  in  his  wounded  arm  was  filled  with  molten 
fire. 

“Water — ice — water!”  he  cried;  “my  arm  is 
burning  up!  Help,  some  one,  for  mercy’s  sake! 
don’t  let  me  die  here  like  a dog !” 

There  was  a slight  rustle  through  tho  fire-lit 
darkness ; a shaded  lamp  glowed  along  the  able, 
and  he  saw  the  hazel  shine  of  a woman’s  pitying 
eyes  beaming  down  on  his  face. 

“You  are  the  wounded  Floridian,”  said  a soft 
voice.  “ Dr.  Gower  told  me  about  you.  Stay — 
I see  what  the  matter  is ; your  bandages  have  be- 
come loosened.” 

Light  and  cool  as  a falling  snow-flake  her  qu' ,v 
hands  wet  the  cloths  in  healing  lotions,  aud  replaced 
their  folds. 

“Now,  the  other  one!”  pleaded  Revere. 

" Not  now.  Dr.  Gower  says  it  will  injure  it  to 
be  opened  again  at  present.” 

“ But  it  burn*  like  a life,  cwl  1",  - - - p, , 
it  it  wilt  ttfcbWMr  » 


“ I am  sorry ; but  it 


“No.” 

“Then  I shall  do  it  myself!”  he  asserted,  rais- 
ing himself  on  one  elhow. 

“ Lie  down  again ; you  must  not." 

“Must  not!” 

Allan  Revere  looked  defiantly  at  the  melting 
hazel  eyes  and  the  little  firm  mouth.  The  next 
minute  she  had  passed  her  arm  lightly  under  his 
shoulder  and  laid  him  back,  like  a helpless  child, 
on  the  pillow.  He  flushed  and  frowned,  but  could 
not  help  smiling. 

“ How  strong  you  are,  little  woman  !” 

“ Now  will  you  lie  still  ?”  she  asked,  gravely  re- 
garding lijjn. 

“ I suppose  I shall  have  to,”  he  returned,  un- 
graciously. 

And  this  was  Allan  Revere’s  first  experience  of 
the  Yankee  nurse. 

“What  are  yon  thinking  about,  Miss  Vane?” 

What  was  she  thinking  about?  That  would 
have  been  rather  a hard  question  to  answer  the 
dark-eyed  young  Confederate;  for,  sitting  in  the 
dreary  hospital  ward,  with  all  her  fretful  patients 
soothed,  and  tended,  and  coaxed  into  momentary 
quiet,  she  was  hack  among  the  box-borders  and 
snow-fringed  cedars  of  the  farm-house  garden  at 
home,  the  sunset  burning  redly  over  the  rocks,  and 
the  little  brook  slipping  noisily  across  mossy  ledges 
and  greenish-smooth  masses  of  stone  past  the  very 
door  yard  gate. 

“I  am  not  quite  sure,  Mr.  Revere;  I believe  I 
was  thinking  about  going  home.” 

“Then  you  are  going?” 

“Next  week." 

Allan  Revere  was  sitting  tip  in  a cushioned  chair, 
having  obtained  the  privilqj^s  of  convalescence,  but 
he  was  very  pale  still. 

“And  I believe,”  went  on  Becky  Vane,  who  was 
the  very  soul  of  candor,  “that  I was  also  thinking 
of  this  being  St.  Valentine’s  Eve." 

“One  of  your  Yankee  saints?" 

“Mr.  Revere!" 

“Pardon  me,  Miss  Vane : I know  I'm  a petulant 
brute.  But  go  on ; tell  me  about  St.  Valentine.” 

“As  if  you  didn’t  know!  I was  only  remem- 
bering how  the  country  boys  and  girls  observe  the 
day  up  in  those  grand  old  wildernesses  where  mod- 
em innovations  are  unknown." 

“Tell  me  about  it," said  Allan.  “I  am  inter- 
ested in  these  legends  of  your  frozen  North.” 

“Well,”  said  Becky,  stitching  away  calmly  at 
her  work,  “just  to  prove  that  chivalry  is  not  nec- 
essarily a growth  of  Southern  soil,  1 11  gratify  you, 
Mr.  Revere,  with  the  recital  of  how  our  youthful 
swains  think  nothing  of  watching  all  night  long 
under  their  lady-lovo’s  window,  so  thut  her  first 
glance  may  fall  on  their  faces  in  the  light  of  St. 
Valentine's  dawn,  thereby  entitling  them  to  the 
privilege  of  being  her  Valentine  all  the  year." 

And  I suppose  a Valentine  sometimes  turns  into 
a husband?” 

“ Often.” 

Becky  Vane  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  went  across 
the  room  to  bathe  the  forehead  of  a poor  teamster- 
lad,  whose  piteous  call  had  reached  her  ear. 

“Confound  the  fellow!”  muttered  Revere;  “I 
wish  his  head  was  in  Jericho !” 

Yon  see  Mr.  Allan  Revere  had  forgotten  the 
days  when  Becky's  soft  fingers  cooled  the  pi  in  be- 
neath his  jetty  curls.  So  selfish  are  we  all ; and 
yet  Allan  had  a noble  heart  after  all. 

The  stars  of  the  chill  February  night  hung  like 
golden  shields  over  the  red  glow  that  announced 
tho  near  approach  of  sunrise  when  Be'  ky  Vane, 
wrapped  in  a gray  shawl  that  made  her  look  like 
a little  nun,  came  out  of  her  tiny  cabin  to  begin  the 
day’s  labors  in  those  long,  blank-looking  hospital 
wards.  For  poor  Charley  Bryan  had  floated  down 
the  turbid  currents  of  the  river  Death  with  the  turn 
of  the  night,  and  Becky  knew  that  she  must  make 
his  shroud  by  noon ! Do  not  shrink,  reader ; these 
are  but  the  veritable  records  of  hospital  life  ! She 
had  seen  death  in  many  shapes  during  this  last 
winter,  and  ceased  to  fear  his  ghastly  accessoriei 
this  noble  girl ! 

As  she  crossed  the  threshold  a tall  figure  with 
the  auroral  glow  of  sunrise  on  its  pallid  features 
met  her  glance.  She  started,  with  a stifled  cry. 

“ Miss  Vane !’’ 

“Mr.  Revere!" 

“ I have  won  the  meed,  have  I not,  Miss  Vane  ? 
I may  be  vour  Valentine  ?” 

Ho  could  see  her  cheek  blaze  scnrlct  in  the  dim 
light — he  could  feel  the  little  hand  striving  to  es- 
cape from  his  hold. 

“ I do  not  know  what  you  mean,  Mr.  Revere !” 

“ Becky  Vane,  you  have  not  been  deaf  or  blind 
—you  must  know  how  dearly  I love  you  ! Becky, 
my  dear  little  Valentine,  will  you  promise  to  be  my 
wife  some  day  ? I never  knew  how  necessary  you 
wore  to  my  existence  until  you  spoke  of  going  away 
—and,  Becky,  I shall  go  with  you." 

“ But,  Mr.  Revere—" 

“ Allan,  if  you  please." 

“Allan,  then— I am  a Yankee  girl.” 

“ Listen,  Becky.  I have  given  my  parole  until 
the  end  of  the  war;  shall  I parole  myself  to  you  un- 
til my  life's  end?” 

“ I can  trust  you,  Allan,”  she  whispered. 

“Then  I may  go  home  with  you?" 

“Why,  if  you  will  go,  I can  not  help  it!”  she 
answered,  with  edifying  demureness. 

“But  give  me  one  loving  word,  Becky,  before 
you  go." 

“Indeed  I shall  not,  Mr.  Revere.  Go  back  to 
your  ward : the  idea  of  a wounded  man  standing  out 
in  this  cold  air.  What  would  Dr.  Gower  say  ?" 

“ I don’t  care  a fig  for  Dr.  Gower.” 

“But  for  my  sake,  Allan.” 

He  bent  over  her  hand  a second,  leaving  the  rev- 
erent touch  of  his  lips  on  the  velvet  fingers,  and  went 
in  like  a docile  child. 

And  Becky  Vane,  with  dewy  hazel  eyes  and 
checks  that  burned  like  rubies,  slipped  away  to 
work  on  poor  Charley  Bryan’s  shroud,  and  Love 


iand  Deatli  went  side  by  side,  as  they  have  done 
manv  a time  before. 

I'-lfWiyi'Jye^”  said  Dr.  Cower,  rt  IH  make  eut 


your  discharge  any  day ; there’s  no  objection  now 
that  you  are  doing  so  well.  So  you  are  going  North, 
eh  ? By-tlie-way,  Mr.  Revere,  what  do  you  think 
of  Yankee  nurses  now  ?” 

“ What  do  they  think  of  me  ? is  the  most  import- 
ant question  I should  think,  Doctor,”  laughed  the 
Floridian.  “But  from  this  day  henceforward  I 
shall  believe  in  patron  saints.” 

“Indeed ! and  who  may  yours  be ?" 

“St.  Valentine.” 


IN  THE  “ LIBEY.” 

I cotted  never  think  c.  Jem  as  dead,  though  I 
certainly  had  no  definite  grounds  for  my  belief  to 
stand  on — in  the  very  teeth,  too,  of  the  formidable 
fact  that  all  effort  to  find  him— and  many  and  strenu- 
ous ones  had  been  made — had  thus  far  proved  futile. 
He  had  enlisted  as  a private — Jem  had  always  a 
dash  of  romance  alnuit  him — and  had  thereby  no- 
thing to  distinguish  him  in  that  awful  mangled 
heap  at  Gettysburg ; and  yet  I could  never  fancy 
his  poor  body  lying  under  that  mournful  slab 
raised  for  “the  unknown,”  though  bankrupt  of 
reasons  for  my  conviction. 

So  when  I found  myself  at  Richmond,  with  that 
curious  aptness  of  the  soul  for  winnowing  out  the 
few  grains  of  good  perdue  in  a whole  harvest  of 
evil,  my  heart  gave  a quick  upward  bound  at  the 
thought,  “Perhaps  I shall  find  Jem  here” — Jem 
was  my  younger  brother,  and  my  pet  from  petti- 
coats up — otherwise  the  outlook  wasn’t  too  bright. 

The  rebels  had  made  a dash  on  our  hospital, 
which  was  in  about  as  good  fighting  condition  as 
the  general  run  of  hospitals,  took  fifty  of  our  boys 
out  of  their  beds,  among  them  one  poor  fellow, 
Simms  I think,  with  his  leg  just  off,  and  their  sur- 
geons ; probably  by  way  of  padding  for  an  article 
in  the  Examiner — I know  of  no  other  reason,  as  we 
were  all  non-combatants,  and  they  bad  already 
mouths  enough  to  feed — and  there  we  were,  hud- 
dled together  in  the  street,  Eugene  Delacroix,  a 
cool,  resolute  fellow,  Robert  Allan,  and  myself, 
with  our  poor  men  lying  all  about,  some  groaning 
and  ghastly  with  pain,  and  the  most  merciless  sun 
beating  down  upon  us,  scorching  out  our  very  lives 
as  we  stood  there  three  mortal  hours.  Probably 
some  red  tape  was  to  bo  unwound  somewhere — but 
at  last  they  brought  carts  into  which  they  huddled 
our  sick  and  wounded  and  dashed  off,  jolting  and 
jostling  them  as  they  drove  recklessly  over  tho 
rough  pavement  very  much  after  the  manner  of  a 
butcher  with  a load  of  calves. 

Allan  said  something  about  it  and  was  immedi- 
ately overhauled  by  the  Chief  of  Police,  the  Provost 
Marshal,  and  Heaven  knows  what  all ; and  then  we 
were  iclieved  by  the  Richmond  authorities  of  what- 
ever money  wo  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  about 
us,  and  marched  with  lighter  pockets,  if  not  hearts, 
to  Lihey  Prison.  Then  I began  to  look  out  for  Jem 
and  got  my  first  sup  of  disappointment.  They  had 
placed  us  of  course  in  the  officers’  room.  Jem  was 
a private,  and  might  be  one  of  the  hundred  and 
fifty  tramping  noisily  over  our  heads,  or  in  some  of 
the  rooms  liclow,  or  in  some  other  prison ; and  in 
either  case  he  might  almost  as  well  have  been  in 
Soudan  for  all  hope  of  meeting  him ; or,  and  it  was 
my  last  hope,  he  might  be  in  the  hospitals,  where  it 
was  possible  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  do  serv- 
ice. Delacroix  suggested  that. 

The  room,  our  future  prison,  was  in  the  third 
story  and  crowded,  for  there  were  already  some  two 
hundred  officers  confined  there.  Tho  air  was  stifling, 
loaded  with  so  many  breaths;  the  hot  glaring  sun 
beat  in  pitilessly  at  the  broken  unshaded  windows, 
added  to  which,  at  that  moment,  were  the  fumes  of 
the  single  stove  allowed  for  the  cooking  of  the  ra- 
tions. Ah ! if  tho  tender,  white-handed  mothers 
and  wives,  if  the  gay  girls  dancing  in  Northern 
ball-rooms  could  but  have  looked  in  this  bare,  cheer- 
less, unceiled  room,  with  nnglazed  panes  at  best, 
and  frequently  only  bits  of  canvas  and  strips  of 
boards  nailed  over  the  openings,  unplastered  walls, 
unevery  thing  belonging  to  common  decency  or 
comfort,  I think  their  merriment  would  have  grown 
lmlf-terrible  to  them,  and,  through  the  sweet  de- 
lirious waltz-music,  would  sound  out  something  like 
a wail ! Each  day  a certain  number  among  us  were 
detailed  for  cooking  and  scrubbing  service,  and  in 
due  course  of  time  I had  my  turn  at  both,  and  fell 
into  it,  I think,  quite  naturally ; but  I could  neve* 
get  over  my  secret  wonder  at  Delacroix  when  simi- 
larly employed,  he  was  so  precisely  the  man  that  it 
was’  impossible  to  imagine  in  any  such  predicament 
— I had  always  an  undefined  notion  that  the  laws 
of  nature  contained  a special  clause  for  his  benefit, 
and  that  no  dilemma  would  ever  dare  face  him,  much 
less  offer  him  its  horns. 

As  for  poor  Allan  he  succumbed  at  once,  and 
went  about  in  a very  miserable  way  indeed,  though 
men  of  more  calibre  might  be  pardoned  for  being  a 
little  down  on  their  luck.  There  were  put  up  bare 
wooden  bunks  for  about  half  of  us ; the  rest  must 
sleep  on  the  floor:  pillows  and  mattresses  there 
were  none — a blanket  you  might  have  if  you  were 
fortunate  enough  to  have  brought  one  with  you — 
otherwise  none.  The  rations  were  scanty;  but 
water,  tho  muddy,  brackish  water  of  the  James 
River,  was  even  more  sparingly  dealt  out.  I 
thought  of  the  old  border-riders  vowing  candles  as 
long  as  their  whingers  to  St.  Mary  when  in  a scrape. 

I would  have  given  one  as  long  as  tho  Bunker  Hill 
monument  to  St.  Croton  could  he  have  interfered  in 
our  behalf.  Not  specially  heroic  this,  but  still  I 
maintain  worth  the  chronicling;  for  to  keep  up 
good  heart  and  firm  courage,  as  the  majority  of  our 
men  did,  unwashed,  unrested,  half-starved,  as  we 
soon  were,  and  treated  like  dogs  through  long  mo- 
notonous days  of  a dreary  and  cheerless  captivity, 
needs  more  pluck — enduring  pluck  of  the  kind  that 
will  bear  a strain  on  it,  than  ever  was  required  for  a 
forlorn  hope. 

Meanwhile  the  days  crawled  on — dragged  is  too 
fast  a word  for  prison  time — and  constantly  I was 
on  the  sharp  look-out  for  fun.  As  Delacroix  had 
said,  we  soon  obtained  access  to  the  hospitals  for 
Union  soldiers,  visiting  them  daily.  They  .were  , 
three  in  number,  and  from  the  first  hour  of  out  en- 


trance I should  have  thought  complaint  a blasphe- 
my. They  used  to  bring  there  the  poor  wretches 
from  the  tobacco  factories  and  Belle  Isle,  worn  al- 
most to  skeletons,  sometimes  with  the  skin  literal- 
ly dried  on  the  bone,  moving  masses  of  filth  and 
rags,  snatching  at  any  article  of  food  as  they  pass- 
ed, groveling  and  struggling  weakly  for  it  like 
dogs,  many  of  them  actually  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  taken  there  that  they  might  be  said  to  have 
died  in  hospital.  In  one  day  tho  ambulance  brought 
us  eighteen,  and  eleven  out  of  them  died ; in  fact, 
we  saw  little  but  such  sombre  processions.  We 
had  little  medicine  to  give  them,  and  no  food  but  a 
scanty  measure  of  corn-bread  and  sweet  potatoes ; 
and  this  for  men  down  with  dysentery  and  typhoid 
pneumonia.  These,  too,  were  men  in  the  last 
stages  of  disease;  hundreds  more,  fit  subjects  for 
hospital  treatment,  were  left  on  the  island  and  in 
the  prisons  for  lack  of  hospital  accommodation. 
In  the  three  Union  hospitals  the  average  of  deaths 
was  forty  a day.  We  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of 
death ; corpses  were  on  every  side  of  us.  We  did 
what  we  could ; but  after  all  it  was  little  more  than 
standing  with  our  hands  fast  bound  to  witness  suf- 
ferings that  we  could  not  alleviate.  I had  done 
looking  for  Jem.  1 hoped  now  that  he  was  dead. 
Better  that  his  handsome  head  lay  low  among  a 
heap  of  unknown  slain  than  to  have  been  tortured 
all  these  months  in  a Richmond  prison. 

Our  own  condition  was  not  improving.  The 
weather  was  growing  colder,  and  the  wind  whistled 
most  unpromisingly  through  our  broken  windows. 
Stoves  were  put  up,  but  no  fuel  was  given  to  bum 
in  them;  and  sleeping  on  Imre  planks,  without 
mattress  or  covering,  was  getting  to  be  a problem. 
There  was  a falling  off  also  in  the  matter  of  rations 
— corn-bread  and  two  ounces  of  rice  now  was  our 
daily  allowance ; added  to  this,  daily  brutality  and 
insolence  on  the  part  of  the  under-keepers,  dead 
silence  from  home,  and  the  long,  hopeless  winter 
setting  in ; but  the  edge  of  all  this  was  blunted  for 
mo  by  the  hospital  horrors.  My  very  sleep  was 
dreadful  with  dying  groans  and  pitiful  voices  call- 
ing on  those  who,  thank  God ! will  never  know  how 
they  died. 

One  morning  the  ambulance  had  brought  a load 
of  fourteen  from  the  island,  and  when  I came  to  tho 
hospital,  a little  later  than  usual,  I found  Delacroix 
standing  by  the  side  of  one  of  them— a young  man, 
judging  from  the  skeleton-liko  but  still  powerful 
frame — an  old  one,  from  the  pinched  and  ghastly 
face— a dying  one,  at  all  events.  Used  as  we  wero 
to  horrors,  I saw  that  Delacroix  was  laboring  un- 
der some  unusual  emotion.  He  was  white  to  the 
very  lips.  I understood  why  when  he  muttered  in 
my  ear  the  word  “ Starving!"  Low  ns  it  was  ut- 
tered, the  poor  boy  caught  the  wotd. 

“ Yes,"  he  said,  feebly.  “ It  is  quite  useless, 
gentlemen— no,”  turning  from  the  bread  that  De- 
lacroix offered,  “I  loathe  it  now.  For  days  and 
days  I have  been  mad  for  it.  I have  had  murder 
in  my  heart.  I thought  if  one  died  the  rest  might 
live.  Once  we  caught  a dog  and  roasted  him,  and 
quarreled  over  the  bits.  We  had.no  cover;  we 
lay  on  the  scorching  sand,  and  when  the  terrible 
heats  were  overcame  the  raw  fogs  and  bitter  wind.” 

He  stopped,  seemingly  from  exhaustion,  and  lay 
a few  moments  silent ; then  the  pitiful  voice  com- 
menced again. 

“We  were  very  brave  for  a while;  we  thought 
help  was  coming.  We  never  dreamed  they  could 
go  on  at  home  eating,  lying  soft,  and  making  mer- 
ry while  we  were  dying  by  inches.  I think  if  my 
brother  knew—  If  ever  you  get  back  I charge  you, 
before  God,  find  out  Robert  Bence,  surgeon  of  the 

Maine.  Tell  him  that  his  brother  Jem  starved 

to  death  on  Belle  Isle,  and  that  thousands  more  are — 
Ah ! just  Heaven  I the  pain  again ! 0 Christ ! help 
me!  have — ” 

The  words  died  away  in  inarticulate  ravings.  H • 
tossed  his  arms  wildly  over  his  head;  his  whole 
frame  racked  with  the  most  awful  throes.  And 
this  was  my  poor  boy ; so  wasted,  so  horribly  trans- 
formed, that  I had  not  known  him.  His  glazing 
eyes  had  not  recognized  me.  His  few  remaining 
hours  were  one  long,  raving  agony.  He  never 
knew  that  his  brother  was  by  his  side.  I died  over 
and  over  again,  standing  there  in  my  utter  help- 
lessness. I had  never  so  thanked  God  as  when  his 
moaning  fell  away  into  the  merciful  silence  of  death. 

Delacroix,  who  had  remained  with  me,  vented 
bis  grief  and  wrath  in  the  bitterest  curses;  but  I 
was  stunned.  My  grief  was  so  vast  that  I could 
not  then  fully  comprehend  it.  There  were  in  store 
for  me  days  of  future  horror,  hours  of  sickening  re- 
membrance of  his  agony,  of  maddening  thought  of 
that  most  awful  and  protracted  torture ; cold,  hun- 
ger, disease,  despair,  all  at  once ; but  then  I waited 
in  silence  till  they  had  taken  him  away,  with  the 
nine  others  dead  out  of  the  fourteen  brought  there 
in  the  morning,  and  then  went  mechanically  back 
with  Delacroix.  It  was  after  sundown,  but  the  first 
sight  that  saluted  us  in  the  prison  was  a row  of 
pails  and  brushes,  and  the  keepers  detailing  the 
officers  for  the  duty  of  scrubbing.  At  that  Dela- 
croix burst  out,  angrily, 

“ How  the  devil  do  you  think  we  are  going  to 
sleep  on  these  floors  after  they  are  scrubbed,  and 
without  fires  to  dry  them  ? Is  your  Government 
trying  to  kill  us  with  sleeplessness,  since  it  can’t 
starve  us  out?  Already  wo  have  walked  all  one 
night  this  week,  because  lying  down  was  impossi- 
ble.” 

The  keeper  turned,  with  an  ugly  grin  on  his 
brutal  face : 

“ Since  you  are  so  delicate  you  can  try  the  dun- 
geons for  a day  or  two.  You  won’t  be  troubled 
with  scrubbing  there;  and  you  will  find  the  com- 
pany that  is  fit  for  a Yankee — in  the  vermin." 

So  Delacroix  was  marched  off  to  the  dungeons, 
as  poor  Davies  had  been  the  week  before,  though 
scarcely  over  the  typhoid  fever— as  Major  White 
and  Colonel  Straight  have  since  been,  and  many 
another  hapless  officer,  for  a trivial  offense  or  none 
at  all.  They  kept  him  there  three  days  in  that 
noisome-hole.  Hq  <,«Tn°  out  looking  a little  pale, 
but  plucky  is  eV<er.  The  spite  of  a brutal  man  is  a 
bound  that-never  tires.  The  keeper  watched  his 
eppoiturity,  swore  that  he  saw  Dqacroix  loolin* 
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out  at  window  (this  high  offense  was  punishable 
with  death),  and  put  him  down  again — for  four 
days,  this  time.  Then  we  got  another  turn  of  the 
hand-screw.  We  were  no  longer  allowed  to  attend 
the  hospitals.  Delacroix’s  eyes  flashed. 

“ There  goes  the  last  obstacle  to  escape.  While 
I thought  I could  be  of  use  to  ourf>oor  fellows  here 
I would  not  go;  but  now — I have  had  plenty  of 
time  to  think  down  there,  and  I have  thought  to 
purpose.  I have  a plan.  If  you  like  you  can  try 
it  with  me ; if  not,  I go  alone.” 

To  know  how  sounded  that  word  “escape”  one 
must  first  have  realized  a prison.  The  risk  was 
enormous,  and  failure  meant  the  damp  dungeons 
of  the  Libey,  of  which  Delacroix  gave  no  alluring 
description.  The  plan,  however,  was  feasible.  By 
agreement  each  managed  to  secure  a sleeping-place 
near  the  door,  and  when  all  was  quiet  stole  out, 
shoes  slung  about  our  necks,  to  the  upper  story, 
where  was  a sky-light,  through  which  we  were  soon 
out  on  the  roof,  and  in  present  possession  of  our 
freedofcn,  though  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  it  was 
so  many  stories  high.  We  went  straight  to  the 
end  of  our  roof,  Delacroix,  in  his  walks,  having 
noted  that  the  second  building  above  us  was  emp- 
ty; but  the  adjoining  house,  unfortunately,  was  a 
two-story  building,  so  that  we  were  forced  to  de- 
scend by  help  of  the  lightning-rod,  which  Delacroix 
did  well  enough,  going  down  hand  over  hand  with 
the  ease  of  a cat ; while  I,  less  agile,  met  with  one 
or  two  slips,  and  came  down  with  a final  thump, 
which  should  have  startled  the  guards  below,  but 
did  not,  luckily  for  us.  Then  wo  found  ourselves 
on  a level  with  the  third-story  window  of  the  next 
house — the  empty  one. 

“But  how  if  it  shouldn’t  bo  empty?"  I whis- 
pered. 

“ It  is  empty,”  returned  Delacroix,  energetical- 
ly, leaning  across  the  little  chasm  of  division  to 
open  the  sash.  “ Now,  will  you  go  first?” 

Ini  went — bare  floor — empty  rooms — open  doors ; 
that  looked  uninhabited,  at  any  rate.  Delacroix 
followed;  and  then  we  began  to  make  our  way 
down  in  the  Egyptian  darkness,  getting  several 
stumbles,  and  nearly  breaking  our  necks  on  the 
last  flight  of  stairs— a most  villainous  one.  The 
lower  door  was  bolted,  but,  being  on  the  inside,  it 
proved  no  such  mighty  matter  to  open  it.  Then 
there  was  a cold,  damp  rush  of  air,  and  we  dimly 
made  out  that  we  were  in  a small  back  yard,  over- 
looked by  tall  buildings,  showing  ghost-like  against 
the  sky.  The  gate  was  locked,  and  we  did  not 
stop  to  pry  it  open,  but  took  the  fence  in  gallant 
style,  and  away!  Scarce  any  one  was  stirring, 
and  walking  leisurely  through  the  dark  and  quiet 
streets,  by  morning  light  we  were  well  out  of  Rich- 
mond ; and  now  commenced  the  real  perils  of  our 
journey ; first  the  brightning  light,  which  urged  us 
to  nil  possible  speed  in  finding  a cover.  Delacroix 
had  a pocket-compass,  and  by  it  we  struck  a north- 
easterly course,  going  on  bravely  till  presently  we 
came  plump  on  a fort — peril  number  two.  ‘ 4 Down ! ” 
whispered  Delacroix,  dropping  on  hands  and  knees 
in  the  grass.  I followed  his  example  in  all  haste, 
and  so  we  wormed  our  way  some  hundred  yards 
onward.  Suddenly  Delacroix  clutched  my  wrist 
Something  was  vibrating  in  the  air— a dull,  heavy, 
regular  sound,  caught  all  the  more  readily  from  our 
nearness  to  the  ground,  and  with  it  a curious,  faint 
tinkle,  growing  nearer,  sounding  out  loudly  now 
on  the  raw  air.  Both  exclaimed,  at  the  same  in- 
stant, “Cavalry,  by  George!”  It  was  an  even 
chance  whether  they  would  ride  us  down  or  miss 
us ; but  there  was  nothing  left  save  to  crouch  lower 
in  the  grass,  and  crouch  we  did.  Doubtless  some 
sweet  saint  at  home  was  praying  for  us,  for  the 
chance  proved  in  our  favor.  On  they  came,  at  an 
easy  gallop,  spurs  and  sabres  jingling,  and  chatting 
carelessly;  passed  us,  little  dreaming  who  were 
their  neighbors  for  that  moment ; died  away  into 
silence  the  echo  of  hoofs  and  tinkle  of  spurs.  But 
now  daylight  was  a very  positive  affair  indeed,  fur- 
ther travel  too  dangerous,  and  even  Delacroix  ad- 
mitted, with  a groan,  that  remaining  where  we 
were  was  our  only  safety. 

“Remaining  where  we  were”  sounds  like  ease 
and  rest — a peaceful  phrase,  in  fact,  conveying  a 
notion  of  repose ; but  it  was  a marvelously  hard 
thing  to  do.  There  was  the  probability  of  discov- 
ery ; then,  spite  of  peril,  we  were  in  a very  despera- 
tion of  sleepiness,  and  dropping  off  continually,  to 
wake  up  in  a panic,  fancying  that  our  foes  were 
upon  us.  We  were  chilled  to  the  heart;  what 
with  night-dews,  and  raw  air,  the  dampness  of  the 
earth,  and  the  enervation  of  our  imprisonment; 
and  as  the  day  wore  on  we  grew  ravenous  as  wolves. 
Surely  night  was  never  before  half  so  welcome, 
though  words  have  not  in  them  an  expression  of 
the  difficulties  of  our  way.  The  sncred  soil  stuck 
to  our  tired  feet  as  if  it  had  been  in  the  Secession 
interest,  and  were  all  the  briers  sworn  rebels  they 
could  not  have  caught  and  torn  us  more  persistently. 
Once  we  floundered  into  a morass.  “Courage,” 
quoth  Delacroix,  “the  Libey  dungeons  are  worse.” 
Twenty  times  over  I should  have  lain  down  in  a 
sullen  despair,  had  it  not  been  for  his  undaunted 
courage,  pushing  on  spite  of  every  thing,  himself 
included. 

Daybreak  found  us  in  the  “open,”  quite  out  of 
reach  of  any  cover.  A little  ahead  the  road  turned 
sharply,  cutting  off1  our  view,  but  both  heard  a sound 
of  singing,  to  which  quick  steps  sounding  out  in  the 
frosty  air  kept  time,  and  the  singing  and  walking 
grew  every  moment  plainer.  It  was  coming  to- 
ward us.  Delacroix  laid  a hand  on  his  pistols,  but 
I had  already  caught  the  words, 

“ Rerry  early  In  de  momfn’,  when  de  Lor*  pass  by. 

When  de  Lor1  pass  by,  and  invite  me  to  come," 
chanted  to  one  of  the  barbaric  refrains,  so  often 
heard  on  the  plantations,  and  stared  his  hand.  The 
next  moment  the  singer  came  in  sight — a negro,  as  I 
had  thought  He  would  have  passed  us  without 
seeming  notice,  but  Delacroix  stopped  him,  saving, 
briefly, 

“We  are  Union  officers,  runaways  from  Rich- 
mond; weary,  starving,  and  in  want  of  a hiding- 
place.  Will  you  help  us  ?” 

A sudden  gleam  lighterUm  Jim  mao’*  dark  face. 

Sartain,  maa’r.  De  linkum  men  fight  for  peor 
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nigga — nigga  help  when  he  kin.  Dis  chile  hide 
mas’r  safe  as  ef  he  be  in  Washington.” 

“And  if  he  betrays  us — ” 

“ I’ll  blow  his  brains  out,”  returned  Delacroix, 
promptly. 

“ Small  consolation  that.” 

“ It  is  our  only  chance,  at  any  rate,  and  besides 
the  sky  won’t  fall.  He  is  honest.” 

But  for  all  that  he  watched  him  like  a cat.  At 
the  first  suspicious  move  our  colored  friend  would 
have  found  short  shrift.  I had  my  hand  on  my 
knife,  and  Delacroix’s  revolver  was  in  dangerous 
readiness.  As  yet,  however,  there  was  no  need  for 
action.  We  met  not  a soul,  and  guiding  us  to  a 
fodder-house,  he  assured  us  that  we  might  rest 
there  at  ease  till  dark. 

We  were  so  dead  tired  that  we  scarcely  waited 
for  the  end  of  his  assurance  before  we  threw  our- 
selves on  the  floor  and  were  off  asleep.  From  a 
rest  as  deep  and  sweet  as  the  peace  of  Heaven  I 
was  startled  by  a hand  on  my  shoulder.  My  knife 
was  out  on  the  instant. 

“ Cut  de  pone,  mas’r,  not  me,”  cried  our  negro 
guide,  retreating  in  some  alarm.  He  had  brought 
us  some  corn  pones.  We  fell  on  them  like  starved 
wolves,  and  then  off  to  sleep  again,  till  the  dark 
made  it  safe  to  recommence  our  journey.  Our 
guide  did  not  take  the  road,  however,  but  struck 
across  toward  what  we  recognized  as  the  colored 
quarters  of  a plantation.  “ Supper  first,”  he  ob- 
served, sententiously,  ushering  us  into  one  of  the 
low  wooden  buildings.  We  had  expected  solitude 
and  silence,  and  got  a shock.  The  room  was  crowd- 
ed, and  fresh  comers  pouring  in  every  moment. 

“ It  is  a trap !”  cried  Delacroix.  “ We  are  be- 
trayed.” 

“Mas’r  too  quick,”  answered  our  guide;  “dis 
am  a ’spression  ob  de  feelin’  in  de  cullud  brest,  dat 
all.  Ebery  one,  big  and  little,  come  to  bress  de 
Lor’  and  de  brave  Linktim  ossifers.  Hercules,  gib 
de  gemmen  seats;  you,  Cesar,”  to  a little  grinning 
twelve-year-old  imp,  “ quit  dat  yer.  Git  de  Oder 
little  chaps  and  deflect  yousclves  as  pickets.  Sojer 
march  roun’  and  roun',  gun  on  he  shoulder : hold 
he  head  so  high.  Can’t  eben  see  poor  nigga,  he 
sech  great  man.  O Lor’ ! tink  de  nigga  no  ’count ; 
neber  tink  we  hab  pickets  too,  and  de  Linkum  men 
right  under  he  nose,  he ! he ! Sue,  push  dat  yer 
chicken  dis  way.  Lizy,  gib  us  de  pone  and  milk. 
Don’  stan’  nudgin'  and  winkin'.  Step  about  gals, 
be  spry.” 

It  was  plain  that  this  was  a man  in  authority, 
though  how  much  was  due  to  calibre,  and  how 
much  to  a ragged  military  coat,  minus  the  buttons, 
and  a hat,  curiously  jammed  and  broken,  was  too 
delicate  an  analysis  for  men  in  our  condition.  The 
room  was  crowded,  for  the  news  of  our  hiding  had 
gone  from  mouth  to  mouth  through  the  entire  plant- 
ation, and  every  soul  was  there  to  welcome  us. 
There  was  little  or  no  noise ; but  the  intense,  thrill- 
ing excitement  on  every  dusky  face  was  a thing 
not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

“Telledye  so!”  cried  one  old  woman;  “allers 
said  de  good  Lor’ hear  de  groanin’  and  sighin’  some- 
time. Oh ! chil’en,  I pray  night  and  day  all  dese 
yer  years  sence  dey  sell  away  my  little  Sue.  1 0 
Lor’,  make  dem  like  a wheel ;’  and  ole  Sam,  he  say 
dat  a debil’s  prayer ; but  I hearn  it  in  de  Bible — 
beam  Mas’r  Arnold  read  it  he  ownself ; and  now, 
sure  enuf,  de  Lor’  hab  make  ’em  no  ’count — jest  like 
a wheel  rollin’,  rollin’,  chn't  fin’  no  rest  till  dey  roL 
straight  down  to  eberlastin’  ruin ; and  de  jubilee’s 
cornin’  and  de  Lor’  bress  dese  men  dat  bring  it. 
De  Lor’  ob  glory  keep  ’em  safe ; and  oh ! mas’r, 
tell  de  good  Linkum  men  strike  hard — he’s  groan- 
in’ sech  a weary  time.” 

She  was  interrupted  by  our  guide,  who  plainly 
thought  his  prerogative  in  danger. 

• “Dat’s  enuf,  ole  Susan.  Curus  how  women’s 
tongues  kin  run.  Time  to  sperse,  ladies  and  gem- 
men,  and,  ’member  now,  no  noise.  Now  ef  mas’r’s 
ready — ’’ 

The  sentence  was  completed  by  a sudden  drop- 
ping of  his  military  coat  and  dignity  together,  plac- 
ing him  at  once  in  liis  former  light  of  an  everyday 
member  of  society.  The  remainder  of  our  journey 
had  in  it  little  of  adventure.  Our  guide  led  us 
around  the  pickets,  moralizing  all  the  way  on,  “ He 
hold  he  head  so  high — tink  nigga  no  ’count,”  and 
ferried  us  across  the  Mattapony.  Here  we  were 
given  into  the  keeping  of  another  negro,  passed  a 
damp  but  monotonous  day  in  the  woods,  were  treat- 
ed to  another  plantation  supper ; then  another  day 
hiding,  another  night  in  pushing  through  morass 
and  forest,  another  guide.  As  good  old  Bunyan 
has  it,  44  we  were  bemired  to  purpose” — were  torn 
and  foot-sore;  but  at  last  we  reached  the  Rappa- 
hannock. There  our  guide  left  us,  and  there  we 
passed  a day  watching  men  oystering  in  the  river, 
and  wishing  for  a few  of  them  on  shore.  The  pro- 
gramme was  simple  now.  We  had  only  to  wait 
till  midnight,  take  one  of  the  boats,  and  drop  down 
the  river  to  the  gun-boats ; but  oh ! those  hours  of 
chilled  and  aching  waiting ! 

The  friends  who  welcomed  us  with  open  arms 
gazed  at  us  with  a sort  of  terror,  so  wan,  ragged, 
haggard,  ghastly,  was  our  appearance.  Delacroix 
looked  at  least  five  years  older ; while  I — but  small 
marvel  if  I have  changed — T have  always  in  my 
ears  that  moaning  voice,  “Tell  him  that  his  broth- 
er Jem  starved  to  death  on  Belle  Isle!”  I have 
the  vision  before  me  night  and  day  of  that  writh- 
ing frame,  that  lone,  raving  agony ; and  there  are 
thousands  more  to  freeze  and  starve!  God  help 
them! 

ST.  VALENTINE’S  DAT. 

The  winter  twilight  was  saddening  into  night. 
Through  the  heavy  (lutings  of  the  silken  curtain 
one  might  see  the  ice-bright  stars,  shooting  steely 
streams  of  light  athwart  the  melancholy  tides  of 
crimson  that  belted  the  dreamy  southwest  with  a 
zone  of  blood.  There  was  no  illumination  in  the 
parlor  save  the  red,  intense  shine  of  the  sea-coal 
fire — you  could  hear  the  soft  ticking  of  the  gilded 
clock  on  the  mantle,  and  the  clinking  fall  of  white- 
hot  cinders,  while  the  canary  dozed  on  its  perch,  a 
ball  of  downy  gold,  and  the  milk-white  chalices  of 
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the  superb  Egyptian  lily  in  the  window  drooped 
downward  as  if  some  lotus  breath  had  swept  their 
fiery  hearts ! 

Agatha  Bell  was  sitting  with  her  slender  feet  half 
buried  in  the  spotted  tiger-skin  that  lay  before  the 
fire,  and  her  hands  tightly  clasped  on  her  lap — 
a fragile,  slight  girl,  with  a pure  Greek  face,  and 
pearly  eyelids  whose  silky  fringe  softened  the  blue 
lire  tf  strangely  passionate  eyes.  Motionless  as  a 
fair  statue  she  sat  there,  and  Captain  Granger,  whose 
wistful  glance  crept  toward  her,  ever  and  anon,  in 
the  midst  of  the  camp  stories  which  filled  Harry 
Bell’s  boy-brain  with  wonder,  could  not  tell  whether 
she  heard  his  low  voice  or  not.  But  as  he  talked 
he  smoothed  down  the  boy’s  brown  hair  with  a ca- 
ressing touch,  it  was  so  like  the  shining  braids  that 
circled  Agatha’s  haughty  head. 

“ Oh,  that’s  famous !”  said  Harry,  drawing  a deep 
breath,  and  balancing  himself  expertly  on  the  edge 
of  his  chair,  while  both  elbows  rested  on  the  Cap- 
tain's knee.  “ I say,  Captain  John !” 

“Well.” 

“/  meah  to  be  a soldier  when  I grow  up,  and 
won’t  I pitch  into  those  plagued  rebels ! That  is,” 
added  Harry,  sagely,  “if  I can  bo  in  your  com- 
pany ; I don’t  want  to  fight  under  any  one  else !” 

And  the  boy  of  eleven  drew  himself  up  into  a 
martial  attitude,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling 
eyes.  Captain  Granger  smiled,  and  still  watched 
the  profile  bo  delicately  outlined  against  the  fire, 
while  he  wondered  if  earth  held  no  spell  to  unlock 
the  door  of  her  capricious  cruel  heart ! 

“I  like  soldiers  [’’pursued  Harry.  “Everybody 
likes  ’em,  except  Agatha ! She  don’t ; but  then  you 
know,  Captain  John,  she’s  nothing  but  a girl.  She 
thinks  they’re  conceited — the  officers,  you  know — 
and  she  says  she  can’t  bear  ’em.” 

“Does  she?”  # 

Captain  Granger’s  cheek  burned  under  its  swarthy 
sun-touch  as  he  looked  full  at  Agatha.  She  met 
his  gaze  with  defiant  eyes,  and  the  pearly  skin 
glowed  into  roses,  but  she  did  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion in  his  face.  The  young  man  rose  and  put 
Harry’s  hand  gently  aside,  repeating,  gravely, 

“ Does  she  say  that?  I am  very  sorry,  Harry, 
my  boy !’’ 

He  bowed,  and  went  out  without  another  word. 
The  scar  of  a sabre-cut,  received  at  Gettysburg,  was 
yet  fresh  on  his  breast,  and  something  throbbing 
within  brought  vividly  back  the  smarting  pain  of 
tho  moment  when  the  cruel  blow  came  down. 

“He’s  gone !”  said  Harry,  dolefully.  “ Do  you 
suppose  he’ll  come  again  to-morrow,  Agatha?  I 
say,  wasn’t  that  a jolly  yarn  about  the  Confederate 
sergeant  and  his  two  horses  ?” 

And  Harry  picked  up  his  much-bethumbed  Latin 
Grammar,  with  the  secret  wish  that  life  was  all  a 
cavalry  raid  with  “ Captain  John”  at  its  head ! 

Agatha  Bell  was  standing  before  the  glass  next 
day,  brushin  out  the  shining  brown  waves  of  her 
lovely  hair,  when  Harry  burst  into  her  room  with 
the  velocity  of  an  11-inch  shell ! 

‘ 4 Hallo.  Agatha ! Don’t  you  believe  he’s  gone  ?” 

“Who?”  asked  Agatha,  detaching  a hair-pin 
from  its  box  with  regal  indifference. 

“Who?  why  Captain  John!  Gone  down  into 
Tennessee  somewhere ; and  don’t  I wish  I was  go- 
ing with  him ! I believe  you,  my  boy,  I do !” 

He  stopped  short  in  an  extempore  series  of  gym- 
nastics at  the  strange  sound  of  his  sister's  voice. 

“ Gone ! Did  he  leave  no  message  for  me?” 

“No!  What  message  should  he  leave?  He 
gave  me  his  six-barreled  pistol,  and  told  me  to  be 
sure  not  to  forget  him;  but  he  never  spoke  any 
thing  about  you !” 

Harry  commenced  manipulating  his  new  gift  in  a 
suicidal  manner,  but  Agatha  went  on  brushing  her 
hair,  while  the  mirror  seemed  to  swim  before  her 
vision,  and  a chill  sickness  eddied  through  her 
heart.  He  had  gone — and  without  a farewell  word ! 

Well,  let  him  go!  He  should  learn  that  her 
heart  could  be  as  cold  as  his ! 

And  no  one  knew  why  it  was  that  Agatha  drooped 
and  blanched  as  the  slow  weeks  dragged  on  their 
weary  days. 

The  low  February  sun  fluttered  its  level  pennons 
of  light  into  her  dainty  little  room,  whose  crimson- 
piled  carpet  and  rose-tinted  ceilings  made  you  think 
of  the  inside  of  some  pink  shell.  She  was  sitting 
at  her  desk  writing  to  the  one  dear  friend  who  knew 
all  her  heart-secrets.  Ah,  what  would  a woman 
do  if  she  could  not  sometimes  unburden  her  heart 
— if  the  healing  balm  of  another  woman's  sympathy 
were  denied  to  her  when  the  wounds  are  sorest  ? 

“ Agatha ! I say,  Agatha !” 

She  looked  up  with  a little  start  as  Harry's  el- 
bows came  down  among  her  paper-knives  and 
sheets  of  lilac-paper  and  nick-nacks  innumerable. 
“Well?" 

“ I wish  you’d  just  lend  me  your  alabaster  ink- 
stand a minute ; I’ve  broken  t’other  one,  and  I’m  in 
an  awful  hurry!” 

“ Harry,  I do  wiBh  you  wouldn’t  use  such  lan- 
guage!” 

“ Well,  I won’t,  if  you’ll  give  me  the  inkstand.” 

“ But  I can  not ; I am  writing  to  Alice  Moore." 

“ Hang  Alice  Moore ; let  her  wait.  There,  don’t 
look  so  shocked  at  a fellow ; you  know  I don’t  mean 
any  thing ! But  you  see  I’m  directing  a V alentine, 
and  if  it  don’t  go  by  to-night’s  mail  it  will  be  too 
late.  Come — that’s  a dear  girl !’’ 

“A  Valentine!  Harry,  I thought  you  had  out- 
grown such  nonsense !” 

“It's  the  jolliest  thing,  Agatha!"  exclaimed  the 
boy,  bursting  into  a chuckling  laugh,  and  standing 
ecstatically  on  one  leg,  while  he  mysteriously  un- 
folded the  end  of  a gaudily-colored  caricature.  1 ‘ It’s 
a soldier,  don’t  you  see  ? running  away  just  as  fast 
as  he  can  jump.  Ain’t  it  funny,  say  ? And  I’m 
going  to  send  it  to  Captain  John ; won’t  it  make  him 
laugh?" 

Agatha  smiled,  but  very  faintly. 

“ I’ve  put  H.  B.  in  the  corner,  so  hell  know  who 
sent  it,  but  I’ve  tried  two  or  three  times  to  direct  it, 
and  the  envelopes  all  got  blotted.  You  direct  it, 
Agatha,  please ; he  don’t  know  your  handwriting, 
and  he’il  be  so  puzzled ! Here's  a nice  envelope — 
just  write  the  address,  and  I’ll  promise  not  to  fir*  off 
my  pistol  in  the  yard  for  a whole  week  I” 
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44  Leave  the  Valentine  here,  then,  and  I'll  see  to 
it  when  I’ve  finished  my  letter.” 

She  wrote  on,  absent  and  rather  sad ; and  when 
Harry  came,  at  twilight,  to  receive  his  precious 
missive  for  the  post  she  was  watching  the  lurid  sky 
from  the  window  with  eyes  that  saw  none  of  the 
blood-red  radiance. 

“The  letters  are  there  on  the  table,  Harry ; don’t 
stay  out  late.” 

When  the  boy  was  gone  she  leaned  her  forehead 
against  the  cool  glass  and  cried  a little.  Tears  are 
a sovereign  medicine  in  some  diseases. 

The  rack  of  inky  clouds  hung  low  over  the  leaf- 
less Tennessee  woods  that  stormy  February  night, 
the  wind  howled  sadly  through  the  dreary  mountain 
gorges,  and  the  fire  on  Captain  Granger’s  cabin- 
hearth  danced  and  flickered  as  the  gusty  currents  of 
air  whirled  down  the  stone  chimney.  It  was  not  a 
cheerful  place  for  a man  who  had  been  brought  up 
in  purpje  and  fine  linen ; but  Captain  Granger  cared 
not  a whit  for  externals,  nay,  he  rather  liked  the 
wailing  blast  and  the  smoky  fire,  being  just  in  that 
state  of  mind  when  a man  prefers  to  be  as  uncom- 
fortable as  possible. 

“Stephens!” 

Private  Samuel  Stephens,  who  enjoyed  the  honor 
of  being  special  attendant  to  the  Captain,  and  who 
was  at  that  moment  mending  his  linen  by  the  aid 
of  a darning-needle  and  a pair  of  iron-bowed  specta- 
cles, immediately  rose  up  and  saluted. 

"Yes,  Captain.” 

‘ ‘ I wish  you  would  go  and  see  if  the  mails  are  in." 

The  private  laid  down  his  spectacles  and  needle, 
denuded  his  finger  of  a ponderous  steel  thimble,  and 
went  out  accordingly. 

“Though.”  soliloquized  Captain  Granger  to  him- 
self, “what  the  use  of  sending  him  may  be  / don’t 
know.  I never  get  any  letters — I never  expect 
’em.  Only  it  is  rather  hard  to  see  the  other  fellows 
brighten  up  over  the  long  epistles  of  their  mothers, 
and  wives,  and  sweet-hearts,  and  feel  that  there’s 
nobody  to  care  a pin  for  you,  dead  or  alive.  How- 
ever, a newspaper’s  bettor  than  nothing.  Well, 
Stephens,  what  are  yon  looking  so  amiable  about?” 

“ Nothing,  Sir,  only  I've  got  a Valentine  from 
Jemima  Starkweather ; these  g ils  is  so  full  of 
their  nonsense,”  said  Samuel,  his  whole  face  ra- 
diant. “ And — beggin’  your  pardon,  Captain” — he 
added,  presenting  a tiny,  lilac-enveloped  missive, 

“ I shouldn’t  wonder  if  you’d  got  one  too ! It's  the 
fourteenth  o'  Febooarv,  and  leap  year  at  that !’’ 

“Nonsense!”  said  Granger,  vexed  to  feel  the 
blood  rising  to  his  forehead.  “You  can  go,  Ste- 
phens, I don’t  need  you  at  present.” 

4 4 The  New  York  post-mark,  but  I do  not  know  the 
handwriting,”  he  muttered,  drawing  nearer  to  the 
guttering  tallow-candle,  as  Private  Stephens  closed 
the  cabin-door  behind  him.  44 1 don't  know  who 
should  write  to  me ; however,  I sha’n't  find  out  until 
I open  the  letter,  so  hero  goes ! 4 My  dearest  love  1’ 
Upon  my  honor!”  said  Captain  Granger,  staring 
helplessly  at  the  log  walls,  “it’s  rather  an  agreea- 
ble surprise  to  learn  that  I am  any  body’s  1 dearest 
love.’  I don’t  understand  this  at  all,”  he  added,  run- 
ning his  eye  down  the  page.  44  Hallo ! what's  this  ? 

4 Don’t  hesitate  to  say  how  miserable  I am  since 
John  Granger  went  away !’  ” 

He  turned  the  page  with  a hand  that  trembled 
like  a leaf,  and  read  the  signature  44  Agatha!” 

44  It’s  a mistake !”  he  ejaculated,  the  cold  sweat 
breaking  out  at  every  pore.  44  This  letter  was  never 
intended  for  me ! It’s  got  into  the  wrong  envelope 
somehow;  that  must  be  the  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery!” 

He  rose  up,  and  walked  once  or  twice  across  the 
cabin  floor,  very  pale,  and  with  teeth  tightly  set. 

44  Idon’t  care,”he  muttered,  fiercely;  44 1 will  read 
it,  if  it  were  a dishonorable  thing,  twenty  times 
over.  Does  not  my  life’s  happiness  depend  on  it? 
No,  I will  not.  I never  did  a mean  action  yet,  and 
I will  not  begin  now.” 

He  took  a large  envelope  from  the  little  leathern 
desk  upon  his  pine  table,  and  sealed  the  lilac  sheet 
closely  within  it. 

44 1 will  take  it  to  her  myself,  and  receive  an  ex- 
planation from  her  own  lips,”  he  thought.  44  And 
if— stop,  Jack  Granger — don’t  make  more  of  a feel 
of  yourself  than  nature  originally  intended !” 

“I  guess  the  Captain  has  got  a Valentine  sure 
enough,”  said  Samuel  Stephens  in  a whisper  to  one 
of  his  companions  in  arms.  44  He’s  lookin’  as  bright’s 
a new  dollar.” 

Nor  was  Samuel  far  wrong  in  his  conjectures. 

Agatha  Bell  was  bending  over  the  creamy  scrolls 
of  her  tall  Egyptian  lily,  in  the  frosty  light  of  the 
winter’s  day,  when  a footstep  on  the  carpet  startled 
her  from  a sad  reverie.  She  turned  only  to  behold 
the  brown  face,  and  bright,  earnest  eyes  of  Captain 
Granger,  and  to  have  both  her  hands  imprisoned  in 
his  grasp. 

“Agatha — nay,  dearest,  I will  not  be  put  off. 
Lift  up  those  shy  eyes — tell  me  if  I may  call  you  my 
own?” 

She  was  weak  and  nervous,  and  worn  with  sleep- 
less nights;  and  so,  poor  child,  she  surrendered 
without  even  a parley. 

“But,  John,  why  did  you  come — how  did  you 
know — ?” 

44  That  you  loved  me  ? Why,  did  not  you  eond 
me  a Valentine  ?” 

4 4 A V alentine  ? Never !" 

He  watched  her  haughty  figure  straighten  up 
with  an  amused  smile. 

44  Little  deceiver ! And  you  will  deny  it  in  the 
face  of  this?” 

He  broke  open  the  sealed  envelope — she  caught 
it  from  him  in  a flood  of  rosy  blushes. 

44  John,  I did  not  know ; I never  intended — ” 

44  Of  course  you  didn’t.  But  I may  read  it  now  ?" 

44  No,  Sir ! A Valentine  indeed !" 

People  view  things  with  different  eyes;  and  »© 
it  happened  that  while  Agatha  Bell  indignantly  de- 
nies that  she  ever  sent  a Valentine  in  the  course  of 
her  whole  life,  Captain  Granger  declares  as  positive- 
ly that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  good  offices  of  St. 
Valentine  he  never  would  have  been  betrothed  to 
the  prettiest  girl  in  New  York. 

And  v^hgti^  faqj^  singular  still,  they  ar*  both  of 
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THE  NEW  REB- 
EL RAM. 

Ox  this  page  we  print 
a sketch  representing  the 
rebel  Ram  at  Mobile. 
The  object  of  this  Ram  is 
the  same  intended  to  have 
been  accomplished  by  the 
famous  Manassas  against 
our  fleet  off  New  Orleans 
in  October,  1861,  viz.,  the 
annoyance  of  our  block- 
ading vessels.  The  Rich- 
mond, which  survived  the 
attack  of  the  Manassas 
without  any  serious  dam- 
age, is  now  off  Mobile, 
and  probably  has  no  fears 
of  annihilation  from  this 
new  monster.  The  Ram 
is  turned  by  means  of  a 
jib,  and  the  picture  rep- 
resents her  as  seen  from  ^ 
point  near  Sand  Island. 


COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

We  publish  below  some 
sketches  illustrative  of 
Columbia,  the  capital  of 
South  Carolina,  and  of 
the  Richland  Jail,  in 
which  are  confined  Union 
prisoners  captured  in  the 
vicinity  of  Charleston. 

One  of  these  sketches, 
entitled  Cray  Hall,  is  a 

view  from  the  east  windows  of  the  prison.  Above 
the  building  floats  the  Confederate  flag.  In  the 
balcony  about  the  tower  a watchman  paces  his  round 
at  night,  calling  aloud  the  quarter  hours;  and  in  the 
fore-ground  of  the  sketch  is  the  high  board-fence  of 
the  jail-yard. 

Another  sketch  represents  a rear  view  of  the 
prison  itself,  and  a Sabbath  Service  held  in  the 
Yard.  The  building  is  of  small  stone,  or  brick, 
marked  to  imitate  large  stone  blocks.  On  the  first, 
or  ground  floor,  are  confined  the  Union  officers; 
those  of  the  army  in  two  rooms  nearest  the  front, 
on  the  left  of  the  building,  as  shown  in  the  sketch ; 
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those  of  the  navy  in  one  large  room  on  the  right. 
Of  the  two  rear  rooms,  on  the  same  floor,  looking 
into  the  jail-vard,  that  on  the  right  is  occupied 
by  the  guard;  that  on  the  left  for  the  tempo- 
rary confinement  of  Confederate  prisoners.  The 
rooms  on  the  second  floor  were  occupied  by  the 
Union  privates  taken  at  Fort  Wagner  until  their 
removal  to  Richmond  ; now  conscripts  and  desert- 
ers for  the  Confederate  army  are  there  detained. 
The  third  floor  is  given  up  to  the  criminals  from 
the  civil  courts. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  City  Hall  is  a picture  of 
the  Public  Square  of  Columbia,  opposite  the  Old 


Court-house,  before  which  slave  auctions  are  to  be 
often  seen. 

Against  the  corner  lamp-post  is  the  bulletin  board 
of  the  Carolinian  office — to  be  seen  a little  way  up 
the  street.  On  this  the  latest  intelligence  from  the 
front  is  posted,  and  of  course  it  is  watched  with  in- 
terest from  the  jail  windows  by  the  Union  prisoners, 
who  surmise  the  nature  of  the  news  from  the  con- 
duct and  manners  of  those  reading  it.  If  favorable 
to  the  Confederates,  they  rub  their  hands  exultinglv 
as  they  stand  about  it  in  groups,  exchanging  con- 
gratulations on  its  signs  of  promise.  If  adverse, 
they  read  it  slowly  and  walk  sadly  away — with, 


perhaps,  a lifting  of  the 
hat  and  scratching  of  the 
head,  or  a spasmodic  jerk- 
ing of  the  foot  at  every 
other  step,  as  though  seek- 
ing vent  for  their  feelings 
of- disappointment  and  re- 
gret. By  this  corner  pass- 
ed the  veteran  regiments 
from  the  army  of  North- 
ern Virginia  to  reinforce 
Bragg  before  the  battle  of 
Chicamauga. 

The  sketch  entitled  Old 
Maggie  represents  a por- 
tion of  the  room  occupied 
by  the  army  officers.  The 
long  table  is  made  to  serve 
for  meals  by  day  and  as  a 
bed  at  night.  Underneath 
it  is  the  box  in  which  is 
kept  the  corn-meal  served 
with  fresh  meat  every 
three  or  four  days.  Above 
are  the  water-bucket  and 
cup.  with  the  large  pan  in 
which  Old  Maggie,  the  col- 
ored cook,  brings  the  meat 
and  soup  which  she  has 
prepared.  Some  shelves 
are  seen  against  the  walls, 
on  which  the  soldiers  pile 
their  caps  and  bowls  and 
their  packages  of  pur- 
chased rations. 

The  picture  at  the  right 
of  the  above  represents 
the  other  portion  of  the 
officers'  quarters.  Here, 
in  the  0]>en  fire-place,  a cheerful  wood-fire  blazes  in 
these  long,  cold  winter  evenings,  and  around  it  the 
officers  sit,  recounting  army  experiences,  discuss- 
ing the  probabilities  of  the  future,  or  telling  sto- 
ries to  beguile  the  tedious  hours.  Of  home  and 
dear  ones  but  little  is  said,  for  those  are  subjects  it 
will  not  do  for  prisoners  to  dwell  upon.  On  the 
mantle  are  a few  books,  a prison  candlestick,  pipe, 
cup,  coffee-pot,  aud  piece  of  corn-bread  of  Old  Mag- 
gie’s make.  The  sound  of  the  coffee-mill,  just  be^ 
neath,  awakes  the  later  sleepers  in  the  early  morn- 
ing to  memories  of  the  home  kitchen  of  boyhood 
da  vs. 
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THE  SINGERS. 

0 merry  sings  the  nurse  by  night, 
Brooding  over  the  fire  ; 

And  merry  sing  the  sailor-boys 
When  noisy  winds  blow  higher; 

And  red  and  merry  in  the  blaze 

Sing  the  men  round  the  foundry  fire. 

O merry  sing  the  reapers,  sunk 
Chin-deep  in  the  yellow  com; 

And  merry  sing  the  shepherds 

When  the  shivering  sheep  are  shorn; 

And  merry  sing  the  millers 
Watching  the  flowing  com. 

Ay!  merry  sings  the  woodmen’s  gang 
Where  nods  the  stately  tree ; 

And  merry  sings  the  pilot 
By  night  on  the  summer  sea; 

And  merry  sing  the  fishermen 
When  winter  gales  blow  free. 

And  merry  sing  the  soldiers 
In  vaulted  barrack-room; 

And  merry  sing  the  weavers 
Over  the  clattering  loom; 

And  merry  sing  the  light-house  men 
Amid  the  murk  and  gloom. 

But  merriest  far  is  my  Lucy’s  song 
To  the  infant  at  her  breast, 

Watching,  with  those  Madonna  eyes, 
Our  dear  one  hushed  to  rest, 

What  time  the  red  light  fades  along 
The  bright  line  of  the  west. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  ITEMS. 

Tub  blockade  of  the  Narrows  has  been  resumed.  The 
Smgatvek  is  stationed  off  Throgg’s  Neck  for  the  examina- 
tion of  Sound  vessels ; and  the  Miami  and  Tiger  cruise 
along  the  North  Hirer,  as  far  as  the  Narrows  and  Sandy 
Book. 

One  hundred  deserters  have  arrived  at  the  Park  Bar- 
racks, from  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

The  “ -’quito  Fleet"  will  soon  be  ready  to  depart  fi’om 
tills  port  for  New  Orleans.  It  consists  of  a number  of  lit- 
tle steamers,  some  of  them  iron-clad,  and  of  light  draft,  to 
•raise  in  the  lagoons  and  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  inacces- 
sible to  large  ships. 

Major-General  M ‘Clerk and  left  Springfield,  Illinois,  for 
New  Orleans  on  the  2d  instant. 

Army  mules  are  going  to  Grant’s  department  in  largo 
numbers.  They  are  to  be  used  ns  pack  mules  for  supply 
trains,  for  ICast  Tennessee,  as  the  roads  are  impassable  for 
wagon  trains. 

A young  lady  from  Pennsylvania  enlisted  at  Oswego,  in 
this  State,  a few  days  since.  Her  sex  was  discovered  by 
a fellow-soldier,  who  gave  information  to  the  authorities, 
and  she  was  arrested  and  placed  in  confinement.  She  is 
“only  sixteen  years  of  age,  pretty,  intelligent,  and  mod- 
est." 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  a previous  contractor,  the  Navy 
Depart  meat  has'  taken  precautions  to  have  the  work  of 
raising  the  sunken  vessels  at  Norfolk  and  vicinity  faith- 
fully performed.  The  wrecks  are  the  Cumberland , Con- 
gress Merrimac , Raritan , the  Columbia,  the  small  steam- 
er Whitehall,  and  the  line-of-battle  ships  Pennsylvania , 
Delaware , and  Columbus. 

The  chief  of  the  military  detective  force  of  Washington 
reports  that,  during  the  month  of  January,  sixty-two  com- 
missioned officers  were  arrested  for  various  offenses,  aud 
six  hundred  and  twenty  enlisted  men.  * 

The  steamer  D.  0.  Taylor,  which  contained  forty  thou- 
sand dollars’  worth  of  commissary  stores  for  our  troops  at 
Nashville,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, a few  days  ago. 

The  Provost  Marshal  of  Iowa  has  telegraphed  to  the 
President  that  the  State  will  fill  its  quota  by  volunteers, 
rendering  a draft  there  unnecessary. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Senate  Military  Committee 
to  consider  the  House  bill  conferring  the  rank  of  Lieuten- 
ant-General on  General  Grant  it  was  decided  to  report 
the  bill  without  amendment.  It  is  understood  that  some 
opposition  will  be  made  to  it  when  it  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  reports  that  General  Thomas  is  to  succeed  General 
Mkadb  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  are  prob- 
ably without  any  foundation. 

Mr.  Fenton's  hill,  to  facilitate  and  hurry  the  payment 
•f  bounties  und  arrears  of  pay  to  the  heirs  of  deceased  sol- 
diers, now  only  awaits  the  action  of  the  Senate  to  become 
a law. 

Admiral  Dr  Pont  has  been  summoned  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining his  opinion  as  to  the  best  ordnance  for  the  naval 
service. 

The  following  Generals  were  in  Louisville  last  week: 
Major-Generals  Grant,  Roseoranb,  Hunter.  Cadwal- 

LADER,  ^ TO  NEMAN,  SCHOFIELD,  CRITTENDEN,  and  M'COOK; 

Brigadier -Generals  Wadsworth,  Ai.len,  Cattlain, 
Thomas,  and  BunnuiDQE ; and  Rear-Admiral  Porter. 

Major-General  Hancock  is  in  New  York,  bearing  a com- 
mission to  recruit  his  corps  to  the  number  of  fifty  thou- 
s rad  men. 

There  is  great  activity  at  the  Charlestown  (Massachu- 
i etts)  Navy-yard  in  fitting  out  vessels  for  Fort  Monroe. 

Illinois  having,  under  every  call,  exceeded  her  quota, 
Was  not,  on  the  1st  of  January  or  at  any  other  time,  sub- 
jest  to  a draft. 

In  the  case  of  the  Chesapeake , the  Judge  of  the  Admi 
rally  Court,  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  has  decided  to  re- 
store the  vessel  and  cargo  to  her  owners. 

Major-General  Blunt  left  Washington  for  General  Cus- 
Tia’B  Department  last  week.  He  is  to  have  command  of 
the  district  of  the  Indian  Territory,  with  his  head -quarters 
at  Fort  Smith- 

Admiral  Lee,  commanding  the  North  Atlantic  Block- 
ading Squadron,  advises  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the 
destruction  of  the  notorious  blockade-runner  Wild  Dayrell  • 
at  New  Topsail  Inlet,  where  she  was  ashore  and  discharg- 
ing her  cargo. 

\ince  the  advent  of  General  Steele  Arkansas  has  fur- 
nished more  volunteers  for  the  Union  army  than  any  equal 
number  elsewhere.  Counties  where  Jeff  Davis’s  conscript 
officers  could  not  find  a score  of  men,  have  since  sent  full 
■onipanies  to  the  Union  army. 

General  Hobson  has  been  temporarily  put  in  command 
of  the  forces  in  Kentucky,  General  Ammon  having  been 
placed  on  the  Court-Martial  at  Cincinnati. 

A Washington  correspondent  states  that  Gen.  Halleok 
has  announced  his  intention  of  resigning,  if  the  House  Bill, 
making  Grant  Lieutenant-General  passes  the  Senate. 

The  ship  Contest,  owned  by  A.  A.  Low  Bros.,  of  New 
York,  was  burned  by  the  Alabama,  on  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber. 

Captain  Ivks,  of  tho  Tenth  Massachusetts,  and  Captain 
Read,  of  the  Third  Ohio  Volunteers,  are  to  he  ironed  and 
sent  to  Salisbury,  and  put  to  hard  labor,  in  retaliation  for 
the  similar  treatment  of  two  captains  captured  by  Burn- 
side, and  now  at  Johnson’s  Island. 

The  Thirtieth  Maine  regiment,  1000  strong,  have  em- 
barked from  Portland  for  New  Orleans. 

Steele’s  cavalry  advance  occupy  Benton,  CO  miles  south 
of  little  Rock,  ArkansaL  I U IllZCu  L'*' 
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FORT  FISHER,  N.  C. 

An  English  artist  in  the  South  writes  as  follows 
concerning  the  accompanying  illustration : “ Here- 
with I send  you  a sketch  of  Fort  Fisher,  command- 
ing the  approach  to  Cape  Fear  River,  the  entrance  to 
W ilmington,  North  Carolina.  I was  down  there  one 
night,  and,  as  it  is  twenty-five  miles  from  the  town, 
it  was  impossible  to  get  back  that  night,  so  1 had 
to  rough  it  in  a casemate  till  morning.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  we  discovered  a blockade -running 
steamer,  the  Jlansa,  under  our  guns  at  dawn,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Yankee  blockaders  also  be- 
came aware  of  her  presence  and  ‘opened  fire,  think- 
ing, as  she  had  already  got  inside  the  bar  (the  line 
of  white  breakers  just  seaward  of  her),  they  would 
destroy  her  before  she  made  the  inlet.  To  get 
within  range  they  had  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
metal  of  the  fort,  which  soon  drove  them  off,  leav- 
ing the  Ifansa  at  liberty  to  make  her  way  safely 
into  the  river.  The  distant  point  of  land  is  Cape 
Fear.  Fort  Fisher  is  one  of  the  strongest  coast  de- 
fenses I have  seen,  not  excepting  any  of  those  at 
Charleston,  that  have  hitherto  held  an  entire  iron- 
elad  fleet  at  bay.” 


THE  FIRE  IN  COLT’S  ARMORY. 

We  publish  on  page  125  an  illustration,  from  a 
sketch  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Russell,  Jun.,  of  the  late  ex- 
tensive fire  at  Colt’s  Armory,  Hartford.  The  build- 
ings destroyed  were  the  front  main  building,  500 
feet  long  by  60  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  iu  height ; 
the  wing  of  the  same  width  and  height,  and  60  feet 
long ; and  the  office,  two  and  a half  stories  high. 
The  main  building  contained  the  most  expensive 
gun  and  pistol  machinery,  and  employed  eight  hun- 
dred workmen.  Nearly  every  thing  movable  was 
saved,  including  several  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
stock,  and  pistols  packed  for  shipment. 

The  fire  originated  in  the  attic,  from  what  cause 
is  unknown,  but  was  first  discovered  in  the  centre 
wing  connecting  the  old  with  the  new  Armory. 
The  firemen  were  successful  in  preventing  the  fire 
from  reaching  the  new  Armory,  thus  saving  the 
Government  rifles,  which  are  made  in  that  building. 

The  Armory  burned  was  built  by  Mr.  Colt  in 
1859  of  Portland  stone,  slate  roof,  and  was  said  to 
be  fire-proof.  The  new  Armory,  which  is  built  of 
brick,  was  added  two  years  ago  to  meet  the  extens- 
ive demand  for  rifles  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war.  The  entire  loss  from  the  fire  is  estimated  at 
about  $1,000,000.  Colonel  Colt  never  had  the  build- 
ings insured,  but  upon  his  death  Mr.  E.  K.  Root, 
then  elected  President  of  the  Company,  obtained  in- 
surance on  the  entire  Armory  to  the  amount  of 
$660,000.  This  fire  is  a serious  loss  to  Hartford, 
and  especially  as  it  throws  out  of  work  between  one 
and  two  thousand  mechanics  and  workmen.  It  will 
take  the  Company  two  years  to  rebuild  and  put  their 
establishment  on  its  former  footing. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Morton’s  Gold  Pens  are  now  sold  at  the 
tame  prices  as  before  the  commencement  of  the  war ; this 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  Manufacturer’s  improvements  in 
machinery,  his  present  large  Retail  Business  and  Cash-In- 
Advance  System ; for,  until  he  commenced  advertising, 
his  business  was  done  on  Credit  and  strictly  with  the  Trade. 

The  Morton  Gold  Pens  are  the  only  ones  sold  at  old 
prices,  as  the  makers  of  all  other  gold  pens  charge  the 
Premium  on  the  Gold,  Government  Tax,  &c. ; but  Mor- 
ton has  in  no  case  changed  his  prices,  Wholesale  or  Retail. 

X>i  the  great  numbers  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  during  the  past  few  years,  not  one  in  a thousand 
has  failed  to  reach  its  destination  in  safety ; showing  that 
the  Morton  Gold  Pen  can  be  obtained  by  any  one,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  at  the  same  price,  postage  only  excepted. 

Reader,  you  can  have  an  enduring,  always  ready,  and 
reliable  Gold  Pen,  exactly  adapted  to  your  hand  and  style 
of  writing,  which  will  do  your  writing  vastly  cheaper  than 
Steel  Pens;  and  at  the  present  almost  universal  High- 
Pressure  Price  of  everything,  you  can  have  a Morton  Gold 
Pen  cheaper,  in  proportion  to  the  labor  spent  upon  it  and 
material  used,  than  any  other  Gold  Pen  in  the  World. 
If  you  want  one,  see  “The  Pen  is  Mightier  than  the 
Sword,"  iu  next  column. 


THE  RIDGEWOOD"  PATENT 

smoking  Case. 

Major-General  Burnside  writes,  Jan.  29th,  1864,  after 
thanks  for  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  our  “useful  and 
beautiful  present"  of  a “Ridgewood  Pipe  and  Tobacco 
Case."  “It  is 'the  rant  complete  thing  for  a Smoking 
Ajtparatus  that  I have  ever  seen,  and  so  entirely  within 
the  reach  of  the  Soldier  in  price,  that  it  will  certainly 
work  itself  int  o general  use."  Compact  and  portable  as  a 
Cigar  Case,  it  is  offered  in  various  styles  at  $1  50,  $2  00, 
$2*25,  $2  50,  $3  00,  $3  75,  and  $5  00,  the  two  latter  rich- 
ly plated  and  engraved.  Single  Cases  sent  by  mail  free 
to  the  Army,  and  everywhere,  on  receipt  of  price  and  25 
cents.  A liberal  Discount  to  Dealers  and  Sutlers.  Also 
the  RIDGEWOOD  SMOKING  TOBACCO,  of  superior 
quality  and  flavor,  put  up  in  Packages  to  fill  the  Case, 
and  in  various  sizes  for  the  General  Trade.  All  Orders 
promptly  fillpd. 

OFFICE  RIDGEWOOD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
429  Broadway,  cor.  Howard  Street,  New  York. 


Pollak  & Son,  Meerschaum  Man- 
ufacturers, 357  Broome  St.,  near 
Bowery,  N.  Y.,  sell  wholesale  and  re- 
tail. Will  send,  free  of  charge,  a 
genuine  Pipe  for  C Dollars.  Pipes  cut 
to  order  and  repaired. 


500  Wonders  of  the  World. 

Whiskers  and  Moustaches,  Gold  and  Silver-Love  Court- 
ship, See.,  the  Hunter's  Secret,  Angler's  Secret  and  a 
host  of  other  Secrets  for  making  money  worth  a fortune  to 
any  one,  all  sent  free  for  25  cts.  Also  Agent*  wanted. 

Address  J.  W.  STEPHENS,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


New  Catalogue  of  Jewelry 

Sent  free.  Address 

THOS.  CAFFERTY  & CO., 

Providence,  R.  L 


M rPHE  PEN  IS  MIGHTIER  THAN  THE 

A SWORD." 

THE  GOLD  PEN— THE  BEST  OF  ALL  PENS, 
MORTON’S  GOLD  PENS, 

THE  BEST  PENS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

On  receipt  of  any  of  the  following  sums  in  Cash,  tho 
Subscriber  will  send  by  return  mail,  or  otherwise,  as  di- 
rected, a Gold  Pen  or  Pens — selecting  the  same  according 
to  description,  viz. : 

GOLD  PENS  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  25  cents,  the  Magic  Pen ; for  38  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen ; for  60  cents,  the  Always-Ready  Pen ; for  75  cents, 
the  Elegant  Pen ; and  for  $1,  the  Excelsior  Pen. — These 
Pens  are  not  numbered,  but  correspond  in  sizes  to  numbers 
2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6 respectively. 

THE  SAME  PENS  IN  SILVER-PLATED  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  50  cents,  the  Magic  Pen;  for  75  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen ; for  $1,  the  Always-Ready  Pen ; for  $1  25,  the  Ele- 
gant Pen ; and  for  $1  50,  the  Excelsior  Pen. 

These  ore  Well-Finished,  Good-Writing  Gold  Pens,  with 
Irido8min  Points,  the  average  wear  of  every  one  of  which 
will  far  outlast  a gross  of  the  best  Steel  Pens ; although 
they  are  unwarranted,  and,  therefore , not  exchangeable. 
MORTON’S  WARRANTED  PENS. 

The  name  “A.  Morton,”  “Number,"  and  “Quality," 
are  stamped  on  the  following  Pens,  and  the  points  are  war- 
ranted for  six  months,  except  against  accident. 

The  Numbers  indicate  Bine  only:  No.  1 being  the  small- 
est, No.  6 the  largest,  adapted  for  the  pocket;  No.  4 -the 
smallest,  and  No.  10  the  largest  Mammoth  Gold  Pen,  for 
the  desk. 

Long  and  Medium  Nibs  of  ail  sizes  and  qualities.  Short 
Nibs  of  Numbers  4,  6,  6,  and  7,  and  made  only  of  first 
quality. 

_ The  Long  and  Short  Nibs  are  fine  pointed ; the  Medium 
Nibs  are  Broad,  Coarse  Business  points.  The  engravings 
are  fee-similes  of  the  sizes  and  styles. 

GOLD  PENS,  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  $0  75  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  00  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  3 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  25,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  50,  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No,  6 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $2  25,  a No  6 Pen;  $2  75  a No.  7 Pen;  $3  25  a No.  8 
Pen ; $4  a No.  9 Pen ; $5  No.  10  Pen — all  1st  quality. 
THE  SAME  GOLD  PENS,  IN  SILVER  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  $1  50  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No  8 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.*3  Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  00,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  50  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $3  00,  a No.  6 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $3  60,  a No.  6 Pen,  1st  quality. 
t GOLD  PENS,  ALL  FIRST  QUALITY,  IN  SILVER- 
MOUNTED  DESK  HOLDERS. 

For  $2  00  a No.  4 Pen ; for  $2  25  a No.  5 Pen ; for  $2  75 
a No.  6 Pen ; for  $3  50  a No.  7 Pen. 

For  $4  09  a No.  8 Pen ; for  $5  a No.  9 Pen ; and  for  $0  a 
No.  10  Pen. 

The  “ 1st  Quality"  are  pointed  with  the  very  best  Iri- 
doemin  Points,  carefully  selected,  and  none  of  this  quality 
are  sold  with  the  slightest  imperfection  which  skill  aud 
the  closest  scrutiny  can  detect. 

The  “2d  Quality"  are  superior  to  any  Pens  made  by  him 
previous  to  the  year  1S60. 

The  “ 3d  Quality"  he  intends  shall  equal  in  respect  to 
Durability,  Elasticity  and  Good  Writing  Qualities  (the 
only  true  considerations)  any  Gold  Pens  made  elsewhere. 

In  regard  to  the  Cheap  Gold  Pens,  he  begs  leave  to  say 
that,  previous  to  operating  his  New  and  Patented  Ma- 
chines, he  could  not  have  made  as  Good  Writing  and  Du- 
rable Pens,  for  the  price,  had  the  Gold  been  furnished  gra- 
tuitously. 

I’arties  ordering  must  in  all  instances  specify  the 
“Name"  or  the  “ Number ” and  •*  Quality'  of  the  Pern 
wanted,  and  be  particular  to  describe  the  kind  they  pre- 
fer—whether  stiff  or  limber,  coarse  or  fine. 

All  remittances  sent  by  mail  in  registered  letters  are  at 
my  risk:  and  to  all  who  send  twenty  cents  (the  charge  for 
registering),  in  addition  to  the  price  of  goods  ordered,  I 
will  guaranty  their  safe  delivery. 

Parties  sending  Gold  or  Silver  will  be  allowed  the  full 
premium  on  the  day  received. 

TO  CLUBS. — A discount  of  10  per  cent  will  be  allowed 
on  sums  of  $12,  of  15  per  cent,  on  $24,  and  of  20  per  cent, 
on  $40,  if  sent  to  one  address  at  one  time 

Address,  A.  MORTON, 

No.  25  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

HEAD-QUARTERS 

For  Veteran,  Cavalry,  Army  Corps, 
Company,  and  Division  Fins 
of  every  Description, 

On  the  receipt  of  $1, 1 will  send  you  a Solid  Silver  Shield, 
or  either  Army  Corps,  Division,  or  Co.  Pin  with  your  ( 
Name,  Regt.,  and  Co.  handsomely  engraved  upon  it,  or  a 
fine  Gold  Pen  with  Extension  Case  and  Pencil,  or  a new  | 
style  Vest  Chain  or  Neck  Chain,  or  a California  Diamond 
Ring  or  Pin,  or  a Seal  Stone  Ring ; and  for  '$1  60, 1 will 
send  you  a Solid  Silver  new  style  Cavalry  Pin, engraved 
as  above.  Agents  sending  for  10  or  more  Pins  at  one  time 
will  be  allowed  15  cents  each. 

R T.  HAYWARD, 

Manufacturing  Jeweler,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Drums  and  Fifes  for  tho  Army. 

Elegant  Prize  Drums  in  Wood,  Brass,  and  German 
Silver,  from  $50  down  to  $12  50  each.  Cheap  Drums, 
$5  to  $10  each.  Pure  Silver  Fifes,  from  $75  to  $40  each. 
Elegant  German  Silver  Fifes,  from  $6  to  $10  each.  Em- 
mett’s Drum  and  Fife  Book,  $1  per  copy.  WM.  A. 
POND  & CO.,  Manufacturers  of  Musical  Instruments  and 
Publishers  of  Music,  547  Broadway,  New  York. 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  IIARNDEN'S  EXPRESS, 
No.  74  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


Union  Playing  Cards. 

Colonel  for  King,  Goddess  of  Liberty  for  Queen,  and  Major 
for  Jack.  52  enameled  cards  to  the  pack.  Eagles,  Shields, 
Stars,  and  Flags  are  the  suits,  and  you  can  play  all  the  usual 
games.  Two  packs,  in  cases,  mailed  freo  on  receipt  of  $1. 
The  usual  discount  to  the  trade.  Send  for  a Circular.  Ad- 
dress AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY, 

455  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  or  165  William  Street,  N.  Y. 


Military  and  Naval 

Collection  and  Banking  Office. — Somes,  Brown  & 
Co.,  No.  2 Park  Place,  New  York,  adjust  and  collect  every 
variety  of  just  claims  against  the  Government  or  States. 
Hand-Books  containing  laws,  &c.j  sent  by  mail,  free. 


vory  Photographic 

EVE  BUTTONS  (Patent  applied  for),  with  perfect 
tees  of  the  President,  GeneraD  Grant,  Rosecrans, 
de,  McClellan,  Banks,  and  others,  $1  00  per  pair. 
vory  Brooches,  $1  50.  Ball  Ear  Rings  to  match, 
White  and  imitation  of  Coral,  for  sale  at  WKL- 


BRANDRETH’S 
VEGETABLE  PILLS 

Are  infallible  for  costiveness,  spasms,  loss  of  appetite,  sick 
headache,  giddiness,  sense  of  bloating  after  meals,  dizzi- 
ness,  drowsiness,  and  cramping  pains,  and  all  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

S3P-  Original  Letter  at  294  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

J.  J.  C.  COOK,  publisher  of  the  State  Banner,  Ben- 
nington, Vt.,  says:  he  was  attacked  with  DYSPEPSIA, 
and  suffered  so  severely  from  it,  that  not  a particle  of  food 
could  be  swallowed  without  occasioning  the  most  uncom- 
fortable sensation  in  hi*  stomach.  For  five  years  he  suf- 
fered from  this  dreadful  complaint,  when  he  used  BRAN- 
DRETH’S PILLS.  The  first  box  did  not  seem  to  benefit 
him  much,  but  the  second  produced  a change,  and  by  the 
time  he  had  taken  six  boxes  a COMPLRTE  CURE  was 
effected,  lie  Bays:  “My  dyspepsia  was  gone,  and  my 
expectation  of  an  early  death  vanished." 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS  are  sold  at  the  PRINCIPAL 
OFFICE,  294  CANAL  ST.,  and  4 UNION  SQUARE,  N.  Y. 

SW  In  all  cases  get  new  style,  with  my  private  stamp 
upon  each  box  by  permission  o i the  Honorable  Commis- 
sioner of  Stamps.  Observe  B.  BRANDRETH  in  white, 
which  insures  the  genuine  Pills. 


Caution 


FROM 

The  American  Watch 
Company. 

It  having  come  to  our  knowledge  that  Imitations  of  the 
American  Watch  have  been  pat  upon  the  market  in  great 
numbers,  calculated,  by  their  utter  worthlessness,  to  in- 
jure the  reputation  of  our  genuine  product* — to  protect 
our  own  interests  and  the  public  from  imposition,  we  again 
publish  the  trade  marks  by  which  our  Watchos  may  hr 
variably  be  known. 

We  manufacture  four  stylos  of  Watches: 

The  first  has  the  name 

“AMERICAN  WATCH  CO.,  Waltham,  Mass.,"  en- 
graved on  the  inside  plate. 

The  second  has  the  name 

“APPLETON,  TRACY  & CO.,  Waltham,  Mass.,"  en- 
graved on  the  inside  plate. 

The  third  ha*  the  name 

“P.  S.  BARTLETT,  Waltham,  Mass.,"  engraved  oi 
the  inside  plate. 

AU  the  above  styles  have  the  name  “ American  Watch 
Co."  painted  on  the  dial,  and  are  warranted  in  every  re- 
spect. 

The  fourth  has  the  name 

“WM.  ELLERY,  Boston,  Mass.*'  engraved  on  the  in- 
side  plate,  and  is  not  named  on  the  dfoL 

AU  the  above  described  Watches  are  made  of  various 
sizes,  and  are  Bold  in  gold  or  silver  cases,  os  may  be  re- 
quired. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  accurately  describe  the  nu- 
merous imitations  to  which  we  have  alluded.  They  ora 
usually  inscribed  with  names  so  nearly  approaching  our 
own  as  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  unaccustomed  buy- 
er. Some  are  represented  os  made  by  the  “ Union  Watch 
Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.”— no  such  company  existing.  Some 
are  named  the  “ Soldier's  Watch,"  to  be  sold  as  our  Fourth 
or  Wm.  Ellery  grade,  usually  known  as  the  “ Soldier’s 
Watch  ;"  others  are  named  the  “ Afi^leton  Watch  Co. 
others  the  “P.  S.  BartLEY,"  instead  of  our  P.  S.  Bart- 
lett, besides  many  varieties  named  in  such  a manner  as 
to  convey  the  idea  that  they  are  the  veritable  productions 
of  the  American  Watch  Company. 

A little  attention  on  the  part  of  buyers  will  protect  them 
from  gross  imposition. 

• ROBBINS  & APPLETON, 
Agents  for  the  American  Watch  Company, 
182  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


The  only  enameled  “Turn-over"  Collar  made  in  met- 
is. Send  $1  for  a “ Turn-over"  or  75  cents  for  a “ Chok- 
r,"  to  Box  5173  , and  receive  it  by  return  mail.  Ameri- 
an  enameled  Metallic  Collar  Co.,  94  Pine  St.,  N.  Y. 


Patent 

Loading  Rifles  and 
Carbines, 

o the  copper  water-proof  cartridge, 

and  also  using  ordinary  loose  ammunitiion. 
This  arm  is  now  admitted  by  all  competitors  to  be  superior 
to  any  other  ever  offered  to  tile  public.  Its  simple  con- 
struction and  perfect  workmanship  are  a sure  guarantee 
against  getting  out  of  order.  Tho  great  advantage  of  load- 
ing with  either  fixed  or  loose  ammunition  alone  makes  it 
superior  to  all  others.  These  arms  are  made  for  both 
sporting  and  military  prrposes,  and  have  been  adopted 
both  by  the  General  Government  and  a number  of  States. 
We  have  the  highest  testimonials  of  their  efficiency  and 
durability. 

We  also  offer  to  the  Public  our  new  Cartridge  and  loose 
ammunition  loading  revolver.  This  arm  has  no  equal  as 
a belt  or  pocket  weapon.  No  one  Wishing  a first-class  arm 
should  be  without  one. 

For  further  particulars  send  for  descriptive  circular. 

P.  S.  Do  not  forget  that  botli  Rifles  and  Pistols  may  be 
used  with  either  copper  cartridge  or  loose  ammunition. 

MERWIN  & BRAY,  Sole  Agents, 

262  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Two  Dollars  made  from  twenty  cents,  or  ten  sam- 
ples sent  free  by  mail  for  20c.  that  retail  for  $2,  by  It  X- 
WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 

HARPER  «fc  BROTHERS 

Have  Just  Published : 

LIFE  ON  A GEORGIAN  PLANTATION.  Journal  of  a 

Residence  on  a Georgian  Plantation  in  1838-1839.  By 

Frances  Anne  Kemble.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

ELEANOR’S  VICTORY.  A Novel  By  Miss  Bbaddon, 

Author  Of  “ Aikoru  Floyd,"  Ac.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cent*. 


>AN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


February  20,  1864.] 
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Holiday  Presents. 

J.  H.  Winslow  & Co., 

100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  &c.,  &c. 

Worth  $500,000. 

To  be  sold  for  One  Dollar  each,  without 
regard  to  value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for 
till  you  know  what  you  are  to  get. 

SPLENDID  LIST!! 

OF  ARTICLES  TO  BE  SOLD  FOB  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH. 


Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches $100  00  each. 

Gold  Watches 60  00  each. 

Ladies'  Gold  Wutchea 85  00  each. 

Ladies'  and  Gent's  Silver  Watches  . . 15  00  each. 

Vest  and  Neck  Chains 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

Gold  Band  Bracelets 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

u S 00  to  5 00  each. 

Cameo  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

and  Jet  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

Lava  and  Florentine  Brooches. . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 
Coral,  Opal,  and  Em.  Brooches . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

Cameo  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

Mosaic  and  Jet  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

Lava  and  Florentine  Ear  Drops.  4 00  to  6 00  each. 
Coral,  Em.,  and  Opal  Ear  Drops  4 00  to  8 00  each. 

Gent’s  Breast  Pins 2 50  to  8 00  each. 

Watch  Keys 2 00  to  0 00  each. 

Fob  and  Ribbon  Slides 9 00  to  0 00  each. 

Sets  of  Bosom  Studs 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

Sloeve  Buttons 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

Plain  Rings 2 60  to  6 00  each. 

Stone  Set  Rings 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

LockMs 2 50  to  10  00  each. 

Sets  Ladies'  Jewelry 6 00  to  10  00  each. 

Gold  Pens,  Silver  M' ted  Holden  4 00  to  6 00  each. 
Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension 

Coses  and  Pencils 4 00  to  6 00  each. 


8000 

3000 


8000 

3000 


5100 

3000 

5000 

5000 

5000 

6000 

6000 

6000 

6000 

10000 

10000 


All  of  the  above  list  of  Goods  will  be  sold  for  one  dollar 
each.  Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what 
each  one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed  up, 
and  mixed;  and  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  re- 
gal'd to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair 
diance.  On  receipt  of  the  Certificate,  you  will  see  what 
you  can  have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  one 
dollar  and  take  the  article  or  not. 

In  all  transactions  by  mail,  we  shall  charge  for  forward- 
ing the  Certificates,  paying  postage,  and  doing  the  busi- 
ness, 25  cents  each,  which  must  be  inclosed  when  the  Cer- 
tificate is  sent  for.  Five  Certificates  wall  be  sent  for  $1 ; 
eleven  for  $2;  thirty  for  $5;  sixty-five  for  $10;  and  a 
hundred  for  $15. 

Agents.— Those  acting  as  Agents  will  be  allowed  ten 
eents  on  every  Certificate  ordered  by  them,  provided  their 
remittance  amounts  to  one  dollar.  Agents  will  collect  25 
eents  for  every  Certificate,  and  remit  15  cents  to  us,  either 
in  cash  or  postage  stamps.  Great  caution  should  be  used 
by  our  correspondents  in  regard  to  giving  their  correct  ad- 
dress, Town,  County,  and  State.  Address 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 

SALISBURY,  BRO.  & CO  , 

Agents  fob  the  United  States  fob  the  Celrbbated 

ALBERTINE 

Extension  Holders  and  Gold  Pens, 

Of  the  most  handsome  and  durable  construction,  put  up 
in  new  fancy  cases  of  one  dozen  each,  and  not  sold  in  any 
less  quantities.  They  will  retail  lor  $3  each. 

Price,  per  dozen $10  25 

Or  3 dozen  for 25  00 

Sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid.  Address 

SALISBURY,  BRO.  & CO.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  829  Tearl  St.,  N. Y. 


A MONTH ! We  want  Agents  at  $00  a month, 
iJpUU  expenses  paid,  to  sell  our  Everlasting  Pencils, 
Oriental  Burners,  and  13  other  articles.  15  circulars 
sent  free.  SHAW  & CLARK,  Biddeford,  Maine. 


Guld!  Gold!!  Gold!!! 

30,000  Watches,  Chains,  &c.,  &o.,  &o. 

• Worth  $150,000. 

To  be  sold  for  One  Dollar  each,  without  regard  to  value, 
and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  wlmt  you  are  to 
get.  Send  20  cent?  lor  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  wlmt  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  of  articles  and  particulars. 
Also  terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  In  every  Regiment 
and  Town  in  tha  country. 

Certificates  can  be  ordered  for  $1,  thirteen  for  $2, 
thirty-five  for  $5,  and  one  hundred  for  $12. 

Address  C.  F.  SHBLTS, 

285  River  Street,  Troy,  N.  T. 


RHEUMATISM. 

Ubb  the  Electro-Metallic  Insoles,  Belts,  nnd  Arm- 
lets.  They  are  an  infallible  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Cold  Feet,  &c.  Mettam  & Co.,  No.  429  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Insoles,  $1  per  pair;  Belts,  $3;  Armlets,  $1  50  each. 
Sent  by  mail  for  30  cents  additional 

TOO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

iri  WHISKERS  OH  MUSTACHES  .-SlyOnsi,, at  will 

nr™  them  to  grow  heavily  In  eix  treek.  (upon  the  ,mwth- 
e«  face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1— 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


<£'7^  A MONTH — Agents  wanted  to  sell  Sewine  Mn 
tfp  I chines.  We  will  give  a commission  on  ail  Ma- 
chines sold,  or  employ  agents  who  will  work  for  the  above 
wages  and  all  expenses  pnld.  For  particulars  address 
BOYLAN 


GET  THE  BEST. 

Text-Book  on  Botany. 

By  Professor  ASA  GRAY,  of  Harvard  University. 

For  comprehensiveness  of  scope,  exact  ness  nnd  clearness 
of  description,  accurate  and  scientific  analysis  of  plants, 
and  beauty  of  Illustration,  these  books  lmve  no  equal. 

HOW  PLANTS  GROW— A Botany  for  young  people, 
with  500  drawings  from  nature,  price  90c. 

LESSONS  IN  BOTANY  AND  VEGETABLE  PHYSI- 
OLOGY— An  introduction  to  the  Manual  for  the  use  of 
beginners,  price  $1  25. 

MANUAL  OF  BOTANY— A comprehensive  Flora  of 
th  • Northern  States,  to  which  is  added  Garden  Botany. 
A complete  class-book  for  Academies  and  colleges,  price  $2. 

MANUAL  AND  LESSONS  in  one  volume,  price  $2  50. 

STRUCTURAL  AND  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY,  with 
1,300  cuts,  price  $2  60. 

A circular  containing  prices,  descriptions,  nnd  testimo- 
nials from  the  highest  sources  will  be  sent  upon  applica- 
tion. 

Books  furnished  for  examination  nnd  for  introduction 
at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Address,  the  Publishers, 

1VISON,  PH1NNKY,  BLAKEMAN  & Co.,  Nos.  48  and 
50  Walker  Street,  New  York. 


Agents  Wanted  for  the  Army. 

New  Army  Watches. 

Every  Soldier  should  have  the  Magic  Railway  Time- 
Keeper.  It  has  beautiful  Silver  Composite  Hunting  Cases, 
uith  new  Patent  Time  Indicator , to  save  trouble  of  open- 
ing case , just  invented  Jar  the  benefit  of  our  brave  soldiers. 
The  handsomest  and  most  useful  Watch  ever  offered  $15. 


beautiful  and  heavy  Silver  Hunting  Cases,  with  different 
Indexes  for  Washington  and  London  time,  Sweep  Seconds 
with  Superior  adjusted  Stop,  to  be  used  in  training  horses, 
and  also  by  Sportsmen,  Artillerists,  &c.,  in  marking  time, 
$38. 

All  the  leading  novelties  can  be  seen  by  sending  for  ottr 
Catalogue.  We  want  Agents  in  every  regiment  on  unu- 
sually liberal  terms. 

All  Watches  mailed  free  to  any  address,  aud  warrant- 
ed for  12  months. 

ARRANDALE  & CO..  Importers  of  Watches, 

212  Broadwny,  New  York. 

Diamond  Parlor  Matches. 

In  Round  nnd  Slide  Boxes, 

66  Courtlandt  Street,  A*.  Y. 


Wo  are  now  offering'  our  Celebrated  Gold 
Pens  and  Extension  Silver  Plated  Holders 
at  the  following  low  prices  for  Cash: 

No.  1 Magic  Gold  Pens  and  Holders,  per  dozen,  $5  50. 

No.  2 “ “ “ “ 1 00. 

No.  1 Albertine  fine  Gold  Pens  and  Holders,  per  doz.  8 00. 

No.  2 “ “ “ “ 9 00. 

No.  1 Always  Ready  “ “ 11 60. 

No.  2 “ “ “ “ 13  00. 

These  Pens  and  Holders  are  all  warranted,  and  will  re- 
tail from  $2  to  $5  each. 

A deduction  of  10  per  cent,  will  be  made  on  all  sums  of 
$50  and  upwards.  Our  Pens  and  Holders  have  nice  fancy 
Cases,  containing  one  dozen  each,  and  are  not  soldin  less 
quantities.  Sent  "by  mail  or  express  pre-paid. 

Address  SALISBURY  BROS.  & CO., 

Providence,  R.  I. 


CANVASSERS 

Wanted  everywhere  to  sell  “FISH'S  UNION  AT- 
TACHMENTS,’’ designed  to  support  Vessels  or  Shades 
over  the  flame  of  a common  coal  oil  lamp  or  gas  burner. 
EVERYBODY  WANTS  IT.  PRICE  50  CENTS.  Act- 
ive men  can  snake  $10  a day.  Call  at  No.  206  Pearl  St, 
N.  Y.,  or  send  for  a circular.  Wm.  D.  Russell,  Agent. 


In  Press— Excelsior  Music  Book.  f°r  Violin, 
Flute,  Fife,  or  Comet.  I love  that  dear  old  Flag  the  best, 
piano.  When  the  boys  come  home.  Your  fortune  la  too 
small  for  me.  My  love  is  on  the  battle-field,  each  25c. 
Violin  Strings  25c.  mailed.  Musical  Instruments  illus- 
trated price  list  sent  on  receipt  of  post  stamp. 

FREDERICK  BLl'ME,  208  Bowery,  N.  Y. 

Cavalry  Badges. 

Annexed  is  a fac-simile 
design  of  our  newest  style 
Cavalry  Badge.  Sent  free 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
price,  with  Name,  Co.,  and 
Regiment  handsomely  en- 
graved thereon. 

Solid  Silver $3  00 

Solid  Silver,  letters 

in  gold  relief 3 50 

Solid  Silver,  letters 

in  gold 8 00 

Solid  Silver,  letters 
in  gold  enameled.  9 00 
Also  new  style  Artillery 
Badge,  and  every  stylo  Co. 
Pin  and  Corps  Badge  worn 
by  the  Army.  Send  for  our 
illustrated  Catalogue. 

Address  C.  L.  BALCII  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Portable  Printing  Offices, 

For  the  Army  and  Navy 
Hospitals,  Merchants, 

Druggists,  and  all  who 
wish  to  print  neatly, 
cheaply,  and  expeditious- 
ly. Circular  sent  free. 

Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c., 
six  cents.  Adams  Press 
Co.,  31  1’ark  Row,  N.  Y., 
and  35 Lincoln  St.,  Boston. 


PONT,  335  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


► SHAFER  and  J.  L.  G.  PIER- 


ONE  GENT. 

As  the  warm  weather  approaches,  prepare  to  reduce 
your  household  expenses,  by  getting  Fibu’b  Kerosene  on 

Gab 

Cooking  Apparatus. 

One  costing  $4  50  will  cook  a meal  for  5 persons,  at 
a cost  of 

ONE  CENT. 

Thousands  of  them  have  been  sold,  and  the  demand  is 
increasing.  A Descriptive  Pamphlet  furnished  gratis. 
WM.  D.  RUSSELL,  Agent,  200  Pearl  Street,  N.  Y. 

N.  B — The  Trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 


Colored  Album  Gems. 

Views  of  Central  Park,  2 Parts.  Autumn  I.eaves,  4 
Parts.  Life  of  Childhood,  2 Parts.  Summer  and  Winter 
Scenes  on  the  Hudson  and  White  Mountains,  4 Farts. 
Butterflies,  5 Parts.  Beautiful  Plants  nnd  Flowers,  10 
Parts.  Beautiful  Birds,  5 Parts ; and  Comic  Camp  and 
other  Scenes,  3 Parts.  Each  Part  is  a speciality,  and  con- 
tains 12  Pictures.  Price  $1  00  EACH  PART,  by  mail,  to 
any  address.  W.  C.  WEMYSS,  575  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Another  Great  Story. 

NOW  READY  IN  THE 

New  York  Weekly, 

A Story  of  startling  interest,  entitled 

Glady  the  Lost; 

The  Curse  of  Beauty. 

By  Esther  Scrlc  Kcrneth. 

The  above  is  one  of  the  most  intensely  interesting  ro- 
romancee  ever  written.  It  is  powerfully  wrought  and 
worked  up  with  a dramatic  effect,  which  holds  the  reader 
spell-bound  from  the  beginning  to  the  close.  Let  no  one 
fail  to  bccuto  the  opening  chapters,  and  our  word  for  it 
they  will  not  be  slow  in  looking  after  what  follows. 

Besides  the  above  great  story,  the  New  Yore  Weekly 
is  now  publishing  a splendid  romance,  entitled  “Tub  Ne- 
glected Warning,  or,  the  Trials  of  a Public  School 
Teacher  ; and  another  exciting  serial  will  be  commenced 
immediately,  entitled  “The  One  Armed  Trapper,  or, 
the  Heroine  of  the  Prairie.  By  Wm.  H.  Bubhnell,  a 
very  popular  author.  Added  to  all  which  it  gives  weekly 
from  EIGHT  to  TWELVE  first-class  sketches,  r . different 
varieties,  a large  number  of  fine  POEMS,  and  a variety 
of  departments,  of  a useful  and  entertaining  character, 
including  “Pleasant  Paragraphs,”  “Knowledge  Box,” 
“Items  gf  Interest,"  etc.,  the  whole  going  to  form  a fam- 
ily newspaper  which,  it  is  freely  admitted  by  all  who  take 
it,  has  not  its  cqnal  either  in  this  country  or  the  old. 
Price  five  cents  for  a single  copy,  $3  00  per  year,  and  lib- 
eral terms  offered  to  getters-up  of  clubs. 

STREET  & SMITH, 

Editors  and  Proprietors, 

No.  11  Frankfort  Street,  New  York  City. 

SW~  Specimen  copies  sent  free. 


WATCHES 


lip  THE  ARMY- 

111  Superbly  finished  watch- 

. . ==  | es,  the  beauty  of  which  is 

IMPORTERS  Of  JBt  only  equaled  by  their  chi  ap- 
w “ — iffi  ness.  — N.  Y.  Weekly,  July 

IB  23d. 

Particularly  valuable  for 
officers  in  the  army,  and 
travelers — Frank  Leslie's , 
Feb.  21. 

Prettiest,  best  and  cheap- 
est time-pieces  ever  offered. 
— .V.  F.  Illustrated  .Vsws, 
Jan.  10. 


Magic  Time  Observers, 

The  Perfection  of  Mechanism! 
Being  a Hunting,  or  Open  Face,  or  Lady’s 
or  Gentleman’s  Watch  combined,  with 
Patent  Self-winding  Improvement 

A most  pleasing  novelty.  One  of  the  prettiest,  most 
convenient,  and  decidedly  the  best  and  cheapest  timepiece 
for  general  and  reliable  use  ever  offered.  It  has  within  it 
and  connected  with  its  machinery  its  own  winding  at- 
tachment, rendering  a key  entirely  unnecessary.  The 
cases  of  this  Watch«re  composed  of  two  metals,  the  out- 
er onu  being  fine  16  carat  gold.  It  has  the  improved  ruby 
action  lever  movement,  nnd  is  warranted  an  accurate  time- 
piece. Price,  superbly  engraved,  per  case  of  half  dozen, 
$204.  Sample  wntches  in  neat  morocco  boxes,  $35.  If 
sent  by  mail,  the  postage  Is  36  cents ; registering,  20  cents. 

Silver  Watches! 

First-Class  Hunting  Time-Pieces. 

Y OF  MOVEMENT,  BEAUTY  O 
VK  ALL,  CHEAPNESS  IN  I’RIi 
WATCHES  MU8T  INSURE 

UNIVERSAL  APPROBATION! 

An  imitation  so  faultless  that  it  can  hardly  be  detected 
by  the  most  experienced  judges.  The  material  being  of 
two  metals,  the  outer  one  first  quality  Silver  and  the  in- 
ner one  German  Silver,  it  cau  not  be  recognized  by  cut- 
ting or  heavy  eugraviug,  muking  it  not.  only  in  appear- 
ance, but  in  durability,  the  best  resemblance  of  Solid 
Sterling  Silver  >»  existence. 

The  sale  of  these  watches  in  the  army  is  a source  of 
enormous  profit,  retailing,  as  they  very  readily  do,  nt  $25 
aud  upward.  Many  hundred  dollars  can  be  made  in  a 
single  pay-day  by  any  one  of  ordinary  business  tact ! 

At  Wholesale  only  ! In  heavy  hunting  cases , beau- 
tifully engraved,  white  enamel  dial,  and  fancy  cut  hands , 
in  good  running  orih  ■,  by  the  half  dozen,  $66;  postage, 
$2  38;  registering,  20  cts.  Sold  only  by  the  case.  Can 
bo  safely  sent  by  mail. 

ST?-  TERMS  CASH,  invariably  in  advance.  No 
agents  employed  ; buyers  must  deal  directly  with  us.  If 
money  is  sent  us  by  express  or  mail  in  a registered  letter, 
it  is  at  our  risk  I Orders  will  meet  the  most  prompt  and 
faithful  attention.  * 

HUBBARD  BROS.,  Solo  Importers, 

Broadway,  cor.  Courtlandt  St.,  Xew  York. 


Veteran  Soldiers. 

We  are  now  prepared 
, to  furnish  all  kinds  of 
2 Veteran  Pins  for  all  the 
o Regiments  nnd  Corps  now 
* in  the  field,  at$l  50  each. 

5 Also  all  the  various  Army 

6 Badges  worn  by  the  dlf- 
ferent  Armies,  by  the  sin- 

5 gle  one,  100,  or  1000. 
rH  Sent  to  any  part  of  tha 
2 country  by  mail.  Send 
.g  for  a circular.  Address 
‘ DROWNE  & MOORE, 
Manufacturing  Jewelers, 
208  Broadway,  New  York. 


To  Compositors.  — Wanted,  three  strictly  first- 
class  Compositors,  used  to  Book-work.  Apply  to  Mr. 
Marsh,  Foreman  of  Harper  & Brothers'  Composing 
Room,  N.  Y. 


American  Needle  Co.,  J-  BARTLETT, 
442  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Needle  Manufacturers  for  all  the  Sewing  Machines. 

Bartlett’s  Burnished  Hand  Needles. 

Hackle,  Gill,  Comb,  Card  Pins,  <S-c.,  &c.,  to  order. 
“We  find  Bartlett’s  Burnished  Needles  a wonderful 
improvement  over  others  for  Sewing  Machines  or  Hand 
Dewing.  Try  sample  250,  any  sizes,  for  60  cents,  or  leas 
quantity  by  mail."— Mme.  Demorest. 


CHLOASMA, 

OR  MOTH  PATCHES. 

Blemishes  on  the  face,  called  Moth,  are  very  annoying, 
particularly  to  ladies  of  light  complexion,  as  the  discol- 
ored spots  on  the  skin  show  more  strongly  on  blondes  than 
on  brunettes,  but  they  contribute  greatly  in  marring  tho 
beauty  on  either;  and  anything  that  will  remove  moth 
patches  without  injuring  the  skin  in  texture  or  color, 
would  no  doubt  be  considered  a great  achievement  in  med- 
ical science.  Dr.  B.  C.  Perbt,  49  Bond  Street,  having 
devoted  liis  whole  time  and  attention  to  Diseases  of  the 
Skin,  will  guarantee  to  remove  Moth  Patches  and  other 
discolorations  from  the  face  without  injury  to  either  text- 
ure or  color  of  the  skin.  His  success  in  this,  as  in  other 
branches  of  his  speclality—DiSBASES  op  the  Scalp  and 
Loss  of  Hair — will  warrant  him  in  guaranteeing  a Curb 
in  every  case.  For  particulars  enclose  stamp  for  circu- 
lar. No  charge  for  consultation.  DR.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49 
Bond  Street,  New  York. 

George  A.  Ely  & CO. 

ARMY  WATCHES. 

Solid  Silver  Hunting  Cased  Lever  Watch,  Jeweled  English 
Movement  and  Silver  Cap,  a perfect  time-keeper,  only  $1L 

THE  GREAT 

NEW 

ARMY  WATCH, 

Especially  for  Soldiers,  in  veey  heavy  Solid  Silver 
Hunting  Cased  English  Levee  Movement  full  Ruby 
Jeweled,  in  finely  finished  engine  turned  engraved  or 
plain  cases,  warranted  a perfect  time-keeper,  only  . . $15. 

Gold  Composite,  same  as  above $15. 

Ladies'  Elegant  Gold  Composite  Watch,  very  small, 
only $16. 

A very  fine  double  bottom  Silver  English  Hunting 
Watch,  full  Jeweled,  Chronometer  Balance $25. 

Officer’s  Watch. 

Genuine  American  Lever  Watches,  in  4 oz.  Sterling 
Silver  Cases,  full  Jeweled,  and  Double  Bottom 
Cases $35. 

A merican  Lever  Watch,  same  as  above,  with  Chronom- 
eter Balance $45. 

Splendid  18  carat  very  heavy  Gold  American  Watches, 
in  40  pennyweight  cases $85. 

Same  as  Rbove,  with  Chronometer  Balance $92. 

Gold  Hunting  English  Lever  Watch,  Ruby  Jeweled, 
Screw  Balance,  M.  J.  Tobias $38. 

Constantly  on  hand  Watches  of  every  description. 

We  will  send  any  of  the  above  Watches  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  price,  free  of  expense.  Registered  letters 
come  nt  our  risk  if  properly  sealed.  All  Watches  Regis- 
tered, 20  cents  extra.  Great  inducements.  Send  for  our 
circular. 

GEORGE  A.  ELY  & CO.,  Importers,  208  Broad  way, 
N.  Y. 

W*  give  a handsome  Gold  Plated  Chain  with  every 

Watch. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Have  Just  Published: 

BULWER’S  CAXTON1ANA.  Caxtoniana:  A Scries  of 
Essays  on  Life,  Literature,  and  Manners.  By  Sir  E. 
Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart.,  Author  of  “The  Caxtons,"  “A 
Strange  Story,”  “ My  Novel,”  Ac.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

A POPULAR  HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT. By  George  Cumming  McWhorter.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  00. 

FIVE  YEARS  OF  PRAYER,  with  the  Answers.  By 
Rev.  Samuel  Irknaiub  Prime,  D.D.,  Author  of  “The 
Power  of  Prayer,"  “Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East,’’ 
“ Life  of  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,”  Ac.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  25 

DRAPER’S  INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EU- 
ROPE. A History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of 
Europe.  By  John  William  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York;  Author  of  a “Treatise  on  Human 
Phvsiology,”  tic.,  &o.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  50;  Half  Calf, 
$4 '75. 

FANNY  KEMBLE’S  GEORGIA  PLANTATION.  Jour- 
nal  of  a Residence  on  a Georgian  Plantation  in  1838- 
1839.  By  Frances  Anne  Kemble.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  26. 

MR.  WIND  AND  MADAM  RAIN.  By  Paul  de  Musset. 
Translated  by  Emily  Makepeace.  Illustrated  by 
C'HAELes  Bennett.  Square  4to,  Cloth  gilt,  60  cents. 

ROUNDABOUT  PAPERS.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Aa- 
thor  of  ‘£  The  Four  Georges,"  “ The  English  Humor- 
ists," “Vanity  Fair,"  “ Pendennis,”  “The  Newcomes," 
“ Adventures  of  Philip,"  &c.  With  Illustrations.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  25;  Half  Morocco,  $2  25. 

VERY  HARD  CASIL-  A Novel  founded  on  Facts.  By 
Charles  Reads,  Author  of  “Love  me  Little,  Love  ms 
Long,”  &c.  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  00 ; Paper,  75  cents. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SIOUX  WAR  AND  MASSACRES 
OF  1962  AND  1863.  By  Isaac  V.  D.  Heard.  With 
Portraits  and  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

ROMOLA.  A Novel.  By  George  Eliot,  Author  ef 
“Adam  Bede,"  “The  Mill  on  the  Floss,”  “Silas  Mar- 
ner,”  and  “ Scenes  of  Clerical  Life."  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper,  $1 25 ; Cloth,  $1  50. 

LIVE  IT  DOWN.  A Story  of  the  Light  Lands.  By  J.  C. 
Jeaffbkson,  Author  of  “Olive  Blake's  Good  Work," 
“Isabel;  or,  the  Young  Wife  aud  the  Old  Love,"  tic. 
8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
For  February,  1864. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  4>r  one  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year" 5 00 

An  Extra  Cofiy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers, at  $2  50  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $25  00. 
Habpeb's  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $5  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


I 


IVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Circulation  over  100,000. 
HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  Four  Months $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 8 00 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 5 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Ten  Subscribers,  at  $2  60  each,  or  11  Copiee  for  $25, 
Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Teems  to  Advertisers — Seventy-five  Cents  per  line 
for  inside,  and  One  Dollar  per  line  for  outside  Adver- 
tisements each  insertion. 

Vole.  I.,  U.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VT.  nnd  VII.  for  the  r ears 
1857,  1858,  1 859,  1860,  1861,  1862,  and  1863  of  “HAR- . 
PKR’S  WEEKLY,"  handsomely  bound  in  Cloth  extra, 
Price  $5  Ofteaoh,  are  now  ready.  

| j HARPER  4 BROTHERS,  Publishers. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Wards  Shirts 

SENT  EVERYWHERE 
byMAILorEXPRESS 


STAMMERING 


SteelCollars 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Genuine  Full-Jeweled  American  Le- 
ver Watches,  in  4 Ounce  Coin 
Silver  Hunting  Cases,  Gold  Joints, 
for  $35, 

Also  every  variety  of  good  Watches  at  equally  low  rates. 
All  orders  from  the  Army  must  be  pre-paid,  as  the  Ex- 
press Companies  will  not  take  bills  for  collection  on  soldiers. 

J.  L.  FERGUSON,  Importer  of  Watches. 

208  Broadway  New  York. 


Agents  should  be  careful  in  directing  their  orders  for 
our  Original  and  “ only  Genuine"  Extra  Large  Size  Sta- 
tionery Prize  Packages,  which  have  become  bo  popular 
through  the  fine  quality  and  value  of  their  contents.  As 
we  have  several  imitators,  who  copy  our  Styles,  Adver- 
tisements, Premiums,  we  are  the  only  manufacturers 
of  the  “ Celebrated  Rickards  Prize  Packages,"  and  none 
are  genuine  unless  bousjht  direct  from  us.  We  still  do 
as  we  have  done  for  years  past,  present  fret  to  every  one 
who  acts  as  our  agent  a Fine  Gold  or  Silver  Hunting-Case 
Watch,  “ Gelatine  English  Movements,”  and  warranted  a 
correct  time-keeper.  These  watches  arc  presented  on  the 
spot  or  sent  with  the  first  order.  No  one  else  does  this.  A 
single  one  of  our  I VonAerful  Packages  contains  more  really 
valuable  articles  than  any  half  dozen  others  ever  sold. 
Among  the  surprising  contents  of  “each  package"  will  be 
found  Pine  .Stationery,  Pens,  Pencils,  Envelopes,  Engrav- 
ings, Ladies’  Fashion  Plates,  Designs  for  Needle-work,  Cot- 
tage Keepsake-,  Household  Companions,  Letter- Writer's 
Instructor,  Parlor  Amusements,  Gent’s  Pocket  Calendars 
for  1804,  Union  Emblems,  Camp  Companions  for  Soldiers, 
Military  Likenesses,  Gumes,  Army  Advice.  Hare  Itecipes, 
Many  Ways  to  get  Well,  Yankee  Notions,  Fancy  Articles. 
Kicli  and  Costly  Presents  of  Fashionable  Jewelry,  &c.,  Ac. , 
all  together  worth  many  dollars,  for  only  25c.  Agents 
make  immense  profits.  100  to  200  per  cent,  allowed.  We 
guarantee  smart  agents  can  make  $15  per  day.  Our  reg- 
ular agents  average  that.  Our  Packages  stand  same  as 
ever,  above  all  others  for  quality  and  quantity  of  contents. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  camp  and  town  in  the  country. 
Goods  sent  safe  to  all  parts  of  the  army.  Send  for  our 
Great  New.  Circular  for  1804,  containing  Extra  Premi- 
um inducements,  free.  S.  C.  PICKARDS  & CO.,  102 
Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  Only  Original,  and  Largest  and  old- 
Prize  Package  House  in  the  World. 


Office  of  Vermit-ye  & Co.,  Bankers,) 

No.  44  Wall  Street,  New  York,  Jan.  22,  1864.  / 
YXTK  have  notice  from  the  General  Subscription  Agent 
5-20  Loan  that  the  whole  amount  of  this  loan  au- 
thorized by  law  has  been  taken  by  subscribers.  We  can 
■not,  therefore,  furnish  as  heretofore  the  bonds  at  par  and 
interest. 

We  shall  he  pleased  to  fill  orders  for  these  bonds  at 
market  rates,  and  shall  endeavor  to  keep  constantly  on 
hand,  ready  for  immediate  delivery,  a full  assortment. 

We  also  buy  and  sell  all  kinds  of  Government  Stocks. 

The  new  FIVE  PER  CENT  INTEREST-BEARING 
LEGAL-TENDER  NOTES. 

SIX  PER  CENT  CERTIFICATES  OF  INDEBTED- 
NESS. , ^ 

SEVEN-THIRTY  TREASURY  NOTES. 

SIX  PER  CENT  COUPON  and  REGISTERED  BONDS 

1881. 

U.  S.  QUARTERMASTERS’  CHECKS. 

Maturing  Certificates  COLLECTED  or  CASHED  on  fa- 
vorable terms.  VERMILYE  & Co., 


HOYT’S  HIAWATHA 

Hair  Restorative. 

Ihe  standard  preparation  for  the  hair.  Warranted  in 
all  cases  to  restore  faded  and  gray  hair  and  whiskers  to 
their  ORIGINAL  color.  It  restores  the  natural  shading 
of  one  hair  with  another,  and  thus  gives  a life  appearance 
instead  ot  the  dull  dead  black  of  dyes,  so  that  the  most 
critical  observer  can  not  detect  its  use.  1 1 does  not  re- 
quire previous  soaping  and  washing,  and  hours  for  its  ap- 
plication, nor  does  it  stain  the  skin ; but  is  as  readilv  ap- 
plied and  easily  wiped  from  the  skin  as  any  liair-dree’sing. 
It  does  not  claim  to  make  the  hair  come  in  when  it  has 
once  fallen  out;  nothing  will  do  that,  whatever  may  be 
advertised  to  the  contrary:  but  it  will  prevent  it  from 
falling  out,  make  it  soft  and  silky,  and  cleanse  it  and  the 
scalp  from  all  impurities  and  humors,  and  entirely  over- 
come the  bad  effects  of  previous  use  of  preparations  con- 
taining sulphur,  sugar  of  lead,  Ac. 

HOYT’S  IMPERIAL 

COLORING  CREAM. 

An  appropriate  accompaniment  to  the  Hiawatha;  oils 
and  colors  the  hair  at  the  same  time,  and  changes  light 
and  red  hair  to  a beaut iial  brown  or  black.  Sold  every- 
where. J OSEI’H  HO  YT  & CO.,  10  University  Place,  N.  Y. 

N.  B — Sec  Business  Notice  in  the  Evening  Post. 


rnment  Agents  Five-Twenty  Loan. 


ARMY 

WATCH. 


A Beautiful  Engeaved  Gold  Plated  Watch,  Double 
Case,  Lever  Lap,  s.nall  size,  enameled  dial,  cut  hands, 
“ English  Movements,"  and  correct  time-keeper,  sent  free 
by  mail  in  neat  case,  only  $7. 

A Solid  Silver  Watch,  same  as  above,  only  $7.  Spe- 
cially adapted  to  the  Army. 

$15  European  Timekeeper.  $15 

A Sitfbhu  “ Extra  Double  Gold  Plated"  engraved  Hunt- 
ing Case  Watch,  Magic  Spring,  “ Genuine  English  Jew- 
eled Movements,"  Independent  Action,  Self  Balance,  a 
perfect  timekeeper,  “ warranted  one  year."  Will  stand 
Acid,  and  is  an 

Exact  Imitation  of  $100  Watch, 
Used  by  the  British  Army  Officers, 

Sent  free  by  mail,  in  elegant  Morocco  Case,  for  only  $15. 

The  Cki.f.iiuatei)  English  Court  Watch,  for  ladies. 
“ Rich  escutcheon  designs,"  ruby  movements,  extra  heavy 
gold  plate,  in  Sterling  Silver  Hunting  Cabe.  “ Will 
stand  all  tests,"  Exact  timekeeper,  a perfect  “ Bijou  Ar- 
ticle.” Sent  free  by  mail,  in  richly  embossed  Turkey  Mo- 
rocco Case,  for  only  $18. 

English  Sterling  Silver  Lever  Watches,  engraved 
Hunting  Case,  jeweled  movements,  $18. 

Real  English  Duplex  Gold  Watches.  Fine  article, 
from  $45  to  $100. 

Good  Watches,  for  Army  use,  of  all  descriptions.  We 
are  sole  importers  of  the  above  styles  of  Watches.  Cata- 
logue of  trade  prices  mailed  free. 

Frank  Leslie’s  lllu-trated  Newspaper,  of  Aug.  22,  says: 
“Messrs.  NORTON  & CO.  have  combined  two  very  de- 
sirable tilings  in  a watch  — cheapness  and  reliability. 
When  it  is  known  that  for  $7  a person  can  have  an  excel- 
lent timekeeper,  there  will  be  greater  punctuality  in  all 
the  affairs  of  life." 

Address  CHAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  Importers,  83  & 40 
Ann  Street,  N.  Y. 


QUITE  BATItti'ACTOKY. 

“Wlint  does  this  mean,  Bridget? — sitting  in  a mail's  lap  in  my 

itn,  it’s  only  my  cousin  just  from  the  Army ; and  I’m  only  sittin’  in 
Coal’s  so  flight  you  know,  Ma’am,  and  I let  the  fire  go  down;  and 


Mistj:k*,s  M 1m.i:iisi:y. 
kitchen  !” 

Bridget.  “ Why,  Ma’ 
his  lap  to  keep  warm. 

I was  so  cold !” 


A Beautiful  Complexion,  free  from  Tan, 

Pimples  and  Freckles,  may  easily  be  procured  by  using 
the  “BALM  OF  THOUSAND  FLOWERS.”  For  shav- 
ing It  is  unsurpassed.  It  is  composed  of  palm  oil,  honey, 
and  other  valuable  articles,  highly  perfumed  by  its  own  in- 
gredients, and  when  used  for  washing,  night  and  morning, 
renders  the  skin  soft  and  white,  and  free  froln  blemish. 
Price  50  cents. 

The  Trade  supplied  by  HOWARD,  SANGER  & CO., 
105  and  107  Chambers  Street,  N.  Y.,  and  for  sale  by  all 
Druggists. 


GOLD  PENS  AND  CASES 

Retailed  at  wholesale  jiric  h.  14  let.  Gold  Pen,  Solid 
Silver  Case,  $1  50,  warranted  for  one  year,  guarantee  ac- 
companying each  I’en.  Send  for  a circular.  Pens  re- 
pointed on  receipt  of  35  rents. 

E.  S.  JOHNSON,  15  .Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


-See  Business  Notice  in  the  Evening  1’ 


The  Cheapest  Watches  in 


Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government  Securities, 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FIVE-TWENTY  LOAN, 

No.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Especially  for  Soldiers, 
Solid  Silver  Heavy  Hunting  Cased  Lev- 
er Watch,  warranted  a Perfect  Time- 
Keeper $15 

See  our  Advertisement  on  Page  127  for'  Watches 
of  every  Description. 

GEORGE  A.  ELY  & CO., 

208  Broadway, 

New  York. 

6 y Send  for  Circular. 


Millinery  Business  For  Sale. 

For  tale  one  of  the  most  SELECT  PRIVATE.  Millinery 
Establishments  in  the  City  of  New  York,  admirably  lo- 
cated, and  doing  a first  class  cash  paying  trade,  LONG 
I, EASE;  ported  with  on  account  of  ill  health;  and  for 
this  cause  will  be  sold  on  favorable  terms.  Apply  on  the 
premises,  The  Sponaalio,  1’  Waverly  Place,  New  York. 
The  STOCK  is  SMALL.  No  agents  need  reply. 


The  Celebrated  OR  AIG  MICROSCOPE, 
combining  Instruction  with  Amusement, 
is  mailed,  pre-paid,  for  $2  25;  or  with  6 
beautiful  Mounted  Objects  for  $3 ; with  24 
Objects,  $5,  by 

HENRY  CRAIG, 

335  Broadway,  New  York. 

Also,  he  will  mail,  pre-paid,  the  Belle- 
vue, or  Perfected  STEREOSCOPE,  with 
a sliding  Focus  and  Field-Piece,  accommo- 
dating all  eyes,  for  $3  40 ; with  12  assorted 
views,  $5.  A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


Futnam  Clothes-Wringer. 

The  only  reliable  Self-Adjusting  Wringer. 

No  wood-work  to  swell  or  split. 

No  thumb-screws  to  get  out  of  order. 
WARRANTED  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  COG-WHEELS. 


JUST  OUT.  ENTIRELY  NEW — Ladies’ 
and  Gentlemen's  Sentimental  and  Quizzical  Valentine 
Writer.  Sent,  free  of  postage,  for  20  cents.  Address  C. 
SIBLEY,  Box  220S,  P.  O.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  new  Novel,  by  the  author  of  “Neighbor  Jack- 
wood.’’ 


It  took  the  First  Premium  at  Fifty-Seven  State  and 
County  Fairs  in  1863,  and  is,  without  an  exception,  the 
best  Wringer  ever  made. 

Instead  of  believing  the  statements  of  parties  interest- 
ed in  the  sale  of  other  Wringers, 

Try  it,  and  Judge  for  Yourself. 

Test  it  THOROUGHLY  with  ANY  and  ALL  others, 
and,  if  not  entirely  satisfactory,  return  it. 

It  will  wring  any  thing  from  a thread  »o  a bed-quilt 
without  alteration. 

Patented  in  the  United  States,  England,  Canada,  and 
Australia.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 

No.  2,  $5  SO,  No.  1,  $6  00;  No.  A,  $8. 

Manufactured  and  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  ’ 

The  Putnam  Manufacturing  Co., 

No.  13  Platt  Street,  N.  Y.,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

S.  C.  NORTHROP  Agent. 


Read  that  excellent  new  hand-book,  indispensable  for 
all  who  would  really  know 
IlOW  TO  WRITE,  HOW  TO  BEHAVE, 

HOW  TO  TALK,  HOW  TO  DO  BUSINESS. 
One  handsome  12mo  vol , 600  pages,  sent  by  first  post 
for  $2.  Agents  wanted.  Address  FOWLER  & WELLS, 
No.  SOS  Broadway,  New  York. 


A Household  Word.— Buy  your  Housekeeping 
Articles  at  BASSFORD’S, Cooper  Institute,  New  York. 


Holloway’s  Pills  and  Ointment.—1 caution  to 
the  Purchaser. — As  they  have  been  basely  imitated,  the 

fublic  should  fcnrn  that  there  is  a sure  test  of  their  genu- 
ueness,  viz.,  the  water-mark,  “Holloway,  New  York  and 
London,”  which  appears  in  every  leaf  of  the  book  of  di- 
rections, visible  when  held  between  the  eye  and  the  light. 
Sold  at  the  manufactory,  No.  SO  Maiden  1 -one,  New  Yorl, 
and  bv  all  Druggists.  HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  AND 
OINTMENT  are  now  retailed,  owing  to  the  high  price  of 
Drugs,  Ac.,  at  31)  cts.,  70  ct- , and  $1 10  per  Box  or  Pot. 


Ready  made  or  to  measure,  at  $38,  $39,  and  $45  per  doz. 

Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement,  list  of  price:, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars  sent 
free  everywhere. 

FRENCH  FLANNEL  OVERSHIRTS.  $3  00,  $3  75,  and 
$4  50  each  ; all  cut  one  yard  long.  A single  shirt  sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  the  cash  and  03  cents  postage  for  each 
shirt. 

S-nd  the  size  of  your  neck.  Also 


Readv  at  all  principal  bookstores.  Published  bv 
' J.  I-  TILTON  A-  CO.,  Boston. 


n— Business  Light  and  Re- 
tired ! Salaries,  according  to 

oath,  RESIDES  EXPENSES.  For 
li  of  Goods, &c., address  Hoska 
■ Exchange,  Boston,  Mass. 


13  More,  Agents  Want: 
spec  table .'  .Vo  Capital  rtrr 
capacities.  $75  to  $100  per  m 
Agent's  Instruct  uus.Sampli 
B Carter  A t o.,  luveur.  r 


rarmnted  to  produce  a full  set 
>r  money  refunded.  Sent  post- 
M,\  F Sill  I I Troy,  N I . 


Shults’  Ongrucnt- » 

f Whiskers  iu  six  weeks,  c 
aid,  for  30  cents.  Addre- 


@ Attention,  Army  Sutlers. 

We  desire  to  call  your  special 
attention  to  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable and  saleable  articles  for 
i the  use  of  the  army— a prepara- 
tion of  medicine  that  has  stood 
I the  public  test  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  has  become 
familiar  in  every  household. 
This  article,  “ PERRY  DAVIS' 
VEGETABLE  I*A  I N KILLER," 
— — needs  no  introduction.  Every 

body  knows  it ; the  soldiers  know  it,  and  you  have  only 
to  keep  it  to  sell  it.  No  remedy  is  more* efficacious  in 
curing  diarrhoea,  cramps,  dysentery,  colds,  coughs,  slight 
wounds  or  braises,  and  many  other  ailments  incidental  to 
a soldier’s  life.  It  is  light,  and  convenient  to  carry,  and 
can  be  resorted  to  on  the  march  ns  well  ns  in  camp  with- 
out trouble.  Being  u*ed  both  internally  and  externally, 
its  value  can  not  bo  over-esiimatod— in  fact,  the  soldier* 
want  it,  and  must  have  it,  and  to  keep  such  an  article  is 
the  duty  of  every  sutler. — Louisville  Journal. 


Cancer!  Cancer! 

HAVE  YOU  A CANCER  1 If  so,  yon  are  undoubtedly 
much  troubled  about  it.  Give  yourself  no  undue  anxiety 
concerning  it,  but  put  yourself  under  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Jones,  and,  if  mortal  skill  can  avail,  you  may  yet  be  saved. 
Do  not  wait  until  it  gets  beyond  the  reach  of  remedy ! 
Dr.  Jones  treats,  also,  with  much  success,  that  class  of 
disease  called  Nervous,  and  which  arise  from  want  of 
Nervous  Vitality:  such  as  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  St. 
Vitus’  Dance,  Epilepsy,  Dropsy,  Torpid  Liver,  Constipa- 
tion, Lockjaw,  Asthma,  Lumbago,  Ulcers,  Crooked  and 
Weak  Spine,  Irregular  and  Deficient  Menstruation,  Leu- 
corrhea,  and  all  diseases  peculiar  to  tlie  female  sex. 

ZW~  Persons  at  a distance  can  receive  the  necessary  ad- 
vice on  writing  and  inclosing  two  stamps  to  repay  postage. 

Address  DR.  ABNER  D.  JONES,  142  East  Ninth  St., 
near  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


And  Stuttering  cured  by  Bates's  Patent  Scientific  Appli- 
ances. For  (New  Edition  of)  descriptive  Pamphlets  and 
Drawing-.  addi*>s  H.  C.L.  MEARS,  277  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


ENAMELED  WHITE, 

Having  the  appearance  and  comfort  of  linen,  have  been 
worn  in  England  for  the  last  two  years  in  preference  to 
any  other  collar,  as  they  are  readily  cleaned  in  one  min- 
ute with  a sponge. 

To  Military  Men  and  Travellers  they  are  invaluable.  ■ 

Price  $1  each : sent  by  post  to  any  part  of  the  Union  on 
the  receipt  of  $1 16. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

" Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD.  387  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


[A  CARD.] 

TO  PHYSICIANS  AND  INVALIDS. 


The  Rev.  Charles  E.  King,  formerly  Secretary  to  the 
London  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  recently  connected,  as 
resident  Minister  and  Physician,  with  the  Venezuelan 
Mission,  will  send  ty  Free  of  Cost  -MX  the  Pre- 
scription with  which  he  successfully  treated,  while  in 
charge  of  the  large  Mission  Hospital,  ujneard  of  one  hun- 
dred'cases  of  CONSUMPTION  In  the  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  stages. 

The  remedy  is  equally  adapted  to  the  treatment  of 

Asthma'  Catarrh-  Bronchitis,  *nd  all  affections 
of  the  Lungs,  Threat-  and  Air-Passages;  while 
it  tpeedily  invigorates  the  enfeebled  Nervous  System,  and 
energizes  the  deranged  functions  of  the  Stomach, 
Liver-  and  Bowels 

Address,  with  stamp, 

Rev.  CHARLES  E KING 
Station  D,  Bible  House, 
New  York. 

P.  S. — I wish  publicly  to  acknowledge  the  generosity  of 
those  publishers  who,  from  a sense  of  bujqanity.  hpvc  riv- 
en tha  advertisement  grdistiuSus  iri&rticit,'  Religious 
papers  afe  earn&stly  Requested  to  copy. 


Remington’s 


Watches  Given  Away. 

Agents  and  Dealers  look  at  the  Great  Chance  to  make 
Money  we  offer,  by  engaging  in  the  sale  of  our  New  Nov- 
elty Stationery  Prize  Packet.  Only  $15  capital  re- 
quired to  obtain  a Watch,  free,  with  first  order.  We  also 
offer  Splendid  Steel  Engravings.  $10  invested  will 
yield  $50.  Never  before  such  inducements  were  offered. 

Full  particulars  in  Circulars,  mailed  free. 

G.  S.  HASKINS  & CO.,  36  Beekman  Street,  N.  Y.. 

The  Oldest  Established  Prize  Package  House  in  the  U.  8. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE, 


Agents,  male  or  female.  Soldiers,  and  all  having  some 
time  to  spare,  are  particularly  requested,  as  a favor,  to 
send  us  their  address,  and  we  will  send  in  return,  free, 
Information  for  which  they  will  be  thankful.  We  offer 
extra  inducements  From  $6  to  $15  per  day  above  re- 
tenses.  We  want  addressei  from  every  county  in  the 
V.  £..  and  from  every  regiment  in  the  Amy.  Address 
in  full,  RICHARDS  & CO.,  37  and  89  Nassau  Street,  Box 
3131,  N.  Y.  ■ 


t ARMY  AND  WAVY 

JSlREVOLVER. 

Approved  by  the  Government. 

Warranted  superior  to  any  other  Pistol  of  the  kind. 
Also  Pocket  and  Belt  Revolvers.  Sold  by  the  Trade  gen- 

eral‘7  E.  REMINGTON  0t  SONS, 

Ilion,  N.  Y. 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE, 

Magnifying  small  objects  600  times.  Mailed  free  ev- 
rywhtfre  {ot  gta  Ces^b.  , Fills  cf  different  rowers  for 
1 GO.  A&drtff  F.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  226,  BcfcWn,  Mad*. 


Straight  Hair  made  Wavy!!  without  heat- 
jgit.  by  using  Jrfn'i  Patent  Bair  Crimpers.  For  fals 
tyariety  ctoree.  p. : -x-  . _ u , 


ICHIGAIN 
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HARPERS  WiitoKXi'ii. 


tt. ‘it  1604. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Saturday,  February  27,  1864. 

QUAKER  EXEMPTION. 
rriHE  petition  to  exempt  Quakers  from  roili- 
X tary  service,  on  the  ground  of  conscientious 
scruples  against  war,  lias  excited  a great  deal  of 
thoughtful  sympathy.  The  statement,  made  in 
it  of  the  undaunted  moral  heroism  and  suffering 
of  some  Quakers,  among  the  rebels,  who  had  been 
drafted  and  who  declined  to  serve  is  very  touch- 
ing and  impressive.  In  one  case  a man  was 
tortured  and  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  In 
another,  one  was  ordered  to  be  shot,  and  when 
the  file  of  soldiers  who  were  to  execute  the  sen- 
tence saw  the  victim  and  heard  him  calmly 
praying  that  they  might  be  forgiven  for  their 
involuntary  crime,  they  refused  to  fire.  These 
are  incidents  which  recall  the  testimony  of  the 
early  Quakers.  They  show  that  the  old  spirit, 
is  not  extinct,  and  that  George  Fox  and  James 
Navldr  still  survive  under  other  names. 

And  yet  the  principle  cf  exempting  men  from 
their  share  of  any  common  public  burden  mere- 
ly upon  their  assertion  of  conscientious  objec- 
tion to  bearing  it,  is  not  and  can  not  be  admis- 
sible. For  the  evidence  of  this  truth  we  need 
look  no  further  than  the  late  proposition  in  Con- 
gress to  exempt  from  service  all  who  were  sin- 
cerely opposed  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
That  is  simply  a proposition  to  submit  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government,  and  with  it,  to 
the  destruction  of  all  the  securities  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  If  the  principle  be  allowed 
that  "the  assertion  of  conscientious  objection  to  ! 
war  in  general  shall  exempt  a citizen,  the  same 
objection  to  a particular  war  upon  any  ground 
whatever  must  equally  exempt  him.  But  gov- 
ernmeut  of  any  kind,  whether  proceeding  from 
the  popular  will  or  from  the  will  of  one  man,  is 
based  upon  force ; it  is  the  agreement  that  we 
will  do,  or,  failing  the  will,  that  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  do,  what  the  public  gen  d requires. 
If  A steals  B’s  money,  or  coat,  or  bread,  is  he 
to  be  excused  from  punishment  upon  the  ground 
that  he  is  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  holding 
of  private  property  ? 

Of  course  we  are  not  saying  that  a man  must 
submit  his  conscience  to  the  law,  nor  denying 
that  very  bad  and  Very  wicked  laws  may  be 
often  made.  An  honorable  man,  for  instance, 
would  as  willingly  obey  a law  to  strike  his  mo- 
ther, or  a law  to  kill  his  child  under  two  years 
of  age,  as  a law  to  return  an  innocent  man  to 
slavery  from  which  he  was  escaping.  Every 
human  instinct,  every  noble  and  just  feeling  pro- 
tests against  such  a law.  If  you  could  find  a 
people  who  would  quietly  submit  to  perpetrate 
such  a crime  under  the  pretense  that  it  was  law, 
you  would  find  a people  so  morally  torpid  and 
corrupt  that  it  would  be  a relief  to  the  world  to 
sweep  them  out  of  it. 

What,  then,  is  the  alternative?  It  is  very 
plain.  It  is  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of 
government  or  of  authority,  while  you  refuse 
obedience  to  the  special  claim ; and  that  you  do 
by  yielding  to  the  penalty  if  it  shall  be  enforced. 
In  this  country,  for  instance,  the  best  citizens 
were  conscientiously  opposed  to  Mason’s  infa- 
mous Fugitive  Slave  Luw.  The  result  was  that 
it  was  constantly  evaded,  and  when  occasionally 
executed  it  was  with  great  pomp  of  force.  It 
is  not  yet  formally  repealed,  but  it  is  practically 
obsolete,  because  the  universal  conscience  of  the 
American  people  repudiates  it.  Yet,  in  the  days 
when  its  enforcement  was  attempted,  it  was 
wiser  for  those  who  rejected  it  to  bear  the  pen- 
alty and  go  to  prison  rather  than  resist  it  by 
arms ; because,  when  the  people  see  the  best  men 
sent  to  jail  for  not  obeying  a law,  they  can  not 
help  asking  what  kind  of  a law  is  it  which  the 
purest  and  most  peaceful  people  repudiate,  while 
by  suffering  the  penalty  they  acquiese  in  neces- 
sary authority.  If  that  people  is  not  debauch- 
ed, they  will  soon  hn.vc  the  law  changed  or  in- 
operative. If  they  arc. debauched,  then  a free 
government  lias  failed. 

If,  then,  the  Quakers  are  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  war,  at  a time  when  it  seems  to  the 
people  that  their  rights  can  be  secured  in  no 
other  way,  it  is  a hard  case  for  both  sides.  The 
prosecution  of  the  war  requires  the  draft.  If 
there  were  any  conceivable  way  of  determining 
whether  conscientious  scruples  really  exist,  the 
release  from  service  ought  to  be  willingly  grant- 
ed wherever  they  were  established ; because  if 
the  mass  of  the  people  were  sincerely  opposed 
to  maintaining  their  liberties  by  fighting,  they 
would  be  sincerely  in  favor  of  submitting  to  the 
rebellion,  and  the  war  would  end  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  Government,  the  ruin  of  the 
nation,  and  the  overthrow  or  all  hope  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty — and  this  by  consent  of 
the  people.  But  there  can  be  no  way  devised 
of  ascertaining  the  sincerity  of  such  scruples. 
It  is  therefore  plainly  impossible  that  the  mere 
assertion  of  them  should  be  sufficient.  And  it 
seems  to  us  that  every  honest  and  patriotic 
Quaker  will  a thousand  times  more  willingly 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Government 
which  he  wishes  to  see  maintained,  by  paying 
the  penalty  of  disobedience  to  its  law,  rather 
than  by  asking  for  lejjjj  ^ql^ro^rpn^  ^bcdience 
upon  grounds  which  calf  never  Tie  satis! 


DELENDA  EST  CARTHAGO. 

There  are  signs  of  the  most  extraordinary 
political  freshet  ever  known.  Four  years  ago  it 
was  dangerous  even  in  many  Northern  cities  to 
allude  warmly  to  slavery.  Public  opinion  was 
opposed  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  Men 
spoke  upon  it  at  some  peril  to  their  lives.  And 
now  it  seems  that  slavery  is  about  to  be  swept 
away  by  a torrent  of  universal  public  reproba- 
tion. Whoever  listens  closely  can  plainly  hear 
the  heart  of  the  country  saying,  “ It  is  the  pub- 
lic enemy,  let  it  die  the  death.” 

Of  course  this  is  not  the  evidence  of  an  entire 
moral  national  regeneration.  It  is  the  proof 
only  that  the  houf  has  arrived,  which  always 
arrives  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  with- 
out which,  indeed,  there  would  be  no  progressive 
civilization  whatever,  when  it  is  clearly  seen 
that  what  is  true  and  good  is  also  politic.  It 
is  in  vain  that  this  is  abstractly  shown.  But 
when  it  is  practically  perceived  a great  forward 
step  in  civilization  is  taken.  When  it  is  gen- 
erally felt  that  morality  lightens  the  taxes  a com- 
munity becomes  moral.  In  this  country  the 
slave  despotism  held  us  bound  so  long  and  so 
hopelessly,  because  we  were  so  prosperous  and 
the  evil  was  to  us  at  the  North  so  theoretical, 
that  our  sympathies  and  human  instincts  pleaded 
in  vain  against  our  apparent  interests.  The 
argument  against  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  against  every 
man  whom  the  slave-lords  did  not  support,  was, 
that  if  he  succeeded  grass  Vould  grow  in  the 
streets  and  blood  run  in  the  gutters.  What  was 
called  the  “Union”  party  of  the  North  before 
the  insurrection  of  slavery  was  simply  an  organ- 
ization of  timidity,  whose  argument  was,  that  it 
was  better  to  let  the  Southern  policy  rule  the 
countiy,  because  it  would  otherwise  try  to  ruin 
it.  That  was  the  final  philosophy  of  all  such 
movements  as  the  Castle  Garden  meeting,  and 
none  more  than  those  concerned  will  freely  con- 
fess it.  It  was  a question  of  policy,  and  it  seem- 
ed to  them  to  be  best  to  pat  and  pacify.  “Per- 
haps I -compromised  too  long,”  frankly  says  Mr. 
Everett,  in  a recent  address. 

Now  a great  many  persons  who  supported  this 
policy  really  hated  slavery,  and  saw  the  ghastly 
wounds  it  was  constantly  inflicting  upon  the 
countiy,  but  thought  that  they  had  no  right  to 
say  any  thing  about  it.  They  were  ready  enough 
to  send  an  army  of  missionaries,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a huge  society,  to  preach  against  the 
religion  and  convert  the  natives  of  Cochin  China 
and  Thibet — if  they  could  get  there ; but  they 
were  unwilling  to  say  that  the  industrial  system 
of  their  neighbors  was  wrong.  Others  declined 
to  hear  or  say  any  thing  about  it,  under  the  con- 
viction that  they  had  no  constitutional  right 
to  think  or  say  that  it  was  wrong  to  imbrute  a 
man,  or  to  sell  your  own  daughter,  or  whip  a 
woman  to  death  because  she  pined  when  her 
child  was  stolen  from  her.  Still  others,  and 
the  larger  number,  cared  nothing  about  the 
matter,  except  heartily  to  denounce  the  Abo- 
litionists as  incendiaries,  and  fraternize  with 
“the  gentlemanly  and  high-toned  Southerners” 
—meaning  slaveholders.  The  general  feeling 
was  that  nothing  could  be  done,  even  if  it  were 
a bad  thing,  and  therefore  it  was  fast  becoming 
the  fashion  to  declare  that  it  was  a good  thing. 

The  Kansas  troubles  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  to  the  fact  that  the  sys- 
tem was  the  direct  rival  of  every  free  settler  in 
the  country.  The  question  added  a material 
argument  to  its  moral  appeal,  and  from  that 
moment  the  overthrow  of  slavery  was  fixed. 
But  under  the  Union  its  extinction  would  be 
peaceful.  Consequently,  as  a last  desperate  re- 
source, its  chiefs  tried  war,  counting  upon  the 
timidity  of  trade  and  the  party-organization  of 
the  free  States  friendly  to  slavery.  Both  failed 
them.  Every  day,  from  the  1 2th  of  April,  1861, 
it  has  been  clearer  to  the  American  people  that 
slavery  is  the  enemy  of  their  industry,  of  their 
trade,  of  their  peace,  and  of  their  Union. 
Every  day  we  have  been  moving  nearer  aud 
nearer  to  unanimity  in  opposition  to  it,  how- 
ever we  might  differ  about  the  method  of  ending 
it.  The  most  unprincipled  newspapers  aud  poli- 
ticians see  the  inevitable  and  irresistible  current 
of  events.  Even  James  Spence,  the  rebel  agent 
in  England,  does  not  dare  to  face  civilization 
and  plead  the  cause  for  which  the  rebels  are 
fighting  their  fellow  - citizens,  and  massacring 
the  noblest  youth.  The  war  is  the  fierce  death- 
struggle  of  the  monster,  and  whoever  would  end 
the  war  will  strike  at  the  serpent.  Men  of  all 
parties,  of  all  policies,  of  all  convictions  upon 
other  subjects,  repeat  the  cry  which  long  and 
long  ago  pealed  majestically  from  despised  lips : 
“It  is  the  common  enemy.  Let  it  die  the 
death  1 ” 


Is  which  can  never  be  satfstactoniv  I perilous  wi 
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FRANCE  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

Tiik  speeches  of  Thiers  and  Jules  Favres  in 
the  French  Chambers  are  the  most  menacing 
sounds  that  Louis  Napoleon  has  ever  heard.  The 
criticisms  of  Thiers  especially,  upon  the  imperial 
policy,  are  the  censure  of  the  common  sense  of 
France  upon  its  government.  In  his  last  dis- 
course the  historian  strips  the  facts  of  the  Mex- 
ican expedition  of  all  their  glamour,  and  shows 
that  a French  army  and  fleet  are  engaged  in  an 
enterprise  which  is  costly  without  profit,  and 
srilous  without  honor.  A year  ago  the  Ein- 
forth  a resonant  programme,  and  sent 


an  army  to  fulfill  the  destiny  of  the  Latin  race, 
and  now  the  terrible  orator  of  the  Opposition  de- 
clares tliat  all  that  can  be  hoped  is  that  France 
may  be  able  to  retire  from  the  imperial  pro- 
gramme without  disgrace.  In  fact  now,  for  the 
first  time,  Louis  Napoleon  tolerates  a critic,  and 
he  will  inevitably  find  that  Thiers  must  be  si- 
lenced, or  that  the  empire  is  in  danger. 

Thiers  docs  not  fear  an  immediate  interference 
upon  our  part.  But  he  thinks  that  when  our 
war  is  over  our  soldiers  will  pass  into  Mexico, 
aud  that  consequences  which  he  intimates  rather 
than  describes  will  follow.  Maximilian  must 
then  be  supported  by  French  bayonets  against 
American  immigrants  and  the  Mexican  people ; 
for  Thiers  says  that  he  does  not  see  that  the 
Mexicans  are  favorable  to  France.  Indeed,  it 
is  very  clear  that  the  shrewd  old  politician,  whose 
political  reputation  is  that  of  sagacity  rather 
than  of  principle,  is  of  the  opinion  of  Richard 
Cobden,  that  Louis  Napoleon  has  made  the 
great  mistake  of  his  life. 

Meanwhile  we  can  do  nothing  but  observe. 
If  France,  or  any  other  power,  directly  inter- 
feres in  our  war,  she  will  be  called  to  account, 
as  England  was  in  the  matter  Of  the  rams.  But 
for  the  operations  of  other  powers  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  however  we  may  consider  ourselves 
indirectly  threatened,  we  can  have  but  an  atten- 
tive eye.  Mr.  M'Dougall’s  proposition  in  the 
Senate,  to  declare  ourselves  dissatisfied  with  the 
attitude  of  France,  and  to  menace  her,  compels 
the  inquiry  what  we  mean  to  do  if  France  replies 
that  she  does  not  hold  herself  responsible  to  us 
for  her  foreign  policy  in  other  countries  than 
our  own.  Does  the  Senator  propose  that  we 
shall  make  war  upon  France  ? If  so,  will  he  in- 
dicate the  army,  or  the  fleet,  or  the  necessary 
millions  of  dollars,  with  which  the  war  is  to  be 
waged?  Our  present  contest  is  perhaps  enough 
for  the  moment.  The  vindication  of  other  peo- 
ple’s honor  may  be  wisely'  left  until  it  is  finally 
settled  that  we  have  maintained  our  own.  Nor 
ought  patriots  of  the  M'Dougall  school  to  for- 
get tlmt  while  Thiers  is  the  most  dangerous  en- 
emy of  Louis  Napoleon  invading  and  conquer- 
ing Mexico,  Thiers  would  be  the  most  able  and 
unwavering  leader  of  France  in  a war  with  the 
United  States.  It  is  in  this  view  that  the  cau- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State  appears  to  be  the 
truest  political  wisdom. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY. 

When  Mr.  Douglas  appeared  at  the  last  in- 
auguration ball  as  the  next  friend  of  Mis.  Lin- 
coln, he  took  symbolically  the  position  which 
his  party  ought  to  have  assumed,  if  it  hoped  to 
retain  any  hold  upon  the  American  people.  He 
said  in  effect,  “I  am  for  the  Union  and  the 
Government  unconditionally.”  He  died,  and 
left  no  successor.  No  leader  of  even  tolerable 
capacity  has  taken  his  place ; and  the  party  of 
which  he  was  easily  the  head  has  dwindled  and 
dwindled  until  it  has  now  virtually  disappeared. 
There  are,  in  Congress  and  elsewhere,  many  faith- 
ful men  who  cling  to  the  names  Democrat  and 
Democratic;  but  the  disloyal  men  there  and 
elsewhere  assume  the  same  name,  and  it  is  a 
question  which  will  finally  secure  it. 

Had  Mr.  Douglas  lived  he  would  have  been 
the  dictator  of  his  party.  His  futile  pretense  of 
squatter  sovereignty  as  a solution  of  our  troubles 
was  but  the  transparent  confession  that  the  old 
platform  of  his  party,  the  protection  of  slavery, 
was  untenable.  He  saw  that  the  only  liopo  of 
his  party  for  the  future  was  in  the  extreme  anti- 
slavery ground.  How  to  get  it  there  was  a tre- 
mendous, an  impossible  task  at  that  time.  He 
was  frantic.  He  tried  to  ride  two  horses,  each 
running  furiously  in  opposite  directions.  His 
fall  was  inevitable;  and,  like  Webster,  he  fell 
and  died.  Yet  could  he  have  survived,  the  war 
would  have  shown  him  the  way  to  future  power, 
and  he  would  have  dared  to  take  it.  He  would 
have  done  from  policy  what  Mr.  Sumner  in  the 
Senate,  and  Mr.  Arnold  in  the  House,  have 
done  from  principle,  and  have  called  for  tin 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  abolishing  slav- 
ery. 

The  true  men  of  his  party  are  coming  to  that 
position.  They  see  that  henceforth  emancipa- 
tion is  as  much  a fixed  fact  in  this  country  as 
independence  was  after  the  Revolution.  They 
know  that  hereafter  6uch  gentlemen  as  Sena- 
tor Saulsbury  of  Delaware,  Bishop  Hopkins  of 
Vermont,  Mr.  Thomas  II.  Seymour  of  Con- 
necticut, aud  Mr.  Vallandigham  of  Ohio,  are 
as  impossible  leaders  of  any  great  popular  party 
as  Aaron  Burr  was  after  the  failure  of  his  con- 
spiracy. For  such  persons  as  these  comprehend 
neither  men  nor  principles,  neither  policy  nor 
history.  They  are  the  dry  froth  left  upon  the 
sides  of  a vessel  from  which  the  foaming  wine 
has  been  poured  away. 

The  terrible  logic  of  events  has  brought  all 
loyal  citizens  to  the  same  platform.  The  at- 
tempt to  perpetuate  old  names  and  lines  has 
resulted  in  the  distinct  division  of  the  late  Dem- 
ocratic party  into  two  wings,  one  of  which  prac- 
tically sustains  the  rebellion,  and  the  other  the 
Union.  Whoever  studies  carefully  tho  votes  in 
Congress  will  observe  that  such  representatives 
as  Mallory,  Cox,  Chanler,  and  the  Woods, 
work  steadily  against  the  Union  and  the  Na- 
tional Government;  while  such  as  Odell  an 
Griswold,  with  their  friends,  support  the  Gov- 
ernment, while  they  try  to  maintain  p 


ance  of  party  unity  with  the  first-named,  under 
the  pretense,  as  we  said  last  week,  of  a “Con- 
stitutional opposition.” 

Why  do  these  gentlemen  pursue  this  course? 
Why  do  they  not  see  that  their  true  policy  is  the 
public  repudiation  of  all  such  fellowship  ? They 
know  that  the  self-imposed  mission  of  Mi'.  Fer- 
nando Wood  is  the  destruction  of  the  party  with 
which  he  professes  to  act;  and  the  method  he 
takes  is  the  proposition  of  measures  which  he 
knows  will  disgust  the  country.  So  long  as  he 
is  permitted  to  use  the  party  name,  so  long  the 
party  name  shares  the  odium  of  his  measures 
and  of  the  support  of  his  faction.  Upon  his 
ground  the  restoration  of  tho  party  is  impossi- 
ble. In  his  hands  the  infamy  of  the  Democratic 
name  is  sure.  The  only  hope  of  its  honorable 
salvation  is  in  the  cordial  co-operation  of  those 
who  value  it  with  the  predominant  sentiment  of 
the  country  in  the  hearty,  open  support  of  the 
emancipation  policy  and  of  the  President  who 
has  adopted  it.  The  President  is  the  representa- 
tive of  all  in  the  country  who  believe  that  the 
question  is  simply  Slavery  or  No-slavery ; the 
destruction  of  the  Government  or  its  salvation. 


ABOUT  FLOWERS. 

The  story  lately  told  and  widely  repeated  that 
Mrs.  Lincoln  had  sent  flowers  to  a notorious 
apostle  of  “peace,”  to  decorate  his  house  for  a 
ball,  is  a good  illustration  of  the  inaccuracy  and 
injustice  of  the  reports  upon  which  we  form  our 
opinions  of  public  persons  and  measures.  The 
facts  are  merely  these : There  is  a conservatory 
attached  to  the  White  House,  which  supplies 
flowers  for  the  Presidential  parties  and  for  such 
friends  as  the  President  or  his  wife  may  choose. 
The  wife  of  the  person  in  question  wrote  a note 
asking  for  flowers.  A reply  was  sent  that  there 
were  no  more  than  the  mistress  of  the  White 
House  required  for  her  own  purposes,  and  with 
the  reply  a bouquet  was  sent,-  that  the  wife  of 
the  President  might  not  seem  churlish  in  re- 
fusing. 

Such  a story  is  not  worth  attention,  except  as 
an  illustration  of,  the  persistent  hostility  of  crit- 
icism which  has  pursued  the  wife  of  the  Presi- 
dent from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  as  false- 
ly as  in  this  instance.  There  was  a time  when 
it  was  openly  insinuated  that  she  furnished  in- 
formation to  the  rebels,  and  was  the  enemy  of 
her  husband  and  the  country.  That  time  is 
long  passed,  but  the  venomous  tongue  of  gossip 
still  darts  at  its  victim.  There  was  a time,  also, 
when  it  was  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  the  Presi- 
dent as  an  incompetent  officer  arid  trivial  joker. 
But  of  all  living  men  in  the  country  at  this  mo- 
ment whose  name  is  likely  to  be  most  illustri- 
ous in  history  ? 


PROFANITY. 

Uncle  Toby  tells  us  that  our  army  swore  dread- 
fully in  Flanders.  He  spoke  of  the  British  army  : 
but  evidently  they  did  not  use  up  all  the  profanity 
in  the  world.  For  our  army  swears  awfully  in  the 
cars  and  elsewhere.  Why  should  they?  Why 
should  you,  dear  brethren  aud  gentlemen  ? What 
is  the  use  or  beauty  of  saying,  “ Apple  - boy ! G — 
d — your  60ul  to  h — ! Don’t  try  to  shove  off  your 
G — d — rotten  old  apples  on  me,  G — d — you !” 
Is  it  manly?  Is  it  brave  ? Is  it  any  thing  but  a 
silly  swagger  ? To  talk  loud,  to  swear,  to  whistle,  to 
shout,  to  sing  in  a quiet  car  with  quiet  people,  mere- 
ly brings  you  and  the  whole  army  into  contempt. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  it  is  generally  the 
sheerest  affectation.  Of  course  if  you  get  drunk, 
if  you  make  yourselves  beasts,  dear  brethren,  before 
you  get  into  the  cars,  you  will  infallibly  behave 
bestially  when  you  are  there.  But  to  hear  such 
hearty,  intelligent,  sound,  and  manly  fellows  as 
any  traveler  may  now  meet  upon  any  train,  roar- 
ing out  the  most  odious  oaths  about  nothing  what- 
ever is  pitiful.  Of  all  tricks  it  is  the  poorest  aud 
meanest.  If  you  get  drunk  you  may  steal  and  be 
jugged;  or  you  may  murder  and  be  hanged.  If  you 
lie  you  may  fall  into  awful  scrapes,  after  which  you 
will  never  be  believed  again.  There  is  some  risk 
in  these  things,  aud  where  there  iB  risk  there  is  a 
certain  kind  of  courage  in  braving  it.  But  to  swear 
foully,  to  damn  every  body  and  every  thing,  to  be 
a nastv  nuisance  with  your  indecent  tongue — tins 
is  as  honorable,  as  manly,  as  soldierly  as  to  insult 
a woman  who  has  nobody  to  defend  her. 

Our  army  swore  dreadfully  in  Flanders,  quoth 
my  Uncle  Toby,  but  he  did  not  say  that  they  fought 
more  bravely  for  it. 


domestic  intelligence. 


CONGRESS. 

Senate. — February  10.  Mr.  Trumbull,  from  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  reported  adversely  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion for  amending  the  Constitution  just  proposed  by  Mr. 
Sumner,  which  reads,  “ Every  where  within  tho  limits  of 
the  United  States  and  each  State  aud  Territory  thereof  nil 
persons  are  equal  before  the  law,  so  that  no  person  can 
hold  another  as  a slave.”  Some  time  before  Mr.  Hender- 
son, of  Missouri,  had  offered  a joint  resolution  to  a similar 
purport.  In  lien  of  this  the  Committee  presented  the  fol- 
lowing Joint  resolution  for  amending  the  Constitution : 
“ Article  13,  Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude , except  (is  a punishment  for  crime , whereof  the 
jKirty  sh"ll  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within 
the  United! ^tatesor  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 
Section  2.  Conm-ess  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  this  ai  ti- 
de In/  ap]>ropriate  legislation."  This  article,  if  two-thirds 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  concur,  is  to  be  proposed  to  the 
Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  and  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  these,  to  be  valid  as  a part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.—Mr.  Clark  offered  a resolution  ratifying  the  Presi- 
dents Emancipation  Proclamation  of  January  1, 1803,  and 
gi  vijii  it.|  (hd  foi^ei  ot  it  SMtnte : referred — Mr.  Brown  of- 
ferod  uiiietmibenW  tfl  the  Enlistment  bill,  confirming  the 
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Jectlng  colored  persons  to  enrollment  under  the  same  ap- 
portionment as  other  citizens.— The  Military  Committee 
reported  adversely  to  Mr.  Grimes’s  bill  reducing  the  sal- 
aries of  military  officers  not  in  the  field  or  without  com- 
mand.—Mr.  Sumner  brought  up  the  case  of  a colored  sur- 
geon of  the  army  who  hud  been  ejected  from  a railroad  cur 
in  the  District,  and  offered  a resolution  directing  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  a 
law  securing  to  colored  peraous  equal  privileges  with  whites 
in  the  cars  within  the  District,  Da  said  that  this  officer, 
who  held  a rank  equal  to  that  of  Major,  had  been  ejected 
from  a street  car  because  he  was  black.  We  had  better 
break  up  all  these  railroads  if  we  could  not  have  them 
without  such  outrages,  which  did  more  to  injure  our  cause 
abroad  and  at  home  than  the  loes  of  a battle.  Mr.  Hen- 
dricks thought  the  outrage  was  on  the  other  side ; there 
were  cars  for  colored  people,  and  this  person  declined  to 
ride  witii  people  of  Ids  own  color,  and  wished  to  force  him- 
self upon  white  people;  referring  to  remarks  of  Senators 
that  it  was  no  disgrace  to  ride  with  colored  men,  and 
that  the  outrage  was  as  great  as  though  a Senator  of  the 
United  States  bad  been  ejected,  lie  said  that  there  seemed 
to  be  a determination  to  force  social  as  well  as  political 
equality  with  the  blacks  upon  the  white  race.  The  peo- 
ple of  his  State  would  never  adopt  that  sentiment.  Mr. 
Wilson  rejoined  that  he  hud  no  w ish  to  force  negro  equal- 
ity upon  the  Senator  from  Indiana;  he  wished  only  to  let 
every  man  assume  the  station  which  God  intended  him  to 
attain : resolution  passed,  30  to  10.— The  bill  prohibiting 
Members  of  Congress  and  Heads  of  Departments  from  re- 
ceiving any  compensation  for  acting  as  counsel,  etc.,  in 
any  case  in  which  the  United  States  are  concerned,  under 
peualty  of  fine,  imprisonment,  and  disqualification  for  of- 
fice, came  up  and  waa  debated : the  clause  relating  to 
Members  of  Congress  was  stricken  out,  20  to  14:  laid  over. 
— The  bill  equalizing  the  pay  of  all  soldiers  was  hi  ought 
up,  debate  arising  upon  the  section  giving  colored  soldiers 
equal  pay  with  whites  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  its 
consideration  was  postponed. February  11.  Some  busi- 

ness of  minor  importance  was  transacted. — The  Post-office 
Committee  reported  a bill  removing  disqualifications  on 
account  of  color  in  carrying  the  mail,  and  nlso  declaring 
that  no  witness  shall,  in  the  United  States  Courts,  be  dis- 
qualified on  account  of  color.—1 The  Lieutenant-General  bill 
from  the  House  was  brought  tip  and  discussed,  the  point 
being  the  amendment  against  making  that  officer  Com- 
mander-in-cliief,  and  striking  out  the  name  of  General 
Grunt.  Senators  opposed  to  this  amendment  auid  that  to 
bestow  the  title  without  the  command  would  be  but  an 
empty  honor  conferred  upon  one  who  now  had  the  homage 

of  the  pedple : postponed. February  12.  The  Senate 

was  occupied  with  various  business  of  no  very  general  im- 
portance, except  that  the  House  bill  makiug  appropria- 
tion to  meet  deficiencies  is  amended  by  authorizing  the 
appointment  fora  limited  period  of  one  thousand  addition- 
al clerks,  who  may  be  females,  at  a salary  not  exceeding  • 

$600  a year. February  13.  The  Secretary  of  War  sent 

In  a communication  relative  to  military  officers’  commu- 
tations for  quarters  and  fuel;  there  were  387  officers  draw- 
ing such  commutations,  of  whom  27  were  generals,  52  col- 
onels and  lieutenant-colonels,  the  remainder  being  of  low- 
er ranks,  79  being  paymasters. — A memorial  from  the  Mil- 
waukee Chamber  of  Commerce  was  presented  and  referred, 
asking  for  a wagon-road  through  Central  Minnesota  to 
Idaho;  it  stated  that  within  a few  months  $25,000,000 
had  been  mined,  which  was  now  waiting  egress  through 
such  a road  with  proper  military  protwtion.— The  bill  for 
regulating  the  pay  of  colored  soldiers  was  brought  up  and 
discussed,  the  principal  objection  to  it  being  its  retrospect- 
ive feature;  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Wilson  it  was  amended 
so  as  to  give  them  the  same  pay  as  others  from  January 
1,  1864,  instead  of  for  the  whole  time  they  have  been  in 
service;  Mr.  Cowan  then  moved,  os  a substitute  for  the 
bill,  that  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  tills  Act  all  sol- 
diers of  the  United  States  of  the  Bame  arm  of  the  sendee 
should  receive  like  compensation ; he  said  that  the  negro 
had  a legal  status  under  the  Constitution  whicli  protected 
him,  and  that,  as  he  received  the  protection  of  the  laws, 
ho  must  be  regarded  as  a citizen  under  the  Constitution. 
Mr.  Saulsbury  said  that  if  this  waa  the  basis  of  Mr.  Cow- 
an's substitute  he  should  oppose  it;  the  old-fashioned  term 
was  “negro,”  now  these  people  were  “colored  citizens.” 
Pending  action  on  Mr.  Cowan’s  substitute  the  Senate  ad- 
journed to  Monday,  February  15 .—February  15.  Mr. 
Foster  introduced  a bill  defining  the  position  and  duties 
of  chaplains  in  the  array ; it  gives  them  the  rank  of  major 
of  infantry,  allows  them  to  hold  pastoral  charges,  requires 
them  to  preach  twice  a week,  hold  religious  meetings  twice  ■ 
a week,  and  keep  the  libraries  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers. — 
Tiie  Enrollment  bill,  as  amended  by  the  House,  was  taken 
np  and  considered ; the  Senate  refused  to  recede  from  its 
provisions. — The  Deficiency  bill  from  the  House  was  pass- 
ed, witii  an  amendment  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  the  Departments  and  Post-office  to 

$35t>0  after  the  present  fiscal  year. February  16.  Bills 

granting  lands  for  certain  military  roads  in  Oregon  were  j 
passed. — Bill  extending  the  statute  of  limitations  in  cases  ' 
where  the  execution  of  the  laws  lias  been  interrupted  in  ' 
consequence  of  the  rebellion  was  introduced. — Mr.  Doolit-  i 
tie  introduced  a bill  regulating  trade  with  Indian  tribes;  1 
it  prohibits,  under  penalty  of  fine,  imprisonment,  and  for-  j 
feiture,  the  sale  of  spirits  to  Indians Mr.  Lane,  of  Kan- 

sas, spoke  at  length  in  favor  of  the  bill  setting  apart  a por-  1 
tiou  of  Texas  for  the  use  of  persons  of  African  descent.— 
Mr.  Cowan’s  amendment  to  the  Enlistment  bill  came  up, 
giving  equal  pay,  etc.,  to  all  soldiers.  Mr.  Davis  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  colored  troops 
should  be  disbanded,  and  colored  men  be  employed  In  the 
army  only  as  laborers  and  teamsters;  that  for  slaves  eo 
employed  loyal  masters  shfluld  be  compensated ; and  if  he 
died  in  service  the  master  should  receive  tiie  full  value 
for  him.  Mr.  Davis  spoke  at  length  in  support  of  his 
amendment — A message  was  received  from  the  House 
announcing  its  adherence  to  its  amendments  of  the  En- 
rollment bill,  and  asking  a Committee  of  Conference. 
Tiie  Sonute  resolved  to  adhere  to  its  amendments,  and 
authorized  the  Chair  to  appoint  a Committee  of  Confer- 
ence. 

House.— F ’< ntary  10.  Mr.  Eliot,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, reported  a bill  to  establish  a Bureau  of  Freedman's 
Affairs,  to  determine  all  questions  relating  to  persons  of 
African  descent,  and  make  regulations  for  their  employ- 
ment and  proper  treatment  on  abandoned  plantations.  1 
Mr.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  wished  to  know  whether  Ills  Stale 
was  to  be  included  in  the  operations  of  the  bill,  and 
whether  plantations  there  were  to  be  considered  as  aban-  i 
doued:  he  himself  owned  a plantation  which  had  beet*  aban- 
doned  because  Government  did  not  protect  it.  Mr.  Eliot 
replied  that  the  bill  did  not  propose  to  establish  colonies 
in  Kentucky ; that  in  the  case  of  plantations  there,  wheth- 
er they  were  to  be  considered  as  abandoned  would  depend 
upon  whether  the  owners  were  loyal  or  disloyal ; that  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Clay,  a well-known  loyal  man,  his  planta- 
tion certainly  would  not  be  considered  abandoned. — The 
Senate  amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue  hill  were  re- 
ferred to  tiie  Committee  on  Ways  nnd  Means. — The  En- 
rollment hill  was  taken  up,  and  sundry  amendments  were  ' 
proposed  and  rejected.  Mr.  Stevens  offered  an  amend- 
ment enrolling  all  persons  of  African  descent  of  military 
age ; and  when  a slave  is  drafted  $300  shall  be  paid  to  his 
owner,  and  the  slave  be  freed.  Debate  ensued,  mainly 
between  members  from  the  Border  States : the  main  points 
being,  on  the  one  side,  that  slaves  were  property,  and 
could  not  be  taken  for  public  purposes  without  compensa- 
tion ; and,  upon  the  other,  that  they  were  persons,  and  so 

owed  military  service : postponed February  11.  After 

some  routine  business  a Select  Committee  was  voted,  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  increasing  the  facilities  for  the 
transportation  of  troops  between  New  York  nnd  Washing- 
ton.—The  Enrollment  bill  then  came  up.  Mr.  Stevens,  at 
tiie  request  of  Mr.  Davis,  withdrew  the  $300  feature  from 
his  amendment  offered  yesterday,  and  Mr.  Davis  offered 
another  amendment,  appointing  a commission  to  pay  to 
loyal  masters  a sum  not  exceeding  $300  for  slaves  volun- 
teering in  the  army.  Mr.  Webster  offered  an  amendment 
providing  that  the  bounty  of  $100  now  paid  to  drafted  men 
shall  be  paid  to  any  person  to  whom  tiie  person  drafted 
may  owe  service  or  labor  at  the  time  of  his  muster  into 
service,  up  n his  freeing  the  person.  These  amendments 
were  agreed  to,  after  a long  and  somewhat  desultory  de- 
bate. In  the  course  of  this  Mr.  Davis  said  that  he  moved 
[us  amendment,  not  because  he  believed  that  compensa- 
tion  was  due  to  the  master,  but  on  occount  of  the  measures 
which  Government  had  nlready  taken.  He  believed  that 
Government  ought  to  tnkqndavcs  JoiMuilitafv  nm-noses 
because  they  owed  nnlita^l^Gta.vZS^of 
Kentucky,  thought  the  amendment  did  not  go  far  enough. 
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' In  his  own  district  a large  majority  of  the  young  men  had 

1 entered  the  rebel  service,  and  at  the  next  draft  the  district 
would  owe  7000  men;  unless  the  slaves  of  disloyal  men 
were  taken,  those  who  had  induced  enlistments  in  the  reb- 
el service  would  enjoy  their  property  in  peace,  and  the 
loyal  white  population  must  niuke  up  the  deficiency;  he 
would  put  the  slaves  of  disloyal  men  in  the  army,  but 
would  not  appropriate  the  slaves  of  loyal  men.  Mi.  Web- 
ster, of  Maryland,  said  that  slaves  were  both  persona  and 
property.  We  needed  colored  men  to  aid  in  patting  down 
the  rebellion;  any  black  man,  having  been  a soldier,  must 
he  free ; he  would  give  freedom  to  the'  slave,  and  com- 
pensation to  the  master.  Mr.  Harris,  of  Maryland,  denied 
the  right  of  Government  to  enlist  or  enroll  a slnve;  if 
taken,  it  could  only  be  as  property,  and  compensation  must 
"bo  made;  he  was  opposed  to  employing  negro  troops;  it 
would  be  a degradation  to  intrust  our  flag  to  negro  hands. 
Mr.  Knsson  rejoined  that  the  employment  of  negro  soldiers 
waa  no  new  thing;  the  pension-rolls  showed  the  names  of 
black  men  by  the  side  of  whites;  the  statutes  of  the  State 
of  Virginia  provided  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  who 
fought  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Kelley  said 
that  we  did  not  give  compensation  to  the  Northern  father 
for  his  son,  the  wife  for  her  husband,  the  children  for  the 
father  taken  from  them  by  the  conscription ; the  rclat  ion 
between  slaveholder  and  slave  wus  not  more  sacred  than 
these.  Slaves  were  persons,  and  as  such  owed  military 
service  to  the  country;  they  were  never  referred  to  as 
property  in  the  Constitution;  he  was,  however,  ready  to 
appropriate  money  to  pay  for  slaves  of  loyal  masters,  who 
should  consent  to  then-  volunteering.  Other  members 
spoke,  on  both  sides,  in  the  same  general  strain.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  debate  Mr.  Fernando  Wood  said  that  while 
we  were  here  proposing  measures  oppressive  and  destruc- 
tive, and  dearly  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  the  Con- 
federates were  proposing  to  discuss  measures  of  peace,  re- 
union, and  reconciliation.  Quoting  from  the  Richmond 
Examiner,  he  said  that  resolutions  were  before  the  Con- 
federate  Congress  proposing  that  the  Confederate  States 
ask  the  United  States  to  appoint  delegates,  to  consider  (1.) 
Whether  they  can  net  agree  to  the  recognition  of  the  Con- 
federacy; (2.)  Whether,  in  this  event,  they  can  not  agree 
upon  a new  Government;  (3.)  If  this  can  not  be  done, 
whether  they  can  not  agree  upon  treaties  offensive,  defens- 
ive, and  commercial;  if  these  resolutions  passed,  the 
President  of  the  Confederacy  was  to  be  requested  to  com- 
municate them  to  the  Government  at  Washington,  and, 
if  the  proposition  was  accepted,  to  issue  a proclamation  for 
tiie  election  of  delegates  to  meet  those  appointed  by  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Cox  said  that  the  proposition  before 
the  Congress  at  Richmond  looked  to  peace  on  the  basis  of 
the  old  Union.  He  proposed  that  commissioners  should 
be  sent  to  Richmond ; if  Mr.  Wood  was  sent,  and  if  ho  did 
not  come  back  within  sixty  days  witii  a negotiation  of 
peace,  based  on  the  old  Union,  with  equulity  and  sover- 
eignty of  the  States,  he  would  pledge  that  gentleman  and 
his  friends  as  earnest  supporters  of  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  After  various  other  propositions  had  been  disposed 
of,  Mr.  Sclienck  offered  a substitute  for  the  bill,  embracing 

tiie  whole  as  it  had  been  finally  agreed  upon. Febiu- 

ary  12.  The  Enrollment  bill  came  up,  and  debate  having 
been  Bhut  off  by  calling  the  previous  question,  and  sundry 
propositions  for  adjournment  and  delay  having  been  re- 
jected, it 'was  pressed  to  a vote.  The  main  amendment, 
providing  for  the  enrollment  of  all  pereona  of  African  de- 
scent of  military  age,  paying  the  $100  bounty  to  the  loy- 
al person  to  whom  any  drafted  person  may  owe  service  or 
labor,  upon  his  freeing  the  drafted  person,  and  appointing 
a commission  to  award  a compensation  not  exceeding  $300  i 
to  any  loyal  person  to  whom  a colored  volunteer  may  owe 
service,  waa  agreed  to  by  84  to  67.  Mr.  Sclienck's  substi- 
tute, embracing  the  entire  bill  as  finally  amended,  was 
then  taken  up  and  voted  upon:  it  passed  by  93  to  60. 
The  hill  which  thus  passed  the  House  embraces  a great 
number  of  provisions,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most 
essential:  (5  1.)  Tiie  President  may  call  out  such  number 
of  men  as  the  public  exigencies  may  require;  (§2.)  The 
quota  of  each  district  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  persons  in  it  subject  to  draft,  taking 
into  account  the  number  already  furnished  to  the  naval 
aud  military  service;  (5  3.)  If  the  quota  of  any  State  is  not 
duly  filled,  drafts  fur  any  deficient  district  shall  be  order- 
ed until  the  deficiency  shall  be  supplied ; (}  4.)  Any  en- 
rolled person  may  furnish  a substitute;  and  if  this  substi- 
tute is  not  liable  to  draft  or  in  the  service,  the  principal 
will  be  exempt  during  the  time  for  which  the  substitute 
would  be  exempt,  but  no  one  in  military  or  naval  service 
shall  be  accepted  ns  a substitute;  (5  5.)  All  persons  liable 
to  draft  shall  be  enrolled;  this  comprises  in  effect  all  able- 
bodied  males  below  the  age  of  45,  including  aliens  who 
have  declared  their  intentions  of  becoming  citizens,  and 
all  who,  without  having  been  in  service  two  years  during 
the  present  war,  shall  have  been  discharged;  (§  6.)  Any 
person  drafted  may  furnish  a substitute  at  any  time  before 
the  time  fixed  for  his  appearance  at  rendezvous;  If  tiie 
substitute  is  not  liable  to  draft,  the  principal  is  exempt 
during  the  lime  of  such  non-liability,  not  exceeding  the 
time  tor  which  the  draft  was  made;  if  the  substitute  is  li- 
able to  draft,  tiie  principal  is  liable  to  future  drafts;  any 
person  paying  money  for  commutation  is  exempted  only 
from  the  special  quota;  and  in  no  case  shall  such  exemp- 
tion extend  beyond  one  year,  at  the  end  of  which  his  name 
must  be  placed  in  enrollment;  (}  7.)  Members  of  religious 
denominations  whose  rules  prohibit  the  bearing  of  arms 
shall,  when  drafted,  be  considered  non-combatants,  and 
be  assigned  to  duty  in  hospitals,  or  to  the  care  of  frccd- 
raen,  or  shall  pay  $300,  the  mouey  to  be  applied  to  the 
benefit  of  sick  or  wounded  soldiers;  but  uo  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  provision  unless  he  shows 
that  his  conduct  has  been  uniformly  consistent  with  his 
professed  principles;  (§  8.)  No  person  of  foreign  birth  who 
lias  voted  or  held  office  is  exempt  from  draft  on  the  ground 
of  alienage;  (5  9.)  Mariners  or  able  seamen  who  may  bo 
drafted  may,  upon  enlisting  in  the  navy,  be  exempt  from 
draft,  under  conditions  which  are  prescribed;  but  the 
number  of  these  transfer  enlistments  shall  not  exceed  ten 
thousand;  (§  10,  11, 12.)  Make  provisions  for  currying  out 
the  preceding  section,  the  principal  of  which  is  that  such 
transfer  drafts  shall  be  credited  to  the  quota  of  the  district, 
as  though  the  person  had  been  actdally  placed  in  the  army ; 
and  that  no  pilot,  engineer,  master-at-arms,  master,  en- 
sign, or  master’s  mate,  having  an  appointment  and  duly 
acting  as  such  in  the  naval  service,  shall  be  liable  to  draft 
while  holding  such  appointment;  (}  13.)  Declares  the  only 
exemptions  to  be  those  who  are  physically,  mentally,  or 
morally  unfit  for  service;  those  who  at  the  time  of  draft 
shall  actually  be  in  military  or  naval  service;  and  those 
who,  having  been  for  two  years  in  service,  shall  have  been 
honorably  discharged;  (J  14.)  Repeals  the  clause  in  the 
existing  Enrollment  hill  making  two  classes,  the  first  con- 
sisting of  unmarried  persons  and  those  married  below  the 
age  of  35,  the  second  class  embracing  all  others;  all  per- 
sons liable  to  draft  are  thus  consolidated  into  one  class, 
and  are  equally  liable  to  military  duty;  (§  15-15.)  Provide 
for  tiie  execution  of  the  law,  aud  impose  heavy  penalties 
for  all  fraudulent  attempts  at  their  violation  or  evasion  on 
the  part  of  persons  liable  to  enrollment,  or  of  any  officers 
charged  with  carrying  them  into  effect;  (5  26)  Enacts  that 
all  able-bodied  male  persons  of  African  descent,  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  45,  resident  in  the  United  States,  wheth- 
er citizens  or  not,  shall  be  enrolled;  that  when  the  slave 
of  a loyal  master  is  drafted  nnd  mustered  into  service,  the 
master  shall  have  a certificate  thereof,  and  the  bounty  of 
$100  shall  be  paid  to  any  person  to  whom  the  recruit,  at 
the  time  of  his  being  mustered  into  service,  owes  service 
or  labor,  on  his  freeing  the  recruit;  tliut  the  Secretary  of 
Y\  ar  shall  appoint  a commission  in  each  Slave  State  rep- 
resented in  Congress,  who  shall  award  to  any  loyal  person 
to  whom  tiie  colored  volunteer  owes  service  a sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $300,  payable  out  of  commutation  money,  upon 
the  master  freeing  the  slave ; and  that  in  all  cases  where 
slaves  have  been  enlisted  the  provision  as  to  bounty  and 
compensation  shall  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  those  to 
be  enlisted;  (5  27.)  Repeals  all  sections  of  the  existing  En- 
rollment act  which  arc  inconsistent  with  this The  House 

then  adjourned  to  Monday,  February  15 February 

15.  Several  bills  were  introduced  and  reported  from  Com- 
mittees. The  principal  of  these  are  to  the  following  pur- 
port : Extending  the  time  for  withdrawing  goods  from  pub- 
lic stores  and  warehouses;  Granting  lands  to  the  Pacific 
Railroad  and  Telegraph  Company;  For  a uniform  system 
of  bankruptcy;  Establishing  a branch  mint  in  Idaho  Ter-  ! 
rltory;  For  constructing  a ship  canal  around  Niagara 
Falls.— Mr.  Windom  offered  a joint  resolution  proposing 
to  amend  the  Constitution  so  ns  to  prohibit  slavery  In  the 

United  States  and  Territories : referred The  Judiciary 

UpnmiUtae  were  directed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 

'GAN 


1 of  establishing  an  Executive  Department,  to  be  called  that 
of  the  Revenue,  to  have  charge  of  thejOustoms,  Internal 
Revenue,  and  Currency. — Mr.  Arnold  offered  a resolution 
declaring  that  “ The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  United 
States  wherever  it  now  exists,  and  to  prohibit  its  extension 
in  every  part-  thereof  forever .”  A motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  was  rejected,  79  to  58,  and  the  resolution  passed,  78 
to  62. — Mr.  Stevens,  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  reported  buck  the  Senate’s  amendments  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  bill.  The  bill  of  the  Senate,  he  said,  was 
preferable  to  what  had  been  agreed  to  in  the  House  as  to 
the  tax  on  spirits,  and  the  date  of  its  going  into  effect. 
The  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  all  taxes  should  be 
prospective;  manufacturers  had  received  a virtual  pledge 
to  this  effect.  As  a revenue  measure  also  the  Seuate  bill 
was  preferable.  The  amount  of  spirits  on  hand  which  the 
House  proposed  to  tax  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
10, 000,000 gallons,  upon  which  the  tax  would  be  $4,000,000; 
but  practically  not  more  than  half  of  this  would  be  taxed. 
The  Senate  bill  would  after  the  1st  of  January  yield 
$14,000,000  or  $15,000,000.  Mr.  Fernando  Wood  said  that 
the  tax  on  spirits  on  hand  would  yield  $10,000,000.  lie 
himself  knew  three  men  who  had  on  hand  nearly  5,000,000 
gallons — Mr.  Davis,  from  Select  Committee  on  Insurrec- 
tionary States,  reported  a bill  giving  to  certain  States 
whose  Governments  have  been  usurped  or  overthrown  a 

republican  form  of  government. February  16.  After 

routine  business  tiie  question  of  reception  and  reference  of 
the  credentials  of  Mr.  Johnson,  who  appeared  as  Represent- 
ative from  Arkansas,  was  taken  up.  A discussion  ensued, 
which  elicited  the  fact  that  there  was  a wide  difference 
in  the  views  of  Republican  members  upon  the  question 
whether  there  was  really  any  State  of  Arkansas  now  ex- 
isting and  entitled  to  be  represented  in  Congress.  Finally 
the  whole  subject  waa  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Elec- 
tions.—The  Revenue  bill  was  brought  up  with  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate.  That  imposing  a duty  of  70  cents 
upon  all  distilled  or  removed  from  July  1 to  January  1, 
and  80  cents  thereafter  was  disagreed  with,  105  to  41; 
that  striking  out  tax  on  all  spirits  now  on  hand  was  agreed 
with,  77  to  73;  and  that  striking  out  the  additional  tax 
of  20  cents  on  adulterated  spirits,  sold  as  rum,  brandy,  etc., 
was  agreed  to. 

THE  GENERAL  SITUATION. 

The  rebel  President,  plucking  up  courage  from  the  re- 
enlistment of  his  veteran  regiments,  who,  in  view  of  the 
now  conscription  act,  probably  deemed  it  their  best  policy 
to  make  a virtue  of  necessity,  lias  issued  a proclamation 
thanking  these  soldiers  for  their  brave  conduct,  and  breath- 
ing an  air  certainly  of  defiance,  apparently  of  liopefnlness. 
He  tells  them  that  the  spring  campaign  will  open  under 
auspices  calculated  to  sustain  their  hopes.  He  makes  a 
very  hard  case  for  us  at  the  North  with  our  taxations  and 
dissensions,  as  if,  indeed,  there  were  no  troubles  of  that 
sort  at  home : and  in  reminding  them  of  the  accessions 
soon  to  be  made  to  their  strength,  he  forgets  to  tell  them 
that  these  new  recruits,  at  the  utmost,  can  not  number 
over  80,000,  many  of  whom  from  the  weakness  of  tender 
youth,  or  from  the  burden  of  half  a century  of  years,  will 
be  totally  inefficient,  and  still  more  of  whom  will  have  no 
' heart  in  the  cause.  He  also  forgets  to  tell  them  that  half 
of  the  four  hundred  thousand  men  on  their  muster  rolls 
are  straggling  about  the  mountains  or  lost  by  desertion, 
and  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  feed  the  half  that 
is  left.  He  refers  with  a remarkable  coolness  to  our  finan- 
cial situation  and  its  difficulties,  forgetting  how  many  dol- 
lars his  last  breakfast  cost  him. 

Tiie  tone  of  the  Southern  journals  simulates  hope  after 
much  the  same  desperate  fashion.  The  Richmond  Ex- 
aminer says  that  in  the  spring  the  rebei  armies  will  be 
stronger,  bettor  armed  and  disciplined  than  ever  before, 
nnd  congratulates  the  country  on  having  Smith  nnd  Mn- 
gruder  in  the  place  of  Holmes  west  of  the  Mississippi ; 
Polk  instead  of  Pemberton  in  the  southwest ; Johnston  in- 
stead of  Bragg  in  the  centre ; Longstreet  in  Tennessee ; 
Beauregard  triumphant  on  tiie  Southern  sea-board,  and 
Lee  still  invincible  in  Virginia.  It  also  represents  Gen- 
eral Lee  i s most  hopeful,  and  as  having  said  that  if  the 
war  can  be  prolonged  to  September  the  greatest  crisis  will 
be  passed. 

Our  military  authorities  at  Washington  have  received 
information  of  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Lee’s  army 
and  Beauregard’s,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing Mobile  and  Atlanta,  and  of  threatening  Knoxville  with 
a larger  force. 

In  Virginia  there  has  been  no  changa  General  Meade 
has  resumed  his  command. 

The  Army  of  the  Cumberland  is  in  an  excellent  condi- 
tion. The  communication  between  Knoxville  and  Cum- 
berland Gap  has  been  Interrupted,  and  the  occupation  of 
East  Tennessee  by  the  enemy  has  been  considerably  ad- 
vanced, though  no  strong  position  has  been  regained  by 
them.  General  I-ogan  is  at  Huntsville,  Alabama,  proba- 
bly for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  Sherman. 

From  Kelley's  department  there  is  no  news  worthy  of 
notice,  with  the  exception  of  a raid  executed  by  some 
guerrillas  of  Gilmer's  command  upon  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  resulting  in  the  plunder  of  $30,000. 

A powerful  fleet  Is  being  fitted  out  on  the  Mississippi  by 
Admiral  Porter.  Both  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  all 
the  naval  d6p6ts  are  busily  engaged  in  the  work. 

MOVEMENTS  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST. 

General  Sherman's  two  corps — the  Sixteenth  under 
Ilurlbut,  and  the  Seventeenth  under  M’Pherson — left 
Vicksburg  about  a fortnight  ago.  On  the  3d  of  February 
General  Smith's  cavalry  left  Corinth  for  Mempliis,  The 
troops  in  Arkansas  are  also  engaged  in  a movement  south- 
ward, which  will  put  Magruder’s  army  between  the  com- 
mands of  General  Steele  on  the  north  and  General  Banks's 
column  on  the  south.  Jackson  and  Yazoo  City  have  been 
both  occupied  by  General  Sherman,  with  slight  loss  to  our 
forces.  In  a fight  near  Clinton,  on  the  4th,  our  troops  lost 
fifteen  killed  and  thirty  wounded ; the  enemj were  driven 
off,  and  thus  our  way  was  open  to  Jackson,  which  was 
occupied  on  the  5th,  the  rebels  retreating  across  Pearl 
River. 

The  position  of  the  rebel  forces  in  Arkansas  is  as  fol- 
lows; 

General  Price  has  abont  6000  demoralized  troops  at 
Washington. 

Generals  Marmaduke,  Brook,  and  Cahill  are  In  the 
mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Murfreesboro. 

General  Shelby,  who  was  recently  routed,  is  with  his 
command  on  the  Lower  Saline  River. 

Generals  Cooper,  Steele,  and  M‘Intosh,  are  with  their 
Indian  commands  at  Warren  and  North  Fork  in  the  In- 
dian Territory. 

The  total  force  of  the  rebels,  including  guerrillas  and 
camp  followers,  is  about  14,000. 

GENERAL  SUTLER'S  DEPARTMENT. 

The  rebels  are  again  threatening  Newbern.  An  iron- 
clad in  the  Neuse,  thirty-five  miles  above  Newbern,  at  King- 
ston, will  probably  co-operate  in  the  movement  against  the 
city.  As  Newbern,  however,  is  capable  of  resisting  suc- 
cessfully any  attempts  _at  capture,  it  is  likely  that  the 
menacing  movements  of  the  enemy  in  this  direction  are 
only  designed  to  occupy  our  forces,  and  prevent  a repetition 
of  the  late  uncomfortable  raids  of  Butler.  General  Peck 
baa  arrived  at  Newbern,  and  assumed  the  command. 

On  the  8th  of  February  one  thousand  nnd  twenty  bales 
of  cotton  were  burned  by  an  accidental  conflagration  at 
Wilmington.  The  loss  to  the  rebels  is  nearly  a million  of 
dollars. 

A great  number  of  rebel  prisoners  in  vnrious  Western 
jails  have  lately  been  removed  to  Butler's  department. 

One  hundred  and  ten  Union  officers  escaped  from  Libey 
Prison  a week  ago,  by  digging  a tunnel  under  the  walls. 
Some  of  these  were  recaptured.  Among  those  escaped 
were  < 'olonel  Straight.  Our  cavalry  and  gun-boats  made 
every  effort  to  aid  the  fugitives  in  reaching  our  lines. 

CHARLESTON. 

In  regard  to  the  siege  of  Charleston  there  is  nothing 
new.  On  the  5th  of  February  a formidable  expedition, 
consisting  of  three  brigades,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Seymour,  started  from  Port  Royal  for  Jacksonvillle, 
Florida,  where  it  landed  on  the  8th.  Thence  the  entire 
force  was  to  push  acrces  the  country  to  Tallahassee.  Gill- 
more  sailed  on  the  7th  to  join  the  expedition,  which  was 
also  to  receive  co-operation  from  Admiral  Dalilgren  with 
the  Pawner , the  Wachusett,  aud  the  Water  Witch. 

General  Mercer,  in  command  of  the  defenses  of  Savan- 
I nah,  has  been  reinforced  by  the  rebels  in  expecjatjjV  j’f  «n 


attack  from  the  Union  forces  ; the  occasion  for  apprehen- 
sion being  probably  the  preparations  made  for  the  Florida 
expedition,  whose  destination  was  mistaken. 

THE  CASE  OF  VALLANDIGHAM. 

The  decision  of  Valiandlglmni's  case  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  on  the  15th,  excited  a great  deal  of  interest.  It  was 
a test  case,  and  me  decision  was  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. Justice  Wayne  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
that,  even  if  tli«  arrest,  trial,  and  punishment  of  Vallan- 
digham  were  illegal,  there  was  still  no  authority  in  the 
Court  to  grant  relief;  and  that  there  is  no  law  by  which 
any  appeal,  or  proceedings  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal, 
from  a military  commission  to  the  Supreme  Court,  can  be 
taken. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


EUROPE. 

The  Austrian  and  Prussian  embassadors  have  given  as- 
surance io  the  French  and  English  courts  that  their  re- 
spective governments  meant  to  adhere  to  the  treaty  of 
1862.  This  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  German  States  gen- 
erally; and  tho  Chamber  of  Deputies  both  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  have  refused  to  grant  the  supplies  necessary  to  the 
occupation  of  Schleswig.  The  cabinets  of  Berlin  ami 
Vienna  have  therefore  to  proceed  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility. They  have  rejected  the  proposal  of  Denmark  re- 
questing  a delay  until  the  convocation  of  the  JUgsraad. 
Orders  were  received  at  Kiel  on  the  27t  h of  January  for  the 
van-guard  of  the  Austro- Prussian  Army  Corp  to  advance. 
The  Danes  continue  to  fortify  tiie  Dannewerke.  They 
have  32,000  men  in  Schleswig,  under  Lieutenant-General 
de  Meza,  whose  head-quarters  are  at  Flensburg,  on  a gulf  of 
the  Baltic.  Their  great  line  of  defense  rests  on  the  Eider. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  ITEMS. 

General  Meade,  having  recovered  from  his  recent  ill- 
ness, in  Philadelphia,  had  a fine  reception  at  Independ- 
ence Hall  a few  days  since. 

The  Second  Fire  Zouaves  of  this  city  arrived  home  last 
week,  and  had  a splendid  reception  by  the  firemen. 

General  Sioeles  has  been  appointed  Commander  of 
Washington  in  place  of  General  Auger  who  goes  to  the 
front. 

General  Soammon,  recently  gobbled  up  by  guerrillas,  in 
Western  Virginia,  belonged  to  tiie  regular  army,  was  a 
West  Point  officer,  and  served  in  Florida  and  Mexico,  lie 
was  a brave  officer  and-  a favorite  with  General  Scott,  on 
whose  staff  ho  was  attached  in  Mexico. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy  rebel  prisoners  arrived  at 
Chattanooga  ou  the  7th  from  Knoxville,  captured  in  re- 
cent cavalry  fights. 

General  Stoneman  passed  through  Nashville  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  and  General  Grant  on  February  5,  both  en  route 
to  the  front 

Commodore  Wm.  J.  M1Clunt,  United  States  Navy,  died 
at  his  residence  In  Brooklyn  lost  week.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  had  been  in  the  service  fifty-two  years. 

It  would  appear  by  dispatches  from  St  Louis  to  Chicago 
that  a powerful  fleet  is  being  fitted  out  on  the  Mississippi 
River  by  Admiral  Porter.  AH  the  naval  depots  on  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers  are  actively  engaged  in  fitting  out 
vessels. 

The  Kentucky  House  has  passed  a resolution  unanimous- 
ly asking  Congress  to  place  General  Robert  Anderson  on. 
the  retired  list,  on  lull  pay. 

General  Curtis  arrived  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  on 
the  9th  inst.,  after  a horseback  journey  of  four  hundrt  d 
miles  over  the  plains,  lie  will  remain  there  but  a few 
days,  being  engaged  In  reorganizing  the  Army  of  the 
Frontier,  under  General  Blunt,  for  speedy  military  oper- 
ations. 

Colonel  Traxall,  of  the  Fifth  Iowa  Cavalry,  and  twen- 
ty others,  have  made  their  escape  from  the  Atlanta  Pris- 
on, and  reached  Louisville. 

A very  superior  and  elegant  set  of  horse  equipments  for 
General  Grant  have  been  completed  by  Mr.  George  Pe- 
ters of  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Colonel  James  B.  Swain,  of  Scott’s  Nine  Hundred,  has 
been  dismissed  from  the  service  by  order  of  the  President. 

Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Kollock,  who  feigned  to  be 
ill  with  the  small-pox,  has  deserted  from  the  United  States 
steamer  Jirandywine. 

Captain  John  F.  Porter,  of  the  Fourteenth  New  York 
Cavalry,  escaped  two  weeks  ago  from  Libey  prison.  He 
left  the  prison  in  a rebel  uniform,  and  remained  nine  days 
in  Richmond  without  exciting  suspicion. 

Information  has  been  received  from  Charleston  in  rela- 
tion to  raising  the  iron-clads  Weehaxcken  and  Keokuk. 
The  workmen  had  already  made  considerable  efforts  to 
get  up  the  Keokuk , which  were  crowned  with  compara- 
tive success,  when  the  weather  became  so  unfavorable 
that  the  work  had  to  be  stopped. 

A sick  negro  soldier,  belonging  to  Colonel  Wood’s  com- 
mand in  the  West,  who  had  straggled  from  his  regiment, 
was  murdered  by  the  rebels.  A lieutenant  nnd  two  pri- 
vates, who  committed  tiie  deed,  were  captured,  nnd  Col- 
onel Wood,  in  retaliation,  had  them  blindfolded,  an<l 
caused  them  to  kneel  on  the  dead  body  of  the  negro  they 
had  murdered,  when  they  were  shot. 

Geueral  Burnbxde’b  Ninth  Army  Corps  is  rapidly  filling 
up.  All  the  veteran  Massachusetts  regiments  now  homo 
on  furlough  have  beeu  assigned  to  hircommand. 

The  following  officers  succeeded,  a few  days  since,  in 
making  their  escape  from  the  prison  in  Richmond,  and 
have  arrived  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia : Colonel  J.  F. 
Boyd,  20th  Army  Corps;  Colonel  W.  G.  Ely,  18th  Con- 
necticut; Colonel  H.  C.  Hobart, 21at  Wisconsin;  Colonel 
W.  P.  Kendrick,  2d  West  Tennessee  Cavnliy;  Colonel 
W.  is.  M'Cuiary,  21st  Michigan;  Colonel  Thomas  14. 
Robe,  77tli  Pennsylvania;  Colonel  J.  P.  SrOFiortD,  1 7th 
New  York;  Colonel  C.  W.  Tilden,  16th  Maine;  Colonel 
T.  S.  West,  24th  Wisconsin ; Colonel  Stbekhst,  51st  In- 
diana; Colonel  D.  Mills,  79th  Pennsylvania;  Major  J.  P. 
Collins,  29th  Indiana;  Major  G.  W.  Fitzbimmonb.  13th 
Indiana;  Major  J.  H.  Hoofer,  15:h  Massachusetts ; Major 
B.  B.  M 'Donald,  100th  Ohio;  Major  Avon  Wheel,  74th 
Pennsylvania;  Major  J.  N.  Walker,  73d  Indiana;  Major 
J.  Henry,  5th  Ohio.  There  were  also  thirty-two  Cap- 
tains  and  fifty -nine  Lieutenants,  making  in  nil  one 
hundred  and  nine  who  escaped.  From  Richmond  papers, 
however,  the  following,  we  learn,  have  he.  :i  reeapture  I : 
Colonel  J.  P Spoffobd,  07th  New  York;  Captain  J. 
Yates,  3d  Ohio;  Captain  G.  Stair,  104th  New  York; 
Captain  F.  Irak,  45th  New  York;  Lieutenant  II.  Hines, 
57th  Pennsylvania;  Lieutenant  W.  N.  Daily,  8th  Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry;  Lieutenant  A.  B.  White,  4th  Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry ; Lieutenant  E.  Schroeder.  74th  Pennsyl- 
vania; Lieutenant  W.  L.  Watbon,  21st  Wisconsin : Lieu- 
tenant F.  Moran,  73d  New  York  ; Lieutenant  C.  H.  Mor- 
gan ; Lieutenant  H.  S.  Chiyester, 82d  Illinois;  Lieuten- 
ant W.  B.  Pikucr,  11th  Kentucky  Cavalry ; Lieutenant  A. 
Moore,  4th  Kentucky;  Lieutenant  P.  S.  Edmonds,  67th 
Pennsylvania;  Second  - Lieutenant  P.  H.  White,  83d 
Pennsylvania;  Second-Lieutenant  J.  M.  Wasson,  40th 
Ohio;  Second-Lieutenant  S.  P.  Gamble,  63d  Pennsylvania; 
Second-Lieutenant  G.  S.  Goed,  84th  Pennsylvania;  Sec- 
ond-Lieutenant S.  P.  Brown,  i 5th  United  States  Cavalry; 
Adjutant  M.  R.  Small,  6th  Maryland;  Isaac  Johnson, 
engineer  steamer  Satellite. 

The  rations  issued  to  the  officers  in  the  prison  consisted 
of  a quart  of  rice  to  sixteen  men  every  eight  days,  a small 
piece  of  corn-bread  every  day  to  each,  about  four  ounces 
of  very  poor  fresh  meat  once  a week,  and  salt  and  vinegar 
very  rarely. 

The  business  ot  embalming  the  bodies  of  deceased  sol- 
diers is  increasing  in  Washington.  The  cost  has  been  re- 
duced to  ten  dollars  each  piibject,  and  at  the  Armory 
Square  Hospital  all  who  die  arc  embalmed,  whether  their 
friends  request  it  or  not.  When  tho  friends  are  too  poor 
to  pay  no  charge  is  made. 

SiiHiTMlimj pgJntffiwffkan  one  hundred  thousand 
men  off  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  have  been  killed  and 
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HOSPITAL  TRAINS. 

Oxf.  of  our  special  artists  sends  ns  from  Chatta- 
nooga a sketch,  which  we  here  reproduce,  repre- 
senting a Hospital  Train  on  its  way  from  that 
place  to  Nashville,  nnder  the  care  of  Dr.  Myers. 
Until  very  recently  the  transportation  of  our  sick 


and  wounded  soldiers  by  rail  has  been  attended  with 
very  severe  suffering  from  the  jostling  motion  of  the 
car.  It  first  occurred  to  a surgeon,  while  witness- 
ing the  intense  agony  of  these  poor  fellows,  that  the 
difficulty  might  be  obviated  by  mechanical  means. 
Directly  and  upon  the  spot  he  sketched  the  model 
of  a ear,  in  the  contrivance  of  which  the  problem  was 


satisfactorily  solved.  The  plan  was  immediately 
adopted  by  Government,  and  now  constitutes  the 
prominent  feature  of  the  hospital  train.  Food  of 
the  most  nourishing  kind  is  furnished  the  wounded 
men,  who,  when  they  have  arrived  at  their  jour- 
ney’s end,  are  taken  directly  to  the  hospital  upon 
the  same  stretchers  which  answer  as  couches  upon 


the  car.  These  I teds  are  suspended  from  India-rnb- 
ber  bands  attached  to  the  frnme-woVk  of  car,  and, 
yielding  to  the  slightest  motion  of  the  car,  are  as 
comfortable  as  the  beds  of  the  hospital.  Our  artist 
has  given  not  only  an  exterior  view  of  the  train,  but 
also  an  interior  of  one  of  the  cars,  disclosing  the  ar- 
rangements l»y  which  the  soldier’s  comfort  is  secured. 
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FIRE  IN  COLT’S  ARMORY. 

We  give  on  page  132  a faithful  picture  of  the 
mass  of  nlins  consequent  upon  the  lire  at  Colt’s 
Armory.  Our  admiration  is  especially  excited  as 
we  glance  at  the  confused  debris  of  what  was  once 
'ii  most  magnificent  and  elaborate  machinery  in 
t’i  country.  This  pile  of  stupendous  cylinders, 
Ingled  with  broken  gearing  and  the  bricks  of  the 
alle  structure,  quite  fills  up  the  interior.  The 
loss  of  machinery  alone  is  estimated  at  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  If  the  steam-pij  e used  for 
heating  the  building  were  stretched  out,  it  would 
extend  a distance  of  about  six  miles.  The  crum- 
bling mass  of  ruin  reminds  one  very  forcibly  of 
the  remains  left  of  the  stupendous  buildings  of  an- 
tiquity. 


[From  Charles  Dickens’s  “ AU  the  Year  Round."] 

A WHITE  HAND  AND  A BLACK  THUMB. 

IN’  THIRTEEN  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  extra  post-coach  which  carried  Arthur  and 
his  fortunes  had,  by  reason,  no  doubt,  of  its  excep- 
tional character,  so  many  extra  preliminaries  to 
perform,  and  adieus  to  .nuke,  that  it  did  not  nimble 
finally  from  the  yard  of  the  Merry  Privateer  till 
after  dusk.  Government — which  collective  sub- 
stantive, for  reasons  best  known  to  itself,  evinced 
quite  a personal  interest  in  this  pres.nt  coach- jour- 
ney—had  allowed  fourteen  hours  for  the  vehicle  to 
reach  Harwich,  a distance  of  seventy  miles ; and, 
as  these  would  for  the  most  part  be  hours  o.  dark- 
ness, a trusty  guard  had  been  further  provided  to 
watch  over  its  safety. 

This  individual,  after  the  fashion  of  other  import- 
ant characters,  made  his  appearan  only  at  the  last 
moment:  and,  when  he  did  show,  nearly  frightened 
a nervous  lady-passenger  into  hysterics  by  the  mul- 
titude of  lethal  weapons  sprinkled  about  his  person. 

Just  before  leaving,  a very  weighty  square  box, 
iron-bound,  and  secured  with  a most  ostentatious 
padlock,  was  borne  from  the  inner  office,  and  let 
down  with  great  care  and  ceremony  into  the  fore- 
boot. 

“Treasure,”  said  a knowing  passenger  to  his 
neighbor,  with  a wink. 

“Oh,  I do  wish  they  wouldn’t !"  said  the  nervous 
lady,  trembling  froilf  head  to  foot. 

“Wouldn't  what,  ma'am?”  said  the  formidable 
guard,  bending  his  bushy  brows. 

“ Put  in  money,  please.  Sir,”  said  the  lady,  tim- 
idly. “ If-i  like  inviting  them.  Does  government 
want  us  murdered,  please  ?” 

“ They  6ent  me  to  prevent  it,  ma’am,”  replied  the 
haughty  guard.  “Jump  in,  if  you  please.  Coach 
waits.” 

Five  miles  an  hour,  including  stoppages,  was  re- 
garded in  those  days  as  excellent  speed.  The  extra 
post-coach  disdained  such  creeping  ways,  and  had 
been  scarcely  three  hours  on  the  road  when  they 
approached  Ingatestone,  nearly  twenty  miles  from 
town. 

A long  hill,  however,  intervened,  and  the  sudden 
change  of  pace  aroused  the  dozing  travelers  to  the 
knowledge  that  they  were  crawling  up  an  ascent, 
lined  on  either  hand  by  a bank  and  woodland.  They 
were  within  a few  yards  of  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
when  a loud  exclamation  from  the  guard  startled 
every  body.  The  coach  gave  a rough  jerk  onward, 
as  if  the  horses  had  been  urged  to  sudden  speed. 
Then  came  a halt,  and  an  authoritative  voice : 

“ Fling  that  down !” 

Down  went  a blunderbuss  on  the  road.  It  was 
that  borne  by  the  formidable  guard.  He  had  snapped 
it,  honestly  enough,  at  the  speaker ; but  the  piece 
had  missed  fire,  the  robber’s  pistol  was  at  his  head, 
and  all  the  fire-weapons  in  the  world  could  not  have 
saved  his  skull. 

tVith  one  hand  the  robber  took  away  the  guard’s 
remaining  arms,  the  other  still  holding  the  pistol 
about  an  inch  from  his  eye.  There  was  a moment's 
pause : then  the  coach-door  was  opened,  and  a white 
hand,  sparkling  with  gems,  but  with  the  thumb 
black  as  ink,  was  extended  into  the  circle. 

“ Forgive  me ! Purses.  Quick,  you  please. 
The  mail  for  Ixmdon  is  coming.  Tou  know  very 
well  I can't  search  two  coaches  at  once.” 

A rapid  fumbling  ensued,  and  several  purses  were 
put  into  the  hand.  Then  commenced  a reluctant 
tugging  at  watches. 

■ • Keep  those ! Purses  only ! Now,  Sir !”  said 
the  highwayman,  touching  Haggerdorn. 

“ I have  not  a purse,  nor  much  of  moneys,"  re- 
plied Arthur,  “but — ” 

“ What's  that  in  your  hand?” 

“ Only  a—” 

“ A snuff-box.  I’ve  lost  my  own.  Toss  it  hith- 
er.” 

“ I’ll  die  first,”  said  the  boy. 

“Young fool!”  was  the  only  retort,  as  the  prac- 
ticed hand  made  one  swoop  into  the  coach  and  van- 
ished with  the  snuff-box.  “ Enough,  gentlemen ! 
A good  journey !” 

“Heaven  be  praised!”  ejaculated  the  nervous  lady. 

“Have  they  got  the  treasure,  you?”  inquired  a 
male  passenger  of  the  discomfited  guard. 

“No,  they  ain't  got  the  treasure,”  growled  the 
latter.  “ For  why  ? There  wa’n’t  none.  It  were 
a trap,  you  see.  The  treasure’s  gone  by  the  reg’lar 
coach.  And  the  robber  he  know’d  on  it.” 

“This  is  a paternal  government,”  said  the  pas- 
senger, dashing  up  the  window.  “Trap,  indeed! 
Baited  with  the  public !” 

Every  aggrieved  individual  feels  for  the  public. 

The  coach  was  in  tho  very  act  of  getting  into 
motion,  when — 

“Hold,  there!  Stop!”  was  shouted,  and  the 
Bteaming  horse  of  the  robber  reappeared  at  the 
coach  door.  The  glass  dropped,  as  if  it  knew  the 
touch  of  his  finger. 

“You— boy!  Where  did  you  6teal  this?”  he 
questioned,  roughly,  ilnustjng  forward  the  snuff- 
box. Digitizea  cy 


1 1 1 steal  not !”  said  Arthur,  indignantly.  “ Zey 
found  it  in — ” 

The  robber  seized  the  boy  by  the  collar,  and 
dragged  him  forward,  so  that  the  light  of  tho  coach- 
lamps  fell  full  upon  both  their  faces.  The  upper 
part  of  the  robber’s  face  was  covered  with  a black 
silk  mask. 

“You  are  .a  thief,  Sir,”  he  muttered.  “ I take 
1 you  into  my  custody.  Descend.  Do  you  hear  ?” 

| Arthur  was  powerless  in  the  man’s  gripe,  and 
was  i bilged  t < obey. 

“ Drive  on !”  said  the  robber,  leveling  his  pistol. 

The  coachman  lashed  his  horses,  and  young  Ilag- 
gerdorn  was  left  alone  with  his  captor. 

“ Follow  me,  boy,”  said  the  latter,  and,  il  you 
can  trust  a robber’s  word,  be  su.  you  shall  receive 
no  injury.  mua  sp  with  you,  and  this  is  tick- 
lish groun  Fallow  close.” 

H • touched  his  horse  with  the  spur,  and  sprang 
into  the  thicket,  Arthur  scrambling  over  the  bai-ior 
as  best  he  might.  Threading  the  copse  the 
crossed  a field  or  two,  entered  r n lane,  i 
passed  into  an  orchard,  and  stopp  before  a Jecen 
cottage.  Here  the  robber  dismounted,  and  allowing 
his  horse,  which  seemed  perfectly  at  ome,  to  seek 
tils  own  place  of  concealment,  conducted  Arthur 
into  the  ',ut.  A fire  was  smouldering  on  the  hearth. 
The  robber  flung  upon  it  a bundle  of  dried  furze, 
producing  a blaze  which  made  the  room  as  light  as 
day. 

“ Now,  answer  truly,  boy.  Where  did  you  get 
this  box  ?” 

Arthur  replied  that  it  had  been  found  in  a house 
in  Jerrnyn  Street,  left  there  by  nobody  knew  whom. 

“You  know.  Speak,  Sir,"  said  the  robber,  seiz- 
ing him  by  both  arms  with  force  which,  though 
gently  exerted,  seemed  to  paralyze  every  nerve. 

Arthur  hesitated.  . 

“ I can  guess,”  he  said. 

“Who?” 

“ Lord  Lob.” 

1 ‘ Lord  Beel  zebub ! These  are  the  arms  of— Who 
was  your  father,  boy?” 

“ I never  knew  him.” 

“ Your  mother?” 

“Dead.” 

The  robber  started. 

1 ‘ Dead !”  (He  drew  his  hand  slowly  across  his 
brow.)  “My  boy,  this  was  hers,  your  mother’s 
and  mine !” 

“Yours!” 

“ I am  Lord  Lob,  your  brother." 

Arthur  turned  white  as  ashes. 

“ And — and— ze  murder?”  he  gasped. 

“ The  murder,  lad  ?”  said  Lord  Lob,  showing  his 
white  teeth.  “ Be  more  particular.  Which  mur- 
der ? What  affair  concerned  you  ?” 

“ I mean — in  Jermyn  Street— the — ” 

“ Old  Iiumpage  ? Ha !” 

A light  dashed  across  the  casement.  Next  mo- 
ment the  door  was  dashed  in,  nnd  the  officer  Ar- 
mour, followed  by  half  a dozen  others,  flung  him- 
self boldly  on  the  Black-Thumb. 

Whether  the  latter  was  actually  confounded  by 
the  sudden  onslaught,  or,  at  once  comprehending 
the  hopelessness  of  escape,  purposely  forbore  resist- 
ance— certain  it  is  he  was  secured  without  difficulty 
—after  which,  Armour,  turning  to  Arthur  and  con- 
gratulating him  on  the  safety  of  his  person  and 
property,  requested  him  to  accompany  them  to  the 
house  of  the  magistrate,  a short  distance  off.  The 
young  man,  feeling  as  though  walking  in  a dream, 
assented,  and,  the  little  dwelling  having  undergone 
a rapid  search,  without  producing  any  tiling  of  a 
suspicious  nature,  the  party  s<-t  forth. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  demeanor  of  Lord  Lob  was  singular,  and 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  confusion  of 
Arthur’s  brain.  Since  his'  capture,  the  robber  had 
neither  turned  his  eyes  toward  his  brother,  nor  had 
he  addressed  a single  syllable  to  him  nor  to  any  one 
else.  Still  preserving  the  same  strange  silence,  he 
was  placed  before  Mr.  Thickles,  the  magistrate  of 
I ngatestone,  who  hail  apparently  Bat  up  to  that  un- 
wonted hour  in  the  expectation  of  such  a visitor. 
Several  of  the  coach -passengers  and  the  guard 
were  already  in  attendance;  and  so  eager  were 
these  good  folks  in  furthering  the  ends  of  justice 
that  Arthur’s  testimony  was  not,  for.  the  present, 
required.  The  examination  ended  with  the  com- 
mittal of  the  prisoner  on  the  charge  of  highway  rob- 
bery, the  magistrate  intimating  that,  by  express 
order  from  the  government,  he  would  not  be  sent 
to  the  county  prison,  but  to  London,  there  to  an- 
swer charges  of  a more  serious  nature. 

So  effectually,  in  fact,  was  Ldvd  Lob  compro- 
mised in  the  eve  of  the  law  through  many  a previ- 
ous exploit,  that  it  was  scarcely  deemed  necessary 
to  take  the  usual  measures  for  securing  his  convic- 
tion on  this  charge,  and  it  was  finally  settled  that 
all  the  outward-bound  witnesses,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Arthur  Haggerdorn,  who  evinced  no  kind 
of  reluctance  to  remain,  should  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed on  their  voyage. 

A chaise  was  then  ordered  to  convey  the  re- 
doubled prisoner  to  town,  and  Arthur  was  about  to 
follow  the  others  from  the  room  when  Armour 
touched  his  arm,  and  showed  the  snuff-box. 

‘ 1 Where, did  you  tell  me  you  got  this,  young  gen- 
tleman?” 

“ I tel.  you  not,"  replied  Arthur,  “ but  I do  now. 
Miss  Humpago  gave  it.” 

“Hah!”  said  Mr.  Armour.  “Yes?  Good- 
night, Sir Meant  you  to  be  him,  did  she  then, 

my  pretty  ?”  soliloquized  the  officer,  with  an  odd 
confusion  of  persons.  “Now  who’d  have  thought 
it?  Deep,  deep!” 

Arthur  found  a lodging  in  the  little  village  inn ; 
but  to  sleep  was  out  ol  the  question,  and  he  passed 
the  greater  part  of  the  cheerless  night  sitting  with 
his  bead  buried  in  his  hands,  a prey  to  that  com- 
plete despondency  which,  in  such  natures,  succeeds, 
on  a sudden  check,  to  the  highest  hope.  His  guid 
ing  star  had  fallen,  and  left  him  in  darkness.  Polly 
was  lost  to  him.  His  own  brother  was  probably 
her  father's  assassin.  He  himself  might  be  called 
upon  to  take  some  Bhare  in  the  convicting  testi- 
mony, and  this  officer  would  claim  the  rich  reward. 


I Mr.  Armour  and  Lord  Lob  rode  together  in  the 
I eliais  two  f the  former’s  satellites,  well  armed, 
seated  on  the  box,  and  four  others  trotting  merrily 
alongside.  There  was  no  apprehension  of  any  at- 
tempt at  rescue,  and  the  worthy  officer,  who  felt  tho 
continued  silence  act  painfully  upon  his  own  exhil- 
aration of  spirit,  did  his  utmost  to  cheer  and  lead 
hi  companion  into  discourse.  Th,  illustrious  pris- 
oner remained  inscrutable.  He  replied,  courteous- 
ly indeed,  but  curtly,  and  neither  smile  nor  retort 
rewarded  Mr.  Annour’s  exertions.  The  white  fine 
face  gazed  millions  of  miles  away,  and  tho  officer 
felt,  with  disgust,  that  he  was  no  better  company 
for  his  captive  than  an  indifferently-trained  baboon 
might  have  been  for  Socrates. 

Moreov  as  they  drew  near  London  in  the  early 
dawn,  an  expression  passed  at  intervals  over  the 
robber's  face,  which  went  near  to  a'  all  even  Ar- 
mour. Such  a look  it  was  that,  in  the  case  of  a 
wretche  woman  condemned  some  years  since  to 
die  for  many  murders,  all  but  sealed  the  watchers 
from  her  cell.  Frightful  throe  of  the  awakened 
spirit,  in  . Inst  despairing  effort  to  pierce  upward 
through  th  load  of  suffocating  crime  ! 

Sufficiently  cognizant  of  the  workings  of  the 
guilty  mind  to  form  some  idea  of  what  a • passing 
i rd  Lob’s,  Armour  resolved  to  make  attempt 
to  turn  it  to  account,  and,  accordingly,  began  in  an 
easy  tone  s 

“That  was  a nice  May-game  you  played  me,  my 
lord,  now  wasn’t  it?  But,  bless  my  body,  of  all 
the  queer  matters  you’ve  put  a hand  to,  that  what 
d'ye  call  it— yonder — J ermyn  Street  way — was  about 
the  queerest!  Whatever  your  folks  wanted  with 
that  old  chap,  bothers  me;  and  I don’t  mind  --lling 
you,  in  confidence,  it  did  bother  me.  We  gay  it 
up.  Soon  as  we  knew  for  certain  'twas  r plant  of 
yours,  up  we  gave  it . 4 It’s  just  one  of  his  games,  ’ 

says  the  governor,  ‘p’r’aps  for  fun.’  But  ther  ’s 
people  that  don’t  like  mystery  and,  I tell  you  what 
—no,  I won’t,  for  you  seem  o’  orts,  and  I,  ah, 
ah — ” concluded  Mr.  Armour,  “h  a yawn,  and 
sinking  back  -ul  his  comer. 

The  prisoner  turned,  and  looked  at  him  with 
something  of  his  old  humorous  expression. 

“ Out  with  it,  Henry,"  he  said. 

“ Come,  that’s  better,  my  lord.  That's  what  I 
like  to  see!”  rejoined  the  officer.  “You  and  me 
have  jogged  on  together  a good  many  years,  com- 
fortable, on  different  sides  of  the  way  to  be  sure. 
Now  you  win,  now  I.  Lots  of  doubles  you’ve  run 
upon  us,  but  we’ve  got  three-fifths  of  them  originals 
you  set  up  with,  and  now  we’ve  got  you,  so  that’s 
even.” 

14  Not  quite,”  said  the  prisoner. 

“ Now  what’s  the  use  of  your  contesting  that  ?” 
asked  the  officer,  as  if  rather  injured.  “You  might 
do  a deal  better  than  that.  Ah,  here  we  are  in  Lon- 
don. We  shall  soon  shake  hands,  my  lord — ” 

“Shall  we?  Then  push  on,  Henry,  my  boy, 
with  what  you  are  dying  to  say." 

“ Well,  here  it  is,  my  lord.  You  ain’t  a com- 
mon cracksman,”  sai.  the  officer,  deferentially;  “ I 
wouldn’t  be  so  rude  as  to  say  you  was.  Naturally, 
folks  like  to  know  something  of  your  ways  and  work- 
ings, and  wlmt  a man  like  you  meant  by  such  and 
such  things,  that  seemed  no  particular  good  to  any 
body.  There’s  nothing  the  public  pays  for  more 
sweetly  than  curiosity.  Bless  you,  they  don't  care 
what  they  pay  to  know  why’s  why ! Now  you're 
booked,  you’ll  have  letters  every  day,  perhaps 
bookys  and  billydoos,  but  all  wanting  to  know 
about  this,  that,  and  t’other.  You'll  want  a secre- 
taiy,  my  lord!” 

“Accept  the  post,  my  Henry,”  suid  Lord  Lob, 
leaning  back  wearily. 

“ I can’t,  Try  lord;  you’ve  no  confidence  in  me 
even  now,  when  it  don't  signify  this  pinch  of  snuff,” 
said  the  officer,  drawing  out  the  mysterious  box.  as 
if  abstractedly.  “Now,  for  example,  this  reminds 
me.  Here’s  a business,  which  don’t  matter,  for 
you’re  not  going  to  be  botl  icred  about  that.  Yet  the 
old  man’s  daughter  would  give — I declare  I don’t 
know  what  that  girl  wouldn’t  give — to  know  what 
went  of  her  father ! But  it’s  no  manner  of  use  your 
telling.  A thousand  pound,  nor  ten,  would  bo  no 
good  to  you.” 

What  does  she  offer?” 

“ As  if  you  didn’t  know,  my  lord !”  said  the  other, 
with  affected  disbelief. 

“ Suppose  me  ignorant,  Henry.  What  does  the 
young  lady  propose  ?” 

“ To  marry  the  man  who  finds  out  who  spirited 
away  her  father,  alive  or  dead.  And  her  fortune, 
which  is  her  own,  isn’t  less  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,”  said  Mr.  Armour,  almost  solemnly. 
“Now,  there's  a chance  in  a poor  lcllow’s  way !” 

There  was  a minute’s  profound  silence.  Then 
their  eyes  met.  The  prisoner  made  a slight  move- 
ment, that  might  be  interrogative,  with  his  head. 
Armour  shook  his. 

“Can’t  do  that,  noways,  my  lord;  but  I’ll  tell 
you  what,  if  there’s  anything  or  anybody  you  want 
looked  to  after  the — you  know,  I’ll  give  you  my 
bond  :or  five  thousand." 

* FA  think  o.  it,”  was  the  reply.  After  which 
not  another  word  was  exchanged  till  the  gloomy 
walls  of  Newgate  received  the  illustrious  prisoner. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Arthur  returned  to  London  within  a few  hours 
of  his  brother,  but  reeling  utterly  unable,  under  the 
changed  circumstances,  to  face  his  former  home,  en- 
gaged a small  lodging  in  Skinner  Street,  Snow  Hill, 
and  then  (in  accordance  with  directions  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  police)  walked  down  to  the  prison 
to  communicate  his  address.  Requested  to  walk 
into  the  governor’s  room  that  functionary  accosted 
him  in  a very  civil  tone. 

“You  are  claimed,  I understand,  Sir,”  he  re- 
marked, “ by  our  latest  arrival— a personage  but 
too  well  known— as  his  near  relation,  though  for 
many  years  a stranger.  Is  it  so?  Are  you  his 
brother  ?” 

Arthur  replied  that  he  had,  at  present,  no  other 
testimony  than  the  assertion  of  the  person  in  ques- 
tion ; but  that  he  was  well  aware  that  his  mother 
had  hud  a eon  older  than  himself,  of  whose  death 
she  had  never  received  assurance. 


“Nature,  at  all  events,  throws  In  her  evidence,” 
said  the  governor,  looking  steadily  at  him.  “ I 
have  seldom  seen  a more  extraordinary  resem- 
blance.” 

Then  adding  that  the  prisoner  had  requested  that 
his  brother,  and  he  only,  might  be  admitted  to  his 
cell,  he  committed  Arthur  to  the  charge  of  a turn- 
key, and  in  another  minute,  in  the  strongest  room 
in  the  prison,  the  two  brothers  stood  once  more  face 
to  face. 

“ Sit  down,  Arthur  Haggerdorn, ’and  make  your- 
self comfortable,”  said  Lord  Lob,  “and  don’t  inter- 
rupt me  so  long  as  you  understand,  for  you  speak 
'ii  odd  sort  of  lingo  for  a Briton.  We  are  quite 
alone  (no,  that  ellow’s  a dummy — stone-deaf),” 
glancing  at  •-  warder  ..ho  sat  in  a corner  of  the 
celL  “ So  you  needn’t  sing  out  if  I own  that  I am 
the  greatest  miscreant  that  ever  -courged  mankind. 
If  I could  only  tell  how,  when,  and  why,  I em- 
braced scoundrelism  as  a .ofession,  .t  might  be 
useful ; but  I can’t.  I was  flung  to  the  world  a 
little  lump  of  iniquity  md  my  soul  was  never 
scraped  from  its  begin  ing.  There's  a era eh  in  the 
crust  now,  or  you  wouldn't  be  ? ere  to  peep  into  it, 
take  your  oath  of  t!ia„ ! Our  father,  Lord  Hawk- 
weed,  was  a scoundrel  (I  beg  the  peerage’s  pardon) 
— a scoundrel,  I remark,  r poltroon,  and,  I »pe,  for 
his  own  sake,  a madman  too.  gave  me  bread, 
that's  true — not  mucli  ;vcn  of  that — lie  cheated  my 
mother — our  mother,  with  a mock-marriage  (you've 
no  chance  of  the  coronet,  my  boy !) — deserted  her ; 
very  likely  broke  her  heart.  How  the  devil,  with 

such  - fellow’s  blood  in  your  veins,  you  ever  esc 

I forgot  our  mother,  child,”  added  the  robber,  al- 
most apologetically,  as  he  .'  olf-extended  his  hand, 
then  instu n'ly  withdrew  it.  “But  time  presses; 
this  is  not  liat  I want  to  say.  You’re  in  love, 
boy.  That’s  enough.  Don  t answer.  In  love 
wit!  Miss  Jermyn  Street — what’s  her  name  ?—  Miss 
Humpage,  who  considers  me  the  murderer  of  her 
substantial  sire,  and  has  commissioned  you  to  track 
me  out  as  the  price  of  her  hand.  She  gave  you  that 
snuff-box  as  a talisman,  thinking,  I suppose,  that 
it  would  leap  from  your  pocket  at  the  owner’s  ap- 
proach ! How  did  she  know  that  box  belonged  to 
my  mother?” 

“ She  did  not  know  that,  nor  even  I that,”  said 
Arthur.  ‘ 4 My  mother  must  have  concealed  ze  box 
of  purpose.  Armour,  ze  officer,  said  it  had  been 
yours.” 

“Not  mine.  My  father’s,”  said  the  robber. 
“ However,  boy,  it  seems  you’ve  caught  me.  And 
n oio  ?’’ 

Arthur  gazed  wistfully  at  his  brother,  but  made 
no  reply. 

“Tell  her,” resumed  the  latter,  speaking  slowly, 

4 1 tell  her — I am  sorry  to  disappoint  you — Sony,  too, 
for  my  own  reputation,  for,  by  the  blood  of  all  the 
Hawkweeds  that  ever  poison  .d  air,  it  was  as  clever 
a thing  as  I can  remember ; but,  Arthur,  boy,  your 
own  hand  is  not  clearer  of  that  old  man’  blood  than 
mine.” 

“ God  be  praised !”  said  Arthur,  fervently. 

‘ 1 That’s  kind,  at  least,  since  it  may  c.  . you  your 
bride!”  remarked  Lord  Lob.  “I  owe  you  some- 
thing in  return,  my  boy.  Stay  a moment ; let  me 
think.”  (He  paused  for  a minute.)  “ If  this  Jer- 
myn Street  affair  were  the  work  of  any  London 
hand  I must  have  known  who  was  in  it.  No ; ’tis 
impossible.  Now,  there’s  a tidy  knot  of  Halifax 
boys — ’tis  much  their  style  of  work — pluck,  and 
finish.  But,  then,  Gaunter  would  have  been  down 
on  his  old  pals:  that  won’t  do.  Jilling  George,  of 
Liverpool?  Just  the  call.  Exactty  the  kind  of 
fancy-business  he  takes  to.  It’s  somo  foreign  game, 
Arthur,  rely  upon  it.  Now,  my  friend,  Jilling 
George  jobbers  Dutch  and  French  like  a magpie; 
there  must  have  been  much  to  arrange ; they  could 
have  gone  to  nobody  but  him.  ’Twao  Jilling 

George,  or  nobody Be  off  now,  boy,  and  come 

to  me  to-morrow  at  noon.” 

He  made  so  imperative  a gesture  that  Arthur 
was  fain  to  obey  without  a word;  and  returned, 
sadly  enough,  to  his  humble  lodging. 

News  at  that  period  was  neither  swift  nor  sure. 
Nevertheless,  the  inhabitants  of  twenty -seven 
Jermyn  Street  were  still  at  breakfast,  when  a ru- 
mor, dating  from  the  delivery  of  the  milk,  began  to 
circulate  in  the  house  that  the  past  night  had  been 
signalized  by  an  important  capture— no  less  than 
the  redoubted  chieftain  of  the  Black-Thumbs — 
while  tho  apparition  of  Mistress  Ascroft  at  her 
window,  making  wild  and  agitated  but  unintelligi- 
b.e  signs,  gave  a sort  of  color  to  the  further  report 
that  the  Harwich  road  had  been  the  scene  of,  and 
the  extra  post-coach  a sharer  in,  the  adventure. 

Presently  arrived  Mr.  Ilartshome  in  high  ex- 
citement. Yes.  It  was  true.  The  coach  had 
been  stopped  and  plundered,  the  guard  having  been 
first  disarmed.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  coward- 
ice of  the  passengers,  male  and  female,  who,  at 
sight  of  the  black  thumb,  permitted  themselves  to 
be  stripped  like  lambs,  until  one  of  the  party  (a 
very  young  man,  who  had  hitherto  been  unable  to 
disengage  his  aims  from  his  roquelaure)  leaped  from 
the  carriage,  flung  himself  upon  the  assailant,  and, 
though  dragged  through  a hedge  and  several  fields, 
succeeded  at  length  in  mastering  his  antagonist  and 
delivering  him  up  to  a mounted  patrol,  who  most 
opportunely  made  his  appearance. 

Great  as  was  the  difficulty  of  identifying  this  in- 
trepid champion  with  the  slight  and  delicate  young 
artist,  love  might  have  overcome  the  obstacle  had 
not  the  arrival  of  more  authentic  tidings  saved 
him  the  trouble.  A note  from  Sir  James  Polhill, 
without  especially  mentioning  Armour,  .announced 
the  capture  of  the  noted  robber  by  a party  of  police, 
detached  with  that  express  design. 

Then  passed  a long  and  anxi  ming,  unre- 

lieved by  further  news,  Polly  vandering  about,  ut- 
terly unable  to  devote  her  thought  to  any  of 
usual  occupations.  What  wrw  to  be  the  result. 
Was  Lord  Lob  in  reality  the  guilty  person  ? Hope 
less  as  was  the  unfortunate  man’s  situation,  woul 
he  not  surely  confess  ? The  conviction  of  the  au- 
thorities that  the  outrage  was  of  this  man’s  con- 
triving was  strong  as  ever,  and  Polly  herself  had 
learned  to  regard  it  as  a fact.  The  vengeance 
she  had  invoked  |«fas  about  to  descend.  Her  af- 
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Other’s  death  would  be  expiated.  And  then — the 
reward  ? 

Later  that  day  the  prisoner  requested  an  inter- 
view with  his  captor. 

Mr.  Armour,  who  had  taken  care  to  be  within 
easy  call,  hastened  to  the  prisoner. 

“ Henry,  you’re  an  ass,”  was  Lord  Lob's  greet- 
ing. “ It  won’t  do.  Stick,  my  boy,  to  th-  shop. 
You  understand  me  perfectly,  and  you’ll  take  my 
advice,  Henry,  because  you  can’t  help  it.  I en- 
tertain for  you  (it  grieves  me  to  think  won’t 
believe  it)  a sincere  professional  regard.  Had  par- 
tial fortune  placed  you  in  my  gang  you  would  short- 
ly have  been  a man,  Sir,  equal  to  myself — nobility 
excepted — in  every  quality  that  commands  the  re- 
spect and  obedience  of  energetic  practitioners  in 
the  higher  walks  of  that  art  which  gives  you  and 
your  fellows  bread.  You  might  have  bequeathed 
a reputation.  But  why  dwell  upon  lost  oppor- 
tunities ? As  1 was  saying,  I like  you,  and  I don’t 
mind  putting  i tolerable  thing  in  your  way,  though 
not  precisely  what  my  worthy  Hemy — misled  by 
a low  but  pardonable  ambition — proposed  to  him- 
self. He9r,  then,  my  friend.  We  Black-Thumbs 
knew  nothing  of  the  Humpage  plant.  It  was  a 
foreign  seed,  sewn,  impudently  enough,  in  my  par- 
terre. You  wronged  us,  Henry — but  the  injury  is 
lost  in  the  compliment — for,  by  my  coronet,  'twas 
a masterly  thing ! Now,  Sir,  I can  put  this  black 
thumb  upon  the  man  who  did  it,  and  I will." 

Armour’s  eyes  glistened,  and  h had  some  diffi- 
culty in  concealing  his  satisfaction ; but,  aware  that 
Lord  Lob,  when  in  a talking  mood,  especially  dis- 
liked interruption,  discreetly  held  his  peace. 

“This,  Henry,"  resumed  his  lordship,  ‘‘is  the 
business.  I will  point  out  the  individual  I speak 
of  to — to  the  Honorable  Arthur  Haggerdorn,  sec- 
ond son  of  the  Earl  of  Hawkweed,  brother,  that  is, 
to  your  humble  servant.  The  young  dog,  forget- 
ful of  his  noble  blood,  has  fallen  in  lovo  with  the 
plebeian  heiress  of  this  Humpage.  He  must  marry 
her,  good  Henry,  not  yon,  do  you  see  ? The  hopes 
of  Hawkweed  centre  in  him,  and  they  are  of  great- 
er import  than  the  promotion  of  a Jolly  redbreast 
like  thee.  Besides,  Henry,  you  know  too  much 
of  rascal  ways.  Once  admitted  among  the  swells, 
not  a man  of  them  would  be  safe.  But,  mark  me, 
on  the  day  the  Honorable  Arthur  Haggerdorn  mar- 
ries Miss  What-you-mav-call-it  Humpage,  Henricus 
Armorius  pockets  five  thousand  pounds.  Is  it  a 
bargain  ? If  so,  thy  fist,  Henry!  If  not,  go  thy 
ways,  and  say — say  truly — that  thou  hast  heard  the 
last  accents  from  the  lip  of  Lob.” 

Henry  knew  well  enough  that,  spite  of  the  af- 
fected bombast,  the  robber  was  in  earnest.  The  fist 
was  given. 

“ Imprimis  (that  is,  Henry,  in  the  first  place),  a 
pass  for  Bob  Caunter.  Let  him  be  with  me  this 
evening,”  resumed  the  prisoner. 

“Why,  you  know  it’s  impossible,  my  lord,  "cried 
Armour,  really  surprised.  “ He’s  wanted  over,  and 
over,  and  over  aga.n,  is  Bob.” 

“Let  the  want  stand  ‘over.’  /Want  him,  and 
must  hav  ■ him.  Get  the  pass.” 

“ Supposing  I did,  he  wouldn’t  come,”  replied  the 
officer,  reluctantly. 

“ Try  him,”  said  Lord  Lob. 

And  the  interview  concluded. 

The  prisoner  was  right.  Sir  James  Polhill,  on 
learning  the  substance  of  this  conversation  (bar 
that  portion  relating  to  finance),  readily  conceded 
the  pass.  Mr.  Caunter,  communicated  with  through 
a friendly  channel,  was  speedily  unearthed,  dis- 
guised. and  admitted  within  those  walls  it  had  been 
the  business  of  his  life  (after  crime)  to  avoid.  It 
was  curious  to  see  this  miscreant,  “clothed  on” 
with  his  one  virtue,  fidelity,  entering  the  tomb-like 
prison  with  the  step  of  a prince,  and  standing  be- 
fore his  doomed  captain  without  a shade  of  emo- 
tion, save  that  wliich  had  its  source  in  the  latter’s 
“ misfortune.” 

The  conversation,  conducted  in  the  thieves’ 
tongue,  was  brief  and  pithy,  and  may  be  concise- 
ly rendered  somewhat  as  follows : 

“ Blubbering,  old  boy?”  said  my  lord. 

“ (Do  a variety'  of  things  to)  my  eyes  if  I know 
what's  come  to  ’em  !”  replied  Mr.  Caunter,  affect- 
ing a delicate  surprise.  “ But  this  ain’t  a good 
thing  to  see.” 

“ My  love  ' i the  lads.  Bid  them  take  warning. 
Cut  the  ror.d.  It’s  low  and  bad.  I always  said  so, 
and  what  on  earth  prompted  me  to  that  high  toby 
touch  last  night,  top  me  if  I can  say ! I could  al- 
most feel  a hand  on  my  prad’s  bridle  dragging  him 
on.  No  matter.  Jilling  George  of  Liverpool." 

“ What  of  he  ?” 

“Wanted.” 

“Is  he  to  go?” 

“ Yes,  he  is.  Had  a good  spell.” 

“ That’s  true,  but — ” 

“ But  what?” 

“ Ti8  the  first  time — ever — you — we — ” 

“Split.  I know  it,”  said  his  leader,  fiercely. 
“ Bob,  he  did  me  an  ill’ turn  once.  Besides,  I’m  in- 
sulted. That  fellow  did  the  neatest  thing  of  the 
day,  here,  under  our  very  noses,  and  without  a ‘ By 
your  leave,  my  lord.’  It  has  been  the  business  of 
my  life  to  unite  the  recognized  courtesies  of  refined 
society  with  the  sterner  exigencies  of  our  profes- 
sion. ion  don’t  understand,  my  Bob.  To  put  it 
simply:  should  tee  have  cracked  a Liverpool  crib 
without  a word  to  Jilling  George  ? Bob,  he  goes. 
Tip  the  office.” 

“ Yen'  good,  said  Mr.  Caunter,  perfectly  resign- 
ed to  his  comrade’s  fate.  “ What  was  it  you  said 
he’s  wanted  about?” 

“Thing  in  Jermvn  Street — Humpage.  Go  you 
to  my  brother;  here’s  the  address.  Put  him  on  the 
trail.  If  he  finds  the  man,  he  marries  the  heiress. 
He’ll  reward.” 

“Hallo,  stop ! ITe'd  no  hand  in  it.” 

“Who?”  demanded  Lord  Lob. 

“Jilling  George.” 

“ Pshaw ! ’tis  no  one  else.” 

“ Jnst  what  I was  going  to  say.” 

“ What  ?r 


“ Tisn’t  nobody^lse.”.  . 

“ Neither  George1  hot!  fcjifip3y  ellie?  You  don’t 
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“ Yes,  I do.” 

The  two  robbers  looked  at  each  other  for  a mo- 
ment, then  burst  into  a fit  or  laughter  that  almost 
infected  the  deaf  “dubsman.” 

“ Since  when  have  you  known  this,  Bob  ?”  asked 
Lord  Lob. 

“Week  past.” 

“Can you  put  your  hand  upon  him ?” 

“ Know  the  doss-ken"  (lodging). 

“All  right.  Go  to  my  brother,  tell  him  every 
thing,  as  you  would  to  me,  and  say  I bade  you  trust 
him  for  reward — and — and  good-by,  Bob,  my  boy.” 

“Oh,  captain ! here’s  a—”  began  Bob,  relapsing 
into  tenderness. 

“ Vamoos,  boy,”  said  Lord  Lob,  hastily.  “The 
dubsman’s  scran’s  coming.  Remember,  your  cap- 
'■  ain  was  neither  buzz  -gl oak,  chaun ter  - cull,  nor 
sneaksman ; never  foxed,  nor  mooched,  fit  cocum, 
nor  faked  a fadge,  nor  will  he  be  at  last  lagged  for 
a ramp ! The  worst  the  patterer  round  the  Govern- 
ment sign-post  can  say  will  be  that  Lord  Lob  was  a 
leary  gloak,  and  even  that  his  noble  blood  demand- 
ed. Wherefore,  Robert,  stow  whids,  tip  the  jigger- 
dubber  a tusheroon,  clench  daddies,  and  bing  awast, 
my  ben  cull.” 

Translated  from  what  may  be  called  (at  that  pe- 
riod) the  language  of  Tyburnia  into  modern  Bel- 
gravian,  the  chieftain’s  farewell  might  be  rendered 
thus: 

“You  may  retire,  my  friend.  The  turnkey’s 
evening  meal  is  about  to  arrive.  Recollect  that 
your  leader  was  neither  an  appropriator  of  loose 
cash,  a writer  of  libelous  and  immoral  songs,  nor  a 
petty,  cowardly  shop-lifter.  He  never  swindled, 
nor  sponged  upon  his  neighbors,  fought  backward- 
ly,  nor  lched  a farthing.  The  worst  those  street 
biographers  who  throng  about  the  gallows  can  say 
will  be  that  Lord  Lob  was  a remarkably  well-dress- 
ed individual,  a circumstance  perfectly  consonant 
with  his  high  birth.  Wherefore,  Robert,  talk  no 
more,  hand  the  turnkey  a crown,  shake  hands,  and 
begone,  my  good  fellow.” 


THE  HEART  OF  MIRIAM  CLYDE. 

The  sun  went  down,  and  the  moon  came  up. 
Miriam  Clyde  saw  both  from  the  room  where  she 
was  sitting.  It  was  a long  wing  running  out  into 
the  pleasant  garden  at  the  north  of  the  house,  with 
three  windows  opening  to  the  east,  and  one  great 
bay-window  to  the  west,  each  side  of  which  were 
Miriam's  favorite  books,  in  alcoves  fashioned  for 
them  in  the  wall.  The  quaint  room  had  been  built 
for  her  by  her  father  — a birthday  gift  from  an 
always  lavish  hand.  Every  inch  of  it  was  her  | 
own  taste,  from  the  dainty  carpet  and  delicate  pa-  ■ 
per,  to  the  queer -shaped  tables,  the  quaint  desk, 
the  pictures,  and  the  bijouterie.  The  Clytie  looking 
out  of  the  corner,  with  steadfast  eyes  and  the  beauty 
of  a dream  on  the  brow  of  marble,  was,  somebody 
said,  Miri  ’s  household  god,  to  whom  she  did  hom- 
age in  some  strange  pagan  fashion  of  her  own. 

She  certainly  loved  the  room  and  all  its  belong- 
ings. She  had  passed  many  dreaming,  happy,  soli- 
tary days  there— for  hers  was,  in  some  senses,  a 
lonely  life.  Father  and  mother  she  had ; but  her 
father  was  president,  or  superintendent,  or  in  some 
way  the  master-spirit  of  long  lines  of  railroad,  and 
passed  his  time  in  mysterious  journeys,  whose  only 
apparent  result  was  disturbing  his  family  by  a mid- 
night arrival  two  or  three  times  a week.  Her  mo- 
ther. from  chronic  headaches,  was  intensely  nervous, 
and  had  a Southern  desire  to  be  let  alone.  So 
Miriam  found  that  charm  in  books  and  solititdo  that 
so  many  other  girls  find  in  a cheerful  home  circle. 

So  many  phases  of  feeling  had  come  to  her  in  her 
pleasant  room : and  there,  this  afternoon,  love  had 
sought  her  out.  Hammond  Vinton  had  found  her 
there,  and  told  her  the  long-cherished  secret  of  his 
heart.  She  had  accepted  him — that  was  at  mid- 
afternoon—and  then  she  had  made  him  leave  her 
alone,  and  had  sat  there  ever  since,  through  the  sun- 
setting and  the  moon-rising,  wondering  and  doubt- 
ing over  what  she  had  done. 

She  had  no  ‘definite  idea  whether  she  him 
or  not.  Ignorant  she  wa&  of  the  wor  <’  and  the 
world’s  wavs — most  ignorant  of  all  ol  her  vn  heart. 
She  could  make  no  excuse  to  herself  for  promising 
to  marry  this  first  lover  of  hers,  except  because  he 
had  asked  her.  She  had  found  his  friendship  ploas- 
ant.  What  his  love  would  be  she  could  not  yet  tell. 
She  began  to  think  it  was  an  experiment  she  did  not 
care  to  try.  There  would  be  something  fearful,  it 
seemed,  in  belonging  no  more  to  herself,  but  to  an- 
other— giving  that  other  a right  to  thoughts  and 
fancies  as  well  as  heart-beats. 

She  rose  at  last,  bewildered  with  thinking,  and 
threw  open  her  window.  She  looked  out  into  the 
August  night,  restless,  odorous,  pulsing  with  stars. 
The  fragrance  from  her  heliotrope  bed  stole  up  to 
her.  It  was  an  hour  which,  all  together — stars, 
low  wind,  mystical  flower -fragrance — she  would 
never  forget.  It  seemed  to  her  that  her  heart  came 
out,  and  stood  like  another  being  beside  her.  She 
began  to  know  it  better.  She  saw  what  its  power  of 
loving  was ; how  much  it  held  of  vague,  ungathered 
sweetness.  Then  she  tried  to  think  what  claim 
Hammond  Vinton  had  to  be  its  monarch. 

He  was  handsome,  certainly,  in  a careless,  neg- 
ligent, graceful  fashion  of  his  own.  She  could  see 
him  as  plainly  as  if  he  stood  there  in  the  moonlight. 
The  vigorous,  well-knit  figure ; the  bold  brow  and 
dark  hair ; the  eyes  resolute  and  clear,  to  her  only 
very  tender;  the  proud  features;  the  clearly-cut 
mouth,  with  a little  haughtiness  in  its  expression 
which  the  dark  mustache  did  not  conceal — a gentle- 
man in  all  lights.  Yet  what  else  was  he?  Had  he 
any  purpose  in  life— any  strong  fibre  of  manhood  ? 
What  was  ho  ready  to  do  and  dare  ? Hid  his  gifts 
and  graces  do  any  good?  What  had  he  that  he 
would  carry  with  him,  when  his  summons  came, 
out  beyond  stars  and  clouds  into  the  Everlasting’ 
presence  ? 

That  was  not  all.  The  one  great  question,  which 
constantly  asked  itself  over  again,  was,  did  she  love 
him? 

She  had  a girl’s  notions  about  love — a dreaming 


life.  She  had  exaggerated  love’s  sweetness  to  her 
fancy;  had  thought  of  it  so  long  as  some  new. 
strange  revelation,  instant  and  undoubted  as  a new 
birth ; and  now  had  it  come,  and  was  this  all  ? She 
grew  momently  more  and  more  dissatisfied,  until  at 
last  she  resolved  to  take  the  shears  of  Fate  into  her 
own  hands,  and  cut  away  a few  threads  from  the 
web  that  had  been  woven  about  her. 

She  expected  her  father  home  that  night,  and  had 
given  her  lover  leave  to  see  him  in  the  morning. 
That  must  not  be.  Till  she  was  more  certain  of 
her  own  heart  he  must  not  ask  her  of  her  father. 
She  would  tell  him  all  she  felt;  and  then,  if  he 
would  not  take  no  for  his  answer,  he  must  wait  a 
little  and  give  her  time.  Having  settled  matters 
thus,  she  handed  back  Fate’s  scissors,  shut  out  he- 
liotrope scent,  ’right  air,  stars,  and  moonlight,  and 
went  up  stairs  t her  maiden  chamber. 

Being  on  the  watch  next  day,  she  contrived  to 
meet  Vinton  in  the  hall,  and  take  him  to  her  own 
parlor,  before  he  had  had  time  to  ask  for  Mr.  Clyde. 
He  saw  something  in  her  eyes  that  boded  him  little 
pleasure ; and  before  she  spoke  r.t  all  h had  steeled 
himself  to  bear  what  was  coming,  and  made  up  his 
mind  how  to  meet  it. 

She  told  him  all  her  thoughts  of  the  night  before, 
with  that  innocent,  unconscious  child’s  manner  of 
hers ; dealing  blows,  it  seemed,  with  an  iron  mace, 
and  fancying  she  held  only  a feather.  There  were 
a good  many  words,  but  all  their  meaning  was  in- 
el  ded  In  the  one  declaration  that  she  did  not  think 
she  loved  him  enough  to  be  engaged  to  him. 

He  heard  her  through,  silently ; then  looked  at 
her  with  grave,  pained  eyes,  but  with  unchanged 
tenderness  in  his  face,  and,  when  he  spoke,  with 
unchanged  sweetness  in  his  voice. 

“Iam  sorry,  Miriam;  but  if  that  is  your  delib- 
erate thought  I can  not  complain.  I dare  not  urge 
you  against  your  own  heart;  for  to  be  engaged 
when  you  felt  that  you  did  not  love  me  enough 
would  be  as  bad  for  me  as  for  you.  I am  not  cool 
enough  of  nature  to  be  happy  with  a woman  of 
whose  heart  I was  not  certain.” 

It  had  not  been  so  difficult,  after  all,  to  make  him 
take  no  for  his  answer.  She  had  expected  passion- 
ate reproaches,  vehement  persuasions.  She  was  to- 
tally unprepared  for  this  unaltered  dignity,  this 
calm  composure.  She  began  to  think  she  had 
known  very  little,  after  all,  of  the  real  Hammond 
Vinton.  A new  respect  began  to  spring  up  for  him, 
as  his  manner  gave  her  the  impression  of  deeps  in 
his  nature  that  she  had  not  fathomed.  With  sud- 
den timidity  she  faltered, 

“You  will  not  let  this  make  us  strangers,  when 
we  have  been  friends  so  long?” 

Again  the  sad,  kind  look,  the  forbearing  smile. 

“ You  do  not  understand  me,  Miriam,  if  you  think 
it  possible  for  me  to  give  uplhe  happiness  of  your 
friendship  bedtuse  of  an  honesty  which  I know  to 
be  genuine,  and  for  which  1 honor  you.  If  I hoped 
for  more  than  you  can  give,  it  was  my  misfortune, 
let  me  bear  •«  ” 

It  was  of  him,  she  thought,  so  com-  i 

pletely  to  ignore  the  one  fact  for  which  she  could 
not  cease  to  hold  herself  to  blame — the  having  ac- 
cepted him,  not  knowing  her  own  mind,  the  day 
before : very  noble  to  pass  that  by,  and  thank  her 
for  an  honesty  which  had  been  so  tardy.  Yet  some- 
how in  her  secret  heart  she  was  not  quite  satisfied. 
She  began  to  wonder  whether  he  had  indeed  loved 
her  so  well  as  he  said  yesterday,  or  whether  he  too 
had  been  betrayed  into  an  enthusiasm  which  his 
after-thought  did  not  sustain. 

He  did  not  stay  very  long — did  not  linger,  as  he 
used,  to  read  a little,  or  to  get  her  to  sing  to  him. 
She  felt  that,  after  all,  there  was  going  to  be  a dif- 
ference. Something  was  gone  from  the  frank  free- 
dom of  their  friendship : would  it  ever  come  back  ? 

She  could  have  cried  about  it  like  a grieved  child ; 
but  just  then  her  mother  sent  for  her  to  get  ready 
for  a drive  to  town:  one  of  the  prolonged  shopping 
expeditions  with  which  it  was  Mrs.  Clyde’s  custom 
to  alternate  her  headaches. 

It  was  a tedious  day.  Miriam  was  not  in  a mood 
to  study  the  respective  merits  of  green  and  blue,  or 
to  decide  between  taffetas  and  moire  antique.  She 
found  the  light  in  the  stores  bad.  She  was  sure  the 
smart  shopmen  had  an  extra  curl  in  their  hair,  an 
extra  glass  on  their  linen ; were  more  ostentatiously 
civil  and  disagreeably  polite  than  ever.  She  went 
home  at  night  weary,  and  experienced  relief  in 
finding  that  her  father  had  gone  away  again,  and 
her  mother  was  tired  enough  to  go  to  bed.  She 
was  at  liberty  to  be  alone. 

Again,  as  before,  she  opened  the  window  of  her 
room  and  looked  out  into  the  night.  She  had  need 
of  its  coolness,  its  sympathetic  silence.  Last  night 
she  had  asked  heiself  whether  she  loved  Hammond 
Vinton  enough  to  marry  him.  Now  her  question 
was  whether  she  were  glad  that  their  newly-formed 
engagement  had  been  broken  off.  Now,  as  then, 
she  wondered  whether  she  had  been  too  hasty. 

The  way  in  which  he  had  received  her  decision 
uad  somehow  changed  her  estimate  of  him.  Some 
reserved  power  must  be  the  secret  of  his  kind  calm- 
ness—for,  now  she  though'  it  all  over,  Bhe  could 
not  doubt  his  love.  Sb  remembered  what  he  had 
said  only  a day  ago — the  tender,  passionate  words 
that  had  reveale'’  his  heart.  They  carried  with 
them  sure  conviction  of  his  truthfulness,  and  he 
could  not  have  changed  already.  She  was  forced 
to  solve  the  mystery  by  the  key  which  his  own 
words  gave  her.  His  nature  was  too  intense  to 
bear  any  coldness  or  uncertainty.  It  was  not  so 
much  that  he  was  too  proud  to  sue  as  that  a love 
so  tardily  y ielded  would  not  satisfy  him.  Of  course 
he  was  right.  Certainly  sh  did  not  love  him 
enough,  or  she  would  never  have  doubted  the  night 
l»efore.  It  must  be  all  for  '-he  best. 

And  so,  trying  to  be  glad  and  thankful  for  her 
release,  yet  not  altogether  captivated  by  freedom, 
again  she  shut  out  flower-fragrance  and  night  air, 
starlight  and  moonlight,  and  went  up  stairs. 

It  was  a whole  week  before  she  saw  Vinton  again. 
She  had  never  missed  him  so  much  before,  though 
he  had  often  staid  away  as  long.  When  lie  came 
at  length  it  was  ‘.o  find  half  dozen  guests  before 
him  in  the  drawing-room— friends  whom  the  lovely 
August  moon  had  tempted  out  to  “ ""  " 
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There  was  no  opportunity  to  see  him  alone.  The 
communication  he  had  come  on  purpose  to  make, 
with  a secret  wish  to  see  how  she  would  take  it, 
had  to  be  shared  with  others.  He  was  going  to 
the  seat  of  war.  A commission  had  been  offered 
him,  and,  ns  he  was  living  an  idle  life  just  then,  he 
had  felt  that  he  had  no  right  to  refuse  it.  This  was 
a good-by  visit,  for  he  was  to  march  next  day. 

When  he  went,  the  temptation  to  step  into  the 
hall  with  him  was  irresistible.  Her  mother  was  in 
the  drawing-room,  so  there  was  no  positive  rude- 
ness in  slipping  out  for  just  the  good-by  word  she 
craved. 

“ We  do  part  friends — you  are  sure  ?”  with  hand 
upon  bis  arm  and  beseeching  eyes  raised  to  his  face. 

He  was  but  mortal,  and  he  loved  her.  He  bent 
over  her  suddenly,  and  pressed  one  long  kiss  on  her 
lips,  whose  despairing  tenderness  thrilled  strangely 
down  to  the  very  depths  of  her  heart.  But  he  only 
said: 

“Good-by,  my  friend.  We  are  friends,  and  I 
know  you  will  not  forget  to  put  my  name  sometimes 
among  those  you  pray  for.” 

Only  that,  and  he  was  gone.  What  meant  that 
wrench  at  her  heart-strings  ? Had  she  cared  more 
for  him,  after  all,  than  she  had  thought?  There 
was  no  use  in  self-questioning.  She  went  back  to 
her  guests,  and’sang  and  played  merry  tunes  for 
them.  Jest  and  repartee  sparkled  on  her  lips,  her 
eyes  filled  with  a brilliant  light,  a color  born  of  her 
reckless  mood  flamed  on  her  cheeks.  When  they 
went  away  they  all  said  how  gay  Miriam  had  grown, 
and  how  handsome — a little  heartless,  though.  Such 
friends  as  every  body  knew  she  had  been  with  Ham- 
mond Vinton ; and  now  to  see  her  take  his  going 
away  just  as  coolly  as  if  he  were  about  to  start  on  a 
pleasure  trip  to  Saratoga. 

If  they  could  have  seen  her  when  at  last  she  was 
all  alone ! For  one  thing  she  was  thankful.  It 
had  not  been  his  disappointment  in  her  that  had 
sent  him  away.  The  very  day  he  first  asked  for 
her  love  he  had  spoken  of  going,  and  talked  of  how 
much  rather  he  would  leave  her  his  wife — his  own, 
so  that  if  any  thing  happened  she  would  come  to 
him.  . She  had  thought  little  about  his  words  then ; 
for  he  was  not  of  a kind — the  handsome,  indolent 
fellow — from  whom  it  seems  natural  to  expect  self- 
sacrifice.  Now  she  saw  how  much  in  earnest  he 
had  been.  Perhaps  if  he  had  found  her  alone,  and 
asked  again  for  her  love,  the  result  would  have  been 
different.  No  matter  for  speculations.  The  hour 
was  over.  If  she  had  let  her  one  splendid  possibil- 
ity of  happiness  go  by  her,  it  would  be  idle  to  seek 
it  again,  even  with  tears.  And  perhaps  all  was  for 
the  best.  She  certainly  had  not  been  sure  that  she 
loved  him. 

Still  she  grew  a little  paler  through  those  autumn 
months  that  followed.  She  read  the  papers  anx- 
iously. Battle  rumors  dismayed  her  as  they  had 
never  done  before.  She  was  not  gloomy,  however. 
Once  th-ri  she  had  read  the  news,  and  found  no  ac- 
cident to  any  one  she  knew,  she  was  ready  to  be  a 
more  entertaining  and  devoted  daughter,  a kinder 
friend  than  in  the  days  of  her  careless  happiness. 
It  may  be  that  a certain  secret  sorrow  of  her  own 
soften  d her  heart — a sorrow  unconfessed  even  to 
herself,  until,  at  last,  tidings  came  which  taught  her 
self-knowledge. 

Winter  had  gone  by,  and  the  battle  news  came 
with  the  spring  days.  A field  won ; but,  wounded 
and  dying,  a long,  ghastly  list  of  brave  heroes — ev- 
ery name  piercing  some  heart  with  a pang  sharp  as 
a sword-thrust.  Among  the  names,  his.  Wound- 
ed severely,  Captain  Hammond  Vinton.  Suddenly 
the  truth  grew  plain.  If  he  died  the  sun  of  her 
life  would  set  in  his  grave,  and  she  must  walk  on 
in  the  night  till  the  dawn  of  an  eternal  morning. 

She  could  not  go  to  him.  She  had  no  right; 
and  there  was  no  way  in  which  she  could  get  spe- 
cial tidings.  Would  he  live  or  die  ? How  slowly 
the  days  went  by  I How  she  questioned  if  every 
morning  sun  shone  upon  his  living  face ! How  she 
longed  to  know  of  every  sunset  whether  its  red  rays 
fell  athwart  his  grave ! If  he  could  only  live  1 
She  thought  she  could  bear  that  he  should  never 
forgive  the  past — that  he  should  be  nothing  to  her 
any  more — if  only  she  could  know  that  he  was  in 
the  same  world ; hear  his  voice  sometimes ; some- 
times look  into  his  eyes. 

Six  weeks  went  by,  six  weeks  of  suspense,  and 
uncertainty,  and  weary  waiting.  If  she  had  been 
his  wife  or  his  betrothed,  so  that  she  could  have 
gone  to  him  and  nursed  him,  it  would  have  been 
easier.  It  was  the  being  shut  out  from  all  chance 
of  helping  him  or  hearing  from  him  that  was  half 
killing  her. 

There  came  at  last  a night  .n  June  when  she  was 
alone  in  her  northern  room.  She  had  been  think- 
ing the  past  over — all  his  words,  and  all  hers — how 
she  had  thrown  away  his  love.  It  was  her  nightly 
penance.  She  grew  fevered  and  restless,  and  she 
sat  down  by  her  western  window  and  leaned  out 
toward  the  flowers  which  perfumed  the  June  night 
with  their  sweet  odors.  She  did  not  hear  her  door 
open.  She  started  when  she  felt  a touch  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  turned  around  to  see  Hammond  Vin- 
ton standing  there,  his  face  pale  as  death,  his  figure 
attenuated,  one  sleeve  empty  at  his  side,  and  only 
the  old  smile  curving  his  mustached  lip  to  tell  her 
it  was  not  his  wraith. 

She  was  too  weak  to  bear  such  a surprise.  The 
color  fled  from  face  and  lips,  and  she  sank  helpless 
and  white  as  a wreath  of  snow  at  the  feet  of  the 
returned  soldier. 

He  called  for  no  assistance,  only  drenched  her 
with  the  contents  of  an  odor-casket  on  the  table. 
Presently  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  met  a glance 
which  thrilled  her  heart  with  a new  hope  of  for- 
giveness. 

“ Do  you  love  me  now  ?”  he  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“ Enough  to  be  engaged  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And  you  are  ready  to  take  a husband  with  one 
arm,  whom  you  would  not  have  when  he  had  two  ? ” 

“ Yes,  you  will  be  easier  to  manage." 

- Then,  wjth  tearful  eyes  and  low  tones, 

J Htllahro®  Wow  much  I wanted  you  by  finding 
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HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

A farmer,  morn  celebrated  for  hie  fine  stock  than  a 
good  education,  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  an  agricultural 
society  In  regard  to  entering  his  animals  for  the  premium 
offered,  and  added,  as  a postscript,  as  follows : “Also  enter 
me  for  the  best  jackass.  I am  sure  of  a premium." 

“ I see,"  said  Mrs.  Partington,  the  other  day,  “ that  a 
great  many  of  the  officers  of  our  army  are  following  the 
advice  I used  to  give  to  my  dear  husband,  and  I am  glad 
to  see  it.  I read  every  day  in  the  papers  about  Captain 
So-and-so’s  resignation.  Now  I don't  know  what  trouble 
they  may  have  hud,  but  ’tie  a blessed  thing  to  be  resigned. 
My  poor  Partington  used  to  suffer  from  something  that  he 
called  a want  of  congeniality  in  my  nature  for  him.  I 
couldn’t  make  out  exactly  what  he  meant,  but  1 looked  in 
the  Dictionary,  and  found  that  congeal  means  to  freeze ; 
fo  I suppose  I was  a little  too  warm-hearted  for  him,  and 
the  poor  man  wanted  me  to  be  kind  o’  stiff  and  icy.  I 
used  to  tell  him  to  be  resigned  to  his  lot,  but  he  couldn’t 
seem  to  make  up  his  mind  to  it;  if  he  had  I should  have 
been  so  tickled  I expect  I should  have  put  his  resignation 
in  the  papers  same  as  folks  do  nowadays.  I felt  kind  o’ 
bad  when  Partington  died,  but  the  parson  told  me  to  be 
resigned;  nnd  when  I found  he  had  left  me  and  Ike  com- 
fortably well  to  do  in  the  world,  I felt  resignation  more  and 
more  every  day,  and  hope  these  army  officers  are  all  en- 
joying the  same  great  blessing." 

GOOD  ADVICE  TO  EVERY  BODY. 

If  wisdom’s  ways  you  wisely  seek. 

Five  thingB  observe  with  care: 

Of  whom  you  speak— to  whom  you  speak, 

And  how— and  when — and  whore. 

A farmer,  who  occasionally  accommodated  a neighbor 
with  a flitch  of  bacon  at  the  killing  season,  being  applied 
to  as  usual,  replied,  “I  hanna'  yet  made  up  my  mind 
whether  I shall  kill  myself  this  year,  or  take  a side  of  my 
father.” 

“ When  I am  in  pecuniary  difficulties,”  said  a pensive 
bankrupt,  “mygarden,my  flowers,  all  fresh  and  sparkling 
in  the  morning,  console  my  heart."  “ Indeed  1"  asked  his 
sympathizing  friend.  “ I should  have  thought  they  would 
remind  you  of  your  trouble,  for,  like  your  bills,  they  are 
all  over  dew.” 

A smooth  sea  never  made  a skillful  mariner.  Neither 
do  uninterrupted  successes  qualify  a man  for  usefulness 
or  happiness.  The  storms  of  adversity,  like  the  storms  of 
the  sea,  arouse  the  faculties  and  incite  the  invention,  pru- 
dence, skill,  and  fortitude  of  the  voyager. 


Smith  made  an  assertion  to  Jones.  Jones  replied  that 
was  a confounded  lie — kely  story.  Smith  firat  started,  nnd 
then  blandly  requested  Jones  to  be  kind  enough  to  place 
his  syllables  closer  together  upon  the  next  occasion. 


He  who  gives  up  is  soon  given  up;  and  to  consider  our- 
selves of  no  use  is  the  almost  certain  way  to  become  use- 
less. 


A philosophic  and  self-possessed  ship  captain  was  pass- 
ing through  a church-yard  at  midnight,  when  a sheeted 
ghost  rose  up  behind  a tombstone,  and  approached  him 
with  menacing  gestures.  The  ancient  mariner  coolly 
raised  his  stick  and  gave  him  a crack  over  the  head,  ask- 
ing him  “ what  he  meant  by  being  out  of  hiB  grave  at  so 
late  an  hour?” 

An  elderly  gentleman,  traveling  in  a stage-coach,  was 
amused  by  a constant  fire  of  words  between  two  ladies. 
One  of  them,  at  last,  kindly  inquired  if  their  conversation 
did  not  make  his  head  ache,  when  he  answered  with  a 
great  deal  of  naivetd,  “No  ma'am,  I’ve  been  married 
twenty-eight  years.” 


The  other  day  a gentleman  holding  an  official  position. 


Artful  Dodging — Master : “ Whaur  was  the  text  the 
day,  Jock?"  Apprentice:  “I  dinna  ken— I was  owre 
lang  o’  gaun  in."  Master:  “ What  was  the  conclusion?" 
Apprentice:  “I  dinna  ken — I cam'  oot  afore  he  was 
done."  Master:  “What  did  he  say  about  the  middle  o't, 
then?"  Apprentice:  “I  dinna  ken— I sleepit  a’  the 
time." 


While  we  are  writing  a little  fellow  opposite  our  win- 
dow is  stealing  a plank  from  a fence:  living  lias  become 
so  high  he  is  trying  to  get  Ills  board  for  nothing. 

The  most  important  is  the  first  -conn  both  in  the  Bpring 
of  the  year  and  in  the  married  state ; nearly  all  the  oth- 
ers are  likely  to  come  from  the  same  quarter. 

A married  lady  found  her  two  sons  quarreling,  and,  in 
hopes  of  putting  an  end  to  their  difference-*,  uttered  the 
following:  “Yon  young  rascals,  if  you  don’t  desist  di* 
rectly  I’ll  tell  both  y ur  fathers.” 

A countryman  being  a witness  in  a court  of  justice,  was 
asked  by  the  counsel  if  he  was  born  in  wedlock.  “No, 
Sir,”  answered  the  man;  “I  was  born  in  Lincolnshire." 


A paper  speaks  of  a man  “ who  died  without  the  nid  of  a 
physician.”  Such  instances  of  death  are  exceedingly  rare. 

Innate  Goodness.— Wli at  the  world  Vcalis  “ innate 
goodness"  is  very  often  a full  stomach,  and  what  it  terms 
vice  is  quite  as  frequently  an  empty  bread-baBket. 


A writer  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine,  speaking 
of  the  poor  of  Ireland,  says:  “Many  thousands  of  them 
were  often  destitute  of  the  only  food  they 


“ Isaac,”  said  Mrs.  Partington  to  her  nephew.  “ when 
you  euter  the  state  of  alimony,  choose  a voracious  and 
well-uniformed  young  woman.  Then,  my  dear,  your  love 
will  be  infernal  and  your  posterity  certain.”  Ike  looked 
exceedingly  solemn,  and  proceeded  to  put  molasses  on  the 
door  knobs. 


iv  articles  to  old  ones — the  new- 


A young  man  who  has  recently  taken  a wife  says  he  did 
not  find  it  half  so  hard  to  get  married  as  he  did  to  get  the 
furniture. 


Hadji  Sidi  Beni  Assand,  on  the  return  voyage  to  Mad- 
ras, after  his  pilgrimage,  was  caught  in  a terrible  storm, 
nnd  recollecting  that  he  had  violated  Mohammedan  law 
by  indulging  in  swine’s  flesh  on  a particular  occasion,  lie 
made  a flue  confession,  and  prayed  for  a cessation  of  the 
storm.  All  was  in  vain;  the  storm  raged  on;  and  the 
Hadji,  losing  his  temper  and  piety,  pettishly  exclaimed, 

What  a fuss  about  a little  pork  I” 

A club-boat  has  just  been  built  which  is  so  nicely  poised 
that  the  rowers  are  obliged  to  part  their  hair  in  the  middle 
to  keep  their  balance. 

If  you  ever  become  so  sick  that  yon  can't  keep  any  thing 
on  your  stomach  try  a mustard  plaster,  that  will  stick 


A gentleman,  whose  father  had  been  hanged,  was  a 
customed  to  say  of  him — “He  died  suddenly  upon  a pla 
form  at  a large  public  meeting.” 


Mr.  Day  advertises  the  loss, 
will  succeed  in  finding  him ; I 
day,”  he  doesn’t  see  why  evei 
dog. 


A Dutchman  being  called  upon  to  give  a toast,  said: 
‘‘Here  ish  to  de  heroes  what  fit,  pled,  and  died  at  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run— of  which  I am  one." 

The  New  Gun The  “ Infant  Prince,"  the  six-pounder. 


Politeness  is  like  an  air-cushion ; there  may  be  nothing 
in  it,  but  it  eases  jolts  wonderfully. 


Some  time  since  a person,  more  ingenious  than  scrupu- 
lous, paid  a tradesman  for  some  goods  by  a bill  at  two 
months;  but  on  presenting  it  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  the  owner  found  it  was  payable  two  months  after 
death  instead  of  after  date. 


A young  lady  recently  lost  her  temper,  to  the  great  de- 
light of  her  friends,  as  it  was  a very  bad  one. 

A “ladies’  shoemaker"  advertises  himself  boldly  as  one 
of  “ the  sole  her  Bystem!” 


MY  WIFE’S  FATHER. 


I AM  naturally  a benevolent  man,  and  more  in- 
clined to  pardon  than  to  punish. 

I acknowledge  that  human  justice  is  fallible ; that 
the  innocent  often  suffer  for  the  guilty ; that  the 
penalty  is,  occasionally,  cruelly  disproportioned  to 
the  offense ; that  social  prejudices  are  begotten  of 
selfishness  and  unreason ; that  the  reformation  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  criminal  are  higher  duties  than 
the  punishment  of  the  crime.  And  so  forth. 

But  my  late  experience  of  the  practical  results  of 
a certain  philanthropy  has  tended  fatally  to  harden 
my  nature,  and  render  me  skeptical.  A continu- 
ance of  the  trial  would,  in  all  human  probability, 
pervert  me  into  an  obstinate  misanthrope. 

When  I say  “a  certain  philanthropy,”  I allude  to 
that  peculiar  virtue  as  developed  in  My  Wife’s 
Father. 

My  father-in-law — by-the-way,  I detest  that  term, 
as  applied  to  the  parent  of  ‘ 1 the  wife  of  one’s  bosom ! ” 
It  smacks  of  the  attorney,  and  has  an  odor  of  parch- 
ment and  court-room  reek  about  it.  So  I shall  not 
use  it  again.  My  Wife's  Father — how  much  more 
homelike  and  cheerfully  respectful  that  sounds ! — 
is  an  elderly  gentleman,  who,  having  accumulated 
a handsome  fortune  in  the  wholesale  drug  business, 
retired  from  the  firm  five  years  ago,  to  devote  his 
time,  and  a considerable  portion  of  his  income,  to 
the  cause  of  philanthropy. 

Not  generally  and  diffusedly,  however. 

My  Wife’s  Father  possesses  what  is  popularly 
known  as  a “ singleness  of  purpose;”  but  what — did 
he  stand  in  no  other  relation  to  me  than  that  of  a 
fellow-being — I shonld  call  a “hobby"  or  a “one- 
idea.”  He,  therefore,  has  a specialty  in  his  benev- 
olence. And  this  is  the  restoration  to  social  status 
of  the  evil-doer  who  has  been  branded  of  justice. 
In  other  words,  the  moral  and  social  white-washing 
of  the  Ethiop — using  Ethiop  in  a strictly  figurative 
sense. 

For  this  most  worthy  object  he  has  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  prison.  ’Not  as  a subject  of  discipline, 
understand  me,  but  as  a philanthropist — a bearer  of 
good-tidings,  a monitor,  a commuter  of  sentences ; 
often  as  a herald  of  pardon  and  liberty.  This  was, 
perhaps,  well. 

But  he  has  gone  further.  He  has  become  the  pa- 
tron and  friend  (that  is,  he  feels  sure  that  he  is  the 
friend,  though  the  reciprocity  has  appeared  to  al- 
most every  one  but  himself  extremely  dubious)  of 
the  liberated  criminal.  He  has  listened  to  the 
seeming  penitent,  and  believed  in  his  or  her  peni- 
tence. Mind  I don’t  say  that  such  penitence  is  al- 
ways feigned,  either ! It  would  be  strange  if  one 
could  find  no  stray  grains  in  a cart-load  of  chaff. 

The  harvest  of  My  Wife’s  Father  has,  however, 
been  principally  “phaff." 

Nevertheless  he  has  continued  to  take  the  (soi- 
disant ) victim  by  the  hand,  to  trust  him,  to  clothe, 
and  feed,  and  often  lodge  him  (or  her),  and  to  give, 
or  persuade  others  to  give  him  (or  her)  the  means 
of  becoming  a good  citizen  and  an  honest  man  (or 
woman)  again. 

And  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  the  hundred  he 
has  been  rewarded,  how? 

Well,  here  is  my  experience  of  it : 

While  I was  courting  my  wife  I became  more  or 
less  acquainted  with  her  father’s  hobby  (for  brevity's 
sake  I will  call  it  “hobby”  hereafter,  with  all  re- 
spect !) ; but  not  being  brought  personally  within  the 
sphere  of  his  influences,  I regarded  it  as  a harmless, 
and  eminently  respectable  monomania,  which  his 
wealth  enabled  him  to  indulge  without  other  injury, 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  than  the  pain  arising 
from  constantly  recurring  disappointment  in  its  re- 
sults. These,  however,  made  but  a temporary  im- 
pression upon  his  serenity,  and  never  shook  his 
faith  in  his  system  or  the  objects  of  it. 

It  is  true  that  I occasionally  suffered  a moment- 
ary annoyance ; as  when,  for  instance,  he  per- 
suaded mo  to  go  with  him  (what  will  a young  man 
not  do  to  please  his — intended — Wife’s  Father !)  to 
see  a “most  interesting  case  — a sad  piece  of  in- 
justice ! a poor  young  girl  who  had  been  wrongly 
convicted  of  robbing  a countryman  of  his  watch  and 
wallet  in  a place  of  doubtful  repute.” 

“ Poor  thing !”  exclaimed  My  Wife’s  Father,  as 
we  drove  to  the  Penitentiary.  “ She’s  as  innocent 
as  a lamb ! It  was  her  sister — an  abandoned  girl — 
who  committed  the  robbery,  ghe  told  me  her  story, 
and  made  me  fairly  weep.  The  sisters  resemble 
each  other  nearly;  and  Jo  save  the  guilty  one,  this 
noble  child — she  is  only  sixteen — resolved  to  bear 
her  punishment  in  silence.  But  I have  by  great 
efforts  procured  her  pardon.  You  shall  witness 
her  gratitude.  It  will  be  touching!” 

We  reached  the  prison.  The  formalities  were 
duly  gone  through,  and  the  “ lamb”— who  reminded 
me  much  more  of  sly  puss  than  of  the  guileless 
ba-aling  alluded  to  as  her  prototype — got  up  a scene 
in  the  cell,  with  the  jailer  and  ourselves  for  audi- 
ence, that  left  nothing  more  to  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  pathos.  It  was  quite  as  “ touching”  as  My 
Wife’s  Father  had  predicted. 

But  a few  nights  afterward,  as  I was  coming  out 
of  the  theatre,  I was  attracted  for  a moment  by  the 


of  bis  dog;  Brown, hopes  he 
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y Day  should  not  have  his  . 

I _ ■ j 2 1 8a<‘.au5  spectacle  of  two  policemen  trying 


to  drag  along  a womar  who  was  in  a state  of  wild 
intoxication.  As  they  came  under  the  glare  of  the 
gas,  but  before  I had  obtained  a fair  glimpse  of  the 
poor  wretch’s  features,  she  suddenly  cried  out : 

“Hello!  yon  man  with  the  white  hat!  You 
know  me ! Where's  the  old  chap  that  got  me  out 
o’  jail  ? Ha ! ha ! ha ! Didn’t  I gammon  him ! 
Hurray ! I say,  come  and  go  my  bail,  whitey !” 

I walked  swiftly  away,  wondering  what  My 
Wife’s  Father  would  have  said  or  done  if  he  had 
met  the  “lamb”  in  her  present  “interesting  case.” 

But  during  ray  courtship  1 naturally  beheld  my 
excellent  future  wife’s  parent  through  a couleur-de- 
rose  medium,  and  allowed  him  to  introduce  me  to 
several  exemplary  burglars,  piously  repentant  de- 
faulters, and  highly-promising  convicts  generally 
(whose  subsequent  performances  did  not  fully  come 
up  to  those  promises  in  my  estimation),  without  in 
the  least  supposing  that  this  “ hobby”  would  ever 
be  connected  with  my  future  life,  as  his  daughter’s 
husband,  in  any  more  direct  or  disagreeable  way 
than  it  was  then;  that  is,  as  an  occasional  bore, 
which  I underwent  with  resignation  if  not  cheer- 
fulness. 

“ Blind  as  moles  are  we!”  Isn’t  that  the  cor- 
rect quotation?  It  was  evidently  written  before 
the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  eyes  in  the  mole ; 
but  it  is  strong  nevertheless. 

It  was  not  quite  three  years  ago  that  I first 
became  acquainted  with  my  wife  and  her  father, 
and  nearly  a year  and  a half  since  we  were  mar- 
ried. 

Our  honey-moon  sped  swiftly  and  happily;  its 
harmony  undisturbed  hv  a single  discordant  note ; 
its  pekee  unbroken  by  a single— I would  say,  save 
by  a single  rather  unpleasant  little  episode. 

This  was  a slight  quarrel — no,  not  quarrel;  a 
disagreement,  let  me  say — between  my  bride’s  fa- 
ther and  myself  on  the  propriety  of  our  accompany- 
ing him,  immediately  after  the  ceremony,  “accou- 
tred as  we  were,”  to  the  “ House  of  Refuge,”  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  the  vagrant  youth  therein 
confined  on  probation,  by  the  sight  of  our  bridal 
glories,  to  strive  emulously  to  become,  in  proper 
time,  good  and  happy  husbands  and  wives,  with 
handsome  incomes,  and  philanthropic  fathers  or 
fathers-in-law.  (I  am  obliged  to  nse  that  detesta- 
ble term  once  more,  "for  euphony’s  sake.)  In  con- 
sequence of  my  inability  to  coincide  in  the  wisdom 
and  beauty  of  our  affording  this  moral  spectacle — to 
which,  though  evidently  averse,  from  her  great 
filial  reverence  and  yielding  disposition,  Susan  (my 
wife’s  name  is  Susan)  seemed  inclined  to  accede — a 
temporary  coolness  arose  between  my  bride’s  parent 
and  myself.  This  was  not  entirely  dissipated  until 
several  days  after  we  returned  from  running  the 
gauntlet  of  stares  and  (sotto  voce ) commentaries, 
from  cabmen,  railwaj’  - conductors,  hotel-waiters, 
and  the  traveling  pnblic  at  large,  which  is  popular 
on  such  occasions  under  the  name  of  “wedding- 
trip.” 

We  survived  the  ordeal  as  others  had  survived 
it  before  us,  and  returning  to  the  city  without  hav- 
ing sustained  serious  damage,  took  possession  of 
our  own  establishment. 


Did  I mention  that  Susan’s  father  was  a widow- 
er, and  that  Susan  was  his  only  child?  No:  I be- 
lieve not. 

There  are  a class  of  readers  who  never  forgive 
an  omission  of  this  sort.  If  I should  not  mention 
this  fact,  reading  further  into  my  story  they  would 
exclaim:  “But  where  was  his  wife’s  mother  all 
this  time?  IIow  many  brothers  and  sisters  had 
she  ? Why  don’t  he  tell  us  something  about  them  ? 
And  his  own  family,  too?  There’s  no  satisfaction 
in  reading  this  kind  of  thing.  Why,  he  hasn’t 
even  given  any  body  a name  except  his  wife,  and 
she  is  only  Susan !” 

Gently,  gently,  if  you  please.  I will  satisfy 
your  curiosity,  as  far  as  it  may  be  done  conscien- 
tiously. My  wife  had  neither  mother,  brother,  nor 
sister  living.  My  family  have  no  more  to  do  with 
my  story  than — than  that  recently  somewhat  often 
quoted  potentate  the  “ Emperor  of  China.” 

As  to  names— that  is,  family  names — where's  the 
use  of  my  giving  you  any  ? They  wouldn’t  be  the 
true  ones,  you  know. 

This  will  do,  won't  it  ? 

“Nathan,”  said  my  wife’s  venerable  papa,  one 
morning  to  me  (my  baptismal  appellation  is  Nathan), 

you  want  a coachman,  do  you  not?” 

“ Yes,  Sir ; I have  not  yet  found  the  right  sort 
of  man,  I believe.  Do  you  happen  to  know  of  any 
sober,  discreet,  trust-worthy  person  in  that  line,  my 
dear  Sir?” 

A most  excellent  one,  Nathan.  Poor  fellow ! 
he  has  been  very  hardly  used,  and  I shall  be  really 
glad  to  be  the  means  of  placing  him  in  a position  to 
show  his  worth  and  retrieve  his  misfortunes.” 

“ Does  he  understand  the  management  of  horses  ?” 

“ Of  course.  That  is,  I have  no  doubt  he  does. 
Ho  is  a very  intelligent  man,  and  knows  a great 
deal  more  than  most  men  of  his  class,  especially 
about  theology,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  con- 
viction. 

“ But  has  he  been  used  to  horses,  Sir  ?”  I asked. 

“ I — a — suspect  he  has ; he  must  have  been ; for 
he  instantly  accepted  the  situation  when  I proposed 
it  to  him.” 

“ But,  my  dear  Sir,”  I ventured  to  object,  “ Susan 
is  timid,  you  know,  and  I am  very  particular ; and 
really,  unless  he — ” 

Oh,  I have  already  spoken  to  Susan,  who  is 
quite  pleased  with  him,  and  1 shall  really  take  it  as 
a personal  favor,  my  dear  Nathan,  if  you  engage 
William !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Shepherd. 

(I  have  named  him,  after  all,  you  see ! The  fact 
is,  I perceive  I can’t  go  on  calling  him  My  Wife's 
Father  in  every  other  paragraph.  It  spoils  the 
style.) 

“ Say  no  more,  Sir,  William  is  engaged !”  I felt 
myself  compelled  to  answer. 

The  next  day  William  came.  His  appearance 
was  decidedly  in  his  favor.  That  is,  provided  he 
had  applied  for  a vacant  place  as  missionary  instead 
of  coachman. 

“ Have  you  been  used  to  horses?”  I asket 


“ I have  been  used  to  many  things  in  my  time, 
Sir,”  replied  William,  meekly. 

‘ ‘ W ere  horses  among  them  ? ” 

“Horses,  Sir — and  asses  also!”  he  answered,  in 
the  same  tone. 

For  a moment  I fancied  the  man  concealed  a 
double  meaning  under  his  last  reply.  But  looking 
at  his  solemn  face,  my  suspicion  vanished. 

“Very  well,  William,”  said  I,  and  giving  him  a 
few  directions,  he  was  duly  installed. 

William  drove  well,  but  after  a while  I noticed 
that  the  horses  seemed  strangely  languid  in  the 
mornings,  though  we  used  them  but  a few  hours 
each  day,  and  never  in  the  evenings.  I walked 
round  to  the  stable,  which  was  in  a court  some  dis- 
tance from  the  house,  one  afternoon.  William  was 
deeply  absorbed  in  reading  Thomas  a Kempis. 

“William,”  said  I,  “ is  any  thing  the  matter  with 
the  horses?  They  didn’t  seem  bright  this  morn- 
ing.” 

“It  is  doubtless  the  oats,”  he  replied,  first  put- 
ting a marker  in  the  book  and  placing  it  in  his 
breast ; “I  have  remarked  that  they  had  a peculiar 
odor.” 

“ Then  buy  better  at  once.”  And  I handed  him 
a twenty-dollar  note. 

For  a week  or  so  the  horses  improved.  Then  the 
same  symptoms  began  to  reappear. 

About  this  time  my  wife  and  I went  to  the  sea- 
shore for  a month,  'saving  the  house  closed  and 
the  keys  with  Mr.  Shepherd. 

“William,”  said  I,  “you  had  better  consult  a 
veterinary  about  the  horses,  and  exercise  them  very 
gently  while  we  are  away.” 

“ What  the  horses  need,  Sir,”  answered  William, 
“is  corn  and  soft-feed  alternately.” 

It  was  remarkable  what  correct  language  the 
man  used. 

“ Get  it,  then,  and  give  it  to  them,”  said  I,  hand- 
ing him  money. 

“There  was  twenty-five  cents  change  from  the 
purchase  of  oats  which  I omitted  to  return  you,  Sir,” 
remarked  William,  producing  it  as  solemnly  as  if 
it  had  been  a lost  treasure  unexpectedly  recovered. 

“ He  is  honest,  at  all  events,”  thought  I. 

“ He’ll  be  a treasure  to  you,  Nathan,”  cried  Mr. 
Shepherd,  when  I told  him  of  this  little  incident. 

The  fifteenth  day  after  our  arrival  at  the  sea- 
side I received  the  following  missive : 

“ Df.ar  Sir,— This  is  to  inform  you  that  your  coachman 
is  taking  advantage  of  yonr  being  away  to  hire  your  car- 
riage and  horses  as  a hack  from  the  night  railway  trains. 
He  waits  with  them  every  night  for  the  11.30  train  from 
the  North,  at  the  depdt,  and  carries  passengers  to  the  ho- 
tels or  the  midnight  through-express  South.  If  you  will 
give  me  the  warrant  I will  arrest  him.  Bat  perhaps  you 
had  better  come  on  and  see  for  yourself. 

“Hoping  you  will  think  I have  done  my  duty,  I am 
yours  respectfully, 

“Joseph  Byi.es,  Captain  Police  Station. 

“P.S.  Come  on  in  the  11.30  train,  and  you  will  catch 
him,  in  all  probability,  at  the  d6p6t." 

I took  Captain  Byles’s  advice,  came  on  by  that 
train,  and  actually  found  William  in  the  act  of 
ushering  two  gentlemen  into  my  own  carriage.  A 
brief  explanation  followed. 

“The  veterinary,”  said  William,  as  meekly  as 
ever,  “told  me  the  horses  should  be  exercised  only 
at  night,  owing  to  the  heat.  I did  not  like  to  ride 
about  the  streets  without  an  object  at  night,  Sir, 
and  I thought  that  the  money  made  by  taking  a 
few  choice  passengers  now  and  then  might  be  ap- 
plied to  the  purchase  of  feed  for  the  animals.  Grain 
is  enormously  high  now,  Sir.” 

“ Drive  me  to  Mr.  Shepherd’s,  and  consider  your- 
self out  of  my  service,”  was  my  only  reply. 

My  Wife’s  Father  deplored  William’s  “injudi- 
cious conduct,”  which,  however,  he  observed,  was, 
as  I perceived  by  his  explanation,  solely  for  my 
benefit  and  that  of  his  charge. 

“Do  not  turn  the  poor  fellow  off,  Nathan!”  he 
exclaimed.  “He  thought  he  was  acting  for  the 
best.  And  who  knows  what  humiliation,  and  per- 
haps want,  may  drive  him  to  ? Let  me  see  him  in 
the  morning,  and  all  will  he  right.  I beg  it  as  a 
personal  favor.” 

I consented,  much  against  my  better  judgment. 
In  the  morning  we  went  to  the  stable.  It  was 
locked,  and  William  not  there. 

“ Unfortunate  man !”  cried  Mr.  Shepherd.  “ Ah, 
Nathan,  I hope  you  may  never  have  cause  to  re- 
gret your  hafshness.”  (1  didn’t  think  I ever  should 
particularly.) 

Having  a commission  from  Susan,  we  went  to 
my  house. 

“William,  whom  yon  have  so  unkindly  used, 
Nathan,”  said  Mr.  Shepherd,  as  he  handed  me  the 
keys,  “has  been  most  careful  in  airing  and  keep- 
ing in  order  your  house.  He  has  come  every  morn- 
ing for  the  keys,  and  returned  them  even’  night. 
That  is  his  return  for  your  injustice.  You  will  find 
every  thing  in  capital  condition.” 

We  entered.  Every  thing  did  seem  in  order 
down  stairs.  I went  up  to  my  wife’s  bedroom. 
In  the  fire-place  in  that  room  was  fastened,  with 
brick-work,  a small  iron  safe,  in  which  we  kept 
the  table  and  other  silver  ware.  We  had  secured 
it  all  therein  when  we  left  town.  It  was  now 
broken  open  and  empty ! A further  search  reveal- 
ed the  complete  disappearance  of  every  portable  ar- 
ticle of  value  in  the  house. 

I looked  at  my  tender-hearted  companion.  He 
did  not  appear  to  advantage,  I thought,  under  the 
circumstances,  though  he  was  Susan’s  father,  and 
though  I certainly  respected  him  highly  in  that 
connection. 

“What  think  you  of  the  ‘unfortunate  man* 
now,  Sir?”  I inquired,  somewhat  ironically  I am 
afraid; 

“ It  is  sad,  Nathan,  it  is  very  sad,”  answered  the 
old  gentleman,  with  humility. 

“Sad!”  cried  I,  indignantly;  but  controlling 
myself,  “Where  did  you  pick  up  William?”  I ask- 
ed. 

“He — I — I reclaimed— that  is,  I thought  I had 
reclaimed  him,  Nathan.  But  the  temptation  has 
proved  too  strong,  I fear.” 

The  ahppleiact  was Jtfy  Wife’s  Father  had  taken 
>ffnhrekcHU  ol  jalj  to  'which  he  had  been  sen* 
with  the 
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safe  of  a religious  book  publisher,  to  whom  he  was 
colporteur,  as  he  had  with  mine. 

The  “unfortunate  man”  is  once  more  in  forced 
seclusion,  and  I have  a shrewd  suspicion  that  he  is 
again  the  object  of  Mr.  Shepherd’s  philanthropic 
solicitude.  But  the  restoration  of  the  stolen  plate, 
or  even  the  revelation  of  its  whereabouts,  has  not 
vet  resulted  from  the  benevolent  perseverance  of 
My  Wife’s  Father. 

III. 

“ Susan,  my  love,”  said  I,  one  evening,  not  very 
long  after  the  above  experience,  “did  you  ever  hear 
of  pocket-handkerchiefs  having  melted  away  in  hot 
water,  or  of  soap  having  the  power  to  render  them 
invisible  ?” 

“No,”  replied  Susan,  innocently.  “Why,  my 
dear  Nathan?  Did  you?” 

“No.  But  I have  remarked  a steady  decrease 
in  the  number  of  mine  for  the  last  few  weeks.” 

“Have  you?  That’s  very  strange.  Perhaps 
you  have  lost  them.” 

“I  am  sure  I have  not.  But  I am  not  so  sure 
that  the  laundress — " 

“Oh ! it  never  can  be  the  laundress !”  interrupt- 
ed my  wife.  “ She  is  incapable  of  such  a thing,  I 
am  very  confident !” 

“What  makes  you  so  confident,  my  dear? 
Where  did  you  get  her?" 

“Oh!  she  must  be- a good  woman,  for  she  was 
specially  recommended  to  me  by  father,  who  knew 
her  before,  it  appeared.” 

(I  have  omitted  to  state  that,  from  reasons  of 
delicacy,  I had  refrained  from  entering  into  the  de- 
tails of  her  father's  connection  with  William  in  my 
accouut  to  my  wife  of  his  rascality.) 

1 trust  I shall  not  be  thought  disrespectful  to  my 
wife's  parent  if  I confess  that  his  “special  recom- 
mendation” of  the  laundress,  instead  of  causing  me 
to  share  Susan’s  confidence,  produced  exactly  the 
opposite  effect  upon  my  mind. 

But  without  pursuing  the  subject  further  then,  I 
contrived  to  detect  the  “good  woman”  in  flagrante 
d.Uciu  before  long,  and,  to  spare  my  wife's  feelings, 
nv.de  a covenant  with  the  culprit  that  if  she  would 
quit  our  service,  apparently  of  her  own  accord,  I 
would  say  nothing  about  her  backslidings.  This 
was  perhaps  weak  on  my  part.  But  I loved  my 
wife,  and  Susan  was  reverently  attached  to  her  fa- 
ther, and  considered  him  infallible. 

Besides,  are  we  not  all  human  ? 

As  this  story  is  to  be  confined  to  the  limits  of  a 
four  column  article,  I must  abbreviate  somewhat,  I 
see,  my  subsequent  experiences  of  the  reformatory 
mania  of  My  Wife’s  Father. 

In  the  progress  of  time  I discovered,  by  a mathe- 
matical calculation,  that  the  amount  of  sugar,  tea, 
coffee,  butter,  flour,  coal,  and  other  domestic  lux- 
uries or  necessities,  for  which  I had  to  pay,  con- 
sumed by  our  household  of  my  wife,  myself,  and 
three  servants  were  sufficient  for  the  comfortable 
maintenance  of  twelve  persons  of  inordinate  appe- 
tites for  the  good  things,  solid  and  fluid,  of  this 
world  during  an  equal  period  of  time. 

Further  inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  the  cook, 
chamber-maid,  and  waiter  had  obtained  their  re- 
spective places  at  the  earnest  request  to  my  wife 
of  the  benevolent  “author  of  her  being.”  I found 
that  a “reformed''  shop-lifter  did  our  chamber- 
work  : a “ reclaimed”  cvprian  of  light-fingered  pro- 
clivities waited  on  our  table;  and  that  our  cook 
had,  previous  to  her  “moral  regeneration,”  kept 
an  establishment  of  the  lowest  grade  for  the  pur- 
chase and  disposal  of  domestic  spoils  similar  to  those 
the  mysterious  consumption  of  which  in  our  own 
household  had  revived  my  arithmetical  knowledge.. 
All  three  had  been  more  or  less  “ unjustly”  secluded 
from  the  public  ken  by  the  stern  decree  of  Law. 

Nor  were  these  all  my  trials. 

An  “ingenious  mechanic”  whom  Mr.  Shepherd 
had  “redeemed”  and  patronized  took  away  Susan’s 
parlor  clock  to  repair,  and  forgot,  in  his  sudden  de- 
parture from  virtue  and  the  city,  to  return  it. 

A nurse— another  of  the  band  of  “penitents” — 
hired  to  attend  my  wife  in  her  illness,  left  at  an 
early  stage  of  her  patient's  convalescence,  carrying 
with  her  a quantity  of  lace  and  some  other  articles, 
all  of  which  were  designed  to  adorn  the  baby.  A 
bigamist,  who  had.  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Shep- 
herd, experienced  “ grace”  both  spiritual  and  judi- 
cial. actually  dined  and  spent  the  evening  with  us, 
at  the  invitation  of  My  Wife’s  Father,  who  brought 
him,  informally,  just  before  we  sat  down  to  table, 
and  introduced  him  as  “ a most  interesting  gentle- 
man, whom”  (this  privately)  “he  was  about  to  as- 
sist in  preparing  for  the  ministry.”  I found  out  the 
previous  history  of  this  embryo  clergyman,  when, 
three  weeks  afterward,  he  eloped  w ith  his  patron’s 
housekeeper  (still  “one  more  unfortunate"),  aud  no 
inconsiderable  amount  of  personal  property  belong- 
ing to  the  same  soft-hearted  (did  I only  know  my 
excellent  second  father  by  report,  I fear  I should 
have  said  soft-headed)  philanthropist.  Finally  (I 
have,  however,  omitted  several  minor,  but  relative- 
ly disagreeable-to-encounter  instances  of  a similar 
nature),  Mr.  Shepherd,  three  months  ago,  sought  a 
conference  with  his  daughter  during  my  temporary 
absence  from  town,  and  induced  her  to  receive  as 
an  honored  guest  Mrs.  Euphemia  Leech. 

“Mrs.  Euphemia  Leech,  my  dear  Nathan,”  said 
My  Wife’s  Father  to  me  on  my  return,  “ is  a lady 
of  eminent  piety  and  benevolence,  who  has  devoted 
her  fife,  since  the  decease  of  Professor  Leech,  her 
lamented  husband,  to  the  amelioration  of  woman’s 
lot.  She  seeks  the  down-trodden,  the  abandoned, 
the  despairing  of  her  sex,  and  uplifts  and  redeems 
them.  She  is  a ministering  angel  to  her  erring  sis- 
ters. Passing  through  the  city  on  her  noble  mis- 
sion, she  expressed  a desire  to  visit,  with  me,  the 
institutions  devoted  to  the  punishment  of  crime  and 
the  reformation  of  vice  among  our  unfortunate  fel- 
low-creatures. She  has  but  a few  days  at  her  dis- 
posal, and  as  my  widower’s  position  precluded  my 
offering  her  the  hospitality  of  my  own  house,  Susan 
gladly  availed  herself  of  the  occasion  to  do  me  a 
pleasure  by  inviting  Mrs.  Leech  to  become  her  tem- 
porary guest.  You  will  find  her  an  exceedinglv.in- 
teresting  lady,  I assure  you.”  I had  no  resource 
but  to  accept  the  uncoveted  honor  with  resignation 
congratulating  myself  that,  a^^l  ewepta,  my  Jpeet 


was  a reformer,  and  not  a reformed  person,  and 
therefore  possibly  an  honest  and  respectable  woman. 

Mrs.  Euphemia  Leech,  whose  “noble  mission” 
“ left  her  but  a few  days  to  dispose  of”  in  this  city, 
has  now  been  an  inmate  of  my  house  for  three 
months ; nor,  for  aught  I see,  does  she  manifest  any 
disposition  to  afflict  us  by  her  departure. 

Neither  my  wife  nor  myself  can  conscientiously 
aver  that  we  have  found  her  an  “exceedingly  in- 
teresting lady.”  She  is  oratorical,  and  her  oratory 
is  divided — like  the  poetry  in  the  “ American  Read- 
er”— into  three  classes,  the  didactic,  the  pathetic, 
and  the  sentimental.  The  pathetic  is,  perhaps,  her 
most  frequent  style.  Her  subject  is  ever  the  same 
— “ Woman's  Lot.”  She  has  bemoaned  “the  lot,” 
denounced  “ the  lot,”  and  held  up  “ the  lot”  for  our 
sympathetic  consideration.  She  has  said  even-  thing 
about  “the  lot”  (and  nothing  to  speak  of  about  any 
thing  else)  that  could,  perhaps,  be  said,  but  one 
thing,  and  that  is  the  whole  truth.  She  has,  appar- 
ently, done  every  thing  that  could  be  done  for  “the 
lot”  but  one  thing,  and  that  is,  improve  it.. 

For  her  father’s  sake  Susan  has  hitherto  borne 
the  eternal  jargon  of  her  guest  with  extraordinary 
patience.  With  the  exception  of  a slight  remark 
or  two  about  the  apparent  difficulty  of  disposing  to 
advantage  of  “the  lot,”  over  which  Mrs.  Leech 
seems  to  hold,  as  it  were,  a pre-emption  claim,  aud 
a hint  that  she  might  possibly  lind  it  more  profita- 
ble to  exchange  it  for  a “ lot”  in  a more  eligible  sit- 
uation (which  observations  she  received  with  lofty 
scorn),  I too  have  exhibited  a stoicism  of  which  I 
am  rather  proud.  But  even  Susan’s  endurance  has 
reached  its  limit,  especially  as  the  cumulative  ev- 
idences of  her  parent’s  too  credulous  benevolence — 
some  of  which  I have  herein  described — have  been 
too  frequent  and  glaring  to  permit  my  continued 
successful  concealment  of  their  true  significance 
from  her. 

She  sorrowfully  confesses  that  her  father’s  heart 
outweighs  his  judgment. 

She,  moreover,  is  forced  to  the  melancholy  con- 
viction that  it  will  be  perfectly  useless  to  attempt 
Aw  “reformation.” 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  A POOR 
YOUNG  WOMAN. 

L 

When  I first  knew  Jane  Ann  Hubbs  (the  “ poor 
young  woman”)  she  was  a stalwart  girl  of  about 
eighteen,  with  a coarse,  staring  sort  of  beauty, 
plenty  of  bust,  large  extremities,  and  the  upper 
ones,  i.e.,  her  hands,  reddened  and  “ knuckley”  by 
her  occupation. 

For  Jane  Ann,  or,  as  she  was  always  called  by 
her  mother,  Jaynan — was  my  washer-woman’s 
daughter  and  professional  assistant. 

Jaynan’s  education  had  been  somewhat  neglect- 
ed. At  least  I judged  so  from  her  constantly  using 
the  objective  for  the  possessive  case ; saving  “ them 
things”  instead  of  those  things  ; clenching  “that” 
and  “this”  with  a “there”  and  a “here,”  as, 
“that  there  bosom,  Mr.  Tomkins,  wouldn’t  bleach 
like  this  here  one,  nohow',  Sir and  from  the  fact 
that,  in  my  weekly  bills,  which  she  invariably  made 
out  herself,  “drawers”  were  written  “draws,” 
"socks”  “soks,”  and  “handkerchiefs”  eccentric- 
ally varied  from  “ hankerchifs”  to  “anckershifs,” 
with  several  ingenious  modifications  between. 

She  was  given  to  cheap  perfumery. 

This  I felt  sure  of,  from  the  fact  that  the  pecu- 
liar odor  of  that  article — which  is  ever  the  same 
bv  whatever  title  the  label  may  designate  it — al- 
ways pervaded  my  chamber  on  each  occasion  of  her 
visits,  and  for  some  time  after  her  departure  ; and 
because  I was  continually  obliged  to  air  my  clean 
clothes  before  putting  them  away,  in  order  to  get 
that  same  peculiar  odor  out,  of  their  folds. 

Her  tastes  were  not  refined. 

Of  this  I became  aware  by  her  imparting  to  me 
the  information,  that  of  all  the  dramatic  entertain- 
ments extant  she  infinitely  preferred  “Jack  Shep- 
pard.” 

She  occasionally  made  use  of  language  the  re- 
verse of  polite. 

Thus — but  I prefer  leaving  this  assertion  unsup- 
ported by  an  example. 

Take  her  “for  all  in  all,”  however,  Jaynan 
Hubbs  was — not  a cultivated  young  woman  by 
any  manner  of  means. 

Mrs.  Hubbs  was,  if  possible,  even  less  cultivated 
than  her  daughter  (her  only  child,  by-the-by),  but 
she  was  an  excellent  laundress ; and,  for  that  mat- 
ter, so  was  Jaynan.  But  then,  Mrs.  Hubbs  was  a 
plodding,  hard-working,  humble  old  body,  w ithout 
an  ambition  beyond  that  of  producing  the  whitest 
and  most  I irilliantly-smooth  shirt-fronts,  while 
Jaynan  had  a soul  above  soap  and  flat-irons.  In 
her  inmost  being  Jaynan  was  ambitious.  I’ll  tell 
you  how  I discovered  this  trait  of  Jaynan’s  charac- 
ter : 

In  my  saunterings  about  town  I often  encounter- 
ed Jaynan  with  her  basket.  And,  nearly  always,  I 
found  her  gazing — gloating,  I should  rather  say — 
over  the  glittering  array  in  a jeweler’s  show-case, 
or  the  silken  draperies  of  a dry-goods-store  window. 

“Oh,  if  I was  only  rich  !”  I heard  her  exclaim 
once,  under  such  circumstances. 

“And  suppose  you  were,  Miss  Jane?”  said  I, 
approaching  bcr. 

“Oh,  it’s  you,  Mr.  Tomkins!"  cried  she,  some- 
what fluttered.  But  instantlj*  collecting  herself— 
“ why,  if  I was  rich  I’d  buy  loads  of  them  there 
things — pointing  to  the  shop-window — “aint  they 
lovely,  Mr.  Tomkins?” 

“They  are  handsome,”  I replied,  gravely;  “ but 
something  more  than  money  is  needed  to  possess,  or, 
at  any  rate,  to  wear  them  properly,  Miss  Jane.” 

“ Sakcs  alive ! what  is  it,  then,  I’d  like  to  know  ? 
Good  looks,  I suppose ! Well ! there’s  them  that  has 
such  jewels  on,  this  day,  Mr.  Tomkins,  that  ain'fno 
great  scratch  for  good  looks  neither !” 

And  Jaynan  contemplated  her  own  features  in  the 
jeweler’s  mirror  with  decided  satisfaction. 

“ I do  not  allude  to  looks,”  said  I,  “but  to  be- 
havior, taste,  and  breeding.  Fine  feathers  don’t 
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always  make  fine  birds,  Miss  Jane.  Jewels  and 
rich  apparel  are  but  thin  disguises  at  the  best  when 
worn  by  vulgar  ostentation  or  ignorant  conceit. 
Take  my  word  for  it — ” 

But  jaynan  rather  sulkily  bade  me  good-day, 
saying,  in  an  undertone,  as  she  turned  away,  “ I 
guess  some  folks  are  as  good  as  other  folks  if  they 
aren't  book-learned;”  and  adding  something  in  a 
still  lower  key,  of  which  I could  only  catch  the 
word  “hunks.”  To  whom  Jaynan  applied  this  in- 
elegant epithet  is  of  no  consequence. 

My  intercourse  with  Miss  Hubbs  rather  declined 
familiarity  from  this  point  of  our  acquaintance,  she 
choosing  to  restrict  herself  to  a dignified  discharge 
of  her  business  duties  toward  me  in  the  laundry 
line,  and  making  her  visits  to  my  chambers  as  brief 
and  rigidly  professional  as  possible. 

I can  not  say  that  1 greatly  regretted  this  change 
in  Jaynan’s  deportment,  for  I had  never  found  much 
fascination  in  her  society,  and  her  shortened  stay 
in  my  rooms  visibly  lessened  the  strength  and  ex- 
pansion therein  of  the  peculiar  odor  to  which  1 have 
before  alluded  under  tbe  title  of  cheap  perfumery — 
a species  of  fragrance  for  whose  enjoyment  my  taste 
— perhaps  I should  say  smell — has  never  been  cul- 
tivated appreciatively. 

In  the  course  of  a twelvemonth  I went  abroad, 
and  remained  nearly  seven  years  in  Europe. 

Shortly  after  my  return  I went  in  search  of  my 
old  washer-woman. 

The  house  was  occupied  by  other  tenants,  who 
knew  nothing  of  Mrs.  Hubbs,  they  l>eing  the  fourth 
or  fifth  series  of  lessees  of  the  premises  since  her  de- 
parture from  the  neighborhood. 

From  the  grocer  at  the  corner,  however,  I learned 
that  the  old  woman  was  dead,  and  Jaynan  mar- 
ried. 

“ And  does  Miss  Jane— that  was— still  continue 
in  the  laundry  line  of  business?”  I asked. 

“ Bless  you,  no,  Sir ! She’s  in  the  soap  and  tal- 
ler way  now;  or  her  husband  is,  at  least,”  replied 
the  grocer. 

“ Ah ! she  married  a tallow-chandler,  eh  ?” 

“Well,  not  exactly  that.  Old  Weevil’s  a sort 
of  boss  soap-fat  man : that  is,  he  has  a lot  of  men 
who  go  round  with  their  carts  and  collect  the  soap- 
fat  and  scrapings  from  door  to  door,  aud  ho  pays 
them  for  it,  and  then  sells  the  stuff  in  a kind  of 
wholesale  way  to  the  regular  chandlers.  He’s  a 
mighty  sharp  chap  is  old  Weevil,  but  hasn’t  any 
education ; can  hardly  read  or  write,  I believe,  and 
so  couldn’t,  or  at  any  rate  hasn’t,  set  up  a regular 
chandlery.” 

There  are  many  tallow-chandlers  who  are  men 
of  education,  and  even  cultivated  gentlemen  doubt- 
less (indeed  I am  personally  acquainted  with  three 
such) ; but  remembering  the  “ style”  of  several  suc- 
cessful members  of  that  “ guild”  I chanced  to  meet, 
I could  not  help  smiling  at  the  grocer’s  idea  that  a 
want  of  education  alone  had  forbidden  Jaynan’s 
husband  from  embarking  regularly  in  that  business. 

“You  call  him  ‘Old  Weevil,”’  said  I.  “Has 
Jane  Hubbs  married  an  old  man?" 

“ Well,  he  isn’t  so  old  as  all  that — not  above  forty 
at  the  outside,  maybe  less,”  replied  the  grocer,  sit- 
ting down  on  a keg  of  biscuit,  and  inviting  me  to 
do  the  same  upon  a box  of  vermicelli  turned  up 
lengthwise.  And  this  looking  as  if  he  were  going 
to  give  me  the  whole  story,  I complied,  as  he  went 
on  to  say : 

“I’ll  tell  you  how  it  w’as — Joe,  mind  the  store 
here! — You  see  there  was  a clever  young  fellow 
after  Jaynan”  (even  the  grocer,  who  was  not  an  un- 
educated man  by  any  means,  called  her  Jaynan), 
“ and  she  sort  of  liked  him  too.  But  he  was  poor — 
he  was  only  a journeyman  plumber — and  had  an 
old  mother  to  support  besides,  and  Jaynan’s  noddle 
was  al  ways  a little  turned  by  hankering  after  riches, 
and  marrying  to  better  herself,  as  she  called  getting 
a husband  well  to  do  in  the  world,  though,  as  you 
probably  know,  Sir,  she  was  as  ignorant  as  a horse 
herself.  However,  as  she  liked  Sam  Rinker,  she 
might  have  married  him  after  nil,  perhaps— he  be- 
lieved she  would,  and  I guess  she  let  him  believe  it 
— when  Weevil  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  cut  poor 
Sam  out  in  no  time.  Weevil  had  a house,  and 
wanted  a housekeeper  for  it  (he’d  had  one  wife,  and 
buried  her  a year  before) ; and  Jaynan  suited  him 
to  a T.  He  made  her  a present  of  a gold  watch,  I 
heard ; and  that  and  promises  of  fine  things  to  come 
won  her  out  and  out.  So  Weevil  being  so  much 
older  than  Sam,  and  a widower,  we  got  to  calling 
him  Old  Weevil  quite  naturally.” 

“And  what  became  of  Sam?” 

“Oh,  he  went  to  California,  and  is  doing  first- 
rate,  his  mother  says,  and  sends  her  more  money 
than  she  knows  what  to  do  with." 

“ But  don’t  you  suppose  that  Jane  really  loved 
Mr.  Weevil?” 

“Well,  there’s  no  telling,  Sir.  I don’t  say  she 
didn’t,  nor  don’t  yet.  Very  likely  she  has  got  to 
liking  him  well  enough  by  this  time ; for  she  does 
pretty  much  as  she  pleases  with  him,  and  is  as  proud 
as  a peacock  because  she’s  got  a house  of  her  own, 
and  a servant-girl  to  do  the  work  of  it.  Though 
Jaynan  is  not  lazy : I’ll  6ay  that  for  her.  She  is 
as  good  as  a foreman  to  Weevil  in  his  business,  and 
nearly  as  sharp  as  he  is.  But  she’ll  never  be  con- 
tent till  she  rides  in  her  own  carriage ; and — mark 
my  words,  Sir — she’ll  do  it  yet  before  she  is  gray.” 

A whim  seized  me  to  go  and  see  Mrs.  Weevil  in 
her  new  estate ; so,  obtaining  her  address  from  tbe 
gossiping  grocer,  I proceeded  thither. 

n. 

My  first  observation  upon  entering  the  presence 
of  the  whilom  Jaynan,  in  the  small  parlor  of  her 
narrow  two-story-and-a-half  house,  on  a by-street 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  (not  at  all  the  fashion- 
able upper  part),  was  a mental  one,  to  this  effect : 

Jaynan  was  given  to  cheap  perfumery. 

Mrs.  Weevil  is  given  to  cheap  jewelry. 

She  had  a cheap  bracelet  on  each  wrist,  a large 
cheap  brooch  in  her  bosom,  ditto  ear-rings  in  her 
ears,  and  numerous  rings  upon  her  still  red  and 
knuckley  digits.  They  were  all  brilliant,  and  I do 
not  positively  assert  that  the  metal  of  which  they 
were  made  was  not  gold,  nor  that  the  gems  with 
which  they  were  set  were  glass. 


But  they  exhibited,  nevertheless,  the  difficult-to- 
explain,  but  impossible-to-mktake  signs  that  stamp 
the  class  of  ornaments  known  as  cheap  jewelry ! 

She  welcomed  me  with  an  affability  not  devoid 
of  conscious  pride  in  her  improved  fortunes  and  so- 
cial status. 

“ Laws,  Mr.  Tomkins !”  said  she,  with  a slight 
affectation  of  manner,  “ how  did  you  scare  me  up  ?” 

I told  her  of  my  inquiries  at  her  former  residence, 
and  of  my  obtaining  her  new  address  at  the  gro- 
cery. 

“Well,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Weevil,  “ it’s  a wonder 
he  give  it  to  you  1 That  there  man  is  a most  an 
impudent  fellow,  Mr.  Tomkins ! To  call  my  hus- 
band 1 Old  Weevil  tire  soap-fat  man,’  would  yofl  be- 
lieve it?  that  could  buy  him  out  over  and  over, 
and  set  him  up  again,  and  never  feel  the  loss  of  it. 
He  is  the  impudentest  man  I ever  seen !” 

I remained  long  enough  chez  Madame  Weevil  to 
discover  that  the  improvement  in  her  grammar  and 
general  tone  of  conversation  had  not  been  commen- 
surate with  the  rise  in  her  fortunes,  and  that  there 
was  little  probability  they  ever  would  be,  while  she 
was  bj’  no  means  satisfied  with  the  modest  social 
eminence  on  which  she  now  stood;  but  still  had 
visions  such  as  she  used  to  indulge  in  at  the  jewel- 
ers’ and  mercers’  windows,  though  with  far  more 
sanguine  hopes  of  their  realization. 

I also  discovered  the  exact  price  of  every  article 
of  furniture  in  the  house,  the  amount  of  the  servant- 
girl’s  wages,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Weevil  gave  her 
ten  dollars  a week  for  house-money,  out  of  which 
she  managed  to  save  three,  on  an  average,  for  her 
private  i urse.  This  accounted  for  the  cheap  jewelt 
ry.  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that 
these  detail:-  were  not  revealed  at  any  solicitation 
of  mine,  but  were  purely  voluntary. 

And  let  me  say  finally,  that,  as  far  as  my  observ- 
ation extended,  the  character  of  Mrs.  Weevil's  fur- 
niture and  upholstery  was  in  excellent  keeping  with 
that  of  her  personal  ornaments.  The  things  were 
evidently  of  the  showy  “cheap  bargain”  kind,  glit- 
tering with  varnish  and  ‘ ‘ warranted  bran-new.” 

But  “ what  was  the  odds  so  long  as  she  was  hap- 
py,” thought  I,  philosophically,  as  I bade  her  good- 
morning, and  evaded  an  affirmative  response  to  her 
invitation  to  “call  agin.” 

It  is  quite  possible  that  I should  have  renewed 
my  visit  to  Mrs.  Weevil,  however;  for  I was  not 
without  some  curiosity  to  see  “Old  Weevil,”  who 
was  out  at  the  time  of  my  first  call.  But  for  the 
ensuing  six  months  I was  absent  from  town,  and 
when  I returned  the  rebellion  had  broken  out. 

This  catastrophe  drove  all  recollections  of  Jay- 
nan out  of  my  mind,  and  for  more  than  a year  I 
was  earnestly,  though  in  a very  humble  waj',  em- 
ployed in  serving  my  country  with  purse  and  pen. 

III. 

One  day  last  May  I received  official  notiee  of  my 
appointment  as  groomsman  to  my  friend  Smithers, 
who  wa6  shortly  to  be  married.  . 

I am  not  opposed  to  the  institution  of  wedlock. 
But  I confess  that  the  position  of  groomsman  is  not 
the  one  I prefer  to  accept  upon  the  occasion  of  its 
ceremonial. 

Were  the  choice  given  me,  I should  decidedly 
prefer  to  occupy  a more  prominent  place.  That 
of  bridegroom,  for  example. 

But  having  reached  the  middle  period  of  life 
(37 1)  without  ever  having  been  permitted  to  exercise 
my  libre  arbitre — as  the  French  call  it — in  this  mat- 
ter, I have  become  resigned,  and  am  always  ready 
to  perform  any  duty  in  the  more  modest  sphere  of 
**  second  fiddle”  to  the  hymeneal  orchestra. 

This  duty — one  feature  of  it — led  me  naturally  to 
the  brilliant  establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Caldwell, 
silversmiths  and  jewelers. 

While  standing,  in  bewildered  indecision,  before 
a heterogeneous  array  of  household  plate,  in  the 
spoon,  castor,  tea  and  coffee  set  line,  flanked  by 
glittering  little  fantasies  of  egg-cups,  golden-bowled, 
agate-handled  fruit-knives,  and  nut-pickers,  vainly 
striving  to  blend  economy  with  display  in  the  choice 
of  my  gift  to  the  bride  of  my  friend  Smithers,  I 
heard  a voice  behind  me,  at  the  opposite  counter, 
ask,  very  distinctly:  “What’s  the  price  of  that 
there  diamond  bracelet?” 

I started  and  turned  half  round.  I thought  I 
could  not  be  mistaken.  And  I was  not.  The  voice 
and  person  were  those  of  Mrs.  Weevil  nee  Jaynan 
Hubbs. 

She  was  attired  in  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
moire  antiques  I ever  beheld  (it  was  in  May,  and  a 
mildish  day),  and  her  general  toilet  was  the  sublim- 
ity of  splendor.  Perhaps  it  was  even  one  step  be- 
yond the  sublime ; but  no  matter-.  She  did  not  see 
me,  and  I confess — weak  though  it  may  seem — that 
I was  glad  of  it. 

“ Eight  hundred  dollars,  Ma’am,”  said  the  sales- 
man, smiling  a suspicious  smile. 

“ Let  me  see  them  diamond  rings,  if  you  please,” 
continued  Mrs.  Weevil,  laying  down  the  bracelet 
on  her  lace  handkerchief,  which  Bhe  had  spread 
carelessly  on  tbe  glass  case. 

The  rings  were  handed  out,  and  she  tried  sever- 
al on,  but  those  fatal  knuckles  rebelled.  At  last, 
however,  one  slipped  past  the  obstacles,  after  a po«r 
erful  effort,  and  became,  at  once,  an  inseparable 
part  of  Jaynan’s  personal  charms.  For,  like  the 
pudding  on  the  old  woman’s  nose  in  the  nursery 
tale,  nothing  short  of  wizardry  could  have  released 
her  finger  from  the  clasp  of  the  golden  circlet  again. 

The  salesman  looked  a little  frightened.  But 
Mrs.  Weevil  calmly  asked,  “How  much  is  this 
here  one,  Sir?” 

“Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  Ma’am,”  said 
he,  anxiously. 

“Eight  and  two  and  a half  is  ten  and  a half,” 
reckoned  Mrs.  W.,  cleverly  enough.  And  opening 
a large  steel-embossed  portemonnaie  that  depended 
from  her  arm,  she  produced  a roll  of  greenbacks, 
counted  ten  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  out  upon  the 
case,  and  said,  “That’s  for  the  bracelet  and  the 
ring.  I’ll  take  ’em  both.” 

“ I will  pack  the  bracelet  in  a moment,  Madam," 
said  the  somewhat  astonished,  but  still  more  re- 
joiced salesman,  picking  up  the  article  and  the 
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“No,  you  needn’t,”  replied  Mrs.  W.  “I  guess 
IU  put  it  on.  It’ll  carry  easy  that-a-way.” 

And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she  clasped 
the  glittering  trophy  round  her  wrist,  and  walked 
majestically  out  of  the  place. 

The  cheap  jewelry  period  has  expired,  thought  I. 

“ Do  you  know  that  lady  ?”  asked  I of  the  sales- 
man, whom  I knew  quite  well. 

“No,  do  you  know  her,  Mr.  Tomkins  P She  has 
a Bmack  of  ‘ shoddy'  about  her,  I should  say.” 

“ Probably,”  I answered ; “ or  the  equivalent  of 
shoddy.  Her  name  was  Jaynan  Hubbs  when  I 
first  knew  her,  and  her  mother  was  my  laundress. 
Subsequently  she  married  a 4 boss’  soap-fat  man,  as 
I was  told,  of  the  name  of  Weevil,  and — ” 

“Weevil!”  exclaimed  the  salesman.  “Why, 
that’s  the  man  that  has  made  such  a pile  of  money 
out  of  a contract  for  the  hides,  hoofs,  and  the  other 
remains  of  the  slaughtered  cattle  of  one  of  our 
armies.  He’s  just  bought  Ducksandrake's  splendid 
house  out,  Gooseberry  Street,  you  know,  and  they’re 
going  to  give  a tremendous  opening  ball  or  soir&e, 
or  something,  next  week.” 

“ What,  at  this  season  ?” 

“ Oh ! they’ll  find  plenty  of  people  to  go.  Be- 
sides, now  I remember,  it’s  a matinee,  by-the-by. 
So  he  was  a soap-fat  man,  eh  ? Ha ! ha ! ha !’’ 

Two  days  after  this  little  incident  I received, 
very  much  to  my  surprise,  the  following  card,  splen- 
didly embossed  and  engraved  in  bronzed  letters 
“ old  English”  style : 

iltr.  anb  iflrs.  tOeeoille 

AT  HOME 

Orffay  tfio  ^iom  8 /t  ff  6 

[reception  and  banquet.] 

Ho.  5 Gooseberry  Street. 

I did  not  go,  however.  My  afternoon,  that  day, 
was  spent  in  one  of  the  Soldiers’  Hospitals,  where  I 
wrote  sixteen  letters  from  sixteen  poor  fellows  to 
their  families.  It  wasn't  as  brilliant  an  entertain- 
ment as  I should  have  enjoyed  at  Mrs.  Weevil(le)'s, 
probably.  But  quite  as  useful  and  instructive,  I 
fancy. 

At  any  rate,  I don't  regret  my  absence  from  the 
one,  nor  my  presence  at  the  other  scene  of  our  do- 
mestic drama. 

Hpre  ends,  for  the  present,  my  “ Romance  op  a 
Poor  Youno  Woman.” 


THE  MALDEN  BANK  MURDER. 

Thf.  murder  of  Frank  Converse,  on  the  loth  of 
last  December,  by  Edward  Green,  whose  portrait 
is  given  herewith,  has  excited  the  most  intense  in- 
terest. The  murder  was  committed  in  the  prosper- 
ous village  of  Malden,  a few  miles  out  of  Boston,  on 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.  It  was  done  at 
noonday,  in  a Bank,  situated  in  the  business  part 
of  the  town,  and  yet  so  secretly  that  it  left  no  trace 
of  the  doer,  and  the  murderer  passed  from  the  bank- 
ing-office to  his  own  place  of  business,  with  no  more 
suspicion  attaching  to  him  than  to  any  other  man  at 
that  time  walking  the  streets  of  Malden.  The  vic- 
tim was  a boy  of  seventeen,  son  of  the  President  of 
the  bank,  and  was  alone  in  the  directors’  room,  in 
charge  of  $5000,  which  had  just  been  counted  out  to 
him  by  the  cashier  for  business  use.  The  murderer 
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the  attention  of  two  detectives.  Heath  and  Jones, 
who  were  determined  to  ferret  out  the  criminal,  and 
also  of  several  prominent  citizens.  His  utter  silence 
was  the  beginning  of  the  net  which  soon  began  to 
close  about  the  murderer.  The  other  steps  followed 
rapidly  after,  and  as  a natural  consequence.  The 
bills  which  had  been  taken  were  all  of  the  Malden 
bank ; the  Postmaster  was  known  to  be  involved  in 
debt,  and  this  would  doubtless  have  been  the  mo- 
tive leading  to  the  crime.  Totally  unaware  of  sus- 
picion, and  placed,  as  it  seemed,  by  his  responsible 
position  in  society  beyond  all  chances  of  suspicion, 
he  would  venture  to  pass,  at  least  in  Boston,  a con- 
siderable amount  of  the  plunder  in  payment  of  his 
dues.  He  was  watched  by  a special  detective  every 
time  he  came  to  the  city ; and,  step  by  step,  the  sus- 
picions which  had  been  aroused  ripened  into  convic- 
tion. He  had  paid  a debt  of  $700  in  Malden  Bank 
bills,  and  other  debts  of  $20  and  under  in  the  same 
money.  This,  taken  in  connection  with  the  re- 
markable silence  of  Green  on  the  subject  of  the  mur- 
der, furnished  indubitable  proof  of  his  guilt,  and  he 
was  arrested  Sunday  evening,  February  7,  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Lamson,  whether  he  had  been  in- 
vited. He  exhibited  very  little  feeling,  but  con- 
fessed his  guilt  as  soon  as  he  found  that  he  had  been 
watched  for  the  last  month,  and  informed  the  de- 
tectives that  they  would  find  the  rest  of  the  money, 
part  of  it  in  the  post-office,  where  it  was  concealed 
in  an  old  boot,  and  the  remainder  in  the  attic  of  the 
Volunteer  Fire-Engine  House.  The  arrest  of  Green 
caused  considerable  surprise  among  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, who  had  reposed  the  most  complete  trust  in 
him  for  years.  The  photograph  which  we  give  was 
taken  about  a fortnight  after  the  murder — over  a 
month  previous  to  his  detection.  Green  is  a young 
man  of  between  twenty-seven  and  twenty-eight 
years  of  age.  and  rather  short  in  stature.  He  has  a 
wife  and  infant  child.  His  wife  is  an  estimable 
lady,  and  the  fate  of  her  husband  excites  in  her  the 
most  heart-rending  grief  of  which  a true  and  hon- 
orable woman  is  susceptible. 


SHELLING  OF  A BLOCKADE- 
RUNNER. 

We  give  on  this  page  a sketch,  sent  us  bv  an  oc- 
casional artist,  of  the  destruction  of  an  Anglo-Rebel 
blockade-runner,  which  was  discovered  on  the  morn- 
ing of  February  2,  upon  the  rising  of  the  fog  which 
generally  conceals  the  fieet  and  the  shore  during 
the  damp  nights  of  this  season.  She  was  a hand- 
some, long,  low,  white,  side-wheel  steamer,  built  on 
the  Clyde,  having  two  smoke-stacks  and  two  masts, 
of  some  seven  hundred  tons  burden.  The  tide  was 
down,  and  she  was  fast  aground  off  Sullivan’s  Isl- 
and. Four  Monitors  moved  up  in  line  in  the  beach 
channel,  and  poured  their  ricochet  fire  into  her, 
while  our  heavy  Parrott  guns  on  Fort  Strong(Wag- 
ner)  and  Battery  Chatfield  opened  a steady  tire  upon 
her.  The  result  was  a hot  engagement,  which  last- 
ed all  day,  with  all  the  rebel  works  on  Sullivan’s 
and  James  islands,  and  the  destruction  of  the  block- 
ade-runner close  to  the  wreck  of  the  Isaac  Smith, 
whose  iron  hull  is  all  that  remains  of  that  steamer, 
imliedded  in  the  sandy  beach  before  the  fort.  The 
event  was  a source  of  great  excitement  for  our  brave 
fellows  during  the  day,  and  agreeably  diversified 
the  monotony  of  the  siege. 
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having  made  a visit  to  the  bank  earlier  in  the  day 
for  the  purpose  of  reconnoissance,  immediately  upon 
the  departure  of  the  cashier  returned,  and  finding 
young  Converse  alone,  drew  from  his  pocket  a six- 
shooter,  and,  placing  the  muzzle  within  a foot  of 
the  boy’s  head,  fired,  the  ball  entering  back  of 
the  ear ; another  discharge  was  then  lodged  in  the 
temple  of  the  victim,  who  had  fallen  to  the  floor. 
To  secure  the  bills  in  the  drawer  was  the  work  of  a 
moment,  and  the  next  the  murderer  mingled  with 
the  innocent  passengers  on  the  street.  That  a mur- 
der and  robbery  had  been  committed  was  all  that 
transpired  at  the  time.  About  three  weeks  after- 


ward certain  suspicious  circumstances  led  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  Mr.  Bailey,  who,  upon  examination, 
was  acquitted.  The  name  of  the  real  murdertr  was 
not  mentioned  or  thought  of  in  connection  with  the 
crime ; he  was  not  one  of  the  witnesses  on  Bailey’s 
case,  nor  was  he  even  mentioned  in  the  inquest. 
But  the  “ miraculous  organ”  through  which  the  se- 
cret of  murder  always  finds  its  way  into  publicity 
speaks  through  silence  no  less  surely  than  through 
overt  expression : and,  in  this  case,  the  fact  that 
there  was  one  individual — the  Postmaster  of  Malden 
— who  never  showed  any  interest  in  the  murder,  nor 
: in  the  most  casual  manner  ever  mentioned  it,  drew 


EDWARD  W.  GREEN.— [PnoTOOKArarn  r.v  Mr  R.  J.  Ciiute,  Boston.] 
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Backiee. 


The  above  plate  represents  a few  of  the  various  styles 
of  garments  manufacture  ! by  the  extensive  house  above- 
name'!,  for  their  Spring  jobbing  business. 

The  wholesale  clothing  trade  in  this  country  has  become 
of  such  vast  importance,  as  well  in  its  magnitude  as  iu  the 
reduction  of  prices  which  it  has  occasioned  in  what  may 
be  justly  regarded  ns  one  of  the  first  necessities  of  man, 
that  it  deserves  a place  in  our  columns,  and  our  patrons 
will  doubtless  be  pleased  to  see  other  representations  from 
the  great  warerooms  of  Messrs.  Kirtland,  Bronson.  & 
Co. 

This  branch  of  industry  is  of  domestic  origin,  and  was 
almost  unknown  forty  years  ago;  the  nearest  approach  to 
it  in  that  day  being  the  manufacture  of  clothing  L>y  a feu- 
individuals  in  this  city  who  had  branches  for  the  sale  of 


their  goods  at  retail  in  some  of  the  Southern  cities.  The 
demand  from  Southern  merchants,  however,  which  arose 
for  clothing  ready  made  for  Bale  soon  developed  the  whole- 
sale clothing  business,  and  prior  to  1887  there  were  half  a 
dozen  or  more  houses  in  this  city  engaged  exclusively  iu 
the  trade,  aud  some  of  them  to  a considerable  extent.  The 
business  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  South,  and  the 
class  of  goods  made  up  for  the  trade  at  that  period  was 
mainly  of  the  lower  and  inferior  grades.  The  revulsion  of 
1837  prostrated  this  as  well  as  other  branches  of  business, 
and  extinguished  the  firms  then  engaged  in  it  With  the 
subsequent  revival  of  trade  new  houses  entered  into  the 
business,  other  cities  became  identified  with  it,  the  West- 
ern country  opened  up  new  markets  for  its  gale,  and  the 
business  rapidly  increased,  until,  in  1860.  it  had  attained 


its  zenith.  Then  came  the  war,  and  with  it  the  loss  of 
the  Southern  indebtedness,  in  consequence  of  whicli  it  again 
suffered  a temporary  reverse.  But  clothing  is  an  indis- 
pensable commodity,  and  lienee  we  find  the  business  quick- 
ly revived  under  tho  management  of  larger,  wealthier,  and 
more  experienced  firms. 

New  York  has  always  been  the  chief  depdt  of  supply, 
and  will  always  control  the  largest  share  of  the  busi- 
ness. New  York  clothing  is  famed  far  and  wide  for  its  ex- 
cellence— thj  characteristics  which  distinguish  it  above  the 
make  of  other  cities  being  novelty  in  the  designs,  durabil- 
ity and  taste  in  the  material  and  trimmings,  and  superiori- 
ty in  the  workmanship.  In  former  times  manufacturers 
hesitated  at  tnaking-up.any  tiling  above  the  medium  grade 
of  goods.  But  now,  iu  addition  to  manufacturing  heavy 


Spring  Over-Goat 


Boy's  Suit. 


lines  of  the  medium  and  lower  grades,  a first-class  house 
like  the  one  above-named  is  obliged  also  to  keep  a full  as- 
sortment of  fine  goods,  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  very 
best  custom-made  work. 

There  are  now  engaged  in  the  wholesale  clothing  trade 
in  this  city  alone  over  one  hundred  firms,  with  a capital 
invested  of  at  least  ten  millions  of  dollars.  The  number 
of  operatives  in  New  York  and  vicinity  who  gain  their  liv- 
ing from  the  clothing  trade  is  about  1.0,000,  one  half  of 
whom  may  be  employed  on  Governni'-nt  work  and  in  the 
retail  trade,  and  the  other  half  by  the  wholesale  trade, 
which  contributes  toward  their  support  not  far  from  ten 
millions  of  dollars  a year  wages.  The  amount  of  internal 
revenue  which  the  Government  derives  from  it  is  proba- 
bly more  titan  a million  of  dollars  a year. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


THE  PARIS  FASHIONS  FOR 
FEBRUARY. 

January's  fetes  have  been  sumptuous  this  year 
in  the  monde  Parisien.  On  the  subject  of  bonnets 
we  have  only  to  call  the  attention  of  our  fair  read- 
ers to  the  latest  style  of  feather  trimming,  fully 
shown  in  our  first  Illustration  (see  page  141),  and 
to  state  that  black  silk  bonnets,  abundantly  orna- 
mented with  jet,  are  extremely  fashionable  at  the 
present  momefit. 

The  general  shape  and  trimming  of  ladies’  ordi- 
nary dresses  remain  the  same.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  observe  that  high-necked  robes  are  frequently 
worn  for  ceremonial  occasions,  when  a profusion  of 
passementerie  decoration  is  de  rigueur.  The  design 
of  the  passementerie  is  without  importance,  and 
may  be  confidently  left  to  the  taste  of  the  wearer, 
as  the  greatest  liberty  prevails  for  the  selection  of 
•very  description  of  dress  ornament,  which  thus  runs 
no  risk  of  being  disapproved  as  ridiculous. 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Fig.  1.  Walking  Dress. — Dark  brown  silk  robe,  trimmed 
round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  with  a wide  band  of  black 
velvet,  surmounted  by  a torsade  of  chenille  and  a narrow 
lace  niching.  At  an  equal  distance  from  the  lower  edge 
of  the  velvet  band  the  trimming  of  the  skirt  is  completed 
by  a silk  ruching  of  the  dress  material.  The  sleeves  are 
ornamented  to  match.  Black  velvet  bonnet,  enlivened  on 
one  side  with  violet  feathers,  worn  in  the  positions  indi- 
cated in  our  Illustration. 

Fig.  2.  Dali  Dress — This  robe  is  in  gros  de  Tours,  of  a 
white  ground,  with  black  brocaded  flowers ; the  three  fixed 
flounces  are  trimmed  with  a gauze  ruching,  edged  with 
narrow  black  lace,  Each  of  the  flounces,  which  incline 
rather  to  the  left,  is  fastened  by  a large  bow.  The  bertha 
on  the  corsage  is  provided  with  a corresponding  trimining, 
and  attached  likewise  witli  a bow.  The  head-dress  is 
composed  of  mother-of-pearl  flowers  and  a white  rose. 

Fig.  8.  Evening  Dress.— Black  moire  antique  robe,  or- 
namented on  the  Bkirt  by  a narrow  flounce,  composed  of 
violet  guipure  and  ruched  ribbon.  The  corsage  is  plain, 
high-necked,  and  fastened  with  jet  buttons.  From  the 
narrow  waistband  depend  two  wide  streamers  in  the  dress 
material,  bordered  with  guipure.  The  coiffure  consists 
of  a catogan  of  violet  ribbon  and  black  lace,  ornamented 
witli  Jet  flowers. 

The  millinery  subject  represents  a enp  competed  in  one 
of  the  best  Parisian  houses.  It  is  u graceful  combination 
of  lace,  flowers,  and  ribbon,  violet  being  the  prepondera- 
ting color. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Morton’s  Gold  Pens  are  now  sold  at  the 
same  prices  as  before  the  commencement  of  the  war ; this 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  Manufacturer's  improvements  in 
machinery,  his  present  large  Retail  Business  and  Cash-in- 
Advance  System ; for,  until  he  commenced  advertising, 
his  business  was  done  on  Credit  and  strictly  with  the  Trade. 

The  Morton  Gold  Pens  are  the  only  ones  sold  at  old 
prices,  as  the  makers  of  all  other  gold  pens  charge  the 
Premium  on  the  Gold,  Government  Tax,  &c. ; but  Mor- 
ton has  in  no  case  changed  bis  prices,  Wholesale  or  Retail. 

Of  the  great  numbers  sent  by  mail  to  all  ports  of  the 
world  during  the  past  few  years,  not  one  in  a thousand 
has  failed  to  reach  its  destination  in  safety ; showing  that 
the  Morton  Gold  Pen  can  be  obtained  by  any  one,  in  every 
part  ot  the  world,  at  the  same  price,  postage  only  excepted. 

Reader,  you  can  have  an  enduring,  always  ready,  and 
reliable  Gold  Ten,  exactly  adapted  to  your  hand  and  style 
of  writing,  which  will  do  your  writing  vastly  cheaper  than 
Steel  Pens;  and  at  the  present  almost  universal  High- 
Pressure  Price  of  everything,  you  can  have  a Morton  Gold. 
Pen  cheaper,  in  proportion  to  the  labor  spent  upon  it  and 
material  used,  than  any  other  Gold  Pen  in  the  World. 
If  yon  want  one,  see  “The  Pen  is  Mightier  than  the 
Sword,"  in  next  column. 


The  Hero  of 
Donelson, 
Vigksuubg, 


The  Captor  oi 
100,000  Reuelb, 
500  Cannon, 


Chattanooga.  I 200,000  Small  Arms. 

i nnn B00K  agents  wanted, 

1 •vJLMJ  To  sell  the  Splendid  New  Book, 

GENERAL  GRANT 
AND  HIS  CAMPAIGNS. 

With  a Sketch  cf  his  Life,  Civil  and  Military. 

BY  JULIAN  K.  LARKE. 

Illustrated  with  an  accurate  Portrait  on  Steel,  and  Views 
of  the  Principal  Battles  fought  by  Grant  and  his  Generals. 

“ So  terms  but  unconditional  and  immediate,  surren- 
der c m be  accepted,  I projrose  to  move  immediately  on 
your  works."— [Grant  to  Buckner. 

One  Large  and  Handsome  Duodecimo  Volume. 

Price  $1  50. 

•»*  The  Author,  who  is  the  Military  Editor  of  one  of  the 
leading  papers  of  this  city,  possessing  unusual  f:\cilites  in 
securing  the  material  for  his  work,  has  produced  an  inter- 
esting and  popular  book,  which  is  destined  to  have  an  im- 
mense circulation.  Book  Agents  can  make  excellent  wages 
by  engaging  in  its  sale. 

For  further  particulars  address 
DERBY  & MILLER,  Book  PububueR 8,  New  York. 

•„*  Copies  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

ABMY  BADGES, 

Watches,  Gold  Pens  and  Cases.  Jewelry  of  all  kinds  at 
reduced  rates,  Send  for  a Circular. 

It.  KEITH,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

ST W.  EVERETT  A CO., 

Will  forward  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  order,  Pho-  1 
tographs  from  life  of  any  of  the  prominent 

Offiobbb  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 

Statesmen,  Divines. 

Actors,  Artists, 

Foreign  Celebrities,  etc.,  etc. 

20  cents  each.  $1  80  per  dozen.  Free  by  mai> 

Address 

J.  W.  EVERETT  & C6  , 

Box  1614.  N.  Y.  City. 

BT  Send  for  a Circular. 


I “ 'T'lIE  PEN  IS  MIGHTIER  THAN  THE 

X SWORD." 

THE  GOLD  PEN— THE  BEST  OF  ALL  PENS, 
MORTON’S  GOLD  PENS, 

THE  BEST  PENS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

On  receipt  of  any  of  the  following  sums  in  Cash,  the 
Subscriber  will  send  by  return  mail,  or  otherwise,  as  di- 
rected, a Gold  Pen  or  Feus— selecting  the  same  according 
to  description,  viz. : 

GOLD  PENS  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  25  cents,  the  Magic  Pen;  for  38  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pon ; for  60  cents,  the  Always- Ready  Pen;  for  75  cents, 

the  Elegant  Pen ; and  for  $1,  the  Excelsior  Pen These 

Pens  are  not  numbered,  but  correspond  iu  sizes  to  numbers 
2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6 respectively. 

THE  SAME  PENS  IN  SILVER-PLATED  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  50  cents,  the  Magic  Pen ; for  75  cents,  the  Lucky 
Peu ; for  $1,  the  Always-Ready  Pen ; for  $1  25,  the  Ele- 
gant Pen ; ai.d  for  $1  50,  the  Excelsior  Pen. 

These  are  Well-Finished,  Good- Writing  Gold  Pens,  with 
Iridosmin  Points,  the  average  wear  of  every  one  of  which 
will  far  outlast  a gross  of  the  best  Steel  Pens ; although 
they  are  unwarranted,  and,  therefore,  not  exchangeable. 
MORTON’S  WARPANTED  PENS. ' 

The  name  “A.  Morton,"  “Number,"  and  “Quality," 
are  stamped  on  the  following  Pens,  and  the  points  are  war- 
ranted for  six  months,  except  against  accident. 

The  Numbers  indicate  size  only:  No.  1 being  the  small- 
est, No.  6 the  largest,  adapted  fur  the  pocket;  No.  4 the 
smallest,  and  No.  10  the  largest  Mammoth  Gold  Pen,  for 
tlie  desk. 

Long  and  Medium  Nibs  Or  all  sizes  and  qualities.  Short 
Nibs  of  Numbers  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  and  made  only  of  first 
quality. 

The  Long  and  Short  Nibs  arc  fine  pointed ; the  Medium 
Nibs  are  Broad,  Coarse  Business  points.  The  engravings 
are  fee-similes  of  the  sizes  and  styles. 

GOLD  PENS,  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  $0  75  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  nO  a No.  2 Ten,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  3 Ten,  2d 
quality ; or  n No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  25,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Peu,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  50,  a No.  4 Pun,  1st  quality  ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  5 l’cn,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $2  25,  a No  6 Pen;  $2  75  a No.  7 Pen ; $3  25  a No.  8 
Pen ; $4  a No.  9 Peu ; $5  No.  10  Pen— all  1st  quality. 
THE  SAME  GOLD  PENS,  IN  SILVER  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  $1  50  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  3 Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen.  34  quality. 

For  $2  00,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  5 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  50  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  C Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $3  00,  a No.  6 Pon,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $3  50,  a No.  G Pen,  1st  quality. 

GOLD  PENS,  ALL  FIRST  QUALITY,  IN  SILVER- 
MOUNTED  DESK  HOLDERS. 

For  $2  00  a No.  4 Pen ; for  $3  25  a No.  5 Pen  for  $2  75 
a No.  G Pen ; for  $3  50  a No.  7 Pen. 

For  $4  09  a No.  8 Pen ; for  $5  a No.  9 Pen ; and  for  $6  a 
No.  10  Pen. 

The  “ 1st  Quality’  are  pointed  with  the  veiy  best  Iri- 
dosmin Points,  carefully  selected,  and  none  of  this  quality 
arc  sold  with  tho  slightest  imperfection  which  skill  and 
the  closest  scrutiny  can  detect. 

The  ‘ 1 2d  Quality"  are,superior  to  any  Pens  made  by  him 
previous  to  the  year  1860. 

“ The  3d  Quality"  he  intends  shall  equal  in  respect  to 
Durability,  Elasticity  and  Good  Writing  Qualities  (the 
only  true  considerations)  any  Gold  Tens  made  elsewhere. 

1 u regard  to  the  Ciieap  Gold  Pens,  lie  begs  leave  to  say 
that,  previous  to  op  rating  his  New  and  Patented  Ma- 
chines, he  could  not  have  made  ns  Good  Writing  and  Du- 
rable Pens,  for  the  price,  had  the  Gold  been  furnished  gra- 
tuitously. 

l\irties  ordering  must  in  all  instances  specify  the 
''■Same"  or  the  “ Number"  and  ,l Quality"  of  the  Pens 
wanted,  and  be  particular  to  describe  the  kind  they  pre- 
fer—whether  stiff  or  limber , coarse  or  fine. 

All  remittances  sent  by  mall  in  registered  .’otters  are  at 
my  risk:  and  to  all  who  send  twenty  cents  (the  charge  for 
registering),  In  addition  to  tho  price  of  goods  ordered,  I 
will  guuranty  their  safe  delivery. 

Parties  sending  Gold  or  Silver  will  be  allowed  the  full 
premium  on  the  day  received. 

TO  CLUBS.— A discount  of  10  per  cent  will  oe  allowed 
ou  sums  of  $12,  of  16  per  cent,  on  $24,  and  of  20  per  cent, 
on  $40,  if  sent  to  one  address  at  one  time. 

Address,  A.  MORTON, 

No.  25  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


. Brandreth’s  Fills. 

The  weak,  tho  consumptive,  rheumatic,  costive,  bilious, 
and  delicate,  after  some  days’  use,  will  find  renewed 
strength  and  life  pervade  every  organ  of  their  frames. 

Every  dree  makes  the  blood  purer.  The  nerves  com- 
mence in  the  arteries  and  terminate  in  the  veins.  These 
pills,  as  a first  effect,  act  upon  the  arterial  blood,  increas-  i 
ing  the  circulation,  by  which  impurities  are  deposited  in 
the  veins,  and  they  throw  off  such  collections  into  the 
bowels,  which  organs,  by  the  energy  derived  from  Bran- 
dreth’s  pills,  expel  them  from  the  system.  When  first 
used,  the  pills  may  occasion  griping,  and  even  make  the 
patient  leel  worse.  This  is  an  excellent  sign,  and  shows 
the  disease  will  soon  be  cured. — No  great  good  is  often 
achieved  without  some  trouble  in  its  attainment,  and  this 
rule  aplies  to  tlie  recovery  ot  health. 

But  Biandreth’s  Pills  are  innocent  and  sura  to  do  good. 
See  B.  Brandretii  on  the  Government  Stamp  in  white. 

Principal  office  Brandreth’s  Building,  New  York. 


BAKER’S  COUGH  MIXTURE, 

BAKER’S  CROUP  ALLEVIATOR, 
are  ionr  remedies  which  no  family  Bhould  ever  be  without. 
Price  $1  per  bottle  each. 

Also, 

BA  K ER’S  KIDNEY  AND  GRAVEL  REMEDIES,  which 
are  iuvaluable.  Price  $5. 

Principal  Depot: 

No.  154  Tenth  Street,  near  Fourth  Avenue. 
Remedies  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price. 

COMPETITION  DEFIED! 

fffflSSb 


Engraved  with  Initial  Letter,  Old  English,  «vo«  Coin-  RT 
plete  sets  $1  50,  free  by  mail.  Trade  supplied.  e(J 

JOHN  F.  PHELPS  & CO.,  493  Broadway,  N.  Y.  an 

Two  Dollars  made  from  twenty  cts.,  call  and  ex  mi 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


AND  ELEGANT 

TWO  DCLLAR  CHAIN 

Wo  offer  to  Bell  our  WATCH,  which  is  o,  the 
MOST  SUBSTANTIAE  MANUFACTURE.  AN  AC- 
CURATE TIME-KEEPER,  and  in  sterling  Cases, 
Hunting  pattern,  at  the  low  price  of  TEN  DOL- 
LARS. $ 

We  therefore  recommend  all  wanting  either  an 
OREUDE,  GOLD  or  SILVER  WATCH,  Hunting 
Cases,  to  remit  us  $10,  when  they  will  receive  a 
handsome  Watch,  selected  by  ourselves.  Bent, 
sealed  and  post-paid,  at  our  expense. 

Our  CHAIN  is  the  admiration  of  alii  those 
have  seen  it.  In  beauty  and  cheapness  it  cannot 

be  surpassed.  ONLY  TWO  DOLLARS. 

Recollect,  the  OLD  ESTABLISHED  AND 
RELIABLE  AGENCY,  where  aU  orders  are  attend- 
ed to  with  the  utmost  promptitude,  carefulness 
and  accuracy,  and  forwarded  to  their  destination 
in  the  most  compact,  reliable  and  expeditious 
manner. 

Address  THOMAS  ORMSBY. 

General  Purchasing  Agent,  86  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 


Caution 

FROM 

The  American  Watch 
Company. 

It  having  come  to  our  knowledge  that  imitations  of  the 
American  Watch  have  been  put  upon  the  market  in  great 
numbers,  calculated,  by  their  utter  worthlessness,  to  in- 
jure the  reputation  of  our  genuine  products— to  protect 
our  own  interests  and  the  public  from  imposition,  we  again 
publish  tho  trade  marks  by  which  our  Watches  may  in- 
variably be  known. 

We  manufacture  four  styles  of  Watches: 

The  first  has  the  name 

“AMERICAN  WATCH  CO.,  Waltham,  Mass.,"  en- 
graved on  the  inside  plate. 

The  second  has  the  name 

“APPLETON,  TRACY  & CO.,  Waltham,  Mass.,"  on- 
graved  on  the  inside  plate. 

The  third  lias  the  name 

“P.  S.  BARTLETT,  Waltham,  Mass.,*’  engraved  on 
the  inside  plate. 

All  the  above  styles  have  the  name  “ American  Watch 
Co."  painted  on  the  dial,  and  are  warranted  in  every  re- 
spect. 

The  fourth  has  the  name 

“Wit  ELLERY,  Boston,  Mass.”  engraved  on  the  in- 
side plate,  and  is  not  named  on  the  dial. 

All  the  above  described  Watches  are  made  of  various 
sizes,  and  are  sold  in  gold  or  silver  cases,  as  may  be  re- 
quired. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  accurately  describe  the  nu- 
merous imitations  to  which  we  have  alluded.  They  are 
usually  inscribed  with  names  so  nearly  approaching  our 
own  as  to  escape  the  observation  ol  the  unaccustomed  buy- 
er. Some  are  represented  ns  made  by  the  ‘ ‘ Union  Watch 
Co.,  of  Boston,  Mas*.’’— no  such  company  existing.  .Some 
are  named  the  “ Soldier’s  Watch,"  to  be  sold  as  oar  Fourth 
or  Wm.  Ellery  grade,  usually  known  as  tub  “ Soldier’s 
Watch  ;”  others  are  named  the  “ Appleton  Watch  Co. 
others  tlie  “P.  S.  BartLEY,"  instead  of  our  P.  S.  Bart, 
lbtt,  besides  many  varieties  named  in  such  a manner  as 
to  convey  the  idea  that  they  are  the  veritable  productions 
of  the  American  Watch  Company. 

A little  attention  ou  the  part  of  buyers  will  protect  them 
from  gross  imposition. 

ROBBINS  & APPLETON, 
Agents  for  the  American  Watch  Company, 
182  BROAD  WAIT,  Kf.  Y. 


ffZrs-JEZt  Ballard  Patent 
Kk  M Breech  Loading  Rifles  and 
J|M|!  Carbines, 

Carrying  the  copper  water-proof  cartridge, 
an(j  aiSo  using  ordinary  loose  ammunition. 
This  arm  is  now  admitted  by  all  competitors  to  be  superior 
to  any  other  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Its  simple  con- 
struction and  perfect  workmanship  nre  a sure  guarantee 
against  getting  out  of  order.  Tlie  great  advantage  of  load- 
ing witli  either  fixed  or  loose  ammunition  clone  inakc'8  it 
superior  to  all  others.  These  arms  are  made  for  both 
sporting  and  military  purposes,  and  have  been  adopted 
both  by  the  General  Government  and  a number  of  States. 
We  have  the  highest  testimonials  of  their  efficiency  and 
durability. 

We  also  offer  to  the  Public  our  new  Cartridge  and  loose 
ammunition  loading  revolver.  This  arm  lias  no  equal  as 
a belt  or  pocket  weapon.  No  one  wishing  a first-class  arm 
should  be  without  one. 

For  further  particulars  send  for  descriptive  circular. 

P.  S.  Do  not  forget  that  both  Rifles  and  Pistols  may  ho 
used  with  either  copper  cartridge  or  loose  ammunition. 
MERWIN  & BRAY,  Sole  Agents, 

262  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

General  McClellan’s  Report 

Is  published  entire,  from  the  Official  Copy,  iu  a triple 
number  of  the  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  AND  NAVY 
JOURNAL,  the  authoritative  Military  Gazette  tor  Satur- 
day, Feb.  20th,  1804  For  sale  by  News  Dealers  general-  : 
ly,  or  sent,  prepaid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  ji  35  cents.  | 
W.  C.  CHURCH,  Proprietor,  192  Broadway,  N.  Y.  ! 

Portable  Printing  Offices. 

For  the  Army  and  Navy  s 
Hospitals,  Merchants,  ~ r» 

Druggists  and  all  who  1 I 

cheaply,  and  expeditious- 
ly.  Circular  rent  free. 

Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c.,  . __  — : 

■i\  ci.'-.  .v  on-  Id 
Co.,  31  l ark  Row,  N.  Y., 

and  35 Lincoln  St.,  Boston.  ~ I 

fnitYTOC!  WANTED — Apply  to  N.  M. 
£lLUPlL:SPa  X £»>  SHAFER  and  J.  L.G.  PIEK- 

PONT,  335  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Just  Out  —Entirely  New.  < ai  d Player’s  Assistant, 
with  instructions  howto  play  at  different  Games  at  Cards. 
ve„t,  free  of  postage,  on  tlie  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address  , 
II  SIBLEY,  Box  2298,  P.  O.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NSW 

ARMY  WATCHES. 

THE  GREAT  NEW  ARMY 
WATCH,  expressly  for  SOLDIERS, 
in  very  heavy  Bolid  silver  hunting 
^ -I  re  cases,  tine  ENGLISH  LEVER  Move-  ~ _ 

S I ment,  full  ruby  jeweled,  handsome  S*  j O 
x v white  dial  and  steel  cut  hands.  En-  SP  1 ^ 
gine  turned,  engraved,  or  plain  cases, 
warranted  a perfect  time-keeper  for 
one  year,  $151 

-tt,  -*  GOLD  COMPOSITE,  same  as  above.  M.+  r- 
dj)  10  cxuct|imitati°n  of  the  English  Army  |Q 

FINE  DOUBLE  BOTTOM  silver  - 
English  Hunting  Watch,  full  Jf.w-  $*/'") 
r eled,  Chronometer  Balance,  $25. 

OFFICER’S  WATCH.  GENUINE 
AMERICAN  LEVER  WATCH  in  4 (TjOK 
*JP  oz.  sterling  silver  cases,  full  jeweled,  iJIOw 
' gold  jolnta,and  double  bottom  cases, $35 
djj/f  AMERICAN  LEVER,  same  as  above  */|K 
'j'rG  with  Chronometer  Balance,  45.  sjjrid 

$11.  Silver^Hunting  Watch,  fine  move-  $11 

Ladies  very  small  hunting  Gold 
1 ( | Composite  Watch,  beautifully  engrav-  &1 
qp  x ed,  magic  spring,  sunk  seconds.  Can  wlv 
scarcely  be  detected  from  gold,  $16. 

„ or.  Splendid  18  carat  heavy  Gold  „ „ _ 
qpoO  American  Watch,  iu  40  pennyweight  $$5 

t&QO  Same  as  a hove,  with  Chronometer  Q();) 
Balance,  $92. 

^ Gold  Hunting  English  Lever  __ 

$50  8 Watc“i  K!  bv  Jewblrd,  Screw  Balance 
? M.  J.  Tobias,  $38. 

Constantly  on  hand  Watches  of  every  description. 

We  will  send  any  of  the  above  Watches,  on  receipt  of 
price,  free  of  expense-,  to  any  address.  Registered  letters 
come  at  onr  risk  if  properly  sealed.  All  Watches  regis- 
tered 20  cts.  extra.  Great  inducements  to  Agents. 
Send  fob  our  Circular. 


©HE  CENT. 

A3  the  warm  weather  approaches,  prepare  to  reduce 
your  household  expenses,  by  getting  Fish’s  Kerosene  or 
Gas 

©ooMug  Apparatus. 

One  coating  $4  50  will  cook  a meal  for  5 persons,  at 
a cost  of 

ONE  CENT. 

Thousands  of  them  have  been  sold,  and  the  demand  Is 
increasing.  A Descriptive  Pamphlet  furnished  gratis. 

WM.  D.  RUSSELL,  Agent,  2C6  Pearl  Street,  N.  Y. 

N.  B — The  Trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

Wc  arc  nowoficring'  our  Celebrated  Gold 
Pens  and  Extension  Silver  Plated  Holders 
at  the  following  low  prices  for  Cash: 

No.  1 Magic  Gold  Pens  and  Holders,  per  dozen,  $5  50. 

No.  2 “ “ “ “ 7 00. 

No.  1 Albertine  fine  Gold  Pens  and  Holders,  per  doz.  8 00. 

No.  2 “ “ “ “ 9 CO. 

No.  1 Always  Ready  “ “ 11 50. 

No.  2 » “ “ “ 13  00. 

These  Pens  and  Holders  are  all  warranted,  and  will  re- 
tail from  $2  to  $5  each. 

A deduction  of  10  per  cent,  will  lie  made  on  all  sums  of 
$50  and  upwards.  Our  Pens  and  Holders  have  nice  fancy 
Cnses,  containing  one  dozen  each,  and  are  not  soldin  less 
quantities.  Sent  by  mail  or  express  pre-paid. 

Address  SALISBURY  BROS.  & CO., 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Agents  Wanted  for  the  Army. 

New  Army  Watches. 

F.very  Soldier  should  have  the  Magic  Railway  Tiine- 
Keeper.  It  lias  beautiful  Silver  Composite  Hunting  Cases, 
with  new' Patent  Time  Indicator,  to  save  trouble  of  open- 
ing case,  just  invented  for  the  benefit  of  our  brave  soldiers. 
The  handsomest  and  most  useful  Watch  ever  offered  $15. 

Every  Officer  should  have  the  DOUBLE  TIMM  DU- 
PLEX STOP  WATCH Tills  highly  useful  Watch  has 

beautiful  and  heavy  Silver  Hunting  Cases,  with  different 
Indexes  for  Washington  and  London  I ime.  Sweep  Seconds 
with  Superior  adjusted  Stop,  to  be  used  in  training  horses, 
and  also  by  Sportsmen,  Artillerists,  &c.,  in  marking  time, 
$38. 

All  the  leading  novelties  can  be  seen  by  sending  for  onr 
Catalogue.  We  want  Agents  in  every  regiment  on  unu- 
sually liberal  terms. 

All  Watches  mailed  free  to  any  address,  anil  warrant- 
ed for  12  months. 

ARRANDALE  & CO..  Importers  of  Watches, 

212  Broadway,  New  York. 

Deafness  Overcome  by  using  Haslam’s  Sound 
Magnifying  Tubes.  They  can  be  concealed.  Send  for 
a descriptive  pamphlet  to 

E.  HASLAM,  32  John  Street,  New  York. 

RHEUMATISM. 

Use  the  Electro-Metallic  Insoles,  Belts,  and  Arm- 
lets. They  are  an  infalliule  Remedy  for  Rueumatibm, 

I Cold  Feet,  &c.  Mettam  & Co.,  No.  429  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OU  MUSTACHES?— My  Onguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  .-month-* 
est  face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  tlie  skin.  Price  $1— 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. K.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

“ CHLOASMA, 

OR  MOTH  PATCHES. 

Blemishes  on  the  face,  called  Moth,  are  very  annoying, 
particularly  to  ladies  of  light  complexion,  as  the  discol- 
ored spots  on  tlioekin  show  more  strongly  on  blondes  than 
on  brunettes,  but  they  contribute  greatly  in  marring  the 
beauty  on  either;  and  anything  that  will  remove  moth 
patches  without  injuring  the  skin  in  texture  or  color, 
would  no  doubt  be  considered  a great  achievement  in  med- 
ical science.  Dr.  B.  C.  Perry,  49  Bond  Street,  having 
devoted  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  Diseases  of  the 
Skin,  will  guarantee  to  remove  Moth  Patches  and  oilier 
discolorations  from  the  face  without  injury  to  either  t xt- 
ure  or  color  of  the  skin.  His  success  iu  this,  as  in  other 
brandies  of  his  speciality — Diseases  of  the  Scalp  and 
Loss  of  Hair— will  warrant  him  in  guaranteeing  u cure 
in  every  oasf.  For  particulars  enclose  stamp  for  circu- 
1»'.  No  charge  for  consultation.  DR.  B.  G.  PERRY,  49 
Bond  Street,  New  York. 

GREAT  DISCOVERY. — What  everybody  needs;  sells 
freely  at  enormous  profits.  Agents  wanted  every- 
where. Full  particulars  and  a sample  that  sells  for  $1 
qepttvfinrpflfvron  receipt  of  ten  cents.  Address  C.  J. 
-BtATOTN  & v©.\  Bdx  No.  1573,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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J.  H.  Winslow  & Co., 

IOC, 000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  &.C.,  & 0. 

Worth  $500,000. 

To  be  sold  for  One  Dollar  each 
without  regard  to  value,  and 
not  to  be  paid  for  till  you 
know  what  you  are  to  get. 

SPLENDID  LIST!! 

Of  Articles  to  be  sold  for  One 
Dollar  each. 


100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches $100  00  each. 

100  Gold  Watches 60  00  each. 

200  Ladies’  Gold  Watches 35  00  each. 

500  Ladies’  and  Gent's  Silver  Watches  . . 15  00  each. 

3000  Vest  and  Neck  Chains 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

8000  Gold  Band  Bracelets 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

8000  “ “ “ 3 00  to  5 00  each. 

3000  Cameo  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

8000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

2000  Lava  and  Florentine  Brooches. . 4 00  to  C 00  each. 

3000  Coral,  Opal,  and  Em.  Brooches  . 4 00  to  6 00-each. 

3000  Cameo  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  C 00  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

SOOO.Lava  and  Florentine  Ear  Drops.  4 00  to  COO  each. 

8000  Coral,  Em.,  and  Opal  Ear  Drops  4 00  to  8 00  each. 

6100  Gent's  Breast  Pins 2 50  to  8 00  each. 

8000  Watch  Keys •. . . 2 00  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Fob  and  Ribbon  Slides 2 00  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Sets  of  Bosom  Studs 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Sleeve  Buttons 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Plain  Rings 2 60  to  5 00  each. 

6000  Stone  Set  Rings 2 50  to  C 00  each. 

6000  Lockets ; 2 50  to  10  00  each. 

6000  Sets  Ladies’  Jewelry 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

10000  Gold  Pens,  Silver  M*ted  Holder-  4 00  to  5 00  each. 
10000  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension 

Cases  and  Pencils 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

All  of  the  above  list  of  Goods  will  be  sold  for  one  dollar 
each.  Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what 
each  one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed  up, 
and  mixed;  and  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  re- 
gard to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair 
chance.  On  receipt  of  the  Cert  ificate,  you  will  see  what 
you  can  have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  one 
dollar  and  take  the  article  or  not. 

In  all  transactions  by  mail,  we  shall 
charge  for  forwarding  the  Certificates, 
paying  postage,  and  doing  the  busi- 
ness, 25  cents  each,  which  must  be  in- 
closed when  the  Certificate  is  sent  for. 
Five  Certificates  will  be  sent  for  $1 ; 
eleven  for  $3  ; thirty  for  $5 ; sixty -five 
for  $10 ; and  a hundred  for  $15. 

Agents. — Those  acting  as  Agents  will  be  allowed  ten 
cents  on  every  Certificate  ordered  by  them,  provided  their 
remittance  amounts  to  one  dollar.  Agents  will  collect  25 
. cents  for  every  Certificate,  and  remit  15  cents  to  us,  either 
in  cash  or  postage  stamps.  Great  caution  should  be  used 
by  our  correspondents  in  regard  to  giving  their  correct  ad- 
dress, Town,  County,  and  State.  Address 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


■veteran! 


Veteran  Soldiers. 

We  are  now  prepared 
. to  furnish  all  kinds  of 
g Veteran  Pins  for  all  the 
® Regiments  and  Corps  now 
. , in  the  field,  at  $1 50  each. 
'2  Also  all  the  various  Army 
§3  Badges  worn  by  the  dif- 
■j  fcreut  Annies,  by  the  sin- 
35  f{le  one,  100,  or  1000. 

2 Sent  to  any  part  of  the 
•1  country  by  mail.  Send 
} for  a circular.  Address 
DROWNE  & MOORE, 
Manufacturing  Jewelers, 
208  Broadway,  New  York. 


War  Songs  for  Freemen. 

Dedicated  to  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  with  Ap- 
propriate Music,  20  c’s.  Camp  Sonob.  A collection  of 
National, Patriotic, and  Social  SONGsfor  the  Volunteers, 
12  cts.  The  above  books  contain  both  Words  and  Music. 
Copies  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
OLIVER  D1TSON  <fc  CO..  Publishers,  Boston. 


A MONTH  J want  to  hire  Agents  in  every 
county  at  $75  a moults  juxiieiiie*  ^oid,  (to,  sell 
my  new  cheap  Family  Sewing  .NWlifcpM  ' -Address  • 

m\wrnrmv\< 


WATCHES 


THE  ARMY. 


Superbly  finished  watch- 
es, the  beauty  of  which  is 
only  equaled  by  their  cheap- 
ness. — iV.  I-.  Weekly,  July 
23d. 

Particularly  valuable  for 
officers  in  the  nrmy,  and 

travelers frank  Leslie's, 

Feb.  21. 

Prettiest,  best  and  cheap- 
est time-pieces  ever  offered. 
— N.  Y.  Illustrated  Sews, 
Jan.  10. 


Magic  Time  Observers, 

The  Perfection  of  Mechanism! 
Being  a Hunting,  or  Open  Pace,  or  Lady’s 
or  Gentleman’s  Watch  combined,  with 
Patent  Self-winding"  Improvement. 

A most  pleasing  novelty.  One  of  the  prettiest,  mast 
convenient,  and  decidedly  the  best  and  cheapest  timepiece 
for  general  und  reliable  use  ever  offered.  It  has  within  it 
and  connected  with  its  machinery  its  own  winding  at- 
tachment, rendering  a key  entirely  unnecessary.  The 
cases  of  this  Watch  are  composed  of  two  metals,  the  out- 
er one  being  fine  16  carat  gold.  It  has  the  improved  ruby 
action  lever  movement,  and  is  warranted  an  accurate  tune- 
piece.  Price,  superbly  engraved,  per  case  of  half  dozen, 
$2  )4.  Sample  watches  in  neat  morocco  boxes,  $35.  if 
sent  by  mail,  the  postage  is  36  cents ; registering,  20  cents. 

Silver  Watches! 

First-Class  Hunting  Time-Pieces, 

FOB  ACCURACY  OF  MOVEMENT,  BEAUTY  OP  MATERIAL, 

. AND,  ABOVE  ALL,  CHEAPNESS  IN  PRICK,  THESE 
WATCHES  MUST  1N6URE 

UNIVERSAL  APPROBATION! 

An  imitation  so  faultless  that  it  can  hardly  be  detected 
by  the  most  experienced  judges.  The  material  being  of 
two  metals,  the  outer  one  first  quality  Silver  and  the  in- 
ner one  German  Silver,  it  can  not  be  recognized  by  cut- 
ting or  heavy  engraving,  making  it  not  only  in  appear- 
ance, but  in  durability,  the  best  resemblance  of  Solid 
Sterling1  Silver  existence. 

The  sale  of  these  watches  in  the  army  is  a source  of 
enormous  profit,  retailing,  as  they  very  readily  do,  at  $25 
aud  upward.  Many  hundred  dollars  can  be  made  in  a 
single  pay-day  by  any  one  of  ordinary  business  tact  1 

At  Wholesale  only  ! In  heavy  hunting  cases,  beau- 
tifully engraved , white  enamel  dial,  and  fancy  cut  hands , 
in  good  running  order , by  the  half  dozen,  $66 ; postage, 
$2  38;  registering,  20  cts.  Sold  only  by  the  case.  Can 
be  safely  sent  by  mail. 

TERMS  CASH,  invariably  in  advance.  No 
agents  employed ; buyers  must  deal  directly  with  us.  If 
money  is  sent  us  by  express  or  mail  in  a registered  letter, 
it  is  at  our  risk ! Orders  will  meet  the  moot  prompt  und 
faithful  attention. 

HUBBARD  BROS.,  Sole  Importers. 

Broadway,  cor.  Courtlandt  St.,  Xeto  York. 


The  best  selling  Book  yet. 
Dowley’s  Camp  and  Fireside  Libr’y,  No- 1. 
Incidents  of  Camp  Life. 

103  pages,  Price  15  eta  Mailed,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price.  T.  R.  DOWLEY,  Publisher,  13  Park  Row,  N. 
Y.  Agents  supplied  at  $7  50  per  100;  96  cts.  perdoz. ; 
or  in  less  quantities  8 cts.  each. 

“The  Human  Face  Divine.” 

A new  system  of  Physiognomy.  Eyes,  Ears,  Nose,  Lips, 
Mouth,  Head,  Hair,  Hands,  Feet,  Skin,  Complexion,  with 
all  “Signs  of  Character,  and  How  to  Read  Them,"  in 
The  Phrenological  Journal  and  Life  Illustrated  for 
1864.  Newvol.  $150  a year.  Address  Fowler*  Wells, 
N.ew  York. 

Cavalry  Badges. 

Annexed  is  a fac-simile 
design  of  onr  newest  style 
Cavalry  Badge.  Sent  free 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
price,  with  Name,  Co.,  and 
Regiment  handsomely  en- 
graved thereon. 

Solid  Silver $3  00 

Solid  Silver,  letters 
in  gold  relief. ....  8 50 

Solid  gold 8 00 

Solid  gold  enameled.  0 00 
Also  new  style  Artillery 
Badge,  and  every  style  Co. 
Pin  and  Corps  Badge  worn 
by  the  Army.  Send  for  our 
illustrated  Catalogue.  Ad- 
dress C.  L.  BALCH  & CO., 
20S  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

To  Compositors.  — Wanted,  three  strictly  first- 
class  Compositors,  used  to  Book-work.  Apply  to  Mr. 
Marsh,  Foreman  of  Harper  & Brothers'  Composing 
Room,  N.  Y. 

ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 


No.  74  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 

Union  Flaying  Cards. 

Colonel  for  King,  Goddess  of  Liberty  for  Queen,  and  Major 
for  Jack.  52  enameled  cards  to  the  pack.  Eagles,  Shields, 
Stars,  and  Flags  are  the  suits,  and  you  can  play  all  the  usual 
games.  Two  packs,  in  case-,  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  $1. 
The  usual  discount  to  the  trade.  Send  for  a Circular.  Ad- 
dress AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY. 

14  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.,  or  105  William  Street,  N.  Y. 

Military  and  Naval 

Collection  and  Banking  Opficf Somkh,  Brown  & 

Co.,  No.  2 Park  Place,  New  York,  adjust  and  collect  every 
variety  of  just  claims  against  the  Government  or  States. 
Hand-Books  containiug  laws,  & c.,  sent  by  mail,  free 


In  Press— Excelsior  Music  Book-  for  Violin, 
Flute,  Fife,  or  Cornet.  1 love  that  dear  old  Flag  the  best, 
piano.  When  the  boys  come  home  Your  fortune  is  too 
small  for  me.  My  love  is  on  the  battle-field,  each  25c. 
Violin  Strings  25c.  mailed.  Musical  Instruments  illus- 
trated price  list  sent  on  receipt  of  post  stamp. 

FREDERICK  BLUMI5,  20S  Bowery,  N.  Y. 

CANVASSERS 

Wanted  everywhere  to  sell  “FISH’S  UNION'  AT- 
TACHMENTS," designed  to  support  Vessels  or  Shades 
over  the  flame  of  a common  coal  oil  lamp  or  gas  burner. 
EVERYBODY  WANTS  IT.  PRICE  50  CENTS.  Act- 
ive men  can  make  $10  a day.  ('all  at  No.  206  Pearl  St., 
" ' for  a circular.  Wm.  D.  Russell,  Agent. 


HEAD-QUARTERS 

For  Veteran,  Cavalry,  Army  Corps, 
Company,  and  Division  Pins 
oi  every  Description. 

On  the  receipt  of  $1, 1 will  send  you  a Solid  Silver  Shield, 
or  either  Army  Corps,  Division,  or  Co.  Pin  with  your 
Name,  Regt.,  and  Co.  handsomely  engraved  upon  it,  or  a 
fine  Gold  Pen  with  Extension  Case  and  Pencil,  or  a new 
style  Vest  Chain  or  Neck  Chain,  or  a California  Dlamoud 
Ring  or  Pin,  or  a Seal  Stone  Ring ; and  for  $1  50,  I will 
aeud  you  a Solid  Silver  new  style  Cavalry  Pin,  engraved 
ns  above.  Agents  sending  for  10  or  more  Pins  at  one  time 
will  bo  allowed  15  cents  each. 

B.  T.  HAYWARD, 

Manufacturing  Jeweler,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Soldiers  of  the  Union ! ! 

Read  the  following  Letters  received  from  your 
Comrades  as  endorsements  of  the 

World  Known  and  World  Tried 

REMEDIES,  KNOWN  AS 

Professor  Holloway’s  Pills  and 
Ointment. 

You  will  here  find  unsolicited  testimonials  received  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  where  our  army  of  occupation  is 
iu  force. 

See  to  your  Health! 

All  of  you  have  Borne  one  interested  in  your  welfare, 
then  do  not  delay. 

Your  Life  is  Valuable!! 

Not  only  to  yourselves,  but  to  your  Fathers  and  Moth- 
ers, bisters,  Wives,  and  Brothers.  Then  while  you  may, 
purchase  your  Health ! 

For  30  cents,  70  cents,  or  $1 10, 

Will,  when  expended  in  these  medicines,  bring  you 
down  to  the  greenest  and  ripest  old  age. 

The  following  are  genuine  letters,  on  file  for  inspection 
at  this  office, 

80  Maiden  Lane,  N.  T. 

Quartermaster’s  Department,  ) 
39th  Illinois  Volunteers,  J 
Folly  Island,  8.  C.,  November  26,  1863. 
Prof.  Holloway,  80  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. : 

Sir:  Enclosed  please  find  two  dollars,  for  which  send  me 
one  dollar’s  worth  each  of  your  celebrated  Pills  and  Oint- 
ment, by  return  mail.  Please  at  tend  to  this  at  once,  for  I 
am  much  in  need  of  the  above  remedies.  Address 
Lieut.  A.  W.  FELLOWS,  Q.  M., 

89th  Illinois  Vols. 

Camp  nrar  Brandy  Station,  Va  , ) 

January  7,  1864.  j 

Prof.  Holloway: 

Dear  Sir:  I have  heard  a great  deal  of  talk  about  your 
famous  Pills,  and  as  I never  was  in  need  of  them  until 
now,  I want  to  tty  them,  as  Diarrhoea  is  very  prevalent 
at  the  present  time:  send  me  the  worth  of  the  enclosed. 


Pulaski,  Tennessee,  t 

December  26, 1863.  / 

Prof.  Holloway: 

Dear  Sir:  Please  find  enclosed  one  dollar,  and  send  mo 
the  amount  in  your  famous  Pills,  as  I am  troubled  with 
Dyspepsia,  aud  seek  a cure. 

Yours,  &c., 

THOMAS  F.  TURNER, 

Co.  I,  2d  Iowa  Infantry. 

Morris  Island,  S.  C.,  ) 

January  12, 1864  j 

Prof.  Holloway: 

Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  yon  will  find  50  cents,  for  which 
I wish  you  to  send  me  some  of  your  valuable  Pills ; send 
them  by  mail.  1 enclose  10  cents  for  postage.  Address 
ISRAEL  C.  HALL, 

Co.  D,  4th  N.  H.  Vols, 

Port  Royal,  S.  C. 

Camp  op  5th  Excelsior  Beiuade,  ) 

January  22, 1864  ) 

Prof.  Holloway: 

Sir:  Please  send  me  for  the  enclosed  50  cents  the  worth 
of  It  in  Pills ; enclosed  find  15  cents  to  pay  postage,  and 
you  will  oblige.  Address 

Y’ours,  &c., 

Sergt.  WM.  POWERS, 

Co.  E,  5th  Regt.  Excelsior  Brigade, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Morris  Island,  S.  C.,  \ 

January  21,  iS64  ) 

Prof  Hollowa'v; 

Please  find  enclosed  the  sum  of  one  dollar  for  Pills.  I 
have  Diarrhoea,  and  can’t  get  it  Htopped,  so  I want  to  try 
your  PillB. 

Yours,  &c. , 

WILLIAM  CHRISTY, 

Co.  D,  104th  Regt.,  Penn.  Vole., 

Morris  Island,  S.  C. 


New  Catalogue  of  Jewelry 

Sent  free.  Address 

THOS.  CAFFERTY  & CO., 

Providence,  R.  I. 


Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,  N.Y. 


A MONTH!  I want  Agents  at  $60  a month, 
expenses  paid,  to  sell  my  Everlasting  Pencils, 
Oriental  Burners,  and  13  other  articles.  15  circulars 
sent  free.  Address  JOHN  F.  I.ORD,  Biddeford,  Maine. 


“I’m  going-  to  fight  mit  Sigcl." 

Look  out  for  this  NEW  SONG,  now  ready.  Mailed  free 
for  only  6 cents.  Address 

HUNTER  & CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  1L 


PATENT  POCKET— For  Ladies  and  Gents- 
Can  not  la:  picked  or  cut.  Price  $1  25.  Large  sizo  for 
use  of  Paymasters,  Sutlers,  Collectors,  *c.,  &c.,  $1  50. 
Sent  by  mail  (10  cts.  extra  for  postage). 

W.  C.  WEMYSS,  675  Broadway.  New  York. 


Gold!  Gold!!  Gold!!! 

30,000  Watches,  Chains,  &c.,  &c„  &c. 

Worth  $150,000. 

To  be  sold  for  One  Dollar  each,  without  regard  to  value, 
and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you  are  to 
get.  Send  20  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  what  you  can  have  for  $1.  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  of  articles  and  particulars. 
Als  terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  Regiment 
and  Town  in  the  country. 

Six  Certificates  can  be  ordered  for  $1,  thirteen  for  $2, 
thirty-five  for  $5,  and  one  hundred  for  $12. 

Address  C.  F SHULTS, 

285  River  Street,  Troy,  N^  ^ ‘ 


EMPLOYMENT 

At  your  own  homes.  Thousands  can  realize  a Hundred 
Dollars  Weekly.— No  utensils  required  except  those  found 
iu  every  househould  ; profits  100  per  cent. ; demand  sta- 
ple as  flour.  It  iB  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  age.  Full 
particulars  6ent  on  receipt  of  two  stamps  for  return  post- 
age. 

Address  C.  MUNRO  BROWN,  74  Bleecker  St,  N.  Y. 


Just  what  every  I'ajpily  wants. 
Savage  & Co.’b  No  Chimney  Burner 
for  Hand  Lamps  and  Lanterns,  burns 
Kerosene  Oil  with  a'brilliant  light 
without  chimney,  smoke,  or  odor. 
Saves  25  per  cent.  Office  202  Fulton 
St.,  N.Y.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for 
circular.  Sample  sent  free  for  50  cts. 
American  Institute  awarded  1st  Pre- 
mium and  Medal,  1S63. 


Pollak  & Son,  Meerschaum  Man- 
ufacturers, 357  Broome  St.,  near 
Bowery,  N.  Y.,  sell  wlwlesale  and  re- 
tail. Will  send,  free  of  charge,  a 
genuine  Pipe  for  6 Dollata.  Pipe*  cut 
to  order  and  repaired. 


“A  Book  of  Rare  Excellence." 
HARPER  & BROTHERS 

Have  Just  Published; 

LYMAH  BEECHER’S 
Autobiography  aud  Correspondence. 

VoL  L,  12mcs  Cloth,  Price  $1  75. 

“ Few  men  of  the  last  generation  in  America,  and  per- 
haps uo  clergyman,  exerted  a wider  influence  than  Ly- 
man Beecher.  For  more  than  half  a century  he  was  a 
power  in  the  land ; aud  his  character  and  influence  ure 
perpetuated  for  another  generation  iu  his  descendants, 
more  than  one  of  whom  are  his  mental  and  moral,  as  well 
as  his  physical  children.  These  children  have  done  a 
valuable  as  well  as  a pious  service  in  giving  to  the  world 
a faithful  portraiture  of  their  father.  Apart  from  its  spe- 
cial value  as  a biography  of  a notable  man,  the  work  pre- 
sents a vivid  picture  of  the  social  aud  religions  life  of 
New  England  fifty  years  ago.” 

CAXTONIANA : A Series  of  Essays  on  Life,  Literature, 
and  Manners.  By  Sir  E.  Bui.wkr  Lttton.  Bart.,  Au- 
thor of  “The  Paxtons,"  “ A Srange  Story,”  “My  Nov- 
el," &c.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

McWHORTER’S  IIAND-BOOK  OF  THE  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT. A Popular  Hand-Book  of  the  New  Testament. 
By  George  Ccmming  McWhorter.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1. 

VERY  HARD  CASH.  A Novel  founded  on  Facts.  By 
Charles  Reads:,  Author  of  “Love  me  Little,  Love  me 
Long,"  &c.  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  00 ; Paper,  76  cents. 

VANITY  FAIR.  A Novel  without  a Hero.  With  Illus- 
trations. By  W.  M.  Thaokkray.  (New  Edition J Svo, 
Cloth,  $2  00. 

THACKERAY’S  ROUNDABOUT  PAPERS.  Rounda- 
bout Papers.  By  W.  M.  Thaokkray,  Author  of  “ The 
Four  Georges,"  “The  English  Humorists,"  “Vanity 
Fair,’’  “ Pendennie,"  “The  Newcoraes,"  “Adventures 
of  Philip,"  &c.  With  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  25 ; 
Half  Morocco,  $2  25. 

FIVE  YEARS  OF  PRAYER,  with  the  Answers.  By 
Rev.  Samuel  Ikbnjsub  Prime,  D.D.,  Author  of  “The 
Power  of  Prayer,"  “Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East,” 
“ Life  of  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,"  <fcc.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  26, 

JOHN  MAROHMONTS  LEGACY.  A Novel.  By  M.  E. 
Bbaddon,  Author  of  “Aurora  Floyd,"  “Eleanor's  Vic- 
tory," &c.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

HISTORY  OF  TflB  SIOUX  WAR  AND  MASSACRES 
OF  1S62  AND  1863.  By  Isaac  V.  D.  Heard.  With 
Portraits  aud  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

RACli  Y.t  RAY.  A Novel.  By  Anthony  Trollope, 
Author  of  “Orley  Farm,"  “ Framley  Parsonage."  “ Doc- 
tor Thorne,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

A HISTORY  OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  EUROPE.  By  John  William  Draper, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in 
the  University  of  New  York;  Author  of  a’ “Treatise 
on  Human  Physiology,"  <Cc.,  &c.  Svo,  Cloth,  $3  60; 
Half  Calf,  $4  76. 

MR  WIND  AND  MADAM  RAIN.  By  Paul  de  Musset. 
Translated  by  Emily  Makepeace.  Illustrated  by 
CHARLes  Bennett.  Square  4to,  Cloth  gilt,  60  cents. 


MARY  LYNDSAY.  A Novel.  By  the  Lady  Emily  Pom* 
bonby.  Author  of  “The  Discipline  of  Life."  8vo,  Pa- 
per, 80  cents. 

THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  TYCOON:  a Narrative  of  a 
Three  Years'  Residence  in  .Japan.  By  Sir  Rutherford 
Aloock,  K.C.B.,  Her  Majesty’s  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Japan.  With  Maps 
and  Engravings.  2 vols.  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

T1IE  RING  OF  AMASIS.  From  the  Papers  of  a Ger- 
man Physician.  By  Robert  Bulwer  Lytton  (Owen 
Meredith).  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

For  February,  1864. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 00 

An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Tex  Sub- 
scribers, at  $2  50  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $26  00. 
Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  together. 


Circulation  over  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  Four  Months  . . . . . . $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 3 00 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 5 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  trill  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Ten  Subscribers,  at  $2  50  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $25, 
Paymentt  invariably  in  advance. 

Terms  to  Advertisers — Seventy-five  Cents  per  line 
for  inside,  and  One  Dollar  per  line  for  outside  Adver- 
tisements each  insertion. 

Vols.  T„  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.  and  VII.  for  the  Years 
1857,  1S5S,  1859,  1860,  1861,  1862,  and  1SC3  of  “HAR- 
PER’S WBKKLY,"  JupihanulY  Jwund  in  Cloth  extra,. 

Price  $5  oo  cfcfiil  erfe(no*t<*<y,  l i 

HARPER  * BROTHERS,  Publishers.- 

VERSITYOF  MICHIGAN 


Wards  Shirts 

SENT  EVERYWHERE 
by  MAILor  EXPRESS 


SteelCollars 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY 


[February  27,  1864. 


United  States  Service 
Magazine. 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  A mong 
its  contributors  are  Generals  Scott,  Cullura,  Grant,  McClel- 
lan, Barnard,  Admiral  Davis,  lion.  Edward  Everett,  and 
many  others. 

Monthly,  $5  00  a year ; single  Numbers,  50c.  Sent  by 
mail.  For  sale  by  all  News  Dealers. 

C.  B.  RICHARDSON,  596  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


And  $15  Per  Day  Easy. 

Agents  should  be  careful  in  directing  their  orders  for 
our  Origiual  aud  “ only  Genuine"  Extra  Large  Size  Sta- 
tionery 1’rize  Packages,  which  have  become  so  popular 
through  the  fine  quality  and  value  of  then-  contents.  As 
wo  have  several  imitators,  who  copy  our  Styles,  Adver- 
tisements, Premiums,  &c.,  we  are  the  only  manufacturers 
of  the  “ Celebrated  Rickards  Prize  Packages,"  and  none 
are  genuine  unless  bought  direct  from  us.  We  still  do 
as  we  have  done  for  years  past,  present  free  to  every  one 
who  acts  as  our  agent  a Fine  Gold  or  Silver  Hunting-Case 
Watch,  “ Genuine  English  Movements  ,"  and  warranted  a 
correct  time-keeper.  These  watches  are  presented  on  the 
spot  or  sent  with  the  first  order.  No  one  else  does  this.  A 
single  one  of  our  Wonderful  Packages  contains  mare  really 
valuable  articles  than  any  half  dozen  others  ever  sold. 
Among  the  surprising  contents  of  “each  package"  will  be 
found  Fine  Stationery,  Pens,  Pencils,  Envelopes,  Engrav- 
ings, Ladies’  Fashion  Plates,  Designs  for  Needle-w-  rk.  Cot- 
tage Keepsukes,  Household  Companions,  Letter-Writer’s 
Instructor,  Parlor  Amusements,  Gent's  Pocket  Calendars 
for  1864,  Union  Emblems,  Camp  Companions  for  Soldiers, 
Military  Likenesses,  Games,  Army  Advice.  Rare  Recipes, 
Many  Wnys  to  get  Rich.  Yankee  Notions,  Fancy  Articles, 
Rich  nnd  Costly  Presents  of  Fashionable  Jewelry,  &c.,  &c., 
all  together  worth  many  dollars,  for  only  25c.  Agents 
make  immense  profits.  100  to  200  per  cent,  allowed.  We 
guarantee  smart  agents  can  make  $15  per  day.  Our  reg- 
ular agents  average  that.  Our  Packages  stand  same  as 
ever,  above  all  others  for  quality  and  quantity  of  contents. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  camp  and  town  in  the  country. 
Goods  sent  safe  to  all  parts  of  the  array.  Send  for  our 
Great  New  Circular  for  1804,  containing  Extra  Premi- 
um inducements,  free.  S.  C.  RICKARDS  & CO.,  102 
Nassau  St. , N.  Y.  Only  Original,  and  Largest  and  old- 
est Prize  Package  House  in  the  World. 


GRAND 


RUSSIAN  Bear 


LIVING 

ANIMALS 


Trade  Mark,  P.  S.  Bartlett,  Full 
Jeweled,  WARRANTED,  in  4 oz. 
coin  silver  hunting  case,  gold  joints, 
fancy  push  pin,  for  $47. 

Also  every  variety  of  good,  Watches  at  equally  low  rates. 
All  orders  from  the  Army  must  be  pro-paid,  as  the  Ex- 
press Companies  will  not  take  bills  for  collection  on  soldier.-. 

J.  L.  FERGUSON,  Importer  of  Watches. 

208  Broadway  New  York. 


HOW  TO  BE 


Read  that  excellent  new  hand-book,  indispensable  for 
all  who  would  reallv  know 
HOW  TO  WRITE,  HOW  TO  BEHAVE, 

HOW  TO  TALK,  HOW  TO  DO  BUSINESS. 
One  handsome  12mo  voL,  600  pages,  sent  by  first  post 
for  $2.  Agents  wanted.  Address  FOWLER  & WELLS, 
No.  308  Broadway,  New  York. 


ARMY 

WATCH. 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watch,  Double 
C.ibo,  Lever  Cup,  small  size,  enameled  dial,  cut  hnnds, 
“ English  Movements,"  and  correct  time-keeper,  sent  free 
by  mail  in  neat  case,  only  $7. 

A Solid  Silver  Watoii,  same  ns  above,  only  $7.  Spe- 
cially adapted  to  the  Army. 

$15  European  Timekeeper.  $15 

A Superb  “ Extra,  Pouble  Gold  PI  Ucd"  engraved  Hunt- 
ing Case  Watch,  Magic  Spring,  ••  Genuine  English  Jew- 
el id  Movements,”  Independent  Action,  Self  Balance,  a 
perfect  timekeeper,  “ wairanted  one  year.”  Will  stam> 
Acid,  and  is  an 

Exact  Imitation  of  $100  Watch, 
Used  by  the  British  Army  Officers. 

Sent  free  by  mail,  in  elegant  Morocco  Case,  for  only  $15. 

The  Celehbated  English  Court  Watch,  for  ladies. 
“ Rich  escutcheon  designs,”  ruby  movements,  extra  heavy 
gold  plate,  in  Steri.ino  Silver  Hunting  Case.  “ Will 
stand  all  tests,"  Exact  timekeeper,  a perfect  “ Bijou  Ar- 
ticle.” Sent  free  by  mail,  In  richly  embossed  Turkey  Mo- 
rocco Case,  for  only  $1S. 

English  Sterling  Silver  Lever  Watches,  engraved 
Hunting  Case,  jeweled  movements,  $18. 

Beal  English  Duplex  Gold  Watches.  Fine  article, 
from  $45  to  $100. 

Good  Watches,  for  Army  use,  of  all  descriptions.  We 
are  sole  importers  of  the  above  styles  of  Watches.  Cata- 
logue of  trade  prices  mailed  free. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Seicxjmper  of  Feb.  20  says 
of  the  “ European  Timekeeper,"  “ It  is  an  imitation  of  the 
celebrated  timekeeper  so  much  in  use  among  the  British 
army  officers,  and  is  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  our 
soldiers  in  the  field."  Illustrated  Sew s says,  “ Correct 
timepieces  ; equal  iu  appearance  to  $100  watches.  " 

Address  CHAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  Importers,  3S  & 40 
Ann  Street,  New  York. 


13  More  Agents  Wanted. — Business  Light  and  /,*  - 
epectablel  So  Capital  required  ! Salaries,  according  lo 
capacities,  $75  to  $100  per  month,  besides  expenses.  l-'<  t 
Agent's  Instruct  ons, Samples  of  Goods, &c., address  IIose.v 
B.  Carter  & Co.,  Inventor's  Exchange,  Boston,  Mas.-. 


Straight  Hair  made  Wavy!!  without  heat- 
ing it.  by  using  Ivin's  Patent  Hair  Crimpers.  For  talc 
at  Variety  Stores. 


THE  DISAPPOINTED  SHOWMAN. 

Mons.  Louis  Crapeacd.  “Walk  in,  Sir!  No  charge,  Sir!” 
Farmer  Bull.  “Ah!  ’twon’t  do,  Lou!  Can't  fool  this  child  with 
Animal  Show  this  time,  old  fellow ! !” 


Wheeler  & Wilson’s  Highest  Premium 


A Bad  Breath. — Iht  Greatest  Curse  the  human 
family  is  heir  to.  How  many  lovers  it  has  separated— 
how  many  triends  forever  parted.  The  subject  is  so  deli- 
cate, your  nearest  friend  will  not  mention  it,  and  you  are 
ignornnt  of  the  fact.  To  effect  a radical  cure,  use  the 
“BALM  OF  THOUSAND  FLOWERS"  as  a dentrificc, 
night  and  morning.  It  also  beautifies  the  complexion,  re- 
moving all  tan,  pimples,  and  freckles,  leaving  the  skin 
soft  and  white.  Price  50  cents.  For  sale  by  all  druggists. 

The  Trade  supplied  by  HOWARD,  SANGER  & CO., 
105  and  107  Chambers  Street,  N.  Y.,  and  for  sale  by  all 
Druggists. 


Sewing  Machines,  505  Broadway. 


Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government  Securities. 


The  Most  Magnificent  Illustrations 

Ever  issued  in  an 

American  Weekly 

(from  the  pencil  of  Darley) 

Accompany 

Ned  Bimtline’s  New  Story, 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FIVE-TWENTY  LOAN, 

No.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Monro’s  Ten  Cent  Novel,  No.  6. 

The  Man-Eaters; 

Or,  The  Cannibal  Queen. 

A Story  of  Wonderful  Events  and  Exploits  in  the  South 
Pacific. 

By  Illion  Constelln.no. 

Mr.  Consteliano  writes  exclusively  for  this  series.  Read 
the  “Hunted  Unionist,"  but  read  especially  “The  Man- 
Eaters,"  one  of  those  charming  pici  urcs  of  rustic  barbar- 
ism which  delights  everybody.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price.  Ten  Gents.  (J  LORGE  MU'NKO  & CO., 
137  William  Street,  N.  Y.  This  is  the  unrivaled  series  of 
Ten  Cent  Publications  formerly  published  by  Irwin  P. 
Beadle  & Co.  IRWIN  P.  B LADLE. 

GEORGE  MUNRO. 


X SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN 


This  Is  unquestionably  the 
most  popular  and  interesting 
journal  of  its  class  in  the 
world.  It  has  been  published 
seventeen  years  and  has  a 
» larger  circulation  than  any 
; similar  journalln  existence. 
It  Is  a weekly  paper  of  16 


A Heroine  of  the  Rebellion. 

Now  ready  in  the 

New  York  Mercury 

at  all  News  Agencies. 


Kirtland,  Bronson  & Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  JOBBERS  OF 


^ _ ence,  Discovert,  Inven- 
tion, Mechanics,  Manupac- 
tures.  and  the  whole  range 
or  industrial  art.  Most  of  the  Inventions  patented  in 
the  United  States  are  Illustrated  in  its  columns,  the  En- 
rravings  being  most  superb  and  beautiful.  Each  number 
Lintains  16  pages  of  matter  and  lkom  8 to  10  Engravings. 
‘ 10  numbers  for  a year  make  a splendid  volume  of  RT2 
cages  of  useful  and  entertaining  matter,  and  about  SOO 
‘•usravings.  A full  report  of  all  the  Patent  Claims  aro 
published  officially  each  week. 

It  is  printed  weekly  on  fine  paper  at  the  marvelously 
1 0 w price  of  $3  per  year,  or  $1  for  four  months.  Specimen 
copies  sent  free.  Address— 

OTUNIf  & CO., 

No.  37  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 


45  and  47  Chambers  Street, 

Opposite  City  Hall, 

Fred.  S.  Kirtland,  1 <J.  M.  Bronson, 

1 ’.  M.  Babcock,  N.Y.  John  Rose, 

8 aml.  Carter,  ) (John  11.  Wekts  (Special). 


Soldiers’  Special  Notice.  — Ho  your  duty  to 
yourselves,  prote  ctyour  health,  use  HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS 
AND  OINTMENT.  For  Wounds,  Sores,  Bowel  Com- 
plaints, and  Fevers,  they  are  a perfect  safeguard.  Full 
directions  how  to  use  them  with  every  box  or  pot.  Prices 
30  eta.,  70  cts.,  aud  $1  10  per  box  or  pot. 


Watches  Given  Away. 

Agents  and  Dealers  look  at  the  Great  Chance  to  make 
Money  we  offer,  by  engaging  in  the  sale  of  out'  New  Nov- 
elty Stationery  Prize  Packet.  Only  $15  capital  re- 
quired to  obtain  a W atoh,  free,  with  first  order.  W e also 
iffir  Splendid  Steel  Engravings.  $10  invested  will 
field  $50.  Never  before  such  inducements  were  offered. 

Full  particulars  in  Circulars,  mailed  free. 

G.  S.  HASKINS  & CO.,  30  Bcekman  Street,  N.  Y., 
The  Oldest  Established  Prize  Package  House  in  the  U.  S. 


10,000  Agents  Wanted. 

Business  respectable,  and  very  profitable.  Enclose 
stamp  for  letter  of  Agency  to 

JONES  <fc  CLARK,  83  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


tu£  Jf ' fj^G5’  Mannfac- 

Billiard, BagnteiS’^l  Ba’lK 
Ten  I In  Bulls  mid  Pi  ins 
£$5?  Checks  in  great  variety,  Mar- 

~-p~-  Sri.  — /Sf  ^ tingale  and  Napkin  Rings, 
^ ~ and  nil  other  kind  of  Ivory 
Goods,  wholesale  nnd  retail.  Al.-o  Manufacturer  nnd  Im- 
porter of  Cues,  Cue  Leather,  Chalk,  &c.  'I 'he  only  place 
to  get  a good  set  of  seasoned  Billiard  Balls  at  reduced 
prices.  All  Orders  by  mail  promptly  attended  to. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


Agents,  male  or  iemnle.  Soldiers,  and  all  having  some 
time  to  spare,  are  particularly  requested,  ns  a favor,  to 
send  us  their  address,  and  we  will  send  in  return,  free, 
information  for  which  they  will  be  thankful.  We  offer 
extra  inducements.  From  $0  to  $15  per  day  above  ex- 
penses. We  want  addresses  from  evert  county  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  from  every  regiment  in  the  Army.  Address 
in  full,  RICHARDS  & CO.,  37  nnd  32  Nassau  Street,  Box 
8131,  N.  Y.  


Putnam  Clothes-Wringer. 

The  only  reliable  Self-Adjusting  Wringer. 

. No  wood-work  to  swell  or  split. 

No  tbumb-scrcws  to  get  out  of  order. 
WARRANTED  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  COG-WHEELS. 


.ATENT  AGENCY 
OFFICES. 

Established  in  1846. 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE. 

Magnifying  small  objects  560  times.  Mailed  free  c 
erywhere  for  30  Cents.  Five  of  different  powers  1 
$1  00.  Address  F.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mass. 


It  took  the  Fibst  Premium  at  Fifty-Seven  State  and 
County  Faire  in  1863,  and  is,  without  an  exception,  the 
best  Wringer  ever  made. 

Instead  of  believing  the  statements  of  parties  interest- 
ed in  the  sale  of  other  Wringers, 

Try  it,  and  Judge  for  Yourself. 

Test  it  THOROUGHLY  with  ANY  nnd  ALL  other*, 
and,  if  not  entirely  satisfactory,  return  it. 

It  will  wring  any  thing  from  a thread  to  a bed-quilt 
without  alteration. 

Patented  in  the  United  States,  England,  Canada,  and 
Australia.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 

No.  2,  $5  50;  No.  1,  $6  00;  No.  A,  $8. 

Manufactured  and  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  by 

Tke  Putnam  Manufacturing  Co., 

No.  13  Platt  Streot,  N.  Y. , and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

S.  C.  NORTHROP.  Agent. 


f- Ti  ' flm  MESSRS.  MUNN  & CO., 

t ' TL  tV-lSi  Editors  Of  thc-Saentf/kAmerfcud, 

J TCffitMlMMMJR  SOLICITORS  OF  AMERICAN 
W 4 EUROPEAN  PATENTS, 

" ^ with  a Branch  Office  at  Wash- 
ington. During  the  past  seventeen  years  MESSRS.  MUNN 
& CO.  have  acted  as  Attorneys  for  more  than  20,000  in- 
ventors, and  statistics  show  that  nearly  ONE-THIRD  of  all 
the  applications  for  patents  annually  made  m the  United 
States  are  solicited  through  the  Scientific  American  Pat- 
ent Agencv.  All  business  connected  with  the  Examina- 
tion of  Inventions,  Preparing  Specifications,  Drawings, 
Caveats,  Assignments  of  Patents,  Prosecuting  Rejected 
Cases,  Interferences,  Re-Issues  and  Extensions  of  Patents, 
and  Opinions  of  the  Infringement  and  Validity  oi  1 atoms, 
will  receive  the  most  careiul  attention. 

Patents  secured  in  England,  Franco,  Belgium,  Austria, 
TuBsla,  Prussia,  and  all  other  foreign  countries  where  Fat- 
'nt  Laws  exist.  A Pamphlet  of  “ Advice  llow  to  Secure 
, otters  Patent,”  including  the  Patent  Laws  of  the  United 
fates,  furnished  free.  All  communications  conflden- 
,ul.  Address— 

MUNN  & CO., 

No.  37  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 


Ready  made  or  to  measure,  at  $83,  $39,  and  $45  per  doz. 

Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement,  list  of  prices, 
and  drawing,  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  nnd  Collars  sent 
free  everywhere. 

FRENCH  FLANNEL  OVER  SHIRTS,  $3  00,  $3  75,  and 
$4  50  each ; all  cut;  one  yard  long.  A single  sliirt  sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  the  cash  and  63  cents  postage  for  each 
Bhirt. 

Send  the  size  of  your  neck.  Also 


lers  — Peddlers  — Sutlers!  Send  nt 

ceimen  of  our  last  new  26  c nt.  Military  Book 
Splendidly  gotten  up— Very  popular. 
ALEXANDER  & CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa- 


Mason  & Hamlin’s 


ENAMELED  WHITE, 

Having  the  appearance  and  comfort  of  linen,  have  been 
worn  in  England  f-r  the  last  two  years  in  preference  to 
any  other  collar,  as  they  are  readily  cleaned  in  one  min- 
ute with  a sponge. 

To  Military  Men  and  Travellers  they  are  invaluable. 

Price  $1  each ; sent  by  post  to  any  part  of  the  Union  on 
the  receipt  of  $1 15. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD.  387  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


coLtaaS 


JjTNLJ  GUNS,  PISTOLS, 

Military  Goods, 

French  and  English  Fancy  Goods. 

Also,  a full  assortment  of 

Jet.  Coral,  and  Steel  Goods. 

Schuyler,  Hartley  & Graham, 

19  IV"aiden  Lane  & 22  John  Street.  N.  Y., 
31  Ru~  du  Chateau  d’Eau.  Paris. 
Sands  St,  Birmingham,  Eng. 


The  Celebrated  CRAIG  MICROSCOPE, 
combining  Instruction  with  Amusement, 
is  mailed,  pre-pnid,  for  $2  25;  or  with  6 
beautiful  M unted  Objects  for  $3;  with  24 
Objects,  $5,  by 

HENRY  CRAIG, 

8'i5  Broadway,  New  York. 

Also,  h ■ will  null , pr.-pid.  the  B ile- 
vue.  or  Perfected  STB  BE  SO  PE  with 
n slid  ng  Focus  and  rinM-Hm  aMoratoo. 
d ling  ' ll  eyes,  for $2  46;  with  12  assorted 
view-,  $5  \ liberal  di-count  1 1 the  trade. 


'he  only  enameled  “Turn-over"  Collar  made  it 
Send  $1  for  a "Turn-over"  or  75  cents  for  a “ 
’ to  Box  5173  , nnd  receive  it  by  return  mail.  J 
enameled  Metallic  Collar  Co.,  94  I’ine  St.,  N.  Y, 


CABINET  ORGANS 

FOR  FAMILIES.  CHURCHES,  AND  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS t ADAPTED  TO  SECU  LAR  AND  SACRED 
MUSIC. 

A great  improv-in  nt  upon  the  Mrlndemi,  Hormone- 
urn,  &c.  Recommended  as  the  best  instruments  of  iheir 
cla.8  in  the  world  by  mure  than  two  hundred  of  the  most 
eminent  miiele!'’n-.  in  the  country.  1 rices  $85,  $100, 
$135,  $105,  to  $5  0.  Illustrated  caalneu  •*,  with  full  de- 
spriptjcui*,, .sent  free,  „ Address  MASON  BROTHERS, 
KflW  York,  or  MAijUN  & HAMLIN,  Boston. 


GOLD  PENS  AND  CASES 

Retailed  nt.  wholesale  pric  s 14  kt.  Gold  Pen,  Solid 
Silver  Case,  $1  50,  warranted  for  one  year,  g arantee  ac- 
companying nch  Pen.  Send  for  a circular.  Pens  re- 
pointed on  recei)  t of  35  cent-. 

K.  s.  JOHNSON,  16  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 

Shults’  Ongucnt,  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  mon  y refunded.  Sent  po.-t- 
jfaiil,  (dr  30  cents.  Attdress  C.  F SHULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


• $1,00  FOR  FOUR  MONTHS. 
.S3.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  5,  1864. 


Entered  according  to  Art  of  Con  "re??,  in  the  Year  1SG4,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


THE  BEAUTY  THAT  ENDURES. 

I have  loved  you,  Laura  dearest, 

Aud  it  ia  not  for  your  eyes. 

Though  on  me  they  ahoue  like  stars  in  every  storm; 

Aud  I will  not  call  you  fairest. 

For  I know  you  little  prize 
The  perfections  of  the  perishable  form. 

But  your  spirit,  fresh  and  kindly 
As  the  hedge-rose  peeping  forth 
In  the  dews  and  dewy  blushes  of  the  dawn, 

I have  worshiped,  and  not  blindly, 

For  on  balancing  your  worth 
With  your  foibles,  they,'  like  feathers,  were  updrawn. 

Like  h fountain  never  failing 
From  the  only  disk  of  sward 
Palm-shaded  in  the  desert,  flinging  rain— 

In  your  ear  tho  voice  of  wailing 
Ever  strikes  an  answering  chord. 

And  you  sympathize  with  pleasure  aa  with  pain. 

There’s  a cheerfulness  about  you, 

Muking  every  labor  light, 

And  your  modest  household  duties  you  adorn: 

Life  were  cold  and  dark  without  you, 

As  to  journey  through  a night 
Unrelieved  by  any  promise  of  a morn. 

When  the  war-blast  in  shrill  tremor 
First  announced  the  rebel  foe, 

Though  you  trembled,  yet  your  words  were  clear  and 
grand; 

And  although  your  eyes  grew  dimmer 
As  you  counseled  me  to  go. 

Yon,  ue'er  faltejed  In  your  duty  to  the  land. 

When  I said,  “My  hopes  all  cluster 
In  a vision,  Laura  fair. 

That,  some  time  hence  returning,  we  shall  meet  no 
more  to  part;" 

In  your  eyes  there  flashed  a lustre 
That  bid  me  not  despair— 

Aud  now  for  my  lost  arm  I ask  the  guerdon  of  your 
heart.  H. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Saturday,  March  5,  1864. 


THE  PRESIDENT. 

rnilE  pamphlet  entitled  “The  next  Presi- 
X dential  Election,”  which  ia  being  widely 
distributed  under  Congressional  franks,  an- 
nounces that  the  political  campaign  of  1864  has 
opened.  And  now  that  it  has  begun,  it  is  desir- 
able, in  every  view,  that  it  be  ended  as  soon  as  • 
possible  by  the  nomination.  The  Union  men 
of  the  country  will  naturally  wish  to  know  at  the 
earliest  moment  who  is  to  carry  their  standard, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  devote  all  their  time 
and  force  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Union,  instead  of  wasting 
them  in  personal  squabbles  among  themselves. 

Obviously  in  the  midst  of  a war  which,  be- 
gun amidst  the  sneers  and  skepticism  of  for- 
eign governments,  and  the  sad  doubt  and  fear 
of  true  men  at  homo,  has  yet  advanced  to  a 
near  prospect  of  final  victory,  it  would  be  a 
great  moral  advantage  to  retain,  before  all  the 
world,  the  same  general  front;  to  say,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  rebels  that  the  terrible  experi- 
ence of  the  three  years  past  will  be  the  experi- 
ence of  the  four  or  five  to  come,  if  they  do  not 
yield,  and  to  the  world  at  large  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  steadily  bent  upt  n the 
original  purpose  of  the  war,  aud  by  every  egiti- 
mate  means  whatever,  inflexibly  mean  to  r :store 
the  Union  and  maintain  the  Government.  If, 
indeed,  the  condition  of  public  affairs  were  dif- 
ferent ; if  our  military  lines  were  marked  by  dis- 
asters ; if  the  rebellion  had  evidently  strength- 
ened itself;  if  there  were  a reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  the  Government  might  be  overthrown ; 
if  trade  were  prostrated  or*iudustry  paralyzed ; 
if  we  had  been  overtaken  by  crushing  financial 
calamity ; if  there  were  no  fair  prospect  of  re- 
cruiting our  armies  with  veterans  and  the  best 
of  new  men  ; if  the  measures  of  tho  Government 
at  home  had  been  such  us  to  create  a powerful 
and  threatening  opposition,  or  had  been  un- 
faithful to  human  liberty;  in  a word,  if  there 
were  not  a general  conviction  deep  down  in  the 
heart  of  the  people  that,  allowing  for  all  faults 
and  mistakes,  and  weaknesses,  from  which  no 
men  and  no  administration  can  be  free;  yet, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  military,  social,  aud 
political,  public  affairs  have  been  upon  the  whole, 
and  certainly  so  far  as  the  President  is  con- 
cerned, sagaciously  and  honestly  conducted, 
then  a change  in  the  head  of  the  Government 
would  be  not  only  wise,  but  it  would  be  inevi- 
table. 

That  the  conduct  of  the  war  has  been  upon 
the  whole  satisfactory  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  political  struggle  is  not  really  between 
the  Administration  and  the  Opposition,  but 
among  the  Union  men  themselves.  No  loyal 
Union  man  proposes  a serious  change  in  the  pres- 
ent policy,  and  therefore  a change  of  President 
is  advocated  upon  theoretical  grounds.  But  is 
this  a time  for  personal  preferences  and  theories  ? 
The  pamphlet  of  which  we  spoke  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article  argues  warmly,  for  instance, 
although  not  very  ably,  against  a second  Presi- 
dential term,  and  fortifies  its  position  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Washington  and  Jackson,  each  of  whom 
were  twice  elected.  But  why  were  they  so? 
Simply  because  the  people  preferred  them  to  any 
other  candidates.  So  in  many  of  the  States  the  ] 
same  Governor  has  been  re-elected  for  mauv  con- 
secutive  years,  because  of  the  popular  satisfac- 
tion with  the  man  and  his  services.  Is  not  that 
liberty  of  choice  of  Hie  very  essence  of  a free 
government  ? Is  it  bbt,  as  a rale,  better  that  a 


representative,  who  really  represents  the  feel- 
ings of  his  constituency,  should  be  sent  for 
many  terms  to  Congress  than  that  an  inexperi- 
enced person  should  be  sent  every  two  years  ? 
The  biennial  election  may  be,  and  often  justly 
is,  the  declaration  of  entire  satisfaction  with  the 
sendee  of  the  representative.  It  would  certain- 
ly be  a remarkable  exception  in  the  practice  of 
a popular  system  if  the  representative  must,  of 
necessity,  be  displaced.  The  doctrine  of  rota- 
tion in  office  is  the  result  of  a misapprehension 
of  a popular  government.  No  State,  or  city,  or 
nation,  or  village  would  be  necessarily  better 
ordered,  because  the  authorities  were  changed 
every  month  or  every  year.  It  is  the  regular 
frequency  of  elections  which  is  the  characteris- 
tic safeguard  of  our  system.  The  object  of  the 
election  is  to  allow  the  people  to  choose  the 
man  who  best  pleases  them.  But  to  make  him 
ineligible  after  one  term  is  to  defeat  that  object, 
and  compel  them  to  adopt  one  who  is  not  their 
preference.  It  is  in  effect  to  say  either  that  a 
man  who  has  been  proved  by  experience  to  be 
fit  for  his  office  shall  not  continue  to  hold  it, 
which  is  absurd ; or  else  that  he  can  not  safely 
be  intrusted  with  it  for  more  than  one' term, 
which  is  to  assert  that  men  are  not  honest 
enough  to  make  our  system  practicable.  Rota- 
tion in  office  is  the  doctrine  of  politicians  who 
wish  to  have  the  best  places,  not  of  the  people 
who  wish  to  have  the  best  magistrates. 

The  pamphlet  in  question  urges  its  plea  upon 
the  ground  that  if  a President  be  eligible  for 
more  than  one  term  he  will  use  the  enormous 
patronage  of  his  office  to  secure  another  nomin- 
ation. But  it  is  very  clear  that  to  limit  the 
term  is  not  to  prevent  his  corrupt  use  of  patron- 
age. He  will,  in  that  case,  if  inclined  to  abuse 
his  power,  merely  turn  his  energies  to  securing 
the  succession  to  the  favorite  of  his  party.  And 
the  objection  lies  against  vesting  patronage  in 
any  office  whatever,  because,  if  a President  may 
use  his  patronage  to  secure  a renomination,  a 
Secretary  may  use  his  to  defeat  the  President. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  two  conspicuous 
public  men  at  this  moment,  upon  the  honorable 
character  of  each  of  whom  no  aspersion  had 
been  cast,  even  by  implication,  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  pamphlet — we  mean  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, the  President,  and  Mr.  Chase,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Each  of  them  wields 
enormous  patronage.  The  President,  accord- 
ing to  the  pamphlet,  should  not  be  eligible  for 
two  terms  lest  he  should  misuse  his  patronage. 
Very  well.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea~- 
ury — ? If  the  reasoning  bo  sound,  he  should 
not  be  eligible  at  all  lest  he  should  misuse  his. 

Is  it  proposed  that  no  officer  who  commands 
patronage  shall  be  eligible  to  the  Presidency  ? 

As  a fact,  however,  the  President  is  eligible 
for  two  terms ; and  this  pamphlet — wisely  anon- 
ymous— therefore  suggests  that,  if  Mr.  Lincoln 
can  so  wield  his  patronage  at  this  time  as  to  se- 
cure his  re-election,  it  will  be  much  easier  for 
him,  with  half  a million  of  soldiers  and  enor- 
mous treasures  at  his  command,  to  have  him- 
self re-elected  from  term  to  term  through  his 
natural  life ! The  author  has  spared  us  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  reductio  ad  absurdiim.  For  he  is 
speaking  of  Sir.  Lincoln;  and  unless  we  have 
entirely  misapprehended  the  impression  he  has 
made  upon  the  people,  it  would  be  as  easy  to 
persuade  them  to  elect  Mr.  Vallandighara  Pres- 
ident as  to  believe  Mr.  Lincoln  to  be  a new 
Aaron  Burr. 

The  other  argument  against  the  renomina- 
tion of  the  President  is  not  theoretical,  but  prac- 
tical ; it  is,  that  the  people  are  mortified,  hum- 
bled, and  disappointed  by  the  duration  of  the 
war,  for  which,  says  tho  pamphlet,  nothing  but 
the  vacillating  policy  of  the  President  is  respons- 
ible. Yet,  whoever  will  deliberately  picture 
to  himself  the  condition  of  the  country  and  of 
the  public  mind  at  the  beginning  of  the  war; 
tho  utter  lack  of  general  belief  that  there  was 
to  be  a war ; the  want  of  an  army  and  a navy ; 
t he  indifference  and  doubt  of  the  great  Demo- 
cratic opposition  at  the  North ; the  want  of  a 
sentiment  of  nationality ; the  question  as  to  the 
coercive  power  of  the  Government ; the  political 
and  social  sympathy  with  the  rebels ; tho  hatred 
of  abolitionism,  and  the  careful  excuse  of  men 
who  said  that  they  were  willing  to  maintain  the 
Union  but  not  to  touch  slavery;  the  empty 
treasury ; the  universal  scorn  and  jealousy  of 
the  Western  European  Powers ; the  long  de- 
moralization of  tho  public  mind,  which  lmd  been 
carefully  wrought  by  Calhoun  and  his  political 
school,  which  had  so  long  controlled  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  so  successful!}'  that  some  men 
now  in  high  office  were  willing  to,  let  the  South 
go — whoever  will  recall  all  this  will  probably 
agree  that  the  President  had  before  him  a task 
which  required  infinite  sagacity,  patience,  and 
moderation.  Ilis  success  would  depend  upon 
his  ability  to  interpret  the  real  popular  senti- 
ment, and  to  distinguish  between  enthusiasm 
and  conviction.  If  he  lagged,  or  went  too  fast, 
he  would  equally  fail.  Every  step  he  took  must 
seem  wise  to  the  great  public  mind,  whether  it 
pleased  or  displeased  the  ardent  van  of  thinkers 
and  talkers,  who  are  the  educators,  but  not  the  j 
representatives,  of  public  opinion.  Elected  as  i 
a Republican,  known  as  the  author  of  the  say-  | 
ing  in  reference  to  slavery  and  freedom  in  this 
country,  “A  house  divided  against  itself  can  j 
not  stand,"  supposed  (as  he  was  supposed  at  f 
that  time)  to  be  ruled  by  the  Secretary  of  btate^  1 
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who  had  declared  the  existence  of  the  irrepress- 
ible conflict,  Mr.  Lincoln  knew  that  whatever 
might  be  the  love  of  the  Union — and  even  that 
was  to  be  proved— the  hate  of  abolitionism  was 
practically  universal.  His  object  was,  it  must 
have  been,  to  have  a party  to  sustain  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  party  must  be,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, the  undivided  North.  Senator  Yulee, 
of  Florida,  had  openly  said  in  Washington  what 
every  body  feared : “The  North  will  have  enough 
to  do  to  take  care  of  itself. ” Franklin  Pierce  had 
written  to  Jefferson  Davis  that  the  war  would 
be  at  the  North.  Had  the  President  made  a 
mistake,  Yulee  and  Pierce  would  have  been  true 
prophets.  Had  the  President  said  on  the  15th 
April,  1861,  “ Slavery  has  attacked  the  Union, 
slavery  is  abolished,  ” the  suspicions  jealousy  of 
the  Opposition  would  have  burst  into  full  cry : 
“There!  we  knew  it.  He  takes  advantage  of 
a riot  in  South  Carolina  to  overthrow  the  Union 
and  plunge  us  into  civil  war.”  But  the  Presi- 
dent, equal  to  his  great  office  in  the  most  sol- 
emn crisis  of  our  history,  said,  simply,  “The 
Union  and  Government  must  be  maintained  by 
force;”  and  the  country,  with  its  party-spirit 
paralyzed,  cried,  “Amen!” 

The  President  knew,  what  every  thinking  man 
knew,  that  the  terrible  light  of  war  would  il- 
luminate the  whole  question  of  its  origin  and 
scope.  He  knew  that  every  gun  and  rifle  and 
pistol  was  a more  persuasive  anti-slavery  orator 
than  had  ever  been  heard ; that  every  drop  of  the 
blood  of  sons  and  brothers  and  friends  would  wash 
clear  a thousand  eyes  that  had  been  blinded,  and 
that  before  lohg  public  opinion  would  justify  and 
demand  measures  which  some  men  then  saw  to 
be  inevitable,  but  for  which  the  country  was  not 
yet  ready.  Therefore,  when  General  Fremont, 
one  of  those  men,  issued  his  order,  the  Presi- 
dent said,  “No,  not'yet.  The  policy  must  be 
general  when  it  is  adopted,  and  I must  be  the 
judge  of  the  time  and  the  way.”  So  to  Gen- 
eral Hunter  he  said  in  substance:  “I  do  not 
deny  that  it  may  become  necessary  to  do  what 
you  have  done,  but  I am  the  person  to  order  it.” 
There  were  many  faithful  men  who,  when  they 
heard  his  words,  said,  sadly,  “He  does  not  un- 
derstand the  case,  and  we  are  lost.”  There 
were  many  faithless  men  who  thought,  “The 
rebellion  is  sure  of  success.”  If  you  say  that 
he  ought  to  have  trusted  the  popular  enthusiasm, 
which  would  have  supported  the  extremest  meas- 
ures, at  least  you  confess  that  it  is  only  a ques- 
tion of  relative  sagacity  between  you  and  the 
President.  You  think  the  people  were  ready. 
He  thought  they  were  not.  And  observe  that 
now,  more  than  two  years  afterward,  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  almost  purged  of  seces- 
sionists, can  not  make  up  its  mind  to  pay  col- 
ored soldiers,  who  have  most  bravely  fought  for 
the  flag,  the  wages  which  the  Government  ex- 
pressly agreed  to  pay  them.  Do  you  suppose 
they  would  debate  the  point  a quarter  of  an  hour 
if  these  soldiers  were  white?  The  President  can 
not  rightfully  do  what  he  honestly  thinks  the 
people  ought  to  wish,  but  what  he  honestly  thinks 
they  do  wish,  because  only  wliat  they  do  wish 
will  stand.  There  were  men  enough  who  said, 
when  General  Fremont's  order  came,  “Certain- 
ly; arm  the  slaves,  and  they  will  make  short 
work  of  rebels.”  But  within  six  months  these 
same  men  were  sighing  for  well-stocked  planta- 
tions. The  sagacity  which  distinguishes  between 
the  furious  but  evanescent  gust  of  excitement  and 
enthusiasm  and  the  steady  trade-wind  of  prin- 
ciple is  tho  very  quality  to  be  desired  in  a chief 
magistrate  at  this  time;  and  among  all  the 
prominent  men  in  our  history  from  the  begin- 
ning none  have  ever  shown  the  power  of  under- 
standing the  popular  mind  so  accurately  as  Mr. 
Lincoln.  Nothing  is  more  natural  and  more 
common  than  that  an  ardent  man  should  in  one 
breath  declare  that  the  people  wish  this  or  Ihui 
course  to  be  pursued,  and  in  the  next  sneer  at 
t he  President  because  he  yields  only  to  a pressure 
of  the  people.  What  should  lie  yield  to  ? And 
did  Mr.  Lincoln  ever  resist  it?  Did  he  ever 
lag  behind  it?  The  President  can  not  treat 
the  nation  as  a general  does  an  army,  and  muke 
it  subject  to  his  arbitrary  will;  and  although  the 
Constitution  wisely  intrusts  during  war  the  most 
important  powers  to  his  discretion,  that  discre- 
tion consists  in  his  wise  estimate  of  the  convic- 
tion and  desire  of  the  public  mind  as  to  their  ex- 
ercise. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  term  the  President 
has  evidently  been  persuaded  that  this  was  a 
people’s  war : that,  if  the  people  wrere  wise  and 
brave  enough,  they  wonld  save  the  Union  and 
the  Government ; and  if  they  were  not,  then  that 
no  leader  could  or  ought  to  save  them.  Twenty 
months  ago  he  was  without  a party.  The  Cop- 
perheads hated  him ; the  “ Conservative  Repub- 
licans” thought  him  too  fast;  the  “Radical  Re- 
publicans” thought  him  too  slow ; the  War  Dem- 
ocrats were  looking  for  the  chance  of  a return  to 
political  power.  He  held  steadily  upon  his  way. 
As  he  thought  the  country  ready  he  took  each 
advancing  step.  He  issued  the  preparatory  proc- 
lamation. Ho  followed  it  with  the  New  Year’s 
decree.  He  wrote  the  Greeley  letter,  the  Val- 
landigham  letter,  the  Springfield  letter,  simple, 
plain,  direct;  letters  which  the  heart  of  every 
man  in  the  land  interpreted,  and,  unlike  any 
othjA  instance  in  our  political  annals,  every  let- 
ter he  wrote,  every  speech  he  made,  brought  him 
nearer  to  the  popular  heart ; so  that  now  it  is  a 
Rule  too  late  to  call  him  “ well-meaning, ’’  “ i»-  ) 


competent,”  “a  mere  joker,”  because  it  is  the 
general  conviction  that  he  is  no  man’s  puppet ; 
that  he  listens  respectfully  to  his  Cabinet  and 
then  acts  from  his  own  convictions;  that  by  his 
calm  and  cheerful  temperament,  by  his  shrewd 
insight,  his  practical  sagacity,  his  undaunted  pa- 
tience, his  profound  faith  in  the  people  and  their 
cause,  he  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  his  solemn  and 
responsible  office.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  peo- 
ple who  elected  him  when  he  was  comparatively 
unknown  will  discard  him  because,  in  the  fierce 
light  of  war  which  tries  every  quality  and  ex- 
poses overy  defect,  he  has  steadily  grown  in  popu- 
lar love  and  confidence. 


OUR  DUTY  TO  LOYAL  SOUTH- 
ERNERS. 

A tarty  of  loyal  Texnns,  attempting  to  es- 
cape to  our  lines,  were  lately  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed in  the  Kenosha  Valley,  and  all  the  roads 
are  reported  to  be  securely  guarded  to  prevent 
escaping.  On  the  other  hand,  our  prisoners  who 
broke  away  from  Richmond  report  that  eighteen 
men  were  confined  at  Castle  Thunder  for  attempt- 
ing the  life  of  Jefferson  Davis.  These  facts  show 
how  deadly  and  complete  the  terror  of  the  South 
is,  and  indicate  that  there  is  but  one  way  to  re- 
lease the  people,  which  is  the  absolute  occupa- 
tion of  the  country.  However  deluded  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Slave  States  may  have  been,  however 
intense  their  hatred  of  the  Yankees  and  the 
“Lincoln  despotism," they  have  long  since  seen 
that  the  rebellion  is  a ghastly  failure.  It  has 
not  kept  one  of  its  promises.  It  has  succeeded 
in  nothing  but  the  entire  ruin  of  the  whole  coun- 
try in  which  it  rages.  Its  utter  futility  and  bald 
folly  are  now  evident  to  the  dullest  devotee  of 
slavery,  and  its  acts  will  henceforth  be  those  of 
ferocity  and  desperation. 

Meanwhile  the  fate  of  the  hapless  Union  men 
within  the  area  of  the  rebellion  is  one  of  the 
great  tragedies  of  history.  Marked,  insulted, 
outraged,  murdered,  their  countiy  is  a hell  to 
them,  and  their  only  hope  of  salvation  lies  in 
the  stalwart  anus  and  strong  hearts  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens at  the  North.  It  is  in  this  view 
that  the  conduct  of  certain  members  of  Congress 
and  newspapers  in  the  loyal  States  is  not  only 
contemptible  but  virtually  criminal.  When,  for 
instance,  a man  says  that  there  is  a tendency  to 
place  us  at  the  North  under  a similar  terror  to 
that  of  the  South,  and  that  between  a Davis 
despotism  and  a Lincoln  despotism  there  is  very 
little  to  choose,  he  says  and  implies  what  he 
knows  to  be  false.  lie  deliberately  mocks  the 
bitter  agony  of  the  loyal  men  at  the  South,  and 
by  doing  what  he  can  to  destroy  popular  support 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  he  con- 
spires with  Toombs,  Benjamin,  Cobb,  Wigfall, 
and  tho  rest  of  the  wretched  rebel  crew,  to  shed 
the  innocent  blood  of  faithful  citizens.  At  this 
moment  to  be  a Copperhead  is  to  be  infamous. 
It  is  to  sustain  the  men  who  in  the  Kenosha  Val- 
ley and  elsewhere  murder  escaping  loyal  Tex- 
ans. It  is  to  encourage  the  soldiers  of  Lee,  and 
Longstrcet,  and  Johnston  to  hold  out.  It  is 
to  say  to  the  doubting,  hoping,  fearing  slaves, 
“Your  chains  shall  be  riveted  again.”  It  is  to 
befriend  treason,  to  .foster  anarchy,  to  betray 
liberty. 

If  these  truths  were  borne  constantly  in  mind 
'the  Copperheads  would  be  made  to  feel  the 
weight  of  social  obloquy  more  heavily  than  hith- 
erto. The  plea  of  nn  honest  difference  of  opin- 
ion is  inadmissible.  If  a man  be  honestly  a 
rebel,  let  him  take  that  position.  If  he  be  un- 
conditionally for  the  country  and  Government, 
let  him  stand  earnestly  by  them.  If  he  vocifer- 
ate that  he  is  for  them,  and  by  all  he  says  and 
does  incessantly  cheers  the  rebels  and  disheart- 
ens loyal  men,  let  him  expect  and  receive  the 
consideration  due  to  the  basest  falsehood. 


GUROWSKTS  DIARY. 

Count  Gcrowski’s  book  must  not  be  dismissed 
with  a smilo  or  sneer.  It  is  the  criticism  of  an  in- 
flexible, unreasonable,  brave,  fanatical,  sincere  Eu- 
ropean ref  republican  and  revolutionaire  upon  the 
conduct  o'  constitutional  Government.  The  book 
rages  at:.,  votlis  with  fury.  Every  man  who  does 
not  succeed  is  a dolt,  a craven,  or  a traitor.  Die 
lantern  is  rue  only  argument  to  be  tolerated.  The 
President  is  a fool;  the  Secretary  of  State  is  a 
knave:  lit  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  a block- 
lie  rtri ; General  Halleck  is  a personage  for  whom  no 
1.  ogiiage  furnishes  a sufficiently  contemptuous  ep- 
•rJiat.  In  fact,  a tornado  of  abuse  whirls  through 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  overwhelm- 
ing nvery  one  except  a few  arbitraiy  favorites  of 
the  author. 

/uid  yet  the  book,  like  the  one  published  last 
year,  is  only  an  extravagant  expression  of  opinions 
frequently  expressed  in  many  circles.  Their  value 
may  be  more  readily  apprehended  when  they  are 
thus  gravely  set  forth  in  print.  If  the  tone  of  the 
work  were  just,  what  hope  would  there  be  for  the 
country  or  the  world  ? If  the  popular  system  end- 
ed in  ri  jthing  but  the  exaltation  of  boobies,  dastards, 
and  traitors,  who  would  not  wish  the  rebellion  to 
succeed?  The  Count,  with  evident  sincerity,  of- 
fers his  homage  to  the  people.  But  who  could  help 
despising  a people  wlio  would  be  so  duped  by  trans- 
pa. ent  charlatans,  and  who  could  help  distrusting 
th  'ir  judgment  wherever  and  however  expressed? 
Count  Gurowski,  it  seems  to  us,  even  after  his  long 
residence  and  faithful  study,  does  not  understand 
America  or  the  American  people.  When  he  ex- 
claim,-} pit^-thejsfd  dayvf  Fredericksburg,  that  in 
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such  circumstances  the  very  rabble  of  Constantino- 
ple would  storm  the  Seraglio,  implying  that  the 
American  people  are  recreant  or  stupid  because  they 
do  not  rise  against  the  authorities,  he  merely  takes 
the  ground  of  Vallandigham  and  Jeff  Davis,  of  all 
wild  and  reckless  revolutionists,  and  shows  his  ex- 
act misapprehension  of  the  genius  and  training  of 
the  American  people. 

We  a*n  imagine  a judge  of  the  old  Revolution- 
ary tribunal  of  France  criticising  the  conduct  of 
William  Third  as  the  Count  censures  the  President. 
An  honest  man,  a friend  of  the  people,  ardent,  de- 
voted, pure,  we  can  imagine  the  old  revolutionist  to 
be ; but  not  a wise  leader,  nor  a safe  counselor,  nor 
a sound  critic.  And  to  see  so  sineere  a man  the 
prey  of  ungovernable  rage,  to  read  his  scornful  gibes 
at  trusty  friends,  to  know  how  large  a heart  he  had, 
how  truly  accomplished  he  was,  what  heroism  he 
showed  and  had  shown,  would  move  neither  anger 
nor  contempt,  but  the  profoundest  pity  and  regret, 
which  also  the  old  revolutionaire  would  reject  with 
a hiss  of  indignation. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

Senate — February  17.  Several  private  measures  were 
introduced  and  referred,  among  which  was  a message  from 
the  President  recommending  an  appropriation  for  paying 
the  claims  of  the  owners  of  the  French  ship  La  Manche. 
— Mr.  Brown,  of  Missouri,  offered  a joint  resolution  to  the 
effect  that,  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  slavery  shall  not 
exist  in  the  United  States  or  Territories,  any  law,  usage, 
or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  and  that  in- 
voluntary servitude,  except  as  a punishment  for  crime,  is 
prohibited:  referred. — Mr.  Pomeroy  introduced  a bill  do- 
nating to  the  several  States  public  lands  to  the  amount  of 
90,000  acres  for  eacli  Senator  and  Representative  in  Con- 
gress for  the  support  of  the  children  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  may  die  in  the  military  or  naval  service;  one-fourth 
of  the  lands  may  be  applied  as  homesteads  for  such  orphans 
as  may  desire  them:  referred — Mr.  Johnson,  from  the 
J udiciary  Committee,  reported  adversely  to  the  bill  of  Mr. 
Sumner  explanatory  of  the  Confiscation  Act;  the  report 
urges  that  the  explanatory  resolution  shall  not  be  so  con- 
strued ns  to  create  any  restriction  or  forfeiture  of  real  es- 
tate other  than  is  created  by  the  Constitution  In  case  of  an 

uttainder  of  treason Mr.  Davis  concluded  his  speech  on 

the  bill  to  equalize  the  pay  of  white  and  colored  soldiers. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said  the  President  had  as- 
sumed the  enormous  power  to  prohibit  the  return  of  the 
States  under  their  Constitutions,  and  to  require  that  cer- 
tain conditions  abhorrent  to  the  people  of  these  States 
shall  be  complied  with  before  the  State  shall  be  allowed  to 
return  to  the  Union ; and  that  the  re-election  of  the  pres- 
ent President,  or  the  election  of  one  of  similur  radical 
views,  would  confirm  these  enormous  usurpations  and 
abuses  of  power.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Davis 
made  severe  denunciations  against  several  Senators,  for 
which  he  was  called  to  order.  Mr.  Doolittle  said  that  tho 
whole  tenor  of  Mr.  Davis's  remarks  were  calculated  to 
create  personal  strife,  and  he  should  either  call  him  to 
order  or  leave  his  seat,  us  he  would  not  listen  to  personal 
attacks  which  were  out  of  order  and  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  agreed  that 
much  that  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Davis  was  productive  of 
nothing  but  mischief. — Mr.  Simmer  offered  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  as  a substitute  to  those  reported  on  the 
10th  by  Mr.  Trumbull  from  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
The  first  of  these  proposed  amendments  is,  with  slight - 
verbal  changes,  the  same  ns  that  proposed  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  prohibiting  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude 
except  os  a punishment  for  crime,  and  empowering  Con- 
gress to  make  all  necessary  luws  to  enforce  this  prohibi- 
tion. The  second  proposed  amendment  strikes  out  the 
“ throo-fifth"  provision  in  respect  to  taxation  and  repre- 
sentation, leaving  the  clause  (Article  L 8 2,  IT  3)  as  fol- 
lows, “ Representation  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States  of  the  Union  according 
to  their  numbers,  excepting  Indians  not  taxed."  The 
third  proposed  amendment  strikes  out  IT  3,  8 2 of  the  4th 
Article,  which  provides  for  the  return  of  persons  held  to 
service  or  labor,  escaping  from  one  State  into  another. 
The  propositions  now  before  Congress  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  resolve  themselves  into  three  classes:  the  first 
proposes  to  accomplish  this  by  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution; the  second  by  the  direct  action  of  Congress;  the 

third  by  the  action  of  the  several  States. February  18. 

$Ir.  Sherman,  from  the  Agricultural  Committee,  submitted 
a bill  to  encourage  emigration.  It  appoiuts  a Commis- 
sioner of  Emigration  who  shall  collect  information  as  to 
soil,  productions,  wages,  etc.,  which  he  shall  disseminate 
in  Europe ; there  are  to  be  offices  in  New  York  and  New 
Orleans.— A joint  resolution  was  adopted  to  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  sailors  from  the  army  to  the  navy.  As  sailors 
receive  prize-money  no  bounties  are  to  be  paid  them,  ex- 
cept that  they  will  receive  an  advance  of  three  months' 

pay,  to  be  refunded  from  prize-money. February  19. 

Mr.  Foster  introduced  a bill  to  provide  for  the  renting  of 
abandoned  lands  and  dwellings  in  the  insurrectionary 
States,  and  for  the  care  and  employment  of  persons  set  free 
by  the  proclamation  of  the  President.  It  places  the  mat- 
ter in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  au- 
thorizes him  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  from  the  profits 
of  the  labor  of  the  slaves  and  from  the  sale  of  confiscated 
ipperty : referred.— The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Con- 
ference on  the  Enrollment  bill  was  called  up.  After  a long 
discussion  it  was  accepted  by  26  to  16.  Several  Repub- 
lican Senators  wbo  voted  against  it  assigned  their  reasons. 
Mr.  Lane,  of  Indiana,  should  vote  against  it  on  account  of 
the  commutation  clanse.  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  opposed  to 
it,  as  he  did  not  agree  with  the  action  of  the  House  in  the 
clause  for  securing  substitutes.  He  believed  that  slaves 
were  worth  as  much  to  the  army  as  minor  whites.  He 
would  never  consent-  to  make  any  difference  between  the 
able-bodied  men  of  the  country.  Mr.  Howe  was  opposed 
to  the  bill  on  account  of  the  substitute  clause  which  says 
in  effect  that  while  substitutes  can  not  be  procured  for 
$300,  yet  the  payment  of  Chat  sum  purchased  exemption. 


men  in  other  States.  Several  other  Senators  accepted  the 
bill  as  the  best  that  could  now  be  passed  in  both  Houses, 
nil hough  they  did  not  wholly  approve  of  it.  Senators 
Davis  and  Powell  of  Kentucky,  and  Saulsbury  of  Mary- 
land, spoke  against  the  bill.  Mr.  Davis  denied  its  consti- 
tutionality, and  said  that  a vital  objection  to  it  was  that 
it  authorized  the  raising  of  negro  troops,  and  also  gave 
them  their  freedom.  Mr.  Powell  said  that  the  only  proper 
way  was  for  the  Government  to  indicate  the  number  of 
men  wanted,  leaving  it  to  the  States  to  furnish  them  by 
draft.  As  it  is,  the  militia  force  is  absorbed  by  this  great 
consolidation  of  despotic  power.  The  part  of  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  enlistment  of  colored  men  robbed  the  slave- 
holders of  their  constitutional  property;  if  it  was  intended 
to  strike  down  slavery  in  the  loyal  States,  he  wished  to 
see  it  done  in  an  open  and  candid  manner.  Mr.  Sauls- 
hurys  special  objection  to  tho  bill  was  that  it  brought  col- 
ored persons  and  negroes  into  the  army.  These  people 
would  not  be  slow  to  join  in  the  cry  for  freedom  and 
equality.  Already  negroes  were  to  be  eeen  in  the  gnller- 
ies  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Howe  rejoined  that  he  would  not 
vote  for  a black  man  while  he  could  find  a better  white 
man;  but  when  the  people  of  Wisconsin  should  find  a 
man  more  worthy  than  himself  to  fill  his  seat,  he  should 
insist  upon  their  right  to  seud  him,  even  though  his  skin 
should  be  darker.  At  all  events,  he  should  have  preferred 
a mau  with  more  loyalty  ihau  Mr.  Salisbury's  late  col- 
league (Mr.  Bayard),  even  though  his  color  were  a little 
darker.  Mr  Saulsbury  rejoined  tliat  he  intended  to  make 

slfhvTrf  hi?.  'T*  ?°!l.eas'1?’  wh°  h,ui  Purged  him- 
? • a u “Royalty  by  taking  the  oath,  and  had  then  re- 
igned; but  if  the  term  loyalty  meant  loyalty  to  the  ne- 
gro,  then  he  was  di-loyaL  After  some  personal  discussion 
Hie  'Senate  adj-mrned  to  Tuesday,  February  23 peb. 

7>ro7em3'  M!rr'»|,'’O0it-  "T,  clHTn  Prelident  of  t,le  Senate 
pro  tern  , Mr.  Hamlin  being  about  tq  be  absent  for  a time 

-Petitions  for  the  abolition  Slavery,  and  for  equal  pay 


to  colored  troops,  were  presented  and  referred.  A petition 
was  presented  from  a Mr.  Stockton,  of  Alabama,  asking 
Congress,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  to  establish  a standing 
army  of  200,000  colored  men,  the  officers  to  be  white. — Mr. 
Carlile  offered  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  the  war  Bhould 
be  curried  on  only  against  individuals  in  hostility,  that  its 
sole  purposo  was  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  leaving  to 
each  State  the  regulation  of  its  own  domestic  policy ; and 
that  the  President  be  requested  to  declare  by  proclama- 
tion that  when  the  people  of  any  State  reorganize  their 
State  Government,  repudiate  the  acts  of  secession,  and 
acknowledge  their  obligations  to  the  Union,  there  shall  be 
a full  act  of  amnesty  to  all  persons,  excepting  such  as  the 
State  Legislatures  may  designate  to  be  held  for  trial  be- 
fore the  courts  of  the  United  States:  referred The  Com- 

mittee on  Military  Affairs  was  directed  to  Inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  increasing  the  number  of  cadets  in 
the  Military  Academy  to  401),  raising  the  standard  of 
qualifications,  fixing  the  minimum  age  at  17,  and  chang- 
ing the  mode  of  appointment,  so  that  admission  shall  be 
based  upon  the  merits  of  the  candidates,  as  shown  by  ex- 
amination.— Mr.  Wilson's  amendment  to  the  bill  equaliz- 
ing the  pay  of  soldiers,  modified  so  as  to  leave  it  optional 
with  the  President  to  allow  bounties  to  colored  soldiers  pre- 
vious to  the  passage  of  the  act,  was  reported.— Mr.  Davis’s 
proposition  to  disarm  colored  troops,  and  employ  them 
only  as  teamsters  and  laborers,  was  rejected  by  30  to  7.— 
Tlie  Senate  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Con- 
ference on  the  Whisky  tax  (the  House,  however,  disa- 
greed).— The  Enlistment  bill  was  brought  up,  briefly  de- 
bated, and  an  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Collamer,  that 
all  persons  enlisted  under  the  call  of  1S63  for  300,000  men 
shall  receive  equal  pay  and  bounty:  postponed. 

House. — February  17.  Mr.  Allison  Introduced  a bill 
granting  lands  to  certain  railroads;  the  object  being  to  se- 
cure the  immediate  completion  of  the  railroad  through 
Iowa,  to  Omaha,  connecting  with  the  Pacific  Railroad: 
referred.— Mr.  Hooper,  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  asked  leave  to  introduce  a resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  sell  any  surplus  of  gold  in 
the  Treasury,  beyond  the  amount  which  lie  may  judge 
necessary  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  aud  other 
purposes.  Mr.  Kassou,  in  explanation,  said  that  the  de- 
mands of  the  Government  for  payments  in  gold  and  silver 
had  brought  into  the  Treasury  so  large  a portion  of  the 
gold  in  the  country  that  merchauts  were  embarrassed  in 
procuring  specie  to  discharge  their  liabilities.  Tills  had 
caused  a rise  iu  thu  price,  and  the  same  cause  would  in- 
crease the  price  still  further  unless  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  were  authorized  to  relieve  the  state  of  things. 
The  suni  locked  up  in  the  Treasury  is  now  $8,000,000  or 
$10,000,1)00  beyond  the  wants  of  Government.  By  put- 
ting this,  or  us  much  as  might  be  required  into  the  mark- 
et, the  price  of  cold  would  be  reduced -to  its  legitimate  rate. 
—Resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Farnsworth  were  unanimous- 
ly passed  thnnkiog  the  soldiers  who  had  voluntarily  re- 
enlisted, uud  directing  that  the  resolutions  should  be  read 
at  thu  head  of  all  re-enlisting  veteran  regiments. — The 
Seuate  amendments  to  the  Revenue  bill  were  taken  up;  a 
portion  of  these  were  agreed  to,  2nd  a portion  disagreed 
with;  and  a Committee  of  Conference  was  requested. — 
Mr.  Cox  made  a speech  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  bill 
establishing  a Bureau  of  Freedman's  Affairs.  He  said  he 
would  uot  favor  so  novel,  sweeping,  and  revolutionary  a 
schemo  as  establishing  an  eleemosynary  system  lor  the 
blacks,  making  the  Federal  Government  a plantation 
speculator  and  overseer.  Millions  of  slaves,  unfit  for  free- 
dom, were  to  be  freed ; New  England,  which  was  fattening 
upon  Western  toil,  should  do  its  part  in  saving  the  slaves 
so  improvidently  freed.  If  slavery  was  doomed,  the  con- 
flict would  be  between  black  and  white.  No  system  like 
the  one  proposed  by  this  bill  could  save  the  slave,  he 
would  be  crushed  out  as  the  war  went  on.  The  Northern 
Democracy  was  not  responsible  for  this  inevitable  extirpa- 
tion of  the  slave ; this  responsibility  rested  upon  their  op- 
ponents ; in  striking  at  slavery  they  had  struck  down  that 
liberty  of  which  the  Northern  Democracy  are  champions ; 
and  for  tills  they  must  answer  next  fall.  There  would  be 
uo  more  cry  of  pro-slavery  Democracy ; the  issue  would  be 
between  the  old  order  with  the  Democracy  to  administer 
it,  or  continued  revolution  with  despotism  to  guide  it — the 
old  Union,  with  as  much  local  sovereignty  and  personal 
freedom  as  can  be  saved,  or  a new  abolition  military  unity 
of  territory,  with  trinity  of  debt,  tyranny,  and  fanaticism. 
Mr.  Wnshburne  in  reply,  after  alluding  to  the  recent  elec- 
tions in  Ohio,  which  indicated  tliut  Mr.  Cox  would  liavo 
no  opportunity  in  the  next  Congress  of  again  rehearsing 
his  speech,  proceeded  to  read  extracts  from  a book  of  trav- 
els, “The  Buckeye  Abroad,”  published  some  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Cox,  in  the  course  of  which  he  describes  his  listening 
while  at  Rome  to  a plain  African  from  Abyssinia,  deliver- 
ing a sermon  in  Latin  in  the  most  element  manner.  The 
head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  said  Mr.  Waaliburne,  sur- 
rounded by  the  ripe  scholars  of  the  age  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  was  listening,  uot  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  but  to  the  eloquence  of  the  despised  negro ; 
thus,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Cox  himself,  “illustrating  to 
the  world  the  common  bond  of  brotherhood  that  binds  the 
human  race.” — The  resolution  of  thanks  toGeneral  Thomas 
and  the  men  under  hia  command  at  the  battle  of  (Jhica- 
mauga,  was  taken  np.  Mr.  Garfield  moved  that  the  name 
of  General  Rosecrans  be  included.  He  made  an  elaborate 
vindication,  or  rather  eulogy,  of  General  Rosecrans's  con- 
duct during  the  whole  war,  and  atChicsmauga  in  particu- 
lar. Rosecrans  had  won  the  battles  in  Western  Virginia 
early  in  the  war,  though  another  had  carried  off  the  honors. 
At  Chlcamauga  he  had  but  42,000  opposed  to  the  75,000  of 
the  enemy,  and  in  the  afternoou  only  25,000  of  our  men 
met  that  mighty  army,  and  at  the  final  charge  drove  them 
back.  The  battle  of  Chicamauga  was  in  effect  a victory ; 
if  there  had  been  during  the  war  a greater  success  against 
such  odds  he  had  not  heard  of  it  He  was  ready  to  honor 
General  Thomas,  but  not  to  burden  him  with  thanks  at 
the  expense  of  his  superior  officer.  Thomas  would  desire 
no  such  tiling.  He  had  said,  just  after  the  battle  of  Chica- 
mauga, “ By  all  means  prevent  the  removal  of  Rosecrans 
from  the  command  of  this  army  ."—February  18.  A bill 
was  passed  authorizing  the  purchase  of  Rock  Island,  Illi- 
nois, for  an  arsenal,  as  before  provided  for  by  law.  The 
bill  authorizing  the  sale  of  gold  in  the  Treasury  was  de- 
bated. Estimates  varying  somewhat  from  those  before 
made  were  presented.  Mr.  Hooper  said  that  there  was 
uow  $18,900,000  on  hand,  of  which  $18,200,000  was  in 
the  Sub-Treasury  at  New  York;  by  the  1st  of  July  there 
would  be  from  $16,000,000  to  $18,000,000  more,  making 
$37,000,000  in  all.  There  was  less  than  $24,000,000  to  be 
paid  at  that  time,  leaving  an  excess  of  $11,000,000  or 
$13,000,000  to  lie  disposed  of.  Mr.  Garfield,  estimating 
the  probable  receipts  from  customs  thought  there  would  be 
on  the  1st  of  July  $50,500,000  in  gold  in  the  Treasury,  an 
excess  of  $27,000,000  over  the  sum  to  be  paid  out.  The 
bill  was  advocated  on  the  general  ground  that  the  sale  of 
this  gold  would  diminish  its  price,  and  thus  lower  that  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  facilitate  mercantile  transac- 
tions. It  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Pendleton,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  giving  dangerous  power  to  the  Secretary 
of  tlie  Treasury.  He  had  now  power  to  buy  gold ; this 
power  to  tell  also  at  pleasure,  thus  enabling  him  to  raise 
or  depress  the  market ; besides  there  was  to  be  paid  out 
within  four  months  more  gold  than  was  now  in  the  Treas- 
ury. The  transaction  was  one  in  which  no  man  would 
engage  in  his  own  private  affairs.  Mr.  Brooks  said  the 
curse  of  the  country  was  the  excessive  importation  of 
luxuries ; the  greatest  possible  blessing  would  be  to  have 
gold  rise  so  high  as  to  stop  such  importations.  The  pub- 
lic faith  was  pledged  to  devote  our  gold  to  the  payment  of 
the  interest  of  tlie  public  debt.  If  there  is  a surplus  in  the 
Treasury  let  the  Secretary  anticipate  the  payment  of  thlB 
interest.  Mr.  Fernando  Wood  condemned  the  financial 
policy  of  the  Administration.  Neither  an  individual  nor 
a government  could  loDg  sustain  itself  by  borrowing ; three 
years  more  of  the  war— and  we  might  have  ten— would  end 
not  only  in  the  collapse  of  the  Treasury  but  in  the  pros- 
tration of  the  national  Interests  of  the  people.  Amend- 
ments were  proposed  providing  that  tlie  operation  of  the 
act  should  cease  at  the  end  of  a year:  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  should  uot  sell  gold  without  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  other  Executive  departments ; that  at 
least  five  days'  notice  should  be  given  of  any  sale;  and 
that  lie  may  withdraw  any  Bum  offered  at  any  time  before 
a bid  was  accepted.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means — A joint  resolution,  offered  by 
Mr.  Odell,  was  passed  for  the  payment  of  the  bounty  of 
$25  to  all  the  remaining  nine  months'  militia,  to  a great 
portion  of  whom  it  hnd  been  paid.  Tlie  Freedman's  Bu- 
reau bill  was  further  discussed,  Mr.  Cole  of  California  ad- 
vocating it,  and  tlie  employment  of  colored  soldiers  for 


strengthening  the  national  arm  to  crush  the  rebellion.—. 
February  19.  Mr.  Blow  introduced  a bill  providing  for  the 
occupation  of  abandoned  plantations  in  the  rebellious 
States,  and  taking  care  ol  the  freedmen : referred. — The 
joint  resolution  from  the  Senate  providing  for  the  transfer 
of  seamen  from  the  military  to  the  naval  service,  was 
passed. — Ten  thousand  additional  copies  of  General  M'Clel- 
lan’s  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed.— Tho  bill  for  a 
Freedman’s  Bureau  was  further  discussed.  Mr.  Kalb- 
fleisch  opposed  it.  He  said  that  it  would  lead  to  a servi- 
tude worse  than  the  evils  which  it  seeks  to  destroy ; it  at- 
tempted an  impossibility — tlie  briuging  up  of  uegroes  to 
participate  in  the  rights  enjoyed  by  white  citizens,  and 
attempting  to  raise  them  to  an  equality  with  these.  Mr. 
Brooks,  of  New  York,  said  that  the  subject  bad  been  cau- 
cussed  aud  decided  upon  elsewhere,  uud  no  argument  of 
his  against  the  bill  would  avail;  Massachusetts  had  be- 
come the  leading  power  in  the  country,  aud  her  decrees 
would  be  likely  to  become  law.  The  “higher  law,”  which 
was  not  that  of  Magna  Charta  and  of  the  Constitution,  had 
been  adopted  by  Massachusetts.  Henceforth  he  would  as 
far  as  possible  withdraw  the  discussion  of  the  Abolition 
question  from  the  exciting  questions  of  the  day,  and  turn 
to  other  matters.  His  main  anxiety  was  for  the  liberty 
of  the  white  man.  We  must  accept  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery as  on  act  accomplished,  not  only  by  tlie  North  but  by 
the  South.  The  Confederate  Government  had  provided 
for  putting  arms  into  the  hands  not  only  of  free  blucks  but 
of  slaves;  arming  them  was  of  necessity  liberating  them. 
The  dominant  party  at  the  North  will  have  aimed  the 
negroes.  They  were  consistent  in  this,  for  they  had 
changed  the  war  into  an  Abolition  war,  and  therefore  tlie 
blacks  should  be  called  out.  He  implored  them  to  make 
the  war  os  short  as  possible.  If  it  was  not  to  be  waged  for 
tlie  Uuion,  let  it  be  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  Let  it 
not  be,  for  political  puiposes,  protracted  beyond  the  Presi- 
dential election.  He  would  offer  uu  amendment  that  this 
Freedman's  bill  be  referred  to  a select  committee  with  in- 
structions to  organize  a system  for  the  care  and  regulation 
of  emancipated  persons  which  would  not  be  a burden  upon 
the  Treasury.  The  Speaker  said  that  this  amendment 
would  be  entertained  at  the  proper  time. — Mr.  Stevens, 
from  tho  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  reported  ad- 
versely upon  the  resolution  authorizing  tlie  sale  of  surplus 
gold  in  the  Treasury. — The  House  having  gone  into  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  ou  the  State  of  tlie  Union,  Mr.  White, 
of  Ohio,  made  a speech  against  the  war,  declaring  it  to  be 
wrong,  aud  that  it  should  be  terminated  as  soon  us  possi- 
ble. it  had  not  been  conducted  for  the  Union  aud  the 
Constitution,  but  solely  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
had  been  driven  to  fanaticism  and  revolution.  Peace 
could  never  be  restored  by  fighting  and  crushing  the  re- 
bellion. It  could  nut  be  done  until  the  heart  of  the  Puri- 
tau  was  placed  in  the  breast  of  the  Cavalier.  A forced 
Union  would  be  worse  than  that  of  Ireluud  with  Englund, 
or  Poland  with  Russia.  The  war  was  therefore  a useless 
and  criminal  waste  of  blood  aud  treasure. — Mr.  Sclienck, 
from  the  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  Enrollment  bill, 
made  a report.  After  explaining  it,  as  agreed  upou  by  the 
Committee,  he  moved  the  previous  question,  which  was 
seconded  by  09  to  27,  and  the  bill  as  agreed  upon  was 
passed,  by  71  to  23;  a huge  portion  of  the  Democratic 
members  uot  voting.  Tlie  bill,  having  passed  both  Houses, 
aud  received  tlie  sanction  of  tlie  President,  has  become  a 
law.  This  law  is  essentially  tlie  same  as  tlie  bill  passed  in 
the  House,  of  which  a lull  abstract  was  given  in  this  pa- 
per last  week,  with  the  addition  of  a provision  that  colored 
troops  “ while  they  shall  be  credited  in  the  quotas  of  the 
several  States  or  subdivisions  of  Slates  wherein ’ they  are 
reflectively  drafted,  enlisted,  or  shall  volunteer,  shall  not 
be  assigned  as  State  troops,  but  shall  be  mustered  into  regi- 
ments or  companies  as  1 United  States  Colored  Volun- 
teers.'"— The  House  then  adjourned  to  Tuesday,  February 

23 February  23.  Mr.  Stevens  brought  up  the  report 

of  the  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  Whisky  Tax  bill, 
and  moved  its  acceptance.  After  considerable  debate,  tlie 
House  refused  to  concur,  by  86  to  57,  and  asked  for  a new 
Committee  of  Conference. — Iu  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
Mr.  Blow  comdjtded  his  speech  in  defense  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. He  said,  that  if  tlie  rebellion  was  to  be  crushed, 
it  would  be  effected  by  the  Abolition  juirty,  and  the  black 
race  would  be  protected  in  their  freedom.  He  prayed  that 
we  might  have  courage  and  ability  to  act  so  justly  that 
the  God  of  nations  would  not  abandon  us — Mr.  M'Dowell, 
of  Indiana,  charged  the  President  and  the  Republican 
party  witli  being  fanatical  hypocrites,  aud  denounced  the 
leading  measures  of  the  Administration.  Aud  now,  he 
said,  tlie  dominant  party  had  borrowed  from  Europe  a con- 
scription law  to  compel  the  people  to  carry  on  an  Abolition 
war.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  rebellion;  but  we 
must  accompany  the  sword  with  the  olive-brancli,  and 
build  up  a Union  sentiment  to  protect  the  South  when  our 
armies  have  left  it. 

THE  MILITARY  SITUATION. 

No  movements  have  been  made  this  week  of  any  im- 
portance except  those  of  Glllmoru  in  Florida  and  Sherman 
in  Mississippi.  The  news  of  the  escape  of  a large  number 
of  Union  oificers  from  the  Libey  prison  at  Richmond  has 
been  confirmed,  and  we  give  this  week  a detailed  account 
of  the  escape,  accompanied  by  an  illustration. 

General  Meade  has  gone  to  the  front  and  will  probably 
conduct  the  next  campaign,  supported  by  the  ablest  sub- 
ordinate officers  of  the  army. 

The  situation  in  East  Tennessee  remains  about  the  same. 
Longstreet  has  for  a few  days  been  at  Morrislown,  on  the 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad,  and  speculations  have 
been  rife  in  regard  to  his  future  movements,  Ills  position 
leaving  it  in  doubt  whether  he  has  committed  himself  to 
an  offensive  or  defensive  plan  of  operations.  According 
to  the  latest  reports  lie  has  broken  up  his  quarters  at  Mor- 
ristown aud  advanced  to  Strawberry  Plains  along  the  Hol- 
fitou  River,  still  moving  ou  the  line  of  the  Virginia  Rail- 
road. It  appears  that  uo  direct  attack  is  feared  at  Knox- 
ville, as  the  Holslon  is  so  swollen  by  late  freshets  as  to  make 
the  crossing  Impracticable.  Johnston's  army,  so  much  of 
it  as  has  uot  goue  to  reinforce  Longstreet,  is  still  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dalton. 

On  the  18th  of  February  the  President  issued  a procla- 
mation declaring  that  the  blockade  of  Brownsville,  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  Texas,  should  so  far  cease  that  commercial 
intercourse  with  that  port  may  be  carried  on  subject  to 
the  usual  restrictions  in  regard  to  contraband  of  war. 

NEWS  PROM  TUB  SOUTHWEST. 

Immediately  after  the  occupation  of  Jackson  Shurmau 
pushed  ou  iu  two  columns  against  Meridan,  on  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  Railroad.  This  movement  cut  off  Mobil  s from 
all  railroad  communication  with  the  East.  Advancing 
along  tho  line  of  the  railroad,  he  had  reached  Quitman, 
according  to  rebel  papers,  on  the  19th,  and  was  within  one 
hundred  miles  of  Mobile.  In  his  advance  he  was  tearing 
up  the  railroad  and  bridges  in  his  rear.  It  may  be  that 
tills  was  only  an  advance  force  of  Sherman’s  expedition. 
According  to  the  rebel  journals  this  is  thu  boldest  move- 
ment of  the  war.  The  Union  cavalry  from  Memphis,  un- 
der Smith,  confronted  Forrest's  force  on  the  9th  of  Febru- 
ary. 6000  strong.  In  the  moan  time  Farragut's  fleet  has 
passed  eastward  through  the  Sound  in  the  direction  of  | 
Grant's  Pass. 

On  February  7 General  Dick  Taylor  attacked  our  forces 
at  Natchez,  aud  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  FLORIDA. 

On  the  9tb  of  February  Jacksonville  had  been  taken  by 
our  forces,  tbe  advance  force  pushing  forward  beyond  that 
place  into  the  interior.  In  his  official  dispatch,  dated  at 
Baldwin.  General  Gillmcre  says: 

“ At  our  approach  the  enemy  absconded,  sunk  the  steam, 
er  St.  Marys,  and  burned  two' hundred  and  seventy  bules 
of  cotton  a' few  miles  above  Jacksonville. 

“We  have  taken,  without  tlie  loss  of  a man,  about  one 
hundred  prisoners,  eight  pieces  of  artillery,  in  serviceable 
condition  and  well  supplied  with  ammunition,  and  other  i 
valuable  property  to  a large  amount” 

Since  then  our  cavalry  have  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  I 
the  enemy’s  country  aud  engaged  the  rebels  on  the  south  I 
ForkoftheSt  Mary’s  River  and  at  LakeCItywlth  success-  i 
fill  results.  Over  one  and  a half  million  dollars’  worth  of  I 
property  lias  been  destroyed  by  our  forces.  The  evacuation 
of  Lake  City  by  the  rebels  is  a virtual  abandonment  of 
Hie  eastern  portion  of  Florida.  An  important  document 
was  found  by  our  forces,  indicating  lliut  beef  and  bacon 
were  entirely  exhausted  in  the  South.  General  Gilluiore 
returned  to  Port  Royal  ou  tho  10th. 


LOS8  OF  THE  “BOHEMIAN.” 

The  steamship  Bohemian,  running  from  Liverpool  to 
Portland,  struck  on  Alden’s  Rock,  four*  miles  out  from 
Cape  Elisabeth,  on  the  evening  of  the  22d.  She  sunk  in 
an  hour  and  u half,  with  all  her  mails  except  three,  and  a 
cargo  estimated  at  a million  of  dollars.  Tho  Bohemian 
was  a propeller  of  2200  tons  burden.  She  had  on  board 
218  passengers,  of  which  18.  mostly  steerage  passengers, 
are  reported  lost  This  is  the  eighth  steamship  lost  1 y 
tlie  Moutreal  Steamship  Company  since  1857,  and  the 
twenty-fourth  which  has  been  lost  at  sea  since  the  com. 
menceruent  of  communication  with  Europe  by  steam. 


FOEEIGN  NEWS. 


EUROPE. 

Hostilities  between  the  German  and  Danish  troops 
were  commenced  on  the  2d  of  February.  Two  davs  pre- 
viously Marshal  Wrangle  summoned  General  de  Meza  to 
evacuate  Schleswig.  General  ile  Meza  refused,  aud  the 
next  day  (the  1st)  the  Austro-Prussian  army  crossed  tlie 
Eider,  entering  Schleswig  through  Rendsburg,  having  first 
taken  the  Kronenwerke,  which  was  evacuated  by  the 
Danes.  Marshal  Wrangle  issued  a proclamation  to  the 
people  of  Schleswig,  stating  that  he  had  come  to  protect 
their  rights,  and  that  the  civil  Commissioners  of  Austria 
and  Prussia  would  assume  the  administration  of  the  duch- 
ies of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  The  Prussian  corps  march- 
ed in  a northeasterly  direction  toward  Eekemford,  where- 
upon the  first  division  of  the  Danish  army  took  up  a posi- 
tion on  the  Schlei,  occupying  the  fortifications  near  Mis- 
sunde.  It  was  here  that  the  first  battle  of  tlie  war  took 
place  on  tlie  2d  of  February.  The  Prussians,  having  turn- 
ed the  eastern  rampart  of  the  Dannewerke,  were  led  by 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  against  the  strong  works  in  front 
of  MiBsttnde,  with  whicit  town  they  are  connected  by  a 
tete  du  pout.  A severe  engagement  followed,  in  which 
the  assailants,  9000  strong,  were  twice  repulsed  by  a forco 
of  about  2000  Danes.  Seventy-four  guns  were  used  in  tho 
attack,  which  commenced  at  10  a.m.,  and  lasted  until  4 
p.m.  The  Danish  loss  was  between  160  and  200,  that  of 
the  Prussians  from  250  to  300  men.  Meanwhile  the  Aus- 
trians marched  toward  the  town  of  Schleswig,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Schlei,  and  on  the  3d  attacked  Bustrup,  which 
la  situated  a mile  south  of  Schleswig,  and  just  in  front  of 
the  Dannewerke.  The  latest  dispatches  from  London  up 
to  tlie  time  of  our  going  to  press  do  not  indicate  what  n as 
the  result  of  this  engagement,  although  they  report  ns  au- 
thentic information  the  evacuation  of  Schleswig  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  Dannewerke  by  the  Danes  aud  their 
retreat  upon  Flensburg,  closely  pursued  by  the  Germans. 
Fighting  was  still  going  on,  aud  the  wounded  on  tlie  Ger- 
man side,  together  with  Danish  prisoners,  were  being 
brought  iu  great  numbers  into  Rendsburg  on  tlie  Eider. 

What  the  attitude  of  the  other  Great  Powers  will  be  in 
relation  to  this  war  1b  yet  to  be  determined.  The  Briti-li 
Parliament  opened  on  the  4th,  two  days  afterthe  actual 
commencement  of  hostilities,  yet  the  Queen’s  speech  ex- 
pressed simply  anxiety  and  a strong  desire  for  peace;  it 
declared  that  peace  was  one  of  the  objects  aimed  at  in  the 
treaty  of  1852;  that  Her  Majesty  has  been  unremitting  In 
her  endeavors  to  avert  the  dirogers  which  might  follow 
from  a war  in  the  north  of  Europe;  and  that  she  will  con- 
tinue her  efforts  in  the  interest  of  peace. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  ITEMS. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  war  over  eight  thou- 
sand applications  for  pensions  have  been  made.  Of  tii-  sa 
nearly  half  have  been  from  widows  and  orphans,  and  ilia 
rest’ from  disabled  soldiers. 

A traveling  office  wagon  for  the  Adjutant-General’s  De- 
partment of  the  Cumberland  has  just  been  completed  at 
the  Government  shops  in  Washington.  It  is  a new  inven- 
tion, and  accommodates  seven  clerks  and  a driver,  Is 
drawn  by  four  horses,  and  can  be  taken  apart  nod  put  to- 
gether in  five  minutes.  A similar  one  will  be  shortly 
completed  for  General  Pleasanton,  Army  cf  the  Potoninc. 

Brigadier-General  R.  B.  Mitchell  lias  been  relieved 
from  duty  as  President  of  General  Court-Martial,  and  or- 
dered  West 

Captain  Wilson,  the  Chief  Quarter-master  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  has  been  promoted  to  a Lieu  tenant- Co:  o. 
nelcy  in  the  regular  army. 

The  Secretary  of  War  lias  directed  that  no  volunteer 
shall  be  rejected  on  account  of  height,  who  is  at  least  five 
feet. 

P The  steamer  Alabama,  on  the  6th  of  January,  was  fifty 
miles  eoutli  of  Rangoon,  on  the  Aracan  coast,  watch  log 
the  rice  ports.  Her  position  was  ui=o  threatening  to  Amer- 
ican vessels  at  Calcutta. 

General  Meade  recently  had  a conference  with  tbe 
President  relative  to  reorganizing  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac. 

Over  12,600  negroes  have  already  enlisted  in  Tennessee. 
Enlistments  in  the  middle  district  average  500  per  week. 

It  said  that  un  army  of  seventy-five  thousand  negroes 
will  be  ready  for  the  spring  campaign  iu  the  southwest. 

Ten  million  of  dollars,  in  one  and  two  year  five  per  cent, 
legal  tenders,  have  been  sent  to  pay  tbe  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland. 

Major-General  Q.  A.  Gillmobk  Hnd  staff  sailed  from 
Port  Royal  on  Sunday  morning,  7th  inet,  in  the  transport 
Cosmopolitan  to  Florida,  and  returned  on  the  16th. 

Colonel  Andrew  of  tlie  Third  Minnesota  Regiment,  at 
Little  Rock,  hns  been  appointed  n Brigadier-General.  His 
regiment  has  re-enlisted. 

Admiral  Daulurkn  has  changed  his  flag-ship  from  tbe 
Philadelphia  to  the  Pawnee,  and  sailed  for  St.  Johns, 
Florida.  Three  vessels  of  war  have  sailed  for  Jackson- 
ville, viz. : flag-ship  Pawnee , Water  Witch,  and  Waehsuett. 

It  is  approximated  that  two  thousand  refugees  and  de- 
serters have  come  within  the  lines  of  Genera]  Kelley's 
Department  since  the  18th  of  January,  1864. 

The  gun-boat  De  Soto  has  thus  far  proved  herself  the 
most  successful  of  all  the  vessels  ou  the  Atlantic  blockade. 
She  has  captured  seventeen  blockade  runners,  whose  aggre- 
gate value  la  near  $1,200,000. 

General  Soammon  and  staff  have  arrived  in  Richmond, 
and  are  confined  in  Libey  prison. 

Our  forces  mound  Newbern,  North  Carolina,  are  making 
successful  raids  in  that  country,  capturing  guerrillas,  to- 
bacco, horses,  mules,  cotton,  and  other  materials  belong- 
ing to  the  rebels. 

Tlie  Newbern  (North  Carolina)  Times  announces  that 
several  thousand  Union  prisoners  were  sent  from  Richmond 
to  Georgia  a few  days  since. 

General  Burnside  arrived  at  Portland,  Maine,  a few 
dayB  since,  and  was  escorted  through  the  city  by  a br.t- 
■‘.liou  of  troops  from  Camp  Berry. 

When  “ Scott's  900,"  now  under  marching  orders,  leave 
Washington,  no  troops  will  remain  in  the  Capital  but  the 
Invalid  Corps,  who  are  doing  almost  all  the  messenger  aud 
detail  duty. 

Tlie  privateer  Tuscaloosa  lias  been  seized  at  Simon's 

ay,  near  Cape  Town,  by  British  authorities,  in  violation 
of  tiie  neutrality  laws,  in  landing  part  of  a captured  cargo 
on  the  const,  and  on  the  grounds  that  she  is  n United 
States  vessel  illegally  seized  by  the  pirate  neumes. 

It  is  reported  that  Brigadier-General  Choicer,  of  Iowa, 
died  nt  Jackson,  Mississippi,  from  wounds  received  in  a 
skirmish  witli  the  rebels  in  the  advance  of  General  Pnr.R- 
man's  army. 

The  paymasters  will  shortly  leave  en  masse  for  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  Eight  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  appropriated  to  pay  the  troops  of  this  Department. 

Major  Malone,  Paymaster  in  the  United  States  Army, 
was  robbed,  in  Washington,  recently  of  $16,000,  which  he 
had  drawn  from  the  Tieasury  for  the  purpose  >-f  carrying 
to  tlie  front,  in  order  to  pay  certain  regiments  there. 

General  Rofe»  rams  Is  busy  systematizing  the  military 
organization  pLMiesauiL/uid  ig. about  to  make  a complete 
tour  of  Uu)  fctote  for  tbit  fcurpow. 
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DENMARK  AND  GERMANY. 

Denmark,  with  a population,  exclusive  of  the  Duchies, 
of  1,000,000,  lias  ventured  into  war  against  Germany, 
with  45,000,000,  to  which  may  be  added,  in  the  event  of 
a general  war,  29,000,000,  the  population  of  the  non-Ger- 
man portions  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  The  Danish  army, 
on  a peace  footing,  is  23,000  men ; but  during  the  former 
Schleswig  war  there  were  70,000  men  in  the  field,  which 
is  probably  the  utmost  possible  force  of  the  kingdom.  The 
standing  armies  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  Confederation 
number  something  more  than  1,500,000,  and  can  be  in- 
creased by  quite  another  million.  We  can  hardly  suppose 
that  Denmark  would  have  ventured  into  so  unequal  a 
contest  without  positive  assurances  of  support  from  the 
Great  Powers. 


| On  page  149  we  give  a Map  showing  the  strong  lines  of  i 
fortification  called  the  Dannewerk,  or  11  Danish  Work,” 

| which  defend  the  frontier  of  Schleswig.  They  form,  as  a 
whole,  a long  line  of  earth-works,  strengthened  at  various 
points  by  elaborate  defenses.  On  the  light  is  the  “East 
Rampart,”  two  miles  long;  on  the  left  the  “Crooked  Ram-  | 
part;”  in  the  centre  the  complicated  system  of  defenses 
called  the  “Great  Dannewerk,”  fourteen  miles  long.  I 
These  works,  witli  the  lake  formed  by  an  expansion  of 
I the  River  Schlei,  form  two  sides  of  a triangle,  half  way  | 

I across  the  base  of  which  is  the  Kurgrabeiu,  or  “Elector’s  i 
Ditch,”  four  miles  long.  There  are  fourteen  distinct  forU  j 
strengthening  various  portions  of  the  Dannewerk.  The  ] 

; great  Semicircular  Rampart  at  Bustrup,  a view  of  which 
is  given  below,  is  one  of  the  principal  of  these.  So  ad. 
mirably  is  this  great  triangle— the  sides  of  which  must  j 


measure  nearly  forty  miles— arranged  by  nature  and  art, 
that  the  best  military  authorities  consider  that  a force  of 
40,000  could  hold  it  against  one  of  100,000.  The  great 
strength  of  the  Dannewerk,  however,  consists  in  its  flood- 
ing apparatus.  Indeed  the  work  was  constructed  more 
than  a thousand  years  ago  ns  a dyke  to  protect  the  low 
lands  in  front  of  it  from  overflow,  and  it  is  only  within  com- 
paratively modern  times  that  this  dyke,  or  eerieB  of  dykes, 
has  been  turned  to  military  purposes.  By  opening  certain 
sluices  nine-tenths  of  the  lowland  region  in  front  of  the 
works,  as  large  as  one  of  our  counties,  can  be  laid  under 
water  in  a few  hours;  and  an  invading  army  must  inarch 
along  the  remaining  tenth  right  up  to  the  very  strongest 
parts  of  the  defensive  works.  The  Map  also  {shows  the 
scene  of  the  recent  engagements,  an  account  of  which  will 
be  found  in  the  news  column  of  this  paper. 


] Above  are  some  representations  of  the  national  costumes 
j of  the  female  peasants  of  Schleswig.  The  Fisher  Girl 
comes  from  one  of  the  small  groups  of  isluuds  which  line- 
j the  coast,  and  are  peopled  by  a most  primitive  race,  of 
pure  Danish  descent.  To  appreciate  the  Sunday  dress  of 
i the  Peasant  Woman,  we  must  suppose  it  of  the  brightest 
, hues,  and  that  the  ornaments  which  decorate  it  are  of 
| solid  silver  and  gold,  and  are  so  costly  that  they  descend 
as  heir-looms  from  generation  to  generation.  The  Peasant 
Girl  comes  from  one  of  the  islands,  and  belongs  to  a lower 
| class,  and  her  dress  is  of  stout  woolen,  which  she  lias  prob- 
| nbly  spun  and  woven  herself;  and  the  lace  which  trims 
: her  odd-shaped  cap  has  been  worked  by  her  in  the  even- 
ing while  she  Iras  awaiting  the  return  of  the  family  fisli- 
j ing-boat.  The  Milk  Girl  is  very  likely  selling  the  prod* 

I uce  of  her  dairy  in  the  streets  of  the  capital. 
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Peasant  Girl  and  Woman  in  Sunday  Dress. 

SCHLESWIG  COSTUMES. 
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BOOK  I, -CHILDHOOD 

CHAPTER  I. 

8EULK  AU  MONDE. 

This  is  Hyde  Park  at  the  most  brilliant  mo- 
ment in  the  afternoon,  at  the  most  brilliant  pe- 
riod in  the  season.  What  a city  of  magnifi- 
cence, of  luxury,  of  pleasure,  of  pomp,  and  of 
pride  this  London  seems  to  be ! Can  there  be 
any  poor  or  miserable  people — any  dingy  grubs 
among  these  gaudy  butterflies  ? What  are  the 
famed  Elysian  Helds  of  Paris  to  Hyde  Park  at 
this  high  tide  of  splendor?  what  the  cavalcade 
of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  or  the  promenade  of 
Longchamps,  to  the  long  stream  of  equipages 
noiselessly  rolling  along  the  bank  of  the  Ser- 
pentine ? Every  body  in  London  who  is  worth 
naming  is  being  carried  along  on  wheels,  or  be- 
strides pig-skin  girthed  o’er  hundred- 
guinea  horse-flesh,  or  struts  in  varnished 
boots,  or  trips  in  soft,  sandaled  prunella, 
or  white  satin  with  high  heels.  There 
is  Royal  Blood  in  a mail  phaeton.  Roy- 
al blood  smokes  a large  cigar,  and  han- 
dles its  ribbons  scientifically.  There  is 
a Duke  in  the  dumps,  and  behind  him 
is  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  a silk 
apron  and  a shovel  hat,  who  made  that 
fierce  verbal  assault  npon  his  Grace  in 
the  House  of  Lords  last  night.  There  is 
the  crack  advocate  of  the  day,  the  suc- 
cessful defender  of  the  young  lady  who 
was  accused  of  poisoning  her  mamma 
with  nux  vomica  in  her  negus;  and 
there  is  the  young  lady  herself  encom- 
passed with  a nimbus  of  crinoline,  lolling 
back  in  a miniature  brougham  with  a 
gentleman  old  enough  to  be  her  grand- 
father, in  a high  stock,  and  a wig  dyed 
deep  indigo.  Is  that  Anonyma  driving 
the  twin  ponies  in  a low  phaeton,  in  a 
paletot  and  navy  buttons  made  by  Poole, 
a pork-pie  hat  with  a pheasant’s  plume, 
a parasol  attached  to  her  whip,  and  a 
groom  with  folded  arms  behind  her*!  / 
Bali ! there  are  so  many  Anonymas  now-  j 
adays.  If  it  ftn’t  the  Nameless  one  her- 
self, it  is  Synonyma.  Do  you  see  that 
stout  gentleman  with  the  coal-black 
beard  and  the  tarnished  fez  cap?  That 
is  the  Syrian  embassador.  The  liver- 
colored  man  in  the  dingy  white  turban, 
the  draggle-tailed  blue  burnouse,  the  cot- 
ton stockings,  and  the  alpaca  umbrella, 
is  the  Maronite  envoy.  The  nobleman 
who  is  driving  that  four-in-hand,  and  is 
got  up  to  such  a perfection  of  imitation 
of  the  manners  and  costume  of  a stage- 
coachman,  has  a rental  of  a hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  a year.  He  passbs  his 
time  mostly  among  hostlers,  engine-driv- 
ers, and  firemen.  He  swears,  smokes  a 
cutty  pipe,  and  of  his  two  intimate  friends, 
one  is  a rough  rider  and  the  other  a rat- 
catcher. Mr.  Benazi,  the  great  Hebrew 
Financier,  you  must  know : yonder  ca- 
daverous, dolorous-looking  figure  in  shab- 
by clothes,  huddled  up  in  a corner  of  the 
snuff-colored  chariot,  drawn  by  the  spare- 
ribbed  horses  that  look  ns  though  they 
had  never  enough  to  eat.  He  is  Baron 
Benazi,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Snchs- 
Pfeifigen,  where  he  lent  the  Grand  Duke 
poney  to  get  the  crown  jewels  out  of 
pawn.  That  loan  was  the  making  of  Ben. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  him 
save  his  nose,  which  stands  out,  a hooked 
promontory,  like  the  prow  of  a Roman 
galley,  from  among  the  shadows  cast  by 
the  squabs  of  the  snuff-colored  chariot. 

1 hat  nose  is  a power  in  the  state.  That 
nose  represents  millions.  When  Baron 
Benazi’s  nose  shows 


monarchs  may  breathe  again,  for  loans  can  be 
negotiated.  But  when  the  Bcnazian  proboscis 
looks  stern  and  rigid,  and  its  owner  rubs  it  with 
irritable  finger,  it  is  a sadly  ominous  sign  of 
something  being  rotten  in  the  state  of  Sachs- 
Pfeifigen,  and  of  other  empires  and  monarchies 
which  I will  not  stay  to  name. 

What  else  ? Every  thing.  Whom  else  ? Ev- 
ery body.  Dandies  and  swells,  smooth-cheeked 
and  heavy-mustached,  twiddling  their  heavy 
guard  chains,  caressing  their  fawn-colored  faoo- 
ris,  clanking  their  spurred  heels,  screwing  their 
eye-glasses  into  the  creases  of  their  optic  mus- 
cles, hawhawing  vacuous  commonplaces  to  one 
another,  or  leaning  over  the  rails  to  stare  at  all, 
to  gravely  wag  the  head  to  some,  to  nod  super- 
ciliously to  others,  and  to  grin  familiarly  to  a se- 
lect few.  Poor  little  snobs  and  government  clerks 
aping  the  Grand  Manner,  and  succeeding  only 
in  looking  silly : not  in  looking  swells.  Any 
number  of  quiet,  sensible  folks  surveying  the  hu- 
mors of  the  scene  with  much  amusement,  and 
without  envy.  Disreputable  women,  who  are 
known  to  be  such,  by  scores.  Disreputable  wo- 
men, not  yet  found  out,  by  hundreds.  Foreigners 
who,  after  a five-years’  residence  in  London,  may 
have  discovered  that  Leicester  Square,  the  Hay- 
market,  and  the  lower  part  of  Regent  Street,  arc 
not  the  only  promenades  in  London,  and  so  come 
swaggering  and  jabbering  here,  in  their  braid 
and  their  pomatum  and  their  dirt,  poisoning  the 


I air  with  the  fumes  of  bad  tobacco.  An  outer 
fringe  of  nurse-maids  revolving  new  projects  of 
I crinoline,  to  be  constructed  chiefly  of  cane,  in 
emulation  of  the  prodigies  in  whalebone  and 
| watch-spring,  here  sweeping  the  gravel — then 
some  soldiers  listlessly  sucking  the  knobs  of  their 
I canes,  and  looking  very  much  as  if  they  consid- 
ered themselves  as  flies  in  amber,  neither  rich 
nor  rare,  and  wondering  how  the  deuce  they  got 
there.  As  useless  as  chimneys  in  summer,  seem- 
ingly, are  these  poor,  strong  men  done  up  in 
scarlet  blanketing,  with  three  half-pence  a day 
spending-money,  and  nobody  to  kill,  and  severe- 
ly punished  by  illogical  magistrates  if  they  take 
to  jumping  upon  policemen,  or  breaking  civil- 
ian’s heads  with  the  buckles  of  their  belts,  through 
their  weariness.  Aggravated  assaults,  says  the 
magistrate,  as  he  signs  their  mittimus,  are  not 
to  be  tolerated.  Why  what  is  it  but  a soldier’s 
bounden  duty  to  keep  on  committing  a series  of 
aggravated  assaults  upon  people  who  never  did 
him  any  harm?  Did  Jacques  Bonhomme,  the 
French  conscript,  whom  Solomon  Lobb,  the  gren- 
adier, bayoneted  at  Waterloo,  ever  do  him  wrong? 
Did  Ivan  Ivanovitch,  tlie  Russian,  whom  he 
hewed  down  at  Inkermnnn,  ever  spoil  his  goods? 
Why  should  soldiers  be  fined  or  sent  to  the  tread- 
mill for  exhibiting  in  peace  that  unprovoked 
brutality  and  ferocity  for  which  they  are  hired, 
and  clothed,  and  fed  ? 

Any  thing  else  in  Hyde  Park  at  this  high  tide 
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of  the  season  ? Much  : only  a score  of  pages 
would  be  required  to  describe  the  scene.  All  is 
here — the  prologue,  the  drama,  the  epilogue ; for 
here  is  Life.  Life  from  the  highest  to  the  very 
lowest- rung  of  the  ladder:  not  only  in  earliest 
youth  and  extreme  old  age,  in  comely  virtue 
and  ruddled  vice,  in  wisdom  and  folly,  compla- 
cency and  discontent ; but — look  yonder,  far  be- 
yond the  outer  fringe  in  utter  want  and  misery. 
There,  under  the  trees,  the  ragged  woman  opens 
her  bundle,  and  distributes  among  her  callous 
brood  the  foul  scraps  she  has  begged  at  area 
gates  or  picked  from  gutters.  There,  on  the 
sunny  sward  the  shoeless  tramp  sprawls  on  his 
brawny  back,  and  flaunts  his  flesh,  grinning  in 
impudent  muscularity  from  the  windows  of  his 
tatters  in  the  very  face  of  well-dressed  Respecta- 
bility passing  shuddering  by;  and  the  whole 
“huge,  foolish  whirligig  where  kings  and  beg- 
gars, angels  and  demons,  and  stars  and  street- 
sweepings  chaotically  whirl,”  the  Spirit  of  Earth 
surveys  and  plies  his  eternal  task.  Where  is  my 
copy  ofFaustus?  There:  I can  not  read  the  Ger- 
man. Hero,  is  Monsieur  Henri  Blaze’s  French 
interpretation  of  the  mystic  utterances  of  the 
Esprit  da  la  Terre,  “Dans  les  dots  de  la  vie, 
dans  l’orage  de  Taction,  je  monte  et  descends, 
flotte  ici  et  la:  naissance,  tombeau  mer  dter- 
nelle,  tissu  changeant,  vie  ardente:  e’est  ainsi 
je  travaille  sur  le  bruyant  metier  du  temps,  et 
tisse  lc  manteau  vivant  de  la  Divinitd.”  Suffi- 
ciently weak,  limp,  and  wishy-washy  is 
this  French  Faustus  of  Monsieur  Henri 
Blaze,  I wot.  It  savors  of  absinthe,  and 
an  estaminct  where  they  charge  nothing 
for  stationery.  Turn  I now  to  another 
and  immeasurably  greater  translator : 

In  Being’s  flood,  in  Action’s  storm 
I walk  and  work,  above  beneath 
Work  and  weave  in  endless  motion: 

Birth  and  Death, 

An  infinite  ocean ; 

A seizing  and  giving 
The  flro  of  living 

’Tis  thus  at  the  roaring  Loom  of  Time  I ply 
And  weave  for  God  the  garment  thou  seest  him 
by. 

“Of  twenty  millions,”  asks  the  author 
of  Sartor  Resartus,  “that  have  read  and 
spouted  this  thunder-speech  of  the  Erd- 
geist,  are  there  yet  twenty  of  us  that 
have  learned  the  meaning  thereof?" 
But,  Sage,  is  not  the  Spirit  of  Earth  the 
Spirit  of  Nature?  Is  not  Life  the  warp 
and  Humanity  the  woof  over  which, 
spread  on  the  “ Roaring  Loom  of  Time,” 
the  shuttle  of  production  is  always  ply- 
ing? And  what  is  Nature:  a field,  a 
flower,  a shell,  a sea-weed,  a bird's  feath- 
er, but  the  woven  garment  that  we  see 
God  by  ? 

When  Humanity  begins  to  fade  out  of 
Hyde  Park,  and  goes  home  to  dinner,  or 
to  brood  by  the  ingle  nook,  dinnerless, 
or  betakes  itself  to  other  holes  and  cor- 
ners where  it  may  languish,  panting,  un- 
til bread  or  death  come;  when  only  a 
few  idlers  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Ring,  or  Rotten  Row,  or  on  the  Knight- 
sbridge  Road,  you  sometimes  see  a soli- 
tary horsewoman.  She  is  Quite  Alone. 
No  groom  follows:  no  passing  dandy 
ventures  to  bow,  much  less  to  accost,  or 
condescends  to  grin  as  she  passes.  A 
spare  slight  little  woman  enough,  not  in 
her  first  youth — not  in  her  second  yet ; 
but,  just  entre  cliien  et  loup,  between  the 
lights  of  beauty  at  blind  man’s  holiday- 
time, she  might  be  Venus.  She  wears  a 
very  plain  cloth  habit,  and  a man’s  hat. 

I mean  the  chimney-pot.  She  has  a veil 
often  drawn  down.  Great  masses  of 
brown  hair  are  neatly  natted  under  her 
hat.  She  rides  easily,  quietly,  undemon- 
stratively. If  her  habit  blows  aside  you 
may  see  a neat  boot  and  faultless  ankle, 
wreathed  in  white  drapery,  but  no  sign 
of  the  cloth  and  chamois  leather  riding- 
trowser  affectation.  She  carries  a light 
switch  with  an  ivory  handle,  which  she 
never  uses.  That  tall,  lustrous  black 
mare  never  came  out  of  a livery-stable 
you  may  be  sure.  She  pats  and  pets,  and 
makes  much  of  her,  and  very  placidly  she 
paces  beneath  her  light  weight.  The 
groom  keeps  his  distance ; she  is  always 
alone : auite  alone. 

}j  fj  0*1^9  tftedpo^e  is  that  woman  on  the 
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black  mare  one  sees  when  every  body  else  has  was  then  but  in  its  infancy ; and,  besides,  a life 

left  the  Row?”  asks  Faineant  number  one  of  passed  in  the  contemplation  of  artificial  flowers 

Faine'ant  number  two  at  the  Club.  is  not  very  favorable  to  the  study  of  real  ones. 

“ Sure  I don’t  know.  Seen  her  hundreds  of  People  went  to  this  great  annual  garden  crush 

times.  Ask  Tom  Fibbs,  he  knows  every  body.”  less  to  look  at  the  rosea  in  the  pots  than  at  those 

Tom  Fibbs  is  asked,  and  takes  a “sensation  on  the  cheeks  of  other  people,  and  fuschias  on 

header”  at  a guess.  their  branches  were  at  a discount,  as  objects  of 

“ That’s  the  Princess  Ogurzi,  who  was  knouted  attraction,  compared  with  fuschias  that  grew  in 
at  the  office  of  the  Secret  Police,  in  the  year  ’56,  white  satin  bonnets.  Yes,  ladies,  white  satin 

by  Count  OrlofFs  private  secretary  and  two  ser-  bonnets  were  worn  in  1836 ; and  for  dresses  even 

geants  of  the  Innailoffsky  guards,  for  sending  that  sheeny  material  had  not  incurred  the  cruel 
soundings  of  the  harbor  of  Helsingfors  to  Sir  proscription  under  which  it  seems  to  languish  in 
Charles  Napier.”  1863. 

“ Won’t  do,  Fibbs.  Try  again.  The  Princess  But  if  one  in  a hundred  among  the  ladies  were 
Ogurzi  died  at  Spa  the  year  before  last,  and  the  floriculturally  inclined,  what  shall  be  said  of  the 

whole  story  about  the  knout  turned  out  to  be  a gentlemen  ? Did  one  in  a thousand  trouble  him- 

boax.”  self  concerning  roses,  or  fuschias,  or  geraniums, 

“Then  I am  sure  I don’t  know,”  answers  Tom  or  pelargoniums  ? It  did  not  much  matter.  Peo- 
Fibbs  (who  is  never  disconcerted  when  detected  pie  went  to  Chiswick  because  other  people  went 
in  a fiction) ; “ I give  her  up  in  despair.  I’ve  there.  It  was  the  thing,  just  as  it  was  the  thing 
been  trving  to  find  out  who  she  is  for  months,  to  hear  Malibran  and  Do  Begins,  and  see  Ann- 
She  is  always  alone,  quite  alone.  A brougham  tole ; to  waltz  at  Almack’s,  and  gamble  at  Crock- 
meets  her  at  Apsley  House,  and  the  groom  takes  ford’s ; to  laugh  at  Liston,  and  weep  at  Ellen 
her  mare  away.  I asked  him  oue  day  who  she  Tree ; to  sit  under  Satan  Montgomery  (the  other 
was,  and  he  called  me  Paul  Pry,  and  threatened  charlatan,  Irving,  having  gone  crazy  and  died) ; 
to  knock  me  down.  She  dines,  sometimes,  quite  to  have  one’s  portrait  painted  by  jour  a gauche 
alone  nt  the  Castlemaine  Hotel  in  Bond  Street.  Chalon ; to  go  to  Lady  Blessington’s  soirees 
The  waiters  think,  either  that  she’s  a duchess  when  her  ladyship  chose  to  invite  you ; to  dress 
or  she’s  mad.  She’s  the  only  woman  who  ever  after  d’Orsay,  and  run  crazy  about  Vestris.  It 
dined  alone  in  the  coffee-room  at  the  Castle-  was  the  thing,  and  a very  nice,  amusing,  and 
maine,  but  nobody  dares  to  be  rude  to  her.  I’ve  fashionable  tiling  too. 

seen  her  at  the  Star  and  Garter  at  Richmond,  at  So  all  the  jobbed  horses  in  London  were 
Greenwich,  at  Brighton,  at  Ventnor,  and  in  spruced  up,  and  curry-combed,  and  polished; 
Paris,  always  quite  alone.  She’s  an  enigma,  and  all  the  footmen  underwent  dry  cascades 
She’s  a Sphinx."  through ‘the  medium  of  the  flour-dredger;  and 

“ Is  she  paw-paw  ? Demi  monde  ?”  thus,  one  all  the  grandees  in  Grandeedom  stepped  into  their 
Insolent.  1 carriages,  and  were  wafted  rapidly  to  Chiswick. 

“Nobody  knows.  Nobody  ever  presumes  to  What  pails  of  water  had  been  dashed  over  plated 
speak  to  her,  and  she  never  was  seen  to  speak  to  axles  in  hay  and  clover  smelling  mews  behind 
any  body  save  her  groom  and  the  waiters.  She  the  mansions  of  the  great ! What  spun-glass  or 
goes  to  the  Opera,  to  the  theatres,  to  the  Exhi-  floss-silk  wigs  had  been  smoothed  over  the  crania 
.bition,  always  quite  alone.  Upon  my  word  J of  ruddy  double-chinned  coachmen ! What  fash- 
think  that  womim  would  turn  up  nt  a prize-fight : ionahle  milliners  had  sat  up  all  night  to  complete 
alone.  I’ve  seen  her  myself  at  Ascot.”  the  radiant  flower-show  toilets : the  subordinates 

As  Tom  Fibbs  said  this  a very  tall  angular  wearily  wishing  for  morning  to  come  and  the 
well-dressed  gentleman,  with  grizzled  hair,  and  dolorous  task  to  bo  got  through ; the  principals 
close  upon  fifty  years  of  age,  who  had  been  sit-  uttering  devout  aspirations  that  their  bills  might 
ting  in  an  arm-chair  close  by,  hastily  flung  down  he  paid  at  the  end  of  the  season.  If  poor  Mad- 
the  copy  of  the  Globe  he  was  glancing  over,  dart-  eraoiselle  Ruche,  of  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor 
ing  a by  no  means  complintentary  look  at  Mr.  Square,  did  not  obtain  a settlement  of  her  small 
Fibbs,  and  strode  out  of  the  room.  account  (£!>04  3s.  Gd.)  from  the  Marchioness  of 

“ I think  Billy  Long  must  know  the  Mystcri-  Cceurdesart,  when  the  season  and  the  session 
ous  Stranger,”’  languidly  remarked  Faineant  were  over,  and  did  in  consequence  go  bankrupt ; 
number  one  as  the  door’ closed.  “He  knows  if  the  flower-show  was  to  unhappy  Miss  Pin- 
all  sorts  of  monstrous  queer  people,  and  he  didn’t  cothek,  the  “first  hand,’  the  seed-time  for  the 
half  seem  to  like  what  Fibbs  said.”  harvest  which  death  reaped  the  next  spring;  or 

“ Very  likely.  He’s  a doosed  cranky  fellow.  ” if  the  night  before  Chiswick  was  to  Jane  Thumb, 
“Very  rich,  isn’t  he?”  'he  apprentice  girl,  the  last  straw  that  broke  the 

“Disgustingly  so.  What  he  wants  in  Parlia-  consumptive  camel’s  back— what  were  such  little 
ment  with  twenty  thousand  a year  I can’t  make  mischances  in  comparison  with  the  immense 
out.  He  never  speaks,  and  passes  most  of  his  benefit  which  of  course  accrues  to  the  eommu- 
time  in  the  smoking-room.”  nity  at  large  from  all  fashionable  gatherings  ? 

“Twenty  thousand.  That’s  a tremendous  That  the  few  must  suffer  for  the  benefit  of  the 
screw  for  a*  Catholic  baronet.”  many  is  an  axiom  admitted  in  the  conduct  of  all 

“ Yes : but  he  was  as  poor  as  Job  till  his  fa-  human  affairs.  According  to  the  rules  of  fash- 
ther  died.  Painted  pictures,  or  went  on  the  ionable  polity,  the  many  must  suffer  for  the  bene- 
stage,  or  tnrncd  billiard  marker,  or  did  some-  fit  of  the  few. 

thing  low  for  a living,  I’m  told ; but  he’s  all  right  There  could  not  have  been  a more  magnificent 
now  ” day  for  the  holding  of  a patrician  festival.  It 

As  Thomas  Fibbs,  Esq.,  member  of  the  Com-  had  rained  the  preceding  year,  and  snowed  the 
mittee  of  the  United  Fogies  Club,  of  the  Turn-  year  before  that ; but  the  show  of  1836  was  fa- 
pike  Ticket  Commutation  Commission  (salary  vored  by  the  elements  in  an  almost  unpreee- 
£1500  per  annum,  hours  of  business  3 to  * past  dented  degree.  Although  the  gracious  Lady 
3 p.m.,  3 times  a Week,  3 months  in  the  year),  who  now  rules  over  this  empire  was  then  but  a 
was  selecting  his  umbrella  from  the  stand  about  pretty  young  princess  “ finishing”  her  education 
twenty  minutes  subsequent  to  this  conversation,  at  Kensington  Palace,  it  was  really  “Queen’s 
preparatory  to  looking  in  at  the  Burke  and  Hare  weather”  with  which  the  visitors  to  Chiswick 
Club,  to  which  he  also  belongs,  and  which  is  were  for  a brief  afternoon  endowed.  Oue  can 
younger  and  more  convivial  than  the  Fogies,  he  not  have  every  thing  one’s  own  way,  of  course, 
found  Sir  William  Long,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the  act  and  although  the  sky  was  very  blue,  the  sun  very 
of  lighting  one  of  those  cigars  which  he  was  ol-  warm  and  bright,  and  the  summer  breeze  very 
most  continually  smoking.  gentle,  thoro  was  rebellion  underfoot ; and  if  the 

“ Might  I trouble  Mr.  Fibbs,”  said  the  baron-  worm  in  the  dust  didn’t  turn  when  trodden  upon, 
et,  in  a slow  and  rather  hesitating  tone,  “to  re-  the  dust  itself  did,  even  to  rising  up  and  eddying 
drain,  in  promiscuous  conversation,  from  hazard-  about,  and  covering  the  garments  of  fashion  with 
ing  conjectures  as  to  the  identity  of  a lady  with  pulverulent  particles,  and  half  choking  every 
whom  I am  acquainted,  and  who,  I can  assure  man,  woman,  and  child  who  happened  to  be  in 
him,  is  a most  respectable  and  exemplary  per-  the  open  between  Hyde  Park  Corner  and  Kew 
son?”  . Bridge. 

“ Certainly— oh,  certainly, Sir  William,"  stain-  The  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  belonging  to 

mered  Fibbs’.  “I  meant  no  offense.  I’m  sure  the  various  colleges,  academies,  seminaries,  and 
I didn’t.”  And  so  saying  he  buttoned  up  his  educational  institutes  in  the  high-road  from 
overcoat,  and  trotted  down  the  steps  of  the  Fogies  Hammersmith  Broadway  to  Turnham  Green— 
considerably  flurried.  Sir  William  Long  had  for,  of  conrse,  there  could  be  no  such  vulgar  things 
been  a member  of  the  dub  for  five  years,  and  as  schools  in  a main  thoroughfare,  and  such  low 
this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  spoken  to  places  being  only  to  be  found  in  by-lanes,  where 
Fibbs.  That  worthy,  however,  recovered  him-  children  are  cuffed  and  kicked,  and  don’t  learn 
self  bv  the  time  ho  reached  the  Burke  and  Hare,  calisthenics,  and  have  fevers,  and  don’t  have 
and  hinted  as  mysteriously  as  mendaciously,  that  French  lessons — the  fortunate  little  boys  and 
“Billv  Long”— ho  called  him  Billy— had  told  girls  attached  to  these  gymnasia  had  of  course  a 
him  nil  about  the  Sphinx  of  Rotten  Row.  half-holiday  on  the  flower-show  afternoon,  just 

“ No  offense,”  murmured  the  tall  baronet,  as  as  their  tiny  brethren  and  sisters  at  Clapham  and 
puffing  his  cigar  he.  strode  down  Pall  Mall.  “ I Mitcham  arc  exempted  from  lessons  and  permit- 
dare  say  you  didn't  mean  any.  Mischief-makers  ted  to  be  all  eyes  for  the  passing  cavalcade  on 
never  do,  and  burn  down  the  temple  at  Ephesus  the  Derby  Day.  Their  shiny,  well-washed  faces 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world.  Ah,  were  visible  over  the  copings  of  many  brick  walls ; 
Lily!”  he  continued,  bitterly,  “ how  long  will  their  unbloodshot  eyes  shone  brighter  than  many 
you  give  all  these  idle  tongues  some  grounds  to  brass  plates  whereon  the  academical  degrees- of 
tattle  ? How  long  will  you  persist  in  being  quite  their  preceptors  were  engraved ; their  pleasant 
alone  ?”  countenances  were  embowered  in  green  foliage 

Still  quite  alone.  Who  was  this  female  Robin-  so  delightfully  as  to  make  the  speculative  way- 
son  Crusoe?  ’Tis  a question  which  I shall  en-  farer  ponder  on  the  possibility  of  there  having 
deavor  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  pages  to  been  any  child-trees  among  the  horticultural 
solve.  phenomena  of  the  garden  of  Eden  ; their  silver 

— ■ laughter,  and  the  ringing  clack  of  their  chubby 

CHAPTER  II  hands  as  they  smote  them  iu  applause,  made  the 

same  way-farers  (if  they  happened  to  be  philan- 
detween  hammersmith  asd  cHiswiCK-LANE.  thropists)  hope  that  those  argentine  tones  were 
One  bright  afternoon,  in  the  summer  of  1836,  never  turned  to  wails  of  distress,  nor  that  same 
the  whole  fashionable  world  of  London  had  sound  of  applause  derived  from  cruel  smacks  ad- 
chosen  to  abandon  Hyde  Park,  Pall  Mall,  Re-  ministered  by  their  pastors  and  masters.  The 
gent  Street,  and  its  other  habitual  resorts,  and  domestic  servants,  likewise,  along  the  line  of 
to  betake  itself  to  the  flower-show  at  Chiswick.  road,  if  they  had  not  a half-holiday  conceded  to 
Probably  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  ladies  who  them  voluntarily,  took  one  without  leave,  and 
thus  patronized  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Hor-  appeared  at  many  up-stairs  windows  in  much 
ticultural  Society  cared  one  doit  about  the  prod-  beribboned  caps,  and  with  lips  ceaselessly  mobile, 
ucts  collected  in  rite  conservatories  and  the  now  in  admiration,  now  in  disparagement  of  the 
tents.  The  Botanical]  Rpfri  v»|  (wlijch  owes  so  male  and  female  fashionables  whom  the  carriages 
much  to  Puseyism  and  the  Tracts  for  the  Times)  bore  by.  Nor  were  their  mistresses,  young,  old, 
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and  middle-aged,  employed  in  a very  different  of  speculations  entered  into  toward  that  end  on 
manner  at  the  drawing-room  and  parlor  case-  the  footway  must  have  appeared  to  the  super- 
ments,  from  which  points  of  espial  they  indulged  ficial  as  rash  in  conception  and  pregnant  with 
in  criticisms  identical  in  spirit,  if  not  in  language,  disaster.  But  the  peripatetic  merchants  knew 
with  those  of  the  upper  regions,  and  bearing  perfectly  well  what  they  were  about.  There 
mainly  on  how  beautiful  the  gentlemen  looked,  was  somebody  to  buy  every  thing  they  had  to 
and  what  frights  the.  women  were.  Although,  sell,  and  they  sold  accordingly.  Somebody  was 
thus  much  must  be  stated  in  mitigation : That  the  great  wandering  fluctuating  stream  Of  poor 
while  they  animadverted  on  the  bad  make  of  the  people ; and  poor  people  are  always  buying 
toilets,  and  the  awkwardness  or  ugliness  of  the  something,  and  must  perforce  have  ready  monev 
ladies,  they  did  not  withhold  warm  commenda-  to  pay  for  it.  More  remarkable  was  the  fact 
tion  from  the  quality  of  the  garments  themselves,  that  all  the  taverns  and  beer-shops  on  the  lino 
Enthusiastic  admiration  for  a moire  antique  is  of  road  were  full  of  guests — the  men  all  smok- 
quite  compatible  with  intense  dislike  of  the  lady  ing  pipes  and  drinking  beer,  and  the  vast  major- 
insidq  it.  It  is  one  thing  to  like  a dress,  but  ity  of  the  women  holding  babies  in  one  hand  and 
another  to  like  the  wearer.  Abernethy  biscuits  in  the  other.  Why  was  this  ? 

The  lower  orders  were  determined  also  to  have  why  is  it  now  ? why  will  it  be,  if  augury  can  be 
their  part  in  this  great  afternoon.  All  over  the  hazarded,  in  ages  to  come?  This  flower-show 
world,  when  sunshine  is  once  given,  the  princi-  was  not  a popular  gathering.  The  tickets  were 
pal  part  of  a festival  is  secured.  This  is  why  ten  shillings  each.  The  people  had  nothing  to 
the  Italians  are  so  lazy.  As  it  is  almost  always  do  with  it.  They  just  took  a good  long  stare- 
sunny,  the  sun-worshipers  (and  it  is  astonishing  not  of  envy,  be  it  understood,  but  of  lazy  and 
how  many  Gliebirs  there  arc  among  Christians)  listless  curiosity,  at  the  fine  folks  in  the  car- 
arc  nearly  always  doing  nothing,  or  celebrating  riages,  and  then  trooped  into  the  nearest  pub- 
Saint  Somebody’s  festa,  which  is  next  door  to  lie  house  for  beer,  tobacco,  baby-nursing,  and 
it.  We  see  so  little  of  the  sun  in  England,  that  biscuit  - munching.  There  is  surely  a dreary 
we  are  bound  to  make  the  most  of  him  whenever  sameness  about  the  amusements  of  the  English 
he  favors  us  with  an  appearance.  The  trading  people ; and,  for  aught  we  know,  the  system 
classes  on  the  road  to  Chiswick  enjoyed  their  adopted  of  rigorously  excluding  them  from  any 
holidays  according  to  the  promptings  of  their  thing  that  is  to  be  seen,  and  fencing  them  off  by 
several  imaginations.  One  abandoned  his  shop  barriers  and  reserved  seats,  just  as  though  they 
to  the  care_  of  an  apprentice,  and  took  a stroll  1 were  unclean  animals,  from  every  trumpery  sec- 
toward  the"  Packhorse,  where  he  met  other  tion  of  infiuite  space  where  something  humanly 
tradesmen  similarly  minded,  and  was  perhaps,  considered  grand  is  going  on  may  have  been 
after  many  admiring  comments  on  the  carriages,  carried  a little  too  far.  Gentility  has  robbed 
the  horses,  the  footmen,  and  the  fashionables,  the  poor  play-goer  of  his  best  seats  in  the  pit, 
induced  to  6troll  back  again,  diverge  from  the  and  made  them  into  stalls.  The  gallery  even, 
main  road,  and  take  ft  boat  at  Hammersmith  once  specially  appropriated  to  the  gods,  has  now 
suspension-bridge  for  a quiet  row  up  the  river,  its  amphitheatre  stalls.  The  accursed  railway 
Another  (but  he  would  be  in  a small  way  of  busi-  formula  has  penetrated  every  where.  All  is  first, 
ness)  gravely  instructed  the  wife  of  his  bosom  to  second,  and  third  class,  from  refreshment-rooms 
place  a row  of  chairs  outside  his  domicile,  and  to  funerals;  and  it  is  a Wonder  no  theologians 
there,  enthroned  with  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  started  up  to  tell  us  there  are  gradations  in 
his  olive  branches  bv  his  side,  would  smoke  his  heaven,  and  a paradise  duly  classified  to  meet 
pipe  and  take  his  placid  glass,  exchanging  the  the  social  requirements  of  all  comers.  And 
time  of  day  and  the  news  of  the  afternoon  with  Dives,  of  course,  roasts  with  first-class  Wollseud 
neighbors  similarly  employed,  and  otherwise  be-  or  Silkstone  in  lieu  of  common  coke, 
having  in  quite  a patriarchal  manner.  A third  Neither  pit-stalls  nor  railway  formula  were 
had  an  eye  to  business : forthwith  wafered  up  thought  much  of,  however,  in  the  year  ’36,  and 
sanguine  placards  relative  to  tea  and  coffee  and  the  honest  folk  enjoying  their  outing,  took  their 
hot  water  always  ready,  or  displayed  in  front  of  pipes  and  malt  liquor,  nursed  their  bantlings 
his  establishment  boards  on  trestles  covered  with  and  ate  their  biscuits  because  there  was  nothing 
fair  white  cloths,  and  creaking,  if  not  groaning,  else  for  them  to  do,  and  without  asking  the  rea- 
beneath  the  weight  of  half-cut  hams,  fruit  tarts,  son  why.  The  present  age  is  always  asking  the 
buns,  and  ginger-beer.  For  do  what  Fashion  reason  why,  and  society  has  in  its  own  bosom  a 
will  to  keep  itself  exclusive,  and  have  the  cream  sphinx  ready  to  devour  it  if  it  can  not  answer 
of  things,  the  common  people  will  not  be  banished  the  queries  it  has  itself  propounded.  I cogitate, 
from  the  festivals  altogether.  They  will  peep  therefore  I am  ; but  at  the  end  of  my  cogitations 
over  the  palings  or  through  the  chinks  thereof ; I find  there  is  an  end  of  Me,  and  that  I am  no 
they  will  peep  round  the  carriages  and  criticise  more. 

the  occupants ; and  what  can  Fashion  itself  do  It  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  when 
more  ? Often  the  common  see  the  best  of  the  the  gardens  at  Chiswick  were  most  thronged — 
fire-works ; and  the  music  of  the  brass  bands,  when  a Babel  of  pretty  tongues  echoed  on  mala- 
comjng  as  it  does  from  a distance,  falls  more  chite  lawn  and  down  gravel  walk,  that  a gentle- 
sweetly  on  their  ears  than  of  those  who  are  priv-  man’s  cabriolet  ot  the  period — a “ cab,”  ns  it  was 
ileged  to  stand  within  the  inner  inclosnrc,  and  very  modestly  named  (at  the  risk  of  being  con- 
to  lie  half-deafeued  by  the  blasting  and  the  bray-  founded  with  the  plebeian  high-hung,  saffron- 
ing. The  purest  pleasures  in  life  are  the  cheap-  liued  vehicles  with  a seat  for  the  driver  at  the 
est  ones.  Once  the  writer  knew  a gentleman  of  side,  journeying  in  one  of  which  brought  the  im- 
a lively  and  convivial  turn,  but  whose  circle  of  mortal  Mr.  Pickwick  to  such  signal  grief  at  the 
acquaintances  was  limited,  and  who  was,  besides,  Golden  Cross,  Charing  Cross),  passed  swiftly  by 
so  chronic  an  invalid  as  to  be  almost  permanent-  Turnham  Green,  and  so  to  the  gardens  of  the 
ly  confined  to  the  house.  At  the  back  there  was  Horticultural  Society.  It  was  a faultless  cab; 
another  house,  almost  always  full  of  company,  exquisitely  appointed,  shilling  in  its  every  part 
and  where  balls,  supper  parties,  and  other  merry  like  a pair  of  Wellingtons  fresh  home  from  Run- 
meetings  were  continually  going  on.  It  was  the  eiman’s.  The  tiger  was  a Liliputian  phenome- 
valetudinarian  philosopher’s  delight  to  sit  sipping  non,  with  apparently  three  tightly-fitting  natural 
his  sassafras  tea  at  his  open  window  and  cry  skins : one  of  leather,  bifurcated  for  his  nethers, 
“Hear,  hear,”  with  due  attention  to  the  proprie-  another  of  pepper  and  salt  cloth  for  his  coat,  a 
ties  of  time  and  place,  to  the  eloquent  speeches,  third  of  jetty -black  surmounted  with  brown 
and  sometimes  to  join  in  choruses  when  songs  streaks  for  his  top  boots.  Portions  of  his  cpider- 
weresungin  the  convivial  chambers  whose  lights  mis  they  must  have  been ; for  although,  if  arti- 
glimmered  in  the  distance.  No  pleasure  could  ficial,  he  might  have  got  them  on,  it  was  beyond 
be  cheaper,  yet  he  enjoyed  it  amazingly.  There  the  range  of  human  possibility  that  he  could  ever 
was  no  trouble  about  dressing,  about  being  in-  get  them  oft'.  Stay,  an  additional  article  must 
troduced,  or  about  meeting  people  yon  didn’t  be  mentioned  in  regard  to  his  buckskin  gloves, 
care  for.  You  went  away  when  you  liked,  with-  With  shining  livery  buttons,  with  a tight  little 
out  having  to  mak^perhaps  a frandulcnj  assur-  belt  round  his  tight  little  waist,  and  a hat  bound 
nnce  to  the  hostess  of  having  spent  a delightful  with  silver  cord,  this  domestic  was  surely  the 
evening ; and  you  rose  the  next  morning  with-  tightest  tiger  that  ever  was  seen, 
out  a headache,  or,  worse  still,  the  loss  of  your  He  leaped  down  like  an  elfin  groom  as  he  was 
heart  to  that  pretty  girl  in  blue.  when  the  cab  stopped,  and  in  three  bounds  was 

If  some  of  the  traders  just  glanced  at  did  nor  at  the  head  of  the  great  brown  champing  horse, 
make  holiday  in  honor  of  the  sun;  if  one  crusty-  Then  the  apron  was  flung  open  with  a clang, 
looking  cheesemonger  denounced  the  whole  pro-  and  a gentleman  descended,  and  said,  “Drive 
ceedings  ns  mhbish,  and  another  secreted  him-  back  to  town !”  Whereupon  the  nimble  tiger 
self  in  his  back  parlor  to  brood  over  bis  speech  skimmed,  so  to  speak,  in  the  airiest  manner  to 
at  the  next  vestry,  or  Board  of  Guardians  meet-  the  vacant  place,  gathered  up  the  reins  in  his 
ing;  or  if  a third,  the  worst  of  all,  shut  him-  tiny  buckskinncd  hand,  gave  the  whip  a gentle 
self  up  to  grumble  over  his  books  and  hard  times,  flourish  about  the  plated  harness  of  the  brow  n 
and  nag  his  wife,  and  bully  his  children,  and  horse,  and  departed  at  an  agile  trot.  The 
curse  because  the  people  outside  were  enjoying  brown  horse  knew  how  to  trot.  The  entire  equi- 
themsclves— what  were  these  but  the  little  flaws  page  was,  as  several  competent  critics  standing 
anjl  specks  that  must  needs  be  found  in  the  by  declared,  the  neatest  turn-out  that  had  been 
brightest  social  diamond!  If  every  body  were  seen  that  day  at  Chiswick, 
happy  what  good  would  there  be  in  expatiating  The  late  occupant  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
on  the  blessings  of  happiness?  It  is  certain,  owner  of  this  vehicle,  having  been  duly  brushed 
however,  that  the  grumblers  this  sunny  after-  down  by  one  of  the  red-jackets  who  had  come 
noon  were  in  a grave  minority.  Troops  of  chil-  specially  from  Pall  Mall  for  the  occasion,  and  hav- 
dren  who  did  not  belong  to  seminaries  or  educa-  ing  himself  deigned  to  flick  a silk  handkerchief 
tional  institutes,  and  perhaps  came  out  of  the?  over  his  varnished  boot-tips,  and  run  a pocket- 
by-lanes  before  alluded  to,  invaded  the  footway,  comb  through  his  whiskers,  presented  his  ticket 
screamed  with  delight  at  the  processionnl  pa-  and  entered  the  gardens.  He  was  a tremendous 
geantry,  and  endangered  themselves,  as  usual,  dandy.  It  was  the  age  of  dandies:  of  the  D’Or- 
under  the  carriages  without  getting  run  over,  says,  the  Disraelis,  the  Waldegraves,  and  the 
It  is  certain  that  the  offspring  of  Want  very  rare-  Chesterfields.  The  Brummcl  type  was  not  yet 
ly  enjoy  a ride  in  Fortune’s  chariot,  yet  are  they  extinct.  The  heavy,  languid,  dragoon-like  swell, 
forever  hanging  on  behind,  running  close  to  the  with  his  loose  clothes,  looser  slouch,  and  pendant 
wheels,  and  diving  beneath  the  horses’  hoofs.  mustaches,  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance. 

Many  persons  of  grave  mien  and  determined  The  only  things  loose  nhout  the  dandy  were  his 
appearance,  peripatetic,  not  stationary  traders,  morals.  The  owner  of  the  cabriolet  was  the 
were  turning  the  sunshine  and  its  consequent  brisk,  alert,  self-satisfied  dandy  of  William  the 
holiday  to  commercial  account.  There  did  not  Fourth's  time.  The  presence  of  a lady  on  the 
seem  any  great  likelihood,  at  the  first  blush,  of  throne  has  put  our  modern  exquisites  out  of 
the  Court  Guide,  the  Blue  Book,  the  peerage  or  countenance,  and  they  are  sheepish  and  sbanie- 
the  baronetage  descending  from  their  equipages  faced.  This  gentleman,  however,  knew  perfect- 
to  purchase  lucifer  matches  or  knitted  babies’  ly  yell  what  he  was  about,  and  made  the  most 
caps,  or  to  partake  of  jam  tarts,  ginger-bread-  ofir.  Nafafc  bad  given  him  a good  figure,  and 
nuts,  or  apples  three  a penny;  and  the  numbers  _art  had'improved  on  it.  The  tailor,  the  shirt- 
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maker,  the  bootmaker,  the  Btaymaker,  the  hair-  I of  the  interruption,  “Mr.  Jermyn  might  have 
ilresser,  could  do  no  more  for  him  than  they  had  | reckoned  on  my  humble  support.  I should  have 
done.  They  had  exhausted  their  faculties  in  I been  delighted  to  find  him  one  of  us.” 
adorning  him.  Another  lappel  to  the  coat,  an-  | “Yes,  I dare  say  you  would,”  acquiesced  Lord 
other  curl  to  the  coiffure,  another  whiff  of  per-  Carlton.  “Harry’s  a very  good  fellow,  and  has 
fume  about  him,  and  the  dandy  would  have  been  got  plenty  of  feathers  ready  to  be  plucked  before 
spoiled.  As  it  was  he  was  as  perfect  as  a man  he  is  fit  to  be  made  into  a compote  de  pigeons, 
could  be  with  three  under-waistcoats,  a very  You’d  have  given  him  two  white  balls,  I’m  sure 
high -shouldered,  high-collared  coat  with  velvet  you  would,  Griffin.” 

collar  and  cuffs,  lavepdcr  pantaloons  very  tight-  ‘ ‘ Oh  yes,  I’m  sure  you  would,  ” repeated  Mr. 
ly  strapped  over  his  boots,  a hat  with  a turned-  Jermyn.  The  assurance  was  double-barreled — 
up  brim,  a voluminous  shirt-frill  with  diamond  susceptible  of  two  meanings.  Mr.  Henry  Jermyn 
studs  down  the  breast,  white  kid  gloves,  and  a hated  the  dandy  for  belonging  to  a club  to  which 
gold-headed  cane  with  a long  silk  tassel.  Stay,  ho  had  himself  failed  to  procure  admittance, 
the  pocket-handkerchief  with  which  he  had  flick-  although  he  well  knew  that  the  honorary  co- 
ed the  dust  from  his  chaussure  was  of  crimson  membership  might  prove  in  the  long-run  costly 
silk.  From  time  to  time  he  tapped  the  lid  of  an  if  not  ruinous.  Yet  he  would  have  jumjjed  for 
enameled  snuff-box,  and  refreshed  himself  with  joy  had  the  exquisite  addressed  as  Griffin  offe*"- 
a pinch  of  Maccoboy.  cd  to  propose  him. 

Dress  makes  up  so  much  of  the  dandiacal  en-  “Never  mind,  Harry,”  his  good-natured  lord- 
tity  that  the  description  of  this  ineffable  person’s  ship  observed.  “ Safe  to  get  in  next  time.  Can’t 
countenance  has  been  temporarily  overlooked,  keep  yon  out.  Besides,”  he  added,  turning  to 
It  was  worth  looking  at,  however.  A dandy  the  dandy,  “ the  fellows  made  a dooced  mistake 
face,  but  not  a monkeyfied,  not  a simpering  one.  after  all.  They  took  Harry  for  big  Jack  Jermyn 
His  age  seemed  to  be  between  thirty  and  forty ; — you  know,  the  racing  man  who  was  in  the 

but  it  was  evident  that  at  no  very  remote  period  Eighth,  and  levanted  after  Newmarket  the  year 
he  had  been  an  eminently  handsome  man.  His  before  last.  They  thought  it  was  all  up  with 
teeth  were  beautiful.  His  hands  and  feet  you  Jack,  and  didn’t  care  about  having  a rook  in  the 
could  see  (his  gloves  and  boots  notwithstanding)  dove-cot.  By  Jove!  if  they  knew  that  Harry 
were  Byronically  small  and  symmetrical.  He  was  to  have  all  his  grandmother’s  money — how 
had  a charming  red  and  white  complexion.  His  old  is  she,  Harry  ? — he’d  have  been  elected  unan- 
hair  was  black  and  glossy,  and  admirably  ad-  imously,  and  received  with  a salute  of  twenty- 
justed.  So,  too,  with  his  mathematically  - cut  one  guns.” 

whiskers  and  chin-tuft.  Mustaches  he  had  none.  “ Mr.  Crockford  must  have  shed  tears  when 
When  he  smiled  he  showed  the  beautiful  teeth  informed  of  the  sad  truth,”  remarked  the  dandy, 
a good  deal ; when  his  glove  was  off  he  made  a with  sardonic  politeness.  “ However,  fortune 
liberal  display  of  the  emerald  and  diamond  rings  will  make  amends.  I hope  to  meet  Mr.  Jermyn 
on  his  dainty  white  hand.  There  was  no  find-  as  a fellow-member  at  supper  in  St.  James’s 
ing  any  fault  with  the  man’s  outward  appear-  Street  as  soon  after  his  grandmamma’s  decease 
ance ; for  albeit  expensively  dressed,  and  with  a as  possible.  By-by,  viscount ; Mr.  Jermyn,  I 
great  gold  chain  meandering  over  his  cut  velvet  have  the  honor.”  And,  with  unmoved  urbanity 
waistcoat,  and  a double  diamond  pin  in  his  era-  and  a graduated  scale  of  politeness,  as  though 
vat,  he  looked  from  head  to  foot  a gentleman,  his  leave-taking  to  the  person  next  in  rank  might 
It  should  finally  be  mentioned  that  there  were  have  been,  “Fellow,  get  out  of  the  way!”  the 
two  trifling  drawbacks  to  his  good  looks.  Across  dandy,  lifting  his  hat  for  the  hundred  and  tenth 
his  left  cheek,  almost  from  the  cornpr  of  the  time  that  afternoon,  strolled  away, 
mouth  to  the  eye,  there  ran  a very  oca p scar,  “Monsous  well-preserved  man,  Griffin  Blunt,” 
which  when  he  talked  tuine*..  iv?..  His  eyes,  Lord  Carlton  said,  looking  with  careless  admira- 
too,  were  very  colorless  and  su.'hm,  and  there  tion  after  his  retreating  friend,  “ wears  very  well, 
were  brownish  rings  beneath  them.  But  for  Must  be  forty,  if  he’s  a day.” 
these  the  dandy  would  nave  been  an  Adonis,  and  “He  looks  very  queer  about  die  eyes,”  Mr. 
rivaled  D'Orsay  on  his  own  ground.  Jermyn  ventured  to  observe,  in  mild  disparage- 

He  was  evidently  very  well  known.  He  stopped  ment. 
to  speak  to  ladies  belonging  to  the  very  elite.  “Late  hours,”  explained  his  lordship,  who 
He  was  asked  whether  he  had  been  to  the  duch-  generally  went  to  bed  about  four  in  the  morn- 
ess’s  ball;  whether  he  was  going  to  the  mar-  ing  and  rose  about  three  in  the  afternoon.  “Grif- 
chioness’s  rout.  His  replies  were  affirmative,  fin  is  a shocking  night-crow.” 
lie  was  tapped  on  the  arm  with  pretty  parasols  “What  do  they  call  him  Griffin  for,  and  who 
and  scent-bottles,  and  scolded  prettily  for  not  is  he?” 

having  executed  some  commission,  accepted  “How  amazingly  raw  you  are!”  exclaimed 
some  invitation,  joined  some  fashionable  junket-  his  lordship,  elevating  his  eyebrows  in  some  sur- 
ing  then  or  recently  afoot.  The  dazzling  teeth  prise.  “ Don’t  you  know  that  Frank  Blunt  goes 
had  work  enough  to  do ; the  supple  body  was  by  the  name  of  Griffin,  because  he  used  to  wear 
hinged  and  rehinged  in  urbane  apology.  Clear-  a scaly  green  silk  coat  when  he  drove  his  curri- 
ly  our  dandy  was  very  popular  among  the  sex.  cle  at  the  lime  of  the  Regency  ? Dooced  queer 
Nor  did  the  men  treat  him  with  less  favor.  He  time  it  must  have  been,  too,  and  dooced  queer 
was  of  every  chattering  group,  of  evety  snigger-  fellows.  Should  have  liked  to  belong  to  that 
ing  conversation  where  wickedness  was  made  a set,  only  they  drank  so  dooced  hard.” 
merry  jest  of,  and  reputations  joked  away.  He  “ Has  he  got  any  money  ? How  does  he  get 
went  to  and  fro  and  up  and  down,  and  scanned  his  living  ?” 

prize  flowers  through  his  eye-glass  with  calmly-  “How  should  I know  ? P’raps  he’s  his  grand- 
complacent  criticism.  He  was  charming.  mother’s  heir,  if  he  hasn’t  sold  the  reversion. 

There  came  up  my  Lord  Carlton,  a wild  You’d  better  ask  him.  He’s  apt  to  turn  crusty 
rake  of  the  time,  and  deep  player,  with  little  sometimes.  Ho  got  that  scar  on  his  cheek  in 
Harry  Jermyn,  his  admirer,  crony,  toady,  on  . ’15  in  a duel  with  a French  dragoon  officer  in 
his  arm.  Paris.  Griffin  Blunt  was  in  garrison  at  Ver- 

“How  do,  Griffin?  .vas  his  ordship’s  saluta-  sailles,  and  came  up  to  dine  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
tion.  “Monsous  baw  stopping  here.  Con-  and  the  dragoon  picked  a quarrel  with  him  about 
founded  military  band  blows  . oof  of  one’s  head  the  battle  of  Waterloo — they  were  always  pick- 
off.  Come  away,  Griffin,  and  have  a hand  at  ing  quarrels,  those  French  fellows,  at  that  time 
picquet  at  my  rooms  in  town."  — and  Griffin  knocked  him  down;  and  then  they 

“ I would  with  pleasure,  viscount,”  the  dandy  fought  with  sabres  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes, 
addressed  as  Griffin  answered,  “but  I’ve  a little  and  Griffin  had  his  pretty  face  laid  open;  but, 
business  to  transact  in  this  neighborhood  before  by  Jove!  he  killed  the  dragoon.” 

I return.”  “And  what  does  he  do  now?” 

“Business!”  echoed  his  lordship.  “Business  “What  a dooced  lot  of  questions  you  ask, 
at  a flower-show  i Dooced  queer  place  for  busi-  Harry.  I’m  not  his  godfathers  and  his  god- 
ness,  Griffin.  You  haven’t  turned  market-gar-  mothers.  I believe  he  sold  out  after  the  peace, 
doner,  h'avc  you  ?”  and  went  to  India  to  grow*  indigo,  or  buy  opium, 

“II  y a des  fleurs  animees,”  quoth  little  Mr.  or  shake  the  pagoda-tree,  or  something  of  that 
Jermyn.  “ All  the  Chiswick  roses  don’t  grow  sort.  Well,  he  came  back,  and  he’s  been  on 
on  bushes.  Our  friend  may  have  a private  bow-  town  these  ten  years ; at  least,  I’ve  known  him 
er  somewhere  close  by.”  ever  since  I came  up  from  Oxford.  He  knows 

“ Not  at  all,  not  at  all,”  smiled  the  dandy,  every  body,  and  belongs  to  the  very  best  set  in 
lifting  his  hat  for  the  hundredth  time  to  a pass-  town,  and  the  women  adore  him,  for  he  plays 
ing  party  of  ladies.  “You  wrong  me,  I assure  the  harp,  and  the  piano,  and  the  guitar,  and 
you.  I am  not  en  bonne  fortune,  upon  my  word.”  sings  little  French  songs,  and,  I am  told,  can  do 
“Then  what  are  you  going  to  stop  here  for  Berlin  wool  and  Poonah  painting.  Ha!  ha!” 
when  it’s  time  to  go  back  to  town?”  Lord  Carl-  “Est  il  mauvais  snjet?”  Mr.  Jermyn  asked, 
ton  pursued,  elevating  his  eyebrows  in  pardona-  “I  believe  he’s  about  as  bad  as  bad  can  be,” 
ble  amazement.  “ Going  to  look  at  a horse?”  coolly  replied  Lord  Carlton.  “He’s  worse  than 
“No,  my  lord.”  I am,  and  that’s  saying  a good  deal.  He  takes 

“ Going  to  dine  at  Richmond  ?” — his  lordship  more  trouble.  He  beats  for  game  alone,  and 
said  “ Wichmond,”  but  it  would  be  both  tedious  likes  his  birds  wild.  That’s  a bore.  I prefer  a 
and  indecorous  to  give  typographical  expression  battue,  and  fellows  to  beat  for  me.” 
to  his  defective  linguals.  “ And  his  money?” 

“Not  at  all.  I lunched  very  late,  just  before  “Don’t  know  any  thing  about  it.  He  lives 
coming  down ; and  if  I dine  at  all  it  will  not  be  high,  and  must  spend  two  or  three  thousand  a 
till  night.”  year.  Charming  little  house,  you  know,  in 

“Never  mind,  my  boy;  you’ll  get  plenty  of  Curzou  Street.  Ho  goes  in  for  deep  play,  and 
supper  at  Crocky’s,”  here  cut  in  Mr.  Jermyn.  bets,  and  so  forth ; but  I’m  sure  I don’t  know 
A slight  cloud  passed  across  the  white  fore-  whether  he’s  worth  twopence  in  the  world  or 
head  of  the  dandy,  but  he  chased  it  away  with  not.” 
an  airy  toss  of  the  head.  “Is  he  married?” 

“Of  which  club,”  he  blandly  retorted,  “Mr.  “Married!  By  Jove!  one  would  think  you 
Jermyn  is  not,  I believe,  a member.”  wanted  me  to  say  my  catechism.  What  do  I 

“Got  nothing  but  black  balls,”  his  lordship  know  about  it?  Griffin  Blunt  never  said  any 

added  by  way  of  confirmation,  and  with  a loud  thing  about  his  being  married,  and  there’s  no- 

chuckle. “Poor  fellow!  his  proposer  staid  away,  body  in  Mayfair  who  owns  to  the  name  of  Mrs. 
and  his  seconder  came  from  Scotland  on  purpose  Blunt.  Come  along;  I want  some  hock  and 
to  pill  him.  Stop,  there  was  one  white  ball,  and  soda-water,  and  then  I’ll  take  you  back  in  my 
that  was  from  a fellow  who  was  short-sighted,  cask” — which  was  Lord  Carlton’s  humorous  des- 
aud  popped  his  pill  into  the  wrong  side.”  ignation  for  his  cabriolet — “ and  we’ll  have  some 

“Mr.  Jermyn  will  have,  I trust,  better  luck  cards  before  dinner.  Isn’t  there  a game  called 
next  time,”  the  dandy  remarked,  with  a con-  cribbage?  I should  like  to  learn  ir.  It  must  be 

eiliatory  bow  to  Jermyn.  Had  I not  been  in  a jolly  game.  I’m  sick  of  all  the  French  ones. 

Paris—”  n i h j f i “r  * hy  I wish  Griff ’d  come,  and  we’d  make  it  loo.  He 

“ At  FrascatrS,  Interposed  Ills  noble  friend.  plays  admirably.” 

U (WEfrSttT'OT  f J Blum  was  otherwise  engaged.  He  was  a 


squire  of  dames.  Group  after  group  of  ladies 
took  him  up,  and  did  not  drop  him  after  brief 
parley,  as  it  is  the  elegant  but  rather  embarrass- 
ing custom  of  the  ladies  of  the  great  world  to  do. 
They  were  sorry  to  part  with  him,  for  it  was 
agreed  on  all  sides  that  Mr.  Blunt  was  most 
amusing  and  agreeable.  In  feminine  society  he 
was  not  called  Griffin  Blunt.  His  sobriquet  was 
known,  but  it  was  ascribed  less  to  his  dueling 
adventure  than  to  his  delightfully  wicked  char- 
acter. Five  or  six-and-twenty  years  ago  the 
Rond  had  not  become  in  polite  society  the  object 
of  thorough  terror,  detestation,  and  contempt  he 
now  (of  course)  is.  It  was  thought  that,  to  be 
very  dissolute,  or,  at  least,  to  have  a name  for 
dissoluteness,  was  to  be  like  the  late  Lord  By- 
ron ; for  many  an  assumed  libertine  brags  of 
the  vices  he  does  not  possess,  as  they  said  of 
Jean  Jacques,  and  is  fundamentally  as  inno- 
cent as  M.  Hendrik  Conscience’s  Coq  du  vil- 
lage. There  were  some  prudent  mammas  who 
looked  upon  Blunt  as  a dangerous  man,  and 
warned  their  daughters  to  beware  of  him ; but 
then  it  was  impossible  to  be  very  severe  with  a 
gentleman  who  went  into  the  very  best  houses, 
who  was  undeniably  accomplished,  faultlessly 
dressed,  exquisitely  well-bred,  and  who  could 
always  procure  a voucher  for  Almack’s.  Be- 
sides, Blunt  had  the  rare  art,  or  rather  the 
rarer  tact,  of  paying  court  before  the  world  to 
old  and  middle-aged  ladies.  He  never  despised 
his  dowagers ; et  elles  lui  en  savaient  gre,  avec 
toute  la  reconnaissance  de  quarante  cinq  ans. 
He  cast  himself,  morally,  at  their  feet,  and  over- 
whelmed them  with  attentions,  as  though  they 
were  in  all  the  bloom  and  freshness  of  youth.  It 
was  only  when  the  world  was  not  looking  that 
Mr.  Blunt  occupied  himself  with  young  people ; 
and  it  was  on  the  staircase  and  in  the  conserv- 
atory that  the  sleek  Griffin  put  forth  his  claws. 

‘ 1 There  are  always  young  people  growing  up  for 
one,”  he  would  say,  in  his  airy  manner ; “but 
the  dowagers  who  have  places  to  give  and  money 
to  leave  pass  away.  Let  us  cultivate  the  dowa- 
ger. If  a man  wants  to  get  on  in  life,  he  can’t 
do  better  than  study  the  History  of  the  Middle 
Ages.”  To  which  Moyen  Age  culture  Mr.  Blunt 
owed  much  of  his  success. 

Thus,  floating  through  the  sunny  crowd,  went 
on  the  dandy,  admired,  caressed,  envied  by  strug- 
gling parvenus,  who  would  have  given  their  ears 
for  a nod  or  a half-civil  word  from  half  the  peo- 
ple he  was  laughing  and  flirting  with.  When  a 
man  comes  to  propounding  conundrums  to  duch- 
esses, and  promising  to  draw  caricatures  in  the 
albums  of  embassadors,  it  is  palpable  that  he 
must  be  bien  pose  in  society.  “My  humble 
proficiency  in  the  fine  arts,”  Blunt  would  say, 
“is  worth  fifty  dinners,  a hundred  balls,  and  a 
week  in  each  of  the  best  country  houses  a year 
to  me.  Of  what  use  should  I be  in  Dorset  or 
Russell  Square  ? What  do  they  know  about  the 
fine  arts  beyond  the  * Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales,’  the  portrait  of  the  late  Princess  Char- 
lotte, and  the  view  of  the  Teinple  of  Concord 
in  Hyde  Park?  To  assiduous  study  in  the 
Vatican  Museum  and  the  Pitti  Gallery  I owe 
my  introduction  to  Plesiosaurus  House.  Her 
Grace’s  appui  is  invaluable.  Je  suis  de  Marly. 
I go  to  her  water-parties  at  Kew.  My  little 
musical  accomplishments  would  be  worth  an 
heiress  or  an  Indian  widow  to  me  if  I were — 
well,  a marrying  man.  If  I could  only  play  the 
violoncello,  I should  bo  invited  to  his  Royal 
Highness’s  Wednesdays.  I must  learn  the  vio- 
loncello at  all  hazards.  Tell  me  where  Drago- 
netti  lives,  and  I will  give  him  a guinea  a les- 
son.” 

“You’re  an  ambitious  fellow,  Griffin,”  would 
that  shrewd  novelist  and  newspaper  writer, 
Whipstaff,  to  whom  Blunt  sometimes  imparted 
these  demi-confidences,  remark.  “You  sail  well 
before  the  wind,  and  in  a short  heat  I’ll  back 
you  to  distance  the  best ; but  you’ve  no  ballast, 
my  boy,  and  you’ll  founder.  I suppose  your 
estates  are  all  in  Ayrshire,  or  the  Isle  of  Skye— 
nay,  and  that  your  balance  in  the  Joint  Stock 
Doggerbank  is  pretty  well  dipped  into.  Take 
my  advice,  and,  if  you  haven’t  laid  by  for  a rainy 
day,  borrow  somebody  else’s  umbrella,  and  don’t 
give  it  back  again.”  • 

“You  are  an  excellent  moralist,”  thus  Mr. 
Blunt,  with  a pleasant  sneer.  “ Are  you,  too, 
ready  for  the  wrath  of  Jupiter  Pluvius?” 

“Never  mind,”  retorted  Whipstaff,  who  was 
notoriously  not  worth  a penny,  and  in  dire  diffi- 
culties. “Let  me  alone,  and  I shall  turn  up 
trumps  yet.  Every  bird  feathers  his  nest  in  a 
different  manner.  The  wisest  one,  after  all,  is, 
perhaps,  he  who  never  troubles  himself  with 
making  a nest  of  his  own,  but  pops  into  some- 
body else’s.  There  are  still  a few  sinecures  left, 
that  confounded  Reform  Bill” — Whipstaff  was  a 
stanch  Conservative — “notwithstanding.  The 
wind  is  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb,  and  the  old 
ravens  of  the  Treasury  Bench  will  provide  for 
the  barrister  of  seven  years’  standing.”  Such 
was  the  worldly  wisdom  of  Mr.  Whipstaff,  who 
had  eaten  his' terms  some  years  before  at  his 
own  expense,  with  the  firm  and  fixed  resolve 
of  eating  a great  many  more  terms,  some  day 
or  another,  at  the  expense  of  the  country. 

Whipstaff  was  at  the  Flower-show,  and  re- 
marked to  several  acquaintances  that  he  never 
saw  Griffin  Blunt  looking  better.  “However 
he  manages  it,”  he  continued,  “I  can’t  imag- 
ine. Lucky  fellow,  he  never  does  any  work, 
whereas  I can’t  mingle  in  fashionable  society 
under  a net  loss  of  two  guineas  an  hour.  I 
wish  he’d  give  me  his  recipe  for  living  at  the 
rate  of  two  thousand  a year  upon  nothing.” 

“Shakes  his  elbow,”  suggested  purple-faced 
Captain  Hanger,  who  hated  Blunt. 

“Perhaps,”  acquiesced  Whipstaff,  with  a sigh, 
“ and  is  lucky.  With  me  that  species  of  paral- 
ysis has  always  proved  the  costliest  of  diseases.” 

And  so  the  Whirligig  went  on.  Now  Scan- 
dal’s sirocco  seized  a spiteful  anecdote,  and  twirl- 
ed, and  twisted,  and  sent  it  spfimtojs  frotn  one 


end  of  the- gardens  to  the  other.  Now  it  caught 
up  a woman’s  reputation,  and  eddied  it  in  wild 
hide  and  seek  through  the  summer  leaves.  It 
was  the  merriest  kind  of  word-waltzing  imagin- 
able ; and  never  a sneer,  an  innuendo,  a wicked 
bon  mot,  but  found  a partner.  And  in  the  midst 
of  it  all  the  band  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards 
Blue  brayed  forth  Suoni  la  Tromba  with  tre- 
mendous and  sonorous  emphasis.  What  did  it 
all  matter  to  them — scandal,  repartee,  innuen- 
does, sneers?  It  was  their  business  to  blorv, 
and  they  blew  as  though  they  would  have  blown 
forever.  So  the  huntsman  winds  a find,  a check, 
a mort.  So  the  drummer  beats  the  charge  or 
the  chamade,  the  advance  or  the  retreat.  So 
while  Cleopatra  reclines  in  her  gorgeous  galley, 
on  her  poop  of  beaten  gold,  beneath  her  canopy 
of  tissue,  with  Iras  and  Charmian — those  “gen- 
tlewomen like  the  Nereides” — the  honest  mu- 
sicians who  play  the  flute  and  the  hautboy  have 
quite  enough  to  do  at  the  prow,  blowing  and 
tootling  while  the  silver  oars  keep  stroke  to  their 
music,  and  without  troubling  their  heads  about 
the  “ Serpent  of  old  Nile,”  or  Mark  Antony  or 
Octavius  Ctesar  either.  Their  business  is  to 
blow,  and  they  do  blow.  This  is  a good  state 
of  life : to  sit  in  the  orchestra  blasting  your  re- 
quired quota  of  sound,  and  enjoying  your  forty 
bars  rest  without  belonging  either  to  the  actors 
before  or  the  audience  behind  you.  Was  there 
not  an  old  fiddler  once,  at  the  French  Opera, 
who  so  minded  his  crotchets  and  quavers,  listen- 
ing to  countless  overtures  for  fifty  years,  scrap- 
ing through  innumerable  ballets,  and  who  could 
yet  declare  on  his  honor  that  he  had  never  seen 
a dancing  girl’s  ankles?  I think  the  band  of 
the  Royal  Horse  Guards  Blue,  at  the  Chiswick 
Flower-show,  had  the  best  of  it.  When  their 
labor  was  over  they  had  gratuitous  cold  meats 
and  beer,  and  the  band-master  shared  between 
them  a handsome  donative. 


GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 

Tina  popular  novelist,  whose  portrait  we 
print  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  on  page  149, 
was  born  in  1828.  His  father  was  an  Italian, 
and  his  mother,  a favorite  singer,  was  a West 
Indian.  Early  in  life  Mr.  Sala  devoted  his  en- 
ergies to  painting.  When  the  Gore  House  was 
fitted  up  as  a grand  Symposium  by  Alexis 
Soyer,  the  latter  availed  himself  of  the  taste 
and  skill  of  Mr.  Sala  in  its  paraphernalia  and 
scenic  arrangements.  From  his  own  account  of 
this  Symposium  it  appears  to  have  been  an  in- 
stitution of  unrivaled  magnificence  — with  its 
beautiful  gardens,  terraces,  its  tasteful  library, 
and  its  rooms  fitted  up  in  every  conceivable  style 
— as  Chinese  pagodas,  or  Italian  cottages  over- 
looking lakes.  At  length  the  grand  Symposium 
vanished,  and  Sala  reappeared  before  the  world 
as  a contributor  to  Mr.  Dickens’s  “ Household 
Words.”  Some  of  his  productions  were  trans- 
lated into  French,  as  works  of  Mr.  Dickens  him- 
self. Such  papers  as  “Miss  Tattyboy’s  Rents,” 
“The  Secrets  of  Gas,”  etc.,  attracted  consider- 
able attention  from  their  novelty.  In  1858  Mr. 
Sala  went  to  Russia,  and  wrote  a series  of  arti- 
cles on  his  tour  for  the  “Household  Words.” 
George  Augustus  Sala  is  not  a profound 
writer,  but  his  papers  are  always  entertaining 
and  original.  His  new  story,  “Quite  Alone,” 
commences  in  Harper’s  Weekly  for  this  week,  us 
a serial,  from  advanced  sheets. 


THE  ESCAPE  FROM  LIBEY 
PRISON. 

The  escape  of  a large  number  of  Union  officers 
from  The  Libey  Prison  at  Richmond,  on  Febru- 
ary 9th,  abounds  in  details  of  thrilling  interest. 

We  publish  this  week,  on  page  145,  a sketch  rep- 
resenting the  meeting  of  some  of  these  refugees — 
weary  and  worn-out  by  the  fatigues  of  flight,  added 
to  the  severities  of  their  long  imprisonment — with 
the  Eleventh  PennsylvaniaCavalry,  who  were  scout- 
ing the  country  for  their  rescue.  The  plan  of  escape 
had  been  conceived  two  months  previous  to  its  exe- 
cution. The  only  possible  way  of  escape  was  through 
a subterranean  tunnel  reaching  from  the  cellar  of 
the  prison  to  some  convenient  point  of  exit  on  the 
outside.  At  first  it  was  proposed  to  dig  the  tunnel 
in  the  direction  of  the  sewer,  and  escape  through 
that ; but  after  severakdays’  hard  work  the  entrance 
to  the  sewer  was  found  to  be  impracticable,  and  it 
was  determined  to  change  the  direction  of  the  tun- 
nel, so  as  to  lead  under  the  street  to  an  out-house 
across  the  way,  which  was  a depository  for  parcels 
sent  to  the  prisoners  from  the  North.  The  officers 
were  let  down  into  the  cellar  through  the  chimney. 

For  fifty-one  days  they  worked  away  at  the  tunnel, 
small  parties  often  or  twelve  being  engaged  at  a time. 

The  work  was  carried  on  at  night,  and  for  instru- 
ments they  used  their  fingers,  knives,  chisels,  or  any 
thing  at  hand — the  dirt  being  hid  under  the  refuse 
and  straw  in  the  cellar.  When  it  was  impossible 
any  longer  to  throw  the  dirt  out  by  hand  a spittoon 
was  used  as  a dirt-cart,  being  attached  to  a string  on 
either  side,  and  drawn  to  and  from  the  cellar.  Aft- 
er patiently  working  in  this  manner  for  a number 
of  days  they  came  to  a point  under  the  out-house, 
and  began  to  dig  upward,  until  finally  the  work 
was  done.  The  prisoners  started  out  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  9th,  in  small  squads,  each  taking  a dif- 
ferent route.  At  two  o’clock  the  lights  of  the* 
city  were  put  out,  and  escape  was  more  feasible. 

In  their  efforts  to  reach  the  Union  lines  some  were 
recaptured;  but  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  nine 
who  attempted  this  adventure,  the  greater  number 
succeeded.  They- were  aided  by  negroes,  by  Union 
citizens,  and  by  cavalry  detachments,  which  were 
sent  out  by  General  Butler  for  that  purpose  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  the  escape.  We  can  hardly  imagine 
what  were  the  feelings  of  some  of  these  refugees  ^ 
when;  hotly  pursued  by  the  enemy  and  almost  ex- 
hausted, theybehela  the  old  flag  which  had  come  to 
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[From  Chables  Dickens's  “All  the  Year  "Round."] 

A WHITE  HAND  AND  A BLACK  THUMB. 

IN  THIRTEEN  CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

An  hour  later  Arthur  Haggerdom  sat  alone  in 
his  little  room,  trying  hard  to  restore  some  order 
among  his  scattered  thoughts,  when  he  was  startled 
by  a heavy  step  without,  followed  by  a tap  at  the 
door.  It  was  a frank,  hearty  knock,  and  worthy  of 
the  individual  who  had  delivered  it,  a jolly  grazier- 
like personage,  with  a broad  hat,  heavy  riding- 
boots,  and  whip,  who  entered,  strode  straight  up  to 
Arthur,  and  taking  his  hand  wrung  it  cordially. 

“ I've  come  to  ask  you  to  eat  a beef-steak  with 
me,  Master  Haggerdom,  ” said  the  visitor,  in  a pro- 
vincial accent  of  considerable  breadth. 

. Arthur  replied  that  he  was  much  obliged,  the 
more  Bo  as  he  was  in  total  ignorance  even  of  the 
name  of  his  proposed  entertainer,  and  was  not  in 
the  least  disposed  for  dinner. 

“As  for  names,  mine’s  Bill  Brightsom,”  was  the 
rejoinder.  “As  for  hunger,  the  very  friz  of  the 
steaks  at  Katy  Dowe’s  coffee-house  would  put  an 
appetite  into  a mile-stone  ; so  come  along.  Your 
brother  bade  me  ask  you.’* 

“My  brother  !” 

“There’s  his  token”  (giving  Arthur  a long  twist- 
ed lock),  “one  of  his  kiss-curls,  belle-catchers,  as 
we  call  ’em  in— hem — in  Lincolnshire.  He  said  he 
shouldn’t  want  it  no  more.  Bless  you,  I know  all 
about  it ! And  as  my  time’s  precious,  and  there’s 
gentlemen  a-wanting  me  in  several  directions,  why, 
there’s  no  time  to  waste  in  getting  peckish.  Are 
you  coming,  or  an't  you  coming  ?”  asked  the  visit- 
or, his  patience  on  the  wane. 

He  evidently  listened  eagerly  to  every  sound, 
aud  Arthur  had  noticed,  more  than  once,  that,  at 
any  sudden  movement  in  the  house,  the  country 
gentleman's  hand  made  a curious  quick  motion  in 
the  direction  of  his  breast-pocket.  “I’ve  only 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  spare.  You  want  a 
cull." 

‘ ‘ Cull !”  said  Arthur.  “ Zis  is  my  desire — to  find 
/ ze  cruel,  crafty  murderer  of  Humpage  father.” 

“ Would  the  crafty  murdered  do  as  well,  now  ?” 
asked  Mr.  Brightsom,  with  a curious  flicker  in  his 
eye. 

“ Ze  murdered !” 

“You  come  along  and  eat  a beef-steak,”  was  the 
oracular  reply. 

And  Arthur,  yielding  to  one  of  those  sudden  con- 
victions common  to  impressible  minds,  caught  up 
his  hat,  and  followed  the  worthy  grazier  with  all 
the  alacrity  the  latter  could  possibly  desire. 

Mr.  Brightsom,  whose  rustic  shyness  perhaps  led 
him  insensibly  to  prefer  the  less  frequented  thor- 
oughfares. conducted  Arthur  through  a somewhat 
intricate  labyrinth  of  back  slums,  to  what  seemed 
one  of  the  very  dirtiest  little  taverns  that  ever  wel- 
comed the  hungry  City  wayfarer  to  steak  and  pot 
of  ale.  A low  hiss,  closely  followed  and  interpreted 
by  a burst  of  savory  steam,  met  the  visitor  on  the 
threshold,  and  though  it  might  not  absolutely  in- 
spire a mile-stone,  certainly  suggested  ideas  not  ap- 
peasable by  barren  argument. 

Mr.  Brightsom  pioneered  his  young  companion 
through  the  inner  darkness,  which  was  so  profound 
that  Arthur  was  fairly  seated  in  a box  opposite  his 
guide  before  his  eye  could  clearly  distinguish  sur- 
rounding objects. 

There  was  but  little  talking;  there  was  a low 
continuous  rattle  of  knives  and  forks,  not  to  men- 
tion the  ceaseless  friz,  indicating  that  people  came 
thither  exclusively  to  feed.  It  was  too  dark  to 
read  or  write,  and  a man  might  easily  have  helped 
himself  from  the  same  salt-cellar  with  his  own  broth- 
er without  recognizing  him.  The  attendance  was 
performed  by  two  gnomes,  or  other  sable  beings, 
who  flitted  gloomily  about  the  room,  and  being  in- 
voked as  “Al’ce,”and  “ Rokey,  ” had  probably  been 
ascertained  by  some  visitor  whose  sight  was  stron- 
ger than  common  to  be  male  and  female  of  the 
species. 

Mr.  Brightsom  apologized  for  not  offering  his 
guest  a choice  of  viands,  such  being  the  celebrity 
of  this  house— the  “ Artichoke’’— in  the  matter  of 
rump-steaks,  that  to  have  ordered  any  thing  else 
might  have  endangered  the  instant  expulsion  of 
the  audacious  visitor,  as  having  offered  a wanton 
and  unmanly  insult  to  the  feelings  of  the  gnome- 
# queen  at  work  below.  Rump-steaks  and  ale  appear- 
ed (or  elsewise  indicated  their  presence)  on  the  ta- 
ble as  suddenly  as  if  they  had  only  awaited  the  ar- 
rival of  Mr.  Brightsom  and  friend.  There  followed, 
of  necessity,  a minute’s  silence,  after  which  the 
grazier  wiped  his  mouth  on  his  ample  sleeve  and 
spake : 

“ S’pose  you  don’t  much  frequent  this  ken— that 
is,  coffee-house — my  kid — that  is,  my  boy  ?” 

Arthur  replied  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  se- 
lecting Mrs.  Dowe’s  as  his  favorite  resort. 

“ It’s  a very  'spectable  place,”  said  the  grazier, 
“but  it’s  so  dark  that  folks  sometimes  comes  here 
that  don’t  want  to  be  twigged.  You’re  going  fur 
to  hear  something.” 

Arthur  naturally  inquired  what  it  was  he  was 
going  to  hear  ? 

“ What'll  turn  your  love-locks  into  green  pliiz- 
myjigs,”  was  the  mysterious  reply,  the  speaker’s 
eyes  peering  earnestly  into  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  room.  “Al’ce!  Hot  flannel!” 

Arthur  almost  started  at  the  strange  and  sudden 
order,  but  had  hardly  tune  to  ask  its  meaning, 
when  Al’ce  placed  the  answer  on  the  table,  in  the 
form  of  a pewter  jug  filled  with  a mixture  of  gin 
and  beer,  further  complicated  with  sugur,  nutmeg, 
and  a crab-apple. 

“ You’re  sure  you  can  bear  it?”  said  the  grazier, 
with  the  manner  of  a man  who  spins  out  time,  or 
postpones  a painful  revelation.  “Take  a toothful 
of  this  stuff.  You’ll  want  it.” 

Following  the  turn  of  his  companion’s  head  rath- 
er than  the  direction  of  his  eyes,  Arthur  noticed 
that  a dark  object  had  gifted  fijv  gud  taken 

post,  silent  as  a shadow,  at  the  •md'df  thelf  tyrn  ta- 
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“Just  as  I expected,”  said  Mr.  Brightsom,  lean- 
ing across  the  table,  and  addressing  Arthur  in  a 
low,  distinct  tone.  “ That  disappearance  job  has 
done  its  work.  A pity,  that  it  is ! ’Twas  as  sweet 
a little  creeter  as  ever  I see— just  like  my  Matty, 
which  is  still  in  pantaloons— but  solider.  I see  her 
twice,  when  I was  on  formiliar  wishing  terms  with 
Snells,  silversmith’s  in  Jermyn  Street — them  as 
was  robbed,  you  know.”  (He  paused  an  instant, 
then  continued.)  “Now  I tell  you  what,  my  boy, 
your  crib  was  right  opposite  number  twenty-seven, 
and  you  must  have  known  her!  Well!  She’s 
dead ! Dead,  sir!”  repeated  Mr.  Brightsom,  in  a 
loud,  clear  voice. 

But  louder  and  clearer  was  tfie  heart-broken  cry 
that  burst  from  the  dark  figure  at  the  end  of  the  ta- 
ble, aa,  rising  from  its  cowering  attitude,  it  flung 
its  arms  al<*ft,  and  fell  forward  across  the  board.  All 
present  started  up  and  crowded  to  the  spot. 

Brightsom  caught  Arthur  by  the  arm. 

“ That's  your  man,"  he  said,  hurriedly,  in  his  ear. 
“See  to  him — I’m  off.  Nervous  in  a crowd.  If 
you  want  Bill  Brightsom,  advertise  in  Flying  Post 
— 'pointment  here." 

“ And  Miss— Miss— ” gasped  Arthur. 

“ She's  all  right.  Trap  for  a bolted  governor. 
Here’s  your  bolted  governor,  headforemost  on  the 
table  here.  Get  him  home !” 

So  saying;  the  timid  grazier  wound  himself  into 
the  crowd,  and  vanished. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  excellent  Armour,  though  secretly  inclining 
to  Lord  Lob’s  opinion  that  five  thousand  pounds, 
paid  down,  might  be  better  adapted  to  his  ideas  and 
habits  than  an  uncongenial  wife  with  an  income  of 
that  amount,  could  not  at  once  resign  his  brilliant 
dream,  and  ended,  after  much  cogitation,  by  resolv- 
ing, as  he  mentally  expressed  it,  to  at  least  “try 
it  on.”  He  understood  from  what  had  passed  be- 
tween himself  and  the  prisoner,  that  Bob  Gaunter, 
the  lieutenant,  and  (next  to  his  great  leader)  the 
most  accomplished  of  the  Black-Thumbs,  would  be 
put  upon  the  track  of  the  discourteous  practitioner 
of  Liverpool,  and  he  doubted  not  that  the  latter's 
haunt  would  be  reported  to  him  before  many  hours 
were  over.  That  was  as  good  as  settled.  What- 
ever “ jilling”  might  signify  in  the  thieves’  vernac- 
ular, George — in  just  requital  of  his  rudeness  and 
selfishness,  in  cracking  a crib  entirely  out  of  his  le- 
gitimate beat — would  henceforth  jill  no  more.  He, 
Armour,  master  of  George  and  of  the  situation,  was 
surely  bound  to  make  the  very  best  of  his  opportu- 
nity. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Polly-iny-Lamb’s  next 
visitor  of  note  was  Henry,  of  Bow  Street,  who,  pre- 
senting himself  about  the  setting  of  the  sun,  with  his 
air  of  quiet  authority,  requested  an  audience,  and 
was  instantly  admitted. 

Polly  was  seated  in  her  favorite  large  chair,  white 
as  marble,  and  almost  as  motionless : her  only  ges- 
ture being  a slight  inclination  of  the  head,  accom- 
panied by  a look  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  Armour  was  conscious  of  a trifling  amount 
of  embarrassment,  but,  recovering  himself,  pounced 
at  once  upon  the  subject,  as  he  would  have  collar- 
ed a thief. 

“You  are  aware,  Madam,”  he  said,  “that  we 
have  effected  the  capture  of  the  notorious  offender, 
Lord  Lob,  and  that  he  is  safely  lodged  in  New- 
gate ?” 

Polly  was  aware  of  it. 

“ And  that  Sir  James  Polhill  has  always  attrib- 
uted to  this  miscreant  the  singular  outrage  we  have 
all  been  so  deeply  interested  m punishing?” 

Again  Polly  was  aware  of  it. 

“ With  all  deference  to  Sir  James’s  acuteness  and 
great  experience,  I have  presumed  to  form  a con- 
trary opinion”  (Polly  looked  up  with  some  surprise), 
“ and  the  result  has  justified  that  hardihood,”  con- 
tinued the  modest  Henry.  “The  man  is  totally 
innocent  of  any  complicity  with  that  crime.  Nay, 
he  seems  indignant  — though  it  may  be,  not  from 
the  most  exalted  motives — at  its  commission.” 

“Indeed,  Sir!”  said  Polly,  with  a curious  feel- 
ing, in  which  she  would  have  been  puzzled  to  say 
whether  relief  or  disappointment  had  the  larger 
share.  “I — excuse  me— you  had  something  to 
add.” 

“ Merely  that,  although  Lord  Lob  had  himself  no 
hand  in  the  business,  he  can  help  us  to  the  real 
crimiual,  and  has  given  me  the  preference.” 

“ Do  I understand  you  to  mean,  Sir,  that  you 
possess  some  clew  which  the  chief  magistrate  does 
not?” 

“That  is  my  meaning,  young  lady;  and,  fur- 
ther, that  within  twelve  hours  I will  have  in  my 
personal  custody  the  murderer  of  your  father !” 

There  was  something  in  the  man’s  assured,  sig- 
nificant manner  that  made  Polly  color  to  the  very 
roots  of  her  hair.  She  made  an  effort  to  speak. 

“ Is— is  Sir  James  aware  of  your  present  visit, 
Sir?” 

“ He  is  not.  Ho  has,  however,  made  me  fully 
acquainted  with  your  noble  and  dutiful  intentions.” 

“Leave  me,  for  the  present,  I beg,  Sir,”  said 
Polly,  turning  whiter  and  whiter. 

Conscious  that  his  blow  must  be  struck  now  or 
never,  Henry,  instead  of  retiring,  calmly  stood  his 
ground,  and'  put  his  point  with  his  usual  unper- 
turbed and  business-like  manner.  He  made  one 
step  forward. 

“Am  I to  understand,  Madam,  that  you  depart 
altogether  from  the  principles  of  the  arrangement 
you  announced  to  Sir  James  Polhill?  Or  was  it 
intended,  may  I ask,  for  the  exclusive  advantage 
of  the  young  foreign  gentleman  to  whom  you  gave 
the  snu— ”, 

“ Ze  young  foreign  gentleman  is  here  to  answer 
for  himself,”  said  a Btern  voice,  almost  at  Henry's 
car.  “Leave  ze  room,  fellow  !" 

“I  think  you  had  better  do  so,  Mr.  Armour,” 
said  a somewhat  milder  voice  ; that  of  Sir  James 
Polhill,  \fho  had  followed  Arthur  into  the  room. 
“You’re  a first-rate  fellow  in  your  line,  Henry” — 
apart  to  the  officer — “ but  this  is  a little  beyond  it. 
Leave  the  case  to  me.” 

Henry  withdrew  without  a word. 

-PeJljirJ'y-Lamb  was  in  the  arms  of  Aunt  Sero- 


cold,  and  for  some  minutes  tears  and  sal  volatile 
had  it  all  their  own  way.  Meanwhile  the  apart- 
ment was  silently  filling.  Mr.  Hartshorne  had  ap- 
peared, but  stood  apart,  sympathetic,  yet  inactive, 
as  if  he  knew  that  liis  closer  attentions  would  not 
be  required.  Mrs.  Goodull,  Stephen,  and  Kezie 
were  present,  and  even  a faint  vision  of  Mrs.  As- 
croft  hovered  near  the  door. 

“ Better,  darling  ?”  were  the  first  accents  that 
broke  the  silence  of  the  room. 

“ Much,  clear,”  said  Polly,  raising  her  head  from 
its  lavender  pillow,  and  smiling  through  her  tears. 

“ What  is  the  matter?  0 tell  me  what  has  hap- 
pened?” 

“Tell  me  first,  my  dear,”  said  Sir  James ; “can 
you  bear  good  tidings  bravely  ?” 

“Try  me,  Sir  James.” 

“I  think  I may.  I think  I wilL  You  know, 
my  dear,  that  I have  always  entertained  an  idea, 
amounting  to  conviction,  that  your  father's  life  was 
not  taken.” 

Polly  knew  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  she  welcomed 
the  idea  with  all  the  warmth  due  to  an  old  acquaint- 
ance. 

“My  dear,  there  is  hope  of  his  safety.” 

“There  is  certainty!"  cried  Polly,' with  hands 
uplifted,  and  eyes  glittering  through  tears.  “I 
read  it  in  your  kind  faces.  Where  is  he  ?” 

The  group  opened,  and  Arthur  Haggerdom  came 
forward,  tenderly  supporting  an  aged  Withered 
broken  form,  with  stooping  head  and  snow-white 
hair.  Was  this,  indeed,  all  that  was  left  of  the 
bluff,  healthy,  jovial  merchant,  Basil  Humpage? 
Polly  thought  so,  for  she  fell  upon  his  neck  without 
delay  or  question,  gave  him  one  kiss,  and,  her  ex- 
citement having  reached  its  crisis,  fainted.  Never- 
theless, the  old  man  would  not  suffer  her  to  bo  re- 
moved. He  was  placed  in  the  great  chair  from 
which  Polly  had  risen,  and  the  care  of  those  around 
quickly  restored  the  happy  child  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  her  newly-recovered  treasure. 

In  the  explanations  that  succeeded,  Arthur  was, 
of  necessity,  chief  orator.  As  agitation  proved  det- 
rimental to  his  English,  we  interpret  for  him  as  fol- 
lows: 

When  the  old  gentleman  fainted  in  the  coffee- 
house, Arthur,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion 
of  his  friend  the  grazier,  took  him  under  his  pecu- 
liar care ; and,  on  his  recovering  sufficiently  to  men- 
tion an  address  in  Westminster,  and  his  desire  to 
be  transported  home,  bore  him  thither  in  a coach 
with  every  care  and  solicitude.  But  it  was  some 
time  after  his  arrival  and  the  application  of  power- 
ful restoratives  that  the  poor  old  man  regained  the 
complete  use  of  his  faculties. 

His  sole  personal  attendant  appeared  to  be  an 
honest- featured  old  matron,  who  wept  genuine  tears 
at  the  condition  in  which  he  was  brought  back; 
but  who,  notwithstanding,  bestirred  herself  vigor- 
ously in  doing  all  that  was  required  for  his  relief. 

“ Of  course  I knew  his  name  warn’t  Higgledum,” 
said  the  old  lady,  sqftly,  to  Arthur,  as  the  two  sat 
in  the  adjoining  room,  but  with  the  door  open,  so  as 
to  command  a full  view  of  tlie  patient’s  bed.  1 ‘ No- 
body’s name  ever  yet  was  Higgledum,  or  Piggle- 
dum  either.  But  he’s  the  best  of  masters  and  of 
men;  and,  now  you  tell  me  j’ou  know  his  right 
name,  why  it’s  no  use  me  making  a mystery  about 
it.  He  ought  to  have  his  friends  about  him.” 

“And  he  shall,”  said  Arthur. 

“ I knew  well  enough  he  was  a-hidin’,”  continued 
the  old  dame,  apparently  so  delighted  to  get  the 
secret  off  her  soul  that  she  could  not  check  her 
revelations.  “ Bless  you  he  was  up  to  all  sorts  of 
tricks,  ’specially  to  make  mo  think  his  name  was 
Higgledum.  Scores  of  letters  he  must  have  writ- 
ten to  himself,  ‘Humphrey  Higgledum,  Esquire;’ 
but  he  forgot,  now  and  again,  to  destroy  them,  and 
so  I see,  as  they  lays  on  his  bureau,  there  was  no- 
thing in  ’em.  But  I fancy  they  was  tiresome  to 
answer,  so  lie#oon  gave  that  up.  He  used  to  dine 
at  some  out-o'-the-way  place,  and  read  his  paper 
at  another  out-o’-the-way  place.  I don’t  think  he 
spent  forty  pound  a year.  I knew  he  was  a-hidin’, 
but  I’d  take  my  Bible  oath  he  never  hurt  any  mor- 
tial,  nor  I don’t  think  any  mortial  would  hurt  him. 
And,"  concluded  the  honest  lady,  wiping  her  eyes, 
“of  course  I don’t  believe  in  that  ‘ Reward.’” 

“Reward?” 

“ Would  you  like  to  see  it?”  asked  the  old  lady. 

“ Wait  a bit.” 

She  stole  on  tip-toe  into  the  bedroom,  took  the 
old  man’s  keys  which  lay  on  his  dressing-table, 
and,  returning,  softly  opened  a bureau,  and  signed 
to  Arthur  to  approach  it.  He  did  so,  with  like 
caution,  and  saw  pasted  on  the  interior  of  the  lid 
a paper  notice,  or  placard,  written  with  a pen  and 
ink,  but  in  large  carefully  drawn  capitals,  announ- 
cing that  a “ Reward  of  Ten  Thousand  Dutch  Guild- 
ers would  be  paid,  on  the  production,  Dead  or  Alive, 
of  tlie  Body  of  Basil  Humpage,  late  Merchant  and 
Banker  of  the  City  of  London,  an  Absconded  Fel- 
on.” 

“In  Heaven’s  name!”  exclaimed  Arthur,  “who 
prepared  this  ? It  is  as  false  as—” 

“Ilush  I”  said  the  old  lady,  with  a glance, toward* 
the  patient.  “ I think  he’s  a moving.  False!  I 
know  it  is.  Hark,  young  gentleman,  lie  done  it 
hisself." 

“Himself!” 

“I  see  him  a-finishing  and  touching  of  it  up. 
He  hadn’t  no  copy.  It  all  come  out  of  his  own 
head,  and  that  head's — ” 

The  matron  made  a dubious  sort  of  gesture,  but 
Arthur  caught  her  meaning,  and  the  mystery  flashed 
upon  him.  He  was  aware  of  the  rumors  which  had 
arisen,  but  which  had  been  utterly  dissipated  on  in- 
vestigation, respecting  the  business  connection  be- 
tween Humpage  and  the  fraudulent^ankrupt  house 
of  Dietrich  Brothers.  The  former  had,  indeed,  as 
may  be  remembered,  while  ignorant  of  the  doings 
of  this  unhappy  firm,  assisted  them  with  certain  ad- 
vances. This  circumstance  it  was  that,  preying  on 
the  old  merchant's  mind,  had  induced  the  mono- 
mania from  which  such  strange  results  had  come. 

In  effect,  this  was  the  solution.  Pursued  by  the 
belief  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  apprehend 
him,  but  successfully  disguising  liis  fear,  Humpage 
had  only  watched  his  opportunity  to  escape, , when, 


on  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  of  March,  liis  pur- 
pose was  precipitated  by  an  accidental  movement 
in  the  house,  which  reached  his  ear  while  dressing. 
The  repeated  summons  at  his  door  alarming  him 
more  and  more,  he,  with  scarcely  a moment's  con- 
sideration, effected  his  desperate  exit  from  the  win- 
dow. Failing  in  a first  attempt  to  scram  Me  down 
by  the  water-pipe,  and  cutting  his  hand  severely 
in  regaining  the  room,  he  secured  a piece  of  rope 
used  for  cording  luggage,  and,  arranging  the  coil  so 
that  he  might  draw  it  after  him,  this  time  effected  a 
Bafe,  and,  strange  to  say,  unperceived  descent. 

Singular  it  is,  but  no  less  true,  that  his  lirst  ref- 
uge wfas  opposite  to  his  own  mansion,  in  the  houso 
of  Mrs.  Ascroft!  Confused  as  his  judgment  was, 
tl  father’s  fond  heart  could  not  part  so  quickly 
with  its  darling.  Where  he  completed  his  dis- 
guise was  never  clearly  known,  but  at  dusk,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  March,  there  appeared,  as  Mrs.  As- 
croft had  truly  deposed,  a stout  gentleman,  of  civil 
demeanor,  with  light  bushy  hair,  and  profuse  beard, 
who  engaged  her  second-floor  rooms,  front  and  back, 
and  quickly  finding  fault,  as  she  further  stated,  with 
the  stable  disturbances  at  the  back,  caused  his  bed 
to  be  removed  to  the  front  room,  from  whence  he 
could  watch  his  own  house,  and  the  proceedings  of 
its  inmates,  at  pleasure. 

Here  he  enjoyed  a peace,  to  which  (as  he  after- 
ward stated)  he  had  been  for  many  months  a stran- 
ger. Though  still  a slave  to  the  fixed  idea  that  he 
had  been  somehow  associated  with  the  Dietrichs  in 
their  guilt,  he  was  aware  that  his  own  affairs  were 
prosperous  and  in  perfect  order.  Those  he  loved 
best  in  the  world  were  in  affluence,  and,  save  for 
his  loss,  in  happiness.  He  might  still  watch  over 
th^m  unseen,  and  there  was,  in  this,  a mysterious 
cunning  pleasure,  not  remotely  akin  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  "his  brain,  that  determined  him  to  pre- 
serve his  present  incognito  as  long  as  possible — at 
all  events,  until  his  honest  name  should  be  cleared. 

It  was  with  great  regret  that,  under  the  influence 
of  some  new  alarm,  he  gave  up  his  lodgings  at  Mrs. 
Ascroft’s,  and  retired  into  a small  buck  street  in 
Westminster,  laying  aside  his  disguise,  and  simply 
assuming  a false  name. 

Scarcely  established  in  the  Westminster  lodg- 
ing, his  health,  hitherto  remarkably  strong,  began 
to  decline,  and  so  great  a change  did  a few  months 
make  in  the  appearance  of  tho  once  hale  and  | ortly 
merchant,  that  it  was  not  surprising  if.  in  tho  ob- 
scurity of  the  City  coffee-houses  to  which  he  resort- 
ed, he  ran  little  risk  of  recognition.  How  Bill 
Brightsom,  otherwise  Bob  Gaunter,  discovered  his 
real  name  and  history,  is  a point  that  gentleman 
thought  proper  to  conceal,  the  only  satisfaction  he 
would  vouchsafe  (when,  at  a subsequent  period,  he 
received  a.  handsome  reward  from  Arthur)  being 
couched  in  the  single  expression : 

“ Bless  yer,  we  knows  a deal !” 

Arthur  had  found  the  task  of  reassuring  the  old 
man  as  to  his  daughter  neither  hard  nor  critical ; 
indeed,  the  greatest  difficulty  he  had  encountered 
in  his  treatment  of  him  was  to  dissuade  him  from 
an  attempt  to  hasten  home  while  he  had  scarcely 
strength  to  stir.  For  strange  as  it  may  seem,  ei- 
ther tho  shock  he  had  just  received,  or  the  rapid 
decay  of  his  bodily  powers,  or  both,  had  freed  his 
mind  from  its  tyrannous  delusion  under  which  he 
had  done  this  extraordinary  and  well-known  act  of 
effecting  his  disappearance  and  keeping  himself  con- 
cealed, for  the  bare  act  itself  has  been  on  record 
long  before  now. 

However,  that  very  same  evening  Arthur  Hag- 
gerdorn  had  the  happiness  of  restoring  Basil  Hump- 
age, a sane  and  reasonable  man,  to  his  long-desert- 
ed home  and  loving  daughter. 

What  more  remains  to  tell  ? It  is  mortifying  to 
reflect  with  how  little  ceremony  important  charac- 
ters can  be  swept  from  the  scene,  how  heroes  may 
be  extinguished  in  a sentence,  how  coquettes  may 
be  reformed  with  a word. 

Place  for  the  nobility ! A notice  to  the  follow- 
ing effect  was  sent  for  insertion  to  the  St.  James’s 
High-Flyer,  the  court  and  fashionable  organ  of  that 
period. 

DEATH. 

On  tlie  sixteenth  instant,  near  Tyburn,  aged  twenty- 
five,  in  consequence  of  a sudden  fall,  to  the  great  grief  of 
a large  circle  of  friends,  the  Lord  Viscount  Lob,  son  of  the 
Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Huwkwecd,  K.G.T.,  etc.  * 

It  is  true  that  the  fashionable  organ  declined  to 
publish  the  above  (though  drawn  up  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  deceased  himself,  on  tho  day 
preceding  his  anticipated  demise),  and  it  is  well  it 
did  so,  as  on  that  very  night  his  lordship,  who  had 
been  some  time  ailing,  fortunately  broke  a blood- 
vessel, whereby  his  decease  was,  by  medical  author- 
ity, adjourned  for  three  weeks.  During  that  inter- 
val a copy  of  the  above  announcement  was  submit- 
ted to  the  Earl  of  Hawkweed  himself,  and  acted  so 
strongly  upon  the  well-known  sensibility  of  that 
excellent  nobleman,  that  his  influence  was  exerted 
in  the  sick  man’s  favor,  and  obtained  permission 
for  him  to  visit  tlie  plantations  of  America.  Mer- 
cy jo  unexpected,  and,  let  us  add,  so  unmerited, 
wrought  for  this  unhappy  man  what  the  fear  of 
death  could  not.  He  survived,  indeed,  but  for  a 
few  months,  but  these  were  months  of  penitence, 
and  that  true  sorrow  “not  to  be  repented  of.” 

Considering  that  old  Mr.  Humpage  positively 
refused  to  part  with  his  friend  Arthur,  and  that, 
though  interfering  little  in  domestic  affairs,  he  was 
regarded,  more  than  ever,  as  absolute  master,  Polly- 
my-Lamb  had  to  put  up,  as  best  she  might,  with 
the  society  of  the  young  artist.  In  order,  however, 
to  relieve  her  as  much  as  possible,  kind  Aunt  Sero- 
cold  contrived  an  attractive  little  studio  in  a remote 
corner  of  the  mansion,  to  which  it  was  confidently 
hoped  Arthur  would  often  retire.  And  so  he  did, 
and  also  painted  six  more  portraits ; but  as  these 
proved  to  be  all  studies  of  the  same  young  person, 
in  different  attitudes,  and  as  no  strange  model  visit- 
ed the  house,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Miss  Scro- 
cold’s  principal  object  failed. 

One  evening,  as  the  party  (little  Mr.  Hartshorne 
happened  to  be  present)  were  sitting  together  after 
tea.  papa,  .whp  seldoqi  spoke,  suddenly  raised  his 
white  bfekd,  iji|dY.jkwg>'Ti|nid  of  each  of  his  two 
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“My  children, *my  good  children,  make  me 
happy.” 

There  was  again  a day  of  excitement  in  Jermyn 
Street.  All  Saint  James’s  appeared  to  be  out  on 
that  pleasant  morning  in  May  that  witnessed  the 
nuptials  of  the  charming  and  wealthy  heiress  of 
Basil  Humpage,  Esquire,  and  Arthur  Hagger- 
dorn,  of  Stumpfelgrbolzgrad,  Western  Transylva- 
nia. The  St.  James’s  High- Flyer  demoted  a special 
paragraph  to  a description  of  the  ceremony,  in  which 
the  Very  Reverend  Doctor  Cozcy,  Dean  of  St. 
James’s,  without  the  slightest  assistance  (as  in 
these  degenerate  days),  first  united  the  above  par- 
ties, and  subsequently,  like  a pleasant  postscript  to 
an  interesting  letter,  married  Miss  Mabel  Serocold 
to  Mr.  John  Hartshorne.  Among  the  blushing 
maids  attendant  on  the  younger  bride,  the  High- 
Flycr  distinguished  the  Se  flora  Torre-Diaz,  whose 
devoted  interest  in  her  lovely  friend,  no  less  than 
her  own  incomparable  beauty,  attracted  deserved 
attention.  The  bride’s  magnificent  necklace  of 
pearls  and  emeralds  was  a present  from  Sir  James 
Polhill,  the  eminent  magistrate.  The  police  ar- 
rangements, rendered  necessary  by  the  immense 
assemblage,  were  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Mr.  Henry  Armour,  chief  officer. 


LOVE’S  SACRIFICE  AND  ITS 
RECOMPENSE. 

“No,  boy,  you  can  not  go.  The  country  does  not 
need  you;  its  armies  are  full,  its  triumph  sure. 
You  must  not  leave  your  old  mother,  George,  now 
that  she  has  no  other  arm  to  lean  upon." 

There  was  a painful  pathos  in  the  woman’s  voice 
— entreaty  blended  with  something  of  command. 
A tear,  too,  stood  in  her  eye,  as,  laying  her  hand 
qpon  her  boy’s  arm,  she  added : 

“I  have  given  one  son,  George,  to  the  cause  ; it 
can  not  be  asked  that  I should  give  you  too,  my  last 
and  only  one.” 

They  stood  in  the  library,  mother  and  son,  the 
snmmer  twilight  folding  them  in  jts  soft  halo.  Al- 
ready on  the  mother’s  forehead  age  had  sifted  its 
snows,  but  the  face  was  beautiful  and  noble  still — 
a page  without  blot  or  blemish.  The  son,  standing 
with  conscious  power  in  the  maternal  presence,  car- 
ried all  that  mother's  shiningwomanhood  in  his  mien, 
touched  only  with  a masculine  hardness  and  force; 
but  it  was  plain  withal,  from  all  his  appearance,  that 
he  had  grappled  as  yet  with  few  of  life’s  sterner 
duties ; indolence  rather  had  marked  throughout  his 
one-and-twenty  years,  out  of  which  no  blossom  of 
achievement  had  sprouted  into  growth.  This  night, 
however,  there  was  a new  inspiration  upon  him, 
and  very  soon  he  spoke  again : 

“You  know,  mother,  I would  flbt  be  undutiful ; 
but  would  you  have  me  stand  on  the  flaming  edges 
of  this  great  conflict  and  have  no  participation  in 
it?  You  did  not  in  your  heart  begrudge  Edward  to 
the  cause ; you  are  willing,  surely,  to  give  the  world 
through  me  a testimony  that  you  do  not  mourn  that 
sacrifice?  Oh,  my  mother,  could  I lift  my  face 
among  men  when  this  war  is  done  and  oar  scarred 
heroes  come  marching  home,  if  I had  done  nothing 
to  secure  the  triumph  crowning  their  tattered  ban- 
ners ? Would  you  feel  content  in  the  reflection  that 
when  Liberty  was  in  peril  you  stopped  short  of  any 
sacrifice  ? Would  you  not  rather  see  me  laid  under 
the  grasses  where  Edward  is  lying  than  feel  that 
you  had  a coward  for  your  son  ? But  while  I say 
all  this,  you  know,  my  mother,  I would  be  dutiful 
—dutiful  to  you  next  to  my/>wn  conscience  and  the 
pleadings  of  humanity.” 

The  twilight  deepened,  but  the  mother,  with  a 
deep  yearning  in  her  eyes,  took  no  note  of  the  drift- 
ing moments.  For  a time  perfect  silence  reigned  ; 
then  at  last  she  said : - . 

“You  have  been  a true,  thoughtful  son,  George ; 
1 know  it  is  no  idle  caprice  that  prompts  your  pur- 
pose ; I give  my  consent— go.  and  God  bless  and 
guard  you !” 

It  was  indeed  no  idle  caprice  that  had  determ- 
ined George  Marsland’s  choice  of  a career.  Born 
in  the  midst  of  luxury,  hedged  about  through  nil 
his  earlier  years  by  every  comfort  that  affluence  and 
position  could  confer ; educated  rather  to  maintain 
the  ancestral  eminence  in  the  moTC  refined  and 
polite  social  spheres  than  to  fill  a place  in  the  bust- 
ling working  world ; lifted  above  the  necessity  of 
exertion,  with  no  internal  predis^bsition  thereto, 
he  had  matured  into  a polished,  purposeless  drone, 
spending  his  days  in  trivial  pursuits,  which  afforded 
neither  genuine  pleasure  nor  durable  results.  But 
when  suddenly  over  the  land  the  war-trumpet  blew 
its  shrill  call  to  arms,  and  tho  nation,  out  of  its 
profound  peace,  rose  with  flaming  face  to  meet  the 
peril  of  rebellion,  the  voice  of  duty  stirred  into 
vigorous  action  the  slumboring  impulses  of  his  bet- 
ter nature;  life  grew  to  be,  in  his  estimation,  an 
earnest,  solemn  tiling;  ho  saw  in  it  vast  possibili- 
ties of  growth  and  achievement ; he  saw  opportuni- 
ties opening  everywhere,  tempting  the  earnest  soul 
to  effort  and  adventure,’  and  out  of  his  selfishness 
and  dumb  apathy  there  came,  under  the  sharp  in- 
spiration of  the  timp,  a longing  to  be  useful,  to  earn 
a place  in  the  world's  regal'd,  to  do  something  for 
Liberty  that  through  all  the  royal  years  of  her 
broadening  swajr should  make  his  name  luminous 
and  noble.  But  at  first  this  longing  was  not  grati- 
fied. An  older  brother,  in  the  first  red  days  after 
Sumter  fell,  went  afield  from  his  Massachusetts  home 
by  stealth,  and  George,  obedient  to  the  commands 
of  affection,  remained  for  a time  behind,  the  one 
thought  of  his  duty  burning  deeper  and  deeper  into 
bis  soul.  At  last  the  first-born  of  the  house — the 
dear  brother  of  his  love — in  a hot  charge  at  Bull 
Run,  fell  never  to  rise:  then,  with  a purpose  vet 
more  intense,  George  determined,  coino  what  might, 
to  go  to  the  field ; and  now  at  last,  after  repeated 
importunities,  the  mother’s  ban  had  been  removed, 
and  his  dream  was  to  be  fulfilled. 

But  one  thought  troubled  him  still,  as  with 
thoughtful  pace  he  left  tho  library  and  passed  into 
the  little  boudoir  opposiff.  What  would  Mary 
Spencer  say— would  she,  Hie  eompaiT  
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hoped  some  day  to  knit  unto  his  own,  would  she, 
with  warm  Southern  blood  in  her  veins,  and  South- 
ern memories  lying  lijic  sunny  pictures  on  her  heart, 
approve  bis  decision?  Of  late  he  had  concealed 
from  her  his  real  thought ; but  he  felt,  from  what 
had  passed  when  he  had  months  before  named  it  to 
her,  that  she  would  attempt  to  dissuade  him  from  his 
purpose.  She  stood,  as  it  were,  so  entirely  alone  in 
the  world,  dependent  wholly  upon  the  bounty  of  his 
mother,  whose  ward  she  was,  that  it  would  bo  only 
natural  she  should  cling  to  one  upon  whom  she  had 
learned  to  lean,  one  whom  he  felt  in  his  inmost  con- 
sciousness she  loved  with  all  her  strength.  But  no 
tie  of  affection,  no  bland  solicitation  of  hope,  should 
woo  him  now  to  disgraceful  ease,  and  with  that 
thought  pulling  in  his  veins,  he  sought  the  quiet  re- 
treat where  he  knew  he  was  awaited. 

How  he  told  her  of  his  purpose;  how,  in  the 
sudden  emotion,  the  pallid  face,  the  tender  expres- 
sion of  tllfe  eye,  he  read  the  confession  ho  longed  to 
hear  and  know;  how  he  combated  the  objections 
which  love  suggested;  how  the  discussion,  begun 
in  tenderness,  grew  at  last  passion:  te  and  vehe- 
ment, the  very  consciousness  of  the  power  of  mu- 
tual affection  adding  to  the  willfulness  of  the  mo- 
ment ; how,  while  the  one  grew  stern  and  inexora- 
ble in  the  thought  that  he  was  on  trial  for  the  truth 
that  was  in  him,  the  heart  of  the  other,  stung  "by 
the  pangs  of  a jealousy  that  could  not  brook  the  be- 
stowal of  precedence  on  any  other  object,  and  moved, 
perhaps,  by  innate  indifference  to  the  cause  the  oth- 
er loved,  became  bitter  and  perverse — why  rehearse 
it  here?  Suffice  it  that  at  last,  touched  by  some 
bitter  word  spoken  in  the  heat  of  a passing  gust  of 
passion,  he  rose  to  go,  saying,  as  liis  face  paled, 

“ I had  thought  you  brave  and  true,  Mary,  will- 
ing to  do  and  suffer  for  your  country;  but  I was 
mistaken.  I should  not  be  worthy  to  fight  for  this 
holy  cause  if  I could  permit  any  selfish  tie,  any  con- 
siderations like  those  you  have  addressed  to  my 
conscience,  to  keep  me  here  as  you  wish.” 

The  words  were  crisp  and  sharp,  and  the  voice 
had  a rebuke  sharper  than  any  sting  in  it.  The 
pale,  girlish  face  flushed  under  the  taunt  they  em- 
bodied. 

“ Go,  then,  if  you  will ; a love  that  flies  its  object 
so  soon  upon  possession  is  scarcely  worth  a true 
heart’s  keeping.” 

It  was  over— this  difference — in  a moment ; I 
so,  in  some  pivotal  second  of  time,  lives  are  dark- 
ened or  made  bright,  suns  are  obscured,  mountain 
tops  of  joy  are  wou  or  lost,  kingdoms  and  crowns 
are  achieved  or  broken  in  the  dust. 

That  night,  before  sleep  came  to  soothe  his  rest- 
lessness, George  Marsland  had  volunteered  in  a city 
regiment,  bravely  putting  under  his  feet  the  love  he 
had  hoped,  a little  while  before,  might  enrich  and 
exalt  him  to  new  heights  of  blessedness  and  joy. 

Nor  did  Mary  Spencor  find  more  of  comfort  than 
he  had  done,  as  she  communed  through  the  night 
with  her  own  heart.  The  moment  he  had  quitted 
her  presence,  obedient  to  the  noblest  impulses  of 
his  deepening  manhood,  all  the  vastness  of  her  loss 
forced  itself  upon  her  consciousness.  Sho  saw, 
spite  of  her  indifference  to  the  cause,  how  greatly 
she  had  erred,  crucifying  her  own  better  emotions 
while  wronging  his  patriotic  instinct,  in  laboring 
to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose.  And  could  she 
have  done  it,  so  abased  did  she  become  In  her  own 
esteem,  she  would  have  entreated  on  her  knees  par- 
don for  her  offense.  But  this  now  she  could  not 
do.  He  would  never  seek  her  presence  again ; she 
knew  his  nature  too  well  to  hope  for  that.  Obedi- 
ent to  the  gentlest  solicitation  of  true  affection,  he 
had  yet  ever  been  as  flint  when  once  wronged  or 
betrayed.  Besides,  he  would  leave  upon  tbo  mor- 
row. Her  only  hope,  therefore,  was  that  in  some 
way  sho  might  make  him  understand  how  grieved 
she  was  for  her  offense,  that  he  might  sometimes 
think  of  her  in  the  future  ns  at  least  repentant  and 
longing  to  make  amends  for  her  fault.  Perhaps, 
some  day,  he  might  return,  and  then,  it  might  be, 
bis  heart,  empty  and  desolate,  would  not  spurn  the 
love  she  would  keep  fresh  and  pure  toi  him.  Some 
day ! Alas ! there  was  another  thought ; he  might, 
some  day,  fall  in  the  battle’s  front  and  never  return, 
and  then  for  her  life  would  never  more  have  one 
singing-bird  of  content  piping  amidst  its  leaves,  not 
one  hope  to  brighten  the  “dumb,  waste  places  of 
the  dark.”  That  thought  was  like  a knife  search- 
ing for  the  very  life  of  the  sad  heart,  and  through 
all  the  night  it  stung  and  harassed  her,  until  at  last 
the  morning  came,  purpling  the  east  and  mocking 
with  its  brightness  her  great  grief. 

But  she  must  act  now,  if  she  would  have  George 
— how  the  very  name  thrilled  her ! — carry  with  him 
one  thought  of  her.  Hastily,  and  with  nervous 
hand,  she  penciled  on  a card  the  words,  “I  was  in 
fault— forgive  me;”  then  slipping  into  the  still  si- 
lent parlor,  thrust  the  meek  appeal  into  the  niche 
where  his  letters  were  always  placed,  and  this  done, 
stole  away  again  in  the  dim  dawn  to  her  chamber. 

The  morning  broadened  over  the  world.  Mother 
and  son  met  at  breakfast;  but  Mary,  timid  and 
weak  with  all  her  devouring  anxiety,  sent  an  ex- 
cuse which  he  regarded  as  only  a pretext  unwor- 
thy of  an  honest  heart.  It  was  a silent  meal ; each 
felt  it  might  be  the  last  they  should  ever  take  to- 
gether. At  length,  rising,  all  their  little  plan 
having  been  discussedj  with  a warm  embrace,  witl 
tears  on  their  faces,  with  unuttered  prayer  in  their 
hearts,  they  went  apart,  the  son  going  with  hasty 
step,  as  if  he  would  escape  his  own  sad  memories, 
to  join  his  regiment,  which  that  day  marched  afield, 
the  mother  hurrying  into  the  privacy  of  her  own 
chamber,  there  to  think  of  her  boy,  and  pray  that 
no  harm  might  come  to  him  in  the  battle  days 
whose  hail  and  fire  he  might  be  called  to  face. 

George,  in  going,  left  no  message  for  the  weep- 
ing one,  whose  eyes,  looking  from  the  casement 
through  which  the  morning  shone  so  grimly,  follow- 
ed him  with  inexpressible  longing  a>  he  hurried 
down  the  street ; he  had  not  found  her  message,  and 
he  knew  not— did  he  ever  know? — she  had  prayed 
for  his  forgiveness. 

Weeks  slipped  by,  the  snmmer  deepening  and 
' i camp  in  Vir- 


ginia, in  General  Banks's  Division.  Almost  daily 
hopeful  letters  came  to  the  New  England  home 
whence  he  hud  gone  for  Freedom’s  sake,  and  daily 
the  mother’s  heart  grew  stronger  in  patriotic  pur- 
pose, in  ability  to  repress  all  selfish  thoughts,  and 
elevate  only,  as  the  one  thing  worth  living  for,  her 
country's  good.  But  daily  also  on  Mary’s  face  tho 
shadow  deepened,  And  the  way  in  which  she  walked 
grew  more  difficult  and  weary.  She  knew  he  was 
safe  and  well ; that,  indeed,  was  a comfort ; blit  no 
word  for  her  ever  came  from  the  distant  camp,  and 
that  was  more  than  she  could  bear.  Certainly,  she 
thought,  he  must  have  found  her  farewell  message. 
It  had  at  least  been  removed  from  the  niche  where 
she  placed  it.  His  silence,  therefore,  could  only 
mean  that  his  heart  was  still  closed  against  her. 
And  so,  with  doubt  and  fear  shadowing  her  peni- 
tence, the  time  crept  grimly  on. 

At  last,  when  the  summer  was  quite  gone  and 
the  leaves  had  begun  to  fall,  there  came  one  day 
this  brief  message:  “We  cross  the  Potomac  to- 
morrow, and  expect  an  engagement  with  the  ene- 
my. We  are  prepared,  all  of  us,  to  do  onr  duty ; 
but  we  can  not  tell  what  may  happen.  May  God 
keep  you !” 

Almost  with  the  letter  came  the  news  along  the 
wires  of  the  engagement  at  Ball’s  Bluff.  Mary 
Spencer  knew  that  he  was  there.  At  first  the  in- 
telligence was  only  partial ; we  seemed  to  have  won 
a victory  with  but  little  loss.  But  gradually  the 
truth  was  disclosed,  and  all  the  terrors  of  that  de- 
feat burst  upon  the  public  eye.  Who  of  us  can  for- 
get what  a pang  pierced  our  hearts  when  we  heard 
of  Baker’s  death  ? Who  can  forget  how  every  soul 
was  stirred  ns  we  learned  how,  under  a mercilessly 
savage  fire,  the  gallant  Massachusetts  soldiers  stood 
firm  as  Bunker  Hill,  their  heroic  daring  matching 
the  noblest  exhibitions  of  old  Roman  courage? 
Who  can  forget  how  from  every  lip  a blessing  was 
poured  on  the  State  whose  sons  had  redeemed  that 
day  from  utter  and  complete  disgrace  ? 

Many  an  act  was  that  day  performed,  whose 
story  only  the  Day  of  Revelations  will  rehearse. 
George  Marsland  was  in  the  fore-front  of  the  con- 
flict. 'When  Baker  fell,  and  dismay  for  a moment 
seized  our  little  band,  he  stood  firmly  in  his  lot, 
rallying  around  him  the  confused  and  struggling 
column,  and  meeting  the  foe  foot  to  foot.  When 
the  summons  came  to  surrender,  he  it  was  who  an- 
swered the  demand  with  defiance.  When  our  smit- 
ten, wounded,  dying  heroes,  forced  to  the  river’s 
brink,  plunging  into  the  tide,  seeking  a refuge  in 
its  depths  as  preferable  to  surrender,  it  was  he  who 
covered  their  retreat  with  a score  of  other  lion- 
hearted  ones  who  laughed  with  him  at  death. 

The  conflict  had  reached  a pause ; the  crash  and 
roar  of  musketry  had  for  the  moment  ceased^ 
George  Marsland  stood  by  the  river’s  edge  com- 
forting a wounded  comrade  whose  life  was  ebbing 
fast.  Suddenly  a body  of  rebel  cavalry  dashed 
from  the  wooded  height,  and  discharging  their  car- 
bines at  random  among  the  group  by  the  river’s 
brink,  wheeled  and  6wept  away.  But  they  left 
another  gap  in  the  Massachusetts  band.  George 
Marsland,  struck  in  the  breast  by  a wandering  shot, 
fell  dead  in  their  very  midst.  • 

In  the  hush  of  a sombre  twilight  days  thereafter 
one  who  was  with  him  there  broke  tbe  news  to  the 
mother  in  the  home  over  whose  threshold  he  should 
never  come  agaiu  alive.  Hers  was  a heart  of  no- 
ble stuff,  spite  of  weaknesses  in  the  past,  and  though 
a deeper  shadow  fell  upon  her  life  she  only  said, 
“ He  fell  in  his  country's  cause,  and  that,  sacred 
before,  it  will  now  be  doubly  so;”  and  with  that 
simple  word  laid  away  her  grief  out  of  sight,  and 
bravely  shouldered  the  work  which  her  loss  seem- 
ed to  intimate  to  her  awakened  consciousness  was 
henceforth  peculiarly  her  own. 

A fortnight  after  she  had  abandoned  her  luxuri- 
ous home,  and  in  the  hospitals  at  Washington  was 
laboring  with  heroic  fidelity  in  the  service  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  ones,  who  to  her  were  now  as 
sons.  To-day,  at  Newbern,  among  the  many  self- 
sacrificing,  kindly  teachers  of  the  Freedmen,  there 
is  one  to  whom  all  look  with  especial  reverence  and 
affection;  one  whose  face,  always  wearing  a pa- 
tient smile,  brightens  all  who  catch  its  glow ; and 
the.  face  is  that  of  George  Marsland’s  mother,  and 
the  smile  that  with  which,  shining  through  her 
tears,  she  gave  him  her  parting  benediction. 

Not  so  did  Mary  Spencer  accept  the  tidings  of  his 
death  and  her  loss.  To  her,  sitting  without  the 
gate  of  Hope,  the  .news  came  like  a decree  of  ban- 
ishment, shutting  it  forever  against  her,  putting 
out  the  last  promise  which  had  prophesied  of  bright- 
er days  to  come.  Nor  was  the  future  only  dark  and 
forbidding.  The  past  had  at  first  no  solace  for  the 
sick  soul;  her  own  infidelity  to  truth  and  duty 
darkened  all  the  retrospect.  • 

But  one  day,  while  this  fearful  mood  was  still 
upon  her,  a coffin  was  brought  into  the  still  house. 
At  its  side  Mary  Spencer  sat  down,  with  her  grief 
gnawing  fiercely  at  her  heart.  Alone,  through  the 
chill  October  night,  she  sat  there  with  the  dead. 
And  the  Father  who  pities  tho  erring  touched  her 
heart  in  the  silent  night-watches,  and  with  the  morn- 
ing she  rose  up  with  a better,  purer  thought;  and 
thenceforward,  having  washed  away  in  tears  of  pen- 
itence the  stains  and  dross  of  her  life,  periormed 
with  serene  rejoicing  a true  woman’s  work  in  the 
grand  conflict  of  the  time. 

“Perhaps”— she  said  to  her  heart— “ perhaps, 
looking  down  from  his  rest,  he  will  behold  me  bear- 
ing on  his  work,  striving  to  make  it  triumphant  and 
complete,  and  so  will  come  to  meet  me,  when  I too 
am  called,  .at  the  outer  gate  of  the  City,  ‘eternal  in 
the  heavens.’  ” 

Shall  we  tell  of  her  work  ? Mayhap,  in  these 
later  days,  you  have  heard  her  voice  pleading  with 
assembled  thousands  for  Liberty,  for  Justice,  for 
Union;  stirring  the  pulse  of  whole  communities, 
touching  the  souls  of  senates,  lifting  all  to  new 
planes  of  patriotism  and  courage? 

Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  for  Freedom’s  sake ! 
for  out  of  their  sacrifice  harvests  of  recompense  are 
born  in  the  present,  and  in  the  future  thronging 
generations  shall  gather  inspiration  from  their  high 
example. 


Blessed,  too,  are  the  living,  who,*n  the  same  l oly 
cause,  have  abandoned  ease  and  all  life’s  accustomed 
enjoyments  to  suffer  in  the  field.  Often,  doubtless, 
they  long— these  brothers  of  ours — to  sit  in  the  old 
chair  at  tbe  table’s  head,  to  heqf  the  prattle  of  chil- 
dren climbing  to  their  knees,  to  feel  the  mother's 
soft  hand  upon  their  foreheads.  Standing  on  lonely 
outposts,  pacing  the  weary  sentry -rounds,  do  not 
glimpses  of  the  peaceful  Past  flutter  through  their 
souls,  and  dear  familiar  faces  beam  upon  them,  now 
and  then,  through  the  silence  of  sweet  dreams,  with 
pleading  love  ? But  their  hearts  fail  not,  their  pur- 
pose falters  not ; they  have  consecrated  themselves 
to  the.  nation’s  cause,  and  they  go  straight  on  wher- 
ever duty  leads.  Think  of  them,  care  for  them  ;— 
care,  too,  for  all  bruised,  bereaved  ones  in  these 
free  communities,  remembering  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  homes  which,  in  this  grand  strife  with  bar- 
barism, this  struggle  for  the  very  soul  of  our  en- 
lightened civilization,  liave  been  made  desolate  and 
childless  as  was  that  out  of  which  George  Marsland 
went  to  the  field  and  to  immortality. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

ScHi.rawm-IIoi.STEix.— There  can  never  bo  Peace  as 
long  as  there  Is  a General  Wrungel. 

11  Teddy,  my  boy,  Jist  guess  how  nutny  cheeses  there  are 
in  this  ere  bag,  an’  faitli  I’ll  give  yon  the  whole  five.” — 
“Five,  to  be  sure.’’ — “Arrab,  by  my  soul'  bad  luck  to 
the  man  that  tould  ye!” 

“ My  name  Is  Somerset.  I am  a miserable  bachelor.  1 
can  not  marry ; for  how  could  I prevail  on  any  young  lady, 
possessed  of  common  sense,  or  the  slightest  notion  of  deli- 
cacy, to  turn  a Somerset  f 


Improper  Expression— Let  it  never  be  said,  that  when 
a man  jumps  for  joy,  “ his  delight  knows  no  bounds.” 

The  other  day,  n gentleman,  without  assigning  any  rea- 
son for  this  barbarous  act  of  self-martyrdom,  entered  a 
cutlir's  shop,  and  put  his  hands  upon  two  sharp  carving* 
knives,  upon  which  lie  hud  previously  fixed  his  eyes ! 

Advertising  for  a wife,  says  a contemporary,  is  just  as 
absurd  as  it  would  be  to  get  measured  for  an  umbrella. 

Woman. — So  long  as  a woman  inspires  love  she  is  not 
old.  But  what  is  it  to  be  .'Id  ? It  does  not  depend  upon 
the  fact  that  we  have  existed  during  a certain  mysterious 
number  of  years  which  have  been  allotted  to  each  of  us. 
To  be  old  is  to  have  no  longer  a beauty  or  charm.  If  a 
woman  preserves  the  attractions  of  youth  until  she  reaches 
the  age  of  one  hundred,  she  will  be  younger  than  the  wo- 
man of  twenty  who  wants  them. 


People  often  wonder  at  the  most,  natural  things  in  the 
world.  “I  say,  Digliy,"  said  Quilp,  to  an  acquaintance, 
“ yon  look  sober  this  morning."  “ And  for  a very  obvious 
reason,"  said  Digby ; “lam  sober l” 

There  sometimes  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  universe 
but  the  sound  of  old  sobs  and  the  tracks  of  old  tears. 

Why  are  crockerywaro  dealers  unlike  ail  other  shop- 
keepers?—11 Because  it  won’t  do  to  crack  up  their  goods." 


A good  place  for  early  birds— the  city  of  Worms. 

The  worst  town  in  England  to  enter  with  a new  dress 
on —Staines. 


A traveler  was  lately  boasting  of  the  luxury  of  arriving 
at  night,  after  a hard  day’s  journey,  to  partake  of  the  en- 
joyment of  a well-cut  ham  and  the  left  leg  of  a goose. 
“Fray,  Sir,  what  is  the  peculiar  luxury  of  a left  leg?” 
11  Sir,  to  conceive  its  luxury,  you  must  find  that  it  is  the 
only  leg  that  is  left." 


Two  young  ladies  and  Mr.  Tlmddeua  O'Grady  were  con- 
versing on  nge,  when  one  of  them  put  the  home  question, 
“Which  of  ua  do  you  think  is  tho  elder,  Mr.  O’Grady?" 
“Sure,"  replied  the  gallant  Irishman,  “you  both  look 
younger  than  each  other." 


A paragraph  has  been  going  the  rounds  concerning  an 
old  lady  who  has  a mustache  on  her  lip ; to  which  a hate- 
ful contemporary  adds  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  young 
ladies  to  have  mustaches  on  their  lips,  but  it  is  rarely  that 
they  grow  there. 

11 1 say,  Mick,  what  sort  of  potatoes  are  those  you  are 
planting?”  “Raw  one*, to  be  sure;  your  Honor  wouldn't 
be  thinking  I would  plant  boiled  ones." 


In  a country  church-yard  we  find  this  epitaph  : “Here 
lies  the  body  of  James  Robinson,  and  Ruth,  hia  wife;"  and 
underneath  this  text:  “Their  warfare  is  accomplished." 

“l’lease,  Sir,  I don’t  think  Mr.  Dosera  takes  his  physio 
reg'lar,"  said  a doctor's  hoy  to  his  employer.  “ Why  so  ?" 
11  'Cause  vy,  lie’s  getting  well  so  precious  fast.” 


What  would  be  likely  to  give  the  best  report  of  a fire  7 
— A powder  magazine. 


A druggist,  anxious  for  an  inergased  sale  of  his  conrt- 
plaater,  put  the  following  couplet  upon  each  package : 
“All  wounds  but  Cupid’s  I can  cure. 

And  that  'tie  plen.-urc  to  endure." 


A wag  some  years  ago  advertised  a carriage  to  run  with- 
out horses,  with  only  one  wheel,  and  invited  the  curious  in 
mechanics  to  see  it.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  attended,  and  in  the  ardor  of  expectation  they 
were  shown — a wheel-barrow. 


We  don’t  like  to  see  a lady  with  very  minute  feet  La- 
dies  shouldn't  stand  upon  trifles. 


A .gentleman  being  asked  by  hia  friend  what  It  (was 
o'clock,  replied,  “ Little  or  nothing."  “ How  so?”  asked 
the  inquirer.  “Why,"  said  the  wit, 11  it  is  not  quite  one; 
and  that  which  is  less  than  one  must  be  little  or  nothing.” 


11  Samuel,  can  you  tell  me  of  what  parentage  was  Napo- 
leon the  Great  ?"  “ Of  Cors-I-can 


An  Irishman,  illustrating  the  horrors  of  solitary  con- 
finement.. stated  that  out  of  one  hundred  persons  sentenced 
to  endure  this  punishment  for  life , only  fifteen  survived 
ltl 

Many  very  decent  people  are  in  one  respect  like  blind 
beggars,  they  are  led  by  dogs. 


When  Brennan,  the  noted  highwayman,  was  taken  in 
the  South  of  Ireland  curiosity  drew  numbers  to  the  jail  to 
sec,  loaded  with  irons,  the  man  who  had  long  been  « ter- 
r to  the  country;  among  others  was  a banker,  "hose 
notes  at  that  time  were  not  held  in  the  highest  estimation, 
who  assured  the  prisoner  that  he  was  very  glnd  to  see  him 
there  at  last.  Brennan,  looking  up,  replied,  “Ah.  Sir,  1 
did  not  expect  that  from  you— indeed  I did  not;  for  you 
will  know  that  when  all  the  country  refused  your  notes  1 
took  them." 

lie  staggered 


11  It  is  At  range,' 
home  frail  ij  jupty. 
rupt.  gooff  if  uhc 


tiered  a young  man,  ai 

‘ -■*  ravil  communications  cor- 
n surrounded  by  t umblers 
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AT  MORTON’S  FORD. 

The  illustration  on  page  157  represents  the  late  Reoon- 
noibbano*  at  Morton's  Ford.  The  enemy’s  fortified 
position  is  on  tlio  hill,  from  which  he  i<  firing ; on  a lower 
hill  is  hie  line  of  skirmishers,  In  front  of  which  our  ljue  is 
being  formed.  In  tint  fore-ground  are  our  troops,  and  be- 
yond them  Generals  Warren  and  Humphreys,  and  other 
officers 


THE  BROOKLYN  SANITARY 
FAIR. 

The  anniversary  of  Washington’s  Birthday  was  fitly 
celebrated  in  Brooklyn— the  third  city  in  the  United  States 
— by  the  opening  of  the  Fair  iu  aid  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission. On  pages  152  and  153  we  illustrate  some  of  the 
leading  features  of  this  Fair;  and  on  page  106  will  be 
found  a sketch  of  the  “Post-Office,"  where  any  body  can 
find  as  many  letters  as  lie  desires — postage  not  jiaid.  The 
bnildiDgs  occupied  by  the  Fair  comprise  the  Academy  of 
Music  and  Knickerbocker  Hall,  on  one  side  of  Montague 
Street,  and  two  large  buildings  on  the  opposite  side.  One 
of  these  is  connected  with  the  Academy  by  a temporary 
bridge  thrown  across  the  street.  Knickerbocker  Hall  and 
one  of  the  other  buildings  were  erected  expressly  for  the 
Fair,  all  the  materials  and  labor  having  been  given,  with- 
out charge,  forming  one  of  the  leading  items  in  the  list  of 
contributions.  The  bazaar  of  the  Fair  occupies  the  audi- 
torium of  the  Academy ; but  as  most  of  the  stalls  arc  be- 
neath the  first  tier  of  scats,  they  arc  not  seen  iu  our  gen- 
eral view  of  the  interior,  which  is  taken  from  the  dress 
circle.  The  artist  has  saved  us  the  labor  of  describing  iu 
detail  the  general  arrangements  and  some  of  the  most 
striking  special  features  of  the  Fair.  To  give  any  thing 
like  a catalogue  of  the  articles  contributed  would  require 
a volume.  By  way  of  hint  it  may  be  said  that  there  are 
more  than  10,000  sofa-cushions,  and  a lady  of  a mathe- 
matical turn  of  mind  assures  us  that  there  is  a pin-cushion 
for  every  piu  in  the  city.  The  Art  Gallery  contains  175 
framed  paintings,  most  of  them  of  great  merit,  besides 
many  gems  from  the  albums  of  our  patriotic  artists.  Iu 
the  Department  of  Manufactures  and  Mechanic  Arts  we 
find  almost  every  thing  from  a buggy  to  a bag  of  coffee — 
from  a saddle  to  a sewing-machine.  Not  the  least  inter- 
esting contribution  here  is  a huge  bale,  marked  “ 336  lbs. 
Sen-Island  Cotton,”  the  product  of  free  labor,  sent  from 
Hilton  Head.  In  the  New  England  Kitchen  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Pilgrims  may  regale  themselves  upon  the  na- 
tional delicacies  of  crackers,  doughnuts,  molasses,  pies, 
pickles,  apple-sauce,  pork  and  beans,  cider,  and  the  like. 
If  any  man  wishes  to  know  just  how  his  grandmother  ap- 
peared when  she  made  captive  the  youthful  heart  of  his 
respected  grandfather,  he  has  only  to  look  at  the  fair  at- 
tendants, who  are  arrayed  in  the  garb  of  the  last  century. 
It  is  an  odd  sight ; but  our  belles  in  their  hoops,  etc.,  will 
look  quite  os  oddly  to  their  grandchildren.  In  the  detach- 
ed building  at  the  corner  of  Montague  and  Clinton  Streets 
Is  a museum  of  rare  and  valuable  contributions,  paint- 
ings, engravings,  and  works  of  art  and  vertu.  One  room 
contains  a beautiful  arrangement  of  flags  and  war  mate- 
rials from  the  Navy-yard,  and  another  a collection  of  flags 
captured  from  the  rebels. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Morton’s  Gold  Pens  are  now  sold  at  the 
same  prices- as  before  the  commencement  of  the  war ; this 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  Manufacturer’s  improvements  in 
machinery,  liis  present  large  Retail  Business  and  Cash-in- 
Ad  vance  System ; for,  until  be  commenced  advertising, 
his  business  was  done  on  Credit  and  strictly  with  the  Trade. 

The  Morton  Gold  Pens  are  the  only  ones  sold  at  old 
prices,  as  the  makers  of  all  other  gold  pens  charge  the 
Premium  on  the  Gold,  Government  Tax,  &c. ; but  Mor- 
ton has  in  no  case  changed  his  prices,  Wholesale  or  RctaiL 
Of  the  great  numbers  sent  by  mall  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  daring  the  past  few  years,  not  one  in  a thousand 
has  failed  to  reach  its  destination  in  safety ; showing  that 
the  Morton  Gold  Pen  can  be  obtained  by  any  one,  in  every 
part  of  tbe  world,  at  the  same  price,  postage  onlyexcepted. 

Reader,  you  can  have  an  enduring,  always  ready,  and 
reliable  Gold  Pen,  exactly  adapted  to  your  band  and  style 
of  writing,  which  will  do  your  writing  vastly  cheaper  than 
Steel  Pens;  and  at  tho  present  almost  universal  High- 
Pressure  Price  of  everything,  you  can  have  a Morton  Gold 
Pen  cheaper,  in  proportion  to  the  labor  spent  upon  it  and 
material  used,  than  any  other  Gold  Pen  in  the  World. 
If  you  want  one,  see  “The  Pen  is  Mightier  than  the 
Sword,"  in  next  column. 


A New  Story  of  American  Life! 

Eliza  Woodson; 

Ob,  Tire  Early  Days  of  One  of  the  World’s  Workers. 

Of  this  new  and  fascinating  book,  the  New  Covenant 
says:  "Since  reading  ‘Jane  Eyre’  we  have  read  nothing 
in  the  way  of  Autobiography  half  sointeresting,  nothing  iu 
the  way  of  fiction  half  so  thrilling." 

It  is  a book  to  interest  ail  ages  and  classes,  and  especial- 
ly vuluable  to  youth.  Price  $1  25.  By  mail,  post-paid. 
Address  A.  J.  DAVIS  & CO.,  Publishers, 

274  Ciyual  Street,  N.  Y. 


SOMETHING  IBW 

IN  PLAYING  CARDS. 

LOVE  SCENES. 

Designs  from  French  Artists. 

The  above  new  Card  has  fifty -two  beautiful  pictures,  of 
elegant  design,  and  they  can  also  be  used  the  same  as  or- 
dinary playing  cards,  thus  combining  pleasure  with  amuse- 
ment. Enclose  50  cents  and  send  for  sample  pack.  $5 
per  dozen ; liberal  discount  by  gross  to  dealers. 

L.  A.  CASWELL,  60  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

DR.  B.  C.  FERRY^ 

DERMATOLOGIST, 

49  Bond  Street.  New  York, 

Formerly  of  29  Winter  Street,  Boston,  treats  suceesaful- 
;,ll  Diseases  of  the  Scalp,  Loss  of  Hair,  and  Premature 
i Handling.  Also,  removes  Moth  Freckles,  and  other  Dis- 
. >li >rations  from  the  face,  without  Injury  to  the  texture  or 
color  of  the  skin.  Consultations  free. 

For  particulars  enclose  stamp  for  Circular. 

THE  “JERKS,"  on  Convulsions,  when  under  religious 
exercises — Wonderful  Phenomena  In  France — Caus- 
r plained — A change  of  Heart — Tue  Future  American 
- White,  Red,  or  Brown— which  ? What  wo  want— Fruit 
rowing— Aunt  Nabby,  or  the  Surprise  Party— Supersti- 
tions iu  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Death  Tokens,  Signs 
of  Misfortune,  Witch  Guards— Irish  Fairies— Rain  at  a 
Funeral—1 Trying  Fortunes,  etc.,  in  March  No.  Pure  no- 
logical  Journ  a l.  Only  15  .ctg.,  or  $1 60  u year.  Fow- 
leb  & Wells,  808  BrojTd*ay*  tyY. 


« 'T'HE  PEN  IS  MIGHTIER  THAN  THE 

J.  SWORD." 

THE  GOLD  PEN— THE  BEST  OF  ALL  PENS, 
MORTON’S  GOLD  PENS, 

THE  BEST  PENS  IN  TllE  WORLD. 

On  receipt  of  any  of  the  following  sums  in  Cash,  the 
Subscriber  will  send  by  return  mail,  or  otherwise,  as  di- 
rected, a Gold  Pen  or  Pens — selecting  the  swine  according 
to  description,  viz. : 

GOLD  PENS  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  25  cents,  the  Magic  Pen ; for  38  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen  ; for  50  cents,  the  Always-Kcady  Pen  ; for  75  cents, 

the  Klegaui  Pen ; and  for  $1,  the  Excelsior  Pen These 

Pens  are  not  numbered,  but  correspond  in  sizes  to  numbers 
2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6 respectively. 

THE  SAME  PENS  IN  SILVER-PLATED  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  50  cents,  the  Magic  Pen ; for  75  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen;  for  $1,  the  Always-Ready  Pen;  for  $1  26, -the  Ele- 
gant Pen : and  for  $1  50,  the  Excelsior  Pen. 

These  are  Well-Finished,  Good- Writing  Gold  Pens,  with 
Iridospin  Points,  the  average  wear  of  every  one  of  which 
will  fur  outlast  a gross  of  the  best  Steel  Pens ; although 
they  are  untcarraiued , and , therefore,  not  exchangeable. 
MORTON’S  WARRANTED  PENS. 

The  name  “A.  Morton,"  “Number, ’’  and  “Quality,’’ 
are  stamped  on  the  following  Pens,  and  the  points  are  war- 
ranted f<  r six  months,  except  against  accident. 

The  Numbers  indicate  size  only:  No.  1 being  the  small- 
est, No.  6 the  largest,  adapted  for  the  pocket;  No.  4 iha 
smallest,  and  No,  10  the  largest  Mammoth  Gold  Pen,  for 
the  desk. 

hong  and  Medium  Nibs  of  all  sizes  and  qualities.  Short 
Nibs  of  N umbels  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  and  made  only  of  first 
quality. 

The  Long  and  Short  Nibs  are  fine  pointed ; the  Medium 
Nibs  are  Broad,  Coarse  Business  points.  The  engravings 
are  fac-similes  of  the  sizes  and  styles. 

• GOLD  PENS,  WITHOUT  CASES. 

Jfot  $0  75  a No.  1 Fen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  00  a No.  2 l’en,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  3 Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  26,  a No.  8 I’en,  1st  quality:  or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  50,  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  6 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
. quality. 

For  $2  25,  a No  6 Pen;  $2  75  a No.  7 Pen ; $3  26  a No.  8 
Pen ; $4  a No.  9 Pen ; $5  No.  10  Pen— all  1st  quality. 
TUE  SAME  GOLD  PENS,  IN  SILVER  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  $1  50  a No.  1 Pen,  let  quality;  or  a No  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  3 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  00,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  00  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $3  00,  a No.  5 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $3  50,  a No.  6 Pen,  1st  quality. 

GOLD  PENS,  ALL  FIRST  QUALITY,  IN  SILVER- 
MOUNTED  DESK  HOLDERS. 

For  $2  00  a No.  4 Pen ; for  $2  25  a No.  5 Pen ; for  $2  75 
a No.  6 Pen ; for  $3  50  a No.  7 Pen. 

For  $4  09  a No.  8 Pen ; for  $5  a No.  9 Pen ; and  for  $6  a 
No.  10  Pen. 

The  “let  Quality’’  ure  pointed  with  the  very  beet  Iri- 
dosmin  Points,  carefully  selected,  and  none  of  this  quality 
are  sold  with  the  slightest  imperfection  which  skill  and 
the  closest  scrutiny  can  detect. 

The  “ 2d  Quality"  are  superior  to  any  Pena  made  by  him 
previous  to  the  year  1S60.  • 

“ The  Sd  Quality"  he  intends  shall  equal  in  respect  to 
Durability,  Elasticity  and  Good  Writing  Qualities  (the 
only  true  considerations)  any  Gold  Pens  made  elsewhere. 

In  regard  to  the  Cheap  Gold  Pens,  bo  begs  leave  to  say 
that,  previous  to  op:- rating  his  New  and  Patented  Ma- 
chines, he  could  not  have  made  us  Good  Writing  and  Du- 
rable Pens,  for  the  price,  had  the  Gold  been  furnished  gra- 
tuitously. 

Parties  ordering  must  in  all  instances  specify  the 
“ Name"  or  the  “ Number " and  ‘ Quality"  of  the  Pens 
wanted,  chid  be  particular  to  describe  the  kind  they  pre- 
fer—whether  sti ff  or  limber,  coarse  or  fine. 

All  remittances  sent  by  mail  in  registered  letters  are  at 
my  risk:  and  to  ull  who  send  twenty  cents  (the  charge  for 
registering),  In  addition  to  the  price  of  goods  ordered,  I 
will  guaranty  their  safe  delivery. 

Parties  sending  Gold  or  Silver  will  be  allowed  the  full 
premium  on  the  day  received. 

TO  CLUBS. — A discount  of  10  per  cent  will  be  allowed 
on  sums  of  $12,  of  15  per  cent,  on  $24,  and  of  20  per  cent, 
on  $40,  if  sent  t-o  one  address  at  one  time. 

Address,  A.  MORTON. 

No.  25  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

THE  RIDGEWOOD'  PATENT 

SMOKING-  CASE. 

Major-General  Bnrnsidc 

Writes,  Jan.  29th,  1864.  after  thanks  tor  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  our  "useful  and  beautiful  present"  of  a 
“ Ridgewood  Pipe  and  Tobacco  Case."  “ It  is  the  most 
complete  thing  for  a Smoking  Apparatus  that  I have  ever 
seen,  and  so  entirely  within  the  reach  of  the  Soldier  in 
price,  that  it  will  certainly  work  itself  into  general  use." 
Compact  and  portable  as  a Cigar  Case,  it  is  offered  in  va- 
rious styles  at  $1  50,  $2  00,  $2  25,  $2  50,  $3  00,  $3  75  and 
$5  09,  the  two  latter  richly  plated  and  engraved.  Single 
Cases  sent  by  mail,  free  to  the  Array,  and  everywhere,  on 
receipt  of  price  aDd  25  cents.  A liberal  Discount  to  Deal- 
ers and  Sutlers.  Also  the 

Ridgewood  Smoking  Tobacco, 

of  superior  quality  and  flavor,  put  up  in  Packages  to  fill 
the  Case,  and  in  various  sizes  for  the  General  Trade.  All 
Orders  promptly  filled. 

OFFICE  RIDGEWOOD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

429  Broadway,  cor.  Howard  Street,  New  York. 


We  are  now  offering  our  Celebrated  Gold 
Fens  and  Extension  Silver  Plated  Holders 
at  tho  following  low  prices  for  Cash : 

No.  1 Magic  Gold  Pens  and  Holders,  per  dozen,  $5  50. 

No.  2 “ “ “ “ 7 00. 

No.  1 Albertlne  fine  Gold  Pens  and  Holders,  per  doz.  8 00. 

No.  2 “ “ “ “ 9 00. 

No.  1 Always  Ready  u “ 11 50. 

No.  2 “ “ “ “ 13  00. 

These  Pens  and  Holders  are  all  warranted,  and  will  re- 
tail from  $2  to  $5  each. 

A deduction  of  10  per  cent,  will  be  made  on  all  sums  of 
$50  and  upwards.  Our  Pens  and  Holders  have  nice  fancy 
Cases,  containing  one  dozen  each,  and  are  not  soluiu  loss 
quantities.  Sent  by  mail  or  express  pre-paid. 

Address  SALISBURY  BROS.  & CO., 

Providence,  R.  I. 


B 


AKER’S  RHEUMATIC  BALM, 

BAKER’S  FEVER  COOLER, 

BAKER'S  COUGH  MIXTURE. 

BAKER’S  CROUP  ALLEVIATOR, 
are  four  remedies  which  no  family  should  ever  bo  without. 
Price  $1  per  bottle  each, 

Also, 

BAKER’S  KIDNEY  ANDORAVEL  REMEDIES,  which 
are  invaluable.  Price  $5. 

Principal  Depot: 

. No.  154  Tenth  Street,  near  Fourth  Avenue. 

Remedies  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price. 

AIL  ARTICLES  FCR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore.  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  Fhonld  be  sent  by  HARNDEN’S  EXPRESS, 
No.  74  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


Bilious  Affections 

And  the  various  complaints  incident  to  this  season,  can 
not  find  a surer  or  safer  remedy  than  BRANDRETH’S 
PH.1.8. 

VOICE  FROM  EGYPT. 

Peace  be  unto  you,  and  length  of  days.  The  medicine 
(Brandreth's  Pills)  was  a fierce  foe  to  Azrael,  both  in  pesti- 
lence and  caravan  sickness ; the.little  orbs  were  rich  with 
the  wine  of  health ; let  the  maker  wear  this  golden  circle, 
that  he  may  know  I was  wounded  with  the  arrows  of  dis- 
ease, but  am  now  healed.  May  he  grow  in  the  sunshine, 
and,  dispensing  blessings,  be  must  blessed. 

ACIIM  ET.  II ALLILLA. 

The  above,  accompanied  by  a ring,  was  delivered  to  me 
by  a distinguished  Member  of  Congress  on  his  return  from 
Jerusalem.  B.  BRANDRETH. 

BRANDRETH'S  PILLS  are  sold  at  25  cents  per  box, 
enveloped  in  full  directions.  Purchase  none  unless  my 
PRIVATE  GOVERNMENT  STAMP  is  on  the  box.  See 
upon  it  B.  BRANDRETH  in  white  letters. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  BRANDRETH  BUILDING, 
NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  medicine. 


Caution 

The  American  Watch 
Company. 

It  having  come  to  our  knowledge  that  imitations  of  the 
American  Watch  have  been  put  upon  the  market  in  groat 
numbers,  calculated,  by  their  utter  worthlessness,  to  in- 
jure the  reputation  of  our  genuine  products— to  protect 
our  own  interests  and  the  public  from  imposition,  we  again 
publish  the  trade  marks  by  which  our  Watches  may  in- 
variably be  known. 

We  manufacture  four  styles  of  Watches: 

The  first  has  the  name 

“AMERICAN  WATCI1  CO-,  Wultham,  Mass.,”  en- 
graved on  the  inside  plate. 

Tho  second  has  the  name 

“APPLETON,  TRACY  & CO.,  Waltham,  Mass.,"  en- 
graved on  the  inside  plate. 

The  third  has  the  name 

“P.  S.  BARTLETT,  Waltham,  Mass.,"  engraved  on 
the  inside  plate. 

All  the  above  styles  have  the  name  “ American  Watch 
Co."  painted  on  tbe  dial,  and  are  warranted  in  every  re- 
spect. 

The  fourth  has  the  name 

“ WM.  ELLERY,  Boston,  Maas.’’  engraved  on  the  in- 
side plate,  and  is  not  named  on  the  dial. 

All  the  above  described  Watches  are  mode  of  various 
sizes,  and  are  sold  in  gold  or  silver  cases,  as  may  be  re- 
quired. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  accurately  describe  the  nu- 
merous imitations  to  which  we  have  alluded.  They  are 
usually  inscribed  with  names  so  nearly  approaching  our 
own  as  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  unaccustomed  buy- 
er. Some  are  represented  as  made  by  the  “ Union  Watch 
Co.,  of  Boston,  Maas.”— no  such  company  existing.  Some 
are  named  the  “Soldier's  Watch,"  to  be  sold  as  our  Fourth 
or  Wm.  Ei.lkky  grade,  usually  known  as  tub  “ Soldif.b'6 
Watch  ;"  othera  are  named  the  “ Appleton  Watch  Co. 
others  the  “ P.  S.  BabtLEY,"  instead  of  our  P.  S.  Bart- 
lett, besides  many  varieties  named  in  such  a manner  as 
to  convey  the  idea  that  they  are  the  veritable  productions 
of  the  American  Watch  Company. 

A little  attention  on  the  part  of  buyers  will  protect  them 
from  gross  imposition. 

ROBBINS  & APPLETON, 
Ageats  for  the  American  Watch  Company, 
182  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


THU  Nil. E EXPLORERS,  Captains  M’Kicnand  Gbant, 
with  likenesses,  including  their  Africans— An  Afri- 
can Beauty,  How  begot  two  wives — Tub  Science  of  Force, 
Magnetism,  Water,  Iron,  Combustion,  Origin  of  Vegeta- 
tion— What  Mind  is  made  of — The  Breath  of  Life — Won- 
dees  of  Creation — The  Microscope — Monads,  Birds,  Phys- 
iological  and  Stellar  Wonders,  in  March  No.  Phrenoloo- 
iual  Journal,  15  cts.  Fowler  & Wells,  N.  Y. 

To  Invalid  Soldiers, 

Or  others  out  of  employment — Good  wages  can  be  made 
by  all  who  engage  in  the  sale  of  the  splendid  new  book, 
entitled 

LIFE  AND  CAMPAIGNS  OF  GENERAL  GRANT. 
Bv  Julian  R.  Larke.  Nearly  500  pages  with  Engravings. 
Price  $1  50.  For  further  particulars,  apply  to  DERBY  & 
MILLER.  Publishers,  No.  3 Ann  Street,  New  York. 


Soldiers  and  Everybody ! a great  Book  for 
you ! ( iver  2000  things  worth  knowing ! Mailed  free  for 
25  cents:  Address  “ Union  Book  Association,"  Box  362, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Agents,  order  our  UNEQUALED  STRATIONERY 
PACKAGES. 


(Fob  Soldier  and  Civilian.) 

Holding  Sixteen  Pictures,  is  the  cheapest  and  best  Pocket 
Album  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

Sent  by  Mail  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
Seventy-five  cents. 

It  enn  be  filled  with  Pictures  (16)  and  sent  by  mail  to 
soldiers  in  the  army,  or  friends  anywhere  in  Uncle  Sam’s 
domains,  nt  the  very  trifling  sum  of  thirty  Cents  postage. 
All  orders  promptly  filled  by 

SAMUEL  BOWLES  & COMPANY, 

Photograph  Album  Manufacturers, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Military  and  Naval 

Coi.i.EfmoN  and  Banking  Officf.— Somf.s,  Brown  <fc 
Co.,  No.  2 Park  Place,  New  York,  adjust  and  collect  every 
variety  of  Jurt  claims  against  the  Government  or  States. 
Hand-Books  containing  laws,  lie.,  sent  by  mail,  free. 

Opera  and  Field-Glasses 

Can  see  a man  distance  of  3 to 
4 miles.  Spectacles  and  Eye- 
Glasses  with  French  flint  glass. 
Also  Microscopes  of  every  de- 
scription, from  $1  to  $50.  B. 
H.  HORN,  Optician,  212  Broad- 
way, cor.  Fulton  St.,  up  a tab’s. 
Send  for  Circular. 


NATIONAL  BATTLE  PINS. 

• McClellan,  Grant  Rose- 

cruns,  Bunks,  Meade. 
(Gilmore,  Burnside, 
Hooker,  Sigel,  and  Fos- 
ter. All  are  the  Bame 
Pattern  us  the  cut,  only 
differing  in  battle- 

Siuuds  and  dates.  Per- 
t photograph  likeness 
in  each  pin,  plated  with 
fine  gold.  By  enclosing 
One  Dollar  a sample  will 
be  sent  by  mail. 
AGENTS  WANTED  IN 
AND  OUT  THE  ARMY. 
The  undersigned  has  the 
exclusive  right  of  manu- 
facture, and  the  inventor  of  this  beautiful  keepsake  and 
record  of  gallant  acts.  Also, 

Cavalry  and  Artillery  Pins. 

The  above  cuts  repre- 
sent perfectly  the  Cav- 
alry and  Artillery  Pins 
we  have  been  getting 
up  in  Silver  Metal,  to 
answer  the  urgent  in- 
j quiries  from  day  to  day 
I from  that  important 
branch  of  the  service  so 
long  neglected  in  ap- 
propriate badges.  The 
Cavalry  and  Artillery 
Pins  are  Enameled  for 
the  Divisions  in 

bite  and  Blue, 

The  outer  rim  highly 
polished  as  Silver  can 
be  for  the  Name,  Co., 
and  Regiment.  These 
Pins  are  Silver,  and 
cost  One  Dollar  and 
Twenty- Five  Cents, 

I with  the  Name,  Co., 
[and  Regiment  engrav- 
ed upon  them,  or  One 
Dollar  without  eugravr 
ing.  If  any  engraving 
is  desired  beyond  the 
Name,  “Co."  and  Reg- 
iment, Three  Cents  per 
Letter  or  Figure  will  bo 

sharged. 

AGENTS  will  be  furnished  at  $6  per  dozen  without  en- 
graving, and  $9  per  dozen  with  the  amount  above  men- 
tioned. The  Emblems  are  raised,  and  the  Pin  about  the 
thickness  of  a two  shilling  piece. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVY 

monitor  Pins. 

The  cut  is  a correct 
copy  of  the  M .nitor 
— iATA  P*n*  got  up  in  Silver 
fea  ..  sV'X  Metal.  The  name  oi 
;iie  Monitor  and  pnr- 
1|  cliaser  of  Pin  will  be 
■ngraved  upon  the 
same,  and  furnished  for 
$t  bO  each.  The  Pins 
are  very  beautiful,  and 
got  up  expressly  by  de- 
sire of  many  officers  of 
the  Navy.  Name  Has 
'got  up  in  Solid  Gold. 
Agents  wanted,  and  supplied  at  $7  per  dozen,  without 
engraving,  aud  $10  per  dozen,  engraved  as  above. 

Every  Monitor  in  the  Navy  represented. 

LOUIS  PHILIP  & CO.,  609  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Accord  cons  from  $3  OO  to  $25.  Flutes 

FROM  75  UF.NTB  TO  $100.  FlFSS  FROM  50  CENTS  TO 
$25  OO.  Banjos  from  $2  OO  T”  $20  OO.  Demis 
FROM  $5  OO  TO  $12  00.  I’KIZK  DRUMS  $15  TO  $20. 
On  receipt  of  the  money  will  forward  any  instrument  bv 
Express.  WM.  A.  POND  & CO.,  No.  547  Broadway,  N. Y. 

CHURCH  VIEWS.  - Card  Photographs 

of  150  Principal  Churches  of  New  York  aud  Brooklyn ; 
also  75  Splendid  Views  of  Central  Park.  Price  25c.  each, 
5 for  $1,  or  $2  per  doz.  Views.  Sent  by  mail  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  price.  Send  stamps  for  catalogue. 
W.  O.  WEMYSS,  575  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


ARMY  BADGES, 

Watches,  Gold  Pens  and  Cases.  Jewelry  of  all  kinds  at 
reduced  rates.  Send  for  a Circular. 

R.  KEITH,  20S  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Engraved  with  Initial  Letter,  Old  English,  Ac.  Com- 
plete sets  $1  50,  free  by  mail.  Trade  supplied. 

JOHN  F.  PHELPS  & CO.,  493  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES?— My  Ouguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1 — 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  auy.  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


frrjF.  A MONTH!  I want  to  hire  Agents  in  every 
sp  $ *J  county  at  $75  a month,  expenses  paid,  to  sell 
my  new  cheap  Family  Sewing  Machines.  Address 

S.  MADISON,  Alfred,  Maine. 


. To  Compositors.  — Wanted,  three  strictly  first- 
class  Compositors,  used  to  Hook-work.  * Apply  to  Mr. 
Marsh,  Foreman  of  Harper  & Brothers’  Composing 
Room,  N.  Y. 


IN  those  cases  of  scanty,  retarded  growth,  where  tho 
person  is  over  18,  by  its  remarkable  nourishing  and 
stimulating  power,  the  Tennessee  Swamp  Shrub  Balsam 
has  been  found  infallible,  in  exciting  the  Beard,  Mous- 
tache, &c.,  to  an  exceedingly  fine  and  vigorous  growth. 
The  history  of  this  Balsam',  with  a small  sample  box,  will 
be  sent  sealed,  on  receipt  of  ret  urn  postage. 

JOHN  RAWLINS,  815  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Union  Playing1  C?ards. 

Colonel  for  King,  Goddess  of  Liberty  for  Queen,  and  Major 
for  Jack.  52  enameled  cards  to  the  pack.  Eagles,  Shield--, 
Stars,  and  Flags  ure  the  suits,  and  you  can  play  all  the  usual 
games.  Two  packs,  in  cases,  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  $1. 
The  usual  discount  to  the  trade.  S-.  nd  for  a Circular.  Ad- 
dress AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY, 

;If  18&  William  Street,  N.  Y. 
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J.  H.  Winslow  & Co., 

100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  &.C.,  &.C. 

Worth  $500,000. 

To  b©  sold  for  One  Dollar  each 
without  regard  to  value,  and 
not  to  be  paid  for  till  you 
know  what  you  are  to  get. 

gPLEHBm  LIST!! 

Of  Articles  to  be  sold  for  One 
Dollar  each. 


100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches ; . $100  00  each. 

100  Gold  Watches 60  00  each. 

200  Ladies'  Gold  W atches 85  00  each . 

000  Ladies'  and  Gent's  Silver  Watches  . . 15  00  each. 

8000  Vest  and  Neck  Chains 5 00  t o 10  00  each. 

S000  Gold  Band  Bracelets 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  “ “ “ SOOto  5 00  each. 

8000  Cameo  Brooches 4 00  to  0 00  each. 

8000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

8000  Lava  and  Florentine  Brooches. . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

8000  Coral,  Opal,  and  Em.  Brooches  . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

8000  Cameo  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Ear  Drops  .....  4 00  to  6 00  each. 

8000  Lava  and  Florentine  Ear  Drops.  4 00  to  6 00  each. 

8000  Coral,  Em.,  and  Opal  Ear  Drops  4 00  to  8 00  each. 

6100  Gent's  Breast  Pina 2 50  to  8 00  each. 

3000  Watch  Keys 2 00  to  0 00  each. 

6000  Fob  and  Ribbon  Slides 2 00  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Sets  of  Bosom  Studs 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Sleeve  Buttons 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Plain  Rings 2 50to  500 each. 

6000  Stone  Set  Rings 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Lockets 2 50  to  10  00  each. 

6000  Sets  Ladies'  Jewelry 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

10000  Gold  Pens,  Silver  M'ted  Holders  4 00  to  5 00  each. 
10000  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension 

Cases  and  Pencils 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

All  of  the  above  list  of  Goods  will  be  sold  for  one  dollar 
each.  Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  wliat 
each  one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed  up, 
and  mixed;  and  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  re- 
gard to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair 
chance.  On  receipt  of  the  Certificate,  you  will  sea  wliat 
you  can  have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  one 
dollar  and  take  the  article  or  not. 

In  all  transactions  by  mail,  we  shall 
charge  for  forwarding  the  Certificates, 
paying  postage,  and  doing  the  busi- 
ness, 25  cents  each,  which  must  be  in- 
closed when  the  Certificate  is  sent  for. 
Five  Certificates  will  be  sent  for  §1 ; 
eleven  for  $2  ; thirty  for  §5 ; sixty-five 
for  $10 ; and  a hundred  for  $15. 

Agents.— Those  acting  as  Agents  will  be  allowed  ten 
cents  on  every  Certificate  ordered  by  them,  provided  their 
remittance  amounts  to  one  dollar.  Agents  will  collect  S5 
cents  for  every  Certificate,  and  remit  15  cents  to  us,  either 
in  cash  or  postage  stamps.  Great  caution  should  be  used 
by  our  correspondents  in  regard  to  giving  their  correct  ad- 
dress, Town,  County,  and  State.  Address 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


IveteranI 


Veteran  Soldiers. 

We  are  now  prepared 
. to  furnish  all  kinds  of 
S Veteran  Pius  for  all  the 
jo  Regiments  and  Corps  now 
j _ in  the  field,  at  $1 60  each. 
'2  Also  all  the  various  Army 
§:  Badges  worn  by  the  dif- 
j ferent  Annies,  by  the  sin- 
* gle  one,  100,  or  1000. 

^ Sent  to  any  part  of  the 
a country  by  mail.  Sand 
for  a circular.  Address 
DROWN E & MOORE, 
Manufacturing  Jewelers, 
208  Broadway,  New  York. 


“ The  Human  Face  Divine.”  . 

A new  system  of  Physiognomy.  Eyes,  Kars,  Nose,  Lips, 
Mouth,  Head,  Hair,  Hands,  Feet,  Skin,  Complexion,  with 
*11  ‘Signs  of  Character,  aud  How  to  Head  Them,"  In 
, PllUESOLOGlOAT.  JOURNAL  AND  LtPI  ILLUSTRATED  for 
New  vol.  $1  50  a year.  Address  Fowler  & Wells, 
New  York. 


Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  33x51.  Price  #3500.  • , 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROlfHlERfiJ  329  fearl  St.,‘N.  Y. 


The  Army  Lantern. 

The  Convex  Reflector  Lantern, 

(Patented  April,  1S63,) 

For  burning  Coal  Oil  or  Kerosene  without  Chimney. 
Gives  a purr  white  light  without  Chimney. 

Stands  quick  motions  in  any  direction. 

Flame  is  regulated  from  the  outside. 

Is  very  substantially  made,  asd  convenient  in 
FORM  AND  SIZE. 

Sample  sent  on  receipt  of  $1. 

ARCHER  & PANCOAST,  Manufacturers  of  Gas  Fix- 
tures, Coal  Oil  Lamps,  Chandeliers,  &c.,  9, 11  and  13  Mer- 
cer Street,  New  York. 

N.  B.  Liberal  discount  to  Dealers  and  Sutlers.  Circu- 
lars with  particulars  sent  free. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

a little  of  everything  relating  to  the  human  system, 
diet,  air,  marriage,  etc.,  etc.,  read  revised,  and  , nlarued 
edition  "f 

MEDICAL  COMMON  SENSE. 

Among  the  many  subject*  treated  in  this  work  are  the 
following:  Consnmption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh. 
Scrofula,  Rheumatism,  Dyspepsia,  Piles,  Liver,  and  Phi- 
losophy of  Digestion,  Constipation,  Affections  of  the  .Urin- 
ary Organs,  Barrenness,  Rupture,  Salt  Rheum,  Cancer, 
Paralysis,  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  Neuralgia,  How  to  Re- 
cover the  Sight  and  throw  aside  Spectacles,  Marriage,  the 
Curious  Marriage  Customs  of  the  World,  Philosophy  of 
Elopements,  a Chapter  for  the  Married,  and  a thousand 
things  of  value  to  married  and  Bingle  never  written  before, 
making,  altogether,  a curious  book  for  curious  people,  and 
a good  book  for  every  one.  400  pages;  100  illustrations. 
By  E.  B.  FOOTE,  M.D.,  No.  1,130  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Con- 
tents  tables  sent  free  by  mall  to  all  applicants,  or  the  book 
forwarded  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  $1  60.  Ad- 
dress 8.  TOUSEY,  No.  121  NassatwStreet,  New  York. 

NEW 

ARMY  WATCHES. 

THE  GREAT  NEW  ARMY 
WATCH,  expressly  for  SOLDIERS, 
in  very  heavv  solid  silver  hunting 
- 1 _ cases,  fine  ENGLISH  LEVER  Move-  ^ 1 
*1  I O ment,  full  ruby  jeweled,  handsome  I 
Nr  A ^ white  dial  and  steel  cut  hands.  En- 
gine  turned,  engraved,  or  plain  cases, 
warranted  a perfect  time-keeper  for 

^ GOLD  COMPOSITE,  same  as  above.  ^ 

Jjk  exact  imitation  of  the  English  Army  | £) 

FINE  DOUBLE  BOTTOM  silver  r 

$25  $25 

bled.  Chronometer  Balance.  $25. 


bled.  Chronometer  Balance,  $25. 
OFFICER'S  WATCH.  GENUINE 


i $35 


(JOK  AMERICAN  LEVER  WATCH 
tjpDU  oz.  sterling  silver  cases,  full  jewel 

gold  joints, and  double  bottom  cases, $35 
AMERICAN  LEVER,  same  as  above  (blK 
ijpTu  with  Chronometer  Balance , 45. 

$11  , Silver  Hunting  Watch,  fine  move-  ^ j[  J 

Ladies  very  small  hunting  Gold 
(2»  1 ft  Composite  Watch,  beautifully  engrav-  Al  A 
yId  ed,  magic  spring,  sunk  seconds.  Can  "l'' 
scarcely  be  detected  from  gold,  $10. 

„ _ _ Splendid  IS  carat  heavy  Gold  „ __ 
SoO  American  Watoii,  in  40  j.ennywdght  Igy 
cases,  $85. 

Same  as 
Balance,  $92. 

...  Gold  Hunting  English  Lever 
$38  Wat,  u'  r,  i,y  Jkwelkp,  Screw  Balance  $3$ 
w M.  J.  Tobias,  $3S.  w 

Constantly  on  hand  Watches  of  every  description. 

We  will  send  any  of  the  above  Watches,  on  receipt  of 
price,  free  of  expense,  to  any  address.  Registered  letters 
come  at  our  risk  if  properly  sealed.  All  Watches  regis- 
tered 20  cts.  extra.  Great  inducements  to  Agents. 
Send  for  our  Circular. 

Parties  ordering  will  give  their  address  plain  All  or- 
ders promptly  and  carefully  filled. 

GEORGE  A.  ELY  & CO.,  Importers,  203  Broadway, 
N.  Y. 

Cavalry  Badges 

Annexed  D a fac-simile 
design  of  our  newest  style 
Cavalry  Badge.  Sent  free 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
price,  with  Name,  Co.,  and 
Regiment  handsomely  en- 
graved thereon. 

Solid  Silver $3  00 

Solid  Silver,  letters 

in  gold  relief 8 60 

Solid  gold 8 00 

Solid  gold  enameled . 9 00 

Also  new  style  Artillery 
Badge,  and  every  style  Co. 
Fin  and  Corps  Badge  worn 
by  the  Army.  Send  for  our 
illustrated  Catalogue.  Ad- 
dress C.  L.  BALCH  & CO., 
208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

New  Catalogue  of  Jewelry 

Seat  free.  Address 

THOS.  CAFFERTY  & CO., 

Providence,  R.  I. 

A MONTH!  I want  Agents  at  $00  a month, 
•j5UVa  expenses  paid,  to  sell  my  Everlasting  Pencils, 
Oriental  Burners,  and  13  other  articles.  16  circulars 
sent  free.  Address  JOHN  F.  LORD,  Blddeford,  Maine. 

CONJUGAL  RESEMBLANCES,  where  Love  begins  and 
ends— Woman's  Wages— Matrimony  in  thfc  way— 
Money— Its  nature,  use  aud  abuse — Ethnology,  Skulls 
and  national  character  of  the  English,  Scotch,  German, 
French,  Sclavon,  Finnish,  Circassian,  etc— The  Colored 
Chaplain— Rev.  H.  M.  Turner— His  likeness, and  a sketch 
of  character— in  the  March  No.  Phrenological  Journal, 
15  cents,  or  $1  60  a year.  Fowler  & Wells,  308  Broad- 
way, N.  Y. 

Gold!  Gold!!  Gold!!! 

30,000  Watches,  Chains,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Worth  $150,000. 

To  be  sold  for  Oue  Dollar  each,  without  regard  to  value, 
and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you  are  to 
get.  Send  20  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  of  articles  and  particulars. 
Also  terms  to  Agents,  which  we  waut  in  every  Regiment 
and  Town  in  the  country. 

Six  Certificates  can  be  ordered  for  $1,  thirteen  for  $2, 
thirty -five  for  $5,  tyid  one  hundred  for  $12. 

Address  C.  F.  SHULTS, 

285  River  Street,  Troy.  N.  Y. 

Just  what  every  Family  wants. 
Savage  At  Co.'s  No  Chimney  Burner 
for  Hand  Lamps  and  Lanterns,  burns 
Kerosene  Oil  with  a brilliant  light 
without  chimney,  smoke,  or  odor. 
Saves  25  per  cent  Office  202  Fulton 
St,  N.  Y.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for 
circular.  Sample  sent  free  for  50  cm. 
American  Institute  awarded  1st  Pre- 
mium and  Medal,  1863. 


WATCHES 


THE  ARMY. 


Superbly  finished  watch- 
es, the  beauty  of  which  is 
only  equaled  bv  their  cheap- 
ness.— N.  Weekly,  July 
23d. 

Particularly  valuable  for 
officers  in  the  army,  and 

travelers Frank  Leslie's, 

Feb.  21. 

Prettiest,  best  and  cheap- 
est t hne-piece-  ever  offered. 
— JY.  F.  /■  lust  rated  Fern, 
Jan.  10. 


Magic  Time  Observers, 

The  Perfection  of  Mechanism! 
Being  a Hunting,  or  Open  Pace,  or  Lady’s 
or  Gentlemans  Watch  combined,  with 
Patent  Self-winding'  Improvement. 

A most  pleasing  novelty.  One  of  the  prettiest,  most 
convenient,  and  decidedly  the  best  and  eheapest  timepiece 
for  general  and  reliable  use  ever  offered.  It  has  within  It 
and  connected  with  its  inachiuery  its  own  winding  at- 
tachment, rendering  a key  entirely  unnecessary.  The 
cases  of  this  Watch  are  composed  of  two  metals,  the  out- 
er one  being  fine  10  carat  gold.  It  lias  the  improved  ruby 
action  lever  movement,  and  is  warranted  an  accurate  time- 
piece. Price,  superbly  engraved,  per  case  of  half  dozen, 
$204.  Sample  watches  in  neat  morocco  boxes,  $36.  If 
sent  by  mail,  the  postage  is  30  cents ; registering, .20  cents. 

Silver  Watches! 

First-Class  Hunting  Time-Pieces. 

for  accuracy  of  movement,  beauty  of  material, 

AND,  ABOVE  ALL,  CHEAPNESS  IN  PRICE,  THESE 
WATCHES  MUST  INSURE 

UNIVERSAL  APPROBATION! 

An  imitation  so  faultless  that  it  can  hardly  be  detected 
by  the  most  experienced  Judges.  The  material  being  of 
two  metals,  the  outer  one  first  quality  Silver  and  the  in- 
ner one  German  Silver,  it  can  not  be  recognized  by  cut- 
ting or  heavy  eugraviug,  making  it  not  only  in  appear- 
ance, but  in  durability,  the  best  resemblance  of  Solid 
Sterling  Silver existence. 

The  sale  of  these,  watches  in  the  army  is  a source  of 
enormous  profit,  retailing,  as  they  very  readily  do,  at  $25 
and  upward.  Many  hundred  dollars  "can  be  made  iu  a 
single  pay-day  by  any  one  of  ordinary  business  tact  1 

At  Wholesale  only!  In  heavy  hunting  cases,  beau- 
tifully engraved,  white  enamel  dial , and  fancy  cut  hands, 
in  good  running  order,  by  the  half  dozen,  $72  ; postage, 
$2  3S;  registering,  20  cts.  Sold  only  by  the  case.  Can 
be  safely  sent  by  mail. 

BS"  TERMS  CASH,  invariably  in  advance.  No 
agents  employed  ; buyers  must  deal  directly  with  us.  If 
money  is  sent  us  by  express  or  mail  in  a registered  letter, 
it  is  at  our  risk ! Orders  will  meet  the  most  prompt  and 
faithful  attention. 

HUBBARD  BEOS.,  Sole  Importers. 

Broadway,  cor.  Courtlandt  St.,  Few  York. 


PATENT  POCKET— For  Ladies  and  Gents.— 
Can  not  be  picked  or  cut.  Price  $1  26.  I-arge  size  for 
use  of  Paymasters,  Sutlers,  Collectors,  &c.,  &c.,  $1  50. 
Sent  by  mail  (10  cts.  extra  for  postage). 

W.  C.  WEMYSS,  670  Broadway,  New  York. 


POLLAK  & SON. 

Meerschaum  Manufacturers,  357 
Broome  St.,  near  Bowery,  N.  Y., 
sell  wholesale  and  retail.  Will  send, 
free  of  charge,  a genuine  Pipe  for  0 
Dollars.  Pipes  cut  to  order  and  re- 


RISTADORO’S 

HK\R  X>>(  V. 


FURNITURE. 


\ \ I I / / 
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All  interested,  in  Shorthand  should  send  for  the  PHO- 
NOGRAPHIC VISITOR,  No.  1 contains  a complete  Cat- 
logue  of  Phonographic  Books.  No.  2 explains  the  Phono- 
graphic Alphabet.  No.  3 contains  the  Outline,  explaining 
all  the  more  general  principles  of  the  Art  Single  No.  f 
cents.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  17  cents. 

Address  A.  J.  GRAHAM,  No.  491  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

THE  COLOR  OF  YOUR  EYES.  Language  of  Blue 
Eyes,  Black  Eyes,,Brown  Eyes,  llazle  Eyes,  Gray 
Eyes,  Green  Eyes,  Children's  Eyes,  and  the  Eyes  of  Cele- 
brated Persons— Poetry  of  the  Eyes— 

The  bright  black  Eye,  the  melting  blue, 

1 can  not  choose  between  the  two; 

But  that  is  dearest  all  the  while, 

Which  wears  for  us  the  sweetest  smile,  , 
and  much  more  on  the  same  subject,  In  the  Phrenolog- 
ical Journal  for  March,  now  ready,  only  15  cents,  or 
$1  50  a year.  Address  Fowler  & Wells,  308  Broadway. 


Portable  Printing  Offices. 


For  the  Army  and  Navy 
Hospitals,  Merchants, 

Druggists,  and  all  who 
wish  to  print  neatly, 
cheaply,  and  expeditious- 
ly. Circular  sent  free. 

Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c., 
six  cents.  Adams  Press 
Co.,  31  Park  Row,  N'.  Y., 
and  35  Lincoln  St.,  Boston. 

Excelsior  Music  Book-  f«>'  Violin,  Flute,  Fife,  or 
Cornet.  I love  that  dear  old  Flag  the  best,  piano.  Whan 
the  boys  come  home.  Your  fortune  is  too  small  for  me. 
My  love  is  on  the  battle-field,  each  25c.  Violin  Strings 
25c.  mailed.  Musical  Instruments  illustrated  price  list 
sent  on  receipt  of  pest,  stamp.  F.  Blume,  208  Bowery,  N.Y. 


N' 


OW  READY— COMPLETE. 


GROSSBEAK  MANSION: 

A MYSTERY  OF  NEW -YORK. 
by'  >TKr>  BUNTLINE. 
ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  DARLEY. 

PRICE  twenty-five  cents. 

Mailed  free  of  postage  on  receipt  of  price. 

FREDERIC  A.  BRADY,  Publisher. 

No.  24  Ann  Street,  New  York. 


UNIVERSI 


OF  MICHIGAN 


Two  Dollars  made  from  twenty  cts.,  call  and  ex- 
amine, or  ten  tempi's  free  by  mail  for  20c.  Retail  for  $2, 
by  lb  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 

ijhjn 


Solid  Silver,  $1  SO. 

HSAD-QUfiRTiSRS 

For  Veteran,  Cavalry,  Army  Corps, 
Company,  and  Division  Fins 
of  every  Description. 

B.  T.  HAYWARD, 

208  Brc„dovay,  New  York. 

This  New  Battle  Pin  will  b - sent,  with  a likeness  of  any 
officer  in  tile  army,  for  $1.  I have  also  a New  and  Beau- 
tiful Artillery  aud  Battery  Pin,  and  Engineer's  and  Pon- 
tonier's  Pin.  Also  Solid  Silver  Shield,  or  either  Army 
Corps,  Division,  or  Co.  Pin,  with  your  Nam  -,  Regiment, 
and  Company  handsomely  engraved  uponffit,  for  $1. 

B.  T.  HAYWARD, 

Manufacturing  Jeweler,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Ballard  Patent 
Breech  Loading-  Rifles  and 
Carbines, 

Carrying  the  copper  water-proof  cartridge, 
and  also  using  ordinary  loose  ammunitiion. 
This  arm  is  now  admitted  by  all  competitors  to  lie  superior 
to  any  other  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Its  simple  con- 
struction and  perfect  workmanship  are  a sure  guarantee 
against  get  ting  out  of  order.  The  great  advantage  of  load- 
ing with  either  fixed  or  loose  ammunition  alone  makes  it 
superior  to  all  others.  These  arms  are  made  for  both 
sporting  and  military  purposes,  aud  have  been  adopted 
both  by  the  General  Government  and  a number  of  States. 
We  have  the  highest  testimonials  of  their  efficiency  and 
durability. 

We  also  offer  to  the  Public  our  new  Cartridge  and  loose 
ammunition  loading  revolver.  This  arm  has  no  equal  as 
a belt  or  pocket  weapon.  No  one  wisliing  a first-class  arm 
should  be  without  one. 

For  further  particulars  send  for  descriptive  circular. 

P.  S.  Do  not  forget  that  both  Rifles  and  Pistols  may  be 
used  with  either  copper  cartridge  or  loose  ammunition. 

M ERWIN  & BRAY,  Sole  Agents, 

262  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

RHEUMATISM. 

Use  the  Electro-Metallic  Insoles,  Belts,  and  Arm- 
lets.  They  are  an  infallible  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Cold  Feet,  Ac.  Mettam  & Co.,  No.  429  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
pair ; Belts,  $8 ; A;  “ 

0 cents  additional. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

For  March,  1864. 

Contents  : 

SCENES  IN  THE  WAR  OF  1812.— Vin.  WASH- 
INGTON AND  BALTIMORE. 

Illustrations.  — Ruins  of  the  President’s  House, 

1814.— W.  H.  Winder The  Capitol  in  1314.—  Old  Mill 

near  Bladensburg  in  1S61 — The  Bridge  at  Bladensbui-g  In 
1861. — Barney’s  Spring. — Rodgers's  Bastion,  Baltimore.— 
Methodist  Meeting- House.  — General  Strieker.  — Place 
where  Ross  fell.— The  Battle-Ground  the  Day  after  the 
Battle.— Fort  M ‘Henry  in  1S61 — Battle-Flag  of  the  Twen- 
ty-Seventh Regiment Battle  Monument,  Baltimore — 

Armistead's  Monument. 

ALAS1 

THE  NORWICH  ARMORIES. 

Illustrations.— The  Armory  Buildings — The  Roll- 
ing Mill. — The  Barrel-Room — Polishing  the  Bayonet.— 
The  Proving-Room. — The  Bayonet  Room — Grinding  the 
Bayonet. — The  Drop,  or  Swaging  Machine. — Testing  the 
Bayonet.  — The  Trip-Hammer.  — The  Assembling  Room. 
— The  Inspecting  Room — The  Brecch-Loading  Rifle,  Open 
and  Shut— Musket  and  Bayonet — The  Lock,  Stock,  and 
Forgo  Department. 

JOHN  HEATHBURN’S  TITLE.  ( Concluded .) 

THE  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  AI.LTNGTON. 

Chapter  XI.IX.  Preparations  for  going. 

Chapter  L.  Mrs.  Dale  is  Thankful  for  a Good  Thing. 

Chapter  LI.  John  Eames  does  Things  which  he 
ought  not  to  have  done. 

~ Illustrations.— Packing  up.— “Bell,  here's  the  Ink- 
stand." 

MENTAL  HEALTH. 

RALPH  FARNHAM’S  ROMANCE. 

WOMAN  IN  COMEDY. 

THE  STOMACH  AND  CIVILIZATION. 

NETTY’S  TOUCHSTONE. 

MRS.  BRADDOK’S  HOME. 

IN  MEMOKIAM:  W.  M.  THACKERAY.  (With  Pm- 
trait.) 

HISTORICAL  CONTRAST. 

BRACKEN  HOLLOW. 

Illustrations. — in  the  Glen.— At  the  Foot  of  the 
Stairs. 

ltY  THE  SEA  SHORE. 

WITH  A FLAG  OF  TRUCE. 

KITTY  DAYTON. 

PART  OF  THE  PRICE. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

EDITOR'S  EASY  CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 

Illustrations.  — In  the  Lecture  Room — Juvenile 
Tableaux  Vivants. — In  the  Nursery  above. — In  the  Study 
below. 

FASHIONS  FOR  MARCH. 

Illustrations.— Home  Dres3  and  Child's  Pardessus. 
— Dinner  Toilet. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 00 

An  Extra  Copy , gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers, at  ;2  50  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $25  00. 

Harper’s  Mag;  zine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $5  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publisher*. 


Circulation  over  100,000. 

HARPER’S^ WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  Four  Months $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 3 00 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 5 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  event  Club 
of  TrN  subscribers,  at  $2  60  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $25, 
Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Terms  to  Advertisers — Seven'y-five  Cents  per  line 
for  Inside,  and  One  Dollar  per  line  for  outside  Adver- 
tisements each  insertion. 

Vols.  I..  H.,  III.,  IV.,  V . VI.  and  VTT.  for  the  Years 
1857,  1853,  1859.  1S60.  1 .11,  1362,  and  1868  of  “HAR- 
PER'S WEEKLY,"  hand.-  jniely  bound  in  Cloth  extra, 
Price  Jo 00 awfywnmy  pccuamota. 

/ERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Wards  Shirts 

SENT  EVERYWHERE 
by  MAI  Lor  EXPRESS 


SteelCollars 


STAMMERING 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[Matsch  5,  1864. 


And  $15  Per  Day  made  Easy. 

By  selling  the  Great  “ original  and  only  genuine:' 
Rickards'  Prize  and  Stationery  Packages,  each  of 
which  contains  “ wore  real  valuable  article s"  than  any 
half-dozen  other  packages  ever  sold.  Each  Package  con- 
tains Pine  Writing  Mat.  rials,  Engravings,  Fashion  Plates, 
Fancy  Articles,  Yankee  Notions,  Games,  Recipes,  Many 
Ways  to  Get  Rich,  Rich  Presents  of  Fine  Jewelry,  &c. 
The  whole  worth  several  dollars  if  bought  separate.  Price 
only  25c.  Wholesale  rates  to  Agents  low.  Profits  large. 
Sale*  immense.  Every  soldier  and  every  family  wants 
them.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town  and  camp.  $15  per 
day  guaranteed,  ami  a splendid  Gold  or  Silver  Hunting- 
case  Watch,  genuine  English  movements,  perfect  time- 
kee|>er,  presented  free  to  each  Agent.  Beware  of  im- 
itations. Send  for  our  great  new  Circulars  for  1864,  con- 
taining “ extra  premium  inducements,  free." 

S.  C.  RICKARDS  & CO.,  102  Nassau  St  , N.  Y. 
Original,  Largest,  and  Oldest  Prize  Package  House  in  the 
World. 


Trade  Mark,  P.  S.  Bartlett,  Full 
Jeweled,  WARRANTED,  in  4 oz. 
coin  silver  hunting  case,  gold  joints, 
fancy  push  pin,  for  $47. 

Also  every  variety  of  good  Watches  at  equally  low  rates. 
All  orders  from  the  Army  must  be  pre-paid,  as  the  Ex- 
press Companies  will  not  take  bills  for  collection  on  soldiers. 

J.  L.  FERGUSON,  Importer  of  Watches. 

208  Broadway  New  York. 


ARMY 

WATCH. 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Platf.d  Watcii,  Double 
Case,  Lever  Cap,  small  size,  enameled  dial,  cut  hands, 
“ English  Movements and  correct  time-keeper,  sent  free 
by  mail  in  neat  case,  only  $7. 

A Solid  Silver  Watch,  same  as  above,  only  $7.  Spe- 
cially adapted  to  the  Army. 

$15  European  Timekeeper.  $15 

A Superb  k Extra  Double  Gold  Plated"  engraved  Hunt- 
ing Case  Watch,  Magic  Spring,  “ Genuine  English  Jew- 
eled Movements,"  Independent  Action,  Self  Balance,  a 
perfect  timekeeper,  “ warranted  one  year."  Will  stand 
Acid,  and  is  an 

Exact  Imitation  of  $100  Watch, 
Used  b y the  "British  Army  Officers. 

Sent  free  by  mail;  in  elegant  Morocco  Case,  for  only  $15. 

Tiie  Celebrated  English  Court  Watch,  for  ladies. 
“ Rich  escutcheon  desigus,”  ruby  movements,  extra  heavy 
gold  plate,  in  Sterling  Silver  Hunting  Case.  “ Will 
stand  all  tests,"  Exact  timekeeper,  a perfect  “ Ilijou  Ar- 
ticle. Sent  free  by  mail,  in  richly  embossed  Turkey  Mo- 
rocco Case,  for  only  $18. 

English  Sterling  Silver  Lever  Watches,  engraved 
Hunting  Case,  jeweled  movements,  $18. 

Real  English  Duplex  Gold  Watches.  Fine  article, 
from  $45  to  $100. 

Good  Watches,  for  Army  use,  of  all  descriptions.  We 
are  sole  importers  of  the  above  styles  of  Watches.  Cata- 
logue of  trade  prices  mailed  free. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  of  Feb.  20  says 
of  the  “ European  Timekeeper,"  “It  is  an  imitation  of  the 
celebrated  timekeeper  so  much  in  use  among  the  British 
army  officers,  and  is  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  our 
soldiers  in  the  field."  Illustrated  News  says,  “Correct 
timepieces  : equal  in  appearance  to  $100  watches.  ” 

Address  l HAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  Importers,  3S  & 40 
Ann  Street,  New  York. 


AMERICAN 


COLLAR 


The  only  enameled  “Turn-over"  Collar  made  in  met- 
als. Send  $1  for  a “ Turn-over"  or  75  cents  for  a “Chok- 
er," to  Box  5173  , and  receive  it  by  return  mail.  Ameri- 
can enameled  Metallic  Collar  Co.,  94  Pine  S*t.,  N.  Y. 


•GOLD  PENS  AND  CASES 

Retailed  at  wholesale  prices.  14  kt  Gold  Pen,  Solid 
Silver  Case,  $1  50,  warranted  for  one  year,  guarantee  ac- 
companying each  Pen.  Send  for  a circular.  Pena  rc- 
pointed  on  receipt  of  35  cenis. 

15.  S.  JOHNSON,  15  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


HOYT’S  HIAWATHA 

Hair  Restorative. 

The  standard  preparation  for  the  hair.  Warranted  in 
all  cases  to  restore  faded  and  gray  hair  and  whiskers  lo 
their  ORIGINAL  color.  It  restores  the  natural  shading 
of  one  hair  with  another,  and  thus  gives  a life  appearance 
instead  of  the  dflll  dead  black  of  dyes,  so  that  the  most 
critical  observer  can  not  detect  its  use.  It  does  not  re- 
quire previous  soaping  and  washing,  and  hours  for  its  ap- 
plication, nor  does  it  stain  the  skin ; but  is  ns  readily  ap- 
plied and  easily  wiped  from  the  skin  as  any  hair-dressing. 
It  does  not  claim  to  make  the  hair  come  in  when  it  has 
once  fallen  out;  nothing  will  do  that,  whatever  may  be 
advertised  to  the  contrary;  but  it  will  prevent  it  from 
falling  out,  make  it  soft  and  silky,  and  cleanse  it  and  tie 
scalp  from  ail  impurities  and  humors,  and  entirely  over- 
come the  bad  effects  of  previous  use  of  preparations  con- 
taining sulphur,  sugar  of  lead,  &c. 

HOYT’S  IMPERIAL 

COLORING  CREAM. 

An  appropriate  accompaniment  to  the  Hiawatha;  oils 
and  colors  the  hair  at  the  same  time,  nnd  charges  light 
and  red  hair  to  a beautiful  brown  or  Mack.  Sold  ev,  rv- 
where.  JOSEPH  HOYT  & CO.,  10  Universit y Place,  N.  Y. 

N.  B See  Business  Notice  in  the  Evening  Post. 


WAKING  UP  A HORNET  S NEST. 

‘I  say,  Johnny  Blll,  I don’t  like  dem  zings  zat  Gid.  Yells  have 
stir  up.  I tink  I vill  go  avay!” 


Little  Louis  Nap. 


A Beautiful  Complexion,  free  from  Tan 

Pimples  and  Freckles,  may  easily  be  procured  by  using 
the  "BALM  OF  THOUSAND  FLOWERS."  For  shav- 
ing it  is  unsurpassed.  It  is  composed  of  palm  oil,  honey, 
nnd  other  valuable  articles,  highly  perfumed  by  Its  own  in- 
gredients, and  when  used  for  washing,  night  and  morning, 
renders  the  skin  soft  and  white,  and  free  from  blemish. 
Prico  50  cents. 

The  Trade  supplied  by  HOWARD,  SANGER  & CO., 
105  nnd  107  Chambers  Street,  N.  Y.,  and  for  sale  by  all 
Druggists. 


Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government  Securities, 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FIVE-TWENTY  LOAN, 

No.  38  Wall  Street,' New  York. 


Charlotte  Temple,  the  most  affecting  talc  ever 
written.  Also,  The  Death  Face,  a Tale  of  the  Minnesota 
Massacre.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  Ten  Cents 
each.  GEORGE  MUNRO  & CO.,  137  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


A Household  Word.  - Buy  your  Housekeeping 
Articles  at  BASSUOIUJ'S, Cooper  Institute,  New  York. 


Putnam  Clothes-Wringer. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MESSRS.  JNO.  W.  WHEELER,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  John  C.  Lefferts,  of  New  York. 
Putnam  Mfg.  Co.  : 

Gentlemen  : I know  from  practical  experience  that  iron 
well  galvaizned  with  zinc  will  not  oxidize  and  rust  one 
particle.  I can  safely  say,  after  several,  years  experience 
in  the  manufacture  of  chain,  for  chain-pump  and  water- 
drawers,  in  which  I have  tested  the  affinity  of  iron  and 
zinc,  that,  if  the  process  is  conducted  properly,  it  is  a per- 
fact  weld  of  the  two. 

Nearly  one  year  ago  my  family  commenced  using  one 
of  your  Wringers.  It  now  performs  all  of  its  functions  as 
well  as  it  did  the  first  time  it  was  used,  and  has  become  an 
indispensable  article  with  us.  I have  closely  observed  sev- 
eral other  kinds  of  clothea-wringers,  the  modus  operandi 
being  different,  trying  to  produce  the  same  results  as  the 
Putnam  Wringer,  but  in  my  judgment  they  have  failed. 
The  Putnam  Wringer  is  as  near  perfect  os  possible,  and  I 
can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  be  the  best  in  use. 

Respectfully  yours,  JOHN  W.  WHEELER. 
Many  years’  experience  in  the  galvanizing  business  en- 
ables me  to  indorse  the  above  statement  iu  all  particulars. 
JOHN  C.  LEFFERTS,  No.  100  Beekman  Street. 
New  York,  January,  1964. 

Patented  in  tiie  United  Stales,  England,  Canada,  and 
Australia.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town.  • 

No.  2,  $5  50:  No.  l.$5  00:  No.  A.  $3. 

Manufactured  and  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  ' 

The  Putnam  Manufacturing  Co., 

No.  13  Platt  Street,  N.  Y.,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

S.  C.  NORTHROP  Agent. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE, 


To  the  Trade. 


Watches  Given  Away. 

Agents  and  Dealers  look  at  the  Great  Chance  to  make 
Money  we  offer,  by  engaging  in  the  sale  of  onr  Nkw  Nov- 
elty Statiosehy  Prize  Packet.  Only  $15  capital  re- 
quired to  obtain  a Watch,  free,  with  first  order.  We  also 
offer  Splendid  Steel  Engravings.  SIO  invested  will 
yield  $50.  Never  before  such  inducements  were  offered. 

Full  particulars  in  Circulars,  mailed  free. 

G.  S.  HASKINS  & CO.,  36  Beekman  Street,  N.  Y., 
Thg  Oldest  Established  Prize  Package  House  in  the  U.  S. 


Agents,  male  or  female,  Soldiers,  and  all  having  some 
time  to  Fpare,  are  particularly  requested,  as  a favor,  to 
send  us  their  address,  and  we  will  send  in  return,  fp.ee, 
information  for  which  they  will  be  thankful.  We  offer 
extra  inducements.  From  $6  to  $15  per  d-iy  above  ex- 
penses. We  want  addresses  from  every-  county  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  from  every  regimf.nt  in  the  Army.  Address 
in  full,  RICHARDS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  Street,  B.x 
3131,  N.  Y. 


Excelling  everything  in  the  line  yet  produced,  in  beau- 
ty of  execution,  and  selection  of  subjects. 

These  Photographs  are  produced  in  the  highest  style  of 
the  Art,  and  the  subjects— witli  the  exception  of  some  that 
are  standard— are  all  new,  and  the  very  choicest  that  can 
be  produced,  to  which  will  be  continually  added  new  sub- 
jects, all  choice.  No  poor  stock  will  be  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  our  Photographs,  and  no  subjects  will  be  found 
among  our  Stock,  that  will  not  command  a ready  sale. 
Dealers,  in  ordering  of  us,  can  depend  upon  getting  the 
most  saleable  Photographic  Stock  produced  in  the  country. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Address  P.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  455 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  (Store  and  Manufactory). 


[A  CARD.] 

TO  PHYSICIANS  AND  INVALIDS, 


The  Rev.  Charles  E.  King,  formerly  Secretary  to  the 
London  Evangelical  Alliance,  nnd  recently  connected,  as 
resident  Minister  and  Physician,  with  the  Venezuelean 
Mission,  will  send  Free  of  Cost  the  Pre- 
scription with  which  he  successfully  treated,  while  ia 
charge  of  the  large  Misriou  Hospital,  upward  of  one  hun- 
dred eases  of  CONSUMPTION  in  the  first,  v - 
ottd  and  third  stages. . 

The  remedy  is  equally  adapted  to  the  treatment  of 

Asthma?  Catarrh?  Bronchitis?  and  ail  affections 
of  the  Lungs?  Throat?  and  Air-Passages:  while 

it  speedily  invigorates  the  enfeebled  Nervous  System,  r.  a I 
energizes  the  deranged  functions  of  the  Stomach. 

Liver?  and  Bowels- 

Address,  with  stamp, 

Rev.  CHARLES  E KING. 

Station  D,  Bible  House, 
New  York. 

P.  S.— I wish  publicly  to  acknowledge  the  generosity  of 
those  publishers  who,  from  a sense  of  humanity,  have  giv- 
en this  advertisement  gratuitous  insertion.  Religious 
papers  are  earnestly  requested  to  copy. 


SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN 


\Tj  This  is  unquestionably  tbo 
most  popular  and  interesting 
(w  journal  of  its  class  in  the 

3 world.  It  has  been  published 
seventeen  years  and  has  a 
Ml  larger  circulation  than  any 
“Sg™ similar  journal  in  existence. 
'l<r  It  13  a weekly  paper  of  10 
S9BRI  pages,  and  is  devoted  to  Sci- 
ence, Discovery,  — 


$12  The  Soldiers’  Watch.  $12 

This  Watcii  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  use  of  sol- 
diers, being  set  in  extra  heavy  solid  silver  hunting  coses, 
full  ruby  jeweled,  silver  capped,  fine  English  movements, 
and  warranted  a perfect  lime-keeper  for  one  year,  togeth- 
er, with  a fine  gold  plated  chain  and  key.  Sent  to  any 
address,  carefully  packed  in  a neat  ertse,  on  receipt  of 
Twelve  Dollars. 

Please  remember  we  warrant  all  our  Watches  for  one 
year.  Address 

1.0 WREST  & CO.,  P.  O.  Box  5650,  New  York. 


— . , Inven- 

tion, Mechanics,  Manufac- 
, tures,  and  the  whole  range 

of  Industrial  art.  Most  of  the  Inventions  patented  in 
the  Unite?l  States  are  illustrated  In  its  columns,  the  En- 
gravings oeing  most  superb  and  beautiful.  Each  number 
contains  16  pages  of  matter  and  from  8 to  10  Engravings. 
The  numbers  for  a year  make  a splendhl  volume  of  Rt2 
fisges  of  useful  and  entertaining  matter,  nnd  about  500 
Erwi  avlngs.  A full  report  of  all  tho  Patent  Claims  are 
published  officially  each  week. 

It  is  printed  weekly  on  fine  paper  at  the  marvelously 
low  price  of  $3  per  year,  or  $1  for  four  months.  Specimen 
copies  sent  free.  Address— 

MINN  & CO., 

No.  37  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 


Holloway’s  Pills.  — Emaciation  nnd  premature 
decay,  slow  nnd  life-destroying  fever,  and  the  chronic  con- 
sequences of  neglected  symptoms  of  disease,  may  be  ex- 
pelled even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  by  a few  doses  of  this 
sterling  medicine.  It  nets  as  un  alterative  os  well  as  a 
purifier  of  tho  blood,  and  may  bo  safely  taken  by  females 
ns  well  ns  children  of  nil  ages.  Sold  at  the  manufactory, 
No.  SO  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  and  by  all  Druggists,  at 
30c.,  70c.,  and  $1 10  per  box. 


xvj  GUNS,  PISTOLS, 

Military  Goods, 


The  Celebrated  OR  AIG  MIOROSO  OPE, 
combining  Instruction  with  Amusement, 
is  mailed,  pre-paid,  for  $2  25;  or  with  6 
beautiful  Mounted  Objects  for  $3;  with  24 
Objects,  $5,  by 

HENRY  CRAIG, 

335  Broadway,  New  York. 

Also,  he  will  mail,  pre-paid,  the  Belle- 
vue, or  Perfected  STEREOSCOPE,  with 
a sliding  Focus  and  Field-Piece,  accommo- 
dating nil  eyes,  for  $3  00;  with  12  assorted 
views,  $6.  A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


French  and  English  Fancy  Goods. 

Also,  a full  assortment  of 

Jet.  Coral,  and  Steel  Goods. 
Schuyler,  Hartley  & Graham, 
19  Maiden  Line  & 22  John  Street.  N.  Y. 
31  Rno  du  Chateau  d’Eau.  Paris. 
Sands  St.,  Birmingham,  Eng-. 


From  the  Lebanon  Star. 

Dr.  Scott,  the  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Lebanon  Star,  is  a 
prominent  physician,  and  Slate 
I legislator. 

“Perry  Davis’  Pain  Killer, 
I the  old  and  well-known  remedy, 
which  lias  acquired  a world- 
wide renown  for  the  cure  of  sud- 
den colds,  coughs,  etc.,  weak 
stomach,  general  debility,  nnrs- 

ing sore  mouth,  cankered  month 

or  throat,  liver  complaint,  dy.-pepsia  or  indigesti  in,  crump 
and  pain  In  the  stomach,  bowel  comp  alnt,  p-  inters*  colic, 
Asiatic  cholera.  dlarrhcea  mid  dye-  ntery,  i as  lost  no'  e #f 
its  good  name  by  repeated  trial.-;  bin  con'inue*  to  occupy 
a prominent  position  in  every  family  medicine  chest." 


MjATENT  AGENCY 
£3?  OFFICES. 

>.  Established  in  t8IG. 


Ready  made  or  to  measure,  at  $23,  $39,  nnd  $45  per  doz. 

Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement,  list  of  prices, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars  sent 
fr  e everywhere. 

FRENCH  FLANNEL  OVERSKIRTS,  $3  00,  $8  75,  and 
$4  50  each ; all  rut  one  yard  long.  A single  shirt  sent  by 
mall  on  receipt  of  the  cash  and  63  e nta  postage  for  each 
shirt. 

S i nd  the  size  of  your  neck.  Also 


Cancer!  Cancer! 

HAVE  YOU  A CANCER?  If  so,  yon  are  undoubt  dly 
much  troubled  about  it.  Give  yourself  no  undue  anxiety 
concerning  it,  but  put  yourself"  under  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Jones,  and,  if  mortal  skill  cun  avail,  you  may  yet  I*  saved. 
Do  not  wait  until  it  g ts  beyond  the  reach  of  remedy! 
Dr.  Jones  treats,  also,  with  much  success,  that  class  of 
disease  called  Nervous,  and  which  arise  from  want  of 
Nervous  Vitality;  such  ns  Neuralgia,  tli  umatism,  St. 
Vitus'  Dance,  Epilepsy,  Dropsy,  Torpid  Liver,  Constipa- 
tion, Lockjaw,  Asthma,  umbngo,  Ulcers,  Crooked  and 
Weak  Spine,  Irregular  and  Deficient  Menstruation,  Leu- 
corrhea,  and  ail  diseases  peculiar  to  the  f male  sex. 

Persons  at  a distance  can  receive  the  necessary  ad- 
vice on  writing  and  inclosing  two  stamps  to  repay  postage. 

Address  DK.  ABNER  D.  JONES,  142  East  Ninth  St., 
near  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


MESSRS- MUNN  * co., 

JiiFMpSSftfg;  Editors  of  thG.N'ei>nt(/?eAmc/-«cun, 

SOLICITORS  OF  AMERICAN 
4 EUROPEAN  PATENTS, 
a Branch  Office  at  Wash- 
ington. During  the  past  seventeen  years  MESSRS.  MUNN 
A CO.  have  acted  as  Attorneys  for  more  than  20.0U)  in- 
ventors, and  statistics  show  that  nearly  onk-third  of  all 
ho  applications  for  patents  annually  made  in  the  United 
states  are  solicited  through  the  Scientific  American  Pat- 
ent Agency.  All  business  connected  with  the  Examina- 
ion  of  Inventions,  Preparing  Specifications,  Drawings, 
’aveats,  Assignments  or  Patents,  Prosecuting  Rejected 
Cases,  Interferences,  Redssuc3  and  Extensions  ot  Patents, 
tnd  Opinions  of  the  Infringement  and  Validity  of  Patents, 
.111  receive  the  most  caretul  attention. 

Patents  secured  in  England,  France,  Belgium,  Austria, 
! -9ta,  Prussia,  and  all  other  foreign  countries  where  Pat- 
t Laws  exist.  A Pamphlet  of  “Advice  How  to  Secure 
iters  Patent,"  including  the  Patent  Laws  of  tho  United 
ites,  furnished  free.  All  communications  conlldea- 
.i.  Address— 

MUNIf  & CO., 

No.  37  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 


Brokers’  S ock  wired- vnied  go-  for  lo  at 
$1  tor  each  article,  confiding  of  a ra , y of  icli  and  val- 
uable goods  worth  from  75  c ms  to  $3^0  inch.  Any 
person  sending  25  cents,  wo  will  inform  them  In  advance 
what  article  they  will  receive.  Ten  certificates,  giving 
each  article  in  advance,  for  $1  50  ; 25  for  $3 ; 50  for  $5  50 ; 
100  for  $10.  Address 

ANDREWS  & CO.,  108  Sudbury  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


ENAMELED  WHITE, 

Having  the  appearance  and  comfort  of  linen,  have  been 
worn  in  England  for  the  last  two  years  in  preference  to 
any  other  collar,  as  they  are  readily  cleaned  in  one  min- 
ute with  a sponge. 

To  Military  Men  nnd  Travellers  they  are  invaluable. 

Price  $1  each ; sent  by  post  to  any  part  of  the  Union  on 
the  receipt  of  $1 15.  . 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Agkntb  Wantrd  in  every  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD,  387  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


EXCUSE  FOR 

ll  GRAY, 

RED, 

OR  FLAXEN 

HAIR." 

ALDRICH’S  IMPERIAL  POMADE 
changes  gray,  red,  or  flaxen  hair  to  a beautiful  black  or 
brown  by  a few  applications,  without  dyeing,  besides  be- 
ing the  most  perfect  hair-draseing  ever  discovered. 

Try  it  nnd  be  convinced. 

Price,  50  cents  for  large  bottles. 

Prepared  by 

A.  ALDRICH,  370  Broadway,  Non  York. 
Sent  to  any  part  of  tbo  United  States, 

SbU  By  Ilelmb’dltl,  #>4  BrtMway. 

Original  from 


And  Stuttering  cured  by  Bates’s  Patent  Scientific  Appli- 
ances. For  (New  Edition  of)  descriptive  Pamphlets  and 
Drawings,  ad?! loss  H.  C.  L.  MEARS,  271  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE 

Magnifying  small  objects  600  times.  Mailed  rent  ev- 
•yghuro  for  30  Cents.  Five  of  different  powers  to 

rvr  Afltem  o.  b mm  220,  u»«n,  mm**- 


Shlllts’  Onjjuent?  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  post*. 
pai<S  cbntT  Address  U F BOULTf*  Trtfc  Nl  Y. 


Straight  Hair  made  Wavy ! ! without  heat- 
ig  it.  by  using  tyin'n  Patent  llair  Crtmpcrst  For  &lb 


HIGAN 


* $1,00  F.OR  FOUR  MONTHS. 
.S3, 00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  12,  1864. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1864,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHI 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[Makch  12, 1864. 


TO  THE  SANITAHY  COMMIS- 
SION. 

How  They  went  forth  to  die ! 

Pale,  earnest  thousands  from  the  dizzy  mills. 
And  sunburnt  thousands  from  the  harvest  hills; 
Quick,  eager  thousands  from  the  city’s  streets, 
And  storm-tried  thousands  from  the  fisher  fleets; 
How  They  went  forth  to  die! 

How  Te  went  forth  to  save! 

0 Merciful!  with  swift  and  tireless  heed 
Along  the  myriad  ways  of  pain  and  need, 

With  laden  hand  and  ever-watchful  eye 
Fixed  on  the  thousands  going  forth  to  die; 

IIow  Ye  went  forth  to  save! 

How  They  went  forth  to  die! 

Heeding  yet  shrinking  not  from  the  hot  breath 
Of  the  fire-angel  in  the  front  of  death; 

Seeing  afar  yet  meeting  without  lear 
The  fever-angel  lurking  in  the  rear; 

How  They  went  forth  to  die! 

How  Ye  went  forth  to  save! 

To  close  the  purple  wells  torn  open  by 
The  fiery  angel  ere  he  drank  them  dr}’ ; 

To  fan  to  bloom  the  pallid  forms  anew 
Struck  with  the  fever-angel's  deathly  hue; 

How  Ye  went  forth  to  save  ! 

How  They  went  forth  to  die! 

Counting  themselves  as  the  unvalued  dust 
Trod  by  a nation;  bearing  on  its  trust, 

Content  if  but  their  sunken  graves  should  be 
The  footprints  of  the  progress  of  the  free ; 

How  They  went  forth  to  die! 

How  Ye  went  forth  to  Bave 
The  precious  offerings,  like  the  patriarch’s  given 
On  high  Moriah,  in  the  faith  of  Heaven, 

To  stay  the  knife  ere  yet  its  point  be  hurled 
Through  hearts  that  hpld  the  promise  of  the  world ; 
How  Ye  went  forth  to  save! 

How  They  went  forth  to  die! 

Unnamed,  unnumbered  like  the  desert  sand, 
Blown  to  build  up  a bulwark  round  some  land, 
To  stay  the  sea  of  wrong  that  vainly  raves 
Forever  on  a shore  of  patriot  graves; 

How  They  went  forth  to  die! 

How  Ye  went  forth  to  Bave! 

Embodied  wills  of  thousands  far  and  near 
In  love’s  wild  agony  of  hope  and  fear ; 

Embodied  answers  from  the  throne  above, 
Enwinged  by  gifts,  of  prayers  enwinged  by  love ; 
How  Ye  went  forth  to  save! 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Saturday,  March  12,  1864. 


THE  QUESTION. 

THE  friends  of  Mr.  Chase  can  not  but  regret 
the  appearance  of  the  Pomeroy  circular. 
It  is  understood,  indeed,  that  the  Secretary  him- 
self denies  any  previous  knowledge  of  it.  That 
could  hardly  be  otherwise,  for  it  would  clearly 
be  inconsonant  with  the  self-respect  of  any  hon- 
orable man  to  continue  to  form  part  of  an  Ad- 
ministration which  he  condemned  as  injurious 
to  “the  cause  of  human  liberty  and  the  dignity 
and  honor  of  the  nation,”  or  to  be  the  confiden- 
tial adviser  of  a President  whom  he  had  de- 
nounced as  so  corrupt  as  to  make  the  “one-term 
principle  absolutely  essential  to  the  certain  safe- 
ty of  our  republican  institutions.” 

But  while  we  fully  exonerate  the  Secretary 
from  any  actual  complicity  in  the  preparation 
or  publication  of  such  a document,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  movement  to  present  his  name 
for  the  Presidency  has  been  fully  known  to  him 
and  not  disapproved.  Long  used  as  we  have 
been  to  respect  Mr.  Cjiase,  we  regret  this  fact 
profoundly ; not,  certainly,  because  any  citizen 
may  not  honorably  wish  such  a distinction,  nor 
because  we  believe  him  to  be  inadequate  to  the 
office,  but  because  his  action  inevitably  divides 
and  distracts  the  loyal  men  of  the  country,  and 
because  we  can  not  see  in  what  way  his  removal 
from  the  Treasury  to  the  White  House  will 
counterbalance  the  immense  disadvantage  of 
such  a change’  at  the  present  juncture. 

If  it  were  true,  as  the  Pomeroy  programme 
sets  forth,  that  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
is  impossible ; or  that  his  re-election  would  en- 
danger the  country  and  human  liberty ; or  that 
he  has  corruptly  used  his  power  of  patronage, 
we  should,  on  any  one  of  those  grounds,  advo- 
cate some  other  candidate ; because  the  defeat 
of  the  Union  standard-bearer,  the  peril  of  the 
nation  and  of  liberty,  and  official  corruption, 
are  greater  dangers  to  the  country  than  a change 
in  the  Presidency. 

But  as  Mr.  Lincoln’s  re-election  seems  to  us 
infinitely  more  possible  and  probable  than  his 
original  election ; as  his  administration  can  by 
no  impartial  spectator  be  said  to  have  imperiled 
the  country,  or  to  have  injured  human  liberty ; 
and  as  the  imputation  of  corruption  no  more 
cleaves  to  him  than  to  Washington,  we  must 
look  for  other  reasons  before  sympathizing  with 
any  effort  to  expose  the  country  to  the  conse- 
quences of  all  the  changes  that  follow  a change 
of  the  President.  It  is  not  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
has  any  other  “efua*  than  his  record  that  we 


so  earnestly  wish  his  re-election.  Ability  and 
honesty  are  the  only  claims  to  the  Presidency 
which  we  recognize.  We  find  both  in  him, 
while  we  certainly  do  not  deny  them  to  others. 
But  this  is  not  a question  of  ‘ ‘ claims.”  If  it 
were,  on  what  grounds  could  General  Fremont 
and  other  good  men  be  overlooked?  It  is  a 
question  of  national  policy  and  good  sense.  How 
can  the  country  be  carried  through  the  necessary 
excitement  of  a Presidential  election  in  the 
midst  of  civil  war  with  the  least  danger  and  dis- 
traction ? — that  is  the  question.  Is  it  likely  to 
be  done  by  a general  wrangle  among  Union  men 
as  to  whether  Mr.  Chase,  or  General  Fremont, 
or  General  Butler,  or  General  Grant,  or  some- 
body else,  are  more  likely  to  carry  out  the  pres- 
ent policy  of  the  war,  and  secure  peace  by  lib- 
erty ; or  by  the  general  assent  of  the  friends  of 
all  these  gentlemen  that  the  man  who  is  no  less 
a lover  of  liberty  than  they,  who  has  officially 
initiated  and  pursued  that  policy,  and  who  has 
borne  himself  with  marvelous  sagacity  in  his 
difficult  post,  is  the  man  to  pursue  that  policy 
to  the  end?  We  know  not  what  either  of  the 
gentlemen  named  would  do;  but  we  do  know 
what  Mr.  Lincoln  has  done.  Is  it  perfectly 
clear  that  any  one  of  them — and  no  man  can 
respect  and  admire  them  more  than  we — would 
have  achieved  nobler  results  for  the  country  and 
human  liberty  than  he?  And  is  the  chance 
that  they  might  do  so  worth  the  inevitable  risk  ? 

It  is  a wise  friend  in  another  State  who  writes 
us : “ It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  men  real- 
ly desirous  to  advance  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
of  the  Union  can,  with  the  remembrance  of  the 
200,000  votes  cast  for  Woodward,  Slavery,  and 
Disunion  last  October  in  Pennsylvania,  think  it 
desirahle  to  support  any  candidate  whose  only 
claim  to  superiority  over  Mr.  Lincoln  lies  in 
the  fact  of  his  being  supported  by  a smaller 
party.  * * * In  Mr.  Lincoln’s  words,  ‘ It  is 
very  difficult  to  do  sensible  things.’” 


THE  ISSUE  PRESENTED. 

The  spectator  of  the  political  drama  will  ob- 
serve that  the  remnant  of  the  late  Democratic 
party  has  opened  its  campaign  both  in  New 
York  and  Connecticut ; and  if  he  would  under- 
stand what  the  spirit  of  the  movement  is  he 
must  look  not  only  at  what  the  formal  resolu- 
tions say,  but  at  the  known  views  of  the  leaders. 
He  will  then  find  that  in  Connecticut  the  plat- 
form is  essentially  that  of  last  year,  upon  which 
stood  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Seymour,  a practical 
disunionist,  who  was  supported  by  Fernando 
Wood,  Chacncey  Burr,  and  their  friends,  and 
was  signally  defeated  by  the  loyal  men  of  the 
State  after  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  excit- 
ing campaigns  ever  known.  This  year  Mr.  Ori- 
oen  Seymour  is  the  candidate — a gentleman 
whose  views  justify  his  name.  For  the  name 
of  Seymour  stands  in  this  country  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  great  democratic  doctrine  of  equal 
rights  and  the  Union  as  its  guarantee  that  the 
name  of  Bourbon  holds  in  Europe  to  the  rights 
of  the  people.  There  is  no  more  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  Connecticut  Seymour  of 
this  year  and  the  Seymour  of  last  year  than  be- 
tween the  platforms  upon  which  they  stand. 
The  rebels  will  as  earnestly  desire  the  success 
of  the  one  as  they  did  of  the  other.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Convention  was  Mr.  W.  W.  Eaton, 
who  is  a political  brother  of  Vallandigham. 
With  full  rebel  sympathy,  his  speech  was  a fu- 
rious denunciation  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  war  for  its  preserva- 
tion, and  an  effort  to  sow  distrust  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  Mr.  Eaton  is  a notorious 
apostle  of  the  “ peace,”  which  means  submission 
to  the  rebellion : and  the  issue  in  Connecticut 
is  as  simple  as  that  between  loyal  men  and  reb- 
els. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  vote  for 
Mr.  Eaton’s  candidate  will  be  justly  counted  as 
a vote  in  favor  of  settling  the  war  upon  such 
terms  as  Jefferson  Davis  may  dictate. 

In  New  York  the  Convention  of  the  same 
party  has  elected  its  delegates  to  the  National 
Convention.  Its  leaders  were  Mr.  Gideon  J. 
Tucker  and  Mr.  John  M‘Keon,  who  carried 
the  Convention  against  the  “War  Democrats.” 
Mr.  Tucker  is  an  open  enemy  of  the  war  and 
friend  of  the  rebels.  Mr.  M‘Keon  is  the  leader 
of  the  “Peace  Democracy.”  All  the  speeches 
that  denounced  the  Government  were  loudly 
applauded,  while  those  that  appealed  to  the  na- 
tional honor  and  love  of  the  Union  were  heard 
in  silence.  The  delegates  selected,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Dean  Richmond,  who  is  under- 
stood to  be  in  favor  of  saving  the  Union  and  the 
Government,  and  possibly  a few  others,  were  of 
the  extremest  wing  of  Vallandigham  sympa- 
thizers. No  patriotic  resolutions  were  passed, 
nor  was  any  word  in  disapproval  of  the  war  waged 
by  traitors  against  the  country  uttered  by  the 
voice  of  the  Convention. 

The  issue  is  thus  far  not  less  clearly  joined  in 
New  York  than  in  Connecticut.  The  question 
is  between  the  ignominious  defeat  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  its  unconditional  triumph.  Ac- 
cording to  the  speeches  and  views  which  were 
approved  by  these  Conventions,  the  danger  to 
the  country  is  not  from  the  rebellion,  but  from 
the  loyal  people  who  are  suppressing  it.  Could 
any  thing  so  plainly  indicate  political  fatuity 
and  desperation  as  making  such  an  issue  at  such 
a time? 
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EVERY  MAN  FOR  HIMSELF. 

In  a late  speech  in  Congress  Mr.  Henry  Winter 
Davis  referred  to  “ the  exposition  of  the  views  of 
President  Lincoln  as  given  by  Postmaster-General 
Blair,”  whose  comments  upon  public  affairs  i e 
attacks  upon  the  emancipation  policy,  and  n ;r 
haring  been  disavowed  by  the  President  were  ( >e 
gravely  considered. 

Now  we  know  that  Mr.  Lincoln  knew  not  •ng 
of  Mr.  Blair’s  first  and  important  speech  in  New 
Hampshire  until  long  after  it  was  delivered,  but  did 
know  of  Mr.  Whiting’s  letter  to  the  Poughkeepsie 
meeting,  which  was  by  no  means  an  attack  upon 
the  emancipation  policy,  but  entirely  satisfactory  to 
its  warmest  friends.  Mr.  Blair  no  more  speaks  for 
the  President  than  any  other  member  of  the  Cab- 
inet speaks  for  him. 

As  to  the  principle  of  holding  the  President  re- 
sponsible for  what  any  Secretary  may  say,  unless 
he  formally  denies  it,  does  Mr.  Davis  seriously  as- 
sert it  or  mean  to  be  tried  by  it?  Mr.  Seward  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  thought  that  the  rebellion 
might  be  ended  in  a very  short  time.  Did  Mr. 
Lincoln,  therefore,  think  so?  Mr.  Chase  at  the 
same  time  was  not  opposed  to  letting  the  seceding 
States  go,  thinking,  probably,  that  they  could  not 
be  held.  Was  Mr.  Lincoln,  therefore,  of  that  opin- 
ion? Undoubtedly  the  theoretical  views  of  the 
Cabinet  are  as  different  a3  its  members;  and  we 
need  not  ask  any  of  them,  nor  search  in  their 
speeches  to  find,  what  the  President  thinks.  He 
speaks  plainly  to  the  people,  to  whom  he  feels  him- 
self to  be  directly  accountable.  Mr.  Blair  may 
have  his  own  views  of  the  colored  race  in  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  Lincoln  has  certainly  never  concealed 
his.  Their  part  in  the  great  struggle  has  never 
been  more  finely  stated  than  at  the  close  of  his  let- 
ter to  the  Springfield  Convention. 

“ Peace  does  not  appear  so  distant  as  it  did.  I 
hope  it  will  come  soon  and  come  to  stay ; and  so 
come  as  to  be  worth  the  keeping  in  all  future  time. 
It  will  then  have  been  proved  that  among  freemen 
there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  from  the  ballot  to 
the  bullet,  and  that  they  who  take  such  appeal  are 
sure  to  lose  their  case  and  pay  the  cost.  And  then 
there  will  be  some  black  men  who  can  remember 
that  with  silent  tongue,  and  clenched  teeth,  and 
steady  eye,  and  well-poised  bayonet,  they  have 
helped  mankind  on  to  this  great  consummation; 
while  I fear  there  will  be  some  white  ones  unable 
to  forget  that  with  malignant  heart  and  deceitful 
speech  they  have  striven  to  hinder  it.” 

Does  that  sound  to  Mr.  Davis  as  if  it  were  cut  out 
of  one  of  Mr.  Blair’s  speeches  ? And  is  it  not  quite 
as  worthy  of  “grave  and  respectful  consideration” 
as  the  assumption  that  Mr.  Blair  speaks  for  Mr. 
Lincoln  ? 


THE  PEOPLE  AND  “POWEK.” 

At  the  Albany  Convention  Judge  Parker,  the 
President,  said  that  “the  world  will  look  with  in- 
tense interest  on  the  great  struggle  between  power 
and  the  people.”  The  orator  meant  that  the  spec- 
tacle of  Copperheads  trying  to  conciliate  traitors 
would  be  interesting  to  mankind : for  by  “ power” 
he  means  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
by  “people”  his  own  faction.  But  inasmuch  as  in 
this  country  it  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Democratic 
doctrine  that  the  people  are  the  Government,  and 
as  Judge  Parker  proposes  a peaceable  and  constitu- 
tional expression  of  their  will,  and  as  they  have 
continually  confirmed  in  that  manner  their  own  ac- 
tion in  the  Government,  how  is  it  that  the  spectacle 
of  the  people  who  are  the  only  “ power”  in  the  coun- 
try, contending  with  the  people,  is  to  be  presented  ? 
Judge  Parker  wisely  refrains  from  explanations. 

In  quite  another  sense  than  he  intended,  how- 
ever, the  world  is  at  this  very  moment  witnessing 
with  intense  interest  the  struggle  between  power 
and  the  people : between  the  power  of  an  oligarchy, 
heading  an  insurrection,  and  the  people  who  are  en- 
gaged in  subduing  the  rebels  and  maintaining  their 
own  national  existence.  Judge  Parker  exhorts  his 
hearers  to  “ enjoy  the  proud  satisfaction  of  having 
done  our  whole  duty.”  The  faithful  people,  with 
the  exception  of  the  rebels  and  their  allies,  respond 
heartily  “Amen.”  They  have  done  and  are  doing 
that  duty.  Is  the  worthy  Judge  aware  that  during 
the  last  year  the  people  in  every  State,  with  some 
exceptions  in  New  Jersey,  stood  steadfastly  by  the 
great  cause  of  American  Liberty  ? They  have  bla- 
zoned on  their  banner  Liberty  and  Union,  and  not, 
with  certain  political  doctors  of  the  old  school  at 
Albany — “ Vallandigham  and  Slavery.” 


FAIR  PLAY. 

Our  excellent  neighbor  the  Tribune  asks  wheth- 
er it  is  not  possible  by  mutual  consent  to  adjourn 
the  Presidential  canvass  ? It  is  just  about  as  prac- 
ticable as  to  adjourn  the  coming  of  the  spring  and 
to  postpone  crocuses  until  May.  The  spring  is 
opening.  The  canvass  has  begun.  The  signs  of  it 
appear  in  the  Tribune  every  day. 

Upon  the  same  page  of  that  paper,  which  asks 
the  question  of  postponement,  we  find,  under  the 
head  of  Special  Dispatch  from  Washington,  an  allu- 
sion to  the  proposition  of  inquiry  into  Secretary 
Chase’s  regulation  of  trade  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley as  a “ tender  of  services  to  batcher  the  reputa- 
tion of  a statesman  to  whom  the  nation  owes  a debt 
of  gratitude.” 

Just  below  we  find:  “It  is  stated  here  in  mili- 
tary circles  that  this  Florida  operation  was  devised 
and  ordered  by  the  President.” 

Very  well.  It  is  stated  by  common  sense  that 
such  paragraphs  do  not  mean  a postponement  of  the 
Presidential  canvass ; but  that  one  of  them,  if  the 
Tribune  will  pardon  such  language,  is  a “dig”  at 
the  President,  and  the  other  a “ boost”  for  the  Sec-  . 
retary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  campaign  lor  the  nomination  has  begun.  I 
The  Tribune  takes  naturally  an  active  part  in  it.  i 
It  is  opposed  to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
is  doing  what  it  can  to  create  public  opinion  against 
it.  It  says  that  Union  men  will  make  a grave  mis-  I 


take  if  they  do  not  apply  the  one-term  principle  to 
Mr.  Lincoln.  Nobody  can  quarrel  with  it  for  say- 
ing so,  however  opinions  may  differ.  But  let  us 
have  fair  play.  The  Tribune  is  not  an  ostrich.  It 
surely  does  not  seriously  suppose  that  it  is  taking 
no  side  any  more  than  it  can  seriously  believe  that 
the  President  ordered  an  army  to  advance  into 
the  enemy’s  country  without  skirmishers  whatever 
may  be  “stated”  in  military  circles.  But  it  does 
seriously  injure  itself,  both  in  the  estimation  of  its 
friends  with  whom  it  differs  and  those  with  whom 
it  agrees,  when  it  insinuates,  and  hints,  and  shrugs, 
and  sneers,  instead  of  frankly  owning  and  main- 
taining its  opposition  to  the  renomination  of  Mr. 
Lincoln. 


TYPE  IN  PI. 

The  slaveholders  and  their  friends  have  always 
tried  to  avoid  using  the  word  Slavery.  It  is  too 
direct  and  expressive.  It  is  the  synonym  of  injus- 
tice and  crime,  and  every  body  knows  it  as  such. 
Therefore  we  have  been  regaled  with  all  kinds  of 
euphuisms.  The  first  is  in  the  Constitution — “ per- 
sons held  to  labor.  ” Then  we  have  had  “ the  pecul- 
iar institution;”  and  “involuntary  servitude;”  and 
“the  industrial  system  of' the  South” — and  a score 
more.  The  thing  meant  was  always  inhumanity 
and  crime,  but  it  was  extremely  disagreeable  to  call 
a slave-market  “human  shambles,”  or  the  selling 
of  a woman  by  a “ high-toneci  gentleman”  to  pay 
his  debts  “dealing  in  human  flesh;”  because,  as 
Senator  Reverdy  Johnson  informs  us,  such  “gen- 
tlemen” are  very  proud  and  sensitive.  But  they 
have  now  reached  the  highest  point  of  euphuism. 
The  address  of  the  Confederate  Congress  calls  what 
John  Wesley  had  more  concisely  described  as  “the 
sum  of  all  villainies”  by  an  infinitely  sweeter 
name.  Human  slavery,  with  all  its  untold  wws 
and  wrongs  to  the  victim  and  his  master — which 
the  Honorable  James  Brooks  described  a few  years 
since  as  “a  dead  drag  upon  the  body  politic,”  en- 
dangering “the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  master, 
and  robbing  the  slave  of  his  freedom  and  birth- 
right”— this  pleasing  system  is  airily  mentioned  in 
the  rebel  address  as  “the  selected  type  of  social 
characteristics.”  Mr.  Brooks  is  now  of  opinion 
that  the  selected  type  of  social  characteristics  has 
been  thrown  into  pi — and  we  heartily  agree  with 
him. 


THE  SOLDIERS’  VOTE. 

Os  the  second  Tuesday  in  March  the  electors  of 
the  State  of  New  York  are  to  decide  whether  a cit- 
izen is  to  be  disfranchised  because  he  loves  his  coun- 
try enough  to  fight  for  it.  Shall  the  soldiers  vote  ? 
is  the  question  to  be  answered.  We  should  like  to 
see  the  party  which  would  deny  them  the  right. 
We  should  like  to  see  the  argument  which  main- 
tained that  in  a republic  the  citizens  who  cared 
enough  about  the  system  to  peril  their  lives  in  its 
defense  should  be  the  very  ones  who  by  that  act 
should  be  deprived  of  their  share  in  the  government. 
The  process  of  voting  in  camp  may  have  inconven- 
iences, but  it  has  been  tried  several  times  during 
the  war,  and  whatever  the  disadvantages  may  be, 
the  injustice  and  consequent  impolicy  of  any  other 
course  are  evident  enough.  The  obvious  objection 
to  the  election  is  that  it  assumes  the  soldiers  not  to 
have  the  right.  But  that  is  unavoidable.  After 
the  second  Tuesday  of  March  it  will  be  secured  to 
them,  or  New  York  will  make  a very  fatal  mistake, 
and  do  gross  injustice  to  many  of  her  most  faithful 
children. 


_ LITERARY. 

The  “ Life  of  Lyman  Beecher”  is  a most  valua- 
ble contribution  to  our  biographical  literature.  In 
his  old  age  the  “ Father  of  the  Beechers,”  seated  in 
the  quiet  family-room  of  the  author  of  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin,”  was  wont  to  narrate  the  incidents 
and  reminiscences  of  his  long  and  active  life. 
These  were  taken  down  by  his  children  ; questions 
were  asked  and  remarks  made  which  brought  out 
more  reminiscences;  then  illustrative  correspond- 
ence and  documents  were  added  in  their  appropri- 
ate places;  and  so  upon  this  autobiographical 
thread  has  been  strung  a complete  memoir  of 
Beecher,  with  characteristic  pictures  of  his  times. 
The  work  though  edited  by  Charles  Beecher  is 
really  the  joint  production  of  several  members  of 
the  family. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

Senate.—  February  24.  A petition  was  presented  from 
citizens  of  Idaho  asking  for  a division  of  that  Territory, 
n the  ground  that  one  portion  was  inaccessible  to  the  oth- 

a petition  was  presented  from  contractors  for  gun- 
boats for  an  increase  of  compensation. — The  Committee  on 
the  District  asked  to  be  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  a law  securing 
colored  persons  equal  privileges  with  whites  in  the  Dis- 
trict railroad  cars:  agreed  to. — Mr.  Sherman  introduced  a 
bill  nmeudlug  the  act  for  aiding  the  construction  of  a rail- 
road and  telegraph  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific.  This 
uiii.ndment  permits  the  issue  of  1,000,000  shares  at  $100 
e,c'n  ; authorizes  the  Company  to  appropriate  public  lands 
containing  coal  and  iron  at  the  same  rate  aB  paid  for  agri- 
cultural lands:  increases  the  limits  of  lands  which  the 
Company  may  locate  to  twenty  miles  on  each  side,  in  re- 
gions unfitted  for  agricultural  purposes:  extends  to  one 
year  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  first  hundred  miles: 
and  allows  iron  for  the  first  hundred  miles  to  be  imported 
free  of  duty.— Mr.  Harris  introduced  a bill  giving  to  cadets 
at  West  Point  the  same  pay  as  midshipmen,  exempting 
them  from  draft,  and  ordering  their  dismissal  if  found  de- 
ficient in  nny  examination.— The  Secretary  of  War  was 
requested  to  furnish  the  report  of  the  Military  Commis- 
sion of  which  General  M'Dowell  was  President,  relative  to 
cotton  und  other  speculations  by  officers  of  the  army — 
Bills  authorizing  the  people  of  Colorado  and  Nevada  to 
form  State  Governments  and  enter  the  Union,  were  passed. 
The  bills  proride  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery,  and  secure 
perfect  religious  toleration. — The  amendments  of  the  Mili- 
tary Committee  to  the  House  resolution  on  the  Lieutenant- 
Generalship  came  up.  Mr.  Grimes  opposed  the  resolution 
(,n  the  ground  of  Its  inexpediency.  If  carried  into  effect 
it  would  either  take  General  Grant  from  the  field  and 
make  him  a man  of  counsel  at  Washington,  or,  while 
making  him  nominally  commander-in-chief,  would  leave 
him  liable  to  be  assigned  to  a mere  local  command;  it 
dbijtluctioa  except  an  increase  of  rank  and 
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nay:  he  would  still  be  under  the  control  of  the  President 
and  of  General  Haileck.  General  Grant  was  a man  of  ac- 
tion, but  there  was  no  assurance  that  as  General-in-Chief 
he  would  bo  better  than  the  one  we  have ; and,  indeed,  are 
we  sure  that  bad  military  counsel  has  not  come  from  an- 
other source  than  General  Haileck?  He  was  no  admirer 
of  General  llalleck,  but  wished  that  justice  should  be  done 
to  him.  If  there  was  no  other  objection  to  the  resolution, 
a vital  one  would  be  that  it  would  have  the  ultimate  effect 
of  making  a whole  batch  of  Lieutenant-Generals,  for  every 
Major-General  would  be  ambitious  of  attaining  the  highest 
honors  possible.  Mr.  Sherman  supported  the  resolution  as 
amended.  It  would  not  place  General  Grant  at  the  head 
o,  the  army.  It  was  altogether  complimentary.  Grant 
had  captured  80,000  or  90,000  prisoners,  taken  more  guns, 
and  won  more  battles  than  any  other  General  on  record. 
He  would  be  willing  to  extend  similar  honor  to  any  other 
General  who  should  do  equally  well.  General  Iialleck’s 
position  was  that  of  Adjutant-General  to  the  President, 
who  is  Commandcr-in-Chief;  in  his  peculiar  line  he  was, 
doubtless,  a superior  officer;  yet  it  should  be  inquired 
why,  with  an  army  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy  lying 
within  fifty  miles  of  Washington,  Richmond  was  not  taken 
by  llalleck  or  Meade.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  is  just 
where  it  was  two  years  ago.  It  has  not  won  the  honors 
of  the  war,  Grant  and  his  army  had,  and  these  should  be 
extended  to  him  and  them.  Mr.  Johnson  would  not  vote 
for  the  resolution  If  It  retained  the  clause  designating  the 
per.-on  to  be  appointed.  He  proceeded  to  defend  General 
Haileck;  if  there  had  been  disaster,  history  would  attribute 
it  to  others  than  him.  No  one  could  have  more  wisely 
conducted  the  siege  of  Corinth.  While  in  liis  present  posi- 
tion he  has  not  always  been  consulted,  and  when  consult- 
ed his  opinions  had  not  always  been  taken.  The  Army  of 
the  Potomac  lxad  always  been  successful  when  not  opposed 
to  superior  numbers.  If  Ilalleck’s  advice  had  been  taken 
after  Autietam,  the  rebel  army  would  have  been  captured 
by  MKJlellan ; the  refusal  to  adopt  his  advice  was  unjusti- 
fiable. Gettysburg,  Mr.  Johnson  thought,  was  one  of  the 
finest  battles  on  record.  At  a critical  juncture  afterward, 
when  it  was  important  that  the  enemy  should  be  pursued, 
General  Meade  took  the  opinion  of  his  corps  commanders, 
who  advised  against  the  movement.  He  thought  that 
Meade  should  have  taken  the  responsibility : still,  if  the 
roovemengftiad  foiled,  Government  would  have  been  at  the 
iuerey>ff  the  enemy.  Mr.  Conness  said  that  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  the  greatest  in  the  war,  had  failed  under 
different  commanders;  Bliould  we  not  seek  for  a man  with 
sufficient  military  capacity  to  direct  it?  He  hoped  that 
ttie  Senate  would  not  confer  a mere  empty  honor  upon 
General  Grant,  without  giving  him  any  actual  power. 
Mr.  Hale  said  lie  would  vote  for  the  resolution  as  it  came 
from  the  House,  because  if  an  act  was  to  be  done  it  should 
be  done  gracefully.  It  would  almost  seem  that  those  who 
opposed  the  resolution  were  secret  enemies  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  intended  to  put  lip  General  Grant  as  a candi- 
date against  him.  He  wanted  Grant  to  go  where  his  mer- 
its entitled  him  to  go.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  prece- 
dent for  the  resolution ; but  we  live  in  times  when  we 
must  make  precedents.  He  would  rejoice  to  see,  after  the 
establishment  of  this  precedent,  general  after  general  com- 
ing with  the  record  of  his  victories  and  seeking  this  hon- 
or. Mr.  Wilson  hoped  that  the  Senate  would  not  dictate 
to  the  Chief  Magistrate  who  should  be  appointed  Lieuten- 
ant-General. He  took  no  part  now  in  any  movements  look- 
ing to  the  making  of  the  next  President ; there  would  he 
time  for  that  months  hence.  He  hoped  that  the  resolu- 
tion, as  amended  by  the  Military  Committee,  authorizing 
the  grade,  without  designating  the  person,  would  pass. 
The  judgment  of  the  country  pointed  to  General  Grant  as 
the  person,  and  he  knew  tliat  the  President  was  in  favor 
of  his  appointment.  If  any  man,  more  than  another,  had 
stood  up  for  Grant,  it  was  the  President;  he  hail  sustained 
him  when  the  Press  and  general  officers  were  every  where 
denouncing  him.  Mr.  Howe  was  in  favor  of  putting  the 
resources  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  General  Grant ; 
he  had  been  successful  in  a few  things,  and  many  things 
should  be  bestowed  upon  him.  There  was  no  dictation 
In  asking  the  President  to  do  what  all  agreed  should  be 
done.  Mr.  Fessenden  would  not  detract  from  the  honors 
ao  Justly  dne  to  General  Grant,  but  thought  it  improp- 
er for  the  Senate  to  indicate  the  person  upon  whom  the 
grade  should  be  conferred,  as  that  body  must  hereafter  sit 
as  judges  upon  the  confirmation.  It  was  no  mere  empty 
honor  that  the  resolution,  as  amended,  sought  to  confer 
upon  Grant ; a few  years  ago  he  was  striving  to  rise  above 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant  j now  we  propose  to  make  him  Lieu- 
tenant-General, with  a salary  of  $18,000.  Mr.  Wilkinson 
thought  that  the  general  tendency  of  the  speeches  indi- 
cated the  appointment  of  Haileck  instead  of  Grant,  and,  as 
he  thought  Grant  the  better  General,  he  should  vote  against 
the  amendment  striking  out  a recommendation  of  his  ap- 
pointment After  a debate,  of  which  an  outline  is  given 
above,  the  amendment  striking  out  the  recommendation 
for  the  appointment  of  General  Grant  was  passed,  by  27 
to  12.  Mr.  Conness  then  offered  an  amendment  providing 
that  the  Lieutenant-General  shall  be  Comniander-in-Chiei 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  under  the  direction  and 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  President;  this  was  rejected  by 
28  to  10.  The  joint  resolution,  as  amended,  was  then 
passed  by  31  to  6 ; the  nays  being  Messrs.  Buckalew,  Davis, 
Harding,  Powell,  Saulsbury,  and  Wright,  all  belonging  to 

the  extreme  Opposition. February  25.  Sundry  petitions 

for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  a resolution  from  the  Leg- 
islature of  Rhode  Island  asking  that  colored  soldiers  be 
placed  on  an  equality  with  whites,  were  presented  and  re- 
ferred. Mr.  M'Dougall  introduced  a bill  amending  the  act 
incorporating  the  Pacific  Railway,  so  as  to  ratify  the  trans- 
ference of  the  corporate  rightB  of  the  Company  to  certain 
other  Companies. — Mr.  Powell  introduced  a bill  to  repeal 
all  acts  granting  allowances  and  bounties  to  vessels  en- 
gaged in  cod  and  other  bank  fisheries. — Mr.  Lane,  of  Kan- 
sas, presented  joint  resolutions  from  the  Legislature  of 
Kansas,  asking  for  the  removal  of  Ipdiaus  from  that  State. 
— The  vote  adopting  the  report  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee on  the  Whisky  bill  was  reconsidered,  the  House 
having  refused  to  accede  to  the  report,  and  asked  for  n 
new  Committee  of  Conference : the  request  for  a commit- 
tee was  agreed  to. — Several  bills  relating  to  naval  appoint- 
ments were  brought  up  and  amendments  to  them  adopted : 
the  principal  of  these  provide  that  the  limit  of  the  age  of 
students  in  the  Naval  Academy  shall  be  changed  from  17 
years  to  18 ; that  a provision  shall  be  stricken  out  direct- 
ing that  volunteer  naval  officers  now  in  service  shall  be 
discharged  within  sixty  days  after  the  return  of  the  ves- 
sel ; and  one  inserted  granting  to  naval  courts-martial  the 
right  to  reduce  to  seaman’s  rates  such  officers  as  absent 
themselves  from  their  commands. — Mr.  Sumner  moved  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict were  discharged  from  considering  the  question  of  the 
rights  of  colored  persons  on  the  cars ; but  after  explana- 
tions he  withdrew  the  motion. — Mr.  Sumner  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  equalizing  the  pay  of  soldiers,  to 
the  effect  that  all  persons  (colored  persons  being  necessari- 
ly Included)  whose  papers  show  that  they  were  enlisted 
under  the  act  of  1801,  shall  receive  the  pay  and  bounties 
promised  by  that  statute : adopted  by  20  to  16.  A fur- 
ther amendment  was  offered  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and,  after 
some  discussion,  postponed— A Committee  of  Conference 
on  the  Lieutenant-General  resolution  was  ordered.— The 
Committee  on  Military  affairs  was  instructed  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  extending  the  time  for  paying  boun- 
ties to  April. February  26.  Mr.  Sumner  introduced  n 

bill,  which  was  referred,  excluding  disloyal  persons  from 
the  right  of  pre-emption  to  public  lands,  and  from  the 
right  of  reclaiming  mining  lands  or  recovering  damages 
for  injury  to  such  property. — Mr.  Halo  reported  a bill 
equalizing  the  grades  of  naval  officers,  and  remedying 
some  faults  in  the  action  of  the  Retiring  Board. — Mr.  Wil- 
son introduced  a bill  fixing  the  period  of  enlistment  in  the 
regular  army  at  three  instead  of  five  years : providing 
that  soldiers  who  enlisted  before  July  22, 1861,  may  re-en- 
list,  with  the  existing  bounties,  until  May  1 ; and  making 
various  minor  provisions  respecting  absences. — The  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  was  instructed  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  so  amending  the  Articles  of  War  as  to 

Srohibit  all  military  commanders,  except  the  President, 
■om  relieving  from  duty  any  general  officer,  except  when 
under  arrest,  wounded,  sick,  or  captured. — The  President 
was  requested  to  transmit  to  the  Senate  any  protests  from 
Governors  of  States  against  the  removal  of  General  Scho- 
field from  the  command  in  Missouri.— Mr.  Collamer  called 
up  his  bill  for  enabling  colored  persons  to  be  employed  in 
carrying  the  mails,  and  providing  for  the  admission  of 
colored  persons  as  witnesses  in  the  United  States  Courts. 
The  latter  provision  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Lane,  of  In- 
diana, and  Powell,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  cause  a 
conflict  between  the  Courts  oiaotae  of  the  Stales  and  those 


of  the  United  States;  and  by  Mr.  Hendricks,  because  jt 
would  place  the  negro  upon  a judicial  equality  with  the 
white  man,  by  enabling  him  to  impeach  the  testimony  of 
the  white.  Mr.  Johnson  thought  negroes  as  competent  to 
testify  as  other  persons  of  no  higher  mental  and  moral 
qualifications ; but  tbere  would  be  evils  in  allowing  slaves 
to  testify,  he  would  have  the  right  restricted  to  free  per- 
sons of  color The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Conference 

upon  the  Lieutenant-Generalship,  accepting  the  Senate 
amendments,  was  agreed  to — Adjourned  to  February  29. 

February  29.  Several  memorials  and  petitions  having 

been  presented  and  referred,  and  a bill  making  Parkers- 
burg, in  Virginia,  a port  of  entry,  passed,  Mr.  Sumner, 
from  the  Select  Committee  on  Slavery,  Freedmen,  and  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  presented  an  elaborate  report  accom- 
panied by  a bill  repealing  all  laws  for  the  rendition  of 
slaves  to  their  so-called  masters : laid  over. — Mr.  Wilson, 
from  the  Military  Committee,  reported  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House,  extending  the  time  for  paying  bounties  to  April 
1 ; he  said  that  men  were  now  being  enlisted  at  the  rate 
of  2000  a day,  which  was  more  rapidly  than  Government 
could  provide  for  them ; there  were  now  more  than  300,000 
men  enlisted  under  the  coll  for  500,000;  the  draft,  if  mode 
at  all,  would  be  very  small : debate  ensued,  the  special 
point  being  that  such  a measure  ought  not  to  be  taken 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Executive  a«d  of  the  War 
Department;  and  the  bill  was  recommitted  to  the  War 
Committee — The  bill  equalizing  the  pay  of  all  soldiers 
was  taken  up  and  discussed,  tho  retrospective  feature  be- 
ing especially  objected  to  by  Mr.  Fessenden.  Mr.  Wilson 
explained  that  when  the  bill  was  drawn  he  thought  that 
there  were  only  30,000  or  40,000  troops  to  whom  this  retro- 
spective provision  would  apply;  he  now  thought  that  the 
number  was  quite  100,000,  and  eighty  new  regiments  were 
in  process  of  formation.  He  thought  the  bill  could  be  im- 
proved by  a recommittal  to  the  Committee : the  bill  was 

then  recommitted The  joint  Conference  Committee  on 

the  Whisky  tax,  through  Mr.  Sherman,  reported  a dis- 
agreement; the  question  was  made  the  special  order  for 
next  day. — The  Senate  went  into  executive  session  and 
confirmed  several  nominations  made  by  the  President, 
among  which  were  those  of  Grant  os  Major-General,  and 
Meade,  M'Pherson,  Sherman,  and  Thomas  as  Brigadier- 
Generals  in  the  regular  service ; and  Pleasanton  and  War- 
ren as  Major-Generals  of  Volunteers. March  1.  Peti- 

tions relative  to  slavery  were  presented  and  referred.— A 
bill  to  protect  overland  emigration,  and  a Joint  resolution 
of  thanks  to  re-enlisted  volunteers  were  passed.  — The 
$200,000,000  five-forty  loan  bill  was  taken  up  and  dis- 
cussed at  length ; the  main  point  being  ns  to  rate  of  inter- 
est, An  amendment  being  offered  and  rejected  to  make 
the  maximum  5 instead  of  6 per  cent. ; Mr.  Fessenden  said 
that  the  Secretary  would  get  the  money  as  low  a.i  he  could, 
but  be  did  not  think  it  could  be  had  for  less  than  6 per 
cent. ; an  amendment  was  adopted  requiring  the  principal 
of  the  bonds  to  be  paid  in  coin. — The  Conference  Com- 
mittee on  the  Whisky  tax  reported  a disagreement,  and 
the  Senate  voted  to  adhere  to  its  amendment,  and  to  sub- 
mit the  measure  again  to  the  House. 

House. — February  24.  After  some  private  business,  and 
a further  discussion  on  the  bill  for  establishing  a bureau 
for  Freedman's  Affairs,  of  the  same  general  tenor  as  those 
previously  reported,  the  House  went  into  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  Naval  Appropriation  bill.  The  amend- 
ment directing  that  seamen  should  be  paid  in  specie  or 
its  equivalent  was  rejected  by  63  to  35.  Mr.  Rice  moved 
to  increase  the  appropriation  for  construction  and  repairs 
of  vessels  from  $22,800,000  to  $20,300,000.  lie  explained 
the  necessity  of  this  increase,  and  said  that  provision  would 
be  made  in  another  bill  for  iron-clad  sea-going  vessels,  so 
that  our  navy  might  be  somewhat  on  a par  with  those  of| 
France  and  England.  Mr.  Stevens  said  that  the  estimates 
of  the  Naval  Department  called  for  $144,000,000:  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  had  reduced  this  estimnte 
by  $37,000,000,  believing  that  this  reduction  would  not 
cripple  tiie  Department,  as  some  of  the  objects  of  the  ap- 
propriation could  be  postponed  to  a future  time.  Mr.  Rice 
said  that  the  appropriation  was  necessary  now ; the  Naval 
Department  could  not  fulfill  its  duties  unless  Congress  fur- 
nished the  means.  The  amendment  was  agreed  to  by 
72  to  23. February  25.  A bill  was  introduced  and  re- 

ferred granting  pensions  to  the  soldiers  of  the  War  of 
1812. — Debate  was  resumed  on  the  Freedman’s  Bureau 
bill.  Mr.  Davis,  of  Maryland,  spoke  at  length,  censuring 
the  President  for  want  of  vigor  in  dealing  with  the  eman- 
cipation question.  Slavery,  he  said,  was  far  from  dead ; 
it  would  resume  its  ancient  sway  if  the  old  Government 
was  re-established ; it  should  therefore  be  a condition  in 
the  readmission  of  States  that  slavery  should  be  abolish- 
ed. lie  also  opposed  the  plan  of  colonizing  the  freed  ne- 
groes; unless  they  were  coerced  they  would  not  leave  the 
country ; if  they  remained  hero,  their  position  would  be 
that  for  which  they  ahowed  themselves  fitted ; the  labor 
of  these  people  was  necessary  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country,  nud  could  not  well  be  dispensed  with — 
Mr.  Stevens,  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
reported  a bill  providing  that  of  tlio  $600,000,000  loan 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1868,  in  ten-forties, 
$200,000,000  may  be  put  into  market,  redeemable  after 
not  less  than  five  or  more  than  forty  years : ordered  to  be 
printed — The  Deficiency  Appropriation  bill,  as  amended 
by  tho  Senate,  was  reported  back  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  Mr.  Brooks  said  that  the  bill,  as  it 
passed  the  House,  appropriated  $7,000,000  ; the  Senate  had 
added  $93,000,000,  making  $100,000,000  in  all,  constitut- 
ing really  a new  bill— The  House  went  into  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  the  Navy  Appropriation  bill.  Mr.. Kel- 
ley defended  the  Navy  Department,  saying  that,  both  in 
its  hostile  operations  and  in  maintenance  of  the  block- 
ade, it  had  accomplished  more  tbun  was  ever  undertaken 
by  any  other  nation.  Mr.  Holman  said  that  the  peoplo 
were  ashamed  of  the  conduct  of  the  head  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment, and  of  ltis  retention  by  the  President.  Mr.  Da- 
vis censured  the  Navy  Department  for  its  proceedings  be- 
fore Charleston,  and  especially  for  the  recall  of  Admiral 
Du  Pont.  He  was  removed  because  his  attack  had  not 
succeeded;  but  if  he  had  remained  in  action  fortv-fivc 
minute*  longer  lie  would  have  left  his  fleet  in  tho  hands 
of  the  enemy.  The  Department  had  removed,  lie  said, 
the  most  brilliant  officer  since  the  days  of  Decatur,  be- 
cause it  was  thought  that  the  iron-clad  interest  would  suf- 
fer by  his  retention.  Mr.  Griswold  defended  the  iron- 
clads. No  more  men  were  engaged  on  them  during  the 
attack  upon  Charleston  than  were  required  for  a single 
man-of-war ; the  vessels  had  received  more  than  two  thou- 
sand shot  without  serious  injury,  and  with  the  loss  of  but 
a single  life,  showing  that  our  vessels  were  impregnable 
to  any  missile  yet  invented.  The  American  navy  Btood 
in  advance  of  any  other  in  the  world,  and  had  been  the 
most  powerful  diplomatist  in  preventing  foreign  interfer- 
ence with  our  affairs.  Mr.  Brooks  said  that  we  had  six 
hundred  vessels  afloat,  constituting  the  largest  navy  in 
tho  world,  but  yet  our  commerce  lias  suffered  losses  from 
rebel  privateers  to  the  amount  of  thirteen  and  a half  mill- 
ions; these  facts  were  unanswerable  against  the  Navy 
Department.  Mr.  Blair  defended  the  efficiency  of  the 
navy,  and  of  the  iron-dads  in  particular,  in  preventing 
tiie  enemy  from  coming  upon  the  Atlantic  coast ; the  coun- 
try, he  said,  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  operations  of 
the  Navy  Department.  The  debate  now  assumed  a bitter 
personal  turn,  at  the  close  of  which  Mr.  Stevens  moved  a 
new  section  appropriating  $260,000  for  a floating  dry-dock 
at  Philadelphia  for  the  repair  of  Monitors,  to  be  taken 
from  an  appropriation  before  made  for  the  same  purpose 
at  New  York:  this  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  passed. — 
The  bill  extending  the  time  for  the  withdrawal  of  goods 
from  public  stores  and  bonded  warehouses  to  the  1st  of 

September  was  passed. February  26.  The  Committee 

on  Military  Affairs  was  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  increasing  the  number  of  cadets  at  West  Point, 
and  of  repealing  the  provisions  of  the  Enrollment  Act 
which  gives  pay  to  officers  absent  without  leave.— A bill 
was  introduced,  similar  to  one  before  the  Senate,  exclud- 
ing disloyal  persons  from  the  benefits  of  the  public  lands. 
—A  joint  resolution  was  passed  extending  to  tiie  1st  of 
April  the  time  for  the  payment  of  bounties  to  persons  en- 
listing in  tho  army.— A resolution  of  thanks  to  Admiral 
Porter  and  Commander  Ringgold,  witli  their  officers  and 
men,  was  passed — Mr.  Blair,  from  the  Committee  on  Mil- 
itary Affairs,  reported  the  following  bill:  "Any  portion 
of  the  residents  of  Virginia,  Forth  Carolina,  South  Car- 
olina, Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana, Texas,  or  Arkansas,  who  may  volunteer  in  the  mil- 
itary service  of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  three 
years  or  during  the  war,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits 
and  privileges  of  the  existing  laws , and  mustered,  into  the 
regiments  of  any  of  the  States  which  they  mat/  elect; 
and,  in  the  case  of  such  being  colored,  troops , they  altall 


State,  under  this  act,  shall  continue  only  until  sucl 
State  shall  be  subject  to  a call  for  troops."  This  was  op- 
posed by  Messrs.  Cox  aud  Wadsworth  on  the  ground  that 
it  gave  an  advantage  to  States  having  money,  by  enabling 
them  to  enlist  men  from  other  States  instead  of  calling  out 
their  own  men.  Messrs.  Blair  and  Garfield  replied,  af- 
firming that  thousands  of  loyal  men  in  the  South  were 
ready  to  enlist  if  provision  could  be  made  for  their  fam- 
ilies. The  bill,  having  been  amended,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Cox,  by  providing  that  no  enlistment  shall  be  made,  ex- 
cept as  specially  enumerated  in  jhe  bill,  unless  ciedit  is 
given  to  the  State  to  which  the  soldier  belongs,  was  pass- 
ed by  81  to  44. — Mr.  Washburne,  from  the  joint  Commit- 
tee of  Conference,  reported  on  tiie  Lieutenant-General 
Bill.  He  explained  that  the  report  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Committee.  The  House  Joint  Committee 
had  agreed  to  the  Senate’s  amendment  striking  out  the 
recommendation  of  General  Grant,  knowing  that,  should 
the  bill  pass,  he  would  receive  the  appointment  without 
delay.  Mr.  Cox  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table. 
This  was  refused,  and  the  bill  passed  by  73  to  47.  As 
passed,  it  merely  authorizes  the  President  to  appoint  from 
the  Major-Generals  a Lieutenant-General,  who  shall  be 
authorized,  under  the  direction  and  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  President,  to  command  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  fixing  his  pay  and  allowances,  and  providing  that 

it  shall  not  affect  the  pay  and  rank  of  General  Scott 

It  was  agreed  that  the  next  day  should  be  appropriated  to 

speeches,  no  bills  to  be  introduced February  27.  The 

Chairman  announced,  hardly  two-score  members  being 
present,  that  the  President’s  Message  was  the  theme  for 
discussion.  Mr.  Harding  made  a speech  condemning  the 
course  of  the  Administration.  He  said  that  fanaticism 
and  sectional  hate  had  plunged  the  nation  into  bloody 
horrors,  the  joint  work  of  abolition  and  secession.  Mr. 
Deming,  of  Connecticut,  followed  in  a speech  defending 
the  President  and  his  policy,  affirming  that  upon  the 
wiping  out  of  slavery  on  this  continent  would  succeed  a 
higher  order  of  civilization,  and  an  indissoluble  bond  of 
perfect  union  and  pence.  Mr.  Blair  spoke  at  length  upon 
general  topics,  defending  tiie  Navy  Department,  assailing 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  concluding  with  giving 
notice  of  a resolution  to  inquire  into  tiie  affairs  of  that 
Department  in  connection  with  trade  regulations  on  the 
Mississippi.  Mr.  iCden  passed  in  condemnatory  review 
over  the  acts  of  the  Administration,  affirming  that  the 
war  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  ended  on  the  basis  of  the 
Crittenden  resolutions.  Mr.  Donnelly  made  a speech  on 
the  importance  of  immigration,  aud  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  a Bureau  of  Immigration.— Adjourned  to  Feb- 
ruary 29. February  29.  Mr.  Julian  introduced  a bill, 

which  was  referred,  securing  to  persons  in  the  naval  and 
military  service  homesteads  on  confiscated  and  forfeited 
estates  in  tiie  insurrectionary  districts.— Mr.  Ross  offered 
a resolution  stating  that,  in  consequence  of  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  currency  and  the  increased  cost  of  living,  the 
pay  of  officers  and  soldiers  should  be  increased  one-third, 
and  that  the  Military  Committee  report  a bill  to  this  ef- 
fect. Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  introduced  a bill  permitting 
the  payment  of  one-tenth  of  duties  in  legal  tender  notes 
instead  of  specie ; and  another  bill  suspending  till  1867  tiie 
provision  of  the  Act  of  August,  1861,  authorizing  a direct 
tax  of  $20,000,090 : referred  to  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.— A resolution  was,  by  leave,  introduced,  directing 
the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  to  inquire  into 
the  operation  and  execution  of  the  laws  and  military  or- 
ders regulating  commercial  intercourse  with  the  insurrec- 
tionary States. — The  bill  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  authorizing  the  issue  of  $200,000,000  in 
Treasury  bonds,  payable  in  from  five  to  forty  years,  was 
passed,  after  being  slightly  amended. — Mr.  Blair  offered 
a resolution,  which  was  adopted,  asking  the  Secretory  of 
the  Navy  for  full  information  upon  every  subject  pertain- 
ing to  the  attack  upon  Charleston  in  April,  1S63,  includ- 
ing all  reports  upon  the  sufficiency  of  our  iron-clads.  Mr. 
Blair  said  that  the  Navy  Department  desired  a lull  inves- 
tigation into  the  whole  matter,  and  that  his  resolution 
covert  every  point.— Mr.  Holman  offered  a resolution, 
which  was  adopted,  for  inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  a 
committee  to  whom  shall  be  referred  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  National  Banks.— Mr.  Lang  offered  a resolution, 
which  was  rejected,  96  to  22,  requesting  the  President  to 
appoint  Franklin  Pierce,  Millard  Fillmore,  and  Thomas 
Ewing  as  Commissioners  to  treat  with  the  Confederate 
authorities  for  a cessation  of  hostilities  and  a reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Union.— Mr.  Schenck  offered  a series  of  resolu- 
tions : the  first,  declaring  that  armed  insurgents  and  their 
abettors  were  public  enemies,  was  agreed  to ; the  second, 
declaring  that  the  causes  of  the  rebellion  should  be  per- 
manently removed,  wrh  passed  unaninloualy,  Mr.  Cox  ex- 
plaining that  he  and  his  friends  voted  for  it,  considering 
that  the  causes  of  the  rebellion  were  abolition  and  seces- 
sion, and  both  ought  to  be  removed : the  third,  declaring 
that  there  was  no  neutral  ground  between  loyalty  and 
treason,  was  also  unanimously  adopted.— Mr.  Fendleton 
offered  a resolution,  which  was  rejected  by  76  to  43,  con- 
demning the  arrest  and  banishment  of  Mr.  Vallandighum. 

March  1.  A letter  was  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury  stating  that  many  vessels  engaged  in  the  cod- 
fishery  obtained  their  salt  from  the  British  provinces,  and, 
while  avoiding  the  duties  on  salt,  obtained  bounties  on  the 
fish  with  which  that  salt  was  incorporated;  he  asked  for 
the  passage  of  a law  that  no  bounties  should  be  paid  ex- 
cept where  it  was  shown  that  the  salt  had  paid  duty. — 
Tiie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  was  instructed  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  levying  a duty  of  10  cents 
per  bushel  upon  salt  imported — The  Freedman’s  Bureau 
bill  was  again  discussed,  and  finally  passed  by  69  to  67.— 
The  report  of  the  joint  Committee  of  Conference  upon  the 
Internal  Revenue  bill,  announcing  a disagreement,  was 
presented.  Mr.  Washburne  said  that  there  was  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  the  Committee  as  to  the  purport  of 
tho  action  of  the  House,  some  supposing  that  it  had  de- 
cided against  levying  any  tax  upon  spirits  on  hand,  and 
others  that  it  had  only  decided  against  a tax  of  40  cents 
per  gallon.  lie  thought  the  Senate  would  agree  to  split 
the  difference,  and  impose  20  cents;  and  in  order  to  test 
the  feeling  of  the  House,  moved  that  the  House  insist  on 
its  disagreement,  and  ask  another  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence, and  declare  also  that,  in  its  judgment,  there  should 
be  an  additional  tax  upon  spirits  on  hand  of  not  less  than 
20  or  more  thnn  40  cents.  The  resolution  was  adopted  by 

76  to  07 The  31st  of  May  was  fixed  upon  as  the  day  for 

the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

THE  MILITARY  SITUATION. 

Our  armies  are  moving  in  every  part  of  the  field— in 
Virginia,  in  East  Tennessee,  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and 
in  Florida.  The  map  which  we  publish  this  week  includes 
tiie  entire  field,  witli  the  exception  of  Virginia.  Some  steps 
of  the  advance  have  been  token  back,  and  in  Florida  our 
forces  have  met  witli  a severe  repulse;  yet  the  spring  cam- 
paign lias  fairly  opened,  and  with  reasonable  prospects  of 
success.  The  enemy  has  at  the  present  time  an  inade- 
quate force  to  oppose  against  our  general  advance  at  every 
point,  and  ho  can  only  save  himself  from  a greut  defeat  in 
some  part  of  his  line  by  a strategy  more  successful  than 
any  he  has  yet  shown. 

On  Tuesday,  Marcli  1,  His  Excellency  the  President 
sent  in  to  the  Senate  his  nomination  of  General  Grant  »“ 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  United  States  Army. 

The  United  States  steam  sloop  Housatcmic  was  sunk  in 
Charleston  harbor  on  the  18th  ult.  by  the  explosion  of  b 

torpedo.  Two  officers  and  three  men  were  lost.  This  ves- 
sel originally  cost  the  Government  over  a hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

According  to  the  latest  dispatches  Admiral  Fairagut 
had  six  mortar  boats  accompanying  Ota  Hartford,  but 
had  not  yet  made  an  attack  on  Mobile.  The  rebels  had 
20,000  troops  in  and  around  Mobile,  and  two  iron-clads  in 
the  harbor. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  OLU8TEE,  FLORIDA. 

On  in.  m of  February  General  S.,n™r  Ikii.d  an  or- 
der  congratulating  his  command  on  the  brilliant  success 
which  had  thus  for  attended  their  movements  into  tho  in- 
terior of  Florida,  and  attributing  this  success  in  great 
measure  to  Colonel  Henry,  Major  Stovens,  nndCaptuii 
Elder,  who  with  their  commands  had  routed  the  enemy 
and  destroyed  a large  amount  of  property.  Our  fo«« 

were  then  mainly  at  Barberis,  between  Baldwin  andLake 

Cilv,  with  the  advance  resting  on  Sanderson.  Here  they 
remained  until  the  20th,  when  the  preparations  for  n move- 
meat  in  force  toward  Lake  City  were  completed,  i he  on 


emy’s  pickets  were  met  six  miles  beyond  Sanderson  by  our 
cavalry,  who  were  deployed  as  skirmishers  two  miles  in 
advance  of  the  Infantry.  The  pickets  wore  driven  in,  and 
when  the  main  force  came  up  tho  Seventh  Connecticut 
(Colonel  Hawley)'  was  thrown  forward  with  the  cavalry. 
Tiie  enemy  was  found  in  force  a little  before  reaching  Lake 
City  at  Olustee.  The  engagement  wub  commenced  be- 
tween the  enemy’s  skirmishers  and  our  advance.  Tiie  fire 
directed  against  our  men  was  so  hot  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  fall  back;  then  we  brought  two  batteries  to  bear 
on  the  enemy,  and  our  whole  force,  consisting  of  5000, 
became  engaged  with  more  than  twice  that  number  of 
rebels.  The  enemy  occupied  a strong  position  flanked  by 
a marsh,  but  his  advance  met  with  the  most  stubborn  re- 
sistance, and  he  lest  heavily.  But  our  loss  also  was  very 
great.  Colonel  Fribley  of  the  Eighth  United  States  (col- 
ored) was  killed,  and  his  regiment  broke  and  fell  back, 
leaving  the  left  exposed.  Again  we  retreated,  taking  an- 
other position ; but  it  was  impossible  to  contend  witli  a 
force  so  greatly  superior,  and  after  a battle  of  three  hours 
and  a half  we  retreated  in  good  order,  leaving  our  dead 
and  severely  wounded  on  the  field.  Five  guns  were  lost, 
and  over  a thousand  men  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
This  reverse  compels  an  immediate  return  of  our  forces  to 
Jacksonville. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  GRANT’S  ARMY. 

On  Monday,  February  22,  a strong  force  under  the  com- 
mand of  Generals  Palmer,  Johnston,  Baird,  Carlin,  and 
Davis  started  from  Chattanooga  in  the  direction  of  Dalton. 
They  crossed  the  Chicamauga  without  opposition,  and  tha 
next  day  our  cavalry  in  advance  drove  the  enemy  as  far 
as  Tunnel  Hill.  Colonel  Harrison  drove  the  enemy  from 
the  latter  position.  Another  column  under  General  Stan- 
ley penetrated  to  within  three  miles  of  Dalton  on  Wednes- 
day. The  enemy  at  Dalton,  however,  was  found  so  strong- 
ly posted  that  our  forces  having  accomplished  the  purpose 
merely  of  a reconnoissance  fell  back. 

In  the  mean  while,  Longstreet  having  commenced  a re- 
trograde movement,  General  Schofield  advanced  from 
Knoxville  across  the  Holston  following  up  his  retreat. 
Longstreetis  now  needed  in  two  places  at  once,  and,  as  we 
go  to  press,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  is  moving  to 
Virginia  in  order  to  support  Lee  or  to  Atlanta  to  eupport 
Johnston. 

GENERAL  SHERMAN’S  EXPEDITION. 

From  Meridan  General  Sherman  advanced  eastward  to 
Selma,  a short  distance  west  of  Montgomery  and  midway 
between  Mobile  and  Dalton.  His  position  at  Selma  is  now 
apparently  one  of  some  peril.  General  Smith’s  Cavalry 
expedition  returned  to  Memphis  on  the  26th,  not  having 
effected  a junction  with  Sherman,  on  account  of  delays  in- 
cident to  the  expedition  and  which  gave  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry an  opportunity  to  concentrate  a force  against  Smith 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  resist  successfully.  The 
expedition  was  not  entirely  a failure,  having  destroyed 
over  a million  bnsheis  of  corn,  and  torn  up  miles  of  the 
Memphis  and  Ohio  Railroad,  besides  burning  bridges  and 
trestle-work.  General  Smith’s  retreat,  however,  leaves 
the  enemy’s  cavalry  unoccupied,  and  free  for  movements 
against  Sherman. 

THE  DRAFT  IN  NEW  YORK. 

On  the  1st  of  March  Provost-Marshal-Gcneral  Fry  issued 
an  official  order  to  Major  Townsend  at  Albany  to  be  pre- 
pared to  commence  the  draft  on  the  10th  of  March  in  "ev- 
ery sub-district  which  had  not  its  quota  raised  before  March 
1.  Volunteers  between  the  1st  and  10th  of  March  were  to 
be  deducted  after  the  commencement  of  the  draft.  The 
city  of  New  York  has  filled  its  quota  to  within  three  thou- 
sand men. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

WAR  IN  SCHLESWIG. 

The  Danes  retreated  from  the  Dannewerke  because  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  hold  this  long  line  of  fortifica- 
tions with  their  small  force  after  the  eastern  rampart  had 
been  turned  by  the  Prussians.  The  retrograde  movement 
had  been  going  on  for  some  time  before  it  was  discovered 
by  the  Germans,  who  expected,  indeed,  to  find  the  Danes 
in  force  at  Schleswig.  The  Danish  army  has  succeeded 
in  establishing  itself  at  Duppel,  which  is  connected  with 
the  Island  of  Alsen  by  a tete  dupont , the  latter  being  com- 
manded bv  formidable  batteries  on  either  side.  This  re- 
treat of  the  Danes  was  conducted  so  secretly  that  they 
were  not  overtaken  by  German  forces  until  they  bad  passed 
Id3tad,  wheu  the  rear-guard  fought  with  so  much  vigor 
as  to  preserve  the  main  army.  120  pieces  of  artillery  were 
left  in  the  Dannewerke,  and  in  the  retreat  three  guns  were 
lost  and  600  prisoners.  Field-Manlial  Wrangel’a  head- 
quarters on  February  9th  were  at  Frensburg.  The  new 
phase  which  the  war  now  assumes  is  no  less  threatening, 
certainly,  than  its  original  aspect.  The  Danes,  strongly 
fortified  on  Alsen,  may  prolong  the  war  for  weeks,  and 
perhaps  months,  to  come. 

EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 

The  general  impression  of  Europe  in  regard  to  the  Amer- 
ican war  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  North.  The  Paris 
Presse  says  that  “ Grant  is  the  American  Massena,  the  be- 
loved child  of  victory,  who  has  never  met  with  a reverse, 
but  who  is  as  vigilant  and  indefatigable  as  if  he  bad 
one  to  fear.  AJone  he  is  able  to  resist  the  three  armies  of 
the  Confederation."  Earl  Russell's  position,  as  indicated 
by  his  speech  in  Parliament,  on  February  11th,  is  one 
strongly  in  our  favor.  He  declined  to  produce  the  diplo- 
matic correspondence  in  reference  to  the  steam  rams.  His 
reasons  for  so  doing  were  that  he  did  not  wish  to  anticipate 
the  decision  of  the  law-officers  of  the  crown.  Lord  Pal- 
merston, also,  in  a speech  concerning  American  captures 
at  sea,  on  the  12th,  said  that  the  English  had  no  reasons 
to  mistrust  the  equity  and  independence  of  the  tribunals 
of  the  United  States.  In  justification  of  this  opinion,  he 
referred  to  the  case  of  the  Trent.  These  speeches  were 
made  by  the  British  Ministers  in  defense  against  an  at- 
tack made  upon  them  by  Disraeli  and  Earl  Derby.  Tiie 
main  point  of  this  attack  consisted  in  the  charge  that  the 
Ministry  had  been  bullied  into  concession  in  the  matter 
of  Laird's  rams  by  Secretary  Seward’s  plucky  note  of  July 
11.  This  note,  however,  Mr.  Adams  declined  to  present 
to  Earl  Russell,  although  Secretary  Seward  indiscreetly 
allowed  it  to  be  published  in  this  country.  Not  having 
received  the  paper,  however,  from  Mr.  Adams,  Earl  Rue- 
sell  had  no  official  knowledge  of  its  existence.  The  tenor 
of  Seward’s  note  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  ex- 
tract, which  is  as  determined  a vindication  of  our  national 
rights  as  Great  Britain  herself  ever  boasted : “ If  the  law 
of  Great  Britain  must  be  left  without  amendment,  and  be 
construed  by  the  Government  in  conformity  with  the  rul- 
ings of  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  tiien  there  will 
be  left  for  the  United  States  no  alternative  but  to  protect 
themselves  and  their  commerce  against  armed  cruisers 
proceeding  from  British  ports  as  against  the  naval  forces 
of  a public  enemy;  and  also  to  claim  and  insist  upon  in- 
demnities for  the  injuries  which  such  expeditions  have 
hitherto  committed  or  shall  hereof  ter  commit  against  this 
Government  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  To 
this  end  this  Government  is  now  preparing  a naval  force 
with  the  utmost  vigor;  and  if  the  national  navy,  which  it 
is  rapidly  creating,  shall  not  be  sufficient  for  the  emerg- 
ency, then  the  United  States  must  bring  into  employment 
such  private  armed  naval  forces  as  the  mercantile  marine 

BhIn  a speech  made  on  the  15tli  Earl  Russell,  alluding  to 
the  case  of  the  Alabama,  Baid  : “1  do  consider  that,  hav- 
ing passed  a law  to  prevent  the  enlistment  of  her  Majes- 
ty’s subjects  in  tiie  service  of  a foreign  Power,  to  prevent 
tiie  fitting  out  or  equipping,  within  her  Majesty’s  domin- 
ions, of  vessels  for  warlike  purposes  without  her  Majesty  a 
sanction— I say  that,  having  passed  such  a law  in  the  year 
1819  it  is  a scandal  and  a reproach  that  one  of  the  bellig- 
erents in  this  American  contest  has  been  enabled,  at  the 
order  of  the  Confederate  Government,  to  fit  out,  a vessel  at 
Liverpool  in  such  a way  that  she  was  capable  of  being 
made  a vessel  of  war;  that,  after  going  to  another  port  in 
her  Majesty's  dominions  to  ship  a portion  of  her  crew,  she 
proceeded  to  a port  in  neutral  territory,  and  there  com- 
pleted her  crew  and  equipment  as  a vessel  of  war,  so  that 
she  lias  since  been  able  to  capture  and  destroy  innocent 
merchant- vessels  belonging  to  tiie  other  belligerent — 
lliear.i  Having  been  thus  equipped  by  an  evasion  of  the 
law,  I say  it  is  a scandal  to  our  law  that  we  should  not  be 
able  to  prevent  such  bslljgereut  operations." 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  PALMER.— [Photooeapued  b*  T.  B.  Bishop.  J 

GENERALS  PALMER  AND  SMITH,  •"“"J  we  st™”S13'  posted,  and  our  tees  Here 

compelled  to  give  up  the  attack,  which  would  oth- 
Oh  this  page  we  give  portraits  of  Generals  Pal-  erwise  have  been  successful.  An  account  of  this 
mer  and  Smith,  the  former  connected  with  the  late  movement  is  given  in  its  proper  place,  as  also  of 
movement  against  Dalton,  and  the  latter  with  Gen-  General  Smith’s  cavalry  expedition,  which  started 
eral  Sherman’s  expedition.  The  movement  against  from  Memphis  to  co-operate  with  Sherman,  but 
Dalton  was  probably  no  more  than  a reconnoisBance ; which  encountered  the  concentrated' force  of  the 

but  there  was  some  very  severe  fighting,  as  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  under  Forrest,  Lee,  and  Rhoddy. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  W.  8.  SMITH.— [Photographed  bt  Mobsk  ii  Pkaselee,  Nabhvoli.J 
BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  HOLSTON.  “It  Of  timber..  The  bridge  is  now  completed. 

On  the  left  are  seen  slaughter-houses  and  the  re- 
Vi  e give  below  a view  on  the  Holston  River,  mains  of  the  gas-works  destroyed  by  fire,  the  chiin- 
which  runs  through  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  show-  ney  still  standing.  Camps  of  the  troops  arc  seen  in 
ing  the  pontoon  bridge  and  the  bridge  built  by  the  different  places.  The  Holston  River  is  the  stream 
United  States  Government,  as  seen  February  5,  which  has  separated  Longstreet  from  the  Federal 
1864.  On  the  right  is  a stone  quarry,  the  rocks  army  at  Knoxville,  and  from  the  banks  of  which 
being  used  for  filling  the  inside  of  the  piers,  which  the  rebel  General  has  lately  retreated. 
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THE  HOSTESS  OF  THE  BIG 
CABIN. 

A few  weeks  ago  my  reportorial  duties  calling 
me  in  the  vicinity  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  the  tedi- 
um of  my  ride  over  the  rough  mountain  roads  was 
much  alleviated  for  a dozen  miles  or  so  by  the  genial 
companionship  of  my  friend,  Captain  Leighton,  the 
scout.  As  we  rode  along  I begged  him  to  give  me 
an  account  of  an  adventure  which  had  created  some 
interest  in  the  army  a few  months  before,  and  in 
which  he  himself  had  figured  somewhat  conspicu- 
ously. He  complied,  and  his  relation  was  very 
much  as  follows : 

There  were  few  pretty  girls  in  the  part  of  Ten- 
nessee we  traversed  during  the  last  campaign  south- 
westward,  so  that,  so  soon  as  we  reached  the  Geor- 
gian frontier,  and  got  wind  of  the  old  widow  V 

and  her  three  grand-daughters,  Amelia,  Cordelia, 
and  Ophelia  Granby,  living  in  the  Big  Cabin,  at 
the  first  fork  of  the  lower  Atlanta  road,  there  was 
little  else  thought  of  by  our  “shoulder-straps,’’  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  Bragg  and  his  crew,  and  they  were 
making  tracks  for  a more  genial  climate  at  so  lively 
a rate  that  pretty  soon  the  fair  damsels  of  the  liquid 
names  began  to  trouble  brass-buttoned  bosoms  to 
an  alarming  degree.  I had  first  discovered  the 
jewels  in  one  of  my  lonely  expeditions  southward, 
and  through  me  nearly  all  my  chums  had  been  in- 
troduced at  an  early  stage  of  the  halt,  and  half  a 
dozen  of  us  had  been  specially  invited  to  the  house 
upon  several  occasions,  myself  included,  to  the  envy 
of  the  whole  staff.  Bouquets  were  not  to  be  had, 
but  all  the  sutlers  of  the  division  were  besieged  for 
their  best  notions,  and  silk  handkerchiefs,  snuff, 
hair-grease,  lemon  sirup,  fine  combs,  baking  pow- 
der, tooth-brushes,  etc.,  etc.,  began  to  fly  in  the 
shape  of  compliments ; and  one  poor  fellow — Lieu- 
tenant Sloane,  of  the  — th  Ohio — could  find  nothing 
appropriate  among  the  sutlers’  stores,  so  he  sent  an 
enormous  old  pound-cake,  as  stale  as  a brick,  with 
some  charming  verses,  to  the  youngest.  Even 
General  K had  gone  head  over  ears  with  Cor- 

delia to  the  tune  of  his  seal  ring,  and  had  sent  the 
old  lady  a spare  camp-kettle,  with  an  eye  to  grace 
in  high  quarters. 

But  the  impression  was  slight.  They  were  secesh 
all  over;  and  though  the  presents  were  received” 
with  much  willingness,  I,  for  one,  saw  that  we  were 
“Yankees”  still,  and  rated  accordingly  in  their 
warm  Southern  estimation.  It  might  have  been 
different  if* the  girls  had  been  by  themselves,  but 
the  old  lady— there  was  the  rub. 

Besides  being  as  proud  as  Lucifer  (taking  what 
she  could  get  from  our  stores  though,  from  sheer 
necessity),  I sometimes  caught  an  ugly  twinkle  in 
her  eye,  when  some  of  our  fellows  were  beneath  it, 
immersed  in  the  sweet  converse  of  the  younger 
doves,  which  led  me  to  think  that  if  a nice  company 
of  guerrillas  could  be  let  in  at  the  back  door,  some 
of  those  delightful  autumn  evenings,  upon  an  un- 
suspecting Colonel  or  two,  that  the  old  lady  was 
just  the  girl  to  do  it,  and  chuckle  afterward. 

The  grand-daughters — whose  sire  was  cooling 
his  Southern  blood  in  some  Northern  prison,  and 
whose  mother  had  quitted  the  hoe-cake  and  bacon 
of  her  native  land  for  another,  and,  very  probably, 
a better,  world — are  more  agreeable,  if  less  original, 
subjects  to  contemplate.  And  a compound  descrip- 
tion will  answer  for  the  three.  There  was  just  one 
year's  difference  in  their  respective  ageR,  one  inch 
difference  in  their  respective  statures,  and,  appar- 
ent^’, one  shade  (a  positive  one)  of  variation  in  the 
color  of  their  respective  hair ; Amelia's — the  oldest 
— being  black,  Cordelia’s  brown,  and  Ophelia’s  a 
brilliant  crimson.  Otherwise,  they  all  looked  alike ; 
did  abouj  the  same  amount  of  smiling,  laughing,  and 
sighing — always  in  concert. 

The  Big  Cabin,  as  their  home  ^yas  called  and 
known  from  far  off,  was  an  exceedingly  primitive, 
not  uncomfortable,  manor  house,  only  one  story 
high,  with  a multitude  of  wings,  sheds,  porches, 
and  additions  of  various  dates,  all  built  of  logs, 
rough  outside  but  plastered  within  — the  whole 
structure  appearing  to  spread  itself  over  a full  half- 
acre  of  ground,  with  a corn-field  in  front,  and  a 
kitchen-garden  and  stable-vard  between  the  rear 
and  the  unbroken  forest,  which  they  called  a pas- 
ture. 

Well,  something  extraordinary  was  on  the  tapis. 
The  old  lady  had  apparently  melted,  and  wc  wero 
progressing  in  her  favor,  as  well  as  that  of  the  girls. 
There  was  to  be  a ball,  a gathering,  or  whatever  it 
may  be  called,  at  the  Big  Cabin.  Hints  had  been 
slily  dropped ; some  of  our  mess  acted  mysteriously, 
as  if  they  were  deeper  in  the  secret,  while  all  of  us 
looked  forward  expectantly.  And  one  morning  I 
was  officially  apprised  of  the  affair  by  a contraband 
about  a yard  long,  who  brought  me  the  young  ladies’ 
compliments  in  a yellow  envelope,  a sheet  of  fools- 
cap, and  blue  ink,  which  ran  as  follows,  verbatim: 

Th*  Bio  Cabin,  Stpt.  1863. 

Capt.  Layeton: 

We  want  you  very  much  to  come  over  to  nite  with  the 
other  fellers  and  partake  the  humbel  fair  of  our  fentlv 
bord.  Very  Aff.  your 

— Amelia  \ 

Cordelia  V Granby. 
OrHELIA  ) 

P.  S.  —Mother  is  going  to  have  some  other  gentlemen  from 
the  neighborhood  she  wants  yoii  to  see. 

P.S— Do  try  and  make  Gen.  K.  come  ta  He  thot  he 
would  butt  we're  afrade  he  wont. 

Of  course  I was  in  seeming  ecstasies  at  this  gush- 
ing, guileless  mark  of  esteem ; but  there  was  some- 
thing in  it  that  set  me  thinking.  Colonel  S- — was 
with  me.  He  had  just  received  a similar  invitation, 
and  was  smiling  all  over  like  a pond  in  the  wind. 

I exhibited  my  note  exultingly  as  if  it  contained 
something  signally  tender,  when  he  made  haste  to 
refute  the  idea  of  any  favoritism  having  been  shown 
me  by  displaying  his  own,  which  was  almost  in  the 
same  words,  with  a postscript  running,  “General 

K thought  he  would  come  over  with  the  rest, 

but  wasn’t  sure  he  could.  Pray  try  to  induce  him. 
It  will  be  80  nice or  something  in  that  strain. 
And  Captain  D , entering  at  that  moment,  dis- 

played a similar  epistle,  with  a postscript  equally 
solicitous  of  the  roresenee  of  the  gallant  General 
K at  the  menta’s  gathering.  “Lucky  dog,” 


thought  Colonel  S . “ Happy  fellow,"  mused 

the  Captain,  aloud.  “K has  surely  made  an 

impression.”  And  I said  nothing,  having  some- 
thing else  in  my  mind,  and  not  doubting  that  all  the 
invitations,  could  they  bo  scrutinized,  would  have 
postscripts  of  which  the  gay  General  would  be  the 
burden. 

There  were  about  twenty  officers  among  the 
chosen ; and  such  an  ado  in  the  way  of  toilet  ar- 
rangements was  a novelty  in  the  camp.  Whiskers 
were  trimmed  that  had  had  their  own  sweet  will 
for  many  a month.  Pomatum  was  at  a premium. 
Boots  were  polished,  and  new  ones  purchased ; shirts 
borrowed,  and  neck-ties  improvised ; watch-guards 
prominently  displayed,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
whole  corps.  But  if  any  attempt  was  successful, 
if  any  rig  was  neat,  unexceptionable,  surely  that  of 

General  K ’s  was  gorgeous.  He  commenced  to 

dress  himself  in  the  morning,  and  had  not  finished 
when  the  evening  fell.  All  the  rest  except  myself 
wero  mounted  and  impatiently  awaiting  his  pleas- 
ure, when  I went  to  sec  how  he  progressed.  He 
was  so  generons  and  handsome  that  four  privates, 
two  of  them  Germans,  who  had  been  barbers  in  St. 
Louis,  had  volunteered  to  assist  in  his  “get  up.” 
Besides  these,  he  had  his  own  two  contrabands  who 
had  followed  his  fortunes  from  Western  Virginia ; 
and  the  interior  of  his  tent  presented  a novel  and 
unwarlike  spectacle  as  I entered.  Sambo  was  pol- 
ishing a pair  of  boots  for  probably  the  twentieth 
time,  expending  an  incredible  amount  of  saliva  on 
the  same ; Cuffee  was  breathing  on  the  epaulets  and 
nibbing  them  with  buckskin,  the  glittering  spurs  at 
his  side  attesting  to  the  same  qjjice  having  been  per- 
fonned  on  them ; one  of  the  Germans  was  trying  to 
twist  some  curl  into  the  General’s  hair  with  a broken 
bayonet,  which  now  and  then  he  would  plunge  into 
the  embers  of  the  camp-stove  near  by,  devoting  his 
spare  time  to  the  whiskers;  while  his  brother  in 
nativity  was  brushing  the  coat  and  polishing  its 
rear  buttons.  The  two  remaining  soldiers  were  en- 
gaged on  the  saddle  and  harness  metal  with  all 
their  might  in  another  comer ; and  the  poor  Gen- 
eral himself  was  looking  quite  haggard  and  anxious 
in  their  midst.  But  he  was  not  the  least  discon- 
certed at  my  entrance — sprang  from  the  hair-dress- 
er's last  finish,  with  a satisfied  glance  in  the  small 
mirror  before  him,  drew  on  his  boots  briskly,  and 
finally  worked  himself  inside  of  his  coat  with  a 
smile  of  triumph  on  his  lips. 

Hardly  refraining  from  laughter,  I let  my  feel- 
ings have  vent  in  a burst  of  spontaneous  admira- 
tion, which  he  seemed  to  take  as  a matter  of  course. 

I let  him  get  entirely  dressed  before  saying  another 
won! — let  the  bushy  epaulets  gleam  on  his  shoul- 
ders, the  spurs  on  his  heels,  and  the  voluminous 
handkerchief  half  lose  itself  out  of  his  manly  bosom, 
and  finally  the  presentation-sword  dangle  at  liis 
side,  and  the  seldom-worn  chapeau  crown  his  noble 
brows,  and  then  I begged  a word  in  private. 

“Nonsense,”  said  he;  “I  have  already  kept 
them  waiting.  Let  us  be  off.” 

But  I was  not  to  be  put  back  in  that  way,  but  in- 
sisted ; so  the  tent  was  cleared  of  attendants,  and  I 
proceeded  to  open  my  heart  to  the  General  for  a 
few  minutes,  which  had  the  effect  of  dissipating 
much  of  his  self-satisfied  air,  and  replacing  it  with 
a sheepish  fidget  painful  to  behold.  But  after  a 
few  minutes’  further  talk  he  looked  better,  and  his 
eyes  began  to  twinkle  maliciously  as  I concluded. 

“ I leave  it  all  to  you,”  said  he,  and  sitting  clown 
to  a table  he  gave  me  a line  or  two  of  writing, 
with  which  I departed,  and  shortly  afterward  join- 
ed my  comrades,  first,  however,  depositing  the  or- 
der I had  received  with  Colonel  F , the  officer  of 

the  day,  and  borrowing  a bugle,  which  I hung  from 
my  neck  as  an  extra  ornament. 

“ The  General  says  he  can’t  come  for  an  hour 
yet,”  said  I,  and  we  galloped  off  through  the  twi- 
light without  him. 

It  was  quite  dark,  but  the  Big  Cabin  was  dotted 
with  lights  as  we  rode  up  and  were  welcomed  by 
all  the  darkeys  on  the  estate,  some  dozen  in  num- 
ber, who  took  charge  of  our  horses;  and,  leaving 
our  caps  and  things  in  the  sort  of  ante-chamber  or 
hall  we  first  entered,  we  walked  and  scraped  and  . 
bowed  and  curveted  into  the  great  room  of  the  Cab- 
in, where  the  Misses  Granby  and  a score  or  so  of 
the  lovely  Georgians  of  the  neighborhood  were  nois- 
ily awaiting  us  in  their  best  garments,  which,  I may 
as  well  say,  were  by  no  means  extravagant.  None 
of  the  male  Georgians  we  had  expected  to  meet  were 
yet  on  hand,  but  every  one  assured  us  they  would 
join  us  soon ; and  we  cared  little  whether-  they 
would  or  not,  as  there  was  only  about  a girl  apiece 
as  it  was. 

Although  early  autumn  the  mountain  vicinity 
made  the  nights  coolisb,  and  a great  fire,  apparent- 
ly composed  of  whole  trees,  was  leaping  and  crack- 
ling in  the  fire-place,  which  occupied  almost  one  end 
of  the  apartment.  And  there,  at  one  side  of  it,  sat 
the  old  lady,  with  her  black  pipe  between  her  lips, 
and  the  set  sneer  on  her  brows  and  mouth,  and  the 
inveterate,  high  old  sky-blue  silk  on  her  person. 
Not  a word  of  welcome  said  she,  but  let  the  tide  of 
“How  d’ye  do’s,”  “Wa’al,  I declares,”  and  intro- 
ductions of  the  strange  damsels  take  its  course  fora 
few  moments,  when  her  harsh  voice  fell  among  us 
with, 

“ Whar’s  the  Gineral  ?” 

The  girls  also  looked  concerned ; but  I explained 
that  his  absence  was  only  temporary,  and  they 
brightened  up  again. 

Well,  dancing  was  in  the  programme,  and  the 
civilian  gflests  not  appearing,  we  prepared  for  the 
“light  fantastic.”  An  old  darkey,  throned  upon 
a hogshead  at  one  end  of  the  room,  began  to  tune 
the  screechiest  old  violin  that  ever  tortured  mortal 
tympanum,  and  a rush  was  made  for  the  prettier 
girls,  who  were  “gobbled”  in  less  than  no  time,  it 
being  my  fortune  to  lead  forth  the  fair  Ophelia— 
she  of  the  crimson  curls ; and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore all  were  paired  except  two— Lieutenant  G , 

a bashful  fellow,  and  the  most  unengaging  girl  in 
the  room.  The  latter  had  been  introduced,  if  I re- 
member rightly,  as  a Miss  Curdy,  and  was  not  with- 
out considerable  beauty  of  person;  but  there  was 
something  so  spiteful,  so  repulsive  in  her  vindictive 
eyes  and  angry  lips  that  every  one  had  tried  to  over- 


look her  in  the  choice  of  partners,  and  all  with  suc- 
cess except  poor  G , whose  timidity  had  kept 

him  in  the  back-ground,  and  who  now  seemed  posi- 
tively frightened  at  the  prospect — she  and  he  the 
only  ones  left  unmated,  except  the  lonely  hostess  at 
the  fire-place.  Actually  the  poor  fellow’s  resolu- 
tion seemed  to  waver  between  the  two.  He  waited 
so  long  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  all,  to  the  mer- 
riment of  most.  It  was  like  the  Malay  on  the  post, 
with  the  crocodile  on  one  side  and  the  lion  on  the 
other.  First  he  sidled  over  to  the  fair  Curdy ; but 
a glance  from  the  repellent  eyes  brought  him  to  a 
halt  like  a leveled  bayonet,  and  at  length,  with 
something  desperate  in  his  demeanor,  he  made  lip 
to  the  old  lady  and  commenced  to  bow  and  scrape 
as  if  demented.  He  was  theatrically  inclined,  and 
we  heard  him  stammer  something  about  leading 
some  one  into  the  sylph-like  maze,  when  the  black 
pipe  dropped  from  the  lady’s  lips  and  her  scorn  broke 
forth. 

“What!  hey!  look  ’ere!”  But  there  was  no 
adequate  expression  of  her  wrath ; so  she  began  to 
laugh  in  a light,  raspy  way,  and  finally  roared,  al- 
most every  one  but  poor  G joining  in  the  cho- 

rus. 

“Turn  roun’,  nfhn,  turn  roun’  and  look  thar,” 
said  she. 

“Whar?”  cried  G , immersed  in  the  idiom 

through  sheer  confusion. 

“Thar!  at  Sal  Curdy,  you  donk.  Go  ’long!” 
said  the  other,  pointing  at  the  scornful  beauty  dose 
by ; and  G was  before  her  in  an  instant,  bow- 

ing and  perspiring  furiously,  while  she  arose  and 
took  his  arm  like  a queen. 

Then  the  shiny  bald  forehead  of  the  fiddler  com- 
menced swaying  up  and  down  as  he  bent  to  his 
task,  the  crazy  instrument  shrieked  and  wailed, 
and  the  dance  began.  It  was  a sort  of  wild  cotil- 
lon, which  none  of  the  male  performers  had  ever 
attempted  before,  so  that  there  were  frequent  bump- 
ings up  against  and  unintentional  changing  of  part- 
ners, which  not  only  added  to  the  hilarity’  of  the  oc- 
casion, but  contributed  much  to  the  discomposure  of 
the  minstrel,  whose  shrill  directions,  as  he  called 
the  figure,  had  little  effect  upon  ns.  The  unique 
manner  in  which  this  worth}’  performed  the  part 
of  master  of  ceremonies  was  somewhat  interesting 
as  well  as  incomprehensible. 

“ Keep  in  de  ring ! keep  in  de  ring ! Fellahs  to 
de  right,  gals  to  de  lef ! Keep  in  de  ring ! Now  : 
ban’s  all  roun’!  han’s  all  roun’!  Swap  de  part- 
ners! Keep  in  de  ring ! No?o:  sliassy,  shassy — 
keep  in  de  ring ! Fellahs  to  de  lef,  gals  to  do  right ! 
Now : han’s  all  roun’ ! han’s  all  roun’ ! Whoop!" 

Something  of  this  nature,  vociferated  at  the  top 
of  his  mighty  lungs,  with  a periodical  Ashantee 
war-whoop  rising  through  and  mingling  with  the 
screams  of  the  violin,  while  his  great  crank  of  a 
foot  crashed  np  and  down  on  the  loose  planks  of 
the  floor,  contributed  to  the  strangeness  of  the  rude 
scene.  Every  one  liked  it  as  he  got  used  to  it,  and 
the  female  portion  seemed  absolutely  in  ecstasies. 
Even  th.e  widow  looked  up  excitedly  from  the  fire- 
place, and  cheered  us  on,  all  the  mother  leaping 
over  her  liSrd  face  at  some  master-piece  on  the  part 
of  one  or  another  of  her  girls. 

“ Go  in,  Deely  ! Sling  him,  Pheely ! Hooray, 
hooray,  look  at  Meely !”  would  burst  from  her  lips 
at  intervals,  while  her  eyes  seemed  to  flash  and  her 
angular  form  to  grow  supple  and  rotund  once  more 
as  we  swept  before  her. 

The  whole  thing  ended  in  a tremendous  waltz, 
for  which  we  were  prepared  by  the  fiddlers — “ Han’s 
all  roun’,  and. den  stan’  by  for  de  Georgia  reel and 
then  we  fell  into  it  as  naturally  as  a chip  in  a whirl- 
pool, and  began  to  spin  around  the  great  room  at 
an  awful  pace.  If  the  excitement  was  furious  be- 
fore it  was  now  delirious.  Even  the  repellent  beau- 
ty caught  the  contagion.  Her  eye  fired  and  her 

sallow  cheek  bloomed,  and  poor  little  G was 

fairly  lifted  from  his  feet  in  the  strong  grasp  of  the 
wild  being  whom  the  music  seemed  to  permeate 
and  play  through  as  they  swung  in  the  resistless 
whirl.  The  old  lady  shouted  for  joy,  and  the  leath- 
er-lunged accents  of  the  darkey  would  chime  in 
]>eriodically  with — 

“ Sling  ’em,  sling  ’em,  ha,  ha ! Sling  ’em,  sling 
'em — frow  ’em  roun’ — whoop !”  till  at  last  the  bow 
dropped  from  his  exhausted  hand,  and  we  spun  into 
our  seats — perhaps  two  of  us  in  one  seat,  for  they 
are  free-and-easy  down  in  Georgia — and  the  air  was 
loaded  with  our  pants  and  congratulations. 

Well,  every  one  was  in  excellent  humor.  Ophelia 
told  me  some  of  her  secrets ; how  some  fellow  had 
been  “pocking  posies  to  her”  all  summer,  when 
the  war  took  him  off— by  which  she  evidently  meant 
that  he  had  been  courting  her  through  the  eloquent 
medium  of  floral  gifts — and  how  some  other  fellow 
had  tried  to  “ crink  in  his  tracks,  but  couldn't  come 
it,  because  his  feet  wouldn’t  fit  them,”  etc.,  so  pleas- 
antly that  I began  to  forgive  her  the  color  of  her 
hair,  and  wish  she  might  imbibe  a few  Union  senti- 
ments for  true  love’s  sake.  And  then  the  gallant 
General  entered  at  last,  epaulets  and  all,  amidst  a 
perfect  furor  of  applause  from  the  girls.  “ 'Ere’s 
the  Gineral !”  “ Oh  my,  look  at  the  brass  on  him !” 
“My  stars,  what  whiskers  I”  cried  a dozen  voices; 
and  the  widow  herself  arose  to  do  him  honor.  I am 
compelled  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  her  “ whars"  and 
‘ ‘ thars,”  and  her  clay-pipe  and  slovenly  attire,  there 
was  something  of  quiet  dignity  and  courtesy  in  the 
old  woman’s  mien  when  she  had  laid  aside  her  pipe 
and  stood  beside  General  K , which  was  not  un- 

reasonably in  favor  of  the  choice  blood  of  which  she 
boasted. 

Another  dance  and  then  supper,  which  had  been 
I w aiting  long  enough,  the  widow  said,  and  should 
J w ait  no  longer  for  all  the  qrialitr  in  Georgia.  Wo  j 
| were  ushered  by  half  a score  of  darkeys  into  an  ! 

apartment  narrower,  but  much  longer  than  the  one 
, in  whiclfcwe  had  danced,  with  two  groaning  tables 
extending  the  whole  length  side  by  side,  table-cloth- 
less, napkinless,  but  heaped  with  as  noble  a repast 
as  ever  dilated  the  eyeballs  of  a hungry  man.  A 
largo  pig — quite  a hog,  in  fact — crowned  the  centre 
of  one  board,  roasted  whole.  All  sorts  of  fowl, 
land  and  water,  with  great  dishes  of  preserves,  of  a 
humble  kind  to  be  sure,  the  vegetables  of  the  season, 
and  your  choice  of  rye  coffee,  sweet  cider,  or  army 


whisky.  The  whole  affair  was  a surprising  success 
for  “the  impoverished  South;”  but,  nevertheless, 
we  afterward  learned  that  the  neighbors  had  been 
borrowed  from  for  miles  around  to  crown  the  occa- 
sion with  plenty.  We  were  soon  seated ; the  dark- 
eys hopped  about  as  busy  as  bees,  and  the  feast 
commenced.  The  General  took  care  of  the  widow. 
He  toasted  her  and  every  one  else.  High  glee  was 
the  order  of  the  evening ; and  it  was  nearly  mid- 
night when  we  thought  of  rising,  intending  to  close 
the  occasion  with  a grand  waltz. 

We  had  just  formed  for  the  purpose,  the  shiny 
pate  of  the  minstrel  was  beginning  to  bob  np  and 
down,  and  the  instrument  to  plead  for  mercy,  when 
we  heard  the  hall  door  open,  feet  in  the  hall,  and 
presently  a knock  at  the  inner  door,  which  the  wid- 
ow opened  eagerly. 

“ Wa’al,  I’m  shot,  if  'ere  ain’t  the  rest  of  ’em. 
Come  in.  Gentlemen,  this  ’ere’s  Mr.  Jcnks.” 

“Wa’al,  since  you  insist,  I s’pose  I must,  ole  gal,” 
said  that  individual,  entering. 

“And,  gentlemen,”  continued  the  hostess,  merri- 
ly, “this  ’ore’s  Mr.  Simons.  And  this  ’ere’s  Mr.  So 
and  So,”  with  each  expression  ushering  in  a lank, 
ragged,  barefooted  cut-throat  of  a guerrilla,  with 
half  a dozen  pistols  and  a knife  or  two  in  his  belt, 
till  they  numbered  about  thirty,  while  our  arms 
were  in  the  hall. 

Jenks,  the  leader,  was  a specially  villainous-look- 
ing wretch,  who  had  appropriated  General  K 's 

sword,  which  he  had  found  upon  entering,  and  now 
eyed  us,  with  an  attempt  at  mirth  on  his  unshorn, 
brutal  features  which  was  positively  impious. 

“ How  d’ye  do,  gents  ? What  nice  clothes  them 
is!”  said  he.  “And,  bless  me,  what  a gay  little 
turnip  you’ve  got,  Gineral!"  turning  his  attention 
to  our  worthy  superior  aR  lie  spoke.  “ Let’s  see 
what  time  it  is;”  and  he  coolly  drew  it  from  the 
fob.  “ Twelve,  as  1 live ! Must  go  shortly.  You’ll 
go  with  ns,  won’t  yon  ? Never  mind ; no  thanks. 
Ha!  ha!” 

“Ha!  ha!”  roared  the  burly  crew  in  concert, 
appearing  to  sec  a joke  somewhere. 

And  then  the  leader  passed  from  each,  begging 
for  seal-rings,  watches,  or  whatever  else  we  might 
have ; while  the  girls  tittered,  and  began  to  talk 
together  about  the  “Yanks  being  skotched  this 
time,  shore.”  I had  heard  and  read  about  the  ef- 
frontery and  treachery  of  rebel  women — had  seen 
something  of  it,  but  never  such  an  exhibition  as 
was  here.  It  was  difficult  to  comprehend  how 
these  beings — women,  and  true  women  evidently, 
lively,  joyous,  and  sympathetic  in  a measure — 
could  reconcile  in  their  womanly  breasts  a betrayal 
so  gross,  sudden,  and  absolute  of  the  men  whom 
they  had  rendered  happy  for  hours,  with  aught  of 
the  milk  of  human  kindness.  Yet  not  a blush  of 
shame  suffused  a maiden  cheek.  Their  candor 
was  perfect.  They  did  not  seem  to  hate  us  partic- 
ularly; the  dance  was  too  fresh  in  their  minds; 
but  they  gave  us  over  to  the  Philistines  with  an 
utterly  artless  air  of  duty  which  was  wonderful. 

All  of  ns,  except  the  General  and  myself,  were 
troubled  exceedingly  at  this  unlooked-for  contre- 
temps ; visions  of  Richmond  prisons  and  rebel  fare 
flitted  ominously  before  them,  and  two  or  three  re- 
proached their  fair  deceivers  in  terms  more  deserv- 
ing than  elegant.  But  the  darlings  only  laughed, 
and  mocked  them.  The  gang  had  each  seized,  by 
this  time,  a portion  from  the  deserted  feast,  and  were 
moving  about  with  the  girls,  gnawing  away  at  a 
bone  or  crust,  and  making  themselves  excessively 
merry  at  our  woe-begonc  appearance.  But  they 
were  somewhat  taken  aback  when  my  turn  to  be 
pilfered  came  round. 

‘ 1 Maybe  I hain’t  seen  you  afore  ?”  growled  Jenks. 

“Maybe  you  hain’t,”  I responded. 

“Maybe  you  bain’t  the  chap  I seed  on  the  lower 
road  day  before  yesterday?” 

“Maybe  I bain’t.” 

“ Bnt  yon  air.” 

“True.” 

“That’s  a pooty  bugle  o yourn.  Let’s  have 
it.” 

“You  can't  have  it.” 

“ What’s  to  prevent  me  ?" 

“This !”  And  I caught  the  bugle  from  my  side 
and  wound  a peal  that  shook  the  house ; simulta- 
neously we  heard  the  door  tried  from  without,  and, 
almost  before  the  blast  had  echoed  away,  we  heard 
the  door,  which  the  scoundrels  had  bolted  as  they 
entered,  crash  in  from  the  butt  end  of  a musket, 
and  the  hall  began  to  fill  with  many  feet.  Jenks 
made  a horrible  imprecation,  drew  a pistol  and  fired, 
bnt  I knocked  up  his  hand  a second  before  the  dis- 
charge, and  put  him  to  sleep  with  a blow  from  the 
poker,  which  I snatched  from  the  fire-place  close  at 
hand. 

“ Put  up  your  weapons,  my  friends,”  said  I to 
the  rebels,  who,  hardly  comprehending  the  state  of 
the  case,  were  drawing  knives  and  pistols  for  a free 
fight.  “ You  will  gain  nothing  by  resistance.  A 
regiment  surrounds  the  house,  and  the  hall  is 
jammed  with  troops.” 

Then  the  door  opened,  and  Colonel  S entered 

with  a file  of  our  boys,  who  proceeded  to  disarm  the 
rueful  guerrillas  without  much  ceremony.  But  if 
any  one  felt  sheepish,  the  widow  and  her  three 
promising  daughter  must  have  been  the  victims  of 
deeper  chagrin.  The  old  lady  was  simply  mail.  She 
had  schemed  for  this  nice  little  affair  for  days  and 
nights,  and  now  if  she  used  some  hard  words  they 
might  be  excusable.  Besides,  she  might  have  de- 
livered us  to  the  enemy  before  that  good  supper  had 
been  disposed  of,  if  sho*  had  so  chosen,  and  T,  for  one, 
was  not  so  hard  on  her  after  all.  A bucket  of  water 
on  the  head  of  Mr.  Jenks  (a  guerrilla  long  notorious 
to  the  army)  brought  him  to  his  senses ; and  he,  to- 
gether with  his  comrades,  in  a few  hours  was  safely 
lodged  in  the  camp.  Jenks  had  broken  his  parole 
four  times,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  innumerably, 
was  tried  next  morning  by  court-martial,  sentenced, 
and  shot  at  noon.  The  rest  were  sent  to  Johnson's 
Island.  We  have  occupied  that  region  a long  time 
now,  and  all  the  needy  homes  of  the  vicinity,  wheth- 
er of-  friend  or  foe,  have  since  drawn  favors  from 
our  commissary  department,  with  thanks  and  bless- 
Jngs  qpon  the  donors ; all  homes  except  one — the 
[ £fi£  C»bin  .It  the  fork  of  the  Atlanta  road. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

NURSE  PIGOTT. 

The  festiral  came  to  an  end  at  last,  and  the 
glittering  company  departed.  Griffin  Blunt  lin- 
gered to  the  last,  and  wound  his  way  to  the  door 
of  egress,  through  a silken  labyrinth  of  polite 
conversations  and  bowing  adieux.  Ivanhoff’s 
last  aria,  and  Malibran’s  last  cadence : young 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  “ Henrietta  Temple,”  Prince  Es- 
terhazy’s  last  conversazione,  and  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire’s  last  ball  at  Brighton : the  odds  for 
the  St.  Leger,  the  beauties  of  drawn  tulle  bon- 
nets ; the  musical  glasses — without  Shakspeare 
— had  each  their  graceful  mention,  as  the  dandy 
fluttered  in  and  about  the  parterres  of  beauty 
and  fashion.  The  scene  at  the  gate  was  like 
the  crush-room  at  the  opera,  only  with  mellow 
sunlight  turned  on  instead  of  garish  gas — like 
the  “pen”  at  St.  James’s  without  the  trains  and 
plumes.  The  company  had  begun  to  yawn. 
The  grandes  dames  wanted  their  siesta  before 
dinner.  The  men  languished  for  their  clubs. 
Even  Fashion  is  not  exempt  from  the  laws  of 
fatigue ; and  perhaps  one  reason  why  great  peo- 
ple grow  so  tired  of  one  another,  and  are,  in 
sheer  lassitude,  constrained  to  indulge  in  mutual 
disparagement  and  backbiting,  is  that  they  see 
each  other  so  frequently.  What  is  the  beau 
monde,  after  all,  but  a huge  convent  in  masque- 
rade, with  its  vigils,  macerations,  mortifications, 
penances  as  voluntarily  undertaken,  and  as  pain- 
ful often  as  those  undergone  in  the  monastery 
or  the  nunnery  ? Frets  there  never  a hair-shirt 
or  a spiked  girdle  beneath  the  embroidered  cor- 
sage? Is  there  not  often,  appended  to  the  per- 
fumed dressing-room,  a cell  with  its  skull,  its 
pallet  of  shards,  its  whips  and  scourges  ? 

Mr.  Blunt  had  divers  offers  of  conveyance  to 
town.  He  might  have  continued  a Squire  of 
Dames  to  the  last,  and  sat  behind  the  most  ex- 
pensively jobbed  horses  in  the  metropolis.  But 
he  courteously  declined  all  such  proposals.  He 
had  a little  business  to  transact,  he  said,  and  he 
was  every  body’s  humble  and  devoted  servant, 
lie  remained,  however,  chatting,  bowing,  smil- 
ing, until  the  crash  grew  thin,  until  the  shame- 
faced people  who  had  come  down  in  glass  coach- 
es and  hackneys  took  heart  of  grace,  and  bid  the 
red  jackets  summon  their  shabby  hired  vehicles,  . 
and  until  one  or  two  attache's  of  foreign  lega- 
tions, and  hardened  guardsmen,  kindled  their 
cigars  before  strolling  away.  Injustice  to  them 
it  must  be  admitted  that  even  these  offenders 
peeped  round  to  see  there  were  no  ladies  near. 
Nowadays,  shame  and  the  smoker  have  been 
hopelessly  divorced.  So  far  from  hesitating  as 
to  lighting  a cigar  in  a lady’s  presence,  the 
worshiper  of  nicotine  well-nigh  presumes  to  ask 
Beauty  for  a Yesuvian.  A qni  la  faute?  Is 
Beauty  or  Bceotia  to  blame  ? 

The  trees  of  Chiswick  were  bathed  in  crimson 
and  burnished  gold,  and  cast  shadows  of  deep- 
est purple,  before  the  daudy  himself  ventured 
to  light  a cigar.  When  he  began  to  smoke 
he  smoked  vigorously,  and  as  he  walked  away 
with  a firm  hasty  tread,  the  blue  wreaths  of 
vapor  circling  behind  him,  his  gait  seemed  very 
different  from  that  of  the  mincing,  tripping  ex- 
quisite of  half  an  hour  before.  Had  you  Fortu- 
natns’s  cap,  or  been  in  the  receipt  of  fern  seed, 
yon  might  have  availed  yourself  of  the  privilege 
of  invisibility,  trodden  on  his  varnished  heel — 
marked  how  nervously  he  turned  and  started, 
althongh  he  but  crunched  a pebble — and  then, 
looking  in  his  face,  have  discovered,  not  without 
amazement,  that  his  face  was  as  the  face  of  an 
old  man. 

Terribly  jaded,  haggard,  and  care-worn.  A 
film  seemed  to  have  come  over  the  eyes.  No 
silver,  but  a rust  rather,  mingled  with  the  jetty 
bair  and  whiskers.  And  the  smile  had  fled 
away  from  the  mouth,  and  left  only  furrows  of 
cruelty  and  unpity  there. 

He ’struck  into  a by-lane,  green  and  solitary 
as  though  it  had  been  fifty  miles  from  London, 
and  walking  rapidly,  soon  came  upon  a mean 
little  wayside  tavern,  all  thatch  and  ivy  and 
lioney-suckle,  and  with  the  sign  of  the  “Goat” 
swinging  before  it.  He  passed  through  the  bar, 
where  two  market  gardeners  sprawled  over  their 
pipes  and  beer  on  a bench — one  awake  and  up- 
roarious, the  other  asleep  and  snoring,  and  both 
as  happy,  doubtless,  as  the  Great  Mogul.  He 
turned  to  a little  side  window,  and  in  the  most 
unaffected  manner  in  the  world  ordered  a glass 
of  brandy.  He  order  brandy!  Maraschino, 
curn<;on,  parfait  amour,  would  have  been  seem- 
ingly more  suitable  to  his  refined  taste.  Never- 
theless he  not  only  ordered  the  liquor  but 
ir.ink  it  down  without  flinching;  and,  which  is 
still  more  singular,  paid  for  it — a performance  to 
which  he  was,  to  say  the  least,  unaccustomed. 
However,  this  was  to  be  for  Mr.  Blunt  an  even- 
ing unusually  marked  for  the  disbursement  of 
ready  money. 

“There  is  a person  here  with  a child,”  he 
said,  less  asking  a question  than  asserting  some- 
thing of  which  he  entertained  no  doubt. 

“In  the  parlor,  Sir,”  the  landlady  replied, 
with  a low  courtesy,  for  gentlemen  so  gallantly 
accoutred  were  by  no  means  frequent  custom- 
ers at  the  “ Goat.” 

The  dandy  looked  inquiringly  for  the  parlor’s 
whereabouts.  The  landlady  bustled  from  be- 
hind her  counter,  and  Bshered  him  in^o  a little 
room  at  the  extremity  of  the  passage,  and  then 


returned  to  gossip  with  her  daughter  about  the 
beautiful  teeth  and  whiskers  and  gold  chain  of 
the  distinguished  stranger.  Both  conceived  from 
that  hour  forward  an  intense  abhorrence  for  all 
market  gardeners  who  drank  small-bcer,  and  got 
tipsy. 

“ And  such  a lovely  little  angel  of  a child  as 
is  a waitin’  for  him,”  the  hostess  pursued — “ his 
da’ater,  for  sure!”  • 

“Is  her  mother  with  her?”  asked  I’hcebe,  the 
daughter. 

“ Her  mother!”  echoed  the  landlady  in  great 
disdain.  “Do  you  think,  child,  such  a grand 
gentleman  would  bring  his  wife  here  among  the 
likes  of  us  ? No,  no — it  must  be  the  nuss ; for 
she’s  only  got  on  a cotton  print  dress  and  an 
cight-and-twenty  shilling  shawl,  and  her  bonnet 
’ud  be  dear  at  four  and  elevenpence,  strings  and 
all.” 

“ What  does  he  bring  her  here  for,  and  what 
could  snch  a grand  gentleman  want  with  four 
penn’orth  of  brandy  ?”  persisted  Phoebe,  who 
was  of  an  inquiring  disposition. 

“There,  go  along,  child,  and  wash  up  your 
glasses!”  cried  the  landlady  in  a pet,  probably 
because  she  too  was  unable  to  answer  these 
questions  to  her  own  satisfaction.  “ It  ain’t  no 
business  of  ours.  Maybe  he  likes  brandy,  though 
the  nuss  had  a pint  o’  wine  and  a sweet  biscuit, 
and  paid  for  it  like  a lady.  Go  along,  I say, 
and  don’t  stand  chattering  there.”  Whereupon 
Mrs.  Landlady,  who  was  somewhat  hot  of  tem- 
per, elbowed  her  daughter  into  a small  cavern 
used  as  a lavatory  for  the  drinking  vessels  of  the 
establishment,  and  entered  into  communion  with 
a piece  of  chalk  and  a slate,  not,  however,  being 
able  to  dissociate  perturbed  cogitations  as  to  her 
customers  from  the  otherwise  absorbing  occupa- 
tion of  calculating  what  additions  might  be  dis- 
creetly made  to  the  score  of  the  two  market  gar- 
deners, while  the  one  was  snoring  and  the  other 
singing  a song,  certainly  without  beginning  and 
seemingly  without  end. 

Meanwhile  the  object  of  this  conversation  had 
entered  the  parlor  and  made  his  salutations  to 
its  occupants.  These  salutations  were  of  a two- 
fold nature. 

“How  do  you  do.  Nurse  Pigott?”  he  said, 
with  an  affable  nod,  and  a condescending  grin — 
but  it  was  forced — to  a fubsy  dumpy  woman 
with  a very  red  round  face,  and  for  whose  attire 
the  brief  but  graphic  summary  given  by  the 
landlady  to  her  daughter  will  amply  suffice. 
“ All  well  with  you  at  home,  I hope.” 

“Nicely,  Sir,  which  it  also  left  my  husband, 
thankin’  you  kindly,  and  glory  be,”  responded 
the  dumpy  woman,  risiiM;  and  dropping  a pro- 
found reverence.  “ BuTOi,  Sir,  Miss  Lily  have 
been  a takin’  on  dreadful.” 

“ Why,  what’s  the  matter  with  her — the  little 
puss?”  exclaimed  the  dandy,  sharply.  And  this 
was  his  second  salutation. 

The  “ Little  Puss”  was  sitting  on  the  dumpy 
woman’s  knee.  Indeed  she  was  a very  little 
puss — a tiny  fair  girl  of  three  years  old.  She 
had  very  long  brown  hair  curling  in  thick  pro- 
fusion round  her  chubby  face.  She  had  very 
large  wondering  blue  eyes ; but  these,  on  the 
present  occasion,  were  red  and  swollen.  Her 
whole  face  was  suffused  with  the  moisture  of 
sorrow.  Her  little  lips  were  twitching.  It  was 
evident  that  the  “Little  Puss”  had  been  crying 
her  eyes  out. 

“Bo  quiet,  miss,  and  don’t  be  naughty,  or  I 
shall  tell  nurse  Pigott  to  give  you  a whipping,” 
said  the  dandy. 

His  words  were  harsh  and  unfeeling ; but  odd- 
ly enough  his  manner  was  not  so.  He  spoke  less 
in  anger  than  in  the  languid  tone  of  an  Indian 
Begum  telling  her  slave  girl  that  really,  if  she 
gave  her  any  more  trouble  she  would  be  com- 
pelled to  have  her  buried  alive.  It  may  be  that 
the  dandy  had  enjoyed  very,  very  little  experi- 
ence of  children,  and  erroneously  imagined  that 
whipping  was  the  only  specific  course  of  treat- 
ment available  in  the  case  of  tears.  At  any  rate 
the  threat  had  not  the  desired  effect,  the  child 
being  evidently  aware  that  Nurse  Pigott  was  no 
more  likely  to  execute  it  than  to  ent  her  head 
off  with  a carving  knife,  so  she  began,  to  the 
perturbation  of  the  dandy,  to  cry  louder  than 
ever. 

“ Tut,  tut,  tut !”  Mr.  Blunt  murmured,  pac- 
ing the  room  in  vexation.  “ Dear  me,  dear  me, 
Nurse  Pigott,  this  is  very  embarrassing,  and  not 
at  all  fair  to  me,  you  know.  When  I paid  yonr 
last  month’s  bill,  and  told  you  that  I was  obliged 
to  take  Miss  Lily  away,  I distinctly  informed  you 
there  was  to  be  no  crying ; my  nerves  can’t  stand 
it,  they  can’t,  indeed.”  But  there  was  little 
good  in  reasoning  with  Nurse  Pigott,  who  was 
crying  quite  as  copiously,  if  not  so  noisily,  as 
her  little  charge. 

“Oh,  Sir!”  she  sobbed  out,  half  essaying  to 
comfort  Lily,  and  half  to  dry  her  own  eyes  with 
the  corner  of  her  shawl,  “ I can’t  help  it — I can’t 
indeed,  Sir,  when  I thinks  of  that  there  blessed 
innocent  which  I took  from  the  breast,  and  have 
never  left,  night  nor  day,  for  three  years  Jani- 
wery,  likewise  missing  her  through  measles  and 
hoopin’-cough,  and  all  her  pretty  ways,  a pulling 
of  us  all  to  pieces,  and  hangin’  round  us,  and  my 
’usband  is  a-fond  of  her  as  if  she  was  his  own, 
which  we  have  buried  two  and  the  twins  being 
the  one  of  them  that’s  left  is  but  sickly,  and  will 
never  make  old  bones,  which  the  doctor  told  me 
only  last  Tuesday  was  a fortnight,  it  breaks  my 
heart,  it  do,  indeed,  to  part  with  the  little  dar- 
ling. Oh,  Sir,  let  the  child  bide  with  ns,  and 
don’t  take  her  away.” 

Griffin  Blunt  was  too  well-bred  t#  bite  his 
nails,  besides  he  had  not  taken  off  his  gloves, 
but  he  bit  his  lips,  and  contracted  his  brows, 
and  paced  the  room  more  nervously  than  ever. 
“You’re  a stupid  old  woman,”  he  muttered, 
pettishly. 

“I  know  I am,”  acquiesced  Nurse  Pigott, 
with  a fresh  succession  of  sobs,  “and  so’s  my 
’usband,  that  is  in  bein’  fond  of  the  little  cherub, 


and  glad  would  he  be  for  us  to  keep  it,  though 
only  a journeyman  plasterer,  and  times  is  hard 
as  hard  can  be.” 

“She  is  trying  it  on  for  more  money,”  Mr. 
Blunt  said,  internally.  “ The  old  hypocrite.  I 
told  you,”  he  continued,  turning  to  Nurse  Pig- 
ott, “that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to 
remove  the  little  girl.  I am  about  to  take  her  to 
a place  where  she  will  be  well  educated. 

“She  ain’t  old  enough  to  be  eddicated,”  moan- 
ed Nurse  Pigott.  “Besides,  my  ’usband  reads 
beautiful,  and  there’s  a lovely  school  round  the 
corner  at  twopence  a week,  and  let  alone  teach- 
ing, there’s  nobody  but  me  knows  how  much 
bread  and  butter  she  wants.” 

“Pray  let  me  have  no  more  of  this  painful 
discussion,”  the  dandy,  with  calm  dignity,  inter- 
posed. “When  I made  an  appointment  with 
you  to  meet  me  here  you  understood  the  pur- 
pose for  which  you  were  to  bring  the  child.  You 
have  been  paid  for  her  maintenance,  and  I must 
tell  you  that  if  you  have  any  views  of  gaining 
more  money  by  her  they  will  be  disappointed. 

“Money!”  exclaimed'  Nurse  Pigott,  half 
choking,  and  by  this  time  as  much  with  indig- 
nation as  with  grief.  “Money,  I scorns  it.  It 
isn’t  money  I want,  nor  my  ’usband  neither.  If 
the  dear  child  had  been  put  out  to  us  by  the 
parish  we’d  lia’  done  our  dooty  by  it.  If  its 
fat  here  and  mothers  were  lords  and  ladies  and 
hemperore,  we’d  ha’  done  the  same.  It  isn’t 
for  the  money,  though  little  enough,  goodness 
knows,  and  not  paid  regular,  which  you  know 
Sir,  not  being  disrespectable  to  you.  And  if 
you’d  leave  the  darling  with  ns,  and  money  was 
a little  short,  I’m  sure  we’d  wait  for  better  times, 
and  never  trouble  you  for  one  brass  farthing  if 
you’d  only  let  us  ’ave  our  little,  little  Lily,”  and 
Nurse  Pigott  subsided  after  this  into  mere  inco- 
lierqjee  of  grief. 

The  dandy  winced  when  reminded  that  he 
had  not  been  too  punctual  a paymaster.  He 
could  see,  however,  that  the  remark  was  totally 
devoid  of  malice.  He  could  not  help  acknowl- 
edging that  the  child,  whom  he  had  seen  per- 
haps six  times  during  three  years,  had  been 
reared  with  infinite  love  and  tenderness  by  Nurse 
Pigott,  all  vulgar,  dumpy  woman  as  she  was. 
And  something  like  a feeling  of  shame  made 
his  mind  blush  at  the  remembrance  that  this 
love  and  tenderness  had  been  bestowed  upon 
Lily  by  strangers. 

“There,  there,  Nurse  Pigott,”  he  said,  ns 
soothingly  as  he  could,  “ I'm  sure  that  you’ve 
done  your  best  with  the  little  thing,  and  her 
papa  and  her  mamma  (who  is  too  ill,  poor 
thing,  to  come  and  see  her)  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you.  Only,  you  know,  the  best  of 
friends  must  part.  I told  you  that  ever  so  long 
ago.  Come,  don’t  let  us  have  any  more  fuss — 
you  can’t  tell  how  it  injures  my  nerves — and  kiss 
the  child  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  for  I'm  rather 
pressed  for  time.” 

Nurse  Pigott  had  her  nerves  too,  and  for  days 
she  had  been  attempting  to  nerve  herself  to  un- 
dergo with  fortitude  a separation,  which  the 
dandy,  to  do  him  justice,  had  warned  her  was 
inevitable.  For  you  see  that  to  part  with  a 
domestic  pet  round  which  the  cords  of  yonr 
heart  have  twined  themselves  is  very,  very  hard. 
And  Nurse  Pigott  had  known  Lily  long  before 
she  could  speak  or  walk.  She  had  taken  her 
too  from  the  breast.  She  had  sat  by  her  night 
after  night  in  those  sicknesses  when  the  life  of  a 
little  child  is  as  easily  blown  out  as  a rushlight. 
She  had  rejoiced  in  her  growing  strength  and 
beauty.  For  what  light  ana  knowledge  there 
was  already  in  Lily’s  mind  Nurse  Pigott,  with 
rough,  homely,  kindly  hands,  had  opened  the 
door.  She  had  taught  the  little  morsel  of  Chris- 
tianity to  prattle  out  some  prayers,  to  lisp  some 
key-notes  of  reverence  or  fear  about  God,  and 
the  sky,  and  good  and  naughty  people.  Lily 
used  to  call  her  “mnmma,”  and  the  male  Pig- 
ott (plasterer  by  trade,  honest  and  kind-hearted 
fellow  by  nature)  she  accosted  as  “ dada.”  Yes ; 
the  divorce  was  hard,  albeit  the  youngling  was 
none  of  their  own.  They  had  no  girls ; but  Lily 
had  possessed  as  a foster-brother  the  surviving 
twin,  a tranquil  little  boy,  with  wisdom  far  be- 
yond his  years,  who  passed  the  major  part  of  his 
time  in  sprawling  on  the  ground,  in  earnest  con- 
templation of  the  curious  features  of  that  eternal 
world  of  which  the  doctor  forbade  his  parents  to 
entertain  a lengthened  hope  of  his  living  to  in- 
vestigate. Lily’s  nurture  under  the  auspices  of 
Nurse  Pigott  had  been  the  very  reverse  of  refined, 
bnt  it  had  never  lacked  affectionate  and  sedulous 
care.  The  good  woman  absolutely  doted  on 
her  charge,  although  five  shillings  a week  was 
all  the  amount  of  the  remuneration  she  received 
for  tending  her.  Work  was  sometimes  slack 
with  the  plasterer,  and  he,  his  wife,  and  the 
twin  (whose  profoundly  philosophical  tempera- 
ment led  him  to  regard  potato-peelings  as  an 
aliment  equal  in  succulence  to  bread  and  butter, 
or  even  to  meat)  had  occasionally  to  go  on  short 
commons ; but  Lily  was  never  bereft  of  a meal 
abundant  in  quantity  and  nourishing  in  quality. 
She  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  go  without 
pudding.  A slight  meat-eater  she  was,  as  be- 
seemed her  age ; yet  what  morsels  of  flesh  she 
required  were  never  wanting,  even  if  they  had 
to  be  purchased  from  the  proceeds  accruing  from 
the  deposit  in  tribulation  of  the  plasterer’s  great 
silver  watch.  The  male  Pigott’s  affection  for 
her  was  prodigious.  In  her  earliest  youth  he 
could  with  difficulty  be  deterred  from  offering 
her  sups  of  beer  from  his  evening  pint;  and 
when  told  that  the  fermented  infusion  of  malt 
and  hops  was  improper  refreshment  for  a child, 
he,  of  his  own  motion,  absolutely  forewent  a 
nightly  moiety,  of  his  beer-money  in  order  to 
purchase  apples  and  gingerbread  for  his  foster- 
baby. The  price  of  half  a pint  of  porter  was 
not  a very  sumptuous  bounty ; but  a penny,  as 
you  may  be  aware,  goes  a very  long  way  in  a 
poor  man’s  household. 

The  stock  of  clothes,  beginning  in  the  mere 


langes  of  infancy,  and  renewed  from  time  to 
time  as  the  child  grew  old  enough  for  little 
frocks  and  socks,  had  never  been  very  extensive 
nor  very  abundant;  but  Nurse  Pigott  had  kept 
Lily’s  wardrobe  with  admirable  and  scrupulous 
neatness.  Only  once  during  the  three  years  and 
a half  had  she  ever  importuned  the  dandy  (with 
whom  she  was  instructed  to  correspond  through 
the  medium  of  a London  post-office,  and  the 
initials  F.  B.)  for  money.  That  was  after  a 
journey  to  Kensington  undertaken  by  the  nurse, 
when  in  the  window  of  a certain  haberdasher’s 
in  the  High  Street  she  had  seen  a robe  of  mouse- 
colored  merino,  so  curiously  embroidered  with 
silken  braid  that  she  had  there  and  then  determ- 
ined to  secure  it  for  Lily,  either  by  the  legitimate 
means  of  asking  Mr.  Blunt  for  the  money,  or  by 
selling  or  pawning  her  own  goods  and  chattels, 
or  by  bursting  bodily  into  the  shop  and  stealing 
the  much-coveted  robe.  Fortunately,  however, 
measures  so  desperate  had  not  to  be  resorted  to. 
The  dandy  happened  to  be  in  funds,  and  in  a 
good  humor,  when  he  received  a pathetic  and 
ill-spelt  letter  directed  to  F.  B.,  and  the  sum 
demanded,  which  was  but  two  guineas,  was 
forwarded.  But  chiefly  had  Mrs.  Pigott  found 
favor  in  the  fine  gentleman’s  eyes  from  the  ex- 
quisite cleanliness  and  neatness  in  which  she 
had  always  kept  Lily.  The  philosophical  twin 
objected  on  principle  to  soap,  and  his  father 
deprecated  his  being  subjected  to  much  lavatory 
discipline,  on  the  ground  that  he  (the  twin) 
would  be  washed  away  if  he  were  washed  often  ; 
but  there  was  always  warm  water  for  Lily  and 
Windsor  soap  for  Lily ; nay,  on  one  occasion, 
good  Nurse  Pigott  had  purchased  a bar  of 
Castile  soap,  the  which,  from  its  curiously  mar- 
bled appearance,  the  child  imagined  to  be  sweet- 
stuff,  and  essayed  to  suck.  Winter  and  sum- 
mer she  never  went  without  her  bath,  and  al- 
though her  poor  little  garments  had  frequently 
to  he  pieced  and  darned,  she  was  always  natty 
and  shining  as  the  newest  of  pins. 

A very  few  words  will  suffice  to  explain  how 
Lily  came  into  Nurse  Pigott’s  custody.  Three 
years  and  a half  before  the  commencement  of 
this  history  the  plasterer  became  cognizant  of  an 
advertisement  in  the  day  before  yesterday’s  Morn- 
ing Advertiser  (it  was  before  the  days  of  penny 
journalism),  which  he  wa»in  the  habit  of  borrow- 
ing from  the  hostelry  where  he  purchased  his 
modest  allowance  of  beer.  This  advertisement 
set  forth  that  a lady  and  gentleman  were  desir- 
ous of  placing  an  infant  at  nurse  with  some  re- 
spectable person  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
London.  The  Pigotts  then  occupied  a diminu- 
tive cottage  at  Brentford.  Forthwith  they  an- 
swered the  advertisement  in  an  epistle  which  the 
plasterer  considered  to  be  a chef  d’ceuvre  of  cal- 
ligraphy and  composition,  and  which  was,  in- 
deed, a marvel  of  archaic  orthography  and  ab- 
normal pot-books  and  hangers.  In  due  time  an 
answer  arrived  and  an  appointment  made  to 
meet  the  advertiser  in  London.  Thither  went 
Nurse  Pigott,  arrayed  in  her  Sunday  best;  and, 
at  a specified  hotel  in  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly, 
she  was  received,  not  by  the  dandy,  but  by  Mon- 
sieur Soumois,  from  Switzerland,  his  valet,  who 
made  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  re- 
ception of  an  infant  six  months  old,  and  paid 
a month  in  advance  of  the  sum  stipulated  for. 
Being  asked  whether  the  child  was  christened 
(for  Nurse  Pigott  was  a stanch  church  of  En- 
gland woman),  he  replied  that  it  did  not  matter. 
Being  pressed  on  this  point  he  said  that  it  was 
all  right,  and  that  the  child’s  name  was  to  be 
Lily  Smith.  And  as  Lily  Smith  she  was  re- 
ceived by  Nurse  Pigott.  The  good  woman  did 
not  feel  herself  called  upon  to  ask%any  more 
questions.  Infants  are  put  out  to  nurse  every 
year,  and  by  the  thousand,  in  and  about  London, 
without  references  more  searching  than  a money 
payment  in  advance  being  given  or  required. 
Very  often  no  name  at  all  is  asked  for  or  fur- 
nished. 1 wonder  whether  such  a system  en- 
courages immorality.  I should  like  to  hear,  on 
this  subject,  those  blessed  Sisters  of  La  Sainte 
Enfance — “the  Holy  Childhood”  at  Hong  Kong, 
who  buy  babies  from  the  Chinese  mothers  tb  save 
the  little  innocents  from  being  cast  into  the  sea, 
or  thrown,  as  they  are  in  the  interior  of  China, 
to  the  pigs.  m 

The  little  Lily  Smith  throve  apace,  and  had 
not  more  than  an  average  share  of  infantile  ail- 
ments. I believe  that  I am  correct  in  stating 
that  she  took  the  measles  beautifully,  that  she 
got  through  her  teething  with  promptitude  and 
dispatch,  and  that  only  the  most  favorable  symp- 
toms were  developed  when  she  had  variola  ovina, 
as  it  was  called  among  the  fashionables  at  Rich- 
mond. With  the  unfashionables  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Thames  at  Brentford  it  was  known  as 
the  chicken-pox.  Monsieur  Soumois  came  at 
first  once  a month  to  see  Baby,  and  greatly  im- 
pressed Nurse  Pigott  with  the  amenity  of  his 
manners  and  the  affability  of  his  conversation. 
By-and-by  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Blunt,  who 
never  kissed  the  child,  never  fondled  it,  and,  in- 
deed, took  not  much  more  notice  of  it,  in  a lan- 
guid survey  through  the  medium  of  his  eye-glass, 
than  if  Lily  had  been  a waxen  doll  in  a toy-shop. 
Thus  did  the  little  girl  remain  until  she  was  near- 
ly four  years  of  age — the  payments  for  her  main- 
tenance* falling  sometimes,  as  I have  hinted,  into 
arrear.  But  Nurse  Pigott  and  the  plasterer  (who 
loved  Lily  as  the  apple  of  his  eye)  never  grum- 
bled. They  would  gladly,  as  the  poor  woman 
had  said,  have  kept  their  foster-child  for  nothing; 
and  it  was  a day  of  bitter  sorrow  for  them  when 
a curt  letter  arrived  from  Mr.  Blunt — or  F.  B. 
— ns  he  continued  to  sign  himself,  directing  the 
chjld  to  be  made  ready  and  brought  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous  he  pointed  out  on  such  and  such 
a day.  So  Lily,  poor  little  shorn  lamb,  after 
having  the  wind  tempered  to  her,  was  suddenly 
to  be  given  up  to  the  grim  gaunt  wolf. 

I retract : gaunt  if  you  please,  but  not  grim ; 
for  all  the  while  that!  have  been  telling  the  story 
of  Lily’s  babyhood  Mt.  Blunt’s  countenance  has 
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been  robed  in  his  most  dulcet  smile,  and  he  has 
been  exhausting  his  seductive  arsenal  to  soothe 
and  conciliate  the  sobbing  child.  Ho  has  shown 
her  his  trinkets,  his  teeth,  and  the  gold  knob  to 
his  cane : he  has  done  every  thing  but  kiss  her. 
One  loses  the  taste  for  innocent  kisses  as  for  that 
of  bread  and  jam.  Tiger  Blunt  liked  his  kisses 
condimented  with  caviar  or  cayenne  pepper. 

The  nurse  was  consoled  and  the  child  quieted 
at  last;  and  after  an  infinity  of  hugging,  the 
poor  plasterer’s  wife  announced  that  she  was 
ready  to  go,  and  that  she  was  sorry  for  having 
kept’the  gentleman  so  long.  Between  the  spasms 
of  her  parting  embrace  she  told  Lily  that  she 
should  see  her  again  very  soon. 

“And  I may,  mayn’t  I,  Sir?”  she  continued, 
turning  with  an  appealing  look  to  the  dandy. 
“Oh  say  that  I may,  if  it’s  only  once  a year.  I 
Bhall  break  my  ’art,  I know  I shall,  if  I don’t  see 
my  darling  again.” 

“Of  course,  of  course!”  replied  the  dandy, 
who  would  have  promised  any  thing  to  secure  a 
good  deliverance.  “The  child  shall  write  to 
you” — poor  little  Lily,  who  didn't  know  great  A 
from  a bull’s  foot  as  yet:  “that  is,  I’ll  write, 
yes,  yes.  Now,  my  good  Nurse  Pigott,  we  really 
must  be  going,  you  know.” 

So  two  heavy  hearts  and  one  very  callous  one 
went  out  of  the  little  tavern  parlor  and  into  the 
road : the  landlady  and  her  inquisitive  daughter 
craning  their  necks  after  them.  There  was  no 
luggage  to  carry.  Lily’s  little  effects  would  not 
have  filled  an  ordinary  carpet  bag ; but  the  dan- 
dy had  graciously  informed  Mrs.  Pigott  that  she 
might  keep  the  child’s  clothes,  as  new  ones  would 
be  provided  for  her  at  the  place  whither  she  was 
bound.  Where  that  place  might  be  the  good 
woman  did  not  venture  to  ask,  for  although  the 
dandy’s  teeth  helped  his  mouth  admirably  to- 
ward a smile,  they  also  looked  as  though  they 
were  capable  on  occasion  of  biting. 

At  the  end  of  the  lane — not  that  by  which  the 
dandy  had  approached,  but  its  opposite  extrem- 
ity— a hackney-coach  was  waiting.  *It  was  now 
nearly  dark.  By  the  dandy’s  direction  Nurse 
Pigott  lifted  Lily  into  the  vehicle,  which  had 
already,  as  she  could  obscurely  discern,  one  oc- 
cupant, and  that  a man.  The  child  was  by  this 
time  half  asleep  and  wholly  tired.  The  dandy 
condescendingly  gave  Nurse  Pigott  a couple  of 
fingers,  dextrously  hustled  her  on  one  side,  and 
in  another  minute  she  found  herself  crying  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  quite  alone. 

But  not  so  lonely  as  poor  little  Lily,  albeit  she 
was  in  a carriage  with  two  men,  one  of  whom 
told  her  that  he  was  her  papa. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  MISS  BUNNTCASTLE  8 ESTABLISHMENT. 

“Eablt  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,”  was  the 
time-honored  maxim  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Misses  Bunnvcastle,  Rhododendron  House,  Rho- 
dodendron private  road,  Stockwell.  Time-hon- 
ored indeed,  and  with  justice  it  might  be  called, 
for  it  had  been  acted  upon  for  at  least  twenty 
years,  during  which  lengthened  period  the  Bun- 
nycastle  family  had  kept  a ladies'  school  in  Rhodo- 
dendron Road,  as  aforesaid.  Stay ; I have  fall- 
en into  a slight  error.  When  Mrs.  Bunnycastle 
first  undertook,  in  the  second  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  those  scholastic  duties  at  Stock- 
well  which  her  daughters  subsequently  and  so  ef- 
ficiently performed,  Rhododendron  private  road 
existed  only  in  the  form  of  a narrow  path  be- 
tween two  market  gardens,  and  went,  I fear, 
by  the  painfully  unacademic  name  of  Cut-throat 
Lane.  But  when  culture  came  to  Clapham,  and 
civilization  to  Stockwell,  the  by-path  became  a 
“private  road,”  neatly  graveled,  and  bordered 
by  trim  villas.  The  old  market  gardener’s  hab- 
itation indeed  remained,  but  was  rechristened 
Rhododendron  House.  Formerly  it  had  been 
known  as  Bubb’s  Folly.  Bubb  was  the  last  mark- 
et gardener,  and  inherited  the  house,  a rambling 
one-storied  structure  of  red  brick,  from  his  grand- 
father. Long  and  careful  attention  to  horticul- 
ture brought  him  riches,  and  in  his  old  age 
it  was  bruited  about  that  he  had  become  some- 
what mad,  not  so  as  to  require  any  restraint,  or 
being  in  any  way  incapable  of  managing  his  own 
affairs  (for  he  was  to  the  day  of  his  death  as 
avaricious  an  old  screw,  and  as  keen  a hand  at 
& bargain,  as  could  be  found  between  Bermond- 
sey and  Brixton).  His  madness  did  not  go  fur- 
ther than  that  harmless  eccentricity  to  which 
physiologists  may  have  observed  that  enriched 
tailors,  hatters,  and  market  gardeners  are  fre- 
quently subject.  In  pursuance  of  this  craze  Bubb 
turned  all  his  nephews  and  nieces  out  of  doors, 
contracted  a morganatic  alliance  with  a bold  face 
housekeeper,  with  an  abusive  tongue  and  an  un- 
controllable taste  for  silk  dresses  and  ardent 
spirits,  and — he  who  had  sat  for  so  many  years 
under  the  reverend  Mr.  Bradbody  of  Stockwell, 
and  had  even  been  a deacon  to  that  shining  con-4 
gregational  light  — plunged  headlong  into  sec- 
ularism, attended  infidel  lectures,  and  ceased  to 
believe  in  any  thing.  He  took  to  drinking  also ; 
and  it  is  strange  to  find  how  often  a contempt^ 
for  revealed  religion  is  combined  with  a fondncssH 
for  cold  rum-and-watcr.  In  a word,  Mr.  Bubb 
was  in  his  latter  days  that  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon character,  a “wicked  old  man;”  and  the 
good  pietists  of  Stockwell,  albeit  they  wrestled 
manfully  with  him,  could  neither  convert  nor 
extract  subscriptions  from  him.  Rumors  ran  in 
the  neighborhood  to  the  effect  that  he  kept  his 
coffin  under  his  bed,  and  that  he  had  sold  him- 
self to  the  Powers  of  Evil ; but  mere  report  should 
have  little  weight  in  presence  of  the  facts  that  he 
was  a quarrelsome  old  curmudgeon,  who  swore, 
drank  hnrd,  and  didn’t  wash.  As  a climax  to 
his  strange  proceedings  he  added  a tower  or  Bel- 
vedere to  his  grandfather’s  old  brick  house.  At 
the  summit  of  this  edifice,  which  resembled  ex- 
ternally a Chinese  pagoda  brick  faced,  aqd  with 
a dash  of  the  truncated  Lfefctot^  I chimndy  about 


it,  ho  built  a smoking-room  where  he  drank  and 
took  tobacco,  and  read  unbelieving  books  till  his 
time  came,  and  he  died.  ’Twas  the  pagoda- 
chimney  Belvedere  that  caused  the  house  to  be 
called  Bubb's  Folly ; and  long  after  his  decease 
ancient  people  persisted  in  applying  the  old  title 
to  Rhododendron  House. 

If  the  Belvedere,  however,  was  Bubb’s  Folly, 
the  surrounding  ground  which  he  directed  in  his 
will  to  be  carefully  let  out  in  building  lots  might, 
with  equal  propriety,  have  been  designated  Bubb’s 
Common  Sense.  The  morganatic  housekeeper,  to 
the  rage  and  despair  of  the  nephews  and  nieces, 
came  into  all  the  property,  and  even  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery  could  not  pick  a hole  in  the 
crazy  old  market  gardener’s  testament.  The  en- 
riched housekeeper  removed  to  grander  quarters 
at  Clapham,  and  (doubtless  to  make  amends  for 
the  latitudinarianism  of  her  morganatic  life)  be- 
came a pattern  of  zeal,  and  sat  under  a congre- 
gational luminary  even  more  shining  than  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Bradbody.  The  old  brick  Folly 
passed  through  many  vicissitudes  of  alternate 
desolation  and  unprofitable  tenancy,  while  houses 
in  the  most  modern  style  of  domestic  architecture 
sprang  up  on  either  side.  Bubb,  however,  had 
willed  that  his  Folly  was  not  to  be  demolished, 
and  being  advertised,  at  last,  as  “ eligible  school 
premises,”  with  “an  observatory  admirably  suit- 
ed for  scientific  purposes,”  it  was  taken  about  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixteen  by  Mrs.  Bun- 
nycastle, and  turned  int®  an  establishment  for 
young  ladies. 

Mrs.  Bunnycastle’s  husband  was  a gentleman 
who  had  taught  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  use 
of  the  globes  in  suburban  seminaries  for  many 
years.  He  also  gave  instructions  in  the  Bdlles 
Lettres ; that  is  to  say,  he  would  recite,  with  the 
sonorous  emphasis  of  the  late  John  Kemble,  any 
number  of  pages  from  the  “Elegant  Extracts,” 
and  “ Enfield’s  Speaker.”  To  this  declamation1 
young  ladies  of  a literary  turn  (it  was  a blue- 
stocking age)  listened  with  intense  admiration. 
Mrs.  Bunnycastle  had  been,  in  her  youth,  a nurs- 
eiy  governess  in  a great  family — as  nurseiy  gov- 
ernesses were  then  understood.  She  washed, 
and  dressed,  and  physicked,  and  romped  with, 
and,  on  occasion,  castigated  her  young  charges; 
she  mended  their  clothes,  dined  in  the  house- 
keeper’s room,  called  the  butler  “ Sir,”  was  very 
kindly  treated  by  her  noble  employers,  and  was 
perfectly  happy.  In  a word,  she  knew  her  place. 
In  these  times  nursery  governesses  make  them- 
selves miserable  because  they  are  not  put  on  a 
par  with  duchesses.  They  don't  know  their  place. 
So,  at  least,  their  noble  employers  bitterly  com- 
plain. Mrs.  Bunnycastle  (nde  Lappin)  was  of 
a soft  and  sentimental  disposition.  She  was  a 
great  educational  theorist,  and  had  so  filled  her 
head  with  dogmas  of  tuition  out  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  Madame  Leprince  de  Beaumont,  and 
Mcsdames  Chapone,  Trimmer,  and  Hannah 
More — to  say  nothing  of  Dr.  Edgeworth,  and 
the  Reverends  Messrs.  Gisborne  and  Chirol,  and 
Dr.  Fordyce’s  “Discourse  on  the  Character  and 
Conduct  of  the  Female  Sex,  ” that  her  educational 
system  ended  in  her  permitting  her  pupils  to  do 
pretty  well  as  they  liked.  She  was  much  be- 
loved by  them  in  consequence.  Her  favorite 
work  after  “Emile”  was  “Adelaide  and  Theo- 
dore ; or,  Letters  upon  Education” — that  dreary, 
simpering  old  farrago  of  well-meaning  inauitics, 
in  which  the  baroness  writes  to  Madame  d’Os- 
talis  to  tell  her  how  Seraphine  has  bitten  her 
little  brother ; bnt  how  she  has  succeeded  in 
“producing  perfection”  in  her  daughter  Ade- 
laide, who  is  “fourteen  years  old,  an  excellent 
musician,  drawing  with  amazing  proficiency, 
speaking  and  singing  Italian  like  a native,  and 
absolutely  cured  of  all  little  female  deficiencies.” 
Happy  Adelaide,  and  thrice  happy  baroness  ! 

The  worthy  Bunnycastle,  who  taught  Belles 
Lettres,  died  a year  before  Rhododendron  House 
was  taken.  His  widow  was  faithful  to  his  mem- 
ory, and  brought  up  her  three  daughters  Ade- 
laide (so  christened  after  the  baroness’s  paragon), 
Celia,  and  Barbara  up  in  love  and  reverence  of 
their  inoffensive  papa’s  portrait  with  its  shirt 
frill,  and  its  hair  powder  (the  latter  beautifully 
painted),  and  with  the  silver  standish  “ present- 
ed to  him  by  the  young  ladies  of  Ostrolcnko 
Lodge,  Camberwell,  in  slight  testimony -of  his 
unwearied  exertions  in  teaching  them  plain  and 
ornamental  writing,  arithmetic  (on  Mr.  Walkin- 
game’s  principle),  the  use  of  the  globes,  and 
other  polite  accomplishments  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  belles  lettres),  for  so  many  years.”  Dulcet 
old  Mr.  Bunnycastle,  mildest  of  powder-headed 
and  shirt-frilled  writing-masters : although  he 
could  at  requirement  rap  the  knuckles  of  re- 
fractory pupils,  and  incorrigible  blot-makers,  he 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  vapid,  preten- 
tious humbugs — graduates  of  I know  not  what 
tinpot  university  in  Germany,  or  in  the  moon — 
whom  you  meet  with  now,  spouting,  and  pretend- 
ing to  teach  that  which  they  know  nothing  about, 
at  “Ladies’  Colleges;”  places  so-called  of  edu- 
cation, where  the  amount  of  instruction  impart- 
ed is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  amount  of  mon- 
ey paid.  In  the  old  times  girls  used  to  learn 
something  at  boarding-school — did  it  go  no  fur- 
ther than  sliding,  skipping,  hunt  the  slipper,  and 
making  toffee  in  a bedroom  candlestick.  Nowa- 
days, whatwith  gymnastics,  and  calisthenics,  and 
all  sorts  of  thics  and  ologies,  and  Professor  Wind- 
bag with  his  air-pump,  and  II  Maestro  di  Canto 
Granbirbone  (a  hulking  bearded  vagabond  who 
has  been  in  jail  at  Turin  per  un  affare  di  scrit- 
tura),  they  seem  (to  me  at  least)  to  learn  no- 
thing at  all  but  to  give  themselves  airs,  and  to 
be  impertinent  to  their  parents.  On  the  otfier 
hand,  ns  their  intellectual  capabilities  have  nar- 
rowed their  crinolines  have  grown  wider. 

In  the  year  1836  the  three  Miss  Bunnycastles 
were  all  old  maids.  There  was  no  use  in  dis- 
guising the  matter,  for  it  was  palpable.  With 
Adelaide  and  with  Celia  the  case  was  hopeless. 
They  were  both  past  thirty,  and  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  celibacy.  About  Barbara  only, 


who  was  barely  twenty-five,  could  6ome  faint 
and  feeble  matrimonial  hopes  be  entertained. 
When  such  hopes  were  hinted  in  her  presence 
by  the  charitable  minded  among  her  own  sex 
— the  married  ladies,  bien  entendu,  Barbara 
shrugged  her  pretty  shoulders — she  was  pretty 
— and  sometimes  smiled,  and  sometimes  sighed. 
Meanwhile  she  went  on  watching  the  piano-forte 
practice,  and  small  toothcombing  (after  sundry 
soap-and-towel  preliminaries)  the  little  ones  on 
Saturday  nights.  That  wqs  her  department  in 
the  economy  of  Rhododendron  House.  She  did 
not  murmur.  She  was  perfectly  resigned ; only, 
if  any  eligible  young  man  had  suddenly  appeared 
before  her,  say  from  the  Planet  Mars,  or  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  said,  “It  is  true  that  I 
am  a returned  convict,  a professed  forger  and 
coiner,  and  a monster  in  human  form — that  I 
have  a blighted  heart  and  a seared  conscience — 
that  I murdered  my  great-aunt,  and  sold  my 
country,  and  picked  a gentleman’s  pocket  of  a 
yellow  bandana  at  Camberwell  fair;  but  still 
my  intentions  arc  strictly  honorable.  I have  a 
marriage  license  in  my  right-hand  trowsers- 
pocket,  and  a ring  and  a pair  of  white  kid  gloves 
in  my  left.  There  is  a glass-coach  at  the  door, 
the  pew-opener  will  officiate  as  bridemaid,  and 
the  beadle  will  be  my  best  man.  Come,  my  be- 
loved, and  I will  lead  you  to  the  hymeneal  altar ;” 
if  such  an  eligible  bachelor  had  stood  before  her, 
I am  inclined  to  think  that  Barbara  Bunnycas- 
tle would  incontinently  have  cast  her  arms  about 
that  eligible  bachelor’s  neck,  and  criedout,  “Take 
me,  interesting  stranger,”  with  fully  as  much  af- 
fectionate fervor  as  was  wont  to  be  manifested 
by  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble  in  the  “Hunchback,” 
when  she  cried,  “Take  me,  Clifford." 

In  1886  Mrs.  Bunnycastle  was  a very  old, 
smiling  lady,  with  glossy-white  ringlets.  Her 
countenance  was  wrinkled,  but  it  was  still  rosy. 

%She  was  still  soft  and  sentimental,  and  much  ad- 
dicted to  the  perusal  ot  novels,  standing,  as  re- 
gards these  characteristics,  in  strong  contradis- 
tinction to  her  eldest  daughter,  Adelaide,  who 
was  an  exceedingly  practical  spinster,  and  was 
the  inflexible  disciplinarian  of  the  establishment. 

I have  said  that  “early  to  bed  and  early  to 
rise”  was  the  golden  rule  abided  by  at  Rhodo- 
dendron House.  The  younger  pupils  retired  to 
rest  at  half  past  seven.  Those  of  medium  age, 
that  is,  under  twelve,  went  to  roost  at  eight. 
By  nine  the  elder  girls  reached  their  dormi- 
tories. At  ten  the  governesses  and  parlor- 
boarders  bid  Mrs.  Bunnycastle  good-night.  At 
half  past  ten  the  three  daughters  of  that  estima- 
ble and  venerable  person  kissed  each  her  parent 
on  the  forehead,  and  by  eleven  o’clock  every 
light  in  Rhododendron  House  was  extinguished. 
All  the  girls  and  their  teachers  were  up  by  six 
o’clock  in  .the  morning ; the  three  sisters  only 
indulged  in  half  an  hour’s  extra  somnolence, 
and,  punctually  at  eight  o’clock,  Mi's.  Bunny- 
castle, in  her  unvarying  cap  with  the  yellow 
satin  bows,  and  her  white  ringlets  arranged  in 
faultless  symmetry,  made  lier  appearance  at  the 
common  breakfast-table. 

All  their  meals,  with  one  exception,  pupils 
and  preceptresses  took  together.  Breakfast,  din- 
ner, and  tea,  were  served  in  the  great  bow-win- 
dowed dining-room  giving  on  to  the  lawn ; but 
supper  was  a special  and  exclusive  meal,  which 
none  of  the  children  partook  of  at  all,  which  the 
parlor-boarders  and  teachers  consumed  in  a kind 
of  still-room  adjoining  the  pantry,  but  which 
Mrs.  Bunnycastle  and  her  daughters  chose  to 
enjoy  in  their  own  little  parlor.  The  meal  was 
served  (tea  having  been  got  through  at  five)  at 
nine  p.m.  The  mother  and  daughter^  loved  to 
linger  over  their  meal,  and  although  they  ate 
and  drank  but  little,  it  was  often  prolonged  to 
close  upon  the  time  for  retiring  to  rest.  It  was 
the  only  season  throughout  the  weary  monoto- 
nous day  that  they  were  alone,  and  at  their  ease. 
They  were  free  from  the  restraint  of  keeping  on 
their  countenance  that  expression  of  simulated 
gravity,  not  to  say  severity,  which  all  those 
whose  vocation  it  is  to  educate  youth,  whether 
male  or  female,  think  it  their  bounden  duty  to 
assume  while  occupying  the  rostrum  of  pedagogic 
authority.  This  is  why  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses get  so  prematurely  worn,  wrinkled, 
and  shrunken.  They  are  always  acting  a part. 
Their  facial  muscles  are  always  in  a state  of  un- 
natural tension.  They  are  perpetually  grimac- 
ing. They  are  always  a la  something  or  anoth- 
er— now  the  Plagosus  Oribilius,  now  Jupiter 
Tonans,  now  Minerva,  but  seldom,  very  seldom, 
au  naturel.  Good  Archbishop  Fe'nelon  knew 
well  enough  what  comedians  instructors  were 
forced  to  be  when  he  made  Minerva  disguise 
herself  as  Mentor.  Minerva,  in  her  goddess 
form,  was  all  majestic  yet  winning  beauty ; but 
as  Mentor  she  wore  spectacles  and  carried  a 
birch-rod.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  that  tear- 
coat  young  Telcmaclius  in  order. 

Supper-time,  then,  was  an  hour  of  unmingled 
delectation  for  the  Bunnycastle  family.  Then 
they  were  free  from  the  heated  and  half-stifling 
atmosphere  of  the  school-rooms : for  ventilation, 
as  an  adjunct  to  education,  had  not  been  thought 
of  in  1836.  Then  they  were  quit  of  the  brawl- 
ing, exasperating  swarm  of  youngsters,  the  scarce- 
ly less  tiresome  elder  girls,  and  the  exigent  and 
affected  parlor-boarders,  who,  because  their  pa- 
rents paid  fifty  guineas  per  annum  for  their 
maintenance  at  Rhododendron  House,  deemed 
it  a prime  article  in  their  creed  to  hold,  in  se- 
cret, if  not  openly,  Mrs.  and  the  Miss  Bunny- 
castles as  the  dust  beneath  their  feet.  For  good 
sound  money-and-ignorance  begotten,  infatu- 
ated, incorrigible,  devilish  pride,  commend  me 
to  the  middle  classes  of  this  sectarian  country. 
There  are  a great  many  sectarians,  and  a great 
many  proud  people  about  Clapham.  At  sup- 
per-time, however,  the  schoolmistress  and  her 
daughters  were  relieved  from  the  presence  of 
these  superb  ones  of  the  earth  in  short  skirts  and 
frilled  trowsers.  They  were  rid,  too,  of  the 
teachers,  amiable  and  worthy  young  persons  all  , 


of  them,  no  doubt,  but  infinitely  wearisome  on 
daily  and  unremitting  acquaintance.  Grown- 
up women  in  a boarding-school — those,  I mean, 
having  no  ties  of  kindred,  genuine  friendship,  or 
mutual  sympathy — soon  come  to  hate  one  an- 
other as  bitterly  as  nuns  in  a convent  do.  It 
results,  at  last,  in  the  old  outcry  of  the  ruined 
gamester : ‘ 1 Confound  you,  you  are  always  tying 
your  shoe.”  The  gentleman  who  had  been  un- 
fortunate at  chicken  hazard  kicked  the  shoe- 
tyer.  Sister  Theresa  seems  to  be  always  tying 
her  sandal,  and  Sister  Francis  Joseph  would  like 
to  shake  her  (in  a saintly  mannex)  for  it.  The 
Bunnycastles  longed  for  supper  - time,  yearned 
for  it,  sighed  for  it,  panted  for  it,  almost  prayed 
for  it.  They  could  chat  without  let  or  hindrance. 
They  could  run  over  the  occurrences  of  the  day. 
They  could  criticise  the  shortcomings  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  governesses,  and  canvass  the  misde- 
meanors of  their  scholars.  They  could  dwell, 
now  with  satisfaction,  now  with  discontent,  upon 
how  much  their  young  charges  paid,  and  how 
much  they  ate.  They  could  concoct  letters  of 
thanks  to  complimentary  parents,  or  of  depieca- 
tion  to  remonstrant  ones.  They  could  revolve 
plans  of  scholastic  aggrandisement,  discuss  points 
of  discipline,  compare  methods  of  instruction, 
grumble  at  their  lot  in  that  luxuriousness  of 
complaint  which  is  well-nigh  akin  to  content, 
and  gossip  about  their  neighbors.  Supper  in 
the  little  back  parlor  at  Rhododendron  House 
combined  the  gravity  of  a cabinet  council  with 
the  hilarity  of  a symposium. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

No  Doubt.—' The  following  i*  said  to  be  an  unfailing 
recipe  to  kill  flea*  on  dogs:  Soak  the  dog  for  five  minutes 
in  camphene,  and  then  set  him  on  fire.  The  effect  is  in- 
stantaneous. 


Definition  of  a Naval  Engagement — A Water  M1IL 


Two  gentlemen  angling  lately,  could  not  agree  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  horse-fly,  and  they  agreed  to  refer  the 
question  to  a rustic  whom  they  saw  plowing  near  them, 
and  accosted  him  thus:  “Did  you  ever  see  a horse-fly?" 


Practical  Gardener  is  fitting  up  a new  house,  and  wants 
to  know  what  pictures  he  could  put  in  his  drawing-room 
suitable  to  his  everyday  work?  We'll  tell  him;  “ The 
Hake’s  Progress." 

“What  business  does  your  husband  follow  ?"  asked  a 
person  who  was  engaged  in  noting  tho  occupations  of  our 
citizens,  lately,  of  a female.  “Why,  Sir,"  she  replied, 
“he  follows  drinking  rum."  The  canvasser  at  once  en- 
tered opposite  his  name  gentleman. 

ARTICLES  FOUND  IN  A SERVANT’S  DRAWER. 
Two  aprons,  a stocking,  a brush,  and  a comb, 

A piece  of  white  string,  and  r dry  marrow  bone, 

A duster,  two  walnuts,  a reel  of  black  cotton, 

An  old  silver  spoon  that  had  long  been  forgotten, 

A bodkin,  a fruit  knife,  a glass  rolling-pin, 

A bottle  containing  a wee  drop  of  gin, 

A lot  of  curl-papers,  an  old  pair  of  stays, 

A tract  telling  sinners  to  mend  their  bad  ways, 

A paper  of  tea  put  there  on  the  sly. 

Her  mistress's  bustle  (I  can  not  tell  why), 

A thimble,  some  needles,  an  old  book  of  songs, 

Three  clothes-pegs,  a slipper,  to  the  housemaid  belongs. 
The  claw  of  a lobster  but  recently  boiled, 

A new  cambric  handkerchief,  never  been  soiled, 

A letter  from  a lover  away  in  strange  lands, 

A pot  of  goose-grease  for  chaps  on  the  hands; 

Some  buttons,  a pencil,  a bit  of  bath  brick, 

A small  looking-glass,  and  a broken  tooth-pick, 

A bundle  of  rags,  and  a fortune-telling  book, 

Were  the  things  that  we  found  in  the  drawer  of  the  cook. 

“Boys,”  said  a village  pedagogue,  the  other  day,  “ what 
is  the  meaning  of  all  that  noise  in  the  school?" 

“ It’s  Bill  Sykes,  Sir,  who  is  all  the  time  imitating  a lo- 
comotive." 

“ Come  up  here,  William  ; if  you  are  turned  into  a loco- 
motive, it  is  high  time  you  were  switched  eff " 


A native  of  the  green  isle  of  Erin  called  at  a chemist’s 
shop  the  other  day  with  a prescription,  the  putting  np  of 
which  he  watched  with  great  curiosity.  “ What’s  that, 
ony  way  ?’’  asked  the  customer.  “ This,"  said  the  obli- 
ging apothecary,  “is  tincture  cemicitaga  racemosa  and 
liniment  of  saponis,  cantharides,  and  opli."  'A  look  of  be- 
wilderment changed  to  one  of  grave  concern  as  the  Irish- 
man inquired,  “And  what  is  the  price?”  “Sixpence," 
was  the  reply.  “By  jabers,"  said  Pat,  “I  thought  two 
such  names  as  that  would  cost  me  at  laste  five  shillings." 

An  incurable  old  bachelor,  one  who  seemingly  rejoices 
in  his  infirmity,  describes  marriage  as  female  despotism 
tempered  by  puddings. 

THE  SHAVERS. 

The  barber  shaves  with  polished  blade, 

The  mercer  shaves  when  ladies  trade, 

The  broker  shaves  at  twelve  per  cent., 

The  landlord  shaves  by  raising  rent, 

The  doctor  shaves  in  draughts  and  pills, 

The  tapster  shaves  in  pints  and  gills, 

The  farmer  shaves  in  hay  and  oats. 

The  banker  shaves  in  his  own  notes, 

The  lawyer  shaves  both  friends  and  foes. 

The  peddler  shaves  where'er  he  goes, 

The  wily  merchant  shaves  his  brother. 

The  people  all  shave  one  another. 

At  a road-side  inn  in  Bedfordshire  is  the  representation 
of  a gate,  underneath  which  are  tho  following  lines : 

“This  gate  hangs  well  and  hinders  none; 
Refresh  and  pay — and  travel  on." 

Sergeant  Davy  was  once  accused  of  having  disgraced 
the  bar  by  taking  silver  from  a client.  “I  took  silver,-’ 
he  replied,  “ because  I could  not  get  gold ; but  I took  ev- 
ery farthing  the  poor  fellow  had  in  the  world,  and  I hope 
you  don't  call  that  disgracing  the  profession." 

A Spanish  proverb  says:  “A  little  in  the  morning ts 
enough ; enough  at  dinner  is  but  little ; but  a little  at 
night  is  too  much.”  The  Indian  philosopher,  equally 
profound,  held  that  “ too  much  rum  is  just  enough." 

Many  persons  write  because  they  have  nothing  to  do, 
not  duly  considering  that  they  have  also  nothing  to  say. 

Prejudices  are  like  rats,  and  a man’s  mind  like  a trap; 
they  get  in  easily,  and  then  pcrhnps  can't  get  out  at  all. 

An  author  had  better  ask  himself  why  lie  is  going  to 
write  a book  than  be  asked  afterward  why  he  has  written 
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THE  WAR  IN  FLORIDA. 

We  publish  on  the  preceding  page  three  sketches 
illustrating  the  late  movements  of  General  Sey- 
mour’s forces  previous  to  the  great  battle  on  the 
20th  of  February.  The  town  of  Sanderson  was  oc- 
cupied by  our  advanced  force.  The  main  infantry 
force  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Barber’s  House.  The 
artist  who  sends  us  these  sends  also  a third  sketch, 
giving  the  scene  of  the  conflict  on  the  11th,  at  the 
bridge  over  Big  Creek,  near  St.  Mary’s  River. 
This  bridge  was  carried  by  Colonel  Henry,  assist- 
ed by  Major  Stevens,  with  a loss  of  one  man  killed, 
three  mortally  and  twelve  severely  wounded. 


ESCAPING  UNION  OFFICERS 
SUCCORED  BY  SLAVES. 

Tuk  sketch  on  page  164  represents  a part}'  of  the 
tnion  officers  who  lately  escaped  from  Libey  prison, 
under  the  guidance  and  protection  of  negroes  living 
in  the  environs  of  Richmond.  They  are  conducted 
by  one  of  these  poor  slaves  to  his  cabin  for  tempo- 
rary safety  and  provision  against,  cold  and  hunger. 
The  attitude  of  the  negroes  assembled  in  the  cabin, 
the  apprehension  shown  on  the  faces  of  the  prison- 
ers who  in  every  sound  hear  the  tramp  of  Confed- 
erate cavalry,  and  the  anxious  but  determined  look 
of  their  guide  tell  the  story  better  than  could  any 
verbal  description.  We  are  tempted,  however,  to 
say  one  word  in  favor  of  these  poor  negroes.  Both 
in  the  South  and  the  North  they  are  helping  us — 
helping  our  soldiers  that  escape  from  rebel  prisons, 
and  going  from  our  midst  to  help  them  fight  our 
battles  for  us.  Hunted  to  death  by  the  mobs  in  our 
cities,  they  retaliate  by  joining  our  armies,  and  they 
do  their  duty  on  the  battle-field.  In  the  late  re- 
verse at  Olustee  the  First  North  Carolina  and  the 
Fifty -fourth  Massachusetts — both  negro  regiments 
— stood  their  ground  with  unflinching  bravery  and 
perfect  coolness.  “The  Fifty -fourth,"  s*ys  the 
Heralds  correspondent,  “sustained  the  reputation 
they  bad  gained  at  Wagner,  and  bore  themselves 
like  soldiers  throughout  the  battle.” 


GENERAL  SHERMAN. 

We  give  on  page  161  a portrait  of  General 
Sherman,  whose  late  advance  from  Vicksburg  to- 
ward Montgomery  has  been  one  of  the  best  execut- 
ed and  most  important  movements  of  the  war. 

William  T.  Sherman  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1818. 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1840,  in  the  same, 
class  with  General  Thomas,  and  was  promoted  to 
the  First  Lieutenancy  in  1841.  He  served  in  Cal- 
ifornia during  the  Mexican  War.  and  was  brevet- 
ted  Captain  for  meritorious  conduct.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  with  the  South  he  offered 
his  services  to  the  Government,  and  was  appointed 
Colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  infantry,  which  regiment 
he  commanded  in  Bull  Run.  Afterward  appointed 
a Brigadier-General,  he  succeeded  General  Ander- 
son in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio. 
He  was  removed  because  he  said  that  200,000  men 
would  lie  needed  to  fight  the  rebels  successfully  in 
Kentucky.  This  statement — afterward  found  to  be 
true — was  at  that  time  suggestive  of  insanity  At 
the  battle  of  Shiloh  he  took  so  prominent  a part  that 
Halleck  reported  to  the  War  Department  that  the 


appeared  on  Tuesday  morning — the  next  after  the 
vessel  sunk.  The  steamer  lies  about  a. quarter  of  a 
mile  from  shore,  in  Staple’s  Cove,  where  she  sunk 
in  four  fathoms  of  water,  on  a sandy,  pebbly  bot- 
tom, with  her  bow  oft’  shore  and  two  anchors  out. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  hurricane-deck  and  offi- 
cers’ quarters  have  broken  up,  but  the  main-deck 
and  hull  remain  firm.  As  the  haggage  was  stowed 
on  the  upper-deck  and  under  the  bridge,  it  was  all 
washed  overboard,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  a total 
loss.  The  sea  has  swept  every  thing  clear  from  that 
quarter. 

Captain  Borland,  we  learn,  reports  that  he  was 
entirely  misled  by  the  hazy  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  supposed  that  he  was  some  four  miles  further 
off  than  he  proved  to  be.  He  also  says  that  he  was 
steaming  but  one  and  a half  knots  per  hour  at  the 
time,  as  he  was  anxiously  looking  for  a pilot,  and 
iiad  been  throwing  rockets  and  burning  blue-lights 
for  half  an  hour. 

None  of  the  officers  were  lost,  but  the  loss  of  pas- 
sengers is  now  reported  at  twenty-six,  besides  five 
of  the  crew,  thirteen  more  than  was  at  first  sup- 
posed. Fifty-four  mail-bags  have  been  recovered, 
leaving  but  one  to  be  accounted  for. 


A WISH. 

Dreary  are  the  nights  in  winter, 
When  the  north  winds  blow, 

Shouting,  shaking  at  the  casement, 
With  a mighty  woe — 

Panting,  sobbing  through  the  darkness 
Like  a child  that  grieves; 

Moaning  at  the  doorway — creeping 
Low,  about  the  eaves. 

But  to-night  the  snow  is  lying 
In  a still  moonlight — 

O my  Love — whom  Death  has  hidden, 
Visit  me  to-night ! 

Can  you  hear  me  through  the  raptures 
Of  the  shining  fields? 

Where  the  waste  of  rose  and  lily, 
Breath  of  Eden  yields; 

Where  you  walk  with  troops  of  spirits 
Purged  from  earthly  tears — 

Can  you  hear?  For  one  short  vision 
I would  linger  years. 

Come,  my  Love ! the  snow  is  shir,  lag ; 
You  may  walk  in  white, 

As  upon  the  floor  of  heaven, 

If  you  come  to-night — 

Not  a print  of  mortal  treading — 

It  is  chastely  meet — 

You  may  walk,  nor  fear  the  soiling 
Of  your  gentle  feet. 

Come!  the  dawn  will  shine  upon  it, 
The  great  face  of  day — 

Like  a dream— in  tears  and  silence, 

It  will  melt  away. 


final  success  of  that  battle  was  mainly  due  to  him. 
Having  been  promoted  to  a Major-Generalship  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  Fifth  Division  of 
General  Grant’s  army,  and  took  an  important  part 
in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  The  movement  in 
which  he  is  now  engaged,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  approach ^f  I’arragut’s  fleet,  was  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  directed  against  Mobile ; but  this  was 
probably  no  more  than  a feint  to  cover  a more  im- 
portant aim  in  connection  with  movements  from 
Chattanooga.  Selma,  where  Sherman  was  sta- 
tioned at  last  accounts,  is  -on  the  Alabama  River 
midway  between  Mobile  and  Dalton. 


GENERAL  SEYMOUR. 

We  give  on  this  page  a portrait  of  General  Tru- 
man Seymour,  commanding  the  Florida  expedition. 
Ilcis  a native  ofVermont,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
First  Artillery  from  that  State,  July  1,  1846.  Ho 


served  through  the  Mexican  War,  and  was  made 
Captain  by  brevet.  He  was  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  garrison  under  Major  Anderson’s  command  at 
Fort  Sumter,  and  has  been  engaged  from  that  time 
| in  the  work  of  suppressing  the  rebellion.  His  ex- 
j pedition  to  Florida  was  a perfect  success  up  to  the 
! time  of  the  occupation  of  Lake  City.  But  the  movo- 
i ment  was  of  so  much  importance  that  the  enemy 
| concentrated  a large  force  of  15,000  men  at  Olustee, 

I on  the  Jacksonville  and  Tallahassee  Railroad,  and 
I upon  the  advance  of  our  forces  against  that  point, 
i with  a greatly  inferior  force,  General  Seymour  was 
compelled  to  retire  with  considerable  loss. 


WRECK  OF  THE  “BOHEMIAN.” 

In  our  news  column  last  week  we  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Bohemian  off  Cape 
Elizabeth,  near  Portland,  Maine.  We  give  below, 
this  week,  a sketch  representing  the  wreck  as  it 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


« THE  pen  is  mightier  than  the 

1 SWORD." 

THE  GOLD  PEN— THE  BEST  OF  ALL  PENS, 
MORTON’S  GOLD  PENS, 

THE  BEST  PENS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

On  receipt  of  any  of  the  following  sums  In  Cash,  the 
Subscriber  will  send  by  return  mail,  or  otherwise,  as  di- 
rected, a Gold  Pen  or  Pens — selecting  the  same  according 
to  description,  viz. : 

GOLD  PENS  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  25  cents,  the  Magic  Pen ; for  38  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen  ; for  60  cents,  the  Always-Ready  Pen ; for  75  cents, 
the  Elegant  Pen;  and  for  $1,  the  Excelsior  Pen. — These 
Pens  are  not  numbered,  but  correspond  in  sizes  to  numbers 
2,  8,  4,  5,  and  6 respectively. 

THE  SAME  PENS  IN  SILVER-PLATED  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  60  cents,  the  Magic  Pen ; for  76  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen ; for  $1,  the  Always-Ready  Pen;  for  $1  26,  the  Ele- 
gant Pen ; and  for  $1  50,  the  Excelsior  Pen. 

These  are  Well-Finished,  Good-Writing  Gold  Pena,  with 
Iridosmin  Points,  the  average  wear  of  every  one  of  which 
will  far  outlast  a gross  of  the  best  Steel  Pens ; although 
they  are  unwarranted,  and , therefore,  not  exchangeable. 
MORTON’S  WARRANTED  PENS. 

The  name  “A.  Morton,"  “Number,"  and  “Quality," 
are  stamped  on  the  following  Pens,  and  the  points  are  war- 
ranted for  six  months,  except  against  accident. 

The  Numbers  indicate  size  only:  No.  1 being  the  small- 
est, No.  6 the  largest,  adapted  for  the  pocket;  No.  4 the 
smallest,  and  No.  10  the  largest  Mammoth  Gold  Pen,  for 
the  desk. 

Long  and  Medium  Nibs  of  all  sizes  and  qualities.  Short 
Nibs  of  Numbers  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  and  made  only  of  first 
quality. 

The  Long  and  Short  Nibs  are  fine  pointed ; the  Medium 
Nibs  are  Broad,  Coarse  Business  points.  The  engravings 
are  fac-siiniles  of  the  sizes  and  styles. 

GOLD  PENS,  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  $0  75  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  8 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  DO  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  8 Pen,  2d 
qunlity ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  26,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  8d  quality. 

For  $1  60,  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  6 Ten,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $2  26,  a No  6 Pen;  $2  76  a No.  7 Pen;  $3  26  a No.  8 . 
Pen ; $4  a No.  9 Pen ; $6  No.  10  Pen — all  1st  quality. 
THE  SAME  GOLD  PENS,  IN  SILVER  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  $1  50  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  8 Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  8d  quality. 

For  $2  00,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  50  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $3  00,  a No.  5 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $3  60,  a No.  0 Pen,  1st  quality. 

GOLD  PENS,  ALL  FIRST  QUALITY,  IN  SILVER- 
MOUNTED  DESK  HOLDERS. 

For  $2  00  a No.  4 Pen ; for  $2  26  a No.  6 Pen ; for  $2  75 
a No.  6 Pen ; for  $3  50  a No.  7 Pen. 

For  $4  09  a No.  8 Pen ; for  $5  a No.  9 Pen ; and  for  $6  a 
No.  10  Pea 

The  “ 1st  Quality"  are  pointed  with  the  very  best  Iri- 
dosmin Points,  carefully  selected,  and  none  of  this  quality 
are’ sold  with  the  slightest  imperfection  which  skill  and 
the  closest  scrutiny  can  detect. 

The  ‘ ‘ 2d  Quality"  are  superior  to  any  Pena  made  by  him 
previous  to  the  year  1860. 

“ The  3d  Quality"  he  intends  shall  equal  in  respect  to 
Durability,  Elasticity  and  Good  Writing  Qualities  (the 
only  true  considerations)  any  Gold  Pens  made  elsewhere. 

In  regard  to  the  Cheap  Gold  Peus,  he  bega  leave  to  say 
that,  previous  to  operating  his  New  and  Patented  Ma- 
chines, he  could  not  have  made  as  Good  Writing  and  Du- 
rable Pena,  for  the  price,  had  the  Gold  been  furnished  gra- 
tuitously. 

Parties  ordering  must  in  all  instances  specify  the 
“ Name t'  or  the  “ Xumber " and  ■’•QualitV'  of  the  Pens 
wanted , and  be  particular  to  describe  the  kind  they  pre- 
fer—whether  stiff  or  limber , coarse  or  fine. 

All  remittances  sent  by  mail  iu  registered  letters  are  at 
my  risk:  and  to  all  who  send  twenty  centa  (the  charge  for 
registering),  in  addition  to  the  price  of  goods  ordered,  I 
will  guaranty  their  safe  delivery. 

Parties  sending  Gold  or  Silver  will  be  allowed  the  full 
premium  on  the  day  received. 

TO  CLUBS. — A discount  of  10  per  cent,  will  be  allowed 
on  sums  of  $12,  of  15  per  cent,  on  $24,  and  of  20  per  cent, 
on  $40,  if  sent  to  one  address  at  one  time. 

Address,  A.  MORTON, 

No.  25  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


Morton’s  Gold  Pens  are  now  sold  at  the 
same  prices  as  before  the  commencement  of  the  war ; this 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  Manufacturer's  improvements  in 
machinery,  his  present  large  Retail  Business  and  Cash-in- 
Advance  System ; for,  until  he  commenced  advertising, 
his  business  was  done  on  Credit  and  strictly  with  the  Trade. 

The  Morton  Gold  Pens  are  the  only  ones  sold  at  old 
prices,  as  the  makers  of  all  other  gold  pens  charge  the 
Premium  on  the  Gold,  Government  Tax,  &c. ; but  Mor- 
ton has  in  no  case  changed  his  prices,  Wholesale  or  Retail. 

Of  the  great  numbers  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  during  the  past  few  years,  not  one  in  a thousand 
has  failed  to  reach  its  destination  in  safety ; showing  that 
the  Morton  Gold  Pen  can  be  obtained  by  anyone,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  at  the  same  price,  postage  only  excepted. 

Reader,  you  can  have  an  enduring,  always  ready,  and 
reliable  Gold  Pen,  exactly  adapted  to  your  hand  and  style 
of  writing,  which  will  do  yoar  writing  vastly  cheaper  than 
Steel  Pens;  and  at  the  present  almost  universal  High- 
Pressure  Price  of  everything,  you  can  have  a Morton  Gold 
Pen  cheaper,  in  proportion  to  the  labor  spent  upon  it  and 
material  used,  than  any  other  Gold  Pen  in  the  World. 
If  you  want  one,  see  “The  Pen  is  Mightier  than  the 
Sword,"  in  next  column. 


Tightness  of  the  Chest. 


We  sneeze,  a slight,  thin,  sharp,  ichorous  matter  comes 
from  our  nose ; we  have  heaviness  of  the  head,  great  op- 
pression of  the  chest,  some  tightness  and  a little  tenderness 
In  the  region  of  the  lungs.  Now  attention  must  be  given 
to  this  state  of  facts,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  con- 
gestion may  take  place,  and  death  be  with  us  before  we 
are  aware. 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS, 

say  two,  four  or  six,  according  to  age,  sex  and  constitution, 
mast  be  taken.  They  must  purge  very  freely;  drink 
warm  drinks  while  the  fever  lasts,  and  as  & diet  eat  plenty 
of  good  Indian  meal  gruel,  or  chicken  broth  with  plenty 
of  rice  in  it.  By  this  treatment  on  the  second  or  third 
day  the  disease  will  be  enred.  This  complaint  is  going 
the  rounds,  and  will  be  followed  by  dysentery  and  dinr. 
rhcea — but  they  will  be  cured  by  the  same  process.  The 
wise  will  have  BRANDRETH’S  PILLS  where  they  can  be 
easily  laid  hold  on,  and  by  taking  them  by  the  directions 
safety  and  health  will  follow. 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS  are  sold  at  25  centa  per  box, 
enveloped  in  full  directions.  Purchase  none  unless  my 
PRIVATE  GOVERNMENT  STAMP  is  on  the  box.  Sec 
upon  it  B.  BRANDRETII  in  white  letters. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  BRANDRETH  BUILDING, 
NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers  In  medicines. 


The  Bloodhound  of  Tire  Cabribbean  and  Yola  his  Victim. 


A Great  Literary  Engagement. 

THE  23BW  YORK  WEEKLY, 

(The  Greatest  Story  and  Sketch  Paper  Published), 

Has  succeeded,  at  great  expense,  in  securing  the  services  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  romance  writers,  who,  for 
reasons  of  his  own,  chooses  to  write  for  us  not  under  his  own  proper  name,  but  under  the  now  deplume  of 

LOUIS  LEON. 

The  fame  ol  this  gentleman  is  world-wide,  and  it  is  safo  to  say  that  there  is  hardly  a reader  of  romance  on  this  con- 
tinent who  has  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  been  charmed  by  his  genius.  He  combines  the  dramatic  power  of  Dumas, 
the  rich  imagery  of  Bulwer,  and  the  graphic  force  of  Dickens,  in  a style  which  is  peculiarly  his  own— simple  and  un- 
pretending, and  yet  so  forcible  as  to  hold  his  readers  from  first  to  last  as  by  a spell  of  magic.  With  the  power  of  true 
genius  he  takes  possession  of  the  human  heart,  and  rules  it  at  will.  He  has  the  singular  faculty  of  riveting  the  at- 
tention of  the  most  illiterate,  as  well  as  of  the  most  intellectual  reader,  and  carrying  them  captive  as  long  as  it  suits 
his  purpose. 

Louis  Leon’s  first  contribution  to  the  columns  ot  the  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY,  which  will  appear  on  Thursday,  March 
17,  is  Indisputably  the  finest  of  all  his  productions.  He  himself  in  a letter  to  us  says “ It  Is  infinitely  superior  to 
anything  which  I have  ever  written.”  This  splendid  romance  is  entitled 


Accordeons  from  $3  OO  to  $25.  Flntes 

FBOM  75  CENTS  TO  $100.  FlFES  FBOM  50  CENTS  TO 
$25  OO.  Banjos  fbom  $2  OO  to  $20  OO.  Drums 
from  $5  OO  to  $12  OO.  Prize  Drums  $15  T0  $20. 
On  receipt  of  the  money  will  forward  any  instrument  by 
Express.  WM.  A.  POND  & CO., No.  547  Broadway,  N.Y. 


The  Bloodhound  of  the  Carribbean. 

A SPAWISH-AMERICAH  STORY. 


The  tale  is  historical,  and  the  main  incidents  are  true.  The  principal  characters  ore  Calloo arras,  the  famous  pi- 
rate, commonly  called  by  the  Spanish-Americans  of  his  times,  before  the  proper  name  was  known,  El  Sabueso  del  Mar 
Caribe , or  the  Bloodhound  of  the  Carribbean— a title  that  arose  from  his  terribly  mysterious  way  of  learning  about 
the  movements  of  treasure-shipe,  and  fracking  them,  a aecret  which  is  clearly  explained  for  the  first  time  In  these 

E.  Ruy  Leol,  the  hammock-maker  of  Iola  Grande,  who  also  lives  and  moves  In  a singular  mystery.  Count 
a,  of  Mexico,  the  proprietor  of  the  great  silver  mine  of  Regie.  Padkk  Lasso,  the  priest  of  Iola  Grande.  Cap- 
tain Romero,  the  commander  of  the  galleon  Kneantadora , the  Silver  Ship.  Senor  Nkrle,  a person  of  wealth  and 
luxurious  tastes,  who  lives  retired  at  a beautiful  villa  on  Iola  Grande,  and  to  whom  an  extraordinary  mystery  attaches. 
Yola,  a young  girl  of  marvellous  graces  and  loveliness,  under  charge  of  Padre  Lasso,  and  reputed  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Iola  Grande  to  be  his  niece — a glorious  type  of  the  Spanish-American  woman,  a being  of  sunshine  and  flowers, 
over  whose  life,  at  the  moment  of  her  introduction,  rests  a painful  mystery,  in  which  is  threatened  an  appalling  doom  I 
I(Vlet  Leol,  the  foster-sister  of  Don  Rut.  The  Countess  of  Keqla. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  describe  the  sensations  whicli  take  possession  of  one  while  perusing  this  truly  great  6tory. 
Language  is  too  weak  to  give  a true  idea  of  its  thrilling  effect.  The  reader  becomes  so  absorbed  as  to  lose  himself, 
and  the  effect  is  rather  that  produced  by  a thrilling  melo-drama  upon  the  beholder  than  that  wrought  by  the  simple 
perusal  of  a story,  so  acutely  does  the  reader  sympathize  with  the  characters  introduced— so  entirely  is  he  carried 
away  by  them  as  to  imagine  himself  a veritable  actor  m the  scene. 

The  work  is  dedicated  to  President  Juarez  in  these  terms:  “To  the  Senor  Don  Benito  Juarez,  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  I dedicate  this  work,  with  a serene  abidance  of  the  rising  of  the  entire  world  against  the  infa- 
mous pretensions  of  tyrants."  The  tale  is  a Spanish-American  story,  in  a sense  heretofore  unknown  to  the  Anglo- 
American  public.  It  is  the  first  real  and  faithful  picture  of  Spanish-American  Dons,  Donnas,  officials,  pirates,  etc., 
ever  published  in  the  form  of  a story.  It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  say,  in  advance,  that  although  Pedro  Lasso— one 
of  the  characters  represented— is  a villain  who  “ has  stolen  the  garb  of  Heaven  to  serve  the  devil  in"— the  moral  of 
the  story  is  such  that  no  deader,  whatever  his  creed,  can  take  exception  to  it. 

We  confidently  look  for  an  immense  increase  in  circulation  on  this  story,  and  news  dealers  would  do  well  to  send 
in  their  orders  in  time. 

Besides  the  above  great  story,  this  favorite  family  journal  will  contain  weekly  two  other  continued  stories  of  great 
merit,  as  well  as  from  EIGHT  to  TWELVE  first-class  sketches  of  different  varieties,  a large  number  of  fine  POEMS, 
and  a variety  of  departments  of  a useful  and  entertaining  character,  including  “Pleasant  Paragraphs,"  “ Mirth- 
ful Morsels,"  “Knowledge  Box,"  “ Items  of  Interest,"  etc.,  etc.,  the  whole  going  to  form  a family  newspaper 
which,  as  ia  freely  admitted  by  all  who  take  it,  lias  not  its  equal  either  in  this  country  or  the  old.  Price,  five  cents 
for  a BiDgle  copy,  $2  00  per  year,  and  11  beml  terms  offered  to  getters- up  of  clubs. 

STREET  & SMITH,  Editors  and  Proprietors, 

No.  11  Frankfort  Street,  New  York  City. 

ir-=y  Sneelmen  ( onies  sent  free.  ' 


Just  what  every  Family  wants. 
Savage  & Co.’s  No  Chimney  Burner 
for  Hand  Lamps  and  Lanterns,  burns 
Kerosene  Oil  with  a brilliant  light 
without  chimney,  smoke,  or  odor. 
Saves  25  per  cent.  Office  202  Fulton 
St.,  N.Y.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for 
circular.  Sample  sent  free  for  50  cts. 

.American  Institute  awarded  let  Pre- 
mium and  Medal,  1S03. 


Major-General  Burnside 

Writes,  Jan.  29tb,  1S64,  after  thanks  tor  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  our  “useful  and  beautiful  present”  of  a 
“Ridgewood  Pipe  and  Tobacco  Case.”  “It  is  the  most 
complete  thing  fora  Smoking  Apparatus  that  I have  ever 
seen,  and  so  entirely  within  the  reach  of  the  Soldier  in 
price,  ihnt  It  will  certainly  work  itself  into  general  use." 
Compact  and  portable  as  a Ciqai  Case,  It  is  offered  in  va- 
rious styles  at  $1  60,  $2  00,  $2  25,  $2  60,  $3  00,  $3  76  and 
$5  00,  the  two  latter  richly  plated  and  engraved.  Single 
Cases  sent  by  mall,  free  to  the  A rmy,  and  everywhere,  on 
receipt  of  price  and  26  cents.  A liberal  Discount  to  Deal- 
ers and  Sutlers.  Also  the 

Ridgewood  Smoking  Tobacco, 
of  superior  quality  and  flavor,  put  up  in  Packages  to  fill 
the  Case, and  in  various  sizes  for  the  General  Trade.  All 
Orders  promptly  filled. 

OFFICE  RIDGEWOOD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

429  Broadway,  cor.  Howard  Street,  New  York. 


- ,rTir  Ballard  Patent 
\j  Brooch  Loading  Rifles  and 
/MmsM-  Carbines, 

Carrying  the  copper  water-proof  cartridge, 
and  also  using  ordinary  loose  ammunition. 
This  arm  is  now  admitted  by  all  competitors  to  be  superior 
to  any  other  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Its  sample  con- 
struction and  perfect  workmanship  are  a sure  guarantee 
agninst  getting  out  of  order.  The  great  advantage  of  load- 
ing with  either  fixed  or  loose  ammunition  alone  makes  it 
superior  to  all  others.  These  arms  are  made  for  both 
sporting  and  military  prrposes,  and  have  been  ndopted 
both  by  the  General  Government  and  a number  of  States. 
We  have  the  highest  testimonials  of  their  efficiency  and 
durability. 

We  also  offer  to  the  Public  our  new  Cartridge  and  loose 
ammunition  loading  revolver.  Thla  arm  has  no  equal  as 
a belt  or  pocket  weapon.  No  one  wishing  a first-class  arm 
should  be  without  one. 

For  further  particulars  send  for  descriptive  circular. 

P.  S.  Do  not  forget  that  both  Rifles  and  Pistols  may  be 
used  with  either  copper  cartridge  or  loose  ammunition. 

MERWIN  & BRAY,  Sole  Agents, 
262  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Madame  Benedict’s  MILLINERY  and  DRESS- 
MAKING Establishment  is  now  REPLETE  with  every 
IMPORTED  NOVELTY  of  the  season. 

12  Waverly  Place,  A’.  Y. 


The  Newest  Thing  Out. 

WANTED  CANVASSERS,  NEWS  AGENTS.  SUT- 
LERS, and  DEALERS  generally,  everywhere,  to  sell  STE- 
PHENS’ COLORED  ALBUM  CARDS,  splendidly  litho- 
graphed In  Oil  Colors  from  original  designs;  three  parts, 
twelve  cards  each.  PART  ONE:  OUR  RELATIONS  at 
HOME  and  ABROAD.  PART  TWO : THE  ADVENT- 
URES of  a CONSCRIPT  (both  capitally  Comic).  PART 
THREE:  THE  SLAVE  in  1863  («  thrilling  Series  of 
the  Great  Evil).  Price,  Fifty  Centa  each,  post-paid. 
Dealers  sending  One  Dollar  supplied  with  the  three  parte, 
as  samples , post-paid.  Trade  terms  liberal. 

WM.  A.  STEPHENS,  Publisher, 

No.  400  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


THE  “ JERKS,"  or  Convulsions,  when  under  religious 
exercises — Wonderful  Phenomena  in  France — Caus- 
es explained — A change  of  Heart — The  Future  American 
— White,  Red,  or  Brown — which  ? What  we  want — Fruit 
growing — Aunt  Nabby,  or  the  Surprise  Party — Supersti- 
tions in  Great  Britain  and  I reland.  Death  Tokens,  Signs 
of  Misfortune,  Witch  Guards— Irish  Fairies — Rain  at  a 
Funeral— Trying  Fortunes,  etc^  in  March  No.  Phreno- 
logical Journal.  Only  15  ct",  or  $1 60  a year.  Fow- 
ler & Wbllb,  308  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


FOLLAK  & SON, 

Meerschaum  Manufacturers,  357 
Broome  St.,  near  Bowkby,  N.  Y„ 
sell  w holesale  and  retail.  Will  send, 
free  of  charge,  a genuine  Pipe  for  6 
Dollars.  Pipes  cut  to  order  and  re- 
paired. 


TUENILE  EXPLORERS,  Captaisb  Speke  and  Grant, 
with  likenesses,  including  their  Africans — An  Afri- 
can Beauty,  llowhe  got  two  wives— The  Science  of  F oroe, 
Magnetism,  Water,  Iron,  Combustion,  Origin  of  Vegeta- 
tion— What  Mind  is  made  of— The  Breath  of  Life — Won- 
ders of  Creation— The  Microscope — Monads,  Birds,  Phys- 
iological and  Stellar  Wonders,  in  March  No.  Phrenolog- 
ical Journal,  15  cts.  Fowlkb  & Wells,  N.  Y. 


Use  the  Eleotbo-Mrtallic  Insoles,  Belts,  and  Arm- 
ets.  They  are  an  infallible  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
old  Feet,  &o.  Mutt  am  & Co.,  No.  429  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Insoles,  $1  per  pair;  Belts,  $3;  Armlets,  $1  60  each, 
snt  by  mail  for  30  centa  additional. 


Enameled  Chamber 

FURNITURE. 

The  heat  assortment  of  Enameled  Furniture  in  all  col- 
ors and  styles,  walnut  and  chestnut,  plain  and  ornamental, 
in  suits,  wholesale  and  retail.  Also  Mattresses  and  Pail- 
lasses. WARREN  WARD,  2U  CjWiU  N.  Y. 


Watches,  Gold  Pens  and  Cases.  Jewelry  of  all  kinds  at 
reduced  rates.  Send  for  a Circular. 
R.  KEITH,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES  f— My  Onguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  nix  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  akin.  Price  $1 — 
sent  by  mail,  port  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
■*—  - D " nn»ii  am  ]vj0.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


CHURCH  VIEWS.  - Card  Photograph 

of  160  Principal  Churches  of  New  York  and  Brooklyr 
also  75  Splendid  Views  of  Central  Park.  Price  25c.  eacl 
5 for  $1,  or  $2  per  doz.  Views.  Sent  by  mall  to  any  a< 
dressaon  receipt  of  price.  Send  stamps  for  catalogue 
W.  C.  WEMYSS,  676  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


For  an  Article  of  Interest  and  Information  to  ev- 
erybody, send  your  address  (and  n red  stamp)  to 

Box  4301,  P.  O.,  New  York. 


THglffiWISj 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


March  12,  1864.] 


Caution 


J.  H.  Winslow  & Co, 


NEW  ARMY  WATCHES. 


WATCHES 


The  American  Watch 


Company. 


THE  ARMY. 


HuesAm 


WATCHES,  CHAINS,  Ac.,  Ac. 


Superbly  finished  watch- 
es, the  beauty  of  which  la 
only  equaled  by  their  cheap- 
ness. — N.  Y.  Weekly,  July 
23d. 

Particularly  valuable  for 
officers  in  the  army,  and 
travelers — Frank  Leslie’s, 
Feb.  21. 

Prettiest,  best  and  cheap- 
est time-pieces  ever  offered. 
— N.  K.  Illustrated  Sews, 
Jan.  10. 


It  having  come  to  our  knowledge  that  imitations  of  the 
American  Watch  have  been  put  upon  the  market  in  great 
numbers,  calculated,  by  their  utter  worthlessness,  to  in- 
jure the  reputation  of  our  genuine  products — to  protect 
our  own  interests  and  the  public  from  imposition,  we  again 
publish  the  trade  marks  by  which  our  Watches  may  in- 
variably be  known. 

We  manufacture  four  styles  of  Watches: 

The  first  has  the  name 

‘‘AMERICAN  WATCH  CO.,  Waltham,  Mass.,'*  en- 
graved on  the  inside  plate. 

The  second  has  the  name 

“APPLETON,  TRACY  & CO.,  Waltham,  Maw.,’’  en- 
graved on  the  inside  plate. 

The  third  has  the  name 

“P.  8.  BARTLETT,  Waltham,  Mass.,”  engraved  on 
the  inside  plate. 

All  the  above  styles  have  the  name  “ American  Watch 
Co.”  painted  on  the  dial,  and  are  warranted  in  every  re- 
spect. 

The  fourth  has  the  name 

“WM.  ELLERY,  Boston,  Mass."  engraved  on  the  in- 
side plate,  and  is  not  named  on  the  diaL 

All  the  above  described  Watches  are  mode  of  various 
sizes,  and  are  sold  in  gold  or  silver  cases,  as  may  be  re- 
quired. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  accurately  describe  the  nu- 
merous imitations  to  which  we  have  alluded.  They  ore 
usually  inscribed  with  names  so  nearly  approaching  our 
own  as  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  unaccustomed  buy- 
er. Some  are  represented  as  made  by  the  ‘‘Union  Watch 
Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass." — no  such  company  existing.  Some 
are  named  the 4 ‘ Soldier’s  Watch,"  to  be  sold  as  our  Fourth 
or  Wm.  Ellery  grade,  usually  known  as  the  “ Soldier’s 
Watch  ;’’  others  are  named  the  “ Appleton  Watch  Co. 
others  the  “P.  S.  BartLEY,"  instead  of  our  P.  S.  Bart- 
lett, besides  many  varieties  named  in  such  a manner  as 
to  convey  the  idea  that  they  are  the  veritable  productions 
of  the  American  Watch  Company. 

A little  attention  on  the  part  of  buyers  will  protect  them 
from  gross  imposition. 

ROBBINS  & APPLETON, 
Agents  for  the  American  Watch  Company, 
182  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


^PORTERS  <fFl 


Worth  $500,000. 


To  be  sold  for  One  Dollar  each 
without  regard  to  value,  and 
not  to  be  paid  for  till  you 
know  what  you  are  to  get. 


Magic  Time  Observers, 

The  Perfection  of  Mechanism! 
Being  a Hunting,  or  Open  Pace,  or  Lady’s 
or  Gentleman’s  Watch  combined,  with 
Patent  Selfwinding  Improvement. 

A most  pleasing  novelty.  One  of  the  prettiest,  most 
convenient,  and  decidedly  the  best,  and  cheapest  timepiece 
for  general  and  reliable  use  ever  offered.  It  has  within  it 
and  connected  with  its  machinery  its  own  winding  at- 
tachment, rendering  a key  entirely  unnecessary.  The 
cases  of  this  Watch  arc  composed  of  two  metals,  the  out- 
er one  being  fine  16  carat  gold.  It  has  the  Improved  ruby 
action  lever  movement,  and  is  warranted  an  accurate  time- 
piece. Price,  superbly  engraved,  per  case  of  half  dozen, 
$204.  Sample  watches  iu  neat  morocco  boxes,  $36.  If 
sent  by  mail,  the  postage  is  3G  cents ; registering,  20  cents. 

Silver  Watches! 

First-Class  Hunting  Time-Pieces. 

FOB  ACCURACY  OF  MOVEMENT,  BEAUTY  OF  MATERIAL, 
AND,  ABOVE  ALL,  CHEAPNESS  IN  PRICE,  THESE 
WATCHES  MUST  INSURE 

UNIVERSAL  APPROBATION! 

An  imitation  so  faultless  that  it  can  hardly  be  detected 
by  the  most  experienced  judges.  The  material  being  of 
two  metals,  the  outer  one  first  quality  Silver  and  the  in- 
ner one  German  Silver,  it  can  not  be  recognized  by  cut- 
ting or  heavy  engraving,  making  it  not  only  in  appear- 
ance, but  in  durability,  the  best  resemblance  of  Solid 
Sterling  Silver  »n  existence. 

The  sale  of  these  watches  in  the  army  is  a source  of 
enormous  profit,  retailing,  &9  they  very  readily  do,  at  $25 
and  upward.  Many  hundred  dollars  can  be  made  iu  a 
single  pay-day  by  any  one  of  ordinary  business  tact ! 

At  Wholesale  only!  In  heavy  hunting  cases , beau- 


Magic  Railway  Time -Keeper. 

Gold  or  Silver  composite  Hunting  cases,  with  Patent 
Time  Indicator,  just  invented  for  the  Army.  Very  hand- 
some, and  of  sterling  quality.  Sent  free  by  mail  for  $15. 
If  remitted  in  advance,  a stylish  Chain,  valued  at  $5,  will 
be  sent  gratis. 

From  numerous  notices  of  the  press  we  select  the  fol- 
lowiug  which  appeared  in  the  editorial  columns  ef  the 
Scottish  American  Journal  of  New  York,  February  6th, 
1864: 

“ It  is  not  often  that  we  go  out  of  our  way  to  notice  any 
of  the  numerous  trade  advertisements  which  appear  in  our 
columns,  but  we  feel  constrained  to  call  attention  to  the 
new  system  of  business  adopted  by  the  enterprising  and 
respectable  firm  of  Akrakdalk  & Co.  of  this  city,  and 
which,  we  thi^k,  might  be  adopted  with  advantage  by 
other  houses.  Tlie  new  system  we  speak  of  consists  in 
sending  Watches  and  other  Jewelry  to  any  Express  Office 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  there  to  be  inspected  by 
the  buyer  before  being  paid  for.  This  is  equitable  and 
fair  between  buyer  and  Beller;  and  as  it  removos  the  one 
great  difficulty  experienced  by  country  buyers  in  ordering 
goods  from  city  houses  previously  unknown  to  them,  we 
can  not  doubt  it  will  be  extensively  appreciated. 

“ We  have  lately  inspected,  among  other  novelties  pro- 
duced by  this  spirited  firm,  two  watches  which  seem  to  us 
a great  Improvement  on  ordinary  watches,  and  especially 
adapted  for  the  use  of  soldiers.  The  one,  an  elegant  sil- 
ver Composite  Watch,  which  we  believe  is  warranted  not 
to  change  its  color,  fitted  with  an  ingenious  arrangement, 
termed  a Time  Indicator,  consisting  of  a circular  opening 
in  the  upper  case,  combined  with  a second  and  smnll  diaL 
By  this  contrivance  the  crystal  is  fully  protected  from  in- 
jury, whilst  the  time  can  be  readily  ascertained  without 
the  trouble  of  opening  the  case.  Every  one  knows  how 
many  positions  occur  where  a soldier  finds  the  opening 
of  his  watch  case  an  inconvenient  operation,  and  hence  the 
the  great  value  of  this  watch  in  the  army. 

“The  other  novelty  to  which  we  refer  seems  to  combine 
all  the  advantages  usually  sought  for  in  a watch.  It  is  a 
handsome  Duplex  Watch,  containing  two  distinct  times, 
Washington  and  London,  with  patent  adjusted  stop. 

“This  watch  will  be,  we  should  think,  of  great  value  to 
artillerists,  and  others  In  the  army,  wherever  it  is  needful 
to  mark  time.  It  is  also  very  useful  in  timing  horses,  etc., 
having  what  is  termed  sweep  second  hand  and  all  the  re- 
cent improvements.  This  watch  is  likely  to  be  a great  fa- 
vorite in  the  army.’’ 


Of  Articles  to  be  sold  for  One 
Dollar  each. 


100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches $100  00  each. 

100  Gold  Watches 60  00  each. 

200  Ladies’  Gold  Watches v SO  00  each. 

500  Ladies’  and  Gent’s  Silver  Watohes  . . 15  00  each. 

8000  Vest  and  Neck  Chains 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

8000  Gold  Band  Bracelets 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

8000  “ “ “ 8 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Cameo  Brooches 4 00  to  600  each. 

8000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

8000  Lava  and  Florentine  Brooches. . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 
8000  Coral,  Opal,  and  Em.  Brooches  . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

8000  Cameo  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

8000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

8000  Lava  and  Florentine  Ear  Drops . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 
8000  Coral,  Em.,  and  Opal  Ear  Drops. 4 00  to  8 00  each. 

5100  Gent’s  Breast  Pins 2 50  to  8 00  each. 

8000  Watch  Keys 2 00  to  6 00  each. 

5000  Fob  and  Ribbon  Slides 2 00to  600  each. 

5000  Sets  of  Bosom  Studs 2 DO  to  6 00  each. 

5000  Sleeve  Buttons 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Plain  Rings 2 50  to  5 00  each. 

6000  Stone  Set  Rings 2 50  to  6 00  each, 

6000  Lockets 2 60  to  10  00  each. 

6000  Sets  Ladies’  Jewelry 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

10000  Gold  Fens,  Silver  M’ ted  Holders  4 00  to  5 00  each. 
10000  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension 

Coses  and  Pencils 4 00  to  6 00  each. 


SOLDIERS  OF  THE  UNION!!! 

Read  the  following  Letters  received  fronkyour  comrades 
as  indorsements  of  the 

WORLD-KNOWN  AND  WORLD-TRIED  REMEDIES 
known  as 

Professor  Holloway’s  Fills  and 
Ointment. 


Excelsior  Music  Book?  for  Violin,  Flute,  Fife,  or 
Comet.  I love  that  dear  old  Flag  the  best,  piano.  When 
the  boys  come  home.  Your  fortune  is  too  email  for  me. 
My  love  is  on  the  battle-field,  each  25c.  Violin  Strings 
25c.  mailed.  Musical  Instruments  illustrated  price  list 
sent  on  receipt  of  poet  stamp.  F.  Blume,  208  Bowery,  N.  Y. 


Yon  will  here  find  unsolicited  testimonials  received  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  where  our  army  of  occupation  is 
In  force. 

See  to  your  Health! 

All  of  you  have  some  one  interested  in  your  welfare, 
then  do  not  delay. 

Your  Life  is  Valuable!! 

Not  only  to  yourselves,  but  to  your  Fathers  and  Moth- 
ers, Si- ten*,  Wives,  and  Brothers.  Then  while  you  may, 
purchase  your  Health  1 

For  30  cents,  70  cents,  or  $1  10, 

Will,  when  expended  in  these  medicines,  bring  you 
down  to  the  greenest  and  ripest  old  age. 

The  following  are  genuine  letters,  on  file  for  inspection 
at  this  office, 

80  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 

Quartermaster’s  Department,  \ 
39th  Illinois  Volunteers,  / 
Folly  Island,  S.  C.,  November  26, 1863. 
Prof.  Holloway,  80  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. : 

Sir  : Enclosed  please  find  two  dollars,  for  which  send  me 
one  dollar's  worth  each  of  your  celebrated  Pills  and  Oint- 
ment, by  return  mail.  Please  attend  to  this  at  once,  for  I 
am  much  in  need  of  the  above  remedies.  Address 
Lieut.  A.  W.  FELLOWS,  Q.  M., 

39th  Illinois  VoU. 


Two  Dollars  made  from  twenty  eta. , call  and  ex- 
amine, or  ten  samples  free  by  mail  for  20c.,  that  retail  for 
$2,  by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


All  of  the  above  list  of  Goods  will  be  sold  for  one  dollar 
each.  Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what 
each  one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed  up, 
and  mixed;  and  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  re- 
gard to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair 
chance.  On  receipt  of  the  Certificate,  you  will  see  wliat 
you  can  have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  one 
dollar  and  take  the  article  or  not 


Double-Time  Duplex  Stop-Watch, 

With  Washington  and  London  time, 

FOR  ARTILLERISTS, 

Sportsmen,  and  all  desiring  a beautiful  and  accurate  Time- 
piece. This  watch  has  the  Silver  Hunting  Cases,  beauti- 
fully engraved  Works  In  15  jeweled  actions.  Gold  bal- 
ance. Sweep  Seconds  Hand.  Patent  adjusted  Stop;  and 
is  in  all  respects  a first-class  watch. 

EVERY  OFFICER  SHOULD  HAVE  IT. 

Sent  free  by  mail  for  $45  00.  If  remitted  in  advance,  a 
handsome  and  fashionable  chain,  valued  at  $7  00,  will  be 
put  in  gratis. 

All  Watches  are  sent  out  in  good  working  order,  prop- 
erly regulated,  mailed  free  to  any  address,  and  warranted 
for  twelve  months. 

AGENTS  WANTED  in  every  County  and  every  Regi- 
ment, on  very  liberal  terms.  Money  in  registered  letters 
may  be  sent  at  our  risk,  if  properly  sealed. 

SW  Watches  sent  for  inspection,  before  payment. 

ARRANDALE  & CO.,  212  Broadway,  8 doors  from  Bar 
num's  Museum,  New  York. 


Cavalry  Badges. 

Annexed  is  a fac-slmile 
design  of  our  newest  stylo 
Cavalry  Badge.  Sent  free 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
price,  with  Name,  Co.,  and 
Regiment  handsomely  en- 
graved thereon. 

Solid  Silver $3  00 

Solid  Silver,  letters 

in  gold  relief. 8 50 

Solid  gold 8 00 

Solid  gold  enameled.  9 00 

Also  new  style  Artillery 
Badge,  and  every  style  Co. 
Pin  and  Corps  Badge  worn 
by  the  Army.  Send  for  our 
illustrated  Catalogue.  Ad- 
dress C.  L.  BALCH  & CO., 


In  all  transactions  by  mail,  we  shall 
charge  for  forwarding  the  Certificates, 
paying  postage,  and  doing  the  busi- 
ness, 25  cents  each,  which  must  be  in- 
closed when  the  Certificate  is  sent  for. 
Five  Certificates  will  be  sent  for  $1 ; 
eleven  for  .$2  ; thirty  for  $5 ; sixty-five 
for  $10 ; and  a hundred  for  $15. 


208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Camp  nrar  Brandy  Station,  Va.  , 1 

January  7,  1864.  / 

Prof.  Holloway: 

Dear  Sir:  I have  heard  a great  deal  of  talk  about  your 
famous  Pills,  and  as  I never  was  in  need  of  them  until 
now,  I want  to  try  them,  as  Diarrhtea  is  very  prevalent 
at  the  present  time : send  me  the  worth  of  the  enclosed. 

Yours,  Ac.,  , 

JOSEPH  WALSH, 

Co.  E,  5th  Regt.,  Excelsior  Brigade. 


New  Catalogue  of  Jewelry 

Address 

T1IOS.  CAFFERTY  & CO., 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Agents. — Those  acting  as  Agents  will  be  allowed  ten 
cents  on  every  Certificate  ordered  by  them,  provided  their 
remittance  amounts  to  one  dollar.  Agenta  will  collect  25 
cents  for  every  Certificate,  and  remit  15  cents  to  us,  either 
in  cash  or  postage  stampB.  Great  caution  should  be  used 
by  our  correspondents  in  regard  to  giving  their  correct  ad- 
dress, Town,  County,  and  State.  Address 


A MONTH!  I want  Agents  at  $60  a month, 
itpUly  expenses  paid,  to  sell  my  Everlasting  Pencils, 
Oriental  Burners,  and  13  other  articles.  15  circulars 
sent  free.  Address  JOHN  F.  LORD,  Biddeford,  Maine. 


THE  GREAT  NEW  ARMY 
WATCH,  expressly  for  SOLDIERS, 

In  very  heavy  solid  silver  hunting 
ak  -I  r “ses,  fine  ENGLISH  Movement,  full 

I ;)  ruby  jeweled,  handsome  white  dial  Sk  I 
Sr  and  steel  cut  hands.  Engine  turned,  Sr 
engraved,  or  plain  cases,  warranted  a 
perfect  time-keeper  for  one  year,  $15. 

^ GOLD  COMPOSITE,  same  as  above,  ^ 

$10  yy^^11011  0f  thC  EDgll8h  Anny  iplt) 

FINE  DOUBLE  BOTTOM  silver  - 
%y.i)  English  Hunting  Watch,  full  Jkw-  SCvO 
'W'*'-'  ELro,  Chronometer  Balanoe,  $25. 

OFFICER’S  WATCH.  GENUINE 
<fl*OK  AMERICAN  LEVER  WATCH  In  4 dbQ/t 
oz.  Hterlingsllvercnses, Fuu.JEWF.i.F.D,  tJpOtA 
gold  joints,and  double  bottom  cases,  $35 
(IJj/j  K AMERICAN  LEVER,  same  as  above  (It*  A £* 
with  Chronometer  Balance , 45. 

(jjj  J J Silver  ^Hunting  Watch,  fine  move-  J J 

I Allies  very  small  hunting  Gold 
i*  1 A Composite  Watch,  beautifully  engrav-  d£  1 A 
“lu  ed,  magic  spring,  sunk  seconds.  Can  'C'  U 
scarcely  be  detected  from  gold,  $16. 

„0_  Splendid  18  carat  heavy  Gold  „ _ 

|o5  American  Watch,  in  40  pennyweight  $00 
cases,  $85. 

dfeQO  Same  as  above,  with  Chronometer  dfeQO 
WL/'Z  Balance,  $92. 

„ Gold  Hunting  English  Lever 
Watch,  ruby  jeweled,  Screw  Balance 
M.  J.  Tobias,  $38. 

Constantly  on  hand  Watches  of  every  description. 

We  will  send  any  of  the  above  Watches,  on  receipt  of 
price,  free  of  expense,  to  any  address.  Registered  letters 
come  at  our  risk  if  properly  sealed.  All  Watches  regis- 
tered 20  cts.  extra.  Great  inducements  to  Agents. 
Send  fob  our  Circular. 

Parties  ordering  will  give  their  address  plain.  Ail  or- 
ders promptly  and  carefully  filled. 

GEORGE  A.  ELY  & CO.,  Imfobtebs,  208  Broadway, 


CONJUGAL  RESEMBLANCES,  where  Love  begins  and 
enjs — Woman’s  Wages— Matrimony  in  the  way— 
Money— Its  nature,  use  and  abuse— Ethnology,  Skulls 
and  national  character  of  the  English,  Scotch,  German, 
French,  Sclavon,  Finnish,  Circassian,  etc. — The  Colored 
Chaplain — Rev.  H.  M.  Turner— llis  likeness,  and  a sketch 
of  character— in  the  March  No.  Phrenological  Journal, 
15  cents,  or  $1  50  a year.  Fowler  & Wells,  308  Broad, 
way,  N.  Y. 


Deafness  Overcome  bt  using  Hablam’s  Sound 
Magnifying  Tubes.  They  can  be  concealed.  Send  for 
a descriptive  pamphlet  to 

E.  HASLAM,  32  John  Street,  New  York. 


The  “ Star”  No  Chimney  Burner? 

/■“ a For  Kerosece  On.  Lamps  and 

pL;  ||  Lanterns,  gives  a brilliant  light 

MM  free  from  smoke  or  smell,  and 

needs  no  chimney.  We  are  now 
prepared  to  supply  the  increns- 
iMh.  ing  demand  for  this  superior 

— Burner,  which  everywhere  gives 
^ i i satisfaction.  Sample  sent,  post- 

^ F”  paid  for  35  cts.  Agents  wanted. 

— — .vsria^™"  p ]£SS1G  & to.,  Manufac- 

turers, 2 Platt  Street,  New  York. 


J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


ALLrARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  HAUNDEN’S  EXPRESS, 
No.  74  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rales. 


Veteran  Soldiers. 
• We  are  now  pre- 
pared to  furnish  all 
kinds  of  Veteran 
Pins  for  all  the  Reg- 
iments and  Corps 
mnow  in  the  field,  at 
g.  $1  50  each.  Also  all 
5!  the  various  Army 
55  Badges  worn  by  tlie 
«■  different  Armies,  by 
„ the  single  one,  100, 
a or  1000. 

P Sent  to  any  part 
tgof  the  country  by 
~ mail.  Send  fora cir- 
P cular.  Address 
Drowne  & Moore, 
Manufacturing  Jew- 


[VETERAN 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

TERM  S. 

One  Dopy  for  oue  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 00 

An  Extra  Copy , gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers, at  $2  50  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $25  00. 
Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $5  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


False  Whiskers  and  Moustaches,  $2  50  a pair; 
Whiskers,  $2  a pair ; Moustaches,  60  cents  and  $1  a pair. 
Sent  free  by  mall.  Address  C.  W.  Philo,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


H. BROWN. 


Soldiers  and  Everybody ! A great  Book  for 
you  1 Over  2000  things  worth  knowing  1 Mailed  free  for 
25  cents.  Address  “ Union  Book  Association,"  Box  862, 

Agents,  order  our  UNEQUALED  STRATI  ON  ERY 
PACKAGES. 


Circulation  over  100,000. 

HARPER’S^ WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  Four  Months $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 3 00 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 5 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  .for  every  Club 
of  Ten  Suubcriiiers,  at  $2  50  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $25, 
Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Terms  to  Advertisers Seventy-five  Cents  per  line 

for  inside,  and  One  Dollar  per  line  for  outside  Adver- 
tisements each  insertion.  _ ’ 

Vols.  I.,  II..  III.,  IV.,  V , VI.  and  VII.  for  the  Years 
1857,  1958,  1859.  I860,  1S61,  1862,  and  1863  of  “HAll- 
P ICR’S  WEEKLY."  handsomely  bound  lu  Cloth  extra, 
Price  $5  00  each,  are  now  ready. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Union  Playing  Cards. 


“The  Human  Face  Divine.” 

A new  system  of  Physiognomy.  Eyes,  Ears,  Nose,  Lips, 
Mouth,  Head,  Ilair,  Hands,  Feet,  Skin,  Complexion,  with 
all  "Signs  of  Character,  and  How  to  Read  Them,"  in 
“J®  Phrenological  Journal  and  Life  Illcbtratrd  for 
1804  New  vol.  $160  a year.  Address  Fowler  & Wells, 


Colonel  for  King,  Goddess  of  Liberty  for  Queen,  and  Major 
for  Jack.  62  enameled  cards  to  the  pack.  Eagles,  Shields, 
Stars  and  Flags  are  the  suits,  and  you  can  play  all  the  usual 
games.  Two  packs,  iu  cases,  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  $1. 
The  usual  discount  to  the  trade.  Send  fdha  Circular.  Ad- 
dress AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY, 

14  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.,  or  165  William  8treet,  N.  Y. 

To  Compositors.  — Wanted,  three  strictly  first- 
class  Compositors,  used  to  Book-work.  Apply  to  Mr. 
Marsh,  Foreman  of  Harper  & Brothers’  Composing 
Room,  N.  Y. 


Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  88x51.  Price  $3600. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,.**®  Pearl  St.,N.Y 


iStfiffft 


Wards  Shirts 

SENT  EVERYWHERE 
by  MAILor  EXPRESS 


3TEELC0LLARS 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Dawlcy’s  Camp  and  Fireside  Library. 
50,000  Copies  Sold  the  Past 
Week. 

Booksellers,  Newsdealers,  Sutlers,  and  Peddlers, 
can  make  an  immense  profit  selling  these  books.  Send 
immediately  for  a trade  circular. 

No.  1,  Incidents  of  American  Camp  Life,  being 
Events  which  have  actually  transpired  during  the  present 
rebellion.  Large  12mo,  108  pages,  Price  15  Cents. 
Mailed,  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Contents. — The  Snake-Hunters  of  Western  Virginia 

Joking  on  the  Battle-Field An  Inquisitive  Rebel An' 

Exciting  Incident  of  Picket  Life A Picturesque  Rebel 

Army — Couldn't  stand  it Extraordinary  Telegraph 

Strategy. — Hurst,  the  Tennessee  Scout. — Daring  Adven- 
ture of  a Union  Soldier. — Burnside  and  the  Fisherman 

Drubbing  a Prisoner.— A Female  Secesh Tragic  Close 

of  an  Eventful  Career. — Gen.  McCall's  Escape. — A New 

York  Heroine An  F.  F.  V.  Outwitted  by  a Chicago 

Zouave. — Take  your  Choice,  Madam An  Escape. — Cali- 
fornia Joo  at  his  Work The  Wrong  Way. — Corson,  the 

Scout Drumming  a Coward  out  of  Camp A Demijohn 

Drilled  and  its  Contents  Spiked A Yankee  Trick  in  Mis- 

souri—These  are  my  Sons.  — Scene  at  a New  York  Re- 
cruiting Office.— Death  Scene  of  Capt.  John  Griswold 

A Camp  of  Females — Who  was  She?— Miss  Taylor  at 
Camp  Dick  Robinson — The  Dying  Soldier The  Drum- 

mer-Boy, &c.,  &c. 

Buy  it — Read  it— Then  send  it  to  a friend  in  the  Army. 
T.  It.  DAWLEY,  Publisher,  13  Park  Row,  New  York. 

In  Press,  No.  2.  Mercedes  ; or,  The  Outlaw’s  Child.  In 
preparation. 

No.  3.  Norma  Danton ; or,  The  Children  of  the  Light- 
house. Also  will  soon  be  ready,  No.  4.  Tried  for  her  Life. 
Price  15  cents  each.  For  the  four  mailed,  post-paid,  ou 
receipt  of  50  cts.  Order  of  any  Bookseller  or  Newsdealer. 


The  Perfect  Gentleman; 

Or,  Etiquette  and  Eloquence. 

A Book  of  Information  nnd  Instruction  for  those  who 
desire  to  become  Brilliant  nnd  Conspicuous  in  General  So- 
ciety; or,  at  Parties,  Dinners,  or  at  Popular  Gatherings. 

Containing  Model  Speeches  for  all  Occasions,  with  Di- 
rection how  to  deliver  them ; 500  Toasts  and  Sentiments 
for  everybody,  and  their  proper  mode  of  introduction : Et- 
iquette, or  proper  Behavior  in  Company,  with  an  Ameri- 
can Code  of  Politeness  for  every  Occasion.  To  which  is 
added,  The  Duties  of  a Chairman  of  a Public  Meeting; 
together  with  Valuable  Hints  nnd  Examples  for  Drawing 
up  Preambles  and  Resolutions,  and  a great  deal  of  instruct- 
ive and  amusing  matter  never  before  published.  12mo, 
cloth,  nearly  400  pages.  Price  $1  25.  Published  by 
DICK  <fe  FITZGERALD,  No.  18  Ann  Street,  N.  Y. 

Copies  of  the  above  book  sent  by  mail,  to  any  address, 
free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


And  $15  Per  Day  made  Easy. 

By  selling  the  Great  “ original  and  only  genuine" 
Rickards’  Prize  and  Stationery  Packages,  each  of 
which  contains  “ more  real  valuable  articles"  than  any 
half-dozen  other  packages  ever  sold.  Each  Package  con- 
tains Fine  Writing  Materials,  Engravings,  Fashion  Plates, 
Fancy  Articles,  Yankee  Notions,  Games,  Recipes,  Many 
Ways  to  Get  Rich,  Rich  Fresents  of  Fine  Jewelry,  &c. 
The  whole  worth  several  dollars  if  bought  separate.  Price 
only  25c.  Wholesale  rates  to  Agents  low.  Profits  large. 
Sales  immense.  Every  soldier  and  every  family  wants 
them.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town  and  camp.  $15  per 
day  guaranteed,  and  a splendid  Gold  or  Silver  Hnnting- 
case  Watch,  genuine  English  movements,  perfect  time- 
keeper, presented  free  to  each  Agent.  Beware  of  im- 
itations. Send  for  our  great  new  Circulars  for  1864,  con- 
taining “ extra  premium  inducements,  free." 

S.  C.  RICKARDS  & CO.,  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 
Original,  Largest,  and  Oldest  Prize  Package  House  in  the 
World. 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE. 

Magnifying  small  objects  500  times.  Mailed  free  ev- 
erywhere for  30  Cents.  Five  of  different  powers  for 
$1  00.  Address  F.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mass. 


Trade  Mark,  P.  S.  Bartlett,  Full 
Jeweled,  WARRANTED,  in  4 oz, 
coin  silver  hunting  case,  gold  joints, 
fancy  push  pin,  for  $47. 

Also  eveiy  variety  of  good  Watches  at  equally  low  rates. 
All  orders  from  the  Army  must  be  pre-paid.  as  the  Ex- 
press Companies  will  not  take  hills  for  collection  on  soldiers. 

J.  L.  FERGUSON,  Importer  of  Watches. 

208  Broadway  New  York. 

Shults’  Onguent.  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  post- 
paid, for  30  cents.  Address  C.  F SHULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


ARMY 

WATCH, 


ONE  OP  THE  HORRORS  OP  WAR. 

Sister  Clara.  “Augustas!  What  are  you  doing  with  my  Hoop-Skirt  and  Hat-Box?" 
Brother  Augustus.  “Don’t  you  see?  I’m  giving  the  Children  an  Illustrated  Lecture 
on  the  Art  of  War.  Your  Hoop-Skirt  mpkes  a capital  Tent  for  Six:  and  I’ve  made  a 
Rebel  Torpedo  of  your  Hat-Box.  There’s  a pound  of  Powder  inside  and  a Slow-Match. 
It’ll  go  off  in  just  half  a minute.  Wait,  and  you’ll  hear  a noise !’’ 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watch,  Double 
Case,  Lever  Cap,  small  size,  enameled  dial,  cut  hand;, 
“ English  Movements,"  and  correct  time-keeper,  sent  free 
by  mail  in  neat  case,  only  $7. 

A Solid  Silver  Watoii,  same  as  above,  only  $7.  Spe- 
cially adapted  to  the  Army. 

$15  European  Timekeeper.  $15 

A Superb  “ Extra  Double  Gold  Plated"  engraved  Hunt- 
ing Case  Watch,  Magic  Spring,  “ Genuine  English  Jew- 
eled Movements,"  Independent  Action,  Self  Balance,  a 
perfect  timekeeper,  “ warranted  one  year."  Will  stand 
Acid,  and  is  an 

Exact  Imitation  of  $100  Watch, 
Used  by  the  British  Army  Officers, 

Sent  free  by  mail,  in  elegant  Morocco  Case,  for  only  $15. 

The  Celebrated  English  Court  Watch,  for  Indies. 
“Rich  escutcheon  designs,"  ruby  movements,  extra  heavy 
gold  plate,  in  Sterling  Silver  Hunting  Case.  “ Will 
stand  all  tests,"  Exact  timekeeper,  a perfect  “ Bijou  Ar- 
ticle." Sent  free  by  mail,  in  richly  embossed  Turkey  Mo- 
rocco Case,  fer  only  $18. 

•English  Sterling  Silver  Lever  Watches,  engraved 
Hunting  Case,  jeweled  movements,  $1S. 

Real  English  Duplex  Gold  Watches.  Fine  article, 
from  $45  to  $100. 

Good  Watches,  for  Army  use,  of  all  descriptions.  We 
are  sole  importers  of  the  above  styles  of  Watches.  Cata- 
logue of  trade  prices  mailed  free. 

Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper  of  Feb.  20  says 
of  the  “ European  Timekeeper,"  “ It  is  an  imitation  of  the 
celebrated  timekeeper  so  much  in  nse  among  the  British 
army  officers,  and  is  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  our 
soldiers  in  the  field.”  Illustrated  News  says,  “Correct 
timepieces  ; equnl  in  appearance  to  $100  watches.  ” 

Address  CHAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  Importers,  38  & 40 
Ann  Street,  New  York. 


A Bad  Breath,— TAe  Greatest  Curse  the  human 
family  is  heir  to.  How  many  lovers  it  has  separated — 
how  many  friends  forever  parted.  The  subject  is  so  deli- 
cate, your  nearest  friend  will  not  mention  it,  and  you  are 
ignorant  of  the  fact.  To  effect  a radical  cure,  use  the 
“BALM  OF  THOUSAND  FLOWERS"  as  a dentrifice, 
night  nnd  morning.  It  also  beautifies  the  complexion,  re- 
moving all  tan,  pimples,  and  freckles,  leaving  the  skin 
soft  and  white.  Price  50  cents.  For  sale  by  all  druggists. 

The  Trade  supplied  by  HOWARD,  SANGER  & CO., 
105  and  107  Chambers  Street,  N.  Y.,  and  for  sale  by  all 
Druggists. 


FISK  & HATCH 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government  Securities, 

AND 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FIVE-TWENTY  LOAN, 

No.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


To  the  Trade, 


Excelling  everything  in  the  line  yet  produced,  in  beau- 
ty of  execution,  and  selection  of  subjects. 

These  Photographs  are  produced  in  the  highest  style  of 
the  Art,  and  the  subjects— with  the  exception  of  some  that 
are  standard— are  all  new,  and  the  very  choicest  that  can 
be  produced,  to  which  will  be  continually  added  new  sub- 
ject-, all  choice.  No  poor  stock  will  be  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  our  Photographs,  and  no  subjects  will  b&fonnd 
among  our  Stock,  that  will  not  command  a ready  Bale. 
Dealers,  in  ordering  of  ns,  can  depend  upon  getting  the 
most  saleable  Photographic  Stock  produced  in  the  country. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Address  It.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  14 
Chambers  Street,  New  York  (Manufactory). 


Mnnro’s  Ten  Cent  Publications.— Novels : 
No.  1.  The  Hunters.  2.  The  Trapper's  Retreat.  3.  The 
Patriot  Highwayman.  4.  The  Hunted  Unionist.  5.  A 
Cruise  with  the  Pirate  Semmea.  6.  The  Man-Eaters.  7. 
Charlotte  Temple.  8.  The  Death  Face.  Sent,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  price,  10  cents. 

GEORGE  MUNRO  & CO.,  1ST  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


F.  GROTE  Manufnc- 
turer  of  Ivory  Goods,  78  Fnl- 

Billiard, Bagatelle. Pool  Balls, 
Ten  Pin  Balls  and  Pins, 

tingale  and  Napkin  Rings, 
' an^  aji  other  kind  of  Ivory 

Goods,  wholesale  and  retail.  Also  Manufacturer  and  Im- 
porter of  Cites,  Cue  Leather,  Chalk,  &c.  The  only  place 
to  get  a good  set  of  seasoned  Billiard  Balls  at  reduced 
prices.  All  Orders  by  mail  promptly  attended  to. 


Watches  Given  Away. 

Agents  and  Dealers  look  at  the  Great  Chance  to  make 
Money  we  offer,  by  engaging  in  the  sale  of  our  New  Nov- 
elty Stationery  Prize  Packet.  Only  $15  capital  re- 
quired to  obtain  a Watch,  free,  with  first  order.  Wo  also 
offer  Splendid  Steel  Engravings.  $10  invested  will 
yield  $50.  Never  before  such  inducements  were  offered. 

Full  particulars  in  Circulars,  mailed  free. 

G.  S.  HASKINS  & CO.,  36  Bcekman  Street,  N.  Y., 
The  Oldest  Established  Prize  Package  House  in  the  U.  S. 


Wheeler  & Wilson’s  Highest  Premium 


SPECIAL  NOTICE, 


Ready  made  or  to  measure,  at  $33,  $89,  and  $45  per  doz. 

Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  Seif-Measurement,  list  of  prices, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars  sent 
free  everywhere. 

FRENCH  FLANNEL  OVERSHIRTS,  $3  00,  $3  T5,  end 
$4  50  each ; all  cut  one  yard  long.  A single  shirt  sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  the  cash  and  63  cents  postage  for  each 
shirt. 

Send  the  size  of  your  neck.  Also 


Agents,  male  or  female,  Soldiers,  and  all  having  some 
time  to  spare,  are  particularly  requested,  as  a favor,  to 
send  ns  their  address,  and  we  will  send  in  return,  free, 
information  for  which  they  will  be  thankful.  We  offer 
extra  inducements.  From  $6  to  $15  per  day  above  ex- 
penses. We  want  addresses  from  every  county  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  from  every  regiment  in  the  Army.  Address 
in  full,  RICHARDS  & CO.,  3T  and  39  Nassau  Street,  Box 
3131,  N.  Y. 


Sewing  Machines,  505  Broadway. 


E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY, 
Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Materials, 

601  Broadway,  New  Y or  lx.  , 


HOW  TO  BE 


Card  Photographs. 

Our  Catalogue  now  embraces  considerably  over 

FOUR  THOUSAND 

different  subjects,  to  which  additions  are  continually  being 
made  of  Portraits  of  Eminent  Americaus,  etc.,  viz. : 

72  Major-Generals,.  I 625  Statesmen, 

190  Brigadier- Generals,  127  Divines, 

259  Colonels,  ' 110  Authors, 

84  Lieut. -Colonels,  I 30  Artists, 


Read  that  excellent  new  hand-book,  indispensable  for 
all  who  would  really  know 
HOW  TO  WRITE,  HOW  TO  BEHAVE, 

HOW  TO  TALK,  HOW  TO  DO  BUSINESS. 
One  handsome  12mo  vol.,  600  pages,  sent  by  first  post 
for  $2.  Agents  wanted.  Address  FOWLER  & WELLS, 
No.  308  Broadway,  New  York. 


GOLD  PENS  AND  CASES 

Retailed  at  wholesale  prices.  14  kt.  Gold  Ten,  Solid 
Silver  Case,  $1  50,  warranted  for  one  year,  guarantee  ac- 
companying each  Pen.  Send  for  a circular.  Pena  re- 
pointed on  receipt  of  35  cento. 

E.  S.  JOHNSON,  IS  Midden  Lane,  N.  Y. 

HOYT’S  HIAWATHA 

Hair  Restorative. 

The  standard  preparation  for  the  hair.  Warranted  in 
all  cases  to  restore  faded  and  gray  hair  and  whiskers  to 
their  ORIGINAL  color.  It  restores  the  natural  shading 
of  one  hair  with  another,  and  thus  gives  a life  appearance 
instead  of  the  dull  dead  black  of  dyes,  so  that  the  most 
critical  observer  can  not  detect  its  nse.  It  does  not  re- 
quire previous  soaping  and  washing,  and  hours  for  its  ap- 
plication, nor  does  it  stain  the  skin;  but  to  as  readily  ap- 
plied and  easily  wiped  from  the  skin  as  any  hair-dressing. 
It  does  not  claim  to  make  the  hair  come  in  when  it  lias 
once  fallen  out ; nothing  will  do  that,  whatever  may  be 
ndverttoed  to  the  contrary;  but  it  will  prevent  it  from 
falling  out,  make  it  soft  and  silky,  and  cleanse  it  and  tlio 
scalp  from  all  impurities  and  humors,  and  entirely  over- 
come the  bad  effect  of  previous  use  of  preparations  con- 
taining sulphur,  sugar  of  lead,  &c. 

HOYT’S  IMPERIAL 

COLORING  CREAM. 

An  appropriate  accompaniment  to  the  Hiawatha;  oils 
and  colors  the  hair  at  i ho  same  time,  and  changes  light 
and  red  hair  to  a beautiful  brown  or  black.  Sold  every- 
where.  JOSEPH  HOYT  & CO.,  10  University  Place,  N.  Y. 


ENAMELED  WHITE, 

Having  the  appearance  nnd  comfort  of  linen,  have  been 
worn  in  England  for  the  last  two  years  in  preference  to 
any  other  collar,  as  they  are  readily  cleaned  in  one  min- 
ute with  a sponge. 

To  Military  Men  and  Travellers  they  are  invaluable. 

Trice  75  cts.  each ; sent  by  post  to  any  part  of  the  Union 
on  the  receipt  of  $1 15. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD,  387  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Putnam  Clothes-Wringer. 

Testimony  of  Messrs,  jno.  w.  wheeler,  of 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  John  C.  Lefferts,  of  New  York. 
Putnam  Mfg.  Co.  : 

G rntlrmen  : I know  from  practical  experience  that  iron 
well  galvaizned  with  zinc  will  not  oxidize  nnd  rust  one 
particle.  I can  safely  say,  after  several  years  experience 
in  the  manufacture  of  chain,  for  chain-pump  and  water- 
drawers,  in  which  I have  tested  the  affinity  of  iron  and 
zinc,  that,  if  the  process  is  conducted  properly,  it  is  a per- 
fact  weld  of  the  two. 

Nearly  one  year  ago  my  family  commenced  using  one 
of  your  Wringers.  It  now  performs  all  of  its  functions  ns 
well  a-  it  did  the  first  time  it  was  used,  nnd  has  become  an 
indiqt  nsnble  article  with  us.  I have  closely  observed  sev- 
eral other  kinds  of  ciothes-wringcrs,  th?  tnodito  opernndl 
1)  ina  differ  nt,  trying  to  produce  the  same  results  ns  the 
Putnam  Wringer,  but  in  my  judgment  they  have  failed. 
Too  Putnam  Wringer  is  ns  neni  | effect  as  possible,  and  I 
can  cheerfully  rec:  nimend  it  to  be  the  best  in  use. 

Respectfully  yours,  JOHN  W.  WHEELER. 
Many  j ears’  experience  in  the  galvanizing  business  en- 
ables me  to  indorse  the  above  statement  in  all  particulars. 
JciHN  C.  LEFFERTS,  No.  100  Beekman  Street. 
New  York,  January,  1864. 

Patented  in  the  United  States,  England,  Canada,  and 
Australia.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 

No.  2.  $5  50;  No.  1.  $S  OO:  No.  A,  $8. 

Manufactured  and  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  by 

The  Putnam  Manufacturing  Co., 

No.  13  Platt  Street,  N.  Y.,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

S.  C.  NORTHROP.  Agent. 


Photographic  Albums. 


Of  these  we  manufacture  n.great  variety,  ranging  in  price 
from  50  cents  to  $50  each. 

Our  ALBUMS  have  the  reputation  of  being  superior  in 
beauty  and  durability  to  nnv  others. 

The  smaller  kinds  can  be  safely  sent  by  mail  at  a post- 
age of  six  cents  per  oz. 

The  more  expensive  can  be  sent  by  express. 


GUNS,  PISTOLS. 

Military  Goods, 

French  and  English  Fancy  Goods. 

Also,  a full  assortment  of 

Jet.  Coral,  and  Steel  Goods. 
Schuyler,  Hartley  &.  Graham, 
19  Maiden  Lane  & 22  John  Street,  N.  Y., 
31  Rue  du  Chateau  d’Eau,  Paris. 
Sands  St..  Birmingham,  Eng. 


We  also  keep  a large  assortment  of 

Stereoscopes  aid  Stereoscopic  Views 

Our  Catalogue  of  these  inVn*  «.  vt  to  mg  address  on  ra- 
il. & H.  T.  ANTHONY, 
Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Materials, 
501  Broadway,  New  York. 
Friends  or  relatives  of  rominent  military  men  will 
confer  a favor  by  sending  U3  their  likenesses  to  copy. 
They  will  be  kept  carefully,  nnd  returned  uninjured. 

W FINE  ALBUMS  'MADE  TO  ORDER  for  Con- 
gregations to  present  to  their  Pastor,  or  for  other  purposes, 
with  suitable  inscriptions,  &c. 


American.  Swiss,  and  English  Watches, 

in  superior  styles  and  quality  of  cases.  Orders  from  the 
Trade  or  Army  (large  or  small)  promptly  and  faithfully 
attended  to.  Established  20  years. 

T.  B.  BYNNER,  175  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN1 


Volunteers  f or  the  Army  should  not  leave  the 
City  until  supplied  with  HOLLOWAYS  PILLS  AND 
OINTMENT.  For  Sores,  Scurvy,  Wounds,  Small  Pox, 
Fevers,  and  Bowel  Complaln.s,  these  medicines  are  the 
best  in  the  world.  Every  French  Soldier  uses  them. 
Only.^j  cents,  70  cents,  or  $1 10  per  box  or  pot 


The  Celebrated  CRAIG  MICROSCOPE, 
combining  Instruction  with  Amusement, 
is  mailed,  pre-paid,  for  $2  25;  or  with  u 
beautiful  Mounted  Objects  for  $3 ; with  24 
Objects,  $5,  by 

HENRY  CRAIG, 

835  Broadway,  New  York. 

Also,  he  will  mail,  pre-paid,  the  Belle- 
vue, or  Perfected  STEREOSCOPE,  with 
a sliding  Focus  and  Field-Piece,  accommo- 
dating all  eyes,  for  $3  90;  with  12  aborted 
views,  $6.  A liberal  dtoconot  to  tho  trade. 


COLLAR; 


The  only  enameled  “Torn-over"  Collar  made  In  met- 
als. Send  $1  for  a “Turn-over"  or  75  cents  for  a “Chok- 
er,” to  Box  6173  , and  receive  it  by  return  mail.  Ameri- 
can enameled  Metallic  Collar  Co.,  94  Pine  St.,  N.  Y. 


Dyspepsia  Tablets, 

For  Indigestion,  Heartburn,  Ac.,  manufactured  or 
S.  G.  WELLING,  and  sold  by  druggists  generally 
cento  per  box.  Depot  No.  207  Centre  St.,  New  York 
ond  floor.  Sent  free  by  mall  for  66  cents. 


UNION  LEAGUE  MELODIES.— A colieo- 
tion  of  Patriotic  Hymns  and  Songs,  both  words  and  mu- 
sic. Adapted  to  all  social  and  patriotic  gatherings.  It  in- 
cludes the  “President’s  Hymn,"  “Nation's  Golden  Hour," 
“Hero’s  Covering,"  Ac.  A very  rare  collection.  12mo, 
82  pages.  Sent,  post-paid,  for  12  cents.  10  VTrfvi  $1. 
B.  Prtrtttn.  Vua.  . 


A fine  assortment  white  and  imitation  of  Coral  and 
,Tft  Brooches  $1  59.  Ball  Earrings,  $1  50  pair.  Ivory 
Initial  Buttons,  75c.  pair.  New  Patterns  Pearl  $100 
pair.  Sent  free  on  receipt  of  the  price.  For  eale  at 
WEUI.IMG'Sj  207  Centre  eft..  N.  Yn  Hhm  ttf  t*s  Qounrr 
EUSWAMT, 


Straight  Hair  snaAo  Wavy!!  without  heat- 
- **  -1  — UW«  Paft«£  mtt V tfcmj *rs,  Fcfr  Ale 


kACnMIilMcK' 
NIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  19,  1864. 


$1,00  FOR  FOUR  MONTHS. 


_S3,00’  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1SG4,  by  Harper  & Iirotheir,  in  tire  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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THE  SENTINEL  ON  MORRIS 
ISLAND. 

With  measured  tiead  along  his  lonely  beat, 

At  twilight,  dawn,  or  in  Hie  darksome  night, 

Oc  when  at  noon  the  sun,  with  growing  heat, 

Lets  fall  bis  dazzling  light — 

Tbe  watchful  sentinel,  up  and  down  the  shore. 

Paces  with  weary  feet  the  yielding  sand. 

While  the  salt  waves,  with  deep  and  sullen  roar, 

Shout  hoarsely  to  the  land. 

At  dawn  he  sees  the  glitt'ring  morning  star 
Set  like  a jewel  in  the  roseate  sky; 

And  glimmering  to  the  sight,  within  the  bar. 

The  fleet  at  anchor  lie. 

lie  sees  the  city,  distant,  dull,  and  gray, 

Its  quaint  old  roofs  and  slender,  tapering  spires, - 
When  darkly  painted  at  the  close  of  day 
Against  the  sunset's  fires. 

At  night  he  -sees  the  heavens  all  spanned  o'er 
With  shining  gems  that  like  bright  watch-fire*  burn ; 
And  though  far  off,  and  on  a hostile  shore, 

HU  thoughts  to  borne  will  turn. 

Or  maybe,  In  the  pitiless,  cold  storm. 

While  moans  the  wind  like  some  poor  soul  In  pain, 
With  drooping  head  and  weary,  bended  form 
He  braves  the  pelting  rain. 

And  in  his  mind  there  dwells  a picture  fair— 

A cottage-room  with  walls  like  purest  snow, 

ADd  round  the  liearth-stone  friendly  faces  there 
Shine  in  the  fire’s  warm  glow. 

An  aged  man,  with  locks  all  silver  white; 

An  aged  dame,  his  helpmate  she  through  life; 

And  still  a third,  with  mild  eyes  beaming  bright, 
Perhaps  the  soldier's  wife; 

And  rosy  children  climb  upon  her  knee— 

With  smiling  lisco  looks  on  the  aged  dame— 

They,  laughing,  clap  their  little  hands  in  glee, 

And  sweetly  lisp  his  name. 

Now  from  the  frowning  batteries  bristling  side 
Pools  forth  the  murderous  cannon’s  awful  roar, 
Waking  the  answering  echoes,  far  and  wide, 

From  shore  to  farthest  shore. 

go  fades  the  picture : each  loved  form  Is  fled— 

That  waking  vision,  beautiful  yet  brief; 

And  up  the  beach  with  solid,  steady  tread 
Comes  on  the  brave  “Relief 

Then  on  his  bed,  while  falls  the  chilly  rain 
And  other  sentinels  their  vigils  keep, 

Sweet  thoughts  of  home  go  flitting  through  Ills  brain, 
And  fill  his  dreamful  sleep. 
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THE  OPENING  OF  THE  CAM- 
PAIGN OF  ’64. 

THE  preliminary  operations  of  the  campaign 
of  1864  have  not  been  entirely  satisfactory, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  battle  of  Olustee, 
in  Florida,  they  have  resulted  iu  no  disaster. 
The  rebels  have  been  kept  wide  awake  along 
their  whole  line,  and  the  lesson  which  was 
taught  us  by  General  Jeb  Stuart’s  ride  around 
M‘Clf.llan’s  army  upon  the  Peninsula,  Kil- 
patrick’s second  raid  proves  that  we  have  very 
thoroughly  learned.  This  last  movement  was  a 
rapid  dash,  breaking  communications  and  scar- 
ing Richmond.  Its  result  is  inevitably  a sense 
of  insecurity  in  the  rebel  capital.  It  teaches 
that  city  and  every  spectator  of  the  great  strug- 
gle that  we  have  at  last  learned  war,  and  that 
the  daring  Yankee  genius  has  recovered  from 
the  astonishment  and  apparent  paralysis  into 
which  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  seemed  to 
have  plunged  it. 

There  has  been  considerable  lamentation  over 
the  result  of  this  raid  and  of  Sherman’s  mystic 
march.  But  any  man  who  has  closely  watched 
affairs  can  only  be  amused  by  it.  When  Sher- 
man moved  from  Vicksburg  the  advance  of  his 
column  was  accompanied  by  the  most  imposing 
newspaper  columns  of  military  speculation  and 
promise.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Mobile.  He 
was  flanking  Johnson’s  army.  His  “ objective” 
"•is  Meridian,  or  Selma,  or  Montgomery,  or  the 
Gulf.  He  would  enter  Georgia  at  this  point  or 
at  that.  It  was  a very  fine  array  of  hopes, 
surmises,  theories,  possibilities,  probabilities. 
.Meapifhile  the  solitary  fact  was  that  he  had 
moved  with  an  uncertain  number  of  men  and 
•v:th  tho  lightest  artillery.  If  we  had  waited 
for  some  definite  news  from  him  we  should  have 
been  spared  much  distress  and  disappointment. 
It  is  to  tho  positive  assertions  upon  half  knowl- 
edge, and  to  the  peculations  upon  inaccurate 
data,'  that  we  owt  much  of  our  chagrin  at  the 
problematical  result.  A mere  raid,  a reconnois- 
sunee  in  force,  a diversion,  were  theories  quite 
as  plausible  and  more  probable  than  the  capture 
of  Mobile  or  the  turning  of  Johnson’b  flank. 
Very  much  of  our  ill-kuinor  is  simply  revenge 
upon  our  own  mistake. 

So  with  Kilpatrick’s  raid.  We  had  the 
usual  mysterious  leakage  in  the  newspapers  that 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  in  motion  ; that 
■ 1 us  niiqht  be  expected;  that  there  was  no  bat- 
tle up  to  10  a.m.  ; and  all  the  rest  of  it,  with 
uliieh  three  years’  experience  ought  to  have 
made  us  good-humoredly  familiar.  Then  Kil- 
patrick was  fairly  off.  He  was  to  destroy 
Li;r.’s  communications.  He  was  to  sack  Rich- 
mond, release  our  prisoners,  and  bag  the  rebel 
authorities.  Butler  was  to  join  him — had  join- 
ed him— and  victory  was  settling  and  about  to 
perch  upon  his  flag.  Meade  was  to  advance, 
fall  upon  Lee  ^itjb  hi  Jrctfeat  behind  him,  and 


effectually  finish  him.  And  all  this  because  the 
brave  Kilpatrick  with  three  or  four  thousand 
men  was  off  upon  a raid  through  the  enemy’s 
rear. 

He  makes  his  raid.  He  destroys  railroads, 
canals,  and  bridges.  He  captures  prisoners,  and 
burns  mills  and  supplies.  He  fights  his  way 
through  the  first  line  of  defenses  about  Rich- 
mond. Colonel  Daiilgren  is  misled  by  a guide 
whom  he  hangs,  and  is  therefore  unable  to  join 
fchim  in  time.  Kilpatrick  withdraws.  He 
comes  riding  safely  into  General  Butler’s  lines, 
his  total  loss  in  every  way  not  more  than  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  men ; and  after  three  days’  rest 
soldiers  and  horses  will  be  ready  again  for  duty. 
It  is  a brilliant  foray;  but  because  Richmond 
is  not  taken,  nor  Lee  defeated,  nor  the  rebel 
leaders  snared,  we  cry  pish!  and  exclaim,  “Is 
that  all  ?” 

Now  is  this  fair  ? Is  not  our  disappointment 
tho  result  of  the  failure  of  our  theories  rather 
than  of  the  expedition?  Wc  make  a plan  which 
looks  very  admirable.  It  does  not  chance  to  be 
the  plan  of  the  movement,  and  we  are  disgust- 
ed. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Kilpatrick’s 
plan  was  to  do  all  he  could ; all  that  the  force, 
the  circumstances,  and  good  fortune  permitted. 
That  he  and  his  brave  troops  have  done,  and 
most  gallantly.  All  honor  to  them ! The  next 
time  a movement  begins  with  the  usual  mys- 
terious intimations,  let  us  try,  at  least,  to  shape 
our  anticipations  as  nearly  as  possible  by  what 
we  know,  and  not  by  what  we  wildly  wish,  and 
we  shall  have  less  occasion  to  feel  or  to  express 
disappointment.  There  is  nothing  in  the  open- 
ing of  tho  campaign,  except  the  sad  day  at 
Olustee  and  the  retreat  of  Smith,  which  need 
dishearten  any  man.  We  must  remember  that 
the  rising  of  the  tide  is  not  shown  by  every  sin- 
gle wave  at  ever}'  moment,  but  by  the  great  body 
of  water  from  time  to  time.  How  often  last 
spring  we  wdre  foiled  at  Vicksburg ! But  last 
year's  was  a grand  campaign.  Don’t  grumble 
at  the  waves.  Watch  the  tide-marks. 


THE  QUESTION  AND  THE 
ANSWER. 

There  is  surely  no  need  of  misunderstanding 
the  reported  correspondence  between  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  Mr.  Chase.  After  the  Pomeroy 
Circular  appeared  Mr.  Chase  asked  the  Presi- 
dent if  the  attitude  in  which  his  friends  had 
placed  him  of  a candidate  for  the  Presidency 
could  prejudice  the  public  interests  under  his 
charge.  The  President  replied  that  he  could 
not  s;pe  why  it  should,  but  that,  of  course,  Mr. 
Chase  must  be  the  judge. 

Nothing  could  be  simpler  or  fairer  on  both 
sides.  Yet  it  is  equally  clear  that,  if  Mr.  Chase 
had  known  the  contents  of  the  Pomeroy  Circu- 
lar, lie  could  not  honorably  remain  in  his  posi- 
tion : not  because  lie  is  a candidate  for  the  Pres- 
idency, but  because  he  is  the  confidential  adviser 
of  the  President,  and  the  Circular  charges  Mr. 
Lincoln  with  corruption  and  with  treachery  to 
the  nation  and  liberty.  But  when  Mr.  Chase 
assures  the  President  that  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  Pomeroy  Circular,  there  is  no  more  occa- 
sion for  his  withdrawal  from  the  Cabinet  than 
for  that  of  Mr.  Stanton. 

The  contest  for  the  nomination  promises  to  be 
warm,  as  is  natural  when  men  arc  in  earnest. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  for  the 
nomination,  not  for  the  election.  And  when 
tho  Westhche  Post,  a German  paper  in  St.  Louis, 
"raises  the  standard  of  Fremont,  and  says  that  it 
means  to  fight  under  that,  whatever  the  Conven- 
tion may  decide,  it  merely  declares  that  it  will 
gratify  itself  at  any  cost  or  risk  to  the  coun- 
try. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Westliche  Post 
does  not  regard  SHch  a course  as  loyal  or  patri- 
otic. For  while  every  man  has  a right  to  vote 
for  whomsoever  he  will,  yet  at  a time  like  this 
every  loyal  citizen  will  ask,  If  I can't  have  my 
own  way  exactly,  ichat  is  the  next  best  course  f 
If  the  friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  of  Mr.  Chase, 
of  General  Fremont,  or  of  General  Butler, 
should  all  take  the  ground  that  they  will  in  any 
case  vote  for  their  favorite,  and  for  nobody  else, 
it  certainly  is  neither  worth  while  for  Union 
men  to  go  into  an  election  nor  to  pay  another 
penny  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

We  do  not  anticipate  such  an  early  suicide 
of  the  country.  Such  .expressions  are  but  the 
first  ardors  of  tho  canvass.  The\  last  often  un- 
til the  nomination,  but  if  the  heart  of  the  peo- 
ple is  sound  they  do  not  last  until  the  election. 
Wo  can  remember  very  well  that  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  nominated  at  Chicago  eminent 
political  friends  of  Mr.  Seward  gnashed  their 
teeth  and  vowed  that  New  York  would  not  rote 
for  him.  The  eminent  gentlemen  thought  bet- 
ter of  it  before  the  election,  and  imperial  New 
York  gave  Mr.  Lincoln  fifty  thousand  majority. 
Unless  the  party  spirit  of  Union  men  is  stronger 
than  their  patriotism  the  Union  candidate  will 
bo  surely  elected.  The  question  for  ns  then  is, 
simply',  who  of  all  the  gentlemen  mentioned  is, 
under  the  circumstances,  most  likely  to  carry 
the  country  with  the  least  peril  through  the  nec- 
essary excitement  of  a renewal  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  to  prosecute,  with  the  largest  share 
of  public  confidence  upon  all  sides,  the  present 
policy  of  the  war.  It  seems  to  us  that  to  ask 
the  question  is  to  answer  it  with  the  name  of 
! Mr.  Lincoln. 


THE  TWENTIETH  U.  S.  COLORED 
REGIMENT. 

Union  Square  is  fast  becoming  historic 
ground.  Less  than  ten  years  ago  we  stood 
there  one  evening  While  a band  played  a sere- 
nade ; after  which  Fernando  Wood  introduced 
James  Buchanan  from  the  balcony  of  tho  Ev- 
erett House  to  the  crowd  beneath.  Last  week 
we  stood  there,  while  from  a platform  beneath 
the  balcony  the  son  of  Rufus  King,  in  lofty  and 
touching  words,  presented  the  flag  of  the  Union 
and  of  Liberty  to  the  first  regiment  of  colored 
troops  that  has  marched  from  this  city  to  de- 
fend both.  Elsewhere  in  this  paper  there  is  a 
picture  of  the  scene ; and  no  scene  of  the  war 
has  been  more  striking  or  significant.  In  tho 
same  Square  three  years  ago  there  was  the  first 
great  gathering  of  the  American  people  in  sup- 
port of  the  war ; when  General  Anderson  and 
the  soldiers  of  Sumter  were  the  heroes  of  the 
hour,  and  the  war  begun  in  Charleston  harbor 
had  been  continued  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore. 
Last  spring,  in  the  6ame  Square,  was  the  great 
meeting  upon  the  anniversary  of  Sumter,  pre- 
ceded by  the  formal  dedication  of  the  Loyal 
Club-House.  This  spring’s  spectacle  completes 
the  cycle.  The  seed  that  Buchanan  planted 
and  Wood  watered  produced  the  attack  on 
Sumter,  and  the  riots  in  Baltimore  and  New 
York  ; and  no  less,  by  God’s  grace,  it  produced 
the  meetings  of  April  18G1  and  1863,  and  the 
honorable  and  hearty  God-speed  to  the  colored 
soldiers.  v 

The  day  was  soft  and  bright.  The  winds  of 
March  forgot  to  blow;  and  at  11  o’clock  the 
regiment  arrived  from  Riker’s  Island,  where  it 
had  been  encamped,  and  marched  down  the 
Fifth  Avenue.  Windows  and  door-steps  were 
thronged  with  eager  forms,  and  under  waving 
handkerchiefs  and  friendly  salutations  the  brave 
men  marched  by.  At  1 o’clock  they  wheeled 
into  Union  Square  from  Fourteenth  Street.  The 
music  of  drums  nn^.  trumpets  mingled  with  the 
loud  huzzas  of  the  great  crowd.  The  windows 
and  steps  here  also  were  solid  with  welcoming 
hands  and  faces,  and  on  the  Loyal  Union  Club- 
House  the  flag  was  flying,  as  on  the  chief  build- 
ings in  the  Square.  A line  of  policemen  kept 
the  space  clear  where  Seventeenth  Street  crosses 
tho  Square.  The  tops  of  the  houses  were  dot- 
ted with  spectators.  A huge  platform  was  built 
out  from  the  windows  of  the  Club-House  and 
filled  with  ladies;  and  a smaller  stage,  from 
which  the  speech  of  presentation  was  to  be  made, 
stood  between  the  Club-House  and  the  Everett 
House.  The  regiment  advanced  into  the  open 
space  amidst  the  cheers  and  tears  of  those  who 
felt  the  significance  of  the  spectacle.  The  sol- 
diers had  handled  their  muskets  but  five  days; 
but  when  they  obeyed  the  “order  arms”  there 
was  a solid,  simultaneous  ring  upon  the  pave- 
ment, which  enforced  the  heartiest  applause. 
Then  President  King  of  Columbia  College  rose, 
and  in  a few  noble  and  thrilling  sentences,  fer- 
vent, cheering,  and  pathetic,  addressed  Colonel 
Bartram,  and  handed  him  the  national  and 
regimental  flags.  The  Colonel,  who  has  seen 
constant  service  since  the  war  begun,  and  who 
has  commanded  colored  troops,  and  believes  in 
them,  made  a manly  and  modest  reply.  Cheers 
were  given  for  the  Colonel  and  the  troops.  The 
band  played  tho  national  ail’s.  Then  the  regi- 
ment raised  a mighty  shout,  and  was  dismissed 
for  a time  to  lunch  and  say  good-by.  The  of- 
ficers went  into  the  ‘Club-House  for  oysters  and 
coffee ; and  toward  4 o’clock  the  line  was  form- 
ed, and  the  march  began  down  Broadway. 

Every  where  the  soldiers  were  greeted  as  a great 
city  ought  to  greet  its  defenders,  and  ns  it  has 
saluted  every  departing  regiment  since  the  Sev- 
enth marched  on  the  19th  of  April,  three  years 
ago.  The  flag  of  the  country  waved  over  them 
in  benediction.  The  prayers  of  all  noble  hearts 
follow  them.  For  these  soldiers  go  to  peculiar 
dangers.  Officers  and  men,  they  have  counted 
the  cost ; and  for  union,  liberty,  and  peace  they 
are  willing  to  pay  the  price.  “ It  has  been  the 
habit  of  those  among  us,”  said  Colonel  Bar- 
tram,  “ who  sympathize  with  the  traitors  now 
in  arms  against  us,  to  sneer  at  what  they  are 
pleased  to  term  the  cowardice  of  the  negro.  I 
hope  that  Port  Hudson,  Fort  Wagner,  and  Olus- 
tee have  forever  settled  this  question.”  Yes, 
and  he  and  his  soldiers  will  settle  it  still  fur- 
ther, and  thereby  help  to  lift  the  bitter  preju- 
dice from  the  national  heart.  To  no  holier 
work  could  any  man  be  devoted.  God  bless  the 
Colonel,  the  officers,  and  the  men  of  the  Twen- 
tieth United  States  Colored  Regiment  and  the 
cause  they  go  to  defend ! 


ULRIC  DAHLGREN. 

“ A prisoner  states  that  a Colonel  with  one  foot 
had  been  captured,”  said  the  first  report  of  Kil- 
patrick’s raid. 

“A  rebel  deserter  informs  one  w my  Aids  that  a 
one-legged  Colonel  and  al»out  a hundred  men  were 
taken  prisoners,”  telegraphed  General  Butler  to 
the  President. 

“ Of  one  thing  the  public  may  rest  assured  that 
these  officers  will  escape  if  such  a thing  is  within 
tho  region  of  possibilities,”  said  a later  account. 

“ Tho  President  received  a dispatch  from  Fortress 
Monroe  this  afternoon  stating  that  Colonel  Daiil- 
gren,  with  his  hundred  men,  bad  safely  arrived 
within  our  lincB.  The  Colonel  was  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe. The  President  and  Secretary  Stanton  imme- 


diately called  upon  Admiral  Daiilgren,  to  convey 
the  glad  tidings  and  congratulate  him  upon  the 
safety  of  his  gallant  son,u  said  one  still  later. 

“ Colonel  Daiilgren  is  dead,"  said  yet  unother 
report. 

Ulric  Dahlgren  is  scarcely  more  than  twenty 
years  old.  He  was  wounded  in  the  leg  last  summer, 
just  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  in  the  daring 
dash  by  which  he  succeeded  in  capturing  the  rebel 
dispatches  from  Jefferson  Davis  to  General  Lee. 
His  leg  was  subsequently  taken  off.  Four  weeks 
ago  he  was  a tall,  slight,  pale-faced  boy,  sitting 
quietly  in  Washington,  and  saying,  pleasantly : “I 
am  waiting  for  my  new  leg,  and  then  I shall  see 
whether  I can  ride  again.”  Four  weeks  ago  1 We 
all  know  now  whether  he  can  ride  again.  The 
bravo  boy  Las  nq^  only  dashed  at  the  outworks  of 
the  rebel  city,  but,  living  or  dead,  ho  has  ridden 
straight  into  the  love  uud  honor  of  his  countrymen. 


THOMAS  STARR  KING. 

By  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Starr  King 
the  country  loses  a most  valuable  citizen ; and  tbe 
large  circle  which  knew  him  as  a preacher,  a lec- 
turer, or  a friend,  deplores  the  loss  of  a most  genial 
and  delightful  companion.  Characteristically  an 
American;  devoted  to  every  good  work;  hospita- 
ble to  every  new  thought  and  movement;  of  the 
most  cheerful  temperament  and  sweet  good  sense ; 
vigorous,  incisive,  and  brilliant  in  his  public  dis- 
course ; racy,  thoughtful,  and  generous  in  his  pri- 
vate intercourse,  his  life  is  ended  before  he  Lad 
completed  his  fortieth  year. 

Until  five  years  ago  Mr.  King  was  generally 
known  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  brilliant 
of  lyceum  lecturers,  and  in  a smaller  sphere  as  a 
liberal  preacher  of  the  most  charming  gifts.  Re- 
moving to  California,  the  newness  of  the  countiy 
and  the  exigency  of  the  times  at  once  developed 
all  the  peculiar  force  of  his  genius,  and  he  was  uni- 
versally recognized  as  a most  efficient  and  success- 
ful worker  in  the  great  cause.  His  clear  percep- 
tion, his  fervid  eloquence,  his  simple  manners  and 
life,  his  unassuming  piety,  his  signal  sagacity  took 
the  heart  of  the  young  and  distant  State,  and  held 
it  fast  to  the  common  mother.  It  was  a noble  work 
nobly  done.  That  mother  has  seen  many  of  her 
best  and  dearest  fall  in  the  great  struggle ; some  in 
the  field,  in  the  camp,  at  home,  in  the  hospital,  by 
sudden  shot  or  by  lingering  disease.  But  no  son 
of  hers  had  consecrated  himself  more  entirely  to 
the  service  for  which  his  powers  had  fitted  him,  of 
deepening  and  strengthening  the  purest  patriotism, 
and  inspiring  the  most  faithful  love  to  God  and  man, 
than  Thomas  Starr  King. 


A FAITHFUL  WIDOW. 

The  loiterer  along  Broadway  who  stops  to  look 
at  the  monument  of  General  Montgomery  in  St. 
Paul's  church,  will  be  glad  to  read  this  touching  in- 
cident related  by  Mr.  Hunt  in  his  lately  published 
“ Life  of  Edward  Livingston.”  Montgomery  was 
a captain  in  the  British  army  when  he  first  met 
Livingston's  sister,  Janet,  whom  he  afterward  mar- 
ried. When  the  revolutionary  war  began  he  was 
made  one  of  the  eight  Brigadier-Generals  of  the 
army  of  the  United  Colonies.  He  had  been  mar- 
ried but  two  years,  but  his  wife  did  not  oppose  his 
departure,  and  he  took  leave  of  her  at  Saratoga,  in 
1775,  upon  his  way  to  Canada.  His  parting  words 
to  her  were,  “You  shall  never  have  cause  to  blush 
for  your  Montgomery;”  and  she  never  saw  him 
again. 

In  the  year  1818  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
resolved  to  transfer  his  remains  from  Canada,  and 
Edward  Livingston’s  son,  Lewis,  the  nephew  of 
Mrs.  Montgomery,  was  commissioned  by  Govern- 
or De  Witt  Clinton  to  superintend  the  removal. 
On  the  9th  of  July  they  reached  Albany,  and  lay  in 
state  in  the  Capitol.  On  Monday  they  were  taken 
under  military  escort  upon  the  steamer  Richmond  to 
New  York.  Mr.  Hunt  says: 

“The  Governor  had  advised  Mrs.  Montgomery  at  about 
what  hour  the  boat,  bearing  the  remains  of  her  husband, 
would  pass  her  house,  Montgomery  Place.  By  her  own 
request  she  stood  alone  upon  the  portico  at  the  appointed 
time.  blie  had  lived  with  the  General  but  two  years.  It 
was  then  almost  forty-three  years  since  she  had  parted 
with  him  at  Saratoga.  For  a third  of  a century  out  of  this 
latter  period  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  like  all  other  wa- 
ters, had  been  ignorant  of  steam  vessels.  The  change 
winch,  In  the,  mean  time,  had  come  over  her  person  was 
not  greater  than  that  which  the  face  of  the  couutry,  its 
government,  and  all  the  objects  with  which  she  was  famil- 
iar, had  undergone.  Yet  she  had  continued  ns  faithful  to 
the  memory  of  her  ‘soldier,’  as  she  called  him,  as  If  she 
still  looked  for  him  to  come  back  alive  and  unaltered.  The 
steamer  halted  before  her:  the  ‘Dead  March’  was  played 
by  the  band,  a Ralirte  was  fired,  and  the  ashes  of  the  de- 
parted hero  passed  on.  The  attendants  of  the  venerable 
widow  now  sought  her.  She  had  succumbed  to  her  emo- 
tions, and  fallen  to  the  floor  in  a swoon." 


LITERARY. 

Thackeray  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  en- 
gaged upon  a Novel,  to  be  published  simultaneous- 
ly in  the  Comhill  ami  Harper's  Magazine.  He  had 
completed  and  corrected  about  four  of  the  monthly 
parts.  The  fragment  will  appear  in  Harper's  Ma<;~ 
mine,  commencing  in  the  April  Number.  Tbe  title 
is  “Denis  Duval;”  the  opening  scenes  nre  laidjn 
France  some  half  century  ago.  Of  this  story 
Charles  Dickens  says:  “ In  respect  of  earnestness, 
far-seeing  purpose,  character,  incident,  and  a er- 
tain  loving  picturesqueness  blending  the  whole,  I 
believe  it  to  be  much  the  best  of  all  bis  works. 
That  he  fully  meant  it  to  be  so.  that  he  had  become 
strongly  attached  to  it,  and  that  he  had  bestowed 
great  pains  upon  it,  I trace  in  almost  every  page. 
It  contains  one  picture  which  must  have  co-t  him 
extreme  distress,  and  which  is  a master-piece." 
This  picture,  which  is  essentially  a chapter  from 
Thackeray's  own  life,  is  contained,  wc  presume,  in 
_the.  first  part,  now  before  us. — We  find  upon  our 
table  u new  edition  of  “ Vanity  Fair,”  published  by 
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tlie  Harpers— the  work  by  which  Thackeray  first 
fairly  made  his  mark  in  literature.  The  illustra- 
tions are  from  his  own  sketches,  and  are  as  charac- 
teristic as  the  text.  It  is  well  known  that  the  il- 
lustrations to  all  of  Thackeray’s  writings  are  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  from  his  own  drawings ; but 
of  late  years  he  was  too  busy  with  the  pen  to  often 
do  more  with  the  pencil  than  furnish  bare  hints  to 
the  ariist.  But  in  “ Vanity  Fair, ’’produced  when 
he  had  leisure,  the  drawings  are  wholly  his  own. 
Thev  show  that  he  might  have  succeeded  in  attain- 
ting "the  first  object  of  his  ambition— that  of  being 
the  illustrator  of  Dickens’s  woik3. 

“The  Wife’s  Evidence,”  by  W.  G.  Wills,  form- 
ing the  last  number  (240)  of  “ Harper’s  Library  of 
Select  Novels,”  is  a story  of  very  decided  interest. 

The  new  edition,  Revised  and  enlarged,  of  Mr. 
Calvert  Vaux’s  ‘ ‘Villas  andCottages;  a Series  of  De- 
signs prepared  for  Execution  in  the  United  States," 
is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  every  man  who  pro- 
poses to  build  a house  which  shall  be  something 
more  than  a mere  shelter — a home.  It  contains  a 
series  of  designs,  with  plans  of  interior  arrange- 
ments, ranging  from  the  humblest  log-cabin  of  the 
Settler  up  to  the  village  house,  suburban  villa,  and 
tity  mansion  of  the  man  of  larger  means  and  more 
varied  wants;  from  the  country  school-house  to  the 
stately  church.  The  designs  are  so  carefully  pre- 
pared and  fully  worked  out  that  any  man  who  pro- 
poses to  build  can  select  one  suited  to  his  needs  and 
means,  and  can  fairly  approximate  to  its  cost.  To 
our  mind  the  most  notable  feature  of  this  book  is 
the  proof  which  it  presents  that  comfort  and  privacy 
may  be  secured  in  a dwelling  erected  at  the  most 
moderate  cost,  os  well  os  in  those  of  higher  preten- 
sions. 


WHAT  WAS  IT! 

It  was  not  a scold,  nor  a cuff,  nor  a kick. 

The  wound  of  a sword,  nor  a blow  from  a stick, 

A shot  from  any  sort  of  a gun 
That  ever  was  forged  beneath  the  sun, 
i Ml  from  a horse,  nor  a bite  o'  a dog; 

A burn  from  a torch  carried  out  in  a fog, 

That  made  me  ache  confoundedly 
Just  where  a gentleman’s  heart  should  be. 

It  was  not  a plaster,  nor  lotion,  nor  draught, 
Homeopath  practice,  or  Allopath  craft. 

Nor  any  description  of  patent  pill, 

That  ever  was  pounded  to  cure  or  kill : 

Nor  the  cure  for  nerves  that  are  running  to  seed — 

A sedative  puff  tlie  fragrant  “ weed," 

That  cured  my  pain.  ’Twas  a smile  for  me 
Just  where  a protty  girl’s  lips  should  be. 

For  my  heart  bad  been  acliiug  for  many  a day, 

And  my  mind  full  of  trouble  and  sorrow; 

I vowed  that  I never  would  see  her  again, 

But  hannted  her  steps  on  the  morrow. 

I worried  my  friends  and  neglected  my  work. 

Was  horribly  jealous  of  stupid  young  Smirk, 

In  short,  was  a nuisance  to  hear  or  to  see. 

Just  as  a fellow  in  love  should  be. 

Well!  well!  it’s  all  over,  my  smile  I got. 

And  stole  something  else  from  its  pretty  birth-spot ; 
Went  homo  with  a breast  that  with  rapture  was  thrilling, 
Gave  a beggar  a dollar  instead  of  a shilling, 

And  the  sweet  lips  that  cured  me— at  breakfast  and  tea 
Are  Just  where  a gentleman’s  wife’s  should  be. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

Senate. — March  2.  The  bill  to  encourage  foreign  emi- 
gration was  passed;  its  principal  provisions  have  been 
given  in  our  summary  under  date  of  February  18. — Mr. 
Grimes  introduced  a bill  to  equalize  the  grade  of  liue 
officers  in  the  navy.  It  provides  for  a board  to  exam- 
ine into  the  moral,  mental,  and  professional  qualifica- 
tions of  all  candidates  for  nomination  to  a grade  below 
that  of  Commodore;  any  one  failing  to  pass  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list Mr.  Wilkinson,  in  the  form  of  a per- 

sonal explanation,  made  a speech  censuring  the  different 
commanders  of  tlie  Army  of  the  Potomac,  from  M’Clellan 
to  Meade.  Among  other  things  he  asserted  that  at  Get- 
tysburg Meade  had  given  orders  for  a retreat,  which  were 
countermanded  only  because  an  advance  corps  had  become 
engaged,  and  so  retreat  was  impossible.  The  battle  of 
Gettysburg  be  thought  the  greatest  on  record;  and  if  it 
had  been  followed  up  the  enemy  would  have  been  annihi- 
lated; but  the  army  was  halted,  and  Lee  allowed  to  re- 
cross  the  Potomac,  while  he  had  only  ammunition  enough 
to  last  four  minutes.  The  want  of  success  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  was  due  not  to  the  soldiers,  but  to  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  commanders.  Mr.  Johnson  replied,  defend- 
ing M'CIellan  and  Meade,  laying  the  blame  upon  the  Pres- 
ident. Senators  Anthony  and  Wade  attributed  Burnside's 
failure  at  Fredericksburg  to  the  failure  of  officers  in  high 
command  to  obey  orders. — A joint  resolution  was  adopted 
for  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  late  disaster  in  Florida. — 
The  request  of  the  House  for  a joint  committee  on  the 
Whisky  tax,  with  instructions  to  agree  upon  a tax  of  not 
less  than  20  or  more  than  40  cents  upon  spirits  on  hand, 
was  refused,  by  26  to  14 ; and  a resolution  agreeing  to  a 

free  committee  was  adopted. March  3.  The  Military 

Committee  reported  back  the  House  bill  extending  to  the 
1st  of  April  the  time  for  the  payment  of  bounties  with  a 
recommendation  from  the  Secreta  :y  of  War ; the  bill  pass- 
ed.— Mr.  Davis  offered  a joint  n solution  for  amendments 
to  the  Constitution:  First ,il  Not* :grt>,  or  person  whose  mo- 
ther or  grandmother  was  a negri , shall  be  a citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  be  eligible  to  any  civil  or  military  office, 
or  to  any  place  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States." 
Beeend,  “ That  the  States  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts 
sh  ill  constitute  one  State,  to  be  ailed  East  .Veto  England, 
and  Act o Hampshire,  Vermont.  Rhode  Island , and  Con- 
necticut shall  constitute  one  State,  to  be  called  West  Sew 

England:"  ordered  to  be  printed Mr.  Powell  called  up 

the  bill,,  upon  which  the  Military  Committee  had  reported 
adversely,  prohibiting  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  from 
interfering  in  elections.  We  were,  fie  said,  the  ouly  peo- 
ple who  would  allow  military  Interference  in  elections,  and 
it  was  only  recently  that  it  had  been  permitted.  He  con- 
demned the  orders  issued  in  Kentucky ; said  that  the  Gen- 
eral Government  had  overthrown  the  laws  regulating  local 
elections  in  the  loyal  States,  and  held  the  President  re- 
sponsible.  March  4.  Mr.  Sherman,  from  the  Committee 

of  Conference  on  the  Whisky  tax,  said  that  after  a full 
discussion  the  joint  Committee  ot  the  two  Houses  had  failed 
to  agree;  if  the  Senale  adhered  to  its  amendments  the 
bill  would  be  lost,  nnd  they  would  have  to  wait  till  anoth- 
er was  matured.  The  Committee  therefore  recommended 
that  the  Senate  should  recede  from  its  amendments.  The 
bill  would  then  Impose  a tax  of  CO  cents  upon  all  liquor 
manufactured  after  its  passage  up  to  July,  leaving  any  tax 
after  that  time  to  be  provided  for  by  future  legislation, 
it  nlso  left  an  additional  tax  of  40  cents  a gallon  upon 
spirits  on  hand.  This  was  incongruous,  nnd  was  only  to 
be  remedied  by  future  legislation.  The  Senate  then,  by 
ra  to  11,  receded  from  its  amendments,  and  the  bill  was 
passed. — Mr.  Powell  concluded  his  speech  on  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  military  with  clectidfijqreitoratfng  his  Charges 
against  the  Admlnstration,and  affirming  inat  the  chic!  rea. 


son  why  the  people  had  boruo  with  the  usurpation*  of  power 
by  the  Executive  was  that  they  could  soon  iiave  power  to 
make  a change.  The  President  was  using  the  military 
power  to  promote  his  own  re-election.  The  amnesty  proc- 
lamation was  a move  in  that  direction.  This  proclama- 
tion was  revolutionary,  because  it  overthrows  the  Consti- 
tution upon  which  the  Union  is  based.  What  right  has 
the  President  to  dictate  who  shall  be  a qualified  elector  in 
a State?  No  honest  man  could  take  the  oath  prescribed 
in  Louisiana  by  General  Banks,  for  it  bound  him  in  tho 
future  to  support  a policy  which  would  allow  negroes  to 
vote,  provided  the  President  should  recommend  it.  It 
would  require  a standing  army  in  each  State  to  carry  into 
effect  tlie  provisions  of  this  proclamation,  which  would 
place  niue-tentlfi  of  the  population  in  a State  under  the 
control  of  the  other  tenth — The  Senate  adjourned  to  Mon- 
day, March  7. March  7.  A memorial  from  the  Geo- 

graphical and  Statistical  Society  in  favor  of  a Commercial 
and  Scientific  mission  to  Eastern  Asia;  petitions  for  In- 
creased railroad  nnd  mail  facilities  between  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia;  and  a petition  from  Ell  Thayer 
for  confiscating  the  lands  of  rebels  and  distributing  them 
nmong  soldiers  and  sailors;  and  a bill  (amending  a for- 
mer one)  for  aiding  in  the  construction  of  a railroad  from 
tlie  Missouri  to  tlie  Pacific,  were  presented  and  referred. 
— Mr.  Sherman  offered  a resolution,  which  was  referred, 
defining  the  manner  in  which  the  President  shall  be 
chosen.  It  says  that  a quonim  of  tlie  Senate  shall  consist 
of  a majority  of  Senators  duly  chosen  uud  qualified ; if  a 
majority  of  qualified  Presidential  electors  vote  for  one 
person,  he  shall  be  President;  if  the  election  devolves 
upon  the  House,  and  the  majority  of  the  States  represent- 
ed be  cast  for  one  person,  he  shall  be  President. March 

8.  A bill  amending  the  act  incorporating  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington was  passed. — The  Committee  on  the  Pacific  Rail- 
way was  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  build- 
ing a road  from  Lawrence  to  Fort  Leavenworth.— Mr. 
Wilson  Introduced  a bill  for  the  better  organization  of  the 
Quarter-master's  Department.  — Mr.  Powell’s  resolution 
calling  for  the  report  of  the  Committee  to  Investigate 
charges  against  certain  army  officers  at  the  West,  the  bill 
to  promote  enlistments,  nnd  that  equalizing  the  pay  of 
soldiers,  were  taken  up,  discussed,  and  postponed. 

House — March  2.  Miscellaneous  business  was  transact- 
ed, among  which  was  the  passage  of  the  Senate  bill  appro- 
priating $40,000  for  the  protection  of  overland  emigrants, 
and  nn  ineffectual  attempt  by  Mr.  Eldridge  to  call  upon 
tlie  Executive  to  furnish  the  names  of  persons  confined  in 
forts  mul  prisons  or  banished  to  the  rebellious  States,  and 
a call  for  correspondence  relative  to  Mexican  and  Vene- 
zuelan affairs.— Tho  bill  declaring  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  did  not  extend  to  any  claims  made 
for  destruction  of  property  by  the  foroes  engaged  in  sup- 
pressing tlie  rebellion  was  taken  up  and  debated  at  length. 
Several  members  of  the  Border  States  earnestly  opposed 
the  bill;  their  constituents  had  suffered  severely,  and 
should  be  indemnified ; amendments  were  adopted  provid- 
ing that  certain  claims  be  referred  to  the  Commissary  and 
Quarter-master  Generals,  and  to  be  paid  if  certified  by 
them;  commissioners  to  be  appointed  to  examine  other 
claims,  care  being  taken  to  exclude  disloyal  persons  from 
indemnity ; and  limiting  to  three  years  the  time  during 
which  claims  must  be  presented : the  whole  bill  was  post- 
poned.— Tlie  House  agreed  to  the  Senate's  proposal  for  a 

new  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  whisky  tat. 

March  8.  The  House,  by  a small  majority,  recommitted 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  the  bill,  with  the  amendments 
relating  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Claims. — The 
bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  sell  the 
surplus  gold  in  tho  Treasury  was  taken  up,  debated,  nnd 
postponed. — The  question  between  tlie  two  Houses  on  the 
whisky  tax  was  again  brought  forward,  the  Committee  of 
Conference  having  again  failed  to  agree.  The  House  re- 
fused to  ask  for  another  Committee  of  Conference,  and 

votes  to  adhere  to  its  disagreement March  4.  The  duy 

was  devoted  to  private  business.— A resolution  was  unan- 
imously adopted  thanking  the  surviving  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution,  twelve  in  number,  and  directing  a copy  of  the 
resolution  to  be  sent  to  each  of  the  survivors. — After  de- 
ciding an  election  case,  in  which  Mr.  Sleeper  contested 
tlie  seat  of  Mr.  Rice,  from  Massachusetts,  in  favor  of  the 

latter,  the  House  adjourned. March  5.  -This  day,  being 

Saturday,  was  devoted  to  making  and  listening  to  speech- 
es. Mr.  Baldwin, _ of  Massachusetts,  opened,  condemning 
tlie  Democratic  party  and  tlie  doctrine  of  State  Rights, 
and  censuring  Mr.  Buchanan  as  a weak  and  miserable 
man,  unequal  to  the  duties  with  which  he  had  been  in- 
trustofi. — Mr.  Boyd,  of  Missouri,  replied  to  a previous 
speech  of  his  colleague,  Mr.  Blair,  and  asserted  that  the 
Radical  members  were  the  only  true  representatives  of  the 
Union  sentiment  of  that  State.— Mr.  Voorheos,  of  Indiana, 
made  a long  and  violent  speech  against  the  Administra- 
tion; affirmed  that  tlie  republic  was  dying;  that  the  war 
was  an  unchristian  une ; that  the  Union  could  be  restored 
by  negotiation ; that  the  operations  of  tho  Treasury  De- 
partment had  rendered  national  bankniptcy  inevitable ; 
that  General  Burnside  was  iufomous  for  his  agency  in 
banishing  the  statesman  and  Christian  gentleman,  Val- 
landigliaui.  He  warned  the  South  not  to  look  forward  to 
separation,  but  to  unite  with  the  conservative  men  of  the 
North,  and  return  to  their  allegiance  on  a basis  of  perfect 
security  for  all  their  rights  and  institutions. — Mr.  Ander- 
son spoke  in  defense  of  the  Union  men  of  Kentucky,  and 
said  that  they  would  support  the  President  or  any  other 
man  who  would  pledge  himself  to  crash  out  the  rebellion. 
—Mr.  Grinnell,  of  Iowa,  replied  to  Mr.  Voorheca  and  oth- 
ers ; said  that  Mr.  Vallandigham  had  been  rightly  served  ; 
and  animadverted  upon  the  Democratic  party — Mr.  Hub- 
bard spoke  at  length  ngainst  slavery,  and  in  favor  of  tlie 
%ar.— After  listening  to  these  speeches  the  House  adjourn- 
ed to  Monday. March 7.  After  Borne  private  business  the 

Postal  Committee  reported  a bill  regulating  the  carrying 
of  the  mails  between  tlie  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  essential  feature  of  which  is  that  all  steamers 
from  the  United  States  to  foreign  ports  shall  receive  and 
carry  the  mails  for  a reasonable  compensation ; it  ulso 
provides  for  contracts  for  carrying  the  mails  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Gulf  nnd  Pacific  ports : tlie  bill  was 
passed. — Tlie  Deficiency  bill  came  up,  and  after  a discur- 
sive debate  ou  various  points,  which  assumed  an  unimport- 
ant personal  turn,  was  postponed. March  8.  Resolu- 

tions were  presented  from  the  Iowa  Legislature  in  favor 
of  employing  disabled  soldiers  in  places  under  the  General 
Government  which  they  are  competent  to  fill,  and  in  favor 
of  equal  pay  to  white  and  colored  soldiers.— The  Deficiency 
bill  was  taken  up,  and  an  amendment  agreed  to  appropri- 
ating $35,000  for  medical  attendance  upon  negre  refugees 
and  contrabands ; and  the  bill  was  returned  to  the  Senate, 
ou  account  of  certain  amendments  of  that  body  to  which 

the  House  refused  to  agree Thfe  Gold  bill  was  taken 

up;  various  amendments  were  proposed  and  rejected t and 
finally  a substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Boutwell  was  passed  by 
90  to  34,  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  anticipate  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  the  public  debt.— The  bill  providing 
for  dropping  from  the  Army  and  Navy  Rolls  all  Generals 
not  actually  employed  in  accordance  with  their  rank,  was 
called  up  and  discussed.  According  to  a report  o:  tho  War 
Department  there  are  twenty-five  Generals  wholly  unem- 
ployed, thirty-nine  employed  in  various  ways,  but  not  in 
command  of  corps  or  brigades:  postponed  for  a week.— 
The  Senate  bill  establishing  a uniform  nmbulunce  system 
was  passed ; also  one  increasing  the  rank  and  pay  of  the 
Provost  Marshal-General  to  those  of  a Brigadier-General ; 
and  one  continuing  pay  to  chaplains  when  absent  on  leave, 
or  from  sickness,  or  when  held  by  tlie  enemy  ns  prisoners. 
— The  Committee  on  Public  Lands  reported  a bill,  which 
was  recommitted,  securing  to  soldiers  and  sailors  home- 
steads on  confiscated  or  forfeited  estates  in  the  insurrec- 
tionary districts. 

KILPATRICK’S  RAID. 

This  expedition  left  Stevensburg,  Virginia,  on  Sunday 
night,  the  28th  nit.,  crossing  the  Rapidan  at  Ely’s  Ford, 
with  Hogan’s  scouting  party  of  forty  in  the  advance.  The 
picket-guard  and  reserve  force  along  the  river  being  cap- 
tured before  the  nlarm  could  be  given,  the  expedition  was 
divided,  Colonel  Daldgren  moving  upon  a specific  errand 
first  to  Frederickliall,  on  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad, 
destroying  that  read  nnd  tiie  telegraph  line,  and  then 
striking  the  James  River  Canal  six  miles  east  of  Gooch- 
land Court  House.  This  canal  follows  the  course  of  James 
River  almost  directly  west  from  Richmond.  Here  six  grist- 
mills were  destroyed,  one  saw-mill,  and  six  canal-boats 
loaded  with  grain.  Several  locks  of  the  canal,  and  the 
works  at  the  coal-pits  at  Manikin's  Bend,  were  also  de- 
stroyed. Dalilgren's  command  then  struck  the  plank, 
road,  and  moved  on  to  within  three  miles  of  Richmond, 


| where  it  met  with  a rebel  force,  and  withdrew.  Colonel 
Dalilgren,  however,  with  Mujor  Cook  and  100  men,  took  a 
different  course  from  the  main  column,  and  many  of  them 
| fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  among  whom  was  the 
lant  Colonel  himself,  who  was  killed  at  the  time  of 
capture.  In  the  mean  time  Kilpatrick  moved  on  from 
Ely’s  Ford  to  Spottsylvania  Court  House.  It  was  then 
late  at  night,  hut  the  corps  moved  on  to  Beaver  Dam, 
which  it  reached  at  5 p.m.  ou  Monday.  Beaver  Dam  is  on 
the  Virginia  Central  Road,  about  ten  miles  west  of  the 
point  where  the  two  lines  from  Richmond — that  to  Gor- 
donsville  and  that  to  Fredericksburg— cross  each  other. 
Here  both  the  railroad  and  telegraphic  communication 
with  Richmond  was  interrupted.  On  Monday  night  the 
command  crossed  the  Soutli  Anna  River,  where  the  ad- 
vance liad  a skirmish  with  a picket  force  near  Taylors- 
ville. By  101  the  next  morning  Kilpatrick  had  taken  up 
a position  within  the  second  line  of  the  defensive  works 
at  Richmond,  3}  miles  from  the  city.  Here  a copy  was 
obtained  of  the  Richmond  Examiner  and  Dispatch  fresh 
from  the  press,  announcing  it  as  a rumor  that  a brigade 
of  Yankee  cavalry  had  crossed  the  Rapidan.  An  hour 
later  the  edltorrf  of  these  sheets  heard  Kilpatrick’s  guns 
attacking  their  third  line  of  fortifications.  Here  Dalilgren 
was  to  join  Kilpatrick ; but  the  former  not  making  liis  ap- 
pearance, the  latter  decided  to  fall  back.  It  was  just  after 
lie  had  retired  that  Dahlgren  came  up,  full  three  hours 
too  late.  Kilpatrick  on  Tuesday  night  encamped  six 
miles  from  Richmond,  two  miles  from  the  Chickahomlny. 
Here  he  was  attacked  by  the  rebels.  A number  of  horses 
were  killed,  but  the  enemy  was  repulsed.  In  the  morning 
Kilpatrick  retired  to  the  Pam  unkey  and  moved  down  the 
Peninsula.  This  movement  was  effected  with  some  diffi- 
culty on  account  of  the  mud,  especially  as  about  a hun- 
dred men  had  been  dismounted  in  the  night  attack,  and 
had  to  make  their  way  on  foot.  During  Wednesday  the 
main  portion  of  Dahlgren’B  command  came  up,  and  the 
next  morning  the  entire  force,  except  Dahlgren  himself 
and  his  missing  hundred,  was  met  by  a detachment  from 
General  Butler  and  conducted  to  Williamsburg.  Some 
three  hundred  prisoners  were  captured ; several  miles  of 
tlie  Central  Railroad  destroyed,  besides  property  worth 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  Confederacy;  and  on  the  whole 
this  expedition,  besides  being  the  most  daring,  may  bo 
pronounced  the  most  successful  raid  of  the  war. 

To  divert  the  enemy's  attention  from  Kilpatrick's  move- 
ments, two  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  moved,  on 
Thursday  the  25th  February,  in  the  direction  of  Madison 
Court  House,  General  Custer’s  cavalry  force  taking  the 
advance.  On  Sunday  the  enemy’s  pickets  were  driven  in 
north  of  the  Rapidan,  and  his  left  flank  threatened  at  the 
same  time  that  Kilpatrick  crossed  at  Ely’s  Ford.  Near 
Charlottesville  Custer  fell  in  with  Stuart's  rebel  cavalry, 
and  destroyed  hU  entire  camp  equipage,  and  blowing  up 
six  of  his  caissons  retired,  being  outnumbered  by  the  en- 
emy. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  FLORIDA.  • 

Our  forces  at  Jacksonville  are  being  rapidly  reinforced. 
Their  position  is  strongly  fortified  eight  miles  in  front  of 
the  town,  and  the  army  is  in  good  spirits.  It  appears 
from  rebel  reports  tliat  the  Confederate  loss  was  very 
heavy,  almost  equal  to  our  own.  The  main  body  of  the 
enemy,  under  General  Finnegan,  is  encamped  near  Bald- 
win, a strong  position  on  the  route  by  railroad  to  Talla- 
hassee. 

KA8T  TENNESSEE  AND  THE  SOUTHWEST. 

The  rumors  which  have  been  afloat  in  regard  to  Sher- 
man's expedition  are  giving  way  rapidly  to  settled  facts. 
It  is  known  that  at  tlie  first  of  last  month  Sherman's 
forces  left  Vicksburg  In  two  columns  commanded  respect- 
ively by  M'Phereon  and  Hurlbut,  and  that  a cavalry  force 
under  General  Smith  left  Memphis  at  about  the  same  time 
for  the  purpose  of  Irumediato  co-operation,  and  finally  of 
junction.  On  the  6th  Jackson  was  occupied,  from  which 
point  Sherman  proceeded  to  Meridian.  From  this  point 
the  record  Is  not  yet  fully  settled ; it  is  certain,  however, 
that  detachments  of  his  force  were  busily  engaged  in  the 
destruction  of  railroad  lines  in  every  direction.  What 
Sherman’s  destination  from  this  point  was  has  not  trans- 
pired, for  Smith’s  cavalry  expedition,  overpowered  by  the 
concentrated  force  of  the  enemy,  was  compelled  to  return 
to  Memphis,  and  this  necessitated  also  a retreat  on  the 
part  of  Sherman,  who  is  now  on  his  way  back  to  Vicks- 
burg. 

In  Georgia  our  forces  have  retired  from  Tunnel  Hill 
to  Ringgold . In  East  Tennessee  Lonpstreet  appears  to  still 
mnintaln  his  position  at  Bull's  Gap  wiih  his  cavalry, 
while  his  bead-quarters  are  at  Greenville.  Both  of  these 
positions  are  on  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Rail- 
road— Bull’s  Gap  being  56  wiles  east  of  Knoxville,  and 
Greenville  74  miles.  Morristown,  the  advanced  position 
of  the  Federal  forces,  is  14  miles  west  of  Bull's  Gap. 

ELECTION  IN  LOUISIANA. 

The  Free  State  ticket  has  been  carried  in  Louisiana  by 
a majority  of  over  8000  votes,  out  of  8000,  for  Governor 
Hahn.  A vote  was  cast  three-tenths  as  large  as  the  usual 
Presidential  vote  of  that  State. 

ELECTION  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Gilmore  has  been  re-elected  Governor  of  New  Hampshire 
by  a large  majority— estimated  at  4000— which  shows  a 
Union  gain  over  previous  elections.  TJje  five  Republican 
Councilors  are  elected;  also  nine  of  the  twelve  Senators 
are  Republican. 

SOLDIERS  ALLOWED  TO  VOTE. 

The  election  in  this  State  on  the  8th  inat.  resulted  in 
tlie  ratification  of  the  constitutional  amendment  allowing 
our  soldiers  the  right  to  vote.  About  one-tliird  of  the 
usual  vote  was  polled,  and  the  Opposition  ballot  was  very 
weak  all  over  the  State. 

THE  DRAFT. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  telegraphed  to  Governor  Sey- 
mour that  bounties  will  be  paid  until  April  1.  As  our 
quota  is  non-  so  nearly  filled  this  amounts  to  a virtual  sus- 
pension of  tlie  draft. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

THE  WAR  IN  SCHLESWIG. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  February,  the  Prussians 
drove  in  the  Danish  outposts  and  occupied  Duppel,  from 
which  they  were  dislodged  by  a cannonade  of  four  hours, 
when  they  retired  with  considerable  loss.  Previous  to  this 
attack  on  Duppel,  the  allies  had  invaded  Jutlana — or  the 
continental  portion  of  Denmark — advancing  as  far  as  Hold- 
ing, which  is  on  tho  eastern  coast,  at  the  head  of  and 
commanding  the  channel  (called  Little  Belt)  in  which  Al- 
seu  is  situated.  Tlie  Embassadors  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
at  Paris  and  London  have  explained  this  advance  into 
Denmark  proper  as  being  undertaken  solely  for  strategic 
purposes.  In  the  mean  time  the  Germans  are  busily  en- 
gaged in  destroying  the  Dannewerke  at  Schleswig.  A 
blockade  was  threatened  on  the  part  of  the  Danes  agninst 
all  the  ports  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Holstein  and  Schles- 
wig. except.  Neustadt,  to  be  established  from  February  25. 
Other  movements  are  now  in  operati  in  looking  toward  a 
settlement.  England  hns  invited  the  German  Federation 
and  the  Powers  who  signed  the  treaty  of  1862  to  a Con- 
ference in  London.  This  invitation  has  been  accepted  by 
Prussia  and  Austria;  there  is  doubt,  however,  whether 
this  implies  auy  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  meanwhile, 
although  orders  were  to  be  given  against  a further  advance 
Into  Jutland.  Denmark  herself  refuses  to  regard  any  ne- 
gotiations that  will  not  restore  Schleswig  to  its  former  re- 
lations. 

THK  PARLIAMENTARY  DISPUTE. 

The  rebel  ram  question  again  came  up  for  discussion  in 
Parliament  on  tho  23d  February.  The  Attorney-Geueral 
defended  the  position  ot  the  Government  against  the  at- 
tacks of  Disraeli  nnd  Ills  Tory  associates  with  such  success 
as  to  obtain  a majority  of  26  in  tlie  House  in  favor  of  sus- 
taining the  action  of  the  Ministry. 

The  Opposition  having  failed  in  the  ram  question,  tried 
their  luck  on  the  case  of  the  Chesapeake,  with  similar  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Lnyard,  in  behalf  of  the  Government,  produced 
dispatches,  showing  that,  long  before  the  British  demand 
for  redress  had  reached  him,  Secretary  Seward  had  prompt- 
ly anticipated  the  demand  by  the  most  courteous  apology, 
with  an  offer  of  satisfactory  reparation.  Tho  Ministry 


were  also  severely  attacked  for  their  policy  in  relation  to 
Danish  affairs.  The  London  Times , however,  lays  tho 
blame  chiefly  upon  the  other  European  Powers. 

“A  singlfe  word,"  It  says,  “from  France,  Russia,  and 
Sweden  would  have  prevented  the  invasion  of  the  Duch- 
ies ; but  the  ties  of  gratitude  for  all  services  do  not  bind 
France ; a common  nationality  and  a common  danger  can 
not  move  Sweden;  treaties  and  alliances  are  alike  lost 
upon  Russia.  These  Powers  will  neither  do  any  thing 
now  nor  tell  us  wliat  they  intend  to  do  hereafter.  It  is 
their  boast  that  England  is  isolated.  Meanwhile  the  Dan- 
ish monarchy  itself  seems  to  be  threatened.  Nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  send  the  Channel  fleet  to  the  Bal- 
tic. But  It  is  not  by  sea  that  the  fate  of  Denmark  will  be 
decided,  and  our  small  land-force  could  not  permanently 
influence  the  decision  of  a war  carried  on  by  40,000  to 
50,000  men  against  States  which  could,  if  necessary,  place 
ten  times  that  number  in  the  field;  and  calm  reason  steps 
in  to  remind  us  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  redress  all 
the  injustice  which  is  committed  under  the  sun." 


• ARMY  AND  NAVY  ITEMS. 

The  Alabama  was  at  Singapore  on  the  first  days  of  Jan- 
uary, where  she  got  coal,  and  steamed  into  Malacca  Straits. 
A letter  from  an  American  shipmaster  says  that  all  her 
men  are  discontented,  and  many  were  deserting,  in  defi- 
ance of  watchful  officers.  The  writer  adds  that  she  lias 
completely  stopped  American  commerce  In  the  East,  and 
our  vessels  were  lying  up  at  all  ports.  A Bombay  tele- 
gram, of  the  29th  January,  announces  that  she  was  cruis- 
ing off  the  west,  coast  of  India,  and  had  captured  and 
burned  tlie  ship  Emma,  of  New  Fork. 

Late  advices  from  Cape  Town  confirm  the  report  of  the 
seizure  of  the  rebel  privateer  Tuscaloosa  at  that  place. 

The  President  has  commuted  the  sentence  of  the  desert- 
ers heretofore  condemned  to  death  to  imprisonment  at  the 
dry  Tortugas  during  the  war. 

It  appears  that  the  torpedo  which  sunk  the  Housatonie 
off  Charleston  was  itself  destroyed  at  the  same  time. 

The  negroes  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  have  held  the  first 
of  a series  of  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  contrabands  to  the  matter  of  enlisting  in  our 
army. 

Captains  Sawter  and  Flynn,  who  were  sentenced  to 
death  by  the  rebel  authorities  at  Richmond,  in  retaliation 
for  tlie  hanging  of  two  spies,  by  General  Burnside,  have 
been  exchanges]. 

Admiral  Dahlgren  is  in  Washington.  It  is  rumored 
that  he  has  been  relieved  from  tlie  command  of  the  iron- 
clad fleet  off  Charleston.  Admiral  Fabbagut  will  proba- 
bly be  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

Brigadier-General  Babrv,  Inspector  of  United  States 
Artillery,  lias  been  relieved,  at  his  own  request,  from  ar- 
tillery duties,  in  which  he  has  been  engaged,  and  ordered 
to  report  to  Major-General  Grant. 

A negro  company  of  the  First  Mississippi  Infantry  were 
surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  by  rebel  guerrillas,  dressed  in 
Union  uniform,  near  Tecumseh  Landing,  on  the  14tli  ult.-, 
while  standing  guard  for  a foraging  party  from  the  steam- 
er Pringle.  Only  two  of  the  negroes  escaped  death  or  mor- 
tal wounds. 

A commission  has  been  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  visit  tho  camps  where  all  rebel  prisoners  are  con- 
fined, and  administer  to  them  the  oath  ot  allegiance  under 
the  President’s  recent  Amnesty  Proclamation. 

Lieutenant-Commander  JosErn  H.  Sterbett  has  been 
detached  from  the  Katahdin  and  ordered  to  New  Orleans 
to  the  command  of  the  A roostook. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Chester  Hatktei.ii  has  been 
detached  from  the  Aroostook  and  ordered  to  return  North. 

Captain  Pinckhardt,  who  was  captured  with  General 
Scammon,  was  killed  by  our  own  men  while  in  the  hands 
of  a band  of  guerrillas. 

Private  Irwin,  Company  D,  Twelfth  Illinois  cavalry, 
has  been  dishonorably  dismissed  the  service  and  sentenced 
to  two  years  in  the  Penitentiary  for  representing  himself 
as  one  of  Mosnr’s  guerrillas  and  committing  highway  rob- 
bery within  our  lines. 

The  Richmond  Examiner  of  March  1 says  that  on  Feb- 
ruary 29th  400  more  Federal  prisoners  were  shipped  for 
Americus,  Georgia.  Nearly  3000  hnve  thus  far  been  Bent, 
and  there  are  accommodations  for  6000. 

The  rebel  rams  in  the  Roanoke  nnd  Neuse  rivers,  in 
North  Carolina,  are  said  to  be  almost  ready,  and  are  also 
said  to  be  very  formidable.  They  will  doubtless  get  a 
warm  reception. 

There  is  a rumor  that  Major-General  D.  N.  Couch,  now 
Commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Susquehanna,  will 
be  called  to  take  an  important  command  in  the  Army  of 
tlie  Potomac. 

A prlvkte  letter  from  Havana,  dated  March  1,  states 
that  the  United  States  gun-boat  De  Soto  was  in  tlie  dry- 
dock  there.  The  blockade-runners  and  secessionists  in 
Havana  had  threatened  to  burn  the  vessel,  and  also  threat- 
ened the  officers  with  violence.  Tlie  Spanish  authorities, 
however,  had  given  the  officers  of  the  De  Soto  permission 
to  wear  their  eide-arms,  and  they  now  visit  the  city  fully 
armed. 

Ilrigadier-General  D.  H.  Rucker,  Chief  Quarter-master 
of  the  Depot  of  Washington,  lias  asked  to  be  relieved  from 
duty  here  and  sent  into' the  field. 

Committees  from  different  Districts  in  Pensylvania  are 
now  visiting  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  offer  an  addi- 
tional bounty  of  $200  to  veterans,  the  money  to  pay  the 
same  having  been  raised  in  their  Districts. 

Twenty-five  of  the  thirty  thousand  veterans  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  whose  terms  of  service  expire  within  the 
next  nine  months,  have  re-enlisted.  Of  the  six  thousand 
veterans  of  the  same  army  who  have  of  late  gone  home  on 
furlongh,  five  thousand  five  hundred  have  already  return- 
ed  to  duty,  their  furloughs  having  expired. 

There  is  a great  rush  of  Major  and  Brigadier  Generals 
out  of  employment  for  active  duty  to  avoid  the  effect  of  the 
bill  to  dismiss  such  from  the  service. 

The  total  loss  at  the  battle  of  Chicamauga  on  the  part 
of  the' Federal*  was  17,200.  The  total  loss  of  the  Confed- 
erates was  19,600.  The  time  consumed  In  fighting  was 
16  hours  and  30  minutes.  This  makes  a total  combined 
loss  of  36,300,  or  over  2200  per  hour.  The  total  Federal 
force  engaged  was  38,000,  the  rebel  force  (according  to 
their  own  reports)  was  64,000. 

The  Louisville  Democrat  says,  in  reference  to  the  Court 
of  Inquiry  on  the  conduct  of  Generals  M'Cook,  (.'kitten- 
den,  and  Neglky,  that  the  evidence  elicited  does  'not  sus- 
tain a single  charge  against  either  of  the  Generals,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  shows  that  “every  thing  that  could  be 
done  or  expected  of  a General  or  a man  was  done  by  them 
at  the  battle  of  Chicamauga." 

Major-General  Randall,  of  the  New  York  State  Militia, 
died  on  Thursday,  in  Buffalo,  of  disease  of  the  heart 

General  Porn  Ls  preparing  for  an  active  spring  campaign 
■ against  the  Indians  in  the  Northwest. 

Official  Treasury  documents  show  that,  during  the  year 
1862,  thirteen  thousand  claims  of  deceased  and  discharged 
soldiers  were  settled.  The  number  settled  during  1863  was 
45,700,  and  there  remained  unsettled,  on  the  first  ef  Janu- 
ary last,  74,600. 

By  statements  from  the  War  Department,  furnished  tha 
Senate,  it  appears  that  there  are  70  major-generals,  the 
number  allowed  by  law,  in  service  and  drawing  pay,  and 
274  brigadier-generals,  one  lees  than  the  number  provided 
for  by  law. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  per  man  of  the  army  Is 
nearly  if  not  quite  $1200  per  annum. 

The  revised  army  regulations  are  amended  so  that  en- 
listed men  who  lose  or  dispose  of  revolving  pistols  Intrust- 
ed to  their  care  will  hereafter  be  charged  $20  In  each  case. 

It  ought  to  be  generally  known  that  the  Government 
will  furnish  each  soldier  who  loses  a limb  In  its  service 
with  another  one,  free  of  expense,  and  take  care  of  him 
while  the  limb  Ik  being  fitted,  through  the  medical  direct- 
or, 463  Browne  Street,  New  York. 
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Bt  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  BUNNYCA8TLE8  IN  COUNCIL. 

The  back  parlor  at  Rhododendron  House, 
dedicated  to  the  nocturnal  meal  spoken  of  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  was  a very  moderately-sized 
apartment.  Indeed,  if  an  observer  of  its  dimen- 
sions had  hazarded  an  opinion  that  there  wasn’t 
room  to  swing  a cat  in  it,  the  remark,  although 
coarse  (and  as  such  naturally  intolerable  in  an  es-. 
tablishment  so  genteel  as  Rhododendron  House), 
would  not  have  fallen  very  far  short  of  the  truth. 
This  is  intended  to  be  a candid  history ; so  I will 
at  once  confess  that  the  hack  parlor  was— well, 
what  shall  I say?  — poky.  A pair  of  folding- 
doors  took  up  very  nearly  one  of  its  sides,  and 
these  gave  admittance  to  the  front  parlor,  or 
drawing-room,  or  state  saloon,  which  was  fur- 
nished in  a style  of  classic  but  frigid  splendor, 
and  where  parents,  guardians,  and  other  visitors, 
to  whom  the  Bunnycastles  desired  to  show  cere- 
monial honor,  were  received.  No  pupil  dared 
to  enter  that  sacred  apartment  without  permis- 
sion. Many,  indeed,  never  saw  it  from  the  day 
they  arrived  at  school,  and  were  regaled  with  the 
sacrificial  cake  and  wine  (both  of  British  manu- 
facture) to  the  day  when  their  friends  came  to 
fetch  them  away.  Even  the  Bunnycastles  were 
chary  about  intruding  on  their  Sala  Regia,  save 
on  festive  or  solemn  occasions.  The  back  parlor 
was  essentially  their  keeping  and  sitting  chamber 
— their  bower  and  their  home. 

The  late  Mr.  Bunnycastle’s  portrait  hnng  on 
one  side  the  modest  pier-glass  on  the  mantle, 
juid  an  effigy — a very  vile  one  too — in  crayons, 
of  Mrs.  Bunnycastle,  flanked  it.  Opposite  was 
a small  cottage  piano ; and  you  will  see,  by-and- 
bv,  that  Rhododendron  House  was  famous  for  its 
specimens  of  modern  improvements  on  the  harp- 
sichord and  the  spinet.  The  window  curtains 
were  of  a dull  decorous  moreen ; the  carpets  of 
a faded  crimson.  The  table  had  a cloth  in  imi- 
tation needle-work,  like  a school-girl’s  sampler 
of  unwonted  size,  taken  out  of  its  frame.  The 
chairs  were  of  well-worn  green  leather.  In  a re- 
cess were  three  handsome  mahogany  desks  and 
three  rosewood  work-boxes,  respectively  pertain- 
ing to  the  three  sisters  Bunnycastle.  Mrs.  B.’s 
great  black  leather  writing-case,  where  she  kept 
her  school  register,  and  her  account-books,  and 
her  valuables,  had  an  occasional  table  to  itself ; 
and  when  I have  added  to  the  pictorial  embel- 
lishments of  the  room  an  agreeable  although 
somewhat  faded  engraving  of  Pharaoh’s  Daugh- 
ter finding  the  Infant  Moses  in  the  Bulrushes, 
and  remarked,  that  on  each  side  the  window 
hung  a cage  containing  a canary,  both  of  which 
were  unceasingly  watched  by  a gray  cat  of  sly 
and  Jesuitical  mien,  I may  be  absolved  from  fur- 
ther performance  of  my  favorite  but  unpopular 
part  of  the  broker’s  man,  and  you  will  have  gain- 
ed a sufficiently  definite  idea  of  the  appearance 
of  the  back  parlor  set  apart  for  supper  at  Rhodo- 
dendron House. 

It  was  the  same  summer  evening — the  evening 
of  the  day  of  the  flower-show  at  Chiswick,  and 
of  Griffin  Blunt’s  rendezvous  with  the  plasterer’s 
wife  at  the  sign  of  the  Goat.  The  hour  was  half 
past  nine,  and  the  Bunnycastles  were  sitting 
down  to  supper.  Pepper,  the  maid,  a demure 
person,  far  gone  into  spinsterhood,  attended  upon 
them.  The  Miss  Bunnycastles  had  a decided 
objection  to  “bits  of  girls,"  as  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  call  all  female  domestics  under  five- 
and-twentv,  and  every  servant  at  Rhododendron 
House  was  expected  to  be  thirty  years  of  age,  or 
to  wear  caps  and  a countenance  corresponding  to 
that  period  in  life.  Pepper’s  Christian  name  hap- 
pened to  be  Marian ; but  she  was  rigidly  address- 
ed as  “Pepper,”  and  every  servant  in  the  house 
went  equally  by  her  surname.  It  averted  the 
possibility  of  familiarity  on  the  part  of  the  youpg 
ladies. 

The  supper  was  not  a very  sumptuous  repast. 
It  never  was.  Frugality,  as  well  as  early  rising 
and  timeous  retiring,  formed  the  rule  at  Rhodo- 
dendron House;  and  the  Miss  Bunnycastles  were 
small  eaters.  There  was  the  remuant  of  a leg  of 
mutton,  cold,  grinning  in  a very  ghastly  manner 
after  its  ordeal  on  the  operating  table  at  the  one 
o’clock  dinner.  It  was  brought  up  moip  for  or- 
nament than  for  use,  and  unless  some  friend 
dropped  in — a very  small  and  select  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances were  so  permitted  to  pay  visits  at 
supper-time — it  was  rarely  subjected  to  the  re- 
newed action  of  the  knife.  Miss  Adelaide  Bun- 
nycastle supped  on  a small  basin  of  arrow-root. 
Miss  Celia  seldom  partook  of  any  refreshment 
more  nourishing  than  a minute  parallelogram 
of  stale  bread,  and  a diminutive  cube  of  cheese, 
with,  perhaps,  a slip  or  two  of  pickled  cabbage ; 
and  Miss  Barbara  habitually  contented  herself 
with  a slice  of  bread  and  butter.  Yet  all  of  them 
would  have  submitted  to  the  severest  of  sacrifices 
•ather  than  go  without  that  whicli  they  imagina- 
tive.';’ styled  their  “supper."  Only  with  Mrs. 
Bunnycastle  did  the  meal  assume  the  aspect  of 
substantiality,  and  not  of  an  airy  and  fanciful 
myth.  Madame  Mfcre  really  supped.  A nice 
bit  of  rump-steak,  or  a boiled  collop,  or  an  egg 
and  a slice  of  ham,  or  a mutton-chop,  something 
warm,  and  meaty,  and  comfortable,  in  fact,  was 
always  prepared  for  her.  ShtQ^elongcd  to  the 
old  school,  when  sentimentality  did  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  affect  the  human  appetite. 

The  beverage  in  which,  and  in  the  strictest 
moderation,  the  Miss  Bunnycastles  indulged  dur- 
ing their  unpretending  ba  inet,  was  not  a more 
aristocratic  one  than  ta’  j-alaof  the  very  small- 
est brewing.  There  could  scarcely  have  been 
malt  enough,  in  a whole  cask  of  it,  to  have  giv- 
en "i  headache  t£  the  rat  that  rioted  upon  the 
gemui-ted  grain  lying  in  the  House  that  Jack 
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built.  The  ladies  just  took  two  or  three  sips  of 
the  mawkish  infusion  of  gyle  and  hops,  which 
had  been  more  frightened  than  fermented  by  the 
yeast,  and  the  ceremonial  supper  beer  was  over. 
But  again  did  Mrs.  Bunnycastle  vindicate  her 
descent  from  the  old.  school.  She  liked  some- 
thing better  than  table-ale ; and  so,  for  her  pe- 
culiar sustentation,  was  nightly  provided  a pint 
of  the  very  best  bottled  stout.  Nor — my  protest 
of  candor  being  duly  allowed — shall  I be  taking 
an  unwarrantable  liberty,  I infer,  in  hinting  that 
after  supper  the  good  old  lady  was  accustomed 
to  refect  herself  with  a tumbler  three  parts  full 
of  a curious  and  generously- smelling  mixture, 
of  which  the  component  parts  appeared  to  be  hot 
water,  lemon-peel,  sugar,  and  gin. 

On  this  particular  flower-show  evening  the 
Bunnycastle  meal  was  of  an  extraordinary  festive 
character,  and  the  conversation  of  an  unusually 
animated  nature.  Not  that  there  was  any  thing 
more  to  eat  than  usual,  but  there  was  a guest. 
The  Mid-summer  holidays  were  just  over,  nearly 
all  the  pupils  liad  returned,  and  some  new  ones 
(all  of  them  to  learn  extras)  had  arrived.  Hence 
one  reason  for  jubilation.  Then  the  quarterly 
bills  had  been  paid  by  the  majority  of  the  pa’- 
rents  and  guardians,  and  with  not  more  grum- 
bling or  reductions  than  usual.  Another. cause 
for  joyfulness.  Finally,  Mr.  Drax,  the  apothe- 
cary, had  looked  into  supper,  and  the  Bunny- 
castles were  all  very  glad  to  see  him. 

Mr.  Drax  was  the  very  discreetest  of  apothe- 
caries to  be  found  in  College  Street,  Clnpham, 
in  the  county  of  Surrey,  or  any  where  else  you 
like  to  name.  The  first  evidence  of  his  discretion 
was  in  his  keeping,  by  word  and  deed,  his  age 
so  profound  a secret.  He  was  the  oldest  looking 
youug  man,  or  the  youngest  looking  old  man  in 
the  medical  profession,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
out  of  it.  You  might  have  fancied  Drax  to  be 
just  over  sixteen,  or  just  on  the  verge  of  sixty. 
I am  not  exaggerating.  How  are  you  to  judge 
of  a man’s  age,  when  upon  his  face  not  a vestige 
of  hirsute  adornment  is  to  be  seen — when  his 
cheeks  are  as  round  and  as  smooth  as  apples 
(apples  in  wax,  before  the  coloring  matter  is  ap- 
plied, for  Mr.  Drax  was  pale) — when  he  wears 
spectacles,  and  a wig,  and  a white  tie  ? He  had 
lost  all  his  hair,  he  said,  through  a fever  in  early 
youth,  and  was  thus  compelled  to  adopt  an  art- 
ificial coiffure.  When  occurred  the  period  of 
that  early  youth?  two  years,  or  half  a century 
ago?  I must  answer,  with  Montaigne,  “que 
scais  je  ?”  and  the  inquisitive  ladies  of  Clapham, 
although  their  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
the  quaint  old  essayist  may  have  been  but  slen- 
der, were  constrained  to  give  a similar  reply  to 
the  oftposed  question.  There  were  no  actual 
wrinkles  on  the  Draxian  countenance,  and  the 
slight  puckerings  under  his  eyes  and  about  his 
mouth  might  have  been  the  result  of  arduous 
study  of  his  art ; for  although  I have  hastily 
dubbed  him  apothecary,  Parfitt  Drax  had  passed 
both  Hall  and  College,  and  was  a general  prac- 
titioner. He  wore  spectacles,  he  said,  because 
he  was  short-sighted ; but  nobody  knew  whether 
his  imperfect  vision  was  inborn,  or  had  grown 
upon  him  with  years.  He  was  too  discreet  to 
tell  you  the  real  reason.  If  he  was,  indeed,  a 
profound  dissembler  and  young,  his  spectacles, 
his  wig,  and  his  white  tie,  relieved  him  from  that 
appearance  of  juvenility  which,  in  discreet  board- 
ing-schools, at  Clapham  and  elsewhere,  would 
have  been  a reproach  and  a stumbling-block  to 
him.  If  he  was  old,  his  make  up  was  perfect, 
and  he,  or  his  wig-maker,  or  his  tailor,  had  tri- 
umphed over  Time,  who  ordinarily  triumphs  over 
all.  The  accomplished  Madame  Rachel,  and  her 
more  accomplished  daughter,  with  all  their ‘Ara- 
bian, Indo-Syriac,  and  Mesopotamian  enamels 
and  varnishes,  could  not  have  made  Drax  look 
more  “ beautiful  forever”  than  he  looked  him- 
self under  the  influence  of  imperturbable  <$scre- 
tion,  scrupulous  cleanliness,  a neckerchief  of 
white  cambric,  a pair  of  glasses,  and  a false  head 
of  hair.  This  head,  this  wig,  was  in  itself  an 
achievement.  It  was  discreet,  like  its  possessor. 
It  showed  no  tell-tale  parting.  . It  was  rigid  with 
no  unnaturally  crisp  carls.  It  was  a waving, 
flowing,  reasonably  tumbled,  human  - looking 
scalp  covering,  of  a discreet  mouse  color,  that 
might  have  begun  to  turn  gray  the  next  moment, 
or  have  preserved  its  natural  hue  until  Drax  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers.  It  was  a wig  for  any 
age,  or  for  no  age  at  all.  * 

Drax,  I say,  wore  a white  tie ; but  it  was  not, 
in  the  remotest  degree,  a clerical  kerchief,  ei- 
ther of  the  Established  Church  (stifl^  starched, 
and  orthodox)  or  of  the  dissenting  (limp,  frayed, 
and  dubious-hued)  pattern,  of  both  which  you 
may  see  innumerable  patterns  all  the  year  round 
at  Clapham  and  Stockwell.  It  was  a strictly 
medical  neckband,  a consulting  neckcloth,  a fam- 
ily cravat — symmetrical  without  being  formal — 
degage  without  being  careless,  and  tied  in  a lit- 
tle square  bow,  of  whoso  proportions  an  evening 
party  and  opera-going  beau  might  have  been 
envious.  Drax  wore  very  large  and  stiff  wrist- 
bands, in  hue  and  consistence  belonging  to  the 
glacial  period.  They  added  to  his  discreet  ap- 
pearance. His  right  middle  finger  was  adorned 
with  a mourning  ring  containing  a lady’s  hair, 
and  an  indecipherable  monogram.  The  hair 
was  of  an  ambiguous  shade.  It  might  have 
been  that  of  his  deceased  wife,  or  of  his  sister, 
or  of  his  sweet-heart,  or  of  his  grandmother.  It 
formed  an  additional  piece  of  artillery  in  his  dis- 
cretional battery.  I think  that  if  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  had  looked  in  upon  Drax  in  College  Street, 
Clapham,  before  he  entered  into  his  disserta- 
tions on  the  antiquity  of  man,  the  visit  would 
have  afforded  that  philosopher  ample  and  edi- 
fying food  for  cogitation.  But  a great  many 
years  have  passed  since  1836,  and,  peradventure, 
at  the  time  this  story  opens  Sir  Charles  had  not 
begun  to  trouble  himself  about  man’s  antiquity 
at  all. 

Mr.  Drax,  the  apothecary,  or  general  practi- 
tioner, was  the  darling  and  enfant  g&t6  of  Rho- 


dodendron House.  He  was  the  Vert-Vert  of  this 
semi-monastic  community — without  Vcrt-Vcrt’s 
naughtiness  and  laxity  of  tongue,  however.  He 
was  called  “ Doctor,"  and  his  ministrations  were 
deemed  so  satisfactory  that  surgeons  or  physi- 
cians of  more  exalted  standing  in  their  profes- 
sion were  but  rarely  summoned  within  the  Bun- 
nycastle precincts.  Clapham  being  full  of  doc- 
tors driving  their  broughams,  and  possessing  the 
most  funereal  of  footmen,  and  the  biggest  of 
brass  plates,  the  genteel  medicos  naturally  felt 
aggrieved  at  the  preference  shown  to  a mere 
apothecary,  a fellow  who  made  up  pills  and 
spread  plasters  in  a flourishing  establishment  of 
forty  girls, without  counting  the  grown-up  ladies, 
and  which,  according  to  ordinarily  received  cal- 
culation, should  have  yielded  a handsome  an- 
nual profit  to  the  professor’s  healing  vocation. 
The  faculty,  properly  so  called,  consequently  de- 
nounced Drax  as  an  interloper,  and  sneered  at 
him  as  a humbug  and  charlatan.  Drax,  as 
usual,  behaved  with  infinite  discretion.  Con- 
tumely and  detraction  did  not  so  much  as  make 
him  rnise  bis  mild  eyebrows  in-  detraction ; and 
when  Miss  Furblow,  the  parlor  boarder,  and 
daughter  of  a rich  draper  of  Newington  Cause- 
way, was  taken  ill  with  the  measles,  Mr.  Drax 
insisted  that  Dr.  Hopscotch,  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  should  be  called  in.  The 
doctor  came,  frowned  at  Mr.  Drax,  who,  nowise 
irritated,  was  most  obsequious  to  him,  and  got 
his  guinea  a visit,  duly  charged  to  the  debit  of 
the  draper  in  Miss  Furblow’s  quarterly  account ; 
but,  for  all  that,  Dr.  Hopscotch  failed  in  gaining 
the  slightest  footing  as  authorized  or  habitual 
medical  attendant  at  Rhododendron  House. 

Mr.  Drax  was  a frequent  visitor  at  the  school, 
not  only  in  his  professional  capacity,  but  as  a 
friend  of  the  family.  He  was  allowed  to  come 
as  often  as  he  liked,  and  to  supper  uninvited. 
In  fact,  he  “dropped  in.”  But  on  this  partic- 
ular evening  his  presence  at  the  usual  repast  was 
not  due  to  the  immediate  exercise  of  his  own 
personal  volition.  The  Bunnycastles  had  agreed, 
early  in  the  afternoon,  that  Mr.  Drax  should  be 
invited  to  supper,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  reso- 
lution unanimously  arrived  at  in  solemn  family 
council,  Miss  Barbara  Bunnycastle  had,  in  her 
own  exquisite  (though  somewhat  attenuated) 
Italian  hand,  written  to  him,  “Dear  Mr.  Drax; 
pray  come  to  supper,  as  soon  after  nine  as  ever 
you  possib/y  can.  We  want  so  very  much  to  see . 
you,  and  consult  with  you  on  a most  particular 
and  imj>ortant  matter.”  The  original  under- 
scorings are  Miss  Barbara  Runnycastlc’s,  and 
not  mine. 

This  missive,  signed  with  the  initials  B.  B., 
and  “ yours  ever  faithfully,”  and  sealed  with  Bar- 
bara’s own  signet,  bearing  the  charming  enough 
little  motto  of  “Dinna  forget,”  was  duly  dispatch- 
ed at  tea-time  by  the  page  and  knife-boy  (the 
only  male  creature,  with  the  exception  of  the 
gardener,  who  came  once  a week  for  four  hours, 
forming  part  of  the  Rhododendronian  retinue) 
to  Mr.  Drnx’s  surgery  or  shop  in  College  Street ; 
and  punctually  at  half  past  nine  the  discreet 
apothecary  made  his  appearance  in  the  little 
back  parlor.  He  had  as  small  an  appetite — or, 
in  his  discretion  chose  to  be  as  abstemious  as 
the  Bunnycastles  themselves;  and  so,  after  con- 
suming a very  thin  slice  of  the  grinning  mutton, 
and  sipping  a very  small  quantity  of  the  table- 
ale,  Miss  Adelaide  Bunnycastle  mixed  him,  with 
her  own  fair  hands  (never  mind  if  they  were 
slightly  bony),  a tumblerful  of  the  warm,  color- 
less, but  comforting  mixture  which  her  mamma 
was  in  the  habit  of  imbibing  after  supper.  Then 
the  conversation,  which  had  hitherto  been  fitful 
and  desultory,  became  concentrated  and  engross- 
ing. 

“ Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a strange,  ro- 
mantic affair?”  asked  Miss  Adelaide. 

“Only  fancy,”  Miss  Celia  continued,  “no 
name  given — at  least  no  real  one — no  address, 
no  references,  but  an  offer  of  fifty  guineas  a 
year,  payable  in  advance,  for  a little  girl  not  yet 
four  years  of  age.” 

“And  such  a beautiful  spoken  gentleman  is 
the  dark  one,”  remarked  Barbara. 

“And  so  beautifully  spoken  is  the  one  with 
the  bald  head,”  interposed  Adelaide. 

“Rubbish,  girls,”  quoth  good  Mrs.  Bunny- 
castle. “The  bald-headed  one  isn’t  a gentle- 
man at  all.  He’s  the  dark  party’s  man-serv- 
ant.” 

“ He  has  lovely  eyes,”  pleaded  Barbara,  “and 
charming  teeth,  and  oh  ! such  an  angel  smile.” 

“ He  wears  a diamond  ring  as  big  as  a four- 
penny-picce,”  said  the  practical  Adelaide. 

“ I tell  you  he’s  nothing  but  the  other  one’s 
valet,  lie  as  much  as  owned  it  to  me  the  last 
time  he  was  here.  But,  master  or  man,  it 
doesn’t  much  matter.  Do  tell  us  now,  my  dear 
doctor,  whether  we  ought  to  take  this  little  girl 
or  not  ?” 

All  Mr.  Drax’s  discretion  was  required  to  en- 
able him  to  give  this  interrogation  a fitting  re- 
ply. He  stroked  his  chin  with  his  hands,  and 
crossed  the  foot  of  one  leg  over  the  knee  of  the 
other,  his  favorite  attitude  when  in  profound 
meditation.  Then  he  softly  swayed  his  discreet 
head  upward  and  downward,  as  though  he  were 
weighing  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  momentous 
question.  The  Bunnycastles  regarded  him  with 
anxious  interest.  They  had  unlimited  confi- 
dence in  his  discretion;  and  at  last  the  wise 
man  spoke : 

“Your  usual  terms,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bunnycas- 
tle, are — ” 

“We  say  forty,  and  take  thirty,  or  whatever 
we  can  get,”  the  lady  superior  responded,  with  a 
sigh.  “ Miss  Furblow,  it  is  true,  pays  fifty ; but 
then  she’s  a parlor  boarder,  and  her  father’s  a 
purse-proud  tradesman,  with  more  money  than 
wit.” 


“Parents  are  growing  stingier  and  stingier 
every  day,”  added  Adelaide.  “They  think 
washing  costs  nothing,  and  won’t  even  pay  for 
a seat  at  church  or  for  stationery.  That’s  why 


we’ve  adopted  the  viva  voce  system  of  instruc- 
tion, and  so  saved  half  the  copy-books.” 

“They  have  the  impudence  to  come  and  tell 
ns  that  there  are  schools  advertised,  with  unlim- 
ited diet,  twenty-seven  acres  of  ground,  a car- 
riage kept,  lectures  by  university  professors, 
weekly  examinations  by  a clergyman,  a drill- 
sergeant  to  teach  calisthenics,  milk  from  the 
cow,  and  all  the  accomplishments,  including  the 
harmonium,  and  the  Indian  sceptre  for  sixteen 
pounds  a year.  And  no  vacations,  and  the  quar- 
ter to  commence  from  the  day  of  entrance.” 

“I  wonder  what  they  feed  the  children  upon  ?” 
quotes  Miss  Barbara,  disdainfully:  “snips  and 
snails,  and  puppy-dogs’  tails,  I should  imagine.” 

“I  thank  Heaven  we  have  never  advertised,” 
remarked,  with  proper  pride,  Mrs.  Bunnycastle. 
“ That  degradation  has  at  least  been  spared  the 
principals  of  Rhododendron  House." 

“Whicli  nlwnys  will  continue  to  bo  exempt 
from  such  a humiliation,”  Mr.  Drax  put  in,  with 
a decided  bow.  It  is  not  so  easy  a thing  to  bow 
when  you  are  sitting  down;  although  I have 
heard  that  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe,  George 
the  Fourth,  could  manage,  when  sober,  to  make 
a bow  in  bed.  ‘ ‘ Advertising  has  been  overdone, 
even  in  the  case  of  patent  medicines.  ” 

The  discreet  Drax  had  committed  one  indis- 
cretion in  the  course  of  his  professional  career. 
He  had  dreamed  of  a Pill  which  should  eclipse  the 
renown  of  Cockle  and  Holloway  and  Parr,  which 
should  be  vended  by  millions  of  boxes  one  shill- 
ing and  a penny  half-penny  each  (Government 
stamp  included),  and  which  should  realize  a rap- 
id and  splendid  future  for  himself.  Drax’s  An- 
tiseptic, antizymotic,  nntivascular  Herbal  Pills 
were  launched,  but  did  not  attain  success.  Ei- 
ther they  were  not  advertised  enough,  or  they 
were  puffed  through  the  wrong  channels.  ’Tis 
not  every  one  to  whom  is  allotted  shares  in  the 
Pneumatic  Dispatch  Company,  whose  terminus 
is  wealth.  The  pills  were  a sore  point  with 
Drnx ; and  his  cellar  was  full  of  unsold  boxes  of 
Antiseptic,  antizymotic,  antivascular  globules. 
I hope  the  constitution  of  the  rats  benefited  by 
their  consumption,  and  that  the  old  women  sup- 
plied with  tlie  pills  at  Mr.  Drax’s  gratuitous  con- 
sultations were  likewise  the  better  for  them. 

“Well,  doctor,  what  do  you  say?”  Miss  Ade- 
laide continued. 

‘ ‘ Your  terms  are  forty  and  you  take  thirty, 
making  even  a further  reduction  when  vacancies 
are  numerous,  and  an  increase  in  numbers  is  de- 
sirable. You  had  rather  a bad  time  last  quarter 
but  one,  when,  scarlet  fever  having  broken  out, 
of  thirty-eight  pupils  who  were  6ent  home  to  es- 
cape infection  only  twenty-nine  returned  to  re- 
sume their  studies." 

“And  then,  you  know,  Mr.  Legg,  the  coal 
merchant,  who  had  four  daughters  here  with  the 
smallest  heads  and  the  largest  appetites  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive,  had  the  wickedness  and  dis- 
honesty to  go  bankrnpt,  and  we  never  got  a pen- 
ny for  two  quarters’  schooling  for  the  whole  four.” 

“Rent  and  taxes  are  heavy ; risks  are  numer- 
ous ; parents  arc,  as  you  remark  with  pardona- 
ble severity,  stingy ; provisions  are  dear” — thus 
went  on,  discreetly  pondering  aloud,  Sir.  Drax, 
and  the  fifty  guineas  arc  to  be  made  by  half-year- 
ly payments,  in  advance.  “Well,  dear  ladies,  I 
think,  if  I were  you,  that  I should  take  the  little 
girl.” 

“So  young  a child  can’t  cat  much,”  mused 
Miss  Adelaide. 

“She  won’t  want  any  accomplishments  yet 
a while,  and  when  she  does  we  must  ask  higher 
terms." 

“And  her  papa  is  evidently  a gentleman,” 
Miss  Barbara  added. 

“To  say  nothing  of  the  man-servant  with  the 
diamond  ring,”  interposed  Adelaide, ‘somewhat 
maliciously. 

“With  one  so  young,”  wound  up  Mrs. Bun- 
nycastle, with  soft  didacticism,  “on  a mind  so 
tender  and  so  plastic,  w ho  shall  say  what  durable 
and  valuable  impressions  may  not  be  made? 
How  many  children  are  treated  with  harshness 
and  want  of  consideration ; how  many  have  been 
set  down  as  dunces  and  idlers,  because  their  na- 
tures have  not  been  understood;  because  their 
capacities  have  not  been  discriminatingly  ascer- 
tained; because  their  susceptibilities  have  not 
been  worked  upon ; because  the  responsive  chords 
in  their  characters  have  not  been  touched  by  the 
judicious  fingers  of  kindness  and  sympathy — ?” 

“There,  ma,  that  will  do,”  Miss  Adelaide 
broke  in,  with  a shake  of  sadness  in  her  voice, 
“we’re  talking  business,  and  don’t  want  any  ex- 
tracts from  the  prospectus  at  supper-time.  The 
principal  stumbling-block  to  me,  dear  doctor,  is 
in  the  absence  of  references.  We  are,  you  know, 
so  very  exclusive.” 

Exclusiveness  at  Rhododendron  House  meant 
this— and  it  has  pretty  nearly  the  same  signifi- 
cation at  five  hundred  boarding-schools  — the 
Bunnycastles  had  a decided  objection  to  taking 
any  pupils,  unless  they  were  perfectly  certain  of 
punctuality  in  the  receipt  of  quarterly  payments 
from  their  relatives  or  friends. 

“Admitting  that  the  want  of  satisfactory  ref- 
erences is  a serious  impediment,”  remarked  Mr. 
Drax,  with  his  discreetest  smile,  “is  it  an  insu- 
perable one?  The  appearance  of  the  young 
lady’s  papa  is,  you  say,  that  of  n gentleman.  He 
keeps  a man-servant,  which  looks  highly  genteel. 
He  offers  to  pay  the  stipend  agreed  upon  in  ad- 
vance, which,  to  my  mind,  is  a guarantee  of  his 
bona  fide  intentions.  The  child  is  too  young  to 
have  formed  any  vulgar  connections.  Yes,  dear 
ladies,  I think  I should  take  her.  There  may 
be  a hundred  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  her 
parents  desiring  to  preserve  comparative  secrecy 
as  to  her  real  name.” 

“It  may  havo  been  a love-match,” suggested 
Adelaide. 

“Or  a scion  of  nobility,”  added  Celia. 

“ Or  one  against  whom  dire  machinations  have 
beety  fofnm&cj.’t  If  a i bnra. 

“Stuff  and  nonsense!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bun* 
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nycastle,  with  an  energy  unusual  to  one  of  her 
soft  and  sentimental  nature.  “ When  you’ve  kept 
a school  as  long  as  I have,  girls,  you’ll  know  that 
there  are,  as  the  doctor  says,  hundreds  of  reasons 
for  putting  a little  bit  of  a child  away,  and  leav- 
ing her  under  proper  care  till  she’s  grown  up.  I 
think  we’re  all  agreed.  The  little  one  is  to  be 
taken  ?” 

“Certainly,”  chorused  the  three  maidens. 

“ You  could  not  have  arrived  at  a more  saga- 
cious decision,”  acquiesced  Mr.  Drax. 

“But  the  most  embarrassing  thing  of  all  is,” 
Miss  Adelaide  resumed,  “ that  she  is  to  be  brought 
here  this  very  night.  We  expect  her  papa  every 
minute.  The  gentleman  with  the  diamond  ring 
— the  man-servant,  I mean — said  they  might  be 
as  late  as  half  past  ten.  Only  fancy  a visit  at  so 
late  an  hour,  and  from  a stranger  too,  at  Rho- 
dodendron House,  Such  a thing  has  never  hap- 
pened to  us  since  we  first  came  here." 

“Nor  is  it  likely,  I should  hope,  to  happen 
again,”  Drax  interposed,  with  another  sitting 
bow. 

“And  it  was  principally  for  that  reason,  doc- 
tor,” pursued  Miss  Adelaide,  “that  we  asked 
you  to  come.  We  wished)  in  case  you  advised 
us  to  take  this  little  thing,  to  have  you  here  as 
a kind  of  witness,  as  it  were,  when  her  papa 
brought  her.” 

“Perhaps  her  papa  will  object,”  remarked 
Barbara. 

“To  what?  To  something  he  can’t  see  any 
more  than  the  man  in  the  moon  can  ?”  retorted 
•her  sister,  snappishly.  1 ‘ Nothing  would  be  like- 
lier than  his  objection*to  a stranger  being  pres- 
ent if  his  object  is  to  secure  secrecy ; but,  at  the 
same  time,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  avoid  the 
slightest  unpleasantness.” 

“Of  course,  of  course,”  said  the  discreet 
apothecary.  “I  apprehend  your  meaning  in  a 
moment,  my  dear  young  lady.  You  wish  me  to  i 
be  a witness,  but  an  invisible  one.  You  must 
receive  the  visitors  in  the  front  drawing-room. 
If  you  will  kindly  have  the  lamp  lit  there,  and 
leave  me  here  in  darkness”  (and  he  might  have 
added,  “in  discretion”),  “with  one  of  the  fold- 
ing-doors the  slightest  degree  in  the  world  on 
the  jar,  I shall  be  an  auditor  to  all  that  passes, 
and  you  may  depend  on  my  adroitness  to  see  ns 
well  as  hear.” 

Miss  Adelaide  Bunnycastle  clapped  her  hands 
in  grave  applause  at  the  apothecary’s  sugges- 
tion. Celia  regarded  him  with  eyes  of  favor. 
Barbara  smiled  upon  him ; and  old  Mrs.  Bunny- 
castle  was  just  on  the  point  of  asking  him  if  ho 
wonld  take  just  one  little  drop  more  of  spirits- 
and-water  (although  I am  certain  that  Drax,  in 
his  discretion,  would  have  refused),  when  the 
gate-bell  was  rung,  and,  a moment  afterward, 
the  sound  of  carriage-wheels  was  heard  crunch- 
ing the  gravel-walk  before  Rhododendron  House. 
The  ladies  hurried  into  the  drawing-room.  A 
solemn  lamp  with  a green  shade  round  it  was 
hastily  illumined ; and  presently  Pepper  an- 
nounced that  two  gentlemen,  with  a little  child 
with  them,  requested  an  interview  with  Mrs.  and 
the  Misses  Bunnycastle. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

LILY  SITS  DP  LATE. 

Feancis  Blunt,  Esq.,  sometimes  called  Frank, 
but  now  familiarly  known  as  Griffin,  entered  the 
scholastic  presence  with  the  assured  step  of  one 
who  felt  himself  among  those  ready  to  do  him 
homage.  He  was  still  exquisitely  polite — in- 
deed, courting  was  second  nature  to  him ; but 
his  politeness  was  the  condescension  of  a sover- 
eign among  his  subjects — of  the  Marquis  de 
Carabas  among  his  vassals  and  his  villeins.  He 
did  not  cry  “ Chapeau  bas but  his  look  com- 
manded more  irresistibly  than  the  most  peremp- 
tory tone  of  his  voice  would  have  done. 

Air.  Blunt  had  thrown  over  his  attire  of  the 
afternoon  a long  ample  cloak  of  circular  cut, 
deeply  faced  with  velvet,  and  made  of  the  finest 
broadcloth.  It  was  called  a “Spanish”  cloak; 
and  in  Spanish  I am  afraid  the  eminent  Mr. 
Nugee,  the  tailor  who  had  made  it,  was  paid. 
Blunt  had  long  since  passed  into  that  state  of 
indebtedness  when  a man  gets  credit  solely  on 
the  strength  of  his  already  owing  so  much. 

In  this  Spanish  mantle  there  was  no  denying 
that  he  had  the  aspect  of  a mysterious  stranger. 
Some  of  his  jewels  were  artfully  permitted  to 
peep  from  among  the  folds  of  the  cloak,  and  glit- 
tered out  of  the  dark  shadows.  His  hair,  whis- 
kers, and  teeth  were  more  fascinating  than  ever. 

Close  upon  the  dandy’s  heels,  and  carrying  a 
slight  childish  form  wrapped  up  in  a cloak,  was 
Mr.  Blunt's  friend.  Yes ; he  was  his  friend — 
his  guide  and  philosopher  too,  although  to  the 
world  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  man 
of  fashion  was  not  more  exalted  than  that  of  a 
valet  de  chambre.  Mr.  Blunt’s  friend  was  hero 
and  valet  in  one,  and  looked  each  character 
equally  well. 

In  bis  way  he  was  as  exquisitely  dressed  as 
his  master.  It  is  difficult  to  make  any  thing  re- 
markable out  of  a full  suit  of  glossy  black.  You 
must  needslook,  in  general,  cither  like  a waiter, 
or  a doctor,  or  a schoolmaster,  or  an  undertaker. 
The  friend  and  valet  of  Francis  Blunt,  Esq.,  did 
not  approach  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
types  of  humanity.  Mr.  Nugee  made  the  coats 
of  the  man  as  well  as  of  the  master.  The  valet’s 
coat  was  perfection.  It  wasn’t  a body-coat,  and 
it  wasn’t  a swallow-tail — nay,  nor  a frock,  nor  a 
surtout,  nor  a spencer,  nor  a shooting-jacket.  It 
was  a coat  with  which  no  one  could  quarrel.  It 
had  the  slightest  clerical  appearance,  just  tinged 
with  a shade  of  the  sporting  cnt.  It  was  as  a 
Cambridge  Don  strolling  on  Newmarket  Heath. 
And  then  it  subsided  into  the  plain,  unadorned, 
but  exquisitely  neat  coat  of  the  English  gentle- 
man. It  was  eminently  a Conservative,  a Cban- 
dos  clause,  a Teat  and  Corporation,  a “No-Sur- 
render” coat.  Mr.  Nu^ec  weald  have  scorned 
5 make  such  a-coafibr-a  Whig,  Jof  a Radical 


I he  would  naturally  have  declined  to  confect  coats 
at  nil. 

There  is  little  need  to  say  any  thing  of  the 
supplementary  garments  worn  by  Mr.  Blunt’s 
friend.  That  incomparable  coat  disarmed  all 
ulterior  criticism,  and  would  have  compensated 
for  any  shortcomings  in  the  remainder  of  the 
attire.  Such  shortcomings,  however,  were  non- 
existent. Every  thing  came  up  to  a high  stand- 
ard of  excellence.  A delicate  appreciation  of 
art  was  shown  in  the  thin  brown  gaiter,  rath 
pearl  buttons,  that  showed  itself  between  the 
termination  of  the  pantaloon  and  the  foot  of  the 
varnished  boot.  A refined  spirit  of  propriety 
was  manifest  in  the  narrow  shirt-collar,  and  the 
quietly-folded  scarf  of  black  ribbed  silk,  fastened 
with  a subdued  cameo  representing  the  people 
of  a Roman  emperor.  Even  that  diamond  ring 
to  which  Miss  Bunnycastle  had  called  attention, 
large  and  evidently  "valuable  as  it  was,  had  no- 
thing about  it  on  which  the  imputation  of  ob- 
trusiveness or  vainglory  conld  be  fixed.  It  was 
worn  on  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and 
rarely  brought  into  play. 

It  is  time  to  say  a few  words  about  the  indi- 
vidual for  whom  a skillful  tailor  and  his  own  dcl- 
. icacy  of  taste  had  done  so  much.  Nature  had 
been  partially  kind,  but,  with  her  usual  caprice, 
here  and  there  hostile  to  the  individual.  He  was 
of  the  middle  size,  and  clean-limbed,  but  all  the 
powers  of  the  coat  were  needed — and  they  near- 
ly, but  not  entirely,  succeeded  in  disguising 
the  fact  that  he  was  so  round-shouldered  as  to 
be  almost  humpbacked.  Without  the  coat  he 
would  have  been  Quasimodo;  with  it  he  was 
only  a gentleman  who,  unfortunately,  stooped  a 
good  deal.  His  head  was  large,  but  the  collar 
of  that  invaluable  coat  was  so  cut  as  to  make  his 
neck  sit  well  on  his  torso.  His  hair  was  of  the 
deepest  raven  black — blue  in  the  reflections,  in- 
deed— and,  had  it  had  its  own  way,  would  have 
grown  in  wildly-tufted  luxuriance.  Its  possess- 
or, however,  had  no  wish  to  emulate  the  ap- 
pearance of  Clodion  le  Chevelu.  From  nape  to 
temples  his  locks  had  been  shorn  to  inexorable 
shortness;  yet,  close  as  the  scissors  had  gone, 
you  could  tell  at  a glance  that  a forest  had  been 
there. 

In  the  whole  attitude  of  the  man  there  was  re- 
pose, concealed  strength,  abnegation  of  outward 
show.  Had  he  given  his  eyes  and  lips  full  play, 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  would  have 
been  terrible.  But  with  rare  self-denial  he  kept 
his  eyelids  habitually  drawn  down,  and  veiled  his 
great  flashing,  devouring  orbs  with  the  yellow 
circle  round  each  pupil.  In  the  same  spirit  of 
abstention  from  show,  his  lips,  naturally  full 
and  pulpy,  were  under  inflexible  tnanagement, 
and  were  kept  firmly  set  together.  Not  half  the 
world  knew  what  large,  regular  white  teeth  he 
had.  He  sometimes  smiled,  but  he  never  bit,  in 
public.  There  was  one  concealment  he  could 
not  or  had  not  cared  to  make.  The  very  large, 
bushy  black  eyebrows  were  untampered  with, 
and  notwithstanding  the  labored  amenity  of  his 
physiognomy,  gave  him  a somewhat  forbidding 
look.  Ada  to  this  that  his  complexion  was 
dark,  but  so  far  removed  from  sanguineous  hues 
as  to  be  well-nigh  sallow,  and  that  on  each 
cheek  he  wore  a short,  closely-cropped,  triangu- 
lar whisker  strongly  resembling  a mutton  cutlet 
in  hue,  and  you  have  this  individual’s  carte  de 
visite  complete.  Pardon  my  mentioning  pho- 
tography so  many  years  before  its  development 
from  the  first  crude  experiments  of  Niepce  and 
Daguerre ; but  it  is  my  habit  to  write  retrospect- 
ively. 

This  individual  was  Monsieur  Constant,  valet 
de  chambre  and  confidential  factotum  to  Fran- 
cis Blunt,  Esq.  He  knew  all  that  his  master 
did ; and  there  were  a great  many  things  within 
his,  the  servant’s  ken,  of  which  the  master  had 
not  the  slightest  idea.  Monsieur  Constant  said 
that  he  was  five-and-thirty  years  of  age,  bien 
sonnde,  which  means  that  he  might  have  been 
between  five-and-thirty  and  forty ; and  there  was 
no  reason  for  disbelieving  his  statement.  Mon- 
sieur Constant  came  from  Switzerland  — from 
one  of  the  cantons  bordering  upon  Italy,  I should 
opine,  to  judge  from  his  swarthy  complexion.  I 
believe  his  Christian  name  was  Jean  Baptiste. 
Of  his  foreign  antecedents  he  was  reticent.  His 
English  ones  could  be  known  to  all  who  were  at 
the  pains  to  inquire.  They  were  enrolled  in  a 
long  catalogue  of  distinguished  service  with  the 
British  aristocracy.  His  character,  or  rather  his 
characters,  were  stainless.  He  had  been  courier 
to  a Duchess.  He  had  valeted  the  Duke  of  Pam- 
potter,  and  attended  on  his  son  and  heir,  the 
young  Marquis  of  Trufflcton,  at  Oxford,  and 
throughout  the  grand  tour.  He  had  been  for  a 
short  time  grocan  of  the  chambers  to  Lord  Buff- 
. borough,  when  that  nobleman  was  embassador 
at  Paris.  Griffin  Blunt  had  won  him  from  the 
diplomatic  service,  and  although  he  lost  promo- 
tion, if  not  caste,  by  the  change,  the  valet  clung 
with  strange  tenacity  to  his  new  master,  in 
whose  service  he  had  now  been  three  years. 
Master  and  man  alike  suited  each  other.  Each, 
perchance,  had  his  own  game  to  play,  and  play- 
ed it  with  tranquil  skill.  Mr.  Blunt  declared 
that  his  man  Constant  was  unrivaled.  “None 
of  your  five-act  comedy  valets,"  lie  would  say ; 
“none  of  your  Mascarilles — your  flippant,  im- 
pertinent, dishonest  jackanapes,  but  a steady- 
going, responsible  fellow,  who  knows  his  busi- 
ness, and  goes  about  it  without  boring  yon.  I 
wouldn’t  lose  him  to  know  the  winner  for  the 
next  Oak3.  He's  a proud  fellow  enough.  Sells 
my  old  clothes  to  a J ew,  and  has  his  own  coats 
made  by  my  tailor.  Never  dresses  beyond  his 
station,  however.  He  does  me  credit;  and, 
egad,  I fancy  ho  shares  in  it,  though  I dare 
say  he’s  got  much  more  money  than  I have.”  I 
fancy  Monsieur  Jean  Baptiste  Constant  had. 

He  spoke  English  fluently  and  idiomatically, 
as  it  is  the  custom  of  his  countrymen  to  do. 
His  foreign  accent  was  apparent,  but  it  was  not 
grotesque.  He  did  not  oall  people  “his  little 


cabbage,”  nor  say  that  he  “mocked  himself  of 
them,”  nor  translate  ns  an  expletive  Ventre 
Saint  Gris  into  “ Stomach  Saint  Grey.”  I fan- 
cy that  foreigners  speaking  English  are  not  so 
accustomed  to  render  literally  their  native  locu- 
tions, and  that  to  ascribe  such  a habit  to  them 
is  an  agreeable  myth  invented  by  English  writ- 
ers who  can  not  speak  French,  andjiavo  con- 
tracted an  imaginative  way  of  making  French- 
men talk  English. 

As  for  the  third  person  in  this  group,  poor 
little  Lily,  the  child  was  placidly  slumbering  in 
the  folds  of  the  great  warm  shawl.  She  had 
cried  herself  to  sleep  in  the  hackney-coach,  and 
her  waking,  when  the  vehicle  stopped  at  Rhodo- 
dendron House,  was  but  for  a moment.  Mon- 
sieur Jean  Baptiste  Constant  laid  her  gently 
down  in  the  state  arm-chair,  with  its  elaborate- 
ly worked  anti -macassar,  slightly  to  the  horror 
of  Mrs.  Celia  Bunnycastle,  who  had  never  seen 
a new  pupil  permitted  to  occupy  that  imposing 
throne  of  maroon-colored  morocco,  and  then 
stood  respectfully  in  the  back-ground,  a demure 
smile  mantling  on  her  dark  face.  Adelaide  Bun- 
nycastle admitted  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  her 
heart  that  the  scene  was  eminently  romantic. 
It  was  like  Lara ; it  was  like  the  Corsair ; it 
was  like  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw. 

Meanwhile  the  dandy  had  allowed  his  mantle 
to  drop  gently  from  his  shoulders,  and  accepted 
with  his  gracefulcst  bow  the  seat  offered  him  by 
Mrs.  Bunnycastle,  who  had  reserved  the  moreen 
morocco  fauteuil  for  his  reception,  but  had,  in 
stress  of  upholstery,  been  fain  to  fall  back  on 
a high-backed  chair  of  walnut  wood.  He  was 
overwhelming  in  compliments  and  apologies  for 
intruding  on  the  ladies  at  so  unseemly  an  hour ; 
pleaded  stress  of  business  and  an  imminent  de- 
parture for  foreign  parts,  and  having  said  some- 
thing flattering  all  round  to  the  Miss  Bunny- 
castles,  and  thus  fulfilled  all  the  ornamental  re- 
quirements of  the  occasion,  turned,  as  was  in- 
deed his  wont,  to  Monsieur  Constant  to  supply 
what  was  needed  in  the  way  of  utility. 

rtAb!  he’s  been  abroad,  has  he?”  mused  Mr.  , 
Drax  to  himself,  in  the  dark.  “The  man-serv- 
ant’s a foreigner  too.  Let’s  have  another  look 
at  him.”  And  in  his  anxiety  to  obtain  a better 
view,  Mr.  Drax,  slightly  derogating  from  his  rep- 
utation for  discretion,  opened  one  of  the  doors 
yet  a little  and  a little  more,  till  it  creaked. 

The  dandy  started.  “What  the  devil  is  that 
noise  ?”  he  asked  with  an  abruptness  not  precise- 
ly in  unison  with  the  tone  of  mellifluous  suavity 
he  had  adopted  a moment  before. 

Mrs.  Bunnycastle  had  no  time  to  be  shocked 
at  the  irreverence  of  the  stranger’s  query.  She 
was  too  mnch  flurried  by  the  creaking  of  the 
door,  and  in  a nervous  murmur  laid  the  blame 
of  the  occurrence  on  the  cat.  The  dandy  seem- 
ed perfectly  satisfied  when  the  grave,  respectful 
voice  of  Monsieur  Constant  gave  a fresh  turn  to 
the  conversation. 

He  had  politely  declined  the  seat  offered  him 
by  the  youngest  Miss  Bunnycastle,  and  remain- 
ed standing;  but  now  advanced  a couple  of 
paces.  “ Monsieur,  whom  I have  the  honor  to 
serve,”  he  said,  “has  brought  the  little  girl  of 
whom  mention  has  already  been  made.  Mon- 
sieur is  ready  to  pay  the  sum  agreed  upon,  fifty 
guineas,  for  one  year's  board  and  education,  and 
only  requires  a little  paper  of  receipt  undertaking 
that  no  further  demand  shall  be  made  upon  him 
until  a year  is  past.” 

“ We  don’t  even  know  the  gentleman’s  name 
if  we  made  such  a demand,”  Mrs.  Bunnycastle 
remarked,  with  a grim  smile.  “ But  the  young 
lady  must  be  called  by  some  name  or  other.” 

“Certainly,  certainly,”  broke  in  the  dandy. 

“ Call  her  Floris.  I’m  Mr.  Floris ; the  rose  by 
any  other  name,  you  know,  and  what’s  in  a 
name  ?’’ 

“Floris;  a very  pretty  name  indeed,”  said 
Miss  Barbara,  writing  it  down  on  a sheet  of  pa- 
per. “And  her  Christian  name?  Will  yon 
oblige  us  with  that  as  well,  Sir  ?” 

The  dandy  looked  uneasily  at  his  valet.  I de- 
clare I think  he  had  forgotten  his  daughter’s  name. 

“ Lily,”  said  Monsieur  Constant,  thus  appeal- 
ed to. 

As  he  spoke,  the  child  woke  up  from  her 
sleep,  and  thinking  herself  called,  answered  with 
a sob  that  she  was  “vay  tyde.”  Poor  little 
thing,  she  was  tired  enough  in  all  conscience ! 

The  sound  of  her  voice  was  a signal  to  the 
two  younger  Miss  Bunnycastles  to  hasten  to  the 
arm-chair,  to  unroll  the  little  one  from  her  shawl, 
to  kiss  her,  and  smooth  her  hair,  and  fondle  her, 
and  go  throngh  the  remainder  of  the  etiquette 
invariably  observed  at  Rhododendron  House  at 
the  reception  of  a new  pupil  of  tender  age.  Not 
that  the  Miss  Bunnycastles  were  either  hypocrit- 
ical or  ill-natured.  They  were  naturally  very 
fond  of  children,  but  they  saw  so  many  and  so 
much  of  them. 

Miss  Barbara  continued  to  write.  “ Lily  Flo- 
ris,” she  repeated':  “ I have  no  doubt  of  Her  be- 
ing an  ornament  to  our  school,”  she  said,  “and 
I am  snre  she’ll  be  happy.” 

“If  she  understand  most  unremitting,  the 
most  watchful  supervision,  the  kindest  treat- 
ment and  the  most  liberal  diet  can  conduce  to 
her  physical  or  spiritual  welfare,  said  Mrs.  Bun- 
nycastle, who  had  got  the  prospectus  stop  on,  I 
can  vouch  for  this  establishment  offering  every 
guarantee  for  the  happiness  of  those  confided  to 
my  care.  I think  you  said,  Sir,  that  you  de- 
clined giving  a reference.” 

“Monsieur  does  not  decline,” respectfully  in- 
terposed Monsieur  Constant;  “but  he  holds  it 
to  be  unnecessary,  and  in  three  months,  if  not 
oftener,  either  Monsieur  or  myself,  having  the 
honor  to  serve  him,  will  call  to  see  how  the  child 
is  progressing,  and  what  she  requires.  She  is 
to  bo  Miss  Lily  Floris  until  further  orders,  and 
there  are  to  be  no  extras  and  no  vacations.  I 
have  now  fifty-two  pounds  ten  shillings  in  a bag, 
which  I will  hand  to  yon  if  you  will  favor  me 
with  the  receipt"  . . - . . , , ^ 
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The  required  paper  was  duly  made  out,  and 
signed  by  Mrs.  Bunnycastle ; and  Monsieur  Con- 
stant, advancing  to  the  table,  respectfully  placed 
a little  wash-leather  bag,  containing  the  sum  he 
mentioned,  in  the  hands  of  the  schoolmistress. 
Nothing  loth,  Mrs.  Bunnycastle  proceeded  to 
count  it ; and  even  the  eyes  of  her  two  eldest 
daughters  twinkled  as  the  sovereigns  gave  out 
their  faint  “chink,  chink,”  surely  the  pleasant- 
est sound  that  can  ever  be  heard  by  mortal  ears, 
save  and  except  only  the  voice  of  the  dear  one 
who  murmurs  “ I love  you,”  and  the  cry  of  your 
first  child.  Barbara  Bunnycastle  was  insensi- 
ble to  the  gold’s  seductive  sound.  Her  eyes 
wandered  from  the  dandy  to  his  valet,  and  her 
soul  was  filled  with  wonder  and  admiration  for 
both.  It  was  like  the  Cottagers  of  Glenbuvuie ; 
it  was  like  the  Children  of  the  Abbey.  It  grew 
more  njid  more  romantic  every  moment. 

Till  the  dandy,  who  had  been  toying  with  his 
rings,  and  flicking  specks  of  dust  from  his  boots, 
and  subjecting  his  nails  to  such  close  ocular  in- 
spection that  you  might  have  fancied  his  eyes 
were  Stanhope  lenses,  rose  with  an  expression 
very  much  akin  to  relief  in  liis  countenance,  to 
go.  He  was  assured,  he  said,  that  the  little  ono 
would  receive  every  care  and  kindness  at  the 
bands  of  the  ladies  of  Rhododendron  House,  and 
he  left  her  in  their  charge  with  every  trust  and 
confidence.  He  was  proceeding  to  make  the  en- 
tiro  company  one  of  the  most  systematical  of 
bows,  and  to  have  the  honor  of  wishing  them 
all  a very  good  evening,  when  Mrs.  Bunnycastle 
deferentially  stopped  him. 

“There  is  only  one  little  thing  more,”  she 
said,  rather  hesitatingly;  “has— a— has  your— 
has  the  gentleman— (she  indicated  Monsieur 
Constant)  brought  the  young  Indy’s  boxes  ?” 

“What  boxes?’’  asked  the  dandy,  with  a po- 
lite stare. 

“Her  clothes,  her  linen,”  explained  all  the 
Bunnycastle  family  with  one  voice. 

Francis  Blunt,  Esq.,  looked  at  them  generally 
in  blank  discomposure.  He  turned  to  Slonsieur 
Constant,  but  that  retainer  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders as  though  it  were  beyond  his  province  or 
his  power  to  interfere. 

“Confound  it,”  cried  the  dandy,  “it’s  very 
vexatious ; but  the  fact  is,  we’vo  forgotten  the 
clothes." 

“A  nice  affectionate  father,”  murmured  Mr. 
Drax,  in  the  dark.  “ Poor  little  lamb,  .o  have 
fallen  among  these  wolves !” 

The  dilemma  was  perplexing,  but  not  irreme- 
diable. Monsieur  Constant  explained  that  Mon- 
sieur, whom  he  had  the  honor  to  serve,  had  left 
Mademoiselle’s  petit  trousseau  at  his  hotel  in 
London.  Would  ces  dames  undertake  to  pro- 
cure clothes  for  the  child  if  a sum  were  left  in 
advnnce  sufficient  for  what  she  might  probably 
require  ? Mrs.  Bunnycastle  bowed  her  head  in 
gracious  approval  of  this  proposal.  What  sum 
would  be  requisite  ? Oh ! merely  a few  pounds, 
the  valet  whispered  his  master.  The  latter, 
looking  any  thing  but  pleased,  but  still  too  well- 
bred  to  give  vent  to  his  wrath,  seemingly  acqui- 
esced in  what  his  companion  suggested,  and  from 
a purse  elegantly  embroidered  with  beads  and 
gold  thread  took  oiit  a couple  of  crisp  five-pound 
notes  which  he  handed  to  Mrs.  Bunnycastle. 
Again  he  rose,  suppressing  a slight  yawn,  and 
saying  that  it  was  past  eleven  o’clock,  and  that 
he  had  detained  the  ladies  an  unconscionably 
long  time,  prepared  to  take  his  leave. 

All  the  women’s  garments  rustled  too — for 
they  had  dressed  themselves  in  silk  attire,  in  ex- 
pectation of  his  visit — as  he  made  his  reverence 
of  farewell.  Mrs.  Bunnycastle  was  profuse  in 
her  thanks  and  protestations  of  solicitude  for 
Lily’s  welfai-e.  The  young  ladies  chimed  in 
harmoniously. 

“ She  is  to  be  brought  up  in  the  principles  of 
the  Church  of  England  ?” 

“ Of  course — of  course.  By  all  means— eh. 
Constant?” 

Monsieur  Constant  bowed  diplomatically,  ns 
thougli  to  convey  that,  professing  as  he  might 
himself  a different  creed,  he  had  the  profound- 
cst  respect  for  the  Church  of  England,  as  that 
of  the  ladies  before  him,  of  Monsieur  whom  he 
hnd  the  honor  to  serve,  and  of  the  genteel  class- 
es generally. 

“As  her  little  mind  expands,”  said  Mrs.  Bun- 
nycastle, “ no  efforts  of  onre  shall  be  spared,  not 
only  to  instill  into  her  the  piety  and  virtue,  but 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  clever  ornate  accom- 
plishments— ” 

“Thank  yon,  thank  yon,”  Mr.  Blunt  return- 
ed, rather  hastily,  and,  cutting  short  a further 
installment  of  the  paraphrased  prospectus,  “when 
she’s  old  enough,  of  course  she’ll  learn  French 
and  drawing,  and  that  sort  of  thing.” 

“And  dancing,”  suggested  the  valet,  in  a low, 
deeply  respectful  voice. 

The  dandy  started  as  though  a wasp  had  stung 
him.  When  he  spoke  again  there  was  a strange, 
dry  harshness  in  his  voice.  “ Madam,”  he  said, 
turning  to  the  schoolmistress  with  a sternness 
unwonted  in  so  urbane  a gentleman,  “I  do  not 
want  my  daughter  to  learn  to  dance.  Mind  that, 
if  you  please.  No  dancing  for  Miss  Lily  Floris. 

I have  the  honor  to  wish  yon  n very  good-night.” 

He  was  going.  He  was  on  the  threshold  when 
Monsieur  Constant  whispered  to  him : 

“Monsieur  has  forgotten  to  bid  adieu  to  la 
petite.” 

The  dandy  looked  disconcerted.  I declare  he 
was  departing  without  taking  any  more  notice 
of  Lily  than  if  she  had  been  a dog.  He  soon 
recovered  himself,  however,  made  a minuet  de 
la  cour  step  toward  the  moreen  morocco  fau- 
teuil, and  with  his  usual  charming  grace  im- 
printed a kiss  upon  Lily’s  brow.  The  little  one 
did  not  heed  him.  She  had  fallen  asleep  again. 
Ho  turned,  bowed,  and  touched  the  tips  of  all 
the  ladies’  fingers  in  succession.  He  was  unri- 
valed in  the  ar$  Qf  touching  your  hand  without 
shaking  it.  The  women’s  garments  rustled  again 
{Continued  on  Page  18C.J 
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[Continued  from  Page  188.]  her  on  both  checks,  chucked  her  under  the  chin, 

as  they  bent  in  eddying  courtesies.  Monsieur  hoisted  her  up  in  her  arms,  told  her  half  a merry 

Constant  bestowed  a’  bow  on  the  company,  rev-  story  about  a little  girl  who  was  always  ready  to 

erential  but  not  servile,  as  became  his  degree,  go  to  bed,  and  was,  in  consequence,  much  be- 

and  Pepper  ushered  the  two  to  the  door,  and  loved  by  the  angels,  all,  so  it  appeared,  in  a mo- 
they  went  away.  ment.  ’ The  Bunnycastles  were  not  great  in 

“ La  petite  n’est  pas  mal,”  Mr.  Blunt  vouch-  striking  out  these  impromptu  acquaintances  with 
snfeil  to  remark,  as  the  valet  held  the  coach  door  small  children.  They  saw  too  much  of  the  big 
open  for  him.  ones. 

Constant  knew  very  well  that  by  la  petite  his  “This  is  Miss  Floris,  Miss  Lily  Floris,  Pep- 

master  did  not  mean  his  little  daughter.  He  per,”  Mrs.  Bunnycastle  remarked,  with  calm 
slightly  inclined  his  head.  dignity.  “Her  papa,  who  is  going  abroad,  was 

“ The  one  they  called  Barbara — what  a Gothic  obliged  to  bring  her  very  late.  We  must  bestow 

name,”  pursued  Blunt, “why  not  call  her  Brune-  her  as  best  we  can  to-night.  What  beds  arc 
hilde  at  once.  But  she  is  passable.  She  has  a there  vacant,  Pepper?" 

fatigued  air  and  long  curls.  C’est  une  femme  “There’s  number  two,  in  the  first  room, 

qni  reve,  et  qui  sc  tonrmente.  Does  the  coach-  mum,”  answered  the  domestic, 
man  know  where  to  drive,  Constant?”  “Among  the  elder  girls,”  interposed  Ade- 

“ Back  to  town.  He  has  received  his  instruc-  laide ; “that  would  never  do.  They  never  go 
tions.  He  never  had  so  good  a job  in  his  life,  to  sleep  until  daybreak,  I do  believe,  and  they’d 
Shall  I give  monsieur  his  cigar-case?"  question  her  out  of  her  life  before  breakfast- 

“If  you  please,”  the  dandy  said.  The  valet  pmc.  And  Mamsellc,  though  it’s  her  duty  not 
handed" it  to  him  with  a bow.  to  allow  them  to  talk,  is  just  as  bud  as  they 

“Put  down  the  glass,”  Mr.  Blunt  continued,  are.” 
in  the  polite  peremptory  tone.  “There’s  five  and  nine  in  the  second  room; 

The  valet  did  as  he  was  bidden.  Ho  sat  with  but  there’s  no  mattress  on  five,  and  a6  for  nine, 
his  back  to  the  horses.  His  voice  never  rose  be-  you  know,  mum — ” 

yond  the  bated  breath  of  a dependent.  He  nev-  “ Well,  what  do  we  know  ?”  asked  Miss  Celia, 

er  took  a liberty,  Monsieur  Constant.  Between  sharply. 

master  and  man  there  was  not  the  slightest  fa-  “ It’s  the  bed  Miss  Kitty  died  in,”  Pepper  re- 

miliarity,  but  there  was  a good  deal  of  mutual  turned,  with  an  effort. 

intelligence.  Monsieur  Jean  Baptiste  Constant  There  was  a prejudice  in  Rhododendron 

knew  all  that  his  master  did,  and  was  aware  be-  House  against  sleeping  in  the  bed  that  Kitty  had 
sides  of  a good  many  things  to  which  that  refined  died  in. 

gentleman  was  an  entire  stranger.  “ Stuff  and  nonsense !”  cried  Mrs.  Bunnycas- 

So  they  drove  away,  the  dandy  yawning  and  rlc,  giving  vent  to  her  favorite  ejaculation,  when 
stretching  himself,  and  saying  how  tired  and  -lie  wasn't  sentimentally  didactic.  “What  can 
hungry  he  was,  and  what  a bore  it  was  to  have  it  matter?  what  does  she  know  about?  Do  you 
any  thing  to  do  with  children,  and  how  glad  he  -uppose  Kitty  Wayvell’s  ghost  walks  the  second 
should  be  to  get  to  bed.  But  Mr.  Francis  Blunt  room  ?” 

had  much  more  work  to  go  through  that  night  “Well,  ma,”  pleaded  Miss  Barbara,  “if  she 

before  he  retired  to  rest.  wasn’t  frightened,  the  girls  would  be  sure  to  ter- 

rify her  with  bogey  stories.  She’d  better  not  go 
The  first  thing  the  Bunnycastles  did  when  the  rliere.  At  least  not  yet  a while.  Are  there 
sound  of  the  hackney-  coach  wheels  had  died  any  beds  vacant  in  the  third,  the  junior’s  room, 
away  was  to  bear  the  lamp  and  the  money  they  Pepper?” 

had  just  received  into  the  back  parlor  and  rejoin  “Not  one,  miss,  some  of  the  young  ladies  are 

the  discreet  Mr.  Drax.  Then  they  proceeded  leeping  two  in  a bed.” 

to  count'  the  fifty-two  sovereigns  and  a half  all  “ Well,  where  are  we  to  put  her?”  Adelaide 

over  again.  Then  they  examined  the  crisp  bank-  asked,  impatiently.  “We  can't  keep  the  child 

notes  from  the  medallion  of  Britannia  to  the  up  all  night.” 

signature  of  Mr.  Henry  Hase.  Then  they  turned  Lily  looked  remarkably  wide  awake,  and  as 

to  the  backs  of  those  documents,  scanning  the  though  6he  intended  to  remain  so.  She  was 
much  blotted  dorsal  scribblings — the  worst  pens,  playing  with  the  ribbons  it?  Pepper’s  cap,  and 
the  worst  ink,  and  the  worst  pothooks  and  hang-  apparently  would  not  have  had  the  slightest  ob- 
ers  in  the  world  always  seemed  called  into  play  jeetion  to  the  continuance  of  that  amusement 
for  the  indorsement  of  bank-notes — and  won-  until  cock-crow.  As  for  Mr.  Drax,  his  discre- 
dered  whether  “ Blogg,”  who  dated  from  Isle-  tion  stood  him  in  good  stead  during  this  easen- 
worth,  or  “ Cutchins  & Co.,”  who  gave  their  ad-  tially  domestic  conversation,  and  he  feigned  to 
dress  in  Leather  Lane,  or  “C.  J.  Gumby,”who  Ixa  immersed  in’ the  perusal  of  a volume  of  the 
seemingly  resided  at  Bow,  could  have  any  thing  Missionary  Magazine  for  1829. 
to  do  with  the  mysterious  strangers  who  had  just  “Well,  if  you  please,  mum,”  Pepper  ventured 

faded  away,  from  their  ken,  leaving  a little  child,  to  represent,  “I  think  that  as  the  dear  little 
not  four  years  old,  a checked  woolen  shawl,  and  gurl’s  so  young,  and  so  tired,  and  so  strange, 
sixty  pounds  odd,  sterling  money  of  this  realm,  that  I’d  better  take  her  to  bed  with  me,  mum, 
behind  them.  They  could  make  nothing  of  the  and  then,  to-morrow,  you  know,  mum,  you  can 
notes,  however,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  see  about  it.” 

■ genuine,  or  of  the  gold,  save  that  it  chinked  The  ladies  were  grac.onsly  pleased  to  accep* 

cheerily,  or  of  either,  save  that  the  money  looked  this  suggestion,  and  it  was  agreed  to  nem.  con. 
very  nice.  Then  they  drew  breath,  and  inter-  And  then — it  being  now  fully  half  after  eleven 
changed  glances  of  pleasing  perplexity.  o’clock  — Lily  and  her  new  guardian  disap 

I think  it  was  Mr.  Drax  who,  with  his  never-  peared,  and  the  discreet  Mr.  Drax,  vowing  that 
failing  discretion,  now  suggested  that  it  might  he  was  quite  ashamed  of  himself  for  staying  so 
perhaps  be  better  to  put  the  “ new  pupil”  to  bed,  late,  took  his  leave,  promising  to  call  in  on  the 
as  she  had  come  a long  way  and  must  be  very  morrow  afternoon,  in  case  his  advice  should  be 
tired.  Poor  little  “new  pupil !”  The  Bunny-  needed. 

castles  had  forgotten  all  about  her.  The  tangi-  “A  very  nice  girl  is  Barbara  Bunnycastle,” 

hie  lucre  for  her  first  year’s  board  and  education  said  Mr.  Drax,  softly  to  himself,  as  he  walked 
had  caused  the  tiny  mortal  of  humanity,  who  home  to  College  Street.  “A  very  nice  girl,  and 
was  to  be  boarded  and  educated,  to  fade  away  one  who  would  make  any  man’s  home  happy.” 
into  the  extr^jje  distance.  They  were  on  too  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  inquire  what  Mrs. 

familiar  terms  with  Drax  to  manifest  much  shame  Bunnycastle  and  her  second  daughter  Celia 
when  thus  reminded  of  their  forgetfulness.  They  dreamed  of  that  night,  although  probably  the 
never  put  on  company  airs  before  the  apothe-  visions  of  both  were  engrossed  by  the  mysterious 
cary.  Adelaide  acknowledged  with  a smile  that  strangers ; but  if  I have  any  clairvoyant  privi- 
the  little  body  had  quite  slipped  her  memory,  lege,  I am  entitled  to  use  it  for  the  revelation 
and  while  she  rang  the  bell  for  Pepper,  request  that  both  Adelaida  and  Barbara  dreamed  of  Mr. 
ed  Barbara  to  fetch  the  child  from  the  drawing-  Drax. 

room.  It  was  summer  weather,  and  not  so  very  ■,-r-  - ■ ■ . =c= 

chilly  there.  Besides,  had  Bhe  not  the  warm 

checked  shawl?  Dr.  HENRY  DRAPER’S  PHOTO- 

The  child  looked  up  when  she  was  brought  p i> a t>tic  rvc'  ivmmvr 

into  the  cozy  back  parlor,  but  did  not  cry.  She  GRAPHS  Or  1 HE  MOON, 

seemed  to  be  rather  relieved  by  the  absence  of  Since  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  in  the  seven- 

the  two  men  who  had  brought  her  to  Rhododen-  tcenth  century,  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
dron  House.  The  dandy’s  resplendent  attire  delineate  the  moon's  surface,  but  the  best  maps  thus 
and  dazzling  teeth,  and  the  valet’s  coat,  cameo,  produced  have  only  shown  the  position  of  the  va- 
and  smile  had  alike  failed  in  producing  a favor-  rious  parts,  and  have  not  given  any  idea  of  how  the 
able  effect  on  her.  On  the  other  hand,  while  moon  really  looked.  In  the  very  infancy  of  pho- 
shc  submitted  to  be  patted  on  the  head  by  Mrs.  tography,  however,  it  was  perceived  that  that  art 
Bunnycastle,  and  severely  smiled  at  by  the  three  would  give  the  means  of  procuring  exact  represent- 
young  ladies,  she  took  veiy  kindly  to  Mr.  Drax,  ations  of  our  satellite;  and  hi  18-10  Professor  J.  W. 
and  coming  toddling  toward  him  essayed  to  climb  Draper  produced  pictures,  one  inch  in  diameter, 
upon  his  knees,  stretching  forward  one  of  her  which  he  presented  to  the  New  York  Lyceum  of 
plump  little  hands  as  though  she  desired  to  touch  Natural  History,  aud  which*showed  what  might  be 
his  discreet  and  mystic  neckcloth.  expected.  A great  many  scientific  men  have  worked 

“Ah!”  smiled  Mr.  Drax,  as  he  lifted  her  up  at  the  same  subject  since,  but  owing  to  the  enormous 
and  imprinted  a discreet  kiss  on  her  forehead,  telescopes  required,  and  the  great  expense  neccssa- 
just  at  the  roots  of  her  hair.  “She  won’t  be  rv,  but  few  have  prosecuted  it  to  any  advantage, 
so  very  fond  of  me  when  she  takes  half  the  The  value  of  photographs  arises  from  their  perfect 
nasty  things  I shall  be  obliged  to  give  her.  Poor  truthfulness,  and  from  the  fact  that,  by  comparing 
little  thing ! I wonder  whether  she’s  had  the  together  those  made  at.various  dates,  any  changes 
measles.”  the  moon  can  he  observed. 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  regarded  her  The  telescope  which  Dr.  Henry  Draper  (Pro- 

in fond  anticipation,  as  though  mildly  gloating  lessor  of  Natural  Science  in  the  University  of  New 
over  a subject  who  was  to  conduce  to  the  en-  York)  has  used  is  the  largest  reflecting  iustniment 
largement  of  his  professional  experience,  and  in  in  America,  and  has  been  built  by  him  especially 
the  increase  of  his  quarterly  bills.  Drax  became  lor  photographing  the  moon  and  heavenly  bodies 
for  the  moment  a Rosicrucian.  Even  as  the  It  has  taken  nearly  six  years  to  construct  it,  an'1 
Sylphs,  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  hovered  round  has  involved  a very  heavy  outlay,  although  the 
Belinda  at  her  toilet,  so  did  the  little  baby  girl  more  delicate  parts — as  the  silvered  glass  mirrors — 
to  the  discreetly  expectant  Drax  seem  encom-  have  been  made  with  his  own  hands.  An  Observa- 
passed  bv  a multitude  of  gnomic  forms,  rncnac-  tory  at  Hastings,  near  New  York,  20  feet  square  and 
ing  to  childhood,  but  conquerable  bv  pills  and  22  feet  high,  is  required  to  hold  it,  besides  other 
] lotions,  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  sirup  of  squills,  buildings  for  photographic  apparatus  and  maolrin- 
and  compound  extract  of  paregoric.  ery.  The  telescope,  which  is  1C  inches  in  aper- 

His  reverie  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  arrival  ture  and  13  feet  long,  has  been  mounted  on  an 
of  Pepper,  who,  like  a gooil-i^tprod  woman  as  entirely  new  kind  of  stand ; the  revolving  roof  is 
she  waa,  had  stroked  Lily's  brown  curls,  kissed  turned  abound  by  a new  method ; indeed  the  ob. 

servatory  is  full  of  novelties.  A full  description  of  An  examination  of  the  fac-simile  of  the  lunar  pho- 

it,  copiously  illustrated,  is  being  published  by  the  tograph  (pages  184  and  185)  shows  the  well-known 

Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington.  bright  and  dark  parts  seen  by  the  eye;  but  many 

The  photographs  of  the  moon  that  he  has  made  more  things  too  are  visible.  The  surface  is  diversi- 
during  1863  have  greatly  surpassed  any  that  have  tied  with  elevations  and  depressions,  which  are  more 

been  made  before,  some  of  even  three  feet  in  diame-  and  more  apparent  as  the  eye  traverses  from  the 

ter,  which  show  the  moon  on  a scale  of  60  miles  to  rounded  to  the  straight  side,  where  the  ruggedness 
the  inch  having  been  produced.  The  wood-cut  on  is  very  marked.  Some  of  our  readers  may  inquire 

the  adjoining  page  is  a fac-simile  of  one  which  rep-  why  it  is  that  half  only  of  the  moon  is  shown,  and 

resents  that  luminary  on  a scale  of  100  miles  to  the  not  the  whole  disk.  This  is  made  apparent  by  con- 

inch.  The  highest  talent  and  skill  have  been  re-  sidering  what  would  happen  if  an  individual  were 

quired,  both  in  the  draughtsmen  and  engravers,  to  taken  up  to  a considerable  height  above  a mount- 

procure  a faithful  resemblance  on  the  wood,  and  ain  on  the  earth.  If  the  sun  were  shining  perpen- 

several  weeks  have  been  consumed  in  the  opera-  dicularly  down  on  it,  he  would  not  be  able  to  dis- 
tion.  tinguish  the  mountain  from  the  ground  around ; but 

The  moon  has  always  been  an  object  of  supersti-  if  the  sunlight  fell  sideways,  so  as  to  cast  a shadow, 
tious  reverence  to  the  uneducated.  The  Jews  made  it  would  be  visible  enough.  So  it  is  in  the  moon, 
their  holidays  accord  with  her  phases,  and  the  Gen-  The  sunlight  is  falling  upon  it  from  a point  away  to 
tiles  named  a day  of  the  week  after  her.  The  Mo-  the  left  hand  in  this  picture,  and  consequently  the 
liammedans  chose  the  crescent  as  their  symbol,  and  elevations  and  craters  cast  shadows  which  enable  us 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  Revolutionary  Fathers  to  see  them,  while  in  the  full  moon,  which  is  just  as 
did  not  do  the  same,  considering  its  eminent  ap-  easily  photographed,  the  light  falls  straight  down, 
propriateness  to  a yonng  and  growing  country.  It  and  the  mountains  become  indistinguishable  from 
would  have  strengthened  the  hearts  of  those  who  the  rest  of  the  surface.  This  was  the  case  on  the 
fear  that  our  present  eclipse  may  be  permanent,  and  left  side  of  the  moon  when  this  photograph  was 
have  shown  them  that,  sooner  or  later,  a very  dark  taken.  But  besides  the  variety  of  tints  arising 
shadow  was  destined  to  cross  our  path.  from  shadows,  there  are  variations  belonging  to  the 

Many  people  suppose  that  the  moon  exercises  a different  reflecting  power  of  the  rocks  of  which  the 
direct  control  over  human  beings — an  opinion  shared  moon  is  made.  The  broad  places  called  seas — 
in  by  the  gallant  knight  Iiudibras : which  do  not,  however,  contain  any  water— are  of 

' “The  Queen  of  Sight,  trine  ™t  command  3 t‘"kcr  *"'**”“•  then  many  of  the  voloanoeej 

Rules  all  the  sea  and  half  the  land;  just  as  a clay  district  on  the  earth,  seen  from  a 

And  over  moist  and  crazy  brains  distance,  would  be  darker  than  one  in  which  chalk 

In  high  spring-tides  at  midnight  reigns.”  predominated. 

And  this  belief  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  that.  Coming  new  to  a closer  examination  let  ns  se. 

in  King  Edward's  reign,  if  a man  would  swear  that  "S*  ” *?« ™S!'d"'»  rf<b?  -straight  edge 

when  he  signed  a piper  he  was  n,»„-str»ek,  he  atMbaWtotmlcen.ccratei^imt^ea^b  own 
was  ipso/oSoreleawd  from  hi.  bond.  What  a im-  edt  of  ft.  ground  If  ,t borne  m mind  that  the 
lenience such  a law  would  be  to  some  India-rubber  bf “ - coming  to  ™ from  the  moon  is  reflect, 

consciences  now ! Other  writer,  of  the  period  had  f 5 **L  “d  >h»*  to  the  left 

the  same  ideas.  Trincnlo  thinks  that  Caliban  is  a ‘Td>*  W‘n  5?  P1’fs  mrat  bt 

moon-calf — that  is,  a bmte  spawned  by  the  moon-  P,“'  ,b,“u™  the  br2h,*.  ’‘de  “ f"""  th”  ■nl 

light  on  the  scum,  of  the  seL-because  he  has  an  ,h“  d*rk  ,lm-  A «">“  ™ «»  ™'*b 

“ancient  and  Ash-like  smell;  . kind  of,  not  of  the  eull  have  a bright  rdde  toward  the  west,  anil  a dark 
newest.”  So,  too,  Bootle,  of  Crotona  believe,  that  ““  “'""1  ,'“k  »h“ ‘h« b.sjust  risen 

Argive  Helen,  the  cause  of  the  Trojan  war,  was  born  ?he  0 .lha‘  lh“’  'rater,  are  c,r- 

from  an  egg  that  fell  from  the  moon,  and  hence  her  ■nd  of  ‘"S'  “»■ A"  mch m .the 

extraordinary  fairness.  And  Werenfels,  speaking  ,0  ™.mi‘«<,  several  of  them 

of  a superstitious  m«n-“  He  will  not  commit  hi,  m“‘  h*ve  ‘hat  enormous  diameter,  those  50  and  ft 
seed  to  the  earth  when  the  soil  but  when  the  moon  ™‘“  quite  common  Very  many  of 

requires  it.  He  will  have  hi.  bait  cut  when  th.  «” .™tens  too,  as  Anstdlus  (37),  have  n central 
moon  is  either  in  Leo,  that  hi,  locks  may  slam  like  'onl'*!  mountam-reamblmg,  m that  particular, 
the  lion's  shag,  or  in  Aries,  that  they  may  curl  like  near  Naples;  but  the  eraterson  the  moon, 

a ram's  hornT  Whatever  he  would  have  to  grow  “ .*  ™‘e'  “ f“  '“B'r  than  those  on  the  earth, 
lie  set.  about  it  when  she  is  in  her  incmaae ; hut  for  J1”'  ,h“ 

what  he  would  have  made  less  he  chooses  her  wane.  f'T  **"  “ L6.ht,le“  » bodies  there,  las.  fore. 

When  the  moon  is  in  Taurus  he  never  can  be  per-  being  requ, red  to  eject  the  lava.  Besides,  there  is 
raided  to  take  phyaic,  lest  that  animal  which  chew,  atmospheric  resistance,  because  there  is  no  air. 

its  end  should  make  him  cast  it  up  again.  If  at  any  . Tbere  ar®  more  volcanoes  in  the  southern  than 
time  he  has  a mind  to  lie  admitted  to  the  presence  m <h«  northern  hemisphere,  in  the  latter  there 
of  a pri.-ce,  he  will  wait  till  tile  moon  is  in  eonjunc-  hasheen  obviously,  more  gentle  action,  r :d  range, 
tion  with  the  sun,  for  ’tia  then  the  society  of  an  in-  of  mountains,  as  the  Apennines  (26),  have  been 
ferior  with  ,»  superior  is  salutary  and  successful.”  produced,  which  are  precipitous  on  the  north,  and 

If  such  was  the  opinion  of  lawyers  and  literary  gradually  sloping  on  the  south  side.  The  great 
men,  doctors  w ere  no  better.  ThC  Honorable  Hoi-  vallesa-aa  the  Mare  Imbrium  (D),  and  Oceana, 
ert  Boyle  (who  poor  Tom  Hood  says  wrote  “Boil  Frocellarum  (C)_.re  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
on  Steam”)  relates  how  “ an  ingenious  physician,  and  sbow  °*  a ®UBk,er  t,nt  tban  tbc  elevations, 
who  practiced  in  Java,  assured  me  that  he  observed  Th'y  must  be  of  darker  materials,  for  where  th. 
some  persons  become  lame  bv  mean,  of  contrac-  ■*"  mountain  Copernicus  (28)  has  ejected  hi. 
tions  caused bvthe  moon's  ray's,  andao  continue  for  ■te*“  »ver  them’  ‘be  lava  show,  a,  bright  line, 
many  w eeks  or  months  together.  He  also  expert-  running  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  all  directions.  But 
cnccd  it  upon  himself;  for  happening,  while  ho  was  £««  volcanoes  are  now  probably  all  extinct,  though 
a stranger  in  that  country,  to  sleep  alter  a very  hot  J‘er«  hoi  thought  he  saw  one  burning.  Neverthe- 
day  for  a considerable  turn  on  the  ground  that  lav  >»“  »•  ■“  not  without  evidence  that  there  have 
fully  exposed  to  the  moon,  upon  w aking  be  found  been  groat  change,  in  the  moon  since  man  appeared 
his  neck  exceeding  stiff,  and  [tis  mouth  drawn  awn'  on  the  earth.  In  the  reign  of  King  Nekherophia 
in  a hideous  manner,  which  obliged  him  to  keep  “ Beloved  of  the  Moon’  -(the  second  son  oi  Men.., 
within  doors  till  by  the  use  of  brisk  aromatic  medi-  wbo  was  tbe  "rst  k*n8  °'  united  Egypt),  ‘ the  Lib- 
cincs  he  freed  liimsclf  from  that  disorder.”  The  3an8  revolted,  hut  alarmed  by  an  unexpected  in- 
pliilosophers  thought  that  meat  set  iuthe  moonshine  crease  in  the  size  of  the  moon,  submitted.  ’ ( Wil- 
produced  maggots.  kinsvn.)  The  record  does  not  state  with  enough 

We  mav  smile  at  these  old  misconceptions,  but  Precision  what  the  change  was;  though,  from  its 
there  are  modern  ones  just  as  gross.  Many  think  attracting  popular  attention  and  giving  a name  to  a 
that  the  moon  appears  us  large  as  a cart-wheel,  nmst  have  been  something  extraordinary, 

while  almost  all  will  agree  that  it  is  certainly  “ as  11  wou,d  be  ^e11  for  Chinese  scholars  to  examine 
big  as  a plate.”  One  is  about  as  far  from  the  the  records  of  that  ancient  people  to  see  if  it  was 
truth  as  the  other,  the  real  size  to  the  naked  eye  noticed  there. 

being  about  that  of  a pepper-corn.  The  only  as-  The  appearance  of  the  moon  at  various  times, 

tronomical  observation  made  by  the  national  Scot-  from  the  new  to  the  lull,  is  constantly  changing, 
tish  poet  Bums,  as  recorded  in  his  “ Death  and  Doc-  To  the  naked  eye  she  exhibits  phases,  as  they  are 
tor  Hornbook,”  may  suggest  to  the  public  a modest  called,  gradually  increasing  from  a crescent  to  a cir- 
and  sober  diffidence  in  expressing  their  opinion  on  cle,  and  then  decreasing  again.  But  in  the  tele- 
such  matters:  scope  these  changes  are  still  more  striking.  At 

. ...  new  moon  it  is  night  on  all  the  side  of  the  moon 

?he  JteuStcSLSh  Uhl  onwire:  tllr"'d  “>'v"d  “i  bl,t  tho  “»  8™f‘u«“y  «>  “> 

To  count  her  horns  with  a’  my  pow’r  Pcak  after  P®ak.  an(1  the  mountain-tops  in  succes- 

I set  mysel;  sion  receiving  his  beams,  until  at  the  end  of  a fort- 

But  whether  she  had  three  or  four  aright  the  whole  hemisphere  is  in  broad  daylight. 

I couldna  telL”  Along  the  rugged  edge  in  the  wood-cut  there  are 

If  a pea  is  held  up  at  the  nearest  distance  of  dis-  8ecn  pcvcral  instances  where  the  sun  is  just  rising  on 
tinct  vision  (ten  inches),  between  the  eve  and  the  tlie  f,P*  of  mountains  and  edges  of  craters,  giving 
full  moon,  it  will  be  found  that  the  moon’s  disk  will  at  the  fi,rst  Klance  tbc  ldea  that  there  are  isolated 
be  covered  entirely  by  it.  By  the  same  means  the  briSht  Places  altogether  separated  from  the  body, 
delusion  respecting  its  larger  size  when  rising  than  The  first  question  that  every  one  asks  on  looking 

when  overhead  is  dispelled.  The  reason  given  by  at  the  moon  is,  Is  it  inhabited  ? Apart  from  the 

Alhazen,  the  Mohammedan  astronomer,  for  this  well-ascertained  evidence  of  the  absence  of  air  and 
latter  deception,  was  that  it  arises  from  comparison  water,  and  the  lack  of  any  signs  of  vegetation— con- 
witli  intervening  objects ; hut  this  seems  at  best  un-  d'tions  essential  to  the  existence  of  any  organized 
satisfactory,  for  it  looks  equallv  large  at  sea.  The  being  that  we  know  oF— the  horrible  rigor  of  the 
actual  diameter  of  the  moon  is"  2160  miles,  and  her  climate  and  the  desolate  and  maccessible  nature  of 
weight  J*  that  of  the  earth.  the  country  forbid  the  supposition.  Not  the  slight- 

Things  weigh  a good  deal  less  upon  the  moon  est  t race  of  any  work  of  human  hands  has  ever  been 
than  they  do  upon  the  earth.  A six-pound  weight  discovered,  though  telescopes  like  Dr.  Draper’s 
carried  there  would  only  he  equal  to  one  pound,  enable  the  observer  to  contemplate  the  moon  at  a 

Amateur  astronomers  have  amused  themselves  with  distance  of  200  miles,  and  should  permit  us  to  per- 
cnlculating  the  effect  of  this  decreased  force  of  grav-  ceive  a city  easily. 

itv,  and  find  that  a man  might  jump  30  feet  high,  But  although  it  shows  no  signs  of  living  beings,  it 

and  not  come  down  harder  than  he  does  from  an  or-  has  been  made  by  astronomers  a grave-yard  of  dead 
dinar}’ jump  on  the  earth.  The  distance  of  the  moon  philosophers,  consecrating  the  different  mountains 
from  us,  240,000  miles,  may  seem  to  be  very  great,  to  different  men,  just  as  Egyptian  kings  had  pyra- 
hut  is  not  so  in  reality.  Mr.  Baines,  in  his"  history  mids.  The  parceling  out  has  not,  however,  lieen 
of  the  cotton  manufacture,  says  that,  even  in  1833,  1 conducted  with  fairness,  for  some  almost  unknown 
the  woven  fabrics  of  that  substance  exported  from  have  good  places,  while  great  men  like  Galileo  are 

England  In  one  ^year  would  form  a girdle  for  the  put  off  under  the  fence.  Some,  too,  are  there  who 
earth  passing  eleven  times  round  the  equator,  and  have  no  business  among  scientific  people,  whom 
therefore  more  than  sufficient  to  form  a continuous  they  abhorred  and  ill-treated  to  their  utmost  while 
sheet  from  the  earth  to  the  moon — a fact  that  will  alive.  The  reader  may  judge  of  the  comparative 
interest  those  who  may  inquire  whether  the  dis-  merhe  of  Cyril  (41),  who  has  a splendid  tomb,*  and 
tanoe  will  ever  be  bridged.  Hyj»atia  (l8),  buried  in  a rninor  one  close  by.  The 
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6torv  is  extracted  from  “Draper’s  Intellectual  De- 
velopment of  Europe 

“Among  the  cultivators  of  Platonic  philosophy  whom 
the  times  had  left,  there  was  a beautiful  young  woman, 
Hypatia,  the  daughter  of  Theon,  the  mathematician,  who 
not  only  distinguished  herself  by  her  expositions  of  the 
Neo-Platonic  mid  Peripatetic  doctrines,  but  was  also  hon- 
ored by  the  nbility  with  which  she  commented  on  tiio 
writings  of  Apollonius  and  other  geometers.  Every  dny 
before  her  door  stood  a long  train  of  chariots ; the  lectut  e- 
room  was  crowded  with  the  wealth  and  fashion  of  Alexan- 
dria. Her  aristocratic  audiences  were  more  than  a rival 
to  those  attending  upon  the  preaching  of  the  archbishop, 
and  perhaps  contemptuous  comparisons  were  instituted 
between  the  philosophical  lectures  of  Hypatia  and  the  in- 
comprehensible sermons  of  Cyril.  It  was  not  to  be  borne 
that  a heathen  sorceress  should  thus  divide  such  a metrop- 
olis with  a prelate ; it  was  not  to  be  borne  that  the  rich 
anil  noble  and  young  should  bo  carried  off  by  the  black  arts 
of  a diabolical  enchantress.  Alexandria  was  too  fair  a 
prize  to  be  lightly  surrendered 

“Cyril  at  length  determined  to  remove  this  great  re- 
proach, and  overturn  what  now  appeared  to  be  the  only 
obstacle  in  Ids  way  to  uncontrolled  authority  in  the  city. 
A*  Hypntia  comes  forth  to  her  academy  she  is  assaulted 
by  Cyril's  mob— an  Alexandrian  mob  of  many  monks. 
Amidst  the  fearful  yelling  of  these  bare-legged  and  black- 
cowled  fiends  she  is  dragged  from  her  chariot,  and,  in  the 
public  street,  stripped  naked.  In  her  mortal  terror  she  is 
haled  into  an  adjacent  church,  and  in  that  sacred  edifice 
is  killed  by  the  club  of  Peter  the  Reader.  With  the  blow 
given  by  Peter  the  aim  of  Cyril  was  reached,  but  his 
merciless  adherents  had  not  glutted  their  vengeance. 
They  dismembered  the  corpse,  and,  incredible  to  be  said, 
finished  their  infernal  crime  by  scrap:ng  the  flesh  from 
the  bones  with  oyster  - shells,  and  casting  the  remnants 
into  the  fire ! Though  in  his  privacy  Cyril  and  his  friends 
might  laugh  at  the  end  of  his  antagonist,  his  memory  mast 
bear  the  weight  of  the  righteous  indignatiou  of  posterity." 

NORTH 
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As  a sight-seeing  traveler,  guide-book  in  hand, 
examines  the  decaying  tombs  in  Fere  la  Chaise, 
when  he  does  Paris,  so  we  too  will  take  a turn 
through  this  celestial  church-yard,  and  examine 
some  of  the  grave-stones,  although  hundreds  must 
pass  unnoticed.  Our  starting-point  shall  be  Tycho 
(2),  a great  cavity,  55  miles  across  and  17,000  feet 
deep,  with  a high  cone  in  the  centre.  This  is  ded- 
icated to  Tycho  Brahe,  the  Dane,  tho  builder  of 
L’raniberg,  ohe  of  tho  oldest  observatories  in  Eu- 
rope, which  cost  $200,000;  one  half  of  it  lie  paid  out 
of  his  own  purse.  He  was  not  always  so  peaceful 
as  "he  has  been  for  the  last  250  years,  since  it  is  re- 
lated of  him  that  he  fought  a duel  with  a nobleman, 
who  cut  oft'  his  nose.  He,  however,  replaced  it  so 
skillfully  with  one  made  of  colored  wax  that  the 
loss  was  not  perceived.  He  kept  in  his  family  a 
madman,  whom  everyday  at  dinner  he  made  a foot- 
stool of,  in  the  belief  that  the  remarks  made  in  that 
position  were  prophetic.  From  the  edge  of  Tycho 
there  is  a deep  groove  extending  many  hundred 
miles  to  the  northeast. 

Let  us  look  to  the  south  before  we  move.  (1) 
away  at  the  pole  is  named  after  Newton,  and  af- 
fords another  instance  of  the  unfairness  we  have 
alluded  to.  He,  the  Prince  of  Astronomers,  de- 
serves the  most  conspicuous  place,  although  modern 
disparagers  would  have  us  believe  that  he  became 
insane  before  he  wrote  on  the  prophecies,  imputing 
it  to  his  sitting  up  many  days  and  nights  in  succes- 
sion, trying  to  turn  other  metals  into  gold  by  the 
aid  of  a furnace. 

To  the  southwest  (3)  is  called  Bacon.  There  are 
two  claimants  for  this  monument — Roger  Bacon, 
the  discoverer  of  spectacles,  gunpowder,  gases, 
whose  writings  were  centuries  in  advance  of  his 
time,  and  who  was  imprisoned  ten  years  for  the  sake 
of  science,  and  endured  it  without  complaint.  The 
other,  Francis  Lord  Bacon,  who  never  made  a dis-  j 
covery  in  his  life,  who  inveighed  against  mathe-  j 
matic3  and  the  use  of  instruments,  and  who  abused  ; 
his  power  as  a judge  to  torture  men.  He  is  now- 
being  found  out.  Which  has  the  best  right  we  leave 
to  the  reader  to  determine.  If  the  latter  is  to  have 
a place,  let  it  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  moon,  out 
of  the  sight  of  scientific  men,  or  in  Milton’s  Limbo. 

In  the  same  vicinity  is  (4)  Cuvier,  whose  discov- 
ery of  fossil  bones  in  the  ground  has  taught  us  what 
animals  roamed  on  the  earth  in  long  ages  past,  and 
how  the  tiger,  elephant,  and  rhinoceros  lived  in  En-  , 
gland,  under  the  shade  of  palm-trees  growing  in  | 
that  (then  torrid)  climate.  Close  by  (5)  is  Mauro- 
Ivcus,  which  exhibits  a high  central  cone  casting  a 
long  shadow  to  the  right.  Other  more  recent 
craters  have  broken  here  and  there  through  its 
walls. 

i oward  the  cast  (G)  belongs  to  Fcrnel,  who  meas- 
ured the  earth  by  his  tarriage-wbeel  revolutions ; 
and  (7)  to  Nonius,  whos$  true  name  waq  Peter  Nu- 
nes, and  w ho  invented  4 scale  (of  measuring  minute  ' 
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parts.  North  of  Nonius  is  a group  of  four,  one  of 
which  (8)  commemorates  Werner,  who  thought  that 
the  face  of  the  earth  was  made  irregular  entire- 
ly by  the  action  of  water.  If  he  has  since  looked 
about  him  on  the  moon,  and  observed  how  pock- 
marked the  surface  is,  and  yet  how  devoid  of  wa- 
ter, he  must  have  changed  his  opinion.  A little  to 
the  northwest  (9)  is  Geber.  Dr.  Johnson  says  that 
gibberish  is  derived  from  his  name,  because  he  talked 
so  obscurely.  Westward  (10)  is  Tacitus,  the  great 
historian,  distinguished  for  the  very  opposite  qual- 
ity, the  pithiness  of  his  sentences.  Speaking  of 
Roman  conquests,  he  said,  “ They  make  a solitude, 
and  call  it  peace.”  Between  the  two  is  interred  the 
great  caliph  Almaimon  (11),  who  did  so  much  for 
Arabic  literature,  and  in  the  seventh  century  meas- 
ured the  size  of  the  earth  on  the  shore  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  ascertained  its  true  dimensions  within  a 
few  miles.  Astronomers  have  not  been  as  much 
disposed  to  deny  the  Arabians  their  rights  as  histo- 
rians have;  for  within  a little  distance  Abulfeda 
(12)  and  Albategnius  (13)  lie.  The  latter  moro 
than  nine  hundred  years  ago  determined  the  length 
of  the  year  within  two  minutes.  To  the  east  are 
also  Arzachacl  (14)  and  Alpetragius  (15),  distin- 
guished Moorish  astronomers ; and  close  by  the  lat- 
ter (16)  Alphonso,  the  celebrated  astronomical  king 
of  Castile,  who  said  that  if  the  heavens  were  indeed 
arranged  as  awkwardly  as  his  contemporaries  af- 
firmed, he  thought  he  could  have  fixed  them  better 
himself. 

On  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Nectar  (F)  are  the 
volcanoes  for  Descartes  (17),  the  rival  of  Newton, 
and  (18)  for  Kant,  the  metaphysician . T o the  north- 
east are  the  monuments  to  Hipparchus  (20),  the  fa- 
ther of  astronomy,  who  first  numbered  the  stars, 
and  Ptolemy  (21),  whose  book  ou  the  heavens  was 
the  great  authority  for  fifteen  hundred  years.  A 
crater  (22),  insignificant  in  size,  commemorates 
Herschel,  but,  considering  the  great  achievements 
of  father  and  son,  a double  one  should  have  been  se- 
lected for  them. 

On  the  brink  of  the  Sea  of  Vapors  (E)  are  Julius 
Caesar  (23)  and  Sosigenes  (24),  who  rearranged  tho 
calendar  just  previous  to  the  birth  of  Chrpt.  Cajsar, 
who  was  a good  astronomer,  found  that  autumn  fell 
where  winter  used  to,  and  winter  where  spring.  He 
brought  Sosigenes  from  Athens  to  Rome,  to  assist 
him  in  rectifying  this  confusion.  They  gave  four- 
teen months  to  the  next  succeeding  year,  and  in- 
vented leap  year,  to  avoid  the  difficulty  in  the  fu- 
ture. On  the  opposite  shore  of  that  sea  is  Marco 
Polo  (25),  the  Venetian  traveler,  whose  statement 
that  he  saw  black  6tones  (that  is,  coal ) used  for  fuel 
in  China  was  so  disbelieved  in  Europe  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  North  of  him  are  the  Apennines 
(26),  and  on  their  eastern  verge  (27).Eratosthenes, 
called  the  universe-measurer.  Still  farther  to  the 
east  is  (28)  Copernicus,  who  is  fitly  placed,  for  he 
is  the  restorer  of  the  ancient  doctrine  that  the  earth 
revolves  around  the  sun,  for  which  he  was  put  in 
jail  at  Rome,  and  forced  to  recant  on  pain  of  death. 
Kepler  (29)  too,  still  farther  to  the  east,  deserves 
his  conspicuous  place,  for  he  discovered  the  three 
, great  astronomical  laws. 

From  the  top  of  Kepler,  and  on  the  far  edge  of 
the  moon,  is  (30)  Grimaldi,  who  proved  that  light 
added  to  light  may  produce  darkness.  Aristarchus 
(31),  to  the  north,  occupies  the  brightest  spot  on 
the  moon.  He  is  properly  located  above  Coper- 
nicus, for  he  originated  the  doctrine  that  the  latter 
developed.  The  Apennjne  range,  where  it  turns  to 
the  northwest,  merges  into  the  Alps,  on  the  western 
side  of  which  are  Eudoxus  (32)  and  Aristotle  (33). 
Few  men  have  exerted  a greater  intellectual  influ- 
ence than  this  latter,  who,  after  spending  his  patri- 
mony in  scientific  pursuits,  kept  a druggist's  shop 
in  Athens.  Subsequently,  however,  Alexander  the 
Great  gave  him  a million  of  dollars,  and  the  serv- 
ices of  several  thousand  men  to  make  experiments 
and  write  a history  of  animals.  In  the  midst  of  the 
Sea  of  Showers  (D),  and  surrounded  by  tlie  ceno- 
taphs of  Timocharis  (34),  who  first  determined  the 
motions  of  the  planet  Venus,  of  Cassini  (35),  tho 
first  Director  of  the  French  Royal  Observatory,  of 
Autolycus  (36)  and  Aristillus  (37),  old  Greek  as- 
tronomers, stands  (38)  the  volcano  of  Archimedes, 
the  great  geometer  and  mechanician  of  Syracuse. 
In  the  present  age  of  big  ships  his  doings  are  of  the 
highest  interest.  Athenajus,  in  his  Deipnosophists, 
relates  how  “Hiero,  king  of  the  Syracusans,  was 
very  earnest  in  ship-building,  having  built  many 
vessels  to  carry  corn,  the  construction  of  one  of 
which  is  described.  For  the  wood  he  caused  to  be 
cut  down  such  a number  of  trees  as  would  have  been 
sufficient  for  six  y ordinary  triremes.  She  was  half 
finished  in  six  months,  and  plated  with  lead  held 
on  by  brass  nails,  three  hundred  master  workmen 
besides  very  many  journeymen  being  employed. 
Archimedes,  the  famous  mathematician,  was  the 
engincer-in-chief,  having  undertaken  the  superin- 
tendence when  the  other  architect  had  failed  in  tho 
launch.  He  invented  the  screw,  and  so  drew  her 
into  the  water.  It  took  six  months  more  to  com- 
plete the  outside.  The  vessel  was  propelled  by 
rowers  and  sails,  and  had  20  banks  of  oars.  The 
length  was  more  thag  420  feet,  and  the  height 
out  of  the  water  more  than  CO  feet.  Inside  there 
were  the  most  luxurious  fittings — gardens  and  fish- 
ponds, temples  with  beautiful  mosaic  floors,  tents, 
and  stables  for  20  horses.  On  the  deck  were  8 tur- 
rets, and  an  engine  that  threw  bolts  18  feet  long  a 
distance  of  200  yards.  The  three  masts  were  hol- 
low, and  served  to  convey  darts  and  stones  to  the 
men  and  engines  at  the  mast-heads  and  on  the 
yards.  The  prow  was  furnished  with  more  than 
one  ram.  When  the  ship  was  done  Hiero  found 
that  no  harbor  in  Sicily  could  contain  it  safely,  and 
therefore  Bci.t  it  as  a present  to  the  king  of  Egypt.” 

Wo  may  boast  in  this  age  of  progress  of  the 
things  we  are  doing,  but  find  that  more  than  2000 
years  ago  there  was  an  Ericsson  alive  who  also  could 
build  formidable  turreted  metal -clad  ships,  and 
could  launch  them  when  they  stuck  fast. 

On  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Showers  (D) 
is  Plato  (39). . Every  one  knows  how  greatly  his 
works  were  prized  by  antiquity,  but  every  one  does 
not  know  that  when  put  up  at  auction  and  sold  for 
a slave  he  only  brought  420  dollars.  Not  far  from 


Plato  rests  poor  Captain  Scoresbv  (40),  whom  many 
of  us  have  seen  in  the  flesh — a good  whale-fisher- 
man, a writer  on  magnetism,  and  Arctic  navigator. 
He  appropriately  reposes  near  the  north  pole  of  the 
moon. 

We  might  extend  our  journey  back  again  toward 
Tycho,  and  examine  hundreds  more  of  these  sou- 
venirs ; but  as  we  have  already  come  3000  miles 
the  reader  must  bo  fatigued,  and  will  be  ready  to 
rest  when  he  understands  that  Beer  and  Miidler, 
who  were  the  undertakers  of  this  funereal  work, 
spent  twenty  years  in  accomplishfiig  it. 


GENERALS  KILPATRICK  AND 
CUSTER. 

We  give  on  page  180  a Portrait  of  Brigadier- 
General  Judson  Kilpatrick,  whose  late  raid 
in  tho  rear  of  Lee’s  army  is  the  most  successful 
of  the  war.  He  was  born  near  Deckertown, 
Sussex  County,  New  Jersey,  on  January  14,  1836, 
and  is  therefore  only  28  years  of  age.  He  was 
admitted  to  West  Point,  where  he  graduated  in 
1861,  and  entered  the  United  States  army  as  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  of  Artillery  on  May  6,  just  after  the 
war  broke  out.  A week  after  be  received  a First 
Lieutenancy.  He  entered  the  war  as  Captain  of  a 
company  in  Buryea’s  regiment  (Fifth  New  York), 
and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  battle  at  Big 
Bethel,  June  10, 1861.  As  soon  as  he  recovered  he 
was  made  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  afterward  Col- 
onel, of  the  Harris  Light  Cavalry.  In  Pope’s  Vir- 
ginia campaign  his  regiment  formed  part  of  the 
late  General  Buford's  brigade.  He  took  part  in 
the  Maryland  campaign  under  General  Pleasanton, 
and  in  Burnside's  campaign  he  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  at  Falmouth.  He  participated  in 
Stoneman’s  raid,  commanding  a brigade,  and  trav- 
ersing 200  miles  in  less  than  five  days,  capturing 
over  300  prisoners.  For  this  success  he  was  made 
Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers,  his  commission 
dating  from  June  13,  1863.  At  Aldie,  Middle- 
burg,  and  Hanover,  Kilpatrick  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  movements  preceding  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg: he  also  commanded  a division  in  that  battle, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  rebels  to  the 
Potomac.  Afterward  he  came  to  New  York  city, 
where  he  commanded  the  cavalry  forces  during  the 
riots  of  last  summer.  General  Kilpatrick  has  late- 
ly lost  both  his  wife  and  child,  and  is  also  without 
father,  mother,  brother,  or  sister. 

We  give  also  on  the  first  page  a Portrait  of 
Brigadier-General  George  A.  Custer,  who  was 
bom  in  Ohio,  and  was  graduated  at  West  Point, 
1861,  with  the  grade  of  a Second  Lieutenancy  of 
Cavalry.  He  was  attached  to  the  Arnty  of  the  Po- . 
tomac,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Williamsburg  in 
the  Peninsular  Campaign,  for  which  success  he  was 
made  a First  Lieutenant.  On  June  29,  1863,  he 
was  appointed  a Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers. 
He  participated  in  the  Cavalry  fights  upon  the  Rnpi- 
dan  last  fall,  and  was  at  one  time  wounded  in  the 
leg,  though  not  seriously.  He  was  married  about 
a month  since.  In  the  late  expedition,  a full  ac- 
count of  which  will  be  found  in  another  column,  he 
commanded  the  Cavalry  division  lately  under  the 
command  of  General  Buford. 


THE  REBELLION  IN  1861  AND 
IN  1864. 

We  give  on  page  181  a dissolving  view  of  the 
Rebellion,  representing  the  proportions  to  which  it 
has  been  diminished  since  October  1,  1861.  The 
light  tint  on  the  map  shows  the  territory  which 
since  that  time  has  been  conquered  by  our  forces, 
amounting  to  at  least  one  half  of  the  original  Con- 
federacy. And  the  half  which  has  been  left  has,  as 
the  reader  will  perceive,  been  entirely  cut  into  two 
separate  sections  by  our  possession  of  the  Mississippi 
and  our  victories  in  East  Tennessee. 


HUNTSVILLE,  ALABAMA. 

This  town,  which  is  now  the  head-quarters  of 
General  Logan,  and  a sketch  of  which  we  give  on 
page  188,  is  the  only  one  in  the  South  that  I havo 
visited,  says  our  correspondent,  that  .in  itself  sug- 
gests inhabitants  of  cultivated  taste  and  refinement. 
The  streets  are  regularly  laid  out,  and  well  shaded 
by  fine  trees.  The  houses,  too,  have  architectural 
design — a something  that  few  homes  of  “y®  Tehiv- 
alrie”  can  boast — and  Jiave  about  them  gardens  well 
laid  out,  and  very  neatly  kept.  The  inhabitants 
are  disposed  to  be  “ Union,”  but  are  fearful  of  the 
consequence  of  an  avowal  in  its  favor,  in  event  of 
the  reoccupation  of  the  town  by  the  rebel  troops. 
Still  there  are  among  the  citizens  very  many 
stanch  Union  men,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  sav  their 
thought.  I have  seen  but  one  female  endeavor  to 
show  her  dislike  for  the  “wretched  Yank.”  This 
one,  after  much  effort,  got  up  such  a visage  that  I 
produced  sketch-book  and  pencil  to  reproduce  tho 
novelty ; but  she  would  not  stay  en  pose,  and  for 
consequence  has  not  the  distinguished  honor  of  an 
appearance  in  Harper.  The  Court-house  Square 
is  each  evening  the  scene  of  a dress-parade  of  the 
Thirteenth  Regulars  — General  Sherman’s  body- 
guard, and  a splendid  regiment — Vicksburg  heroes 
too.  The  command  of  General  John  E.  Smith  is 
in  and  near  the  town,  in  camps  that  are  said  to  be 
the  very  neatest  that  have  ever  been  seen. 


m 

THE  TWENTIETH  REGIMENT. 

We  give  on  page  189  a sketch  repre* nting  the 
Twentieth  Regiment,  United  States  (Col- 
ored) Troops,  receiving  their  colors,  in  front  of 
the  Union  League  Club-House,  Union  Square.  The 
regiment,  composed  of  a thousand  stalwart  men 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Bartram,  left  its 
camp  on  Riker's  Island  at  9 a.m.  on  Saturday, 
Ma  gh  5,  and  were  conveyed  by  the  steamer ./  ha 
Homer  to  the  foot  of  Twenty-sixth  Street,  East 
River,  when  they  disembarked  and  formed  in  regi- 
mental line.  The  very  streets  through  which  they 


passed  were  those  which,  during  the  riots  of  last 
July,  had  witnessed  a far  different  scene.  The 
hunted  then  were  the  feted  now;  the  crouching 
suppliants  for  life  then  were  now  the  upright  and 
triumphant  defenders  of  the  Government  that  mo- 
mentarily found  itself  unable  to  defend  them  against 
their  persecutors.  Over  a hundred  thousand  spec- 
tators were  assembled  on  Union  Square  to  witness 
this  noble  act  of  revenge.  We  quote  the  following 
from  Colonel  Bartram 's  speech  made  on  that  occa- 
sion: 

It  lias  been  the  habit  of  those  among  us  who  sympa- 
thize with  the  traitors  now  in  arms  against  us  to  sneer  at 
what  they  are  pleased  to  term  tlie  cowardice  of  the  negro. 
I hope  that  Port  Hudson,  Fort  Wagner,  and  Ohistte  have 
forever  setlled  this  question.  In  this  regard  I must  lie 
permitted  to  refer  briefly  to  the  conduct  of  the  Eighth 
United  States  colored  troops,  in  the  last-mentioned  action. 
My  reason  for  doing  this  is,  that  for  some  three  or  four 
months  I was  on  duty  with  this  regiment,  ns  its  Lhuteu- 
ant-Colonel,  and  during  this  period  I hud  ample  opportuni- 
ty to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  witlt  its  officers  and 
the  material  composing  its  rank  and  file.  No  regiment 
ever  went  to  the  field  better  officered  than  the  Eigi  th, 
and  no  regiment  ever  contained  a braver  or  more  resolute 
set  of  men.  How  well  they  fought  is  shown  by  their  list 
of  casualties ; and,  although  a subordinate  officer  in  a but- 
tery thought  it  a misfortune  to  bo  supported  by  a colored 
regiment,  yet  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  two  vet  ran 
regiments  had  already  found  the  positiou  too  hot  and  had 
retired,  I think  we  can  afford  to  forgive  the  slander,  «ud 
say  that  the  misfortune,  if  misfortune  there  was,  was  not 
in  having  a colored  regiment  for  a support,  but  in  having 
an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  so  biased,  so 
ungenerous,  so  cowardly,  as  to  slander  the  brave  men  who 
fell  around  his  guns. 


LOGAN  CROSSING  LOOKOUT 
CREEK. 

On  page  189  we  give  a sketch  of  General  Lo- 
gan’s Troops  moving  across  Lookout  Creek  en 
route  for  East  Tennessee — this  movement  having 
connection  with  the  late  operations  of  Grant’s  army. 
The  command  crossing  the  bridge  is  that  of  General 
Matthias.  The  view  given  in  the  sketch  of  Look- 
out Mountain  is  said  to  be  the  very  best.  • 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAT. 

Menu  more  Likelv.— An  “incorrigible  young  thief"  le 
more  likely  to  attain  “age  before  honesty  1" 

A paper  called  Le  Gratis  has  appeared  in  Paris.  It 
costa  forty  francs  a year.  Every  thing's  dear  in  France, 
it  seems.  You  can't  get  even  gratis  for  nothing. 


An  Irish  gentleman  visiting  some  friends,  was  received 
with  so  much  hospitality,  and  drank  no  very  hard,  that  he 
departed  in  a shorter  time  than  was  expected;  and  when 
asked  the  reason,  very  gravely  said,  “that  lie  liked  Hum 
so  very  much,  and  lie  ate  and  drank  so  incessantly,  (hat 
he  was  Bure,  if  he  had  lived  there  a month  longer,  he 
would  die  in  a fortnight.” 


M.  About,  in  a recent  publication,  says  of  an  avaricious 
man,  that  “it  had  been  proved  (hat,  after  having  kina  led 
ills  fire,  ho  stuck  a cork  in  the  end  of  the  bellows  to  save 
the  little  wind  that  was  left  in  them.” 


Mr.  Jones  called  upon  the  gentlenqpn  who  advertise?  to 
restore  oil-paintings,  and  requested  him  to  restore  a valua- 
ble landscape  which  was  stolen  from  him  two  years  ago. 


The  following  contains  thO  alphabet:  “John  P.  Brady 
gave  me  a black  walnut-box  of  quite  a small  size." 


A Reflection  by  a School- boy — The  man  who  plants 
a birch-tree  near  a school-house  little  knows  what  he  is 
conferring  on  posterity. 


A gentleman  who  was  determined  to  outdo  the  horti- 
culturist who  raised  chickens  from  egg-plants  has  suc- 
ceeded ia  producing  a colt  from  a horse-chestnut  and  a 
calf  from  a cow-ard. 


The  death  of  a miser  was  lately  announced  thus : “ On 
Friday  last  died,  Josiali  Braintree,  of  Bennington,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-eight  He  retained  his  money  to  tlie  last." 


A Dutchman  being  advised  to  rub  his  limbs  well  with 
brandy  for  the  rheumatism,  said  he  had  heard  of  the 
remedy,  but  added,  “I  dnsh  better  as  dat — I drinks  de 
prandy,  and  den  I rubs  mine  leg  mit  de  pottle." 


‘•Why  don’t  you  fire  at  those  partridges?’’  exclaimed  a 
gentleman  to  a Cockney  sportsman ; “ don't  you  see  you 
have  the  whole  covey  before  your’  “I  know  1 Imre," 
said  Tomkins;  “but  when  I have  a good  aim  at  one,  two 
or  three  others  will  fly  up  right  betwixt  me  and  the  one  I 
aim  at.’’ 


A poet  has  commenced  a new  epic,  which  begins  well. 
It  opens  with  an  invocation  to  the  Nine  Muses,  burstlug 
forth  with  these  words,  “ Ye  femi-nines  l" 


“Boy!"  called  out  Brown  to  the  waiter  at^ams's.  “ Don’t 
call  me  boy,  Sir : I’m  no  boy,  Sir,"  said  the  hitter.  “ Then 
do  as  you'd  be  done  by,”  put  in  Brown,  “and  don't  call 
this  mutton  lamb  any  more." 


A man  noted  for  his  calmness  and  a scolding  wife  was 
one  night  stopped  in  the  woods  by  a pretended  ghost.  “ I 
can’t  stop,  my  friend,”  said  lie.  “If  you  are  a man,  I 
must  request  you  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  let  me  pass. 
If  you  are  the  devil,  come  along  and  take  supper,  lor  I 
married  your  sister!" 


The  question  has  been  asked,  why  it  is  considered  impo- 
lite for  gentlemen  to  go  in  the  presence  ofTadies  in  their 
shirt  sleeves,  while  it  is  in  every  way  correct  for  the  ladies 
themselves  to  appear  before  gentlemen  without  any  aleeTes 


Where  should  a captain  of  a packet-ship  keep  his  poul- 
try ?—  In  the  hatchway. 


When  do  2 and  2 not  make  4?— When  they  are  22. 
New  Danish  Oath.— “ Dash  my  Schles-wig!" 


Why  is  blindman's-buff  liko  sympathy  ?— Because  it  is 
feeling  for  others. 

Some  men  not  only  forget  their  own  names  when  they 
are  drunk,  but  forget  themselves  when  they  are  sober. 


An  Irishman,  while  fishing  in  a siren*  was  suddenly 
caught  in  a shower  of  rain,  which  obliged  him  to  take 
refuge  under  a bridge  near  by.  On  being  asked  if  he  ex- 
pected to  catch  any  fish  there,  he  replied,  “An*  Hi ure, 
won’t  they  be  afther  cornin'  in  here  for  the  shelter?" 


At  a christening,  while  a minister  was  making  tlie  cer- 
tificate, lie  forgot  the  date,  and  happened  to  « y,  “I-el 
me  see,  this  is  tlie  thirtieth!"  “The  111111101111'’  ■> 
clniincd  tho  indignant  mother;  “indeed,  but  it’s  only  th 
eleventh."  

Mr*.  Partington,  when  Ike  was  about  to  proceed  lo  the 
Bln'k  Sea,  among  other  parting  admonitions,  gave  him 
Btrictjnjunctjons  nvt  to  bathe  in  it,  for  she  did  not  want 

tow.h^oopsll^kftifispw. 


DRAGGING  ARTILLERY  THROUGH  THE  MUD.— [Sketched  by  A.  R.  Wacd.] 


i'S’fiUv.iJKvtf ' i iV^fe-.v  •.  >u. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Morion's  Gold  Pens  arc  now  Bold  nt  the 

same  prie'  i before  the  commencement  of  the  war ; thie 
la  entirely  ' ng  to  the  Manufacturer’s  improvements  in 
machinery,  hi.  present  large  Retail  Business  and  Casli-in- 
Advance  System ; for,  until  he  commenced  advertising, 
his  business  was  done  on  Credit  and  strictly  with  the  Trade. 

The  Morton  Gold  Fens  are  the  only  ones  sold  at  old 
prices,  as  the  makers  of  all  other  gold  pens  charge  the 
Premium  on  the  Goldfc  Government  Tax,  &c. ; but  Mor- 
ton has  in  no  case  changed  his  prices,  Wholesale  or  Retail. 

Of  the  great  numbers  sent  by  mail  to  nil  parts  of  the 
world  during  the  past  few  years,  not  one  in  a thousand 
has  failed  to  reach  its  destination  in  safety ; showing  that 
the  Morton  Gold  Pen  can  be  obtained  by  any  one,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  at  the  same  pricewpostage  only  excepted. 

Reader,  you  can  have  an  enduring,  always  ready,  and 
reliable  Gold  Pen,  exactly  adapted  to  your  hand  and  style 
of  writing,  which  will  do  your  writing  vastly  cheaper  Ilian 
Steel  Pens;  and  at  the  present  almost  universal  High- 
Pressure  Price  of  everything,  you  can  have  a Morton  Gold 
Pen  cheaper,  in  proportion  to  the  labor  spent  upon  it  and 
material  used,  than  any  other  Gold  Pen  in  the  World. 
If  yon  want  one,  see  “ The  Pen  is  Mightier  than  the 
Sword,"  in  next  column. 


BURNETTS 

Standard  Flavoring  Extracts 

For  Cooking  Purposes. 

THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  THESE  EXTRACTS  CON- 
SISTS IN  THEIR 

Perfect  Purity  and  Great  Strength. 

We  select  the  following  testimonials: 

FOFUliAR  HOTELS. 

“ Pre-eminently  superior  to  all  others  for  culinary  use." 

P Aim  ee  House,  Boston. 

“ Superior  to  any  we  have  ever  used." 

Rsvere  House,  Boston. 

“Have  used  your  Extracts  for  several  years,  and  re- 
gard them  the  beet  in  the  world." 

Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York. 
“Our  test  has  proved  them  very  excellent.” 

St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  New  York. 

“ Have  been  found  really  superior  by  thorough  and  ex- 
clusive use  in  our  Establishment  for  years." 

Continental  Hotel,  Pliila.,  Pa. 

“ Possess  all  the  rare  qualities  claimed  for  them." 

Eutaw  House,  Baltimore,  Md. 

“ Far  superior  to  any  in  the  market." 

Willabd’s  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Comment  is  unnecessary.  Our  standard  quality  will 
remain  unimpaired. 

These  Extracts  are  for  sale  in  every  city  and  town  In 
the  United  States  and  Canadas. 

The  beet  are  the  cheapest  l 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  PROPRIETORS, 

JOSEPH  BURNETT  & CO, 

BOSTON. 


LATEST  INVENTION 

GOLD  FHHS. 

JUST  OUT.  . 

After  years  of  patient  research  it  has  been  demonstrated 
now,  for  the  fir.-t  time,  that  & genuine  Gold  Pen,  with  an 
Irodiuin  or  Diamond  Point,  and  possessing  all  the  elastici- 
ty and  durability  of  the  highest  price  pen  made,  can  be 
produced  at  prices  far  below  anything  of  the  kind  hereto- 
fore offered.  Yearn  have  been  spent  in  trying  to  produce 
an  elastic  and  diamond  pointed  pen  at  a low  figure,  and, 
until  now,  all  attempts  have  been  futile.  We  have  nothing 
to  ny  against  parties  advertising  low-priced  pens  and  call- 
ing them  gold.  We  know  that  ours  is  the  only  solid  gold 
and  genuine  diamond  pointed  and  elastic  pen  in  the  mar- 
ket that  can  be  sold  anywhere  near  our  prices. 

Trade  Prices  by  the  Dozen. 

No.  1.  Medium  Pen,  $3  BO. 

No.  2.  M edium  Enqrossino  Pen,  $3  75. 

Ne.  3.  Labor  Engrossing  Pen,  $4  50. 

A Discount  of  10  per  cent,  made  on  all  orders  of  $50 
and  upward. 

Sample  Pens. 

No.  1.  Medium  Pen,  40  cents. 

NO.  2.  Medium  Engrossing,  60  cents. 

No.  3.  Large  Engrossing,  65  cents. 

Warranted. 

We  warrant  every  pen  for  one  year,  and  to  be  solid 
gold,  geifliine  Irodium  or  Diamond  pointed,  and  to  pos- 
sess all  the  elasticity  of  the  most  expensive  gold  pen  made. 

We  send  these  pens  to  any  address  in  the  United  States, 
postage  puid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Money  properly  regis- 
tered and  sealed  comes  at  our  risk. 

GEORGE  A.  ELY  & CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers,  No.  181 
Broadway,  New  York. 


New  Cavalry  Badge,  in 
Solid  Silver,  $1  50. 

New  Artillery  and  Batte- 
ry Pin,  in  fine  Gold  Plate, 
$150. 

New  Battle  Pin,  with  the 
likeness  of  either  Genera!, 
in  fine  Gold  Plate,  $1. 

New  Naval  Pin,  fine  Gold 
Plate,  $1  50. 

New  Pontonier'g  Pin,  do., 
$159.  • 

New  Engineer’s  Pin.,  do., 
$150. 

Also  a Solid  Silver  Shield,  or  either  Army  Corps,  Div., 
or  Co.  Pins,  with  your  Name,  Reg.,  and  Co.  handsomely 
engraved  thereon,  for  $1. 

Liberal  commission  and  premiums  allowed  to  agents. 

1!.  T.  HAYWARD, 

Manufacturing  Jeweler,  20S  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Union  Playing  Cards. 

Colonel  for  King,  Goddess  of  Liberty  for  Queen,  and  Major 
for  Jock.  52  enameled  cards  to  the  pack.  Eagles,  Shields, 
Star*,  and  Flags  nre  the  suits,  and  yon  can  play  all  the  usual 
games.  Two  packs,  in  cases,  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  $1. 
The  usual  discount  to  the  trade.  Send  for  a Circular.  Ad- 
dress AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY, 

14  Chamber*  St.,  N.  Y£pr  16p  William  Street,  N.  Y. 


“ rpHE  PEN  IS  MIGHTIER  THAN  THE 

J.  SWORD." 

THE  GOLD  PEN— THE  BEST  OF  ALL  PUNS, 
MORTON’S  GOLD  PENS, 

THE  BEST  PENS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

On  receipt  of  any  of  the  following  sums  in  Cash,  the 
Subscriber  will  send  by  return  mail,  or  otherwise,  as  di- 
rected, a Gold  Pen  or  Pens — selecting  the  same  according 
to  description,  viz. : 

GOLD  PENS  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  25  cents,  the  Magic  Pen ; for  38  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen ; for  60  cents,  the  Alwnys-Keady  Pen ; for  75  cents, 
the  Elegant  Pen ; and  for  $1,  the  Excelsior  Pen.— These 
Pens  are  not  numbered,  hut  correspond  in  sizes  to  number* 
2,  3,  4, 5,  and  6 respectively. 

THE  SAME  PENS  IN  SILVER-PLATED  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  50  cents,  the  Magic  Pen ; for  75  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen  ; for  $1,  the  Always- Ready  Pen ; for  $1  25,  the  Ele- 
gant Pen  • and  for  $1  fX),  the  Excelsior  Pen. 

These  are  Well-Finished,  Good-Writing  Gold  Pens,  with 
Iridosmin  Points,  the  average  wear  of  every  one  of  which 
will  fur  ontlast  a gross  of  the  he*t  Steel  Pens ; although 
they  arc  unwarranted , and,  therefore,  not  exchangeable. 
MORTON’S  WARRANTED  PENS. 

The  name  “A.  Morton,"  “Number,"  and  “Quality," 
are  stamped  on  the  following  Pens,  and  the  points  are  war- 
ranted for  six  months,  except  against  accident. 

The  Numbers  indicate  size  oniy:  No.  1 being  the  small- 
est, No.  0 the  largest,  adapted  for  the  pocket;  No.  4 the 
smallest,  and  No.  10  the  largest  Mammoth  Gold  Pen,  for 
the  desk. 

long  and  Medium  Nibs  of  all  sizes  and  qualities.  Short 
Nibs  of  Numbers  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  and  made  only  of  first 
quality.  • 

The  Long  and  Short  Nibs  nre  fine  pointed ; the  Medium 
Nibs  are  Broad,  Coarse  Business  points.  The  engravings 
are  fac-similes  of  the  sizes  and  style*. 

GOLD  TENS,  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  $0  75  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  3 Pen,  3d 
quality.  • 

For  $1  (l0  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  3 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  25,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  50,  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  75,  a Na  5 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $2  26,  a No  6 Pen;  $2  75  a No.  7 Pen;  $3  25  a No.  8 
Pen ; $4  a Na  9 Pen ; $5  No.  10  Pen — ail  1st  quality. 
THE  SAME  GOLD  PENS,  IN  SH.VKR  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  $1  50  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  76,  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  3 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a.  No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  00,  a Na  3 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a Na  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  50  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  C Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $3  00,  a No.  5 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a Na  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $3  50,  a Na  6 Pen,  1st  quality. 

GOLD  PENS,  ALL  FIRST  QUALITY,  IN  SILVER- 
MOUNTED  DESK  HOLDERS. 

For  $2  00  a Na  4 Pen ; for  $3  25  a No.  6 Pen;  for  $2  75 
a No.  6 Pen ; for  $3  50  a No.  7 Pen. 

For  $4  (13  a No.  8 Pen;  for  $5  a No.  9 Pen;  and  for  $6  a 
No.  10  Pen. 

The  “ 1st  Quality"  are  pointed  with  the  veiy  best  Tri- 
dosmin  Points,  carefully  selected,  and  none  of  this  quality 
are  suid  with  the  slightest  imperfection  which  skill  and 
the  closest  scrutiny  can  detect. 

The  “2d  Quality"  m e superior  to  any  Pens  made  by  him 
previous  to  the  year  I860. 

“ The  3d  Quality’’  he  Intends  shall  equal  in  respect  to 
Durability,  Elasticity  and  Good  Writing  Qualities  (the 
only  true  considerations)  any  Gold  Pens  made ’elsewhere. 

In  regard  to  the  Cheap  Gold  Pens,  ho  begs  leave  to  say 
that,  previous  to  operating  hi*  New  aud  Patented  Ma- 
chines, he  could  Dot  have  made  os  Good  Writing  nnd  Du- 
rable Pena,  for  the  price,  had  the  Gold  been  furnished  gra- 
tuitously. 

Parties  ordering  must  in  all  instances  specify  the 
“Same"  or  the  “ Sumber " and  Quality"  of  the  Pens 
wanted,  and  be  particular  to  describe  the  kind  they  pre- 
fer—whether  stiff  or  limber,  coarse  or  fine. 

All  remittances  sent  by  mall  in  registered  letters  arc  at 
my  risk : and  to  all  who  send  twenty  cents  (the  chargo  for 
registering),  in  addition  to  the  price  of  goods  ordered,  I 
will  guaranty  their  safe  delivery. 

Parties  sending  Gold  or  Silver  will  be  allowed  the  ftill 
premium  on  the  day  received. 

TO  CLUBS— A discount  of  10  per  cent  will  be  allowed 
Oi  sums  of  $12,  of  15  per  cent,  on  $24,  and  of  20  per  cent, 
on  $40,  if  seut  to  one  address  at  one  time. 

Address,  A.  MORTON, 

No.  25  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


Just  what  every  Family  wants. 
Savage  & Co.'s  No  Chimney  Burner 
for  Hand  Lamps  and  Lnntei  ns,  burns 
Kerosene  Oil  with  B brilliaut  light 
without  chimney,  smoke,  or  odor. 
Saves  25  per  cent.  Office  202  Fult  on 
St.,  N.  Y.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for 
circular.  Sample  sent  free  for  50  cts. 
American  Institute  awarded  1st  Pre- 
mium and  Medal,  1SC3. 


Ballard  Patent 
Loading  Rifles  and 
Carbines. 

Carrying  the  copper  water-proof  cartridge, 
and  also  using  ordinary  loose  ammunition. 
This  arm  is  now  admitted  by  all  competitors  to  be  superior 
to  any  other  ever  offered  to  the  public.  The  great  ad- 
vantage of  loading  with  either  fixed  or  loose  ammunition 
alone  makes  it  superior  to  ail  others. 

We  also  offer  to  the  public  our  new  Plant  A Reynolds 
Cartridge  and  loose  ammunition  loading  revolver.  This 
arm  has  no  equal  as  a belt  or  pocket  weapon. 

For  further  particulars  send  for  descriptive  circular. 

P.  S.  Do  not  forget  that  both  Rifles  and  Pistols  may  be 
used  with  either  copper  Cartridge  or  loose  ammunition. 

MERWIN  & BRAY,  Solo  Agents, 
202  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


CARPET  WARP. 

WOOL  TWINE. 

Twines  and  Paper.  H.  A.  HARVEY,  84  Malden  Lane, 
New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  HOME. 

Mrs.  P.  Danse  will  start  at  the  beginning  of  July  with 
a limited  number  of  pupils  to  establish  a school  for  Amer- 
ican young  ladies  in  Carhruhe,  German'.'. 

For  particulars,  see  references;  Pittsburgh,  Pa,  Rev. 
E,  M.  Van  Dcuscn,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Rev.  T. 
C.  Ptr=liiiig,  President  of  the  Female  College,  Mrs.  W. 
Price,  A.  Danse,  professor  nt  the  Western  University  of 
Pa  ( where  circulars  can  be  had).  New  York:  By  per- 
mission, the  Hon.  C.  Godfrey  Gunther.  Mayor  of  New 
York,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Gnntlier,  John  Gunther,  Esq.,  Mrs.  J. 
Gunther,  No.  147  East  14th  Street,  William  Hahn,  Esq., 
48  Exchange  Place.  Troy,  N.  Y. : Mrs.  Addison.  Wash- 
ington : Mrs.  Madood,  Mr.  Carlisle,  Counsellor  at  Law. 


To  Compositors.  — Wanted,  three  strictly  first- 
class  Compositors,  used  to  Book-work.  Apply  to  Mr. 
Marsh,  Foreman  of  Harper  & Beothebs’  Composing 
Room,  X.  Y. 


Brandreth’s  Pills. 

THEIR  MEDICAL  QUALITIES.  — In  small  and  re- 
peated doses,  the  effect  of  Brandieth's  Vegetable  Univer- 
sal Pills  is  to  increase  the  activity  of  the  secreting  and  ex- 
creting organs.  The  alvine  discharges  become  more  li- 
quid, and  contain  a larger  proportion  of  bile.  The  opera- 
tion of  this  extraordinary  medicine  does  not  stop  here ; 
the  membranes  of  the  lungs,  of  the  eyes,  and  all  the  mem- 
branes become  moister;  the  urine  is  increased  in  quan- 
tity, except  in  cases  of  Diabetes,  when  the  secretion  is  re- 
duced ; the  skin  becomes  damper  and  at  the  same  time 
warmer  where  too  cool,  and  cooler  if  too  warm.  Bo  that 
Brandrcth's  Pill*  seem  to  vitalize  and  promote  the  excre- 
tions generally.  Even  accumulations  of  fluids  in  the 
shut  sacs— as  the  plenra,  the  peritoneum,  arachnoid,  and 
Bynovial  membranes — diminish  in  quantity,  and  in  Borne 
cases  rypidly  disappear,  from  the  use  of  these  Pills.  They 
remove,  at  the  same  time,  all  glandular  swellings,  enlarge- 
ments and  indurations.  Phlegmonous  and  other  tumors 
arc  apparently  melted  away  by  their  use,  as  well  as  small 
or  large  pimples  from  the  face,  eyebrows,  Ac.,  Ac.  In 
large  doses,  say  of  from  five  to  ten  Pills,  they  act  as  a 
powerful  purgative,  clearing  the  bowels  first  of  their  con- 
tents, and  then  acting  upon  the  internal  organs,  cleansing 
them  of  slime,  mucus,  or  any  concretions  not  required  for 
their  healthy  action.  Thus  the  action  of  Brandreth’s 
Pills  is  what  is  required  to  bring  about  that  state  in  aU 
the  organs,  which  results  in  their  full  restoration  to  health. 
The  blood-vessels,  as  well  os  the  blood,  are  thus  restored 
to  perfect  purity  and  vigor. 

“Onr  Paper'"  for  March,  contains  th§  celebrated 
recipe  for  Western  Cider,  without  apples,  and  the  cure 
for  the  love  of  strong  drink,  together  with  other  useful  nnd 
valuable  information.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  a rad 
stamp,  by  RICHARD  PARKER  A CO., 

Cor.  Ann  and  Nassau  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


out,  is  decidedly  the  most  convenient  article  for  soldiers  in 
the  market.  It  is  of  fine  apearance,  self-cleaning,  will 
burn  out  all  the  tobacco,  oan  be  carried  in  the  vest 
rocKirr,  is  not  easily  stopped  up,  as  it  can  be  taken  into 
FOUR  PARTS  immediately.  The  fire  can  not  be  seen, 
neither  can  it  drop  out.  By  a very  ingenious  arrangement 
the  smoke  is  cooled  aijd  cleaned  before  entering  the  mouth, 
making  it  the  cleanest,  most  economical,  nnd  delightful 
smoking  pipe  in  the  world.  One  dozen  sent  fbef.  on  ee- 
CK.rr  of  $2  75.  We  also  manufacture  the  famous 
Magic  T-'biiro'-liiixes,  Thermometer*.  Union  Clirystol  Ce- 
ment, Prize  Packages.  Match  safes,  Ac.,  and  we  will  send 
12  different  articles  of  our  choicest  styles,  nicely  packed, 
free,  on  receipt  of  $4  00.  Circulars  sent  free  per  mail. 
Address  in  full  RICHARDS  A CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St., 
Box  3131,  New  York. 

P.  8.  Money  sent  in  registered  letters  is  at  our  risk. 


u.  s.  6. 

The  Immensely  popular  song  for  the  times,  sung  by  Bry- 
ant's Minstrels,  Words  and  Music  composed  by  Dan  Em- 
mett, author  of  “Dixie's  Land.” 

U .stands  for  Unde,  U.  8.  for  Uncle  Sam, 

But  U.  8.  G.  it  jlst  suits  me,  or  any  other  man. 

He  dug  a trench  at  Vicksburg,  and  ns  sure  as  you're  alive, 
He'll  dig  one  more  round  White  House  door,  in  1866. 
Also  just  published,  Beautiful  Dreamer.  The 
last  Song  ever  written  by  the  lute  Stephen  C.  Foster,  com- 
posed but  a Bhort  time  before  his  death.  The  publishers 
confidently  recommend  it.  Price  30  cents.  Copies  sent 
by  mail,  postage  paid. 

WM.  A.  POND  A CO.,  No.  547  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


External  Cancebs  of  all  kinds  treated  successfully 
without  cutting  or  causing  pain.  No  charge  made  until 
the  treatment  has  been  tried  and  found  satisfactory.  In- 
quirers referred  to  patients  in  this  city.  DR.  MARK, 
170  Bleecker  St.,  N.  V.  Office  hours  10  to  12  A.M. 


RHEUMATISM. 

Use  the  Electeo-Metallic  Insoles,  Belts,  and  Aum- 
lkts.  They  are  an  infallible  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Cold  Feet,  Ac.  Mettam  A Co.,  Na  429  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Insoles,  $1  per  pair;  Belts,  $3;  Armlets,  $1  50  each. 
Sent  by  mail  for  30  cents  additional 


Enameled  Chamber 

PUEHITURS. 

The  best  assortment  of  Enameled  Furniture  in  all  col- 
or* and  styles,  walnut  nnd  chestnut,  plain  and  ornamental, 
in  suits,  wholesale  and  retail.  Also  Mattresses  and  Pail- 
lasses. WARREN  WARD,  277  Canal  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  “Star”  No  Chimney  Burner' 

For  Keroscce  Oil  Lamps  and 
Lanterns,  gives  a brilliant  light 
free  from  smoke  or  smell,  and 
needs  no  chimney.  We  are  now 
prepared  to  supply  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  this  superior 
Burner,  which  everywhere  gives 
satisfaction.  Sample  sent,  post- 
paid for  36  cts.  Agents  wanted. 
P.  ESSIG  A CO.,  Manufac- 
turers, 2 Platt  Street,  New  York. 

False  Whiskers  and  Moustaches,  $2  50  a pair; 
Whiskers,  $2  a pair ; Moustaches,  50  cents  and  $1  a pair 
Sent  free  by  mail.  Address  C.  W.  Philo,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y’ 


Soldiers  and  Everybody ! A great  Book  for 
you ! Over  2000  things  worth  knowing!  Mailed  free  for 
25  cents.  Address  “ Union  Book  Association,"  Box  302, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Agents,  order  our  UNEQUALED  STRATIONERY 
PACKAGES. 


Madame  Benedict’s  millinery  and  dress- 
making Establishment  is  now  REPLETE  with  every 
IMPORTED  NOVELTY  ci  the  season. 

12  Waverly  Place,  N.  Y. 


The  Newest  Thing  Out. 

WANTED  CANVASSERS,  NEWS  AGENTS.  SUT- 
LERS, and  DEALERS  generally,  everywhere,  to  sell  STE- 
PHENS’ COLORED  ALBUM  CARDS,  splendidly  litho- 
graphed in  Oil  Colors  from  original  designs;  three  parts, 
twelve  cards  each.  PART  ONE:  OUR  RELATIONS  nt 
HOME  and  ABROAD.  PART  TWO:  THE  ADVENT- 
URES of  a CONSORI PT  (both  capitally  Comic).  PART 
THREE:  THE  SLAVE  in  1863  thrilling  Series  of 
the  Great  Evil).  Price,  Fifty  Cents  each,  post-paid. 
Dealers  sending  One  DoHar  supplied  with  the  three  parts, 
as  samples , post-paid.  Trade  term*  liberal. 

WM.  A.  STEPHENS,  Publisher, 

No.  400  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


B@ANT1Z.LAS. 
BRODIE’S 
SPRING  OPENING 

Took  place  on 

Tuesday,  8th  March. 
BRODIE, 

The  Leader  of  Fashions, 

Will  make  an  early  Spring  Opening  of 

Ladies’  Garments. 

For  novelty  of  style,  for  richness  of  material,  and  for 
endless  variety  of  colors,  coupled  with  moderate  price*, 
the  ladies  of  America  sever  had  such  inducement*  to  eoU 
on  the 


“ Leader  of  Fashions.” 

No.  300  Canal  Street, 

Near  Broadway. 
THE  RIDGEWOOD  PATENT 

5MORSNG  CASE. 


Major-General  Burnside 

Writes,  Jan.  39th,  1S64,  after  thanks  tor  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  onr  “ useful  and  beautiful  present”  of  a 
“Ridgewood  Pipe  nnd  Tobacco  Case."  tit  is  the  most 
complete  thing  for  a Smoking  Apparattis  that  I have  ever 
seen,  and  so  entirely  within  the  reach  of  the  Soldier  in 
price,  that  it  will  certainly  work  itself  into  general  use-" 
Compact  nnd  portable  ns  a Cigar  Case,  it  ia  offered  in  va- 
rious styles  at  $1  50,  $2  00,  $2  25,  $2  50.,$3  0(1.  $3  75  and 
$5  00,  the  two  latter  richly  plated  and  ragraved.  Single 
Cases  sent  by  mail,  free  to  the  A rmy,  and  everywhere,  on 
receipt  of  price  and  25  cents.  A liberal  Discount  to  Deal- 
ers and  Sutlers.  Also  the 

Ridgewood  Smoking  Tobacco, 

of  superior  quality  nnd  fiaeor,  put  up  in  Packages  to  fill 
the  Case,  and  in  various  ’sizes  for  the  General  Trade.  All 
Orders  promptly  filled. 

OFFICE  RIDGEWOOD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

429  Broadway,  cor.  Howard  Street,  New  York. 


ONE  CENT. 

A3  the  warm  weather  approaches  prepare  to  reduce 
your  honsehold  expense*  by  getting 

FISH’S  KEROSENE  LAMP  COOK- 
ING APPARATUS, 

with  which  yon  may  prepare  a meal  for  FIVE  PERSONS 
at  a coat  of 

One  Cent. 

Price,  from  $2  to  $6.  Also,  the 

“Union  Attachment," 

to  be  used  on  a common  lamp  to  heat  water,  cook  food,  or 
support  a shade.  Price  50  cents.  No  family  can  afford  to 
be  without  one  of  these  articles.  For  sale  at  the  Lamp 
and  Stove  Stores.  Trade  supplied  by  WM.  D.  RUSSELL, 
Agent,  200  Pearl  St.,  New  York.  Send  for  Circulars. 

Complete  Musical  Library  for  $10. 

Comprising  nearly 

One  Thousand  Pieces  of  Piano  Music. 

“ Hi  IMF,  CIRCLE,"  a collection  of  Piano  Music,  March- 
es, Waltzes,  Polkas,  Quadrilles,  &c.,  2 vols.  “SHOWER 
OF  PEARLS,"  Choice  Vocal  Duets  witli  1’iano  Accompa- 
niment. “SILVER  CHORD,"  a collection  of  Songs,  Bal- 
lad*, Duets,  Quartettes,  &c.  Piano  Accomp.  “ OPKII AT- 
IC  PEARLS,"  compri-ing  the  Vocal  Beauties  of  the  Best 
Operas.  Piano  accomp.  The  above,  in  plain  binding, 
sent,  post-paid,  for  $10,  or  each  at  the  following  prices: 
Plain,  $2  ; Cloth,  $2  25 ; Full  gilt,  $3.  OLIVER  DITSON 
k CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


$100  11  Month  made  by  discharged  Soldiers,  and  oth- 
ers, with  Stencil  Tools.  Don’t  fail  to  send  fora  free  Cat- 
alogue, containing  full  pnrticniars.  Address 

MILLIKEN  & SPENCER,  Vermont  Record  Office,. 

Brandon,  Vermont. 


DEMORKST’S  NEW  YORK  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS. 

The  live  paper  of  America,  ’containing  the  most 
graphic  illustrations  of  IMPORTANT  EVENTS,  MILI- 
TARY MOVEMENTS,  STARTLING  NOVELTIES,  IIU- 
MOROUS,  DOMESTIC  and  LOCAL  INCIDENTS,  the 
LATEST  FASHIONS.  VALUABLE  and  SPICY  LITER- 
ARY MATTER,  and  the  LATEST  NEWS,  pre  entlng  the 
most  interesting  nnd  valuable  combination  of  LIVE  8UB- 
J ECTS,  nnd  a National  nnd  Family  Newspaper  In  its  most 
comprehensive  sense.  Price  8 cents. 

Do  not  fail  to  see  the  splendid  weekly.  Sold  every- 
where. Specimen  copies  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  price. 
90  Beekman  Street. 


“The  Human  Face  Divine.” 

A new  system  of  Physiognomy.  Eyes,  Ears,  Nose,  Lips, 
Moutb,  Head,  Hair,  Hands,  Feet,  Skin,  Complexion,  with 
all  “ Signs  of  Character,  and  How  to  Read  Them,"  in 
Tire  Phrenological  Journal  and  Lira  Illustrated  for 
1SG4.  Nowvol.  $150  a year.  Address  Fowler  & Wells, 
New  York. 


Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  3Sx51.  Price  $f.500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,N.Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES?— My  Unguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1 — 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  nny  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. It.  G.  GRAHAM,  Na  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 
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J.  H.  Winslow  & Co=, 

100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  &c.,  Ac. 

Worth  $500,000. 

To  be  sold  for  One  Dollar  each 
without  regard  to  value,  and 
not  to  be  paid  for  till  you 
know  what  you  are  to  get. 

SPLENDID  LIST'! 

Of  Artioles  to  bs  sold  for  One 
Dollar  each. 


100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches $100  00  each. 

100  Gold  Watches 60  00  each. 

200  Ladies’  Gold  Watches £5  00  each. 

500  Ladies'  and  Gent’s  Sliver  Watches  . . 15  00  each. 

3000  Vest  and  Neck  Chains 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

8000  Gold  Band  Bracelets 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

8000  “ “ “ 3 00  to  5 00  each. 

8000  Cameo  Brooches 4 00  to  C 00  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Brooches  .......  4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Brooches..  4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000 Loral,  Opal,  and  Em.  Brooches  . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Cameo  Ear  Drops  . .' *4  00  to  6 00  eadr. 

8000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  C 00  each. 

3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Ear  Drops.  4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Coral,  Em.,  and  Opal  Ear  Drops  4 00  to  8 00  each. 

6100  Gent's  Breast  Pins 2 60  to  8 00  each. 

8000  Watch  Keys 2 00  to  6 00  cadi. 

6000  Fob  and  llibbon  Slides 3 00  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Sets  of  Bosom  Studs 2 60  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Sleeve  Buttons IT  50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Plain  Rings 2 50  to  5 00  each. 

6000  Stone  Set  Rings 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Lockets 2 50  to  10  00  each. 

6000  Sets  Ladies’  Jewelry 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

10000  Gold  Pens,  Silver  M'ted  Holders  4 00  to  5 00  each. 
10000  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension 

Cases  aud  Pencils 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

Ail  of  the  ^jove  list  of  Goods  will  be  sold  for  one  dollar 
each.  Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what 
each  one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed  up, 
and  mixed;  and  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  re- 
■ git rd  to  choice,  aud  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  ail  a fair 
chance.  On  receipt  of  the  Certificate,  you  will  see  whnt 
you  can  have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  one 
dollar  aud  take  the  artide  or  not. 

In  all  transactions  by  mail,  we  shall 
charge  for  forwarding  the  Certificates, 
paying  postage,  and  doing  the  busi- 
ness, 25  cents  each,  which  must  be  in- 
closed when  the  Certificate  is  sent  for. 
Five  Certificates  will  be  sent  for  $1 ; 
eleven  for  $2 ; thirty  for  $5 ; sixty-five 
for  $10 ; and  a hundred  for  $15. 

Agents — Those  acting  as  Agents  will  be  allowed  ten 
cents  on  every  Certificate  ordered  by  them,  provided  their 
remittance  amounts  to  one  dollar.  Agents  will  collect  26 
cents  for  every  Certificate,  and  remit  15  cefcts  to  us,  either 
iu  cash  or  postage  stomps.  Great  caution  should  be  used 
by  our  correspondents  in  regard  to  giving  their  correct  ad- 
dress, Town,  County,  and  State.  Address 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  i-hould  be  tent  by  HAUXDKN'S  EXPRESS, 
No.  74  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 
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All  interested  in  Shorthand  should  send  for  the  PHO 
Nt;GI; APII1C  VISITOR,  No.  1 contains  a complete  Cnt- 
logite  of  Phonographic  hooks.  No.  *2  explains  the  Phono- 
graphic Alphabet.  No.  3 co  i tains  the  Outline,  explaining 
ail  the  more  general  principles  of  the  Art  Single  No.  7 
cents.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  17  cents. 

Address  A.  J.  GRAHAM,  No.  491  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Military  and  Naval 

Collection  and  Banking  Officf Somes,  Brown  & 

Co.,  No.  2 Park  Place,  New  York,  adjust  and  collect  every 
variety  of  just  claims  against  the  Government  or  States. 
Hand-Books  containing  laws,  dm.,  sent  by  mail,  free. 

FOLLA3  & SON. 

Meerschaum  Manufacturers,  P67 
Broome  St  , near  Bowhbv,  N.  Y., 
sell  wholesale  and  retail.  Will  send, 
free  of  charge,  s genuine  Pipe  for  6 
Dollars.  Pipes  cut  to  order  and  re. 

Diaitizeo  by 


NEW 

ARMY  WATCHES. 

THE  GREAT  NEW  ARMY 
WATCH,  expressly  for  SOLDIERS, 
j*.  - in  heavy  silver  hunting  cases,  fine  r 

1 O ENGLISH  Movement,  ruby  jeweled,  Jfk  I H 
x silver  cap,  handsome  white  dial  and  ^ 

steel  cut  hands.  Engine  turned,  en- 
graved, or  plain  cases,  warranted  a 
perfect  time-keeper  for  one  year,  $15. 

THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  ARMY 
WATCH.  In  beautiful  Oreide  Hunt- 
ing Cases,  fine  English  jeweled  move- 
dJjIK  ments.  Warranted  a perfect  time-  (Jt»  1 K 
Up  A cl  keeper  for  one  year.  These  watches  iplrf 
are  a perfect  imitation  of  gold,  and 
will  keep  their  color,  as  they  are  the 
genuine  Oreide. 

„ _ FINE  DOUBLE  BOTTOM  silver 

iKV.n  English  Hunting  Watch,  full  Jew-  Ji 

eled,  warranted  In  every  way,  $26.  'W*'*-' 

OFFICER’S  WATCH.  GENUINE 
AMERICAN  LEVER  WATCH  in  4 (t>OK 
iJpOi/  ox.  sterling  silver  cases,  fci.l  jeweled, 
gold  joint«,and  double  bottom  cases, $35 
(If*  1 1 Silver  Hunting  Watch,  fine  move-  (tj»  1 1 
«Jp  1 1 menl,  $11.  «Jp  A A 

Ladies  very  small  hunting  Gold 
P?  Composite  Watch,  beautifully  engrnv-  tjji  1 71 
J-  " ed,  magic  spring,  sunk  seconds.  Can  P VA 
scarcely  be  detected  from  gold,  $1G. 

Gor.rf  Hunting  English  Lever 
Watch,  ruby  jeweled,  Screw  Balance  SgrjN 
^ M.  J.  Tobias,  warranted,  $38. 

Constantly  on  hand  Watchea  of  every  description. 

We  will  send  any  of  the  above  Watches,  on  receipt  of 
price,  free  of  expense,  to  any  address.  Registered  letters 
come  at  onr  risk  if  properly  sealed.  All  Watches  regis- 
tered 20  cts.  extra.  Great  inducements  to  Agents. 
Send  for  our  Circular. 

GEORGE  A.  ELY  & CO.,  Importers,  181  Broadway, 
late  208  Broadway,  New  York. 

BAKER’S  RHEUMATIC  BALM, 

BAKER’S  FEVER  COOLER, 

BAKER’S  COUGH  MIXTURE, 

. BAKER’S  CROUP  ALLEVIATOR, 
are  four  remedies  which  no  fumily  should  ever  be  without, 
l’rice  $1  per  bottlo  each. 

Also, 

BAKER’S  KIDNEY  AND  GRAVEL  REMEDIES,  which 
are  invaluable.  Price  $5. 

Principal  Depot:  No.  154  Tenth  Street,  near  Fourth 
Avenue.  Sold  by  the  principal  Druggists. 

Remedies  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price. 

We  arc  now  offering1  oar  Celebrated  Gold 
Pens  and  Extension  Silver  Plated  Holders 
at  the  following  low  prices  for  Cash: 

No.  1 M agio  Gold  Pens  and  Holders,  per  dozen,  $5  50. 
No.  2 “ “ “ . “ 7 00. 

No.  1 Albertinfe  fine  Gold  Pens  and  Holders,  per  doz.  8 00. 
No.  2 “ “ “ “ 9<0. 

No.  1 Always  Ready  “ “ 11 60. 

No.  2 “ “ “ “ 13  00. 

The*  Pens  and  Holders  are  all  warranted,  and  will  re- 
tail from  $2  to  $5  each. 

A deduction  of  10  per  cent,  will  be  made  on  all  sums  of 
$50  and  upwards.  Our  Pens  and  Holders  have  nice  fancy 
Cases,  containing  one  dozen  each,  and  are  not  soldin  less 
quantities  SenWiy  mail  or  express  pi  e-paid. 

Address  SALISBURY  BROS.  & CO., 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Veteran  Soldiers. 

I veteran!  pared  to  furnish  all 

*■  ’(dE'” " ' ® kinds  of  Veteran 

pins  for  all  ttie  Reg- 
— . -jX.  iinenta  and  Corps 

/ Ok  A fr  //"N  5P  now  in  the  field,  at 
g /\  ~ $1 50  each.  Also  all 

j \ l*>e  var‘oua  Army 

of  I Bat  I V/  \ \s  I F different  Armies,  by 

> I 'I  I i\  | « the  single  one,  luO, 

^ J "f"  Sent  to  any  part 

=§  VP>  / TTkA'  / » of  th0  country  by 

® \/  / / Q g mail.  Send  fora cir- 

\y.  O • ° cular.  Address 

Drowne  6i  Moore, 
Manufacturing  Jew- 
elers, 20S  Broadway,  New  York. 

Two  Dollars  made  from  twenty  cts.  Call  and  ex- 
amine, or  ten  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  20c.  Retails 
for  $2,  by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 

Cavalry  Badges. 

Annexed  is  a fac-slmile 
design  of  our  newest  style 
Cavalry  Badge.  Sent  free 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
price,  with  Name,  Co.,  and 
Regiment  handsomely  en- 
graved thereon. 

8olid  Silver $3  00 

Solid  Silver,  letters 
in  gold  relief. ....  3 50 

Solid  gold 8 00 

Solid  gold  enameled.  9 00 
Als0  new  style  Artillery 
Budge,  and  every  style  Co. 
Pin  and  Corpi  Badge  worn 
liy  the  Army.  Send  for  our 
illustrated  Catalogue.  Ad- 
dress C.  L.  BALCH  & CO., 
203  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


TF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

X a little  of  everything  relating  to  the  human  system, 
diet,  air,  marriage,  etc.,  etc.,  read  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of 

MEDICAL  COMMON  SENSE. 

Among  the  many  subjects  treated  in  tills  work  are  the 
following:  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh, 
Scrofula,  Rheumatism,  Dyspepsia,  Piles,  I-iver,  and  Phi- 
losophy of  Digestion,  Constipation,  Aflf  ctionsofthe  Urin- 
ary Organs,  Barrenness,  Rupture,  Salt  I.heum,  Cancer, 
Paralysis,  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  Neuralgia,  llow  to  Re- 
cover the  Sight  and  throw  aside  Spectacles,  Marriage,  the 
!i  Curious  Marriage  Customs  of  the  World,  Philosophy  of 
l1  Elopements  a t hapter  for  the  Married,  and  a thousand 

(things  of  value  to  married  and  single  never  written  before, 
making,  altogether,  a curious  book  for  curious  people,  and 
\ a good  book  for  everyone.  400  pages;  100  illustrations. 
| Contents  tables  sent  free  by  mail  to  all  applicants,  or  the 

«book  forwarded  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  $1  50. 
Addresj  E.  B.  FOOTE,  M.D.,  No.  1130  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

5 CHURCH  VIEWS.  - Card  Photographs 

? of  150  Principal  Churches  ot  New  York  and  Brooklyn; 

also  75  Splendid  Views  of  Central  Park  Price  25c.  each, 
, 6 for  $1,  or  $2  per  doz.  Views.  Sent  by  mail  to  any  ad- 
t dress  on  receipt  ot  price.  Send  stamps  for  catalogues. 
W.  C.  WEMYSS.  575  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


New  Cataloguo  of  Jewelry 

Sent.free.  Address 

TH03.  CAFFEKTY  & CO., 

Providence,  R.  L 


Caution 

The  American  Watch 
Company. 

It  having  come  to  our  knowledge  that  imitations  of  the 
Amorican  Watch  have  been  put  upon  the  market  in  great 
numbers,  calculated,  by  their  utter  worthlessness,  to  in- 
jure the  reputation  of  our  genuine  products— to  protect 
our  own  interests  and  the  public  from  imposition,  we  again 
publish  the  trade  marks  by  which  our  Watohcs  may  in- 
variably be  known. 

We  manufacture  four  styles  of  Watches : • 

The  first  has  the  name 

“AMERICAN  WATCH  CO.,  Waltham,  Mass.,"  en- 
graved on  the  inside  plate. 

The  second  lias  the  name 

“APPLETON,  TRACY  & CO.,  Waltham,  Moss.,’’  en- 
graved on  the  inside  plate. 

The  third  has  the  name 

“P.  S.  BARTLETT,  Waltham,  Mass.,"  engraved  on 
the  inside  plate. 

All  the  above  styles  have  the  name  “ American  Watch 
Co."  painted  on  the  dial,  and  are  warranted  in  every  re- 
spect. 

The  fourth  has  the  name 

“WM.  ELLERY,  Boston,  Mass."  engraved  on  the  in- 
side plate,  and  is  not  named  on  the  dial. 

AU  the  above  described  Watches  are  made  of  various 
sizes,  and  are  sold  in  gold  or  silver  cases,  as  may  be  re- 
quired. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  accurately  describe  the  nu- 
merous imitations  to  which  we  have  alluded.  They  are 
usually  inscribed  with  names  so  nearly  approaching  our 
own  as  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  unaccustomed  buy- 
er. Some  are  represented  us  made  by  the  “ Union  Watch 
Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.’’— no  sucli  company  existing.  Some 
are  named  the  "Soldier's  Watch,"  to  be  sold  us  our  Fourth 
or  Wm.  Ellery  grade,  usually  known  as  the  “Soldier's 
Watch  others  are  named  the  “ Appleton  Watcii  Co. 
others  the  “P.  S.  BabtLEY,"  Instead  of  our  P.  S.  Bart- 
lett, besides  many  varieties  named  in  such  a manner  as 
to  convey  the  idea  that  they  are  the  veritable  productions 
of  the  American  Watch  Company. 

A little  attention  on  the  pari  of  buyers  will  protect  them 
from  gross  imposition. 

ROBBINS  & APPLETON, 
Agents  fur  the  American  Watch  Company, 
182  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


Portable  Printing  Offices, 


For  the  Army  and  Navy 
Hospitals,  Merchants, 

Druggists,  and  all  who 
wish  to  print  neatly, 
cheaply,  and  expediiious- 
ly.  Circular  sent  free. 

Sheets  of'Type,  Cuts,  &c., 
six  cents.  Adams  Press’ 

’Co.,  No.  20  Ann  St.,  N.  Y., 
and  35  LincAn  St.,  Boston. 

TO  SOLDIERS. 

A new  Ring,  made  i ntirely  of  i iue  Gold,  with  the  Name, 
Co.,  and  Regt.  beautifully  engraved  upou  the  ouUide,  for 


THE  COLOR  OF  YOUR  EYES.  Language  of  Blue 
Eyes,  Black  Eyes,  Brown  Eyes,  liazle  Eyas,  Gray 
Eyes,  Green  Eyes,  Children's  Eyes,  and  the  Eyes  of  Cele- 
brated Persons — Poetry  of  the  Eyes — 

The  bright  black  Eye,  the  melting  blue, 

I can  not  choose  between,  the  two; 

But  that  is  dearest  all  tire  tchile , 

Which  wears  for  us  the  sweetest  smile, 
nnd  much  more  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  Phrenolog- 
ical Journal  for  March,  now  ready,  only  15  cents,  or 
$1  50  a year.  Address  Fowler  & Weli.8.  309  Broadway. 


The  Army  Lantern. 

The  Convex  Reflector  Lantern, 

(Patented  April,  1803,) 

For  burning  Coal  Oil  or  Kerosene  without  Chimney. 

Givf.b  a fuiie  white  right  without  Chimney. 

Stands  quick  motions  in  any  direction. 

Flame  is  rf.gulated  from  the  outside. 

Is  very  substantially  made,  and  convenient  in 
FORM  AND  SIZE. 

Sample  rent  on  receipt  of  $1. 

ARCH  ICR  & PANCOAST,  Manufacturers  of  Gas  Fix- 
tures, Coal  Oil  Lamps,  Chandeliers,  Ac.,  9, 11  and  13  Mer- 
cer Street,  New  York. 

N.  B.  Liberal  discount  to  Dealers  and  Sutlers.  Circu- 
lars with  particulars  sent  free. 


Opera  and  Field-Glasses 

Can  see  a man  distance  of  3 to 
4 miles.  Spectacles  and  Eye- 
Glasses  with  French  flint  glass. 
Also  Microscopes  of  every  dc- 
l scrip tion,  from  $1  to  $50.  B. 
11.  HORN,  Optician,  212  Broad- 

* way,  cor.  Fullon  St.,  up  stab's. 

Wholesale  aud  Retail.  Send  for  Circular. 


djii^C  A MONTH!  I want  to  hire  Agents  in  every 
I sj  county  at  $75  a month,  expenses  paid,  to  sell 
my  new  cheap  Family  Sewing  Machines.  Address 

S.  MADISON,  Alfred,  Maine. 


MME.  D EMO REST'S  MIRROR  OF  FASHIONS.— The 
Spring  Number  of  tills  magnificent  Fashion  Mag- 
azine presents  a brilliant  display  of  beautiful  novelties 
for  the  Spring  Fashions,  and  some  unusual  and  extraor- 
dinary attractions,  among  which  are  a large  Double  Mam- 
moth Fashion  Plate  twice  the  usual  size,  and  the  most 
beautiful  Fashion  Plate  ever  offer,  d in  a magazine  in  the 
world.  The  Spring  Number  also  contains  Six  Full  Size 
Patterns,  an  elegant  Braid  Sheet,  with  much  valuable  in- 
formation, Ac.,  nil  for  only  25  cts. ; or  yearly  subscriptions, 
$1,  with  a premium  of  One  Dollar’s  worth  of  Extra  Pat- 
terns. Do  not.  fail  to  subscribe  immediately.  The  Agri- 
culturist and  the  Mirror  of  Fashions  are  furnished  together 
for  $1  76;  Arthur’s  and  Peterson’s  .Magazine  and  the  Mir- 
ror of  Fashions,  $2  20 : Godey’s  Lady's  Book  and  the  Mir- 
ror of  Fashions,  $2  75,  1-ss  than  the  .cost  of  Godey's  alone ; 
Demorest's  Illustrated  News  and  the  Mirror  of  Fashions, 
$4.  Splendid  Premiums  for  Clubs.  Address  Mme.DE.M- 
ORI.ST,  No.  473  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


EMPLOYMENT 

At  yonr  own  homes.  Thousand.;  can  realize  a Hundred 
Dollars  Weekly.  - No  utensils  required  except  those  found 
in  every  liouseh'ould  ; profits  100  per  rent. ; demand  sta- 
ple as  flour.  It  is  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  age.  Full 
particulars  sent  on  receipt  of  tuo  stamps  for  return  post- 
age. 

Address  C.  MUNRO  BROWN,  74  Bleecker  St,  N.  Y. 


WATCHES 


THE  ARMY. 

Superbly  finished  watch- 
es,  the  beauty  of  which  is 
only  equaled  by  their  ch.  ap- 
neas— N.  y.  Weekly,  July 
23d. 

Particularly  valuable  for 
officers  in  the  army,  mid 
travelers — Frank  Leslie’s. 
Feb.  21. 

Prettiest,  best  and  cheap- 
est time-pieces  ever  offered. 
— -V.  V.  Illustrated  Sews, 
Jan.  10. 


ltiagic  Time  Observers, 

The  Perfection  of  Mechanism ! 
Being  a Hunting,  or  Open  Face,  or  Lady’s 
or  Gentleman’s  Watch  combined,  with 
Patent  Self-winding  Improvement. 

A most  pleasing  novelty.  One  of  the  prettiest  most 
convenient  and  decidedly  the  best  and  cheapest  timepiece 
for  general  and  reliable  use  ever  offered.  It  has  uiihiu  it 
and  connected  with  its  machinery  its  own  winding  at- 
tachment, rendering  a key  entirely  unnecessary.  The 
cases  of  this  Watch  are  composed  of  two  metals,  the  out. 
er  one  being  fine  W carat  gold.  It  has  the  improved  ru'jy 
action  lever  movement,  and  is  warranted  an  accurate  time- 
piece. Price,  superbly  engrnv.  d,  per  case  of  half  dozen, 
$204.  Sample  watches  iu  n at  morocco  boxes,  $35.  It 
sent  by  mail,  the  postage  is  30  cents ; registering,  20  cents. 

_ Silver  Watches! 

First-Class  Hunting  Time-Pieces. 

FOR  AOCURACV  OF  MOVEMENT,  UKAUTY  OF  MATERIAL, 
AND,  ADOVE  ALL,  CHEAPNESS  IN  PRICE,  THESE 
WATOHE8  MUST  INSURE  . 

UNIVERSAL  APPROBATION! 

An  imitation  so  faultless  that  it  can  hardly  be  detected 
by  the  most  experienced  judges.  The  material  being  of 
two  metals,  the  outer  one  first  quality  Silver  and  the  in- 
ner one  German  Silver,  it  can  not  be  recoguized  by  cut- 
ting or  heavy  engraving,  making  it  nut  only  in  appear- 
ance, but  in  durability,  the  best  resemblance  of  Solid 
Sterling  Silver  in  existence. 

The  rale  of  these  watches  in  the  army  is  n source  of 
enormous  profit,  retailing,  as  they  very  readily  do,  nt  $26 
and  upward.  Many  hundred  dollars  can  be  made  in  a 
single  ptiy-duv  by  any  one  of  ordinary  bu.-iness  tact ! 

At  Wholesale  only  ! In  heavy  hunting  cases,  bean- 
ti fully  engraved,  white  enamel  dial,  and  fane)/  eat  hanth--, 
in  good  running  order,  by  the  half  dozen,  $79  ; postage, 
$2  38;  registering,  20  cts.  Sold  only  by  the  case.  Can 
be  safely  sent  by  mail. 

1E5F-  TERMS  CASH,  invariably  in  advance.  No 
agents  employed  ; buyers  must  deal  directly  with  us.  If 
money  i.~  rent  usby  express  or  mail  in  a registered  letter, 
it  is  at  our  risk ! Orders  will  meet  the  most  prompt  aud 
faithful  attention. 

HUBBARD  BROS.,  Sole  Importers, 

Broadway,  cor.  Conrtlandt  S’.,  Xsw  York. 

DR.  B.  C.  PERRY, 

UERMAT  OLOG  1ST, 

49  Bond  Street,  New  Yoi’k, 

Formerly  of  29  Winter  Street,  Boston,  treats  successful- 
ly all  Diseases  of  the  Scalp,  Loss  of  Hair,  ami  Premature 
Blanching.  Also,  removes  Moth  Freckles,  and  other  Dis- 
colorations from  the  face,  without  injury  to  the  texture  or 
color  of  the  skin.  Consultations  free. 

For  particulars  enclose  stamp  for  Circular. 

JUST  WHAT  EVERYBODY  WAIvYs 

OUR  NEW  POCKET  ALBUM, 
(For  Soldier  and  Civilian.) 

Holding  Sixteen  Pictures,  is  the  cheapest  and  best  Pocket 
Album  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

Sent  by  Mail  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
Seventy-five  gents. 

It  can  be  filled  with  Pictures  (16)  and  sent  by  mail  te 
soldiers  in  the  army,  or  friends  anywhere  in  Uncle  Sam’s 
domains,  at  the  very  trifling  sum  of  thirty  Cents  postage. 
All  orders  promptly  filled  by 

SAMUEL  BOWLES  & COMPANY, 

Photograph  Album  Manufacturers, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


expenses  paid,  to  sell  my  Jicerlasting  Pencils, 
Oriental  Burners,  and  13  other  articles.  15  circulars 
free.  Address  JOHN  F.  LORD,  Biddeford,  Maine. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS 

Have  Just  Published : 

LYMAN  BEECHER’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. Autobiography,  Correspondence,  &o , 
of  Lyman  Beecher,  D.l).  Edited  by  his  Son,  Charles 
Beecher.  With  Two  Steel  Portraits  and  Engravings 
on  Wood.  In  two  Volumes.  12mo,  Cloth.  (UuT.  l.just 
ready.  Price  $1  75.) 

THE  WIFE’S  EVIDENCE.  A Novel  By  W.G.  Wills. 
8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

A POPULAR  HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT. By  George  Cummins  McWhorter,  12ino, 
Cloth,  $1  00. 

VERY  HARD  CASH:  a Matter-of-Fact  Romance.  By 
I n arlks  Keade,  Author  of  “Love  me  Little,  Love  mo 
Long,”  &C.  Svo,  Cloth,  $1  00;  Paper,  75ci.nts. 


HATPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 00 

An  Extra  Copy , gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
somuERS,  at  $2  50  each,  or  lUCopies  for  $25  00. 
Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $5  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  over  100, GOO. 

HARPER  ’Is  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  Font'  Months $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 8 00 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 6 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  trill  be  allowed  for  euro  Club 
of  Ten  Subscribers,  at  $2  50  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $25, 
Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Terms  to  Advertisers — -Seven’ y-five  Cents  per  lino 
for  inside,  ami  One  Dollar  per  line  for  outside  Adver- 
tisements each  insertion. 

Vote.  I..  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.  and  VII.  for  the  5 ears 
1857,  1S5S,  1859.  IStSO,  1861,  1862,  and  1803  of  “HAR- 
PER’S WEEKLY,"  handsomely  bound  in  Cloth  extra; 
Price  $5  00  each,  are  now  ready.^ 


.•rig 


IVERSITY 


MICHIGAN 


Wards  Shirts 

SENT  EVERYWHERE 
byMAILorEXPRESS 


STAMMERING 


SteelCollars 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


[March  19,  1864. 


Get  the  Best. 

ESP  TEN  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR.  ^ 

Card  Photographs 

(5000  Different  Subjects' 


ARMY 

WATCH, 


Prominent  and  Noted  Persona, 

LIVING  AND  DEAD. 

All  the  Major-Generals,  the  President 
and  Cabinet, 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watch,  Double 
Case,  Lever  Cap,  small  size,  enameled  dial,  cut  hands, 
“ English  Movements and  correct  time-keeper,  sept  free 
by  mail  in  neat  case,  only  !jiT. 

A Silver  Watch,  sarno  as  above,  only  $7.  Specially 
adapted  to  tho  Aumy. 

$15  European  Timekeeper.  $15 

Or,  Comta88  Watch. 

A Superb  “ Extra  Double  Gold  Plated1'  engraved  or  en- 
gine turned  Hunting  Case  Watch,  Magic  Spring,  “ Genu- 
ine English  Jeweled  or  Nickel  Movements Independent 
Action,  Self  Balance,  and  has  a neat  Miniature  Compass 
set  iu  the  movements,  making  it  a “ Correct  Guide " to 
the  Soldier  or  Traveler.  Perfect  timekeeper,  “ warranted 
one  gear.”  Will  stand  Acid,  and  is  an 

Exact  Imitation  of  $100  Watch, 
Used  by  the  British  Army  Officers, 

Sent  free  by  mail,  in  elegant  Morocco  Case,  for  only  $15. 

Tins  Celebrated  English  Court  Watch,  for  ladies. 
“ llioh  escutcheon  designs,"  ruby  movements,  only  $18. 

English  Sterling  Silver  Lever  Watches,  eugmved 
Hunting  Case,  full  jctvelcd  movements,  $18. 

Genuine  American  Levers,  full  jeweled,  and  in  massive 
Stciliug  Silver  Hunting  Cases,  only  $8). 

Heal  English  Duplex  Gold  Watches.  Fine  article, 
from  $45  to  $100. 

Good  Watches,  for  Army  use,  of  all  descriptions.  We 
are  sole  importers  of  the  above  styles  of  European  Watch- 
es. Catalogue  of  trade  prices  mailed  free. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  of  Feb.  20  says 
of  the  “European  Timekeeper.”  “Jt  is  a noA’elty  here, 
and  an  imitation  of  the  celebrated  timekeeper  so  much  iu 
use  among  the  British  army  o..'.-crs,  and  is  calculated  to 
meet  tho  wuuts  of  our  soldiers  in  the  field."  Illustrated 
.\eics  suys,  “Correct  timepieces;  and  for  beauty  and  line 
finish  they  are  equal  in  appearance  to  $100  watches." 

Address  CM  AS.  p.  NORTON  & CO.,  Importers,  38  & 40 
Ann  Street,  New  York. 


Prominent  Officers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

Actors,  Actresses,  Fancy  and  Miscellaneous  Pic- 
tures, &c.,  &c. 

10  for  One  Dollar,  or  15  Cts.  Single  Picture.  Sent, 
free  to  any  address.  Enclose  Stamp,  and  send  for  List  of 
Albums  and  Card  Photographs. 

To  insure  prompt  and  honorable  dealing,  SEND  YOUR 
ORDERS  TO 

G.  G.  EVANS,  Publisher, 

630  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

N.  B.  A Classified  Catalogue  of  over  16,000  different 
books  in  every  department  of  literature  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  5 cents.  Premium  Certificates  of  new 
Watch  and  Jewelry  Enterprise  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 


A HINT  FOR  THE  SANITARY  FAIR. 

Visitor.  “But  don’t  yon  think  you  might  Imre  n little  of  your  hair  cut  off  without  spoil- 
ing the  general  effect?” 

Golden-haired  Lass.  “Oh  no!  I’m  keeping  it  all  for  the  Fair!  I’ll  have  Scissors, 
you  know,  and  let  the  Cavaliers  cut  off  little  locks  of  it  at  the  current  prices  for  gold.'’ 


250  Rare  Receipts. 

Seventeen  Electrotype  Engravings. 

TELLS  WHAT  TO  DO,  AND  HOW  TO  DO  IT. 
The  best  Family  Receipt-Book  ever  published. 

Bent  free  by  mall  for  25  cents. 

HUTCHINSON  & CO.,  Publishers, 

442  Broadway,  New  York. 


A Beautiful  Complexion,  free  from  Tan 

llmples  and  Freckle.?,  may  easily  be  procured  by  using 
the  “BALM  OF  THOUSAND  FLOWERS. ’’  For  shav- 
ing it  is  unsurpassed.  It  is  c-mposed  of  palm  oil,  honey, 
and  other  valuable  articles,  highly  perfumed  by  its  own  in- 
gredients, and  when  n-cd  fur  wa  lung,  night  and  morning, 
renders  tho  skin  roft  mid  white,  ami  free  from  blemish. 
Price  50  cents. 

The  Trail  ' supplied  by  HOWARD,  SANGER  & GO., 
105  and  10T  Chambers  Strcit,  N.  Y.,  aud  for  sale  by  all 
Druggists. 


Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government  Securities 


AGEHTS  TOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FIVE-TWENTY  LOAN, 

No.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Watches  Given  Away. 

Agents  nnd  Dealers  look  at  the  Great  Chance  to  make 
Money  we  offer,  by  engaging  iu  tho  sale  of  our  New  Nov- 
elty Stationery  Prize  Packet.  Only  $15  capital  re- 
quired to  obtain  a Watch,  free,  with  first  order.  We  also 
offer  Splendid  Steel  Engravings.  $10  invested  will 
yield  $50.  Never  before  such  inducements  were  offered. 

Full  particulars  in  Circulars,  mailed  free. 

G.  S.  HASKINS  & CO.,  3G  Beckman  Street,  N.  Y., 
The  Oldest  Established  Prize  Package  House  in  the  U.  8. 


GOLD  PENS  AND  CASES 


AMERICA  N 


Perfectly  Pure  Articles. 

'it'? am  Tartar,''  “ Bi-Ch.  Soda,"  “Paragon  Fale- 
“ Excelsior  Yka6t  Powder,”  sold  by 

THQ&.  ANER3WS  & CO., 

136  and  1SS  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


Retailed  at  wholesale  price*.  14  kj,  Gold  Pen,  Solid 
Silver  Case,  $1  50,  warranted  for  one  year,  guarantee  ac- 
companying each  Pen.  Send  for  a circular.  Pcub  re- 
pointed  on  receipt  of  35  cent?. 

K.  S.  JOHNSON,  15  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


The  only  enameled  “Turn-over"  Collar  made 
al--.  Send  $1  for  a “ Turn-over”  or  75  cents  far  a 
cr,"  fa  C.  II.  WELLING,  94  Pine  Street,  N'!y  .. 
ccivc  it  by  return  mail. 


HOYT’S  HIAWATHA 

Hair  Hesterative, 


Another  Brilliant  Contributor 


To  the  Trade. 

PHOTOGRAPHS, 


The  standard  preparation  for  the  liulr.  Warranted  in 
all  cases  to  restore  faded  and  gray  hair  and  whiskers  to 
their  ORIGINAL  color.  It  restores  the  natural  shading 
of  one  hair  with  another,  and  thus  gives  a life  appearance 
instead  of  the  dull  dead  black  of  dyes,  so  that  the  most 
critical  observer  can  not  detect  its  use.  It  does  not  re- 
quire previous  soaping  aud  washing,  and  hours  for  its  ap- 
plication, nor  does  it  stain  the  skin ; but  is  ns  readily  ap- 
plied and  ca-ily  wiped  from  the  skin  as  any  liair-drcssing. 
it  does  not  claim  to  make  the  hair  come  in  when  it  has 
once  fallen  out;  nothing  will  do  that,  whatever  may  be 
advertised  to  the  contrary;  but  it  will  prevent  it  from 
falling  out,  make  it  soft  and  silky,  nnd  cleanse  it  and  the 
scalp  from  all  impurities  and  humors,  nnd  entirely  over- 
come the  bad  effects  of  previous  use  of  preparations  con- 
taining sulphur,  sugar  of  lead,  &c. 


The  New  York  Meftiury. 


HOW  TO  BE 


Miss  Harriet  E.  Prescott, 

AUTHOR  OF  “ AMBER  GODS”  AND  OTHER  POPU- 
ULAlt  TALES, 

whose  works  of  fiction  have  placed  her  among  the  first  in 

The  Front  Rank 


Excelling  everything  in  the  line  yet  produced,  in  beau- 
ty of  execution,  nnd  selection  of  subjects. 

These  Photographs  are  produced  in  the  highest  style  of 
tho  Art,  and  the  subjects — with  the  exception  of  some  that 
are  standard — are  all  new,  and  the  very  choicest  that  can 
be  produced,  to  which  will  be  continually  added  new  sub- 
ject , all  choice.  No  poor  stock  will  be  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  our  Photographs,  and  no  subjects  will  be  found 
among  our  Stock,  that  will  not  command  a ready  sale. 
Dealers,  in  ordering  of  us,  can  depend  upon  getting  the 
most  saleable  Photographic.  Stock  produced  in  the  country. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Address  B.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  14 
Chambers  Street,  New  Yr-'-  ' • 


Read  that  excellent  new  hand-book,  indispensable  for 
ell  who  would  really  know 
HOW  TO  WRITE,  HOW  TO  BEHAVE, 

HOW  TO  TALK,  HOW  TO  DO  BUSINESS. 
One  handsome  12mo  vol.,  600  pages,  sent  by  first  post 
for  $2.  Agents  wanted.  Address  FOWLER  & WELLS, 
No.  SOS  Broadway,  New  York. 


American  Novelists? 

has  Leon  engaged  to  write  for  the  LEADING  FAMILY 
PAPER  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  and  her  initial  contribu- 
tion, entitled 

Miss  Devonshire, 

will  appear  in  THE  NEW  YORK  MERCURY  of  March 
19th,  now  ready  everywhere  at  the  News  Depots. 

Miss  Harriet  E.  Prescott  Is  tho  daughter  of  the  great 
American  historian,  William  11.  Prescott,  whose  fame  is 
as  wide  as  the  circle  of  civilizction,  nnd  whose  memory  is 
cherished  by  hia  countrymen  with  a feeling  of  veneration 
accorded  no  other  author,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Washington  Irving.  The  daughter,  like  tho  father,  has 
the  gift  oj  gc niug,  and  her  stories  in  the  '‘Atlantic  Month- 
ly Magazine"  have  added  largely  to  the  pre3tigc  nnd  pop- 
ularity of  that  able  periodical,  and  she  imparts  to  every 
subject  upon  which  her  powerful  pen  is  employed  a fasci- 
nating interest.  To  n mind  richly  stored  “with  varied 
knowledge,  she  adds  an  imagination  that  is  fetterless  in 
in  its  flights,  tfiough  it  never  soars  into  the’region  of  the 
impossible.  Her  latest  production, 

Mias  Devonshire, 

written  expressly  fm-TIIE  NEW  YORK  MERCURY,  is 
founded  upon  a striking  and  very  peculiar  incident  of  the 
war,  portraying,  with  remnrkable  vivacity  and  brilliancy, 
the  ro’.o  played  by  tho  Belle  Boyds  nnd  other  sirens  of  the 
Rebellion,  and  verifying  the  old  adage,  that  “Love  rules 
the  camp,  the  court,  the  grove." 

The  NEW  YORK  MERCURY  is  the  sharpest  and  most 
brilliant  ofall  the  literary  weeklies,  nnd  expends  more  mon- 
ey for  eminent  talent  than  any  other  paper.  Terms  of 
siibscripti  m,  cash  in  advnuce,  $2  a year ; three  copies  $5 ; 
six  copies  $0;  eight  copies  $12;  with  an  extra  one  free  to 
the  clubber.  Address  CAULDWELL& WHITNEY,  Pub- 
lishers,  48  Ann  nnd  113  Fulton  Streets,  New  York  City. 


HOYT’S  IMPERIAL 

COLORING  GEBiiM. 


rk  (Manufactory). 


The  Parlor  Magician; 

Or,'  One  Hundred  Tricks  for  the  Drawing  Room. 

Containing  an  Extensive  nnd  Miscellaneous  Collection 
of  Conjuring  and  Legerdemain;  Heights  with  Dice,  Dom- 
inoes, < lards,  Ribbons,  Iliugs,  Fruit,  Coin,  Balls,  Hand- 
kerchiefs, etc.,  nil  of  which  may  bo  Performed  in  tho  Par- 
Dr  or  Drawing  Room,  without  the  nid  of  any  apparatus; 
also  embracing  a choice  variety  of  Curious  Deceptions, 
which  may  b ■ performed  with  the  aid  of  simple  appara- 
tus; the  whole  illustrated  nnd  clearly  explained  with  121 
engravings.  Paper  covers,  price  25  cents;  bound  in 
Boards,  with  cloth  back,  3S  cents.  Published  by  DICK 
& FITZGERALD,  No.  IS  Ann  Street,  N.  Y.  Also  for 
Sale  by  nil  Booksellers  in  this  place.  Copies  of  the  nbovo 
bosks  sent  by  m ;ii,  to  any  address,  free  of  postage,  on  ro- 


An  appropriate  accompaniment  to  tlio  Hiawatha;  oils 
and  colors  the  hair  at  the  same  time,  and  changes  light 
aud  red  hair  to  a beautiful  brown  or  black.  Sold  everv- 
wherc.  JOSEPH  HOYT  & CO.,  10  University  Place,  N.  Y. 


Putnam  Clothes-Wringer. 

Testimony  of  Messrs,  jno.  w.  wheeler,  of 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  John  C.  Lefferts,  of  New  York. 
Putnam  Mpo.  Co.  : 

Gentlemen  : I know  from  practical  experience  that  iron 
well  galvaizned  with  zinc  will  not  oxidize  and  rust  one 
particle.  I can  safely  say,  after  several  years  experience 
in  the  manufacture  of  chain,  for  chain-pump  aud  water- 
drawers,  iu  which  I have  tested  the  affinity  of  iron  nnd 
zinc,  that,  if  the  process  is  condacted  properly,  it  is  a per- 
fact  weld  of  the  two. 

Nearly  one  year  ago  my  family  commenced  using  one 
of  your  Wringers.  It  now  performs  all  of  its  functions  as 
well  as  it  did  the  first  time  It  was  used,  and  bns  become  an 
indispensable  article  with  us.  I have  closely  observed  sev- 
eral other  kinds  of  elothes-wringers,  tho  modus  operand! 
being  different,  trying  to  produce  the  same  results  as  the 
Putnam  Wringer,  but  in  my  Judgment  they  have  failed. 
The  Putnam  Wringer  is  ns  near  perfect  as  possible,  and  I 
can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  be  the  best  in  use. 

Respectfully  yonrs,  JOHN  W.  WHEELER. 
Many  years'  experience  in  the  galvanizing  business  en- 
ables me  to  indorse  the  nbovc  itnt.-  incnt  in  all  particulars. 
JOHN  C.  LEFFERTS,  No.  100 Beckman  Street. 
New  York,  January,  1864. 

Patented  in  the  United  States,  F.ngland,  Canada,  and 
Australia.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 

No.  2,  $5  50 ; No.  1.  $5  00 ; No.  A.  $8. 

| Manufactured  and  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  by 

The  Putnam  Manufacturing  Co, 

No.  13  Platt  Street,  N.  Y..  and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

S.  C.  NORTHROP  Agent. 


Ready  made  or  to  measure,  at  $33,  $30,  and  $15  per  doz. 

Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement,  list  of  prices, 
nnd  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  nnd  Collars  sent 
frte  everywhere. 

FRENCH  FLANNEL  OVKliSHIRTS,  $3  00,  $3  75,  mid 
$4  50  each ; all  cut  one  yard  long.  A single  shirt  sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  the  cash  and  63  cents  postage  for  each 
shirt. 

Send  the  size  of  your  neck.  Also 


And  Fluttering  cured  by  Rato's  Patent. Scientific  Appli- 
ance-. For  (Now  Edit  ion  of)  descriptive  Pamphlets  and 
Drawings,  address  II.  C.  L.  ME  ACS,  277  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


Holloway's  Ointment.— The  banc  of  Scrofula, 
the  King's  Evil  of  our  ancestors,  bus  no  foe  like  this  de- 
tergent and  e indicating  salve.  Its  holding  qualities  are 
nnequaled  in  the  cure  of  salt  rheum,  sore  legs,  sore  breasts, 
and  the  scald  head,  and  ring- worm,  the  enemies  of- llie 
nursery.  1 1 renews  the  coating  of  the  skin,  and  leaves  no 
trace  behind  of  former  disfigurement.  Sold  at  the  manu- 
factory, No.  80  Majden  Lane,  New  York,  nnd  by  all  Drug- 
gists, at  30  cents,  70  cents,  and  $1  10  per  pot. 


Wooster,  O.,  May  20, 1863. 

Sirs  .'—Having  had  occasion 
_y  to  use  Perry  Davis'  pain  Killer 
in  my  family  for  the  last  five 

31  HMd/fi  years,  I am  pleased  to  acknowl- 

■ edge  its  beneficial  effects  in  cv- 

■ cry  instance.  Feeling  confident 
that  it  was  this  medicine  that 
faved  my  child's  life,  when  nt- 
tacked  with  Cramp  Colic,  it  is 
a pleasure  to  me  to  recommend 

■ — "•  it  as  a good  family  mediciue, 

illicit  every  family  ought  to  have  in  their  house, 
of  yniorgem-y,  then:  cun  bo  nothing  better;  at 
always  found  It  pcs  nnd  1 find  it  to  be  gener- 
al esteemed. 

Yours  respectfully, 

II.  P.  McKeenan. 


ENAMELED  WHITE, 

Having  the  appearance  and  comfort  of  linen,  have  been 
orn  in  England  for  the  last  two  years  in  preference  to 
ny  other  collar,  ns  they  are  readily  cleaned  in  one  min- 
te  with  a sponge. 

To  Military  Men  and  Travellers  they  are  invaluable. 

Price  75  cts.  each;  sent  by  post  to  any  part  of  the  Union 
n the  receipt  of  90  cents. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.  W.  IE.  WARD,  387  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


IN  those  cases  of  scanty,  retarded  growth,  where  the 
person  is  over  18,  by  its  remarkable  nourishing  and 
stimulating  power,  the  Tennessee  Swamp  Shrub  Balaam 
ha?  beet!  found  infallible,  in  exciting  the  Beard,  Mous- 
tache. &e.,  to  au  exceedingly  fine  and  vigorous  growth. 
The  history  of  this  Balsam,  with  a small  sample  box,  will 
be  p.-nt.  scaled,  on  receipt  of  return  postage. 

JOHN  RAWLINS.  815  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


Andrews’  Excelsir  Yeast 
Powder. 

Gives  universal  satisfaction.  “ It  ft  the  hcsl."  First- 
class  dealers  ilnuughout  the  country  keep  it.  i tal/lishcd 
14  gears! 

THUS.  ANDREWS  & CO.. 

136  and  133  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


Dyspepsia  Tablets, 

For  Indigestion,  Heartburn,  &e.,  manufaetiir 
5.  G.  WELLING,  and  sold  by  druggists  gent 
wilts  per  box.  Depot  No.  267  Centre.  St.,  New 
md  floor.  Sent  free  by  snail  for  05  cents. 


ally  kno-.vu 


THE  BOWEN  IVUCROSCOFE. 

Magnifying  small  objects  5(h)  limes.  Mailed  free  ev- 
erywhere for  30  Cents.  Fire  of  different  powers  for 
$1  00  Address  F.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mars. 


Dawlet'b  Camp  and  Fireside  Li iira ay.— ' The  best  sell- 
ing hooks  in  the  market.  Nearly  100  per  cent,  allowed  to 
the  trade.  Now  ready,  No.  1 . 1 ncidents  of  Camp  Life ; 

No.  2. Mercedes ; or,  the  Outlaw's  Child;  No.  3.  Nor- 
ma Danlon  ; or,  th6 Children  of  the  Lighthouse.  Price  15 
cte.  T.  R.  Daw-let,  Publisher,  13  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 

Digitized  by 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


American-  Swiss-  and  English  Watches 

in  superior  styles  and  quality  of  cases.  Orders  from  the 
Trade  or  Army  (large  or  small)  promptly  and  faithfully 
attended  to.  Established  20  years. 

T.  B.  BYNNER,  175  Broadway,  N.  Y.  3 

Original  from  '* 


Straight  Hair  inado  Wavy!!  without  heat- 
ing it.  by  using  Ivin's  Patent  Muir  Crimpers.  For  sale 
at  Variety  Stores. 


COLONEL  ULRIC  DAIILGREN. 

Colonel  Ulric  Dahlgren,  of  whose  death  we 
give  an  illustration  on  page  196,  was  killed  near 
Richmond,  Virginia,  during  the  recent  raid  of  Kil- 
patrick. Colonel  Dahlgren,  with  a body  of  100 
men,  having  been  sent  on  detached  service,  was  en- 
trapped and  surrounded  at  night  by  the  rebels,  who 
posted  their  forces  in  ambush,  anil  while  attempt- 
ing to  cut  his  way  out  was  shot  at  the  head  of  bis 
column  by  persons  lying  in  wait.  The  Richmond 
IFA/r/of  the  8th  inst.  says  that  after  Dahlgren  was 
fired  upon  a general  volley  was  poured  into  the  Fed- 
eral ranks,  causing  a considerable  panic,  which  was 
heightened  by  the  intense  darkness.  His  body  was 
subsequently  carried  by  the  rebels  into  Richmond, 
and  aft  r having  been  exposed  to  public  view  for 
some  hours,  was  buried  in  a common  pine  coffin  in 
some  place  unknown  to  any  but  the  rebel  authori- 
ties. The  rebels  pretend  to  have  found  papers  on 
Colonel  Daiilgren’s  body,  directing  the  massacre 
of  Davis  and  all  the  officials  in  Richmond ; but  it  is 
denied  by  Federal  officers  that  any  such  orders  were 
ever  issued  or  suggested.  His  address  to  his  offi- 
cers and  men,  upon  starting  on  his  expedition,  cer- 
tainly did  not  disclose  any  such  blood-thirsty  pur- 
pose. He  enjoined  upon  them  to  “keep  well  to- 
gether, and  obey  orders  strictly,”  to  allow  “no 
thought  of  personal  gain  to  lead  them  oft'.”  “We 
will  have  a desperate  fight,”  he  added,  as  if  with 
the  voice  of  prophecy,  ‘ ‘ but  stand  up  to  it  when  it 
does  come,  and  all  will  be  well.” 

Moreover,  a correspondent  of  the 
Times,  who  accompanied  Colonel 
Dahlgren,  and  saw  his  memoran- 
da on  the  day  he  started,  says  pos- 
itively that"  they  “contained  no 
such  words  as  the  rebels  pretend  to 
have  found  in  them." 

Colonel  Dahlgren  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  military  service  from 
the  outset  of  the  war,  and,  though 
only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  had 
earned  distinguished  honors  by  his 
gallantry  and  courage  on  several 
fields.  He  was  fi rst  assigned  to  duty 
in  May,  1862,  under  Gen.  Fremont, 
but  subsequently  he  was  with  Gen. 

SiGELin  West  Virginia.  Afterward 
he  was  placed  on  General  Hooker’s 
staff,  and  passed  with  that  General 
through  his  .Potomac  campaign, 
participating  in  all  the  cavalry  en- 
gagements which  then  and  after- 
ward occurred.  During  the  pursuit 
of  Lee’s  forces  in  the  invasion  of 
last  summer  Dahlgren  was  in  ev- 
ery successful  action,  and  was  final- 
ly wounded  at  Hagerstown,  Mary- 
land, and  lost  a leg  by  amputation. 

For  his  services  in  this  campaign  he 
was  made  a Colonel  by  the  Presi- 
dent. He  had  not  fully  recovered 
from  his  wound  when  the  Kilpat- 
rick expedition  was  proposed.  He 
asked  and  obtained  leave  to  accom- 
pany it,  being  assigned  to  a separate 
command.  His  failure  to  accom- 
plish the  work  apportioned  to  him 
is  said  to  have  been  due  to  the 
treachery  of  a guide,  who  led  him 
ir.:o  danger  and  to  death.  His  fa- 
ther, Admiral  Daiilorev,  has  at- 
tempted to  obtain  the  body  from 
Richmond,  but  has  failed;  but  it 
matters  not  where  such  as  be  may 
be  buried.  A grateful  people  will 
shrine  his  memory  in  their  hearts, 
a.  id  keep  green  forever  the  brave 
boy’s  name ! 

It  is  mentioned  as  an  illustration 
of  Colonel  Daiilgrp.n’s  earnest  pa- 
triotism, that  when  the  war  broke 
out  ho  was  traveling  in  the  South- 
west, where  great  inducements  were 
offered  him  to  enter  the  rebel  serv- 
ice, but,  fired  with  indignation,  he 
at  once  made  bis  way  to  Washing- 
ton and  applied  for  a place  in  the 
Army.  His  sublime  daring  on  ev- 
ery field  to  which  be  was  called  aft- 
er that  time  justified  fully  tbe  sanc- 
tion which  tbe  Government  gave 
him  in  its  first  appointment  to  an 
honorable  position.  His  temper  and 
character  as  a soldier  remarkably  re- 
sembled that  of  the  lamented  Win- 
Tintnr,  and  bis  career  affords  anoth- 
er illustration,  beautiful  and  signifi- 
cant, oi' t at  sturdy  and  courageous 
manhood  w!  ich  these  troublous  lat- 
ter, {lays  are  maturing  as  the  Muri? 

ttWbfta  Kt-ihibW  D I “ ItIZ* 9 C'. 


GENERAL  GRANT  AS  LIEUTEN- 
ANT-GENERAL. 

We  give  on  page  197  an  illustration  of  the  form- 
al presentation  of  the  commission  of  Lieutenant- 
General  to  Major-General  Grant,  by  President 
Lincoln,  on  the  9th  instant.  The  presentation 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  Cabinet  Chamber,  in 
the  presence  of  the  entire  Cabinet  and  a number  of 
high  military  officers.  The  President,  in  present- 
ing the  commission,  remarked,  “With  this  high 
honor  devolves  upon  you  also  a corresponding  re- 
■ possibility.  As  the  country  herein  trusts  you,  so, 

ider  God,  it  will  sustain  you.”  General  Grant, 
ii  replying,  said  he  felt  the  full  weight  of  the  re- 
sp  usibilities  now  devolving  upon  him,  and  added 
tlu  if  they  are  met  he  felt  it  will  be  due  to  our  no- 
ble Tuies.  and  above  all  to  the  favor  of  that  Prov- 
ident which  is  over  both  nations  and  men. 


G.  N’ERAL  CUSTER’S  RAID. 

We  p sent  our  readers  tills  week,  in  a double  j 
page  skei  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Waud,  several  interest-  j 
ing  scene-  ionnected  with  General  Custer’s  late  | 
movement*  gainst  the  rebels.  This  movement  not 
only  accoi. ,,  lislied  a successful  diversion  in  favoi^  j 
of  the  com.*'  nds  directly  engaged  in  Kilpatrick’s  | 
raid,  but  sef*  d also  the  equally  important  purposes 
of  a reconr  - sauce.  “ Leaving  Madison  Court 


House,  a handsome  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,”  says  our  artist,  who  was  the  only  civilian 
accompanying  the  expedition,  “soon  after  mid- 
night, Custer’s  command  rapidly  pushed  on  in  the 
still  night  through  a country  alternately  open  and 
woodland  toward  the  Rapidnn.  All  went  quietly 
until  we  reached  Wolftown,  where  the  Sixth  Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry,  being  in  the  advance,  was  fired 
upon  by  a rebel  force ; but  drawing  their  sabres  they 
dashed  on,  putting  the  enemy  to  flight  without  loss, 
and  the  head  of'  the  column  soon  reached  the  Rap- 
idan.  Having  captured  a wagon  loaded  with  hams 
and  two  negroes,  the  command  forded  the  river 
without  opposition  and  pushed  on,  seizing  all  the 
horses  on  their  way  and  all  the  male  citizens — as  a 
precaution  against  bushwhacking  and  to  prevent 
information  being  given  to  the  enemy. 

“As  we  proceeded  we  found  a tolerably  well-cul- 
tivated and  high  rail-fenced  country,  the  farmers 
plowing  in  the  fields ; when  the  horses  were  worth 
it  they  were  taken  jn  the  name  of  the  United 
States;  and  occasionally  some  of  the  men  would 
make  a descent  upon  the  poultry  while  their  offi- 
cers were  not  looking.  In  one  place  a very  hand- 
some lady,  quite  young,  expostulated  loudly  with 
a cavalryman  for  taking  the  farm-horses.  ‘My 
dear  Miss,  ’ said  the  soldier,  1 we  do  not  want  to  take 
your  horses ; ours  are  much  better ; and  besides  it 
goes  against  our  feelings,  but  military  necessity  re- 
quires this  step,  and  we  are  nierdv  the  agents  of 
unrelenting  destiny.'  In  spite  of  her  concern  the 
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pretty  creature  laughed  at  such  eloquence  from  a 
rough  cavalryman.  % 

“At  a turn  of  the  road  we  met  a couple  of  children 
on  a horse ; that  horse  the  men  did  not  take : they 
looked  too  innocent  to  be  molested.  In  the  town 
of  Stannardsville  the  people  came  out  to  sec  the 
procession,  as  if  it  were  a show  got  up  for  their 
amusement.  The  men  were  exceedingly  disgusted 
when  they  found  they  had  to  accompany  the  column 
as  temporary  prisoners.  The  female  relatives  of 
one  person  hung  about  him  with  outcries  and  shrieks, 
as  if  they  imagined  he  would  be  led  at  once  to  ex- 
ecution. In  the  afternoon  we  reached  and  crossed 
the  Rivanna  River,  and  found  the  enemy  in  force 
near  Charlottesville.  A squadron  of  the  Fifth  reg- 
ulars, under  Captain  Ash,  scouting  on  our  left,  came 
so  suddenly  upon  an  artillery  camp  that  the  gunners 
had  barely  time  to  run  off  the  guns  by  hand.  Be- 
fore they  had  recovered  their  surprise  the  camp  was 
in  flames,  the  caissons  blown  up,  harness,  forges, 
and  battery-wagons  destroyed,  and  our  handful  of 
dare-devils  off  again.  At  this  time  train  after  train 
came  up  from  Gordonsville  with  troops,  and  the 
General  recalled  his  column,  which  was  at  this  time 
being  shelled  in  a random  way  by  the  enemy's  ar- 
tillery, answered  by  our  two  little  guns,  which 
checked  an  effort  to  turn  our  left.  Recrossing  the 
river,  the  pioneers  soon  put  the  bridge  in  flames, 
and  destroyed  a large  mill  full  of  Government  com 
and  meal,  the  enemy's  infantry  keeping  up  a wicked 
but  harmless  skirmish-fire  the  while.  Returning, 
the  troops  were  halted  about  four 
miles  from  the  river  to  feed  and  rest. 
The  night  was  rainy,  and  all  had 
to  lie  upon  the  ground  and  get  wet 
through.  It  was  difficult  to  get  fires 
to  bum,  and  the  rain  began  to  freeze 
upon  the  limbs  of  the  trees,  so  that 
by  morning  every  thing  appeared  to 
be  cased  in  crystal ; and  when  the 
enemy’s  forces  got  in  our  way,  to 
contest  the  return  of  the  troops,  the 
cannon-shot  made  a wonderful  crash- 
ing among  the  frost-bound  limbs  of 
the  forest.  After  two  or  three  pret- 
ty little  skirmishes,  in  which  our 
troops  invariably  had  the  advant- 
age, General  Custer  inveigled  them 
down  a wrong  road,  and  then,  hav- 
ing started  them  upon  a false  scent, 
quietly  recrossed  the  Rapidan,  with- 
out the  loss  of  a man,  and  with  but 
few  wounded,  bringing  with  him  a 
large  number  of  horses  and  refugees 
— colored  people — and  some  thirty 
prisoners,  soldiers ; the  civilians  be-  | 
ing  all  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homes  when  it  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble for  them  to  do  us  damage.  Like 
lost  children  the  command  was  wel- 
comed back  into  the  lines  by  the 
forces  of  General  Sedgwick,  who 
was  not  without  anxiety  that  we 
should  be  all  used  up  when  he  heard 
the  distant  guns  in  the  morning." 

The  account  of  Custer’s  move- 
ment given  above  by  our  artist  rep- 
resents faithfully  the  incidents  that 
usually  enliven  a cavalry  expedi- 
tion within  the  enemy’s  lines.  The 
most  striking  of  these  incidents  he 
has  related  with  the  pencil.  Thus 
he  has  given  ub  a portrait  of  Cap- 
tain Ash,  who  surprised  Stuart’s 
camp.  In  this  connection  he  has 
presented  us  a scene  representing 
the  destruction  of  the  rebel  caissons 
by  Captain  Ash’s  command.  This 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Charlottes- 
ville, 4ic  point  which  our  forces  had 
reached  when  they  were  compelled, 
by  the  superior  numbers  of  the  ene- 
my, to  retrace  their  steps  toward 
the  Rapidan.  The  rear-guard,  as 
General  Custer’s  command  was 
i;  leaving  Charlottesville,  has  also  re- 
ceived its  6hare  of  attention  from 
Mr.  Waud.  He  has  also  sketch- 
j;  ed  for  our  readers  the  burning  of  the 
mill  at  Stannardsville,  which  con- 
tained a great  amount  of  grain  be- 
longing to  tbe  Confederacy ; also  the 
burning  of  the  bridge  across  tbe  Ri- 
vanna, one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
James.  One  of  the  skirmishes  in 
which  onr  troops  were  engaged  with 
Stuart's  forces  in  the  retreat  has 
also  been  portrayed.  Not  the  least 
pleasant  of  these  Utbleaux  is  that  on® 
which  represents  iha  negroes  leav- 
ing their  plows  in  the  fluid  to  join 
our  Crtfejm  in  tbt> 
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MARCH  WINDS. 

Comb  out  to  the  moors,  little  friend,  with  me, 

For  the  March  winds  whistle  right  cheerily; 

Shut  the  Latin  books,  now  our  task  is  done, 

Out,  out,  and  away  for  a scampering  run. 

Ah,  wheugh,  what  & gust  I Blow,  Boreas,  blow. 

And  set  my  young  “ rosy  cheeks"  all  in  a glow,  ^ 
Play  at  “ hide-and-seek"  with  his  golden  hair— 

There  is  health  In  the  touch  of  thee,  Jolly  March  air. 

It  will  brace  your  young  limbs,  little  play-fellow  mine, 
And  make  your  blue  eyes  like  bright  diamonds  shine; 
It  will  scatter  your  bonny  brown  curls  out  of  place, 
And  bring  the  rich  healthy  blood  Into  your  face. 

How  the  dead  leaves  rustle  1 Away,  away. 

To  the  hills  for  a game  on  this  glorious  day. 

The  green  bladee  crunch  crisp,  yet  the  field-fares  sing, 
’Tis  old  Winter  having  a tussel  with  Spring. 

Whist  1 away  go  the  gray  rabbits  one  by  one, 

With  their  white  tails  erect  in  a frenzy  of  fun. 

Come  along,  little  Tom,  and  we'll  give  them  a chase,  ' 
Let  us  see  which  of  us  will  be  first  in  the  race  l 

There’s  a cunning  old  raven  sits  looking  at  me, 

From  the  high  bare  bough  of  yon  withered  tree. 

The  wary  old  fellow  Is  out  for  a meal, 

And  he  knows  that  tee  know  he  is  longing  to  steal. 

See  the  first  of  the  Iambs  to  the  old  ewe  creeps, 

And  askant  at  the  fondling  the  sly  bird  peeps, 

But  he  dare  not  venture  his  bold  attack 

Till  the  mother  sheep  shall  have  turned  her  back. 

Get  away,  cruel  thief,  shtit  your  greedy  beak, 

Tis  a coward’s  act  to  assault  the  weak. 

How  he  croaks,  and  he  gloats  on  the  old  bare  thorn, 
Come,  a good  long  shout  1 Ah,  the  rogue  has  gone. 

O’er  the  rotjgh  plowed  fields  the  gray  plovers  rnn, 

And  the  purple  violets  nod  at  the  fun, 

In  the  sere  dry  brushwood  the  pheasants  “whirr," 

And  the  sleepy  red  squirrel  is  getting  astir. 

What  a famous  wind  I How  the  high  elms  shake ; 
How  the  tall,  slim  poplars  quiver  and  quake ; 

How  the  chattering  rooks  to  the  tree-tops  swarm, 

Like  rudderless  ships  blown  about  in  a storm. 

Come  on,  little  friend,  we  are  both  in  a glow, 

While  our  arms  are  strong,  and  onr  legs  can  go, 

And  our  voices  can  make  the  old  woodlands  ring: 

What  need  we  of  wealth  f We  are  each  a king! 
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A DANGER. 

THE  manifesto  of  the  “ War  Democracy,”  as 
the  Tammany  party  likes  to  be  called,  has 
one  proposition  which  should  be  very  thought- 
fully pondered  by  the  citizens  of  this  country. 
It  declares  that  the  next  President  should  be  a 
military  man.  Yet  if  the  country  is  truly  wise 
it  will  never  elect  a chief  magistrate  merely  upon 
the  ground  of  military  'success.  The  school  of 
the  soldier  is  not  the  school  in  which  a President 
of  the  United  States  should  be  trained.  Military 
success  dazzles  a nation  accnstomed  to  despotic 
rule,  but  it  ought  not  to  deceive  a free  people 
who  govern  themselves.  In  a warlike  commu- 
nity the  triumphant  chief  is  naturally  the  most 
captivating  figure,  but  in  a peaceful  free  society 
the  qualities  of  the  soldier  are  by  no  means  those 
which  are  best  fitted  for  the  work  of  government. 

That  those  who  best  serve  the  country  should 
be  most  highly  honored  is  true ; but  that  a cen- 
tury ago  any  British  General  in  the  field  or  Ad- 
miral upon  the  sea  better  served  England  than 
Lord  Chatham,  who  directed  the  Government, 
would  be  difficult  to  prove.  Military  success, 
however  essential,  however  indispensable,  is  not 
necessarily  the  highest  service.  Military  heroes, 
however  pure,  however  single-hearted,  however 
noble,  are,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  accus- 
tomed to  regard  their  own  will  as  law,  and  will 
inevitably  incline  to  govern  a country  as  if  it 
were  an  army.  If  Washington  was  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule,  Jackson  was  not ; and  Wash- 
ington was  exceptional  among  men. 

Emerging  from  any  great  war,  and  especially 
from  a civil  struggle,  the  devotion  of  an  army 
and  its  officers  to  their  chief  is  an  incentive  to 
personal  ambition,  and  a danger  to  civil  liberty 
so  vast  and  obvious  that  it  needs  but  to  he 
named;  for  History  is  the  record  of  govern- 
ments-overthrown  and  people  subjugated  by  vic- 
torious military  leaders.  But  we  are  not  driv- 
en to  ancient  or  even  modem  history  to  find 
the  evidence  of  these  truths.  The  spirit  which 
solicits  a military  head  of  the  Government  is 
simply  that  of  despotism.  The  ascendency  so 
long  maintained  in  this  country  by  the  South- 
ern Policy,  under  the  auspices  of  what  was  call- 
ed “ the  Democracy,”  was  due  to  the  absolute 
annihilation  of  the  fundamental  right  of  a free 
government— the  right  of  debate.  And  when, 
under  the  same  name,  a plea  is  made  for  a mil- 
itary Presidential  candidate,  it  ought  to  surprise 
no  man  that  the  most  ardent  supporter  of  the 
proposition  says  plainly  of  one  of  the  Generals 
of  our  armies : “He  must  have  as  little  respect 
for  these  wretches  as  C^sar  had  for  those  in 
Rome.”  By  the  word  “ wretches”  lie  describes 
the  lawful,  constitutional  authorities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  he  calls  upon  a military  leader  to 
set  them  aside  ns  Napoleon  did  the  Convention 
and  Cromwell  the  Parliament. 

This  is  the  spirit  from  which  a military  can- 
didacy springs.  It  is  impatience  of  constitu- 
tional mle.  It  is  the  instinct  of  despotism. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  people  of  this  country,  in 
so  mom  mtous  a crisis  as  the  present,  will  be 
governed  in  the  election  of  a President  by  some 


principle  more  profound  than  mere  enthusiasm 
for  a soldier.  When  the  soldier  has  shown  the 
qualities  for  civil  rule  that  Washington  display- 
ed, he  may  justly  aspire  to  the  chair  that  Wash- 
ington filial. 


MR  CHASE. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Chase,  in  which  he  asks 
that  no  further  consideration  be  given  to  liis 
name  as  a Presidential  candidate,  will  surprise 
no  one  who  has  watched  his  patriotic  course. 
The  Presidency  could  not  win  him  a higher  hon- 
or than  that  of  the  masterly  management  of  the 
national  treasury  during  this  war ; and  it  is  to 
the  universal  conviction  of  his  great  fitness  for 
the  office  he  fills,  and  the  doubt  where  an  ade- 
quate successor  could  be  found,  that  much  of  the 
reluctance  of  the  popular  response  to  his  nom- 
ination was  to  be  attributed.  Himself  an  es- 
sential pftrt  of  the  Administration  which  is  now 
upon  trial  before  the  country,  it  could  hardly  be 
supposed  that  he  seriously  differed  from  its  gen- 
eral policy,  or  that  an  Administration  of  which 
he  should  be  the  head  would  radically  change 
that  policy.  While,  therefore,  he  agreed  upon 
the  whole,  it  was  certainly  wiser  to  do  as  he  has 
done. 

Whatever  honors  may  yet  await  him,  Mr. 
Chase  will  be  known  in  our  history  as  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  leaders  who  early  saw 
and  always  resisted  the  mortal  peril  which  men- 
aced the  American  Union  and  human  civiliza- 
tion from  the  essential  character  of  the  spirit 
which  now  seeks  its  overthrow.  Called  into  a 
vitally  important  responsibility  in  the  Govern- 
ment when  the  struggle  began,  he  has  fulfilled 
it  with  singular  ability.  Nor  will  it  be  named 
among  the  least  of  his  claims  to  the  permanent 
regard  of  his  countrymen  that,  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  war,  he  saw  so  clearly  the  necessity 
of  devoting  every  energy  and  effort  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion,  that  he  would  not  allow 
any  preference  of  his  friends  for  his  personal  ad- 
vantage to  perplex  the  great  issue.  It  would 
have  been  his  duty  to  do  so,  however,  had  he 
felt  that  the  public  safety  was  imperiled. 

We  differ  entirely  from  those  who  regret  his 
withdrawal  upon  the  ground  that  every  man’s 
candidacy  should  remain  open  until  the  nomin- 
ation. We  are  to  deal  with  facts,  and  the  fact 
is  that  the  Union  candidate  will  certainly  be  one 
of  three  or  four  conspicuous  gentlemen  already 
indicated.  If  there  were  comparative  unity  of 
feeling — if,  surrendering  minor  points  of  differ- 
ence and  criticism,  the  Union  party  of  the  nation 
could  move  forward  to  the  election  as  the  Union 
party  of  New  Hampshire  lately  did  to  that  of 
Governor  Gilmore,  and  as  that  of  Connecticut 
will,  on  the  4th  of  April,  to  that  of  Governor 
Buckingham — would  it  not  be  infinitely  better 
for  the  country  and  the  cause  than  the  ardent 
debate  upon  various  candidates  is  likely  to  be  ? 

It  is  upon  that  ground,  unquestionably,  that 
Mr.  Chase  has  withdrawn,  and  for  that  reason 
his  course  will  command  the  sincerest  public 
approval. 


GENERAL  FREMONT. 

It  is  no  secret  that  General  Fremont  and 
many  of  his  friends  think  that  he  has  been  un- 
fairly^ treated  by  the  Administration;  that  his 
opportunities  of  military  distinction  have  been 
systematically  baffled;  and  whatever  explana- 
tion the  General  himself  might  give,  it  is  very 
sure  that  his  ardent  personal  friends  attribute 
his  treatment  to  political  jealousy.  It  is  the 
same  feeling  that  the  immediate  friends  of  Gen- 
eral M'Clellan  indulge  in  regard  to  him,  and 
it  is  a question  which  will  never  be  settled  to 
the  satisfaction  of  either  side. 

We  observe  that  some  Union  men,  who,  like 
the  German-American  Club  of  the  Seventeenth 
Ward  in  this  city,  are  resolved  that  under  no 
circumstances  will  they  support  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
re-election,  are  disposed  to  erect  the  name  of 
Fremont  as  a candidate  in  any  case;  and  a 
journal,  recently  established,  attacks  the  Gov- 
ernment with  the  fury  of  the  most  malignant 
Copperhead  writers,  and  plainly  points  to  Fre- 
mont as  its  candidate,  while  the  chuckling  Cop- 
perheads warmly  applaud  the  “ Fremont  diver- 
sion.” 

Now  Fremont  has  been  a charmed  name  be- 
cause it  stood  for  unswerving  fidelity  to  Liberty 
and  Union ; and  to  suggest  that  it  could  be  used 
as  a rallying  cry  to  divide  Union  men,  after  they 
had  deliberately  decided  who  was  to  bear  their 
standard,  is  insulting  both  to  the  General  and 
to  his  friends.  No  candidate  has  any  prescript- 
ive right  to  the  nomination.  The  field  is  clear ; 
and  it  is  of  transcendent  importance  that  the 
question  of  fitness  shall  be  thoroughly  discussed 
in  every  case.  That  General  Fremont  may 
choose  to  try  the  popular  confidence  in  his  name 
so  far  as  to  await  the  action  of  the  Convention 
is  very  probable.  But  that  a man,  who  lias 
been  so  truly  respected,  and  who,  when  he  was 
a candidate,  was  so  faithfully  supported  by  as 
earnest  a body  of  men  as  ever  voted,  will  per- 
mit his  name  to  be  used  in  any  manner  what- 
ever as  a menace — that  he  will  allow  any  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  to  declare  either 
that  the  national  Convention  must  nominate 
him  or  some  compromise  candidate  with  his  as- 
sent, or  that  he  will  take  the  field  as  an  inde- 


pendent candidate,  we  no  more  believe  than  we 
should  believe  any  other  imputation  upon  his 
perfect  patriotism. 


A SOPHISM. 

“Ip  the  spring  campaign  is  successful,  no- 
thing can  prevent  Mr.  Lincoln’s  renomination. 
If  it  fails,  nothing  can  secure  it,  ” says  some  one. 

That  may  be  true ; but  it  certainly  does  not 
follow  that  the  change,  however  inevitable,  will 
be  advantageous.  Governor  Seymour  is  a speci- 
men of  the  kind  of  candidate  that  comes  in  upon 
a tide  of  general  disgust  and  reaction.  The 
President  will  unquestionably  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  any  disaster  which  may  occur,  and  the 
public  indignation  may  very  probably  demand 
that  his  place  be  filled  by  another.  That  he 
ought  to  be  held  officially  responsible  we  are 
very  far  from  saying  or  thinking.  _ But  we  ask 
the  gentlemen  who  deprecate  any ’discussion  of 
the  Presidential  question,  and  who  declare  that 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  renomination  is  impossible  in  j 
case  of  defeat,  whom  they  propose  as  his  suc- 
cessor? Nothing  is  so  uncertain  as  the  event 
of  a battle,  and  the  fortune  of  war  is  a proverb. 
In  the  spring  campaign  we  may  suffer  reverses. 
In  that  case  there  must  be  a new  President,  say 
the  gentlemen.  But  is  it  worth  while  to  take 
one  at  hazard?  If  the  case  occnrs  we  shall 
need,  more  than  ever,  exactly  the  right  man. 
Are  we  to  know  him  by  instinct?  If  so,  who  is 
he?  “Oh!  there  are  twenty  men.  ” Yes — and 
so  there  are  twenty  hundred.  That  is  no  an- 
swer— it  is  merely  a poor  evasion. 

If  the  text  be  true,  no  man  who  urges  it  is 
justified  in  refraining  from  the  fullest  discussions 
of  the  Presidential  question.  For  the  contiif 
gency  suggested  is  not  impossible.  Should  •* , 
arise,  do  we  prefer  to  find  ourselves  at  a lr  s 
among  the  twenty  or  twenty  hundred  ? J it 
not  rather  the  part  of  trusty  and  loyal  and  m- 
dent  citizens  to  consider  most  carefully  /hat 
hand  is  fittest  to  take  the  helm  if  the  ston  shall 
wash  the  pilot  overboard  ? 


ABOMINABLE  G00D-NA1  RE. 

There  is  something  very  pathetic  a utterly 
frftile  in  the  periodical  spasms  of  Nen  ‘ fork  in- 
dignation with  overcrowded  cars  and  nnibuses. 
“Brave!”  said  a caustic  critic  as  he  . nv  people 
crowding  into  an  omnibus  when  it  was  f “ Brave, 
indeed ! Why,  we  Americans  haven’t  uck  enough 
to  keep  the  thirteenth  man  out  of  n omnibus." 
But  we  are  trying  very  hard  to  dc  ;.  We  have 
actually  sent  a petition  to  the  Le  .lature  asking 
them  to  do  what  we  don’t  dare  to.  uet  us  hope  the 
Legislature  will  reply  that  if  twe'  e New  Yorkers 
can  not  keep  out  the  thirteenth  jm  an  omnibus, 
or  if  twenty  in  a car  choose  sub  t to  the  tyranny 
of  the  twenty-first,  they  may  iCinp't  and  thank 
themselves  for  their  own  discongort. 

You  say  that  it  is  very  disag  Jeabb  to  exclude  a 
person.  So  it  is.  But  it  is  r Jess  .agreeable  to 
be  excluded.  And  when  half  Jew  >rk  finds  that 
it  can  not  get  into  the  cars  .id  inibuses,  New 
York  will  have  sufficient  accom  xlation  of  the 
kind.  “ My  dear,”  says  the  cha?  :ng  parent,  “I 
punish  you  for  your  good.  One  • ■ yon  will  thank 

me  for  making  you  smart.”  So  1 is  say  to  the  thir- 
teeith  and  twenty-first:  “Gent  nen,  you  can’t  get 
in.  But  one  day,  when  you  amply  provided, 
you  will  heartily  thank  us. " 7 advantage  is,  that 
every  citizen  in  turn  is  the  kless  thirteenth  or 
twenty-first,  so  that  we  shal  .1  know  how  pleas- 
ant it  is. 

But  even  if  the  Legislat-  passes  the  most  sol- 
emn laws  our  own  abomim  good-nature  will  pre- 
vent their  enforcement.  /e  shall  squeeze  and 
crowd,  and  feel  sure  that  t thirteenth  man  is  going 
to  see  his  dyifig  parent,  o rill  miss  a boat,  or  will 
encounter  some  frightful  iamity  if  we  do  not  suf- 
fer him  to  get  in.  S#  ‘ . .e  will  get,  and  sit  upon 
the  knees,  and’grind  t 'eet  of  his  chicken-hearted 
fellow-citizens,  and  tl  jump  off  at  his  street  and 
run  crowing  in  to  hi?  “ My  dear,  nobody  dared 
to  keep  me  out  of  tb  r !” 


W THING. 


The  British  of  s took  their  race-horses  to  the 
Peninsula,  and  f ;ral  Napier  complained  bitter- 
ly that  the  lux  of  the  officers  in  the  East  was 
destroying  the  iy.  The  Yankees  make  war 
after  their  ow  shion,  and  carry  their  luxuries  to 
the  field.  A tleman  was  lately  surprised  by  a 
m to  speak  before  the  Lecture  As- 
First  Division,  Second  Corps,  of  the 
rtomac ! This  is  the  kind  of  army 
.on  sends  forth  to  fight  its  battles, 
soldiers  who  carry  brains  as  well  as 
>due  the  rebellion.  This  is  the  spirit 
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and  the  strength  against  which  hate  and  desperate 
fury  are  powerless.  It  has  taken  some  time  for  the 
Yankee  genius  to  uncoil  itself.  But  an  army  which 
so  calmly  addresses  itself  to  its  work  as  to  construct 
the  Lecture  Lyceum  in  camp,  serves  notice  upon 
the  world  that  it  has  gone  out  to  stay  until  it  is  vic- 
torious. It  has  under  its  placid  exterior  the  grim 
earnestness  of  the  exhorting  Ironsides  of  Cromwell. 


FROM  CHATTANOOGA. 

A friendly  lettter  from  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  is  full  of  the  most  allur- 
ing temptations  to  a visit : 

“About  the  1st  of  April  we  can  show  you  green  grn.?», 
arid  smelling  buds,  and  other  evidences  of  spring,  wherev- 
er onr  soldiers  have  left  enough  vegetation  to  sprout,  or  to 
recognize  at  all  ‘those  blind  motions  of  the  Spring,’  which 
come  so  much  earlier  here  than  in  your  latitude. 


“You  will  find  this  army  in  an  admirable  condition  as 
to  spirits,  hopefulness,  and  a determination  lo  finish  the 
war  under  the  guidance  of  ‘good  Father  Abraham,’ a*  the 
most  ardent  lover  of  his  country  can  desire.’’ 

No  man  can  doubt  that  the  great  armies  of  the 
West  and  East,  by  which  the  campaign  is  to  be  de- 
cided, are  the  most  powerful  and  effective  we  have 
ever  had  in  the  field.  The  brave  men  among  the 
Tennessee  mountains  know  that  the  hopes  and 
prayers  of  the  sea-coast  follow  them  ; and  the  host 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Blue  Ridge  are  ready  for  their 
work.  The  Blue  Ridge  wiR  reply  to  the  Allegha- 
nies,  as 

“Jura  answers  from  her  misty  shroud 
Back  to  the  Joyous  Alps,  that  call  to  her  aloud.  ” 


GENERAL  CUSTER’S  RAID. 

In  another  part  of  this  paper  there  are  illustra- 
tions of  General  Custer’s  late  diversion  in  favor 
of  Kilpatrick,  and  an  account  of  it  so  simple  and 
graphic  that  we  are  glad  to  call  attention  to  it  as  a 
model  of  intelligible  description. 


HARPER  FOR  APRIL. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Magazine  begins  the 
story,  “Denis  Duval, ’’left  unfinished  by  Thackeray 
when  he  died.  Dickens  has  said  what  he  thinks 
of  it,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  public  will  con- 
firm his  verdict.  Its  interest  is  profound  and  pa- 
thetic, as  the  great  fragment  of  his  literary  life, 
while  from  the  opening  of  the  work  his  step  is  so 
light  and  free  that  the  reader  understands  how  fully 
he  was  himself  and  enjoying  his  work.  In  the 
same  number  there  is  a most  genial  and  sensiblo 
plea  for  the  children,  enforcing  the  text  that  they 
are  to  be  treated  as  children ; or,  as  the  old  grand- 
father is  quoted  as.  saying,  “ Babies  ort  to  be  brood- 
ed jest  like  chickens.”  Another  paper,  ‘ 1 My  Escape 
from  Richmond,”  is  a timely  and  graphic  passage 
of  military  experience. 

In  the  June  number,  which  begins  the  volume, 
the  new  tale  of  Charles  Dickens  will  open.  We 
advise  our  readers  to  begin  it  with  the  beginning, 
and  to  secure  the  regular  reading  by  a prompt  sub- 
scription to  the  new  volume. 


THE  NEW  PICTURES. 

The  Sanitary  Fair  will  have  a picture-gallery  in 
which  there  will  be  admirable  works,  and  the  Na- 
tional Academy  will  open  its  doors  in  April.  Mean- 
while there  are  pictures  to  be  seen  worthy  of  the 
most  careful  study.  Three  we  have  in  mind  at  this 
moment — Kensett’s  “ Lake  George,”  Bierstadt’s 
“Rocky  Mountains,”  and  Thorndike’s  “ Wayside 
Inn.”  They  are  all  very  American  and  very  differ- 
ent. Mr.  Thorndike’s  picture,  indeed,  is  now  in 
Boston,  but  there  is  a charming  photograph  of  it  at 
Gobpil's,  one  of  the  truest  and  most  exquisite 
American  domestic  winter  bits  that  we  remember. 
The  landscape  is  muffled  in  snow.  The  huge  com- 
fortable gable-roofed  inn  sits  broad  and  snug  upon 
the  ground,  tucked  in  by  the  drifts,  and  uncon- 
sciously suggesting  a homely  comfort  and  spacious- 
ness which  belong  to  the  ideal  country  tavern. 
The  barn  and  hay-stack  near  by — chapel  of  ease  to 
the  Yankee  temple  of  comfort — the  exquisite  tracery 
of  the  boughs  of  the  trees  against  the  gray  sky — the 
rustic  bridge — the  gentle  hill — the  brook,  and  the 
boy  fishing  through  the  ic6 — all  compose  a picture 
so  interesting  and  characteristic  that  the  poet’s  pub- 
lishers will  greatly  err  if  they  do  not  make  it  the 
vignette  of  all  future  editions  of  the  poem. 

Mr.  Kensett’s  ‘ 1 Lake  George”  is  now  upon  ex- 
hibition at  Gocpil’s.  It  was  painted'for  a noted 
connoisseur,  who  understands  that  one  of  the  chief 
duties  of  those  who  are  able  to  buy  pictures  is  to  let 
others  see  them.  It  is  a thoroughly  characteristic 
work,  representing  upon  a large  scale  a certain  as- 
pect of  American  climate  and  scenejy  which  no 
painter  so  exquisitely  render^  The  view  is  down 
the  lake  toward  Caldwell.  The  fore-ground  is  a 
wood,  traversed  by  a small  stream  which  falls  in  a 
lovely  cascade  upon  its  way  to  enter  the  lake;  and 
the  gleam  of  the  lake,  broken  by  the  islands,  dotted 
with  sails,  and  walled  by  the  mountains  upon  the 
other  side,  complete  the  picture.  The  firm  and  faith- 
ful treatment  of  the  single  tree-trunks  in  the  fore- 
ground, the  perfect  quality  of  the  rocks,  the  clear 
shadows  and  the  sunny  greenness  of  the  forest  aisle, 
are  points  of  artistic  excellence  which  will  escape 
no  one.  But  the  exquisite  gradation,  the  delicate 
airy  perspective,  the  depth  of  the  sky,  the  fidelity 
of  the  mountain  forms,  are  not  less  remarkable. 
Yet  above  them  all,  and  in  them  all,  and  through 
them  all,  are  the  spirit  and  splendor  of  Nature  in 
the  serene  triumph  of  her  summer  repose.  And  it 
is  Nature  in  her  American  costume.  It  is  not  Italy, 
nor  the  Orient,  nor  Switzerland,  nor  England,  nor 
the  Tropics;  it  is  the  clear-breathed,  soft-skied 
America  of  every  day  and  of  common  experience. 
It  is  pure  landscape  also.  Nothing  wins  the  mind 
from  its  brooding  delight  in  the  tranquil  scene. 
Fancy  follows  the  bounding  deer  which  the  eye 
does  not  see.  It  lingers  around  the  invisible  camps. 
It  muses  upon  the  dusky  departing  race.  It  re- 
members the  gay  Sabbath  flotilla  of  Abercrombie’s 
army.  It  hears  Ethan  Allen  thundering  in  the 
name  of  the  Continental  Congress.  Or,  still  reced- 
ing, glides  along  the  calm  with  the  canoe  of  the 
Jesuit  explorers.  Thus  it  has  the  highest  charm 
of  landscape  art,  the  undisturbed  presentation  of  the 
scene  leading  on  to  all  its  historical  and  imaginative 
associations. 

From  this  most  thoughtful  and  masterly  work 
the  transition  is  not  difficult  to  Bierstadt’s  1 ‘ B ocky 
Mountains,”  which  is  no  less  thoroughly  American. 
It  is  a scene  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Colorado 
at  the  foot  of  the  great  range  of  the  Wind  River 
Mountains,  which  fill  the  depth  of  the  canvas,  pour- 
ing the  rills  and  streams  from  their  sides  and  gla- 
ciers into  the  calm  lake,  upon  whose  broad  green 
meadow,  which  forms  the  fore-ground  of  the  picture, 
is.an  J nffian  camp.  It  is  purely  an  American  scene, 
and  from  the  faithful  and  elaborate  delineation  of 
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the  Indian  village,  a fomj  of  life  now  rapidly  dis- 
appearing from  the  earth,  may  be  truly  called  a 
historic  landscape.  It  is  the  curtained  continent, 
with  its  sublime  natural  forms  and  its  rude  savage 
human  life ; nor  do  we  recall  any  work  in  which 
the  subject  is  so  strikingly  presented.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  picture,  stimulating  the  imag- 
ination and  satisfying  curiosity.  And  unlike  Mr. 
Church’s  pictures  of  the  equatorial  mountain  scen- 
ery of  America,  which  from  their  volcanic  and  trop- 
ical character,  however  luxuriant,  yet  forbid  hope 
and  leave  an  impression  of  profound  sadness  and 
desolation,  this  work  of  Bierstadt’s  inspires  the 
temperate  cheerfulness  and  promise  of  the  region  it 
depicts,  and  the  imagination  contemplates  it  as  the 
possible  seat  of  supreme  civilization. 

It  is  a most  interesting  pendant  to  the  “Lake 
George”  of  Mr.  Kensett.  And  who  now  will  un- 
dertake the  Prairie  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  with 
the  same  thoughtful  skill;  or  the  bayous  of  the 
Gulf  and  the  Everglades  ? Are  not  these,  also,  the 
kind  of  picture  which  should  adorn  tho  Capitol  ? 


A girl,  hearing  the  lady  of  the  house,  at  dinner,  ask  her 
husband  to  bring  Dombeyand  Son  with  him  when  he  came 
home  to  tea,  laid  two  extra  plates  on  the  supper-table  for 
the  supposed  visitors. 

“ How  many  years  have  you  been  dumb  ?"  said  a gen- 
tleman to  an  Irish  beggar.  “Five  years,  plose  your  hon- 
or," answered  the  mendicant,  completely  taken  off  his 
guard  by  the  question. 


The  bellman  of  Watertown,  in  announcing  a temperance- 
meeting,  said  it  would  be  addressed  by  six  women  “ who 
had  never  spoken  before.” 

Voltaire  says:  “A  physician  is  an  unfortunate  gentle- 
man who  is  every  day  called  upon  to  perform  a miracle — 
to  reconcile  health  with  intemperance." 


EPIGRAM. 

Since  Tom  went  first  to  law  with  Ned, 

And  made  the  sad  attack, 

Tis  said  he  scarce  has  had  a coat 
To  put  upon  his  back: 

But,  verily,  the  case  is  such, 

That  Tom  has  had  a suit  too  much. 

Club. — A bundle  of  sticks  with  a few  nobs  at  the  top. 

“Jennie,"  said  a venerable  Cameronian  to  his  daugh- 
ter, who  was  asking  his  consent  to  accompany  her  urgent 
and  favored  suitor  to  the  altar— “Jennie,  it's  a very  sol- 
emn thing  to  get  married."  “I  know  it,  father,"  replied 
the  sensible  damsel;  “but  it’s  a great  deal  solemner  not 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

What  horn  produces  the  most  discordant  music  ?— 1 The 
drinking  horn. 

A romantic  young  man  says  that  a woman's  heart  is 
like  the  moon— it  changes  continually,  but  always  has  a 
mun  in  it.  

A matter-of-fact  philosopher  asserts  that  “ Love  is  to  do- 
mestic life  what  butter  is  to  bread— it  possesses  little  nour- 
ishment in  itself,  but  gives  substantials  a grand  relish, 
without  which  they  would  be  hard  to  swallow." 

Two  countrymen  went  into  a batter's  tb  buy  one  of  them 
a hat.  They  were  delighted  with  the  sample,  inside  the 
crown  of  which  was  inserted  a looking-glass.  “What  is 
the  glass  for  ?’’  said  one  of  the  men.  The  other,  impatient 


lie  who  lives  with  a good  wife  becomes  better  thereby, 
as  those  who  lie  down  among  violets  arise  with  the  per- 
fume upon  their  garments. 

Munden,  the  actor,  was  once,  at  a dinner  party,  placed 
before  a haunch  of  venison  and  requested  to  carve  it. 
“Really,  gentleme’n,”  said  he,  “I  do  declare  I know  very 
little  about  table  anatomy ; I dare  say,  now,  there  is  some 
particular  cut  in  a haunch— some  tld-bit— I dare  say  there 
is — but  I assure  you  I am  quite  ignorant  where  to  pick  frr 
it."  A dozen  knives  instantly  started  from  the  cloth,  and 
Munden  was  instructed  where  the  rich  meat  lay.  He  ut- 
tered a long  string  of  thanks,  worked  out  a prime  slice, 
loaded  it  with  sauce  and  jelly,  and  then,  with  the  plate  in 
his  hand,  looked  through  his  glasses  round  the  table.  Ev- 
ery hand  was  ready,  nnd  every  mouth  prepared.  “ Real- 
ly, gentleman, " said  the  comedian,  “ I wish  I could  please 
you ; but  if  I give  the  tid-bit  to  one,  I shall  offend  the  resf ; 
so  egad,”  added  he,  “I’ll  keep  it  myself,  nnd  let  every 
gentleman  help  himself  to  what  he  likes  best." 

Which,  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Is  the  best  place  for  a 
sleeping  infant?— The  Rock-y  Mountains. 

If  a young  woman  bids  you  take  heart,  you  can  proba- 
bly take  hers. 


fifteen  minutes,  she  had  been  spelling  out  the  advertise- 
ments, and  peering  indignantly  over  her  spectacles  across 
the  breakfast-table  at  Ike,  who  was  busily  occupied  in  ex- 
cavating his  fourth  egg-shell.  “Did  ever  any  body  hear 
the  likes  1 I always  said  it  was  as  good  as  tellin'  Naturt 
•lie  didn’t  know  how  to  do  hqy  own  work  when  they  in- 
structed steam-rams  and  donkey-engines.  But  this  im- 
posteroua  idea  of  makin’  slop-work  babies  is  enough  to 
make  the  poor  thing  throw  down  her  tools  and  shut  up 
ehop  altogether.  Mark  my  words,  Ike — them  sewin’-ma- 
chines  wUl  be  pressed  into  this  'ere  new-fangled  business 
afore  long;  and  then  all  the  emigratin’  in  the  world  won’t 
be  able  to  keep  down  the  surplice  poppylation.'* 

Charles  Lamb’s  opinion  of  tho  water-cure:  “It  is  nei- 
ther new  nor  wonderful,  for  it  is  as  old  as  the  deluge, 
when,  in  my  opinion,  it  killed  more  than  it  cured.” 

In  spite  of  the  ill-founded  contempt  which  Dr.  Johnson 
professed  to  entertain  for  actors,  he  treated  Mrs.  Siddons 
with  great  politeness ; and  when  she  called  on  him  in  Bolt 
Court,  and  his  servant  could  not  Immediately  provide  her 
with  a chair,  he  said,  “ You  see,  madam,  wherever  you  go 
there  are  no  eeats  to  be  got." 

CAUGHT  A TARTAR. 

Aave  you  any  first-rate  servant-girls  for  the  kitchen  ? 
I want  one  that  can  mind  her  own  business  nnd  attend  to 
her  work."  Jones  asked  the  question  of  a registry-office 
keeper. 

“Oh  yes,"  said  the  proprietor,  “any  quantity;  let  me 
•how  you  one." 

Jones  is  at  once  introduced  to  a daughter  of  the  Emerald 
Isle,  and  iB  greeted  with, 

“An'  does  yor  wont  a servant?" 

“ Yes,"  says  Jones. 

“How  many  have  yer  in  yer  family?" 

Jones  answered. 

“And  hev  yer  hot  and  cold  water?" 

Answers  again. 

“ How  many  children  hev  yer?  Do  yer  make  yer  girls 
wash  Sundays  ? Is  the  church  far  away  ?*’ 

A11  these  questions,  with  about  fifty  more,  were  answer- 
ed heroically  by  Jones,  when  he  thought  it  about  time  to 
take  the  laboring  oar  himself. 

“You  look,"  says  Jones,  “like  a pretty  nice  girl;  but  I 
wai®  to  ask  you  one  question.  Do  you  play  the  piano?" 

“No." 

“Then,"  says  Jones,  blandly,  “you  won’t  answer  my 
turn." 

And  away  went  the  astonished  Celt,  feeling  that  she 
for  once  had  caught  a Tartar. 

A pretender  to  science  seriously  maintained,  one  day  in 
company,  that  tho  sun  did  not  make  a revolution  round 
the  worid,  either  real  or  apparent ; but  that,  having  per- 
formed its  journey  from  east  to  west,  it  came  back  again  to 
be  in  readiness  agninst  morning.  “ How  is  it,  then,"  it 
was  asked,  “that  we  never  soe  it  on  its  return  V'  “Be- 
cause the  journey  is  performed  by  night,"  ho  gravely  re- 
plied. 

When  you  see  a man’s  likeness  in  a photographic  album. 
It  is  a clear  proof  that  he  has  been  “ taken  off”  with  a 
stroke  of  the  sun. 

A photographic  friend  of  ours,  returning  from  giving  a 
lady  of  high  rank  lessons  in  the  art-science,  and  having  a 
lens  and  camera  in  his  hand,  paused  at  the  comer  of  a ve- 
hicle-crowded street,  awaiting  an  opportunity  of  crossing 
the  road.  Beside  him  stood  a coster-monger,  selling  fruit 
m a barrow.  “ Been  a forty-grapliin’,  Sir?”  inquired  the 
fruit- vendor.  “Why,  yes,  I have,  my  good  fellow,"  re- 
turned our  friend.  “ Ah,"  responded  the  coster-monger, 
with  a mournful  shake  of  his  grensv  cap  and  dirty  head, 
“ I was  a fortygraphy  wnnee,  I wo? I I had  a place  down 
J-A1?.8.8  I tooked  a deal  of  money  wnnee;  but 

hit  failed  off,  yer  see.  Sir;  there’s  sich  a lot  on  ’em  nowl 
that’s  why  I give.l  hit  np."  “Indeed!”  ejaculated  our 
triond,  with  a smile,  ns  he  thought  of  the  amateur  photog- 
rapher he  had  just  left,  and  tho  brother  in  the  art  then  nd- 

, suing  ,lim-  “Yes,  "continued  he  of  tho  barrow,  “it 
am  t wot  it  used  to  wos,  ain’t  fortygraphy.” 

A young  gentleman  was  fondling  his  betrothed’s  hand. 

I hope  it  is  not  counterfeit,"  lie  said.  “ The  beat  way 
to  test  it  is  to  ring  it,"  wai  per,  reply. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

Senate.— March  9.  Mr.  Wilson  reported  from  the  Mil- 
itary Committee  a substitute  for  Mr.  Carlile’s  resolutions 
on  the  war,  declaring  “that  the  object  of  the  war  is  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  rebels  in  arms  to  the  rightful  authority  of 
the  United  States;  that  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  the 
United  States  may  adopt  whatever  measures,  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare,  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  secure  the  public  safety  now  and  hereafter;" 
and  approving  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  as  a neces- 
sary and  legitimate  war  measure. — Mr.  Sherman  reported 
the  House  joint  resolntion  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  anticipate  the  payment  of  interest  on  tho 
public  debt,  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  “And  he  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  dispose  of  any  gold  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  not  necessary  for  the  payment  of  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt.’’— Mr.  Davis  spoke  in  favor  of 
his  amendment  to  the  bill  equalizing  the  pay  of  colored 
troops,  alio  ring  the  District  Courts  to  appoint  commission- 
ers to  ascertain  and  award  to  loyal  owners  a just  valuation 

for  their  si;  ves March  10.  A bill  was  passed  giving 

the  frankin  privilege  to  the  President  and  Vice-PreHi- 
dent — Mr.  umner,  from  tho  Committee  on  Slavery  and 
Freedmen,  reported  a bill  providing  that  the  Proclamation 
of  Emancipa<'on  issued  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Janu  - 1,  1863,  so  far  as  the  same  declares  that 
the  slaves  in  c-  rtain  designated  States  and  parts  of  States 
thenceforward  should  be  free,  is  hereby  adopted  and  en- 
acted as  a statute  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a rule  and 
article  for  the  government  of  the  military  and  naval  forces 
thereof— Mr.  Sherman,  debating  his  amendment  to  the 
House  resolution  for  the  sale  of  surplus  gold,  argued  that 
speculation  in  gold  would  be  prevented  by  giving  Mr. 
Chase  the  authority  proposed.— Mr.  Pomeroy  addressed 
the  Senate  at  length  in  reference  to  the  circular  lately  is- 
sued urging  Mr.  Chase’s  claims  for  the  Presidency,  lie 
denied  that  the  circular  was  i*  any  respect  secret  , and  said 
distinctly  that  Mr.  Cliase  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
it.  Mr.  Pomeroy  maintained  that  the  only  safety  from 
menacing  dangers  would  be  found  in  a hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  people  in  a vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  and 
the  support  of  the  most  radical  anti-slavery  policy.  Mr. 
Pomeroy  reprobated  the  policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln  ns  slow  nnd 
timid,  and  argued  that  disasters  would  continue  to  settle 
upon  our  arms  so  long  as  the  Administration  clung  to  its 
present  “declared  impolicies.” — Mr  Davis’s  amendment 
to  the  bill  equalizing  the  pay  of  soldiers,  black  and  white, 
was  rejected,  and  the  bill  passed,  only  six  Senators  voting 

Nay. Starch  11.  A message  was  received  from  the  Pn— 

i.lent  establishing  the  initial  point  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway  "on  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Iowa, 
east  of  and  opposite  to  the  east  line  of  Section  Ten,  in  the 
Township  Fifteen,  north  of  Range  Thirteen,  east  of  the 
sixth  principal  meridian  in  the  Territory  of  Nebraska." — 
The  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  sale  of  surplus  gold, 
nfter  debate,  was  passed,  30  to  8,  with  an  amendment  that 
tho  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  only  anticipate  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  pifblic  debt  “for  a period  not 
exceeding  a year,  from  time  to  time.”—' The  Postal  Appro- 
priation bill  for  the  current  fiscal  year  was  passed. • 

Starch  12.  The  Senate  was  not  in  session. Starch  14. 

Mr.  Snulsbury  reported  an  amendment  to  the  Patent  Act 
of  1863,  designed  to  afford  relief  to  inventors  or  assignees 
who  have  failed  to  perfect  their  patents  through  neglect 
to  pay  in  season  the  final  fee,  by  allowing  them  six  months 
more  in  which  to  pay  such  fro— Mr.  Grimes  introduced  a 
bill  in  relation  to  naval  supplies,  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment at  each  nnvv-yard  of  a Disbursing  nnd  Pur- 
chasing Agent,  a Naval  Storek  eeper,  and  an  Inspector 


manding  him  to  put  the  purchaser  in  possession  of  said 
property.  Property  as  above  purchased  by  the  United 
States  may  be  divided  into  parcels  of  fifty  acres,  and  pre- 
emption rights  granted  to  persons  for  merftorioi  a services 
in  the  crushing  of  the  rebellion,  who  shall  have  resided  in 
the  States  where  the  lands  lie. — Mr.  Sumner  s amend- 
ment to  the  Consular  and  Diplomatic  bill,  raising  the  rank 
of  the  Minister  resident  at  Belgium  (Mr.  Sandford)  to  a 
Minister  Plenipotentiary,  without  corresponding  pay,  was 
adopted.  Amendments  were  also  adopted  increasing  the 
salaries  of  the  Consuls  of  Shanghae,  Nassau,  Lyons,  and 
Manchester. 

IIoubr. — March  9.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  directed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  so  changing 
the  law  as  not  to  exempt  United  States  bonds  from  State 
and  municipal  taxation — A bill  was  passed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  emigrants  to  the  Territories,  authorizing  the 
distribution  of  arms,  accoutrements,  and-munitions  by  the 
Secretary  of  W.ar  to  all  emigrant*  passing  through  hostile 
Indian  countries— A bill  to  established  a Bureau  of  Mili- 
tary Justice,  to  be  connected  with  the  War  Department, 
was  passed.  The  Bureau  is  to  be  composed  of  a Judge 
Advocate-General,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General, 
and  two  assistants,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel.— The  Joint 
Resolntion  tendering  the  thanks  of  Congress  to  Major- 
General  George  Thomas  and  the  officers  and  men  under 
him  for  bravery  at  Chicamauga,  was  passed,  with  an 
amendment  also  thanking  General  Rosecrans. — The  Mili- 
tary Committee  reported  a bill  making  the  Camden  and 
Atlantic  Railroad,  with  the  branches  built  qpd  to  be 
built,  and  the  Raritan  and  Delaware  Bay  Railroad,  pub- 
lic highways,  and  recognizing  said  roads  as  a post  and 

military  route. March  10.  Mr.  Arnold  introduced  a 

bill  providing  for  such  appropriations  for  harbors  on  the 
Northern  lakes  and  Western  rivers  as  are  necessary  to 
preserve  them  in  good  condition. — A bill  to  abolish  the 
Court  of  Claims  was  introduced A bill  was  passed  giv- 

ing to  the  Revolutionary  pensioners  each  one  hundred 
dollars  annually,  to  commence  from  the  1st  of  January 
last  and  continue  during  their  natural  lives,  in  addition 
to  the  pensions  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  former 
acts  of  Congress. — The  Senate  bill  placlDg  the  name  of 
John  L.  Burns,  of  Gettysburg,  on  the  pension  rolls  for 
patriotic  services  in  the  battle  of  that  place,  was  passed. 
— Mr.  Arnold,  from  the  Committee  on  Canals  and  Roads, 
•reported  a bill  for  the  constructon  of  a ship  canal  for  army 
and  naval  vessels  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  West- 
ern lakes  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  postponed  to 
a future  day— A bill  was  introduced  granting  pensions  to 

the  surviving  soldiers  of  the  War  of 1812. Starch  11. 

The  Senate  bill,  the  better  to  carryout  the  law  regulating 
trade  and  intercourse  in  the  Indian  country,  so  as  more  ef- 
fectually to  exclude  spirits  and  wines  from  the  Indians,  was 
passed. — The  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  appro 

S nation  bill,  which  provides  mainly  for  salaries  heretofore 
xed  by  law,  was  passed.— Mr.  Julian  reported  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Homestead  Law,  designed  to  facilitate  certain 

preliminary  steps  in  pre-empting  lands. March  12. 

The  day  was  occupied  in  making  and  hearing  speeches  on 

the  general  policy  of  the  war. Starch  14.  Mr.  Arnold 

introduced  a bill  providing  for  permanent  peace  by  abol- 
ishing slavery  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  where  it 
now  exists— The  Naval  Committee  was  instructed  to  in- 
quire into  the  propriety  of  fixing  the  proposed  new  naval 
d6p6t  on  the  Delaware  River,  at  or  near  the  town  of  New- 
castle, Delaware — Mr.  Cox  introduced  a bill  to  prevent 
officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  other  persons  engaged 
in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States  in- 
terfering in  elections  in  the  States. — A resolution  was 
adopted  instructing  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  so  amending  the  rules  as  to  compel  all 
members  to  vote  when  the  yeas  and  nays  are  called.— The 
Military  Committee  was  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency and  necessity  of  increasing  the  cavalry  force  of 
our  army  by  immediately  raising  50,000  volunteers  for 
that  arm  of  the  service. — The  House  passed  the  bill  for  the 
payment  of  nearly  $193,000  to  the  Chippewa,  Ottawa,  and 
Pottawatomie  Indians  residing  in  Michigan— The  Gold 
bill,  as  amended  in  the  Senate,  was  taken  up,  and  speeches 
were  made  in  opposition  to  it  by  Messrs.  Kernan,  Pruyn, 
Cox,  and  Boutwell,  who  opposed  placing  in  tho  hands  of 
one  man  the  power  lodged  by  this  bill  with  the  Secretary 


of  the  Treasury.  The  bill  was  not  finally  disposed  of. 

Starch  15.  The  Senate  bill  giving  the  franking  priulege 
to  the  President  and  Vice-President  was  passed— A bill 


Point  Academy  Appropriation  bill  was  passed,  with  amend- 
ments providing  that  no  cadet  shall  receive  any  part  of  tho 
appropriation  unless  appointed  according  to  tho  laws  of 
Congress,  and  that  until  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
the  President  shall  be  authorized  to  appoint  from  unrep- 
resented districts  such  deserving  young  soldiers  in  the 
armies  of  the  United  States  as  he  may  select.  During  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  a debate  occurred  as  to  the  policy 
of  the  Administration  in  tho  appointment  of  army  officers 
—Mr.  Davis  charging  that  the  President  was  governed  by 
political  considerations.  Mr.  Wilson,  r.plying,  said  our 
Generals  do  not  receive  their  appointn.  mts  because  of 
their  support  of  the  Administration,  but  as  a matter  of 
public  policy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  contest  the  Ad- 
ministration desired  to  bring  to  its  support  men  of  all 
parties,  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  it  was  much  easier 
for  a Democrat  to  receive  an  appointment  than  one  who 
voted  for  Mr.  Lincoln.  At  the  last  session,  out  of  6855 
nominations  which  came  before  the  Military  Committee, 
composed  of  four  Republicans  and  three  Democrats,  there 
was  never  a divided  vote,  and  the  same  was  the  case  in 
this  session  in  the  examination  of  2009  cases.  The  Ad- 
ministration in  its  military  appointments  sought  to  do 
justice  without  regard  to  opinions.  Mr.  Conness  cited  the 
case  of  California,  where  Bix  Generals  had  been  appointed, 
all  of  whom  were  Democrats,  among  them  the  present 

General-in-Chief  and  General  Hooker. Starch  16.  Mr. 

Sumner  presented  the  petition  of  one  thousand  citizens  of 
Louisiana  of  African  descent,  to  be  allowed  to  vote  in  the 
reorganization  of  Louisiana.  The  petition  represents  that 
all  nre  owners  of  property,  many  engaged  in  tho  pursuits 
of  commerce,  paying  taxes  for  forty-nine  years  on  an  as- 
sessment of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  nnd  that  at  the  call 
of  Governor  Shepley  they  raised  the  first  colored  regiment 
in  forty-eight  hours — Mr.  MTIougall  offered  a resolntion, 
which  was  agreed  to,  requesting  the  President  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  Senate  any  correspondence  or  other  informa- 
tion in  the  possession  of  the  Government  relating  to  any 
plan  or  plans  having  a view  to  the  establishment  of  mo- 
narchical governments  in  Central  or  South  America.— Mr. 
Doolittle  introduced  an  act  to  amend  the  net  of  June  7, 
1862,  for  the  collection  of  direct  taxes  in  insurrectionary 
districts.  The  bill  provides  that,  nnder  the  sales  of  the 
Tax  Commissioners  in  such  districts,  a writ  may  issue  to 
•aid  Commissioner  to  the  Marshal  of  said  district  com- 


to  establish  Assay  Offices  in  Navada  Territory  and  at  Port- 
land, Oregon,  was  reported. — Ten  thousand  copies  of  Gen- 
eral Meade’s  report  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed. — The  consideration  of  the  Gold  bill 
was  resumed.  During  the  debate,  a letter  was  read  from 
Mr.  Chase  to  the  effect  that  he  believed  the  passage  of  the 
bill  would  restrain  speculation.  Mr.  Griswold  and  others 
advocated  the  passage  of  the  bill,  which  was  opposed  by 
Messrs.  Allen,  Price,  and  Denison.  A vote  was  not  reached. 

THE  MILITARY  SITUATION. 

Tho  military  situation  remains  unchanged.  It  Is  inti- 
mated, however,  in  well-informed  quarters,  that  important 
movements  will  soon  be  made.  General  Grant  visited 
Washington  on  the  Stli  instant,  and  had  a conference  with 
the  Secretary  of  Wnr  and  General  Hnlleck,  and  subse- 
quently had  im  important  consultation  with  General  Meade 
at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  whence 
he  returned  on  the  11th,  and  immediately  started  for  the 
West  He  will,  It  is  probable,  direct  a movement  of  all 
onr  armies  according  to  a plan  of  nis  own.  Preparatory 
to  any  movement  in  the  East,  it  is  hinted  that  the  Army 
of  the  Potomnc  will  be  reorganized.  On  tho  14th  inst 
the  President  issued  nn  order  retiring  Mujor-General  Hal- 
leck  from  the  position  of  General-in-Chief,  and  assigning 
Licutenant-Geueral  Grant  to  the  command  of  the  arm- 
ies of  the  Unitod  States,  with  head-quarters  in  Washing- 
ton, and  also  with  tho  Lientenant-General  in  the  field. 
General  Halleck  is  to  be  chief  of  staff  under  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  Lieutenant-General.  Major-General  W. 
T.  Sherman  is  to  command  the  military  division  of  the 
Mississippi,  composed  >f  the  Departments  of  the  Ohio,  tho 
Cumberland,  the  Tennessee,  and  the  Arkansas.  ’Major- 
General  M’Pherson  is  placed  In  command  . of  tho  Depart- 
ment and  army  of  the  Tennessee. 

From  the  Southwest  we  have  intimations  of  a new  move- 
ment, the  object  of  which  is  not  yet  officially  disclosed, 
though  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  is  supposed  to  be  the  point 
aimed  at.  General  Sherman  left  Vicksburg  on  the  28th 
ult.  for  New  Orleans,  where  he  had  a consultation  with 
Goncrnl  Banks  and  other  office™,  in  reference,  it  is  sup- 
posed, to  tho  details  of  the  projected  movement  He  lias 
since  returned  North.  Troops,  meanwhile,  are  returning 
from  Texas  to  New  Orleans,  and  a formidable  fleet  of  iron- 
clads is  collecting  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River. 

ANOTHER  CALL  FOR  TROOPS. 

On  tho  16th  inst  President  Lincoln  issued  a call  for 
200,000  men  for  the  militnry  service — Army,  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps— to  be  raised  by  volunteering,  or,  In  default, 
by  draft  on  tho  15th  of  April— the  present  bounties  to  be 
paid  until  April  1.  The  men  called  for  are  required  for 
the  navy,  and  to  provide  an  adequate  reserve  force  for  all 
Contingencies.  The  proportional  quotas  for  the  various 
towns,  cities,  and  districts  will  be  made  known  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

SUCCESSFUL  EXPEDITION  IN  GENERAL  BUTLER’S 
DEPARTMENT. 

On  the  11th  instant,  General  Butler  sent  two  regiments 
of  cavalry  to  King  and  Queen  County,  Virginia,  to  chastise 
the  citizens,  who  had  participated  in  the  ambuscade  of 
Colonel  Dahlgren’s  command,  elsewhere  referred  to.  The 
expedition  defeated  and  dispersed,  with  severe  loss,  the 
Fifth  and  Ninth  Virginia  cavalry,  capturing  their  camps, 
killing  a number  of  the  enemy,  taking  seventy  prisoners, 
and  burning  a number  of  mills  and  storehouses  filled  with 
supplies  and  arms. 

GENERAL  BHERMAN’S  EXPEDITION. 

The  details  of  General  Sherman’s  expedition  show  it  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  important  successes  of  the  war. 
It  failed,  indeed,  to  reach  Selma,  Alabama,  owing  to  the 
want  of  co-operation  from  General  Smith's  cavalry  force, 
but  the  destruction  of  rebel  property  and  of  their  railway 
communications  inflicted  an  amount  of  damage  fully  com- 
pensating for  all  the  difficulties  and  cost  of  the  expedition. 
The  results  may  be  briefly  stated  aB  follows:  The  army 
marched  400  miles  in  24  dayB,  penetrating  to  Meridian, 
Mississippi,  where  it  destroyed  the  rebel  arsenal,  stocked 
with  valuable  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  small- 
arms  and  all  sorts  of  ordnance  stores,  and  burned  twelve 
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extensive  Government  sheds,  a number  of  waTs’.ouses 
filled  with  military  stores  and  ammunition,  several  grist- 
mills with  20,000  bushels  of  com,  and  nearly  every  build- 
ing occupied  in  any  way  for  war  purposes.  The  town , of 
Enterprise,  Marion,  Quitman,  Hillsboro,  Lake  8’atiov, 
Decatur,  Breton,  and  others  were  devastated;  while  de- 
pots, flour-mills,  cotton,  bridges,  at  aU  points  on  the  r jute, 
were  either  destroyed  or  rendered  useless  to  the  '.nemy. 
The  seizure  of  Meridian  alone  is  said  to  have  be  m worth 
fifty  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Government.  The  Mobil  j 
and  Ohio  Railroad  was  destroyed  for  fifty-six  miles,  '.art 
all  other  roads  within  reach  of  our  forces  were  dar  .aged 
beyond  repair.  A large  number  of  locomotives  and  tevr  .nl 
trains  of  cars  were  also  destroyed.  The  Mobile  and  Oh';; 
Road,  which  was  so  thoroughly  destroyed,  was  cor  .ide'  ed 
by  engineers  to  be  the  finest  built  road  in  the  Fitted 
States,  costing  $50,000  per  mile.  It  was  built  prir  ripaffy 
by  English  capitalists,  and  George  Peabody,  the  uou'lon 
banker,  owned  several  thousand  shares.  The  destr.ction 
of  this  road  will  prevent  the  rebels  from  reinforcing  Mobile 
by  rail,  and  effectually  cute  off  the  fertile  region  of  coun- 
try in  Northern  Mississippi  from  which  the  rebels  derived 
immense  subsistence  supplies.  „ 

Nearly  ten  thousand  slaves  were  liberated  by  the  e'pe. 
dition,  six  thousand  of  whom  accompanied  it  on  its  et'  va 
to  Vicksburg.  The  entire  loss  of  the  expedition  did  nr* 
exceed  fifty  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  with  alvat  or., 
hundred  captured. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Our  forces  in  Florida  are  in  good  condition,  and  acti*'? 
operations  are  expected  to  be  renewed  shortly. 

The  rebels  in  North  Carolina  having  recently  n^dg 
twenty-one  Union  soldiers,  the  loyal  North  Carolina  .teiri- 
ment  in  that  State  have  notified  their  officers  th£t  *.iey 
mean  to  retaliate,  in  kind,  upon  all  rebel  prisoneij  w’.o 
may  fall  into  their  hands. 

Suffolk,  Virginia,  was  reoccupied  by  Federal  troops  on 
the  10th  instant. 

Our  forces  in  East  Tennessee  have  penetrated  r jme  six* 
ty  miles  beyond  Knoxville,  but  have  found  no  onsiderr  • 
ble  body  of  the  enemy.  The  North  Carolina  Cherokess, 
formerly  in  the  rebel  service,  have  laid  down  their  arms 
and  made  peace  with  our  authorities,  under  the  A nnesty 
Proclamation. 

A detachment  from  General  Caster’s  cavalry  comirv.** 
dispersed  a gang  of  guerrillas,  capturing  twenty  J f’j# 
number,  in  Madison  County,  Virginia,  a few  days  '1 rjs , 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


THE  WAR  IN  SCHLESWIG. 

Tub  Conference  proposed  by  England  on  the  Sehl'-Jwig- 
Holstein  difficulty,  on  the  basis  of  guaranteeing  tie  a u- 
thority as  well  ns  the  indivisibility  oi  the  Duchies,  ■tn'T’ 
preserving  the  territorial  arrangements  hitherto  ex-jtKg, 
has  been  declined  by  Denmark.  The  King  har  Broken 
decidedly  in  support  of  his  war  policy,  and  is  wanu’y  su*> 
ported  by  the  press  and  army.  The  Allies  have  niadsr. 
reconnoissance  toward  Duppel,  which  the  Danish  G ree'.al 
has  declared  they  will  not  be  able  to  take  for  w ,etal 
months  under  the  moat  favorable  circumstances.  It  wsu 
said  that  Italy  had  tendered  the  use  of  a fleet  and  an  a ray 
of  forty  thousand  men  to  England  if  she  assisted  Denrjarr. 
The  London  Post  professes  to  believe  that  Russia  an. I Prus- 
sia have  made  a “ holy  alliance"  league,  under  tir.  pre- 
tense of  exterminating  revolut  ion,  but  in  reality  to  erect  * 
despotism  in  Europe.  The  Post  says  this  object  will  oe 
defeated  by  England  and  France,  combined  with  th'  Itai. 
ians,  Scandinavians,  Poles,  Hungarians,  and  Turks.  Tn, 
King  of  Sweden  had  granted  permission  to  Swedish  o'Ticer; 
to  take  service  with  the  Danes. 

THE  REBEL  RAMS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

- In  the  Houso  of  Commons  on  the  26th  nit.  Lord  ,'alraer- 
ston  announced  that  orders  had  been  sent  to  the  Cape  or 
Good  Hope  to  release  the  pirate  Tuscaloosa , whose  deten- 
tion was  not  justified  by  international  law.  In  fhe  House 
of  Lords,  on  the  25th,  Earl  Russell  said  tl<*t  there  was  no 
longer  any  objection  to  producing  the  papers  in  the  evja 
of  the  Mersey  rams,  and  the  rebel  vessels  Saxor  and 
Alabama.  The  5th  of  April  has  been  fixed  for  t’.e  trial 
of  the  Pampero  case  in  the  Edinburgh  Cqprt  of  Session. 

THE  ARCHDUKE  MAXIMILIAN. 

The  Archduke  Maximilian  still  delayed  his  depaifjre  to 
Mexico  until  it  was  determined  who  was  to  have  remmaud 
of  the  French  afmy  after  his  nrrivaL  The  Paris  Monilcj1 
of  the  4th  instant  denies  a rumor  to  the  effect  that  he  j'.d 
renounced  the  idea  of  going  to  Mexico. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  MEXICO. 

News  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  the  ‘26th  ult.  is  '.o  tl.f 
effect  that  the  national  cause  is  rapidly  losing  ground. 
Juarez’s  Government  is  now  reduced  to  four  or  five  S’Ttes, 
It  was  believed  that  as  soon  as  the  French  could  o-ganiz- 
15,000  men  from  the  Foreign  Legion  and  the  native  Mex- 
icans they  would  withdraw  their  main  army  from  Mexico, 
ns  the  number  named  was  regarded  as  sufficient  to 
Maximilian.  It  is  intimated  that  Minister  C'orwiu  yiU 
leave  Vera  Cruz  in  April. 

Acapulco  and  Manzanilla  have  been  blockaded  by ‘ do 
French. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  ITEMS. 

The  examination  of  the  Congressional  War  Commi'iee 
into  the  management  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  by  Gen- 
eral Meade  has  failed  to  sustain  the  charge  tb?A  that 
General  gave  an  order  for  his  army  to  retreat  ®ter  the 
first  day’s  fight  General  Wabben  has  testifies  distinct- 
ly that  no  such  order  was  given,  and  that  the  Incidental 
charges  against  General  Meade  are  altogether  unfounded. 

General  Sigkl  has  assumed  command  of  the  Department 
of  West  Virginia. 

Another  expedition,  nnder  General  Sully,  will  shortly 
be  made  against  the  Sioux  Indians  in  the  Northwest. . 

General  Lew  Wallace  has  been  assigned  to  ihr  con> 
mnnd  of  the  Middle  Department,  with  head-quarter'  -„t 
Baltimore. 

Six  hundred  and  sixty-four  released  prisoner',  from 
Richmond  and  Belle  Isle,  arrived  at  Annapolis,  Maryland, 
on  the  10th  inst.  Forty-eight  of  the  number  were  officers. 

General  Warren  has  been  appointed  to  the  comm'.nd 
of  the  Third  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

The  Court  of  Inquiry,  appointed  to  investigate  the  con- 
duct of  General  M’Cook,  Crittenden,  and  Neoley  a*  the 
battle  of  Chicamauga,  has  reported  the  result  of  'as  in- 
vestigations, namely,  "that  General  M’Cook  did  b's  enicaq 
duty  in  the  battle  proper,  but  made  a mistake  subsequent . 
ly  in  going  into  Chattanooga;  that  General  CbI  tknt^n 
was  entirely  blameless;  and  that  General  Negley  dl  l nr. 
thing  culling  for  censure. 

Fifty  thousand  rations  are  now  issued  at  Chatte  xoga 
daily  for  refugees  and  others  who  are  without  me  .ns  of 
support. 

Governor  Bramt.ette  has  remonstrated  against  the  en- 
listment of  slaves  in  Kentucky. 

General  W.  F.  Smith  (familiarly  called  “ Baldy"  Smh«) 
has  been  nominated  by  the  President  as  Major->  reneral  ip 
the  regular  army. 

The  Florida  campaign  is  to  be  investigated  by  the  Con- 
gressional War  Committee,  with  a view  of  ascertaining 
how  far  General  Seymour  is  responsible  for  the  disaster  al 
Olnstee. 

Captains  Flynn  and  Sawyer,  whom  the  rebel . 
ened  to  hang,  have  been  released,  and,  with  Neb.  ■’ ow, 
have  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe. 

The  Paterson  (New  Jersey)  Press  says  the  Gc*  eminent 
has  called  upon  the  locomotive  builders  of  that  city  for  two 
hundred  engines  to  be  made  forthwith,  informing  them 
that  in  case  of  default  the  Government  would  seize  I lie 
shops.  The  engine  builders  have  agreed  to  do  the  wor*. 

The  rebel  salt-works  at  St.  Monks,  Florida,  seven  oile'. 
In  extent,  and  having  connected  with  them  390  ’.ett’.er^ 
170  furnaces,  and  165  buildings,  were  destroyed  by  a navas 
expedition  a short  time  since.  The  loss  to  the  rtti&z  U 
estimated  at  two  millions  of  doliass. 
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J:«  one  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  my  diary  I find 
tlie  following  passage : 

"Zuesday,  January  17,  18 — . This  morning, 

naif  past  three  A.M.,  poor  John  Bentmore  ex- 
pired. Conscious  to  the  last — full  of  self-condem- 
nation for  errors  which  were  more  those  of  judgment 
rhan  intention ; pious,  earnest,  humble-minded,  he 
died,  bitterly  accusing  himself  of  having  injured 
Ks  boy’s  prospects.  A touching  end.  I promised 
to  befriend  his  child.  How  shall  I fulfill  that 
pro'.il'S?” 

Of  all  my  humble  proteges  John  Bentmore  was 
the  most  grateful,  and  the  least  satisfactory.  He 
wls  emphatically  an  unlucky  man.  Nothing  .pros- 
pered vdth  him.  He  had  tried  every  thing.  Serv- 
ice in  all  sorts  of  capacities.  He  had  been  a green- 
grocer a lodging-house  keeper,  a traveler  for  a 
\ vino-merchant,  a traveler  in  the  grocery  line,  fore- 
man .o  an  upholsterer.  I got  up  a subscription 
foT  him,  and  fitted  him  out  for  Australia ; but  in 
lefj  than  two  years  he  was  back  again,  with  little  , 
besides  the  clothes  which,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, he  stood  upright  in.  By-and-by  he  set  up  for 
himself  in  the  upholstery  trade  with  capital  bor- 
rowod  from  one  of  his  old  employees.  He  had  been 
brought  up  to  it,  his  father  having  been  an  upliol- 
stere. ; and  he  ought  to  have  understood  it  himself. 
Bui  his  ill-luck,  or  rather  his  want  of  business  hab- 
its, pursued  him  still.  He  employed  the  best  men ; 
!»  bought  the  best  materials.  Yet  his  wood  always 
wrvped ; his  blinds  never  worked  properly ; his  car- 
pets wore  white ; his  very  nails  never  held.  He 
was  went  to  admit  himself  with  a sigh,  as  he  wiped 
Ihe  r-rspiration  from  his  brow,  that  “ there  was  a 
mjvny  complaints.  He  didn’t  know  how  it  was, 
ju*  cl  o~e  was  a many  complaints.” 

Lt  last  he  sunk  under  his  ill-fortune.  On  his 
deuth-bed  ho  accused  himself  bitterly,  and  be- 
wailed the  destitute  state  of  his  son,  whose  future 
prospects  naturally  formed  his  chief  anxiety.  I 
had  m uch  ado  to  reconcile  him  to  the  idea  of  the 
boy’s  .eeking  his  living  (at  any  rate  in  the  first  in- 
sfr.iee)  by  servitude,  and  I undertook,  before  I 
yoa'ri  a service  for  Arthur,  to  induce  Mr.  Moreen, 
the  upholsterer — with  whom  John  Bentmore  had 
lived  twice  as  foreman — to  employ  him;  but  John’s 
hopjs  on  this  head  were  slight.  “He  won’t  do  it, 
Sir,”  he  oaid,  with  a sigh  of  self-reproach ; “ and  I 
don’t  deserve  that  he  should.  He’s  a just  man — 
Mr.  Moreen.  And  I — I owe  him  m^pey.  I owo 
him  a large  sum  of  money,  and  he’s  not  one  to  over- 
look that.  If  indeed  he  would  let  the  boy  work  for 
him  _ <iy  number  of  years  without  wages,  and  so  pay 
hi s off  what  I owe,  that  would  be  a blessed  thing ; 
r at  \f  won’t  do  it ! he  won’t  do  it,  Sir ! I have  en- 
raged him ; and  Mrs.  Moreen — she  can’t  overlook 
>is  hr.ving  lent  me  the  money;  not  but  what  it 
wo'ud  „e  the  best  thing  they  could  do  to  get  paid ; 
for  Arthur  would  do  his  duty  by  them,  I’m  sure  of 
that.  He’s  very  different  from  me  you  see,  Sir — a 
feal  better.  He’s  got  twenty  times  my  head  for 
figures,  and  book-keeping,  and  that.  Hell  make  a 
urst-rate  man  of  business,  will  Arthur.  They  say 
at  his  ,chool  that  he’s  an  uncommon  turn  for  ma- 
theio>tics.  It  is  a pity,  ain’t  it,  to  make  a menial 
of  .acb  a lad  as  that  ?” 

Ar.d  the  father  looked  proudly  and  fondly  at  his 
boy,  wuo  was  seated  in  the  hospital  window  intent 
upon  a book,  and  a single  tear  rolled  down  upon 
K*  pi  bow. 

Tne  hour  came  at  last.  He  fixed  on  his  boy  a 
yance  of  loving  recognition,  and  the  tender  light 
faded  array;  in  its  place  there  came  a film,  and  all 
was  over. 

. II. 

Arthur  Bentmore  had  not  completed  his  thir- 
teenth year  when  his  father  died.  He  was  tall  for 
his  age,  with  small  and  well-cut  features.  The 
moutv  was  full  and  handsome ; but  the  compressed 
lipf  slid  square  chin  indicated  firmness,  while  the 
J'lngo'.arly  prominent  eyes  had  in  them  a thought- 
ful abstraction  unusual  in  one  so  young.  I had 
’.earned  from  Mr.  Gillies,  his  schoolmaster  (whom 
I had  met  more  than  once  by  his  father’s  bedside), 
that  bj  was  studious  and  persevering,  though  not 
particularly  clever;  and  from  the  father  himself, 
♦hat  b-  was  dutiful  and  obedient  in  no  ordinary  de- 
yes.  But  my  own  observations  had  served  rather 
* j puzzle  than  to  enlighten  me,  although  at  one 
conclusion  I had  arrived,  namely,  that  he  was  re- 
served even  to  secretiveness.  His  nature  seemed 
to  be  cue  of  those  which,  to  open  at  all,  must  be 
wrenched  open. 

I-i8  father’s  affairs  were  set  in  order  with  as  lit- 
tle delpv  as  possible.  When  all  was  sold,  scarcely 
enougu  remained  to  pay  the  funeral  and  other  nec- 
essary expenses ; nothing  whatever  toward  defray- 
ing Mr.  Moreen’s  debt.  I had  clothed  the  boy  in 
decent  mourning,  and  paid  his  small  arrears  of 
schooling  myself,  taking  him  for  the  moment  into 
my  own  lodging ; and  now  I felt  it  was  time  to 
think  . f putting  him  in  some  way  of  earning  an  in- 
der-Adent  livelihood ; but  it  was  not  without  the 
ucaojc  difficulty  and  considerable  exercise  of  pa- 
lieac''  that  I wrung  from  him  the  confession  that 
lie  would  rather  be  an  upholsterer  than  a servant. 

I took  him  to  Mr.  Moreen,  whom  I had  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  attending  professionally,  and  who  I 
relieved  had  a real  regard  for  me.  I would  make 
ar>  attempt  in  that  quarter.  After  all,  it  could  but 
foil. 

Mr.  Moreen,  was  a huge,  sturdy,  ruddy -faced 
pianf,  working  hard,  living  generously,  doing  busi- 
.es ‘business  should  be  done,  in  a business-like 
way.  He  piqued  himself  on  the  quality  of  his  ma- 
terial.8 and  the  excellence  of  his  workmanship,  and 
war  wynt  to  look  with  an  eye  of  something  like 
contempt  on  any  work  but  his  own.  Though  as 
st-.aightforward,  shrewd,  and  experienced  a trades- 
man as  London  ever  produced,  he  was  completely 
under  the  thumb  of  his  wife.  He  came  down  to  us 
now,  from  the  comfortable  meat  tea  he  had  been 
jnjoy i v.~  with  Mrs.  ^I.|  (aq  hf  fespecfjhljy  called  her) 
and  ch'j  children,  wiping  the  crumbs  from  his  mouth 
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I a sharp  glance  of  something  like  disfavor  on  my 
companion;  who,  pale  and  slender,  looked  .above 
his  station  in  his  new  mourning  suit,  relieved  by  an 
inch  or  two  of  his  father's  gold  chain,  that  peeped 
from  his  waistcoat.  I said  it  had  been  his  late  fore- 
man’s last  wish  that  his  son  should  be  brought  up 
to  the  trade  he  had  followed  himself,  and  that  he 
had  not  been  without  hope  that  Mr.  Moreen  would 
permit  the  boy  to  be  in  his  shop,  at  least  for  a 
while. 

The  upholsterer  heard  me  attentively  to  the 
end.  He  was  not  one  to  speak  hastily,  nor  yet 
one  to  miHte  matters  when  he  did  speak.  He  knew 
his  own  mind,  in  general — when  Mrs.  M.  was  not 
by. 

“ Sir,  I wouldn’t  have  a son  of  John  Bentmore’s 
in  my  shop,  not  if  you  was  to  pay  me  all  he  owed, 
aud  fifty  pounds  more  to  the  back  of  that.  I’ve 
had  enough  of  the  father ; I don’t  want  no  more  of 
the  lot.  That  boy’ll  be  just  like  ’em  all — turn  out 
as  bad  as  the  rest.  John  Bentmore  used  me  ill, 
Sir.  I trusted  him,  and  he  deceived  me.  He  de- 
ceived me.” 

“ Not  willfully,”  I interrupted.  “ When  ho  bor- 
rowed that  money  he  intended  to  repay  it.” 

“ I trusted  him,  and  he  deceived  me,”  Mr.  Mo- 
reen resumed,  not  condescending  to  notice  my  in- 
terruption. “Ho  promised  in  black  and  white 
that  he  would  pay  back  that  money  before  the  year 
were  out,  and  he  never  paid  me  a shilling  of  it — no, 
nor  meant  to  it.  There’s  no  honesty  in  the  blood, 
that ’8  where  it  is ! there’s  no  honesty  in  the  blood ! 
Eighty-seven  pounds  nine  shillings  and  threepence 
that  man  owed  me,  and  I shall  never  see  a farthing 
of  it.  No,  Sir,  I thank  you ; but  I’ll  have  nothing 
to  do  with  his  bov." 

“ Father  would  have  tried  to  pay  you  if  he  had 
lived,  Sir,"  Arthur’s  young  voice  was  heard  to 
say ; “I  know  he  would  have  done  his  best  to  pay 
you.” 

I glanced  at  the  boy.  He  was  pale,  and  the  per- 
spiration stood  in  beads  upon  his  forehead.  His 
eyes,  full  of  an  eager  and  glowing  light,  were  fixed 
intently  on  the  upholsterer.  My  heart  bled  for  him. 
It  was  cruel  to  speak  thus  of  his  dead  father  in  his 
presence. 

“ Not  he !”  Mr.  Moreen  replied,  putting  his  hands  I 
into  his  waistcoat-pockets  and  jingling  his  loose 
silver,  with  a dogged  kind  of  carelessness.  “Not  j 
he!  ’twasn’t  in  him.  Twasn’t  in  him , no  more 
than  ’twas  in  his  brother  Charles,  who  died  some 
eight  or  nine  years  ago,  deep  in  debt.  He  was  an- 
other of  the.  same  sort— always  borrowing,  never 
paying  nobody  again— always  in  trouble  and  diffi- 
culties— and  prison  (with  a strong  emphasis).  It’s 
in  the  blood.  There’s  no  backbone  among  them ! 
And  the  boy’s  one  of  them.  Of  course !” 

He  jerked  out  these  sentences  with  strong  con- 
tempt, making  short  pauses  between  each,  that 
seemed  to  add  tenfold  weight  to  his  words. 

I felt  indignant  at  the  cruelty  of  such  remarks, 
before  a lad  whose  parent  was  scarcely  yet  cold  in 
his  grave.  “ Mr.  Moreen,”  I said,  “ you  have  a per- 
fect right  to  refuse  to  employ  the  lad,  but  you  huve 
no  right  to  wound  him,  by  casting  bitter  reflections 
on  the  memory  of  his  father.” 

“ Sir,  ” said  Mr.  Moreen,  taking  one  square  brawny 
hand  out  of  his  pocket,  and  stretching  it  toward  me 
w ith  a gesture  of  power,  “ I speak  as  I find.  You 
forget  as  I’ve  boys  myself— a many  boys.” 

He  heaved  a sigh,  that  seemed  to  come  from  some 
cavernous  depths,  and  made  a kind  of  draught  in 
the  shop.  “I’ve  no  less  than  five  of  ’em,  and  Mrs. 
M.  expecting  again  in  October.  Sir,  them  boys 
look  to  me  to  be  fed  and  clothed,  and  put  in  the 
way  of  feeding  and  clothing  their  own  selves.  I’ve 
enough  to  do  for  them.  They’re  brought  up  strict, 
and  honest,  and  hard,  they  are — not  taught  to  give 
themselves  airs — not  dressed  like  young  Eton  gents. 
What  they  wears  is  paid  for,  honest  and  reg’lar.  I 
should  scorn  to  borrow  money  for  my  boys.” 

He  turned  away,  and  bending  a little  forward, 
seemed  to  be  examining  a piece  of  old  oak  furni- 
ture that  stood  near.  But  his  thoughts  were  evi- 
dently not  with  that.  A moment  afterward  he  re- 
sumed in  a somewhat  deprecating  tone,  as  though 
willing  to  justify  himself  to  me.  “You  see,  Sir, 
I’ve  had  little  comfort  since  the  day  when  that 
money  was  borrowed.  Mrs.  M.,  she’ll  never  over- 
look it.  Nev-er  overlook  it.  Not  if  she  lives  to  a 
hundred.  She  has  her  ideas,  has  Mrs.  M.,  and  her 
opinions.  Strong.  She  was  always  against  lend- 
ing of  it.  Many  a time  she  says  to  me,  says  she, 

‘ Mark  my  words,  M.  Don’t  you  trust  that  Bent- 
more—he’s  a slippery  fellow.’  If  you  please,  Sir,”  i 
said  Mr.  Moreen,  suddenly  taking  his  hands  from 
his  pockets,  and  changing  his  tone  to  one  of  uncom- 
mon briskness,  by  way  of  changing  the  subject,  “ if 
you  please,  Sir,  we’ll  say  no  more  about  it.  Only 
I won’t  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  lad.” 

And  so  we  parted. 

UL 

A page’s  place  was  soon  fonnd  for  Arthur  Bent- 
more ; and  a good  one.  One  of  my  patients  will- 
ingly engaged  him,  inexj>erienced  as  he  was,  after 
hearing  the  particulars  of  his  story  from  me.  Ad- 
miral and  Mrs.  Sullivan  were  kindly,  liberal  peo- 
ple, living  alone,  spoiling  their  servants,  as  they 
would  have  spoiled  their  children  if  they  had  had 
any,  laying  themselves  out  to  be  imposed  upon  in 
a hundred  ways,  on  all  sides.  Their  butler,  Mr. 
Tapps,  having  decanted  their  wine,  and  imbibed 
the  greater  part  of  it,  for  two-and-twenty  years, 
was  looked  upon  by  them  as  a priceless  treasure. 
Their  coachman,  a corpulent  but  lenient  man,  al- 
lowed them  the  use  of  their  horses  for  an  hour  or 
two  occasionally,  when  his  wife  thought  it  good  for 
him  to  drive ; nor  was  there  a pair  in  all  London 
that  could  match  his  for  sleek  and  decorous  slow- 
ness. The  lady's  maid  had  ruled  her  mistress  with 
a yard  measure  of  iron  for  thirty  years,  and  was 
looked  upon  by  that  Indy  with  a truly  filial  respect. 
The  cook  had  grown  fat  on  the  proceeds  of  that 
which  she  sold  out  of  her  luxurious  kitchen.  The 
house-maid  and  scullery-maid  might  as  yet  be  con- 
sidered babies  in  the  service,  having  been  only  three 
and  four  years  in  the  family ; but,  influenced  by  the 
. gccjeral  tone  of  the  establishment,  they  were  of 
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course  prepared  to  remain  there  (if  spared,  and  not 
taken  possession  of  by  the  baker  or  the  green-grocer) 
half  a century  at  least.  Every  one  of  the  domes- 
tics spoke  of  the  house,  and  all  it  contained,  as 
theirs.  It  was  “ our  plate,”  “our  carriage,”  “our 
dinner-parties,”  “ our  uniforms,”  “ our  court-dress- 
es,” and  “our  diamonds.” 

The  first  thing  done  by  the  treasure,  Mr.  Tapps, 
on  the  new  page  being  respectfully  presented  to  him 
by  his  mistress  in  my  presence,  was  to  alter  his  cog- 
nomen to  that  of  J eames.  He  could  not  be  expected 
to  call  him  any  other.  Of  course  not.  Jeamcs  were 
the  proper  name  for  a page,  and  had  been  ever  since 
he  were  a page  himself.  “ And  if  you  does  as  I tell 
you,”  said  Mr.  Tapps,  with  dignified  emphasis,  turn- 
ing to  the  ci-devant  Arthur,  and  mingling  encour- 
agement with  the  stem  dignity  of  office,  “if  you 
does  as  I tell  you,  and  minds  nothing  nor  nobody 
else,  you’ll  do  well  enough  in  time,  I des-say.” 

During  the  page’s  probation  the  reports  of  his 
conduct  were  excellent.  Mrs.  Sullivan  had  nothing 
to  say  but  in  his  praise.  Tapps,  the  treasure,  spoke 
highly  of  him.  Tapps  was  entirely  satisfied.  He 
had  broken  wonderfully  little  crockery  for  a raw 
lad  in  his  first  service,  and  there  was  a marked  im- 
provement in  his  double  knocks. 

I was  sitting  one  morning  in  my  consulting-room, 
having  just  dismissed  the  last  of  my  gratuitous  pa- 
tients, when  my  page  (I  called  him  my  page,  from 
having  put  a guiding  hand  to  his  destiny)  called 
upon  me.  He  looked  thin  and  ill,  and  paler  even 
than  usual. 

“ Nothing  wrong,  I hope  ?”  I said,  thinking  that 
the  boy  grew  too  fast,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  well 
nourished,  and  not  overworked. 

“ Nothing,  Sir.  I came  to  speak  to  you  on  a lit- 
tle matter  that — ” 

He  paused. 

“What  is  it?” 

“Well,  Sir,  I came  to  ask  you — that  is  (correct- 
ing himself,  as  though  he  had  not  been  sufficiently 
respectful)— 1 made  bold  to  come  and  ask  you,  if 
you  would  kindly  take  care  of  this  money  for  me, 
Sir?” 

He  took  from  his  waistcoat-pocket  something 
wrapped  in  a piece  of  old  newspaper,  opened  it, 
and  spread  it  on  the  table.  There  were  three  half- 
crowns,  one  shilling,  a sixpence,  and  threepence  in 
coppers.  That  amount  was  also  set  down  on  a lit- 
tle square  of  white  paper,  in  clear  figures,  which  I 
supposed  to  be  his. 

“ Certainly,”  I said.  “ I will  keep  this  for  you, 
ifyouwiskit.  What  is  it  for?” 

He  was  silent. 

“ Is  it  for  any  particular  ’object  ?” 

“ Well— yes,  Sir.” 

“ Perhaps  you  would  rather  not  tell  me  ?” 

He  considered  a moment,  and  then  answered  that 
“ It  is  toward  paying  that  debt.” 

“That  debt!  What  debt?” 

“Father's  debt  to  Mr.  Moreen,  you  know,  Sir. 
Father  owed  him  eighty-seven  pounds  nine  shill- 
ings and  threepence,”  he  said. 

I looked  at  the  little  heap  of  money  on  the  table, 
and  involuntarily  smiled. 

“ My  good  boy,  you  don’t  hope  that  you  can  pay 
such  a sum  os  that?” 

“ I mean  to  pay  it,  Sir.” 

“You  may  mean  to  pay  it,  and  it  shows  an  hon- 
esty of  intention  that  I can  not  too  highly  coin- 
.mend  ; but  you  can’t  pay  it,  my  boy.  Nor  would 
Mr.  Moreen  dream  of  expecting  you  to  do  so.  It 
would  take  a lifetime  of  service  to  pay  off  such  a 
debt  as  that.  Let  me  see.  What  are  your  wages  ?” 

“ Eight  guineas  a year,  Sir ; two  suits  of  livery, 
and  one  working  suit ; one  hat,  and  eighteenpence 
a week  for  beer.” 

“ Tell  me  what  put  this  idea  into  your  head?” 

“ Mr.  Moreen,  Sir.” 

“ Mr.  Moreen ! Have  you  seen  him,  then?” 

“No,  Sir,  not  again ; but  you  remember,  Sir,  he 
said  that — ” The  boy  paused,  and  taking  a step 
forward,  adding  very  low,  as  though  what  he  was 
about  to  utter  was  too  dreadful  to  be  spoken  aloud 
— “that  there  was  no  honesty  in  the  blood — no  hon- 
esty in  the  blood,  Sir !” 

I felt  a greater  interest  .in  him  at  that  moment 
thau  I had  ever  done  before.  It  was  evident  to 
me  now  that  the  boy  had  strong  and  deep  feelings, 
though  from  some  cause  he  never  gave  them  ex- 
pression. 

‘ ‘ Now,  don’t  let  those  words  rankle  in  your  mind, 
Arthur,”  I said,  kindly,  laying  my  hand  upon  his 
thin  shoulder;  “Mr.  Moreen  was  angry  when  he 
said  that,  and  not  without  cause,  as  you  know ; for 
your  father — well ! Your  father  did  him  an  injury. 
People  say  things  when  they’re  angry  that  they 
don’t  hold  to  afterward.  We  all  do.” 

“ Mr.  Moreen  will  hold  to  it.  He  believes  it, 
Sir.  lie  said  we  were  a bad  lot,  all  of  us.  He  said 
I should  turn  out  as  bad  as  the  rest.  He  said  there 
was  no  honesty  in  the  blood.” 

The  boy  still  spoke  low,  but  with  rapid  utter- 
ance, and  as  though  he  had  repeated  tbose  words 
again  and  again  to  himself  scores  of  times. 

“Take  back  this  money,”  I suid.  “I  will  an- 
swer for  it  that  Mr.  Moreen  would  wish  you  to  do 
so.  I know  him  better  than  you  do ; and  I am  cer- 
tain that  the  last  thing  he  would  dream  of  doing 
would  be  to  take  the  little  earnings  of  a poor  lad  like 
you.” 

“ I can’t  take  back  that  money,  Sir.” 

There  was  a pause. 

“ Shall  I ask  Mr.  Moreen  to  consent  to  receive 
it,  as  a proof  of  your  honest  desire  to  pay  what  is 
owed  ?’’ 

lie  became  excited  immediately. 

“Oh  pray ! pray  don’t  do  that,  Sir!  I shall  be 
sorry  I told  you  at  all,  if  you  do.  Pray  keep  it  for 
me,  Sir ; just  as  it  is.  Only  keep  it  for  the  present, 
and  say  nothing  to  him — nothing  to  him.” 

He  seemed  to  lay  the  matter  so  much  to  heart, 
that,  after  a few  more  ineffectual  remonstrances,  I 
consented  to  humor  him.  So  I sealed  up  the  mon- 
ey in  his  presence,  writing  on  the  outside  that  it  was 
a deposit  of  Arthur  Bentmore's. 

I did  not  forget  to  tell  Mrs.  Sullivan  that  I was 
less  satisfied  with  her  page’s  looks  than  she  was 
i with  his  conduct;  that  he  was  growth  M*|  rapidly f 


and  was  more  emaciated  than  I liked  to  see.  He 
should  be  generously  fed,  and,  above  all,  not  be 
stinted  in  his  sleep.  She  agreed  with  me  as  to  the 
alteration  of  his  fooks;  said  she  had  herself  felt 
uneasy  about  it;  had  intended  to  consult  me  in  the 
matter ; and  summoned  The  Treasure  to  our  con- 
ference. 

Tapps  had  volumes  to  say  on  the  subject:  no 
boy,  especially  a growing  boy,  couldn’t  expect  to 
be  strong  that  didn’t  take  kindly  to  his  beer;  which 
Jeames,  he  never  had  from  the  first.  Jeames  was 
a strange  boy.  There  was  no  knowing  where  to 
have  him.  Ho  never  took  a drop  o’  beer  from  one 
month's  end  to  another,  didn't  Jeames ! Why  not  ? 
Dr.  Peregrine  would  ask;  which  of  course — why 
not?  Why!  he  actually  preferred  water!  But 
some  was  like  that;  and  a great  misfortune  too. 
It  wasn’t  for  the  saving  neither.  Jeames  was  a 
strange  party.  In  fact,  Mr.  Tapps  hadnever  known 
but  one  other  like  him — and  he  was  a very  strange 
party  indeed. 

Time  passed  on;  and  I felt  so  entirely  at  ease 
about  the  boy — so  satisfied  that  he  would  now  do 
well  without  any  help  of  mine — that  I troubled  my- 
self but  little  about  him.  He  had  been  out  of  town 
with  the  family,  and  had  grown  so  tall  that  he  over- 
topped Mr.  Tapps ; a liberty  which  must  have  seem- 
ed strange  to  the  well  regulated  mind  of  that  in- 
dividual. His  mistress  had  been  obliged  to  promote 
him. from  buttons  to  a regular  livery;  and  in  the 
social  intercourse  of  the  servants'  hall  he  was  now 
“ our  footman.”  Thus  satisfactority  closed  his  sec- 
ond year  of  service ; but  with  the  opening  of  the 
third  came  the  startling  intelligence  that  he  was 
“ leaving  to  better  himself!” 

I did  not  attend  Lady  Fetherstone,  Arthur’s  new 
mistress,  and  therefore  saw  less  of  him  than  be- 
fore ; although  I did  occasionally  catch  a glimpse 
of  him  on  the  box  of  his  lady’s  old-fashioned  ba- 
rouche during  my  professional  progresses:  till  at 
length  the  closed  shutters  of  her  ladyship’s  house 
in  Bumption  Street  indicated  that  she,  her  compan- 
ion, her  lapdog,  and  the  rest  of  the  establishment, 
had  adjourned  for  the  autumn  to  Tunbridge  Wells. 

IV. 

One  morning  in  the  following  June  I was  awpke 
at  about  half-past  six  o’clock  by  u peculiarly  sharp  ' 
ring  at  my  professHtaal  door-bell.  I had  been  up 
all  night  with  a patient  in  dangerous  circumstan- 
ces, and  had  scarcely  been  asleep  a couple  of  hours ; 
but  I could  not  be  iusensible  to  the  shrill  urgency 
of  that  appeal.  I was  wide  awake  in  a moment. 
There  was  a short  pause,  a muttered  colloquy  be- 
tween my  housemaid  and  some  one  else ; she  knock- 
ed at  my  door  (I  slept  on  the  ground  floor),  and, 
opening  it,  showed  a pale  and  startled  countenance. 

“Sir!  Sir!”  she  said,  in  hurried  tones,  “Arthur 
Bentmore  is  come  for  you  directly — a dreadful 
thing!  the  butler  at  Lady  Fetherstone's  has  de- 
stroyed himself!" 

I was  soon  at  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe.  I 
found  a policeman  already  there  in  charge  of  the 
body,  and  perceiving  at  once  that  life  had  been 
extinct  some  hours,  I lost  no  time  in  going  up  to 
the  lady.  She  had  recovered  from  her  swdtfh,  but 
was  in  a fearful  state  of  nervous  excitement,  and 
for  some  time  it  was  unsafe  to  leave  her ; for  the 
shock  seemed  to  have  partially  unsettled  her  reason. 
After  a while,  however,  the  remedies  I employed 
began  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  I had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  her  at  last  gradually  sinking 
to  sleep,  with  her  hand  clasped  in  that  of  Arthur’* 
former  mistress,  Mrs.  Sullivan. 

The  scene  in  that  house  was  a shocking  one  to 
witness.  The  mother  and  sister  of  the  suicide  hung 
over  his  mangled  remains  with  teurs  and  groans  of 
anguish  ; while  the  servants  of  the  establishment, 
distracted  at  the  tragical  end  of  one  with  whom 
they  had  lived  in  daily  companionship,  were  totally 
unable  to  afford  them  any  comfort. 

The  cause  of  the  catastrophe  was  soon  but  too 
clear.  The.  misguided  man  was  known  to  have 
been  long  in  the  habit  of  betting ; and  it  came  out, 
through  a friend  who  had  chanced  to  call  at  the 
house,  unaware  of  what  had  happened,  that  he  had 
lost  so  large  a sum  the  previous  day  at  the  Derby, 
as  to  maki  it  easy  to  understand  that  he  dared  not 
face  the  ruin  such  a debt  must  bring  upon  him. 

I was  in  and  out  of  Lady  Fetherstone’s  house 
constantly  that  day.  Her  stanch  friends,  Admirql 
and  Mrs.  Sullivan,  insisted  upon  it.  Thus  I had 
ample  opportunity  of  observing  the  conduct  of  Ar- 
thur under  circumstances  not  a little  trying  to  one 
so  young.  Of  all  the  inmates  of  t hat  house  he  was 
the  only  one  who  seemed  to  retain  composure  or 
common  sense.  Nothing  tends  to  re-settle  nerves 
that  have  been  unusually  excited — especially  serv- 
ants’ nerves — so  much  as  the  sight  of  a calm  and 
matter-of-fact  attention  to  the  small  duties  of  life. 
Mrs.  Cook  began  by  taking  no  notice  of  what 
Jeames  was  about,  and  continuing  her  spasmodic 
heavings  and  groanings;  but  after  a little  she 
could  not  resist  watching  to  see  how  he  did  what 
she  ought  to  have  been  doing:  from  watching  she 
got  to  correction  and  advice;  and  finally  she  con- 
descending’v  approached,  and  began  to  rectify  his 
errors.  When  I entered  the  kitchen  to  prescribe 
for  her — having  been  informed  by  the  under  house- 
maid that  she  was  at  the  point  of  death — I found 
her  with  a very  red  face,  in  the  midst  of  an  ani- 
mated argument  with  Jeames  as  to  the  proper  man- 
agement of  gravy. 

When  the  latter  was  interrogated  as  to  the  but- 
ler's habits  of  life  some  curious  particulars  came 
out.  It  appeared  that  the  man  never  did  any  thing 
in  the  house  except  wait  at  table,  and  occasionally 
open  the  door  in  the  absence  of  the  footman.  He 
was  very  rarely  at  home;  often  spending  entire 
nights  out,  and  returning  about  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  he  was  always  let  in  by  Arthur,  who, 
summer  and  winter,  rose  at  five.  When  pressed 
as  to  his  own  reasons  for  rising  so  early,  he  hesi- 
tated at  first ; but  at  length  replied  that  he  always 
occupied  himself  about  bis  own  affairs  before  six 
o’clock,  when  he  considered  his  dav's  work  for  the 
Did  his  mistress  know  of 
her  bittler's  proceedings  ? He  could  not  say.  Mr. 
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He  had  mentioned  to  him  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
have  this  spoken  of,  as  it  might  occasion  unpleas- 
antness ; and  he  should  be  sorry  to  lose  the  con- 
venience. 

Was  he  aware  of  Mr.  Jacobs’s  practice  of  bet- 
ting? He  was.  Had  he  ever  been  induced  him- 
self to  do  the  like  ? No  answer ; and  the  question 
was,  after  a little  discussion,  withdrawn.  Had  he 
had  any  suspicion  of  the  butler’s  losses  at  Epsom  ? 
He  had  had. 

But  in  spite  of  the  quiet  and  self-possessed  man- 
ner in  which  Arthur  had  given  his  evidence,  and  its 
undoubted  truthfulness,  there  was  yet  something 
about  him  which  (although  I should  have  been  at  a 
loss  to  define  it)  occasioned  in  my  mind  not  only  an 
uncomfortable  impression  that  he  knew  much  more 
than  he  chose  to  divulge  of  the  butler’s  affairs,  but 
that  he  was  also,  to  a certain  extent,  a participator 
in  the  practice  that  had  led  to  so  fearful  a result. 

I could  hardly  explain,  even  to  myself,  why  I was 
convinced  of  this;  but  my  impression  grew  in 
strength  the  more  I saw  of,  and  conversed  with 
him.  He  did  not  indeed  deny,  though  he  never 
positively  admitted,  that  he  had  betted ; but  many 
little  circumstances  that  I not  only  observed  now, 
but  remembered  to  have  noticed  since  his  removal 
to  Lady  Fetherstone’s  (among  others,  a remarkable 
shabbiness  in  such  articles  of  his  attire  as  he  had 
to  purchase  himself),  tended  to  convince  me  that 
he  had  been  led  to  indulge  in  this  dangerous  prac- 
tice, and  was  greatly  straitened  in  means  in  conse- 
quence. 

I had  much  serious  talk  with  him  at  that  time ; 
speaking  with  an  earnest  authority  which  I felt  our 
mutual  relations  not  only  warranted  but  called  for. 
But  although  he  listened  with  respectful  attention, 
and  an  appearance  of  being  impressed  by  what  I 
said ; and  although  he  once  voluntarily  promised 
me  never  to  bet  in  future  (he  did  not  say  again ) ; he 
was  still  silent  and  uncommunicative,  and  there- 
fore, to  a certain  degree,  unsatisfactory. 

I was  much  pressed  for  time  at  this  period,  and 
preoccupied  with  anxious  and  difficult  cases;  but 
the  thought  of  Arthur  Bentmore  was  seldom  long 
absent  from  my  mind.  His  pale,  miserable  face 
actually  haunted  me.  His  father  had  confided  him 
to  my  care,  and  I trembled  for  his  future.  I saw 
him  on  the  brink  of  ruin — perhaps  of  destruction — 
yet  I was  powerless  to  avert  either.  Meanwhile  a ' 
change  took  place  in  his  position  and  circumstances 
which  tended  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish 
my  anxiety  on  his  account.  He  obtained  the  late 
butler’s  place. 

V. 

One  fine,  clear  winter’s  day,  some  fourteen  months 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  as  I was  standing  with 
my  back  to  the  fire  in  my  consulting-room,  Arthur 
• Bentmore,  dressed  in  neat  plain  clothes,  entered,  hat 
in  hand. 

He  had  grown  very  much  during  the  last  twelve- 
month,  but  he  was  thinner  and  paler  than  I had 
ever  before  seen  him.  He  was  literally  cadaver- 
ous. 

Our  first  mutual  greetings  over,  he  informed  me 
that  he  had  come  for  two  purposes — the  first,  to  an- 
nounce that  he  was  about  to  leave  Lady  Fether- 
stone. 

I started.  About  to  leave  Lady  Fetherstone? 
So  good  a service?  so  generous  a mistress?  who 
valued  him,  as  I had  reason  to  know,  very  highly ! 
Something  of  undefined  apprehension  shot  through 
my  mind. 

But  he  went  on  to  explain  that  he  had  not  felt 
well  for  some  weeks ; had  been  decidedly  worse 
quite  lately ; and  he  was  conscious  that  he  required 
rest — rest,  entire  and  complete.  Qe  was  6orry, 
very  sorry  to  leave  Lady  Fetherstone ; she  had 
been  most  kind  to  him ; but  he  should  be  laid  up 
if  he  remained.  He  had  told  her  how  it  was,  and 
she  had  quite  acquiesced.  He  was  to  leave  in  a 
month,  if  her  ladyship  could  suit  herself.  He  re- 
quired, as  it  were,  to — to  take  breath.  He  drew — 
not  without  a visible  effort — a long  breath  as  he 
spoke ; and  I mentally  resolved  that  as  soon  as  his 
time  was  up  he  should  come  to  my  house  and  sub- 
mit to  regular  professional  treatment  from  me. 

But  what  was  the  other  purpose  for  which  he 
had  come  ? 

He  put  his  hat  down  on  the  floor.  “You  have 
by  you,  Sir,”  he  answered,  “some  money  of  mine.” 

“ Money  of  yours  ?” 

“Some  silver,  Sir;  only  a trifle;  nine  shillings. 

I brought  it,  if  you  remember,  when  I was  a lad, 
one  morning  in  summer,  and  yon  put  it  in  your 
desk  to  keep  for  me.” 

I remembered  perfectly  now  the  secret  drawer 
in  which  I had  placed  it.  Yes;  there  was  the 
silver,  almost  black  from  age ; three  half-crowns, 
two  shillings,  and  a sixpence,  with  the  threepence 
wrapped  up  in  a paper  ]>y  themselves.  As  I push- 
ed the  little  heap  toward  him  I said,  with  a certain 
anxiety,  “Surely,  my  good  Arthur,  you  don’t  need 
such  a sum  as  this.” 

He  met  my  gaze  without  flinching;  yet  a slight 
tinge  of  color  rose  to  his  cheek.  I saw  it  distinctly 
as  he  said,  “I  do  want  it,  if  you  please,  Sir.  You 
remember  my  father’s  debt  to  Mr.  Moreen?” 

“ Certainly.  Full  well.” 

“ I wish  to  pay  it ; and  I make  bold  to  ask  you 
to  go  with  me  when  I pay  it,  Sir.” 

He  made  a step  forward,  and  laying  an  envelope 
on  the  table,  “There,”  said  he,  “are  eighty-seven 
pounds,  which,  with  the  silver  and  coppers  you 
have  there,  makes  up  the  sum  owing.” 

I was  so  much  astonished  as  to  be  for  the  mo- 
ment incapable  of  reflection.  But  soon,  to  amaze- 
ment, succeeded  another  feeling.  The  old  painful 
fear  shot  through  me.  I fixed  my  eyes  steadily  on 
his. 

“Arthur,  how  came  you  by  all  this  money?” 

He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  laid  before 
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unchanging  resolution  in  spite  of  every  trial,  every 
temptation ; persisted  in  to  the  very  end. 

He  spoke  only  once,  as  I was  approaching  the 
end  of  his  extraordinary  memorandum ; but  it  was 
simply  to  explain  that  Mr.  Gillies,  the  schoolmas- 
ter, had  put  this  money,  at  various  times,  into  the 
savings-bank  for  him,  and  had  thus  realized  a small 
increase,  which,  with  the  fourteen  shillings  over- 
plus in  the  account — the  month’s  wages  and  beer- 
money  that  would  bo  due  to  him  next  month — and 
a few  shillings  of  presents  he  had  accumulated, 
would  go  to  maintain  him  while  he  should  continue 
out  of  service.  He  might,  he  observed,  have  paid 
off  this  debt  a little  sooner,  as  I could  see,  but  he 
considered  that  he  should  do  wrong  to  leave  him- 
self entirely  without  money. 

I heard  him  as  he  spoke,  but  I scarcely  heeded 
him.  My  mind,  my  heart  were  too  full.  - 1 was 
thinking  of  the  suspicions  I had  harbored  against 
him  — of  the  wrong  I had  done  him  in  my  own 
thoughts;  and  he,  all  the  while,  biding  his  time, 
leading  a life  of  such  unexampled  self-denial ! To 
him  it  seemed,  however,  that  he  had  done  no  more 
than  was  natural  to  be  done  in  similar  circum- 
stances. 

“ You  know  Mr.  Moreen  said,  Sir,  that  there  was 
no  honesty  in  the  blood!  no  honesty  in  the  blood! 
He  said  father  was  not  honest ; that  we  was  all  a 
bad  lot  together.  Now  I knew  that  father  was 
honest.  The  debt  had  been  his  greatest  distress 
in  his  last  hours.  I had  reason  to  know  that ; for 
many  and  many  a time  he  charged  me  to  pay  it, 
and  so  to  clear  his  memory.  How,  then,  could  I 
do  other  than  pay  it  ?” 


VI. 

Mr.  Moreen  had  risen  materially  in  the  world. 
He  had  increased  in  both  bodily  and  worldly  sub- 
stance. But  though  a man,  solid  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  and  with — well!  we  will  say — some 
money  in  the  funds,  Mr.  Moreen  still  stuck  to  the 
old  shop. 

In  the  doorway  of  this  old  shop  stood  Mr.  Moreen 
now,  as  Arthur  and  I drove  up  in  the  modest 
brougham,  which,  in  those  days,  I hired  for  my 
professional  visits.  He  was  respectfully  seeing  a 
great  lady  out : he  flourished  his  rule  by  way  of 
saluting  me,  and  added  his  usual  respectful  bow 
and  smile,  but  did  not  speak  till  the  coroneted  car- 
riage with  its  high-stepping  bays  had  dashed  from 
the  door.  “That’s  the  countess — that  is,”  he  said, 
as  wa  entered.  “ She  comes  here  most  days,  and 
stays — well ! I suppose  she  stays  an  hour  or  more, 
choosing,  and  changing,  and  ordering  of  the  carv- 
ings for  the  old  oak  side-board  she’s  a having  put 
together.  It’ll  be  a splendid  side-board  when  done. 
A surprise,  too,  for  his  lordship.  But,  dear  me, 
she  gives  herself  a deal  of  trouble  more  than  she 
need  to  ! She  will  have  this,  and  she  won’t  have 
that,  and  she  thinks  she’d  fancy  the  other ! It  would 
be  better  left  to  me — better  loft  to  me.  But  these 
great  ladies,  d’ye  see,  they’re— they’re  willful  (with 
a strong  emphasis  on  the  word) ; I suppose  they’ve 
got  nothing  else  to  do.” 

He  winked  at  me  with  that  clear,  honest,  blue 
eye  of  his,  and  laughed  with  the  low,  lazy,  internal 
chuckle  common  to  such  large  men ; and  when  I 
observed  that  it  was  not  your  great  ladies  only  that 
were  willful,  he  laughed  still  more.  “11a!”  he 
said,  “all  women  was  willful,  not  a doubt  about  it.” 

A half-bantering,  half-serious  conversation  fol- 
lowed, with  mutual  friendly  inquiries  as  to  health, 
and  so  forth ; then  there  was  a pause,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  he  looked  at  my  companion.  But  his 
glance  was  momentary,  and  had  nothing  of  recog- 
nition in  it. 

“ I see  you  don’t  remember  this  young  man,”  I 
said,  * ‘ yet  he  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  yours,  Arthur 
Bentmore.” 

“ Indeed?” 

He  turned  and  surveyed  him  with  an  easy,  good- 
natured  glance.  “Young  Bentmore!  /ndeed! 
He  have  grown  precious  tall — a good  bit  taller  than 
my  John,  and  they’re  about  the  same  age,  I think. 
But  he  don’t  look  strong.  I’m  afraid  you  don't 
have  your  health,  young  man ! Let  me  see” — Mr. 
Moreen  put  hfs  rule  meditatively  to  his  lips,  purs- 
ing them  up  as  though  about  to  whistle.  “ Didn’t 
I see  something  in  the  papers  about  young  Bent- 
more, a year  or  a year  and  a half  ago  ? A inquest, 
or  something  ? Ah ! true  ! / recollect.  Butler, 
hi  your  famly  (turning  to  Arthur).  True — true ! 
Yes,  I remember.  And  you  give  your  evidence 
very  proper.  Mrs.  M.,  she  read  it  all  out  loud  to 
us  at  tea ; seeing  of  your  name,  and  what  the  cor- 
oner said  and  all.  But  I hope,”  added  the  uphol- 
sterer, suddenly  changing  the  expression  of  his  good- 
humored  face  to  one  of  stern  severity,  and  laying  a 
long,  square,  powerful  forefinger  upon  Arthur’s  coat ; 
“excuse  me,  young  man,  but  I hope  you  don’t  bet 
yourself!  Betting  will  never  come  to  no  good,  be 
sure  of  that4” 

“No,  no!”  I 6aid,  interposing,  “Arthur  lias 
come  to-day  about  a little  matter  of  business  with 
you,  Mr.  Moreen,  if  you  have  leisure  to  attend  to 
it.” 

“ With  me  ?” 

Again  the  upholsterer  looked  at  the  young  man. 
This  time  more  attentively ; and  in  one  moment  he 
was  a different  person  himself.  It  had  been  chat; 
good-humored,  friendly  chat,  between  us  hitherto ; 
now  it  was  business. 

“ I suppose  it’s  the  old  story,”  he  said,  laying 
down  his  rule,  and  putting  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
as  if  to  guard  what  he  might  possess  there.  “ The 
old  story ! Wants  employment ! But — ” 

He  shook  his  head.  It  was  a most  expressive 
shake. 

“I  am  not  come  to  ask  for  anything,”  Arthur 
Bentmore  said,  quietly.  “ You  remember  the  debt 
my  father  owed  you,  Mr.  Moreen  ?” 

“ I — should — think — I — did !”  the  upholsterer  an- 
swered, very  slowly,  laying  marked  emphasis  on 
each  separate  word.  “I’m  more  likely  to  remem- 
ber that  debt  than  I am  ever  to  get  a farthing  of  it, 
by  a precious  deal!  Eighty-seven  pounds  nine 
shillings  and  threepence.  That  was  the  amount. 
Mrs.  M.  and  I had  more  words  concerning  of  that 
debt  than  we  ever  had  ’bout  any  thing ; I think 


I she's  never  forgotten  it.  Nor  she’s  never  discon- 
tinued throwing  of  it  in  my  teeth.  She  were  against 
my  lending  of  it  from  the  first ; and  that  (turning 
to  me),  that  give  her  a handle,  d'ye  sec,  against  me. 
Of  course.  She’d  no  opinion  of  John  Bentmore. 
Never  had.” 

He  had  become  confidential  again.  He  never 
could  help  it,  when  he  spoke  of  his  wife.  And  he 
always  jerked  out  his  sentences,  and  made  long 
pauses  between,  when  that  dreaded  individual  was 
in  question.  It  was  like  an  occasional  brief  letting 
off  of  steam  lest  the  engine  should  burst. 

Arthur  waited  patiently,  without  attempting  to 
interrupt  him. 

“Well!”  said  Mr.  Moreen,  at  last,  jingling  his 
silver  with  both  hands;  “ what  of  that  debt?  You’re 
not — ” he  burst  into  a low  laugh  of  exquisite  enjoy- 
ment. “ You’re  not — come  to — to  pay  it?  Are  ye, 
young  man?” 

He  turned  to  me,  his  blue  eyes  swimming  in  tears 
of  rapture  at  the  extravagance  of  his  own  humor, 
and  laughed  till  his  face  grew  purple. 

“I  am  come  to  pay  it,” Arthur  Bentmore  re- 
plied, slowly;  and,  opening  the  parcel  he  had  all 
along  held  tightly  in  one  hand,  spread  out  on  a buhl 
table  that  stood  near  the  fruits  of  four  years’  self- 
denial. 

There  was  a dead  silence. 

Not  for  a twelvemonth — not  for  a lifetime— of 
fees — would  I have  lost  that  scene. 

Mr.  Moreen’s  laugh  had  stopped.  He  stood  si- 
lent ; vacantly  staring  at  the  money. 

At  last  he  turned  to  me. 

“ Of  course,  Doctor,  you  lent  him  this !”  ho  said, 
gravely,  and  with  frequent  pauses,  as  though  re- 
flecting ; “ but  I couldn’t  think  of  it.  Cert’ny  not. 
On  no  account.  I couldn’t  think  of  taking  such  a 
thing  from  you.” 

“ No  one  has  lent  me  this  money,”  Arthur  said ; 

‘ 1 1 have  earned  it  all.  Doctor  Peregrine  knows  it ; 
Doctor  Peregrine  will  tell  you  how  it  was  earned. 
Sir,  when  I was  a little  lad,  you  told  me  here — in 
this  very  shop— standing  where  we  now  stand — that 
my  father — God  bless  him! — was  not  an  honest 
man.  You  said  there  was  no  honesty  in  the  blood. 
You  said  I should  turn  out  bad,  like  the  rest  of  us ! 

I was  but  young  then — only  thirteen.  When  you 
said  those  cruel  words  of  my  dead  father,  I resolved 
that  I would  never  rest  till  I had  paid  you,  and 
proved  them  false.  It  has  been  hard  to  do ; so  hard 
that  it  has  changed  my  whole  nature,  I often  think. 
No  one  knows  what  I have  gone  through— not  a 
living  creature  but  myself!  but  I would  have  gone 
through  fifty  times  as  much  to  pay  that  debt ! I 
thank  God  that  I have  lived  to  pay  it,  and  to  clear 
my  father’s  memory.” 

I write  this  now ; I write  the  words  I heard  him 
speak,  but  I can  no  more  give  a notion  of  their 
effect  than  I could  if  I had  never  heard  them.  He, 
at  all  times  so  subdued,  so  self-possessed,  so  impos- 
sible to  rouse,  was  suddenly  transformed  into  an- 
other creature.  Form,  voice,  countenance — all 
changed.  His  words  came  forth  rapidly.  The 
pent-Up  emotions  of  those  four  toiling,  self-denying 
years  found  a vent  at  last. 

“ And  now,  Sir ! now !”  Arthur  cried,  raising  his 
thin  hand  with  a gesture  that  thrilled  through  my 
very  heart,  “believe  me,  who  have  never  willfully 
uttered  one  false  word  from  the  hour  when  you  did 
us  that  cruel  wrong — my  father  was  an  honest  man. 

I say  it  in  my  Maker’s  presence.  Perhaps  in  his !” 

Arthur  stopped  short ; for  he  found  himself  sud- 
denly seized  by  the  powerful  grasp  of  Mr.  Moreen, 
and  whirled,  rather  than  drawn,  to  the  window. 

“Well,  but  you  know,”  said  the  upholsterer, 
drawing  him  nearer,  and  then  holding  him  further 
oft',  as  you  would  a picture  you  were  examining  in 
different  lights ; but  all  the  while  clenching  him  in 
his  tremendous  hand  as  in  a vice.  “ You're  a grand 
fellow,  you  are ! You  pay  your  father’s  debts,  do 
ye?  But  you’re  a grand  fellow!  What?  You 
laid  by  to  pajr  me,  did  ye  ? all  these  years ! Why  ! 
you  are  a grand  fellow ! You  did  it,  did  ye  ? And 
I said  you  wemt  honest.  Well!  I wish  I’d  been — 

I wish  my  tongue  had  been  cut  out  before  I said  it. 
But  you  know  you  are  honest.  You ! a little  lad 
as  you  was.  You  pay  the  old  man’s  debt.  Yes ! 
you  have— you  have  paid  it.  Oh!  but  you’re  a 
grand  fellow.” 

Kinging  the  changes  on  these  words — unable  to 
express  the  feelings  that  were  bursting  his  heart — 
upheaving  his  broad  chest — choking  his  voice — the 
tears  rained  down  the  honest  man’s  cheeks,  and  he 
knew  it  no  more  than  did  Mrs.  Moreen,  sitting  at 
work  with  her  girls  above  stairs. 

Mr.  Moreen's  emotion  had  the  natural  effect  of 
calming  Arthur’s.  The  poor  lad  was  passive  in  his 
grasp.  But  after  a time  the  worthy  upholsterer  be- 
gan to  return  as  it  were  to  himself.  He  relaxed 
his  hold;  and  taking  out  his  pocket-handkerchief, 
wiped  his  eyes  and  face. 

“ I ask  pardon,  Sir,”  he  said,  turning  to  me,  and 
speaking  in  a low  and  apologetic  tone ; “ I ask  par- 
don, I’m  sure;  but  I’m — I’m — I never  was  so— I 
never  see  such  a thing  as  this  before.  It  took  me 
unprepared,  you  see.  I didn’t  look  for  such  a thing. 
Not  at  all.  And  to  think — to  think  that  them  words 
of  mine  should  have  cut  so  deep— a poor  young  lad 
like  that — that’s  where  it  is,  you  see.”  Then,  turn- 
ing to  Arthur,  “You’re  a grand  fellow,  Sir!” 

Strange — the  effect  of  that  “Sir"  in  Mr.  Moreen’s 
mouth,  as  addressed  to  Arthur  Bentmore.  How 
well  I understood  it:  better  than  he  did  himself. 

It  was  the  involuntary,  unconscious  homage  paid  to 
the  honesty  of  that  stripling,  by  the  sturdy  trades- 
man who  valued  honesty  above  all  earthly  treas- 
ures. 

‘ ‘ But  you  know  I can’t  take  it,  Sir !”  Mr.  Moreen 
suddenly  exclaimed,  when  he  had  become  more 
cool ; recalled  to  the  consideration  of  the  money  by 
the  sight  of  it  spread  out  on  the  buhl  table.  “I  j 
can't  take  them  earnings  and  savings  of  that  lad's,  i 
It  can’t  be.  The  thing  ain’t  in  nature.  Mrs.  M. 
herself,  she  wouldn't  hear  of  it." 

This  was  the  signal  for  fresh  excitement.  A j 
keen  dispute  followed  this  declaration,  during  which  I 
it  was  difficult  to  say  which  showed  the  most  de-  I 
I termined  spirit,  Mr.  Moreen  or  Arthur.  But  it  was 
I clear  to  me  that  the  latter  must  in  the  end  prevaiL  J 
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vn. 

As  soon  as  his  month’s  notice  to  leave  Lady 
Fetherstone's  servico  had  expired,  Arthur  Bent- 
more came  to  my  house  to  be  attended  profession- 
ally, and,  if  need  be,  nursed.  It  was  high  tune 
he  should  do  so.  He  had  tasked  his  constitution 
too  severely.  He  had  grown  too  fast,  worked  too 
hard,  and  slept  too  little.  Now  that  the  excitement 
was  over  which  had  hitherto  borne  him  up  under 
every  trial,  he  collapsed.  There  was  a reaction. 

When  at  last  I had  the  happiness  of  seeing  him 
really  restored  to  health,  I proposed  to  him  to  re- 
main with  me  as  my  servant.  The  plan  was  pre- 
cisely what  he  wished.  But  after  six  months’  trial 
of  him,  I made  up  my  mind  that  I must  give  him 
notice.  It  went  again  st  my  conscience  to  keep  him . 
As  a servant,  Arthur  Bentmore  was  entirely  thrown 
away.  He  was  intended  for  higher  things.  He 
had  a mind  capable  of  mastering  almost  any  subject, 
and  would  do  honor  to  any  position.  Ever  since 
the  day  of  that  last  memorable  visit  to  my  consult- 
ing-room his  reserve  with  me  had  entirely  disap- 
peared. His  confidence  had  been  indeed  hard  to 
gain;  but  once  gained,  it  was  given  wholly,  and 
forever.  He  felt  toward  me  now  as  toward  a fa- 
ther. I had  entered  into,  and  sympathized  with, 
the  strongest  feeling  of  his  nature ; I had  rejoiced 
for,  and  in  him,  on  the  one  great  occasion  of  his 
life ; and  from  that  hour  he  was  bound  to  me  by 
the  strongest  of  all  ties. 

I had  mentioned  his  touching  story  to  persons 
who  had  it  in  their  power  materially  to  befr  iend 
him ; and  the  result  was  that  he  obtained  a situa- 
tion connected  with  one  of  our  most  important  rail- 
ways.” He  continued  three  years  in  that  situation. 
In  the  fourth  he  was  promoby)  to  a more  responsi- 
ble post  on  the  same  railway.  From  this  time  his 
rise  was  singularly  rapid.  lie  made  money.  Being 
in  the  way  of  hearing  of  good  investments,  his  keen 
sense  and  excellent  judgment  enabled  him  to  avail 
himself  of  them.  lie  bought  land  in  the  outskirts 
of  a great  manufacturing  town,  built  good  houses 
on  it,  and  sold  them  at  an  enormous  profit.  With 
this  money  he  entered  into  still  larger  speculations 
(invariably  judicious  and  safe),  and  in  a short  time 
realized  a considerable  capital.  At  thirty,  Arthur 
Bentmore  was  one  of  the  men  in  that  thriving  town 
whose  word  carried  the  most  weight  with  it.  He 
remained  single  till  he  was  five-ancl-thirty.  and  then 
brought  to  preside  over  his  comfortable  homo  one 
of  the  three  daughters  of  his  own  parish  clergyman : 
a pretty,  unpretending,  affectionate  girl,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  a pious  and  provident  household, 
and  was  sure  to  make  him  a fond  and  grateful  wife. 
At  47  he  was  mayor  of  his  town,  and  had  two  sons 
and  three  daughters,  promising  and  healthy. 

During  all  these  years  he  and  I have  kept  up  a 
constant  and  affectionate  intercourse.  He  is  now  a 
director  of  more  than  one  railway,  and  he  comes 
frequently  to  London,  sometimes  alone — brought 
there  by  business — sometimes  with  his  wife.  On 
these  occasions  he  always  dines  with  Gillies — whom 
he  has  made  comfortable  for  life — or  with  me.  And 
nothing  delights  us  so  much  as  these  quiet  dinners. 

“It  all  seems  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday,” 
he  would  say,  as  we  sat  together  over  our  dessert, 
and  ho  looked  across  the  table  at  me  with  those 
large,  wonderful  eyes  of  his,  that  seemed  gazing  far 
back  into  the  past;  “I  often  think  I am  a page 
again,  and  dream  it  too,  sometimes.  My  wife  says 
I still  add  up  shillings  and  sixpences  in  my  sleep.” 

With  Mr.  Moreen,  grown  very  old  and  infirm, 
and  retired  from  business  (though  lie  still  lives  in 
the  old  shop),  Arthur  Bentmore  has  kept  up  not 
only  an  acquaintance,  but  a steady  friendship  since 
those  early  days. 

Arthur  had  not  long  quitted  my  service  when 
the  upholsterer  was  laid  up  with  an  unusually  se- 
vere attack  of  bronchitis.  He  was  always  very 
hippish  when  ill,  as  many  such  strong  giants  are. 
But  his  mind,  though  morbidly  sensitive  from  the 
state  of  his  body,  was  full  of  Arthur  Bentmore,  to- 
ward whom  he  reproached  himself  with  having 
acted  the  part  of  a brute.  He  would  talk  about 
him  to  me  asriong  as  my  visit  lasted,  and  shed  tears 
when  ho  recurred  to  the  lad's  early  abstinence  from 
beer.  That  point  touched  him  more  than  all. 
“Yes!”  he  would  exclaim,  “I  don’t  know  as  I 
ever  said  words  I’ve  repented  of  so  much  since.  I 
have  repented  of  ’em.  Bitter.  They’ll  sound  to 
me  when  I'm  a-dying — I know  that.  And  he  go- 
ing on  denying  of  himself  his  little  drop  o’  beer — a 
growing  chap  like  that,  that  wanted  it.” 

In  the  course  of  this  illness  he  confided  to  me 
that  although  Mrs.  M.  had  been  struck  with  ad- 
miration at  the  noble  conduct  of  the  boy,  she  yet 
had  not  at  all  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  propriety 
of  refusing  the  money.  She  took  a more  business- 
like view  of  the  transaction.  The  debt  was  a debt, 
she  considered,  and  ought  to  be  discharged.  They 
had  no  more  right  to  rob  their  own  children  of  the 
money  than  they  had  to  deprive  the  lad  himself  of 
the  satisfaction  to  his  feelings  of  paying  it.  ‘ ‘ There 
wouldn’t  be  no  merit  in  what  he  done  if  he  was  to 
get  it  back  again,”  said  Mrs.  Si. 

“I  don’t  agree  with  her  there , Sir,”  said  Mr.  Mo- 
reen, speaking  low  and  confidentially,  as  though  to 
differ  from  Mrs.  M.  even  in  the  expression  of  an 
opinion  were  too  dangerous  a matter  to  be  over- 
heard ; “ the  merit’s  the  same  in  what  he  done,  any 
how,  it  seems  to  me.  But  Mrs.  M.,  she’s  so  first- 
rate  here,  you  see!”  tapping  his  own  broad  fore- 
head, “and  she  judges  of  things  more  by  the  head- 
piece  than  she  do  by  the  feelin’s.  I'm  not  equal  to 
her  in  that— oh  no!” 

When  he  heard  that  Arthur  was  about  to  set  up 
a house  of  his  own,  he  entered  into  a little  plot  with 
me  to  furnish  the  living  rooms  gratis ; and  never 
was  man  more  thoroughly  hapry  than  Mr.  Moreen 
was  during  the  mysterious  consultations  and  ar- 
rangements necessaiy  to  effect  this  object.  I per- 
suaded Arthur  to  visit  me  in  London  while  he 
went  down  to  the  manufacturing  town  in  question 
to  superintend  every  detail.  He  spared  neither 
trouble  nor  expense.  Nothing  was,  nothing  could 
be,  too  good  for  that  grand  fellow ! And  the  way 
in  which  he  reveled  in  Arthur’s  astonishment  and 
admiration,  when  on  his  return  he  discovered*what 
bad  been  done,  was  worth  going  miles  to  6ee. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

WHEN  WILLIAM  THE  FOURTH  WAS  KING. 

The  epoch,  there  was  no  denying  it,  was  a 
wild  and  dissolute  one.  The  imprint  of  the  Re- 
gent’s cloven  foot  had  not  yet  worn  away.  A 
man  was  upon  the  throne.  He  made  a deco- 
rous king  enough  in  his  old  age,  mainly  through 
the  influence  of  a pious  and  admirable  wife  ; but 
his  youth  had  been  the  converse  of  reputable. 
The  sons  of  George  the  Third  had  not  contrib- 
uted in  any  great  degree  to  the  elevation  oi  the 
moral  tone  of  the  country.  The  trial  of  Queen 
Caroline,  and  the  private  life  of  George  the 
Fourth,  had  done  a good  deal  towards  deprav- 
ing the  national  manners.  There  were  no  young 
princesses  save  one,  the  Hope  of  England,  whom 
her  good  mother  kept  sedulously  aloof  from  the 
polluting  atmosphere  of  the  age.  The  Duchess 
of  Kent  and  her  daughter  went  tranquilly  about 
from  watering-place  to  watering-place,  and  gath- 
ered shells  and  weeds  upon  the  sands,  and  visit- 
ed poor  people  in  their  cottages,  and  sat  under 
evangelical  ministers,  and  allowed  the  age  to  go 
by,  and  to  be  as  wild  and  dissolute  as  it  chose. 
They  hoped  and  waited  for  better  times,  and  the 
better  times  came  at  last,  and  have  continued, 
and  will  endure,  we  trust. 

Some  of  the  profligate  young  princes  of  the 
last  reign  were  dead;  and  those  who  remained, 
being  gray  and  worn  out,  shut  themselves  up 
and  did  not  exhibit  their  excesses  in  public. 
But  they  had  left  behind  them  their  mistresses 
and  their  parasites,  the  nobles  who  emulated 
them  in  their  vices,  the  rich  roturiers  who  emu- 
lated the  nobles,  the  snobs  who  emulated  the 
roturiers,  and  a crowd  besides  of  adventurers, 
sharpers,  led  captains,  and  convenient  men. 
There  was  in  London  a populous  colony  of  An- 
glo-Greeks,  who  had  never,  indeed,  seen  Athens 
or  Byzantium,  but  who  were,  nevertheless,  Greeks 
of  the  lower  Empire — the  very  lowest  of  all — be- 
ing affiliated  to  the  dominions  of  the  devil.  The 
young  generation  was  vicious,  as  their  fathers  had 
been  vicious  before  them.  Party-spirit  ran  high. 
We  had  been  on  the  verge  of  a revolution  about 
Catholic  Emancipation,  of  another  about  Parlia- 
mentary Reform.  Everything  was  disorganized. 
The  practicability  of  seizing  the  property  of  the 
church  and  abolishing  the  bishops  was  openly 
discussed  by  politicians,  who  have  now  subsided 
into  moderate  men  of  Conservative  tendencies. 
There  were  commissions  sitting  upon  every  thing, 
with  a\iew  to  the  abrogation  of  most  things. 
Barristers  of  seven  yearn’  standing  fattened  upon 
the  treasures  wrung  from  the  sineenrists,  and  the 
pension-holders  of  the  old  Black  Book.  Com- 
missioners and  inspectors  became  as  great  a nui- 
sance and  burden  to  the  country  as  the  clerks 
of  the  Pipe  or  the  Tellers  of  the  Exchequer  had 
been.  Brougham  and  Birkbeck  had  bent  down 
the  branches  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  within  the 
reach  of  poor  men,  who  for  centuries  had  been 
permitted  to  sodden  in  ignorance,  and  these 
were  greedily  gorging  themselves  with  the  unac- 
customed food,  and  so  fell  into  surfeits,  and  had 
malignant  distempers,  leading  them  to  break 
spinning-jennies,  burn  down  hayricks,  and  con- 
gregate with  black  flags  and  death’s-head  and 
cross-bones  trumpery  in  riotous  mobs,  demand- 
ing “ bread  or  blood."  Upon  which,  the  Whigs, 
their  political  preceptors,  who  had  taught  them 
to  talk  about  their  rights  and  claim  the  privilege 
of  free  meeting  and  speaking,  sent  down  special 
commissions,  headed  by  Whig  judges,  into  the 
provinces  to  try  the  newly-emancipated  seifs  for 
sedition,  combination,  unlawfully  assembling, 
and  other  misdeeds,  of  which  they,  the  Whigs, 
in  times  gone  by-,  had  humorously  taught  them 
the  trick. 

I say  that  every  thing  was  disorderly  and  dis- 
organized. Every  body  had  his  theory  for  re- 
generating society,  but  lacked  sincere  faith  in 
his  own  nostrums,  and  so  after  a while  deserted 
them.  It  was  a reign  of  terror  without  much 
blood.  The  Whigs  had  to  hang  some  of  their 
deluded  disciples  at  Bristol,  and  to  transport 
some  more  at  Dorchester  and  elsewhere ; and 
in  Ireland  there  was,  as  there  always  is,  a good 
deal  of  assassination ; but  beyond  this,  and  a 
few  private  duels,  the  warfare  was  mostly  one 
of  words  and  principles.  Abusive  language 
was  in  vogue.  In  Blackwood's  Magazine  the 
Tories  bespattered  the  Whigs  and  Radicals  with 
foul  words,  such  as  beggars  in  their  drink  would 
not  lay  upon  their  callets.  In  the  Quarterly  a 
writer,  styled  “ Right  Honorable,”  who  had  been 
in  Parliament,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  but 
was  best  known  as  the  pander  to  a depraved  no- 
bleman. devoted  his  energies  to  the  gallant  and 
graceful  task  of  throwing  mud  at  ladies  who  ven- 
tured to  write  books,  and  presumed  to  hold  lib- 
eral politics.  In  Fraser , the  witty  Doctor  Ma- 
ginn  used  to  date  from  public  houses — never 
twice  from  the  same  gin-shop — the  raciest,  most 
scurrilous  Billingsgate,  against  the  Whig  nobili- 
ty, and  the  Radical  rabbledom.  In  the  same 
high  Tory  magazine  a great  Scotchman  was 
writing  philosophical  Chartism.  Nothing  was 
settled.  Some  people  screamed  the  eternal  Yes ; 
to  which  others  responded  by  howling  the  ever- 
lasting No.  No  reputations  were  safe ; no  prin- 
ciples were  held  sacred.  Reverence,  gratitude, 
decency,  had  gone  to  sleep  for  a while.  O’Con- 
nell called  Wellington  a ^stunted  corporal,”  and 
Alvanley  a “ bloated  buftodn,’'aad  Disraeli  the 


1 younger  “ a lineal  descendant  of  the  impenitent  ] 
thief.”  .That  now  staid  county  member,  lord  of 
a manor,  leader  of  the  Tory  party,  and  flying 
buttress  of  the  church,  was  then  wearing  long 
ringlets  and  black  velvet  pantaloons,  and  writ- 
ing revolutionary  epics,  and  wondrous  tales  of 
Alroy.  Nothing  was  settled.  Some  crooned 
forth  the  prnan  of  crazy  hope,  while  others  in- 
toned the  liturgy  of  despair.  Some  drowned 
themselves  in  the  Serpentine  of  Skepticism,  and 
others  jumped  into  the  Slough  of  Puseyism, 
The  Roman  Catholics  alone  were  steadfast  and 
active  and  wide  awake,  and  made  the  most  of 
every  thing.  The  drama  was  in  a seemingly 
hopeless  state  of  decline.  Charles  Kean  had  ap- 
peared, and  Tragedy  gave  up,  for  a time,  the 
ghost.  Grimaldi  was  paralyzed.  Sontag  and 
Pasta  had  gone  away.  Malibran  was  not  to  be 
heard  much  longer.  There  were  no  historical 
painters  but  Haydon,  whose  Entry  into  Jerusa- 
lem was  in  pawn  for  a milk-score.  Highway- 
men and  pickpockets  had  begun  to  be  the  heroes 
of  romances.  Cocking  had  east  himself  into 
space  in  a parachute,  and  coming  into  contact 
with  the  earth  was  smashed  to  death.  A crafty 
Frenchman  lured,  many  hundreds  of  simpletons 
into  taking  tickets  for  a passage  in  his  navigable 
balloon  or  aeriel  ship.  Then,  timeously  he  ran 
away,  and  left  them  with  their  tickets,  and  an 
empty  bag  of  oiled  silk.  There  were  people  who 
did  not  believe  in  steam.  There  were  others  who 
did  believe  in  it,  but  held  that  locomotives  and 
paddle  steamers  were  only  the  precursors  of  the 
end  of  the  world.  Meanwhile,  Chat  Moss  had 
been  drained  by  Stephenson,  and  Brunei  was 
piercing  the  Thames  tunnel.  But  nothing  was 
settled.  Nobody  knew  where  any  thing  was  to 
end.  Steam  and  skepticism  and  tr&ctarianism 
and  Murphy’s  weather  almanac,  the  abolition 
of  slavery  and  the  labor  of  children  in  factories, 
Warren’s  blacking  and  Rowland’s  Macassar,  lions 
and  tigers  at  Drury  Lane,  and  the  patents  taken 
away  therefrom,  and  from  Convent  Garden,  too ; 
commutation  of  tithes  and  reform  of  municipal 
corporations,  charity  commissions  and  the  new 
Poor-law,  chartism,  trades-unionism,  and  the  un- 
known tongues,  oceans  of  pamphlets,  new  clubs 
starting  up  all  over  the  West-end,  pigtails,  knee- 
breeches,  and  hair-powder  beginning  to  be  laugh- 
ed at,  andBrougham  jumping  up  and  down  on  the 
wool-sack  like  a parched  pea  in  a fire-shovel,  in- 
stead of  gravely  doubting,  and  doubting  for  years 
as 'Eldon  had  done:  all  these,  with  Irish  out- 
rages, colonial  discontents  and  embarrassing  re- 
lations with  foreign  powers  (order  reigned  in 
Warsaw,  and  “Vive  les  Polonais!”  in  Paris 
meant  the  erection  of  barricades  and  a tussle 
between  the  blouses  and  the  soldiery),  made  up 
a chaotic  whirlwind  of  sand  and  pebbles  and 
brickbats  and  scraps  of  paper,  the  whole  accom- 
panied by  a prodigious  noise,  driving  peaceably- 
minded  people  half  - blind,  and  half  - deaf,  and 
parcel-mad.  There  were  some  of  a desponding 
turn  of  mind,  who  said,  “arturn  est  de  republi- 
cs,’’  and  went  off  to  New  York.  For  nothing 
was  settled. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  the  morals 
of  the  epoch  were  dissolute?  Political  morality 
was  at  a discount ; private  morality  fell  likewise 
below  par.  Reckless  demonstrativeness  only  was 
at  a premium.  We  hear,  in  these  days,  of  mus- 
cular Christianity.  From  1832  to  1837  muscu- 
lar devilry  was  in  the  ascendant.  There  was  no 
slyness,  no  hypocrisy  at  all  about  the  rakes  of  the 
period.  The  young  bloods  were  well-nigh  as 
candid  in  their  overt  acts  as  Sedley  and  Buck- 
hurst  and  Rochester  had  been  in  Charles’s  days. 
The  three  dukes,  by-blows  of  one  king,  who  slew 
the  watchman  in  Whetstone  Park  for  a frolic, 
found  lineal  descendants  who,  however,  held  at 
their  hands  at  knocking  down  policemen — al- 
ways provided  that  the  policemen  did  not  knock 
them  down  instead.  The  Mohawks  had  arisen 
again.  The  young  patricians  were  behaving 
themselves  very  much  in  the  fashion  of  young 
blackguards,  and  the  blackguards  had  no  option 
but  to  behave  themselves  like  the  patricians. 

Francis  Blunt,  Esq.,  and  Monsieur  Constant, 
lmd  left  Stockwell  shortly  after  eleven  o’clock. 
The  hackney  coachman  had  been  well  paid,  and 
promised  an  extra  fee  for  speed,  but  the  era  of 
rapid  Hansoms  was  yet  to  come,  and  it  was 
nearly  midnight  when  the  two  jaded  horses  that 
drew  his  vehicle  clattered  over  Westminster 
Bridge.  Mr.  Blunt  felt  so  exhausted  that  he 
was  compelled  to  descend  at  a tavern  on  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  bridge  and  refresh  himself 
with  a small  glass  of  brandy.  He  re-entered 
the  coach,  making  wry  faces,  and  declaring  the 
liquor  to  be  abominable.  Constant  treated  the 
coachman  to  a glass  of  ale,  but  did  not  presume 
to  accompany  his  master  to  the  bar  of  the  tav- 
ern. He  partook,  outside,  of  a moderate  sip 
from  a small  pocket-flask. 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  you  had  something 
to  drink  with  you?”  said  the  dandy,  pettishly, 
as  he  saw  his  companion  replace  the  flask  in  a 
side-pocket. 

“I  could  not  venture  to  ask  monsieur — ” be- 
gan the  valet,  gravely. 

“1  dare  say  you  couldn’t,  Constant.  You’re 
a sly  fox,  and  always  keep  the  best  of  the  game 
to  yourself.  Here,  give  me  the  bottle.  I have, 
need  bf  a little  Dutch  courage  to-night.” 

Mr.  Blunt  took  a pretty  heavy  draught  of  the 
Dutch  courage,  which  was,  indeed,  the  very  best 
French  cognac.  He  took  a pretty  deep  draught 
of  it  for  a man  of  such  delicately-strung  nerves. 

“Capital  brandy,”  he  murmured,  smacking 
his  lips.  “You  have  a talent  for  buying  the 
best  of  every  thing  for  yourself.  Why  on  earth 
did  you  allow  me  to  go  into  that  atrocious  gin- 
palace  ?” 

“It  is  for  monsieur  to  lead  the  way.” 

“And  for  you  constantly  and  carefully  to 
avoid  following  me,  and  to  allow  me  to  fall  into 
the  lions’  den.  Constant,  do  you  know  what  I 
have  to  do  to-night  ?” 

“To  be  bold  and  to  win." 


I “You  have  taught  me  how  to  manage  the 
one.  I think  I can  depend  on  my  own  presence 
of  mind  for  the  other.  But  do  you  know  how 
much  I want?’’ 

“Monsieur’s  wants  are  extensive.” 

“And  so  are  yours,  monsieur  the  sleeping 
partner.  Egad,  unless  I rise  from  the  table  a 
winner  of  five  thousand 'pounds  I am  a ruined 
man.” 

“Monsieur’s  creditors  indeed  are  pressing. 

‘ 1 The  creditors  be  hanged,”  Francis  Blunt, 
Esq.,  returned,  with  much  equanimity.  “-It 
isn’t  for  them  I shall  have  to  sit  up  till  five 
o’clock  this  morning.  B\it  there  are  debts  of 
honor,  Constant,  that  must  bo  paid.  I owe 
Carleton  fifteen  hundred.  I owe  the  Italian 
prince,  what’s  his  name  ? Marigliano,  a monk- 
ey. I must  send  that  she-wolf  of  mine  a hun- 
dred pounds  before  to-morrow  afternoon,  or  she 
will  be  crawling  after  me  as  usual.  And  then 
my  ready  money  is  all  gone,  or  nearly-  so.  I 
don’t  think  I’ve  got  fifty  pounds  in  my  pocket. 
I’ve  dropped  over  sixty  pounds  at  that  school  at 
Clapham,  Rhodo-something  House,  to  pay  for 
that  little  brat : — that  was  by  your  advice,  Mon- 
sieur Jean  Baptiste.  I tell  you  that  I must  have 
live  thousand  pounds  out  of  Dcbonnair  before 
sunrise  or  I am  done.  I must  have  ready  money 
to  go  abi  oad  with,  and  then  Dobree  has  most  of 
my  valuables ; and  then  there  are  your  wages, 
Constant.” 

“And  my  commission,  if  monsieur  pleases.” 

• “And  your  commission,  most  immaculate  of 
commercial  agents.  Five  per  cent.,  is  it  not? 
You  go  abroad  with  me,  Constant,  so  that  you 
know  I am 'perfectly  safe.  By-the-way,  you 
couldn’t  manage  to  take  the  hundred  to  the 
she-wolf  to-night,  could  you  ?” 

“ Ready  money  is  not  very  plentiful,”  returned 
the  valet,  after  some  consideration ; “ but  I think 
I can  contrive  to  obtemperate  by  a little  finessing 
to  monsieur’s  demand.  Might  I,  however,  ask 
him  to  promise  me  one  little  thing?” 

“ What  is  it,  Constant,  a rise  in  your  wages  ?” 

“ Monsieur’s  service  is  sufficiently  remunera- 
tive, ” answered  the  valet,  and  I believe  he  spoke 
with  perfect  sincerity.  “It  is  not  that.” 

“ What  then  ?" 

“Not  to  touch  the  dice  to-night.  As  an 
amusement  they  are  admirable,  as  a commercial 
operation  they  are  destruction.” 

“Confound  the  bones,  I know  they  are,”  Mr. 
Blunt,  with  some  discomposure,  acknowledged. 
“ If  I had  stuck  to  the  coups  you  taught  me  at 
Vanjohn  I should  have  made  ten  thousand  this 
season  alone.  I never  get  that  infernal  box  in 
my  hand  without  coming  to  grief  in  some  way 
or  another.  And  yet  what  money  I have  won.” 

“ And  what  money  lost.” 

“Your  answer  is  unanswerable.  Yes;  I will 
promise  you.  I will  keep  my  head  cool,  and 
won’t  touch  ivory  to-night.” 

“You  are  going  to  Crockford’s.” 

“Must  go  there,  you  know.  Sha’n’t  stop  an 
hour.  The  only  way  of  luring  my  pigeon  out.” 

“And  then?” 

“ To  the  umbrella-shop,  of  course.  The  wor- 
thy Count  Cubford  will  expect  his  commission, 
of  course,  on  the  transaction,  for  permission  to 
play  Yanjohn  in  his  sanctum.  Every  body 
wants  his  commission  nowadays.  I wonder 
Langhornc,  of  the  Guards,  doesn’t  ask  for  fif- 
teen per  cent,  for  having  introduced  me  to  De- 
bonnair.” 

“ You  will  be  able  to  afford  it  if  you  only  fol- 
low the  instructions  I gave  you.  You — I mean 
monsieur — must  keep  his  head  very  cool,  and, 
as  much  as  possible,  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  oppo- 
nent. Monsieur  must  never  lose  his  temper, 
and  never  grow  tired.  Then,  if  he  takes  care, 
and  Debonnair  is  gris  enough,  he  will  win  his 
five  thousand  and  more  before  morning.” 

“I  believe  I shall.  Five  thousand  pounds 
are  more  than  five  thousand  louis,  most  unso- 
phisticated foreigner.  Where  are  we?  Oh, 
Charing  Cross.  We’ll  get  rid  of  this  ramshackle 
old  tub  here.  I shall  go  to  the  club  and  have  a 
warm  bath,  and  then — ” 

“To  St.  James’s  Street  ?” 

“No,  Garnridge’s.  After  that  the  business  of 
the  evening  will  commence.  The  night  is  yonng 
yet.  It  isn’t  a quarter  past  twelve.” 

“I  shall  therefore  have  the  honor  to  leave 
monsieur?” 

“Exactly,  you  will  have  that  honor,  most 
courteous  Constant.  You  may  also  have  the 
honor  of  staying  out  as  late  as  you  like  on  this 
side  of  six : for  I can’t  expect  to  be  home  before 
that  time,  but  please  sit  up  for  me,  that  you  may 
know  the  results  of  the  campaign.  It  may  be 
an  Austerlitz,  you  know,  but  it  may  turn  out  a 
Waterloo.  Good -night.  I have  no  vices  to 
warn  you  against,  for  you  don’t  seem  to  be 
troubled  with  any,  or  else  you  are  up  to  them 
all,  and  keep  them  very  dark  indeed.” 

And  so  saying,  Mr.  Blunt  waved  his  hand  to 
his  body-servant,  and  strode  away  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Fall  Mall. 

The  valet  paid  the  coachman  five  shillings  in 
excess  of  his  fare,  at  which  jarvey  drove  away 
rejoicing.  His  master  had  flung  him  his  cloak 
before  leaving,  saying  that  he  would  put  on  an 
overcoat,  lighter  in  texture,  at  his  club.  Jean 
Baptiste  Constant  enveloped  himself  in  this  gar- 
ment, but  did  not  throw  it  into  any  melodra- 
matic folds.  It  ceased  to  be  the  mantle  of  a 
Byronic-looking  patrician.  It  was  now  merely 
tlie  cloak  of  a highly-accomplished  gentleman’s 
valet,  who  knew  his  cloak  and  kept  it. 

“Yes,”  murmured  Monsieur  Jean  Baptiste 
Constant,  very  softly,  to  himself,  as  he  walked 
round  the  hoarding  of  those  old  mews  once  oc- 
cupying the  area  of  Trafalgar  Square,  but  then 
just  in  process  of  demolition,  “it  may  be  Aus- 
terlitz, and  it  may  be  Waterloo — more  than  Wa- 
terloo— it  may  end  in  St.  Helena  and  captivity, 
and  death.  Ah!  je  tresis  l’enfant.  Ah,  that 
dear  old  nabob  at  Cutchapore  who  writes  such 
. pretty  letters  about  his  little  niece ! Ah ! le 


1 beau  jeu  que  le  vingt  et  un.  Allons  voir  la 
Louve.” 

It  was  rather  late  at  night  to  pay  a visit  to  a 
she-wolf;  but  Monsieur  Constant  seemed  bent 
on  the  enterprise,  and  diving  into  St.  Martin’s 
Lane,  and  through  the  mazes  of  Cranboum  Al- 
ley, was  very  soon  in  Leicester  Place,  Leicester 
Square. 


CHAPTER  VHI. 

THE  HOTEL  RATAPLAN. 

I don’t  know  what  has  become  of  the  Hotel 
Rataplan  in  these  days.  The  neighborhood  of 
“Laycesterre  Squarr”  is  no  more  exempt  from 
mutability  than  its  Anglo-Saxon  vicinage ; and 
Rataplan  may  have  faded  into  decadence,  or  un- 
dergone an  aristocratic  change  of  name — even 
as  Bug  has  been  lately  transmuted  into  Norfolk 
Howard — or  have  been  swept  away  altogether. 
It  is  not  a matter  of  much  consequence.  It  is 
no  part  of  my  business  here,  at  least,  to  follow 
the  vicissitudes  of  every  house  in  London  town. 
I am  treating  of  the  year  ’36 ; and  in  ’36  the 
Rataplan  flourished  exceedingly,  and  was  very 
much  the  Hotel  Rataplan  indeed. 

Desire'  Rataplan  kept  it.  He  was  a gross,  fat 
Frenchman.  He  looked  not  only  like  a land- 
lord but  a cook;  and  a capital  cook  he  was 
Who  lards  fat  pullets  should  himself  be  fat,  and 
Rataplan  was  larded  all  over.  He  was  the  most 
unctuous-looking  man  it  is  possible  to  conceive, 
and  his  face,  like  that  of  many  other  fat  men, 
was  perfectly  pale  and  colorless.  The  great 
art  of  figure  - painters  is,  I have  heard,  dex- 
trously  to  represent  flesh  that  has  not  an  adven- 
titious teint  basane  in  immediate  juxtaposition 
with  white  linen.  For  this  reason  the  clumsy 
painters,  when  they  give  us  a man  or  woman 
dressed  in  white,  usually  make  the  flesh  swarthy, 
or  sallow,  or  sanguinolent.  Rubens  is  consider- 
ed to  have  been  the  only  painter  who  really  tri- 
umphed over  the  difficulties  of  chair  coutre  linge. 
His  successors  should  have  come  to  the  Hotel 
Rataplan  and  studied  its  proprietor.  Rataplan 
was  head  cook  in  his  own  hotel,  and  wore  the 
orthodox  costume  of  chef.  His  jacket,  his  night- 
cap, his  long  apron,  his  duck  trowsers,  his  slip- 
pers, were  all  white,  and  dirty  white.  His  face 
and  hands  were  dirty  white  too,  and  yet  the  con 
trast  between  his  lineaments  and  his  habiliments 
was  marked  with  satisfactory  strength.  It  was 
the  texture,  perhaps,  that  did  it.  Otherwise, 
face  and  garments  were  identical.  He  looked 
like  a pierrot  who  had  grown  fat.  No,  he  didn’t ; 
he  looked  like  what  he  was — a cook. 

Rataplan’s  countenance  was  so  seamed  and 
pitted  with  traces  of  the  small-pox  that  his 
cheeks  presented  a not  remote  resemblance  to 
one  of  his  own  colanders.  He  had  very  little 
hair,  and  that  was  gray,  and  cropped  close  to 
his  head  h la  malcontent,  and  all  but  concealed 
under  his  night-cap.  Not  a trace  of  beard,  or 
whisker,  or  mustache  did  he  show.  Perhaps  the 
heat  of  the  fire  had  dried  up  the  capillary  forces, 
or  the  steam  of  many  sauce-pans  had  acted  as 
a depilatory.  He  was  splashed  in  many  places 
with  ancient  gravy,  giving  him  the  appearance 
of  a blotted  skin  of  parchment.  He  wore  ear- 
rings. He  had  a thin  gold  ring  on  his  left  hand 
to  tongue ; and,  strange  to  tell,  Rataplan  wore 
over  his  heart  a discolored  red  ribbon  sewed  on 
the  breast  of  his  jacket,  and  which  he  declared  to 
be  that  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor. 

“Received  from  the  hand  of  the  Emperor 
himself  on  the  field  of  Arcis-snr-Aube,”  he  was 
accustomed  to  say.  “ C’est  la  que  nous  avons 
flanque  une  raclec  a ces  canailles  d’Autrichiens. 
Et  les  Cosaques!  hein!  c’est  Ddsire  Rataplan 
qui  leur  donna  a boire  et  a manger  en  1813.  Ma 
parole  d’honneur,  je  les  ai  accommode's  a toutes 
sauces  ces  Cosaques.” 

He  declared  that  lie  had  the  cross  of  the  Le- 
gion itself  up  stairs  in  a box.  He  had  not  al- 
ways been  a cook.  Ddsire  Rataplan  had  served 
in  the  Grand  Army.  He  had  fought  at  the  Be- 
resina.  He  had  been  at  Leipsic.  He  only  miss- 
ed Waterloo  because  the  regiment  to  which  he 
belonged  had  been  stationed  behind  the  Loire. 
“Et  on  m’a  nppeld  brigand  de  la  Loire,  moi  qui 
vous  parle,”  he  would  say. 

His  regiment,  he  stated,  was  the  Trente-sep- 
tieme  Ldger;  but  this  his  hearers  would  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  believe.  That  a soldier  of  the 
Grand  Army  should  become  a hotel-keeper  or 
a cook  was  no  such  very  astonishing  thing ; but 
that  so  corpulent  a man  should  have  served  in 
the  light  infantry  exceeded  reason  and  probabil- 
ity. He  endeavored  to  reconcile  assertion  with 
fact  by  stating  that  he  had  been  drum-major  to 
the  Thirty-seventh.  But  his  auditors  remained 
obstinately  incredulous.  As  a sapper  and  miner, 
as  a heavy  cuirassier,  as  a Grenadier  of  the  Old 
Guard  even,  thejr  were  willing  to  accept  him ; 
but  they  declined  all  credence  to  his  ever  having 
been  a “light  bob." 

He  appealed  to  his  wife.  “Madame  Rataplan 
was  my  comrade,”  he  would  say.  “She  was 
cantiniere  to  the  Trcute-septibme.  She  gave 
her  own  tabatiere  once  to  the  Emperor,  when 
he  was  out  of  snuff.  Davoust  has  taken  la 
goutte  from  her  over  and  over  again.  Mon- 
sieur Lc  Prince  d’Eckmuhl  was  very  partial  -to 
Madame  Rataplan.” 

To  which  Madame,  who  was  a meek,  brown 
little  woman,  usually  habited  in  a chintz  bed- 
jacket  and  a petticoat  of  blue  serge,  as  though 
she  had  never  had  time  thoroughly  to  equip 
herself  in  feminine  attire  after  resigning  the  tu- 
nic and  pantaloons  of  a cantiniere,  would  reply : 
“T’as  raison  mon  homme.  C’est  y moi-z-aussi 
qu’a  servi  le  Grand  Homme.” 

They  were  all  frantic  in  their  fanaticism  for 
the  memory  of  the  great  man.  In  a dozen  rooms 
of  the  Hotel  Rataplan  his  portrait  was  hung. 
There  was  a plaster  statue  of  him  in  the  hall ; 
an  ormolu  bust  over  a clock  in  the  coffee-room. 
Rataplan  would  have  called,  his  hostelry  the  Ho- 
tel NvtiJdl  Hat  for  the  entreaties  of  his  wife, 
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who  represented  that  the  establishment  was  of 
bo  humble  a character  that  to  affix' the  name  of 
the  Great  Man  to  it  would  be  desecration,  He 
did  a very  comfortable  business  at  the  Hotel 
Rataplan,  "however. 

M.  Rataplan  had  two  children.  Desire,  his 
6on  and  heir,  was  away  in  France,  head-waiter 
at  Calais,  till  in  the  fullness  of  time  it  should  be 
his  lot  to  assume  the  direction  of  the  establish- 
ment in  Leicester  Place.  “ I should  have  placed 
him  sous  les  drapeaux,  to  serve  his  country  as  a 
soldier, ’’said  the  paternal  Rataplan;  “but  what 
fa  that  flag,  what  is  that  caricature  of  the  tri- 
color I see  now : 

Hula*  souduin  tridtement  il  a’ecrie 
Cost  u ii  dmpeau  que  je  ne  connais  paa. 

Alii  si  j .uni is  vous  vengez  la  patrie, 

Dieu,  lues  eufants,  vous  donne  un  beau  trepaa." 

He  was  very  fond  of  quoting  Bcranger’s  Vieux 
Sergen t,  although  he  certainly  looked  much  more 
like  the  foolish  fat  scullion  in  Tristram  Shandy 
than  a relic  of  the  Empire.  He  had  a daugh- 
ter, Adele,  aged  seventeen,  whose  only  duties 
until  she  was  old  enough  to  be  married  were,  as 
her  parents  understood  those  duties,  to  keep  her 
eyes  east  down,  and  to  divide  her  time  between 
needle-work  ai\d  the  piano-forte.  She  had  a 
tambour-frame  in  the  office  of  the  hotel,  and  a 
pretty  little  cottage  piano  in  her  own  little  sit- 
ting-room ; and  she  played,  and  sewed,  and  kept . 
her  eyes  cast  down  with  exemplary  assiduity. 

Stay ! The  list  of  the  family  is  not  quite  com- 
plete. There  was  a very  large  poodle  dog  by 
the  name  of  Azor,  who  in  youth  had  been  a 
sprightly  animal,  capable  of  going  through  the 
martial  exercise  and  performing  numerous  other 
tricks,  by  means  of  which  poodles  have  ere  this 
won  fame  and  fortune  for  their  masters  on  the 
public  stage.  But  Azor  had  grown  lazy  from 
long  possession  of  the  run  of  his  teeth,  in  such  a 
land  of  honey  as  the  kitchen  of  a hotel.  For- 
merly he  used  to  be  shaved,  but  was  now  allowed 
to  wear  the  totality  of  his  shaggy  coat,  so  that 
he  resembled  a small  polar  bear  quite  as  much 
as  he  did  a large  poodle. 

Finally,  there  was  at  the  Hotel  Rataplan  a 
prodigious  old  woman,  who  was  called  La  M6re 
Thomas.  Nobody  could  tell  with  precision  who 
she  was.  Some  said  she  was  Rataplan’s  grand- 
mother. Others  that  she  was  madame’s  aunt. 
She  was  evidently  a kinswoman,  for  she  tutoye'd 
the  whole  family,  called  Rataplan  mon  bichon, 
and  his  wife  mabiche,  and  occasionally  boxed 
the  ears  of  Ad&le,  apostrophizing  her  as  “ etd 
JeunOsse,  comme  9a  pousse!  comme  9a  pous- 
se!”  when  she  ventured  to  raise  her  eyes  to 
glance  at  a passing  stranger.  La  Mkre  Thomas 
was  of  immense,  but  uncertain  age.  Her  com- 
plexion was  of  a fine  mahogany  color,  and  she 
wore  a mustache  that  might  have  been  envied 
by  many  a subaltern  in  the  Life  Guards.  On 
her  chin,  too,  there  sprouted  sundry  hairs,  which, 
but  for  her  otherwise  jovial  appearance,  would 
have  given  her  an  uncomfortable  family  like- 
ness to  one  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth.  La  Mere 
Thomas  wore  a crimson  and  yellow  pocket-hand- 
kerchief bound  lightly  round  her  head  and  tied 
in  a bow  in  front,  another  silk  handkerchief 
crossed  over  her  ample  bosom  and  tied  behind 
her,  very  much  in  the  style  adopted  by  the  en- 
gaging damsels  resident  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ratcliff  Highway,  a large  gold  cross  at  her  neck,  j 
a skirt  of  some  indescribable  fabric  and  of  no 
color  at  all — people  said  it  had  originally  been 
a flannel  petticoat  pieced  with  a soot -bag—; 
and  carpet  slippers,  like  an  upholsterer’s  assist- 
ant. She  snuffed  continually  from  one  of  those 
little  tin  boxes  with  a perforated  top,  like  those 
which  are  used  to  keep  gentles  for  fishing  in. 
She  was  the  night  porter  at  the  Hotel  Rataplan, 
and  travelers,  whom  she  had  let  in  very  late,  de- 
clared that  she  habitually  smoked  a short  pipe 
after  two  in  the  morning.  Her  conversation 
was  not  copious.  To  the  majority  of  questions 
addressed  to  her,  her  ordinary  and  expressive, 
but  ungenteel  reply,  was  Fichtre!  Her  En- 
glish was  monosyllabic,  and  not  abundant,  al- 
though she  had  been  at  least  ten  years  in  this 
country.  She  was  a. hearty  old  soul,  however, 
and  very  fond  of  beer,  which  6he  drank  by  the 
quart. 

Such  was  the  Rataplan  family.  They  were  a 
good-natured  group,  all  very  fond  of  one  anoth- 
er, and  quarreling  very  seldom,  as  is  the  foolish 
manner  with  these  French  people. 

The  hotel  was  conducted  without  the  slight- 
est ostentation,  but  was,  nevertheless,  a suffi- 
ciently prosperous  speculation.  It  was  eminent- 
ly French.  Turning  from  Leicester  Place  into 
the  hotel  you  might  have  fancied  yourself  at 
once  in  France — not  necessarily  in  Paris,  but  in 
some  provincial  town.  The  hall  was  flagged 
with  the  same  dirty  marble,  decorated  with  the 
same  sham  bronzes,  and  hung  with  the  same 
array  of  shrill  tinkling  bells.  The  walls  were 
gay  with  the  same  highly  decorated  placards 
relating  to  chocolate,  corn  plasters,  bills,  elastic 
corsets,  and  hotels  at  Geneva,  Lille,  Dunkirk — 
or,  say  Carpentras  and  Brives-la- Gaillarde. 
There  was  a little  poky  office,  with  pigeon  holes 
for  the  lodgers’  candlesticks,  and  numbered 
plates  and  hooks  for  their  keys,  a green-shaded 
lamp  on  the  escritoire,  limp,  green,  shagreen- 
covered  registers  to  keep  the  accounts  in,  a long, 
low  arm-chair  covered  with  Utrecht  velvet  for 
Mademoiselle  Adfele,  another  higher  and  black 
leather  covered  for  La  Mere  Thomas.  Madame 
Rataplan  was  seldom  seen  in  the  upper  regions. 
She  was,  in  fact,  head  chambermaid,  her  assist- 
ant being  a dirty  Irish  girl,  with  a face  like  a 
kidney  potato,  and  many  chilblains,  who  got  on 
very  well  with  the  Rataplans,  principally  for  the 
reason  that  they  were  Roman  Catholics.  The 
snlle  a manger  was  a long,  low  room,  uncarpet- 
cd,  and  the  floor  beeswaxed,  furnished  with  the  ‘ 
usual  array  of  rush-bottomed  chairs,  the  usual 
litter  of  half-emptied  wine  bottles,  dingy  napkins 
in  dingier  bone  rings,  knives  that  wouldn't  cut, 
forks  lacking  their  proper  qpmpleaient  of  prongs, 


copies  of  the  Stick  and  the  Charivari  seven 
days  old,  and  a big  mezzotint  engraving  after 
Horace  Vemct,  representing  Napoleon  rising 
from  the  Tomb.  Every  thing  was  very  French 
indeed.  Every  thing  was  very  dear  indeed. 
There  was  a table  d’hote  every  day  at  half  past 
six,  at  which  the  cookery  was  admirable  and  the 
wines  were  detestable.  The  hotel  was  generally 
full  of  foreigners.  The  Rataplan  clientele  abroad 
was  extensive;  and  foreign  visitors  to  England 
were  accustomed  to  declare  that,  although  the 
hotel  accommodation  of  perfidious  Albion  was 
in  general  execrable,  that  offered  by  the  Hotel 
Rataplan  was  passable  mais  diablemcnt  chcr. 
They  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  possibility 
of  any  hotels  existing  any  where  in  London 
out  of  Leicester  Place,  or  at  least  “Laycestcrre 
Squarr.” 

Rataplan,  then,  prospered.  He  only  kept  one 
waiter,  a young  man  from  Alenin?  named  An- 
toine, with  a red  head  and  a face  like  a fox. 
This  semteur  appeared  by  day  in  a waistcoat 
with  black  calico  sleeves  and  baggy  pantaloons 
of  blue  canvas  terminating  in  stocking  feet.  He 
was  accustomed  to  shout  “Vous  etreservi,”  or 
“ Vous  y etes,”  from  the  upper  regions,  but  nev- 
er to  come  down  till  he  had  been  rung  for  at 
least  a dozen  times.  At  table  d’hote  time  he 
appeared  in  the  black  tail  coat  and  white  cravat 
de  rigueur,  and  carried  a serviette  in  lieu  of  a 
feather  broom  under  his  arm.  He  was  very 
good-natured,  and  save  on  the  question  of  the 
reckoning,  passably  honest.  He  had  taught  the 
Irish  servant  girl  to  play  piquet  with  him,  and 
when  any  of  the  lodgers  wanted  a little  quiet 
gambling  Antoine  was  always  ready  with  a port- 
able roulette  box  with  an  ivory  ball.  He  did 
not  appear  to  cheat  until  he  was  found  out. 

I have  forgotten  to  state  that  from  basement 
to  roof  the  Hotel  Rataplan  smelt  very  strongly  j 
of  tobacco-smoke. 


WHAT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN. 

Upon  thy  banka  once  more  I sit. 

Oh  l river  of  my  happy  days, 

Whose  memories  on  my  heart  are  writ 
In  lines  which  time  can  not  erase; 

The  tuneful  water  ripples  by 
A shore  of  daisy-spangled  green, 

And  on  the  grass  I sit  and  sigh, 

“What  might  have  been!  what  might  have  been!” 

Flow  on,  flow  on,  my  happy  stream. 

With  gentle  murmur  day  and  night. 

And  never  want  a sunny  beam. 

And  be  thy  shores  for  ever  bright; 

My  life  might  once  have  flowed  as  well. 

In  peaceful  calm,  for  which  it  yearned, 

But  its  wild  waters  would  rebel, 

And  to  another  channel  turned. 

Flow  on,  oh!  river  of  my  life. 

Whose  flowery  banka  are  left  behind; 

Flow  on,  mad  Btream  that  chose  the  strife, 

And  now  no  more  repose  can  find: 

I wandered  from  my  mothers  arms, 

My  better  angel  passed  unseen, 

I overlooked  the  truest  charms. 

And  lost  the  world  that  might  have  been. 


“MY  LITTLE  SISTER.” 

1 1 W here's  Keighly  ? Has  any  body  seen  Keigh- 
lv  ?”  asked  the  Colonel,  suddenly,  and  with  anxious 
looks  all  about  him  as  if  he  expected  Captain  Keigh- 
ly to  answer  the  question  by  bodily  presence. 

“ Captain  Keighly — who  has  seen  him?”  he  de- 
manded in  a louder  tone.  A sergeant  stepped  for- 
ward, touching  his  cap. 

44  Captain  Keighly  is  in  the  tint  yonder — wound- 
ed, vur  Honor.” 

“"Badly?” 

“ I think  he  was,  Sur.  I caught  him  when  he 
fell,  and  the  blood  was  spurting  from  his  side,”  an- 
swered Sergeant  Murphy. 

The  face  of  the  Colonel,  that  a moment  since  had 
been  bright  with  triumph,  now  took  on  a sad,  fore- 
boding look. 

“It  was  a famous  victory,”  and  Colonel  Decker 
had  distinguished  himself,  but  if  Jim  Keighly  was 
killed  how  much  heart  had  he  for  success?  He 
asked  himself  something  like  this  as  be  went  toward 
the  “tint  yonder”  that  Sergeant  Murphy  pointed 
out. 

There  he  lay,  who  had  been  the  foremost  in  the 
fight,  his  stalwart  figure  helpless,  his  ardeut^ace 
ghastly  with  approaching  dissolution.  Decker  saw 
it  all  at  once  as  he  entered.  He  could  have  cried 
out  with  sorrow,  for  almost  as  men  love  a woman 
had  Tom  Decker  loved  Jim  Keighly. 

The  hollow,  dying  eyes  grew  brighter  at  sight 
of  the  Colonel.  Decker  himself  could  not  speak. 
A man  of  singular  eloquence  and  readiness  of  speech, 
he  was  dumb  now.  So  it  was  Keighly  who  spoke 
first. 

He  smiled — the  old  gay  smile ; it  wrung  Deck- 
er’s heart  to  see  it— and  said,  faintly, 

“We’ve  won,  Colonel!” 

How  the  gay  smile  ran  through  the  faint  voice, 
and  made  it  jubilant  1 

“Yes,  Jim,  we've  won.” 

What  was  it  in  these  simple  words  that  conveyed 
another  assurance  than  of  victory  to  Captain  Keigh- 
ly ? lie  had  scarcely  thought  of  himself.  They 
had  carried  him  in  here  after  he  was  wounded,  and 
he  had  thought  only  of  the  4 4 famous  victory.”  What 
else?  His  wound  was  not  painful.  He  did  not 
suffer  save  from  weakness.  He  was  very  faint  to 
bo  sure.  What  else,  then,  but  the  famous  victory 
should  fill  his  mind  ? But  when  Decker’s  dejected 
tones  answered  him ; when,  looking  up  radiant,  he 
met  Decker's  grief-stricken  face,  his  mind  took  in 
another  idea.  “ It  was  a famous  victory,”  bat  he 
was  drifting  away  from  it 

He  turn.ed  his  head  and  saw  the  sad  looks  of  the 
two  or  three  fellow-olficers.  Then  back  again  to 
Decker. 

“ I believe  I am  going,  Tom— is  it  so?” 

There  was  no  military  etiquette  between  them 


now,  and  Decker’s  silence  was  the  only  response  to 
these  words.  The  two  grasped  hands.  A moment 
more,  then  a spasm  of  anguish  contracted  Jim 
Keighly’s  face. 

“ What  is  it,  Jim?” 

“My  little  sister.  I leave  her  all  alone  in  the 
world.  There  is  nobody — to  look — out — ” The 
voice  was  breaking  off  forever. 

“ I will  look  out  for  her,  Jim.  Youleave  her  to 
me,  old  friend.  To  me,  Jim — to  Tom  Decker — you’ll 
trust  me,  dear  old  fellow and  Decker’s  voice  broke 
off  too,  but  for  sorrow. 

How  the  dusky,  dying  eyes  lit  here. 

“To  Tom  — Decker.  Yes — yes — I trust  him. 
Tell  her— good-by — Tom.  Dear  little  Elly.  To 
— Tom  Decker!”  The  dying  eyes  opened  once 
more.  There  was  a movement  of  the  lips — no 
words.  The  arms  stretched  out  with  their  last 
strength,  and  those  two  men  embraced  each  other. 

“ It  was  a famous  victory.”  But  Jim  Keighly 
lay  dead.  That  was  the  price  that  Tom  Decker 
paid.  For  two  or  three  years  these  two  had  been 
such  friends  as  history  sometimes  points  out,  or  that 
sometimes  discovers  its  splendid  rarity  to  you  in 
the  modern  days  of  life.  Men  who  loved  one  an- 
other. And  now  Jim  Keighly  lay  dead.  Those 
whose  natures  can  understand  such  a friendship  be- 
tween man  and  man  can  understand  all  the  deso- 
lation that  fell  upon  Tom  Decker  with  this  fact. 
Desolate,  though  covered  with  honor  for  his  gal- 
lantry upon  this  field  of  battle,  he  went  home  on 
leave  of  absence.  He  had  no  family.  There  was 
only  one  tie  to  call  him  from  his  soldier’s  post. 
“My  little  sister.” 

As  he  walked  the  deck  of  the  steamer  tt  was 
bearing  him  on  his  way  he  thought  perpe*  _dy  of 
the  loss  that  sent  him. 

“ What  a wonderful  fellow  he  war  oO  true,  so 
generous,  so  simple  and  brave ! Theix  was  not  an- 
other like  him.” 

And  he  thought  of  the  brief  time  that  seemed  so 
long,  because  so  full,  since  their  companionship. 
Business  friends  at  first  in  New  York.  As  soon  as 
they  knew  each  other  more,  friends  and  lovers  for 
life — ay,  and  for  death ! Noble  souls  both  of  them, 
each  loved  the  nobility  in  the  other. 

And  he  thought  of  this  little  sister.  Honest  Jim 
Keighly  was  not  a man  given  to  talking  much  of 
himself  and  connections.  Decker  knew  that  his 
sole  relative,  a sister,  was  somewhere  up  in  Ver- 
mont, with  old  friends  of  the  family.  And  now 
and  then  Jim  would  be  absent  on  a visit  to  her, 
and  now  and  then  he  would  speak  of  “ my  little 
sister.” 

Thinking  of  all  this,  and  in  view  of  her  loss,  his 
heart  ached  for  the  little  lonely  thing.  He  had  a 
dim  fancy  that  in  one  of  his  visits  to  her  Jim  had 
carried  her  a doll  for  a gift.  He  didn’t  know  much 
about  children,  especially  little  girls ; but  wouldn’t 
it  be  a good  thing  for  him  to  open  her  heart  to  him 
by  carrying  her  a doll  ? So,  with  all  tenderness 
and  gentleness,  this  military  hero  turned  these  ques- 
tions over  and  over  in  his  mind  with  as  much  anx- 
iety as  he  had  ever  turned  over  some  weighty  ques- 
tion of  war  or  business.  And  when  he  started  from 
New  York  northward,  packed  away  in  his  valise 
was  the  most  wonderful  doll  he  could  find  in  all 
New  York.  But  in  spite  of  this  Parisian  bonne 
bouche  to  win  his  way,  I do  not  think  that  Colonel 
Decker  ever  contemplated  a military  step,  or  found 
himself  in  any  situation,  civil,  social,  or  military, 
which  embarrassed  him  like  the  thought  of  the 
coining  interview  with  Jim  Keighly’s  little  sister. 
He  wasn’t  used  to  children,  and,  to  tell  the  truth, 
was  a little  afraid  of  them,  regarding  them  with 
that  mixture  of  gentleness  and  distrust  which  per- 
plexes many  of  the  tenderest  men  who  have  never 
been  much  associated  with  children.  He  always 
expected  them  to  cry  at  any  moment ; and  in  an- 
ticipation of  this  catastrophe  he  was  rather  shy  of 
making  advances.  With  these  ancient  feelings, 
revived  and  exaggerated  by  the  peculiarity  of  his 
position,  Colonel  Decker  “waited”  in  the  great  old- 
fashioned  parlor  at  High  Mount,  the  place  of  the 
Westerlvns,  just  outside  of  Montpelier,  the  present 
home  of  Elly  Keighly. 

He  heard  a voice  calling  “ Elly ! Elly !”  and  to 
fortify  himself  he  glanced  nervously  at  the  oblong 
box  containing  Elly’s  doll.  “Elly!  Elly!"  and 
then  some  murmured  words  of  explanation ; and 
then  a hush ; and  then  the  light  fall  of  little  feet. 
He  looked  anxiously  toward  the  door ; but  it  was 
a young  lady  who  entered.  So  Elly  wouldn’t  come. 
He  went  forward  in  his  direct  way. 

“ I am  Colonel  Decker,  Captain  Keighly’s  friend. 

I was  with  him  when  he  died.  He  gave  his  little 
sister  to  my  charge — a welcome  charge  to  me,  you 
will  understand,  for  Captain  Keighly  was  my  best 
friend.  Do  you  think  the  child  will  see  me?” 

He  paused  for  an  answer,  looking  still  anxiously 
toward  the  door.  The  pause  was  so  long  his  eyes 
came  back  more  observantly  to  her  whom  he  ques- 
tioned. She  was  standing  before  him  with  a far- 
away look  on  her  face — a young  pale  face,  full  of 
the  self-absorption  of  some  great  sorrow.  So  ab- 
sorbed was  she  there  was  no  room  for  any  personal 
consciousness.  And  when  she  raised  her  head  at 
last  and  said,  so  simply,  “/am  Captain  Keighly’s 
sister,”  Tom  Decker  forgot  bis  peculiar  position,  and 
lost  any  embarrassment  he  might  have  felt  in  the 
pity  and  sympathy  that  overwhelmed  him  at  sight 
of  that  utterly  stricken  face  and  the  dejected  tones. 

She  sat  down  by  him,  aud  frith  a quiet  gravity 
that  was  more  heart-breaking  than  sobs  and  tears, 
listened  while  he  spoke  of  the  dead.  She  looked 
so  like  Jim,  as  she  listened  there,  with  her  patient, 
melancholy  face — so  like  Jim,  and  yet  so  unlike  him 
in  the  drooping  helplessness  of  her  youth  and  sex — 
and  her  calm  was  so  eloquent  of  the  desolatcness 
that  had  come  to  her,  that  altogether  it  was  almost 
more  than  brave  Tom  Decker  could  bear.  It  was 
not  until  he  bad  left  her  presence,  and  was  driving 
back  to  town,  that  he  realized  what  his  mistake  in- 
volved. 

So  this  was  Elly,  the  little  sister  whom  he  had 
received  in  charge  from  dying  Jim  Keighly.  The 
consolation  that  he  had  anticipated  was  entirely 
out  of  place.  A doll  would  not  console  this  Elly 
Keighly  whom  he  had  seen.  And  then  he  remejp-  1 
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bered,  with  a half  smile,  that  he  had  left  the  oblong 
box,  with  its  Parisian  treasure,  upon  the  parlor- 
table  at  High  Mount.  But  how  could  he  console 
her?  Ilow  could  he  be  of  service  to  his  charge 
without  wounding  her  delicacy?  She  had  seemed 
a child  to  her  brother — “ My  little  sister.”  44  Well, 
she  can  not  be  more  than  twenty,”  reasoned  Colo- 
nel Decker.  , 44  She  ts  a child  to  me,  as  6he  was  to 
Jim : fifteen  years  makes  some  difference.  I hope 
shell  see  it  so.” 

But  the  reasoning  and  the  perplexed  questioning 
proved  that  he  feared  she  wouldn’t. 

He  went  to  see  her  again  the  next  day,  ar.d  the 
next,  and  the  next,  until  the  days  ran  into  weeks. 

“She  has  such  simplicity  and  fresh-heartedness, 
and  she  loved  Jim  so  deeply  that  by-and-by  she  will 
associate  me  so  with  him  that  she  will  let  me  take 
his  place  as  far  as  I can.” 

This  was  what  the  Colonel  had  meant  to  bring 
about  by  lingering  and  waiting  so  long.  To  take 
Jim’s  place  to  her  as  brother  and  guardian.  She 
needed  such  a protector  sorely  enough,  for  with  Jim 
Keighly’B  brave  life  had  departed  the  sole  support 
of  hers.  And  to  have  her  go  out  teaching,  or  any 
thing  of  that  kind,  this  young,  gently-nurtured, 
delicate  creature,  why  it  would  have  broken  Jim 
Keighly’s  heart.  He  had  taken-  steps,  too,  to  pre- 
vent any  such  necessity.  There  had  been  an  invest- 
ment which  promised  ample  support  to  her;  but 
three  months  ago,  what  had  seemed  so  safe  to  Cap- 
tain Keighly  proved  rotten  to  the  core,  and  thus 
Elly  Keighly  was  pretty  nearly  penniless  at  the 
saddest  time  of  her  existence.  So  it  was  that  Colo- 
nel Decker  staid  to  let  time  and  association  teach 
Elly  Keighly  to  regard  him  as  a brother  in  Jim’s 
stead.  And  waiting  for  this  teaching  he  found  him- 
self taught  quite  another  lesson. 

There  came  a day  when  something  must  bo  6aid ; 
for  the  furlough  was  nearly  out.  He  began  to  her 
when  she  came  into  greet  him  that  morning: 

“Elly,  in  two  weeks  I must  go  back  to  my  regi- 
ment.” 

Elly.  He  could  call  her  Ellv  now  for  Jim’s  sake. 
He  thought  she  loved  now  for  Jim’s  sake. 

“ Elly,  in  two  weeks  I must  go  back  to  my  regi- 
ment.” 

Not  a word  did  she  answer  him.  He  waited, 
looking  down  at  her.  Such  a pretty  pale  face,  noblo 
like  Jim’s,  yet  full  of  girlish  freshness.  By-and-by 
it  lifted  to  him. 

“ I want  to  ask  your  advice  about  something  be- 
fore .you  go,  because  you  were  Jim’s  friend,  and  he 
wofild  like  to  have  had  me  appeal  to  you  first  for 
[ advice.”- 

Yes,  as  Jim’s  friend.  He  had  taught  her  the  les- 
son. Well? 

“ What  a blockhead  I have  been !”  he  murmnred 
.inwardly. 

“ I have  had  an  invitation  from  the  principal  of 
the  High  Hill  school  to  become  a teach:  r there,  but 
Mrs.  West>  rlyn  thinks  I had  liettcr  take  a situation 
as  governess.  The  Gaylords  need  a governess  in 
town  this  winter,  and  Mrs.  Westerlyn  thinks  I 
might  get  the  post” 

She  went  on  to  tell  him  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each  place,  that  he  might  give  her 
a clear  judgment,  but  be  hardly  heard  a word  of 
what  6he  said,  his  thoughts  were  in  such  a tumult. 

“ It  must  not  be,  it  must  not  be !”  he  I roke  out 
at  last. 

She  looked  at  him  astonished. 

“ Ellv,  let  me  tell  you  how  I came  here.”  And 
he  told  her  of  his  mistake  in  supposing  she  was  a 
child ; of  his  perplexity  and  doubt  as  he  thought  of 
their  interview ; and  of  the  doll  he  had  purchased 
on  the  way,  to  open  her  heart  to  him.  “I  had 
adopted  you  there  at  Jim’s  death-bed,  Elly,  for — 

4 my  little  sister.’”  With  a broken  voice  ho  re- 
peated every  word  that  passed  between  her  brother 
and  himself  at  that  death-bed.  He  had  never  told 
her  all  before : he  coaid  not. 

“ He  gave  you  to  me,  Elly ; his  last  words  were : 
‘To  Tom  Decker.’  You  shall  live  here,  or  where, 
you  like;  but  you  must  let  me  do  for  you  as  Jim 
did.  I have  nothing  else  to  do  with  what  I have. 
Elly,  it  would  have  been  the  bitterest  anguish  to 
Jim  to  have  had  you  wearing  your  life  away  in 
teaching.  And,  Elly,  think— I am  fifteen  years 
your  senior.  You  are  a little  child  to  me.  And 
think  too,  Elly,  that  I loved  him,  and  he  loved  me. 
He  trusted  you  to  me,  Elly.” 

44  There,”  he  thought ; “ that  is  the  only  wav  now, 
and  I will  make  it  easy  to  her.”  But  all  the  time 
he  was  groaning  at 4 4 the  way.  ” While  he  was  talk- 
ing Elly’s  face  was  growing  red  and  pale  by  turns, 
and  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks. 

“No,  no.  I cant,  I cant!”  she  presently  fal- 
tered, never  looking  up,  but  trembling  visibly  in 
her  effort  at  control. 

“Elly,  are  you  so  proud?  He  was  my  only 
friend.  I loved  him  almost  like  a woman.  He  left 
you  to  me  as  a legacy.  It  was  my  consolation.” 

44  No,  it  is  not  because  I am  proud ; but  I can  not, 

I can  not!” 

“ my,  Elly?” 

She  looked  up  for  an  instant  at  that  appealing 
voice.  Her  secret  was  in  her  eyes,  but  she  did  not 
know  it, 

44  Elly !”  There  was  a new  tone  in  the  voice. 
Every  thing  had  changed  at  once  to  him  as  he  met 
her  eyes. 

44  Elly,  will  you  bear  another  story  ? Will  you 
let  me  plead  a different  cause  ? If  you  had  listened 
to  the  other  I should  never  have  told  this,  because 
I should  have  known  then  that  thut  was  your  choice. 
But  now — Elly,  you  roll  not  be  ‘my  little  sister.’ 
Oh,  Elly,  can  you  be  ipy  wife?” 

And  in  this  last  sjntence  the  whole  story  of  love 
was  told.  What  did  Elly  say  ? What  could  Elly 
say,  who  all  the  time  had  loved  him  too  well  to  be 
his  *4  little  sister  ?” 

And  this  is  the  end  of  my  story,  but  not  of  theirs. 
God  grant  it  may  not  end  for  a long,  long  time  to 
them.  Colonel  Decker  has  been  on  other  battle- 
fields since  then,  and  ho  has  won  other  luurels,  hut 
the  one  he  holds  most  sacred  of  an}'  i-  that  where 
Captain  Keighly  lies  buried  ; and  sometimes,  in  the 
silence  of  his  tent  at  night,  he  seems  to  hear  again 
those  last>bM»4+“Tp-WK«h  Pecker.” 
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IION.  MICHAEL  HAHN,  GOVERNOR  OF  LOUISIANA.— [PnoT.  by  Tueo.  Lihentiial,  New  Orleans.] 


MOBILE  AND  ITS  DEFENSES. 

We  give  on  page  204  an  illustration  showing  the 
position  of  the  Federal  fleet  off  the  harbor  of  Mol  ile, 
together  with  fhe  defenses  of  the  harbor.  At  last 
accounts  (25th  ult.)  Admiral  Farragut  was  bom- 
barding Fort  Powell,  which  commands  Grant's  Pass, 
on  the  left  of  the  picture.  This  fort  is  bomb-proof, 
but  under  the  vigorous  lire  directed  against  it,  could 
not,'  it  was  believed  at  the  date  of  the  latest  ad- 
vices, long  hold  out.  The  reduction  of  this  fort  is 
necessary  to  enable  Farragut  to  send  his  mosquito 
fleet  through  the  Pass  into  the  harbor  of  Mobile,  by 
which  he  will  cut  off  forts  Gaines  and  Morgan.  The 
distance  from  Fort  Powell  is  thirty  miles,  nine  of 
which  are  through  a narrow  channel,  with  its  banks 
fortified  the  entire  distance.  Fort  Morgan  is  a very 
strong  work,  protected  on  the  sea  front  by  a strong 
water-battery  of  masonry  and  turf.  The  fort  and 
battery,  with  their  full  batten',  mount  forty-five 
guns,  mostly  Columbiads  of  heavy  calibre.  Fort 
Gaines  is  situated  on  Dauphin’s  Island  Point,  three 
miles  and  one  fourth  from  and  nearly  opposite  Fort 
Morgan,  and  is  heavily  mounted.  Vessels  drawing 
more  than  seven  and  a half  feet  are  compelled  to 
pass  between  these  forts ; and  obstructions  placed 
in  the  channel  will  make  the  passage  for  Farragut 
still  more  difficult.  • 

Mobile  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  on  the  Gulf, 
and  is  fairly  environed  by  defenses  thrown  up  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years.  The  authorities,  however, 
do  not  appear  to  feel  secure  against  assault ; for  on 
the  25th  ult.  the  Mayor  of  the  city  issued  a procla- 
mation requesting  all  non-combatants  to  leave  the 
city,  intimating  that  its  capture  was  not  impossi- 
ble, and  that  in  any  case,  if  the  city  should  be  be- 
sieged, suffering  might  result  from  the  want  of  sup- 


HONORABLE  MICHAEL  HAHN, 

GOVERNOR  OF  LOUISIANA. 

Tiif.  4th  of  March  was  the  beginning  of  a new 
era  in  the  history  of  Louisiana.  Not  only  was  the 
Federal  authority  on  that  day  formally  re-estab- 
lished, but  a State  Administration  fully  in  accord 
with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  times  was  installed 
amidst  the  rejoicings  of  thousands  of  citizens.  The 
inauguration  of  Michael  Hahn,  the  Governor 
elect,  whose  portrait  we  hero  give,  was  attended  by 
a grand  and  impo-ing  display — all  tlic  school-chil- 
dr  n of  the  city,  all  the  veteran  and  volunteer  sol- 
diers, all  the  Federal  and  city  officials  participating 
in  the  demonstration.  The  inauguration  ceremo- 
nies took  place  in  Lafayette  Square,  which  was 
densely  crowded  with  people.  Mr.  Haiin,  when 
formally  instilled,  delivered  I D Inaugural  Address, 
pled  ing  himself  to  an  unconditionally  loyal  policy, 
and  taking  high  i round  in  favor  of  the  extinction 
of  Slavery,  which  he  denominated  the  cause  of  all 
our  present  troubles. 

Governor  Hahn  was  born  in  Bavaria.  Germany, 
in  the  vear  1*30,  ami  is  consequently  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  came  to  this  country 
when  a mere  child,  his  mother  settling  in  New  York 
zity.  When  ten  years  of  age,  he  went  with  his  mo- 


ther and  sisters  to  Texas,  whence,  some  time  after, 
they  removed  to  New  Orleans,  where  Mr.  Hahn 
has  ever  since  resided.  In  1840  his  mother  died 
of  yellow  fever.  At  the  age  of  18  he  commenced 
the  study  %f  the  law',  and  at  20  graduated  with 
honor  at  the  Louisiana  University,  at  once  taking 
a prominent  position  in  the  community. 

in  politics  Mr.  Hahn  was  always  a Democrat, 
and  in  the  last  Presidential  campaign  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Douglas  Executive  Coftimittee.  When 
secession  was  first  proposed  in  the  spring  of  1861, 
he  took  strong  ground  against  it,  and  during  all 


the  time  the  rebels  ruled  in  New  Orleans  refused 
to  fall  in  with  the  prevailing  madness.  Upon  the 
occupation  of  New  Orleans  by  our  forces  he  was 
among  the  first  to  step  forward  to  the  help  of  Gen- 
eral Butler.  In  December,  1862,  Mr.  Hahn  was 
elected  to  Congress,  where  he  soon  became  recog- 
nized as  a man  of  undoubted  patriotism  and  ability. 
He  was  elected  Governor  in  February  last  by  a ma- 
jority of  996  over  both  competitors,  in  a total  vote 
of  11,346,  every  loyal  paper  in  the  State  support- 
ing his  claims  for  the  exalted  and  responsible  posi- 
tion. 


BY  THE  RiyER. 

Tire  sunshine  quivered  on  the  quivering  poplars 
That  grow  b'eidc  the  stream; 

And  o’er  the  distent  hills  there  seemed  a glory, 

A gold  and  purple  gleam ; 

And  I kuow 

That  even  in  the  March  wind  there  was  music, 

And  in  the  rivtr's  flow. 

I loved  to  hear  the  sighing  of  the  wnter. 

To  murk  Us  green  depths  shine; 

But  more  I loved  two  brown  eyes,  calm  and  tender, 

A dear  hand  clasped  in  mine; 

For  I know 

I thought  t hat.  love  would  last  forever,  changeless. 
Though  rivers  ceased  to  flow. 

Gone  is  the  sunshine  from  the  quivering  poplars. 

The  glory  from  the  laud ; 

Gone,  the  brown  eyes  that  made  the  sunshine  brighter, 
And  gone  the  clasping  hand ; 

But  I know 

My  tears  are  like  the  river — ah,  the  river  1 
That  can  not  cease  to  flow. 


PARIS  FASHIONS  FOR  MARCH. 

Tire  Fashions  for  March  are  very  much  modified 
by  the  Siberian  state  of  the  temperature  during  the 
latter  part  of  February.  An  exaggeration  lias  been 
developed  in  the  head-dress,  which  has  become  an 
amphitheatre  composed  of  flowers,  feathers,  ribbons, 
velvet,  and  precious  stones.  On  account  of  the  space 
taken  up  in  this  manner,  polite  husbands  mount  the 
box  by  the  side  of  the  coachman.  The  more  per- 
manent bonnet,  however,  it  is  officially  announced, 
is  to  lose  in  the  coming  Spring  all  that  the  head- 
dress has  gained. 

The  chapeaux  are  no  longer  to  be  high  floral  ex- 
positions, but  almost  flat  over  the  forehead,  close- 
fitting  to  the  outline  of  the  face,  and  small  in  pro- 
portion every  way ; thus  returning  to  the  style  so 
long  adopted  in  England,  which  often  ii  dicated  in 
Paris  the  nationality  of  the  pretty  British  tourist 
contrasted  with  the  Parisian  belles,  who  now  affect 
the  black  silk  or  velvet  bonnet,  ornamented  with 
jet,  p <r  pi  ff  rencr.  Other  colors,  mostly  in  velvet, 
arc  admissible,  but  neutral  shades  are  the  most  dis- 
tingues. 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Fig.  1.  Evenin'  Dr  a •.—Lilac  am!  taffety  rob.-,  with 
np.-n  corsage  Thu  lup.li  are  in  r <1,  blue,  ami  green  plaid 
velvet,  buttoning ov.r  the  wai  t by  a I'oubl.'  row  if  hut- 
tons.  The  waistband  and  cuffs  are  likewise  in  velvet 
plaid;  but  from  Hie  former. depends  a long  and  wide  silk 
tartan  strainer.  The  chemisette  is  embroidered  and  pro- 
vided with  a small  upright  collar,  fastened  with  a narrow 
light  blue  cravat. 

Fig.  2.  Hail  Dree-' — White  tulle  robe,  trimmed  with 
six  tlounc  h "f  hollow  plaits.  Over  the  robe  are  placed 
three  jnpis  of  plain  tulle,  forming  a tunic,  and  drawn  up 
at  the  side  by  a bouquet  of  flowi  rs  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached. Pointed  corsage,  provided  with  drapery,  fast- 
ened at  the  shoulders  and  in  the  centre  with  sin-  II  ro.es. 
The  coiffure  is  of  ihe  latest,  mode,  the  hnir  being  raised  in 
front  nnl  ornamented  with  nn  abundance  of  flowers. 

Fiv.  3.  Carriittir  Pres.  — Light  green  velvet,  rob  of  the 
style  known  ns  the  etyle  Prinrew,  trimmed  above  the 
scam,  round  the  pockets,  and  on  the  sleeves  with  rol's  of 
fur.  The  front  of  the  skirt  and  of  the  corsage  is  clo-ed 
with  black  velvet  buttons.  Brown  velvet  bonnet  of  the 
modified  form,  decorated  with  a feather  fastened  to  the 
top  of  the  crown  by  a large  rose,  similar  to  that  ornament- 
ing the  front  of  the  chapeau. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MoRTON^s  Gold  Pens  are  now  sold  at  the 

game  prices  as  before  the  commencement  of  the  war ; this 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  Manufacturer's  improvements  in 
machinery,  his  present  large  Retail  Business  and  Cash-in- 
AdvaDce  System ; for,  until  he  commenced  advertising, 
his  business  was  done  on  Credit  and  strictly  with  the  Trade. 

The  Morton  Gold  Pens  are  the  only  ones,  sold  at  old 
prices,  as  the  makers  of  all  other  gold  pens  charge  the 
Premium  on  the  Gold,  Government  Tax,  &c. ; but  Mor- 
ton has  in  no  case  changed  his  prices.  Wholesale  or  Retail. 

Of  the  great  numbers  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  during  the  past  few  yearn,  not  one  in  a thousand 
has  failed  to  reach  its  destination  in  safety ; showing  that 
the  Morton  Gold  Pen  can  be  obtained  by  any  one,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  at  the  same  price,  postage  only  excepted. 

Reader,  you  can  hnve  an  enduring,  always  ready,  and 
reliable  Gold  Pen,  exactly  adapted  to  your  hand  and  style 
of  writing,  which  will  do  your  writing  vastly  cheaper  than 
Steel  Pens;  and  at  the  present  almost  universal  High- 
Pressure  Price  of  everything,  you  can  have  a Morton  Gold 
Pen  cheaper,  in  proportion  to  the  labor  spent  upon  it  and 
material  used,  than  any  other  Gold  Pen  in  the  World. 
If  you  want  one,  see  “The  Pen  is  Mightier  than  the 
Sword,"  in  next  column. 

millinery  and  Dressmaking:  Announce* 
ment. 

MADAME  BENEDICT  Invites  the  LADIES  of  New 
York  for  her  OPENING  DAY,  TUESDAY  THE  22'> 
of  MARCH,  to  inspect  her  NOVELTIES  in  MILLINERY 
and  DRESSMAKING.  Milliners  not  admitted. 

12  WAVERLY  PLACE. 

Life  and  Anecdotes  of  Thackeray. 

D.  APPLETON  & CO.,  443  and  445  Broadway,  N.  Y., 
POHUBII  THIS  Dat: 

THACKERAY; 

Humorist  and  Man  of  Letters. 

The  Story  of  his  Life,  with  Particulars  of  his  Early 
Career  never  before  made  public.  By  Theodore  Tay- 
lor, Esq.  Illustrated  with  a Portrait,  one  of  the  latest 
taken  from  life;  View  of  Thackeray's  House;  Fac  simile 
of  his  Hand-writing ; Humorous  Illustrations  by  George 
Cruikshank ; and  other  Pictures  and  Sketches. 

1 Vol.  12mo,  Price  $1  25. 

Sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


American  Needle  Co  - 442  Broadway,  New  York. 
J.  W.  BARTLETT, 

Needle  Manufacturer  for  all  the  Sewing  Machines. 

Bartlett’s  Burnished  Hand  Needles;  any  quan- 
tity. any  sizes  by  mail  or  express.  “We  find  them  a won- 
derful improvement.  Try  250  for  50c." — Mine.  Demorest. 


FLORIMEL. 

Burnetts  Flobinel  is  an  exquisite  handkerchief  per- 
fume. 


Burnett’s  Cocoaine. 

Whatever  Dr.  Burnett  makes  is  the  best  of  its  kind. 
His  famous  Cocoaine,  for  the  hair,  and  Flavoring  Ex- 
tracts sustain  that  reputation.  For  sale  by  druggists, 
grocers,  and  country  dealers. 

The  Printer’s  Devil- » handsome  illustrated  fam- 
ily paper,  will  be  sent  i ix  months  on  trial  for  25  cents. 
Ptizzl  s and  Prizes  in  every  number.  Address 

“PRINTER’S  DEVIL,"  113  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. 
Sold  by  all  Newsdealers. 

THE  " RIDGEWOOD  PATENT 

SMOKING  CASE. 


Major-General  Burnside 

Writes,  Jan.  29th,  1804.  after  thanks  for  what  he  Is 
pleased  to  call  our  “useful  and  beautiful  present"  of  a 
“Ridgewood  Pipe  and  Tobacco  Case."  “It  is  the  most 
complete  thing  fora  Smoking  Apparatus  that  I have  ever 
seen,  and  so  entirely  within  the  reach  of  the  Soldier  in 
price,  that  it  will  certainly  work  itself  into  general  use.” 
Gen'l  Thomas  Francis  Meagher  writes: 

Feb.  5th,  1804. 

To  the  Ridgewood  Manufacturing  Co. 

Gentlemen;— 1 feel  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging, 
with  many  thanks,  your  present  of  the  “ Ridgewood  Pipe 
and  Tobacco  Case,"  and  beg  sincerely  to  assure  you  of  my 
belief,  that  your  ingenious  and  beautiful  little  Invention 
will  prove  most  convenient  and  useful  to  every  Officer  and 
Soldier,  who  can  stand  Smoke  as  well  as  fire. 

And  remain,  faithfully  yours,  &c. 

Compact  and  portable  as  a Cinar  Case , It  is  offered  in  va- 
rious styles  at  $1  60,  $2  00,  $2  25,  $2  50,  $3  00,  $3  T5  and 
$5  00,  the  two  latter  richly  plated  and  engraved. 

£&~  Single  Cases  sent  by  mall,  free  to  the  Army,  and 
everywhere,  on  receipt  of  price  and  25  cents.  A liberal 
Discount  to  Dealers  and  Sutlers.  Also  the 

Ridgewood  Smoking  Tobacco, 

of  superior  quality  and  flavor,  put  up  in  Packages  to  fill 
the  Case,  and  in  various  sizes  for  the  General  Trade. 
Also  half  pound  package  of  this  Fine  Tobaooo,  full  weight, 
(carefully  put  up,)  sent  by  Mail,  free,  on  receipt  of  $1  25. 
A 11  Orders  promptly  filled. 

* OFFICE  RIDGEWOOD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

429  Broadway,  cor.  Howard  Street,  New  York. 

SOMETHING  NSW 

IN  PLAYING  CARDS. 

LOVE  SCENES. 

Designs  from  French  Artists. 

The  above  new  Card  has  fifty-two  beautiful  pictures,  of 
elegant  design,  and  they  can  also  be  used  t he  same  as  or- 
diuary  pluying  cards,  thus  combining  pleasure  with  amuse- 
ment. Enclose  50  cents  and  two  red  stamps,  and  send  for 
sample  pack.  $5  psr  dozen.  Liberal  discount  by  gross  to 
dealers.  H.  A.  CASWELL,  60  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES ? — My Onguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1— 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. K.  G.  GRfliAil,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


“ HP  HE  PEN  IS  MIGHTIER  THAN  THE 

-L  SWORD." 

THE  GOLD  PEN— THE  BEST  OF  ALL  PENS, 
MORTON’S  GOLD  PENS, 

THE  BEST  PENS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

On  receipt  of  any  of  the  following  sums  in  Cash,  the 
Subscriber  will  send  by  return  mail,  or  otherwise,  aa  di- 
rected, a Gold  Pen  or  Pena — selecting  the  same  according 
to  description , viz. : 

GOLD  PENS  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  25  cents,  the  Magic  Pen ; for  38  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen ; for  60  cents,  the  Always-Ready  Pen ; for  T5  cents, 

the  Elegant  Pen;  and  for  $1,  the  Excelsior  Pen These 

Pens  are  not  numbered,  but  correspond  in  sizes  to  numbers 
2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6 respectively. 

THE  SAME  PENS  IN  SILVER-PLATED  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  50  cents,  the  Magic  Pen ; for  75  ccnta,  the  Lucky 
Pen ; for  $1,  the  Always-Ready  Pen ; for  $1  25,  the  Ele- 
gant Pen ; and  for  $1  50,  the  Excelsior  Pen. 

These  are  Well-Finished,  Good- Writing  Gold  Pens,  with 
Iridosmin  Points,  the  average  wear  of  every  one  of  which 
will  far  outlast  a gross  of  the  best  Steel  Fens ; although 
they  are  unwarranted , and,  therefore , not  exchangeable. 
MORTON’S  WARRANTED  FENS. 

The  name  “A.  Morton,"  “Number,"  and  “Quality," 
are  stamped  on  the  following  Pens,  and  the  points  are  war- 
ranted for  six  months,  except  against  accident. 

The  Numbers  indicate  size  only:  No.  1 being  the  small- 
est, No.  6 the  largest,  adapted  for  the  pocket;  No.  4 the 
smallest,  and  No.  10  the  largest  Mammoth  Gold  Pen,  for 
the  desk. 

Long  and  Medium  Nibs  of  all  sizes  and  qualities.  Short 
Nibs  of  Numbers  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  and  made  only  of  first 
quality. 

The  Long  and  Short  Nibs  are  fine  pointed ; the  Medium 
Nibs  are  Broad,  Coarse  Business  points.  The  engravings 
are  lac-similes  of  the  sizes  and  styles. 

GOLD  PENS,  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  $0  75  a No.  1 Fen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  U0  a No.  2 Pen.  1st  quality;  or  a No.  3 Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  25,  a No.  8 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  50,  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality  ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  5 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $2  25,  a No  6 Pen;  $2  75  a No.  7 Pen;  $3  25  a Nq.  S 
Pen ; $4  a No.  9 Pen ; $5  No.  10  Pen— all  1st  quality. 
THE  SAME  GOLD  PENS,  IN  SILVER  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  $1  50  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  3 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  00,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  5 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  50  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  Sil  quality. 

For  $3  00,  a No.  6 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $3  50,  a No.  6 Pen,  1st  quality. 

GOLD  PENS,  ALL  FIRST  QUALITY,  IN  SILVER- 
MOUNTED  DESK  HOLDERS. 

For  $2  00  a No.  4 Pen ; for  $2  25  a No.  5 Pen ; for  $2  75 
a No.  6 Pen ; for  $3  50  a No.  7 Pen. 

For  $4  09  a No.  8 Pen;  for  $5  a No.  9 Pen;  and  for  $6  a 
No.  10  Pen. 

The  “ 1st  Quality"  are  pointed  with  the  very  best  Iri- 
dosmin Points,  carefully  selected,  and  none  of  this  quality 
are  sold  with  the  slightest  imperfection  which  skill  and 
the  closest  scrutiny  can  detect. 

The  “2d  Quality"  are  superior  to  any  Pens  made  by  him 
previous  to  the  year  1860. 

“The  3d  Quality"  he  intends  shall  equal  in  respect  to 
Durability,  Elasticity  and  Good  Writing  Qualities  (the 
only  true  considerations)  any  Gold  Pens  made  elsewhere. 

In  regard  to  the  Cheap  Gold  Pens,  he  begs  leave  to  say 
that,  previous  to  operating  his  New  and  Patented  Ma- 
chines, he  could  not  have  made  os  Good  Writing  and  Du- 
rable Pens,  for  the  price,  had  the  Gold  been  furnished  gra- 
tuitously. 

Parties  ordering  must  in  all  instances  specify  the 
“A'ame"  or  the  “ Number"  and  “ Quality"  of  the  Pens 
wanted,  and  be  particular  to  describe  the  kind  they  pre- 
fer— whether  stiff  or  limber,  coarse  or  fine. 

All  remittances  sent  by  mall  in  registered  letters  are  at 
my  risk:  and  to  all  who  send  twenty  cents  (the  charge  for 
registering),  in  addition  to  the  price  of  goods  ordered,  I 
will  guaranty  their  safe  delivery. 

Parties  sending  Gold  or  Sjlver  will  be  allowed  the  full 
premium  on  the  day  received. 

TO  CLUBS.— A discount  of  10  per  cent  will  be  allowed 
on  sums  of  $12,  of  15  per  cent,  on  $94,  and  of  20  per  cent, 
on  $40,  if  sent  to  one  address  at  one  time. 

Address,  A.  MORTON, 

No.  25  Malden  Lane,  New  York. 


Albums  for  the  Army. 

Our  New  Pocket  Album, 

bolding  sixteen  pictures,  and  sold  at 

Seventy-five  Cents, 

is  the  cheapest  and  best  Pocket  Album  ever  offered  to  the 
publie.  * 

Sent  by  moil  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
Seventy-five  Cents. 

SAMUEL  BOWLES  & COMPANY, 

Photograph  Album  Manufacturers, 

SpriDgfield,  Mass. 

“ TIP  TOP.” 

THE  JAN.,  FEB.,  AND  MARCH  PICTORIAL 
DOUBLE  NUMBERS  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL 
are  the  best  ever  issued.  They  contain  more  than  100 
Portraits  and  other  Engravings,  including  Major-Gen. 
Banks,  Lord  Lyndhnrst,  Lord  Elgin,  Gen.  Thomas,  Bishop 
Hughes,  Captains  Speke  and  Grant,  with  Characters  and 
Biographies;  also  Beautiful  Women.  Only  45  cents  for 
the  three,  or  $1  50  a year.  New  Vol.  Address 

FOWLER  & WELLS,  No.  30S  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Opera  and  Field-Glasses 

Can  see  a man  distance  of  3 to 
4 miles.  Spectacles  and  Eye- 
Glasses  with  French  flint  glass. 
Also  Microscopes  of  every  de- 
scription, from  $1  to  $50.  B. 
H.  HORN,  Optician,  212  Broad- 
way, cor.  Fulton  St.,  up  stairs. 
Send  for  Circular. 


Brandreth’s  Pills 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  a single  life,  or  even  an  extend- 
ed experience  of  one  hundred  and-twelve  years  with  a 
medicine,  however  successful,  is  sufficient  to  establish  a 
theory  of  cure.  But  if  ages  of  experience  since,  and  dur- 
ing the  life  of  Hippocrates,  have  confirmed  the  utility  of 
Purging  in  all  cases  of  sickness,  then  it  saould  have  weight 
with  the  medical  profession,  as  it  has  with  that  portion 
of  the  public  at  large,  whose  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  subject,  and  who  have  seen  the  wonderful  curative 
effects  of  Brandreth's  Pills. 

I have  now  in  press,  “ The  Literary  Curiosities  from 
the  History  of  The  Doctrine  of  Purgation,"  being  selec- 
tions from  the  writings  of  physicians,  beginning  with 
Hippocrates,  400  B.  (i,  and  ending  with  Rudolph  Vir- 
chow, in  I860. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  advantages  of  Purging, 
when  an  innocent -and  effective  agent  Is  used,  have  been 
appreciated  by  more  than  one  thousand  medical  men 
whose  testimony  is  now  preparing,  and  within  a few 
weeks  will  be  presented  to  the  public.  I think  it  will  set- 
tle the  propriety  of  the  use  of  Brandreth's  Pills  theoreti- 
cally. Their  practical  utility  has  already  been  tested  for 
ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWELVE  YEARS. 
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B.  T.  Babbitt’s 
Articles  at  Every-day  Use. 

PUKE  MEDICINAL  YEAST, 

Manufactured  from  common  Salt  and 
Pure  Cream  Tartar.  When  used  in 
Bread,  Cake,  or  Biscuit,  it  turns  to  gas 
(like  that  from  a bottle  of  Soda  Water), 
and  remains  dormant  in  the  dough  until 
It  is  set  in  the  oven,  when  ths  heat  caus- 
es the  gas  to  escape  through  the  dough 
while  linking.  The  Bread,  Cake,  or  Bis- 
cuit is  not  only  very  light,  but  perfectly 
wholesome.  Where  this  Yeast  is  used 
you  will  require  about  one-quarter  the 
amount  of  shortening  used  with  ordina- 
ry Yeast.  It  may  also  be  used  for  Buck- 
wheat Cakes,  Johnny  Cake*,  and  all 
kinds  of  Pastry.  This  Yeast  is  put  up 
in  one-pound  and  one-half  pound  cans, 
with  checkered  label.  Red,  White , and. 
Blue— no  other  is  Genuine— beware  of 
imitations. 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  SOAP  with 
B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Pure  Concentra- 
ted Potash,  Warranted  double 
the  strength  of  common  Potash,  and  su- 
perior to  any  other  Saponifier  or  ley  in 
market,  put  up  in  cans  of  1 lb.,  2 lbs., 

3 lbs.,  6 lbs.,  and  12  lbs.,  with  full  di- 
rections, in  English  and  German,  for 
making  H ard  and  Soft  Soap.  One  pound 
will  make  fifteen  gallons  of  Soft  Soap. 
No  lime  is  required.  Consumers  will  find 
this  the  cheapest  Potash  in  market. 

B.  T.  Babbitt's  Medicinal  Sal£ 
ratus.  A perfectly  pure  and 
wholesome  article,  free  from  all  delete-, 
rloua  matter;  so  prepared  that,  aa  the 
circular  accompanying  the  Saleratus  will 
show,  nothing  remains  in  the  bread  when 
baked,  but  common  Salt,  Water,  and 
Flour. — Put  up  neatly  in  papers,  1 lb., 
i lb.,  and  i lb. 

B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Concentrated 
Soft  Soap.  One  box  costing  One 
Dollar,  will  make  40  gallons  of  hand- 
some soft  Soap,  by  simply  adding  boil- 
ing water. 

B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Soap  for  Family 

Use.  One  pound  of  this  Soap  is 

equal  to  three  pounds  of  ordinary  Fami- 
ly Soap.  One  pound  will  make  3 gallons 

of  handsome  Soft  Soap It  will  remove 

paint,  grease,  tar,  and  stains  of  all  kinds. 

It  will  not  injure  the  fabric;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  preserves  it.  It  will  wash  in  hard 
or  salt  water.  But  little  labor  is  required 
where  this  Soap  is  used.  Machinists  and 
Printers  will  find  this  Soap  superior  to 
anything  in  market.  If  your  Storekeep- 


5r  mail,  and  _ _ 

ther  article  or  an  assorted  box  contain- 
ing a part  of  each  article,  as  you  may 
direct.  Send.the  name  of  your  post-of- 
fice, also  the  State  and  County  in  which 
you  reside,  with  directions  for  shipping. 
Address, 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  70,  72  and  74  Wash- 
ington Street,  N.  Y. 

A liberal  discount  to  Storekeepers. 
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Best  Thing-  Out ! 


The  “ Patent  Pocket  Army  Pipe,"  just 
out,  Is  decidedly  the  most  convenient  article  for  soldiers  in 
the  market.  It  is  of  fine  apenrance,  self- cleaning,  will 
burn  out  all  the  tobacco,  can  be  carried  in  Tint  vest 
pocket,  is  not  easily  stopped  up,  as  it  can  be  taken  into 
FOUR  PARTS  immediately.  The  fire  can  not  be  seen, 
neither  can  it  drop  out.  By  a very  ingenious  arrangement 
the  smoke  is  cooled  arid  cleaned  before  entering  the  mouth, 
making  it  the  cleanest,  most  economical,  and  delightful 
smoking  pipe  in  the  world.  One  dozen  bent  free  on  be- 
ceipt  or  $2  25.  'Ye  also  manufacture  the  famous 
Magic  Tobacco-Boxes,  Thermometers,  Union  Chrystnl  Ce- 
ment, Prize  Packages,  Match  safes,  &c.,  and  we  will  send 
12  different  articles  of  our  choicest  styles,  nicely  packed, 
free,  on  receipt  of  $4  00.  Circulars  sent  free  per  mail. 
Address  In  full  RICHARDS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St., 
Box  3131,  New  York. 

P.  S.  Money  sent  in  registered  Utters  is  at  our  risk. 


The  “Star”  No  Chimney  Burner- 

For'Kerosece  Oil  Lamts  and 
Lanterns,  gives  a brilliant,  light 
free  from  smoke  or  smell,  and 
needs  no  chimney.  We  are  now 
prepared  to  supply  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  this  superior 
Burner,  which  everywhere  gives 
satisfaction.  Sample  sent,  post- 
paid for  35  cts.  Agents  wanted. 
P.  ESSIG  & CO.,  Manupao- 
tubees,  2 Platt  Street,  New  York. 


Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS, 329  Pearl  St.,  N. Y. 


MANTILLAS. 
BRODIES 
SPRING  OPENING 

Took  place  on 

Tuesday,  8th  March. 

BRODIE, 

The  Leader  oi  Fashions, 

Will  make  an  early  Spring  Opening  of 

Ladies’  Garments. 

For  novelty  of  style,  for  richness  of  material,  and  for 
endless  variety  of  colors,  coupled  with  moderate  prices, 
the  ladies  of  America  never  had  such  inducements  to  call 
on  the 

“ Leader  of  Fashions.” 

No.  300  Canal  Street, 

Near  Broadway. 


LATEST  INVENTION 

GOLD  FENS. 

JUST  OUT. 

After  years  of  patient  research  It  has  been  demonstrated 
now,  for  the  first  time,  that  a genuine  Gold  Fen,  with  an 
Iridium  or  Diamond  Point,  and  possessing  all  the  elastici- 
ty and  durability  of  the  highest  price  pen  made,  can  be 
produced  at  prices  far  below  anything  of  the  kind  hereto- 
fore offered.  Years  have  been  spent  in  trying  to  produce 
an  elastic  and  diamond  pointed  pen  at  a low  figure,  ami, 
until  now,  all  attempts  have  been  futile.  We  have  nothing 
to  say  against  parties  advertising  low-priced  pens  nnd  call- 
ing them  gold.  We  know  that  ours  is  the  only  solid  gold 
and  genuine  diamond  pointed  and  elastic  pen  in  the  mar- 
ket that  can  be  eold  anywhere  near  our  prices. 

Trade  Prices  by  the  Dozen. 

No.  1.  Medium  Pen,  $3  50. 

No.  2.  Medium  Engrossing  Pen,  $8  75. 

No.  3.  Large  Engrossing  Pen,  $4  50. 

Silver  Mounted  Ebony  Holders  in  Morocco 

Case,  extra,  per  Dozen,  $4  00. 

A Discount  of  10  per  cent,  made  on  aU  orders  of  $50 
and  upward. 

Sample  Pens. 

No.  1.  Medium  Pen,  40  cents. 

NO.  2.  Medium  Engrossing,  50  cents. 

No.  3.  Large  Engrossing,  65  cents. 

Silver  Mounted  Ebony  Holders  in  Morocco 

Case,  extra,  50  cente. 

Warrantee. 

We  warrant  every  pen  for  one  year,  and  to  be  solid 
gold,  genuine  Iridium  or  Diamond  pointed,  and  to  pos- 
sess all  the  elasticity  of  the  most  expensive  gold  pen  made. 

We  send  these  pens  to  any  address  in  the  Unit  ed  Stat  es, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Money  properly  regis- 
tered and  sealed  comes  at  our  risk. 

GEORGE  A.  ELY  & CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers,  No.  131 
Broadway,  New  York. 


Caution 

FROM 

The  American  Watch 
Company. 

It  having  come  to  our  knowledge  that  imitations  of  the 
American  Watch  have  been  put  upon  the  market  in  great 
numbers,  calculated,  by  their  utter  worthlessness,  to  In- 
jure the  reputation  of  onr  genuine  products— to  protect 
our  swn  interests  and  the  public  from  imposition,  we  Again 
publish  the  trade  marks  by  which  our  Watches  may  in- 
variably be  known. 

We  manufacture  four  styles  of  Watches : 

The  first  has  the  name 

“AMERICAN  WATCH  CO.,  Waltham,  Mass.,"  *n- 
graved  on  the  inside  plate 

The  second  has  the  name 

“APPLETON,  TRACY  & CO.,  Waltham,  Mass.,"  en- 
graved on  the  inside  plate. 

The  third  lias  the  name 

“P.  S.  BARTLETT,  Waltham,  Mass.,”  engraved  on 
the  inside  plate. 

All  the  above  styles  have  the  name  “ American  Watch 
Co."  painted  on  the  dial,  and  are  warranted  in  every  re- 
spect. 

The  fourth  hns  the  name 

“ WM.  ELLERY,  Boston,  Mass."  engraved  on  the  In- 
side plate,  and  is  not  named  on  the  dial. 

AU  the  above  described  Watches  are  made  of  various 
6izes,  and  are  sold  in  gold  or  sUver  cases,  as  may  be  re- 
quired. 

It  Is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  accurately  describe  the  nu- 
merous imitations  to  which  we  have  aUuded.  They  are 
usually  inscribed  with  names  so  nearly  approaching  our 
own  as  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  unaccustomed  buy- 
er. Some  arc  represented  as  made  by  the  “Union  Watch 
Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.’  ’—no  such  company  existing.  Some 
are  named  the  “Soldier's  Watch,"  to  be  sold  as  our  Fourth 
or  Wm.  Ellert  grade,  usuaUy  known  as  tub  “ Soldier’s 
Watch  others  are  named  the  “ Aitllton  Watch  Co.  ;" 
others  the  “P.  S.  BartLEY,"  instead  of  our  P.  S.  Bart- 
lett, besides  many  varieties  named  in  such  a manner  as 
to  convey  the  i(Jea  that  they  are  the  veritable  productions 
of  the  American  Watch  Company. 

A little  attention  on  the  part  of  buyers  will  protect  them 
from  gross  imposition. 

ROBBINS  & APPLETON, 
Agents  for  the  American  Watch  Company, 
182  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


Enameled  Chamber 

FURNITURE. 

The  best  assortment  of  Enameled  Furniture  In  all  col- 
ors and  styles,  walnut  and  chestnut,  plain  and  ornameutal, 
in  suite,  wholesale  and  retail.  Also  Mattresses  and  Pail- 
lasses. WARREN  WARD,  271  Canal  St,  N.  Y. 

UrTgiraTrrcm 
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J.  H.  Winslow  & Co., 

100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Worth  $500,000. 

To  be  sold  for  One  Dollar  each 
without  regard  to  value,  and 
not  to  be  paid  for  till  you 
know  what  you  are  to  get. 


SPLENDID  LIST!! 

Of  Articles  to  be  sold  for  One 
Dollar  each. 


100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches $115  00  each. 

100  Gold  Watches 70  00  each. 

200  Ladies’  Gold  Watches 40  00  each. 

500  Ladles’  and  Gent's  Silver  Watches  . . 18  00  each. 

3000  Vest  and  Neck  Chains 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  Gold  Band  Bracelets 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  .“  “ “ 3 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Cameo  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Brooches 4 00  to  COO  each. 

3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Brooches. . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 
3000  Coral,  Opal,  and  Em.  Brooches . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Cameo  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Ear  Drops.  4 00  to  6 00  each. 
3000  Coral,  Em.,  and  Opal  Ear  Drops  4 00  to  8 00  each. 

5100  Gent's  Breast  Pins 2 50  to  8 00  each. 

3000  Watch  Keys 2 00  to  C 00  each. 

5000  Fob  and  Ribbon  Slides 2 00to  COO  each. 

5000  Sets  of  Bosom  Studs 2 50  to  C 00  each. 

5000  Sleeve  Buttons 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

0000  Plain  Rings 2 50to  500 each. 

6000 Stone  Set  Rings 2 50  to  6 00 each. 

6000  Lockets a 2 50  to  10  00  each. 

5000  Sets  Ladies’  Jewelry 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

10000  Gold  Pens,  Silver  M'ted  Holders  4 00  to  5 00  each. 
10000  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension 

Ce«es  and  Pencils 4 00  to  6 00  each. 


All  of  the  above  list  of  GoodB  will  be  sold  for  one  dollar 
each.  Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what 
each  one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed  up, 
and  mixed;  and  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  re- 
gard to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair 
chance.  On  receipt  of  the  Certificate,  you  will  see  what 
you  can  have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  one 
dollar  and  take  the  article  or  not. 


In  all  transactions  by  mail,  we  shall 
charge  for  forwarding  the  Certificates, 
paying  postage,  and  doing  the  busi- 
ness, 25  cents  each,  which  must  be  in- 
closed when  the  Certificate  is  sent  for. 
Five  Certificates  will  be  sent  for  $1  ; 
eleven  for  $2 ; thirty  for  $5 ; sixty-five 
for  $10 ; and  a hundred  for  $15. 

Agents — Those  acting  as  Agents  will  be  allowed  ten 
cents  on  every  Certificate  ordered  by  them,  provided  their 
remittance  amounts  to  one  dollar.  Agents  will  collect  25 
cents  for  every  Certificate,  and  remit  15  cents  to  us,  either 
in  cash  or  postage  stamps.  Great  caution  should  be  used 
hy  our  correspondents  in  regard  to  giving  their  correct  ad- 
ilioss,  Town,  County,  and  State.  Address 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


New  Cavalry  Badge,  In 
Solid  Silver,  $1  60. 

New  Artillery  and  Batte- 
ry Pin,  in  fine  Gold  Plate, 
$150. 

New  Battle  Pin,  with  the 
likeness  of  either  General, 
in  fine  Gold  Plate,  $1. 

New  Naval  Pin,  fine  Gold 
Plaie,  $1  50. 

New  I’ontonier’s  Pin,  do., 
$150. 

New  Engineer’s  Pirn,  do., 
$150. 

Alao  a Soli,  i ■■ Aver  Shield,  or  either  Army  Corps,  Div., 
or  Co.  Pins,  with  your  Name,  Reg.,  and  Co.  handsomely 
engraved  thereon,  for  $1. 

Liberal  commission  and  premiums  allowed  to  agents. 

B.  T.  HAYWARD, 

Manufacturing  Jeweler,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


RHEUMATISM. 

Use  the  F.leotro-Mf.tallic  I nsoi.es,  Belts,  and  Arm- 
lets. They  are  an  infallible  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Cold  Feet,  &c.  Mettam  & Co.,  No.  429  Broadwny,  N.  Y. 

Insoles,  $1  per  pair;  Belts,  $3;  Armlets,  $1  50  each. 
Sent  by  mail  for  30  cents  additional. 


$100  a Month  made  by  discharged  Soldiers,  and  oth- 
ers, with  Stencil  Tools.  Don’t  fall  to  send  for  a free  Cat- 
alogue,  containing  full  particulars.  Address 

MILLIKEN  & SPENCER,  Vermont  Record  Office, 
Brandon,  Vermont. 

UIQILIZcU  L'y 


Something  New  In  the  Card  World. 


A COMPLETE  REVOLUTION. 

TIME  FOR  A CHANGE. 
FOREIGN  EMBLEMS  USED 
LONG  ENOUGH. 
NATIONALITY  EVERYTHING. 
THE  AMERICAN  CARD  COM- 
PANY, 

conceiving  that  the  introduction  of 


National  Emblems 


in  the  place  of  Foreign,  in  Playing  Cards,  would  bo  hailed 
with  delight  by  the  people  of  the  American  republic,  pro- 
duced the 

UNION  PLAYING  CARDS,  NATIONAL  EMBLEMS, 
(the  first  and  only  genuine  American  Cards  ever  made), 
and  they  now  take  pleasure  in  being  able  to  announce  that 
they  are  rapidly  becoming  the 

LEADING  CARDS  IN  THE  AMERICAN  MARKET. 

The  Suits  are 

EAGLES,  SHIELDS,  STARS,  AND  FLAGS. 

Colonel  in  place  of  King,  Goddess  of  Liberty  for  Queen, 
and  Major  for  Jack. 

As  these  emblems  are  as  familiar  as  household  words  ev- 
erywhere among  the  people  of  the  American  republic,  all 
the  games  can  be  played  as  readily  with  the  Union  Cards 
as  with  cards  bearing  foreign  emblems.  Independent 
of  the  popular  Idea  of  national  emblems,  they  are  the 
prettiest  cards  ever  made.  They  are  handsomely  exe- 
cuted, pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  each  pack  is  put  up  in  an 
elegant  card  case,  and  then  In  dozen  boxes  for  the  trade. 
For  sale  by  the  trade  everywhere. 

Two  sample  paoks,  in  cases,  sent  post-paid  on  receipt 
of  $1.  Address 

AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY, 

165  William  Street  or  14  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


a descriptive  pamphlet  to 

E.  HASLAM,  32  John  Street,  New 


To  Consumptives. 

Consumptive  sufferers  will  receive  a valuable  prescrip- 
tion for  the  cure  of  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  and 
all  Throat  and  Li  ng  affections  (free  of  charge),  by  send- 
ing their  address  to 

Rev.  E.  A.  WILSON, 

WilRamsburgh,  Kings  Co., 

New  York. 


Ballard  Patent 
i Loading  Rifles  and 
Carbines^ 

Carrying  the  copper  water-proof  cartridge, 
and  also  using  ordinary  loose  ammunition. 
This  arm  is  now  admitted  by  all  competitors  to  be  superior 
to  any  other  ever  offered  to  the  public.  The  great  ad- 
vantage of  loading  with  either  fixed  or  loose  ammunition 
alone  makes  it  superior  to  all  others. 

We  also  offer  to  the  public  our  new  Plant  & Reynolds 
Cartridge  and  loose  ammunition  loading  revolver.  This 
arm  has  no  equal  as  a belt  or  pocket  weapon. 

For  further  particulars  send  for  descriptive  circular. 

P.  S.  Do  not  forget  that  both  Rifles  and  Pistols  may  be 
used  with  either  copper  cartridge  or  loose  ammunition. 

MERWIN  & BRAY,  Sole  Agents, 
a 262  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  GROUPS  of  eminent  act- 
ors and  actresses,  each  group  containing  from  five  to  nine 
portraits.  Price  25  cents  each ; 5 for  $1 ; 12  for  $2.  Sent, 
post-paid,  by  RICHARD  PARKER  A CO.,  cor.  Ann  and 
Nassau  Street®,  New  York. 


DR.  B.  C.  PERRY, 

DERMATOLOGIST, 

49  Bend  Street.  New  York, 

Formerly  of  20  Winter  Street,  Boston,  treats  successful- 
ly all  Diseases  of  the  Scalp,  Loss  of  Hair,  and  Premature 
Blanching.  Also,  removes  Moth  Freckles,  and  other  Dis- 
colorations from  the  face,  without  injury  to  the  texture  or 
color  of  the  skin.  Consultations  free. 

For  particulars  enclose  stamp  for  Circular. 


Portable  Printing  Offices 


For  the  Army  and  Navy 
Hospitals,  Merchants, 
Druggists,  and  all  who 
wish  to  print  neatly, 
cheaply,  and  expeditious- 
ly, Circular  sent  free. 
Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c.t 
six  cents.  Adams  Press 
Co.,  No.  26  Ann  St,  N.  Y., 
and  35  Lincoln  St,  Boston. 


A MONTH  1 I want  to  hire  Agents  in  every 
JJp  I O county  at  $75  a month,  expenses  paid,  to  sell 
my  new  cheap  Family  Sewing  Machines.  Address 

& MADISON,  Alfred,  Maine. 


tfhpjri  A MONTH!  I want  Agents  at  $60  a month, 
expenses  paid,  to  sell  my  Everlasting  Pencils , 
Oriental  Burners,  and  13  other  articles.  15  circulars 
sent  .free.  Address  JOHN  F.  LORD,  Biddeford,  Maine. 


We  arc  now  offering  onr  Celebrated  Gold 
Pens  and  Extension  Silver  Plated  Holders 
at  the  following  low  prices  for  Cash: 

No.  1 Magic  Gold  Pens  and  Holders,  per  dozen,  $5  50. 

No.  2 “ “ “ “ 7 00. 

No.  1 Albertine  fine  Gold  Pens  and  Holders,  per  doz.  8 00. 

No.  2 “ “ “ “ 9 00. 

No.  1 Always  Ready  M “ 11 50. 

No.  2 “ “ “ “ 13  00. 

These  Pens  and  Holders  are  all  warranted,  and  will  re- 
tail from  $2  to  $5  each. 

A deduction  of  10  per  cent,  will  be  made  on  all  sums  of 
$50  and  upwards.  Our  Pens  and  Holders  have  nice  fancy 
Coses,  containing  one  dozen  each,  and  are  not  soldln  less 
quantities.  Sent  by  mall  or  express  pre-paid. 

Address  SALISBURY  BROS.  & CO., 

Providence.  R.  I. 


BAKER’S  RHEUMATIC  BALM, 

BAKER’S  FEVER  COOLER, 

BAKER'S  COUGH  MIXTURE, 

BAKER’S  CROUP  ALLEVIATOR, 
are  four  remedies  which  no  family  should  ever  be  without. 
Price  $1  per  bottle  each. 

Also, 

BAKER’S  KIDNEY"  AND  GRAVEL  REMEDIES,  which 
are  Invaluable.  Price  $5. 

Principal  Depot:  No.  164  Tenth  Street,  near  Fourth 
Avenue.  Sold  by  the  principal  Druggists. 

Remedies  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price. 


CARFET  WARP. 

WOOL  TWINE. 

Twines  and  Paper.  H.  A.  HARVEY,  84  Maiden  Lane, 
New  Y'ork. 


To  Compositors.  — Wanted,  three  strictly  first- 
class  Compositors,  used  to  Book-work.  Apply  to  Mr. 
Marsh,  Foreman  of  Harper  & Brothers’  Composing 
Room,  N.  Y. 


WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY. 

Fine  gold  hunting  case  cylinder  escapement  Watches 
for  ladies,  forty,  forty-five,  fifty  to  sixty-five  dollars  each. 
Fine  gold  hunting  c:iso  detached  Levers  for  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, forty-five,  fifty,  fifty-five,  sixty,  sixty-five,  seven- 
ty-five, one  hundred,  two,  and  three  hundred  dollars  each. 
Gold  hunting  enameled  Watches  for  ladies,  fifty,  sixty, 
seventy,  eighty,  ninety,  one  hundred  to  three  hundred 
dollars  each,  some  with  diamonds  outside.  Gold  Watches 
for  ladies  as  low  as  twenty-eight,  thirty,  and  thirty-five 
dollars  each.  Fine  gold  hunting  case  English  Patent  Lev- 
ers for  gentlemen,  eighty-five,  ninety,  one  hundred,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  to  two  hundred  dollars  each. 
Gold  hunting  case  American  Watches,  eighty-five,  nine- 
ty, one  hundred,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars 
each 

SILVER  WATCHES. 

Silver  hunting  case  Leplne,  16,  18,  and  $20  00  each. 
Silver  detached  Levers,  18,  20, 22,  25,  to  $35  00  each.  Sil- 
ver English  Patent  Levers,  35,  40,  45,  50,  to  $75  00  each. 
Silver  American  Watches,  2S,  30,  35,  40,  to  $60  00  each. 
All  Watches  warranted  to  keep  con  ct  time,  and  sent  by 
mail  or  express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
adas without  extra  charge.  Watches  cleaned  and  re- 
paired in  the  best  manner,  by  the  finest  London  and  Ge- 
neva workmen. 

EARRINGS  AND  PINS.  NEW  STYLES. 

Two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve,  fifteen, 
twenty,  twenty-five,  thirty-five,  forty,  fifty,  to  seventy- 
five  dollars  a set. 

WATCH  CHAINS.  NEW  STYLES. 

Two,  three,  five,  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve,  fifteen,  twenty, 
twenty-five,  thirty,  thirty-five,  forty,  fifty  to  one  hundred 
dollars  each. 

Sleeve  Bnttons  and  Studs,  New  Styles. 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve,  fif- 
teen, twenty,  to  thirty  dollars  a set. 

Ladies  Bracelets. 

Two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve,  fifteen, 
twenty,  twenty-five,  thirty,  to  seventy-five  dollars  each. 

For  sale  by  GEO.  C.  ALLEN,  415  Broadway,  New  York, 
one  door  below  Canal  Street,  formerly  and  for  twenty-two 
years  in  business  in  Wall  Street. 

Gilt  Combs-  New  Styles. 

Two,  three,  five,  six,  eight,  ten,  and  fifteen  dollars  each. 

Paris  Fans’  New  Styles- 

Two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve,  fifteen, 
twenty,  twenty-five,  to  thirty  dollars  each. 

Opera  Glasses. 

Five,  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve,  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty- 
five,  and  thirty  dollars  each. 

For  sale  hy  GEO.  C.  ALLEN,  415  Broadway,  N.  Y.,one 
door  below  Canal  Street. 


Cavalry  Badges. 

Annexed  is  a fac-simile 
design  of  our  newest  style 
Cavalry  Badge.  Sent  free 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
price,  with  Name,  Co.,  and 
Regiment  handsomely  en- 
graved thereon. 

Solid  Silver $3  00 

Solid  Silver,  letters 

in  gold  relief 3 50 

Solid  gold 8 00 

Solid  gold  enameled.  9 00 
Also  new  style  Artillery 
Badge,  and  every  style  Co. 
Pin  and  Corps  Badge  worn 
by  the  Amy.  Send  for  our 
illustrated  Catalogue.  Ad- 
dress C.  L.  BALCH  & CO., 
203  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


. WATCHES 

FOR 

THE  ARMY. 


Magic  Time  Observers, 

The  Perfection  of  Mechanism ! 
Being  a Hunting,  or  Open  Pace,  or  Lady’s 
or  Gentleman’s  Watch  combined,  with 
Patent  Self-winding  Improvement. 

A most  pleasing  novelty.  One  of  the  prettiest,  most 
convenient,  and  decidedly  the  best  and  cheapest  timepiece 
for  general  and  reliable  use  eVer  offered.  It  has  within  it 
and  connected  with  its  machinery  its  own  winding  at- 
tachment, rendering  a key  entirely  unnecessary.  The 
cases  of  this  Watch  are  composed  of  two  metals,  the  out- 
er one  being  fine  16  carat  gold.  It  has  the  improved  ruby 
action  lever  movement,  and  is  warranted  an  accurate  time- 
piece. Price,  superbly  engraved,  per  case  of  half  dozen, 
$204.  Sample  watches  in  mat  morocco  boxes,  $35.  If 
sent  by  mall,  the  postage  i9  30  cents ; registering,  20  cents. 


Silver  Watches! 

First-Class  Hunting  Time-Fiecss. 

FOR  ACCURACY  OF  MOVEMENT,  BEAUTY  OF  MATERIAL, 
AND,  ABOVE  ALL,  CHEAPNESS  IN  PRICE,  THESE 
WATCHES  MUST  INSURE 

UNIVERSAL  APPROBATION! 

An  Imitation  so  faultless  that  it  can  hardly  be  detected 
by  the  most  experienced  judges.  The  material  being  of 
two  metals,  the  outer  one  first  quality  Silver  and  the  in- 
ner one  German  Silver,  it  can  not  be  recognized  by  cut- 
ting or  heavy  engraving,  making  it  not  only  in  appear- 
ance, but  in  durability,  the  Ik  at  resemblance  of  Solid 
Sterling  Silver  in  existence. 

The  sale  of  these  watches  in  the  army  is  a source  of 
enormous  profit,  retailing,  ns  they  very  readily  do,  at  $25 
and  upward.  Many  hundred  dollars  can  b_-  made  in  a 
single  pay-day  by  any  one  of  ordinary  business  tact  1 

At  Wholesale  only!  In  heavy  hunting  cases,  beau- 
tifully engraved , white  enamel  dial , and  farm/  cut  hands, 
in  good  running  order,  by  the  half  dozen,  $72 ; postage, 
$2  38;  registering,  20  cts.  Sold  only  by  the  ease.  Gan 
be  safely  sent  by  mail.  • 

TERMS  CASH,  invariably  in  advance.  No 
agents  employed  ; buyers  must  deal  directly  with  us.  If 
money  is  sent  us  by  express  or  mail  in  a registered  letter, 
it  is  at  our  risk  ! Orders  will  meet  the  most  prompt  and 
faithful  attention. 

HUBBARD  BROS.,  Sole  Importers, 

Broadway,  cor.  Courtlandt  St.,  Sew  Y’ork. 


ONE  CENT. 


50  Duets  for  Violin  and  Piano,  50c.  u Bugle  Call," 
50  Patriotic  Songs  and  Quartettes,  50c.  “ Tunes  of  the 
World,"  Accordeon,  Flute,  Violin,  or  Flageolet,  50c.  Ital- 
ian and  Silk  Violin  Strings,  25c.,  mailed.  Descriptive 
price  list  mnaical  instruments  sent  on  receipt  of  post- 
stamp. FREDERICK  BLUME,  203  Bowery,  N.  Y. 


New  Catalogue  of  Jewelry 

Sent  free.  Address 

THOS.  CAFFERTY  & CO., 

Providence,  R.  I. 


S the  warm  weather  approaches  prepare  to  reduce 
your  household  expenses  by  getting 

FISH’S  KEROSENE  LAMP  COOK- 
ING APPARATUS, 

with  which  you  may  prepare  a meal  for  FIVE  PERSONS 
at  a cost  of 

One  Cent. 

Price,  from  $2  to  $6.  Also,  the 


elers,  208  Broadway,  New  York. 


Veteran  Soldiers. 

We  are  now  pre- 
pared to  famish  all 
kinds  of  Veteran 
Pins  for  all  the  Reg- 
iments and  Corps 
now  In  the  field,  at 
$1 50  each.  Also  all 
the  various  Army 
Badges  worn  by  the 
different  Armies,  by 
the  single  one,  100, 
or  1000. 

Sent  to  imy  part 
of  the  country  by 
mail.  Send  for  a cir- 
cular. Address 
Dbowne  <fc  Moore, 
Manufacturing  Jew- 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  HA RN DEN'S  EXPRESS, 
No.  74  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


Military  and  Naval 

Collection  and  Bankino  Office Somes,  Brown  & 

Co.,  No.  2 Park  Place,  New  Y’ork,  adjust  and  collect  every 
variety  of  just  claims  against  the  Government  or  States. 
Hand-Books  containing  laws,  dec.,  sent  by  mail,  free. 


POLLAE  & SON, 

Mef.kschaum  Manufacturers,  357 
Broome  St.,  near  Bowrry,  N.  Y., 
sell  wholesale  and  retail.  Will  send, 
free  of  charge,  a genuine  Pipe  for  6 
Dollars.  Pipes  cut  to  order  and  re- 
paired. 


“Union  Attachment," 

to  be  used  on  a common  lamp  to  heat  water,  cook  food,  or 
support  a shade.  Price  5t  cents.  No  family  can  afford  to 
be  without  one  of  these  articles.  For  sale  at  the  1-amp 
and  Stove  Stores.  Trade  supplied  by  WM.  D.  RUSSELL, 
Agent,  206  Pearl  St,  New  York.  Send  for  Circulars. 


MGSKWA, 

For  Chronic  and  Inflammatory  Rheumatism,  Hip  Com- 
plaint, Paralyzed  Limbs,  White  Swelling,  Neuralgia, 
Cramp,  Spine  Disease,  Pain  in  the  Breast,  side  or  Loins, 
&c.,  &c.  The  almost  magical  effect  of  this  remedy  has 
enabled  the  proprietor  to  cure  not  only  his  thousands,  but 
Ills  tens  of  thousands  within  the  last  40  years  of  his  prac- 
tice, and  he  challenges  the  world  to  produce  an  article  of 
•superior  merit,  ns  the  ingredients  combined  possess  vir- 
tues of  the  highest  order.  Try  it  afllicted  sufferer.  Price 
$1 ; 6 bottles  $5.  Send  for  circular. 

DR.  CLINTON  KUYPERS, 

Office  36  Beckman  Street, 

New  Y’ork. 


World’s  Conqueror. 

For  Consumption,  Coughs,  Colds,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
Ac.,  & c.  No  sick  person  need  despair  while  a bottle  of 
this  medicine  is  left.  Send  for  circular  and  see  character 
of  testimonials,  and  you  will  be  convinced.  It  has  no 
equal.  Price  $1 ; 6 bottles  for  $5. 

DR.  CLINTON  KUYPERS. 

Office  36  Beeku.an  Street,  New  York. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

TERMS. 


Two  Dollars  made  from  twenty  cts.  Call  and  ex- 
amine, or  ten  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  20c.  Retails 
for  $2,  by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


The  Army  Lantern. 

The  Convex  Reflector  Lantern, 

(Patented  April,  1863,) 

For  burning  Coal  Oil  or  Kerosene  without  Chimney. 

Gives  a pure  white  light  without  Chimney. 

Stands  quick  motions  in  ant  direction. 

Flame  is  regulated  from  the  outside. 

Is  VERY  SUBSTANTIALLY  MADE,  AND  CONVENIENT  IN 
FORM  AND  SIZE. 

Sample,  sent  on  receipt  of  $1. 

ARCHER  & PANCOAST,  Manufacturers  of  Gas  Fix- 
tures, Coal  Oil  letups,  Chandeliers,  &c.,  9, 11  and  13  Mer- 
cer Street,  New  York. 

N.  B.  Liberal  discount  to  Dealers  and  Sutlers.  Circu- 
lars with  particulars  sent  free. 


New  Army  Watches. 

ARRANDALE  & CO.,  Importers,  212  Broadway,  New 
Y’ork,  want  Agents  in  every  county  and  every  regiment, 
for  the  sale  of  their  new  styles  of  Watches.  Unusually 
jibeial  terms  are  offered  to  Agents,  Send  for  circular. 


One  Copy  for  one  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 6<> 

An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers, at  $2  76  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $‘.7  60. 
Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $5  50. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  over  100,000. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 


One  Copy  for  Four  Months $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 3 oo 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 5 60 


And  an  Extra  Copy  urill  be  allowed  for  tocmi  Cub 
of  Ten  Subscribers,  at  $2  75  each,  or  11  Copies  for 
$27  50.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Terms  to  Advertisers.— Seven'y-five  Cents  per  line 
for  inside,  and  One  Dollar  per  line  for  outside  Adver- 
tisements each  insertion. 

Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.  and  VII.  for  the  Years 
1357,  1858,  1869,  1860,  1S61,  1802,  and  1808  of  “HAR- 
PER'S WEEKLY’,’’  handsomely  bound  in  Cloth  extra. 
Price  $5  00  each,  are  now  ready. 

harper  <&  BROTHERS,  Publishers. 

Original  Trcm 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[March  26,  1864. 


$47  AMERICAN  $47 
LEVER  WATCHES. 

Trade  Mark,  P.  S.  Bartlett,  Wal- 
tham, Mass.,  Full  Jeweled,  WAR- 
RANTED, in  4 oz.  coin  silver  hunt- 
ing case,  gold  joints,  fancy  push  pin, 
for  $47. 

Also  every  variety  of  good  Watches  at  equally  low  rates. 
All  orders  from  the  Army  must  be  pre-paid,  as  the  Ex- 
press Companies  will  not  take  bills  for  collection  on  soldiers. 

J.  L.  FERGUSON,  Importer  ofWatchos. 

208  Broadway  New  York. 


And  $15  Per  Day  made  Easy. 

By  selling  the  Great  u original  and  only  genuine" 
Rickards'  Prize  and  Stationery  Packages,  eacli  of 
which  contains  “ more  real  valuable  article s”  than  any 
half-dozen  other  packages  ever  sold.  Each  Package  con- 
tains l ine  W iling  Mat  rials,  Engravings,  Fashion  Flutes, 
Fancy  Articles,  Yankee  Notions,  Games,  Recipes,  Many 
Ways  to  Get  Rich,  Rich  Presents  of  Fine  Jewelry,  &c. 
The  whole  worth  several  dollars  if  bought  separate.  Price 
only  25c.  Wholesale  rates  to  Agents  low.  Profits  large. 
Sales  immense.  Every  soldi- r and  every  family  wants 
them.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town  and  camp.  $15  per 
day  guaranteed,  and  a splendid  Gold  or  Silver  liuuting- 
ense  Watch,  genuine  English  movements,  perfect  time- 
keeper, presented  free  to  each  Agent.  Beware  of  im- 
itations. 

We  are  the  sole  manufacturers  of  the  GREAT  ORIG- 
INAL RICKARDS  PRIZE  PACKAGES,  each  of  which 
we  have  copyrighted  according  to  law.  None  others  are 
genuine.  For  an  expose  of  the  swindling  op?rations  as 
practised  by  other  parties,  see  editorial  in  New  York  Tri- 
bune of  Friday,  Feb.  26.  Send  for  our  great  new  Circu- 
lars for  1SG4,  containing  “ extra  premium  inducements, 
free." 

S.  C.  RICKARDS  & CO.,  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 
Original,  Largest,  and  Oldest  Prize  Package  House  in  the 
World. 


HAIR  RESTORATIVE. 

The  standard  preparation  for  the  hair.  Warranted  in 
all  cases  to  restore  faded  and  gray  hair  and  whiskers  to 
their  ORIGINAL  color.  It  restores  the  natural  shading 
of  one  hair  with  another,  and  thus  gives  a life  appearance 
instead  of  the  dull  dead  black  of  dyes,  so  that  the  most 
critical  observer  can  not  detect  its  use.  It  does  not  re- 
quire previous  soaping  and  washing,  and  hours  for  its  ap- 
plication, nor  does  it  stain  the  skin ; but  is  as  readily  ap- 
plied and  easily  wiped  from  the  skin  as  any  hair-dressing. 
It  does  not  clnim  to  make  the  hair  come  in  when  it  has 
once  fallen  out;  nothing  will  do  that,  whatever  may  be 
advertised  to  the  contrary;  but  it  will  prevent  it  from 
falling  out,  make  it  soft  and  silky,  and  cleanse  it  and  the 
scalp  from  all  impurities  and  humoi-s,  and  entirely  over- 
come the  bad  effects  of  previous  use  of  preparations  con- 
taining sulphur,  sugar  of  lead,  &c. 

Hoyt's  Imperial  Coloring’  Cream. 

An  appropriate  accompaniment  to  the  Hiawatha;  oils 
and  colors  the  hair  at  the  same  time,  and  changes  light 
and  red  hair  to  a beautiful  brown  or  black.  Sold  every- 
where. 

N.B — Ladies'  French  hair-dresser  in  attendance  to  ap- 
ply the  Hiawatha. 

JOSEPH  HOYT  & CO.,  10  University  Place,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  PENS  AND  CASES 

Retailed  at  wholesale  prices.  14  kt.  Gold  Pen,  Solid 
Silver  Case,  $1  50,  warranted  for  one  year,  guarantee  ac- 
companying inch  Pen.  Send  for  a circular.  Pens  re- 
pointed on  receipt  of  35  cenis. 

E.  S.  JOHNSON,  15  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


Soldiers  of  the  Union!!! 

Read  the  following  Letters  received  from  your 
comrades  as  endorsements  of  the 

WORLD-KNOWN  AND  WORLD-TRIED  REMEDIES 


Professor  Holloway’s 
Fills  and  Ointment. 


Get  the  Best. 

EP  TEN  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Card  Photographs 

(5000  Different  Subjects) 

or  ALL 

Prominent  and  Noted  Persons, 

LIVING  AND  DEAD. 

All  the  Major-Generals,  the  President 
and  Cabinet, 


GEN  j.  LUMEN  OPPOSED  TO  THE  SOLDIERS’  VOTING. 

First  Gentleman.  “I’ll  tell  yer  what  it  is.  Old  Feller!  New  York  is  gi 
played  out.  On  y last  July  you  and  me  got  a hundred  fellers  in  this  ’cr« 
iamm  the  sogers;  and  we  done  it.  Don’t  you  rek’lect  how  we  smashed  O’Bii 
An’  now  where  are  they?  Some  on  'cm's  in  prison;  an’  some  keep  shady;  i 
the  rest  of  ihe  crowd  has  turned  patriotic,  an’  gone  an’  voted  to  let  the  sogers  i 
yer.  4,  11,  44.  an’  had  whisky  is  ’bout  played  out;  an’  you’n  me  had  better  mat 
Second  Gentleman.  “ Yaas,  I think  so  too.” 


You  will  here  find  unsolicited  testimonials  received  from 
all  parts  of  the  couutry  where  our  army  of  occupation  is 
in  force. 

See  to  your  Health! 

All  of  you  have  some  one  interested  in  your  welfare, 
then  do  not  delay. 

Your  Life  is  Valuable ! ! 

Not  only  to  yourselves,  but  to  your  Fathers  and  Moth- 
ers, Sisters,  Wives,  and  Brothers.  Theu  while  you  may, 
purchase  your  Health ! 

For  35  cents,  88  cents,  or  $1  40, 

Will,  when  expanded  in  these  medicines,  bring  you 
down  to  the  greenest  and  ripest  old  age. 

'J'lie  following  are  genuine  letters,  on  file  for  inspection 
at  this  office, 

80  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 

Quartermaster’s  Department,  > 
39th  Illinois  Volunteers,  f 
Folly  Island,  S.  G.,  November  26,  1863. 
Prof.  Holloway,  80  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. : * 

Sir:  Enclosed  please  find  two  dollars,  for  which  send  me 
one  dollar’s  worth  each  of  your  celebrated  Pills  and  Oint- 
ment, by  if  turn  mail.  Please  attend  to  this  at  once,  for  I 
am  much  in  need  of  the  above  remedies.  Address 
Lieut.  A.  W.  FELLOWS,  Q.  M., 


A Bad  Breath,— TAe  Greatest  Curse  the  human 
family  is  heir  to.  1 low  many  lovers  it  has  separate*— 
how  many  triend'  forever  parted.  The  subject  is  so  deli- 
cat.1,  your  nearest  friend  will  not  mention  it,  and  you  are 
ignorant  of  the  fact  To  effect  a radical  cur,1,  use  the 
“ BALM  OF  THOUSAND  FLOWERS"  ns  a dentrifice, 
night  and  morning.  It  also  beautifies  the  complexion,  re- 
moving nil  tan,  pimpl  s,  and  freckles,  leaving  the  skin 
soft  and  white.  Price  50  cents.  For  sale  by  all  druggists. 

Tit  • Trade  sttppli  d by  HOWARD,  SANGER  & GO  , 
105  nnd  107  Chambers  Street,  N.  Y.,  and  for  sale  by  all 
Druggists. 


Bankers  end  Dealers  in  Government  Securities, 

t-ND 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FIVE-TWENTY  LOAN, 

No.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Prominent  Officers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

Actors,  Actresses,  Fancy  and  Miscellaneous  Pic- 
tures, &c.,  &c. 

„ & 10  for  One  Dollar,  or  15  Gts  Single  Picture.  Sent 
free  to  any  address.  Enclose  Stamp,  and  send  for  List  of 
Albums  and  Card  Photographs. 

To  insure  prompt  and  honorable  dealing,  SEND  YOUR 
ORDERS  TO 

G.  G.  EVANS,  Publisher, 

630  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
N.  B.  A Classified  Catalogue  of  over  16  0(H>  different 
books  in  every  department  of  literature  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  5 cents.  Premium  Certificates  of  new 
Watch  and  Jewelry  Enterprise  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 


Watches  Given  Away. 

Agents  and  Dealers  look  at  the  Great  Chance  to  make 
Money  we  offer,  by  engaging  in  the  sale  of  ottr  New  Nov- 
elty Stationery  Prize  Packet.  Only  $15  capital  re- 
quired to  obtain  a Watcu,  free,  with  first  order.  We  also 
offer  Splendid  Steel  Engravings.  $10  invested  will 
yield  $50.  Never  before  such  inducements  were  offered. 

Full  particulars  in  Circulars,  mailed  free. 

G.  S.  HASKINS  & CO.,  36  Beekman  Street,  N.  Y.; 

The  Oldest  Established  Prize  Package  House  in  the  U.  S. 


1 AMERICAN  J 


COLLAR’ 


Camp  near  Brandy  Station,  Va.  . 1 

January  7,  1S64.  / 

Prof.  Holloway: 

Dear  Sir:  I have  heard  a great  deal  of  talk  about  your 
famous  Pills,  and  as  I never  was  in  need  of  them  until 
now,  I want  to*try  them,  as  Diarrhoea  is  very  prevalent 
at  the  present  time : send  me  the  worth  of  the  enclosed. 

Yours,  &c., 

JOSEPH  WALSII, 

Co.  E,  5th  Regt.,  Excelsior  Brigade. 

Pulaski,  Tennessee,  \ 
December  26, 1863.  / 

Prof.  Holloway  : 

Dear  Sir:  Ploase  find  enclosed  one  dollar,  and  send  nte 
the  amount  in  your  famous  Pills,  as  I am  troubled  with 
Dyspepsia,  and  seek  cure. 

Yours,  &C., 

THOMAS  F.  TURNER, 

Co.  I,  2d  Iowa  Infa  itry. 

Morris  Island,  S.  C.,  \ 

January  12,  1864.  / 

Prof.  Holloway. 

Dear  Sir  : Enclosed  you  will  find  50  cents ; for  which 
I wish  you  to  send  me  some  of  your  valuable  Pills ; send 
them  by  mail.  I enclose  10  cents  for  postage. 

Address,  ISRAEL  C.  HALL, 

Co.  D,  4th  N.  1L  Vols., 

Port  Royal,  S.  C. 


The  only  enameled  ‘‘Turn-over"  Collar  made  in  met- 
als. Send  $1  for  a “Turn-over"  or  75  cents  for  a “Chok- 
er," to  C.  H.  WELLING,  94  Pine  Street,  N.  Y.,  and  re- 
ceive it  by  return  mail. 


TROPICAL  BALSAM 
Prepared  by  Carreno  Brothers  & Co. 

Tltis  celebrated  and  unparalleled  medicine,  composed 
only  of  salutiferous  and  purifying  vegetables,  has  been  for 
many  years  past  the  great  popular  remedy  of  South  Amer- 
ica, nnd  is  an  infallible  remedy  for  the  speedy  cure  of 
phthisis,  croups,  and  nil  oth.r  diseases  of  the  chest  and 
throat;  uffections  resulting  from  fulls,  blows,  or  bruises, 
however  severe;  hemorrhages,  wounds,  contusions,  ul- 
cers, felons,  burns,  piles,  headache,  toothache,  and  other 
diseases.  (See  Directions  around  the  bottles.) 

Ever  since  this  valuable  medicine  has  been  introduced 
in  this  country,  its  internal  and  external  use  has  never 
failed  to  produce  the  most  wonderfully  successful  results. 

1 lends  of  families  are  advised  to  keep  always  this  Balsam 
by  them,  Invrder  to  use  it  in  time  in  cases  of  wounds, 
hemorrhages,  burns,  bruises,  &c.  5 also  those  who  ore  de- 
voted to  such  occupations  a'  expose  them  to  danger,  or 
require  the  use  of  instruments  wherewith  they  may  be  in- 
jured in  any  way.  For  valuable  testimonal  letters,  see 
the  Tribune  and  the  Conrrier  <les  Ktats-l'nis. 

Price  of  bottles,  87  cts.  nnd  $1. 

General  Depot  nt  WM.  E.  SIBELL’S,  No.  7 Nassau  St., 
near  Wall,  New  York.  Ri  tailed  at  the  drug  stores  gen- 
erally  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 


ARMY 

WATCH. 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watch,  Double 
Case,  Lever  Cap,  small  size,  enameled  dial,  cut  hands, 
“ English  Movements,"  and  correct  time-keeper,  sent  five 
by  mail  in  neat  case,  only  $7. 

A Silver  Watch,  same  as  above,  only  $7.  Specially 
adapted  to  the  Army. 

$15  European  Timekeeper.  $15 

Or,  Compass  Watch. 

A Superb  “ Extra  Double  Gold  Phted " engraved  or  en- 
gine turned  Hunting  Case  Watch,  Magic  Spring.  “ Genu- 
ine English  Jeweled  or  Xiikcl  Movements,"  Independent 
Action,  Self  Balance,  and  has  a neat  Miniature  Com fabo 
set  in  the  movements,  making  it  a “ i or  reel  Gu.de"  to 
the  Soldier  or  Traveler.  Perfect  timekeeper,  “ warranted 
one  year."  Will  stand  Acid,  and  is  an 

Exact  Imitation  of  $100  Watch, 
Used  by  the  British  Army  Officers, 

Sent  free  by  mail,  in  elegant  Morocco  Case,  for  only  $15. 

The  Celebrated  English  Court  Watcii,  tbr  Indies. 
“ Rich  escutcheon  designs,"  ruby  movements,  only  $iS. 

English  Sterling  Silver  Lever  Watches,  engrave  1 
Hunting  Case,  full  jeweled  movements,  $is. 

Genuine  American  Levers,  full  jeweled,  and  in  massive 
Sterling  Silver  Hunting  Cases,  only  $3.1. 

Real  English  Duplex  Gold  Watches.  Fine  article, 
from  $16  10  $100. 

Good  Watches,  for  Army  use,  of  all  descriptions.  We 
are  sole  importers  of  the  above  styles  of  European  Watch- 
es. Catalogue  of  trade  prices  mailed  free. 

Frank  L- she's  Illustrated  Snospiper  of  Feb.  20  says 
of  the  “ European  Timekeeper,"  “ It  is  a novelty  here, 
and  an  imitation  of  the  celebrated  timekeeper  so  much  in 
use  among  the  British  army  officers,  and  is  calculated  to 
meet  the  wants  of  our  soldiers  in  the  field."  Ulmtr“t.  d 
.Vcics  says,  “ Correct  timepieces  ; and  for  beauty  atid  line 
finish  they  are  equal  in  appearance  to  $100  watches." 

Address  GHAS.  P.  NORTON  & GO.,  Importers,  3S  & 40 
Ann  Street,  New  York. 


Putnam  Clothes- Wringer. 

Testimony  of  Messrs,  jno.  w.  wheeler,  of 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  John  G.  Leffortt,  of  New  York. 
l’CTNAM  Mfg.  Go.  : 

Gentlemen  : I know  from  practical  experience  that  iron 
well  galvaizned  with  zinc  will  not  oxidize  nnd  rust  one 
particle.  1 can  safely  say,  after  several  years  experience 
in  the  manufacture  of  chain,  for  chain-pump  and  water- 
drawers,  in  witch  I have  tested  the  affinity  of  iron  and 
zinc,  that,  if  t he  process  is  conducted  prop,  rly,  it  is  a per- 
fect weld  of  the  two. 

Nearly  one  year  ago  my  family  e immencod  using  one 
of  vour  Wringers.  It  now  perform*  all  of  its  functions  as 
well  as  it  did  the  first  time  it  was  used,  and  has  become  an 
indispensable  article  with  us.  I have  clog,  ly  observed  sev- 
eral other  kinds  of  clothes-wringers,  tit  ■ modus  operand! 
being  differ  nt,  trying  to  produce  the  same  results  as  the 
I’uttmm  Wringer,  but  in  my  judgment  they  have  failed. 
The  Putnam  Wringer  is  as  near  | erf  rt  as  possible,  nnd  I 
can  cheerfully  ree  mm  nd  it  to  lie  the  best  in  use. 

Respectfully  yours,  JullN  W.  WHEELER. 
Many  years'  experience  in  the  g iivnnizltig  business  en- 
ables me  t‘>  indorse  the  above  stat  moot  in  a 1 particulars. 
JOHN  G.  LKFFEHTiVNo.  100  Beekman  Street. 
New  York,  January,  1864. 

Patented  in  the  United  States,  England,  Canada,  and 
Australia.  Agents  wanted  in  ev.  rv.tmvn. 

No.  2,  $5  50 ; No.  1.  $5  00 ; No.  A.  $3. 

M : nufactnred  and  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  by 

The  Putnam  Manufacturing  Co., 

No.  13  Platt  Street,  N.  Y.,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

S.  c.  NORTHROP.  Agent. 


Camf  of  5tu  Excelsior  Brigade,  > 
January  22,  1804.  / 

Prof.  Holloway: 

Sir:  Please  send  me  for  the  enclosed  50  cents  the  worth 
of  it  in  Pills ; enclosed  find  15  cents  to  pay  postage,  and 
you  will  oblige.  Address, 

Yours,  Ac., 

Sorgt.  WM.  POWERS. 

Co.  E,  5th  Regt.  Excelsior  Brigade, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


[A  CARD.] 

TO  PHYSICIANS  AND  INVALIDS. 

The  Iiev.  Charles  E.  King,  formerly  Secretary  to  the 
London  Evangelical  All  ance,  and  recently  connected,  as 
resident  Minister  nnd  Physician,  with  the  Venezuelan 
Mission,  will  send  ci?“  Free  of  Cost  S3>  the  Pre- 
scription with  which  he  successfully  treated,  while  in 
charge  of  the  larg’  Mission  Hospital,  upward  of  one  hun- 
dred cures  of  CONSUMPTION  in  the  first,  sec 
ond  and  third  stages. 

The  remedy  is  eqnally  adapted  to  the  treatment  of 
Asthma-  Catarrh-  Bronchitis.  «nd  all  affections 
of  the  icings.  Throat-  Air-Passages:  while 
it  speedily  invigorates  the  enfeebled  Nervous  System,  and 
energizes  the  deranged  functions  of  the  Stomachi 
Liver-  nnd  Bowels-  Address,  with  stamp, 

Rev.  CHARLES  E KING 

Station  D,  Bible  House,  N.  Y. 

P.  S. I wish  publicly  to  acknowledge  the  generosity  of 

those  pnbli  hera  who,  from  a sense  of  humanity,  have  giv- 
en this  ndver  isemant  gratuitous  insertion.  Religious 
papers  are  e arnestly  requested  to  copy. 

p.  S Religious  Papers  are  eabnistly  requested 


Morris  Island,  S.  C.  \ 
January  21,  1864.  / 

Prof.  Holloway: 

Please  find  enclosed  the  sum  of  otte  dollar  for  Pills.  I 
have  biurrhcea,  and  can’t  get  it  stopped,  so  I want  to  try 
your  Pills. 

Yours,  &c.. 

WILLIAM  CHRISTY', 

C'o.  D,  104th  Regt.  Penn.  Y'ols., 

Morris  Island,  S.  C. 


^ F.  pROT^i  Manufatji 

4 ie'  lin,i  ,,u  other  kind  of  Ivory 
Goods,  wholesale  and  retail.  Also  Manufacturer  and  Im- 
porter of  Cues,  Cue  leather,  Chalk,  &c.  The  only  place 
to  get  a good  set  of  Seasoned  Billiard  Balls  nt  reduced 
prices.  All  Orders  by  mail  promptly-attended  to. 


INFANTRY  PIN  FOR  THE 

SOLDIER!!! 

In  Coin  Silver ! ! For  $1  50.  Including  the  engraving 
of  the  Name,  Go.,  and  Regiment.  Also  lhe  National  Bat- 
tle Pin,  Cavalry  and  Artillery  Pin,  Monitor,  Engiuecr, 
and  Signal  Corps  Pins. 

LOUIS  PHILIP  & CO, 

No.  2 Murray  Street,  New  York. 


GUNS,  PISTOLS, 

Military  Goods, 

French  and  English  Fancy  Goods. 

Also,  a full  assortment  of 

Jet.  Coral,  and  Steel  Good**. 
Schuyler,  Hartley  6c  Graham, 
19  Maiden  Lane  & 22  John  Street,  N.  Y.( 
31  Rnc  du  Chateau  d’Eau.  Paris, 
Sands  St.,  Birmingham.  En <r. 


TO  COPY. 


Lands.  To  all  Wanting  Farms. 

LANDS.— TO  ALL  WANTING  FARMS. —Large  and 
thriving  settlement,  mild  and  healthful  climate,  30  miles 
south  of  Philadelphia  by  railroad.  Rich  soil,  produces 
large  crops,  which  can  now  be  Been  growing.  Twenty  nnd 
fiftv  acre  tracts,  at  front  $15  to  $20  per  acre,  payable 
within  four  years.  Good  business  opening  for  Manufac- 
turers and  others,  churches, schools,  nnd  good  society.  It 
is  now  the  most  Improving  placo  East  • r West.  Hundreds 
arc  settling  and  building.  The  beauty  with  which  the 
place  Is  laid  out  is  unsurpassed.  T/  tters  answered.  Pa- 
nel-' containing  reports  nnd  giving  full  information  will 
Ik-  h-  nt  free.  Address  GHAS.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland  Post 
Office,  Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey 

I’nmt  Report  of  Solon  Robertson,  Agricultural  Editor  of 
th  • Tribune:— It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  f rtile  racts, 
in  a:t  almost  level  position,  and  suitable  oonditipn  for 
jtloifsnrft  funning  that  we  know  Of  this  ritle  of  Sts  Western 
pniiriW 


Attention,  Company !— Volunteers  who  expect 
to  retain  their  health  unimpaired  during  the  campaign 
must  see  to  it  themselves.  Do  not  trust  to  the  army  sur- 
geons. Supply  yourselves  with  HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS 
AND  OINTMENT.  Every  English  soldier's  knapsack 
contains  them.  Only  85  cents,  88  cents,  and  $1  40  per 
box  or  pot. 


A fine  assortment  white  and  imitation  of  Coral  and 
Jet  Brooches  jjfl  50.  Bali.  Karris gs.  $1  50  p tir.  Ivory 
Initial  Buttons.  75c.  pair.  New  Patterns  Pearl  $1  00 
pair.  Sent  free  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Eor  sals  nt 
WKLLING’S,  207  Gentre  ,-t.,  N.  Y\,  Sign  of  the  Golden 
F.lcthant. 


Straight  Hair  made  Wavy ! ! 

ing  it,  by  using  Ivin's  Patent  Uair  Crimpers. 
nt  Variety  Stores. 


Dyspepsia  Tablets, 

For  In'Mg.-stion,  II  ar  burn,  Ac.,  nv-nttfaettired  only  bv 
a G.  .WEJXING,  and  sold  by  dr-’-.g-ste  eene  a lv.  60 
“ •* 


IVORY  BROOCHES 

and  Gold  Mounted  Ear  Props  p«i iravted  Sol i 
£3  perVECtt.  Five,  by  mail  on  receipt  .of  nrtw. 
BKL/N0,  StontlfiiH utct in iVbry  GttHl,  £3 BiVaiV 


lUlts’  Ongucnti  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 


original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  2,  1864. 


' $1,00  FOR  FOUR  MONTHS. 
.£3.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Entered  nceordine  to  Act  of  Congress,  .in  the  Year  1S64.  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


THE  SOLDIERS’  CEMETERY  AT  GETTYSBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA.— [See  Page  214.] 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  HENRY  E,  DAVIES,— Photographed  dt  Bradt— [See  Faok  214.] 

Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


GENERAL  WILLIAM  F.  SMITH.  —Photographed  bt  Bbadt.-[Seb  Page  214.] 

Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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BY  THE  CAMP-FIKE. 

The  night  wad  dark,  and  the  fire-fly’a  spark 
Glowed  red  in  the  reeda  by  the  river, 

And  the  fitful  breeze  in  the  weird  pine-treea 
Made  their  dusky  branches  shiver. 

By  the  ruddy  light  of  our  camp-fires  bright, 

Which  blazed  in  the  trench  before  us, 

We  sat  and  sang  till  the  wild  woods  rang 
With  the  echo  of  our  chorus. 

Beyond  the  stream  we  could  see  the  gleam 
Of  the  fires  that  the  foe  had  lighted, 

And  here  and  there  in  the  flickering  glare 
Their  forms  we  dimly  sighted. 

The  night  wind  sighed  as  our  chorus  died, 

And  we  thought  oi  the  coming  morrow, 

When  the  morn  should  wake,  and  the  gray  dawn  break, 
With  its  awful  weight  of  sorrow. 

I sit  to-night  by  the  camp-fire’s  light, 

While  the  dismal  rain  is  falling, 

And  in  my  breast  beats  a heart  oppressed 
By  a sense  of  gloom  appalling. 

The  river  flows,  and  the  firelight  glows 
On  our  sad  and  pallid  faces. 

And  over  the  ground,  with  a weary  sound, 

The  sentinel  slowly  paces. 

The  earth  is  red  with  the  blood  of  the  dead, 

Which  to-day  flowed  free  as  water, 

Till  the  night  came  down  with  a sullen  frown 
And  put  an  end  to  tho  slaughter. 

By  the  turnpike  wide,  on  the  steep  hill-side, 

In  field  and  wood  they  are  lying; 

And  the  air  is  sown  with  the  feeble  moan 
Of  the  wounded  and  the  dying. 

And  seated  here  on  this  night  so  drear, 

As  I gaze  on  the  embers  burning. 

To  that  other  night  by  the  camp-fire's  light 
My  thoughts  aie  forever  turning. 

I think  of  one,  now  the  fight  is  done, 

Whom  death  from  my  side  has  parted, 

1 know  that  for  him  sweet  eyes  will  be  dim, 

And  a maiden  broken-hearted. 


PAST  HELP. 

Let  her  lie  upon  your  breast  while  she  faints, 
Where  she  slept  such  a short  time  ago. 

0 ! she’s  young  to  be  crowned  with  the  saints : 
Hold  her  fast,  mother ; do  not  let  her  go ! 

The  roses  are  not  dead  on  her  cheeks — 

There  is  but  a passing  chill  on  their  bloom ; 

It  will  go  when  she  smiles — when  she  speaks — 
Hush ! was  not  that  her  voice  in  the  room  ? 

She  is  looking  like  a babe,  as  she  lies 
With  her  ringlets  swept  aside  and  apart ; 

Ah,  mother,  keep  the  tears  in  your  eyes — 

If  they  fall  upon  her  face  she-  may  start. 

Did  some  one  break  her  heart  with  a word, 
Having  grasped  it  at  first  as  a prize? 

Did  she  flutter  from  his  hand  like  a bird, 
Which  goes  a little  way  and  then  dies? 

He  remembers  the  joy  of  her  face, 

The  love  in  her  smile  and  the  light, 

When,  shrinking,  she  met  his  embrace — 

Bring  him  here ; let  him  look  at  her  to-night ! 

0 ! first  came  the  wonder  and  the  doubt, 

And  the  pale  hope  fading  day  by  day ; 

So  wistfully  she  wandered  about, 

Like  a lost  child  asking  its  way. 

And  then  came  the  silence  and  despair, 

And  the  sighing  after  wings  like  a dove, 

And  the  proud  heart  bleeding  into  prayer, 

But  hiding  all  its  wounds  from  our  love. 

It  is  over,  and  the  tale  is  all  told, 

And  the  white  lamb  lies  dead  in  the  frost: 

We  may  cover  up  its  limbs  from  the  cold, 

But  wo  can  not  find  a life  that  iB  lost. 

Yet  we  thought  that  she  moved ; but  her  cheek 
Was  but  stirred  by  tbe  breast  where  it  lay 

Heaving  a little,  while  we  speak, 

With  the  mute  sobs  forcing  their  way. 

Let  them  come,  poor  mother ! let  them  come ; 
You  must  turn,  when  your  tears  are  all  done, 

To  a blank  in  the  sweet  talk  at  home, 

And  a name  on  a little  gray  stone. 
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UNION. 

(1  ENERAL  FREMONT  has  been  formally 
X presented  as  a Union  candidate  for  tho 
Presidency,  upon  a platform  which  describes 
him  as  “ the  true  representative  of  the  instincts 
of  the  hour,”  and  characterizes  the  policy  of  the 
Administration  as  “ irresolute  and  feeble.”  The 
resolutions  of  the  meeting  declare  that  Fremont 
is  nominated  as  its  candidate,  but  no  reference 
was  made  to  the  action  of  a National  Conven- 
tion. 

Mr.  Greeley,  who  was  present,  corrected 
this  omission  in  his  remarks.  He  did  not  say 
for  whose  nomination  he  should  work,  except  so 
far  ns  liis  adherence  to  the  one-term  tenure  im- 
plied that  it  would  not  be  for  Mr.  Lincoln. 
But  he  said  frankly  that  he  intended  to  give  his 
enthusiastic  and  hearty  support  to  the  candidate 
of  the  Convention.  That  was  an  honorable  and 
timely  assertion. 

With  him  we  are  the  friends  of  all  the  gentle- 
men named  for  tlrq  jUniput-caudiilaey.  But  we 
have  a p reference  among  them,  wh'ich  does  not 


gard  for  them.  We"  are  very  profoundly  con- 
vinced that  it  is  better  for  the  good  cause  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  be  retained.  But  should  the  peo- 
ple in  tneir  Convention  decide  otherwise,  we 
shall,  with  all  loyal  men,  acquiesce. 

All  that  we  ask  of  those  who  favor  General 
Fremont,  or  General  Butler,  or  General 
Grant,  or  any  other  candidate,  is  that  they 
shall  openly  declare  their  submission  to  the  final 
verdict  of  the  people  in  that  Convention ; and 
we  complain  that  many  of  the  friends  of  Gen- 
eral Fremont  present  his  name  as  a candidate 
in  any  case,  and  that  they  wage  war  upon  an 
Administration  which  they  helped  to  bring  into 
power,  and  which  has  carried  out  their  own 
general  policy — not  always,  indeed,  in  the  pre- 
cise way  nor  exactly  as  fast  as  they  wished — 
with  a ferocity  which  no  Copperhead  sur- 
passes. They  speak  of  Mr.  Lincoln  very  much 
as  they  spoke  of  Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  such  con- 
duct fair,  or  is  it  wise?  Does  any  sane  Union 
man  propose,  by  an  exasperating  quarrel  in  our 
own  camp,  to  give  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  to  Mr.  Amos  Kendall,  Judge  Wood- 
ward, and  the  Seymours,  in  the  person  of 
General  M'Clellan?  Are  we  to  insist  that 
our  own  candidate  shall  be  nominated,  by  the 
Convention  or  we  will  bolt  ? 

We  wish  indeed  that  the  Union  men  conld 
be  spared  a contest  for  the  nomination.  But 
since  that  is  impossible,  let  the  claims  of  every 
candidate  be  fully  considered — but  considered 
as  among  friends,  not  enemies.  There  can  be 
no  more  conspicuous  folly  than  for  Union  men 
to  declare  that  they  will  not  vote  for  this  or 
that  candidate ; for  if  the  one  whom  they  re- 
nounce should  be  nominated,  they  must  either 
eat  humble  pie,  which  is  never  pleasant,  or  they 
must,  by  running  a third  ticket,  give  the  elec- 
tion to  the  Copperheads,  which  at  this  juncture 
is  the  ruin  of  the  Government  and  a crime 
against  mankind. 

If  the  Union  men,  whatever  their  personal 
preferences  for  the  nomination  may  be,  are  true 
to  the  country  and  the  cause,  the  candidate  of 
their  Convention  will  be  the  next  President. 
But  if  they  are  untrue — if  the  conflict  of  pref- 
erence shall  throw  them  out  of  power,  the  re- 
sult will  be  not  only  the  practical  success  of 
the  rebellion ; it  will  be  much  worse  than  that ; 
it  will  be  the  proof  that  in  a republic,  even  in 
the  agony  of  civil  war,  party-spirit  is  stronger 
than  patriotism.  Not  only  our  Government 
will  be  destroyed,  but  its  principle  will  be  dis- 
credited forever. 


THE  GREAT  FAIR. 

The  visitors  to  the  great  Metropolitan  Sani- 
tary Fair  ought  not  to  forget  that  its  interest 
will  be  very  much  in  the  details,  which  will  re- 
quire time  and  close  examination.  Thus  the 
foreign  contributions,  which  will  be  many,  are 
often  of  this  kind,  aud  they  are  already  begin- 
ning to  arrive.  Indeed  the  foreign  interest  in 
the  Fair  is  very  marked  and  active.  In  Liver- 
pool a meeting  has  been  held  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  the  details  of  collecting  and  forward- 
ing. From  Paris  forty-four  cases  of  paintings 
and  various  fancy  articles  have  jnst  been  re- 
ceived. Mr.  James  Phalen  sends  a copy  of  a 
true  portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  From 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  Germany  sends  money 
and  boxes  of  books. 

From  Switzerland  also  considerable  contribu- 
tions are  promised.  In  the  Consular  district 
of  Zurich  the  money  subscriptions  have  already 
reached  the  sum  of  four  thousand  francs,  and 
were  still  pouring  in  at  the  last  accounts.  The 
monks  of  Einsiedeln  have  sent  two  large  and 
superb  volumes  of  the  choicest  engravings.  Mrs. 
Mart  Gessner  Fasi,  the  grand-daughter  of 
Lavater,  has  given  one  of  her  grandfather's 
manuscript  sermons  in  LavatEr’s  own  hand- 
writing. The  sermon  was  preached  in  Zurich, 
November,  1782,  and  closes  with  a short  original 
hymn.  The  sermon  has  never  been  published. 
Mr.  Fasi  Gessner  has  contributed  some  original 
water-colored  flower  pictures;  and  several  au- 
thors have  given  oopies  of  their  works.  Many 
of  the  ladies  of  Zurich  are  still  at  work  pre- 
paring fancy  articles  for  the  Fair.  Among  the 
minor  gifts  received  by  the  Zurich  Committee  is 
a bead  purse  from  a little  girl  who  has  a brother 
in  the  Union  army,  and  whose  young  heart,  no 
doubt,  has  found  a deep  joy  in  contributing  her 
mite  to  the  great  Fund  out  of  which  her  absent 
brother  and  all  absent  brothers,  are  cared  for 
and  relieved  in  the  sad  days  of  hospital  and 
camp  sufl'ering. 

Italy  organizes  by  a meeting  in  Rome,  at 
which  Rev.  Dr.  M’Clintock,  who  from  the  be- 
ginning has  done  the  good  cause  such  valuable 
service  in  Europe,  made  an  eloquent  address. 
Two  thousand  sendi,  or  dollars,  were  subscribed 
for  the  Roman  tabic  at  the  Fair,  which  will  be 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mrs.  Blatchford, 
wife  of  our  late  Minister  to  Rome.  The  money 
will  be  expended  in  characteristic  Roman  arti- 
cles. Mr.  Tilton,  the  painter,  gives  his  picture 
ofTorcello,  near  Venice.  Mr.  Ives,  tbe  sculp- 
tor, gives  his  bust  of  Secretary  Seward  at  cost 
price  Jo  the  Committee ; and  other  sculptors  are 
forwarding  their  gifts. 

| Among  the  foreign  contributors  we  notice 
especially  a noble  one  of  coffee  from  Costa  Rica, 
the  most  flourishing  of  all  the  States  of  Central 
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The  “ Old  Curiosity  Shop”  will  contain  not  a 
few  interesting  things,  prominent  among  which 
will  be  a small  collection  of  some  relics  from 
the  Sir  John  Franklin  expedition,  exhibited 
by  Captain  Parker  Snow,  himself  an  Arctic 
explorer.  They  are  mostly  taken  from  the 
boat  found  on  the  west  coast  of  King  William’s 
Island  in  May,  1859.  In  the  boat  were  two 
skeletons.  One  was  found  with  the  head  lean- 
ing upon  the  hand,  and  in  the  hand  a prayer- 
book  open  to  the  service  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead  lit  sea.  The  stained  pages  of  that  sendee 
are  in  this  collection.  There  are  also  a rusty 
razor,  a bit  of  Windsor  soap,  shreds  of  cloth 
and  buttons,  parts  of  a stocking,  a knot  of  rope, 
an  Esquimaux  pipe,  etc.  They  are  all  very 
small,  and  the  collection  is  in  a case  which  can 
be  easily  lifted.  There  is  also  some  sugar  in  a 
glass  vial  from  the  “Jury”  beach  stores,  left  in 
1825,  and  some  sugar  as  packed  for  the  sledges 
of  traveling  parties.  A profoundly  sad  interest 
invests  all  of  them. 

At  home,  too,  the  interest  in  the  Fair  grows 
with  every  day,  and  the  amount  of  money  sub- 
scribed by  the  dry-goods  dealers  alone  already 
reaches  a hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  third 
year  of  the  war  opens  with  the  magnificent  proof, 
afforded  by  all  these  Sanitary  Fairs,  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  people  with  their  brothers  in  arms. 
May  a kind  Heaven  grant  that  such  gid  for  such 
a purpose  may  not  be  long  necessary ! 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  “PLEDGE.” 

It  has  been  stated  in  many  quarters  that  Mr. 
Lincoln,  in  his  inaugural  address,  pledged  him- 
self to  pne  term  only ; and  one  of  tlie  orators  at 
the  meeting  of  General  Fremont’s  friends,  said 
that  the  President  ought  to  understand  that  this 
pledge  would  be  rigidly  exacted  of  him.  But 
it  is  a curious  and  interesting  fact  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln made  no  such  pledge  in  his  inaugural 
speech.  He  alluded  to  the  point  but  twice. 

Speaking  of  his  predecessors  and  their  admin- 
istration of  the  government  he  said:  “I  now 
enter  upon  the  same  task,  for  the  brief  Consti- 
tutional term  of  four  years,  under  great  and  pe- 
culiar difficulties.” 

And  toward  the  close  of  the  address  he  said 
that  the  people  had  given  their  public  servants 
but  little  power  for  mischief,  and  had  with  equal 
wisdom  “ provided  for  the  return  of  that  little 
to  their  own  hands  at  very  short  intervals;”  aud 
that  while  the  people  retain  their  virtue  and 
vigilance  no  administration  “can  very  serious- 
ly injure  the  Government  in  the  short  space  of 
four  years.” 

Tliis  is  all  Mr.  Lincoln  said  in  his  inaugural 
address  in  regard  to  the  terra  of  the  Presidency. 
How  is  it  possible  to  torture  from  such  words  a 
“pledge”  to  serve  one  term  only?  And  what 
is  meant  by  “ rigidly  exacting”  the  performance 
of  his  pledge  ? 


MR.  AMOS  KENDALL. 

On  the  29th  July,  1835,  a mob  broke  into  the 
Post-office  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and 
destroyed  some  anti-slavery  publications  which 
they  found  in  the  mails.  Mr.  Amos  Kendall, 
Postmaster-General,  was  asked  by  the  Post-offi-^ 
cere  in  Charleston  for  instructions.  He  replied 
that  he  “ had  no  legal  authority  to  exclude  news- 
papers from  the  mail,  nor  to  prohibit  their  car- 
riage or  delivery  on  account  of  their  character 
or  tendency,  real  or  supposed.”  We  should 
rather  think  he  had  not.  “But,”  says  ; 
faithful  tool  of  Despotism,  “ I am  not  prepared 
to  direct  you  to  forward  or  deliver  the  papers  of 
which  you  speak  1”  In  other  words,  I have  no 
authority  to  rob  the  mails,  but  I authorize  you 
tq  rob  them.  And  why?  What  is  the  reason 
which  this  present  stickler  for  Constitutional 
rights  alleges  for  the  crime  at  which  he  winks? 
“We  owe  an  obligation  to  the  laws,”  says  the 
Presidential  sponsor  of  General  M‘Clellai 
“but  a higher  one  to  the  communities  in  which 
we  live ; and  if  the  former  be  permitted  to  destroy 
the  latter,  it  is  patriotism  to  disregard  them.” 
In  those  dark  days  the  higher  law  might  be  in- 
voked to  help  slavery,  but  when  it  was  called  to 
aid  liberty  it  was  an  infamy,  and  Mr.  Amos 
Kendall  and  his  kind  held  up  pious  hands  of 
horror. 

To  secure  the  unquestioned  domination  of 
slavery  in  this  country,  by  destroying  the  very 
cardinal  principle  of  our  Government,  the  right 
of  free  debate,  Mr.  Amos  Kendall  connived  at 
the  robbeiy  of  the  United  States  mails.  That  is 
his  sole  claim  to  the  remembrance  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  And  when  that  despotism,  strength- 
ened by  the  acts  of  Mr.  Kendall  and  his  asso- 
ciates, springs  at  the  throat  of  the  nation,  and 
the  Government  in  struggling  for  its  life  uses 
its  war  powers  more  gently  and  generously  than 
any  Government  ever  before  used  them,  Mr. 
Amos  Kendall  cries  out — Heaven  save  the 
mark! — against  violations  of  personal  right,  arid 
hopes  we  shall  be  very  “kind”  to  his  old  mas- 
ters, who  are  stabbing  the  Government  whose 
powers  he  prostituted  and  whose  name  he  dis- 
graced. 

This  is  the  man  who  offers  General  M’Clkl- 
lan  to  the  people  of  this  country  as  a candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  and  General  M'Clkllan 
must  not  complain  if  he  is  judged  by  his  spon- 
sors and  his  correspondents.  TJh  ' 


Amos  Kendall  nominates,  and  who  wrote  a 
letter  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Judge  Wood- 
ward in  Pennsylvania,  can  not  be  the  chief 
magistrate  of  a people  fighting  for  their  lives 
and  liberties  against  a despotism  which  Amos 
Kendall  and  Judge  Woodward  have  always 
faithfully  served. 


GOVERNOR  ISAAC  MURPHY, 
OF  ARKANSAS. 

The  case  of  Isaac  Murphy,  who,  by  tho  ver- 
dict of  the  people,  is  now  Governor  of  Arkansas, 
affords  another  illustration  of  the  maxim  that 
time  brings  its  rewards  as  well  as  its  revenges. 
No  man’s  course  has  in  it  more  of  romantic  in- 
terest than  his.  In  the  Suite  Convention  which 
voted  Arkansas  out  of  the  Union  Mr.  Murphy’s 
voice  was  the  only  voice  raised  boldly  in  denun- 
ciation of  the  final  and  decisive  vote.  Others 
had  opposed  secession  down  to  that  critical  mo- 
ment, but  one  by  one  they  had  yielded  to  the 
pressure,  nnd  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  mad- 
ness of  the  hour;  so  that  when  the  final  vote 
upon  the  secession  ordinance  was  called  Mur- 
phy’s name  alone  was  registered  in  opposition  to 
it.  The  presiding  officer  announced  that  the  vote 
would  be  repeated,  as  it  was  hoped  and  desired 
that  the  declaration  of  the  Convention  might  be 
a unanimous  one ; and  Mr.  Murphy  was  ap- 
pealed to  with  the  strongest  persuasions  to  desert 
the  old  flag,  and  fall  in  with  the  current.  But 
as  well  might  the  traitors  have  attempted  to  beat 
down  the  White  Hills  with  persuasive  rhetoric. 
Judge  Murphy  remained  firm  and  immovable. 
When  the  vote  was  retaken  his  voice  again  ut- 
tered an  indignant  negative.  The  conspirators, 
shamed  perhaps  by  his  steadfast  loyalty,  could 
not  brook  this  added  defiance.  “Kill  him! 
kill  him!”  came  from  all  parts  of  the  hall ; and 
but  for  the  gray  hairs  of  the  brave  old  patriot, 
he  would  doubtless  have  been  sacrificed  upon  the 
spot.  Perhaps  his  own  firmness  also  lind  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  escape.  The  violence  with 
which  he  was  threatened  did  not  for  a moment 
appall  him.  “You  may  run  the  cold  steel 
throug  h my  heart,  but  I will  never,  never  vote 
for  any  damnable  act  of  secession !"  were  his 
still  unflinching  words,  as  he  turned  his  back 
upon  the  Convention,  and  walked  away  with 
unfaltering  steps. 

From  that  day  until  the  occupation  of  Ar- 
kansas by  our  forces  Judge  Murphy  was  a fu- 
gitive from  his  home.  When  our  army  ad- 
vanced to  Little  Rock,  the  State  Convention, 
held  shortly  after,  out  of  appreciation  of  his 
noble  qualities,  chose  him  Provisional  Govern- 
or. Now  the  people  have  at  the  polls  ratified 
that  act  of  the  Convention,  and  Isaac  Murphy 
becomes  the  first  Union  Governor  of  Arkansas 
after  her  restoration,  and  the  purging  away  from 
her  life  of  the  curse  which  was  corrupting  and 
destroying  her.  So,  doubtless,  out  of  the  trib- 
ulations and  distresses  of  these  times,  some  just 
compensation  shall  flow  for  all  who  suffer  for  the 
nation’s  sake ! 


PRIVATE  EXTRAVAGANCE. 

We  hope  that  Congress  will  very  seriously  re- 
vise the  Revenue  Act,  and  hv  a more  direct,  copious, 
and  skillful  taxation  compel  private  economy.  Let 
us  have  the  money  for  the  Government  and  the 
war  that  is  now  paid  for  French  wines  and  foreign 
silks.  We  need  money  more  than  ever,  and  we  arc 
wasting  it  beyond  precedent.  The  extravagance 
of  living  is  a menacing  sign  of  the  times.  Tbe  war 
is  proving  us  all.  It  is  trying  our  quality.  If  we 
are  not  individually  brave  enough  to  retrench,  we 
are  not  collectively  heroic  enough  to  endure  the 
war  and  fight  it  to  the  end.  The  masses  of  the 
rebel  States,  the  deluded  and  betrayed  men  who 
are  struggling  against  their  own  liberties  and  in- 
terests, are  yet  tougli  enough  to  submit  to  extreme 
privation.  Their  women  and  children  share  the  sac- 
rifice. If  the  fight  is  more  earnest  and  real  to  them 
than  to  us  they  will  surely  win.  And  if  we  idly 
squander  the  money,  without  which  the  war  can 
not  continue,  what  right  have  we  to  suppose  our- 
selves equal  to  the  task  we  have  undertaken? 

Let  every  man  and  woman  take  home  the  appeal. 
In  the  thousand  nameless  expenses  of  every  day  let 
the  check  be  applied.  Every  thing  costs  immense- 
ly more  than  it  did,  and  the  national  expenses  a>e 
infinitely  increased,  and  yet  there  is  really  no  more 
money  than  there  was.  Let  us  bear  these  facts  in 
mind ; hold  it  to  be  a duty  to  waste  as  little  money 
as  we  can,  and  the  day  of  settlement  will  not  be  a 
day  to  be  dreaded. 


PARSEE  GENEROSITY. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago  two  Pareee  mer- 
chants came  to  this  country  nttd  traveled  leisurely 
through  it  as  fur  as  the  Mississippi  River,  carefully 
iulorming  themselves  of  our  character  and  condi- 
tion. They  were  very  accomplished  and  interest- 
ing men,  and  preserved  in  all  its  purity  the  Parsee 
n to  their  land  and  faith.  Temperate,  truth- 
ful, and  charitable,  the  Parsees  are  also  among  the 
most  peaceful  of  men ; and  the  agreeable  impression 
made  by  these  two  merchants  has  been  lately  deep  - 
ened  by  an  evidence  of  their  interest  and  sympathy 
in  our  country  and  its  straggles. 

Mr.  Russell  Sturgis,  of  Baring  Brothers  & 
Co.,  London,  writes  to  his  brother,  Mr.  H.  P.  Stur- 
gis, of  Boston,  that  five  of  the  Parsee  firms  in  Lon- 
don have  contributed  live  hundred  pounds  sterling 
-for  the  support,”  ns  Mr.  M.  H.  Cama,  one  of  the 
}L!krjet!f-itiX^lel»’£iR'!‘of  the  poor  negroes  who  a o 
t Jgradageby  the  be- 
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nign  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America." 
In  accordance  with  the  generous  intention  Mr.  H. 
P.  Sturgis  has  paid  §112, 96  each  to  Governor 
Andrew,  Stephen  Colwell,  and  F.  G.  Shaw, 
Esquires,  respectively  Presidents  of  the  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York  Freedmen’s  Relief 
Associations. . 

It  is  one  of  the  pleasant  incidents  of  the  time; 
for  the  Parsees,  although  the  shrewdest  and  most 
successful  merchants  of  the  East,  are  still  exiles 
for  centuries  from  their  native  land  of  Persia  on 
account  of  then’  religion.  They  know  by  sad  tra- 
ditional experience  the  bitterness  of  all  kinds  of 
persecution,  and  their  charity  in  America  instinct- 
ively turns  to  the  most  hapless  aud  persecuted  peo- 
ple among  us. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

Senate. — March  16.  Mr.  Howard  offered  a resolution, 
which  was  agreed  to,  directing  the  Committee  on  Finance 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  authorizing  associations 
organized  under  the  National  Currency  act  to  enter  into 
contracts,  to  take  and  receive  iulerest  on  loans  and  dis- 
counts.— Mr.  Foster  introduced  a bill  concerning  the  dis- 
position of  convicts  in  the  courts  of  the  United  Stales,  for 
the  subsisting  of  persons  confined  In  jail  charged  with  vi- 
olating the  laws  of  the  United  Stntes,  and  for  diminishing 
the  expenses  in  relation  thereto.  The  bill  authorizes  con- 
tracts to  be  made  for  the  labor  of  ull  convicts  of  tills  class. 
— Mr.  Howard  introduced  a bill  to  organize  the  Invalid 
Corps  of  I he  army  on  nu  infantry  basis,  the  coips  to  con- 
sist of  four  brigades  of  six  regiments  each,  made  up  of  men 
in  the  military  service  who  are  unfit  for  active  doty,  and 
of  such  soldiers  as  have  been  honorably  discharged  as 
choose  to  enlist  in  it.— Mr.  Wilson  introduced  n bill  in 
relation  to  deserters  from  the  military  service,  disqualify- 
ing all  deserters  who  are  beyond  the  1 mita  of  the  United 
Slates  for  votiug  or  holding  office,  but  authorizing  the 
Pr,  silent  to  issue  a proclamation  of  amnesty  dependent 
on  their  return  to  the  service,  with  no  punishment  but  loss 
»of  pay  during  their  absence,  or  their  re-enlistment  in  new 
regiments ; deserters  hereafter,  however,  are  to  be  deprived 
of  the  rights  of  citizenship.—' The  Consular  Diplomatic  Ap- 
propriation bill  was  passed.  —Mr.  Simmer  moved  to  amend 
tile  bill  to  incorporate  the  Metropolitan  Railroad  Company 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  inserting  a provision  that 
there  shall  be  no  exclusion  from  any  car  on  account  of 
color,  upon  which  debate  ensued  without  any  final  result. 

March  IT.  A bill  to  carry  into  effect  the  convention 

of  Ecuador  was  reported. — The  bill  to  provide  for  the  sum- 
mary trial  of  minor  offenses  was  passed The  bill  to  in- 

eorporate  the  Metropolitan  Railroad  Company  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  wns  taken  up  and  discussed  at  some 
length,  Messrs.  Johnson,  Saulsb.iry,  and  Doolittle  oppos- 
ing Mr.  Sumner's  amendment,  that  no  person  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  I he  cars  of  the  road  on  account  of  color.  Final- 
ly the  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  passed. — 
The  bill  defining  the  pay  and  emoluments  of  chaplains, 
after  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  allowing  them  pay 
wtien  absent  on  leave,  or  on  account  of  disability  from 

service,  or  in  prison,  was  passed. March  18.  The  House 

bill  to  provide  for  carrying  the  malls  to  foreign  parts,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  passed. — The  bill  to  promote  en- 
listments was  taken  up,  and  debate  ensued  on  Mr.  Wilson’s 
amendment  providing  for  the  freedom  ci  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren of  each  slave  recruit.  Mr.  Wilson  thought  it  was 
Just  thut  protection  should  be  afforded  to  the  families  of 
all  negroes  who  may  enlist.  Mr.  Wilkinson  moved  to 
strike  out.  the  second  section,  authorizing  commissioners  to 
award  to  loyal  owners  of  the  wives  and  children  oi  enlisted 
slaves  a just  compensation,  lie  did  not  want  the  Govern- 
ment to  become  the  purchaser  of  slaves,  or  to  go  too  far  in 
acknowledging  property  in  slaves.  Messrs.  L ine,  Brown, 
and  D imes  lavorod  the  bill,  which,  after  further  debate, 
Involving  the  whole  question  of  the  propriety  of  compen- 
sating owners  for  slaves,  who,  should  the  Constitution  be 
amended,  will  be  rfree  without  such  purchase,  was  post- 
poned for  future  consideration. March  91.  A report  was 

presented  tram  the  Secretary  of  War  communicatin''  in- 
formation in  reference  to  the  orders  of  Provost  Marshals  in 
Delaware,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Maryland  concerning 
elections  in  those  States. — Mr.  Lane  introduced  a bill  to 
amend  the  act  for  a grant,  of  land  to  Kansas  in  aid  of  the 
construction  oi  certain  railroads  and  telegraphs. — The  bill 
to  promote  enlistments  in  the  army,  aud  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  taken  up.  Mr.  Wilson  withdrew  that  part  of 
his  nmehdment  giving  compensation  to  loyal  owners  for 
slaves  who  may  enlist-  Mr.  Davis  offered  an  amendment 
providing  that  the  United  8taies  Disirict  Court  shall  ap- 
point three  commissioners  to  make  a just  valuation  to  be 
awarded  to  loyal  owners  for  slaves  set  free  under  the  bill. 
He  spoke  at  length  on  the  amendment.  Mr.  Wilkinson 
argued  in  favor  "f  freeing  and  employing  all  the  slaves 

that  can  be  mustered  into  our  armies. March  22.  The 

Senate  bill  amending  an  net  relative  to  foreign  coins,  and 
the  c linage  of  cents  at  the  United  States  Mint,  was  passed. 
Tlw  bill  provides  that  the  standard  weight  of  a cent  shall 
bo  48  grain*,  or  1-lOih  of  an  ouuce  Troy,  and  shall  be 
composed  of  85  per  centum  of  copper  and  5 per  centum  oi 
tin  and  zinc,  and  that  there  shall  be  from  time  to  lime 
coined  two-cent  pieces,  of  the  name  composition,  weighing 
96  grains.  Tha  bill  makes  one-cei; t pieces  legal  tender  to 
the  amount  of  10  cents,  and  two-cent  pieces  to  the  amount 
of  20  cents. — Mr.  Sumner  introduced  a bill  to  carry  into 
effect  the  treaty  between  the  United  Slates  mid  Great 
Britain  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  Puget 
Souu  1 and  Hudson’s  Bay  Agricultural  Companies.— A res- 
olution was  adopted  calling  for  information  ns  to  the  num- 
ber and  treatment  of  nine-months’  men.— Mr.  M ‘Don gall 
offered  a joint  resolution  declaring  against  the  in'erforence 
of  France  in  Mexico. — A bill  was  referred  for  tho  increase 
of  the  Marino  Corps.— A bill  was  reported  to  prohibit  traf- 
fic in  slaves  between  the  States,  and  the  transportation  of 
slaves  in  any  way  hy  land  or  sen,  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  fl.ig — The  bill  to  promote  enlistments 
was  taken  up.  an  ! Mr.  Willey  spoke  at  length  in  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Wilson’s  amendments. 

House. — March  16.  The  House  concurred  in  the  Sen- 
ate’s amendments  to  the  Post-office  Appropriation  bill,  np- 
p sop riiting  $640,001)  for  the  payment  of  letter-carriers, 
and  $1,51X1,000  to  meet  any  deficiency  which  may  exist  in 
the  Post-office  revenue.— The  consideration  of  the  Gold 
bill  was  resumed.  Mr.  Hulburd’s  amendment  providing 
that  the  obligation  to  create  the  Sinking  Fund  according 
to  the  Act  of  February,  1862,  shall  not  be  impaired  by  the 
sale  of  gold,  was  agreed  to.  Mr.  lligby  opposed  the  bill 
on  tlie  ground  that  it  proposed  to  enable  the  Government 
to  gamble  in  gold,  which  lie  held  to  be  undignified  and 
discreditable.  Mr.  Kelley  favored  the  measure  as  calcu- 
lated to  restrain  speculation.  Mr.  Stevens  also  favored 
the  bill,  staling  that  on  the  1st  of  January  next  the  Gov- 
ernment will  have  $60,000,000  in  gold  on  Iiand,  aud  have 
a surplus  of  which  we  could  make  disposition.  The  pre- 
vious question  wns  ordered,  and  the  bill  was  passed.  83 
against  57—  rhe  bill  to  drop  from  the  rolls  any  unemploy- 
ed g-neral  offle.ara  was  taken  up.  Mr.  Cox  offered  a pro- 
viso that  “ whenever  any  offic  r comprehended  in  this  act 
demands  n Board  of  Inquiry,  and  Hindi  be  <1  tiling  to  serve, 
such  Board  shall  be  convene  1,  and  if  said  Board  shall  find 
him  competent  to  command  in  the  rank  in  wluch  lie  is  en- 
titled, lie  ahull  be  at  once  restored  to  active  service,  with 
full  pay;  nnd,  provided  further,  that  nil  officers  who  have 
received  the  thanks  of  Congress  during  the  present,  war 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  operation  ol  this  act.”  Mr.  Cox 
supported  this  anienrim',nt  at  some  length,  insisting  Hint 
it  would  be  rank  injualice  to  General  MH.leUnn  and  other 
officers  to  dismiss  them  ns  originally  proposed.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  referring  to  the  report  that  General 
M’OleTin  had  an  interview  with  General  Leo  after  the 
battle  o,  Autiniam,  Mr.  Cox  said  M’Clellan  "had  not  seen 
Lee  since  1855.  Mr.  Farnsworth  said  the  bill  wns  not 
aimed  at  any  particular  general  officer.  It  was  simply 
designed  to  drop  a “large  number  of  Major  and  Brigadier 
Generals  and  their  staffs  who  were  drawing  pay”  without 
performing  service — a proposition  which  seemed  to  him 
...  . — g iMflijfaata  expenditures 
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wrong  on  many  of  our  best  officers.  Mr.  Garfield  wiid  that 
we  ought  by  some  means  to  provide  a way  for  relieving  the 
Treasury,  which  was  paying  officers  who  were  rendering 
no  service.  Resides,  it  is  simple  justice  to  officers  in  tlie 
fi  Id  that  this  bill  should  puss.  The  road  to  promotion 
Bliould  not  be  blocked  up  by  those  who  were  performing 
no  duties.  As  to  u Hoard  for  the  examination  of  those  of- 
ficers, he  considered  it  impracticable,  us  decisions  on  their 
qualifications  might  be  prompted  by  political  or  personal 

Iniiuence March  IT.  Mr.  Boyd  introduced  a bill  to 

complete  tlie  southwest  branch  of  tlie  Pacific  Railroad 
from  Rolls  to  Springfield,  Missouri.— The  House  post- 
poned  for  three  weeks,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Ashley,  the  joint 
resolution  to  drop  from  tlie  army  rolls  unemployed  general 
officers.— Tlie  bill  declaring  the  Camden  and  Atlantic  and 
Delaware  and  Raritan  Bay  railroads  a national  post  route 
was  debated,  but  no  vote  readied. — A bill  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect the  Convention  with  Ecuador,  for  tlie  mutual  adjust- 
ment of  claims,  was  passed.— ’Hie  House  passed  tlie  bills 
to  enable  Nevada,  Colorado,  and  Nebraska,  to  form  State 
G ivernmente  preparatory  to  admission  to  the  Union.  On 
a motion  to  si  l ike  out  the  section  prohibiting  slavery  in 
tlie  Colorado  bill  there  were  18  yeus  and  87  nays.  All 
these  bills  require  an  election  of  delegates  to  a Convention, 
which  shall  submit  a Constitution  agreed  upon  to  tlie  peo- 
ple for  their  ratification  or  rejection,  to  be  held  on  tlie  sec- 
ond Tuesday  of  October.  The  Constitution  shall  be  re- 
publican, and  uot  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  tlie 
United  States  nnd  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  oi  In- 
dependence. Slavery  shall  be  prohibited  therein  by  an 
ordinance  forever  irrevocable  without  consent  of  Congress. 
When  tlie  Constitution  is  ratified  by  tlie  people,  the  Presi- 
dent is  to  declare  by  Proclamation  the  admission  of  these 
Stntes  on  an  equal  footing  witli  the  original  States,  each 
of  which  is  to  be  entitled  to  one  member  of  the  House,  un- 
til the  next  apportionment,  and  two  Senators,  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United'  States A bill  was  passed  creating 

the  Territory  of  Montana,  to  comprise  the  southeastern 

portion  of  Idaho. March  18.  Mr.  Julian  introduced  a 

substitute  tor  the  bill  extending  tlie  principles  of  tlie  Home- 
stead law  to  persons  in  the  naval  and  military  service  on 
confiscated  aud  forfeited  lands,  lie  argued  that  ail  such 
lands  should  he  divided  into  farms,  nnd  settled  by  emi- 
grants from  the  loyal  States. — Mr.  Bennett  introduced  a 
bill  licensing,  under  tlie  direction  of  tlie  Trea-ury  Depait- 
meut  and  the  General  Land  Office,  the  working  of  the 
gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines  of  the  United  States. — The 
Semite  bill  to  facilitate  entries  by  soldiers  under  tlie  Home- 
stead law  of  1862,  enabling  them  to  take  the  oatli  before 
a military  officer  instead  of  before  land  officers,  etc.,  was 
parsed. — Mr.  Smith  made  a favorable  report  on  paying 
Gales  <fc  Seaton  for  certain  volumes  of  Congressional  An- 
nals and  Debates,  claimed  to  be  delivered  before  the  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  supply  was  repealed.  Tlie  whole 

subject  was  tubled,  6T  against  50. March  19.  The  day 

was  occupied  in  speech-making,  Messrs.  Arnold,  Wilson, 

and  Miller  speaking  on  tlie  state  of  the  country. March 

21.  A resolution  was  adopted  requiring  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Company,  the  Burlington  and  Missouri,  and 
the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Railroad  Companies  to  refund 
certain  moneys  paid  to  them  for  tlie  transportation  of 
troops,  certain  public  lands  having  been  given  to  those 
roads  on  condition  that  they  would  transport  the  mails  and 
troops  without  charge. — Mr.  Dumont  introduced  a bill  pro- 
viding that,  all  bonds,  obligations,  and  undertakings, 
whether  sealed  or  unsealed,  heretofore  made,  or  to  be 
made,  to  secure  tlie  loyalty  or  good  behavior  and  fidelity 
to  their  oath  of  prisoners  of  war  or  paroled  prisoners,  in  or- 
der to  secure  them  release,  shall  be  declared  valid  and 
binding  against  the  parties  rnukiug  tlie  Bameand  their  se- 
curities, the  penalties  to  be  enforced  in  any  circuit  or  dis- 
trict court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  same.— Mr.  Eldridge 
offered  a resolution,  which  was  laid  over,  calling  on  the 
President,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Secretary  of  State,  to 
furnish  the  names  of  all  persons  arrested  and  held  as  pris- 
oners for  political  or  other  nlleged  offenses  against  the  Gov- 
ernment— The  Committee  on  Public  Lands  was  directed 
to  ascertain  the  best  mode  of  securing  to  tlie  Government 
the  benefits  of  the  gold-bearing  region  of  the  public  do- 
main.—Tlie  House  concurred  in  the  Senate  amendment  to 
the  West  Point  Academy  bill  increasing  tlie  pay  of  cadets 
to  that  of  midshipmen,  namely,  forty  dollars  a month. 
Another  amendment  was  concurred  in — that,  for  one  year 
from  tlie  1st  of  July  next,  an  additional  cadet  for  each  dis- 
trict fllutU  be  appointed,  as  now  provided  by  law. — The 
House  passed  the  Senate  bill  giving  indemnity  to  the  own- 
ers of  the  French  bark  La  Mancha,  illegally  seized  by  our 
biockuding  squadron. — A bill  for  tlie  education  of  engi- 
neers and  naval  constnictore  at  tlie  Naval  Academy  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Rice. — A resolution  was  passed  direcl- 
ing  tlie  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  legislation  upon  the  equalizing  oi  militia 
and  naval  pensions. — The  House  went  Into  Committee  oi 
the  Whole  on  the  Army  Appropriation  bilL  Mr.  Kernan 
offered  an  amendment  providing  that  no  part  of  the  tuon* 
ey  appropriated  for  army  transportation  shall  be  expend- 
ed for  the  transportation  of  civilians  employed  in  tlie  de- 
partments of  the  Government  to  or  from  their  homes  at 
tlie  public  expense  Mr.  Kernan  stated  as  a reason  jor 
offering  tlie  amendment,  that  he  bad  been  informed  that 
thousands  had  been  transported  over  tlie  rail  oads  to  vote 
at  tlie  Pennsylvania  elections.  This  was  strongly  denied 
bv  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Kelley,  who  called  for  tlie  proof 
of  tlie  charge.  Mr.  Kelley  said  that  not  a single  voter  had 
been  Kent  by  tlie  Government  into  Pennsylvania ; the  peo- 
ple understood  tlie  great  issue  involved,  and  themselves 
rebuked  tlie  disloyal  party.  Mr.  Kelley,  in  tlie  course  of 
his  remarks  fastened  upon  Judge  Woodward,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, an  assertion,  made  belore  the  consummation  of  se- 
cession, that,  if  separation  did  come,  he  wanted  the  line 
to  be  drawn  north  of  Pennsylvania.  The  House  rejected 
Mr.  Roman's  amendment,  and  also  one  by  Mr.  Dawson, 
of  Pennsylvania,  providing  that  none  of  the  money  should 
lie  used  to  raise  negro  troops,  aud  then  passed  tlie  bill 

nearly  as  it  was  reported. March  22.  A bill  was  passed 

authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  stipulate  for 
the  release  from  attachment  or  other  process  of  property 
claimed  by  the  United  States;  in  other  words,  to  enable 
Government  to  make  arrangements  to  use  the  property  it 
want-1  without  legal  process.  -The  House  passed  the  Sen- 
ate bill  authorizing  tlie  President  to  negotiate  a treaty 
with  certain  Indians  of  Southern  Oregon  lor  tlie  acquisi- 
tion of  land,  appropriating  $20,000. — A bill  was  passed  re- 
quiring proof  that  fishermen  have  paid  duty  on  foreign 
salt  before  they  are  paid  the  bounties  provided  for  by  law. 
The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  prevent  frauds  on  tiie  Treas- 
ury, fishermen  having  procured  salt  for  the  curing  of  their 
fish  in  tlie  British  provinces,  and  then  claimed  the  boun- 
ties— The  Ami- Railroad  Monopoly  bill  was  taken  up,  and 
two  of  the  New  Jersey  members  made  Bpeeche*  in  opposi- 
tion thereto.  No  vote  was  taken Mr.  Winter  Davis  made 

a long  speech  on  his  bill  to  secure  republican  government 
to  tlie  several  States  in  rebellion,  arguing  against  recon- 
struction uuder  the  Amnesty  Proclamation  and  by  martial 
law. 

THE  MILITARY  SITUATION. 

Tlie  week  presents  no  change  in  the  military  situation. 
— On  the  lTtti  iust.  Lieutenant-General  Grant  issued  an 
order,  dated  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  assuming  command 
of  tlie  armies  of  tlie  United  States,  with  head-quarters  in 
the  field,  which,  until  further  orders,  will  be  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  General  Grant  reached  Washing- 
ton a few  days  subsequently All  the  veteran  regiments 

in  Ohio  belonging  to  the  Army  of  tlie  South  have  been  or- 
dered to  tlie  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  has  already  been 
strengthened  from  other  quarters Dispatches  from  Chat- 

tanooga represent  that  tlie  rebels  are  in  large  force  in  front 
of  General  Thomas's  array,  but  have  made  no  threatening 
demonstrations. 

From  New  Orleans  we  hear  that  General  Banks  was 
about  (on  the  12th  inst.)  to  move  with  a considerable  force 
into  Western  I-oui-luna.  A fleet  of  A'dmiriil  Porter’s  gun- 
boats liud  already  started  lor  Alexandria.  It  was  expect- 
ed  that  formidable  works  of  defense  would  be  encountered 
by  the  iron-clods  on  the  Red  River.  General  Lee’s  cavalry 
had  also  left  New  Orleans.  An  expedition  consisting  of 
three  brigades  has  also  started  from  Vicksburg,  probably 
to  co-operate  in  General  Banks’s  movement. 

In  Virginia  every  thing  remains  quiet,  except  npon  the 
Peninsula,  where  the  enemy  exhibit  some  signs  of  activi- 
ty, ns  il  contemplating  a movement  against  General  But- 
ler’s forces.  General  Lee  is  said  to  be  re-organizing  his 
army  tor  the  spring  campaign. 

TROOPS  ro  BE  RAISED. 
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troops.  Some  of  the  Stntes  have  large  deficiencies  yet  to 
supply.  The  total  number  of  men  still  to  be  raised  in  the 
various  Stales  is  lut  follows:  Muine  6641,  New  Hampshire 
2428,  Massachusetts  20,692,  Vermont  170,  Rhode  Island 
863,  Connecticut  2574,  New  York  59,230,  New  Jersey 
14,224,  Pennsylvania  74,127,  Delaware  1676,  Maryland 
21.720,  District  of  Columbia  4855,  West  Virginia  3190, 
Ohio  89,223,  Indiana  3069,  Michigan  7187,  Wisconsin 
15,402,  Miline'Ota  5437,  Iowa  13,040,  Missouri  8007,  Kan- 
sas 2597,  Kentucky  16,472 — making  a grand  total  of 
321,724. 

GOVERNOR  BROWN  ON  THE  SITUATION. 

Governor  Brown,  oi  Georgia,  lias  sent  a Message  to  the 
Legislature  of  that  State  recommending  a vigorous  “ State 
policy”  on  all  war  questions,  denouncing  the  financial  ac- 
tion oi  the  rebel  Congress  as  “resembling repudiation  aud 
bad  faith;"  objecting  to  tlie  secret  sessions  of  that  body 
and  tlie  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  as  mischievous ; 
declaring  the  new  military  bill  to  be  unconstitutional, 
and  remarking  at  length  upon  the  unchristian  character 
of  tlie  war.  He  calls  upon  tlie  Legislature  to  rebuke 
tlie  despotic  course  of  Davis  and  his  Congress,  and  urges 
that  upon  ull  possible  occasions  the  Bouth  should  offer 
peace,  “ keeping  before  the  Northern  people  the  idea  that 
we  are  ready  to  negotiate  when  they  are  ready  and  will 
recognize  our  right  to  self-government  and  tlia  sovereignty 
of  the  States.”  The  Message  illustrates  unmistakably  that 
the  confidence  of  tlie  rebel  leaders  in  their  ability  to  bold 
out  against  the  loyal  North  is  rapidly  waning. 

ELECTION  IN  ARKANSAS. 

The  State  election  in  Arkansas  resulted  in  the  adoption 
of  a Free  State  Constitution,  and  the  election  ot  Judge 
Murphy  as  Governor,  with  the  rest  of  tlie  Free  State 
ticket,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  Tlie  number  of 
vo:es  registered  was  about  jrfteen  thousand,  and  the  num- 
ber polled  about  ten  thousand.  Eleven  counties  gave 
more  votes  than  the  whole  number  required  by  tlie  Presi- 
dent's proclumation  to  restore  Arkansas  in  the  Union. 
PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  ON  THE  RIGHTS  OF  LABOR. 

A Committee  of  the  New  York  Working-men’s  Demo- 
cratic Republican  Association  waiied  upon  tlie  President  a 
few  days  since,  to  inform  him  that  their  Association  Imd 
elected  him  an  honorai-y  member.  The  President  accept- 
ed tlie  honor  with  thunks,  aud  said  tlie  Association  evi- 
dently comprehended  that  the  existing  rebellion  meant 
more,  and  tended  to  more,  than  the  perpetuation  of  African 
slavery ; that  it  was,  in  fact,  a war  upon  the  rights  of 
working  people.  In  concluding,  Mr.  Lincoln  said: 

“The  most  notable  feature  of  the  disturbance  in  your 
city  last  summer  was  tlie  hanging  of  some  working  people 
by  other  working  people.  It  should  never  be  so.  Tlie 
strongest  bond  of  human  sympathy  outside  of  tlie  family 
relation  should  be  one  uniting  all  working  people  of  all 
nations,  tongues,  and  kindreds ; nor  should  this  lead  to  a 
war  on  property  or  owners  of  property.  Property  is  tlie 
fruit  of  labor.  Property  is  desirable — is  a positive  good  in 
the  world.  That  some  should  lie  rich  shows  that  others 
may  become  rich,  and  hence  is  just  encouragement  to  in- 
dustry and  enterprise.  Let  not  him  who  in  houseless  pull 
down  the  house  of  another,  but  let  him  lubor  diligently 
and  build  one  ioi» himself,  thus  by  example  assuring  that 
his  own  shall  be  safe  from  violence  when  built." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  President’s  remarks  he  handed 
a copy  of  liis  speech  to  Mr.  Still,  the  Chairman,  who,  upon 
receiving  it,  said : 

“ On  behalf  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  President,  I thank 
you,  and  I will  only  add,  that  it  is  the  goneral  desire  of 
the  working-men  of  the  United  States  that  the  next  Presi- 
dent of  tlie  United  States  Bliall  be  from  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois, and  that  his  name  be  Abram  Lincoln.” 

For  which  tlie  President  answered,  “ I am  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  gentlemen.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  town  of  Pilatkn,  on  the  St.  John's  River,  Florida, 
a distance  ot  sixty  miles  from  Jacksonville,  lias  been  cap- 
tured by  our  forces,  anil  will  be  fortified  and  held.  A 
large  amount  of  cotton  is  stored  in  that  vicinity. 

In  Mobile,  according  to  tho  Register , a “supper  for  a 
dozen  persons  at  a restaurant  costs  $1000.”  In  Rich- 
mond, says  the  Examiner,  shad  sell  at  $20  apiece. 

An  immense  amount  of  supplies  is  accumulating  at 
Nashville.  Two  hundred  thousand  tons  will  probably  be 
discharged  there  before  the  close  of  the  high- water  sen  sun. 

Jeff  Davis  has  recommended  that  Friday,  April  8,  be 
observed  throughout  tbe  rebel  domain  as  a duy  of  humili- 
ation, fasting,  and  prayer. 

General  Peck  has  issued  an  order  directing  that  free- 
sr.liools  for  tlie  education  of  poor  white  children  shall  be 
organized  at  once  in  Newbem,  North  Carolina,  aud  in 
Washington,  Beaufort,  and  other  places,  os  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit. 

An  order  has  been  issued  by  General  Banks  for  an  elec- 
tion ot  delegates  to  a Constitutional  Convention  in  Louisi- 
ana. to  be  held  in  New  Orleans  on  tbe  Gth  of  April  There 
are  to  be  150  delegate*. 

Guerrillas  have  appeared  on  the  Cumberland  River,  but 
have  been  prevented  from  doing  mucli  mischief  by  tlie 
vigilance  of  our  forces. 

General  Forrest  is  reported  to  lie  organizing  for  a move- 
ment ini  o West  Tennessee.  He  lias  obtained  a large  num- 
ber of  horses,  and  is  mounting  his  infantry.  General 
Grierson’s  cavalry  is  watching  him. 

Rebel  reports  represent  that  a large  force  is  at  work  oil 
tlie  railroads  in  Mississippi,  repairing  the  dnmago  done  by 
Sherman's  raid. 

The  Richmond  Examiner  is  out  again  in  favor  of  tbe 
“ black  flag”  policy.  It  says  the  only  way  to  bring  the 
North  to  te-ms  is  to  “take  no  more  prisoners” — in  other 
words,  to  -daughter  outright  every  Union  soldier  who  may 
fall  into  their  hands. 

Aiyutant-Geueral  Thomas  is  stationing  troops,  mostly 
colored,  at  tlie  principal  points  along  the  lower  Mississippi 
River,  to  protect  the  plantations  and  trade  depots. 

Two  of  the  Judges  of  the  Arkansas  State  Courts  under 
tlie  Confederate  rule  have  voluntarily  come  forward  and 
taken  the  oatli  of  allegiance,  and  a third  is  on  his  way  to 
do  likewise.  Albert  Pike  also  wishes  to  come  in  under  the 
Amnesty  Proclamation. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


AFFAIRS  IN  MEXICO. 

Dispatches  received  in  Washington  from  Santillo,  Feb- 
ruary  2,  show  that  the  reports  circulated  by  the  French, 
that  a conflict  had  broken  out  between  Governor  VMaurre 
of  New  Leon,  and  tlie  Mexican  Government,  are  untrue. 
The  French  had  made  no  advances  in  the  last  month.  On 
the  contrary,  they  had  fallen  into  deep  troubles  with  the 
clergy.  General  Baznine  was  at  Guadalajara-  but  lie 
would  be  obliged  to  return  to  the  City  of  Mexico  to  settle 
this  clerical  difficulty,  which,  it  was  thought,  would  re- 
quire tlie  exile  of  some  of  the  Bishops.  Uraga,  Comuiand- 
er-in-Cliief  of  tlie  Mexican  army,  was  about  to  attack 
Guadalajara  with  10,000  men.  General  Diez  was  on  the 
eve  of  attacking  Orizaba  with  8000  men  on  the  road  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico. 

AFFAIRS  IN  JAPAN. 

Letters  from  Kanagwa,  Japan,  dated  January  4,  repre- 
sent that  a grand  council  of  Daimios  wns  to  be  held  at 
Yeddo,  tlie  result  of  which,  it  was  believed  by  many, 
would  be  the  adoption  of  au  enlightened  foreign  policy. 
Fresh  intestine  disturbances  bad  broken  out  in  various 
pails  of  the  realm,  and  assassinations,  palace-burnings, 
and  minor  disorders  were  the  order  of  the  day  and  niglit. 
The  Japanese  Government  lias  decided  to  send  another 
embassy  to  Europe  and  America  to  secure  tlie  withdrawal 
of  tlie  treaty  powers  from  Msddo  and  Kanagwa,  and  the 
limitation  of  foreign  trade  and  intercourse  to  the  porta  of 
Nagasaki  and  Hnkodadi  The  embassy  was  to  leave  Kan- 
agwa early  in  February — A great  fire  had  occurred  at 
Oasaca,  destroying  30,000  houses  and  250  warehouses. 

THE  RAMS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  4tli  ult , Mr.  Shaw 
Life v re  denounced  in  strong  langunge  the  fitting  out  of 
rebel  rums  in  England.  lie  maintained  that  the  priva- 
teers now  afloat  were  British  vessel.*,  and  it  was  folly  to 
call  them  any  tiling  else,  lie  thought  that  the  A labama 
ought  to  have  been  seized,  and  contended  that  all  such 
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vessels  should  Lc  prohibited  entering  British  ports,  aDd  if 
they  did  British  cruisers  should  seize  them.  The  Attor- 
ney-General admitted  the  privateers  might  be  prohibited 
entering  British  ports,  and  said  the  Government  was  con- 
sidering the  subject  of  excluding  them.  The  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Alexandra  case  had  been  enter- 
ed for  hearing. 

THE  WAR  IN  SCHLESWIG. 

The  Austrian  troops  have  arrived  before  Diippel,  and 
an  attack  was  shortly  expected.  Three  Pruesian  war- 
ships were  to  proceed  immediately  from  the  French  port 
of  Brest  to  the  north.  The  people  of  Copenhagen,  at  the 
new  election  to  the  Danish  Folksthing  (Hous  t of  Repre- 
sentatives), on  March  5,  declared  in  favor  of  a vigorous 
prosecution  of  tlie  war.  France  as  well  as  England  has 
remonstrated  with  Prussia  agaiuat  the  advunce  of  Prussian 
troops  into  J ut  land. 

THE  ARCHDUKE  MAXIMILIAN. 

Tlie  Archdnke  and  the  Archduchess  Maximilian  were 
received  by  tlie  Emperor  of  France  on  the  5th  of  March. 
They  were  to  remain  in  Pari*  only  four  or  five  days,  and 
to  proceed  from  there  to  England.  Tlie  arrangements  for 
tho  departure  of  the  Archduke  from  Trieste  were  to  be 
completed  on  March  15.  Immediately  upon  his  return  to 
Miramas  he  was  officially  to  receive  the  Mexican  deputa- 
tion and  a number  of  Mexican  notables,  and  formally  to 
accept  tbe  crown. 

EMANCIPATION  IN  POLAND. 

Tlie  Emperor  ol  Russia  lias  issued  a decree  proclaiming 
the  emancipation  of  the  peasants  in  Poland.  Another  de- 
cree treats  of  tlie  organization  0f  the  communal  adminis- 
trations on  the  principle  of  self-government. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  ITEMS. 

The  President  has  prescribed  tlie  necessary  regulations 
for  enlisting  seamen  from  tho  army  into  the  navy,  and 
the  Secretary  ot'  War  has  designated  tlie  entire  number, 
not  exceeding  12,000,  which  it  is  derirnble  to  have  at  each 
of  the  naval  stations  fixed  upon  hy  him  as  follows:  At 
Cairo,  1000;  Boston,  2000;  New  York,  5000;  Philadel- 
phia, 3000;  Baltimore,  1000. 

Commodore  Wilkes,  who  is  n<?w  tried  by  court-martial 
in  Washington,  is  virtually  charged  with  suffering  the 
Alabama  to  escape.  Tlie  specifications  set  forth  that  lie 
detained  the  Vanderbilt,  sent  to  pursue  the  A labnia,  con- 
trary to  orders,  and  afterward  wrote  an  insubordinate  let- 
ter to  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  relation  to  the  affair. 

An  order  has  been  issued  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
directing  that  all  Indies  within  the  lines  shall  leave  ns 
early  as  practicable,  and  that  no  more  passes  shall  be 
granted  to  such  visitors. 

AU  efforts  to  raise  the  five  war  vessels  sunk  at  Norfolk 
have  ceased,  rumor  says,  not  to  be  resumed  again.  The 
Cumberland , which  was  struck  by  tlie  Merrimac,  can  not 
be  raised  under  any  circumstances.  Three  or  four  of  the 
small  vessels  have  been  bronght  to  the  surface,  but  none 
of  the  large  ones.  About  $18,090  have  been  realized  from 
the  sale  of  materials  taken  from  the  wrecks. 

Our  losses  at  the  battle  of  Olustee,  Florida,  were  as  fol- 
low: 

7th  New  Hampshire. — Killed,  17;  wounded,  67;  miss, 
ing,  127;  total,  211. 

8th  United  States  (colored).— Killed,  49;  wounded,  193; 
missing,  64;  total,  809. 

7th  Connecticut — Killed,  6;  wounded,  38;  missing  27; 
total,  71. 

54th  Massachusetts  (colored) — Killed,  9;  wounded,  65; 
missing,  5;  total,  79. 

115th  New  York. — Killed,  84;  wounded,  202;  missing, 
58;  total,  294. 

lstNortli  Carolina  (colored). — Killed,  28;  wounded,  143 ; 
missing,  70 ; total,  241. 

46th  New  York. — Killed,  17;  wounded,  156;  missing, 
47;  total,  219. 

47th  New  York.— Killed,  16;  wounded,  199 ; missing, 

80;  total,  295. 

Artillery. — Killed,  16;  wounded,  52;  missing,  12;  to- 
tal, 80. 

1st  Massachusetts  Cavalry— Killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
ing, 6. 

46th  Massachusetts  (Mounted  Infantry).— Killed,  wound- 
ed, and  missiDg,  32. 

Total  killed,  202;  total  wounded,  1142;  total  missing, 
487.  Grand  total,  1831. 

Thirty-two  vessels  are  now  ready  for  sea,  but  are  wait- 
ing for  crews.  The  transfer  of  sailors  from  tbe  anny  will, 
it  is  supposed,  supply  tbe  demand. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Sanderson,  who  was  arrested  on 
chargee  preferred  by  Colonel  Stiikigiit,  of  having  disclosed 
a plot  of  tbe  prisoners  in  Libey  Prison  to  escape  to  tbe 
rebel  authorities,  has  been  sent  to  Fort  Warren  for  deten- 
tion until  evidence  can  be  obtained  from  released  Union 
prisoners. 

There  are  running  at  large  at  least  80,000  desertere 
The  whole  nnmber  who  have  deserted  since  the  war  began 
is  stated  to  be  127,157. 

It  is  officially  known  that  the  statement  that  the  Rappac 
hannock  bus  left  Calais  and  gone  to  m b Ih  erroneous.  She 
was  still  detained  at  Calais  on  tlie  27th  of  February,  and 
her  case  was  under  consideration  of  tbe  French  Govern- 
ment. 

Admiral  Daulgren  has  transferred  his  flag  from  the 
steamer  Harvest  Moon  to  the  steamer  Baltimore  for  the 
purpose  of  vlsitiDg  Fortress  Monroe  to  receive  the  r.  mains 
of  his  son,  Colonel  Daiilhben,  expected  to  arrive  there  by 
flag  of  truce  boat  from  Richmond. 

It  is  announced  that  Minister  Datton  has  served  a writ- 
ten notification  upon  the  French  Emperor  that  if  the  rebel 
cruiser  Rappahannock , now  at  Calais,  is  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed to  sea,  the  French  Government  will  be  held  responsi- 
ble  for  all  the  damage  she  may  do  to  American  commerce. 

It  is  understood  that  General  Wadgworth  is  to  be  as- 
igned  to  tbe  command  of  a division  in  tlie  Army  of  tho 
Potomac. 

A letter  received  at  the  Indian  Office,  from  St.  Louis, 
says  that  General  Sully,  who  is  there,  stntes  that  a large 
number  of  Sioux— two  hundred  and  fifty  lodges — have  come 
into  Fort  St.  Pierre  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

General  Gillmobe’b  Clilef  of  Staff,  now  in  Washington 
with  dispatches,  Htates  that  the  City  of  Charleston  is  near- 
ly all  demolished.  But  one  portion  of  it  is  occupied,  aud 
tbat  only  by  troops. 

The  United  States  steam -frigate  Powhatan , Admiral 
Lardner  commanding,  was  at  Curacoa  March  4,  to  sail 
for  St  Domiugo  on  the  Sth. 

It  is  said  Hint  General  Mkadf.  will  retain  bis  position  at 
the  head  of  the  Potomac  army,  and  will  aid  by  his  couuecl 
and  experience  the  operations  of  General  Grant. 

The  Ninth  Army  Corps  (General  Bcensidk’s)  has  been 
ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Annapolis,  Maryland.  It  is 
thought  it  will  be  sent  to  North  Carolina. 

General  Prior  has  resumed  command  of  tlie  rebel  troops 
in  Arkansas,  and  1ms  issued  an  address  to  his  army,  prom- 
ising to  retrieve  their  former  disasters. 

The  captured  steamer  Chesapeake  has  been  delivered 
by  the  Halifax  authorities  Into  the  possession  of  the  Fed- 
eral Navy.  , 

General  Robrcranb  has  issued  an  order  rescinding  all 
order*  by  whomsoever  made,  which  prohibit,  the  sale  or 
distribution  of  any  newspaper  or  periodical  within  his  de- 
partment. 

Major-General  Gordon  Granger  is  not  sick  in  New 
York  as  reported,  lie  If  in  command  of  the  Fourth  Army 
Corps,  head-quarters  at  Loudon,  Tennessee,  and  is  in  ex- 
cellent health. 

General  Dow  arrived  in  Portland,  Maine,  on  the  22d 
Inst,  nnd  was  received  by  tlie  city  authorities  and  a detach- 
ment of  troops  from  Camp  Berry,  by  whom  he  was  escort- 
ed through  the  principal  streets  to  his  residence.  All  ilie 
cliurcli  bells  pealed  a welcome. 

Tlie  Senate  has  confirmed  the  nomination  of  Henry  H. 
Sulky,  of  Minnesota,  an  a Brigadier-General  of  Volun- 
teer!. B 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  AUGUSTUS  L.  CHETLAIN. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  JAMES  M‘ALI8TER  SCHOFIELD. 


to  the  nation's  call.  Five  days  after  the  bombard- 
ment he  was  joined  by  one  hundred  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  of  Galena,  elected  Captain,  and  marched  his 
company  directly  to  Springfield,  being  accompanied 
and  assisted  by  Captain  Grant,  now  Lieutenant- 
General  U.  S.  Grant,  commanding  the  armies  of 
the  U nited  States.  Ciietlain’s  company  joined  the 
Twelfth  Illinois  Infantry,  he  receiving  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonelcy on  the  consolidation.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Donaldson  he  was  in  command  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  received  a promotion  from  General 
Yates  for  gallantry  in  the  field.  Colonel  Chet- 
lain  led  the  Twelfth  Illinois  in  the  subsequent  bat- 
tles of  Shiloh,  the  siege  of  Corinth,  at  Iuka,  and  at 
Corinth.  After  the  battle  of  Corinth  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  Corinth  post,  and  there,  in  the  month 


Army  of  the  Frontier,  and  fought  the  battle  against 
Hindman  and  other  rebel  leaders  near  Boston 
Mountains,  in  Arkansas,  in  the  summer  of  1862 ; 
and  subsequently,  upon  the  removal  of  General 
Curtis,  was  placed  in  full  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Missouri.  His  administration  of  affairs 
wub  not  in  all  respects  satisfactory  to  a large  body 
of  the  people  of  the  Department,  and  his  transfer 
to  another  field  was  probably  in  obedience  to  the 
demand  of  those  who  regarded  him  as  not  fully  in 
accord  with  the  progress  of  opinion  in  that  Depart- 
ment. General  Schofield  is  claimed  to  be  an 
officer  of  ability,  and  in  his  present  field  will  have 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  vindicate  bis  reputation 
as  a commander  in  active  service,  free  from  the  im- 
pediments which  lately  embarrassed  his  career. 


LRIGADIER-GENERAL  AUGUS- 
TUS L.  CHETLAIN. 

Brigadier-General  Chetlain,  whose  portrait 
we  give  on  this  page,  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, December  26,  1824,  of  French-Swiss  parents 
who  emigrated  to  America  in  1823.  He  received 
his  education  at  Galena,  Illinois,  where  he  after- 
ward embarked  in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  1859  he 
visited  Europe  and  spent  a year  on  the  Continent, 
visiting  the  battle-fields  of  Magenta  and  Solferino, 
and  interesting  himself  in  military  matters.  On 
returning  to  this  country  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  political  campaign  of  1860,  and  on  the  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  Sumter  enlisted  as  a private,  being 
the  first  man  in  Northwestern  Illinois  to  respond 


GENERAL  JAMES  M‘ALLISTER 
SCHOFIELD. 

General  James  M‘Allister  Schofield,  whose 
portrait  we  give  on  this  page,  was  born  in  Chau- 
tauque  County,  New  York,  in  1831.  He  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1851,  and  his  present  rank  in  the 
regular  army  is  Captain  of  Artillery.  He  has  been 
connected  with  operations  in  Missouri  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  until  a recent  date,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  East  Tennes- 
see in  place  of  General  Foster.  He  was  with  Gen- 
eral Lyon  at  Wilson’s  Creek,  where  the  latter  was 
killed;  commanded  the  Missouri  Department  tem- 
porarily when  General  Hallecic  took  the  field  in 
person  in  the  Corinth  campaign;  commanded  the 
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of  December,  1862,  raised  the  first  colored  troops  of 
the  present  war.  His  efforts  were  successful  be- 
yond hope  ; and  after  organizing  and  equipping  two 
regiments  of  blacks,  lie  was,  at  the  solicitation  of 
General  Grant,  appointed  by  the  President  Briga- 
dier-General of  colored  troops,  and  ordered  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  the  command  of  all  the  colored 
troops  of"  the  State  of  Tennessee,  with  head-quarters 
at  Memphis.  General  Chetlais’s  command  now 
numbers  over  12,000  men,  and  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. He  designs  recruiting  his  command  to  18,000 
men,  preparatory  to  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
coming  campaign. 


ISSUING  RATIONS  AT  CHATTA- 
NOOGA. 

TnE  view  on  page  213  illustrates  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  war  in  General  Grant’s  late  depart- 
ment. Government  rations  are  now  issued  daily  to 
over  five  thousand  inhabitants  of  the  country  about 
Chattanooga,  hundreds  of  citizens  who  were  former- 
ly in  comfortable  circumstances  being  now  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  the  Government. 
Our  sketch  shows  the  office  of  the  Provost  Marshal, 
where  orders  are  given  to  the  hungry  applicants  for 
Buch  army  rations  as  can  be  conveniently  dispensed. 


GENERAL  WILLIAM  F.  SMITH. 

General  William  Farran  Smith  (familiarly 
known  throughout  the  army  as  “ Baldy  Smith”), 
whose  portrait  we  give  on  page  209,  was  born  in 
Vermont,  February  27,  1824.  He  entered  West 
Point  Academy  in  1841,  graduating  with  distin- 
guished honors  in  1846,  being  fourth  in  a class  con- 
taining Frrz  John  Porter,  Charles  P.  Stone, 
and  John  W.  Davidson.  He  was  assigned  to  the 
Topographical  Engineers  as  brevet  Second- Lieuten- 
ant, and  for  nearly  two  years,  from  November  1846 
to  August  1848,  acted  as  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  the  Military  Academy.  In  1853 
he  was  promoted  to  the  full  grade  of  First-Lieuten- 
ant, and  in  1859  became  Captain.  At  various  times 
he  was  employed  on  surveys  of  the  Lake  Superior 
region,  of  the"  Rio  Grande,  Texas,  of  the  military 
road  to  California,  and  in  the  Mexican  Boundary 
Commission.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  was 
Secretary  of  the  Light-house  Board  at  Washington. 
Obtaining  leave  of  absence,  he  took  command  of 
the  Third  Vermont  Volunteers,  and  was  appointed 
Brigadier-General  in  August,  1861.  During  the 
Chickabominy  campaign  he  commanded  a division 
in  General  Franklin's  corps,  distinguishing  him- 
self greatly  by  his  bravery  and  skill.  For  his  serv- 
ices in  that  campaign  he  was  promoted  to  Major- 
General  of  Volunteers  in  July,  1862,  but  was  not 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  He  participated  in  tilt- 
battle  of  Antietam  in  September  of  that  year,  and 
commanded  the  Sixth  Corps  in  Burnside's  unfortu- 
nate assault  on  Fredericksburg,  December  13.  lie 
was  subsequently  transferred  with  General  Hooker 
to  Grant’s  department,  then  under  Rosecrans.  He 
planned  the  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  Lookout  Mountain,  personally  directing  some  of 
the  important  preliminary  movements.  On  the 
16th  ult.  lie  was  a second  time  nominated  as  Major- 
General  by  the  President,  to  take  the  place  of  Gen- 
eral. Grant  in  the  regular  army. 

General  Smith’s  abilities  as  an  officer  are  of  the 
very  highest  order,  and  it  is  believed  that  but  for 
some  unfortunate  circumstances  lie  would  have  been 
placed  a year  ago  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  He  possesses  considerable  magnetism  of 
character,  and  is  popular  to  the  last  degree  in  the 
army,  both  with  officers  and  men.  It  is  said  that 
the  expedition  now  preparing  to  operate  in  the  Red 
River  country  will  be  under  General  Smith’s  com- 
mand. 


GENERAL  HENRY  E.  DAVIES. 

Brigadier-General  Henry  E.  Davies,  Jun., 
whose  portrait  we  give  on  page  209,  was  bora  in 
this  city,  July  2,  1836.  In  July,  1867,  he  gradua- 
ted at  Columbia  College,  and  in  the  same  month 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  He  was  acquiring  repu- 
tation as  a lawyer  and  a successful  business  when 
the  call  of  the  President  summoned  the  true  friends 
of  the  Union  to  rally,  to  avenge  the  insult  to  our 
flag  at  Fort  Sumter.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1861, 
lie  united  with  others  in  this  city  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Duryea  Zouaves,  and  on  the  24th  of 
April  marched  as  Lieutenant  of  Company  C with 
800  men  to  Fort  Schuyler.  While  there  the  regi- 
ment was  fully  organized,  and  he  was  promoted  to 
the  Captaincy  of  the  Company.  The  regiment  left 
for  Fortress  Monroe  on  the  24th  of  May,  and  was 
in  the  fight  at  Great  Bethel,  Captain  Davies  receiv- 
ing the  commendations  of  his  superior  officers  lor 
his  coolness  and  bravery  under  fire.  Immediately 
after  the  battle  ot  Bull  Run  the  regiment  was  or- 
dered to  Baltimore.  On  the  19th  of  July,  1801,  the 
Secretary  of  War  gave  a written  authorization  to 
J.  Mansfield  Davies,  then  Major,  to  Judson  Kil- 
patrick, then  Captain,  in  the  Zouaves,  and  to  Cap- 
tain Davies,  to  raise  a regiment  of  Cavalry,  to  be 
called  the  Harris  Light  Cavalry.  The  President 
immediately  commissioned  the  former  as  Colonel, 
Kilpatrick  as  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  Captain  Da- 
vies as  Major  of  the  new  regiment. 

The  Harris  Light  Cavalry  formed  General  M‘Clel- 
lan’s  body-guard  in  the  advance  on  Manassas,  and 
led  the  attack  on  the  enemy  at  Falmouth,  under 
General  M ‘Dowell.  On  the  5th  of  May,  1862,  Ma- 
jor Davies,  as  Provost  Marshal,  took  possession  of 
Fredericksburg,  and  raised  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
•ver  the  town.  The  regiment  was  actively  em- 
ployed during  the  summer  and  in  Pope’s  campaign, 
and  added  to  its  reputation  for  dash  and  bravery. 
On  the  resignation  of  Colonel  Davies,  in  December, 
Klpatrick  was  commissioned  a Colonel,  and  Major 
Da\  :cs  a Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  regiment.  This 
regime  it  was  selected  to  make  the  raid  to  Rich- 
mond in  May,  1863,  which  it  did  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lie  utenant-Colonel  Davies.  In  J une,  1863, 
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on  Colonel  Kilpatrick’s  promotion  to  a Brigadier- 
General,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Davies  was  appointed 
Colonel.  In  August  he  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  a Brigade,  and  led  the  gallant  charge  at 
Culpepper,  capturing  two  of  the  enemy’s  guns.  For 
this  he  was  recommended  by  Generals  Meade  and 
Pleasanton  as  a Brigadier-General,  and  was  com- 
missioned as  such  by  the  President  on  tlie  16th  of 
September  last.  He  commanded  the  Cavalry,  un- 
der Kilpatrick,  in  the  late  raid  on  Richmond.  He 
is  popular  with  his  command,  who  follow  with  con- 
fidence wherever  he  leads. 


THE  NATIONAL  CEMETERY  AT 
GETTYSBURG. 

We  give  on  page  209  a view  of  the  National 
Soldiers'  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  which 
marks  at  once  the  terrors  of  that  bloody  field,  and 
a nation’s  gratitude  to  those  who  there  gave  their 
lives  to  its  defense.  This  Cemetery  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  tlie  gently- 
sloping  Cemetery  Hill,  and  comprises  a part  of  the 
field  over  which  the  battle  so  fearfully  raged.  It 
contains  in  all  an  area  of  seventeen  and  one-fourth 
acres.  It  was  purchased  by  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  presented  each  State  the  lot  occupied 
by  its  dead.  Arrangements  are  making  to  inclose 
the  grounds  with  suitable  and  substantial  iron  fence 
and  a stone  wall.  A general  commemorative  monu- 
ment will  be  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  design,  in 
which  the  fallen  heroes  are  buried.  An  observa- 
tory, placed  on  the  knoll  in  the  back  part  of  the 
Cemetery,  will  give  a'  very  extended  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  whole  battle-field.  The  Ever- 
green Cemetery  adjoining  will  be  long  remembered 
by  our  soldiers  who  fought  so  gallantly  on  the  mem- 
orable first  days  of  July.  Its  dilapidated  fences, 
shattered  head-stones,  and  broken  grounds  still  tell 
of  the  fearful  conflict.  About  3100  bodies  have 
been  raised  from  the  field  and  reinterred  in  the 
Cemetery.  Each  grave  (known  and  unknown)  will 
be  marked  by  a stone,  and  the  name,  company,  and 
regiment  of  the  recognized  will  be  substantially  and 
neatly  engraved  thereon. 


TIPPOO  SAIB. 

All  heroes  are  not  heroa  de  romans.  Not  all 
preux  chevaliers  would  be  attractive  as  cavaliers, 
and  one  admires  many  things  that  one  does  not  care 
to  appropriate. 

Tippoo  Saib  was  neither  handsome,  nor  accom- 
plished, nor  gently  bred.  He  was  a middle-aged  ne- 
gro of  Congo  descent,  and  formed  after  the  ultra 
type  of  bis  race,  with  misshapen  skull,  immense 
lips,  close-curled  wool,  and  a skin  as  nearly  black 
as  human  skin  was  ever  tinted.  He  was  heavy 
both  of  motion  and  intellect,  end  entirely  ignorant 
of  almost  every  thiug  a man  should  know.  But  at 
the  end  of  my  story  deny,  if  you  dare,  that  he  was 
a hero,  a preux  chevalier , a mail  to  be  admired  and 
revered. 

When  North  Carolina  joined  the  rebellion  and 
began  to  raise  troops,  Mr.  John  Femald  got  him- 
self transformed  into  Captain  John  Fernald.  When, 
furthermore,  he  was  requested  to  furnish  one  or 
more  negroes  to  labor  upon  the  fortifications  of 
Roanoke  Island,  ho  magnificently  replied,  “Cer- 
tainly,” and  went  home  to  consider  how  it  was  to 
be  done.  For  John  Fernald,  the  needy  heir  of  a 
spendthrift  sire  and  grandsire,  owned  no  lands  save 
his  heavily-mortgaged  plantation  of  Mossmoor,  no 
stock  save  the  fine  horse  who  was  destined  to  bear 
his  master  to  the  wars,  a few  cows  and  pigs,  Tippoo 
Sail),  his  wife  Marcv,  their  child  Scipio  Africanus 
(Mr.  Fernald  had  a fine  taste  in  nomenclature),  aud 
Aphrodite,  commonly  called  Frite,  a girl  upon  whom 
devolved  the  house-labor  while  Marcy  wrought  with 
her  husband  in  the  fields,  except  in  some  great  do- 
mestic emergency,  when  she  was  summoned  to  the 
assistance  of  Frite. 

*The  household  was  a meagre  one,  and  its  affairs 
administered  in  a spirit  of  fretful  economy,  inculca- 
ted upon  Frite  by  her  master  with  oaths,  bv  her  mis- 
tress with  peevish  complaints  ns  to  its  necessity. 

Such  scanty  revenue  as  the  farm  still  yielded  was 
to  1*  credited  to  Tippoo,  who,  with  Marcy  and  the 
occasional  help  of  hired  service,  both  directed  and 
executed  all  its  operations. 

This  trusty  auxiliary'  was  not  then  to  be  lightly 
parted  with,  and  yet  he  was  the  only  chattel  in 
Captain  Femald's  possession  answering  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  contribution  he  was  called  upon  to 
make : nor  had  he  funds  or  available  property  of 
any  kind  for  the  purchase  of  a substitute.  One 
course  was  left,  and  but  one.  Marcy  and  Scipio 
Africanus  must  be  bartered  for  a laborer ; and  Frite, 
who  was  retained  as  being  less  valuable  as  a piece 
of  merchandise,  and  more  so  as  a household  drudge, 
must  be  urged  to  redoubled  exertions  in  her  own 
prov  ince,  as  Tippoo  in  his,  to  make  good  her  place. 

The  plan,  once  resolved  on,  was  soou  executed, 
and  Marcy  and  her  child  were  attached  to  a coffle 
of  slaves  traveling  south. 

And  what  did  Tippoo  feel  or  say  at  being  thus  in 
a day  bereft  of  wife  and  child,  and  such  poor  ties  to 
home  and  love  as  a slave  may  know  ? 

What  he  felt  the  God  who  made  him  only  knows. 
What  he  said  was  this : 

“Mas'r,  you  loves  lilly  Missy  ?” 

“ Of  course  I do,  Tip.” 

“An’  what  way  would  you  fix  it  to  'pear  de  right 
ting,  Mas’r,  dat  lilly  Missy  should  be  toted  off 
where  woudn’t  nebber  see  her  no  more?" 

“Oh  well.  Tip— I know,  of  course.  But  then 
you  see,  boy,  it  is  different.  You  know  such  things 
are  a matter  of  course.  My  child — why  it  is  alto- 
gether another  thing." 

“ Don’  see  it,  Mas'r, "replied  Tippoo,  with  a slow 
shake  of  his  poor,  bewildered  head.  “ Seip  he  brack, 
I know,  and  lilly  MisBy  she  white  as  an  egg;  liut 
den  I's  brack  myself,  an’  don’tink  do  wuss  of  my 
chile  f'er  bein’  like  his  daddy.  Don’  see  it  nohow, 
Mas’r.” 

He  stood  leaning  on  his  hoe  and  looking  gloom- 
ily at  the  ground,  not  sullen  or  vindictive,  only 


sorrowfully  seeking  a solution  to  the  terrible  in- 
justice of  his  lot,  dimly  felt. 

Captain  Fernald,  confusedly  switching  the  weeds 
and  the  flowers  about  him,  found  no  reply  to  make ; 
and  after  standing  for  a few  moments,  presenting  a 
remarkable  contrast  by  bis  nervous  irritability  of 
manner  to  the  solemn  calm  of  Tippoo's  mood,  he 
muttered  some  incoherent  words  of  vague  consola- 
tion, and  sauntered  away. 

Nothing  more  was  ever  said  between  them  on 
the  subject ; but  in  the  week  intervening  between 
that  clay  and  the  one  when  the  volunteer  Captain 
joined  his  regiment  he  treated  his  silent  slave  with 
not  only  unwonted  kindness,  but  in  a certain  apol- 
ogetic and  deprecatory  manner,  involuntary  on  his 
part,  and  unperceived  by  Tippoo’s  dim  and  preoc- 
cupied mind,  but  yet  not  without  its  effect  on  each. 

The  Captain  joined  his  regiment.  Tippoo  Sail) 
toiled  early  and  late  at  his  thankless  tasks.  Frite 
groaned  and  drudged  unaided.  And  poor,  feeble 
Mrs.  Fernald  took  to  her  bed,  with  a complication 
of  nervous  disorders  and  distresses. 

Only  bright  little  Alice  remained  untouched  by 
sorrow  or  wrong,  to  illuminate  with  the  sunshine 
of  her  three  summers  some  portion  of  the  gloom  of 
that  dreary  household. 

“How’s  Mist’s?"  asked  Tippoo  Saib,  one  even- 
ing, about  a month  after  his  master’s  departure,  as 
he  entered  the  kitchen  for  his  milking-pail. 

“Wuss,”  responded  Frite,  sulkily;  and  after  an 
embarrassed  pause,  added,  “ l’se  cornin’  out  to  help 
you  milk,  Tip,  quick’s  I put  lilly  Missy  to  bed.” 

“ You  don’t  need  to,  Frite.  I’d  as  good  be  doin’ 
as  restin’,”  said  Tippoo,  heavily,  as  he  went  out. 

But  Aphrodite,  who  had  her  own  purposes  to  fur- 
ther, soon  followed  him,  and  after  a little  prelim- 
inary complaint  of  the  hardships  she  endured,  said, 
suddenly : 

“I’s  gwino  off,  Tip.” 

“Off!  Whar’s  you  gwine,  Frite ?” 

“ W'y  to  de  Norf,  or  somewhere  'bout  dere.  Yon 
see,  old  Tip,  Mist’s  she  gettin’  wuss  berry  fas’,  an’ 
to-night  she  tol’  me  sen’  you  for  de  doctor.” 

“ Whar’s  he  ?” 

“ Dere  ain’t  none  short  o’  Weston,  an’  Mist's  said 
w’en  you  was  dar  you  mout  go  tell  her  brudder’s 
folks  how  she  sick  and  not  spectin’  to  get  well  no 
more.” 

“ Hebbenly  Marster ! Am  she  dat  bad,  Frite  ?” 

“I  reckon  she  am,”  returned  Aphrodite,  stoical- 
ly ; and  immediately  added,  “ So  I’s  gwino  to  cut 
an’  run  ’fore  Mas’r  Charles  git  here.  I reckon  he 
look  sharp  ’nough  arter  us,  Tip,  wedder  he  sister 
lib  or  die.  I knows  whar  dere’s  some  cullud  folks 
iu  de  swamp  waitin’  for  to  git  Norf.” 

“Has  you  seen  Pete?”  asked  Tip,  referring  to 
a brother  of  Frite’s,  who  had  disappeared  from  a 
neighboring  plantation  some  weeks  previously. 

“Nebber  you  min’ ’bout  dat,  ole  man,” retorted 
Frite,  nodding  her  head  shrewdly.  “ On’y  if  you’d 
like  to  git  your  freedom  easy,  you  com’  ’long  o’  me 
to-night  to  de  Big  Swamp.” 

“ But  be  you  gwine  to  leave  Mist's  an’  lilly  Missy 
all  ’lone,” asked  Tippoo,  incredulously,  “an’  she  so 
sick  as  you  tell  for?” 

“ She  ain’t  no  sicker  dan  I be,  o’  slavin’  here  for 
noffin,”  returned  Frite,  angrily.  “An’  to-night’s 
de  las’  chance  fer  jinin’  dem  folks.  Dey  spec’s  to 
move  'fore  morain’.  I tole  Pete  I’s  be  dar  'fore 
midnight.”  • 

“ Be  whar  ’fore  midnight?” 

“Wfiar  I’s  gwine  to  jine  him,”  retorted  Frite, 
dryly.  “Ef  you’s  a min’  ter  go  ’long,  yer’ll  find 
out  all  'bout  it;  an’  ef  you  ain't  agwine,  w’y  ’tain’t 
no  matter.” 

“ Wouidn’  it  do  to-morrer  momin’  arter  I’s  ben 
to  sen’  de  doctor  to  Mist’s  ?” 

“Tell  yo  no,  nigger,  ’twon’t.  Dey’s  gwine  to 
start  dis  berry  night  arter  moonrise,  an’  I ain't  a 
gwine  to  gib  ye  no  d’rections  whar  dey’s  gwine 
neider.  Pete  didti’  want  I should  even  say  wot  I 
has,  but  I worn’t  agwine  to  cut  ’thout  gibin  you  a 
chance  fer  to  go  ’long  too.  So  now  say,  ole  Tip, 
right  smart,  wot’ll  ye  do?” 

“ Tank  ye  kin’ly,  Frite,”  replied  Tippoo,  after  a 
long  pause,  during  which  he  softly  smoothed  and 
patted  the  head  of  Snowdrop,  his  iiivorite  heifer. 
•‘Tank  yo  kiu’ly,  but  I reckin  I’ll  stop.” 

“ Den  all  I’s  got  to  say  is,  de  more  fool  you,”  re- 
sponded Frite,  venomously,  as  she  lifted  the  full 
pail  and  turned  toward  the  house. 

“ Stop  a minute,  houey.  Don’  yer  tink  dat  I’s 
ongrateful  lor  de  chance,  nor  yet  dat  I doesn'  keer 
for  freedom.  But  dere  ain't  no  way  to  get  to  Wes- 
ton an’  back  fore  momin’,  an'  dat  you  sez  is  too  late. 
Den  dere  ain’t  no  bouse  ’tween  hero  an’  dar,  an’ 
dere  ain’t  never  no  one  comes  dis  way,  now  Mas’r 
gone,  and  poor  Mist’s  mout  die  an’  lilly  Missy  too, 
’fore  any  one ’d  know  on’t.” 

“Mas'r  wa’n’t  so  tender  o’  your  ole  woman  an’ 
pickaninny,”  retorted  the  disappointed  Frite. 

The  thrust  was  unexpected,  and  the  great,  loving, 
ignorant  heart  was  unshielded  by  any  philosophy, 
any  hope,  any  faith  that  what  seemed  so  wrong 
must  yet  be  right.  Tippoo  abruptly  hid  his  face  in 
tlie  whito  heifer’s  nock,  and  great  heaving  sobs  be- 
gan to  shake  his  brawny  frame,  and  the  hot  tears 
rolled  down  wondering  Snowdrop’s  neck  and  min- 
gled with  the  dust. 

“I  didn’  mean  to  make  you  feel  so  bad,  Tip," 
said  Frite,  at  last,  in  an  awe-struck  voice ; “ on’y  I 
didu’  see  w’y  yer  couldn’  do  same  as  Mas’r  jes’  done 
by  you.  Look  arter  yerself  au’  nebber  min’  what 
come  to  odcr  folks.” 

Tippoo  stood  up  wiping  his  eyes  on  the  sleeve  of 
his  coarse  shirt,  and  looked  at  the  girl  with  a pa- 
tient smile  as  he  replied, 

Tears  like,  Frite,  I’d  rather  do  de  way* dat  I’d 
ha’  liked  Mas'r  to  ha’  done  by  me.” 

But  do  not  think  that  Tippoo  Saib,  thus  speaking, 
echoed  mechanically,  as  so  many  of  his  white  breth- 
ren do,  that  Golden  Rule  which  is  in  all  our  mouths, 
and  so  few  of  our  hearts.  He  had  t/ever  heard  of  it — 
in  fact,  his  religious  education  hail  progressed  very 
little  beyond  that  Mumbo  Jumbo  faith,  in  the  odor 
of  whose  sanctity  his  ancestors  had  lived  and  died. 

I lie  did  hut  speak  out  of  the  fullness  of  that  child’s 
heart  of  his,  whose  dumb  anguish  shook  the  uncouth 
| frame  that  held  it,  but  found  no  other  expression 
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than  the  tears  that  had  rolled  down  Snowdrop’s 
neck. 

Frite  lingered  a moment  or  two,  but  not  finding 
any  better  argument  than  those  she  had  already 
used,  and  feeling  also  a little  injured  by  Tip’s  su- 
periority, she  finally  went  into  the  house  and 
slammed  the  door  violently,  after  which  demon- 
stration her  mind  relapsed  into  its  former  placidity. 

Tippoo  Saib  went  to  his  lonely  cabin,  cooked  his 
scanty  supper,  and  then  slept  as  a man  who  labors 
fourteen  hours  out  of  twenty-four  must  sleep  what- 
ever may  be  his  mental  disquietude. 

Early  in  the  morning  he  went  up  to  the  house  to 
receive  his  directions  for  Weston  from  his  mistress, 
and  not  without  curiosity  as  to  Frite’s  movements. 
The  kitchen  door  stood  open,  and  the  autumn  sun- 
shine streamed  merrily  in,  but,  except  the  cat  purr- 
ing in  the  ashes,  no  creature  was  visible,  nor  any 
preparations  for  breakfast  going  on. 

“She’s  cut  and  lef  pore  Mist’s  all  ’lone,”  solilo- 
quized Tip ; and  his  slow  mind  began  a process  of 
inquiry  as  to  his  own  first  duty  in  the  case. 

While  he  still  stood  pondering  and  scratching  bis 
woolly  head  the  quick  patter  of  small  bare  feet  was 
heard  along  the  passage,  and  in  the  open  doorway 
stood  a rosy  little  maid,  her  trailing  night-dress 
deftly  gathered  in  one  baud,  while  the  other  “ shed 
by  the  yellow  hair”  from  her  sweet  but  troubled 
face. 

“ Uncle  Tip,  go  call  Frite,”  began  she,  eagerly. 
“Baby  wants  ber  supper,  and  Frite  all  gone.  Un- 
cle Tip  make  Frite  come  dress  baby,  and  get  baby’s 
supper.” 

‘ ‘ Poor  lilly  Missy ! ” was  all  Tip  found  to  say,  but 
his  voice  was  tender  as  a woman’s. 

Lilly  MLssv  came  forward  and  put  her  morsel  of 
a hand  into  his  black  paw,  and  when  he  knelt  upon 
one  knee  and  placed  her  upon  the  other  she  threw 
both  arms  round  his  neck  and  nestled  close  to  his 
broad  breast. 

“ Uncle  Tip’s  good.  Baby  loves  Uncle  Tip ; but 
baby  wants  her  supper,”  remarked  she,  persistently. 

“ Lilly  Missy  go  and  get  into  her  bed  again,  an’ 
Tip  ’ll  go  an’  git  her  some  nice  warm  milk  from  tho 
mooly  cow,  will  she  ?” 

“And  give  milk  to  poor  mamma,  too ; nice  warm 
milk,  for  mamma  all  cold,  and  don’t  want  to  talk  to 
baby.  Mamma  don’t  wake  up  at  all,  when  baby 
tells  she  to  wake  up.” 

A sudden  horror  woke  in  Tip’s  bewildered  mind. 

“ Lilly  Missy,  show  Tip  where  her  mammy  is,  an’ 
he’ll  ask  if  she  wants  some  milk,”  suggested  he ; and 
Alice,  sliding  from  his  knee,  seized  his  finger  and 
led  him  on  through  the  passage  to  the  door  of  a largo 
bedroom,  where  Mrs.  Fernald  had  chosen  to  lie,  after 
she  was  confined  to  her  bed. 

Standing  at  the  door,  with  head  reverently  bared 
ancl  breath  suspended,  Tip  looked  earnestly  at  the 
pale,  pretty  face  turned  toward  him  on  the  pillow. 
He  needed  not  to  approach.  There  is  an  unnamed 
sense,  keener  than  sight,  keener  than  touch,  that 
unerringly  warns  living  man  of  his  neighborhood 
to  death — a chiU— a repugnance — a nervous  desire 
to  flee.  Such  it  was  that  now  crept  through  Tip- 
poo’s blood,  and  turned  the  rich  browii  of  bis  honest 
skin  to  a muddy  yellow.  Such  it  was  that,  laying 
its  chill  hand  even  upon  the  innocent  heart  of  the 
child,  made  her  cling  closer  to  the  side  of  her  strange 
comrade,  murmuring : 

“ Baby’s  cold.  Baby  don’t  want  stay  here.” 

Releasing  himself  from  her  grasp,  Tippoo  Saib 
stole  on  tip-toe  across  the  room,  and  reverently  drew 
the  fair  linen  sheet  over  that  face  as  white  as  cold ; 
then  drew  down  tlie  blinds  and  left  the  room,  clos- 
ing the  door  behind  him. 

“ Come,  lilly  Missy,”  said  he,  soothingly,  to  the 
child,  who  now  sat  on  the  lower  step  of  the  stair- 
case, with  her  little  trembling  lip  and  grieved  eyes, 
showing  that  the  tears  were  close  at  hand. 

“ Come,  show  ole  Tip  whar’s  its  little  closes,  an’ 
he’ll  try  to  dress  you.  Den  you'll  go  ’long  wid 
him,  milkin’  de  cows,  an’  den  he’ll  gib  you  some 
breaksus.” 

•“  And  give  mamma  some  nice  warm  milk,  so  she 
feel  all  well  again,  and  talk  to  baby  ?”  asked  the  lit- 
tle maid. 

“ Mammy  don’  want  for  nothin’,  lilly  Missy,  an’ 
dc  nex’  she  eats  an’  drinks  will  be  better  nor  any 
thing  we  could  gib  her,”  said  Tip,  solemnly,  with 
hazy  visions  of  a very  objective  sort  of  Paradise  flit- 
ting through  his  mind. 

The  child  was  satisfied  with  the  vague  assurance, 
and  patted  off  to  fetch  her  clothes.  These,  with 
much  trouble  and  anxious  effort  to  understand  the 
probable  intent  of  their  construction,  Tip  finally  ad- 
justed, with  some  little  aid  from  Alice  herself,  and 
then  lifting  her  in  one  arm,  and  taking  his  pails 
upon  the  other,  he  went  out  to  milk. 

This  process  completed,  they  returned  to  the 
house,  and  Tip,  discovering  some  bread  in  a cup- 
board, prepared  bread  and  milk  for  a family  of  per- 
haps six  hungry  boys,  and  setting  it  before  lilly 
Missy,  who  had  forgotten  all  her  troubles  in  a frolic 
with  the  eat,  he  bade  her  “eat  it  all  up,  like  a 
blessed  lamb,”  and  she  should  have  some  more. 

Then  seating  himself  upon  the  door-step,  with  his 
elbows  upon  his  knees,  and  his  chin  in  the  palms 
of  his  hands,  Tippoo  Saib  unconsciously  entered 
upon  tho  crisis  of  his  life. 

Before  him  lay  two  courses.  The  one  led  to  free- 
dom  and  remember  that  this  word  to  a slave  car- 

ries the  same  illimitable  blessing  that  the  word 
Ileaven  does  to  a freeman — the  other  to  continued, 
nay,  aggravated  slavery,  for  Mr.  Bennett,  the  broth- 
er of  Mrs.  Feruald,  was  well  known  as  a hard  mas- 
ter, and  to  him,  should  Captain  Fernald  never  re- 
turn from  the  war,  'l  ip  would  become  thrall. 

Tip  raised  his  head  and  looked  steadfastly  North- 
ward. until  in  his  dull  eyes  began  to  glow  a fire,  a 
manhood  they  never  knew  before.  Then  suddenly 
turning  his  head,  he  fixed  them  upon  l he  little  child, 
who,  chattering  gayly  to  the  kitten  as  she  fed  her 
with  the  remnant  of  her  breakfast,  did  not  know 
that  her  own  life  hung  in  the  balance,  and  that  the 
untaught  man  whom  tho  father  had  so  bittoily 
wronged  was  its  arbiter. 

Tippoo  knew  the  forest  paths  for  miles  about 
his  home.  He  knew  the  course  the  party  of  fugi- 
tives would  necessarily  traveL  He  did  not  doubt 
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that  by  arduous  exertion  he  could  overtake  them, 
or  failing  in  that,  make  his  own  way  to  the  North 
and  to  Freedom.  But  he  knew,  too,  that  for  weeks 
no  visitor  might  seek  the  lonely  plantation  house, 
that  the  child  was  entirely  incapable  of  providing 
her  own  subsistence  even  for  a day,  or  of  making 
her  own  way  to  those  who  might  care  for  her. 
Slow  visions  of  the  bright-haired  child  moaning  for 
food,  pining  from  weary  day  to  day,  until,  lying  ex- 
hausted in  the  lonely  night,  she  should  wail  her 
little  life  away,  or  perhaps  wandering  to  the  forest 
perish  miserably  there ; visions  of  the  dead  woman, 
who  had  been  a kind  mistress  to  him  and  his,  lying 
unburied  in  that  darkened  room,  until  she  who  had 
been  so  beautiful  became  a thing  of  nameless  hor- 
ror ; visions  even  of  poor  Snowdrop  and  her  mates 
calling  vainly  to  him  for  help,  and  suffering  miser- 
ably for  its  want,  passed  in  slow  procession  through 
his  unaccustomed  mind,  and  burying  his  face  in  his 
broad  hands,  Tippoo  made  his  decision,  chose  his 
course,  and  with  a deep  groan  closed  his  mental 
eyes  upon  those,  alluring  dreams  of  liberty  and  man- 
hood that  had  lor  one  brief  moment  seemed  within 
his  grasp. 

Rising  heavily  he  went  and  took  the  child  in  his 
arms. 

“Will  lilly  Missy  kiss  Uncle  Tip  jes’  once?” 
asked  he,  humbly. 

The  white  little  arms  closed  about  his  neck  in  an 
instant,  and  the  rose-bud  mouth  was  pressed  to  his 
swarthy  cheek  .in  a merry  shower  of  kisses. 

“ Baby  love  Uncle  Tip  ever  so  much.  He  very 
good,  ” said  she,  as  ho  replaced  her  on  the  floor,  and 
with  his  large  heart  full  of  love  and  peace,  the  man 
who  had  freedom  within  his  grasp  elected  slavery 
instead. 

The  only  horse  remaining  on  the  place  was  lame, 
and  it  was  on  his  own  feet  that  Tippoo  Saib  traveled 
the  twelve  miles  to  Weston,  carrying  little  Alice  in 
his  arms,  besides  a bundle  containing  some  clothes  i 
for  her  and  food  should  she  need  it  on  the  road. 

Reaching  Mr.  Bennett’s  house  in  the  middle  of  ; 
the  afternoon,  he  asked  for  the  master,  and  telling 
his  simple  story,  delivered  up  his  charge,  and  waited 
to  hear  what  should  be  his  own  fate. 

“ Dead ! Your  mistress  dead?  It  is  very  sud- 
den. Sit  here,  boy,  till  I carry  the  child  to  her 
aunt,”  said  Mr.  Bennett. 

“Baby  won't  go.  Baby  like  Uncle  Tip,  and 
stay  with  him,”  declared  the  little  lady,  quietly, 
but  so  resolutely  that  she  could  only  be  presented 
in  the  drawing-room  in  the  a.  ms  of  her  uncouth 
nurse.  Here,  however,  the  affectionate  caresses  of 
her  aunt,  and  the  attractions  of  a kitten  even  pret- 
tier than  the  one  she  had  left  at  home,  soon  over- 
came her  shyness,  and  she  at  last  consented  that 
Tip  should  withdraw  to  the  kitchen,  where  he  vain- 
ly tried  to  eat  the  dainties  set  before  him  by  the 
sable  aunty  there  presiding. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Bennett,  accompanied  by  Tip, 
upon  whose  movements  he  kept  a jealous  eye,  and 
two  assistants  and  a clergyman,  sought  the  lonely 
house ; and  after  conferring  upon  his  sister’s  remains 
the  rites  of  Christian  sepulture,  he  took  possession 
of  such  valuables  as  remained  in  the  house,  and 
closing  the  doors  and  windows,  abandoned  it  to  the 
desolation  that  already  had  laid  its  hand  upon  the 
whole  scene. 

A letter,  informing  Captain  Fernald  of  his  be- 
reavement, returned,  after  many  weeks,  unopened 
to  Weston,  with  the  brief  notice  indorsed  upon  the 
back  that  Captain  Fernald  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  head,  was  perfectly  unconscious,  and  could 
not  probably  survive  many  days.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances Mr.  Bennett  considered  himself  justi- 
fied in  taking  possession  of  such  part  of  his  niece’s 
inheritance  as  could  be  made  available,  and  con- 
verting it  either  into  cash  or  to  his  own  use. 

Tippoo  was  no  favorite  with  his  new  master,  nor 
did  he  find  his  life  so  comfortable  as  it  had  been 
under  his  former  more  independent  circumstances. 
Ho  did  not  complain  in  any  manner,  however,  but 
the  silent  resolution  to  escape  became  more  and 
more  confirmed  in  his  mind. 

A suspicion  of  this  determination  in  the  mind  of 
his  master  increased  the  disfavor  he  already  enter- 
tained for  his  new  chattel,  and  he  resolved  to  fore-  ] 
stall  its  execution  by  presenting  him  to  Govern- 
ment, in  compliance  with  a new  requisition  for  la- 
borers on  the  fortifications. 

The  transfer  was  accordingly  made,  and  at  the 
same  time  Mr.  Bennett  applied  for  and  received  a 
commission  as  captain  of  a volunteer  company  just 
raised  in  Weston,  and  already  under  marching  or- 
ders. 

Tip  made  no  remark  on  being  informed  of  his 
new  destiny,  but  his  dark  face  darkened  with  a 
gleam  of  satisfaction.  Any  change  was  to  him  a 
welcome  one. 

“ Please,  Mas’r,  I’d  like  to  say  good-by  to  lilly 
Missy  Tore  I go.” 

“Nonsense,  boy,  what  should  she  care  for  you? 
She's  something  else  to  do,  and  I’ve  no  time  to 
wait ; follow  me  right  along.’’ 

Tip  patiently  turned  to  do  as  ho  was  ordered,  hut 
his  mind  went  back  to  the  morning  when,  sitting 
on  the  sunny  door-step,  lie  had  given  up  his  own 
cherished  hope  for  the  sake  of  that  little  child,  and 
now  he  might  not  even  hear  her  voice  once  more. 

But  of  a sudden  came  the  rush  of  little  feet  be- 
hind them,  and  a sweet  voice  crying,  breathlessly, 
“I  will,  I will,  I will  see  Uncle  Tip  again ! Let 
me  go,  old  Crissy.  I will  speak  to  dear  old  Tip !” 

Master  and  slave  turned  to  see  the  cause  of  this 
tiny  clamor.  It  was  Alice,  who,  escaping  from  her 
nurse,  came  flying  down  the  street,  her  golden  curls 
streaming  in  the  air,  one  little  foot  unshod,  and  her 
face  all  aglow  with  rebellious  love  and  determina- 
tion. 

Tippoo  stooped,  and  catching  her  in  his  arms, 
raised  her  to  his  breast,  where  she  dung  and  kissed 
him  as  she  had  done  once  before  in  the  sunny  kitch- 
en of  the  old  home. 

“Tank  you,  lilly  Missy,”  said  Tip,  solemnly,  as 
he  set  her  down.  “ ’Peared  like  Unde  Tip  eouldn’ 
ha’  gone  ’way  widout  dat.  Hebbenly  Mas’r  bress 
you,  lilly  Missy ; an’  ef  you  don’  nebber  see  Tip  no 
more,  yerll  ’member  onst.  in  a wile  how  he  toted 
ye  from  do  ole  home  down  here,  an*  how  he'd  ha’ 
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ben  glad  to  lay  down  his  life,  ef  so  be  ’twould  ha’ 
done  lilly  Missy  any  good.” 

“ I love  Uncle  Tip — Uncle  Tip  is  good.  Why  is 
he  sorry  ?”  asked  the  child,  with  a perplexed  cloud 
upon  her  sunny  face. 

“Good-by,  lilly  Missy.”  And  Tippoo,  with  no 
word  more,  hurried  after  his  master,  who  had  walked 
on  impatiently. 

Roanoke  Island  was  in  possea^pn  of  the  Federal 
forces,  and  its  rebel  defenders  had  made  a retreat 
more  rapid  than  dignified  to  the  main  land. 

In  the  camp  of  the  conquerors  all  was  exulta- 
tion, mirth,  and  proud  anticipation  of  future  suc- 
cesses. In  that  of  the  vanquished  reigned  gloom, 
wrath,  and  the  desire  of  vengeance.  Plans  for  a 
counter-surprise,  for  a sudden  dash,  that  should 
sweep  away  the  invading  force  in  one  swift  de- 
struction, were  loudly  canvassed  among  the  knot  of 
officers,  who  had  not  lost  heart  and  hope  in  the  de- 
feat of  that  dark  night ; but  as  a preliminary  to  any 
action  it  was  necessary  to  learn  accurately  the  posi- 
tion and  force  of  the  enemy ; for  of  these  particu- 
lars as  many  varying  estimates  were  held  as  there 
were  tongues  to  announce  them. 

A reconnoissance  was  obviously  necessary,  and 
of  several  volunteers  for  this  delicate  and  dangerous 
service  Captain  Bennett  and  Lieutenant  Fosdick 
were  selected;  and  so  soon  as  night  again  fell  to 
conceal  their  movements  they  prepared  , to  set  about 
it.  A light  canoe  was  provided  with  muffled  oars, 
the  two  officers  seated  themselves  in  the  stern,  and 
Tippoo  Saib  was  elected  to  the  onerous  duty  of 
oarsman,  with  a stem  injunction  from  his  former 
master  to  beware  of  any  species  of  treachery,  as 
himself  should  be  its  first  victim. 

To  this  intimation  Tip  meekly  responded,  “ Yis, 
Mas’r,”  and  noiselessly  plying  his  oars,  soon  placed 
his  little  craft  close  under  the  lee  of  tho  island. 

The  night  was  intensely  dark,  with  occasional 
showers  of  rain,  and  this  circumstance,  while  favor- 
ing the  movement  of  the  spies  in  some  respects, 
rendered  them  more  difficult  in  others,  especially 
as  the  most  absolute  silence,  both  of  voice  and  mo- 
tion, was  necessary  to  avoid  the  observation  of  the 
sentinels,  who  would,  of  course,  be  posted  at  ever}' 
point  they  might  approach. 

Finally,  however,  the  Lieutenant  was  set  ashore 
at  the  point  of  a long  tongue  of  land,  whose  con- 
nection with  the  island  was  near  enough  to  the 
camp  tires  to  enable  him  to  make  a fair  survey  of 
its  position  without  leaving  the  sheltering  wood.8. 
Captain  Bennett  meantime  was,  according  to  previ- 
ous agreement,  to  be  rowed  some  distance  farther 
north  with  a view  of  reconnoitring  the  fort,  and  the 
position  and  apparent  numbers  of  the  Federal  forces 
in  that  quarter. 

Arrived  at  a suitable  point  for  landing,  Bennett, 
with  a whispered  word,  ordered  Tip  to  guide  the 
canoe  inshore,  and  it  soon  grounded  noiselessly 
upon  the  sandy  beach. 

After  waiting  a few  moments  to  make  sure  that 
his  approach  was  undiscovered,  the  Captain  rose 
cautiously  to  his  feet,  and  was  in  the  act  of  stepping 
over  the  bows  of  the  boat,  when,  with  a sudden  mo- 
tion, a noose  of  small  rope  slipping  over  his  head, 
settled  down  to  his  middle  and  was  then  drawn 
tight,  effectually  pinioning  his  arms  to  his  side, 
while  coil  after  coil  of  the  same  was  rapidly  passed 
about  his  lower  limbs,  his  body,  and  one  turn  laid 
with  grim  pleasantry  about  his  neck. 

So  sudden  was  the  operation,  and  so  perfectly 
taken  by  surprise  was  the  Captain,  that  lie  was  al- 
ready securely  bound  before  he  succeeded  in  ejacu- 
lating, 

“You  scoundrel ! what  devil’s  trick  is  this?” 

“Sh’,  Mas’r,”  returned  Tip,  with  an  affectation 
of  greut  caution — “don’  ’ee  speak  so  loud;  mabbe 
dem  dam  Yankee  somewhar  about,  an’  oberhearus.” 

A tremendous  oath  expressed  Captain  Bennett’s 
appreciation  of  his  slave’s  pleasantry,  but  suddenly 
remembering  that  his  only  hope  of  escape  lay  in  the 
patient  and  amicable  temper  of  his  captor,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  smothering  liis  wrath,  and  saying,  in  a 
tone  where  forced  friendliness  and  vehement  pas- 
sion struggled  strangely  for  the  mastery, 

“Come,  Tip,  you  don’t  want  to  liurt  me,  you 

know.  You  wouldn’t  give  me  up  to  these  

Yankees.  Think  of  my  wife  and  children.  Re- 
member Alice — ” 

“ An’  ’member  you,  Mas’r,  how  you  fought  it 
eouldn’  be  she’d  keer  to  bid  ole  Tip  good-by,  an’ 
how  you  nlluz  grudged  de  pooty  creter  saving  a 
word  to  de  pore  nigger  dat  lubbed  her  so.  ’Tain’t 
dat,  dough,  Mas’r,  dat’s  fetched  you  here.  I tinks 
you  idees  ’bout  de  Y'ankees  all  wrong,  an’  I’s  gwine 
to  gib  you  de  chance  to  git  ’em  straightened  out. 
Spec’s  you’ll  come  back  a puffeck  ’postle  o’  freedom, 
Mas’r.  Now  s’pose  we  go  up  an’  look  at  dis  vur 
fort  togedder,  Mas'r  ? Spec’s  de  Yankees  will  show 
us  de  inside’s  well’s  de  out,  an’  dat’s  more  nor  you 
bargained  for,  Mas’r.” 

So  saying,  Tip  raised  his  captive  in  his  arms  and 
carried  him  ashore  as  easily  as  if  he  had  been  a 
child. 

“Now,  Mas’r,”  said  he,  placing  him  carefully  on 
the  beach,  “you’s  got  you  ch'ice.  Will  you  be 
toted  up  yander  like  an  armful  o’  cornshucks,  or 
will  you  walk  ?” 

“How  can  I walk,  you  black  scoundrel,  with 
my  legs  tied  ?"  sullenly  demanded  the  captive. 

“ I’s  gwine  to  loose  ’em  some,  ef  yer’ll  say  yerll 
walk  right  Tong  straight  widout  a fuss.” 

“ Untie  them,  then,  you — ” 

V Now,  Mas’r,  dat  ain’t  mannerly  no  how.  Spec’s 
I’d  better  tote  ye,”  said  Tip,  in  a tone  of  grave  re- 
buke ; and  he  was  again  alxiut  to  raise  the  helpless 
form  of  his  late  master  in  his  anus,  when  ho,  keen- 
ly alive  to  the  ridicule  of  appearing  before  his  ene- 
mies in  such  a position,  hastened  to  make  the  re- 
quired promise  in  more  civil  terms.  Tippoo,  signi- 
fying his  satisfaction  at  the  concession,  proceeded 
immediately  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  his  captive  suf- 
ficiently to  allow  him  to  walk  with  some  degree  of 
ease,  but  not  to  run  or  to  use  his  arms  at  all.  Then 
inserting  his  brawny  hand  in  the  loose  turn  of  the 
rope  about  the  Captain’s  neck,  he  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a slight  movement  would  be 
sufficient  to  tighten  it  to  a very  unpleasant  extent, 


and  that  such  movement  would  be  the  result  of  any 
attempt  of  escape  or  resistance  on  his  part. 

This  intimation  the  Captain  received  in  sullen 
silence,  but  showed  his  appreciation  of  its  intent 
by  following,  or  rather  preceding,  his  captor  (who 
guided  him  by  the  rope  about  his  neck  much  us  ho 
would  have  done  a refractory  steer)  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  earth-works  dignified  by  the  name 
of  fort,  where  they  encountered  a sentinel,  to  whom 
Tip  briefly  told  his  story,  and  was  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  head-quarters,  where  he  was  relieved  of  his 
charge,  amidst  the  wonder  and  merriment  of  a good- 
ly crowd  of  spectators. 

Tip,  on  leaving  the  boat,  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion of  shoving  it  off  shore,  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
lieutenant  Fosdick,  and  that  officer  was  captured 
in  the  course  of  the  next  day,  and  soon  after  ac- 
companied Captain  Bennett  and  numerous  other  of 
his  countrymen  on  a voyage  Northward,  and  a pro- 
longed.residence  in  one  of  Uncle  Samuel’s  Marine 
Villas. 

Tippoo  Saib  also  traveled  North,  although  not 
as  a prisoner.  Fear  the  first  time  in  a life  of  forty 
years,  and  with  a bewildering  joy  that  no  man  who 
has  never  been  a slave  may  appreciate,  he  now 
found  himself  free  to  move  in  whatever  direction  or 
to  whatever  distance  he  might  find  most  to  his  own 
advantage,  and  his  first  impulse  was  to  breathe  the 
air  of  a free  State. 

For  something  more  than  a year  he  supported 
himself  in  Massachusetts  by  such  labor  as  he  could 
find  to  do ; hut  as  soon  as  the  enlistment  of  colored 
troops  was  permitted  by  Government,  Tippoo  hasten- 
ed to  enroll  himself  among  the  first  of  the  sable  vol- 
unteers ; nor  among  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
brave  men  who  have  fought  beneath  the  Federal 
banners  in  this  great  war,  has  one  soldier,  black  or 
white,  given  himself  to  the  contest  more  ardently, 
more  purely,  more  entirely  than  this  poor  untaught 
African. 

His  uniform  courage  and  good  conduct  slowly 
won  him  such  advancement  as  is  at  present  possi- 
ble to  a man  of  his  color,  and  on  the  tenth  day  of 
July,  1863,  he  followed  his  captain  to  the  assault 
of  Fort  Wagner  with  the  stripes  of  a sergeant  upon 
his  arm. 

We  all  know  who  led  that  assault.  A nation  ! 
mourns,  a nation  glories,  over  the  hero  who  there  , 
won  himself  a name  that  shall  not  be  forgotten 
while  his  country  holds  a memory,  a tongue,  a pen ; 
who,  yet  in  brilliant  youth,  closed  a career  all  glo- 
rious promise  by  its  most  glorious  fulfillment ; who 
lies  where  he  fell,  “buried  with  his  niggers,”  more 
proudly,  more  honored  than  a prince  or  conqueror 
beneath  an  abbey’s  marble  dome. 

But  no  hation  mourns,  no  poet  sings,  no  histo- 
ry, save  this  rude  tale,  will  chronicle  the  closing 
scene  of  another  life  as  brave,  as  devoted,  as  earn- 
est, as  beautiful  to  those  who  have  eyes  to  read  the 
hearts  of  men  as  that  of  his  hero-leader. 

Foremost  in  that  wild  charge,  dauntless  in  the 
front  of  that  dauntless  band,  rushed  Tippoo  Saib 
upon  the  enemy,  and  lighting  as  he  fights  who  feels 
that  freedom  or  slavery  for  him  and  his  hangs  upon 
the  contest.  He  had  with  as  many  blows  sent 
three  of  his  opponents  to  their  doom,  when  he 
caught  the  gleam  of  a 6abre  descending  with  despe- 
rate force  upon  the  head  of  the  Colonel,  who  stood 
beside  him  cheering  on  his  men. 

Quick  as  light  Tippoo’s  bayonet  was  interposed 
and  caught  the  blow,  delivered  with  such  force  as 
to  shiver  the  blade  close  to  the  hilt.  Changing  tho 
direction  of  the  bayonet,  Tip  was  about  to  plunge  it 
into  the  breast  of  the  disarmed  officer,  when,  glanc- 
ing up,  he  recognized  with  astonishment  Captain 
Fernald,  his  former  master. 

It  was  but  an  instant  that  he  hesitated,  hut  who 
shall  limit  thought  by  time?  In  that  instant  the 
man  remembered  the  wife  of  his  youth,  torn  from 
his  arms,  sold  to  a slavery  so  barbarous  that  she 
had  soon  died  under  its  severity:  he  remembered 
his  merry  boy,  his  one  child,  whom  he  had  .loved 
with  all  his  loving  heart,  and  of  whose  life  or  death 
not  one  echo  had  reached  him  in  all  these  years ; he 
remembered  his  own  enslaved  youth  and  manhood, 
and  the  bitter  passions  of  his  strong  nature  rose  j 
within  him,  and  tightened  with  savage  vigor  the 
hand  that  still  held  uplifted  the  gleaming  bayonet. 

But  before  the  blow  foil,  before  the  benumbed 
arm  of  Captain  Fernald  could  be  upraised  in  defense 
of  the  life  that  in  one  anguished  pang  resigned  it- 
self as  lost,  another  memory  shot  athwart  the  venge- 
ance of  Tippoo’s  mood. 

It  was  the  vision  of  a little  maid,  all  aglow  with 
loving  energy,  with  golden  curls  flowing  back  as 
she  ran,  with  white  arms  uplifted  to  his  embrace, 
with  rosy  lips  that  asked  no  better  than  to  press 
themselves  upon  his  swarthy  cheek. 

The  vison  flashed  and  passed,  out  it  had  wrought 
its  work.  Dropping  his  arm  with  its  deadly  weap- 
on, Tippoo  hoarsely  cried, 

“ Go  Tong,  Mas’r,  I won’t  kill  lilly  Missy's  fader  ” 
With  a wild  shout  he  was  bounding  forward  to  seek 
another  antagonist,  when  the  white  man  with  an 
oath  drew  the  revolver  from  his  .belt,  and  with  de- 
liberate aim  discharged  its  contents  full  into  the 
generous  heart  that  had  so  faithfully  garnered  and 
so  well  repaid  the  one  love  that  had  illumined  his 
gloomy  life. 

The  fierce  battle-cry  ended  in  a wild  shriek  upon 
the  negro’s  lips,  and  he  fell  forward  upon  his  face 
dead,  just  as,  a few  paces  from  him,  the  qpble  life 
he  had  shielded  a moment  since  was  smitten  down 
by  the  blow  that  gave  a hero  to  deathless  glory. 

* Tippoo  Saib  was  one  of  the  honored  band  that 
the  fierce  victors  upon  that  bloody  field  laid  down 
to  their  eternal  rest  in  tho  same  grave  with  their 
young  champion,  thinking  thus  to  do  dishonor  to 
his  remains,  but  in  reality  surrounding  him  with  a 
guard  of  honor  that,  when  the  last  trumpet  shall 
souud  reveille,  shall  arise  with  him ; the  corruptible 
body  exchanged  for  the  incorruptible,  the  faithful 
and-  noble  spirit  giving  form  and  color  to  its  new 
tabernacle. 

And  in  this  glorious  hope  rest  peacefully  and  well, 
brave  Tippoo  Saib,  satisfied  that  if  thy  life  was 
lowly  and  thy  death  unsung,  not  less  hath  the 
Eternal  Judge  knowledge  of  thy  temptations  and 
thy  triumph,  thy  loving  heart  and  earnest  6oul  1 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

“ A krou,”  says  Professor  Bump,  “ Is  an  nmpliibioiu  awi- 
mal  what  lickers  ou  colil  water  and  consequently  invented 
the  teetotal  society.  lie  always  walks  with  a jump,  be 
does;  and  when  lie  sits  down  has  to  stand  up.  Being  a 
lover  of  native  melodies,  he  gives  free  concerts  every  night, 
lie  does  himself.  He  perwides  music  for  the  million,  which 
has  been  so  called  because  it  usually  is  heard  in  a mill- 
pond. He  is  a warmint  what  ain’t  bo  bad  when  boiled  on 
a gridiron." 


Bread  is  the  staff  of  life,  and  liquor  the  stilts — the  form  er 
sustaining  a man,  and  the  latter  elevating  him  for  a fall. 

If  some  of  our  very  conservative  men  had  been  present 
at  the  creation,  they  would  have  said,  “Good  Heavens  1 
what  is  to  become  ot  chaos  ?" 


Advice  to  smokers. — Cut  Cavendish. 


When  is  a baby  not  a baby  ? — When  it’s  a- teething  (tea 


A Yankee  made  a bet  with  a Dutchman  that  he  could 
swallow  him.  The  Dutchman  lay  down  upon  the  table, 
und  the  Yankee,  taking  his  big  toe  in  his  mouth,  nipped 
it  severely.  “ Oh,  you  are  biting  me  I”  roared  the  Dutch- 
man. “ Why,  you  old  fool  1”  replied  the  Yankee,  “ did 
you  think  I was  going  to  swallow  you  whole?” 


The  Letter  H. — There  is  something  profoundly  lament- 
able in  the  conversation  of  a Cockney.  An  excliange  paper 
gives  tlie  following  as  the  direction  of  an  English  father 
to  hie  Bon:  “'Arry,  ’op  hup  and  go  down  to  Mr.  'Arris's, 
und  liaek  *im  hif  'e  'as  a bit  of  hash  or  hoak  to  make  a 
'ammer  ’andle.”  We  can  remember  something  about  as 
good,  and  quite  true.  An  English  actor  was  playing  Pierre 
to  William  Tell.  Pierre  has  the  following  speech : '-Hor- 
rible! most  horrible  1 To  save  his  own  and  Albert's  life, 
Tell  has  consented  to  shoot  an  apple  off  his  own  eon's 
head."  Tho  actor  knocked  about  his  h's  thus ; “ 'Orrihle  I 
most  'orrlble!  To  save 'is  bown  and  Halbert's  life.  Ti  ll 
'as  consented  to  shoot  ban  liapplo  hoff’is  hown  aonVead." 


Carlyle,  listening  to  a party  conversing  upon  Goethe— 
who,  while  lauding  his  talents,  condemned  liis  heterodoxy 
— said : “ Gentlemen,  did  you  never  hear  of  the  innn  who 
vilified  the  sun  because  it  would  not  light  his  cigar?” 


“ Has  your  son  Timothy  failed  ?”  inquired  Gubbins  of 
Stubbing  the  other  day.  “Oh,  not  at  all;  he  has  only 
assigned  over  his  property,  and  fallen  back  to  take  a bet- 
ter position,"  was  the  reply. 


Either  there  is  a great  deal  of  man’s  nature  in  a monk- 
ey, or  a great  deal  of  monkey's  nature  in  a man. 


What  military  order  is  like  a lady  crossing  the  street  on 
a wet  day  ? — Dress  up  in  front,  and  close  up  in  the  rear. 


“ Tliis  is  what  they  call  a ‘ fellow  feeling’  for  a man,"  as 
the  thief  said  when  the  policeman  was  groping  after  him 
in  the  dork. 


The  finest  ship  in  tho  world— Friend-ship. 


People  choose  their  opposites.  Just  so— the  Goose  and 
the  Sage  arc  generally  associated. 


He  who  has  plenty  of  brass  can  generally  get  it  off  for 
gold. 


“ I am  astonished,  my  dear  young  lady,  at  your  senti- 
ments; you  make  me  start.”  Well,  Sir,  I've  been  want- 
ing you  to  start  for  the  last  hour." 


Mr.  Snooks  was  advised  to  get  his  life  insured.  “Won't 
do  it,"  said  he;  “it  would  be  my  luck  to  live  forever  if  I 
should.’’ 


An  Irish  guide  told  Dr.  James  Johnson,  who  wished  for 
a reason  why  Echo  was  always  of  the  feminine  gender, 
that  ‘-Maybe  it  was  because  she  always  had  the  last 
word." 


An  Irishman,  illustrating  the  horrors  of  solitary  con- 
finement, stated  that  out  of  one  hundred  persons  sentenced 
to  endure  this  punishment  for  life , only  fifteen  survived 
itl 


A briefless  young  barrister  says  that  any  lady  who  pos- 
sesses one  thousand  acres  of  land  presents  sufficient  ground 
for  an  attachment. 


The  geological  character  of  the  rock  on  which  drunkards 
split  is  said  to  be  the  quarts. 


Generally,  as  soon  as  a man  is  supposed  to  have  a little 
money,  his  wife  gets  too  lame  to  walk,  and  must  have  a 
carriage. 

Men  are  born  with  two  eyes,  but  with  one  tongue,  in 
order  that  they  should  see  twice  as  much  as  they  say. 


“ Do  you  know  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Jones  ?”  “ Yes,  to  the 
bone."  “What  is  his  character?"  “Didn’t  know  as  he 
had  any.”  “ Docs  he  live  near  you  ?"  “ So  near  that  ho 
has  only  spent  five  shillings  for  fire-wood  in  eight  years." 


PROVERBS  FROM  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

Think  of  ease,  but  work  on. 

Manners  often  makes  fortunes. 

Forgive  any  sooner  than  thyself. 

The  table  robs  more  than  tho  thief. 

Better  go  about  than  to  fall  into  the  ditch. 

Youth  and  white  paper  take  any  impression. 

Who  looks  not  before,  finds  himself  behind. 

A man  of  gladness  seldom  falls  iuto  madness. 

Children  and  chicken  must  be  always  picking. 
Husbands  are  in  heaven  whose  wives  chide  not. 

Better  to  go  to  bed  supperless  than  to  rise  in  debt. 

The  mill  can  not  grind  with  the  water  that  is  past. 

They  must  hunger  in  frost  that  will  not  work  in  heat. 
He  that  hath  love  in  liis  heart  hath  spurs  in  his  sides. 
He  who  serves  well  need  not  be  afraid  to  ask  bis  wages. 
Marry  your  sons  when  you  will,  your  daughters  when 
you  can. 

When  the  tree  is  fallen,  every  man  goeth  to  it  with  liis 
hatchet. 

He  may  well  be  contented  who  needs  neither  borrow  nor 
flatter. 

The  beat  physicians  are  Dr.  Diet,  Dr.  Quiet,  and  Dr. 
Merryman. 

All  women  are  good;  i. good  for  something,  or  good 

He°who*hath  but  one  hog  makes  him  fat;  and  he  who 
hath  but  one  son  makes  him  a fool. 


Why  is  a table  like  a lion  y— Because,  if  you  have  any 
fun  in  you,  you  can  “set  it  in  a roar." 


Men  are  bom  with  two  eyes  and  one  tongue,  in  order 
that  they  may  see  twice  as  much  as  they  say. 

The  coldest  seat  in  an  omnibus — the  one  nearest  the 
Pole.  


Some  tourists,  being  exceedingly  thirsty,  stopped  for 
milk  at  a house  by  the  roadside;  they  emptied  every  cup 
that  was  offered  them,  and  still  wanted  more.  The  wo- 
man of  the  house  at  length  brought  out  uu  enormous  bowl 
of  milk,  and,  setting  It  down  ou  the  table,  said,  “Ono 
would  think,  gentlemen,  you  had  never  been  weaned." 


While  recently  engaged  in  splitting  wood  Jones  struck 
a false  blow,  causing  the  stick  to  fly  up.  It  struck  him 
on  the  jaw,  and  knocked  out  a front  tooth.  “Ay,"  said 
Bin,  meeting  him  soon  after,  “you’ve  had  a dental  opera- 
tion performed,  l see."  “ Yes,"  replied  the  sufferer,  “ axe- 
ide&taL”  • I Tl  - I I 
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ESCAPED  FROM  LIBEY. 

The  thermometer  was  somewhere  in  the  region 
of  zero. 

Not  that  it  was  so  very  cold  in  the  keen  glitter 
of  the  February  sunshine,  but  there  was  such  a 
tempestuous,  turbulent,  shrieking  wind  — a wind 
that  had  been  playing  with  the  great  green  billows 
of  light  that  tumble  along  the  shore  at  Staten  Isl- 
and, and  bringing  briny  whiffs  from  the  salt  marshes 
of  New  Jersey,  and  howling  through  the  solemn  old 
forests  that  hang  over  the  Palisades ! Was  this  a 
wind  to  be  intimidated  by  the  brown-stone  palaces 
and  plate-glass  facades  of  Murray  Hill?  Not  it; 
and  in  token  thereof  it  howled  noisily  at  the  cur- 
tained casements,  and  tossed  whirls  of  choking  dust 
into  the  tcsselutcd  marble  of  stately  vestibules  with- 
out number,  to  the  manifest  discomposure  of  people 
who  didn’t  understand  its  boisterous  jokes. 

It  was  a very  warm,  bright  breakfast-room,  with 
walls  hung  with  crimson-velvet  paper  veined  with 
wavy  lines  of  gold,  which  made  you  think  of  tropic 
sunsets  bathed  in  carmine  glow— dark-red  curtains, 
and  a superb  silver  breakfast-service  set  out  in  front 
of  a blazing  Liverpool-coal  fire.  And  Mrs.  Vose 
was  pouring  fragrant  amber-coffee  into  a colony  of 
painted  Sevres  cups  in  a most  becoming  breakfast- 
cap  of  lace  and  ribbon,  and  a sixty-dollar  cashmere 
wrapper. 

“What  horrid  weather!"  she  sighed,  elevating 
her  shonlders  as  the  windows  rattled  ominously. 
“ We  never  have  such  dreadful  winds  in  the  sweet 
South !” 

Mr.  Vose  made  no  answer ; he  was  reading  the 
paper  with  a very  expressive  wrinkle  between  his 
Jove-like  brows,  and  little  Kitty  Colvin  was  con- 
veying surreptitious  bits  of  broiled  partridge  into 
the  jaws  of  an  expectant  black-aud-tan  terrier  who 
sat  beside  her  chair. 

A dark-eyed,  tiny  thing  with  the  shadows  of  Lou- 
isianian oleander-groves  on  her  cheeks,  and  Lou- 
isianian sunshine  swimming  in  the  yellow  bright- 
ness of  her  hair,  the  little  heiress  seemed  out  of 
place  under  the  bleak  skies  of  the  frozen  North. 
And  yet  Kitty  had  secretly  made  up  her  mind 
never,  never  to  leave  that  same  frozen  North,  sharp 
winds  and  icicles  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ! 

“If  I could  only  go  back  again;  this  climate  is 
killing  me ! ” plained  Mrs.  V ose,  drawing  a white 
Ehawl  around  her.  “Gerald,  how  long  shall  wc 
be  wretched  exiles  in  this  ungenial  North?  Is 
there  any  thing  favorable  in  the  papers  this  morn- 
ing ; you  never  tell  mo  a word  of  politics ! " 

“ Hold  your  tongue,  Sallie!”  growled  her  morose 
better-half.  “ Women  are  born  to  drive  men  mad, 
I believe.  Give  me  another  cup  of  coffee,  and  don’t 
talk  about  things  you  don’t  understand  !” 

“ Then  there's  another  Union  victory  or  some- 
thing,” sighed  Mrs.  Vose,  accepting  her  husband's 
“ snub’’  as  a matter  of  course.  “ And  that  ungrate- 
ful Kitty  is  actually  looking  pleased ! Well,  the 
treachery  there  is  in  this  world,  to  be  sure !” 

“Indeed,  aunt,”  said  Kitty,  demurely,  “I  should 
fancy  the  treachery  lay  in  seeking  refuge  and  shelter 
in  a country  whose  downfall  you  are  secretly  wish- 
ing for — in  living  at  the  North,  while  you  are  a bit- 
ter secessionist  at  heart !” 

Air.  Vose  laid  down  his  paper  and  looked  his 
niece  in  the  face.  Kitty’s  oleander-shadows  grew 
deeper,  and  her  eyes  fell.  She  was  not  aware  that 
her  uncle  had  been  an  auditor  to  that  fierce  little 
Union  speech,  but  she  was  determined  to  stand  to 
her  gun  nevertheless. 

“ Indeed !”  was  his  dry  comment.  “ Very  fine, 
to  be  sure ; the  second-hand  sentiments,  I suppose, 
of  Lieutenant  Roy.  A pity  that  Libey  Prison  should 
afford  so  poor  a field  for  his  talents !” 

Kitty  colored  to  the  very  eyelashes,  her  haughty 
red  lip  quivered,  but  she  did  not  answer. 

“ Now  look  here,  my  young  lady,  ” he  resumed, 
his  tone  of  bitter  sarcasm  changing  to  an  almost 
savage  ring — “ I will  have  no  more  of  this  absurd 
folly.  Mr.  Lamar  is  coming  here  this  evening  for 
a definite  answer ; he  shall  have  it,  or  I’ll  know  the 
reason  why !” 

“The  answer  is  ready,”  said  Kitty,  defiantly. 
“ I’m  engaged  to  Lieutenant  Roy  !” 

“This  from  you— a Southern  girl,  born  and 
brought  up  under  the  shadow  of  the  palmetto! 
Well,  it  is  as  I expected,  you  are  thoroughly  in- 
fected with  the  venom  of  that  Yankee  hireling. 
But  his  fortune-hunting  shall  avail  him  nothing. 
Lamar’s  creed  and  country  are  identical  with  ours, 
and  he  shall  be  your  husband !” 

“ Shall  be,  Uncle  Gerald  ?’’ 

“Shall  be,  Miss  Colvin.  The  odds  are  ton  to 
one  that  your  precious  Yankee  never  comes  back 
alive ; and  if  he  docs,  he  may  select  himself  another 
wife.  Now  you  have  heard  my  decision  on  the 
subject ; see  that  you  obey !’’ 

Kitty  Colvin  never  lifted  her  eyes  from  the  floor ; 
she  knew  how  worse  than  useless  it  was  to  attempt 
any  opposition  to  her  uncle’s  iron  will.  But  there 
was  a stronger  determination  in  that  fragile  frame 
than  Gerald  Vose  had  any  idea  of. 

“ Now,  Kitty,  do  be  sensible,"  drawled  her  aunt, 
when  Mr.  Vose  had  taken  himself  and  his  lowering 
brows  out  of  the  room.  “ Fernandc  Lamar  is  very 
handsome,  I’m  sure,  and  it’s  quite  true  what  your 
uncle  says.  Lieutenant  Roy  will  most  likely  die 
down  in  Libey,  or  be  shot,  or  something — ” 

Kitty  put  up  her  hand  pleadingly,  as  the  thought- 
less words  jarred  on  her  sick  brain. 

“It  will  make  no  difference  to  me,  aunt,"  she 
said,  calmly.  “Dead  or  alive  I am  his,  and  his 
only !’’ 

“ Gerald  and  Fernando  Lamar  will  settle  that,” 
thought  Mrs.  Vose,  arranging  her  pink  cap  strings. 
••It  would  be  dreadful  for  Arnold  Colvin’s  daugh- 
ter to  marry  a Yankee,  whose  father  might  have  been 
a carpenter  for  any  thing  one  knows  to  the  con- 
trary!” 

Kitty  Colvin  went  quietly  up  to  her  own  room 
and  stood  before  the  fire  a moment,  her  lovely  liquid 
eyes  gazing  far  out  into  the  unseen  future,  and  her 
hand  mechanically  smoothing  the  golden  braids  that 
hung  from  an  onyx  comb,  . Then  she  changed  her 
crimson  silk  wrapper  fcfc  4 sober  gray  dress,  and 
put  on  a bonnet  edged  witheray  fur,  and  hidden  by 


a thick  blue  veil.  And  then  she  took  a little  basket 
in  her  hand  and  wont  out 

Went  out  a homeless  fugitive  with  nothing  but 
the  bright  rings  on  her  fingers,  and  a bold,  brave 
heart  in  her  bosom — went  out  to  seek  her  fortune 
in  the  wide,  cold  world,  rather  than  accept  the  lot 
which  her  uncle  had  portioned  out  to  her. 

“Sit  down,  Miss,”  said  the  red-armed  Biddy, 
pushing  a chair  nearer  to  the  stove.  “ Mrs.  Clarke 
will  be  down  d’rectly." 

Kitty  waited,  in  the  plainly  furnished  parlor  of 
the  second-rate  house,  with  her  heart  beating  as 
though  a frightened  bird  were  fluttering  at  her 
throat.  She  had  been  very  pale  all  day,  but  when 
the  step  of  a stranger  sounded  on  the  stairs  the  color 
rushed  in  hot,  scarlet  waves  over  her  face. 

“ Mrs.  Clarke  ?"  Bhe  faltered. 

“ Yes,  my  dear,”  said  the  fat,  cozy  little  matron. 
“ What  can  I do  for  you  ?" 

“You  advertised  for  a seamstress  in  to-day's  pa- 
per, ma’am ; I should  be  very  glad  to  obtain  the 
situation.  I can  sew  very  nicely,  and — ” 

“How  much  do  you  expect  by  the  day?" 

“Nothing,  ma’am,"  said  Kitty,  suddenly  pluck- 
ing up  courage.  “ I only  want  a home ; for  that, 
and  that  alone,  ray  services  will  be  given.” 

Mrs.  Clarke  eyed  the  young  girl  very  sharply  and 
suspiciously,  while  a cold  shadow  of  distrust  crept 
over  her  plump  features. 

“ Your  references,  of  course,  will  be  unexception- 
able ?” 

“ I have  no  references,”  said  Kitty,  almost  inaud- 
ibly. 

“ Then,  of  course,  it  will  l>e  impossible  for  me  to 
entertain  your  propositions,  ” said  Mrs.  Clarke,  turn- 
ing away.  But  Kitty  caught  her  dress,  with  a low, 
appealing  cry, 

“ Don't  send  me  away,  Mrs.  Clarke ! I havo  tried 
every  where  for  employment,  and  tried  in  vain ; if 
yon  refuse  me  I shall  despair ! Believe  me,  I could 
refer  you  to  well-known  names,  only — ” 

“Well,  but  why  don’t  you?"  questioned  Mrs. 
Clarke,  half  relenting. 

“I  can  not ; it  is  impossible !”  wailed  Kitty.  “ Let 
me  work  for  you,  Mrs.  Clarke;  give  me  the  shelter 
of  your  home,  and  you  will  never  have  cause  to  re- 
pent it.  You  have  daughters  of  your  own,  perhaps ; 
think  of  them,  and  don't  turn  me  away !” 

Mrs.  Clarke  bit  her  lip,  meditatively.  Reason 
and  Caution  said  “Beware!”  but  Memory  brought 
back  the  vision  of  her  own  daughter,  sleeping  quiet- 
ly under  the  February  snows— a daughter,  whom, 
if  she  had  lived,  would  have  been  about  the  age  of 
this  fair-haired  girl.  And  her  heart  softened  with 
a singular,  yearning  thrill,  as  she  looked  scarching- 
ly  into  Kitty’s  pleading  eyes. 

“Child,  yon  are  a strange  little  thing,"  she  said, 
laying  her  hand  not  unkindly  on  Kitty's  shoulder. 
“ But  you’ve  got  a good  face,  and  a true  one,  and  I'll 
trust  you.  So*  come  up  stairs  and  take  off  your 
things,  and  I’ll  find  you  something  to  do.” 

And  Kitty,  with  a deep,  shuddering  sigh  of  in- 
ward relief,  followed  the  portly  lady  up  stairs.  Prov- 
idence had  given  the  lonely  wanderer  a home  at 
lost. 

“What  do  you  think,  Mrs.  Clarke?”  said  Miss 
Diana  Steere,  who  had  come  in  from  the  comer 
grocery,  partly  to  bring  half  a pound  of  cheese  and 
two  sperm  candles,  and  partly  to  indulge  in  a little 
fireside  gossip.  “I’ve  seen  my  cousin;  she  't's 
housekeeper  for  them  rich  Southerners  on  Fifth' 
Avenue,  and  their  niece,  the  heiress,  has  run  away.” 

“Run  away?  you  don’t  tell  me  so!"  ejaculated 
Mrs.  Clarke.  “ Here’s  the  hooks  and  eyes  for  that 
lining,  Miss  Robinson.  What  was  that  for?” 

Kitty  took  the  hooks  and  eyes  in  a hand  that 
shook  like  a little  autumn  leaf ; but  Mrs.  Clarke 
fortunately  was  not  heeding  her  just  then. 

“ Some  says  one  thing,  some  says  another,”  an- 
swered Miss  Diana,  with  an  oracular  nod.  “The 
gineral  opinion  seems  to  be  that  she  wa'n’t  no  great 
shakes ; I guess  she  run  away  with  some  poor  stick 
of  a feller.  No  great  loss,  I calc’late ; but  Amandy 
says— that’s  my  cousin — her  folks  have  advertised 
in  the  papers  and  sot  the  police  on  the  look-out,  and 
moved  heaven  and  airth  to  find  her.  I wouldn’t 
take  that  trouble,  I know.  Let  her  beau  take  care 
of  her,  now  he's  got  her.” 

“It’s  a strange  world,”  said  Mrs.  Clarke,  philo- 
sophically. “Now,  Miss  Robinson,  my  dear,  are 
the  bias  scams  ready  ?” 

Kitty’s  lip  quivered  convulsively  as  she  sewed 
on.  Was  this  a fair  sample  of  the  world’s  opinion 
in  general  ? Would  kind  Mrs.  Grundy  render  no 
more  favorable  judgment?  She  was  just  begin- 
ning to  realize  the  terrible  peril  she  had  passed 
through,  the  risk  she  had  unconsciously  run. 

The  household  of  Clarke  were  gathesed  about 
their  breakfast-table  one  bitter  morning  about  a 
week  subsequently — a table  where  the  coffee  was  not 
Mocha,  neither  was  the  blue-edged  ware  of  Sevres 
manufacture — and  its  worthy  head  was  complacent- 
ly taking  broiled  pork  and  the  newspaper  by  altern- 
ate installments,  while  his  wife  supplied  a tribe  of 
tow-headed  little  ones  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 

“ Read  the  paper  out  loud,  Thomas,”  said  Mrs. 
Clarke.  “ D’ye  s’posc  wo  women  folks  don’t  care 
for  the  news  ? Miss  Robinson,  will  you  give  John- 
ny another  piece  of  bread?” 

“ There’s  so  much  news  I don’t  know  which  end 
to  begin  at  first,"  said  Mr.  Clarke,  “and  all  of  it 
good." 

“ Well,  read  the  best  first,”  said  his  wife,  laugh- 
ing. 

••  Well,  then,  there’s  a list  of  the  officers’  names 
that  escaped  from  Libey  Prison  t’other  day  and  got 
clean  away,  and  if  you’ll  keep  the  children  still  I’ll 
read  all  about  it." 

1 1 was  the  first  Kitty  Colvin  had  heard  of  that 
daring  escape  with  which  the  whole  country  was 
ringing,  and  she  sat  white  and  silent,  with  com- 
pressed lips  and  wild,  brilliant  eyes,  while  good 
Mr.  Clarke  stumbled  over  the  names  ouo  after  an- 
other. 

“ Arthur  Paid  Roy,  Firtt  Lieutenant,  — <Ji  

Volunteer/." 

“Thomas!  Thomas  I”  ejaculated  his  frightened 


wife,  dropping  the  baby  out  of  her  lap  as  she  start- 
ed to  her  feet,  “ what’s  the  matter  with  Miss  Rob- 
inson ? Merciful  powers,  she’s  dead !” 

Not  dead— joy  seldom  kills.  Only  the  great  rap- 
ture had  checked  the  pulsing  mechanism  of  her  over- 
glad heart  a minute.  And  as  she  smiled  up  in  Mrs. 
Clarke’s  face,  the  good  woman  scarcely  knew  the 
wan,  sad-looking  girl  she  had  taken  in  a while  ago 
— it  was  the  smile  of  a happy  angel  1 

And  well  might  it  have  been  so,  for  to  Kitty 
Colvin,  at  that  moment,  the  dark  little  dining-room 
of  the  master-builder’s  humble  tenement  was  full 
of  celestial  brightness — a reflection  from  her  own 
heart. 

Mr.  Vose  was  looking  over  his  month's  bills,  and 
the  contemplation  thereof  did  not  seem  to  afford 
him  any  great  satisfaction.  It  wasn’t  agreeable  to 
pay  bills  at  any  time,  but  to  swell  the  riches  of 
“Northern  hordes”  with  money  that  was  not  in 
Confederate  scrip  was  by  no  means  according  to 
his  taste.  So  when  there  was  a gentle  tap  at  the 
door,  he  cried,  “ Come  in !”  very  sharply. 

Accordingly  Kitty  Colvin  came  in,  the  Louisi- 
anian sunshine  more  golden  than  ever  in  her  hair, 
the  saucy  light  more  defiant  in  her  liquid  eyes. 

“ So  it’s  you,  is  it,  miss?”  said  Mr.  Vose,  lean- 
ing grimly  back  in  his  chair,  and  evincing  no  sur- 
prise whatever. 

“Yes,  uncle,  it  is  I.” 

“Well,  what  are  your  cbnclusions  about  being 
married  now?” 

“ I have  altered  them  materially,  Uncle  Gerald." 

“Very  wise,  my — my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Vose,  re- 
laxing into  a stony  sort  of  smile.  “Shall  I send 
for  him  at  once  ?” 

“ It  is  unneeesBarv,  uncle — he  is  here  now." 

“He?  Who?”  ' 

“Why,  my  husband,  Uncle  Gerald!” 

“And  who  the — 1 mean  who  may  your  husband 
be  ?" 

Kitty  opened  the  door  calmly. 

“ Come  in,  Arthur.  Uncle,  allow  mo  to  intro- 
duce Lieutenant  Roy,  just  from  Libey  Prison.  We 
were  married  this  morning.” 

“And  I gave  the  little  bride  away,”  interposed 
honest  Thomas  Clarke,  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
half  afraid  to  speak  in  the  awe-inspiring  presence 
of  the  “rich  Southerner.” 

Married  ! Well,  Mr.  Vose  might  look  as  green 
and  yellow  as  he  pleased,  he  could  not  untie  the 
knot.  • 

“Confound  the  fellow  !”  he  muttered,  inwardly, 
while  lie  shook  hands  galvanically  with  the  new- 
comer. “ Who  would  have  dreamed  of  his  escaping 
from  Libey?  If  he’d  been  dead  and  buried  I be- 
lieve he’d  have  come  to  life  again  just  to  spite  me. 
My  niece  married  to  a Yankee ! Well,  I don’t  care 
what  happens  now.” 

And  Mr.  Lamar,  instead  of  pocketing  the  heir- 
ess's greenbacks,  pocketed  a little  disappointment. 


QUITE  ALOME. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


INTRODUCTORY  TO  A WILD  ANIMAL. 

Rataplan  was  entirely  deficient  in  the  Rho- 
dodendron characteristic.  It  was  a very  late 
house.  Nobody  dreamt  of  going  to  bed  till  one 
or  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  save  Mademoiselle 
Adele,  who  retired  at  eleven,  commc  il  conve- 
nait  a unc  jenne  personne.  The  French  are  ac- 
customed to  treat  their  daughters  like  children 
till  they  are  twenty  years  of  age,  and  their  sons 
like  grown  up  persons  when  they  are  ten.  The 
paternal  Rataplan  came  up  from  the  regions  of 
the  kitchen  toward  eleven,  and  played  cards  or 
smoked  a cigar  with  one  of  his  guests  for  a couple 
of  hours.  People  used  to  treat  him  to  innumer- 
able small  glasses  to  hear  him  brag  of  his  exploits 
during  his  campaigns  with  the  Grand  Army,  and 
his  colloquy  with  the  Emperor  at  Montcreau ; 
although  there  were  those  of  a malevolent  turn 
of  mind  who  insinuated  that  he  had  never  been 
at  the  Bercsina  or  at  Montcreau  at  all ; but  that 
happening  to  keep  a wine-shop  at  the  corner  of 
a street  in  Paris  during  the  three  glorious  days 
of  July,  1830,  a barricade  had  been  erected  close 
to  his  door,  and  at  a critical  moment  lie  had  rush- 
ed out,  and,  crying  “Vive  la  Chartc!”  had  strick- 
en down  a corporal  of  grenadiers  with  a soup- 
ladle,  whereupon  he  had  become  a de'corc'  de 
Juillet. 

It  was  half  past  twelve  on  a summer  night — 
I need  not  further  particularize  it,  for  I have  not 
yet  passed  the  limits  of  the  four-and-twenty 
hours  in  the  course  of  which  all  the  events  hith- 
erto narrated  have  occurred — when  Monsieur 
J ean  Baptiste  Constant,  in  liis  master’s  Spanish 
cloak,  entered  the  marble  hall  of  the  Hotel  Rat- 
aplan, and  passed  into  the  sallc  a manger,  as 
one  well  accustomed  to  the  locality. 

Rataplan  was  alone,  smoking  and  sipping  his 
“gzogs,”  as  he  was  accustomed  to  call  a very 
little  brandy  with  a great  deal  of  sugar  and  luke- 
warm water,  and  endeavoring  to  spell  through 
one  of  the  seven  days’  old  Siecles.  The  gallant 
warrior- cook’s  education  was  defective.  His 
woman-kind  kept  his  books  and  wrote  his  letters 
for  him. 

“How  goes  it,  mon  vieux?  Tonchez-la!”  said 
the  valet,  and  he  extended  his  palm,  and  Rata- 
plan smote  his  own  palm  thereupon  and  went  on 
reading. 

“Will  you  smoke?"  asked  Rataplan,  after  a 
moment. 

“Business  to  attend  to” — the  two  men  spoke 
French,  “else  I would  first  have  presented  my 
homages  to  the  ladies.  Is  the  countess  at  home  ?” 

“Half  an  hour  ago.  Is  having  her  sapper 
now.” 

“And  her  little  temper?” 

“ Oaf!  n’en  parlcz  pas.  C’est  uno  bete  fauve. 
The  whole  menagerie  of  the  Jardin  dcs  jPUthtea 


does  not  contain  such  a wild  animal.  L’ours 
Martin,  when  the  bonne  refused  to  throw  him 
the  second  of  her  babies — vu  qu’il  s’dtait  permis  la 
mauvaisc  plaisantcric  de  manger  le  premier,  was 
never  in  such  a temper.  Temper ! It  is  a ma- 
nia! a delirium,  an  ecstasy  of  spasmodic  and 
anarchical  passions.  That  woman  is  all  the  fu- 
ries rolled  into  one,  plus  Fre'de'gonde,  Clytem- 
. nestra,  and  Madame  Croquemitaine.” 

! Rataplan  had  been  a great  frequenter  of  the 
boulevard  du  enmi  in  his  youth,  and  piqued 
nimself  on  his  familiarity  with  dramatic  litera- 
ture. He  was  given,  besides  quoting  Beranger, 
to  spouting  long  harangues  from  tragedies,  both 
| in  prose  and  verse,  which  he  called  “debiter  la 
tirade.”  Sometimes  il  leur  cn  flanqunit. du  vieux, 
as  he  phrased  it,  and  recited  long  passages  from 
Corneille  or  Racine. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  the  countess?” 

“Matter!  what  else  but  diabolical,  sulphu- 
reous, Mount  Etna  of  a temper  can  be  the  mnt- 
ter  with  her?  They  are  not  words,  but  red- 
hot  lava  streams  that  flow  from  her  lips.  You 
are  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  before  her,  and 
she  engulfs  you.  But,  pardieu,  she  is  not  the 
Muette  de  Portici ! She  has  a tongue  as  long  as 
a discours  acade'mique.  There  is  no  stopping, 
no  satisfying,  no  pacifying  her.  She  is  implaca- 
ble in  her  rages.  She  comes  in  here,  passe  mi- 
nim ; and,  without  the  slightest  salutation,  says, 

‘ Papa  Rataplan,  is  my  supper  ready  ?’  I make 
her  a reverence.  I say,  taking  off  my  bonnet  de 
cuisine — an  act  of  homage  I would  not  render 
to  Louis  Philippe,  roi  des  Franpais  et  des  pekins, 

‘ Madame  told  me  on  going  out  that  she  would 
take  no  supper.’  ‘What?’  responds  she.  ‘ Papa 
Rataplan,  you  are  a ganache!’  Rien  que  ?a, 
merci.  On  the  instant  let  me  have  oysters  of 
Colchesterre,  a trout  fried,  tout  ce  que  vons  avez 
cn  fait  de  cotelettes,  a sweet  omelette,  a Charlotte 
aux  pommes,  a salade  de  maches,  some  Cham- 
pagne, Burgundy,  Bordeaux,  and  so  forth.  And 
all  this  on  the  instant.  ‘ Madame,’  I humbly  rep- 
resent, ‘ there  are  no  oysters  fit  for  the  palate  of 
any  one  but  a fort  de  la  halle.  There  is  no  sa- 
lade de  maches.  Covent  Garden  goes  to  bed  at 
huit  heures  tres  precises.  Quant  aux  c6telettes 
vous  y etes.  Par  rapport  a l’omelette  je  suis  4 
vos  pieds.  The  Charlotte  is  an  impossibility,  vu 
que  les  pommes  me  manquent,  a moins  que  vous 
ne  ddsiriez  que  pa  soit  accomodd  avec  des  pom- 
mes de  terre.  As  for  the  wines,  seeing  that  you 
bring  them  with  you  yourself,  paying  me  a shil- 
ling a cork,  and  saying  that  mine  are  not  fit  to 
drink,  9a  me  va.  You  see  I can  not  serve  you  as 
you  desire ; but  if  you  would  like  a mayonnaise 
de  homnrd  or  some  pickelle  sammone  de  chez  ce 
bon  Monsieur  Quin  in  the  Aimarkette,  in  ten 
minutes  vous  Berez  a votre  aise.’  ” 

“And  wLat  does  she  reply ?” 

“She  tells  me  to  go  to  the  five  hundred  devils. 
She  outrages  the  Mere  Tlicmas.  She  tells  An- 
toine that  he  is  a butor,  a cancre,  a Fesse- 
Mathieu.  That  woman’s  language  smells  of  the 
stable  in  which  she  passes  her  time.  ‘ Oui,  Rat- 
aplan,’ she  says  to  me,  ‘ jc  vous  considere  com- 
me  le  dernier  des  derniers.’  And  then,  forsooth, 
she  must  insult  my  sleeping  cherub,  and  say  that 
poor  little  Adele’s  piano-forte  practice  lui  agaco 
les  nerfs,  and  that  if  I do  not  put  a stop  to  it  she 
must  find  another  hotel.  It  is  likely,  ch  ? when 
I pay  Signor  Tripanelli  half  a guinea  a lesson 
for  her  instruction,  and  know  that  with  two  years’ 
more  practice  ellc  sera  la  premiere  pianiste  du 
monde,  and  cause  Thalberg  and  Chopin  to  hang 
themselves  in  envious  despair.” 

“ Why  don’t  you  give  her  her  congd?” 

Rataplan  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “Elle  est' 
farcie  de  truffes.  Elle  est  cousne  d’or  pour  nous. 
One  does  not  like  to  lose  so  excellent  a pratique. 
Bon  an  mal  an,  she  is  worth  ten  guineas  a week 
to  us  whenever  she  comes  to  stay  at  the  Hotel 
Rataplan.  I should  not  like  that  chenapan, 
Grossous,  at  the  Hotel  Bclgiosso,  to  get  hold  of 
her.  That  pied  plat,  Tripefourbe,  of  the  Hotel 
du  Bclvddfcre  dans  le  Soho,  has  already  endeav- 
ored to  seduce  her  away  from  us.  And  even  the 
wild  animal  has  her  moments  of  amiability.  Ellc 
est  asscz  bonne  enfant  de  temps  en  temps.  She 
gave  only  last  week  to  Adele  a brooch  qui  rcs- 
scmble  a de  la  chicordc  au  gras — malachites  I 
think  you  call  it.  I saw  a snuff-box  made  of  it, 
which  the  Cossack  Alexander  gave  to  the  Em- 
peror at  Tilsit — dans  le  temps  que  les  rois  et  les 
empereurs  lechaient  les  bottes  d’Achille.  Only 
yesterday  she  threw  her  a cashmere,  un  vrai 
cachemire  des  Indes,  in  which  she  had  burnt  a 
hole  with  a red-hot  poker,  in  a rage'  because  mi- 
lord did  not  come.  AdMe  will  soon  darn  up  the 
hole.  C’est  uu  cachemire  dblouissant.  Life 
seems  to  that  woman  an  eternal  vale  of  Cash- 
mere — cn  fait  de  ch&les.” 

‘ ‘ Ah ! And  so  milord  did  not  come,  and  mi- 
ladi  was  in  a rage.  Perhaps  she  expected  him  to 
supper  to-night,  and  his  failure  was  the  secret 
of  her  mauvaise  tfite.” 

“Tiens,  jc  n’v  pensais  pns.  To  be  sure  she 
sent  the  commissionnaire  this  morning  to  the 
Albany,  where  milord  lives,  and  he  was  out,  and 
lo  ami  behold,  when  she  made  her  appearance 
this  night,  there  was  a note  waiting  for  her— a 
little  pink  note,  qui  sentait  diablement  bon,  un 
vrai  poulet  aux  roses,  and  having  read  it,  she 
ordered  the  supper  I told  you  of." 

“Then  milord  may  be  coming." 

“Du  tom,  un  petit  jockey,  avec  la  calotte 
de  peau  et  les  bottes  a revers — with  breeches  of 
leather  and  top  boots — was  here  not  five  minutes 
before  your  arrival.  By  word  of  mouth  he  de- 
livered the  message  that  his  master  was  very 
6orry,  but  could  not  come.  No  ponlet  this  time. 
Antoine  went  up  and  told  her.  She  flew  into 
one  of  her  sulphureous  ecstasies,  and  nearly  stran- 
gled him.” 

“It  is  now  half  past  twelve.  Is  she  gone  to 
bed?” 

“To-bedr  She  won’t  seek  her  conch  till 
three.  She  will  scald  that  unhappy  Barbette, 
her  femme  de  chambre,  till  part  tyro.  Then  she 
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will  walk  about  the  room,  and  stnoke  like  a sap- 
per, and  swear  like  a cuirassier,  for  another  hour. 
To  bed ! It  is  lucky  for  her  bed  that  she  goes 
to  it  so  late.  She  must  quarrel  with  the  bol- 
ster, and  kick  the  counterpane  all  night. 

“ I think  you  had  better  announce  me.” 

“ I warn  you  that  she  is  exceedingly  ferocious 
to-night,  and  that  grave  results  may  follow  even 
mv  intrusion  to  announce  you." 

“Have  no  fear.  She  may  bite,  but  I don’t 
fear  her  barking.  I have  been  a gardien  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  am  not  afraid  of  wild 
animals.  Allons,  mon  bon.  Fais  comme  je  te 
le  dis.’’ 

Rataplan  rose  with  any  thing  but  a good  grace, 
and  murmuring  something  about  the  inexpe- 
diency of  bearding  tigresses  in  their  den.  He 
shuffled  up  stairs.  Constant  heard  him  tim- 
orously tap  at  a door.  Then  there  was  a tem- 
pest of  words  audible — confined,  however,  to  a 
single  voice ; and  after  a while  the  host  descend- 
ed to  the  snlle  a manger  again,  with  something 
positively  approaching  a faint  violet  flush  on  his 
pale  face. 

“I  told  you  so,”  he  said.  “She  is  a pan- 
tlier  of  the  Island  of  Java.  A beautiful  jaguar. 
Quelle  save ! Comme  elle  rugit ! Comme  elle 
bundit ! C’est  une  folle  de  Bicetre  dans  son  ca- 
banon.  However,  if  you  are  fond  of  betes  fauves, 
there  she  is.  Go,  my  friend,  and  be  devoured. 
La  Louve  t’attend.”  And  he  sat  down,  drew 
the  candle  closer  to  him,  mixed  himself  a fresh 
tumbler  of  “gzog;"  reillumined  the  but-end  of 
his  cigar — a Frenchman  never  desists  until  the 
weed  begins  to  burn  the  tip  of  his  nose,  and  then 
lie  sticks  the  stump  on  the  point  of  a penknife — 
and  so  resumed  his  perusal  of  the  Sihcle  seven 
days  old. 

Monsieur  Constant  went  quietly  up  stairs,  and 
softly  laid  his  hand  upon  the  handle  of  the  door 
of  the  front  drawing-room.  I must  keep  Mon- 
sieur Constant  with  his  hand  upon  the  handle 
for  the  space  of  two  chapters,  while  I cross  the 
water  on  an  excursion  very  necessary  to  this 
narrative. 


CHAPTER  X. 

AN  IDYL. 

Ix  the  department  of  the  Bouches  du  Rhone, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Avignon,  there  are 
few  prettier  villages  than  Marouille-lc-Geucy,  in 
the  sous-pre'f'.'cturc  of  Nougat. 

There  are  not  ten  houses  of  more  than  one 
story,  and  not  above  a hundred  cottages;  but 
they  arc  all  pretty.  They  are  built  mostly  of 
stone,  or  of  sunburnt  bricks  whitened  over,  and 
roof-d  in  with  those  convex  tiles,  laid  on  loose 
and  secured  only  bv  pegs,  such  as  you  see  in 
Italian  villages.  White  as  are  their  fronts  they 
were  half-hidden  by  clustering  vines.  A vine- 
yard itself  is  not  ordinarily  inviting  to  the  sight. 
In  its  picturesque  aspect  it  exists  only  in  the 
imagination  of  scene-painters,  in  the  engrav- 
ings of  defunct  landscape  annuals,  and  in  the 
fancy  performances,  in  oil  and  water  colors,  sent 
every  year  to  exhibitions.  For  real  beauty  I 
will  match  a Kentish  hop  garden,  or  a Twick- 
enham orchard,  ngaiust  the  most  luxuriant  vine- 
yard in  the  sunny  south.  We  say  little  about 
the  south  being  chronically  stormy  as  well  as 
sunny.  It  is  only  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
where  the  grapes  grow  in  terraces,  one  above 
the  other,  to  the  very  tops  of  the  hills,  that  a 
wine-bearing  district  assumes  a romantic  look. 
It  is  the  same  with  olive-trees.  Olives  in  their 
saline  solution,  popularly,  but  erroneously,  sup- 
posed to  be  sea-warcr,  are  very  nice  to  eat  with 
your  claret,  and  very  nice  to  talk  or  sing  about 
in  ballad  poetry  ; but  a plantation  of  olive-trees 
is,  next  to  a field  of  mangel-wurzel,  about  the 
ugliest  object  in  Nature  you  can  come  across. 
Hemp  beats  it.  Flax  beats  it.  Clover  demol- 
ishes it  utterly,  in  an  artistic  sense.  The  vines, 
however,  that  cluster  beneath  the  cottage  roof, 
and  the  olives  that  grow  in  the  front  garden,  arc 
certainly  charming,  and  Marouille-le-Gency  had 
an  abundance  of  both. 

The  little  river  Bave,  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Rhone,  ran  right  across  the  village  street, 
and  the  villagers  were  great  people  for  clean 
linen.  They  were  even  given  to  washing  them- 
selves as  well  as  their  clothes,  a strange  thing  in 
the  south.  The  village  was  girt  about  with  real 
orange  groves.  There  was  an  abundance  of 
myrtles.  The  entrance  to  the  hamlet  was  planted 
with  gigantic  plants  of  the  cactus  tribe.  The 
rarest  and  most  beautiful  flowers  grew  nearly  all 
the  year  rouud  in  the  open  air.  Turtle-doves 
cooed  from  the  tiles.  Thickets  of  the  maritime 
stone  pine  covered  the  hills  behind  Marouille, 
over  which  frowned  the  gray  medieval  Chateau 
of  Ocques,  once  a baronial  residence,  then  a fort- 
ress, then  a barrack,  now  a penitentiary. 

The  “ correctionuaires,”  or  inmates  of  this 
house  of  |>enauce,  did  not  trouble  the  inhabitants 
much.  They  were  kept  with  commendable  strin- 
gency behind  the  strong  stone-walls  of  the  Castle 
of  Ocques,  where  they  worked  for  their  sins  at 
sailcloth  weaving,  rope-makiug,  and  mat-plait- 
ing. Once  in  six  months  or  so  one  of  their 
number  escaped ; but  Marouille-le-Gency  had  a 
breed  of  strong  savage  dogs,  and  a substantial 
reward  being  offered  for  the  capture  of  fugitives, 
the  refugee  was  soon  hunted  down.  The  house 
of  correction  was  principally  useful  to  the  vil- 
lagers as  a bugbear,  or  hete  noire,  to  scare  their 
refractory  children  withal,  who,  when  they  did 
not  behave  themselves,  were  threatened  with 
being  sent  lk-haut,  up  there,  to  the  big  old 
castle. 

The  inhabitants  were  mostly  small  proprietors, 
each  cultivating  his  own  particular  patch  of  vine- 
yard or  olive  garden,  and  contriving  to  make 
both  ends  meet  in  a scrambling  kind  of  manner 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  accessaries  of  life 
were  cheap.  Bread  was  coarse  but  plentiful. 
Meat  was  seldom  eaten,  but  ns  seldom  asked  for. 
Beyond  a few  river  trout  and  some  salt  lish  iu 
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Lent  there  was  no  consumption  of  piscine  deli- 
cacies. Oranges  and  grapes  cost  nothing  at  all. 
The  vin  du  pays  cost  only  four  sous  the  litre,  and 
for  luxuries  the  denizens  of  Marouille-le-Geucy 
had  a most  profound  disregard. 

They  did  not  occupy  themselves  much  with 
contemporary  politics.  Theoretically  they  were 
legitimists,  and  kept  as  a fete  the  anniversary  of 
the  grand  day  a.  d.  *1815,  when  Monscigueur 
Louis  Antoine,  Fils  de  France  and  Duke  of 
Angouleme  had  passed  through  Marouille-le- 
Gency  on  his  way  to  unfurl  the  white  flag  at 
Bordeaux.  By  the  same  token  their  usual  mild 
natures  had  undergone  an  eclipse  of  ferocity,  and 
they  mobbed  and  nearly  murdered  Napoleon  on 
his’way  to  Elba  after  his  first  abdication  at  Fon- 
tainebleau. The  ex-imperial  carriage  halted  to 
change  horses  at  the  village  post-house;  the 
moody  occupant  was  recognized,  hooted,  in- 
sulted, stoned ; knives  were  brandished  at  the 
windotvs;  inflamed  faces  with  fiery  eyes  glared 
in  upon  him ; and  but  for  the  presence  of  mind 
of  the  mayor,  who  was  known  to  be  a Bourbon- 
ist,  and  who,  baring  his  breast,  stood  at  the 
coach  door  pointing  to  liis  breast  and  crying, 
“C'est  un  tyrun,  mais  vous  me  tuerez  1c  pre- 
mier!” they  would  have  dragged  the  fallen  hero 
from  his  vehicle  and  flung  him  under  the  wheels. 
It  is  said  that  Napoleon  shed  tears  of  rage  and 
shame  at  this  unmannerly  reception,  and  that  as 
soon  as  he  was  clear  of  Marouille  lie  changed 
clothes  with  one  of  his  postillions,  and  in  jack- 
boots,  a red  waistcoat,  and  a hat  flaunting  with 
ribbons,  clacked  his  whip,  and  bestrode  the  lead- 
er, in  order  to  avoid  similar  insults  at  the  next 
stage.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  although  in- 
veterate against  him  in  adversity,  the  Marouillais 
had  never  fawned  upon  him  in  his  prosperity. 
They  had  invariably  detested  his  rnle.  The  mo- 
thers and  sweet-hearts  of  Marouille  cursed  him 
consistently  and  continually.  The  flowerof  their 
youth  had  been  taken  awuv  from  their  vineyards 
to  shed  their  blood  in  his  incessant  battles. 
What  had  Joan-Picrre  or  Louis- Alcide  to  do 
with  his  quarrels  with  the  Austrian  Kaiser  or  the 
Russian  Czar;  and  why  should  their  scanty  brains 
have  been  blown  out  because  he  was  ambitious 
and  wanted  more  kingdoms  for  playthings  of? 
When  he  was  finally  consigned  to  his  dolorous 
captivity,  the  villagers  sang  the  vindictive  old 
complaiute : 

NnpuUioane 

Tyrannimit  la  Fran-ce 

Nupoleonne!  Napoleonnel 

Jeun-nes  gar-conne*, 

Kenlrez  dans  vu-*  fnmiglos 

Kez  crnigtioz  piod 

Liv  con-se-ciips'-ionne. 

And  “ Napoleon ! Napoleon !’  Nevertheless,  for 
years  after  1821,  they  obstinately  refused  to  be- 
lieve in  hLs  death,  holding  that  he  was  still  se- 
cured by  the  English  with  a strong  chain  riveted 
to  the  wall  of  a dungeon  in  the  island  of  St. 
Helena ; and  as  a “ bogy”  for  naughty  children 
he  divided  popularity  with  the  Chateau  d’Ocques. 
Da  capo.  For  the  rest  they  were  very  pious, 
and  the  most  docile  of  parishioners  to  their  cure, 
believing  implicitly  in  relics,  the  genuineness  of 
modern  miracles,  and  the  direct  intervention  of 
the  saints  in  curing  the  diseases  of  cattle,  and  in 
assisting  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  Spells,  in- 
cantations, second-sight,  and  the  evil-eye,  were 
in  high  repute  among  the  Marouillais.  They 
wore  grossly  ignorant,  and  very  happy. 

In  i he  year  1825,  Charles  the  Tenth  being 
King  of  France  and  Navarre,  there  came  to  live 
at  Marouille-le-Gency,  as  landlord  of  its  solitary 
auberge  and  post-house,  a long  low  tenement,  by 
the  sign  of  The  Lilies  of  France,  a young  Swiss 
called  Jean  Baptiste  Constant. 

He  had  been,  according  to  his  own  account, 
in  domestic  service,  and  had  saved  some  money. 
There  was  no  mystery  about  him.  His  appear- 
ance harmonized  with  the  signalement  on  his 
passport,  and  his  papers  were  perfectly  en  regie. 
He  had  bought  the  good-will  of  the  ‘ ' Lvs  de 
France”  out  of  a notary’s  etude  at  Avignon, 
where  it  had  been  deposited  for  sale  by  the  ex- 
ecutors of  Madame  Veuve  Barrichon.  who  had 
been  its  hostess  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Great 
Revolution.  Carrier  had  once  set  up  a guillotine 
in  her  back  yard,  and  decapitated  half  a score  of 
“arcstos”  there.  The  villagers  declared  that, 
ever  since  that  hideous  day  the  water  of  the  well 
in  the  back  yard  had  worn  a purple  tinge.  The 
incoming  tenant  of  the  auberge  had  paid  a hand- 
some price  for  it — twenty-five  thousand  francs, 
so  the  gossips  of  the  village  said,  half  down  and 
half  at  mortgage  on  the  security  of  the  premises, 
besides  a substantial  pot  de  vin.  A man  who 
could  command  such  an  amount  of  capital  was 
looked  upon  as  a personage,  and  the  villagers 
determined  to  be  very  civil  to  him.  The  mayor 
called  on  him  the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Ma- 
rouille. M.  le  Curd  set  him  down  as  one  of  the 
future  cor|>oratiou  of  the  futriguc.  Fortunately 
for  his  peace  of  mind  at  Marouille,  he  was,  al- 
though a Swiss,  u Catholic,  hailing  from  some 
canton  on  the  Italian  frontier.  This  was  fortu- 
nate, because  tho  Marouillais  dislike  heretics, 
classing  them  with  gipsies,  poachers,  and  escaped 
correct  ion  nai  res.  He  was,  likewise,  a bachelor, 
and,  although  somewhat  swarthy  and  down-look- 
ing, athletic,  vivacious,  and,  on  the  whole,  a very 
personable  fellow.  He  brought  neither  kith  nor 
kin  with  him  to  his  new  abiding-place,  and  the 
mothers  of  the  village  who  had  marriageable 
daughters  looked  upon  him  favorably  from  a 
matrimonial  point  of  view.  Elies  le  regardaient 
nvec  des  vetix  de  convoitise.  The  girls  thought 
him  well  enough,  with  his  great  bushy  head  of 
black  hair  and  large  white  teeth,  only  they  said 
liis  eyebrows  were  so  thick  as  to  give  him  a’fierce 
and  scowling  expression,  and  complained  that  he 
never  looked  one  in  the  face.  Such  was  Jean 
Baptiste1  Constant.  Suissodo  nuissauco  eligible, 
and,  apparently,  not  more  than  twenty-eight 
years  of  age. 

He  was  a good  man  of  business,  and  looked 
keenly  after  the  main  chance,  but  was  no  niggard. 


He  was  willing  to  be  treated,  but  could  treat,  too, 
in  his  turn,  upon  occasion.  He  soon  drove  a 
very  prosperous  trade  at  the  “ Lilies  of  France,” 
and,  being  postmaster,  made  a good  deal  out  of 
the  rich  English  travelers  on  their  way  to  Nice. 
He  engaged  as  housekeeper  a strong  old  woman 
called  La  Beugleuse.  She  was  not  handsome, 
and  far  from  amiable,  and  had  a desperate  poten- 
cy of  harsh  lungs,  whence  her  name;  but  she  was 
very  strong  and  had  a mania  for  hard  work.  She 
kept  the  stable-boys  and  postillions  sober,  and  up 
to  their  duties,  and  looked  after  the  lodgers  while 
Constant  served  in  the  bar  or  waited  on  the  cus- 
tomers in  the  billiard -room.  Moreover,  she 
brought  a pair  of  hands  with  her  in  addition  to 
her  own.  These  supplementary  hands  belonged 
to  her  niece  Valerie,  who,  in  1825,  was  a slut 
of  a girl  not  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age.  She 
was  ail  overgrown,  loutish  kind  of  a lass,  and 
yet,  for  all  her  long  limbs,  seemed  dwarfed  and 
stunted  about  the  head  and  shoulders.  Her  skin 
was  coarse ; her  hands  tanned  witli  hard  labor, 
her  voice  harsh  and  strident,  her  manners  un- 
couth and  boorish.  She  had  magnificent  brown 
hair,  which  hung  about  her  bend  and  neck  in 
a tangled  mass,  and  big  blue  eyes  at  which  few 
people  cared  to  look  admiringly,  seeing  that  they 
were  enshrined  in  a sunburnt,  dirty  face.  She 
was  an  incorrigible  slattern,  and  her  temper  was 
abominable.  Children  are  rarely  beaten  in 
France ; it  is  looked  upon  as  a cruel  and  das- 
tardly thing  even  to  box  a girl’s  ears;  but  no  one 
blamed  La  Beugleuse  when  she  thrashed  her  re- 
fractory niece  with  a knotted  rope  or  a leathern 
trace,  or  tied  her  up  to  one  of  the  mangers  in  i lie 
stable.  It  seemed  natural  that  Vaurien-Vnleric 
should  be  treated  like  a stubborn  horse  or  mule. 
The  oldsters  shook  their  heads,  and  said,  “C’est 
dur;  c’est  penible;  mais  que  voulez  vous  faire 
avec  une  fille  comme  cela  ?”  She  was  held  up 
as  a warning  uud  example  to  the  insubordinate 
juveniles  of  the  village.  “If  you  don’t  mind 
what’s  said  to  you,  and  give  way  to  your  temper, 
you  will  come  to  be  flogged  and  tied  up  in  a 
stable  like  Valerie  'a  la  Beugleuse.”  Nobody 
cared  to  inquire  what  her  patronymic  was,  so 
they  gave  her  a share  of  her  aunt’s  nickname. 

Perhaps  the  education  she  had  received  was 
not  very  conducive  to  the  development  of  femi- 
nine character,  or  the  cultivation  of  delicate 
manners.  Her  mother  had  died  in  bearing  her. 
Her  father  had  run  away  from  his  employment 
as  a postillion  after  drawing  a bad  number  in 
the  conscription,  and  had  then  sold  himself  as  a 
substitute  in  the  arinv.  It  was  in  1815,  when 
the  Emperor  was  desperately  in  need  of  men,  and 
pressing  questions  were  not  asked.  The  substi- 
tute was  three  times  promoted,  through  sheer 
desperate  valor  in  the  field  of  battle,  to  the  rank 
of  sergeant ; and  was  as  many  times  reduced  to 
the  ranks  for  flagrant  misconduct.  He  didn’t 
drink,  he  didn’t  gamble;  he  was  honest,  but 
incurably  insubordinate.  His  colonel  used  to 
say,  “I  shall  be  obliged  to  recommend  a galopin 
la  for  the  epaulet,  or  to  bring  him  before  a court- 
martial  and  bave  him  shot.”  II  est  moitie'  Bay- 
ard et  moitie'  pendard  et  tout  a fait  guerre.  If 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  had  been  given  to  him 
one  day,  he  would  have,  within  twenty-four 
hours,  done  something  to  warrant  his  degrada- 
tion from  the  order.  Fortunately  for  the  glory 
of  France,  and  the  interests  of  society,  Vale'rie’s 
father  got  himself  killed  at  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, where  he  was  found  by  a party  of  Prussian 
foragers  under  a heap  of  slain,  riddled  with 
lance  wounds,  and  his  arms  firmly  locked  round 
those  of  an  English  dragoon,  whom  he  had 
dragged  off  his  horse  and  killed  by  tearing  his 
throat  in  sunder  with  his  teeth.  If  the  deeds  of 
heroism  which  have  been  performed  by  incor- 
rigible blackguards  could  be  all  published,  the 
governments  might  be  tempted  to  organize  bat- 
talions of  garroters  and  galley-slaves.  For  head- 
ing a forlorn  hope  Marlev,  who  was  hanged, 
would  hnve  been  invaluable. 

La  Beugleuse  took  care,  after  a fashion,  of  the 
little  orphan  Valerie,  who  in  her  cradle  bawled 
more  than  fifty  ordinary  babies.  The  adoption 
was  not  a very  moving  one.  La  Beugleuse  was 
miserably  poor.  As  long  as  the  child  remem- 
bered, her  aunt  had  earned  her  daily  bread  by 
working  in  the  fields  as  a day-laborer.  When 
Valdrie  was  old  enough — that  is  to  say,  when 
she  was  seven — she  too  went  aux  champs  to 
scare  the  birds  away.  La  Beugleuse  sent  her  to 
the  village  school,  but  she  would  learn  nothing 
there.  They  put  her  on  the  fool’s  cap,  or  bon- 
net d’anc;  they  made  her  kneel  across  sharp 
rulers,  but  in  vain.  She  came  back,  her  hands 
and  arms  black  and  blue  from  the  stripes  of  the 
martinet;  and  frequently  she  played  truant,  and 
remained  away,  among  the  thickets  on  the  hill, 
for  days  together.  The  cure  preached  against 
her  in  church,  for  she  declined  to  be  catechised, 
and  was  the  only  black  sheep  among  the  snowy 
little  flock  whom  he  prepared  for  their  first  com- 
munion. When  she  was  ten  she  might  have 
earned  ten  sous  a day  by  picking  up  stones  in 
the.  vineyards,  but  she  destroyed  more  vines  than 
she  picked  up  stones.  The  cure'  advised  La 
Beugleuse  to  send  her  to  Avignon  to  a convent, 
where  the  good  sisters  received  such  undisci- 
plined colts  as  she,  and  broke  them  in  with 
mingled  kindness  and  severity ; 1 ut  Vale'ric 
coolly  announced  her  determination  of  setting 
fire  to  the  convent  and  murderi  ,g  one  of  the 
sisters  the  first  night  she  passed  under  a monas- 
tic roof.  And  all  who  knew  believed  her  to  he 
perfectly  capable  of  deeds  quite  as  desperate. 
She  was  now  between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  and 
about  thin  time  Jean  Br ptistu  Constant  came 
to  Marouille*  and  entered  into  possession  of  the 
“Lilies  of -France.”^  -.a  Beugleuse  tool;  serv- 
ice with  him,  and  ’ aldric  accompanied  her. 
Tim  vaiuien  soou  g zw  familiar  with  the  stable, 
and  on  most  friend  terms  with  the  horses  and 
mules;  would  ri<  them  barebacked  to  water, 
would  litter  and  rab  them  down,  feed  them,  and, 
indeed,  was  in  a ^hort  time  quite  as  useful  about 


the  establishment  ns  an  hostler.  Partly  from 
compassion,  and  partly  from  an  idea  that  the 
girl  could  be  overcome  by  other  means  than  vio- 
lence, Jean  Baptiste  persuaded  the  housekeep- 
er, in  her  management  of  Vale'rie,  to  abandon 
her  formerly  unvaried  specific  of  flogging.  For 
a time  the  girl  went  on  worse,  and  was  intoler- 
ably riotous  and  rebellious;  but  after  a while 
she  came  to  show,  toward  Jean  Baptiste  at  least, 
a strange  surly  docility  which  seemed  to  be  in 
some  degree  due  to  affection,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent to  fear.  She  came  at  his  call,  and  almost 
at  his  whistle,  like  a dog.  She  obeyed  all  his 
orders  without  a murmur.  A stern  word  or  a 
stern  look  from  Jean  Baptiste  was  sufficient  to 
render  her  meek  and  submissive  whenever  she 
showed  a disposition  to  defy  her  aunt.  The  may- 
or, M.  le  Cure',  all  the  villagers,  marveled  at  the 
phenomenon.  Valerie  was  wholly  changed. 

But  a stranger  phenomenon  was  soon  to  take 
place.  When  the  girl  came  to  be  sixteen  she 
grew  with  astounding  rapidity  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful. Like  Peau  d’une  in  the  fairy  tale,  she 
seemed,  all  at  once,  to  have  changed  from  a 
grubby  little  ragamuffin,  a sordid  beggar’s  brat, 
into  a lovely  and  elegant  princess.  A princess 
in  rags  she  might  have  remained,  certainly ; but 
that  the  landlord  of  the  ‘ ‘Lys  de  France’’  brought 
her  back  after  one  of  his  visits  to  Avignon  enough 
cotton  print  of  Rouen  manufacture  for  two  work- 
a-day  frocks,  and  a piece  of  mingled  silk  and 
wool  for  a Sunday  dress.  Valerie,  who  had 
hitherto  been  mocked  at  and  despised  as  the 
lowest  of  the  low,  was  now  envied.  She  went 
through  her  long-deferred  first  communion  with 
unexceptionable  decorum.  She  combed  out  her 
tangled  brown  hair,  und  arranged  it  in  sumpt- 
uous plaits  beneath  a natty  lirtle  lace  cap.  She 
washed  her  face,  and  her  big  blue  eyes  shone  out 
from  the  cleared  surface  like  stars.  A film  seem- 
ed to  have  been  removed  from  her  voice,  even  as 
a cataract  is  removed  by  a skillful  operator  from 
a diseased  eye.  The  voice  was  harsh  and  stri- 
dent no  longer,  but  full  of  deep  rich  tones  and 
low  whispers  that  thrilled  to  the  very  marrow  of 
the  listener.  When  she  was  in  a passion  now 
she  was  sublime,  not  repulsive.  The  angular 
movements  of  her  limbs  were  replaced  by  an  in- 
describable suppleness  and  grace.  She  begun  to 
dance  without  ever  haring  learnt.  She  began 
to  sing  without  ever  having  been  taught.  Mm 
was  evidently  one  of  those  raw  creatures  who 
“lick  iijj”  accomplishments,  or  are  gifted  with 
them  naturally.  Her  capacity  hod  flowered  late, 
but  the  product  was  marvelous  in  exuberant 
beauty.  So  are  there  some  persons  of  one  -r 
l he  other  sex,  who  can  rattle  forth  volant  . .i 
on  the  piano  and  drive  tandem  without- the 
slightest  apparent  training  for  such  feats,  r-o 
you  will  find  a journeyman  carpenter  who  is  a 
born  mathematician  ; a consumptive  tailor  m 
logical  in  his  pot-house  orations  than  Wh:  i y 
in  his  study;  more  eloquent  than  Derby;  inure 
conspicuous  than  Mill.  So  an  orange  wench,  ■ ho 
needs  no  greater  transformation  lluui  a du»eo. 
silk  dresses  and  credit  at  the  bonnet  buihnTs. 
to  courtesy  and  flirt  and  fascinate  like  a dudu  s. 

Her  curious  obedience  to  the  behests  of,!,  an 
Baptiste  Constant  endured  during  a transitory 
period.  When  her  beauty  was  definitively  man- 
ifest the  shackles,  as  well  as  the  dirt  and  ihe 
coarseness  and  the  clumsiness,  fell  from  her 
limbs.  The  slave  became  a tyrant.  She  turn- 
ed sharply  round  on  the  strong  old  woman  who 
used  to  flog  and  tie  her  up  to  the  monger,  uiul 
in  a moment,  morally,  trampled  her  aunt  under 
her  heel.  La  Beugleuse  was  dazed  and  be- 
wildered by  this  radiant  serpent,  so  suddenly 
emergent  from  a scaly,  slimy  skin.  She  gave 
in  at  once,  and  became  Valerie’s  very  bumble 
and  obedient  servant.  Her  master,  Jean  Bap- 
tiste, held  ont  a little  longer,  and  once  or  twice 
essayed  to  scold  the  girl ; but  she  soon  determ- 
ined the  relations  that  were  in  future  to  exist 
between  them.  “ II  n’y  qu’une  personae  qui 
dera  ’ je  vetix’  iei ; et  ce  sera  Moi."  Thus  she 
said,  stamping  her  foot,  and  the  inn-keeper  bit 
his  lips,  and,  looking  at  her  curiously  from  under 
his  drooping  eyelids,  said  “ I will”  no  more,  so 
far  at  least  ns  she  was  concerned,  at  the  “Lilies 
of  France.” 


WAITING  FOR  THE  SPRING. 

As  breezes  stii  the  morning, 

A silence  reigns  hi  air; 

Steel  blue  the  heavens  above  me, 
Moveless  the  trees  and  bare : 

Yet  unto  ine  the  stillness 
This  burden  seems  to  bring — 
“Patience!  the  earth  is  waiting, 

Waiting  for  the  Spring.” 

Strong  ash,  and  sturdy  chestnut, 

Rough  oak,  and  poplar  high, 

Stretch  out  their  sapless  branches 
Against  the  wintry  sky. 

Even  the  guilty  aspen 

Hath  ceas'd  her  quivering, 

As  though  she  too  were  waiting, 
Waiting  for  tho  Spring. 

I strain  mine  ears  to  listen, 

Ii  haply  where  I stand 
But  one  stray  note  of  music 
May'  sound  in  all  the  land. 

“Why  art  thou  mute,  0 blackbird? 

O thrush,  why  dost  not  sing?” 

Ah ! surely  they  are  waiting, 

A aiting  for  the  Spring. 

0 heart ! thy  days  are  darksome ; 

O heart ! thy  nights  are  drear ; 

But  Foon  shall  streams  of  sunshine 
Proclaim  the  turning  year. 

Soon  shall  the  trees  lie  leafy. 

Soon  every  bird  shall  sing; 

Like  them,  be  silent,  waiting, 

Waiting  for  the  Spring. 
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THE  ENGLISH  IRON-i 

EUROPEAN  IRON  CLADS. 

Thk  illustrations  here  given  are  types  of  the  style 
of  iron-clad  steamers  which  have  been  finally  adopt- 
ed by  the  French  and  English  Governments.  They 
are  based  upon  the  general  idea  of  plating  men-of- 
war  of  the  old  models  with  iron  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness to  resist  the  shot  from  guns  which  they  think 
can  be  advantageously  worked  on  ship-board.  From 
4 to  5}  inches  of  solid  plates  is  the  thickness  fixed 


JLAD  “MINOTAUR." 

The  first  French  and  English  iron-clads  are  now 
conceded  to  be  failures.  Of  these  a competent  En- 
glish writer  says : “ The  mere  multiplication  of  men 
and  guns  in  great  ships  is,  as  Raleigh  urged  almost 
three  centuries  ago,  not  only  a waste  of  means  but 
a diminution  of  efficiency,  as  huge  floating  castles 
were  slow  in  manoeuvring,  and  limited  in  their 
movements  by  the  depth  of  water  which  they  drew. 
Whenever  we  have  the  misfortune  to  be  engaged  in 
a maritime  war  such  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  of 


THK  FRENCH  IRON-l 

lem  of  building  armored  vessels  of  fair  speed  which 
may  safely  be  dispatched  upon  distant  sen-ice.  They 
*are,  however,  simply  ships  of  war  plated  with  four 
or  five  inches  of  iron,  with  a great  amount  of  ex- 
posed surface,  capable  of  fighting  only  broadside  on, 
and  thus  in  their  numerous  port-holes  presenting 
many  especially  vulnerable  points.  If  mere  tar- 
get experiments  prove  any  thing,  wq  may  be  as- 
sured that  four  or  five  inches  of  iron  arc  no  match 
for  the  heaviest  modern  artillery.  But  European 


'LAD  “LA  COURONNE.” 

fore  construct  our  ships  so  as  to  leave  the  least  pos- 
sible surface  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and 
to  offer  the  fewest  possible  vulnerable  points,  con- 
centrating their  main  offensive  power  into  two  or 
four  guns  mounted  in  revolving  turrets.  The  ex- 
posed surface,  being  smaller,  can  be  more  heavily 
armored,  with  no  increase  of  aggregate  weight.  In- 
stead of  the  four  or  six  inches  of  plating  on  the  Eu- 
ropean vessels,  our  turrets  have  from  nine  to  thir- 
teen— a thickness  which,  as  far  as  is  shown  by  any 
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THE  FRENCH  IRON-GLAD  “..INVINCIBLE." 


upon.  The  ponderous  old  three  and  four  deckers  are,  I our  great  show  ships  Warrior,  Tilnclc  Prince,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  French  Solfaino  and  Ufa-  the  like.”  The  trial-trips  of  these  vessels  were 

qeuta which  have  two  decks,  and  are  only  plated  wholly  unsatisfactory.  They  were  even  less  sea- 

in  the  middle— cut  down  to  one.  Otherwise  the  worthy  than  our  own  “ Monitors.”  which  were  nev- 
urmument  is  disposed  of,  as  in  the  old  men-of-war,  er  designed  for  sea-going  vessels, 
in  broadside.  Thus  the  English  Minotaur,  of  10,000  If,  however,  we  can  judge  from  the  reports  of  the 

tons,  lias  50  guns;  the  French  La  Couronne , 0000  trial-trip  made  last  October  of  the  new  French  iron- 

tons,  has  -10  guns.  The  Invincible  is  of  nearly  the  clads,  of  which  the  Magenta  and  Invincible  arefypes. 

same  tonnage  and  armament.  The  floating-battery  their  performances  at  sea  were  wholly  satisfactory. 

I.e  Saigon  is  designed  solely  for  harbor  defense.  I and  the  French  have  practically  solve.cl.the  prob- 


constructors  appear  to  go  on  the  assumption  that  experiments  hitherto  made,  is  not  penetrable  by 

these  heavy  guns  can  not  be  used  on  shipboard,  and  any  artillery  yet  constructed.  While,  as  we  think, 

hence  the  armament  of  these  vessels  is  formidable  our  iron-clads  are  thus  safe  from  any  fire  which 

rather  from  the  number  of  pieces  than  from  the  could  be  brought  to  hear  upon  them  from  a hostile 

power  of  any  one  singly.  vessel,  they  are  furnished  with  a pair  of  guns,  one 

Our  own  iron-clads,  with  the  exception  of  the  or  two  shots  from  which,  fairly  delivered,  would 

Ironsides  and  the  Roanoke,  are  constructed  on  a destroy  any  French  or  English  iron-clad.  We  think 

wholly  different  theory.  We  believe  that  the  ship  that  no  European  vessel  could  deliver  as  heavy  a 

which  can  deliver  the  hardest  blows  will,  other  lire  as  that  which  our  “ Monitors”  have  undergone 

things  considered,  be  most  effective.  We  there-  i>efore  Fort  Sumter  with  no  essential  damage,  while 


THE  FRENCH  FLOATING  BATTERY  “LE  8AIGON.” 
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we  think  that  the  tire 
which  they  delivered  up- 
on that  mass  of  masonry 
would  have  sunk  any  Eu- 
ropean vessel  which  had 
received  it. 

In  some  of  the  ves- 
sels now  constructing,  of 
which  the  Dunderberg 
may  be  taken  as  a type, 
there  is  a partial  com- 
promise between  the  two 
systems.  She  will  have 
half  a dozen  of  casemate 
guns,  besides  those  in 
her  turrets : but  still  the 
American  idea  of  dimin- 
ished surface  and  (ire  con- 
centrated in  a few  large 
pieces  predominates. 

The  great  defects  in 
our  “ Monitors”  lie  in 
their  unseaworthiness, 
their  want  of  speed,  and 
in  the  uncertainty  of  the 
aim  of  their  guns  fired 
from  turrets  in  motion. 

None  of  these  defects 
seem  to  us  irremediable. 

A turret  with  its  two  or 
four  guns  must  be  of  less 
weight  than  an  arma- 
ment of  forty  guns,  with 
its  necessary  ammuni- 
tion. There  can  there- 
fore be  no  insuperable 
obstacle  in  the  way  of 
placing  a turret  upon  a 
sea-worthy  hull,  and  pro- 
viding this  with  engines 
capable  of  giving  full 
speed.  The  uncertainty 
of  aim  may  be  fully  ob- 
viated by  the  automatic 
mode  of  sighting  and  dis- 
charge, as  proposed  by  the 
ing  Turrets,  which  was  fully  explained  in  our  Num- 
ber of  April  18, 1863. 

The  European  theory  of  iron-clads  seems  to  have 
been  practically  carried  to  its  ultimate  point  of  per- 
fection. Vessels  have  been  constructed  clad  with 
4 or  6 inches  of  iron,  carrying  50  guns,  fairly  man- 
ageable, and  apparently  sea-worthy.  That  the 
British  authorities  are  satisfied  is  shown  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  J finotaur,  the  largest  war  vessel 
afloat,  and  one  of  three  of  the  same  class  now  build- 
ing. The  French  Numancia,  just  launched,  is  of 
quite  equal  rate. 

The  American  theory  yet  awaits  full  practical 
development.  Still  we  believe  that  we  have  in  con- 
struction iron-clads  which  would  be  an  over-match 
for  any  of  those  of  France  or  England.  The  only 
point  upon  which  we  are  doubtful  is  the  essential 
one  of  speed.  If  the  Dunderberg , for  example,  at- 
tains the  speed  anticipated  for  her,  we  are  confident 
that,  with  her  two  turret,  two  pivot,  and  six  broad- 
side guns,  she  will  be  able  to  cope  with  any  Euro- 
pean antagonist.  Three  things  are  now  required 
of  an  iron-clad : Speed,  to  find  or  elude  au  antag- 
onist ; Force  to  assail ; and  Strength  to  resist.  We 
believe  that  the  worst  of  our  vessels  combine  more 
of  these  than  the  best  of  their  European  rivals. 


eye  of  the  : pectators  in 
front.  The  mistake  of  a 
moment  in  time  may 
make  the  whole  perform- 
ance ridiculous.  If every 
thing  works  well  the  il- 
lusion is  complete.  Ti  e 
senses  of  the  spectator  are 
completely  cheated,  even 
though  he  may  know  ex- 
actly how  it  is  done.  It 
would  bo  well  worth  while 
to  investigate  how  far  the 
ghostly  apparitions,  which 
are  recorded  from  the 
days  of  the  Witch  of  En- 
dor  dov  award,  have  been 
produced  by  the  thauma- 
turgists  availing  them- 
selves of  one  of  the  most 
familiar  laws  in  optics. 


FORT  POWELL. 

We  give  on  this  page 
a view,  supplementary  to 
our  sketches  of  last  week, 
of  the  attack  upon  Fort 
Poweli.,  at  Grant’s  Pass, 
in  Mobile  Bay,  by  the 
mortar  fleet  under  F.vr- 
jsagut,  on  the  24th  of 
February  last,  as  sketch- 
ed during  the  engagement 
from  the  deck  of  the  flag- 
ship Calhoun.  Fort  Pow- 
ell is  a sand  battery  com- 
manding the  Pass,  which 
is  a shallow  strait  con- 
necting Mississippi  Sound 
with  Mobile  Bay,  along 
the  northern  side  of  Dau- 
phiu  Island.  The  fort 
mounts  eight  or  nine  guns 
of  various  cal: I ire,  some  of  long  range,  and  is  so  sit- 
uated in  relation  to  the  shallow  water  that  vessels 
of  ordinary  draught  can  not  get  within  two  and  a 
half  or  three  miles  of  it. 

The  bombardment  of  the  fort  was  under  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  Admiral  Farhaout,  who  di- 
rected movements  from  the  deck  of  the  Calhoun , and 
was  principally  maintained  by  the  mortar  schoon- 
ers, or  “Bummers,”  as  they  are  facetiously  called 
by  the  marines.  Four  gun-boats  were  in  the  action, 
namely,  the  flag-ship  Calhoun,  Port  Royal,  Octorara, 
and  the  Jackson.  The  method  of  attack  was  to  tow 
the  schooners  up  through  and  into  the  mud,  to  a po- 
sition as  near  to  the  fort  as  possible,  and  leave  them 
to  pound  away  as  best  they  could,  the  gun-boats 
taking  post  near  by  to  render  assistance  in  case  the 
mortars  were  disabled. 

After  the  bombardment  was  well  opened  the 
firing  was  vigorously  sustained  until  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  distance  was  too  great  to  effect  a re- 
duction of  the  fort.  The  fleet  accordingly  hauled 
off'  to  await  reinforcements  of  light  draught  vessels 
from  New  Orleans.  Of  the  shells  thrown  probably 
not  more  than  a fifth  part  took  effect;  and  the 
rebels  repaired  at  night  what  damage  was  done 
during  the  day.  The  casualties  of  the  fleet  were 
unimportant. 


GHOSTS  ON  THE  STAGE. 


inventor  of  the  Revolv- 


GHOSTS  ON  THE  STAGE. 

The  “Ghosts”  which  have  within  a few  weeks 
figured  so  largely  in  all  the  European  and  Ameri- 
can theatres  are  produced  in  accordance  with  well- 
known  optical  laws,  and  by  a very  simple  appara- 
tus, although  conafclorable  dexterity  and  practice 
are  required  to  make  the  whole  work  satisfactori- 
ly. Let  any  one  in  a dimly-lighted  chamber  stand 
in  front  of  a large  vertical  pane  of  glass,  like  that 
which  is  often  placed  in  the  sliding-doors  between 
the  front  and  back  parlors,  and  he  will  see  his  own 
image  as  though  reflected  in  a mirror,  only  it  will 
appear  to  be  behind  the  glass.  The  reason  is,  that 
more  light  is  reflected  from  the  glass  than  passes 
through  it.  Now  behind  the  glass  let  other  per- 
sons be  placed,  just  as  far  behind  it  as  the  person 
whose  image  is  to  appear  is  in  front,  and  the  re- 
flected figure  will  appear  to  be  right  among  the  real 
persons.  Our  illustration  shows  precisely  how  this 
law  is  made  use  of  in  producing  “ghosts”  on  the 
stage.  A plate  of  glass  is  placed  at  a proper  in- 
clination just  back  of  the  first  “ trap,”  the  cover  of 
which  is  lowered.  The  stage  being  dimly  lighted 
the  transparent  glass  is  wholly  invisible  to  the 
spectator.  In  front  of  this,  under  the  stage,  and 
concealed  from  the  sight  of  the  spectators,  is  the 


actor  whose  ghost  is  to  appear.  A strong  illumin- 
ation is  thrown  upon  her,  usually  by  means  of  an 
electric  light,  anil  in  obedience  to  the  optical  law 
which  we  have  mentioned,  her  image  appears  upon 
the  stage'  apparently  among  the  real  actors.  To 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  she  is  as  real  as  any  one 
of  them.  If  the  electric  light  is  shut  off,  the  im- 
age of  course  disappears  at  once ; if  it  is  gradually 
lowered,  the  figure  grows  dimmer  and  appears  to 
vanish  slowly ; if  the  light  is  increased,  the  figure 
becomes  more  distinct,  and  appears  to  the  specta- 
tor to  advance  toward  him.  This  augmentation 
and^diminution  of  light  is  best  effected  by  a proper 
arrangement  of  movable  screens  to  be  interposed 
or  removed  as  the  action  of  the  play  requires  the 
figure  to  advance,  recede,  or  disappear  altogether. 
The  whole  principle  of  the  exhibition  is  simple 
enough  ; but  to  make  it  “work”  satisfactorily  de- 
mands a vast  deal  of  care  and  attention,  and  can 
be  attained  only  by  frequent  and  laborious  rehears- 
als. This  arises  mainly  from  the  fact  that  the  spec- 
tral figure  is  not  seen  by  the  real  actors  on  the 
stage,  and  yet  they  must  “ play  to”  it.  They  must 
kneel  to  it,  cower  before  it,  run  from  it,  stab  or 
shoot  it,  as  the  action  of  the  play  demands.  The 
actors  must,  therefore,  remember  precisely  where 
the  spectre,  invisible  to  them,  appears  to  be  to  the 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Morton’s  Goto  Pens  are  now  sold  at  the 

same  {<■  ke-  ns  before  the  commencement  of  the  war ; this 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  Manufacturer’s  improvements  in 
machinery,  his  present  large  Retail  Business  and  Cash-in- 
<Vd vance  System ; for,  until  he  commenced  advertising, 
his  business  was  dons  on  Credit  and  strictly  with  the  Trade. 

The  Morton  Gold  I’ens  are  the  only  ones  sold  at  old 
prices,  as  the  makers  of  all  other  gold  pens  charge  the 
l'remlnm  on  the  Gold,  Government  Tax,  &c. ; but  Mor- 
ton has  in  no  case  charged  his  prices.  Wholesale  or  Retail. 

Of  the  groat  numbers  sent  by  mall  to  nil  parts  of  the 
world  during  the  past  few  years,  not  one  in  n thousand 
has  failed  to  reach  it*  destination  in  safety ; allowing  that 
the  .Morton  Gold  Ren  citu  be  obtained  by  anyone,  iu  every 
part  of  the  world,  tit  the  same  price,  postage  only  excepted. 

Reader,  you  can  have  an  enduring,  always  ready,  and 
reliable  Gold  Pen,  exactly  adapted  to  your  hand  and  style 
of  writing,  which  will  do  your  writing  vastly  cheaper  than 
Steel  Pens;  and  at  the  present  almost  universal  High- 
Pressure  Prico  of  everything,  you  can  have  a Morton  Gold 
Pen  cheaper,  in  proportion  to  the  labor  spent  upon  it  and 
material  used,  than  any  other  Gold  Pen  in  the  World. 
If  yon  want  one,  see  “The  Pen  is  Mightier  than  the 
Sword,”  in  next  column. 

TO  THE  PUBLICS.  _ 


Thirty  years’  uninterrupted  use  of  BRAND RETH'S 
PILLS  in  the  United  States,  their  introduction  to  the 
people  of  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  the  Antil- 
les, the  Canadas  and  Australia,  having  been  the  means 
of  saving  from  death  and  restoring  to  health  thousands 
who  have  suffered  from  every  form  of  disease,  we  may 
justly  proclaim  them  the  best  purgative  medicine  the 
world  has  ever  known.  # 

Purgation  Is  Nature's  method  of  curing  disease,  and  if 
any  one  doubts  the  fact,  let  him  go  to  the  Bible  where  the 
doctrine  is  taught.  The  horse,  the  dog  and  cat,  when 
sick,  resort  to  those  grasses  which  open  their  bowels ; 
even  birds,  who  digest  by  muscular  force  alone,  swallow 
stones  to  assist  their  evacuative  powers.  So  instinct,  as 
well  as  reason  and  the  Bible,  all  teach  that  purgation  is 
the  natural  law  governing  health. 

Physicians  who  have  been  the  most  successful  have  in- 
variably adhered  to  tills  natural  law,  though  always  with 
purgatives  inferior  to  Brandreth’s  Pills. 

To  possess  the  secret  of  compounding  the  best  purgative 
known  to  medical  science  is  no  slight  responsibility.  My 
chief  object  in  life  is  to  mnko  the  Brandreth  Pills  so  they 
shall  retain  their  high  character,  and  hope  that  all  the  af- 
flicted may  be  induced  to  try  their  merits  and  so  be  re- 
stored to  health.  The  Hrandebth  Pills  increase  the  life 
priori,  it  and  diminish  H e death  principle.  If  yon  ask 
how  this  is  done,  1 reply:  They  cleanse  the  blood,  correct 
and  regulate  all  the  secretions,  and  by  purgation  discharge 
the  whole  mass  of  morbid  matter  from  the  body,  without 
reducing  the  strength!  Purgation,  with  the  remedies  in 
fashion  with  the  “regular  profession,”  prostrate  our 
strength  to  each  a degree,  in  many  cases,  that  an  absolute 
injury  to  our  general  health  is  often  produced ; whereas 
Brandbeth'sPiixb,  while  they  cleanse  the  body  by  purga- 
tion, add  strength  to  the  vital  powers. 

B.  BRANDRETH. 

Principal  Office,  BRANDRETH  BUILDING. 
See  B.  Brandreth  is  on  the  Government  stamp. 

Standard  Extracts. 


The  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York,  and  all  other  pop- 
ill  r hotels  use  Bdsnktt’b  Flavoring  Extracts.  Sold 

by  druggist*  a n ' grocers  everywhere. 


World’s  Conqueror. 


New  Cavalry  Badge,  in 
Solid  Silver,  $1  60. 

• ew  Artillery  and  Batte- 
■ ia,  in  fineGold  Plate, 

e . Rattle  Pin.  with  the 
i ss  of  either  General, 
i.ie  Gold  Plate,  $1. 
ew  Naval  Pin,  fineGold 
i .,  $150. 

New  l oiitonier’s  Pin,  do., 
New  Engineer's  Pin., do., 

Wos  Solid  Silver  Shield, 
o - ill.  r Army  Corps,  Div., 
Co.  Pius,  with  your 
Name,  l.i';  i .ii  Uoiiiely  engraved  thereon,  for  $1. 

Libers  1 con, mi  .on  ami  p:, -in. urn.  allowed  to  agents. 

1!.  T.  HAYWARD, 

Manufacturing  Jeweler.  209  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


For  Consumption,  Coughs,  Colds,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
ifce.,  Ac.  No  sick  person  need  despair  while  a bottle  of 
this  medicine  is  1 ft.  Send  for  circular  and  see  character 
of  testimonials,  and  yon  will  be  convinced.  It  has  no 
equal.  Price  $1 ; 0 bottles  for  $5. 

DR.  < LINTON  KCYPERS. 

Office  36  Beckman  Street,  New  York. 


POLLAK  & SOM. 

Meerschaum  M anukaotuiirrs,  2. 
Broome  St,  near  Bowkbv,  N.  Y., 
gp  sell  wholesale  and  retail.  Will  send, 
free  of  charge,  a genuine  Pipe  for  6 
Dollars.  Pipes  cut  to  order  and  re- 
paired. 


Mew  Army  Watches. 

A UP.  AND  ALP  & CO.,  Importers,  212  Broadway,  New 
York,  want  Agents  in  every  c .unty  and  every  regiment, 
for  the  sale  of  their  new  styles  of  Watches.  Unusually 
liberal  terms  are  offered  to  Agents.  Send  for  circular. 


tVETERANl 


elers,  208  Broadway, 


^ Drown 


Veteran  Soldiers. 

We  are  now  pre- 
pared to  furnish  all 
kinds  of  Vetera 
Pins  for  all  the  Reg- 
iments and  Corps 
g1  now  in  the  field,  at 
=•  $1  80  each.  Also  all 
M the  various  Army 
» Badges  worn  by  the 
P different  Armies,  by 
tg  the  single  one,  100, 
| or  1000. 

” Sent  to  any  part 
of  the  country  by 
g mail.  Send  for  a cir- 
• cnlar.  Address 
DgowNK  & Moore, 
facturing  Jew- 


“ rPHE  PI£N  IS  MIGHTIER  THAN  THE 

X SWuRD.” 

THE  GOLD  PEN-Tlir  BEAT  OF  ALL  PENS, 
MORTON’S  GOLD  PUNS, 

THE  BEST  PENS  IN  THE  WOULD. 

On  receipt  of  any  of  the  following  sums  in  Cash,  the 
Subscriber  will  Bend  by  return  mail,  or  otherwise,  as  di- 
rected, a Gold  Peu  or  Pena — selecting  the  sauce  according 
to  description , viz. : 

GOLD  PENS  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  25  cents,  the  Magic  Pen ; for  38  cents,  the  Lucky 
Peu;  for  60  cents,  the  Always-Peady  Pen;  for  75  cents, 
the  Elegant  Pen;  and  for  $i,  the  Exc.lsi  r Pen. — These 
Feus  are  not  numbered,  but  correspond  iu  sizes  to  numbers 
2,  3,  4,  5,  and  U respectively. 

THE  SAME  PENS  IN  SILVER-PLATED  EXTENSION 
CASKS,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  50  cents,  the  Magic  Pen;  f..r  75  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen;  for  $1,  the  Always-Retuiy  Peu ; for  $1  35,  the  Ele- 
gaut  Pott;  and  for  $1  50,  ihu  Excelsior  Peu. 

These  arc  Well -Finished,  Good-Writing  Gold  Pen*,  with 
Iridu.-mln  Points,  the  average  wear  of  every  one  of  which 
will  fur  outlast  a gross  of  the  best  .Steel  Pens ; although 
they  are  unwarranted , and , therefore , not  exchangeable. 
MORTON’S  WARRANTED  PENS. 

The  name  “A.  Morton,"  “Number,”  and  “Quality,” 
are  stamped  on  the  following  Pens,  aiul  the  points  are  war- 
ranted for  six  months,  except  against  accident 

The  Numbers  indicate  siz a only:  No.  1 being  the  small- 
est, No.  6 the  largest,  adapted  for  the  pocket;  No.  4 the 
smallest,  and  No.  10  the  largest  Mammoth  Gold  Pen,  for 
the  desk. 

Long  and  Medium  Nibs  of  all  sizes  and  qualities.  Short 
Nibs  of  Numbers  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  and  made  only  of  first 
quality. 

The  Long  and  Short  Nibs  are  fine  pointed ; the  Medium 
Nibs  are  Broad,  Coarse  Business  points.  The  engravings 
are  fac-rimiles  of  the  sizes  and  styles. 

GOLD  PENS,  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  $0  75  u No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  8 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  00  a No.  2 Pen.  1st  quality ; or  a No.  8 Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  25,  n No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  60,  a No.  4 P.u,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality  ; or  a No.  C Peu,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  5 Pen,  let  quality;  or  a No.  6 Peu,  2d 
quality. 

For  $2  25,  a No  6 Pen;  $2  75  a No.  7 Pen;  $3  25  a No.  8 
Pen ; $4  a No.  9 Pen ; $5  No.  10  Pen— all  1st  quality. 
THE  SAME  GOLD  PENS,  IN  SILVER  EXTENSION 
CASKS,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  $1  50  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  3 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen.  3d  quality. 

For  $2  00,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  50  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  5 Pea,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $3  00,  a No.  5 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $3  60,  a No.  6 Pen,  1st  quality. 

. GOLD  l’KNS,  ALL  FIRST  QUALITY,  IN  SILVER- 
MOUNTED  DKtK  HOLDERS. 

For  $2  00  a No.  4 Peu ; for  $2  25  a No.  5 Pen ; for  $2  75 
a No.  C Pen ; for  $3  50  a No.  7 Pen. 

For  $4  00  u No.  8 Pen;  for  $5  a No.  9 Pen ; and  for  $6  a 
No.  10  Pen. 

The  “1st  Quality”  are  pointed  with  the  very  best  Iri- 
dosuiin  Points,  carefully  selected,  and  none  of  this  quality 
are  suld  with  the  slightest  imperfection  which  skill  and 
the  closest  scrutiny  can  detect. 

The  “2d  Quality"  are  superior  to  any  Pens  made  by  him 
previous  to  the  year  1860. 

“ The  3d  Quality"  he  intends  shall  equal  in  respect  to 
Durability,  Elasticity  and  Good  Writing  Qualities  (the 
only  true  considerations)  any  Gold  Pens  made  else  where. 

In  regard  to  the  Cheap  Gold  Pens,  he  begs  leave  to  say 
that,  previous  to  operating  his  New  and  Patented  Ma- 
chines, he  could  not  have  made  as  Good  Writing  and  Du- 
rable Pens,  for  the  price,  had  the  Gold  beeu  furnished  gra- 
tuitously. 

Parties  ordering  must  in  all  instances  specify  the 
“A ams"  or  the  “Aimbey"  and  “ Quality"  of  the  Pens 
wanted,  and  be  particular  to  describe  the  kind,  they  pre- 
fer—whether  stiff  or  limber , coarse  or  fine. 

All  remittances  sent  by  mail  iu  registered  let  ters  are  at 
my  risk : and  to  all  who  send  twenty  cents  (the  charge  for 
registering),  in  addition  to  the  price  of  goods  ordered,  1 
will  guaranty  their  safe  delivery. 

Parties  sending  Gold  or  Silver  will  be  allowed  the  full 
premium  on  the  day  received. 

TO  CLUBS  — A discount  of  10  per  cent,  will  be  allowed 
on  sums  of  $12,  of  15  per  cent,  on  $24,  and  of  20  per  cent, 
on  $40,  if  sent  to  one  address  at  one  time. 

Address,  A.  MORTON, 

No.  25  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


SOMBTHTO  1IW 

IN  PLAYING  CARDS. 

LO  VE  SCENES. 

Designs  from  French  Artists. 

The  above  ucw  Curd  has  fifty-two  beautiful  pictures,  of 
t.li  gout  design,  and  they  can  also  be  used  the  same  ns  or- 
dinary playing  cards,  tints  combining  pleasure  with  amuse- 
ment. Lnclosu  60  cent)  and  two  red  stiunps,  and  send  for 
sample  puok.  $5  p r dozen.  liberal  discount  by  gross  to 
dealers,  li.  A.  CASWELL.  60  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MGSKWA,  ~ 

For  Chronic  and  Ir.fl.'mmntory  Rheumatism,  Hip  Com- 
plaint, Paralyzed  Limbs,  White  Swelling,  Neuralgia, 
Cramp,  Spine  Disease,  Pain  in  the  Bn  at  I,  Side  or  Loins, 
&c.,  Ac.  The  almost  magical  effect  of  this  remedy  1ms 
enabled  the  proprietor  to  cure  not  only  his  thousands,  but 
his  tens  of  thousands  within  the  last  years  of  his  prac- 
tice, and  he  challenges  the  world  to  produce  an  article  of 
superior  merit,  ns  the  ingredients  combined  possess  vir- 
tues of  the  highest  order.  Try  it  affiicted  sufferer.  Price 
$1 ; 6 bottles  $5.  i-end  for  circular. 

DR  CLINTON  KUYPEKS, 

Office  30  Beckman  Street, 

. New  York. 


\ \ I I / / 
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All  interested  in  Shorthand  should  send  for  the  PHO- 
NOGRAPHIC VISITOR  No.  1 contains  a complete  Cat- 
logue  of  Phonographic  Books.  No.  2 explains  Bio  Phono- 
graphic Alphabet.  No.  3 contains  the  Outline,  explaining 
all  the  more  general  principles  of  the  Art.  Single  No.  7 
cents.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  17  cents. 

Address  A.  J.  GRAUAM,  No.  491  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Just  what  every  Family  wants. 
Pnva  e & Co.’s  No  Chimney  Burner 
for  Hand  Lamps  itnd  I .ante -ns,  burns 
Kerosene  Oil  with  a brilliant  light 
without,  chimney,  smoko,  or  odor. 
Saves  25  per  cent.  < )ffice  2u2  F til  ton 
St..  N.  Y.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for 
circular.  Sample  sent  free  for  50  cts. 
American  Institute  nwnrded  1st  Pre- 
mium and  Medal,  1863. 


CARPST  WASP. 

WOOL  TWINE. 

Twines  and  Paper.  H.  A.  HARVEY,  84  Maiden  Lana. 
New  York. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


MANTILLAS. 

BRODfii’S 

SPRING  OPENING 

Took  place  on 

Tuesday,  8th  March. 

BRODIE, 

The  Leader  of  Fashions, 

Will  make  an  early  Spring  Opening  of 

Ladies’  Garments. 

For  novelty  of  style,  for  richness  of  material,  and  for 
endless  variety  of  colors,  coupled  with  moderate  prices, 
the  ladies  of  America  never  had  such  inducements  to  call 
on  the 


“ Leader  of  Fashions.” 

No.  300  Canal  Street, 

Wear  Broadway. 

Caution 

FROM 

The  American  Watch 
Company. 

It  having  come  to  our  knowledge  that  imitations  of  the 
American  Watch  have  been  put  upon  the  market  in  great 
numbers,  calculated,  by  their  utter  worthlessness,  to  in- 
jure the  reputation  of  our  genuine  products — to  protect 
our  own  interests  and  the  public  from  imposition,  we  again 
publish  the  trade  marks  by  which  our  Watches  may  in- 
variably be  known. 

We  manufacture  four  styles  of  Watches: 

The  first  has  the  name 

“AMERICAN  WATCH  CO.,  Wgjtham,  Mass.,”  en- 
graved on  the  inside  plate. 

The  second  bos  the  name 

“APPLETON,  TRACY  & CO.,  Waltham,  Mass.,”  en- 
graved on  the  inside  plate. 

The  third  has  the  name 

“P.  S.  BARTLETT,  Waltham,  Mass.,"  engraved  on 
the  inside  plate. 

All  the  above  styles  have  the  name  “ American  Watch 
Co.”  painted  on  the  dial,  and  are  warranted  in  every  re- 
spect. 

The  fourth  lias  the  name 

“W1L  ELLERY,  Boston,  Mass.”  engraved  on  the  in- 
side plate,  and  is  not  named  on  the  dial. 

All  the  above  described  Watches  are  made  of  various 
sizes,  and  are  sold  in  gold  or  silver  cases,  as  may  be  re- 
quired. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  accurately  describe  the  nu- 
merous imitations  to  which  we  have  alluded.  They  are 
usually  inscribed  with  names  so  nearly  approaching  our 
own  os  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  unaccustomed  buy- 
er. Some  are  represented  as  made  by  the  ‘ 1 Union  Watch 
Ca,  of  Boston,  Mass.” — no  such  company  existing.  Some 
are  named  the  “Soldier's  Watch,"  to  be  sold  as  our  Fourth 
or  Wit.  Ellto  grade,  usually  known  as  tub  “ Soldier's 
Watch  ;”  others  are  named  the  “ Afplrton  Watoh  Co. 
others  the  “ P.  S.  BartLEY,"  instead  of  our  P.  S.  Bart- 
lett, besides  many  varieties  named  in  such  a manner  as 
to  convey  the  idea  that  they  are  the  veritable  productions 
of  the  American  Watch  Company. 

A little  attention  on  the  part  of  buyers  will  protect  them 
from  gross  imposition. 

ROBBINS  & APPLETON, 
Agents  for  the  American  Watch  Company, 
182  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 
Enameled  Chamber 

FURNMUSE 

The  best  assortment  of  Enameled  Furniture  in  all  col- 
ore and  styles,  walnut  and  chestnut,  plain  and  ornamental, 
in  suits,  wholesale  and  retail.  Also  Mattresses  and  Pail- 
lasses. WARREN  WARD,  277  Canal  St.,  N.  Y. 

To  Consumptives. 

Consumptive  sufferers  will  receive  a valuable  prescrip- 
tion for  the  cure  of  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  and 
all  Throat  and  Li  ng  affections  (free  of  charge),  by  send- 
ing their  address  to 

Rev.  E.  A.  WILSON, 

Williamsburg?!,  Kings  Co., 

New  York. 

ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore.  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  HAUNUKN’S  EXPRESS, 
No.  74  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


Military  and  Naval 

Collection  and  Banking  Offiof.— Somes,  Brown  Si 
Co.,  No.  2 Park  Place,  New  York,  adjust  and  collect  every 
variety  of  just  claims  against  the  Government  or  States. 
Hand-Books  containing  laws,  Stc.,  sent  by  mail,  free. 


a 


The  “Star”  No  Chimney  Burner- 

For  Kerosece  Oil  Lamps  and 
Lanterns,  gives  a brilliant  light 
free  from  smoke  or  smell,  and 
needs  no  chimney. . We  are  now 
prepared  to  supply  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  this  superior 
^ Burner,  which  everywhere  gives 
fe;  mti-f action.  Sample  sent.  p*«*t- 
p paid  for  35  cts.  Agents  wanted. 
P KS8IG  & CO.,  Manufac- 
turers, 2 Platt  Street,  New  York. 


-•  V . 


Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  -Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,  N.Y. 


(£7  ARMY 

® WATCH.  « 

A Beautiful  Enuilwkd  Cold  Plated  Watcii,  Double 
Gone,  J*>ver  Cup,  small  size,  enameled  dial,  cut  hands, 
•*  English  iluve.ncuts,"  and  correct  time-keojpcr,  sent  five 
by  uinil  iu  neat  case,  only  $7. 

A Silver  Watch,  same  as  above,  only  $7.  Specially 
adapted  to  the  Ahmv. 

$15  European  Timekeeper.  $15 

Compass  Watch. 

A Superu  “ Extra  Double  Gold  Pitted " engraved  or  en- 
gine turned  Hunting  Case  Watch,  Magic  Spring,  “ Genu- 
ine English  Jeweled  nr  Xit  krl  Movement  ,"  “M.  J.  Toift- 
as”  Independent  Action,  Self  Balance,  and  has  a neat 
Miniature  Compass  set  in  the  movements,  making  it  a 
“ Correct  Guide'’  to  the  Soldier  or  Traveler.  Perfect  time- 
keeper, “ warranted  one  year."  Will  stand  Acid,  and 
is  an 

Exact  Imitation  of  $100  Watch. 

Used  by  the  British  Army  Officers, 

Sent  free  by  mail,  in  elegant  Morocco  Case,  for  only  $15. 

English  Sterling  Silver  Lever  Watches,  engraved 
Hauling  Case,  full  jeweled  movements,  wan  anted,  $18. 

A4*#|ameeicanAq|| 

VVW  LEVERS. 

Full  Ruby  Jeweled,  4 oz.  Coin  Sliver  Hunting  Case, 
Gold  Joint -s  with  Magic  Spring,  full  guarantee,  only  $30 
Real  English  Duplex  Stop  Watch, 

In  Massive  Silver  Hunting  Cases,  full  jewel,  d.  Sweep 
Seconds,  for  Artillerists  or  timing  horses,  with  full 
guarantee,  only  $30. 

Good  Watches,  for  Army  use,  of  all  descriptions.  We 
lire  sole  importers  of  the  above  styles  of  European  Watch- 
es. Catalogue  of  trade  prices  mailed  free. 

Prank  Leslie's  Illustrated  .Xewspaper  of  Fob.  20  says 
of  the  “European  Timekeeper,"  “It  Is  a novelty  here, 
and  an  imitiitiou  of  the  celebrated  timekeeper  so  much  lu 
use  among  the  British  army  officers,  and  is  calculated  to 
meet  the  wnnts  of  our  soldiers  in  the  field."  Illustrated 
Metes  says,  “ Correct  timepieces ; and  for  beauty  and  fine 
finish  they  are  equal  in  appearance  to  $100  watches." 

Address  C1IAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  Importers,  38  & 40 
Ann  Street,  New  York. 


Albums  for  the  Army. 

Our  New  Pocket  Album, 


holding  sixteen  pictures,  and  sold  at 


Seventy-five  Cents, 

is  the  cheapest  and  best  Pocket  Album  ever  offered  to  the 
publie. 

Sent  by  mail  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
Seventy-five  Cent* 


SAMUEL  BOWLES  & COMPANY, 


Photograph  Album  Manufacturers, 

Springfield,  Mass. 


“TIP  TOP.” 


THE  JAN.,  FEB.,  AND  MARCH  PICTORIAL 
DOUBLE  NUMBERS  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL 
are  the  best  ever  issued.  They  contain  more  than  100 
Portraits  and  other  Engravings,  including  Major-Gen. 
Banks,  Cord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Elgin,  Gen.  Thomas,  Bishop 
Huglies,  Captains  Speke  and  Grunt,  with  Characters  and 
Biographies;  also  Beautiful  Women.  Only  45  cents  for 
the  three,  or  $1  50  a year.  New  Vol  Address 

FOWLER  & WELLS,  No.  308  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Opera  and  Field-Glasses 
Can  tee  a man  distance  of  3 to 
4 miles.  Spec  tael  * anil  Eye- 
Glasses  with  French  flint  gbi-s. 
Also  Microscopes  of  evi  rv  de- 
scription, fom  $1  to  $6‘i.  B. 
11.  HORN,  Optician,  212  Brond- 

1 way,  cor.  Ftthon  St.,  up  stairs. 

d R.  tail.  Seud  for  Circular. 


TF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

X a little  of  everything  relating  to  the  httmnn  system, 
diet,  air,  marriage,  etc.,  etc.,  read  revised  and  enlarged 


MEDICAL  COMMON  SENSE. 

Among  the  many  subjects  treated  in  tills  work  are  the 
following:  Consumption,  Bronchitis  Asthma,  Catarrh, 
Scrofula,  Rheumatism,  Dyspepsia,  Piles,  Liver,  and  Phi- 
losophy of  Digestion,  Constipation,  Aff  ction.-  of  the  Uriu- 
arv  Organs,  Barrenness,  Rupture,  Salt  Rheum,  Cancer, 
Paralysis,  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  Neuralgia,  How  to  Re- 
cover the  8iglil  and  throw  aside  fpertacle-,  Man  luge,  the 
Curious  Marriage  Customs  of  the  World,  Philosophy  of 
Elopements,  a t hnpter  for  the  Married,  and  n thousand 
things  of  value  to  married  and  single  never  written  before, 
making,  altogether,  a curious  book  for  curious  people,  and 
a good  book  for  every  one.  400  page- ; 100  illustrations. 
Contents  tables  sent,  free  by  mail  to  all  applicants,  or  the 
book  forwarded  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  $1  50. 
Address  E.  B.  FOOTE,  M.D.,  No.  1130  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


Madame  Benedict’s  millinery  and  dress- 
making Establishment  is  now  REPLETE  with  every 
IMPORTED  NOVELTY  of  the  season. 

12  Waverly  Place,  X.  Y. 


50  Duets  for  Violin  and  Piano,  60c.  “ Bugle  Call,” 
50  Patriotic  Songs  and  Quartettes,  50c.  “Tunes  of  the 
World,”  Accordeon,  Flute,  Violin,  or  Flageolet,  Stic.  Ital- 
ian and  8ilk  Violin  Strings,  25c,  mailed.  Descriptive 
price  list  musical  instruments  sent  on  receipt  of  post- 
stamp.  FREDERICK  BLUM E,  209  Bowery,  N.  Y. 

New  Catalogue  of  Jewelry 

Sent  free.  Address 

THUS.  CAFFERTY  & CO., 

Providence,  R.  I. 


- All  kinds  of  Sewing  Machi 
LRnr,  Manhf*rjirer,  •!*>  Hro 

- Wholesale  or  &tidl.  Mail 

)F  MICH 


Machine  Needles.  J.  W.  BART- 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 

"or  Express. 


bl  I 
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J.  H.  Winslow  & Co, 


ACROSTIC. 

Lines  suggested  by  using  the  Soap,  BALHUTtrs,  and  Con. 
OKNTBATKD  POTASH,  inanuft.CU' ed  Oy 
B.  T.  Baiiuitt,  Sew  Ytn  k. 

By  tlie  cares  of  a family,  made  weary  and  end, 

Tl>e  return  of  wash-day  almost  drives  my  wife  mad ; 

By  the  bother  with  servants  who  are  stubborn  aud  mope ; 
And  the  impossibility  of  getting  good  soap; 

But  now  all  her  troubles  from  that  sonree  are  o’er, 
Babbitt's  Soap  Is  procured;  they  grumble  no  more. 

Jt  is  true,  as  I know,  and  have  often  heard  said, 

T*'at  naught  vexes  the  housewife  like  heavy,  sour  bread : 
There  are  mistakes  often  made  in  all  that  she  bakes, 
Sour  biscuits,  hard  crackers,  and  sour  buckwheat  cakes ; 
Put  iu  but  some  Soda,  with  Babbitt's  name  on  it, 

Oh,  what  a great  change  1 Is  it  magic  that  done  it  f 
Then  to  the  “ office"  where  types  are  ne’er  clean, 

And  the  paper  that’s  printed  is  not  fit  to  be  seen, 

Send  off  at  once,  for  there's  no  time  to  be  lost! 

JJave  the  Conoenteatkp  I’OTAsn,  don't  think  of  the  cost. 
64,  65,  00,  6T,  08,  TO,  72  and  74  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 


12th  Regiment  Ball. 

IN  All)  or  TUB 

Widows  and  Orphans 

Deceased  New  York  Soldiers. 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  Ap.il  .5,  1864. 


THE  ARMY. 


Hubbard 


LATEST  INVENTION 


WATCHES,  CHAINS,  Ac.,  Ac. 


Superbly  finished  watch- 
es, the  beauty  of  which  is 
only  equaled  by  their Ah;  lip- 
ness.— N.  Y.  Weekly,  July 
23d. 

Particularly  valuable  for 
officers  in  the  army,  and 
travelers — Frank  Leslie's , 
Feb.  21. 

Pettiest,  best  and  cheap- 
est time-pieces  ever  offered. 
— iV.  1’.  Illustrated,  Sews, 
Jan.  10. 


IMPORTERS 


COLS  FENS, 

JUST  OUT. 


Worth  $500,000. 


After  years  of  patient  research  it  has  been  demonstrated 
now,  for  th  first  time,  that  a genuine  Gold  Pen,  witli  an 
Iridium  or  Diamond  Point,  and  possessing  all  the  elastici- 
ty and  durability  of  the  highest  price  peu  made,  can  lie 
produced  at  prices  furbelow  anything  of  the  kind  li  r.  to- 
fore  offered.  Years  have  been  spent  in  trying  to  produce 
an  elastic  and  diamond  pointed  pen  nt  a low  figure,  and, 
until  now,  ull  attempts  have  been  futile.  We  have  nothing 
to  ray  against  parties  advertising  low-priced  pens  ami  call- 
ing them  gold.  We  know  that  ours  is  the  only  solid  gold 
and  genuine  diamond  pointed  and  elastic  pen  in  the  mar- 
ket that  can  be  sold  anywhere  near  our  prices. 

Trade  Prices  by  the  Dozen. 

No.  2.  Medium  Pen,  $3  50. 

No.  3.  Large  Pen,  $.1  75-_ 

No.  4.  Engrossing  Pen,  $4  50. 

Silver  Mounted  Ebony  Holders  in  Morocco 

Case,  extra,  per  Dozen,  $4  00. 

Sample  Pens. 

Na  2.  Medium  Pen,  40  cents. 

NO.  3.  Large  Fkn,  80  cents. 

No.  4.  Engrossing  Pen,  65  cents. 

Silvi  k Mounted  Ebony  Holders  in  Morocco 

Case,  extra,  50  cents. 

Warrantee. 

Wc  warrant  every  peu  for  one  year,  and  to  be  solid 
gold,  genuine  Iridium  or  Diumond  pointed,  and  to  pos- 
sess all  the  elasticity  of  tho  most  expensive  geld  pen  made. 

We  send  these  liens  to  any  address  in  the  United  States, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Money  properly  regis- 
tered aud  sealed  comes  at  our  risk. 

GEORGE  A.  ELY  & CO.,  Sole  Manufacturer,  No.  181 
Broadway,  New  York. 


To  be  sold  for  One  Dollar  each 
without  regard  to  value,  and 
not  to  be  paid  for  till  you 
know  what  you  are  to  get. 


NATIONAL  BATTLE  FINS. 

McClellan,  Grant,  Rose- 

9 grounds  and  dates.  Per- 
fect^ phot^g^ph  likeness 

exclusive  right  of  manu- 
facture, and  the  Inventor  of  this  beautiful  keepsake  and 
record  of  gallant  acts.  Also, 

Cavalry  and  Artillery  Pins. 


Magic  Time  Observers, 

The  Perfection  of  Mechanism! 
Hein*?  a Hunting’,  or  Open  Pace,  or  Lady’s 
or  Gentleman’s  Watch  combined,  with 
Patent  Self-winding1  Improvement. 

A most  pleasing  novelty.  One  of  the  prettiest,  most 
convenient,  aud  decidedly  the  best  and  cheapest  timepiece 
for  general  and  reliable  use  ever  offered.  It  has  within  it 
and  connected  with  its  machinery  its  own  winding  at- 
tachment, rendering  a key  entirely  unnecessary.  The 
cases  of  this  Watch  are  composed  of  two  metals,  the  out- 
er one  being  fine  16  carat  gold.  It  has  the  improved  ruby 
action  lever  movement,  and  is  wurranted  an  accurate  time- 
piece. Price,  superbly  engraved,  per  case  of  half  dozen, 
$204.  Sample  watches  in  neat  morocco  boxes,  $35.  If 
sent  by  mull,  the  postage  is  36  cents ; registering,  20  cents. 

Silver  Watches! 

First-Class  Hunting  Time-Pieces. 

FOR  AOCUBAOY  OF  MOVEMENT,  BEAUTY  OF  MATERIAL, 
AND,  ABOVE  AI.L,  CHEAPNESS  IN  PRIOR,  THESE 
WATCHES  MUST  INBURR 

UNIVERSAL  APPROBATION! 

An  imitation  so  faultless  that  it  can  hardly  be  detected 
by  the  most  experienced  judges.  The  material  being  of 
two  metals,  the  outer  one  first  quality  Silver  and  the  in- 
ner one  German  Silver,  it  can  not  be  recognized  by  cut- 
ting or  heavy  engraving,  making  it  not  only  in  appear- 
ance, but  in  durability,  the  best  resemblance  of  Solid 
sterling-  Silver  in  existence. 

Tho  sale  of  these  wntches  in  the  army  is  a source  of 
enormous  profit,  retailing,  as  they  very  readily  do,  nt  $25 
and  upward.  Many  hundred  dollars  can  ha  made  in  a 
single  pay-day  by  any  one  of  ordinary  business  tact  1 

At  Wholesale  only!  In  heavy  hunting  oases , beau- 
tifully engraved,  white  enamel  dial,  and  fancy  cut  hands , 
in  good  running  order,  by  the  half  dozen,  $72;  postage, 
$2  38;  registering,  20  cte.  Sold  only  by  the  case.  Clan 
be  safely  sent  by  mail. 

KS?”  TERMS  CASH,  invariably  in  advance.  No 
agents  employed ; buyers  must  deal  directly  with  us.  If 
money  is  sent  us  by  express  or  mail  in  a registered  letter, 
it  iB  at  our  risk  I Orders  will  meet  the  most  prompt  and 
faithful  attention. 

HUBBARD  BROS..  Sole  Importers, 

Broadway,  cor.  Courtlandt  St.,  Sew  York. 


Of  Artistes  to  be  sold  for  One 
Dollar  each. 


100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches $115  00  each. 

100  Gold  Watches 70  00  each. 

200  Ladies'  Gold  Watches 40  00  each. 

500  Ladies'  and  Gent's  Silver  Watches  . . 18  00  each* 

3000  Vest  and  Neck  Chains 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  Gold  Band  Bracelets 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  “ “ « 3 00  to  500  each. 

3000  Cameo  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

8000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

8000  Lava  and  Florentine  Brooches. . 4 00  to  0 00  each.  ; 
3000  Coral,  Opal,  aud  Em.  Broodies . 4 00  to  0 00  each. 

8000  Cameo  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

8000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  0 00  each. 

8000  Lava  and  Florentine  Ear  Drops . 4 00  to  0 00  each. 
8000  Coral,  Em.,  and  Opal  Ear  Drops  4 00  to  8 00  each. 

6100  Gent's  Breast  Hus 2 50  to  8 00  each. 

3000  Watch  Keys 2 00  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Fob  and  Ribbon  Slides 2 00  to  6 00  each. 

5000  Sets  of  Bosom  Studs 2 60  to  0 00  each. 

5000  Sleeve  Buttons 2 50  to  0 00  each. 

6000  Plain  Kings 2 50  to  5 00  each. 

C000  Stone  Set  Rings 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Lockets 2 50  to  10  00  each. 

5000  Sets  Ladies’  Jewelry 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

10000  Gold  Pens,  Silver  M'ted  Holders  4 00  to  5 00  each. 
10000  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension 

Cases  and  Pencils 4 00  to  6 00  each. 


The  above  cuts  repre- 

«sent  perfectly  the  Cav- 
V airy  and  Artillery  Pina 
JY  we  have  been  getting 
V up  in  Silver  Metal,  to 
V answer  the  urgent  in- 

>J.  from  that  important 
q-  branch  of  the  service  so 

'ff/J  prop!  iate  badge?.  The 
y Cavalry  and  Artillery 
Pins  are  Enameled  for 
£ m M the  Divisions  in 

Red,  White  and  Blue, 

, The  outer  rim  highly 

polished  ns  Silver  can 
be  for  the  Name,  Co., 

■ vY/r  'sjX  , and  Regiment.  There 

•y  Y7.;  ' Pins  are  Silver  Metal, 

A - and  cartUae  Dollar  and 

ksSM Twentv-FIvo  Cents, 
f - — with  the  Name,  Co., 

Or--  P’t/nnBwJKliii  and  Regiment  engiav- 

■ . o \ W a--  ed  upon  them,  or  One 

7 Dollar  without  engrav- 
\7  \ ,n°  If  any  engraving 

\ is  desired  beyond  the 
Name,  “Co."  and  Reg- 
Y iment.  Three  Cents  per 

Letter  or  Figure  will  be 

charged. 

AGENTS  will  be  furnished  at  $6  per  dozen  without  en- 
graving, and  $9  per  dozen  with  the  amount  above  men- 
tioned. The  Emblems  are  raised,  and  the  Pin  about  the 
thickness  of  a two  shilling  piece. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVY 

^^==^===*8.  Monitor  Pins. 

The  cut  is  a correct 
/yjf,  ’-'  ' v*V- ' copy  of  the  M miter 

/Wr  ' Pins  got  up  In  Silver 

fjy  . .r—  . ,y  ' v Metal  The  name  of 

« Xf*  the  Monitor  und  | ur- 


AI.  ROOT,  Manufacturer  of  Pure  Coin  Silver  Chains 
• and  Rings.  Goods  by  mail  ns  tollows:  Chains  from 
$1  50  to  $15  00,  according  to  weight  ami  design.  Plain 
Kings,  fine  finish,  13  ct?.,  25,  50,  and  75,  and  so  up  to  $2, 
according  to  weight.  Fancy  Top  Rings,  chased  and  ,-u- 
graved,  from  $1  to  $3  (give  size  on  slip  of  pap  r).  Also 
Silver  Key.,  Chain  Bar?,  Hooks,  Pins,  Sleeve  Buttons, 
Studs,  &c.  Liberal  discount  to  dealers.  Address 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 


BEunro’s  Ten  Cent  Publications. 

Novel  No.  9.  THE  INDIAN  SLAYER. 

Nothing  can  • urpass  this  inimitable  Indian  Talc.  It  is 
full  of  adventurer  of  the  most,  startling  nature,  hair- 
breadth escape?,  and  marvelous  exploits.  Sent,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  price,  10  cents. 

GEORGE  MUNRO  & CO.,  187  William  Street,  N.  Y. 


Two  DoUars  made  from  twenty  ct.?.  Call  and  ex- 
amine, or  tea  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  10c.  Retails 
for  $2,  by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


HARPER’S 
WEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

For  April,  1864. 

Contents: 

JOURNEY  TO  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  NILE. 

I LLUSTUATioNB. —Removing  an  African  Village.— 
“The  Stones:"  the  Nile  flowing  out  of  Lake  N’Yanza. — 

Speke’s  Faithfuls A Jolly  Time Brewing  Ponilie. — A 

Mngidsn  at  Work.  — Grand  Dancing  with  Ukulime — 
Btigu,  Calalu.sh,  or  Gouty-Limbed  Trees. — Camp  in  tlm 
Uthungu  Valley:  the  Wasui  bringing  Provisions  for  sale. 
Presenting  8poils  to  Rumnnlka.— Kurnsnika's  New  Moon 

Levee. — A Queen  drugged  to  Execution King  of  Uganda 

Retiring Speke  introduces  Grant  to  the  Queen-Dowager 

< f Uganda.  — Kiuienya  the  Dwarf. — Mahained'a  Party  < n 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  GROUPS  of  eminent  act- 
ors and  actresses,  each  group  containing  from  five  to  nine 
portraits.  Price  25 cents  each;  5for$l;  12 for  $2.  Sent, 
post-paid,  by  RICHARD  PARKER  & CO.,  cor.  Ann  and 
Nassau  Streets,  New  York. 


AH  of  the  above  list  of  Goods  will  be  sold  for  one  dollar 
each.  Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  Btating  what 
each  oue  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  Bealed  up, 
and  mixed ; and  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  re- 
gard to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  nil  a fair 
clmnce.  On  receipt  of  the  Certificate,  you  will  see  what 
you  can  hare,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  one 
dollar  and  take  the  art  icls  or  not. 


THE  THREE  FISHERS — (With  Illustration.) 

SCENES  IN  THE  WAR  OF  1812.— IX.  WAR  WITH 
THE  CHEEK  INDIANS. 

Illustrations. — Weatherford  in  Jackson’s  Tent.  — 
Plan  of  Fort  Mims. — General  Andrew  Jackson. — Central 
John  Coffee— Plan  of  Battle  of  Talladega. 

SYRA. 

THE  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALDINGTON. 

Chapter  JJI.  The  first  Visit  to  the  Guestwick  Bridge- 

Chapter  LII1.  Loquitur  Hopkins. 

Chapter  L1V.  The  Second  V-sit  to  the  Guestwi.k 
Bridge. 

Illustrations  —The  Cottage.  — “ She  has  refuse <1 
me,  and  it  is  all  over." 

A GOLDEN  WEDDING. 

THE  BLACKSMITHS  OF  HOLSBY, 

Illustrations. —Finding  the  Treasure.— Annie's  Re- 
turn. 

MY  K8CAPE  FROM  RICHMOND. 

THE  AVENGER. 

DENIS  DUVAL.  By  William  Makepeace  Thack- 


I I T r~ ' . j chaser  of  I in  will  lx- 

\ l same,  and  furnhlicd  for 

\ j $1  50  each.  The  Pins 

\ y£»V  *'a,~ l'-~~:yrr  are  very  beautiful,  ;ind 

- j ,/  got  up  expressly  by  de- 
sire  of  many  office:?  of 
rj  A vfiS  the  Navy.  Fame  Pins 

got  up  in  Solid  Gold. 

Agents  wanted,  and  supplied  at  $7  per  doz  n,  without 
engraving,  and  $10  per  doz .n,  engraved  ns  above. 

Every  Monitor  in  the  Navy  repres  nt  d. 

LOUIS  PHILIP  & CO.,  No.  2 Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 


In  all  transactions  by  mail,  we  shall 
charge  for  forwarding  the  Certificates, 
paying  postage,  and  doing  the  busi- 
ness, 25  cents  each,  which  must  be  in- 
closed when  the  Certificate  is  sent  for. 
Five  Certificates  will  be  sent  for  $1 ; 
eleven  for  $2 ; thiity  for  $5 ; sixty-five 
for  $10 ; and  a hundred  for  $15. 


Fresh  from  Abraham’s  Eoscm. 

Comprising  all  hi?  L.-ttes  excepting  the  “Green Back?." 
IN  PRESS.  Mailed,  post-pil  (ns  soon  a?  ready),  35  eta. 

T.  R.  HAWLEY,  Publisher,  13  Park  Row,  N.  Y.  A 
wry  liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  C3T"  Old  Abe,  hi? 
friend,  or  any  other  man,  will  please  send  along  Father 
Abraham’s  Jokes  for  Piddle? lion.  


Agents — Those  acting  as  Agents  will  be  allowed  ten 
cents  on  every  Certificate  ordered  j>y  them,  provided  their 
remittance  amounts  to  one  dollar.  Agents  will  collect  25 
cents  for  every  Certificate,  and  remit  15  cents  to  us,  either 
in  cash  or  postage  stamps.  Great  caution  should  be  need 
by  our  correspondents  in  regard  to  giving  their  correct  ad- 
dress, To'v\  County,  and  State.  Address 


Cavalry  Badges. 

Annexed  is  a fac-simile 
design  of  our  newest  style 
Cavalry  Badge.  Sent  free 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
price,  with  Name,  Co.,  and 
Regiment  handsomely  en- 
graved thereon. 


Best  Thing  Out! 

The  “ Patent  Pocket  Army  Pipe,"  just 
out,  is  decidedly  the  most  convenient  article  for  soldiers  In 
the  market.  It  is  of  fine  apearanee,  self-cleaning,  will 
bum  out  all  the  tobacco,  can  be  carried  in  the  vest: 
rocKET,  is  not  easily  stopped  up,  as  it  can  be  taken  into 
FOUR  PARTS  immediately.  The  fire  can  not  be  seen, 
neither  can  it  drop  out.  By  a very  ingenious  arrangement 
the  smoke  is  coaled  and  cleaned  before  entering  the  mouth, 
mnking  it  the  cleanest,  most  economical,  and  delightful 
smoking  pipe  in  the  world.  One  dozen  bent  free  on  rk- 
ceipt  of  $2  25.  We  also  manufacture  the  famous 
Magic  Tobacco-Boxes,  Thermometers,  Union  Chrystal  Ce- 
ment, Prize  Packages.  Match  safe?,  Ac.,  and  we  will  send 
12  different  article?  of  our  choicest  styles,  nicely  packed, 
free,  on  receipt  of  $4  00.  Circulars  seat  free  per  mail. 
Address  in  full  RICHARDS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St., 
Box  3131,  New  York. 

I’.  S.  Money  sent  in  registered  letters  is  at  our  risk. 


Chapter  I.  The  Family  Tri  e. 

Chapter  II.  The  Hi  use  of  Snvergne. 

Chapter  III.  Lhe  Travelers. 

HOW  SPRING  COMES  TO  THE  BLIND. 

THE  TORTURES  OF  THE  INNOCENTS. 

ESCAPE  FROM  FORT  WARREN. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 

DOBBS  ON  DISEASE. 

Illustrations.  — Bilious.  — ftervou? — Ruptures.— 
ChilD— Fractured  Skull.-  - Fever — Teething.—  Genera  1 

Decline Fits.  - A mee*^-  —Hash. 

FASHIONS  FOR  >PI«TL. 

lLLUBTRATio.Na.-Spriug  Pardessus — Dinner  Toilet 

TERMS. 

One  Corr  **  one  Year $3  00 

Tv-/  Copies  for  One  Yew 5 fit) 

Av  F.xtra  Co  jay,  gratis,  for  every  Chib  of  Tin  Sub- 
scribers, at  $2  75  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $‘-7  is). 
Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  tug.  thor, 
.tie  year,  $0  50. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PuBLiemre 


Solid  Silver,  letters 

in  gold  relief 3 50 

8<^."  8 00 

Solid g.da enameled.  9 00 
Also  new  style  Artillery 
Badge,  and  every  style  Co. 
Pin  and.  Corp?  Badge  worn 
by  the  Army.  Send  for  our 
illustrated  Catalogue.  Ad- 
dress C.  L.  BA1.CH  & CO., 


JOHN.  W.  HULL 
WCA  y.  4™  N.V  . / 


208  Broadway,  New  York. 


208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Ballard  Patent 
\J  Breech  Loading  Rifles  and 
Carbiucsi 

JBH  • ’arrying  the  copper  water-proof  cartridge, 

■ and  also  using  ordinary  loose  ammunition. 

This  srrnis  uo«  admitted  by  all  competitors  to  be  sup.  rier 
to  any  other  ever  offered  to  the  public.  The  great  ad- 
vtntage  of  load  ng  with  either  fixed  or  loose  ammunition 
alone  makes  it  enp  rior  to  all  others. 

We  also  offer  to  tin-  public  our  new  Plant  & Reynold? 
Cartridge  and  loose  ammunition  loading  revolver.  Till? 
arm  has  no  equ:  I as  a belt  or  pocket  weapon, 
jr.jr  further  pa-ticulara  send  for  descriptive  circular. 

P.  S.  Do  not  forget  that  both  Rifles  and  lfiftol?  may  be 
used  with  either  eopuer  cartridge  or  loose  ammunition. 

MFRW1N  & ERAY,  Sole  Agents, 

262  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Portable  Printing  OSces. 

For  the  Army  and  Navy  o 

Hospitals,  Merchant?, 

Druggists,  and  all  who 
wish  to  print  neatly,  , 
cheaply,  and  expeditious- 
ly.  Circular  sent  free. 

Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c., 

six  cent.?.  Adams  Press  SaSH 

Co.,  No.  26  Ann  St.,  N.  Y., 

and  35  Lincoln  St. , Boston. 


ONE  CEW 


AS  the  warm  weather  approaches  prepare  to  reduce 
your  household  expenses  by  getting 

FISH’S  KEROSENE  LAMP  COOK 
ING  APPARATUS, 

with  which  you  may  prepare  a meal  for.  FIVE.  PERSONS 
at  & coot  of  one  cent.  Price,  from  $2  to  $g. 

Also  tbe  “Union  Attachment,’’  f 

to  be'usefl’on  n common  lamp  to  Kent  wafer,  cook  fociil.  or  • 
supp.rt  a shade.  Price  50  rents.  No  family  can  afford  to  1 
l>*  without  one  of  these  articles.  For  sale  at  the  I qitqp 
ami  Stove  Stoic?.  Trade  supplied  by  WM.  D-KU.S8ELL, 
Agent,  206  Pearl  St.,  New  York.  Send  for  Circulars.  | 


HARPER’S 


BAKER’S  RHEUMATIC  BALM, 

BAKER’S  FEVER  COOLER,  / 

BAKER’S  COUGH  MIXTURE, 

BAKER’S  CROUP  ALLEVIATOR, 
aiy  four  remedies  which  im  family  should  ever  he  without. 
Price  $1  per  bottle  cadi. 

Also, 

BAKER’S  KIDNEY  AND  GRAVEL  REMEDIES,  which 
are  Invaluable.  Price  $6. 

Principal  Depot:  No.  164  Tenth  Street-  near  J - 
Avenue.  Sold  by  the  principal  Druggist*. 

Remedies  sent  to  any  address  upon  —-dp 

~To Comiw»« 

cinrs  Ouiupwlvors,  used  to  Book-work.  A. 

Marsh,  Foreman  of  lUsfKR  & Bbothjb»; 


A MONTH!  I want  to  hire  Agents  in  every 
county  at  $75  a month,  ex  pc  uses  paid,  to  sell 
Heap  Family  Sewing  Machines.  Address 

i^_ M AD1SON,  Alfred,  Maine 


O YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES?— MyOnguent  will  I 
them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  wcGks  (upon  the  smooth-  li 
ii,-,;)  without  it.-iu  or  injury  to  tho  skin.  Price  $1—  j 
by  mail,  post  flee,  to  any  addre.-J,on  rec-iptot  onur- 
R.  U.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  NaArau  Street,  N.  Y.  ) 


TT.o-Mv.TALi.to  Inroi.es,  Bhi.ts.  and  Arm- 
or INFALLIBLE  REMEDY  for  ItllfeVK ATUU, 

M err  am  & Co.jNo.  429  Broadway,  Y. 


lets.  Tliey  av 
Com  Farr,  &( 
Insoles,  $1  I 
Sent  by  mail  f 


^Wiginal  from 

RSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Wards  Shirts 

SENT  EVERYWHERE 
by  MAILor  EXPRESS 


STAMMERING 


LOCK  STITCH 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[April  2,  1864. 


$37  AMERICAS?  $47 
LEVER  WATCHES. 

Trade  Mark,  P.  S.  Bartlett,  Wal- 
tham, Mass.,  Full  Jeweled,  WAR 
RANTED,  in  4 02.  coin  silver  hunt: 
ing  case,  gold  joints,  fancy  push  pip 
for  $47. 

Also  every  variety  of  good  Watches  at  equally  low  r.  i 
All  orders  from  the  Army  must  be  pre-pail.  a.  - V 
press  Companies  will  not  take  hills  for  collection  on  - 

J.  L.  FERGUSON,  Importer  of  Watcher 
208  Broadway  New  York. 


And  *15  Per  Day  made  Easy. 

By  selling  the  Great  “ original  and  only  genuine" 
Rickards'  Brize  and  .Stationery  Pack  ages,  each  of 
which  contains  “more  real  valuable  articles"  than  any 
half-dozen  other  packages  ever  sold.  Each  Package  con- 
tains l'ine  Writing  Mat  rials,  Engravings,  Fashion  Plates, 
Fancy  Articles,  Yankee  Notions,  Games,  Recipes,  Many 
Ways  to  Get  Rich,  Rich  Presents  of  Fine  Jewelry,  &c. 
The  whole  worth  several  dollars  if  bought  separate.  Price 
only  26c.  Wholesale  rates  to  Agents  low.  Profits  large. 
Sales  immense.  Every  soldier  and  every  family  wants 
them.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town  and  camp.  $15  per 
day  guaranteed,  and  a splendid  Gold  or  Silver  Hnnting- 
case  Watch,  gemdne  English  movements,  perfect  time- 
keeper, presented  free  to  each  Agknt.  Beware  of  im- 
itations. 

We  are  the  sole  manufacturers  of  the  GREAT  ORIG- 
INAL RICKARDS  PRIZE  PACKAGES,  each  of  which 
we  have  copyrighted  according  to  law.  None  others  are 
genuine.  For  an  expose  of  the  swindling  op  rations  as 
practised  by  other  parties,  see  editorial  in  New  Y'ork  Tri- 
bune of  Friday,  Feb.  20.  Send  for  our  great  new  Circu- 
lars for  1S64,  containing  “ extra  premium  inducements , 
free" 

8.  C.  RICKARDS  & CO.,  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 
Original,  Largest,  and  Oldest  Prize  Package  House  in  the 


Munro’s  Ten  Cent  Publications. 

NOVEL  NO.  10.  THE  TURTLE  CAT'  ill 
Or,  Tin:  Tiger  of  tiie  Ocean. 

By  lU.tON  Const  kllako. 

This  is  one  of  the  ablest  anil  most  interesting  prmiuc 
tions  of  this  highly  popular  author,  wiio  writes  cxciusiv  - 
ly  for  us.  It  is  full  of  marvelous  exploits  on  the  ocean 
Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  10  cents. 

GEORGE  M1NRO  & CO.,  137  William  ft..  N.  V. 


GOLD  PENS  AND  CASES 

Retailed  at  wholesale  prices.  14  kt,  Gold  Pen,  Solid 
Silver  Case,  $1  50,  warranted  for  one  year,  guarantee  ac- 
companying each  Pen.  Send  for  a circular.  Pens  re- 
pointed on  receipt  of  35  cenis. 

E.  S.  JOHNSON,  15  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


HOYT’S  HIAWATHA 
HAIR  RESTORATIVE. 


The  standard  preparation  for  the  hair.  Warranted  in 
all  cases  to  restore  faded  and  gray  hair  and  whiskers  t 
their  ORIGINAL  color.  It  restores  the  natural  shading 
of  one  hair  with  another,  and  tiius  gives  a life  appearand 
instead  of  the  dull  dead  blaekof  dyes,  rn  that  the  i.i"  1 
critical  observer  can  not  detect  its  use.  It  does  not 
quire  previous  soaping  and  washing,  and  hours  for  its  r.p 
plication,  nor  does  it  stain  the  skin ; but  is  as  readily  : •, 
plied  and  easily  wiped  from  the  skin  as  any  halr-dres-iu  - 
It  does  not  claim  to  make  the  liair  come  in  when  it  !i 
once  fallen  out;  nothing  will  do  that,  whatever  may  i. 
advertised  to  the  contrary;  but  it  will  prevent  it  iV.. 
falling  out,  make  it  soft  and  silky,  and  cleanse  it  and  i L- 
scalp  from  all  impurities  and  humors,  and  entirely  , , 

come  the  bad  effects  of  previous  use  of  preparations  < 
talning  sulphur,  sugar  of  lead,  &c. 

• Hoyt’s  Imperial  Coloring  Cream. 

An  appropriate  accompaniment  to  the  Jliowrthr 
and  colors  the  hair  at  the  same  time,  and  ilmny,  ! y : 
and  red  hair  to  a beautiful  brown  or  black.  . oil  cv.r. 
where. 

N.B. — Ladies’  French  hair-dresser  in  attendun-  j to  :q: 
ply  the  Hiawatha. 

JOSEPH  HOYT  & CO.,  10  University  Plaoo,  X.  Y. 


INFANTRY  PIN  FOR  THE 

SOLDIER!!! 

In  Coin  Silver! ! For  $1  50.  Including  the  engraving 
of  the  Name,  Co.,  and  Regiment.  Also  lhe  National  Bat- 
tle Pin,  Cavalry  and  Artillery  Pin,  Monitor,  Engineer, 
and  Signal  Corps  Pins. 

LOUIS  PIHLIP&  CO, 

No.  2 Murray  Street,  New  York. 


Straight  Hair  made  Wavy ! ! without  heat- 
ing it.  by  using  Ivin's  Patent  Hair  Crimpers.  For  sale 
at  Variety  Stores. 


Lands.  To  all  Wanting  Farms. 

LANDS TO  ALL  WANTING  FARMS.— Large  and 

thriving  settlement,  mild  and  healthful  climate,  30  miles 
Bouth  of  Philadelphia  by  railroad.  Rich  soil,  produces 
large  crops,  which  can  now  be  seen  growing.  Twenty  and 
fifty  acre  tracts,  at  from  $15  to  $20  per  acre,  payable 
within  four  years.  Good  business  opening  for  Manufac- 
turers and  others,  churches, schools,  and  good  society.  It 
is  now  the  most  improving  place  East  or  West.  Hundreds 
are  settling  and  building.  The  beauty  with  which  the 
place  is  laid  out  is  unsurpassed.  Letters  answered.  Pa- 
pers containing  reports  and  giving  full  information  will 
be  sent  free.  Address  CHAS.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland  Post 
Office,  Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey. 

From  Report  of  Solon  Robertson,  Agricultural  Editor  of 
the  Tribune:— It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  fertile  tracts, 
in  an  almost  level  position,  and  suitable  condition  for 
pleasant  fanning  that  we  know  of  this  side  of  the  Western 
prairies. 


OUR  BIG  GUNS. 

Inquiring  British  Captain.  “It  must  take  a deuce  of  a time,  though,  to  cast  a gun 
like  that — eh?” 

Communicative  American  Captain.  “ Well,  it  does.  That  one  took  twenty-two  minutes ; 
but  we  shall  do  better  by-and-by !” — (See  Account  of  Casting  Great  Gun  at  Fort  Pitt.) 


Get  the  Best. 

^ TEN  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Card  Photographs 

<5000  Different  Subjects* 


A Beautiful  Complexion,  free  from  Tan 

Pimples  and  Freckles,  may  easily  be  procured  by  using 
the  “ BALM  OF  THOUSAND  FLOWERS.”  For  shav- 
ing it  is  unsurpassed.  It  is  composed  of  palm  oil,  honey, 
and  other  valuable  articles,  highly  perfumed  by  its  own  in- 
gredients, and  when  used  for  washing,  pight  and  morning, 
renders  the  skin  toft  and  white,  and  free  from  blemish. 
Price  50  cents. 

The  Trade  supplied  by  HOWARD,  SANGER  & CO., 
105  and  107  Chambers  Street,  N.  V.,  and  for  sale  by  all 
Druggists. 


Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government  Securities, 

AND 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FIVE-TWENTY  LOAN, 

No.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Prominent  and  Noted  Persons, 

LIVING  A.ND  DEAD. 

All  the  Major-Generals,  the  President 
and  Cabinet, 


TROPICAL  BALSAM 
Prepared  by  Carreno  Brothers  k Co. 

This  celebrated  and  unparalleled  medicine,  composed 
only  of  salutiferous  and  purifying  vegetables,  has  betn  for 
many  years  past  the  great  popular  remedy  of  South  Amer- 
ica, and  is  an  infallible  remedy  for  the  speedy  cure  of 
phthisis,  croups,  and  all  other  diseases  of  the  chest  and 
throat ; affections  resulting  from  fulls,  blows,  or  bruises, 
however  severe;  hemorrhages,  wounds,  contusions,  ul- 
cers, felons,  barns,  piles,  headache,  toothache,  and  other 
diseases.  (.8ce  Directions  around  the  bottles.) 

Ever  since  this  valuable  medicine  has  been  introduced 
in  this  country,  its  internal  and  external  use  has  never 
failed  to  produce  the  most  wonderfully  successful  results. 

Heads  of  families  are  advised  to  keep  always  this  Balsam 
by  them,  in  order  to  use  it  in  time  in  cases  of  wounds, 
hemorrhages,  bums,  bruises,  &c. ; also  those  who  are  de- 
voted to  such  occupations  as  expose  them  to  danger,  or 
require  the  nse  of  instruments  wherewith  they  maybe  in- 
jured in  any  way.  For  valuable  testimonal  letters,  see 
the  Tribune  and  the  Courrier  des  Etats-Unls. 

Price  of  bottles,  87  cts.  and  $1. 

General  Depot  at  WM.  E.  SI  BELL'S,  No.  7 Nassau  St., 
near  Wall,  New  York.  Retailed  at  the  drug  Btorea  gen- 
eral iy  in  New  Yoek  and  Brooklyn. 


Watches  Given  Away. 

Agents  and  Dealers  look  at  the  Or  eat  Chance  to  make 
Money  we  offer,  by  engaging  in  the  sale  of  our  New  Nov- 
elty Stationery  Prize  Packet.  Only  $15  capital  re- 
quired to  obtain  a Watch,  free,  with  first  order.  We  also 
offer  Splendid  Steel  Engravings.  $10  invested  will 
yield  $50.  Never  before  such  inducements  were  offered. 

Full  particulars  in  Circulars,  mailed  free. 

G.  S.  HASKINS  & CO.,  36  Beekman  Street,  N.  Y., 
The  Oldest  Established  Prize  Package  House  in  the  U.  S. 


AMERI  CA  IM 


The  only  enameled  u Turn -over”  Collar  made  in  met- 
is. Send  $1  for  a “ Turn-over”  or  75  cents  for  a “ Chok- 
to  C.  H.  WELLING,  94  Pine  Street,  N.  Y„  and  re- 
ave it  by  return  mail. 


Prominent  Officers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

Actors,  Actresses,  Fancy  and  Miscellaneous  Pic- 
tures, &c.,  &c. 

10  for  One  Dollar,  or  15  Cts  Single  Picture.  Sent 
free  to  any  address.  Enclose  Stamp,  and  send  for  List  of 
Albums  and  Card  Photographs. 

To  Insure  prompt  and  honorable  dealing,  SEND  YOUR 
ORDERS  TO 

G.  G.  EVANS,  Publisher, 

630  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

N.  B.  A Classified  Catalogue  of  over  16  0)0  different 
books  in  every  departnient  of  literature  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  5 cents.  Premium  Certificates  of  new 
Watch  and  Jewelry  Enterprise  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 


Silver  Rings  for  the  Million. 

Every  thing  In  the  line,  from  n plain  Silver  Ring,  at 
10  cents,  to  an  elaborately  engraved  Locket-Ring,  inlaid 
with  Gold,  at  $10  Oil. 

See  Advertisement  on  page  223. 


SioknoGS  on  the  Peninsula. 

Our  army  before  Richmond 
' lmvo  suffered  greatly  from  Chills 
kwV,  and  Fever,  as  well  as  Bowel 
KS\\  Complaints.  Some  regiments 
ImI  *mv,:  ma'>e  u free  use  of 
WEI  |,,;KI{Y  DAVIS' PAIN  KILLER 
Wff/J  and  have  consequently  suffered 
•Ay/  much  less  than  those  who  have 
yf  depended  entirely  upon  the  sur- 
' peons.  A few  doses  of  lhe  Pain 
Killer  taken  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  Diarrhea  have  often  prevented  a long  illness.  Some 
are  accustomed  to  use  a little  in  water,  preventing  any  in- 
jurious effects  from  its  too  freqtfent  use  duriug  the  hot 
weather. 


Readymade  or  to  measure,  at  $33,  $39,  and  $45 per dpz. 

Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement,  list  of  prices, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars  sent 
free  everywhere. 

FRENCH  FLANNEL  OVERSHIltTS,  $3  00,  $3  75,  and 
$4  50  each ; all  cut  one  yard  long.  A single  shirt  sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  the  cash  and  63  cents  postage  for  each 
shirt. 

Send  the  size  of  your  neck.  Also 


IVORY  BROOCHES 

and  Gold  Mounted  Eae  Deops  (warranted  SoU.i  ‘ 

$3  per  set.  Free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Til./,-. 
BRUNS,  Manufacturer  of  Ivory  Goods.  -193 1C 


Putnam  Clothes-Wringer. 

Testimony  of  Messrs,  jno.  w.  wheeler,  of 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  John  C.  Lefferts,  of  New  York. 
I’utnam  Mfu.  Co.  : 

Gentlemen  : I know  from  practical  experience  that  Iron 
well  galvaizued  with  zinc  will  not  oxidize  and  rust  one 
particle.  I can  safely  sav,  after  several  years  experience 
in  tiie  manufacture  of  chain,  for  chain-pump  and  water- 
drawers,  in  which  I have  tested  the  affinity  of  iron  and 
zinc,  that,  if  the  process  is  conducted  properly,  it  is  a per- 
fect weld  of  the  two. 

Nearly  one  year  ago  my  family  commenced  using  one 
of  yonr  Wringers.  It  now  performs  all  of  its  functions  as 
well  as  it  did  the  first  time  it  was  used,  and  has  become  an 
indispensable  article  with  us.  I have  closely  observed  sev- 
eral other  kinds  of  clothes-wringeiv,  the  modus  operandi 
being  different,  trying  to  produce  the  same  results  as  the 
I’utiiam  Wringer,  but  in  my  judgment  ihey  have  failed. 
Tiie  Putnam  Wringer  is  ns  near  perfect  as  possible,  and  I 
can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  be  the  best  in  use. 

Respectfully  yours,  JOHN  W.  WHEELER. 
Mauy  vears’  experieuce  in  the  galvanizing  business  en- 
ables me  to  indorse  the  above  statement  ill  all  particulars. 
JOHN  C.  LEFFERTS,  No.  100  Beekman  Street.  , 
New  York,  January,  1S64. 

Patented  in  the  United  States,  England,  Canada,  and 
Australia.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 

No.  2.  $5  50;  No.  l.$5  00;  No.  A.  $8. 

Manufactured  and  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  by 

The  Putnam  Manufacturing  Co., 

No.  13  Platt  Street,  N.  Y.,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

S.  C.  NORTHROP  Agent. 


guns,  pistols, 

Military  Goods, 

French  and  I?Ngi.ish  Fancy  Goods. 

Also,  a full  assortment  of 

Jet.  Coral,  and  Steel  Goods. 

Schuyler,  Hartley  6t  Graham, 

19  Maiden  Lane  Sc  22  John  Street.  N.  Y., 
31  Ruc'du  Chateau  d’Eau,  Paris. 
Sands  St.,  Birmingham,  Eng. 


ENAMELED  WHITE, 

Having  the  appearance  and  comfort  of  linen,  have  been 
worn  In  England  for  tli  ■ l.i  f two  yean  in  preference  to 
any  other  collar,  ns  they  are  readily  cleaned  in  one  min- 
ute with  a sponge. 

To  Military  Men  nnd  Travellers  they  are  invaluable. 

Price  75  cts.  each ; Bunt  by  p \-t  to  any  p-,rt  of  the  Union 
on  the  receipt  of  90  cents. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Agents  Wanted  in  eveiy  Town  in  the  Union. 


IN  those  cases  of  scanty,  retarded  growth,  where  the 
person  is  over  18,  by  Its  remarkable  nourishing  nnd 
stimulating  power,  the  Tennessee  Swamp  Shrub  Balsam 
has  been  found  infallible,  in  exciting  the  Beard,  Mous- 
tache, &r.,  to  an  exceedingly  flue  and  vigorous  growth. 
The  history  of  this  Balsam,  with  a small  sample  box,  will 
be  sent  sealed,  on  receipt  of  return  postage. 

JOHN  RAWLINS.  815  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  Celebrated  CRAIG  MICROSCOPE, 
combining  Instruction  with  Amusement, 
is  mailed,  pre-paid,  for  $2  25 ; or  with  6 
beautiful  Mounted  Objects  for  $3 ; with  24 
Objects,  $5,  by 

HF.NUY  CRAIG, 

335  Bi-oadwa, , New  York. 

Also,  he  will  mail,  pre-paid,  tin  Belle- 
vue, or  Perfected  STEREOSCOPE, with 
a sliding  Focus  and  Field-Piece,  acconmo_ 
dating  all  eyes,  for  $3  00;  with  13  a*eoite(j 
views,  $6.  A liberal  discount  to  the  traiCi 


Chemicals,  Soda  Ash. 

The  following  brands:  Johnson's,  Kurtz.  J.  V •’< . 
son  .(•  Co.'s,  Garrett's,  Marsh's,  for  Soap,  Glass,  nr  Wool 
en  Mills,  constantly  on  hand,  various  tests.  For  sale  by 

THOS.  ANDREWS  & CO.. 


And  Stuttering  cured  by  Bates’s  Patent  Scientific  Appli- 
ances. For  (New  Edition  of)  dc.-erplive  Pamphlets  and 
Drawings,  address  H.  C.  L MEAItc,  277  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


Importers,  136  and  13S  Cedar  Street,  New  Y 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE. 

Magnifying  small  objects  500  :imes.  Mailed  i i;.  r 
erywherc  for  30  Cents.  Five  of  different  power 
$1  00.  Address  F.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mu 


Don’t  buy  your  Gaiters 
»•  Shoes  without  Fogg’s 
Patent  Lever  Buckle. 


Holloway’s  Pills  and  Ointment twin  cu- 
ratives, derived  from'  ono  origin,  the  vegetable  piwjuc- 
tions  of  the  soil.  They  act  in  unison  on  the  system,  tnu 
one  internally  upon  the  secretions  of  the  body,  and  tho 
other  externally  through  the  countless  orifices  of  the  skin, 
cleansing  nnd  recuperating  the  vital  organization.  Pold 
■t  the  manufactory,  No.  S')  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  and 
iy  all  Druggists,  at  25c  , 8Sc.,  and  $1  49  per  box  or  pot. 


Sundries. 

Leading  articles:  SODA  ASH,  PALM  OIL,  COCO.1 
NUT  OII-,  CAUSTIC  SODA,  HI  CARB.  SODA,  V vr  ' 
tie  and  ‘‘Friar’s  Goose,"  SAL  SODA,  foreign  nnd  dear  ■ 
tic:  CONU.  LYE,  Pittsburgh  make ; Sal Gi.auur:  lb.'  : 
Vitriol,  Indigo,  Madder,  l'LOR.  SULPHUR,  BORAX. 
CREAM  TARTAR,  perfectly  pure  or  crystal-;  TAR- 
.TARIC  ACID,  powdered  or  crystal.-;  A bools,  Sal.:  ' v 
res,  ‘ ‘ Excelsior”  Yeast  Powder.  Buv  of  ns ; we  arc  ti ft! 
hands ! THOMAS  ANDREWS  Sc  CO. 

Importers,  136  and  13S  Cedar  Street,  New  Yc;!:. 
Established  Seventeen  Years ! 


They  are  self-adjusting,  and  re- 
quire no  holes  punched  in  tiie  strap. 
Dealers  or  manufacturers  can  en- 
close Ten  Cents  Currency,  and  I 
will  mail  sample  of  twoqiutterns. 

FREDERICK  STEVENS, 

215  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 

68  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A fine  assortment  white  and  imitation  of  Coral  and 
Jet  Brooches  $1 50.  Ball  Earrings,  $1  50  pair.  Ivory 
Initial  Buttons,  75c.  pair.  New  Patterns  Pearl  $1  00 
pair.  Sent  free  on  receipt  of  the  price.  For  sale  at 
WELLING'S,  207  Centre  St,  N.  Y.,  Sign  of  the  Golden 
Elephant. - 

Dyspepsia  Tablets, 

For  Indigestion,  Heartburn,  &c.,  manufactured  only  by 
S.  G.  WELLING,  and  sold  by  druggists  generally.  60 
cents  per  box.  Dopot  No.  207  Centre  St.,  Now  York,  seo- 
ond  floor.  Sent  free  by  nail  for  05  cents. 

American  Silver  Chains 

For  AT  


Sewing  Machines.  — Wonderful  Improverarnt8. 
-The  Weed  Lock-s.itch  Machines  sow  from  lace  tq  new 
•♦her.  Wo  advise  our  readers  to  buy  them..  3 

WEED  S.  MACHINE  CO., 

500  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


250  Rare  Receipts. 

17  Superb  Electrotypo  Engravings. 
TELLS  WHAT  TO  DO,  AND  HOW  TO  DO  I 
A Book  that  should  bo  in  every  family. 

Bent  free  by  mail  for  25  oants. 

HITCH  IN  SON  & CO.,  rnb’Jrheri-. 


"‘botoaraphs 


See  Advertisement  bn  page  223. 
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Fair,  and  to  the  majority  of  visitors  will  form  the 
principal  point  of  interest.  The  building  erected 
over  the  sidewalk,  and  extending  beyond  it  into 
the  street,  is  occupied  in  part  by  the  Indian  Wig- 
wam of  Mr.  Bierstadt,  the  artist,  in  which  Indian 
dresses  and  curiosities  are  exhibited;  and  during 
the  Fair  a band  of  the  “ Red  Men”  will  perform 
some  of  their  dances,  and  give  other  illustrations 
of  Indian  life.  Another  part  of  this  building  will 
be  occupied  by  the  Ordnance  Department,  which 
will  give  to  our  peaceful  citizens  a glimpse  of  the 
field  and  garrison  appointments  with  which  our 
brave  defenders  have  lately  become  as  familiar  as 
they  were  aforetime  with  the  plow  and  plane,  or 


any  other  implement  of  industry.  The  Firemen’s 
display  in  these  buildings  is  creditable  at  once  to 
the  generosity  and  taste  of  this  important  branch  of 
the  public  service. 

The  building  on  Union  Square  is  appropriated, 
among  other  things,  to  a Children’s  Department, 
which  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  pleasantest 
features  of  the  Fair.  In  this  department  daily  en- 
tertainments will  be  furnished,  during  the  Fair,  by 
some  thousands  of  children.  There  arc  ten  booths, 
one  containing  a miniature  skating-pond;  another 
embracing  contributions  from  the  public  schools ; a 
third  gifts  from  benevolent  societies,  etc.  Another 
feature  of  the  Union  Square  buildings  is  the  Knick- 


erbocker Kitchen,  in  which  New  York,  as  it  was 
long  years  ago,  is  reproduced  for  the  gratification 
of  the  Young  New  York  of  to-day-  Here,  too,  as 
the  Fair  goes  on,  our  friends  from  the  country, 
whose  ancestors  used  to  make  pilgrimages  to  New 
York  once  a year,  half  a century  or  so  ago,  will  l*e 
able  to  see  illustrated  precisely  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  life  which  their  fathers  looked  upon,  and 
can  thus  determine,  from  personal  examination,  in 
how  far  the  new  life  is  an  improvement  upon  the 
old.  Probably,  however,  some  may  conclude  llr.it 
the  old  life  was  better,  more  practical  and  full  of 
soul,  than  the  new,  in  whose  responsibilities  We  all 


THE  METROPOLITAN  FAIR 
BUILDINGS. 

W e give  on  this  page  views  of  the  buildings  on 
Fourteenth  Street,  and  on  page  228  those  on  Union 
Square,  which  have  been  erected  and  adapted  for 
the  uses  of  the  Metropolitan  Fair.  The  buildings 
on  Fourteenth  Street  are  appropriated  to  the  exhi- 
bition and  sale  of  the  many  varieties  of  goods  con- 
tributed—the  main  building  of  the  group,  that  with 
a cupola,  forming  a great  bazur,  with  departments 
adjoining  for  the  exhibition  of  pictures,  for  restau- 
rant purposes,  etc.  The  Book  Department  is  in  this 
building.  These  are  the  main  buildings  of  the 
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HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


[April  9,  1864. 


THE  TORN  BATTLE- FLAG. 

Overhead  nre  the  milk-white  clouds. 

And  the  liquid  blue  of  the  April  sky; 

Ou  either  side  nre  the  jubilant  crowds, 

And  the  marble  buildings  towering  high, 

As  up  the  street  the  veterans  come 
With  ecreaming  fife  and  rattling,  drum. 

In  front,  by  the  color-sergeant  borne, 

Is  the  battle-flag  that  each  loves  well, 

Grimy  with  battle  smoke,  and  torn 
By  the  whistling  bullet  and  bursting  shells 
And  long  and  loud  the  people  cheer 
At  sight  of  the  flag  that  each  holds  dear. 

Its  stars  were  once  of  a glittering  gold 
On  a field  of  glorious  azure  bright, 

Of  newest  silk  was  each  shining  fold. 

With  stripes  of  crimson  and  purest  white, 

. And  delicate  hands  of  women  made 
The  woven  tassel  and  corded  braid. 

As  the  drams  beat  loud  and  the  people  cheer 
Each  veteran  thore  remembers  the  day 
When,  parting  witli  wives  and  sweet-hearts  dear, 

From  their  peaceful  homes  they  came  away, 

And  bade  farewell  to  their  natire  hills, 

To  the  verdant  meadows  and  sweet-voiced  rills. 

Ah,  through  what  scenes  of  strife  since  then 
Has  that  tattered  battle-flag  been  borne'! 

What  meaning  is  there  to  these  valiant  men 
In  each  fluttering  remnant  stained  and  torn! 

And  proudly  they  follow  it  up  the  street 
While  the  shrill  fifes  scream  and  the  loud  drums  beat. 

It  tells  of  marches  through  wind  nnd  rain, 

In  the  summer  heat  and  the  solemn  night! 

It  tells  of  a gallant  comrade  slain 
Who  bore  it  safely  In  many  a fight — 

Of  the  sudden  skirmish  where  brave  men  bled, 

Of  the  battle-field  with  its  gory  dead. 

It  tells  ct  capture  by  traitorous  foe, 

Of  rescue  again  by  the  hand  of  friend; 

It  tells  r;  the  enemy’s  overthrow, 

Which  must  and  shall  be  the  glorious  end. 

When  their  fitful,  ill-begotten  rag 
No  more  shall  insult  the  dear  old  flag. 

At  sunset  and  at  earliest  morn, 

At  noon  beneath  the  scorching  heat, 

On  Southern  slopes  ’mid  the  tasseled  corn. 

In  trodden  fields  of  rye  and  wheat, 

Up  the  rocky  pathway,  strewn  with  dead, 

That  banner  the  advance  has  led. 

And  now  they  have  brought  it  home  at  last, 

Though  black  with  the  battle’s  smoko  and  tom— 
What  tsiles  it  will  tell  of  the  stirring  Past 
In  future  years  to  the  child  unborn, 

When  gazing,  mute,  at  the  arsenal  wall. 

His  eye  on  that  tattered  flag  shall  fall  I 
Beat,  beat,  ye  drums,  still  louder  beat  I 
Play  fifes,  with  shriller,  merrier  sound  1 
Boll  out,  oh  drums,  along  the  street, 

Till  trembles  all  the  solid  ground! 

And  cheer,  ye  people,  long  and  louder  cheer, 

For  the  brave  old  flag  that  your  hearts  hold  dear! 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 
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THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

HAS  the  Union  Convention  been  called  to 
meet  at  too  early  a day  ? There  are  some 
loyal  journals  which  warmly  insist  that  it  has, 
and  that  it  should  be  postponed  until  the  first  of 
September!  Their  chief  argument  seems  to  bo 
that  we  have  a momentous  campaign  before  us, 
which  requires  the  hearty  and  united  support  of 
all  good  citizens,  while  the  discussion  of  the 
claims  of  the  candidates  will  certainly  distract 
ns,  and  consequently  weaken  our  efforts.  One 
journal,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
the  coming  campaign  is  in  some  sense  final,  and 
that  if  we  do  not  crush  the  rebellion  this  sum- 
mer we  shall  relinquish  the  struggle— a view 
which  seems  to  us  simply  incomprehensible. 
But  all  the  advocates  of  postponing  the  nomina- 
tion are  agreed  that  the  failure  of  the  campaign 
will  be  the  virtual  defeat  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Now,  since  there  is  a President  to  be  elected 
in  November,  and  since  ho  ought  certainly,  in 
order  to  secure  a full  and  fair  canvass,  to  be 
nominated  at  least  two  or  three  months  before 
the  election,  it  is  clear  that  the  argument  for 
postponement  drawn  from  the  campaign  is  very 
incon  jlusive,  because  it  can  not  be  assumed  that 
the  campaign  will  end  before  the  fine  weather  is 
passed.  The  battles  of  Antietam,  Fredericks- 
burg, Chicamauga,  and  Lookout  Mountain 
were  all  fought  in  the  autumn  or  winter;  and 
because  we  may  be  unfortunate  in  the  opening, 
it  does  not  follow  that  we  may  not  be  victorious 
at  the  close  of  the  campaign.  If  it  be  asked 
whether  great  reverses  during  the  summer  would 
not  be  the  proof  of  an  incompetency  in  the  con- 
duct  of  the  war  which  ought  to  be  rebuked  rath- 
er than  rewarded?  the  reply  is  in  the  other 
question  whether  the  best  soldiers  known  to  the 
country,  and  most  cordially  approved  by  loyal 
men,  are  not  now  in  the  chief  military  positions, 
and  vested  with  all  necessary  discretion?  If 
they  are,  and — after  doing  their  best — fail,  do 
these  journals  propose  to  sneer  at  the  “inter- 
ference” and  “mismanagement”  in  Washing- 
ton ? Lieutenant-General  Grant,  with  a prac- 
tically supreme  military  command,  directs  the 
pending  operations.  Even  the  stoutest  advo- 
cates of  postponing  the  nomination  profess  full 
faith  in  his  ability  to  annihilate  or  disperse  the 
rebel  armies,  but  if  he  does  not — woe  to  the 
President!  is  their  remarkable  conclusion. 
That  he  will  be  held  responsible  is  very  possi- 
ble. That  disappointment  will  produce  a re- 
action which  may  lead  to  unhappy  results,  as  it 
did  in  New  York  ago,  When  Mr.  Sey- 


mour was  elected  Governor,  is  very  likely ; but 
we  are  now  considering  what  is  wisest — what 
really  thoughtful  and  loyal  men  and  journals 
ought  to  advise. 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  fundamental  weak- 
ness of  this  whole  policy  of  delay.  It  is  simply 
an  assumption  that  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln is  to  depend  not  upon  the  whole  course 
of  his  administration  for  three  years  in  the  midst 
of  frightful  and  unprecedented  perils  and  disas- 
ters, but  simply  upon  the  issue  of  one  campaign, 
which,  by  the  admission  of  the  objectors,  is  in 
the  best  hands  to  which  it  could  be  confided. 
Now  to  this  reasoning  we  utterly  object.  These 
authorities  admit  that  the  present  Administra- 
tion has  been,  upon  the  whole,  so  “successful 
nnd  fair,”  that  it  inspires  more  confidence  than 
any  untried  Administration  is  likely  to  do. 
Why,  then,  we  ask,  should  it  be  condemned  by 
one  detail  ? Upon  what  reasonable  grounds  is 
it  maintained  that  the  general  success  of  three 
years  is  to  be  outweighed  by  the  issue  of  a sin- 
gle campaign?  If  we  have  expressed  an  earn- 
est preference  for  the  re-election  of  the  Presi- 
dent, it  is  exactly  because  his  course  has  been,  j 
“upon  the  whole,  so  successful  and  fair.”  It 
is  because,  in  the  extraordinary  exigencies  of 
these  three  years,  he  has  shown  such  sagacity 
and  fidelity,  because  he  has  so  truly  represent- 
ed the  great  public  opinion  of  that  veiy  hetero- 
geneous moss,  the  American  people,  and  has 
brought  their  cause  steadily  forward  toward  vic- 
tory, that  we  can  not  agree  that  it  is  a wise 
thing  to  set  him  aside,  even  if  General  Grant 
does  not  annihilate  or  disperse  the  rebel  armies 
before  the  first  of  September,  or  even  if  he  should 
suffer  a reverse. 

Indeed,  whatever  the  event  of  the  coming 
campaign  may  be,  we  think  his  re-election  the 
best  thing  for  the  cause.  If  the  campaign  be 
fortunate,  the  journals  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  concede  his  nomination.  If  it  be  un- 
fortunate, it  seems  to  us  that  the  country  will 
need  more  than  ever  a President  whom  it  thor- 
oughly knows.  If  we  fail,  an  entire  change  of 
the  executive  department,  except  upon  clear  ev- 
idence of  its  culpability,  would  be  as  unwise  as 
it  would  have  been  in  the  anguish  and  dismay 
of  the  first  Bull  Run  defeat.  Such  moments 
are  the  very  emergencies  in  which  nations  need 
tried,  and  not  untried,  magistrates.  The  sacri- 
fice of  leaders  to  the  rage  and  chagrin  of  mo- 
mentary disappointment  is  surely  not  the  action 
of  an  intelligent  people,  nor  will  it  be  the  coun- 
sel of  truly  wise  and  patient  men.  For,  let  us 
suppose  the  campaign  successful,  the  President 
re-elected,  and  the  following  winter  and  spring 
operations  unfortunate.  He  will  then  be  the 
President  for  four  more  years,  and  yet  by  this 
argument  the  event  of  the  campaign  will  show 
that  he  ought  not  to  have  been  elected. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  we  support  Mr.  Lincoln 
for  what  he  has  done,  and  not  for  what  General 
Grant  is  or  is  not  going  to  do,  we  wish  that  the 
nomination  could  be  made  by  May-day.  Then, 
if,  as  we  hope,  Mr.  Lincoln  were  the  nominee, 
all  difference  among  loyal  Union  meu  would 
cease,  and  their  undivided  interest,  sympathy, 
and  energy  would  be  given  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  nomin- 
ation be  deferred  until  September,  the  whole 
summer  will  ring  with  the  preliminary  contest. 
To  be  exposed  to  snch  a debate  for  five  months 
more,  then  to  be  involved  possibly  in  disaster, 
and  obliged,  in  the  midst  of  the  universal  tu- 
mult and  disappointment,  to  select  a candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  does  not  seem  to  us  to  prom- 
ise a very  desirable  result.  How  the  Union  men 
arc  to  gain  in  unity,  peace,  and  concord  by  such 
a course  we  do  not  see.  Indeed,  the  collective 
wisdom  of  Mr.  Belmont’s  Chicago  Convention 
would  undoubtedly  advise  us  to  do  that  very 
thing.  Fas  esl  et  ah  hoste  doceri.  Find  out 
what  the  enemy  wishes  you  to  do,  and  then 
with  all  your  might  don’t  do  it,  was  Napoleon’s 
advice. 

But  it  is  said  tliat  the  war  Democrats  will 
wish  to  join  in  the  nomination.  Certainly  they 
will.  And  what  prevents  them  ? They  und  we 
are  equally  devoted  to  the  cause,  and  the  names 
of  Generals  Grant,  Burnside,  Butler,  Dix, 
Logan,  and  Wallace,  now  in  the  highest  and 
most  important  commands,  show  that  there  is 
no  partisan  bias  in  the  conduct  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, while  its  policy  lias  no  more  faithful 
friends  than  they.  Into  what  convention  could 
these  gentlemen  and  their  companions  enter  but 
into  a Union  convention  ? And  in  what  other 
assembly  would  their  position  and  claifns  be  so 
honored  and  acknowledged  ? It  is,  we  presume, 
a matter  of  course,  that  one  of  the  two  names 
presented  by  that  convention  will  be  that  of  an 
old  Democrat  who  has  proved  his  democracy  by 
his  unconditional  fidelity  to  the  Union  and  Gov- 
ernment. What  Patrick  Henry  said  of  the 
Colonies  is  now  true  of  old  party  lines : “ Where 
are  your  landmarks,  your  boundaries  of  Colo- 
nies? They  are  all  thrown  down.  The  dis- 
tinctions between  Pennsylvanians,  New  Yorkers, 
and  New  Englanders  are  no  more.  I am  not 
a Virginian,  but  an  American.”  So  say  we  all. 
The  boundaries  of  party  arc  thrown  down.  We 
arc  not  Democrats  or  Republicans,  but  loyal 
American  citizens. 

In  that  spirit,  nnd  at  a time  when  our  view 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Presidency  may  be 
unclouded  by  temporary  excitement,  let  us  name 
the  man,  whoever  he  may  be,  whose  career  cer-  l 


tifies  the  fidelity,  the  patience,  and  the  sagacity 
that  we  need,  and  God  defend  him  and  the 
right! 


MR.  “TEAR’ EM”  IN  PARLIA- 
MENT AND  IN  CONGRESS. 

Mr.  Roebuck,  in  the  British  Parliament,  has 
been  throwing  dirt  at  our  Government  with 
amusing  ferocity,  and  Mr.  Senator  Saulsbury, 
and  gentlemen  who  sympathize  with  him,  have 
been  doing  the  same  thing  in  Congress.  This 
is  perfectly  intelligible.  Mr.  Roebuck  is  the 
representative  in  Parliament  of  the  hate  with 
which  a privileged  class  regards  a government 
of  the  people;  just  as  Mr.  Saulsbury  and  his 
friends  represent  in  this  country  the  class  and 
the  policy  which  have  always  trampled  upon  the 
equal  rights  of  men,  which  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  our  system.  So  tang  as  the  express 
and  essential  Constitutional  guarantees  of  per- 
sonal liberty  and  the  right  of  speech  for  all  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  were  openly  scorned 
and  lawlessly  smothered  in  blood,  throughout 
all  the  slave  States,  and  in  time  of  perfect  peace, 
these  latter-day  patriots  could  see  no  danger  to 
the  Union  or  to  the  Government.  They  voted 
and  acted  in  perfect  accord  with  the  despotism 
which  left  the  country  no  alternative  but  the 
subversion  of  the  Government  or  civil  war.  And 
now  that  the  country  has  elected  the  latter  they 
devote  all  their  energies  to  perplexing  and  thwart- 
ing its  efforts,  and  securing  the  restoration  of 
that  despotism  in  all  its  fatal  supremacy. 

The  epithets  of  scorn  and  contempt  which  i 
Mr.  Senator  Saulsbury  pours  upon  the  Admin- 
istration, the  official  representative  of  the  Amcr-  ' 
ican  people,  are  re-echoed  across  the  water  by 
the  bitter  British  Tory.  It  is  not  surprising. 
He  instinctively  applauds  the  fierce  absolutism 
of  the  rebels,  which  is  straining  every  nerve  to 
destroy  equal  rights  and  to  bring  the  name  of 
Republic  to  shame.  The  successes  of  the  peo- 
ple exasperate  the  British  Tory  as  they  disheart- 
en the  American  Copperhead.  If  Grant  should 
be  defeated  Mr.  Roebuck  would  cry,  Thank  God  1 
and  the  Copperhead  would  whisper  in  his  heart, 
Amen! 

The  Tories  in  England  and  the  Copperheads 
in  this  country  talk  of  the  war  in  exactly  the 
same  strain.  It  is  “horrid,”  “fratricidal,” 
“wicked,”  “infamous.”  Well,  these  gentle- 
men differ  from  the  mass  of  their  countrymen 
in  each  case.  Mr.  Kinglake  and  Lord  Pal- 
merston, in  replying  to  Mr.  Roebuck,  said  that 
he  did  not  speak  for  the  English  people,  more 
than  half  of  whom,  as  Earl  Russell  told  us 
last  autumn,  most  heartily  sympathized  with  the 
cause  of  the  American  Government.  So  at  home, 
as  Senator  Saulsbury  will  remember,  the  sober 
people  of  Ohio  (the  Senator  will  perhaps  pardon 
the  expression)  differed  last  autumn  from  his 
friend  Vali.andigham  by  a hundred  thousand 
majority,  and  did  not  have  the  least  fear  that 
their  lawful  liberties  were  in  danger  merely  be- 
cause Mr.  Vallandigham  was  prevented  from 
helping  the  rebels  destroy  them. 


OWEN  LOVE  J OY. 

In  Owen  Lovejoy  the  cause  of  Democracy 
loses  a noble  champion.  From  the  moment 
that  he  rose  from  the  side  of  his  brother,  mur- 
dered by  the  hate  of  free  Democratic  principles, 
down  to  the  last  time  that  he  opened  his  lips  to 
speak,  he  was  the  cheerful,  steady,  fervent  ad- 
vocate of  the  great  American  principle.  A 
characteristic  and  faithful  American,  whoever 
studies  his  character  will  see  the  kind  of  moral 
heroism  and  dignity  produced  by  our  distinctive 
principles. 

In  his  earlier  career  he  was  n clergyman,  and 
lie  did  not  leave  his  faith  behind  him,  but  took 
it  with  him  into  Congress  as  he  carried  thither 
his  generous  heart,  genial  temper,  nnd  trenchant 
speech.  His  companions  in  Congress  of  every 
party-sympathy  mingled  their  regrets  over  his 
grave.  Air.  Odell,  of  New  York,  in  whose 
neighborhood,  in  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Lovejoy  died, 
said  that  his  efforts  to  suppress  the  rebellion 
were  paramount  to  every  other  consideration. 
Mr.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  said  that  what  Mr. 
Lovejoy  believed  he  expressed,  and  was  at  all 
times  prepared  to  defend  his  positions.  Mr. 
Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  that  lie  was  not 
afraid  to  vindicate  the  right  any  where.  Mr. 
Farnsworth,  of  Illinois,  knew  him  as  a good 
neighbor.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Illinois,  found  him 
always  pushing  vigorously  on  to  promote  what 
he  thought  the  interests  of  his  country  and  race. 
Mr.  Washburne,  of  Illinois,  declared  him  wise, 
vigilant,  incorruptible. 

They  are  noble  words  to  be  truly  spoken  of 
any  man;  nor  will  any  one  doubt  that  they 
were  true  of  him.  His  name  as  the  brother  of 
Elijah  P.  Lovejoy — as  much  a martyr  to  lib- 
erty as  Nathan  Hale — and  for  his  own  brave 
words  and  unspotted  life,  will  be  always  noted 
in  our  history.  The  laborers  are  called  away, 
but  the  work  goes  on.  Devotion  to  the  Demo- 
cratic principle  of  equal  liberty  before  the  laws 
must  bo  its  own  reward.  With  Owen  Love- 
joy it  was  so.  His  steady  soul  pursues  its  ca- 
reer ; but  wherever  it  may  be,  its  faith  in  the 
love  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  meu  is  no 
surer  than  when  his  visible  life  illustrated  it. 


DOUGLAS  AS  A UNION  MAN. 
In  his  recent  striking  speech  upon  Reconstruc- 
tion, Mr.  Arnold  of  Illinois — who  in  the  last 
Congress  introduced  the  bill  establishing  the 
freedom  of  the  Territories,  and,  during  this  ses- 
sion, the  resolution  for  a constitutional  amend- 
ment abolishing  slavery — recounts  in  a graphic 
and  picturesque  manner  many  of  the  incidents 
in  our  recent  history.  The  whole  speech  will 
be  read  with  peculiar  interest  as  a review  and 
defense  of  the  present  Administration.  We 
have  room  but  for  one  or  two  passages  which 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Douglas  will  see  with  es- 
pecial satisfaction : 

“No  bo  impressive  an  inauguration  as  that  of  Mr.  Lot- 
coi.n  has  occurred  since  the  Inauguration  of  Washington. 
lie  had  been  threatened  with  assassination,  and  the  rebels 
had  intended  his  murder  as  he  passed  through  Baltimore. 
On  his  arrival  here  lie  found  the  public  offices  filled  with 
traitors.  Strange  as  It  may  seem,  the  rebel  generals  Lee, 
and  Joe  and  Albert  Johnson,  nnd  Ewell  and  Hill, 
Stewart  and  Magrcder,  Pemberton  and  Winder,  held 
in  March  and  April,  1SU1,  leading  positions  in  our  Army. 
Traitors  were  every  where.  The  citizens  ot  Washington 
were,  a large  portion  of  them,  in  sympathy  with  the  rebels. 
Secession  had  been  preceded  by  secret  conspiracy,  concoct- 
ed by  those  holding  the  highest  official  trusts.  It  had 
been  veiled  by  perjured  professions  of  loyalty.  On  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  arrival  here  these  were  the  men  he  found  in  all 
the  public  offices,  and  he  was  encircled  on  every  side  by 
spies  and  traitors.  None  who  witnessed  it  will  ever  forget 
the  soene  of  that  inauguration.  Standing  on  the  eastern 
front  of  the  Capitol,  the  judges  ot  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  the  high  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy  around  him,  a mingled  crowd  of  trai- 
tors and  patriots,  with  many  an  eye  looking  searchingly 
into  his  neighbor's  to  learn  whether  he  gazed  upon  a trai- 
tor or  a friend  j standing  there  amidst  scowling  enemies 
with  murder  and  treason  in  their  hearts,  Lincoln  was 
cool  and  determined.  He  read  his  inaugural  with  a voice 
clear  and  distinct  enough  to  be  heard  by  twice  ten  thou- 
sand people.  When  with  reverent  look  he  swore  by  the 
Eternal  God  that  ho  would  faithfully  "•preserre,  protect , 
and  defend"  the  Constitution,  his  great  rival  Douglas 
stood,  not  by  accident , at  his  side.  Douglas  knew,  per- 
haps, better  than  the  President  himself,  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  which  surrounded  him.  He  was  observed  to 
whisper  in  the  ear  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  I believe  gave  to 
the  President  the  assurance  that  in  the  dark  and  difficult 
future  he  would  stand  by  him  and  give  him  his  utmost 
aid  in  upholding  the  Constitution  and  crushing  treason 
nnd  rebellion.  Nobly  did  Douglas  redeem  that  pledge. 
After  the  rebel  attack  on  Sumter,  he  boldly  made  tlia 
well-known  declaration  that  there  could  now  be  but  two 
parties,  patriots  nnd  traitors.  Had  he  lived  he  would  have 
sustained  the  President  with  all  the  vigor  i.ad  energy  pe- 
culiar to  his  character.” 

It  will  not  be  iorgotten  that  at  the  Inaugura- 
tion ball  Mr.  Douglas  entered  with  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln upon  his  firm,  and  remained  near  her  nnd 
the  President  during  the  evening.  Indeed  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Douglas  at  that  time,  and  until 
his  death,  showv  ’ his  sincerity  in  the  following 
remark,  which  Mr.  Arnold  reports : 

“Here  I will  pause  a moment  to  state  a most  remarka- 
ble prediction  made  by  Douglas  in  January,  1861.  The 
statement  is  furnished  to  me  by  General  C.  B.  Stewart, 
of  New  York,  a gentleman  of  the  highest  respectabilit  y. 

“Douglas  was  asked  by  Colonel  Stewart  (who  was 
making  a New  Year's  call  on  Mr.  Douglas),  ‘What  will 
be  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  his 
associates  to  divide  the  Union  P Douglas  replied,  ‘The 
cotton  States  are  making  an  effort  to  draw  in  the  border 
States  to  their  schemes  of  secession,  and  I am  too  fearful 
they  will  succeed.  If  they  do  succeed,  there  will  be  the 
most  terrible  civil  war  the  world  has  ever  seen,  lasting  for 
years.  Virginia  will  become  a charnel-house ; but  the  end 
will  be  the  triumph  of  the  Union  cause.  One  of  their  first 
efforts  will  be  to  take  possession  of  this  capital  to  give  them 
prestige  abroad,  but  they  will  never  succeed  in  taking  it; 
the  North  will  rise  en  masse  to  defend  it ; hut  it  will  be- 
come a city  of  hospitals ; the  churches  will  be  used  for  the 
sick  and  wounded ; and  even  this  house  and  the  Minne- 
sota block  (now  the  Douglas  Hospital)  may  be  devoted  to 
that  purpose  before  the  end  of  the  war.’  General  Stewart 
inquired  ‘ What  justification  is  there  for  all  this?'  Doug- 
las replied,  ‘ There  is  no  justification  nor  any  pretense  of 
any.  If  they  will  remain  in  the  Union,  I will  go  as  far  as 
the  Constitution  will  permit  to  maintain  their  just  rights, 
and  I do  not  doubt  but  a majority  of  Congress  will  do  tho 
same.  But,’  said  he,  rising  on  his  feet  and  extending  his 
arm,  ‘ if  the  Southern  States  attempt  to  srfede  from  this 
Union  without  further  cause,  I am  in  favor  of  their  having 
Just  so  many  slaves,  snd  just  so  much  slave  territory,  as 
they  can  hold  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  tmd  no  more.'  " 


UNDER  WHICH  ? 

On  the  28th  day  of  March  in  this  year,  Mr. 
Bryant,  a Democratic  member  of  the  New  York 
Legislature,  supported  in  an  able  speech  the 
proposition  that  a constitutional  amendment 
abolishing  slavery  would  be  the  truest  concili- 
ation, securing  a peaceful  and  perpetual  Union. 
Mr.  Alvord,  one  of  the  most  faithful  Demo- 
crats in  the  country,  followed  him,  declaring  that 
this  atrocious  rebellion  of  Aristocracy  against 
the  Democracy  can  be  radically  suppressed  only 
by  destroying  slavery,  and  that  Free  Labor  is 
the  only  corner-stone  of  an  enduring  Democratic 
government. 

On  the  same  day  Messrs.  Chanler,  Herrick, 
Ganson,  Pruyn,  Steele,  and  other  Democratic 
representatives  in  Congress  voted  against  a con- 
stitutional amendment  abolishing  slavery ; and, 
of  course,  in  favor  of  retaining  the  system  which 
has  brought  the  war  upon  the  country,  and 
which  must  always  hereafter,  as  always  hereto- 
fore, prevent  a true  and  hearty  and  untroubled 
Union. 

Between  these  gentlemen  let  the  country  and 
mankind  judge.  “ We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident  that  nil  men  are  created  equal,”  said 
the  father  of  Democracy  in  this  country.  Who 
are  his  true  descendants  ? who  are  Democrats  ? 
the  men  who  ask  to  abolish  slavery  constitution- 
ally, or  those  who  refuse  to  abolish  it  at  all  ? 

What  a dreary  nnd  terrible  record  is  the  sim- 
ple list  of  tho  ayes  and  nays  upon  this  resolu- 
tion p ^ongf  efs,  -fyr.tho  children  of  those  who 
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shall  hereafter  see  that  their  fathers  voted  for  the 
continuance  of  a system  which  the  human  heart 
and  the  enlightened  mind  of  mankind  instinct- 
ively repudiates  and  scorns. 


the  metropolitan  fair. 


The  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Fair  will  be  opened 
by  the  time  this  paper  reaches  m.  ay  of  our  readers. 
It  will  be  one  of  the  great  events  in  the  history  of 
New  York,  and  we  advise  all  who  can  easily  come 
not  to  fail  to  pass  at  least  a day'  at  the  Fair.  We 
begin  in  this  number  of  the  paper  a series  of  illus- 
trations. with  copious  accounts  of  whatever  is  most 
remarkable  and  interesting  among  the  wonders  and 
charms  of  the  exhibition.  We  are  glad  in  this  way 
to  convey  to  our  brethren  in  the  field  some  adequate 
representation  of  a spectacle  of  which  they  will  hear 
so  much,  and  which  is  inspired  by  sympathy  with 
them.  They  will  see  in  this  Fair,  and  in  all  that 
have  been  and  will  yet  be  held,  as  in  the  great  ma- 
jority' of  the  State  of  New  Ycrk  in  favor  of  their 
voting  while  still  on  duty,  that  they  are  not  forgot- 
ten by  their  friends  at  home;  but  that  the  good 
cause  of  the  country  is  served  by  all  its  faithful 
children  wherever  they  may'  be. 

Besides  the  general  contributions  to  the  funds  of 
the  Fair,  persons  engaged  in  almost  every'  depart- 
ment of  business  in  New  York  and  its  environs  have 
made  special  contributions.  Below  we  present  a 
list  of  those  made  up  to  March  25  by  the  “Book 
Trade.”  Hereafter,  when  the  lists  are  made  out 
we  propose  to  put  on  reco'.d  the  amounts  of  the  con- 
tributions from  other  trades  and  professions. 


William  K.  Cornwell  (Cash) $1000 

I).  Appleton  A Co. *1000 

HaBI'U!  A D&OTIIKP9 1000 

IviSON,  PHINXSV,  lll-AKEMAX,  & Co. t>00 

11  Walker  & Sons 4'0 

Scribner  £•  Co 330 

O P.  Putnam 250 

Georoe  W.  Car-etos 26) 

A.  I).  F.  Rando'  pb 260 

American  Nrwb  Co.  ; 250 

Ukoroe  R.  Lockwood 260 

Oakley  A Mason 260 

D.  Van  Nostrand 250 

Collins  A Brotdeb 250 

Tuomas  Nelson  A Sons. 260 

J.  G.  Gregory 250 

Dios  & Fitzgerald 250 

T.  W.  Strong 280 

W.  J.  Wibdlkton 250 

Roosrt  Carter  A Brothers 250 

James  B.  Kikker. 250 

Sheldon  A Co 250 

O.  P.  PittnaM) 

Frank  Moore-  850 

Hrnby  Holt  ) 

John  Wiley 100 

Lego  at  Brothers 100 

F.  A.  Brady 100 

James  O’Kane 100 

G.  P.  Piiiles  & Co „ 100 

Howe  A Ferry  100 

A.  S.  Barnes  A Burr 100 

Mason  Brothers 100 

Walter  low 75 

Moiiun,  Ebbs,  A Hough 60 

C.  U.  Green 60 

Miller  A Mathews. 50 

Jambs  Miller. 50 

Geo  roe  W.  Alexander 50 

J.  U Tinglky 60 

W.  H.  Kelly  A Co DO 

T.  M.  Prblet 25 

MlTOHELL  A Seixab  25 

Ado.  Brentano 25 

F.  W.  C.IRI9TEHN 25 

a N.  Perry 20 

M.  A.  Macfarland  (Casio 10 

E.  Goodknolou 10 

Thro.  Ukrnhabd 10 

Hilt*  & Alexander 25 

I-  W.  Schmidt 20 

I..  G.  20 

John  Ptnb 10 

Dion  Thomas 10 

C.  A.  Miller 10 

A.  Turnbull  (Cash) 5 

M.  5 

K.  J.  Ukjiarhson 6 


GENERAL  BURNSIDE  AND  COL- 
ORED TROOPS. 

New  York  has  sent  off  its  second  regiment  of 
colored  volunteers.  On  the  morning  of  Easter  Sun- 
day, standing  upon  the  deck  of  the  ship  in  which 
they  sailed,  Mr.  Jay  made  the  speech  in  presenting 
the  flags,  and  the  brave  men  went  to  join  the  great 
army  of  the  American  Union  and  Liberty.  They 
are  to  be  attached  to  General  Burnside’s  Ninth 
Army  Corps ; and  that  officer,  whose  name  is  dear 
to  every  loyal  heart  in  the  land,  wrote  a letter  of 
regret  that  an  imperative  official  engagement  in 
New  England  prevented  his  being  present  at  the 
presentation.  In  this  letter,  addressed  to  Jona- 
than Sturges,  President  of  the  Union  League 
Club,  he  says : 

“ It  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  mention  n remark 
made  by  me  at  a breakfast  given  at  the  Astor  House  in 
November,  1S61,  to  the  officers  of  one  f my  Massachusetts 
regiments,  then  en  route  tor  Annapolis,  preparatory  to  our 
starting  on  our  North  Carolina  expedition.  It  was  cn  the 
morning  that  we  heard  of  Du  Pont’ 8 success  on  the  coast 
of  South  Carolina.  I said  it  should  he  a source  of  con- 
gratulation to  every  loyal  person  that  a lodgment  lias  been 
made  by  Union  troops  upon  that  portion  of  the  Southern 
coast  where  slavery  exists  to  the  maximum  extent.  Tho 
monstrous  assertion  has  been  made  by  the  traitors  that 
their  new  Government  is  to  have  slavery  for  its  corner- 
stone, and  that  the  institution  can  be  used  by  them  as  a 
positive  belligerent  force.  And  now  we  will  linve  nn  op- 
portunity of  determining  whether  ‘or  not  this  force  can 
not  be  turned  to  our  own  account;  nnd  it  is  clearly  the 
duty  of  every  General  in  the  field  to  neutralize  or  turn  to 
his  own  account  any  force  that  he  may  find  himself  con- 
fronted with  by  the  enemy,  whether  it  be  active  or  latent.' 

“ And  now,  Sir,  your  Association  is  to  send  to-morrow, 
to  the  same  rendezvous,  Annapolis,  a regiment,  the  rank 
and  file  of  which  are  colored  men,  many  of  whom  were,  in 
November,  1S01,  producing  by  their  labor  iood  ior  traitors 
in  aims,  or  doing  other  work  which  enabled  armed  traitors 
to  leave  tlieir  homes  for  the  purpose  of  striking  at  the 
Government  that  had  done  them  naught  but  good. 

“Iam  vety  sorry  that  I can  not  he  with  you  to-mor- 
rsw.  Very  sincerely  your  friend, 

“ A.  E.  Burnside,  Major-General.” 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

Senate.— March  28.  A resolution  was  passed  appropri- 
ating $20,000  ior  the  expenses  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War. — a Dill  to  establish  a depot  nud  Navy 

Yard  at  Cairo,  Illinois,  was  introduced.— The  MU  in  rela- 


tion to  deserters,  disfranchising  all  those  who  may  refuse 
to  return  to  the  service  on  a call  of  the  President,  was 
taken  up.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  favoriug  the  hi! I,  said  there 
were  probably  40,000  deseiters  from  the  ar  ny,  of  whom 
6000  or  10,000  were  la  Canada  and  the  British  Provinces. 
Some  of  these  were  said  to  ho  anxious  to  return,  and  lie 
argued  that  oppi  tunity  should  be  given  them  by  a call 
from  the  Presiden.  assuring  them  of  pardon  if  promptly 
returning.  No  vot>  was  taken — Mr.  Powell's  bill  to  pre- 
vent military  interfe.  nee  in  State  elections  was  taken  up, 
and  Mr.  Howard  spoke  ’t  length  against  its  passage.  The 
hill,  he  argued,  was  uuLecessary,  nnd  al30  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  which  gives  to  Congress  no  authority 

over  the  subject  of  State  elections. March  24.  The  bill 

to  prevent  military  interference  in  elections  came  up  as 
unfinished  business.  Mr.  Howard  concluded  his  speech, 
and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Saubbury,  who  insisted  upon  the 
necessity  of  a law  of  this  nature  in  order  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  citizen March  25.  Mr.  Trumbull  intro- 

duced a bill  to  construct  a ship  canal  from  Lake  Michigan 
to  the  Mississippi,  for  the  passage  f aimed  and  naval  ves- 
sels  Mr.  Doolittle  introduced  a Lill  to  aid  the  Indian 

refugees  to  return  to  their  homes  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
— Mr.  Harlan  reported  a bill  to  extend  to  Kansas  the  bene- 
fit of  the  act  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  public  land 
sales,  and  to  grant  pre-emption  rights ; the  bill  giving  au- 
thority to  devote  the  income  accruing  to  tho  support  of  the 
Kansas  common  schools. — Mr.  Collamer  introduced  a bill 
nuthoriziug  the  Postmaster-General  to  contract  for  carry, 
ing  tho  mails  overland  from  Atchison,  in  Kansas,  tc  Fol- 
som, California,  appropriating  a million  dollnrs  anuunlly, 
the  transit  to  occupy  sixteen  days  during  eight  months, 
nnd  twenty  days  during  four  months.  The  Pacific  Kail- 
road,  as  fast  as  completed,  will  take  the  place  of  the  over- 
land mail  service. — The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  to  prevent  Military  Interference  in  Elec- 
tions.  Mr.  Saulsbury  supported  the  bill  in  a speech  of 
great  length. — The  Senate  agreed  to  the  report  of  tne  Com- 
mittee of  Conference  oa  the  West  Point  Academy  fcilL — 
March  28.  A bill  giving  Revolutionary  soldiers  an  addi- 
tional bounty  of  $200  was  passed. — Mr.  Wilson  reported 
against  the  use  of  concentrated  feed  for  army  horses  nn.i 
mules. — A bill  was  introduced  authorizing  the  President 
to  appoint  two  additional  cadets  in  the  Militury  Academy 
from  each  State  represented  in  Congress;  they  must  have 
served  honorably  two  years  in  tho  army,  and  be  between 
seventeen  and  twenty  years  of  age.— The  Senate  took  up 
the  bill  amendatory  of  tho  Constitution  to  proliibit  Slavery. 
Mr.  Trumbull  spoke  at  leugth  in  support  of  tho  bill,  argu- 
ing that  tho  annihilation  of  slavery  Is  essential  to  the  na- 
tional unity  and  peace,  nnd  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  is  the  only  effective  mode  by  which  that  re- 
sult can  be  accomplished.  A colloquy  took  place  between 
Messrs.  Sherman  and  Wilkinson,  the  former  defending 
himself  against  certain  criticisms  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Wil- 
son spoke  at  length  in  favor  cf  the  proposed  amendment. 

March  29.  Mr.  Cowan  introduced  a bill  to  establish  a 

Navy-yard  and  Naval  Depot  on  the  Delaware  River,  the 
location  to  be  selected  by  a commission  of  seven  scientific 
men,  none  of  whom  shall  own  land  within  fifty  miles  of 

the  river A bill  was  referred  appropriating  $920,000  to 

pay  expenses  in  suppressing  Indian  hostilities  in  1802. — 
Tiie  proceedings  of  the  House  on  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
Owen  Lovej-y  were  communicated  to  the  Senate,  and  after  ' 
remarks  by  Senators  Trumbull,  Pomeroy,  and  Sumner, 
the  lesolutions  were  adopted. 

House. — March  23.  Mr.  Kernan  asked  leave  to  intro- 
duce a resolution  for  a special  committee  to  inquire  wheth- 
er civilians  in  the  employ  of  tho  Government  were  sent 
home,  at  Government  expense  or  otherwise,  to  vote  at 
elections.  Mr.  Stevens  objected,  unless  the  inquiry  should 
be  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  tho 
War,  to  which  Mr.  Kernan  would  not  consent.  The  reso- 
lution was  not  received. — A resolution  was  passed  direct- 
ing the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  report  upon  tho 
expediency  oi  imposing  an  adequate  duty  on  imported 
wool. — The  .ndiciory  Committee  were  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  memorials  calling  for  the  im- 
peachment of  Judge  Miller. — A violent  personal  alterca- 
tion occurred  between  Mr.  M-Clurg  and  Mr.  Blair  of  Mis- 
souri, ending  in  the  adoption  :f  resolution  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  inquiry  into  the  charges  made  against  Mr. 
Blair  that,  while  in  military  command,  he  had  issued  an 
order  for  smuggling  liquors  into  the  army : Messrs.  Hig- 
by.  Clay,  and  Pruyn  were  appointed  as  the  committee. — 
The  House  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  Dela- 
ware Bay  and  Raritan  Bay  Railroad  bilL  Mr.  Davis  fa- 
vored the  bill.  Mr.  Perry  opposed  it.  arguing  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  declaring  it  a military  and  post  road. 
The  diecusslon  was  terminated  by  the  expiration  of  the 
morning  hour.— The  House  then  proceeded  to  consider  the 
amended  National  Currency  and  Bank  bill,  but  adjourned 

without  vote. March  24.  The  Judiciary  Committee  was 

Instructed  to  Inquire  into  the  expediency  of  proposing  nn 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  striking  out  the  article 
which  forbids  the  laying  of  a tax  on  articles  exported  from 
any  State.— Tho  consideration  of  the  bill  declaring  the 
Karitan  and  Delaware  Bay  Rnilroad  to  be  a military  nud 
post  road  was  resumed.  Mr.  BroomaU  opposed  the  meas- 
ure as  an  invasion  of  State  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Garfield  fa- 
vored it  on  the  ground  that  iucreased  railway  accommoda- 
tions bet  ween  Washington  and  New  York  were  absolutely 
necessary.  No  vote  was  reached — The  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference  on  the  West  Point  Academy  hill  was 
concurred  in.  The  report  strikes  out  the  amendment  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  additional  cadets,  leaving 
the  law  as  it  now  stands. — The  House  went  into  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  on  the  bill  amendatory  of  the  National 
Banking  Law.  Mr.  Brooks  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
and  the  whole  currency  system,  maintaining  that  the 
war  should  have  been  prosecuted  on  a hard  money  basis. 
Messrs.  Kernan  and  Pruyn  spoke  to  the  same  effect,  the 
latter  proposing  some  unimportant  amendments,  which 

were  rejected March  26.  The  bill  punishing  frauds  in 

the  change  of  names  of  vessels  was  passed.  A letter  was 
road  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  says  the  laws 
are  inadequate  for  that  purpose,  and  that  worthless  hulks 
are  repainted  either  to  bo  sold  or  eenv  on  voyages  under 
new  names  to  the  danger  of  property  and  the  lives  of  pas- 
sengers. While  the  old  names  are  left  on  the  stem,  now 
one?  are  painted  on  the  wheel-house  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ception  Mr.  Clay  reported  back  the  Senate  bill  extend- 

ing the  time  in  which  to  accept  lands  heretofore  given  for 
the  Agricultural  College  purposes,  and  including  West 
Virginia  in  its  provisions.  Several  amendments  were 
proposed.  Further  consideration  was  postponed  for  two 

weeks It  was  agreed  that  after  the  26th  Saturdays  shall 

be  devoted  to  public  business  instead  of  syeech-mnking, 
and  that  on  April  9 the  District  of  Columbia  business  shall 
be  considered. — The  House  passed  the  Senate  bill  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  to  certain  parties 
duplicates  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $S0O(»,  the  originals 
having  been  lost  on  the  steamship  Golden  Gate — The 
House  went  into  Committee  on  the  National  Bank  bill. 
An  amendment  was  offered,  but  on  vole  there  was  no 
quorum  present.  There  was  then  a call  of  the  House, 

after  which  tho  House  adjourned March  2(1.  The  day 

was  devoted  to  speech-making.— Messrs.  Morehcad . f Penn- 
sylvania, rfnd  Kckley  of  Ohio,  urged  the  claims  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  th  ■ confidence  and  snpport  of  the  country, 
nnd  favored  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  Messrs. 
Ilerrlck  oi  New  York,  Harrington  of  Indiana,  and  Hard- 
ing of  Kentucky,  criticised  tho  measures  of  tho  Govern- 
ment.  March  28.  Mr.  Norton  introduced  n joint  reso- 

lution proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  pro- 
hibiting Slavery  in  the  States  and  Territories. — Mr.  Ash- 
ley reported  a resolu’lon  granting  the  use  of  the  hall  o( 
the  House  ,c  he  .1  ns’i  gton  Lecture  Association,  for  the 
delivery  oi  a lecture  by  the  lion.  George  Thompson,  the 
proceeds  to  he  distributed  among  the  families  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  soldiers.  Mr.  Holman  moved  to  iay  tho 
resolution  on  the  table,  which  was  agreed  to. — Mr  Stevens 
offered  a joint  resolution  proposing  a new  article  to  the 
Constitution,  which,  when  ratified  by  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  States,  shall  lie  valid  ns  a part  of  the  Constitution, 
namely:  Slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  except  for 
the  punishment  of  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted,  is  forever  prohibited  in  the  United  J 
States  nnd  all  the  Territories;  and  so  much  of  Art.  IV.,  ; 
Sec.  11,  of  the  Constitution  as  refers  to  the  delivery  of  per- 
sons owing  service  or  labor,  esenping  into  another  Slate,  is  : 
annulled.  Mr.  Holman  objected  to  the  second  reading  of  1 
the  resolution.  The  House  refused  to  reject  it  by  a vote 
of  88  against  09.  The  question  recurred  on  the  second 
reading.  Mr.  Holman  raised  the  point  that  the  vote  not 
being  a two-third  one,  as  required,  the  result  wns,  in  ef- 
fect, the  rejection  of  the  proposition.  The  Speaker  over- 
ruled Mr.  Holman’s  objection.  The  proposition  was  then  , 


read  a second  time.  Mr.  Stevens  withdrew  the  latter  part 
of  his  proposition,  namely:  to  annul  the  fugitive  slave 
fen  tare.  Before  the  question  was  taken  on  the  other  point 
of  the  proposition  proceedings  were  interrupted  by  Mr. 
Washburns,  who  announced  the  death  of  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Lovejoy.  Brief  remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Wash- 
burne,  J.  C.  Allen,  Stevens,  Farnsworth,  Pendleton,  Odell, 
Pike,  Ashley,  Foster,  Davis,  Giinnell,  Morrill,  nnd  Ar- 
nold. Resolutions  of  condolence  and  regret  were  passed, 
and  a committee  of  three  appointed  to  superintend  the  re- 
moval of  Mr.  Lovejoy’s  remains  from  Brooklyn  to  Illinois. 

March  29.  Mr.  Washburne  reported  a bill,  which  was 

passed,  providing  for  the  collection  of  hospitul  dues  of  ves- 
sels sold  or  transferred  in  foreign  ports.  The  collections 
are  to  be  made  through  Consuls  and  commercial  agents.— 
Mr.  Stevens  s:dd  as  several  gentlemen  desired  to  deliber- 
ately consider  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion introduced  by  him,  he  would  move  its  postponement 
for  two  weeks.  The  motion  was  agreed  to.— Mr.  Rice  re- 
ported a bill,  which  was  passed,  that  persons  between 
tweuty-six  nnd  thirty  years  cf  age  mny  be  appointed  As- 
sistant Paymasters,  provided  that  the  number  is  not  there- 
by increased  ; and  that  examinations  of  students  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Nava!  Academy  shall  take  pluce  when 
they  are  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age. — 
Mr.  Rice  reported  a bill  regulating  and  changing  in  some 
particulars  the  method  of  making  promotions  in  tho  Navy. 
Heretofore  promotions  have  been  made  according  to  seni. 
ority;  hut  this  bill  provided  tor  promotion  according  to 
official  capacity  nnd  physical  fitness,  to  be  determined  by 
a Hoard  of  Examination  to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
Officers  not  recommended  for  promot  ion  are  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  through  a revisory  board.  The  bill 
was  passed.  —Mr.  Rice  nisc  reported  a bill  for  the  classifi- 
cation of  Paymaster’s  Clerks  in  the  Navy,  making  four 
classes,  at  the  following  salaries:  $1200,  $1000,  $800, 
and  $700  per  annum. — Mr  Rice  also  reported  a bill  fixing 
the  date  of  the  loss  oi  the  brig  Bainbndgs  at  tha  21st  of 
August,  1S63,  in  order  to  fix  the  pensions  to  the  families 
of  the  deceased  officers  and  sailers.  Both  these  bills  were 
passed. — Mr.  Pike  reported  a bill,  which  was  passed,  au- 
thorizing, during  the  present  war,  the  appointment  of 
Acting  Lieutenant-Commanders  and  Commanders,  at  the 
same  rates  of  pay  as  are  allowed  to  such  grades  In  the 
regular  navy. — Mr.  like  also  reported  the  Seuate  bill  reg- 
ulating courtomartia!,  which  was  passed,  after  strikiug 
out  the  first  section,  which  provide?  that  volunteer  ap- 
pointments in  tho  navy  shall  be  subject  to  the  action  of 
the  Senate  the  same  ns  regular  appointments.— The  Houso 
then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  bill  amend- 
atory of  tho  National  Banking  law.  Amendments  were 
agreed  to  providing  that  banks,  with  a capital  of  not  less 
than  $50,000,  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
tho  Treasury,  be  organized  in  any  pluce,  the  population 
of  which  does  not  exceed  6000,  authorizing  the  issue  of 
bill?  of  the  denomination  of  one,  two,  and  three  dollars; 
and  directing  tliat  not  more  than  onc-sixth  of  the  circula- 
tion furnished  to  any  bank  under  this  act  shall  be  of  a less 
denomination  than  five  dollars ; nnd  that  after  specie  pay- 
ments shall  have  been  resumed  no  circulation  of  a less  de- 
nomination than  five  dollars  shall  he  furnished  to  any 
such  association. 

THE  MILITARY  SITUATION. 

The  week  presents  some  events  of  importance-  On  the 
23d  of  March  the  President  issued  an  older  reducing  the 
number  of  army  corps  comprising  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac to  three,  namely,  the  Second,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Corps. 
The  same  order  assigned  Major-General  G.  It  Warren  to 
the  command  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  and  detached  from  that 
army  the  following  General  officers,  who  are  to  report  for 
orders  to  the  Adjutant-General,  namely:  Major-General 
George  Sykes,  U.  S.  Volunteers;  Major-General  W.  IL 
French,  U.  S.  Volunteers ; Major-General  John  Newton, 
U.  8.  Volunteers;  Brigadier-General  J.  R.  Kenly.U.  8. 
Volunteers;  Brigadier-General  F.  Spinoln,  U.  8.  Volun- 
teers ; Brigadier-General  Solomon  Meredith,  U.  8.  Volun- 
teers. Following  this  order.  General  Meade  made  the  fol-  ! 
lowing  arrangements  in  pursuance  of  its  provisions:  “Tho 
Second,  Fifth,  anil  Sixth  Army  Corps  will  be  consolidated 
into  two  divisions.  The  First  and  Second  Divisions  of  the 
Third  Corps  are  transferred  to  the  St  cond  Corps,  preserv- 
ing their  badges  and  distinguishing  marks.  The  Third 
Division  of  the  Third  Corps  is  transferred  permanently  to 
the  Sixth  Corps.  The  three  divisions  now  forming  the 
First  Corps  are  transferred  to  the  Fifth  Corps,  preserving 
their  badges  and  distinctive  marks,  and  on  joining  the 
Fifth  Corps  they  will  be  consolidated  into  two  divisions. 
Major-General  Hancock  will  command  the  Second  Corps, 
and  Major-General  Sedgwick  the  Sixth  Coips. 

General  Grant  weut  to  the  front  on  the  24th  ult.,  and 
lias  his  head-quarters  at  Culpepper. 

The  Red  River  Expedition,  under  General  A.  J.  Smith, 
which  left  Vicksburg  on  the  10th  of  March,  1ms  been,  so 
far  as  heard  from,  entirely  successful.  Tho  expedition 
landed  at  Summe  rsport,  Louisiana,  on  the  18th,  nnd  thence 
inarched  hurriedly  to  Yellow  Bayou,  where  strong  rebel 
fortifications  nnd  some  stores  were  captured.  Thence  it 
proceeded  28  miles  to  Fort  De  Russey,  which,  after  a sharp 
engagement,  was  occupied  on  the  15th,  our  forces  outstrip- 
ping the  rebel  army  under  Dick  Taylor,  which  endeavored 
to  reach  the  fort  in  advance  of  onr  troops.  The  victory  at 
Fort  De  Russey  was  complete,  resulting  in  the  capture  of 
325  prisoners,  including  24  commissioned  officers,  and  two 
9-incli  Dnhlgren  guus,  two  4-pounders,  four  32-pounders, 
two  0-pounders,  a lot  of  small-arms,  2000  barrels  of  fine 
powder,  an  immense  quantity  of  assorted  ammunition, 
and  several  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  commissary  stores. 
Fort  De  Russey  is  a most  formidable  work;  it  is  quadran- 
gular in  shape,  with  bastions  and  bomb-proofs  covered 
with  railroad  iron.  A powerful  water-battery  connects 
with  the  fort,  the  casemates  of  whicli  are  capable  of  resist- 
ing the  heaviest  shot  nnd  shell.  About  800  negroes  were 
employed  a year  in  constructing  tho  earth-works.  The 
capture  of  Fort  De  Russey  opens  the  Red  River  all  tho 
way  to  Alexandria,  Louisiana.  From  that  point  it  is  be- 
lieved Admiral  Porter  will  proceed  with  his  gun-boats  to 
Shreveport,  long  occupied  by  the  enemy  as  a depot  of 
supplies. 

REBEL  MOVEMENTS  IN  TENNESSEE  AND  KEN- 
TUCKY. 

The  rebel  General  Forrest,  with  2000  men,  attacked 
Union  City,  Tennessee,  on  the  24th  ult.,  and  captured  the 
small  body  of  Union  troop,  only  400  in  number,  garrison- 
ing the  town.  The  garrison  made  a vigorous  defense,  re- 
pulsing their  assailant?  three  times  before  surrendering 
to  superior  numbers.  The  enemy  destroyed  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  immediately  marched  their  prisoners  south- 

On  the  25th,  Forrest,  with  a force  of  over  5000  men,  at- 
tacked and  destroyed  Paducah,  Kentucky,  the  citizens 
flying  across  the  Olilc  River.  A large  amount  of  plunder 
was  secured.  Colonel  Hicks,  commanding  the  post,  occu- 
pied the  fort  below  the  city,  with  about  800  men.  Tho 
rebels  made  four  assaults  on  the  fort  and  were  repulsed 
each  time.  Three  of  our  gun-boats  opened  on  the  city 
during  its  occupation  by  the  enemy.  Our  loss  wns  14 
killed  and  45  wounded.  From  150  to  300  rebels  were 
killed,  among  them  General  Thompson.  Twenty  live 
houses  around  the  fort  were  destroyed  by  our  troops,  as 
they  were  used  by  tho  relrel  sharp-shooters  n.s  a screen. 
The  head-quarters  nnd  Government  store-houses  were 
bunted  by  tkc  enemy.  Toward  tho  end  of  tho  battle  it 
was  discovered  that  our  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted. 
Colonel  Hicks  then  ordered  that  when  it  gave  out  the  fort 
would  be  defended  with  the  bayonet  as  long  as  n man 
remained  alive,  which  determination  was  received  with 
hearty  cheers  by  all  the  troops.  The  negroes  in  the  front, 
220  in  all,  fought  with  great  gallantry. 

THE  AMNESTY  PROCLAMATION. 

The  President  has  issued  another  proclamation  explana- 
tory of  his  amnesty  proclamation  of  the  8th  cf  December. 

It  states  that  those  who  are  in  confinement,  or  out  of  prison 
oil  bonds  or  parole,  are  not  entitled  to  the  clemency  offered 
in  tlm  proclamation,  it  further  defines  the  officers  who 
are  entitled  to  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance,  viz. : 
Any  commissioned  officer,  civil,  military,  or  naval,  in  tho 
service  of  tho  United  States,  or  any  civil  or  military  offi- 
cer of  a State,  or  Territory  not  in  insurrection,  who  by  the 
laws  thereof  may  be  qualified  for  administering  oaths. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

It  is  reported  from  Charleston  Harbor  that  the  rebels 
have  mounted  six  rifled  gun?  in  tho  casemntes  of  Fort 
Sumter,  which  command  the  channel,  and  will  prevent  the 
advance  of  the  gun-boats  should  they  attempt  to  run  in. 


Fifteen  hundred  sick  were  brought  to  Washington  from 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  last  week.  A large  number  of 
ambulances  were  about  tho  same  time  sent  to  the  front. 

An  expedition  sent  out  by  General  Butler  to  Matthews 
County,  Virginia,  returned  on  the  23d  ult.,  having  cap. 
tured  a lai-ge  number  of  horses,  cattle,  and  mules,  together 
with  three  hundred  contrabands. 

Nine  hundred  Union  prisoners  from  Richmond  arrived 
at  Annapolis  on  tlio  24th  ult.  Four  hundred  of  the  num- 
ber were  sick. 

A dispatch  from  Chattanooga  reports  that  the  rebels  nro 
in  very  strong  force  on  our  front  at  Dalton,  and  have  3000 
cavalry  this  side.  Deserters  report  that  General  Bishop 
Polk  is  reinforcing  General  Joe  Johnston’s  army.  General 
Longstreet’s  cavalry,  under  General  Martin,  has  arrived 
at.  Marietta,  Georgia.  The  rebels  are  moving  up  their  ar- 
tillery from  the  rear.  Our  army  is  said  to  be  in  splendid 
condition. 

It  is  announced  from  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  that  tha 
Army  of  the  Frontier  is  in  motion,  and  that  its  supposed 
destination  is  Northern  Texas. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


THE  SCIILKBWIO  QUESTION. 

A battle  took  place  between  tho  Germans  and  Danes 
at  Viele,  a town  at  the  head  of  Viele  Fiord,  in  Jutland, 
on  the  9tli  ult,  in  which  the  Dunes  were  defeated,  the  lo-s 
on  botli  sides  being  heavy.  The  Prussians  have  laid  siege 
to  Frederica,  and  the  Austrians,  marching  northward, 
have  occupied  Horsens  and  other  towns.  The  Prussians 
meanwhile  have  taken  possession  of  Aubel  and  RackabuU, 
near  Diippel,  and  have  captured  the  island  of  Tehmera 
with  the  entire  Danish  garrison.  The  Danes  still  mani- 
fest a determination  not  tonbandon  the  contest  until  Schles- 
wig is  restored.  Several  Prussian  ports  on  the  Baltic  have 
been  blockaded. 

The  Cabinet  of  Vienna  has,  It  is  said,  issued  a circular 
professing  the  readiness  of  Austria  to  take  part  in  n Con- 
ference and  consent  to  an  armistice  with  Denmark,  and 
declaring  that  the  Austrians  nnd  Prussians  will  retire  from 
Jutland  if  the  Danes  will  evacuate  Diippel  and  A l?en,  will 
cense  to  capture  German  ships,  nnd  will  restore  r!1  tho 
prizes  which  they  mny  have  made.  The  King  of  Sweden 
has  opened  the  Storthing  (Diet)  of  Norway,  and  announced 
a bill  for  nn  extraordinary  credit,  to  give  material  aid  to 
tho  Danes  in  certnin  emergencies.  The  three  Prussian 
men-of-war  which  were  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Brest 
have  been  placed  under  the  command  of  the  Austrian  Ad- 
miral. 

The  entire  reserve  of  the  Austrian  navy  has  been  called 
out  The  authorities  of  Hamburg  were  fortifying  the  en- 
trance of  the  Elbe. 

AMERICAN  AFFAIRS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

The  Attorney-General  of  England,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  answer  to  a question,  said  that  a rebel  war- ves- 
sel had  the  same  right  to  visit,  search,  and  capture  British 
vessels  carrying  contraband  of  war  to  a Union  port  ns  a 
Union  vessel  had  to  capture  such  ships  when  carrying  con- 
traband to  a rebel  port.  In  every  ease,  however,  the  cap- 
tured vessel  should  be  brought  before  a prize-court.  In 
the  Commons,  on  the  13th  of  March,  Mr.  Roebuck  made 
another  violent  attack  upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  declaring  that  ho  would  he  glad  “ If  American  ship- 
ping were  swept  from  the  sens."  Mr.  Bright  remarked 
that  Roebuck’s  Bpeecli  was  unworthy  of  nny  member  of 
the  House,  and  Mr.  Kiuglake  condemned  It  in  strong 
terms.  The  Alexandra  ease  was  resumed  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  March  14  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  commenced  his 
argument  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  and  contended 
that  the  Court  of  Error  was  right  in  refusing  to  hear  the 
appeal  from  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  On  the  15th  tho 
Attorney-General  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
case  was  concluded.  Judgment  was  deferred,  nnd  it  was 
expected  that  on  the  17th  the  Lord  Chancellor  would  an- 
nounce when  the  House  of  Lords  would  deliver  judgment. 

MEXICO  AND  MAXIMILIAN. 

Maximilian  and  his  wife  have  visited  London.  They 
were  entertained  at  dinner  by  Queen  Victoria  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  meeting  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  the 
father  of  the  Empress  elect,  on  each  occasion.  Quite  a 
number  oi  distinguished  personages  paid  their  respects  to 
tiie  royal  pair  at  tlieir  hotel.  According  to  the  Memorial 
Diplomatique  the  draft  of  a treaty  between  the  Archduke 
Maximilian  and  Louis  Napoleon  has  been  agreed  upon. 
This  agreement  settles  the  two  questions  of  the  French 
occupation  and  the  claims  of  France  on  Mexico.  The  lat- 
ter will  probably  amount  to  $25,000,000,  and  are  to  be 
paid  in  fourteen  annual  installments.  The  French  troops 
are  to  bo  withdrawn  from  Mexico  as  soon  us  Maximilian 
is  firmly  seated  on  lib  throne. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  ITEMS. 

ff3y  A correspondent  corrects  the  statement  made  by 
us  last  week  that  tho  46th  New  York  Regiment  and  tha 
46th  Massachusetts  Mounted  Infantry  were  in  the  battle 
of  Olnstee,  Florida.  It  was  the  48th  New  York,  a Brook- 
lyn regiment,  and  the  40th  Massachusetts  which  partici- 
pated in  the  engagement.  The  loss  of  the  4Stli  Regiment 
was  17  killed,  155  wounded,  47  missing,  making  a total  of 
219. 

The  Senate  has  confirmed  the  nomination  of  Brigadier- 
General  Wm.  F.  Smith  to  be  Major-General  of  Volunteers, 
to  rank  from  March  9, 1864. 

The  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  Progress,  of  the  8th,  says 
that  General  Beauregard  has  been  transferred  from  the 
command  at  Charleston  to  the  aimy  of  tlio  Southwest, 
and  that  General  D.  21.  Hill  succeeds  to  the  command  at 
Charleston. 

In  addition  to  the  general  order  rearranging  the  Corps 
oi  tiie  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  relieving  some  of  its  gen- 
eral officers,  elsewhere  referred  to,  it  is  stated  that  Gen- 
eral Pleasanton  has  been  relieved  from  the  Cavalry 
Corps,  and  is  to  report  to  General  Kosecranb;  that  Gen- 
eral Sykes  is  to  report  to  General  Curtis;  General  New- 
ton to  General  Sherman  ; General  French  at  Philadel- 
phia; General  Meredith  at  Cabo;  General  Spikola  to  a 
Court-martial;  General  Caldwell  to  be  relieved  to  sit 
on  Court-martial;  and  Generals  Ricketts,  Gibbon,  nnd 
Wadsworth,  to  report  to  General  Meade  for  assignment 
to  command.  General  Stkes,  on  taking  leave  of  the  Fifth 
Corps,  issued  an  order  expressing  his  profound  regret  at 
parting  with  men  who  have  so  distinguished  themselves 
on  every  field.  The  other  officers  made  similar  farewells. 

Tho  steamer  San  Jacinto  has  captured  another  prize, 
with  one  hundred  nnd  thirty-two  bales  of  cotton  on  board, 
off  the  coast  of  Florida.  Site  immediately  pursued  another 
blockade  runner,  which  waa  supposed  to  have  four  hun- 
dred bales  of  cotton  on  board. 

Lieutenant-Commander  George  A.  Stevens  baa  been 
ordered  to  the  command  of  tho  steamer  Pontoomch,  built 
at  Portland,  Maine. 

General  R08F.cn an 8 has  suppressed  the  circulation  in 
his  department  of  the  Metropolitan  Record  of  New  York. 

General  Philip  Sheridan,  for  n long  time  in  command 
of  n division  of  infantry  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Cavalry  corps 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  to  succeed  General  Pleasan- 
ton. 

It  is  said  that  both  Generals  M'Clellan  and  Fr£moxt 
will  shortly  be  given  commands. 

Lieutenant-General  Grant  has  issued  an  order  requir- 
ing all  furloughed  men  of  the  Ninth  Army  Corps  to  ren- 
dezvous at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  ns  soon  as  their  leave 
expires,  Nearly  all  the  officers  who  have  been  spending 
the  winter  in  Washington  are  going  to  the  front  under 
immediate  orders.. 

The  number  of  volunteers  in  the  Massachusetts  regi- 
ments who  have  re-enlisted  Is  5304  bo  far  as  returns  have 
been  received.  Reports  from  the  Twenty-ninth  Regiment 
nnd  other  detachments  of  troops  will  probably  swell  the 
aggregate  to  6000,  to  be  counted  on  the  quota  of  the  State. 

The  Senate  has  confirmed  the  nomination  of  Hknby  II. 
Sibley,  of  Minnesota,  as  a Brigadier-General  of  Volun- 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  SANITARY 
COMMISSION. 

The  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  origin- 
ated in  that  spirit  of  sympathy  with  the  army  which 
has  so  embellished  with  bright  deeds  the  darkest 
pages  of  our  sad  conflict  with  rebellion,  was  never 
more  necessary,  as  an  ameliorating  agency,  than  at 
this  time,  when  all  along  the  lines  preparations  are 
making  for  active  hostilities,  which  will  probably 
involve  greater  suffering  and  loss  than  any  previ- 
ous campaign.  It  is  the  appreciation,  no  doubt,  of 
this  possibility  that  is  now  impelling  the  people, 
ever}'  where,  to  unprecedented  efforts  in  aid  of 
its  funds.  The  entire  money  receipts  of  the  Com- 
mission, since  its  organization,  probably  exceed 
$2,000,000,  while  the  money  value  of  the  supplies 


poured  in  by  the  women  of  the  country  can  not  bo 
less  than  $9,000,000.  The  management  of  the  Com- 
mission has  been,  from  the  start,  most  economical 
and  efficient.  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  who  is  at  its 
head,  and  whose  portrait  we  give  on  this  page,  has 
given  himself  to  this  work  with  an  industry  and 
zealous  self-sacrifice  which  the  whole  country  will 
applaud  long  after  the  tumult  and  the  sufferings  of 
war  have  ceased  from  the  land.  Dr.  Bellows  is 
about  to  proceed  to  California  for  the  purpose  of 
laboring  there  in  aid  of  the  Commission,  in  place 
of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Starr  King,  whose  death 
left  it  without  any  special  agent  in  that  rich  field. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  FAIR. 

The  Metropolitan  Fair,  in  aid  of  this  Commission, 
will  undoubtedly  surpass,  in  the  magnitude  of  its 
display  and  the  aggregate  of  results,  all  previous 


efforts  in  a similar  direction.  The  preparations  for 
the  Fair  have  been  made  on  the  most  extended 
scale,  exhibiting  the  most  liberal  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  mauagers,  who  manifestly  feel  that  the 
people  will  equal,  in  their  generous  giving,  the  larg- 
est possible  expectations.  Contributions  are  still 
flowing  in  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  Americans 
every  where  seeming  to  rejoice  at  the  opportunity 
to  show  their  sympathy  with  the  men  who  are  de- 
fending the  cause  of  liberty  and  good  government. 
Nor  are  contributions  from  abroad  confined  to  Amer- 
icans away  from  home.  Thousands  of  foreigners, 
who  look  to  America  as  the  beacon-light  of  the  na- 
tions, are  sending  their  offerings  in  most  liberal 
profusion.  The  steamship  Germania,  which  arrived 
from  Hamburg  on  the  24th  ult.,  brought  many  costly 
gifts  from  the  citizens  of  Hamburg,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  excitement  consequent  on  the  Schles- 


wig-Holstein war,  find  time  to  give  practical  expres- 
sion to  their  interest  in  our  bravo  soldiers.  From 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  other  far  lands,  similar  con- 
tributions have  been  received,  and  in  the  Fair  will 
appear  as  so  many  testimonies  of  the  sincerity  of  for- 
eign sympathy  with  the  loyal  men  of  the  nation  in 
their  struggle  with  barbarism. 

General  John  A.  Dix,  whose  portrait  we  give  on 
this  page,  is  President  of  the  Fair  Association.  It 
is  lit  that  a soldier  should  thus  head  the  movement 
of  the  great  city  of  New  York  in  behalf  of  the  army 
upon  which  the  future  of  the  nation  so  largely  de- 
pends. General  Dix  is  now  nearly  sixty-six  years 
of  age,  and  during  his  life  has  filled  many  positions 
of  honor  and  trust,  but  in  none  has  he  proved  him- 
self a sturdier  patriot  and  truer  man  than  in  this 
contest,  on  the  peace  side  of  which  he  now  appears 
as  the  head  of  our  Fair. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ENDS  AN  IDYL. 

The  Marouillais  began  to  talk  scandal  about 
J.  B.  Constant  and  his  too  precocious  stable- 
girl  and  chambermaid,  for  she  now  officiated  in 
both  capacities,  still  preserving  her  ascendency 
as  mistress  of  the  horse,  but  having  a lad  to  as- 
sist her.  The  mayor  warned  the  -inn-keeper 
against  the  “whispering  tongues  that  poison 
truth.”  M.  le  Cure  insisted  that,  for  morality’s 
sake,  the  girl  should  be  sent  away. 

“ She  is  fit  for  something  better  than  a fille 
d’auberge,  ” he  represented. 

“Granted,  monsieur,”  retnmed  Constant. 
“But  how  is  her  condition  to  be  bettered 

“ The  good  sisters  at  Avignon,  ” hinted  the 
ecclesiastic. 

Constant  shook  his  head. 

“The  good  sisters,”  he  remarked,  “would,  I 
much  fear,  be  powerless  in  turning  Valerie  into 
a Sister  of  Charity  or  a village  schoolmistress, 
and  what  more  could  they  do  with  her  ? It  is  a 
pity  that  she  was  not  sent  to  them  two  years 
ago.  Then  they  might  have  had  the  credit  of 
her  sudden  conversion.  For  the  rest,  it  is  no  af- 
fair of  mine ; an  inn-keeper  may  have  a servant- 
maid.  She  is  a capital  servant,  and  her  aunt  is 
there  to  watch  over  her.  ” 

It  was  the  curate’s  turn  to  shake  his  head. 
“Mon  ami,”  he  said,  “that  poor  ignorant  old 
woman  is  a mere  baby  in  the  hands  of  that  girl. 
She  can  no  longer  be  chastised.  The  time  for 
the  cord  and  the  thong  is  past.” 

“ I should  like  to  see  any  one  attempting  to 
lay  a hand  on  Valerie,”  exclaimed  the  inn-keep- 
er, with  a sudden  start,  and  clenching  his  fists. 
“ Ma  parole  d’honneurl  I would  exterminate 
him.” 

“ There  is  no  fear  of  such  an  eventuality,  ” the 
cure  returned;  “nor,”  he  continued,  in  gentle 
reproof,  “ is  there  any  need  for  a fallible  human 
creature  to  speak  of  ‘ extermination’ — a terrible 
power,  vested  only  in  Omnipotence.” 

“ I ask  your  pardon,  M.  le  Cure.” 

“ ’Tis  granted,  my  friend.  But,  nevertheless, 
get  rid  of  that  young  creature;  if  you  don’t, 
malicious  tongues  will  continue  to  wag,  and  evil 
will  follow.” 

Constant  was  privately  of  the  priest’s  opinion, 
but  certain  reasons,  at  which  the  intelligent 
reader  may  have  already  hazarded  a surmise, 
rendered  him  reluctant  to  follow  the  friendly 
advice  of  his  pastor.  He  passed  several  days  in 
perplexity,  anxiously  revolving  plans  in  his  mind 
for  modifying  the  condition  of  his  too  handsome 
sen-ant,  when  Valeric  brought  the  matter  to  n 
solution  by  a voluntary  suggestion  that  she  should 
be  sent  to  school  for  a couple  of  years. 

“ I’m  tired  of  tending  horses,”  she  said.  “ My 
hands  are  not  yet  quite  spoiled  ; but  six  months 
more  of  stable-work  will  make  them  as  hard 
as  buffalo-skin.  I am  tired  of  being  ignorant. 
It  is  as  much  as  I can  do  to  read  the  big  paint- 
ed letters  under  the  four  lilies  on  the  sign-board. 

I can’t  write  at  all.  I want  to  be  able  to  read  ! 
the  Gazette  de  France,  aud  to  play  the  piano,  and 
paint  pictures,  and  write  letters,  and  be  a lady.” 

“Vastly  well,  mademoiselle,”  replied  Con- 
stant, with  subdued  irony.  “But  who,  pray,  is 
to  pay  for  your  education  ?” 

“ That  is  your  affair,  not  mine.  If  you  choose 
to  send  me  to  school  it  will  he  better  for  you. 
If  you  won’t,  I will  get  a livret  from  M.  1c  Maire, 
and  seek  a servant’s  place  at  Avignon.  My  aunt 
will  give  me  permission,  and  you  must  give  me 
a character.” 

The  argument  was  unanswerable.  Jean  Bap- 
tiste had  prospered  at  the  “Lily  of  France, ’’and 
could  well  nfford  the  outlay.  For  the  sum  of  a 
thousand  francs  a lady  keeping  a pensionnas  de 
demoiselles  at  Lyons  consented  to  receive  Made- 
moiselle Valerie  Sr.b’.on — tor  that  was  the  real 
name  of  her  aunt — for  twelve  months,  and  to  in- 
struct her  in  all  the  accomplishments.  The  girl 
had  refused  point-blank  to  enter  a conventual 
school,  and  had  selected  Lyons  in  preference 
to  Avignon,  because,  she  said,  she  did  not  wish 
to  meet  any  of  those  people  of  Marouillais  by 
chance  in  their  visits  to  the  town.  J.  B.  Con- 
stant agreed  that  in  this  particular  she  was  in 
the  right ; nor,  when  she  left  Marouille-le- 
Gcncy,  did  he  make  public  the  fact  that  she 
was  about  to  proceed  to  school  to  receive  a po- 
lite education.  He  merely  said  that  a married 
sister  of  his,  who  kept  a hotel  at  Lyons,  had 
agreed  to  receive  Valerie,  and  to  look  after  her 
morals,  and  make  her  useful.  La  Beugleuse 
did  not  care  to  contradict  this  statement.  Per- 
haps she  was  never  enlightened  ns  to  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  In  trutli  she  had  not  fairly  re- 
covered from  the  state  of  bewilderment  into  which 
the  sudden  metamorphosis  of  the  little  grubby 
good-for-noth'.ng  she  had  adopted  had  thrown 
her.  So,  wb  jn  V ale'rio  went  away  La  Beugleuse 
looked  upon  her  withdrawal  very  much  in  the 
light  of  a relief  from  an  embarrassing  position. 

But  why  this  concealment  on  the  part  of  Jean 
Baptiste?  Why  should  the  upright  J.  B.  Con- 
stant think  Lyons  preferable  to  Avignon?  Why 
should  lie  have  given  an  untruthful  account  of 
the  girl’s  change  of  life?  The  always  intelli- 
gent reader  will  have  little  dsfficulty  in  answer- 
ing these  questions. 

Yes,  the  bushy  -Jbcjad^jj  down  -jlooking  inn- 
keeper was  savagely  in  love  wfih  Valerie.  I say 
eiiv  i-'cly,  because  there  was  ncmething  u Wo 


and  ferocious  in  the  passion  that  devoured  him. 
He  could  not  bear  the  girl  to  be  out  of  his  sight. 
He  chafed  at  the  necessity  of  parting  with  her, 
even  for  a time,  and  for  her  benefit.  He  went 
into  silent  rages  at  her  caprice,  her  arrogance, 
her  cool  assumption  of  superiority  over  him — all 
ignorant  ns  she  was,  and  next  door  to  a casta- 
way. He  loathed  and  longed  to  rend  in  pieces 
all  whom  she  talked  or  laughed  with.  He  was 
madly  jealous  of  her,  mere  child  as  she  was. 

He  had  no  bad  designs  toward  Valerie.  At 
this  time  he  was  an  honest  man,  and  there  was 
not  much  harm  about  J.  B.  Constant.  He  had 
never  loved  till  now.  His  only  hope  was  that 
the  girl  would  bo  grateful  to  him.  His  wish  was 
that  she  should  grow  up  a beautiful  and  accom- 
plished woman,  and  become  his  wife. 

“I  will  leave  this  wretched  little  hole  of  a 
village,”  he  said  to  himself  in  his  day  dreams. 
“I  have  made  some  money  and  can  borrow 
more.  I will  take  a grand  hotel  in  Paris — in 
the  English  quarter  in  the  Fatibuurg  St.  Honord. 
Valerie  will  be  my  wife.  She  will  sit  in  the 
bureau  in  a black  satin  robe,  and  with  a gold 
chain  round  her  neck,  and  keep  the  accounts. 
The  waiters  will  bow,  and  call  her  Madame  la 
Patronne.  She  will  go  to  mass  at  St.  Roch  or 
the  Madeleine.  On  Sundays  we  will  dine  here 
and  there,  go  to  St.  Cloud,  and  to  the  opera, 
and  the  theatres.  Jean  Baptiste,  my  hoy,  you 
shall  be  envied;  you  shall  he  happy.”  So  he 
thought,  and  so  he  dreamed.  Poor  fellow ! 

“If  she  should  1x5  ungrateful,”  a voice  some- 
times whispered  to  him.  The  fear  of  her  in- 
gratitude was  a,  black  phantom  not  to  be  con- 
jured away.  “She  can  not,  she  will  not,”  he 
would  mutter.  “If  she  refuses  to  love  mo  I will 
kill  her.” 

When  Valerie  had  been  six  months  at  school, 
J.  B.  Constant  undertook  a journey  to  Lyons  to 
see  her.  He  found  her  more  beautiful  than  be- 
fore. The  schoolmistress  said  that  her  progress 
was  wonderful ; that  she  had  already  distanced 
many  girls  who  had  been  in  the  establishment 
— and  with  the  advantages  of  previous  educa- 
tion— three  and  four  years,  and  that,  if  she  were 
allowed  to  remain  with  her  two  years  instead 
of  one,  she  would  answer  for  her  leaving,  fitted 
to  move  in  the  very  highest  circles.  She  did  not 
know  that  J.  B.  Constant  was  a mere  village 
inn-keeper.  He  had  seen  the  world,  and  served 
noblemen,  and  at  Lyons  he  put  on  his  best 
clothes  and  his  best  manners. 

There  was  one  drop  of  bitterness  in  the  hur- 
ried account  the  governess  gave  of  her  pupil. 
Mademoiselle,  she  said,  was  a young  person  dif- 
ficult to  manage.  She  would  not  endure  re- 
proof. She  would  not  hear  reason.  Her  tem- 
per was  terrible.  “We  will  make  the  pension 
twelve  hundred  francs  a year  instead  of  a thou- 
sand, and  you  must  make  allowances  for  Mad- 
emoiselle's temper,  ” said  Constant.  ‘ 1 Poor 
child  ! she  never  knew  her  mother,  and  in  early 
years  was  unkindly  treated.”  The  schoolmis- 
tress was  a sagacious  as  well  ns  a sympathizing 
instructress,  and  for  the  extra  stipend  agreed  to 
say  nothing  more  about  Valerie’s  indisposition 
to  hear  reason. 

When  J.  B.  Constant  had  an  interview  with 
his  protegee,  the  governess  being  present,  she  re- 
ceived him  with  a stately  courtesy,  and  eyes  de- 
murely cast  down ; but  when  Madame  du  Ver- 
ger discreetly  left  them  together,  she  accosted 
the  inn-keeper  with  a haughty  familiarity  that 
was  half  redolent  of  the  old  rough  manners  of 
the  stable-girl,  and  half  satirical. 

“Ah,  <;a,  mon  homme!”  she  cried.  “What 
do  you  think  of  me  now  ? Am  I grown  ? Are 
my  hands  coarse ? Is  my  voice  harsh?” 

As  he  was  going  away,  full  of  love  and  hope, 
though  slightly  discomfited  by  this  reception  : 

“And  La  Beugleuse,  the  old  hag  who  used  to 
flog  me — is  she  dead  ?” 

“Your  aunt  is  alive,  Valerie,”  Constant  said, 
with  a reproachful  look. 

“I  am  sorry  for  it.  Such  old  witches  ought 
to  die.  I hate  her,  and  will  pay  her  out  for  all 
the  blows  she  has  given  me.  Besides,  when  I 
go  into  the  world  she  will  disgrace  me.  To 
have  an  aunt  who  has  worked  in  the  fields ! To 
have  an  aunt  who  was  a mere  beast  of  burden ! 
Quci!  Mon  homme,  you  must  take  care  that 
she  never  leaves  Marouille.”  And  so,  with  the 
stately  courtesy,  in  strange  disunion  with  her 
hard  and  bitter  talk,  the  girl  left  him. 

She  never  wrote  to  her  annt.  The  old  wo- 
man was  by  no  means  despondent  under  this  neg- 
lect. She  merely  muttered  that  V alerie  would  be 
a good-for-nothing  even  if  she  were  married  to  M. 
le  Prefet,  and  then  went  on  working  harder  than 
ever.  To  Jean  Baptiste  the  exemplary  pension- 
naire  at  Madame  Du  Verger’s  wrote  with  toler- 
able regularity  once  a month.  Her  letters  always 
began  “Mon  bon  ami,”  as  if  this  young  pau- 
per had  been  an  empress,  and  Constant  presi- 
dent of  a republic.  Madame  du  Verger  had 
suggested  “mon  chcr  bienfaitcur,”  but  Vale'rio 
had  refused  point-blank  to  adopt  the  formula. 
She  wrote  in  a hold  flowing  hand : her  letters  con- 
tained a dry  summary  of  her  educational  prog- 
ress— of  the  books  she  had  read,  and  the  accom- 
plishments she  had  mastered — and  ended,  “Vn- 
lerie  Sablon”  tout  court.  Madame  du  Verger 
had  hinted  that  “votre  toujours  reconnaissante 
Valerie,”  would  be  a slightly  graceful  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  kindness  of  the  person  who  was 
paying  for  her  education,  but  Mademoiselle  Sa- 
blon very  scornfully  replied,  “ I shall  do  what  I 
like,  and  I am  not  his  Valerie.” 

She  left  Lyons  when  she  was  on  the  vtfrge  of 
eighteen.  This  was  in  1828.  Constant  wns 
fearful  of  her  coming  back  to  Marouille  yet 
a while.  He  wished  her  to  return  only  once,  ns 
his  wife,  to  astound  those  who  had  known  her 
in  her  poverty  and  her  degradation,  and  then 
quit  the  place  forever.  His  plan  was  that  she 
should  enter  a school  in  Paris  or  in  England  for 
another  year  or  fifteen  months— not  as  a pupil, 
bufas  a boarder — and  that  she  should  then  make 


him  happy,  ne  unfolded  this  scheme  to  her,  in 
the  parlor  of  the  school,  on  the  day  when  he  went 
to  fetch  her  away.  He  avowed  his  love,  and 
said,  with  a smile,  that  it  was  pure  and  hon- 
orable. 

The  girl  laughed  at  him.  * 1 What  a fairy  talo ! ” 
she  cried.  “Beauty  and  the  Beast  over  again! 
Yes,  monsieur,  I am  Beauty,  and  you  are  the 
Beast,  with  your  sleepy  eyes,  and  your  great 
black  head  like  a primeval  forest.  Ah ! you 
thought  a pretty  grape-vine  was  growing  up* for 
you.  Ah ! you  thought  you  had  but  to  shake 
the  tree  and  the  pear  would  fall  into  your  mouth." 

“Vale'rie,”  the  inn-keeper  humbly  expostu- 
lated, “I  implore  you  not  to  speak  in  that  mock- 
ing spirit.  Think  of  my  devotion,  of  my  love.” 

“I  know  nothing  about  it,”  sneered  Vale'rie. 
“ What  should  I,  a school-girl  of  eighteen,  know 
about  devotion!  Love  was  not  taught  in  this 
school.  It  was  forbidden.” 

Again,  and  with  the  eloquence  which  sinceri- 
ty alone  can  give — and  gives,  too,  to  the  most 
tongue-tied  man — he  pressed  his  suit. 

“ Don’t  be  absurd,”  was  Valdrie’s  reply.  “You 
will  bore  me.  I know  nothing  of  life  yet.  I 
have  only  seen  one  stupid  provincial  town.  I 
am  tired  of  schools,  whether  as  pupil  or  boarder. 
I have  had  enough  of  books,  and  want  to  see  the 
world.  I must  be  free  and  independent.  I don’t 
want  to  tie  myself  for  life  to  a stupid  old  man 
with  a head  like  a grisly  bear.  Do  you  wish  to 
ruin  my  career?” 

“Your  career,”  repeated  Constant,  in  sorrow- 
ful surprise.  “Valerie,  what  would  your  career 
have  been  but  for  me  ? Ah ! do  not  bo  ungrate- 
ful.” 


“Do  not  exaggerate  your  claims  to  my  grati- 
tude. It  appears  you  had  your  own  purpose  to 
serve  in  educating  me : you  merely  picked  up 
what  had  been  abandoned.  The  next  passer-by 
might  have  done  the  same,  and  not  have  been  a 
village  publican.  Men  are  not  so  blind  as  you 
take  them  to  be.  Somebody  would  have  been 
sure  to  have  discovered  the  pearl  on  the  dung- 
hill, sooner  or  later.” 

So  she  reasoned  with  the  pitiless  logic  of  an 
ungrateful  heart.  There  was  no  moving  or  soft- 
ening her.  In  a moment  of  justifiable  irrita- 
tion Constant  threatened  to  withdraw  his  protec- 
tion. She  coolly  answered,  ns  before,  that  her 
character  was  unimpcached ; that  the  mayor  of 
her  native  place  was  bound  by  law  to  give  her 
a passport  and  a livret,  and  that  she  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  as  a serv- 
ant in  town  or  country.  Constant  knew  that  in 
this  matter  she  had  right  on  her  side,  and  that 
he  could  gain  nothing  by  breaking  witfi  her. 
He  thought  that  to  lose  her  would  be  death  or 
madness  to  him.  He  suggested  a negotia- 
tion— a compromise.  Vale'rie  was  willing  to 
negotiate — in  the  spirit  and  on  the  same  bases 
recently  proposed  by  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  all  the  Russias,  when  the  Great  Powers  remon- 
strated with  him  on  his  flagrant  violations  of  the 
treaties  of  1815,  and  his  atrocious  treatment  of 
the  Poles.  The  autocrat,  if  I remember  right 
(for  I am  no  politician),  expressed  his  benev- 
olent willingness  to  “show  clemency”  to  the 
Poles  “ after  the  insurrectionary  bands  had  been 
dispersed.”  So  Valerie  argued.  “Grovel  in 
the  dust  at  my  feet,"  she  implied.  “Abandon 
all  your  pretensions,  and  then  I may  extend 
some  ‘ clemency’  to  you.  ” The  negotiation  was 
concluded  in  this  wise:  When  J.  B.  Constant 
had  told  the  Marouillais  that  Valdrio  was  to  be 
placed  under  the  protection  of  a married  sister 
who  kept  a hotel  in  Lyons  he  had  told  a lie — 
but  a white  one.  There  were  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances in  his  fraud.  He  really  had  a sister, 
and  a married  sister,  who  kept  a hotel — but  she 
lived  in  Paris,  and  not  in  Lyons.  She  should  go 
to  Paris,  and  live  a year  with  this  sister,  Madame 
Hummelhausen,  wife  of  a German,  formerly  of 
the  profession  of  boot-making,  but  now  princi- 
pally of  certain  sixth-rate  estaminets  on  the  Bou- 
levards, where  he  smoked,  drank  beer,  and  played 
endless  parties  of  dominoes,  while  his  wife  work- 
ed hard  at  home.  She  would  go  to  Madame 
Hummelhausen,  but  a wardrobe  suitable  to  the 
position  of  a young  lady  brought  up  in  affluence 
wns  to  be  provided  for  her,  and  she  was  to  bo 
completely  her  own  mistress.  A strange  treaty, 
of  a verity ! where  one  of  the  contracting  pnrties 
had  all  and  the  other  nothing,  and  where  the 
pauper  dictated  terms  to  the  capitalist;  and 
yet  such  treaties  are  registered  by  the  bundle 
in  Love's  chancery.  Constant  signed  all  the 
protocols,  as  in  this  issue  he  would  have  signed 
away  his  last  crust,  his  liberty,  his  life.  There 
was  no  need  for  Valdrie  to  return  yet  a while 
to  Marouille.  She  wns  not  so  very  anxious  to 
see  her  aunt  again.  There  are  handsome  aud 
well-stocked  shops  in  Lyons,  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  some  fifteen  hundred  francs  soon  fur- 
nished Mademoiselle  Valerio  Sablon  with  the 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  she  required  for  the 
moment.  “When  1 want  more  dresses,”  she 
said  to  her  slave,  calmly,  “I  will  write,  and  you 
will  open  a credit  for  me  with  Madame  what  do 
you  call  her  — Hummelhausen  — quel  nom  de 
Visigoth!  As  for  jewelry,  there  will  be  time 
enough  to  think  about  that  afterward.  That  gold 
cross  you  were  ridiculous  enough  to  buy  me  yes- 
terday I shall  not  wear.  It  is  absurd.  Je  ne 
suis  pas  vouee  a la  Vierge,  moi.” 

The  inn-kccpcr  uttered  a low  moan  of  rage, 
disappointment,  wonnded  love. 

“ I thought  you  would  have  admired  it,  Va- 
ldrie.” 

“ And  I don’t.  Take  me  to  the  Palais  Royal, 
and  I will  talk  to  you  about  ornaments.  IIow 
I long  to  see  that  Palais  Royal ! These  Lyons 
goldsmiths  are  barbarians." 

He  had  taken  a place  for  her  in  the  coupd  of  i 
the  diligence  to  Paris,  and  was  bidding  her  fare-  [ 
well.  He  looked  at  her  with  gloomy,  greedy  eves,  i 

u Ah!  hah!"  she  cried,  “one  would  think 
you  were  the  wolf,  and  I Little  Red  Riding 
Hood.  Is  it  for  my  pot  of  butter  th^t  yoij  jni^s;  jr 


those  great  eyes,  monsieur!  What  large  eyes 
you  have,  grandmamma ! ” 

Constant  abandoned  further  conflict.  “ I nm 
ready  to  accompany  you  to  the  coach-office, "he 
said,  with  dolorous  meekness. 

“There  is  a good  little  wolf.  You’ll  make 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood  quite  fond  of  you  if  you 
go  on  in  that  way. 

Je  pourrals  m’amouracher, 

Je  I'otirrais  m’amounicher, 

Je  pourrais  m’amouracher, 

D'un  riche,  riche,  riche,  tr£s  riche  richard. 


Do  you  know  the  chanson  ? The  master  didn’t 
teach  it  me.  The  girls  used  to  sing  it  in  the 
dormitory  under  the  bed-clothes.  Ah ! we  learn 
a great  deal  at  school.” 

“I  am  ready,  Vnldrie.” 

“And  I too.  It  is  agreed  upon,  n’est-ce  pns, 
that  you  leave  me  in  peace  for  six  months  ?” 

“For  six  months  I will  not  trouble  you.  I 
will  not  even  write  to  you  if  you  are  averse  to 
receiving  communications  from  me.  What  I 
have  to  say  shall  be  said  through  my  sister.” 

“No,  that  looks  like  surveillance.  Write  to 
me ; it  will  amuse  me.” 

A gleam  of  passionate  satisfaction  shot  across 
Constant’s  face. 

“ I will  write,”  lie  6aid,  his  heart  palpitating. 
“But  no  long  letters.  No  love,  or  nonsense 
of  that  kind.  Don’t  bore  me.  Now  I am  ready. 
Nay,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  kiss  my  hand.” 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him  as  she  spoke. 
She  had  never  granted  him  that  slight  favor  be- 
fore. It  was  not  a small  hand.  She  was  a 
grandiose  woman;  but  it  was  very  white,  and 
soft,  and  plump.  Who,  to  look  upon  it,  could 
have  thought  that  it  had  drawn  country  wine  for 
bumpkins  and  stable-boys,  or  wielded  a pitchfork 
to  toss  stable-litter  about? 

He  accompanied  her  to  the  coach-office,  put 
her  in  her  seat,  wrapped  her  up  in  warm  shawls 
and  rugs,  placed  a basket  full  of  dainties  and  wine 
by  her  side,  and  would  have  pressed  if  not  kissed 
her  hand  once  more,  even  in  the  open  coach- 
yard,  but  that  she  said  sharply : 

“ Enough  of  that.  You  nearly  bit  my  hand 
just  now,  besides  all  but  wrenching  it  from  the 
wrist.  You  are  too  affectionate,  mon  homme. 
Good-by,  and  go  back  as  fast  as  ever  you  can  to 
that  stupid  old  Marouille  - le -Gency.  Adieu! 
Love  for  you,  life  for  me !”  And  the  diligence 
clattered  and  rumbled  away  Parisward,  and  Jean 
Baptiste  Constant  was  left  desolate. 

He  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  return  to 
the  village.  Ho  wandered  about  Lyons  for  two 
whole  days.  He  called  again  on  Madame  du 
Verger,  asking  her  futile  questions.  The  school- 
mistress knew  well  enough  what  ailed  him.  He 
had  been  a good  customer,  and  she  sympathized 
with  him.  The  girl  had  left  some  inconsidera- 
ble fal-lals  behind  her — a gauze  scarf,  a pair  or 
two  of  gloves,  a piece  of  music.  These  were  given 
up  to  him,  and  he  treasured  them  with  burning 
avidity.  Then  lie  went  to  the  theatre,  and  tried 
to  listen  to  an  opera ; but  the  mocking  voice  of 
Vale'rie  rose  high  above  the  braying  and  tinkling 
of  trumpet  and  cymbal,  and  the  flourishes  of  the 
singers.  He  went  from  cafe'  to  cafe',  and  drank 
deep — which  was  not  his  custom  ; but  Valerie’s 
scornful  accents  were  audible,  to  him,  above  the 
clattering  of  the  dominoes,  the  jangling  of  the 
coffee-cups,  the  cries  of  “Trois-six!”  “A  qui  la 
pose!”  and  the  shrill  “V’la  monsieur”  of  the 
waiters.  Valerie’s  face  was  in  the  cup,  and  Va- 
terie’s  form  wreathed  itself  ont  from  the  thready 
vapor  of  the  cigars.  At  last  he  went  back  to 
Marouille,  to  see  after  the  wants  of  the  billiard 
players,  and  to  scold  the  postillions  and  stable- 
boys.  But,  two  days  after  his  return,  he  went  to 
Avignon,  and  instructed  the  same  notary  of  whom 
he  had  purchased  the  good-will  of  the  “Lilies  of 
France”  to  advertise  the  Lilies  again  for  imme- 
diate disposal. 

It  was  a month  before  any  reasonable  offer 
was  made.  At  last  a customer  was  found,  in  the 
jierson  of  an  Avignon  linen-draper,  who  thought 
that  country  air  would  do  him  good.  After 
much  haggling,  lie  agreed  to  give  forty  thousnud 
francs  for  the  premises  and  good-will — n con- 
siderable advance  on  the  sum  Constant  had  paid 
for  them ; but,  by  his  energy  and  perseverance, 
he  had  much  improved  the  property.  He  had 
written  to  his  sister  to  inform  her  of  his  approach- 
ing departure,  bnt  begged  her  to  keep  it,  for  a 
while,  a secret  from  Valdrie.  He  wished  to  be 
in  Paris  without  the  girl’s  knowledge.  His  suc- 
cessor in  the  post-office  promised,  in  case  any  let- 
ters arrived  for  him,  with  the  Paris  post-mark, 
to  redirect  them  to  him.  Then  he  took  his  place 
in  the  diligence,  and  in  two  days’  time  found 
himself  in  the  French  capital. 

When  he  arrived  in  Paris  he  wrote  to  his  sis- 
ter, telling  her  to  meet  him  at  an  obscure  fur- 
nished lodgings  in  the  Marais.  The  Ilummel- 
hnusens  lived  in  the  Rue  St.  Lnzarc,  in  one  of 
the  noisest,  liveliest  quarters  of  the  brawling 
capital.  Madame  Hummelhausen  came,  and 
brought  her  budget  of  news  with  her.  Valdrie 
was  more  beautiful  than  ever.  She  had  engaged 
a music-master.  She  sang  divinely.  She  was 
passionately  fond  of  the  Opera  and  the  theatres ; 
but  her  temper  was  insupportable;  “and  I for 
one  will  not  put  up  with  it,  ” quoth  Madame  Hum- 
mclhausen.  “Jean  Baptiste,  my  brother,  you 
are  a simple.  Turn  this  girl  out  of  doors  if  she 
won’t  have  you,  and  make  the  happiness  of  some 
honest  woman  whose  temper  does  not  turn  the 
world  topsy-turvy,  and  who  knows  how  to  love 
and  obey  a good,  kind  man.” 

■T.  B.  Constant  was  far  too  much  in  love  to  see 
the  force  of  this  nrgument.  He  implored  his  sis- 
ter to  wait  until  the  expiration  of  the  stipulated 
twelve  months — or  at  least  of  six,  when  he  would 
see  Valdric,  and  come  to  some  definite  under- 
standing with  her.  Meanwhile,  faithful  to  his 
promise  of  leaving  Valerie  in  peace,  he  waited 
patently  for  *l»e  ipostrfrom  Avignon  to  bring  him 
that  IbngUxpCcfed  re-directed  letter  with  the 
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stigation,  Madame  Hummelhausen  gently  hint- 
ed to  Valerie  that  it  might  be  as  well  to  write  a 
line  to  her  brother. 

“A  quoi  bon,”  retorted  the  girl,  “that  my 
letter  should  travel  five  hundred  leagues  back- 
ward and  forward  to  no  purpose  ? Do  you  think 
I am  an  idiot?  The  great  dolt  is  here.  Yes; 
Monsieur  Jean  Baptiste  Constant  has  been  prowl- 
ing about  Paris  these  two  months  engaged  in 
the  highly  dignified  occupation  of  playing  the 
spy  over  a young  girl.  Since  when  have  you 
kept  spies  in  your  family,  madamc  ? Does  Mon- 
sieur Constant  belong  to  the  Police?  I have 
caught  sight  of  him  hundreds  of  times,  on  the 
Boulevards,  in  the  Luxembourg  and  Tuileries 
gardens,  at  the  theatres,  at  church  even.  What 
does  he  mean  by  this  insolence,  in  dogging  my 
footsteps  ? Why  does  he  not  come  here,  like  an 
honest  man,  and  tell  me  what  he  wants?” 

“ He  promised  to  leave  yon  in  peace  for  six 
months,”  pleaded  Madame  Hummelhausen. 

“ Let  him  come  now.  I wish  to  see  him.  I 
have  something  to  say  to  him.” 

He  went  to  her,  his  heart  bounding  with  the 
hope  that  she  had  relented ; that  she  would  say 
to  him — “Constant,  I have  teased  you  long 
enough.  I am  changed.  I am  grateful.  I am 
yours.”  But  the  nether  mill-stone  still  held  its 
place  in  her  breast.  She  received  him  with  the 
old  mockery — the  old  disdain.  Her  inflexibility’ 
had  gotten  a Parisian  gloss  upon  it,  and  would 
have  been  horrible,  had  she  not  looked  more 
beautiful  than  ever. 

“I  am  sick  of  being  a pensioner,”  she  said; 
“of  being  told  that  I ought  to  be  grateful  for 
this  and  for  that.  I want  to  be  free,  and  to  earn 
my  own  livelihood." 

She  had  the  hardihood  to  tell  Jean  Baptiste 
that  she  wished  to  go  on  the  stage.  “I  have  a 
mission  for  the  dramatic  career,”  she  said,  with 
lofty  conceit.  “And  you  should  enter  me  as  a 
student  of  the  Conservatory,  as  a singer,  or  a 
dancer,  or  an  actress ; but  that  I abhor  disci- 
pline, and  before  a week  was  over  should  un- 
doubtedly box  the  ears  of  one  of  the  professors. 
Imagine  boxing  the  ears  of  Monsieur  Cherubini ! 
No ; I must  go  where  I can  give  orders,  instead 
.of  receiving  them.” 

She  unfolded  her  plans.  She  had  made  ac- 
quaintance, through  the  Hummelhausens,  with 
one  Duruflee,  who  had  a kind  of  private  theatre 
for  dramatic  aspirants  at  the  Batignolles.  She 
would  pay  him  a premium — the  funds,  of  course, 
to  be  furnished  by  M.  Constant  — and  would 
practice  among  his  pupils  for  a few  months. 
Then  Duruflee  would  get  for  her,  for  a commis 
sion,  an  engagement  at  one  of  the  petty  Boule- 
vard theatres.  Thence,  to  the  Gaite.  Thence 
to  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  thence  to  the  Thd&tre- 
Frantjaise. 

J.  B.  Constant  understood,  and  shuddered,  but 
he  did  not  demur. 

“And  after  that?”  he  asked. 

“ After  that  we  shall  see,”  she  replied ; “ after 
that,  if  you  are  very,  veiy  quiet,  and  well  be- 
haved, the  ice  may  melt.  How  many  years  did 
the  bon  homme  Jacob  wait  for  Laban’s  daugh- 
ter?” 

’Twas  the  first  inkling  of  a promise  she  had 
ever  given  him.  It  threw  him  into  an  ecstasy  of 
joy.  He  agreed  to  all  she  asked.  Madame  Hum- 
melhausen was  glad  to  be  rid  of  her  troublesome 
charge,  but  said  little  to  encourage  her  brother’s 
hopes.  “She  has  no  heart,  not  an  atom,”  she 
persisted.  J.  B.  Constant  would  not  listen  to  his 
sister.  He  would  not  have  lent  an  ear,  where  Va- 
Idrie  was  concerned,  to  Solomon,  or  to  Nathan 
the  Wise,  or  to  the  seven  sapient  men  of  Gotham. 
What  could  those  last-named  wiseacres  have 
done  beyond  advising  him  to  go  to  sea  in  a bowl? 
— and  was  he  not  already  launched  upon  the 
ocean  in  a skiff  quite  as  frail? 

Valerie  chose  to  have  apartments  of  her  own 
at  the  Batignolles,  close  to  M.  Duruflee’s  pri- 
vate theatre.  This  worthy  had  been  a chorister 
' at  the  Acade'mie  till  he  lost  his  voice,  when  he 
turned  chef  de  claque,  or  head  of  a band  of  hired 
applauders  at  the  theatre.  He  lost  his  place 
through  venality — for  there  is  a code  of  honor 
even  among  claqueurs — being  detected  in  taking 
money  from  two  rival  actresses  who  were  to  make 
their  debut  on  the  same  night.  The  claque  ap- 
plauded both.  The  two  affirmatives  made  a neg- 
ative : neither  triumphed.  The  rivals  were  fu- 
rious; the  direction  scandalized,  and  Duruflde 
had  his  congd.  After  such  a Fontainebleau  (if 
to  be  kicked  out  can  be  considered  an  abdication) 
there  was  clearly  no  Elba  for  the  banished  po- 
tentate of  the  claque  but  in  the  Rue  de  Jerusa- 
lem. He  became  affiliated  to  the  police;  then 
he  served  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  as  one  of 
its  bailiffs;  then  he  went  on  the  Bourse,  and, 
by  assiduous  speculation  for  a fall,  contrived 
to  win  some  ten  thousand  francs  of  the  basest 
money  in  the  world.  His  dramatic  propensities 
were  still  strong  within  him,  and  he  invested  his 
gains  in  the  organization  of  aThe'fftre  de  Jcunes 
Eleves  at  the  Batignolles.  He  was  very  fat, 
good-natured,  clever,  gross,  humorous,  astute, 
and  a consummate  blackguard.  He  still  kept 
up  his  connection  with  the  Prefecture.  His  in- 
satiable thirst  for  absinthe  made  him  one  of  those 
rare  monstrosities — a drunken  Frenchman  ; but 
he  was  a better  spy  when  intoxicated  than  when 
sober. 

In  the  spring  of  1831,  Valerie,  being  then  in 
her  twenty-first  year,  made  her  first  appearance, 
at  the  Folies  Dramatiques.  She  came  out  in 
some  sanguinolent  drama  of  the  then  new  ro- 
mantic school.  She  represented  some  great 
wicked  lady  covered  with  guilt  and  diamonds, 
and  created  a furore.  The  wickedness  she  was 
enabled  to  portray  with  rare  fidelity  from  her 
accurate  observation  of  human  nature.  It  was 
J-  B.  Constant  who  found  the  diamonds.  The 
money  he  had  received  from  the  sale  of  the  inn 
at  Marouille  was  all  gone  by  this  time.  He  was 
taking  up  money  atra  hundred  per  cent,  from  the 
usurers.  He  had 450110 wed  from  his  6ister  all 


she  could  afford  to  lend,  and  more ; but  Valerie 
wanted  diamonds,  rcnl  diamonds — she  laughed 
paste  to  scorn — and  she  had  them.  If  she  had 
ordered  J.  B.  Constant  to  forge  the  name  of 
M.  Jacques  Lafitte  to  bills  to  the  extent  of  five 
hundred  thousand  francs  with  a cer  taint}'  of  the 
court  of  assizes,  the  pillory,  and  the  galleys,  in 
perpetuity,  commencing  from  the  very  next  day, 
he  would  have  obeyed  her. 

She  was -soon  engaged  at  a handsome  salary 
at  the  Porte  St.  Martin.  Her  wish  was  attained. 
She  was  free  and  independent ; but  she  did  not 
offer  to  give  back  to  J.  B.  Constant  the  money 
he  had  spent  on  her  education,  or  the  diamonds 
he  had  lavished  upon  her.  On  the  contrary,  she 
wanted  more  diamonds  from  him,  and  she  had 
them.  J.  B.  Constant  was  living,  in  usurers’ 
clutches,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  thousand  francs  a 
year,  and  his  clothes  were  growing  shabby,  and 
he  dined  every  day  at  a restaurant  for  thirty- 
two  sous. 

Vale'rie  played  in  a piece  in  which  she  had  to 
wear  a robe  of  flame-colored  satin,  and  to  show  a 
considerable  amount  of  her  legs.  Paris  was  en- 
tranced. A sculptor  modeled  the  legs  in  wax, 
and  they  were  exhibited,  under  a glass  case,  in 
the  Galerie  d’Orleans.  Her  bust  was  carved. 
Her  portrait  was  lithographed.  Beranger  went 
to  see  her.  His  criticism  was  conclusive,  but 
not  complimentary.  “ Vons  n’etes  pas  Lisettc,” 
he  murmured,  and  walked  out  of  the  box.  The 
romancer,  M.  Honor!  de  Balzac,  then  beginning 
to  make  his  way  in  literature,  looked  at  her  long 
and  anxiously  through  his  opera-glass.  “ She  is 
a Cossack  in  petticoats,”  he  said,  “and  will  oc- 
cupy Paris.” 

Up  to  this  time  she  seemed  impregnable. 
Diamonds,  from  other  quarters  than  poor  Con- 
stant, were  laid  at  her  feet.  She  took  them  up 
and  laughed  in  the  face  of  the  donors.  She  had 
a wonderful  power  of  digestion.  She  took  every 
thing — songs,  dedications,  money,  jewels,  bou- 
quets, love-letters,  compliments,  and  gave  no- 
thing in  return  but  scorn.  She  was  a Bacchante 
in  cold  blood.  She  was  Venus  rising  from  the  ice. 

At  this  time  there  was  a great  English  dandy 
in  Paris  by  the  name  of  Blunt.  The  French 
had  got  it  into  their  heads  that  he  was  “ Sir 
Francjois  Blunt,  Baronet;”  but,  titled  or  unti- 
tled, they  persisted  in  declaring  him  to  be  the 
wealthiest  and  most  sumptuous  of  milords.  He 
lived  in  great  state,  on  a first  floor  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Madeleine.  He  associated  with  all  the 
English  aristocracy  resident  in  or  visiting  Paris. 
He  played  high,  at  Frascati’s  and  elsewhere. 
He  had  his  baignoires  at  the  little  theatres.  He 
gave  his  dinners  at  Vdfour’s,  or  the  Rocher  de 
Cancale ; he  gave  his  suppers  at  the  Cafd  An- 
glais. He  drove  a four-in-hand — a vehicle  the 
Parisians  had  never  set  eyes  upon  before — a 
cabriolet,  a phaeton,  a dog-cart — he  drove  any 
thing  you  please.  lie  was  a capital  French 
scholar,  and  a great  favorite  in  women’s  society. 
He  could  ply  the  small-sword  if  challenged,  and 
could  hit  the  ace  of  hearts  thrown  up  in  the  air 
with  a pistol-shot  at  fifty  paces. 

Blunt  was  a great  play-goer.  He  went  to  the 
Porte  St.  Martin  to  see  the  actress  after  whom 
all  Paris  was  flocking.  It  is  not  very  difficult  for 
an  Englishman,  who  is  cultivated  and  fashiona- 
ble, and  is  supposed  to  be  rich,  to  procure  an  in- 
troduction to  a French  actress.  He  was  in  a 
short  time  permitted  to  make  his  obeisance  to 
Valerie.  There  was  a quiet  mocking  manner 
about  him,  a polished  impertinence  which  at 
first  pleased  her  infinitely. 

“ At  all  events,”  she  said,  with  an  engaging 
candor  to  Constant,  in  one  of  the  rare  audiences 
she  now  granted  him  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  her 
boudoir,  “he  is  neither  imbecile  like  the  young 
Frenchmen  who  buzz  about  me,  nor  ridiculous 
like  the  English  dandies.  If  he  is  insolent,  he 
is  witty.  If  he  can  give  sharp  stabs,  he  can  take 
them.  He  pleases  me,  ce  Sir  Blunt.” 

She  believed  in  the  stories  of  his  rank  and 
wealth,  although  she  often  said  that  it  mattered 
little  to  her  whether  the  man  she  chose  to  favor 
was  a prince  or  a rag-picker.  She  determined, 
on  New-Year’s  Day  1832,  to  give  a grand  supper 
in  a gorgeous  new  suit  of  apartments  she  had 
taken  in  the  Chaussee  d’Antin.  Half  the  fash- 
ionable rouds  and  actresses  in  Paris  were  to  be 
there.  She  was  good  enough  to  ask  Constant 
to  come,  and  also  to  condescend  to  borrow  from 
him  a thousand  francs  toward  the  expenses  of 
the  entertainment.  Constant  gave  her  the  mon- 
ey, and  found  himself  at  four  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  on  which  the  party  was  to  come  off 
with  exactly  twenty-seven  francs  in  his  pocket. 
He  was  proceeding  to  dine  at  his  usual  thirty- 
two  sous  restaurant  in  the  Rue  de  l’Ancienne 
Come'die,  when  he  was  arrested  on  two  bills  of 
exchange  for  ten  thousand  francs  each,  held  by 
one  Nabal  Pixerifort,  a Jew,  and  was  carried  off 
to  a debtors’  prison. 

Soon  other  judgments  crowded  in  upon  him, 
and  he  found  himself  detained  for  a total  of  sixty 
thousand  francs.  As  a foreigner  he  was  liable 
to  lie  in  prison  for  a long  term  of  years,  his 
creditors  being  merely  bound  to  pay  a sum  of 
ninepence  halfpenny  per  diem  for  nis  mainte- 
nance : but  fortunately  he  had  not  been  incar- 
cerated a month  before  he  found  succor.  The 
Hummelhausens,  who  were  worthy  people,  would 
gladly  have  “executed”  themselves — that  is  to 
say,  would  have  sold  their  hotel  stock,  cock  and 
barrel  — to  help  their  suffering  kinsman,  but 
there  was  no  need  for  this.  An  uncle  of  the 
Constants  happened  to  die  at  Ticino,  leaving  an 
inheritance  of  two  hundred  thousand  francs. 
The  use  of  this,  for  her  life,  he  left  to  his  wife, 
who  was  eighty-two  years  of  age  and  bedridden. 
At  her  death  a hundred  thousand  francs  were  to 
come  to  Jean  Baptiste,  and  fifty  thousand  to  the 
Hummelhausens.  The  prisoner  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  selling  his  reversion  for  a hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  francs.  He  paid  the  usurers  in 
full,  and  left  the  whitewashed  walls  compara- 
tively a rich  man. 


On  the  day  of  his  enlargement,  and  while  he 
was  treating  to  a vin  d’honneur  some  of  the 
gentleman  captives  in  the  establishment,  one  of 
the  turnkeys  brought  him  a copy  of  the  Na- 
tional, asking  him  if  he  would  like  to  look  at 
it.  The  ex-inn-keeper’s  eye  fell  on  a paragraph, 
in  which  it  was  stated  among  the  Faits  Divers 
that  one  of  the  “illustrations  dramatiques,”  or 
theatrical  celebrities  of  the  day,  ‘ 4 la  belle  Made- 
moiselle Valerie,”  had  suddenly  broken  her  en- 
gagement with  the  direction  of  the  Porte  St 
Martin,  and  winged  her  way  to  the  “brumous” 
land  of  Albion,  where  she  was  “incessantly”  to 
be  united  in  marriage  to  the  Honorable  Sir  Fran- 
cis Blunt,  Baronet,  and  member  of  the  Upper 
Chamber. 

Jean  Baptiste  Constant  rushed  out  of  prison 
to  his  sister.  He  had  written  to  Valdrie  half  a 
dozen  times  since  his  arrest,  not  asking  for  mon- 
ey, but  craving  a word  of  sympathy.  She  had 
not  sent  him  one.  His  devotion  to  her  was  so 
servile,  so  houndlike,  that  he  had  never  mur- 
mured. Madame  Hummelhausen  had  no  good 
news  to  tell  him.  The  paragraph  in  the  Nation- 
al was  true.  At  least  she  had  Vale'rie’s  word 
for  its  genuineness.  The  girl  had  written  her 
a cool  letter  from  Dover,  saying  that  she  had 
been  married  there,  and  that  she  was  now  Miladi 
Blunt.  “As  to  Constant,”  she  went  on,  “you 
will  say  to  him  that  I am  very  sorry  for  him, 
but  that  he  bored  me.”  This  was  his  dismissal ; 
this  his  recompense  for  all  he  had  done  to  train 
and  nurture  this  beautiful  devil.  She  had  mar- 
ried another  man.  She  was  sorry  for  Constant ; 
hut  he  bored  her ; he  made  her  yawn ; she  need- 
ed amusement,  and  the  other  man  could  amuse 
her.  There  was  an  end  of  the  idyl. 

Constant  said  nothing,  but  asked  Madame 
Hummelhausen  to  give  him  the  letter.  “I 
shall  go  to  England,”  he  said. 

“To  kill  Sir  Blunt?”  asked  his  sister,  terri- 
fied. 

“We  are  not  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Lucrbce 
Borgia  is  all  very  well  on  the  stage,  but  will  not 
do  in  private  life.  I have  been  in  England  be- 
fore. I have  served  in  noble  families.  I have 
the  most  flattering  testimonials.  I will  serve  in 
noble  families  again.  Good-by,  my  good  sister. 
Perhaps  some  day  I shall  have  the  high  honor 
to  stand  behind  Miladi  Blunt’s  chair.” 

Miladi  Blunt’s  honey-moon  was  soon  over. 
The  honey-moon  was  very  speedily  followed  by 
the  beeswax-moon,  and  that  by  the  gall-nnd- 
wormwood-moon.  Valdrie  discovered  that  she 
had  wedded  a gentleman  with  no  money,  and 
who  was  over  head  and  ears  in  debt.  Blunt 
told  her  so  plainly,  and  that  it  was  useless  to 
think  of  going  to  London.  They  crossed  from 
Dover  to  Ostend,  and  thence  went  to  Brussels, 
where,  Vale'rie’s  Paris  prestige  being  thick  upon 
her,  she  easily  obtained  an  engagement.  This 
was  in  the  spring  of  1832.  By  December  in  the 
same  year  they  had  separated.  Her  accusations 
against  her  husband  were  no  fictions.  He  had 
insulted,  outraged,  beaten  her.  He  had  lived 
in  luxury  upon  her  earnings.  She  gave  birth 
in  Brussels,  and  at  Christmas- time  in  this  same 
year  ’32,  to  a child — a girl — who  was  christened 
Lily  by  the  English  chaplain  resident  in  the  Bel- 
gian capital.  The  day  after  the  performance  of 
the  ceremony  Blunt  deserted  his  wife,  but  took 
his  child  and  his  child’s  nurse  with  him.  He 
had  made  an  acquaintance  in  Brussels  at  this 
time,  who  lent  him  money,  and  talked  to  him 
of  brilliant  prospects,  but  whose  name  he  kept 
secret  from  Miladi.  The  acquaintance  accom- 
panied him  to  England,  and  there  became  his 
valet  de  chambre.  And  this  valet’s  name  was 
Jean  Baptiste  Constant,  Swiss  by  birth. 

After  her  abandonment  by  her  legitimate  pro- 
tector, the  career  of  Madame  Valerie  Blunt  was 
rather  more  varied  than  reputable.  She  did 
not  bewail  the  loss  of  her  infant  much.  She 
was  more  in  a rage  with  the  infant’s  papa.  She 
went  back  to  Paris,  and  purged  her  contempt 
toward  the  direction  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin  by 
payment  of  a round  sum  of  money  which  some- 
body paid  for  her.  Somebody  had  become  nec- 
essary now ; and  when  she  grew  tired  of  some- 
body she  changed  somebody.  But,  although 
her  beauty  was  now  in  its  zenith,  her  prestige 
as  an  actress  was  gone.  Some  other  “illustra- 
tion dramatique,”  who  showed  more  of  her  legs, 
wore  a grass-green  tunic,  and  had  more  dia- 
monds than  she,  was  convulsing  Paris  with  ad- 
miration. “I  will  never  sink  to  the  second- 
rate,”  said  Vale'rie.  “I  am  tired  of  men  and 
women.  Let  us  see  what  can  be  made  out  of 
horses.” 

Madame  Hummelhausen  nil  her  husband, 
going,  one  summer  night,  in  «- 1,  to  Franconi’s 
Circus,  saw  Valdric,  in  a riding-habit  and  a 
man’s  hat,  caracoling  on  a h'  mtiful  brown  mare 
in  the  midst  of  the  tan-c  rpeted  ring.  Stout 
Monsieur  Adolphe  Franconi  followed  her  obse- 
quiously, not  so  much  as  venturing  to  crack  his 
whip.  Monsieur  Auriol,  the  clown,  suspended 
his  jokes  during  her  performance.  She  was  do- 
ing the  haute  dcolc.  Valerie  of  the  Circus  had 
become  a greater  celebrity  than  Valdrie  of  the 
Porte  St.  Martin.  She  was  the  rage.  ^ W.hen 
she  came  to  England  in  the  summer  of  ’35,  and 
to  Astley’s  Theatre,  Mr.  Ducrow  gladly  paid  her 
thirty  guineas  a week  salary.  She  came  again 
in  ’37  at  higher  terms ; but  she  always  wanted 
money,  and  more  money. 

This  was  the  lady  who  was  good  enough  to 
patronize  the  Hotel  Rataplan.  Constant  had 
found  her  there,  and,  walking  straight  up  to  her 
room,  had  looked  at  her.  She  would  have  struck 
him,  but  there  was  something  in  his  look  that 
cowed  her.  He  was  no  longer  humble — no  lon- 
ger her  slave. 

She  held  out  her  hand. 

“Let  us  sign  a treaty.  Allons!  Let  us  be 
friends !” 

So,  without  pens  or  paper,  and  on  the  basis 
of  this  protocol,  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  they 
were  friends,  after  a fashion.  And  now  that  I 


have  kept  Monsieur  J.  B.  Constant  so  long  with 
his  hand  on  the  handle  of  the  She-Wolf’s  door, 
he  may  surely  turn  it  and  go  in. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Fun  should  be  cultivated  as  a fine  art,  for  it  is  altogether 
a fine  thing.  Who  ever  knew  a funny  man  to  ba  a I ad 
one?  On  the  contrary,  is  he  not,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
generous,  humane,  social,  and  good  ? To  be  sure  he  is. 
Fun— it  iB  a great  thing.  It  smooths  the  rough  places  of 
life;  makes  the  disposition  fresh  and  rosy  as  a maiden's 
kiss;  scatters  sunshine  and  flowers  wherever  it  goes;  gives 
the  world  a round,  jolly  countenance;  makes  all  the  girls 
as  pretty  as  June  roses,  and  mankind  one  of  the  best  fam- 
ilies out.  We  go  in  for  fun.  The  man  who  won’t  culti- 
vate it  must  keep  a good  half  rod  between  us. 


In  bull-fight  days,  a blacksmith  who  was  rearing  a bull 

n induced  his  old  father  to  go  on  all  fours  to  imitate  t he 
. The  canine  pupil  pinned  the  old  man  by  the  note. 
The  son,  disregarding  parental  roaring,  exclaimed,  “ Hold 
him,  Growler,  boy  I hold  him!  Bear  it,  father,  bear  it; 
it'll  be  the  making  of  the  pup  1" 


A SINGULARLY  PLURAL  WHIM. 
This  world  is  full  of  whims  and  woe. 
Without,  there  would  be  no  man— 
While  love  and  virtue  ever  flow 
From  that  blest  woe  called  Wo-man. 
Man’s  heart  will  thus  rejoice  in  woe. 
The  glass,  no  face  look  grim  in, 

Who  loves  the  whim  of  genial  glow. 
The  whim  of  whims  called  Women. 


PROVERBS  FROM  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

Wide  ears  and  a short  tongue. 

Beauty  draws  more  than  oxen. 

The  danger  past,  and  God  forgotten. 

Riches  are  but  the  baggage  of  fortune. 

Willows  are  weak,  yet  they  bind  other  Wood. 

Who  spits  against  heaven  it  falls  in  his  face. 

There  are  none  poor  but  such  as  God  disowns. 

Who  weds  ere  he  be  wise  shall  die  ere  he  thrive. 

Little  sticks  kindle  the  fire,  but  great  ones  put  it  out. 

For  what  thou  canst  do  thyself  rely  not  on  another. 

He  that  hath  a head  of  wax  must  not  walk  in  the  sun. 

He  who  hath  much  peaBe  may  put  the  more  in  the  pot. 

Love  of  lads  and  fire  of  chats  is  scon  in  and  sc  on  out. 

The  smoke  of  a man’s  own  house  is  better  than  the  fire 
of  another’s. 

The  best  remedy  against  an  ill  man  is  much  ground  be- 
tween both. 

There  is  one  good  wife  in  the  country,  and  every  man 
thinks  he  hath  her. 

Who  spends  more  than  he  should  shall  not  have  it  to 
spend  when  he  would. 

A good  surgeon  must  have  an  eagle’s  eye,  a lion's  heart, 
and  a lady’s  hand. 

The  foot  on  the  cradle,  and  the  hand  on  the  distaff,  is 
the  sign  of  a good  housewife. 

When  the  good  man  is  from  home  the  good  wife’s  table 
is  soon  spread. 

Thert!  is  no  natural  connection  between  great  wenlth 
and  happiness ; but  great  poverty  and  misery  nre  nearly 
related.  Though  wealth  won’t  warrant  welfare,  want  won’t 
withstand  woe. 


Wear  a Smile.— You  can,  if  you  will,  live  among  beau- 
tiful flowers  aud  singing  birds,  or  in  the  mire,  surrounded 
by  fogs  and  frogs.  The  amount  of  happiness  which  you 
can  produce  is  incalculable  if  you  will  show  a smiling  fac  e, 
a kind  heart,  and  speak  pleasant  words.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  sour  looks,  cross  words,  and  a fretful  disposition, 
yon  can  make  hundreds  unhappy  almost  beyond  endur- 
ance. Which  will  you  do  ? Wear  a pleasant  countenance, 
let  joy  beam  in  your  eye,  and  love  on  your  forehead. 
There  is  no  joy  so  great  as  that  which  springs  from  a kind 
act  or  a pleasant  deed,  and  you  may  feel  it  at  night  when 
you  rest,  and  at  morning  when  you  rise,  and  through  the 
day  when  about  your  daily  businees. 


Rome  burglars,  upon  Entering  a house,  blew  out  the 
lights,  and  tied  the  occupnnts  in  different  parts  of  the 
room.  One  took  it  to  heart  sadly,  and  exclaimed,  “ Oh, 
I’m  undone— I’m  undone!"  Upon  which  the  other  re- 
plied, “Then  come  and  undo  me." 


To  Agriculturists.— In  consequence  ofl964  being  Leap- 
year,  we  may  be  sure  it  will  go  off  with  a good  Spring. 


Both  are  Right.— Tom  Moore  compared  love  to  a pota. 
to,  “because  it  shoots  from  the  eyes,"  “or  rather,  ex- 
claimed  Byron,  “because  it  becomes  less  by  paring." 


A STANZA  FOR  SPRING. 

See,  now  reminded  by  the  weather. 

The  birds  work  hard  their  nests  to  feather; 
And  thou,  my  son,  think  not  of  rest 
Till  thou  hast  feathered  well  thy  nest. 


A doctor  in  Scotland  made  a nerve  and  bone  all-liealing 
salve,  and  thought  he  would  experiment  a little  with  it. 
He  first  cut  off  his  dog’s  tail  and  applied  some  of  the  salve 
to  the  stump.  A new  tail  grew  out  immediately.  He 
then  applied  some  to  the  piece  of  tail  whicli  he  cut  off,  and 
a new  dog  grew  out.  lie  did  not  know  which  dog  was 
which. 


Country  Parson’s  Wife  (to  butcher).  “ Oh,  Cleaver 
(indignantly),  what  a quantity  of  bone  there  was  in  that 
last  piece  of  meat  we  had  cf  you  1" 

Cleaver.  “Was  there,  Mum?  I couldn’t  help  that, 
you  know,  Mum ; but,  howsomever,  the  very  fust  fat  bul- 
lock I do  kill  without  any  bone  I’ll  let  you  have  one  joint 
for  notldng."  _ 


Some  people  are  never  contented.  After  having  all 
their  limbs  broken,  their  heads  smashed,  and  their  brains 
knocked  out,  they  will  actually  go  to  law  and  try  to  get 
forth#  damages. 

What  country  of  Europe  should  have  the  largest  capital  ? 
Ireland ; because  its  capital  is  always  Dublin  (doubling). 


Why  do  the  recriminations  of  married  couples  resemble 
the  sound  of  waves  on  the  shore? — Because  they  are  mur- 
murs of  the  tied. 


The  most  laconic  will  on  record  is  that  of  a man  who 
died  in  1769.  It  runs  thus:  “I  have  nothing;  I owe  a 
great  deal— the  rest  I give  to  the  poor." 

If  you  would  find  a great  many  feults,  be  on  the  look 
out.  If  you  would  find  them  in  still  greater  abundance, 
be  on  the  look  in. 

A reservoir  of  water  for  the  supply  of  a city  is  like  a 
Dutchman— it  never  works  without  a pipe  in  its  mouth. 

An  old  gentleman  of  great  experience  say?  he  is  never 
satisfied  that  a lady  understands  a kiss  unless  he  has  it 
from  her  own  mouth. 

The  young  lady  who  gives  herself  away  loses  her  self- 
possession.  

41  Pardon  my  warmth,”  as  the  red-hot  poker  said  to  the 
clown  when  he  inadvertently  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

A new  tenor  is  engaged  to  appear  with  the  promising 
name  of  Holler.  

Which  of  the  feathered  tribe  lifts  the  heaviest  weight? 
—The  crane.  


The  best  preventive  of  fits  is  to  buy  your  clothing  at  a 
slop-shop.  

TJie  yoqng  la^that  kept  her  word  has  found  it  ve'. 
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VIEWS  ABOUT  KNOXVILLE. 

The  sketches  of  Knoxville  and  Vicinity  given 
on  pages  232  and  233,  obtained  during  a recent  vis- 
it bv  our  artist,  T.  R.  Davis,  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
place  and  some  of  its  surroundings.  Sketching  from 
the  fortifications  on  Keith's  Hill,  or,  as  the  place  is 
known  to  the  inhabitants,  Big  Bluff,  the  country 
seems  a vast  map,  upon  which  a pretty  little  city 
is  prominent,  environed  by  rifle-pits,  which  at  each 
knoll  and  hill  become  fortifications  of  size  and 
strength.  Far  in  the  distance,  to  the  right,  the 
Cumberland  Gap  is  just  distinguishable.  In  the 
town  the  Whig  office  and  the  “Yankee  Bull  Pen” 
seem  objects  of  interest.  The  prison  known  as  the 
“Yankee  Bull  Pen"  was  for  a long  time  the  abode 
of  the  loyal  East  Tennesseeans  who  were  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  stray  into  the  hands  of  the  reliefs. 
Now  it.  is  used  as  a residence,  kept  entirely  for  the 
accommodation  of  its  old  proprietors. 

Near  the  prison  is  the  Court-house,  now  a hos- 
pital, over  which  Dr.  Barritt  has  control. 

Near  Knoxville  is  a picturesque  place  known  as 
Lenoir’s  Mills,  looking  almost  New  England-like, 
so  neat  and  thrifty  is  it,  with  quiet  cottages  and 
busy  mills.  The  place  has  its  local  interest,  hav- 
ing lieen  the  scene  of  frequent  skirmishes  between 
the  loyal  and  rebel  inhabitants  of  the  country  about. 

From  another  illustration  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
military  roads  are  not  provided  with  special  accom- 
modations for  ladies.  As  a consequence,  ladies  in 
that  country  generally  stay  at  home. 

In  illustration  of  another  of  our  views,  Mr.  Da- 
vis writes:  “Returning  from  Chattanooga,  Parson 
Brown  low  was  on  the  train  on  his  way  to  the  * land 
of  plenty.’  The  soldiers  at  the  different  stopping- 
places  crowded  about  the  cars,  generally  introduc- 
ing themselves  with,  * Parson,  I’m  an  Indiana  bov,’ 
or  1 I’m  from  Illinois,’  or  whatever  other  State  might 
be  represented ; 4 shake  hands.  ’ They  had  all  heard 
of  him,  and  were  glad  to  see  the  leading  Union  man 
of  East  Tennessee.” 

The  railroad  bridge  over  the  Tennessee  River  at 
Loudon  is  rapidly  rebuilding.  This  will  complete 
the  line  of  road  between  Knoxville  and  Chatta- 
nooga. At  the  present  time  passengers  and  stores 
are  ferried  over,  and  so  the  former  have  a cjuiet 
walk  of  a mile  or  more. 


OUR  LITTLE  FRIEND. 

Our  little  friend  is  in  his  grave; 

The  sod  is  green  with  April  rain. 

We  weep  for  him.  What  would  we  have? 
To  him  at  least  our  loss  is  gain. 

We  lose  the  hope  of  future  years — 

Our  child,  our  gallant  little  man ; 

But  he,  the  future’s  pain  and  tears. 

We  will  be  happy  if  we  can. 

Or,  if  not  happy,  still,  content 

His  peace  should  solace  our  despair. 

God  takes  away  the  gem  he  lent 
To  set  it  with  the  star-beams  fair. 


AT  THE  FAIR. 


“Well,  Jordan !”  • 

“Well,  Charley!” 

“Ain’t you  going?” 

“ Going  where  ?” 

“Going  to  the  Fair,”  laughing  at  the  chime  of 
words.  -• 

Jordan  settled  himself  comfortably  in  his  seat 
again. 

“ No,  Charley,  my  boy,  I'm  not  going  to  the  Fair. 
But  you  arc,  I perceive.  How  you  are  got  up 
though * I should  never  dare  to  travel  in  such  brill- 
iant company.” 

“ Oh,  bother ! ” and  Charley  glanced,  with  an  hon- 
est blush  on  his  honest  face,  at  his  dandy  clothes. 

“ I gay  though,  Jordan,”  he  quickly  resumed, 
“you  ought  to  go.” 

“ Oh,  hang  fairs,  Charley.  I hate  ’em.  A fel- 
low’s always  bored  to  death  to  buy  a lot  of  rubbish. 
I’d  rather  by  half  contribute  at  the  beginning  what 
I can  afford.  That’s  my  way.  The  buying  is 
yours.  You'll  be  a young  swell  there,  Charley.  I 
can  fancy  you  beset  by  sixteen  of  those  girls  at 
once,  with  sixteen  different  propositions  for  you; 
and  you’ll  think  it  fine  fun.  They’ll  delude  you 
into  buying  any  thing ; dolls,  and  pin-cushions,  and 
prayer-books.  It’ll  be  all  the  same  to  you;  and 
you'll  bestow  them  with  the  grace  and  discretion  of 
a young  prince.  I really  envy  that  way  of  yours, 
Charley.” 

“A  good  deal  you  do,”  returned  Charley,  disbe- 
lievingly. 

“ I do  though,  really.  I’m  in  earnest,  Charley.” 

Charley  Duganne  looked  in  surprise  at  his  com- 
panion at  this ; but  Ellery  Jordan's  face  was  serious. 
There  was  no  sarcastic  play  of  the  lips,  no  laughing 
twinkle  to  the  eves,  of  which  honest  Charley  Du- 
ganne was  always  somewhat  in  dread. 

“Yes,  I really  do  envy  you,  Charley.  Y ou  come 
to  the  pleasant  turns  as  easily  as  I do  the  disagree- 
able ones.  You  extract  the  sweet  from  life,  while 
I am  chewing  the  bitter  cud.  Ever}’  body  likes 
you,  every  body  smiles  upon  you ; and  all  from  that 
‘way’  of  yours;  and  it’s  the  way  of  your  heart, 
Charley,  so  I can’t  learn  it.  And  all  the  time  you 
look  at  me  and  think  I’m  such  a smart  fellow — that 
I know  the  world  and  a heap  of  things  that  you 
don’t.  And  you  think  I look  down  from  my  wise 
height  sometimes  and  laugh  at  you  when  you  come 
in  with  your  Fair-pleasures,  and  in  a stunning  new 
suit.  Instead  of  that,  Charley,  I look  at  you  with 
genuine  admiration.  I rejoice  in  your  freshness,  in 
your  capacity  for  enjoyment  of  all  sweet  and  simple 
pleasure.  Don't  think  I regard  you  as  any  the  less 
cf  a man  for  it.  It’s  the  generous  boy’s  heart, 
Charley,  that’s  in  it  all,  and  that  makes  me  like  the 
man  who  owns  it.  As  for  me,  Charley,  I am 
great  hulking  fellow,  ' Whom  nobody  can*  very 
much  about.  I never  carrv 'sunshine  with  me.  1 
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never  win  hearts  or  smiles.  I’m  a gloomy,  sullen, 
surly  wretch,  who  perpetually  gets  the  wrong  side 
of  things,  and  blunders  at  every  step.  There, 
Charley,  go  your  ways,  go  your  ways,  and  don’t 
mistake  me  any  more.” 

He  turned  with  his  old  laugh  to  his  book,  a little 
disconcerted  at  the  earnestness  into  which  he  had 
been  betrayed ; but  Charley,  touched  and  bewildered 
out  of  his  senses,  stammered  thanks  and  praises  and 
deprecation  in  a breath.  But  Ellery  Jordan  had 
bad  enough  of  the  topic. 

“ Go  your  ways,  Charley,  go  your  ways,”  was  all 
he  said  to  him  now;  and  at  last  Charley  was  wise 
enough  to  go.  Jordan  heard  him  whistling  II  se- 
greto  per  esserfdice , as  he  ran  down  the  stairs. 

“ That  is  his  natural  comment  upon  my  way and 
Jordan  smiled,  then  looked  thoughtful  and  a little 
sad,  then  lost  himself  in  his  book.  What  do  you 
think  roused  him  from  it,  this  cynic,  this  “gloomy, 
sullen,  surly  fellow?”  A child's  voice,  crying.  Ho 
had  been  conscious  of  it  a good  while  before  he 
felt  called  upon  to  look  into  the  cause.  He  knew 
very  well  who  it  was.  His  landlady’s  little  boy, 
Bobby  Greene.  But  the  grieved  sobs  continued  so 
long  he  flung  down  his  book  and  opened  the  door. 

“Bobby!” 

Bobby,  surprised,  held  his  peace  for  a moment. 

“ What’s  the  matter,  Bobby  ?” 

The  little  figure,  sitting  on  the  first  stair  discon- 
solate, burst  out  afresh  at  this  sign  of  interest.  Be- 
tween broken  words  and  sobs  his  questioner  dis- 
covered that  somebody,  some  nefarious  uncle  Dick 
or  other,  had  failed  to  carry  out  a promise  to  take 
Bobby  to  the  Fair.  It  was  a heart-breaking  thing 
to  Bobby.  In  vain  Jordan,  moved  to  pity,  took 
the  urchin  into  his  room,  and  laid  before  him  treas- 
ures that  would  at  another  time  have  made  him 
hilarious.  The  boy  hushed  his  crying,  indeed  he 
seemed  to  appreciate  the  efforts  made  for  his  amuse- 
ment, but,  as  Jordan  thought,  “It  was  no  go."  Bob- 
by had  set  his  mind  upon  the  Fair.  The  Fair,  of 
which  wonderful  stories  had  fired  his  youthful  im- 
agination. Jordan  looked  at  the  small  face,  ex- 
pressing the  depth  of  childish  melancholy. 

“ So  not  even  this  child  can  be  happy,  because 
of  some  hungering  after  what  is  denied,”  he  mused. 

“ But  it  is  early  to  learn  the  universal  lesson,  and 
a pity."  He  mused  a moment  longer,  scowling 
over  a new  thought.  Presently  he  gave  a sigh  that 
was  partly  a laugh. 

“Bobby,  go  and  ask  your  mother  to  wash  off 
those  tears,  and  tell  her  I'll  take  you  to  the  Fair.” 

The  transformation  of  the  melancholy  face  into 
a bevy  of  smiles  was  a very  swift  one.  Bobby  rah 
off  shouting  with  delight,  while  Jordan  rose  to  effect 
some  changes  in  his  toilet.  His  face  was  not  quite 
so  full  of  delightful  anticipation  as  Bobby’s.  He 
elevated  bis  eyebrows  and  shrugged  his  shoulders 
as  he  thought  of  what  he  was  about  to  inflict  upon 
himself,  for  he  hated  Fairs,  you  know. 

And  this  was  a Soldiers'  Fair.  “How  selfish  of 
him ! ” you  exclaim.  W ait.  H e acknowledged  that 
he  preferred  contributing  what  he  could  afford.  And 
he  did.  But  he  has  contributed  more  than  those 
United  States  bills  to  the  country.  Long  ago  he 
gave  himself.  This  is  Captain  Jordan,  of  the  Hun- 
dred and  something  New  York  Volunteers.  He  is 
home  on  a furlough,  not  of  simple  ease  and  relaxa- 
tion, but  of  necessity.  Waiting  lor  that  right  arm 
to  get  strength  enough  to  wield  a weapon.  And 
leaving  him  hero  dressing  for  the  Fair,  let  the  story 
of  the  Fair  run  backward  for  a little  in  part. 

n. 

“ Sophy,  you  must  help  us  in  the  post-office.  We 
have  counted  upon  you.  Tell  her  it’s  her  duty, 
Mrs.  Hanilyn,  to  do  the  work  that  lies  nearest.  And 
this  is  her  duty,  for  nobody  is  so  swift  of  hand,  and 
writes  so  beautifully  as  Sophy.  Oh,  Sophy,  how 
can  you  refuse?  Yes,  yes,  I know  you’ve  written 
heaps  of  letters — lovely  letters  I know  they  must 
be — but  now  at  the  very  last  to  refuse  to  write  the 
addresses ! You  never  expected  to  take  that  place. 
Why,  Sophy,  where  were  your  ears  in  all  our  prep- 
arations?” 

If  Sophy  Hanilyn  was  firm,  Ida  Jocelyn  was 
hopeful  and  persistent.  Again  and  again  she  pre- 
sented the  case  in  its  most  piteous  aspects  to  Sophy, 
and  at  last  departed  with  the  words : 

“I  shall  come  in  to-morrow  night  again,  and 
shall  expect  you  to  have  yielded,  Sophy ; you  know 
I ask  it  as  a personal  favor.  I should  never  have 
accepted  my  post  but  for  the  belief  that  you  would 
be  with  me.” 

Sophy  did  not  reply.  She  kept  on  a cool  steady 
face  until  Ida  had  departed,  then  she  went  up  to 
her  room  and  “had  a good  cry.” 

If  I tell  you  what  she  cried  about,  I am  afraid 
you  will  think  my  Sophy  a very  empty-headed 
young  lady ; but  have  patience  with  her,  and  with 
her  story,  and  do  not  condemn  her  at  first. 

Sophy  Hamlvn  cried  those  vexed  and  bitter  tears 
because — because  she  had  ‘ 4 nothing  to  wear.”  You 
look  about  the  pretty  room,  the  curtains,  the  car- 
pet, the  vases.  You  note  all  the  indications  of  a 
luxurious  home,  and  you  see  Sophy  in  her  graceful 
morning  attire,  and  your  lip  curls  disdainfully,  and 
you  comment  severely  upon  the  weak  and  wicked 
exaggeration  of  our  girls.  But  you  can  not  see  the 
meaning  of  every  thing  at  a first  glance.  Ida  Joce- 
lyn would  tell  you  that  the  Hamlyns  were  not  rich. 
That  Mr.  Hatnlyn  failed  a few  years  ago,  and  has 
never  been  fortunate  since.  “Not  actually  poor, 
you  know,”  the  gay  girl  would  go  on;  “only  the 
Hamlyns  can’t  give  parties  and  keep  a carriage, 
and  Sophy  don't  have  so  much  money  to  spend  as 
she  used.” 

This  was  all  Ida  Jocelyn  knew  about  it.  And 
this  was  all  any  body  knew  about  it,  but  the  Ham- 
lyns themselves.  When  Ida  Jocelyn  went  there, 
and  had  such  a nice  time  with  Sophy  in  that  “home- 
like house,”  as  she  called  it,  she  did  not  perceive 
that  Mrs.  Hamlvn  looked  tired  and  worn.  She  did 
not  know  how  very,  very  simply  they  lived ; how. 
much  they  pinched  and  straitened.  She  saw  only 
tbe  pretty  rooms  just  as  she  had  always  seen  them, 
looking  fresh  and  bright— for  the  years  of  change 
were  too  few  to  turn  things^habby  yet  And  since 
that  time,  when  Mr.  Hamlyn  went  down,  there  had 
lo^ojitward  difference  in  their  surroundings. 
J,  ^ 


Why  should  there  have  been  ? The  house  itself 
was  Mrs.  Hamlyn ’s ; and  there  were  no  rare  pic- 
tures, no  statues  of  great  value  to  sell.  So  they 
lived  on  amidst  the  same  curtains,  and  chairs,  and 
carpets,  but  with  only  a single  servant  in  the  whole 
house.  Mrs.  Hamlyn  had  turned,  and  pieced,  and 
re-made,  with  her  own  hands  and  Sophy’s  help,  dress 
after  dress,  until  now  poor  Sophy's  wardrobe  fur- 
nished nothing  further ; and  Sophy,  sitting  there 
alone  in  her  room  after  Ida  Jocelyn's  departure, 
cried  vexed  and  bitter  tears  over  all  the  vexation 
and  bitterness  of  this  constant  planning  and  pinch- 
ing ; over  the  want  that  kept  her  from  accepting  a 
post  which  could  not  but  look  alluring  to  her. 

So  you  see  that  although  Sophy  cried  because 
she  had  44  nothing  to  wear,"  it  was  not  so  much  for 
the  one  dress  lacking  for  the  one  occasion,  but  for 
the  constant  wear  and  tear  of  that  poverty  which 
hides  its  thousand  cares,  its  humiliating  annoy- 
ances, its  anxieties,  its  ;.-Uy  details  behind  a smil- 
ing mask.  It  was  for  the  necessity  that  laid  the 
limits  so  narrowly  that  a new  dress  even  was  im- 
possible at  this  time.  It  was  for  all  this  that  the 
bitter,  vexed  tears  came,  though  the  one  dress  was 
the  one  final  drop  in  the  cup  that  set  it  overflow- 
ing. 

Poor  little  Sophy ! she  was  but  human.  Brave 
little  Sophy,  too,  as  you  would  say,  if  you  knew 
how  she  kept  repinings  out  of  sight,  and  almost 
out  of  suspicion ; who  taught  herself  much  handi- 
work unknown  before,  and  showed  a bright  face 
always  to  father,  and  mother,  and  those  three  boys. 
But  it  was  hard  about  the  Fair.  Oh,  if  she  could 
discover  some  way  to  make  her  only  silk  dress  pre- 
sentable ! It  was  of  no  use,  no  use. 

“Ah  me!”  and  she  sighed  wearily.  “ I am  too 
proud,  I suppose,  but  I can  not  go  shabby.  I 
shouldn’t  enjoy  it.  I should  have  a sense  of  un- 
suitableness.” 

She  lies  there  with  her  tears,  thinking,  thinking 
on  the  dismal  prospect;  while  Ida  Jocelyn,  never 
dreaming  of  such  thinking,  makes  her  brilliant 
plan 8.  Ah,  Ida  Jocelyn,  there  are  many  such 
homes,  where  an  outward  serenity  is  kept,  and 
where  you  never  suspect  the  many,  many  cares 
that  hide  beneath  those  who  have  known  better 
days,  and  who,  not  from  vanity,  but  from  the  edu- 
cated taste,  keep  up  the  fair  semblance ! Is  there 
a much  sadder  suggestion  in  life  ? But  Sophy  sees 
a rainbow  through  her  tears. 

“ There’s  Aunt  Martha’s  things !”  And  with  this 
suggestion  she  slips  from  the  couch,  and  dashes  out 
of  her  room  up  into  a far,  dark  corner  of  the  attic, 
where  lies  that  long-forgotten  chest  of  relics,  nearly 
a century  old.  The  camphor-wood  has  kept  them 
intact,  and  Sophy  drags  out  a lilac  brocade,  with 
glistening  eyes.  It  is  no  great  flourishing  pattern, 
but  a trim  design  of  star-work ; not  at  all  outland- 
ish, Sophy  thinks,  and  the  color  suited  to  her  fair 
hair.  Only  three  days  before  the  evening  of  the 
Fair ; *but  Sophy  will  undertake  it.  Fly,  little  fin- 
gers, over  your  pretty  work.  Ply,  smoothly-shin- 
ing needle,  to  aid  this  busy  remodeling. 

Ida  Jocelyn,  who  came  the  next  night,  was  radi- 
ant at  the  success  of  her  persistence. 

Two  nights  after  she  went  into  raptures  over 
Sophy’*  toilet. 

“Where  did  you  get  such  a lovely  dress — so 
strange,  so  piquant,  and  so  becoming?  And  that 
lace  at  your  throat  Is  an  lieir-loom ; and  your  hair 
all  crimped  and  rolled  into  such  pretty  puffs,  and 
the  dear  little  red  rose  to  crown  it — oh,  Sophy,  you 
look  like  a little  marchioness!” 

Sophy  bloomed  like  the  red  rose,  and  laughed 
blithely  at  her  success,  but  she  told  no  one  of  the 
heartache  that  preceded  it.  Sophy  never  told  any 
one  of  her  heartaches.  First,  because  she  was  too 
proud  to  make  confidantes  of  her  girl  friends ; sec- 
ondly, because  she  was  too  generous  to  burden  her 
already  burdened  mother.  She  sewed  her  heart- 
aches into  her  work,  perhaps.  Poor  little  Sophy! 
brave  little  Sophy ! were  there  any  of  those  gloomy 
threads  stitched  into  the  brilliant  gown  you  wear 
to-night,  or  did  the  rainbow  turn  them  all  to  shin- 
ing promises  ? 

in. 

Captain  Jordan  stood  patiently  by  while  Bobby 
refreshed  himself  on  cakes  and  ices.  Standing  there 
twirling  his  mustaches,  and  looking  forth  from  un- 
der heavy  brows  at  the  scene,  he  spies  Charley 
Duganne. 

4 1 1 declare  the  fellow  is  eating  a tart  like  a school- 
boy !”  he  said,  aloud. 

Charley  glanced  up. 

“What,  Jordan!”  And  then:  “How  came 
you?” 

And  Jordan  pointed  with  a shrng  to  Bobby. 

“I  came  to  keep  the  peace;  this  urchin  was 
breaking  it  into  flinders  because  somebody  had  dis- 
appointed him.” 

Charley’s  admiration  saw  through  this  version, 
but  its  expression  was  cut  short  by  a growling 
“ Pshaw !” 

Walking  with  him  through  the  rooms,  Adjutant 
Duganne’s  finesse  brought  him  at  last  before  a 
window  draped  with  flags,  and  glimpsing  fair  faces 
within.  It  was  a charmed  spot,  as  many  a bearded 
loiterer  testified. 

Gay  Ida  Jocelyn  nodded  and  smiled.  “ Do  you 
expect  another  letter,  Mr.  Duganne  ? The  Cali- 
fornia mail  is  just  in.” 

Duganne  nodded,  and  smiled  back  again.  Gay 
Ida  turned  with  a pretty,  mock-business  air.  “ So- 
phy, see  if  there  is  a letter  for  Mr.  Duganne  in  this 
mail.” 

“Allow  me  to  present  to  you  Captain  Jordan, 
Miss  Jocelyn.” 

Then,  as  the  Captain  expressed  it,  he  found  him- 
self “in  for  it ;”  and  with  an  indifferent  air  be  went 
through  with  the  expected  question,  which  Post- 
mistress Jordan  preferred  to  her  assistant,  Sophy 
Hamlyn.  “A  letter  for  Captain  Jordan?”  The 
white  missive  dropped  into  his  pocket,  and  dropped 
out  of  his  mind  at  the  same  time.  But  with  an  eye 
for  the  beautiful,  lie  could  not  help  admiring  the 
lovely  faces  that  held  their  little  court  within. 

“Isn’t  she  a stunner  for  beauty?”  exclaimed 
Charley,  enthusiastically,  as  they  withdrew  a few 
paces  for  new-comers. 


“ Which  she  do  you  mean  ?” 

“The  post-mistress — Miss  Jocelyn.” 

“She’ll  do  very  well;  but  who  was  that  girl 
with  the  yellow  hair  and  the  red  rose  in  it  ?" 

“Miss  Hamlyn.  She’d  suit  you,  Jordan;  let 
me  introduce  you." 

“You  mistake,  Charley,  boy.  I am  admiring 
her  as  a fixed  star  in  another  planet.  It's  alto- 
gether too  resplendent  to  shine  in  my  orbit.  She 
looks  like  a duchess — to  come  down  to  earth ; and 
lam  by  no  means  a possible  duke.” 

But  there  was  certainly  a Fate  in  that  night. 
When  Jordan  sat  by  his  fire  an  hour  later,  and 
thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets  in  meditative  mood, 
he  came  upon  that  letter  again.  Vaguely  as  his 
hand  touched  it  he  drew  it  forth.  “Captain  Jor- 
dan.” It  was  a firm  hand  for  a woman. 

“ So  that  girl  with  the  yellow  hair  wrote  it. 
The  pretty  duchess ! I should  not  care  to  look  at 
her  long ; her  brightness  would  put  my  eyes  out.” 

He  opened  the  letter  and  read  it  through. 
Strangely  enough,  the  same  handwriting  within 
as  without. 

“One  of  her  contributions,  eh?”  He  settled 
himself  for  an  airy  epistle,  made  up  of  an  occasion- 
al bon  mot  and  French  phrases.  Ho  found  a curi- 
ous kind  of  letter  for  such  a gay-looking  duchess. 
A straightforward  letter,  full  of  simple  strength, 
purporting  to  come  from  a soldier’s  wife.  Where 
had  the  gay  duchess  learned  so  much  of  the  strait- 
ened lives  of  such  as  these  ? 

He  discdlered  his  eyes  moistening  at  the  reality 
of  the  patient  endurance ; the  sad,  waiting  hope 
that  was  presented ; and,  most  of  all,  at  the  brave 
sentence : “ But  though  I am  very,  very  lonely ; 
though  my  heart  dies  within  me  at  every  report  of 
a fresh  battle,  yet  I would  rather  have  you  there 
than  here,  because  I know  that  there  is  your  duty, 
there  your  honor.”  There  were  some  tender,  pray- 
erful words,  and  then  the  letter  ended.  He  folded 
it  up  and  put  it  away.  But  he  could  not  put  away 
the  contents  from  his  mind.  It  seemed  so  real ; as 
if  it  came  from  the  depths  of  som^strong,  deep, 
womanly  heart.  And  that  girl  with  the  yellow 
hair  wrote  it ! He  found  himself  thinking  of  it  the 
next  day.  He  found  himself  thinking  of  it  the 
next  week.  By-and-by  this  thought  carried  him 
to  see  her.  He  went  again  and  again,  and  in  that 
home  atmosphere,  spite  of  the  gay  duchess  air,  he 
discovered  how  it  was  that  this  girl  with  the  yel- 
low hair  could  see  so  deeply  into  life.  He  saw  that 
she  wrote  from  her  own  heart — a heart  deep  and 
strong,  and  womanly  and  heroic.  He  went  again 
and  again ; and  if  her  brightness  put  bis  eyes  out, 
he  gained  a clearer  vision  wherewith  to  see.  lie 
saw  no  longer  a gay  duchess,  but  Sophy  Hamlyn, 
a brave  little  philosopher — Sophy  Hamlyn,  the  only 
woman  in  the  world  to  him. 

A fellow-officer,  who  came  home  the  other  day 
and  offered  cordial  congratulations  to  Captain  Jor- 
dan on  his  success  in  winning  Miss  Hamlyn,  said, 
wonderingly, 

“And  where  did  you  find  her?  I did  not  think 
such  a woman  lived  except  in  a book — so  simple 
and  earnest  and  charging!” 

And  Captain  Jordan  answered,  smiling, 

“I  found  her  at  the  Fair,  where,  I am  inclin'd 
to  think  henceforth,  are  to  be  found  all  the  good 
things  of  life.” 


AUNT  DEBBY’S  BROWN 
COTTAGE. 

Through  the  vines  curtaining  with  green  the 
low  windows  the  morning  sun  fell  with  shattered 
rays  into  a cozy  chamber,  plainly  but  tastily  fur- 
nished, with  mde  pictures  on  the  walls,  an  old- 
fashioned  clock  on  the  mantle,  a Bible  and  hymn- 
book  on  the  stand,  and  bouquets  of  newly-gathered 
flowers  filling  every  corner-perch.  From  an  airy 
niche,  just  within  the  eastern  window,  a canary 
piped  a welcome  to  the  morning;  and  without  in 
the  stately  trees,  whose  lpaves  blushed  radiantly 
under  the  kiss  of  the  sunrise,  robins  caroled  cheery 
strains,  rehearsing  joyously  their  loves  and  hopes 
to  the  listening  air. 

Lucy  Larcom,  looking  out  amidst  the  vines,  catch- 
ing in  one  view  the  glory  of  the  scene,  stood  enrap- 
tured, each  revelation  of  minuter  beauties  increas- 
ing her  delight.  Eighteen  summers  had  drifted 
over  her  head ; but  none  of  them,  though  they  had 
been  all  galleries  of  splendors,  had  ever  unfolded  a 
picture  of  such  rare  loveliness  as  that  now  spread 
out  before  her.  Until  yesterday  her  foot  had  never 
pressed  the  green  country  sward;  until  this  soft 
June  morning  she  had  never  seen  the  sunrise  broad- 
ening over  field  and  meadow,  touching  the  hills 
with  glory,  and  flooding  the  valley-depths  with 
waves  of  light.  City-born,  her  memories  were  all 
of  city  pleasures  and  city  scenes.  She  was  as  much 
a stranger,  walking  with  doubtful  feet,  in  the  realm 
to  which  she  had  now  come,  as  she  could  have  been 
had  a veil  all  her  days  obscured  her  sight  and  hid- 
den the  world  in  impenetrable  shadow. 

Why  had  she  slipped  away  from  her  city  home 
and  found  a refuge  in  the  brown  cottage  of  Aunt 
Debbv.  on  the  edge  of  Rivertoa  ? She  could  hard- 
ly have  told — at  least  she  would  not  have  cared  to 

tell had  you  asked  her.  It  was  not  because  her 

city  home  did  not  abound  in  all  pleasant  things ; it 
was  not  because  society  had  closed  its  doors  against 
her,  or  her  authority  in  the  circles  of  fashion  had 
been  discarded.  Lucy  Larcom  was  welcome  even' 
where ; her  word  was  law  whenever  she  pleased  to 
have  it  so.  Nor  was  it  because  she  had  wearied  of 
life's  pleasures;  she  relished  them,  when  innocent 
and  timely,  as  keenly  as  she  had  ever  done.  It 
was  simply  because  she  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
temper  of  the  world  about  her;  with  its  material- 
istic dogmas  and  practices  in  a time  of  vast  moral 
needs ; its  coldness  and  apathy  in  the  presence  of 
sublime  duties ; its  pursuit  constantly  of  other  than 
innocent  amusements  and  pleasures.  She  could 
not  forget  that  the  nation  was  at  war;  that  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  homes  were  darkened  by 
sufferingj  that  multitudes  of  maimed,  smitten  ones 
were  walking  up  an4  <$own  wjth  shadows  on  their 
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peace  and  safety,  but  the  life  of  liberty,  was  at  stake 
in  the  conflict  whose  murmurs  filled  all  the  air  and 
made  the  land  vocal  with  its  cries.  Ever  since  Ned 
had  gone  to  the  field — Ned,  the  dear  brother  who 
shared  with  her  even’  confidence,  rambled  with  her 
in  dewy  twilights  in  the  same  familiar  walks,  read 
with  her  the  same  books,  and  sung  the  songs  she 
taught  him — her  thought  had  grown  constantly 
more  serious  and  earnest;  through  every  scene  of 
gayetv  her  eyes  looked  to  fields  ghastly  and  dismal, 
to  camps  crowded  with  grim  paraphernalia  of  war, 
to  homes  with  chairs  empty  and  the  feet  of  orphans 
pattering  on  their  floors.  But  society  around  her 
was  not  touched  with  this  mood : its  days  were  full 
of  merriment ; its  nights  radiant  with  gaveties. 
Indeed,  more  than  once  she  had  been  rebuked  for 
what  her  associates  termed  her  “ sickly  sentiment- 
ality," her  growing  abstraction  in  the  presence  of 
the  grandest  social  events ; and  so  at  last,  dissatis- 
fied with  herself,  at  issue  with  society  about  her, 
she  had  quitted  her  homo  and  stolen  down  to  plain 
Aunt  Debby’s,  yearning  for  rest  and  refuge,  long- 
ing to  study  and  enjoy  the  Real  and  the  True,  with 
her  own  heart  only  as  interpreter  of  Nature’s  hon- 
est teachings. 

Captain  James  Hunt,  lying  at  his  tent-door  in 
the  June  twilight,  looking  listlessly  down  upon  the 
Rappahannock  flowing  silently  below  him,  was  sud- 
denly saluted  with, 

“ Here’s  a letter  for  you,  Captain,  right  from 
Riverton." 

Captain  Hunt  was  upon  his  feet  in  a moment. 

“A  letter  for  me!  Who  can  it  be  from?  I 
haven’t,  so  far  as  I know,  a correspondent  in  all  the 
world." 

Captain  Hunt,  let  it  be  stated  here,  was  an  or- 
phan, standing  alone  in  the  world,  without  brother 
or  sister,  or  any  near  kith  or  kin.  From  boyhood 
he  bad  fought  his  own  battle,  and  had  fought  it 
bravely,  with  a true  manliness  of  soul.  Gne  friend 
he  bad,  a woman,  many  years  his  seuior,  who,  for 
his  father’s  sake — who  once  had  been  very  dear  to 
her  heart — had  more  than  once  exhibited  a direct 
interest  in  his  welfare ; but  with  all  her  kindness 
there  was  a crust  in  her  character — a brusque,  sharp 
something  he  could  not  define — which  had  made  in- 
timate communion  impossible;  thus  leaving  him, 
after  all,  self-dependent.  When  the  war-trumpet 
was  blown  over  the  land  he  was  a tutor  in  the  vil- 
lage academy,  respected  by  all,  but  without  any 
close  companionships;  and  with  the  first  alarm, 
putting  by  his  books,  ho  went  to  the  one  person 
whose  counsel  alone  he  had  ever  sought,  and  said, 

“ The  flag,  Aunt  Debby” — so  she  was  called  of  all 
who  knew  her — “has  been  insulted;  war  is  upon 
the  land ; ought  I not  to  go  to  the  field  ?”  The  an- 
swer was,  “Yes;  no  true  soul  will  falter  now!" 
and  in  a week  he  was  at  the  Capital,  enrolled  in  the 
Union  service,  prepared  to  do  and  die  in  its  behalf ; 
more  happy  than  he  had  ever  been  before,  becauso 
now  he  felt  he  had  a sublime  work  to  do — an  object 
to  accomplish  whose  grandeur  all  history  must  cel- 
ebrate. 

But  this  June  evening  he  had  been  saying  to  him- 
self, “ This  is  a lonely  life  I am  leading,  with  no  in- 
timate friendships,  no  close  attachments ; with  none 
in  whom  to  confide — it  is  a very,  very  dreary  life !’’ 

Just  then  came  the  announcement,  “Here's  a 
letter  for  you,  Captain,  right  from  Riverton.” 

You  may  be  sure  his  nimble  fingers  were  not  long 
in  clutching  the  secret  of  the  precious  pages. 

“ I have  felt  anxious,  James” — so  the  letter  ran 
— “ that  you  should  know  I have  not  forgotten  you, 
though  you  have  been  so  long  awny  out  of  our  sight. 
It  has  been  a joy  to  me  that,  thus  far,  no  harm  has 
touched  you.  I think  of  you  very  often,  James, 
hard  as  my  nature  is ; and,  in  my  poor  way,  pray 
that  you  may  still  be  kept  from  all  evil.  And  think- 
ing of  you  so  much,  my  fingers  could  not  keep  still, 
and  so  I have  made  you  a few  homely  handkerchiefs, 
and  the  like,  which  I shall  send  soon  after  this. 
Maybe  you  will  find  them  useful  in  some  day  to 
come ; and  if  they  only  help  you  to  remember  the 
lonely  ‘Aunt  Debby’ — much  as  it  may  surprise  you 
to  have  me  say  so — I shall  be  content.” 

“The  dear,  good  old  soul !”  said  Captain  James 
to.  himself,  brushing  a tear  from  his  eye,  “who 
would  have  thought  that,  under  the  rough  crust  of 
her  demeanor,  there  was  such  a wealth  of  thought- 
fulness and  love? — But  what’s  this?" 

Turning  the  leaf,  Captain  James  had  discovered 
at  the  top  of  the  page  this:  “P.S.  Lucy  Larcom, 
my  brother’s  child,  has  just  come  down  from  the  city 
to  stay  with  me  a while.  She  bids  me  send  her 
‘ duty’ — for  every  soldier,  she  says,  is  her  friend.” 

Captain  Hunt  folded  his  letter  and  put  it  away 
with  a puzzled,  wistful  look  in  his  face. 

“ Lucy  Larcom — I have  heard  of  her.  A hand- 
some, brilliant  girl,  rich  and  cultivated,  shining  in 
drawing-rooms,  at  operas  and  fetes.  And  yet" — it 
seemed  to  please  the  Captain  to  add  the  ‘ ‘ and  yet” 
— “ she  must  have  a true  woman’s  heart  if,  amidst 
all  her  gaveties,  she  has  found  time  to  think  of  the 
poor  fellows  in  the  field.” 

The  Captain  somehow  thought  very  often  that 
day,  and  during  after-days,  of  the  postscript  Jo  Aunt 
Debby 's  letter.  Coming  just  at  the  moment  when 
a sense  of  loneliness  oppressed  and  saddened  him, 
the  thought  it  suggested  that  mayhap,  sometime, 
he  would  find  comfort  and  joy  in  the  love  of  a true 
heart,  stirred  new  depths  of  feeling,  started  a whole 
brood  of  pleasing  fancies,  and  dissipated  all  the  de- 
spondency which  was  gathering  upon  him. 

But  all  these  thoughts  were  put  effectually  to 
flight  at  last.  Suddenly  the  intelligence  came  that 
Lee’s  army  had  moved  into  Pennsylvania,  and  this, 
almost  iinmediatety,  was  followed  by  an  order  for 
the  whole  Federal  force  to  march  in  pursuit. 

Captain  Hunt,  restless  and  uneasy,  hailed  with 
delight  the  prospect  of  active  duty.  lie  might,  at 
least,  if  he  could  do  nothing  for  the  cause,  escape 
the  troubling  thoughts  which  were  pressing  upon 
him,  filling  his  mind  with  images  that  might,  after 
all,  prove  only  a delusion  and  a cheat. 

11  is  corps  was  the  first  to  break  cump.  The 
march  was  a long  and  weary  one,  but  it  had  its 
glimpses  of  rest,  its  anticipations  battle  atfd  vic- 
tory; and  at  last,  on  the  morning  of 'the  1st  of 
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July,  the  corps  camo  in  sight  of  Gettysburg,  around 
which  the  enemy  were  already  concentrating. 

Soon  the  battlo  began,  rolling  along  the  hills  in 
fiery  grandeur.  Captain  Hunt  pressed  into  it  with 
an  enthusiasm  amounting  to  rapture.  At  first  suc- 
cess was  ours  at  even’  point , the  enemy  could  not 
resist  the  impetuous  assaults  of  our  gallant  braves, 
and  gave  way  in  confusion  and  disorder.  But  soon 
reinforcements  came  upon  the  scene;  the  enemy 
hastily  re-formed  their  lines,  and  again  met  the  pur- 
suers with  solid  front,  slowly  driving  back  our  jaded 
columns  toward  Seminary  Ridge.  Captain  Hunt, 
always  the  first  in  assault,  was  among  the  last  in 
retiring.  Fearless  to  a fault,  the  white  heat  of 
battle  could  never  appall  him,  but  the  mere  thought 
of  possible  defeat  was  full  of  pain.  So  moodily,  al- 
most recklessly,  he  followed  the  retreating  column, 
ns,  sweeping  along  the  plain,  it  began  to  climb  the 
height  and  take  fresh  position. 

But  lfis  mood  found  complete  change  before  the 
crest  was  finally  reached.  Trudging  forward  he 
suddenly  camo  upon  a lieutenant  hung,  with  a gap- 
ing wound  in  his  side,  just  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
and  vainly  endeavoring  to  stanch  the  blood  flowing 
from  the  hurt.  In  the  confusion  the  young  officer 
— he  did  not  seem  to  be  over  twenty — had  apparent- 
ly been  forgotten,  and  was  lying  just  where  he  fell 
in  the  first  advance.  There  was  something  in  the 
face  of  the  wounded  boy  which  instantly  attracted 
Captain  Hunt ; and  gathering  him  in  his  arms,  with 
the  aid  of  a soldier  he  carried  him  at  once  out  of 
danger,  when,  leaving  the  boy  in  charge  of  the 
other,  he  hurried  away  for  his  regimental  surgeon, 
whom  finding,  he  dispatched  at  once  to  the  relief 
of  the  stranger. 

Meanwhile  the  battle  was  growing  hot  again. 
The  Eleventh  Corps,  coming  to  Reynolds’s  help,  the 
enemy  had  again  been  pushed  backward  over  the 
disputed  ground,  and  we  held  once  more  the  lino 
first  occupied.  But  the  conflict  was  desperate  and 
terrible.  Nor  was  victory  permanently  ours.  A 
second  time  our  line  was  driven  back;  Reynolds 
had  fallen ; whole  regiments  had  been  swept  away 
in  the  fiery  storm ; and  so  at  last,  bleeding,  broken, 
sad,  the  brave  columns  again  retired,  and  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  found  pause  and  safety  in  a 
position  whence  they  ild  not  be  driven. 

But  Captain  Hunt  < not  this  time  accompany 
his  command.  In  the  ery  thick  of  the  conflict, 
while  bravely  leading  hi  men,  he  was  struck  down 
by  a brace  of  rebel  bullet. , and  for  an  hour  lay  help- 
less and  bleeding  where  he  fell.  Then,  found  by  a 
surgeon  who  was  passing  over  the  field,  he  had  been 
carried  to  a hospital,  and  there,  while  his  regiment 
was  establishing  itself  in  the  early  evening  in  its 
new  position,  was  suffering  the  amputation  of  an 
arm,  hopelessly  shattered  by  the  bullets  which  some 
unerring  sharp-shooter  had  sent  him  as  an  auto- 
graph. 

The  battles  of  Gettysburg  were  ended ; the  news 
of  our  great  victory  had  flashed  over  the  land  like  a 
new  benison  on  our  dear  Independence-day;  the 
dead  on  the  battle-field  had  been  buried,  and  the 
wounded  gathered  up  and  cared  for,  and  in  thou- 
sands of  homes  waiting  hearts,  trembling  with  anx- 
iety and  fear,  yearned  through  day  and  night  for 
intelligence  of  absent  dear  ones,  or  smitten  house- 
holds, mourning  over  heavy  losses,  yet  thanked  God 
that  the  foe  had  been  vanquished,  and  his  pride 
broken  in  the  dust. 

In  tlie  brown  cottage  of  Aunt  Debby  at  Riverton, 
hung  as  it  was  with  summer  bloom,  two  such  wait- 
ing hearts  questioned  every  passing  hour  for  news 
from  the  field.  Lucy  Larcom  thought  continually 
of  Ned ; what  fate  had  been  his;  was  he  yet  alive, 
or  lying  among  the  dead  on  the  field,  his  face  ghast- 
ly under  the  bleaching  sun  and  rains  ? And  Cap- 
tain Hunt,  Aunt  Debby  wondered  with  sad  thought, 
what  had  been  his  fate  ? W ould  he  ever  come  again 
with  his  old  smile  to  the  brown  cottage,  or  must  the 
years  go  on,  scattering  only  on  his  nameless  grave 
their  faded  leaves  ? 

With  such  thoughts  as  these,  full  of  pain,  sharp- 
er at  times  than  any  knife,  keener  than  any  sabre- 
thrust,  these  two  waiting  ones  sat  through  the  drift- 
ing days. 

‘ ‘ Out  of  the  deepest  dark  rises  the  starriest  hope.” 
So  Lucy’s  anxiety,  almost  amounting  at  last  to  de- 
spair, found  full  relief  one  bright  afternoon,  when  a 
Lieutenant,  with  bronzed  face  and  faded  uniform, 
alighted  unexpectedly  at  Aunt  Debby’s  door,  and, 
walking  hastily  up  the  graveled  walk,  caught  the 
old  lady  in  his  arms,  and  before  she  knew  it  had 
half  smothered  her  with  kisses. 

“Why,  Ned!” 

That  was  all  the  dear  woman  found  voice,  at  first, 
to  say  in  reply  to  this  sudden,  full-hearted  saluta- 
tion. She  had  been  taken  completely  by  surprise, 
having  no  pickets  out,  and  could  only  look  at  the 
captor  with  astonishment,  not  unmingled,  however, 
with  affection.  Lucy,  when  she  came  in  from  a 
ramble,  in  which  she  had  thought  only  of  the  broth- 
er absent,  was  no  less  surprised  and  delighted.  Ned 
said  he  would  as  soon  face  a battery  as  encounter 
the  fusilade  of  questions,  exclamations,  and  inter- 
jections which  the  sister,  supported  by  the  inquisi- 
tive Aunt  Debby,  poured  upon  him.  But  ho  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  satisfying  all  inquiries;  and  Lucy, 
with  no  shadow  now  upon  her  heart,  became  happy 
again  as  a brother’s  presence  could  make  her. 

Ned,  so  he  told  them,  had  been  wounded  in  the 
first  day’s  fight;  had  been  carried  to  a house  in 
Gettysburg,  where,  slowly  growing  in  strength,  he 
remained  for  a fortnight,  when  he  was  permitted 
to  go  home.  There  he  spent  some  days,  when, 
missing  Lucy’s  pleasant  face,  he  had  run  down  into 
the  country,  hoping  there  to  recuperate  fully  his 
wasted  energies  in  the  few  days  that  yet  remained 
to  him  of  his  furlough. 

Happy  ns  Aunt  Debby  was  to  have  Ned  under 
her  eye,  safo  from  the  batile’s  rage,  her  anxiety  as 
to  Captain  Hunt  did  not  abate.  At  times  she  felt 
inclined,  woman  as  she  was,  to  go  in  quest  of  him  ; 
but  this,  reflection  told  her,  would  most  probably  j 
be  a useless  labor,  and  so  she  could  only  wait  and 
watch,  hoping  that  in  some  way  her  solicitude  would 
ultimately  find  relief,  even  if  the  Captain  himself 
should  never  again  be  restored  to  her  sight.  ' 


It  was  Commencement-day  at  Riverton  Acade- 
my. In  the  old  church,  poplar-guarded,  on  the 
village  green  a crowd  of  anxious  fathers,  mothers, 
sisters,  and  friends  were  assembled  in  honor  of  the 
occasion.  Lucy  Larcom,  with  brother  Ned  at  her 
side,  was  there,  scores  of  manty  eyes  fixed  upon 
her  pleasant  face.  The  scene  was  not  as  brilliant 
nor  the  company  as  fashionable  as  at  many  enter- 
tainments Lucy  had  attended,  but  she  enjo3’ed  it 
none  the  less  keenly ; it  had  the  spice  of  simplicity 
and  novelty ; the  people  around  her  were  something 
better  than  artificial  shams ; the  inspiration  of  the 
place  was  robust  and  practical ; and,  besides,  was 
not  Ned  sharing  with  her  the  pleasure  of  the  hour  ? 

The  exercises  were  almost  concluded,  when,  dur- 
ing a little  pause,  there  was  a sudden  stir  at  the 
door,  and  a moment  after  an  officer  with  a single 
arm,  his  face  pale,  and  step  weak  and  faltering, 
was  seen  moving  up  the  aisle,  half-supported  by 
the  village  squire  and  a white-haired  deacon  known 
to  all  Riverton.  Suddenly,  as  the  pale  face  came 
in  full  view,  a great  shout  rose  from  the  assembly, 
and  rolling  into  a cheer,  was  again  and  again  re- 
peated, every  face  brightening,  almost  every  hand 
fluttering  ‘‘a  cambric  welcome" to  the  coming  one. 

For  one  in  that  assembly  the  pale  face  of  the  one- 
armed  officer,  standing  silent  and  abashed  in  the 
presence  of  the  tempest  of  applause,  had  a peculiar 
fascination.  As  Ned  Larcom  looked  upon  that  face 
he  remembered,  instantaneously,  another  scene — a 
scene  of  carnage  and  death,  with  streams  of  blood- 
stained litters,  crowded  with  wounded,  flowing 
through  it ; with  heaps  of  dead  lying  far  and  near ; 
with  the  flash  of  guns  running  along  the  hills, 
and  the  roll  of  drum  and  bugle  throbbing  grandly 
through  the  battle-pauses;  and  chief  of  all,  him- 
self lying  helpless  with  that  face  bending  over  him, 
and  the  tongue,  that  seemed  powerless  now,  whis- 
pering words  of  cheer  and  comfort. 

He  saw  in  the  wounded  man  whom  all  Riverton 
saluted  with  applause  his  deliverer  on  the  field  of 
Gettysburg. 

“Who  is  it,  Ned?”  said  Lucy  Larcom,  when  the 
cheering  for  a moment  ceased. 

Ned  did  not  for  a moment  answer.  Then  he 
said,  his  eyes  resting  still  on  that  face, 

“ I can  not  tell  you  his  name,  sis,  but  I can  do 
something  better  than  that : whatever  his  name,  he 
is  the  man  who  saved  your  brother’s  life  on  that 
dreadful  day.” 

Ned  had  told  both  aunt  and  sister  the  story  of  his 
rescue,  and  Lucy,  understanding  now  Ned’s  inter- 
est in  the  stranger,  felt  her  own  heart  warming  to- 
ward him  with  gratitude. 

Just  then  a voice  was  heard  in  faint,  fluttering 
accents,  speaking  words  of  thanks  for  the  unexpect- 
ed welcome.  “ I left  an  arm  at  Gettysburg,”  the 
weak  voice  said,  “ but  this  more  than  compensates 
for  the  loss."  And  then  the  voice  was  still  again, 
but  another  broke  the  silence  with,  “ Let  us  thank 
God  that  Captain  Hunt  is  safe  again ;”  and  then  ev- 
ery head  was  bowed,  and  the  old  clergyman  of  the 
village  gave  voice  to  the  thanksgiving  of  every  heart. 

Captain  Hunt!  Here  was  a wonderful  revela- 
tion for  Ned  and  his  sister.  This  brave  fellow  who 
had  saved  his  life  was  the  same  about  whom  good 
Aunt  Debby  was  so  troubling  her  thought.  He  did 
not  wonder  now  that  all  Riverton  rose  to  do  him 
honor — he  was  ready  himself  to  lie  at  his  feet,  the 
brave,  manly,  modest  hero. 

At  last  the  programme  was  ended;  the  crowd 
slowly  drifted  away ; and  then  Ned  Larcom,  unable 
longer  to  restrain  his  impatience,  pressed  impetu- 
ously forward,  caught  the  empty  sleeve  in  his  grasp, 
and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  vehemently  exclaimed, 

“ The  arm  that  was  in  that  sleeve,  Captain  Hunt, 
carried  me  from  death  unto  life ; I am  here  to  offer 
you  my  arm  to  lean  upon,  if  need  shall  be,  in  life’s 
coming  days.”  Then,  in  a moment,  in  a voice  more 
subdued,  “ You  remember  it,  Sir?’’ 

Captain  Hunt  looked  into  the  eager  face ; and  he 
did  remember. 

How  Ned  Larcom  thereupon  narrated  to  all  with- 
in hearing  the  story  of  his  rescue  at  Gettysburg ; 
how  brave  Captain  Hunt  blushed  like  a girl  at  hear- 
ing his  praises  so  warmly  sounded ; how  Ned  told 
him  of  Aunt  Debby’s  alarm  for  his  safety,  and  how 
ho  carried  him  away  at  last  to  the  brown  cottage, 
supporting  him  on  his  stronger  arm  as  he  wont — all 
this  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  that  day  in  River- 
ton chronicles,  but  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

But  where,  meanwhile,  had  Lucy  gone?  The 
moment  Ned  had  left  her,  she  had  stolen  away, 
with  a strange  sensation  at  her  heart,  to  tell  the 
glad  news  to  Aunt  Debby,  who  was  yet  in  ignorance 
of  every  thing,  Captain  Hunt  having  been  taken 
prisoner  the  moment  he  arrived  in  the  village  and 
hurried  off  by  force  to  the  church ; and  now  as  the 
two  approached,  the  Captain  walking  feebly,  she 
met  them  at  the  gate  with  a smile,  hiding  under  it 
whatever  feeling  the  events  of  the  day  may  have 
stirred  in  her  heart. 

“This  ismy  sister,  Lucy  Larcom,  Captain  Hunt.” 

A quick  flush  crept  into  the  Captain’s  face  at  that 
name.  He  remembered  the  message  sent  him  in 
that  name  in  Aunt  Debby’s  letter  when  he  was  lying, 
months  before,  on  the  Rappahannock ; remembered 
what  sweet  dreams  and  ardent  hopes  that  message 
had  excited — how  life  for  the  time  grew  full  of  prom- 
ise and  bloom ; and  it  was  with  something  of  the  old 
hope  in  his  eyes  that  he  met  the  greeting  whieh 
Ned’s  “ And  this,  sis,  is  my  preserver,  you  know !” 
made  necessary. 

A month  had  slipped  away ; September  had  come, 
trailing  her  scarlet  glories  along  upland  and  valley ; 
but  still  Lucy  lingered  with  Aunt  Debby.  Ned  had 
gone ; almost  daily  letters  came,  entreating  her  to 
return  to  her  city  home ; but  she  thrust  them  all 
aside  with  indifference  and  remained.  She  had 
grown  strangely  silent  and  reserved  in  the  few 
weeks  gone ; her  face,  indeed,  was  still  bright  and 
fresh,  but  it  wore  a more  sober  look  than  aforetime ; 
her  manner  had  become  more  subdued;  in  a word, 
she  seemed  to  be  hiding  her  thought  within  herself, 
and  yet  clearly  it  was  a sweet  thought  which  had 
no  need  to  fear  the  eye  of  the  world. 

Captain  James  Hunt,  too,  seemed  wonderfully 
changed  in  these  latter  days.  He  came  often,  it 


was  true,  to  the  brown  cottage  on  the  village  slope. 
At  first,  while  Ned  remained,  he  had  talked  freely, 
as  he  had  been  wont,  sometimes  sitting  for  hours  in 
the  pleasant  parlor,  looking  by  stealth  into  Lucy’s 
face ; but  of  late  he  had  become  reticent,  sometimes 
distant  in  his  manner,  Lucy's  reserve  seeming  only 
to  increase  his  own,  and  add  to  the  discomfort  he 
manifestly  felt. 

But  one  soft  twilight,  sitting  with  Lucy  on  the 
vine-hung  piazza,  a look  of  rare  resolution  came 
into  the  Captain's  face.  You  could  see  at  a glance 
that  some  new  purpose  was  nerving  his  thought 
and  making  him  strangely  bold. 

“ I am  going  away  soon,  Mis*  ~ucy — in  a week 
at  Most.” 

He  said  it  abruptly,  and  in  the  dim  light  he  saw 
the  girl’s  face  grow  white  as  the  answer  came,  halt- 
ingly, 

“So  soon,  Captain  Hunt?” 

“ But,”  he  continued,  as  if  the  had  not  spoken, 
“ before  I go  I have  one  thing  to  ask.”  He  paused 
a moment,  and  then,  in  a low  voice,  added,  “ I have 
been  all  alone  in  the  world,  Miss  Lucy ; in  the  hot 
battle-days,  in  the  silence  of  the  bivouac,  on  the 
weary  march,  no  memory  of  a love  in  some  home 
behind  me  has  ever  strengthened  my  soul  or  lifted 
me  to  lofty  deeds  for  its  sake.  But  these  last  days 
in  which  1 have  loitered  here  away  from  duty  have 
brought  me  a Hope,  Miss  Lucy,  which  has  sung  to 
me  in  the  night,  has  brightened  my  days,  and  made 
life  dearer  than  it  ever  seemed  before.  One  thing 
only  I now  lack,  and  that  is  the  assurance  that  some 
day  that  Hope  may  blossom  into  fulfillment — and 
you  alone  can  tell  me,  Lucy,  whether  it  ever  may.” 

Lucy  Larcom ’s  heart  beat  sharply,  almost  pain- 
fully; her  face  grew  luminous,  but  she  did  not  an- 
swer. 

“ My  hope,  Lucy,  has  been  only  this : that  you 
might  be  mine ; that  when  I go  away  again  to  the 
field  I may  bear  your  love  with  me  as  a comforter 
and  friend.  Must  that  hope,  Lucy,  be  in  vain?” 

The  downcast  eyes  were  lifted  now ; the  white 
hands,  lying  so  listless  before,  crept  into  the  wait- 
ing palm  at  once  so  tender  and  so  true ; and  Lucy 
Larcom,  with  a look  of  love  and  trust  on  her  face 
that  made  it  shine  as  the  sunrise  of  a great  hope, 
replied, 

“ You  have  given  one  arm,  James,  to  your  coun- 
try ; I shall  be  proud  and  full  of  joy  to  find  shelter 
and  refuge  under  the  other.” 


SPIRITS  AND  ANGELS. 

Lonely  musing  in  the  twilight, 

When  the  lengthening  shadows  fall, 
Spirits  bright  and  holy  Angels 
Come  obedient  to  my  call: 

Lost  and  loved  ones  gone  before  me, 
Phantoms  fair  from  memory  won, 
Seem  to  flit  before  my  Fancy, 

Midway  to  the  setting  sun. 

I can  see  them,  robed  in  Beauty, 

Some  rejoicing,  some  forlorn, 
Friendly  all,  and  sent  to  guide  me 
Out  of  Darkness  into  Morn. 

On  the  chimes  I hear  their  voices 
Whispering  solace  from  the  skies. 
Holy  Angels,  hover  near  me! 

Fit  my  soul  for  Paradise! 


MILITARY  BALL  AT  HUNTS- 
VILLE, ALABAMA. 

The  view  on  page  236  of  a ball  of  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates  of  the  Fifteenth 
Corps  at  Huntsville,  Alabama,  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Davis,  who  furnishes  the  sketch:  “Since  the 
occupation  of  this  place  by  General  Logan  the  sol- 
diers have  made  many  friends,  and  a few  evenings 
since  they  gave  a ball,  at  which  a considerable  num- 
ber of  ladies  were  present.  The  ball  was  as  well 
conducted  and  as  full  of  enjoyment  as  any  affair  of 
the  kind  ever  given  in  this  place.  The  soldiers, 
with  their  well-brushed  though  somewhat  worn 
uniforms,  clean  white  gloves,  and  bronzed,  happy 
faces,  presented  a sight  well  worth  seeing.  Their 
very  intimate  acquaintance  with  balls  of  a far  dif- 
ferent nature  and  mission  seemed  to  have  peculiar- 
ly prepared  them  for  enjoying  such  a gathering. 
The  sketch  gives  the  ‘ Virginia  Reel,’  danced  with 
energy,  and  often  performed  as  many  as  seven  or 
eight  times  during  the  evening.  General  Logan 
attended  the  ball  for  a short  time,  and  expressed 
himself  pleased  to  see  the  quiet  respect  that  was 
every  where  shown  the  gentler  sex  by  their  brave 
attendants.” 


NEGROES  LEAVING  THEIR 
HOME. 

The  view  on  page  237  illustrates  a phase  of  the 
war  which  the  rebels  have  found  it  difficult  to  con- 
template with  any  complacency.  The  exodus  of 
the  slaves  from  the  bondage  which  has  so  long  op- 
pressed them  has  been  steady  and  continuous  from 
the  moment  the  first  blow  was  struck  against  the 
national  honor,  and  it  still  goes  on,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  the  poor,  outraged  creatures  coming 
weekly  into  the  Union  lines  at  all  points  in  the  field. 
Our  sketch  gives  an  admirable  view  of  the  desolation 
which  surrounds  the  homes  of  the  negroes,  and  the 
heartiness  and  energy  with  which  they  make  their 
way  to  freedom  upon  the  slightest  opportunity.  The 
Federal  gun-boat,  it  will  be  seen,  lies  far  out  at  sea, 
but  the  sharp  eves  of  the  waiting,  watching  bondmen 
have  caught  sight  of  the  flag  she  carries ; they  know 
there  is  shelter  under  it  for  them,  and  launching 
their  little  boat,  they  carefully  put  the  aged  and  in- 
firm, with  their  few  more  valuable  effects,  aboard, 
and,  with  a pang,  it  may  be,  at  leaving  their  rude 
home,  but  with  hope  and  joy  in  their  hearts  at  t!  c 
prospect  of  deliverance,  pull  away  from  the  shore, 
which  henceforth  is  to  be  to  them  only  a d'jk, 
dreary  line  marking.^  vpt  darker  past.  There  ii 
pathos  as  Well  as  history  hr  tue  picture. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


— £See  Page  235.] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Morton’s  Gold  Pens  are  now  sold  at  the 
same  prices  as  before  the  commencement  of  the  war ; this 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  Manufacturer's  improvements  in 
machinery,  his  present  large  Retail  Business  and  Cash-in- 
Advance  System ; for,  until  he  commenced  advertising, 
his  business  was  done  on  Credit  and  strictly  with  the  Trade. 

The  Morton  Gold  Pens  are  the  only  ones  sold  at  old 
prices,  as  the  makers  of  all  other  gold  pens  charge  the 
Premium  on  the  Gold,  Government  Tax,  &c. ; but  Mor- 
ton has  in  no  ease  changed  his  prices,  Wholesale  or  Retail. 

Of  the  great  numbers  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  during  the  paBt  few  years,  not  one  in  a thousand 
has  failed  to  reach  its  destination  in  safety ; showing  that 
tha  Morton  Gold  Pen  can  be  obtained  by  anyone,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  at  the  same  price,  postage  only  excepted. 

Reader,  you  can  have  an  enduring,  always  ready,  and 
reliable  Gold  Pen,  exactly  ndupted  to  your  hand  and  style 
of  writing,  wliich  will  do  your  writing  vastly  cheaper  than 
Steel  Pens;  and  at  the  present  almost  universal  High- 
Pressure  Price  of  everything,  you  can  have  a Morton  Gold 
Pen  cheaper,  in  proportion  to  the  labor  spent  upon  it  and 
niatori.il  used,  than  any  other  Gold  Pen  in  the  World. 
If  you  want  one,  see  “The  Pen  is  Mightier  than  the 
Sword,"  in  next  column. 

Perce’s  Patent  magnetic  Globe, 

For  the  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  Earth’s  attrac- 
tion, ami  for  other  beautiful  and  instructive  experiments. 
Pi  ice  $3  50.  Send  for  a circular.  Sent  by  mail,  postage 
free,  on  receipt  of  price.  Also  Perce’s  Compound  Mag- 
net, a powerful  instrument  Price  $2  50.  Address 

E.  PERCE,  Box  5561,  P.  O.,  New  York. 

OOCOAINS. 

Burnett's  Coooainr  defies  imitation,  and  is  the  most 
perfect  hair  preparation  of  the  age.  This  fact  has  caused 
numerous  worthless  imitations. 


LATEST  INVENTION 

IN 

GOLB  FENS. 

JUST  OUT. 

After  year?  of  patient  research  it  has  been  demonstrated 
now,  for  th  - fir-t  time,  that  iv  genuine  Gold  Pen,  with  nn 
Iridium  or  Diamond  Point,  and  possessing  all  the  elastici- 
ty and  durability  of  the  highest  price  pun  Tnade,  can  be 
produc  d at  prices  far  below  anything  of  tlie  kind  hereto- 
fore offered.  Years  have  been  spent  in  trying  to  produce 
an  clastic  and  diamond  pointed  pen  at  a low  figure,  and, 
until  now,  nil  attempts  have  been  futila  We  have  uotliing 
to  ay  against  parties  advertising  low-priced  pens  and  call- 
in,-  them  gold.  We  know  that  ours  is  the  only  solid  gold 
and  genuine  diamond  pointed  and  elastic  pen  in  the  mar- 
ket that  can  be  sold  anywhere  near  our  prices. 

Trade  Prices  by  the  Dozen. 

No.  2.  Medium  Pen,  $3  50. 

No.  3.  Lawn  Pen,  $3  75. 

No.  4.  Engrossing  Pen,  $4  50. 

Silver  Mounted  Euo.ny  Holders  in  Moboooo 

Case,  extba,  rm  Dozen,  $4  00. 

Sample  Pens. 

No.  2.  Medium  Pen,  40  cents. 

Nil.  3.  Large  Pen,  00  cents. 

No.  4.  Engbossino  Pen,  65  cents. 

Silvkr  Mounted  Ebony  Holders  in  Morocco 

Case,  extba,  59  cents. 

Warrantee. 

We  warrant  every  pen  for  one  year,  and  to  be  solid 
gold,  genuine  Iridium  or  Diamond  pointed,  and  to  pos- 
sess all  the  elasticity  of  the  most  expensive  gold  pen  made. 

We  send  sample  pens  to  any  address  in  the  United  States, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Money  properly  regis- 
tered and  sealed  comes  at  our  risk. 

GEORGE  A.  ELY  & CO.,  Solo  Manufacturers,  No.  181 
Broadway,  New  York. 


Two  Great  Stories  by  Two  Great 
Authors. 

The  New  York  Weekly, 

Cite  Greatest  of  all  Story  and  Sketch  Papers ), 


is  now  publishing  two  of  the  finest  stories  ever  given  to  the 
world,  viz. ; 

TSae  Silver  Ship; 

OB, 

The  Bloodhound  of  the  Car- 
ribbean. 

By  Louis  Leon. 

And 

Adais  Floyd, 

an  exquisite  Domestic  Tale,  by  the  nation’s  favorite,  tho 
far-famed 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

Who  would  be  without  this  rich  literary  treat,  when  it 
may  be  had  for  Five  Cents  per  week  in 


The  New  York  Weekly. 


Two  Dollars  made  from  twenty  cts.  Call  and  ex- 
amine, or  ten  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  20c.  Retails 
for  $2,  by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  1T0  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


For  60  Cents, 

The  Ti.t.ust»atf.d  Phuenologioal  Journal  for  Jan., 
Feb..  March  and  April.  Sent  by  return  post,  or  a year, 
for  $1  59.  To  secure  the  Pictorial  Double  Numbers, 
with  Physiognomy,  Ethnology,  Phrenology,  Physiolo- 
gy and  Psychology,  with  all  the  Portraits  of  distin- 
guished men,  send  at  once  to  FOWLER  & WELLS,  308 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 


BILLIARD  BALLS. 

l atent  compressed  Ivory  Billiard  Balls,  2J  and  21  in., 
$10  per  set.  2 in.  Bagatelle,  $S  per  set.  It  in.  Bagatelle, 
$6  i»ur  set  15  Ball  Pool,  $30  set.  French  Cue  Tips,  $2 
an  l $3  per  box.  French  Chalk,  $2  a gross.  WM.  M. 
WELLING,  207  Centre  St.,  New  York,  Sign  of  the  Golden 
Elephant. 


New  Catalogue  of  Jewelry 

Sent  free.  Address 

THOS.  CAFFERTY  & CO., 

Providence,  R.  I. 


BATCHES  FOB.  $8, 

WATCHES  FOR  $10, 
WATCHES  TOR  $15,  *20.  $25.  and  all 
prices  to  $200-  Army  Badges,  Gold  Pens,  Jewelry  of 
all  kinds.  Send  for  n circular. 

R.  K1UTII,  2QS  Broadway,  New  York. 

Digitize!!  By 


“ rpHE  PEN  IS  MIGHTIER  THAN  THE 

_L  SWORD." 

THE  GOLD  PEN— THE  BEST  OF  ALL  PENS, 
MORTON’S  GOLD  PENS, 

THE  BEST  PENS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

On  receipt  of  any  of  the  following  sums  in  Cash,  the 
Subscriber  will  send  by  return  mail,  or  otherwise,  as  di- 
rected, a Gold  Pen  or  Pens — selecting  the  same  according 
to  description,  viz. : 

GOLD  PENS  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  25  cents,  the  Magic  Pen ; for  38  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pea ; for  50  cents,  the  Always-Ready  Pen ; for  75  cents, 
the  Elegant  Pen ; and  for  $1,  the  Excelsior  Pea— These 
Pens  are  not  numbered,  but  correspond  in  sizes  to  numbers 
2,  3,  4,  5,  and  0 respectively. 

THE  SAME  PENS  IN  SILVER-PLATED  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  50  cents,  the  Magic  Pen ; for  75  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen ; for  $1,  the  Always-Ready  Pen  ; for  $1  25,  the  Ele- 
gant Pen ; and  for  $1  50,  the  Excelsior  Pen. 

These  are  Well-Finished,  Good-Writing  Gold  Pens,  with 
Iridosmln  Points,  tho  average  wear  of  every  one  of  which 
will  far  outlast  a gross  of  the  best  Steel  Pens ; although 
they  are  unwarranted,  and,  therefore,  not  exchangeable. 
MORTON’S  WARRANTED  PENS. 

The  name  “A.  Morton,”  “Number,”  and  “Quality,” 
are  stamped  on  the  following  Pens,  and  the  points  are  war- 
ranted for  six  months,  except  against  accident 
The  Numbers  indicate  size  only : No.  1 being  the  small- 
est, No.  C the  largest,  adapted  for  the  pocket;  No.  4 the 
smallest,  and  No.  10  the  largest  Mammoth  Gold  Pen,  for 
the  desk. 

Long  and  Medium  Nibs  of  all  sizes  and  qualities.  Short 
Nibs  of  Numbers  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  and  made  only  of  first 
quality. 

The  Long  and  Short  Nibs  are  fine  pointed ; the  Medium 
Nibs  are  Broad,  Coarse  Business  points.  The  engravings 
are  fac-similes  of  the  sizes  and  styles. 

GOLD  PENS,  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  $0  75  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  00  a No.  2 Pen.  1st  quality;  or  a No.  8 Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  25,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  5 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  60,  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality  ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  0 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  5 Fen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  0 Fen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $2  25,  a No  6 Pen;  $2  75  a No.  7 Pen ; $3  25  a No.  8 
Pen ; $4  a No.  9 Pen;  $5  No.  10  Pen — all  1st  quality. 
THE  SAME  GOLD  PENS,  IN  SILVER  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  $1  60  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  3 Pen,  2a  | 
quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen.  3d  quality. 

$2  00,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  5!)  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  qualify ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $3  00,  a No.  5 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $3  60,  a No.  6 Pen,  1st  quality. 

GOLD  PENS,  ALL  FIRST  QUALITY,  IN  SILVER- 
MOUNTED  DESK  HOLDERS. 

For  $2  00  a No.  4 Pen  ; for  $2  25  a No.  5 Pen ; for  $2  75 
a No.  6 Pen;  for  $3  50  a No.  7 Pen. 

For  $4  09  a No.  8 Pen;  for  $5  a No.  9 Pen;  and  for  $€  u 
No.  10  Pea 

The  “ 1st  Quality”  are  pointed  with  the  very  best  Irl- 
dosmin  Points,  carefully  selected,  and  none  of  this  quality 
are  sold  with  the  slightest  imperfection  which  skill  and 
the  closest  scrutiny  can  detect. 

The  “2d  Quality”  are  superior  to  any  Pens  made  by  him 
previous  to  the  year  I860. 

“ The  3d  Quality”  he  intends  shall  equal  in  respect  to 
Durability,  Elasticity  and  Good  Writing  Qualities  (the 
only  true  considerations)  any  Gold  Pens  made  elsewhere. 

In  regard  to  the  Cheap  Gold  Pens,  he  begs  leave  to  say 
that,  previous  to  operating  his  New  and  Patented  Ma- 
chines, he  could  not  have  made  as  Good  Writing  and  Du- 
rable Pens,  for  the  price,  had  the  Gold  been  furnished  gra- 
tuitously. 

Parties  ordering  must  in  all  instances  specify  the 
■'•Same"  or  the  “ Number"  and  ■‘■Quality"  of  the  Pen * 
wanted,  and  be  particular  to  describe  the  kind  they  pre- 
fer—whether  stiff  or  limber,  coarse  or  fine. 

All  remittances  sent  by  mail  in  registered  letters  are  at 
my  risk : and  to  all  who  send  twenty  cents  (the  charge  for 
registering),  in  addition  to  the  price  of  goods  ordered,  I 
will  guaranty  their  safe  delivery. 

Parties  sending  Gold  or  Silver  will  be  allowed  the  full 
premium  on  the  day  received. 

TO  CLUBS — A discount  of  10  per  cent  will  be  allowed 
on  sums  of  $12,  of  15  per  cent,  on  $24,  and  of  20  per  ceut. 
on  $40,  if  sent  to  one  address  at  one  time. 

Address,  A.  MORTON, 

No.  25  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

New  Cavalry  [Badge,  in 
Solid  Silver,  $1  50. 

New  Artillery  and  Batte- 
Pin,  in  fine  Gold  Plate, 
50. 

New  Battle  Pin,  with  the 
keness  of  either  General, 
fine  Gold  Plate,  $1. 

New  Naval  Pin,  fine  Gold 
ate,  $1  50. 

New  Poutoniei's  Pin,  do., 

1 50. 

New  Engineer's  Pin., do., 
$1  50. 

Also  a Solid  Silver  Shield, 
or  either  Army  Corps,  Div., 
or  Co.  Pins,  with  your 
..  , and  Co.  handsomely  engraved  thereon,  for  $1. 
Liberal  commission  and  premiums  allowed  to  agents. 

B.  T.  HAYWARD, 

Manufacturing  Jeweler,  203  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


SOMETHING  WBW 

IN  PLAYING  CARDS. 

LOVE  SCENES. 

Designs  from  French  Artists. 

|l'he  above  new  Card  has  fifty-two  beautiful  pictures,  of 
elegant  design,  and  they  can  also  be  u/sed  the  same  ns  or. 
dinary  playing  cards,  thus  combining  pleasure  with  amuse- 
ment. Enclose  60  ccuts  and  l«o  red  stamps, and  send  for 
sample  pack.  $5  par  dozen.  Liberal  discount  by  gross  to 
dealers.  II.  A.  CASWELL,  60  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MOSIWA, 

For  Chronic  nnd  Inflammatory  Rheumatism,  Hip  Com- 
plaint, Paralyzed  Limbs,  White  Swelling,  Neuralgia, 
Cramp,  Spine  Disease,  Pain  in  the  Breast,  Side  or  Loins, 
&c.,  &c.  The  almost  magical  effect  of  this  remedy  lias 
enabled  the  proprietor  to  cure  not  only  his  thousands,  but 
his  tens  of  thousands  within  the  last  40  years  of  his  prac- 
tice, and  he  challenges  the  world  to  produce  an  article  of 
superior  merit,  as  the  ingredients  combined  possess  vir- 
tues of  the  highest  order.  Try  it  afflicted  sufferer.  Price 
$1 ; 6 bottles  $5.  Send  for  circular. 

DR.  CLINTON  KUYPERS, 

Office  36  Beekmon  Street, 

New  York. 


World’s  Conqueror. 

For  Consumption,  Coughs,  Colds,  Bronchitis,  Astlimn, 
&e.,  &c.  No  sick  person  need  despair  while  a bottle  of 
this  medicine  is  left.  Send  for  circular  and  see  character 
of  testimonials,  nnd  yon  will  be  convinced.  It  has  no 
equal.  Price  $1 ; 6 bottles  for  $5. 

DR.  CLINTON  KUYPERS. 

Office  36  Beckman  Street,  New  York. 


MANTILLAS. 

BRODZE’S 
SPRING  OPENING 

Took  place  on 

Tuesday,  8th  March. 
BRODIE, 

The  Leader  of  Fashions, 

Will  make  an  early  Spring  Opening  of 

Ladies’  Garments. 

For  novelty  of  style,  for  richness  of  material,  and  for 
endless  variety  of  colors,  coupled  with  moderate  prices, 
the  ladies  of  America  never  had  such  inducements  to  call 
on  the 

“ Leader  of  Fashions.” 

No.  800  Canal  Street, 

Near  Broadway. 


PUBLISHED  THIS  DAY. 

VICTORIA, 

THE  HEIRESS  OF  CASTLE  CLIFFS. 

By  COUSIN  MAY  CARLETON. 

Illustrated  uy  D ablet. 

Price  Fifty  Cents,  paper  covers ; 75  cents  bonnd  in  cloth. 

Cousin  May  has  fairly  surpassed  herself  in  the  compo- 
sition of  “VICTORIA,"  and,  popular  as  her  writings  al- 
ways are.  we  foncy  that  “VICTORIA”  will  make  the 
greatest  sensation  ever  achieved  by  a female  writer.  The 
interest  commences  with  the  very  first  paragraph  of  the 
first  chapter,  and  steadily  intensifies  through  a plot  in- 
volving the  most  fascinating  varieties  of  adventure,  senti- 
ment, esprit^  and  dramatic  climax. 

COUSIN  MAY  CARLETON’S  NOVELS. 

SYBIL  CAMPBELL;  Or,  Tins  Queen  of  the  Isle. 

SILVER  STAR;  Or,  The  Mystery  of  Fontei-le  Hall. 

ERMINIK;  Or,  The  Gipsey'sVow. 

Are  published  uniform  in  Btyle  and  price  with  “ VIC- 


Albums  for  the  Army. 

Our  New  Pocket  Album, 

holding  sixteen  pictures,  and  sold  at 

Seventy-five  Cents, 

is  the  cheapest  and  best  Pocket  Album  ever  offered  to  the 
publie. 

Sent  by  mail  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
Seventy-five  Cents. 

SAMUEL  BOWLES  & COMPANY, 

Photograph  Album  Manufacturers, 


BveteranS 


elers,  20S  Broadway,  New  York. 


Veteran  Soldierb. 

We  are  now  pre- 
pared to  furnith  all 
kinds  of  Veteran 
Pina  for  all  the  Reg- 
iments and  Corps 
now  in  the  field,  at 
$150  each.  Also  all 
tho  various  Army 
Badges  worn  by  tho 
different  Armies,  by 
the  single  one,  100, 
or  1000. 

Sent  to  any  part 
of  the  country  by 
mail.  Send  for  a cir- 
cular. Address 
Duowne  & Moore, 
Manufacturing  Jew- 


A New  Song 

By  the  Author  of 
“ Who  will  care  for  Mother  now," 

“ Mother  would  comfort  me,”  &c.,  &c. 
Entitled, 

“He  was  not  Afraid  to  Die.” 

Words  and  Music  by 

Charles  Carroll  Sawyer. 

(The  Colonel  of  one  of  our  Regiments  thus  concludes  a 
letter  written  to  the  family  of  a noble  soldier,  who  was 
killed  in  battle;  “You  will  always  have  theso  cheering 
words  to  console  you — ‘He  was  not  afraid  to  die!") 

The  Music  of  this  beautiful  Song  is  published  by  SAW- 
YER  & THOMPSON,  53  Fulton  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  marked  price,  30  cents. 

The  “Star”  No  Chimney  Burner- 

For  Kerosece  Oil  Lamps  and 
Lanterns,  gives  a brilliant  light 
free  from  smoke  or  smell,  and 
needs  no  chimney.  We  are  now 
prepared  to  supply  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  this  superior 
— =-  Burner,  which  everywhere  gives 
-WBMjr  sati-factloa  Sample  sent,  po*t- 
i^1  irTlilW^  paid  for  35  cts.  Agents  wanted. 

' - — P.  ES8IG  & CO.,  Manufac- 

turers, 2 Platt  Street,  New  Jfork. 


False  Moustaches  50  cents  and  $1  a pair.  Address, 
C.  W.  PHILO,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Caution 

FROM 

The  American  Watch 
Company. 

It  having  come  to  our  knowledge  that  Imitations  of  the 
American  Watch  have  been  put  upon  the  market  in  great 
numbers,  calculated,  by  their  utter  worthlessness,  to  in- 
jure the  reputation  of  our  genuine  products — to  protect 
our  own  interests  and  the  public  from  imposition,  we  again 
publish  the  trade  marks  by  which  our  Watches  may  in- 
variably be  known. 

We  manufacture  four  styles  of  Watches: 

The  first  lias  the  name 

“AMERICAN  WATCH  CO.,  Waltham,  Mass.,”  en- 
graved on  the  inside  plate. 

The  second  has  the  name 

“APPLETON,  TRACY  & CO.,  Waltham,  Mass,,’’  en- 
graved on  the  inside  plate. 

The  third  lias  the  name 

“P.  8.  BARTLETT,  Waltham,  Mass.,”  engraved  on 
the  inside  plate. 

All  the  above  styles  have  the  namfe  “ American  Watch 
Co.”  painted  on  the  dial,  and  are  warranted  in  every  re- 
spect. 

The  fourth  hi\B  the  name 

“WM.  ELLERY-,  Boston,  Mass.”  engraved  on  the  in- 
side plate,  and  is  not  named  on  the  di&L 

All  the  above  described  Watches  are  made  of  various 
sizes,  and  are  sold  in  gold  or  silver  cases,  as  may  be  re- 
quired. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  accurately  describe  the  nu- 
merous imitations  to  wliich  we  have  alluded.  They  are 
usually  inscribed  with  names  so  nearly  approaching  our 
own  as  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  unaccustomed  buy- 
er. Some  are  represented  as  made  by  the  “ Union  Watch 
Co.,  of  Boston,  Moss.” — no  sucli  company  existing.  Some 
are  named  the 1 ‘ Soldier’s  Watch,"  to  be  sold  as  our  Fourth 
or  Wit  Ellery  grade,  usually  known  as  the  “ Soldier’s 
Watch  ;”  others  are  named  the  “ Appleton  Watch  Co.  ;” 
others  the  “P.  8.  BartLEY,"  instead  of  our  P.  S.  Bart- 
lett, besides  many  varieties  named  in  such  a manner  as 
to  convey  the  idea  that  they  are  the  veritable  productions 
of  the  American  Watch  Company. 

A little  attention  on  the  part  of  buyers  will  protect  them 
from  gross  imposition. 

ROBBINS  & APPLETON, 
Agents  for  the  American  Watch  Company, 
182  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.  _ 

Madame  Benedict’s  MILLINERY  and  DRESS- 
MAKING Establishment  is  now  REPLETE  with  every 
IMPORTED  NOVELTY  of  the  season.  Milliners  not  ad- 
mitted. 12  Wavcrly  Place,  New  York. 

Munro’s  Ten  Cent  Publications. 

NOVEL  NO.  10.  THE  TURTLE  CATCHER; 

Or,  The  Tiger  of  tue  Ocean. 

By  Illion  Constellano. 

Tills  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  interesting  produc- 
tions of  this  highly  popular  author,  who  writes  exclusive- 
ly for  us.  It  is  full  of  marvelous  exploits  on  the  oceaa 
Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  10  cents. 

GEORGE  MUNKQ  & CO.,  137  William  St,  N.  Y. 

Croquet ; Lots  of  Implements  for  this  favorite  Game, 
made  of  well-seasoned  wood,  in  neat  cases:  price  from 
$16  to  $40.  Also  Reid’s  Rules  for  playing  the  game,  price 
50c.,  postage  paid. 

WALTER  LOW,  823  Broadway,  New  York. 

Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Donble  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $8600. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  320  Pearl  St.,  N.Y. 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  HARN DEN’S  EXPRESS, 
No.  74  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


Military  and  Naval 

COLUtcnoN  and  Banking  Officf Sours,  Brown  & 

Co.,  No.  2 Park  Place,  New  York,  adjust  and  collect  every 
variety  of  just  claims  against  the  Government  or  States. 
Hand-Books  containing  laws,  6c.,  sent  by  mail,  free. 


HAVE  now  been  before  the  public  for  nearly  a year. 

They  are  universally  pronounced  tlie  neatest  and 
best  fitting  collars  extant. 

The  upper  edge  presents  a perfect  curve,  free  from  the 
angles  noticed  in  all  other  collars. 

The  cravat  causes  no  puckers  on  the  inside  of  the  turn- 
down collar— they  are  AS  SMOOTH  INSIDE  AS  OUT- 
SIDE—and  therefore  perfectly  free  and  easy  to  the  neck. 

The  Garotte  Collar  has  a smooth  and  evenly  finished 
edge  on  both  sides. 

These  Collars  nre  not  simply  flat  pieces  of  paper  cut  in 
the  form  of  a collar,  but  are  molded  and  shaped  to  fit 
the  neck. 

They  are  made  in  “ Novelty"  (or  torn-down  style),  in  ev- 
ery half-size  from  12  to  17  Inches,  nnd  in  “Eureka”  (or 
Garotte),  from  13  to  17  inches;  nnd  packed  in  “solid 
sizes"  in  neat  blue  cartons,  containing  109  each;  also  in 
smaller  ones  of  10  each— tlie  latter  n very  handy  package 
for  Travellers.  Army  and  Navy  Officers. 

83T  EVERY  COLLAR  Is  stumped 

“ Gray's  Patent  Molded  Collar.’’ 

Sold  by  all  dealers  in  Men's  Furnishing  Goods.  The 
Trade  supplied  by 

HATCH,  JOHNSON  & CO., 

81  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 

J.  S.  Lowrey  & Co.,  37  Warren  St.,  New  York;  Van 
Deueen,  Boehmer  & Co.,  627  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia ; 
Hodges  Bros.,  23  Hanover  St.,  Baltimore;  Wall,  Stephens 
& Co.,  322  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Leavit  and  Ben  vis,  cor.  Fifth  and  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. ; 
J.  von  Homes  & Co.,  434  Main  St.,  Louisville,  Ky;  A. 
Frankenthal  & Bro.,  No.  6 Main  St.,  St  Louis ; Bradford 
Bros.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; Weed,  Witters  & Co.,  7 to  13 
Tchoupitoulas  St,  New  Orleans. 


New  Army  Watches. 

ARRANDALE  & CO.,  Importers,  212  Broadway,  New 
York,  want  Agents  In  every  county  and  every  regiment, 
for  the  sale  of  tlioir  now  styles  of  Watches.  Unusually 
liberal  terms  are  offered  to  Agents.  Send  for  circular. 

Origin al  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


April  9,  1864.] 
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J.  H.  Winslow  & Co., 

100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Worth  $500,000. 

To  be  sold  for  One  Dollar  each 
without  regard  to  value,  and 
not  to  be  paid  for  till  you 
know  what  you  are  to  get. 

SPLENDID  LIST!! 

Of  Articles  to  be  sold  for  One 
Dollar  each. 


100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches $115  00  each. 

100  Gold  Watches 70  00  each. 

200  Ladies’  Gold  Watches 40  00  each. 

COO  Ladies'  and  Gent's  Silver  Watches  . . 18  00  each. 

S000  Vest  and  Neck  Chains 6 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  Gold  Band  Bracelets 6 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  “ “ “ 3 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Cameo  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Brooches. . 4 00  to  C 00  each. 

30(5o  Coral,  Opal,  and  Em.  Brooches . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Cameo  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Lara  and  Florentine  Ear  Drops.  4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Coral,  Em.,  and  Opal  Ear  Drops  4 00  to  8 00  each. 

5100  Gent's  Breast  Fins 2 50  to  8 00  each. 

8000  Watch  Keys 2 00  to  6 00  each. 

5000  Fob  and  Ribbon  Slides 2 00  to  6 00  each. 

5000  Sets  of  Bosom  Studs 2 50  to  0 00  each. 

5000  Sleeve  Buttons 2 60  to  C OCT  each. 

GOOD  Plain  Rings 2 50  to  5 00  each. 

6000  Stone  Set  Rings 2 50  to  0 00  each. 

6000  Lockets 2 50  to  10  00  each. 

6000  Sets  Ladies’  Jewelry 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

10000  Gold  Pens,  Silver  M' ted  Holders  4 00  to  6 00  each. 
10000  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension 

Cases  and  Pencils 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

All  of  the  above  list  of  Goods  will  be  sold  for  one  dollar 
each.  Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what 
each  one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed  up, 
and  mixed ; and  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  re- 
gard to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair 
chance.  On  receipt  of  the  Certificate,  you  will  see  what 
you  can  have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  one 
dollar  and  take  the  article  or  not. 

In  all  transactions  by  mail,  we  shall 
charge  for  forwarding  the  Certificates, 
paying  postage,  and  doing  the  busi- 
ness, 25  cents  each,  which  must  be  in- 
closed when  the  Certificate  is  sent  for. 
Five  Certificates  will  be  sent  for  $1 ; 
eleven  for  $2 ; thirty  for  $5 ; sixty-five 
for  glO  ; and  a hundred  for  $15. 

■Agents— Those  acting  as  Agents  will  be  allowed  ten 
cents  on  every  Certificate  ordered  by  them,  provided  their 
remittance  amounts  to  one  dollar.  Ageuts  will  collect  25 
cents  for  every  Certificate,  and  remit  15  cents  to  us,  either 
in  cash  or  postage  stamps.  Great  caution  should  be  used 
by  our  correspondents  in  regard  to  giving  their  correct  ad- 
dress, Town,  County,  and  State.  Address 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

203  Broadway,  New  York. 


Ballard  Patent 
| Breech  Loading  Rifles  and 
Carbines, 

Carrying  the  copper  water-proof  cartridge, 
“ and  also  using  ordinary  loom  ammunition. 
Thin  arm  is  now  admitted  by  all  competitors  to  be  superior 
to  any  other  ever  offered  to  the  public.  The  great  ad- 
vantage of  loading  with  either  fixed  or  loose  ammunition 
alone  makes  it  superior  to  all  others. 

We  also  offer  to  the  public  our  new  Plant  & Reynolds 
Cartridge  and  loose  ammunition  landing  revolver.  This 
arm  lias  no  equal  as  a belt  or  pocket  weapon. 

For  further  particulars  send  for  descriptive  circular. 

P.  8.  Do  not  forget  that  both  Rifles  and  Pistols  may  be 
1 used  with  either  copper  cartridge  or  loose  ammunition. 

MERWIN  & BRAY,  Sole  Agents, 
262  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


(Jhiyc  A MONTH!  I want  to  hire  Agents  in  every 
I county  at  $75  a month,  expends  paid,  to  sell 
my  new  cheap  Family  Sewing  Machines.  Address 

a MADISON,  Alfred,  Maine. 


POLLAK  & SON, 

Meerschaum  M ANCFAOTCttERS,  357 
Beoomb  St.,  nic ah  Bowery,  N.  Y„ 
sell  wholesale  and  retail.  Will  send, 
free  of  charge,  a genuine  Pipe  for  6 
Dollars.  Pipes  of  any  shape  cut  to  or- 
der and 


T- 


THE  “RIDGEWOOD"  PATENT 

SMOKING  CASE, 


Major-General  Burnside 

Writes,  Jan.  29th,  1804,  after  thanks  for  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  our  “ useful  and  beautiful  present”  of  a 
“Ridgewood  Idpe  and  Tobacco  Case.’’  “It  is  the  most 
complete  thing  for  a Smoking  Apparatus  that  I have  ever 
seen,  and  so  entirely  within  the  reach  of  the  Soldier  in 
price,  tliat  it  will  certainly  work  itself  into  general  use." 

Gen'l  Thomas  Francis  Meagher  writes: 

Feb.  6th,  1864. 

To  the  Ridgewood  Manufacturing  Co. 

Gentlemen; — I feel  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging, 
with  many  thanks,  your  present  of  the  “ Ridgewood  Pipe 
and  Tobacco  Case,’’  and  beg  sincerely  to  assure  you  of  my 
belief,  that  your  Ingenious  and  beautiful  little  Invention 
will  prove  most  convenient  and  useful  to  every  Officer  and 
Soldier,  who  can  stand  Smoke  as  well  as  fire. 

And  remain,  faithfully  yours,  &c. 

Compact  and  portable  os  a Cigar  Case , it  is  offered  in  va- 
rious styles  at  $1  50,  $2  00,  $2  25,  $2  50,  $3  00,  $3  75  and 
$5  00,  the  two  latter  richly  plated  and  engraved. 

HT  Single  Cases  sent  by  mail,  free  to  the  Army;  and 
everywhere,  on  receipt  of  price  and  25  cents.  A liberal 
Discount  to  Dealers  nnd  Sutlers.  Also  the 

Ridgewood  Smoking  Tobacco, 

of  superior  quality  nnd  flavor,  put  up  In  Packages  to  fill 
the  Case,  and  in  various  sizes  for  the  General  Trade. 
Also  half  pound  package  of  this  Fine  Tobacco,  full  weight, 
(carefully  put  up,)  sent  by  Mail,  free,  on  receipt  of  $1  25. 
A ll  Orders  promptly  filled. 

OFFICE  RIDGEWOOD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

429  Broadway,  cor.  Howard  Street,  New  York. 


ONE  CENT. 

warm  weather  approaches  pre] 
your  household  expenses  by  getting 

FISH’S  KEROSENE  LAMP  COOK- 
ING APPARATUS, 


Also  the  “ Union  Attachment,” 

to  be  used  on  a common  lamp  to  heat  water,  cook  food,  or 
support  a shade.  Price  50  cents.  No  family  cun  afford  to 
be  without  one  of  these  articles.  For  sale  at  the  I .amp 
and  Stove  Stores.  Trade  supplied  by  WM.  D.  RUSSELL, 
Agent,  206  Pearl  St.,  New  York.  Send  for  Circulars. 


Fresh  from  Abraham’s  Bosom. 

Comprising  all  his  issues  excepting  the  “Green Backs." 
Mailed,  post-paid,  in  Paper,  35  cts. ; Muslin,  75  cts. 

T.  R.  DAWLEY,  Publisher,  13  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 

Cavalry  Badges. 

Annexed  is  a fac-simile 
design  of  our  newest  style 
Wffl  Cavnl,T  Badge.  Sent  free 
Mir  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
price,  with  Name,  Co.,  and 
Regiment  handsomely  en- 
graved thereon. 

Solid  Silver $3  00 

Solid  Silver,  letters 

in  gold  relief 3 50 

J0HN.W.HULLM/  Solid  gold 8 00 

' /a™/  Solid  gold  enameled.  9 00 

L,  rtHydKM I Also  new  style  Artillery 

Badge,  nnd  every  style  Co. 
Pin  and  Corps  Badge  worn 
by  the  Army.  Send  for  our 
illustrated  Catalogue.  Ad- 
dress C.  L.  BALCH  & CO., 
203  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Portable  Printing  Offices, 

For  the  Army  and  Navy 
Hospitals,  Merchants, 

Druggists,  and  all  who 
wish  to  print  neatly, 
cheaply,  and  expeditious- 
ly. Circular  sent  free. 

Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c., 
six  cents.  Adams  Press 
Co.,  No.  26  Ann  St,  N.  Y., 
and  35  Lincolu  St,  Boston. 

BAKER’S  RHEUMATIC  BALM, 

BAKER’S  FEVER  COOLER, 

BAKER’S  COUGH  MIXTURE, 

BAKER’S  CROUl*  ALLEVIATOR 
are  four  remedies  which  no  family  should  ever  be  without. 
Price  $1  per  bottle  each. 

Also, 

BAKER’S  KIDNEY  AND  GRAVEL  REMEDIES,  which 
are  invaluable.  Price  $5. 

Principal  Depot:  No.  154  Tenth  Street,  near  Fourth 
Avenue.  Sold  by  the  principal  Druggists. 

Remedies  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price. 

~ CARPET  WMF, 

WOOL  TWINE. 

Twines  and  Paper.  H.  A.  HARVEY,  84  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York. 

Opera  and  Field-Glasses 

Can  see  a man  distance  of  3 to 
4 miles.  Spectacl  e and  Eye- 
Glasses  with  French  flint  glass. 
Also  Microscopes  of  every  de- 
scription, from  $1  to  $50.  B. 
H.  HORN,  Optician,  212  Broad- 

way^cor.  Fulton  St,  up  stairs. 

Wholesale  and  Retail.  Send  for  Circular. 


12th  Regiment  Ball. 

IN  AID  OP  THE 

Widows  and  Orphans 

op  • 

Deceased  New  York  Soldiers. 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  April  25,  1864. 


DR.  B.  C.  PERRY, 

Dmii^TOLOGXST, 

49  Bond  Street,  New  York, 

Formerly  of  29  Winter  Street  Boston,  treats  successful- 
ly all  Diseases  of  the  Scalp,  Loss  of  Hair,  and  Premature 
Blanching.  Also,  removes  Moth  Freckles,  and  other  Dis- 
colorations from  the  face,  without  injury  to  the  texture  or 
color  of  the  skin.  Consultations  free. 

For  particulars  enclose  stamp  for  Circular. 


EMPLOYMENT 

At  your  own  homes.  Thousands  can  realize  a Hundred 
Dollars  Weekly.— No  utensils  required  except  those  found 
in  every  Irousehould ; profits  100  per  cent. ; demand  sta- 
ple aa  Hour.  It  is  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  age.  Full 
particulars  sent  on  receipt  of  two  stamps  for  return  post- 
age. 

Address  C.  MUNRO  BROWN,  74  Bleecker  St.,  N.  Y. 


Why  I love  her.  My  love  Is  on  the  battle-field. 
“Finnegan’s  Wake,’’  piano.  Excelsior  music  book; 
violin,  flute,  or  comet,  each  25c.  Musical  Instruments  ; 
price  list  mailed  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

FREDERICK  BLUME, 

208  Bowery,  N.  Y. 


Enameled  Chamber 

HJRN1TURI 

The  best  assortment  of  Enameled  Furniture  in  all  col- 
ors and  styles,  walnut  and  chestnut,  plain  and  ornamental, 
in  suits,  wholesale  and  retail  Also  Mattresses  and  Pail- 
lasses. WARREN  WARD,  277  Canal  St,  N.  Y. 


Sutlers,  .Agents,  and 
Peddlers  Wanted. 

In  every  city  and  camp  to  sell  Howard's  Water  and 
Sweat  Proof  Money  Belts.  Address  the  Howard  Belt 
Company,  436  Broadway,  New  York.  Sample  Belt  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  $2. 


T©  SOLDIERS. 

You  can  have  one  of  Howard's  Water  and  Sweat  Proof 
Money  Belts,  with  compartments  for  Letters,  Photographs, 
nnd  Greenbacks,  sent  to  you  by  return  mail,  for  $2,  free. 
Address  Howard  Belt  Company,  436  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Best  Thing  Out! 


The  “ Patent  Pocket  Army  Pipe,"  just 
out,  is  decidedly  the  most  convenient  article  for  soldiers  in 
the  market.  It  is  of  fine  apgarance,  self-cleaning,  will 
burn  out  all  the  tobacco,  can  be  carried  in  the  vest 
pocket,  is  not  easily  stopped  up,  as  it  can  be  taken  into 
FOUR  PARTS  immediately.  The  fire  can  not  be  seen, 
neither  can  it  drop  out.  By  a very  ingenious  arrangement 
the  Smoke  is  cooled  and  cleaned  before  entering  the  mouth, 
making  it  the  cleanest,  most  economical,  and  delightful 
smoking  pipe  in  the  world.  One  dozen  sent  free  on  re- 
ceipt of  $2  25.  We  also  manufacture  the  famous 
Magic  Tobacco-Boxes,  Thermometers,  Union  Chrystal  Ce- 
ment, Prize  Packages,  Matcli  safes,  &c.,  and  we  will  send 
12  different  articles  of  our  choicest  styles,  nicely  packed, 
free,  on  receipt  of  $4  00.  Circulars  sent  free  per  mail. 
Address  in  ful.l  RICHARDS  & CO.,  37  nnd  39  Nassau  St., 
Box  3131,  New  York. 

P.  S.  Money  sent  in  registered  letters  is  at  our  risk. 

Fifty  Methods  °f  Employment,  Arts,  Secrets, 
Ways  to  make  Money,  &c.,  &c.  Sent  everywhere  for  $1 ; 
worth  $100.  Address  W.  FRIZZELL,  Baltimore,  Md. 


DRAWING. 

1WILL  SEND  TO  ANY  ADDRESS,  on  receipt  of  $1 
(one  dollar),  my  “Drawing  Instrument,"  by  which 
any  novice,  old  or  young,  can  draw  with  PERFECT  AC- 
CURACY, Engravings  of  ail  kinds,  and  Scenery  from  Na- 
ture, the  FIRST  TIME  TRYING.  Address  SAMUEL 
BROWN,  Box  110,  Wellsville,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Attention  Company! 

Clark’s  Onguent,  a powerful  stimulant.  Each  packet 
warranted  to  produce  a full  ret  of  whiskers  or  moustaches 
iu  six  weeks  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  iu- 
jitry  to  the  skin.  Any  person  using  this  Onguent,  and 
(hiding  it  not  as  represented,  by  informing  me  of  the  fact, 
can  have  their  money  returned  them  nt  any  time  within 
3 months  from  day  of  purchase.  Price  $1 00.  Sent  senled 
and  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 

Address,  A.  C.  CLARK, 

P.  O.  Drawer  118, 

Albany.  N.  Y. 

$11  Watches. 

“AN  ELEGANT  WATCH.” 

Set  in  very  heavy  Silver  hunting  cases  of  splendid  fin- 
ish, Silver  capped,  ruby  jeweled,  fiue.English  movements, 
pure  white  dial,  nnd  steel  polished  hands.  Warranted  n 
correct  timekeeper,  nnd  promptly  forwarded,  together  with 
a very  handsome  gold-plated  chain  and  key,  to  nny  ad- 
dress, postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  twelve  dollars,  or  eleven 
dollars  without  chain. 

O.  E.  Clarke  & Co., 208  Broadway,  N.Y.  P.  O.  Box  5059. 


Watches  and  Jewelry. 

American,  Swiss,  and  English 

WATCHES 

In  every  variety,  in  (my  own)  superior  styles  and  qual- 
ity of  cases.  Orders  from  the  trade  or  army,  large  or 
small,  promptly  and  faithfully  attended  to.  Established 
20  years.  T.  B.  BYNNER,  175  Broadway,  New  York. 


Deafness  Overcome  osing  Haslam’s  Sound 
Magnifying  Tuues.  They  can  be  concealed.  Send  for 


Union  Flaying  Gards. 

Colonel  for  King,  Goddess  of  Liberty  for  Queen,  nnd  Major 
for  Jack.  52  enameled  cards  to  the  pack.  Engles,  Shields, 
Stars,  and  Flags  are  the  suits,  nnd  you  can  play  all  the  usual 
Tames.  Two  packs,  in  cases,  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  $1. 
The  usual  discount  to  the  trade.  Send  for  a Circular.  Ad- 
dress AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY, 

14  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.,  or  165  William  Street,  N.  Y. 


ARMY  «J»7 

WATCH.  V ® 

A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watch,  Double 
Case,  Lever  Cap,  small  size,  enameled  dial,  cut  hands, 
“ English  Movements,"  and  correct  time-keeper,  sent  free 
by  mail  In  neat  case,  only  $7. 

A Silver  Watch,  same  ns  above,  only  $7.  Specially 
adapted  to  the  Army. 

$15  European  Timekeeper.  $15 

Or,  Com  r a 68  Watch. 

A Superb  “ Extra  Double  Gold  PlatecC'  engraved  or  en- 
gine turned  Hunting  Case  Watch,  Magic  Spring,  “ Genu- 
ine English  Jeweled  or  Nickel  Movements,"  “ M.  J.  Tobi- 
as" Independent  Action,  Self  Balance,  nnd  has  n neat 
Miniature  Compass  set  in  the  movements,  making  it  a 
“ Correct  Guide"  to  the  Soldier  or  Traveler.  Perfect  time- 
keeper, “ warranted  one  year."  Will  stand  Acid,  and 
is  an 

Exact  Imitation  of  $100  Watch, 
Used  by  the  British  Army  Officers, 

Sent  free  by  mail,  in  elegant  Morocco  Case,  for  only  $15. 

English  Sterling  Silver  Lever  Watches,  engraved 
Hunting  Case,  full  jeweled  movements,  warranted,  $18. 

^#|||AMERICANAQ|| 
LEVERS.  'Sp'CJtJ 


Real  English  Duplex  Stop  Watch, 

In  Massive  Silver  Hunting  Cases,  full  jeweled,  Sweep 
Seconds,  for  Artillerists  or  timing  horses,  with  full 
guarantee,  only  $30. 

Good  Watches,  for  Army  use,  of  all  descriptions.  We 
are  sole  importers  of  the  above  styles  of  European  Watch- 
es. Catalogue  of  trade  prices  mailed  free. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  of  Feb.  20  Bay* 
of  the  “ European  Timekeeper,"  “ It  is  n novelty  here, 
and  an  imitation  of  the  celebrated  timekeeper  ho  much  In 
use  among  the  British  army  officers,  and  is  calculated  to 
meet  the  wants  of  our  soldiers  In  the  field."  Illustrated 
News  says,  “Correct  timepieces;  nnd  for  beauty  and  fine 
finish  they  are  equal  in  appearance  to  $100  watches." 

Address  CHAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  Importers,  38  & 40 
Ann  Street,  New  York. 


A Single  Box  of  Brandreth’s  Pills  contains 

more  vegetable  extractive  matter  titan  twenty  boxes  of 
any  pills  in  the  world  besides.  Fifty-five  hundred  physi- 
cians use  them  in  their  practice  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
purgatives.  The  first  letter  of  their  value  is  yet  scarcely 
appreciated.  When  they  are  better  known,  sudden  death 
and  continued  sickness  will  be  of  the  past.  Let  those  who 
know  them  speak  right  out  in  their  favor.  It  is  a duty 
which  will  save  life. 

Our  race  are  subject  to  a redundancy  of  vitiated  bile 
at  this  Spring  season,  and  it  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  prev- 
alent; but  Brandreth’s  Pills  afford  an  invaluable  and  effi- 
cient protection.  By  their  occasional  use  we  prevent  the 
collection  of  those  impurities  which,  when  in  sufficient 
quantities,  cause  so  much  danger  to  the  body's  health. 
They  soon  cure  liver  complaint,  dyspepsia,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, pain  in  the  head,  heartburn,  pain  in  the  breast-bone, 
sudden  faintness  and  costiveness. 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS  are  sold  nt  25  cents  per  box, 
enveloped  in  full  directions.  Purchase  none  unless  my 
PRIVATE  GOVERNMENT  STAMP  is  on  the  box.  See 
upon  it  B.  BRANDRETH  in  white  letters. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  BRANDRETH  BUILDING, 
NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  medicines. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR^iUSTACHF.S  ?— My  Onguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stalu  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1 — 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  nny  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. 11  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


D 


,R.  ROBINSON’S  BEST  STORY. 

GOOD-FOR-NOTHING  DICKj 

OB, 


A HERO  OF  HUMBLE  LIFE. 

A STORY  O?  OUR  OWN  TIMES. 

THIS  IS  THE  BEST  STORY  Dll  ROBINSON  EVER 
WROTE, 

and  should  be  read  by  all — especially  the  young — who  can 
not  fail  to  become  deeply  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
youthful  hero  of  humble  life,  and  bn  both  instructed  and 
amused  by  the  perusal  of  his  adventures. 

ILLUMINATED  COVER. 

PRICE,  FIFTY  CENTS. 

MAILED,  POSTAGE  PAID,  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 
FREDERIC  A.  BRADY,  Publisher, 

No.  24  Ann  Street,  New  York. 

$5Q  to  $100  per  Week. 

Agents  wanted  to  take  orders  for  the  “ Acknowledged 
Standard"  HISTORY  OF  TJIE  SOUTHERN  REBEL- 
LION,  by  O.  J.  Victor.  This  work  is  conceded  to  be 

the  very  best is  endorsed  by  the  President,  Cabinet, 

Members  of  Congress,  Governors,  Buncroft  the  Historian, 
by  the  Press  generally,  and  over  twelve  thousand  eminent 
civilians.  To  be  completed  in  three  elegantly  illustrated 
super-royal  octavo  volumes.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  now  Ready. 
Also  to  take  orders  for  Victor’s  HISTORY  OF  AMERI- 
CAN CONSPIRACIES,  from  1760  to  I860— a very  su- 
perbly illustrated  volume,  selling  rapidly.  Agents  make 
readily  from  $50  to  $100  per  week  canvassing  for  these 
popular  books.  Sold  only  by  subscription,  and  exclusive 
territoiy  given.  Send  for  circular  of  terms,  &c. 

Address  EDWD.  F.  HOVEY,  Gen.  Agt, 

13  Spruce  Street,  N.  Y. 


HARPE  R’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

t e p.  m s. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Y’ear 5 60 

An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers, at  $2  75  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $27  50. 
Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $5  50. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  over  100, GOO. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  Four  Months $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year  3 00 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 5 50 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Ten  Subscruiers,  at  $2  75  each,  or  II  Copies  for 
$27  50.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Terms  to  Advf.rtisers — Seventy-five  Cents  per  line 
for  inside,  and  One  Dollar  per  line  for  outside  Adver- 
tisements each  insertion, 

Vols.  I.,  II..  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.  and  VII.  for  the  Years 
1857,  1S5S,  1S59,  1SC0,  1661,  1802,  and  1803  of  “HAR- 
PER’S WEEKLY,"  handsomely  bound  in  Cloth  extra, 
Price  $6  00  each,  are  now  ready. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PurushBBs. 


Original  fre 


UNIVER! 


:higan 


UNIVERSITY 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


Soldiers  of  the  Union ! ! I 

Read  the  following  Letters  received  from  your 
comrades  as  endorsemento  of  the 
WORLD-KNOWN  AND  WORLD-TRIED  REMEDIES 

KNOWS  AS 


$•17  AMERICAN  $4? 
LEVER  WATCHES. 

Trade  Mark,  P.  S.  Bartlett,  Wal- 
tham, Mass.,  Full  Jeweled,  WAR- 
RANTED, in  4 oz.  coin  silver  hunt- 
ing case,  gold  joints,  fancy  push  pin, 
for  $47. 

Also  every  variety  of  good  Watches  at  equally  low  rate--. 
All  orders  from  the  Army  must  be  pre-paid,  as  the  Ex- 
press Companies  will  not  take  bills  for  collection  on  soldiers. 

J.  L.  FERGUSON,  Importer  of Watches. 

208  Broadway  New  York. 


Professor  Holloway’s 
Pills  and  Ointment. 


You  will  here  find  unsolicited  testimonials  received  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  where  our  army  of  occupation  is 


See  to  your  Health ! 

All  of  you  have  some  one  interested  in  your  welfare, 
then  do  not  delay. 

Y our  Life  is  Valuable ! ! 

Not  only  to  yourselves,  but  to  your  Fathers  and  Moth- 
ers, Sisters,  Wives,  and  Brothers.  Then  while  you  may, 
purchase  your  Health ! 

For  35  cents,  88  cents,  or  $1  40, 

Will,  when  expanded  hi  these  medicines,  bring  yon 
down  to  the  greenest  and  ripest  old  age. 

The  following  arc  genuine  letters,  on  file  for  inspection 
at  this  office, 

80  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 

Quarters!  a stub's  Department,  ) 

39th  Illinois  Volunteers,  / 
Folly  Island,  $.  C.,  November  20,  ISfti. 
Prof.  Holloway,  80  Maiden  Lane,  N.  V. : 

Sir:  Enclosed  please  find  two  dollars,  for  which  send  mo 
one  dollar’s  worth  each  of  your  celebrated  Pills  anil  Oint- 
ment, by  return  mail.  Please  attend  to  this  at  once,  for  I 
am  much  in  need  of  the  above  remedies.  Address 
I.ieut.  A.  W.  FELLOWS,  Q.  M , 

39th  Illinois  Yols. 


And  $15  Per  Day  made  Easy. 

liv  selling  the  Gbeat  “ original  and  only  genuine" 
Ena;  vims’  Prize  and  Stationery  Packages,  each  of 
which  contains  “more  real  valuable  article*"  than  any 
Iniif-dozen  other  packages  ever  sold.  Each  Package  con- 
tains Fine  Writing  Materials,  Engravings,  Fashion  Plate.-, 
Fancy  Articles,  Vankce  Notions,  Games,  Recipes,  Many 
Ways  to  Get  Rich,  Rich  Presents  of  Fine  Jewelry,  Ac. 
The  whole  worth  several  dollars  if  bought  separate.  Price 
only  25c.  Wholesale  rates  to  Agents  low.  Profits  large 
Bales  immense.  Every  soldier  and  every  family  wants 
them.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town  and  camp.  $15  per 
day  guaranteed,  and  a splendid  Gold  or  Silver  Hunting- 
ci-c  Watch,  genuine  English  movements,  perfect  time- 
keeiier,  presented  free  to  each  Agent.  Beware  of  im- 
itations. 

We  are  the  sole  manufacturers  of  the  GREAT  ORIG- 
INAL RICKARDS  PRIZE  PACKAGES,  each  of  which 
wo  have  copyrighted  according  to  law.  None  others  are 
genuine.  For  an  expose  of  the  swindling  operations  as 
practised  by  other  parties,  see  editorial  in  New  York  Tri- 
bune oi  Friday,  Feb.  2(1.  Send  for  otir  great  now  Circu- 
lars for  1804,  containing  “ extra  premium  inducements , 
free." 

8.  C.  RICKARDS  & CO.,  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 
Original,  Lnrgest,  and  Oldest  Prize  Package  House  in  the 


Camp  near  Brandy  Station,  \a..  ) 

January  7,  1864.  / 

Prof.  Holloway: 

Dear  Sir:  I have  hoard  a great  deni  of  talk  about  your 
famous  Pills,  and  as  I never  was  iu  need  of  them  until 
now,  I want  to  try  them,  as  Diarrhoea  is  vary  prevalent 
at  the  present  time : send  mo  the  worth  of  the  enclosed. 

Yours,  &c., 

JOSEPH  WALSH, 

Co.  E,  5th  Regt.,  Excelsior  Brigade. 


HOYT’S  HIAWATHA 
HAIR  RESTORATIVE. 


NEW  STYLES  OF  COIFFURE. 

No.  1.  The  Dustman  (very  chaste). — No.  2.  The  Serpentine  (quite  original), — No.  3.  The 
Hare  (suitable  for  a Matron). — No.  4.  The  Excelsior  ( suitable  for  a very  Young  Lady). 


The  standard  preparation  for  the  hair.  Warranted  in 
all  cases  to  restore  faded  aud  gray  hair  and  whisk;  r*  l ' 
their  ORIGINAL  color.  It  restores  the  natural  shading 
of  one  hair  with  another,  nnd  thus  gives  a life  appearance 
instead  of  the  dull  dead  black  of  dyes,  so  that  t he  most 
critical  observer  can  not  detect  its  use.  It  does  not  le- 
quire  previous  soaping  nnd  washing,  nnd  hours  for  i s n j>- 
plication,  nor  does  it  stain  the  skin ; but  is  ns  readily  ap- 
plied and  easily  wiped  from  the  skin  as  any  hair-dressing. 
It  does  not  claim  to  make  the  hair  conic  in  when  it  lins 
once  fallen  out;  nothing  will  do  that,  whatever  nmy  he 
advertised  to  the  contrary;  but  it  will  prevent  it  from 
falling  out,  make  it  soft  and  silky,  nnd  cleanse  it  and  tlio 
scalp  from  all  impurities  aud  humors,  nnd  entirely  over- 
come the  bad  effects  of  previous  use  of  preparations  con- 
taining sulphur,  sugar  of  lead,  &c. 

Hoyt’s  Imperial  Coloring  Cream. 

An  appropriate  accompaniment  to  the  Hiawatha;  oils 
and  colors  the  hair  at  the  same  time,  and  change < light 
nnd  red  hair  to  a beautiful  brown  or  black.  Sold  every- 
where. 

N.B.— Ladies'  French  hair-dresser  in  attendance  to  ap- 
ply the  Hiawatha. 

JOSEPH  IIOYT  & CO.,  10  University  Place,  N.  Y. 


Pulaski,  Tennessee,  ) 
December  20, 1S03.  f 

Prof.  Holloway:  * 

Dear  Sir  : Please  find  enclosed  one  dollar,  and  send  me 
the  amount  in  your  famous  Pills,  as  I am  troubled  with 
Dyspepsia,  and  seek  cure. 

Yours,  &e., 

THOMAS  F.  TURNER, 

Co.  I,  Od  Iowa  Infantry. 

Morris  Island,  S.  C.,  > 

January  12,  1864.  / 

Prof.  Holloway: 

Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  you  will  find  50  cents;  for  which 
I wish  you  to  send  me  some  of  your  valuable  Pills : send 
them  bv  mail.  1 enclose  10  cents  for  postage. 

Address,  ISRAEL  C.  HALL, 

Co.  D,  4th  N.  II.  Vote., 

Port  Royal,  S.  C. 

Camp  of  5th  Excelsior  Brigade,  1 
January  22,  1S04.  / 

Prof.  Holloway  : 

. Sir:  Please  . end  me  for  the  enclosed  50  cents  the  worth 
of  it  in  I ill  : enclosed  find  15  cents  to  pay  postage,  and 
vou  will  oblige.  Address, 

Yours,  &c„ 

Scrgt.  WM.  POWERS. 

Co.  E,  5th  Kcgt.  Excelsior  Brigade, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


A Bad  Breath — The  Greatest  Curse  the  human 
family  is  heir  to.  How  many  lovers  it.  lias  separated — 
how  many  friends  forever  parted.  The  subject  is  so  deli- 
cate, your  nearest  friend  will  not  mention  it,  and  you  are 
ignorant  of  tlio  fact.  To  effect  a radical  cure,  use  the 
"BALM  OF  THOUSAND  FLOWERS’’  as  a deutrifice, 
night  aud  morning.  It  also  beautifies  the  complexion,  re- 
moving all  tan,  pimples,  and  freckles,  leaving  tlio  skin 
soft  and  white.  Price  50  cents.  For  sale  by  ail  druggists. 

The  Trade  supplied  by  HOWARD,  SANGER  & CO., 
105  and  107  Chambers  Street,  N.  Y.,  and  for  sale  by  all 
Druggists. 


Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government  Securities, 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FIVE-TWENTY  LOAN, 

No.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Watches  Given  Away. 

Agents  and  Dealers  look  at  the  Great  Chance  to  make 
Money  we  offer,  by  engaging  in  the  sale  of  our  New  Nov- 
elty Stationery  Prize  Packet.  Only  $15  capital  re- 
quired to  obtain  a Watch,  free,  with  first  order.  We  also 
offer  Splendid  Steel  'Engravings.  *10  invested  will 
yield  $50.  Never  before  such  inducements  were  offered. 

Full  particulars  in  Circulars,  mailed  free. 

G.  S.  HASKINS  & CO.,  36  Beekmnn  Street,  N.  Y., 
The  Oldest  Established  Prize  Package  House  in  the  U.  S. 


AMERICA  N 


COLLARS 


The  only  enameled  ‘ • Turn-over"  Collar 
als.  Send  $1  for  a “ Turn-over"  or  75  cents 
er,"  to  C.  H.  WELLING,  94  Pin-'  Street.  : 
ceive  it  by  return  mail. 


INFANTRY  PIN  FOR  THE 

SOLDIER!!! 

I n Coin  Silver  1 ! For  $1  50.  Including  the  engraving 
of  tlio  Name,  Co.,  nnd  Regiment.  Also  lhe  National  Bat- 
tle l’ln,  Cavalry  and  Artillery  Pin,  Monitor,  Engineer, 
nnd  Signal  Corps  Pins. 

LOUIS  PHILIP  & CO, 

No.  2 Murray  Street,  New  York. 


E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY. 
Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Materials, 

501  Broadway,  New  York.  , 


Morris  Island,  S.  C.  1 
January  21,  1864.  j 

Prof.  Holloway: 

PIcbso  find  enclosed  the  sum  of  one  dollar  for  Pills.  1 
have  Diarrhoea,  aud  can't  get  it  stopped,  so  I want  to  try 
your  Pills. 

Yours,  &r.„ 

WILLIAM  CHRISTY. 

Co.  D,  104th  Regt.  Penn.  Vols., 

Morris  Island,  S.  C. 


Card  Photographs. 

Our  Catalogue  now  embraces  considerably  over 

FOUR  THOUSAND 

different  subjects,  to  which  additions  are  continually  being 
made  of  Portraits  of  Eminent  Americans,  etc.,  viz. : 

72  Major-Generals,  I 525  Statesmen, 

190  Brigadier.  Generals,  127  Divines, 

253  Colonels,  J 116  Authors, 

84  Lieut. -Colonels,  I 30  Artiste, 

207  Other  Officers,  112  Stage, 

60  Officers  of  the  Navy,  I 46  Promiuent  Women, 
147  Prominent  Foreign  Portraits. 

2,500  COPIES  OF  WORKS  OF  ART, 
Including  reproductions  of  the  most  celeeratkd  En- 
gravings, Paintings,  Statues.  &c. 
Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  Stamp. 

An  order  for  One  Dozen  Pictures  from  our  Catalogue 
will  be  filled  on  receipt  of  $1  80,  and  sent  by  mail,  free. 


Straight  Hair  made  Wavy ! ! without  heat- 
ing it.  by  using  Ivin's  Patent  Uair  Crimpers.  For  salo 
at  Variety  Stores. 


Lands.  To  all  Wanting  Farms. 

LANDS. — .TO  ALL  WANTING  FARMS Large  and 

thriving  settlement,  mild  and  healthful  climate,  iiO  mile:, 
south  of  Philadelphia  by  railroad.  Rich  soil,  produc 
large-crops,  which  can  now  be  seen  growing.  Twenty  m.d 
fifty  acre  tracts,  at  from  $15  to  $20  per  acre,  pnyabh- 
within  four  years.  Good  business  opening  for  M«nufa<  - 
turers  and  others,  churches,schools,  and  good  society.  It 
is  now  the  most  improving  place  East  or  West.  Hundred 
are  settling  and  building.  The  beauty  with  which  tlio 
place  is  laid  out  is  unsurpassed.  Letters  answered.  Pa- 
pers containing  reports  and  giving  full  information  will 
be  sent  free.  Address  CHAS.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland  Post 
Office,  Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey. 

From  Report  of  Solon  Robertson,  Agricultural  Editor  of 
the  Tribune :—  It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  fertile  t tacts, 
in  an  almost  level  position,  nnd  suitable  condition  for 
pleasant  faming  that  we  know  of  this  side  of  the  Western 
prairies. 


CAUTION. 

If  the  reader  of  this  “ notice"  can  not  get  a box  of  Pills 
or  Ointment  from  the  dmg  store  in  his  place,  let  him  write 
to  me,  SO  Maiden  Lane,  enclosing  the  amount,  and  I will 
mail  a box  free  of  expense.  Many  dealers  will  not  keep 
my  medicines  on  hand  because  they  can  not  make  as  ihucii 
profit  ns  on  other  persons’  make.  35  cents,  88  cents,  aud 
$1  40  per  box  or  pot. 


What  a wonderful  discovery 
tv  IS  PERRY  DAVIS’  VEGE- 
■Nx  TABLE  PAIN  KILLER ! 

It  not  only  cures  the  ills  of  the 
KgVt  human  family,  but  is  also  the 
I sure  remedy  for  horses  with  col- 
■£?//  1*  *,ns  never  been  known  to 

Wrjj  fail  in  a cure  of  the  worst  cases ; 
’Ar/J  and  for  sprains,  gulls,  etc.,  it 
y/  never  fails — try  it  once.  Direc- 
' lions  accompany  each  bottle. 

Sold  by  Druggists  generally. — 


Photographic  Albums. 


t)f  these  wo  manufacture  a great  variety,  ranging  iu  price 
from  50  cents  to  $50  each. 

Our  ALBUMS  have  tlio  reputation  of  being  superior  in 
beauty  nnd  durability  to  any  others. 

The  smaller  kinds  can  be  safely  sent  by  mail  at  a post- 
age of  six  cents  per  oz. 

The  more  expensive  can  be  sent  by  express. 


Common  Camphor  will  not  kill  moths — they  only  dis- 
like it.  Sweeping  suffocation  to  Moths  and  Millers  is 


250  Hare  Receipts. 

17  Superb  Electrotype  Engravings. 

TELLS  WHAT  TO  DO,  AND  HOW  TO  DO  IT. 
Both  sent  free  by  mail  for  25  cents. 

HUTCHINSON  & CO.,  Publishers. 
442  Broadway,  New  York. 


We  also  keep  a large  assortment  of 

Stereoscopes  and  Stereoscopic  Views 

Our  Catalogue  of  these  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  re- 
ceipt of  Stamp. 

E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY, 

Manufacturers  of  Photograph tc  Materials, 

501  Broadway,  New  York. 

Friends  or  relatives  of  prominent  military  men  will 
confer  a favor  by  rending  us  their' likenesses  to  copy. 
They  will  be  kept  carefully,  and  returned  uninjured. 

SIT  FINE  ALBUMS  MADE  TO  ORDER  for  Con- 
gregations to  present  to  tlicir  Pastor,  or  for  other  ]>urposes, 
with  suitable  inscriptions,  &c. 


Bold  by  druggists,  and  'factured  by  HARRIS  & CHAP 
MAN,  Boston.  Cheap,  Durable,  Certain,  Fragrant,  E-st 
Write  for  a circular. 


Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery  "'Hi  decimate  the 
Volunteers  far  more  than  the  bullets  of  the  enemy,  there- 
fore let  every  man  see  to  it  that  lie  carries  with  him  a full 
supply  of  HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.  Their  u=e  in  India 
and  the  Crimea  saved  thousands  of  British  Soldiers.  Only 
35  cents,  83  cents,  and  $1  40  per  box. 


Ar.  ghote  Manufac- 

ton  St.,  New  York,  cor.  Gold. 
Billiard, Bagatelle.  Pool  Balls, 
Ton  Pin  Balls  nnd  Pins, 
Checks  iu  great  variety,  Mar- 
..  tingale  and  Napkin  Rings, 
aud  all  other  kind  of  Ivory 
Goods,  wholesale  and  retail.  Also  Manufacturer  nnd  Im- 
porter of  Cues,  Cue  Leather,  Chalk,  &c.  'l  he  only  place 
to  get  a good  set  of  seasoned  Billiard  Balls  at  reduced 
prices.  All  Orders  by  mail  promptly  attended  to.  • 


TROPICAL  BALSAM 
Prepared  by  Carreno  Brothers  & Co. 

Tliis  celebrated  nnd  unparalleled  medicine,  composed 
only  of  salutiferous  and  purifying  vegetables,  lias  been  for 
many  years  past  the  great  popular  remedy  of  South  Amer- 
ica, aud  is  an  infallible  remedy  for  the  speedy  cure  of 
phthisis,  croup,  and  all  other  diseases  of  the  chest  and 
throat;  uffections  resulting  from  fulls,  blows,  or  bruises, 
however  severe:  hemorrhages,  wounds,  contusions,  ul- 
cers, felons,  hums,  plies,  headache,  toothache,  nnd  other 
diseases.  (See  Directions  around  tlio  bottles.) 

Ever  since  this  valuable  medicine  lias  been  Introduced 
in  this  country,  Us  internal  and  external  use  has  never 
failed  to  produce  the  most  wonderfully  successful  results. 

Heads  of  families  are  advised  to  keep  always  thi3  Balsam 
by  them,  in  order  to  use  it  in  time  in  cas  es  of  wounds, 
hemorrhages,  bums,  bruises,  &c. ; also  those  who  are  de- 
voted to  such  occupations  as  expose  them  to  danger,  or 
require  the  use  of  instruments  wherewith  they  may  be  in- 
jured in  any  way.  For  valuable  testimonal  letters,  see 
the  Tribune  and  the  Courrierdes  Ktats-Unis. 

Price  of  bottles,  37  cts.  and  $1. 

General  Depotat  WM.  E.  SIBKLL’8,  No.  7 Nassau  St., 
near  Wall,  New  York.  Retailed  at  the  drug  stores  gen- 
erally in  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 


Distilled  Dew 

For  the 

Skin  and  Complexion. 

ves,  tan,  freckles,  and  discolorations,  nnd  renders 
n beautifully  clear,  soft,  and  white.  Contains  no 
r powder.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Priucipal  De- 


Tho  Celebrated  ORAIGr  MICROSCOPE, 
combining  Instruction  with  Amusement, 
U mailed,  pre-p.aid,  for  $2  25;  or  with  6 
beautiful  Mounted  Objects  for  $3;  with  24 
Objects,  $5,  by 

IIENRY  CRAIG, 

335  Broadway,  New  York. 

Also,  he  will  mail,  pre-paid,  the  Belle- 
vue. or  Perfected  STEREOSCOPE,  with 
a sliding  Focus  and  Field-Piece,  accommo- 
dating all  eyes,  for  $3  00;  with  12  assorted 
views,  $6.  A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


Don’t  buy  your  Gaiters 
• Shoes  without  Togg’s 
Patent  Lever  Buckle. 


TO  CONSUMPTIVES. — You  will  get  the  Recipe 
sure  cure  for  Coughs,  Colds,  Consumption,  an 
lung  complaints,  by  sending  to  Dr.  Uncas  Brant,  Box 

New  York.  He  sends  it  free.  Write  for  it It  liar-  < 

thousands.  r 


They  are  Felf-adjustiug,  nnd  re- 
quire no  holes  punched  iu  the  strap. 
Dealers  or  manufacturers  can  en- 
close Ten  Cents  Currency,  and  I 
will  mail  sample  of  two  patterns. 
FREDERICK  STEVENS, 

215  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 

and 

CS  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Card  Photographs. 

A splendid  assortment.  Catalogues  sent  free.  Address 
lb  W.  Hitchcook,  Manufacturer,  14  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 


To  Consumptives. 

Consumptive  sufferers  will  receive  a valuable  prescrip- 
tion for  the  cure  of  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  nnd 
nil  Throat  nnd  Lung  affections  (free  of  charge),  by  send- 
ing their  address  to 

Rev.  E.  A.  WILSON, 

WlfflanmTfaifcb,  Kings  C<x, 

iMw  Yrfrk. 


GOLD  PENS  AND  CASES 

Retailed  at  wholesale  prices.  14  kt.  Gold  Pen,  Solid 
[ver  Case,  $t  50,  warranted  for  one  year,  guarantee  nc- 
nipanying  each  I’on.  Send  for  a circular.  Pens  re- 
lawfluo  retell*  cf  $9  cesW  „ _ 

V.  s JOWNsoN,  lb  Walden  Tm«.  N 7. 


Dyspepsia  Tablets, 

For  Indigestion,  Heartburn,  &c.,  manufactured  only  by 
8.  G.  WELLING,  nnd  sold  by  druggists  generally.  60 
cents  jir  box.  Perot  No.  207  Centre  St.,  Ntfw  YiMr,  ffe- 
onVffroV.  Sent  «r&  j,  , 


Shnltn’  Ongrucnt,  warranted  to  produce  a full  sat 
of  Wliiikto-a  In  nix  week?,  or  money  refunded.  . Bent  poaf* 
pal.l.  for  60  «uta  A'Uttuk  a V SllTLTfl.  Troy1.  N.  Y. 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


OF  MICHIGAN 


- $1,00  FOR  FOUR  MONTHS. 
$3,00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  16,  1864. 


Entered 


■dins  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1S04.  by  Harper  & Broth* 


the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


FLORAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  GREAT  FAIR. 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


F MICHIGAN 
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HARPEK’S  WEEKLY. 


[April  16,  1864. 


THE  SOLDIER’S  REST. 

At  the  breaking  of  the  mom 
Fresh  and  fair, 

When  the  brightness  of  the  dawn 
Lit  the  air, 

The  clangor  of  a horn 
To  the  drowsy  ear  was  borne 
Of  a soldier  wan  and  worn 
With  toil  and  care. 

Upspringing  he  arose 
From  the  plain, 

Where  he  sought  a calm  repose— 
Sought  in  vafn. 

Forgets  the  sleep  he  wooes. 

And  with  dauntless  heart  he  goes 
To  fight  his  country’s  foes 
Once  again. 

For  that  bugle-call  had  thrilled 
Him  before, 

When  the  blackened  air  wa^  filled 
With  the  roar 

Of  the  ruthless  guns  that  stilled 
Many  a heart  with  ardor  filled, 
And  the  hail  that  thousands  killed 
Fast  did  pour. 

His  weariness  and  all 
Were  forgot, 

Through  his  veins  that  bugle-call 
A frenzy  shot, 

Where  the  blows  do  fastest  fall 
He  would  conquer  over  all, 

Or  a hero’s  funeral  pall 
Should  be  his  lot. 

With  a purpose  widely  rash, 

And  hot  desire, 

In  the  fiercest  fight  he’4  dash; 
Ne’er  retire. 

He’d  fight  where  sabres  clash* 
Where  leaden  bullets  crash, 

And  belching  cannons  flash 
Deadly  fire.  • 

When  the  day  had  almost  gone, 
And  the  night 
Was  kindly  coming  on 
To  hide  the  sight, 

At  the  setting  of  the  sun 
A great  victory  was  won, 

But  some  precious  blood  had  run 
In  the  fight. 

And  where  they  closest  press’d 
O’er  the  ground 
As  their  numbers  did  attest, 
Strewn  around 

’Mid  the  bravest  and  the  best 
Who  had  stood  the  fiery  test, 

His  last  unbroken  rest 
He  had  found. 
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To  Advertisers. 

The  Prices  for  Advertising  in  Harpers  Weekly 
will  hereafter  be  as  follows: 

INSIDE  pages, $1  00  per  line;  OUTSIDE  page,  $1 50 
per  line,  each  insertion , Cash. 

Harper's  Weekly  has  a circulation  of  about  One  Hun- 
dred Thousand  Copies,  which  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
country.  Every  number  is  probably  read  by  eight  or  ten 
persona,  so  that  advertisements  in  its  pages  reach  the  eye 
of  more  individuals  than  advertisements  in  any  other  pe- 
riodical. It  is  essentially  a homo  paper,  and  Is  found  in 
every  country  house  whose  inmates  take  an  interest  in  the 
thrilling  events  ol  the  day.  It  is  not  destroyed  after  be- 
ing read,  as  daily  papers  are,  but  is  kept,  aud  in  many 
ruses  bound,  placed  in  a library,  and  referred  to  from 
time  to  time.  Advertisers  who  wish  to  bring  their  busi- 
ness to  the  notice  of  the  public  at  large,  and  especially 
of  the  householding  class,  can  find  no  medium  so  suitable 
for  their  purpose  as  Harper’s  Weekly. 


SHALL  GENERAL  M‘CLELLAN 
BE  CALLED  INTO  SERVICE? 

TO  supply  the  excitejnent  which  the  quiet 
tone  of  the  daily  news  at  present  fails  to 
secure,  those  indefatigable  gentlemen,  the  news- 
paper reporters,  inform  us  from  time  to  time  that 
some  retired  General  is  about  to  have  an  active 
command.  General  M'Ci.ellan  is  the  favorite 
hero  of  such  rumors,  and  it  is  not  without  a sly 
sarcasm  that  the  post  to  which  the  reporters  as- 
sign him  is  the  defenses  of  Washington.  The 
story  is  readily  believed  by  many  who  ask  why, 
if  General  M'Clellan  be  a good  soldier,  he 
should  not  be  restored  to  some  command ; and 
whether  a purely  military  personage  ought  to  be 
set  aside  for  political  reasons  ? 

The  war  ha9  taught  us  all  not  to  prophesy, 
and  we  do  not  say  that  General  M'Clellan 
may  not  be  called  into  active  service ; but  the 
reasons  why  he  should  not  be  are  evident 
enough.  One  very  conspicuous  reason  is  that 
he  has  ceased  to  be  exclusively  a military  per- 
sonage, and  has  become  the  chief  of  a political 
party.  Indeed  ho  has  been  little  else  since  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  political  managers  upon 
the  Peninsula,  who  hoped  by  means  of  his  pop- 
ularity to  restore  themselves  to  power.  The 
names  of  these  managers  are  well  known.  They 
have  controlled  the  General  ever  since,  and  had 
some  difference  llleraselves  as  to  the  wis- 


dom of  the  letter  in  tavor  of  a Copperhead  can-  ] 
didate  for  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  But  the 
letter  was  written.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania 
rejected  the  advice  and  repudiated  the  candidate ; 
while  the  military  gentleman  whose  political  sa- 
gacity and  influence  were  to  be  revealed  by  that 
performance  was  left  in  a still  more  ludicrous 
position  than  when  he  sat  down,  witli  a mag- 
nificent army,  to  reduce  Magrlder’s  garrison  at 
Yorktown.  The  managers  of  General  M'Clel- 
lan ought  to  be  held  to  severe  account  by  his 
admirers  for  the  extremely  bungling  way  in 
which  he  is  brought  before  the  public.  The  ex- 
hibition in  Boston ; the  copious  and  incessant 
praise  of  Copperheads;  the  Woodward  letter; 
and  at  last  the  report,  which  is  simply  a special 
plea  to  prove  that  the  General  is  a man  who 
would  have  done  extraordinary  things  if  only 
circumstances  had  not  been  so  perverse,  and 
which  omits  many  facts  of  which  the  omission 
might  be  serviceable,  except  that  they  were  all 
previously  printed  in  the  report  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  war — all  these  are  such  blunders  of 
management  that  the  control  of  the  new  chief 
of  the  party  ought  to  be  intrusted  to  other  hands. 

But  the  decisive  reason  which  should  con- 
tinue General  M'Clellan  in  retirement  is  the 
fact  that  he  does  not  comprehend  the  war ; and 
that  although  while  in  the  field  he  professes  to 
fight  for  the  Union,  yet  his  sympathies  are  with 
the  system  and  the  policy  which  are  trying  to 
destroy  it.  Consequently  he  does  not  approve 
the  policy  adopted  by  the  Government  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  rebellion,  and  in  a very  feeble 
and  foolish  letter,  written  to  the  President,  he 
urged  him  not  to  take  exactly  the  course  which 
has  been  fully  approved  by  the  country.  A civil 
war  is  not  and  never  can  be  a mere  question  of 
fighting.  Foreign  wars,  which  involve  merely 
questions  of  territory,  or  succession,  or  special 
insult  or  injury,  may  be  waged  exclusively  by 
technical  military  means,  by  ships,  armies,  and 
guns.  But  a civil  war,  which  involves  a conflict 
of  political  principles  or  social  systems,  or  the 
defense  of  natural  rights,  is  not  to  be  disposed 
of  so  readily  The  contest  in  such  cases  is  be- 
tween the  principles  quite  as  much  as  the  brute 
force.  Your  policy  must  aim  not  only  at  over- 
oming  the  form  but  the  spirit  of  resistance. 
Thus  South  Carolina  muttered  rebellion  in  1833. 
dhe  was  silenced  by  the  thunder  of  Jackson’s 
•oice ; but  she  was  only  silenced.  Mere  force 
ould  not  make  peace  in  such  a case,  any  more 
chan  knocking  off  the  fruit  kills  the  tree.  While 
the  roots  live  the  danger  is  untouched.  So  Ro- 
manist might  conquer  Huguenot  in  the  field  in 
the  French  wars.  But  the  victory  was  no  peace, 
it  was  only  a truce.  To-day  we  may  beat  the 
rebels  in  the  field  and  hang  Jefferson  Davis. 
But  Davis  and  rebellion  are  only  blossoms  upon 
the  tree  of  Slavery.  So  long  as  you  leave  that 
von  will  have  an  endless  crop  of  Davises  and 
rebellions. 

These  are  the  e.ementa-  truths  of  this  war, 
and  General  M'Clellan  has  not  yet  seen  them. 
Many  of  our  generals  who  began  fighting  with- 
out believing  that  slavery  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  war  have  long  since  accepted  the  logic 
of  facts,  and  now  heartily  embrace  the  only  pos- 
sible policy  for  a Government  in  earnest.  But 
General  M'Clellan  is  the  chosen  representa- 
tive of  those  who  believe  that  slavery  is  compat- 
ible with  a free  democratic  republic,  and  that  in 
this  fierce  struggle  which  it  is  making  to  ruin 
the  country  it  ought  not  to  be  touched.  How 
can  a soldier  be  victorious  who  does  not  believe 
in  his  cause,  or  who  can  not  understand  it? 
Suppose  he  says  that  he  is  fighting  for  the  Union. 
If,  after  the  experience  of  seventy  years  of  peace 
and  three  years  of  war,  he  still  believes  the 
Union  possible  with  slavery,  how  can  he  effect- 
ively or  heartily  serve  a Government  which  does 
not  believe  it?  In  the  civil  war  between  Charles 
Stuart  and  th«  Parliament  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
fax was  the  first  Parliamentary  General.  He 
was  an  honest  man,  but  he  believed  in  the  mon- 
archy ; and  of  course  the  war  languished  until 
Oliver  Cromwell  took  command.  He  did  not 
believe  in  monarchy,  and  he  ended  the  war. 
There  was  a reaction,  indeed,  and  Charles  Sec- 
ond returned.  But  then  came  a counter-reac- 
tion, and  the  supreme  royal  prerogative  which 
Charles  First  fought  for,  and  which  Oliver 
Cromwell  destroyed,  from  that  time  has  disap- 
peared. Fairfax  may  lia^p  been  a better  tech- 
nical soldier  than  Cromwell.  ‘What  then? 
Cromwell  understood  the  cause,  and  believed 
in  it.  Fairfax  did  not.  So,  at  the  beginning 
of  our  Revolution,  there  were  two  candidates  for 
the  command  of  our  army,  George  Washing- 
ton and  Charles  Lee.  Washington  was  a 
country  gentleman,  who  had  seen  military  serv- 
ice in  his  youth ; Lee  was  an  accomplished  and 
approved  soldier.  It  was  the  business  of  his  life. 
If  it  had  been  a purely  military  question,  Lee 
had  the  advantage.  But  his  foreign  birth,  and 
the  universal  confidence  in  Washington’s  en- 
tire comprehension  of  the  cause  and  devotion  to 
it,  decided  the  question.  Lee  afterward  served 
in  the  army ; but  he  was  of  little  real  use ; for 
he  bad  little  faith  in  the  cause  or  care  for  it.  He 
was  a soldier  seeking  his  own  advancement. 
Washington  believed  in  the  cause  of  America, 
and  he  won  it.  Suppose  Lee  had  been  put  in 
command  solely  on  the  ground  that  lie  was  a 
good  soldier,  what  would  have  been  the  result  ? 

General  M'Clellan  may  be  the  best  soldier 
in  the  country.  But  unluckily  tor  his  claim, 


with  the  best  opportunities  in  the  world  to  prove 
it,  he  has  not  succeeded.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  on.e  thing  he  has  proved  beyond  question  is 
his  sympathy  with  slavery  and  slaveholders  and 
their  friends,  and  his  total  want  of  faith  in  the 
policy  of  the  war.  Unless  that  policy  is  chan  , ed 
he  could  not  honestly  support  it.  Why  then 
should  he  be  asked  to  devote  his  military  abili- 
ties to  a cause  which  he  does  not  approve? 
Until  it  is  changed,  therefore,  his  friends  ought 
not  to  wish  him  to  be  recalled  to  the  field.  But 
when  it  is  changed,  when  it  becomes  the  policy 
of  the  American  people  to  overthrow  the  rebel- 
lion of  slaveholders  by  saying  slavery,  then  Gen- 
eral M‘Clellan  will  undoubtedly  be  made  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.  The  hands  that  now  manage 
him  will  then  manage  the  country — and  the 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  us ! 


CONGRESSIONAL  LETHARGY. 

There  are  two  bills  before  Congress  of  the 
utmost  importance,  the  passage  of  which  should 
not  be  delayed,  but  which  have  been  put  aside 
for  matters  of  much  less  moment.  They  are 
the  bill  regulating  the  payment  of  colored  troops 
and  the  bill  establishing  a Freedmen’s  Bureau. 
Both  of  them  relate  to  the  negro  question,  but 
considering  that  shirking  the  negro  question  has 
brought  us  into  the  war,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that 
continued  shirking  will  not  get  us  out.  The 
three  most  vital  points  to  which  public  and  leg- 
islative attention  should  be  constantly  directed 
are  the  financial  question,  the  military  question, 
and  the  negro  question.  They  may  be  very  dis- 
agreeable subjects,  all  of  them,  but  they  are  un- 
avoidable. And  if  the  Union  men  in  Congress 
would  let  the  Copperhead  twaddle  about  the 
eternal  negro  dribble  itself  away  at  its  own  sweet 
will,  the  great  and  necessary  legislative  steps 
wonld  be  taken. 

There  is  no  more  pressing  practical  issue  than 
the  payment  of  the  colored  troops.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  if  it  is  right  to  enlist  such  sol- 
diers it  is  wrong  not  to  pay  them  exactly  as  all 
other  soldiers  are  paid.  And  if  the  wages  of  an 
apprentice  enrolled  under  a draft  or  otherwise 
are  not  paid  to  his  employer,  there  is  still  less 
reason  to  pay  the  wages  of  a slave  so  taken  to 
his  master.  Again,  if  the  children  of  a poor 
non-slaveholder  are  liable  to  a draft  without 
compensation  to  the  parent,  there  is  surely  no 
reason  why  the  slaves  of  a rich  slaveholder 
should  not  be  regarded  and  treated  exactly  in 
the  same  way.  It  is  intolerable  that  in  a re- 
public any  class  whatever  should  be  privileged, 
but  it  is  inhuman  that  a class  based  upon  the 
meanest  injustice  should  be  preferred.  Nobody 
insists,  not  even  those  friends  of  man,  the  New 
York  city  Copperhead  delegation  in  Congress, 
that  the  poor  laborer  at  the  North  should  be 
paid  for  his  children  who  are  taken  into  the 
army;  but  these  gentry  insist  that  it  is  very 
tyrannical  and  unconstitutional  if  a rich  man 
on  the  border  is  not  well  paid  for  the  slaves 
whose  wages  and  work  he  has  always  appropri- 
ated to  himself.  The  truth  is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  summon  every  man  it  wishes, 
black  or  white,  and  pay  them  all  equally  for 
an  equal  service.  Until  it  is  ready  to  do  that 
the  policy  of  colored  enlistments  is  premature. 
But  Congress  may  be*  perfectly  well  assured  that 
the  people  of  this  country  are  fully  prepared  for 
that  policy,  and  heartily  approve  it.  Let  Messrs. 
Garrett  Davis,  Powell,  Saclsbury,  & Co., 
in  the  Senate,  and  Messrs.  Cox,  Pendleton, 
Wood,  & Co.,  in  the  House,  therefore,  talk  about 
the  eternal  negro  until  they  are  tired,  and  then  let 
the  bill  be  promptly  passed  which  shall  wipe  out 
the  class  distinction  among  citizens  in  the  army, 
of  the  United  States,  which,  by  not  being  wiped 
out  hitherto  wherever  it  appeared,  has  produced 
its  inevitable  consequence,  civil  war. 

Nor  is  the  other  point  of  the  Freedmen’s 
Bureau  less  pressing  or  less  practical.  States- 
men and  sensible  men  are  to  deal  with  facts, 
and  the  fact  is  that  the  overthrow  of  slavery,  a 
natural  and  inevitable  result  of  the  war,  has 
cast  almost  a race  upon  our  hands.  Under  the 
circumstances  we  can  not  abandon  them.  We 
are  bound  to  give  them  the  same  chance  that  all 
other  people  have,  and  to  leave  them  alone  is  to 
deprive  them  of  that  chance.  Our  policy,  there- 
fore, should  be  universal  and  uniform.  The 
freedmen  are  to  be  protected  in  their  equal 
rights  witlf  other  men  and  nothing  more.  They  I 
are  not  to  be  made  serfs  attached  to  the  land ; 
they  are  to  be  defended  against  the  conse- 
quences of  slavery  as  shown  in  their  servile  fear 
of  the  white  race  and  against  the  contempt  bred 
by  slavery  in  thje  whites  themselves,  which  holds 
that  they  have  no  rights  to  be  respected.  The 
effects  of  slavery  and  the  condition  of  the  eman- 
cipated slaves  are  every  where  effectively  the 
same,  and  there  is  consequently  not  to  be  one 
policy  in  Louisiana,  and  another  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  another  in  Alabama.  The  late  slave- 
holders in  all  those  regions  are  to  be  made  to 
understand  clearly  that  the  colored  people  are 
free,  and  have  exactly  the  same  rights  of  respect 
and  protection  under  this  Government  that  they 
have.  They  are  to  make  fair  bargains  with 
them  and  keep  them  fairly,  or  suffer  the  conse- 
quences, as  we  are  all  suffering  the  direful  con- 
sequences of  departure  from  this  simple  and 
equitable  rule  hitherto. 

Mr.  Eliot’s  bift,  already  passed  by  the  House, 
is  good ; but  Mr.  Scmkek’s,  which  will  be  intro- 


duced in  the  Senate,  is  simpler  and  more  com- 
prehensive. There  should  be  no  delay  in  its 
ample  consideration  and  prompt  passage.  The 
grave  questions  imperatively  thrust  upon  the 
country  by  so  wide  and  radical  a social  convul- 
sion as  the  present  war  are  not  to  be  settled  by 
scoffing  and  sneering  and  jeering  on  the  one 
hand,  or  by  shirking  and  drifting  on  the  other. 
The  Union  men  in  Congress  have  the  work  to 
do,  and  they  must  do  it  without  the  least  sympa- 
thy or  help  from  the  Copperheads.  We  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Union  men  seri- 
ously differ  in  their  convictions  npon  the  neces- 
sities and  duties  of  the  times.  Bnt  all  legisla- 
tive bodies  have  a dm  gcrous  habit  of  delay. 
Let  us  urge  our  friends  to  be  active,  firm,  and 
careful. 


No.  2 PALACE  GREEN,  KENSING- 
TON. 

The  late  sale  of  Thackeray’s  furniture, 
books,  pictures,  and  collections  of  every  kind 
occupied  four  days,  and  excited  great  atten- 
tion. The  prices  were  very  high;  nor  is  it 
surprising,  because  the  peculiar  character  ofthe 
man  gives  its  own  geniality  to  every  object  as- 
sociated with  him.  There  was  much  plate  and 
china  for  which  he  had  a great  liking,  and  the 
decorations  of  his  house  illustrated  the  taste 
which  built  it,  and  which  is  the  pervading  tone 
of  so  many  of  his  writings — the  fashion  of  Queen 
Anne.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  description 
of  the  busy  scene  without  a painful  feeling,  for 
it  is  precisely  one  of  his  own  texts.  - 

It  is  the  more  striking  because  of  a passage 
describing  his  presence  at  a similar  scene  at 
Gore  House,  the  residence  of  Lady  Blessing- 
ton.  It  had  been  a merry  house.  Willis,  in 
his  earlier  letters  from  Europe,  describes  it  well. 
The  wits,  the  beauties,  the  gay  world  of  London 
— all  met  there.  Bclwer,  Disraeli,  Moore, 
and  the  later  set — they  all  came  and  sat  at  the 
feasts  of  the  blithe  Irish  lady,  when  suddenly 
Debt  gave  such  a thundering  double-knock  at 
the  door  that  the  revel  ended  in  a twinkling, 
and  Lady  Blessington,  with  her  exemplary 
son-in-law,  Count  D’Orsay,  crossed  the  chan- 
nel to  Paris.  The  sale  at  Gore  House  follow- 
ed. The  old  babituds  came  to  look  their  last. 
Thackeray  came  with  the  rest,  and  one  can 
imagine  with  what  feelings.  His  heart  ached, 
we  may  be  sure,  as  he  saw  for  the  last  time  the 
cari  hoghit  His  eyes  shone  kindly  as  his  heart 
whispered,  Vanitas  vanitatum.  "But  we  need 
not  imagine  it  only ; we  have  the  record.  The 
French  valet  wrote  about  the  sale  to  milady  in 
Paris.  He  describes  the  crowd,  the  eagerness, 
the  confusion ; and  he  adds : “ Mr.  Thackeray 
came  also,  and  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes  as 
he  went  away.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  only  per- 
son whom  I have  seen  really  affected  at  your 
departure.” 

It  was  veiy  characteristic.  It  is  a very  touch- 
ing scene  to  remember.  Thackeray  did  not 
stand  there  censorious.  He  did  not  think  the 
soft-hearted  Irish  woman  the  greatest  or  the 
best  of  beings,  but  he  vras  just  to  his  own  memo- 
ries. He  owed  many  a pleasant  hour  to  the  gay 
rooms,  and  he  was  not  ashamed  to  pay  the 
tribute  of  regret.  She  was  not  Aspasia;  no. 
But  as  he  moves  through  the  rooms,  with  moist 
eyes,  can  you  not  hear  him  humming, 

“Had  I Homer’s  fire 

Or  that  of  Sergeant  Taddy, 

Meetly  I’d  admire 
Peg  of  Limavaddy.  . 

And  till  I expire. 

Or  till  I grow  mad,  I 
Will  sing  unto  my  lyre 
Peg  of  Limavaddy.” 

It  is  of  his  Gore  House  that  we  read  now, 
and  of  those  who  come  to  look  upon  his  cari 
luoghi.  How  many  as  they  moved  sadly  about 
the  rooms  must  have  murmured  his  own  words : 
“ We  moralize  upon  his  life  when  he  i9  gone, 
and  yesterday’s  preacher  becomes  the  text  for 
to-day’s  sermon:” 


EQUALITY. 

It  was  very  amusing  to  read  the  report  of  the 
debate  between  Mr.  Pendleton  of  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  Broomall  of  Pennsylvania,  upon  the  Mon- 
tana Territorial  bill.  The  Senate  made  the 
verv  natural  provision  in  that  bill  that  only 
male  citizens  of  the  United  States  should  vote. 
Now  the  pro-slavery  gentlemen  repose  in  great 
comfort  upon  what  they  call  a decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  negroes  are  not  citizens ; so 
that  if  they  really  believe  that  the  question  is 
settled  they  ought  not  to  be  troubled  by  a bill 
in  which  the  word  “ white”  would  be  sheer  tau- 
tology. „ , 

So  when  Mr.  Pendleton  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  word  white  had  been  stricken 
out,  Mr.  Broomall  asked  him  why  he  was 
troubled,  since  the  court  had  decided  that  ne- 
groes were  not  citizens?  Mr.  Pendleton  re- 
plied that  his  anxiety  was  to  know  whether  Mr. 
Broomall  and  his  friends  agreed  with  the  court. 
Mr.  Broomall  asked  him  if  he  were  not  saiis- 
fied  with  the  decision.  Mr.  Pendleton  asked 
him  in  return  whether  he  thought  that  it  had 
been  so  decided.  Mr.  B.  said  that  he  had  read 
so.  Mr.  P.  still  wished  to  know  if  Mr.  B. 
thought  so.  Mr.  B.,  according  to  the  summary, 
replied  that  he  was  not  called  upon  to  review 
th£(  4ec^loi>^  fJTYtywpupon  Mr.  Pendleton  an- 
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nonnced  that  his  object  in  bringing  the  matter 
to  a rote  was  to  test  the  sincerity  of  the  oft-re- 
peated declaration  of  the  Union  men  that  they 
were  not  in  favor  of  negro  equality. 

“Here’s  richness!”  quoth  Mr.  Squeehs  over 
his  skimmed  milk.  Here’s  statesmanship!  We 
trust  that  Mr.  Pendleton  will  have  had  his 
vote  before  this,  and  that  every  Union  man  in 
the  House  will  be  present,  and  in  a clear  voice 
declare  that  the  Congress  of  the  American  peo- 
ple holds  this  truth  to  be  self-evident  that  all 
men,  including  Ohio  Copperheads  as  well  as  the 
brave  brethren  of  Robekt  Smalls,  and  the  black 
heroes  of  Milliken’s  Bend,  Port  Hudson,  Fort 
Wagner,  and  Olustee,  are  created  equal,  and 
with  an  inalienable  right  to  life  and  liberty  so 
long  as  they  behave  themselves,  and  that  the 
right  to  throw  a vote  shall  not  be  determined  by 
a man’s  height,  nor  the -fashion  of  his  clothes, 
nor  the  shape  of  his  hat,  nor  the  color  of  his  skin. 

It  is  quite  time  that  this  absurd  talk  about 
“negro  equality”  was  ended.  Does  Mr.  Pen- 
dleton believe  in  “ French  equality,”  or  “Irish 
equality,”  or  “Chinese  equality?”  Does  he 
think  a drunkard  and  degraded  man  of  any  na- 
tion, who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  who  is  a 
nuisance  and  a pest,  has  a higher  claim  to  “equal- 
ity” than  Frederick  Dodglass  ? Let  him  be 
careful  how  he  answers.  Noscitur  a sociis.  Rob- 
ert Smalls  is  a much  more  valuable  and  hon- 
orable citizen  of  the  United  States  than  Robert 
Toombs. 


OLD  AND  NEW  COPPERHEADS. 


tends  to  stop  summarily ; and  therefore  orders  that 
no  enlisting  officer  shall  receive  any  recruit  who 
has  not  received  the  bounty  raised  for  him  in  the 
county  or  town;  and  that  no  recruit  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  pay  any  part  of  his  bounty  to  the  runner, 
even  though  an  agreement  be  shown,  such  agree- 
ments being  almost  always  fraudulent.  The  Gen- 
eral most  properly  holds  that  when  a certain  amount, 
per  man,  is  levied  upon  a town  or  county  as  bounty 
money  it  must  be  paid  to  the  recruit,  and  any  other 
appropriation  of  it  is  unlawful.  But  if  the  money  be 
raised  upon  conditions  specifically  stated,  as  for  in- 
stance, that  two  hundred  dollars  shall  be  paid  to 
the.recruit  and  one  hundred  to  the  runner,  then  the 
General  says  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  recruit 
is  to  enlist  where  he  is  more  liberally  treated,  and 
for  the  tax-payers  to  place  their  money  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  will  not  lavish  it  on  runners  and  boun- 
ty brokers. 

This  is  an  admirable  order,  and  wo  wish  only  that 
it  bad  been  earlier  issued.  The  tax-payers  of  Rich- 
mond county  especially  have  suffered  grievously 
from  this  business.  Notwithstanding  that  much  of 
the  money  was  subscribed  upon  the  express  con- 
dition that  able-bodied  young  unmarried  men  should 
not  be  bought  off,  we  learn  that  the  quota  of  the 
county  was  bargained  for  with  substitute  brokers, 
and  that  a large  share  of  the  money  raised  has  gene 
into  their  hands.  But  if  strictly  enforced  General 
Dix’s  order  will  put  an  end  to  such  proceedings, 
and,  as  he  says,  “protect  recruits  from  the  frauds 
practiced  upon  them,"  and  also  the  tax-payers  from 
the  frauds  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 


THE  BOOK  TRADE  AND  THE 
. FAIR. 


As  ai^  illustration  of  the  utter  extinction  of 
the  right  of  free  speech,  which,  with  all  other 
rights  and  liberties  in  this  country,  the  bloated 
tyrant  Lincoln  has  annihilated  in  blood,  we 
commend  the  following  extract  from  a ‘ * Demo- 
cratic” journal,  the  Metropolitan  Record,  a most 
faithful  servant  and  expositor  of  the  “ Democ- 
racy” which  consists  in  toadying  slave-lords,  and 
supporting  the  theory  that  capital  ought  to  own 
labor : 

••As  to  the  freedom  and  independence  ot  the  South  ice 
have  no  apprehensions.  Her  people  can  never  be  conquer- 
ed, and.  If  that  were  possible,  Ahraiiam  Lincoln  is  not 
the  man  to  accomplish  that  subjugation.  The  address  of 
the  Virginia  Assembly  is  a proof  that  the  resolution  which 
animated  Virginia  all  through  this  war  is  as  unbroken  as 
ever;  that  there  is  no  faltering,  no  wavering.  In  the  elo- 
quent words  of  this  great  document, 1 Virginia  takes  no 

step  backward.' Grand  old  State,  ruay  we  never 

see  the  day  when  you  shall  have  to  bow  beneath  the  yoke 
of  the  oppressor ! If  that  day  should  ever  come,  then  will 
the  Mends  of  freedom,  the  lovers  of  true  heroism  and  man- 
hood, mourn  over  the  sad  fate  of  a great  people,  who  fell 
while  fighting  for  liberty  and  independence— fell  on  the 
same  soil  that  gave  birth  to  Washington,  to  one  whose 
name  should  have  been  sufficient  to  save  the  great  Com- 
monwealth from  the  tread  of  the  heartless  invader." 

This  is  like  the  speech  which  Fernando 
Wood  made  last  autumn  at  Bergen,  in  New 
Jersey,  in  which  he  said:  “There  is  no  such 
thing  as  rebellion  under  the  institutions  upon 
which  the  Government  of  this  country  is  found- 
ed. Suppose  Npw  York  chose  to  secede,  who 
dare  attempt  to  prevent  her?  Virginia  has  the 

same  right  as  New  York It  is  the  duty 

of  the  people  now  to  refuse  to  give  another  man 
or  another  dollar  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  war.” 

If  any  man  asks  why  the  Government,  in  the 
midst  of  a civil  war,  does  not  silence  such  talk, 
the  reply  is  very  obvious;  because  it  is  quite 
strong  enough  to  tolerate  it.-  But  its  constitu- 
tional right  and  power  to  send  Fernando  Wood 
to  Fort  Lafayette  and  to  suspend  the  Metropoli- 
tan Record  are  as  indisputable  as  its  right  to 
kill  a rebel  upon  the  battle-field.  They  are  not 
derived  from  the  clause  which  declares  that 
treason  6hall  consist  in  levying  war,  but  in  that 
which  empowers  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  when,  in  time  of  rebellion  and  in- 
vasion, the  public  safety  requires  it.  In  such 
instances  as  these,  and  at  this  time,  the  Govern- 
ment rightly  judges  that  the  public  safety  does 
not  require  it.  For  the  great  mass  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  feel  toward  such  orators  and  news- 
papers as  their  fathers  felt  toward  Bache’s  Auro- 
ra, which  said  of  General  Washington,  when  he 
retired  from  the  Presidency : “The  man  who  is 
the  source  of  the  misfortunes  of  our  country  is 
this  day  reduced  to  a level  with  his  fellow-citi- 
zens  The  name  of  Washington  from  this 

day  ceases  to  give  currency  to  political  iniquity 
and  to  legalize  corruption.” 

What  the  slanderers  of  Washington  said  of 
him  their  descendants,  the  Copperheads,  now 
say  of  the  Government  of  which  he  was  a chief 
founder.  They  are  equally  safe  in  public  con- 
tempt. They  and  their  falsehoods  will  be  equal- 
ly held  in  the  nndying  scorn  of  the  American 
people.  


GENERAL  ORDER  No.  28. 

General  Dix  has  issued  a strict«order  against 
thieves.  General  Older  No.  28  recites  that  his  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  county 
of  Richmond  (Staten  Island),  the  town  of  West 
Farms,  Westchester  county,  and  several  other 
towns  have  provided  for  a bounty  of  three  hundred 
dollars  to  recruits,  and  that  the  authorities  have 
provided  that  a hundred  of  this  sum  shall  be  paid 
to  the  recruit,  leaving  the  disposition  of  the  rest  to 
be  settled  between  the  recruit  and  the  bounty 
broker — in  other  words,  giving  the  broker  two  hun- 
dred dollars. 

This  infamous  connivance  of  the  authorities  with 
the  bounty  brokers  whoffi  t1jhe  [United  -States  liber- 
ally pay  for  their  services,  General  Dix  wisely  in- 


Wk  published  last  week  a statement  of  the  con- 
tributions made  by  the  “ Book  Trade,”  up  to  the 
25th  of  March,  to  the  Fund  of  the  Metropolitan 
Fair.  Since  that  time  the  following  additional 
subscriptions  have  been  handed  in  to  the  Booksell- 
ers’ Committee  of  the  Fair,  making  an  aggregate, 
so  far.  of  about  Eleven  Thousand  Four  Hundred 
and  Thirty  Dollars  from  this  source. 

Carlton  & Porter $500 

Eyre  & SPO'ITTSWOOI'E 260 

W.  I.  POOLKY  <E  Co. 100 

J.  W.  & G.  D.  Bubnton  (Cash) 100 

M.  W.  Dodd 100 

Am.  8. 8.  Union,  per  Geo.  S.  Scofield,  Agt.  100 

Roctlkdgb,  Warn  eh,  & Koutledoe 1G0 

P.  O.  Shea 25 

James  Pott,  Agent 23 

Crete.  Pbobstino 20 

Tuko.  Urknhabd  (Additional)  10 

Alex.  Fleming  (Cash) , 10 

A.  Turnbull  (Additional  Cash) 5 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

Senate.— March  30.  Several  bills  were  reported  from 
committee  and  referred. — Mr.  Sherman  submitted  a letter 
with  details  of  the  claim  of  Mrs.  Mary  Throckmorton  for 
compensation  for  six  negroes  claimed  as  her  own,  which 
the  District  Commissioners  of  Emancipation  could  not  al- 
low, her  husband  being  in  the  rebel  army,  though  a son 
is  an  officer  in  the  Union  army. — Mr.  Harlan  reported  a 
bill  to  aid  a railroad  in  Iowa,  from  McGregor  along  the 
forty-third  parallel  to  a point  on  the  Missouri  River,  with 
a branch  up  Cedar  Valley,  toward  Mankota,  Minnesota, 
and  one  from  Sioux  City  to  Mankota,  giving  five  alternate 

sections  per  mile Mr.  Wade  called  up  the  House  bill  to 

provide  n temporary  Government  for  the  Territory  of  Mon- 
tana. Mr.  Wilkinson  offered  an  amendment  to  the  sixth 
section,  striking  out  the  words  “free  white  male  inhab- 
itants," and  inserting  “the  male  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  those  who  shall  have  declared  their  intention  to 
become  such." — The  morning  hour  expired,  and  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
amendatory  to  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky, 

made  a speecli  against  the  measure. Starch  31.  The 

House  bill  to  provide  a temporary  Government  for  the 
Territory  of  Montana  was  taken  up,  the  pending  questiou 
being  to  strike  out  the  word  “ white"  in  the  fifth  section, 
defining  the  qualifications  of  voters  and  eligibility  to  office 
within  the  Territory.  The  amendment  was  adopted — 22 
to  IT.  After  a brief  debate  the  bill  was  passed— 29  to  8 — 
Mr.  Saulsbnry  then  addressed  the  Senate  on  the  joint  res- 
olution to  amend  the  Constitution  to  prohibit  slavery.  M r. 
Davis  moved  the  following  amendment  as  a substitute : 

“ That  uo  negro,  or  person  whose  mother  or  grandmother 
is  or  was  a negro,  shall  be  a citizen  of  the  United  States, 
or  be  eligible  to  any  civil  or  military  office,  or  any  place 
of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States.”  On  this  lie 

called  for  Yeas  and  Nays,  but  no  quorum  voted. April 

1.  Mr.  Nesmith  called  up  the  bill  to  establish  assay  offices 
at  Carson  City,  Nevada,  and  Dalles  City,  Oregon,  and  1 
moved  an  amendment  establishing  a branch  mint  at  Port- 
land, Oregon,  instead  of  an  assay  office  at  Dalles  City.  He 

advocated  this  motion  at  some  length Mr.  Powell  en-  ■ 

deavored  to  obtain  the  floor  to  get  up  his  resolution  call- 
ing on  the  Secretary  of  War  for  information  in  regard  to  1 
tlie  churches  and  property  of  Christian  denominations  tak- 
en possession  of  by  his  own  orders  or  the  orders  of  gener- 
als of  the  army.  Several  Senators  desired  to  get  up  other  1 
bills The  Senate,  after  a long  executive  session,  adjourn- 
ed until  Monday. April  4.  A resolution  was  adopted  , 

directing  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  so  amending  the  Neutrality  Laws  as  to 
make  them  reciprocal  to  each  Government,  extending  en- 
tire neutrality  to  those  which  return  the  Eame,  and  to  oth- 
ers the  exact  measure  of  neutrality  which  they  extend  to  | 
ns. — Mr.  Sumner  reported  a bill  to  establish  a Bureau  of 
Emancipation. — A bill  for  the  adjustment  and  satisfaction 
of  claims  for  spoliations  committed  by  the  French  prior  to 
July  31, 1801,  was  reported.  This  bill  provides  satisfac- 
tion to  the  amount  of  five  millions  of  dollars  for  damages 
through  seizures,  detentions,  and  captures  made  by  the 
French.  It  does  not  favor  claims  embraced  in  the  Con- 
vention of  1803,  nor  those  in  the  treaty  of  1819  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  nor  those  in  the  treaty  i f 
1831  witli  France — The  House  bill  providing  for  the  en- 
listment of  residents  of  one  State  into  the  regiments  of 
other  States  was  tnken  up.  Mr.  Grimes  opposed  the  bill. 
Under  it,  he  said,  States  unsuccessful  in  filling  their  quotas 
could  go  into  the  States  in  rebellion  and  enlist  colored  men 
who  hud  been  slaves  to  make  np  their  deficiencies.  To 
this  he  had  a decided  objection,  as  it  would  make  confusion 
worse  confounded  and  demoralize  our  army.  Mr.  Sher- 
man also  opposed  the  bill,  and  Mr.  Trumbull  believed  its 
passage  would  produce  great  mischief.  Mr.  Wilson  argued 
in  its  favor,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  secure  thousands 
of  men  for  our  armies  from  the  States  partly  under  rebel 
control.  No  vote  was  reached. — The  joint  resolution  to 
amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  abolish  slavery  was  taken  j 

up,  and  Mr.  Howe  spoke  in  favor  of  the  measure 

April  6.  A bill  for  the  collection  of  taxes  in  the  insurrec- 
tionary districts,  with  amendments  striking  out  the  pro-  ' 
vision  authorizing  grants  of  forty-acre  lota  to  Boldiers,  and 
that  empowering  the  Tax  Commissioner  to  set  aside  sales 
deemed  to  be  unfairly  made,  was  reported — Mr.  Anthony  ' 
submitted  an  amendment  to  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Justices  of  tho  Supremo  Court  and  District  Courts  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  if  they  desire  it ; giving  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  from  $4000  to  $6000,  according  to  the 
length  of  their  official  service,  and  three-fourths  of  their  j 
salaries  to  Justices  of  the  District  Courts,  provided  such  I 
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salaries  shall  not  be  less  thqn  $2000  each  In  cases  where 
the  service  has  exceeded  fifteen  years. — The  joint  resolu- 
tion to  amend  lira  Constitution  came  up  as  the  prior  order. 
Mr.  Johnson  spoke  with  great  force  and  eloquence  in  favor 
of  the  removal  of  slavery,  whiclt  has  produced  so  much 
mischief.  Mr.  Davis’s  amendment,  that  “no  negro  per- 
son whose  mother  or  grandmother  is  or  was  a negro  Bhall 
be  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  bo  eligible  to  any  civil 
or  military  office,  or  any  place  of  trust  or  profit  under  the 
United  States, ’’  was  rejected,  as  were  other  amendments 
offered  by  Messrs.  Powell  and  Davis. 

House — March  30.  The  House  went  into  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  National  Bank  hill,  and  a number  of 
amendments  to  the  thirtieth  section,  principally  as  to  the 
rate  of  interest,  were  adopted. — The  House  then  proceed- 
ed to  consider  the  bill  for  the  reconstruction  of  States  sub- 
jugated by  the  rebellion,  Mr.  Ashley  advocating  its  pas- 
sage.—— March  81.  Mr.  Shannon  reported  the  Senate  bill, 
which  was  passed,  for  the  better  organization  of  the  De- 
partment of  Indian  Affairs  in  California. — The  House  then 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  declaring  tho  Rari- 
tan and  Delaware  Bay  Railroad  to  be  a Post  nud  Military 
road.  Mr.  Garfield  advocated  the  measure,  when  the  sub- 
ject was  passed  over,  and  the  House  went  into  Committee 
on  the  National  Bank  bill.  Mr.  Stevens  offered  a substi- 
tute for  tlie  thirtieth  section,  with  a view  to  restore  the  7 
per  centum  interest  on  loans,  accounts,  etc.,  the  Commit- 
tee having  the  day  before  reduced  it  to  six,  which  was 
agreed  to.  The  substitute,  in  effect,  restores  tho  original 
thirtieth  section,  which  provides  that  every  association 
may  receive,  charge,  or  retain  on  any  loan  or  discount 
made,  or  upon  any  note,  bill  of  exchange,  or  other  evidence 
of  debt,  interest  at  tlie  rate  of  7 per  centum  per  annum. 
The  knowingly  taking,  receiving,  or  charging  a greater 
rate  of  interest  is  to  be  held  and  adjudged  as  a forfeiture 
of  the  entire  interest.  Those  paying  it  may  recover  back 
in  an  action  of  debt  twice  the  amount  of  interest  thus 
paid.  The  section  designating  the  places  of  redemption 
was  amended  so  as  to  include  St  Louis,  Louisville,  Chica- 
go, New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  San  Francisco,  Detroit,  Pittsburg,  Albany, 
Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  Portland,  and  Buffalo.  Mr.  Eld- 
ridge  moved  an  amendment,  proposing  that  the  notes  be 
redeemed  in  gold.  No  ftirther  action  was  taken  on  the 
bill.—— April  J.  Mr.  Wilson  asked  leave  to  introduce  a 
bill  regulating  commerce  among  the  several  States.  It 
declares  that  each  and  every  railroad  company  is  author- 
ized to  transport  freight  and  passengers  from  one  State  to  ' 
another,  any  thing  in  tlie  laws  of  any  State  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Objection  was  raised — Mr.  Blaine 
introduced  a bill  to  provide  for  refunding  to  loyal  States 
certain  Bums  of  money  expended  by  them  in  raising,  organ- 
izing, and  equipping  troops  for  tlie  Union  army.  It  pro- 
vides for  a Board  of  three  Commissioners  to  hold  sessions 
in  Washington,  and  report  to  Congress  the  ascertained 
sums  due  the  States,  towns,  cities,  and  counties.  The  bill 
was  referred. — Mr.  Eliot  reported  a bill  fixing  the  rules  for 
preventing  collisions  on  the  water,  by  signals,  fog  whistles, 
etc.  Mr.  Eliot  explained  that  the  object  of  the  bill  was  to 
contribute  toward  a uniform  international  code  of  rules. 
The  importance  of  such  a code  had  for  a long  time  been 
felt  by  the  parties  interested,  but  up  to  this  time  none  had 
been  established  by  this  Government.  Tlie  bill  was  passed. 
—A  bill  regulating  the  admeasurement  and  tonnage  of 

ships  and  vessels  of  the  United  States  was  passed A bill 

was  passed  providing  that  the  name  of  the  Collection  Dis- 
trict of  Presque  Isle  be  changed  to  the  District  of  Erie.— 
Another  hill  was  passed  exempting  from  the  payment  of 
tonnage  duties  after  August  1 next,  all  canal-boats,  freight- 
barges.  scows,  and  other  .crafts  without  masts,  and  con- 
fined to  tide-water  or  within  certain  bounds Mr.  Ward 

reported  a joint  resolution  to  give  notice  of  terminating 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  Canada  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months  from  tlie  expiration  of  ten  years  from  the  time  the 
treaty  went  into  operation — The  House  then  went  into 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  National  Bank  bill.  The 
Committee  struck  out,  by  a vote  of  64  against  30,  the 
ninth  section,  which  provided  that  no  association  shall 
pay  out  or  put  in  circulation  the  notes  of  any  bank  or 

banking  association  not  authorized  by  this  act April 

2.  Mr.  Pendleton  called  up  his  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  House  disagreed  to  the  Senate’s  amend- 
ment to  tlie  Montano  Territory  bill,  aDd  asking  a Commit- 
tee of  Conference.  He  said  that  the  Senate’s  amendment 
striking  out  the  word  “white"  was  to  give  negroes  the 
right  to  vote  in  the  Territory.  He  therefore  wanted  tlie 
House  to  adhere  to  its  disagreement  Mr.  Beaman  moved 
to  lay  Mr.  Pendleton's  motion  to  reconsider  on  the  table. 
Agreed  to  by  yeas  63,  nays  49 — The  House  then  resumed 
tlie  consideration  of  the  Raritan  and  Delaware  Bay  Rail- 
road bill.  Mr.  Sweat  spoke  against  the  Bill,  believing  it 
had  no  warrant  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
or  laws  of  the  country.  The  subject  went  over  witli  tlie 
expiration  of  the  morning  hour.—1 The  House  then  went 
into  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  National  Bank  bill,  and  acted  upon  several 
amendments. April  4.  A resolution  calling  on  the  Sec- 

retary of  War  to  inform  the  House  as  to  the  amount  of 
money  received  as  commutation  for  drafted  men,  and  the 
disposition  made  of  the  same,  was  laid  on  the  table. — A 
resolution  calling  for  information  as  to  the  number  of 
negroes  enlisted,  the  cost  of  their  enlistment,  etc.,  was 
also  laid  on  the  table. — Mr.  Davis,  from  tlie  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  reported  the  following  joint  resolution, 
which,  after  remarks  from  Messrs.  Davis,  Brooks,  and  Cox, 
was  unanimously  adopted : “ Resolved,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  are  unwilling  by  silence  to  leave  tlie 
nations  of  the  world  under  the  impression  that  they  are 
indifferent  spectators  of  the  deplorable  events  now  trans- 
piring in  the  Republic  of  Mexico;  therefore,  they  think  it 
fit  to  declare  that  it  does  not  accord  with  the  convictions 
of  the  People  of  the  United  States  to  acknowledge  a Mo- 
narchical Government  erected  on  the  ruins  of  any  Repub- 
lican Government  in  America,  under  the  auspices  of  any 
European  Power."  — The  consideration  of  the  National 
Bank  hill  was  resumed.  Mr.  Blaine  offered  a new  section, 
which  wag  adopted,  “That  7 per  centum,  ns  fixed  under 
tlie  thirtieth  section  of  this  bill,  shall  be  deemed  the  lawful 
rate  of  interest  in  States  where  qo  rate  is  established ; but 
each  bank  shall  be  governed  by  the  State  law  where  it  is 

located." April  6.  Mr.  Arnold  reported  a bill,  which 

he  explained  to  be  a bill  amendatory  of  tlie  Post-Route  act 
of  July,  1862,  and  providing  for  tlie  construction  of  two 
bridges  over  the  Ohio  River,  to  enable  the  railroads  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois  to  meet  those  on  tlie  banks  of  tlie 
Ohio  in  Kentucky,  and  for  the  security  of  navigation  by 
directing  the  bridges  to  be  built  from  260  to  300  feet  high. 
The  bill,  after  somedebate,  was  recommitted — A resolution 
directing  the  Military  Committee  to  report  a bill  increasing 
the  pay  of  privates  of  the  army,  was  referred.— Mr.  Rice 
asked  for  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  leave  of  absence 
for  ten  days  from  the  7th,  In  order  to  visit  the  West  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  several  sites  for  a Navy-yard  on  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  The  request  wa?  laid  on 
the  table. — The  House  then  went  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  tho  National  Banking  hill  Soveral  amend- 
ments were  adopted,  when  the  Committee  reported  tho 
bill  to  the  H'  use.  Mr.  Stevens  offered  a substitute  sub- 
stantially the  scree  as  Amended,  but  fixing  the  rate  of  in- 
terest at  7 p>.r  centum,  and  omitting  the  clause  giving  to 
tlie  States  the  privilege  to  tax  the  capital  stock. 

THE  MILITARY  SITUATION. 

Operations  in  the  Southwest  are  actively  continued. 
The  armies  of  Generals  A.  J.  Smith  and  Banks  have  ef- 
fected a junction  at  Alexandria,  Louisiana,  the  enemy  re- 
treating to  Shreveport  by  land.  Our  gun-boats  seized 
over  4000  bales  of  cotton,  and  vast  quantities  were  still 
.coming  in.  Two  steamers,  with  8000  bales  of  cotton,  were 
burned  by  the  rebels  to  prevent  their  falling  into  our 
hands.  The  magazines  at  Fort  de  Russey  were  blown  up 
by  General  Smith  on  the  16th  ult.  On  the  21st  ult.  a re- 
cimnoissance  was  made  under  General  Mower  to  Hender- 
son's Hill,  a place  twenty-four  miles  above  Alexandria, 
where  tlie  enemy  was  surprised,  and  our  forces  captured 
2S2  prisoners,  including  twenty  commissioned  officers;  one 
full  battery,  Edgar’s  Texas  Artillery,  four  pieces,  two  6- 
pound  and  two  12-potind  howitzers;  several  wagons  ; 160 
good  horses,  embracing  36  fine  artillery  horses  with  com- 
plete harness  and  other  necessary  equipments.  Franklin, 
Louisiana,  has  been  evacuated  by  our  troops,  and  the 
Government  stores  removed  to  Brashear  City. 

From  Texas  we  hear  that  Indlanola  was  evacuated  on 
the  morning  of  the  13th  of  March.  Witli  the  troops  sev- 
eral Union  families,  principally  Germans,  left,  taking  with 
them  in  some  instances  the  lumber  of  their  tenements,  as 
they  had  taken  tlie  oath  of  allegiance,  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  army  would  remain.  The  troops,  under  Gen- 


eral Fitz  Henry  Warren,  took  the  land  route,  crossing  tho 
bayous  by  pontoon  femes.  In  doing  so  thirty-four  men 
and  two  horses  were  drowned  by  the  swamping  of  the 
boats.  General  M ‘demand  had  gone  down  the  coast  to 
make  a visit  to  Arkansas  Pass  and  Brownsville. 

Ten  thousand  effective  troops  have  marched  south  .from 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas.  The  whole  number  in  the  depart- 
ment under  General  Steele,  now  moving  southward,  is 
from  30,600  to  35,000.  This  force,  it  is  suppoeed,  will  unile 
with  those  of  Banks  and  Smith  in  some  n 
Northeastern  Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

General  Grant,  accompanied  by  Generals  M ‘Dowell 
and  “Baldy’  Smith,  last  week  visited  Fortress  Monroe, 
and  had  a conference  with  General  Butler.  General  Smith 
will  have  command  of  the  troops  and  personally  conduct 
military  operations  in  General  Butler’s  Department. 

Over  900  rebel  deserters  came  Into  Chattanooga  durme 
the  month  of  March.  The  receipts  of  deserters  have  fallen 
off  for  a few  days  past. 

Two  rebel  steamers,  loaded  with  cotton,  have  been  cap- 
tured  on  Lakes  George  and  Harney,  in  Florida,  by  Fed- 
eral expeditions  from  Pilatka. 

Operations  against  Fort  Powell,  near  Mobile,  have  been 
suspended  for  the  present. 

Robert  Onld,  the  rebel  Commissioner  of  Exchange,  last 
week  visited  Fortress  Monroe  and  had  an  interview  with 
General  Butler.  The  interview  was  cordial  and  pleasant. 
An  arrangement  for  the  further  exchange  of  prisoners 
was  effected. 

A serious  riot  occurred  last  week  in  Coles  county.  Illi- 
nois. An  armed  body  of  “butternuts,"  over  1000  strong, 
marched  into  the  town  of  Charleston,  and  without  provo- 
cation assailed  a body  of  soldiers  whom  they  found  there. 
The  Union  citizens  armed  themselves  and  went  to  the  help 
of  the  soldiers,  when  a fight  ensued,  in  which  several  per- 
sons were  killed.  Subsequently  the  “ butternuts’’  took  up 
an  intrenched  position,  whence  they  threatened  to  ad- 
vance .upon  the  towns  of  Mattoon  and  Charleston.  A large 
body  of  military,  however,  was  sent  to  the  scene,  and  the 
rioters  were  dispersed,  a considerable  number  of  them 
being  taken  prisoners. 

The  rebels  have  npjieared  in  some  force  at  Grand  Junc- 
tion and  Somerville,  Tennessee,  and  at  the  latter  place 
defeated  a Federal  cavalry  force  with  some  loss. 

No  demonstration  lias  yet  been  made  by  the  enemy  in 
front  of  our  position  at  Chattanooga.  They  are  said,  how- 
ever, to  be  moving  a large  force  of  Cavalry  below  Ring- 
gold,  Georgia. 

A report  wna  in  circulation  at  Vicksburg  on  the  28th 
ult.,  to  tlie  effect  that  Polk’s  rebels  were  taking  np  their 
old  lines  on  the  Big  Black  and  Yazoo. 

Several  troopers  belonging  toDahlgren’s  command,  cap- 
tured near  Richmond,  have  succeeded  in  effecting  their  es- 
cape and  rejoining  their  regiments. 


THE  SPRING  ELECTIONS. 

The  State  election  in  Connecticut  on  the  4th  instant  re- 
sulted in  the  success  of  the  Union  ticket  by  over  6000  ma- 
jority, a gain  of  nearly  3000.  The  gains  in  some  of  ibe 
larger  towns  were  unexampled.  The  Legislature  is  about 
three-quarters  Unioo.  In  tho  Senate  there  are  but  three 
Democrats. 

In  St.  Louis,  on  the  4th,  the  Radical  candidate  for  Mayor 
was  elected  by  2600  majority. 

In  Leavenworth,  on  tiie  4th,  the  municipal  election  was 
attended  by  a serious  riot.  The  “ Conservative"  candi- 
dates were  elected,  having  driven  the  friends  of  the  op- 
posing ticket  from  the  polls. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


EUROPE. 

THE  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  WAR. 

On  the  18th  ult.  three  Prussian  men-of-war  attacked  the 
Danish  blockading  squadron  off  Greifswalde,  and  after  an 
engagement  of  two  hours  the  Prussians  returned  to  the 
harbor.  The  Danisli  Government  has  decreed  the  release 
of  the  Hanoverian  ships  under  embargo  in  Danish  ports. 
From  the  17th  to  the  19th  ult.  there  was  heavy  cannon- 
ading all  along  the  line  of  Diippel,  and  the  Sonjeberg  por- 
tion was  carried  by  the  Prussians  after  a severe  assault. 
Diippel  was  still  unharmed.  The  Germans  have  abandon- 
ed the  siege  of  Frederica,  after  burning  part  of  the  town 
by  their  bombardment.  Fresh  disturbances  have  taken 
place  in  Stockholm,  the  objeot  of  which  was  to  force  the 
Government  to  conclude  an  offensive  alliance  with  Den- 
mark. Tho  King  of  Denmark  has  declared  that  he  is  ready 
to  do  any  thing  to  obtain  peace,  but  he  would  never  sub- 
mit to  humiliation. 

The  Conference  proposed  by  England,  without  a de- 
tailed basis  or  armistice,  has  been  accepted  by  Austria 
and  Prussia.  The  territorial  integrity  of  the  Danish  mon- 
archy under  the  present  dynasty  will  be  maintained.  The 
Conference  is  to  meet  at  once. 

MAXIMILIAN  AND  THE  REBELS. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  would  embark  for  Mexico  on 
the  13th  of  April.  It  was  rumored  that  a line  of  policy, 
embracing  entire  neutrality  as  regards  American  affaire, 
had  been  agreed  upon  between  Napoleon  and  Maximilian. 
During  Maximilian's  visit  to  Paris,  Mr.  Slidell  applied  by 
letter  to  him  for  an  audience.  After  consulting  his  Im- 
perial host,  Maximilian  firmly  but  courteously  declined 
to  grant  it.  The  rumors,  therefore,  of  an  early  recogni- 
tion of  the  Confederate  States  by  France  and  Mexico,  and 
an  alliance  between  the  latter  empire  and  the  Souther*; 
Confederacy,  are  altogether  devoid  of  foundation. 

THE  PIRATES. 

The  pirate  Florida  was  at  Santa  Cruz,  Teneriffe,  March 
4,  and  coaled  and  left  on  tlie  6th.  Tlie  United  States  sloop- 
of-war  St.  Louis  arrived  in  pursuit  on  tlie  6th.  A decision 
had  been  made  in  England  in  tlie  Pampero  case,  which 
sends  it  to  trial  on  its  merits,  and  refuses  tlie  motion  for 
an  appeal  to  tlie  House  of  Lords.  Four  new  and  very  swift 
blockade  runners  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  Liverpool  to 
engage  in  the  nefarious  business. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Garibaldi  had  embarked  from  Caprera  on  the  22d  of 
March,  and  was  expected  at  Southampton  shortly. 

In  the  elections  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  Conscriptions  of 
Paris,  the  Opposition  candidates  were  chosen  by  large  ma- 
jorities. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  died  on  the  22d  of  March.  Lord 
Ashburton  is  also  dead. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  ITEMS. 

It  appears  from  an  official  communication  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  that  tlie  strength  of  the  forces  in  Kansas  and 
the  Indian  Territory,  subject  to  the  order  of  General  Cur- 
tis, is  16,000  men. 

There  are  162  Colonels  now  commanding  brigades,  with- 
out including  those  temporarily  commanding  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  proper  brigade  commanders. 

All  sutlers  have  been  ordered  to  leave  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac. 

General  Obd,  specially  brought  on  from  Texas  for  the 
purpose,  is  to  command  the  forces  in  Western  Virginia  in 
the  field,  ranking  General  Sigel  in  this  respect.  General 
Sigel  is  to  be  in  command  of  tlie  Department,  but  will 
not  conduct  active  military  operations. 

General  Banks  has  issued  an  order  establishing  a bu- 
reau for  the  instruction  of  freedmen  in  Louisiana.  • 

The  Fifth  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers  has  given  to 
tlie  army  no  less  than  five  Major  and  Brigadier  Generals, 
to  wit:  Abeam  Duryke,  G.  K.  Warren,  J.  M.  Davies, 
Judbon  Kilpatrick,  Henry  E.  Davies. 

It  is  said  that  General  Buell  will  succeed  General 
Schofield  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  < ihio. 

General  Carleton  has  been  relieved  from  hi*  command 
in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  a court  of  inquiry  has 
been  ordered  in  his  case. 

In  the  First  Michigan  Regiment  of  sharp-shooters  there 
are  two  compauies  of  full-blooded  Chippewa  Indians. 

( )ur  grm-bO  'tabuve  Jesfq  Wished  a blockade  at  the  mouth 
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THE  METROPOLITAN  FAIR. 

Tiik  Metropolitan  Fair,  which  opened  on  the 
4th  instant,  is  in  every  respect  a demonstration 
worthy  of  tho  large-hearted  and  patriotic  benevo- 
lence of  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  country. 
The  opening  display,  in  which  all  the  military  in 
the  city  participated,  was  magnificent,  attracting 
universal  attention.  For  the  most  part,  business 
throughout  the  city  was  suspended,  and  the  streets 
were  in  holiday  attire,  gay  with  flags  and  banners 
and  great  throngs  of  enthusiastic  citizens.  The 
military  procession  embraced  some  8000  infantry, 
with  2000  cavalry  and  artillery.  The  United  States 
troops  were  commanded  by  Major-General  Dix,and 
the  Volunteers  and  State  militia  by  General  Sand- 
ford.  The  display  on  Broadway  was  in  every 
respect  the  finest  which  has  been  witnessed  since 
the  reception  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  some  years 
ago. 

The  inauguration  ceremonies  took  place  on  Mon- 
day evening.  After  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Adams,  and  the  singing  of  the  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner, and  the  Army  Hymn,  composed  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  General  Dix,  on  behalf  of  the 
Gentlemen's  Executive  Committee,  formally  pre- 
sented the  contents  of  the  Fair  to  the  Ladies’  Com- 
mittee. In  his  remarks,  which  were  warmly  ap- 
plauded, he  complimented  in  high  terms  the  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  displayed  by  the  women  of  the 
North  in  their  labors  for  the  relief  of  our  suffering 
soldiers.  Mr.  Joseph  II.  Choate,  in  behalf  of  the 
ladies,  responded  to  the  speech  of  General  Dix; 
after  which  the  ceremonies  were  concluded  by  the 
Binging  of  “ Old  Hundred”  by  the  entire  audience. 

We  give  in  this  number  a series  of  admirable 
views  of  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Fair, 
together  with  an  illustration  of  the  grand  opening, 
and  a diagram  showing  the  location  of  every  de- 
partment and  section  of  the  main  building  on  Four- 
teenth Street. 

THE  GRAND  HALL, 

as  we  give  it  on  pages  248  and  249,  presents  a pic- 
ture which  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  when  seen 
from  the  point  from  which  our  artist  has  made  his 
sketch.  The  whole  interior  is  one  mass  of  decora- 
tions and  beautiful  displays  of  tasteful  ingenuity. 
Every  available  inch  of  space  is  filled,  and  every 
branch  of  business  is  represented  in  the  goods  of- 
fered on  exhibition  and  sale.  An  inventory  mere-  ; 
ly  of  the  articles  on  exhibition  in  this  building 
would  occupy  pages  of  our  paper. 

Among  the  many  pleasant  and  attractive  features  i 
of  the  Fair,  none  probably  surpasses 

THE  FLORAL  DEPARTMENT 
(illustrated  on  page  241),  which  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  principal  building.  The  structure  is  of  el- 
liptical form,  about  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  ancl 
twenty-eight  in  diameter.  The  symmetrical  pillars 
are  wreathed  with  flowers,  and  moss,  and  ever- 
greens, while  flowers  of  every  hue  and  name  are 
again  trained  up  on  spiral  wreaths,  blending  most 
tastefully  with  the  darker  tracery  of  the  columns. 
The  show-counters  stand  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  are  handsomely  paneled.  From  those 
counters  double  rows  of  columns  ascend  to  the  dome, 
which  is  one  ma3S  of  evergreens  and  floral  decora- 
tions. A smaller  temple— a Temple  of  Liberty — 
surmounts  the  larger  one,  and  this  is  reached  by  a 
spiral  staircase,  which  is  but  one  path  of  flowers. 
On  the  upper  frieze-work  of  the  temple  the  names 
of  the  more  glorious  battles  of  the  war  are  desig- 
nated, that  of  Gettysburg  being  prominently  pre- 


sented. The  names  of  other  battles  follow  in  the 
order  of  prominence,  as  follows  : 

GETTYSBURG.  ANTIETAM. 

FORT  DONELSON.  VICKSBURG. 

PORT  HUDSON.  NEW  ORLEANS. 

PORT  ROYAL.  ROANOKE. 

SHILOH.  CHATTANOOGA. 

The  names  are  wrought  with  different-colored 
immortelles,  Gettysburg  being  in  crimson  flowers, 
Vicksburg  red,  Antietam  blue  and  white,  Roanoke 
yellow  and  white,  etc. 

THE  FIRE  DEPARTMENT, 

■ illustrated  on  page  245,  occupies  the  northeastern 
corner  of  the  main  building.  The  stand  is  60  feet 
in  length,  and  is  covered  with  a canopy  of  flags 
reaching  to  the  roof  of  the  building.  An  orna- 
mental front  of  exquisite  design  hangs  down  to 
within  six  feet  of  the  counter.  The  apex  of  the 
front  is  ornamented  with  hooks,  ladders,  brass  pipes, 
lanterns,  and  h*e,  and  arranged  in  such  a manner 
as  to  represent  the  rising  sun.  Underneath  is  the 
motto  “ Union,”  constructed  of  gas  pipes,  which  is 
lighted  at  night,  and  produces  a brilliant  effect.  A 
large  transparency  overhangs  the  counter,  and  at 
night  attracts  great  attention.  Immediately  over 
the,  centre  of  the  counter  is  an  extensive  panel  con- 
taining the  coat  of  arms  of  the  State  of  New  York 
in  alto  relief.  On  each  side  bang  signal-lights  of 
the  various  steam-engines  set  between  shields  bear- 
ing the  names  of  the  principal  battles  in  which  the 
Fire  Zouaves  were  engaged — “Antietam,”  “Get- 
tysburg,” “ Fair  Oaks,”  and  “Malvern  Hill,” over- 
hanging the  counter  to  tho  north,  and  “New  Or- 
leans,” “Port  Hudson,”  “Vicksburg,”  and  Chat- 
tanooga to  the  south.  This  department  is  crowded  ; 
with  every  variety  of  rare  and  costly  offerings.  Tho 
arrangement  was  made  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
James  L.  Miller,  and  reflects  the  highest  credit  on 
his  taste  and  skill. 

THE  PICTURE-GALLERY, 

Of  which  we  give  a view  on  page  244,  is  an  elo- 
quent witness  of  the  wealth,  magnificence,  and 
progress  in  art  and  refinement  of  the  greatest  city 
of  the  Western  continent.  The  upper  division  of 
the  main  hall — by  far  the  largest  part — is  devoted 
to  the  more  massive  of  oil-paintings,  of  immense 
value,  lent  by  citizens  for  the  whole  period  of  the 
exhibitioft.  These  paintings  are  all  carefully  la- 
beled with  the  subject  of  the  work,  the  party  to 
whom  eacli  at  present  belongs,  and  tho  artist  whoso 
brush  produced  it.  The  value  of  these  paintings 
alone  exceeds  $100,000.  Among  the  paintings  ex- 
hibited are  Leutze’s  “Washington  crossing  tho 
Delaware;"  Church’s  “Heart  of  the  Andes;” 
Bieustadt’s  “Rocky  Mountains;”  Huntington’s 
“Mercy’s  Dream;”  Gignoux’s  “Indian Summer,” 
with  others  of  the  old  and  modem  masters.  The 
collection  of  engravings  in  the  lower  section  of  the 
upper  gallery  embraces  selections  from  tho  galler- 
ies of  Goufil  & Co.  The  photographic  section 
includes  photographs  of  our  most  eminent  men. 
Among  others  the  following  are  conspicuous:  A 
fine  photograph  of  Secretary  Stanton.  Portrait 
of  Secretary  Welles.  Portraits  of  Generals  Gili,- 
more,  Sherman,  Kilpatrick,  IIalleck,  Custer, 
De  Trobriand,  Meagher,  and  Pleasanton,  and 
groups  of  American,  English,  French,  Italian,  and 
Russian  sailors. 

Ever}'  visitor  to  this  Department  will  carry  away 
with  him  higher  estimate*  of  the  beautiful,  and  a 
keener  appreciation  of  its  exalted  ministry  in  embel- 
lishing and  purifying  human  thought  and  life. 


TIIE  NEW  JERSEY  DEPARTMENT, 
presented  on  page  252,  is  eminently  creditable  to 
the  loyal  men  and  women  of  that  State,  who  for 
weeks  have  labored  with  unwearied  enthusiasm  in 
preparing  for  this  event.  The  arrangement  of  tho 
Department,  which  was  under  the  direction  of  Crop- 
sky,  the  painter,  who  gave  himself  for  ^fortnight  to 
the  work,  is  at  once  tasty  and  effective,  while  the 
goods  on  exhibition  embrace  a vast  variety  of  offer- 
ings, representing  almost  every  department  of  pro- 
duction and  home  manufacture.  This  Department 
occupies  a space  of  90  feet  on  the  northwest  end  of 
the  wing  toward  Fifteenth  Street ; over  the  whole 
the  name  of  the  State  spans  a large  portion  of  tho 
wall,  the  letters  being  in  the  national  colors,  red, 
white,  and  blue,  and  arranged  in  segment  form. 
Under  this  is  a large  American  eagle  bearing  the 
shield  of  the  United  States  in  his  talons,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a multitude  of  flags  artistically  arranged. 
Under  this,  and  over  the  tent  occupied  by  the  Sol- 
diers’ Department,  is  another  shield,  upon  which 
the  arms  of  the  State  are  depicted,  and  on  both  sides 
are  hung  tablets  with  the  names  of  the  counties  in- 
scribed upon  the  blue  ground.  American  streamers 
float  between.  In  the  corner  at  the  extreme  right 
is  the  Cockloft  Summer  House — a fac-simile  of  the 
original,  which  Irving  and  Paulding  have  cele- 
brated in  their  “ Salmagundi” — and  at  the  extreme 
left  an  Alhambra,  the  intermediate  space  being 
occupied  by  bazaars  representing  the  four  seasons, 
in  which  goods  appropriate  to  those  seasons  are 
sold.  The  Cockloft  Summer  House  is  adorned  by 
■ some  picturesque  surroundings,  including  a little 
garden  with  plants  from  the  place  whore  the  orig- 
inal stood  (at  Newark,  New  Jersey),  and  some  ivy 
from  Sunny  Side.  Inside  this  house  are  a great 
variety  of  memorials,  including  a table  upon  which 
Mr.  Irving  wrote. 

In  the  Union-Square  Buildings 

THE  CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENT 
is  one  of  the  m*ost  interesting  features.  The  de- 
partment is  handsomely  decorated,  and  has  an  im- 
mense assortment  of  toys,  baby -dresses,  musical  in- 
struments, rocking-horses,  baby-houses,  fruits,  con- 
fectionery, etc.,  making  it  a bazaar,  a museum,  and 
a curiosity  shop  all  in  one.  This  department  occu- 
pies the  eastern  end  of  the  building.  A platform 
advantageously  situated,  and  ornamented  with  ban- 
ners and  paintings,  affords  the  necessary  conven- 
iences for  tableaux,  concerts,  and  other  entertain- 
ments given  by  the  children.  No  visitor  to  the 
Fair  should  fail  to  look  in  upon  the  little  folks,  and 
participate  in  the  joy  of  their  carnival. 

Another  department  in  the  Union-Square  Build- 
ings, 

THE  KNICKERBOCKER  KITCHEN, 
attracts  deserved  attention.  All  the  appointments 
of  the  Kitchen  are  of  the  antique  pattern,  not  ex- 
cepting the  chimney  ornament,  in  the  person  of  an 
old  negro,  who  discourses  music  from  a violin  for  all 
who  care  to  hear  it.  The  wood-fire  burning  on  the 
hearth — the  old  crane  ancl  pot  hanging  over  the 
flame — the  iron  candlesticks  on  the  mantle  shelf— 
the  deal  dresser  scrubbed  into  whiteness — the  old 
crockery  cracked  and  marked  with  the  wear  of  a 
hundred  years— the  long  low  settees — the  old  bed 
with  its  curious  coverlet— all  remind  the  spectator 
of  the  time  when  the  Knickerbockers  reigned  su- 
preme through  the  hounds  of  Manhattan.  The 
meals,  too,  spread  on  the  Kitchen  tables,  are  pre- 
cisely such  as  tho  fathers  sat  down  to  daily  in  the 
olden  time. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Fair,  all  nations  being 
represented.  Upon  the  window-screens  are  the 
arms  of  Russia,  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria, 
Prussia,  Denmark,  Belgium,  Hamburg,  Turkey, 
Sweden,  Greece,  Poland,  Spain,  Bavaria,  Germany, 
Ireland,  Brazil,  Mexico,  Ionian  Isles,  and  Vene- 
zuela. 

THE  RECEIPTS  OF  THE  FAIR 
for  the  first  two  days  amounted  to  $150,000.  On 
the  second  day  over  13,000  visitors  were  present. 


CORPORAL  SIMPSON’S  STORY. 

“ It  was  a grand  ride  and  adventure — that  we 
had  last  week !” 

The  boys  drew  closer  to  the  fire  ; they  knew  my 
story  was  worth  hearing,  and,  lighting  their  pipes, 
got  ready  to  listen. 

“ Yes,  a right  jolly  ride ! You  remember,  boys, 
that  on  the  26th  of  March  Captain  Gere,  of  the  Gris- 
wold Light  Cavalry — yon  have  fought  at  their  side 
more  than  once — was  sent  out  with  a hundred  or  so 
of  men  to  the  neighborhoods  of  Berryville  and  Win- 
chester on  a scout.  Well,  we  encamped  at  Mill- 
wood,  a straggling  sort  of  place,  you  remember, 
about  seven  miles  from  Berryville.  After  the  fires 
were  built,  rations  not  being  over-plenty,  Dick 
Weatherbee,  sfrgeant,  private  Harry  Johnson,  and 
myself  determined  to  indulge  in  a little  foraging  on 
our  own  account,  and  In  prosecuting  our  lauduble 
purpose  went  some  two  miles  from  camp  to  a farm- 
house, where  we  ordered  supper  from  an  old  wo- 
man, apparently  the  only  occupant  of  the  premises. 

| She  didn’t  seem  to  care  about  giving  us  what  we 
wanted,  but  we  sat  down  resolutely  by  the  fire, 
giving  her  to  understand  that  we  meant  to  stay  un- 
til our  wants  were  supplied ; and  so  at  last  she  went 
about  preparing  us  a meal.  She  moved  very  slow- 
ly, however,  and  seemed  feverish  and  uneasy,  as  if 
die  was  waiting  for  something  she  did  not  wish  us 
to  know  about.  Finally,  however,  the  supper  was 
ready,  and  we  were  just  sitting  down  at  the  table, 
when  we  were  treated  to  a * surprise’  we  had  not 
bargained  for.  Suddenly  several  revolvers  advanced 
threateningly  into  the  room,  each  having  a shaggy 
fellow  behind  it  with  ‘shoot’  in  his  eyes,  and  a firm 
set  about  his  mouth  that  wasn’t  at  all  pleasant,  con- 
sidering how  close  the  pistols  were  to  our  heads. 
Now  you  know,  hoys,  I’m  not  a coward,  hut  I didn’t 
like  the  1 situation’  just  at  that  moment.  I recog- 
nized the  foremost  of  the  three  who  came  into  the 
room  as  Mosby,  and  I knew  he  was  not  apt  to  care 
where  his  bullets  hit;  and  besides,  the  Captain  and 
Lieutenant  who  accompanied  him  did  not  look  as  if 
they  were  given  to  straining  the  qualify  of  mercy. 
Upon  their  demand,  therefore,  that  we  should  sur- 
render, we  signified  immediate  assent,  but  not  with- 
out a pang  that  we  were  to  lose  our  suppers,  which 
seemed  all  the  more  tempting  now  that  they  were 
beyond  our  reach. 

“Mosby,  however,  was  any  thing  but  depressed. 
Indeed  he  was  in  the  jolliest  humor  possible,  and 
indulged  in  all  sorts  of  jokes  at  our  expense.  We 
didn't,  however,  lose  our  wits  in  our  misfortune. 
We  had  been  in  worse  scrapes  a great  deal  than 
that,  and  we  did  not  altogether  despair  of  getting 
out  some  way  or  other. 

“ After  helping  himself  to  what  supper  he  want- 
ed Mosby  told  us  we  must  follow  him  to  Paris, 
where  he  had  his  head-quarters,  and  we  according- 
ly went  out,  watched  by  the  Lieutenant,  to  get  our 
horses,  which  were  tied  near  the  barn.  Johnson, 
somehow,  managed  to  give  the  Lieutenant  the  slip, 
and,  instead  of  getting  his  horse,  hid  in  a haystack, 
and  so  got  off,  Mosby  not  daring  to  wait  and  hunt 
him  up  lest  some  of  our  fellows  should  pounce  down 
upon  him. 

“Well,  Weatherbee  and  I mounted,  and  under 
striet  guard  we  started  for  Paris,  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  you  remember,  away.  The  ride  was  by  no 
means  a quiet  one,  Mosby  constantly  taunted  us 
with  questions.  ‘Were  you  with  Colonel  Cole 
when  I thrashed  him  at  Upperville?’  was  one  of 
his  first  queries,  to  which,  however,  he  got  no  satis- 
factory response.  Then,  after  a while,  he  asked, 

1 What  do  you  think  of  my  graj'  nag — I took  him 
from  a Yankee  Lieutenant.’  Weatherbee  said  that 
wasn’t  the  only  instance  of  a rascal  riding  on  an 
honest  man’s  horse,  at  which  the  Captain  and 
Lieutenant  laughed.  Then  Mosby  began  to  brag, 
‘Don’t  you  Yanks  now  fear  me  more  than  the 
regular  cavalry?’  ‘How  do  yon  like  my  style  of 
fighting?’  and  a dozen  other  such  questions  were 
addressed  to  us  in  swift  succession,  showing  how 
little  of  a hero  and  how  much  of  a braggart  this 
fellow,  with  all  his  feathers,  really  is.  Of  course 
we  were  mad ; hut  we  held  our  tongues  as  well  as 
we  could,  and  rode  on  with  as  much  apparent  in- 
difference  as  possible. 

“ As  we  Went  along  frequent  pauses  were  made 
at  farm-houses  along  the  road,  and  at  each  two  or 
three  recruits  were  secured  for  Mosby’s  gang. 
Nearly  every  house  appeared  to  have  some  friend 
of  his  in  it.  He  would  ride  up  to  a place,  call  Jim 
or  Jake,  tell  them  that  he  wauted  men  at  such  an 
hour  at  the  usual  place,  and  that  they  must  tell 
Joe  and  Mose,  and  then  would  ride  on,  leaving  his 
friends  to  come  on  at  their  leisure.  A good  many 
of  these  fellows  I had  seen  before,  and  all  claimed 
to  be  Union  citizens ; some  of  them,  I know,  had 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  no  doubt  had  in 
their  pockets  passes  to  come  into  our  lines  and  go 
out  whenever  they  chose.  I marked  some  of  these 
chaps,  and  we  must  attend  to  them,  boys,  the  first 
chance  we  can  get. 

“ Well,  we  got  to  Paris  at  last.  I had  marked 
the  road  pretty  closely,  thinking  that  maybe  I 
might  want  to  travel  it  some  time ; and  I was  all 
the  while  on  tho  look-out  for  some  means  of  getting 
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away.  The  chance  came  before  I expected  it. 
Mosby,  as  we  came  up  to  the  house  where  he  had 
his  head-quarters,  dismounted  and  went  in,  leaving 
his  pistols  in  the  holsters.  How  my  heart  fluttered 
when  I saw  that ! My  horse  stood  close  by  Mosby’s, 
and  his  pistols  were  almost  within  my  reach.  But 
there  sat  the  Lieutenant  with  his  revolver  in  his 
hand,  ready  to  shoot  me  down  at  the  first  imprudent 
movement.  Caution  was  necessary.  So,  leisure- 
ly getting  down,  I pretended  to  tie  my  horse.  As 
I fumbled  about  the  bridle  I sa»  cut  of  one  eye  that 
*the  Captain  was  moving  off,  to  look,  as  he  said,  for 
an  orderly  to  take  the  horses.  Mosby’s  horse  was 
between  the  Lieutenant  and  myself.  Here  was  a 
chance : if  I could  only  get  the  pistols,  I might  fight 
my  way  out.  Suddenly  I put  my  foot  into  the  stir- 
rup of  Mosby’s  saddle,  and  laid  hold  of  one  of  the 
shooting-irons.  But  the  Lieutenant  saw  the  move- 
ment and  fired.  Fortunately  his  aim  was  bad,  and 
he  missed  me.  In  an  instant  I was  in  the  saddle ; 
and,  aiming  straight  at  the  fellow’s  heart,  shot  him 
dead.  Heavens ! how  excited  I was ! But  I wasn't 
out  of  the  woods  yet.  The  Captain,  hearing  the 
discharges,  turned  round  instantly  and  fired;  but 
he  too  shot  wide  of  the  mark.  Mosby,  all  excite- 
ment, rushed  to  the  door,  shouting, 

“ ‘ What’s  all  this  infernal  row  about?’ 

“We  were  too  polite,  boys,  to  swear  at  him  in 
return,  so  I just  leveled  at  him  a3  he  stood  in  the 
door,  sending  a bullet  close  to  his  ear,  and  making 
him  dodge  out  of  sight.  Then  what  time  we  made ! 
But  we  didn’t  leave  without  a benediction.  As  we 
flew  away  Weatherbee  shouted, 

“ * How  do  you  like  our  style  of  fighting,  Colonel 
Mosby?’ 

“And  I sent  back  this  parting  cry : 

“ ‘ Come  and  see  us,  boys,  we're  of  the  New  York 
Twenty-first.’ 

“So,  lads,  we  got  away,  leaving  one  vacancy 
among  Mosby’s  officers,  and  carrying  with  us  his 
‘ gray  nag,  ’ saddle,  pistols,  and  over-coat.  Y ou  will 
find  them  all  in  the  tent  there,  except  the  horse — 
he  is  out  yonder  in  the  woods  eating  Union  proven- 
der, on  which,  if  Mosby  told  the  truth,  he  was 
brought  up. 

“ One  good  thing  came  out  of  our  capture.  Mos- 
by, as  we  learned  during  our  ride,  and  from  his 
talks  with  the  farmers,  intended  to  attack  Captain 
Gere  at  daylight,  hoping  to  surprise  and  cut  him  to 
pieces.  Of  courso  we  spoiled  that  nice  little  plan 
by  getting  back  in  time  to  give  the  Captain  notico 
of  what  was  going  on,  and  enable  him  to  make 

E reparations  for  defense.  Mosby  evidently  thought 
etter  of  it,  and  didn’t  come." 

Corporal  Simpson’s  true  story,  told  round  the 
camp  fire,  has  a sequel.  His  regiment  were  so 
pleased  with  his  exploit  that  they  have  determined 
to  buy  from  the  Government  the  horse,  arms,  and 
equipments  he  captured,  and  present  them  to  “the 
Yankee  corporal  who  beat  Mosby  out  of  his  pet 
nag." 

OUT  OF  THE  DEPTHS. 

A loxg  merry  shout  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
autumn  afternoon  as  a troop  of  children  came 
thronging  out  from  the  brown  school-house  among 
the  maples,  and  then,  breaking  into  groups  of  two 
or  three,  scattered  along  the  worn  wood-paths  to 
their  homes. 

School  was  out,  and  yet  the  mistress  lingered 
within,  still  seated  in  her  chair,  with  listless,  droop- 
ing figure,  and  hand  shading  her  heavy  eyes. 

How  those  weary  eyes  hud  watched  the  lagging 
hours  of  that  long  day — how  miserably  long  it  had 
been  to  her ! Never  had  her  pupils  seemed  so  rest- 
ive and  troublesome,  never  her  calling  so  irksome 
and  distasteful ; the  reins  of  authority  had  lain  loose- 
ly in  her  nerveless  fingers,  for  thought,  and  energy, 
and  impulse  had  all  that  day  refused  to  exert  them- 
selves, while  in  her  woman’s  heart  Love  and  Duty 
waged  fierce  and  doubtful  strife. 

As  she  sat  there  now  so  drearily,  a shadow  cross- 
ed the  sunny  floor,  and  Lois  Deane  sprang  up  with 
a little  cry,  half  of  alarm  and  half  relief,  while  her 
hot,  tremulous  little  hands  were  clasped  in  those 
of  the  tall  young  soldier  bending  over  her. 

A regretful,  passionate  wail  broke  from  her  lips: 
“ Oh ! Allyn,  my  Allyn,  why  must  you  go  ? All 
I have  to  caro  for  mo  in  this  bleak,  bitter  world.  I 
have  been  thinking  of  it  all  day  long,  and  indeed  I 
can  not  have  it  so." 

The  mists  that  had  been  gathering  60  long  over 
the  violet  eyes  melted  into  tears,  falling  thick  and 
fast  over  the  flushed  cheeks. 

Allyn  Winthrop  could  only  draw  the  poor  throb- 
bing temples  down  to  his  breast,  and  whisper  sweet 
words  of  love  to  soothe  and  comfort  her ; smooth- 
ing the  rippling  fair  hair  with  tender  hand,  while 
shades  of  grief,  perplexity,  and  doubt  chased  each 
other  over  his  fine,  firm  face. 

That  was  indeed  a hard  struggle  that  had  dis- 
possessed her  gentle  soul  of  its  life-long  patience 
and  repose— its  shrinking  reticence,  and  made  her 
so  different  from  his  quiet  love,  his  shy  little  Lois. 
How  Ins  heart  still  thrilled  with  that  passionate 
cry,  “Allyn,  my  Allyn !”  She,  his  timid  little  be- 
trothed, who  scarco  ever  whispered  a caressing 
word,  though  he  knew  she  loved  him  dearly. 

A little  while,  and  the  tempest  of  grief  had 
sobbed  itself  to  repose,  and  the  tenderly  patient 
look  came  back  to  her  eyes,  though  still  the  mouth 
now  and  then  quivered,  like  a little  grieved  child’s. 

The  clock  ticked  on  with  monotonous  drone  in 
the  school-room,  and  from  the  pine  table  there 
floated  up  sweet  odors  of  the  blossoms  her  little  pu- 
pils brought  her  as  fresh  love-offerings  every  morn- 
ing. Ranged,  in  vases  of*  broken  tea-cups,  on  ei- 
ther side  her  piles  of  books,  they  were  breathing 
out  to  her  their  fragrant  hearts.  Allyn’s  arm  was 
about  her,  and  his  cool,  soothing  fingers  still  stroked 
her  hair.  How  naughty  and  rebellious  had  she 
been  all  day ! 'Those  tears  had  eased  her  heart- 
ache, and  she  could  think  now  that  every  one  was 
very  kind  to  her  in  her  lonely  orphanage,  and  even 
try  to  smile  at  her  loveFs  cheery  talk.  The  natu- 
T M buoyancy  aid  hopefulness  of  youth  were  com- 
ing back,  and  ehejwas  readyjo  talk  with  him  qui- 


etly and  almost  cheerfully  of  their  uncertain  fu- 
ture. They  even  found  themselves  drawing  vague 
yet  delicious  pictures  of  happy  days  when,  peace 
returned,  their  lives,  which  were  now  to  be  so  wide- 
ly raveled  apart,  should  be  knit  into  one  forever. 
Then  they  dwelt  with  kindling  enthusiasm  upon 
the  Great  Cause,  to  which  they  had  both  given  all 
their  hopes  and  aspirations ; and  while  Allyn  spoke 
with  proud  energy  of  the  certain  triumph  of  the 
Republic,  Lois  felt  all  the  mists  of  doubt  and  fear 
breaking  away  before  the  glowing  flame  of  patri- 
otism, and  herself  lifted  above  all  selfish  sense  of 
grief  and  loss,  out  of  the  shadows,  to  those  shining 
heights  of  self-abnegation  and  devotion  where  his 
firm  feet  trode. 

The  fresh  breeze  came  through  the  open  door, 
freighted  with  faint  sweetness  of  wood-scents  and 
pleasant  dreamy  sounds,  the  lowing  of  distant  cattle, 
a song  from  tho  village,  and  the  clear  note  of  a bell. 
On  the  verge  of  the  blue  October  sky  ebbing  sun- 
set billows  broke  in  surge  and  foam  of  gold  and 
snowy  splendor  and  waves  of  ruby  light,  rolled 
back  athwart  the  heaven,  flooding  the  dusky  school- 
room with  crimson  glories  till  it  seemed  beautiful  in 
their  eyes. 

Presently  Lois  unlocked  a drawer  in  her  table, 
and  drew  cut  a little  worn  volume. 

“ I want  to  give  you  this,  Allyn,  " she  said,  very 
softly,  “because  I value  it  more  than  any  thing 
else  I have.  It  was  my  mother's  Prayer-book,  and 
it  lay  under  her  clasped  hands,  open  at  our  own 
beautiful  Litany,  when  her  heart  was  almost,  done 
throbbing  here.  I have  nothing  more  precious  to 
give  you,”  she  said,  looking  up  with  a sad,  tender 
smile. 

Tho  light  was  fading  now,  tho  shadows  falling 
among  the  maples,  and  tho  breeze  growing  damp 
and  chill.  Oh!  sweet  parting  hours,  why  must 
they  end?  Allyn  wrapped  the  shawl  carefully 
around  her  slight  form,  and  together  they  left  the 
darkening  school-house,  wandering  down  toward 
the  village.  Deeper  shadows  drifted  down  into 
the  maples,  and  one  by  one  golden  stars  stole  out, 
and  looked  down  upon  them  with  loving  eyes. 

“ Lois,  when  I am  gone  you  will  go  often  to  see 
Hannah,  will  you  not,  for  my  sake?  I know  that 
she  is  moody  and  petulant  at  times,  but  I am  sure 
she  loves  you,  as  who  does  not?  and  she  has  been 
a kind,  faithful  sister  to  me.  Ruth,  too — poor,  sens- 
itive girl ! — seems  lonely  and  depressed,  and  since 
Will  went  away  it  has  been  my  task  to  comfort  and 
cheer  her." 

Tender,  parting  bequests,  how  fervently  little 
Lois  accepted  them,  though  her  own  heart  in  its 
great  loneliness  was  rising  in  strong,  rebellious 
throbs ! 

Again  she  bent  her  head  to  listen  to  the  low 
tones. 

“And you,  my  darling,  whom  I love  better  than 
my  life — better  than  all  else  save  Honor  and  God — 
He  will  surely  have  you  in  His  holy  keeping,  and 
love  and  comfort  you  always,  dear  Lois.” 

Another  long  silence,  and  they  had  reached  the 
low  red  house  where  the  young  schoolmistress 
lodged.  At  the  gate  they  paused.  A long,  cling- 
ing pressure  of  hands — a long,  sad  kiss — a broken 
“ good-by”— and  they  had  parted. 

“ Must  other  women's  hearts  yet  break  to  keep  tho  Cause 
from  failing  ? 

God  pity  our  brave  lovers,  then,  who  face  the  battle's 
blaze. 

And  pity  wives  in  widowhood.  But  is  it  unavailing? 

O Lord,  give  Froedom  first,  then  Peace,  and  unto  Thee 
be  praise." 

The  autumn  had  passed,  and  the  bleak,  early 
winter  had  set  in.  Fierce  northern  blasts  swept 
through  the  Ion  felines  of  forest  trees,  rending  the 
scarlet  banners  of  the  maples,  and  beating  in  fitful 
gusts  against  the  brown  school-house,  where  Lois 
still  gathered  daily  her  little  pupils,  and  patiently 
strove  to  guide  their  tasks.  But  it  was  hard  to  be 
cheerful,  now  that  her  letters,  those  white-winged 
messengers  from  the  camp,  had  become  so  few  and 
irregular.  She  knew  that  Allyn’s  regiment  1 ad 
marching  orders;  that  an  engagement  might  be 
brought  on  very  soon ; and  oh ! how  this  great  care 
clouded  her  young  life.  She  could  only  pray  and 
wait. 

So  tho  days  wore  on  till  near  Christmas ; then, 
the  children  dismissed  for  their  holiday  week,  sho 
should  enjoy  a brief  respite  from  work,  and  have  a 
little  time  to  sit  and  dream  of  Allyn,  or  fashion 
with  her  swift,  slender  fingers  little  love-tokens, 
warm  socks  and  mittens,  to  send  him  in  Hannah’s 
waiting  box  of  good  things. 

Christmas-eve.  And  there  camo  to  the  village 
painful  tidings  of  fierce  conflict,  of  repulse  and  loss. 
They  found  their  way  into  the  village  church  where 
a group  of  laughing,  chattering  girls  sat  among  piles 
of  fragrant  green  weaving  wreath  and  garland  for 
font,  and  chancel,  and  column. 

There  came  a hush  upon  them  as  they  glanced  at 
Lois,  sitting  a little  apart  framing  cross  and  star — 
for  Allyn’s  regiment  had  been  in  tho  fight.  Tho 
light  shone  down  on  the  pretty  head  bent  gracefully 
over  her  work,  the  violet  eyes  full  of  dreamy  sweet- 
ness, and  the  parted  girlish  lips.  The  subtle,  spicy 
aroma  of  the  pine  and  cedar  had  wafted  her  thoughts 
back  to  last  Christmas-tide,  when  Allyn  and  she 
had  spent  a short,  bright  afternoon  in  gathering 
greens  for  this  same  pleasant  task.  Again  she  felt 
the  fresh  wind  blowing  on  her  face,  felt  the  press- 
ure of  Allyn’s  strong  arm  as  he  bore  her,  half-fright- 
ened, half-laughing,  through  the  tangled  woods  in 
search  of  laurel  and  ground-ivy,  and  the  delicate 
rose-tint  deepened  in  her  cheek  while  she  recalled 
the  swift  kiss  falling  on  her  brow,  as  she  stood  on 
tip-toe  stretching  up  her  arms  for  the  dropping 
boughs. 

The  sudden  stillness  brought  back  her  wandering 
thoughts.  One  of  tho  girls  crossed  over  and  put  a 
paper  into  her  hands.  Her  eyes  ran  swiftly  down 
the  lists  of  killed  and  wounded.  She  gave  a little 
sob  of  relief,  “ Not  there ; God  bo  thanked  1"  Fur- 
ther on  she  read,  “Missing:  Private  Allyn  Win- 
throp.” 

“Oh,  girls,  I can  not  work  any  more  to-night!” 
she  said*  and  hastily  left  the  church  ; then  ran 
down  the  street  to  Hannah  Wlnthrop’s  door. 


Weeks  passed  by  and  no  further  tidings  came. 
How  the  bitter  tears  would  start  when  returning 
from  her  fruitless  errand  to  post-office  or  news- 
depot,  or  from  searching  Hannah’s  stern  face  with 
her  wistful  eyes  and  reading  their  answer,  “No 
tidings!” 

Poor  little  Lois!  poor  lonely  child-heart!  She 
had  no  mother  on  whose  kind  breast  she  might  sob 
out  her  love  and  sorrow ; and  day  after  day  she 
must  go  through  her  humble  tasks,  though  her 
heart  was  crushed  within  her.  Hannah  was  kind 
to  her  at  times— as  kind  as  her  hard  nature  would 
permit ; yet  she  sometimes  met  the  poor,  sensitive 
girl  with  blunt  words,  and  even  bitter  reproaches, 
when  she  was  yearning  for  love  and  sympathy. 

Thus  it  happened  one  night,  when,  through  thick- 
ly falling  snow,  Lois  had  struggled  to  Hannah's  door 
only  to  find  a fresh  disappointment  awaiting  her. 
As  she  shivered  over  the  bright  hearth-blaze,  Han- 
nah stood  looking  at  her  with  slowly  darkening 
gaze.  Suddenly  she  spoke,  fiercely:  “Yes,  Lois 
Deane,  it  is  just  a piece  of  your  work  that  Allyn 
ever  went' to  the  war  at  all ; filling  his  head,  as  you 
did,  with  your  fine  nonsense  about  duty  and  pa- 
triotism. Wasn’t  it — I want  you  to  answer  me— 
more  plainly  his  duty  to  stay  at  home  and  care  for 
his  own  kith  and  kin  ?” 

No  response  came  from  the  shrinking  girl,  only 
the  poor  head  drooped  more  meekly. 

“Yes,”  continued  Hannah,  with  fresh  vehe- 
mence, as  if  provoked  by  her  silence — “ and  even 
when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  enlist,  you  could 
have  stayed  him  if  you  had  lifted  so  much  as  a fin- 
ger. Oh  I don’t  believe  you  cared  for  him  a bit.” 

Poor  Lois,  that  last  thrust  was  too- cruel.  Not 
care  for  him ! How  could  she  say  that?  Merciful 
Lord,  how  hard  it  was ! The  poor,  friendless  girl 
felt  a sense  of  utter  desolation  creeping  over  her. 
Those  harsh  words,  coming  from  Allyn’s  sister, 
pierced  her  like  stabs  of  an  icy  knife.  And  he, 
the  beloved  one,  all  her  world,  and  the  only  light 
of  her  sombre  life,  dead,  perhaps!  Ah,  she  was 
desolate  indeed ! 

“Mercy  on  us,”  cried  Hannah;  “the  child  is 
fainting!  God  forgive  me,  what  have  I done!” 
Here,  Ruth,  Ruth,  quick!” 

“Oh,  Hannah,  what  have  you  been  saying  to 
her?”  cried  Ruth,  springing  to  help  her  sister  raise 
the  unconscious  form,  now  stretched  prone  upon  the 
floor. 

“ Oh,  sister,  my  heart  was  so  bitter  with  sorrow !” 
Hannah  answered,  as  they  bore  Lois  to  the  low 
settle  before  the  fire.  Then,  “ If  shell  forgive  me, 
she  shall  never  hear  a harsh  wprd  from  my  lips 
again.” 

I.ong  and  tenderly  tho  two  sisters  bathed  the 
pallid  temples  and  slender  wrists,  dropping  pitying 
tears  upon  the  little  pinched  face,  in  which  now,  as 
it  lay  there  so  like  death,  they  could  see  the  ravages 
of  a grief  of  whose  intensity  they  had  no  concep- 
tion. 

But  consciousness  at  last  returned,  and  it  was 
pitiful  to  hear  the  plaintive  moan  which  rose  to  her 
lips  as  she  slowly  unclosed  her  eyes. 

“ O Hannah,  Hannah,  if  I could  only  die !” 

Thenceforth  Hannah  would  not  hear  of  Lois’s 
leaving  her.  “ She  should  stay  and  take  Allyn’s 
place.  She  must  give  up  teaching  for  that  winter, 
for  she  wasn't  fit  for  any  thing,  and  must  rest  and 
get  recruited  up.” 

Sho  was,  indeed,  too  weak  and  ill  now  for  any 
work,  and  she  gratefully  accepted  Hannah’s  offer. 
In  truth  she  would  not  have  been  denied.  So  the 
school  was  closed  for  a while.  Hannah  grew  to 
love  her  very  dearly — she  was  so  gentle,  so  grateful, 
and  repaid  affection  with  such  sweet  interest. 

Lois  found  it  very  pleasant  to  be  a petted  child ; 
it  was  to  her  a new  and  delicious  life,  and  she  began 
to  grow  strong,  almost  cheerful  again. 

She  was  sitting  quite  alone  one  afternoon,  Han- 
nah and  Ruth  being  out  on  some  household  errand, 
when  she  heard  a knock  at  the  door.  Was  it  a ter- 
rible premonition  of  some  great  evil  that  drove  the 
blood  suddenly  to  her  heart  ? Faint  and  trembling 
she  opened  the  door.  There  stood  a soldier,  brown- 
faced, and  travel-stained. 

“Does  Hannah  Winthrop  live  here?” 

Lois  tried  to  speak,  but  could  only  bend  her  head 
in  response. 

“ Is  she  at  home  ?" 

“No;”  nearly  inaudible. 

Tho  soldier  looked  at  her  steadily,  and  a grave 
intelligence  overspread  his  face. 

“ Well,  perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  give 
her  this.  I picked  it  up  on  the  ground  after  the 
battle,  and  saw  Allyn’s  name  in  it.  I had  heard 
him  speak  of  his  sister  Hannah,  and  I thought  I 
.would  take  the  trouble  to  hunt  her  up,  as  she  might 
value  it.  I should  expect  a comrade  to  do  as  much 
for  me  if  my  time  should  come.” 

The  soldier  handed  Lois  a package,  and,  with  a 
respectful  touch  of  his  cap,  was  gone,  leaving  the 
poor  girl  clutching  the  door-post  for  support,  for 
every  thing  had  reeled  and  turned  black  before  her 
as  she  received  that  small  squuro  parcel. 

Then  she  turned  with  tottering  steps  to  the  room, 
and  sank  down  upon  a chair,  feeling  a sickness  at 
heart  she  had  never  known  before,  for  now  the 
dread  certainty  of  that  she  had  only  feured  liclore 
came  crushingly  upon  her. 

Pallid  and  mute,  she  still  sat  there  when  tho  sis- 
ters returned,  and  silently  she  held  out  the  pack- 
age to  Hanuah.  Her  wistful  eyes  watched  the 
trembling  fingers  as  they  untied  the  wrappings 
and  brought  to  view  a little  book — her  Prayer-book, 
torn  by  a bullet,  and  stained  with  blood. 

Lois  rose  from  her  Beat  and  staggered  forward. 
“O  Hannah,  give  it  to  me — it  is  mine  l”  pleaded 
the  quivering  lips. 

It  was  not  until  she  had  reached  her  own  room 
that  she  ventured  to  examine  that  dread  souvenir. 
No  tears  came  to  her  hot  eyes  as  she  turned  the 
stained  pages,  and  her  temples  throbbed  with  pain. 
Oil ! bitter,  bitter  grief  and  loss.  The  bullet,  ns  it 
had  crashed  through  the  pages,  had  marred  that 
sublime  petition  in  tho  Litany  in  which  her  full 
heart  had  so  often  and  fervently  been  lifted  up,  at 
church,  in  her  lonely  walks,  and  in  the  silence  of 
night  at  her  quiet  bedside  t , , . . . . _ _ _ 
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“From  battle,  and  murder,  and  from  sudden 
death,  Good  Lord  deliver  us!” 

Vain,  vain  and  ineffectual  prayer.  It  could  not 
■shield  from  the  death-shot  the  heart  she  loved  so 
truly.  Oh,  what  was  there  left  to  live  or  to  pray 
for  any  longer?  As  the  eyes  fixed  upon  the  book 
mechanically  traced  the  page,  another  petition 
caught  their  gaze, 

“By  Thy  Cross  and  Passion — ” 

Oh  sinful  and  rebellious  heart,  was  there  not  One 
beside  whose  heavy  cross  all  human  griefs  were  light  ? 
She  felt  this  even  from  the  depths  of  her  sore  find 
heavy  heart.  Now  came  sweet  and  soothing  tears. 
She  would  look  up  to  Him,  the.  merciful  One,  the 
Healer,  and  ask  Him  to  pity  and  sustain  her.  And 
then  she  remembered  Allyn’s  parting  words — that 
God  would  love  and  comfort  her.  Sho  would  strive 
not  to  sink  under  her  terrible  grief.  There  were 
other  bereaved  hearts  in  the  world.  Sho  would 
live  for  them.  And  then  there  came  floating  back 
to  her  memory  a fragment  of  a hymn  her  mother 
used  to  sing,  in  those  far-off  days  when,  a light- 
hearted child,  she  never  dreamed  of  sorrow  or  loss : 
“ What  if  thou  always  sufferest  tribulation, 

Wliat  if  thy  Christian  warfare  never  cease, 

Soon  thou  slialt  gain  the  quiet  Habitation, 

There  thou  shalt  find  thine  everlasting  peace!' 

Perhaps  the  women  who  then  wept  in  the  ad- 
joining room  — the  one  with  stormy,  passionate 
cries  and  sobs,  and  the  other  with  plaintive,  tender 
moanings — divined,  when  the  three  came  together 
again,  the  source  of  Lois’s  quiet  resignation ; but  it 
is  certain  that  they  both  turned  to  her  for  consola- 
tion. It  was  strange  to  see  Hannah  leaning  on  this 
feeble  child,  who,  strong  in*  the  strength  of  the 
Everlasting  Arms,  was  now  the  pillar  of  the  house- 
hold. 

So  Lois  lived  on,  finding  comfort  in  pouring  balm 
into  other  wounded  hearts.  She  thought  only: 
After  all,  life  is  short,  and  heaven  a long,  blissful 
rest. 

Lois  began  her  school  again,  gathering  together 
her  scattered  flock,  and  teaching  them  with  new 
love  and  zeal.  At  home  she  bore  with  never- 
wearying  patience  Hannah’s  now-returning  queru- 
lousness, and  strove  to  infuse  into  that  hard  and 
meagre  life  some  of  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of 
her  own.  Poor,  pining  Rath,  too,  who  grieved  60 
unceasingly  over  the  lost  brother,  her  baby  lying 
in  the  church-yard,  and  her  husband  away  at  tho 
war,  was  an  object  of  her  kindest  attention.  All 
these  helped  keep  her  mind  from  dwelling  on  her 
own  great  grief,  and  she  thanked  God  for  this  pow- 
er to  work  and  care  for  others. 

Passion-Week,  with  all  its  gloom  and  sorrow,  had 
gone  by,  and  the  happy  Easter  morning  dawned 
fair  and  beautify!.  Its  warm,  delicious  sunshine 
flooded  the  church  where  Lois  knelt  among  the  Sun- 
day-school children,  and  filled  her  heart  with  some- 
thing almost  like  gladness— certainly  with  grateful 
love.  The  exquisite  odors  of  flowers — pure  white 
lilies,  jasmine,  and  violets,  that  her  hands  had  helped 
to  place  around  font  and  altar— seemed  to  float  soft- 
ly down  upon  her  like  the  benedictions  of  martyrs 
and  saints,  once  bowed  in  deathly  anguish,  now 
risen  to  life  and  glory.  The  joyful  strains  of  Uie 
organ  joined  the  pure  voices  of  the  children  as  they 
soared  upward  in  their  Easter  carol : 

“Easter  Day  ia  oome  at  last,  Hallelujah ! 

Mournful  thoughts  of  Lent  are  past.  Hallelujah  1 
Day  to  faithful  hearts  so  dear. 

Not  a feast  in  all  tho  year 

Dawns  so  bright,  and  shines  so  clear,  Hallelujah! 

“Shame,  and  pain,  and  woe  aro  fled,  Hallelujah! 

. Glory  crowns  the  wounded  head.  Hallelujah  1 
And  the  Lamb  in  torments  slain 
Breaks  the  gate  and  bursts  the  chain, 

Rising  to  an  endless  reign,  Hallelujah  1" 

Bright  tears  stood  in  Lois’s  eyes,  and  sparkled  on 
her  fair  cheek.  And  yet  she  felt  so  peacefully 
happy — on  that  adoring  strain  her  6oul  had  been 
lifted  up  above  the  crosses  and  ills  of  life.  The 
music  had  ceased,  the  children  passed  out  of  the 
church,  and  Lois  followed.  It  woidd  be  st>mo  time 
before  service  began ; so  she  walked  slowly  home, 
and  gained  her  own  room  so  quietly  that  no  one 
heard  her.  How  pleasant  that  neat,  maidenly 
chamber  seemed  to  her,  with  the  bright  morning 
sun  shining  in  on  the  low  walls,  lighting  up  tho 
few  pictures,  and  kissing  her  pet  geraniums  into 
bud  and  bloom  1 She  threw  off  shawl  and  bonnet, 
and  Bat  down  with  her  Bible  on  her  knees.  The 
Mater  Dolorosa  that  hung  over  her  bed  was  not 
more  fair,  or  pensive,  or  peaceful — 

“Lois!  0 Lois!  are  you  here,  child?  O Lois, 
do  come  quickly !” 

The  voice  was  Hannah’s,  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  it  that  made  Lois’s  heart  stop  beating,  but 
not  with  dread. 

“Don’t  faint,  dear;  don’t  be  frightened!”  hur- 
riedly whispered  Hannah  to  her  as  she  sprang 
swiftly  down  the  stairs.  Lois  only  gave  one  look 
at  Hannah’s  face,  flushed  with  some  great  joy,  and 
fled  on  to  the  parlor.  All  the  sweet,  saintly  calm 
was  gone  now ; only  a poor  woman’s  heart  shone 
from  those  eager,  startled  eyes.  The  next  moment 
she  was  resting  on  Allyn  Winthrop’s  breast. 

After  a while,  when  the  tumult  of  joy  which 
greeted  the  lost  one’s  return  had  subsided,  Allyn 
told  them  with  his  old,  grave  sweetness  how  it  had 
happened  that  he  was  spared  to  them.  The  bullet 
aimed  at  bis  heart  had  only  inflicted  a severe  wound, 
having  spent  its  force  on  the  book  that  lay  in  his 
breast;  and  so  Lois’s  parting  gift  had  saved  his 
life.  Then  another  shot  came  and  shattered  his 
arm ; and  while  striving  to  drag  himself  from  the 
heat  of  tho  action  he  had  swooned,  and  the  book 
had  fallen  from  his  nerveless  grasp.  He  told  them 
of  his  sufferings  those  weary  months  he  had  been  a 
prisoner,  unable  to  send  any  news  to  those  at  home, 
and  how  at  last,  escaped  from  captivity,  he  had  come 
buck  with  lost  arm  und  broken  health,  but  with  un- 
daunted spirit,  still  firm  and  faithful  in  the  Great 

( JThen  there  cume  over  all  a silence  deep  and  ten- 
der. out  of  whose  stillness  each  heart  was  lifted  up 
in  a fervent  though  unuttered  Easter  psalm  of 
Sjai&i  and  thanksgiving 
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THE  FAIR  BUILDING  FOURTEENTH  STREET.— [See  Page  246.] 
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HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

It  is  a sure  sign  when  a man  slips  down  in  the  mud 
that  he  lias  lmd  a drop  too  much. 

A soldier  In  one  of  the  Kentucky  camps,  during  one  of 
the  cold  nights,  says  the  motto  with  them  is : u United  we 
sleep;  divided  we  freeze!” 

What  language  does  an  Arabian  child  speak  before  it 
cuts  its  teeth?—  Gum-Arabic,  unquestionably. 

‘‘And  yc  have  taken  the  teetotal  pledge,  have  ye?” 
said  somebody  to  an  Irishman.'  “ Indade  I have,  and  am 
not  nshnmed  of  it,  aither.”  “And  did  not  Paul  tell  Timo- 
thy to  take  a little  wine  for  his  stomach’s  sake?”  “ So  he 
did ; but  my  name  is  not  Timothy,  and  there  is  notfflng 
the  matter  with  my  stomach." 

The  softer  the  head  the  harder  the  work  of  driving  any 
thing  into  it 

Miss  Tompkins  says  that  every  unmarried  lady  of  forty 
has  passed  the  (Jape  of  Hood  Hope. 

An  Irishman  on  board  a vessel  when  she  was  on  the 
point  of  foundering,  being  desired  to  come  on  deck  as  she 
was  going  down,  replied  that  he  had  no  wish  to  go  on  deck 
to  “ see  himself  drowned.” 

“Has  yonr  son  Timothy  failed?"  inquired  Gubbens  of 
Stubbens,  the  other  day.  “Oh,  not  at  all;  he  has  only 
assigned  over  his  property,  and  fallen  back  to  take  a better 
position,"  was  the  reply. 

An  alderman  of  London  once  requested  an  author  to 
write  a speech  for  him  to  speak  at  Guildhall.  “ I must 
first  dine  with  you,”  was  the  reply,  “ to  see  how  you  open 
your  mouth,  that  I may  know  what  words  will  fill  it." 

“Time  works  wonders,”  as  the  lady  said  when  she  got 
married  after  an  eight  years’  courtship. 


A lady,  teaching  her  little  daughter,  four  years  old, 
pointed  to  something  in  the  hook,  and  asked,  “What  is 
that,  my  dea»?"  “ Why,  don’t  you  know?"  inquired  the 
child.  “Yes,"  said  the  mother;  “but  I wish  to  find  out 
if  you  know."  “Well,"  responded  the  little  miss,  “I  do 
know.”  “Tell  me,  then,  if  you  please,"  said  the  lady. 
“Why,  no,"  insisted  the  little  one,  with  an  arch  look, 
“you  know  what  it  is,  and  I know  what  it  is,  and  there 
is  no  need  of  saying  any  thing  more  about  it.” 

“Grandmother,”  said  Ike,  seriously,  to  Sirs.  Parting- 
ton. “ have  you  heard  the  report  that  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
baby  lias  not  got  all  his  fingers  on  one  hand,  and  that  both 
his  legs  are  uot  right  t”  “ Lor'  bless  me !"  exclaimed  the 
old  lady.  “ Then  how  could  lie  ever  wield  the  sceptre  of 
the  realm,  or  walk  as  ho  ought  to  do?”  Ike,  however, 
pretended  not  to  hear  the  remark,  but  began  clipping  the 
cat's  whiskers,  and  grinning  to  think  tlint  his  grandmother 
did  not  see.  that  nobody  has  all  his  fingers  on  one  hand, 
nor  any  body  two  right  legs. 

A tavern-keeper  in  Newark,  when  giving  a New-Year’s 

f, resent  to  liis  “help,”  told  one  of  his  porters  <a  smart 
risliman)  that  ho  was  about  the  best  man  In  the  house, 
and  therefore  he  should  give  him  the  most  costly  present. 
“Sure,"  said  Patrick,  rubbing  his  lianda  with  delight,  “ I 
always  mane  to  do  me  juty."  “ I believe  you,"  replied 
his  employer,  “and  therefore  I shall  make  yon  a present 
of  nil  you  have  stolen  from  me  during  the  year.”  “ Thank 
j or  Honor"'  replied  Pat:  “and  may  all  yer  friends  and 
acquaintances  treat  you  as  liberally." 

A half-famished  fellow  in  the  Southern  States  tells  of  a 
baker  (whose  loaves  had  been  glowing  “smaller  by  de- 
grees, and  beautifully  less")  wlio,  when  going  bis  rounds 
to  serve  customers,  stopped  at  the  door  of  one  and  knocked, 
when  the  lady  within  exclaimed,  “Who’s  there?”  and 
was  answered,  “The  baker.”  “What  do  you  want?" 
“To  leave  you  bread."  “Well,  yon  needn’t  make  such  a 
fuss  about  it— put  it  through  the  keyhole  1” 

A good  story  is  told  of  nn  Irishman  who  went  to  see  the 
gorilla  in  the  cabinet  of  Amherst  College.  Not  knowing 
the  difference  between  that  animal  and  the  gnerrilla,  he 
remark'  d,  on  seeing  it,  “ If  they  linve  got  eucj»  soldiers  ns 
that  off  South,  I ain't  going  to  war!" 


It  is  said  that  the  rebel  guerrillas  have  killed  and  car- 
ried off  more  than  511,000  bogs  on  the  Kansas  border.  A 
fact  which  proves  conclusively,  aays  nn  exchange,  that  the 
sword  is  mightier  than  the  pen. 


Father  O’Leary  and  Curran  were  cracking  their  jests  at 
a dinner  party  one  evening,  as  was  their  wont,  when  the 
celebrated  advocate  turned  abruptly  to  the  good  Father, 
saying: 

“ I wish,  O’Leary,  that  you  had  the  keys  of  heaven." 

“Why,  Ci)rran?”  asked  the  divine. 

“ Because  you  would  then  let  me  in,"  said  the  facetious 
counselor. 

“It  would  be  much  better  for  you,  Curran,"  said  Father 
O'Leary,  “that  I had  the  keys  of  the  other  place,  beanue 
I could  then  let  you  out." 

Before  the  days  of  the  teetotalers,  a neighbor  of  Mr. 
Blsbec  saw  that  gentleman,  at  nn  early  hour  of  the  day, 
crawling  slowly  homeward  on  Ida  hands  and  knees  over 
the  frozen  ground.  “Why  don’t  you  get  up  and  walk, 
Mr.  Blsbee?  Why  don’t  you  get  up  and  wnlk?"  said  his 
neighbor.  “I  w-w-would,  b-b-bnt  it’s  so  almighty  thin 
here  that  I’m  n-a-afraid  I shall  b-b-break  through  1" 

“Til  bet  a slieep,”  said  old  Meredith  to  his  better  hnlf, 
“ that  our  boy  Otho  is  going  crazy.  Fur  he’s  grinnin’  at 
the  plow,  lie’s  grinnin’  at  tho  barn,  and  he’s  grinnin’  to 
himself  wherever  he  goes.” 

“Shol  old  man  I You  don’t  know  nothin’.  The  crit- 
ter’s got  a love-letter." 


A country  schoolmaster  once  asked  one  of  iris  pupils  if 
he  had  ever  seen  an  elephant’s  skin.  “ Yes,  Sir,  I have,” 
•liouted  tho  young  hopeful.  “Where?"  inquired  the 
achoolmnster,  quite  amused  at  the  boy’s  earnestness.  “ On 
an  elephant."  was  tho  reply,  accompanied  with  a most  pro- 
voking grin. 


A drunkard  leaning  against  a church  railing,  replied,  in 
answer  to  a question  from  the  sexton,  that  he  didn't  exact- 
ly belong  to  that  church,  but  lie  was  leaning  that  way. 


A PiiEErisn  Question Will  ewe  marry  me  ? 


The  young  woman  whose  modesty  was  so  shocked  the 
other  dny  at  tho  mention  of  a bare  idea  has  been  detected 
in  the  act  of  concealing  the  naked  truth  under  a false- 
hood. 


When  is  a lady  like  a spoon?— When  she  is  in-fea-rest- 
ing. 


A tnuri=t  stopping  at  ft  French  hotel  saw  the  phrase 
“fresh-water  cakkeu"  on  tho  bill  of  fare.  Desiring  to 
know  wliat  tills  meant,  he  sent  for  n di.-h  of  water  chick- 
en. He  tried  it,  and  finding  it  excellent,  recommended 
it  to  the  rest  of  his  party,  (ladies  rtniHUL  All  liked  the 
dish  wonderfully,  and  so  befflitaeii-o^-wKers  without  know-  . 
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ONE  OF  MANY. 

“John  Gaston,  private,  killed.” 

It  was  a short  record — only  a line  in  long  col- 
umns of  other  lines ; but  to  a home  in  the  New 
Hampshire  hills  it  came  w ith  the  power  of  a great 
despair,  making  all  of  life  dreary  and  sad. 

It  was  a right  pleasant  home,  with  all  beautiful 
surroundings,  to  which,  that  August  day,  this  brief 
announcement  brought  grief  and  desolation — a home 
made  luminous  by  love,  musical  by  the  prattle  of 
Bvvcet-tongued  children,  holy  by  the  voice  of  daily 
prayer— a kome  where  bright  eyes  looked  lovingly 
into  life’s  depths  of  joy  and  hope,  and  brave  hands 
performed  with  cheerful  industry  life’s  daily  work. 
Vines  clung  tenderly  around  the  low  windows; 
flowers — scarlet,  pink,  and  gold— fringed  the  pleas- 
ant walks ; and  all  day  long,  from  the  poplars  at 
the  door,  birds  sung  their  jocund  airs  in  the  drowsy 
ear  of  summer,  dreaming  amidst  the  glories  of  her 
own  nursing. 

Bat  it  was  dark  now ; there  were  shadows  on  the 
faces  which  had  been  bright  all  the  summer  through, 
and  there  were  sobs  and  sad  plaints  wailing  through 
the  prayers  of  the  stricken  mother  of  the  fold,  kneel- 
ing with  the  dear  wondering  ones  around  her. 

“I  am  dying,  comrade.”  The  voice  was  faint, 
and  had  a moan  in  it.  “I  am  dying;  pat  your 
hand  here  on  my  heart.  See ! it  has  almost  ceased 
to  beat.  Dying,  dying !” 

Over  the  hills  and  along  the  valleys  the  battle 
rolled  with  noisy  grandeur.  Through  the  thick 
smoke  great  flashes  of  smoke  burst  now  and  then 
like  sudden  sunrisings.  But  the  car  of  the  soldier, 
lying  there  on  the  edge  of  the  flaming  field,  was 
closed  to  the  battle’s  tumult.  In  his  ears  softer 
voices  were  breathing ; on  his  eyes  a sweeter  than 
battle  glory  was  shining — shining  from  far-off  New 
Hampshire  hills,  where  the  sun  was  lying  like  a 
benediction. 

‘ 1 Lift  me  up  a little,  ” the  weak  voice  said ; “ so,  ” 
and  the  pale  face  brightened  for  a moment  with  an 
expression  of  relief.  Then — “ I have  a home,  com- 
rade, in  dear  New  Hampshire,  and  a wife  and  three 
little  ones  are  waiting  for  me  there.  I had  hoped 
to  go  to  them  in  a little  while — my  time  would  have 
been  out  in  September.  I have  dreamed  many  a 
flight,  lying  under  the  stars,  of  walking  up  the  vil- 
lage street,  and  finding  Tom  and  Kate  and  Susy 
waiting  for  me  at  the  gate,  their  little  faces  all 
aflame  with  joy.  Sometimes  I have  seemed  to  hear 
them  praying  for  me,  comrade — praying  with  their 
little  hands  folded  on  their  mother’s  knee ; and  the 
dark  hours  have  all  been  made  bright  by  that 
thought,  the  sight  of  that  picture  lying  in  my 
heart.  But  all  that  is  over  now.  I shall  never 
sit  again  in  my  great  ehair  at  the  table’s  head,  nor 
lie  with  my  children  round  me  on  the  grass-plat,  un- 
der the  poplars,  at  the  door.” 

A spasm  checked  his  speech  for  a moment.  His 
heart  was  bleeding  as  well  as  the’  wound  in  his  side. 
Presently,  as  if  God  were  holding  up  to  him  the 
past,  he  went  on,  dreamily : 

“ I remember  well,  comrade,  tho  day  when  Jen- 
ny and  I were  married.  It  was  in  tho  old  clinrch 
on  the  village  green— you  will  see  it  if  you  go  there, 
with  a grave-yard  full  of  weather-beaten  tomb- 
stones behind  it;  June  was  blowing  her  sweet 
breath  in  at  the  windows,  filling  all  the  place  with  a 
delicious  balm ; friends  and  neighbors  stood  around ; 
the  white-haired  old  minister — he  had  christened  us 
both  when  it  was  still  summer  with  him— with  a 
happy  face  knit  us  together;  and  then,  with  a ben- 
ediction resting  upon  our  heads — I remember  it  as 
if  but  yesterday — we  walked  homeward,  oh,  how 
joyously,  along  the  narrow  by-path,  under  the  ap- 
ple-trees, whose  boughs  seemed  to  whisper  blessings 
on  us  as  we  went.  Then,  I remember,  I took  Jen- 
ny to  my  own  little  home,  just  on  the  village  bor- 
der, and  we  began  life’s  work  together,  summer  in 
our  hearts,  summer  overhead,  summer  under  our 
feet.  Then,  after  a while,  comrade  a boy  came  to 
us — a boy  with  his  mother’s  eyes ; and  a new  song 
was  put  into  our  mouths.  How  like  a vineyard, 
purpling  with  luscious  fruits,  life  seemed  to  us  then ! 
How  we  watched  and  loved  our  boy!  How  ou.- 
hearts  opdned  to  receive  his  sisters  when  they  came, 
seeming  to  know  he  was  yearning  for  playmates ! 
We  used  to  think,  Jenny  and  I,  as  we  looked  into 
the  faces  of  our  darlings,  that  God  must  have  miss- 
ed three  of  His  brightest  ones  after  these  our  babes 
had  wandered  down  to  our  home.” 

The  soldier  paused  again,  tears  on  his  cheek,  his 
voice  tremulous.  Then,  ‘ 1 Put  your  arm  under  me, 
comrade,”  he  said.  “I  will  soon  be  done.  Our 
little  ones  grew  up  around  us;  we  had  to  work 
harder,  for  their  sakes,  than  before;  but  content 
lightened  all  our  toil ; we  would  have  given  our 
lives  for  them.  If  you  have  a flock  at  home,  com- 
rade, you  know  what  that  feeling  was.  Well,  we 
were  happy,  never  dreaming  of  going  apart,  when, 
suddenly — you  remember  it — the  old  flag  wqs  as- 
sailed, and  a cry  came  for  help,  for  men  to  defend 
the  life  of  tho  nation.  My  grandfather,  comrade, 
was  with  Washington  at  Trenton  and  Yorktown; 
I have  at  home  a sword  he  wore  in  those  old  days, 
and  my  blood  leaped  at  that  call.  But  for  a day,  a 
week,  I resisted  my  own  heart ; I could  not  go,  I 
thought,  and  leave  my  home,  my  wife,  my  little 
ones,  so  dear,  so  more  than  precious.  But  then, 
what  was  home  worth  without  a flag  to  cover  it? 
what  would  become  of  my  dear  ones  if  chaos  came  ? 
—if  wo  could  not  walk  the  streets,  and  lie  down  at 
night,  with  the  confidence,  the  consolation,  that  we 
had  a country,  a Government,  a law  stronger  than 
any  mob,  greater  than  tho  maddest  fury  of  rebel- 
lion ? I could  not  hold  out  against  these  thoughts, 
comrade ; so  at  last  I told  Jenny  all  that  was  in  my 
heart ; and  she,  God  bless  her  brave  soul ! said,  firm- 
ly but  with  tears : ‘Go,  John — the  Father  will  car# 
for  us;  the  country  needs  you  ; go!’  And  so,  com- 
rade— you  are  listening  ? — I kissed  my  little  ones, 
and,  with  Jenny’s  blessing,  I left  my  home,  eveiy 


thing,  and  now” — a sob  lingered  round  each  word — 
“ I am  here,  dying ! 

“But,"  he  added,  rallying,  “don’t  tell  them, 
Sergeant,  that  I murmured  or  feared  to  die.  Oh, 
no ; I can  not  but  think  of  and  sorrow  for  them ; 
but  the  old  flag  is  worth  ten  thousand  such  poor 
lives  as  mine ; it  is  glorious  to  die  where  its  stars 
are  shining;  yet,”  and  the  voice  broke  again,  “I 
will  be  missed  in  the  home  far  away,  and  the  days 
will  be  dark  because  I am  so  long,  so  long  in  com- 
ing. But,  comrade,  bid  them  bear  up ; tell  Jenny 
to  teach  my  boy  never- to  despair  of  the  Republic ; 
never  to  be  false  to  it  for  one  hour ; never  to  Btrike 
hands  with  any  man  who  has  faltered  now.  And 
hark,  comrade,  tell  her  to  kiss  my  darlings  night 
and  morning  lor  me ; I shall  sec  her,  and  think, 
maybe,  my  lips  are  pressing  theirs,  from  the  celes- 
tial Lookout  my  feet  are  climbing  now.” 

A cheer  from  the  hill  where  the  battle  raged 
fluttered  down  the  slope  to  the  soldier  dying. 

“ Victory !”  the  pale  lips  cried ; the  weak  hands 
clutched  for  the  ground,  the  feet  were  nervous  a 
moment  as  if  he  would  once  more  stand  erect  and 
salute  the  flag,  victorious  now ; then  a deeper  shad- 
ow fell  on  the  face;  the  voice  murmured,  “Com- 
rade, remember!”  the  limbs  grew  rigid,  and  John 
Gaston,  private,  was  dead. 

And  the  shadow  that  only  the  eye  of  Faith  can 
penetrate  arid  find  clear  sky  beyond  was  lying  on 
the  home  among  th^  Granite  Hills. 

They  buried  him  on  the  field,  and  there,  these 
spring  days,  whose  warmth  is  wooing  all  Nature 
into  blossom  and  fragrance,  sift  sunshine  over  his 
ashes,  and  the  summer,  when  it  comes,  will  fold 
over  his  stilled  heart  the  same  robe  of  emerald  and 
gold  that  kings  lie  under  through  God's  going  years. 

There  arc  hearts,  indeed,  that  miss  him ; but  their 
sorrow  is  not  without  consolation.  He  fell  for  his 
country,  fell  in  the  place  where  duty  put  him ; and 
that  thought  Bweetens  the  cup,  and  may  help  them 
at  last  to  find  the  pearl  of  perfect  peace  at  the  bot- 
tom. 

So  war’s  ravages  go  on.  So,  on  scores  of  fields, 
noble  lives,  full  of  sublimest  impulses,  come  to  a 
glorious  pause,  saluting  the  Great  Captain  with  a 
smile  as  they  pass  to  the  Last  Review.  We  who 
remain  at  ease  in  our  homes,  with  only  the  mur- 
murs of  the  distant  conflict  breaking  on  our  ears, 
know  little  of  the  heroism,  the  sublime  martyrdom, 
the  sweet  faith  and  resignation  which  illustrate  ev- 
ery battle-day,  and  brighten  hospital  and  camp  all 
along  tho  path  of  strife ; know  little  what  suns  of 
hope  go  down  forever  in  the  smoke  of  bloody  fields, 
what  ties  are  rent  never  to  be  knit  together  again, 
what  histories  full  of  noble  daring  are  ended  in  one 
flash  and  cannon  peal.  But  should  we  not  remem- 
ber and  think  of  all  this,  and  so  be  juster  than  we 
are  to  those  who,  all  unsuspected  in  peaceful  times 
of  carrying  under  their  homely  garbs  souls  with  the 
robust  strength  and  faith  of  the  martyr  in  them,  are 
giving  to-day  on  every  field  such  exhibitions  of  the 
depth  and  affluence  of  our  national  character  and 
aspirations  as  shall  make  all  coming  time  bright 
with  the  glory  of  this  ? 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


THE  WILD  ANIMAL. 

Monsieur  Constant,  giving  one  low  but  au- 
thoritative tap  at  the  door  of  the  front  drawing- 
room, turned  the  handle,  and  found  himself  in 
a moment  in  the  presence  of  the  “wild  animal.” 

She  was  not  lying  on  straw.  There  were  no 
bars  before  her.  She  was  not  groveling  a quatre 
pattes.  The  wild  animal  was  merely  a very 
beautiful  young  woman  in  a black  satin  dress  and 
with  a great  diamond  necklace  ronnd  her  neck, 
and  great  diamond  bracelets  on  her  arms.  Neck 
and  arms  were  bare. 

“I  put  on  these  for  him.  I dressed  for  sup- 
per,” she  cried  out  in  a fury  so  soon  as  she 
saw  the  valet,  “and  the  traitor  sends  me  word 
that  he  can  not  come.  Sends  me  word  by  a 
vile  little  jockey — a lackey.  H en  a Tame,” 
she  continued,  paraphrasing,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, Ruy  Bias.  “ I will  poison  him.  I will 
trample  upon  him.  My  next  gnest  shall  be  that 
brute  of  a German  embassador,  who  eats  onions 
and  drinks  stout.” 

The  countess  was  a Frenchwoman,  pur  sang. 

“Tut,  tut,  tut,”  quoth  Monsieur  Constant, in 
French.  “What  a disturbance  you  raise  to  be 
dtare ! You  should  have  devoted  yourself  to  melo- 
drama, madamc,  and  not  to  the  manrige.  What 
a pity  that  Fate  should  compel  you  to  be  a per- 
sonnage  muet,  and  that  you  should  have  nothing 
better  to  say  in  public  than  ‘Haonp!  liup  lft !’ 
and  that  to  a horse,  too.” 

“Coqnin!”  screamed  the  lady.  “Are  you 
come  to  insult  me?” 

“Do  you  want  to  wake  Mademoiselle  Rata- 
plan, qui'  dort  du  sommeil  des  justes  ? She  does 
not  ask  milords  to  sup  with  her.  Nor  would  you 
— were  you  wise — the  wife  of  an  English  gentle- 
man, un  fashionable,  un  lion,  qnoi!” 

A deep  crimson  veil — a blush  not  of  shame, 
but  of  rage,  fell,  like  a gauze  in  a scene  in  a 
spectacle,  over  the  woman’s  white  neck  and 
arms.  She  set  her  teeth  for  a moment  and 
ground  them,  and  then,  starting  up,  began  with 
the  passionate  volubility  of  her  nation  : 

“The  wife  of  an  English  gentleman!  The 
wife  of  a swindler,  un  escroc ! a gambler,  un 
guenx.  He  was  to  have  millions,  forsooth.  Je 
devais  rouler  voiture.  I was  to  have  horses, 
parks,  chateaux."  t 


“ Well,  you  have  four  horses  as  it  is.” 

“ Yes,  and  I put  a pad-saddlo  on,  and  dance 
on  them  for  a livelihood,  en  maillot.  My  beau- 
tiful husband  allows  me  to  become  a horse-rider 
in  a circus.  I am  the  Honorable  Lady  Blunt." 

“ Not  a bit  of  it.  Your  husband  is  not  in  tho 
least  a titled  personage.  He  is  a gentilhomme 
Anglais,  lien  de  plus." 

“ He  is  a filou,  et  il  iinira  galericn,”  the  lady 
returned,  with  concentrated  bitterness.  “ En- 
fin,  I am  the  wedded  wife  of  Monsieur  Francois 
Blunt.  Monsieur  je  suis  votre  trfis  devourie. 
Oh!  he  is  an  angel,  my  husband!” 

“ Mon  pfire  m’a  douno  pour  marl, 

Mon  dieu,  quel  liom me,  quel  liomme  petifc” 

Tlius  softly  whistled  between  his  teeth  Monsieur 
Constant. 

“ Say  rather  un  homme  ldclie — a prodigy  of 
baseness.  He  married  me  by  subterfuge  and 
fraud.  ” 

“He  did,”  Constant  echoed,  agreeing  with 
the  wild  animal  for  once ; “ subterfuge  and  fraud 
are  the  words.  Apres.” 

“His  millions  turned  out  to  bo  all  in  protest- 
ed bills,  long  overdue,  and  for  which  he  was  re- 
sponsible. He  was  crible'  de  dettes.  He  made 
me  dance  and  sing  at  his  infamous  supper  par- 
ties for  the  amusement  of  his  vagabond  aristo- 
crat friends.  It  was  I who  paid  the  Champagne 
a ces  beaux  festins.  Monsieur  was  not  too  proud 
to  draw  my  salary  month  after  month.  Mon- 
sieur was  unfaithful  to  me.” 

“ Vous  Ini  avez  donnri  la  rdplique,  ma  belle.” 

“He  insulted  me,  neglected  me,”  the  lady 
went  on,  seeming  not  to  have  heard  the  valet’s 
scornful  remark.  “He  beat  mo.  Beat  me,  on 
whom  no  parent  or  governess  ever  dared  to  lay 
a finger.” 

“Don’t  you  remember  the  Beugleuse  who 
used  to  make  you  dance  to  the  music  of  a cord 
and  a leather  strap.  You  tried  to  strangle  Blunt 
twice,  to  stab  him  once.  You  would  have  put 
something  in  his  coffee  had  you  dared.  ” 

“Only  when  the  marks  of  his  brutal  hands 
were  on  my  face,  when  the  livid  bar  raised  by 
his  cravache  was  on  my  shoulders.  There  are 
women  who  like  to  be  beaten.  He  should  have 
married  one  of  them.  I tell  you  he  is  un  Ifiche.  ” 

“ I know  it  was  not  a happy  menage.  Love 
flew  out  of  the  window  soon  after  the  honey- 
moon, and  the  furniture  after  it.  You  used  to 
smash  a great  deal  of  crockery-ware  between 
you.  Well,  you  would  have  your  own  way.  It 
has  brought  vou  to  the  Hotel  Rataplan,  and  to 
asking  miloras  to  supper.” 

“He  deprived  mo-  of  my  child — of  my  little 
Lile,”  the  lady  went  on,  after  a few  moments’  si- 
lence, during  which  her  bosom  heaved,  and  sho 
panted  as  though  want  of  breath,  and  not  want 
of  grievances,  compelled  her  to  a temporary  sur- 
cease in  invective. 

“No,”  cried  Constant,  quietly.  “Yon  have 
nothing  to  accuse  him  of  with  respect  to  the  . 
child.  He  didn’t  deprive  you  of  it.  /did.” 

“ Monster !”  cried  the  lady.  Her  looks,  how- 
ever, did  not  bear  out  the  acerbity  of  her  speech. 

‘ * Benefactor,  rather.  I did  not  choose  to  have 
the  little  one  continue  in  the  inferno  its  papa  and 
mamma  were  making  round  it.  If  Blunt  had  been 
left  alone  with  jt,  he  is  so  lazy,  insouciant,  thor- 
oughly and  incnrably  heartless,  if  you  will,  that 
ho  would  have  left  it  on  a borne,  or  sent  it  to  the 
work-house.  Had  it  been  confided  to  you  it  would 
have  had  its  brains  dashed  out  in  one  of  your 
mod  rages ; or  else,  a coups  de  cravache,  it 
would  have  been  educated  for  the  pad-saddle 
and  the  circus.  One  amazon  in  a family  ii 
quite  enough,  countess." 

He  gave  her  the  name  bestowed  upon  her, 
half  in  envy,  half  in  mockery,  by  her  comrades 
of  the  theatre,  whom  she  offended  by  her  haught- 
iness and  terrified  by  her  temper. 

“Bon  ; and  the  child,  where  is  it?" 

“Safe  and  sound,  away  from  temptation,  at 
school,  chcz  de  bonnes  dames  puritaines.  When 
she  is  old  enough  she  shall  bo  a nun,  and  pray 
for  her  wicked  papa  and  mamma.” 

“ The  brat  is  the  child  of  Francis  Blunt,  and 
that  is  enough  to  make  me  hate  it,”  said  tho 
woman,  disdainfully. 

“A  nice  speech  for  a mother.  Nature,  you 
are  a potent  influence.  To  bo  sure,  you  have 
scarcely  ever  seen  the  poor  little  thing.  It  was 
ample  time,  however,  to  deprive  you  of  it.  Since 
the  morrow  of  her  christening  you  have  never 
set  eyes  upon  her.  I will  take  care  you  never 
do  again,  if  I can  help  it.  Your  tenderness  is 
of  a dangerous  nature.  When  Heaven  gave  you 
that  beautiful  body,  and  that  brilliant  intellect, 
how  was  it  that  so  trifling  a matter,  such  a mere 
bagatelle  as  a heart  was  left  out,  madame?” 

As  he  spoke  he  raised  his  flaccid  lids  and  gazed 
upon  her  with  gloomy  intensity.  She  tossed  her 
head  scornfully,  and  adjusted  the  glittering  bau- 
bles on  her  arms. 

“Do  you  wish  to  revive  the  old  story?"  she 
asked,  with  a sneer.  “I  thought  that  in  our 
treaty  of  amity  and  alliance,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, there  'was  a secret  article  to  the  effect 
that  nothing  ever  was  to  be  said  about  the  days 
when  we  were  young  and  foolish." 

“When  I was  young,  and  a fool — a mad- 
man,” the  valet  retorted.  “I  am  growing  old. 
Je  grisonne.  You  are  still  young,  but  foolish  no 
more.  Yon  never  were.  Oh  no ! You  were  al- 
ways wonderfully  wise.” 

“As  you  please,"  the  wild  animal,  who  had 
become  strangely  tranquil,  perchance  through 
sheer  lassitude,  uttered.  ‘ ‘ I must  beg  you,  how- 
ever, not  to  bore  me  with  these  old  histories  of 
Colin  and  Jacqueline.  They  are  all  very  well 
in  pastel,  or  in  porcelainc  de  Saxe,  mais  ellea 
m’ennuient  en  prose.  What  do  you  want  here, 
so  late  at  night  ?” 

“We  are  both  night-birds.  My  visit  in  the 
enfl  will  be  a welcome  one.  I have  brought  you 
a hundred  pounds  from  your  husband." 

“Donriiz,’’1sa{d'  the  lady,  coolly,  and  held  out 
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“Not  so  fast.  I know  your  capacity  for  ab- 
sorbing money.  A hundred  or  a thousand  pounds 
would  slip  with  equal  facility  down  that  pretty 
swan-like  throat.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  I 
have  been  your  bailleur  de  fends.  Certain  con- 
ditions, not  very  hard  ones,  are  attached  to  this 
advance.  We,  that  is  monsieur,  ” he  was  respect- 
ful to  the  dandy  even  in  his  absence,  ‘ ! must  not 
be  annoyed  for  six  months.” 

“ And  you  offer  a miserable  hundred  pounds. 
C’est  peu.” 

“ It  is  all  we  can  give.  Business  has  not  been 
prosperous.  Times  are  very  hard  with  us ; and 
this  hundred  pounds  even  can  be  ill-spared.” 

“I  dare  say.  Times  also  i re  very  hard  with 
me.  But  tell  me,  Monsieur  l’Ambassadeur,  has 
my  precious  husband  any  funds  of  his  own  ?” 

“ Not  a sou.  He  ate  up  his  patrimony  years 
ago.” 

“ Have  you?  I can  understand  the  other.” 

Constant  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “ What 
can  a poor  domestique  a gages  be  worth  ?”  he  rc-v 
plied. 

“ C’est  done  de  l’argent  vole'.  You  have  stolen 
this  hundred  pounds  then.  Keep  it.  Je  n’en 
veux  pas.” 

“ Hypocrite ! Your  mouth  is  watering  for  it, 
and  you  only  wish  that  it  were  ten  times  as  much. 
No,  madame,  it  is  not  money  stolen ; it  is  money 
won.”  » 

“By  cheating.” 

“ As  you  please.  I have  it  here,  in  five-pound 
notes.” 

“ Give  it  me,  then.  I don’t  think  my  hus- 
band has  yet  devoted  himself  to  forgery.  He 
has  not  application  enough.  You  may  tell  him 
from  me  that  I shall  not  trouble  him  again  for 
six  months.  Milord,  lui,  n’est  pas  dans  la  d6- 
binc.” 

4 4 What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  milord  ?” 
the  valet  asked,  with  a darkling  look. 

44  C’est  mon  affaire.  I don’t  ask  you  with  what 
little  lingeres  you  are  en  bonne  fortune.  If  you 
must  know  what  I mean  to  do  with  milord,  then 
by  Debonnair  it  is  to  bleed  him  for  the  good  of 
his  constitution.  II  a trap  de  sang,  ce  moutard- 
lh.” 

“ He  is  not  of  age.” 

44  The  usurers  are  kind  to  him.” 

44  Do  you  love  him  ?” 

44  Did  I ever  love  any  body,  Jean  Baptiste  Con- 
stant ?"  asked  the  woman,  with  candid  contempt. 

44 1 don’t  think  you  did.  It  will  be  your  lot 
some  day  to  love,  and  to  be  spurned  as  you  have 
spurned — never  mind  whom.” 

41  Counu,”  replied  madame. 

44  Qui  que  tu  sofa  tu  rote  ton  maitre, 

Qui  est,  qui  fut,  ou  le  doit  etre." — 

Who  e’er  thou  art,  thy  master  Bee, 

Who  is,  or  was,  or  is  to  he. 

44  A charming  sentiment,  more  charmingly  ex- 
pressed, although  I never  believed  in  it  for  one 
moment.  Love  is  no  master  of  mine,  never  was 
and  never  will  be.  But  the  couplet  is  exquisite. 

It  is  Voltaire,  is  it  not?  A charming  writer, 
Voltaire.  It  is  growing  very  late.  I think  you 
had  better  give  me  the  money  and  let  me  go  to 
bed.” 

“Here  are  your  wages,  Harpy,”  muttered  Con- 
stant, and  he"  handed  her  a packet  of  notes. 

“Thank  you.  C’est  pas  grand’  chose,  mais 
c’est  du  numeraire  tout  de  mfim.  I have  almost 
forgiven  milord.  He  will  come  to-morrow  and 
be  on  his  knees.” 

44  Good-night,  Valdrie.” 

44  Hun,”  quoth  the  wild  animal,  with  a look  of 
simulated  surprise,  but  profound  disdain.  Since 
when,  Monsieur  qui  brosse  les  habits  de  mon 
mari  ?” 

44  Good-night,  Mrs.  Blunt,  then.” 

4 4 The  Honorable  Lady  Blunt  you  mean,  fa- 
quin  !”  but  this  last  she  said  in  mockery. 

44  Bah  ! that  will  do  for  France,  but  in  England 
it  is  absurd.” 

44  Au  revoir,  done,  under  any  circumstances. 
Be  sure  you  give  my  love  to  my  husband.” 

“I  will  give  him  as  much  love  as  you  send 
him ; and  shall  not,  I should  say,  waste  much 
breath.  Again  good-night.” 

44  Bonsoir,  mon  ours.” 

He  had  never  taken  a seat  during  the  entire  in- 
terview, but  had  half  stood,  half  lounged  against 
the  console  on  which  he  had  placed  his  hat.  He 
now  advanced,  bent  over  her  as  she  sat,  swim- 
ming in  her  jewels  and  her  satin,  on  a sofa,  and 
putting  his  face  close  to  hers,  said  in  French, 
and  I will  quote  his  very  words. 

44  Tu  es  une  creature  sans  cceur  et  sans  mceurs, 
digne  d’etre  fouettee  et  fletrie  en  plein  Ch&telet.” 

“ So  I have  no  heart,  and  no  manners,  and 
ought  to  be  whipped,  eh  ? Thank  you,  my  com- 
plimentary professor  of  moral  philosophy.  Au 
revoir  et  h bientot.” 

Constant  did  not  care  to  renew  the  colloquy, 
and  without  directing  another  glance  toward 
her  left  the  room.  His  face  had  turned  livid, 
and  he  was  trembling  all  over.  But  he  had 
great  command  over  his  emotions,  and  by  the 
time  he  reached  the  salle  a manger  again  his 
countenance  was  as  unruffled  as  ever. 

Rataplan  had  gone  to  bed.  Constant,  how- 
ever, was  an  old  habitud  of  the  house,  and  made 
himself  comfortable  with  the  female  night-porter, 
La  Miss  Thomas.  Ho  was  no  smoker ; but  she 
brewed  him  a silver  timbale  full  of  mulled  claret, 
of  which  he  partook  in  moderation.  And  so  re- 
mained, after  a game  or  two  at  dominoes  with 
the  mahogany-colored  sentinel,  until  past  four 
in  the  morning.  His  conversation  was  mainly 
about  the  “countess”  and  her  temper;  to  which 
the  old  woman's  general  response — she  agreed, 
however,  perfectly  in  what  he  said — was  44  fich- 
tre.”  Many  of  the  lodgers  at  the  Hotel  Rataplan 
were  very  late  night-birds  indeed ; and  it  was 
four  in  the  morning  before  Monsieur  Constant 
left  Leicester  Place.  Often,  during  his  vigil,  his 
eyes  sought  the  smoke  - begrimed  ceiling,  as 
though  they  could  piercb  through  the  joists  and 
planking,  the  laths  ana  plaster,  and  light  once 
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more  upon  the  beautiful  woman  with  the  bare 
neck  and  arms,  and  the  black  satin  dress. 

CHAPTER  Xm. 

TO  GAMRIDGE’S. 

Gamridge’s  notel  was  in  Pump  Street,  Re- 
gent Street.  Gamridge’s  was  much  frequented 
by  the  junior  members  of  the  aristocracy,  and  by 
officers  bearing  his  Majesty’s  commission.  Gam- 
ridge’s was  the  legitimate  and  lineal  successor 
of  the  did  Slaughter’s  Coffee-house  in  St.  Mar- 
tin’s Lane,  of  whose  ancient  waiter  and  young 
military  frequenters  Thackeray’s  44  Vanity  Fair” 
discourses  delightfully.  Gamridge’s,  in  1836, 
was  at  the  apogee  of  its  popularity  and  renown  ; 
but  a few  years  afterward — such  is  the  mutabil- 
ity of  human  affairs — Gamridge’s  was  destined 
to  be  eclipsed  by  the  Rag  and  Famish. 

Why  44  Rag”  and  why  44  Famish  ?”  I,  as  a poor 
slouching  civilian,  am  not,  I hope,  bound  to 
know.  The  Rag  and  Famish  seems  to  me  a 
most  palatial  edifice,  superb  in  all  its  exterior 
appointments.  I have  heard  that  its  inner  cham- 
bers are  decorated  in  the  most  lavish  style  of 
Oriental  splendor ; that  its  smoking-room  vies  in 
gorgeousness  with  the  Court  of  the  Lions  at  the 
Alhambra;  that,  in  its  drawing-rooms,  the  genius 
of  the  most  eminent  upholsterers  in  London  has 
run  riot.  Nobody  can  be  in  rags,  nobody  can 
possibly  be  famished,  at  the  R.  and  F.  The 
cuisine,  I have  heard,  is  exquisite,  the  wines  and 
liquors  are  beyond  compare.  The  lightest-vest- 
ed and  brightest-buttoned  foot-pages  in  the  par- 
ish of  St.  James’s  gambol  and  grin  behind  the* 
plate-glass  doors.  The  most  majestic  and  the 
longest-mustached  military  bricks' puff  their  ci- 
gars on  the  steps.  There  are  always  half  a dozen 
Hansoms  in  waiting  before  the  portal.  On  the 
Derby  Day  drags  by  the  score  start  from  the  Rag. 
The  prizes  in  the  race  sweeps  at  the  Rag  are  said 
to  be  enormous. 

Let  me  see,  what  is  the  pay  of  a subaltern  in 
the  Line?  Some  seventy  or  eighty  pounds  a 
year,  I believe.  What  is  the  half-pay  of  a gen- 
eral qfficer  ? Not  many  hundreds  per  annum,  I 
am  afraid.  It  strikes  me  that  the  establishment, 
not  only  of  the  Rag,  but  of  the  Senior  and  Junior 
United  Service  Clubs,  must  have  been  an  ines- 
timable boon  to  the  young  warriors  who  are  ready 
to  fight  their  country’s  battles,  and  to  the  old 
braves  who  have  fought  them,  and  retired  to 
grass,  and  whose  helmets  are  now  hives  for  bees. 
To  live  like  a fighting-cock,  and  to  be  housed 
like  a prince ; to  have  all  the  newspapers  and  pe- 
riodicals, and  a first-rate  library:  billiard  and 
smoking  rooms,  baths  and  lavatories,  lounging 
and  elbow-resting  room ; a numerous  staff  of  si- 
lent, civil,  and  deferential  servants  in  imposing 
liveries,  and  as  much  stationery  as  ever  you 
want ; these  are  joys  familiar  to  the  members  of 
thfe  Rag,  and  of  other  cognate  mansions.  The 
young  fellow  on  active  service  can  run  up  from 
Chatham  or  Aldershot,  and  have  the  free  range 
of  a Venetian  palace  till  his  leave  is  out.  The 
battered  half-pay  has  but  to  provide  himself  with 
a bedroom  at  half  a guinea  a week  in  Jermyn 
Street,  or  St.  Alban’s  Place,  and,  from  nine  of 
the  clock  on  one  morning  till  two  or  three  of  the 
clock  on  the  next,  he  may  live  as  luxuriously  as 
a Sultan  of  Cathay.  The  annual  subscription  is 
moderate.  The  table-money  i§  inconsiderable. 
Beer,  bread,  and  pickles  are  dispensed  gratuitous- 
ly. The  cigars  are  foreign.  The  provisions  and 
wines  are  supplied  at  rates  very  little  exceeding 
cost  price. 

Whereas,  I can’J  see  what  a civilian  wants  with 
a club  at  all.  He  has  a home,  which  the  soldier 
and  sailor,  as  a rule,  have  not.  He  has  a cook 
at  home.  He  may  refect  himself  in  a decorous 
dining-room  at  home.  If  he  wants  books,  let 
him  subscribe  to  the  London  Library,  or  ask 
Mr.  Panizzi  for  a ticket  for  the  Museum  Read- 
ing-room. He  needs  no  smoking-room.  Civil- 
ians have  no  right  to  smoke.  He  needs  no  bil- 
liard-room. Civilians  should  bo  men  of  busi- 
ness, and  men  of  business  have  no  right  to  play 
billiards.  44  Clubs,”  says  Solomon  Buck,  in  one 
of  his  wisest  apophthegms,  “are  weapons  of  of- 
fense, wielded  by  savages  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing off  the  white  women.”  S.  B.  is  right  Clubs, 
for  your  dashing,  rollicking,  harum-scarum  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  are  all  very  well.  The  gallant 
fellows  need  a little  relaxation  after  the  irkseme 
restraints  of  barracks  or  ship-board ; but  clubs, 
to  the  unworthy  civilian  class,  are  merely  the 
meanest  pretexts  for  selfishness  and  self-indul- 
gence. 

Having,  I flatter  myself,  in  the  preceding  par- 
agraph, set  myself  right  with  the  ladies  (whom 
I am  always  trying  to  conciliate,  and  always  un- 
successfully), I will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Gamridge’s.  Social  clubs  of  the  palatial  or- 
der were  rare  in  1836.  St.  James's  had  its  ex- 
clusive political  reunions  — White’s,  Brooks’s, 
Boodle’s,  and  the  like ; but  none  save  the  elect 
of  the  elect  could  obtain  admission  to  them. 
Crockford’s  was  very  fashionable,  but  it  was  a 
gaming-house.  The  Carlton  wasn’t  built.  The 
Athenaeum  and  the  Reform  were  arrogant  with 
the  flush  of  the  March  of  Intellect,  and  looked 
down  upon  the  men  of  the  sword.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  now  defunct  Alfred  were  quarreling 
among  themselves.  The  United  Service  only 
admitted  officers  of  high  grade.  What  remain- 
ed, then,  for  the  young  or  middle-aged  warriors 
but  Gamridge’s. 

Gamridge’s  was  not  a club;  its  coffee-room 
was  open  to  all  comers ; yet  the  character  of  its 
frequenters  was  so  strongly  marked  that  an  out- 
sider rarely,  if  ever,  ventured  to  set  foot  within 
the  mysterious  precincts.  A bagman  who  pre- 
sumed to  enter  Gamridge’s  would  have  had  a bad 
time  of  it.  There  would  have  been  wailing  in 
Lancashire  if  a Manchester  man  had  so  far  for- 
gotten himself  as  to  intrude,  uninvited,  on  the 
Gamridgean  exclusiveness.  In  its  distinctive 
typification,  and  its  invisible  but  impassable  bar- 
riers, Gamridge’s  resembled  one  of  the  old  cof- 
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fee-houses  of  the  preceding  century.  They,  too, 
were  open  to  all ; yet  you  seldom  found  any  but 
merchants  at  Garraway’s  or  Jonathan's,  soldiers 
at  the  Crown  in  Whitehall,  gamesters  at  Sam’s 
St.  James’s  Street,  country  squires  at  the  Star 
and  Garter  in  Pall  Mall,  Jacobites  at  the  Harp 
at  Cornhill,  booksellers’  hacks  at  the  Devil  in 
Fleet  Street,  lawyers  at  the  Cock,  and  publish- 
ers at  the  Ball  in  Long  Acre. 

There  had  never,  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant  of  the  parish,  been  a Gamridge.  Who 
he  was,  if  ever  he  were  at  all,  there  is  no  know- 
ing. In  ’36  the  landlord — landlady,  rather — 
was  Mrs.  Yash : a handsome,  portly  widow,  who 
wore  bishop’s  sleeves,  and  a multitude  of  ribbons 
in  her  cap.  She  had  many  daughters,  whom 
she  kept  scrupulously  at  boarding-school  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  perils  of  Gamridge’s ; for,  if 
the  “wild  prince”  was  dead 4 4 Poins”  was  about? 
wilder  than  ever.  Mrs.  Yash  was  a woman  of 
the  world.  A few,  a very  few,  of  her  oldest  cus- 
tomers— old  gentlemen  who  had  been  so  long 
and  so  consistently  raking  about  town  that  they 
seemed,  on  the  principle  of  extremes  meeting, 
almost  steady — were  sometimes  admitted  to  the 
luxurious  privacy  of  Mrs.  V ash’s  bar-parlor.  She 
was  an  excellent  judge  of  port-wine,  and,  being 
a generous  hostess,  would  occasionally  treat  some 
of  her  prime  favorites  to  a bottle  with  a peculiar 
tawny  seal.  In  the  coffee-room  Mrs.  Vash  tol- 
erated cigars,  and  carefully  charged  ninepence 
apiece  for  them.  She  was  equally  careful  to 
charge  exorbitant  prices  for  every  article  con- 
sumed. You  might  give  a dinner  nowadays  at 
the  Rag  for  what  a breakfast  cost  at  Gamridge’s. 

The  politics  of  Gamridge’s  were  High  Tory  in 
tone.  The  true-blue  patrician  class  had  lost 
much  power  and  influence  by  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation and  the  Reform  Bill,  and  threw  themselves 
for  a change  into  dissipation.  Liberal  Conserva- 
tives had  not  yet  perked  up  into  existence. 
Among  the  Whigs  and  Radicals  it  was  held  to 
be  the  orthodox  thing,  just  then,  to  be  steady  and 
sober,  to  bring  in  moral  acts  of  parliament,  to 
attend  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution.  The 
Tories  sneered  contemptuously  at  education  and 
morality.  They  were  stanch  churchmen,  but  in 
the  “flying  buttress”  sense,  like  Lord  Eldon, 
supporting  the  sacred  edifice  from  the  outside. 
They  called  the  London  University  44  Stinkoma- 
lee,”  or  the  “Gower  Street  Pig  and  Whistle.” 
They  held  schools  where  the  birch  was  not  in 
daily  use  as  the  vilest  hot-beds  of  sedition,  and 
were  careful  to  send  their  children  to  seminaries 
where  they  knew  they  would  have  plenty  of  flog- 
ging in  the  good  old  Tory  style.  The  society  at 
Gamridge’s  was  a permanent  protest  against  the 
Penny  Magazine,  and  the  steam-engine,  and  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties,  and  the 
educational  whimseys  of  your  Broughams,  Bcn- 
thams,  Faradays,  De  Morgans,  and  compeers. 
Nothing  useful,  save  eating  and  drinking,  was 
ever  attempted  at  Gamridge’s ; and  even  those 
elementary  functions  were  performed  in  the  man- 
ner most  calculated  to  confer  the  least  amount 
of  benefit  on  the  human  frame.  The  guests 
breakfasted  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  dined 
at  midnight.  Gas  blazed  in  the  coffee-room  at 
noon,  and  knocked-up  roues  went  to  bed  at  tea- 
time.  There  were  many  white-faced  waiters  who 
never  seemed  to  go  to  bed  at  all,  and  to  like  this 
perpetual  insomnolence.  Pale  ale  was  unknown 
in  England  then,  but  the  popping  of  corks  from 
bottles  of  mineral-waters  was  audible  all  day 
long.  Dice,  only,  Mrs.  Vash  rigidly  refused  to 
wink  at.  44  If  gentlemen,  who  were  gentlemen,” 
she  remarked,  44  wanted  to  call  a main,  they  must 
do  it  in  the  parish  of  St.  James’s,  and  not  in  the 
parish  of  St.  George’s.”  Mrs.  Vash  was  one  of 
the  old  school,  and  liked  to  see  things  done  in 
their  proper  places. 

It  was  a vicious  time,  and  yet  somewhat  of 
the  patriarchal  element  remained.  Plebeian  dis- 
sipation was  confined  to  the  youngsters.  The 
old  gentlemen  went  to  the  Deuce,  mounted  on 
steady  ambling  cobs.  A new  race  of  rakes  drove 
them  gradually  from  the  coffee-room  at  Gam- 
ridge’s, and  Mrs.  Vash’s  back-parlor,  where  they 
piped  disparagement  of  the  rapscallion  age  over 
their  port  with  the  tawny  seal.  Thence,  by  slow 
degrees,  they  subsided  into  Pump  Street,  and  to 
Bath,  and  Cheltenham,  and  Fogydom,  and  went 
home  to  bed,  and  fell  paralytic,  and  so  died. 

Mr.  Francis  Blunt  walked  into  Gamridge’s  at 
about  a quarter  to  one  in  the  morning,  with  a 
light,  tight-fitting  over-coat  buttoned  over  him, 
swinging  his  cane,  and  looking,  on  the  whole, 

44  as  fresh  as  paint.”  The  coarseness  of  the  sim- 
ile may  find  an  excuse  in  its  literal  fidelity.  A 
fresh  pair  of  lemon-colored  kid  gloves  decorated 
his  hands,  the  many  rings  bulging  from  beneath 
the  soft  leather.  His  whiskers  had  been  rear- 
ranged— perhaps  those  ornaments  and  his  hair 
were  not  strangers  to  a recent  touch  from  the 
curling-irons,  for  there  were  hair-dressers  in  the 
Quadrant  who  kept  open  till  past  midnight  for 
the  behoof  of  exquisites  such  as  he — his  clothes 
had  been  brushed,  his  whole  exterior  spruced 
and  polished  up.  He  had  passed  a hard  day, 
but  he  was  ready’ to  begin  a night  as  hard. 

There  was  nothing  particular  about  the  exte- 
rior of  Gamridge’s.  It  was  a George-the-Second 
mansion  of  sad-colored  brick  with  stone  dress- 
ings, and  the  lamp  before  the  door  was  general- 
ly in  a state  of  compound  fracture  from  the  ex- 
uberant playfulness  of  late -returning  guests. 
“Lamp-glass  broken,  one  pound  five,”  was  a 
common  item  in  Mi's.  Vash’s  long  bills.  When 
the  late-returning  lodgers  didn’t  smash  the  lamp, 
thev  smashed  the  fan-light,  or  the  soda-water 
tumblers,  or  the  coffee-room  panels,  or  the  wait- 
ers’ heads.  They  were  always  breaking  some- 
thing, and  every  thing  was  charged  in  the  bill. 
You  entered  Gamridge’s  by  a long,  low,  oblique 
passage,  seemingly  specially  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  gentlemen  who  came  home  late,  over- 
taken with  liquor,  and  swerved  in  their  gait. 
They  could  not  well  tumble  down  in  their  prog- 
ress along  that  sporting  passage.  The  coffee- 
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room  was  almost  devoid  of  decoration.  Had  it 
been  papered  the  gentlemen  would  have  torn 
the  paper  off ; had  there  been  a pier-glass  some- 
body would  have  smashed  it,  but  as  pier-glasses 
then  cost  twenty  pounds  the  item  might  have 
been  subject  to  inconvenient  dispute  ia  the  bill. 
So,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  Mrs.  Vash  provided 
her  guests  with  a thick  circular  mirror  in  a nub- 
bly frame,  which  defied  even  a poker.  En  re- 
vanche, the  gallant  youths  who  frequented  the 
coffee-room  had  scratched  their  names  on  it,  as 
well  as  on  the  window-panes,  in  a hundred  places, 
with  their  diamond  rings. 

There  was  an  immense  dnmb-waiter.  The  ta- 
bles were  of  mahogany,  brightly  polished ; wax 
candlesticks,  in  silver  sconces,  were  always  used, 
to  the  disdainful  exclusion  of  gas — and  with  one 
of  those  same  candlesticks  many  a tall  fellow 
had  been  laid  low — but  the  floor  was  sanded, 
and  triangular  spittoons  were  dispersed  about. 
It  was  the  oddest  combination  of  luxury  and 
coarseness,  of  a club-room  and  a pot-house. 

In  this  room  a dozen  of  the  greatest  dandies 
in  England  were  assembled.  Some  had  fifty 
thousand  a year,  and  some  had  nothing,  and 
owed  thrice  fifty  thousand  pounds ; but,  poor  or 
rich,  all  were  fashionable.  It  was  a congrega- 
tion of  prodigal  sons  and  prodigal  fathers,  but 
fathers  and  sons  were  both  accustomed  to  sit  in 
the  high  places,  and  to  have  room  made  for  them. 


GEN.  ANDREW  JACKSON  SMITH. 

General  Andrew  Jackson  Smith,  whose  por- 
trait we  give  on  page  253,  and  who  has  recently 
come  prominently  before  the  public  as  commander 
of  the  Red  River  Expedition,  was  bom  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1838,  in  the 
same  class  with  Beauregard  and  Hardee,  of  the 
rebel  army,  and  Generals  Barry,  M ‘Dowell,  and 
other  officers  in  the  Federal  service.  For  seven 
years  he  was  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  First  Dra- 
goons, with  whom  he  served  during  most  of  that 
time  in  the  Territories.  In  1847  he  was  made  Cap- 
tain, and  served  against  thelndians  in  South  Oregon. 
In  1861  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Second  Cal- 
ifornia Cavalry,  and  in  March,  1862,  was  made 
Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers.  In  October  of 
that  year  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  First  Di- 
vision of  General  Granger’s  army  in  Kentucky; 
but  subsequently  was  attached  to  General  Grant’s 
army,  as  commander  of  the  Tenth  Division  of  the 
Thirteenth  Corps.  General  Smith  led  the  right 
division  in  the  attack  on  Vicksburg  in  December  of 
that  year,  and  afterward  commanded  the  Second 
Division  of  the  Thirteenth  Corps  at  the  battle  and 
capture  of  Fort  Hindman,  Arkansas  Post,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1863.  After  the  return  of  this  part  of  the  army 
to  the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg,  General  Smith  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  district  of  Corinth,  from 
which  post  he  was  removed  to  take  charge  of  the 
post  of  Columbus,  Kentucky,  in  order  to  keep  open 
the  communications  along  the  Mississippi  River 
with  General  Grant’s  command,  near  the  rebel 
strong-hold.  Having  cleared  that  part  of  Kentucky 
of  guerrillas,  General  Smith  was,  on  January  24, 
1864,  relieved  of  his  post  command,  and  ordered  to 
lead  the  Third  Division  of  the  Sixteenth  Corps  in 
the  Sherman  expedition  through  Central  Mississip- 
pi. After  the  return  of  the  forces  under  General 
Sherman  to  the  Mississippi  River,  General  Smith 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  Red  River  Expedi- 
tion, which  he  has  so  far  led  to  victory. 


HON.  OWEN  LOVE  JOY. 

Hon.  Owen  Lovejoy,  whose  death  was  record- 
ed last  week,  was  bom  in  Albion,  Maine,  on  the 
11th  of  January,  1811.  His  father  was  Rev.  Dr. 
Daniel  Lovejoy.  Until  eighteen  years  of  age 
his  time  was  spent  on  a farm.  He  then  fitted  for 
college,  and  worked  his  way  through  Bowdoin  by 
his  own  exertions.  Ho  studied  for  the  ministry, 
and  in  1837  was  in  Alton,  Illinois,  when  his  oldest 
brother,  Rev.  Elijah  P.  I.ovejoy,  fell,  as  John 
Quincy  Adams  said,  “the  first  American  martyr  to 
the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  freedom  of  the  slate." 
Over  his  dead  body  Owen,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six, 
vowed  a life-long  hostility  to  the  system  of  Ameri- 
can slavery.  The  same  year  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Princeton,  Illinois, 
and  held  that  relation  until  1854,  constantly  main- 
taining resolute  anti-slavery  ground,  leading  his 
church  to  exclude  slaveholders  and  apologists  for 
slavery  from  its  communion,  and  the  community  at 
large  to  protect  all  fugitive  bondsmen  seeking  shel- 
ter on  free  soil.  As  the  conflict  with  slavery  deep- 
ened, Mr.  Lovejoy  was  selected  to  represent  the 
people  in  the  Legislature,  and  subsequently,  in  1858, 
was  sent  to  Congress,  where  he  at  once  took  a com- 
manding position,  and  became  known,  through- 
out the  whole  country,  as  an  unconditional  and 
courageous  advocate  of  Liberty.  He  was  emphat- 
ically a man  who  could  not  be  put  down,  and  even 
the  enemies  of  his  principles  soon  learned  to  respect 
his  character  and  worth.  In  Congress,  during  the 
present  war,  he  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, taking  such  an  intense  interest  in 
public  measures  that  once,  when  unable  from  sick- 
ness to  be  present,  he  sent  bis  views  in  writing  to 
be  read  before  the  House.  The  Chicago  Tribune, 
summing  up  the  features  of  Mr.  Lovejoy’s  charac- 
ter, says : 44  In  public  as  well  as  in  private  life  Mr. 
Lovejoy  was  a sincere,  upright,  thoroughly  honest 
man.  It  is  not  believed  that  any  man  living  or 
dead  ever  accused  him  of  departing  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  strict  integrity. 

44  At  home,  of  late  years,  he  has  been  a large  and 
successful  fanner,  with  fine  improved  breeds  of  cat- 
tle and  fertile  fields. 

“In  the  bosom  of  his  large  family  be  was  the  idol 
of  their  affections,  the  most  exemplary  of  husbands, 
the  most  indulgent  of  fathers.  A widow  and  nine 
children  are  left  to  cherish  his  name  and  his  virtues 
as  a rich  legacy,  and  to  mourn  what  seems  to  them 
and  to  the  world  his  untimely  departure.”  Two 
brother^  ayd  ppe^sjs^r-of.  Mr.  Lovejoy  are  still 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Morton’s  Gold  Pens  are  row  sold  at  the 
same  prices  as  before  the  commencement  of  the  war ; this 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  Manufacturer's  improvements  in 
machinery,  his  present  large  Retail  Business  and  Cash-in- 
Advance  System ; for,  until  he  commenced  advertising, 
his  business  was  done  on  Credit  and  stri ctly  with  the  Trade. 

The  Morton  Gold  Pens  are  the  only  ones  sold  at  old 
prices,  as  the  makers  of  all  other  gold  pens-  charge  the 
Premium  on  the  Gold,  Government  Tax,  &c. ; but  Mor- 
ton has  in  no  case  changed  his  prices,  Wholesale  or  Retail. 

Of  the  great  numbers  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  during  the  past  few  years,  not  one  in  a thousand 
has  failed  to  reach  its  destination  in  safety ; showing  that 
the  Morton  Gold  Pen  can  be  obtained  by  anyone,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  at  the  same  price,  postage  only  excepted. 

Reader,  you  can  have  an  enduring,  always  ready,  and 
reliable  Gold  Pen,  exactly  adapted  to  your  hand  and  stylo 
of  writing,  which  will  do  your  writing  vastly  cheaper  than 
Steel  Pens;  and  at  the  present  almost  universal  High- 
Pressure  Price  of  everything,  you  can  have  a Morton  Gold 
Pen  cheaper,  in  proportion  to  the  labor  spent  upon  it  and 
material  used,  than  any  other  Gold  Pen  in  the  World. 
If  yon  want  one,  see  “The  Pen  is  Mightier  than  the 
Sword,”  in  next  column. 

LATEST  INVENTION 

IN 

. COLB  FENS. 

JUST  OUT. 

After  years  of  patient  research  It  has  been  demonstrated 
now,  for  the  first  time,  that  a genuine  Gold  Pen,  with  an 
Iridium  or  Diamond  Point,  and  possessing  all  the  elastici- 
ty and  durability  of  the  highest  price  pen  made,  can  be 
produced  at  prices  far  below  anything  of  the  kind  hereto- 
fore offered.  Years  have  been  spent  in  trying  to  produce 
an  elastic  and  diamond  pointed  pen  at  a low  figure,  and, 
until  now,  all  attempts  have  been  futile  We  have  nothing 


Gnuine  diamond  pointed  and  elastic  pen  iu  the 
it  can  be  sold  anywhere  near  our  prices. 

Trade  Prices  by  the  Dozen. 

No.  2.  Medium  Pen,  $3  50. 

No.  3.  Large  Pen,  $3  75. 

No.  4.  Engrossing  Pen,  $4  50. 

Silver  Mounted  Ebony  Holders  in  Morocco 

Case,  extra,  per  Dozen,  $4  00. 

Sample  Pens. 

No.  2.  Medium  Pen,  40  cents. 

NO.  3.  Large  Pen,  50  cents. 

No.  4.  Engrossing  Pen,  65  cents. 

Silvi  r Mounted  Ebony  Holders  in  Morooco 

Case,  extra,  60  cents. 

Warrantee. 

We  warrant  every  pen  for  one  year,  and  to  be  solid 
gold,  genuine  Iridium  or  Diamond  pointed,  and  to  pos- 
sess all  the  elasticity  of  the  most  expensive  gold  pen  mnde. 

We  send  sample  pens  to  any  address  in  the  United  States, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Money  properly  regis- 
tered and  sealed  comes  at  our  risk. 

GEORGE  A.  ELY  & CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers,  No.  181 
Broadway,  New  York. 

AMERICAN  NEEDLE  CO.,  442  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  Bartlett, 

f Needle  Manufacturers  for  the  Sewing  Machines. 

Bartlett's  Burnished  Hand  Needles.  Try  sample. 
Any  quantity,  any  sizes.  250  for  50c.,  or  with  beautiful 
Needle  Book,  $1,  by  mail.  “We  find  them  superior  to 
others  for  Sewing  Machines  or  Hand  Sewing.”  — Mme. 


NEW  SEWING  MACHINE  ATTACHMENTS. 
(Applicable  to  all  Machines,  sent  free  by  mail  every- 
where-) 

The  Self  Guide: 

Guides  the  work  itself  perfectly;  Hems,Tucks,&c.  Price  $1. 

The  Needle  Setter  with  Guage. 

Sets  the  Needle  itself,  and  tells  all  the  sizes.  Price  25c. 

Address  J.  W.  Bartlett's  Needle  & 8.  M.  F.  Depot,  442 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  Discount  to  Agents ; full  directions  ac- 
company each. 


THE  “RIDGEWOOD"  PATENT 

IIOIOIIE  CASE. 


Major-General  Burnside 

Writes,  Jan.  29th,  1864,  after  thanks  for  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  our  “useful  and  beautiful  present"  of  a 
“Ridgewood  Pipe  and  Tobacco  Case."  “It  is  the  most 
complete  thing  fora  Smoking  Apparatus  that  I have  ever 
seen,  and  so  entirely  within  the  reach  of  the  Soldier  in 
price,  that  it  will  certainly  work  itself  into  general  use." 

Gen’l  Thomas  Francis  Meagher  writes : 

Feb.  5th,  1864. 

To  the  Ridgewood  Manufacturing  Co. 

Gentlemen;—!  teel  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging, 
with  many  thanks,  your  present  of  the  f Ridgewood  Pipe 
and  Tobnceo  Case,"  and  beg  sincerely  to  assure  you  of  my 
belief,  that  your  ingenious  and  beautiful  little  Invention 
will  prove  most  convenient  and  useful  to  every  Officer  and 
Soldier,  who  can  stand  Smoke  as  well  as  fire. 

And  remain,  faithfully  yours,  &c. 

Compact  and  portable  as  a Cigar  Case , it  is  offered  in  va- 
rious styles  at  $1  50,  *2  00,  $2  25,  $2  50,  $3  00,  $3  75  and 
$5  00,  the  two  latter  richly  plated  and  engraved. 

8?*  Single  Cases  sent  by  mail,  free  to  the  Army,  and 
everywhere,  on  receipt  of  price  and  25  cents.  A iiberal 
Discount  to  Dealers  and  Sutlers.  Also  the  . 

Ridgewood  Smoking  Tobacco, 

of  superior  quality  and  flavor,  put  up  in  Packages  to  fill 
the  Case,  and  in  various  sizes  for  the  General  Trade. 
Also  half  pound  package  of  this  FineTobaooo,  full  weight, 
(carefully  put  up,)  sent  by  Mail,  free,  on  receipt  of  $1  25. 
All  Orders  promptly  filled. 

OFFICE  RIDGEWOOD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

429  Broadway,  cor.  Howard  Street,  New  York. 

DEMORESTS  N.  Y.  ILLUSTRATED  XE'ft’S.  — This 
spicy  and  vnlunble  Weekly  will  give  some  startling 
novelties  this  week.  Do  not  fall  to  see  it.  Now  ready. 

Enameled  Chamber 

FURNITURE 

The  best  assortment  of  Enameled  Furniture  in  all  col- 
ors and  styles,  walnut  and  chestnut,  plain  and  ornamental, 
in  suits,  wholes, ile  and  retail.  Also  Mattresses  and  Pail- 
lasses. WARREN  WAlfp,  fett 


66  HP  HE  PEN  IS  MIGHTIER  THAN  THE 

-L  SWORD." 

THE  GOLD  PEN— THE  BEST  OF  ALL  PENS, 
MORTON'S  GOLD  PENS, 

THE  BEST  PENS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

On  receipt  of  any  of  the  following  sums  in  Cash,  the 
Subscriber  will  send  by  return  mail,  or  otherwise,  as  di- 
rected, a Gold  Pen  or  Pens —selecting  the  same  according 
to  description,  viz. : 

GOLD  PENS  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  25  cents,  the  Magic  Pen ; for  38  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen;  for  50  cents,  the  Always- Ready  Pen;  for  75  cents, 
the  Elegant  Pen ; and  for  $1,  the  Excelsior  Pen. — These 
Pens  are  not  numbered,  but  correspond  in  sizes  to  numbers 
2,  3,  4, 5,  and  6 respectively. 

THE  SAME  PENS  IN  SILVER-PLATED  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  50  cents,  the  Magic  Pen  ; for  75  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen ; for  $1,  the  Always- Ready  Pen  ; for  $1  25,  the  Ele- 
gant Pen ; and  for  $1  60,\he  Excelsior  Pen. 

These  are  Well-Finished,  Good-Writing  Gold  Pens,  with 
Iridosmin  Points,  the  average  wear  of  every  one  of  which 
will  far  outlast  a gross  of  the  best  Steel  Pens ; although 
they  are  unwarranted , and,  therefore , not  exchangeable. 
MORTON’S  WARRANTED  PENS. 

The  name  “A.  Morton,"  “Number,”  and  “Quality," 
are  stamped  on  the  following  Pens,  and  the  points  are  war- 
ranted for  six  mouths,  except  against  accident. 

The  Numbers  indicate  size  only:  No.  1 being  the  small- 
est, No.  6 the  largest,  adapted  for  the  pocket;  No.  4 the 
smallest,  and  No.  10  the  largest  Mammoth  Gold  Pen,  for 
the  desk. 

Long  and  Medium  Nib3  of  all  sizes  and  qualities.  Short 
Nibs  of  Numbers  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  and  made  only  of  first 
quality. 

The  Long  and  Short  Nibs  are  fine  pointed ; the  Medium 
Nibs  are  Broad,  Coarse  Business  points.  The  engravings 
are  fac-similes  of  the  sizes  and  styles. 

GOLD  PENS,  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  $0  75  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  00  a No.  2 Pen,  lBt quality;  or  a No.  3 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  25,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  50,  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  75,  n No.  5 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $2  25,  u No  6 Pen;  $2  75  a No.  7 Pen;  $3  25  a No.  8 
Pen ; $4  a No.  9 Pen ; $5  No.  10  Pen — all  1st  quality. 
THE  SAME  GOLD  PEN'S,  IN  SILVER  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  $1  50  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  3 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  00,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  50  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $3  00,  a No.  5 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $3  50,  a No.  6 Pen,  1st  quality. 
w GOLD  PENS,  ALL  FIRST  QUALITY,  IN  SILVER- 
MOUNTED  DESK  HOLDERS. 

For  $2  00  a No.  4 Pen ; for  $2  25  a No.  6 Pen ; for  $2  75 
a No.  6 Pen;  for  $3  50  a No.  7 Pen. 

For  $4  09  a No.  8 Pen ; for  $6  a No.  9 Pen ; and  for  $6  a 
No.  10  Pen. 

The  “ 1st  Quality"  are  pointed  with  the  very  best  Iri- 
dosmin  Points,  carefully  selected,  and  none  of  this  quality 
arc  sold  with  the  slightest  imperfection  which  skill  and 
the  closest  scrutiny  can  detect. 

Tlie  * ‘ 2d  Quality”  are  superior  to  any  Pens  made  by  him 
previous  to  the  year  1860. 

“ The  3d  Quality”  he  intends  shall  equal  in  respect  to 
Durability,  Elasticity  and  Good  Writing  Qualities  (the 
only  true  considerations)  any  Gold  Pens  made  elsewhere. 

In  regard  to  the  Cheap  Gold  Pens,  he  begs  leave  to  say 
that,  previous  to  operating  his  New  and  Patented  Ma- 
chines, he  could  not  have  made  as  Good  Writing  and  Du- 
rable Pens,  for  the  price,  had  the  Gold  been  furnished  gra- 
tuitously. 

Parties  ordering  must  in  all  instances  specify  the 
“Name"  or  the  “ Number ” and  “ Qualiti/1'  of  the  Pens 
wanted,  and  be  particular  to  describe  the  kind  they  pre- 
fer—whether  stiff  or  limber,  coarse  or  fine. 

All  remittances  sent  by  mall  iu  registered  letters  are  at 
my  risk : and  to  all  who  send  twenty  cents  (the  charge  for 
registering),  in  addition  to  the  price  of  goods  ordered,  I 
will  guaranty  their  safe  delivery. 

Parties  sending  Gold  or  Silver  will  be  allowed  the  full 
premium  on  the  day  received. 

TO  CLUBS. — A discount  of  10  per  cent  will  be  allowed 
on  sums  of  $12,  of  15  per  cent,  on  $24,  and  of  20  per  cent, 
on  $40,  if  sent  to  one  address  at  one  time. 

Address,  A.  MORTON, 

No.  25  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


Sensible  Present 

For  a Soldier! 

One  of  Howard’s  Patent  Water  and  Sweat  Proof  Money 
Belts,  with  compartments  for  Letters,  Greenbacks,  and 
Card  Photographs.  They  are  light,  durable,  and  elegant. 
Sent  free  to  all  parts  of  the  country  on  receipt  of  price, 
Two  Dollars. 

HOWARD  BELT  CO.,  436  Broadway,  New  York. 


Soldiers’  Badges. 

All  Soldiers  who  want  a nice  gold  or  silver  Badge  should 
send  their  orders  directly  to  me.  I am  constantly  for- 
warding to  the  Army  solid  silver  shields,  Trefoils,  Stare, 
Diamonds,  Crescents,  Co.  Pins,  at  $1  00  each ; also  in  18k. 
gold  at  $5  00  each.  Crosses,  Kearney  Cross,  Circles,  and 
new  styles  Artillery  and  Cavalry  Pins,  at  $1  26;  l£k. 
gold,  $5  00.  Gold  [plated  Co.  Pins,  50c.  each ; $4  50  per 
doz.  Badges  enameled  in  Red,  White,  or  Blue,  for  every 
Division,  constantly  on  hand.  A fine  new  Veteran  Pin, 
in  silver,  $1  50.  Also  fine  Gold  Pens,  with  ebony  or  sil- 
ver Extension  Holder,  $1  00  each,  or  $10  00  a doz.  Send 
for  a circular  of  new  styles,  all  sent  free  by  mail.  Agents 
or  getters-up  of  clubs  treated  more  liberally  than  at  any 
at  any  other  house. 


• WATCHES. 

A Heavy  Hunting'  Cased  Silver  Composite 
Watch,  fine  movements,  and  in  perfect  running  order,  has 
the  appearance  of  Solid  Silver,  sold  by  the  case  at  $72  00. 
Sample  Watches,  sent  free  of  expense,  at  $14  00. 

The  Great  English  Army  natch,  in  heavy  handsome 
gold  composite  hunting  cases,  beautifully  engraved,  high- 
ly finished  and  partially  jeweled,  and  in  running  order. 
These  cases  will  wear  for  a gTeat  length  of  time.  Sold  by 
the  case  at  $78  00.  Sample  Watches  sent  free  of  expense, 
at  $15  00. 

The  Great  New  Army  Watch,  especially  for  Soldiers, 
in  heavy  and  beautifully  finished  solid  silver  hunting 
cases,  genuine  Lever  movements,  ruby  jeweled,  and  war- 
ranted as  represented,  and  a perfect  time-keeper,  only  $18. 

Constantly  on  hand  Watches  of  every  description. 
Agents  wanted  throughout  the  countiy.  Send  for  our  cir- 
cular. Sample  Watches  sent  free.  Postage,  by  the  case, 
$2  38 ; Registering,  20  cents. 

WARRANTS  E. 

We  warrant  every  Watch  to  be  as  represented,  or 
money  refunded.  A written  warrantee  given  if  required. 

GEORGE  A.  ELY  & CO.,  Importers  of. 

No.  181  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


ALE  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  . and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  HARNDEN’8  EXPRESS, 
No.  74  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


try  fBa 
Solid  Silver,  $1  50. 

New  Art  illery  and  Batte- 
ry Pin,  in  fine  Gold  Plate, 
$150. 

New  Battle  Pin,  with  the 
likeness  of  either  General, 
In  fine  Gold  Plate,  $1. 

New  N aval  Pin,  fine  G old 
Plate,  $1  50. 

New  PontohiePs  Pin,  do., 
$160. 

New  Engineer’s Pia, do., 
$1  50. 

Also  a Solid  Silver  Shield, 
or  either  Army  Corps,  Div., 
or  Co.  Pins,  with  your 
Name,  Reg. , and  Co.  handsomely  engraved  thereon,  for  $1. 
Liberal  commission  and  premiums  allowed  to  agents. 

B.  T.  HAYWARD, 

Manufacturing  Jeweler,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

12th  Regiment  Ball. 

IN  AID  or  THE 

Widows  and  Orphans 

or 

Deceased  New  York  Soldiers. 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  April  25,  1864 


I loved  that  dear  old  Flag-  the  bect.  Why 

I love  her.  My  love  is  on  the  battle-field.  “Finne- 
gan's Wake,"  piano.  Excelsior  music  book ; violin,  flute, 
or  cornet,  each  25c.  Musical  Instruments;  price  list 
mailed  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

FREDERICK  BLUME,  208  Bowery,  N.  Y. 


A New  Song 

By  the  Author  of 
“ Who  will  care  for  Mother  now," 

“ Mother  would  comfort  me,"  &c.,  &c. 

Entitled, 

“He  was  not  Afraid  to  Die.” 

Words  and  Music  by 

Charles  Carroll  Sawyer. 

(The  Colonel  of  one  of  our  Regiments  thus  concludes  a 
letter  written  to  the  family  of  a noble  soldier,  who  was 
killed  in  battle;  “You  will  always  have  these  cheering 
words  to  console  you — ‘ He  was  not  afraid  to  die!”) 

The  Music  of  this  beautiful  Song  is  published  by  SAW- 
YER & THOMPSON',  59  Fulton  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Gray  s 'Parent 
Molded  Collars 


HAVE  now  been  before  the  public  for  nearly  a year. 

They  are  universally  pronounced  the  neatest  and 
best  fitting  collars  extant. 

The  upper  edge  presents  a perfect  curve,  free  from  the 
angles  noticed  in  all  other  collars. 

The  cravat  causes  no  packers  on  the  inside  of  the  turn- 
down collar— they  are  AS  SMOOTH  INSIDE  AS  OUT- 
SIDE— and  therefore  perfectly  free  and  easy  to  the  neck. 

The  Garotte  Collar  has  a smooth  and  evenly  finished 
edge  on  both  sides. 

These  Collars  are  not  simply  flat  pieces  of  paper  cut  in 
the  form  of  a collar,  but  are  molded  and  suated  to  fit 
the  neck. 

They  are  made  in  “ Novelty”  (or  turn-down  style),  in  ev- 
ery half-size  from  12  to  17  inches,  nn<l  in  “ Eureka”  (or 
Garotte),  from  13  to  17  inches ; and  packed  in  “solid 
sizes"  in  neat  blue  cartons,  containing  100  each ; also  in 
smaller  ones  of  10  each— the  latter  a very  handy  package 
for  Travellers,  Army  and  Navy  Officers. 
m~  EVERY  COLLAR  is  stamped 

“Gray’s  Patent  Molded  Collar.” 

Sold  by  all  dealers  in  Men’s  Furnishing  Goods.  The 
Trade  supplied  by 

HATCH,  JOHNSON  & CO., 

81  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 

J.  S.  Lowrey  & Co.,  37  Warren  St,  New  York;  Van 
Deusen,  Boehmer  & Co.,  627  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia ; 
Hodges  Bros.,  23  Hanover  St,  Baltimore;  Wall,  Stephens 
& Co.,  322  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Leavit  and  Beavis,  cor.  Fifth  and  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. ; 
J.  von  BoiTies  & Co.,  434  Main  St.,  Louisville,  Ky ; A. 
Frankenthal  & Bro.,  No.  6 Main  St.,  St  Louis ; Bradford 
Bros.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; Weed,  Witters  & Co.,  7 to  18 
Tchoupitoulas  St,  New  Orleans. 


Madame  Benedict’s  millinery  and  dress- 
making Establishment  is  now  REPLETE  with  every 
IMPORTED  NOVELTY  of  the  season.  Milliners  not  ad- 
mi t ted.  12  Waveriy  Place,  New  York. 


IVETERAnI 


elers,  208  Broadway,  New  York. 


Veteran  Soldiers. 
We  are  now  pre- 

Eired  to  furnish  all 
inds  of  Veteran 
Pins  for  all  the  Reg- 
iments and  Corps 
now  in  the  field,  at 
$1 50  each.  Also  all 
the  various  Army 
Badges  worn  by  the 
different  Armies,  by 
the  single  one,  100, 
or  1000. 

Sent  to  any  part 
of  the  country  by 
mail.  Send  for  a cir- 
cular. Address 
Drownr  & Moore, 
Manufacturing  Jew- 


To  Wounded  Soldiers 

Who  have  been  Discharged. 

The  Bounty  of  $100,  due  to  Soldiers  who. have  been  dis- 
charged on  account  of  wonnds  received  in  battle,  is  now 
being  paid  at  the  U.  S.  Army  Agency,  64  Bleecker  St,,  op- 
posite Pay  Department.  The  Discharge  must  in  all  cases 
be  presented  by  the  Soldier.  When  residing  out  of  the 
city  the  discharge  can  be  sent  by  mail,  giving  distinctly 
the  Name  and  Post-Office  address  of  the  applicant. 

New  York,  March  26th,  1864 


The  “ Star”  No  Chimney  Burner. 

For  Kerosene  Oil  Lamps  and 
Lanterns,  gives  a brilliant  light 
free  from  smoke  or  smell,  and 
need  no  chimney.  We  are  now 
prepared  t"  supply  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  this  superior 
Burner,  which  everywhere  gives 
satisfaction.  Sample  sent,  post- 
paid, for  35  cts.  Agents  wanted. 
P.  ESSIG  & CO.,  Manufac- 
turers, 2 Platt  Street,  New  Y.ork. 


New  Army  Watches. 

ARRANDALE  & CO.,  Importers,  212  Broadway,  New 
York,  want  Agents  in  every  county  and  every  regiment, 
for  the  sale  of  their  new  styles  of  Watches.  Unusually 
liberal  terms  are  offered  to  Agents.  Send  for  circular. 


Tooth  Wash. 

Bcrnbtt'b  Oriental  Tooth  Wash  is  worth  all  other 
dentifrices.  Sold  everywhere. 


Caution 

FROM 

The  American  Watch 
Company. 

It  having  come  to  our  knowledge  that  imitations  of  the 
American  Watch  have  been  put  upon  the  market  in  great 
numbers,  calculated,  by  their  utter  worthlessness,  to  in- 
jure the  reputation  of  our  genuine  products— to  protect 
our  own  interests  and  the  public  from  Imposition,  we  again 
publish  the  trade  marks  by  which  our  Watches  may  in- 
variably be  known. 

We  manufacture  four  styles  of  Watches: 

The  first  has  the  name 

“AMERICAN  WATCH  CO.,  Waltham,  Mass.,”  en- 
graved on  the  inside  plate. 

The  second  has  the  name 

“APPLETON,  TRACY  & CO.,  Waltham,  Mass.,"  en- 
graved on  the  inside  plate. 

The  third  has  the  name 

“P.  S.  BARTLETT,  Waltham,  Mass.,"  engraved  on 
the  inside  plate. 

All  the  above  styles  have  the  name  “ American  Watch 
Co."  pa'nted  on  the  dial,  and  are  warranted  in  every  re- 
spect. 

The  fourth  has  the  name 

“ WM.  ELLERY,  Boston,  Mass.”  engraved  on  the  in- 
side plate,  and  is  not  named  on  the  dial. 

AH  the  above  described  Watches  are  made  of  various 
sizes,  and  are  sold  in  gold  or  silver  cases,  as  may  be  re- 
quired. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  accurately  describe  the  nu- 
merous imitations  tn  “hich  we  have  alluded.  They  are 
usually  inscribed  witn  mimes  so  nearly  approaching  our 
own  as  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  unaccustomed  buy- 
er. Some  are  represented  as  made  by, the  ‘ * Union  Watch 
Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.” — no  such  company  existing.  Some 
are  named  the  “Soldier’s  Watch,"  to  be  sold  as  our  Fourth 
or  Wm.  Ellery  grade,  usually  known  as  the  “ Soldier’s 
Watch  ;"  others  are  named  the  “ Appleton  Watch  Co. ;" 
others  the  “P.  S.  BabtLEY,"  instead  of  our  P.  S.  Babt- 
lett,  besides  many  varieties  named  in  such  a manner  as 
to  convey  the  idea  that  they  are  the  veritable  productions 
of  the  American  Watch  Company. 

A little  attention  on  the  part  of  buyers  will  protect  them 
from  gross  imposition. 

ROBBINS  & APPLETON, 
Agents  for  the  American  Watch  Company, 
182  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


American  Card  Company’s 
New  Union  Playing  Cards. 
National  Emblems. 


Eight  of  Eagles. 

The  suits  are  Eagles,  Shields,  Stabs,  and  Flags. 
Colonel  in  place  of  King ; Goddess  of  Liberty  for  Queen ; 
Major  for  Jack. 

The  Union  Playing  Cards  are  the  first  and  only  genuine 
American  Cards  ever  produced,  and  as  they  are  entered 
according  to  Act  of  Congress,  they  can  be  manufactured 
only  by  the  American  Card  Company. 

The  Cards  are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  Cards  bearing 
Foreign  emblems.  The  demand  for  them  is  unprecedent- 
ed in  the  Card  Trade,  and  they  will  soon  become  the 
Leading  Card  in  the  American  market. 

In  playing  with  these  Cards,  they  are  to  be  called  by  the 
names  the  emblems  represent,  and  as  the  emblems  are  ns 
familiar  as  household  words  everywhere  among  the  people 
of  the  American  Republic,  they  can  be  used  as  readily  the 
first  occasion  as  cards  bearing  Foreign  emblems. 

The  Union  Cards  are  the  most  pleasing  and  attractive 
card  ever  made.  They  are  produced  in  the  highest  style 
of  the  art,  and  each  pack  is  put  up  in  an  elegant  Card 
Case,  suitable  to  keep  them  in  when  not  in  use,  and  then 
in  handsome  dozen  boxes  for  the  trade. 

Two  Sample  Packs  in  Card  Cases  sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $1. 

Address  AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY, 

14  Chambers  St.,  or  165  William  St.,  New  York. 


EXTRAORDINARY  NOVELTIES  continually  appear- 
ing in  Demorest's  New  York  Illustrated  News. 
Do  not  fail  to  see  this  week's  number,  now  ready,  univer- 
sally acknowledged  the  most  spicy  and  fine  weekly  now 
published. 


Opera  and  Field-Glasses 

Can  see  a man  distance  of  3 to 
4 miles.  Spectacles  and  Eye- 
Glasses  with  French  flint  glass. 
Also  Microscopes  of  every  do- 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


'hotels  - Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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J.  H.  Winslow  & Co., 

100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  &.C.,  &.C. 

Worth  $500,000. 

To  be  sold  for  One  Dollar  each 
without  regard  to  value,  and 
not  to  be  paid  for  till  you 
know  what  you  are  to  get. 

SPLENDID  LIST!! 

Of  Articles  to  be  sold  for  One 
Dollar  each. 


100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches $115  00  each. 

100  Gold  Watches 70  00  each. 

200  Ladies'  Gold  Watches 40  00  each. 

600  Ladies'  and  Gent’s  Silver  Watches  . . 18  00  each. 

8000  Vest  and  Neck  Chains 6 00  to  10  00  each. 

8000  Gold  Band  Bracelets 6 00  to  10  00  each. 

8100  “ “ “ ...  3 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Cameo  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

8000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Brooches. . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 
3000  Coral,  Opal,  and  Em.  Brooches . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Cameo  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

8000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Ear  Drops.  4 00  to  6 00  each. 
3000  Coral,  Em.,  and  Opal  Ear  Drops  4 00  to  8 00  each. 

5100  Gent's  Breast  Fins 2 50  to  8 00  each. 

8000  Watch  Keys 2 00  to  0 00  each. 

6000  Fob  and  Ribbon  Slides 2 00  to  6 00  each. 

5000  Sets  of  Bosom  Studs 2 50to  6 00  each. 

5000  Sleeve  Buttons 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Plain  Rings 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Stone  Set  Rings 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Lockets 2 50  to  10  00  each. 

5000  Sets  Ladies'  Jewelry 5 00  to-10  00  each. 

10000  Gold  Pens,  Silver  M’ted  Holders  4 00  to  5 00  each. 
10000  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension 

Cases  and  Pencils 4 00  to  6 00  each. 


All  of  the  above  list  of  Goods  will  be  sold  for  one  dollar 
each.  Certificates  of  aU  the  various  articles,  stating  what 
each  one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed  up, 
and  mixed;  and  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  re- 
gard to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair 
chance.  On  receipt  of  the  Certificate,  you  will  see  what 
you  can  have,  and  then  it  iB  at  your  option  to  send  one 
dollar  and  take  the  article  or  not. 

In  all  transactions  by  mail,  we  shall 
charge  for  forwarding  the  Certificates, 
paying  postage,  and  doing  the  busi- 
ness, 25  cents  each,  which  must  be  in- 
closed when  the  Certificate  is  sent  for. 
Five  Certificates  will  be  sent  for  $1 ; 
eleven  for  $2  ; thirty  for  $5 ; sixty-five 
for  $10 ; and  a hundred  for  $15. 


Watches  and  Jewelry. 

American.  Swiss,  aud  English 

WATCHES 


In  evory  variety,  in  (my  own)  superior  styles  and  qual- 
ity of  cases.  Orders  from  the  trade  or  army,  large  or 
small,  promptly  and  faithfully  attended  to.  Established 
20  years.  T.  B.  BYNNER,  175  Broadway,  New  York. 


SOMETHING  MEW 

IN  FLAYING  CARDS. 

LOVE  SCENES. 


Designs  from  French  Artists. 

The  above  new  Card  lias  fifty-two  beautiful  pictures,  of 
elegant  design,  and  they  can  also  be  used  the  samesas  or- 
dinary playing  cards,  thus  combining  pleasure  with  amuse- 
ment. Enclose  60  cents  and  two  red  stamps,  and  send  for 
sample  pack.  $5  per  dozen.  Liberal  discount  by  gross  to 
dealers.  II.  A.  CASWELL,  60  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MME.  DEMOREST’S  IMPERIAL  DRESS  ELEVA- 
TOR, a very  durable,  convenient,  and  perfect  ar- 
rangement for  raising  the  dress  in  graceful  festoons,  the 
fashionable  style,  uniformly  all  around,  and  letting  it 
down  at  will.  Price  50  cents.  Sold  at  all  the  fancy  and 
trimming  stores,  or  sent  by  mall  free  on  receipt  of  the 
price.  No.  473  Broadway.  Dealers  supplied  on  liberal 
terms. 


BILLIARD  BALLS. 

Patent  compressed  Ivory  Billiard  Balls,  2J-  and  21  in., 
$10  per  set.  2 in.  Bagatelle,  $8  per  set.  14  in.  Bagatelle, 
$0  per  set.  15  Ball  Pool,  $30  set  French  Coe  Til’S,  $2 
and  $3  per  box.  French  Chalk,  $2  a gross.  WM.  M. 
WELLING,  207  Centre  St.,  New  York,  Sign  of  the  Golden 
Elephant. 


New  Catalogue  of  Jewelry 

Sent  free.  Address 

THOS.  CAFFERTY  & CO., 

Providence,  R.  I. 


Union  Playing  Cards. 

Colonel  for  King,  Goddess  of  Liberty  for  Queen,  and  Major 
for  Jack.  62  enameled  cards  to  the  pack.  Eagles,  Shields, 
Stars,  and  Flags  are  the  suits,  and  you  can  play  all  the  usual 
games.  Two  packs,  in  cases,  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  $1. 
The  usual  discount  to  the  trade.  Send  for  a Circular.  Ad- 
dress AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY, 

14  Chambers  St,  N.  Y.,  or  165  William  Street,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES  ?— My  Ongucnt  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1 — 
sent  by  mail,  poet  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


Two  Dollars  made  from  twenty  cts.  Call  and  ex- 
amine, or  ten  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  20c.  Retails 
for  $2,  by  K.  L.  WOLOOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


For  60  Cents, 

The  Illustrated  Phrenological  Journal  for  Jan., 
Feb..  March  and  April.  Sent  by  return  post,  or  a year, 
for  $1  50.  To  secure  the  Pictorial  Double  Numbers, 
with  Physiognomy,  Ethnology,  Phrenology,  Physiolo- 
gy and  Psychology,  with  all  the  Portraits  of  distin- 
guished men,  send  at  once  to  FOWLER  & WELLS,  308 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Attention  Company! 


Clark's  Onguent,  a powerful  stimulant.  Each  packet 
warranted  to  produce  a full  set  of  whiskers  or  moustaches 
in  six  weeks  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  in- 
jury to  the  skin.  Any  person  using  this  Onguent,  and 
finding  it  not  as  represented,  by  informing  me  of  the  fact, 
can  have  their  money  returned  them  at  any  time  within 
3 months  from  day  of  purchase  Price  $1  00.  Sent  sealed 
and  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 

Address,  A.  C.  CLARK, 

P.  O.  Drawer  118, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


$11  Watches.  $12 

“AN  ELEGANT  WATCH.” 


Set  in  very  heavy  Silver  hunting  cases  of  splendid  fin- 
ish, Silver  capped,  ruby  jeweled,  fine  English  movements, 
pure  white  dial,  and  steel  polished  hands.  Warranted  a 
correct  timekeeper,  and  promptly  forwarded,  together!  fit  h 
a very  handsome  gold-plated  chain  and  key,  to  any  ad- 
dress, postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  twelve  dollars,  or  eleven 
dollars  without  chain. 

C.  E.  Clarke  & Co., 208  Broadway,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  5650. 


DEMOREST’S  NEW  YORK  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS, 
THE  LIVE  PAPER  OF  AMERICA.— Everybody 
and  his  wife  are  in  ecstacies,  and  are  complimenting 
DEMOREST’S  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS,  as  the  most  spi- 
cy, Interesting,  nnd  live  illustrated  paper  ever  published. 
It  needs  only  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 


Agents.— Those  acting  as  Agents  will  be  allowed  ten 
cents  on  every  Certificate  ordered  by  them,  provided  their 
remittance  amounts  to  one  dollar.  Agents  will  collect  25 
cents  for  every  Certificate,  aud  remit  15  cents  to  us,  either 
in  cash  or  postage  stamps.  Great  caution  should  be  used 
by  our  correspondents  in  regard  to  giving  their  correct  ad- 
dress, Town,  County,  and  State.  Address 


J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

203  Broadway,  New  York. 


Ballard  Patent 


j Brccch  Loading  Rifles  and 
Carbines- 

Carrying  the  copper  water-proof  cartridge, 
“ and  also  using  ordinary  loose  ammunition. 
This  arm  Is  now  admitted  by  all  competitors  to  be  superior 
to  any  other  ever  offered  to  the  public.  The  great  ad- 
vantage of  loading  with  either  fixed  or  loose  ammunition 
alone  makes  it  superior  to  all  others. 

We  also  offer  to  the  public  our  new  Plant  & Reynolds 
Cartridge  and  loose  ammunition  loading  revolver.  This 
arm  has  no  equal  as  a belt  or  pocket  weapon. 

For  further  particulars  send  for  descriptive  circular. 

P.  S.  Do  not  forget  that  both  Rifles  and  Pistols  may  be 
used  with  either  copper  cartridge  or  loose  ammunition. 

MERWIN  & BRAY,  Sole  Agents, 

262  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Cbn'C  A MONTH  1 I want  to  hire  Agents  in  every 
Jp  I O county  at  $75  a month,  expenses  paid,  to  sell 
my  new  cheap  Family  Sewing  Machines.  Address 

a MADISON,  Alfred,  Maine. 


POLLAK  & SON, 

Meerschaum  Manufacturers,  357 
Broome  St.,  near  Bowery,  N.  Y„ 
sell  wholesale  and  retail  Will  send, 
free  of  charge,  a genuine  Pipe  for  6 
Dollars.  Pipes  of  any  shape  cut  to  or- 
der and  repaired.  | ~ a ' 


Patent  Army  Pipe,  just  out.  Can  be 
carried  in  the  vest  pocket,  is  self-clean- 
ing,  and  an  elegantly  finished  pipe ; re- 
tail price  50c.  each.  One  doz.  sent  free 
on  receipt  of  $2  25.  Agents  make  e%sy  $16  per  day,  and 
receive  as  a present  from  us  a superb  gold  or  silver  Watch. 
Send  quick,  and  get  the  cream  of  the  trade.  800  can  be 
sold  in  every  full  regiment.  Circulars  of  20  new  patented 
articles  sent  free. 

RICHARDS  & CO.,  Box  3131, 37  and  39  Nassau  St.,N.  Y. 


MME.  DEMOREST’S  MIRROR  OF  FASHIONS.— The 
Spring  number  of  this  magnificent  Fashion  Maga- 
zine, now  ready,  presents  a brilliant  display  of  beautiful 
novelties  for  the  Spring  Fashions,  and  some  unusual  and 
extraordinary  attractions,  among  which  is  a largo  Double 
Mammoth  Fashion  Plate,  twice  the  usual  size,  and  the  most 
beautiful  Fashion  Plate  ever  offered  in  a magazine  in  the 
world.  The  Spring  number  also  contains  Six  Full  Size 
Patterns,  an  elegant  Braid  Sheet,  with  much  valuable  in- 
formation, &C-,  all  for  only  25  cents;  or  yearly  subscrip- 
tion, $1,  with  a premium  of  One  Dollar’s  worth  of  extra 
Patterns.  Do  not  fail  to  subscribe  immediately.  The 
Agriculturist  and  Mirror  of  Fashions,  furnished  together, 
for  $1  75.  Arthur’s  or  Peterson’s  Magazine  and  the  Mir- 
ror of  Fashions,  $2  20;  Godey’s  Lady’s  Book  and  the  Mir- 
ror of  Fashions,  $2  75,  less  than  the  cost  of  Godey’s  alone. 
Splendid  premiums  for  Clubs.  Address  Mme.  DEMO- 
REST,  No.  473  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

CARPET  WARP. 

WOOL  TWINE. 

Twines  and  Paper.  IL  A.  IIARVEY,  84  Malden  Lanc,N. Y. 


False  Moustaches  50  cents  and  $1  a pair.  Sent  free 
by  mail.  Address,  C.  W.  PHILO,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


H 


ANPSOMEST  LADY  IN  AMERICA.— llcr  oil  col- 
ored Photograph  mailed  for  25  cents,  by  MASON  & 
No.  58  N.  SIXTH  Street,  Philadelphia. 


BURNETT’S 

Standard  Flavoring  Extracts 

For  Cooking  Purposes. 

THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  THESE  EXTRACTS  CON- 
SISTS  IN  THEIR 

Perfect  Purity  and  Great  Strength. 

We  select  the  following  testimonials: 

POPULAR  HOTELS. 

“ Pre-eminently  superior  to  all  others  for  culinary  use." 

Parker  House,  Boston. 

“ Superior  to  any  we  have  ever  used.” 

Revere  House,  Boston. 

“nave  used  your  Extracts  for  several  years,  and  re- 
gard them  the  best  in  the  world. .” 

Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  New  York. 
“Our  test  has  proved  them  very  excellent." 

St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  New  York. 

“ Have  been  found  really  superior  by  thorough  and  ex- 
clusive use  in  our  Establishment  for  years." 

Continental  Hotel,  Phila.,  Pa. 

“ Possess  all  the  rare  qualities  claimed  for  them." 

Eutaw  House,  Baltimore,  Md. 

“ Far  superior  to  any  in  the  market." 

Willard’s  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Comment  is  unnecessary.  Our  standard  quality  will 
remain  unimpaired. 

These  Extracts  are  for  sale  in  every  city  and  town  in 
the  United  States  and  Canadas. 

27ie  best  arc  the  cheapest  I 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  PROPRIETORS, 

JOSEPH  BURNETT  & CO., 

BOSTON. 


Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  88x51.  Price  $3500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,  N. Y. 


TO  CONSUMPTIVES- YOU  will  get  the  Recipe 
-L  for  a sure  cure  for  Coughs,  Coldf,  Consumption,  and 
all  lung  complaints,  by  sending  to  Dr.  Uncos  Brant,  Box 
3531,  New  York.  He  sends  it  free.  Write  for  it. — It  has 
cured  thousands. 


Military  and  Naval 

Collection  and  Banking  Officf — Somes,  Brown  & 
Co.,  No.  2 Park  Place,  New  York,  adjust  and  collect  every 
variety  of  just  claims  against  the  Government  or  States. 
Hand-Books  containing  laws,  tic.,  sent  by  mail,  free. 


DEMOREST’S  N.  Y.  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS,  a 
Weekly  Journal  of  Illustrations  on  all  live  subjects, 
and  a National  and  Family  Newspaper  in  its  most  com- 
prehensive sense.  Published  90  Beekman  Street.  Sold 
everywhere. 


Portable  Printing  Offices. 


For  the  Army  and  Navy 
Hospitals,  Merchants, 
Druggists,  and  all  who 
wish  to  print  neatly, 
cheaply,  and  expeditious- 
ly. Circular  sent  free. 
Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c., 
six  cents.  Adams  Press 
Co.,  No.  26  Ann  SL,  N.  Y., 
and  35  Lincoln  St.,  Boston. 


BAKER’S  RHEUMATIC  BALM, 

BAKER’S  FEVER  COOLER, 

BAKER’S  COUGH  MIXTURE, 

BAKER’S  CROUP  ALLEVIATOR, 
are  four  remedies  which  no  family  should  ever  be  without. 
Price  $1  per  bottle  each. 

BAKER’S  KIDNEY  AND  GRAVEL  REMEDIES,  which 
are  invaluable.  Price  $5. 

Principal  Depot:  No.  154  Tenth  Street,  near  Fourth 
Avenue.  Sold  by  the  principal  Druggists. 

Remedies  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price. 


Cavalry  Badges. 

Annexed  is  a fac-simile 
design  of  our  newest  style 
Cavalry  Badge.  Sent  free 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
price,  with  Name,  Co.,  and 
Regiment  handsomely  en- 
graved thereon. 

Solid  Silver $8  00 

Solid  Silver,  letters 

in  gold  relief 8 60 

Solid  gold 8 00 

Solid  gold  enameled.  9 00 

Also  new  style  Artillery 
Badge,  and  every  style  Co. 
Pin  and  Corps  Badge  worn 
by  the  Army.  Send  for  our 
illustrated  Catalogue.  Ad- 
dress C.  L.  BALCH  & CO., 
208  Broadway,,  N.  Y. 


A GREAT  CHANCE 

FOR  BOOK  AGENTS. 

D.  APPLETON  & CO.,  Nos.  443  and  415  Broadway, 
N.  Y.,  have  In  preBB  — CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  COMMER- 
CIAL AND  BUSINESS  ANECDOTES:  Comprising  In- 
teresting Reminiscences  nnd  Facts,  Remarkable  Traits 
and  Humors,  and  Notable  Sayings,  Dealings,  Experiences, 
and  Witticisms  of  Merchants,  Traders,  Capitalists,  Mer- 
cantile Celebrities,  Millionaires,  Bargain-Makers,  etc., 
in  ail  ages  and  countries.  Designed  to  exhibit,  by  nearly 
Three  Thousand  Illintrutions,  Anecdotes,  and  Incidents, 
the  Piquancies  and  Pleasantries  6f  Trade,  Commerce,  and 
General  Business  Pursuits.  Illustrated  with  steel  plate 
portraits  and  wood  engravings.  2 vols.  8vo,  $6.  To  be 
published  by  subscription.  

AGENTS  WANTED  in  EVERY  SECTION  to  CAN- 
VASS the  WORK.  Prospectuses,  giving  a full  plan  of 
the  book,  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
application. 


POPULAR  GLEE  BOOKS. 

MUSICAL  LYRA.  A New  Collection  of  Glees,  Quar- 
tets,  Duets,  Trios,  Choruses,  &c.,$l.  Young  Folks'  Glee 
Book,  $1.  The  Western  Bell.  $t.  Union  Star,  60  cts. 
Tuneful  Hours,  $1.  Family  Circle  Glee  Book,  a collec- 
tion with  Piano  Accompaniments,  2 vols.,  each,  $1  60. 
Boston  Melodeon,  8 vols.,  each,  $1.  Boston  Glee  Book, 
$1  25.  Tyrolean  Lyre,  $1.  Concordia,  30  cts.  Jenny 
Lind  Glee  Book,  $1.  National  Glee  Book,  $1.  Copies 
eent  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

OLIVER  D1TSON  a CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


G.L.& J.B.KELTY, 
WINDOW  SHADE 

1 MANUFACTURERS, 


White  Holland  for  Shades.  Only  Agents  for  Bray’s 
^Patent  Fixtures. 


unco 

New  Spring  Styles  for  1864. 

G.  L.  & J.  B.  KELTY,  359  Broadway  N Y. 

Soldiers  Robbed. 

Thousands  of  Soldiers  have  been  robbed  of  their  money 
nnd  other  valuables,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  want  of 
Just  such  an  article  as  Howard’s  Patent  Money  Belt 
They  are  water  and  sweat  proof,  and  are  made  with  com- 
partmeuts  for  Letters,  Greenbacks,  and  Photographs. 
Sample  Belt  sent  free  by  return  mail,  to  any  part  of  the 
country,  on  receipt  of  price,  Two  Dollars. 

HOWARD  BELT  CO.,  486  Broadway,  New  York. 


A FINE  COLLECTION  OF 

VIOLIN  MUSIC 

Is  contained  In  “‘Winner’s  Perfect  Guide  for  the  Violin." 
The  pieces  have  been  selected  with  great  care,  and  com- 
prise many  of  the  new  and  popular  Melodies  of  the  day, 
while  the  easy  and  agreeable  lessons  the  book  contains, 
render  it  the  best  work  that  can  be  put  in  the  hands  of 
beginners.  Price  only  60  cts.  Sent  post-paid. 

OLIVER  DITSON  & CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


Just  what  every  Family  wants. 
Savage  & Co.'s  No  Chimney  Burner 
for  Hand  Jjamps  and  Lanterns,  burns 
Kerosene  Oil  with  a brilliant  light 
without  chimney,  smoke,  or  odor. 
Saves  26  per  cent.  Office  202  Fulton 
St.,N.  Y.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for 
circular.  Snmple  sent  free  for  50  cts. 
American  Institute  awarded  1st  Pre- 
mium and  Medal,  "803. 


CONJURING! 

The  whole  art  of  Conjuring  made  easy,  with  full  direc- 
tions for  performing  150  of  the  most  wonderful  and  as- 
tounding Feats  of  Hocns  Pocus,  Sleight-of-Hnnd,  Ventril- 
oquism, and  Legerdemain.  Profusely  illustrated.  Price 
15  cents.  Sent,  post-paid,  by  mail.  Address 

M.  M.  SANBORN,  Stanhope,  N.  J. 


TF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

X a little  of  everything  relating  to  the  human  system, 
diet,  air,  marriage,  etc.,  etc.,  read  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of 

MEDICAL  COMMON  SENSE. 

Among  the  many  subjects  treated  in  this  work  are  the 
following:  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh, 
Scrofula,  Rheumatism,  Dyspepsia,  Piles,  Liver,  and  Phi- 
losophy of  Digestion,  Constipation,  Affections  of  the  Urin- 
ary Organs,  Barrenness,  Rupture,  Salt  Rheum,  Cancer, 
Paralysis,  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  Neuralgia,  How  to  Re- 
cover the  Sight  and  throw  aside  Spectacles,  Marriage,  the 
Curious  Marriage  Customs  of  the  World,  Philosophy  of 
Elopements,  a Chapter  for  the  Married,  and  a thousand 
things  of  value  to  married  and  single  never  written  before, 
making,  altogether,  a curious  book  for  curious  people,  and 
a good  book  for  every  one.  400  pages ; 100  illustrations. 
Contents  tables  sent  free  by  mail  to  all  applicants,  or  the 
book  forwarded  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  $1  50. 
Address  E.  B.  FOOTE,  M.D.,  No.  1130  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Perce’s  Patent  Magnetic  Globe 

For  the  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  Earth’s  attrac- 
tion, and  for  other  beautiful  and  instructive  experiments. 
Price  $3  50.  Send  for  a circular.  Sent  by  mail,  postage 
free,  on  receipt,  of  price.  Meo  Perce's  Compound  Mag- 
net, a powerful  instrument  Price  $2  50.  Address 

E.  PERCE,  36  Beekman  St.,  Box  5561,  P.  O.,  N.  Y. 


Before  and  Behind  the  Curtain. — 12  Photo- 
graphs, representing  the  advantages  und  disadvantages 
of  the  Stage  box.  Introduction;  Subscribers’  Privilege; 
Success ; Rataplan  ; Rehearsal ; The  Audience ; Ladies’ 
Dressing  Room ; Gentlemen’s  Dressing  Room ; The  Lob- 
by ; The  Private  Box.  Price  $2  per  set,  and  sent,  post- 
paid, by  Richard  Parker  & Co.,  cor.  Ann  and  Nassau  Sts. 


The  Graefenberg  Company’s 

Utenne  Catholicon  (Marshall's), 

An  infallible  cure  for  “Female  Weaknese,"  and  al’ 
Uterine  complaints  of  women. 

Price  50  Per  bottle.  Five  bottles  for  $6. 

The  Graefcnborg  Vegetable  Pills. 

The  best  Pill  in  the  world  for  family  use,  and  for  all  B1L 
lous  and  Liver  complaints.  Price  25  eent8  per  box. 
Address  all  orders  to  J.  F.  BRIDGE,  M.D., 

Resident  Physician  GRAEFENBERG  COMPANY, 
No.  139  William  Street,  near  Fulton,  New  York. 


Jubt  Published: 

A Treatise  on  Military 
Surveying. 

THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL,  including  a de- 
scription of  Surveying  Instruments.  By  G.  H.  Mendell, 
Captain  of  Engineers.  1 vol.  12mo,  cloth,  $2.  Sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  192  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


TERMS. 


One  Copy  for  one  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 50 


An  Extra  Copy,  oratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub. 
scbibers,  at  $2  75  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $27  50. 
Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $5  50. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 

Circulation  over  100,000. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  Four  Months $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 3 00 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 5 50 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Ten  Subscribers,  at  $2  75  each,  or  11  Copies  for 
$27  50.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Terms  to  Advertisers — One  Dollar  per  line  for  in- 
side, and  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  per  line  for  out. 
side  Advertisements  each  insertion. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 

Original  frorh 


JNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Wards  Shirts 

SENT  EVERYWHERE 
by  MAILorEX  PRESS 


STAMMERING 


SteelCollars 


MOTHS 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


$47  AMERICAN'  $47 
LEVER  WATCHES. 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watch,  Double 
Case,  Lever  Cap,  email  size,  enameled  dial,  cut  liandH, 
“English  Movements,''  and  correct  time-keeper,  sent  free 
by  mail  in  neat  case,  only  $7. 

A Silver  Watch,  same  as  above,  only  $7.  Specially 
adapted  to  the  Army. 

$15  European  Timekeeper.  $15 

Or,  Compass  Watch. 

A Soperb  “ Extra  Double  Gold  Pl-xted"  engraved  or  en- 
gine turned  Hunting  Case  Watch,  Magic  Spring,  “ Genu- 
ine English  Jeweled  or  Nickel  Movements,"  “ M.  J.  Tobi- 
as” Independent  Action,  Self  Balance,  and  has  a neat 
Miniature  Compass  set  in  the  movements,  making  it  a 
“ Correct  Guide " to  the  Soldier  or  Traveler.  Perfect  time- 
keeper, lC warranted  one  year."  ’ Will  stand  Acid,  and 
is  au 

Exact  Imitation  of  $100  Watch, 
Used  by  the  British  Army  Officers, 

Sent  free  by  moil,  in  elegant  Morocco  Case,  for  only  $15. 

English  Sterling  Silver  Lever  Watches,  engraved 
Hunting  Cose,  full  jeweled  movements,  warranted,  $18. 


Trade  Mark,  P.  S.  Bartlett,  Wal- 
tham, Mass.,  Full  Jeweled,  WAR- 
RANTED, in  4 oz.  coin  silver  hunt- 
ing case,  gold  joints,  fancy  push  pin, 
for  $47, 

Also  every  variety  of  good  Watches  at  equally  low  rates. 
All  orders  from  the  Army  must  be  pre-paid,  as  the  Im- 
press Companies  will  not  take  bills  for  collection  on  soldiers. 

J.  L.  FERGUSON,  Importer  of  Watches. 
208  Broadway  New  York. 

Perfectly  Pure  Articles. 

“Cream  Tartar,”  “Bi-Cb.  Soda,"  “Paragon  Sai.x- 
RATCS,”  “ EXCEL6IOR  Ykast  Powdeu,"  sold  by 

THOS.  ANDREWS  & CO., 

136  and  133  Cedar  Street,  Xcw  York. 


HOYT’S  HIAWATHA 
HAIR  RESTORATIVE. 

The  standard  preparation  for  the  hair.  Warranted  in 
all  cases  to  restore  faded  and  gray  hair  and  whiskers  to 
their  ORIGINAL  color.  It  restores  the  natural  shading 
of  one  hair  with  another,  and  thus  gives  a life  appearance 
instead  of  the  dull  dead  black  of  dyes,  so  that  the  most 
critical  observer  can  not  detect  its  use.  1 1 does  not  re- 
quire previous  soaping  and  washing,  aud  bouts  for  its  ap- 
plication, nor  does  it  stain  the  skin ; but  is  as  rendily  ap- 
plied and  easily  wiped  from  the  skin  as  any  hair-dressing. 
It  does  not  claim  to  make  the  hair  come  in  when  it  has 
once  fallen  out ; nothing  will  do  that,  whatever  may  b • 
advertised  to  the  contrary;  but  it  will  prevent  it  from 
falling  out,  make  it  soft  and  silky,  and  cleanse  it  aud  the 
scalp  from  all  impurities  and  humors,  aud  entirely  over- 
come the  bad  effects  of  previous  use  of  preparations  con- 
taining  sulphur,  sugar  of  lead,  &c. 

Hoyt’s  Imperial  Coloring  Cream. 

An  appropriate  accompaniment  to  the  Hiawatha;  oils 
and  colors  the  hair  at  the  same  time,  nnd  changes  light 
and  red  hair  to  a beautiful  brown  or  black.  Sold  every- 
where. 

N.B.— Ladies’  French  hair-dresser  in  attendance-  to  op 
ply  the  Hiawatha. 


Full  Ruby  Jeweled,  4 oz.  Coin  Silver  Hunting  Case, 
Gold  Joints,  with  Magic  Spring,  full  guarantee,  only  $30 
Real  English  Duplex  Stop  Watch, 

In  Massive  Silver  Hunting  Cases,  full  jeweled,  Sweep 
Seconds,  for  Artillerists  or  timing  horses,  with  .full 
guarantee,  only  $30. 

Good  Watches,  for  Army  use,  of  all  descriptions.  We 
are  sole  importers  of  the  above  styles  of  European  Watch- 
es. Catalogue  of  trade  prices  mailed  free. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  of  Feb.  20  says 
of  the  “ European  Timekeeper,”  “ It  is  a novelty  here, 
and  an  imitation  of  the  celebrated  timekeeper  so  much  In 
use  among  the  British  army  officers,  and  is  calculated  to 
meet  the  wants  of  our  soldiers  In  the  field."  Illustrated 
News  says,  “Correct  timepieces  ; and  for  beauty  and  fine 
finish  they  are  equal  in  appearance  to  $100  watches." 

Address  CllAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  Importers,  38  & 40 
Ann  Street,  New.York. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  FAIR. 

Eleanor.  “You  bad  better  buy  some  of  my  Cigars — come,  take  ouel' 
Young  Swell.  “A — a — Thanks,  no — I never  Smoke!” 

Eleanor.  “What!  not  if  I bite  off  the  End!” 


A Beautiful  Complcxion<  free  from  Tan, 

Pimples  and  Freckles,  may  easily  be  procured  by  using 
the  “ BALM  OF  THOUSAND  FLOWERS."  For  shav- 
ing it  is  unsurpassed.  It  is  composed  of  palm  oil,  honey, 
aud  other  valuable  articles,  highly  perfumed  by  Its  own  in- 
gredients, and  when  used  for  washing,  night  and  morning, 
renders  the  skin  soft  and  white,  and  free  from  blemish. 
Price  50'  cents. 

The  Trade  supplied  by  HOWARD,  SANGER  & CO., 
105  and  107  Chambers  Street,  N.  Y.,  aud  for  sale  by  all 
Druggists. 


Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government  Securities, 


Don’t  buy  your  Gaiters 
or  Shoes  withont  Fogg’s 
Patent  Lever  Buckle. 

They  are  self-adjusting,  and  re- 
quire no  holes  punched  in  the  strap. 
Dealers  or  manufacturers  can  en- 
close Ten  Cents  Currency,  and  I 
will  mail  sample  of  two  patterns. 
FREDERICK  STEVENS, 

215  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 

and 

68  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Maas. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FIVE-TWENTY  LOAN, 

No.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


JOSEPH  HOYT  & CO.,  10  University  Place,  N.  Y. 


INFANTRY  PIN  FOR  THE 

SOLDIER!!! 

In  Coin  Silver!!  For  $1  50.  Including  the  engraving 
of  the  Name,  JJo.,  and  Regiment.  Also  lhe  National  Bat- 
tle Pin,  Cavalry  and  Artillery  Pin,  Monitor,  Engineer, 
and  Signal  Corps  Pius. 

LOUIS  PHILIP  & CO, 


Watches  Given  Away. 

Agents  and  Dealers  look  at  the  Great  Chance  to  make 
Money  we  offer,  by  engaging  in  the  sale  of  our  New  Nov- 
elty Stationery  Prize  Packet.  Only  $15  capital  re- 
quired to  obtain  a Watch,  free,  with  first  order.  We  also 
offer  Splendid  Steel  Engravings.  $IO  invested  will 
yield  $50.  Never  before  such  inducements  were  offered. 

Full  particulars  in  Circulars,  mailed  free. 

G.  S.  HASKINS  & CO.,  30  Beeknmn  Street,  N.  Y., 
The  Oldest  Established  I'rize  Package  House  in  the  U.  S. 


GOLLM*' 


No.  2 Murray  Street,  New  York. 


The  only  enameled  “Turn-over"  Collar  made 
nls.  Send  $1  for  a “ Turn-over"  or  75  cents  for  a 
cr,"  to  C.  II.  WELLING,  94  Pine  Street,  N.  Y„ 
ceive  it  by  return  mail. 


Holloway’s  Pills  Cleanse  the  blood  of  all  degen- 
erating particles,  nnd  render  it  a pure  and  healthy  fluid. 
Its  action  is  gentle,  but  sure  and  Tellable.  Fever  and 
ague  and  the  periodical  diseases  most  prevalent  on  this 
coutinent  are  prevented  by  a timely  use  of  this  marvelous 
remedy,  and  cured  by  a course  of  the  same  according  to 
the  directions  that  accompany  each  box.  Sold  at  the 
manufactory,  No.  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  and  by  nil 
Druggists,  at  35  cents,  88  cents,  nnd  $1  40  per  box. 


Shults'  Ongucnt,  warrant  i to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  In  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  post- 
paid, for  50  cents.  Address  C.  F SHULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


TROPICAL  BALSAM 
Prepared  by  Carreno  Brothers  & Co. 

This  celebrated  nnd  unparalleled  medicine,  composed 
only  of  salutiferous  nnd  purifying  vegetables,  has  been  for 
many  years  past,  the  great  popular  remedy  of  South  Amer- 
ica, and  is  an  infallible  remedy  for  the  speedy  cure  of 
phthisis,  croup,  and  all  other  diseases  of  the  chest  and 
throat ; affections  resulting  from  falls,  blows,  or  bruises, 
however  severe;  hemorrhages,  wounds,  contusions,  ul- 
cers, felons,  hums,  piles,  headache,  toothache,  and  other 
diseases.  (See  Directions  around  the  bottles.) 

Ever  since  this  valuable  medicine  has  been  introduced 
in  this  country,  Its  internal  and  external  use  has  never 
failed  to  produce  the  most  wonderfully  successful  results. 

Heads  of  families  are  advised  to  keep  always  this  Balsam 
by  them,  in  order  to  use  it  in  time  in  cases  of  wounds, 
hemorrhages,  burns,  bruises,  &c. ; also  those  who  are  de- 
voted to  such  occupations  as  expose  them  to  danger,  or 
require  the  use  of  instruments  wherewith  they  may  he  in- 
jured in  nny  way.  For  valuable  testimonal  letters,  see 
the  Tribune  nnd  the  Courrier  des  Etats-Unis. 

Price  of  bottles,  37  cts.  and  $1. 

General  Depot  at  WM.  E.  SIBELL’S,  No.  7 Nassau  St., 
near  Wall,  New  York.  Retailed  at  the  drug  stores  gen- 
erally in  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 


The  Celebrated  CRAIG  MICROSCOPE, 
combining  Instruction  with  Amusement, 
is  mailed,  pre-paid.  for  $2  25;  or  with  6 
beautiful  Mounted  Objects  for  $3;  with  24 
Objects,  $5.  by 

HENRY  CRAIG, 

335  Broadwuy,  New -York. 

Also,  he  will  mail,  pre-paid,  the  Belle- 
vue, or  Perfected  STEREOSCOPE,  with 
u sliding  Focus  aud  Field-Piece,  accommo- 
dating all  eyee,  for  $3  00;  with  12  assorted 
views,  $0.  A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


Croquet;  Lots  of  Implements  for  this  favorite  Game 
made  of  well-seasoned  wood,  in  neat  cases:  price  fro:i: 
$16  to  $40.  Also  Reid's  Rules  for  playing  the  game,  prie 
50c.,  postage  paid. 

WALTER  LOW,  S23  Broadway,  New  York. 


Putnam  Clothes-Wringer. 

Testimony  of  Messrs,  jno.  w.  wheeler,  of 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  John  C.  I<effeits,  of  New  York. 
Putnam  Meg.  Co.  : 

Gentlemen  : I know  from  practical  experience  that  Iron 
well  galvuizned  with  zinc  will  not  oxidize  and  rust  one 
particle.  I can  safely  say,  after  several  years  experience 
in  the  manufacture  of  chain,  for  chain-pump  and  water- 
drawers,  in  which  I have  tested  the  affinity  of  iron  and 
aim,  that,  if  the  process  is  conducted  properly,  it  is  a per- 
fact  weld  of  the  two. 

Nearly  one  year  ngo  my  family  commenced  using  one 
of  your  Wringers.  It  now  performs  all  of  its  functions  as 
well  as  it  did  the  first  time  it  was  used,  and  has  become  an 
indispensable  article  with  us.  I have  closely  observed  sev- 
eral other  kinds  of  clothea-wringers,  the  modus  operand! 
being  different,  trying  to  produce  the  same  results  as  the 
Putnam  Wringer,  but  in  my  judgment  they  have  failed. 
The  Putnam  Wringer  is  as  near  perfect  as  possible,  and  I 
can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  be  the  best  in  use. 

Respectfully  yours,  JOHN  W.  WHEELER. 
Many  years’  experience  in  the  galvanizing  business  en- 
ables me  to  indorse  the  above  statement  in  all  particulars. 
JOHN  C.  LEFFERTS,  No.  100  Beekman  Street. 
New  York,  January,  1864. 

Patented  in  the  United  States,  England,  Canada,  and 
Australia.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 

No.  2.  $5  50 ; No.  1,  $6  00 ; No.  A,  $8. 

Manufactured  and  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  by 

The  Putnam  Manufacturing  Co., 

No.  13  Platt  Street,  N.  Y..  nnd  Clevolnnd,  Ohio. 

S.  C.  NORTHROP.  Agent. 


Card  Photographs. 

A splendid  assortment.  Catalogues  sr-nt  free.  Address 
B.  W.  Hitchcock,  Manufacturer,  14  Chambers  fit.,  N.  Y. 


GREENBACKS 


Ready  made  or  to  measure,  at  $33,  $39,  and  $45  per  doz. 

Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement,  list  of  prices, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars  sent 
free  everywhere. 

FRENCH  FLANNEL  OVERSHIRTS,  $3  00,  $3  75,  and 
$4  50  each ; all  cut  one  yard  long.  A single  Bhlrt  sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  the  cash  and  63  cents  postage  for  each 
shirt. 

, Send  the  size  of  your  neck.  Also 


GOLD  PENS  AND  CASES 

Retailed  at  wholesale  prices.  14  kt.  Gold  Pen,  Solid 
Silver  Case,  $1  50,  warranted  for  one  year,  guarantee  ac- 
companying each  Pen.  Send  for  a circular.  Pens  re- 
pointed on  receipt  of  35  cenis. 

E.  S.  JOHNSON,  15  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


Ask  your  Sutler 

To  show  yon  one  of 

Howard’s  Patent  Money  Belts. 

They  will  not  sweat  or  wet  through  under  any  chvmn- 
stances.  They  are  light,  durable,  and  elegant,  an  1 are 
made  with  compartments  for 

LETTERS,  GREENBACKS,  and  PHOTOGRAPH. 

If  your  Sutler  has  not  got  them,  you  can  lmvc  one  > ?.t. 
you  by  return  mail  (postage  paid)  by  sending  Two  Dollar  , 
to  the 

Howard  Belt  Co.,  436  Broadway,  New  York. 
Sutlers,  Agents,  and  Peddlers  wanted  in  every  Cam;), 
Hospital,  and  City. 


And  Stuttering  cured  by  Bates's  Patent  Scientific  Appli- 
ances. For  (New  Edition  of)  descriptive  Pamphlets  nnd 
Drawings,  address  II.  C.  L.  MEARS,277  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


ENAMELED  WHITE, 

Having  the  appearance  nnd  comfort  of  linen,  have  been 
worn  in  England  for  the  last  two  years  in  preference  to 
any  other  collar,  n%  they  are  readily  cleaned  in  one  min- 
ute with  a sponge 

To  Military  Men  and  Travellers  they  are  invaluable. 

Price  75  cts.  each ; sent  by  post  to  any  part  of  the  Union 
on  the  receipt  of  90  cents. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD,  387  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE. 

Magnifying  small  objects  500  (fines.  Mailed  krkv 
erywhere  for  30  Cents.  Five  of  different  power: 
$1  00.  Address  F.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mas 


$100  Per  Week  $100 
Made  Clear, 


Andrews’  Excelsior  Yeast 
Powder. 

Gives  universal  satisfaction.  “ It  is  the  best."  First- 
class  dealears  throughout  the  Country  keep  it.  Established 
14  years ! 

THOS.  ANDREWS  & CO.. 

136  qpd  13S  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


A Great  Success. 

The  New  Novel,  Cudjo's  Cave,  is  not  a sensation  b-iok 
for  the  hour  only.  It  is  a story,  as  the  New  York  Tribune 
remarks,  that  will  retain  a durable  hold  on  public  interest 
by  means  of  its  earnestness,  vitality,  and  truth  to  nature. 
It  is  for  sale  by  all  principal  booksellers  and  newsmen, 
aud  sent,  post-paid,  by  the  publishers, 

J.  E.  TILTON  & CO.  Boston.  (Price  $1  50.) 


And  a Gold  Hunting-Case  Watch  given  free  to  all 
ngents  who  sell  our  Original  and  “ only  Genuine"  Extra 
Large  Size  Stationery  Prize  Packages,  which  have  become 
so  popular  through  the  fine  quality  and  value  of  their 
contents.  We  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  the  “ Cele- 
brated American  Prize  Packages,"  and  none  are  genuine 
unless  bought  direct  from  us.  We  still  do  as  we  have 
done  for  years  past,  present  free  to  every  one  who  acts  as 
our  agent  a Fine  Gold  or  Silver  Huntlng-Cnse  Watch, 
“ Genuine  English  Movements,"  and  warranted  a correct 
time-keeper.  These  watches  are  presented  on  the  s]>ot  or 
rent  with  th  ■ first  order  for  goods.  A single  one  of  our 
Wonderful  P.ickanes  contains  more  really  valuable  arti- 
cles than  nny  half  dozen  others  ever  sold.  Among  the 
surprising  contents  of  “each  package"  will  be  found 
“ Fine  Sta'innery,"  Pens,  Pencils,  Envelopes,  “ Engrav- 
ings," Ladies'  Fashion  Plates,  Designs  for  Needle-work, 
Cottage  Keepsakes,  Household  Companions,  Letter-Writ- 
er's Instructor,  Parlor  Amusements,  Gent’s  Pocket  Calen- 
dars for  1364,  Union  Emblems,  Games,  Rare  Recipes, 
Many  Ways  to  get  Rich,  Yankee  Notions,  Fancy  Articles, 
Rich  and  Costly  Presents  of  Fashionable  Jewelry,  &c, 
&c.,  all  together  worth  many  dollars,  for  only  25c. 
Agents  make  immense  profits.  100  to  200  per  cent,  allow- 
ed. We  guarantee  smart  agents  can  make  $15  per  day. 
Our  regular  Agents  average  that.  This  is  the  greatest 
money-making  business  of  the  age  for  Agents.  Our  Pack- 
ages stand  same  as  ever,  above  all  others  for  quality  and 
quantity  of  contents.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town  in 
the  country.  Goods  sent  safe  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Pend  for  onr  Great  New  Circular  for  1864,  containing  Ex- 
tra Premium  Inducement-1,  fr  c.  AMERICAN  PRIZE 
PACKAGE  CO.,  Cor.  Nassau  nnd  Ann  fit.  New  York. 
Only  Original,  and  Largest  and  Oldest  Priza  Package 
House  in  the  World. 


To  Consumptives. 

Comsumptive  sufferers  will  receive  a valuable  prescrip- 
tion for  the  cure  of  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  nnd 
all  Throat  and  Li  ng  uffections  (free  of  charge),  by  send- 
ing their  address  to 

Rev.  E.  A.  WILSON, 

Williamsburgh,  Kings  Co., 
New  York. 

Lands.  To  all  Wanting  Farms. 

LANDS TO  ALL  WANTING  FARMS. —Large  and 

thriving  settlement,  mild  and  healthful  climate,  30  miles 
south  of  Philadelphia  by  railroad.  Rich  soil,  produces 
large  crops,  which  can  now  be  seen  growing.  Twenty  and 
fiftv  acre  tracts,  at  from  $15  to  $20  per  acre,  payable 
within  four  years.  Good  business  opening  for  Manufac- 
turers and  others,  churches.schools,  and  good  society.  It 
is  now  the  most  improving  place  East  or  West.  Hundreds 
arc  settling  and  building.  The  beauty  with  which  the 
place  is  laid  out  is  unsurpassed.  Letters  answered.  Pa- 

Ers  containing  reports  and  giving  full  information  will 
sent  free.  Address  CHAS.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland  Post 
Office,  Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey. 

From  Report  of  Solon  Robertren,  Agricultural  Editor  of 
the  Tribune:— Tt  is  one  of  the  mostex'ensive  fertile  'facte, 
in  an  almost,  level  position,  and  suitable  oondiHon  for 
pleasant  fnrmihg  that  we  know  of  this  side  of  the  Western 


A fine  assortment  white  and  imitation  of  Coral  nnd 
Jet  Brooches  $1  50.  Bali.  Earrings,  $1  50  pair.  Ivory 
Initial  Buttons,  75c.  pair.  New  Patterns  Pearl  $1  00 
pair.  Sent  free  on  receipt  of  the  price.  For  sale  nt 
WELDING'S,  207  Centre  St.,  N.  Y.,  Sign  of  the  Golden 
Elephant. 

The  Rev.  Charles  E.  King, 

Formerly  Secretary  to  the  London  Evangelical  All  nnce, 
and  recently  connected,  as  resident  Minister  nnd  Physi- 
cian, with  the  Venezuelan  Mission,  will  send  tiT"  Free 
of  Cost  the  Prescription  "ith  which  lie  suc- 
cessfully treated,  while  in  charge  of  the  large  Mission  Hos- 
pital, upward  of  one  hundred  cases  of  CONSUIYiP’ 
TION  !n  tte  second  and  third  stages. 

The  remedy  is  equally  adapted  to  the  treatment  of 
Asthma-  Catarrh-  Bronchitis,  and  all  affections 
of  the  Lung's.  Throat,  and  Air-Passages:  "bile 
it  sprodily  invigorates  the  enfeebled  Nervous  System,  nnd 
energizes  the  deranged  fnnctinrfs  of  tin-  Stomach, 
Liver-  and  Bowels-  Address,  w’tli  stamp. 

Rev.  CHARLES  E KI!VG 

fitation  I),  Bible  House.  V.  Y. 

P.  S. — Religious  Papers  are  eaun-btlt  requested 
TO  COPT. 


GUNS,  PISTOLS, 
JlMi.  Military  Goods, 

French  and  English  Fancy  Goods. 

Also,  a full  assortment  of 

Jet.  Coral,  and  Steel  Goods. 
Schuyler,  Hartley  & Graham, 
19  Maiden  Lane  &.  22  John  Street.  N.  Y.. 
31  Rue  du  Chateau  d’Ean,  Paris. 
Sands  St.,  Birmingham,  Eng. 


Dyspepsia  Tablets, 

For  Indigestion,  IE  artburn,  &c.,  manufactured  only  by 
3.  G.  WELLING,  and  sold  by  druggists  generally.  50 
cents  per  box.  Depot  No.  207  Centre  .St.,  Now  York,  cec- 
ond  floor.  Scut  free  by  mail  for  65  cents. 


prairies. 


J within*.  beat- 


straight  Hair  mado  Wavy 

ing  it.  by  tiring  loin's  Patent  Hair  Crimp era. 
at  Yariety  Stores. 


Cheap,  certain,  durable,  fragrant  Factored  only  by 
HARRIS  & CHAPMAN,  Boston.  Sold  by  all  drugg  eta. 
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NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  % 


$1,00  FOR  FOUR  MONTHS. 


_S3.0o'  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1SC4,  by  Harper  & Brothers.  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


.DIES  IN  ATTENDANCE  IN  REGULATION  COSTUME  AT  THE  METROPOLITAN  FAIE.-[See  Page  260.]. 
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HOME-NEWS  IN  BATTLE-TIME. 

Dying  ! Along  the  trodden,  Moody  field, 

Along  the  hills  where  still  the  tide  of  battle  ran, 

The  Night  came  down  with  flaming  spear  and  shield— 
Came  down  with  starry  legions  marching  in  her  van— 
Came  down  and  touched  the  rows  of  mangled  dead, 
Across  the  knolls  and  by  the  little  ridges  lying, 

With  loving  smile,  and,  silent,  bowed  her  head. 

Like  some  pale  mourner,  o’er  other  brave  ones  dying. 

Just  on  the  edges  of  the  stormy  fight, 

As  the  eoft  night  came  down,  a group  of  soldiers  knelt 
Around  a comrade,  lying  calm  and  white, 

A stain  of  flowing  blood  upon  hi3  bayonet-belt; 

Close  by  him  on  the  trampled  meadow-grass, 

Beside  his  musket  an  unopened  letter  lay— 

A message  from  the  home  which  now,  alas! 

Must  be  forever  dark  because  of  this  sad  day. 

“ Read  to  me,  Corporal,”  ho  said  at  last — 

‘‘Read  me  what  Mary  Bays;  I shall  die  happier  so;” 
Then,  while  across  his  face  a epasra  passed, 

He  sadly  moaned:  “It  only  came  to-day,  you  know; 
Just  as  I came  afield ’twas  given  me — 

I could  not  pause  to  read  it  then ; but,  comrades,  hark! 
Fm  going  now— the  long,  dim  way  I see — 

Read  me  what  Mary  says ; ’twill  cheer  me  in  the  dark.” 

They  read  him,  as  he  wished,  the  preciouB  lines — 

The  words  of  love,  of  brave  encouragement  and  cheer — 
Read  him  how  Mary,  ‘mid  her  household  shrines, 

Was  hopeful  and  content;  how  Baby,  “little  dear,” 
Had  learned  to  walk;  how  Tom  had  won  the  prize 
At  school  last  term;  how  he,  the  dear  one  far  away, 
Was  prayed  for  nightly;  how  with  straining  eyes 
They  waited  ills  return,  as  for  a festal  day. 

They  ceased.  Upon  the  pallid,  vacant  face 
A deeper  shadow  fell,  and  with  a weary  cry 
The  dying  soldier  sobbed:  “Give  them  Thy  grace, 

O blessed  Father ; shield  them  till  the  storm  goes  by!" 
Ills  voice  grew  faint,  then  ceased — but  one  who  bent 
Close  to  the  fading  lips  heard  this:  “Good-night,  my 
dears,” 

As  it  with  death’s  cold  chill  and  pains  were  blent 
Sweet  memories  of  home— dreams  of  life’s  brighter  years. 

And  still  the  battle  throbbed  along  the  hills. 

And  still  the  dying  and  the  dead  in  billows  lay 
Along  the  slopes  and  by  the  crimson  rills — 

The  night  shades  folding  all  in  mantles  dun  and  gray. 
There,  where  he  fell,  they  scooped  a shallow  grave, 

And  with  her  letter  on  his  heart,  so  cold  and  calm, 
Left  him  to  wait  the  roll-call  of  the  brave, 

The  summons  to  receive  the  victor’s  crown  and  palm. 
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A WORD  FOR  THE  HOUR 

WHILE  the  great  preparations  for  the  cam- 
paign are  proceeding  let  ns  not  fall  into 
the  old  and  foolish  error.  General  Grant  will 
have  a large  and  trained  army.  He  will  have 
at  his  command  all  the  military  resources  he  re- 
quires. He  has  already  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  the  hearty  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  has  the  cause  of  the  country,  of  hu- 
manity, and  of  civilization  to  fight  for ; and  he 
and  his  men  will  fight  like  men  and  Americans. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  will  be  opposed  by  a skill- 
ful and  tried  soldier ; by  a trained  army,  swelled 
by  a remorseless  conscription,  fighting  upon 
grour  d familiar  to  it,  and  for  a cause  which  it 
has  a rdently  espoused.  The  battle  will  be  des- 
perate, as  the  issues  are  momentous.  But  be- 
fore it  is  joined,  let  us,  as  sensible  men,  remem- 
ber how  uncertain  the  event  of  eveiy  battle  is, 
and  not  take  leave  of  our  common  sense  by  de- 
claring that  we  must  and  shall  win.  Unques- 
tionably our  cause  will  finally  prevail,  but  only 
upon  the  condition  that  we  show  the  qualities 
which  compel  final  victory;  and  we  merely 
prove  the  want  of  those  qualities  by  a blind  and 
exulting  confidence  that  we  can  not  be  defeated. 

However  desirable  success  may  be,  and  how- 
ever ample  our  preparation,  those  who  say  that, 
if  we  do  not  triumph  in  this  or  in  any  particular 
campaign,  there  will  be  a reaction  of  indigna- 
tion meuacing  civil  war  among  ourselves,  say  so 
merely  for  a mischievous  purpose,  and  with  a 
profound  want  of  appreciation  of  the  American 
character.  For  what  does  it  mean  ? If  Grant, 
for  instance,  is  defeated,  is  it  proposed  to  give 
np  the  war  for  the  Union  and  to  sue  the  rebels 
for  such  terms  as  they  may  vouchsafe  ? Or  is  it 
intended  that  we  shall  concede  our  task  to  be 
impossible,  and  ours^es  propose  a separation  ? 

No : those  who  speak  in  this  manner  mean  that 
they  would  prefer  to  take  the  risk  of  civil  com- 
motion here,  rather  than  that  the  conduct  of 
the  war  should  remain  in  the  civil  and  military 
hands  that  now  control  it. 

The  attempt  is  a party  movement  ingenious- 
ly made,  and  loyal  men  permit  themselves  to  be 
parties  to  it  when  they  insist  that  we  must  not  al- 
low ourselves  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
failure  in  this  campaign.  Yet  the  device  is  as 
transparent  as  it  is  ingenious.  For  knowing 
that  no  truly  loyal  men  would  wish  to  remove 
Grant,  or  Sherman,  or  Thomas,  or  Meade,  or 
Rosecrans,  or  Fabragct,  or  Burnside,  or  Por- 
ter, or  Butler,  or  Smith,  from  their  present 
commands,  seeing  that  they  justly  have  the  popu- 
lar confidence,  the  game  is  this  f to  say  constant- 
ly in  advance,  if  Grant  succeeds,  it  is  in  spite  of 
the  Government : if  he  fails,  it  is  because  of  the 
interference  of  the  Government.  In  either  case, 

, it  will  be  urged  that  the  Administration  is  imbe- 
cile. And  it  is  for  this  result  that  the  “Demo- 
cratic” managers  are  waiting.  They  declare  in 
a.  -ance  that  his  success  is  sure  if  only  lie  is  let 
alone,  ;n  order  to  whet  popular  exasperation  if 
the  fortui.r>  of  wpj  ;goe»  .against:  him.  Should 
General  Grant  succeed,  SB  managers  will  pre- 
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sent  him  as  the  man  who  has  saved  the  coun- 
try both  against  the  arms  of  the  rebellion  and 
the  impotence  of  the  Government.  Should  he 
fail,  they  will  present  General  M'Clellan  as 
the  man  who  represents  a new  and  more  prom- 
ising policy,  counting  for  support  upon  the  same 
popular  disappointment  and  disgust  which  elect- 
ed Mr.  Seymour  Governor  of  New  York.  This 
is  the  little  game ; and  every  man  plays  into  the 
hands  of  its  managers  who  abandons  himself  to 
exulting  and  unreasonable  confidence. 

Let  every  faithful  citizen  bear  steadily  in  mind 
that  the  Government  and  the  Generals  are  now 
in  accord ; that,  even  seconded  by  all  the  ener- 
gy of  the  Administration,  no  General  can  have 
a patent  of  victory;  that  if  the  rare  military 
good  fortune  of  the  Lieutenant-General  should 
desert  him,  it  will  neither  be  his  fault,  nor  that 
of  his  soldiers,  nor  of  the  Government ; that  his 
want  of  success  will  not  change  in  the  least  the 
character  or  the  necessity  or  the  final  issue  of 
the  contest;  that  General  M‘Clellan’s  posi- 
tion toward  the  war  and  the  cause  will  be  exact- 
ly what  it  is  now,  and  that  his  elevation  to  any 
influence  in  the  country  would  be  the  practical 
abandonment  of  the  struggle  and  the  betrayal 
of  the  cause — not  because  he  is  a bad  man  or  a 
traitor,  but  because  he  does  not  in  the  least  com- 
prehend the  struggle,  as  his  own  Report  and  let- 
ters show ; and  because  lie  is  in  the  hands  of 
designing  men  without  convictions  of  any  kind, 
the  recent  political  allies  of  the  rebels,  and  the 
present  silent  or  very  doubtful  friends  of  the 
Union  in  extremity. 

Three  years  of  fierce  civil  war,  a9  they  have 
made  us  sadder,  should  certainly  make  us  wiser 
men.  Editors  may  declare,  as  they  did  three 
years  ago,  that  we  shall  dine  in  Richmond  on 
the  4th  of  July,  and  that  General  Grant  needs 
only  to  strike  one  blow  and  he  will  break  the 
back-bone  of  the  rebellion.  But  events  turn  no 
such  fine  periods.  We  are  to  have  varying  for- 
tunes in  the  war  hereafter  as  heretofore.  Its 
progress  and  promise  are  to  be  marked  from 
month  to  month  by  the  whole  course  of  events 
and  the  growth  of  opinion,  not  by  the  issue  of 
any  single  battle  or  even  isolated  campaign. 
Summer  does  not  leap  at  once  perfect  from  the 
winter  snows.  There  are  warm  days  in  March, 
and  then  chill  winds  and  frosts  in  April.  Even 
May  may  have  its  biting  air.  But  through 
frosts  and  chills  and  storms  the  summer  is  simp- 
ly coming.  O ye  of  little  faith,  could  ye  not 
watch  one  lionr?  Let  us  be  men,  not  children, 
and  then  we  shall  be  equal  either  to  present  vic- 
tory or  defeat. 


MR.  LONG  AND  MR.  HARRIS. 

The  principle  in  the  case  of  these  gentlemen 
is  perfectly  clear.  There  is  a vast  conspiracy 
against  the  Union  and  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Harris  are  leg- 
islators sworn  to  support  both.  They  declare 
frankly  that  they  are  in  favor  of  allowing  them 
to  be  overthrown : for  Mr.  Long  says  that  we 
must  recognize  the  Confederacy,  and  Mr.  Har- 
ris frankly  hopes  that  we  shall  not  succeed  ‘ 
the  war.  Now,  if  these  gentlemen  are  honest  in 
saying  so  they  confess  that  they  can  not,  and  do 
not  wish  to  keep  their  oaths.  For  how  can  they 
legislate  for  the  maintenance  of  what  they  de- 
clare can  not  be  maintained  at  all,  and  ought 
not,  in  any  case,  to  be  maintained  by  force? 
They  acknowledge  the  success  of  the  rebellion. 
They  are,  practically,  rebels,  since  they  pro- 
nounce for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  which 
is  all  that  the  rebels  wish.  If  they  are  honest, 
and  that  may  be  granted,  why  should  they  not 
be  taken  at  their  word  ? 

They  do  not,  indeed,  as  yet  bear  arms  against 
the  Government,  nor  did  Breckinridge  when 
he  made  similar  speeches  in  Congress  after  the 
war  began ; for  he  did  not  take  arms  until  Octo- 
ber, 1861.  But  if,  as  oven  Judge  Barnard  al- 
lows, a man  who  discourages  enlistments  is  trai- 
torous, and  may  be  properly  punished,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  is  the  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  its  own  members,  may  surely 
expel  two  of  them  who  honestly  justify  the  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  its  authority.  It  is  true 
that  consent  to  the  overthrow  may  not  be  so 
culpable  as  by  force  of  arms  to  attempt  it.  But 
under  these  circumstances  the  moral  distinction 
between  the  acts  disappears.  The  accessory  to 
a murder  is  hanged  equally  with  the  murderer 
himself.  Nor,  if  they  are  expelled,  arc  they 
punished  for  words  spoken  in  debate,  but  for  a 
practical  complicity  with  the  conspiracy,  which, 
except  for  that  speaking,  could  not  be  known. 

The  question  becomes,  then,  merely  one  of 
expediency.  But  surely  they  should  be  expelled 
or  left  alone.  In  refusing  to  expel  and  at  the 
same  time  declaring  them  to  be  unworthy  mem- 
bers— that  is,  worthy  of  expulsion — the  House 
stultifies  itself.  Suppose  that  either  of  the 
members  had  said  upon  the  floor,  ‘ ‘ I have  sent 
arms  to  our  Southern  brethren.”  They  would 
be  merely  words  spoken  in  debate.  But  would 
the  House  content  itself  with  voting  that  the 
gentlemen  were  unworthy  of  their  seats,  and 
then  proceed,  with  these  gentlemen  still  voting, 
to  legislate  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  ? 
Now  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Harris  deliberately 
acquiesce  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Government 
as  a foregone  conclusion.  Can  a House  which 
really  means  to  put  down  the  rebellion  by  force, 
and  which  baa  a discretionary  power  of  expul- 


sion by  a vote  of  two-thirds,  suffer  such  mem- 
bers to  remain  for  the  sole  purpose  of  retarding 
and  perplexing  its  action  lest,  if  they  are  ex- 
pelled, the  right  of  free  speech  should  seem  to 
be  violated  ? 

The  famous  case  of  Mr.  Quincy  and  Mr.  Clay 
in  the  debate  upon  the  war  of  1812  has  been 
cited.  But  Mr.  Quincy,  with  all  his  bitter  ve- 
hemence, professed  himself  as  devoted  as  Mr. 
Clay  to  the  defense  of  the  integrity  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  maintenance  of  the  Government  in- 
tact. If  he  had  declared  his  acquiescence  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government,  does  any  body  sup- 
pose  that  Speaker  Clay  would  not  have  moved 
his  expulsion,  and  been  supported  by  the  com- 
mon-sense of  the  whole  country  ? It  is  not  tho 
policy  of  the  war  for  the  Union,  nor  the  details 
of  its  conduct,  nor  the  corruption  and  weakness 
which  they  might  declare  attended  it;  but  it  is 
the  object  of  the  war,  namely  the  maintenance 
of  the  Government  and  the  Union,  which  Mr. 
Long  and  Mr.  Harris  abandon.  How  can  they, 
under  their  oaths,  continue  to  be  members  of 
that  Government?  If  the  President  should  de- 
clare that  he  was  convinced  of  the  impossibility 
of  success,  and  that  be  would  sign  no  more  bills 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  ought  the  hon- 
esty of  his  conviction  and  the  frankness  of  his 
speech  to  save  him  from  removal  ? So  in  this 
case ; it  is  not  a question  of  freedom  of  opinion 
or  of  speech.  We  are  engaged  in  a war  which 
must  be  prosecuted  or  abandoned.  Congress 
represents  a people  which  wishes  it  to  go  on. 
Its  members  swear  to  do  all  they  can  to  promote 
that  purpose.  If  any  one  of  them  says  honest- 
ly, “I  have  changed  my  mind,  and  I can  not 
keep  my  oath,  because  I believe  success  to  be 
impossible,”  ought  he  not  to  wish,  and  ought 
not  Congress  to  insist,  that  the  question  be  re- 
ferred to  his  constituents?  Then,  if  he  were 
re-elected,  it  would  be  evident  that  he  spoke 
their  opinion.  Until  then  it  must  be  assumed, 
in  such  a crisis,  that  he  does  not.  As  for  mak- 
ing them  martyrs  if  they  are  expelled,  and  cre- 
ating sympathy  for  the  rebellion  through  sympa- 
thy for  them,  the  case  of  Vallavdigham  shows 
that  loyal  men  need  not  be  troubled.  That  case 
is  perfectly  well  understood  by  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  this  would  not  be  less  so. 


JUDGE  BARNARD'S  CHARGES. 

Judge  Barnard’s  name  has  been  lately 
brought  before  the  public  by  a charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury  of  the  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  by 
another  charge  against  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Evening  Post.  The  latter  was  immediately 
branded  as  false  by  the  journal  assailed,  and 
we  presume  nobody  believed  or  believes  it,  be- 
cause character  is  even  more  convincing  than 
some  vehement  assertions  even  from  the  bench. 

The  other  charge,  that  to  the  Grand  Jury, 
contains  several  wholesome  truths  which,  had 
they  not  been  hitherto  uniformly  despised  and 
outraged  by  tho  political  allies  of  the  Judge, 
would  have  saved  us  from  the  war.  The  learn- 
ed Justice  declares  that  the  right  of  free  discus- 
sion is  a cardinal  condition  of  a republic.  No- 
thing is  truer.  And  because  slavery  can  not  co- 
exist with  it,  slavery  is  incompatible  with  a re- 
public. We  congratulate  the  magistrate  upon 
his  perception,  although  it  be  somewhat  tardy, 
of  an  elemental  political  truth. 

But  the  Judge’s  charge  was  not  so  carefully 
pondered  as  it  should  have  been.  When  a 
learned  pundit  announces  that  white  is  white, 
he  should  take  great  care  not  to  say  that  it  is 
black  before  he  sits  down.  His  Honor  says, 
and  very  truly,  in  one  part  of  his  essay:  “This 
is  essential  to  the  political  freedom  of  a Repub- 
lic that  every  citizen  should  have  the  full  right 
to  express  his  views  on  any  political  measure  or 
any  act  of  administration,  and  endeavor,  by  ar- 
gument or  persuasion,  to  bring  others  to  adopt 
his  views.”  But  presently  after  he  says  that 
it  is  a traitorous  act  to  induce  and  persuade 
men  not  to  enlist.  Why  so  ? If  a man  thinks 
the  war  wrong,  and  the  acts  of  the  Administra- 
tion in  prosecuting  it  unjustifiable,  why,  upon 
the  Judge’s  own  ground,  may  he  not  say  so  to 
his  fellow -citizens  in  the  hope  of  persuading 
them  not  to  support  those  acts  by  enlisting  in 
the  army?  The  learned  Judge  is  guilty  of  a 
gross  and  absurd  inconsistency. 

The  muddle  in  his  Honor’s  mind  is  occasioned 
by  bis  failure  to  remember  that  tho  Constitution 
provides  for  war  ns  well  as  peace ; and  that  many 
things  are  lawful  in  the  one  condition  which  are 
not  in  the  other.  The  most  fundamental  right 
of  personal  liberty,  for  instance,  is  arbitrarily 
suspended  by  the  Constitution  when  rebellion 
oij  invasion  requires  its  suspension.  And  the 
greater  includes  the  less,  your  Honor.  If  your 
Honor’s  self  may,  in  time  of  war,  be  constitu- 
tionally and  summarily  arrested  by  General  Dix 
without  tlie  relief  of  the  habeas  corpus,  not  less 
may  Mr.  Vallandigham  be  silenced  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  military  commander.  It  is  very 
sharp  practice,  if  the  Court  please ; but  such  is 
the  nature  of  war,  and  such  is  the  prevision  and 
the  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

The  men  who  made  the  Constitution  had  just 
emerged  from  a war.  They  knew  its  necessities 
aDd  conditions.  They  laid  down  the  cardinal 
rights  of  citizens  in  peace ; but  they  were  much 
too  wise  not  to  foresee  that  those  rights  might 
he  appealed  to  in  war  to  overthrow  the  very  sys- 
tem which  permanently  secured  them.  They 
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foresaw  Vallandigham  and  the  whole  gentle 
tribe  of  Copperheads,  and  they  prescribed  for  the 
case. 

Tho  learned  Judge  is  right  in  Baying  that  to 
discourage  enlistments  for  the  Government  when 
it  is  struggling  in  civil  war  is  traitorous.  But 
it  is  only  because  in  such  an  emergency  the 
citizen  has  not  the  full  right  “ to  endeavor  by 
argument  or  persuasion  to  bring  others  to  adopt 
his  views.”  Of  course  this  formidable  but  nec- 
essary power  of  summary  suppression  must  be 
exercised  with  discretion,  for  the  people  watch 
it  closely,  and  hold  the  authorities  responsible. 
But  not  the  less  is  it  expressly  Constitutional, 
and  a fundamental  necessity  for  every  govern- 
ment at  war.  By  our  own  Government  it  has 
been  wielded  so  temperately  and  honestly,  that 
even  in  Ohio,  where  its  exercise  provoked  the 
loudest  opposition,  the  Government  was  sustain- 
ed by  an  enormous  majority  of  a hundred  thou- 
sand voters. 


THE  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CON- 
STITUTION. 

On  the  8th  of  ApYil,  18G4,  at  the  close  of  the 
third  year  of  a civil  war  produced  by  the  trag- 
ical and  futile  effort  to  unite  in  one  peaceful 
government  the  principle  of  the  fullest  popular 
freedom  and  of  the  most  abject  despotism,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  by  a vote  of  thirty- 
eight  to  six,  proposed  to  amend  the  Constitution 
in  the  manner  itself  provides,  for  the  purpose  of 
prohibiting  slavery  in  the  United  States.  That 
nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  moral  grandeur 
and  dignity  of  the  occasion,  the  resistance  offer- 
ed to  this  truly  American  act  by  the  truly  un- 
American  advocates  of  human  slavery  was  as 
contemptible  as  the  system  itself  is  revolting. 

Of  the  six  Senators  who  voted  against  the 
resolution  four  made  brief  speeches.  Mr.  Pow- 
ell, of  Kentncky,  said  that  if  there  had  been  no 
Abolitionists  there  would  have  been  no  rebel- 
lion: an  inanity  too  incredible.  Mr.  Sauls- 
bury,  of  Delaware,  proposed  to  secure  liberty  of 
speech  and  of  the  press,  and  re-establish  the 
principles  of  the  Missouri  Compromise — which 
was  a proposition  to  feed  a fire  with  water.  For 
how  can  slavery  and  free  speech  coexist?  Mr. 
Davis,  of  Kentucky,  declared  the  constitutional 
abolition  of  slavery  a wicked  and  unjust  act, 
against  which  he  was  aware  the  protest  of  an 
angel  would  be  of  no  avail ; forgetting  that  the 
only  angel  who  would  have  wished  to  protest 
was  named  Lucifer,  and  fell  from  heaven. 
Mr.  M’Dougall,  of  California,  announced  that 
he  was  devoted  to  human  freedom,  and  there- 
fore, as  a true  friend  of  man,  should  vote  in  fa- 
vor of  slavery. 

And  this  was  the  expiring  gasp  in  the  United 
States  Senate  of  the  infernal  iniquity  to'whose 
service  the  clear,  cold  casuistry  and  subtle  soph- 
istry of  Calhoun  was  formerly  devoted ; before 
which  Webster  used  to  bow ; from  whose  snare 
the  human -hearted  Clay  could  never  break 
away ; which,  by  the  universal  obsequiousness 
of  the  American  people,  had  succeeded  in  coil- 
ing its  horrid  folds  around  all  our  liberties,  and 
from  whose  fatal  embrace  this  war  is  the  strug- 
gle of  the  national  life  to  escape.  Yet  that  final 
escape  is  worth  the  war.  The  innumerable 
hearts  that  are  broken,  the  countless  homes  that 
are  desolate  in  our  own  land,  and  the  earnest 
friends  in  other  countries  who  understand  the 
scope  of  the  struggle,  will  own  that  when  the 
great  act  initiated  by  the  Senate  is  completed, 
the  costly  sacrifice  of  youth  and  hope  and  love 
is  not  in  vain,  and  that  the  future  of  equal  jus- 
tice which  this  measure  secures  is  well  bought 
by  all  the  blood  and  sorrow  of  the  war. 

The  issue  is  at  last  openly  joined.  If  the 
House  fail  to  concnr  by  the  necessary  two-tliirds 
vote,  the  Congressional  elections  of  next  autumn 
will  turn  upon  the  question  of  the  Constitutional 
Amendment,  and  the  vote  of  this  spring  shows 
what  the  result  will  he. 


“MEAN  PETTIFOGGING.” 

The  feebleness  and  poverty  of  the  Opposi- 
tion in  Congress  are  in  nothing  more  conspicu- 
ous than  in  the  tacit  recognition  of  Mr.  Cox  as 
its  leader  upon  tho  floor.  It  is  natural,  indeed ; 
for  as  the  Opposition  clings  to  the  defense  and 
the  protection  of  slavery,  so  its  orator  displays 
in  debate,  whatever  may  be  the  amenities  of  his 
private  life,  the  unqualified  insolence  of  the 
plantation  ranters ; and  it  is  surprising  that  the 
Union  members  should  suffer  themselves  for  a 
moment  to  be  badgered  and  dragooned  by  this 
gentleman,  the  personal  oftensiveness  of  whoso 
manner  in  debate  is  not  relieved  by  any  weight 
or  cogency  of  argument,  or  by  the  impression 
of  any  profound  patriotic  conviction. 

Why  should  a man  like  General  Garfield, 
for  instance,  whose  devotion  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  country  has  been  tried  and  proved  by 
fire,  bandy  words  for  nn  instant  with  Mr.  Cox 
upon  the  question  of  their  comparative  regard 
for  the  Constitution  ? Mr.  Cox  wns  tho  chief 
supporter  of  Mr.  Vallandigham  for  Governor 
of  Ohio.  Could  his  position  bo  more  clearly  de- 
fined? Or  could  any  amount  of  loud  talk  in 
Congress  about  his  overpowering  regard  for  the 
Constitution  obscure  that  position  ? What  was 
the  last  ohicctfor  which  he  obstreperously  pro- 
f^ydd  his  resvfcct  for  that  instrument?  It  was 
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to  shield  from  expulsion  a member  of  Congress  I We  can  not  quote  copiously  from  a little  paper 
who  openly  professed  his  wish  that  the  Consti-  of  such  uniform  excellence,  but  we  hope  that  this 
tution  may  be  overthrown.  Is  this  the  kind  of  | word  may  serve  to  direct  attention  to  the  “study" 

before  the  Fair  closes,  for  whoso  benefit  it  has  been 
i printed  and  prepared.  Ten  thousand  or  a hundred 
thousand  copies  distributed  as  a tract  in  the  army 


tution  may 

gentleman  upon  whom  it  is  worth  while  for  men 
soberly  engaged  in  defending  that  Constitution 
to  waste  words  ? When  Mr.  Kelley,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, said  that  he  had  risen  to  expose  the 
mean  pettifogging  of  the  champions  of  secession 
upon  the  floor  of  Congress,  he  did  not  charac- 
terize by  too  strong  an  epithet  the  speeches  to 
which  he  triumphantly  replied. 


AUTOGRAPH  LEAVES. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Alexani>i:is  Bliss,  of  Gen- 
eral Wallace’s  staff  in  Maryland,  has  prepared  a 
unique  and  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  Sani- 
tary Fair  which  is  to  open  in  Baltimore  upon  the 
19th  of  April,  a day  of  tragical  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  city.  He  has  obtained  manuscripts  of 
ninety  American  authors,  including  all  vlie  most 
distinguished,  living  or  dead,  each  manuscript  the 
autograph  copy  of  some  famous  poem,  or  page  from 
some  noted  work  of  the  author.  These  have  all 
been  lithographed  in  fac-simile,  so  as  to  reproduce 
the  originals  perfectly.  The  originals  are  to  be 
bound  in  a volume  and  sold,  either  by  raffle  or 
otherwise  (for  they  are  no  more  religious  in  Balti- 
more than  in  Boston),  and  there  is  to  be  an  edition 
of  the  fac-similes  for  sale,  bound  in. the  same  ex- 
quisite style,  with  Ticknor’s  Life  of  Prescott. 
The  book  will  be  called  “Autograph  Leaves  of  Our 
Country’s  Authors,”  and  will  have  a neat  introduc- 
tion by  John  P.  Kennedy,  author  of  “ Horse-Shoe 
Robinson,"  and  one  of  the  stanchest  of  Maryland 
patriots,  of  course  in  fac-simile  autograph.  The 
two  opening  autographs  of  the  volume,  after  the 
preface,  are  Keyes’s  Star-Spangled  Banner  and 
President  Lincoln’s  speech  at  Gettysburg,  the  most 
perfect  piece  of  American  eloquence,  aud  as  noble 
and  pathetic  and  appropriate  as  the  oration  of  Peri- 
cles over  the  Peloponnesian  dead.  The  last  piece 
in  the  volume  is  the  autograph  of  “ Home,  sweet 
Home !” 

Among  the  other  autographs  which  we  remem- 
ber from  a cursory  glance,  are  a page  of  the  Life  of 
Washington  by  Washington  Irving  ; some  pages 
of  the  Bravo  by  Cooper  ; the  character  of  William 
the  Silent  by  Motley  ; a letter  ot  Prescott’s  ; the 
Excelsior  by  Longfellow;  ’Zekle’s  Wooing  by 
Lowell;  the  Army  Hymn  by  Holmes  ; The  Mari- 
ners by  Bayard  Taylor  ; the  passage  describing 
sunrise  from  the  Dudley  Observatory  Oration  by 
Edward  Everett  ; Rosalie,  a poem  by  Washing- 
ton Alston  ; a page  of  Dr.  Channdjg’s  ; Thy  will 
be  done,  bv  Whittier  ; a charming  poem  by  Mrs. 
H.  B.  Stowe;  some  pages  from  One  of  the  Twice- 
Told  Tales  by  Hawthorne  ; a translation  from  the 
Spanish  by  George  Ticknor.  These  are  but  a 
dozen  from  the  host.  There  could  not  well  be  a 
more  interesting  book,  and  Colonel  Bliss  has  done 
ns  all  a favor  oy  the  happy  thought  of  multiplying 
it.  Whoever  wishes  to  secure  a copy,  to  have  his 
cake  and  to  eat  it,  may  send  his  name  and  address 
to  Cushings  & Bailey,  or  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Alexander  Bliss,  Baltimore. 


MRS.  KIRKLAND. 

The  death  ot  Mrs.  Kirkland  is  a loss  even  to 
those  who  did  not  personally  know  her,  and  who 
had  never  read  her  books ; for  so  strong,  sweet,  and 
cheerful  a nature  is  an  elevating  and  purifying  pub- 
lic influence.  We  are  all  better  for  the  lives  of 
such  persons,  as  the  air  is  clearer  and  more  inspir- 
ing around  ns  because  of  the  steady  winds  that 
blow  elsewhere.  Her  ample  sympathy,  her  remark- 
able sagacity,  her  moral  intrepidity,  her  fine  sense, 
and  exquisite  tact,  blended  with  the  most  feminine 
loveliness,  made  her  a power  in  our  society  and  time, 
and  we  shall  all  be  the  poorer  now  that  she  is  gone. 
And  yet  a great,  generous  nature  like  hers  impresses 
itself  so  deeply  upon  all  who  are  brought  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  it  that  it  destroys  the  idea  of 
death.  It  interprets  the  phrase,  “ Though  dead,  he 
yet  speaketli.”  Richly  gifted  in  character  as  in 
mind  there  is  a completeness  in  Mrs.  Kirkland’s 
career  which,  although  her  life  ended  so  suddenly, 
will  always  prevent  its  seeming  to  be  a fragment. 
Steady  and  faithful,  ready  for  every  moment  and 
every  duty  of  life,  whenever  death  may  strike,  such 
souls  are  equally  ready,  and  life  ends  harmoniously. 
Almost  until  midnight  she  was  busy  with  heart  and 
hand  in  devotion  to  the  work  by  which  this  nation 
is  to  be  saved  and  mankind  helped  forward,  the 
work  of  the  war,  and  with  her  hands,  as  it  were, 
still  lilted,  she  passes  forward  out  of  sight.  Her 
work  in  this  world  was  truly  prayer.  Her  life  was 
a benefit.  Her  memory  is  an  inspiration.  Early 
and  always  about  her  Father’s  business,  what  new 
meaning  the  old  words  have,  as  wo  think  of  her, 
“ Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  1” 


WASHINGTON  AND  NAPOLEON. 

Among  the  timely  and  valuable  publications 
which  the  great  Fair  has  occasioned  none  is  more 
instructive  than  the  “ Washington  and  Napoleon ; 
a Fragment,  ” by  Dr.  Francis  Lieber  : an  exhaustive 
and  striking  contrast  of  the  two  most  conspicuous 
men  of  the  last  century.  The  little  paper  is  clear 
and  complete.  Dr.  Lieber’s  admirable  scholarship 
furnishes  him  all  the  data,  which  he  succinctly  com- 
bines and  analyzes.  It  is  his  fine  comprehension 
of  the  true  character  of  American  institutions  that 
has  made  the  author  so  efficient  an  ally  in  the  great 
struggle.  His  long  residence  among  us,  his  pro- 
found and  sagacious  apprehension,  his  various  and 
accurate  knowledge,  give  a value  to  all  hia  criti- 
cisms upon  our  political  and  social  development 
which  is  seldom  found  in  the  comments  of  the  best 
foreign  observers ; while  his  domestication  for  many 
years  in  South  Carolina  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  ex- 
perimental criticism  upon  Fha  wdiibaiiitKrhich 
is  attempting  our  national  acstrhctiom 
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would  be  a good  service  to  the  good  cause.  We 
commend  the  good  sense  of  this  passage  as  a time- 
ly lesson : 

“Washington  was  not  personally  popular;  his 
power  consisted  in  the  universal  conviction  that  he 
could  be  confided  in ; an  almost  unlimited  trust  in 
his  integrity  and  wisdom  by  soldier  and  by  citizen 
was  his  strength ; but  no  endearing  name  was  be- 
stowed on  him  by  his  soldiers ; or  if  it  ever  was 
done  it  did  not  adhere,  and  has  not  become  histor- 
ical. Napoleon  was  worshiped  by  his  soldiers,  and 
received  the  soldierly  nickname  of  the  Little  Cor- 
poral, as  old  Fritz,  Marshal  Forward,  and  old  Hick- 
ory were  bestowed  on  Frederick  the  Great,  on 
Prince  Blucher,  and  on  General  Jackson,  and 
adhered  to  them  so  that  the  names  passed  over  into 
history  and  into  the  songs  of  the  Bernngers  and  the 
Arndts.” 


WILLIAM  D.  TICKNOR. 

We  have  to  record,  besides  the  death  of  the  dis- 
tinguished authoress,  Mrs.  Kirkland,  that  of  the 
well-known  Boston  publisher,  William  D.  Tick- 
nor, which  was  equally  sudden.  Authors  and  pub- 
lishers will  bear  equal  testimony  to  the  uniform 
courtesy  aud  kindliness  of  Mr.  Ticknor.  while  his 
name  will  be  always  pleasantly  associated  with  the 
publication  of  many  of  our  standard  works,  in  a form 
which  had  given  the  books  with  the  imprint  of  his 
house  a special  reputation.  Every  visitor  of  the  old 
gable-roofed  house  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
School  streets,  in  Boston,  will  long  miss  his  cordial 
greeting,  and  regard  with  a sincere  regret  the  place 
which  knew  him  so  long  and  will  now  know  him 
no  more  forever. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS.  • 

Senate. — April  6.  Mr.  3rimes  presented  a bill  repeal- 
ing tlie  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  transfer  of  men 
from  the  army  into  the  navy.— The  Semite  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  amending  the 
Constitution.  Speeches  were  made  by  Messrs.  Harlan 
and  Hale  in  favor,  aud  by  Messrs.  M'Dougall  and  Powell 
against  it.  Mr.  Powell  proposed  an  amendment  as  an  ad- 
ditional section,  providing  that  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  si  tall  not  hold  their  offices  more  than  six  years, 
which  was  rejected,  12  to  32.  The  bill  then  passed  to  a 

third  reading. April  7.  The  bill  to  aid  Indian  refugees 

to  return  to  their  homes  was  passed.  It  appropriates  about 
$200,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  who  tied  into  the 
frontier  States  a year  ago,  from  Indian  Territory,  on  ac- 
count  of  the  rebellious  position  taken  by  some  of  the  tribes. 
—The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  amending  the  Constitution.  Speeches  were 
made  by  Mr.  Hendricks  and  Mr.  Henderson,  the  former 
opposing  and  the  latter  advocating  the  amendment — Mr. 
Saulsbury  offered  but  did  not  succeed  in  introducing  a 
resolution  indicating  the  form  of  prayers  the  chaplain  of 

the  Senate  should  observe  in  his  daily  ministrations. 

April  8.  Mr.  Trumbull  reported  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  rules  of  the  Senate  requiring  nominations  to  be  act- 
ed upon  in  open  Senate,  with  a recommendation  that  it 
do  not  pass : the  report  was  adopted.— Mr.  Sherman  in- 
troduced a bill  to  provide  for  a National  currency,  secured 
by  the  pledge  of  United  States  stocks,  and  to  provide  for 
the  circulation  and  redemption  thereof  The  bill  Is  that 
proposed  by  Mr.  Hooper  in  the  House,  without  material 
change. — Mr.  Harlan  introduced  a bill  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain friendly  Indians  of  the  Sioux  nation  in  Minnesota. 
It  appropriates  $10,000  to  make  provision  for  the  welfare 
of  such  Indians  as  periled  life  in  saving  from  the  massacre 
many  whites  in  1802. — By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hale 
called  up  the  bill  to  repeal  the  first  section  of  the  joint 
resolution  of  February  24,  1S64,  relating  to  the  transfer 
of  persons  from  the  military  to  the  naval  service,  which 
was  passed.— The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  joint  resolution  amending  the  Constitution. 
Mr.  Sumner  addressed  the  Senate  at  length,  favoring  the 
amendment.  Messrs.  Powell  and  Davis  spoke  against  it. 
Finally  the  amendment  was  adopted,  38  to  C.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: “Art.  XIIL  Sec.  1. — Neither  slavery  nor  involun- 
tary servitude,  except  as  a punishment  for  crime,  of  which 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  with- 
in the  United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdic- 
tion. Sec.  2 Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 

article  liy  appropriate  legislation."  This  must  be  passed 
by  the  House,  signed  by  the  President,  and  ratified  by  the 
Legislatures  of  tlu,ee-fouiths  of  the  States,  when  it  will 
become  a part  of  the  Constitution.—— April  11.  Mr.  Cow- 
an presented  a remonstrance  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture and  several  railroads  in  that  State  against  the  Qood- 
year  India  Rubber  Patent. — Mr.  Wade  made  a report  with 
the  evidence  in  the  case  in  relation  to  the  late  military 
expedition  into  Florida,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
—Mr.  Grimes  rose  to  a personal  explanation,  and  read 
from  the  report  of  the  Naval  Committee,  of  which  Mr. 
Hale  is  Chairman,  an  extract  condemning  the  manner  in 
which  the  resolutions  concerning  the  transfer  of  seamen 
from  the  army  to  the  navy  had  been  introduced  without 
the  cognizance  of  the  Committee.  Mr.  Grimes  denounced 
Mr.  Hale  as  an  unrelenting  enemy  ot  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  as  seeking  to  embarrass  his  Department  Mr. 
Hale  replied  briefly — The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  Naval  Appropriation  bill  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1805,  as  reported  from  the  Finance 
Committee  with  amendments,  the  most  important  of  which 
strikes  out  an  Appropriation  of  $520,000  for  tho  purpose 
of  building  floating  dry-docks  for  Monitors  at  the  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  navy-yards.  The  amendments 
were  all  concurred  in,  with  the  above  exception.  Mr. 
Hale  offered  various  amendments,  proposed  by  the  Naval 
Committee,  which  wore  adopted.  Without  final  action 
the  Senate  adjourned. April  12.  Mr.  Sumner  intro- 

duced a bill  to  establish  a Bureau  of  Freedmen,  to  be 
placed  in  the  Treasury  Department  It  provides  lor  a 
Commissioner  at  a salary  of  $4000,  a chief  clerk,  and  two 
clerks  of  each  class.  It  guards  very  strictly  the  rights 
and  interests  of  ireedmen  against  loss  or  failure  from  cu- 
pidity, cruelty,  or  accidental  causes.  It  looks  toward  mak- 
ing the  Bureau  self-supporting,  by  applying  to  its  uses  the 
proceeds  of  leases. — Mr.  Wilson  introduced  a bill  relating 
to  the  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  army. — The  bill  grant- 
ing lands  to  Iowa  to  aid  in  building  a railroad  from 
McGregor  to  a point  on  the  Missouri,  to  connect  with  cer- 
tain lateral  roads  in  Minnesota,  was  passed The  Senate 

then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  Naval  Appro- 
priation bill  in  the  Committee  of  tlie  Whole.  The  amend- 
ment appropriating  money  for  the  purchase  of  land  to  ex- 
tend the  wharf  at  the  Charlestown  navy -yard  was  adopt- 
ed. An  amendment  returning  the  Naval  School  to  Au- 
napolts,  Maryland,  on  or  before  tho  academic  year  com- 
mencing In  September,  1805,  was  adopted.  Without  final 
action  tho  Senate  adjourned  to  Thursday,  out  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  John  C.  Rives,  for  many  years  publisher 
of  the  Congressional  Globe. 

House — April  0.  Mr.  I’endleton  reported  a bill  pro- 
viding that  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Attorney-General,  and 
the  Postmaster-General  shall  be  entitled  to  occupy  seats 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  the  right 
to  participate  in  debate  upon  matters  relating  to  the  bus- 
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Iness  connected  with  their  respective  departments,  under 
such  rules  as  may  bo  prescribed  by  the  House.  The  bill 
further  provides  thut  tho  aaid  Secretaries,  the  Attorney- 
General  and  Postmaster-General  shall  attend  tlie  sessions 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  immediately  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  sittings  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  of  each 
week,  to  give  information  in  reply  to  questions  which  may 
be  propounded  to  them  under  the  rules  of  the  House.  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Pendleton 
reported  an  amendment  to  the  rules.— The  House  proceed- 
ed to  the  consideration  of  the  National  Banking  bill. 
After  a speech  from  Mr.  Hooper  several  amendments 
were  adopted,  rendering  the  bill  unsatisfactory  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  A substitute  was  then  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Stevens,  which  was  rejected.  He  then  moved 
to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table,  which  was  carried,  89  to  44. 

April  T.  The  Secretary  of  War  was  directed  to  inform 

the  House  how  many  commissioned  officers,  with  their 
names  and  rank,  have  been  dismissed  from  the  military 
service  by  authority  of  the  President,  without  trial  by 
Court-martial,  Bince  the  beginning  of  the  present  war,  and 
how  many  such  dismissals  have  been  revoked.  The  House 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  Raritan  and  Delaware  Bay 
Railroad*  bilL  Mr.  Woodbridge  argued  in  favor  of  tlie 
constitutionality  and  expediency  i f declaring  tlie  roads 
and  boats  of  that  Company  to  be  military  and  post  routes. 
The  subject  went  over. — The  House  then  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  business  relating  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Several  local  bills  were  passed,  and  one  appropriat- 
ing $250,000  for  tho  erection  of  a Penitentiary,  Jail,  and 
House  ol  Correction  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  dis- 
cussed. Pending  a motion  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table,  the 

House  adjourned. April  8.  Mr.  Ganson  made  a report 

accompanied  by  a resolution,  declaring  that  Benjamin  F. 
Loan  is  not  entitled  to  a seat  in  this  House  as  a member 
from  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Missouri;  and 
another  resolution  that  John  P.  Brace,  the  contestant,  is 
also  not  entitled  to  the  seat.  Mr.  Upson  submitted  the 
views  of  the  minority  that  Mr.  Loan  is  entitled  to  retain 
his  seat. — The  House  recommitted  the  bill  to  erect  a Pen- 
itentiary, Jail,  and  House  of  Correction  in  tho  District  of 
Columbia,  with  instructions  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  reporting  one  merely  providing  for  buildiug  a House  of 

Correction The  House  proceeded  to  tlie  consideration  of 

the  Senate  bill,  extending  tho  time  for  States  to  accept 
greats  of  land  for  agricultural  and  mechanic  college  pur- 
poses. After  some  debate  the  bill  passed  with  an  amend- 
ment, including  tho  State  of  West  Virginia  in  its  provi- 
sions.—The  House  went  into  Committee,  and  took  np  tho 
President's  Annual  Message,  and  Mr.  Long  made  a speech 
in  which  he  declared  himself  In  favor  of  recognizing  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  and  avowed  other  sentiments  in- 
dicative of  sympathy  with  the  rebellion.  Mr.  Garfield 

replied,  In  appropriate  terms  of  condemnation April 

9.  At  tlie  opening  of  the  session  Mr.  Colfax  offered  a res- 
olution to  expel  Mr.  Long,  of  Ohio,  for  disloyal  sentiments 
uttered  in  his  speech  of  the  day  before.  After  an  exciting 
debate  the  resolution  was  laid  over  until  Tuesday.  Dur- 
ing the  discussion  Mr.  Harris,  of  Maryland,  boldly  avowed 
his  gratification  at  the  secession  of  the  South,  justifying 
it  fully,  afld  rebuking  the  Democratic  party  for  not  daring 
to  come  up  to  hia  standard  of  political  morality.  Mr. 
Washburne,  of  Illinois,  instantly  offered  a resolution  to 
expel  Mr.  Harris,  which  received  81  votes  against  58,  but 
two-thirds  being  required,  the  resolution  was  not  adopted. 
A resolution  of  censure  upon  Mr.  Harris  was,  however, 

adopted,  with  but  18  dissenting  votes. April  11.  The 

Speaker  laid  liefore  the  House  General  Grant’s  report  of 
the  battle  of  Chattanooga,  and  tlie  reports  of  tho  sub-com- 
manders, which  were  ordered  to  be  printed — Mr.  Hooper 
introduced  the  National  Bank  or  Currency  bill,  the  con- 
sideration of  which  was  postponed  till  Saturday.  Mr. 
Brown  introduced  a Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Pres- 
ident to  appoint  a commission  of  tliree  officers,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  examine  the  different  harbors  of  tlie  North- 
western Lakes,  with  the  view  of  selecting  an  appropriate 
site  for  a Naval  Depot.  Mr.  Cravens  offered  a series  of 
resolutions  to  amend  the  Constitution  in  favor  of  Slavery, 
and  moved  tlie  previous  question  upon  them,  which  was 
decided  in  the  negative,  by  42  against  74.  Debate  aris- 
ing, the  resolutions  went  over — Mr.  Davis  introduced  a 
bill,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Af- 
fairs, establishing  a Board  of  Naval  Administration.  The 
House  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  preamble  and 
resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Finck  condemning  the  war.  Mr. 
Ashley  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table,  which 
was  carried  by  yeas,  81 ; nays,  64.  The  House  then  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  following  resolution  offered 
by  Mr.  Colfax:  ‘‘That  Alexander  Long,  a Representative 
from  the  Second  District  of  Ohio,  having,  on  the  6tli  of 
April,  1864,  declared  himself  In  favor  of  recognizing  the 
independence  and  nationality  of  the  so-called  Confederacy, 
now  in  arms  against  the  Union,  and  thereby  giving  aid, 
countenance,  aud  encouragement  to  persons  engaged  iu 
armed  hostility  to  the  United  StateB,  is  hereby  expelled." 
A long  and  excited  debate  ensued,  the  main  features  of 
which  were  a speech  by  Fernando  Wood,  opposing  the 
war,  and  favoring  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  to 
proceed  to  Richmond  and  negotiate  a peace,  and  a reply 
by  General  Schenck,  reviewing  Mr.  Wood's  general  course, 
and  strongly  condemning  all  conduct  calculated  to  en- 
courage rebels  in  arms.  Henry  Winter  Davis  also  de- 
nounced the  course  of  Mr.  Harris  in  very  strong  terms. 

Without  coming  to  a vote  the  House  adjourned. April 

12.  Mr.  Stevens,  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
reported  a bill  to  prevent  a depreciation  of  the  currency. 
It  provides  that  every  person,  bank*  association,  or  cor- 
poration issuing  notes  to  circulate  as  money,  shall  pay  a 
duty  of  one- fourth  of  one  per  centum  per  month  on  the 
amount  issued.  _ Monthly  returns  are  to  be  made.  After 
one  year  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  issue  such  notes  unless 
authorized  by  act  of  Congress. — The  House  then  resumed 
the  consideration  of  tho  resolution  of  Speaker  Colfax  for 
the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Long  of  Ohio.  The  entire  day  and 
evening  was  occupied  in  debate.  Finally,  the  House 
agreed  to  vote  ou  the  question  at  noon  on  Thursday,  and 
thereupon  adjourned  to  that  day. 

THE  MILITARY  SITUATION. 

The  Red  River  campaign  goes  on  successfully.  On  the 
2Cth  ult.  a fight  took  place  on  Cane  River,  tliirty-five  miles 
above  Alexandria,  Louisiana,  between  General  Smith’s 
forces,  consisting  of  6000  infantry  under  General  Mower, 
and  Dudley's  brigade  of  Lee's  Cavalry  corps,  and  Dick 
Taylor’s  rebel  army,  estimated  at  12,000  strong,  posted  in 
an  advantageous  position.  The  fight  lasted  about  three 
hours.  Our  loss  is  reported  at  eighteen  killed  and  about 
sixty  wounded.  That  of  the  rebels  was  much  greater,  some 
placing  it  at  two  hundred  killed  and  wounded.  We  cap- 
tured five  hundred  prisoners,  and  others  were  still  coming 
in.  Our  troops  did  not  halt  on  the  battle-ground,  but 
pushed  on  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  foe.  No  rest  would 
be  given  the  rebels.  It  was  Oeneral  Smith’s  design  to 
force  the  enemy  to  make  a Btand,  and  defeat  them  in  a 
pitched  battle,  if  possible.  A considerable  number  of  de- 
serters have  entered  our  lines.  Nino  hundred  contrabands, 
men,  women,  and  children,  had  arrived  from  Alexandria. 
A report  that  our  forces  have  occupied  Shreveport  lacks 
confirmation.  Soon  after  our  troops  left  Alexandria  a large 
rebel  force,  under  Dick  Taylor,  attacked  our  fortifications, 
but  were  vigorously  opposed  by  our  troops.  The  rebel  loss 
was  considerable. 

By  way  of  New  Orleans  we  learn  that  the  Union  caval- 
ry, 4000  strong,  have  occupied  Eagle  Pass,  Texas,  captur- 
ing 800  prisoners  and  immense  quantities  of  cotton.  Eagle 
Pass  is  400  miles  above  Brownsville,  and  has  been  a great 
rebel  highway  for  running  cotton  and  other  articles  into 
Mexico.  It  was  determined  that  our  troops  should  per- 
manently occupy  the  place.  Corpus  Christi  has  also  been 
reoccupied. 

The  rebels  made  a desperate  attempt  to  blow  np  Admiral 
Lee's  flag-ship  Minnesota,  off  Newport  News,  on  the  night 
of  the  9ih  inst.,  with  a torpedo.  It  did  not  succeed,  how- 
ever, although  the  crew  and  officers  received  a terrible  and 
unexpected  shock.  It  appears  that  tlie  rebels  approached 
the  Minnesota  in  a small  boat,  with  a torpedo  attached, 
which,  when  they  reached  the  frigate,  exploded  with  a re- 
port equal  to  twenty  pieces  of  artillery. 

Active  preparations  for  the  opening  of  the  campaign  are 
going  on  in  tho  Army  of  tlie  Potomac.  Generals  Meade, 
Humphreys,  Patrick,  and  Ingalls  had  an  interview  with 
General  Grant  on  tho  8th  instant  On  the  same  day  an 
order  was  issued,  ordering  all  civilians,  sutlere,  and  their 
employes,  to  tho  roar  by  the  16th.  Members  of  the  Sani- 
tary or  Christian  Commissions,  and  registered  newspaper 
correspondents  only,  enn  remain.  All  property  lor  which 
. there  is  no  transportation  also  goes  to  the  rear,  and  the 
l authority  of  Corps  Commanders  to  grant  furloughs  is  re- 


voked, and  none  are  to  be  granted  save  in  extreme  cases, 
or  in  case  of  re-enlisted  veterans. 

Another  order  for  the  consolidation  of  army  corps  was 
issued  on  the  4th  inst.  The  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps 
are  consolidated,  and  Major-General  Hooker  assigned  to 
the  command.  Tlie  corps  will  hereafter  be  known  as  the 
Twentieth.  Major-General  Howard,  formerly  of  the  Elev- 
enth Corps,  takes  command  of  the  Fourth,  relieving  Gen- 
eral Gordon  Granger,  who  reports  to  the  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of  the  Army.  General  Slocum  reports  to  General 
Sherman.  Major-General  Schofield  is  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Twenty-third  Army  Corps. 

A small  Federal  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry  sent 
against  Mount  Elba  and  LoDgview,  Arkansas,  returned  to 
Pine  Bluff  on  the  Arkansas  River,  on  the  31st  ult.,  having 
inflicted  serions  damage  on  the  enemy.  Mount  Elba  and 
Longview  are  25  and  50  miles  south  from  Pine  Bluff,  on 
the  Washita  River,  in  Southeastern  Arkansas.  At  Long- 
view they  destroyed  the  pontoon  bridges,  burned  a train 
of  35  wagons  loaded  with  camp  and  garrison  equipments, 
ammunition,  quarter-masters’  stores,  etc.,  and  captured 
820  prisoners.  On  the  30th  they  engaged  General  Dock- 
ing's force  of  1200  men,  from  Monticellc.  routed  him,  and 
pursued  him  ten  miles,  with  a loss  on  his  side  of  over  100 
killed  and  wounded.  Our  men  captured  a large  quantity 
of  small-arms,  two  stands  of  colors,  many  wagons,  and  over 
800  horses  and  mules.  Our  loss  was  15  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing.  Several  hundred  negroes  were  brought  in. 

The  movements  in  the  Southwest  indicate  the  approach 
of  active  operations  (here.  All  the  recruits  in  Missouri 
are  ordered  to  the  field,  and  veterans  who  are  on  furlough 
are  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  front.  Already  the  move- 
ment of  troops  to  the  front  in  Tennessee  and  Georgia  is  on 
an  unexampled  scale.  Nearly  all  the  re-enlisted  regi- 
ments go  baick  with  from  three  to  five  hundred  recruits. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  rebel  ram  Tennessee  was  struck  by  a squall  on  the 
1st  instant,  while  lyiDg  near  Grant’s  Pass,  off  Mobile, 
causing  her  to  keel  over  and  sink.  Her  armament  will 
prove  a heavy  loss  to  tho  rebels.  It  consists  of  six 
100-pounder  rifled  Parrotts  and  nearly  as  many  small 
pieces. 

Advices  from  General  Gillmore's  department  state  that 
a few  shells  nre  occasionally  sent  into  Charleston.  Also, 
at  long  Intervals,  Fort  Sumter  receives  the  attention  of 
both  the  land  and  naval  batteries.  The  famous  30-pound- 
er Parrott  at  Cumming’s  Point,  which  has  been  so  active- 
ly engaged  in  shelling  Charleston,  explodod  after  haviDg 
fired  4615  rounds.  The  pieces  of  tlie  gun  have  been  col- 
lected for  transmission  to  the  North. 

Ten  rebels  attacked  a large  Government  plantation  near 
Vicksburg  a few  days  ago  and  entirely  destroyed  it.  The 
rebels  were  afterward  repulsed  by  a negro  regiment. 

A dispatch  from  Louisville  reports  that  nineteen  rebels, 
belonging  to  the  Third  Kentucky  Rebel  Cavalry,  of  General 
Forrest’s  command,  came  into  Hopkinsville,  on  the  7th 
inst.,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  They  report  that 
on  March  26,  when  between  Mayfield  and  Paducah,  For- 
rest disbanded  the  Third,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Regiments 
Kentucky  Cavalry,  and  permitted  them  to  go  home.  News 
from  Memphis  to  the  8th  reports  Forrest  moving  south- 
ward with  his  trains  and  plunder,  nnd  General  Grierson 
ns  watching  aud  harassing  his  columns,  though  not  strong 
enough  to  attack  Forrest  in  force. 

Littlo  Rock  advices  say  the  only  news  from  Steele  is 
that  he  was  at  Arkadelphia  ou  tlie  28th.  He  had  con- 
stant skirmishing  with  the  enemy  on  the  route,  but  the 
progress  of  the  expedition  was  no  time  impeded.  Arka- 
dclphia  is  76  miles  southwest  of  little  Rock. 

THE  8PRINO  ELECTIONS. 


George  H.  Browne,  Democrat,  and  Amos  C.  Barstow,  In- 
dependent. The  Legislature  is  strongly  Union. 

The  election  in  Maryland  on  tlie  6th  ini  tant,  for  mem- 
bers of  a constitutional  convention,  result  el  in  the  success 
of  the  Radical  Emancipation  ticket  by  10,000  majority. 
The  Convention  will  declare,  it  is  said,  in  favor  of  imme- 
diate and  unconditional  emancipation. 

The  election  for  delegates  to  tlie  Louisiana  State  Con- 
vention has  resulted  in  favor  of  the  Free  State  Party  by  a 
large  majority. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


EUROPE. 

F.uiiOrEAN  advices  are  to  the  30th  of  March.  The  Arch- 
duke Maximilian  ltad  postponed  the  reception  of  the  Mexi- 
can deputation  to  March  27.  Nothing  authentic  about  the 
Mexican  loan  had  been  disclosed. 

On  March  28th  the  Prussians  attempted  to  carry  Diippel 
by  storm,  but  were  repulsed,  after  a five  hours’  engage- 
ment, along  their  whole  line.  The  Conference  for  settling 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  was  to  commence  on  April 
12,  at  London. 

JAPAN. 

Accounts  from  Japan  have  a pacific  aspect.  A commer- 
cial treaty,  between  Japan  and  Switzerland,  had  been  con- 
cluded, but  wa^rot  signed  yet  according  to  the  latest  ac- 
counts. “ 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  ITEMS. 

Tire  following  officers  compose  the  staff  of  General  Grant 
as  now  completed  : Brigadier-General  John  A.  Rawlino, 
Chief  of  Staff;  Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  B.  Comstock,  Sen- 
ior A.  D.  C. ; Lieutenant-Colonel  O.  E.  Babcock,  A.  D. 
C. ; Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  I*  Duff,  Assistant  Inspector- 
General;  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  R.  Rowley,  Military  Sec- 
retary; Lieutenant-Colonel  Adam  Badkau,  Military  Sec- 
retary; Captain  E.  S.  Parker,  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral ; Captain  George  R.  Lct,  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral ; Lieutenant  W,  1L  Dunn,  Jun.,  Acting  A.  D.  C. ; 
Captain  H.  W.  Jones,  Staff  Quarter-master. 

It  is  announced  that  since  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
authorizing  the  transfer  of  seamen  from  the  army  to  the 
navy,  already  over  five  thousand  have  been  thus  trans- 
ferred. 

The  official  Navy  Register  for  1864  has  just  been  issaed. 
It  reports  the  number  of  vessels,  including  thoso  still  build- 
ing, to  be  617 ; among  them  72  iron-clada  and  two  rams, 
the  Avenger  and  Vindicator.  From  December  81,  18C2, 
to  March  6, 1864,  the  navy  has  lost  39  vessels  by  capture, 
destruction,  snagging,  wreck,  etc.,  including  six  iron-clada 
and  three  rams. 

The  iron-clad  frigate  Ironsides  has  fired  since  she  has 
been  in  service  4361  rounds;  has  been  hit  241  times ; has 
only  had  one  man  killed ; has  not  been  seriously  injured, 
and  is  probably  the  best  iron-clad  vessel  In  the  world. 

Tlie  rebel  privateer  Florida  was  reported  to  bo  at  the 
Canary  Islands  on  the  4th  of  March,  where  she  remained 
for  one  day,  and  took  in  coal  and  provisions. 

General  Gillmoee's  report  of  the  Florida  expedition  is 
published.  It  shows.  First:  That  the  plan  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  General  Gillmore’s,  and  that  it  had  three  dis- 
tinct and  sufficient  military  objects,  to  which  a fourth,  n<  t 
military,  was  at  n later  period  adjoined  by  the  President. 
Second : That  the  battle  of  Olustee  was  fought  in  conse. 
quence  of  an  advance  by  General  Seymour,  not  only  with, 
out,  but  clearly  against.  General  Gillmore’s  orders.  The 
effort  of  the  latter  to  countermand  it  was  frustrated  by  a 
storm,  which  delayed  his  messenger. 

By  order  of  the  War  Department,  the  Department  of 
the  Monongahela  has  been  merged  into  the  Department 
of  the  Susquehanna. 

Brigadier-General  W.  II.  T.  Brooks  lias  been  ordered 
to  report  for  duty  to  Major-General  Butler. 

Tho  steamer  Maple  Leaf,  with  troops  on  board,  bound 
from  Pilatka  to  Jacksonville,  Florida,  was  blown  up  in  the 
St.  John's  River  on  the  30th  ult.  by  a rebel  torpedo,  which 
was  placed  in  tbe  river.  She  sunk  in  ten  minutes,  and 
four  of  her  crew  were  drowned. 

The  name  ot  the  Invalid  Corps  is,  by  order  of  the  War 
Department,  changed  to  that  of  Veterau  Reserve  Corps, 
which  souqiis  more  pleasantly  to  the  officers  and  tlie  coin* 

A brigade  of^  feytlLS  L Irlnhing1  in  Northern  Alabama, 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  ME"  ’OPOL- 
ITAN  FAIR. 

We  continue  this  week  our  illustrations  fV 
Metropolitan  Fair,  which  for  a fortnight  ... 
engaged  the  attention  of  all  New  York  and  its  en- 
virons. In  every  respect  the  Fair  has  been  a suc- 
cess, and  thousands  of  our  brave  defenders  in  the 
field,  in  da  'a  of  suffering  in  camp  and  hospua.,  ..  ..1 
gather  benefits  from  the  munificent  charity  which 
has  poured,  through  this  Fair,  into  the  tree  -y  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission.  And  tens  of  thousands 
who  are  to-day  preparing  for  the  shock  of  conflict 
will  carry  themselves  with  a grander  heroism  and 
robuster  faith,  in  the  white  heat  of  battle,  because 
of  the  assurance  this  Fair  gives  that  the  people  at 
home  remember  and  care  for  the  soldier,  and  delight 


to  soften  the  rough  places  of  his  experience.  On 
the  first  page  we  give  a view  representing 
THE  COSTUMES  OF  THE  LADIES  IN  ATTEND- 
ANCE AT  THE  FAIK. 

This  illustration,  aside  from  its  prominent  presenta- 
tion of  the  ladies’  costumes,  gives  a very  accurate 
idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  Fair  interior, 
showing  its  magnificence  of  display  more  conspicu- 
ously, perhaps,  than  any  illustration  yet  given. 

In  tho  Fourteenth  Street  Buildings  Bierstadt’s 
INDIAN  WIGWAM 

has  been  constantly  crowded  by  vistors  desiring  to 
study  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  aborigines. 
Several  entertainments  have  been  given  daily  by 
the  Indians.  Our  sketch  represents  a W ar  Dance, 
as  given  on  several  occasions  to  the  intense  gratifi- 


cation of  all  spectators.  Historically,  no  feature 
of  the  Fair  has  greater  interest  than  this  in  which 
the  life  ofahose  who,  only  a little  while  ago,  held 
undisputed  possession  of  our  continent,  is  repro- 
duced by  a handful  of  the  once  absolute  tribes  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  pale-faced  race,  whose  ancestors 
pushed  them  into  obscurity  and  historical  oblivion. 

THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT, 
of  which  we  give  a view  on  this  page,  forms  a most 
attractive  feature  to  all  persons  of  a literary  turn, 
and  a very  considerable  part  of  the  receipts  of  the 
Fair  will  be  derived  from  this  source. 

THE  BOAT-BUILDING  DEPARTMENT, 
also  in  the  Fourteenth  Street  Building,  is  full  of  in- 
terest not  only  to  nautical  visitors,  but  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  who  can  not  but  be  concerned,  just  now, 


in  whatever  relates  to  naval  architecture  and  that 
branch  of  the  public  sendee,  which,  in  this  war,  has 
achieved  so  many  triumphs  for  the  National  cause. 

Much  interest  in 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ARMS  AND  TROPHIES 
is  manifested,  and  considerable  speculation  has  been 
indulged  in  as  to  who  . ’ill  become  the  recipient  of 
the  two  handsome  swords-  -one  of  which  is  to  b"  pre- 
sented tc^a  navy  and  the  oi’'er  to  an  arm}'  officer. 
The  sword?  cost  tlf>00  each,  i_*id  as  the  subscrip- 
tions are  without  limit  a hamleom  ’ sum  will  lie  real- 
ized by  the  zeal  of  the  friends  of  nn'ita'y  and  naval 
officers  to  secure  the  prizes  for  their  favorites.  Ev- 
ery person  who  pays  one  dollar  has  one  vote,  which 
he  indicates  on  a book  opened  for  ti  e purpose.  For 
the  army  sword  the  strife  is  between  the  admirers 
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of  General  Grant  and  Gen- 
eral M‘Clellan.  For  tlie 
navy  sword  the  favorites 
lire  Admiral  Farraout  and 
Commander  Rowan,  of  the 
JVe>«*  Ironwles. 

The  Museum  of  Flags, 

Trophies,  and  Relies,  in  the 
Union  Square  Buildings, 
contains  a wonderful  col- 
lection of  rare  and  curious 
articles.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  relics  on  exhibition 
is  one  thousand  and  twen- 
ty-two. There  are  old  guns, 
old  uniforms,  old  swords, 
old  pistols  — relics  of  the 
Revolutionary  fight,  and 
specimens  from  the  battle- 
fields of  the  present 
against  rebellion — balls, 
hand-grenades,  shells,  tom- 
ahawks, rapiers,  Sandwich 
Island  daggers,  and  Indian 
arrows. — battle  - flags  and 
guidons  — regimental  col- 
ors that  went  through  the 
Mexican  war  and  reap- 
peared in  this  one — Ells- 
worth memorials,  and  relics  made  sacred  because 
Washington  used  them — a mere  description  of  which 
would  fill  a volume.  Among  the  more  interesting 
momentoes  of  the  present  war  are  two  or  three  doz- 
en of  Battle-flags  of  New  Yoke  Regiments, 


The  Mexican  trophies  consist  of  a Mexican  flag 
captured  at  Mazatlau,  pieces  of  flag-staff,  swords, 
etc. — all  illustrating  the  heroism  of  our  army  in  the 
Mexican  war. 

Our  artist  also  presents  an  illustration  of  the 


spur  worn  by  Major  Andre  at  the  time  of  his  cap- 
ture, and  the  sword  carried  by  Lafayette  while  in 
the  service  of  the  Colonics.  The  original  bowie- 
knife — the  first  of  its  kind — is  also  exhibited.  It 
was  forged  in  a common  blacksmith  shop  on  the  Red 


sessor  in  gratitude  for  kind- 
ness to  him  when  wounded. 
The  relics  of  the  war  of 
1812  consist  of  the  flags  of 
the  British  ships  Cyane, 
Frolic,  Peacock,  and  High- 
flyer— all  contributed  from 
the  collection  of  the  United 
States  Naval  School  at 
Newport. 

Among  the  rebel  curiosi- 
ties on  exhibition  are  two 
flags  bearing  the  ‘ ‘ South- 
ern Cross;”  a piece  of  the 
flag  that  was  found  flying 
on  the  State  House  at  Ba- 
ton Rouge;  and  another 
flag  captured  by  a naval 
officer,  bearing  this  motto : 
“Our  Chubb  is  just,  our  duty 
we  know; 

In  God  we  trust,  l battle 
we  go.” 

There  are  also  its  of 
shell,  grape-shot,  r d pro- 
jectiles, huts  an  caps, 
over-coats  and  j:  .-rolls, 
telegraph-wires,  1: . irding- 
pikes  and  muil-t  ,gs — all 
of  which  were  once  rebel  property,  and  no v.  speak 
to  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  our  brave  volunteers 
of  the  dangers  through  which  they  are  passing  in 
defense  of  liberty  and  good  governmen  t. 

Several  views  of  the  interior  of  Libey  Prison  and  of 


DEPARTMENT'  On  AKiiS  A.\L>  IAoiTUlS — MEXICAN  FLAGS  1.  SWORD  SURRENDERED  BY  GENERAL  BUUGOYNK  TO  DEPARTMENT  OF  ARMS  AND  TROPHIES— PIECES  OF 

CAPTURED  AT  MAZATLAN,  MEXICO.  GENERAL  GATES.— 2.  HIGHLANDER'S  SWORD.  FLAG-STAFFS. 


some  of  which  have  been  riddled  by  the  enemy’s 
shot,  their  staffs  splintered,  their  bearers  killed, 
but  were  still  saved  from  the  rebel  clutch.  We 
give  on  this  page  a view  of  these  flags  as  they  ap- 
pear at  the  Fair. 


sword  surrendered  by  Bl-rgoyne  to  General  Gates 
on  the  battle-field  of  Saratoga,  and  another  of  a 
Highland  sword  found  in  a house  in  Cherry  Street 
after  the  evacuation  of  New  York. 

| Among  other  relics  in  this  department  are  the 


River,  by  James  Bowie,  who  subsequently  lost  his 
life  at  the  Alamo  in  1836,  and  was  used  by  him  in 
the  celebrated  running-fight  at  Natchez,  in  1828, 
where  half  a dozen  persons  were  hacked  to  pieces. 
This  knife  was  given  by  Bowie  to  its  present  pos- 


tlie exterior  of  Ligon’s  Tobacco  Factory  at  Rich- 
mond, the  Jail  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and 
Castle  Pinckney,  at  Charleston,  have  a similar  in- 
terest to  visitors,  maqy  of  whom,  no  doubt,  have 
had  friends  in  those  habitations  of  rebel  cruelty. 
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THE  GOVERNESS  AT  SHANNON- 
LEIGH. 

“ What  is  her  name,  did  you  say  ? Oh ! Kathe- 
rine, spelled  with  a K.  Humph.” 

“Oh,  you  think  that  is  sentimental,  fanciful,  I 
suppose  ! 1 think  it  is  good  taste.  Why  shouldn’t 
we  go  back  to  the  pure  old  English  when  we  can  ?” 

“ That’s  it,  Sid.  Let’s  hare  a lecture  at  once 
here,  in  this  ball-room,  upon  aesthetics.” 

“ Duke,  what  a villianous  mood  you  are  in  to- 
night. Come,  let  me  introduce  you  to  Miss  Kothes. 
I’ll  promise  that  she’ll  exorcise  the  demon  you’ve 
got  behind  your  eyes,  though  her  Katherine  is 
spelled  with  a K.” 

t “My  demon  won't  be  exorcised  to-night,  then.” 

“ You  won’t  be  introduced?” 

“No,  I won’t  be  introduced.” 

‘“Doesn’t  she  please  you;  don’t  you  think  her 
handsome?” 

“Boh!  doesn’t  she  please  me ; don’t  I think  her 
hands  me  ? It  is  edifying  to  hear  you  high-mind- 
ed, tr.  jscendental  fellows  talk  sometimes ; you  put 
yoursc  ves  quite  on  a par  with  us  sinners.  Doesn’t 
she  p"  _ase  me  now,  and  don’t  I think  her  hand- 
some! Suppose  I had  offered  up  some  dark-eyed 
houri  .0  you  in  that  manner,  George,  wouldn’t  you 
have  opened  upon  me  with  hints  of  my  sultanic  way 
of  approaching  women  ? Wouldn’t  you  have  asked 
me  if  that  was  the  chief  charm — the  first,  the  final 
attraction — the  pretty  flesh  and  blood  of  her  ?” 

“Duke,  the  demon  is  particularly  unruly  to- 
night. What  ails  you,  old  fellow?” 

“What  ails  me?  Poverty  ails  me,  and  twenty 
thousand  other  wickednesses.  You  Ask  me  to  be 
introduced  to  that  Princess  Katherine  there.  I’m 
a fit  subject  for  her !” 

“Why  not?  Miss  Rothes  is  a fashionable  girl, 
but  she’s  a sensible  ono;  she  doesn’t  choose  her 
company  for  the  amount  of  their  possessions.” 

“ Sid,  what  have  I to  do  with  such  lovely  things 
as  women  and  flowers  ? They  are  the  luxuries  of 
life.  I can’t  afford  even  the  contemplation  of  lux- 
uries now ; it  isn’t  good  for  me.” 

“You  are  morbid,  and  exaggerate,  Duke.” 

“Oh,  do  I?  Let  us  see.  Here  am  I,  five-and- 
thirty  to-day,  with  four  children  on  my  hands, 
and  just  means  enough  to  keep  their  bodies  and 
souls  together,  and  provide  a second-rate  governess 
to  teach  them  manners,  morals,  and  religion.  You’d 
advise  me  to  lower  my  lance  at  this  Princess  Kathe- 
rine, I dare  say,  and  ask  her  if  she  wouldn’t  like  to 
bestow  her  hand  and  fortune  upon  a fellow  in  need; 
to  go  there  and  take  charge  of  those  four  young 
ones,  who  are  like  so  many  young  savages  ; to  help 
restore  order  and  harmony  to  Shannon-Leigh,  where 
there  is  nothing  but  decay  and  ruin  and  neglect. 
You  wouldn’t  like  to  make  me  a visit  now,  Sid,  at 
Christmas.  We  keep  but  one  servant — Mrs.  Gill, 
who  manages  somehow.  One  servant  and  two  fires. 
How  many  of  both  were  there,  Sid,  when  you  spent 
the  holidays  there  ? You’d  black  your  own  boots  if 
you  went  down  now ; and  if  the  Colbys  should  in- 
vite you  over  to  a Christmas  party,  you’d  look  in 
vain  for  flowers  in  the  conservatory  to  carry  to 
Miss  Louisa.,  I believe  Mrs.  Gill — you  remember 
Mrs.  Gill? — she  was  the  housekeeper  then,  and  calls 
herself  a servant  now.  She’s  my  best  friend  after 
all.  I believe  she’d  make  me  the  best  wife.  She’s 
a faithful  creature  who  believes  in  her  Bible,  and 
mends  the  children’s  clothes  and  their  bad  ways  at 
the  same  time.  Why  shouldn’t  I ask  her  the  ques- 
tion, some  fine  morning,  that  Robert  Hall,  the  fa- 
mous English  divine,  asked  his  housekeeper.” 

“Eh,  what  was  that?  I have  forgotten.” 

“ She  came  in  with  the  breakfast  things,  and  he 
met  her  with : 

‘ 1 1 Betty,  do  you  love  the  Lord  Jesus  ?’ 

“ ‘Yes,  Sir.’ 

“ ‘ Betty,  do  you  love  me  ?’ 

“ ‘Yes,  Sir.’ 

“ They  were  married  forthwith.” 

Sid  Chalmers,  gay,  happy,  and  prosperous,  could 
scarcely  understand  this  bitter,  scornful  talk.  He 
knew  well  enough  the  facts  of  the  case : that  Duke 
Shannon,  otherwise  Marmaduke  Shannon,  had  met 
with  serious  misfortune.  That  he  had  lost  his  wife, 
a beautiful,  brilliant  creature  Sid  remembered  well 
— not  by  death,  but  by  that  greatest  tragedy  of  do- 
mestic life,  flight  with  another.  And  almost  at 
the  6ame  time  a fine  property  had  suddenly  melted 
away  in  the  villainous  keeping  of  his  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  Duke  Shannon,  of  Shannon-Leigh,  who 
had  spent  all  his  life  as  he  listed,  with  books, 
and  art,  and  travel,  and  social  intercourse;  who 
had  never  concerned  himself  about  the  making 
of  money,  only  the  spending  of  it;  found  himself 
brought  to  the  limits  of  a.  slender  pittance,  and  of 
all  his  houses  and  lands  but  one  remaining  for  the 
shelter  of  himself  and  his  deserted  children.  These 
were  the  facts  — bitter  facts  enough ; but  young 
Chalmers  was  disqualified  from  judgment  of  their 
effect,  os  well  by  temperament  as  by  circumstances. 
He,  serene,  easyftranquil-natured,  could  never  have 
been  60  hard  and  sardonic  under  any  trial  of  life. 
He  might  have  been  saddened  into  melancholy, 
but  ho  never  would  have  known  such  savage  dis- 
content as  this  of  Duke  Shannon.  Katherine 
Rothes,  flying  down  the  room  to  the  numbers  of  a 
waltz,  caught  the  glances  of  these  two  as  they  dis- 
cussed her. 

She  thought : “I  wonder  who  it  is  that  Sid  Chal- 
mers has  with  him  to-night.” 

Katherine,  who  had  more  people  to  think  of  than 
she  could  well  remember,  could  not  help  thinking . 
of  this  stranger  Sid  Chalmers  had  with  him.  And 
it  was  little  wonder,  for  Duke  Shannon  was  a re- 
markable-looking person.  Specially  striking  as  he 
stood  there  in  that  brilliant  ball-room,  where  even 
the  men  in  their  dark  broadcloth  had  a fete  ap- 
pearance in  the  freshness  and  finish  of  their  ap- 
parel ; for  in  contrast,  tins  gloomy  face  glowered  out 
from  the  heavy  tossed  masses  of  hair  that  fell  upon 
his  forehead ; and  the  stalwart  figure,  that  by  every 
movement  betrayed  the  grace  of  an  accomplished 
gentleman,  was  clothed  carelessly  and  somewhat 
roughly  in  an  ordfa^y  tf^Teiiagsiiv  ■ The  hands, 
too,  which  now  and  then  brushed  back  the  falling 
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hair  or  made  slight  gesture,  were  ungloved,  but 
they  were  carefully  kept,  white  and  elegant  as  they 
might  have  been  when  Duke  Shannon  sat  at  noble- 
men’s tables,  and  pledged  his  hostess  over  the  cost- 
ly wine ; Cor  in  so  far  was  Duke  Shannon  the  na- 
tive gentleman,  that  no  degradation,  no  misfortune 
would  have  interfered  with  these  simple  services  of 
refinement. 

As  he  stood  there  he  not  only  looked  surly  and 
bitter,  but  he  had  a dissolute  appearance.  The 
eyes  were  sunken,  and  the  whole  expression  and  as- 
pect of  his  face  was  haggard  and  exhausted. 

“What  a pity!”  thought  Katherine  Rothes. 
“There  is  a man  who  ought  to  have  been  some- 
thing fine  and  splendid,  but  who  is  throwing  his 
life  away.”  So  Miss  Rothes  passed  judgment. 

At  length  it  came  Sid  Chalmers’s  time  to  dance 
with  her.  He  went  away  from  dismal  Duke  Shan- 
non, who  had  given  his  kind  heart  a sympathetic 
ache,  to  this  bright,  gay  girl,  as  ho  would  go  from 
stormy  night  to  cloudless  day.  But  the  first  ques- 
tion she  asked  was:  “Who  is  that  dark  man?” 
And  she  made  Sid  tell  her  the  whole  story.  “ And 
why  don’t  you  introduce  him  to  me  ?”  she  asked, 
looking  at  Sid  inquiringly. 

Sid  colored  fiercely,  and  bright  Kate  Rothes, 
looking  at  him,  understood.  She  laughed  and  bit 
her  lips.  ‘ ‘ I see,  I see,”  she  said ; “ you  have  been 
proposing  me  for  an  introduction,  and  the  gentle- 
man declines.’’  Her  head  nodded  once  or  twice  in 
conclusion,  as  if  she  were  fixing  the  fact  in  her 
mind. 

Then  Sid  tried  to  make  her  comprehend  how  this 
unfortunate  man,  with  his  cares  and  struggles  and 
griefs,  had  no  heart  for  forming  new  acquaintances. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  Sid  Chalmers  comprehend- 
ed half  so  well  as  Katherine  Rothes  all  the  time. 
Katherine’s  nature  had  some  of  the  quick,  sensitive 
elements  which  go  a great  way  in  bringing  compre- 
hension, even  about  matters  where  experience  has 
been  lacking.  “ He  ought  to  have  an  office  under 
Government,  or  something  of  that  sort,  ” went  on  Sid. 
“ Why,  he  ought  to  be  a minister  to  a foreign  court. 
He’d  represent  the  country  splendidly,”  Sid  kept  on, 
warmly.  “ But  no : he’s  so  bitter  and  proud,  be  just 
takes  himself  out  of  the  way  and  toils  at  that  dingy 
brokerage  in  Wall  Street ; and  he’s  no  more  made 
for  business  than  a dog  is  made  for  singing.  He 
doesn’t  understand ; he  has  no  interest  in  their  thou- 
sand-and-one  ins  and  outs.” 

And  Katherine,  with  her  kind  heart  and  her 
keen  relish  for  any  thing  beyond  the  usual  routine 
of  fashionable  life,  listened  interestedly  to  every 
thing  Sid  said  about  this  curious  story ; and  per- 
haps the  next  night,  when  some  one  else  talked  to 
her  of  one  of  their  friends,  she  would  listen  as  at- 
tentively, and  forget  Duke  Shannon  and  his  history. 
But  this  night,  at  least,  he  piqued  her  curiosity  and 
occupied  her  thoughts.  As  she  stood  while  Sid 
Chalmers  put  on  her  white  silk  cloak,  she  said  to 
him,  archly,  lifting  her  bright  face  to  look  at  him, 
as  he  bent  over  her : 

“I’m  convinced  that  some  time  or  other  I am  to 
know  this  ungallant  friend  of  yours  in  spite  of  his 
refusal.  You  know  I am  very  prophetic.  Don’t 
go  and  tell  him  now  every  word  I say : but  it  is 
fated  that  we  shall  meet;  remember  what  I say.” 

This  was  all  spoken  with  a laugh ; and  Sid  knew 
that  it  came  from  the  gay,  high  spirits  which  the 
hour,  and  th#  scene,  and  the  music  inspired ; but 
it  somehow  made  him  feel  grave.  Long  after  he 
remembered  not  only  what  she  had  charged  him, 
but  the  very  look  of  her  bright  face,  with  its  least 
tinge  of  pride,  which  her  prosperous,  happy  fortune 
had  never  developed.  It  was  the  last  time  that  he 
saw  her  that  season.  But  he  little  conjectured  it 
to  be  the  last.  He  thought  as  he  had  said:  “I 
shall  see  you  to-morrow.” 

But  that  to-morrow  found  Katherine  Rothes  hast- 
ening to  the  summons  of  her  dying  father.  The 
season  at  Newport  was  over  for  her.  She  did  not 
return  to  those  lovely  shores  for  many  and  many  a 
day. 

n. 

“ lx  is  my  only  opportunity,  Sara.  I must  go.” 

“ Come  with  me  and  wait  a while,  Kate.” 

Katherine  Rothes's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

“ I have  waited,  Sara ; it  is  six  months  since  1 
began  to  look  oat  for  a situation.  If  I wait  much 
longer  I shall  not  have  money  onougli  to  bear  th •: 
expenses  of  the  journey.” 

“Oh,  Kate!” 

Katherine  know  well  what  Sara  Fielding  meant 
by  that  vehement  exclamation,  but  Katherine  was 
too  proud  to  be  helped  when  she  could  help  herself; 
too  proud  for  Sara  Fielding  to  offer  more  than  hint 
and  suggestion. 

“ And  you  ought  to  get  a better  salary,  Kate. 
To  think  of  your  going  to  such  an  out-of-the-way 
place,  aud  such  a Bluebeard  for  the  master  of  it, 
too.” 

“ Who  told  3'ou  so  much  about  the  master,  Sara?” 

‘ 1 Maiy  Kingston.  She  visited  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  last  summer,  and  heard  all  about  him. 
She  suvs  he  never  calls  any  where,  and  two  or  three 
times  when  the  neighbors  called  upon  him,  he  was 
actually  nide,  almost  insulting  to  them,  and  plainly 
intimated  that  he  preferred  to  be  left  alone.  lie 
comes  tearing  down  from  the  city  even'  Saturday 
night,  and  instead  of  going  to  church  with  his  poor 
motherless  children,  lie  goes  riding  about  the  coun- 
try with  a parcel  of  dogs  at  his  heels,  and  sits  up 
half  the  night  when  he  is  back  again,  drinking  and 
smoking.  And  more  than  all,  there  is  a report  that 
he  is  going  to  marry  one  of  the  servants.  Now, 
Katy  dear,  I do  think  it’s  a risk  to  go  into  such  a 
place — I wouldn’t.  Why,  Mary  said  that  the  last 
governess  there  didn’t  get  enough  to  eat,  and  they 
never  have  fires  enough  in  tho  winter.” 

“ Sara,  did  you  ever  know  a man  or  a woman  to 
live  much  to  themselves  without  Mrs.  Grundy’s  tak- 
ing oftense,  and  making  mountains  out  of  mole-hills 
in  her  stories  about  them  ? I dare  say  this  is  some- 
thing of  the  case  in  the  present  instance.” 

But  though  Katherine  offered  such  calm  ex- 
planation of  the  difficulty,  she  by  no  means  felt  the 
ease  and  confidence  she  expressed.  To  tell  the 
truth  she  was  really  disturbed  and  depressed,  and 
. a little  dismayed  at  the  prospect  before  her;  but  she 
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was,  nevertheless,  determined  to  go.  As  she  had 
said,  it  was  six  months  since  she  had  made  up  her 
mind,  or  rather  since  she  had  come  to  flic  knowl- 
edge that  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  work  for  her 
daily  bread. 

Has  she  come  to  that  ?”  was  the  curious  query 
of  one  of  her  summer-time  friends  when  they  heard 
that  Katherine  Kothes  was  seeking  for  a situation 
as  governess.  Yes,  she  had  come  to  that — she,  the 
gay,  brilliant  heiress  of  last  summer,  had  come  to 
this  dire  necessity  for  a woman ! 

Hastening  home  from  the  sea-shore  at  the  sum- 
mons of  her  father,  she  had  arrived  in  time  to  hear 
him  say ; 

“ Kate,  I am  leaving  you  when  you  need  me 
most — three  months  longer  and  I should  have  had 
every  thing  arranged,  and  the  property  would  have 
been  doubled.” 

He'  got  no  further,  tho  agony  of  what  he  con- 
templated for  her  brought  on  the  crisis  of  his  dis- 
ease, and  in  half  an  hour  after  these  words  she  was 
an  orphan.  When  his  affairs  were  examined,  it 
was  found  that  some  new  and  splendid  venture, 
which  his  clear,  subtle  intellect  had  planned  and 
would  have  executed  successfully  if  life  had  been 
spared,  was  now,  in  its  inextricable  involvement, 
bringing  ruin  upon  the  whole  property.  When 
Mr.  Scranton,  the  lawyer,  told  Katherine  this,  she 
knew  what  her  father  had  meant  by  those  last 
words.  But  it  took  months  to  settle  every  thing, 
and  to  bring  Katherine,  who  had  never  known  any 
thing  but  the  most  lavish  luxury,  to  a knowledge 
of  her  situation.  As  she  sits  there  talking  with 
Sara  Fielding,  one  of  those  rare  persons  who  do  not, 
tlirough  either  carelessness  or  any  other  selfishness, 
lose  sight  of  friends  who  have  “ ceased  to  sit  in  the 
sun”— she  fully  realizes  her  situation ; fully  real- 
izes that  she  is  about  to  pledge  herself  to  a life  of 
unknown  toil  amidst  strangers.  And  Sara,  with 
tho  best  intentions,  only  puts  another  stone  in  her 
rugged  path,  only  gives  her  another  pain  and  fear 
when  she  tells  her  dismal  story  of  the  place  and  its 
master.  But  it  does  not  move  her  determination. 
For  six  months  she  has  advertised,  she  has  made 
applications,  and  answered  both ; the  result  of  all 
is,  that  only  this  one  that  is  now  under  discussion 
with  them  seems  in  the  least  feasible,  the  least  ob- 
jectionable. It  was  an  advertisement  that  she  had 
read  in  the  Advertiser,  just  a simple  statement  that 
a governess  was  wanted  for  four  children,  who 
could  teach  the  common  English  branches,  with 
French  and  music.  The  salary  was  $300  per  an- 
num. The  address  given  was:  “ Mr.  Shannon,  firm 
of  Shannon  & Greaves,  W all  Street.  Now  as  Kath- 
erine road  this  name  she  did  not  once  recall  that 
summer  night  so  many  months  ago  when  she  list- 
ened to  Sid  Chalmers’s  story.  Forgetfulness  of 
names  was  one  of  her  peculiarities,  aud  the  inter- 
vening time  had  been  so  crowded  with  bitter  loss 
and  trial  that  it  was  enough  of  itself  to  overlay 
older  memories  than  this  story  of  Chalmers’s ; and 
Sid  himself  was  not  near  to  recall  it  for  her.  Di- 
rectly after  that  summer  season  he  had  sailed  for 
winter-quarters  at  Jamaica. 

So  she  sent  her  letter  with  its  references  to  the 
address  specified,  and  received  a brief  but  satisfac- 
tory answer,  giving  the  location  of  Shannon-Leigh, 
and  directions  for  reaching  it. 

She  examined  tho  handwriting  of  this  letter  with 
a good  deal  of  curiosity.  It  was  very  unlike  a busi- 
ness-hand, open  and  clear — the  strokes  were  firm 
but  delicate ; there  was  no  waste  of  ink ; and  the 
free,  flowing,  connected  6tyle  suggested  more  an 
elegant  man  of  letters  than  one  whose  pen  was  em- 
ployed at  a commercial  desk.  The  brief  wording, 
too,  was  that  of  a gentleman,  formal  though  it  was. 
Katherine  caught  at  this  indication  of  civilization 
as  a straw  of  comfort;  Sara,  less  wise,  laughed  at 
her  for  it,  suggesting  “ that  a domestic  fiend  could 
have  the  exterior  of  a polished  gentleman.  Indeed 
the  worst  of  tyrants,  the  most  dissolute  of  men,  were 
those  who  had  fallen  from  a high  place.”  But  not 
even  this  moved  Katherine  from  her  decision,  though 
it  made  her  going  harder. 

It  was  a dark,  dull  day  in  February  when  she  ar- 
rived at  the  last  station.  The  rest  of  the  journey 
was  to  bo  by  private  conveyance — only  a few  miles ; 
but  night  was  fast  closing  in,  and  every  thing  was 
so  new  and  strange  to  poor  Kate,  who  had  never  in 
all  her  life  traveled  without  careful  companionship. 
She  found,  too,  that  there  was  no  carriage  in  wait- 
ing for  her,  and  that  it  was  rather  unusual  for  a 
passenger  to  require  attendance  to  Shannon-Leigh. 

“ Shannon-Leigh  ?”  and  the  ticket-master  looked 
curiously  at  her.  ‘ 1 Well,  I dunno.  J im,  go  down 
to  Bates’s,  and  sec  if  he  can  send  a lady  over  to 
Shannon-Leigh.  Any  baggage,  mum?” 

He  looked  at  her  again  as  she  told  him  the  num- 
ber of  her  trunks,  and  Katherine  felt  her  face  flush 
uncomfortably.  It  was  quite  dark  when  the  car- 
riage appeared,  and  the  whole  way  she  tried  to  rea- 
son herself  out  of  the  dismal  forebodings  that  as- 
sailed her.  Why  hadn’t  she  listened  to  Sara’s  warn- 
ing voice,  was  her  first  thought  as  she  entered  the 
carriage.  Then  she  essayed  her  old  determined 
reasoning  without  much  success.  Aniftn  this  man- 
ner the  weary  way  was  accomplished,  and  she  finds 
herself  at  Shannon-Leigh.  She  dimly  discerns  a 
great  house  as  they  drive  up  the  wide  avenue,  but  no 
ray  of  light  any  where  to  give  it  warmth  and  cheer. 
But  as  the  driver  gives  a vigorous  ring  at  the  bell 
there  appears  through  the  great  ground-glasses  of 
the  side-windows  a faint  radiance,  which  presently 
develops  into  the  glaring  flame  of  a candle  as  the 
door  opens.  It  was  a large,  hard-visaged  woman 
who  stood  before  her,  and  her  face  was  full  of  cold 
question. 

“I  am  the  new  governess;  did  you  not  expect 
me?”  Katherine  asked,  abruptly,  and  with  some 
hauteur,  for  she  was  getting  her  spirit  roused  by 
this  time. 

“ Mr.  Shannon  didn’t  say  when  you  wese  com- 
ing.” was  tho  explanatory  answer ; and  she  turned 
civilly  enough  for  Katherine  to  enter,  and  was  show- 
ing her  where  to  go,  when  Katherine  stopped  her 
with:  _ , ,, 

“Will  you  tell  oue  of  the  men-servants  I should 
like  my  trunks  in  my  room  immediately  ?” 

“There’s  no  wen -servants  now  at  Shannon- 


Leigh,  Miss;  I’m  the  only  one,  man  or  woman,’ 
was  tho  sharp  reply  to  this  request. 

And  then  Katherine  heard  her  giving  directions 
to  her  charioteer  outside,  and  presently  saw  her 
assisting  him,  in  a strong,  helpful  way,  about  the 
trunks. 

There  was  only  a single  candle  left  her  to  light 
her  room,  and  in  the  open  wood-grate  there  was  no 
vestige  of  fuel,  and  the  register  at  the  side  of  the 
fire-place  was  cold  as  a stone. 

Katherine’s  spirits,  which  hadronsed  at  the  care- 
lessness of  her  reception,  fell  now  at  this  desolate 
prospect.  Chilled,  and  weary,  and  faint  with  hun- 
ger, she  at  last  broke  down,  and  burst  into  tears. 
A knock  at  the  door  startled  her.  She  turned  her 
back  to  the  light  and  Mrs.  Gill  entered  with  towels. 

“ Could  I have  a fire  in  my  room  ?”  asked  Kath- 
erine, as  composedly  as  she  could. 

Mrs.  Gill  stared  at  her;  and  the  grim  visage 
grew  more  forbidding. 

A fire  I Miss  MacCunn  hadn't  a fire  the  whole 
winter  she  was  here,” 

“ But  I must  have  a fire  every  day,”  answered 
Katherine,  quickly. 

“Every  day?  Miss,  I don't  know  where  'twill 
come  from.  I’ve  had  the  last  stick  cut  from  Shan- 
non woods  I ever  mean  to,  and  what  money  we  get 
will  never  go'  far  if  we  make  fires  out  of  it  every 
day  for  the  bedrooms.  You’ve  come  to  a poor 
place,  Miss ; you  might  as  well  know  first  as  last. 
’Twasn’t  always  so.  Shannon-Leigh  was  kept  up 
in  fine  fashion  once,  but  every  thing’s  changed  now ; 
the  money’s  gone.  I do  what  I can  with  what  I 
get,  and  that’s  all  any  body  can  do.” 

This  was  said  with  a scowling  defiance  that  took 
away  half  the  force  of  truth,  which  would  have 
given  it  the  dignity  of  simplicity. 

Katherine  did  not  know  whether  to  pity  or  dis- 
like this  strange,  unprepossessing  speaker,  but  said 
to  her  less  hastily  and  indignantly  than  before : 

“ I must  have  a fire,  and  will  pay  for  it  myself. 

I will  only  trouble  you  to  give  the  order  to  some 
countryman  for  a supply  of  wood.” 

The  woman  gave  her  a scrutinizing  look  and 
left  the  room.  By-and-by,  as  she  stood  brushing 
her  hair,  another  knock  came  upon  the  door ; and 
there  entered  a boy  of  perhaps  eleven  or  twelve, 
large  of  his  age,  and  roughly  clad  in  coarse,  gray 
cloth,  but  with  an  air  like  a young  prince,  as  he 
flung  his  cap  down  and  deposited  the  basket  of 
wood  he  carried  upon  the  hearth.  This  uncovering 
of  his  head  was  the  only  recognition  of  her  pres- 
ence that  he  gave;  and  Katherine  watched  him 
curiously  as  he  proceeded  to  build  a fire  in  the 
grate.  As  the  blaze  sprung  up  the  boy  involunta- 
rily held  out  his  hands,  which  were  red  and  marred 
by  outdoor  exposure,  but  shapely  in  form  and  grace- 
ful in  gesture. 

He  was  going,  when  Katherine  detained  him  by 
asking:  “You  are  Master  Shannon,  I presume.” 
A pair  of  black  eyes  lifted  to  her  face,  perused  it 
slowly  for  a moment,  then  took  an  inventory  of  her 
figure,  before  he  answered  that  he  was  Ralph  Shan- 
non. The  voice  was  cold,  the  manner  sullen,  but 
Katherine  could  not  help  being  interested  in  him, 
he  was  so  haughtily  handsome,  and  with  that  sin- 
gular, unboy-like  tinge  of  the  pride  of  broken  for- 
tunes. 

She  was  presently  summoned  to  tea  by  Mrs.  Gill 
herself,  who  conducted  her  into  a room  whose  depth 
and  space  looked  gloomy  and  desolate  by  the  light 
of  the  one  candle,  which  flared  from  a stately  silver 
candlestick  in  the  centre  of  tho  table.  It  had  been 
a handsome  room  once,  with  its  crimson  draperies 
and  damask-laid  furniture ; but  constant  use  with- 
out any  renewing  had  worn  and  marred  its  pristine 
elegance.  But  Katherine  gave  these  details  only  a 
cursory  glance.  What  interested  her  most  were  the 
four  faces  that  were  clustered  about  the  fire.  Ralph’s 
first,  locked  and  haughty  in  expression ; next  him, 
a girl  a little  younger  than  he,  as  coarsely  clad  in  a 
dark  woolen  gown,  but  as  active  and  talkative  as 
her  brother  was  moody  and  silent.  Her  straight 
figure,  her  delicate  face,  round  which  a mass  of 
flaxen  hair  curled  in  disorderly  ringlets,  looked 
pretty  even  in  her  dark,  ill-made  dress ; and  a little 
flippant  tongue  was  busy  in  some  teasing  talk  as 
Katherine  entered.  Down  on  the  hearth  a smaller 
girl,  dark  as  Ralph,  was  busy  thrusting  splinters 
of  wood  between  the  bars  of  the  grate : and  stand- 
ing beside  her  was  another  boy,  a pale,  thin  elf, 
whose  magnificent  blue  eyes  alone  redeemed  him 
from  ugliness.  They  all  turned  as  the  door  opened 
and  Mrs.  Gill  entered  with  Katherine,  and  tlie'Wo 
cider  bowed  their  heads  as  Mrs.  Gill  informed  them, 
by  way  of  introduction,  what  they  had  known  be- 
fore, that  this  was  their  new  governess. 

“ What’s  her  name?”  loudly  whispered  the  elf 
upon  the  hearth  to  his  sister. 

“ My  name  is  Miss  Kothes,  ” answered  Katherine, 
smiling  in  spite  of  herself. 

“ Every  one  we’ve  had  before  had  a Mac  to  her 
name : there  was  MacCunn,  and  MacNeil,  and  Mac- 
Lean,”  remarked  the  little  dark  girl,  without  look- 
ing up. 

The  fair  girl  giggled  and  tossed  her  head,  where- 
at Ralph  frowned  aud  muttered  something  under 
liis  breath. 

As  they  took  their  places  at  the  table,  Ralph  at 
the  head  and  his  oldest  sister  opposite,  Katherine 
noticed  that  they  did  it  in  an  easy  manner,  as  if 
such  was  their  natural  custom.  The  table,  too,  was 
well  appointed;  there  was  both  silver  and  glass, 
and  the  china  was  of  India.  There  was  also  plenty 
of  food,  of  a homely  character,  and  well  cooked; 
and  Mrs.  Gill,  whom  the  children  called  Gilley, 
waited  in  grim  propriety. 

This  evening  was  a pretty  good  indication  to 
Katherine  of  what  she  might  expect.  They  were 
confidential,  sympathetic,  companionable  to  each 
other  as  their  tempers  were ; they  seemed  to  have 
no  distrust  among  themselves,  no  enmities  or  quar- 
rels bcyonl  a little  teasing ; but  to  an  outsider  they 
were  cold,  or  sullen,  or  flippant — in  a word,  unap- 
proachable. They  seemed  to  look  upon  her  spe- 
cially, or  upon  her  oflice,  as  one  to  distrust. 

That  first  week  was  a sore  trial  to  her — gently 
bred  jam!  Ae««ljCcatod-for— and  at  the  end  came  the 
, nzaitU  dr  biiaundn-Lcigh. 
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It  wan  Sunday  morning,  and  Katherine  went 
down  little  thinking  whom  she  was  going  to  meet. 
She  opened  the  door  of  the  breakfast-room,  which 
was  the  only  room,  besides  the  kitchen  and  her  own 
room,  where  fires  were  kept,  and  which  was  conse- 
quently breakfast,  dining,  and  school  room;  and, 
thanks’  to  Mrs.  Gill’s  vigorous  efforts,  always  in  re- 
markable order. 

A6  Katherine  opened  the  door  that  Sunday  morn- 
ing she  saw  standing  by  the  fire  a gentleman, 
whose  dark  haggard  face,  whose  careless  grace  of 
figure,  struck  her  aB  oddly  familiar.  He  lifted  his 
head,  tossing  back  heavy  masses  of  black  hair,  and 
came  forward,  l'or  a moment,  as  he  greeted  her 
with  the  habitual  manner  of  common  courtesy,  his 
eagle  eye  scanned  her  with  closest  scrutiny.  Then 
the  children  came  trooping  in,  and  he  turned  to 
them.  Arriving  late  the  previous  night,  this  was 
his  first  meeting  with  them.  Katherine  was  cu- 
rious to  see  this  strange  family  salute  its  head  and 
master.  Ralph,  who  was  before  the  others,  went 
up  to  his  father  and  put  out  his  hand.  There  was 
an  eager,  excited  look  in  the  boy’s  face,  Katherine 
could  not  tell  then  whether  of  pain  or  pleasure. 
Mr.  Shannon  held  the  smaller  hand  in  his  own  a 
second ; then,  with  half  a smile,  said,  “ I’ve  brought 
down  a new  book  for  you,  Ralph.” 

Floy,  the  graceful  golden-haired  girl,  here  stepped 
up,  her  insouciance  a trifie  subdued,  and  looking 
more  womanly  and  lovelier  than  Katherine  had 
ever  seen  her  yet.  There  was  a beautiful  bright 
color  in  her  rounded  cheeks,  and  her  soft  silk  hair 
was  put  into  exquisite  order.  She  had  put  on,  too, 
over  her  dark  dress,  a white  cambric  apron,  with 
cross-capes,  whose  fine  ruffling  gave  her  an  inde- 
scribable air  of  womanly  decoration.  As  Mr.  Shan- 
non’s eyes  met  this  pretty  picture  his  face  grew 
cold  and  hard,  and  with  the  least  touch  of  her  hand 
he  turned  from  her  to  the  two  younger,  Maud  and 
Richard.  These  two  only  he  bent  and  kissed,  spe- 
cially observant  of  Maud,  the  little  dark  girl,  who 
chattered,  without  the  least  fear  of  him,  when  it 
pleased  her,  about  her  rabbits,  her  cats,  and  the  fine 
white  mice  Gilly’s  cousin  had  brought  her.  As  she 
talked,  and  Mr.  Shannon  answered  her  in  a half-jeer- 
ing, sarcastic  manner,  which  would  have  daunted 
some  children,  Katherine,  looking  at  him,  wonder- 
ed vaguely.  Suddenly  he  ceased  this  banter,  raised 
his  eyes  to  Floy,  who  was  playing  off  her  pretty 
teasing  airs  and  jests  upon  sullen  Ralph,  with  a 
stern  look  which  spoke  plainly  as  a command.  Floy 
desisted  with  painful  blushes  and  tears  of  vexation. 
Ralph's  glance  seemed  to  meet  his  father's  in  dep- 
recation, but  it  was  met  by  another  glance  and  a 
gesture  of  the  white,  elegant  hand,  which  put  away 
all  deprecation  to  Iris  will.  That  gesture,  that  stern, 
half-savage  look ! As  Katherine  met  them  the  mist 
of  forgetfulness  floated  away,  and  she  heard  the  in- 
toning of  a German  waltz,  and  met  the  blue  eyes 
of  Sid  Chalmers  beaming  beside  a darker,  gloomier 
pair.  She  heard,  too,  that  strange  sad  story  told 
over  again,  and  remembered  with  wonder  her  last 
words  to  Sid  as  they  parted.  It  was  impossible  to 
tell  whether  the  moody  self-contained  man  who  sat 
before  her  remembered  her  as  well.  He  was  polite 
to  her ; but  his  cold,  absent  manner,  unless  he  made 
some  observation  directly  to  her,  which  was  seldom, 
seemed  utterly  forgetful  of  her.  He  passed  the  day 
mostly  in  his  room,  and  walking  over  the  place  with 
Ralph.  Early  on  Monduy  morning  he  was  off,  be- 
fore they  were  down  stairs.  So  week  after  week 
went  by,  bringing  the  same  presence,  almost  the 
same  routine  of  action.  To  Floy,  who  grew  day  by 
day  in  beauty,  his  conduct  was  inexplicable  from 
Katherine’s  point  of  observation;  and  more  than 
once  she  had  been  roused  to  some  expression,  either 
by  manner  or  her  treatment  of  the  child  when  her 
father  was  specially  harsh  or  oppressive.  At  these 
times  Mr.  Shannon's  eagle  glance  would  fall  upon 
her  with  piercing  intensity ; but  Katherine  did  not 
blench. 

Once,  as  the  spring  approached,  Floy  came  in 
from  a walk  home  from  church,  where  she  had  been 
alone  that  morning,  and  Katherine,  sitting  by  the 
window,  saw  that  she  had  a companion  with  her — 
a stripling  of  fifteen  perhaps,  who  paid  her  boyish 
. admiration  of  look,  and  for  whom  Floy  was  putting 
on  all  her  little  graces  and  airs — a miniature  woman 
in  every  gesture  and  expression.  Katherine  look- 
ed up.  smiling;  but  the  view  she  caught  of  Mr. 
Shannon’s  face,  who  from  the  other  window  was 
also  observant  of  this  scene,  struck  her  with  indig- 
nation. It  was  full  of  passion — bitter,  angry  pas- 
sion—and  a certain  shuddering  scorn.  But  as  the 
girl  came  into  the  room  Katherine’s  indignation 
broke  bounds  while  she  listened  to  the  seatin' 
severity  of  reproof  which  was  administered.  " 
words  were  not  only  severe,  but  humiliating.  They 
seemed  to  accuse  the  child  of  worse  than  childish 
vanity.  Scared  and  bewildered,  poor  Floy  burst 
into  passionate  tears,  and  ran  sobbing  from  the 
room. 

In  her  haughtiest  tone,  with  something  of  that 
old  manner  of  state  which  once  used  to  rise  up  on 
occasious,  Katherine  said : 

“Pardon  me,  Mr.  Shannon,  this  child  is  yours, 
but  she  is  also  placed  under  my  care ; and  I can 
not  see  injustice  like  this  done  without  a protest.” 
“You  think  I have  been  unjust  to  her?” 

There  was  that  in  his  tone,  a mocking  devil  of 
sarcasm  that  roused  her  still  more.  She  burst  out 
vehemently: 

“ I think,  Sir,  that  you  are  cruel  and  ungenerous 
to  her!” 

He  stooped  down  from  his  height  and  picked  up 
the  review  he  had  dropped.  When  he  lifted  his 
face  again  to  view  it  w as  cool  and  passionless,  and 
he  said,  coldly : “I  am  the  best  judge  of  her  char- 
acter.” His  tone  and  manner  seemed  to  dismiss 
the  subject.  Katherine  was  so  incensed  against 
him,  so  sympathetic  with  the  wild  burst  of  grief 
that  had  sent  poor  Floy  away,  that  she  could  have 
cried  herself.  Her  thoughts  following  the  culprit, 
she  rose  up  with  the  object  of  going  to  comfort  her 
in  some  way.  Mr.  Shannon  must  have  read  her 
purpose  in  her  face,  for  as  she  moved  to  thy  dgor  he 
stepped  forward  and  put  a detaining  hand  upon  her 


“ Miss  Rothes,  I must  insist  tjpityou  will  not  in- 
terfere by  any  consolation  with  my  management  of 
Florence.” 

“I  had  no  intention  of  interference,  Mr.  Shan- 
non,” she  returned,  haughtily ; “I  trust  that  I can 
discriminate  between  needful  kindness  and  partisan- 
ship, and  I hope  that  I should  never  be  guilty  of  the 
sin  of  alienating  a child  from  its  parent.” 

There  was  meaning  asperity  in  this  concluding 
sentence  which  struck  home  to  her  hearer.  He 
drew  back,  his  dark,  haggard  face  more  haggard 
than  before,  and  only  said:  “You  do  not  under- 
stand.” 

After  this,  for  some  weeks,  there  was  a better 
atmosphere.  Either  Mr.  Shannon  saw  no  cause 
for  reproof,  or  he  was  warned  into  forbearance  by 
the  outbreak  of  that  Sunday.  Gloomy  and  ab- 
stracted as  he  was,  Katherine  could  not  holp  seeing 
that  the  children  were  more  or  less  attracted  to  him 
and  fond  of  him ; and  as  she  saw  more  of  him  she 
perceived  that  beneath  his  rough  or  jeering  manner 
there  was  somewhere  good.  Proud  and  fastidious 
as  he  was,  fond  of  all  refinements  and  elegance, 
she  saw  him  wear  coarse  and  threadbare  garments 
while  he  brought  home  to  Ralph  some  costly  book, 
into  whose  mysteries  of  Latin  or  Greek  he  himself 
inducted  the  boy ; and  once,  when  the  eight-years- 
old  Maud  had  wept  the  loss  of  her  only  doll,  he  had 
remembered  to  bring  home  to  her  a pretty  Parisian  i 
substitute  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

To  Katherine  herself  he  had  relaxed  something  | 
of  his  silence — nothing  of  his  coldness.  But  pacing 
up  and  down  the  room,  or  at  the  table,  he  would 
gravely  enter  into  conversation  with  her  about 
books,  or  any  abstract  question,  never  a word  of 
the  society  they  had  both  left.  In  these  conversa- 
tions she  got  glimpses  of  a mind  original  and  culti- 
vated, and  now  and  then  flashes  of  wit  and  humor 
that  indicated  what  this  man  might  once  have  been, 
under  happier  influences ; of  Mary  Kingston’s  ac- 
count of  him,  and  her  own  estimate  when  she  first 
met  him,  she  saw  little  corroboration.  Gloomy, 
stern,  and  unjust  she  had  seen  him,  but  never 
coarse,  brutal,  or  dissolute. 

June  at  length  came,  making  the  desolate  fields 
and  the  wild  neglected  garden  of  Shannon-Leigh 
full  of  blossoming  beauty.  As  these  Boft  days  ap- 
proached the  master  of  Shannon-Leigh  fell  into  the 
habit  of  coming  home  in  an  earlier  train ; and  wan- 
dering about  in  the  woods,  his  face  grew  softer  un- 
der the  Boft  spell  of  the  days ; and  his  mood  relaxed 
a little  of  its  gloom  and  bitterness.  At  times  he 
would  appear  to  Katherine  and  the  children  as  they 
sat  botanizing  under  some  old  elm ; and  the  remarks 
or  suggestions  he  would  make  were  invariably  lull 
of  keen,  subtle  knowledge. 

Up  to  this  time  Katherine  had  seen  no  visitor 
enter  the  house ; but  one  night,  as  she  strolled  home 
from  a late  walk  with  Ralph,  who  was  really  attach- 
ing himself  to  her,  she  heard  new  tones  floating 
from  the  open  window.  New  yet  familiar.  She 
went  in,  and  some  bod}’  came  forward  in  the  twilight 
with  outstretched  hands. 

“ What,  Sid  Chalmers !” 

“What,  Katherine  Rothes!” 

And  he  held  her  hands  for  a moment,  looking 
down  upon  her  out  of  his  kind  eyes  with  an  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  tliat  made  Katherine  think  of  all 
the  time  since  she  had  seen  him  last.  When  lights 
were  brought  Sid  exclaimed,  in  his  honest  way, 

“ How  thin  you  are,  Katherine !’’ 

She  colored  under  all  the  thoughts  his  words 
brought,  and,  looking  up,  caught  the  keen  eyes  of 
Mr.  Shannon  fastened  upon  her.  Hastening  to  turn 
the  conversation  she  asked, 

“ Did  you  know  that  I was  here?” 

“ Know  ? To  be  sure.  Sara  Fielding  told  me.” 
Then  he  looked  from  her  to  his  host  in  a specu- 
lative sort  of  way. 

44  How  odd  it  all  is !”  was  his  remark,  after  a mo- 
ment, Here  Mr.  Shannon  walked  out  of  the  roqm, 
to  Katherine’s  great  relief ; and  in  her  long  talk 
with  Sid  he  was  made  to  understand  how  utterly 
she  had  forgotten  his  friend  nnd  their  talk  about 
him,  until  she  found  herself  an  inmate  of  his  house. 

“ I came  unbidden,  you  know,  Katherine ; Duke 
is  too  proud  to  invite  guests  now ; but  I heard  that 
you  were  here,  and  I meant  to  see  you.” 

This  unbidden  guest  brought  brightness  and  gay- 
ety  with  him.  In  his  genial  presence  Katherine 
found  something  of  her  old  sparkle.  With  him  she 
talked  about  the  people  they  knew.  With  him  she 
sung  again,  letting  her  lovely  voice  out  along  the 
sweet  measures  of  her  old  songs.  With  him  she 
walked  through  the  woods  of  Shannon-Leigh,  com- 
ing back  with  the  olden  bloom  tinting  her  cheeks. 

Mr.  Shannon  came  home  now  every  night  while 
his  guest  staid,  but  his  mood  was  gloomy,  and  he 
looked  pale  and  care-worn.  Mrs.  Gill’s  face  as  she 
regarded  him,  Katherine  observed,  was  anxious. 
Mrs.  Gill  was  no  longer  hard  and  distrustful  of  the 
new  governess.  She  had  discovered  that  she  was 
a lady,  and  her  heart  had  melted  gradually  to  her 
with  this  discover}’,  and  still  more  when  the  chil- 
dren, one  by  one,  came  over  to  their  allegiance  to  her. 
Mrs.  Gill  was  as  faithful  as  Birk  the  mastiff.  She 
had  lived  in  the  Shannon  family  for  years,  and 
known  Ralph  os  a baby.  When  their  fortunes 
went  down  she  stepped  without  loss  of  dignity  from 
her  solo  position  as  housekeeper  and  took  up  all  the 
cares  of  the  household ; and  nothing  could  move  her 
from  her  purpose.  She  was  a strong,  hard-featured 
woman,  but  her  heart  was  of  gold. 

“ The  master’s  running  down,”  she  said  to  Kath- 
erine. 4 4 There’s  a hungry  look  in  his  eye,  and  his 
mouth  is  getting  drawn.” 

Katherine  went  back  to  the  parlor  and  looked  to 
see  these  signs.  He  was  standing  listening  to  his 
guest,  his  dark  face  fully  revealed  in  the  sunset 
glow.  As  she  looked  Mrs.  Gill’s  words  seemed  pro- 
phetic. 

Sid  ceased  talking  as  she  approached.  Putting 
out  his  hand  as  she  was  passing,  with  one  of  these 
gentle,  gracious  movements  of  his,  ho  drew  her  arm 
in  his  and  led  her  to  the  piano. 

“ Sing,”  he  said,  in  a tone  that  made  it  entreaty. 

“I  am  going  in  the  morning.” 

“In  the  morning?”  she  exclaimed,  her  voice  ex- 
pressiug  startled  regret. 


She  sang;  and  leaning  against  the  instrument, 
Sid  Chalmers  stood  listening,  his  soul  in  his  eyes. 
She  had  lost  herself  in  memories  as  her  voice  went 
floating  down  “ Agathe,”  when  a child’s  long-drawn, 
gasping  sob  smote  her  car.  She  lifted  her  head  and 
saw  a vision  that  made  her  voice  falter.  Floy, 
scarlet  and  quivering  under  the  stern  eyes,  the  se- 
vere words  of  her  father,  who  stood  before  her  in  the 
hall  beyond  the  parlor,  his  face  expressing  so  much 
of  angry,  bitter  passion  that  Katherine’s  soul  sick- 
ened. In  a moment  she  obeyed  an  impulse,  and 
rising  from  her  seat  left  the  room,  with  a hasty 
44  Wait  for  me,  I will  come  back  soon,”  to  her  com- 
panion. The  feeling  that  had  sickened  her  soul 
caused  her  to  close  the  door  between  him  and  the 
scene  she  approached.  Mr.  Shannon  was  unobserv- 
ant of  her  until  she  stood  before  him.  Then  he 
started  back  a step,  and  in  a hoarse  voice  and  with 
an  authoritative  gesture,  he  said, 

“ Go  to  your  room,  Florence,  and  remain  there 
until  I send  for  you.” 

As  Floy  disappeared  he  wheeled  round  to  Kath- 
erine with  bent  brows.  “ Miss  Rothes  !”  Kathe- 
rine shrank  from  him  with  an  involuntary  motion, 
and  burst  into  tears.  He  flung  his  head  up.  “ Good 
Heaven!  have  I been  such  a brute,  then?”  he  ex- 
claimed, in  horror-struck  tones.  “ But  you  do  not 
know.  Come  in  here  for  a moment.”  He  opened 
the  door  of  an  apartment  she  had  never  seen  en- 
tered, and  stood  aside  for  her  to  pass  in.  It  looked 
like  a lady’s  boudoir,  long  since  deserted ; for  on 
the  mirrors  and  work-stand  there  was  thick  dust, 
and  the  draperies  had  an  odor  of  mildew  and  mould. 
He  walked  across  the  room  to  a picture  that  hung 
shaded  by  a piece  of  damask,  and  turned  it  to  the 
light.  It  was  a woman’s  face,  of  whom  Florence's 
was  the  exact  resemblance.  There  was  a mo- 
ment’s pause  while  Katherine  made  her  observa- 
tion. Then  he  went  on  hastily,  as  though  a neces- 
sity urged  him:  “You  know  my  history — all  the 
world  who  has  heard  the  name  of  Duke  Shannon 
knows  it!”  with  a bitter  emphasis  of  stung  pride. 
“You  are  at  no  loss,  then,  to  conjecture  whose  face 
this  represents.  You  see  for  yourself  where  the  re- 
semblance lies,  but  you  do  not  see  the  deeper  and 
more  fatal  points  of  resemblance.  You  do  not  see 
that  with  every  turn  of  the  head,  every  trick  of 
vanity,  every  taste  for  decoration  and  display,  even 
the  pretty  wiles  which  win  you  to  affection,  I de- 
tect those  sure  and  fatal  signs  of  weakness  which 
led  her  mother  to  her  ruin.  God  knows,  I may  bo 
faulty  in  my  treatment  of  these  evidences  in  the 
child ; but  I tried  gentleness  and  forbearance  once ; 
and  now,  if  I err  on  the  other  side,  Heaven  help  me ! 

“ Do  you  wonder  that  I bring  you  here,  where 
no  one  but  myself  has  been  for  years — that  I tell 
you  what  I have  never  told  before  ? Do  you  think 
it  is  to  exonerate  myself  from  blame,  to  make  your 
judgment  of  me  less  harsh?”  He  stopped  a sec- 
ond, bending  down  upon  her  a gaze  that  held  her 
thrilled  by  its  passionate  intensity.  “ It  is  not  be- 
cause I care  for  blame  or  exoneration  from  you  as 
Miss  Rothes,  the  governess  of  my  children;  it  is 
because  I care  what  pain  I may  have  inflicted  upon 
the  heart  of  Katherine  Rothes,  because  it  adds  the 
last  drop  of  bitterness  to  my  life  to  think  that  she 
may  hold  me  as  a causeless  tyrant.  Go  now,  Kath- 
erine Rothes — go  back  to  where  your  lover  and  my 
friend  awaits  you.  Go  away  from  my  accursed 
house— os  you  will — and  make  this  man’s  happi- 
ness. I do  not  complain;  it  is  my  fate.  I told 
him  long  since,  when  he  proposed  your  acquaint- 
ance, that  there  was  danger  in  it.  Some  instinct 
warned  me  even  then.” 

His  look  did  not  seek  hers  now ; he  only  turned 
to  open  the  door  for  her.  But  Katherine  had  for- 
gotten to  rise,  forgotten  what  was  expected  of  her 
by  any  womanly  caution.  A white  dizziness  of 
emotion  had  passed  over  her,  blinding  her  eyes 
with  tears.  He  caught  that  look;  caught  that 
vivid  soft  flame  that  suffused  her  soft  cheek  with 
its  scarlet,  and  the  next  moment  he  was  bending 
over  her,  his  dark  face  glowing  with  surprised  emo- 
tion. 

“ Is  it  so,  Katherine?  is  it  so?  Has  this  heav- 
en of  love  come  to  meV' 

At  first  naught  else  but  this  heaven  of  love  in  his 
accents ; then,  in  the  last  sad  emphasis,  the  remem- 
brance of  his  narrowed  life,  the  cares,  the  strug- 
gles, the  deprivations ; all  these  rose  up  as  impas- 
sable barriers.  But  lie  held  her  clasped  closely 
against  his  breast  while  ho  said:  “So— stay  with 
me  for  a moment,  Katherine,  before  you  go.” 

The  passionate  pathos  of  his  voice  aroused  her  to 
his  sorrowful  meaning.  She  lifted  her  head ; her 
eyes  met  ^is ; a smile  broke  softly  the  sweet  line 
of  her  lips.  Eyes  and  smile,  what  new  meaning 
did  they  give  him  ! What  hope,  and  strength,  and 
determination  did  they  awaken  from  that  pall  of 
pride  which  had  shut  him  in ! 

“What!  Katherine  Rothes  married  to  Duke 
Shannon  ? I thought  he  had  turned  misanthrope, 
had  buried  himself  alive  in  a Wall  Street  office, 
where  he  was  surly  as  a lord,  and  proud  as  a beg- 
gar if  any  one  chanced  to  unearth  him.” 

Sid  Chalmers  looked  wistfully  out  toward  the 
great  sea  that  flowed  before  him,  and  when  his 
voice  fell  in  answer  it  was  with  a melancholy  mus- 
ing tone. 

“Yes,  Duke  Shannon  was  all  that  until  she 
came.  She  conquered  all  his  sullen  pride,  his 
misanthropy,  and  made  him  believe  in  life  again. 
Not  a year  ago  he  was  lost  to  interest  of  any  kind. 
Stunned,  as  it  were,  by  his  bitter  misfortunes,  he 
would  not  put  out  his  hand  to  seek  or  take.  Now — 
well,  you  knew  that  he  had  got  that  appointment 
to  Munich  ? It’s  a fine  thing  for  him,  I am  told.” 

But  Sid  Chalmers,  sitting  there  calmly  viewing 
the  distant  sails,  told  no  one  that  he  had  rejected 
this  very  appointment  to  suggest  “ one  who  would 
till  it  much  more  creditably’’— these  were  his  gen- 
erous, modest  words ; and  Duke  Shannon,  when  he 
thanked  him  for  this  suggestion,  believed  that  Sid 
was  glad  to  escape  the  post  to  which  he  was  hast- 
ening. Y et  not  a year  ago  Sid  Chalmers  had  made 
bright  plans  about  his  life  there ; had  fancied  him- 
. self  hastening  away  as  eagerly  as  Duke  Shannon, 

■k  and  in  the  self-same  company. 


But  as  he  sits  there  viewing  the  distant  sails  ho 
does  not  think  of  what  he  has  done ; he  thinks  of 
Katherine  and  that  other  summer  when,  in  the 
pride  of  her  beauty  and  fortune,  she  laughed  at  the 
avoidance  of  his  gloomy  friend,  and,  half  in  pique, 
made  her  playful  prophecy  thereat.  And  he  thinks : 
“So  the  governess  of  Shannon-Leigh  has  the  pow- 
er to  restore  what  Katherine  Rothes  the  heiress 
could  never  have  accomplished.  And  Katherine 
is  happy — well.” 

And  the  distant  sails  fade  out  upon  the  far  sea- 
line,  and  still  others  come  and  go,  watched  by  those 
wistful  eyes. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

MAXIMS  BY  OUR  SAGE. 

A sick  dog  isn’t  generally  strengthened  by  a course  of 
bark. 

Men  slip  on  water  when  it  is  frozen,  and  on  whisky 
when  it  isn't. 

Be  careful  of  your  table-talk.  Do  nil  yotir  biting  at  ta- 
ble in  biting  your  food.  Don't  be  biting  in  your  remarks. 

It  is  often  a pretty  good  matrimonial  firm  that  consists 
of  three-quarters  wife  and  one  quarter  husband. 


Quilp  la  a great  admirer  of  children,  and  says  he  likes 
the  crying  ones  best.  A matron  with  a baby  in  her  arms 
smiled  at  his  odd  fancy,  and  asked  him  the  reason  of  it. 
11  Why,  you  see,  madam,”  observed  Quilp,  “ I have  ol>- 
served  in  well-ordered  families  as  soon  as  a child  cries 
they  carry  it  out  of  the  room.” 


In  a village  church-yard  in  England  there  lies  buried  a 

Kng  man  who  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a piece  of  ice. 
tombstone  bears  this  inscription: 

“Bless  my  i,  i,  i,  i,  I,  i,  i’s, 

Here  he  lies. 

In  a sad  pickle, 

Killed  by  an  icicle. 

In  the  year  Anno  Domini  1717.” 

An  old  bachelor  says,  of  all  the  solemn  hours  he  ever 
saw,  that  occupied  in  going  home  one  dork  night  from  the 

v. * 'i  by  her  daughter  Sa”  ' 

s the  most  solemn. 


Why  does  the  letter  R hold  an  enviable  position  ? — Be- 
cause it  i3  never  found  in  sin,  but  always  in  temperance, 
industry,  virtue,  and  prosperity.  It  is  the  beginning  of 
religion  and  the  end  of  war. 

The  Whisky  Duty. —Help  yourself  and  pass  the  bottle. 


The  long  head  is  never  headlong. 


A lady  in  Brooklyn  is  known  to  be  so  extremely  humane 
that  she  will  not  allow  even  her  carpets  to  be  beaten;  and 
was  frightfully  shocked  on  hearing  a boy,  who  was  relat- 
ing a story  about  a donkey,  tell  his  companion  to  cut  his 
tale  short;  and  she  actually  fainted  away  when  a relative 
said  he  had  been  killing  time,  - 

Dr.  Jasper  Main,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  of 
England,  was  celebrated  as  a scholar  and  a wit.  Ho  dis- 
played through  life  a strong  propensity  for  innocent  rail- 
lery and  practical  jokes.  Just  before  he  expired  he  told 
his  servant,  who  was  sadly  addicted  to  intemperance,  that 
ho  had  left  him  something  that  would  make  him  drink. 
The  servant,  as  soon  as  his  master  was  dead,  impatiently 
opened  the  legacy,  expecting,  of  course,  to  find  a heap  of 
treasure ; but,  alas,  his  disappointment  was  great  in  find- 
ing nothing  but  a red  herring! 


A passage -at-anns  between  a police  justice  and  a strong- 
minded  woman  has  thus  been  recorded  in  rhyme: 

“ The  brass  upon  your  face,”  he  said, 

“Would  make  a brazen  skillet.” 

“ Your  Honoris  head,”  the  wench  replied, 

“Has  sap  enough  to  fill  it.” 


A crusty  old  bachelorj  not  liking  a way  his  landlady's 
daughter  had  of  appropriating  his  ham-oil,  filled  his  bottle 
witli  liquid  glue  the  day  before  a ball  to  which  the  girl  was 
invited,  and  she  staid  at  home  in  consequence.  It  was  a 
fiendish  revenge. 

A country  editor,  praising  a successful  politician,  called 
him  “ one  of  the  cleverest  fellows  that  ever  lifted  a hat  to 
a lady  or  a boot  to  a blackguard.” 

“Willy,”  Buid  an  interesting  young  mother  to  her  youn- 
gest hopeful,  “ do  you  know  what  the  dlfforenco  is  betweeu 
body  and  soul  ? The  soul,  my  child,  is  what  you  love  with ; 
the  body  carries  you  about.-  This  is  your  body,"  touching 
the  little  fellow's  shoulders;  “but  there  is  something  deep- 
er in.  You  can  feel  it  now.  What  is  it  ?”  “ Oh,  I know," 
said  Willy,  with  a flash  of  intelligence  in  his  eyes ; “ that's 
my  flannel  shirt!”  

A man  seeing  an  oyster-vendor  go  by,  called  out,  “Give 
me  a pound  of  oysters.”  “We  sell  by  measure,  not  by 
weight,"  was  the  oysterman’s  reply.  “ Very  well,"  said 
the  other,  “ then  I’U  take  a yard  of  them." 


THE  REAL  TRIAL  BY  JURY. 
Called  away  from  avocations, 

Worried  by  a day’s  vexations, 

Dragged  from  home  to  go  a distance, 
From  appealing  no  assistance, 

No  day’s  pay  for  that  day's  working,] 
Have  to  pay  ten  pounds  for  shirking, 
Can  not  make  the  court  prove  lenient, 
Though  you  say  it's  inconvenient ; 

For  your  loss  of  occupation 
Not  the  slightest  compensation; 

Fucked  in  box  with  dust  that  smothers, 
Martyr  with  eleven  others, 

Coughing,  wheezy,  damp,  nnd  sneezy. 
Space  confined  and  forms  uneasy; 
Doomed  to  question  and  replying. 
Temper  all  those  hours  trying ; Jl 
Bored  by  speeches  long  and  prosy, 
Thinking  or  your  fireside  cozy: 

These  are  things  that,  I assure  ye. 
Make  a real  Trial  by  Jury. 


A lady  occupying  room  letter  B at  a hotel  wrote  on  the 
slate  the  following : “ Wake  letter  B at  seven ; and  if  let- 
ter B says,  ‘ Let  us  be,’  don’t  let  letter  B be,  because  it  you 
let  letter  B be,  letter  B will  be  unable  to  let  her  house  to . 
Mr.  B.,  who  is  to  call  at  half  past  seven.”  The  porter,  a 
better  boot-black  than  orthographic,  did  not  know  ut  sev- 
en whether  to  wake  “letter  B"  or  “let  her  be." 

An  Irishman,  in  describing  Aniericu,  said,  “I  am  t ■'  I 
that  you  might  roll  England  thru  it,  no’  it  would  't  m 
a dint  in  the  ground;  there's  fresh-water 
that  yc  might  droun  Ould  Ireland  in;  and 
ye  might  stick  it  in 
find  it  “ 


torSeotl  t 

.. ...  - corner,  a.id  ye'd  nlvcr  be  able 
except  it  might  be  by  the  smell  o'  whisky.’ 


a bes  Bi 


put  on  luggage  is  to 


I stick  to  it  joureelh 
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LEAP-YEAR. 

• >k>TinNG  but  a private— a common  private !” 

It  \oiulJ  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  portray  the  Lady 
Macbothian  scorn  which  curved  Harriet  Deane’s  lip 
as  she  spoke  the  sentence.  John  Carlyle,  albeit  ho 
was  quite  conscious  of  not  deserving  the  keen-edged 
contempt,  quailed  beneath  it,  nevertheless. 

“But,  Harriet--:'’ 

“ Hush  !”  said  the  imperious  beauty,  holding  up 
a warning  finger,  “ I want  to  understand  this  mat- 
ter. Gilbert  Armour  was  promoted  to  be  second 
lieutenant,  was  he  not?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And  you  are  his  equal  in  all  respects  ?" 

“Yes.” 

“Might  you  not  also  have  shared  his  honors?” 

“ I might,  I suppose,  Harriet,”  said  the  young 
soldier,  fixing  his  calm  dark  eye  upon  her  fair, 
flushed  face,  “if  I had  chosen  to  share  them  at  the 
expense  of  poor  Talcott,  who  earned  his  shoulder- 
straps  long  ago.  They  should  have  been  his  by 
ever}'  right,  months  sjnee,  but  poverty  and  obscu- 
rity are  not  the  best  place- winners.  Either  Gilbert 
Armour  or  I must  stand  aside  to  see  a wronged 
man  righted.  He  did  not  choose  to  sacrifice  pro- 
motion to  a scruple.  I did,  Harriet— was  I wrong  ?” 

“Oh,  of  course,  it’s  nothing  to  me,”  said  Miss 
Deane.  “ You  were  perfectly  right  in  consulting 
your  own  choice.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  hand 
jne  that  work-basket  ?” 

John  Carlyle  sat  looking  at  the  pretty  creature 
around  whom  the  love  of  his  strong  nature  had  been 
entwined  with  a fervor  rare  enough  in  these  mat- 
ter-of-fact days,  in  wistful  perplexity.  Shining 
auburn  hair  parted  away  from  a low,  pearl-pure 
brow — deep  blue  eyes,  like  the  velvety  petal  of  a 
pansy,  and  a mouth  whose  intense  crimson  remind- 
ed you  of  the  inside  leaves  of  a lord  Raglan  rose — 
she  was  by  no  means  disagreeable  to  look  at,  and 
Mr.  Carlyle  was  quite  sensible  of  the  fact. 

“Harry,”  he  said,  with  an  unconscious  tremor  in 
the  syllables,  “ I came — ” 

“ Excuse  me,  Sir,”  interposed  Miss  Deane,  with 
studied  ceremory.  “ I am  particularly  busy  count- 
ing these  stitches — if  you  would  he  so  obliging  as 
not  to  interrupt  me !” 

All  unversed  as  he  was  in  the  devious  windings 
of’fcminine  nature,  John  Carlyle  instinctively  felt 
that  this  was  no  auspicious  season  for  the  further- 
ance of  liis  suit. 

“I’ll  try  again  to-night,”  he  mused,  walking 
homoward.  “She  won’t  be  doing  crochet -work 
forever,  and  I can  not  go  away  in  such  torturing 
suspense  as  this.  She  is  vexed  about  the  shoulder- 
straps;  I wish,  for  her  sake,  I had  them,  yet  I would 
not  wear  them  tarnished  by  the  faintest  stain  of  in- 
justice or  dishonor !” 

The  clear  January  sky  was  jeweled  with  frosty 
stars,  and  the  solemn  old  church-clock  had  just 
chimed  nine  from  its  dim  belfry,  when  he  entered 
the  bright  room  with  its  mossy  blue  carpet  and 
hangings  of  azure  silk,  and  Parian  statuettes  hidden 
by  vases  of  vivid  crimson  roses. 

It  was  not  empty,  however,  as  he  had  hoped  and 
exp'  cted.  Lieutenant  Armour  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  apartment,  decidedly  conscious  of  his  fine 
new  shoulder-straps,  and  patronizing  half  a dozen 
pretty  girls.  He  nodded  laughingly  to  Carlyle,  and 
went  on  with  the  sentence  which  the  new  arrival 
had  interrupted. 

“Leap-Year!  to  be  sure  it  is.  And  I may  as 
well  state  at  once  that  I’m  quite  ready  to  receive  j 
any  propositions  you  ladies  may  have  to  make.”  I 

“ Nonsense,  Gilbert !”  said Maiy  Elphin^tone,  his 
cousin. 

“ Nonsense,  eh?  Well,  I’m  glad  you  consider  it 
in  that  light — / don’t ! I think  it’s  a great  shame 
the  girls  don’t  avail  themselves  of  their  privilege, 
when  we  men  are  ready  with  our  blushes  and  timid 
glances !” 

He  looked  at  Harry  Deane  as  he  spoke,  half  in 
earnest,  half  jestingly.  John  Carlyle’s  eye  fol- 
lowed the  direction  of  his,  as  by  a sort  of  fascina- 
tion, and  saw  the  rose-tint  mounting  to  Harry’s 
cheek,  and  the  purple-blue  eyes  hidden  by  their 
white  lids. 

How  long  he  stood  there,  with  a giddy  pain  surg- 
ing through  his  brain,  and  a chill  at  his  heart,  as  of 
a cold  hand  grasping  at  its  fibres,  ho  did  not  know ; 
it  might  have  been  five  minutes,  or  it  might  have 
been  five  hours ; hut  ho  was  roused  by  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  little  party,  the  sound  of  mem’  voices 
and  playful  adieux. 

Harry  Deane  was  standing  under  the  chandelier, 
one  light  hand  resting  on  the  carved  back  of  a 
Gothic  chair — Gilbert  Armour  lounged  on  a sofa, 
where  the  blue  silk  curtains  swept  over  the  en- 
trance to  a bay-window.  As  John  Carlyle  pressed 
forward,  Miss  Elphinstone  laid  her  hand  on  his 
arm  softly. 

No,  no,”  she  whispered,  archly,  “ don’t  you  see 
it’s  an  understood  matter  with  Gilbert  and  Harry  ? 
Give  me  your  arm  home,  for  Gilbert  will  never  think 
of  me  again.” 

John  Carlyle  turned  silently  away  with  white 
lips  and  clenched  teeth,  blind  to  the  wistful  glance 
that  shone  through  Harry’s  lashes,  the  uncertain 
quiver  of  her  lip ! 

He  was  gone.  Yes,  the  field  was  clear  for  the 
newly -made  Lieutenant.  He  advanced,  a little 
nervously. 

“ Harry — ” 

But  to  his  horror  and  surprise  she  burst  into  a 
storm  of  passionate  tears,  through  which  her  violet 
eyes  flashed  with  ominous  sparkles. 

“ Don’t  speak  to  me !”  she  sobbed ; “ don’t  come 
near  me,  Gilbert  Armour ! I wish  you’d  go  home, 
and  never  come  near  me  again !” 

“ Harry!” 

“ How  dare  you  call  me  Harry,  Lieutenant  Ar- 
mour? Not  another  word;  I don’t  want  to  hear 
what  you  are  going  to  say  !” 

She  held  open  the  door,  imperially  dignified,  al- 
though the  tears  hung  on  her  lushes,  and  the  au- 
burn braids,  escaping  from  their  pins,  swept  her 
shoulders;  and  Lieupijaa^^cwour  jn^lked  out, 


self,  biting  his  long  mustache  in  impotent  wrath. 

“ But  who  would  ever  have  thought  she  was  such  a 
confound — ed  little  vixen !” 

“ You  might  take  off  the  upper  arm  just  hero, 
without — ” 

“ What’s  the  use?  He  won’t  last  out  the  day 
any  way,  and  we  may  os  well  let  him  go  easily, 
even  if  we  had  time  to  waste  in  unnecessary  opera- 
tions !” 

“I’m  not  so  certain  about  that.  Give  the  man  a 
chance  for  his  life.  Where’s  the  ether  ?” 

“You  want  no  ether ; he  is  totally  insensible !” 

The  words  fell  like  meaningless  jangles  of  sound 
on  John  Carlyle’s  ear  as  he  lay,  one  in  a multitude 
of  wounded  and  dying  men,  in  a weather-beaten 
old  shed.  The  busy  doctor  and  the  kind-hearted 
young  cadet  made  no  impression  oil  his  fading 
mind ; he  heard  what  they  said  as  if  they  had  been 
talking  of  some  one  else.  There  was  no  volition — 
no  intellect.  Life  seemed  ebbing  away  from  him 
jia  the  sparkling  tide  goes  creeping — creeping  from 
pnder  the  stranded  boat ! 

All  at  once  there  came  a sudden,  sharp  pain  as 
the  surgeon’s  keen  instrument  cleft  the  arm,  and 
then  followed  insensibility. 

“Ten  to  one  he’ll  die,”  said  the  surgeon,  in- 
differently, as  he  replaced  the  glittering  tools. 

“ There’s  no  use  bandaging  it  so  carefully.” 

But  the  young  cadet  hnelt  down  to  fasten  the 
wrappings,  wondering  in  his  Becret  heart  if  the  time 
would  ever  come  when  he,  too,  should  speak  so  care- 
lessly of  a fellow-creature’s  life,  God-given ! 

John  Carlyle  did  not  die,  the  grim  old  surgeon 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

There  had  been  a glorious  thunder-shower.  Along 
the  west  hung  heavy  draperies  of  violet-black  cloud, 
edged  with  dazzling  fringes  of  gold,  ivhile  the  blue 
zenith,  smiling  through  its  brief  tears,  seemed  lit- 
erally to  swim  in  liquid  light.  And  from  far  off 
apple-orchards  pink  with  billows  of  tossing  bloom, 
amfr  sunny  slopes  all  empurpled  with  wild  violets, 
came  sudden  sweeps  of  fragrance  on  the  city  winds, 
carrying  the  Wall  Street  jobbers  and  shriveled 
money-makers  back  to  the  time  when  they  were 
boys,  looking  for  the  first  strawberry  blossom  un- 
der the  rosy  canopy  of  the  old  apple-trees ! 

The  fresh  breeze,  eddying  fantastically  into  the 
wide,  open  hotel  window,  lifted  the  damp  masses 
of  hair  on  John  Carlyle’s  wasted  forehead  as  he  sat 
in  the  easy-chair  beside  the  casement,  and  passed 
its  cool  fingers  softly  over  his  burning  temples,  as 
if  it  fain  would  whisper,  “Don’t  repine  any  longer ! 
Look  out  on  the  glad  blue  sky,  and  feel  Heaven’s 
healing  sunshine  on  your  cheek !” 

As  if  man  ever  heeded  Nature’s  silent  monitions ! 
John  Carlyle  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

“A  common  private ! — those  were  her  very 
words,”  he  murmured  to  himself,  with  a faint  crim- 
son spot  burning  on  his  wan  cheek — “ and  crippled 
now  for  life ! Ah,  it  was  well  that  I drew  back  into 
the  shadow  of  the  curtains  when  I heard  her  step  in 
the  corridor.  Why  did  they  bring  me  here  of  all 
places  in  the  world  ? Must  I drink  the  bitter  cup 
of  humiliation  to  the  very  dregs?  They  should 
have  let  me  die  that  dismal  night  in  the  hospital, 
when  the  ligatures  slipped  off  and  the  red  life-stream 
drained  slowly  from  the  vital  sources;  that  night 
when  fever  throbbed  in  all  my  veins,  and  I madly 
fancied  I could  feel  Harry  Deane’s  tears  dropping  on 
my  cheek.  If  I had  died — never  awaking  from 
the  delusion!  But  now — a common  private  with 
only  one  arm !” 

He  laughed  bitterly  as  the  perpetually-recurring 
conviction  pressed  itself  upon  his  mind — a laugh 
that  was  almost  a sob.  Only  twenty-six,  and 
weary  of  his  life ; it  is  not  often  that  heart  and  hope 
die  out  of  a man’s  breast  at  twenty-six. 

And  the  clustering  domes  and  the  spires  of  the 
great  city,  leaning  against  the  gold  and  purple 
cloud-columns  of  the  sunset,  grew  dim,  and  seemed 
to  reel,  as  he  looked  upon  them,  through  the  mist 
that  was  more  bitter  than  rivers  of  salt  tears. 

“John !” 

He  turned  listlessly  around,  fancying  that  the 
word  had  syllabled  itself  somehow  out  of  the  vague 
imaginings  and  unspoken  fantasies  that  were  whirl- 
ing in  his  brain. 

But  it  was  not  fancy. 

A sleuder  little  figure  in  a dress  of  pale  pink — the 
very  dress  he  had  been  used  to  admire  long  ago — 
was  kneeling  on  the  carpet  beside  him,  and  Harry 
Deane’s  auburn  hair,  gleaming  golden  in  the  sunset, 
fell  over  the  arm  of  his  chair  where  the  fair  head 
drooped. 

“ Harry  ! Not  there,  dearest — not  there.  Let 
me  raise  you.” 

“Oh,  let  me  kneel  here,  John!”  she  sobbed; 
“ let  me  hide  my  face  until  I have  told  you  all. 
If  I could  but  call  back  those  dreary  days  when  I 
was  so  heartless,  so  cruel  toward  you ; and  you  have 
undergone  so  much  since ! But  indeed  I loved  you 
all  the  time,  John,  oven  when  I was  most  willful; 
and  I love  you  still ! And  oh ! if  you  will  only  let 
mo  be  your  little  wife,  I will  nurse  you  so  tenderly 
and  care  for  you  so  fondly ! Don’t  send  me  away 
from  you  now,  John,  or  I shall  die !” 

The  sweet,  pleading  face,  with  its  velvet-blue 
eyes  shining  through  tears,  and  quivering  scarlet 
mouth — what  a new  loveliness  it  had  won  to  John 
Carlyle’s  glad  vision ! 

“Harry,”  he  said,  softly,  “would  you  sacrifice 
your  bright  young  life  to  a common  private  with 
only  one  arm  ?” 

“ I would  devote  it  to  the  noblest  hero  who  ever 
spilled  his  blood  for  his  country  !” 

His  forehead  fell  on  her  shoulder ; he  was  sick 
and  dizzy  with  the  flood-tide  of  happiness. 

“ Harry,”  said  he,  after  a minute,  “do  you  know 
that  I fancied  you  liked  Gilbert  Armour  ?” 

The  superb  scorn  on  her  arched  lip  was  very  com- 
ical, and  not  unpleasant  to  behold. 

“ Gilbert  Armour,  indeed ! You  are  worth  ten 
thousand  Gilbert  Armours ! ” 

“ Even  including  his  shoulder-straps  ?” 

She  put  her  hand  softly  over  his  lips. 

“You  need  not  suppose,  Sir,”  she  said,  with  a 
pretty  defiance  that  became  her  no  less  than  the 
l tearful  humiliation  of  a minute  before,  “that  I 


should  have  come  here  courting  you,  if  you  hadn’t 
been  so  sick  and  worn,  and  if—” 

“Well?” 

“ If  it  hadn’t  been  Leap-Year ! ” 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

AT  GAMRIDGK’B. 

It  was  very  late,  or  rather  very  early,  and 
Gamridgc’s  was  in  full  conclave.  There  was 
laughing,  and  there  was  swearing ; bets  were 
laid,  and  taken,  and  booked ; stories  were  told ; 
and  jokes  were  created ; and  scandals  were,  not 
covertly  buzzed,  but  openly  roared  about.  There 
was  much  sincerity  at  Gamridge’s,  toward  two 
in  the  morning.  A few  of  the  dandies  were 
drunk,  and  their  candor  was,  consequently,  com- 
prehensible; but  others,  older  and  more  sea- 
soned vessqjp,  were  quite  as  sincere,  being  sim- 
ply cynical.  They  did  not,  perhaps,  wear  their 
hearts  upon  their  sleeves,  the  majority  of  the 
possible  wearers  not  being  troubled  with  centres 
of  vitality ; but  they  wore,  instead,  an  impudent 
glorying  in  unholy  lives,  an  insolent  contempt 
for  all  that  was  good  or  pure — or  stupid — which 
was  the  Gamridgean  synonym  for  goodness  and 
purity;  a bold,  defiant,  almost  chivalrous,  and 
completely  diabolical  pride — pride  of  birth,  pride 
of  rank,  pride  of  person,  pride  of  dress,  pride  of 
intellect  (there  were  some  fools  there,  certainly, 
and  they  were  proud  of  their  folly,  and  plumed 
themselves  upon  their  drawl  or  their  lisp),  pride, 
in  fine,  of  the  power  of  doing  evil,  and  of  im- 
punity in  wrong-doing.  When  a very  vicious 
man  lias  very  good  health,  he  becomes,  indeed, 
the  roaring  lion,  raging  up  and  down,  and  seek- 
ing whom  he  may  devoir;.  It  is  only  when  his 
constitution  is  impaired,  and  his  limbs  grow 
shaky,  that  he  begins  to  crawl  in  the  dust,  like 
a serpent,  and  wind  his  body  round  trees,  and 
whisper  counsels  full  of  perdition  to  the  silly. 

So  most  present  spoke  their  minds  at  Gam- 
ridge’s. There  was  no  concealment.  Every 
body  was  as  bad  as  his  neighbor.  At  two 
o’clock  jn  the  morning  there  was  no  need  for 
concealment.  In  the  day  time,  at  the  clubs,  at 
Chiswick,  in  the  parks,  at  the  theatres,  you  saw 
the  beautiful  Gobelins  tapestry,  marvelous  in 
the  minute  finish  of  its  work,  suffused  with  glow- 
ing yet  tender  tints.  But  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  at  Gamridge’s,  the  tapestry  was  turned 
up  and  pinned  against  the  wall.  You  saw  the 
reverse  of  the  picture — you  saw  wliat  was  behind 
the  exquisite  work  and  the  glowing  tints.  A 
lamentable  arras,  indeed:  full  of  knots,  and 
loops,  and  cobbles,  and  darns,  and  frayed  ends 
of  uirty  worsted  protruding  from  a coarse  canvas 
ground. 

A roar  of  acclaim  broke  forth  as  Blunt  entered 
the  room.  He  was  a great  fatjorite  among  the 
dandies.  The  famous  marquis  of  thoso  days 
thrust  forward  his  shouldcr-of-mutton  palm  and 
squeezed  Blunt’s  delicate  hand.  Francis  Blunt, 
Esquire,  was,  perhaps,  the  only  frequeirter  of 
Gamridge’s  who  kept  his  mask  on  at  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning. 

The  dandies  crowded  round  him,  for  he  had  a 
renown  for  saying  things  which,  if  not  brilliantly 
clever,  were  at  least  spiteful,  and  consequently 
amusing.  But  Mr.  Blunt  was,  this  morning,  in 
no  mood  for  venting  epigrams  or  retailing  scan- 
dalous anecdotes.  He  could  ill  conceal  his  pre- 
occupation. 

“ Is  Dcbonuair  here  ?”  he  asked. 

“Been  here  these  two  hours,”  answered  the 
colleague  he  addressed,  Captain  Langhorne,  of 
the  Guards.  “Been  drinking  oceans  of  soda- 
and-B,  and  getting  very  spooney.  Mounthawk- 
ington  says  lie’s  in  love.  I say  it’s  lush.” 

In  the  reign  of  King  William  the  Fourth  the 
aristocracy  were  not  ashamed  to  use  habitually 
the  language  of  costermongers.  In  these  days, 
the  writer  believes,  the  superior  orders  never  soil 
their  lips  with  slang  terms. 

“Will  he  play?”  Blunt  whispered  to  the 
Guardsman. 

“Whom  d’ye  mean ? Monnthawkington ? ” 

‘ 4 He  play  ? A hurdy-gurdy,  perhaps.  I don’t 
mean  him.  He’s  not  worth  playing  beggar-my- 
nciglibor  with ; for  my  neighbor,  Mounthawking- 
ton,  is  beggared  already.  I mean  Debonnair.” 

4 4 1 tell  you  he’s  spooney.  He’d  do  any  thing 
you  told  him  to  do.  He  is  the  soft  and  verdant 
spinach,  and  sighs  for  the  due  accompaniment 
of  gammon.  If  you  stretched  a tight  rope  across 
the  room  he’d  dance  upon  it  like  Madame  Saqui 
— till  he  tumbled  off  tipsy.  He’s  game  to  play 
any  thing,  from  blind  hookey  up  to  chicken  haz- 
ard. He’s  very  spooney,  and  decidedly  sprung.” 

“ Will  you  see  that  he  doesn’t  drink  too  much  ? 
Keep  him  off  Champagne.  It’ll  drive  him  mad. 
Keep  him  on  his  soda-and-B.  That  won’t  do 
him  any  harm.”  - 

“"Do  you  want  him,  then,  that  you’re  so  very 
anxious  about  his  precious  health  ?” 

“My  dear  fellow,  I want  him  between  this  and 
five  in  the  morning,  for  as  much  as  ready  mon- 
ey and  I.O.U.’s  payable  within  four-and-twenty 
hours  will  give  me.” 

The  Guardsman  whistled.  “You’ve  been  hit 
rather  hard,  Blunt,  lately,"  he  remarked,  “and 
you  want  your  innings,  I suppose?  Well,  De- 
bonnair  is  as  good  as  another,  I suppose.  Only 
don’t  knock  him  down  as  though  you  were  pitch- 
ing at  the  pins  in  a skittle-alley.  Let  him  down 
softly,  poor  lad.  Let  him  fall  on  a featl^w-jbed.’’- 
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44  Have  you  so  much  sympathy  for  him  ?” 

“Well,  he’s  only  a boy,  you  know.  It’s  a 
pity  to  knock  him  down  all  at  once,  because — 
because,  you  know,  he’s  young,  and  there’s  a 
good  deal  more  plucking  about  him — and  if  you 
skin  him  alive  all  at  once,  he  might  get  sick  of 
the  thing,  and  turn  steady.  ” 

“ I see.  Well,  you  shall  have  him  when  I’ve 
done  with  him.  There’ll  be  plenty  of  pickings 
left,  I’ll  promise  you.” 

44  Deuce  doubt  you.  Do  you  want  any  fellow 
to-night  in  with  you  ?” 

“Thanks,  not  one.  Lord  Henry  Debonnair 
and  self;  that’s  all.” 

“And  old  Nick  as  double  dummy.  Well, 
I've  no  wish  to  spoil  sport.  Good  digestion  wait 
on  appetite,  and  luck  on  both,  and  a potful  of 
ready  on  all  three.  What  do  you  go  in  for? 
The  bones?” 

“ No ; not  for  serious  business.  We  must,  for 
form’s  sake,  have  an  hour  at  Crockey’s,  but  the 
real  affair  must  come  off  at  the  count’s.  I want 
him  at  King  John,  in  aside-room,  while  the  rest 
of  you  fellows  are  deep  at  hazard.  Debonnair, 
how  are  you,  old  fellow  ?” 

All  this,  save  the  concluding  salutation,  had 
been  uttered  in  the  discreetest  whisper;  but, 
“Debonnair,  how  are  you,  old  fellow?”  was 
voiced  in  the  bland  and  cheery  tone  of  which 
Francis  Blunt,  Esquire,  was  an  admirable  mas- 
ter. 

“The  Griffin  means  mischief  to-night,”  Mr. 
Langhorne,  of  the  Guards,  cursorily  remarked  a 
few  moments  afterward  to  Lord  Claude  Mount- 
hawkington. 

“Oh ! confound  him,”  replied  the  dnndj  ad- 
dressed, who  was  a younger  son  of  a poor  noble- 
man, and  had  been  ruined  too  early:  “he  al- 
ways docs  mean  mischief  after  midnight.  He 
has  had  me  many  a time,  and  for  many  a thou- 
sand. How  in  the  world  does  lie  manage  it? 
He  plays  on  the  square,  I s’pose  ?” 

“On  the  squarest  of  squares.  A perfect  cube. 
He’s  the  soul  of  honor,  my  dear  fellow.  I’m 
peckish,  and  want  some  oysters  and  stout.” 
And  Mr.  Langhorne  of  the  Guards  passed  on. 

“Debonnair,*  old  fellow,  how  are  you?” 

Lord  Henry  Debonnair  liked  to  bo  called  “old 
fellow.”  He  was  very  young.  He  was  a boy. 
He  had  a fair  round  smooth  face,  quite  innocent 
and  blooming.  His  russet  hair  curled  about  an 
unfurrowed  brow.  His  blue  eyes  were  cloudless. 
His  pretty  lip6  seemed  quite  untainted  by  con- 
tact with  pollution.  How  should  they  be?  If 
the  inclinations  of  his  secret  soul  had  been  laid 
bare  the  discovery  that  he  was  still  fond  of  lol- 
lipops, and  never  passed  an  apple-stall  without 
longing  to  pilfer  a couple  of  the  rosy-cheeked 
fruit  of  the  dozing  Irishwoman  to  whom  they 
belonged,  might  have  been  made.  He  smoked, 
and  the  act  of  fumigation  made  him  very  sick ; 
but  he  continued  to  smoke,  almost  without  inter- 
mission, because  the  other  fellows  did  it,  and  it 
was  the  thing. 

It  was  likewise  the  thing,  in  those  days,  to 
drink;  so  Lord  Henry  Debonnair  drank — Cham- 
pagne, Moselle,  Tokay,  soda-and-B.,  and  not 
uni'requcntly  the  fortifying  hut  stupefying  dog’s- 
nose  with  the  friendly  cabman,  or  the  enlivening- 
but  poisonous  Geneva  with  the  convivial  gladi- 
ator, or  affable  hanger-on  of  the  prize-ring.  It 
was  the  thing  in  the  reign  of  King  William  the 
Fourth  to  associate  with  cabmen  and  pugilists. 
As  Lord  Henry’s  little  head  was  very  weak,  in- 
toxication, in  its  most  demonstrative  form,  was 
of  by  no  means  rare  occurrence  with  him  ; and 
he  had  been  at  least  half  a dozen  times  locked 
up  in  various  metropolitan  station-houses,  and 
the  next  morning  fined  five  shillings.  It  was 
the  thing  to  be  locked  up  at  night,  and  banter 
the  police  magistrate  in  the  morning. 

He  had  always — from  reason’s  first  dawn,  at 
least — experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  set- 
tling, to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  two  and  two 
made  four.  But  he  kept  a voluminous  betting- 
book,  and  backed  the  favorite,  or  laid  against  the 
field,  for  all  sorts  of  events,  double  and  single, 
to  the  extent  of  some  thousands  of  pounds  year- 
ly. He  betted  as  he  gambled,  as  he  drank,  as 
he  did  worse,  as  he  went  to  prize-fights  and 
cock-fights  and  ratting-matehes,  as  he  drove  a 
four-in-hand  (he  who  was  hardly  out  of  a go- 
cart),  as  he  kept  race-horses  and  bull-dogs,  not 
because  he  cared  much  about  those  amusements, 
or  those  luxuries — for  next  to  lollipops  his  most 
pronounced  taste  was  for  boiled  mutton  and 
turnips,  suet-pudding,  and  ginger-beer — but  be- 
cause it  was  the  “thing”  among  the  “set”  to 
which  he  belonged.  He  wus  very  lazy,  very 
thoughtless,  and  very  profligate,  because  it  was 
the  thing  to  be  so ; and  he  had  never  done,  and 
never  intended,  any  harm  to  any  living  creature. 
Lord  Henry  Debonnair  belonged  to  a class  com- 
mon enough  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth, 
but  whose  type  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  is 
extinct. 

Francis  Blunt,  Esquire,  had  twisted  this  young 
nobleman  round  his  finger.  He  had  passed  a 
silken  string  through  his  nose,  and  led  him  by 
it,  with  perfect  ease  and  comfort  to  both  parties. 
He  was  far  too  clever  to  toady  the  young  lord. 
He  patronized  him.  Lord  Henry  looked  up  to 
him,  with  implicit  trust  and  confidence,  as 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  He  recognized 
all  the  attraction  of  Griffin  Blunt’s  brilliant  de- 
pravity. He  felt,  in  his  boyish  mind,  pioud  to 
know  so  experienced  a profligate,  so  cultivated 
a master  of  nefarious  arts.  It  was  the  respect  a 
youngster  at  school  pays  to  an  oldster.  Blum 
was  too  wary  to  borrow  ready  money  of  hi 
protegA  It  was  not  the  thing  to  be  in  need  cl 
a five-pound  note.  But  Blunt  obtained  the  > 
ble  name  of  Debonnair  as  acceptor,  as  endois 
or  ns  drawer,  to  innumerable  bills  of  exchj.ii 
at  all  kinds  of  dates.  His  lordship  was  i 
troubled  to  part  with  ready  cash  when  tie  t 
cam*  due-;  ,#c.  had  only  to  sign  his  nobl;  mime 
once  more  j and  id,  the  interest  was  paid,  the 
bill*  were  renewed,  aaU  lYaaeis  Blunt, 
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i • flush  of  cash,  and  would  be  able  even  to 
. ; . • J.*un  Baptiste  Constant  a tritle  on  account 
of  his  w tgcs.  Ob,  the  wonderful  power  of  pa- 
1 r- money,  ami  bow  wide-spreading  arc  the 
wings  of  learns  until  the  wax  melts  off!  Then 
he  comes  down  plump;  as  Law  did;  as  Turgot 
did;  as  the  latest  edition  of  Chevy  Chase  will  do. 

Frank  Blunt  drew  his  arm  through  that  of 
Lord  Henry,  and  soothed,  and  flattered,  and  told 
gay  stories  to  the  noble  boy  he  meant  to  cheat 
before  sunrise,  and  whose  brains  he  would  haw 
been,  under  any  circumstances,  glad  enough  to 
blow  out:  believing,  as  he  did,  that  Debonnair 
admired  his  wife  too  much.  Poor  boy!  Has 
there  not  been  seen,  ere  now,  a little  spaniel 
puppy  dog  frisking  about  in  the  den  of  a Bengal 
tigress?  Blunt  allowed  no  trace  either  of  his 
design  or  of  his  resentment  to  show  itself.  Ho 
was  a diplomatic  villain,  not  a melodramatic 
one.  Plunder  your  enemy  first,  and  murder 
him  afterward,  if  there  be  occasion  for  it: 
ran  the  cautious  current  of  Francis  Blunt,  Es- 
quire s,  reasoning. 

As  fate  wbuld  have  it,  he  was  destined,  that 
night  or  morning,  neither  to  rob  nor  to  kill  Lord 
Henry  Debonnair.  For,  just  as  .he  boy  and  he 
had  quitted  Gamridge’s  hospitable  roof,  and  were 
mounting  the  former’s  cabriolet,  en  route  for 
Cryckey’s,  two  men  of  mildewed,  slightly  greasy, 
decidedly  shabby,  and  unmistakably  Jewish, 
mien,  made  their  appearance  in  the  lamplight, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  aforesaid  cabriolet.  A 
third  man,  who  was  older,  and  shabbier,  and 
greasier,  and  more  mildewed,  but  not  Jewish, 
appeared,  with  pantomimic  suddenness,  at  Jhe 
horse’s  head. 

‘ * Good  Heavens,  Blunt,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  this?”  cried  Lord  Henry. 

“It  only  means,”  replied  the  dandy,  with 
well-assumed  coolness,  but  with  a very  pale  face, 
“ that  I am  taken  in  execution — arrested,  as  it  is 
called — for  three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  that,  instead  of  going  in  your  cab  to  Crock- 
ford’s,  I must  take  a hackney-coach,  with  these 
respected  gentlemen,  to  Chancery  Lane.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 

GETTING  CP. 

The  morning  broke  very  sadly  and  drearily 
to  the  little  child  left,  quite  alone,  at  Rhodo- 
dendron House.  The  servant-maid,  with  whom 
she  had  been  put  to  Bleep,  had  risen  at  six  o’clock, 
for  her  work  was  of  the  hardest,  and  her  pabu- 
lum of  rest  infinitesimal.  So  when,  about  half 
an  hour  afterward,  the  bold  sun  came  hammer- 
ing through  Lily’s  eyelids,  preaching  to  old  and 
young  alike,  that  eternal  sermon  against  Sloth, 
the  girl’s  place  beside  her  being  yet  warm,  but 
deserted,  it  is  not,  I hope,  to  be  taken  as  a very 
wonderful  event  if  Lily  began  immediately  to 
cry.  It  does  not  take  much  to  bring  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  a little  child.  The  infant  weeps  in- 
stead of  cogitating;  and  the  result  arrived  at 
is  about  as  logical  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
Lily’s  dolor  was  as  yet  of  no  very  outrageous 
kind.  It  was  less  a fractious  roar  than  a meek 
wail  of  expostulation.  Her  sorrows  dawned  with 
the  day:  the  noontide  of  misery  was  to  come. 
She  had  but  a very  faint  idea  of  where  she  was, 
and  a fainter  still  of  how  she  had  come  there. 
Every  thing  was  strange  to  her.  Her  memory 
was  naturally  short.  The  events  of  the  previous 
day  had  been  rapid,  crowded,  and  unusual.  The 
upshot  was  hopeless  confusion.  So  she  betook 
herself  to  tears.  The  sun,  however,  after  vindi- 
cating his  dignity  and  potency  before  stirring  her 
up  so  rudely,  seemed  to  relent.  He  condescend- 
ed to  console  her.  He  was  a generous  giant  aft- 
er all,  and  acknowledged  that  so  tiny  a lie-a-bed 
might  urge  some  plea  in  abatement  of  his  wrath. 
There  was  time— hard  and  cruel  time  enough — 
for  Lily  to  acquire  habits  of  early  rising.  So 
murmuring  (if  tho  Sun  indeed  can  sing)  that 
beautiful  burden  to  the  old  nurse’s  ballad, 


he,  too,  began  to  smile  on  Lily,  and  to  show  her 
wonderful  tilings.  He  had  a plenteous  store,  and 
a rich,  and  a brave ; and  the  child  smiled  in  his 
company.  The  sun’s  beams  dried  her  eyes.  She 
looked,  and  saw  the  motes  dancing  in  the  golden 
rays ; the  strip  of  drugget  tcsselated  in  a bright 
pattern,  the  knobs  on  the  chest  of  drawers  gleam- 
ing iu  the  shine.  Then,  outside,  some  creeping 
green  plants,  stirred  by  the  morning  breeze, 
chose,  with  a merry  furtiveness,  to  peep  in  upon 
her  through  the  panes ; and  tho  sun  turned  them 
to  all  kinds  of  colors.  Her  mind  was  yet  as  light 
as  a leaf : volatile,  and  carried  hither  and  thith- 
er as  the  wind  listed.  She  laughed,  and  forgot 
her  little  woe,  and  found  herself  playing  with  the 
pillow,  which,  to  her,  speedily  became  animate 
and  a thing  to  be  fondled,  dandled,  chidden, 
and  apostrophized.  It  is  the  privilege  of  very 
little  girls  to  be  able  to  turn  any  thing  into  a 
puppet ; as  it  is  of  very  little  boys  to  make  any 
thing  into  soldiers.  I oiiflb  knew  the  small 
daughter,  aged  three,  of  a tinker,  who  nursed 
for  a whole  hour  a deactrat  for  a doll. 

As  nobody  came,  however,  and  the  painful  fact 
of  the  pillow  having  no  legs  became  apparent, 
and  the  sun  went  in  (to  cast  up  his  yesterday’s 
accounts,  maybe),  after  showing  for  a moment 
his  jolly  red  face  at  the  door  of  his  dwelling, 
gloom  came  again  to  overshadow  Lily’s  soul. 
The  petty  horizon  was  very  soon  darkened,  and 
the  rain-drops  began  once  more  to  patter.  She 
felt  very  lonely,  very  friendless,  very  hungry; 
and  though  the  sun,  in  his  buck  parlor,  hearing 
her  sobbing,  looked  up  from  his  ledger,  and 
opening  a casement,  drove  a lively  beam  across 
her  bed,  she  was  inconsolable  now,  and  wept 
with  unassuageable  bitterness. 

All  at  onco  there  came  a dreadful  bell.  It 
must  have  been  made  «rf,  Chinns*  jgongs  melted 
down  with  revolutionary  -iddsnts,-  fire-alarms, 


' towns  of  the  shoddy  country,  peals  from  jails 
and  work-houses,  bells  from  men-o’-war  where 
discipline  was  rigid,  and  whoso  captains  were 
Tartars : the  whole  hung  in  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
furnished  with  a clapper  forged  from  Xantippc’s 
tongue,  and  finally  cracked  and  flawed  under 
the  especial  auspices  of  Mr.  Denison,  Q.C.  It 
was  a most  appalling  bell.  It  elected,  first,  to 
creak  and  groan,  and  then  to  emit  a frightful 
rasping  clangor  that  set  your  teeth  on  edge,  and 
made  yonr  bosom’s  lord  sit  so  uneasily  on  his 
throne  as  to  seem  in  danger  of  tumbling  off. 
You  could  hear’ the  duller  sound  of  the  tugging 
at  the  rope,  and  the  thud  of  the  outer  rim  of  the 
bell  against  the  brick  wall  by  the  side  of  which 
it  was  hung,  besides  the  persistent  bang,  bang, 
banging  of  the  clapper  itself.  It  was  a campa- 
nile of  evil  omen,  a sound  of  doom,  a most 
abominable  bell — the  school-bell  of  Rhododen- 
dron House. 

The  five-and-thirty  boarders  in  Rhododendron 
House  knew  well  enough,  from  long  and  sad  ex- 
perience, what  the  bell  meant.  It  signified  Get 
up ! Get  up  this  minute ! Get  up  this  instant ! 
Get  up,  you  lazy  little  minxes,  under  pain  of 
ever  so  many  bad  marks,  extra  lessons,  and  di- 
minished rations  of  bread-and-butter!  So, 
sluggishly  or  speedily,  but  still  inevitably,  the 
pupils  proceeded  to  rise,  to  dress,  and  to  lave 
themselves.  All  of  these  processes  were  ill-done ; 
and  at  prayer-time  few  of  the  five-and-thirty 
were  more  than  half-dressed,  half-washed,  or 
half-awake.  But  they  were  all  there. 

To  poor  little- Lily  the  bell  represented  only  so 
much  deafening  noise,  mingled  with  some  vague 
and  indefinite  menace  of  she  knew  not  what. 
It  made  her  cry  more  than  aught  else  that  had 
previously  excited  her  emotion ; and  if,  at  the 
end  of  five  minutes,  or  thereabouts,  the  horrible 
instrument  had  not  surceased  in  its  uproar,  it  is 
not  at  all  out  of  the  range  of  probability  that  the 
terrified  child  tnight  have  screamed  herself  into 
a fit. 

“Hoity-toity!”  quoth  Miss  Barbara  Bunny- 
castle,  entering  the  room  at  this  juncture, 
“what’s  all  this  noise  about?  No  crying  al- 
lowed here,  Miss  Floris.  You  should  have  been 
up  and  dressed  half  an  hoar  ago,  little  one.” 

She  was  quite  another  Miss  Barbara  Bunny- 
castle  to  the  young  lady  who  had  received  Lily 
tho  night  before.  Her  voice  was  sharper,  her 
gait  firmer,  her  manner  more  determined.  She 
seemed  to  forget  that  there  were  any  such  per- 
sons as  parents,  and  spoke  only  to  pupils.  Cake 
and  vine  existed  no  more  in  her  allure;  she 
was  suggestive  only  of  bread  and  scrape  and 
sky-blue.  The  holidays  were  a million  miles 
and  ten  centuries  away.  She  was  not  cruel, 
only  cross;  not  severe,  only  strict.  She  was 
still  the  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  her 
young  charges;  but  she  was,  above  all,  their 
governess. 

Miss  Barbara  had  at  first  some  difficulty  in 
reconciling  herself  to  the  gross  infraction  of 
scholastic  discipline  committed  by  a young  lady- 
boarder,  who  had  not  only  neglected  to  leave 
her  couch  at  the  first  sound  of  the  “getting- up 
bell,”  and  apparel  herself  in  her  everyday  gar- 
ments, but  was  also  so  ignorant  of  the  arts  of 
the  toilet  as  to  be  behindhand  in  reaching  the 
dingy  corridor,  dignified  with  the  name  of  a 
lavatory,  where  the  five-and-thirty  matutinally 
fought  for  the  possession  of  two  jack-towels  and 
three  squares  of  yellow  soap.  Miss  Floris  was 
not  even  competent  to  hook-and-eye  another 
young  lady’s  frock,  or  entreat  her,  in  return,  to 
tie  her  pinafore.  What  was  to  be  done  with  a 
pupil  who  could  not  even  part  her  hair,  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  proper  maintenance  of  a 
comb  bag  ? But,  by  degrees,  it  dawned  on  Miss 
Barbara  that  Lily  Floris  was  a very  little,  little 
child — a mere  baby,  in  fact — and  that  there  was 
plenty  of  time  to  break  her  into  the  manege  pur- 
sued at  the  Stockwcll  academy  of  female  equi- 
tation. Even  the  education  of  Adelaide  and 
Theodora,  those  paragons  of  judicious  training, 
must  have  had  a beginning.  Next,  it  occurred 
to  Miss  Barbara  that  the  little  one  represented 
so  mucli  good  money,  already  paid  in  her  be- 
half, and  that  she  might  be  made  to  represent 
much  more  equally  good.  Accordingly,  bowing 
to  the  force  of  circumstances,  she  shrugged  the 
shoulders  of  her  mind,  and  concluded  that  the 
affair,  although  dreadfully  irregular,  must  be 
made  the  best  of;  and,  in  pursuance  of  this 
sage  resolve,  she  condescended  to  order  up  Miss 
Floris’s  trunk,  and  to  array  the  new  inmate  in 
the  garments  provided  for  her.  Nay,  she  even 
went  so  far  as  to  take  soap  and  towel  in  hand 
and  to  frictionize  and  slouch,  iu  alternate  douches 
and  dry  rubs,  the  face  and  hands  of  her  protegee. 

Lily  felt  more  alone  than  ever.  She  missed 
the  warm  bath,  the  soft  sponge,  the  soothing 
words  and  merry  talcs,  with  which  her  old 
nurse  used  to  make  the  ordeal  of  the  tub  tolera- 
ble. Now  th$  tub  was  replaced  by  the  servant- 
girl’s  wash-hand  basin,  a fictile  bowl  of  many 
cracks,  not  much  bigger  than  a pie-dish.  She 
was  dreadfully  afraid — she  knew  not  why — of  i 
her  instructress;  but  she  could  not  subdue  a 
stifled  sobbing.  When,  added  to  anguish  of 
mind,  you  happen  to  have  some  soap  in  your 
eyes,  it  is  hard  to  refrain  from  lamentation. 

Miss  Barbara  observed  the  child’s  grief,  and, 
as  she  washed  her,  chid  her. 

“You  mustn’t  cry,"  she  said,  sharply.  “It’s 
wrong  and  foolish ; and  besides  it’ll  prevent 
your  learning  your  lessons.  Do  you  know  what 
it  is  to  learn  lessons  ?” 

“Ess,”  replied  Lily,  who  had  once  or  twice 
assayed  to  put  a doll  through  a course  of  ele- 
mentary instruction,  but,  for  the  rest,  had  no 
more  idea  of  lessons  than  of  tho  Teeloogoo  lan- 
guage. 

That’s  right,”  quoth  Barbara.  “You’ll  have 


plenty  to  learn  while  you’re  here,  I can  tell  you. 
Idleness  is  the  parent  of  vice ; and  you’d  better 
, . be  dead  than  a dunce.  Above  all,  no  crying ; 

jarring , c||une^^p«i  fapk  chapcis  pa  griiaj  jt*B  >viqk|d.  Do  you  understand  me?” 


“ Ess,”  replied  Lily  again,  feeling  that  she  was 
called  upon  to  say  something,  but  understanding 
about  as  much  of  the  drift  of  the  query  as  of  the 
primordial  organization  of  matter. 

“Then  dry  your  eyes  directly.  Yon  mustn't 
look  as  if  you  were  unhappy.  Nobody  is  allow- 
ed to  be  unhappy  here.  You’re  to  be  brought 
up  under  the  law  of  kindness.  I’ve  washed  and 
dressed  yon  this  morning,  and,  till  you’re  able 
to  do  it  yourself,  the  servant  will  see  after  yon. 
I’m  not  a nursery-maid ; understand  that.  Now 
come  along.” 

“ Ess,”  replied  Lily  again,  bewildered  between 
the  exposition  of  the  law  of  kindness  and  the 
soap  still  smarting  in  the  aqueous  humors  of  her 
eyes. 

“Then  why  don’t  you  do  as  vou’re  bidden?” 
pursued  Miss  Barbara,  giving  afery  slight  stamp 
with  her  foot. 

Somehow  Lily  couldn’t  do  as  she  was  bidden. 
Site  was  not  naturally  rebellious — only  dismay- 
ed. But  in  her  helplessness,  and  with  this  terri- 
ble personage,  who  spoke  so  sharply  and  scrubbed 
so  hard,  hovering  over  her,  an  indefinable  feel- 
ing of  insubordination  took  possession  of  her 
small  frame.  She  was  a very  tiny  leveret  to 
stand  at  bay;  but  she  clenched  her  fists,  and 
crammed  them  into  her  eyes,  and  stammering 
out,  “I  won’t,”  sat  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
drugget ; and  the  rest  was  inarticulate  moaning. 

Here  was  a fine  piece  of  work!  The  logical 
Miss  Barbara  felt  that  it  would  be  a lamentable 
dereliction  of  tho  law  of  kindness  to  have  re- 
course to  slapping ; on  the  other  hand,  the  child 
only  responded  to  commands  by  more  passionate 
outcries.  So  Miss  Barbara  took  a middle  course, 
and  seizing  tho  recalcitrant  by  one  arm,  shook 
her. 

“Will  you  come  now,  you  aggravating  little 
thing?”  she  exclaimed. 

The  shaking  was  slight  enough,  but  it  was 
quite  sufficient  to  subdue  the  aggravating  little 
thing — she  who,  up  to  that  moment,  had  never 
had  a finger  laid  upon  her  in  anger.  Miss  Bar- 
bara had  not  clutched  her  with  any  extraordi- 
nary vigor ; but  she  was  muscular,  and  her  fin- 
gers had  left  faint  red  streaks  on  Lily’s  baby- 
flesh.  The  child  looked  at  these  marks,  and 
acknowledged  at  once  the  presence  of  superior 
will,  of  irresistible  force.  An  extinguisher  de- 
scended quickly,  and  for  good,  on  the  flickering 
flame  of  revolt.  She  gave  in — rose — suffered 
Miss  Barbara  to  rearrange  her  rumpled  frock — 
and  very  meekly  followed  her  down  stairs,  cling- 
ing to  the  bombazine  skirt  of  her  instructress. 

Miss  Barbara  Bunnycastle  had  probably  never 
perused  the  famous  work  on  Education  written 
by  Mr.  John  Locke,  author  of  an  Essay  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  Human  Understanding,  in  which 
that  profound  philosopher  relates  a light-hearted 
anecdote  of  a lady — a most  affable  maternal  per- 
son, and  an  ornament  to  her  sex,  I am  sure — 
who  whipped  her  little  daughter  on  her  coming 
home  from  nurse  eight  times  in  succession,  in 
the  course  of  one  morning,  before  she  could  sub- 
due her  obstinacy.  “And  had  she  stopped  at 
the  seventh  whipping,”  opines  the  grave  Mr. 
Locke,  “tho  child  would  have  been  ruined." 
Fortunately  Lily’s  little  outbreak  had  been  got 
under  by  the  first  overt  act  of  coercion.  I am 
not  prepared  to  surmise  what  the  result  might 
have  been  after  eight  shakings. 

So  down  they  went,  passing  through  the  lav- 
atory before  mentioned,  when  two  or  three  lag- 
ging boarders,  who  had  been  late  in  obtaining 
a hold  on  tho  jack-'towels  and  the  yellow  soap, 
or  were  still  dallying  with  the  comb-bag,  or  vain- 
ly endeavoring  to  find  eyes  for  their  hooks,  fled, 
half  unkempt,  before  Miss  Bunnycastle’s  face, 
like  chaff  before  the  wind.  Then  they  descend- 
ed half  a dozen  break-neck  stairs,  and  leaving 
a lobby,  hung  with  bags,  and  cloaks,  and  play- 
ground hats  and  bonnets,  behind  them,  entered 
a long,  low,  white-washed  room,  barely  furnish- 
ed with  desks  painted  black,  and  wooden  forms, 
and  a few  maps,  and  a closed  book-case  strongly 
resembling  a meat-screen,  and  at  the  upper  end 
of  which,  at  a raised  rostrum,  sat  Mrs.  Bunny- 
castle,  with  a pile  of  open  volumes  before  her. 
She  was  supported  on  either  side,  like  her  Maj- 
esty in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  lower  chairs  of 
estate,  occupied  by  Miss  Celia  and  Miss  Ade- 
laide Bunnycastle.  The  English  and  the  Fl  ench 
governesses,  or  “teachers,”  as  they  were  less  rev- 
erently called  by  the  pupils,  occupied  desks  at 
the  further  end  of  the  school-room,  and  Miss 
Barbara  had  a kind  of  roving  commission  all 
over  the  academic  premises,  to  inspect,  to  watch, 
to  report,  and  to  reprove.  Her  eye  was  every 
w here,  and  her  body  was  in  most  places. 

It  would  seem  that,  on  this  particular  morn- 
ing, the  whole  pomp  and  state  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Rhododendron  House  had  been  brought 
out  to  impress-  the  new  pupil — though  she  was 
such  a very  little  one — with  a due  sense  of  awe 
and  reverence.  It  was  rarely,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  that  Mrs.  Bunnycastle  made  her 
appearance  in  the  school-room  until  after  break- 
fast; and  as  seldom  did  more  than  two  of  the 
sisters  deign  to  attend  the  earliest  assembly  of 
the  pupils.  However,  on  the  first  appcaranco 
of  Lily  in  the  school-room,  she  found  herself 
face  to  face  with  the  whole  dread  hierarchy  of 
her  future  home — to  say  nothing  of  the  five-and- 
thirty  boarders  sitting  at  their  desks,  whose  gaze 
appeared  to  be  directed  toward  Miss  Floris  with 
the  concentrated  force  of  one  eye. 

“Don’t  stare  about  you  so,”  whispered  Miss 
Barbara  to  Lily ; she  had  to  stoop  a long  way 
down  to  whisper.  “Little  girls  shouldn’t  stare. 
It’s  an  idle,  wicked  habit.  Now  kneel  down 
and  be  very  fluiet.” 

Happily  Lily  needed  but  slender  instruction 
in  this  last  particular.  She  had  been  taught  to 
pray.  She  plumped  down  on  her  little  knees, 
and,  folding  her  hands  with  edifying  decorum, 
bent  her  fair  head,  and  began  to  murmur  God 
knows  what.  Emphatically  He  knew  what. 
There  was  a shuffling,  rustling  noist^  as  the , 
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girls,  at  a signal,  rose  from  their  desks  to  kn>  <1 
upon  the  forms.  Then  Mrs.  Bunnycastle  read 
prayers  in  a mild  bleating  voice,  taking  care  t<< 
pronounce  “ knowledge”  with  an  omega.  After 
the  orthodox  orisons  she  read  a lengthy  homily 
from  a thin  dog’s-eared  book,  which,  according 
to  a tradition  among  the  girls,  had  been  written 
by  a dean,  who  was  Mrs.  Bunnycastle’s  grand- 
papa. The  homily  was  full  of  very  hard  words, 
and  consequently  most  wholesome  and  improv- 
ing ; but  its  arguments  seemed  to  have  a direct- 
er  reference  to  some  by-gone  theological  contro- 
versies than  to  the  immediate  spiritual  wants  of 
the  five-and-thirty  boarders.  However,  there 
was  a beautiful  passage  about  the  idolatries  of 
Rome- — which  Mrs.  Bunnycastle,  according  to  di- 
aconal  precedent,  scrupulously  pronounced  Room 
— and  the  homily  was  accompanied  by  at  least 
one  gratifying  circumstance,  that  every  body 
seemed  very  glad  when  it  was  over.  The  girls, 
who  had  joined  in  the  responses  to  the  prayers 
with  great  zeal  and  apparent  zest,  and  in  divers 
degrees  of  shrillness,  now  yustlcd  and  shuffled 
into  their  places  again,  and  Mrs.  Bunnycastle 
proceeded  to  promulgate  divers  bills  of  pains  and 
penalties,  in  the  shape  of  lessons  and  bad  marks 
for  offenses  committed  between  the  setting  of  the 
sun  on  the  previous  evening  and  the  rising  of 
the  same  that  morning;  and  then,  when  one 
young  lady  had  broken  into  a dismal  howl  at 
being  condemned  to  learn  by  heart  a whole  page 
of  Telemaque,  and  another  had  been  relegated 
to  the  penal  study  of  a cheerful  genealogy  in 
Genesis,  and  a third  had  seen  the  prospect  of  the 
after-dinner  play-hour  dashed  from  her  lips  by 
the  stern  behest  to  copy  out  thrice  tho  verb  So 
Ddsobeir,  and  when  all  the  inculpated  young  la- 
dies hud  vehemently  denied  the  sins  of  omission 
and  commission  imputed  to  them,  and  when  the 
governesses  appealed  to  had  emitted  lava  floods 
of  crimination  and  recrimination, .and  when  Mrs. 
Bunnycastle  had  rapped  her  desk  several  times 
in  a minatory  manner,  with  the  dean’s  volume 
of  homilies,  and  somebody’s  ears  had  been  boxed 
— for  the  law  of  kindness  did  not  exclude  some 
occasional  commentaries  and  marginal  references 
of  a sterner  character — the  cook  of  Rhododen- 
dron House,  who,  to  all  appearance,  had  been 
lying  in  wait  below  till  the  climax  of  shrill  ont- 
cry  and  uproar  should  be  reached,  suddenly  burst 
upon  the  assembly,  not  in  person,  but  vicarious- 
ly,  by  ringing  the  bell  for  breakfast.  A very  hot 
person  was  the  cook.  She  would  bend  over  her 
sauce-pans  in  the  kitchen  till  she  attained,  as  it 
seemed,  a red  heat,  and  would  then  rush  up  stairs 
into  the  play-ground,  and  tug  at  the  bell  till  she 
was  cool:  thus  triumphantly  vindicating  the  prill* 
ciple  of  counter-irritation. 


MORNING. 

Ftiom  rounded  hills  and  dimpling  vales 
Night’s  shadowy  shrouds  unfold, 

And  the  lonely  star  oi  morning  pules, 

And  the  mists  are  bathtil  in  gold. 

Soft  zephyrs  are  breathing  from  the  west 
Over  the  rippling  corn, 

And  the  ruby  ki'H  of  Hie  sun  i preet 
On  the  white  brow  of  the  mom. 

A 

The  flowers  shake  off  their  dewy  sleep, 

And  their  p tnled  eyes  unclon 
Witli  innocent  looks  on  the  calm  blue  deep, 
That  curtains  their  repose. 

From  nestling  homes,  all  leuf-emhowered, 
The  birds  pour  matin  songs, 

And  fields  and  river  banks  are  showered 
With  new-born  insect  throngs. 

All  things  are  glad  at  the  wakeuing  breath 
That  heraldetli  the  day, 

When  sleep,  so  marly  akin  to  death, 

Passe tli  upon  its  way: 

The  sweet  foreshadowing  of  that  waking 
When  under  heavenly  skies. 

While  the  morn  of  another  life  is  breaking, 
We  shall  open  these  darkened  eyes. 


THE  EMPEROR  MAXIMILIAN 
AND  1IIS  WIFE. 

Ferdinand  Maximilian  Joseph,  Archduke  of 
Austria,  and  Emperor  of  Mexico  by  the  intrigues 
of  Loins  Napoleon,  whose  portrait  we  give  on  page 
269,  is  the  son  of  Archduke  Francis  Charles  and 
of  Archduchess  Sophia,  Princess  of  Bavaria,  and  is 
the  eldest  brother  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, Francis  Joseph  I.  He  was  born  J-ulv  6, 1832, 
and  is  now  consequently  just  in  the  fresh  summer 
of  his  years.  He  holds  the  rank  of  Admiral  and 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Austrian  Imperial  Ma- 
rine, having  worked  his  way  up  from  the  lowest 
rank  of  his  profession,  aided  very  materially,  of 
course,  by  the  fact  of  his  exalted  birth.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a remarkably  plain  and  republican  sort 
of  personage,  and  has  certainly  enjoyed  great  popu- 
larity in  his  rule  over  tho  people  of  the  Lombardo- 
Vencte  and  in  every  other  position  he  lias  filled. 
Ambition  is  probably  his  greatest  weakness. 

The  offer  of  the  imperial  crown  of  Mexico  was 
made  to  the  Archduke  by  a Mexican  deputation  on 
October  3,  1863,  and  was  accepted  by  him  under 
the  condition  of  the  election  being  ratified  bv  the 
whole  Mexican  ration.  Tho  latest  advices  from 
Europe  represent  that  the  Emperor  was  about  to 
sail  for  Mexico  to  take  possession  of  his  throne,  in 
occupancy  of  which  he  is  to  be  supported  by  a force 
drawn  from  two  sources — 1.  A Foreign  Legion,  in  the 
service  and  pay  of  Maximilian  ; 2.  A body  of  na- 
tive Mexicans,  such  as  can  be  hired  to  uphold  tho 
usurpation.  The  Foreign  Legion,  which  is  to  con- 
sist at  first  of  6000  men,  is  making  up  in  part  from 
the  army  of  Paris,  and  tho  first  installment  of  500 
men  were  embarking  at  Cherbourg  three  weeks 
ago. 

The  wife  of  Maximilian  is  Princess  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  King  Leopold  I.  of  tho  Belgians,  to 
whom  he  was  married  July  27,  1857.  Princess 
CHARbOrsE.-wliw  Jj<jrKpJu»e- 7,  1840,  and  is  conse- 
quently- tWsritV-four  years'  of  age,  and  is  said  to  be 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  METROl’OL- 
IT  AN  FAIR — Continued. 

In  the  Union  Square  Buildings  the 

KNICKERBOCKER  KITCHEN 
— illustrated  on  this  page — attracts  a large  share  of 
the  attention  of  visitors.  Meals  are  served  up  in 
the  old  Knickerbocker  style  to  all  who  wish  them ; 
and  old  Knickerbocker  gentlemen  visit  the  place 
nightly  to  smoke  their  pipes  and  chat  pleasantly  to- 


gether in  the  corners.  Several  of  the  ladies  having 
this  department  in  charge  appear  in  the  apparel  of 
the  old  times,  made  of  the  most  costly  and  elegant 
materials.  Some  of  the  visitors  to  the  Kitchen,  ac- 
cording to  the  reports  of  the  daily  papers,  cam'  ex- 
tensive appetites.  One  day  “one  youthful  gor- 
mandizer boasted  that  he  had  ‘put  away  upward  of 
fifteen  Dutch  cheeses’  in  the  course  of  a tolerably 
long  meal.  An  old  gentleman  from  Ulster  County 
appeared  early  in  the  day  and  culled  for  breakfast. 
Soon  after  he  returned  and  inquired  for  a little  lunch. 


That  having  disappeared,  lie  retired  apparently  sat- 
isfied. Not  many  hours  elapsed,  however,  before 
he  again  turned  up  craving  for  dinner.  At  9 o’clock 
he  was  enjoying  a little  something  once  more  before 
retiring  for  the  night.” 

THE  MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT 
is  a most  delightful  resort,  in  which  lady  visitors 
find  especial  pleasure.  The  instruments  are  all  of 
the  first  class,  and  have  been  sold  at  large  prices. 
There  is  also  a select  assortment  of  sheet  music, 


musical  books,  etc.,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day  some 
performer  discourrcs  sweet  rounds  for  those  present. 

Another  point  of  great  interest  in  the  Union 
Square  Buildings  (illustrated  on  page  264)  is  the 
INTERNATIONAL  DEPARTMENT, 
which  is  crowded  with  rare  selections  of  Science 
and  Art  contributed  from  different  countries.  One 
of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  department  is  a 
fountain  in  full  play,  margined  by  vases  of  flowers. 
The  sales  here  have  been  very  large. 


TI1E  KNICKERBOCKER  KITCHEN,  UNION  SQUARE. 
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INTERIOR  OF  IRVING  COCKLOFT. 


METHODIST  TABLE. 


THE  CHILDREN’S  DEPARTMENT, 
referred  to  last  week,  has  proved  a great  success, 
not  only  affording  the  little  folks  an  opportunity  to 
do  something  for  the  soldier,  but  furnishing  a con- 
stant source  of  amusement  and  profit  to  visitors. 
The  sales  in  this  department  have  been  very  large ; 
but  all  vacancies  created  by  purchasers  have  been 
promptly  supplied,  so  that  the  display  has  been 
uniform  and  complete  throughout.  The  profit  de- 
rived by  visitors  to  this  department  has  not  been 
merely  of  the  pocket  or  the  ej'e.  In  thousands 
of  hearts  the  spectacle  there  presented  has  revived 
sweet  reminiscences  of  childhood ; and  many  a with- 
ered, weary  face  has  grown  bright  again,  no  doubt, 
in  the  presence  of  the  memorials  of  that  time,  when 
the  winds  of  June  blew  along  their  paths,  and  the 
birds  of  spring  warbled  in  the  green  boughs  of  their 
young  lives.  Our  sketch  of  this  department  rep- 
resents one  of  the  entertainments  which  have  been 
given  nightly,  to  the  delight  of  thousands  of  visitors. 

The  view  entitled  “Flora  M'Flimsev"  on  this 
page  represents  a Doll  contributed  to  the  Fair  by  a 
lady  and  her  daughter,  with  twelve  complete  sets 
of  dresses,  etc.,  all  of  the  finest  description,  and 
made  entirely  by  the  hands  of  the  contributors. 
The  wardrobe  thus  provided  for  the  miserable  Flora 
includes  every  garment  and  accessory  the  richest 
taste  or  heaviest  purse  could  suggest,  and  yet  the 
whole  is  offered  at  a price  which  would  not,  prob- 
ably, pay  for  the  material  at  present  rates.  As  a 
triumph  of  womanly  patience  and  skill  “ Flora 
M'Flimsey”  must  challenge  the  admiration  of  all 
visitors.  “Nothing  to  Wear”  never  had  a more 
perfectly  satirical  illustration  than  this. 


\ main  point  of  interest  in  the  Fourteenth  Street 
l aiding  is 

COCKLOFT  HALL, 

or  the  Salmagundi  Summer-House,  in  the  New 
Jersey  Department.  This  house  abounds  with  rel- 
ics of  Irvin®,  to  whose  memory  it  is  consecrated. 
Copies  of  every  portrait  ever  taken  of  him  are  to 
be  found  there,  together  with  the  table  on  which  he 
wrote,  sketches  and  paintings  illustrative  of  his  life 
and  works,  original  manuscripts  and  editions,  etc. 
Here  are  also  exhibited  a scarf  of  Rose  Standisii, 
worn  in  1620,  and  many  other  things  equally  inter- 
esting— among  them  the  flag  of  Paul  Jones,  when 
in  command  of  the  Bon  Homme  Rich'ird.  The  in- 
terest which  visitors  manifest  in  even-  tiling  about 
this  house  furnishes  an  eloquent  testimony  of  the 
power  of  a great  name,  and  the  reverence  all  men 
feel  for  a good  and  noble  life.  Our  sketch  gives 
an  interior  view  of  Cockloft  Hall. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  miscellaneous 
stands  in  the  Fourteenth  Street  Building  is  that  of 
the 

METHODIST  UNION, 

illustrated  on  this  page.  At  this  stand — No.  20— 
nineteen  churches  of  the  Methodist  denomination 
are  represented.  The  contributions  consist  of  camp- 
stools,  library-chairs,  silk  sofa-cushions,  cloaks,  Af- 
ghans, a large  assortment  of  embroidered  goods  im- 
ported from  Paris,  infants’  clothing,  wax  and  other 
artificial  flowers,  mechanical  toys,  dolls  of  all.  sizes 
and  colors,  shell-work,  and  perfumery.  The  as- 
sortment is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Fair,  and  is 
presided  over  by  one  of  the  ladies. 

In  the  Union  Square  Building 


H.ORA  M’FLIMSEY. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


, OsT  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

1000  Agents  Wanted,  to  Sell 
:i  LIFE,  SPEECHES,  LI  TTERS,  ADDRESSES, 
PROCLAMATIONS,  AND  MESSAGES, 
or 

'RESIDENT  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 
with  a Complete  and  Authorized 
HISTORY  OF  1HS  ADMINISTRATION. 

By  Henry  J.  Raymond,  Editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Times. 
One  large  l‘2mo.  vol.  Price  $L60. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to 

DERBY  & MILLER,  Publishers,  New  York. 

V Copies  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  Price. 

Dyspepsia  and 
Costiveness  cured. 

D.  J.  TENNVS  CASE — New  York  Mentor,  January 
14,  I860.— Whether  theBrandreth  Pill  Is  ever  convertible 
into  blood,  we  will  not  now  discuss.  But  our  chief  object 
at  this  time  is  to  give  a statement  of  a gentleman  who 
says  he  has  taken  one  of  the  Brandreth  Pills,  for  at  least 
sixteen  months,  daily,  or  about  480  days  in  succession, 
and  who  says  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  considered 
himself  cured  of  Dyspepsia,  attended  by  a constant  costive 
state  of  the  bowels,  which  had  troubled  him  for  a long  time. 

This  gentleman,  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Tenny,  resides  at  the 
Astor  House,  in  this  city, "and  has  been  in  the  enjoyment 
of  excellent  health  ever  since  he  was  cured  by  this  treat- 
ment. He  is  an  intelligent  man,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  his  statement.  This  proves,  at  least,  that 
as  many  as  one  of  the  Pills  prepared  by  Dr.  Brandreth  can 
be  taken  for  nearly  500  days  In  succession  without  harm, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  a dyspeptic  and  costive  habit 
of  body  may  bo  perfectly  cured.  This  could  not  be  said 
of  any  of  the  cathartics  in  use  by  those  who  stylo  them- 
selves the  Regular  Faculty. 

BRANDRETH’S  P1LL3  are  sold  at  25  cents  per  box, 
enveloped  in  full  directions.  Purchase  none  umess  my 
PRIVATE  GOVERNMENT  STAMP  is  on  the  box.  See 
upon  it  B.  BRANDETH  in  white  letters, 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  BRANDRETH  BUILDING, 

NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  medicine. 

12  Card  Photographs  for  $1.  Madeofthebest 
material,  and  will  be  sent  assorted  to  any  address  on  re- 
ceipt of  price  in  U.  S.  Currency.  Address 

J.  U.  ROLLINS,  Box  679,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

THE  RIDGEWOOD  ’ PATENT 


Munro’s  Ten  Cent  Publications.  Novels: 
No.  1.  The  Hunters.  2.  The  Trappers  Retreat.  3.  The 
Patriot  Highwayman.  4.  The  Hunted  Unionist.  5.  A 
Cruise  with  the  Pirate  Semmes.  (5.  The  Man-Eaters.  7. 
Charlotte  Temple.  8.  The  Death  Face.  9.  The  Indian- 
Slayer.  10.  The  Turtle-Catcher.  11.  The  Hunter's  Tri- 
umph Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  10  cents. 
GEORGE  MUNRO  & CO.,  137  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


A New  Song 

By  the  Author  of 
“ Who  will  care  for  Mother  now,” 

“ Mother  would  comfort  me1,”  &c.,  &c. 

Entitled, 

“He  was  not  Afraid  to  Die.” 

Words  and  Music  by 

Charles  Carroll  Sawyer. 

(The  Colonel  of  one  of  our  Regiments  thus  concludes  a 
letter  written  to  the  family  of  a noble  soldier,  who  was 
killed  in  battle;  “You  will  always  have  these  cheering 
words  to  console  you— ‘ He  was  not  afbaid  to  die!") 

The  Music  of  this  beautiful  Song  is  published  by  SAW- 
YER & THOMPSON,  59  Fulton  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

C®-  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  marked  price,  30  cents. 

To  Learn  Piano  Playing  Easily, 

Correctly,  and  thoroughly,  use  “Richardson's  New 
Method."  Ten  thousand  copies  of  this  work  are  sold  ev- 
ery year.  Its  easily  understood  Lessons,  its  attractive 
Exercises,  and  its  general  plan  of  leading  the  pupil  grad- 
ually from  a knowledge  of  the  simplest  rudiments  to  an 
ability  to  perform  difficult  music,  have  made  it  a univer- 
sal favorite  with  teachers  and  scholars  in  every  place 
where  it  has  been  introduced.  Price  $3  00.  OLIVER 
DITSON  & CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


ARMY  BADGES. 

Solid  Silveb  and  Gold  Badges  of  every  description 
constantly  on  hand,  and  New  Styles  to  order.  Also  a 
Soldier's  Ring,  with  Name,  Co.,  and  Regt.  beautifully 
engraved  on  the  outside,  in  solid  silver,  at  $2  50;  18  karat 
gold,  $0  00.  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  or  Ebony  Holders, 
SI  00  each.  Sent  by  mail.  Agents  wanted. 

R.  KEITH,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  Printer’s  Devil;  » handsome,  illustrated, 
literary,  family  paper,  will  be  sent  six  months  on  trial  for 
25  cents.  Address  “ Printer's  Devil , 113  Fulton  St.,  New 
York.”  This  offer  has  never  been  equaled. 


50,000  AGENTS  WANTED. 

B.  T.  HAYWARD, 

Manufacturing  Jeweler,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

I will  send  a sample  of  either  of  the  New  Artillery,  Cav- 
alry, Pontonier,  Engineer,  or  Naval  Pins  for  $1  50,  or  a 
Solid  Silver  Shield,  or  either  Array  Corps,  Division,  or 
Company  Pins  with  your  Name,  Reg-,  and  Co.  handsome- 
ly engraved  thereon,  for  $1  Send  for  Wholesale  Illus- 
trated Circular. 


P ICKING  CASE. 


5000 


‘•Ridgewood  Case,''  says:  I thank  you  heartily 
the  friendship  which  directed  this  present  to  me,  hue 
more  heartily  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  which  it  hour- 
ly affords  mo.  Eveiy  soldier  in  the  patriot  cause  ought 
to  have  one  of  these  cases,  as  a constant  Campaign  Com- 
jxmiiin,  and  adds ; If  I were  rich  enough,  every  man  and 
officer  of  the  93d  O.  V.  (“God  bless  them  alll”)  should 
have  one  forthwith. 

Sincerely  yonr  friend,  &c. 

Compact  and  portable  as  a Cigar  Case , it  is  offered  in  va- 
rious styles  nt  $1  50,  $‘2  00,  $2  25,  $2  50.  $3  00,  $3  75  and 
$5  00,  the  two  latter  richly  plated  and  engraved. 

r«y  Single  Cases  sent  by  mail,  free  to  the  Army , and 
everywhere,  on  receipt  of  price  and  25  cents.  A iiberal 
Discount  to  Dealers  and  Sutlers.  Also  the 

Ridgewood  Smoking  Tobacco, 
of  superior  quality  and  flavor,  put  up  in  Packages  to  fill 
the  Case,  and  in  various  sizes  for  the  General  Trade. 
Also  half  pound  package  of  this  Fine  Tobacco,  full  weight, 
(carefully  put  up,)  sent  by  Mail,  FREE,  on  receipt  of  $1  25. 
All  Orders  promptly  filled. 

OFFICE  RIDGEWOOD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

429  Broadway,  cor.  Howard  Street,  New  York. 

BADGES.  BADGES. 

Soldier’s  Company  Pins. 

“ Corps  Badger 
“ Cavalry  Badges. 

“ Artillery  Badges. 

Send  for  onr  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address 

C.  L.  BALCH  & CO.,  20S  Broadway,  New  York. 


Ask  your  Sutler 

To  show  you  one  of 

Howard’s  Patent  Money  Belts. 

They  will  not  sweat  or  wet  through  under  any  circum- 
stances. They  nre  light,  durable,  and  clegnnt,  and  are 
made  with  compartments  for 

LETI'ERS,  GREENBACKS,  and  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

If  your  Sutler  has  not  got  them,  you  can  have  one  sent 
yon  by  return  mail  (postage  paid)  by  sending  Two  Dollars 
to  the 

Howard  licit  Co.,  430'  Proadwmi,  Xeio  York. 

Sutlers,  Agents  and  Peddlers  wanted  in  every  Camp, 
Hospital,  and  City. 

Enameled  Chamber 

FURNITURE 

The  best  assortment  of  Enameled  Furniture  in  all  col- 
or* and  styles,  walnut  and  chestnut,  plain  and  ornn mental, 
in  suits,  wh  ilesal  • and  retail.  Also  Mattresses  and  Pail- 
lasse*. WARREN  WARD,  277  Canal  St,  N.  Y. 

DEMO  REST'S  N.  Y.  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS,  a 
Weekly  Journal  of  Illustrations  on  all  live  subjects, 
and  a National  and  Family  Newspaper  in  its  most  com- 

P^e,^  PuUlijh»<J  9t)  Tteel.msn  Street.  Sold 


Agents  Wanted, 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

NEW  GOLD  FEN. 

This  gold  pen  is  something  entirely  new,  and  Is  now 
offered  to  the  public  for  tlie  first  time,  and  is  made  by  an 
entirely  new  process,  enabling  us  to  offer  them  very  cheap. 
Every  pen  is  warranted  one  year,  and  to  be  genuine  dia- 
mond pointed,  and  to  possess  all  the  elasticity  and  writ- 
ing qualities  of  the  highest  priced  gold  pen  made.  Single 
pens  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  following  prices : 

Without  Holders. 

No.  2.  Medium  Pen, 

No.  3.  Large  “ 

No.  4.  Engrossing  Pen, 

With  Silver-mounted  Ebony  Holdkbb,  In  Morocco 
Casks. 

No.  2.  Medium  Pen  and  Holder,  each  90  cents. 

No.  3.  Large,  “ “ each  $1 00. 

No.  4 Engrossing  Pen  and  Holder,  each  $1 15. 

Great  inducements  to  Agents  and  the  Trade.  Send  for 
our  Circular.  GEORGE  A.  ELY  & CO.,  Sole  Manufac- 
turers, No.  181  Broadway,  New  York. 


HAVE  now  been  before  the  public  for  nearly  a year. 

They  are  universally  pronounced  the  neatest  and 
best  fitting  collars  extant. 

Tho  upper  edge  presents  a perfect  curve,  free  from  the 
angles  noticed  in  all  other  collars. 

The  cravat  causes  no  puckers  on  tho  Inside  of  the  tnm- 
down  collar— they  nre  AS  SMOOTH  INSIDE  AS  OUT- 
SIDE— and  therefore  perfectly  free  and  easy  to  the  neck. 

The  Garotte  Collar  has  a smooth  and  evenly  finished 
edge  on  both  sides. 

These  Collars  are  not  simply  flat  pieces  of  paper  cut  in 
tho  form  of  a collar,  but  are  molded  and  shaped  to  fit 
THE  NKOK. 

They  are  made  in  “Novelty"  (or  turn -down  style),  in  ev- 
ery half-size  from  12  to  17  inches,  and  in  “ Eureka"  (or 
Garotte),  from  13  to  17  inches;  and  packed  in  “solid 
sizes"  in  neat  blue  cartons,  containing  100  each ; also  in 
smaller  ones  of  10  each — tho  latter  a very  handy  package 
for  Travellers,  Army  and  Navy  Officers. 

EVERY  COLLAR  is  stamped 

"Gray’s  Patent  Molded  Collar." 

Sold  by’all  dealers  in  Men's  Furnishing  Goods.  The 
Trade  supplied  by 

HATCH,  JOHNSON  & CO., 

81  Devonshire  St,  Boston. 

J.  S.  Lowrey  & Co.,  37  Warren  St,  New  York;  Van 
Dettsen,  Boe Inner  & Co.,  627  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia ; 
Ilodgcs  Bros.,  23  Hanover  St,  Baltimore;  Wall,  Stephens 
& Co.,  322  Pennsylvania  Avomie,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Leavit  and  Beavis,  cor.  Fifth  and  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. ; 
J.  von  Borries  & Co.,  434  Main  St.,  Louisville,  Ky;  A. 
Frankenthnl  & Bro.,  No.  6 Main  St.,  St.  Louis ; Bradford 
Bros.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; Weed,  Witters  & Co.,  7 to  13 
Tchoupitoula8  St,  New  Orlean. 


CARPET  WAIF. 

WOOL  TWINE. 

Twines  and  Paper.  H.  A.  HARVEY,  84  Maiden  Lane, N.Y. 

Homoeopathic  Observer.  Monthly,  at  $l  per 
year.  Send  stamp  to  “ Homcnop&thic  Observer,"  Detroit, 
Michigan,  for  sample  number. 

8 NEW  BOOKS  FOB  ONE  DOLLAR.  - 

Gulliver's  Voyage  to  IJlliput;  Hospital  Sketches,  by 
Miss  Alcott;  On  Picket  Duly  and  Other  Tales,  by  the 
same  author;  The  Vendetta,  by  Balzac,  the  French 
Thackeray;  England  anil  America,  by  II.  Ward  Beecher; 
Clolette,  a Tale  of  the  South,  by  a Kentuckian ; Tho  Battle 
of  Waterloo,  by  Victor  Hugo ; The  Morals  of  Epictetus, 
translated  by  Ellis  Walker— each  book  complete  in  itself, 
unabridged,  and  neatly  got  up— over  700  pages,  with  7 
illustrations,  all  recent  publications— will  l>o  sent  to  any 
address,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  ONE  DOLLAR,  by 
JAMES  REDl'ATH,  Publisher,  Boston.  Agents  wanted. 
Send  for  Circular. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


U.  S.  10-40  BONDS. 


These  Bonds  are  issued  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
March  6, 1864,  which  provides  that  in  lieu  of  so  much  of 
the  loan  authorized  by  the  Act  of  March  3, 1863,  to  which 
this  is  supplementary,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  borrow  from  time  to  time,  on  the  credit  of 
the  United  States,  not  exceeding  TWO  HUNDRED  BUL- 
LION DOLLARS  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  to 
prepare  and  issue  therefor  Coupon  and  Registered  Bonds 
of  the  United  States : and  all  Bonds  issued  under  this  Act 
shall  be  EXEMPT  FROM  TAXATION  by  or  under  any 
State  or  municipal  authority.  Subscriptions  to  these 
Bonds  are  received  in  United  States  notes  or  notes  of  Na- 
tional Banks.  They  are  TO  BE  REDEEMED  IN  COIN, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government,  at  any  period  not  less 
than  ten  nor  more  than  forty  years  from  their  date,  and 
until  their  redemption  FIVE  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 
WILL  BE  PAID  IN  COIN,  on  Bonds  of  not  over  one 
hundred  dollars  annually,  and  on  all  other  Bonds  semi- 
annually. 

The  interest  is  payable  on  the  first  days  of  March  and 
September  in  each  year.  The  semi-annual  Coupons  are 
payable  at  those  dates,  and  the  annual  Coupons  on  the 
60  and  100  dollar  Bonds  are  payable  on  the  1st  of  Blarch. 

Subscribers  will  receive  either  Registered  or  Coupon 
Bonds,  as  they  may  prefer. 

Registered  Bonds  will  be  issued  of  the  denbn. 'nations 
of  Fifty  Dollars  ($50),  One  Hundred  Dollars  ($100),  Five 
Hundred  Dollars  ($500),  One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1000), 
Five  Thousand  Dollars  ($5000),  and  Ten  Thousand  Dollars 
($10,000),  and  Coupon  Bonds  of  the  denomination  of  Fifty 
Dollars  ($50),  One  Hundred  Dollars  ($100),  Five  Hundred 
Dollars  ($500),  and  One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1000). 

Subscribers  to  this  loan  will  have  the  option  of  having 
their  Bonds  draw  interest  from  March  1,  by  paying  the 
accrued  interest  in  coin— (or  in  United  States  notes,  or  the 
notes  of  National  Bonks,  adding  fifty  per  cent,  for  pre- 
mium), or  receive  them  drawing  interest  from  the  date 
of  subscription  and  deposit. 

As  these  Bonds  are  exempt  from  municipal  or  State 
taxation,  their  value  is  increased  from  one  to  three  per 
cent,  per  annum,  according  to  the  rate  of  tax  levies  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

At  the  present  rate  of  premium  on  gold  they  pay  over 
eight  per  cent,  interest  in  currency,  and  are  of  equal  con- 
venience as  a permanent  or  temporary  investment. 

It  is  believed  that  no  securities  offer  so  great  induce- 
ments to  lenders  as  the  various  descriptions  of  U.  S.  Bonds. 
In  all  other  forms  of  Indebtedness,  the  faith  or  ability  of 
private  parties  or  stock  companies  or  separate  communi- 
ties only  is  pledged  for  payment,  while  for  the  debts  of 
the  United  States  the  whole  property  of  the  country  Is 
holden  to  Becure  the  payment  of  both  principal  and  inter- 
est in  coin. 

These  Bonds  may  be  subscribed  for  in  sums  from  $50  up 
to  any  magnitude,  on  the  same  terms,  and  are  thus  made 
equally  available  to  the  smallest  lender  and  the  largest 
capitalist.  They  can  be  converted  into  money  at  any 
moment,  and  the  holder  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
terest. 

The  fact  that  all  duties  on  imports  are  payable  in  specie 
furnishes  a fund  for  like  payment  of  interest  on  all  Gov- 
ernment Bonds  largely  in  excess  of  the  wonts  of  the  treas- 
ury for  this  purpose. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  subscriptions  a certificate  of  deposit 
therefor,  in  duplicate,  will  be  issued,  the  original  of  which 
will  be  forwarded  by  the  subscriber  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  Washington,  with  a letter  stating  the  kind 
[registered  or  coupon]  and  the  denominations  of  bond  re- 
quired. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  original  certificates  at  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  bonds  subscribed  for  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  subscribers  respectively. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  at  Washington,  and  the  Assistant  Treas- 
urers at  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  and  by  the 

First  National  Bank  of  New  York,  No.  4 Wall  St. 

Second  National  Bank  of  New  York,  23d  St.  and 
Broadway. 

Fourth  National  Bank  of  Nkw  York,  Pine  St. 

Sixth  National  Bank  of  Nrw  York,  6th  Avenue  and 
Broadway. 

Tenth  National  Bank  of  New  York 

National  Exchange  Bank  of  New  York 

First  National  Bank  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Fibbt  National  Bank  of  Tboy,  N.  Y. 

Second  National  Bank  of  Utica,  N.  Y. 

First  National  Bank  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Third  National  Bank  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

First  National  Bank  of  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 

First  National  Bank  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

First  National  Bank  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

First  National  Bank  op  Philadelphia. 

First  National  Bank  of  Baltimore. 

First  National  Bank  of  New  IIavzn,  Conn. 

Second  National  Bank  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

First  National  Bank  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

First  National  Bank  of  New  London,  Conn. 

FiR6T  National  Bank  of  Stamford,  Conn. 

First  National  Bank  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Second  National  Bank  of  Boston,  Mass. 

First  National  Bank  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

Second  National  Bank  of  Spbcngfield,  Moss. 

First  National  Bank  of  Wo  tc  ester,  Mass. 

First  National  Bank  of  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

First  National  Bank  of  Cleveland,  O. 

Spoond  National  Bank  of  Cleveland,  O. 

First  National  Bank  of  Cincinnati,  O. 

Third  National  Bank  op  Cincinnati,  O. 

And  by  all  National  Banks  which  are  depositories  of  pub- 
lic money.  All  respectable  banks  and  bankers  through- 
out the  country  will  furnish  further  information  on  appli- 
cation, aud  afford  every  facility  to  subscribers. 


The  Sum  of  Disease 
Reduced. 

By  the  operation  of  Brandreth's  Pills,  the  aim  tot  j / 
disease  is  reduced,  and  their  continued  use,  according  t> 
printed  directions  which  accompany  each  box  of  new  style, 
is  certain  to  cure,  in  all  cases  where  the  life-principle  is 
within  their  recuperative  powers. 

Synopsis  op  Brandreth’s  Pills  Curative  Qualities. 
— The  whole  curative  effect  may  be  placed  in  this  light. 
If  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  out  of  order,  the  general 
health  is  effected.  If  any  disease  exists  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  whether  local  or  general  in  character,  that  disease 
will  more  or  less  affect  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Now, 
Brandreth's  Pills,  by  removing  impurities  from  the  blood, 
and  cleansing  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  matters  that  in- 
terfere with  their  healthy  action,  restore  and  keep  in  or- 
der these  important  and  governing  organs  of  the  economy 
of  man. 

BRANDRETH'S  PILLS  are  sold  at  25  cents  per  box. 
enveloped  in  fall  directions.  Purchase  none  unless  my 
PRIVATE  GOVERNMENT  STAMP  is  on  the  box.  See 
upon  it  B.  BRANDRETH  in  white  letters. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  BRANDRETH  BUILDING, 
NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  medicines. 


IIHaaaSEEEl 

New  Spring1  Styles  for  1864. 

G, L. & J.  B.  KELTY  359  Broadway  N.Y. 


WATCHES. 

A Heavy  Hunting  Cased  Sliver  Composite 
Watch,  fine  movements,  and  in  perfect  running  order,  has 
the  appearance  of  Solid  Silver,  sold  by  the  case  at  $72  10. 
Sample  Watches,  sent  free  of  expense,  nt  $14  00. 

The  Great  English  Army  Watch,  in  heavy  handsome 
gold  composite  hunting  cases,  beautifully  engraved,  high- 
ly finished  and  partially  jeweled,  and  in  running  order. 
These  cases  will  wear  for  a great  length  of  time.  Sold  by 
the  case  at  $78  00.  Sample  Watches  sent  free  of  expense, 
at  $15  00. 

The  Great  New  Army  Watch,  especially  for  Soldiers, 
in  heavy  and  beautifully  finished  solid  silver  hunting 
cases,  genuine  Lever  movements,  rnby  jeweled,  and  war- 
ranted as  represented,  and-a  perfect  tiiiie-keeptr,  only  $18. 

Constantly  on  hand  Watches  of  every  description. 
Agents  wanted  throughout  the  country.  Send  for  our  cir- 
cular. Sample  Watches  sent  free.  Postage,  by  the  case, 
$2  38 ; Registering.  20  cents. 

WARRANTEE. 

We  warrant  every  Watch  to  bo  as  represented,  or 
money  refunded.  A written  warrantee  given  if  requited. 

GEORGE  A.  ELY  & CO.,  Importers  of, 

No.  181  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Broker’s  Stock  of  unredeemed  goods  for  sale  at 
$1  for  each  article,  consisting  of  a variety  of  rich  and 
valuable  goods  worth  from  75  cents  to  $300  each.  Circu- 
lars giving  full  particulars  sent  to  any  address.  Any  per- 
son sending  25  cents  we  will  inform  them  in  advance  what 
article  they  will  receive,  giving  a description  of  the  same, 
with  the  price  as  sold  at  retail.  Any  article  ordered, 
if  it  does  not  prove  ak"  described,  we  will  refund  tho 
money. 

For  further  particulars,  address,  with  3c.  stamp. 

ANDREWS  & CO.,  108  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

■The  Kerosene  Lamp  Heater  Co,, 
206  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FISH’S  PATENT  COOKING  LAMP, 

ioith  which 

Water  is  boiled  and  two  articles  of  food  cooked 
at  one  time  with  one  iiubnku  with  one  cent's  worth  of  oil. 

The  greatest  Household  Economist  evt  r invented.  For 
Descriptive  Pamphlet,  address  WM.  D.  RUSSELL,  Prest. 


AGENTS,  for-best  chance  in  the  world,  address 
J.  W.  STEPHENS,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


OLD  ABES  JOKE’S: 

FRESH  FBOM  ABRAHAM'S  BOSOM. 

Comprising  all  hia  issues,  except  the  “ Greenbacks,’- 
being  the  Jests  and  Squibs  of  Father  Abraham. 

Sold  by  Booksellers  and  News  Agents  everywhere.  Svo, 
160  pp.  Price  35  cts. 

T.  R.  DAWLEY,  Publisher,  13  & 15  Park  Row  N.  Y. 
V Editors  inserting  this  advertisement  and  sending 
marked  copy  of  their  publication,  will  receive  a copy 


DEMORESTS  N.  Y.  ILLUSTRATED  NEWa  — This 
spicy  and  valuable  Weekly  will  give  some  startling 
novelties  this  week.  Do  dot  fail  to  see  it.  Now  ready. 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  Ehould  be  sent  by  llAUNDEN'S  EXPRESS, 
No.  74  Broadway.  Sutlers  cliurged  low  rates. 


Before  and  Behind  the  Curtain— *2  Photo- 
graphs, representing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  Stage  box.  Introduction;  Subscribers’  Privilege; 
Success;  Rataplan ; Rehearsal;  The  Audience;  Ladies' 
Dressing  Room;  Gentlemen's  Dressing  Room;  The  Lobby  ; 
The  Private  Box.  Price  $2  per  set,  and  sent  post-paid,  by 
Richard  Parker  & Co.,  cor.  Ann  and  Nassau  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


ASTHMA. 

Whitcomb’s  Remedy  for  Asthma  is  a sure  care.  Ex- 
President  Martin  Van  Buren  was  relieved  from  distress- 
ing paroxysms  by  its  habitual  use.  It  is  not  injurious. 


MME.  DEMORESTS  MIRROR  OF  FASHIONS. — The 
Spring  number  of  this  mngnificent  Fashion  Maga- 
zine, now  ready,  presents  a brilliant  display  of  beautiful 
novelties  for  the  Spring  Fashions,  nnd  some  unusual  and 
extraordinary  attractions,  among  which  is  a large  Double 
Mnmtnoth  Fashion  Plate,  twice  the  usual  size,  and  the  most 
beautiful  Fashion  Plate  ever  offered  in  a magazine  in  the 
world:  The  Spring  number  also  contains  Six  Full  Size 
Patterns,  an  elegant  Braid  Sheet,  with  much  valuable  in- 
formation, &c.,  all  for  only  25  cents;  or  yearly  subscrip- 
tion, $1,  with  a premium  of  One  Dollar’s  worth  of  extra 
Patterns.  Do  not  fail  to  subscribe  immediately.  The 
Agriculturist  and  Mirror  of  Fashions,  furnished  together, 
for  $1  75.  Arthur’s  or  Peterson's  Magazine  and  the  Mir- 
ror of  Fashions,  $2  20 ; Godey’s  Lady’s  Book  and  the  Mir- 
ror of  Fashions,  $2  75,  less  than  the  cost  of  Godey's  alone. 
Splendid  premiums  for  Clubs.  Address  Mme.  DEMO- 
REST,  No.  473  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


SOMETHIN  raw 

IN  PLAYING  CARDS. 

LOVE  SCENES. 

Designs  from  French  Artists. 

Tho  above  new  Card  lias  fifty-two  beautiful  pictures,  of 
elegant  design,  and  they  can  also  be  used  the  same  as  or- 
dinary  playing  cards,  thus  combining  pleasure  with  amuse- 
ment. Enclose  50  cents  nnd  two  red  stomps,  and  send  for 
saintilf  paefci  iffozerr.-.Libcnd  discount  by  gross  to 

dealers.'  H. 'A.  CASWELL,  CO  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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J.  H.  Winslow  & Co, 


Silver  Watches  of  all  Descriptions, 

Prom  FIFTEEN,  TWENTY,  and  TWENTY-FIVE 
DOLLARS  to  SEVENTY  DOLLARS  each. 

Pine  Gold  Watch  Chains, 

New  Styles— For  LADIES  and  GENTLEMEN,  FIF- 
TEEN, TWENTY,  TWENTY-FIVE,  to  ONE  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS  each. 

Fine  Gold  Ear-rings  and  Pins. 

New  Styles  — SEVEN,  TEN,  TWELVE,  FIFTEEN, 
TWENTY,  TWENTY-FIVE,  to  ONE  HUNDRED  DOL- 
LARS a set. 

American  Watches. 

GOLD  and  SILVER  of  all  DESCRIPTIONS. 

Ladies’  Fine  Gold  Watches. 

FORTY,  FORTY-FIVE,  FIFTY-FIVE,  SIXTY,  to 
ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  EACH.  Warranted. 

For  sale  by  GEO.  C.  ALLEN,  416  Broadway,  New  York, 
one  door  below  Canal  Street,  formerly  and  for  twenty-two 
years  in  business  in  Wall  Street. 


Watches  and  Jewelry. 

American,  Swiss,  and  English 


Great  Chance  to  make  Money ! 

„ 5650  000  of  WATCHES-  JEWELRY 

&c.,  given  away  with  our  Stationery  Prize  Packets.  Ev- 
ery Agent  purchasing  100  Packets  will  receive  free  a 
Genuine  Silver  Watcji.  We  also  publish  Splendid 
Steel  Engravings,  l/y  which  $10  Invested  will  yield 
550.  More  money  to  be  made  selling  our  Packets  and 
Engravings  than  in  any  other  business.  For  particulars 
of  Special  Inducements,  send  for  New  Circular. 

G.  S.  HASKINS  & CO.,  36  & 33  Beekman  St,  N.  Y. 


In  every  variety,  in  (my  own)  superior  styles  and  qual- 
ity of  cases.  Orders  from  the  trade  or  army,  large  or 
small,  promptly  and  faithfully  attended  to.  Established 
20  years.  T.  B.  BYNNER,  175  Broadway,  New  York. 


WATCHES,  CHAINS,  Ac.,  &c. 


Worth  $500,000. 


At  your  own  homes.  Thousands  can  realize  a Hundred 
Dollars  Weekly. — No  utensils  required  except  those  found 
in  every  househould ; profits  100  per  cent. ; demand  sta- 
ple as  flonr.  It  is  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  age.  Full 
particulars  sent  on  receipt  of  two  stamps  for  return  post- 
age. 

Address  C.  MUNRO  BROWN,  74  Bleecker  St.,  N.  Y. 


To  be  sold  for  One  Dollar  each 
without  regard  to  value,  and 
not  to  be  paid  for  till  you 
know  what  you  are  to  get. 


Deafness  Overcome  n using  Haslam'b  Sound 
Magnifying  Tubes.  They  can  be  concealed.  Send  for 
a descriptive  pamphlet  to 

K.  IIASLAM,  32  John  Street,  New  York. 


[flRSTPREW'UM 

warded  c 


DEMORESTS  NEW  YORK  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS, 
THE  LIVE  PAPER  OF  AMERICA.— Everybody 
and  his  wife  are  in  ecstacies,  and  are  complimenting 
DEMOltEST’S  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS,  as  the  most  spi- 
cy, interesting,  and  live  illustrated  paper  ever  published. 
It  needs  only  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 


rTislMtrAlASOF 

NEW  YORK. 

VERMONT. 

ILLINOIS. 

MICHIGAN. 


HEALTH  OF  AMERICAN  WOMEN. 

From  the  age  of  fifteen  to  forty-five  years,  women  are, 
owing  to  their  physical  organization,  subject  to  a long 
train  of  distressing  symptoms,  which  render  them  unfitted 
to  enjoy  life.  These  troubles  are  known  by  the  general 
name  of  “ female  weakness" — social  position  or  refine- 
ment affords  no  exemption — and  they  were  deemed  incu- 
rable until  the  discovery  of 

The  Graefenberg  Company’s  Uterine  Catholicon. 

( Marshall's ). 

This  medicine  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  medical 
faculty  and  the  public,  and  it  may  be  relied  upon  with  the 

Utmost  Confidence. 

Its  value  la  so  well  known  to  our  renders  that  we  will 
only  offer  brief  testimonials. 

I can  apeak  positively  in  favor  of  the  Graefenberg 
Uterine  Catholicon  {Marshall's).  In  fact,  it  is  infallible 
in  cases  of  female  weakness,  and  baa  effected  many  re- 
markable cures. 

MASON  R.  LYONS. 

Elkdaler,  Iowa,  March  21, 1861 

EB’-  I have  taken  the  Graefenberg  Uterine  Catholicon, 
and  think  it  a great  medicine. 

MRS.  L.  O.  JACKSON, 

Warsaw,  Mo.,  March  16, 1861 

SW  For  all  complainta  peculiar  to  females  (irregulari- 
ties, prolapsus,  leucorrhota,  &c.),  and  female  weakness, 
the  Graefenberg  Uterine  Catholicon  (Marshall's)  haa  proved 
a most  certain  and  valuable  remedy. 

H.  GURLEY, 

Hew  Hampton,  Iowa , March,  1861 

ipgp  The  above  Catholicon  jgi 

Is  a certain  cure  for  all  female  irregularities,  weak- 
ness, tumors , ulceration,  inflammation,  whites,  falling, 
and  other  local  derangements  of  the  uterine  organs,  as 
well  as  the  constitutioiial  troubles  arising  from  them. 

Price  $1  50  per  bottle.  Five  Bottles  for  Six  Dol- 


Grover  & Baker’s 

Highest  Premium 
Elastic  Stitch  Sewing  Machines, 
495  Broadway,  New  York. 


Of  Articles  to  be  sold  for  One 
Dollar  each. 


For  Rata,  Slice,  Roaches,  Ants,  Bed 
Moths  in  Furs,  Woollens,  Ac., 
Insects  on  Plants,  Fowls,  Animals,  die. 

Sold  by— 

ALL  DRUGGISTS  EVERYWHERE. 


100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches $116  00  each. 

100  Gold  Watches 70  00  each. 

200  Ladles'  Gold  Watches 40  00  each. 

600  Ladles'  and  Gent's  Silver  Watches  . . 18  00  each. 

8000  Vest  and  Neck  Chains 6 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  Gold  Band  Bracelets 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  “ “ “ .3  00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Cameo  Brooches  4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

8000  Lava  and  Florentine  Brooches. . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 
3000  Coral,  Opal,  and  Em.  Brooches  . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

8000  Cameo  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Ear  Drops.  4 00  to  6 00  each. 
8000  Coral,  15m.,  and  Opal  Ear  Drops  4 00  to  8 00  each. 

6100  Gent's  Breast  Pins 2 60  to  8 00  each. 

8000  Watch  Keys 2 00  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Fob  and  Ribbon  Slides 2 00  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Seta  of  Bosom  Studs 2 60  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Sleeve  Buttons 2 60  to  6 00  each. 


49  Bond  Street,  New  York, 

Formerly  of  29  Winter  Street,  Boston,  treats  successful- 
ly all  Diseases  of  the  Scalp,  Loss  of  Hair,  and  Premature 
Blanching.  Also,  removes  Moth  Freckles,  and  other  Dis- 
colorations from  the  face,  without  injury  to  the  texture  or 
color  of  the  skin.  Consultations  free. 

For  particulars  enclose  stamp  for  Circular. 


THE  PRACTICAL  SHEPHERD, 

A COMPLETE  -TREATISE  ON  THE  BREEDING,  MANAGEMENT, 
AND  DISEASES  OF  SHEET. 

By  Hon.  Henry  S.  Randall,  LLD., 

Author  of  “ Sheep  Husbandry  in  the  South,"  “ Fine-Wool 
Sheep  Husbandry,  Ac.,  &a 

PUBLISHED  BY  D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

This  work,  first  published  last  fall,  has  already  reach- 
ed Its  Fifteenth  Edition,  and  the  demand  has  thus  far 
been  extraordinary.  A new  and  revised  edition  is  now 
ready,  and  others  will  follow  in  such  rapid  succession  that 
all  orders  can  hereafter  be  filled  promptly.  No  volume 
on  any  branch  of  agriculture  or  husbandry  ever  had  so 
rapid  a sale  or  gave  such  universal  satisfaction.  The 
work  is  a timely  one,  and  unquestionably  the  best  and 
most  complete  Treatise  on  Sheep  Husbandry  ever  pub- 
lished in  America.  It  is  cordially  welcomed  and  highly 
approved  by  both  Press  and  People.  Witness  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  a few  of  the  numerous  Reviews  and 
Letters  the  work  has  elicited : 

From  the  Keio  England  Farmer,  Boston. 

TnE  Practical  Siiephf.rd— Is  a work  that  has  long 
been  needed  by  our  people.  It  should  be  in  the  hand  and 
head  of  every  person  owning  sheep. 

From  J.  H.  Klippart , Sec'y  Ohio  State  Board  of  Ag'e. 

I shall  with  great  pleasure  recommend  the  “ Practical 
Shepherd"  as  being  the  great  American  work,  If  not  real- 
ly the  best  work  in  the  English  language  on  the  subject. 

From  Hon.  I.  Newton,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

I beg  to  thank  you  for  the  very  interesting  work,  “ The 
Practical  Shepherd."  It  was  much  needed,  and  fully 
supplies  the  wants  of  the  fanner. 

From  the  Maine  Farmer. 

The  name  of  the  author,  Horn  II.  S.  Randall,  is  a 
guarantee  of  its  completeness  and  reliability. 

From  Col.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Sec'y  N.  Y.  State  Ag'l  Society. 

It  is  the  best  practical  Sheep  Book,  I think,  ever  pub- 
lished, and  does  credit  to  Dr.  Randall. 

From  the  Ohio  Farmer. 

The  reputation  of  the  author— who  ranks  as  the  author- 
ity in  this  country  upon  all  that  pertains  to  the  breeding 
and  management  of  sheep — will  iuditce  a large  and  con- 
tinued demand  for  “ The  Practical  Shepherd." 

From  the  Michigan  Farmer. 

Mr.  Randall  has  made  the  very  best  book  extant  on 
American  Sheep  Husbandry. 

From  the  Country  Gentleman  and  Cultivator. 

As  a whole,  thiB  book  Is  unquestionably  in  advance  of 
any  thing  of  the  kind  now  before  the  public. 

S3f~  The  Practical  Shepherd  is  sold  only  by  Agents 
and  the  Publisher.  It  comprises  45-1  large  dnodecimo 
pages,  and  is  printed,  illustrated,  and  bound  in  superior 
style.  Price  $1  60.  Those  net  supplied  by  Agents  can 
receive  copies  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  forwarding  the  price 
to  D.  D.  T.  MOORE, 

Editor  Rural  New  Yorker,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Agents  Wanted  for  the  above  work. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

For  May,  1864. 

Contents  : 

LIFE  WITH  THE  ESQUIMAUX. 

Illustrations. — The  Arctic  Sea. — Burial  of  Kudla- 
go. — Ktidlaga — Kudlngo's Monument. — Esquimaux  Skiff. 
— Turning  a Somersault-— An  International  Ball. — Cele- 
brating the  King's  Birthday — Belted  Iceberg. — An  Ice 
Cathedral. — Esquimaux  Pilot, — Pipe  Sketch. — The  Full 
Moon : Nature  on  a Spree. — Frobisher  Bay  and  Grinnell 
Glacier. — Death  of  Nukerton — Death  of  John  Brown. — 
Innuit  Fire-Lamp. — Storm-bound:  Disruption  of  the  Ice. 
— The  first  Bear-Hunt — Blind  George.— Chewing  Boots. 
— An  Ann  of  the  Grinnell  Glacier. — Frobisher’s  Relics. 

PSYCHE. 

Illustrations.— The  Girl  In  the  Garden — The  Sculp- 
tor’s Triumph.— The  Repulse.— The  Revelers. — The  Ref- 
uge of  the  Church— Psyche. 

SOLD  FOR  A SONG. 

ONE  OF  THE  "DOGS  OF  WAR." 

A VISIT  TO  THE  CONVENT  OF  8ITTNA  ( OUR 
LADY),  DAMIANE. 

Illustrations— The  Convent  of  Oar  Lady,  Damiane. 
— Awid. — The  Slave  Boat. — The  Shadoof. — The  Snkla,  or 
Persian  Wheel— Head-Dress  of  Egyptian  Lady— Dress 
of  the  Egyptiun  Lady. 

THE  COOL  CAPTAIN. 

HOW  I OVERCAME  MY  GRAVITY. 

THE  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLINGTON. 

Chapter  LV.  Not  very  fie  fie  after  all. 

Chapter  LYL  Showing  how  Mr.  Crosbie  became  again 
a Happy  Man. 

Chapter  LVH.  Lilian  Dale  vanquishes  her  Mother. 

THE  PRESCRIPTION. 

POLLY— (With  Illustration.) 

HOW  MR.  PENRYN  GOT  THE  DYKEDALE  LIV- 
ING. 

Illustration. — Thinking  and  Wishing. 

THE  MOON’S  WANDERINGS.— (With  Illustration.) 

A STORMY  NIGHT. 

Illustration — “Say,  have  I not  done  it  bravely l 
bravely!" 

DENIS  DUVAL.  By  William  Makepeace  Thack- 
eray. 

Chapter  IV.  Ont  of  the  Depths. 

Chapter  V.  I hear  the  Sound  of  Bow  Bells. 

Illustrations M.  de  Saverne. — Little  Denis  Dances 

and  Sings  before  the  Navy  Gentlemen. 

THE  SECOND  DIVISION  AT  SIIILOH. 

PEGGOTY  PLIMPTON'S  CHOIR. 

A SUPPRESSED  PRINCESS. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR- 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 

Illustrations. — Miss  Auburn  goes  to  Market. — Prl- 
ma  Facie  Evidence. — At  a Railway  Station. — Wanted,  an 
Oculist. 

FASHIONS  FOR  MAY. 

Illustrations. — Promenade  Dress.— Town  Toilet. 


6000  Stone  Set  Rings 2 60  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Lockets 2 60  to  10  00  each. 

6000  Sets  Ladies'  Jewelry 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

10000  Gold  Pens,  Silver  M’ted  Holders  4 00  to  5 00  each. 
10000  Gold  1‘ens,  with  Silver  Extension 

Cases  and  Pencils 4 00  to  6 00  each. 


The  Graefenberg  Vegetable  Pills. 

The  best  Pill  in  the  world  for  family  use,  and  for  all  Bil- 
ious and  Liver  Complaints.  Price  25  rents  per  box. 
Address  all  orders  to  J.  F.  BRIDGE,  M.D., 

Resident  Physician,  GRAEFENBERG  COMPANY, 
No.  139  William  St.,  near  Fulton,  New  York. 
UV  Inquire  of  dealers  every  where. 


All  of  the  above  Hat  of  Goods  will  be  sold  for  one  dollar 
•aeh.  Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what 
each  one  cau  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed  np, 
and  mixed ; and  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  re- 
gard to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair 
chnuce.  On  receipt  of  the  Certificate,  you  will  see  what 
you  can  have,  and  then  It  is  at  your  option  to  send  one 
dollar  and  take  the  article  or  not. 


Attention  Company! 

Clark's  Onguent,  a powerful  stimulant.  Each  packet 
warranted  to  produce  a full  set  of  whiskers  or  moustaches 
in  six  weeks  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  in- 
jury to  the  skin.  Any  person  using  this  Onguent,  nml 
finding  it  not  as  represented,  by  informing  me  of  the  fact, 
can  have  their  money  returned  them  at  any  time  within 
3 months  from  day  of  purchase.  Price  $1  00.  Sent  sealed 
and  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 
Address,  A.  C.  CLARK, 

P.  O.  Drawer  118. 

In  all  transactions  by  mail,  we  shall  I 
charge  for  forwarding  the  Certificates, 
paying  postage,  and  doing  the  busi- 
ness, 25  cents  each,  which  must  be  in- 
closed when  the  Certificate  is  sent  for. 

Five  Certificates  will  be  sent  for  $1 ; 
eleven  for  $2  ; thirty  for  $5 ; sixty-five 
for  £10 ; and  a hundred  for  $15. 


A MONTH1  I want  to  hire  Agents  in  every 
1 county  at  $75  a month,  expenses  paid,  to  Bell 
cheap  Family  Sewing  Machines.  Address 

S.  MADISON,  Alfred,  Maine. 


“ Good  Looking.” 

Ethnology,  physiology,  phrenology. 

Physiognomy,  and  Psychology,  with  characters  of 
nations  aud  individuals,  given  in  the  ILLUSTRATED 
PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL.  15  centsa  No.,  or  $1  60 
a year.  Foi  60  cents  the  Pictorial  Double  Nos.  for  Janua- 
ry, February,  March,  nod  April  gent  by  first  post,  by 
Agents — Those  acting  as  Agents  will  be  allowed  ten  I 1,  OWLEK  & WELL3>  308  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
cents  on  every  Certificate  ordered  by  them,  provided  their 
remittance  amounts  to  one  dollar.  Agents  will  collect  25 
cents  for  every  Certificate,  and  remit  15  cents  to  us,  either 
in  cash  or  postage  stamps.  Great  caution  should  be  used 
by  our  correspondents  in  regard  to  giving  their  correct  ad- 
dress, Town,  County,  and  State.  Address 


In  Press,  “The  Soldier’s  Happy  Return,” 

mazurka  descriptive,  30c.  Excf.lsior  Music  Book,  Nos. 
3 and  4,  containing  the  latest  and  most  popular  tunes  for 
violin,  flute,  or  cornet  Just  published,  Nos.  1 and  2 Ex- 
celsior Music  Book,  25c.  for  2 numbers ; 45c.  for  4 No’, 
mailed.  “Finegan’b  Wake,"  “Why  I Loved  Her," 
each  25c.  Musical  Instruments,  every  description.  Price 
list  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp.  F.  Blume,  208  Bowery,  N.  Y. 


J.  H.  WINSLOW  &.  CO., 

203  Broadway,  New  York. 


ARRANDALE  & CO.,  Importers,  212  Broadway,  New 
York,  want  Agents  in  every  county  and  every  regiment, 
for  the  sale  of  their  new  styles  of  Watches.  Unusually 
liberal  terms  are  offered  to  Agents.  Send  for  circular. 


Union  Flaying  Cards. 

Colonel  for  King,  Goddess  of  Liberty  for  Queen,  and  Major 
for  Jack.  62  enameled  cards  to  the  pack.  Eagles,  Shields, 
Stars,  and  Flags  are  the  suits,  and  you  can  play  ull  the  usual 
games.  Two  packs,  in  cases,  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  $1. 
The  usual  discount  to  the  trade.  Send  for  a Circular.  Ad- 
dress AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY, 

14  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.,  or  166  William  Street,  N.  Y. 


TERM  S. 

One  Copy  for  one  Yenr $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 6 50 

An  Extra  Co]>y,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers, at  $2  75  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $27  60. 
IIarpeb’b  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $6  50. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Puhhbiiers. 


FLAX  AND  HEMP  CULTURE.  — Just 

Published,  the  “Sixth  Edition  of  “A  Manual  of  Flax 
Culture  and  Manufacture,  embracing  full  directions 
for  Preparing  tlio  Ground,  Sowing,  Harvesting,  &c.,  &c. 
Also,  an  Essay  by  a Western  man  on  Hemp  and  Flax  in 
the  West:  Modes  of  Culture,  Preparation  for  Market, 
&c.  With  Botanical  Descriptions  and  Illustrations." 

This  work,  first  published  last  season,  is  in  handsome 
style,  pamphlet  form.  Price  only  26  cents — for  which  a 
copy  will  be  sent  to  any  point  reached  by  the  U.  S.  or 
Canada  mails.  Address 

D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


il  Watches.  $] 

AN  ELEGANT  WATCH. 


Set  In  very  heavy  Silver  hunting  cases  of  splendid  fin- 
ish, Silver  capped,  ruby  jeweled,  flue  English  movements, 
pure  white  dial,  and  steel  polished  hands.  Warranted  a 

, correct  timekeeper,  and  promptly  forwarded,  together  with 

ItA  TOR,  a very  durable,  convcAicr.t,  and  perfect  ar-  a very  handsome  gold-plated  chain  and  key,  to  any  ad- 
rangement  for  raising  tlio  dress  In  graceful  festoons,  tho  dress,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  twelve  dollars,  or  eleven 
fashionable  style,  uniformly  all  around,  and  letting  it  dollars  without  chain. 

down  at  will.  ' Price  50  cents.  Sold  at  all  the  fancy  and  c.  E.  Ci.auke  & Co.,208  Broadway,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  6650. 

trimming  stores,  or  sent  by  mail  free  on  receipt  of  the  

No.  413  Broadway.  Baden  .applied  on  liberal  Baker's  Rheumatic  Balm. 


Circulation  over  100,000. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  Four  Months $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 3 00 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 5 50 

And  an  Extra  Copj/  will  be  allowed  for  er  r • ■ .uh 
of  Ten  Subscribers,  at  $2  75  each,  or  11  Copies  for 
$27  50.  Puirment  invariably  in  adi  anc  ■. 

Vols  I H.,  1IL,  IV.,  V.,  VI.  and  VII.  for  the  Y ears 
1857,  1S5S,  iy>9,  1860,  1861,  1862,  and  1863  of  “ HAM- 
PER'S WEEKLY,"  handsomely  bound  iu  Cloth  exrrr., 
Price  $5  00  each,  are  now  ready. 

gar  The  Publishers  would  give  notice  that  t.wj  re  > 
no  Traveling  Agents  to  solicit  Subscriptions  to  “ ; • 
Magazine"  and  “ Hm-peP  8 II  e,  kl;/.  Persons  wm  in  . t ■ 

subscribe  to  these  Periodicals  should  remit  dim  ■ n 
Publishers,  or  i*y  their  subscription  to  some  Gc  le 

Postmaster  of  known  responsibility.  . . 

Terms  to  Advertisers — One  Dollar  per  hue  for  ie 
side,  and  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  per  tins  for  ouh 

side  Ady^Wh  W' mlK Rf, 


MOORE’S  RURAL  NEW- YORKER, - 

The  secoud  quarter  of  VoL  XV.  of  this  valuable  and  im- 
mensely popular  Agricultural,  Horticultural,  Lite- 
rary and  Family  Weekly,  commences  April  2— a good 
time  to  subscribe.  Tho  Rural  is  known  and  admired  i i 
all  sections  (outside  of  Rebeldom)  from  Maine  to  Minnesota 
and  Canada  to  California.  It  comprises  over  a dozen 
distinct  departments,  including  Agriculture,  Horticulture, 
Sheep  Husbandry,  Domestic  Kconoip  \ Literature,  News, 
&e.,  &c.,  and  employs  the  rest  talent.  Among  its  Ed- 
itors and  Contributors  are  Hon.  H.  8.  Randall,  author 
of  “ The  Practical  Shepherd,"  &c.,  who  conducts  the  de- 
partment devoted  to  Sheep  Husbandry,  and  1>.  Barky, 
Esq.,  author  of  “The  Fruit  Garden,"  and  former  editor 
of  The  Horticulturist , who  ably  treats  upon  Horticultural 
affairs.  Indeed  ns  tho  Jf.  E-  FarVU  r BUd  years  ago,  Tim 
Rural  Is  like  a linney-comb,  having  sweets  in  every  cell. 
Taste  and  see.  Terms  only  $2  a year — less  to  clubs.  Two 
specimen  numbers  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

Address  D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,  N.1 . 


Two  Dollars  made  from  twenty  cts.  Call  and  ex- 
amine, or  ten  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  20c.  Retails 
for  $2,  byRL  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


Extraordinary  novelties  continually  appear- 
ing in  DemoresT'b  New  York  Illustrated  News. 
Do  not  fail  to  see  this  week's  number,  now  ready,  univer- 

oallv  acknowledged  tlio  most  spicy  and  fine  weekly  now 
published. 


lJ  WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES  ?— My  Onguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  .to  the  skin.  Price  $1— 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Wards  Shirts 

SENT  EVERYWHERE 
by  MAILor  EXPRESS 


SteelCollars 


HAEPEE’S  WEEKLY. 


[April  23,  1864. 


ARMY 

WATCH. 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Platf.d  Watch,  Double 
Case,  Lever  Cap,  (mall  size,  enameled  dial,  cut  hands, 
“ English  Movements,"  and  coiTect  time-keeper.  Per  case 
of  six,  $36. 

A single  one  sent  free  by  mail  in  neat  case,  for  only  $T. 

A neat  Silver  Watch,  same  as  above,  specially  adapted 
to  the  Army.  Per  case  of  six,  $30. 

A single  one,  free  by  mall,  for  only  $7. 

$15  European  Timekeeper,  $15 

Ob,  Compass  Watch. 

A Scpebb  “ Extra  Double  Gold  Plated"  engraved  or  en- 
gine turned  Hunting  Case  Watch,  Magic  Spring,  “ Genu- 
ine English  Jeweled  or  Nickel  Movements,"  “M.  J.  Tont- 
as"  Independent  Action,  Self  Balance,  and  has  a neat 
Miniature  Compass  sunk  in  the  cap  and  attached  to  the 
movements  making  it  a “ Correct  Guide"  to  the  Soldier 
or  Traveler.  Perfect  time-keeper,  “warranted  one  year." 
Will  stand  Acid,  and  is  an 

Exact  Imitation  of  $100  Watch, 
Used  by  the  British  Array  Officers, 
Sent  free  by  mail,  in  elegant  Morocco  Case,  for  only  $15. 

English  Sterling  Silver  Lever  Watches,  engraved 
Hunting  Case,  full  jeweled  movements,  warranted,  $18. 

AfmAMERICANtfforttfk 


Trade  Mark,  P.  B.  Bartlett,  Waltham,  Mass.,  Full 
Jeweled,  warranted,  in  4 oz.  coin  silver  hunting- 
case,  GOLD  joints,  fancy  pcsii  pin,  for  $50. 

Also  every  variety  of  good  Watches  at  equally  low  rates. 
All  orders  from  the  Amy  must  be  pre-paid,  as  the  Ex- 
press Companies  will  not  take  bills  for  collection  on  soldiers. 
J.  L.  FERGUSON,  Importer  of  Watches. 

208  Broadway  New  York. 


Card  Photographs. 

A splendid  assortment.  Catalogues  sent  free.  Address 
B.  W.  Hitchcock,  Manufacturer,  14  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 


A Great  Success. 

The  New  Novel,  Cud  jo's  Cave,  is  not  a sensation  hook 
for  the  hour  only.  1 1 is  a story,  as  the  New  York  Tribune 
remarks,  that  will  retain  a durable  hold  on  public  interest 
by  means  of  its  earnestness,  vitality,  and  truth  to  nature. 
It  is  for  snlo  by  alt  principal  booksellers  and  newsmen, 
and  sent,  past-paid,  by  the  publishers, 

J.  1C.  TILTON  & CO.  Boston.  (Price  $1  50.) 


A fine  assortment  white  and  imitation  of  Coral  and 
Jet  Brooches  $1  50.  Ball  Earrings,  $1  50  pair.  Ivory 
Initial  Buttons,  75c.  pair.  New  Patterns  Pearl  $1  00 
pair.  Sent  free  on  receipt  of  the  price.  For  sale  at 
WELDING'S,  207  Centre  St.,  N.  Y.,  Sign  of  the  Golden 
Elephant. 


Full  Ruby  Jcwftd,  4 oz.  Coin  Silver  Hunting  Case. 
Gold  Joints,  with  Magic  Spiing,  full  guarantee,  only  $30 
Real  English  Duplex  Stop  Watch, 

In  Massive  Silver  Hunting  Cases,  full  jeweled,  Sweep 
Seconds,  for  Artillerists  or  timino  horses,  with  full 
guarantee , only  $30. 

Good  Watches,  for  Army  use,  of  alt  descriptions.  Wa 
are  sole  importers  of  the  above  styles  of  European  Watch- 
es. Catalogue  of  trade  prices  mailed  free. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Nnospnper  of  Feb.  20  says 
of  the  u European  Timekeeper,"  “ It  is  a novelty  here, 
and  an  imitation  of  the  celebrated  timekeeper  so  much  in 
use  among  the  British  army  oKlcers,  ami  is  calculated  to 
meet  the  wants  of  our  soldiers  in  the  field."  Illustrated 
News  says,  “Correct  timepieces;  and  for  beauty  and  find 
finish  they  are  equal  in  appearance  to  $100  watches." 

Address  CIIAS.  P.  NOKTON  & CO.,  Importers,  33  & 40 
Ann  Strqpt,  New  York. 


Soldiers  to  the  Rescue !—  Young  men,  rushing 
Into  the  exposures  and  dangers  of  a Soldier's  life,  should 
prepare  themselves  for  the  fatal  Fevers,  the  Dysentery, 
the  Sores  and  Scurvy,  which  are  almost  certain  to  follow. 
HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS,  used  occasionally  during  the  cam- 
paign, will  insure  sound  health  to  every  man.  Only  35 
cents,  83  cents,  and  $1  40  per  box. 


JJAMIN’S  RUPTURE 
TRUSS  challenges  the  world  to 
in  retaining  and  perfectly  curing 
No.  1 Barclay  SL,  opposite  the 


Astor  House. 


®To  Army  Sutlers. 

One  most  important  addition 
to  your  stock  in  trade  is 
PERRY  DAVIS’ PAIN  KILLER 
i It  is  known  and  appreciated  by 
men  in  all  ranks  in  life,  and  it 
I will  be  more  appreciated  by  the 
volunteer,  who  is  exposed  to  dis- 
ease of  all  kiuds.  it  will  cure 
his  sore  throat,  his  colic,  his 
scratches  or  bruises,  his  diar- 

rhea,  his  cough,  and  will  be  his 

friend  in  time  of  suffering  and  pain.  Keep  a supply,  Mr. 
11  Sutler,"  and  the  soldiers  will  bless  you.  It  is  sold  by  all 
wholesale  druggists. 


Soldiers  of  the  Union ! ! ! 

Read  the  following  Letters  received  from  youf 
comrades  as  endorsements  of  the 
WORLD-KNOWN  AND  WORLD-TRIED  REMEDIES 
KNOWN  AS 

Professor  Holloway’s 
Pills  and  Ointment. 


THE  INDIAN  DEPARTMENT. 

Committee-Man.  “No,  no,  Walk-in-the-Mud ! You  mustn’t. go  and  scalp  those  ladies. 
We  don’t  do  so  here!  And  your  Great  Father  wouldn’t  like  it!” 

Walk-in-the-Mdd.  “Scalpee  ’em!  Me  no  want  scalpee  ’em! — They  so  nice  me  want  go 
hug  ’em!” 

Committee-Man.  “Oh,  is  that  all!  Then  you  may  go.  They  have  a partiality  for  Dis- 
tinguished Foreigners .” 


" A Bad  Breath, — The  Greatest  Curse  the  human 
family  is  heir  to.  How  many  lovers  it  has  separated — 
how  many  triends  forever  parted.  The  subject  is  so  deli- 
cate, your  nearest  friend  will  not  mention  if,  and  you  are 
ignorant  of  the  fact.  To  effect  a radical  cure,  use  the 
“BALM  OF  THOUSAND  FLOWERS"  as  a dentrificc, 
uiglit  and  morning.  It  also  beautifies  the  complexion,  re- 
moving all  tan,  pimples,  and  freckles,  leaving  the  skin 
soft  and  white.  Price  50  cents.  For  snlo  by  ail  druggists. 

The  Trade  supplied  by  HOWARD,  SANGER  & CO., 
105  and  107  Chambers  Street,  N.  Y.,  and  for  sale  by  all 


FISK  & HATCH. 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government 
Securities, 

No.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


You  will  here  find  unsolicited  testimonials  received  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  where  our  army  of  occupation  is 


See  to  your  Health! 

All  of  you  have  some  one  interested  in  your  welfare, 
then  do  not  delay. 

Your  Life  is  Valuable  ! ! 

Not  only  to  yourselves,  but  to  your  Fathers  and  Moth- 
ers, Sisters,  Wives,  and  Brothers.  Then  while  you  may, 
purchase  your  Health ! 

For  35  cents,  88  cents,  or  $1  40, 

Will,  when  expended -in  these  medicines,  bring  you 
down  to  the  greenest  and  ripest  old  age. 

The  following  are  genuine  letters,  on  file  for  inspection 
at  this  office, 

80  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 

Quartermaster's  Department,  > 
39th  Illinois  Volunteers,  f 
Folly  Island,  S.  C.,  November  26,  1303. 
Prof.  Holloway,  80  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. : 

Sir  : Enclosed  please  find  two  dollars,  for  which  send  me 
one  dollar's  worth  each  of  your  celebrated  Pills  and  Oint- 
ment, by  return  mail.  Please  attend  to  this  at  once,  for  I 
am  much  in  need  of  the  above  remedies.  Address 
Lieut.  A.  W.  FELLOWS,  Q.  M., 

39th  Illinois  Yols.  ; 

Camp  near  Brandt  Station,  Va.,  > 
January  7,  1S64.  j 

Prof.  noLLOWAr: 

Dear  Sir:  I have  heard  a great  deal  of  talk  about  yonr 
famous  Pills,  and  as  I never  was  in  need  of  them  until 
now,  I want  to  try  them,  as  Diarrhoea  is  very  prevalent 
at  the  present  time : send  me  the  worth  of  the  enclosed. 

Yours,  &c., 

JOSEPH  WALSH, 

Co.  E,  5th  Regt.,  Excelsior  Brigade. 

Pulaski,  Tennessee,  \ 
December  26,  1S63.  / 

Prof.  Holloway  : 

Dear  Sir:  Please  find  enclosed  one  dollar,  and  send  me 
the  amount  in  your  famous  Pills,  ns  I am  troubled  with 
Dyspepsia,  and  seek  cure. 

Yours,  &c., 

THOMAS  F.  TURNER, 

Co.  I,  2d  Iowa  Infantry. 

Morris  Island.  8.  C.,  ) 

January  12,  1864.  / 

Prof.  Hollow  at: 

Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  you  will  find  50  cents;  for  which 
I wish  you  to  send  me  some  of  your  valuable  Pills ; send 
them  by  mail.  I enclose  10  cents  for  postage. 

Address,  ISRAEL  C.  HALL, 

Co.  D,  4th  N.  H.  Vols., 

Port  Royal,  S.  C. 

Camp  op  5th  Excelsior  Brigade,  \ 
January  22, 1S64.  / 

Prof.  nOLLOWAT: 

Sir:  Please  send  me  for  the  enclosed  50  cents  the  worth 
of  it  in  Pill- ; enclosed  find  15  cents  to  pay  posts  ge,  and 
yon  will  oblige.  Address, 

Yours,  &c., 

Scrgt.  WM.  POWERS. 

Co.  E,  6th  Regt.  Excelsior  Brigade, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Morris  Island,  S.  C’  \ 
January  21,  1364.  j 

Prof.  Hollowat: 

Please  find  enclosed  the  sum  of  one  dollar  for  Pills.  I 
have  Diarrhoea,  and  can't  get  it  stopped,  so  I want  to  try 
your  Pills. 

Yours,  &c., 

WILLIAM  CHRISTY, 

Co.  D,  104th  Regt.  Penn.  Vote., 

Morris  Island,  S.  C. 


M GUNS,  PISTOLS, 

JaH  Military  Goods, 

French  and  English  Fanct  Goods. 

Also,  a full  assortment  of 

Jet,  Coral,  and  Steel  Goods. 

Schuyler,  Hartley  6c  Graham, 

19  Maiden  Lane  & 22  John  Street.  N.  Y., 
31  Rue  du  Chateau  d’Ean,  Paris. 
Sands  St.,  Birmingham,  Eng. 


The  only  enameled  “ Turn-over"  Collar  made  in  met- 
als. Send  $1  for  a “ Turn-over"  or  75  cents  for  a “ Chok- 
er," to  C.  H.  WELLING,  94  line  Street,  N.  Y.,  and  re- 
ceive it  by  return  mail. 


Dyspepsia  Tablets, 


For  Indigestion,  Heartburn,  &c.,  manufactured  only  by 
S.  G.  WELLING,  and  sold  by  druggists  generally.  60 
cents  per  box.  Depot  No.  207  Centre  St.,  New  York,  sec- 
ond floor.  Sent  free  by  mail  for  65  cents. 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE 

Mngnilying  small  objects  500  times.  Mailed  free 
orywh.re  for  35  Cents,  or  Four  for  $1  00. 

Address  F.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mass. 


Davis  Collamore  & Co. 


479  Broadway,  below  Broome  St., 

IMPORTERS  OF  FINE  CHINA,  WEDGEWOOD,  PARIAN,  &C. 
c.  Engraved  Glass  to  order  in  great  vai  iety. 
Colored  Stone  China  Dining  Sets. 


IN  those  cases  of  scanty,  retarded  growth,  where  the 
person  is  over  18,  by  its  remarkable  nourishing  and 
stimulating  power,  the  Balsam  of  the  Tennessee  Swamp 
Shrub  has  been  found  to  excite  the  Beard,  Moustache, 
<ftc.,  to  au  exceedingly  fine  and  vigorous  growth.  The 
history  of  this  Balsam,  with  a small  sample  box,  will  be 
sent  sealed,  on  receipt  of  return  postage. 

JOHN  RAWLINS.  815  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


Readymade  or  to  measure,  at  $33,  $39, and  $45 per  doz. 

Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement,  list  of  prices, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars  sent 
free  everywhere. 

FRENCH  FLANNEL  OVERSHIRTS,  $3  00,  $3  75,  and 
$4  50  cacli ; all  cut  oue  yard  long.  A single  shirt  sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  the  cash  and  63  cents  postage  for  each 
shirt. 

S md  the  size  of  your  neck.  Also 


$100  Per  Week  $100 
Made  Clear, 


And  a Gold  Hunting-Case  Watch  given  free  to  nil 
agents  who  sell  our  Original  and  “ only  Genuine”  Extra 
Large  Size  Stationery  I’rize  Packages,  which  have  become 
so  popular  through  the  fine  quality  and  value  of  their 
contents.  We  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  the  “ Cele- 
brated American  Prize  Packages,"  and  none  arc  genuine 
unless  bought  direct  from  us.'  We  present  free  to  every 
one  who  acts  as  our  agent  a Fine  Gold  or  Silver  Hunt- 
ing-Case Lever  Watch,  “ Genuine  English  Movements." 
These  watches  are  sent  with  the  first  order  for  goods.  A 
single  one  of  our  Wonderful  Packages  contains  mere 
really  valuable  articles  than  any  half  dozen  others  ever 
sold.  Among  the  surprising  contents  of  “each  package" 
will  be  found  “ Pine  Stationery,"  Pens,  Pencils,  Envel- 
opes, “ Engravings ,"  I Julies'  Fashion  Plates,  Designs  for 
Needle-work,  Cottage  Keepsakes,  Household  Companions, 
Letter- Writer's  Instructor,  Parlor  Amusements,  Gent’s 
Pocket  Calendars  for  1S64,  Union  Emblems,  Games,  Rare 
Recipes,  Many  Ways  to  get  Rich , Yankee  Notions,  Fancy 
Articles,  Rich  and  Costly  Presents  of  Fashionable  Jew- 
elry, &c , Ac.,  nil  together  worth  many  dollars,  for  only 
25c.  Agents  make  immense  profits.  Smart  agents  con 
sell  103  Packages  in  a few  hduvs.  This  is  the  greatest 
money-making  business  of  the  ago  for  Agents.  Agents 
wanted  In  every  town,  .“end  for  our  Great  New  Circular 
fur  1864,  containing  Extra  Premium  Inducements,  fr.  e. 
Address  the  Gr  at  AMERICAN  PRIZE  PACKAGE  CO., 
Cor.  Nassau  and  Ann  -t.,  New  York.  Only  Original,  and 
Largest  and  Oldest  Frlze  Package  House  in  the  World. 


Putnam  Clothes-VKringer. 

Testimony  of  Messrs,  jno.  w.  wheeler,  of 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  John  C.  Lefferts,  of  New  York. 
Putnam  Meg.  Co.  : 

Gentlemen  : I know  from  practical  experience  that  iron 
well  galvaizned  with  zinc  will  not  oxidize  and  mst  one 
particle.  I can  safely  say,  after  several  years  experience 
in  the  manufacture  of  chain,  for  chain-pump  and  water- 
drawers,  in  which  I have  tested  the  affinity  of  iron  and 
zinc,  that,  if  the  process  is  conducted  properly,  it  is  a per- 
fect weld  of  the  two. 

Nearly  one  year  ago  my  family  Commenced  using  one 
of  your  Wringers.  It  now  performs  nil  of  its  functions  ns 
well  as  it  did  the  first  time  it  was  used,  and  lias  become  nn 
indispensable  article  with  us.  I have  closely  observed  sev- 
eral other  kinds  of  clothcs-wringers,  the  modus  operand! 
being  different,  trying  to  produce  the  same  results  as  the 
Putnam  Wringer,  but  in  my  judgment  they  have  failed. 
The  Putnam  Wringer  is  as.  near  perfect  os  possible,  and  I 
can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  be  the  best  in  use. 

• Respectfully  yours,  JOHN  W.  WHEELER. 
Many  years’  experience  in  the  g ilvanizing  business  en- 
ables me  to  indorse  the  above  statement  in  all  particulars. 
JOHN  C.  LEFFERTS,  No.  100  Beckman  Street. 
New  York,  January,  ISM.  • 

Patented  in  the  United  States,  England,  Canada,  and 
Australia.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 

No.  2.  $5  50;  No.  l.$5  00;  No.  A,  $8. 

Manufactured  and  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  by 

The  Putnam  Manufacturing  Co., 

No.  13  Platt  Street,  N.  Y..  and  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

S.  C.  NORTHROP-  Agent. 


ENAMELED  WHITE, 

Having  the  appearance  and  comfort  of  linen,  have  been 
worn  in  England  for  the  last  two  years  in  preference  to 
any  other  collar,  as  they  are  readily  cleaned  in  one  min- 
ute with  a sponge. 

To  Military  Men  and  Travellers  they  are  invaluable. 

Price  75  eta.  each ; sent  by  post  to  nny  part  of  the  Union 
on  the  receipt  of  90  cents. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.  W.  H.  WARP,  387  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


The  Universal  Clothes  Wringer 

Was  pronounced  superior 
/4l  to  all  others  at  the  World's 

DAM  .wvL,  Fair  in  London,  1862 ; re- 

c.ive.1  the  Bruize  Medal 
/ Vh  T t — ' V (highest  premium)  at  the 

great  Fair  of  the  American 
i ! ) VI'  In-iliute  in  New  York  City, 

I tlilTli  1S63 ; also  the  Silver  Medal 

r il  i,nt*  in  3862,  and 

- j fHCg BjHp  Diploma  and  Certificate  In 
’ ~ - 1863  at  the  New  York  State 

Fair  (h  ing  the  highest  pre- 
mium-1. ii  i.i  u o ik  the  First  Premiums  at  the  State 
Fairs,  in  ISO,  in  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Il- 
linois. and  Iowa,  and  at  the  principal  County  and  Insti- 
tute Fairs  througliout  the  land.  A guo  1 canvasser  wnnted 
in  every  town.  Liberal  indue  m>nt  nffen  d and  exclusive 
sale  guaranteed.  U.  C.  BROWNING,  General  Agent, 
347  Broadway,  N.  Y.  


The  Celebrated  CRAIGS  MIORCSCO  ~E, 
combining  Inst  motion  with  Amii-enient, 
is  mailed,  pro-paid,  for  $•)  5;  «-  with  6 
b autrful  M nntel  Objects  for  $3;  nitli  24 
Objects,  $5,  by 


CAUTION. 

If  the  reader  of  this  “ notice"  can  not.  get  a box  of  Pills 
or  Ointment  from  the  drug  store  in  his  pi-  ce,  lei  him  write 
to  me,  90  Maiden  Lane,  cncloring  the  amount,  and  I will 
mail  a box  free  of  cx  trnse.  Many  denier-  will  not  keep 
my  medicines  on  hand  because  th  yean  not  mnko  as  much 
profit  a-  mi  other  persons’  make.  35  cents,  83  cents,  and 
$1  40  per  box  or  pot. 


DONT  1.0  ri:  YOU  It  CLOTHES  BY  MOTHS.  C dnr 
amphor.  ( ‘Vdar.  ) Cedar  Oiiirtpho-  D sjtep- 
v derth  In  all  bugs  breathing  through  their  hides.  All 
rugtri  ts  -ell  it.  HARRIS  & CHAPMAN,  Boston,  sola 
i ki  t -.  Ch  ap,  Durable,  Certain,  Fragrant,  Best.  Write 
tr  a Circular. 


GOLD  PENS  AND  CASES 

Retailed  nt.  tvltolo-nle  pric  s 14  kt.  Gold  Pen,  Solid 
Silver  Case,  $1  50,  warranted  for  one  year,  guarantee  ac- 
companying each  Pen.  Scud  for  a circular.  Pens  re- 
pointed on  receipt  of  35  cenis. 

E.  S.  JOHNSON,  15  Maiden  L«ne,  N.  Y. 


Croquet;  Lot-  - f Implements  for  thin  f ivorite  Game, 
mmlo  of  well--  nsoned  wood,  in  neat  eases:  price  from 
$16  to  $40.  Also  Reid’s  Rules  for  playing  the  game,  price 
50a,  postage  paid. 

WALTER  LOW,  828  Broadway,  New  York. 


Also.  h>  will  ntal , nr  -p  id.  the  B lln- 
vue,  or  Perfected  STEREOSCOPE,  with 
a sliding  Focus  and  Field-Piece,  accommo-  ' 
dating  all  eyes,  for  $3  00 ; with  12  assorted  v _ 
views,  $6.  A liberal  direct  to  .’he  trade. 


Shults’  Ongucnt,  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  post- 
paid, for  50_c?nts._  Address  C.  F SHULTS.  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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- $1.00  FOR  FOUR  MOUTHS. 

.$3.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  30,  1864. 


[•dine  to  Act  of  Comrres?,  in  the  Year  1864,  by  Harper  & Brotherf,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


That  day  of  our  sun-bright  nuptials 
With  the  musket  and  the  sword ! 
Shrill  rang  the  fifes,  the  bugles  blared, 
And  beneath  a cloudless  heaven 
Twinkled  a thousand  bayonets, 

And  the  swords  were  thirty-seven. 


For  the  swords — one  night,  a week  ago, 
The  remnant,  just  eleven,  • 

Gathered  around  a banqueting  board 
With  seats  for  thirty-seven ; 

There  were  two  limped  in  on  crutches. 
And  two  had  each  but  a hand 
To  pour  the  wine  and  raise  the  cup 
As  we  toasted  “Our  flag  and  land!” 


April  20,  1 


By  PRIVATE  MILES  O’REILLY. 


Three  years  ago  to-day 

We  raised  our  hands  to  heaven, 

And  on  the  rolls  of  muster 
Our  names  were  thirty-seven ; 

There  were  just  a thousand  bayonets, 
And  the  swords  were  thirty-seven, 

As  we  took  the  oath  of  service 

With  our  right  hands  raised  to  heaven- 


Of  the  thousand  stalwart  bayonets 
Two  hundred  march  to-day; 
Hundreds  lie  in  Virginia  swamps, 

And  hundreds  in  Maryland  clay; 
And  other  hundreds,  less  happy,  drag 
Their  shattered  limbs  around, 

And  envy  the  deep,  long,  blessed  sleep 
Of  the  battle-field's  holy  ground. 


And  the  room  seemed  filled  with  whispers 
As  vre  looked  at  the  vacant  seats, 

And,  whh  choking  throats,  we  pushed  aside 
The  rich  but  untasted  meats; 

Then  in  silence  we  brimmed  our  glasses, 

As  we  rose  up — just  eleven, 

And  bowed  us  we  drank  to  the  loved  and  the  dead 
Who  had  made  us  thirty-seven ! 


Oh  ’ twas  a gallant  day, 

In  memory  still  adored, 
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THE  NEW  EMPEROR. 

THE  arrival  of  an  Austrian  Prince  to  seat 
himself,  under  French  protection,  upon  a 
throne  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Mexican  Re- 
public, is  one  of  the  most  significant  events  in 
the  history  of  this  Continent.  Somewhat  less  than 
fifty  years  ago  the  chief  Powers  in  Europe  allied 
themselves  against  constitutional  governments. 
They  enforced  their  will  by  arms  in  Naples  and 
Spain.  Great  Britain,  which,  under  Oastle- 
reaoii,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  had  gone  near 
to  a ; d betrayal  of  her  own  cause,  awoke,  un- 
der George  Canning,  and  asserted  the  rights 
of  constitutional  governments.  The  Holy  Alli- 
ance, France  taking  the  lead,  restored  the  “grace 
of  God”  monarchy  in  Spain,  and  proposed  to 
compel  the  Spanish  American  colonies  to  return 
to  their  old  allegiance  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
Canning  proposed  to  Mr.  Rush,  then  United 
States  minister  in  England,  to  recognize  the  in- 
dependence of  the  colonies,  if  the  United  States 
would  join  in  the  recognition.  Mr.  Rush  had 
no  instructions,  but  upon  being  urgently  pressed 
he  consented  to  unite  in  the  declaration ; and 
in  the  next  Message  of  Mr.  Monroe  the  doc- 
trine was  laid  down  by  the  President,  which  has 
been  known  ever  since  as  the  Monroe  doctrine; 
the  substance  of  which  is  a declaration  by  the 
United  States  that  any  effort  upon  the  part  of 
any  European  power  or  powers  to  extend  their 
system  to  any  part  or  portion  of  this  Continent 
would  be  regarded  as  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and  safety.  We  would  not  interfere  with  exist- 
ing colonies,  but  an  attempt  to  control  the  des- 
tiny of  American  States  whose  independence 
we  had  recognized  would  be  considered  an  un- 
friendly act. 

The  reason  of  this  action  was  evident.  The 
Holy  Alliance  had  assumed  the  political  dicta- 
torship of  Europe.  They  wished  to  grasp  that 
of  the  world.  They  denied  the  right  of  consti- 
tutional governments,  and  they  had  overthrown 
them  by  force  of  arms.  They  designed  to  ex- 
tend the  same  policy  to  this  hemisphere,  and 
naturally  and  properly  the  United  States,  seat- 
ed here,  and  the  chief  free  popular  government 
in  the  world,  declared  that  it  assumed  the  cham- 
pionship of  all  the  established  free  governments 
upon  this  Continent.  Absolutism  was  triumph- 
ant in  Europe  and  threatened  America.  Europe 
threw  down  the  gage.  America  picked  it  up 
and  replied,  “You  strike  at  your  peril.”  This 
was  the  Monroe  doctrine,  the  league  of  Liberty 
against  the  Holy  Alliance  and  despotism. 

Although  never  formally  allowed,  it  has  been 
practically  recognized  by  the  European  Govern- 
ments, until,  under  cover  of  our  civil  troubles, 
the  declaration  of  forty  years  ago  and  our  con- 
stant policy  have  been  disregarded.  A Euro- 
pean army  lands  in  Mexico ; subdues  the  coun- 
try; overthrows  the  Republic;  establishes  an 
Empire ; and  calls  and  escorts  an  Austrian 
Prince  to  the  throne.  Thereupon  the  United 
States  Congress,  pausing  in  the  midst  of  the 
fiercest  party  conflicts  in  a civil  war,  unanimous- 
ly declares  that  the  feeling  and  purpose  of  the 
people  have  not  changed,  and  that  they  can  not 
acknowledge  a government  so  established  upon 
this  Continent. 

If  the  original  declaration  of  1824  were  wise 
and  necessary,  and  we  can  not  think  any  man 
familiar  with  the  history  of  that  time  will  deny 
that  it  was,  its  reassertion  to-day  is  even  more 
necessary,  for  we  are  menaced  by  the  exact  dan- 
ger against  which  it  was  leveled.  The  attack 
of  Franco  upon  Mexico  was  made  under  the 
conviction  that  our  Government  was  destroyed. 
Its  occupancy  of  that  country  will  depend  upon 
our  division.  And  unless  it  means  to  retire,  the 
cardinal  object  of  its  policy  upon  this  continent 
must  be  the  destruction  of  the  Union.  No  Eu- 
ropean monarch,  and  least  of  all  Louis  Napo- 
leon, supposes  that  if  the  United  States  were  at 
peace  they  would  look  placidly  on  at  the  inva- 
sion and  conquest  of  Mexico  under  the  pretenses 
alleged  by  France.  Louis  Napoleon  comes 
because  we  are  at  war ; and  the  moment  ho  is 
established  here,  in  the  person  of  the  Austrian, 
ho  becomes,  politically,  a party  to  the  war. 
From  that  moment,  and  especially  after  the  late 
resolution  of  the  House,  it  is  in  every  way  his 
interest  that  we  should  not  succeed. 

Meanwhile  what  is  the  actual  position  of  our 
diplomacy  upon  this  question?  On  the  23d  of 
October  the  Secretary  of  State  writes  that  this 
Government  does  not  consider  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, with  which  it  has  friendly  relations, 
namely  the  Republican  Government,  ovei-thrown ; 
but  that  it  will  recognize  whatever  political  ac- 
tion the  Mexican  people  may  “freely”  take. 
Whether  the  progress  of  the  French  occupation 
since  November  has  brought  the  authorities  to 
regard  the  Mexican  Government  as  overthrown, 
we  do  not  know.  But  whether  it  is,  or  is  not, 
it  is  very  clear  tlmt  the  Mexican  people,  voting 
for  an  empire  in  the  presence  of  a French  army 
sent  to  impose  an  empire  (for  Almonte  and  the 
priests  were  in  Paris  to  ask  Maximilian  to  be 
emperor  before  the  army  left,  as  appears  from 
the  diplomatic  crmresnondence.  of  1861)  arc  not 
acting  “ freely.”  U I y It  li.  “ 0 D ji 


Maximilian  will  arrive.  He  will  be  enthroned. 
I-Ie  will  invite  diplomatic  recognition  of  his  em- 
pire. The  United  States  Government  will  po- 
litely defer  and  d&ay,  or  it  will  gravely  decline. 
Is  Lons  Napoleon  likely  to  fall  to  sucking  his 
thumbs  until  our  war  is  over? 

Shall  we,  then,  make  war  upon  France?  asks 
an  impatient  reader.  But  the  question  rather 
is,  whether  France  will  make  war  upon  us.  Is 
it  likely,  in  view  of  the  recent  vote  of  the  House 
and  of  public  sentiment  upon  the  subject,  that 
France  will  remain  in  Mexico  unchallenged  by 
us?  If  the  probability  is  that  she  will  not,  is 
Louis  Napoleon  likely  to  wait  until  we  are  bet- 
ter able  to  oppose  him  ? 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Corwin’s  treaty  was 
not  approved  in  the  summer  of  1861  > but  much 
may  be  forgiven  to  our  total  inexperience  and 
incredulity.  We  thought  we  had  our  hands  full 
at  home.  There  are  many  who  think  so  now, 
and  who  therefore  advise  that  the  Mexican  ques- 
tion should  be  supposed  not  to  exist.  But  it  is 
too  practical  a question  to  be  evaded.  It  is  not 
whether  we  have  not  our  hands  full  now,  but 
whether  they  will  not  be  fuller  when  Maximil- 
ian arrives.  The  ostrich  is  not  the  symbol  of 
wisdom.  Sooner  or  later  we  must  decide  the 
question  whether  the  Monroe  doctrine  shall  be 
maintained  or  abandoned.  If  the  moment  for 
decision  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  if  we  mean  to 
decide  wisely  when  it  comes,  we  must  consider 
meanwhile  how  we  ought  to  decide. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  CAM- 
PAIGN. 

The  opening  of  the  campaign  by  the  rebels 
show's  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  to  be  conducted. 
The  massacre  of  the  black  soldiers  at  Fort  Pil- 
low ; the  burning  of  the  Quarter-master  of  the 
Thirteenth  Tennessee  Regiment ; the  ferocious 
tone  of  the  rebel  papers;  the  brutal  mutilation 
of  Colonel  Dahlgren’s  body,  are  all  indications 
that  in  their  fierce  extremity  the  men  who  have 
been  so  long  barbarized  by  Slavery  have  virtu- 
ally raised  the  black  flag,  and  propose  to  dash 
themselves  with  the  fury  of  despair  upon  the 
stalwart  Union  armies. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  will  be  the 
most  terrible  fighting.  The  loyal  Union  soldiers 
in  Virginia  and  the  West  who  read  the  accounts 
of  rebel  inhumanity  will  settle  themselves  more 
grimly  to  their  work.  The  true  men  at  the 
North,  as  they  see  more  clearly  the  spirit  and 
scope  of  the  rebellion,  will  dismiss  minor  differ- 
ences and  concentrate  their  energies  upon  the 
support  and  supply  of  the  armies.  The  plain 
declaration  of  the  rebels  that  they  count  upon 
the  aid  of  Copperheads  and  Peace  men  at  the 
North,  will  but  confirm  the  conviction  and  the 
knowledge  of  all  thoughtful  citizens.  That  they 
are  the  recognized  accessories  of  the  rebels  will 
remove  the  doubts  that  any  man  may  have  en- 
tertained of  the  necessity  of  the  summary  meas- 
ures which  the  authorities  have  occasionally 
taken. 

Every  month  simplifies  the  contest.  It  is  be- 
tween the  haughty  aristocracy  of  the  South  al- 
lied to  the  Northern  Copperheads,  who,  to  help 
that  aristocracy,  try  to  excite  discontent  and 
trouble  among  ourselves,  and  the  great  body  of 
the  American  people  in  the  free  States.  Every 
Northern  Copperhead  and  Peace  man  is  a pan- 
der to  the  party  at  the  South,  which  is  fighting 
for  the  principle  that  capital  ought  to  own  labor, 
and  that  laboring  men  of  every  color  and  nation- 
ality ought  to  be  slaves  and  treated  like  cattle. 
Men  like  Andrews,  who  led  the  rioters  last  sum- 
mer ; like  Fernando  Wood,  who  is  constantly 
talking  about  “the  laboring  classes,”  and  who 
carried  the  taxes  of  the  city  of  New  York  nearly 
to  nine  millions;  like  Harris  and  Powell  in 
Congress,  who  delight  in  being  the  owners  of 
men  and  women,  are  the  champions  of  a system 
which  would  degrade  and  imbrute  every  labor- 
ing man  in  the  country.  If  they  could  have 
their  way  they  would  make  peace  with  Jeffer- 
son Davis  and  his  faction  upon  Davis’s  own 
terms.  What  do  laboring  men  think  they  would 
gain  by  a peace  which  would  enable  a Virginian 
to  sell  his  slaves  in  New  York  ? For  the  war 
will  end  cither  by  opening  every  State  in  the 
Union  to  the  free  immigration  of  free  laborers, 
or  by  the  establishment  of  a system  in  which  the 
laboring  men  of  the  North  of  every  color  and 
race  will  be  treated  exactly  as  the  black  laborers 
of  the  South  have  been.  The  demagogues,  the 
Copperheads,  and  Peace  men  will  say  that  it 
was  not  so  before  the  war.  But  every  intelli- 
gent man  in  the  land  knows  that  the  war  was 
made  by  the  slaveholders  upon  the  country  be- 
cause their  effort  to  accomplish  this  result  was 
resisted.  And  the  present  leaders  of  the  Peace 
men  were  the  most  conspicuous  abettors  of  that 
effort. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  rebels  open- 
ly confess  these  leaders  to  be  their  friends.  Do 
they  not  know  that  if  they  can  get  to  Maryland 
Mr.  Harris,  for  instance,  will  not  oppose  them  ? 
He  prays  that  we  may  not  succeed.  Do  they 
not  know  that  he  will  heartily  welcome  them  ? 
Yes,  they  know  it,  and  we  know  it.  The  war 
as  it  progresses  clears  our  eyes  and  strengthens 
our  hearts  and  hands.  Every  sncli  incident  as 
the  massacre  at  Fort  Pillow  reveals  more  plain- 
ly the  true  spirit  of  this  rebellion,  and  the  true 
character  of  the  Northern  sympathy  with  it. 
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RETALIATION. 

With  the  fine  tact  of  simple  honesty  the  Pres- 
ident, in  his  little  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
Fair  in  Baltimore,  said  exactly  what  we  all  wish- 
ed to  hear.  The  massacre  at  Fort  Pillow  had 
raised  the  question  in  every  mind,  does  the  Uni- 
ted States  mean  to  allow  its  soldiers  to  be  butch- 
ered in  cold  blood  ? The  President  replies,  that 
whoever  is  good  enough  to  fight  for  us  is  good 
enough  to  be  protected  by  us ; and  that  in  this 
case,  when  the  facts  are  substantiated,  there 
shall  be  retaliation.  In  what  way  We  can  retal- 
iate it  is  not  easy  to  say.  There  is  no  evidence 
from  Richmond,  and  there  will  be  none,  that 
Forrest’s  murders  differ  from  those  of  Quan- 
trell.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  same  papers  which  brought  the  Presi- 
dent’s speech  promising  retaliation  brought  us 
also  the  return  of  the  rebel  General  in  Florida, 
containing,  for  the  relief  of  friends  at  home,  the 
names  and  injuries  of  our  wounded  men  in  his 
hands,  and  that  the  list  included  the  colored  sol- 
diers of  the  Fifty-fourth  and  Fifty-fifth  Massa- 
chusetts regiments. 

But  if  public  opinion  has  justified  a stronger 
policy  from  the  beginning — if  the  criminally 
stupid  promises  of  M‘Clellan  and  Halleck  to 
protect  slavery  and  to  repel  the  negroes  coming 
to  our  lines  had  never  been  made,  we  should 
not  now  be  confronted  with  this  question,  be- 
cause the  rebels  would  never  have  dared  to  mas- 
sacre our  soldiers  after  surrender.  But  yet  to 
be  deterred  from  retaliation  from  fear  of  still 
further  crimes  upon  the  part  of  the  rebels  is 
simple  inhumanity.  Let  us  either  at  once  re- 
lease every  colored  soldier  and  the  officers  of 
their  regiments  from  duty,  or  make  the  enemy 
feel  that  they  are  our  soldiers.  It  is  very  sad 
that  rebel  prisoners  of  war  should  be  shot  for 
the  crimes  of  Forrest.  But  it  is  very  sad,  no 
less,  that  soldiers  fighting  for  our  flag  have  been 
buried  alive  after  surrendering,  and  it  is  still 
sadder  that  such  barbarities  should  be  encour- 
aged by  refraining  from  retaliation.  Do  we 
mean  to  allow  Mr.  Jeffer60n  Davis,  or  this 
man  Forrest,  or  Quantrell,  to  dictate  who 
shall,  and  who  shall  not,  fight  for  the  American 
flag?  The  massacre  at  Fort  Pillow  is  a direct 
challenge  to  our  Government  to  prove  whether 
it  is  in  earnest  or  not  in  emancipating  slaves 
and  employing  colored  troops.  There  should 
be  no  possibility  of  mistake  in  the  reply.  Let 
the  action  of  the  Government  be  as  prompt  and 
terrible  ns  it  will  be  final.  Then  the  battles  of 
this  campaign  will  begin  with  the  clear  convic- 
tion upon  the  part  of  the  rebels  that  we  mean 
what  we  say ; and  that  the  flag  will  protect  to 
the  last,  and  by  every  means  of  war,  including 
retaliation  of  blood,  every  soldier  who  fights  for 
us  beneath  it. 


A NEAT  EXTINGUISHER. 

In  his  speech  in  the  Senate  in  favor  of  human 
slavery,  Mr.  Powell  of  Kentucky  had  a great 
deal  to  say  about  the  freedom  of  the  press  and 
of  speech.  He  was  haranguing  in  favor  of  a 
system  which  denies  and  annihilates  every  kind 
of  liberty  whatever,  and  intentionally  degrades 
and  irabrutes  human  nature,  and  the  Senator 
exclaimed,  “Before  God,  I shall  advise  the  peo- 
ple every  where,  rather  than  submit  to  the  deg- 
radation of  having  free  speech,  a free  press,  and 
free  ballot  taken  from  them,  to  strike  the  usurp- 
ers to  the  ground !”  Will  it  be  believed  that 
the  man  whe  says  this  boastfully  declares  that  he 
is  a slaveholder — that  he  not  only  takes  free 
speech,  a free  press,  and  free  ballot  from  those 
of  the  people  whom  he  claims  as  his  property, 
but  deprives  them  of  their  personal  liberty, 
buys  them,  sells  them,  sells  their  children;  holds 
them  fast  in  a system  by  which  they  are  regard- 
ed as  cattle — and  then  stands  up  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  declares  that  milder 
usurpers  than  he  ought  to  be  struck  to  the 
ground?  Mr.  Powell  seems  to  be  prepared 
to  take  the  first  steps  in  that  road  which  led  his 
late  colleague,  Breckinridge,  from  his  seat  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  the  camp  of 
the  rebels. 

Nor  is  this  all.  But  that  the  miserable  sub- 
terfuge of  this  slaveholding  Senator,  bewailing 
•the  loss  of  free  speech,  might  be  made  perfectly 
transparent,  Senator  Harlan  quietly  read  from 
the  record  of  the  first  session  of  the  Thirty-sixth 
Congress  that,  upon  his  proposition  to  allow  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  press  on  the  question 
of  Slavery  and  all  other  subjects — a right  ex- 
pressly guaranteed  by  the  Constitution— Mr. 
Powell  voted  nay.  Of  course  he  did,  and  he 
would  vote  nay  to-day,  if  a proposition  were 
gravely  made  to  allow  the  same  free  speech  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Powell’s  reply  to  this  crush- 
ing citation  of  Mr.  Harlan’s  was  that  free  speech 
in  the  Slave  States  would  make  the  slaves  rebel. 
Very  well.  Were  his  own  words  not  warm  in 
his  mouth  that  rather  than  submit  to  the  degra- 
dation of  having  free  speech  taken  away  he 
would  advise  striking  the  usurpers  to  the  ground  ? 
and  does  he  not  see  the  exquisite  absurdity  of 
gravely  confessing  in  a republic  that  you  have 
an  institution  which  is  too  dangerous  to  discuss  ? 

Mr.  Powell’s  speech  was  only  an  expiring 
gasp  of  the  hydra  in  whose  folds  our  liberties 
have  been  suffocated  for  thirty  years.  But  we 
all  owe  Mr.  Harlan  the  heartiest  thanks  for  his 
i neat  extinguisher. 


ART-CRITICTSM. 

Several  recent  articles  in  the  Tribune  upon  the 
pictures  in  the  Fair  Gallery  and  elsewhere  lay  an 
I imperative  hand  upon  all  the  fine  laurel  wreaths 
| which  we,  easy-going  “gentlemen  of  the  press”  have 
I been  so  industriously  weaving  for  the  heads  of  nur 
friends  the  painters,  and  cast  them  upon  the  ground. 
Naturally  there  is  much  excitement,  both  among 
the  artists  and  the  critics ; and  we  are  glad  of  it, 
for  the  discussion  is  sure  to  lead  us  all  to  reflect  a 
little  more  carefully  what  a picture  ought  to  be. 
It  was  impossible  that  we  should  not  feel  in  this 
country,  sooner  or  later,  the  influence  of  the  spirit 
known  as  Pre-Kaphaelitism,  of  the  originality  of 
Riiskin’s  criticisms,  and  of  the  curious  fidelity  and 
detailed  care  of  the  modern  French  and  Belgian 
schools.  The  progress  of  that  influence  has  been 
for  some  time  evident  upon  the  walls  of  our  exhi- 
bitions; and  now  it  appears,  fully  ripe  and  ready 
for  the  contest,  in  the  articles  of  which  wc  speak. 
Their  attack  blazes  all  along  the  line.  The  critic 
plays  at  bowls  with  the  pates  of  the  luckless  artists 
from  which  he  strips  the  crowns.  And  yet  he  has 
so  positive  a conviction,  and  so  dear  an  understand- 
ing of  what  he  means  and  what  he  likes  and  dis- 
likes, that  we  congratulate  our  art  and  our  artists 
and  ourselves,  the  spectators,  upon  the  vitality  of 
interest  which  such  criticisms  evince.  For  wheth- 
er our  art  be  mannered,  conventional,  and  false,  or 
not,  certainly  our  criticism  has  often  enough  been 
weak,  unintelligent,  and  flat,  and  as  little  indeprnd* 
ent  or  sincere  as  an  ordinary  hook-notice. 

But  while  we  heartily  rejoice  at  the  unconven- 
tional spirit  of  these  criticisms,  and  can  easily  see 
that  their  sharpness  springs  from  the  mental  strain 
of  a conscientious  resolution  to  do  something  which 
is  known  to  be  disagreeable,  vet  we  by  no  means 
agree  with  all  their  verdicts.  The  philosophy  set 
forth  by  the  critic  is  that  Truth  is  the  end  of  art, 
and  not  “ a something  called  beauty.”  Yet,  not  to 
reply  that  in  art  it  is  a fair  question  whether  Truth 
is  not  necessarily  Beauty— or,  as  Goethe  says, 
whether  every  true  work  of  art  must  not  necessari- 
ly please,  whatever  the  character  of  the  subject  may 
be — we  admit  that  Truth  should  be  the  end,  and 
that  pictures  are  good  in  the  degree  that  they  are 
truthful.  But  is  there  any  other  criterion  of  this 
truth  than  individual  experience?  Can  it  be  so 
inevitable,  palpable,  and  universal  ns  to  justify  a 
tremendous  vociferation  of  any  individual  judgment 
as  of  necessity  the  true  judgment? 

For  instance,  the  critic  defends  a picture,  by  Mr. 
Farrer,  of  An  Hour  after  Sunset  in  the  Catskills. 
against  the  jeers  and  mirth  of  the  crowd  which  its 
peculiarity  attracts;  and  he  adds  that  our  other 
painters  have  so  befogged  our  minds  with  falsehood 
that  we  can  not  recognize  a true  and  faithful  work 
when  we  see  it.  Now  what  is  the  substance  of  this 
remark  ? Surely  it  is  nothing  more  than  this,  that 
nature  appears  to  Mr.  Farrer  in  one  way,  and  to 
Mr.  Kkksett,  for  instance,  in  another;  and  that 
the  critic  sees  it  with  Mr.  Farrer  and  not  with 
Mr.  Kensett.  But  on  wliat  ground  is  it  asserted 
that  Mr.  Kensett  does  not  see  it  as  he  represents 
it ; in  other  words,  that  his  picture  is  a falsehood  ? 
The  critic  snys,  “ I have  observed  Nature,  and  this 
is  the  way  she  looks  under  this  aspect.”  Mr.  Ken- 
sett says,  “I  have  observed  Nature  and  studied 
for  many  years  her  various  effects,  and  this  is  not 
the  way  she  looks  to  me  under  this  aspect ; and 
Mr.  Farrer’s  picture  is  therefore  false  and  ideal.” 
Will  the  critic  reply  that  it  is  not  a matter  of  opin- 
ion, because  the  facts  of  Nature  are  so  and  not  oth- 
erwise? But  how  is  an}’  man  to  know  what  is  the 
fact  except  by  reference  to  his  own  experience? 
Thus  he  merely  completes  the  circle  and  ends  where 
he  began. 

Is  it  not  true  that  Nature  looks  very  differently 
to  different  men?  By  what  right  does  one  man 
turn  upon  another  and  say,  “ I see  Nature  as  she 
really  appears  and  you  'do  not,  consequently  this 
picture  is  true  and  that  is  false.”  Criticism  of  pi<v 
tures  does  not  admit  of  such  absolutism.  RrsKix 
ran  a tilt  at  Claude.  He  might  as  well  have  de- 
cried the  love  of  roses.  “Those  trees,  why,  they 
are  flocks  of  sheep,  they  are  not  foliage,"  says 
Rcskin.  “Yes,  and  I neither  know  nor  care 
whether  they  are  oaks,  chestnuts,  or  pines,  while  I 
breathe  Arcadia,”  is  the  inevitable  reply. 

Thd  artist  can  but  represent  Nature  as  ho  sees 
her.  Whether  his  interpretation  is  correct,  who 
shall  say  ? There  is  no  other  test  than  its  accept- 
ance by  the  general  assent  of  mankind.  Do  not 
answer  that  popularity  is  no  test  because  T upper 
goes  to  the  one  hundred  and  seventeenth  edition, 
and  Browning  sticks  fast  at  the  first  ; for  this  is 
Shakespeare’s  birthday,  and  the  greatest  of  poets 
Ls  the  most  renowned.  There  may  be  the  truth  rep- 
resented in  poetry  in  other  ways  than  Browning’s. 
Tennyson  is  popular.  Is  he  less  a poet  ? The 
truth  of  nature  may  be  told  in  other  pictures  than 
those  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  of  the  modem  French- 
men. or  the  Belgians,  fine  and  faithful  as  they  are. 
It  certainly  does  not  follow  that  Mr.  Kensett  is 


not  a sincere  artist  because  Mr.  Farrer  is,  any 
more  than  that  Addison's  style  is  bad  because  Car- 
lyle's is  goal.  Does  our  friend  the  critic  recall  the 
little  picture  of  Flkchp.k's  in  the  Fair  Gallery,  the 
supper  of  the  French  Guard  (we  do  not  remember 
the  exact  title)?  IIow  carefully  studied!  How 
exquisitely  and  even  subtly  rendered!  How  it 
conveys  the  same  moral,  although  in  so  different  a 
manner,  with  the  Goat  Revel  of  Beard’s,  which, 
instead  of  seeming  to  us  too  indecent  to  mention,  is 
not  without  a startling  strain  of  Rabelaisquc  satire 
and  warning. 

Or  look  at  Hennessy’s  Mother  by  the  Cradle,  in 
the  National  Academy  Exhibition ; how  tender  1 
how  sincere ! how  careful ! And  yet  in  the  various 
landscape  works  of  Mr.  Kensett  we  find  no  less  sin- 
cerity, fidelity,  and  care.  Last  evening  the  New 
Jersey  heights  toward  Morristown  were  banked  in 
solid  purple  against  the  “orange  sunset  waning 
sUw,”  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  understand  Mr. 
Farrer’s  picture.  To-day  the  same  hills  float  and 
glimmer  in  sunny  haze,  and  Kensett  is  justified. 
Last  night  the  mazourkas  of  Chopin  filled  the  ma>n- 
Hglit  with  tlie  rag4ia.figiires  of  “ dear  dead  women” 
In'Vftjietiafi 'pa  wees.  * This  morning  it  is  A/ourir 
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pour  lapatrie  that  rings  through  the  sunshine.  Tha 
truth  of  nature?  Yes;  hut  how  infinitely  various 
in  spirit,  in  influence,  in  form  I 


TIIE  WASTE  OF  WAR. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  inevitable  waste  of  war, 
and  in  connection  with  the  song  on  our  first  page 
from  the  pen  of  Miles  O’Reilly,  it  may  lie  men- 
tioned that  one  of  our  New  York  regiments  re-en- 
tered the  service  after  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run 
nine  hundred  strong.  After  participating  in  the 
toils  and  battles  of  the  Peninsula,  it  carried  over 
the  Rappahannock  into  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg 
. .240  enlisted  men  and  twenty  officers.  Two  of  the 
fullest  companies,  after  crossing  the  river,  were  de- 
tailed on  a duty  which  kept  them  out  of  actual  fire, 
leaving  the  Colonel  with  but  168  men  and  16  officers 
to  take  part  in  the  storming  of  the  heights.  At  the 
close  of  the  day,  2 of  the  16  officers  were  dead  and 
14  wounded ; and  of  the  men,  142  out  of  168  were 
either  killed  or  wounded.  This  regiment  belonged 
to  a brigade  which  left  this  city  3460  strong,  there 
being  four  regiments  in  it ; and  which  returned  not 
many  months  ago,  the  four  regiments  having  been 
consolidated,  reduced  to  a battalion  of  620  able- 
bodied  men,  under  the  command  of  a Lieutenant- 
Colonel. 

Facts  like  these  exhibit  with  sad  emphasis  the 
lam-ntable  waste  and  exhaustion  of  life  which  the 
rebellion  has  occasioned.  But  while  the  holy  war 
goes  on,  and  homes  are  made  desolate,  and  lives  are 
stripped  of  their  bloom,  let  us  remember  that  through 
all  Freedom  is  winning  new  triumphs,  and  that  ev- 
ery heart  that  bleeds  for  her  sake  shall  somewhere 
find  its  compensation,  and  every  life  that  is  bruised 
in  her  defense  shall  find  brighter  blossoms  among 
its  leaves  than  ever  grew  there  before. 


THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  EX- 
HIBITION. 

Not  only  the  critic,  ot  whom  we  have  elsewhere 
spoken,  has  been  stirring  the  placid  waters  of  our 
art  life,  but  Mr.  John  Phillips  writes  a caustic 
letter  to  the  Hanging  Committee  of  the  National 
Academy;  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Nehlio  declare 
that  the  same  gentlemen  excluded  a von-  fine  work 
of  his ; and  it  is  evident  to  every  body  that  Mayer’s 
picture  of  the  Sick  Soldier  and  the  Sister  of  Charity 
should  have  been  hung  upon  “the  line,”  while  we 
have  our  own  protest  to  make  to  the  same  gentle- 
men that  the  striking  and  beautiful  picture  of  Mr. 
N ast’s  “ Faithful  unto  Death”  should  have  been 
hung  high  in  a corner  out  of  sight,  while  Mr. 
Hays’s  Deer  in  the  Water,  a broad  daylight  effect, 
which  hangs  upon  “ the  line"  below  Mr.  Nast’s, 

‘ could  have  been  as  well  seen  and  studied  had  it 
been  placed  just  above,  and  the  small  landscape 
been  hung  in  the  high  corner. 

Of  course  the  Hanging  Committee  expect  to  be 
assailed.  They  always  are.  If  the  favorites  of 
nous  autres,  the  critics,  are  not  well  placed  the 
Committee  must  pay  the  penalty.  They  lay  their 
account  with  the  exasperation  of  the  artists  and 
their  friends.  But  why  not  be  courteous  ? If  you 
arc  an  A.  or  an  N.  A.,  why  not  insist  that  Mr.  Nast, 
or  Mr.  Swain,  or  Mr.  Parton,  or  whoever  he  may 
be,  who  is  neither,  shall  have  the  place  of  honor  ? 
If  the  Academy  Exhibition  be  designed  merely  to 
show  the  works  of  members  of  the  Academy  we  do 
not  complain,  and  we  go  thankfully  and  look  at  the 
pictures.  But  if  it  be  meant  for  an  exhibition  of 
new  pictures,  often  by  fresh  hands,  then  we  go  and 
ask  that  some  of  the  new  men  shall  have  some  of  the 
best  places. 

The  Exhibition  this  year  is  not  large,  but  it  is 
very  good,  notwithstanding  the  sharp  rivalry  of  the 
Fair  Gallery.  Constant  Mayer’s  “ Consolation” 
(192),  Nast’s  “ Faithful  unto  Death’’  (144),  Thorn- 
hire’s  “Wayside  Inn.”  M‘Entee’s  “Woods  and 
Fields  in  Autumn”  (147),  Cranch’s  “Venetian 
Views’’  (106  and  254),  Hennessy’s  “Mother"  (41), 
the  rocks  in  Haseltine’s  “Iron-bound  Coast  of 
Maine”  (153),  La  Faroe’s  “Fog  blowing  in”  (54), 
are  among  the  pictures  which  struck  ns  upon  a rapid 
glance  through  the  gallery ; others  as  interesting 
doubtless  await-  us.  M‘Entee’8  landscape  is  pecul- 
iarly beautiful  and  subtle ; while  Nast’s  dead  sol- 
diers, whom  the  rising  moon  sees  grouped  around 
the  gun  faithful  unto  death,  is  a true  ballad  of  the 
war. 

There  are  not  too  many  pictures  for  careful  ob- 
servation and  study  in  detail.  It  is  clear  that  the 
average  excellence  is  much  higher  than  that  of  pre- 
vious years,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  best  con- 
temporary European  art  is  felt  in  our  own.  The 
new  names  that  have  vindicated  their  claim  to 
honorable  mention  are  many.  La  Faroe  is  among 
them,  who  takes  his  place  at  a bound  among  our 
most  promising  painters.  There  is  less  obsequious 
and  traditional  work  than  heretofore,  although  the 
works  of  the  distinctively  Pre-Raphaelite  school  are 
not  many. 

Next  week  we  shall  look  at  some  of  the  newest 
names  upon  the  catalogue. 


THE  OPERA. 


There  is  something  in  the  pertinacity  of  Mr. 
Manager  Maretzek  which  is  truly  admirable. 
Other  managers  come  and  go.  They  dazzle  for  a 
season.  They  are  meteoric.  But  here,  certainly 
for  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  year,  the  indefati- 
gable conductor  takes  his  seat,  and  gives  ns  the  best 
opera  we  have  had  for  many  a day.  We  are  very 
glad  to  know  that  he  is  here.  We  shall  be  still 
more  glad  to  know  that  his  success  is  equal  to  liis 
deserts.  In  Brignoli  he  has  the  best  and  richest 
tenor  we  have  had  since  Mario.  We  may  say  so 
much  for  an  old  servant  of  the  public  without  pain- 
ing the  other  admirable  singers.  Miss  Kellogg 
has  “created”  Marguerite  in  Faust,  which  has  been 
more  popular  than  any  opera  since  the  Trovatore. 
Give  us,  once  or  twice,  the  Man- 

ager, and  Lucraria , and,  somdrerWj'det  us  hear  again 


the  Barber.  Rossini  has  been  feasting  Patti  in 
Paris — let  the  friends  of  Patti  in  New  York  honor 
the  old  maestro  in  cheering  his  music. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

Senate — April  14.  The  bill  to  enable  the  people  ot  Ne- 
braska to  form  a Constitution  and  State  Government 
was  passed  without  amendment. — Mr.  Powell  renewed  his 
amendment  to  the  Naval  Appropriation  bill  repealing  the 
fishing  bounties,  but  afterward  withdrew  it.  The  bill  was 
then  passed  with  the  amendments  agreed  to  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  restoring  the  Naval  Academy  to  Annapo- 
lis.— The  bill  to  carry  into  effect  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  final  settlement  of 
the  claims  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  and  Puget  Sound  Agricul- 
tural Company  was  passed.— Mr.  Chandler  introduced  a 
bill,  in  addition  to  the  several  acts  in  relation  to  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  the  loyal  and  insurrectionary 
States,  providing  for  the  collection  of  abandoned  property, 
etc. — The  House  bill  fixing  the  date  of  tile  loss  of  the  brig 
Jiainbridge,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  officers,  seamen,  and 
marines  of  the  same,  passed— The  joint  resolution  of  thanks 
to  Admiral  Porter  was  adopted. — The  House  bill  amend- 
ing tile  net  equalizing  the  grade  of  line  officers  in  the  Navy 
was  passed.— Mr.  Sherman  reported  a substitute  for  bill 
No.  106,  prohibiting  gold  gambling,  and  especially  de- 
signed to  put  an  end  to  time-sales.  Contracts  for  the  pur- 
chase, or  sale,  or  loan,  or  delivery,  of  gold  or  exchange  at 
any  time  subsequent  to  the  maturing  of  the  contract,  or 
for  the  payment  of  differences,  etc.,  are  prohibited  under 
penalty  of  a fine  which  may  be  $10,000,  and  of  imprison- 
ment not  to  exceed  a year.  The  bill  further  forbids  deal- 
ings in  gold  except  by  owners  in  actual  possession  of  the 
same,  and  confines  all  transactions  and  contracts  in  gold 
to  tlie  ordinary  places  of  busiuess  of  the  parties  to  them, 
under  the  same  penalties  as  above. April  15.  The  ses- 

sion of  the  Senate  was  mainly  occupied  iu  debate  upon  Mr. 
Sherman’s  bill  to  prohibit  speculation  in  gold.  Several 
amendments  were  proposed  and  rejected,  and  the  Senate 

adjourned  without  taking  a vote  on  the  proposition, 

April  16.  Mr.  Trumbull  introduced  a bill  supplemental  to 
the  act  to  prevent  frauds  upon  the  Treasury  or  the  United 
Slates.  It  enacts  that  any  person  heretofore  or  hereafter 
holding  office,  who  may  willfully  neglect  to  or  refuse  to  de- 
liver to  his  successor  any  paper,  record,  book,  or  document, 
shall  be  guilty  of  felony— The  bill  relating  to  donation 
claims  in  Oregon  and  California  was  passed — The  bill 
granting  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads  in 
Wisconsin  was  passed.— Mr.  Howard  offered  a resolution, 
which  was  adopted,  that  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  War  inquire  into  the  late  massacre  of  Union  troops 
at  Fort  Pillow,  and  report  as  soon  as  possible — The  Senate 
took  up  the  bill  prohibiting  speculative  transactions  in 
gold  and  foreign  exchange.  An  amendment  was  adopted, 
nmking  a uniform  fine  of  $1000,  instead  of  that  heretofore 
of  from  $1000  to  $10,000.  The  bill  was  then  passed,  23  to 
17. April  18.  Bills  to  ascertain  the  settlement  of  cer- 

tain private  Innd  claims  in  California,  and  to  aid  in  the 

construction  of  railroads  in  Minnesota  were  introduced 

Mr.  Fessenden  reported  the  Army  Appropriation  bill,  with 
unimportant  amendments ; the  only  difference  in  the  ap- 
propriations being  the  specific  enumeration  of  items  in 
hospital  supplies,  the  aggregate  being  $8,087,640,  instead 
of  $8,935,641) — The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House  appropriation  bill  for  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the  Government.  The 
amendment  increasing  the  appropriation  to  pay  clerks 
and  employes  of  the  War  Department  some  $500,000  was 
agreed  to  iu  Committee.  An  amendment  was  adopted  in- 
creasing the  pay  of  messengers  and  others  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  20  per  cent,  and  not  over  $900  per  annum. 
The  bill  was  not  completed  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
April  19.  Mr.  Sherman’s  Pacific  Railroad  bill  was  re- 
ported with  amendments. — A bill  waa  passed  to  incorpo- 
rate the  inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Columbia. —The 
House  bill  to  amend  the  Enrollment  act  so  as  to  raise  the 
rank,  pay,  and  emoluments  of  the  Provost-Marshal-Gen- 
eral to  that  of  a Brigadier-General  was  passed — The  Sen- 
ate then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legislative, 
Executive,  and  Judicial  Appropriation  bill.  An  amend- 
ment was  adopted  providing  for  the  publication  ef  the 
laws  in  places  contiguous  to  the  rebellious  States,  that 
their  dissemination  among  them  may  lie  the  better  se- 
cured. After  a few  unimportant  amendments  the  bill  was 
passed. — Mr.  Sumner  called  up  the  bill  to  repeal  all  acts 
for  the  rendition  of  persons  to  service  or  labor.  The  bill 
passed  to  a third  reading  without  debate.  The  Yeas  and 
Nays  were  called  for  on  Its  passage.  Mr.  Sumner  said  he 
did  not  Intend  to  say  a word  about  the  bill ; it  was  as  plain 
us  tho  multiplication  table,  a diary,  or  the  Ton  Command- 
ments. Mr.  Hendricks  did  not  think  that  there  should  be 
such  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  as  this.  Mr.  Sher- 
man always  thought  the  law  of  1859  was  unconstitutional, 
and  hdd  no  objection  to  its  repeal  now.  He  doubted  the 
propriety  of  going  back  as  far  as  1793.  He  would  give  the 
loyal  people  of  the  South  all  their  rights.  The  States,  to 
a great  extent,  in  which  the  law  of  1793  was  operative, 
wore  for  themselves. rapidly  perfecting  measures  of  entire 
emancipation.  He  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  inserting 
“ except  the  act  approved  February  12,  1793,  for  the  ren- 
dition of  persons  from  service  or  labor.”  This  amendment 
was  adopted.  Without  reaching  a final  vote  the  Senate 
adjourned. 

House—  April  14  Tho  House  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  to  expel  Mr.  Long.  After  a speech 
from  Mr.  Rogers  in  opposition  to  the  resolution,  Mr.  Colff* 
accepted  Mr.  Broomall’s  substitute  for  his  own  resolution, 
declaring  Mr.  Long  an  unworthy  member  of  the  Ilonse, 
and  on  that  demanded  the  previous  question,  which  was 
ordered.  Mr.  Colfax  then  supported  the  proposition, 
which  he  had  presented  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 
He  answered  various  gentlemen,  contending  that  just  such 
speeches  as  that  of  Mr.  Long  incited  riots  iu  New  York  and 
Illinois,  and  encouraged  the  enemy  at  Richmond  and  else- 
where, gladdening  their  hearts  and  strengthening  their 
hands.  The  debate  was  continued  by  Mr.  Long  and  Mr. 
Colfax  until  a late  hour,  when  a vote  was  taken  upon  the 
first  resolution,  viz. : “Tbit  the  said  Alexander  Long  be, 
and  he  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  an  unworthy  member  of 
this  House.”  This  was  adopted  — Yeas,  80;  Nays,  70. 
The  second  resolution,  that  the  Speaker  should  read  that 
already  adopted  to  Mr.  Long  during  the  session  of  the 
House  was  laid  on  the  table.  The  preamble  setting  forth 
Mr.  Long’s  offense  was  then  agreed  to,  and  the  House  ad- 
journed  April  15.  The  House  disagreed  to  the  report 

of  the  Conference  Committee  recommending  a concurrence 
in  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  bill  organizing  the  Terri- 
tory of  Montana,  striking  out  the  qualification  of  “white” 
voters,  and  substituting  “every  male  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  those  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  be- 
come such.” — A bill  authorizing  the  establishing  of  an 
ocean  mail-steamship  service  between  the  Unitea  States 
and  Brazil  was  passed.  The  bill  authorizes  tho  Postmas- 
ter-General to  unite  with  the  Post-office  Department  of 
Brazil  in  establishing  direct  mail  communication  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  by  means  of  a monthly  line  of  first - 
class  sea-going  steamers,  of  not  less  than  two  thousand 
tons  each,  of  sufficient  number  to  perform  twelve  round 
trips  per  annum  between  n United  States  port  north  of  the 
Potomac  River  and  Rio  Janeiro,  touching  at  St.  Thomas, 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  at  Bahia  and  Pernambuco,  pro- 
vided that  tlie  expense  to  the  United  States  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $200,000  per  annum.— Bills  establishing  a postal 
money-order  system,  and  compelling  all  railroads  to  carry 
the  mails,  were  also  passed. — The  joint  resolution  to  dispose 
of  the  unemployed  Generals  was  postponed  for  ten  days. 

April  16.  The  Military  Committee  was  instructed'  to 

inquire  as  to  the  expediency  of  connecting  Cincinnati  with 
Cumberland  Gap,  as  recommended  by  tlie  President  in  his 
Annual  Message,  in  1861 — Resolutions  from  tho  Legisla- 
ture of  New  York,  asking  that  General  Robert  Anderson 
be  placed  on  tlie  retired  list,  with  full  pay,  were  referred 
to  tho  Military  Committee— A report  and  bill  to  facilitate 
Immigration  were  presented  by  tlie  select  committee  on  that 
subject,  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
million  and  n quarter  of  men  have  been  withdrawn  from 
industrial  pursuits  since  the  war  began,  and  the  object  of 
the  bill  referred  to  is  to  fill  tlie  vacuum— Tho  Committee 
on  Elections  reported  adversely  to  Mr.  Kitchen’s  claim  t 
represent  the  Seventh  Virginia  District,  which  lies  con- 
tiguous to  the  District  of  Columbia;  but  the  House  adopt- 


ed n resolution  declaring  him  entitled  to  a sent— A joint 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  or  such  members  there- 
of as  tlie  Committee  may  designate,  proceed  at  once  to  Fort 
Pillow  nnd  examine  into  the  facts  and  circumstances  at- 
tending the  recent  attack  and  capture  ol  the  fort  by  rebels, 
and  that  they  report  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. — Tlie 
bill  amendatory  of  the  National  Bank  act  was  then  taken 
up.  Mr.  Fenton  offered  an  amendment,  which  was  agreed 
to  by  ten  majority,  authorizing  States  to  pay  a partial  tax 
upon  the  banks,  whereupon  the  bill  was  ordered  to  a third 

reading. April  18.  Bills  were  introduced  to  amend  the 

Pension  laws,  and  to  regulate  the  pay  of  certain  officers  of 
the  army— Mr.  Wilson  offered  a resolution,  which  was 
adopted,  that  after  to-day,  until  otherwise  ordered,  except- 
ing Saturday,  the  House  will  take  a recess  at  4}  p.m.,  to 
meet  again  at  7 for  the  transaction  of  business.  During  the 
day  session  the  House  will  consider  the  Internal  Revenue 
bill,  etc.,  and  such  of  tlie  evening  session  bills  ns  tlie  House 
may  order. — Resolutions  were  adopted  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  raise  1 he  taxes  and  increase  tlie  duties  on 
imports  so  as  to  largely  increase  the  revenue  of  tlie  Gov- 
eminent Mr.  Stevens  then  made  three  attempts  to  se- 

cure tlie  passage  of  a joint  resolution  that  from  and  after 
its  pa-sage  until  July  1,  1864,  all  the  duties  and  Imposts 
on  imported  goods  nnd  wares  and  merchandise,  now  pro- 
vided for  by  law,  be  Increased  by  tlie  increase  of  50  per 
centum,  and  that  upon  all  goods  now  imported  free  and 
exempt  from  duty,  there  shall  be  paid  10  per  centum  ad 
valorem.  In  each  case  the  House  voted  down  the  resolu- 
tion—The  National  Bank  bill  was  passed,  78  to  63.  The 
bill  confines  the  entire  notes  for  circulation  issued  under 
this  act  to  $300,000,000,  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  them 
to  be  of  less  denomination  than  five  dollars ; small  notes 
to  cease  after  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  Every 
association  may  charge  on  any  loan  or  discount  interest  at 
a rate  not  exceeding  7 per  centum  per  annum.  The  places 
of  redemption,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Milwaukee,  New  Orleans, Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  New  York,  Albany,  San 
Francisco,  and  Portland.  No  association  shall  have  a less 
capital  than  $100,000,  nor  less  than  $200,000  if  in  a city 
of  more  than  60,000  inhabitants.  Any  State  bunk  may 
become  a National  association  by  the  name  prescribed  in 
its  organization  certificate — The  House  insisted  on  its 
disagreement  on  tlie  Montana  Territorial  bill,  and  asked 
another  Committee  of  Conference— Mr.  Morrill  offered  a 
resolution  proposing  that  until  July  1 the  foreign  duties  be 
Increased  25  per  centum,  and  articles  now  free  pay  6 per 
centum.  He  moved  a suspension  of  the  rules,  but  no 
quorum  voted.  The  vote  stood  80  Yeas  against  4 Nays. 
Mr.  Morrill  said  tlie  purj  ose  was  distinctly  manifested  in 
the  House  not  to  make  provision  for  carrying  on  the  Gov- 
ernment. Then  there  was  a call  of  tlie  House,  but  before 

it  was  completed  an  adjournment  took  place. April  19. 

The  House  concurred  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
House  resolution  so  as  to  read  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War  inquire  into  the  troth  of  the  rumors 
attending  tlie  recent  attack  on  Fort  Pillow,  and  whether 
that  fort  could  not  have  been  sufficiently  reinforced;  and 
report  the  facts  as  soon  as  possible. — The  House  then  went 
Into  Committee  on  the  Internal  Tax  bill.  Speeches  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Morrill,  Stebbins,  Brooks,  Kasson,  and 
others,  after  which  the  Committee  rose;  when  Mr.  Gar- 
field proceeded  to  make  good  Ills  former  assertions  by  pro- 
ducing a letter  from  Judge  Eckles  of  Indiana,  which  came 
into  his  possession,  recommending  a young  man  to  John 
C.  Breckinridge  as  desirouB  of  entering  the  service  of  tho 
South  in  some  capacity,  and  safely  commeudirg  him  as  a 
faithful  man — At  the  evening  session  the  Raritan  and 
Deiawnre  Bay  Railroad  bill  was  taken  up,  when  Mr.  Wil- 
son offered  a substitute  therefor,  namely,  that  for  the  bet- 
ter regulation  of  commerce  among  the  several  States,  every 
railroad  company  in  the  United  States,  whose  road  is  oper- 
ated by  steam,  be  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  transport 
freight  and  passengers  from  one  State  to  another,  any  tiling 
in  the  law  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
The  consideration  of  the  bill  was  postponed  for  two  weeks. 
— The  House  passed  the  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of 
a railroad  bridge  over  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  near  Louisville. 
—Mr.  Rice  reported  a bill  setting  apart  the  old  House  of 
Representatives  as  a National  Statuary  Hall,  the  several 
States  being  invited  to  send  thither  statues,  in  marble  or 
bronze,  not  exceeding  two  in  number,  for  each  of  their  most 
illustrious  civic  or  military  men.— After  several  speeches 
on  the  bill  for  the  reconstruction  of  rebellious  States  the 
House  adjourned. 

THE  MILITARY  SITUATION. 

The  principal  event  of  the  week  in  the  Southwest  is  the 
massacre  at  Fort  Pillow,  on  the  Mississippi,  of  which  we 
give  an  account  elsewhere. 

General  Steele  has  reached  a point  on  the  Little  Mis- 
souri River  in  Southwestern  Arkansas,  where  he  expected 
to  effect  a junction  on  the  8th  of  April  with  a force  under 
General  Thayer  from  Fort  Smith.  On  the  2d  the  rebel 
General  Shelby  attacked  General  Steele's  rear-guard  un- 
der General  Rice,  with  1200  cavalry  and  two  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, and  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  100  killed  and 
wounded.  Our  loss  was  44  killed  and  wounded,  and  15 
prisoners.  On  tlie  4th  the  rebel  General  Marmaduke  at- 
tacked General  Steele,  with  3000  or  4000  cavalry  and  five 

Eieces  of  artillery,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Little  Missouri 
iver,  and  after  five  hours'  fighting  was  repulsed  witli  the 
loes  of  4 killed  and  23  wounded.  Our  loss  was  23  wounded. 

The  rebels  in  Southern  Alabama  are  showing  some  signs 
of  activity.  A large  force  is  said  to  be  concentrating  at 
Pollard  to  operate  on  the  line  of  the  railroad  from  Pensa- 
cola to  Montgomery.  Most  terrible  persecutions  are  in- 
flicted on  the  Southern  people  in  that  vicinity  who  try  to 
evade  the  conscription.  Hundreds  of  men  and  women  are 
concealed  in  tlie  swamps,  nnd  many  die  of  starvation. 

General  Hincks,  commanding  at  Point  Lookout,  Mary- 
land, returned  on  the  14tli  from  an  expedition  across  tlie 
Potomac  Into  Virginia,  having  captured  $50,000  worth  of 
tobacco  on  its  way  from  Richmond  to  Baltimore,  and  also 
having  taken  prisoners  a gang  of  blockade-runners. 

The  Red  River  expedition  has  met  with  disaster.  Ad- 
vancing from  Alexandria  toward  Shreveport,  General 
Banks’s  army  passed  Grand  Ecore,  sixty  miles  from  Al- 
exandria, on  April  6,  tlie  fleet  having,  meanwhile,  got 
within  one  hundred  miles  of  Shreveport.  On  the  8th  our 
cavalry,  after  driving  tho  enemy  for  two  days,  were  at- 
tacked in  force  at  Pleasant  Hill,  De  Soto  Palish,  Louisiana, 
and  infantry  coming  up,  a stubborn  battle  ensued,  result- 
ing in  the  rout  of  our  whole  force.  Tlie  Nineteenth  Army 
Corps  finally  came  up  and  checked  the  enemy,  who  were 
10,000  strong.  Our  loss  was  over  2000.  The  enemy  also 
lost  heavily.  General  Ransom,  who  commanded  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Divisions,  waa  wounded  in  the  early  part  of 
tlie  fight.  The  Chicago  Mercantile  Battery  last  ail  its  guns, 
and  four  officers  and  twenty-two  men.  The  army  fell  back 
to  Grand  Ecore,  and  would  there  reorganize.  At  last  ac- 
counts Alexandria  was  strongly  defended.  A large  Union 
meeting  was  held  there  on  the  4th  of  April,  and  over  five 
hundred  citizens  had  taken  the  oath  under  the  Amnesty 
Proclamation. 

It  is  reported  fx’om  Chattanooga  that  Hardee’s  corps  of 
Johnston's  rebel  army  has  left  Dalton,  Georgia,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  ordered  to  Virginia. 

The  rebel  forces  have  retreated  from  Eastern  Kentucky. 
A dispatch  from  Louisville  Bays  that,  on  the  14th,  Colonel 
Gallop,  while  falling  bnck  to  get  an  advantageous  position, 
attacked  1000  rebels,  killing  and  wounding  25,  including 
a rebel  Colonel,  and  capturing  50  rebels,  100  horses,  and 
200  saddles. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A large  emancipation  mass  meeting  was  held  in  Knox- 
ville, Tennessee,  on  the  16th  of  April.  Resolutions  favor- 
ing emancipation,  recommending  a Convention  to  effect  it, 
and  requesting  Governor  Johnson  to  call  the  same  at  tlie 
earliest  possible  period  ; nnd  indorsing  the  Administration 
and  the  war  policy  of  President  Lincoln  were  unanimous- 
ly carried. 

A dispatch  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  says  that  on 
the  15th  inst.  a party  of  rebel  cavalry  made  an  attack  on 
the  pickets  at  Bristow  Station,  but  were  driven  off  after  a 
brisk  skirmish.  One  man  was  killed  and  two  wounded, 
belonging  to  the  Thirteenth  Pennsylvania.  Several  of  the 
rebels  were  wounded,  but  were  carried  off  by  their  com- 
rades. Tlie  mail  train,  with  General  Grant  on  board,  had 
just  passed  a few  minutes  before  the  attack  was  made,  and 
it  is  supposed  the  intention  was  to  capture  hirn. 

A large  force  of  rebel  cavalry  appeared  at  tho  Sulphur 
Springs,  on  the  Rappahannock,  six  miles  from  Wnrrenton, 
on  the  18!h,  nnd  it  is  understood  has  been  moving  in  the 
direction  ot  Leesburg. 


The  steamer  Alliance , built  on  the  Clyde,  a lamonii 
blockade-runner,  waa  captured  on  tho  12th  of  April  near 
Dawfuskie  Island,  in  tlie  Savannah  River,  where  she  ran 
“ground.  All  but  six  ot  her  crew  were  taken  prisoners. 
She  was  from  Nassau,  with  a cargo  of  assorted  stores  for 
the  rebel  Government  valued  at  $85,000. 

Nassau  papers  state  tlint  Mobile,  Savannah,  .Charles- 
ton, and  Wilmington  are  less  rigidly  blockaded  than  ever. 
They  also  say  that  fast  steamers  are  coming  into  Nassau 
with  supplies  for  tlie  rebels,  which  promise  large  profit*. 

The  Savannah  Republican  of  the  4th  inst  says  that 
the  Union  prisoners  at  Andersonville,  Georgia,  are  dying 
at  the  rate  of  20  to  25  a day. 

Five  hundred  and  sixty-three  sick  and  wounded  Union 
prisoners  from  Richmond  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe  on 
the  17  th. 

We  learn  from  North  Carolina  that  tlie  attempt  to  en- 
force the  rebel  conscription  in  tlie  western  part  ot  that 
State  resulted  in  the  hanging  of  the  officers  who  endeav- 
ored to  cany  it  out. 

Captain  Phelps,  of  the  gun-boat  No.  26,  captured  a rebel 
mail-carrier  near  Crockett’s  Bluff,  Arkansas,  on  the  4th, 
with  five  hundred  letters  from  Richmond  and  other  points, 
end  sixty  thousand  percussion  caps  for  General  Price’s 
army.  The  letters  contained  official  communications  for 
Shreveport,  and  a considerable  sum  of  Federal  money. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

EUROPE. 

THE  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  WAR. 

Hostilities  in  Schleswig  and  Holstein  are  actively  con- 
tinued. From  Copenhagen  and  from  Gravenstein  we 
learn  that  a heavy  bombardment  of  Diippel  took  place  on 
Sunday,  April  3,  and  that  Sonderbtirg  was  set  on  fire  in 
several  places.  An  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  cross  over 
into  the  Island  of  Alsen,  and  thus  turn  the  Danish  posi- 
tion. Should  this  manoeuvre  be  successfully  accomplished, 
the  Danes  would  bo  placed  in  a most  critical  condition. 
Tlie  official  Journal  of  Dresden  asserts  that  Denmark  has 
now  officially  notified  her  acceptance  of  the  Cqpference 
without  armietice  and  without  basis.  The  Flyvepontm  a 
Copenhagen  paper,  state!  that  M.  De  Quaade,  Danish  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Privy  Councilor  Krieger  are 
to  represent  Denmark  at  the  Conference.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston has  announced,  In  the  House  of  Commons,  that  all  the 
Powers  that  signed  the  Treaty  of  1852  have  consented  to 
send  representatives  to  tlie  Conference. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Garibaldi  has  nrrived  in  England,  and  met  with  a most 
enthusiastic  reception.  At  Southampton  he  was  the  guest 
of  the  Mayor,  and  at  London  will  be  the  guest  of  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland. 

The  A lexandra  case  has  been  decided  by  the  House  of 
Lords  against  the  Crown. 

In  tlie  House  ol  Commons  on  the  5th,  Lord  Clanricarde 
moved  for  the  correspondence  relating  to  the  dismissal  of 
British  Consuls  from  Southern  ports,  when  Earl  Russell,  in 
reply,  defended  the  action  of  Lord  Lyons,  and  showed  that 
the  said  Consuls  had  been  dismissed  for  a good  and  suffi- 
cient reason — for  using  their  official  positions  to  aid  tlie 
rebels. 

Mr.  Stansfcld  had  resigned  his  position  in  the  Govern- 
ment, as  Junior  Lord  of  tlie  Treasury,  because  of  the  con- 
nection of  his  name  with  Mazzini  and  the  Greco  con- 
spiracy, 

MAXIMILIAN  AND  MEXICO. 

The  difficulty  which  had  srisen  in  the  Imperial  family 
ot  Austria  respecting  the  presumptive  right  of  Archduke 
Maximilian  to  tlie  Austrian  Crown  has  been  settled.  The 
Council  of  the  family  wished  the  Archduke  to  resign  his 
right  in  case  tlie  Crown  should  revert  to  him,  but  the 
Archduke  hesitated  to  comply  with  this  request. 

Rumors  that  Maximilian's  acceptance  of  the  Mexican 
throne  were  doubtful  are  again  in  circulation.  It  was  re- 
ported that  the  Courts  of  London,  Rome,  Vienna,  Berlin, 
St.  Petersburg,  Spain,  and  France,  have  agreed  to  recog- 
nize the  Emperor  of  Mexico  immediately  on  his  secession. 

Dates  from  Mexico  are  to  the  22d  of  March.  The  trea- 
son of  Vidaurri  is  confirmed ; he  had  2000  men  in  Monterey ; 
Doblado  was  marching  from  Saltillo  to  give  him  battlp, 
and  another  force  was  coming  up  from  Durango.  The  re- 
port that  the  latter  place  had  fallen  into  Ihe  bands  of  tlie 
French  is  not  true.  Nueva  Leon  and  Coahulla  had  ac- 
knowledged Juarez’s  authority,  and  were  raising  men  to 
oppose  Vidaurri.  The  French  had  been  driven  from  Cliia- 


made  to  old  J . 

He  declined  to  listen  to  them,  nnd  said  that  tlie  French 
were  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  he  would  resist  them 
to  the  last  extremity.  It  is  believed  that  the  French  w ill 
find  the  mountaineers  of  Guerrero  among  their  most  un- 
conquerable enemies  in  Mexico. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Several  new  engagements  have  taken  place  in  Poland 
between  the  insurgents  and  the  Russians. 

The  Japanese  embassadors,  with  a suite  of  fifty  persons, 
have  arrived  at  Suez.  Besides  Paris,  where  they  are  to 
apologize  to  the  Emperor  for  the  misdeeds  of  the  Tycoon, 
they  are  to  visit  London,  Vienna,  and  also  Switzerland, 
whither  they  are  going  to  see  an  existing  republic. 

BRAZIL. 

In  the  Brazilian  Senate  a proposition  that  foreigners 
should  not  be  allowed  to  hold  slaves  in  Brazil  was  reject- 
ed. Owing  to  the  failure  of  rains  in  the  sowing  season 
there  was  a frightful  famine  in  the  Island  of  St.  Jago,  Capa 
de  Verdes.  Numbers  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitant-  were 
dying  of  starvation  in  the  streets. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  ITEMS. 

The  report  of  the  Commissary -General  of  Prisoners,  ac- 
coinpanying  the  Secretary  of  War's  report,  lias  just  been 
published.  It  shows  that  the  number  of  rebel  officers  and 
men  captured  by  us  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  is:  1 
Lieutenant-General,  5 Major-Generals,  25  Brigadier-Gen- 
erals,  186  Colonels,  146  Lieutenant-Colonels,  244  Majors, 
2497  Captains,  5811  Lieutenants,  16,563  non-commissioned 
officers,  121,156  privates,  and  5800  citizens.  Of  these  we 
had  on  band  at  the  date  of  the  report  29,229  officers  and 
men,  among  whom  were  1 Major-General  and  7 Brigadiers. 
There  have  been  121,937  rebels  exchanged  against  110,866 
Union  men  returned. 

The  new  steam  gun-boat  Chenango , while  proceeding  to 
sea  on  tlie  15th,  when  abreast  of  Fort  Richmond,  in  New 
York  Harbor,  burst  her  port  boiler,  killing  one  man,  and 
horribly  scalding  32  others,  nmong  them  three  of  the  offi- 
cers of  tlie  Engineer  Department.  The  Chenango  was 
sadly  shattered,  and  was  towed  to  tlie  Navy- Yard  for  re- 
pairs. The  unfortunate  sufferers  were  transferred  to  the 
United  States  Naval  Hospital,  where  every  thing  possible 
was  done  for  their  relief.  Twenty-two  of  the  number  sub- 
sequently died. 

The  nominations  of  Captain  Hawkins  and  Colonels 
Wild,  Birney,  Chetham,  and  Pile,  as  Brigadier-Gen- 
erals in  the  Volunteer  forces,  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

General  Kilpatrick  has  been  relieved  from  dnty  with 
tlie  Array  of  the  Potomac,  and  ordered  to  report  to  General 
Sherman  at  Memphis.  He  is  succeeded  in  the  command 
of  the  Third  Cavalry  Division  by  General  Wilson. 

The  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War,  de- 
temined  to  send  a sub-committee,  compoeed  of  Senator 
Wade  and  Representative  Gooou,  to  Fort  Pillow,  to  in- 
quire into  all  the  facts  relating  to  that  affair. 

• General  Grast,  accompanied  by  Major-Generals  Han- 
cock, Warren,  and  Birney,  together  with  a large  num- 
ber of  Division  and  Brigade  Commanders,  reviewed  Gen- 
eral Seduwick’s  Sixth  Corps  on  tlie  18th.  The  Command- 
ing General  afterward  reviewed  tlie  Reserve  Artillery. 
The  Second  Anny  Corps, ^Majm-Geueral  Hancock,  and 
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ADMIRAL  PORTER’S  FLOTILLA. 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  RED  RIVER 
EXPEDITION. 

W e give  on  this  page  three  sketches  illustrative,  of 
the  Red  River  Expedition,  which  has  so  far  been  at- 
tended with  such  marked  success.  Fort  De  Russy, 
which  is  here  accurately  presented,  was  captured 
by  our  forces  on  the  15th  of  March  last.  The  fort 
was  a formidable  work,  quadrangular  in  shape,  with 
bastions,  and  bomb-proof,  covered  with  railroad  iron. 
A powerful  water-battery  connected  with  the  fort, 
the  casemates  of  which  were  considered  capable  of 
resisting  the  heaviest  shot  and  shell.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  the  gun-boat  Essex  tried  some  of  her 
guns  on  these  casemates,  and  succeeded  in  sending 
her  shot  straight  through  them.  About 800  negroes 
were  employed  a year  in  constructing  the  fort  and 
adjacent  works,  all  the  guns  of  which,  upon  its  cap- 
ture, fell  into  our  hands,  including  one  belonging  to 
the  Indiartola  when  she  was  captured  by  the  rebels. 

Our  sketch  of  the  celebrated  ram  Sicitzerland,  be- 
longing to  the  Mississippi  squadron,  represents  her 
as  she  appeared  in  “full  dress”  on  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary last.  This  ram  will  be  remembered  as  hav- 
ing attempted,  with  the  Lancaster , to  run  the  Vicks- 
burg  batteries  on  the  25th  of  March,  1863,  when  the 


Lancaster  was  sunk  and  the  Switzerland  badly  dis-  I 
abled. 

Admiral  Porter's  flotilla,  which  has  done  ex- 
cellent service,  consists  of  twenty-two  gun-boats, 
together  with  several  supply  steamers,  hospital- 
boats,  etc.  Among  the  vessels  are  the  following : 
Fort  Herman,  7 guns ; Cricket,  8 guns ; Lafayette,  9 
guns ; Neosho,  3 guns : Oscark,  2 guns ; Eqstport,  9 
guns ; Choctaw,  8 guns ; Osage,  3 guns ; Chillicothe, 

4 guns;  Jjouisvilk,  14  guns;  Carondelet,  14  guns; 
Benton,  18  guns;  Pittsburg,  14  guns;  Gazette,  8 
guns ; Mound  City,  14  guns ; General  Price,  4 guns ; I 
Lexington,  8 guns ; Ouachita,  3 guns ; Black  Hawk,  | 
13  guns.  Of  these,  the  Osage  and  Oscark  are  tur- 
reted.  The  Lafayette,  Eastport,  Choctaw,  Chillicothe, 
Benton,  Carondelet,  Jjouisville,  Pittsburg,  Mound 
City,  and  Essex  are  iron-clads.  The  Lexington  is 
one  of  the  three  wooden  boats  first  put  in  commis- 
sion on  the  Mississippi.  The  Ouachita  and  Black 
Hawk  afe  formidable  wooden  vessels  partially 
plated.  The  others  are  denominated  tin -clads. 
Our  sketch  was  taken  as  the  vessels  were  lying 
near  Alexandria,  preparing  to  go  up  the  river.  At 
last  accounts  they  had  passed  the  obstructions  placed 
in  the  channel  by  the  rebels,  and  were  approaching 
Shreveport. 


The  opening  of  the  Red  River  region  has  placed 
within  our  reach  a vast  amount  of  cotton,  which  the 
enemy  had  stored  away  for  export  or  sale.  On  the 
17th  800  bales  from  near  Fort  De  Russy  reached 
Cairo,  and  large  quantities  were  still  awaiting  trans- 
portation at  the  date  of  our  last  advices.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Shreveport  thousands  of  bales  are  be- 
lieved to  be  hidden  away ; and  should  our  army  ar- 
rive in  time  to  prevent  its  destruction  a large  sum 
must  be  realized  from  this  source.  While  thus 
weakening  the  rebels  in  the  seizure  of  one  of  their 
main  elements  of  strength,  the  advance  of  the  Fed- 
eral forces  has  also  achieved  a vast  positive  advant- 
age in  delivering  the  loyal  people  from  the  oppres- 
sion which  has  so  long  restrained  them.  The  mo- 
ment the  old  flag  was  restored  hundreds  of  citizens 
seem  to  have  come  forward  rejoicingly  to  testily 
their  devotion  to  the  cause  it  symbolizes.  Many 
who  had  been  exiled  from  their  homes  hastened  to 
resume  their  old  places,  and  aid  in  the  necessary 
work  of  social  and  civil  reconstruction ; all  animat- 
ed, according  to  the  newspaper  accounts,  by  an  in- 
tense hostility,  not  only  to  the  rebellion,  but  to 
slavery,  as  its  great  cause  and  principal  source  of 
strength.  Thus  Freedom  is  every  where  achieving 
its  own  revenges. 


THE  PRESS  ON  THE  FIELD. 

We  give  on  pages  280  and  281  a view  illustra- 
ting a very  important  department  of  every  army — 
namely,  the  Newspaper  Brigade.  .Every  large 
camp  in  the  present  war  has  had  in  it  some  repre- 
sentative of  our  leading  journals ; and  the  country 
is  more  indebted  to  these  industrious,  energetic, 
and  courageous  reporters  for  early  and  authentic 
accounts  of  battles  and  important  movements  tljan 
the  mass*of  our  people  usually  admit.  But  for 
these  enterprising  and  adventurous  spirits,  who 
penetrate  into  all  sorts  of  dangers,  and  sketch,  with 
the  hail  of  buttle  falling  around  them,  the  scenes 
and  actions  in  which  the  public  has  so  great  an  in- 
terest, we  must  very  often  have  remained  in  igno- 
rance for  days  and  weeks  of  events  vitally  affecting 
our  interests  and  happiness.  Nor  is  this  all : the 
materials  for  the  history  of  this  great  conflict  are 
furnished  almost  entirely  by  these  gatherers  of 
“things  great  and  small”  on  the  field,  and  posteri- 
ty would  be  wholly  ignorant,  but  for  them,  of  that 
vast  body  of  incident  and  adventure  which  finds  no 
mention  in  official  reports,  and  which  i%  absolutely 
necessary  to  a proper  appreciation  of  central  facts 
and  events. 
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THE  SOWING  OF  THE  SEED. 

The  seed  of  Liberty  was  sown 
Upon  our  soil  long  years  ago, 

And  strong  men  watched  it  day  by  day, 

To  clear  each  noxious  weed  away, 

That  the  young  plant  might  grow. 

The  storm  descended  in  its  might, 

And  down  the  heavy  hailstones  fell ; 
While  far-off  nations  smiling,  said, 

“The  storm  prevails — the  seed  is  dead!” 
But  the  earth  kept  it  well. 

And  when  at  last  the  sun  shone  out, 

And  the  tempestuous  time  was  o’er, 

The  seed  unfolded  to  a tree, 

Bearing  the  fruit  of  Liberty 
To  scatter  on  our  shore. 

Tyrants  frowned  on  its  rapid  growth— 

Their  Btern  rovilings  filled  the  air — 

But  up  from  North,  South,  East,  and  West, 
Came  the  .wise  men,  and  the  oppress’d, 

To  see  a tree  so  rare; 

‘ And  beg  some  of  the  precious  seed 
To  plant  in  lands  beyond  the  sea, 

Till  where’er  stood  a tyrant’s  throne, 

The  seeds  of  this  young  tree  were  sown, 
Bidding  the  world  be  free! 

Once  more  the  fierce  storm  rages  round, 
Once  more  the  rain  falls  thick  and  fast, 
Stripped  of  its  foliage,  grim  and  bare, 

The  tree  stands  in  the  tempest’s  glare, 
Careening  to  the  blast. 

Its  branches  sway  from  side  to  side, 

Its  broken  limbs  bestrew  the  ground; 

But  from  the  raging  of  the  storm, 

Deep  in  the  earth,  secure  and  warm, 

The  roots  lie  safe  and  sound. 

And  still  above  the  friendly  soil 
The  sturdy  trunk  unyielding  stands, 

And  on  the  branches  that  remain, 

Fresh  buds  are  swelling  out  again 
For  all  the  weary  lands. 

O noble  tree  of  Liberty! 

The  storm  in  vain  doth  thee  assail; 

In  vain  thy  foes  may  gather  round 
To  rend  thee  quivering  from  the  ground, 

For  thou  shalt  still  prevail ! 

Still  tower  aloft  thy  giant  form, 

Abroad  thy. leafy  branches  wave; 

Scatter  the  good  seed  far  and  wide — 

On  lonely  heath — on  mountain  side — 

On  every  patriot’s  grave! 

Bid  the  whole  earth  the  lesson  learn, 

That  where’er  Freedom’s  seed  takes  root, 
Though  often  sown  in  doubt,  or  haste, 

Not  one  shall  die,  nor  turn  to  waste,* 

Nor  cease  from  bearing  fruit. 


QUITE  ALONE. 

By  GEOEGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 


fW  Printed  from  tlie  Manuaorint  and 
early  Procf-slieets  purchased  by  tlie- 
Proprietors  of  “Harper’s  Weekly.” 

• CHAPTER  XVI. 

LILY  BEGINS  TO  LEARN  THINGS. 

Rhododendron  Hodse  was  to  Lily  r.  mys- 
terious monster,  a dragon  that  devoured  chil- 
dren. After  the  first  “getting-up  bell,” the  first 
rayer-meeting,  and  the  first  school  breakfast, 
e gobbled  her  up;  and  she,  a very  small  Jonah 
indeed,  became  absorbed  in  him,  and  dwelt  in 
his  immensity.  Of  the  great  boiling,  turbid  sea 
of  the  external  world  she  could  know  nothing — 
the  dragon’s  jaws  formed  the  entrance  to  the 
school,  and  were  garnished  with  many  fangs. 
So  she  abode  within,  and  at  first  trembled,  but 
gradually  grew  accustomed  to  the  arched-in- 
wards, and  ribbed  sides,  and  vast  viscera  of  the 
monster ; and  as  it  was  her  nature  to  love  things 
when  she  became  accustomed  to  them,  the  school 
dragon  lost  at  last  all  his  terrors  for  the  child, 
and  Lily  became  that  exceeding  rarity,  a little 
girl  who  was  fond  of  her  school. 

Quite  alone,  she  had  nothing  else  in  the  world 
to  be  fond  of.  The  people  who  had  brought  her 
to  school  had  forgotten  to  put  any  toys  among 
her  needments.  Her  exquisite  papa  had,  prob- 
ably, never  heard  of  such  vulgar  frivolities,  and 
Jean  Baptiste  Constant  had,  perhaps,  matters 
more  important  to  think  of  at  the  moment.  Lily 
had  not  so  much  as  a doll.  The  rough  old  play- 
things she  used  to  potter  about  with  in  the  plas- 
terer’s house  soon  faded  into  the  nothingness  of 
oblivion.  So,  too,  did  the  plasterer  himself,  and 
his  wife  her  old  nurse,  and  their  little  boy  her 
foster-brother.  First,  she  forgot  their  names, 
and  only  bore  them  in  ntind  as  the  good  people 
far  away,  who  used  to  be  fond  of  her,  and  romp 
with  her,  and  bear  with  her  little  tempers. 
Then,  the  plasterer’s  face  and  form  began  to  be 
a matter  of  doubt,  and  she  could  not  tell  wheth- 
er he  had  red  hair  or  black  hair — whether  .he 
wore  a beard,  or  whiskers,  or  both,  or  neither. 
Curiously,  she  remembered  latest  his  strong 
ribbed  corduroy  trowsers — probably  because  she 
had  careered  on  them  so  many  times  cock-horse 
to  Coventry,  and  she  connected  with  these  gar- 
ments the  strong  acrid  fumes  of  tlie  tobacco  he 
smoked.  Blue  vapor,  hot  and  pungent,  was  al- 
ways curling  ftp]},  tl^t  excellent  man ; without 


his  pipe  Lily  would  have  lost  her  last  definite 
conception  of  her  foster-father.  But  the’  pipe 
went  out  at  last,  and  the  smoke  mingled  with 
the  clouds,  and  drifted  away  into  space.  The 
boy,  her  playmate,  she  forgot  in  one  suddeH 
landslip  of  recollection.  He  was  there,  for  a 
moment,  with  a rough  head  she  used  to  touzle, 
a top  he  used  to  spin  for  her  amusement,  a back 
that  was  always  at  her  service.  He  was  her 
horse,  her  dog,  her  coach,  her  ship,  her  steam- 
engine,  but  all  at  once  his  fastenings  loosened, 
and  he  tumbled  down  into  the  gulf  forever. 
And  then,  last  of  all,  poor  nurse  went.  Lily 
clung  to  her  image  as  long  as  ever  she  could, 
and  struggled  hard  to  retain  it,  but  the  inevita- 
ble law  asserted  it,  and  nurse  melted  away.  She 
came  to  have  two  faces,  like  Janus,  and  then 
none  at  all.  Her  hands  and  feet  disappeared  in 
a wreath  of  filmy  imaginations.  Long  after  that 
her  checked  apron  remained — the  apron  on  which 
Lily  used  to  sit  before  the  fire,  warm  and  dry 
and  glowing  from  her  bath,  purring  like  a kitten 
— the  apron  which  had  strings  to  be  pulled,  and 
twisted,  and  untied  by  her  uncertain  little  fin- 
gers, to  the  great  discomfort,  but  never-failing 
delight  of  the  good  woman — the  apron  to  whose 
corner  Lily  used  to  cling  in  her  first  venture- 
some excursions  into  the  back  garden.  But  the 
apron  was  doomed.  The  records  of  that  court 
of  exchequer  crumbled  into  decay,  and  away 
went  nurse,  apron,  and  all,  not  to  be  remem- 
bered again  on  this  side  death,  when — oh!  joy 
for  some,  and  woe  unutterable  to  others — we 
shall  remember  every  thing. 

This  last  holdfast  being  taken  away,  what  re- 
mained? Rhododendron  House,  and  nothing 
more.  The  apparition  of  the  two  strange  men 
who  had  brought  her  by  night  to  school  had 
scarcely  ruffled  the  surface  of  the  lake,  had 
scarcely  breathed  upon  the  mirror.  They  could 
scarcely  have  been  forgotten,  for  they  had  never 
been  remembered.  When  the  Miss  Bunnycas- 
tles  spoke  to  Lily  about  her  papa,  and  told  her 
that  he  was  a perfect  gentleman,  and  brought  a 
man-servant  with  him  who  was  almost  as  grand 
a gentleman  as  he,  she  could  respond  only  by  a 
vacant  stare.  She  knew  no  papa.  Little  by 
little  there  came  over  her  a vague  conscious- 
ness that  she  ought  properly  to  have  one,  for 
most  of  the  young  ladies  were  continually  vaunt- 
ing their  possession  of  such  a parent ; and  when 
she  was  nbout  six,  she  toddled  up  one  day  to 
Mr.  Drax,  when  lie  was  paying  one  of  his  peri- 
odical visits,  and,  with  a very  grave  and  knowl- 
edge-seeking visage,  asked  him  this  alarming 
question:  “Missa  Drax,  are  you  my  pappa?” 
The  discreet  medical  practitioner  was  dreadfully 
disconcerted  at  this  crude  interrogatory.  Old 
Mrs.  Bunnycastle  bleated,  “ Lawk  a’  mercy,  what 
next  ?”  Two  of  the  Miss  Bunnycastles  tittered ; 
but  the  third.  Miss  Barbara,  told  Lily,  severely, 
that  she  would  never  be  any  thing  better  than  a 
little  idiot. 

Meanwhile  she  had  set  herself,  first  intuitive- 
ly, next  of  her  own  volition,  to  learn  things.  I 
don’t  mean  lessons.  For  the  first  year  all  the 
resources  of  the  law  of  kindness  were  powerless  to 
teach  her  even  her  lessons ; and  although  Miss 
Barbara  had  a dim  impression  that  she  should 
properly  by  this  time  bo  deep  in  the  mysteries 
of  Mangnall,  she  forebore,  after,  a while,  to  set 
her  tasks  which  she  could  not  by  any  possibility 
grasp  even  the  remotest  meaning  of,  and  con- 
soled herself  with  the  thought  that  there  was 
plenty  of  time  to  rescue  her  from  the  perilous 
condition  of  a dunce.  So  Lily  was  left  to  a few 
books  that  had  pictures  iu  them,  and  but  few 
attempts  were  made  to  drum  the  significance  of 
the  accompanying  letter-press  into  her  head.  She 
was  too  small  to  stand  up  iu  a class — too  small  to 
have  copy-books,  or  good  marks,  or  bad  marks 
— too  small  for  any  thing,  in  fact,  save  to  wander 
or  trot  about  as  she  listed,  from  house  to  play- 
ground, from  play-ground  to  school-ground — 
now  talking  to  the  furniture,  and  now  to  the 
teachers — now  listening,  with  demure  astonish- 
ment, to  the  eloquence  of  Mrs.  Bunnycastle, 
which  was  Greek  to  her — to  the  orations  of  the 
governesses,  which  were  Hebrew  to  her — and  to 
the  monotonous  drone  of  the  young  ladies,  as  at 
appointed  times  and  seasons  they  repeated  their 
lessons.  In  fine,  she  became  as  much  a pet  and 
plaything  in  the  establishment  as  auy  very  tiny 
domestic  auimal  that  was  neither  troublesome 
nor  spiteful,  but  very  playful  and  very  affection- 
ate, might  have  been.  Miss  Barbara  was  of 
opinion  that  she  should  be  kept  “strict;”  but 
at  last  even  she  joined  in  the  general  concession, 
and  seemed  to  be  as  fond  of  Lily  as  every  one 
else  in  the  house  was. 

But  all  this  time  Lily  was  learning  things. 
She  knew  the  play-ground  by  heart.  She  had 
almost  a pre-Raphaelite  acquaintance,  mentally, 
with  the  bricks,  with  their  various  hues,  now  red, 
now  russet,  now  purple ; with  the  mossy  rime  that 
covered  some  of  them,  with  the  small  beetles 
that  did  wouderful  acrobatic  fgats  on  their  accliv- 
ities, rivaling  the  soldiers  of  General  Wolfe,  who 
inarched  up  rocks  that  were  quite  perpendicular. 
She  knew  the  tears  which  the  strong  mortar  had 
shed  on  first  beiug  laid  between  the  courses,  and 
whieh  the  trowel  had  forgotten  to  scrape  awuy — 
tears  which  the  air  had  hardened  into  imjierish- 
able  durability.  She  knew  the  spider’s  web  in 
the  southwest  angle,  by  the  holly-bush.  She 
was  on  speaking-terms  with  the  spider  (a  mon- 
strous glutton,  who  died  at  last  of  delirium  tre- 
mens, brought  on  by  eating  a blue-bottle  who 
had  tipsified  himself  with  the  saccharine  fer- 
mentation of  fivepencc  - halfpenny  moist  at  a 
grocer’s  shop  in  High  Street,  Clapham,  and  so 
had  staggered  to  Stockwell,  to  be  devoured  and 
die).  She  knew  that  the  spider  did  not  always 
dwell  in  his  web,  but  that  he  lay  in  wait,  some- 
times, in  a little  cavern  or  niche  in  the  bricks, 
where  a French  bean  peg  once  bad  been.  The 
gravel  of  the  play-ground  was  familiar  to  her,  and 
a thrill  of  delight  came  over  her  when  she  found 
l among  the  pebbles  one  day  a broken  shell.  She 


knew  all  about  the  miniature  allotment  gardens 
which  the  most  meritorious  among  the  five-and- 
thirty  were  permitted  to  cultivate,  and  where 
they  cultivated  mustard-and-cress,  to  be  after- 
ward consumed  on  half-holidays  afternoons  at 
tea-time — mustard-and-cress  which  tasted  hot  as 
ginger  to  the  tongue,  and  was  rather  uncomfort- 
ably gritty  to  the  teeth.  Into  these  garden-beds 
the  young  ladies  frequently  emptied  the  proceeds 
of  their  pocket-money,  in  the  guise  of  small 
brown  paper  packets  of  seeds,  presumably  con- 
taining the  germs  of  rare  and  gorgeous  flowers, 
but  which  generally  ended  in  disappointment, 
coming  up  in  various  forms  of  weedincss  or  scrub- 
biness, but  never  turning  out  to  be  geraniums,  or 
fuschias,  or  any  thing  practical.  Then  was  there 
not  the  speculative  Miss  Newton,  who  was  al- 
ways planting  acorns  in  the  fond  hope  that  some 
time  between  their  plantation  and  her  going 
home  for  the  holidays  they  would  sprout  up  into 
giant  oaks?  Was  there  not  Miss  Close,  the 
miserly  boarder,  who  buried  halfpence,  nay  four- 
penny  jiieces  even,  in  her  two  flower -plots? 
And  then  Miss  Furblow,  the  draper’s  daughter, 
had  a dandy  set  of  garden-tools,  all  shining  in 
iron  and  newly-turned  wood — tools  which  ex- 
cited the  bitter  envy  of  her  companions,  who  had 
usually  about  one  haif-toothless  rake,  and  one 
bent  spade  with  a broken  handle,  to  half  a dozen 
horticulturists — tools  which  she  didn’t  know  how 
to  use,  and  which  brought  her  at  last  to  signal 
grief  and  mortification  ? 

All  these  things  were  noted  by  Lily ; likewise 
the  grim  little  back-door,  fast  bolted  and  barred, 
which,  in  former  times,  had  communicated  with 
Mr.  Jagg’s  garden — the  cross  old  gentleman  next 
door.  That  door  was  as  much  nn  object  of 
grave  and  wistful  contemplation  to  Lily  as  the 
Debtors’  door  of  Newgate  is  to  some  grown  peo- 
ple. Would  it  ever  open  ? Why  was  it  closed  ? 
What  was  there  behind  it  ? Mr.  Jagg  hated  the 
Bunnycastles,  and  the  Bunnycastles  hated  Mr. 
Jagg.  He  spoke  scornfully  of  the  five-and-thirty 
boarders  as  “a  pack  of  young  hussies,”  and  spite- 
fully lopped  oft-  half  the  spreading  branches  of 
his  best  cherry-tree  because  a bough  overhung 
the  wall  of  the  Bunnycastle  play-ground.  Where- 
upon Miss  Celia  Bunnycastle  called  in  a cunning 
worker  in  iron,  and  caused  him  to  erect  a formi- 
dable palisade  of  spikes  on  the  wall,  as  though 
to  repel  auy  attempts  at  midnight  escalade  for 
nefariously  amative  purposes  by  Jagg.  Jagg 
denied  the  legal  right  of  the  Bunnycastles  to 
erect  this  chevaux-de-frise.  There  was  much 
acrimonious  correspondence;  the  solicitors  of 
the  rival  houses  were  consulted : Jagg  only  re- 
frained from  going  to  law  with  Rhododendron 
House  because  Rhododendron  House  had  him 
on  the  hip,  in  the  fact  of  one  of  the  maid-serv- 
ants making  solemn  asseveration  that  he  was  not 
only  in  the  scandalous  habit  of  winking  at  her 
when  she  went  out  on  errands,  but  had  on  one 
occasion  had  the  unmanly  brutality  to  tell  her 
that  she  was  a “duck.”  Had  justice  taken  cog- 
nizance of  the  wretch’s  misdeeds  it  would  have 
been  nn  aggravated  assault  case  at  the  vert  least 
— supposing,  at  least,  that  wholesome  statute  to 
have  been  in  force  at  the  period.  The  feud  at 
last  was  compromised,  and  tlie  chevaux-de-frise 
was  suffered  to  rust  in  peace.  They  were  not 
very  firmly  fixed,  and  half  of  the  spikes  tumbled 
over  into  Jagg’s  garden:  who  avenged  himself, 
let  us  hope,  by  forthwith  disposing  of  them  at 
marine  stores. 

There  had  been,  of  coarse,  a primary  cause 
for  this  envenomed  quarrel,  but  it  was  wrapt  in 
uncertainty.  A teacher  who  had  gone  away 
knew  all  about  it,  but  to  the  existing  generation 
it  was  a mystery.  Some  said  that  Mr.  Jagg,  a 
widower  with  one  daughter,  had  wished  the  Bun- 
nycastles to  take  her  on  reduced  terms,  but  that 
they  had  declined — standing  out  to  the  last  that 
washing,  music,  and  seat  at  church,  should  be 
extras.  Others  declared  that  the  ladies  of  Rho- 
dodendron House  had  manifested  an  almost  un- 
seemly anxiety  to  secure  Miss  Jagg  as  an  in- 
mate ; but  that  her  uncivil  parent  had  eontumc- 
liously  declared  that  he  would  sooner  send  her 
to  a charity  school  than  to  the  Bunnycastles. 
Finally,  it  was  darkly  bruited  about  among  the 
elder  girls  that,  not  so  many  months  before,  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  offensive,  defensive,  and  mat- 
rimonial, had  been  in  contemplation  between  ti.e 
houses  of  Jagg  and  Bunnycastle — Miss  Celia 
being  tlie  high  contracting  party  of  the  last- 
named  family.  But  the  treaty  had  come — as 
treaties  often  do — to  nothing ; and  this  was  why, 
perhaps,  the  Saint  Scholasticas  of  Rhododendron 
House  always  spoke  of  the  crusty  widower  as  a 
monster,  a villain,  and  a base  wretch ; while  the 
unfeeling  Jagg,  ou  his  side,  and  with  character- 
istic coarseness,  declared,  laying  a scornful  fin- 
ger by  tlie  side  of  his  ribald  nose,  that  lie  had 
founa  oqt  the  whole  thing  was  a Riant,  and  had 
declared  off  in  time. 

This  was  not  among  the  things  that  Lily 
learned  ; but  the  mention  of  the  barred-up  door 
reminded  me  of  the  great  Bunnycastle  and  Jagg 
vendetta.  It  is  time,  however,  to  go  indoors. 
There,  the  things  that  the  child  learned  were 
manifold.  Into  the  drawing-room  and  the  sup- 
per-parlor beyond  she  was  but  rarely  permitted 
to  peep,  but  sbe  studied  all  the  bedrooms — from 
Mrs.  Bunnycastle’s  imposing  chamber  to  the 
less  pretentious  apartments  occupied  by  the  Miss 
Bunnycastles,  and  the  dormitories,  numbered 
one  to  five,  where  the  five-and-thirty  boarders 
slept  on  seventeen  and  a half  iron  bedsteads. 
The  half  bed  was  a turn-up  one — an  impostor — 
by  day  an  escritoire.  The  law  of  kindness  had, 
somehow,  omitted  to  enact  that  the  pupils  should 
not  sleep  two  in  a bed  ; and  Miss  Furblow,  the 
draper’s  daughter,  was  the  only  young  lady  in 
statu  pupillari  privileged  to  have  an  entire  bed 
— it  was  the  half  one,  the  impostor — to  herself. 

There  were  all  kinds  of  things  to  be  learned 
in  these  bedrooms — things  grave,  and  things 
gay.  There  were  hours  of  musing  evoked  from 
huge  chests  of  drawers— as  to  whether  they  grew 


there,  and  what  they  held.  There  were  fearful 
speculations  ns  to  the  birds  and  flowers  on  chintz 
draperies,  and  dreadful  images  conjured  up  of 
what,  or  who,  might  he  hidden  behind  heavy 
curtains,  or  under  Mrs.  Bunnycastle’s  four-post - 
er,  or  within  the  parapet  of  the  great  canopied 
tester.  There  were  looking-glasses  to  be  fur- 
tively glanced  in,  and  then  run  away  from ; por- 
traits and  engravings  on  the  walls  to  study ; Mo- 
ses in  the  Bulrushes,  and  Jephtha’s  Rash  Vow ; 
Abraham’s  Sacrifice,  and  his  late  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  York  in  full  regimentals  ; the 
Temple  of  Concord  in  Hyde  Rark,  and  the  Hor- 
rible Ceremony  of  Suttee  as  performed  in  the 
East  Indies;  the  Reverend  Mr.  M'Quashie,  Ed- 
itor of  the  Riedo-Biiptist’s  Missionary  Chronicle, 
and.the  Island  of  Corfu  ; with  other  works  of  art, 
to  l>e  pondered  over.  There  were  gowns  and 
shawls  to  be  detached,  in  imagination,  from  their 
pegs  and  peopled  with  flesh  and  blood.  There 
was  the  great  lumber-room,  where  all  the  five- 
and-thirty  boarders’  boxes  were  deposited  when 
they  came  home  for  the  holidays — a veiy  cara- 
vanserai full  of  trunks.  There  was  the  maid- 
servant's room,  where  Lily  had  been  woke  up  by 
the  sun,  and  half  terrified  to  death  by  the  bell, 
on  the  first  morning  after  her  coming.  There 
were  chairs  to  jump  on,  and  hearth-rugs  to  lift 
the  cornel's  of,  and  clocks  to  whose  ticking  an 
attentive  ear  was  lent.  There  were  books  in 
cases,  and  books  in  hanging-shelves,  and  plated 
candlesticks,  and  snuffer-trays,  and  two  great 
old  china  mandarins,  ready,  on  the  slightest  en- 
couragement of  a little  finger,  to  loll  out  their 
tongues,  and  wag  their  peacock’s  feather  and 
blue-buttoned  heads  in  a manner  wonderful, 
though  somewhat  awful,  to  behold.  All  these 
objects  of  research  were,  to  Lily,  beautiful,  but 
perplexing.  During  the  long  hours  of  study, 
while  the  girls  were  pent  up  in  the  school-room, 
droning  and  gabbling,  and  the  governesses  squab- 
bling with  and  girding  at  them,  Lily  was  per- 
mitted, whenever  she  grew  tired  of  school — 
which  was  generally  about  five  minutes  afier  she 
had  taken  her  seat  on  the  little  stool  apportioned 
to  her — to  slip  out,  and  wander  np  and  down 
the  house ; whose  contents  gave  her,  spark  by 
spark,  a little  glimmering  light.  And  then,  in 
the  play  hours,  she  would  ask  questions  innu- 
merable, both  of  the  girls  and  of  the  teachers, 
with  a frank  fearlessness  amazing  to  the  former, 
who  were  generally  warned  oft-  front  the  premises 
of  inquisitiveness  as  being  “unladylike,"  and  so 
by  degrees,  without  any  book-knowledge,  Lily 
Floris  began  teflearn  things. 


CHARTER  XVII. 

THE  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Ca:sak  and  Rompey  were  very  much  alike; 
especially  Cajsar ; by  which  I mean,  the  days  at 
Rhododendron  House.  For  weeks,  for  months, 
from  hah  year  to  half  year,  they  knew  scarcely 
any  change.  It  was  a well-ordered  school,  and 
the  management  most  methodical.  The  result 
was  a dead  level  oi uniformity,  distressing  to 
erratic  minds,  but  delectable  exceedingly  to  those 
who  loved  regularity  and  appreciated  discipline. 

The  “getting-up  bell’’  was  the  same  every 
day;  the  fivc-and-thirty  rose  amidst  the  same 
yawning,  stretches,  and  inarticulate  grumblings ; 
there  were  tlm  same  peevish  scuffling  and  unsatis- 
factory toilet  in  the  lavatory ; tlie  same  prayer- 
meeting,  the  same  homilies ; that  is  to  say,  when 
Mrs.  Bunnycastle  had  reached  the  end  of  the 
dean’s  volume  she  began  again  at  the  beginning 
and  read  the  salutary  tome  through  again.  The 
boarders  should  properly  have  known  those  homi- 
lies by  heart ; but  I question  vliether  any  three 
of  them  could  have  repeated,  without  book,  four 
consecutive  sentences  of  any  one  of  the  dean’s 
discourses.  The  fact  is,  the  time  occupied  in 
this  lecture  was  the  time  chosen  by  the  young 
ladies  for  comparing  notes  in  low  whispers  on 
those  minor  cosas  de  Kspaftn,  the  affairs  of  school- 
girls: for  passing  surreptitious  articles  of  mer- 
chandise from  hand  to  hand  under  tlie  desks,  and 
for  “having  out”  sundry  trifling  disputes  of  the 
previous  evening  or  the  instant  morning,  by  the 
interchange  of  sly  nips  and  pinches,  nudgings 
and  raspings  of  boots  against  ankles.  They  were 
but  children,  and  I dare  say  not  more  spiteful  to 
each  other  than  nuns  in  a convent.  Was  it  not 
while  Mrs.  Bunnycastle  was  warming  to  the  very 
close  of  one  of  the  dean’s  most  flourishing  perora- 
tions, that  Miss  Dallwallah,  the  young  lady  con- 
nected with  the  ‘ Honorable  East  India  Com- 
pany’s Civil  Service,  and  who  had  been  forwarded 
direct  from  Serampore  to  Stockwell  with  a cau- 
tionary note  from  her  papa,  stating  that  she  had 
“ a devil  of  a temper” — was  it  not  then  that  this 
young  lady,  being  suddenly  roused  to  ungovern- 
able ire  by  a pinch  from  Miss  Lilwcombe,  her 
neighbor,  who  had  a remarkably  ingenious  knack 
of  holding  flesh  between  her  finger  and  thumb, 
fell  upon  that  young  lady,  and  bit  her  in  the 
arm  ? Mr.  Drax  had  to  be  sent  for ; the  vindic- 
tive Dallwallah’s  teeth  were  sharp,  And  she  had 
drawn  blood.  The  biter,  it  is  regrettable  to  say, 
did  not  manifest  the  slightest  compunction  for 
the  outrage.  “ It  served  Libby  right,”  she  cool- 
ly remarked;  “and  as  for  biting  her  arm  half 
through,  I’m  sure  I wish  it  had  been  her  nose !” 
Miss  Dallwallah  was  fifteen,  and  was  not  only  % 
insensible  to  the  law  .of  kindness,  but  too  big  to 
have  her  ears  boxed.  She  was  a very  rich  young . 
lady ; and  had  so  many  ornaments  of  barbaric 
pearls  and  gold,  that  the  girls  used  to  call  her 
Juggernaut.  She  was  a parlor-boarder,  and  ex- 
ceedingly good-tempered,  save  when  contradicted. 
The  Bunnycastles  were  puzzled  how  to  treat  the 
case,  when  they  were  relieved  from  their  per- 
plexity by  the  sudden  removal  of  Miss  Libscombe 
by  her  mamma,  who  was  fiercely  indignant  at  'I  c 
treatment  her  daughter  had  received,  ami  sp  k 
of  Miss  Dallwallah  as  “that  hyena.”  Miss  Mi. - 
ler,  who  came  of  country  parent*,  and  was  tlie 
r ypi  retailer  of  superstitious  legends  and  folk- 
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lore  to  the  establishment,  opined  that  Miss  Dall- 
wallnh  was  mad,  and  that  sooner  or  later  Miss 
Libscombe  would  be  seized  with  hydrophobia. 

“ She'll  bark  like  a dog,”  quoth  Miss  Miller, 
“ and  run  about  biting  other  girls,  and  then  her 
father  and  mother  ’ll  be  obliged  to  have  her 
smothered  between  two  mattresses.” 

“What  nonsense!”  exclaimed  Miss  Tallboys, 
the  eldest  of  the  parlor-boarders,  and  the  cap- 
tainess,  indeed,  of  the  school,  for  she  was  nearly 
seventeen  years  of  age.  “ Smothered  between 
two  mattresses  indeed!  What  next?  Why, 
the  magistrates  wouldn't  allow  such  a thing.”" 

“I  tell  yon  it  would  be  done.  It’s  the  law.” 

“I  think  I ought  to  know,”  retorted  Miss 
Tallboys,  loftily.  “ My  papa  is  in  the  commis- 
sion of  the  ]>cuco  for  the  county  of  Kent,  and  I’m 
sure  he  wouldn’t  allow  such  cruelty.’’ 

“ Your  papa  is  only  a brewer,”  Miss  Miller 
went  on,  in  great  wrath,  “and  magistrates  are 
gentlemen.” 

“ I remember  his  beer,”  little  Laura  Smil- 
er  broke  in,  maliciously.  “Tallboys  & Co.’s 
Creaming  Rochester  Ales.  My  papa  used  to 
have  it  till  he  said  they  put  gall  instead  of  hops 
into  it.” 

“ You’re  an  impudent  little — ” was  beginning, 
in  great  indignation,  the  insulted  county  magis- 
trate’s daughter,  when  the  formidable  Miss  Dall- 
wallah  came  lounging  into  the  room — it  was  a 
half-holiday,  and  the  cider  girls  were  gathered 
chatting  round  the  stove — in  her  usual  lazily  de- 
fiant manner.- 

“Miss  Miller  says  you’re  mad,”  broke  in  a 
chorus  of  shrill  voices. 

“ Perhaps  you’d  like  to  bite  me,”  Miss  Miller 
herself  continued,  tossing  her  curls,  which  were 
flaxen,  and  turning  up  her  nose,  which  was 
snub. 

“I  don't  want  to  bite  any  body,”  replied  the 
Indian,  quite  humble  now.  “I  am  a mad,  pas- 
sionate creature,  and  T,  ought  to  have  said  I was 
sorry  I bit  Lizzy  Libby.  I'm  sorry  I bit  her. 
Only  she  vexed  me.  I’m  sorry  she’s  gone  away, 
and  if  I could  find  out  where  she  lived  I’d  take 
her  my  little  enameled  gold  watch,  and  ask  her 
on  my  knees  to  accept  it  and  forgive  me.  But 
she  shouldn’t  have  vexed  me.” 

“She  was  a vulgar  little  thing,”  Miss  Tallboys 
remarked,  disdainfully. 

“But  it  was  very  wicked  of  me  to  bite  her,” 
went  on  the  repentant  Begum.  “And  Mrs. 
Bunnycastlc  ought  to  have  punished  me.  I de- 
served to  be  locked  up  in  the  coal-hole,  with 
bread  and  water  for  a fortnight,  only  my  papa’s 
so  rich,  and  I’ve  always  been  brought  up  to  do 
as  I like.” 

“She  says  her  papa’s  a magistrate,”  resumed 
the  malevolent  Smiler,  giving  a turn  to  the  con- 
versation. 

“ My  papa’s  a judge,  and  is  the  head  of  a 
district  twice  as  big  again  as  Yorkshire,”  re- 
sumed Miss  Dallwallah,  with  tranquil  dignity. 

And,  forthwith,  all  the  young  ladies  plunged 
into  emulous  vauntings  of  their  respective  par- 
entage, as  is  the  custom  of  young  ladies,  and 
middle-aged  ladies,  and  old  ladies — to  say  no- 
thing of  gentlemen — with  or  without  encourage- 
ment ; and  when  we  are  old,  and  can  no  longer 
brag  of  our  parents,  we  brag  of  our  children,  or, 
haply,  being  celibate,  of  our  parrots  or  our  lap- 
dogs,  our  port  or  our  pictures.  And  so  the 
world  goes. 

Miss  Tallboys,  whose  Christian  name  was 
Grace,  and  who  was  a slender  and  elegant 
blonde ; Miss  Dallwallah,  otherwise  Juggernaut, 
otherwise  the  Begum,  otherwise  Lallah  Hookli, 
otherwise  the  Sultana  Scheherazade,  otherwise 
a hundred  other  fantastic  sobriquets  culled  from 
Oriental  sources,  and  sportively  bestowed  upon 
her  by  her  comrades,  who  loved  her  very  dearly 
when  she  did  not  bite ; and  Mi*  Thrupp,  whose 
parents  were  commercial  (Thrupp  & Calliper, 
ship-brokers,  Mincing  Lane),  who  was  nearly 
sixteen,  and  who  was  amiable,  but  afflicted  with 
red  hair ; were  the  three  senior  pupils  in  Rho- 
dodendron House.  Their  relatives  were  all 
wealthy,  and  they  were,  consequently,  held  in 
much  consideration  by  the  Bunnycastles.  Tiiey 
did  pretty  much  ns  they  liked.  They  * 1 studied,  ” 
instead  of  learning  lessons,  and  filled  exercise- 
books  with  indifferent  caligraphy,  instead  of  re- 
peating set  tasks.  They  had  masters  for  all  the 
accomplishments,  and  acquired  as  many,  or  as 
few  of  tfhem,  ns  senior  pupils  at  middle-class 
schools — remember,  I am  writing  of  the  ante- 
“ college”  period  — generally  do.  They  spent 
their  liberal  allowance  of  pocket-money  ns  they 
chose ; and  I hope  young  ladies,  who  have  left 
school,  will  not  accuse  me  of  libeling  their  sex, 
when  I record  that  the  major  portion  of  their 
revenues  went  in  sweetstnff.  Now  and  then  a 
servant-maid  was  bribed  to  smuggle  in  a novel 
from  the  circulating  library;  but,  as  a rule,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  almond  rock,  chocolate  drops, 
and  candied  horehound,  was  held  to  be  a moro 
satisfactory  pabulum  than  sentiment  in  force 
volumes.  At  happy^  sixteen  a girl  can  dream 
novels,  and  invent  a hero  every  five  minutes  ; 
but  it  is  not  enough  to  dream  of  almond  rock. 
Swcetstuff  is  a thing  that  must  be  bought. 

Mesdcmoiselles  Tallboys,  Thrupp,  and  Dnll- 
wallah,  then,  condescended  to  take  into  high 
favor  and  affection  the  little  girl  who  was  left, 
quite  alone,  in  that  -scholastic  desert.  They 
made  a pet  and  a plaything  of  Lily  Floris.  Had 
she  been  a little  pauper  her  pretty  face,  guile- 
less heart,  and  winning  ways  would  have  made 
her  a favorite,  even  with  the  work-house  matron ; 
but  Mrs.  Bunnycnstle’s  parlor-boarders  were  pre- 
disposed in  favor  of  the  bahv  pupil  by  mysterious 
hints  from  Miss  Barbara,  who,  in  her  occasional 
unbosoming  of  gossiping  confidence  with  the 
s<  mors,  was  wont  |o  descant  upon  the  very  grand  j 
f iks  whom  she  imagined  Lily's  parents  to  be.  i 
The  dazzling  diamonds,  and  scarcely  less  daz- 
zling teeth  of  Mr.  Blunt  were  still  fresh  in  Miss 
Bunnycastle’s  recoltbpjticiq  land  -she , gave  the 
daughter  of  the  possessor  'of  those  valuables  foil  1 


credit  for  them.  Miss  Barbara’s  unbosomings 
were  quite  enough  to  make  Lily,  in  the  eyes  of 
Miss  Tallboys  and  her  companions,  a little  hero- 
ine. There  was  something  mysterious  about  her 
they  were  glad  to  recognize.  She  might  be  a 
nobleman’s  daughter ; the  offspring,  perchance, 
of  a foreign  prince.  She  could  tell  nothing 
about  her  mamma.  Poor,  little,  deserted  inno- 
cent! They  saw  it  all.  A forced  marriage; 
an  infant  torn  away  from  her  agonized  parent ; 
an  obscure  retreat  found  for  the  heiress  of  per- 
haps boundless  domains ! They  wanted  fewer 
three  volume  novels  smuggled  in  from  the  circu- 
lating library  than  ever,  for  Lily  was  a whole 
cabinet  library  of  fiction  in  herself.  But  if  they 
required  less  romance  they  stood  in  need  of  more 
sweetstnff,  for  they  had  now  an  associate  to  share 
it.  The  three  friends  solemnly  adopted  Lily 
and  at  once  proceeded  to  make  much  of  her  to 
the  no  small  content  of  the  ruling  powers,  who, 
as  the  child  was  too  small  to  stand  up  in  a class, 
and  was  occasionally,  though  not  often,  given  to 
fretting  if  no  notice  were  taken  of  her,  were  some- 
times puzzled  to  know  where  and  how  to  bestow 
her.  Lily  profited,  not  only  physically  but  in- 
tellectually, by  the  patronage  of  the  “great 
girls,”  as  the  three  redoubtable  parlor- boarders 
were  called ; for  Miss  Tallboys,  shocked  at  her 
backwardness,  began  to  tench  her  in  earnest,  and 
before  she  had  been  at  Rhododendron  House  a 
year  had  contrived,  -by  kindness  and  caresses,  to 
instill  into  her  a very  fair  acquaintance  with 
great  A,  and  little  a,  and  words  in  one  syllable. 
Miss  Thrupp  must  needs  undertake  to  teach 
the  mite  of  a thing  to  dance,  which  means 
that  she  romped  about  with  her  in  most  mad- 
cap fashion ; and  confident  of  her  educational 
mission,  gravely  proclaimed  that  she  was  about 
to  “ground  her”  on  the  piano.  A great  many 
music-hooks  and  a backgammon-board,  falsely 
purporting  to  be  Hume’s  History  of  England, 
liad  to  be  piled  on  the  stool  before  Lily,  mount- 
ed thereupon,  could  get  her  plump  hands  on  a 
proper  level  with  the  key-board  of  the  rickety 
old  practicing  piano  (Popkinson,  Great  Swal- 
low Street,  Oxford  Street,  1809),  and  her 
“grounding”  did  not  extend  beyond  her  being 
allowed  to  thump  the  keys,  which  were  worn, 
and  dented,  and  yellow,  like  the  teeth  of  an  old 
horse,  till  she  began  to  crow  with  delight  at  the 
noise  she  made,  or  her  instructress,  laughing, 
and  stopping  her  ears  at  the  din  — though  a 
quarter  of  the  battered  clefs  were  dumb — bade 
her,  with  a kiss,  desist.  As  for  the  Bogum, 
Juggernaut  was  not  behindhand  in  activity  of 
patronage  to  the  little  darling.  She  hung 
strange  ornaments  of  golden  filigree  round  her 
neck.  I believe  she  would  have  pierced  her 
ears — and  her  nose  too,  so  the  mischievous  girls 
said — to  hang  jeweled  ring,  in,  had  not  that  sur- 
gical operation  been  expressly  inhibited  by  the 
scholastic  home  government.  Debarred  from  the 
exercise  of  this  decorativeOrientalism,  it  wasMiss 
Dallwallah's  chief  delight  to  curl,  to  brush  out, 
and  to  curl  again,  in  all  sorts  of  ringlets,  tapers, 
sausages,  and  cork-screws,  Lily’s  soft  brown  locks. 
The  child’s  hair  curled  naturally,  and  wanted 
neither  tissue  paper  nor  irons ; hut  Miss  Dall- 
wallah was  continually  improving  on  nature,  and 
nothing  seemed  more  to  delight  her  than  when 
Lily’s  hair,  after  half  an  hour's  elaborate  frizzing, 
or  compression  under  the  influence  of  caloric, 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a highly  ornate  mop. 
The  child  submitted,  and  was  pleased.  Once, 
only,  she  gave  way  to  a short  howl,  when  Miss 
Dallwallah  inadvertently  touched  the  tip  of  her 
ear  with  the  hot  tongs,  hut  in  general  she  regard- 
ed the  philocomic  ordeal  as  a rare  game  and 
sport.  However,  one  day,  she  thought  fit  to 
remonstrate  against  that  which  was  decidedly  a 
work  of  superogation. 

“My  hair  curl  with  water,  Missa  Lally,”  she 
said,  looking  up  into  the  hairdresser’s  face  with 
her  large  blue  eyes. 

“ What  a great  stupid  I am  ! Of  course  it 
will,"  exclaimed  the  impetuous  Indian  (whose 
petit  nom  among  her  familiars  was  “ Lally”). 
“There,  I’ve  half  sjioilt  your  hair  with  these 
nasty  hot  irons.  It’ll  curl  all  the' wrong  way- 
now,  of  course.  It’s  just  like  me.  I never  can 
do  any  thing  properly.  I wonder  I haven’t  bit- 
ten you  into  the  bargain.”  And  Miss  Dallwal- 
lah, who  was  of  an  impulsive,  and  not  a very 
strong-minded  temperament,  and  who  bitterly 
remembered  her  dental  escapade  with  Miss  Lihs- 
combe,  would  have  taken  refuge  in  tears,  had 
she  not  been  consoled  and  assured  that  no  jjarm 
was  done,  by  Miss  Tallboys  and  Miss  Thrupp. 

It  was  a merry  time.  The  “great  girls” 
dressed  Lily,  and  put  her  to  bed.  Had  she 
been  a squirrel,  or  a marmoset*  monkey,  they 
could  not  have  made  more  of  her.  As  yet,  the 
child  lmd  been  deemed  too  small  to  go  to  church, 
imd  the  homilies  of  the  dean,  before  breakfast 
and  bedtime,  had  been  thought  sufficient  theolog- 
ical food  for  her ; hut  the  “great  girls”  begged 
so  hard  that  she  might  he  allowed  to  accompany 
them,  that  at  last  the  authorities  acceded  to  the 
request.  To  walk  to  church  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings hand  in  hand  with  one  or  the  other  of  her 
three  protectresses,  was  to  Lily  the  source  of 
enormous  pride  and  gratification.  She  was  very 
good  in  church,  although  she  sometimes  swung 
her  small  legs — which  did  not  reach  to  within  a 
foot  of  the  ground — in  a manner  to  endanger  the 
stability  of  neighboring  hassocks;  and  once  or 
twice,  on  hot  summer  Sundays,  she  went  to 
sleep,  and  would  have  tumbled  off  but  that  Miss 
Tallboys  caught  her.  But  take  her  for  all  in  all, 
she  was  a most  devout  congregation ist,  and  it 
was  very  pleasant  to  behold  her  gazing  with  a 
rapt  wistfulness  at  fhe  clergyman  in  the  pulpit, 
and  with  interest  not  much  less  at  the  clerk  in 
his  desk;  or  nodding  her  head  smilingly  to  the  1 
Psalms  (1  am  dreadfully  afraid  tlmt  she  mani- 
fested a desire  to  dance  to  the  Thirty-third),  or  j 
sitting  with  a very  big  prayer-book,  of  which  she 
could  not  read  one  line,  open  and  clutched  in 
her  hands. 


“MASSACHUSETTS!  MASSACHUSETTS!”  i 

Tin;  golden  sunshine  gleams  o'er  hill  and  glade  and  wave, 
The  blue  sky  every  eve  is  etndded  thick  with  stars. 
Ah,  sunshine  falls  so  brightly  on  a new-made  gravel 
And  God’s  blue  banner  ne’er  is  furled  for  our  wars. 

The  summer  came  and  went  among  the  Berkshire  hills, 
Where  weary  watches  kept  true  hearts  as  brave  as 
those 

Whose  throbs  were  hero-marches,  till  the  deathly  chills 
Hushed  heart  and  lip  and  eye  into  a long  repose. 

But  Charlie  still  was  safe— thank  God  I — through  many 
a fight; 

At  last  he  wrote  (Ah  me,  such  strange  and  feeble 
strokes !), 

“Don’t  fear  for  me— I’m  wounded,  but  ’twill  all  come 
right; 

Our  boys  have  had  tough  work  at  terrible  Fair  Oaks. 

“Perhaps  when  golden  autumn  sets  the  woods  aflame 
I may  get  home  to  show  the  tattered  flag  I bore. 
You’ll  have  your  soldier  back— a trifle  thin  and  lame— 
But  looks  won’t  trouble  me  when  I get  borne  once  more  1” 

Poor  fellow,  brave  and  hopeful,  how  he  stood  the  pain, 
The  torture  §11  those  weeks ! They  brought  him  North 
at  last,1 

And  fever  laid  her  crazing  hand  on  heart  and  brain, 

Yet  still  in  pity  bore  him  to  the  liappy  Past. 

Ilis  moan  through  heated  days  and  through  the  moon- 
lit nights 

Was  “ Massachusetts ! Massachusetts:  Take  me  there 
Sometimes  he  rushed  in  memory  into  deadly  fights, 

But  always  ended  with  that  pleading,  homesick  prayer. 

Strange  nurses,  doctors  chilled  by  death  to  seeming  cold. 
Whose  faces  bent  unmoved  o’er  many  n soldier’s  bed, 
By  (JllSilie  Howard’s  cot  were  men  of  gentle  mould. 

And  tender  ds  their  mothers’  were  the  words  they  said. 

Yet  still  that  cry,  “My  home!  the  hills!  the  scarlet  trees! 

Oh  only  take  me  there,  before  It  is  too  Intel 
Now  bring  a little  honey  from  my  father’s  bees, 

A little  home-made  bread  upon  a fuk  white  plate  1” 

No  name  except  the  Saviour’s  made  him  still  and  calm; 

But  wheu  we  spoke  of  Jesus  how  liis  dark  eyes  filled. 
As  if  above  the  bttttle  rose  a fireside  psalm, 

And  in  the  holy  peace  each  thought  of  strife  were  stilled. 

“Oh  Jesus  1 Know  Him?  Yes  I He  Is  my  Only  Friend, 
He’s  all  around  me  always.”  Then  his  eyes  grew  dim 
With  unshed  tears.  “He  says  He  loved  unto  the  end. 

I couldn’t  stand  the  waiting  if  ’Wasn’t  now  for  Him  1" 

“He  won't  forsake  you,  Charlie  1"  How  his  lace  grew 
bright  I 

“lie  says  so,  and  Tm  sure.”  “If  even  death  should 

come?” 

“No  matter!  ’Tis  the  ending  of  the  long  long  fight  I 
So  take  me  liomul”  The  wildness  came  again  with 
“ home.” 

Poor  shattered  harp,  whose  every  string  was  out  of  tune 
Except  the  one  that  answered  to  the  Deathless  Love  1 
The  earthly  craving  passed  wheu  Heaven’s  higher  boon 
Brought  him  in  gladness  to  the  Hills  and  Home  above. 


“I  say,  Sam?  Yah,  yah!"  (Laughs  idiotically.) 

“ Wu’al,  Nigger?  Yah,  yah!"  (Laughs  more  idiotic- 
ally,  and  whistles  like  a steam-engine.) 

“ Yar’s  a Conundidrum.  Lookee  yar.  If  I tells  you  n 
lie,  why’s  dat  like  my  ole  arm-chair?  D’ye  gib  it  up? 
•Cos  it  am  de  seat  dat  I use." 

“Well,  how  do  you  like  the  looks  of  the  varmint?"  said 
a Southwester  to  a Downeaster,  who  was  gazing  with 
round-eyed  wonder,  and  evidently  for  the  first  time,  at  a 
huge  alligator,  with  wide-open  jaws,  on  the  muddy  banks 
of  tlie  Mississippi. 

“ Wa’nl,"  replied  the  Yankee,  “he  ain’t  what  yeow  call 
a handsome  critter,  but  he’s  got  a great  deal  of  openness 
when  he  smiles.” 


A cynical  fellow,  who  can’t  muster  the  cash  for  a sleigh- 
ride,  publishes  the  following  recipe  for  its  sensation;  “Sit 
in  the  hall  your  night-clothes,  with  both  doors  open,  so 
Hint  you  can  get  a good  draft;  your  feel  in  a pail  of  ice- 
water;  drop  the  front-door  key  down  your  back;  hold  an 
icicle  in  one  hand  and  ring  the  ten-bell  with  the  oilier." 
He  says,  “You  can’t  tell  the  difference  with  your  eyes 
shut,  and  it  is  n great  deal  cheaper." 


HUMOKS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Don’t  Comet  too  Strong — Professor  Neumager  says 
that  In  18(55  a comet  will  come  so  close  as  to  endunger  the 
earth,  and  should  it  not  attach  itself  to  us  (ns  one  globule 
of  quicksilver  to  another),  or  annihilate  us  (that’s  a cheer- 
ful alternative),  the  effect  will  be  very  beautiful  (we  should 
think  so).  “ During  three  nights  we  shall  have  no  dark- 
ness, but  be  bathed  in  the  brilliant  light  of  the  blazing, 
train" — an  express  train,  we  suppose.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  Professor  avoids  the  use  of  the  word  tail.  We 
don’t,  but  we  spell  it  tale,  and  apply  it  to  the  Professor  as 
a bit  of  a wag. 

“All  is  vanity,”  saith  the  Preacher.  Yes;  but  what 
doeB  the  preacher  think  f This  question  occurred  to  us  a 
fow  days  ago,  when  we  saw  an  episcopal  equipage  literally 
groaniug  with  mitres,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. ; and  then  we  couldn’t 
help  reflecting  that  a bishop  should  be  more  easily  recog- 
nized by  bis  demeanor  than  his  carriage ! 


him  “ how  he  did  ?"  “ I didn’t,”  was  the  sufferer’s  reply. 
“Then,”  cried  the  undaunted  disciple  of  Galen,  “it  must 
have  been  your  brother."  With  this  he  pocketed  Ids  fee, 
but  never  returned  to  the  house. 

At  a recent  party  one  of  the  candles  was  leaning  slight- 
ly. Gliffkins,  who  boasts  of  his  geography,  remarked  that 
it  represented  the  Tower  of  Pisa.  “ Yes,”  said  facetious 
8niffkins,  “except  that  one  is  a tower  in  Italy,  and  an- 
other is  a tower  in  grease.” 

An  over-curious  person  thinks  the  antediluvian  life  must 
have  been  a great  contrast  to  ours,  and  pictures  it  thus : 
“Only  fancy  having  two  dried  whales  hanging  in  your 
larder,  and  a cold  mammoth  ‘cut  and  come  again’  on  the 
side-board.  1 Shall  1 help  you  to  a bit  of  the  icthyosau- 
rus  V * Thank  you ; I should  prefer  a slice  of  your  masto- 
don!’ Stewed  plesiosauri  I Leviathan  a la  crapoderie. 
Imagine  a bill,  not  at  twelve  months,  but  two  hundred 
years,  and  a fellow  who  carried  off  your  plutc-box  getting 
pent  to  the  tread-mill  for  fourscore  summers.  Consider 
an  elderly  gentleman,  with  a liver  complaint  of  only  one 
hundred  years’  standing,  wearing  out  four  sets  of  false 
teeth,  and  finally  carried  off,  after  a brief  illness  of  three 
hundred  and  ton  years,  in  a galloping  consumption." 

How  near  akin  laughter  is  to  tears  was  shown  when 
Rubens,  with  a single  stroke  of  Ids  brush,  turned  a laugh- 
ing child  in  a painting  to  one  crying:  and  our  mothers, 
without  being  great  painters,  lmvc  often  brought  us.  In 
like  manner,  from  joy  to  grief  by  a single  stroke. 

Denmark  is  to  be  called  the  “Champion  of  the  light 
weights,"  and  to  be  girt,  of  cohrse,  with  “the  little  belt.” 

Why  is  the  letter  R very  unfortunate  ?-Because  it  Is 
always  to  be  found  in  trouble,  wretchedness,  and  misery; 
it  is  always  the  beginning  in  riots  and  ruin,  and  never 
found  in  peace,  innocence,  or  love. 

The  gentleman  who  attempted  to  cut  his  throat  witli  a 
shaip  joke,  a few  days  since,  has  again  made  a rash  at- 
tack by  stabbing  himself  with  a point  of  honor. 


The  “twelve  gentlemen  of  the  jury”  sometimes  exhibit 
a stupid  futility  that  is  quite  astonishing.  The  following 
is  a case  in  point.  The  jury  were  sitting  upon  the  case  of 
n man  found  dead  in  a sand-pit.  “T..ey  first  returned  a 
verdict  of  manslaughter.  The  coroner  recapitulated  the 
testimony  adduced,  and  sent  them  back.  Tin  y re-entered 
tlie  court  with  ‘ We  find  that  the  deceased  was  still-born.’ 
For  a third  time  they  were  dismissed,  with  Lord  C:  rap- 
bell's  well-known  formula,  ‘Gentlemen,  yon  will  retire  to 
consider  of  your  verdict— tills  man  was  found  dead  in  a 
sand-pit.'  So  they  avoided  technicnlit  les,  and  came  sound- 
ly to  the  conclusion,  ‘that  the  suid  Robert  Trelawney  is 
dead,  and  died  of  sand !'  ” 

“What  is  tlie  reason  that  men  never  kiss  each  other, 
while  tlie  ladies  waste  a world  of  kisses  on  feminine  faces  ?" 
said  tlie  Captain  to  Gnssio  the  other  day.  Gussie  eogi. 
toted  a min  ute,  and  then  answered,  “ Because  the  men 
have  something  better  to  kiss,  and  the  women  haven't." 
The  captain  “ saw  it”  immediately. 

A furrier,  wishing  to  inform  the  public  that  lie  would 
make  up  furs  in  a fashionable  manner  out  of  old  furs  n hicb 
ladies  have  at  home,  appended  the  following  to  his  adver- 
tisement: “N.B. — Capes,  vietdrines,  eta,  made  up  for 
ladies  in  fashiouable  styles  out  of  their  own  skins." 

“ You’re  quite  welcome,”  as  tlie  purse  said  to  the  shilling. 

THE  EXPOSTULATION. 

Now,  Charley,  I ne’er 
Would  have  married  yon,  dear. 

Had  I known  of  your  passion  for  smoking: 

Of  that  horrible  stuff 
You've  had  surely  enough — 

Put  it  down— you  are  very  provoking! 

I’ve  sat  by  your  side 
Till  I feel  quite  defied 
To  speak,  for  the  vapor  is  choking; 

But  'tiB  useless  to  plead — 

Yon  puff!  puff!  at  “the  weed,” 

As  if  a man  were  created  for  smoking! 

That  'witching  old  pipe. 

I'm  hnlf  tempted  to  gripe, 

And  cast  in  the  fire  I am  poking; 

And  would,  too,  but  bother, 

You’ll  still  find  nnother, 

And  cleave  to  the  habit  of  smoking. 

All,  well!  I'll  give  wny. 

For,  perhaps,  as  you  say, 

No  business  have  wives  to  be  croaking; 

Yon  wed  ub  “to  cherish,” 

And,  lest  we  Bhould  perish, 

Like  plants,  we  must  sutler  a smoking. 

An  Oxford  student  joined  without  invitation  a party 
dining  nt  an  inn;  after  which  lie  boasted  so  much  of  his 
abilities  that  one  of  the  party  said : “ I' on  have  told  us 
enough  of  wlint  you  can  do;  tell  us  something  you  can 
not  do."  “Faith,"  said  he,  “I  can  not  pay  my  share  iu 
the  reckoning.” 

A story  fa  told  of  a German  who  attempted  li  court  iu 
English  with  the  aid  of  a dictionary.  Having  obtained  an 
interview  with  an  English  lady,  who,  having  recently  lost 
her  husband,  must  be  open  to  new  offers,  be  opened  the 
business  thus: 

“High-born  madam,  since  your  husband  have  kicked 
de  bucket — ” 

“Sir!”  interrupted  the  lady,  astonished  and  displeased. 

“ Ob,  pardon — nine,  ten  thousand  pardon  1 Now  I make 
new  beginning — quite  order  beginning.  Madam,  since 
your  husband  have  cut  his  stick—" 

It  may  be  supposed  that  this  did  not  mend  matters ; 
and  reading  as  much  in  the  lady's  countenance,  he  said, 
perspiring  with  shame  at  having  a second  time  missed 
fire: 

“Madam,  since  yonr  husband  has  gone  to  kingdom 
come — " 

This  lie  said  beseechingly,  but  tlie  lady  was  past  propiti- 
ation by  this  time,  and  rapidly  moved  toward  the  door. 
Taking  a last  hurried  look  at  his  dictionary  the  German 
flew  after  the  lady,  ciying  out  in  a voice  of  despair: 

“ Madam,  since  your  husband,  your  most  respected 
husband,  have  hopped  de  twig—" 

Tliis  was  his  slieet-anclior,  and  as  this  also  “came 
home,’’  of  course  the  poor  man  was  totally  wrecked.  It 
turned  out  that  the  dictionary  he  lmd  used  had  put  down 
tlie  verb  sterben  (to  die)  with  the  following  worshipful 
series  of  equivalents : 1.  To  kick  the  bucket.  2.  To  cut 
one’s  stick.  3.  To  go  to  kingdom  come.  4.  To  hop  tlie 
twig;  to  hep  off  the  perch  into  Davy’s  locker. 


The  following  is  a singular  calculation  of  the  number 
of  stitches  in  n shi  it : SI  itclii  ng  the  collar,  four  i owe,  3000 ; 
sewing  the  ends,  501);  button-holes,  and  sewing  on  but- 
tons, 150;  sewing  the  collar  and  gathering  the  neck,  1204; 
stitching  wristbands,  1228;  sewing  the  ends,  63;  button- 
holes, 143;  hemming  the  slits,  264  ; gathering  the  sleeves, 
840;  setiingun  wristbands,  14C8;  stitching  on  shoulder- 
straps,  three  rows  each,  1830;  hemming  the  bosom,  3':3; 
sewing  the  sleeves,  2532 ; setting  in  sleeves  nnd  gu-s,  ts, 
805: t;  tapping  the  sleeves  15.6;  sewing  the  seams,  S4I  ; 
setting  side-gussets  in,  424;  hemming  the  bottom,  1104. 
Total  number  of  stitches,  20,640. 

DO  YOU  GIVE  IT  UP? 


What  comes  after  cheese?— A mouse. 

“I  hope  it  won't  be  long,"  as  the echool-boy  said  to  the 

lesson. 

The  earth  Is  exceedingly  dirty,  but  the  sea  is  very  tidy. 

Wanted,  two  stamps  of  indignation  and  one  of  true  no- 
bility. 


If  you  met  a pig  in  tears,  what  animal’s  name  might 
you  s»y  to  it? 

Pork,  you  pine  (porcupine). 

Why  is  an  ill-bred  man  like  lightning? 

ISecause  he  does  not  know  how  to  conduct  himself. 
What  belongs  to  yourself,  and  is  used  by  every  body 
more  than  yourself? 

Your  name. 

A blind  man  took  something  from  tlie  breakfast-table, 
and  recovered  his  sight — wlint  was  it? 

He  took  a tea-cuy  and  saucer  (saw  sir). 

Legs  I have  got,  but  seldom  walk; 
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SPRING  HERALDS. 

A softer  murmur  in  the  leafless  woods, 

And  over  meadows  wide ; 

A joyous  rushing  of  long-frozen  flopds 
Down  furrowed  mountain-side. 

A fitful  sunbeam  lighting  up  the  scene, 

Too  dazzling  bright  to  last, 

Gliding  storm-riven  forest  boughs  between, 

A waif  of  summers  past. 

Some  star-bright  snow-drops,  winter’s  pretty  flowers, 
Fresh  from  their  snowy  fold ; 

A daisy  smiling  through  the  long,  lonely  hours ; 

Or  crocus-cup  of  gold. 

Sweet  clustered  primroses  in  forest-nooks, 

Where  dead  leaves  strew  the  ground ; 

And  daffodils  bent  over  purling  brooks, 

As  listeners  to  their  sound. 

The  glad  new  song  of  wingfed  chorister, 

The  earliest  of  the  grove, 

Breaking  the  winter  silence  of  the  air 
With  thrilling  notes  of  love. 

Soul-stirring  impulses  of  recent  birth, 

Which  round  the  heart  may  cling : 

An  all-pervading  influence  on  the  earth — 

The  spirit  of  the  Spring. 


NOTHING  BUT  A FARMER. 

i. 

“Mr  poor  boy— poor  Calvert!’’  sighed  Mrs. 
Brar.de,  dropping  the  letter  she  had  been  reading 
to  look  after  a pair  just  sweeping  past  her  window 
on  horseback.  One  was  a gentleman  in  the  prime 
of  life— a handsome,  stately-looking  gentleman— 
who  bent  almost  to  his  saddle-bow  from  time  to 
time,  as  he  turned  with  unmistakable  glances  of 
admiration  toward  his  companion,  a girl  in  the  fresh- 
est bloom  of  youth,  and  beautiful  as  June  blossoms 

The  face  was  roguish,  yet  sweet,  with  a lurking 
flash  in  the  dark  bright  eyes.  There  was  some- 
thing of  pride,  too,  in  the  short  upper  lip,  that  was 
curving  now  with  smiles  as  she  talked,  and  shook 
back  from  her  checks  the  intruding  curls. 

“ l knew  it,”  sighed  Mrs.  Braiulc — “I  knew  all 
the  while  that  a girl  like  Katharine  Vaux,  so  pret- 
ty and  so  gay,  and  with  so  many  chances  to  marry, 
would  never  be  contented  to  have  a man  with  liis 
way  to  make  in  the  world,  as  my  Calvert  has. 
Poor  boy ! He  a-coming  home  to-niglit,  and  she  a 
galloping  over  the  country  with  George  Hawky,  a 
man  old  enough  to  be  her  father." 

Crossing  the  room,  Mrs.  Brande  stood  mourn- 
fully, and  slowly  folding  Calvert’s  last  letter  previ- 
ous to  putting  it  away. 

“ Well,  mother!” 

Two  strong  hands  upon  her  shoulders,  and  a 
brown  but  handsome  face  close  to  hers. 

. She  started,  for  he  bad  come  in  softly — stolen 
over  the  threshold  to  surprise  her,  just  as  he  had 
used  to  do  when  he  was  a little  boy ; and  now  he 
was  a man  grown — a tall,  stalwart,  strong-limbed 
young  fellow  as  one  could  wish  to  see. 

“Oh,  Calvert!”  she  cried,  putting  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  “ I’m  so  glad  you’ve  come.” 

“ So  am  I,  mother.”  And  shaking  back  the  heavy 
darkness  of  his  clustering  locks,  half  bashfully— 
“How’s  Katharine?" 

The.  widow  shrunk  a little;  but  either  Calvert 
did  not  or  would  not  notice  it,  and  putting  her  mo- 
therly hand  on  his  hair,  she  looked  fondly  yet  sad- 
ly up  at  him,  saying, 

“ How  handsome  you  have  grown,  Calvert!” 

“ Have  I ?”  with  a iittle  flushing  of  the  frank, 
brown  cheek.  “ Hope  Katharine 'll  think  so.” 
Then : “ But  such  a little  palace  as  I have  been 
building,  mother ! All  rigged  up  inside  and  out- 
all  but  the  women  fixins,  you  know;  Kathie’ll 
tend  to  that.  But  you  don’t  tell  me  how’s  Kathie  ?” 

The  widow’s  lip  quivered  a little ; but  she  was  by 
this  time  busy  at  some  household  task,  and  she 
pretended  not  to  hear  the  question. 

“Ah!”  she  said— “so  you’ve  got  your  house 
done  ?” 

He  ran  on  for  a moment  in  reply,  talking  of  his 
house ; saying  that  he  would  rather  be  something 
else  than  a farmer  if  he  could,  and  that  Katharine 
would  no  doubt  like  it  better  if  it  could  be  so,  but 
that  he  meant,  nevertheless,  to  do  well  the  work 
he  had  undertaken ; and  then,  coming  back  to  the 
one  thought,  asked  again, 

“ Have  you  seen  Kathie  lately?” 

“I  saw  her  this  afternoon,”  said  Mrs.  Brande, 
with  a stern  setting  of  her  lips. 

“ Oh ! did  yon  ? Good  girl ! She  promised  me 
she  wouldn’t  let  you  get  lonesome.”  And  Calvert’s 
fine  eye  had  a tender  gleam  in  it. 

“Kathie  Vaux  hasn’t  been  over  this  threshold 
In  more’n  three  weeks,"  Mrs.  Brande  said,  shortly. 

Calvert  looked  anxious  and  puzzled.  Then  a 
bright  smile  broke  like  sunshine  over  his  face. 
“She’s  sensitive,  you  know,  mother;  and  I dare 
say  the  proud  little  thing  got  afraid  of  coming  to 
see  Calvert’s  mother  so  much  for  fear  of  talk.  Wo- 
men are  so  foolish  that  way.” 

“ Katharine  Vaux  is  not,  at  all  events.  She 
staid  away  for  a better  reason  than  that,  Calvert.” 

She  lilted  her  head  and  looked  steadily  at  her  son. 

The  look  told  him  more  than  the  w ords  had — 
smote  him  with  a vague  and  pained  wonder. 

“What  do  you  mean,  mother?”  he  asked  in  a 
low  voice,  coming  toward  her.  “ What  is  the  reason 
Katharine  staid  away— is  she  sick  ?” 

“ Sivk !”  the  widow  o«ud,  contemptuously.  “ Not 
she ; she  never  was  in  better  health  in  her  life — nev- 
er had  a merrier  laugh,  or  a lighter  heart,  than  since 
you  went  away.  I don’t  believe  she’s  thought  of 
you  half-a-dozcn  time*  since  you  went  away,  Cul- 
vert.” 

“Oh  yes,  mother;  she  has  written  me  more  let- 
ters than  that.  I see  how  it  is ; you  never  liked 
Katie  verv  well.  She's-  a little  wild,  and  high- 
strung,  and — I see,  motht^.l’Q  Dy 


“ It  is  not  that  at  all,  Cu.vert.  She’s  a most 
ridiculous  young  flirt ! That  is  ’hat  she  is ; and  the 
reason  she  hasn’t  come  here  lai  v is  because  she 
didn’t  like  what  I said  to  her  abo^  t her  goings-on 
the  last  time  she  did  come." 

“ Kathie  a what  ? Oh,  mother !”  Calvert  said,  al- 
most angrily,  “ I told  her  not  to  mope  while  I was 
away,  but  to  be  gay,  and  do  any  thing  to  enjoy  her- 
self. What  did  you  say  to  her,  mother?” 

“ I gave  her  my  opinion  of  her  goings-on.  She 
had  no  more  right  to  do  as  she  did  than  though  she 
had  been  your  wife  all  the  time,  and  I told  her  so.” 

“ Oh,  mother,  how  could  you !” 

Looking  at  him  with  tender  sorrow  she  said, 

“ Well,  well,  Calvert,  we  won’t  talk  of  it.  Go 
and  see  Katharine  for  yourself.” 

“ Why  should  Kathie  break  her  promise  to  me  ? 

Is  there  any  one  she  cares  more  for  ? I sha’n’t  hin- 
der her  if  there  is.”  Blit  his  cheek  grew  pale 
through  its  bronze  as  he  said  it. 

“ I’ve  an  idea  that  there’s  somebody's  money  she 
likes  better  if  she  don’t  like  him,”  said  Mrs.  Brande. 

“ Who  is  it,  mother?” 

“ It’s  George  Hawley !” 

“ Ah!” 

He  was  standing  at  the  window  now,  with  his 
face  to  the  street,  and  Mrs.  Brande  could  not  see  how 
he  set  his  teeth  as  he  said  it,  and  how  his  eye  flash- 
ed. It  is  bad  enough  to  have  anolher  man  win  the 
woman  you  love,  but  to  a man  like  Calvert  Brande 
to  find  himself  rivaled  in  the  heart  of  the  girl  he 
worshiped  by  money  the  thought  was  unutterably 
humi ! iating— bitter. 

Even  as  he  stood  there  the  music  of  a low,  sweet 
laugh  came  trilling  through  the  roses  at  the  open 
casement,  and  in  a moment  more  the  same  pair  that 
Mrs.  Brande  had  seen  pass  an  hour  before  came  rid- 
ing slowly  by,  the  bridles  of  their  horses  hanging 
loosely  upon  their  necks;  and  Mr.  Hawley  was 
bending,  with  a deference  that  was  almost  tender, 
toward  the  beautiful  face  that  laughed  up  at  him — 
the  sweet,  bright,  roguish  face.  Calvert  saw  it  all 
— the  dark  floating  curls,  the  uplifted  face,  the 
laughing  eyes  (he  had  not  seen  them  before  in  six 
mouths,  and  now  to  see  them  thus  under  another's 
glance) ; he  sate,  and  clenched  his  hands  till  it  seem- 
ed as  though  they  would  never  unclench  again. 

As  the  two  came  opposite — they  could  not  see 
Calvert  for  the  roses  that  grew  at  the  window — Mr. 
Hawley  seemed  to  make  some  remark,  which  he 
emphasized  with  a gesture  teward  the  house. 

From  even  that  distance  Calvert  could  see  the 
girl’s  dark  eyes  flash  and  her  color  rise.  She  never 
looked  toward  the  house,  but  drew  her  little  form 
up  like  the  proud  Kathie  Vaux  she  was,  and  touch- 
ing her  horse  sharply  with  her  whip  she  gave  Mr. 
Hawley  a haughty  little  nod  and  dashed  on. 

Ho  was  by  her  side  again  in  an  instant.  And 
Calvert  Brande,  parting  the  rose-bushes,  sprang 
through  the  window,  and  went  trampling  away — 
any  where,  so  that  no  human  eye  should  see  his  an- 
ger, and  humiliation,  and  pain. 

His  Kathie!  his  Kathie ! and  she  had  written  him 
such  fond  and  tender  letters  all  the  time  that  he  had 
been  gone;  such  frank,  merry,  loving,  girlishly 
sweet  letters,  and — what  falsehoods  girls  were ! He 
wouldn’t  ever  believe  in  woman  again  ! If  Kathie 
Vaux  were  a lie  no  other  woman  could  be  true. 

IL 

lx  the  low  doorway  of  the  porch  at  Woodbine. 
Cottage  stood  Kuthie  Vaux  that  evening,  little 
dreaming  that  he  • lover  was  so  near.  The  sunset 
glow  shone  on  hiT,  and  lighted  up  as  charming  a 
picture  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  A deep  setting 
of  vines  and  blossoms  framed  her  in,  and  some  \ 
sprays  of  scarlet  and  gold  were  in  her  h.iir,  and  ' 
others  still  drooped  from  her  little  hand  and  trailed 
beside  her.  June-lights  were  in  her  soft,  dark  eyes;  1 
and  some  thought,  tender  and  bright  as  the  young 
June  itself,  shed  rare  bloom  upon  her  face  as  slie 
stood. 

George  Hawley  had  just  left  the  house,  and  she 
did  not  look  after  him.  Her  red  lip  had  curled 
with  something  very  like  scorn  as  he  bowed  his 
“ Good-evening”  to  her  and  went  down  tbd  walk, 
with  his  face  clondy  and  his  brows  knit.  But  that 
expressiveness  had  passed  now,  and  she  stood  like  a 
fair  and  sweet  embodiment  of  that  June  twilight, 
thinking  of  what?  Calvert  Brande  wondered  what 
as  he  came  toward  her  up  the  pretty  flower-bordered 
walk. 

Whatever  her  thought  was  it  must  have  been  a 
very  enthralling  one,  for  she  did  not  seem  conscious 
of  his  approach  till  he  stood  almost  beside  her. 
Then  she  turned  swiftly,  with  an  eager  cry,  and  the 
blushes  trooping  over  her  face. 

“Calvert  Brande!  Calvert  Brande!”  she  cried, 
with  a movement  of  her  snowy  arms  that  sent  scar- 
let petals  showering  about  her.  If  ever  gladness 
and  lovingness  looked  out  of  woman’s  eyes  they  did 
out  of  Kathie  Vaux’s. 

But  for  a memory  Calvert  would  have  caught  her 
to  him  and  sealed  those  tender  eyes  with  kisses. 
But  coming  up  through  the  thicket  there,  he  lind 
seen  George  Hawley  just  passing  away  from  Wood- 
bine Cottage,  and  the  sight  had  made  him  grind  his 
teeth  witli  rage.  That  pretty  picture  of  Kathie  in 
the  porch  did  not  tranquilize  him.  “ He  has  been 
standing  there  with  her  ever  since  tl.  >y  came  home 
from  that  ride,”  ho  said  to  himself,  passionately ; 
“and  while  I was  trying  to  strangle  my  jealousy 
and  find  excuses  for  her,  she  was  looking  in  his 
eyes  as  she'd  like  to  look  in  mine  now.  No,  Katha- 
rine! No!”  He  had  just  sakl  that  to  himself  as 
he  came  up  beside  her,  and  the  look  she  gave  him. 
and  that  involuntary  lilting  of  the  soft  arms,  whose 
clinging  he  remembered  six  months  ago,  almost 
made  him  castaway  his  anger  as  though  it  had  been 
a serpent. 

Not  quite,  for  he  recoiled  as  she  bent  toward  him, 
and  standing  orect,  and  with  folded  arms  bef  ore  her, 
looked  at  her  out  of  eyes  lurid  with  scorn  and  anger. 
The  blushes  died  out  of  Katharine’s  face  slowly ; her 
arms  drooped  to  h r side  again  while  she  looked  at 
him ; and  then,  putting  a little  hand  upon  his  shoul- 
der as  he  stood  upon  the  step  below  her,  the  girl 
said,  faintly, 

“Why  don’t  you  speak  to  me,  Calvert?” 

He  thought  her  sailor  wai  the  pallor  of  a guilty 


and  accusing  conscience,  and  he  said,  speaking  for 
the  first  time,  and  speaking  scornfully,  as  though 
her  deceit  seemed,  as  it  did,  unutterably  contempti- 
ble to  him, 

“ If  I had  come  a little  earlier  I should  have  en- 
joyed the  pleasure  of  seeing  aud  congratulating  my 
successor.” 

Kathie  understood  him.  She  had  been  just 
enough  wrong,  just  enough  what  Mrs.  Brande  said, 
during  his  absence,  to  be  angry  at  his  tone  and 
words,  which  the  more  she  deserved  the  less  in- 
clined was  she  to  submit  to  them.  Besides,  Mrs. 
Brande  had  reproached  her  in  language  that  rankled 
still,  and  the  mere  conjecture  that  she  had  repeated 
these  very  reproaches  to  Calvert  was  almost  unen- 
durable. He  was  looking  at  her  as  these  thoughts 
passed  through  her  mind.  Her  hand  had  dropped 
away  from  his  shoulder,  and  color  had  come  into  her 
cheeks  again. 

“ 1 thought  something  terrible  had  happened,  to 
come  to  me,  after  so  long,  this  way,”  Kathie  said  to 
herself;  “but  he  is  only  jealous,  and  jealousy  is  n 
very  hateful  thing,  and  I don't  deserve  to  be  treated 
so  at  nil !”  and  with  a little  toss  of  her  head  Kathie 
broke  off  a spray  from  the  vine  beside  her  and  care- 
lessly drew  it  through  her  white  fingers,  while  she 
said  aloud,  and  without  looking  at  him,  " When  did 
you  get  home,  Calvert?” 

“ I came  about  three  hours  ago;  I was  at  the 
window  when  you  passed.” 

“ Were  you?”  Her  eye  flashed  a little,  and  she 
swept  a torrent  of  the  blossoms  down  with  her  im- 
patient hand.  She  was  saying  to  herself,  “ Ho  has 
been  away  from  me  six  months,  and  the  first  word 
lie  says  is  an  unkind  one.” 

‘ ‘ She  is  glad  to  be  rid  of  me  so  easy,  ” Calvert  was 
thinking  with  paling  eyes,  for  he  had  hoped  against 
hope  that  Kathie  wou’d  have  something  to  say  for 
herself.  And  Kathie,  the  more  she  thought  the 
longer  he  was  silent,  the  more  hurt  and  angry  she 
was  at  his  coldness.  “ 1 am  angry  enough  to  cry,” 
she  thought;  “but  I wqp’t.  To  think  that  he 
should  come  to  me  this  way  after  so  long ; he  might 
say  right  out  whatever  he’s  got  to  say,  and  give  me 
a chance  for  myself.  I’m  sure  I haven’t  done  any 
thing  so  very  dreadful.”  But  she  knew  well  enough 
she  had  done  as  she  would  not  have  done  if  Calvert 
had  been  able  to  see  all. 

“Will  you  come  in,  Calvert?"  she  asked,  after 
a long  pause. 

“ Thank  you,  no,”  Calvert  Brande  said,  haught- 
ily, and  setting  his  teeth ; “ I only  came  to  tell  you, 
Katharine,  that  you  arc  free  of  me,  free  as  the  wind, 
that  is  more  like  you  than  any  thing  else  is.” 

The  girl's  face  Was  like  snow,  but  she  only  drew 
the  green  leaves  about  it,  and  without  lifting  her 
white  eyelids  said,  quietly, 

“ Veiy  well,  Calvert.” 

Ho  raised  his  hat  with  a look  at  her  that  she 
could  not  see,  and  strode  away  down  the  walk  with 
a single  muttered  utterance,  “ So  that  dream  is 
dead!” 

Katharine’s  dark  eye  flashed  as  she  looked  after 
him.  “Cruel,  unkind!”  she  murmured;  but  even 
as  she  said  it  conscience  smote  her  a little,  and 
clasping  her  slender  hands  upon  her  bosom,  she 
stood  almost  resolved  to  call  to  him, -and  beg  him 
to  forgive  her. 

But  pride  forbade  still,  and  sfie  reassured  herself 
that  he  loved  her  too  well  to  really  stay  away  from 
her  long.  He  would  come  back  if  she  waited,  and 
if  would  be  all  right  again  then. 

But  he  did  not  come  all  the  next  day,  and  the 
next,  and  Katharine’s  heart  grew  heavier  and  heav- 
ier, till  she  could  scarcely  carry  it  about. 

The  third  day,  at  evening,  she  put  on  her  hat, 
anil  stealing  affrighted  glances  about,  crept  away  by 
a path  through  the  wood,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  house 
in  which  Mrs.  Brande  lived. 

There,  shrouded  among  the  trees,  she  stood  and 
watched  a long  time,  but  saw  no  one  save  Mrs. 
Brande  passing  in  and  out.  She  went  nearer,  so 
that  she  even  saw  into  the  little  sitting-room,  and 
incurred  great  risk  of  being  seen  herself.  But  still 
she  saw  no  form  save  the  widow’s. 

“Where  can  Calvert  be  ?•’’  she  moaned  to  herself 
— “if  I could  only  see  Calvert  one  minute!”  and 
then  she  fled  away  home  again,  thinking  ho  might 
have  come  during  her  absence. 

Blit  he  had  not;  and  the  next  day  she  heard 
| through  a servant  that  Calvert  Brande  had  been 
| home  and  gone  right  away  again — gone  back  West 
people  said. 

Kathie  waited  for  no  more : seizing  her  hat,  she 
stood  very  soon  panting  and  breathless  in  Mrs. 
Brande’s  doorway. 

The  widow  was  sitting  by  the  window,  and  as 
she  looked  up  Kathie  saw  that  she  had  been  crying. 

Kathie  hesitated,  her  large  eyes  wandering  over 
the  room  away  from,  and  then  back  to  Mrs.  Brande, 
with  a half-affrighted  expression.  Then  clinging 
to  the  door-post,  and  pushing  back  her  curls  with 
one  little  hand,  she  asked,  in  a low  voice, 

• “ Has  Calvert  gone  away  again,  Mrs.  Brande  ?’’ 

“ Yes,  lie’s  gone,”  said  the  widow,  shortly ; “my 
boy’s  gone  away  again  ns  quick  as  he  came.  It 
wasn’t  my  fault  his  going  though.”  She  looked 
sternly  through  the  window. 

44  Was  it  mine ; do  you  think  it  was  mine  ?”  ques- 
tioned Katharine,  timidly,  advancing  a little  and 
lifting  her  dark  eyes  to  Mrs.  Brande,  with  a world 
of  woe  in  their  depths. 

The  widow  did  not  look  at  her.  “He  came  home 
to  sec  the  girl  be  loved,  and  he  ft-  . false,  heart- 
less flirt  in  her  place.  That’s  ..ay  be  went  away 
again  so  soon,  if  you  want  to  know.” 

Once  such  words  would  have  angered  Katharine 
terribly.  Now  she  only  clasped  her  hands  over  her 
eyes,  and  Tew  paler  than  before.  “ Has  he  gone 
clear  away  r — , ~ has  he  gone  clear  away  W est  ? 
Oh ! I didn't  mean  to  i...  him  so  angry  as  that.” 

“You  shouldn’t  have  done  . ‘hen.  Yes,  he’s 
gone  back,  to  livo  alone  in  the  house  - Miilt  for 
you  and  him,  and  his  heart  wns  so  bitter  about  it 
that  he  didn’t  even  ask  his  old  mother  to  go  with 
him.  You’ll  never  find  a kinder  heart  to  love  you, 
Katharine  Vaux,  than  Culvert  Brande’s  was.” 

“ I know  it,”  Katharine  said,  and  drooped  against 
the  wall,  covering  her  blanched  faoe  with  her  hand*. 
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Mrs.  Brande  even  was  touched  by  the  hopeless- 
ness of  her  tone,  and  she  went  on  to  tell  her  in  her 
sympathy  what  tortures  would  not  have  wrung 
from  her  pride.  “ He  was  like  a crazy  man  that 
night  after  he  left  you,”  she  said ; “he  never  slept 
a wink,  and  he  walked  the  floor,  tramp,  tramp,  all 
night.” 

Presently  she  added,  “ Some  men  now  would  be 
for  forgiving  you;  but  Calvert, ain’t  one  of  that 
jort.” 

“ But  hell  forgive  me — he  must  forgive  me,  Mrs! 
Brande,"  Katharine  said,  clinging  to  Mrs.  Brande’* 
dress ; “ he  used  to  love  me  so,  and  I loved  him  all 
the  time — ind-ed,  indeed  I did.  I know  heTl  forgive 
me!” 

The  widow  shook  her  head.  “ I doubt  it,  child. 
But  I'm  to  go  to  meet  him  somewhere  on  the  way 
in  a few  weeks ; lift  didn’t  ask  me,  hut  I told  him  I 
should;  and  he’s  got  business  on  the  way  that’ll 
keep  him  back  a while  for  me  to  get  ready.  But 
that  ain't  wliat  I was  going  to  say.  I was  going  to 
say  that  when  I see  him  I’ll  tell  him  how  sorry  yon 
are.  It  won’t  do  no  good,  but  I’ll  tell  him.  1 guess 
vott  do  feel  bad,  and  I like  you  the  better  for  it.  I 
didn’t  think  really  that  you  had  got  so  much  heart 
as  that.”  Mrs.  Brande  had  a great  deal  of  heart, 
and  the  sight  of  Katharine’s  distress  touched  it  to 
compassion.  “ It’s  a pity,  too,”  she  went  on,  “but 
what  you  and  Calvert  should  make  up.  lie's  laid 
out  a sight  o’  work  on  that  house  you  and  he  was  to 
live  in.  lie  said  it  would  be  all  covered  up  with 
vines  by  another  spring,  just  like  Woodbine  Cot- 
tage. Poor  fellow ! he  won't  care  whether  it  is  or 
not  nowr." 

It  was  too  much.  Pride  and  resolution  had  kept 
Katharine  hitherto  from  tears,  hut  those  last  words 
of  Mrs.  Brande’s  were  too  much.  She  gave  a wild 
glance  around,  and  then,  dropping  upon  the  floor, 
burst  into  such  a passion  of  weeping  as  frightened 
Airs.  Brande  terribly.*  The  girl’s  hat  had  fallen  off. 
and,  kneeling  down  by  her,  Mrs.  Brande  smoothed 
the  soft  bright  curls  and  begged  her  not  to  cry. 
But  the  sad  heart  would  not  be  comforted. 

The  poor  lady  felt  a little  conscience  smitten  and 
self-reproachful  herself.  She  never  had  quite  liked 
Katharine,  just  as  Calvert  had  said,  and  she  was 
afraid  she  had  been  a little  too  ready  to  condemn 
her.  She  suspected,  too,  with  pretty  good  reason, 
that  if  she  had  not  irritated  him  so  before  he  saw 
Katharine  that  the  quarrel  would  not  have  taken 
place. 

“ But  what  made  him  most  angry,  Katharine," 
she  said,  “ was  seeing  yon  and  George  Hawley  ride 
by  together,  aud  lookiag  so  taken  up  with  each 
other  too.” 

“I  wasn’t  taken  up,”  sobbed  Kathie,  “and  I 
don’t  like  George  Hawley  a bit.  He  tried  to  be 
very  witty  about  Calvert’s  going  to  be  a fanner,  just 
ns  we  were  passing  the  house,  and  I got  so  angry  I 
wouldn’t  talk  to  him  all  the  way  home,  and  not 
much  when  we  got  there.  He  would  go  in,  and  I 
went  off  and  left  hini  to  talk  to  father;  and — and 
he  asked  me  to  marry  him  before  he  went  away, 
Mrs.  Brande,  but  I couldn’t  help  that.” 

“ He  did,  did  he!” exclaimed  Mts.  Brande,  open- 
ing her  eyes,  “and  he  knew  you  was  promised  to 
Calvert  all  the  time,  for  I told  him  myself.  What 
did  you  tell  him,  Kathie?” 

“ I told  him  something  he  didn’t  expect  to  hear. 

I can’t  tell  you  wliat  it  was.” 

“Maybe  you  told  him  you’d  have  him  if  you 
couldn’t  get  Calvert,”  the  widow  said,  suspiciously. 

“ I didn’t /"  Kuthurine  said,  indignantly.  4 4 Cal- 
vert’s worth  a thousand  like  George  Hawley,  and 
more  too.” 

“ Well,  I don’t  know  why  you  need  make  such 
a secret  of  what  yon  said  if  you  ain’t  going  to  have 
him,”  Mrs.  Brande  said,  with  a lurking  jealousy  in 
her  tone. 

Katharine  did  not  answer.  She  got  up  after  a 
while  and  put  on  her  hat,  and,  bidding  the  widow  a 
tremulous  “good-night,”  went  away. 

She  came  back  the  next  morning  with  a face  that 
blushed  curiously,  and  had  a tint  of  brightness  in  it. 

Mrs.  Brande  was  in  the  little  back  garden  tying 
up  some  morning-glories  when  Kathie  came  through 
the  house  to  her,  and  put  her  red  lips  to  the  widow’s 
cheek.  There  was  something  very  pleasant  in  the 
touch  of  those  young,  lips.  There  were  not  many 
who  kissed  Mrs.  Brande,  and  though  she  was  well 
aware  that  the  kiss  was  more  for  Calvert’s  sake 
than  her  own,  Mrs.  Brande  liked  it,  and  thought, 
as  she  stole  admiring  glances  at  the  lovely  face. 
44  that  it  was  a pity  but  what  Calvert  and  Kathie 
should  make  up." 

As  she  proceeded  with  her  work,  she  said : 

“ It  seems  like  lost  time  to  tie  ’em  np  when  I’m 
going  away  so  soon ; but  I can’t  bear  to  see  the  poor 
things  dragging  in  the  dirt  and  looking  up  at  me 
reproachful  like.” 

Kathie’s  little  fingers  fluttered  about  among  the 
morning-glories,  and  she  helped  the  widow  fasten 
them  all  upon  the  frame,  talking  sometimes,  but  in 
subdued  tones ; and  when  she  looked  up,  as  she  did 
rarely,  there  was  a gleam  in  her  dark  bright  eyes 
that  was  half  tears,  half  something  else,  that  Mrs. 
Brande  could  not  make  out.  and  was  a little  afraid 
of.  She  understood  it  after  a while. 

44  Wouldn’t  it  bo  nice  to  go  out  to  Ashley  and  tie 
np  Calvert’s  vines  for  him  before  he  gets  back?” 
said  Kathie.  with  a shy  look  at  Mrs.  Brande. 

“Y-e-s,”  said  the  widow,  hesitatingly.  Some- 
how she  suspected  that  speech  meant  more  than  it 
said. 

“ Mrs.  Brande  !”  A white  arm  stole  round  her 
neck,  and  a white  little  hand  patted  her  cheek. 
Airs.  Brande  felt  uneasy;  but  the  hand  was  so  soft 
and  caressing,  the  arm  so  white  and  coaxing. 

4 4 Mrs.  Brande,  let  me  go  with  you  out  to  Aahlev, 
won’t  you?” 

She  lifted  her  eyes  as  she  said  it,  and  Mrs.  Brande 
saw  that  the  brightness  that  had  puzzled  her  was  a 
sad  kind  of  roguery.  The  widow  felt  somehow 
very  much  shocked — pitiful,  but  shocked. 

44  Why,  child,”  she  said,  bluntly,  “you  would n t 
go  out  there  and  ask  him  to  have  you,  alter  all, 
would  you  ?” 

“I’dgiye  him  a chance  to  ask  me,  and  I’d  tell 
I him  how'sotiyT  am  that  I treated  him  so.” 
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Bromic  shook  her  head.  “ I don’t  believe 
jt  wjuld  answer  at  all,  Kathie.  Calvert’s  very 
nj,e  in  his  notions,  and  I don’t  think  he'd  like  it  at 
„il.  No,  no,  child;  just  you  be  patient,  and  I’ll 
tell  him,  and  I'll  make  it  all  right,  if  it  can  be  made 
right.  But  I doubt  it  myself.” 

“So  you  won’t  take  me  with  you?”  said  Kathie, 
with  a queer  smile,  still  patting  the  widow’s  cheek 
with  her  soft  fingers,  and  looking  at  her  out  of 
thoughtful,  dark  eyes. 

“ I’d  like  to,  my  dear;  indeed  I would.  I’m  get- 
ting to  like  you  wonderfully  well  myself.  But  it 
wouldn’t  do  at  all  to  take  yt>u  out  there  with  me ; 

I wouldn’t  dare  to  do  it." 

“ Can  you  tell  me  where  to  write  to  him,  then?” 

“No,  I can’t,  dear;  and  1 doubt  if  he  writes  me 
at  all.  He  won’t  feel  much  like  writing  now,  poor 
fellow !" 

1 • Then  I’ll  do  the  other  thing,”  said  Kathie,  with 
a h. ilf-defiant  look. 

“What  other  thing,  dear?”  asked  Mrs.  Brandc. 
S'  e was  suspicious  in  her  innocence  tha.  Kathie 
might  mean  to  drown  herself,  or  get  lost  in  the 
woods,  or  marry’  Mr.  Hawley,  or  something  of  that 
desperate  sort.  So  h.er  eyes  opened  very  wide  as 
she  asked,  “ What  other  thing,  dear  ?” 

“A  very  dreadful  thing  indeed,  and  you’ll  say 
so  when  you  know,”  said  Katharine,  solemnly. 

“ Good-morning,  Mrs.  Brande." 

“ What ! You  ain’t  going  ? Well,  don’t  do  what 
you’re  thinking  of,  dear.  I wouldn’t.  Just  be  pa- 
tient a little  while,  and  who  knows  what  may  hap- 
pen ? I wish  you  would  tell  me  what  you  said  to 
Mr.  Hawley,  child?" 

“I’ll  tell  you  when  I tell  Calvert,  dear  Mrs. 
Brande.”  And  with  a low  laugh  and  her  eyes  full 
jf  tears,  Kathie  ran  away. 

in. 

Mbs.  Brande  got  ready  in  due  time  to  follow 
her  son.  She  heard,  meanwhile,  with  some  con- 
sternation and  some  relief,  that  Katharine  Vaux 
had  gone  to  visit  some  cousins  in  another  part  of 
the  State. 

“ She  might  have  come  to  bid  me  good-by,  after 
all,”  she  said,  considerably  piqued. 

When  she  met  her  son  afterward,  at  a point 
agreed  upon  previously,  to  journey  with  him  to- 
ward Ashley,  she  began,  at  the  first  opportunity, 
to  say  something  to  him  about  Kathie. 

•Not  a word,  mother ; I won’t  hear  a word,”  he 
said,  sternly.  “ Her  treatment  of  me  was  enough, 
and  it  don't  matter  how  sorry  she  is  now.  A wo- 
man who  could  let  me  go  so  easily  as  she  did  couldn’t 
care  m uch  about  me,  and  that  is  Hhc  end  of  it.  Don’t 
mention  her  name  to  me." 

Perhaps  but  for  ,'ier  pique  at  Kathie’s  not  coming 
to  say  good-by  Mrs.  Brande  would  have  persisted 
some  longer.  It  is  impossible  to  say  or  to  know 
whether  Calvert  Brande  would  have  relented  if  she 
had. 

Meanwhile  Katharine  had  got  a very  daring  proj- 
ect in  her  small  head,  a project  which  she  kept  all 
to  herself,  even  coaxing  a suspiciously-large  sum 
of  money  out  of  her  papa,  without  telling  him  her 
secret. 

She  was  not  very  accustomed  to  traveling  alone, 
and  Mr.  Vaux  was  of  the  opinion  that  she  was  tak- 
ing an  immense  amount  of  baggage  for  the  short- 
ness of  the  trip  she  pretended  she  was  going. 

“ Maybe  it  won’t  be  so  short,"  she  replied  to  him. 
“I  may  take  a fancy  to  go  to  the  moon  or  to  Cali- 
fornia before  I get  back.” 

“Oh!  I thought  you  were  going  to  your  Aunt 
Maylie’s,”  said  indulgent  Mr.  Vaux. 

"Well,  I may.  go  there,”  said  Kathie,  noncha- 
lantly. And  never  suspecting  that  she  could  go 
any  where  else,  Mr.  Vaux  saw  her  off,  laughing,  as 
at  a good  joke. 

With  very  vague  geographical  ideas  of  the  coun- 
try she  was  going  to,  and  the  route  to  be  taken  to 
get  there,  Kathie  yet  made  a pretty  direct  way  to 
Ashley.  She  never  stopped  to  think  whether  she 
was  doing  an  imprudent  thing  or  not.  She  was  a 
spoiled  child,  used  to  having  her  own  way  and  car- 
rying out  the  strangest  whims.  She  wouldn’t  al- 
low herself  even  to  imagine  what  Calvert  would 
s:iy.  She  got  to  Ashley  about  the  last  of  June, 
and  found  it  a new,  rather  pretty,  and  quite  small 
country  village. 

She  knew  that  Calvert’s  farm  was  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  and,  with  some  ado,  found  the 
snug  little  house  on  which  her  lover  had  expended 
so  much  lalwr  for  her. 

A charming  little  nest  it  was  too,  with  green 
grass  all  about  it,  and  a grove  behind  it,  two  im- 
mense shade  trees  in  front,  and  a perfect  wilderness 
of  flowers. 

The  windows  of  the  house  were  curtainless,  and 
peeping  in,  Katharine  saw  fresh  marks  of  her  lover’s 
hand. 

The  doors  were  all  fast,  but  she  found  a window 
that  she  could  open,  and,  blushing  guiltily,  she 
raised  it,  and  after  much  poising  of  herself  on  the 
window-sill,  and  much  hesitating  whether  to  get 
out  or  in,  she  got  in,  laughing  and  crying  in  the 
same  breath  as  she  stood  up  in  the  room  that  Cal- 
vert’s loving  hand  had  fitted  up  for  her.  It  seemed 
almost  sacrilege  to  stand  there  thus  alone,  and  hav- 
ing stolen  in  to  the  Eden  from  which  she  had  volun- 
tarily expelled  herself. 

The  rooms  were  all  simply  but  very  prettily  fur- 
nished— carpets  down  in  all  of  them  excepting  the 
mug  little  kitchen,  the  floor  of  which  was  painted, 
and  in  a corner  of  which  stood  a new  cooking-stove 
with  the  wood  placed  in  it  ready  to  light. 

Kathie  sat  down  and  cried  again  when  she  saw 
that.  “ He  thought  he  should  bring  his  wife  back 
with  him,  and  he  got  every  thing  as  ready  as  he 
could." 

She  had  a long  cry  in  a good  many  of  the  rooms, 
where  so  many  things  reminded  her  that  Calvert 
had  studied  her-  desires. 

She  found  that  the  back  door  fastened  with  a 
olt  on  the  inside,  and  she  opened  it  to  pass  in  and 

...t 

She  aad  ound  plenty  of  peaces  sot  a woman's 
hand  to  put  in  order.  Calvert  had  done  his  best , 
and  a very  good  “best”  it  ^as.  But  he  ha<|  becu  ! 


shy  oi  asking  any  woman  into  the  little  household 
shrine  he  was  fitting  up  (he  wanted  Katharine  to 
see  it  first),  and  he  himself  was  but  a man,  and, 
though  a very  wonderful  man,  of  course  couldn’t 
be  expected  to  know  about  such  matters  as  a wo- 
man would.  Kathie  went  round  with  her  deft  little 
band  and  put  the  finishing  touch  upon  eveiy  thing. 

She  hung  snowy  draperies  at  the  windows,  and 
put  some  dishes  in  the  pantry  that  Calvert  had 
never  thought  of.  There  wasn't  a mirror  in  the 
house  till  she  put  them  there,  nor  a picture  on  the 
walls. 

She  hired  a man  to  help  her  trim  up  the  yard 
from  the  few  weeks’  luxuriance  of  grass  and  over- 
growth, and  she  tied  up  the  “ said”  vines  that  had 
begun  to  clamber  over  the  walls  of  the  house. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a difficulty  that  no 
genius  less  matchless  than  Kathie  Vaux’s  could 
have  conquered. 

She  had  been  careful  hitherto  of  being  seen  in 
her  operations ; and  the  house  being  somewhat  re- 
tired, she  had  escaped  observation  till  she  went  into 
the  yard  to  work.  The  afternoon  of  the  first  day 
that  she  did  that  one  of  the  townsmen  came  riding 
by,  and  seeing  what  was  going  on  stopped  in  some 
surprise. 

‘ 1 Halloa  1”  he  cried,  riding  up  to  the  fence,  “ Cal- 
vert Brande  hain’t  come  back,  has  he  ?” 

The  man,  whose  assistance  Kathie  had  obtained, 
said  he  “ didn’t  know  nothin’  about  it ;”  and  gave  a 
nod  toward  Kathie,  who  pretended  not  to  hear. 

“Well,  you’ll  find  out  if  you  please,”  said  the 
townsman,  sharply.  “Mr.  Brande  left  the  key  of 
his  house  with  me,  and  gave  strict  orders  that  I 
wasn’t  to  let  no  one  enter  the  house  or  yard  during 
his  absence.  If  he’s  come,  it’s  mighty  odd  he  haiu’t 
bin  after  the  key ; and  if  he  hain’t  come,  I should 
like  to  know.” 

Katharine  heard  every  thing,  and  after  an  in- 
stant’s frightened  hesitation  came  forward. 

The  man  started  at  the  exquisite  little  face  that 
lifted  itself  toward  him — Kathie  wasn’t  unconscious 
of  that ; and  she  bewildered  the  man  still  more  by 
looking  straight  at  him  with  a pair  of  the  brightest, 
darkest  eyes  it  had  ever  been  his  lot  to  encounter, 
while  she  asked  him,  with  a sufficiently  demure 
air,  what  he  wanted. 

• With  some  stammering  the  man  repeated  what 
he  had  previously  said.  He  stammered,  but  he 
evidently  meant  what  he  said.  Katharine  had  got 
to  account  for  her  presence  there  or  quit  the  prem- 
ises. 

She  was  ready  to  cry  with  vexation.  She  might 
have  told  the  man  that  she  was  Calvert’s  sister. 
Doubtful  if  he  would  have  believed  her  though, 
even  if  she  had  got  scorned  to  tell  the  lie. 

Desperate  emergencies  call  for  desperate  expe- 
dients. Kathie  Vaux  was  just  the  rash,  impulsive 
girl  for  such  an  emergency. 

Dropping  her  long  lashes,  she  watched  the  man 
from  under  them,  while  she  said,  gravely, 

“ If  I had  known  you  had  the  key  I should  cer- 
tainly have  been  after  it  before  now.” 

“Ah?”  the  man  said,  with  a tolerably  mystified 
look. 

“Yes,”  Katharine  said,  with  the  same  grave  de- 
mureness, “it  has  been  a great  inconvenience  to 
me  not  having  the  key — it  has  really;”  and  her 
bright  eyes  bewildered  the  man  again.  He  gave  a 
short,  embarrassed  laugh,  saying, 

“I  don’t  want  to  be  impertinent,  Miss,  but  I 
should  like  to  know  who  you  be,  any  how  ?" 

“ My  name  is  Vaux— Miss  Vaux,  Sir.” 

"Then  you  ain’t  Braude’s  sister.” 

“ Oh  dear,  no ! I’m  just  going  to  be  his  house- 
keeper, you  know.” 

Katharine  couldn't  help  blushing  as  she  said  that, 
and  she  with  great  difficulty  kept  from  laughing  at 
the  man’s  astounded  “Ah !”  • 

“ Why  didn’t  Mr.  Brande  tell  you  where  to  find 
the  key  ?”  he  asked,  presently. 

“ It  was  singular,  wasn't  it?  But  he  never  said 
a word  about  it,  nor  /.  We  ffiidn’t  either  of  its 
think  of  it,  I dare  say.  I hope  you  have  it  with 
you,  Sir.” 

The  man  looked  bewildered  still,  but  he  said  he’d 
send  the  key  over,  and  rode  away,  wondering  what 
Brande  wanted  of  such  a housekeeper  as  that.  How- 
ever, he  sent  the  key  as  he  had  promised ; and  aft- 
er another  day’s  interval  came  himself  to  6ee  how 
things  were  going.  He  had  his  misgivings  about 
letting  a stranger,  though  ever  so  pretty  a one,  into 
Braude’s  house  without  better  warrant  than  any 
Kathie  had  ever  given  him,  when  he  came  to  think 
it  over. 

Katharine  had  vanished,  however,  probably  an- 
ticipating something  of  the  sort,  and  the  house  was 
locked.  The  man  went  away  in  a tolerably  anx- 
ious frame  of  mind,  and  was  not  at  all  relieved 
when  he  got  home  and  found  a letter  from  Brande, 
saying  he  should  be  there  on  the  following  day,  and 
not  mentioning  the  housekeeper. 

Back  he  posted,  and  this  time  found  Kathie,  who 
had  not  expected  him  to  return  so  soon.  She  had 
been  expecting  such  news  as  this,  however,  and 
was  prepared  for  it.  The  complete  sangfroid  with 
which  she  received  it  relieved  the  man’s  mind  some, 
and  he  went  away  and  left  her  to  her  fate. 

IV. 

It  was  about  two  hours  before  sunset  that  Cal- 
vert Brande  and  his  mother  drove  slowly'  up  to  the 
house. 

He  had  called  for  the  key'  as  he  came  through 
town,  and  received  the  somewhat  mystifying  intel- 
ligence, from  the  wife  of  the  man  with  whom  he 
had  left  it,  that  it  was  down  at  the  house. 

However,  he  was  devoured  by  too  many  conflict- 
ing emotions  to  be  critical,  so  he  drove  on. 

An  altogether  different  coming  home  was ’this 
from  the  one  he  had  pictured  when  he  went  away, 
and  he  felt  the  difference  to  his  heart's  core. 

Here,  lie  had  thought  as  he  unhasped  the  gate, 
Kathie  would  have  turned  toward  him,  with  loving 
tears  in  her  bright  eyes,  to  say,  “ Oh,  Calvert as 
she  always  did  when  she  was  glad  at  something  he 
had  dona  for  her. 

Had  he  by  any  possibility  been  unjust  to  Kathie  ? 
He  had  half  a mind  to  write  to  her,  and  see  what 
she  would  say.  But  no ; he  had  trusted  her  to  an 


unlimited  degree,  and  she  had  carried  matters  so  far 
with  another  man,  that  he  had  dared  to  ask  her  to 
be  his  wife  (he  knew  that  from  his  mother).  She 
must  have  encouraged  George  Hawley  very  much, 
or  he  would  never  have  gone  so  far  as  that ; and 
then,  hadn’t  she  let  liim  come  away,  scorned  to 
offer  him  any  explanation  of  her  conduct?  Oh, 
she  hadn’t  any!  She  was  married  to  Hawley, 
perhaps,  by  this  time.  Hawley  was  rich,  and  he 
wasn’t  a farmer.  Kathie  didn’t  like  farmers.  • 

He  paused  upon  the  step,  with  his  hand  upon 
the  door-knob.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  not 
bear  to  enter  thus  into  the  scene  of  so  many'  happy 
dreams,  now  forever  blasted ; for,  as  his  mother  hud 
said,  he  was  very'  unforgiving;  and  having  lost 
faith  in  a love  that  he  had  thought  would  stand  all 
tests,  he  was  not  likely  to  make  the  first  advances 
toward  reconciliation,  or  to  forgive  easily  if  such 
were  made  to  him. 

Ho  stood  a moment,  and  finally,  opening  the 
door,  turned  away'  without  looking  within,  and  suf- 
fered his  mother  to  enter  first. 

“Why,  Calvert,”  said  Mrs.  Brande,  “I  thought 
you  said  there  wasn’t  no  curtains  to  the  windows — 
you  didn’t  put  them  up,  I’ll  be  bound.  Calvert,  I 
say!” 

Mastering  his  emotion  with  a strong  effort,  Cal- 
vert entered  in  reply  to  his  mother’s  call. 

“ You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  yTou  did  them  y’our- 
self  ?”  she  questioned,  pointing  to  the  curtains  that 
swept  snowily  down. 

Calvert  looked,  and  his  eye  lightened. 

“I  gave  orders  that  no  one  was  to  be  suffered  to 
enter  here  during  my  absence,”  he  said,  angrily. 

“ And  this  is  not  at  all  as  I left  it.” 

He  passed  on  to  the  next  room,  noting,  every 
where  the  indescribable  change  that  had  come  upon 
every  thing,  and  noting  it  with  an  eye  that  flashed 
with  surprise  and  anger. 

The  sound  of  a retreating  footstep,  light  though 
it.  was,  fell  upon  his  quick  ear,  and  he  passed  in- 
stantly' into  the  next  room,  his  cheek  flushing  to 
think  that  strange  hands  had  been  upon  any  thing 
in  these  rooms  that  had  been  so  sacred  to  him. 

No  one  was  in  the  room  he  entered — a glance 
showed  him  that — but  there  was  a small  closet 
opening  from  it.  He  crossed  instantly  to  it,  wrjmch- 
ed  opened  the  door,  which  at  first  slightly  rented 
his  efforts ; wrenched  it  open — and  started  back  as 
though  a thunder-bolt  had  fallen  at  his  feet ! 

A but  too  familiar  form  was  that  drooping  there 
— drooping  so  low  that  the  soft,  bright  curls  trailed 
the  floor. 

Poor  Kathie  had  kept  her  courage  very  well  un- 
til almost  the  last  moment.  Many'  a time,  as  some- 
thing like  a realization  of  what  she  had  done  came 
over  her,  she  was  ready  to  fly,  to  leave  the  house  and 
Ashley ; but  having  gone  so  far  she  reassured  herself 
alway's,  laughed  at  her  own  weakness,  and  staid. 
When  she  saw  them  drive  up  to  the  gate,  however, 
every’  particle  of  courage  suddenly  left  her. 

She  had  never  planned  how  she  should  meet  him ; 
she  had  vaguely  meant  to  tell  him  all,  how  wrong 
she  had  been,  and  ask  him  to  forgive  her.  Of  course 
he  wouldn’t  be  able  to  resist  such  an  appeal  as  that ; 
and  she  had  imagined  how  romantic  it  would  all  be. 

But  now  scales  seemed  suddenly  to  drop  from  her 
eyes,  and  she  saw  herself,  when  it  w as  too  late,  con- 
victed before  the  man  whose  loving  esteem  she 
prized  above  all  others — convicted  before  him  of  a 
course  so  forward  and  unmaidenly  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  do  any'  thing  but  despise  her 
all  the  days  of  his  life  hereafter. 

Mrs.  Brande,  who  had  followed  close  beside  Cal- 
vert, understood  every  thing  at  u glance,  and  with 
a look  of  deprecation  at  her  son — shocked  as  she 
was  herself— passed  between  him  and  poor  shrink- 
ing Kathie. 

“Go  out,  Calvert,  please,  and  leave  her  to  me,” 
she  said. 

Calvert  Brande  hesitated  a moment,  and  then, 
with  a strange  light  in  his  eyes,  and  a grave  sweet- 
ness settling  about  his  mouth,  he  said,  gently,  “Go 
yrou,  mother,”  and  he  led  her  to  the  door. 

“ Don’t  be  hard  on  her,  poor  thing ; don’t  be  hard 
on  her,  Calvert !”  Mrs.  Brande  said. 

But  he  only  smiled  strangely  a.t  her,  and  shut  the 
door. 

Going  back  to  Kathie,  though  she  shrunk  and 
would  not  lift  her  head,  he  took  her  quite  up  in  his 
strong  arms  and  went  and  sat  down. 

His  face  was  pale  as  death,  and  ho  let  her  hide 
hers  yet  a little  while  he  questioned, 

“ What  does  all  this  mean,  Kathie?” 

No  answer. 

“ Does  it  mean  that  you  love  me  ?” 

She  tried  to  writhe  away  from  him,  and  would 
have  knelt  upon  the  floor  again,  crying : 

“ It  means  shame,  humiliation,  self-reproach,  all 
unhappy  things  for  poor  Kathie ! I wasn’t  satisfied 
witli  what  I’d  done  already  to  make  yrou  hate  me, 
and  I had  to  come  here.  I was  mad  to  come,  I 
know  it  now.  Let  me  go,  Calvert,  let  me  go !” 

But  he  held  her  and  would  not  let  her  go.  For- 
cing her  face  to  uncover  itself  to  him,  he  read  an 
instant  through  all  its  humiliation  and  scarlet  shame 
the  old  sweetness,  the  old  Kathie  Vaux.  And  then 
he  kissed  the  little  face  several  times  gently,  and 
lot  her  hide  it  in  a strange  and  rapturous  wonder 
upon  his  shoulder. 

It  was  long  before  he  could  make  her  entirely 
comprehend  that  he  loved  her  just  as  much  as  over, 
and  a great  deal  more. 

“After  this,  too?”  she  questioned. 

“After  this  too,”  he  said,  smiling ; “ it  was  a wild, 
strange  thing  to  do,  but  it  was  just  like  Kathie 
Vaux  to  do  it ; and  while  I disapprove— because  she 
did  it  out  of  love  for  me,  because  I should  not  have 
her  here  in  my  arms  uow  if  she  had  not  done  just  as 
she  has — I am  glad.” 

They  had  no  other  explanation  than  that.  Cal- 
vert Braude  had  not  meant  to  forgive,  but  he  was 
fairly'  taken  by  surprise,  and  in  a weak  moment 
when  his  heart  was  tender  with  memories  of  her. 

One  day,  when  they  had  been  married  some 
weeks,  Mrs.  Brande  suddenly  brightening  up,  said, 

“ 1 declare  I had  forgotten ! Kathie,  you  never  i 
told  me  what  answer  you  made  George  Hawley*  | 


and  seeing  y'ou  made  such  a secret  of  it,  I should 
like  to  know  what  it  was." 

Kathie  colored,  and  glanced  at  her  husband. 

He  only  smiled.  He  could  afford  to  smile  now 
at  mention  of  George  Hawley  or  George  Hawley's 
money. 

Kathie  hesitated  so  long,  however,  that  it  made 
him  curious. 

“ Well,  what  wa6  it?”  he  asked. 

Kathie  stole  a hand  within  his  and  said,  bash- 
fully, 

“He  said  something,  while  we  were  out  riding, 
about  Calvert  being  nothing  but  a farmer.  It  made 
me  angry  at  the  time,  and  when  he  asked  me  why 
I would  not  marry  him,  I said  I was  going  to  marry 
Calvert  Brande,  if  he  were  nothing  but  a farmer.” 

Mrs.  Brande  said  “Oh !”  with  some  significance, 
and  Calvert  put  to  his  lips  the  little  hand  that 
nestled  in  his,  and  whispered,  “My  darling!” 


LOVE  AND  WAR. 

i. 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her  again  and  again— 
Oh,  it  was  hard  for  the  two  to  part! 

Her  tears  fell  fast  as  the  summer  rain, 

And  her  bosom  heaved  with  its  weight  of  pain 
As  he  held  her  to  his  heart. 

She  watched  him  pass  down  the  village  street, 
Where  the  elm-trees  cast  cool  lines  of  shade, 
Moving  along  in  the  ranks  while  beat 
The  echoing  drum,  and  the  tramp  of  feet 
Kept  time  with  the  tune  it  played. 

Oh,  lovers,  uow  is  your  time  to  kiss! 

Kiss  and  embrace  while  yet  you  may, 

For  there  comes  an  end  to  all  human  bliss; 

Ah,  never  was  cruel  war  like  this 

Which  darkens  our  land  to  day! 

II. 

See  flash  from  afar  those  tongues  of  fire ; 

Hark  to  the  din  of  the  savage  fight ; 

Pray  matron,  and  maid,  and  gray'-haired  sire 
That  through  the  battle’s  terrible  ire 

Great  God  will  defend  the  Eight! 

The  sunset’s  gold  in  the  burning  west 
Is  deepening  now  to  twilight’s  red; 

And  fades  the  light  on  the  mountain’s  crest, 
While  down  in  the  vale,  where  the  shadows  rest. 
Sleep  the  unburied  dead. 

And  one  is  there  whose  unconscious  eye 
Seems  with  wonder  fixed  on  the  evening  star; 
No  more  shall  his  lips  breathe  a fond  “good-by',” 
Nor  bum  with  a lover’s  vow  or  sigh — 

And  this  is  Love  and  War! 


THE  MASSACRE  AT  FORT 
PILLOW. 

We  give  on  page  28-1  a sketch  of  the  horrible 
Massacre  at  Fort  Pillow.  The  annals  of  sav- 
age warfare  nowhere  record  a more  inhuman,  fiend- 
ish butchery  than  this,  perpetrated  by  the  represent- 
atives of  the  “ superior  civilization”  of  the  States 
in  rebellion.  It  can  not  be  wondered  at  that  our 
officers  and  soldiers  in  the  West  are  determined  to 
avenge,  at  all  opportunities,  the  cold-blooded  mur- 
der of  their  comrades ; and  y'et  we  can  but  contem- 
plate with  pain  the  savage  practices  which  rebel 
inhumanity  thus  forces  upon  the  service.  The  ac- 
count of  the  massacre  as  telegraphed  from  Cairo  is 
as  follows : 

On  the  12th  inst.  the  rebel  General  Forrest  appeared 
before  Fort  Pillow,  near  Columbus,  Kentucky,  attacking 
it  with  considerable  vehemence.  This  was  followed  up  by 
frequent  demands  for  its  surrender,  which  were  refused 
by  Major  Booth,  who  commanded  the  fort.  The  fight  was 
then  continued  up  until  8i\m.,  when  Major  Booth  was  killed, 
aud  the  rebels,  in  large  numbers,  swarmed  over  the  in- 
trenchments.  Up  to  that  time  comparatively  few  of  our 
men  had  been  killed;  but  immediately  upon  occupying 
the  place  the  rebels  commenced  an  indiscriminate  butch- 
ery of  the  whites  and  blacks,  including  the  wounded. 
Both  whit*  and  black  were  bayoneted,  shot,  or  sabred; 
even  dead  bodies  were  horribly  mutilated,  and  children  of 
seven  aud  eight  years,  and  several  negro  women  killed  in 
cold  blood.  Soldiers  unable  to  speak  flora  wounds  were 
shot  dead,  and  their  bodies  rolled  down  the  banks  into  the 
river.  The  dead  and  wounded  negroes  were  piled  in  heaps 
and  burned,  and  several  citizens,  who  had  joined  our  forces 
for  protection,  were  killed  or  wounded.  Out  of  the  garri- 
son of  six  hundred  only  two  hundred  remained  alive. 
Three  hundred  of  those  massacred  were  negroes ; five  were 
buried  ulive.  Six  guns  were  captured  by  the  rebels,  and 
carried  off,  including  two  10-pound  Parrotts,  and  two  12- 
pound  howitzers.  A huge  amount  of  stores  was  destroyed 
or  carried  away. 


THE  WAR  IN  GEORGIA. 

We  give  on  page  285  a view  of  a Signal-Sta. 
tion  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  whose  ad- 
vance is  at  Ringgold,  Georgia.  This  town  was  for- 
merly a place  of  considerable  importance,  but  is 
now  a scene  of  utter  desolation.  The  mills,  fac- 
tories, aud  store-houses  are  a mass  of  ruins,  having 
been  destroyed  during  the  retreat  of  the  rebel  army. 
Of  his  sketch,  Mr.  Theodore  R.  Davis  says: 
“ Front  the  Signal-station  of  Captain  Howoate  on 
the  Ridge  which  was  so  gallantly  carried  by  the 
troops  of  General  Hooker  just  after  the  Lookout 
and  Mission  Ridge  fight,  the  smoke  of  the  various 
camps  of  the  rebel  army’  near  Dalton  can  he  clear- 
ly seen.  The  smoky'  range  of  mountains,  an  occa- 
sional picket,  and  Buzzard’s  Roost  — the  Gap  at 
which  the  late  reconnoissance  ended — are  also  visi- 
ble, as  presented  on  the  right  of  the  sketch.  As 
showing  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country  in  which 
our  Western  army  has  operated  with  such  distin- 
guished success,  and  something  of  the  nature  of  the 
signal -service,  our  illustration  has  a marked  inter- 
est. 

Ringgold,  of  wh.ch  wo  also  give  a view,  is  prob- 
ably nearer  the  centre  of  the  Confederacy  than  any 
other  point  -now  occupied  by  our  troops. 

DrigiiraTfrom 
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THE  MASSACRE  AT  FORT  PILLOW.— [See  Page  283.] 


RINGGOLD,  GEORGIA.— [See  Page  283.] 
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REFUSED ! 

“Not  yours  the  fault, ’*  you  sav — not  yours? — 
You  women*  keep  some  bitter  cures 
For  our  proud  spirits.  How  I long 
To  think  you  have  not  done  me  wrong. 

Believe  me,  this  is  half  my  pain 
To  feel  I can  not  give  again 
Respect  and  trust,  which  were  your  due 
When  I believed  you  wholly  true! 

The  words  of  love  jrou  said  one  day, 

“ You  meant  the  next  day  to  unsay. 

And  if  I thought  of  them— what  then? 

I must  be  fooled  like  other  men : 

Must  learn  to  woo  is  not  to  win : , 

That  women’s  falsehoods  are  not  sin : 

Must  bear  what  other  hearts  have  borne:" 

— I give  you,  lady,  scorn  for  scorn! 

It  was  for  love  I vainly  sued! 

It  was  a woman  that  I wooed! 

Not  something  in  a woman's  guise, 

To  make  my  trusting  heart  a prize — 

Rpjoice  to  feel  me  in  her  power — 

Play  with  her  new  toy  for  an  hour, 

Then  fling  it  down,  with  cruel  jest, 

And  mocking  scorn,  at  my  request ! 

No!  it  was  something  kind  and  true 
I fancied  that  I saw  in  you! 

Before  a high  ideal  shrine 
I laid  this  honest  love  of  mine. 

I woke  to  find  that  shrine  a dream — 

That  maidens  are  hot  what  they  seem. 
Henceforth  I,  too,  will  share  their  mirth, 

And  take  their  lore  for  what  it's  worth! 


LOVE  AND  ENTERPRISE. 

So  small  a thing  as  the  scratch  of  a nail  some- 
times affects  the  history  of  a lifetime. 

We  had  ridden  all  day  at  a smart  pace,  pausing 
only  now  and  then  in  the  shade  of  wayside  forest 
stretches  to  breathe  our  horses,  jaded  and  worn  by 
long  travel.  We  had  set  out,  with  high  hopes  and 
resolute  purpose,  to  inflict  a blow  at  the  very  vitals 
of  the  Confederacy ; and  under  Grierson's  gallant 
lead  we  had,  so  far,  swept  every  thing  before  us, 
scattering  in  dismay  the  bands  of  rebel  troopers 
marshaled  to  resist  our  progress,  and  leaving  on 
every  side  the  evidences  of  our  avenging  presence. 
Inspired  by  success,  running  over  with  the  love  of 
adventure,  we  dashed  along  — past  thrifty  fields, 
past  scattered  houses  with  affVigbtcd  inmates  peer- 
from  door  and  window,  past  villages  too  con- 
temptible for  our  notice — singing,  laughing  as  we 
rode,  careless  of  present  danger,  indifferent  altogeth- 
er to  the  probable  hazards  of  the  future. 

While,  however,  we  had  so  far  been  successful  at 
all  points,  we  had  not  escaped  conflict  and  slight 
loss.  At  several  points  in  our  excursion  we  bad 
been  sharply  engaged ; and  while  many  of  the  en- 
emy had  been  made  to  bite  the  dust,  a few  of  our 
own  gallant  riders  had  been  left  to  keep  them  com- 
pany on  the  field.  But  notwithstanding  all  this  we 
swept  gay ly  forward,  spreading  terror  every  where, 
even  with  smiles  on  our  faces  and  laughter  on  our 
tongueB. 

We  had  ridden  smartly  all  day,  and  now  in  the 
twilight  a detachment  of  us  were  sweeping  into  En- 
terprise, Mississippi,  to  the  left  of  the  route  pursued 
by  the  main  column.  We  knew  the  enemy  had 
concentrated  there  in  some  force ; but  that  only 
heightened  our  interest  in  the  place,  and  with  firm 
and  steady  columns  we  charged  straight  into  the 
town.  Before  the  stars  had  come  out  we  had  fought 
and  vanquished  the  rebels,  and,  with  our  horses 
picketed  in  the  streets,  were  foraging  for  such  cheer 
as  we  could  obtain  from  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
main,  they  were  by  no  means  the  hospitable  people 
we  had  expected  to  find  them ; but  we  managed, 
notwithstanding  their  coolness,  to  make  ourselves 
very  comfortable,  taking  some  liberties,  it  must  be 
confessed,  which  probably  a strict  construction  of 
army  regulations  would  hardly  have  permitted. 

But  we  could  not  loiter  long — it  was  a long  way 
yet  to  Baton  Rouge— so,  after  resting  our  horses 
and  refreshing  ourselves,  we  prepared  to  mount  and 
be  off.  I had  taken  supper  just  on  the  edge  of  the 
town,  with  an  old  man  and  his  daughter,  occupying  ! 
a neat  little  house,  and  had  been  treated  with  great 
.kindness.  I said  my  adieux,  therefore,  in  my  very 
politest  style,  and  started  for  my  horse,  most  of  my 
comrades  having  already  mounted.  But  I was  to 
ride  no  more,  that  time,  under  Grierson’s  I rave 
lead.  As  I leaped  toward  my  horse,  in  my  haste 
to  join  my  comrades,  a nail  projecting  from  the  side 
of  the  gate  caught  my  coat.  Stooping  hurriedly 
and  with  a sort  of  blind  impatience  to  extricate 
myself  from  the  annoying  duress,  another  sharp 
point  struck  mo  straight  under  the  eye.  and  with  a 
howl  of  pain  I fell  back  stunned  and  bleeding,  be- 
ing blind  indeed,  for  the  moment,  from  the  agony 
of  my  hurt. 

An  hour  after,  opening  my  eyes,  I found  myself 
in  a pleasant  little  room,  lying  on  a faded  lounge, 
With  the  old  man  whose  hospitality  I had  shared 
sitting  by  me.  A candle,  standing  on  a table,  gave 
a feeble  light,  which  made  my  face  seem  spectral 
in  the  liitle  looking-glass  just  opposite. 

In  a moment  I comprehended  the  “situation,” 
and  inquired,  nervously, 

“Where  are  my  comrades?  Have  they  all 
gone?” 

“Yes,  an  hour  ago.” 

“And  left  me  here  all  alone?”  Then  in  a mo- 
rneut  I added,  bristling,  “And  among  enemies?” 

“ All  alone,  Sir,  but  not  among  enemies.  They 
didn’t  know,  perhaps,  you  were  not  with  them.  It 
. as  dark,  and  they  didn’t  move  in  much  order.” 

' hen,  as  if  to  reassure  me,  he  continued : “ But  you 
needn't  be  afraid,  Sir;  we’ll  take  care  of  you.” 

“ But  my  horse,"  I said;  “what  has  become  of 
him  ?” 

“ I cut  him  loose  and  let  him  go  some  time  ago ; 
it  wouldn’t  have  done  for  any  of  the  neighbors  to 
have  found  him  picketed  before  my  door.  No  doubt 
he  baa  followed  tto  ottot*."  l 

Here  was  a fis-iui&edU  Left  alone,  half  blind, 
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witli  a stinging  pain  in  my  lace  and  eyes,  with  not 
a loyal  man,  probably,  in  all  the  town,  liable  at  any 
moment  to  be  taken  out  by  some  gang  of  rebel  can- 
nibals, and  hung  up,  or  quartered,  or  buried  alive. 

I had  started  to  ride  through  the  towels  of  the  Con- 
federacy to  Baton  Rouge,  but  I was  likely  only  to 
' ride  into  the  bowels  of  some  rebel  Hades. 

The  old  man  evidently  comprehended  my 
thoughts. 

“Don’t  give  yourself  any  uneasiness,”  he  said. 
“We  haven’t  forgotten  the  old  flag  in  this  house 
and  a glow  came  over  his  face,  “and  we  will  to 
glad  to  keep  all  harm  from  one  of  its  defenders ! 
Jane!" 

“ Here,  father!"  and  a moment  after  the  daugh- 
ter stepped  into  the  room.  I looked  at  her  more 
carefully  now  that  I was  likely  to  to  her  guest  for 
a season.  She  was  a round,  rosy  little  body,  with 
clear  black  eyes  and  thick  wavy  hair  falling  over 
her  face,  and  a soft,  cheery  tone  in  her  voice  that 
was  like  music. 

“Jane,”  the  old  man  said,  as  she  came  into  the 
room,  “ where  is  the  flag?" 

She  slipped  out  a moment,  and  then,  coming 
softly  back,  held  out  to  the  father  a little  flag  with 
all  the  stars  upon  it.  He  fondled  it  a moment. 

“We  have  kept  it,  Sir,”  he  then  said,  “hidden 
away  out  of  sight  for  two  long  years.  I look  at  it 
every  morning  before  I go  out ; it  keeps  fresh  in 
my  heart  the  memory  of  the  good  old  times  before 
treason  had  tried  to  blot  out  its  stars.  You  see, 
triend,  you  will  be  safe  with  us  if  you  will  only 
keep  out  of  sight. 

Well,  I was  safe  for  a time— safe  from  the  rebels, 
civilians  and  soldiers,  swarming  all  around  us,  but 
not  sale  from  the  little  minx,  Jane  Weston,  who  sat 
with  me  every  afternoon  in  the  little  upper  room 
where  they  had  stowed  me  away.  My  eye  was  too 
much  inflamed  to  permit  of  my  reading,  so  Jane 
read  to  me  an  hour  or  so  every  day.  Of  course  1 
very  soon  fell  in  love.  I hadn’t  any  thing  else  to 
do,  in  fact ; and  if  I had  been  ever  so  busily  em- 
ployed, I couldn't  have  kept  my  heart  from  making 
what  “raids”  it  pleased  on  its  own  account.  Jane 
saw  at  last  what  state  I was  in,  and  grew  shy  and 
reserved.  But  I was  too  old  a campaigner  to  to 
alarmed  at  that.  I just  took  her  one  day  in  my 
arms,  told  her  I loved  her  from  the  crown  of  her 
head  to  the  sole  of  her  foot ; that  I wouldn’t  ever 
light  another  day  for  the  Union  if  she  did  not  con- 
sent to  be  my  wife ; and,  strange  to  say,  the  shy  lit- 
tle creature,  overcoming  her  reserve,  accepted  me 
right  out,  saying,  roguishly, 

“ Not  for  your  own  sake,  John — I only  take  you 
on  patriotic  grounds,  so  as  to  secure  you  to  the 
country — for  no  other  reason,  I assure  you.” 

Of  course  I had  my  revenge  for  this  imperti- 
nence ; but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

Late  one  afternoon  the  old  man— his  name  was 
James  Weston — came  hurriedly  home  with  a trou- 
bled face. 

“Somehow,”  he  said,  “it  has  been  found  out 
that  you  are  here,  and  they  have  threatened  to  bum 
the  house  over  my  head  for  giving  you  shelter,  and 
to  hang  you  forthwith.” 

I had  always  expected  to  to  discovered  sooner 
or  later,  and  the  old  man’s  communication  did  not 
startle  me. 

*•  All  we  have  to  do,  then,"  I said,  “ is  to  leave  at  , 
once.” 

“That  is  easier  said  than  done,”  he  replied.  , 
“ Pickets  are  every  where,  and  it  will  be  impossible  i 
to  get  away.” 

But  I thought  differently,  and  so  after  a time,  j 
with  many  tears,  the  father  and  daughter  determ-  j 
ined  to  attempt  with  me  to  reach  our  lines.  How  j 
much  it  cost  them  to  abandon  their  home  and  all  ; 
the  precious  belongings,  to  turn  their  faces  toward  ! 
a strange  land  and  people,  only  those  who  have 
suffered  as  they  have  done  can  ever  know : but  life 
was  more  than  estate,  and  that  was  in  peril  every 
hour  they  remained. 

That  night  we  stole  out  under  a starless  sky,  and 
with  such  light  effects  as  we  could  carry,  set  our 
faces  Northward.  Patrols  were  all  around  us,  but 
1 dodged  them  all,  how  I can  not  tell.  For  days 
we  traveled  on,  following  unfrequented  roads,  sleep- 
ing often  in  forests  and  fields,  telling  such  tales  ns 
we  could  to  avoid  detection ; and  at  last,  foot  sore, 
weary,  with  poor  Jane  half  wild  with  fever,  reached 
the  Tennessee,  crossed  over  in  a scow  found  ready 
to  our  hands,  and  in  the  midst  of  a thunder-storm, 
that  rolled  with  the  noise  of  a thousand  guns  along 
the  heights  of  Lookout,  came  into  Chattanooga. 

There,  very  soon,  kindly  hands  soothed  our  weari- 
ness, nursed  Jane  into  health,  and  rubbed  from  our 
lives  all  the  grime  and  pain  of  our  long  journey. 
Then,  one  day,  I said  to  Jane, 

“ We  are  under  the  old  flag  now,  darling ; I am 
ready  to  become  its  defender  again;  shall  we  be 
married  ?”  . 

With  a blush  she  said  Yes : and  a week  after  we 
stood  up  before  a chaplain,  and  with  tough  General 
Thomas  looking  on  as  a witness,  were  married ; the 
flag  hanging  over  us,  its  stars  seeming  to  shine  down 
royal  benedictions  upon  our  union. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  scratch  of  a nail  got  me  a 
wife,  and  as  fair  and  sweet  a wife  ns  any  soldier 
ever  won. 

Three  months  ago,  when  Sherman  dashed  into  the 
heart  of  Mississippi,  putting  his  hand  on  its  veins  and 
arteries,  and  one  day  paid  his  compliments  to  the 
town  of  Enterprise,  I rode  with  others  in  the  van. 
Old  James  Weston’s  house  I found  standing  un- 
molested still,  though  weeds  were  growing  thriftily 
about  its  door,  and  disorder  appeared  every  where. 
They  told  us  a rebel  colonel  occupied  it  now  as  his 
own";  but  I managed  to  save  it  from  destruction, 
thinking  that  perhaps  some  day,  when  Mississippi 
is  wholly  redeemed,  the  rightful  owner  may  return 
and  set  up  his  altars  afresh,  with  grandchildren  of 
the  name  of  Smith  prattling  to  him  as  the  years 
grow  old. 

Already  one  grandchild  is  his,  for  only  last  week 
he  wrote  me  from  the  home  in  Vermont,  where  my 
dear  ones  abide,  “ A fat,  bouncing  boy  dropped  into 
I Jane’s  arms  yesterday ; and  she  says  his  name  is  to 
I be  Enterprise  Smith.” 


My  name  is  John  Smith.  But  Enterprise  and  a 
rusty  nail  gave  me  a wife ; and  it  is  only  fair  that 
my  toy,  crowing  in  his  mother’s  arms  away  up  there 
in  Vermont,  should  be  called  Enterprise  Smith,  in 
memory  of  the  da}'  that  brought  me  my  fate.  Be- 
sides, the  name  may  serve  him  as  capital  when  he 
comes  to  man’s  estate. 
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To  Wounded  Soldiers. 
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RATS, 
ROACHES,  &c. 


As  Spring  approaches, 
ANTS  and  ROACHES 
From  their  holes  come  out: 
And  MICE  and  RATS , 

In  spite  of  CA  TS, 


Gaily  skip  about. 
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Moths  in  Furs*  Woolens*  &c.<  Insects  on 
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TF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

-L  A little  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  linman  system, 
diet,  air,  marriage,  &c.,  &c.,  read  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of 

MEDICAL  COMMON  SENSE. 

Among  the  many  subjects  treated  in  this  work  are  the 
following:  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh, 
Scrofula,  Rheumatism,  Dyspepsia,  1 lies,  Liver,  nnd  Phi- 
losophy of  Digestion,  Constipation,  Affections  of  the 
Urinary  Organs,  Diseases  of  the  Female  Organs  of  Gen. 
eration.  Barrenness,  Impotency,  Seminal  Weakness,  ltnp 
ture.  Salt  Rheum,  Cancer,  Paralysis,  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  Neuralgia,  How  to  Recover  the  Sight  and  Throw 
Aside  Spectacles,  Marriage  and  Sexual  Philosophy,  the 
Curious  Marriage  Customs  of  the  World,  Philosophy  of 
Elopements,  Philosophy  of  Child-marking,  a Chapter  for 
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400  pages;  100  Illustrations.  To  bo  had  of  all  News 
Agents.  Contents  tables  sent  free  by  mail  to  all  apn.l- 
cants,  or  the  book  forwarded  by  mall,  postage  paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  $1  50.  Address  E.  R FOOTE,  M.D.,  1130  Broad- 
way, New  York. 
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ing in  Demorest'b  New  York  Illustrated  News. 
Do  not  fail  to  see  this  week’s  number,  now  ready,  univer- 
sally acknowledged  the  most  spicy  and  fine  weekly  now 
published. 
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Enameled  Chamber 

P^ENITUaS 

The  best  assortment  of  Enameled  Furniture  in  all  col- 
ors nnd  styles,  walnut  nnd  chestnut,  plain  and  ornamental, 
in  suits,  wholesale  and  retail.  Also  Mattresses  and  Pail- 
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DEMORESTS  N.  Y.  n.LUSTRATKD  NEWS,  a 
Weekly  Journal  of  Illustrations  on  nil  live  subjects, 
and  a National  and  Family  Newspaper  In  its  most  com- 
prehensive sense.  Published  90  Beckman  Street  Sold 
everywhere. 


Gray’s  Patent 
Molded  Collars 


HAVE  nbw  been  before  the  public  for  nearly  a year. 

They  are  universally  pronounced  the  neatest  and 
best  fitting  collars  extant. 

The  upper  edge  presents  a perfect  curve,  free  from  the 
tingles  noticed  in  ail  other  collars. 

The  cravat  causes  no  puckers  on  the  inside  of  the  turn- 
down collar— they  are  AS  SMOOTH  INSIDE  AS  OUT- 
SIDE— and  therefore  perfectly  free  and  easy  to  the  neck. 

The  Garotte  Collar  has  a smooth  and  evenly  finished 
edge  on  boto  sides. 

These  Collars  are  not  simply  flat  pieces  of  paper  cut  in 
the  form  of  a collar,  but  are  molded  and  shaped  to  fit 
the  neck. 

They  are  made  in  “ Novelty"  (or  turn-down  style),  in  ev- 
ery hulf-size  from  12  to  17  inches,  nnd  in  “ Enfeka”  (or 
Garotte),  from  13  to  17  inches;  and  packed  in  "solid 
Bizes"  in  neat,  blue  cartons,  containing  100  each;  also  in 
smaller  ones  of  10  each — the  latter  a very  handy  package 
for  Travellers,  Army  and  Navy  'Officers, 
iy  EVERY  COLLAR  is  stamped 

“Gray’s  Patent  Molded  Collar." 

Sold  by  all  dealers  in  Men's  Furnishing  Goods.  The 
Trade  supplied  by 

HATCH.  JOHNSON  & CO., 

81  Devonshire  St,  Boston. 

J.  S.  I.owrey  & Co.,  37  Warren  St,  New  York ; Van 
Deusen,  Bo-limer  & Co.,  027  Che-tnut  St,  Philadelphia ; 
1 lodges  Bros.,  23  Hanover  St.,  Baltimore;  Wall,  Stephens 
& Co.,  322  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Leavit  and  Benvis,  cor.  Fifth  and  Vine  St  , Cincinnati,  O. ; 
J.  von  Borries  & Co.,  434  Main  St.,  Louisville,  Ky ; A. 
Frankenthal  & Bro.,  No.  0 Main  St.,  St  Louis;  Bradford 
Bros,,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; Weed,  Witters  & Co.,  7 to  13 
Ttl;opirfJ(^j3tf1(Nev  Orleans. 
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J.  H.  Winslow  & CO:„ 


“ More  enchanting  than  a Fairy  Tale,  more  exciting  than  a Novel,  its  greatest 
charm  is  yet  that  every  xeorcl  is  true.” — London  News. 


100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  & c.,  & c. 

Worth  $500,000. 


SPEKE’S  AFRICA. 

JOURNAL 

OP  THE  * 


To  be  sold  for  One  Dollar  each 
without  regard  to  value,  and 
not  to  be  paid  for  till  you 
know  what  you  are  to  get. 

SFLE1TOID  LIST!! 


DISCOVERY  OF  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  NILE. 

By  JOHN  HANNING  SPEKE, 

CAPTAIN  H.M.  INDIAN  ARMY, 

FELLOW  AND  GOLD  MEDALIST  OF  THE  ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY,  HON.  COER.  MEMBER 
AND  GOLD  MEDALI8T  OF  THE  FRENCH  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY,  ETC. 

WITH  MAPS  AND  PORTRAITS,  AND  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

CMefly  from  Drawings  by  Captain  Grant, 

8vo,  590  pp.,  Cloth,  $3  50.  . 


Of  Articles  to  be  sold  for  One 
Dollar  each. 


Liberal  Terms  to  Agents  and  Canvassers. 

Sent  by  Mail,  Postage-Free,  on  Receipt  of  Price. 


100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches $115  00  each. 

100  Gold  Watches 70  00  each. 

200  Ladies'  Gold  Watches 40  00  each. 

500  Ladies’  and  Gent’s  Silver  Watches  . . 18  00  each. 

3000  Vest  and  Neck  Chains 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  Gold  Band  Bracelets 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  “ “ “ 3 00  to  5 00  each. 

3000  Cameo  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

8000  Lava  and  Florentine  Brooches. . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 
3000  Coral,  Opal,  and  Em.  Brooches  . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Cameo  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  0 00  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  C 00  each. 

3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Ear  Drops.  4 00  to  C 00  each. 
Snoo  Coral,  Em.,  and  Opal  Ear  Drops  4 00  to  8 00  each. 

5100  Gent's  Breast  Pins 2 50  to  8 00  each. 

3000  Watch  Keys 2 00  to  6 00  each. 

5000  Fob  and  Ribbon  Slides 2 00  to  C 00  each. 

5000  Sets  of  Bosom  Studs 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

5000  Sleeve  Buttons 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

0000  Plain  Rings. : 2 60  to  5 00  each. 

0000  Stone  Set  Rings 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

C000  Lockets 2 50  to  10  00  each. 

5000  Sets  Ladies’  Jewelry 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

10000  Gold  Peni<,  Silver  M’ted  Holders  4 00  to  5 00  each. 
10000  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension 

Cases  and  Pencils 4 00  to  6 00  each. 


Hew  Army  Watches. 

A HR  AND  ALE  & CO.,  Importers,  212  Broadway,  New 
York,  want  Agents  In  every  county  and  every  regiment, 
for  the  sale  of  their  new  styles  of  Watches.  Unusually 
liberal  terms  are  offered  to  Agents.  Send  for  circular. 


Allcock’s  Porous  Plasters.  -These  wonderful 
Plasters  have  a soothing  effect  upon  all  neuralgic  and 
rheumatic  pains.  In  pains  of  the  back,  heavy  weight 
about  the  loins,  and  in  alt  cases  where  a strengthening 
plaster  is  needed,  the  Porous  Plasters  will  surely  give 
relied 

In  rickets,  applied  over  the  loins  of  the  child,  soon  re- 
stores the  health. 

Principal  Depot,  BRANDRETH  HOUSE,  and  sold  by 
all  Druggists. 


AGENTS  WANTED,  to  sell  the  largest  and  most  at- 
tractive assortment  of  PRIZE  PACKAGES  in  the 
world,  ten  kinds.  Old  hands  at  the  business  will  do  well 
to  try  a sample  lot.  Send  a red  stamp  for  circular. 

JOHN  GIBSON,  No.  32  Bekman  St.,  N.  Y. 


OLD  ABES  JOKE  S: 

FRESH  FROM  ABRAHAM’S  B060M. 

Comprising  all  his  issues,  except  the  Greenbacks,' 
being  the  Jests  and  Squibs  of  President  Lincoln. 

By  Booksellers  and  News  Agents,  post-paid,  35  cents. 
T.  R.  DAWLEY,  Publisher,  13  & 15  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


All  of  the  above  list  of  Goods  will  be  sold  for  one  dollar 
each.  Certificates  of  all  the  various  art  icles,  stating  what 
each  one  can  hare,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed  up, 
and  mixed;  and  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  re- 
gard to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  nil  a fair 
chance.  On  receipt  of  the  Certificate,  you  will  see  what 
you  can  have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  eend  one 
dollar  and  take  the  article  or  not. 

In  all  transactions  by  mail,  we  Bhall 
charge  for  forwarding  the  Certificates, 
paying  postage,  and  doing  the  busi- 
ness, 25  cents  each,  which  must  be  in- 
closed when  the  Certificate  is  sent  for. 
Five  Certificates  will  be  sent  for  81 ; 
eleven  for  $2  ; thirty  for  $5 ; sixty-five 
for  $10 ; and  a hundred  for  $15. 


Aof.nts. — Those  acting  aa  Agents  will  bo  allowed  ten 
cents  on  every  Certificate  ordered  by  them,  provided  their 
remittance  amounts  to  one  dollar.  Agents  will  collect  25 
cents  for  every  Certificate,  and  remit  15  cents  to  us, either 
in  cash  or  postage  stamps.  Great  caution  should  be  used 
by  our  correspondents  in  regard  to  giving  their  correct  ad- 
dress, Town,  County,  and  State.  Address 


J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

209  Broad wny,  New  York. 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  he  sent  by  HARN DEN'S  EXPRESS, 
No.  74  Broadway.  Suiters  charged  low  rates. 


Union  Flaying  Cards. 

Colonel  for  King,  Goddess  of  Liberty  for  Queen,  and  Major 
for  Jack.  52  enameled  cards  to  the  pack.  Eagles,  Shields, 
Stars,  and  Flags  are  the  suits,  and  you  can  play  all  the  usual 
games  Two  packs,  in  cases,  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  $1. 
The  usual  discount  to  the  trade.  Send  for  a Circular.  Ad- 
dress AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY, 

14  ChnmberB  St,,  N.  Y.,  or  165  William  Street,  N.  Y. 


(J>7C  A MONTH  1 I want  to  liire  Agents  in  every 
■J)  / J county  at  $75  a month,  expenses  paid,  to  sell 
my  new  cheap  Family  Sewing  Machines.  Address 

S.  MADISON,  Alfred,  Maine. 


Watches  and  Jewelry. 

American,  Swiss,  and  English 

WATCHES 

In  every  variety,  in  (my  own)  superior  styles  and  qual- 
ity of  cases.  Orders  from  the  trade  or  army,  large  or 
small,  promptly  and  faithfully  attended  to.  Established 
20  years.  T.  B.  HYNNER,  175  Broadway,  New  York. 


Albums  for  the  Army. 

Oar  New  Pocket  Album, 

holding  sixteen  pictures,  and  sold  at 

Seventy-five  Cents, 

is  the  cheapest  and  best  Pocket  Album  ever  offered  to  the 
public. 

Sent  by  mail  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
Seventy-five  Cents. 

SAMUEL  BOWLES  & COMPANY, 

Photograph  Album  Manufacturers, 

Springfield,  Mass. 


p.  A MONTH.— Agents  wnnted  to  sell  Sewing  Ma- 
•u>  • chines.  Wo  will  give  a commission  on  all  ma- 
chines sold,  or  employ  agents  who  will  work  for  the  above 
wages,  and  all  expenses  paid.  Address, 

D.  B.  HERKINTON  & CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


ARTICLES 

Of  real  merit  are  worth  their  value.  Such  is  the  case 
with  Burnett's  Preparations. 


Beautiful  Fai.br  Moustaches,  50  cents  and  $1  a pair. 
Sent  by  mail.  Address  C.  W.  PHILO,  Brooklyn,  N.  V- 

Two  Dollar’s  made  from  twenty  cts.  Call  and  ex- 
amine, or  ten  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  20c.  Retails 
for  $2,  by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 

Baker’s  Rheumatic  Balm. 

Tills  remedy  has  been  nsed  in  the  family  of  the  propri- 
etor and  his  friends  tor  many  years,  and  they  have  in- 
duced him  to  offer  it  for  sale  to  the  public,  feeling  confi- 
dent, after  a trial,  that  they  will  consider  hint  a public 
benefactor. 

In  cases  rf  Chronic  and  Inflammatory  Rheumatism  It 
Is  invaluable;  and  if,  after  a fair  trial,  it  fails  to  ci 
the  raonev  will  be  returned.  Price  $1  per  bottle. 

Principal  Dkpot:  No.  154  Tenth  Street,  near  Fourth 
Avenue.  Sold  by  the  principal  Ptfifigtyf  j 7Tj*n§dg*/ent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 


Whiskers  produced  in  3 Week3  by  the  use 

of  my  prescription,  which  I send  by  mail  for  25  cts. 
Address,  II.  C.  F.  KENNEDY,  Chicago,  Ills. 


TO  SOLDIERS. 

A new  Ring,  made  expressly  for  soldiers,  with  Name, 
Co  , and  Regt.  beautifully  engraved  on  the  outside,  in  18 
karat  gold,  $6  I 0,  solid  silver,  $2  00. 

A liberal  Inducement  to  Agents.  R.  KEITH.  208 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Army  Badges, 
Gold  Pens,  &c.,  &c. 


DEMORESTS  NEW  YORK  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS, 
THE  LIVE  PAPER  OF  AMERICA. — Every Ixitly 
a-d  his  wife  are  In  ecstaeles,  and  are  complimenting 
DEMORESTS  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS,  as  the  mn.t  spi- 
cy, interesting,  and  live  illustrated  paper  ever  published. 
It  needs  only  to  be  seen  to  Tie  appreciated. 
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ARMY  5ABU-RS. 

DROWNE  & MOORE, 

208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

By  the  Single  One,  100,  or  1000. 

Send  fob  a Catalogue. 


MMF.  DEMORESTS  MIRROR  OF  FASHIONS.— The 
Spring  number  of  this  magnificent  Fashion  Maga- 
zine, now  ready,  presents  a brilliant  display  of  beautiful 
novelties  for  the  Spring  Fashions,  and  some  unusual  and 
extraordinary  attractions,  among  which  is  a large  Double 
Mammoth  Fashion  Plate,  twice  the  usual  size,  and  the  most 
beautiful  Fashion  Plate  ever  offered  in  a magazine  in  the 
world.  The  Spring  number  also  contains  Six  Full  Size 
Patterns,  an  elegant  Braid  Sheet,  with  much  valuable  in- 
formation, &c„  all  for  only  25  cents;  or  yearly  subscrip- 
tion, $1,  with  a premium  of  One  Dollar's  worth  of  extra 
Patterns.  Do  not  fail  to  subscribe  immediately.  The 
Agriculturist  and  Mirror  of  Fashions,  furnished  together, 
for  $1  75.  Arthur’s  or  Peterson’s  Magazine  and  the  Mir- 
ror of  Fashions,  $2  20 ; Godey’s  Lady's  Book  and  the  Mir- 
ror of  Fashions,  $2  75,  less  than  the  cost  of  Godov's  alone. 
Splendid  premiums  for  Clubs.  Address  Mrae.  DEMO- 
REST,  No.  473  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


White  Holland  for  Shades.  Only  Agents  for  Bray’s 
Patent  Fixtures. 


Munro’s  Ten  Cent  Publications.  Novel  No. 
12.  The  Ocean  Kovebs;  or.  The  Freebooters  of  the 
Isi.es  : a thx’illing  romance  of  Land  and  Sea.  Novel  No.  8. 
The  Patriot  Highwnyman ; or.  Jack  Shepard  in  America. 
The  unexampled  popularity  of  this  tale  has  induced  the 
proprietors  of  one  of  the  theatres  to  have  it  dramatized, 
and  it  has  been  performed  before  houses  overflowing  to 
suffocation.  Sent,  poRt-pBid,  on  receipt  of  price,  10c.  each. 
GEORGE  MUNKO  & CO.,  137  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


DEMORESTS  N.  Y.  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS. —This 
spicy  and  valuable  Weekly  will  give  some  startling 
novelHes  this  week.  Do  not  fail  tr  see  it.  Now  ready. 


WATCHBI. 

A Heavy  Hunting'  Cased  Silver  Composite 
Watch,  fine  movements,  and  in  perfect  running  order,  has 
the  appearance  of  Solid  Silver,  sold  by  the  case  at  $72  00. 
Sample  Watches,  sent  free  of  expense,  at  $14  00. 

The  Great  English  Army  Watch,  in  heavy  handsome 
gold  composite  hunting  cases,  beautifully  engraved,  high- 
ly finished  and  partially  jeweled,  and  in  running  order. 
These  cases  will  wear  for  a great  length  of  time.  Sold  by 
the  case  at  $78  00.  Sample  Watches  sent  free  of  expense, 
at.  $15  00. 

The  Great  Hein  Army  Watch,  especially  for  Soldiers, 
in  heavy  and  beautifully  finished  solid  silver  hunting 
cases,  genuine  Lever  movements,  ruby  jeweled,  and  war- 
ranted as  represented,  and  a perfect  time-keeper,  only  $18. 

Constantly  on  hand  Watches  of  every  description. 
Agents  wanted  throughout  the  country.  Send  for  our  cir- 
cular. Sample  Watches  sent  free.  Postage,  by  the  case, 
$2  88 ; Registering,  20  cents. 

WARRANTEE. 

We  warrant  every  Watch  to  be  as  represented,  or 
money  refunded.  A written  warrantee  given  if  required. 

GEORGE  A.  ELY  & CO.,  importers  of, 

No.  181  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


MME.  DEMORESTS  IMPERIAL  DRESS  ELEVA- 
TOR, a very  durable,  convenient,  and  perfect  ar- 
rangement for  raising  the  dress  in  graceful  festoons,  the 
fashionable  style,  uniformly  all  around,  and  letting  it 
down  at  will.  Price  5!)  cents.  Sold  at  all  the  fancy  and 
trimming  stores,  or  sent  by  mail  free  on  receipt  of  the 
price.  No.  473  Broadway.  Dealers  supplied  on  liberal 
terms. 


Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  33x51.  Price  $3500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,N.Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES?— My  Ongnent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1 — 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


WOOL  TWINE. 

Twines  and  Paper.  II.  A.  HARVEY,  84  Maiden  I.ane,N.Y. 


“ Good  Looking.” 

Ethnology,  physiology,  phrenology. 

Physiognomy,  and  Psychology,  with  characters  of 
nalions  and  individuals,  given  in  the  ILLUSTRATED 
PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL  15  cents  a No., or  $1  60 
a year.  For  60  cents  the  Pictorial  Double  Nos.  for  Janua- 
ry, February,  March,  and  April  sent  by  first  post,  by 
FOWLER  & WELLS,  303  Broadway,  N.  Y.  ! 

UNI 


5000 

Agents  Wanted, 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

NEW  GOLD  PEN. 

This  gold  pen  is  something  entirely  new,  and  is  now- 
offered  to  the  public  for  the  first  time,  and  is  made  by  an 
entirely  new  process,  enabling  us  to  offer  them  very  cheap. 
Every  pen  Is  warranted  one  year,  and  to  be  genuine  dia- 
mond pointed,  and  to  possess  all  the  elasticity  and  writ- 
ing qualities  of  the  highest  priced  gold  pen  made.  Single 
pens  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  following  prices: 

With  Silvek-moonted  Ebony  Holders,  Ik  Mobocco 
Cases. 

No.  2.  Medium  Pen  and  Holder,  each  90  cents. 

No.  3.  Large,  “ “ each  $1  00. 

No.  4.  Engrossing  Pen  and  Holder,  each  $1  15. 

Great  inducements  to  Agents  aud  the  Trade.  Send  for 
our  Circular.  GEORGE  A.  ELY  & CO.,  Sole  Manufac- 
turers, No.  1S1  Broadway,  New  York. 

50  000  AGENTS  WANTED. 

B.  T.  HAYWARD, 

Manufacturing  Jeweler,  20S  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

I will  send  a sample  of  either  of  the  New  Artillery,  Cav- 
alry,  Pontonier,  Engineer,  or  Naval  Pins  for  $1  50,  or  a 
Solid  Silver  Shield,  or  either  Army  Corps,  Division,  or 
Company  Pins  with  your  Name,  Keg.,  and  Co.  handsome- 
ly engraved  thereon,  for  $L  Send  for  Wholesale  Illus- 
trated Circular. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Have  Just  Published  : 

SPEKE'S  AFRICA.  .Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  the 
Source  of  the  Nile.  By  John  Hanning  Speke,  Captain 
11.  M.  Indian  Army,  Fellow  and  Gold  Medalist  ot  the 
Royal  Geographical  Sociity,  Hon.  Corr.  Member  and 
Gold  Medalist  of  tlm  French  Geographical  Soci.-iy,  &c. 
With  Maps  and  Portraits,  and  numerous  Illustrations, 
chiefly  from  Drawings  by  Captain  Grant.  8vo,  C oth, 
uniform  with  Livingstone,  Barth,  Burton,  &c.  lYice 
$3  60. 

THE  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLINGTON.  A Novel.  By 
Anthony  Trollope,  Author  of  “ Rachel  Ray,"  “ Or- 

• ley  Farm,"  "Doctor  Thorne,"  “Framlcy  Parsonage," 
"The  Bertrams,"  “The  Three  Clerks,”  “The  West  in- 
dies  and  the  Spanish  Main,”  &c.  Illustrated  by  Mil- 
lais. 8vo,  Cloth,  *1  75;  Paper,  $1  25.  (Sent  Week.) 

ANNIS  WARLEIGH’3  FORTUNES.  A Novel.  By 
Holme  Lee,  Author  of  “Sylyan  Holt's  Daughter," 
“ Kathie  Braude,  die.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

LYMAN  BEECHER’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. Autobiography,  Correspondence,  <&c., 
of  Lyman  Beecher,  D.  1).  Edited  by  his  Son,  Charles 
Beecher.  Wiili  Two  Steel  Portraits  and  Engraringi 
on  Wood.  In  two  Volumes.  12mo,  Cloth.  (I'oL  I.  just 
ready.  Price  $1 75.) 

TH  F,  WIFE’S  EVIDENCE.  A Novel.  By  W.  G.  Wills. 
8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

A POPULAR  HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT. By  George  Gumming  McWhorter.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  00. 

THE  RING  OF  AMASIS.  From  the  Papers  of  a Ger- 
man Physician.  By  Robert  Bui.web  Lytton  (Owen 
Meredith).  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

VERY’  HARD  CASH.  A Novel  founded  on  Facts.  By 
Charles  Reade,  Author  of  “ Love  me  Little,  Love  me 
Long,"  &c.  Svo,  Cloth,  $1  50 ; Paper,  $1  00 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SIOUX  WAR  AND  MASSACRES 
OF  1S62  AND  1863.  By  Isaac  V.  D.  Heard.  With 
Portraits  and  Illustrations.  12rao,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

A HISTORY  OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  EUROPE.  By  John  William  Draper., 
M.D.,  LI,. I).,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology 
the  University  of  Now  York;  Author  of  a “Trur^e 
on  Human  Physiology,"  die.,  &c.  8yo,  Cloth,  y $ gg, 

MARY  LYNDTOY.  A Novel.  By  the  Lady  V^ily  Pon- 
boniiy.  Author  of  “The  Discipline  of  Life'  >’  gvo  pa. 
per,  50  cents.  v ’ 

CAXTONIAXA : A Series  of  Essays  od  Life,  Literature, 
and  Manners.  Ry  Sir  E.  Bulweb  "Lytton,  Bart.,  Au- 
thor of  ‘‘The  Caxtons,"  “A  Strange  Story  ".“My  Nov- 
el," <tc.  Second  Edition.  12mo,  cloth,  $i  50." 

JOHN  MARCHMONTS  LEGACY.  A Novel.  By  Miss 
Braddon,  Author  of  “Aurora  Floyd,”  ‘‘Eleanor’s  Vic- 
tory," &c.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

THACKERAY'S  ROUNDABOUT  PAPERS.  Ronnda- 
bout  Papers.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Author  of  “ The 
Four  Georges,"  “The  English  Humorists,"  “ Vanin- 
Fair,’ ’ “ I’endennis,"  “The  Newcomes,’’  “Adventures 
of  Philip,"  Ac.  With  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  25  : 
Half  Morocco,  $2  50. 

FIVE  YEARS  OF  PRAYER,  with  the  Answers.  Bv 
Rev.  Samuel  Ibenaius  Prime,  D.D.,  Author  of  “The 
Power  of  Prayer,"  “Travels  in  Europe  and  the  Foist," 
“Life  of  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,"  &c.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

RACHEL  RAY.  A Novel.  By  Anthony  Trollope, 
Author  of  “Orley  Farm,"  “ Framley  Parsonage.”  “ Doc- 
tor Thorne,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

B3f  Any  of  the  above  Works  sent  by  mall,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


T 1!  nil  8. 


One  Copy  for  one  Year $3  00 

Two  Conies  for  One  Year 5 50 


An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  event  Chib  of  Tf.n  StfC- 
scriukrs,  at  $2  75  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $27  50. 
Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $6  50. 

' HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  over  1 00.000. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  Four  Mouths $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Y’ear 3 <>0 

One  Copy  for  Two  Y’ears 5 50 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  evry  r:u ’■ 
of  Ten  Subscribers,  at  $2  75  each,  or  11  Copies  for 
$27  50.  P,  tjmwnt  i ncariably  in  advance. 

Vols.  T..  II.,  TIL,  IV.,  V.,  VI.  and  VII.  for  the  Year 
1857,  1S58,  1S59.  i860,  1SC1,  1862,  and  1SG3  of  “HA!:- 
PICK’S  WEEKLY,”  handsomely  bound  in  Cloth  extra. 
Price  $5  00  each,  are  now  ready’ 

11?'  The  Publishers  would  give  notice  that  they  employ 
no  Traveling  Agents  to  solicit  Subscriptions  to  “ HarjteC  • 
Magazine"  and  “//  ojier’s  Weekly."  Persons  wishing  to 
subscribe  to  these  Periodicals  should  remit  dlreci  to  the 
Publishers,  or  pay  their  subscription  to  some  Dealer  or 
Postmaster  of  known  responsibility. 

Terms  to  Advertisers One  Dollar  per  line  for  in- 

eide^and  Oat  Dollar  ruuj  EtQv  Cents  per  line  for  out- 

IIARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 

IVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Wards  Shirts 

SENT  EVERYWHERE 
by  MAILor  EXPRESS 


STAMMERING 


SteelCollars 


MOTHS 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


ABUT 

WATCH. 


$30G. 

BOUN 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watch,  Double 
Case,  Lever  Cup,  small  size,  enameled)  dial,  cut  hands, 
“ English  Movements,"  iind  correct  time-keeper. 

A single  one  sent  free  by  mall  in  neat  case,  for  only  $7. 

A neat  Silvk.u  Watch,  same  as  above,  specially  adapted 
to  the  Army. 

Sent  free  by  mail,  for  only  $7. 

$15  European  Timekeeper.  $15 

Ok,  Compass  Watch. 

A Supkrh  “ Extra  Double  Gold  Plated ?’  engraved  or  en- 
gine turned  Hunting  Case  Watch,  Magic  Spring,  “ Genu- 
ine English  Jeweled  or  Nickel  Movements,”  “ M.  J.  Tobi- 
as" Independent  Action,  Self  Balance,  and  has  a neat 
Miniature  Compass  sunk  in  the  cap  and  attached  to  the 
movements,  making  it  a “ Correct  Guide"  to  the  Soldier 
or  Traveler.  Perfect  time-keeper,  “ warranted  one  year." 
Will  stand  Acid,  and  is  an 

Exact  Imitation  of  $100  Watch. 

Used  by  the  British  Army  Officers. 

Sent  free  by  mail,  inelegant  Morocco  Case,  for  only  $15. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  of  Feb.  20  says 
of  the  “ European  Timekeeper,”  u It  is  a novelty  here, 
and  an  imitation  of  the  celebrated  timekeeper  so  much  in 
use  among  the  British  army  officers,  and  is  calculated  to 
meet  the  wants  of  our  soldiers  in  the  field.”  Illustrated 
News  says,  “Correct  timepieces  ; and  for  beauty  and  fine 
finish  they  are  equal  in  appearance  to  $100  watches." 

Address  CIIAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  Importers,  3S  & 40 
Ann  Street,  New  York. 


Trade  Mark,  P.  S.  Bartlett,  Waltham,  Mass.,  Full 
Jeweled,  warranted,  in  4 oz.  coin  silver  hunting- 
case,  GOLD  JOINT8,  FANCY  PCSU  PIN,  FOR  $50. 

Also  every  variety  of  good  Watches  at  equally  low  rates. 
All  orders  from  the  Army  must  be  pre-paid,  as  the  Ex- 
press Companies  will  not  take  bills  for  collection  on  soldiers. 
J.  L.  FERGUSON,  Importer  of  Watches. 

208  Broadway  New  York. 


Good  News  for  the 


Hereafter  we  will  send,  post-paid.  any  of  our  PHOTO- 
GUAPHIC  ALBUMS  ordered  by  soldiers  for  themselves 
or  friends,  giving  an  Album  of  the  full  value  of  the  mon- 
ey sent. 

Our  Albums  have  the  reputation  of  being  superior  to 
all  others  in  beauty  and  durability , and  range  in  price 
from  50  cts.  to  $50. 

Our  catalogue  of 

CARD  PHOTOGRAPHS 

now  embraces  about  5000  officers,  army  and  navy,  states- 
men, actors,  copies  of  works  of  art,  &c.  Catalogue  sent 
on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Stereoscopes  and  Stereoscopic  Views. 

Our  assortment  of  these  is  very  extensive,  including  a 
great  variety  of  views  of  the  present  war. 

Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO, 

501  Broadway,  New  York. 

Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Materials. 


SOLDIERS’ 

Pocket  Photograph  Alliums  for  16  pictures,  morocco  gilt, 
sent,  post-paid,  for  $1.  A.  F.  Gardner,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


Holloway’s  Ointment  and  Pills.— There  is  a 
traitor  in  the  camp;  they  have  been  counterfeited!  But 
a sure  test  of  genuineness  exists  in  the  water-mark,  “ Hol- 
loway, New  York  and  London,"  which  is  discernible  as  a 
water-mark  in  every  leaf  of  the  book  of  directions  accom- 
panying each  pot  or  box.  Sold  at  the  manufactory.  No. 
80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  and  by  all  Druggists,  at  35c., 
88c.,  and  $1  40  per  pot  or  box. 


lteady  made  or  to  tueusure,  at  $33,  $39,  and  $45  per  doz. 

Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement,  list  of  prices, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirte  and  Collars  sent 
free  everywhere. 

FRENCH  FLANNEL  OVERSKIRTS,  $3  00,  $3  75,  and 
$4  50  each ; all  cut  one  yard  long.  A single  shirt  sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  the  cash  and  63  cents  postage  for  each 
shirt. 

Send  the  size  of  your  neck.  Also 


PROFESSIONAL. 

Old  Gentleman  from  the  Country.  “Aud  so  you’ve  bin  to  the  Great  Fair? 
what  did  you  see  there  that  you  liked  most?” 

Shoe-Black  (promptly).  “The  Big  Shoe,  with  the  Little  Woman  in  it!" 


A Beautiful  Complexion,  free  from  Tan, 

Pimples  and  Freckles,  may  easily  be  procured  by  using 
the  “BALM  OF  THOUSAND  FLOWERS."  For  shav- 
ing it  is  unsurpassed.  It  is  composed  of  palm  oil,  honey, 
and  other  valuable  articles,  highly  perfumed  by  its  own  in- 
gredients, anil  when  used  for  washing,  night  and  morning, 
renders  the  skin  soft  and  white,  and  free  from  blemish. 
Price  50  cents. 

The  Trade  supplied  by  HOWARD,  SANGER  & CO., 
105  and  107  Chambers  Street,  N.  Y.,  and  for  sale  by  all 
Druggists. 


And  Stuttering  cured  by  Bates's  Patent  Scientific  Appli- 
,nces.  For  (New  Edition  of)  descriptive  Pamphlets  and 
)ra wings,  address  H.  C.  L.  MEARS,  277  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


Bankers  and  Sealers  in  Government 
Securities. 

No.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


ENAMELED  WHITE, 

Having  the  appearance  and  comfort  of  linen,  have  been 
worn  in  England  for  the  last  two  years  in  preference  to 
any  other  collar,  as  they  are  readily  cleaned  in  one  min- 
ute with  a sponge. 

To  Military  Men  and  Travellers  they  are  invaluable. 

Price  75  cts.  each ; sent  by  post  to  any  part  of  the  Union 
on  the  receipt  of  90  cents. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.W.H.  WARD,  387  Broadway,  N.  Y, 


Washington,  March  28,  1864. 

Gentlemen: — You  may  use  the  sentence  about  “Cud- 
jo's  Cave”  which  I wrote  to  Mr.  Trowbridge.  The  book 
merits  higher  i’raisk,  and  I liave  heard  it  more  highly 
praised  by  discerning  judges. 

Yours  very  truly,  S.  P.  CHASE. 

Messrs.  J.  K.  TILTON  & CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


AMERICAN 


COLL^ 


What  Secretary  CHASE  says  of  the  New 
Novel. 

“The  inflamed  condition  of  my  right  eye  lias  prevent- 
ed iny  reading  or  writing  much  lately.  “Cudjo’s  Cave'' 
I could  not  help  reading,  however.  It  interested  and  im- 
pressed me  profoundly." 


c only  enameled  “Turn-over"  Collar  made 
Send  $1  for  a “ Turn-over"  or  75  oents  for  a 
m C.  B.  WELLING,  94  Pine  Street,  N.  Y., 
it  by  return  mail. 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE. 

Magnifying  small  objects  500  times.  Mailed  free  ev- 
erywhere for  35  Cents,  or  Four  for  $1  00. 

Address  F.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mass. 


Dyspepsia  Tablets, 

For  Indigestion,  Heartburn,  &c.,  manufactured  only  by 
S.  G.  WELLING,  and  sold  by  druggists  generally.  50 
cents  per  box.  Depot  No.  207  Centre  St.,  New  York,  sec- 
ond floor.  Sent  free  by  mail  for  65  cents. 


Patent  Army  Pipe,  just  out.  Can  be 
carried  in  the  vest  pocket,  is  self-clean- 
ing,  and  an  elegantly  finished  pipe;  re-  \-v-: 
tail  price  50c.  each.  One  doz.  sent  free 
on  receipt  of  $2  25.  Agents  make  easy  $16  per  day,  and 
receive  as  a present  from  us  a superb  gold  or  sliver  Watch. 
Send  quick,  nnd  get  the  cream  of  the  trade.  800  can  be 
sold  in  every  full  regiment.  Circulars  of  20  new  patented 
articles  sent  free. 

RICHARDS  & CO. , Box  3131,  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,N.  Y. 


Hoyt’s  Hiawatha  Hair  Restorative. 

Hoyt’s  Hiawatha  Hair  Restorative. 

Hoyt's  Hiawatha  Hair  Restorative. 

Hoyt’s  Hiawatha  Hair  Restorative. 

Hoyt's  Hiawatha  Hair  Restorative. 

Superior  to  every  other  preparation  for  the  hair  in  pow- 
er to  restore  faded  and  gray  hair  to  its  original  color  and 
natural  appearance,  to  prevent  it  from  falling  out,  to  over- 
come effects  of  previous  use  of*  preparations  containing 
sulphur,  sugar  of  lead,  &c.,  and  to  remove  the  impurities 
and  humors  of  the  scalp.  Invaluable  dressing  for  whiskers. 

Hoyt’s  Imperial  Coloring  Cream. 

Superior  to  any  Hair  Dressing  In  use.  Oils  and  Colors 
the  Hair  at  the  same  time.  Changes  light  and  red  hair 
to  a beautiful  brown  or  black. 

N.B.— -Ladies'  French  hair-dreesor  in  attendance  to  ap- 
ply the  Hiawatha. 

JOSEPH  HOYT  & CO.,  10  University  Place,  N.  Y. 


Life  of  president  Lincoln, 

Is  published  THIS  DAY,  and  for  sale  by  T.  B. 
PETERSON,  306  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

THE.  LIFE,  SPEECHES,  PROCLAMATIONS,  LET- 
TERS, MESSAGES,  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICES  OF 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 

Sixteenth  President  of  the  United  States, 

WITH  A FULL  HISTORY  OF  HIS  LIFE;  HIS  CA- 
REER AS  A LAWYER  AND  POLITICIAN  ; HIS  SERV- 
ICES IN  CONGRESS,  WITH  HIS  SPEECHES,  PROC- 
LAMATIONS, LETTERS,  MESSAGES,  ACTS,  AND 
SERVICES  as  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Com- 
mander-In-Chief of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  up  to  the  present  time.  Complete  in  one  large 
volume  of  200  pages,  with  a portrait  of  President  Lincoln. 
Price  Fifty  Cents  in  paper,  or  Seventy-five  Cents  in  cloth. 

General  McClellan’s  Life  and 
Reports. 

THE  LIFE,  CAMPAIGNS,  BATTLES,  REPORTS, 
AND  PUBLIC  SERVICES  OF  MAJOR-GEN.  GEORGE 
b.  McClellan,  the  hero  of  avestern  Virginia, 

SOUTH  MOUNTAIN,  and  ANTIETAM,  with  a full  his- 
tory of  all  his  CAMPAIGNS  and  BATTLES,  as  well  as 
his  REPORTS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  THE 
AVAR  DEPARTMENT  AND  THE  PRESIDENT  in  rela- 
tion to  them,  from  the  time  he  first  took  the  field  in  this 
war  until  he  was  finally  relieved  from  command  after  the 
Battle  of  Antietam ; with  his  various  SPEECHES  TO 
SOLDIERS,  etc.,  up  to  the  present  time.  New  and  En- 
larged Edition.  Complete  in  one  large  volume  of  200 
pages,  with  a Portrait  of  General  McClellan.  Price  Fifty 
Cents  in  Paper,  or  Seventy-five  Cents  in  Cloth.  Copies 
sent  everywhere,  free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Agenta  wanted  everywhere  to  sell  the  above  books,  who 
will  be  supplied  with  them  assorted,  to  suit  themselves,  as 
follows: — The  Fifty  Cent  editions  at  $3  a dozen,  or  $25  a 
hundred ; or  with  Hie  Cloth  editions  at  Six  Dollars  a doz- 
en, or  Forty-five  Dollars  a hundred.  Send  on  your  or- 
ders, with  cash  enclosed,  at  once,  for  whatever  quantity 
you  may  wish,  at  these  rates,  addressed  to 

T.  B.  PETERSON  & BROTHERS, 

300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
And  they  will  be  sent  to  you  within  one  hour  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  order. 


Shults’  Unguent,  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  post- 
paid, for  50  cents.  Address  C.  F SHULTS,  Troy,  N.  A’. 


TO  CONSUMPTIVES.  - You  will  get  the  Recipe 
for  a sure  cure  for  Coughs,  Colds,  Consumption,  nnd 
all  lung  complaints,  by  sending  to  Dr.  Uncas  Brant,  Box 
8531,  New  York.  He  sends  it  free.  Write  for  it. — it  has 
cured  thousands'. 


The  Rev.  Charles  E.  King 

AVili  send  zw  Free  of  Cost  -JEO  the  Prescrip- 
tion with  which  he  successfully  treated,  while  in  charge 
of  the  Venezuelan  Mission  Hospital,  upward  of  one  hun- 
dred cases  of  CONSUMPTION  in  the  first,  second 
and  third  stages. 

The  remedy  is  equally  adapted  to  the  treatment  of 

Asthma.  Catarrh.  Bronchitis,  and  all  affections 
of  the  Lungs.  Throat,  and  Air-Passages;  while 
it  speedily  invigorates  the  enfeebled  Nervous  System,  and 
energizes  the  deranged  functions  of  thus  Stomach, 
Liver,  and  Bowels-  Address,  with  stamp, 

Rev.  CHARLES  E.  KING 

Station  D,  Bible  House,  N.  Y. 


And  a Gold  Hunting-Case  WatcH  given  free  to  all 
agents  who  sell  our  Original  and  “ only  Genuine"  Extra 
Large  Size  Stationery  Prize  Packages.  AVe  are  {lie  only 
manufacturers  of  the  “ Celebrated  American  Prize  Pack- 
ages,"  aud  none  are  genuine  unless  bought  direct  from 
us.  We  present  free  to  every  one  who  acts  as  our  agent 
a Fine  Gold  or  Silver  Hunting-Case  Lever  Watch,  “ Gen- 
uine English  Movements."  These  watches  are  sent  with 
the  goods.  One  of  our  Wonderful  Packages  contains 
more  really  valuable  articles  than  any  half  dozen  others 
ever  sold.  Among  the  surprising  contents  of  “ each  pack- 
age" will  be  found  largo  quantities  of  "-Fine  Stationery," 
Pens,  Pencils,  Envelopes,  “ Engravings,"  Ladles’  Fosii- 
ion  Plates,  Designs  for  Needle-work,  Cottage  Keepsakes, 
Household  Companions,  Letter- AY  l iter's  Instructor,  Par- 
lor Amusements,  Gent’s  Pocket  Calendars  for  1S64,  Union 
Emblems,  Games,  Hare  Recipes,  Many  Ways  to  get  Rich , 
Yankee  Notions,  Fancy  Articles,  Rich  nnd  Costly  Pres- 
ents of  Fashionable  Jewelry,  &c , &c.,  all  together  worth 
many  dollars,  for  only  25c.  Agents  make  immense 
profits.  One  hundred  packages*  with  presents  of  jewelry 
and’ gift  of  a superb  watch,  show-bills,  and  Bole  right  for 
a town  or  county,  sent  anywhere  on  receipt  of  $15. 
Smart  agents  can  sell  109  Packages  in  a few  hours.  This 
is  the  greatest  money-making  business  of  the  age.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  town.  Send  for  onr  Great  New  Circular 
for  1864,  containing  Extra  Premium  Inducement.-',  free. 
Address  the  Great  AMERICAN  PRIZE  PACKAGE  CO., 
Cor.  Nassau  and  Ann  St.,  New  York.  Only  Original,  and 
Largest  and  Oldest  Prize  Packngo  House  in  the  World. 


Davis  Collamore  & Co. 


479  Broadway,  below  Broome  St.. 

I.MPOBTKB8  OF  FINE  ClIINA,  WEDGE  WOOD,  PARIAN,  &C„ 
&c.  Engraved  Glass  to  order  in  great  variety. 
Colored  Stonk  China  Dining  Sets. 


Sundries. 

ft  Leading  articles : SODA  ASH,  PALM  OIL,  COCOA- 
NUT  OIL,  CAUSTIC  SODA,  BI  CARB.  SODA,  Newcas- 
tle and  11  Friar's  Goose."  SAL  SODA,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic; CONC.  LYE,  Pittsburgh  make;  Sal  Glauber, Blue 
Vitriol,  Indigo,  Madiikr,  FLOR.  SULPHUR,  BORAX, 
CREAM  TARTAR,  perfectly  pure  or  crystals;  TAR- 
TARIC ACID,  powdered  or  crystals ; Argolb,  Sal.kra- 
tus,  “ Excelsior"  Yf.aSt  Powder.  Buy  of  us ; we  are  first 

hands ! THOS.  ANDREWS  & CO.. 

Importers,  136  and  138  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 
Established  Seventeen  Years! 


GUNS,  PISTOLS, 

Military  Goods, 


Secure  against  ravages  of 


Goods. 


Don’t  buy  your  Gaiters 
>'  Shoes  without  Fogg-’! 
Patent  Lever  Buckle. 


Chemicals,  Soda  Ash. 

The  following  brands : Johnson's,  Kurtz , J.  Hutchin- 
son .t-  Co.'s.,  Garrett's,  Marsh's , for  Soap,  Glass,  or  Wood- 
en Mills,  constantly  on  hand,  various  tests.  For  sale  by| 

THOS.  ANDREWS  & CO.. 

Importers,  136  and  138  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


Jet.  Coral,  aud  Steel  Goods. 

Schuyler,  Hartley  6c  Graham, 

19  Maiden  Lane  & 22  John  Street.  N.  Y. 
31  Rue  du  Chateau  d’Eau,  Paris. 
Sands  St.,  Birmingham,  Eng. 


by  Cheap,  Reliable,  Durable,  Sweet-Odored 


They  are  self-adjusting,  and  re- 
quire no  holes  punched  in  the  strap. 
Dealers  or  manufacturers  can  en- 
close Ten  Cents  Currency,  and  I 
will  mail  sample  of  two  patterns. 
FREDERICK  STEVENS, 

215  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 

and 

68  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Universal  Clothes  Wringer 

SWas  pronounced  superior 
to  all  others  at  the  World's 

ceived  the  Bronze  Medal 
\ X— ^ (highest  premium)  at  the 

• / s great  Fair  of  the  American 

- ■ m fHSaBfiu  ' 1 "s,Uule  in  New  York  City. 

/I  I' | VmBM,  1863  ; also  the  Silver  Medal 

'!  WEar- "ll*  1 >iplo(nn  in  1862,  and 
. I ] Diploma  and  Certificate  in 

m'i  l ~ 1363  at  the  New  York  State 

Fair  (being  the  highest  pre- 
miums). Ii  uiao  rook  the  First  Premiums  at  the  Stale 
Fairs,  in  1S03,  in  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Il- 
linois, aud  Iowa,  and  at  the  principal  County  and  Insti- 
tute Fairs  throughout  the  land.  A good  canvasser  wanted 
in  evory  town.  Liberal  inducements  offered  and  exclusive 
sale  guaranteed.  Ii.  C.  BROWNING,  General  Agent. 
;:47  Broadway,  N.  Y- 


250  Rare  Receipts. 

17  Superb  Electrotype  Engravings. 

TELLS  WIIAT  TO  DO,  AND  HOW  TO  DO  IT. 
Both  sent  free  by  mail'  for  25  cents. 

HUTCHINSON  & CO.,  Publishers. 

442  Broadway,  New  York. 


Sold  by  all  Druggists.  HARRIS  & CHAPMAN,  Sole 
'Facturers,  Boston. 


The  Requisite  Toilet  Articles  of  the 

SOCSETE  HYGIENEQUE  OF  N.  Y. 

Send  for  a prospectus  as  below. 

VlN ARGUE  DE  TOILETTE,  SOVEREIGN  COSMETIC,  ReStOT- 
ative  and  Sanitary,  $1  25  and  65  cts.  per  bottle.  Ja- 
ponica  for  the  Haib,  Elegant,  Certain,  but  only  harm- 
less restorative,  $1  and  50  cts.  per  bottle.  Huilf.  Philo- 

© com e,  iti  r.  Delightful,  76  cts.  Magno- 
lia Piiilooomb,  the  Exquisite  Pomade, 
75  cts.  One  sixth  off  by  the  dozen.  If 
your  druggist  has  not  these  articles,  take 
no  other,  but  remit  with  your  order  to 
VICTOR  E.  MAN G Kit,  1 15  Chambers  St., 
N.  Y.,  sole  agent  for  the  Society,  and  you 
will  receive  carefully  packed. 

Original  from 

JNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


11  Watches.  $3 

AN  ELEGANT  WATCH. 


To  Consumptives. 

Consumptive  sufferers  will  receive  a valuable  prescrip- 
tion for  the  cure  of  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  and 
all  Throat  and  Lung  affections  (f4e  of  charge),  by  send- 
ing t heir  address  to 

Rev.  E.  A.  WILSON, 

Wllliaraeburgh,  Kings  Co., 


Set  in  very  heavy  Silver  hunting  cases  of  splendid  fin- 
ish, Silver  capped,  ruby  jeweled,  fine  English  movements, 
pure  white  dial,  and  steel  polished  bauds.  Warranted  a 
correct  timekeeper,  and  promptly  forwarded,  togetherwilh 
a very  handsome  gold-plated  chain  nnd  key,  to-auy  nd- 
dress,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  twelve  dollars,  or  eleven 
dollars  without  chain. 

C ClarerA .208  Broadway.  N.Y.  P.  0. 1;, >. 
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OUR  DEAD  ARMIES. 

1V0  hundred  thousand  rank  and  file  are  they, 
Under  the  Captains  of  fulfilled  renown, 

Lad  to  immortal  triumph  since  the  day 

On  which  they  won  the  hero’s  perfect  crown. 

They  march -in  silent  lines  compact  and  strong, 
Enfranchised  from  all  human  doubt  and  dread ; 

No  mortal  tremors  through  faint  pulses  throng 
In  the  unshrinking  armies  of  the  dead. 

No  straggler  slinks  away  in  pallid  fear, 

No  sick  list  swells  before  the  battle  day — 

No  mixed  and  broken  columns  throng  the  rear 
When  on  the  front  war’s  looming  engines  play. 

They  are  invincible  in  hand  and  heart; 

Before  the  fight  their  victory  is  sure; 

From  elbow-touching  comrade  none  shall  part— 
None  shall  the  after-thirst  of  wounds  endure. 

No  cry  for  help  from  front  ranks  pressed  and  sore 
Rises  above  the  storm  of  fire  and  hail ; 

They  hold  each  forward  post  forevermore, 

And  no  supports  are  needed  lest  they  fail. 

The  fortresses  they  guard  shall  never  yield 
To  gnawing  famine  or  to  bursting  shell ; 

No  widening  breach  shall  ever  be  revealed, 

No  pallid  flag  its  tale  of  shame  shall  tell. 

They  ask  no  furlough  ere  the  next  campaign; 
Through  the  dark  winter  hours  of  storm  and  frost, 

Fixed  as  the  earth’s  foundations  they  remain, 
The  whole  two  hundred  thousand,  at  their  post. 

Their  term  of  service  with  no  time  expires; 

The  hidden  future  need  shall  see  them  stand 

With  changeless  front  to  guard  the  altar  fires 
Set  up  to  Freedom  on  a ransomed  land. 

Oh,  Armies  of  the  Dead!  In  tears  and  pain 
They  were  enlisted  for  the  eternal  years, 

To  keep  humanity’s  fair  name  from  stain, 

To  lay  forever  all  its  rising  fears. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 
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UNION  FOR  UNION. 

THERE  are  three  classes  of  persons  engaged 
in  manufacturing  opinion  hostile  to  the 
Union  Convention  called  at  Baltimore.  First, 
the  enemies  of  the  American  Government  and 
hitman  liberty  known  as  Copperheads.  Second, 
the  declared  opponents  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  nom- 
ination in  any  case  whatever.  This  class  calls 
the  Baltimore  call  “insolent!”  and  criticises  the 
Administration  with  all  the  acridity  of  the  fierc- 
est rebel  journals.  Third,  the  class  which  is 
wholly  devoted  to  the  country  and  to  liberty, 
but  is  dissatisfied  with  the  influences  that  sur- 
round the  President,  and  are  persuaded  that 
Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Blair  are  almost  ns  dan- 
gerous to  the  good  cause  ns  Jefferson  Davis 
or  Lee.  This  class  wishes  the  Convention  to  be 
postponed  until  after  General  Grant  has  fought, 
and,  in  any  case,  asks  that  the  terms  of  the  call 
may  be  so  changed  as  to  include  War  Demo- 
crats and  all  other  loyal  Union  men. 

As  to  the  first  part  of  their  objection,  it  is 
clear  that,  under  no  circumstances  whatever 
tould  the  policy  of  a man  like  the  President  be 
altogether  agreeable  to  them.  It  will  always 
be  a more  cautious  and  patient  policy  than  they 
approve.  The  practical  point,  therefore,  for 
them  to  decide  is,  whether,  looking  at  the  whole 
course  of  his  administration,  the  cause  will  be 
imperiled  by  its  continuance ; or  whether,  all 
the  circumstances  considered,  any  other  man 
known  to  us  is  more  likely  than  he  to  accom- 
plish the  great  work.  If  they  know  such  a man, 
clearly  it  is  their  duty  to  persuade  the  country 
to  adopt  him.  If  they  merely  wish  that  there 
were  such  a one,  do  not  the  times  require  some- 
thing else  than  expressions  of  regret  and  dissat- 
isfaction ? If  they  believe  the  continued  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Blair  in  the 
Cabinet  to  be  detrimental  to  the  country,  let 
the  attack  upon  those  gentlemen  be  made  open- 
ly, fairly,  and  incessantly.  But  let  it  be  based 
upon  facts,  and  not  upon  rumors  nor  bald  as- 
sertions. When  the  President  is  persuaded  that 
the  cause  is  injured  by  any  of  his  advisers,  and 
that  public  opinion  demunds  their  removal,  we 
are  very  sure  they  will  be  removed.  But  a 
dumb  dissatisfaction  is  of  no  use.  Why  should 
a few  men  go  to  Washington  and  privately  de- 
cry any  secretary  to  the  President?  The  pub- 
lic have  a right  to  know,  at  such  a time  as  this, 
why  any  great  change  is  made  in  high  public 
officers,  and  therefore  the  discussion  should  be 
a-  open  as  possible.  The  treatment  of  General 
Bctler  was  formerly  one  of  the  chief  charges 
against  what  was  called  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Seward.  Well,  Mr.  Seward  remains,  and 
General  Butler  declares  himself  to  be  entirely 
satisfied  with  his  present  treatment.  We  are 
not  defending  Mr.  Seward  nor  denouncing 
him;  but  our  friendB  ought  to  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  very  easy  to  overestimate  the  influ- 
ence of  an  obnoxious  person. 

Now  in  the  matter  of  the  call  to  the  Conven- 
tion. It  is  surprising  that  any  man  who  has 
carefully  read  it  should  call  it  narrow,  partisan, 
or  exclusive.  It  is  as  comprehensive  as  patriot- 
ism, and  as  little  tainted  by  partv-spirit.  Indeed 
we  do  not  understand  .hqw  a better  call  could 
have  been  issued.  M is  addressed  to  “all 


qualified  voters  who  desire  the  unconditional 
maintenance  of  the  Union,  the  supremacy  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  complete  suppression  of 
the  existing  rebellion,  with  the  cause  thereof,  by 
vigorous  war,  and  all  apt  and  efficient  means.’’ 
Such  voters  are  requested  to  elect  delegates. 
Ls  this  not  a platform  upon  which  every  loyal 
Union  man  can  stand,  Generals  Butler  and 
Dix,  Mr.  Dickinson  and  Senator  Johnson 
equally  with  Generals ' Fremont  and  Banks, 
Mr.  Weed  and  Senator  Sumner?  How  could 
it  lie  simpler,  broader,  better? 

Every  man  who  wishes  to  see  equal  popular 
rights  established  in  all  the  States,  and  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  oligarchical  spirit  which  gen- 
erated the  rebellion,  and  is  a perpetual  insurrec- 
tion against  oar  national  peace  and  freedom,  is 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  elections  to  the  Con- 
vention by  the  very  terms  of  the  call,  “ the  com- 
plete suppression  * * * of  the  cause  of  the  re- 
bellion.” Its  complete  suppression  is  its  total 
destruction  by  the  establishing  of  equal  rights. 
To  change  the  form  of  the  call  to  “all  who  are 
in  favor  of  the  people  against  an  aristocracy" 
does  not  change  its  nature,  nor  make  it  broader 
or  stronger.  It  is  already  addressed  to  those 
very  persons  and  to  none  other.  It  certainly  is 
not  addressed  to  gentlemen  like  the  Seymours, 
Vallandigham,  the  Woods,  Long,  and  Har- 
ris, nor  to  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  Confed- 
erates. But  to  every  loyal  Union  man  who 
wishes  to  establish  peace  upon  equal  liberty  it  is 
addressed  with  a directness  that  he  can  not 
avoid. 

And  how  is  it  a party  call  ? It  is  issued,  in- 
deed, by  the  Chicago  Committee ; but  that  is  a 
necessity  of  the  case.  That  Committee  is  the 
recognized  representative  of  a great  mass  of 
vo.tcrs,  and  speaks  by  their  authority.  And  by 
thatf  authority  a party  platform  is  repudiated  al- 
together. Had  a few  gentlemen  of  the  several 
late  political  organizations  combined  in  a call, 
it  would  have  had  the  force  of  their  personal  in- 
fluence, but  it  could  not  have  been  so  weighty  a* 
if  they  had  been  by  consent  of  the  voters,  their 
representatives.  And  it  is  obvious  that  at  this  ■ 
time  the  fact  of  the  late  party  tics  of  the  Com-  | 
mittee  is  of  no  importance  whatever,  in  view  of 
the  entire  absence  of  partisan  character  in  their 
call.  They  propose  nothing  hut  the  salvation 
of  the  country  by  every  necessary  means,  speci- 
fying the  destruction  of  slavery  ns  one  of  them. 
Can  this,  in  candor,  be  stigmatized  as  a party 
call  or  a narrow  call  ? Is  there  a loyal  citizen 
any  where  in  the  country,  whatever  his  party 
antecedents,  who  may  not  heartily  and  wholly 
respond  to  it?  And  is  it  not  the  duty  of  all 
men  who  wish  as  little  division  as  possible  among 
the  true  enemies  of  the  rebellion  to  refrain  from 
hypercriticism  upon  the  terms  of  a call  which 
was  intended  and  is  framed  to  include  even- 
earnest  and  unconditional  Union  man  in  the 
country? 

The  Union  men  are  unquestionably  the  mass 
of  the  people  of  the  free  States.  But  they  must 
not  forget  that  every  spring  and  autumn  the 
elections  are  not  unanimous.  They  must  re- 
member that  List  November  Pennsylvania  was 
carried  by  less  than  twenty  thousand  majority 
for  the  Union,  and  that  if  the  summer  campaign 
in  the  field  is  unsuccessful  we  shall  need  all  our 
unity  and  ardor  to  withstand  the  disarrangement 
which  will  ensue.  Let  us  seek,  then,  rather  for 
grounds  of  union  than  of  difference.  We  can 
not  all  be  satisfied  altogether.  Shall  we  not 
take  counsel  of  our  patience  and  fnith  in  justice 
and  the  people  rather  than  of  impatience  and  dis- 
trust ? 


THREAT'S. 

It  is  a very  important  question  how  far  the 
menaces  of  refusal  to  abide  by  the  nomination 
of  the  Union  Convention  at  Baltimore  which 
are  uttered  by  the  immediate  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  General  Fremont  are  authorized  by 
him.  Has  General  Fremont  interests  different 
from  those  of  the  country  ? Is  his  nomination 
so  essential  to  the  national  cause  that  the  cause 
itself  may  be  risked  in  order  to  secure  it  ? We 
are  Unwilling  to  believe  that  he  would  acknowl- 
edge it.  Yet  he  must  be  fully  uware  that  it  is 
privately  and  publicly  asserted  that  he  means  to 
be  a candidate  in  any  case ; that  those  who  de- 
clare their  intention  under  no  circumstances  to 
vote,  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  even  if  he  be  nominated, 
use  the  name  of  Fremont  as  tlieir  rallying  cry ; 
and  that  his  continued  silence  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  an  injury  to  the  national  cause. 
Certainly  if  General  Fremont  should  declare 
that  he  means  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
Convention,  he  would  neither  decrease  the  fa- 
vor of  the  Convention  toward  him  nor  the  re- 
spect with  which  so  many  Union  men,  who  in- 
tend to  support  the  Baltimore  nominatiou,  have 
been  accustomed  to  regard  him. 

Those  who  speak  in  his  name  repudiate  the 
action  of  the  Union  Convention  in  advance,  be- 
cause they  declare  that  it  will  not  represent  the 
people,  but  the  politicians ; and  they  propose  to 
obviate  this  difficulty  by  calling  another  Con- 
vention. Quia  (Autodiet  custodes  ? How  is  the 
new  Convention  to  be  purged  of  politicians? 
These  gentlemen  object  that  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention will  be  packed  to  nominate  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. And  what  is  their  remedy?  To  pack 
another  at  Cleveland  to  nominate  General  Fre- 
But  which  is  the  more  promising  al- 


ternative ? — an  unpledged  assembly  called  to 
nominate  the  best  candidate,  whoever  he  may 
Ije,  or  one  which  is  called  to  defeat  the  nomina- 
tion of  a certain  candidate?  The  friends  of 
General  Fremont  have  as  fair  a chance  to  send 
delegates  to  the  Baltimore  Convention  as  the 
friends  of  any  other  candidate ; and  when  they 
declare  that  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  they  say  very  frankly  that,  as  they  can  not 
hope  to  control  it,  they  will  repudiate  it.  _ 

If  this  is  the  spirit  which  animates  them — if 
the  interests  of  one  man  are  dearer  to  them  than 
the  welfare  of  the  country — if  they  are  seriously 
resolved  to  resist  the  nomination  of  the  Union 
Convention,  if  it  should  not  be  that  of  their  fa- 
vorite, and  to  bring  a third  candidate  into  the 
field,  the  incalculable  misfortunes  which  may 
la-fall  the  country  in  consequence  will  be  justly 
attributable  to  them.  When  the  order  relieving 
General  Fremont  of  the  command  of  the  West- 
ern Department  reached  him  in  camp  near 
Springfield,  Missouri,  more  than  a hundred  of- 
ficers came  to  his  tent,  threw  their  swords  upon 
the  ground,  and  declared  their  intention  to  re- 
tire with  him.  “ Take  up  your  swords,  gentle- 
men," said  Fremont  ; “ remember  that  you  are 
the  soldiers  of  a cause,  not  of  a man.”  Has  the 
General  himself  now  ceased  to  be  the  soldier  of 
a cause? 


RELUCTANT  JUSTICE. 

| The  Senate  has  at  length  done  its  duty  in 
providing  for  the  equal  payment  of  the  colored 
troops,  and  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  promises 
made  by  authority  to  those  already  enlisted. 
The  House  ought  not  to  delay  for  a day  to  agree 
to  the  bill.  For  nothing  is  clearer  than  that 
the  policy  of  employing  colored  troops  should  be 
renounced  altogether,  or  that  we  should  treat 
them  honorably.  Professor  Peck,  of  Oberlin 
Collegq,  who  has  investigated  the  condition  of 
these  troops  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  reports  that 
the  difference  of  pay  between  them  and  white 
soldiers  is  rapidly  demoralizing  them.  Chap- 
lain Conway  writes  to  the  same  effect.  At  Fort 
Esperenza,  in  Texas,  a colored  battalion  of  the 
Fourteenth  Rhode  Island  Artillery  refused  to  re- 
ceive their  pay,  and  declared  themselves  out  of  the 
sen  ice;  and  the  sad  case  of  Sergeant  Walker 
in  Florida,  who  was  shot  because  he  would  not 
submit  to  be  cheated  by  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  is  fresh  in  our  memories,  and 
will  always  be  shameful  for  our  name.  And 
while  we  refuse  to  treat  these  brave  men  honor- 
ably the  rebels  massacre  them  like  dogs.  The 
rebel  conduct  is  fiendish,  but  at  least  it  is  con- 
sistent. If  men,  because  they  are  of  a certain 
color,  may  justly  be  deprived  of  liberty  and  all 
the  other  rights  of  human  nature,  they  may  cer- 
tainly be  deprived  of  life  at  the  will  of  their  cap- 
tors.  Massacre,  barbarism,  the  most  shocking 
inhumanity',  are  to  be  expected  in  a people  who 
have  been  unfortunately  bred  under  the  slave 
system.  Byt  we  have  the  right  to  require  man- 
liness and  honor  and  justice  of  those  who  have 
been  more  fortunate.  Shall  we  sacrifice  the 
good  name  of  our  native  land  to  the  indulgence 
of  a wretched  prejudice  ? 

“Well,”  says  some  reader,  “I  think  they 
had  better  be  paid — but  what  n pity  that  we  had 
to  call  upon  them  to  help  us!”  Why  so?  Why 
should  the  Government  be  dearer  to  any  one 
class  of  citizens  than  to  another?  When  it  is 
threatened  why  should  not  the  call  for  its  de- 
fense be  universal  ? You  don’t  think  it  a pity 
to  call  in  the  aid,  as  soldiers,  of  foreigners  of  ev- 
ery race ; why  is  it  so  that  native  Americans 
of  every  hue  should  be  summoned  ? The  remark 
is  only  an  evidence  of  the  far-reaching  taint  of 
the  slavery  from  which  our  troubles  spring.  For, 
except  for  the  system  which  brands  black  men 
as  pariahs,  it  would  be  as  natural,  and  as  much 
of  course,  that  they  should  fight  for  the  Govern- 
ment which  protected  their  rights  in  common 
with  all  others,  as  that  Gascons  and  Normans 
should  fight  tocether  for  France,  or  Scotchmen, 
Welshmen,  ami  Yorkshiremen  for  England. 

Of  all  the  inane  remarks  with  which  the 
earlier  days  of  the  war  were  rife  none  was  more 
ludicrously  silly  than  the  exclamation,  “Well, 
if  white  men  can’t  put  down  this  rebellion  it 
had  better  succeed.”  It  might  as  wisely  have 
been  said,  “If  the  men  with  pug  noses,  or  red 
whiskers,  or  who  are  five  feet  high,  or  the  blue- 
eyed  men,  or  the  left-handed  men,  can’t  sup- 
press it,  it  had  better  not  be  suppressed.  ” The 
spirit  which  makes  this  kind  of  discrimination 
is  one  which  entirely  misapprehends  the  charac- 
ter of  our  Government.  It  is  not  a Government 
of  any  class  of  men  whatever,  but  of  all  the  peo- 
ple, of  every  descent,  complexion,  or  race  they 
may  be.  The  cause  of  the  United  States  is  the 
cause  of  human  nature,  said  James  Madison, 
speaking  for  the  Continental  Congress.  And  in 
the  introduction  to  the  edition  of  the  Federalist , 
just  published  by  Lippincott,  Mr.  John  C. 
Hamilton  records  with  emphasis  the  well-known 
sentiments  of  his  father : “All  men  have  one 
common  original : they  participate  in  one  com- 
mon nature,  and  consequently  have  one  com- 
mon right.”  His  son  and  editor  adds,  “lie 
meant  the  whole  human  race,  and  looked  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  blacks  as  part  of  the  great 
sacrifice  to  be  laid  by  the  American  people  on 
the  altar  of  freedom.  ’’  If  we  had  always  believed 
and  acted  as  the  fathers  of  our  Government  be- 
lieved we  should  have  had  no  war.  Long  ago 
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the  purely  arbitrary  distinctions  between  citizens 
would  have  been  destroyed.  And  when  we  fully 
believe  our  own  principle,  and  bring  the  Govern- 
ment  to  conform,  we  shall  have  permanent  and 
prosperous  peace,  and  not  before. 


ART  CRITICISM. 

Last  week  we  welcomed  the  art  criticisms  of  the 
Tribune  for  their  sincerity  and  ability,  however  we 
might  differ  with  the  judgments  they  expressed. 
This  week  we  wish  to  speak  of  the  utterly  unfair 
way  in  which  those  criticisms  have  been  attacked. 
They  are  the  plainest  opinions  of  pictures  founded 
upon  principles  plainly  stated,  and  they  are  de- 
nounced as  “ personal  injuries.”  The  critic  la  in- 
sulted, if  not  threatened,  in  private  speech  and  in 
published  communications,  for  a faithful  perform- 
ance of  his  duty.  But  the  insult  is  addressed  to 
every  man  who  discusses  art  quite  as  much  us  to 
the  individual  critic,  and  every  journalist  ought  to 
take  up  the  gage  thus  truculently  thrown  down. 

The  only  open  question  in  the  whole  matter  is, 
whether  there  has  been  any  personal  attack  made 
by  the  critic ; a question  which  the  most  exasperated 
artist  will  not  dare  to  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
Their  names  are  used  meYely  as  representatives  of 
their  paintings,  as  we  say  “ a Titian,”  “ a Raphael,” 
“a  Teniers.”  When,  for  instance,  the  critic  says 
that  the  promise  of  Mr.  Kensett  is  fading  away  in 
such  pictures  as  the  October  Afternoon  upon  Lake 
George  and  the  Massachusetts  Coast,  you  may  not 
agree  with  him ; but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  he  is 
no  more  insulting  Mr.  Kensett  than  if  he  should 
say  that  he  thought  Mr.  Farbek  had  a truer  eye 
for  nature  than  Mr.  Kensett.  And  even  if  there 
had  been  personality  in  the  criticisms,  certainly  the 
account  has  been  balanced  by  the  petulant,  and 
contemptuous,  and,  we  must  add,  contemptible  per- 
sonality of  the  rejoinders. 

But  what  right  has  the  critic  to  write  as  he  does  ? 
Simply  the  right  that  every  man  has  to  express  hia 
opinions.  If  he  have  insufficient  knowledge — if  he 
be  merely  presumptuous,  shallow,  and  conceited, 
he  writes  himself  down  an  ass  much  more  emphatic- 
ally than  any  one  else  can  write  him  by  calling  him 
so.  If  you  ask  what  right  he  has  to  have  an  opinion, 
you  ask  a question  not  worth  an  answer.  Or,  again, 
if  you  demand  what  he  knows  of  pictures,  the  reply 
is,  that  the  articles  themselves  answer.  If  they 
show  that  he  knows  nothing,  why  all  the  exaspera- 
tion ? Mr.  Leutze,  for  instance,  paints  a picture  of 
Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware.  He  has  thought 
upon  his  subject,  he  has  studied  and  practiced  his  art. 
His  picture  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  result  of  long 
reflection  and  preparation.  He  paints  it  so  and  not 
otherwise,  because  lie  is  convinced  that  so  it  ought 
to  he.  Now,  is  it  conceivable  that,  if  the  artist  be 
correct  in  his  conception  and  method,  so  elaborate  a 
work  is  to  lose  in  reputation  because  somebody  who 
knows  nothing  looks  at  it  and  says,  “ It  is  all  false  ?" 
If  the  artist  be  as  profoundly  convinced  as  he  should 
be  before  painting  that  or  any  picture  that  it  is  all 
true,  are  he  or  his  friends  likely  to  be  more  than 
amused  or  interested  if  some  ignoramus  pronounces 
it  unnatural  in  conception  and  extravagant  in  exe- 
cution ? 

Or  is  nobody  to  express  an  opinion  of  pictures 
except  painters  themselves  ? The  same  rule  must 
then  he  applied  to  all  other  arts.  Only  poets  must 
criticise  poetry;  only  musicians  music.  Motley 
only  may  be  allowed  to  criticise  Bancroft.  Bryant 
must  be  the  sole  critic  of  Longfellow.  But  if 
anyone  has  often  listened  to  music  in  the  company 
of  musicians,  or  if  he  recalls  what  he  may  have 
heard  painters  say  of  each  other’s  pictures,  he  can 
readily  fancy  whether  criticism  would  be  gentler  if 
it  were  confined  in  every  art  to  experts  in  that  art. 
Are  pictures  painted  for  painters  or  for  the  public  ? 
Do  poets  sing  for  poets  or  for  the  world  ? Why  are 
the  works  of  the  year  annually  exhibited  in  the  Na- 
tional Academy  if  it  he  not  that  their  merits  may 
be  judged  by  the  public  taste  ? Has  a man  no  right 
as  he  looks  at  the  present  Exhibition  to  prefer 
M ‘Enter  to  Gifford,  or  Gifford  to  Cole,  or 
Cole  to  Hubbard,  or  Hubbard  to  Coleman,  or 
Coleman  to  any  body  else?  We  can  not  too 
strongly  condemn  the  spirit  which  has  been  dis- 
played in  the  rejoinders  to  the  Tribune  c riticisms, 
as  if  it  were  a mortal  offense  in  a critic  to  say  that 
Church  is  not  a great  painter  and  that  Fakkeu  is ; 
that  Lafarge  is  untrue  to  nature  and  IIexnessy 
is  true. 

But  is  it  not  unkind,  you  ask,  to  speak  of  any 
men  as  Huntington  and  Durand  are  spoken  of  in 
those  articles?  They  are  denied  even-  kind  of  ex- 
cellence. Very  well,  grant  that  it  is  unpleasant; 
but  what  is  the  way  to  meet  such  criticism  ? Is  it  to 
declare  that  gentlemen  of  such  unblemished  lives 
and  amiable  characters  must  necessarily  paint  flue 
pictures ; or  to  show  that  they  do  paint  them  ? We 
are  very  sure  of  the  answer  both  of  the  gentlemen 
named  would  give  to  the  question.  They  would  say 
that  neither  they  nor  any  painters  had  a prescript- 
ive claim  to  praise,  and  that,  as  artists,  they  must 
be  judged  by  their  works.  They  stand  exactly  as 
Bryant  stands  in  a kindred  art— as  indeed  every 
artist  always  stands,  at  the  mercy  of  any  mau  who 
can  show  that  their  reputation  is  unfounded. 

Yet  once  more,  we  shall  be  asked  if  it  19  not  un- 
generous hi  any  man  to  spoil  another  man’s  market 
for  his  wares  ? Here,  we  are  told,  are  some  young 
artists  who  club  together,  and  hope  to  realize  a pret- 
ty sum  by  the  sale  of  their  studies  and  pic  tures,  and 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  sale  an  article  appears,  with 
a knowing  air, 'in  a leading  paper,  declaring  that 
the  pictures  are  unworthy  the  gentlemen  who  offer 
them  for  sale.  The  community  of  buyers,  who  are 
not  very  sure  of  their  own  taste,  are  alarmed,  and 
they  refrain  from  buying  lest  they  should  make 
themselves  ridiculous.  Is  this,  we  are  asked,  not 
rather  hard  upon  young  artists  who,  in  any  case, 
have  no  very  easy  path  to  tread  ? Now  surely  this 
is  not  an  honorable  question  for  the  friends  of  the 
artists  to  put,  since  it  implies  that  the  pictures  would, 
except  for  the  criticism,  have  been  sold  under  n mis- 
apprehension. | Do.  (he  artists  wish  higher  prices 
paid  for  their  works  Chan  they  are  fairly  worth ; and 
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bow  is  that  worth  to  be  established  but  by  a frank 
expression  of  opinion  ? Are  authors  also  to  be  al- 
lowed to  protest  against  adverse  criticism,  because  it 
injures  the  sale  of  their  books  ? If,  indeed,  a man 
paints  a picture  as  a piece  of  furniture,  and  merely 
wishes  to  get  the  highest  price  he  can  for  it,  without 
regard  to  its  intrinsic  value  or  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  purchaser — counting,  indeed,  upon  the  ignorance 
of  the  buyer — he  must  be  held  to  prostitute  his  art, 
and  be  j udged  accordingly.  B at  in  that  case  the  intel- 
ligent buyers  have  a right  to  protest.  Tbeymayjust- 
l v ask  why  the  market  should  be  spoiled  by  the  high 
prices  of  poor  wares.  Even'  man  who  is  sincerely 
interested  in  the  elevation  of  art  and  the  consequent 
refinement  of  society,  is  also  interested  to  see  that 
the  prices  of  pictures,  so  far  as  possible,  shall  have 
•ome  relation  to  their  excellence. 

In  fact,  the  whole  discussion  comes  to  this  single 
plain  point — shall  there  be  any  criticism  of  pictures 
whatever?  If  there  may  be,  who  shall  criticise — 
the  painters,  their  friends,  their  enemies,  or  tho 
spectator?  If  it  be  allowed  that  the  spectator 
may  be  the  critic,  the  question  of  hjs  competency 
can  not  be  arbitrarily  determined ; it  can  be  settled 
only  by  the  criticism  itself.  If  this  assaults  tradi- 
tions in  art  and  traditional  reputations,  it  may  be 
confounded  by  an  equally  strong  statement  of  op- 
posing principles,  but  it  can  not  evaded  by  per- 
sonal acrimony  and  indignation.  'For  it  should  be 
remembered  that  evgry  man  who  attacks  any  estab- 
lished reputation  does  so  at  the  risk  of  annihilating 
himself.  We  all  know  that  there  has  been  really 
very  little  art  criticism  in  this  country  at  any  time, 
and  we  ought  to  welcome  heartily  any  effort  at  it, 
however  mistaken  we  may  believe  the  philosophy 
to  be  upon  which  it  is  founded.  For  it  gives  us  the 
opportunity  of  setting  forth  what  we  may  believe  to 
be  the  true  philosophy,  and  of  establishing  the  works 
of  our  favorites  upon  clearly  defined  grounds.  The 
oriticisms  in  the  Tribune  are  evidently  the  result  of 
careful  study  and  profound  interest  in  art.  They 
are  personally  impartial,  and  evidently  wholly  sin- 
cere. We  do  not  agree  with  them  altogether ; but 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  critic  does  not  probably 
agree  with  us.  And  if  there  is  any  painter  who  can 
not  read  them  without  indignation,  we  beg  him 
humbly  never  to  show  another  picture.  For  all  the 
signs  show  that  criticism  as  an  art  is  beginning  in 
this  country,  and  “ Notices  of  Pictures”  are  hereafter 
to  be  something  else  than  a weak  wash  of  compli- 
ment 


“ OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.” 

Tins  is  the  title  of  Dickens’s  new  novel,  the 
first  part  of  which  will  appear  in  the  June  number 
of  Harper's  Magazine.  There  has  been  a good  deal 
of  comment  upon  the  title,  for  it  is  assumed  that 
the  author  must  know  that  the  phrase  is  ungram- 
matical and  inelegant,  and  that  he  has  a special  pur- 
pose in  using  it.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  he  an- 
nounced it  without  submitting  it  to  his  literary 
friends.  And  as  John  Forstkr,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated one  of  his  earlier  stories,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
timate of  Dickens’s  associates,  and  one  of  the  most 
fastidious  of  writers,  it  seems  that  the  phrase  could 
not  have  escaped  unchallenged  if  it  had  been  a slip 
of  the  pen.  Yet  it  is  so  common  an  error,  and 
Dickens  is  so  far  from  being  an  exact  or  dainty 
writer,  that  there  is  some  reason  for  supposing  that 
he  has  made  a mistake.  Mutual  is  a word  imply- 
ing reciprocity.  Mutual  friendship  is  the  feeling 
entertained  by  two  persons  each  for  the  other.  A 
and  B are  mutual  friends.  C is  their  common 
friend.  Webster  says  that  the  word  mutual  may 
be  and  often  is  applied  to  numbers  acting  in  con- 
cert. But  the  only  true  standard  of  language  is 
elegant  contemporary  use,  and  that  condemns  the 
phrase  mutual  friend  as  applied  to  a third  person. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  dispute  about  the  title 
there  is  likely  to  be  very  little  about  the  story  it- 
self. The  profuse  power  and  fertility  of  the  author 
are  unsurpassed.  There  seems  to  be  no  exhaustion 
or  even  weariness  upon  his  part.  We  know  that 
there  are  some  readers  who  can  not  find  the  old 
charm  In  his  new  works.  But  fortunately  for  our 
own  enjoyment  we  are  not  of  them,  and  we  be- 
lieve them  to  be  very  few  among  the  multitude  of 
his  audience.  We  look  for  “Our  Mutual  Friend” 
with  the  same  eagerness  that  the  readers  of  “ I van- 
hoe"  looked  for  the  next  work  by  the  author  of 
“ Waverley.” 


CAPTAIN  SPEKE’S  BOOK. 

This  elaborate  and  amply  illustrated  journal 
(just  published  by  Harper  & Brothers)  is  the  ac- 
count of  the  solution  of  one  ot  the  greatest,  most 
interesting,  and  longest  hidden  geographical  prob- 
lems, the  source  of  the  Nile.  Whether  Captain 
Speke  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  theory  of  the 
rise  of  the  Nile  in  the  Lake  N’yanza,  is  a question 
which  Beke  will  always  dispute.  But  there  can 
be  no  question  whatever  that  he  was  the  first  ex- 
plorer known  to  us  who  actually  beheld  the  lake 
and  the  outlet  of  the  stream.  His  work  must  take 
its  place  as  u most  essential  and  crowning  chapter 
of  Afrioan  research. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

Senate. — April  20.  Mr.  Harris  introduced  a Joint  reso- 
lution providing  for  taking  an  industrial  census  in  1865  by 
the  several  States. — The  bill  making  an  additional  grant 
of  lands  to  the  State  of  Kansas  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  railroad  and  telegraph  lines  was  passed,  with  an  amend- 
ment requiring  the  road  from  Leavenworth  to  go  by  way 
of  Lawrence  to  Emporia,  and  to  carry  one  line  to  Fort 
Riley.  —The  question  of  appointing  a Committee  of  Con- 
ference on  the  Montana  disagreement  was  discussed,  but 
no  conclusion  reached — rThe  bill  repealing  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  was  taken  up,  and  discussed  by  Messrs.  Foster, 

Sumner,  and  Brown  until  the  hour  of  adjournment. 

April  21.  The  Houro  1)111  for  the  relief  of  Postmasters  who 
have  been  robbed  by  the  Confederate  forces  or  guerrillas 

was  passed The  Senate  joint  resolution  to  provide  for 

•the  printing  of  official  reports  of  the  operations  of  the 
armies  of  the  United  States  was  passed, — Mr.  Howe  called 
up  the  biU  to  establish  an  Assay  Office  at  Carson  City  in 
Nevada,  and  at  Dalles  City,  Au  utueudumul  pro- 


posed by  Mr.  Nesmith,  of  Oregon,  for  establishing  a Mint 
at  Hellas  City,  instead  of  an  Assay  Office,  was  adopted, 
and  the  bill  laid  aside. — The  Senate  theu  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  tho  bill  to  repeal  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
and  Mr.  Van  Winkle  spoke  at  longth  on  the  certainty  of 
the  extermination  of  slavery. — The  House  bill  to  provide 
for  a National  Currency  was  reported,  with  some  amend- 
ments in  reference  to  the  taxation  by  States  of  capital, 

circulation,  and  business  of  banking  associations. 

April  22.  The  House  bill  to  establish  a bureau  of  mili- 
tary justice  was  amended  so  as  to  give  the  Judge- Advo- 
cate-General the  rank  of  Brigadier  -General  with  a salary 
of  $4U00,  and  no  other  allowances.  The  bill  was  then 
passed The  Army  Appropriation  bill  for  the  year  end- 

ing June  30,  1865,  came  up,  and  all  the  amendments  of 
the  Finance  Committee  were  agreed  to.  Other  amend- 
ments were  adopted— that  all  enlistments  hereafter  made 
in  the  regular  army  during  the  continuance  of  the  pres- 
ent rebellion,  may  bo  for  three  years  ; that  all  persons  of 
color  who  have  been  or  may  be  mustered  into  the  military 
service  shall  receive  the  same  uniform,  clothing,  arms, 
emoluments,  etc.,  other  than  bounty,  as  other  soldiers  of 
the  regular  or  volunteer  forces  of  like  arm  of  service ; and 
that  all  persons  enlisted  and  mustered  into  the  service  os 
volunteers  under  the  call  of  October  IT,  1863,  who  were  at 
the  time  of  enllstnjent  actually  enrolled  and  subject  to 
draft  in  the  State  in  which  they  volunteered,  shall  receive 
from  the  same  bounty  without  regard  to  color.  The  bill 
was  then  passed. April  25.  The  subject  of  the  disagree- 

ing votee  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  bill  to  provide  a terri- 
torial government  for  Montana  was  taken  up,  and  Mr. 
Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  made  a speech  in  opposition  to 
the  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  negroes.  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson, who  offered  the  amendment  permitting  negroes  to 
vote,  replied  briefly,  and  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  request 
of  the  House  for  another  Committee  of  Conference.— 
April  26.  Mr.  Hale  introduced  a bill  to  amend  the  -t  to 
provide  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy,  which  provid  that 
no  officer  shall  be  retired  under  the  age  of  sixty-two,  and 
whose  name  shall  not  have  been  borne  upon  the  Navy 
Register  forty-five  years  after  the  age  of  sixteeu. — Mr. 
Wilson  introduced  a resolution,  which  was  referred,  that 
$25,000,000  be  appropriated  for  volunteers  that  may  be 
received  by  the  .President  for  not  less  than  100  days  after 
their  muster  into  service  by  regiments.— The  House  bill 
establishing  a postal  money-order  system  was  passed  with 
amendments.—' The  Senate  resolution  in  relation  to  frank- 
ed matter,  which  permits  all  communications  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  heads  of  Executive  Departments  and  Chiefs 
of  Bureaus  where  entitled  to  the  franking  privilege,  with- 
out being  indorsed  “official  business,”  but  with  the  name 
of  the  writer  thereon,  was  passed. — Mr.  Sherman  called 
up  the  special  order,  the  House  bill  to  provide  a National 
Currency  secured  by  a pledge  of  United  States  bonds,  nnd 


Hoc  be. — April  20.  Tito  day  session  was  occupied  in  con- 
sidering the  Tax  bill.  Forty-two  sections  of  the  bill  were 
acted  upon,  and  several  amendments  adopted,  mainly  of  a 
verbal  character. — During  the  evening  session  the  bill  for 

a new  coinage  of  one  and  two  cent  pieces  was  passed The 

bill  for  reconstructing  overthrown  State  Governments  was 
then  token  up,  and  Messrs.  Norton  of  Illinois,  and  Broom- 

all  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill — April 

21.  The  House  went  intoCommitteeforthecousideration  of 
the  Internal  Tax  bill,  and  acted  on  all  the  general  provisions, 
comprising  47  sections.  Mr.  Washbume  offered  an  amend- 
ment providing  that  tho  stocks  of  liquors  on  hand  be  taxed 
50  cents  agulion.  A long  debate  followed,  when  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected — 52  to  T9.  An  amendment  was  adopted 
including  naphtha  in  the  section  which  provides  that  all  dis- 
tilled spirits  and  all  refined  coal  oil  upon  which  an  excise 
duty  is  imposed,  may  be  exported  without  payment  of  duty 
when  the  same  is  intended  for  exportation.  An  amend- 
ment was  added  providing  that  beer,  ale,  porter,  and  all 
other  similar  fermented  liquors  in  bottles,  shall  pay  no  low- 
er rate  of  duty  than  the  proportion  of  $1  a barrel— At  the 
evening  session  the  bill  for  the  construction  of  a ship  canal 
to  unite  the  Mississippi  and  the  Northern  Lakes  was  post- 
poned until  the  next  session  of  Congress. — The  bill  to  en- 
courage emigration  was  passed. April  22.  The  consid- 

eration of  the  Internal  Tax  bill  was  renewed.  Amendments 
were  adopted  under  which  wholesale  liquor  dealers  are  re- 
quired to  pay  $50  for  license  when  their  sales  are  under 
$50,000  a year,  and  $1  on  each  $1000  over  that : retail  liq- 
uor licenses  are  increased  to  $25.  The  other  licenses  were 
fixed  as  follows  : brokers  with  business  under  $25,000  pny 
$25,  and  $1  for  each  $1000  over  that ; steamers  and  vessels 
carrying  passengers  (except  ferries)  pay  $25  each ; hotel  and 
tavern  keepers  must  have  an  extra  license  of  $25  to  sell  liq- 
our  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises ; bowling  alleys  and  billiard 
saloons  $10  for  each  alley  or  table ; builders  and  contractors 
pay  $20  when  doing  business  under  $20,000,  and  $1  per 
$1000  over ; coal  (except  pea  and  dust)  is  taxed  five  cents  a 
ton;  coal  illuminating  oil  was  put  up  from  20  to  25  cents 
per  gallon  ; oils  distilled  from  coal,  asphaltum,  or  shale 
were  taxed  50  cents  per  gallon ; crude  petroleum  $1  per 
barrel ; the  duty  on  pig-iron  was  raised  from  $1  to  $2  a 
ton. April  23.  A bill  was  passed  creating  an  addition- 

al Supervising  Inspector  of  Steamboats  for  New  Orleans, 
and  Boards  of  Local  Inspectors  at  Portland,  Oregon,  and 
at  Memphis,  Tennessee A resolution  was  .adopted  amend- 

ing the  fourth  section  of  the  Act  of  March  2. 1793,  empow- 
ering United  States  Commissioners  to  take  bail  in  criminal 
cases  and  providing  them  with  a seal. — The  committee  who 
investigated  the  charges  against  Representative  Blair,  of 
Missouri,  of  speculating  in  liquors,  while  in  military  com- 
mand in  the  Department  of  Missouri,  reported  that  Mr. 
Blair  had  not  violated  any  law.  Some  remarks  followed 
of  a personal  character  from  Mr.  Blair  and  his  ar’iiaer,  Mr. 
MHjlurg.— The  consideration  of  the  Internal  Tt  : bill  was 
then  resumed,  the  House  haring  resolved  itself  into  a com- 
mittee for  that  purpose. April  25.  A bill  was  intro- 

duced providing  for  the  more  speedy  punishment  of  guerril- 
las. It  authorizes  tho  commanding  generals  in  the  field 
to  carry  into  execution  sentences  against  guerrillas  and  per- 
sons guilty  of  robbery,  arson,  burglary,  rape,  and  violation 
of  tlie  laws  and  customs  of  wur,  and  spies,  mutineers,  and 
murderers. — The  Internal  Tax  Dill  was  then  taken  up  in 
Committee  of  tho  Whole.  Amendments  v,  “"0  adopted  tax- 
ing sales  of  gold,  silver,  bullion  nnd  coir,  sterling  ex- 
change, promissory  notes,  and  securities  : every  descrip- 
tion one-fifth  of  one  per  cent. ; slaughtered  swine  ten,  and 
sheep  and  lambs  five  cents  per  head  ; and  in  re  sing  the 
taxes  on  various  other  articles. — At  the  evening  ession  a 
joint  resolution  increasing  the  duties  on  all  imported  mer- 
chandise, excepting  printing  p:.  per,  fifty  per  cent,  till  July 
1,  was  adopted,  witti  not  more  than  a dozen  dissenting 
votes. — On  motion  of  Mr.  Dawes  a resolution  was  adopted 
requesting  the  President  to  communicate  to  the  House 
whether  Hon.  F.  P.  Blair,  Representative  from  Missouri, 
now  holds  any  rppointment  or  commission  in  the  military 
service ; nnd  if  no,  whether  he  is  now  acting  under  any 

such  appointment. April  26.  The  House  went  into 

Committee  on  the  Internal  Revenue  bill.  An  amendment 
was  adopted  that  Incomes  derived  from  the  interest  of  notes, 
bonds,  or  other  securities  of  the  United  States  shall  be  iu- 
clmlgd  in  tlxe  estimate  of  incomes  under  this  section,  which 
places  the  duty  at  five  per  centum  on  all  over  six  hundred 
. dollars.  Mr.  Frank  offered  an  amendment,  whicli  was 
adopted,  providing  that  on  Incomes  exceeding  $600  and 
no  more  than  $10,000,  a tax  of  five  per  cent,  shall  be  im- 
posed ; on  incomes  of  $10,000  and  not  exceeding  $25,000, 
a tax  ot  seven  and  a half  per  cent,  shall  be  imposed,  nnd 
on  incomes  of  over  $25,000  a tax  of  ten  per  cent,  shall  be 
imposed— —Several  bills  granting  lands  to  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
and  Michigan,  for  railroad  purposes,  were  passed. 

THE  MILITARY  SITUATION. 

Further  details  ot  the  battles  on  the  Red  River  show 
them  to  have  been  among  the  most  desperatelv  contested 
of  the  war.  The  first  battle  was  fought  on  the  7th,  between 
our  cavalry  advance  and  a body  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
driven  aeveral  miles,  with  serious  loss.  The  second  en- 
gagement took  place  at  Sabine  Cross-Roads,  between  the 
rebel  army,  some  20,000  strong,  under  Generals  Kirby 
Smith,  Dick  Taylor,  Moulton,  Greene,  and  Price,  and  a 
portion  only  of  General  Banks’s  armv.  Our  troops,  though 
greatly  outnumbered,  fought  with  desperate  gallantry  un- 
til 2 o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  another  part  of  Gen- 
eral Banks’s  army  came  up,  and  was  followed  during  the 
afternoon  by  fresh  detachments,  all  of  whicli  became  en- 
gaged. At  last,  however,  our  line  gave  way,  and  slowly 
retired,  fighting  as  it  went,  to  Pleasant  Hill.  In  this  en- 
gagement we  lost  heavily  in  men,  guns,  and  material,  a 
wagon-train  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands.  On  the  9th 
the  enemy  again  attacked  our  position  at  Pleasant  Hill, 


where,  during  the  night,  General  Andrew  Jackson  Smith 
had  arrived  with  fresh  troops.  Skirmishing  was  kept  up 
with  varying  success  until  5 o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  rebels  had  completed  their  arrangements  for  the  grand 
final  assault.  What  followed  is  thus  described  by  the 
New  Orleans  Era : 

“About  this  hour  (5  o’clock)  General  Emory's  skirmish 
line  was  driven  in  on  the  right  by  the  rebels,  who  appear- 
ed in  large  force.  They  soon  readied  the  open  ground, 
and  moved  on  to  the  attack  in  three  lines  of  battle.  Our 
batteries  and  infantry  opened  with  terrible  effect,  doing 
great  slaughter  with  grape  and  canister,  while  the  ene- 
my’s artillery,  being  in  the  woods  and  in  bad  position,  did 
scarcely  any  damage. 

“Colonel  Benedict's  brigade  on  the  left  was  first  en- 
gaged, soon  followed  by  Dwight's  and  McMillan's.  The 
fighting  was  terrific— old  soldiers  say  it  never  was  sur- 
passed for  desperation.  Notwithstanding  the  terrible  hav- 
oc in  their  ranks,  the  enemy  pressed  fiercely  on,  slowly 
pushing  the  men  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps  back  up  the  hill, 
but  not  breaking  their  line  of  battle.  A sudden  and  bold 
dash  of  the  rebels  on  the  right  gave  them  possession  of 
Taylor’s  battery,  and  forced  our  line  still  further  back. 

“ Now  came  the  grand  coup  de  main.  The  Nineteenth, 
on  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  suddenly  filed  off  over 
the  hill  and  passed  through  the  lines  of  General  .Smith. 
Wc  must  here  mention  thnt  the  rebels  were  now  iu  but 
two  lines  of  battle,  the  first  having  been  almost  annihil- 
ated by  General  Emory,  what  remained  being  forced  back 
into  the  second  line.  But  these  two  lines  came  on  exult-  ; 
ant  nnd  sure  of  victory. 

“The  first  passed  over  the  knoll,  and  all  heedless  of  the 
long  line  of  cannons  and  crouching  forms  of  as  brave  men 
as  ever  trod  mother  earth,  pressed  on.  The  second  line 
appeared  on  the  crest,  and  the  death-signal  was  sounded. 
Words  can  not  describe  the  awful  effect  of  this  discharge. 
Seven  thousand  rifles  and  several  batteries  of  artillery, 
each  gun  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  grape  and  canister, 
were  fired  simultaneously,  and  the  whole  centre  of  the 
rebel  line  was  crashed  down  as  a field  of  ripe  wheat  through 
which  n tornado  had  passed.  It  is  estimated  that  1000 
men  were  hurried  into  eternity  or  frightfully  mangled  by 
this  one  discharge. 

“ No  time  was  given  them  to  recover  their  good  order, 
but  Geuernl  Smitli  ordered  a charge,  nnd  ills  men  dashed 
rapidly  forward,  tho  boys  of  the  Nineteenth  Joining  in. 
The  rebels  fought  boldly  and  desperately  back  to  the  tim- 
ber, on  reaching  which  a large  portion  broke  and  fled, 
fully  2000  throwing  aside  their  arms.  In  this  charge  Tay- 
lor’s battery  was  retaken,  as  were  also  two  of  the  guns  of 
Nims’e  battery,  the  Parrott  gun  taken  from  us  at  Carrion 
Crow  last  fall,  and  one  or  two  Others  belongiug  to  the  reb- 
els, one  of  which  was  considerably  shattered,  besides  700 
prisoners.  A pursuit  nnd  desultory  fight  was  kept  up  for 
three  miles,  when  our  men  returned  to  the  field  of  battle. 

“And  thus  ended  this  fearful  and  bloody  struggle  for 
the  control  of  Western  Louisiana." 

Our  entire  loss  in  these  engagements  was  over  2000, 
including  many  officers.  The  loss  of  the  rebels  was  prob- 
ably 3000.  Among  their  officers  killed  were  Generals 
Morton,  Parsons,  and  Greene. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  day’s  engagement  General 
Banks  fell  back  to  the  line  of  the  Red  River,  and  took  up 
position  at  Grand  Ecore,  near  Natchitoches.  On  the  9th 
an  engagement  took  place  on  the  Red  River  above  Grand 
Ecore,  between  the  gun-boats  and  a rebel  force,  in  which 
the  latter  were  routed,  with  a lo8S  of  two  guns  and  160 
killed  and  wounded. 

We  give  on  page  207  :i  view  of  the  grand  repulse  of  the 
rebels  nt  Pleasant  Hill;  nnd,  below,  a map  showing  the 
scene  of  the  several  engagements. 
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Disaster  has  befallen  our  arms  in  North  Carolina.  On 
the  17th  a force  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  rebels 
marched  upon  Plymouth,  and  opened  an  impetuous  attack 
upon  its  defenses.  Fort  Gray,  about  one  mile  from  the 
town,  was  vigorously  bombarded,  and  twice  attempted  to 
be  carried  by  the  bayonet.  In  each  instance,  however, 
the  enemy  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  Our  gun- 
boats bore  tho  brant  of  the  fighting,  and  did  effective  work. 
Four  of  the  enemy’s  gun-boats  and  one  iron-dad  ram  came 
down  to  tlie  obstructions  in  the  Roanoke  River,  six  miles 
from  the  town,  to  co-operate  with  the.  land-forces.  On  the 
18th  the  ram  passed  the  guns  at  Plymouth  without  being 
discovered,  and  attacked  the  fleet.  She  floated  with  tlie 
current,  and  was  not  discovered  until  close  under  the  bows 
of  the  Miami.  laeutenant-Commander  Flusser  rushed 
forward,  sighted  and  fired  the  bow-gun  loaded  with  shell, 
which  struck  the  ram,  rebounded,  and  instantly  killed 
him,  a piece  of  the  shell  penetrating  his  breast.  The  ram 
then  attacked  the  South  field , and  she  sank  in  five  minutes. 
Tlie  Miami  was  somewhat  injured.  The  ram  is  150  feet 
long,  draws  about  eight  feet  of  water,  and  carries  only  two 
small  guns.  Tlie  Federal  gun-boat  Bombshell  was  also 
sunk,  having  been  struck  by  a rebel  battery.  Finally, 
after  four  days’  fighting,  Plymouth  was  taken  by  the  en- 
emy at  noon’on  the  20th,  the  captures  including  General 
Weasels  and  his  force  of  1600  men.  The  enemy  obtained 
possession  of  the  town  at  8 o’clock  in  the  morning.  Gen- 
eral Weasels  and  his  troops  retired  into  Fort  Williams  and 
held  out  until  noon,  repulsing  the  enemy  in  seven  despe- 
rate assaults.  Their  loss  in  said  to  be  1700,  while  our  loss 
was  slight  Two  companies  belonging  to  the  Second  North 
Carolina  (Union)  Volunteers  were  among  tlie  raptured,  the 
most  of  whom  were  taken  out  and  shot  by  the  enemy  after 
our  forceH  had  surrendered.  All  the  negroes  found  in  uni- 
form were  also  shot.  At  last  accounts  the  enemy  were 
moving  in  force  on  Washington  and  Newbern.  The  ram 
has  control  of  the  inland  waters,  but  Fcdocal  gun-bonta 
have  been  dispatched  to  the  scene,  and  it  is  believed  she 
may  be  destroyed. 

Tlie  following  map  illustrates  the  scene  of  these  opera- 
tions: 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

On  the  19th  a band  of  eighty  mounted  rebels  attempted 
an  invasion  of  Ketitueky  through  Pound  Gap,  but  were 
at  once  driven  back  by  a detachment  of  the  Forty-fifth 
Kentucky  Mounted  Infantry.  A baud  of  150  guerrilla* 
was  also  driven  out  of  tho  State  into  Mucon  County,  Ten- 
nessee, eight  of  them  being  killed,  and  ten  captured,  ua 
well  os  fifty  of  their  horses. 

Tlie  Governors  of  the  several  States  are  taking  active 
measures  to  place  the  militia  in  service,  so  as  to  place  tha 
volunteers  and  regulars  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  gen- 
eral Government.  The  President  has  accepted  tlie  tender 
on  the  part  of  the  Governors  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  of  an  aggregate  of  eighty-five  thou- 
sand  volunteer  infantry,  to  serve  one  hundred  days  from 
tlie  time  of  their  being  mustered  in  as  regiments.  These 
troops  are  to  be  paid,  clothed,  subsisted,  and  transported 
by  the  Government,  and  employed  in  fortifications,  either 
in  their  several  States  or  wherever  required.  Governors 
Brough  of  Ohio,  Yates  of  Illinois,  and  Morton  of  Indi- 
ana, have  issued  proclamations  caiiiug  on  the  citizen  sol- 
diery to  turn  out  and  assist  in  rendering  the  approachiug 
campaign  a decisive  victory. 

Advices  from  the  Department  of  the  South  report  tlie 
evacuation  of  Pilalka,  Florida,  by  General  Gillmore,  and 
the  destruction  of  another  steamer  in  the  St.  John’s  River 
by  a rebel  torpedo.  The  steamer  destroyed  was  the  Gen- 
eral Hunter , one  of  tlie  finest  and  swiftest  light  draft 
transports  in  the  department,  and  the  explosion  occurred 
in  precisely  the  spot  where  the  Maple  Leaf  was  blown  up 
a few  weeks  since.  All  on  board  the  boat  escaped  with 
their  lives,  excepting  one  of  the  quarter-masters.  Fort 
Sumter  attempted,  ou  tlie  13th,  to  celebrate  the  third  an- 
niversary of  its  capture  froih  the  United  States  by  a salute 
from  mortars,  but  its  sauciness  was  effectually  rebuked  by 
the  fire  of  Fort  Gregg. 

Orders  have  been  issued  by  General  Burnside,  at  An- 
napolis, to  prepare  the  Ninth  Corps  for  immediate  move- 
ment 

General  Price  has  evacuated  Camden,  Arkansas,  and 
General  Steele  occupied  the  place. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  is  preparing  to  move.  The 
army  is  said  to  he  Larger  than  ever  before.  Hospital  ac- 
commodations in  Washington  have  been  greatly  enlarged, 
and  every  provision  made  for  the  contingencies  of  battle. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  on  the  8th,  Mr.  Lay* 
ard  said,  in  answer  to  a question; that  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  taking  measures  to  investigate  the  alleged  kid- 
napping of  Irish  emigrants  into  the  service  of  the  Federal 
army.  The  Financial  Budget  was  announced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  7th,  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  made  a 
very  favorable  impression.  The  estimated  expenditure  for 
tlie  past  fiscal  year  was  .£08,283,000,  but  the  actual  ex- 
penditure was  £67,056,000. 

The  particulars  of  the  rebel  cotton  scheme  are  pub- 
lished. A large  company  has  been  formed  with  a capital 
of  $1,000,000,  to  purchase  steamers  and  ran  the  blockade* 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  cotton  to  redeem  the  rebel 
loan.  Collins  J.  M‘Rae  is  the  rebel  agent  in  the  matter. 

THE  DANISH  WAR. 

The  Danish  war  is  vigorously  prosecuted'  by’the  Qer. 
mans.  On  the  7th  the  Prussians  opened) a terrible  bom- 
bardment on  Dtlppel  and  Sonderborg,  and  it  is  stated  that 
in  the  latter  place  80  women  and  children  were  killed, 
they  not  having  had  notice  to  leave.  Tho  German  steam  r 
Rembrandt  had  been  captured  by  a Danish  man-of-war. 
The  Conference  would  meet  in  London  on  the  13th. 

MEXICO. 

Matamoraa  letters  announce  the  flight  from  Monterey 
of  Governor  Vidaurri,  after  he  had  declared  his  hostility 
to  President  Juarez,  and  boasted  of  his  ability  to  defend 
himself  against  any  force  the  latter  might  send  to  attack 
him.  He  left  the  city  in  the  night,  with  all  the  forces  l a 
could  muster,  some  time  before  the  soldiers  of  the  Liberal 
army  made  their  appearance.  He  fled  toward  tho  Tc  xaa 
border,  being  last  heard  of  at  Morelia.  The  Constitution- 
al forces  occupied  Monterey  on  April  S.  General  Diaz  i* 
reported  to  have  defeated  a French  force  of  600  men  at 
Juajuapan,  only  eighty  of  the  enemy  escaping. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  ITEMS. 

Tire  Secretary  of  War  lias  ordered  that  the  new  regi- 
ments  of  heavy  artillery  that  may  be  organized  and  filled 
up  to  tlie  legal  standard  of  1738  officers  and  men,  within 
the  period  of  twenty  days  from  this  date,  will  be  received 
and  credited.  If  regiments  are  not  full  on  or  before  the 
10th  day  of  May,  the  recruits  will  be  put  into  other  artil- 
lery or  infantry  organizations.  This  order  will  not  post- 
pone the  draft,  but  such  troops  as  may  be  raised  prior  to 
the  draft  will  be  deducted  from  the  quotas  for  draft. 

The  recent  order  nf  General  Grant  banishing  sutlers  * 
from  the  army  rids  it  of  over  twenty-eight  hundred  super- 
numeraries. 

The  President  has  assigned  Major-General  Blaib  to  the 
command  of  the  Seventeenth  (M‘Pheeson’9  Army  Corps), 
now  in  the  Department  of  the  Mississippi. 

Lieutenant-Commander  D.  Haven  has  been  ordered  to 
the  command  of  the  Tallapoosa. 

The  Petersburg  Express  reports  that  the  First  Auditor 
of  the  rebel  Treasury  has  been  orddKd  to  remove  his  bu- 
reau from  Richmond  to  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

General  Foster  has  applied  for  an  active  command  in 
the  field. 

Governor  Parker,  of  New  Jersoy,  has  received  Instruc- 
tions from  the  War  Department  to  raise  oue  m-  iro.  ' ■ oT 
twelve  batteries  of  heavy  artillery  by  tho  Wfh  May, 
wliicli,  no  doubt,  he  will  accomplish. 

Colonel  Fisn,  late  Provost  Marshal  of  Bait  ....  ur  Vr 
General  Souekck,  has  been  sentenced  by  cor  ■ antiai  re 
one  yeariu  tjra  Albany  Penitentiary. 
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BREAKING  GROUND. 


THE  GREAT  LAKE  TUNNEL  AT 
CHICAGO. 

One  of  the  neatest  works  of  the  kind  ever  under- 
taken has  just  been  commenced  in  the  city  of  Cliica- 
go,  under  the  auspices  of  the  authorities,  by  Messrs. 
Dull  & Gowan,  contractors:  namely,  the  construc- 
tion of  a Tunnel  under 
Lake  Michigan,  two 
miles  in  length,  by 
which  to  supply  the 
city  with  pure  and 
wholesome  water.  Our 
correspondent  gives  us 
the  following  account 
of  the  enterprise : 

“Chicago  is 'situa- 
ted on  a low  and  near- 
ly level  prairie,  being 
but  a few  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Lake, 
so  that  even  the  earli- 
est settlers  found  wells 
to  be  impracticable, 
from  the  fact  that  the 
surface  water  could  not 
be  avoided,  while  the 
river  is  nothing  but  a 
sluggish  canal,  the  cur- 
rent of  which  sways  up 
or  down  stream,  as  tlio 
wind  outside  the  harbor  happens  to  send  the  waters 
of  the  Lake  inshore  or  out.  A great  deal  of  the 
sewerage  of  the  city  is  also  discharged  into  the  riv- 
er, together  with  all  the  refuse  of  the  slaughter- 
houses and  distilleries,  so  that  it  has  become  a vast 
and  serious  nuisance. 

“ The  water  with  which  the  people  are  at  present 
supplied  i«  tak"n  from  an  nrtffliial  basin  dose  in- 


shore, about  three-fourths  of  a mile  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  by  means  of  immense 
pumps,  which  are  worked  by  two  engines  of  two 
and  five  hundred  horse-power. 

“When  the  wind  prevails  from  the  south  or 
southwest  the  current  of  the  river  setting  outward 


IN  TRANSIT. 

ed  in  the  basin,  causing  the  water  to  partake  large- 
ly of  the  disagreeable  flavor  arising  from  a combi- 
nation of  ingredients  neither  agreeable  to  the  taste 
nor  smell,  and  at  times  rendering  it  altogether  untit 
for  use. 

“By  the  construction  of  this  Tunnel  it  is  pro- 
posed to  take  the  water  from  a distance  of  two 
miles  from  the  shore  of  the  Lake,  thereby  inaur- 
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ing  ft  constant  supply  wholly  clear  and  unadulter- 
ated.” 

The  views  we  present  in  this  Number  show  the 
« Water-Works  Building,"  which  contains  the  ma- 
chinery used  in  supplying  water  as  at  present  ob- 
tained}  “Breaking  Ground  for  the  Tunnel;"  and 
the  Iron  Cylinders  which  form  a lining  to  the  shaft 
now  being  sunk.  • 

We  may  hereafter  give  a sectional  view  of  the 
Tunnel,  showing  the  plan  of  construction  and  other 
matters  of  general  interest  connected  with  it. 


UNION  SCOUTS  IN  LOUISIANA. 

We  give  on  our  first  page  a sketch  illustrating  an 
Interesting  feature  of  the  war  in  Louisiana.  Among 
the  most  useful  auxiliaries  of  General  Banks,  in  his 
operations  in  that  State,  is  a band  of  native  Scouts, 
led  by  Captain  Dudley,  who,  knowing  the  country 
and  accustomed  to  danger,  penetrate  every  where  in 
eearch  of  information.  Many  of  these  scouts  are 
desperate  men,  who  have  suffered  all  manner  of 
outrage  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  who,  on  that 
account,  lose  no  opportunity  to  inflict  the  heaviest 
punishment  on  those  who  have  driven  them  to  the 
shelter  of  the  swamps  and  forests.  Captain  Dudley 
Is  described  as  a slight,  wiry  man,  about  forty-five 
years  old,  with  a small  eye  which  is  all  black,  and  a 
face  which  strikes  one  as  full  of  cunning.  A corre- 
spondent says  of  him  i “He  told  me  that  he  had  been 
a physician  on  the  Calcasien  River ; that  he  escaped 
the  conscription  and  had  been  living  a wandering 
life  for  three  years ; that  he  had  been  back  and  forth 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Mobile,  had  always  escaped 
wounds,  and  I think  had  not  been  even  shot  at. 
One  of  his  men  told  me  that  one  night  he  followed 
& party  of  conscript-hunters  to  their  camp,  waited 
till  they  were  asleep,  then  crawled  among  them, 
determined  to  capture  a gun  which  he  had  taken  a 
liking  to.  One  of  the  party  waked,  and  Dudley 
Jay  down  qnietly  among  them  until  his  hunter  fell 
asleep,  when  he  helped  himself  to  the  gun,  and  ‘si- 
lently passed  away.’  ” 


NEGROES  ESCAPING  OUT  OF 
SLAVERY. 

We  present  on  page  292  another  view  of  one  of 
the  principal  features  of  the  war;  namely,  the  es- 
cape of  negroes,  at  all  points  within  the  rebel  lines, 
from  the  house  of  their  bondage.  Mr.  A.  R.  Waud, 
who  furnishes  the  sketch,  sends  the  following  ac- 
count of  a recent  exodus  during  a Federal  recon- 
noissance  into  the  enemy’s  territory.  The  descrip- 
tion will  apply  exactly  to  other  movements  of  a 
like  character  in  other  parts  of  the  field ; “ Coming 
in  from  the  reconnoissance  many  negroes  joined 
iib.  As  it  was  not  possible,  on  account  of  the  mud- 
dy roads,  for  them  to  keep  up  with  the  horsemen, 
they  were  allowed  to  ride  the  spare  and  captured 
horses — many  of  them,  however,  coming  to  us  on 
their  masters’  horses.  One  party  fell  into  the  col- 
umn with  an  old  family  coach,  said  to  contain  eight- 
een, principally  pickaninnies.  This  was  preceded 
by  an  old  fellow  with  a torch,  carrying  a woman 
‘a-straddle’  behind  him.  All  the  women  rode  this 
way,  side-saddles  not  having  been  provided  by  the 
ordnance  officers.  Sometimes  three  would  mount 
upon  one  horse,  and  in  one  instance  a father,  mo- 
ther, and  two  little  children  rode  one  animal.  One 
colored  fellow,  on  making  out  that  the  column  was’ 
of  Union  troops,  at  once  saddled  his  masters’  horse, 
mounted,  and  taking  another  ‘boy’  up  behind  him, 
waved  his  hand  gracefully  to  the  rest  of  the  slaves, 
mostly  girls.  ‘Good-by,  folks!’ said  he;  ‘I’segwine 
to  follow  the  Yanks.’  He  was  asked  how  he  could 
leave  so  comfortable  a place.  Scratching  his  head, 
and  wavinghis  hand  towardhis  white-headed  mas  ter, 
he  answered,  ‘ There’s  a kind  o’  poor  class  of  whites 
about  here ; don’t  have  enough  to  eat.’  Some  oth- 
ers told  us  that  the  ‘ Mas’r’  had  gone  to  Charlotte- 
ville  to  ‘ sell  a nigger,’  and  had  left  them  with  strict 
injunctions  to  look  after  the  house,  and  let  no  one 
take  any  thing  from  the  premises.  The  spokes- 
man meanwhile  was  busy  handing  out  hams  and 
other  eatables,  telling  the  soldiers  to  help  them- 
selves— * For,’  he  added,  ‘ we  are  gwine  right  along 
with  yer,  he!  he!’  Many  joined  without  a word; 
one  fellow  had  been  waiting  for  us  for  some  hours. 
A party  plowing  in  a field  regarded  the  column  with 
indifference"  for  some  time,  when  suddenly  a light 
broke  upon  one  s ‘ Why,  boys,  it’s  de  Yanks !’  And 
the  horses  were  cilt  loose  from  the  plow  in  quick 
time,  the  negroes  mounting  them  and  falling  in. 
They  all  got  in  safely;  even  the  coach  did  not 
break  down  till  it  reached  the  lines;  but  these 
dusky  ones  suffered  horribly  from  fear  of  recapture 
several  times.” 


FREEDMAN’S  VILLAGE,  ARLING- 
TON, VIRGINIA. 

We  give  on  page  293  a view  of  the  Freedman’s 
Village,  established  on  Arlington  Heights,  Vir- 
ginia, by  the  Government.  The  village  is  a neat 
and  extensive  collection  of  frame-houses,  erected 
especially  for  the  use  of  such  contrabands  as,  failing 
to  provide  for  themselves,  become  a burden  to  the 
Government.  The  village  is  surrounded  by  farm- 
land, which  the  negroes  cultivate  for  their  support. 
To  Colonel  Elias  M.  Greene  is  due  the  principal 
credit  of  thus  assisting  the  negroes  to  help  them- 
selves. 

All  the  smartest  and  strongest  among  the  re- 
leased slaves  find  employment  as  servants  of  dif- 
ferent kinds — barbers,  teamsters,  etc.  But  there 
is  still  a number  who  fail  to  get  employment,  and 
these  Colonel  Greene  has  tried  to  make  self-sup- 
porting on  the  Government  lands,  and  so  far  with 
considerable  success. 

The  village  is  quite  lively,  having  a large  num- 
ber of  children  in  it.  For  these  there  is  a school- 
house;  there  is,  besides,  a “home”  for  the  aged,  a 
hospital,  churchT tailo}- tand  otherwork-shops,  with 
otlier  public  buildings.  The  principal  street  is  over 
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a quarter  of  a mile  long,  and  the  place  presents  a 
clean  and  prosperous  appearance  at  all  times. 


THE  DEVIL’S  FRYING-PAN. 

The  United  States  sloop  of  war  Dragon-Fly 
swung  lightly  to  her  anchor  in  the  soft  west  wind, 
and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  larboard-watch 
lounged  idly  about  the  decks  or  slept  beneath  the 
bulwarks  dreaming  of  their  Northern  homes  and 
waiting  sweet-hearts. 

Astern  stretched  broad  leagues  of  moonlit  waters, 
ahead  gleamed  among  hiscountless  islands  the  state- 
ly Sound  of  Altamaha,  and  close  abeam  rose  Little 
St.  Simon’s  Island,  while  a dark  cloud  upon  the  hori- 
zon showed  where  Sapelo  lay. 

“Dull  work  this  blockading,  Fenwick,”  yawned 
Lieutenant  Benton,  to  Dr.  Fenwick  the  surgeon, 
who  had  come  on  deck  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the 
night,  and  now  stood  lounging  against  the  taffrail 
close  beside  the  young  officer. 

“ Rather  so.  But  these  long  days  are  grand  for 
study.  Why  don’t  you  get  yourself  up  in  an  ‘ olo- 
gy,’  Benton,  and  astonish  our  fair  friends  in  Bos- 
ton by  your  erudition  when  we  return?” 

“ H’m.  A fellow  that  has  seen  service  as  I have 
doesn’t  need  any  erudition  to  recommend  him  to  the 
fair  sex  nowadays,  Doctor,”  responded  the  Lieuten- 
ant, foppishly  twisting  his  little  mustache. 

' “ True.  I forgot  that.”  And  the  surgeon  pulled 
away  at  his  cheroot  with  a merry  twinkle  in  his  dark 
eyes. 

“ Have  you  ever  been  seriously  wounded,  Ben- 
ton?” asked  lie,  carelessly,  after  a moment  or  two 
of  silence. 

“Why,  no,  I can’t  say  that  I have.  You  see  I 
never  was  actually  in  action,  but  then — ” 

“ But  then  you  nrght  have  been.  I see.  Well, 
we  none  of  us  can  improve  the  opportunities  that 
are  not  given  to  us.” 

Lieutenant  Benton,  with  a disagreeable  con- 
sciousness of  being  very  young  and  inexperienced, 
left  off  pulling  his  mustache  and  walked  up  the 
quarter-deck,  casting  a scrutinizing  glance  aloft, 
and  sternly  bidding  the  look-out  man  to  “ mind  his 
eye.” 

The  seaman  thus  exhorted  suddenly  restored  his 
attention  from  the  stars  to  things  terrestrial,  or 
rather  maritime,  and  immediately  shouted, 

“ Boat  ahoy !” 

“There  it  is,"  remarked  the  surgeon,  as  Benton 
sprang  to  the  side  and  looked  over,  and  pointed  to 
a small  black  object  slowly  approaching  the  sloop 
down  the  broad  wake  of  the  setting  moon. 

“Dug-out  ahoy!”  he  might  have  hailed,  “re- 
marked the  officer,  forgetting  his  momentary  an- 
noyance. “ It  will  be  a contraband,  I suppose.” 

“ Running  the  blockade.  Now  is  the  Dragon- 
Fly's  chance  for  distinguishing  herself.” 

“ Perhaps  it  is  a fetich-man  come  off  to  compare 
notes  on  the  healing  art  with  you,  Doctor.” 

“Or  some  dusky  maiden  who  has  heard  of  your 
mustache,  Lieutenant,”  laughed  the  surgeen. 

“ Bother !”  ejaculated  the  young  man,  and  leaned 
farther  over  the  rail  to  scrutinize  the  clumsy  little 
craft  now  within  hail  of  the  sloop. 

“It’s  a boy — no  it’s  a dwarf— or  a monkey! 
What  is  it,  Doctor  ?” 

“ One  of  Count  Monboddo’s  humans  in  an  early 
stage  of  the  transformation  from  baboon  to  man,  I 
should  say.” 

“ Well,  here  he  is.  Hallo  there ! Range  along- 
side and  give  me  your  name  and  business.” 

The  dug-out  was,  after  many  awkward  attempts, 
placed  in  the  required  position ; and  a voice  from 
the  lumpish  heap  of  clothes,  arms,  legs,  and  close- 
curled  wool,  responded: 

“Lor,  mas’r,  ’tain’t  noffin  but  me!” 

“ And  who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want?” 

“I’b  Ban,  mas’r,  dat’s  short  for  Caliban,  an’  I’s 
come  to  tell  yer  sumfin.” 

“ Well,  Ban,  make  fast  your  dug-out  to  the  cable 
there  and  come  aboard.” 

A few  moments  after  a dark  ball  alighted  sud- 
denly upon  the  quarter-deck  and  presently  devel- 
oped into  a human  form  about  four  feet  in  height, 
and  nearly  as  much  in  shoulder-girth,  M’ith  the 
shortest  and  crookedest  of  legs,  and  the  longest  and 
most  muscular  of  arms.  A bullet-head  surmount- 
ed this  singular  frame,  and  the  crisp  wool  curled 
about  a face  inscrutable  as  to  age,  ugly  in  its  linea- 
ments, and  expressive  of  mirth  and  cunning,  good- 
nature and  violent  passions. 

The  surgeon  and  Lieutenant  gazed  in  silent  as- 
tonishment at  this  strange  figure,  and  he  in  turn 
rolled  his  large  eyes  over  their  persons,  the  cluster- 
ing group  of  sailors  amid-ships,  and  the  novel  ob- 
jects that  surrounded  him. 

“Be  you  mas’r  cap’n?”  asked  the  stranger,  sud- 
denly, his  eyes  reverting  to  the  Lieutenant 

“Lord,  Sirs!  can  it  talk?”  quoted  the  surgeon, 
in  an  under-voice,  while  Lieutenant  Benton  an- 
swered, good-naturedly, 

“ No,  Ban ; but  I can  serve  your  turn  ns  well  as 
if  I were.  What  is  it  ?” 

“Reck’n  I’ll  wait  an’  see  mas'r  cap’n,  mas'r,” 
returned  Ban,  after  a little  hesitation. 

“ The  old  man  wouldn’t  want  to  be  called  up  tor 
anything  this  creature  can  have  to  say,  think?" 
inquired  the  Lieutenant  aside  of  the  surgeon. 

“That  depends  on  what  it  is,"  oracularly  re- 
turned the  surgeon. 

“ Well,  you  try  him,  Doctor.  You’re  older  than 
I,  and  perhaps  he  will  be  more  willing  to  confide 
his  secret  sorrows  to  your  ear,  if  indeed  my  first 
guess  is  not  the  sight  one  after  all,  and  he  is  the 
fetich  man.” 

“We  will  see.”  And  the  Doctor  bidding  Cali- 
ban follow  bim,  led  the  way  to  a secluded  part  of 
the  deck,  where  he  placed  the  negro  full  in  the 
light  of  the  waning  moon,  and  stood  looking  curi- 
ously down  at  him  from  the  altitude  of  his  six  feet 
two  inches. 

“Where  do  you  come  from,  Ban  ?’’  askod  he,  at 
length. 

“ De  Debbil's  Fryin-Pan,  mas’r.” 

“ And  a very  likely  specimen  of  his  cookery  yon 
are,”  mentally  ejaculated  the  Doctor,  but  the  only 


’ audible  response  was  a wondering  repetition  of  the 
name, 

“ The  Devil's  Frying-Pan  J” 

“ Yis,  mas’r,  data  whar  we  lib.” 

“ Who  lives  there  besides  you?" 

“ Dad  an’  mam,  an’  lots  o’  pickaninnies.” 

“And  how  did  you  get  here?" 

“ In  de  dug-out,  mas’r.” 

“ I know.  But  where  is  the  Devil’s  Frying-Pan  ? 
and  how  far  from  here?” 

“ Right  up  in  de  Soun’,  mas’r,  ’bout  two  mile 
from  dis,  I reckon.” 

“ Is  it  an  island?’" 

“ Yis,  mas’r.” 

“ And  who  gave  it  that  name?” 

“ Donno,  mas’r,  I’s  sure.  Reckon  it  alluz  had 
it.” 

“ And  who  named  you  Caliban?” 

“ Oh,  mas’r ! my  mammy,  sho  brung  up  on  de  ole 
plantation,  an’  daddy  he  free  nigger.  So  he  bought 
mammy  an’  me,  an’  de  rest  of  de  young  nns  has 
come  along  since.” 

“ And  your  father  brought  your  mother  and  you 
to  the  Devil’s  Frying-Pan  to  live?” 

“ Yis,  mas’r.  It  don’t  blong  to  no  one  in  ’ticlar, 
an*  so  wa  jis  libs  dere.” 

“ And  how  old  are  you,  Caliban  ?” 

“ Donno,  mas’r.  Didn’  nebber  ask.” 

“ And  how  do  yonr  father  and  you  live?  How 
do  you  earn  money,  I mean  ?” 

“ We  ketches  fish,  mas’r,  an’  isters,  an’  lobsters, 
an’  we  raises  some  truck  in  de  gardin,  an’  w’en  we 
wants  money  we  totes  a load  o’  fish  an’  sarce  up  to 
town  an’  trades  it  off.  Den  I fiddles  for  de  dancin’ 
sometimes  an’  gits  w’at  I kin.” 

“You  fiddle!” 

“ Yis,  mas’r.” 

“ Well  now,  Ban,  what  did  you  come  here  for  to- 
night ? You  had  better  tell  me,  and  if  I judge  it  of 
sufficient  importance  I will  send  to  ask  the  Captain 
to  see  you.  He  is  asleep  now,  and  we  don’t  like  to 
disturb  him  without  necessity.” 

Ban,  in  whose  mind  the  surgeon’s  magnificent 
proportions  had  inspired  a much  greater  degree  of 
reverence  than  he  was  inclined  to  accord  to  the  ju- 
venile Lieutenant,  drew  confidentially  close  to  his 
Bide,  before  he  replied, 

“ Yis,  mas’r,  I tell  you  all  ’bout  it.  Dis  yer  ship 
am  6ot  to  cotch  all  dem  dat  tries  to  go  in  an’  out  dis 
yer  Soun’,  ain’t  she  ?” 

“All  that  belong  to  the  rebels,  or  are  trying  to 
trade  with  them.  Why  do  you  ask  ?” 

“ Cause  dere’s  a big  schooner  in  here,  hidin’ away 
’mongst  de  islan's,  all  loaded  down  wid  cotton,  an’ 
dey’s  gwine  to  git  out  sure  dey  says,  fer  all  de  dam 
Yankees  kin  do  to  hender  ’em.” 

“When  will  they  sail?”  asked  the  surgeon, 
hastily. 

“Jes’  arter  moonset  rnorrer  night.  Jes  ’bout 
dis  time.” 

“ How ’do  you  know?” 

“De  oesifers  an’  some  ob  de  genlemen  dat’s 
gwine  passinger  in  her  come  ashore  dis  artemoon  to 
look  roun’  at  de  Debbil’s  Fryin’-Pan,  cause  its  kind 
o’  cures  dere,  an’  I heerd  ’em  talk.  Den  dey  tole 
dad  to  kitch  a right  smart  chance  o’  fish  an’  git 
some  isters  or  lobsters  to-morrer,  an’  mam’s  gwine 
to  cook  a supper  fer  ’em,  an’  I tole  ’em  I could  fid- 
dle fust-rate  ef  they’d  a mind  fer  a dance.  Dey 
liked  dat  tip-top,  an’  ’greed  to  come  jes’  arter  sun- 
down, an’  den  I heerd  ’em  say  dey  couldn’  sail  till 
nigh  two  ’clock  in  de  mornin’.’’ 

“ And  they  are  to  be  at  your  house  after  sunset  ? ” 

“ Yis,  mas’r.  So  den  I ’fleeted  dat  ef  de  Yan- 
kees wanted  fer  ter  kitch  ’em  all,  dero’d  be  a fus  - 
rate  chance,  an'  mabbe  mas’r  Cap’n ’d  gib  a pore 
nigger  suffin  fer  de  news.”  » 

“And  what  do  you  think  the  Captain,  or  which- 
ever of  us  got  hold  of  you  first,  would  give  you  if 
you  led  us  into  a trap,  and  sold  us  to  the  rebels, 
just  as  you  now  offer  to  sell  them  to  us  ?”  demanded 
Fenwick,  sternly,  as  he  fixed  his  penetrating  eyes 
upon  the  negro’s  face. 

“’Spec’s  you’d  shoot  me  jes’  like  dog.  Sarve 
urn  right  too,”  returned  Ban  emphatically,  and  with 
such  unflinching  steadiness  of  voice  and  eye  as  set 
at  rest  the  momentary  suspicion  in  the  keen  mind 
of  his  examiner. 

“ You  are  right.  Whatever  happened  to  us,  your 
own  life  would  be  the  price  of  treachery.  Remem- 
ber that,  my  boy,  and  draw  back  even  now  if  yon 
are  not  sure  of  yourself.” 

“ I wish  I was  as  sure  ob  ten  dollars  as  I is  o’  de 
truve  ob  what  I sez,”  remarked  Ban,  tranquilly. 

“Very.  well.  I will  ask  Lieutenant  Benton  to 
report  your  errand  to  the  Captain.  I suppose  you 
want  to  return  before  morning.” 

* ‘ Lordy,  yis,  mas’r.  Ef  de  folks  aboard  de  Sword- 
Fish  sights  de  ole  dug-out,  an’  ’spects  whar  she’s 
ben,  it’s  all  day  wid  dis  nigger,  an’  wid  yore  plans 
too,  mas’r.” 

“ Very  well.  Stay  just  hero  till  you  are  called.” 

The  visit  of  the  dwarf  was  reported  to  the  Cap- 
tain, and  Caliban  was  soon  summoned  to  the  cabin 
to  repeat  his  story,  which  he  did  with  the  utmost 
steadiness,  unshaken  by  the  somewhat  severe  cross- 
examination  of  the  astute  commander. 

This  over,  Ban  was  dismissed  under  charge  of 
the  steward  to  refresh  himself,  and  a hasty  council 
was  held  as  to  the  best  manner  of  using  his  informa- 
tion. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  two  boats’  crews  under 
charge  of  the  two  Lieutenants  should,  early  in  the 
ensuing  night,  quietly  land  at  the  Devil’s  Frying- 
Pan,  surround  the  house  and  secure  the  merry- 
makers, and  then  proceed  to  capture  the  schooner, 
it  not  being  thought  advisable  to  involve  the  sloop 
in  the  intricate  channels  and  dangerous  reefs  of  that 
portion  of  the  Sound. 

Dr.  Fenwick  volunteered  to  accompany  his  young 
friend,  Lieutenant  Benton,  and  his  powerful  assist- 
ance was  gratefully  accepted. 

The  next  question  was  of  a guide.  It  was  obvi- 
ous that  the  absence  of  Caliban  after  his  engage- 
ment as  musician  would  cause  suspicion  in  the 
minds  of  the  guests,  and  might  defeat  the  whole 
plan,  and  j et  no  one  on  board  the  Dragon-Fly  could 
boast  the  'slightest  knowledge  of  the  locale  of  the 
I Devil’s  Frying-Pan  or  of  the  contraband  schooner. 
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Under  these  circumstances  Ban  was  recalled  to 
tlie  council,  and  the  difficulty  stated. 

“ Twon’t  nebber  do  for  dis  chile  to  be  mongst 
deraissinV’said  he,  thoughtfully,  “no?  dad  n’ither. 
But  Nep ’d  do  fns-rate.  He  knows  de  chan!  an’ 
all  jes  same’s  I do.  Ill  fotch  ye  Nep.” 

“Who  is  Nep?”  demanded  the  Captain,  cau- 
tiously. 

“ He  one  o’  mammy’s  young  m He  smart 
chile,  Nep  is.” 

“ How  old  is  he?* 

“ Lord,  mas’r,  we  don*  none  ob  us  know  noffin 
’bout  dat.  We  jes  grows  same  as  de  grass,  nebber 
mindin’  when  we  begun.  Nep  he  good  big  boy.” 

“Well,  you  may  bring  him  off,  and  we  will  boo 
what  we  think  of  him.  When  will  you  be  here  ?” 

“Ain’t  got  time  to  go  home  an’  back  ’fore  Say, 
nohow,”  considered  Ban.  “ But  Nep  he’ll  take  do 
dug-out  roun’ back  side  o’de  Pan,  an’ jes  paddle  off 
easy  arter  dey  gits  dere.  Den  he  tell  mas’r  cap’n 
how  many  of  ’em  come,  an’  p’raps  hark  roun’  an’ 
fin’  out  suffin  ’bout  how  many’s  lef  aboard  de  Sword- 
Fish .* 

“And  can  he  find  his  way  out  to  the  Dragon-Fly 
alone  and  in  season?” 

“ Lord,  yis,  maB’r.  Nep  he  smart  fellow.” 

“We  will  judge  of  that  before  we  trust  him  ae  a 
pilot ; and  remember  that  the  first  sign  of  treacheiy 
will  be  his  death-warrant,  and  yours  too,  if  we  lay 
hold  of  you,”  said  the  Captain,  sternly. 

“Ef  mas’r  cap’n  tinks  I’s  lyin’  to  him  he  no  need 
to  come.  I’s  tryin’  to  ’blige  him,  an’  he  talks  ’bout 
shootin’  an’  hangup  me  an’  my  brother  as  ef  we  was 
tryin’  to  do  him  all  de  bad  we  could.”  And  Cali- 
ban, halt-sulky,  half-hurt,  left  the  cabin  abruptly, 
and  laboriously  climbed  on  deck. 

“He’s  honest,  Captain,  take  my  word  for  it,  and 
I have  no  doubt  his  information  is  perfectly  relia- 
ble,” said  Dr.  Fenwick,  earnestly.  And  the  Cap- 
tain, who  depended  very  much  upon  his  friend's 
judgment,  ordered  the  steward  to  regale  Ban  with 
another  glass  of  grog,  and  then  to  bring  him  to  the 
cabin  to  receive  his  final  directions. 

The  dwarfs  injured  feelings  were  easily  pacified 
by  this  attention,  and  half  an  hour  later  he  paddled 
away  from  the  Dragon-Fly  in  the  fullest  amity  with 
all  its  inmates. 

Sunset  of  the  following  day  found  such  of  the 
crew  of  the  sloop  as  had  been  detailed  for  the  ap- 
proaching expedition  full  of  busy  preparation  and 
anticipation,  while  the  unfortunate  remainder  either 
watched  their  comrades  in  envious  silence,  or  in- 
dulged in  open  complaints  of  their  own  inactivity. 
Some  few  croakers  found  pleasure  in  intimating 
that  the  whole  affair  was  a trap,  and  that  those 
who  were  so  “ precious  green”  as  to  walk  Into  it 
with  their  ejes  open  deserved  no  1 letter  than  the 
fate  probably  awaiting  them.  Another  party  held 
that  the  negro,  terrified  by  the  Captain’s  threats, 
would  not  dare  to  pursue  the  matter,  and  that  no 
pilot  would  appear.  This  suggestion,  however,  was 
speedily  negatived  by  the  hail  of 

“ Boat  ahoy !” 

And  the  next  moment  the  dug-out  once  more 
ranged  alongside  the  Dragon-Fly , and  a tall  young 
fellow  leaped  nimbly  to  the  deck,  with  the  brief 
announcement, 

“He’ I is.” 

“ Oh,  j'ou’re  Nep,  are  you  ?”  inquired  Lieutenant 
Benton,  who  had  been  anxiously  waiting  for  his 
appearance. 

“Yis,  mas’r.” 

“ Own  brother  to  the  fellow  who  was  here  last 
night?” 

“ Dnnno,  mas'r ; ’spec’  so,  dough.” 

The  question  was  pardonable;  for  this  second 
envoj'  from  the  Devil’s  Frying-Pan  presented  as 
great  a contrast  to  the  first  as  can  well  be  con- 
ceived in  members  of  the  same  family.  Tall, 
straight,  and  finely  proportioned  in  figure,  his  feat- 
ures were  regular  and  lofty,  his  eyes  large  and 
clear,  and  his  expression  bold  and  intelligent.  In 
fact,  could  his  bright  brown  skin  have  been  changed 
for  Saxon  red  and  white,  Nep  would  have  ranked 
indisputably  as  an  uncommonly  fine-looking  fellow. 
In  age  he  appeared  to  be  about  eighteen  years  old, 
but  like  Ban  he  had  no  ideas  of  his  own  upon  the 
subject. 

Ordered  to  the  cabin  for  examination,  Nep  ac- 
quitted himself  veiy  satisfactorily,  and  after  a brief 
interview  the  Captain  dismissed  him,  and  proceed- 
ed to  give  his  formal  orders,  as  he  had  not  j'et  done, 
for  the  expedition. 

It  was  not  considered  expedient  to  set  ont  until 
about  ten  o’clock,  the  boat  from  the  Sword-Fish  hav- 
ing been  ordered  to  return  for  its  passengers  at 
twelve,  and  the  schooner  expecting  to  sail  at  two, 
or  soon  after.  Nep  brought  the  additional  inform- 
ation that  the  passengers  mentioned  by  Ban  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  proposed  fish  party  were  the  officers 
of  a brig  just  purchased  by  the  rebels  from  the  En- 
glish Government,  and  now  awaiting  its  armament 
and  crew  at  Nassau,  N.  P. 

The  schooner  was  expecting  to  escape  the  block- 
ade by  running  some  distance  South  among  the 
numerous  islands  and  intricate  channels  of  that  part 
of  the  coast,  and  finally  making  out  to  sea  through 
some  one  of  the  innumerable  inlets  and  sounds, 
offering  a ready  egress  whenever  the  blockading 
squadron  should  be  momentarily  absent. 

Punctual  to  the  appointed  hour  the  two  boats 
silently  parted  from  the  side  of  the  Dragoti-Fly,  and 
guided  by  Nep,  who  crouched  in  the  stern  of  the  fore- 
moBt  one,  steered  bj'  the  first  lieutenant,  they  struck 
out  into  the  broad  waters  of  the  Sound. 

The  moon,  slightly  obscured'-by  vapory  clouds, 
gave  just  sufficient  light  to  allow  Nep  to  distinguish 
the  various  islands  and  other  landmarks  by  which 
he  directed  Ills  course,  but  not  sufficient  to  reveal 
distant  objects  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  This 
point  it  will  readily  l>c  seen  was  much  in  favor  of 
our  adventurers,  should  they  come  within  eye-range 
of  the  Sword-Fish — a danger  little  to  be  feared,  how- 
ever. as  Nep,  pursuing  a devious  and  intricate  course, 
kept  his  charge  concealed  behind  the  islands  and 
high  rocks  whenever  practicable. 

“ Now,  mas’r,  here  we  is,”  announced  ho,  sudden- 
, !*•  -in -a  whisper, -pointing  ahead  to  a small  round 
island,  aroufid  whose  entire  circumference  rose  a 
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low  ridge  of  naked  r<><  l.  s,  while  a long  reef  of  the 
tame  extended  straight  "it  into  the  Sound,  whose 
waters  broke  over  i*  lu  loud  reiteration  of  angry 
menace. 

No  appearance  of  life  or  even  vegetation  was 
visible,  and  the  first  lieutenant  demanded,  in  an  in- 
credulous whisper, 

“ Is  this  the  place  ?” 

“Yis,  mas’r.  Dis  de  Fryin’-Pan,  and  dat's  de 
handle,”  said  Nep,  pointing  to  the  low  reef,  over 
which  and  a small  intervening  island  the  upper 
part  of  the  masts  and  rigging  of  a large  topsail 
schooner  were  dimly  visible. 

“ And  how  do  you  get  ashore?” 

“ Jis  in  here,  mas’r and,  under  Nep's  directions, 
the  boats  were  laid  close  inshore,  at  a spot  where  a 
break  in  the  natural  fortifications  of  the  little  island 
afforded  access  to  its  interior. 

With  as  much  expedition  and  as  little  noise  as 
possible,  the  two  boats'  crews,  well  armed  and  full 
of  eager  anticipation,  were  now  landed  upon  the 
narrow  beach,  the  boats  anchored  off,  under  charge 
of  a small  guard,  and  the  party,  numbering  twenty 
stout  fellows  besides  the  officers,  proceeded  noise- 
lessly inland,  still  under  guidance  of  Nep. 

Passing  through  the  rocky  gap  they  found  them- 
selves in  a large  level  area,  comprising  perhaps  a 
dozen  acres,  divided  into  field  and  pasturage,  with 
a somewhat  neglected  garden-patch  surrounding  a 
cabin  of  considerable  extent,  from  whose  low  win- 
dows streamed  a ruddy  light,  while  the  shrill  notes 
of  a violin,  mingled  with  roars  of  laughter,  gave 
evidence  that  the  inmates  of  the  Devil’s  Frying-Pan 
were  in  a very  jovial  mood. 

“Stop  here,  mas’r,  w’ile  I go  an’  peek  roun’a  lilly 
bit,”  suggested  Nep,  and  the  party  were  accordingly 
halted  while  he  crept  softly  up,  peered  through  the 
windows  for  a moment,  and  then  noiselessly  re- 
treated. 

44  All  right,  mas’r,”  whispered  he  in  a gleeful  tone, 
“Dey’s  hard  at  it,  eingin’,  an'  dancin’,  an’  clankin' 
like  de  berry  ole  Nick.  De  feller  dey  sot  to  watch 
roun’  de  house  has  got  a mug  o'  likker,  an’  he’s  settin’ 
in  de  doorway  wid  he  gun  on  de  floor  'side  ob  him, 
an'  Ban  he  fiddlin’  away  fit  to  t’ar  de  ole  fiddle  to 
bits,  an’  rollin’  he  eyes  dis  way  an’  dat  lookin’  arter 
de  comp’ny  he  axed  to  de  breakdown  fer  hisself.” 

44  He  sha’n’t  have  long  to  look,  then.  Forward 
men,  and  remember  no  noise  till  the  word  is  given.” 

With  stealthy  tread  the  party  approached  the 
house  and  surrounded  it.  Dr.  Fenwick,  foremost 
of  the  line,  paused  at  the  same  window  through 
which  Nep  had  reconnoitred  the  interior,  and  cau- 
tiously peered  in. 

It  was  a large  low  room  occupying  nearly  the 
whole  area  of  the  cabin,  and  generally  used  by  the 
numerous  family  as  kitchen,  parlor,  and  hall.  Now, 
however,  it  had  been  cleared  of  much  of  its  usual 
disorder,  including  the  countless  tribe  of  sooty 
youngsters,  who,  having  been  packed  into  the  loft 
with  terrific  threats  of  what  should  befall  them  in 
case  of  their  becoming  visible,  were  now  regaling 
themselves  with  an  airy  view  of  the  festivities  be- 
low through  the  chinks  in  the  floor. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  a table  covered 
with  the  remnants  of  a savory  supper,  prepared  in 
old  Sally’s  highest  style  of  art,  and  around  it  were 
seated  twelve  men,  smoking,  drinking,  and  watch- 
ing with  much  amusement  the  exertion  of  two  of 
their  comrades,  who  had  undertaken  to  givo  the 
company  a specimen  of  the  genuine  Spanish  fan- 
dango. 

None  of  the  negroes  were  visible  except  Ban, 
who,  perched  upon  the  top  of  a heavy  bureau  or 
chests  of  drawers,  with  his  sttmted  legs  coiled  be- 
neath him,  and  his  long  arms  writhing  sinuously 
in  the  vehemence  of  his  exertions,  was  dragging 
from  the  bowels  of  a battered  old  violin  a perfect 
storm  of  sound,  with  no  particular  reference  to  either 
melody  or  harmony,  but  very  expressive  of  his  own 
condition  of  nervous  excitement,  ever  since  the  mo- 
ment when  his  wildly-rolling  eyes  had  encountered 
those  of  his  brother  peering  in  at  the  window. 

The  surgeon  had  barely  had  time  to  master  these 
details  when  the  voice  of  the  first  lieutenant  shout- 
ed, clearly, 

“Now,  lads!” 

And  through  the  opposite  door  rushed  a crowd 
of  blue  jackets,  overpowering  the  sentry  before  he 
could  even  recover  his  musket,  and  grappling  fierce- 
ly with  the  revelers,  who,  although  taken  by  sur- 
prise, drew  their  revolvers  and  knives  in  an  in- 
stant, and  were  ready  for  resistance. 

The  surgeon  applying  his  shoulder  to  the  frail 
sash,  burst  it  in,  and  throwing  himself  through 
the  aperture,  laid  an  irresistible  grasp  upon  the  col- 
lar of  a stout  fellow  in  the  uniform  of  a naval  com- 
mander, and  ordered  him  to  yield  himself  prisoner. 
The  Captain,  who  had  just  aimed  his  revolver  at  the 
curly  head  of  Lieutenant  Benton  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room,  drew  the  trigger,  but  missed  his 
mark,  and  with  a furious  oath  turned  upon  his  new 
antagonist,  drawing  a formidable  bowie-knife,  and 
thrusting  savagely  at  his  breast. 

Seizing  the  uplifted  wrist  in  his  left  hand,  the 
Doctor  suddenly  shifted  his  right  from  the  collar  to 
the  waist  of  his  antagonist,  and  tripping  him  at  the 
same  instant,  brought  him  heavily  to  the  floor,  dis- 
armed him.  and  bound  his  arms  behind  his  back 
with  a bit  of  rope  snatched  from  the  surgeon’s  ready 
pocket. 

4‘  You’re  safe,  my  fine  fellow,”  muttered  the  vic- 
tor, coolly,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  looked  about 
for  another  antagonist.  In  a corner  he  saw  little 
Benton  grappling  with  a muscular  rebel,  whose 
brawn  and  muscle  were  evidently  an  overmatch  for 
the  stripling  strength  of  the  Lieutenant,  even  backed 
as  it  was  bv  an  illimitable  amount  of  pluck.  Both 
bad  lost  their  weapons,  and  the  rebel  (who,  dressed 
in  plain  clothes,  gave  no  indication  of  his  rank)  had 
succeeded  in  throwing  his  antagonist,  and  with  one 
knee  upon  his  chest,  and  one  hand  fiercely  griping 
his  throat,  was  at  the  moment  the  Doctor’s  eve  fell 
upon  him  reaching  after  his  knife.  . 

Fenwick  sprung  across  the  room,  but,,  slipping 
in  a pool  of  blood,  fell  forward ; and  although  he 
recovered  himself  almost  immediately,  the  instant 
thus  gained  sufficed  for  the  stalwart  rebel  to  (each 
his  weapon  and  raise  it,  wilh  aftirful  hoover  . 
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the  heart  of  his  prostrate  victim.  At  this  moment 
Fenwick,  recovering  lps  feet,  threw  himself  upon 
the  uplifted  arm ; but,  although  he  diverted,  he  was 
too  late  to  arrest  the  blow,  and  it  fell,  inflicting  a 
long  flesh  wound  upon  the  cheek  and  shoulder  of 
the  almost  insensible  lad. 

44  Coward !”  shouted  Dr.  Fenwick,  roused  for  the 
first  time  from  his  usual  phlegmatic  calm  at  seeing 
the  blood  of  his  young  favorite,  and  wrenching  the 
knife  from  the  hand  of  the  astonished  rebel,  he  was 
about  to  inflict  summary  vengeance,  when  Ban, 
springing  like  a cat  from  the  perch  where  he  had 
crouched  throughout  the  fray,  shouting  and  scream- 
ing with  all  his  might,  alighted  full  upon  the  head 
of  the  Lieutenant’s  assailant,  and  bore  him  heavily 
to  the  ground. 

“Now,  Mas’r  Doctor!  Pitch  in  wid  de  knife. 
Ban  hole  him  steddy  fer  yer.” 

44  Hold  hard,  then,  Ban.  ” But  much  to  the  negro’s 
disappointment,  the  Doctor,  instead  ef  the  knife, 
merely  armed  himself  with  another  bit  of  rope,  of 
which  itenay  bo  as  well  to  confess  he  had  prepared 
a small  private  stock  for  this  very  use,  and  proceed- 
ed to  bind  his  second  captive  as  securely  as  the  first. 

This  done,  and  the  fight  being  now  well-nigh 
over,  the  surgeon  turned  his  attention  to  the  wound- 
ed Lieutenant,  and  was  relieved  at  finding  his  wound 
far  from  serious. 

44 There,  my  boy,”  said  he,  after  rapidly  dressing 
it,  with  the  help  of  his  pocket-case  of  instruments 
and  Ban’s  ready  aid,  4 4 that’s  all  over;  and,  if  it 
smarts  a little  for  a few  days,  console  yourself  by 
remembering  how  much  better  an  honorable  scar  is 
than  the  stiffost  of  ologies.” 

The  brave  young  fellow  smiled  gayly,  in  spite  of 
the  stinging  pain  of  his  wound,  and  was  beginning 
to  declare  his  determination  of  accompanying  the 
party  in  the  attack  upon  the  schooner,  when  his  lips 
suddenly  turned  wliitc,  his  eyes  rolled  wildly,  and 
he  fell  back  insensible  in  Ban’s  arms. 

“Poor  lad!  poor,  brave  boy!”  murmured  the 
grim  surgeon  in  woman-soft  tones.  44  It  is  his  first 
experience.  Ban,  you  must  get  sgine  pillows  and 
coverings,  and  make  him  comfortable  here  till  morn- 
ing, and  then  bring  him  off  to  the  Dragon-Fly.  Any 
other  wounds  to  attend  to?” 

There  were  a few,  but  none  very  serious.  The 
contest  had  been  so  brief  and  so  close  that  it  had 
been  more  of  a hand-to-hand  struggle  than  a fight, 
and  few  of  the  combatants  had  found  time  for  more 
than  one  blow  before  tho  outnumbered  and  outwit- 
ted rebels  had  yielded  themselves  prisoners.  These, 
being  carefully  bound,  were  now  secured  in  the 
shanty  to  await,  the  event  of  the  attack  on  the 
schooner. 

The  surgeon's  arrangements  for  the  wounded 
Lieutenaut  were  approved  by  tho  officer  in  command 
of  the  party,  who,  moreover,  stimulated  Ban  to 
faithfulness  and  zeal  by  promises  and  threats,  which 
the  surgeon,  with  more  tact,  had  omitted  to  employ. 

“Mas’r  Doctor,  I wants  to  ’peak  a lilly  word  to 
you  den,”  whispered  Ban,  mysteriously,  as  the 
parrir  were  about  to  leave  the  cabin. 

44  Speak  quickly,  then,  as  we  go  down  to  the  boat. 
There  is  no  time  to  spare." 

44  Mas’r  Doctor,  dere’s  a gal  in  dah  'long  o’  my 
mammy  dat’s  wantin’  to  git  Norf  powerful  bad. 
How’s  we  gwine  to  fix  it?” 

44  A girl ! What  girl !" 

44  Name's  Livy.  She  ’mos’  white,  an’  she  mighty 
pooty ; do  you  eye  good  ter  look  at  her.  Too  pooty 
to  stay  roun’  dese  parts,  mas’r,  ’less  she  one  o’  dem 
no  ’count  gals  dat  don’  keer  wot  dey  does.  Livy 
ain’t  one  o’  dem  sort,  mas’r.  She  mighty  good,  an’ 
so  she  run’d  away  from  her  ole  mas’r,  an’  dad  an’ 
me  fotcht  her  down  here  las’  week.  But  she  sot 
on  gwine  Norf.  ” 

44  She  is  nearly  white,  very  pretty,  and  has  run 
away  from  her  master  because  she  wants  to  be  vir- 
tuous?” asked  the  Doctor. 

44  Yis,  mas’r,  dein’s  urn.” 

44  Well,  she  must  be  helped.  But  she  had  better 
cut  off  her  hair,  pretty  though  it  may  be,  and  slip 
on  a suit  of  Nep’s  clothes.  Pretty  young  girls,  es- 
pecially if  they  are  not  white,  are  somewhat  out  of 
place  in  a man-of-war.  Let  her  come  off  with  you 
when  you  bring  Lieutenant  Benton  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  I will  see  what  can  l>e  done." 

They  had  now  reached  the  strip  of  beach,  and 
Ban  was  placed  in  one  boat  and  Nep  in  the  other 
to  guide  the  helmsman  in  avoiding  numerous  rocks 
and  shoals,  rendering  the  vicinity  of  the  Devil’s  Fry- 
ing-Pan a very  dangerous  one  to  the  uninitiated 
mariner. 

The  drowsy  watch  on  board  the  schooner  had 
scarcely  recognized  the  cautions  dip  of  oars  as  the 
two  boats  rapidly  approached  when  they  were 
alongside,  and  the  crews  swarming  up  the  sides. 
Taken  entirely  by  surprise,  without  officers  or  dis- 
cipline, the  rebel  crew  made  but  slight  resistance, 
and  the  schooner  was  captured  and  its  astonished 
inmates  secured  below  hatches  before  many  of 
them  had  fully  understood  their  position. 

The  boats  were  next  dispatched  to  the  Devil’s 
Frying-Pan  for  the  prisoners  and  wounded,  and  no 
sooner  were  they  aboard  than  sail  was  made  upon 
the  schooner,  the  rebel  pilot  consenting  to  serve 
his  new  masters  as  faithfully  as  he  had  done  his 
old  under  temptation  of  a handsome  reward  in 
posse,  and  a loaded  pistol  in  esse.  And  so  well 
did  he  perform  his  task  that,  when  the  sun  next 
morning  shot  his  first  rays  across  the  blue  Atlantic, 
they  glanced  aside  in  astonishment  from  the  white 
sails  and  brilliant  bulwarks  of  a large  top -sail 
schooner  anchored  under  the  guns  of  the  jubilant 
little  sloop  of  war  Drayon-F/y. 

Not  long  after  sunrise  the  clumsy  old  dug-out 
appeared  creeping  slowly  across  the  sunny  Sound, 
and  on  its  nearer  approach  was  found  to  contain 
Ban,  the  Lieutenant,  already  convalescent,  and  a 
smart-looking  lad  of  quadroon  caste,  with  great 
shadowy  eves  and  checks,  where  the  color  came 
and  went  each  time  that  any  body  looked  at  him. 

No  sooner  were  the  three  aboard  than  Ban  drew 
the  Doctor  aside 

4 4 Mas’r,  ” asked  he,  anxiously,  4 4 what  dey  gw  ine 
to  do  wid  dc  prize— dem  Sword-Fish  t" 

44  Send  her  to  New  York,  Ban,  under  a prize- 
mastci'  and  crew.” 


“An’  w’y  couldn’  dis  yer  boy — Tom’s  his  name, 
mas’r — why  couldn’  he  an’  me  go  long  wid  ’em?” 

44  You  can.  I suppose.  But  why  are  you  going, 
Ban ; your  family  are  all  free,  why  do  you  care  to 
go  North?” 

“Now,  mas’r,  dat  am  powerful  hard  question  fer 
to  answer ; but  I’s  tell  ye  honest,  an’  then  yer  kin 
laugh  ef  yer  o’  mineter.  De  truf  is,  mas’r,  dat  dis 
chile  can’t  help — ” 

“Well,  Ban?" 

“ Mas'r,  ain’t  she  powerful  harnsum?" 

‘•What,  this  boy  Tom?” 

44  Hi,  hi ! mas’r,”  chuckled  the  negro,  nervously. 
“Dey  don’  pull  de  wool  ober  you  eyes  berry  easy. 
Well  now,  ain't  she  a picter?” 

44  She  is  very  handsome  certainly,”  assented  the 
Doctor,  wondering  more  and  more  what  all  this 
should  come  to. 

“Well,  mas’r,  dough  I’s  dat  ugly  dat  I nebber 
dare  to  look  down  in  de  water  w’en  it  still,  I’s  got 
eyes,  an’  I knows  dat  Livy  mighty  nice  gal  to  look 
at,  an’  got  awful  pooty  ways  too,  an'  de  sofest  leetly 
v’ice  flat  eberyou  hear,  mas’r.  Now  I don’  ’spec’,” 
and  here  Ban  sighed  deeply,  “dat  dis  pooty  leetly 
gal  gwine  to  look  at  a pore  ugly  creter  like  dis  yer, 
dough  mas’r  she’s  dat  good  an’  kin’  to  ebery  one  dat 
she  nebber  showed  she  t’ought  Ban  look  any  dif  ent. 
from  Nep,  fac’  she  olluz  seemed  'o  like  Ban  de  bes’, 
an’  so,  mas'r,  I's  gwine  to  toiler  she  wharsumebber 
she  goes,  trew  de  wort’,  an'  take  keer  ob  her,  an’ 
work  fer  her,  an’  see  dat  no  one  do  she  harm,  an’ 
den  ef  she  take  up  wid  some  good  feller  by-an’-by, 
w’y  Ban  will  be  de  fas’  to  say,  4 All  right.”' 

“ Poor  Ban,"  said  the  Doctor,  softly,  his  dark 
eyes  shining  as  he  looked  down  upon  the  misshapen 
form  that  had  so  unexpectedly  developed  a heart 
romantic  and  delicate  as  that  of  a poet. 

44  Boat  alloy !”  hailed  the  look-out,  and  the  Doctor 
turned  to  see  Nep’s  agile  form  suddenly  appear  over 
the  rail.  He  respectfully  doffed  his  torn  hat  to  the 
Captain  upon  the  quarter-deck,  but  his  eyes  eagerly 
ranged  forward  until  they  fell  upon  the  form  of  the 
disguised  quadroon  girl,  and  the  Doctor  saw  with  a 
real  pang  of  grief  and  dismay  that  as  Livy  met  this 
gaze  her  own  eyes  droo^ei  . ddenly,  and  she 
blushed  intensely. 

44  Poor  Ban !”  murmured  th  Doctor  again,  and 
went  aft  to  hear  Nep  offering  his  services  as  seaman 
on  board  the  prize  into  whatever  Northern  port  she 
might  be  bound  tor. 

“ All  right  boy ! Your  brother  and  that  other 
fellow  have  just  shipped  as  passengers,  and  you  can 
work  your  passage  and  theirs  too." 

“ Yis,  mas’r,”  joyfully  assented  Nep,  and  hastened 
forward  to  Livy,  who  shyly  welcoming  him,  soon 
allowed  herself  to  be  drawn  aside  to  the  bows,  where 
leaning  over  the  rail,  a long  and  whispered  conver- 
sation ensued. 

Dr.  Fenwick  returned  to  Ban. 

The  dwarf  was  squatted  in  a coil  of  rope,  his  arms 
grotesquely  crossed  upon  his  knees  and  his  chin 
resting  upon  fhem.  But  the  deep  eyes  of  the  kind- 
ly surgeon  saw  no  grotesquerie,  no  deformity  in  the 
soul  that  dimly  struggled  up  and  looked  out  in  tho 
gaze  that  the  dwarf  so  steadily  fixed  upon  the  grace-  ' 
ful  and  happy  lovers. 

Had  Ban  shown  jealous}-,  anger,  revenge,  the 
Doctor  would  have  consoled  him  with  money,  and 
turned  away  with  his  habit  of  cynicism  a shade 
more  firmly  fixed  upon  him.  But  the  uncouth 
features  and  great  eyes  showed  none  of  these,  no- 
thing but  deep  despair  struggling  with  a love  that 
could  not  be  crushed  but  would  be  purified  and  ele- 
vated by  its  very  hopelessness. 

Dr.  Fenwick  took  his  hand  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  sat  down  in  another  coil  of  rope,  close  beside 
him. 

“ Ban,  you  are  a man.  Now  is  the  time  to  show 
it,”  said  he,  quietly. 

“ Yis,  mas’r,"  said  Ban,  in  a choked  voice. 

“If  I can  help  you,  Ban,  in  this  or  any  thing 
else,  remember  I am  vour  friend." 

44  T’ank  you  hem-  kinlv,  mas’r,”  said  the  negro, 
in  the  same  tone,  but  never  moving  his  eyes  from 
those  two  graceful  figures. 

“ What  do  you  mean  to  do  now,  Ban  ?”  asked  the 
Doctor  ugain  after  a little  pause. 

“ Folly  her  trew  de  wori',  an'  sarve  her  faith- 
ful, an’— an’  him  fer  her  sake,"  said  Ban,  and  the 
Doctor  humbly  said, 

“ Shake  hands  with  me,  Ban.  You  we  stronger 
than  1." 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Why  is  a journey  by  railway  like  a street  row  ?— Because 
it  is  a low  commotion  (locomotion). 

An  Irish  physician  was  called  to  examine  the  corpse  of 
auother  Irishman,  who  had  been  assassinated.  ‘•This 
person,"  said  lie,  afier  inspecting  the  body,  "was  so  ill 
that  if  lie  had  not  beeu  murdered  he  would  have  died 
half  an  hour  before." 


A Painful  Reflection’ It  is  in  matrimony  us  in  war- 

fare— there  is  many  a conference  without  an  armistice. 
In  fact.,  we  have  known  (to  our  sorrow,  be  it  mentioned, 
as  well  as  to  tlm  sorrow  of  innumerable  others)  the  fight- 
ing to  have  been  all  the  fiercer  while  the  conference  was 
going  on,  and  even  to  have  continued  with  tremendous 
severity  long  after  the  conference  had  been  over.  It  may 
appear  like  weakness  or  cowardice  not  to  have  parted  the 
belligerents : but  the  truth  is,  intervention,  in  such  cases, 
is  always  a most  perilous  proceeding.  He  who  interferes 
generally  is  exposed  to  the  fire  of  both  sides. 


Why  Is  a lawyer’s  mouth  like  a toll-bar  gate  1 — Because 
it  is  seldom  opened  but  for  money. 


A dull  day,  and  an  empty  pocket,  and  being  in  love, 
affect  a man’s  spirits  most  seriously. 


The  wan  who  imagined  himself  wise  because  he  detect- 
ed some  typographical  errors  in  a newspaper  has  been  try- 
ing to  get  a perpendicular  view  of  a rainbow. 


George  Selwyn  once  affirmed  in  company  that  no  wo- 
mail  ever  wrote  a letter  without  a postscript.  "My  next 
letter  shall  refute  yon."  said  Lady  G.  Selwyn  soon  after 
received  a letter  from  her  ladyship,  when  after  her  signa- 
ture stood : " P.  8, — Who  is  right  now,  you  or  I ?" 


At  the  close  of  a silly  book  the  author,  as  usual,  printed 
the  word  “ Finis."  A wit  put  this  among  the  errata,  with 
the  pointed  couplet: 

“ Finis !— An  error  or  a lie,  my  friend ! 

In  writing  foolish  books — there  is  no  end  1" 


Hints  to  those  who  Rid*  in  Omnibuses — Never,  on 
any  account,  assist  any  person,  particularly  if  such  person 
be  infirm  or  a female,  in  passing  in  or  out.  Scrupulously 
avoid  making  room  for  a new-comer,  although  you  may 
occupy  twice  as  much  of  the  seat  as  you  have  any  right 
to.  Be  particular  in  placing  your  wet  umbrella  as  close 
against  your  neighbor  ns  possible.  Always  stretch  out 
your  legs  so  that  your  feet  may  be  an  anupyance  to  your 
opposite  fellow-passenger.  If  you  carry  a stick  do  not  fail 
to  stand  it  between  your  knees,  and,  resting  both  hands 
thereon,  thrust  your  elbows  out  to  the  inconvenience  of 
those  persons  who  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  sitting 
near  you.  Never  ride  outside,  not  even  on  a beautifiU 
warm  day,  to  oblige  a lady,  unless  she  be  young  and  pretty. 

Who  finds  all  the  umbrellas  that  every  body  loses  ? Ev- 
ery man  we  meet  loses  the  umbrella  he  buys,  but  we  have 
never  got  acquainted  with  the  man  that  finds  them.  Can 
any  one  answer  the  question  before  the  next  rain? 


Retort  Unoocrtboub — 44  Do  you  know,'  said  a would- 
be  wit  to  a Jew,  44  that  they  hang  Jews  am.  jackasses  to- 
gether at  Newgate  f”  “ Indeed,  brother ; then  It's  as  well 
you  and  I are  not  there  1” 


A couple  of  travelers  etoppiDg  at  the  Hdtel  Franfais,  in 
the  city  of  Cordova,  the  capital  of  the  Argentine  Confed- 
eration, were  surprised  and  amused  by  noticing  on  the  bill 
of  fare,  " Eggs  on  horseback  1"  Determined  to  know  what 
it  meant  they  called  for  the  equestrian  dish,  when  it  was 
steak  with  two  eggs  on  the  top. 


Quilp  saya  that  women  will  pardon  a great  deal  to  their 
own  sex  unless  they  are  guilty  of  beauty.  When  they  say 
they  “don’t  like  the  looks  of  that  woman,"  you  may  be 
pretty  certain  that  men  do!  Quilp  had  better  look  out 
for  his  hair. 


The  distinguished  individual  known  among  the  ancients 
as  Cupid  has  recently  changed  his  name  to  Cupidity,  and 
will  hereafter  devote  hi*  attention  to  matters  of  money  as 
well  as  matrimony. 


Umiirku-aS — "There  are  three  umbrellas,"  said  little 
Nell.  “The  hat  is  one — the  smallest;  the  umbrella  is 
another ; and  the  sky  is  the  third — the  greatest  of  them 
all,  but  also  the  leakiest." 

Life’s  “ Pi.av-grouni>."— The  church-yard. 

“Jane,"  said  a wag,  44it’s  all  over  town."  “What's  all 
over  town  ?"  *4  Mud."  Jane’s  eyes  dropped. 

Whiekv  is  quoted  as  unsteady.  So  are  those  who  drink 
it. 


“ What  o’clock  is  it  t"  44 1 don’t  know,  but  'tis  only  a 
question  of  time." 

A fellow's  eye  may  be  cowardly  when  his  nose  is  pug. 
nacious. 


The  Maid  of  Judah  is  announced  from  Melbourne  with 
8200  ounces  of  gold.  Brown  says  that’s  the  maid  for  him. 


During  an  examination,  a medical  student  being  asked 
the  question, 44  When  does  mortification  ensue  F’  “ When 
you  pop  the  question,  and  are  answered  No." 


Foote,  praising  the  hospitality  of  the  Irish,  after  one 
of  his  trips  to  the  sister  kingdom,  a gentleman  asked  him 
if  lie  had  ever  been  at  Cork.  44  No,  Sir,"  said  Foote, 44  but 
I have  seen  many  drawings  of  it." 


44  It  is  remarkable  that  you  are  always  forgetting  mv 
name,"  said  a quasi-acquaintance  named  Flint.  “ Why." 
said  Quilp,  “it  is  a confounded  hard  name  to  remember.'* 


44  None  of  your  raillery,”  as  the  stage-coach  said  to  the 
steam-engine. 


“ There  is  no  living  with  you,"  as  the  thief  said  to 
Jack  Ketch. 


Little  Daisy's  mamma  was  trying  to  explain  to  her  the 
meaning  of  a smile.  “Oh  yes : I know,"  said  the  child  ; 
14  it  is  a whisper  of  a laugh.” 


Angry  Man  to  cool  Opponent.  44  You'll  come  to  the 
gallows  some  day." 

Cool  One.  44  With  pleasure,  if  you  will  let  me  know 
when  you  are  to  be  hanged."  _ 

A skeptic  once  said  to  Dr.  Parr, 44  That  he  would  not 
believe  any  tiling  he  could  not  understand."  To  which 
the  Doctor  replied.  “Then,  Sir,  your  creed  will  be  the 
shortest  of  auy  man's  I know." 


A person  who  looks  at  the  world  in  somewhat  gloomy 
colors  recently  complained,  in  M.  Auberis  presence,  how 
hard  it  was  that  people  must  grow  old.  “ Hard  as  it  is,'4 
replied  the  veteran  composer,  44  it  seems  to  me  the  only 
means  of  enjoying  long  life.” 


44  Who  was  David  ?"  asked  a Government  Inspector,  ex- 
amining a school  not  many  miles  from  Canterbury.  “ The 
son  of  Jesse,  and  King  of  Israel,"  replied  the  boy.  44  Who 
was  Jesse  ?"  44  The  Flower  of  Dumblane." 


An  Irishman  remarked  to  his  companion,  on  observing 
a lady  pass,  44  Pat,  did  you  ever  see  so  thin  a woman  as 
that  I"  “Thin,”  replied  the  other,  “I  seen  a woman  as 
thin  as  two  of  her  put  together,  I have." 

Doctor  Bolus,  who  was  very  angry  when  any  joke  was 
passed  ou  his  profession,  once  said,  44 1 defy  any  person 
whom  I ever  attended  to  accuse  me  of  ignorance  or  neg- 
lect.” “That  you  may  do  safely,  Doctor,"  replied  a wag; 
14  dead  men  tell  no  tales  1" 


During  the  recent  performance  of  44  Romeo  and  Juliet" 
at  a provincial  theatre,  the  fair  Juliet's  question,  in  the 
soliloquy  before  taking  the  sleeping  draught,  44  What  if 
this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all?"  was  answered  by  an 
urchin  in  the  gallery,  “Then  take  a dose  of  pills." 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  fond  of  playing  at  billiards,  at 
which  his  friend.  Dr.  Mousey,  excelled  him.  “How  hap- 
pens it.  Mousey,"  said  Sir  Robert,  “that  nobody  beats  me 
at  billiards  or  contradicts  me  but  you?"  “The  solution 
Is  easy,"  answered  Monsey;  44 1 waut  neither  places  nor 
money  from  you ; perhaps  if  I did,  I should  be  as  great  a 
bungler  at  billiards  as  you  are.” 


A large  steamboat  proprietor,  although  a man  of  im- 
mense wealth,  is  an  old-fashioned  Methodist,  and  dresses 
very  plainly  at  all  times,  and  sometimes  rather  shabbily. 
Being  on  one  of  his  own  steamers,  not  long  since,  he  wss 
accosted  by  a passenger,  who  took  him  for  one  of  the  c ■ • , 
witli  the  interrogatory,  “Do  you  belong  to  this  boat?" 
“No,"  said  he,  quietly,  “the  boat  belongs  to  mel" 


A white  man  not  long  since  sued  a black  man  in  one  of 
the  courts  of  a Free  State,  and  while  the  trial  was  before 
the  judge  the  litigants  came  to  an  amicable  settlement, 
and  so  the  counsel  stated  to  the  court.  “ A verbal  settle- 
ment will  not  answer,"  replied  the  judge;  44  it  roust  be  in 
writing.”  44  Here  is  the  agreement  in  black  and  white," 
responded  the  counsel,  pointing  to  the  parties;  44 pray 
what  does  your  Honor  want  more  than  this  ?" 


DO  YOU  GIVE  IT  UP? 


What  is  the  difference  between  form  and  ceremony  ? 
You  sit  upon  one,  and  stand  on  the  other. 


What  was  Joan  of  Arc  made  of? 
Made  (maul)  of  Orleans. 


Sun. 


I view  the  world  in  little  space, 

Am  always  ranging  and  changing  place; 
No  food  I eat,  but  by  my  power. 
Procure  jftyf  aU  the  world  devonr? 


MICHIGAN 


STOCK  GAMBLING  AT  “GALLAGHER’S  EVENING  EXCHANGE.”— [See  Pace  239.] 


REPULSE  OF  THE  REBELS  AT  PLEASANT  HILL,  LOUISIANA!— [See  Page  291.] 
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THE  SWEETEST  SONG. 

Clouds  were  flying,  blue  skies  glancing 
Bright  and  shy  as  April  bluebirds 
Or  a bashful  maiden’s  eyes; 

Coral  reefs  of  maple-blossoms 

Reached  up  toward  the  changeful  6kies. 

Violet  censers  wafted  fragrance, 

Crocus-cups  6tood  brimmed  with  .beauty 
And  the  new  wine  of  the  spring; 
Eagerly  I drank  and  drank  it 
From  earth,  air,  and  every  thing. 

I had  turned  my  steps  that  morning 
From  the  restless,  sombre  city, 

To  a quiet  port  I know, 

"Where  the  houses,  quaint  and  olden, 

All  cast  anchor  years  ago. 

There  in  grass-grown  paths  I lingered, 
Listening  to  the  waves’  low  laughter 
Breaking  on  a pebbly  shore; 

Sweet  their  free,  glad  chorus  after 
Winter  and  the  town’s  uproar. 

Long  I lingered;  balm  for  lonely,  * 

Tirdd  spirits  groweth  only 

In  some  green,  still  haunt  like  this ; 

And  I turned  away,  reluctant, 

From  a spot  so  full  of  peace. 

Homeward,  past  long  rows  of  houses, 

Past  lowr  fields  where  famine  browses, 
Gaunt  and  lean  as  Pharaoh’s  dream ; 

But  I heard  a blithe  bird  singing, 

And  the  sky  wore  April's  gleam. 

And  adow’n  the  trodden  pathway 
Stepped  a little  figure  toward  me, 

Spring  winds  blowing  back  her  hair; 
Something,  ere  I met  her,  drew  me, 

In  her  quaint  yet  childish  air. 

As  she  nearer  came,  I wondered 
What  it  was  this  trim,  small  Quaker 
Prattled  to  herself  about, 

Till  I heard,  “Put  on  my  shaker," 

Spoken  without  fear  or  doubt. 

Then  I stooped  to  do  her  bidding, 

Kissed  her  lips,  and  saw  the  treasure 
Which  her  chubby,  small  hands  held — 
Pebbles  gathered  from  the  road-side, 

That  was  all  my  eyes  beheld. 

If  you’ll  tell  me  what  the  brooks  say, 

And  the  crocuses  and  robins, 

I’ll  translate  her  artless  lay; 

But  I know  whose  was  the  sweetest 
Of  all  songs  I heard  that  day. 

[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1S64, 
by  Harper  6c  Brothers,  In  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 
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CHAPTER  XVUI. 

LILY  18  SENT  FOE  TO  THE  DRAWING-BOOM. 

Years  sped  on,  and  the  baby  became  a child, 
the  child  a school-girl.  Years  sped  on — outside 
in  wars,  tumults,  and  revolts,  in  famines  and 
shipwrecks,  in  debates  and  dancing-parties,  in 
pestilence  and  in  new  operas;  inside,  in  the 
same  dull  round  of  little  tasks,  little  duties, 
little  quarrels,  little  pleasures,  little  pains.  Rho- 
dodeudron  House  did  not  trouble  itself  about 
Corporation  Reform,  or  the  new  Poor-Law 
Board.  Unmoved  it  beheld  Strasburg  expedi- 
tions, .Fieschi  conspiracies,  trials  of  Dorchester 
laborers.  Fashions  came  in  and  came  out,  but 
there  was  no  material  alteration  in  the  cut  of 
pinafores  at  Stockwell.  Corn-law  questions  con- 
vulsed the  country,  and  Miss  Bunnycastle  grum- 
bled at  the  baker’s  bill,  but  the  five-and-thirty 
boarders  had  four  thin  parallelograms  apiece, 
of  bread  thinly  veneered  with  Dorset  butter,  for 
breakfast,  and  four  for  tea,  whether  wheat  was 
up  or  down  in  the  market.  Currency  contro- 
versies agitated  parliaments,  engendered  mon- 
strous blue-books,  and  made  financiers’  lives  a 
burden  to  them ; but  every  Saturday,  at  noon, 
Miss  Adelaide  Bunnycastle  appeared  in  the 
school-room  with  a tray  set  out  with  the  board- 
ers’ weekly  pocket-money,  piled  in  symmetrical 
little  heaps,  mainly  composed  of  coppers.  The 
hebdomadal  average  was  fourpence.  A young 
lady  who  had  sixpence  a week  was  held  to  have 
an  intimate  connection  with  the  plutocracy;  a 
shilling  a week,  and  she  was  set  down  wealthy. 
As  for  the  parlor-boarders,  who  brought  golden 
sovereigns  to  school  with  them  after  the  holidays, 
and  were  continually  having  five  shillings  (with 
a cake)  sent  to  them  per  carrier,  they  were  con- 
sidered as  daughters  of  the  house  of  Rothschild. 
Miss  Dallwallah  had  once  actually  exhibited  a 
five-pound  note,  payable  on  demand  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
It  was  bran-new,  crisp,  and  gleaming.  She 
showed  it  to  her  chosenuioiBpanipns  _as  a mark 
of  high  favor  toward  then.  Rian*  ttcrc  Lf  «uin- 


ion  that  it  should  be  framed  and  glazed.  Mrs. 
Bunnycastle,  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  a young 
lady  not  yet  sixteen  having  so  much  money,  re- 
monstrated with  Mr.  Coopinghurst,  tlic  com- 
mercial gentleman  in  Austin  Friars  who  was  the 
agent  in.  England  of  Miss  Dallwalluh’s  papa,  and 
at  whose  country-house  at  Balham  the  Sultana 
Scheherazade  passed  her  Midsummer  and  Christ- 
mas holidays.  Mr.  Coopinghurst  curtly  replied, 
that,  if  Mrs.  Bunnycastle  was  not  satisfied  with 
her  pupil,  he  was  ready  to  remove  the  young 
lady  at  the  next  vacation,  and  that,  indeed,  he 
had  been  thinking  of  seeking  out  a superior 
school  for  Miss  Dallwallah,  who,  in  all  proba- 
bility, would  be  the  inheritress  of  great  wealth. 
Mrs!  Bunnycastle  thenceforth  grumbled  no 
more ; if  the  Begum  had  brought  half  a dozen 
lacs  of  rupees  back  with  her  in  her  play-box  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  half-year,  the  school- 
mistress would  never  have  proffered  a word  of 
complaint. 

Lily  had  grown  up  to  be  eight  years  old.  It 
was  agreed  on  all  hands  that,  although  her  fig- 
ure was  graceful  and  well  formed,  she  would 
never  be  tall.  She  had  developed  by  easy 
stages,  and  had  not  “shot  up”  in  the  bean-stalk 
fashion.  The  Bunny  castles  granted  that  her 
brown  hair  was  very  soft  and  wavy,  that  her 
hands  and  feet  were  very  small,  that  her  skin 
was  exquisitely  white,  that  her  eyes  were  very 
large  and  blue,  that  her  mouth  was  delicate  and 
well  formed,  and  garnished  with  teeth  of  irre- 
proachable regularity  and  w hiteness  ; but  they 
authoritatively  declared  that  she  was  uot  pretty, 
and  would  never  become  a beauty.  She  would 
be  “pleasing,”  nothing  more.  The  truth  must 
out,  and  I don’t  think  the  Bunnycastles  libeled 
her ; Lily’s  nose  was  so  decidedly  retrousse  as 
to  be  close  upon  the  absolute  snub.  But  it  was 
a very  charming  little  nose  for  all  that — the  coral 
and  ivory  nostrils  almost  transparent,  the  bridge 
Glight  and  short,  but  coquettish,  as  a bridge  over 
an  artificial  rivulet  in  a pleasure-garden.  Then 
her  forehead  was  dcoidedlv  a little  too  low.  It 
has  been  my  fortune  to  make  acquaintance  with 
a number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  all  ages, 
with  foreheads  as  broad  and  lofty  as  pumpkins, 
and  who  were  more  or  less  idiots;  therefore  I 
am  not  disposed  to  abide  by  the  dictum  of  Miss 
Barbara  Bunnycastle,  who  deplored  the  shallow- 
ness of  Lily’s  brow,  and  was  ceitain  that  she 
would  turn  out  a fool.  Finally,  the  shape  of 
her  visage  inclined  more  to  the  square  than  to 
the  oval.  Unrelieved  by  expression  or  anima- 
tion Lily’s  face  would,  from  physiognomists — 
whose  broad  principles  of  doctrine  oue  should 
respect,  but  whose  minute  dogmatism  on  details 
is  to  be  contemned — have  received  a sweeping 
verdict  of  ceusure.  It  is  certain  that  Miss  Fur- 
blow,  the  draper’s  daughter,  who  was  not  very 
refined  in  her  conversation,  once  told  Lily  that 
she  had  a face  like  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Tom 
Spring,  the  prize-fighter.  But  all  that  was  ir- 
regular and  all  that  was  animal  in  the  little 
girl's  countenance  found  compensation,  a hun- 
dredfold, in  the  merry  smile  that  lighted  up  her 
lineaments  at  the  slightest  encouragement;  in 
the  wistful,  wishing,  intelligent  beam  that  played 
in  her  eyes ; in  her  soft  and  pleading  look  when 
she  was  told  a doleful  tale.  She  had  a temper 
of  her  own,  a warm  and  somewhat  peppery  oue, 
but  it  found  no  vent  in  black  looks,  bitten  lips, 
flashing  eyes,  aud  clenched  hands.  When  she 
was  moved  she  turned  very  red,  and  spoke  very 
quickly,  and  then  all  the  pent-up  feelings  found 
relief  in  a flood  of  passionate  tears.  It  was  dan- 
gerous to  meddle  with  her  then,  for  she  would 
shake  you  off  with  that  delightful  childish  back- 
ward movement  of  the  hand  which  can  only  bo 
thoroughly  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  a non-spec- 
tator by  registering  the  accompanying  interjec- 
tion : the  French  “Na,”  the  English  “I  sha’n’t.” 
But  when  Lily  had  said  “I  sha’n’t,’’  and  “Be 
quiet”  (in  crescendo),  and  “It’s  a shame,”  a few 
times,  she  calmed  down,  and  the  sun  of  her 
smiles  came  out  in  splendor.  Her  tempers  were 
as  easy  to  quell  as  they  were  difficult  to  rouse. 
She  would  boar  a prodigious  amount  of  teasing. 
Injuries,  cross  words,  she  would  endure  with  a 
surprising  meekness  and  equanimity;  or  she 
would  strive  to  disarm  her  persecutor  by  caress- 
es and  endearing  speech.  But  contempt  irritated 
her.  She  was,  when  scorned,  as  pugnacious  as 
a robin-redbreast.  You  might  laugh  at  her,  but 
it  were  better  not  to  sneer  at  ber.  Perhaps  this 
passionate  resentment  of  contumely  arose  from 
Lily  being  somewhat  vain. 

She  was  now'  eight  years  old,  and  neither  a 
dunce  nor  au  intellectual  prodigy.  Her  mas- 
ters and  mistresses  had  very  few  complaints  to 
bring  against  her.  Since  that  first  memorable 
morning  when  she  sat  down  on  the  drugget  and 
said,  “I  won’t,”  she  had  always  rendered  an 
implicit  and  cheerful  obedience  to  Mrs.  Bunny- 
castle  and  her  assistants.  In  she  way  of  “ doing 
as  she  was  told”  she  was  a pattern  to  the  other 
young  ladies.  Now  and  then  in  the  school-room 
she  was  reprimanded  for  talking  at  unseasonable 
times ; for  her  tongue  was  as  alert  and  vivacious 
as  the  “ clever  pony”  in  a butcher’s  cart,  and  re- 
quired to  be  reined  in  occasionally.  Now  aud 
then  Miss  Barbara  had  had  to  scold  her  for  care- 
lessness, for  treading  her  shoes  down  at  heel,  for 
inking  her  pinafore,  or  losing  her  pocket-hand- 
kerchief. Once  or  twice  one  of  the  governesses 
— but  this  was  when  Lily  was  very  young  in- 
deed— had  been  compelled  to  interfere  when  she 
was  in  her  tempers,  and  had  recommended  a 
short  sojourn  in  the  corner  as  a means  of  cool- 
ing those  tempers  down.  These  were  her  gravest 
scholastic  offenses,  unless,  indeed,  I take  account 
of  one  or  two  desperate  attempts  she  made  when 
she  got  older  to  shield  her  play-fellows  from  re- 
>roof,  and  to  take  upon  herself  the  blame  they 
tad  incurred.  I believe  all  candid  and  unprej- 
udiced instructresses  of  feminine  youth  who  read 
this  will  agree  with  me  that  the  two  master  vices 
with  which  they  have  to  cope  are  the  proneness 
of  their  young  charges  to  pertness  and  sauciness 


in  reply,  and  their  painful  addictedness  to  that 
form  of  deception  which  is  known  as  “slyness.” 
But  Lily  was  never  pert,  and  she  could  not  be 
sly.  With  the  exception  of  the  attempts  at 
shielding  offenders  mentioned  above,  which  were 
usually  so  transparent  as  to  be  at  once  detected, 
she  would  not  venture  even  upon  a white  lie. 

Be  it  also,  to  the  honor  of  the  little  woman, 
recorded  that  she  never  grumbled.  Now,  in  or- 
der to  be  a grumbler  at  school  it  does  not  at  all 
follow’  that  you  must  be  ill  treated.  Discontent 
is  as  often  the  result  of  satiety  as  of  privation. 

A lapdog  oftener  growls  over  his  chicken  and 
cream  than  a mongrel  does  over  his  bare  bone. 
At  plentiful  harvests  farmers  (who  murmur  at 
every  thing,  and  would  have  “wanted  rain”  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden)  murmur  most.  I dare  say 
that  a work-house  child  fed  on  gruel  and  “sec- 
onds” bread  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end  is,  in 
the  long-run,  less  given  to  repine  at  her  lot  than 
a young  lady  at  boarding-school,  with  three 
abundant  meals  a day,  and  the  certainty  of  en- 
joying meals  as  many,  and  as  abundant,  on  the 
morrow.  The  Bunnycastles  were  economical, 
and  made  as  much  out  of  the  housekeeping  as 
they,  with  decency,  conveniently  could ; but  they 
neither  starved  the  five-and-thirty,  nor  fed  them 
on  coarse  and  unwholesome  food,  pregnant  with 
boils,  and  blains,  and  skin  diseases.  The  butcher’s 
cart  called  regularly,  and  the  joints  he  brought 
w ere,  if  not  prime,  nourishing.  But  Lily  lived, 
nevertheless,  in  an  atmosphere  of  grumbling. 
The  great  girls  had  no  dearer  pastime  than  to 
gird  at  their  instructresses,  and  accuse  them  of 
the  most  deliberate  meanness  in  the  article  ef 
dietary.  The  Miss  Bunnycastles  could  never 
assume  a new  silk  dress  without  its  being  dark- 
ly hinted  in  the  school-room  that  it  was  “got 
out  of  us  girls.”  The  first  plateful  of  meat  at 
dinner-time  was  denounced  as  shamefully  de- 
ficient as  to  quautity  and  quality;  the  second 
‘ • help”  was.  held  up  to  scorn  as  a shameful  and 
cruel  imposture.  The  Wednesday  mess  of  fish 
and  boiled  rice  was  cited  as  a standing  attempt 
to  rob  the  boarders  of  their  due,  and  their  pa- 
rents of  the  money  they  paid.  “ Unlimited  diet 
indeed!”  would  cry  Miss  Furblow,  tossing  up 
her  head.  “Is  that  nasty  suet-pudding  they 
give  us  twice  a week  unlimited  diet?”  Satirical 
poems  were  made  against  the  meat-pie,  which 
made  its  appearance  every  Monday  morning.  ( 
Occasionally  the  round  of  beef  and  mutton  was  ! 
relieved  by  a piece  of  veal,  and  then  the  mal-  ; 
contents  declared  that  Clodsliop  (Clodshop  was 
the  butcher)  had  lost  a calf  by  disease,  and  had 
sold  it  to  the  Bunnycastles  cheap.  There  was 
no  end  to  their  grumbling.  Lily  listened  to  it 
all,  marveling  greatly,  but  forbearing  to  join  in 
the  chorus  of  complaints.  She  ate  her  meals 
thankfully,  and  did  not  find  her  food  either 
scanty  or  repulsive.  Perhaps  she  was  too  young 
to  be  a judge  of  cookery.  Perhaps,  never  hav- 
ing had  a home,  she  was  not  in  a position  to 
draw  invidious  comparisons.  And  yet  I scarce- 
ly think  that  the  young  ladies  who  were  among 
the  most  inveterate  grumblers  had  been,  as  a 
rule,  nursed  in  the  lap.  of  luxury;  many  of  them 
had  been  at  other  schools,  where  they  were  worse 
treated  and  worse  fed.  But  it  was  the  fashion 
to  abuse  the  dietary ; and  those  who  spoke  well 
of  it  were  voted  mean-spirited  creatures.  The 
insatiable  appetite  of  female  youth — for  between 
ten  aud  fourteen  there  are  few  things,  out  of  the 
Hue  of  a cormorant,  to  equal  a girl’s  voracity — 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it ; nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  young  ladies  at  school  the 
only  persons  in  the  world  who  are  given  to  quar- 
reling with  their  bread-and-butter. 

If  Lily  had  been  any  thing  of  a tale-teller  there 
would  have  been  sad  work  between  the  authori- 
ties and  the  pupils,  owing  to  these  chronic  criti- 
cisms on  the  cuisine.  The  child  had  full  license 
to  come  and  go  between  the  school-room  and  the 
parlor ; and  might  have  been  found  a very  con- 
venient spy  in  the  two  naturally  hostile  camps. 
A Jesuit’s  mouth  would  have  watered  to  instruct 
her  in  the  arts  of  secret  diplomacy ; but  she  knew 
nothing  of  leasing-making;  and  somehow  her 
open  face  aud  artless  ways  made  those  who  might 
have  trained  her  to  be  a hypocrite  at  school 
ashamed  of  their  design,  and  abortive  in  their  in- 
tent. 

She  had  uow  been  three  years  and  a half  at 
Rhododendron  House,  and  the  sum  agreed  upon 
for  her  maintenance  and  education  had  been  reg- 
ularly paid  in  yearly  sums,  always  in  advance, 
by  orders  on  a banker  in  Comhill.  The  drafts 
came  accompanied  by  short  notes  written  in  a 
foreign  hand,  but  in  very  good  English : in  which 
a person  signing  himself  J.  B.  Constant  said  that 
ho  had  the  honor  to  inclose  the  amount  of  Miss 
Floris’s  account,  and  that  he  would  not  trouble 
Mrs.  Bunnycastle  to  make  any  communication 
to  him,  for  the  information  of  her  papa  or  to  the 
young  lady’s  health  and  progress,  since,  from 
means  at  his  command,  he  was  well  informed 
upon  those  matters  himself.  To  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Bunnycastles  at  receiving  so  liberal  a sti- 
pend for  the  board  and  education  of  such  a very 
little  girl  was  added  a vague  apprehension  of 
losing  her  if  they  did  not  treat  her  with  every 
kindness,  and  a dim  consciousness  that  their  pro- 
ceedings were  being  watched  over  by  some  oc- 
cult external  influence.  It  was  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  when  Lily  was  fast  verging  upon 
her  ninth  year,  that  she  was  one  morning  dress- 
ed in  her  best  and  told  that  she  was  to  be  taken 
at  once  to  the  drawing-room,  where  a strange 
lady  waited  to  see  her. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 
lily’s  visitors. 

Miss  Floris  sent  for  to  the  drawing-room ! 
A strange  lady  for  Lily ! The  whole  school  won- 
dered at  the  news.  There  was  a commotion. 
The  very  maid-servants  were  amazed.  Such  a 
thing  had  never  occurred  during  the  little  girl’s 
three  years  and  a half  s residence  at  Rhododen- 


dron House.  She  had  been  set  down,  by  general 
acceptation : not  as  a friendless  child — for  that 
implied  pauperism,  and  the  regular  discharge  of 
Lily’s  school-bills  was  sufficient  evidence  of  her 
having  friends  somewhere — but  as  one  whose 
connections,  whoever  they  were,  resided  far  away, 
and  were  deterred,  by  major  reasons,  from  com- 
ing to  visit  her. 

Miss  Dallwallah  was,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
same  position : the  requirements  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  detaining  her  papa  in  his  distant  bun- 
galow, and  her  mamma  being  dead ; but  no  one 
would  have  dared  to  call  Miss  Dallwallah  friend- 
less. The  Begum  went  home,  regularly  for  the 
holidays,  to  the  commercial  gentleman  at  Bal- 
ham ; whereas  Lily  had  never  passed,  save  under 
scholastic  escort,  the  outer  gates  of  Rhododen- 
dron House.  Those  weary  weeks  passed  in  the 
deserted  school-room  and  the  scarcely  less  desert- 
ed house — for  the  Miss  Bunnycastles  were  accus- 
tomed in  holiday-time  to  repair  to  the  pleasant 
shores  of  Ramsgate  and  Margate  in  quest  of 
health  and  husbands ; and  Mrs.  Bunnycastle 
was  not,  at  the  best  of  times,  very  amusing  com- 
pany for  a little  girl  not  yet  eight  years  of  age — 
were  full  of  sorrowful  memories  for  Lily.  In- 
quisitive as  she  was,  and  fond  of  the  contempla- 
tion of  external  objects  that  she  might  build 
mental  speculations  upon  them,  one  is  apt  to 
grow  tired  at  last  of  peering  into  inkstands  in 
whose  caked  depths  florid  growths  of  white  fun- 
gi have  accumulated.  The  dusty  debris  of  last 
half’s  slate  pencils  will  at  last  lose  their  charm, 
and  novelty  cease  to  emerge  from  the  names  of 
by-gone  pupils  cut  on  desks  and  forms.  Lily 
remembered,  with  a shuddering  dread,  the  lone- 
ly dinners  and  teas  that  used  to  be  served  to  her 
in  the  school-room ; the  sepulchral  ticking  of 
clocks  all  over  the  premises ; the  boldness  of  a 
certain  black  rat  that  used  to  sally  from  beneath 
the  meat-screen  book-case,  and  watch  her  as  she 
fed,  and  wink  at  her  with  fierce  red  eyes,  as 
though  he  said,  “ Drop  me  plenty  of  crumbs  or, 
by  my  grandmother’s  whiskers,  I will  scale  the 
stool  on  which  your  tiny  body  is  perched  and  eat 
you  up !”  Lily  was  always  glad  when  the  hoH- 
days  were  over.  And  when  Sirs.  Bunnycastle'* 
voung  friends  came  back  grumbling,  as  usual,  at 
Wing  to  recommence  their  studies  and  leave 
their  beds  when  the  “getting-up”  bell  rang,  she 
wondered,  in  her  simple  soul,  whatever  they 
could  have  to  be  discontented  with. 

After  she  had  been  dressed,  and  brushed,  and 
tidied,  aud  made  generally  spruce  and  shining  as 
a new  pin,  Miss  Barbara  took  her  by  the  hand, 
and  led  her  to  the  best  parlor. 

There  was  a lady  waiting  for  her.  She  was  a 
very  handsome  lady,  not  in  her  first  youth,  but 
in  her  second,  which,  very  probably,  was  hand- 
somer than  the  first  had  been.  She  was  very 
splendidly  dressed  : so  splendidly  that  Lily,  sud- 
denly collecting  all  that  she  had  heard  about  the 
Arabian  Nights,  instantly  put  her  down  as  the 
absolute  and  visible  impersonation  of  that  Sulta- 
na Scheherazade,  of  whom  Miss  Dallwallah  was 
the  imaginary  type.  She  had  a great  deal  of  silk 
about  her  that  rustled,  and  of  lace  that  fluttered, 
and  of  flowers  that  waved,  and  a great  many  or- 
naments of  jewels  and  gold  that  jingled  and  made 
a shine.  It  occurred  to  Lily  that  had  she  pur- 
chased the  picture  of  that  lady  from  the  gallery 
of  Mr.  Marks,  or  Mr.  Park,  for  a penny  plain, 
she  would  cost  at  least  twelve-and-sixpence  to 
emblazon  and  finish  off  completely  in  tinsel. 

The  visitor  did  not  appear,  however,  to  be  either 
a very  patient  or  a very  good-tempered  lady.  She 
had  been  kept  for  some  time  waiting,  and  it  had 
made  her  cross.  She  was  drumming  on  the 
ground  with  her  feet,  and  rapping  Mrs.  Bunny- 
castle’s  great  circular  walnut-wood  drawing-room 
table  with  her  parasol : a potent  lady,  indeed,  »o 
to  presume  to  rap  that  revered  article  of  furni- 
ture ! Moreover,  when  Miss  Barbara,  with  Lily 
meekly  trotting  after  her,  entered  the  apartment, 
she  turned  to  the  former  with  a very  quick  and 
fierce  movement,  and  said : 

“Had  you  not  better  keep  me  all  day?  Is 
this  little  brat  a princess  that  I am  to  dance  at- 
tendance for  hours  before  she  grants  me  an  au- 
dience ?” 

Lily  opened  her  eyes  at  being  spoken  of  as  a 
brat.  No  such  ill-natured  term  had  ever  yet 
been  applied  to  her.  This  was  evidently  a very 
cross  lady : as  cross  as  the  tall  EngHsh  teacher 
who  was  sent  away  for  pulling  the  girls’  ears 
when  they  were  remiss  in  their  geography — the 
Miss  Bunnycastles  observing,  at  the  time,  and 
with  perfect  propriety  and  candor,  that,  if  any 
thing  of  that  kind  was  to  be  done,  they  could  do 
it  themselves.  Lily  noticed,  too,  apart  from  the 
angry  vehemence  of  the  lady’s  manner,  that  her 
voice  did  not  resemble  that  of  the  Bunnycastles, 
or  of  any  English  girl  in  the  school.  She  spoke 
more  like  Mademoiselle,  for  shortness  called 
“ Mamselle,”  French  governess  at  Rhododendron 
House,  who  was  accustomed  to  rail  against  the 
Bunnycastles  as  “tyrannical  Mcga»ras,”to  have 
the  toothache,  and  to  weep  about  her  ancestors. 

Miss  Barbara  drew  herself  up  somewhat  at  be- 
ing thus  abruptly  addressed.  Alone,  it  would 
not  have  so  much  mattered ; but,  in  the  presence 
of  a scholar,  to  be  snubbed  was  intolerable.  Did 
not  Doctor  Busby,  when  he  went  over  Westmin- 
ster School  with  King  Charles  the  Second,  apol- 
ogize to  his  Majesty  for  keeping  his  hat  on,  upon 
the  ground  that  if  his  boys  were  led  for  an  in- 
stant to  imagine  that  there  was  in  the  whole 
world  a greater  personage  than  he,  his  authority 
would  be  lost  forever?  So  Miss  Barbara  drew 
herself  up,  and  looked  sharp-edged  rulers,  or 
whatever  the  law  of  kindness  was  capable  of  re- 
sorting to  in  moments  of  resentment,  at  the  ag- 
gressor. 

“My  mamma,  Madam,”  site  explained,  with 
the  polite  severity  of  offended  dignity,  “ is  con- 
fined to  her  bed  by  sickness,  else  she  would  have 
received  you.  My  sisters  are  detained  in  the 
sc  hool-roomby  their  scholastic  d uties.  W ith  my 
own  hands  Thave  prepared  Miss  Floris  for  the 
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visit  which,  during  three  years  and  a half,  her 
friends  have  never  condescended  to  pay  hoi-  in- 
structresses.” 

“She  ought  not  to  want  any  preparation,” 
returned  the  lady,  with  undiminished  violence. 
“ Do  you  keep  her  in  a pig-sty,  that  she  is  not  fit 
to  be  seen  when  her’’ — she  stopped  herself  for  an 
instant — ‘ ‘ when  her  friends  call  upon  her?  Come 
here,  child.” 

Lily  answered  the  summons  not  very  willing- 
ly. The  handsome  angry  lady  terrified  her.  She 
was  accustomed,  however,  to  do  as  she  was  bid, 
and  obeyed  the  command : approaching  the  lady, 
however,  sideways,  and  with  one  small  forefinger 
in  her  mouth. 

4 4 Don’t  look  like  a fool ! ’’  cried  the  handsome 
lady. 

Lily  did  not  know  what  else  to. look  like ; or, 
to  an  uninterested  spectator,  she  might  have 
looked  very  much  like  a little  girl  in  active  prep- 
aration for  a good  cry.  Her  perturbation  was 
increased  when  the  strange  visitor,  pulling  the 
child  toward  her,  and  with  no  very  gentle  hand 
offered  very  unmistakable  evidence  that  she  was 
about  to  undress  her.  She  stayed  her  hand,  how- 
ever, at  the  sight  of  Lily’s  little  gleaming  white 
shoulders,  which — a most  curious  and  inconse- 
quential lady  this — she  proceeded,  incontinent, 
to  cover  with  very  fierce  hot  kisses.  And  then, 
that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  oddity  of 
her  demeanor,  she  pushed  the  child  away  again. 

“There,”  she  said,  “I  see  you’re  clean  enough. 
Do  you  give  her  a bath  every  morning  ?”  she  re- 
sumed, addressing  Miss  Barbara. 

44  Miss  Floris,”  retorted  that  young  lady,  com- 
bining a diplomatic  evasion  with  much  moral 
suavity,  “has  constantly  received  unremitting 
attention,  both  as  regards  her  physical  and  men- 
tal requirements.” 

“How  fine  you  schoolmistresses  talk!”  the 
lady  went  on,  not,  apparently,  in  the  slightest 
degree  touched  by  the  governess’s  eloquence . “It 
is  all  in  the  advertisement,  I suppose — l’annonce. 
What  is  your  name,  child  ?” 

The  little  girl  opened  her  eyes,  and  Miss  Bar- 
bara opened  hers  too.  Had  not  the  strange  lady 
asked  for  Miss  Floris  ? 

44  Lily,”  the  child  answered. 

“Lily  what?” 

“Lily  Floris,  ma’am.” 

“Beast  of  a name.  We  must  change  it.  How 
old  are  you  ?" 

Lily  looked  appealingly  at  Miss  Barbara. 

44 1" have  reason  to  believe,”  Miss  Bunnycastle 
remarked,  with  lofty  condescension,  “that  Miss 
Floris  is  rapidly  approaching  her  eighth  birth- 
day.” 

“Are  you  happy  here  ?”  resumed  the  lady,  not 
deigning  to  acknowledge  Miss  Bunnycastle’s  vol- 
unteered statement. 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  the  child  replied,  with  all  the 
sincerity  of  eight  years  of  age.  The  lady  frown- 
ed at  this  somewhat ; but  Miss  Bunnycastle  ren- 
dered thanks  to  Lily,  in  her  secret  soul.  “It 
was  always  an  engaging  little  thing,”  she  admit- 
ted mentally. 

“ Do  they  beat  you  ?”  the  lady  continued. 

“No,  ma’am,”  the  child  returned,  opening  her 
eyes  wider  than  ever. 

“Tant  pis,”  said  the  lady.  “When  I was 
young  they  used  to  beat  me  like  a sack.  It  is 
true,"  she  added,  turning  to  Miss  Barbara. 

Miss  Bunnycastle  made  a genteel  inclination 
of  the  head,  which  might  mean  any  thing ; but 
I believe  that  in  the  recesses  of  her  mind  the 
thought  just  then  was  uppermost,  that  if  that 
handsome  lady  had  been  one  of  her  young  lady- 
boarders,  and  of  a convenient  age,  she  would 
have  given  her  some  viva  voce  exemplifications 
of  the  law  of  kindness,  which  should  have  been 
of  a nature  to  astonish  her. 

“I  suppose  it’s  good  for  children,  the  stick, 
and  all  that,”  the  lady  added,  musing.  44  It  did 
me  a torrent  of  good,  to  be  sure.  It  made  me 
love  every  body  so.  There,”  she  cried,  giving 
her  body  a sudden  wrench,  as  though  she  wished 
to  rid  herself  of  an  unpleasant  theme  of  thought, 
“I  dare  say  you’re  too  frightened  to  tell  the 
truth  while  your  schoolmistress  is  near.  Please 
to  have  her  dressed,  and  I will  take  her  out  for  a 
walk.” 

The  last  part  of  her  speech  was  addressed  to 
Miss  Barbara,  and  the  governess  thought  it  high 
time  to  make  a stand  upon  it. 

“ Madam,”  she  said,  with  freezing  politeness, 
“Miss  Floris  was  placed  here,  three  years  and  a 
half  since,  by  two  gentlemen  who,  in  confiding 
her  — then  almost  an  infant — to  our  charge, 
strictly  stipulated  that  she  was  never  to  leave  it, 
save  under  direct  instructions  from — ” 

“ Monsienr  Jean  Baptiste  Constant,”  the  lady 
interposed,  and,  for  a wonder,  very  coolly.  44 1 
know  all  about  that.  M.  Constant  is  the  agent 
for  Miss  Floris’s  guardian,  and  M.  Constant  pays 
her  school-bills  every  year.” 

“Precisely  so,”  Miss  Barbara  returned. 
“Therefore  without  instructions  from  M.  Con- 
stant— ” 

“You  wouldn’t  let  her  go:  at  least  you’d  say 
you  wouldn’t,  although,  if  I choose,  I’d  have  the 
child  out  of  this  house  if  fifty  dragoons  with 
drawn  swords  stood  at  the  door  to  oppose  it. 
But  what  nonsense  all  this  is!  Do  you  know 
the  handwriting  of  M.  Jean  Baptiste  Constant  ?” 

44  Perfectly  well,  Madam.” 

“Then  read  that:  get  the  child’s  hat  and  pe- 
lisse on,  and  let  me  hear  no  more  about  it.” 

She  opened  a pretty  reticule,  all  velvet  and 
golden  beads,  and  flung  rather  than  handed  to 
Miss  Bunnycastle  a note  written  in  M.  Con- 
stant’s remarkably  small  and  neat  handwriting, 
in  which,  with  many  compliments  to  the  amia- 
ble Madame  and  Mesdemoiselles  Bunnycastle, 
he  requested  them,  in  all  respects,  to  obey  such 
directions  as  should  be  given  to  them  in  respect 
to  Miss  Lily  Floris,  by  Madame  la  Comtesse  do 
Prannes,  that  young  lady’s  nearest  female  rela- 
tive. t’ 

••  The  letter,  I see,  is  dated  Paris;"  Miss  Bun- 
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nycastle  replied,  after  reading  and  re-reading 
the  note,  but  still  with  a certain  amount  of  hesi- 
tation. 

“Whence  else?”  returned  the  lady,  with  im- 
petuosity. 44  He  being  in  Paris.  M.  Jean  Bap- 
tiste Constant  is  ill.  He  is  in  bed.  He  has  an 
aneurism.” 

“And  you,  Madam ?” 

44  You  are  very  inquisitive.  I am  Miss  Floris’s 
nearest  female  relative.  I am  Madame  la  Com- 
tesse de  Prannes.  There  is  my  card,  which  I 
gave  to  your  dirty  slut  of  a servant.  Would  you 
like  to  know  any  thing  else  ? Where  I was  born  ? 
When  I was  baptized  ? At  what  age  I made  my 
first  communion  ?” 

The  last  straw  broke  the  camel’s  back.  The 
Bunnycastle  had  borne,  though  with  much  in- 
ward raging,  with  all  the  discourtesy  of  the 
strange  lady,  but  that  allusion  to  her  neat- 
handed  Phillis  as  a “dirty  slut”  was  too  much 
for  her.  She  cast  M.  J.  B.  Constant’s  letter 
from  her,  and,  with  a heightening  color,  ex- 
claimed : 

44 1 wonlt  let  the  dear  little  child  go.  I don’t 
know  who  you  are,  or  what  you  mean.  Your 
manners  are  most  insulting,  and  unless  the  gen- 
tlemen come  themselves  to  fetch  Miss  Floris,  or 
M.  Constant  sends  a messenger  who  knows  how 
to  behave  herself,  the  darling  sha’n’t  go.  Do 
you  want  to  go,  Lily  ?”  , 

The  subject  of  this  controversy,  simply  reason- 
ing that  the  strange  lady  frightened  her,  and  that 
she  was  very  fond  of  Miss  Bunnycastle,  and, 
moreover,  that  it  was  decidedly  preferable  to  be 
called  a darling  than  a brat,  replied,  her  little 
herfrt  palpitating  violently,  that  she  was  very 
happy  where  she  was,  and  that  she  didn't  want 
to  go  away  with  any  body. 

“I  thought  so!”  Miss  Barbara  exclaimed, 
triumphantly  catching  the  child  to  her.  “A 
pretty  thing,  indeed,  to  be  tutored  and  domi- 
neered over  in  one’s  own  house..  You  have 
your  answer,  Madam,  and  I must  wish  you  a 
good-morning.”  And  she  made  as  though  she 
would  have  rung  the  bell  to  have  the  importunate 
visitor  ushered  out. 

But  Miss  Barbara  Bunnycastle  reckoned  with- 
out her  host.  The  strange  lady  rose  in  a rage. 

“You  devil!”  she  cried.  Such  language  in  a 
genteel  establishment  for  young  ladies ! “I  will 
have  the  child.  Do  your  worst.  I say  she  shall 
go  with  me.  You  mad-woman,  go  and  ask  your 
mother  and  sisters,  and  they  will  make  you  list- 
en to  reason.  Call  in  the  police,  if  you  like, 
and  see  what  a charming  figure  your  school  will 
make  in  the  journals.  Go,  idiot,  and  take  ad- 
vice !” 

She  set  her  teeth  together,  and  glared  at  Miss 
Barbara  as  though  she  would  devour  her.  The 
schoolmistress  was  fairly  appalled.  Was  the 
lady  mad?  Something  must  be  done,  and  on 
reflection  she  concluded  that  the  best  thing  she 
could  do  was  to  consult  Celia  and  Adelaide. 
The  front  gate  was  fast  locked,  and  the  lady 
would  hardly  be  so  desperate,  she  thought,  as 
to  scale  the  iron  railings.  But  how  to  leave  her 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  how  to  get  her  away 
from  Lily  ? 

The  stranger  seemed  to  divine  her  thoughts. 
“Ring  tho  bell,  if  you  like,”  she  said,  “anil  tell 
the  other  women  to  come  here.  I'm  not  afraid 
of  twenty  of  them.  But  I’ll  tell  you  what ! Be- 
fore I leave  this  room  without  the  child,  I’ll 
smash  every  window,  and  set  fire  to  the  house.” 
And  the  lady  decidedly  looked  as  though  she 
meant  what  she  said. 

It  was  a strange  dilemma;  an  uprooting  of 
all  the  conventionalities,  an  unheard-of  revolu- 
tion in  the  ordinarily  placid  world  of  Rhododen- 
dron House.  A servant  was  rung  for,  and  the 
Miss  Bunriycastles  summoned.  Then  a special 
embassy  was  dispatched  to  Mrs.  Bunnycastle  up 
stairs ; but  the  old  lady,  who  was-now  growing 
very  feeble,  and  was  not  quite  valid,  mentally, 
could  suggest  nothing,  and  confined  herself  to  a 
general  remark  that  “she  never  heard  of  such 
goings  on."  As  a last  resource,  Mr.  Drax  was 
sent  for.  That  discreet  practitioner  happened 
fortunately  to  be  at  home,  and  on  his  arrival  at 
the  school  did  his  best  to  throw  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters.  He  advised  concession.  M.  J.  B.  Con- 
stant’s handwriting  was  undeniably  genuine.  M. 
J.  B.  Constant’s  wishes  must  be  attended  to. 
Moreover,  there  was  nothing  owing.  Lily’s  bill 
was  always  paid  in  advance,  and  there  were  at 
least  six  months  to  run,  to  the  next  term  of  pay- 
ment. The  lady  was  evidently  a lady.  (To  be 
sure,  Mr.  Drax  had  not  seen  her  in  a rage.) 
Clearly,  the  only  course  to  adopt  was  to  accede 
to  her  very  rational  demand. 

It  happened,  at  this  conjuncture,  that  the 
strange  lady’s  bearing  underwent  a remarkable 
change  for  the  better.  She  condescended  to 
smile  on  Mr.  Drax.  She  told  him  that  he  had 
acted  with  great  discretion : which  expression 
tallied  so  exactly  with  the  quality  on  which  he 
so  much  prided  'himself  that  Mr.  Drax  was  in 
ecstasies,  and  even  Celia  and  Adelaide  thought 
that  their  sister  had  been  a little  too  hasty.  To 
be  sure,  they,  too,  had  not  scon  tho  handsome 
lady  in  a rage.  She,  on  her  part,  volunteered 
the  information  that  she  was  Lily’s  aunt,  that 
her  only  object  in  temporarily  removing  her  was 
to  take  her  out  for  a holiday  and  purchase  her 
some  new  clothes;  and  she  faithfully  promised 
to  return  with  the  child,  on  that  self-same  even- 
ing. Finally,  a treaty  of  peace  was  arranged. 
As  a matter  of  form,  a fresh  embassy  was  dis- 
patched to  Mrs.  Bunnycastle,  to  obtain  her  con- 
sent, as  chief  of  the  establishment,  to  Miss  Floris’s 
temporary  departure ; but  that  good  lady  mere- 
ly told  her  daughters  that  they  might  do  us  they 
liked,  and  expressed  a desire  not  to  be  “wor- 
rited.” Poor,  placid  Mrs.  Bunnycastle : we  shall 
see  thee  no  more. 

Lily,  who  had  stood  and  wondered  through- 
out the  whole  of  this  strange  argument,  was  at 
length  conducted  to  a bedroom  and  arrayed  in 
her  walking  clothes.  Miss  Barbara  it  was  who 
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buttoned  on  her  pelisse,  and  tied  her  hat  be- 
neath her  dimpled  chin ; but  Miss  Barbara,  al- 
though she  had  been  forced  to  yield  to  superior 
numbers,  was  by  no  means  satisfied  in  mind  at 
the  upshot  of  the  dispute. 

‘ 1 You’ll  be  sure  to  come  back  early  this  even- 
ing,” she  said,  as,  kneeling  on  the  floor  to  adjust 
a bow,  she  gazed  earnestly  in  the  child’s  face. 

“Yes,  Miss  Babby"  (this  was  the  petit  nom 
which,  of  all  the  five-and- thirty  boarders,  Lily, 
the  chartered  pet  of  the  establishment,  was  priv- 
ileged to  address  Miss  Barbara  by). 

“Yes,  Miss  Babby,”  Lily  whimpered ; “and 
I’m  sure  I don’t  want  to  go  away  at  all.” 

“There,  you  mustn’t  cry, ’’Miss  Barbara,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  shedding  tears  herself,  hasti- 
ly interposed ; 44  it’s  naughty,  and  notJike  a great 
girl,  you  know.  Mind  you're  back  by  evening 
prayers.  If  you  don’t,  you’ll  be  punished.”  This 
was  said  with  a touch  of  Miss  Barbara  Bunny- 
castle’s  ordinary  and  scholastic  sententiousness ; 
but  her  heart  was  not  in  her  words,  and,  casting 
her  arms  around  the  little  girl’s  neck,  and  with- 
out any  valid  reason  in  the  world  that  I know 
of,  she  wept  over  her  as  though  her  heart  would 
break. 

The  same  quite  irrational  impulse  led  Miss 
Barbara,  after  Lily  had  been  carried  off  in  a 
kind  of  sweeping  and  defiant  triumph  by  the 
strange  lady  who  had  so  remarkable  a temper, 
to  shed  many  more  tears.  It  was  foolish,  she 
admitted,  but  6ho  couldn’t  help  it.  The  child 
would  be  back  soon;  There  was  no  harm  in 
her  going  out.  Her  sisters  were  quite  satisfied. 
Mr.  Drax  had  pledged  his  discretion  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  J.  B.  Constant’s  autograph.  But 
Miss  Barbara  mistrusted  and  Miss  Barbara  wept, 
she  knew  not  why.  Somehow,  this  little  brown- 
haired blue-eyed  maiden  had  twisted  herself 
round  her  heart,  and  she  felt  as  though  the 
charming  little  parasite  had  been  rudely  torn 
away.  She  dried  her  eyes,  and  put  on,  as  well 
as  she  could  manage  it,  the  scholastic  counte- 
nance, and  then  she  went  down  into  the  school- 
room and  took  a geography  class.  Her  temper 
was  tried  in  the  usual  manner.  There  was  the 
usual  average  of  stupid  young  ladies,  careless 
young  ladies,  young  ladies  who  were  pert,  and 
young  ladies  who  were  aggravating.  She  ground, 
for  the  five  thousandth  time,  the  dreary  old  bar- 
rel-organ to  its  accustomed  round  of  tunes,  lut 
her  spirit  was  far  away.  Her  heart  yearned  for 
Lily.  She  distributed  good  marks  and  bad  marks 
unconsciously,  and  she  was  inexpressibly  grate- 
ful for  tea-time : not  alone  because  her  weari- 
some task  was  over,  but  because  the  time  had 
grown  nearer  when  she  thought  the  child  would 
return. 

That  a schoolmistress  is  a “cross old  thing,” 
and  nothing  more,  whole  generations  of  young 
ladies  have  unanimously  agreed.  In  regions  far 
remote  from  the  school-room  and  its  petty  ver- 
dicts, polite  society  finds  little  difficulty  in  set- 
ting down  the  governess  as  a prim,  precise,  fas- 
tidious personage,  full  of  angular  ways  and  ludi- 
crous rigidity.  She  is  somebody  to  be  carica- 
tured, or  snubbed,  or  superciliously  patronized. 
Ah ! if  we  only  thought  a little  more  of  what 
she  had  to  go  through.  Ah ! if  we  only  reflected 
a little  on  how  sick  grows  the  head  that  has  to 
listen  to  the  strains,  how  numbed  grows  the 
hand  that  has  to  turn,  turn,  turn,  that  everlast- 
ing barrel-organ ! Men,  with  a smug  compla- 
cency, repeat,  one  after  the  other,  that  women 
have  a special  aptitude  for  teaching ; that  they 
are  patient,  willing,  persuasive,  and  the  rest; 
and  then,  with  pitiless  politeness,  condemn  them 
to  grind  the  barrel-organ  for  the  term  of  their 
natural  lives.  That  men  are  not  so  eminently 
fitted  for  the  task  of  tuition  is  shown  by  their 
losing  patience  half  a dozen  times  in  the  course 
of  a lesson,  and  falling  on  the  cubs  they  are  lick- 
ing into  shape  and  thrashing  them  fiercely ; but 
gentle,  long-suffering  woman  is  contented  to  go 
on  mildly  nagging,  and  wrangling,  and  moral- 
izing over  the  cubs,  when  they  decline  to  dance 
to  the  very  genteelest  of  tunes.  In  the  female 
wards  of  every  lunatic  asylum  you  are  sure  to 
meet  with  one  or  two  demented  schoolmistress- 
es. I often  wonder  that  for  the  one  or  two  I 
don’t  meet  a dozen. 

Tea-time  came  and  went ; then  play-hour ; 
then  study-hour ; at  last  the  times  for  reading 
prayers  and  going  to  bed.  Miss  Floris  had  not 
come  back.  Her  continued  absence  was  com- 
mon talk  in  the  school-room.  Among  the  girls, 
one  party,  the  more  imaginative,  speculated  on 
the  dreadful  things  that  would  be  done  to  a pu- 
pil who  staid  beyond  her  leave ; another,  and 
more  practical  section,  opined  that  Lily  would 
be  held  harmless,  seeing  what  a favorite  she  was 
with  the  authorities. 

Time  went  on,  and  the  Miss  Bunnycastles  sat 
down  to  that  supper  which  they  were  too  sick  at 
heart  to  eat.  The  clock  was  on  the  stroke  of 
ten  when  the  outer  gate  bell  rang. 

“ ”»is  she ! ’tis  Miss  Floris !”  cried  Barbara ; 
“the  dear  little  thing !” 

“The  naughty  little  minx,  rather!"  added 
Celia,  with  some  asperity. 

“Perhaps  it  isn’t  her  fault,"  pleaded  Ade- 
laide ; 44  she  may  have  been  taken  ill.  But  here 
she  is!” 

The  door  opened,  and  the  maid  appeared,  with 
a scared  face,  announcing  not  Lily,  but  a gentle- 
man ; and,  close  upon  her  heels,  there  followed, 
nearly  breathless  with  haste,  nearly  wild  with 
excitement,  Jean  Baptiste  Constant. 

"The  child!”  he  cried;  “the  child,  dear  la- 
dies! Has  she  come  back?” 

A trembling  negative  had  to  be  returned  to  his 
question. 

“Oh!  I am  ruined,  I am  ruined!”  the  Swiss 
went  on.  “Where  is  she?  What  have  you 
done  with  her?  Oh!  my  little,  little  Lily.  She 
has  been  stolen,  stolen  by  that  monster  of  a wo- 
man. Malediction !” 

And  for  a long  time  this  was  all  that  could  l»e 
got  out  of  J.  B.  Constant.  He  persisted  in  dc- 
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daring  that  he  was  ruined.  By  degrees  he 
calmed  down  a little,  and  explained  that  at  five 
o’clock  that  afternoon  he  had  seen  tho  child  pass, 
in  a hackney-coach,  with  a person  in  whose  com- 
pany (so  with  much  vehemence  he  declared)  she 
had  no  right  to  be.  It  was  in  Regent  Street. 
He  had  followed  the  coach  as  rapidly  as  he  could, 
and,  by  voice  and  gestures,  had  endeavored  to 
arrest  its  progress.  But  all  was  in  vain.  The 
place  was  Regent  Street ; the  time,  the  full  tide 
of  afternoon  life.  At  length,  in  despair,  he  had 
been  compelled  to  abandon  the  chase,  vainly 
endeavoring  to  persuade  himself  that  he  might 
have  been  mistaken.  He  had  made  scores  of  in- 
quiries— perquisitions,  he  called  them— in  plaits 
whither  he  thought  it  at  least  faintly  probable 
that  Lily  might  have  been  conveyed,  and  at 
length  he  had  come  to  Rhododendron  House. 

The  Bunnycastles  could  do  little  to  console 
him.  They  made’  the  most  of  their  reluctance 
to  allow  Lily  to  leave ; but  what  were  they  to 
do?  They  had  long  hesitated,  but  had  at  laat 
acted  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Drax,  a trusted  and 
discreet  friend. 

“Curse  Mr.  Drax!”  cried  the  valet,  fiercely. 
44  Drax  is  a goose,  a pig,  a donkey !”  And  I am 
afraid  the  discomfited  Miss  Bunnycastles  felt  at 
that  moment  very  much  inclined  to  agree  with 
J.  B.  C.  Drax’s  renown  for  discretion  was  gone 
forever. 

They  showed  J.  B.  Constant  the  note  pur- 
porting to  be  in  his  handwriting.  He  flung  It 
from  him  with  something  very  like  an  oath  und 
a yell  of  rage. 

“A  forgery,  an  infamous  forgery!"  he  cried, 
distractedly.  “ Fool  that  I was  not  to  have  for- 
seen  the  possibility  of  such  a fraud ! That  wo- 
man would  do  any  thing !” 

44  And  whatever  will  your  master  say  ?”  naive- 
ly remarked  Miss  Adelaide,  who  had  been  ey- 
ing the  valet  with  much  curiosity. 

44  My  master ! ” he  repeated ; “ burn  my  mas- 
ter! This  little  angel  was  worth  twenty  thou- 
sand masters  to  me.” 

Grief  made  him  garrulous,  but  his  communi- 
cativeness was  not  of  a nature  to  satisfy  the 
Bunnycastles.  As  the  payments  had  all  been 
made  in  advance,  and  the  customary  references 
dispensed  with,  they  felt  the  indelicacy  of  press- 
ing him  with  direct  questions.  Very  little  that 
was  definite  could  be  extracted  from  J.  B.  Con- 
stant. He  would  mention  no  names ; but  when 
the  card  of  Madamo  la  Comtesse  de  Prannes 
was  shown  to  him,  he  tore  it,  contemptuously, 
in  half,  and  muttered,  “Bah!  one  of  her  twenty 
aliases.” 

The  council  remained  in  session  until  an  hour 
was  attained  quite  unexampled  in  the  annals  of 
this  well-conducted  establishment.  But  Lily  did 
not  come  back.  Indeed  tb  Rhododendron  House 
she  was  not  to  return  again.  J.  B.  Constant, 
with  lowering  looks,  but  with  many  protestations 
of  regret  at  having  disturbed  the  ladies,  took  his 
leave,  saying,  that  if  the  child  did  not  come  back 
they  were  very  welcome  to  keep  what  remained 
of  her  wardrobe  as  some  slight  compensation  for 
the  trouble  they  had  taken.  And  then  the 
Bunnycastles  were  left  desolate.  The  compen- 
sation was  very  slight  indeed.  Barbara  had  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  her  darling,  and  would  not  be 
comforted ; and  her  two  more  practical  sisters 
were  bound  in  bitterness  to  acknowledge  that  the 
payments,  having  been  made  in  advance,  they 
could  not  demand  even  so  much  as  a quarter’s 
notice  for  the  sudden  removal  of  their  young 
lady-boarder. 


GAMBLING  IN  STOCKS. 

The  excitement  attending  stock-gambling  is 
finely  depicted  in  our  sketch  on  page  296.  The 
scene  here  represented  is  one  that  may  be  seen 
nightly  at  the  new  stock-board  in  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel,  where  operators,  whose  eagerness  for  specu- 
lation is  not  satisfied  by  their  day-experience,  con- 
gregate in  numbers  and  gamble  far  into  the  night. 


GENERAL  GREGG. 

Brigadier-General  David  M.  Gregg,  whose 
portrait  we  give  on  page  300,  is  a native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  is  only  thirty  years  of  age.  He  en- 
tered W est  Point  as  a cadet  in  1861,  and  graduated 
on  the  30th  of  June,  1855,  standing  No.  8 in  his 
class,  among  the  members  of  which  were  Generals 
Weitzel,  Torbert,  Hazex,  Merrill,  Di;  Boib, 
Averill,  Colonel  Colburn,  and  many  others  in 
theUnion  army.  On  the  lstof  July,  1855,  he  was  bre- 
vetted  Second  Lieutenant  of  the  Second  Dragoons, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  First  Dragoons,  with  full 
rank,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1855.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished in  several  conflicts  with  the  Indians  in 
Washington  Territory,  In  Septemlier,  1858,  and  iu 
the  early  part  of  1861  was  promoted  to  a First  Lieu- 
tenancy. On  the  14th  of  May,  1861,  he  was  fur- 
ther promoted  to  a Captaincy  in  the  Sixth  United 
States  Cavalry  (a  new  regiment),  and  afterward  was 
appointed  Colonel  of  the  Eighth  Pennsylvania  Cav- 
alry, or  Eighty-ninth  Regiment  of  V olunteers.  He 
served  during  the  peninsula  campaign,  and  was 
brevetted  Major  of  the  United  States  Army  for 
meritorious  sendees  in  reconnoissances  before  Rich- 
mond from  July  1,  1862.  At  the  death  of  General 
Bayard  at  Fredericksburg,  he  was,  on  the  14th 
of  December,  1862,  appointed  to  the  command  of 
his  Brigade,  with  rank  of  Brigadier-General  of  Vol- 
unteers from  November  29,  1862.  This  appoint- 
ment was  confirmed  in  March,  1863.  In  February, 
1863,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  Third 
Division  of  Cavalry  under  General  Stonesian,  and 
in  that  position  distinguished  himself  on  several 
occasions.  At  present  he  commands  the  Second 
Division  of  the  cavalry  corps.  He  is  among  the 
most  capable  and  daring  cavalry  officers  in  the  serv- 
ice, and  with  Custer,  Pleasanton,  Kilpatrick, 
Sheridan,  ap4  others,  has  stamped  his  name  in- 
ddr  in  thdimnnls  of  0ur  great  conflict. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  ARMY  CORES 
CROSSING  CANE  RIVER,  LA. 

We  give  below  a sketch  of  the  Nineteenth 
Amir  Corps,  belonging  to  General  Banks’s  army, 
crossing  Cane  River,  Louisiana,  on  a pontoon  bridge. 
The  crossing  took  place  on  the  31st  of  March,  two 
days  having  been  occupied  in  laying  the  bridge. 
Cane  River,  thirty-five  miles  above  Alexandria,  is 
one  of  the  more  considerable  streams  that  flow  into 
or  out  of  Red  River,  according  to  the  relative  height 
of  the  water  in  the  two  streams.  Like  Red  Hiver, 
its  banks  are  divided  at  short  intervals  by  sloughs, 
or  bayous,  as  they  are  called  bv  the  natives,  which 


are  sometimos  magnified  by  rains  into  small  rivers, 
and  sometimes  as  dry  as  a brick  sidewalk.  Cane 
River  is  a fixed  stream,  its  waters  being  supplied 
by  the  drainage  from  the  higher  lands  on  its  west 
side.  As  its  name  implies  its  banks  are  lined  with 
extensive  “eane-brakes,”  which  in  some  places  cov- 
er many  thousand  acres,  and  furnish  grazing  for 
large  herds  of  cattle.  Two  days  after  crossing  the 
river  the  Federal  cavalry  engaged  the  enemy  in 
force,  and  defeated  them  with  heavy  loss.  All  the 
rebel  cavalry  engaged  were  under  command  of  Gen- 
eral Dick  Taylor.  The  entire  force  of  the  enemy 
amounted  to  about  10,000.  The  success  at  that 
point  will  give  Cane  River  a historic  importance. 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL  LORENZO 
THOMAS; 

We  present  on  this  page  a portrait  of  Adjotant- 
General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  whose  name  has  been 
prominently  before  the  public  during  the  whole  of 
the  present  war.  General  Thomas  is  a native  of 
Delaware;  he  entered  West  Point  in  September, 
1819,  and  in  July,  1823,  was  made  Second  Lieuten- 
ant of  the  Fourth  Infantry.  From  March,  1828,  to 
February,  1831,  he  acted  as  Adjutant,  and  in  1836 
was  made  Captain.  In  September,  1836,  he  became 
Assistant  Quarter-master,  and  in  July,  1838,  was 
made  Assistant  Adjutant-General  with  the  rank  of 


Major.  In  September,  1846,  he  was  made  brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel  “for  gallantry  and  meritorious 
conduct  in  the  several  conflicts  at  Monterey,  Mexi- 
co.” Subsequently,  he  was  made  Major  of  the 
Fourth  Infantry,  and  relinquished  his  rank  in  the 
line.  On  the  15th  of  July,  1852,  he  became  Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  oc- 
cupied this  position,  but  for  several  months  past  has 
been  engaged  in  the  West  in  the  organization  of 
negro  regiments,  and  the  superintendence  of  the 
work  of  establishing  the  Free  Labor  system  on 
abandoned  plantations.  In  this  work  he  lias  dis- 
played great  energy  and  wisdom. 
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THE  SHAKESPEARE  TERCEN- 
TENARY. 

The  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Shakespeare  was  commemorated  (April  23)  in 
New  York  by  laying  the  corner-stone  of  a Monu- 
ment to  his  memory  in  Central  Park.  The  cere- 
monies were  witnessed  by  a number  of  distinguish- 
ed citizens.  The  principal  features  of  the  occasion 
were  addresses  by  Judge  Daly  and  Mr.  Wheat- 
ley,  who  recited  an  original  poem,  and  the  formal 
laying  of  the  stone  by  Mr.  Hackett.  The  cere- 


I monies  closed  by  the  formal  acceptance  of  the  mon- 
ument by  Mayor  Gunther  on  behalf  of  the  city. 
The  site  of  the  proposed  statue,  is  at  the  jputb  end 
of  the  Mall,  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  delight-  , 
ful  within  the  limits  of  the  grounds.  A space 
staked  off  and  surrounded  with  ropes  protects  the  j 
excavation,  in  which  rests  an  oblong  block  of  gran- 
ite, bearing  the  following  inscription : 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE, 

April  23,  1864. 

The  Monument  will  add  another  permanent  at- 
traction to  the  Park. 


THE  REBEL  RAM  AT  PLYMOUTH, 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

We  give  on  this  page  a sketch  of  the  encounter 
between  the  Rebel  Ram  and  the  Federal  gun-boat 
Miami  in  the  Roanoke  River,  near  Plymouth,  North 
Carolina.  Our  sketch  shows  the  gun-boat  South - 
field  in  a sinking  condition,  having  been  run  down 
by  the  Ram.  The  Southfield  was  formerly  a ferry- 
boat, and  carried  a battery  of  six  guns.  Upon 
finding  the  Southfield  disabled,  the  Ram  gave  chase 
to  the  Miami.  Captain  Flusser  stood  by  the  large 


gun,  and  asked  what  charge  it  contained.  He^was 
answered,  “A  shell;”  and  he  made  the  remark, 
“ Let  ns  (ire  this,  and  afterward  we  will  give  him  a 
oetter  dose,  solid  shot.”  Captain  Flusser  sighted 
the  gun  himself,  thd  iron-clad  being  only  a half- 
'.ength  from  him.  The  shell  fired  was  a 10-second 
fuse,  which  struck  the  roof  of  the  Ram,  rebounded, 
andhit  Captain  Flusser.  In  striking  him  the  shell 
exploded,  and  killed  the  gallant  officer  instantly, 
almost  tearing  him  to  pieces.  The  Miami  then  re- 
tired below  Plymouth,  having  succeeded  in  picking 
up  a number  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Southfield. 


■ THE  SHAKESPEARE  MONUMENT  IN  CENTRAL  PARK,  NEW  YORK. 
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BURIED  ALIVE. 


Mr  name  is  Daniel  Tyler,  and  my  skin  is  dark, 
as  my  mother’s  was  before  me.  I have  heard  that 
my  father  had  a white  face,  but  I think  his  heart 
and  life  were  blacker  than  my  mother’s  skin.  I 
was  born  a slave,  and  remained  a slave  until  last 
April,  when  I found  deliverance  and  shelter  under 
the  flag  that  my  master  was  fighting  to  dishonor. 

I shall  never  forget  the  day  when  freedom  came 
to  me.  I was  working  in  the  fields  down  in  Ala- 
bama, my  heart  full  of  bitterness  and  unutterable 
longings.  I had  dreamed  for  two  long  years  ol’  es- 
cape from  my  bondage;  the  thought  sung  to  me 
through  the  dark  nights,  and  filled  all  the  days  with 
a w%ird  sort  of  nervous  expectation.  But  my  dreams 
had  proved  nothing  more  than  dreams ; the  oppor- 
tunity I yearned  for  did  not  come.  But  that  day, 
working  in  the  fields,  suddenly  along  the  dusty  road 
there  flashed  a long  column  of  loyal  cavalry,  the 
old  flag  flying  at  its  head.  How  my  heart  leaped 
at  the  sight;  how,  like  a revelation,  came  the 
thought:  “This,  Daniel  Tyler,  is  your  opportuni- 
ty !”  Need  I tell  you  how  I acted  upon  that 
thought ; how,  in  one  second  of  time,  I leaped  out 
of  slavery  into  freedom,  and  from  a slave  became  a 
man? 

Well,  joining  the  flashing  column,  I rode  with 
them  for  days,  coming  at  lust  into  Baton  Rouge, 
and  thence,  having  joined  a regiment  of  my  own 
people,  came  to  Memphis.  Thence  four  hundred 
of  us  came  to  Fort  Pillow.  But  there  are  not  four 
hundred  of  us  to-day,  for  three  hundred  and  odd 
were  murdered  in  cold  blood  only  a week  ago  by 
Forrest's  rough-riders. 

It  was  a day  of  horrors — that  12th  of  March. 
There  were  seven  hundred  of  us  in  all  in  the  fort- 
three  hundred  whites  of  the  Thirteenth  Tennessee 
Cavalry,  and  four  hundred  blacks,  as  I have  said, 
all  under  command  of  brave  Major  Booth.  The 
fort  consisted  simply  of  earth-works,  on  which  we 
had  mounted  half  a dozen  guns.  We  knew  that 
Forrest  had  been  pillaging  the  country  all  about  us, 
and  imagined  that  perhaps  he  would  pay  us  a visit ; 
but  the  thought  did  not  alarm  us,  though  we  knew, 
those  of  us  who  were  black,  that  we  had  little  to 
expect  at  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  At  last,  about 
sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  Forrest,  with 
some  6000  men,  appeared  and  at  ouce  commenced 
an  attack.  We  met  the  assault  bravely,  and  for 
two  hours  the  fight  went  on  briskly.  Then  a flag 
of  truce  came  in  from  Forrest,  asking  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender,  but  Major  Bradford — Major  Booth 
having  been  wounded — declined  to  surrender  unless 
the  enemy  would  treat  those  of  us  who  were  black 
as  prisoners  of  war,  which,  of  course,  they  refused 
to  do.  and  the  fight  went  on.  The  enemy,  in  the 
next  few  hours,  made  several  desperate  charges, 
but  were  each  time  repulsed.  At  last,  about  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  sent  in  another  flag. 
We  ceased  firing  out  of  respect  to  the  flag ; but  For- 
rest’s men  had  no  such  notions  of  honor  and  good 
faith.  The  moment  we  stopped  firing  they  swarmed 
all  about  the  fort,  and  while  the  flag  was  yet  with- 
drawing, made  a desperate  charge  from  all  sides. 
Dp  to  that  time  only  about  thirty  of  our  men  had 
been  hurt.  But  in  this  charge  the  enemy  got  with- 
in the  earth-works,  and  forthwith  there  ensued  a 
scene  which  no  pen  can  describe.  Seeing  that  all 
resistance  was  useless,  most  of  us  threw  down  our 
arms,  expecting,  aud  many  begging  for,  quarter. 
But  it  was  in  vain.  Murder  was  in  every  rebel 
heart;  flamed  in  every  rebel  eye.  Indiscriminate 
massacre  followed  instantly  upon  our  surrender. 
Some  of  us,  seeking  shelter,  ran  to  the  river  and 
tried  to  conceal  ourselves  in  the  bushes,  but  for  the 
most  part  in  vain.  The  savages,  pursuing,  shot 
down  the  fugitives  in  their  tracks.  There  was 
Manuel  Nichols,  as  brave  a soldier  as  ever  carried  a 
musket.  He  had  been  a free  negro  in  Michigan, 
but  volunteered  a year  ago  to  fight  for  the  Union. 
He,  with  others,  had  sought  a shelter  under  the 
bank  of  the  river,  but  a cold-blooded  monster 
found  him,  and  putting  a pistol  close  to  his  head, 
fired,  failing  however  to  kill  the  brave  fellow.  lie 
was  then  hacked  on  the  arm,  and  only  a day  after 
died,  delirious,  in  the  hospital.  Then  there  was 
Robert  Hall,  another  colored  soldier,  who  was  ly- 
ing sick  in  the  hospital  when  the  massacre  com- 
menced. The  devils  gashed  his  head  horribly  with 
their  sabres,  and  then  cut  off  part  of  his  right 
hand,  which  he  had  lifted  in  a mute  appeal  for 
mercy.  Then  there  was  Harrison,  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Tennessee,  who  was  shot  four  times  after 
surrender,  and  then  robbed  of  all  his  effects.  Be- 
fore I was  shot,  running  along  the  river  bank,  I 
counted  fifty  dead  Union  soldiers  lying  in  their 
blood.  One  had  crawled  ipto  a hollow  log  and  was 
killed  in  it,  another  had  got  over  the  bank  in  the 
river,  and  on  to  a board  that  run  out  into  the  water. 
He  laid  on  it  on  his  face,  with  his  feet  in  the  wa- 
ter, and  when  I saw  him  was  already  stark  and 
stiff.  Several  had  tried  to  hide  in  crevices  made  by 
the  falling  bank,  and  could  not  lie  seen  without  dif- 
ficulty, but  they  were  singled  out  and  killed.  One 
negro  corporal,  Jacob  Wilson,  who  was  down  on  the 
river  bank,  seeing  that  no  quarter  was  shown, 
•topped  into  the  water  so  that  he  lay  partly  under 
it.  A rebel  coming  along  asked  him  what  was  the 
matter:  he  said  he  was  badly  wounded,  and  the 
rebel,  after  taking  from  his  pocket  all  the  money  he 
had,  left  him.  It  happened  to  be  near  by  a flat- 
boat  tied  to  the  bank.  When  all  was  quiet  Wilson 
crawled  into  it,  and  got  three  more  wounded  com- 
rades also  into  it,  and  cut  loore.  The  boat  floated 
out  into  “the  channel  aud  was  found  ashore  some 
miles  below.  There  were,  alas,  few  such  fortunate 
escapes ! 

1 was  shot  near  the  river  just  about  dark.  Run- 
ning for  my  life,  a burly  rebel  struck  me  with  his 
carbine,  putting  out  one  eye,  and  then  shot  me  in 
two  places.  I thought  he  would  certainly  leave 
me  with  that,  but  1 was  mistaken.  With  half  a 
dozen  others,  I was  at  once  picked  up  and  carried 
to  a ditch,  into  which  we  were  tossed  like  so  many 
Unites,  white  and  bluck  together.  Then  they  cov- 
ered us  with  loosa-diil,  • an left  to  die.  Oh, 
how  dark  and  desllatq  ikitai}  uiicler  me  were 
and  JighUicro*sjny.breast  lay  ajjlju;* 


soldier,  still  alive ! How  he  clutched  and  strained! 
How,  hurt  and  weak  as  I was,  with  only  one  hand 
free,  1 straggled  for  air  and  life,  feeling  my  strength 
wflning  every  moment ! It  was  a strange  tiling  to 
lie  there  buried,  and  yet  be  able  io  think  and  pray. 
Maybe,  friend,  you  have  known  what  agony  was, 
but  you  never  had  such  pains  of  soul  as  I had 
down  there  in  that  living  grave.  I thought  I could 
feel  the  worms  gnawing  at  my  flesh ; I am  sure  I 
had  a taste  of  what  death  is,  with  the  added  pain 
of  knowing  that  I was  not  dead,  and  yet  unable  to 
live  in  that  dark,  dismal  tomb.  So  1 clutched  and 
strained  and  struggled  on,  digging  upward  as  I 
could  with  my  one  puny  hand.  At  last— oh  joy  ! — 
a faint  streak  of  light  looked  in;  my  hand  bad  carved 
an  avenue  to  the  world  of  life ! But  would  1 dare 
to  lift  my  head  ? Might  not  some  rebel,  standing 
by,  strike  me  down  again  on  the  moment  ? But  I 
could  not  die  there  in  that  grave ; I must  escape. 
Slowly,  painfully,  I rolled  the  burden  from  my 
breast — he  was  dead  by  that  time — and  then  care- 
fully crept  out  from  that  living  death.  It  was 
dark,  and  no  one  was  near.  A moment  I stood 
up  on  my  feet ; then — 

The  next  thing  I remember  I was  in  the  hospital 
where  I am  now.  They  had  found  me  just  where  I 
fell,  and  brought  me  to  a place  of  safety,  where, 
after  a while,  consciousness  returned.  I have  lieen 
here  a week  how ; and  I think  I shall  get  well. 

I lie  in  the  cot  where  poor  Robert  Hall  lay  when 
he  was  butchered  by  the  rebels.  They  showed  me, 
yesterday,  a letter  he  had  written  the  day  before 
the  massacre  to  his  wife.  lie  had  learned  to  read 
and  write  at  Memphis,  after  his  enlistment,  and 
used  to  send  a message  to  his  wife  and  children, 
who  still  remained  there,  every  week  or  so.  This 
was  his  letter  which  a surgeon  had  helped  him  put 
together : 

“Dear  MaMMT" — it  van — “I  am  very  sick  here  in  the 
hospital,  but  am  better  than  I was,  and  hope  to  get  well 
soon.  They  have  been  very  kind  to  me;  and  I find  it  very 
sweet  te  suffer  for  the  dear  flag  that  gives  me  shelter. 
You  must  not  worry  on  my  account.  Tell  Katy  she  must 
not  forget  to  say  her  prayers  and  to  stndy  her  lessons  care- 
fully now  while  she  lias  an  opportunity.  And,  mammy, 
take  good  care  of  the  baby  ; I dreamed  of  her  last  night, 
and  I think  how  sad  it  would  be  to  die  and  never  see  her 
little  face  ngain.  But  then  chaplain  says  it  will  all  be 
right  in  heaven,  and  he  knows  better  than  we  do.  And, 
mammy,  don't  forget  we  are  free  now;  teach  both  the 
darlings  to  be  worthy  of  their  estate." 

That  was  poor  Hall's  letter— it  had  not  been  sent, 
and  we  have  no  heart  to  send  it  now.  He  will  never 
see  the  baby’s  face  here ; but  then  God  may  let  him 
see  it  up  yonder ! v 

I hope  to  recover  and  get  away  from  here  very 
soon ; 1 want  to  be  in  my  place  ngain ; for  I have 
something  to  avenge  now,  and  I can  not  bear  to 
wait.  Poor  Hall’s  blood  is  dying  to  me  from  the 
ground ; and  1 want  to  he  able,  sometime,  to  say  to 
Manuel  Nichols’s  wife,  up  there  in  Michigan,  that 
his  fall  has  had  its  compensation.  And  may  God 
speed  the  day  when  this  whole  slaveholders’  rebel- 
lion— what  remains  of  it — shall  be  “ Buried  Alive !" 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Morton’s  Gold  Pens  are  now  sold  at  the 

same  prices  as  before  the  commencement  of  the  war ; this 
Is  entirely  owing  to  the  Manufacturer’s  improvements  in 
machinery,  his  present  large  Retail  Business  and  Cash-in- 
Advance  System ; for,  until  he  commenced  advertising, 
his  business  was  done  on  Credit  and  strictly  with  the  Trade. 

The  Morton  Gold  Pens  are  the  only  ones  sold  at  old 
prices,  as  the  makers  of  all  other  gold  pens  charge  the 
Premium  on  the  Gold,  Government  Tax,  &c. ; but  Mor- 
ton has  in  no  case  changed  his  prices,  Wholesale  or  Retail. 

Of  the  great  numbers  sent  by  mall  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  daring  the  past  few  years,  not  one  in  a thousand 
has  failed  to  reach  its  destination  in  safety ; showing  that 
the  Morton  Gold  Pen  can  be  obtained  by  any  one,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  at  the  same  price,  postage  only  excepted. 

Reader,  you  can  have  an  enduring,  always  ready,  and 
reliable  Gold  Pen,  exactly  adapted  to  your  liand  and  style 
of  writing,  which  will  do  yonr  writing  vastly  cheaper  than 
Steel  Pens;  and  at  the  present  almost  universal  High- 
Pressure  Price  of  everything,  you  can  have  a Morton  Gold 
Pen  cheaper,  in  proportion  to  the  labor  spent  upon  it  and 
material  used,  than  any  other  Gold  Pen  In  the  World. 
If  you  want  one,  see  “The  Pen  is  Mightier  than  the 
Sword,"  In  next  column. 


THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  COLLECTION 
OF 

Pianoforte  Songs,  Ballads,  Duets, 
Quartets,  &c. 

“ THE  SILVER  CHORD.” 

An  elegant  volume  of  two  hundred  pages.  Price,  plain 
binding,  $2 ; cloth,  $2  25 ; full  gilt,  $3  00.  Mailed,  post- 
paid. OLIVER  DITSON  & CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


Attention  Company! 

Clark's  Onguent,  a powerful  stimulant.  Each  packet 
warranted  to  produce  a full  set  of  whiskers  or  moustaches 
In  six  weeks  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  in- 

iury  to  the  skin.  Any  person  using  this  Onguent,  and 
nding  it  not  as  represented,  by  informing  mt  of  the  fact, 
can  have  their  money  returned  them  at  any  time  within 
8 months  from  day  of  purchase.  Price  $100.  Sent  sealed 
and  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 
Address,  A.  C.  CLARK, 

P.  O.  Drawer  118, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


MME.  DEMORESTS  IMPERIAL  DRESS  ELEVA- 
TOR, a very  durable,  convenient,  and  perfect  ar- 
rangement for  raising  the  dress  in  graceful  festoons,  the 
fashionable  style,  uniformly  all  around,  and  letting  it 
down  at  will.  Price  50  cents.  Sold  at  all  the  fnney  and 
trimming  stores,  or  sent  by  mail  free  on.  receipt  of  the 
price.  No.  4T3  Broadway.  Dealers  supplied  on  liberal 
terms. 


Union  Playing  Cards. 

Colonel  for  King,  Goddess  of  Liberty  for  Queen,  and  Major 
for  Jack.  52  enameled  cards  to  the  pack.  Eagles,  Shields, 
Stars,  and  Flags  are  the  suits,  and  you  can  play  all  the  usual 
games.  Two  packs,  in  case,  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  $1. 
The  usual  discount  io  the  trade.  Send  for  a Circular.  Ad- 
dress AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY, 

. ^Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.t  or  105  William  Street,  N.  Y. 


U.  S.  10-40  BONDS. 


These  Bonds  are  issued  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
March  6, 1S64,  Which  provides  that  in  lieu  of  so  much  of 
the  loan  authorized  by  the  Act  of  March  3, 1863,  to  which 
this  is  supplementary,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  borrow  from  time  to  time,  on  the  credit  of 
the  United  States,  not  exceeding  TWO  HUNDRED  MIL- 
LION DOLLARS  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  to 
prepare  and  issue  therefor  Coupon  and  Registered  Bonds 
of  the  United  States : and  all  Bonds  issued  under  this  Act 
shall  be  EXEMPT  FROM  TAXATION  by  or  under  any 
State  or  municipal  authority.  Subscriptions  to  these 
Bonds  are  received  in  United  States  notes  or  notes  of  Na- 
tional Banks.  They  are  TO  BE  REDEEMED  IN  COIN- 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government,  at  any  period  not  less 
than  ten  nor  more  than  forty  years  from  their  date,  and 
until  their  redemption  FIVE  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 
WILL  BE  PAID  IN  COIN,  on  Bonds  of  not  over  one 
hundred  dollars  annually,  aud  on  ail  other  Bonds  semi- 
annually. 

The  interest  is  payable  on  the  first  days  of  March  and 
September  in  each  year.  The  semi-annual  Coupons  are 
payable  at  those  dates,  and  the  annual  Coupons  on  the 
50  and  100  dollar  Bonds  are  payable  on  the  1st  of  March. 

Subscribers  will  receive  either  Registered  or  Coupon 
Bonds,  as  they  may  prefer. 

Registered  Bonds  will  be  issued  of  the  denominations 
of  Fifty  Dollars  ($50),  One  Hundred  Dollars  ($100),  Five 
Hundred  Dollars  ($500),  One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1000), 
Five  Thousand  Dollars  ($5000),  and  Ten  Thousand  Dollars 
($10,000),  and  Coupon  Bonds  of  the  denomination  of  Fifty 
Dollars  ($50),  One  Hundred  Dollars  ($100),  Five  Hundred 
Dollars  ($500),  and  One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1000). 

Subscribers  to  this  loan  will  have  the  option  of  having 
their  Bonds  draw  interest  from  March  1,  by  paying  the 
accrued  interest  in  coin— (or  in  United  States  notes,  or  the 
notes  of  National  Banks,  adding  fifty  per  cent,  for  pre- 
mium), or  receive  them  drawing  interest  from  the  date 
of  subscription  and  deposit. 

As  these  Bonds  are  exempt  from  municipal  or  State 
taxation,  their  value  is  increased  from  one  to  three  per 
cent,  per  annum,  according  to  the  rate  of  tax  levies  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

At  the  present  rate  of  premium  on  gold  they  pay  over 
eight  per  cent,  interest  in  currency,  and  are  of  equal  con- 
venience as  a permanent  or  temporary  investment. 

It  is  believed  that  no  securities  offer  so  great  induce- 
ments to  lenders  as  tlio  various  descriptions  of  U.  S.  Bonds. 
In  all  other  forms  of  indebtedness,  the  faith  or  ability  of 
private  parties  or  stock  companies  or  separate  communi- 
ties only  is  pledged  for  payment,  while  for  the  debts  of 
the  United  States  the  whole  property  of  the  country  is 
holden  to  secure  the  payment  of  both  principal  and  inter- 
est in  coin. 

These  Bonds  may  be  subscribed  for  in  sums  from  $50  up 
to  any  magnitude,  on  the  same  terms,  and  are  thus  made 
equally  available  to  the  smallest  lender  and  the  largest 
capitalist.  They  can  be  converted  into  money  at  uny 
moment,  and  the  holder  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
terest. 

The  fact  that  all  duties  on  imports  are  payable  in  specie 
furnishes  a fund  for  like  payment  of  interest  on-nll  Gov- 
ernment Bonds  largely  in  excess  of  the  wants  of  the  treas- 
ury for  this  purpose. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  subscriptions  a certificate  of  deposit 
therefor,  in  duplicate,  will  be  issued,  the  original  of  which 
will  be  forwarded  by  the  subscriber  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  Washington,  with  a letter  stating  the  kind 
[registered  or  coupon}  and  the  denominations  of  bond  re- 
quired. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  original  certificates  at  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  bonds  subscribed  for  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  subscribers  respectively. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  State s at  Washington,  and  the  Assistant  Treas- 
urers at  New  York,  Boston,  nnd  Philadelphia,  and  by  the 

First  National  Bank  of  New  York, No.  4 Wall  St. 

Second  National  Bank  of  New  York,  23d  St.  and 
Broadway. 

Fourth  National  Bank  of  New  Y'obk,  Pine  St. 

Sixth  National  Bank  of  Nbw  York,  6th  Avenue  and 
Broadway. 

Tenth  National  Bank  of  New  York. 

National  Exchange  Bank  of  New  York. 

First  National  Bank  of  Albant,  N.  Y. 

First  National  Bank  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Second  National  Bank  of  Utioa,  N.  Y. 

First  National  Bank  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Third  National  Bank  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

First  National  Bank  of  Bingiiamiton,  N.  Y. 

First  National  Bank  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

First  National  Bank  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

First  National  Bank  of  Philadelphia. 

First  National  Bank  of  Baltimore. 

First  National  Bank  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Second  National  Bank  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

First  National  Bank  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

First  National  Bank  of  New  London,  Conn. 

First  National  Bank  of  Stamford,  Conn. 

First  National  Bank  of  Providence,  R I. 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Second  National  Bank  of  Boston,  Maas. 

First  National  Bank  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

Second  National  Bank  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

First  National  Bank  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

First  National  Bank  of  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

First  National  Bank  of  Cleveland,  O. 

Second  National  Bank  of  Cleveland,  O. 

First  National  Bank  of  Cincinnati,  O. 

Third  National  Bank  of  Cincinnati,  O. 

And  by  all  National  Banks  which  are  depositories  oi  pub- 
lic money.  All  respectable  banks  and  bankers  through- 
out the  country  will  furnish  further  information  on  appli- 
cation, and  afford  er«  '•/  facility  to  &nl«crijjfj|t  j | 


u rpHE  PEN  IS  MIGHTIER  THAN  THE 

± SWORD." 

THE  GOLD  PEN— THE  BEST  OF  ALL  PENS, 
MORTON’S  GOLD  PENS, 

THE  BEST  PENS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

On  receipt  ef  any  of  the  following  sums  in  Cash,  the 
Subscriber  will  send  by  return  mail,  or  otherwise,  as  di- 
rected, a Gold  Pea  or  Vena— selecting  the  same  according 
to  description,  viz. : 

GOLD  PENS  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  25  cents,  the  Magic  Pen;  for  3S  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen;  for  50  cents,  the  Always-Ready  Pen;  for  75  cents, 
the  Elegant  Pen ; and  for  $1,  the  Excelsior  Pen. — These 
Pens  are  not  numbered,  but  correspond  in  sizes  to  numbara 
2,  3,  4,  5,  and  C respectively. 

THE  SAME  PENS  IN  SILVER-PLATED  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  50  cents,  the  Magic  Pen ; for  76  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen;  for  $1,  the  Always-Ready  Pen ; for  $1  25,  the  Ele- 
gant Pen ; and  for  $1  t<0,  the  Excelsior  Pen. 

These  are  Well-Finished,  Good-Writing  Gold  Pens,  with 
Iridosmin  Points,  the  average  wear  of  every  one  of  wiiiob 
will  far  outlast  a gross  of  the  best  Steel  Pons ; although 
they  are  unwarranted , and , therefore , not  -rxchxmyabl*. 
MORTON’S  WARRANTED  PENS. 

The  name  “A.  Morton,"  “Number,"  and  “ Quality," 
are  stamped  on  the  following  Pens,  and  the  points  are  war- 
ranted for  six  months,  except  against  accident 
The  Numbers  indicate  size  only:  No.  1 being  the  small- 
est, No.  6 the  largest,  adapted  for  the  pocket;  No.  4 the 
smallest,  and  No.  10  the  largest  Mammoth  Gold  Pen,  for 
the  desk. 

Long  and  Medium  Nibs  of  ail  sizes  and  qualities.  Short 
Nibs  of  Numbers  4,  6,  6,  and  7,  and  made  only  of  first 
quality. 

The  Long  and  Short  Nibs  are  fine  pointed;  tho  Medium 
Nibs  are  Broad,  Coarse  Business  points.  The  engravings 
are  fac-similes  of  the  sizes  and  styles. 

GOLD  PENS,  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  $0  75  a No.  1 Pen,  let  quality ; or  a No.  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  nO  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  8 Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  8d  quality. 

For  $1  26,  a No.  8 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a Na  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  Sd  quality. 

For  $1  50,  a No.  4 Pen,  let  quality ; or  a Na  5 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  0 Pen,  Sd  quality. 

For  $4  75,  a No.  5 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a Na  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $2  25,  a No  6 Pen;  $2  76  a No.  7 Pen ; $3  26  a No.  8 
Pen ; $4  a No.  9 Pen;  $5  No.  10  Pen— all  1st  quality. 
fniE  SAME  GOLD  PENS,  IN  SILVER  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  $1  50  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  3 Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $*2  00,  a Na  8 Pen,  1st  qnality ; or  a No.  4 Pea,  2d 
quality : or  a No.  5 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  50  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $3  00,  a No.  6 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  C Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $3  50,  a No.  6 Pen,  1st  quality. 

GOLD  PENS,  ALL  FIRST  QUALITY,  IN  SILVER- 
MOUNTED  DESK  HOLDERS. 

For  $2  00  a No.  4 Pen  ; for  $2  25  a No.  6 Pen ; for  $2  75 
a No.  6 Pen ; for  $3  50  a No.  7 Pen. 

For  $4  09  a No.  8 Pen ; for  $5  a No.  9 Pen ; and  for  $0  a 
No.  10  Pen. 

The  “ lBt  Quality"  are  pointed  with  the  very  best  Iri- 
dosmin  Points,  carefully  selected,  and  none  of  this  quality 
are  sold  with  the  slightest  imperfection  which  skill  aud 
the  closest  scrutiny  can  detect. 

The  “ 2d  Quality"  are  superior  to  any  Pens  made  by  him 
previous  to  the  year  1860. 

“ The  3d  Quality"  he  intends  shall  equal  in  respect  to 
Durability,  Elasticity  and  Good  Writing  Qualities  (the 
only  true  considerations)  any  Gold  Pens  made  elsewhere. 

In  regard  to  the  Cheap  Gold  Pens,  he  begs  leave  to  say 
that,  previous  to  operating  his  New  and  Patented  Ma- 
chines, he  could  not  have  made  as  Good  Writing  and  Du- 
rable Pens,  for  the  price,  had  the  Gold  been  furnished  gra- 
tuitously. 

Parties  ordering  must  in  all  instances  specify  the 
“ Same”  or  the  “ Number " and  “Quality"  of  the  Pens 
i canted,  and  be  particular  to  describe  the  kind  they  pre- 
fer—whether  stiff  or  limber,  coarse  or  fine. 

All  remittances  sent  by  mail  In  registered  letters  are  at 
my  risk : and  to  all  who  send  twenty  cents  (the  charge  for 
registering),  in  addition  to  the  prioe  of  goods  ordered,  1 
will  guaranty  their  safe  delivery. 

Parties  sending  Gold  or  Silver  will  be  allowed  the  full 
premium  on  the  day  received. 

TO  CLUBS. — A discount  of  10  per  cent  will  be  allowed 
on  sums  of  $12,  of  15  per  cent,  on  $24,  and  of  20  per  cent, 
on  $40,  if  sent  to  one  address  at  one  time. 

Address,  A.  MORTON, 

No.  25  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


Eagle  Gas  Stove  Works. 

Summer  Cooking  Stove. 
GAS  the  CHEAPEST 

FUEL. 

BOIL,  BROIL,  ROAST, 
BAKE,  TOAST,  and  do 
IRONING. 

Send  fob  Descriptive  Cat- 
alogue. 

H.  D.  BLAKE, 

474  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  Graefenberg  Company’s 

UTERINE  C ATHOLI CON  (Mar-hall's). 

An  infallible  cure  for  “Female  Weakness,”  and  ail 
Uterine  complaints  of  women. 

Price  $1  50  per  bottle.  Five  bottles  for  Six  Dollars. 

The  Graefenuerg  Vegetable  Pills. 

The  best  Pill  In  the  world  for  family  use,  and  for  all  Bil- 
ious and  Liver  complaints.  Price  25  cents  per  box. 
Address  all  orders  to  J.  F.  BRIDGE,  M.D., 

Resident  Physician  GRAEFENBERG  COMPANY, 
No.  139  William  Street,  near  Fulton,  New  York. 
Inquire  op  Dealers  everywhere. 


Do  they  Pray  for  IVIo  at  Homo?  The  best 

song  out  Mailed  for  26  cents. 

O.  DITSON  & CO.,  BoetoD,  Mas*. 


Baker’s  Rheumatio  Balm. 

Tills  remedy  has  been  used  In  the  family  of  the  propri- 
efow  and  his  friends  for  many  years,  and  they  have  in- 
duced him  to  offer  it  for  sale  to  the  public,  fueling  confi- 
dent, after  a trial,  that  they  will  consider  him  a public 
benefactor. 

In  cases  of  Chronic  and  Inflammatory  Rheumatism  it 
is  invaluable;  and  if,  after  a fair  trial,  it  fails  to  cure, 
the  money  will  be  returned.  Price  $1  per  bottle. 

Principal  Depot:  No.  154  Tenth  Street,  near  Fourth 
Avenue.  Sold  by  the  principal  Druggists.  Remedies  sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

Two  Dollars  made  from  twenty  cts.  Call  and  ex- 
amine, or  ten  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  20c.  Retails 
for  $2,  by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  V. 


Extraordinary  novelties  continually  appear- 
ing in  Demqrest's  New  York  Illustrated  New  s. 
IfotoM  89 r°.*f  we  wpey®  number,  now  ready,  univer- 
. sally  acknowledged  the  moat  spicy  and  fine  weekly  now 
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J.  H.  Winslow  & Co., 

100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Worth  $500,000. 

To  be  sold  for  One  Dollar  each 
without  regard  to  value,  and 
not  to  be  paid  for  till  you 
know  what  you  are  to  get. 

SPLENDID  LIST!! 

Of  Articles  to  be  sold  for  One 
Dollar  eaoh. 


100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches $115  00  each. 

100  Gold  Watches 70  00  each. 

200  Ladies’  Gold  Watches 40  00  each. 

5oO  Ladies'  and  Gent's  Silver  Watches . . 18  00  each. 

3000  Vest  and  Neele  Chains 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  Gold  Band  Bracelets 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

3uo0  “ “ “ 8 00  to  5 00  each. 

3000  Cameo  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Brooches. . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Coral,  Opal,  and  Em.  Brooches . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

' 3000  Cameo  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  000  each. 

S000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Ear  Drops.  4 00  to  0 00  each. 

8000  Coral,  Em.,  and  Opal  Ear  Drops  4 00  to  8 00  each. 

5100  Gent's  Breastpins 2 50  to  8 00  each. 

3000  Watch  Keys 2 00  to  0 00  each. 

5000  Fob  apd  Ribbon  Slides 2 00  to  6 00  each. 

5000  Sets  of  Bosom  Studs 2 60  to  6 00  each. 

5000  Sleeve  Buttons 2 60  to  6 00  each. 

OoOO  Plain  Rings 2 50  to  500 each. 

0000  Stone  Set  Rings 2 60  to  COO  each. 

6000  Lockets 2 50  to  10  00  each. 

5000  Sets  Ladies’  Jewelry 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

10000  Gold  Pens,  Silver  M'ted  Holders  4 00  to  6 00  each. 
10000  Geld  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension 

Cases  aud  Pencils 4 00  to  COO  each. 

All  of  the  above  list  of  Goods  will  be  6old  for  one  dollar 
each.  Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what 
each  one  can  have,  are  first  put  Into  envelopes,  sealed  up, 
and  mixed;  and  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  re- 
gard to  choice,  and  sent  by  mall,  thus  giving  all  a fair 
chance.  On  receipt  of  the  Certificate,  you  will  see  what 
you  can  have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  one 
dollar  aud  take  the  article  or  not. 

Ia  all  transactions  by  mail,  we  shall 
charge  for  forwarding  the  Certificates, 
paying  postage,  and  doing  the  busi- 
ness, 25  cents  each,  which  must  be  in- 
closed when  the  Certificate  is  sent  for. 
Five  Certificates  will  be  sent  for  SI; 
eleven  for  $2 ; thirty  for  $5 ; sixty-five 
for  $10 ; and  a hundred  for  $15. 

Agents Those  acting  as  Agents  will  be  allowed  tea 

cents  on  every  Certificate  ordered  by  them,  provided  their 
remittance  amounts  to  one  dollar.  Agents  will  collect  25 
cents  for  every  Certificate,  and  remit  15  cents  to  us,  either 
in  cash  or  postage  stamps.  Great  caution  should  be  used 
by  out  correspondents  in  regard  to  giving  their  correct  ad- 
dress, Town,  County,  aud  State.  Address 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all 
Utilon  troops,  should  be  sent  by  HARNDEN  S EXPRESS, 
No.  74  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 

New  Army  Watches. 

ARRANDALE  & CO.,  Importers,  212  Broadway,  New 
York,  want  Agents  in  every  county  and  every  regiment, 
for  the  sale  of  their  new  styles  of  Watches.  Lnusually 
liberal  term?  are  offered  to  Agents.  Send  for  circular. 


DEMORESTS  N.  Y.  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS.  — This 
apicy  aud  valuable  Weekly  will  give  some  startling 
novelties  this  week.  Do  not  fail  to  see  it.  Now  ready. 

SOMETHIN Ci  NEW 

IN  PLAYING  CARDS. 

LOVE  SCENES. 

Designs  from  French  Artists. 

The  above  new  Card  has  fifty  two  beautiful  pictures,  of 
elegant  design,  aud  they  can  also  be  used  the  same  as  or- 
uinary  playing  cards,  thus  combining  pleasure  with  amuse- 
ment Enclose  00  cents  and  two  red  stamps,  and  send  for 
sample  pack.  $5  per  dozen.  Liberal  discount  by  gross  to 
dealers.  II.  A.  CASWELL,  00  Nassau  St.,  New  \ ork. 


DEMOREST’S  NEW  YORK  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS, 
THE  LIVE  PAPER  OP  AMERICA.— Everybody 

tv  interesting.  and  live  illustrated  paper  ever  published. 

l»  naM  sww 


BRANDRETH’S 
PILLS  vs.  FEVERS. 

Fevers  are  cuused  by  an  effort  of  Nature  to  throw  out 
from  the  body  poison  that  has  been  absorbed,  either  from 
another  body,  from  checked  perspiration  of  our  own  body, 
or  from  the  atmosphere.  Putrid  exhalations,  whether 
from  living  or  dead  bodies,  or  from  swamps,  or  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  will  produce  fever.  Tub  general  ef- 
fect is  to  diminish  the  powers  or  life.  ~ Should  these 
exhalations  form  purt  of  the  air  we  breathe,  they  are  car- 
ried into  our  fluids  through  tlie  lungs,  and  actually  act  as 
a corrosive  poison,  which  seriously  disorders  the  digest- 
ive organs,  and  occasions  the  deposit  of  offensive  mutters 
In  the  liver,  and  particularly  in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
If  timely  medicine  is  not  administered  to  uuload  these 
orguns  of  their  unhealthy  contents,  they  may  be  so  excited 
by  diseased  actions  as  to  ulcerate,  and  then  no  means  will 
scarcely  save  life.  What  shall  we  do  under  these  circum- 
stances? When  you  are  affected  with  dizziness,  pain  iu 
the  head,  confusion  of  ideus,  dimness  of  sight,  pain  iu  the 
back,  loins,  and  side,  sickness  of  stomach,  or  a general 
weariness,  take  at  once  four  or  six  of 
BRANDRETH’S  VEGETABLE  UNIVERSAL  PILLS, 
and  repeat  every  four  hours  until  they  have  operated  well 
upon  the  bowels. 

Remember,  this  evacuation,  produced  by  these  celebrated 
Pills,',does  not  weaken,  but  the  patient  is  usually  stronger, 
because  they  have  removed  the  cause  of  weakness — the 
CORRUPT  HUMORS  WHICH  WEIGHED  DOWN  III S LIFE  PRINCI- 
PLE. This  evacuation  of  the  bowels  ia  most  necessavy  in 
all  malignant  diseases,  but  mere  particularly  in  Yellow 
Fever,  aud  all  fevers  aud  violent  diseases  generally;  for 
the  stomach-  aud  bowels  are  the  parts  most  effected  in  all 
diseases  of  a severe  character,  whether  they  appear  so  or 
not,  as  is  proved  by  what  Is  brought  away.  But,  by 
purging  them  with  Brandretli’s  Pills,  their  putrid  con- 
tents are  timely  discharged  before  they  produce  incurable 
effects.  This  timely  evucuatiou  not  only  cleanses  the 
bowels,  but 

THE  BLOOD  IS  ALSO  FREED  FROM  A LOAD  OF 
DEPRAVED  HUMORS. 

I have  often  noticed,  in  cases  of  fever,  that,  after  a few 
doses  of  Pills,  the  vital  powers  were  so  restored  that  a 
gentle  sweat  has  broken  out  and  carried  off  all  remains 
of  fever,  and  the  patient  lias  been  well  in  a few  days. 

WEAKNESS  OF  THE  BODY. 

Let  not  an  ill-timed  fear  about  the  weakness  of  the  body 
prevent  the  Pills  being  given  aud  continued  until  the 
bowels  have  been  most  thoroughly  evacuated  of  their  con- 
tents ; for  it  is  this  very  weakness  which  calls  for  this 
treatment,  which  nature  ever  attempts,  but  is  often  not 
able  to  accomplish  unaided  by  Brandreth's  Pills.  Believe 
me,  ye  sick,  it  is  the  only  method  by  which  your  lives  can 
be  certainly  saved.  I can  affirm  that  I have  given  Brau- 
dretli’a  Pills  in  these  cases  when  the  patient  was  so  weak  he 
could  not  walk  across  the  room  without  help,  and  the  pulse 
so  feeble  as  to  be  scarcely  felt,  and  the  general  prostration 
extreme,  and  yet,  after  the  Pills  had  operated,  he  was 
stronger,  as  was  evident  to  himself  and  all  around  him. 

The  U.  S.  10-40  Loan. 

Instructions  to  the  National  Banka  acting  as  loan  agents 
were  not  issued  from  the  Treasury  at  Washington  until 
March  26th.  The  Banks  did  not  generally  begin  to  re- 
ceive subscriptions  until  one  week  later,  and  in  distant 
parts  of  the  country  have  yet  hardly  begun  to  work,  but 
the  subscriptions  reported  bv  mail  to  the  Treasury  up  to 
April  2-2d.  amount  to  over  $38,000,000,  and  the  sum  ac- 
tually  subscribed  but  not  yet  reported  at  that  date  is  much 
greater.  The  attempts  of  interested  parties  to  compel*  t he 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  raise  the  rate  of  Interest  on 
this  loan  have  signally  failed.  The  experience  of  the  last 
few  weeks  gives  us  every  reason  to  believe  that  all  the 
money  the  Treasury  desires  to  borrow,  can  be  obtained  for 
five  per  cent,  interest  in  gold.  


Albums  for  the  Army. 

Our  New  Pocket  Album, 

holding  sixteen  pictures,  and  sold  at 

Seventy-five  Cents, 

is  the  cheapest  and  best  Pocket  Album  ever  offered  to  the 
public. 

Sent  by  mail  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
Seventy-five  Cents, 

SAMUEL  BOWLES  &.  COMPANY, 

Photograph  Album  Manufacturers, 

Springfield,  Mass. 


A MONTH.— Agents  wanted  to  sell  Sewing  Ma- 
. . _ chines.  We  will  give  a commission  on  ail  mi- 
. dues  sold,  or  employ  agents  who  will  work  for  the  above 
wages,  and  all  expenses  paid.  Address, 

D.  B.  HERRINTON  & CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


OLD  ABES  JOKE  S 

FRESH  FROM  ABRAHAM'S  BOSOM. 

Comprising  all  his  issues,  except  the  “Greenback?," 
being  the  Jests  and  Squibs  of  President  Lincoln. 

By  Booksellers  and  News  Agents,  post-paid,  35  cents. 
T.  R.  DAWLEY,  Publisher,  13  & 15  Park  Row,  N.  V. 


(JNsyK  A MONTH!  I want  to  hire  Agents  in  every 
I O county  at  $75  a month,  expenses  paid,  to  sell 
my  new  cheap  Family  Sewing  Machines.  Address 

a MADISON,  Alfred,  Maine. 


ICE  CREAM, 

And  the  Philosophy  of  its  Manufacture. 

A small  treatise,  with  valuable  recipes  on  tills  subject, 
will  be  sent  FREE,  by  mail,  to  persons  who  will  send 
their  address  to  E.  K ETC  HAM  & CO.,  289  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  TOILET 

Preparations  of  JOSEPH  BURNETT  & Ca,  of  Boston,  a: 
the  “ lie  plus  ultra.”  Sold  every  where. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES  ?— My  Ongnent  will 
foroCthem  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1— 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der, R.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


COPY. 

Indianapolis,  April  12, 1804. 
AT.  Babbitt,  New  York—  Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  I send 
you  a check  lor  $36.  You  will  please  send  me  six  boxes 
of  your  French  Chemical  Erosive  Soap.  I wish  two  for 
myself,  two  for  a friend,  and  two  for  a grocery  merchant 
iu  our  city,  whom  I want  to  keep  it  for  sale  hereafter,  and 
lie  wishes  to  try  it,  I first  ordered  it  from  you  three  or 
four  years  ago,  and  have  used  it  ever  since.  My  wife 
thinks  she  can  not  do  without  it;  she  inform?  me  that  the 
girl  is  enabled  to  do  her  washing  in  naif  the  time  required 
with  ordinary  soap,  and  has  the  clothes  cleaner  and  whiter. 
We  are  both’fully  satisfied  that  clothes  like  shirts,  or  other 
articles  requiring  much  rubbing,  last  fully  one  half  longer 
or  more  when  washed  with  the  Krasive  Soap,  as  so  much 
rubbing  is  saved ; and  a still  greater  saving  is  made  in  the 
way  of  fuel,  in  not  boiling  the  clothes.  This  matter  of 
not  boiling  the  clothes  puzzled  her  for  a loug  time ; she 
hud  had  her  clothes  boiled  all  her  life,  and  could  hardly 
give  it  up : but  she  soon  found  it  was  entirely  unnecessary, 
and  that  clothes  unboiled  were  a great  deal  cleaner  and 
whiter  than  when  boiled;  boiling  seemed  to  boil  the  dirt 
into  them,  or  to  make  them  yellow,  but  when  left  without 
boiling  they  were  white  as  snow.  I intend  to  get  some 
of  our  grocery  merchants  to  keep  it  hereafter,  so  we  can 
get  it  with  less  trouble.  Should  this  amount  not  pay  for 
six  boxes  of  sixty  pounds  each,  write  me,  and  I will  send 
you  the  balance ; and  if  it  overpays,  send  seven  or  what- 
ever it  pays  for. 

Send  by  Merchants’  or  Great  Western  Dispatch,  to 
J.  S.  DUNLOP,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
N.B — Above  letter  refers  to  B.  T.  BABBITT'S  cele- 
brated NEW  YORK  CITY  SOAP,  manufactured  at  Noe. 
64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington  St.,  New 
York,  and  for  sale  every  where. 


American  Nkedlr  Co.,  442  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Needle 
Manufacturers  for  the  Sewing-Machines,  Bartlett's  Bur- 
nished Hand  Needles,  Hackle,  Gill,  Comb,  Card,  Pins,  Ac. 


The  Self-Guide  and  Nheih.e  Setter,  for  all  Sewing- 
Machines,  price  $1  50  for  both.  Sent  free  by  mail,  with 
directions.  J.  W.  BARTLETT,  442  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


To  Wounded  Soldiers. 

The  bounty  of  $100  due  to  soldiers  who  have  been  dis- 
charged on  account  of  wounds  received  in  battle,  is  now 
being  paid  at  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  AGENCY, 
64  Bleecker  Street,  New  York,  opposite  Pay  Department. 
The  discliarge  must  be  presented  by  the  soldier;  when 
residing  out  of  the  city  the  discharge  can  be  sent  by  mail, 
giving  distinctly  the  name  and  post-office  address  of  the 
applicant. 

Munro  s Ten  Cent  Publications.  Novels: 
No.  1.  The  Hunters.  2.  The  Trapper’s  Retreat.  3.  The 
Patriot  Highwayman.  4.  The  Hunted  Unionist.  6.  A 
Cruise  with  the  Pirate  Semmes.  0.  The  Man-Eaters.  7. 
Charlotte  Temple.  8.  The  Death  Face.  9.  The  Indinn- 
Slayer.  10.  The  Turtle-Catcher.  11.  The  Hunter’s  Tri- 
umph. 12.  The  Ocean  Rovers ; or,  the  Freebooters  of  the 
Isles.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  10c.  each. 

GEORGE  MUNRO  & CO.,  137  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


Excelsior  Music  Book-  Nos.  l,  2,  3,  and  4,  for 
violin,  tiute,  cornet,  or  fife,  containing  the  latest  popular 
music,  such  as  “Faust  March,”  “Finnegan’s  Wake,’’ 
Faust  Waltzes,  “ Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  lone  galop,  “ No 
Irish  need  apply,"  Loving,  I thiuk  of  thee,  &c.  Price  25c. 
for  2 Nos.  45c.  for  4 Nos.  mailed.  MUSICAL  INSTRU- 
MENTS. Descriptive  price  list  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

FREDERICK  BLUME,  208  Bowery,  N.  Y. 


Economy  in  Silks,  Gloves,  Ribbons,  &c. 

HKOEMAN  & CO.’S  BENZINE  removes  Palut,  Grease 
Spots,  &c.,  instantly,  aud  cleans  Silks,  Gloves,  &c.,  equal 
to  new.  Only  25c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  Druggists  and 
Fancy  Goods  Stores.  HKOEMAN  & CO.,  Nog.  .208,  299, 
511,  and  756  Broadway,  and  cor.  of  4th  Ave.  aud  17Ui  St. 


ARMY  BADGES. 

Soud  Silver  and  Gold  Bad«f.8  of  every  description 
constantly  on  hand,  and  New  Styi.es  to  order.  Also  a 
Soldier's  Ring,  with  Name,  Co.,  and  Regt.  beautifully 
engraved  on  the  outside,  in  solid  silver,  at  $250;  IS  karat 
gold,  $6  00.  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  or  Ebony  Holders, 
$100  each.  Sent  by  mail.  Agents  wanted. 

K.  KEITH,  203  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


New  Spring  Styles  for  1864. 

G.  L.&  J.  B.  KELT Y-  359  Broadway  N.Y. 


MME.  DEMORESTS  MIRROR  OF  FASIIION8.-The 
Spring  number  of  this  magnificent  Fashion  Maga- 
zine, now  ready,  presenta  a brilliant  display  of  beBhtiful 
novelties  for  the  Spring  Fashions,  and  some  unusual  and 
extraordinary  attractions,  among  which  is  a large  Double 
Mammoth  Fashion  Plate,  twice  the  usual  size,  and  the  moat 
beautiful  Fashion  Plate  ever  offered  in  a magazine  In  the 
world.  The  Spring  number  also  contains  Six  Full  Size 
Patterns,  an  elegant  Braid  Sheet,  with  mnch  valuable  in- 
formation, &c.,  all  for  only  25  cents;  or  yearly  subscrip- 
tion, $1,  with  a premium  of  One  Dollar’s  worth  of  extra 
Patterns.  Do  not  fail  to  subscribe  immediately.  The 
Agriculturist  and  Mirror  of  Fashions,  furnished  together, 
for  $1  75.  Arthur's  or  Peterson's  Magazine  and  ttie  Mir- 
ror of  Fashions,  $2  20 ; Godey’s  Lady’s  Book  and  the  Mir. 
ror  of  Fashions.  $2  75,  less  than  the  cost  of  Ciodey’s  alone. 
Splendid  premiums  for  Clubs.  Address  Mme.  DEMO- 
REST,  No.  473  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


DR.  B.  O.  PERRY, 

DERMATOLOGIST, 

49  Bond  Street,  New  York, 

Formerly  of  29  Winter  Street,  Boston,  treats  successful- 
ly all  Diseases  of  the  Scalp,  Loss  of  Hair,  and  Premature 
Blanching.  Also,  removes  Moth  Freckles,  uud  other  Dis- 
colorations from  the  face,  without  injury  to  the  texture  or 
color  of  the  skin.  Consultations  free. 

For  particulars  enclose  stamp  for  Circular. 


Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Tavlor  Double  Cvlinder.  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $8500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS.  829  Pearl  St.,  N.\ . 


“ Good  Looking.” 

ET II N O LOG Y,  PHYSIOLOGY,  PHRENOLOGY. 

Physiognomy,  and  Psychology,  with  characters  of 
nations  and  individuals,  given  in  the  ILLUSTRATED 
PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL  15  cents  a No.,  or  $1  50 
a year.  For  60  cents  the  Pictorial  Double  Noe.  for  Janua- 
ry, February.  Marcia  and  April  sent  by  first  post,  by 
FOWLER  & WELLS,  308  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Enameled  Chamber 

furniture 

The  best  assortment  of  Enameled  I'urnitdre  ia  all  col- 
ors aud  style.?,  walnut  and  chestnut,  plain  aud  ornamental, 
in  suits,  wholesale  and  retail.  Also  Mattresses  and  Pail- 
lasses. WARREN  WARD,  2*7  Canal  St.,  N..Y.  , 


5000 

Agents  Wanted, 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

NEW  GOLD  FEN. 

This  gold  pen  is  something  entirely  new,  and  ia  now 
offered  to  the  public  for  the  first  time,  and  is  made  by  an 
entirely  new  process,  enabling  us  to  offer  them  very  cheap. 
Every  pen  is  warranted  one  year,  and  to  be  genuine  dia- 
mond pointed,  and  to  possess  all  the  elasticity  and  writ- 
ing qualities  of  the  highest  priced  gold  pen  made.  Single 
pens  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  following  prices : 

With  Silver-mounted  Ebony  Holders,  In  Moboooo 
Casks. 

No.  2.  Medium  Peu  and  Holder,  each  90  cents. 

No.  3.  Large,  “ “ each  $1  00. 

No.  4.  Engrossing  Pen  and  Holder,  each  $1 16. 

Great  inducements  to  Agents  and  the  Trade.  Send  for 
our  Circular.  GEORGE  A.  ELY  & CO.,  Sole  Manutao- 
turera,  No.  181  Broadway,  New  York. 


WATCHES. 

The  Great  New  Army  Watch,  especially  for  Soldiers, 
in  heavy  and  beautifully  finished  solid  silver  hunting 
cases,  genuine  Lever  movements,  ruby  jeweled,  and  war- 
ranted os  represented,  and  a perfect  time-keeper,  only  $18. 

Constantly  on  hand  Watches  of  every  description. 
Agents  wanted  throughout  the  country.  Send  for  our  cir- 
cular. Sample  Watches  sent  free.  Postage,  by  the  case, 
$2  38 ; Registering,  20  cents. 

WARRANTEE. 

We  warrant  every  Watch  to  be  as  represented,  or 
money  refunded.  A written  warrantee  given  if  required. 

GEORGE  A.  ELY  & CO.,  Importers  of, 

No.  131  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


50  000  AGENTS  WANTED. 

U.  T.  HAYWARD, 

Manufacturing  Jeweler,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

I will  send  a sample  of  either  of  the  New  Artillery,  Cav- 
alry. Pontonier,  Engineer,  or  Naval  Pins  for  $1  60,  or  a 
Solid  Silver  Shield,  or  either  Array  Corps,  Division,  or 
Company  1’ins  with  your  Nnine,  Reg.,  and  Co.  handsome- 
ly engraved  thereon,  for  $L  Scud  for  Wholesale  Illus- 
trated Circular.  ( 


CARPET  WARP. 

WOOL  TWINE. 

Twines  and  Paper.  IL  A.  HARVEY,  84 Maiden  Lane,N.Y. 

RADGES.  BADGES. 

Solid  Silver  Company  Pins  (engraved  to  order),  $1  OOea. 
“ “ Corps  Badges  “ “ $1 60  “ 

“ “ Cavalry  Badges  “ “ $3  00  “ 

“ “ Artillery  “ “ “ $1 50  “ 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address 

C.  L.  BALCII  & CO.,  209  Broadway,  New  York. 


Great  Chance  to  make  Money ! 

£650-000  of  WATCHES.  JEWELRY. 

&c.,  given  away  with  our  Stationery  Prize  Packets.  Ev- 
ery Agent  purchasing  100  Packets  will  receive  free  a 
Genuinh  Silver  Watch.  We  also  publish  Splendid 
Steel  Engravings,  by  which  $10  invested  will  yield 
$50.  More  money  to  be  made  selling  our  Packets  and 
Engravings  than  in  any  other  business.  For  particulars 
of  Special  Inducements,  send  for  New  Circulas. 

G.  S.  HASKINS  * CO.,  86  & 38  Beckman  St.,  N.  Y. 


fF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 


edition  of 

MEDICAL  COMMON  SENSE. 

Among  the  many  subjects  treated  in  tbis  work  are  the 
following:  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh, 
Scrofula,  Rheumatism,  Dyspepsia,  Piles,  Liver,  and  Phi- 
losophy of  Digestion,  Constipation,  Affections  of  the 
Urinary  Organs,  Diseases  of  the  Female  Orgaus  of  Gen- 
eration, Barrenness,  Impotence,  Seminal  Weakness,  Rup- 
ture, Salt  Rheum,  Cancer,  Paralysis,  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  Neuralgia,  How  to  Recover  the  Sight  and  Throw 
Aside  Spectacles,.  Marriage  aud  Sexual  Philosophy,  the 
Curious  Marriage  Customs  of  the  World,  Philosophy  of 
Elopements,  Philosophy  of  Child-marking,  a Chapter  for 
tiie  Married,  and  a thousand  of  value  to  married  and 
single,  never  written  before,  making  altogether  a curious 
book  for  curious  people,  and  a good  book  for  every  one ; 
400  pages;  100  Illustrations.  To  be  had  of  all  News 
Agents.  Contents  tables  sent  free  by  mail  to  all  appli- 
cants, or  the  book  forwarded  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  $1  50.  Address  E.  a FOOTE,  M.  £>.,  1130  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


12  Card  Photographs  for  $1.  Made  of  the  best 

material,  and  will  be  sent  assorted  to  any  address  on  Re- 
ceipt of  price  In  U.  S.  Currency.  Address 

J.  U.  ROLLINS,  Box  679,  Haverhill,  Mass. 


DEMOREST’S  N.  Y.  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS,  a 
Weekly  Journni  of  Illustrations  on  all  live  subjects, 
and  a National  and  Family  Newspaper  in  its  most  com- 
prehensive sense  Published  90  Beekmau  Street.  Sold 
everywhere. 


world,  ten  kinds.  Old  hands  at  the  business  will  do  well 
to  try  a sample  lot.  Send  a red  stamp  for  circular. 

JOHN  GIBSON,  No.  32  Beckman  St.,  X.  V. 


The  Printer’s  Devil;  * handsome,  illustrated, 

literary,  family  paper,  will  be  sent  six  months  on  trial  for 
25  cents.  Address  “ Printer's  Devil , 113  Fulton  St.,  New 
York."  This  offer  has  never  been  equaled. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Have  Just  published : 

THE  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLIXGTON.  A Novel.  By 
Anthony  Trollope,  Author  of  “ Rachel  Ray,"  “ Or- 
ley  Farm,"  “ Doctor  Thorne,"  “Framley  Parsonage," 
“The  Bertrams,"  “The  Three  Clerks,”  “The  West  In- 
dies and  the  Spanish  Main,"  &c.  Illustrated  by  MiG 
lair. . 8vo,  Cloth,  $1 76;  Paper,  $1  25. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 50 

An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sea- 
sc B! bees,  at  $2  75  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $2*  50. 
Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  together. 


Circulation  over  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  Four  Months $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year  .......  ® JJJJ 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years , 

And  an  Kxtra  Copy  t rill  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Ten  Subsobtuess,  at  $2  75  each,  or  11  Copies  for 
$27  50.  Payment,  invariably  in  advance. 

Terms  to  Advertisers One  Dollar  per  line  for  in- 

side, and  One  Dotfdr  and  fifty  Cents  per  line  for  out- 
aids  AdvilUaeteeuts  e*h  insertion. 

HARfAR  & BROTHERS,  Pcbushee.. 


Wards  Shirts 

SENT  EVERYWHERE 
byMAILorEXPRESS 


$teelCollars 


<$>  USAE  <§> 

§rEBUNtfsAMBRo^ 

It  Will  Make  Your  Hair 
Crow  Thick  And  Long. 


BRIDGEWATER  PAINT 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


$50  AMERICAN  $50 
LEVER  WATCHES. 


American  Silver  Hunting  Cased  Watches,  from  $32 
to  $78. 

SwibsSilver  HuntingCaseii  WATonES,from$16  to  $25. 

English  “ “ “ “ $35  to  $75. 

American  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches,  from  $75 
to  $150. 

Swiss  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches, from  $45  to  $100. 

English  “ “ “ « “ $75  to  $200. 

All  warranted  as  timekeepers,  and  eacli  article  to  be 
worth  the  amount  charged  for  the  quality  seut. 

Orders  (large  and  small)  faithfully  attended  to.  Estab- 
lished 20  'leant 

T.  B.  BYNNER,  ITS  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Trade  Mark,  P.  S.  Bartlett,  Waltham,  Mass.,  Full 
Jeweled,  warranted,  in  4 oz.  coin  silver  hunting- 
case,  gold  joints,  fancy  push  tin,  for  $50. 

Also  every  variety  of  good  Watches  at  equally  low  rates. 
All  orders  from  the  Army  must  be  pre-paid,  as  the  Ex- 
press Companies  will  not  take  bills  for  collection  on  soldiers. 
J.  L.  FERGUSON,  Importer  of  Watches. 

208  Broadway  New  York. 


,^=5^  BENJAMIN’S  RUPTURE 
'A  CURE  TRUSS  challenges  the  world  to 
equal  it  in  retaining  and  perfectly  curing 
y Hernia,  or  Rupture.  Office,  1 Barclay 
Street,  opposite  the  Astor  House. 


ARMY 

WATCH. 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watch,  Double 
Case,  Lever  Cap,  small  size,  enameled  dial,  cut  hands, 
“ English  Movements ,”  and  correct  time-keeper. 

A single  one  sent  free  by  mail  In  neat  case,  for  only  $7. 

A neat  Silver  Watch,  same  ns  above,  specially  adapted 
to  the  Army.  Sent  free  by  mail,  for  only  $7. 

$15  European  Timekeeper,  <{;15 

Or,  Compass  Watch. 

A Prrgnn  “ Extra  Double  Gold  Plated?  engraved  or  en- 
gine turned  Hunting  Case  Watch,  Magic  Spiing,  “ Genu- 
ine English  Jeireled  or  Nickel  Movements”  “M.  J. Tobi- 
as" Independent  Action,  Self  Balance,  and  has  a neat 
Miniature  Compass  sunk  in  the  cap  and  attached  to  the 
movements,  making  it  a 11  Correct  Guide " to  the  Soldier 
or  Traveler.  Perfect  time-keeper,  “ icarranted  one  gear.” 
Will  stand  Acid,  and  is  an 

Exact  Imitation  of  $100  Watch, 
Used  by  the  British  Army  Officers. 
Sent  free  by  mail,  in  elegant  Morocco  Case,  for  only  $15. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  of  l'cb.  20  says 
of  the  “European  Timekeeper,"  “It  is  a novelty  here, 
and  »h  imitation  of  the  celebrated  timekeeper  so  much  in 
use  among  the  British  army  officers,  and  is  calculated  to 
meet  the  wants  of  our  soldier*  in  the  field."  Illustrated, 
Neirs  says,  “Correct  timepieces  ; and  for  beauty  and  fine 
finish  tiicv  are  equal  in  appearance  to  $100  watches." 

Address  < HAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  Importers,  38  & 40 
Ann  Street,  New  York. 


Soldiers  of  the  Union ! ! ! 

Read  the  following  Letters  received  from  your 
comrades  as  endorsements  of  the 

WORLD-KNOWN  AND  WORI.D-TRIED  REMEDIES 
KNOWN  AS 

Professor  Holloway’s 
Pills  and  Ointment. 


Yon  will  here  find  unsolicited  testimonials  received  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  where  our  army  of  occupation  is 
in  force. 

See  to  your  Health! 

All  of  you  have  some  one  interested  in  your  welfare, 
then  do  not  delay. 

Your  Life  is  Valuable!! 

Not  only  to  yourselves,  but  to  your  Fathers  and  Met  It- 
ers, Sisters,  Wives,  and  Brothers.  Then  while  you  may, 
purchase  your  Health ! 

For  35  cents,  88  cents,  or  $1  40, 

Will,  when  expended  in  these  medicines,  bring  you 
down  to  the  greenest  and  ripest  old  age. 

The  following  are  genuine  letters,  on  file  for  inspection 
at  this  office, 

80  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 

Quartermaster's  Department,  1 
39th  Illinois  Volunteers,  / 
Folly  Island,  S.  C.,  November  26,  1863. 
Prof.  Hollo  wav,  80  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. : 

Sir  : Enclosed  please  find  two  dollars,  for  which  send  me 
one  dollar’s  worth  each  of  your  celebrated  Pills  and  Oint- 
ment, by  return  mail.  Please  attend  to  this  at  once,  for  I 
am  much  in  need  of  the  above  remedies.  Address 
Lieut.  A.  W.  FELLOWS,  Q.  M., 

39th  Illinois  Vols. 


$11  Watches.  $12 

“AN  ELEGANT  WATCH.” 

Set  in  very  heavy  Silver  hunting  cases  of  splendid  fin- 
ish, Silver  capped,  ruby  jeweled,  fine  English  movements, 
pure  white  dial,  and  steel  polished  hands.  Warranted  a 
correct  timekeeper,  and  promptly  forwarded,  together  with 
a veiy  handsome  gold-plated  chain  and  key,  to  any  ad- 
dress, postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  twelve  dollars,  or  eleven 
dollars  without  chain.  O.  E.  CLARKE  & CO.,  208  Broad- 
way, N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  6050.  Send  for  a Circular. 


[At  the  Fair: — Scene:  Very  pretty  girl  pinning  bouquet  on  Young  SveU's  coat .] 
Young  Swell.  “Twenty-five  cents  for  the  bouquet,  I think  you  said:  here's  a Two-Dol- 
lar  Greenback.” 

Young  Lady.  “Yes;  twenty-five  cents  for  the  bouquet:  a dollar  for  pinning  it  on  your 
coat;  and  seventy-five  cents  for  the  pin.  That’s  just  light:  thank  you.  Can’t  I show  you 
something  else?” 


A Bad  Breath— Greatest  Curse  the  human 
family  is  heir  to.  How  many  lovers  it  has  separated — 
how  mauy  lriends  forever  parted.  The  subject  is  so  deli- 
cate, your  nearest  friend  will  not  mention  it,  and  you  aro 
ignorant  of  the  fact.  To  effect  a radical  cure,  uso  tho 
“BALM  OF  THOUSAND  FLOWERS"  ns  a ilcntrifioc, 
night  and  morning.  It  also  beautifies  the  complexion,  re- 
moving nil  tan,  pimples,  and  freckles,  leaving  the  skin 
soft  and  white.  Prico  50  cents.  For  sale  by  all  druggists. 

The  Trade  supplied  by  HOWARD,  SANGER  & CO., 
105  and  107  Chambers  Street,  N.  Y.,  and  for  sale  by  all 
Druggists. 


Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government 
Securities. 

No.  38  Wall  Street, ’New  York. 


Camp  near  Brandt  Station,  Va.,  1 
Jamitti'y  7,  IS64.  / 

Prof.  Holloway: 

Dear  mb:  I have  heard  a great  deal  of  talk  about  your 
fnmous  Pills,  and  as  I never  was  in  need  of  them  until 
now,  I want  to  try  them,  os  Diarrhnm  is  very  prevnleut 
at  the  present  time : send  me  the  worth  of  tho  enclosed. 

Yours,  <tc., 

JOSEPH  WALSH, 

Co.  E,  5th  Regt.,  Excelsior  Brigade. 

Pulaski,  Tennessee,  ) 
December  26,  1863.  j 

Prof.  Holloway: 

Dear  Sir:  Please  find  enclosed  one  dollar,  and  send  me 
the  amount  in  yrmr  famous  Pills,  as  I am  troubled  with 
Dyspepsia,  and  seek  cure. 

Yours,  &c„ 

THOMAS  F.  TURNER, 

Co.  J,  2d  Iowa  Infantry. 

Morris  Island,  S.  C.,  \ 

January  12,  1864.  / 

Prof.  Holloway: 

Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  you  will  find  50  cents;  for  which 
I wish  you  to  seud  me  some  of  yonr  valuable  Pills;  Bend 
them  by  mail.  I enclose  10  cents  for  postage. 

Address,  ISRAEL  C.  HALL, 

Co.  D,  4th  N.  H.  Vols., 

Port  Royal,  S.  C. 


Ready  made  or  to  measure,  at  $33,  $39,  and  $45  per  doz. 

Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement-,  list  of  prices, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars  sent 
free  everywhere. 

FRENCH  FLANNEL  OVERSIHRTS,  $3  00,  $3  75,  and 
$4  50  each : nil  cut  one  yard  long.  A single  shirt  sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  the  cash  and  63  cents  postage  for  each 

Send  the  size  of  your  neck.  Also 


Davis  Collamore  & Co, 


/JTX^  GUNS,  PISTOLS, 

JLa  Military  Goods, 

Fbknou  and  English  Fancy  Goods. 

Also,  a full  assortment  of 

Jet.  Coral,  and  Steel  Goods. 

Schuyler,  Hartley  6c  Graham, 

19  Maiden  Lane  & 22  John  Street.  N.  Y., 
31  Hac  dn  Chateau  d’Eau,  Faris. 
Sands  St.,  Birmingham,  Eng-. 


479  Broadway,  below  Broome  St., 

Importers  of  fine  China,  Wedgewood,  Parian, 
c.  Engraved  Glass  to  order  in  great  variety. 
(Joloeed  Stone  China  Dining  Sets. 


Washington,  March  28, 1S64. 

Gentlemen: — You  may  use  the  sentence  about  “Cu 
jo’s  Cave"  which  I wrote  to  Mr.  Trowbridge.  The  bo 
merits  higher  praise,  and  I have  heard  it  more  high 
praised  by  discerning  judges. 

Yours  very  iruly,  S.  P.  CHASE. 

Messrs.  J.  E.  TILTON  & CO.,  Publishers,  Ba  ton. 


ENAMELED  WHITE, 

Having  the  appearance  and  comfort  of  linen,  have  been 
worn  in  England  for  the  last  two  years  in  preference  to 
any  other  collar,  as  they  aro  readily  cleaned  in  one  min- 
ute with  n i- ponce. 

To  Military  Men  and  Travellers  they  are  invaluable. 

Price  75  cts.  each ; sent  by  post  to  any  part  of  the  U nion 
on  the  receipt  of  90  cents. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD,  387  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


What  Secretary  CHASE  says  of  the  New 
Novel. 

“The  inflamed  condition  of  my  right  eye  ha*  prevent- 
ed my  reading  or  writing  much  lately.  “Cudjo’s  Cave” 
I could  not  help  reading,  however.  It  interested  and  im- 
pressed me  profoundly." 


Shttlts’  Ongucnt,  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  post- 
paid, for  50  cents.  Address  C.  F SIIULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Camp  of  5th  Excelsior  Brigade,  ") 
Jauuary  22,  1864  j 

Prof..  Holloway  : 

Sir:  Please  send  me  for  the  enclosed  50  cents  the  worth 
of  it  in  Pills ; enclaved  find  15  cents  to  pay  postage,  and 
yon  will  oblige.  Address, 

Yours,  &c., 

Serpt.  WM.  POWERS, 

Co.  E,  5tli  Regt  Excelsior  Brignde, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Hoyt’s  Hiawatha  Hair  Restorative. 

Hoyt's  Hiawatha  Hair  Restorative. 

Hoyt’s  Hiawatha  Hair  Restorative. 

Hoyt’s  Hiawatha  IIaib  Restorative. 

Hoyt’s  Hiawatha  Hair  Restorative. 

Superior  to  every  other  preparation  for  the  hair  in  pow- 
er  to  restore  faded  and  gray  hair  to  its  original  color  and 
natural  appearance,  to  prevent  it  from  falling  out,  to  over- 
come effects  of  previous  use  of  preparations  containing 
sulphur, •hgar  of  lead,  &c.,  and  to  remove  the  impurities 
anil  humors  of  the  scalp.  Invaluable  dressing  for  whiskers. 

Hoyt's  Imperial  Coloring  Cream. 

Sungrior  to  any  llnlr  Dressing  in  use.  Oils  and  Colors 
the  Hair  at  the  same  time.  Changes  light  and  red  hair 
to  a beautiful  brown  or  black. 

N.B.— Ladies’  French  hair-dresser  in  attendance  to  ap- 
ply the  Hiawatha. 

JOSEPH  HOYT  & CO.,  10  University  Place,  N.  Y. 


Soldiers  Discharged 

For  Wounds,  $100  Bounty  paid  by  applying  at  once. 
Blanks  and  information  sent,  by  mail. 

SOMES,  BROWN  & CO,  2 Park  Place,  N.  Y.  City. 


Morris  Island,  S.  C 1 
Jauuary  21,  1864.  / 

Prof.  IIollowat: 

Plense  find  enclosed  the  sum  of  one  dollar  for  Pills.  I 
have  Diarrhoea,  and  cau’t  get  it  stopped,  so  I want  to  try 
your  Pills. 

Yours,  Ac., 

WILLIAM  CHRISTY, 

Co.  D,  104th  Regt.  Penn.  Vols., 

Morris  Island,  S.  C. 


From  the  “Louisville 
n Journal.”" 

'oN  We  wish  to  say  to  our  friends 
among  the  army  sutlers  — and 
K,\\  their  name  is  lcgion-tliat  tli  y 
I should  never  lie  without  a sup- 
mc]  ply  of 

WF/I  PERRY  DAVIS  PAIN  KILL- 

’SJ/  ER,  TIIE  GREATEST  MEDICINE  OF 

yy  the  age.  Every  soldier  wauls 
' it : the  army  surgeons  want  it ; 

the  wagoners  and  farriers  want 
it ; and  all  our  volunteer  nurses — God  ble-s  them — we  are. 
told  never  fail  to  have  a supply  when  starting  on  their 
errands  of  mercy.  It  is  put  up  in  neat  boxes  of  two  doz  u 
each,  securely  packed  in  sawdust.  Can  bo  transported 
over  any  road  without  danger  of  breaking. 


CAUTION. 

If  the  reader  of  this  “ notice”  can  not  get  a box  of  Pills 
or  Ointment  from  the  drug  store  in  his  place,  let  him  write 
to  me,  80  Maiden  Lane,  enclosing  the  amount,  and  I will 
mail  a box  free  of  expense.  Many  dealers  will  not  keep 
my  medicines  on  hand  because  they  can  not  make  as  much 
profit  as  on  other  persons'  make.  35  cents,  88  cents,  and 
$1  40  per  box  or  pot. 


Good  News  for  the 
Army. 

Hereafter  wo  will  send,  post-paid,  any  of  our  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC  ALBUMS  ordered  by  soldiers  for  themselves 
or  friends,  giving  an  Album  of  tho  full  value  of  the  mon- 
ey sent. 

Our  Albums  have  the  reputation  of  being  superior  to 
aH  others  in  beauty  and  durability,  and  range  in  price 
from  50  cts.  to  .$50. 

Our  catalogue  of 

CARD  PHOTOGRAPHS 

now  embraces  about  5000  officers,  army  and  navy,  states- 
men, actors,  copies  of  works  of  art,  &e.  Catalogue  sent 
on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Stereoscopes  and  Stereoscopic  Views. 

Our  assortment  of  these  is  very  extensive,  including  a 
great  variety  of  views  of  the  present  war. 

Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

E.  & II.  T.  ANTHONY'  & CO, 

501  Broadway,  New  York. 

Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Materials. 


10,000  Copies  sold  in  One  Week. 

THE  NATIONAL  ALMANAC 

And  Annual  Record  for  1864. 

Containing  recent,  reliable,  ami  ample  statistics  rela- 
ting to  the  United  States,  each  separate  State,  and  all  for- 
eign countries. 

I tie  nn  Encycloptedia  of  useful  and  interesting  informa- 
tion, and  is  indispensable  to  all  who  read  or  think. 

12mo,  650  page'.  Price  hi  paper,  $1  25;  in  muslin, 
$1 00.  Sent  free  by  mail.  Canvassers  and  agents  wanted. 

Address,  GEO.  W.  CHILDS,  Publisher, 

C2S  and  630  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

For  sale  by  Booksellers  and  News  Agents  everywhere. 


And  a Gold  Hunting-Case  Watch  given  free  to  all 
agents  who  sell  our  Original  and  "only  Genuine”  Extra 
Large  Size  Stationery  Prize  Packages.  One  of  onr  H'on- 
der/ul  Packages  contains  more  really  valuable  articles 
than  any  half  dozen  others  ever  sold.  Among  the  sur- 
prising contents  of  “each  package"  will  be  found  large 
quantities  of  “ Fine  Stationery,''  Pens,  Pencils,  Enve- 
lopes, “ Engravings Ladies’  Fashion  Plates,  Designs 
for  Needle-work,  Cottage  Keepsakes,  Household  Compan- 
ions, Letter  - Writer's  Instructor,  Parlor  Amusements, 
Gent’s  Pocket  Calendars  for  1864  Union  Emblems, 
Gaines,  Karo  Recipes,  Many  Ways  to  get  JHeh,  Yankee 
Notions,  Fancy  Articles,  Itich  and  Costly  Presents  of 
Fashionable  Jewelry,  &c.,  &c„  all  together  worth  many 
dollars,  for  only  25c.  Agents  make  'immense  profits. 
tine  hundred  packages,  with  presents  of  jewelry  and  gift 
of  a superb  witch,  show-bills,  and  sole  right  for  a town 
or  county,  sent  anywhere  on  receipt  of  $15.  Smart 
agents  can  sell  100  Packages  in  a few  hours.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  town.  Send  for  our  Great  New  Circular 
for  1864,  coutaining  Extra  Premium  Inducements,  free. 
Address  the  Great  AMERICAN  PRIZE  PACKAGE  CO., 
Cor.  Nassau  anil  Ann  St,  New  Y’ork.  Only  Original,  and 
Largest  and  Oldest  Prize  Package  House  in  the  World. 


BUCKLEY’S  MELODIST. 

A COLLECTION  of  about  ONE  lIUNDREDof  the  most 
popular  Pongs  of  tile  day.  Words  anil  Music,  bound  in 
cloth.  Among  the  contents  are.  “When  Johnny  conies 
inarching,  home;”  “Break  it  gently  to  mv  mother;" 
“ Hoad  me  a letter  from  home;"  “ l)o  they  ihlnk  of  inn 
at  lmme?"  “Her  bright  smile  haunts  me.  -till “How 
can  I leave  thee?"  “Long weary  day;-'  “Mother,  is  the 
battle  over?"  “Rook  me  to  sleep,  mother;"  “Sword  of 
Bunker  Hill;"  “There's  music  in  the  air;”  “’Tis  mid- 
night hour “ Black  Brigade ;”  “ The  Cure ;"  “ The 
Captain;"  “Go  away,  black  man  ;”  “ Glory  Hallelujah 
“invalid  Corps;"  "Jeff  Davis’s  Dream;”  “Murtlier 
complate;"  “ Sally  come  up;"  “ What  will  vou  flu,  love?" 
&c.  ' Copies  mailed,  post-paid,  on  receipt  >>f  35  cents. 

HENRY  TOLMAN  &CO.,  Publishers,  291  Washington 
Street,  Boston.  For  sale  by  the  AMERICAN  NEWS 
COMPANY,  New  York. 


DRY  AND  GROUND  IN  OIL 
i several  dark  shades. 

For  English  and  Gothic  Cottages.  Outbuildings,  &e. 
ROBERT  REYNOLDS,  Agent,  No.  74  Maiden  Lane 


AMERI C A N 


COLLARS 


A Treatise  on 
MILITARY  SURVEYING, 

Theoretical  and  Practical,  including  a Description  of 
Surveying  Instruments.  By  G.  H.  MKNDELL,  Captain 
of  Engineers.  1 vol.  12mo,  with  numerous  illustrations, 
$2.  Sent  five  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Just  publish- 
ed by  D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  192  Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 


Scurvy  and  Scrofulous  Eruptions  will  soon 
cover  the  bodies  of  those  brave  men  who  are  fighting  their 
country’s  battles.  Night  air,  bad  food,  anil  dreuching 
rains  will  make  sad  havoc  with  the  strongest ; therefore 
let  every  man  supply  himself  with  HOLLOWAY'S  OINT- 
MENT. It  is  a certain  cure  for  every  kind  of  skin  dis- 
ease. 5$  pjnttj  40  P®  pot' 


A fine  assortment  white  and  imitation  of  Coral  and 
Jkt  Brooches  $1  50.  Ball  Earrings,  $1  50  pair.  Ivory 
Initial  Buttons,  75c.  pair.  New  Patterns  Pearl  $1  00 
pair.  Sent  free  on  receipt  of  the  price.  For  sale  at 
WELLING'S,  207  Centre  St.,  N.  Y.,  Sign  of  the  Golden 
Elephant.  The  Trade  supplied. 


The  only  enameled  “Turn-over"  Collar  made  in  met- 
al*. Send  $1  for  a “Turn-over"  or  75  cents  for  a “ Chok- 
er,'•  to  C.  H.  WELLING,  W Pine  Street,  N.  Y.,  and  re- 
ceive it  by  return  msll.  Dioitize a tv 
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THE  SHARP-SHOOTEK. 

Sometimes  I climb  to  the  top  of  a tree, 

And  sometimes  I hide  in  a thicket, 

Or,  crouching  low  in  the  tall,  lank  grass, 

I fire  on  the  enemy’s  picket. 

All’s  fair,  it  is  said,  in  love  and  war, 

And  both  are  concerned  in  my  story; 

To  the  lover,  why,  life  and  love  are  all — 

To  the  soldier  death  is  glory. 

’Twas  down  in  Virginia ; the  sky  was  fair, 
And  the  hour  of  noon  was  nearing; 

The  sun  poured  down  with  a Southern  fire; 
And  I stood  at  the  edge  of  a clearing — 

While  opposite  lurked  a rebel  in  gray, 

Where  the  open  space  was  bounded 

By  a dark  pine  wood;  and  shrill  and  sharp 
The  crack  of  our  rifles  sounded. 

Then  a deadly  aim  I took  at  my  foe — 

Now  hear  to  the  end  of  my  story, 

And  I’ll  tell  you  what  to  a lover  is  love, 
And  how  death  to  the  soldier  is  glory. 

“Advance!”  came  the  word  along  our  lines; 
Then  woke  the  echoes  infernal! 

And  clear  and  loud  above  crash  and  roar 
Rang  the  voice  of  our  grim  old  Colonel. 

I glanced  as  I passed  at  my  fallen  foe — 

Do  you  wonder  if  I faltered  ? 

’Twas  the  man  who  married  the  girl  I loved, 
Though  his  face  was  strangely  altered. 

I rather  had  lain  where  he  lay  that  day, 

On  the  field,  all  rigid  and  gory, 

If  she  had  but  loved  me  as  she  loved  him — 
And  so  ends  this  sharp-shooter’s  story. 
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THE  SITUATION. 

THE  summer  opens  upon  a situation  which  is 
every  where  most  interesting.  In  Europe 
the  question  of  general  war  will  be  virtually  de- 
cided by  the  success  of  our  campaigns.  Europe 
is  undoubtedly  ripe  for  revolution.  The  Gov- 
ernments mistrust  each  other,  and  the  people 
watch  the  Governments.  Austria  and  Prussia 
have  rushed  into  a war  with  Denmark,  in  order 
that  they  may  continue  their  hold  on  Germany 
and  thwart  the  free  constitutional  tendencies  of 
Denmark,  which  would  inevitably  affect  the  Ger- 
man frontier  and  be  felt  in  Berlin  and  Vienna. 
The  London  Conference  will  doubtless  agree 
upon  some  way  to  avoid  a continuance  of  the 
war,  which  is  a threat  to  the  present  condition 
of  affairs,  and  which  makes  Europe  more  sens- 
itive to  the  chances  of  our  struggle.  In  En- 
gland the  ministry  of  Lord  Palmerston,  strong- 
ly intrenched  for  many  years  in  the  lymph  of 
the  British  people,  now  begins  to  totter.  It 
has  been  defeated  in  Parliament.  Even  the 
liberal  journals  prophecy  its  fall,  and  it  has 
yielded  to  the  Tory  assaults  in  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Stansfeld.  Meanwhile  the  Queen  is 
losing  her  popularity  by  her  long  seclusion,  nor 
does  she  regain  it  by  announcing  that  she  can 
no  longer  fulfill  the  merely  ceremonial  duty  of 
her  position.  Ceremonial  duty!  And  your 
Majesty’s  self — ? The  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
dull-looking  youth  who  came  to  us  four  years 
ago,  is  inclined  to  Toryism.  If  the  Queen  ab- 
dicates, and  the  old  mill  continues  to  grind,  as 
Palmerston  goes  out  Derby  will  come  in.  It 
is  always  a choice  of  cake  or  smelts  in  England. 
If  they  can  not  have  the  traditional  Whig,  they 
must  take  the  traditional  Tory.  Whether  there 
is  any  secret  reason  for  the  Queen’s  privacy  is 
not  generally  understood.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
forget,  under  the  circumstances,  the  rumors  that 
have  been  always  whispered  about  the  misfor- 
tune of  insanity  in  the  royal  family. 

But  while  there  is  evidently  the  sign  of  change 
in  England,  it  is  amusing  to  watch  the  recent 
conduct  of  the  governing  families.  Garibaldi, 
who  is  the  incarnation  of  the  popular  revolution 
in  Europe,  was  announced  as  on  his  way  to  En- 
gland. Instantly  public  expectation  was  on  the 
alert,  and  the  papers  fell  to  wondering  and  spec- 
ulating. If  London  is  not  to  see  the  most  for- 
midable riot  of  many  years,  said  one  of  them, 
let  the  Government  be  well  prepared.  Gari- 
baldi is  the  Anti-PoPE,  and  a commotion  of 
the  Romanist  masses  was  feared.  But,  also, 
Garibaldi  is  the  Anti-Louis  Napoleon,  and 
the  friend  of  Mazzini,  and  Louis  Napoleon 
had  just  condemned  Mazzini  (if  he  could  only 
catch  him)  to  transportation  for  an  alleged  at- 
tempt at  assassination ; and  England  had  re- 
fused the  conference  proposed  by  the  Emperor. 
Poor  John  Bull  was  dreadfully  perplexed.  What 
could  be  done  to  keep  right  with  every  body  ? 
First,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  a personal  friend  of  Maz- 
zixi’s,  had  to  go  out  of  the  Government.  Then 
came  the  irrepressible  Garibaldi,  and  imme- 
diately called  upon  Stansfeld  and  Mazzini. 
John,  at  his  wit’s  end  treats  the  Liberator  as 
Mr.  Pickwick  treated  the  horse,  of  which  he 
was  mortally  afraid,  and  which  he  could  not 
mount.  “Poor  fellow!”  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
soothingly.  “Poor  old  horssy!”  and  he  re- 
volved around  him  ui tho  offpjt  .to,  placate  his 
possible  wrath,  until IheJ  desired  thal  it  was  like 
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a horrible  dream.  So  John  Bull  pats  Gari- 
baldi: “Good  and  great  man,  please  come 
and  dine  with  Palmerston,  and  ride  in  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland's  carriage ; and  three 
cheers  for  the  noble  patriot  who  says  that  he 
wishes  no  political  demonstration ! No,  no ; of 
course  not.  Let’s  go  to  the  navy-yard.  Let 
us  show  all  the  sights  to  this  great  and  good 
Garibaldi,  who  has  promised  to  behave  so 
sweetly!”  and  while  he  shouts  this  cheerful 
speech  he  whispers  to  Lord  Clarendon,  “For 
Heaven’s  sake,  run  over  to  Paris  and  tickle 
Louis  Napoleon.  Tell  him  that  it  is  nothing 
but  a tub  to  this  terrible  whale  of  the  people ; 
and  that  John  Bull  now,  as  in  the  time  of 
Charles  and  James  Second,  of  blessed  memo- 
ry, is  the  most  humble  servant  of  his  dear  ally !” 
That  the  noble  and  best  men  in  England  see 
with  shame  and  sorrow  that  Kinglake  was 
right,  and  that  Great  Britain  is  humiliated  by 
France,  is  beyond  question.  They  feel  as  we 
Americans  felt  when  the  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment, a few  years  since,  was  to  bully  the  world 
and  truckle  at  home  to  the  meanest  despotism. 

France,  meanwhile,  crosses  the  sea,  and  en- 
thrones herself  in  Mexico  in  the  person  of  Max- 
imilian. When  she  is  once  there,  and  has  as- 
certained that  we  do  not  assent  to  the  Mexican 
conquest  and  subjugation,  she  will  be  ready,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  become  a party  to  our 
war.  The  assent  of  the  Governments  of  Europe 
to  French  participation  in  our  affairs  will  bo 
based  upon  their  natural  and  earnest  wish  that 
a popular  Government  may  conspicuously  fail  ; 
for  our  success  would  be  an  inspiration  to  the 
people  of  Europe  too  threatening  to  be  calmly 
contemplated  by  the  aristocratic  class.  On  the 
other  hand,  any  European  interference  in*  our 
war  would  be  the  signal  for  the  rising  of  the 
people  all  over  the  European  Continent. 

Thus  every  where  the  most  momentous  move- 
ments undoubtedly  depend  upon  the  issue  of  our 
campaigns ; and  by  a curious  fortune  General 
Grant  has  become  a pivotal  man.  Yet  in  any 
case  there  is  for  us  no  cause  of  profound  appre- 
hension. If  he  fails,  and  France  in  any  way 
interferes,  even  with  the  tacit  assent  of  the 
great  Powers,  the  people  of  the  free  States  will 
rise  as  they  have  not  yet  risen.  What  France 
did  in  her  old  Revolution,  namely,  maintain 
herself  against  domestic  intrigue  and  foreign 
combination  upon  contiguous  soil,  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  perfectly  capable  of  surpassing. 
Every  European  State  will  suddenly  bristle  with 
our  friends  and  allies.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
Grant  succeeds,  Louis  Napoleon  will  bow 
himself  out  of  Mexico  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  all  these  speculations  upon  contingencies 
and  possibilities  the  true  ground  of  faith  in  the 
issue  lies,  for  a loyal  American  citizen,  in  the 
good  sense  of  the  people.  The  history  of  the 
war  is  the  history  of  the  steady  development  of 
that  good  sense.  There  are  doubt,  dissent,  ap- 
prehension, and  open  hostility  to  the  people  and 
their  purpose.  But  that  purpose  was  never 
clearer,  nor  the  popular  mind  more  resolved, 
than  at  this  moment. 


WORDS. 

In  the  blessed  days  when  that  incorruptible 
patriot,  Fernando  Wood,  was  lamenting  to 
Robert  Toombs  that  he  could  not  send  him 
rifles  to  shoot  loyal  men  with,  there  was  a great 
deal  said  about  “ coercing”  States.  The  right 
of  secession  was  not  exactly  clear  to  some  minds, 
but  the  wrong  of  “ coercion”  was  palpable.  In 
other  words,  it  was  doubtful  to  these  minds 
whether  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
had  the  right  to  enforce  its  laws ; or,  in  truer 
words,  a convenient  sophism  being  wanted  by 
which  tho  Northern  mind  might  be  cajoled  into 
assent  to  anarchy  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  a defeated  faction,  it  was  declared 
that  “coercion”  was  unconstitutional.  Those 
were  the  days  in  which  all  practicable  methods 
of  saving  the  Government  were  unconstitution- 
al— when  the  only  clearly  constitutional  thing 
was  to  connive  at  the  destruction  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  word  “coerce”  played  a great  part  in  the 
debates  of  those  days ; but  since  the  first  battle 
of  Bull  Run  it  has  gone  out  of  fashion.  Since 
the  American  people  have  soberly  addressed 
themselves  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  and 
Government  we  have  not  heard  so  much  of  the 
Constitutional  duty  of  submitting  to  national 
ruin.  But  another  word  now  serves  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  word  “ coercion”  was  em- 
ployed. The  new  word  is  “subjugation.”  Mr. 
Long  informed  us  in  his  famous  speech  that  the 
alternative  is  now  concession  of  the  success  of 
the  rebellion,  or  the  subjugation  of  the  rebels. 
He  calls  them  States,  but  that  does  not  alter 
the  fact. 

We  beg  to  ask  Mr.  Long  if  there  has  ever 
been  any  other  alternative  ? Either  the  rebel- 
lious citizens'  of  the  United  States  are  to  be 
compelled  by  force  of  arms,  and  by  every  other 
effective  measure,  to  submit  to  the  Government, 
or  they  are  to  overthrow  the  Government.  There 
is  no  middle  ground,  and  there  never  has  been. 
The  insurrection  has  taken  the  proportions  of  a 
war.  It  is  treated  of  necessity  as  a. war.  All 
warlike  methods  are  properly  invoked.  The 
struggle  has  endured  now  for  three  years.  But 
it  still  remains  what  it  was  at  first— an  armed 
and  powerful  insurrection  of  citizens  of  the 
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United  States  against  their  Government;  and 
either  that  Government  will  subjugate  the  in- 
surgents, or  the  insurgents  will  subjugate  the 
Government.  The  word  subjugate  means  bring- 
ing under  the  yoke.  And  that  is  exactly  the 
business  in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  The 
rebels  are  being  brought  under  the  yoke ; that 
is,  the  authority  of  the  Government. 

If  the  question  is  asked,  “What  then  becomes 
of  the  assent  which  is  declared  to  be  the  basis  of 
the  Government  ?”  the  reply  is,  that  it  is  the  as- 
sent of  the  people  collectively  which  is  intended. 
When  a people  have  formed  a Government  by 
common  consent  which  provides  for  its  own 
amendment  and  change,  no  portion  of  that  peo- 
ple, without  appealing  to  the  prescribed  method 
of  amendment,  can  insist  that  their  interest  shall 
prevail  by  arms  over  the  interest  of  the  whole. 
Nor  in  half  the  region  in  revolt  was  that  assent 
ever  given,  while  to-day  those  who  do  not  as- 
sent are  brutally  murdered.  When  it  is  said 
that  the  Government  rests  upon  common  con- 
sent, it  is  not  meant  that  every  citizen  is  at  lib- 
erty to  obey  or  disobey  the  laws.  If  he  disobeys 
he  justly  pays  the  penalty.  If  the  County  of 
Chautauqua  should  refuse  to  obey  the  laws  of 
New  York,  what  would  New  York  do?  She 
would  compel  the  citizens  of  New  York  living 
in  Chautauqua  County  to  submit  to  the  laws, 
exactly  as  the  United  States  are  compelling  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  living  in  the  State 
of  Georgia  to  obey  the  laws.  For  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  exists,  or  it  does  not. 
If  it  does,  its  first  duty  is  to  enforce  itself  against 
armed  citizens  in  rebellion,  and  to  subjugate 
them ; that  is,  to  compel  them  to  yield  to  the 
laws  which  they,  in  common  with  all  other  cit- 
izens, have  made. 

This  process  was  formerly  called  coercion.  It 
is  now  called  subjugation.  In  both  cases  it  is 
exactly  the  same  thing.  It  is  the  forcible  main- 
tenance of  the  authority  of  the  Government. 
Alexander  Hamilton  long  ago  declared  what 
all  experience  confirms,  that  the  vigor  of  gov- 
ernment is  essential  to  the  security  of  liberty. 
This  will  henceforth  be  the  first  lesson  in  our 
political  primer. 


THE  FREEDMEN. 

If  our  conduct  toward  the  colored  race  in  this 
country  during  the  war  has  been  harsh,  unkind, 
uncertain,  and  most  tardily  just,  how  noble  and 
generous  theirs  has  been ! Despised  and  insult- 
ed as  an  inferior  race,  as  less  than  human,  as 
properly  enslaved  and  degraded,  the  history  of 
these  three  years  is  Tull  of  stories  of  their  hero- 
ism, humanity,  and  unfailing  fidelity.  And 
while  their  bearing  as  soldiers  is  now  beyond 
question  there  is  a point  hardly  less  interesting 
and  important,  and  that  is  their  temper  and  ca- 
pacity'as  freemen.  This  point  is  touched  in  a 
most  timely  and  able  paper  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review  for  April  upon  the  present  aspect  of 
the  cotton  question.  We  commend  its  clear 
and  conclusive  summary  to  the  most  careful  at- 
tention of  every  reader  who  wishes  to  understand 
' the  prospects  of  the  cotton  supply  hereafter,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  freedmen  as  successful  culti- 
vators. 

We  may  add  to  the  testimony  of  the  article 
that  of  a gentleman  who  fora  year  past  has  had 
several  hundred  freedmen  in  his  employ  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  He  affirms  that  they  are  in 
every  respect  superior  as  a working  class  to  the 
“ mean  whites”  of  the  South ; that  they  are 
faithful,  industrious,  and  comparatively  provi- 
dent ; that  they  display  the  utmost  eagerness  to 
acquire  useful  information;  and  that  they  are 
in  every  instinct  loyal  to  the  Government  and 
solicitous  for  its  success.  On  the  two  planta- 
tions worked  by  this  gentleman  nearly  every  la- 
borer has  grouped  about  his  cabin — in  addition 
to  a little  garden — a variety  of  improvements, 
exhibiting  at  once  an  appreciation  of  his  home, 
and  a sentiment  of  taste  suggestive  of  a deeper 
nature  than  we  have  been  generally  willing  to 
allow  to  his  race.  In  the  cultivation  of  his 
“patch”  of  ground,  and  the  raising  of  poultry 
and  pigs,  he  takes  the  greatest  delight,  giving 
every  moment  of  time  not  otherwise  employed 
to  this  pleasing  work.  In  a word,  the  freed- 
man,  whenever  an  opportunity  is  afforded  him, 
is  demonstrating  that  he  is  a man,  with  the  in- 
stincts, feelings,  and  yearnings  of  a man,  and 
anxious  most  of  all  to  qualify  himself  for  the 
responsibilities  and  duties  to  which  he  has  been 
at  last  restored. 

The  manifest  desire  of  very  many  of  the  freed- 
men in  Government  sendee  and  the  employ  of 
planters  on  the  Mississippi  to  save  the  proceeds 
of  their  toil  has  suggested  to  General  Thomas 
and  others,  as  we  are  trustworthily  informed, 
the  propriety  of  establishing  savings-banks  on 
the  various  plantations,  in  which  the  laborers 
may  deposit  their  earnings,  and  so  provide  for 
future  contingencies.  Plantation  hands  of  the 
first  class  under  the  present  regulations  receive 
twenty-five  dollars  a month  with  rations ; and  as 
they  for  the  most  part  support  their  old  and  in- 
firm, as  well  as  their  small  children,  from  the 
sale  of  the  products  of  their  henneries  and  gar- 
dens, they  are  able  to  put  by  the  greater  portion 
of  this  amount,  and  with  proper  encouragement 
would  immediately  do  so.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  General  Thomas,  who  has  so  far  exhibited 
a most  benevolent  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this 
unfortunate  class,  will  at  the  earliest  moment 
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establish  some  system  by  which  this  spirit  of 
providence  and  thrift  may  be  developed  into 
practical  results,  and  the  freedmen  set  on  the 
high  road  to  that  prosperity  which  they  have  al- 
ready demonstrated  their  capacity  properly  to 
appreciate  and  employ. 


AN  ACT  OF  JUSTICE. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  at  last 
agreed  to  the  Senate’s  amendments  to  the  Army 
Appropriation  Bill,  by  which  the  merest  justice 
is  done  to  the  colored  soldiers  in  the  army ; and 
by  the  time  these  words  are  printed  we  trust  it 
will  have  the  President’s  signature  and  be  a 
law.  The  act  of  justice  was,  of  course,  resisted 
to  the  last  by  the  representatives  who  steadily 
and  consistently  repudiate  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  American  Government,  equal  rights, 
and  who,  being  the  most  industrious  panders  of 
an  aristocracy  and  of  class  legislation,  call  them- 
selves Democrats,  but  are  called  by  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  American  people,  and  will  be 
known  in  history,  as  Copperheads.  The  vote 
was  eighty-one  yeas  to  forty-nine  nays.  Among 
the  yeas  we  are  heartily  glad  to  see  the  names 
of  two  representatives  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Griswold,  of  Troy,  and  Mr.  Odell,  of  Brook- 
lyn; who,  if  they  are  unwilling  to  relinquish 
the  party  name  of  Democrat,  yet  often  show  by 
their  votes  that  they  conceive  Democracy  to  be 
something  else  than  contemptible  subservience 
to  the  system  of  human  slavery.  Of  course 
Messrs.  James  Brooks,  Winthrop  Chani.er, 
and  Fernando  Wood,  from  the  city  of  New 
York,  voted  against  the  proposition ; and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  a single  measure  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  national  honor,  the  sal- 
vation of  the  American  Government,  and  the 
advancement  of  liberty  and  justice,  against  which 
Messrs.  James  Brooks,  Winthrop  Chanler, 
and  Fernando  Wood  did  not  vote. 

Mr.  Holman,  of  Indiana,  was  very  anxious 
lest  Congress  should  “equalize”  men.  Mr. 
Holman,  of  Indiana,  need  be  under  no  concern. 
No  Congressional  act  can  ever  make  a base  man 
equal  to  a noble  one ; an  unjust  man  equal  to  a 
just  one ; an  enemy  of  equal  rights  as  true  an 
American  as  a friend  of  liberty.  No  power  in 
Congress  can  make  a tool  of  prejudice  and  an 
advocate  of  caste  so  safe  a legislator  for  this 
country  as  a man  who  believes  the  doctrines  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  No  law  can 
“equalize”  intelligence  and  ignorance;  gener- 
osity and  meanness;  treason  and  loyalty;  or 
sympathy  with  rebels  and  devotion  to  the  coun- 
try. No  legislative  act,  however  unanimous  and 
stringent,  could  ever  “equalize"  the  infamy  of 
Robert  Toombs  and  the  heroism  of  Robert 
Smalls  ; or  the  spirit  that  grudges  a soldier  his 
fair  pay  with  that  which  inspires  the  same  sol. 
dier  to  fight  and  fall  in  the  front  of  battle ; or  to 
enlist  notwithstanding  a threat  and  prospect  of 
massacre  if  he  is  captured.  Let  Mr.  Holman 
be  comforted.  Congress  can  not  put  asunder 
what  God  has  joined ; as,  for  instance,  heroism 
and  instinctive  admiration  of  it : nor  unite  what 
he  has  severed,  as,  for  instance,  patriotism  and 
party-spirit. 


MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  SANITARY 
FAIR. 

The  Fair  of  the  Western  Sanitary  Commission 
will  begin  on  the  17th  of  May  in  St.  Louis,  and  we 
are  sure  that  the  same  charity  which  has  not  tired 
of  well-doing  at  the  East  will  not  shrink  from  the 
new  demand.  Missouri  is  a State  which  has  been 
tried  by  fire.  The  war  has  wasted  it  for  three  years. 
Lying  upon  the  border,  and  being  a Slave  State,  it 
has  been  full  of  rebels  and  ruffians ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  like  every  border  State,  it  has  been  the 
scene  of  the  most  devoted  heroism  and  the  most  pa- 
tient endurance  of  suffering.  The  loyalty  of  loyal 
border  men  is  the  most  vital  of  all.  It  means  per- 
sonal proscription  by  traitors  and  constant  danger 
and  alarm.  But  the  heroic  fidelity  of  such  men  has 
held  Missouri  fast  in  the  Union,  has  sent  Gratz 
Brown  to  the  Senate,  and  will  redeem  the  State 
from  the  last  desperate  clutch  of  Slavery.  To  help 
them  in  their  work  her  true  sons  and  daughters  now 
make  their  appeal  to  us.  General  Rosecraxs  is 
the  President  of  their  Committee ; Governor  Hall 
is  the  first  Vice-President,  and  Mayor  Fillet  sec- 
ond, and  General  Fish  third.  James  E.  Yeatman, 
the  steadfast,  energetic,  and  sagacious  head  of  the 
Western  Sanitary  Commission,  is  chairman  of  the 
Standing  Committee,  and  to  him  every  thing  is  to 
be  addressed ; while  biffs  of  lading  or  notices  are  to 
be  sent  to  Major  Alfred  Mackay. 

But  no  proof  of  the  earnestness  of  border  Union 
men  could  be  more  striking  than  this,  that  in  a 
Slave  State,  almost  upon  debatable  ground,  the 
Western  Sanitary  Fair  is  the  first  of  all,  so  far  as 
we  know,  to  assign  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  its 
Executive  Committee  a special  Department  for  the 
interests-of  Freedmen  and  Union  Refugees,  and,  as 
wc  are  informed,  one  of  the  tables  will  be  under 
the  charge  of  a man  who  was  a slave  until  a few 
months  since.  And  this  is  in  a city  where  slaves 
are  still  held  and  sold. 

Whatever  is  sent  to  the  Fair  and  is  intended  for 
this  Department  should  be  marked  F.  and  U.  R. 
Department,  and  it  will  be  so  appropriated.  “ It 
is  not  a sectional  work,”  say  the  Committee,  “and 
they  make  no  sectional  appeal.”  We  hope  that  our 
friends  every  where  will  do  all  they  can  for  this 
great,  good  work ; not  forgetting  that  of  the  vast 
receipts  of  the  Eastern  Fairs  for  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission  the  Western  Commission  re- 
ce i VPf ,-  a^  is  ^separate,  although  co-oper- 
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UNION  AND  LIBERTY.” 

A f riend  in  New  Jersey  writes  i “ Hon.  Thos. 
S.  Grimke,  of  South  Carolina,  deceased  since  1835, 
was  noted  not  only  for  his  rare  virtues,  command- 
ing talents,  research,  and  learning,  but  for  his  na- 
tionality ot  sentiment  at  a time  and  among  a people 
when  it  almost  involved  martyrdom.  His  speech 
in  tha  Senate  of  South  Carolina  in  December,  1828 
(prior  to  the  famous  debate  which  gave  Mr.  Web- 
ster his  deserved  renown),  on  the  resolutions  re- 
specting the  tariff,  excels  all  on  the  topic  of  State 
Sovereignty  except  that  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  is 
richer  in  learning  than  his.  And  the  following  ode, 
for  July  4, 1823,  is  certainly  worthy  of  comparison 
with  any  produced  by  its  ennobling  subject : 

“‘Who  would  sever  Freedom’s  shrine ? 

Who  would  draw  th’  Invidious  line? 

Though,  by  birth,  one  spot  be  mine. 

Dear  is  nil  the  rest! 

Dear  to  xr  e the  South’s  fair  laud, 

Dear  the  central  mountain  band, 

Dear  New  England’s  rocky  strand, 

Dear  the  prairied  West! 

“‘By  our  altars  pure  and  free! 

By  our  law’s  deep-rooted  treel 
By  the  Past’s  dread  memory  I 
By  our  Washington! 

By  our  common  kindred  tongue! 

By  our  hopes,  bright,  buoyant,  young! 

By  the  ties  of  country  strong! 

We  will  still  be  one! 

“‘Fathers,  have  ye  bled  in  vain? 

Ages,  must  ye  droop  again? 

Maker!  shall  we  rashly  stain 
Blessings  sent  by  Thee? 

Nol  Receive  our  solemn  vow, 

While  before  Thy  throne  we  bow, 

Ever  to  maintain,  as  n$w, 

Union  and  Liberty  1"’ 


A MONUMENT. 

Our  readers  have  not  forgotten  the  terrible  ex- 
plosion at  the  Alleghany  Arsenal  in  Lawrenceville, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  17th  September,  1802,  by 
which  fifty  women  were  destroyed.  They  lost  thei r 
lives  in  the  act  of  working  for  our  soldiers,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  a Bimple  monument  to  their  mem- 
ory in  the  Alleghany  Cemetery.  A photograph  of 
the  design  has  been  sent  to  us.  It  is  a simple  shaft 
standing  upon  a raised  pediment,  and  surmounted 
by  an  urn.  Any  gift  for  the  purpose,  however 
slight,  will  be  a sign  of  sympathy  to  the  poor  fam- 
ilies interested,  and  may  be  sent  to  M.  M.  Bos- 
worth,  clerk  to  Paymaster,  United  States  Ar- 
senal, Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 


A CORRECTION. 

We  reprint  the  following  letter  from  the  Louis- 
ville Journal: 

York,  April  9,  1961. 

“ To  the  Editors  of  the  Louisville  Journal: 

“ I have  just  seen  in  your  paper  of  the  31st  of  March  a 
letter  signed  ‘At  the  Front,’  and  doted  ‘Chattanooga, 
March  26,’  in  which  ‘ a few  friendly  hints’  are  offered  to 
me.  The  letter  is  so  instructive  an  illustration  of  the  care- 
lessness with  which  personal  criticisms  are  often  publicly 
made,  that  I venture  to  trouble  you  with  this  reply. 

“ 4 At  the  Front’  having  read  in  the  Round  Table , a liter- 
ary journal  of  this  city,  an  anonymous  article  which  he  as- 
sumes that  I wrote,  proceeds  to  castigate  me  for  it,  and 
wanning  with  his  work,  fortifies  his  remarks  by  a quota- 
tion from  memory  of  whnt  he  says  ‘ Mr.  Curtis  tells  us'  in 
Harper's  Weekly. 

“ I have  never  seen  the  article  in  the  Round  Table  of 
which  your  correspondent  speaks,  nor  have  I expressed  in 
Harper's  Weekly,  or  elsewhere,  the  sentiments  which  he 
attributes  to  me.  I hope  sincerely  that,  bravely  fighting 
‘ at  the  front,’  as  I have  no  doubt  he  is,  he  will  not  hap- 
pen to  fire  at  one  of  his  own  comrades  upon  the  wholly 
gratuitous  assumption  that  he  is  a rebel  picket. 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

“George  William  Curtis." 


DRAPER’S  PHOTOGRAPH  OF 
THE  MOON. 

Tjie  illustration  made  from  Dr.  Henry'  Draper’s 
Photograph  of  the  Moon,  published  in  Harper's 
Weekly  (March  19th),  is  oxciting  great  attention  in 
Europe.  It  i3  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  the 
British  Association  having  the  matter  in  hand  to 
use  it  in  rectifying  the  names  that  have  been  given 
to  the  lunar  mountains. 


LITERARY. 

Messrs.  Harper  & Brothers  have  in  prepar- 
ation, and  will  soon  commence  the  publication  of, 
an  elegant  Library  Edition  of  The  Works  of  Will- 
iam Makepeace  Thackeray.  This  edition  will 
contain  only  those  elaborate  works  by  which  the 
author  wished  to  be  known  to  after-ages,  leaving 
out  those  transient  writings,  which,  having  served 
their  momentary  purpose,  ho  wished  to  let  die. 
Thackeray,  who  missed  being  a great  artist  only 
by  becoming  a still  greater  writer,  designed  many 
of  the  most  characteristic  illustrations  to  his  works. 
These  illustrations  will  be  faithfully  reproduced  in 
this  edition.  “ Vanity  Fair,”  being  the  first  of  that 
series  of  tales  by  which  Thackeray  won  his  place 
as  a great  writer,  will  be  the  first  in  this  edition. 
This  story,  the  first  volume  of  which  is  nearly  ready 
for  publication,  will  contain  a portrait  of  Thack- 
eray, engraved  upon  steel,  after  the  famous  draw- 
ing by  Samuel  Laurence. 

“The  National  Almanac  and  Annual  Record  for 
1864,”  published  by  George  W.  Childs,  is  ad- 
mirably designed  and  carefully  prepared.  It  con- 
tains more  than  five  hundred  pages  of  facts  and 
statistics,  any  orte  of  which  may  at  any  moment  be 
worth  more  to  almost  any  man  than  the  whole  cost 
of  the  book.  These  are  so  arranged  and  classified 
that  any  man  of  fair  intelligence  may,  in  a short 
time,  know  precisely  where  to  look  for  any  fact  re- 
specting which  he  desires  information.  The  work 
we  consider  to  be  an  indispensable  one  for  any  man 
who  has  ever  occasion  tjTt^ferj^ojsr feet  ofcfigiire  be-  I 


longing  to  the  military,  political,  or  financial  trans- 
actions of  tlio  past  year,  whether  at  horn*'  ir  abroad. 

“ The  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery  or,  Y enr- 
Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art,  for  1864,"  edited 
by  David  Wells,  and  published  by  Gould  & Lin- 
coln, is  also  one  of  those  indispensable  works  of  ref- 
erence for  which  we  can  not  be  too  grateful  to  editor 
and  publishers. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

Senate.— April  27.  The  following  House  bills  wore 
passed : For  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  frauds  in 
relation  to  the  names  of  vessels;  fixing  certain  additional 
rules  and  regulations  for  preventing  collisions  on  tlio  water ; 
to  regulate  the  remeasurement  of  tonnage  of  ships  and  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States;  and  to  provide  for  the  collection 
of  hospital  dues  on  vessels  of  the  United  States  sold  or  trails- 
ferred  in  foreign  porta.— Mr.  Wilson  reported  a bill  con- 
cerning the  subsistence  and  pay  of  the  army,  which  makes 
the  ration  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  pays  to  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  $2 
per  month,  that  being  something  more  than  the  cost  be- 
tween the  present  ration  and  the  old  one.— The  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  to  provide  a national  currency,  secured  by 
the  pledge  of  the  United  States  bonds,  etc.,  was  resumed, 
but  no  vote  was  reached April  28.  Mr.  Chandler  re- 

ported adversely  on  the  memorial  of  the  convention  of 
commercial  men  of  Ohio  Valley,  praying  for  the  improve- 
ment by  Congress  of  the  navigation  of-the  Ohio  River. — 
The  following  bills  were  passed:  Granting  honorable  dis- 
charges to  coal-heavers  and  firemen  in  the  navy;  for  the 
relief  of  the  clerks  in  the  Kittery  and  Philadelphia  navy- 
yards  ; to  change  and  define  the  boundaries  of  the  judicial 
districts  of  West  and  East  Viiginia;  and  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion for  tlio  classification  of  the  clerks  of  paymasters  in  the 
navy  and  the  graduation  of  their  pay.— The  joint  resolu- 
tion from  the  llonae  to  increase  for  sixty  days  the  present 
duties  of  foreign  imports  fifty  per  centum,  except  printing 
paper,  was  also  adopted  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  in- 
troduce several  amendments April  29.  Mr.  Ramsay 

introduced  a bill  for  the  benefit  and  better  management 
of  the  Indians,  by  which  tlio  President  is  authorized  to 
locate  them  upon  new  reservations. — Mr.  Henderson  of- 
fered a joint  resolution,  which  was  adopted,  to  provide  for 
the  printing  of  the  report  of  the  Committee,  of  which  Ma- 
jor-General Irwin  M ‘Dowell  was  President,  to  examine 
into  cotton  speculations  and  frauds  on  the  part  of  officers 
in  the  West — Mr.  Nesmith  called  up  the  Senate  bill  to 
establish  branch  mints  at  Carson  City,  Nevada,  and  Dalles 
City,  Oregon.  An  amendment  striking  out  Carson  City 
was  adopted,  and  the  bill  passed.  The  National  Currency 

bill  came  up  in  order,  bnt  no  result  was  reached. April 

30.  A bill  was  introduced  establishing  a Board  of  Examin- 
ers of  candidates  for  all  civil  offices  or  promotions  in  such 
offices  excepting  those  appointed  by  the  Presidait — Mr. 
Sumner  offered  a resolution  requesting  the  President  to 
communicate  to  the  Senate  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General  as  to  the  rights  of  colored  persons  in  the  army  and 
elsewhere;  but  Mr.  Powell  objected,  and  consequently  the 
proposition  was  laid  over. — A bill  granting  land  for  a rail- 
road in  Minnesota  was  passed The  National  Bank  bill 

was  taken  up  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  Finance 
Committee's  amendment  taxing  banks  agreed  to,  and  the 
bill  was  then  reported  to  the  Senate.  At  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  there  being  no  quorum  present,  the  Senate 

adjourned. Stay  2.  The  bill  to  grant  pre-emption  to 

certain  lands  in  California  was  passed,  as  was  also  the 
Senate  bill  to  regulate  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade  on 
the  northern  frontiers  of  the  United  States.— A resolution 
was  adopted  for  the  provision  of  additional  grounds  for 
the  cemetery  at  the  Soldiers’  Home  in  Washington — The 
National  Currency  bill  was  taken  up,  and  after  some 
slight  amendments  was  laid  over. — The  bill  appropriating 
$25,000,000  for  the  pay  of  the  lmndred-day  volunteers  f An 
the  Western  States  was  discussed  and  put  to  vote ; but  no 

quorum  appeared  and  the  Senate  adjourned. Stay  3. 

The  Senate  non-concurred  in  the  House  amendments  to 
the  army  appropriation  bill,  and  asked  a committee  of 
conference. — Mr.  Sherman  called  up  the  following  resolu- 
tion : That  a quorum  of  the  Senate  shall  hereafter  consist 
of  a majority  of  the  Senators  present  duly  qualified.  After 
some  remarks  the  resolution  was  passed  over  until  the  fol- 
lowing day.— The  Senate  passed  the  bill  appropriating 
$25, 000,000  for  the  pay  of  the  hundred-day  volunteers. 

House. — April  27.  Tlio  House  went  into  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  Internal  Tax  bill,  and  a great  variety 
of  amendments  were  adopted,  generally  increasing  the 
rates  of  taxation The  Committee  then  rose,  and  Mr.  Gar- 

field reported  a joint  resolution  appropriating  $25,000,000 
to  pay  for  arming,  equipping,  clothing,  subsistence,  trans- 
portation, and  pay  of  Western  Volunteers  for  a period  not 
less  than  100  days,  which  was  passed — Mr.  Fenton  reported 
the  Senate  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  increase  the  compensation  of  Inspectors  of  Customs,  not 

to  exceed  $4  a day,  which  was  also  passed. April  28. 

The  House,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  resumed  consid- 
eration of  the  Internal  Revenue  bill  .Amendments  were 
adopted  taxing  bank  circulation  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent, 
a month,  and  also  taxing  the  average  capital  stock  of  banks. 
A section  was  also  agreed  to  to  tax  liquors  on  hand  on  the 
1st  of  May  fifty  cents  a gallon.  The  bill  was  then  passed, 
102  to  33. — Messages  were  received  from  the  President  in 
regard  to  the  condition  ofloyal  citizens  in  East  Tennessee, 
and  as  to  the  appointment  of  Frank  Blair  as  Major-General. 
The  message  in  reference  to  the  latter  subject  stated  that, 
when  Generals  lllair  and  Schonrk  resigned  their  commis- 
sions, it  was  with  the  understanding  with  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  War  that  they  could  withdraw  their 
resignations  whenever  they  wanted  to  and  resume  their 
military  rank.  General  Schcnck  denied  that  there  was 
any  such  understanding  in  his  case,  and  nsked  legve  to 
offer  a resolution  calling  for  the  documents  in  the  case, 

which,  however,  was  not  granted. April 29.  The  report 

and  evidence  in  the  case  of  Mr.  lllair,  charged  with  a 
liquor  speculation  while  at  Vicksburg,  were  ordered  to  be 
printed.— Mr.  Schenck  reported  the  Senate  bill  to  legalize 
and  increase  the  pay  of  soldiers,  giving  notice  that  he 
would  call  it  up  at  an  early  day.  This  bill  increases  the 
pay  of  privates  in  the  army,  black  and  white  alike,  to  $16 
a month,  and  of  corporals  to  $18. — Mr.  Dawes  offered  a reso- 
lution calling  upon  the  President  to  communicate  to  the 
House  copies  of  all  letters,  notes,  telegrams,  orders,  and 
other  documents  which  have  connection  with  the  answer 
to  the  resolution  asking  whether  F.  P.  Blair  holds  any  ap- 
pointment or  commission  in  the  military  service.—  Mr. 
Brooks  offered  an  amendment  calling  for  an  examination 
into  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  espe- 
cially as  to  the  bureau  in  which  the  United  States  currency 
is  printed.  Upon  this  an  excited  and  noisy  debate  ensued. 
Finally  Mr.  Dawes’s  resolution  was  adopted,  Mr.  Brooks 
failing  in  his  motion — The  House  took  up  the  bill  relative 
to  providing  a republican  form  of  Government  for  States 
subverted  or  overthrown  by  the  Rebellion.  Mr.  Schofield 
made  a speech  showing  that  slavery  has  been  an  clement 
of  discord  in  our  republican  system,  lias  produced  the  pres- 
ent contingency  of  affairs,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  re- 
moved— Mr.  Stevens  offered  a substitute  for  the  bill,  de- 
claring that  the  Confederate  States,  by  waging  an  unjust 
war,  have  no  right  to  claim  exemption  from  the  extreme 
rigors  and  rights  of  war:  that  none  of  the  States  which 
have  seceded  with  the  consent  of  a majority  of  their  citi- 
zens can  be  tolerated  and  considered  as  within  tho  Union, 
so  as  to  be  allowed  a representation  in  Congress,  or  take 
part  in  the  political  Government ; that  they  can  not  parti- 
cipate in  our  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and,  when 
amendments  thereto  arc  proposed,  they  can  be  adopted  by 
a vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  non-seceding  State.-.  W li,  never 
the  Federal  forces  conquer  the  seceding  States  they  shall 
be  regarded  as  separate  Territories,  and  be  represented  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  same  as  other  Territories. 
April  30.  A resolution  for  a Special  Committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  charges  against  the  Treasury  Department 
was  adopted,  and  Messrs.  Garfield,  Wilson,  Davis,  Fenton, 
and  Jcnckes,  Republicans,  and  Brooks,  Stewart,  Dawson, 

and  Steele,  Opposition,  were  appointed  said  Committee 

The  Army  Appropriation  bill  was  then  taken  up,  the  ques- 
tion being  on  agreeing  to  the  Senate’s  amendment  thereto. 
Tlio  amendment  placing  colored  troops  on  an  equality,  ns 
regards  pay,  rations,  and  allowances  with  while,  soldiers, 
elicited  a long  discussion,  but  finally  the  amendment  was 


adopted  by  a vote  Oi  SI  against  09. — The  evening  session 

i was  devoted  to  political  speeches. Stay  2.  The  House 

took  up  Mr.  Wadsworth’s  resolution  declaring  that  the 
| powers  uot  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitu- 
I tiou,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  re- 
spectively to  the  States,  or  to  the  people,  and  that  the 
Executive  can  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  exercise  any 
of  the  powers  thus  reserved,  or  lawfully  restrict  or  obstruct 
the  exercise  thereof  by  the  people.  Mr.  Cox  moved  to  lay 
it  upon  the  table,  in  order  to  get  a square  vote  upon  it. 
This  was  disagreed  to.  Mr.  Cox  then  asked  for  a vote  di- 
rectly on  the  resolution,  which  he  eaid  merely  affirmed  the 
language  of  the  Constitution,  but  the  House  referred  it  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  Rebellious  States  by  a vote 
.of  70  against  50. — A message  was  received  from  President 
Lincoln  and  read,  giving  the  information  called  for  respect- 
ing the  assignment  of  Mr.  Blair,  of  Missouri,  to  a command 

in  the  army The  House  passed  the  bill  appropriating 

over  a million  of  dollars  to  indemnifying  citizens  of  Min- 
nesota for  losses  sustained  and  depredations  committed  by 
Sioux  Indians  in  that  State.— The  House  also  passed  the 
Senate  bill  appropriating  two  hundred  and  twenty-three 
thousand  dollars  to  enable  refugee  Indians  in  Kansas  to 
return  to  their  homes  in  the  Cherokee  country,  and  for 
other  relief,  and  the  bill  tor  the  relict  of  the  Weas  and 
other  Indians,  makingan  appropriation  to  reimburse  them 
for  their  losses  by  the  abstraction  of  their  bonds  from  the 
Interior  Department.— At  the  evening  session  Messrs. 
Longyear,  Donnelly,  Denison,  Stevens,  and  Cravens  made 
speeches  on  the  bill  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  reliel 

States. May  3.  The  House  unanimously  passed  a bill 

providing  that  on  and  after  the  1st  of  May  the  pny  of  pri- 
vates in  arms  shall  be  increased  from  $13  to  $10  per  month, 
and  of  non-commissioned  officers  as  follows ; Corporals, 
$18;  sergeants,  $20;  orderly-sergeants,  $24;  sergeant- 
majors,  $20  per  month , clerks  to  paymasters,  $1200  per 
annum,  etc.— Mr.  Stevens  reported  amendments  to  the 
Navy  Appropriation  bill,  and  the  House  concurred  in  them, 
appropriating  $7,200,000  foi  tho  completion  of  sixteen 
screw  steam  sloops,  $4,000,000  for  tho  purchase  and  repair 
of  vessels  for  Western  waters,  and  $3,000,000  for  tho  pur- 
chase and  charter  ot  vessels  for  blockading  purposes. — The 
IIouso  concurred  in  the  Senate  amendment  providing  that 
the  Naval  Academy  shall  be  returned  and  re-established 
at  Annapolis  before  the  commencement  of  the  next  aca- 
demic year. — The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  guaranteeing  a republican  form  of  government  to  the 
States  subverted  or  overthrown  by  the  rebellion,  and  the 
matter  was  debated  at  length  by  Messrs  Gooch,  Fernando 
Wood,  Kelley,  and  others. 


the  military  situation. 

News  from  the  Red  River  to  the  19th  of  April  is  to  the 
effect  that  General  Banks,  having  strongly  fortified  Grand 
Ecore,  had  marched  out  to  meet  the  rebels,  and  that  skirm- 
ishing had  been  in  progress  for  some  days.  Reinforce- 
ments for  General  Banks’s  army  were  going  forward.  The 
Red  River  was  falling,  but  the  Mississippi  was  rising  fast. 
General  Slone  and  others  of  the  staff  of  General  Banks 
had  arrived  at  Alexandria,  on  their  way  to  New  Orleans. 
General  Stone  had  been  superseded  by  General  Dwight. 
A small  Union  fleet  has  gone  up  the  Washita  River.  A 
cavalry  expedition  had  been  sent  ont  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Red  River,  near  Alexandria,  by  General  Grover. 
The  Federal  losses  in  the  late  battles  foot  up  over  4000, 
and  those  of  the  enemy  are  placed  as  high  as  7000,  which 
is  probably  an  exaggeration.  A rumor  that  General  Banks 
had  fallen  back  to  Alexandria  has  not  been  confirmed. 

Advioes  from  Camden,  Arkansas,  say  that  General 
Steele’s  army  is  at  that  place.  General  Thayer  joined 
General  Steele  at  Elkin’s  Ferry,  on  the  Little  Missouri 
River,  where  the  rebels  were  driven  from  a line  of  breast- 
works commanding  the  river  bottom.  The  enemy  next 
made  a stand  at  Prairie  do  Anna,  which  was  fortified  with 
a line  of  rifle-pits  and  cpaulenieutw,  for  guns  in  barbette,  a 
mile  and  a half  long.  General  Steele  flanked  their  posi- 
tion, and  General  Price  retreated,  after  a brisk  fight,  to- 
ward Washington.  General  Steele  pursued  the  rebels  to- 
ward Washington,  and  then  suddenly  turned  and  pushed 
for  Camden.  Price  discovered  the  trick,  and  started  for 
Camden  also.  A desperate  race  ensued,  and  although 
heavy  skirmishing  occurred  all  the  way,  Steele  came  out 
victor,  and  entered  the  enemy’s  fortifications  unopposed. 
Camden  is  strongly  fortified  with  nine  forts.  All  its  ap- 

Ccbes  are  well  guarded,  and  it  can  be  held  against  a 
_ 3ly  superior  force.  The  report  that  General  Steele  has 
occupied  Shreveport  is  repented  by  persons  arrived  in  New 
Orleans  from  Red  River,  but  is  probably  premature. 

The  rebel  ram  Roanoke,  which  assisted  in  the  capture 
of  Plymouth,  North  Carolina,  was  somewhat  injured  in  the 
fighti  but  it  is  reported  that  as  soon  as  she  is  repaired  the 
enemy  will  attempt  the  capture  of  all  the  towns  in  North 
Carolina  now  held  by  our  forces.  From  all  accounts  Gen- 
eral Wessels  and  his  little  band  of  1500  veterans,  at  Ply- 
mouth, fought  like  heroes  for  four  days  and  nights,  leav- 
ing the  rebels  dead  in  heaps  in  every  street,  which  they 
admit  will  number  1700. 

Tlio  rebels  in  Charleston  harbor  attempted  to  blow  up 
the  Wabash  frigate,  on  tlio  18th  ult.,  with  a torpedo-boat. 
They  were,  however,  discovered  and  repulsed.  Command- 
er Rowan  gives  the  following  report  of  the  affair:  “On 
the  night  of  the  ISth  the  deck  officer  of  the  Wabash  discov- 
ered’a  dark  object  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant 
from  that  vessel,  which  corresponded  in  shape  and  move- 
ments to  the  torpedo-boat  of  the  rebels.  It  moved  rapidly  up 
against  the  tide  till  opposite  the  main-mast,  and  then  turned 
and  stood  directly  for  the  ship.  The  men  of  the  Wabash 
quickly  rushed  to  tlieir  quarters  upon  the  beat  of  the  gong, 
and  when  the  supposed  torpedo-boat  was  about  fifty  yards 
distant  round  shot  were  fired  at  her  from  each  of  the  spar- 
deck  guns.  A round  shot  is  supposed  to  have  struck  and 
sunk  her,  as  she  was  seen  no  more  after  the  first  fire,  and 
the  second  volley  struck  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
first." 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  still  occupies  its  old  position. 
General  Lee  is  reported  to  be  massing  a large  force  on  our 
front,  near  Orange  Court  House.  Beauregard’s  army  from 
Charleston,  and  the  rebel  force  4n  Florida,  are  both  said 
to  have  been  brought  to  Virginia,  giving  Lee  an  infantry 
foiee  of  eighty  thousand,  and  a cavalry  force  of  twenty- 
thonsand.  Meanwhile  General  Grant  is  also  concentra- 
ting a heavy  force,  and  conferences  of  our  Generals  are 
held  frequently,  evidently  looking  toward  an  early  move- 
ment. The  town  of  Madison  Court  House  was  burned  by 
our  forces  lost  week,  the  troops  having  been  fired  upon 
from  the  houses  by  rebels,  who  took  refuge  in  them  on 
our  approach.  A cavalry  expedition  from  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  returned  on  2d  inst.,  after  having  visited 
Leesburg,  Rectortown,  and  Upperville.  Near  Upperville 
a portion  of  Mosby’s  guerrilla  band  was  encountered,  when 
a sharp  fight  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  to  the 
rebels  of  two  killed  and  four  wounded,  and  twenty-three 
taken  prisoners. 

In  General  Butler’s  Department  unusual  activity  is  re- 
ported. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Richmond  paper  says  that  provisions  are  scarce  in 
that  city,  and  that  the  tqwn  people  will  have  to  live  on 
half  rations  until  the  country  people  who  have  provisions 
to  spare  shall  have  heard  of  the  defeat-  of  Grant's  array. 

The  Union  troops  have  evacuated  Little  Washington, 
North  Carolina,  being  needed  elsewhere. 

Four  hundred  exchanged  Union  prisoners  arrived  nt 
Fortress  Monroe  on  the  1st  instant.  They  were  horribly 
emaciated,  and  many  of  them  entirely  helpless. 

The  Committee  to  investigate  the  Fort  Pillow  butchery 
have  taken  fifty-seven  depositions,  which  more  than  con- 
firm the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  massacre.  Among  the 
witnesses  who  were  examined  was  the  negro  who  was  bur- 
ied alive.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  one  or  more 
persons  were  nailed  through  their  flesh  to  pieces  of  wood, 
and  then  burnt  alive.  Not  only  on  the  dffy  of  the  sur- 
render were  such  fiendish  acts  perpetrated,  but  on  the 
next  day  in  cold  blood. 

A fire  occurred  at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  on  the 
28th  ult.,  by  which  about  4400  bales  of  cotton,  26  freight 
cars,  the  railroad  offices,  the  rosin  and  oil  works,  cotton- 
press,  a ship-yard,  etc.,  were  burned.  The  loss  is  esti- 
mated at  $6,000,000.  The  Confederate  Government  lose 
about  $1,000,000.  , , 

Tlio  Richmond  Examiner  of  the  29tli  ult  says:  “If  we 
hold  our  own  in  Virginia  until  summer  is  ended,  tho  North’s 
power  of  mischiel  every  where  will  be  gone.  If  we  lose, 
the  South’s  capacity  for  resistance  will  bo  broken.  The 
Confederacy  lias  ample  power  to  keep  its  place  in  Viiginia 
if  its  means  arc  employed  with  energy  and  consistency. 
Aud  this  is  the  last  year  of  the  war,  whichever  wins." 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


EUROPE. 

THE  BCHLK8WIG-HOLSTKIN  WAR. 

Fresh  disaster  has  befallen  the  Danes.  On  the  18th 
ult.  the  Prussians  made  a fierce  assault  on  Duppel,  which 
they  captured  after  a stubborn  engagement  The  loss  of 
the  Danes  was  2000  men,  400  officers,  and  90  gnns ; that 
of  the  Prussians  amounted  to  about  600  killed  and  wound- 
ed. The  greater  part  of  the  Prussian  army,  immediately 
after  the  engagement,  was  ordered  into  Jutland  to  occupy 
all  that  province  and  besiege  Fredericia.  Nothing  now  re- 
mains to  the  Danes  of  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig  but  the  island 
of  Al-eu,  and  even  this,  according  to  n dispatch  from  Ham- 
burg, has  already  been  occupied  by  the  Prussians.— The 
Conference  met  in  London  on  tho  19th,  but  adjourned  to 
tho  25th  without  organizing,  to  await  further  arrivals  of 
delegates. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  entry  of  Garibaldi  into  London  took  place  on  April 
11,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  ovations  the  capital  of  En- 
gland has  ever  witnessed.  At  even-  step  the  General  wna 
greeted  with  enthusiastic  cheers.  On  the  16th  he  had  an- 
other enthusiastic  reception  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The 
number  present  was  estimated  at  from  25,000  to  80,000, 
composed  of  nil  classes.  Quite  n sensation  was  created  in 
all  England  by  the  report  that  the  General  intended  to 
bring  his  visit  to  a close  and  leave  immediately  for  Italy. 
The  state  of  his  health  was  nssigned  as  a reason ; but  it 
was  believed,  notwithstanding  the  denial  by  Earl  Palmer- 
ston and  the  Muniteur , that  an  outside  pressure  to  induce 
him  to  quit  the  country  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  mind  of  the  great  Italian.  He  embarked  for  Caprera 
on  the  26th,  having  first  issued  an  address  to  the  people 
of  England  for  their  generous  hospitality. 

The  paternity  of  the  famous  Laird  iron-clads  is  eaid  fo 
have  been  acknowledged  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  who,  a 
correspondent  of  the  London  limes  asserts,  states  that  he 
ordered  their  construction. 

It  is  stated  that  France,  England,  and  Russia  hod  been 
completely  reconciled  by  the  efforts  of  Lord  Clarendon  in 

The  demonstrations  in  England  in  honor  of  the  tercen- 
tenary of  Slinkspeare  were  In  full  progress.  In  Liverpool 
they  had  gone  off  with  great  Mat.  The  Interdiction  of 
the  English  Sliakspeare  banquet  at  Paris  was  withdrawn 
on  the  22d  ult 

MAXIMILIAN  AND  MEXICO. 

Maximilian  accepted  the  crown  from  the  Mexican  dep- 
utation at  Miramar  on  the  10th  of  April.  The  formality 
was  conducted  with  great  pomp.  The  new  Emperor  made 
a speech  in  reply  to  the  deputation,  stating  that  lie  was 
convinced  that  the  throne  was  voted  by  a great  majority 
of  the  Mexican  people.  After  this  he  was  addressed  ns 
Emperor  and  the  Archduchess  as  Empress.  On  the  18th 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  visited  Rome,  receiving  a most 
enthusiastic  welcome.  On  the  19th  they  hnd  an  andience 
with  the  Pope;  and  on  the  20th  left  for  Civitn  Vecchio, 
where  they  immediately  embarked.  The  subscriptions  to 
the  Mexican  loan  in  France  are  said  to  be  large. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  ITEMS. 

On  the  2d  inst.  the  National  Guard  of  Ohio  reported  for 
active  duty  under  the  100  days’  cull  with  greater  promptness 
than  was  expected.  Returns  have  been  received  from  all 
bnt  43  companies,  and  the  strength,  so  far,  is  34,914  men, 
which  will  be  increased  to  38,000  by  organizations  yet  to 
report. 

Commodore  Wilkes  has  been  sentenced  to  a public  rep- 
rimand by  the  Secretaiwof  the  Navy,  and  suspension  from 
duty  for  three  years,  for  disobedience  of  orders,  insubor- 
dination, refusing  obedience  to  general  orders,  etc. 

There  are  thirty-three  war  vessels  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy- 
yard  undergoing  repairs. 

By  direction  of  the  President  the  Indian  Territory  and 
military  post  of  Fort  Smith,  included  in  the  Department 
of  Kansas,  are  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Arkansas. 
Major-General  Blunt,  United  States  Volunteers,  is  about 
to  repair  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  report  to  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  Department  of  Kansas  for  orders. 

Major-General  N.  J.  T.  Dana  has  been  ordered  West  on 
a tour  of  inspection.  General  Dana  formerly  command- 
ed the  United  States  forces  in  Texas. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Canonicus,  iron-clad,  which  recent- 
ly left  Boston,  is  of  draft  sufficiently  light  to  operate  in  the 
North  Carolina  waters. 

Colonel  Osborne,  commanding  a regiment  at  Memphis, 
was  recently  murdered  by  some  of  his  own  soldiers,  to 
whom  he  had  made  himself  obnoxious. 

On  the  21st  ult.  an  expedition  in  boats  from  tbc  gun- 
boats Siphon  nud  Fort  Jackson,  under  command  of  Cap- 
tain  Breck  of  the  Siphon , proceeded  to  within  seven  miles 
of  Wilmington,  Nortli  Carolina,  where  they  succeeded  in 
destroying  the  North  Carolina  S.alt  Works  and  other  prop- 
erty valued  at  over  $100,000,  and  brought  away  fifty-five 
prisoners,  workers  in  the  salt  lines. 

It  is  said  that  Major-General  Halleck  has  been  pnt  in 
command  of  the  Cavalry  Bureau. 

Our  dispatches  from  New  Orleans  report  the  burning  by 
the  rebels  of  large  quantities  of  cottou  on  the  Red  River  as 
somewhat  exaggerated.  Not  more  than  75,000  bales  have 
been  thus  destroyed. 

The  army  Appropriation  Bill  appropriates  $2,715,000  for 
medicines,  instruments,  and  dressings. 

A draft  was  commenced  in  New  Jersey  on  the  3d  inst., 
for  a deficiency  of  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
men  on  the  two  previous  calls  of  the  President. 

General  Martindale,  an  experienced  and  thorough  sol- 
dier,  will  have  command  of  a division  under  General  But- 
ler. 

Missouri's  quota  is  said  to  be  full,  except  530,  and  more 
than  that  number  of  colored  volunteers  are  yet  to  be  cred- 
ited. 

Several  important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  South.  General  Gillmore  has  been  reliev- 
ed from  duty  at  Hilton  Head,  and  is  succeeded  by  Briga- 
dier-General Joiin  P.  Hatch.  Brigadier-General  Wil- 
liam Birney,  of  the  colored  troop,  takes  General  Hatch’s 
place  in  Florida. 

Major-General  Wallace,  in  command  of  the  Middle  De- 
partment, has  issued  an  order  from  his  head-quarters  at  Bal- 
timore, directing  that  all  real  estate,  slaves,  railroads,  and 
bank  stocks,  winch  are  the  property  of  those  who  have  join- 
ed the  rebel  army  and  gone  South  to  abet  the  rebels,  shall 
be  forthwith  turned  over  to  the  United  States  Quarter-mas- 
ter. 

It  has  been  learned  through  various  sources  that  the 
reliel  force  that  attacked  Plymouth  consisted  of  eighteen 
regiments  of  infantry,  three  of  cavalry,  and  sixty  pieces 
of  artillery.  Twelve  of  these  regiments  were  borrowed 
from  Lee's  army;  the  rest  were  North  Carolina  State 
troop.  Three  sections  of  the  artillery  were  taken  from 
Kinston,  two  sections  from  Tarhoro,  fonr  sections  from 
Raleigh,  and  the  rest  from  Richmond. 

Brigadier-Ceneral  Seymour,  who  was  in  command  at 
the  time  of  the  Florida  disaster,  has  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton. It  is  understood  that  he  is  to  have  a command  un- 
der General  Grant. 

General  Beauregard  is  said  to  be  placed  in  command 
of  the  rebel  forces  in  North  Carolina.  General  Peck  has 
been  removed  by  our  Government  from  command  in  the 
same  district,  and  General  Palmer  appointed  in  liis  place. 

Dispatches  to  the  Western  papers  Btate  that  General 
Stf.ele  captured  at  Camden,  Arkansas,  nine  fortifications 
of  great  strength,  fourteen  hogsheads  of  sugar,  four  hun- 
dred barrels  of  molasses,  several  tons  of  rock-salt,  and  three 
prisoners.  The  cotton  for  ten  miles  round  had  been  burn- 
ed by  Prick,  numbering  two  thousand  bales. 

A court-martial  lias  been  ordered  to  try  the  publishers 
and  correspondents  of  newspapers  who  have  been  guilty 
of  promulgating  news  contraband  of  war. 

AiluMral  UAHLGRiw  has  left  Washington  to  resnme  com- 
mand ot  the  iibu-cfefl  (feet  off  Charleston. 
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THE  TWO  POETS. 

April  1864. 

fill  AKEfiPE  ARE. 

Gramebcy  ! what  a night  for  stalking  deer ! 
My  kingdom  for  a — Hold ! what  have  we  here? 
A head  of  Schiller?  Phcebus ! can  it  be 
Schiller  in  Central  Park  ahead  of  me  ? 9 

SCHILLER. 

Goodden,  good  Shakespeare,  G-uten  Abend — long 
Have  I thy  coming  waited,  Prince  of  Song, 
Guarding  the  snowy  flocks  that  round  me  throng. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

What  flocks,  O Schiller! — cnjum  peats f — say 
Whose  errant  sheep  into  thy  pasture  stray? 
SCHILLER. 

No  errant  sheep  ; but  the  white  birds  that  yon 
The  lakelet’s  placid  bosom  rest  upon, 

And  are  to  mankind  thy  comparison. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

O faithful  Schiller ! who,  by  lake  and  river, 

My  truant  swans  thus  unto  me  deliver, 

Half  of  my  white-necked  flock  be  thine,  forever! 


MAJOR-GENERAL  SHERIDAN. 

Major-General  Philip  Henry  Sheridan, 
commander  of  the  Cavalry  Corps  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  whose  portrait  we  give  below,  was 
born  of  Irish  parentage  in  Perry  County,  Ohio,  in 
1831.  He  was  appointed  to  a cadetship  at  West 
Point  in  1848,  and  graduated  there  in  J une,  1853. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Brevet  Second 
Lieutenant  in  the  First  United  States  Infantry,  and 
ordered  to  duty  at  Fort  Duncan,  Texas,  where  he 
remained  about  two  years.  Early  in  1855  he  was 
promoted  to  a Second  Lieutenancy  in  the  Fourth 
United  States  Infantry.  In  July  of  that  year  he 
went  to  California  in  charge  of  a body  of  recruits, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  escort  of 
Lieutenant  Williamson,  engaged  in  surveying  a 
route  for  a proposed  branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  Columbia  River,  Oregon. 
Detached  at  Vancouver’s  Island,  in  September, 
1855,  he  was  assigned  to  a command  of  a body  of 
dragoons  which  accompanied  Major  Raixe’s  expe- 
dition against  the  Yakima  Indians.  In  an  engage- 
ment with  them,  April  28, 1856,  Lieutenant  Sheri- 
dan acquitted  himself  so  gallantly  as  to  be  men- 
tioned in  general  orders.  In  May,  1856,  he  was  in 
command  of  the  Indian  Reservation  in  the  Coast 
Range  of  Mountains.  In  1857  he  received  the  com- 
pliments of  General  Scott,  then  General-in-Chief, 
for  bringing  about  an  adjustment  of  a difficulty  with 
the  Coquillo  Indians.  Later  in  the  same  year  he 
erected  a military  post  at  Yamhill,  on  the  Indian 
Reservation. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1861,  he  was  promoted  to 
a Captaincy  in  the  Thirteenth  Infantry,  and  from 
that  position  gradually  advanced  until  June,  1862, 
when  he  became  commander  of  the  Second  Brigade 
of  the  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Mississippi, 
having  served  with  great  gallantry  in  some  of  the 
heaviest  engagements  in  the  Southwest.  In  July, 
1862,  he  defeated  the  rebel  General  Chalmers  be- 


vided  for.  Hence,  wherever  he  leads  his  men  are 
sure  to  follow',  confident  alike  in  his  courage,  in  his  * 
discretion,  and  liis  sympathy  in  all  their  needs. 


GENERAL  THOMAS  E.  GREEN- 
FIELD  RANSOM. 

General  Thomas  E.  Greenfield  Ransom, 
whose  portrait  we  give  on  this  page,  was  seriously 
wounded  in  the  battle  at  Sabine  Cross  Roads,  Lou- 
isiana, on  the  8th  of  April.  He  was  born  in  Nor- 
wich, Windsor  county,  Vermont,  on  November  29, 
1835.  He  is  the  son  of  Colonel  Ransom,  who  fell 
at  Chapultepec,  September,  1847.  General  Ransom 
entered  the  service  as  Captain  of  the  Eleventh  Illi- 
nois Volunteers  on  April  26,  1861,  and  became  Ma- 
jor in  May,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  July  of  the 
same  year.  lie  was  stationed  at  Cairo,  and  after- 
ward at  Charleston,  Missouri,  where  he  was  wound- 
ed. During  January,  1862,  he  removed  to  Paducah, 
to  take  part  in  the  reconnoissance,  under  General 
Grant,  into  Western  Kentucky,  to  the  rear  of 
Columbus.  He  next  took  part  in  the  movement 
upon  Fort  Henry  and  the  contests  before  Fort  Don- 
elson,  where  he  was  again  wounded,  commanding 
his  regiment  on  both  occasions.  In  February  he 
was  promoted  to  the  Colonelcy,  in  place  of  W.  H. 
L.  Wallace,  appointed  Brigadier-General.  He 
participated  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  where  he  was  a 
third  time  wounded,  and  afterward  assisted  in  guard- 
ing the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad.  On 
November  29,  1862,  he  was  commissioned  a Briga- 
dier-General of  Volunteers,  and  confirmed  on  March 
9,  1863.  During  the  latter  month  he  formed  one  of 
the  examining  hoard  of  officers  for  the  Seventeenth 
Army  Corps.  He  was  next  placed  in  command  of 
the  First  Brigade  of  the  Sixth  Division  of  that  corps, 
and  took  a prominent  part  in  the  siege  operations  of 
Vicksburg,  gaining  great  distinction,  his  brigade 
forming  part  of  the  force  selected  to  occupy  the  city 
after  the  surrender.  Ho  was  next  placed  in  com- 
mand ot  the  post  at  Natchez,  from  which  he  was 
relieved  during  September,  1863,  and  ordered  to  the 
Department  of  the  Gulf.  There  he  has  shown  the 
highest  soldierly  capacities,  distinguishing  himself 
especially  by  his  gallantry  at  Sabine  Cross  Roads, 
where  he  was  wounded  for  the  fourth  time  while 
standing  among  the  guns  of  one  of  our  batteries. 


THE  WASHINGTON  AQUEDUCT. 

We  give  on  page  308  a series  of  views  of  the 
Washington  Aqueduct,  at  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia.  The  first  of  the  series  represents  the 
high  Service  Reservoir  at  Georgetown.  The  next 
shows  the  handsome  Bridge  over  Rock  Creek,  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the  water  being  conveyed  in 
the  pipes  which  form  the  arch  of  the  bridge.  The 
octagonal  building  is  the  Gate-house  of  the  Receiving 
Reservoir;  the  Sluice-well  or  Tower  regulates  the 
flow  of  water  from  the  receiving  reservoir.  The 
Bridge  over  Cabin  John  Run,  a muddy  stream,  is  a 
splendid  piece  of  masonry,  with  an  arch  of  220  feet 
span.  The  Waste  Weir,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a 
drain  for  the  aqueduct.  The  Griffith  Park  Bridge  is 
a dry  arch  over  a ravine.  The  Gate-house,  at  the 
head  of  the  aqueduct,  is  a triumph  of  engineering 
and  a handsome  building.  The  last  sketch,  the  En- 
trance to  the  Aqueduct,  describes  itself. 

The  Washington  Aqueduct  was  built  by  the  Unit- 
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SHAKESPEARE 

fore  Corinth,  and  was  at  once  promoted  to  the  grade 
of  Brigadier-General,  and  given  a stronger  com- 
mand ; being  assigned,  in  October  of  that  year,  to 
the  command  of  the  Eleventh  Division  of  the  Army 
of  the  Ohio,  accompanying  General  Buell  in  his 
advance  upon  Bragg,  and  participating  in  the  Uat- 
tle  of  Perryville,  where  he  held  the  key  of  the  Fed- 
eral position,  and  repulsed  two  desperate  charges 
of  the  rebels.  General  Sheridan  was  in  command 
of  a division  at  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  a most  remarkable  manner, 
for  which,  on  the  special  recommendation  of  Gen- 
eral Rosecrans,  he  was  made  a Major-General,  De- 
cember 31, 1862,  his  appointment  receiving  the  cou- 


AND  SCHILLER. 

firmation  of  the  Senate,  March,  1863.  In  the  bat- 
tles of  Chicamauga  and  Mission  Ridge  he  won  fresh 
laurels ; and  in  his  present  position  he  will  no  doubt 
fully  maintain  his  already  exalted  reputation. 

General  Sheridan  is  under  the  medium  height, 
hut  is  robustly  built,  and  is  full  of  life  and  energy. 
He  knows  more  about  the  various  fields  of  action 
than  any  one  of  his  associates.  Like  the  lamented 
Kearney,  he  makes  all  his  leading  reconnoissances 
in  person.  He  informs  himself  thoroughly  on  all 
the  topographical  features  of  the  hostile  country 
through  which  he  inarches,  and  all  the  resources 
of  the  enemy.  He  is  never  taken  by  surprise. 
The  wants  of  his  soldiers  are  always  amply  pro- 
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ed  States  Government,  for  the  “ purpose  of  supplying 
the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  with  pure 
and  wholesome  water.”  The  original  surveys  and 
plans  were  made  by  Captain  (now  General)  M.  C. 
Meigs,  of  the  United  States  Engineers,  in  the  winter 
of  1852-8.  The  plan  adopted  was  to  bring  the  water 
from  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac,  through  a con- 
duit, built  of  brick  and  stone,  circular  in  form,  of 
nine  feet  diameter.  The  Potomac  is  to  be  dammed 
about  half  a mile  above  the  Falls  by  a cut-stone  dam 
of  solid  masonry,  3000  feet  in  length,  in  the  form  of 
an  arc,  extending  to  the  Virginia  shore.  At  present 
the  water  is  supplied  only  from  a small  portion  of 
the  river,  a temporary  dam  having  been  thrown 
from  the  Maryland  shore  to  an  island.  Ten  miles 
from  “ the  Falls”  is  the  Receiving  Reservoir,  a natu- 
ral basin  of  some  sixty  acres,  filled  with  water  from 
a number  of  small  streams  entering  into  it.  It  is 
this  water  which  the  inhabitants  of  Washington 
have  been  using  for  some  four  years ; but  on  the  5tlx 
of  December  last  the  Potomac  water  was  introduced 
with  appropriate  ceremonies.  Unfortunately,  in 
the  original  plan  no  provision  was  made  for  bringing 
the  Potomac  water  around  this  Reservoir.  Conse- 
quently the  purer  waters  from  the  river  are  mingled 
with  those  of  the  small  streams  which  receive  the 
surface-drainage  from  a large  area,  and  are  rendered 
turbid  on  every  shower.  The  present  accomplished 
Chief-Engineer,  Colonel  Silas  Seymour,  proposes  to 
remedy  this  by  constructing  a separate  connecting 
conduit  around  this  Reservoir,  and  this  plan  is  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his 
annual  report.  Two  miles  nearer  the  city  is  the 
Distributing  Reservoir,  yet  unfinished.  When  com- 
pleted this  will  be  a double  basin  of  some  forty  acres’ 
extent,  the  banks  all  lined  with  substantial  slope- 
walls.  From  this  the  water  is  distributed  to  the 
city  through  cast-iron  mains. 

The  crossing  of  Rock  Creek,  between  Washing- 
ton and  Georgetown,  is  effected  by  a unique  and 
beautiful  bridge  of  iron  pipes,  the  arch,  of  about  200 
feet  span,  being  composed  of  the  mains  through 
which  the  water  passes.  The  structures  of  mason- 
ry along  the  line  of  the  aqueduct  are  all  built  in  the 
most  substantial  manner. 

The  total  length  of  conduit  is  about  twelve  miles, 
and  the  level  of  water  surface  in  the  reservoirs  146 
feet  above  mean  tide.  The  diameter  of  conduit  is 
nine  feet,  and  the  capacity  85,000,000  gallons  daily. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  is  $3,500,000. 


ENGAGEMENT  OF  GUN-BOATS 
ON  THE  RED  RIVER. 

We  give  on  our  first  page  an  illustration  of  the 
engagement  between  Admiral  Porter’s  gun-boats 
anil  a large  body  of  rebels  on  the  Red  River,  above 
Grand  Ecore,  on  the  12th  ult.  Admiral  Porter 
thus  refers  to  the  affair  in  his  report  to  the  Navy 
Department : 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th  inst.  we  were  attacked  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  by  a part  of  the  rebel  army 
which  two  or  three  days  previous  had  gaiued  success  over 
our  army,  and,  flushed  with  victory,  or  under  the  excite- 
ment of  liquor,  appeared  suddenly  upon  the  right  bank  and 
fearlessly  opened  fire  on  the  Osage,  Lieutenant-Command- 
er F.  O.  SFxrBinox  (iron-clad),  she  being  hard  agrouud  at 
the  time,  with  a transport  (the  Black  Ilawk ) alongside  of 
her,  towing  her  off.  The  rebels  opened  with  2000  mus- 
kets, and  soon  drove  every  one  out  of  the  Black  Hawk  to 
the  safe  casemates  of  the  monitor.  Lieutenant  Baohe  had 
just  come  from  his  vessel  (the  Lexington),  and  fortunate- 
ly was  enabled  to  pull  up  to  her  again,  keeping  close  up  to 
the  bank,  while  the  Osage  opened  a destructive  fire  on 
these  poor,  deluded  wretches,  who,  maddened  by  liquor, 
and  led  on  by  their  officers,  were  vainly  attempting  to 
capture  an  iron  vessel. 

I am  told  that  their  hooting  and  actions  baffle  descrip- 
tion ; force  after  force  seemed  to  be  brought  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  bank,  where  they  confronted  the  guns  of  the  iron 
vessels,  only  to  be  mowed  down  by  grape-shot  and  canister. 
In  the  mean  time  Lieutenant  Baouk  had  readied  his  ves- 
sel, and,  widening  the  distance  between  him  and  the  Osage, 
he  opened  a cross-fire  on  the  infuriated  rebels,  who  fought 
vriili  such  desperation  and  courage  against  certain  destruc- 
tion tiiat  it  could  only  be  accounted  for  in  one  way.  Our 
opinions  were  verified  on  inspection  of  some  of  the  slain, 
the  men  actually  smelling  of  Louisiana  rum.  This  affair 
la -ted  two  hours  before  the  rebels  fled.  They  brought  up 
two  pieces  of  artillery,  one  of  which  was  quickly  knocked 
over  by  the  Lexington's  guns;  the  other  they  managed  to 
curry  off.  The  crosB-firo  of  the  Lexington  finally  decided 
this  curious  affair  of  a fight  between  infantry  and  gun- 
boats. The  rebels  were  mowed  down  by  her  canister,  and 
finally  retreated  in  as  quick  haste  as  they  had  come  to  the 
attack,  leaving  the  space  of  a mile  covered  with  dead  and 
wounded,  muskets  and  knapsacks. 


A PARROTT  ON  THE  RAMPAGE. 

The  spirited  sketch  on  page  312  represents  a 
scene  which  has  often  been  witnessed  by  naval  offi- 
cers and  sailors.  The  scene  of  the  incident  here 
illustrated  was  the  forecastle  of  the  United  States 
steamer  Richmond , off  Mobile.  During  a high  sea, 
causing  the  vessel  to  roll  heavily,  a Parrott  gun 
broke  from  its  stays  and  knocked  about  with  the 
utmost  disregard  of  the  consequences,  occasioning 
great  excitement  among  the  sailors,  who  at  once, 
however,  proceeded  to  secure  the  gun  as  best  they 
could.  Our  sketch  represents  the  hardy  fellows 
laboring  to  placate  and  restore  the  monster  to  his 
proper  position  by  such  appliances  as  they  had  at 
hand,  taking  care,  however,  while  engaged  in  their 
persuasive  task,  not  to  put  themselves  in  too  close 
proximity  to  the  frolicsomo  Parrott.  Such  scenes, 
while  sometimes  exposing  the  sailors  to  peril,  al- 
ways produce  an  agreeable  excitement  on  ship- 
board, where  even  misfortune,  if  it  onlv  conies  in  a 
novel  shape,  is  sometimes  welcomed  as*  a relief  to  a 
monotony  which  no  pen  can  describe. 


UNION  REFUGEES  IN  THE  LOU- 
ISIANA SWAMPS. 

We  give  on  page  313  an  illustration  showing  a 
Rendezvous  ok  Union  Refugees  in  the  Swamps 
ok  Western  Louisiana.  In  no  part  of  the  Union 
have  the  loyalists  suffered  greater  persecutions  at 
the  bauds  of  the  rebels  than  in  the  region  where 
General  Banks  has  recently  operated.  A corre- 
spondent who  accompanied  General  Banks’s  army 
says  that  many  Union  men  have  been  in  the  swamps 
for  two  years,  having  been  driven  there  Cor  refuge 
from  the  conscriptio^  j Ihj  Iqaiiy  cases  they  were 
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hunted  by  dogs,  in  others  they  escaped  with  wounds 
from  the  smoking  ruins  of  their  own  homes,  and  did 
not  dare  to  discover  themselves  until  the  advance 
of  the  Union  forces,  when  they  came  out  by  hun- 
dreds from  their  dismal  retreats,  and  enrolled  them- 
selves as  scouts  and  rangers.  Our  illustration  gives 
a vivid  picture  of  the  life  which,  for  two  years  or 
more,  these  men  have  been  compelled  to  live,  for 
no  other  crime  than  refusing  to  turn  against  their 
flag  and  country. 


AT  PLEASANT  HILL. 

[On  the  battle-field  at  Pleasant  Hill,  the  night  following 
tile  engagement,  a boy  only  nineteen  years  of  age  and  an 
old  man  were  found  dead,  lying  side  by  side,  each  face 
wearing  a smile.] 

Two  faces  lying  pale  and  stark 

Beneath  the  solemn  midnight  calm: 

Two  rifles  gleaming  in  the  dark, 

Dropped  from  the  unnerved  dying  palm: 
Two  faces  bleak  and  stark  and  white, 

In  silence  fading  through  the  night. 

One  face  a boy’s,  with  auburn  hair 
Its  outline  fringing  like  a veil; 

A forehead  rounded,  soft,  and  fair, 

That  until  then  no  pelting  hail 
In  all  life’s  storm  had  scarred  or  torn, 

That  never  one  sad  look  had  worn. 

Still  on  the  lips  a smile  remained, 

As  if  some  dream  had  loitered  there — 

Some  dream  of  home  that,  travel-stained, 

Had  come  to  him  with  holy  prayer — 

Had  come  and  whispered  words  of  cheer, 

And  fond  good-bys  from  kindred  dear. 

One  face  a boy’s:— The  other  sown 

And  seamed  with  prints  of  weary  years— 
Sad  years  that  in  their  march  had  strewn 
Life's  way  with  shadows,  losses,  tears — 

A face  with  beard  of  silver  white, 

Wet  with  the  falling  dews  of  night. 

No  braver  souls  than  theirs  that  day 
Had  faced  the  battle’s  fiery  rain — 

Through  all,  sweet  voices  far  away 

Talked  with  them,  soothing  all  their  pain— 
The  pain  of  wounds  they  panted  for, 

And,  having  won,  as  trophies  wore. 

Death  came  at  last — came  in  the  flash 
Of  desperate  charge,  and  here  they  lie — 

Lie  in  a sleep  no  cannon’s  crash 
Shall  ever  break — no  storms  that  fly 
Shall  ever  smite  with  harsh  alarm — 

A sleep  God-watched  against  all  harm. 

The  noble  dead! — Not  lost  are  they: 

Through  all  the  years  their  worth  shall  shine ; 
Their  deeds  shall  live,  and  light  our  way 
To  those  far  heights  where  God  shall  twine 
All  royal  souls  with  garlands  white 
As  were  these  faces  on  that  night. 


A STORY  OF  LAWRENCE. 

Music  sounded  from  below,  and  a cheery  bustle 
of  people  moving  about  in  the  drawing-rooms,  while 
in  the  dimness  of  my  chamber  I could  scarcely  see 
my  scarred  and  disfigured  face  in  the  long  dressiug- 
glass  before  which  I stood,  idly  sticking  in  and  out 
a great  pin  in  the  white  frilled  toilet  cushion.  We 
are  not  specially  apt,  I think,  to  confide  in  ourselves. 
I did  not  say  to  myself  that  I lingered  because  the 
drawing-rooms  were  all  one  flood  of  merciless  light, 
and  Philip  Hays  had  not  seen  me  since  I had  lost 
all  that  smooth  dazzle  of  skin,  and  flitting  rose-red, 
that  he  used  to  praise ; but  I straightened  the  slide 
at  my  belt,  and  tied  and  retied  the  bow  at  my  col- 
lar, and  then  losing  courage  altogether,  sat  down  by 
the  window,  and  looked  out  on  the  quiet  starlit 
street  till  Alice  called  me,  and  there  was  no  further 
possibility  of  evasion;  and  then  I slipped  quietly 
adown  the  stair  and  in  at  my  seat  (which  fortunate- 
ly was  in  the  shadow),  never  once  glancing  up  till 
they  all  were  fairly  seated : though  1 might  have 
spared  that  pains,  since  Philip,  after  an  absence  of 
four  months,  was  too  busy  with  Eliza  Vaughan  to 
bestow  on  me  more  than  a brief  look  and  careless 
smile. 

Mother  is  the  calmest  being  in  the  world,  and 
never  forgets  her  lofty  courtesy ; but  I could  see 
that  every  drop  of  the  Morton  blood  was  boiling  in 
her  veins,  while  Alice,  who  is  like  our  father,  and 
has  less  reticence  and  more  of  the  King  Lake  fire, 
followed  me  to  the  recessed  window,  where,  the 
wretched  meal  over,  I made  haste  to  hide  myself 
out  of  sight.  It  was  almost  like  a little  room,  that 
•window*  shut  out  by  heavy  curtains,  and  holding 
a stand  of  heliotrope  and  the  great  fauteuil  in  which 
I sat,  my  face  turned  away  from  Alice,  that  she 
need  not  see  its  comment  on  what  was  passing  with- 
out while  I listened  to  her  in  silence.  I hate  sym- 
pathy and  condolence,  because  that  shows  that  peo- 
ple know  that  your  heart  is  sore. 

At  last : 

“ I know  you  want  to  be  alone,”  said  Alice ; “ but, 
my  dear,  I am  in  a rage,  and  I can’t  go  out  there 
yet,  and  smile  into  Eliza  Vaughan’s  eves.  If  she 
means,  in  an  honest  business-like  way,  ‘a  bold 
stroke  for  a husband,’  why,  Heaven  save  the  mark 
and  help  the  husband ! say  I ; but  I detest  her  would- 
be  strategy.  Imagine  her  telling  him  before  us  all 
that  she  never  dreamed  of  finding  him  here !” 

“Well.” 

“Oh,  be  ice  if  you  choose,  Georgia;  but  you 
know  as  well  as  I that  two  hours  ago  she  was  in 
wrapper  and  slippers  and  that  toilet  was  the  result 
of  seeing  him  pass  the  house.” 

1 could  not  help  a glance  out  at  the  perfection  of 
the  toilet  in  question.  It  was  daintily  and  well  fan- 
cied, even  to  her  film  of  a liandkerchief,  and  the 
scarlet  flowers  drooping  from  her  black  hair,  and 
Philip  1 knew  noted  all  these  things. 

“ As  for  Philip  Hays,”  pursued  Alice. 

“ What  of  him?”  demanded  a pleasant  voice,  ns 
the  person  in  question  parted  the  curtains  and  took 
possession  of  the  footstool  near  me. 


Alice  gave  a little  shake  and  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders for  all  reply,  and  vanished. 

1 ‘ What  of  Philip?  ” he  asked  again , looking  search- 
ingly  up  in  my  face. 

“What  should  there  be?”  I answered,  lightly. 

“ You  knew  our  thoughts  of  you  when  you  left  us, 
and  four  months  is  too  short  space  for  the  growth 
of  new  opinions  concerning  an  old  friend.” 

“ Are  you  quite  sure  of  that,  Georgia  ?”  he  asked, 
quickly.  “ Is  it  only  my  fancy  that  tells  me  you 
looked  at  me  then  with  different  eyes  from  now  ?” 

Our  tongues  wag  often  without  leave,  and,  “ Ah, 
the  eyes  were  set  in  a different  face !”  slipped  from 
mine,  as  if  the  words  had  been  those  of  some  third 
person. 

To  that  the  answer  came  swift  as  thought. 

“ Not  for  me,  my  darling.  I loved  the  face  then, 
and  I love  it  now,  better  than  my  life.  You  are 
my  life,  and  that  for  which  I care  to  live;”  and 
then  I liardly  remember  more  than  that  my  hand 
was  taken  into  his  clasp,  and  that  so  we  sat  in  a 
sort  of  charmed  husii,  looking  out  through  the  open 
casement  on  the  soft  dark  of  the  summer  night,  till 
Eliza  Vaughan  had  gone  away  in  a pet ; and  some 
time  on,  late  in  the  evening,  Alice  and  George,  my 
brother-in-law,  parted  the  curtains  and  peered  in, 
laughing  at  us. 

“Why  were  you  not  at  town  - meeting,  Dr. 
Philip?”  he  asked,  with  merry  malice.  “The 
Croakers  and  the  Wise  men  were  there  in  full  force, 
and  not  having  yon  to  turn  the  scales,  we  were 
equally  divided  and  have  done  nothing.  The 
Croakers  will  have  it  that,  at  live  seconds  after 
midnight  precisely,  the  guerrillas  will  be  upon  us, 
and  that  every  man  of  us  should  sleep  with  a pow- 
der-horn for  a night-cap,  and  with  one  eye  open ; 
while  the  Wise  men,  of  whom,  as  you  all  know  me, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  I am  one,  incline  to 
the  belief  that  there  are  no  guerrillas  within  fifty 
miles,  and  that  Ewing’s  men  are  quite  competent 
to  protect  us.” 

Philip  looked  grave. 

“And  in  case  they  do  come?  Wbat  have  you 
done?” 

“Done!  why  nothing;  unless  we  except  a few 
resolutions  specially  affecting  that  much  belabored 
future  generation.” 

“Have  you  any  arms ?” 

“Not  I!  except  those  nature  gave  me.  Are 
you  too  going  to  turn  Croaker  on  our  hands ! 
What  would  you  have  us  do?  Patrol  the  streets 
and  frighten  our  little  girls  out  of  their  senses? 
Here  is  my  stout-hearted  Alice  trembling  in  her 
shoes  already.” 

‘ ‘ Why  did  you  tell  me  of  your  meeting  ? ” rejoined 
Alice,  petulantly.  “I  am  quite  certain  that  I shall 
not  sleep  to-night.” 

“Nor  any  of  us,”  observed  mother,  placidly, 
“unless  we  move  bedward  soon.  It  is  getting  on 
to  twelve.” 

All  this  time,  under  this  surface  chat,  half-grave, 
half-jesting,  was  going  oil  that  quiet,  electric,  un- 
spoken talk,  in  which  is  transacted  so  much  of  the 
business  of  home ; for  you  see  they  had  all  an  hon- 
est pride  and  pleasure  in  iny  fair  looks,  and  it  was  a 
sore  blow  at  mother  and  Alice  on  that  first  day  when 
I had  tottered  down  from  my  sick  room ; and  when 
it  was  known  that  Philip  was  coming,  the  kind  souls 
had  worn  an  air  of  waiting  and  anxiety  that  my 
pride  only  half  liked ; and  now  I found  the  pleasure 
shining  in  their  eyes  almost  as  ill  to  bear.  Perhaps, 
too,  I was  impatient  of  all  this  pother  about  the 
guerrillas,  of  which  we  had  enough  in  Lawrence  to 
grow  tired,  and  of  Philip's  grave,  anxious  looks,  as 
he  still  held  my  hand,  red  with  the  pressure  of  his 
fingers  tightening  their  grasp  in  the  unconscious 
energy  of  his  thought.  I had  been  “heart  hungry, 
very  poor”  in  spirit  for  many  weeks,  and  now,  in 
the  parvenue  insolence  of  my  sudden  happiness,  I 
was  ready  to  say,  “I  shall  never  be  moved.”  So 
blind  are  we ! 

It  was  after  midnight  when  the  house  was  at  last 
hushed  and  the  lights  out,  and  an  hour  or  so  later 
before  I could  lose  my  tumultuous  thinking  in  sleep ; 
and  it  seemed  but  a few  short  moments  when,  from 
the  very  deepest  abyss  of  that  heavy,  dreamless 
slumber  that  follows  close  on  strong  excitement,  I 
was  dragged  on  a sudden  up  to  startled  conscious- 
ness by  a hideous  and  inconceivable  uproar,  raging 
in  the  quiet  street  below,  of  clattering  hoofs,  hoarse 
shouts,  cries,  groans,  cracking  pistol-shots,  and  re- 
peated hurrahs  for  a name  that  I could  not  at  first 
distinguish.  At  the  same  instant  Alice  opened  my 
door,  still  in  her  night-dress,  her  long  fair  hair  all 
about  her  shoulders,  and  her  bare  feet  hastily  thrust 
into  slippers,  leading,  or  dragging  rather,  poor 
sleepy  little  Susie  by  the  hand.  She  came  close  to 
my  bed,  and  in  all  that  horrible  tumult  whispered, 
as  though  those  without  could  hear  her, 

“ Georgia,  don’t  you  hear ! Get  up  at  once ; the 
guerrillas  are  in  Lawrence!” 

I knew  then  what  it  was  they  said.  “ Hurrah 
for  Quantrell !" 

We  are  all  ready  enough  to  avow  ourselves  heirs 
to  all  manner  of  indefinite  human  ills,  but  if  by 
chance  we  come  into  sudden  possession  of  any  of 
this  species  of  property  we  accept  it  always  with  a 
feeling  of  astonishment  that  calamity  should  have 
found  us  out.  I had  this  species  of  incredulity  strong 
upon  me,  the  nightmare  feeling  that  this  was  some 
dreadful  dream  to  be  shaken  oft' by  an  effort  of  will. 

I dressed  with  a sort  of  stony  apathy,  frozen  into 
despair  rather  than  maddened  by  the  hideous  out- 
cries without.  Alice  wandered  aimlessly  from  one 
spot  to  the  other,  incapable  of  any  exertion.  She 
was  distracted  with  terror.  Mother  came  to  us 
calm  as  ever,  but  for  the  tremble  in  her  steady  tones 
as  she  was  hushing  Susie.  George  and  Philip  joined 
us  last.  They  had  been  looking  after  the  doors  and 
windows  below. 

“Though  it’s  useless,”  said  George,  with  a bitter 
oath.  “We’re  fairly  trapped;  caught  here  with- 
out arms,  and  not  a door  that  those  villains  can't 
crash  through  in  three  minutes.  Do  you  hear 
them?  They  are  shooting  men  down  right  and 
left  out  there.  What  the  devil  are  the  soldiers 
doing  across  the  river,  while  loyal  men  are  mur- 
dered here  like  rats  in  a trap  ?” 

Out  ou  the  gray  sky  of  the  early  dawu  flamed 
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now  a wicked  blood-red  light,  shooting  up  in  pointed, 
climbing  flame,  and  making  all  the  dim  street  as 
bright  as  noonday.  They  had  fired  the  house  just 
below  (Eliza  Vaughan's),  and  we  saw  her  grand- 
father, poor  old  man,  crazed  with  terror,  run  with 
feeble,  tottering  steps  from  the  shadow  into  the 
great  flare  of  light,  and  drop  upon  his  knees,  lifting 
up  his  hands  for  mercy ; and  so  kneeling  fall  to  the 
pavement,  his  white  hair  all  dabbled  in  blood,  shot 
with  deliberate  aim  by  one  of  the  men  of  whom  the 
streets  were  now  full,  mounted  and  on  foot,  their 
scowling  faces  putting  on  the  look  of  veritable  de- 
mons in  the  glare  as  they  aimed  at  every  head  show- 
ing either  in  door  or  window,  and  picked  off  un- 
lucky fugitives  trying  to  make  good  their  escape. 
They  worked  with  system  and  deliberation,  divid- 
ing into  smaller  gangs,  and  entering  the  houses  one 
after  the  other ; and  every  where  followed  the  pistol- 
shots,  and  sickening  cries  and  screams,  and  burst- 
ing smoke,  and  mounting  flame,  while  household 
goods  were  tossed  out  on  the  stones,  and  covered  all 
the  pavement;  and  there  were  more  bodies  now 
near  Mr.  Vaughan,  lying  with  ghastly  faces  up- 
turned to  heaven,  as  if  calling  down  its  vengeance. 
Some  we  knew.  One  was  Mr.  Newton,  our  dear 
pastor. 

I have  been  long  in  telling  this,  yet  it  was  done 
with  a horrible  rapidity ; and  while  scarce  out  of 
our  first  amaze  we  yet  stood  shuddering  and  sick 
with  horror,  sounded  heavy  blows  and  a dull  crash 
below.  At  that  Alice  ran  to  George  and  flung  her 
arms  about  him ; mother  dropped  upon  her  knees, 
still  holding  Susie,  praying;  while  I felt  Philip’s 
arm  about  me,  and  heard  his  low  voice  as  if  in  a 
dream. 

“Courage,  dearest!  Even  these  brutes  will  not 
harm  women!” 

As  if  I trembled  for  myself  or  wished  for  life 
without  him ! I remember  too,  dimly,  that  I saw 
him  offer  George  a pistol,  and  that  George  motioned 
it  back,  saying,  briefly,  “Of  what  use!”  but  every 
faculty,  thought  itself,  was  swamped  in  a strained 
intensity  of  listening— listening  to  the  sounds  be- 
low. As  George  had  said,  the  fastenings  were  of 
about  the  worth  of  so  much  straw.  There  was  a 
second  storm  of  blows,  a crash  and  clatter  of  falling 
panels,  a rush  and  shout,  the  jingling  fall  of  a 
mirror,  a hurrah ! proclaiming  that  they  had  found 
the  silver,  a brief  pause  and  debate,  and  then  a 
heavy  tramp  on  the  stairs. 

I sicken  even  now  when  I recall  that  instant  of 
dreadful  waiting;  the  wild  prayer,  the  utter  hope- 
lesshelplessness, the  agonized  grasp  with  which  we 
held  our  dearest  in  our  weak  arms,  the  dying  down 
of  our  hearts  as  the  ruffians  stood  at  hist  in  the  door- 
way, coldly  scanning  us.  Oh,  gay  girls  and  happy 
women!  on  that  soft,  gray  dawning,  sleeping  se- 
curely in  your  great  peaceful  cities  of  the  North 
and  East,  and  your  quiet  country  towns,  you  know 
of  war  but  by  hearsay,  and  think  on  it  coldly,  or 
von  could  never  sparkle  in  your  gems,  and  tread 
out  gay  measures  to  gayer  music,  while  such  deeds 
are  done!  You  must  be  in  more  solemn  earnest 
could  you  but  feel  the  sorrows  of  our  land,  as  of 
your  land  also,  and  not  of  a thing  far  off;  could  it 
be  shadowed  even  in  your  dreams,  what  it  was  to 
stand  there  as  we  did  that  day,  a whole  lifetime  of 
suspense  in  that  instant’s  pause,  an  instant  only : 
then  a brief  command  to  Alice,  “Out  of  the  way, 
womau  !”  a short,  stern  questioning  of  George, 

“ From  what  State  are  you  ?” 

“New  York.” 

“Do  you  go  for  the  Union  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then  you’re  too  good  for  this  earth ; we  mean 
to  make  it  a slaveholding  concern,  the  whole  of  it, 
afore  we  finish,  and  it  won’t  be  fit  for  an  abolition- 
ist. Reckon  we’ll  give  you  a free  pass  to  the  upper 
regions.” 

And  then  a glittering  barrel  leveled  at  his  head, 
and  George’s  low  “ Good-by,  Ally ;”  and  her  frantic 
cry, 

“Oh  no!  you  can  not,  you  will  not  have  the 
heart  to  kill  him ! Oh ! you  do  not  know — he  is  so 
dear,  so  good — men,  men,  have  mercy!  Kill  me 
instead !”  and  we  miserable  women,  clinging  about 
him,  and  trying  to  cover  him  with  our  poor  bodies, 
and  the  pistol  close  there,  between  us,  and  blind- 
ing smoke,  and  a groan,  and  George  lying  there  on 
the  carpet,  as  did  Mr.  Vaughan  and  Mr.  Newton 
without,  and  quick,  sharp  ringing  shots,  one  after 
another ; this  time  from  Philip — as  with  a terrible 
cry  of  rage  and  anguish  ho  flung  himself  on  them 
headlong,  and  with  such  fury  that  for  the  moment 
they  were  staggered  and  gave  back.  A wild  tur- 
moil, a fearful  struggle,  and  then  Heaven  was  merci- 
ful to  me  and  I saw  no  further. 

Fire  leaping  out  at  windows,  and  gliding  down 
the  stairs,  and  bursting  up  through  the  floors,  and 
curling  about  the  doorways,  and  toppling  down 
chimneys,  and  crashing  in  our  roof,  was  what  our 
enemies  left  us — and  the  bodies  of  our  dead.  Law- 
rence was  free  of  them.  It  was  clear  daylight  now, 
and  the  country  was  rousing,  and  they  departed  in 
prudent  haste  loaded  with  our  spoil.  We,  at  least, 
could  find  refuge  in  the  street  from  the  devouring 
flame  that  swept  all  before  it.  Alice  still  knelt  be- 
side George’s  stiffening  body,  but  at  mother’s  touch 
she  rose  and  followed  us  mechanically.  As  we 
went  I looked  shuddering  for  another  rigid,  ghastly 
figure,  but  neither  in  hall,  nor  on  stairway,  nor  pave- 
ment saw  what  I dreaded.  Mother  divined  my 
thought. 

“Best  so,”  she  said.  “Don’t  look,  love.  Bet- 
ter to  remember  him  as  you  saw  him  in  life,  than — 
like — dear  George.” 

The  streets  were  full  of  wretches  like  ourselves. 
Women  distraught  with  anguish,  sobbing  children, 
homeless  families ; weeping  mothers,  wives,  sisters, 
kneeling  beside  bleeding  bodies.  The  sultry,  heavy 
air,  blue  with  smoke  of  burning  buildings,  resound- 
ed with  lamentations.  True,  at  last  the  soldiers 
were  coming,  and  men  pouring  into  the  rescue  in 
hot  haste,  with  old  swords  snatched  from  the  chim- 
ney-piece, and  guns  hunted  out  of  the  barn,  and 
grief  and  rage  in  every  rugged  feature,  as  they 
vowed  a bitter  vengeance;  but  vengeance  would 
not  .bring  us  back,  our  dead,  and  the  weeping  and 
waiUhfe|ivebit'<fflI  li  j P’l 
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My  uncle’s  house  had  been  left  unharmed,  and 
we  took  rcfUge  there.  There  too,  came  Eliza 
Vaughan,  and  in  that  strange  way  in  which  the 
veriest  trifles  will  obtrude  themselves  on  the  most 
sacred  grief,  came  back  the  remembrance  of  how  I 
had  seen  her  with  the  scarlet  flowers  trailing  from 
her  black  hair,  and  of  my  paltry  jealousy,  and  a 
dim  amaze  at  such  pettiness,  in  a world  where  was 
murder,  and  death,  and  this  unutterable  bereave- 
ment ; and  while  I sat  there  thinking  wearily  men 
passed  the  door  of  the  room  bearing  something  ten- 
derly, and  before  I had  time  to  question  mother 
beckoned  me,  and  oh ! it  was  Philip ; sorely  wound- 
ed, almost  unto  death,  but  living  yet,  and  to  live, 
through  the  great  mercy  of  God. 

They  had  left  him  for  dead  in  the  open  street, 
where  he  had  fought  his  way,  and  it  was  only  what 
men  called  a chance,  and  I a Providence,  that  dis- 
covered the  life  yet  flickering  in  him.  He  has  lost 
an  arm,  crushed  by  a falling  beam ; but  I will  be 
to  him  arm  and  hand,  and  I am  very  happy,  though 
after  a subdued  and  chastened  fashion ; and  awhiles 
with  a something  like  remorse,  as  I look  at  Alice  in 
her  widow's  weeds,  and  with  lines  of  gray  in  her 
beautiful  fair  hair,  and  think  how  selfish  looks  my 
happiness  to  her  mourning. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  DEW-DROP. 

The  sable  Midnight  rose  one  day 
To  woo  the  Early  Morn; 

But  the  coy  maiden  fled  away, 

Away,  away, 

On  light  wings  gay, 

With  laughing  glee  and  scorn : 

For  Cupid,  watching  closely  by, 

Had  quickly  let  his  arrow  fly. 

But  missed  for  once, 

Ha!  Ha! 

Then  grieving  he  had  missed  his  mark 
(So  much  for  shooting  in  the  dark), 

His  tears  fell  down  in  sparkling  showers, 
And  ’lighting  on  the  early  flowers, 

Lay  glistening  there, 

Till  Early  Morn  and  Sunbeam  Bright, 
Both  laughing  at  poor  Cupid’s  plight, 

Did  with  their  smiles  the  dew-drops  dry, 
And  thus  revived  the  archer  sly; 

While  he  with  glee, 

Cried  out  * 4 I see, 

Though  I’ve  missed  one, 

Though  I’ve  missed  one, 

I’ve  hit  another.” 


MILLY  GRAHAM’S  ROSE-BUSH. 

Many  a lounger  along  the  streets  of  N paused 

to  look  at  Milly  Graham’s  rose-bush,  bending  un- 
der its  fragrant  hood  of  pink  and  scarlet,  just  with- 
in the  white  little  gate  before  Widow  Martin’s 
door.  It  was  worthy  of  the  admiration  so  bestow- 
ed upon  it.  No  other  rose-bush  in  all  the  town 
bloomed  and  flushed  like  this  of  dear,  brown-eved 
little  Milly.  No  other  pair  of  hands  ever  tended 
flower,  or  shrub,  or  plant  so  carefully  as  she  watch- 
ed and  guarded  hers. 

Lottie  Cushing  came  in  one  day  just  as  Milly 
was  giving  her  pet  a cool,  refreshing  drink. 

“ I do  believe," she  cried,  “you  think  more  of 
that  bush  than  of  yourself ; you’re  almost  a gosling 
in  your  devotion  to  it.” 

Milly  laughed. 

“ But  you  know  I have  nothing  else  to  care  for— 
no  brother  or  sister,  no  dear  precious  mother  or  fond 
old  father” — and  a shadow  came  over  the  bright 
face.  “Why  shouldn’t  I find  companionship  in 
Nature,  and  employ  myself  in  nursing  her  dar- 
lings?” 

“Well,  I won’t  quarrel  with  you,  Milly  dear. 
But  why  don’t  you  let  other  people  share  in  your 
wealth  ? There’s  the  hospital  now ; why  not  send 
a bouquet,  now  and  then,  for  some  poor  fellow 
lying  weak  and  mangled  in  the  hot,  dismal  rooms ! 
They’d  relish  flowers  amazingly,  and  somehow  peo- 
ple seem  to  think  they  only  care  for  bread,  ami 
meat,  and  custards — as  if  they  haven't  the  same 
6ensc  of  the  beautiful  as  ourselves.  If  I had  your 
wealth  of  flowers  I know  I’d  do  it  instantly.” 

Milly  Graham  seemed  struck  with  the  suggestion. 

It  was  strange  the  thought  had  not  dawned  on  her 
before ; but  it  had  not,  so  that  now  it  came  like  a 
new  revelation  of  duty. 

She  was  not  slow  to  act  upon  the  hint.  Many  a 
rose,  fresh  and  fragrant,  found  its  way  to  the  hos- 
pital after  that  day ; many  a bouquet  from  the  cozy 
garden  solaced  the  lonely  hours  of  faint  and  man- 
gled ones  lying  in  the  dreary,  crowded  wards. 
Other  hands  too,  after  she  had  led  the  way,  laid 
their  fragrant  offerings  daily  beside  hers.  Hearts 
which  loneliness  and  absence  of  sympathy  had  filled 
with  pain  and  despair  grew  hopeful  under  the  min- 
istry of  the  voiceless  ministers,  telling  of  the  green 
fields,  and  smiling  gardens,  and  kind  hands  gather- 
ing the  fruits  of  field  and  garden  for  their  sakes. 
Life  became  brighter ; Hope  flooded  its  heights,  a 
little  while  before  so  dark,  and  its  depths,  filled  be- 
fore with  shadows ; the  thought  that  there  might  be 
boughs  bending  with  fruit  under  which  their  now 
crippled,  weary  feet  might  again,  some  day,  walk — 
fields  waving  with  harvests  in  which  their  now  pale, 
thin  hands  might,  some  day,  glean  affluent  sheaves, 
strengthened  and  comforted  the  suffering  soldier- 
boys,  lying  there  in  rows,  with  little  tables  beside 
them  filled  with  the  offerings  of  kind  hearts,  fresh, 
bright  flowers  standing  chief  of  all. 

One  bright  day  Milly  Graham,  going  her  rounds 
with  her  basket  of  flowers  on  her  arm,  came  to  a 
cot  having  a strange  face  as  its  occupant.  It  was  a 
noble  face,  but  so  pale  and  wan  that  it  almost  star- 
tled her.  The  eyes  were  shut,  the  hands  lay  folded 
over  the  still  breast,  and  hardly  a breath  stirred  the 
lips.  She  paused  a moment  and  looked  sadly  into 
the  pallid  face;  then[wjth  j|  sigh  put  down  her 
basket,  and  sitting  down  took  the  thin’ hands  into 
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her  own.  “ Perhaps  I can  help  him,”  she  said  to 
herself.  And  her  touch  did  help  him.  Tho  eyes 
slowly  opened,  looked  a moment  wonderingly,  and 
then  brightened  with  gratitude  deeper  than  any 
words  could  express.  A faint  whisper,  too,  flutter- 
ed from  the  pale  lips : “ You  are  very  kind."  It 
was  brief,  faint,  but  it. was  full  of  meaning:  and 
she  understoqfl  it  perfectly. 

“ Shall  I leave  you  a rose  ?” 

He  nodded,  with  a dim  smile  on  his  lips.  Then, 

“Let  me  have  it  in  my  hand,  if  you  please,”  he 
said. 

She  put  the  flower  into  his  hand,  and,  with  a 
pleasant  good-by,  stole  away. 

Daily,  after  that,  obedient  to  some  impulse  she 
could  not  explain,  Milly  visited  the  cot,  smoothing 
the  pillows  of  tho  invalid,  preparing  him  cool,  re- 
freshing drinks,  and  leaving  always  a fresh  bouquet 
on  the  little  pine  table  at  his  side.  One  day  Lottie 
Cushing,  accompanying  her,  rallied  her  on  her  de- 
votion to  her  one  favorite  patient.  The  bright  face 
flushed.  In  that  moment,  for  the  first  time,  Milly 
comprehended  that  she  was  finding  it  a pleasure  to 
minister  to  that  patient’s  want,  and  that,  possibly, 
something  more  than  an  ordinary  interest  lay  at  1 
the  bottom  of  her  action.  But  the  thought  did  not 
wholly  disconcert  her.  She  answered  gayly  her 
companion’s  banter,  and  went  right  on,  day  after 
day,  as  if  nothing  had  been  said. 

At  last  he  was  able  to  sit  up  for  an  hour  or  so  1 
daily  in  his  cot.  The  ugly  wound  in  his  side,  out 
of  which  it  had  seemed  probable,  for  a time,  his  life 
would  flow  away  in  driblets,  was  healing,  and  in  a 
month  or  so,  if  nothing  happened,  he  would  be  able 
to  return  to  the  field.  Why  was  it  that  Milly  con- 
templated the  fact,  when  she  came  to  know  it,  with 
a throbbing  heart  ? 

She  came  in  one  morning  as  he  was  sitting  thus, 
propped  with  pillows.  His  face  brightened  as,  ap- 
proaching, she  sat  down,  with  a word  of  greeting, 
beside  him.  Presently,  after  their  talk  had  ran  for 
a little  time  in  accustomed  channels,  he  said,  sud- 
denly : 

“Miss  Graham,  you  have  been  very  kind  to  me 
within  these  last  few  weeks.  Will  you  do  me  one 
more  favor — simply  act  for  an  hour  as  my  amanu- 
ensis ?” 

“ Certainly,”  she  said,  wondering  what  he  could 
mean  to  write. 

At  once  she  bustled  about  and  procured  pen  and 
paper,  then  sat  down  to  her  task.  It  would  be 
pleasant,  she  thought,  to  write  for  him.  Then  he 
began  to  dictate : 

“ Dear  Charlotte — ” 

Why  did  Milly’s  fingers  tremble?  It  was  only 
a common  name. 

He  went  on,  telling  how  rapidly  he  was  recover- 
ing ; how  he  hoped  soon  to  be  discharged ; and  then 
added,  “ I shall  make  haste,  darling,  to  come  to 
you,  and  we  will  be  very  happy  together.” 

A strange  look  came  over  Milly’s  face  as  she 
wrote  these  words.  His  darling!  Who  could  it 
be  ? He  had  never  told  her  of  a sister.  It  must 
be  some  one  nearer  and  dearer  than  any  sister.  But 
she  would  know  presently.  She  poised  her  pen, 
waiting  his  command.  In  a minute  he  went  on, 
telling  “dear  Charlotte,” as  he  called  her,  how  kind- 
ly he  had  been  cared  lor;  how  a thoughtful  hand 
had  daily  put  a bouquet  in  his  hand — Milly  stopped 
there,  and  refused  to  write  it ; but  he  said,  with  a 
smile  that  had  something  imperious  in  it,  “ Do  not 
refuse  me  this,  Miss  Graham,”  and,  with  a blush, 
she  wrote  it  down;  how  the  world  was  growing 
brighter  every  day — and  at  last  closed  all  by  sim- 
ply adding  his  name,  “ Charlie."  Then  Milly  seal- 
ed the  letter  and  awaited  his  direction.  She  would 
know  now  whether  it  was  a sister  or  some  other 
dear  one  to  whom  he  was  sending  his  loving  re- 
membrance. 

“What  name  ?”  she  asked,  finally. 

“Miss  Charlotte  Somers,  Bridgeport." 

Poor  Milly ! It  could  not  be  his  sister,  for  his 
name  was  Benton.  But  she  wrote  it,  nevertheless, 
though  with  a shadow  on  her  face.  And  then,  hav- 
ing received  his  thanks,  she  took  up  her  basket  and 
crept  away  homeward. 

Was  the  sun  clouded  that  the  world  looked  so 
dark  to  her  as  she  hurried  along  the  street?  Had 
tho  day  grown  suddenly  black  and  dismal  that  her 
face  should  wear  such  a look  of  pain  and  hopeless- 
ness ? No ; the  sun  shone  as  brightly  as  ever ; tho 
world  was  as*  full  of  song  and  beauty,  the  sky  smiled 
as  tenderly  as  two  hours  ago.  But  there  lay  a shad- 
ow on  her  heart,  and  that  obscured  every  thing.  She 
loved  this  Charlie  Benton — she,  Milly  Graham,  had 
given  her  heart  to  her  patient  without  his  asking. 
He,  indeed,  clearly  loved  another;  and  so  she, 
Milly  Graham,  must  hide  her  thought  and  carry  a 
bruised  heart  and  dead  hope  about  with  her  through 
the  smiling  days  ! That  was  the  pang  which  wrote 
its  autograph  in  the  lines  of  her  face  and  the  hope- 
less sorrow  of  her  eyes. 

She  confessed  to  herself  now  that  the  hope  she 
might  some  day  be  his  had  filled  her  heart  with  a 
strange  joy  in  the  few  weeks  gone.  He  was  so 
patient,  so  brave,  so  full  of  generous,  noble  thoughts 
that  she  could  not  help  loving  him  and  longing  to 
share  with  him  life’s  burdens  and  triumphs.  But 
it  was  over  now— Charlotte  Somers  had  tho  heart 
she  would  have  given  her  life  to  win. 

One  day  it  was  noised  abroad  through  N that 

Milly  Graham  was  seriously  ill ; she  had  contracted 
a fever,  the  gossips  said,  while  waiting  on  the  sick 
at  the  hospital,  and  the  physicians  doubted  whether 
she  could  recover.  It  was  a most  malignant  fever, 
they  said,  anji  usually  only  the  most  rugged  and 
robust  patients  survived.  Others  of  the  volunteer 
nurses  were  also  seized  soon  after  with  the  fever, 
and  before  Milly  had  been  sick  a week  a panic  pre- 
vailed, and  Widow  Martin  was  left  all  alone  to 
nurse  her  through  her  illness.  Lottie  Cushing 
had,  indeed,  spent  a day  or  so  at  her  bedside,  but 
she  was  suddenly  called  away,  and  nono  others 
came  to  supply  her  place.  Poor,  deserted  Milly 
Graham ! 

One  day,  Charlie  Benton,  lying  in  his  cot,  heard 
one  of  the  physicians  say  to  another : 

“It’s  shameful,  I wouldn’t  have  believed  that 


dear  Milly  Graham  would  ever  have  wanted  for  a 
nurse  in  sickness — she  whose  hand  has  smoothed  so 
many  aching  heads.” 

Charlie  Benton  leaped  from  his  cot  and  ap- 
proached the  speaker. 

“ What  did  you  say,  Sir,  about  Miss  Graham  ?” 

The  doctor  scanned  him  with  a peculiar  look. 
Then, 

4 4 1 said  it  was  a shame  that  now,  when  she  is  sick, 
maybe  unto  death,  there  is  not  one  of  all  those  in 
all  this  community,  to  whom  she  has  in  her  noble 
life  been  a blessing  and  a help,  with  soul  enough  to 
go  to  the  assistance  of  her  heart-broken  old  nurse, 
herself  dying  by  inches  for  want  of  that  very  help.” 

A look  almost  savage  in  its  earnestness  came  into 
the  soldier's  face.  Then,  laying  his  hand  upon  the 
doctor’s  arm,  he  said,  earnestly, 

44  Doctor,  can’t  / be  her  nurse?”  Then,  seeing 
the  grave  questioning  of  the  other’s  face,  he  added, 
hurriedly,  “ She  nursed  and  saved  me,  Sir ; why 
shouldn’t  I do  something,  if  ever  so  little,  for  her?” 

The  doctor  at  first  thought  it  was  impossible ; but 
at  last  he  agreed  to  arrange  it,  if  it  could  be,  as 
Benton  desired,  and  with  that  went  away.  It  would 
be  better  to  save  Milly’s  life,  even  at  the  risk  of 
scandal,  than  to  lose  it  for  the  want  of  any  effort. 

One  day,  weeks  after,  Milly  Graham,  opening 
her  eyes  and  looking  through  the  window  opening 
at  her  side,  saw  Charlie  Benton  sitting  on  the  little 
piazza,  in  the  shadow  of  the  vines  which  since  she 
had  seen  them  last  had  faded  in  the  late  summer, 
and  wore  now  russet  robes.  How  had  he  come 
there?  why  was  he  so  near  when  her  first  conscious 
thought  had  been  of  him  ? What  wonderful  fairy 
had  contrived  it  all?  She  shut  her  eyes  with  a 
dreamy  happiness,  and  tried  to  think.  How  long 
had  she  been  sick  ? what  had  happened  meanwhile  ? 
and  what  was  he  doing  there — there,  where  her  eyes 
could  see  him  the  moment  God  brought  her  out  of 
the  dark  and  swung  open  her  soul  again  to  the  light 
of  reason,  and  opened  the  doors  of  memory  that  she 
might  walk  again  in  its  dim  galleries  ? It  was  all 
a mystery,  a blank;  and  weary  with  the  effort  at 
thinking  she  fell  asleep,  and  lor  the  first  time  in 
weeks  dreamed.  Of  whom  ? When,  an  hour  or  so 
after,  she  awoke  Charlie  Benton  was  gone.  He 
had  remained  with  the  widow  from  the  day  he  had 
obtained  the  physician’s  permission  to  do  so,  aiding 
her  in  every  way  possible,  proving  as  tender  as  a 
woman  and  as  thoughtful ; but  on  this  day  Milly 
had  been  pronounced  out  of  danger,  and  he  had 
gone  away,  enjoining  on  Mrs.  Martin  perfect  si- 
lence as  to  all  that  had  happened.  The  gossips 
had  had  much  to  say  of  his  action — it  was  so  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  that  it  justified  discussion  at 
every  assembly  of  scandal-mongers ; but  he  was  in- 
different to  it  all,  and  he  meant  that  Milly  should 
be  shielded  from  all  unfavorable  remarks. 

At  last,  when  he  knew  that  Milly  was  able  to  sit 
up,  Charles  Benton  dropped  in  upon  her.  She  had, 
somehow,  expected  him  before ; but  she  had  feared 
to  ask  any  questions,  and  so  had  waited  patiently. 
Why  she  had  hoped  for  his  coming,  feeling,  as  she 
did,  that  another  held  his  heart,  she  could  not  have 
told ; she  only  knew  he  had  been  there,  for  some 
reason,  on  the  day  when  consciousness  came  to  her 
after  her  long  sickness,  and  that  gave  her,  some- 
how, a sweet  consolation. 

How  pale  and  thin  she  looked  as  he  came  and  sat 
down  by  her  side ! How  she  trembled  as  ho  took 
her  hand,  saying,  in  his  soft  way, 

“I  am  very  glad,  Miss  Milly,  to  see  you  thus; 
life  looks  brighter  to  mo  now,  I think,  than  ever  j 
before.” 

She  looked  at  him  With  a startled,  yearning  ex- 
pression. 

44  Yes,  Milly,”  he  said,  answering  the  look,  44  life 
is  brighter  since  you  are  given  back  than  I had  ever 
hoped  to  find  it.  It  would  have  been  always  dark 
to  me  had  you  never  come  to  us  out  of  the  Shadow 
into  which  God  carried  you  for  a little  tune.  Now 
I am  happy,  because,  maybe,  you  will  consent  to 
knit  to  mine  the  life  He  has  given  back.” 

Poor  Milly  Graham!  How  sweetly  the  words 
sounded  in  her  ear ! IIow  she  had  longed  to  hear 
them ! And  yet — 

A sad,  pained  look  stole  into  her  eyes ; a cold 
suspicion  and  dread  crept  over  her  heart.  Then, 
in  a moment,  all  her  thought  broke  into  words : 

44 1 thought  you  loved  Charlotte  Somers !” 

“Charlotte! — why,  Milly  dear,  she’s  my  dear 
pet  half-sister — born  to  us  after  my  mother  had 
married  a second  time.  She  is  only  fifteen ; she 
has  been  my  playmate,  my  pet,  for  all  those  years. 
Love  her  ? of  course  I do,  but  not  as  I love  you, 
Milly." 

It  was  all  clear  now,  and  the  afternoon  sun- 
shine, lying  among  the  faded  vines,  was  not  bright- 
er than  Milly's  face.  Then  he  told  her,  as  deli- 
cately as  he  could,  how  he  had  hovered  near  her  in 
her  sickness;  how  he  had  been  filled  with  trouble 
and  anxiety ; how  he  had  loved  her  from  the  day 
she  had  laid  her  first  bouquet  in  his  hands. 

“ But  you  never  told  me,  Charlie,  nor  even  hint- 
ed your  thought." 

44  No,  I was  a weak,  wounded,  helpless  man ; I 
did  not  know  I should  ever  recover,  and  I could  not 
think  of  telling  you  my  love  while  I lay  thus,  a 
wreck,  with  no  prospect  of  ever  becoming  capable 
of  shielding  and  protecting  your  young  life.  But  I 
saw,  Milly,  the  day  you  acted  as  my  amanuensis 
that  you  were  not  indifferent  to  me,  and  that  gave 
me  hope  and  strength  such  as  no  medicine  could 
give.” 

They  talked  thus,  the  twilight  coming  on  and 
folding  them  with  its  halo.  Then,  sealing  their 
betrothal  with  a kiss,  he  took  a faded  rose  from  his 
breast,  and  placing  it  in  her  thin  hand,  said,  sim- 
ply, 44  Let  that  lie  the  sign  between  us,”  and  so  went 
away. 

The  sign  between  them ! 1 1 was  the  rose  she  had 

given  him  that  first  day  when  she  smoothed  the 
mutted  hair  from  his  pale  face  in  tho  still  hospital 
ward  in  the  flush  of  tho  early  summer. 

So  out  ot  Milly's  rose-bush  sprouted  a flower 
more  fragrant  and  beautiful  tlian  any  she  had  ever 
gathered  there  before — a flower  which,  through  all 
1 the  coining  years,  she  will  wear  upon  her  heart  lov- 


ingly and  proudly,  as  her  soldier-husband  wears  on 
his  breast  the  ribbon  Kearney  gave  him  for  bravery 
on  the  field. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

An  Lmaoinary  Being. — A new  work  is  advertised  un. 
der  the  title  of  “A  Woman  against  the  World."  This  is 
announced  as  a story,  and  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  be 
any  thing  but  altogether  a work  of  fiction.  Whoever 
knew  a woman  to  set  herself  against  the  world?  If  “A 
Woman  against  the  World"  is  illustrated,  the  heroine 
should  be  represented  aB  wearing  no  crinoline. 


We  have  simply  the  choice  either  always  or  never  to 
fear;  for  our  life-tent  stands  over  a loaded  mine,  and 
round  about  the  hours  aim  at  us  naked  weapons.  Only 
one  in  a thousand  hits,  but,  in  any  case,  better  fall  stand- 
ing than  bending  like  a coward. 


A Jerseyman  was  lately  arrested  for  flogging  a woman, 
and  excused  the  act  by  saying  he  was  near-sighted,  and 
thought  it  was  his  wife. 


Dr.  Ccmminq’s  Last.— By  advertisement  we  are  in- 
formed  of  another  new  work  by  Dr.  Cumming,  “The  Des. 
tiny  of  Nations  as  Indicated  in  Prophecy."  A motto  which 
the  prophetic  Doctor  might  prefix  to  this  last  production 
of  his  literary  constructiveness  is  “Small  prophet  and 
quick  returns." 


Rods. — “How  many  rods  make  an  acre?”  a father  ask- 
ed of  his  son,  a fast  urchin,  as  he  came  home  one  night 
from  the  town  schooL  “ Well,  I don't  know,  governor," 
was  the  reply  of  the  young  hopeful;  “but  I guess  you’d 
think  one  rod  made  an  acre  if  you'd  got  such  a tanning  as 
I did  from  old  vinegar-face  this  afternoon." 


Making  Bad  Worse.— It  is  related  of  a Parisian  por. 
trait-painter,  that  having  recently  painted  the  portrait  of 
a lady,  a critic,  who  had  just  dropped  in  to  see  what  was 
going  on  in  the  studio,  exclaimed, 

“ It  Is  very  nicely  painted ; but  why  did  you  take  such 
an  ugly  model  V' 

“ It  is  my  mother,"  calmly  replied  the  artist. 

“ Oh,  pardon,  a thousand  times !"  from  critic,  in  great 
confusion.  “You  are  right;  I ought  to  have  perceived 
it.  She  resembles  you  completely." 


To  omit  a good  deed  out  of  an  apprehension  of  being 
discovered  is  to  Btretch  caution  too  far,  and  to  keep  up  one 
precept  by  the  breach  of  another. 


Reality  and  Imagination. — Sometimes  there  are  liv. 
ing  beings  in  nature  as  beautiful  as  in  romance.  Reality 
surpasses  imagination;  and  we  see  breathing,  brighten- 
ing, and  moving  before  our  eyes,  sights  dearer  to  our  hearts 
than  any  we  ever  beheld  in  the  land  of  sleep. 


Carefulness  not  Meanness.—' To  be  careful,  however, 
is  not  to  be  mean.  Meanness  is  a vice,  and  impolitic,  not 
less  than  prodigality  and  carelessness.  The  proverb  well 
says  that  “The  penny  soul  never  came  to  two-pence." 
Generosity  and  liberality  prove  the  best  policy.  Looking 
at  tho  most  conspicuous  examples  of  men  who  have  raised 
themselves  from  a humble  position  to  affluence  and  emi- 
nence,  wc  find  that  they  have  generally  been  liberal  nun 
—men  whose  conduct  has  been  us  remote  from  meanness 
and  shabbiness  as  from  carelessness  and  prodigality. 


A new  sign  for  a tavern  has  recently  been  invented — 
Dew-drop  inn  (do  drop  in). 


“ I think  I now  see  a new  fee- ture  in  this  case,"  as  the 
lawyer  said  when  hia  client  informed  him  that  he  had 
plenty  of  money.  .. 

Why  are  the  drinking  - saloons  in  Washington  like  a 
corn-cob?— Because  they  are  generally  surrounded  by  col- 
onels. 


Why  must  Shakspeave  be  a first-rate  poet?  — Because 
lie’s  the  A von  (A  1)  bard.  [N.B.— Ten  minutes  and  un 
unlimited  supply  of  refreshments  allowed  for  the  reader’s 
assistance  in  discovering  this.] 


A Reflection  by  an  Angler.— Nature’s  Aristocracy. 
Mortal  man  being  but  a worm,  is  therefore  by  nature  of 
gentle  birth. 

A Mormon  preacher  lately  said,  “I  have  forty-eight 
children,  and  I have  reason  to  hope  that  Heaven  will 
vouchsafe  me  a good  many  more.  Before  a hundred  years 
my  direct  descendants  will  exceed  in  number  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  consists  of  four  mill 
ion  souls." 


Love,  like  a sailor  upon  a wind-calmed  sea,  beholds  no 
earth,  only  heaven.  Heaven  opens  above.  Heaven  opens 
beneath,  and  the  water  that  bears  it  up  is  merely  a paler 
heaven. 


“ Sally,"  said  a fellow  to  a girl  who  had  red  hair,  “keep 
away  from  me  or  you'll  set  me  on  firei"  “No  danger  of 
that,"  replied  Sally,  “you  are  too  green  to  burn"’ 


A Frenchman  writing  a letter  in  England  to  a friend, 
and  looking  in  the  dictionary  for  tho  word  “ preserve," 
and  finding  it  meant  to  pickle,  wrote  as  follows:  “May 
you  and  your  family  be  pickled  to  all  eternity!" 


Love  of  the  Beautiful.— The  love  of  the  beautiful  and 
true,  like  the  dew-drop  in  the  heart  of  the  crystal,  remaius 
forever  clear  and  liquid  in  the  inmost  shrine  of  the  soul. 


DO  YOU  GIVE  IT  UP? 

Why  are  poultry  the  most  profitable  things  a fanner 
can'keep?  ... 

Because  for  every  gram  they  give  a peck. 

When  did  Moses  sleep  five  in  a bed  ? 

When  he  slept  with  his  four  (fore)  fathers. 

What  part  of  speech  is  a kiss  ? 

A conjunction. 

What  heavenly  thing  and  what  earthly  thing  does  a 
rainy  day  have  the  same  influence  over? 

The  sun  and  your  boots,  for  it  takes  the  shine  out  of 
both. 

My  first  relieves  each  pain  and  care, 

My  second  we  an  honor  deem ; 

My  third  is  found  in  every  home, 

Both  rich  and  poor,  though  strange  it  seem. 
Bed-post. 

Why  are  people  born  deaf  the  most  virtuous  of  beings  ? 
Because  they  never  erred  (heard). 

If  all  the  oceans  were  dried  up,  what  would  Neptune 
do? 

He  would  not  have  a notion  (an  ocean). 

What  is  the  difference  between  a young  lady  and  a hat  ? 
One  has  feeling  and  the  other  is  felt. 

My  first  is  equality, 

My  second  is  inferiority, 

My  whole  is  superiority. 

Matchless. 

Why  is  a dead  doctor  like  a dead  duck? 

Because  they  have  both  done  quacking. 

Why  is  A like  a honey-suckle  ? 

Because  a bee  (B)  follows  it. 


Why  are  married  people  like  a pair  of  shears? 

Because  they  are  so  joined  that  they  can  not  be  sejmratea 
without  trouble , they  often  move  in  opposite  directions, 
yet  always  punish  any  one  who  comes  between  them. 

My  first  is  a dirty  little  brute. 

My  second's  at  tho  end  on’t, 

My  third,  like  many  an  honest  man, 
a foflj dependent. 


THE  PET  PARROTT  ON  THE  UNITED  STATES  STEAMER  u RICHMOND”  IN  A STORM.— [See  Page  310.] 


UNION  REFUGEES  IN  THE  SWAMPS  OF  LOUISIANA. -[See  Page  31«.] 
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ONLY  A BABY’S  GRAVE ! 

Only  a baby's  grave  ! 

Some  foot  or  two,  at  the  most, 

Of  star-daisied  sod,  yet  I think  that  God 
Knows  what  that  little  grave  cost. 

Only  a baby’s  grave ! 

To  children  even  so  small, 

That  they  sit  there  and  sing — so  small  a thing 
Seems  scarcely  a grave  at  all' 

Only  a baby’s  grave ! 

Strange ! how  we  moan  and  fret 
For  a little  face  that  was  here  such  a space — 
0 more  strange,  could  we  forget! 

Only  a baby’s  grave! 

Did  we  measure  grief  by  this, 

Few  tears  were  shed  on  our  baby  dead, 

/ know  how  they  fell  on  this. 

Only  a baby’s  grave ! 

Will  the  little  life  be  much 
Too  small  a gem  for  His  diadem, 

Whose  kingdom  is  made  of  su*h  ? 

Only  a baby’s  grave ! 

Yet  often  we  come  and  sit 
By  the  little  stone,  and  thank  God  to  own 
We  are  nearer  Heaven  for  it! 


QUITE  ALONE. 

By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 


tar  Printed  from  the  Manuscript  and 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

LILY  GOES  OCT  TO  DINNER. 

The  handsome  lady,  who,  probably  to  serve 
her  own  purposes,  had  been  bland  and  almost 
affable  while  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Bunny- 
castles  and  Mr.  Drax  was  being  concluded,  was 
seemingly  of  a most  capricious  disposition.  At 
all  events,  she  informed  Lily,  so  soon  as  they 
were  outside  the  gate  of  Rhododendron  House, 
that  she  would  box  her  ears  well  if  she  made 
any  noise,  or  gave  her  any  further  trouble ; and 
the  child,  quite  unaccustomed  to  harsh  treat- 
ment, or  even  threats,  followed  her  new  pro- 
tectress in  a very  subdued,  but  scarcely  cheerful 
manner. 

The  Clapham  stage — peace  to  its  short  mem- 
ory— was  in  existence  in  those  days,  and  it  was 
by  means  of  this  conveyance  that  Lily  was 
brought  to  the  metropolis.  First  of  all,  how- 
ever, the  lady  took  her  into  a pastry-cook’s  shop, 
and  bought  her  a very  large  Bath  bun,  which 
she  apparently  considered  a sovereign  remedy 
for  all  the  sorrows  of  childhood,  for  when  Lily 
had  half  eaten  it,  she  said  to  her,  not  quite  so 
sharply  as  before : 

“Now,  are  you  quite  happy?” 

Lily  had  not  attained  the  summit  of  human 
felicity,  but  she  deemed  it  expedient  to  tempo- 
rize with  a personage  so  stern  as  the  personage 
who  talked  of  boxing  her  ears.  She  murmured 
an  affirmative. 

“That’s  right,”  pursued  the  lady.  “Be  a 
gentle  little  darling,  very  sage  and  obedient,  and 
I will  love  you.  Don’t  vex  me,  or  I shall  have 
an  attack  of  nerves.  Satane'e  migraine,  va!” 
This  last  remark  she  made  in  a language  which 
Lily  did  not  understand ; and  she  noticed  that 
the  lady  made  remarks  in  the  same  incompre- 
hensible tongue  rather  frequently.  She  noticed, 
also,  that  the  lady,  after  bestowing  on  her  the 
Bath  bun,  ate  a macaroon  herself,  and  called  for 
a glass  of  cherry  brandy;  that,  after  drinking 
it,  she  declared  it  to  be  “detestable,”  and  de- 
manded a glass  of  water,  the  which  beverage  she 
characterized  as  “infamous  poison.”  Likewise, 
Lily  noted  that  her  protectress  apostrophized 
the  young  person  in  ribbons  and  ringlets  who 
officiated  behind  the  counter  of  the  pastry-cook 
as  an  “impertinent” — an  impertinent,  simply, 
not  an  impertinent  any  thing — and  that  she  ve- 
hemently protested  that  there  was  a bad  half- 
penny among  her  change.  The  change  itself 
she  flung  at  the  head  of  a beggar-boy  who  was 
lurking  at  the  door,  licking  his  lips  at  sight  of 
the  greasy  delicacies  in  the  twopenny  tray;  but 
the  handful  of  halfpence  hurt  the  side  of  his 
head,  so  that  he  yelped  with  pain,  and  forebore 
to  thank  her.  Then  she  swept  out  of  the  shop, 
nearly  overturning  an  old  gentleman  in  a white 
hat,  who  was  seated  on  a cane-bottomed  chair, 
meekly  lunching  on  a sausage-roll,  and  leaving 
the  young  lady  in  ribbons  and  ringlets  in  semi- 
hysterics of  indignant  mortifications. 

There  were  two  inside  places  vacant  in  the 
Clapham  stage,  and  Lily,  for  the  second  time  in 
her  life,  was  installed  in  a coach.  She  had  been 
such  a little  recluse  at  school  that  the  great  out- 
side world  seemed  almost  as  strange  to  her  as  it 
might  to  a cloistered  nun,  transferred,  for  some 
occult  monastic  reason  or  other,  from  convent  to 
convent. 

Lily  gazed  about  her  as  wistfully  and  as  earn- 
estly as  ever  a nun  could  do ; but  she  wore  no 
veil,  nor  had  she  a breviary ; so  she  began  to 
ask  the  lady  a host  of  questions  about  the  things 
on  the  road  which  she  saw  from  the  windows  of 
the  stage;  as  who  lived  in  those  tall  houses; 
why  there  wese  gates  and  bars  across  the  road, 
with  men  in  white  aprons,  and  with  red  faces, 
who  darted  out  of  the  little  hovels,  and  seemed 
so  angry — to  judge  from  their  hoarse  voices — 
whenever  a carriage  came  through.  The  lady 
was  not  very  communicative.  Once  or  twice  she 
said,  “Absurd!”  Then  she  cried,  “Pcste!” 
At  l:Sl  she  bade  the  child  be  silent. 

The  journey,  however,  was  saved  from  being 
entirely  uneventful  by  a few  fierce  verbal  en- 
counters between  the  lady  and  the,  two  other 
inside  passengers,  ©tile,  6f  these,  a;  tall  young 


man,  with  weak  eyes,  an  eruptive  countenance, 
speckled  stockings  and  shoes,  the  lady  accused 
of  rudely  staring  at  her.  She  called  him  several 
injurious  names,  and  made  him  generally  so 
miserable  that  the  young  man,  well-nigh  moved 
to  tears,  got  out  at  Kennington  Common,  fore- 
going half  the  amount  of  locomotion  to  which 
he  was  entitled.  Then  she  had  a passage  of  arms 
with  an  old  gentleman  in  a bottle-green  spencer 
and  a frill,  whom  she  charged  with  having  will- 
fully trodden  on  her  feet ; but  in  this  last  case 
she  had  reckoned  without  her  host,  for  it  turned 
out  that  the  old  gentleman  had  a temper  of  his 
own,  and  was  not  inclined  to  brook  indignity 
with  meekness. 

“I  didn’t  do  any  thing  of  the  sort,  mum,” 
quoth  the  old  gentleman,  with  rising  wrath,  on 
the  charge  being  repeated. 

“ Sir,  you  are  gross ! you  are  brutal ! you  aro 
elephantine!”  retorted  the  lady. 

“ Upon  my  word,  I think  the  woman’s  mad !” 
exclaimed  the  old  gentleman.  “ I’m  very  glad 
that  I’m  not  your  husband,  mum.” 

“Insolent:  again  your  horrible  boots  are  crush- 
ing my  feet.” 

“Confound your  feet !”  screamed  the  old  gen- 
tleman, in  a fury.  “ I never  touched ’em.  Here, 
guard,  guard,  let  me  get  out.  And  as  for  you, 
my  darling,”  he  continued,  turning  to  Lily,  “I 
wish  you  joy  of  your  grandmother,  and  I wouldn’t 
be  in  your  shoes  for  something.  Good-morning, 
mum,  and  a more  Christian  temper  to  you!” 
And,  so  saying,  the  old  gentleman  got  out  in 
dudgeon  at  the  southern  foot  of  Westminster 
Bridge. 

They  went  on  without  any  more  adventures  to 
the  Golden  Cross,  Charing  Cross,  where  they 
alighted.  The  lady  and  her  charge  swept  away, 
and  the  coachman  and  the  guard  both  turned 
their  heads  to  look  at  them. 

“Fine  woman,  Bill !”  observed  the  coachman. 

“Good  stepper!”  agreed  the  guard;  “stun- 
ning action  and  rattling  pace.  But  ra-a-ther  a 
kicker;  eh,  Josh?”  • 

“I  shouldn’t  like  to  be  the  splashboard,”  re- 
plied the  coachman,  “that  she  was  in  the  pheay- 
ton  of.  Kick ! She’d  kick  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don into  toothpicks.  Good  ’un  to  bite  too,  I 
should  think.  Say  nothin’  of  rearin’  and  plungin’. 
She’s  a real  live  woman.  Bill,  and  no  mistake.” 

The  subject  of  this  criticism  had  hold  pretty 
tightly  of  Lily’s  hand,  and  walked  with  her  a 
few  paces  eastward.  Then  she  stooped  and  said : 

“Ah!  you’ve  just  come  from  school:  you’d 
like  to  be  amused,  wouldn’t  you  ?” 

It  was  certain  that  Lily  hadn’t  been  very  much 
amused  up  to  that  moment ; and  she  saw  but 
little  chance  of  recreation  in  the  company  of  this 
very  strange  lady.  She  mnrmured  something, 
however,  which  the  hearer  might  construe  pret- 
ty much  as  she  chose ; and  the  lady,  electing  to 
take  the  words  as  a sign  of  acquiescence,  pro- 
ceeded to  amuse  Lily. 

She  took  her  first  iqto  the  Adelaide  Gallery, 
which  was  then  a kind  of  Polytechnic  Institu- 
tion, and  crowded  with  numbers  of  models,  and 
skeletons,  and  maps,  and  drawings,  all  supposed 
to  conduce  toward  a knowledge  of  science  among 
the  million.  The  million  were  there,  in  the 
shape  of  many  old  ladies  in  beaver  bonnets,  and 
school  children,  and  raw  bumpkins,  and  persons 
of  the  country-cousin  order  generally.  They 
poked  their  fingers  into  the  models,  and  peered 
between  the  decks  of  the  pretty  toy-ships  to  sec 
where  the  captain’s  cabin  was,  and  gave  them- 
selves galvanic  shocks,  at  which  they,  danced, 
and — the  younger  ones — howled  dismally.  Then 
they  inhaled  doses  of  laughing-gas.  And  then 
they  had  a stocking-weaving  machine,  and  a 
steam-gun,  explained  to  them,  and  tried  hard 
to  look  as  though  they  understood  those  scientific  ' 
inventions.  Subsequently  Lily  looked  through 
a number  of  little  round  holes,  and  saw  some 
very  brilliant  pictures,  which,  she  was  told,  rep- 
resented Lisbon,  Chandernagore,  Manilla,  and 
the  like : at  the  which  she  clapped  her  hands  in 
not  unfamiliar  glee,  for  a man  with  a peep-show 
hud  once  been  admitted  to  the  play-ground  of 
Rhododendron  House.  The  Bunnycastles  took 
care  to  put  his  entertainment  in  the  bills  of  the 
five- and-thirty  boarders,  under  the  head  of  “Ad- 
mission to  a geographical  and  pictorial  exhibi- 
tion." Then,  at  the  ringing  of  a bell,  they  were 
conducted  into  a dark  room,  where  an  unseen 
gentleman  with  a hollow  voice,  as  from  the  tombs, 
delivered  a lecture,  the  preliminary  part  of  which 
was  so  dreary,  and  so  full  of  long  words,  that  it 
almost  made  Lily  cry ; and  then  he  exhibited  on 
an  illuminated  table-cloth,  something  that  was 
like  the  spider  at  Rhododendron  House,  only 
magnified  eight  hundred  million  times ; and  to 
this  strange  presentment  he  gave  a name  to  which 
that  of  rhododendron  was  monosyllabic.  There 
was  another  lecture  in  another  room  from  a 
pleasant  gentleman  with  a bald  head  and  a north- 
country  accent,  who  was  surrounded  by  bottles 
and  glasses,  and  poured  the  contents  of  one  vial 
into  another,  and  turned  green  water  into  red, 
and  popped  little  twisted  pieces  of  tow  into  them, 
whereupon  they  caught  fire,  and  who  seemed  to 
be  trying  his  very  hardest  to  blow  himself  up — 
which,  indeed,  in  his  ardor  for  science,  he  did, 
on  an  average,  once  in  six  months.  “A  pleacc 
the  filin’s  oondcr  the  receiver,  and  boobies  of  gass 
weell  arise,”  quoth  the  bald-headed  gentleman ; 
and  then  bubbles  of  gas  did  arise,  and  there  was 
a sharp  crackling  noise,  and  the  audience  clapped 
their  hands,  till  another  bell  rang,  and  every 
body  ran  off  to  see  a patent  potter’s  wheel,  sup- 
posed to  make  any  number  of  cups  and  saucers, 
elaborately  painted,  by  merely  touching  a spring, 
but  which  habitually  coufinecl  itself  to  spattering 
cascades  of  white  mud  upon  the  clothes  of  the 
spectators.  Lily  was  delighted  with  every  thing, 
only  somewhat  confused,  and  the  lecture  with 
the  magnified  spider  and  the  long  name  decided- 
ly frightened  her. 

She  was  not  sorry  when,  it  being  about  three 
\ o’clock  in  tho  afternoon,  they  went  out  into  the 


Strand  again.  The  lady  had  swept  through  the 
Adelaide  Gallery  in  the  disdainful  manner  cus- 
tomary with  her,  and  now  and  again  sternly  re- 
prehending strangers  for  crowding  upon  her,  or 
treading  on  the  skirts  of  her  robe.  The  coun- 
try cousins,  however,  did  not  seem  to'  mind  her 
much,  and  one  of  them  was  venturous  enough  to 
ask  if,  the  room  not  being  big  enough  for  her, 
she  thought  St.  Paul’s  would  be  ? Whereupon 
she  tossed  her  head,  and  looked  Perkins’s  steam- 
guns  at  him.  She  condescended,  however,  to 
laugh  at  the  galvanic  shocks  the  cousins  gave 
themselves,  and  remarked  that  the  invention 
was  droll. 

Lily  observed  that  when  they  were  in  the 
street  she  always  held  her  very  tight  by  the 
hand,  and  looked  about  her  a great  deal,  and 
that  once  she  told  her,  if  any  one  tried  to  take 
her  away,  to  allow  herself  to  be  torn  in  ten 
thousand  pieces  first. 

“ Not  that  there  is  any  danger,”  she  continued, 
more  to  herself  than  to  Lily,  “not  that  I am 
afraid.  Oh  no.  I am  strong — strong  enough 
for  ten  armed  men.  But  bah ! let  them  come. 
What  nonsense.  My  monsters  are  abroad.  Are 
you  hungry  ?"  she  went  on,  looking  down  at  the 
little  girl. 

Lily,  accustomed  to  the  early  and  regular 
meals  of  Rhododendron  House,  answered  that 
she  would  like  to  have  her  dinner,  if  the  lady 
pleased. 

“ Dinner !”  repeated  the  lady.  “Absurdity ! 
You  are  to  dine  by-and-by  with  the  gentleman. 
You  must  wait.  Come,  little  glutton,  and  have 
another  cake.” 

She  took  the  little  glutton  into  another  pas- 
try-cook’s, and  presented  her,  as  heretofore, 
with  a Bath  bun.  But  when  Lily  had  picked 
the  caraway  seeds  and  the  spiculaj  of  lump  sugar 
off  the  sticky  varnished  surface,  she  found  she 
had  no  appetite  for  the  sweet,  saffron-colored 
dough  beneath.  She  wanted  her  little  plate  of 
meat,  and  the  potatoes  that  mashed  up  so  nice- 
ly in  the  gravy.  She  louged  for  a slice  of  the 
plain  school  - pudding,  at  which  the  big  girls 
used  to  grumble  so,  and  to  which  they  applied 
such  opprobrious  epithets.  Seeing  her  dis- 
taste, the  lady  snatched  away  the  Bath  bun, 
and  cast  it  with  great  contempt  on  the  counter, 
and  then  ordered  sdme  ox-tail  soup  for  Lily,  but 
it  was  so  hot  that  it  burnt  her  mouth,  and  so 
peppery  that  it  brought  tears  into  her  eyes,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  being  thick,  and  slab,  and 
greasy ; so  the  end  of  it  was  that  the  ox-tail 
soup  shared  the  fate  of  the  bun,  and  the  lady, 
in  a fume,  pushed  Lily  before  her  into  the  street 
again. 

“Intolerable  little  plague!”  she  cried,  furi- 
ously. “What  am  I to  do  with  you?  Com- 
port yourself  sagely,  or  you  shall  be  given  to  the 
black  man.  Entends-tu?” 

A buxom  mamma  in  flame-colored  silk  and 
a chinchilla  tippet,  who  was  passing  with  five 
little  children,  laughing  and  prattling  round  her 
in  noisy  glee — they  had  just  come  out  of  the 
Adelaide,  and  were  bound  for  the  Industrious 
Fleas — looked  up  with  surprise  as  she  heard  the 
voice  of  the  handsome  savage  woman  who  had 
dominion  over  Lily.  Like  a prudent  hen,  she 
gathered  her  chicks  around  her  in  a kind  of 
nervous  tremor,  lest  unkindness  should  be  con- 
tagious. 

“Blessings  on  us  all!”  murmured  the  buxom 
flame-colored  mamma,  as  Lily  and  her  moni- 
tress  went  on  their  way,  the  latter  scowling. 
“ What  a Fury  that  woman  looks ! How  cruel- 
ly she  spoke  to  that  innocent  little  darling.  Pris- 
cilla, my  love,  mind  the  crossing.” 

It  was  a very  dangerous  crossing — from  the 
Golden  Cross  to  Hungerford.  Metropolitan  im- 
provements have  since  diminished  its  perils ; but 
in  those  days  it  was  a fearful  ford.  That  day 
there  was  a man  rpn  over.  Lily  could  only 
hear  a yell,  and  see  the  rush  of  people  to  the 
spot,  and  a rapidly  formed  crowd  with  a police- 
man cleaving  his  way  through  it ; but  when  the 
ranks  of  the  throng  opened  and  they  came  out 
carrying  something  covered  with  a tarpaulin, 
and  the  jolly  red  face  of  the  man — a van  driver, 
who  had  unwittingly  done  the  mischief— turn, 
high  up  on  his  box,  a yellowish  white,  as  tho 
crowd  cried  out  that  somebody  was  killed,  Lily 
turned  quite  sick  with  terror,  and  had  she  been 
old  enough  to  swoon  would  have  fainted  on  the 
spot.  She  would  have  run  away ; but  the  lady’s 
grasp  was  tighter  than  ever ; and  the  lady  her- 
self seemed  grimly  interested  in  the  catastrophe. 
She  scanned  the  burden  they  were  taking  to 
Charing  Cross  Hospital : she  questioned  the  po- 
liceman; and  but  for  Lily’s  agonized  entreaties 
that  they  might  go  away,  she  would  have  crossed 
the  road  to  the  scene  of  the  accident. 

They  went  into  a hackney-coach  after  this; 
and  the  lady  ordered  tho  driver  to  proceed  to 
Baker  Street.  Lily  was  taken  to  see  Madame 
Tussaud’s  famous  exhibition  of  wax-work.  Old 
Madame  Tussnud  herself  was  alive  in  those  days, 
and  a very  wonderful  old  lady  Lily  thought  her, 
in  her  black  silk  bonnet  and  hood,  handing  about 
those  inevitable  bills  at  the  door.  And  then  was 
there  not  Mr.  Cobbett,  looking  so  remarkably 
like  life,  with  his  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  his 
spectacles,  and  his  placid  face,  and  breathing 
bard,  like  a benevolent  grampus?  And  the  re- 
cumbent lady  with  the  black  lace  veil,  whose 
bosom  rose  and  fell  by  clock-work  ? And  were 
there  not  the  kings  and  queens  in  velvet  and 
sham  diamonds,  looking  quite  as  brilliant  as  real 
ones  ? And  the  cavaliers  in  armor,  and  M.  do 
Voltaire  with  his  shriveled  face,  and  the  old 
coquette  in  hcv  hoop  and  brocade?  Lily  was  in 
ecstasies^  and  for  a time  forgot  about  the  poor 
man  who  had  been  run  over.  Here  were  all 
MnngnnH’s  questions,  answered  in  the  most 
splendid  manner  without  tho  trouble  of  learning 
a single  lesson. 

The  Napoleon  Museum  was  not  then  in  exist- 
ence ; but  the  Chamber  of  Horrors  was  already 
one  of  the  lions  of  London.  ’Twas  a Btrange 
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place  to  take  a little  school-girl,  out  for  a holi- 
day, into ; but  the  strange  lady  paid  the  extra 
sixpence — I don't  know  whether  they  admit 
children,  now — and  they  went  inside,  and  supped 
full  of  horrors.  That  horrible  guillotine.  That 
dismal  cavern  where  the  royal  victims  of  revo- 
lutionary ferocity  bore  their  captivity  with  such 
dignified  resignation — in  wax-work.  That  ap- 
palling torso  iu  the  ensanguined  shirt.  That 
gloomy  dock  full  of  murderers.  Bishop  and 
Williams  were  there,  and  Greenacre  and  Cour- 
voisier ; but  it  was  too  early  yet  for  Goulds,  and 
Hockers,  and  Mannings. 

Lily  had  not  been  long  in  the  Chamber  of 
Horrors  before  she  began  to  think  of  the  man 
who  had  been  run  over.  The  air  of  the  show 
seemed  hot  -and  thick.  She  could  scarcely 
breathe.  The  glass  eyes  glared  upon  her.  The 
sordid  garments  had  a musty  smell.  She  pite- 
ously besought  the  strange  lady  to  <pikc  her  out, 
promising  to  be  very  good  and  quiet  if  she  would 
only  take  her  away  from  that  dreadful  place. 

“You  are  a little  fool,”  said  the  lady.  “La 
vue  de  ces  marauds-la  m’a  donne'  de  l’appdtit.” 
And  then,  with  a sharp  “Come  along,”  she  led 
the  way  out  of  the  Chamber  of  Horrors.  “ No  w,  ” 
she  said,  when  they  had  entered  another  hack- 
ney-coach, “we  are  going  to  dinner,  and  mind 
you  are  very  good,  or  the  sweep  shall  come  and 
eat  you.” 

Lily  was  too  big  to  believe  in  any  apocryphal 
devouring  propensities  attributed  to  the  harmless, 
albeit  unwashed,  individual  who  carries  the  soot- 
bag  ; but  the  lady  was  so  very  strange,  and,  at 
times,  so  very  fierce-looking,  that  she  thought 
it  uot  at  nil  improbable  that  she  herself,  failing 
the  sweep,  could  have  done  something  in  the 
child-devouring  way.  So  Lily  bowed  her  head, 
and  tried  to  look  as  good  as  she  felt. 

It  was  a very  long  way  to  dinner.  They  went 
through  a number  of  brilliant  crowded  streets, 
of  which  she  did  not  know  the  names ; but 
they  were  Oxford  Street,  Regent  Street,  and  the 
Strand.  Then  they  walked  down  a narrow  street 
on  to  a narrow  pier  by  the  water-side.  Then  a 
man  called  out  “Greenwich!”  and  they  went 
on  board  a steamboat,  where,  to  Lily’s  delight, 
they  remained  a whole  hour.  The  ships,  the 
wherries,  the  wharves,  the  distant  steeples,  the 
bridges,  the  blue  dome  of  Paul’s,  the  towering 
Monument,  the  gray  old  Tower,  filled  her  soul 
with  joy.  She  forgot  how  frightened  she  was  at 
the  strange  lady.  She  forgot  how  hungry  she 
was,  aud  was  quite  happy. 

“To-morrow,”  said  the  strange  lady,  as  they 
landed  on  the  pier  at  Greenwich,  and  Lily  fol- 
lowed her  to  a large  handsome  house,  “to-mor- 
row you  will  go  to  school.” 

“Not  to-day,  ma’am?”  asked  the  child. 
“ What  will  Mrs.  Bunnycastle  say?” 

“Mrs.  Bunnycastle,”  returned  the  lady,  “is 
a ridiculous  old  sheep.  You  are  not  going  back 
to  her,  but  to  another  school,  where  you  will  be 
taught  to  be  very  sage,  and  to  behave  yourself.” 

The  child  was  amazed,  and  lapsed  into  si- 
lence. 

“ What  are  you  thinking  of?”  the  lady  asked, 
as  they  ascended  tho  steps  of  the  large  hand- 
some house. 

‘ ‘ I was  thinking,  ma’am, ’’  Lily  answered,  1 ‘ of 
I what  a curious  smell  of  hot  fish  there  was  every 
where.” 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

LILY  IS  KEGALED  ON  WHITE-BAIT. 

A burst  of  laughter  broke  from  a balcony 
overhead  as  Lily  and  her  protectress  entered  the 
large  handsome  mansion ; and  the  child,  look- 
ing upward,  could  see  a number  of  gentlemen 
congregated  outside,  who  were  leaning  over  the 
railings,  and  were  very  grandly  dressed,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  enjoying  themselves  very  much. 

“ By  Jove !”  cried  one  of  the  gentlemen — but 
this  Lily  could  not  hear — “ she’s  come !” 

“And  brought  the  little  one  with  her,  too. 
She  said  she  would ; for  propriety’s  sake." 

“ I wonder  whether  she  will  oblige  us  with  a 
rapid  act  of  horsemanship  round  the  room,  after 
dinner.” 

“ It’s  more  likely  that  she  will  fly  into  one  of 
her  passions,  and  fling  the  water  souche,  plates 
and  all,  at  the  waiters’  heads.” 

“Or  at  us.” 

“ I’ve  seen  her  do  something  very  nearly  ap- 
proaching that.  Once,  at  the  Star  and  Garter, 
she  grew  jealous  of  somebody,  and  tried  to  stran- 
gle herself  with  a table-napkin.” 

“ Pretty  little  thing,  the  girl.” 

‘ 1 Her  daughter,  possibly.  Tigresses  have  cubs, 
sometimes.” 

“ Hush ! here’s  the  tigress  herself. — Countess, 
how  delighted  we  all  are  to  see  you !” 

The  countess  and  Lily  were  received  at  the 
door  of  the  mansion  which  smelt  so  strongly  of 
warm  fish,  by  a stout  gentleman  in  a blue  coat 
and  buff  waistcoat,  whose  chief  aim  and  end  in 
life  appeared  to  be  to  show  to  every  visitor  how 
white,  smooth,  and  polished,  the  centre  of  his 
bald  head  was,  and  how  perfectly  joined  the 
sutures  of  his  skull  were.  He  was  continually 
bowing  at,  not  to,  the  visitors  of  the  establish- 
ment of  which  he  was  the  respected  landlord — 
he  has  been  dead  many  years,  and  his  name,  I 
beg  to  observe,  was  neither  Hart  nor  Quarter- 
maine — and  he  butted  at  you,  so  to  speak,  with 
his  baldness,  like  an  affable  albino.  The  pacific 
nature  of  bis  mission  w'as  manifested  by  the 
snowy  flag  of  truce  which  he  continually  waved. 
This  flag  was  not  precisely  a napkin — that  would 
have  been  too  much  like  a waiter — nor  a pocket- 
handkerchief— that  would  have  been  too  much 
like  a dandy — but  a combination  of  the  two  : a 
cross  between  cambric  and  damask.  But  he 
ever  waved  it  in  peace  and  amity,  as  though  to 
say,  “Be  not  afeard.  This  is  the  habitation  of 
fish  and  of  felicity.  Let  no  cares  sit  behind  your 
chairs.  I know  all  my  customers  and  respect 
them.  If  |yoa  <flo|  not)  choose  to  pay  the  bill  on 
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the  spot  you  can  send  me  down  a check  by  the 
post,  or  by  your  body-servant  at  your  conveni- 
ence : only,  don’t  dispute  my  charges,  for  that 
would  hurt  my  feelings.  This  is  not  a vulgar 
cook-shop.  Last  week  I entertained  his  Majes- 
ty’s ministers.  We  don’t  want  common  people 
here.  Let  them  go  up  the  town,  toward  the 
Park,  and  have  tea  and  shrimps  for  ninepence. 
Here,  we  desire  the  attendance  of  the  superior 
classes  only.  Walk  in,  walk  in,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. This  is  feeding  time ; and  the  bait  is 
in  excellent  condition.” 

If  a trader  resolutely  make  up  his  mind 
definitively  to  address  himself  to  the  “superior 
classes,”  and  if  he  carry  out  his  intent  with 
tact  and  nerve,  he  shall  scarcely  fail,  I take 
it,  to  achieve  success.  The  superior  classes  re- 
ward that  tailor  who  boldly  says,  “Let  others 
vaunt  their  sixteen-shilling  garments  : no  puff 
of  mine  shdl  ever  claim  insertion  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  press,  and  I will  go  on  charging 
seven  pounds  ten  shillings  foY  a frock-coat. 
There  are  people  who  like  to  be  mulct  for  wax- 
candles  at  a hotel,  and  who  would  think  it  de- 
rogatory to  their  dignity  to  pay  less  than  seven- 
nnd-sixpence  for  a fried  sole  and  a mutton-chop. 
Yes,  there  are  persons  who  are  uncomfortable 
unless  they  are  overcharged.  Dearness  has  a 
kink  of  affinity  with  high  Toryism,  and  others 
of  our  glorious  institutions.  Cheapness  is. demo- 
cratic; cheapness  is  leveling.  I have  always 
been  of  opinion  that  a daily  newspaper  printed 
on  cream-laid  bank  post,  hot  pressed,  gilt-edged, 
and  sold  at  the  rate  of  half  a crown  a number, 
would  be  a success.  It  might  have  but  a small 
circulation,  but  it  would  pay,  and  it  would  be 
read  by  the  superior  classes  by  the  light  of  three- 
and-sixpenny  wax-candles,  after  seven-and-six- 
penny  dinners,  and  while  sipping  port  at  four- 
teen shillings  a bottle. 

The  validity  or  otherwise  of  this  hypothesis  is 
no  excuse,  however,  for  keeping  a number  of  very 
hungry  people  waiting  for  their  dinner.  The 
lady  passed  the  bald-headed  landlord  with  a state- 
ly inclination  of  the  head.  The  landlord  called 
out  in  a rich,  but  subdued  voice — a voice  like 
iced  Moselle — “Show  the  Benbow !”  An  obse- 
quious waiter,  with  curved  red  whiskers,  very- 
like  the  claws  of  a lobster,  conducted  the  guests 
up  the  softly  carpeted  staircase,  and  handed 
them  over  to  the  mistress  of  the  robes,  a buxom 
chambermaid. 

As  the  lady,  deftly  unshawled,  but  still  keep- 
ing on  her  bonnet,  swept  toward  the  Benbow, 
preceded  by  another  waiter,  the  buxom  chamber- 
maid, who  had  just  taken  off  Lily’s  hat,  and 
fluttered  a brush  over  her  brown  curls,  stooped 
down  and  kissed  the  child. 

“Poor  little  innocent  darling,”  she  whispered. 
“Is  that  your  mamma,  my  darling?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  answered  the  child,  looking 
up  to  the  face  of  her  querist  with  a very  trustful 
look,  for  by  the  young  woman’s  voice  she  was 
kind  and  honest. 

“Poor  little  thing,”  the  chambermaid  con- 
tinued, ‘ ‘ what  does  this  pet  know  about  deviled 
bait?  Why,  they’d  burn  her  tongue  out!  Don’t 
you  eat  no  devil,  my  dear.” 

Lily  gazed  at  her  with  blank  surprise.  She 
had  heard — what  child  has  not?  of  the  devil — 
and  had  been  warned  to  avoid  him  and  all  his 
works;  but  she  had  never  been  counseled  nofto 
eat  him. 

“Nor  yet  don’t  you  take  no  punch,  nor  no 
sauce  pickang,*’  went  on  the  chambermaid. 
“There,  go  along,  dear,  your  ma’s  calling 
you.” 

“It’s  a shame  to  bring  children  here,”  the 
buxom  chambermaid  subsequently  remarked  to 
the  waiter  with  the  lobster-claw  whiskers.  “ It 
can’t  do  ’em  no  good,  and  it’s  enough  to  ruin 
their  little  stomachs.  I don’t  mind  the  Eton 
boys  that  come  here  with  their  pas,  and  always 
manage  to  get  tipsy  unbeknown,  and  nearly  dash 
their  young  brains  out  a-trying  monkey  tricks 
outside  the  balcony,  and  then  race  up  and  down 
stairs  like  mad.  I don’t  mind  them.  Mischief 
they’re  born  to,  and  mischief  they’re  bred  to. 
But  what  does  that  Frenchwoman  want  here 
with  that  little  bit  of  a thing ! I don’t  believe 
she’s  her  ma.  She’s  been  here  four  or  five  times 
this  seasou.  Last  time  slyj  brought  an  old 
Frenchwoman  who  spilt  snuff  into  her  salmon 
cutlets,  and  got  tipsy  half  an  hour  before  the 
ducks  came  up.  My  belief,  William,  is,  that 
she’s  nothing  better  than  a play-actress.” 

Another  groom  of  the  chambers  threw  open 
the  Benbow,  a pretty  saloon  overlooking  the 
river,  and  announced  the  new  arrivals. 

He  was  a waiter  with  very  light  dun-colored 
hair  and  a pale  pasty  face.  He  was  warm  in 
appearance,  but  not  moist;  the  rather,  crisp.  It 
was  scarcely  an  unnatural  fancy  to  imagine  that 
he  had  been  fried  in  batter,  and  that,  although 
now  a waiter,  he  had,  according  to  the  (not  then 
broached)  Theory  of  Development,  sprung  from 
a white-bait. 

Have  you  never  observed  how  very  like  fish 
the  waiters  at  Greenwich  are?  There  is  the 
John  Dory  waiter;  the  miller’s  thumb  waiter, 
plump  and  plethoric  ; the  white-bait  waiter ; the 
eel  waiter,  who  wriggles  very  much  as  he  waits. 

A group  of  gentlemen  advanced  to  meet  the 
lady  and  her  little  client.  They  received  her 
with  many  bows  and  more  smiles.  Lily  was  not 
at  all  frightened  of  them,  for  though  so  very 
grandly  dressed  they  were  all  very  kind  and 
friendly  to  her.  There  was  a large  old  gentle- 
man with  an  embossed  velvet  waistcoat,  and  a 
great  gold  chain  meandering  over  it,  and  a beau- 
tiful fringe  of  white  whisker  round  his  purple 
face.  He  had  a fine  hook  nose,  very  prominent 
and  very  deeply  colored,  and  to  Lily  he  looked 
like  a splendid  Punch.  She  had  seen  Punch, 
once  or  twice,  by  sly  peeps  from  the  windows  of 
Rhododendron  House,  and  had  woven  a child- 
legend  about  him  that  he  and  the  Little  Hunch- 
back, and  the  porter  whp  Boxed:  the  Barmecide’s 
ears,  were  brothers.  This,  oki  -gentleman  his 


companions  addressed,  but  without  much  re- 
straint, as  Marquis.  He  had  a loud  voice,  and 
often  addressed  the  countess  in  that  which  was 
an  unknown  tongue  to  Lily.  There  were  two  or 
three  gentlemen  equally  splendid,  but  younger, 
who  were  addressed  indifferently  as  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry,  whichever  you  please;  and  there 
was  a spiteful-looking  gentleman  with  very  big 
black  whiskers,  which  looked  as  though  they 
had  not  been  originally  sable,  but  had  acquired 
that  hue  by  means  of  some  artful  pigment.  This 
gentleman  wore  a high  black  stock,  and  a coat 
buttoned  up  to  his  chin,  and  his  trowsers  were 
strapped  very  tightly  over  his  boots : to  the  heels 
of  which  boots  Lily  saw  something  long  and 
bright  attached,  with  a spiky  star  at  the  end  of 
each. 

Finally,  there  was  a very  tall  gentleman — a 
painfully  tall  gentleman,  for  there  seemed  no 
end  to  his  legs — who  kept  a little  apart  from  the 
others,  and  did  not  laugh  so  loud  as  they  did. 
He  had  a long  face,  very  thin  and  pale,  and  a 
good  deal  of  beautiful  black  hair  thrown  back 
from  his  forehead.  His  hands,  as  Lily  soon 
knew,  were  very  small  and  thin ; you  could  al- 
most see  through  them.  His  clothes  seemed 
to  fit  him  very  loosely,  and  when  he  spoke  he 
lisped. 

He  was  the  last  of  the  gentlemen  who  made 
friends  with  Lily,  but  she  liked  him  the  best. 
He  drew  her  toward  him  while  the  men  were 
bestowing  compliments  on  the  handsome  lady, 
and,  parting  her  curls,  printed  a very  soft  kiss 
on  her  forehead.  Not  one  of  the  other  gentle- 
men had  done  that.  Had  they  touched  her, 
Lily  would  have  blushed,  and  her  little  temper 
would  have  risen,  and  she  would  have  cried 
“ Don’t."  But  she  did  not  reject  the  thin  pale 
gentleman. 

“And  so  your  mamma  has  brought  you  to 
dine  with  us,  little  one?”  he  said,  looking  in  her 
clear  eyes. 

The  handsome  lady  was  her  mamma.  This 
was  news  to  Lily.  She  did  not  reply  directly 
to  his  question,  but  began  to  chatter  on  what  a 
pretty  place  it  was,  and  how  beautiful  all  that 
glass  looked  on  the  table. 

‘ ‘ Ay,  ay,”  returned  the  pale  tall  gentleman, 
nodding  his  head,  “ there  are  plenty  of  pretty 
things  here,  and  prettier  things  to  put  into 
them.  Are  you  fond  of  pretty  tilings?” 

“ Oh ! I love  them  so  dearly,”  the  child  cried, 
joining  her  small  palms  together.  And  then  she 
began  to  tell  him  about  the  spider  on  the  wall, 
and  a squirrel  that  belonged  to  Miss  Furblow, 
and  Miss  Dallwallah’s  golden  ear-rings,  and  a 
great  doll  with  a blue  satin  frock  and  pink  shoes 
and  a sash,  which  Miss  Babby  had  once  shown 
her,  and  which  had  belonged  to  Miss  Knee- 
crops,  the  poor  girl  who  died  before  Lily  came 
to  school. 

“You  are  a strange  child,”  the  tall  gentleman 
said.  “What’s  your  name  ?” 

“Lily  Floris.” 

“The  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as 
sweet.  And  how  old  are  you,  dear  ?” 

“Nearly  eight,”  quoth  Lily;  “and  what’s 
your  name,  Sir?” 

“ Tom  Jones,”  replied  the  gentleman. 

“ No  it  isn’t,”  pursued  Lily,  shaking  her  head  ; 
“it’s  something  much  prettier  than  that.  Do 
tell  me,  or  I won’t  talk  to  you  any  more.” 

“ Well,”  replied  the  gentleman,  smiling,  “ my 
name’s  Long.” 

“Long  what?” 

“You  little  inquisitor!  My  Christian  name 
is  William,  and  people  call  me  Sir  William 
Long.  At  school  they  used  to  nickname  me 
Long  Billy.” 

“And  how  old  are  you  ? I should  so  like  to 
know?” 


“Iam  twenty-eight.” 

“Then  you’re  just  twenty  years  older  than  I 
m.  How  nice ! Are  you  married  ?” 

“No,”  gravely  answered  the  tall  gentleman 
who  said  his  name  was  Sir  William  Long.  “I 
am  Quite  Alone.”  - 

“ And  so  am  I,”  quoth  Lily,  laughing.  “ All 
the  girls  told  me  so.  I have  always  been  Quite 
Alone  till  to-day.  May  I sit  with  you  at  din- 

r?” 


Sir  William  was  about  to  give  a smiling  af- 
firmative to  the  naive  question,  when  the  count- 
ess— the  handsome  lady — who  had  been  watch- 
ing this  little  by-play  from  afar  off,  addressed 
the  tall  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Good-for-no- 
thing, and  asked  him  how  long  he  intended  to 
keep  them  waiting  ? 

“I  have  been  flirting  with  your  little  girl,” 
he  said,  as  hfr  placed  the  child  beside  him. 

Lily  did  not  know  any  thing  about  flirting ; 
but  she  knew  the  tall  gentleman  had  been  very 
kind  to  her,  and  she  liked  very  much  to  sit  near  : 
him. 

“Flirting!”  exclaimed  the  countess,  scorn- 
fully. “You  begin  early.” 

“You  had  better  teach  the  little  one  her 
ABC:  she  scarcely  knows  it.” 

“She’ll  get  on  fast  enough  if  you  take  her 
away  from  school  and  teach  her  yourself,”  the 
old  gentleman,  who  was  a marquis,  remarked, 
with  a bow. 

“When  I want  her  to  learn  wickedness  she 
shall  come  to  you,”  retorted  the  lady.  “Please 
to  give  me  some  souche,  and,  Sir  William,  I en- 
treat you  not  to  let  that  unhappy  child  eat  too 
much." 

The  lady  brightened  up  more  and  more  after 
each  course,  and  when  the  sparkling  wines  were 
passed  about,  was  quite  radiant. 

“I  like  this  Greenwich,”  she  said,  holding  a 
brimming  glass  of  Moselle  to  the  light ; “it  does 
me  good.  It  makes  me  breathe.  Give  me 
Greenwich  and  Richmond,  and  you  may  sink 
the  rest  of  your  sad  England  to  the  bottom  of 
your  muddy  Thames.  How  good  these  little 
fishes  are ! How  crisp  they  eat ! Good-for-no- 
things, I drink  to  you.”  The  lady  was  enjoying 
herself. 


TO-MORROW. 

Tiikre’s  sunshine  on  life’s  path  to-day, 
The  flowers  bloom  fresh  and  fair ; 

It  is  youth’s  balmy  month  of  May, 
There’s  fragrance  in  the  air. 

Around  his  way  no  cloud  is  cast 
By  memory  or  sorrow ; 

He  looks  with  rapture  on  the  past, 

And  hopeful  on  to-morrow. 

But  Time  strides  on,  and  from  his  wing 
The  autumn  shadows  fall; 

Alas!  the  buds  of  early  spring 
Are  wither’d,  one  and  all. 

And  summer  mem’ries  only  seem 
A distant  light  to  borrow; 

While  still  the  heart  will  vainly  dream, 
Joy  may  return  to-morrow. 

Then  winter,  with  a ruthless  hand, 
Throws  gloom  across  the  scene ; 

And  snow-storms  fall  upon  the  land, 
Where  sunshine  late  hath  been. 

Age  shudders  by  the  hearth  a while; 
And,  bow'd  by  care  and  sorrow, 

Looks  to  that  future  with  a smile, 

Where  there  is  no  to-morrow ! 


THE  BLACK-EYED  SMUGGLER. 

“ Did  I tell  you  the  story  of  Mary  Simpson,  the 
female  smuggler?” 

This  inquiry  was  addressed  to  a knot  of  Federal 
soldiers  grouped  before  a tent,  standing  with  a score 
or  so  of  others  just  out  of  Memphis.  The  questioner 
was  a burly  fellow  with  a good-humored  lace,  in  the 
plain  uniform  of  a private,  who  seemed  to  be  a fa- 
vorite with  the  little  company,  all  of  whom  insisted 
that  they  had  never  heard  the  story  and  would  be 
delighted  to  do  so. 

“ Well,  here  goes.  Several  weeks  ago,  by  order 
of  Captain  Posten  of  the  Thirteenth  Tennessee,  I 
set  out  from  Fort  Pillow,  some  miles,  you  know, 
above  here,  to  guide  a party  of  four  citizens  to  a 
point  where  a large  quantity  of  cotton  was  said  to 
be  stored.  We  rode  along  through  the  woods  at  an 
easy  gait,  laughing  and  chatting  pleasantly  togeth- 
er, when,  after  making  several  miles,  we  were  sud- 
denly overtaken  by  a woman  riding  a mule— the 
sorriest  looking  affair  I ever  saw — who,  in  the  sau- 
ciest way  imaginable,  ordered  us  to  halt.  Of  course 
we  slackened  our  pace  to  hear  what  the  woman  had 
to  say,  when,  with  the  coolness  of  an  old  highway- 
man, she  drew  a revolver,  and  aiming  it  straight  at 
my  head,  ordered  me  to  get  down  and  give  her  my 
horse,  remarking  that  she  wa.  tired  of  mule-riding 
and  meant  hereafter  to  travel  entirely  on  horse- 
back. The  impudence  of  the  demand  was  too  much 
for  my  gravity,  and,  though  her  pistol  looked  dan- 
gerous, I broke  into  a regular  gust  of  laughter,  in 
which  the  rest  of  the  party  joined  instantly.  That 
a woman,  and  a smuggler  at  that,  should  think  to 
vanquish  me,  Peter  Slocum,  who  had  gone  through 
a dozen  battles  and  counted  it  play,  the  idea  was 
too  farcical.  I must  have  laughed  if  death  had 
clutched  me;  and  yet,  comrades,  the  woman  was 
clearly  in  dead  earnest.  She  was  handsome,  too — 
handsome  as  a picture — not  over  thirty  years  of  age, 
with  black  hair,  a brunette  complexion,  and  a deep, 
dark,  penetrating  eye,  which  seemed  to  say,  1 Get 
down  instantly,  you  rogue,  or  I’ll  blow  you  to 
pieces !’  But  I didn't  get  down ; on  the  contrary, 
laughing  in  her  face,  we  just  put  our  horses  on  an 
easy  trot  and  coolly  rode  away,  leaving  the  fair 
highwayman  alone  in  the  woods  to  practice,  if  she 
chose,  on  the  trees,  not  having  had  the  courage  to  | 
make  us  her  targets.  She  was  clearly  too  much 
surprised  at  our  coolness  to  shoot.  She  had  sup- 
posed tha%  of  course,  we  would  surrender  at  the 
first  demand,  none  of  us  having  any  weapons  visi- 
ble; and  when  we  simply  laughed  at  her,  she  no 
doubt  saw  instantly  how  absurdly  she  had  acted, 
and  in  the  confusion  of  her  thoughts  permitted  us  to 
slip  away  unmolested. 

“ We  rode  on  for  a mile  or  so,  chatting  of  the  ad- 
venture, when  suddenly  it  struck  me  that  maybe  it 
was  not  safe,  after  all,  that  this  woman  should  be  at 
large.  I knew  there  were  scores  of  female  spies 
and  smugglers  in  the  rebel  service,  and  no  doubt 
she  was  one  of  the  number.  I determined,  there- 
fore, to  ride  back  to  the  fort ; aud,  leaving  the  party 
to  make  their  own  way  toward  the  interior,  at  once 
struck  into  a by-path,  and  made  all  haste  to  report 
the  affair  at  head-quarters. 

“ Immediately  upon  hearing  the  story  Captain 
Posten  gave  me  a squad  of  men,  and  we  set  out 
briskly  in  pursuit  of  the  bold  rider  on  the  little  mule. 
The  men  were  full  of  jokes  at  the  idea  of  chasing  a 
woman,  and  hazarded  all  sorts  of  conjectures  as  to 
the  probable  effect  of  a collision  on  their  hearts, 
some  of  them  bantering  me  sharply  on  my  want  of 
gallantry  in  not  having  at  once  complied  with  the 
invitation  of  the  mule-heroine  to  exchange  steeds. 
Finally,  after  riding  some  five  miles,  one  of  the  men 
exclaimed  ‘There  she  is-1’  and  looking  down  the 
road  wc  saw  she  vas  there,  in  truth,  riding  leisure- 
ly up  to  an  old  house  that  stood  by  the  roadside. 
In  a minute  or  two  we  had  overtaken  her,  and  I 
had  her  mule  by  the  bridle. 

‘“I’ll  trouble  you  to  keep  your  seat,’  I said,  as 
she  was  about  to  dismount.  1 1 am  authorized  by 
the  commander  of  Fort  Pillow  to  say  that  having 
heard  of  your  late  exploit,  he  would  be  happy  to 
make  your  acquaintance ; and,  if  you  please,  we’ll 
go  right  back.’ 

“That,  boys,  was  the  politest  speech  I ever 
made;  even  when  I proposed  to  Nancy,  the  mo- 
ther of  my  great  strapping  boys  up  there  in  Illi- 
nois, I wasn’t  half  as  polite  as  on  this  occasion ; but 
the  fair  highwayman  didn't  seem  in  the  least  im- 
pressed by  my  style ; on  the  contrary,  she  looked  as 
savago  as  a meat-axe,  and  no  doubt  wished  for  the 
moment  that  she  was  a boa-constrictor  that  she 
might  just  swallow  me  whole.  She  was  still  trying 
to  get  down  from  her  mule,  but  I again  interrupted 
her  with : 

“‘Stay  where  you  arc,  please,’  and  with  that 
turned  her  mule  and  gave  the  bridle  to  one  of  the 
men. 


“ ‘You’re  a brute!’ she  cried,  savagely.  >sr  eye* 
snapping. 

“ ‘Thank  you  for  the  compliment,'  said  I,  cool- 
ly, and  mounted  my  horse. 

“ ‘ I won’t  go  a step,’  she  said,  as  I gave  the  on 
der  to  march. 

“‘But  your  mule  will,’  I answered;  ‘he’s  a 
splendid  beast  and  loves  good  company  if  his  mis- 
tress don’t,’  and  the  men  laughed. 

“ She  gave  up  at  last,  murmuring,  however,  that 
no  two  men  could  have  conquered  her,  but  numbers 
overpowered  her  and  she  must  succumb.  With  that 
she  gave  up  her  arms,  and  taking  the  reins  into  her 
hands  jogged  along  pleasantly  enough  between  two 
of  the  guard. 

“Well,  after  a time  we  reached  the  fort,  and  the 
little  woman,  spite  of  her  protests,  wak  properly  ex- 
amined. It  was  a decidedly  delicate  business,  but 
I think  the  commander  got  through  with  it  in  a sat- 
isfactory manner,  for  he  found  upon  her  person  or- 
ders from  the  rebel  Colonel  Hicks  for  a list  of  con- 
traband supplies,  such  as  gunpowder,  cavalry  boots, 
and  similar  articles — all  of  which,  had  she  not  been 
detected,  she  would  no  doubt  have  furnished. 

“ The  next  day,  having  been  given  a night’s  rest, 
she  was  questioned  as  to  her  mode  of  operation,  and 
with  no  sort  of  hesitation  told  her  story.  She  ac- 
knowledged that  6he  was  regularly  employed  by  the 
rebels  in  obtaining  goods  necessary  for  their  comfort 
and  smuggling  them  through  the  lines,  which  she 
boasted  she  had  done  with  entire  success  for  a year 
or  more. 

“ 1 What  do  you  get  for  this  service  ?’  Captain  Pos- 
ten inquired. 

“ ‘ One  hundred  dollars  a month,’  she  answered, 
promptly. 

“ And  how  much  of  the  money  which  the  rebels 
give  you  to  make  purchases  do  you  put  into  your 
own  purse?’ 

“ She  looked  at  him  indignantly.  ‘ I’d  have  you 
know  I’m  honest,  Sir, ' she  said ; ‘ I’m  not  in  the 
habit  of  stealing!’ 

“ 1 Oh  !’  ejaculated  the  Captain,  and  whistled, 
winking  to  his  companions,  as  much  as  to  say, 

‘ Here’s  an  oddity — a smuggler  and  highwayman 
who  won’t  steal !’ 

“ Presently  the  questioning  went  on.  Her  pur- 
chases were  usually  made,  she  said,  in  St.  Louis, 
whence  she  brought  down  the  goods  by  steamer. 
On  her  last  trip  she  had  landed  at  Randolph,  some 
miles,  you  remember,  above  Fort  Pillow,  and  had 
got  through  our  lines  in  safety.  When  taken  she 
was  on  her  way,  she  said,  to  the  house  of  a rebel 
sympathizer,  whose  name  we  obtained,  and  whose 
place  I had  the  honor  of  visiting  a day  or  so  after 
and  capturing  a considerable  quantity  of  contraband 
goods  that  had  been  smuggled  out  of  Memphis. 

“ ‘ Your  story  is  a most  interesting  one,’  Captain 
Posten  remarked,  when  she  had  concluded.  ‘ Now, 
if  you  please,  what  is  your  name  ?’ 

“ ‘ Mary  Simpson.’ 

“ ‘ Do  you  never  sail  under  any  other  ?’ 

“ ‘ Oh  yes.  At  Randolph  I was  known  as  Mary 
Timms.’ 

“ That  was  about  all  we  could  learn  then  of  the 
history  of  the  black-eyed  smuggler  from  her  own 
lips.  Some  days  after,  however,  I was  sent  up  to 
Randolph  to  make  inquiries  as  to  her  associations 
and  movements  when  there,  and,  by  a little  judicious 
management,  soon  gathered  some  very  interesting 
additional  facts.  She  was  well  known  in  Randolph 
and  the  surrounding  country,  haring  a year  or  so 
ago  passed  under  several  aliases  and  been  strongly 
suspected  of  acting  as  a spy  for  the. rebels,  and  in 
that  capacity  carrying  intelligence  from  Jackson, 
Tennessee,  to  the  Hatchie.  Over  six  months  ago 
I found  she  had  proposed  to  the  rebel  Colonel  Stew- 
art to  purchase  ammunition  for  his  command.  She 
was  generally  considered  quick  and  determined,  and 
not  easily  disconcerted,  and,  withal,  fearless  to  a 
fault.  Once,  I was  told,  she  had  boasted  that  she 
could  wind  at  will  around  her  thumb  any  Federal 
officer  she  had  ever  seen ; but  she  found  one  excep- 
tion, at  least,  in  Captain  Posten. 

“ But  the  romance  of  the  story,  boys,  is  yet  to 
come.  We  found  that  this  woman  was  married, 
and  that  her  husband  was  actually  one  of  our  own 
loyal  soldiers  in  Fort  Pillow.  When  she  discov- 
ered that  she  was  really  fast  she  disclosed  this  fact 
and  asked  to  see  her  husband,  thinking,  maybe, 
that  for  his  sake  she  would  be  let  off,  or  that  he 
would  intercede  for  her  and  secure  her  some  privi- 
leges in  her  confinement.  Her  desire  was  explained 
to  the  husband,  but  he  positively  refused  to  see  her, 
saying  she  had  brought  disgrace  upon  him  and  their 
family  by  aiding  the  enemies  of  their  country,  and 
she  must  take  the  consequences  of  her  perfidy.  He 
took  steps,  too,  at  once,  to  have  his  children  taken 
from  her  care ; he  didn’t  mean,  he  said,  that  his 
boys  should  be  taught  to  hate  the  flag  he  was  fight- 
ing for.  The  man  was  a Tennesseean,  and  you 
know,  comrades,  where  these  Tennesseeans  are 
loyal  they  go  the  whole  figure,  suffering  nothing  in 
the  world  or  under  it  to  swerve  or  twist  them. 

“The  woman  seemed  touched  when  her  hus- 
band's answer  was  given  her,  but  she  soon  recov- 
ered her  haughty,  insolent  air.  She  utterly  re- 
fused to  tell  where  the  goods  she  had  orders  for 
were  concealed ; but  we  poked  about,  gathering  up 
a thread  here  and  a clew  there,  until  at  last  we  dis- 
covered evidence  sufficient  to  justify  the  arrest  of 
several  persons  as  her  accomplices,  and  the  Captain 
hopes  still  to  discover  the  contraband  stock.  Mean- 
while Mary  Simpson  has  an  opportunity  to  think 
over  her  past  exploits  in  prison,  and  can  speculate 
as  she  pleases  of  the  future,  which,  just  now,  she 
must  consider  any  thing  but  promising.  And  that 
ends  the  story  of  the  Black-eyed  Smuggler.” 

“But,”  said  one  of  the  listeners,  “what  became 
of  her  mule?" 

“ Ob,  he  was  confiscated.  The  last  time  I saw 
him  ho  was  hitched  to  a cart,  hauling  wood  for 
head-quarters.” 

“So  all  greatness  fades.  To-day  the  charger  of 
a black-eyed,  dashing,  pretty  woman-warrior;  to- 
morrow hauling  a great  cart  along  muddy  roads, 
with  a wrecked,  battered  contraband  for  driver.” 

“ Pshaw,  Sergeant,  j'op’xo.  sentimental.  Put  out 
your  pipij  and  let’s  tto  bed.  ; Gbod-night,  comrades !” 


FORAGING  IN  LOUISIANA.-[See  next  I'. 
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the  passage  of  the  Le- 
compton  bill  in  1858. 
Upon  the  secession  of 
Virginia  he  fell  under 
suspicion  on  account  of 
his  known  hostility  to 
the  movement,  and  for 
some  time  after  war  had 
broken  out  was  held  un- 
der close  surveillance  by 
the  rebel  authorities,  be- 
ing once  or  twice  arrest- 
ed by  military  direction. 
He  has  steadily  refused 
to  lend  his  support  to  the 
rebel  movement,  but  at 
the  same  time  has  re- 
frained from  uny  distinct 
avowals  justifying  arbi- 
trary measures  on  the 
part  of  the  Richmond 
Government,  which,  pro- 
bably remembering  his 
great  popularity,  has  hes- 
itated to  visit  upon  him 
the  punishment  which  it 
has  no  doubt  desired  to 
inflict.  Since  our  army 
has  occnpied  the  Rapi- 
dan  his  house  at  Culpep- 
per has  at  all  times  been 
open  to  our  office*^,  many 
of  whom  have  been  enter- 
tained with  lavish  hospi- 
tality. His  last  enter- 
tainment was  given  on 
the  28th  of  April,  when 
Generals  Grant,  Sedg- 
wick, Hancock,  Uir- 
ney,  Humphreys,  Gib- 
bon, and  some  others 
were  present,  the  affair 
being,  in  the  language 
of  a report,  “of  the  most 
sumptuous  character.” 


FORAGING  IN 
LOUISIANA. 

We  give  on  the  pre- 
ceding page  a spirited  il- 
lustration of  the  war  in 
Louisiana,  showing  the 
manner  in  which  the  ar- 
my is  at  times  furnished 
with  supplies.  Necessa- 
rily, in  advancing  into 
the  enemy's  country,  our 
forces  are  obliged  to  de- 
pend in  some  degree  upon 
the  resources  of  the  re- 
gion occupied  for  sup- 
plies of  beef,  etc.,  and 
probably  no  experiences 
are  more  pleasurable  and 
full  of  excitement  than 
those  which  are  ordina- 
rily encountered  in  ex- 
peditions such  as  our  art- 
ist has  presented. 


tember,  1802.  He  early  a 

entered  upon  political  ML 

life,  attaching  himself  to 

the  Whig  party  when,  in  " < W 

1834,  it  assumed  its  def- 
inite form,  and  becoming 

from  the  first  one  of  its  'y'/' 

most  ardent  and  proini- 
nent  supporters.  The 
previous  year  ho  was 
elected  to  the  Virginia  w 

Legislature,  and  was  aft- 
erward several  times  re- 
elected. In  1830  he  was 
elected  to  Congress,  and 
there  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  advocate  of  a 
national  bank,  a protect- 
ive tariff,  and  other  mea- 
sures of  which  Henry' 

Clay  was  the  great  orig- 
inator and  expounder. 

In  1843  be  was  not  re- 
turned to  Congress,  but  four  years  after  he  was  elect- 
ed to  that  body  for  the  third  time.  After  the  death 


ARMY  WORK- 
SHOPS. 


/ sy'  . We  give  below  a view 

of  the  Work-Shops  of 

y ~ the  Army  of  the  Poto- 

- ^ - WEW  -y  y'  mac.  As  illustrating  the 

f y ' fip  . manner  in  which  neces- 

.■  > 1 y sary  repairs  are  made  at 

' _ ' * I the  head-quarters  of  an 

army,  the  picture  is  full 

JOHN  MINOR  BOTTS.  of  interest.  Our  sketch 

# is  made  from  a photo- 

of  Mr.'CLAr  he  attached  himself  to  the  American  I of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  sympathized  with  1 graph  furnished  us  by  our  artist,  A.  R.  Waud,  at 
party,  as  a member  of  which  he  opposed  the  repeal  | those  Southern  members  of  Congress  who  opposed  | the  Army  head-quarters. 
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FAR  AWAY. 

Upon  tlie  shore 
Of  Evermore 

Wo  sport  like  children  at  their  play ; 
And  gather  shells 
Where  sinks  and  swells 
The  mighty  sea  from  far  away. 

Upon  that  beach, 

Nor  voice  nor  speech 
Doth  things  intelligible  say; 

But  through  our  souls 
A whisper  rolls 

That  comes  to  us  from  far  away. 

Into  our  ears 
The  voice  of  years 
Comes  deeper,  deeper,  day  by  day; 
We  stoop  to  hear, 

As  it  draws  near, 

Its  awfulness  from  far  away. 

At.  what  it  tells 
We  drop  the  shells 
We  were  so  full  of  yesterday, 

And  pick  no  more 
Upon  that  shore 
But  dream  of  brighter  far  away. 

And  o’er  that  tide, 

Far  out  and  wide, 

The  yearnings  of  our  souls  do  stray ; 
We  long  to  go, 

We  do  not  know 
Where  it  may  be,  but  far  away. 

The  mighty  deep 
Doth  slowly  creep 

Up  on  the  shore  where  we  did  play ; 
The  very  sand 
Where  we  did  stand 
A moment  since,  swept  far  away. 

Our  playmates  all 
Beyond  our  call 

Are  passing  hence,  as  we  too  may; 
Unto  that  shore 
Of  Evermore, 

Beyond  the  boundless  far  away. 

We’ll  trust  the  wave, 

And  Him  to  save 
Beneath  whose  feet  as  marble  lay 
The  rolling  deep, 

For  he  can  keep 
Our  souls  in  that  dim  far  away. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Morton’s  Gold  Pens  are  now  sold  at  the 
same  prices  as  before  the  commencement  of  the  war ; this 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  Manufacturer's  improvements  in 
machinery,  his  present  large  Retail  Business  and  Cnsh-in- 
Advance  System ; for,  until  he  commenced  advertising, 
his  business  was  done  on  Credit  and  strictly  i cith  the  Trade. 

The  Morton  Gold  Pens  are  the  only  ones  sold  at  old 
prices,  as  the  makers  of  all  other  gold  pens  charge  the 
Premium  on  the  Gold,  Government  Tax,  &c. ; but  Mor- 
ton has  in  no  case  changed  his  prices,  Wholesale  or  Retail. 

Of  the  great  numbers  sent  by  mall  to  all  parts  of  the 
World  during  the  past  few  years,  not  one  in  a thousand 
has  failed  to  reach  its  destination  in  safety ; showing  that 
the  Morton  Gold  Pen  can  be  obtained  by  any  one,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  at  the  same  price,  postage  only  excepted. 

Reader,  you  can  have  an  enduring,  always  ready,  and 
reliable  Gold  Pen,  exactly  adapted  to  your  hand  and  style 
Of  writing,  which  will  do  your  writing  vastly  cheaper  than 
Steel  Pens;  and  at  the  present  almost  universal  High- 
Pressure  Price  of  everything,  you  can  have  a Morton  Gold 
Pen  cheaper,  in  proportion  to  the  labor  spent  upon  it  and 
material  used,  than  any  other  Gold  Pen  in  the  World. 
If  you  want  one,  see  “The  Pen  is  Mightier  than  the 
Sword,"  in  next  column. 

American  Needle  Co.,  442  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Needle 
Manufacturers  for  the  Sewing-Machines,  Bartlett's  Bur- 
nished Hand  Needles,  Hackle,  Gill,  Comb,  Card,  Pins,  &c. 

The  Self-Guide  and  Needle  Settee,  for  all  Sewing- 
Machines,  price  $1  50  for  both.  Sent  free  by  mail,  with 
directions.  J.  W.  BARTLETT,  442  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THE  CALLENDER  BURNERS 
fob  Coal  Oil.  Warranted  the 
best,  safest,  and  most  econom- 
ical burner  in  the  market,  giv- 
ing a brilliant  white  light,  without 
odor,  smoke,  or  heating  the  lump. 

Sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
50  cents. 

CALLENDER  LAMP  MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY,  No.  4 
Platt  Street  (P.O.  Box  5557),  New 
York. 


MILITARY  BRIDGES, 

With  suggestions  of  new  expedients  and  constructions 
for  crossing  streams  and  chasms ; including,  also,  designs 
for  trestle  and  truss  bridges  foe  military  railroads. 
Adapted  especially  to  the  wants  of  tho  sendee  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  By  Herman  Uacpt,  A.M.,  Civil  Engineer, 
late  Chief  of  Bureau  in  charge  of  tho  construction  and  op- 
eration of  United  States  Military  Railways.  Illustrated 
by  sixty-nine  lithographic  engravings.  1 vol.  Svo, 
"cloth,  price  $6.  This  day  published  by 

D.  YAN  NOSp’RAND,  So.  Ip2  Broadway. 

Copies  sent  by  mail  oil  receipt  or  price. 


i 66  THE  pen  is  mightier  than  the 

I X SWORD.’1 

THE  GOLD  PEN— THE  BEST  OF  ALL  PENS, 
MORTON’S  GOLD  PENS, 

THE  BEST  PENS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

On  receipt  of  any  of  the  following  sums  in  CaBh,  the 
Subscriber  will  send  by  return  mail,  or  otherwise,  as  di- 
rected, a Gold  Pen  or  Pens — selecting  the  saute  according 
to  description,  viz. : 

GOLD  PENS  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  25  cents,  the  Magic  Pen ; for  38  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen ; for  60  cents,  the  Always-Keady  Pen ; for  75  cents, 

the  Elegant  Pen ; and  for  $1,  the  Excelsior  Pen These 

Pens  are  not  numbered,  but  correspond  in  sizes  to  numbers 
2,  3,  4,  5,  and  0 respectively. 

THE  SAME  PENS  IN  SILVER-PLATED  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  50  cents,  the  Magic  Pen;  for  75  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen ; for  $1,  the  Always-Ready  Pen ; for  $1  25,  the  Ele- 
gant Pen ; and  for  $1  50,  the  Excelsior  Pen. 

These  are  Well-Finished,  Good-Writing  Gold  Pens,  with 
Iridosmin  Points,  the  average  wear  of  every  one  of  which 
will  fur  outlast  a gross  of  the  best  Steel  I’ens ; although 
they  are  unwarranted , and , therefore,  not  exchangeable. 
MORTON’S  WARRANTED  PENS. 

Tho  name  “A.  Morton,"  “Number,"  and  “Quality," 
are  stamped  on  tho  following  Pens,  and  the  points  are  war- 
ranted for  six  months,  except  against  accident. 

The  Numbers  indicate  size  only:  No.  1 being  the  small- 
est, No.  6 the- largest,  adapted  for  the  pocket;  No.  4 the 
smallest,  and  No.  10  the  largest  Mammoth  Gold  Pen,  for 
the  desk. 

Long  and  Medium  Nibs  of  all  sizes  and  qualit  ies.  Siiort 
Nibs  of  Numbers  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  and  made  only  of  first 
quality. 

_ The  Long  and  Short  Nibs  are  fine  pointed ; the  Medium 
Nibs  are  Broad,  Coarse  Business  points.  The  engravings 
are  fac-similes  of  the  sizes  and  styles. 

GOLD  PENS,  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  $0  75  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  00  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  3 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  25,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  60,  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  0 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  5 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $2  25,  a No  6 Pen;  $2  75  a No.  7 Pen ; $3  25  a No.  8 
Pen ; $4  a No.  9 Pen ; $5  No.  10  Pen— all  1st  quality. 
THE  SAME  GOLD  PENS,  IN  SILVER  EXTENSION 
CASKS,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  $1  50  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  3 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  00,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3<1  quality. 

For  $2  50  a No.  4 Vap.  1st  quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $3  00,  a No.  0 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $3  50,  a No.  6 Pen,  1st  quality. 

GOLD  PENS,  ALL  FIRST  QUALITY,  IN  SILVER- 
MOUNTED  DESK  HOLDERS. 

For  $2  00  a No.  4 Pen ; for  $2  25  a No.  5 Pon ; for  $2  75 
a No.  6 Pen ; for  $3  50  a No.  7 Pen. 

For  $4  00  a No.  8 Pen ; for  $6  a No.  9 Pen ; and  for  $6  a 
No.  10  Pen. 

The  “1st  Quality"  are  pointed  with  the  very  best  Iri- 
dosmin Points,  carefully  selected,  and  none  of  this  quality 
are  sold  with  the  slightest  imperfection  which  skill  and 
the  closest  scrutiny  can  detect. 

The  “2d  Quality"  are  superior  to  any  Pens  made  by  him 
previous  to  the  year  1800. 

“ The  3d  Quality"  he  intends  shall  equal  in  respect  to 
Durability,  Elasticity  and  Good  Writing  Qualities  (the 
only  true  considerations)  any  Gold  Pens  made  elsewhere. 

In  regard  to  the  Cheap  Gold  Pens,  he  begs  leave  to  say 
that,  previous  to  operating  his  New  and  Patented  Ma- 
chines, he  could  not  have  made  as  Good  Writing  and  Du- 
rable Pens,  for  the  price,  had  the  Gold  been  furnished  gra- 
tuitously. 

Parties  ordering  must  in  all  instances  specify  the  . 
u Name"  or  the  "Member"  and  '■'•Quality"  of  the  Pens  , 
wanted,  and  be  particular  to  describe  the  kind,  they  pre- 
fer— Whether  stiff  or  limber,  coarse  or  fine. 

All  remittances  sent  by  mail  in  registered  letters  are  at 
my  risk : and  to  all  who  send  twenty  cents  (the  charge  for 
registering),  in  addition  to  the  price  of  goods  ordered,  I 
will  guaranty  their  safe  delivery. 

Parties  sending  Gold  or  811' 
premium  on  the  day  received. 

TO  CLUBS. — A discount  of  10  per  cent,  will  be  allowed 
on  sums  of  $12,  of  15  per  cent,  on  $24,  and  of  20  per  cent, 
on  $40,  if  sent  to  one  address  at  one  time. 

Address,  A.  MORTON, 

No.  25  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


When  You  Feel 
PECULIAR  PAIN 

At  this  season  in  the  head,  with  some  confusion  of 
ideas,  having  been  previously  in  a fair  state  of  health, 
lose  no  time,  for  tho  case  will  seldom  bear  it,  but  swallow 
at  once  four,  six,  or  eight  of  BRANDRETH'S  PILLS. 
Your  life  will  be  saved,  and  your  health  soon  re-estab- 
lished by  this  course.  During  hot  weather  the  secretions 
of  the  bowels  are  often  scanty  before  an  attack  of  Dysen- 
tery especially.  Now  is  the  time  for  action. 

Cease  to  put  into  the  stomach  what  it  can  not  digest. 
Above  all,  purge  out  the  bad  humors,  and  thus  remove 
the  cause  of  disease.  A few  doses  of  BRANDRETH’S 
PILLS  will  remove  all  pain,  uneasiness,  and  inconven- 
ience. Inattention  to  this  simple  advice  will  in  all  prob- 
ability be  followed  by  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the 
Liver,  or  of  other  organs.  Larger  doses  for  a longer  peri- 
od will  then  become  necessary,  and  much  needless  pain 
must  be  endured. 

Lord  Bacon  wisely  asserted : “ Man's  body,  of  all  things 
in  nature,  is  most  susceptible  of  remedy."  That  is  true ; 
for  all  disenses  have  their  origin  in  an  impure  state  of  the 
blood,  and  BRANDRETH’S  PILLS,  by  expelling  these 
foul  humors,  will  render  the  blood  fluid  and  perfectly  pure. 

See  B.  BRANDRETH  is  on  the  Government  Stamp. 


Baker’s  Rheumatic  Balm. 

This  remedy  has  been  used  in  the  family  of  the  propri- 
etor and  his  friends  for  maDy  years,  and  they  have  in- 
duced him  to  offer  it  for  sale  to  the  public,  feeling  confi- 
dent, after  a trial,  that  they  will  consider  him  a public 
benefactor. 

In  cases  of  Chronic  and  Inflammatory  Rheumatism  it 
is  invaluable ; and  if,  after  a fair  trial,  it  fails  to  cure, 
the  money  will  be  returned.  Price  $1  per  bottle. 

Principal  Depot:  No.  154  Tenth  Street,  near  Fourth 
Avenue.  Sold  by  the  principal  Druggists.  Remedies  sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 


A WATCH 

To  all  Agents  who  sell  my  Army  Badges,  Army  Rin 
Watches,  Gold  Pens,  &e.,  Ac.  Send  for  a Catalogue. 

R.  KEITH,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


dt>7K  A MONTH  1 I want  to  hire  Agents  in  every 
I O county  at  $75  a month,  expenses  p: ' -ell 

my  new  cheap  Family  Sewing  Machines.  Address 

* & MADISON,  Alfred,  Maine. 


I 50,000  AGENTS  WANTED. 

B.  T.  HAYWARD, 

Manufacturing  Jeweler,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

I will  send  a sample  of  either  of  the  New  Artillery,  Cav- 
alry, Pontonier,  Engineer,  or  Naval  Pins  for  $1  50,  or  a 
Solid  Silver  Shield,  or  either  Army  Corps,  Division,  or 
Company  Pins  with  yonr  Name,  Reg.,  and  Co.  handsome- 
ly engraved  thereon,  for  $1.  Send  for  Wholesale  Illus- 
trated Circular. 


LACE  CURTAINS 


New  Spring  Styles  for  1864. 

G.  L.&  J.  B.  KELTY-  359  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


5000 

Agents  Wanted, 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

NEW  GOLD  PEN. 

This  gold  pen  is  something  entirely  new,  and  is  now 
offered  to  the  public  for  the  first  time,  and  is  made  by  an 
entirely  new  process,  enabling  us  to  offer  them  very  cheap. 
Every  pen  is  warranted  one  year,  and  to  be  genuine  dia- 
mond pointed,  and  to  possess  all  the  elasticity  and  writ- 
ing qualities  of  the  highest  priced  gold  pen  made.  Single 
pens  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  following  prices: 

With  Silver-mounted  Ebony  Holders,  In  Morocco 
Cases. 

No.  2.  Medium  Pen  and  Holder,  each  90  cents. 

No.  3.  Large,  “ “ each  $1 00. 

No.  4.  Engrossing  Pen  and  Holder,  each  $1 15. 

Great  inducements  to  Agents  and  the  Trade.  Send  for 
our  Circular.  GEORGE  A.  ELY  & CO.,  Sole  Manufac- 
turers, No.  181  Broadway,  New  York. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES?— My Onguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1— 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


Two  Dollars  made  from  twenty  cts.  Call  and  ex- 
amine, or  ten  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  20c.  Retails 
for  $2,  by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


Albums  for  the  Army. 

Our  New  Pocket  Album, 

holding  sixteen  pictures,  and  sold  at 

Seventy-five  Cents, 

is  the  cheapest  and  best  Pocket  Album  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  ’ 

Sent  by  mail  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
Seventy-five  Cents. 

SAMUEL  BOWLES  & COMPANY, 

Photograph  Album  Manufacturers, 

Springfield,  Mass. 


A MONTH. — Agents  wanted  to  sell  Sewing  Ma- 
chines. We  will  give  a commission  on  all  ma- 
sold,  or  employ  agents  who  will  work  for  the  above 
wages,  and  all  expenses  paid.  Address, 

D.  B.  HERRINTON  & CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


OLD  ABE’S  JOKES: 

FRESH  FROM  ADBAHAM'B  1IOSOM. 

Comprising  all  his  issues,  except  the  “Greenbacks," 
being  the  Jests  and  Squibs  of  President  Lincoln. 

By  Booksellers  and  News  Agents,  post-paid,  35  cents. 

T.  R.  DAWLEY,  Publisher,  13  & 15  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 

‘ CARPET  WARP. 

WOOL  TWINE. 

Twines  and  Paper.  H.  A.  HARVEY,  84  Maiden  Lane,N.Y. 


The  Printer’s  Devil;  a handsome,  illustrated, 
literary,  family  paper,  will  be  sent  six  months  on  trial  for 
26  cents.  Address  “ Printer's  Devil,  113  Fulton  St.,  New 
York."  This  offer  has  never  been  equaled. 


The  Rev.  Charles  E.  King 

Will  send  B&~  Tree  of  Cost  -33  the  Proscrip- 
tion with  which  he  successfully  treated,  while  in  charge 
of  the  Venezuelan  Mission  Hospital,  upward  of  one  hun- 
dred cases  of  CONSUMPTION  in  the  firs',  second 
and  third  stages. 

The  remedy  is  equally  adapted  to  the  treatment  of 

Asthma-  Catarrh.  Bronchitis.  an  affections 
of  the  Lungs,  Throat,  and  Air-Passages;  while 
it  speedily  invigorates  the  enfeebled  Nervous  System,  and 
energizes  the  deranged  functions  of  the  Stomach. 
Liver,  and  Bowels-  Address,  with  stamp. 

Rev.  CHARLES  E.  KING. 

Station  D,  Bible  House,  N.  Y. 
Patients  should  bear  in  mind  that  in  all  disorders,  but 
especially  in  consumption,  thr  milder  seasons  ake  the 

MORE  FAVORABLE  FOB  TRF.ATMENT. 


Attention  Company! 

Clark's  Onguent,  a powerful  stimulant.  Each  packet 
warranted  to  produce  a full  set  of  whiskers  or  moustaches 
in  six  weeks  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  in- 
jury to  the  skin.  Any  person  using  this  Onguent,  and 
finding  it  not  ns  represented,  by  informing  me  of  tiic  fact, 
can  have  their  money  returned  them  at  any  time  within 
3 months  from  day  of  purchase.  Price  $1  00.  Sent  sealed 
and  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 

Address,  A.  C.  CLARK, 

P.  O.  Drawer  118, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


Economy  in  Silks,  Gloves,  Ribbons,  &c. 

HEGEMAN  & CO.’S  BENZINE  removes  Paint,  Grease 
Spots,  Ac.,  instantly,  and  cleans  Silks,  Gloves,  Ac.,  equal 
to  new.  Only  25c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  Druggists  and 
Fancy  Goods  Stores.  HEGEMAN  A CO.,  Nos.  203,  399, 
511,  and  750  Broadway,  and  cor.  of  4th  Ave.  and  17th  St. 


Umiion  Playing  Cards. 

Colonel  for  King,  Goddess  of  Liberty  for  Queen,  and  Major 

for  Jack.  62  enameled  cards  to  the  pack.  Engles,  sn  ems. 

Stars,  and  Flags  are  the  suits,  and  you  can  play  all  tne  u_  uai 
games.  Two  packs,  in  cases,  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  $1. 
The  usual  discount  to  the  i rede.  Se"d|°r.\,<^r0U  Ad' 
dress  AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY 

14  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.,  or  166  William  Street,  N.  Y. 


U.  S.  10-40  Bonds. 

These  Bonds  are  Issued  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
March  Sth,  1804,  which  provides  that  all  Bonds  issued  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  EXEMPT  FROM  TAXATION  by  oi 
under  any  state  or  municipal  authority.  Subscriptions  to 
these  Bonds  are  received  in  United  States  notes  or  note? 
of  National  Banks.  They  are  TO  BE  REDEEMED  IN 
COIN,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government,  at  any  period 
not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  forty  years  from  their 
date ; and  until  their  redemption  FIVE  PER  CENT.  IN- 
TEREST  WILL  BE  PAID  IN  COIN,  on  Bonds  of  not 
over  one  hundred  dollars  annually  and  on  all  other  Bonds 
semi-annually. 

Instructions  to  the  National  Banks  acting  as  loan  agents 
were  not  issued  from  the  United  States  Treasury  until 
March  26,  but  in  the  first  three  weeks  of  April  the  sub- 
scriptions averaged  more  than  TEN  MILLIONS  A 
WEEK. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  all 

NATIONAL  BANKS 

which  are  depositaries  of  publie  money,  and  all  _ 
Respectable  Banks  and  Bankers 
throughout  the  country  (acting  as  agents  of  the  National 
Depositary  Banks)  will  furnish  further  information  on 
application  and 

AFFORD  EVERY  FACILITY  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


BADGES.  BADGES 

Solid  Silver  Company  Pins  (engraved  to  order),  $1  00e,t. 
“ “ Corps  Badges  “ “ $1 5 ) “ 

“ 11  Cavalry  Badges  “ “ $3  00  “ 

“ “ Artillery  “ “ “ $1 50  “ 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address 

C.  L.  BALCH  & CO.,  203  Broadway,  New  York. 


FrELD,  NAVY,  and  OPERA 
GLASSES  manufactured  by  B.  H. 
HORN,  Optician,  212  Broadway, 
corner  of  Fulton  St. ; also  every 
description  of  Microscopes,  Tele- 
scopes, Spectacles,  and  Eye-glass- 
es at  wholesale  and  retail.  Send 
stamp  for  circular. 


COUNTRY  BOARD  WANTED, 

Within  an  hour  and  a half  of  the  city.  On  the  water 
preferred— for  two  families.  Will  pay  liberally  for  the 
right  accommodations,  and  wish  that  no  other  boarders  be 
taken.  Address  H.  F.,  care  of  Harper  & Brothebb, 
New  York. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Agents,  male  or  female.  Soldiers,  and  all  having  some 
time  to  spare,  are  particularly  requested,  as  a favor,  to 
send  us  their  address,  and  we  will  send  in  return,  free, 
information  for  which  they  will  be  thankful.  We  offer 
extra  inducements.  From  $6  to  $15  per  day  above  ex- 
penses. We  want  addresses  from  every  county  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  from  every  regiment  in  the  Army.  Address 
in  full,  RICHARDS  & CO.,  97  William  St.,  Box  3131,  N.  Y. 


TF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

X A little  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  human  system, 
diet,  air,  marriage,  &c.,  Ac,,  read  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of 

MEDICAL  COMMON  SENSE. 

Among  the  many  subjects  treated  in  this  work  are  tho 
following:  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh, 
Scrofula,  Rheumatism,  Dyspepsia,  Piles,  Liver,  and  Phi- 
losophy of  Digestion,  Constipation,  Affections  of  the 
Urinary  Organs,  Diseases  of  the  Female  Organs  of  Gen- 
eration, Barrenness,  Impotency,  Seminal  Weakness,  Rup- 
ture, Salt  Rheum,  Cancer,  Paralysis,  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  Neuralgia,  How  to  Recover  the  Sight  and  Throw 
Aside  Spectacles,  Marriage  and  Sexual  Philosophy,  the 
Curious  Marriage  Customs  of  the  World,  Philosophy  of 
Elopements,  Philosophy  of  Child-marking,  a Chapter  for 
the  Married,  and  a thousand  of  value  to  married  and 
single,  never  written  before,  making  altogether  a curious 
book  for  curious  people,  and  a good  book  for  eveiy  one ; 
400  pages:  100  Illustrations.  To  be  had  of  all  News 
Agents.  Contents  tables  sent  free  by  mail  to  all  appli- 
cants, or  the  book  forwarded  by  mail,  postage  paid,  r 
ceipt  of  $1  50.  Address  E.  B.  FOOTE,  M.D.,  17““  " 
way,  New  York. 


.,  1180  Broad- 


CIOCSOAIWE. 

Burnett’s  Cocoaine  is  the  best  hair-dressing  in  the 
world. 

Excelsior  Music  Book,  Nos.  1,  2, 3,  and  4,  for 

violin,  flute,  cornet,  or  fife,  containing  the  latest  popular 
music,  such  as  “Faust  March,”  “Finnegan's  Wake," 
Faust  Waltzes,  “ Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  lone  galop,  “ No 
Irish  need  apply,"  Loving,  I think  of  thee,  Ac.  l’rico  25c. 
for  2 Nos.  45c.  for  4 Nos.  mailed.  MUSICAL  INSTRU- 
MENTS. Descriptive  price  list  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

FREDERICK  BLUME,  20S  Bowery,  N.  Y. 


Major-Gen.  B.  F.  Butler. 

Hon  Owen  Lovejoy— Broad  and  Narrow  Heads — E. 
Merriam— The  Human  Hand,  its  “Signs  of  Character"— 
Sleeping  in  Church,  its  Cause  and  Cure — The  Soul  Imma- 
terial — Dreams  — Clairvoyance  — Skulls  of  the  Race.-  — 
Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Hindoo,  Arab,  Jew,  Fellalia,  Phuenl- 
ciaus,  Sioux  Indians,  illustrated,  &c.,  in  May  No.  ILLUS- 
TRATED PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL,  16  cents. 

FOWLER  & WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

IN  PLAYING  CARDS. 

LOVE  SCENES. 

Designs  from  French  Artists. 

The  above  new  Cnrd  has  fifty-two  beautiful  pictures,  of 
elegant  design,  and  they  can  also  be  used  the  same  as  or- 
dinary  playing  cards,  thus  combining  pleasure  with  amuse- 
ment." Enclose  50  cents  and  two  red  stamps,  and  send  for 
sample  pack.  $5  per  dozen.  Liberal  discount  by  gross  to 
dealers.  II.  A.  CASWELL,  60  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
trtmtion,  Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329.  Pearl  St.,  N.Y. 


Enameled  Chamber 

PUMITURD 

The  best  assortment  of  Enameled  Furniture  in  all  col- 
ors and  styles,  walnut  and  chestnut,  plain  and  ornamental, 
in  suits,  wholesale  aud  retail.  Also  Mattresses  and  Pail- 
lasse!. ! WARREN  WARD,  1277  Canal  SL,  N.  Y. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


G.L.& J,  B.KELTY, 
WINDOW  SHADE 

MANUFACTURERS, 

SWVKW&'ttK*. 


PcQSTA^i 

L!tRM|N  m 

? ATe^minator^ 


CRISTADOfcO’S 


HAKPER’S  WEEKLY. 


J.  H.  Winslow  & Co. 


Great  Chance  to  make  Money! 
. »650.ooo  of  watches  jewelry, 

&c.,  given  away  with  our  Stationery  Prize  Par-bet  a.-  liv- 
ery Agent  purchasing  100  Packets  will  receive  free  a 
Genuine  Silver  Watch.  We  also  publish  Splendid 
Steel  Engravings,  by  which  $10  invested  will  yield 
*50.  More  money  to  be  made  selling  our  Packets  and 
Engravings  than  in  any  other  business.  For  particulars 
of  Special  Inducements,  send  for  New  Circular. 

G.  S.  HASKINS  & CO.,  36  & 38  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 


More  enchanting  than  a .Fairy  Tale,  more  exciting  than  a Novel,  its  greatest 
charm  is  yet  that  every  word  is  true” — London  News. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS 

Have  just  Published: 

SPEKE’S  AFRICA. 

JOURNAL 

OF  THE 

DISCOVERY  AND  SOURCE  OF  THE  NILE. 

By  JOHN  HANNING  SPEKE. 

CAPTAIN  n.M.  INDIAN  ARMY, 

FELLOW  AND  GOLD  MEDALIST  OF  THE  ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY,  HON.  CORR.  MEMBER 
AND  GOLD  MEDALIST  OF  THE  FRENCH  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY,  ETC. 

WITH  MAPS  AND  PORTRAITS,  AND  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

Chiefly  from  Drawings  by  Captain  Grant. 

8vo,  590  pp.,  Cloth,  $3  50. 


WATCHES,  CHAINS,  Ac.,  &c, 


Worth  $500,000. 


To  be  sold  for  One  Dollar  each 
without  regard  to  value,  and 
not  to  be  paid  for  till  you 
know  what  you  are  to  get. 


While  Holland  for  Shades.  Only  Agents  for  Bray's 
Patent  Fixtures. 


MMR.  DEMOREST’S  MIRROR  of  FASHIONS. —A 
brilliant  display  of  beautiful  novelties,  music,  ele- 
gant fashion  plates,  seven  Full  Size  Patterns,  an  elegant 
Braid  Sheet,  with  much  valuable  information,  only  25 
cents ; or  yearly  subscription  $1,  with  a premium  of  One 
Dollar’s  worth  of  Extra  Patterns.  Do  not  fail  to  subscribe 
immediately. 

(Form  of  an  Order.) 

Mme.  Demorest  will  find  enclosed  $1  00,  and  2 cts.  for 
postage  on  the  premiums,  for  which  please  send  me  your 
Mirror  of  Fashions  for  one  year,  commencing  with  the 
Summer  No. 

Give  your  address  in  full,  and  address  it  to 

MME.  DEMOREST,  4T3  Broadway,  New  York. 


Of  Articles  to  be  sold  for  One 
Dollar  each. 


Liberal  Terms  to  Agents  and  Canvassers. 

Sent  by  Mail,  Postage-Free,  on  Receipt  of  Price. 


Sportsmen,  Tourists,  and  Army  and 
Navy  Officers. 

Powerful  and  Brilliant  Double  Glasses. 

M Portability,  combined  with 
great  power  in  Field,  Marine, 
Tourists' . Opera,  and  general 
out-door  day  and  night  double 
perspective  glasses,  will  show 
distinctly  a penon  to  know 

transparent  power  to  strength- 
en and  improve  the  sight, 
without  the  distressing  result  of  frequent  changes.  Cata- 
logues Bent  by  enclosing  stamp.  SEMMONS,  Ocu- 
lists—Optician,  669$  Broadway,  New  York. 


100  Oold  Hunting  Cased  Watche* $115  00  each. 

100  Gold  Watches 70  00  each. 

200  Ladies'  Gold  Watches 40  00  each. 

500  Ladies’  and  Gent’s  Silver  Watches  . . 18  00  each. 

3000  Vest  and  Neck  Chains 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  Gold  Band  Bracelets 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  “ “ “ 3 00  to  5 00  each. 

3000  Cameo  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

8000  Lava  and  Florentine  Brooches. . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 
3000  Coral,  Opal,  and  Em.  Brooches . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Cameo  Ear  Drops 4 00to  600  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Ear  Drops . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 
8000  Coral,  Em.,  and  Opal  Ear  Drops  4 00  to  8 00  each. 

6100  Gent's  Breast  Pins 250to  8 00  each. 

8000  Watch  Keys 2 00  to  6 00  each. 

5000  Fob  and  Ribbon  Slides 2 00  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Sets  of  Bosom  Studs 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Sleeve  Buttons 250to  6 00  each. 

6000  Plain  Rings 2 50to  500  each. 

6000  Stone  Set  Rings 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Lockets 2 50  to  10  00  each. 

5000  Sets  Ladies’  Jewelry 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

10000  Gold  Pens,  Silver  M’ted  Holders  4 00  to  5 00  each. 
10000  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension 

Cases  and  Pencils 4 00  to  6 00  each. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Have  Just  published: 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE  FOR  JUNE,  1864.  20  cents. 

VAUX’S  VILLAS  AND  COTTAGES.  A Series  of  De- 
signs prepared  for  Execution  in  the  United  State’.  By 
Cai.vert  Vaux,  Architect.  A new  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  With  nearly  400  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth, 
$3  00. 

LYMAN  BEECHER’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. Autobiography,  Correspondence,  &c., 
of  Lyman  Beecher,  D.  1).  Edited  by  hia  Son,  Charles' 
Beecher.  With  Two  Steel  Portraits  and  Engravings 
on  Wood.  In  two  Volumes.  12mo,  Cloth.  (VoLI.just 
ready.  Price  $175.) 


FIRST  PREMIUM 

awarded 

M THE  STATE  FAlRSbf 

NEW  YORK- 


Mme.  DEMOREST'S  MIRROR  OF  FASHIONS.— The 
splendid  Summer  number,  with  elegant  Illustra- 
tions, New  Music,  Beautiful  Braid  and  Embroidery,  and 
Seven  Full-Sized  Patterns,  will  be  ready  MAY  15. 


VERMONT. 

ILLINOIS. 

MICHIGAN. 


A POPULAR  HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT. By  George  Gumming  McWhorter.  12mov 
Cloth,  $1  00. 

FIVE  YEARS  OF  PRAYER,  with  the  Answers.  By 
Rev.  Samuel  Ibenacus  Prime,  D.D.,  Author  of  “The 
1’ower  of  Prayer,"  “Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East,” 
“ Life  of  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,”  <tc.  12mo»  Cloth,  $1  25. 

THE  RING  OF  AMASIS.  From  the  Papers  of  a Ger- 
man Physician.  By  Robert  Bulweb  Lytton  (Owen 
Meredith).  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SIOUX  WAR  AND  MASSACRES 
OF  1362  AND  1863.  By  Isaac  V.  D.  Heard.  With 
Portraits  and  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1 50. 

A HISTORY  OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOP. 
MENT  OF  EUROPE.  By  John  William  Drapes, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in 
the  University  of  New  York;  Author  of  a “Treatise 
on  Human  Physiology,"  die.,  &c.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 

MARY  LYNDSAY.  A Novel.  By  the  Lady  Emilt  Pon- 
80NBY,  Author  of  “The  Discipline  of  Lift"  8vo,  Pa- 
per, 50  cents. 


ROACHES,  &C. 


A 8 Spring  approaches, 

A NTS  and  ROACHES 
Front,  their  holes  come  out , 
And  MICE  and  RATS , 

In  spite  of  CA  TS, 

Gaily  skip  about. 


Grover  & Baker’s 

Highest  Premium 
Elastic  Stitch  Sewing  Machines, 
495  Broadway,  New  York. 


DEMOREST’S  NEW  YORK  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS. 

—The  live,  spicy  and  most  brilliantly  illustrated 
paper  in  the  world.  Yearly,  $4  00,  with  Mme.  Demo- 
rest’s  Mirror  of  Fashions  as  a premium.  Single  copies  10 
cents,  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  price,  at  No.  89  Beekman 
Street,  N.  Y. 


H A RPER'S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

For  June,  1864. 

Contents: 

A CHAPTER  ON  THE  COOLIE  TRADE. 
Illustrations Coolies  Embarking.— Enraged  Coo- 

lie.— Barracoons  at  Macao. — The  Interpreters. — A Sam- 
pan.— Preserving  the  Peace. — A Providential  Mischanc'. 
— Closing  the  Main  Hatch. — Firing  down  the  Hatchway. 
— Chained  to  the  Hatch. — A vain  Attempt. — The  V:  rit- 
ing  in  Blood. — On  the  Lower  Deck. 

MORTE  D’ ARTHUR. 

Illustrations.— Finding  Excalibur.— The  Death  of 
King  Arthur. 

THE  HEIR  OF  RAYMOND  HILL. 

WINE-MAKING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Illustrations. — Buena  Vista  Ranche  and  Vineyard. 

—Works  of  the  Buena  Vista  Viniculture!  Association 

Planting  the  Vine.— Training  the  Vine.— The  Tanks 

The  Cellars. 

THREE  LIVES. 

MY  SWORD  SONG.  # 

THE  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLINGTON.  (Conclu- 
ded.) 

Chapter  LVni.  The  Fate  of  the  Small  House. 
Chapter  L1X.  John  Karnes  becomes  a Man. 

Chapter  LX.  Conclusion. 

Illustration In  the  Garden. 

YOUR  HUMBLE  SERVANT. 

THREE  TROPHIES  FROM  THE  WAR. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
Chapter  I.  On  the  Look-out. 

Chapter  II.  The  Man  from  Somewhere. 

Chapter  ni.  Another  Man. 

Chapter  IV.  The  R.  Wilfer  Family. 

Illustration. — Portrait  of  Charles  Dickens. 

ONLt  TWELVE  LEFT. 

THE  LETTER  G. 

A DEAD  LOVE. 

WHY  I WROTE  IT. 

HOMfEOPATHY. 

TOWARD  SUNSET. 

NORTHWARD. 

THE  POOR  WHITES  OF  TOE  SOUTH. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
LITERARY  NOTICES. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 

Illustrations.— A Flattering  Prospect Hard  In- 

deed.—Rather  Doubtful. 

FASHIONS  FOR  JUNK. 

Illustrations Breakfast  Robe.— Out-Door  Dress. 


All  of  the  above  list  of  Goods  will  be  sold  for  one  dollar 
euch.  Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what 
each  one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed  up, 
and  mixed;  and  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  re- 
gard to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair 
cliance.  On  receipt  of  the  Certificate,  you  will  see  what 
yon  can  have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  one 
dollar  and  take  the  article  or  not. 


For  Rats,  Mice-  Roaches,  Ants,  Bed  Bugs, 
Moths  in  Furs,  Woolens,  &c.,  Insects  on 
Plants,  Fowls,  Animals-  &c. 

“ Only  infallible  remedies  known.” 

“ Free  from  Poisons.” 

“ Not  dangerous  to  the  Human  Family." 

“Rats  come  out  of  their  holes  to  die." 

BT  Sold  by  all  Druggists  everywhere. 

£W~  ! 1 1 Beware  11 1 of  all  worthless  imitations. 

C5T"  See  that  “Cobtar’s"  name  fa  on  each  Box,  Bottle, 
and  Flask,  before  you  buy. 

S3T  Address  HENRY  R.  COSTAR, 

C3?~  Principal  Depot  4S2  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


DAILY  WALK  WITH  WISE  MEN.  RELIGIOUS  EX- 
ERCISES FOR  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR.  Se- 
lected, Arranged,  and  specially  Adapted,  by  Rev.  Nel- 
son Head.  Large  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  TYCOON:  a Narrative  of  a 
Three  Years’  Residence  in  Japan.  By  Sir  Rutherford 
Adcock,  K.C.B.,  Her  Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Japan.  With  Maps 
and  EngravingP.  2 vois.  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

VANITY  FAIR.  A Novel  without  a Hero.  With  Illus- 
trations. By  W.  M.  Thackeray.  (New  Edition.)  Svo, 
Cloth,  $2  00. 

ROMOLA.  A Novel.  By  George  Eliot,  Author  of 
“Adam  Bede,"  “The  Mill  on  the  Floss,”  “Silas  Mar- 
ner,"  and  “Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.”  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper,  $1 25;  Cloth,  $1  60. 

LIVE  IT  DOWN.  A Story  of  the  Light  Lands.  ByJ.C. 
Jkaffrf.son,  Author  of  *•  Olive  Blake’s  Good  Work," 


In  all  transactions  by  mail,  we  shall 
charge  for  forwarding  the  Certificates, 
paying  postage,  and  doing  the  busi- 
ness, 25  cents  each,  which  must  be  in- 
closed when  the  Certificate  is  sent  for. 
Five  Certificates  will  be  sent  for  81 ; 
eleven  for  $2 ; thirty  for  $5 ; sixty-five 
for  810 ; and  a hundred  for  $15. 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  HARN  DEN’S  EXPRESS, 
No.  74  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


dlfjn  A MONTH!  I want  Agents  at  $60  a month, 
«]pUvJ  expenses  paid,  to  sell  my  Everlasting  Pencils, 
Oriental  Burners , and  13  other  articles.  15  circulars 
sent  free.  Address  JOHN  F.  LORD,  Biddeford,  Maine. 


Agents.— Those  acting  as  Agents  will  be  allowed  ten 
cents  on  every  Certificate  ordered  by  them,  provided  their 
remittance  amounts  to  one  dollar.  Agents  will  collect  25 
cents  for  every  Certificate,  and  remit  15  cents  to  us,  either 
in  cash  or  postage  stamps.  Great  caution  should  be  used 
by  our  correspondents  in  regard  to  giving  their  correct  ad- 
dress, Town,  County,  and  State.  Address 


PHUN  FIIOR  TOUNNY  PHOLKS  and  Sensible  Sense 
for  10  of  your  Common  Cents.  Do  not  fail  to  see 
No.  2 of  the  funniest  sort  of  Pliun,  containing  the  most 
complete  Budget  of  Comicalities,  Witty  Puns,  and  Enter- 
taining Nonsense  ever  issued.  Sold  here,  there,  and  ev- 
erywhere. Price  10  cents.  Dealers  supplied  by 

THE  AMERICAN  NEWS  CO. 


HOOKER'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  Science  for 
the  School  and  Family.  Part  I.  Natural  Philosophy. 
By  Worthington  Hooker,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  The- 
ory and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Yale  College,  Author 
of  “The  Child's  Book  of  Nature,"  “ Natural  History," 
“ First  Book  in  Chemistry,”  Ac.  Illustrated  by  nearly 
300  Engravings.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

LIFE  ON  A GEORGIAN  PLANTATION.  Journal  of  tf 
Residence  on  a Georgian  Plantation  in  1S33-1339.  By 
Frances  Anne  Kemble.  12mo,  doth,  $1  25. 

KNAPP’S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  A Practical  Gram- 
mar of  the  French  Language:  Containing  a Grammar, 
Exercises,  Reading  Lessons,  and  a complete  pronoun- 
cing Vocabulary.  By  William  I.  Knapp,  A.M.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature  In  Madison 
University,  N.  Y.,  and  Author  of  “A  French  Reading- 
Book."  12mo,  Half  Leather,  $1 50. 

KNAPPS  FRENCH  READING-BOOK;  CHRESTOMA- 
THIK  FRANCAISE:  Containing  I.  Selections  from  the 
best  French  Writers,  with  Copious  References  to  the 
Author’s  French  Grammar.  II.  The  Muster-Pieces  of 
Moliere,  Racine,  Boilcau,  and  Voltaire ; with  Explana- 
tory Notes,  a Glossary  of  Idiomatic  Phrases,  and  a 
Pronouncing  Vocabulary.  By  William  I.  Knapp,  Pro- 
fessor of  Modem  Languages  and  Literature  in  Madison. 
University,  N.  Y.  12mo,  Half  Leather,  $1  50. 

DR.  HOOKER’S  CHEMISTRY.  Science  for  the  School: 
and  Family.  Part  II.  Chemistry.  By  Dr.  Worthing- 
ton  Hookf.r,  of  Yale  College,  Author  of  ‘‘Natural: 
Philosophy,"  “ Child’s  Book  of  Nature,”  “ Natural  His- 
tory,” “ First  Book  of  Chemistry,”  Ac.  Illustrated  by 
numerous  Engravings.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

GENERAL  BUTTERFIELD’S  CAMP  AND  OUTPOST 
DUTY’.  Camp  and  Outpost  Duty  for  Infantry,  Stand- 
ing Orders,  Extracts  from  the  Revised  Regulations  for 
the  Army,  Rules  for  Health,  Maxims  for  Soldiers,  and 
Duties  of  Officers.  By  Daniel  Butterfield,  Major- 
Gen.  Vols.,  U.S.A.,  aud  late  Chief  of  Staff  to  Generals 
Hooker  and  Meade.  Approved  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 18mo,  Flexible  Cloth,  60  cents. 


DEMOREST’S  NEW  YORK  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS. 

—A  weekly  journal  of  beautiful  and  graphic  illus- 
trations, and  a National  and  Family  Newspaper  in  its  most 
comprehensive  sense,  for  news,  entertainment,  music,  in- 
formation and  the  Fashions.  The  Model  Newspaper  of 
America.  Yearly  $4,  with  Mme.  Demorest’s  Mirror  of 
Fashions  for  one  year  as  a premium.  Single  copies  10  cts. 
Published  at  No.  39  Beekman  Street,  and  sold  everywhere. 
Do  not  fail  to  see  it.  Single  copies  mailed  free  on  receipt 
of  t he  price. 


J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


Short-Hand  without  a Master, 

By  which  the  art  of  taking  down  Sermons,  Lectures, 
Speeches,  Trials,  Ac.,  may  be  attained  in  a few  hours. 
50th  edition,  with  a supplement,  sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  25  cents,  by  RICHARD  PARKER  & CO.,  cor- 
ner Ann  and  Nassau  Streets,  New  York. 


False  Moustaches,  50  cents  and  $1  each,  sent  free  by 
mail.  Address  C.  W.  PHILO,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


New  Army  Watches. 

ARRANDALE  & CO.,  Importers,  167  Broadway,  New 
York,  want  Agents  in  every  county  and  every  regiment, 
for  the  sale  of  their  new  styles  of  Watches.  Unusually 
liberal  terms  are  offered  to  Agents.  Send  for  circular. 


TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 50 

An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers, at  $2  75  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $27  50. 
Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $5  50. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  over  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  Four  Months $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 3 00 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 5 50 

A n d an  Extra  Copy  mil  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Ten  Subscribers,  at  $2  75  each,  or  11  Copies  for 
$27  50.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Terms  to  Advertisers — 0”."  Dollar  per  line  for  ra- 
pid- -od  Jfniiar  ,xnd  Fifty  Cents  per  line  for  out- 

side Advertisements  each  insertion. 

side  Aa'ernicmHARrKR  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Ask  your  Sutler 

To  show  you  one  of 

Howard’s  Patent  Money  Belts. 

They  will  not  sweat  or  wet  through  under  any  circum- 
stances. They  are  light,  durable,  and  elegant,  and  are 
made  with  compartments  for 

BETTERS,  GREENBACKS,  and  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

If  your  Sutler  has  not  got  them,  you  can  have  one  sent 
you  by  return  mail  (postage  paid)  by  sending  Two  Dollars 
to  the 

Howard  Belt  Co.,  436  Broadway,  New  York. 
Sutlers,  Agents,  and  Peddlers  wanted  in  every  Camp, 
Hospital,  and  City. 


Highly  important  to  wounded 

SOLDIERS.  — All  Soldiers  who  have  been  dis- 
charged by  reason  of  of  wounds  received  in  any  battle,  and 
who  have  not  received  the  $100  bounty,  can  receive  the 
same  at  once  by  applying,  by  letter  or  in  person,  at  the 
Military  and  Naval  Agency,  No.  427  Walnut  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. JOSEPH  E.  DEVITT  it  COMPANY. 


DEMOREST’S  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS,  every  week, 
contains  graphic  illustrations  of  live  subjects : also, 
pictures  in  colors,  new  and  popular  music,  supplementary 
sheets  of  fashions,  entertal  ntag -literacy  matter,  with  other 
novel  features.  It  is  one  i/ the  imj»t  spicy. illustrated 


STAMMERING 


Wards  Shirts 

SENT  EVERYWHERE 

byMAILorEXPRESS 


BRIDCEWATER  PAINTill 


SteelCollars 


ajj^l  April  I9"l 864 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


American  Silver  Hunting  Cased  Watches,  from  $32 
to  $75. 

Swiss  Silver  Hunting  Cased  Watches, from $18  to  $25. 

English  •*  “ “ “ $35to$75. 

American  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches,  from  $75 
to  $150. 

Swiss  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches,  from  $45  to  $100. 

English  “ “ “ “ “ $75  to  $200. 

All  warranted  as  timekeepers,  and  each  article  to  be 
worth  the  amount  charged  for  the  quality  sent. 

Orders  (large  and  small)  faithfully  attended  to.  Estab- 
lished 20  ii&tra- 

T.  B.  BYNNER,  175  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watch,  Double 
Case,  Lever  Cap,  small  size,  enameled  dial,  cut  hands, 
“ English  Movements ,"  and  correct  time-keeiier. 

A single  one  sent  free  by  mail  in  neat  case,  with  a beau- 
tiful chain,  for  only  $8. 

A neat  Silver  Watch,  same  as  above,  specially  adapted 
to  the  Army.  Sent  free  by  mail,  for  only  $7. 

$15  European  Timekeeper.  <fcj,5 

. Or,  Compass  Watch. 

A Superb  “ Extra  Double  Gold  Plated"  engraved  or  en- 
gine turned  Hunting  Case  Watch,  Magic  Spring,  “ Genu- 
ine English  Jeweled  or  Nickel  Movements,"  “M.  J.  Tobi- 
as’’ Independent  Action,  Self  Balance,  and  lias  a neat 
Miniature  Compass  sunk  iu  the  cap  and  attached  to  the 
movements,  making  it  a 11  Correct  Guide"  to  the  Soldier 
or  Traveler.  Perfect  time-keeper,  “ warranted  one  year." 
Will  stand  Acid,  and  is  an 

Exact  Imitation  of  $100  Watch, 
Used  by  the  British  Army  Officers. 

Sent  free  by  mail,  In  elegant  Morocco  Case,  for  only  $15. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Netcspaper  of  Feb.  20  says 
of  the  “European  Timekeeper,"  “It  is  a novelty  here, 
and  an  imitation  of  the  celebrated  timekeeper  so  much  in 
use  among  the  British  army  officers,  and  la  calculated  to 
meet  the  wants  of  our  soldiers  In  the  field."  Illustrated 
News  says,  “Correct  timepieces  ; and  for  beauty  and  fine 
finish  they  are  equal  in  appearance  to  $100  watches." 

Address  CHAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  Importers,  38  & 40 
Ann  Street,  New  York. 


And  a Gold  Hunting-Case  Watch  given  free  to  all 
agents  who  Eell  our  Original  and  “ only  Genuine"  Extra 
Largo  Size  Stationery  Prize  Packages.  One  of  our  Won- 
derful Packages  contains  more  really  valuable  articles 
than  any  half  dozen  others  ever  sold.  Among  the  sur- 
prising contents  of  “each  package"  will  be  found  large 
quantities  of  “ Fine  Stationery ,"  Pens,  Pencils,  Enve- 
lopes, “ Engravings ,"  Ladies'  Fashion  Plates,  Designs 
for  Needle-work,  Cottage  Keepsakes,  Household  Compan- 
ions, Letter- Writer’s  Instructor,  Parlor  Amusements, 
Gent’s  Pocket  Calendars  for  1864,  Union  Emblems, 
Games,  Rare  Recipes,  Many  Ways  to  get  llich , Yankee 
Notions,  Fancy  Articles,  Rich  and  Costly  Presents  of 
Fashionable  Jewelry  &c.,  &c.,  all  together  worth  many 
dollars,  for  only  25c.  Agents  make  immense  profit*. 
One  hundred  packages,  with  presents  of  jewelry  and  gift 
of  a superb  watch,  show-bills,  and  sole  right  for  a town 
or  county,  sent  anywhere  on  receipt  of  $15.  Smart" 
agents  can  sell  108  Packages  in  a few  hours.  Agents 
wanted  iu  eyery  town.  Send  for  our  Great  New-  Circular 
for  1864,  containing  Extra  Premium  Inducement'1,  free. 
Address  the  Great  AMERICAN  PRIZE  PACKAGE  CO., 
Cor.  Nassau  and  Ann  St.,  N*w  York.  Only  Original,  and 
Largest  and  Oldest  Prize  Package  House  iu  the.  World. 


Davis  Collamore  & Go, 


479  Broadway,  below  Broome  St., 

Importers  op  fine  China,  Wedge  wood,  Parian,  &c., 
&c.  Engraved  Glass  to  order  in  great  variety. 
Colored  Stone  China  Dining  Sets. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS 

Ilavc  Just  Published : 


Hardens  and  invigorates  the  Gums. 

Purifies  and  Sweetens  the  breath.  Cleanses,  Beautifies, 
and  Preserves  the  Teeth. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers.  Price 
75  cents  per  bottle. 

HALL  & RCCKEL,  Proprietors, 

21S  Greenwich  St,  New  York. 


A Novel. 


BY 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE, 

AUTHOR  OF 

Orley  Farm,”  ‘’Rachel  Ray,'’  “Doctor 
Thorne,”  “Framley  Parsonage,” 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  MILLAIS. 

8vo,  Paper,  $1  25;  Cloth,  $1  75. 

C&~  Sent  by  mail , postage-free , on  receipt  of  price. 


THE  HAPPY  FAMILY. 


FISK  <&  HATCH. 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government 
Securities. 

No.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


A Chinese  Preparation. 

Warranted  to  force  the  hair' on  the  smoothest  face,  or 
money  refunded.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  the  receipt  of  $1. 
Address  L.  L.  STONE,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


GUNS,  PISTOLS, 
<f§Ia  Military  Goods, 

Feencu  and  English  Fancy  Goods. 

Also,  a full  assortment  of 

Jet.  Coral,  and  Steel  Goods. 

Schuyler,  Hartley  &.  Graham, 

19  Maiden  Lane  St  22  John  Street.  N.  Y., 
31  Rue  du  Chateau  d’Eau,  Paris. 
Sands  St.,  Birmingham,  Eug. 


And  Stuttering  cured  by  Bates's  Patent  Scientific  Appli- 
ances. For  (New  Edition  of)  descriptive  Pamphlets  and 
Drawings,  address  1I.C.L  MEARS,  277  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


Trade  Mark,  P.  S.  Bartlett,  Waltham,  Mass.,  Full 
Jeweled,  warranted,  in  4 oz.  coin  silver  hunting- 

CASE.  GOLD  JOINTS,  FANCY  PUSH  PIN,  FOR  $50. 

Also  eveiy  variety  of  good  Watches  at  equally  low  rates. 
All  orders  from  the  Army  must  be  pro-paid,  as  the  Ex- 
press Companies  will  not  tuke  bills  for  collection  on  soldiers. 

J.  L.  FERGUSON,  Importer  of  Watches. 

208  Broadway  New  York. 


Shults’  OngUCllti  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  post- 
paid,,for  50  cents.  Address  (J.  F SHULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


DRY  AND  GROUND  IN  OIL 
in  several  dark  shades. 

For  English  and  Gothic  Cottages.  Outbuildings,  c&c. 
ROBERT  REYNOLDS,  Agent,  No.  74  Maiden  Lane. 


******  We  respectfully  invite  attention  to  and  con- 
sideration of  the  justly  celebruted  and  reliable  remedy  for 
Dyspepsia,  Heartburn,  Debility  and  Prostration. 
The  Proprietors  are  proud  to  acknowledge  the  unparallel- 
ed success  which  has  attended  the  sale  of  their  valuable 
preparation,  known  in  nearly  every  portion  of  the  civilized 
world  as  the 


Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement,  list  of  prices, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars  sent 
free  everywhere. 


10,000  Copies  sold  in  One  Week. 

THE  NATIONAL  ALMANAC 

And  Annual  Record  for  1864. 

Containing  recent,  reliable,  mul  ample  statistics  rela- 
ting to  the  United  States,  each  separate  State,  and  all  for- 
eign countries. 

it  is  an  Encyclopedia  of  useful  and  interesting  informa- 
tion, aud  is  indispensable  to  nil  who  read  or  think. 

12mo,  058  pages.  Price  in  paper,  $1  25;  in  muslin, 
$1 50.  Sent  free  by  mail.  Canvassers  and  agents  wanted. 

Address,  GEO.  W.  CHILDS,  Publisher, 

82S  and  630  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

For  sale  by  Booksellers  and  News  Agents  everywhere. 


GOLDEN  BITTERS, 


Wo  risk  nothing  when  we  term  them  a valuable  prepa- 
ration, for  they  are  one  of  the  few  articles  of  the  present 
day  which  are  not  a humbug;  and  wo  arc  willing  and 
able  to  satisfy  any  poison  or  persons  who  will  call  upon 
us,  that  the  celebrated  “ Golden  BiTrKns’’nre  a genuine 
bona  fide  hygienic  article.  It  ia  the  wish  of  the  proprie- 
tors that  the  virtue  of  the  article  be  tested  before  con- 
demning. A decision  of  their  merits  by  any  one  who  has 
tried  them  is  worth  a million  of  purchased  bogus  testi- 
monials. 

FOR  CREATING  A HEALTHY  APPETITE 
they  are  invaluable,  and  are  unequaleil  as  a Tonic.  They 
are  mild  in  their  action,  and  operate  by  giving  vigor  and 
strength  to  the  system — not  by  any  change  they  produce 
in  the  solids,  but  through  the  medium  of  the  living  prin- 
ciple. 

THEY  ARE  PURELY  VEGETABLE, 
being  composed  of  Gentian  Root,  Calamus,  Sassafras,  and 
many  other  remedial  agents  of  the  Vegetable  World,  all 
preserved  in  Jamaica  Rum. 

AS  A BEVERAGE, 

they  are  the  most  wholesome , invigorating,  aud  palatable 
stimulant  ever  offered  to  the  public.  And  the  fact  of  their 
being  prepared  chemically  and  scientifically,  precludes 
the  possibility  of  a bitter,  unpleasant  taste,  common  to 
Bitters  generally  offered  for  sale.  We  especially  recom- 
mend them  to  Ladies,  and  particularly  to  those  suffering 
from 

DEBILITY,  WEAKNESS  AND  PROSTRATION. 

Half  a wine  glass  of  these  “ Bitters"  three  or  four  times 
a day  will  produce  a remarkable  healthy  change  iu  per- 
sons greatly  debilitated. 

The  “ Golden  Bitters"  have  been  tried,  and  not  found 
wanting.  They  are  put  up  in  our  own  patent  quart  bot- 
tles, and  for  sale  by  Druggists,  Grocers,  &c.,  throughout 
the  world.  Each  bottle  bears  a fac-simile  of  the  signature 
of  Hubbel  & Co. 

GEO.  C.  HUBBEL  & CO,  Sole  Proprietors, 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Central  Depot,  American  Express  Building,  N.  Y. 


ENAMELED  WHITE, 

Having  the  appearance  aud  comfort  of  linen,  have  been 
worn  in  England  for  the  last  two  years  in  preference  to 
any  other  collar,  as  they  are  readily  cleaned  iu  one  min- 
ute with  a sponge. 

To  Military  Men  and  Travellers  they  are  invaluable. 

Price  75  cts:  each ; sent  by  post  to  any  part  of  the  Union 
on  the  receipt  of  98  cents. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD,  387  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Hoyt's  Hiawatlia  Hair  Restorative. 

Hoyt’s  Hiawatha  Hair  Restorative. 

Hoyt’s  Hiawatha  Hair  Restorative. 

Hoyt’s  Hiawatha  Hair  Restorative. 

Hoyt's  Hiawatha  Hair  Restorative. 

Superior  to  every  other  preparation  for  the  hair  in  pow- 
er to  restore  faded  and  gray  hair  to  its  original  color  and 
natural  appearance,  to  prevent  it  from  falling  out,  to  over- 
come effects  of  previous  use  of  preparations  containing 
sulphur,  sugar  of  lead,  &o.,  aud  to  remove  the  impurities 
and  humors  of  the  sculp.  Invaluable  dressing  for  whiskers. 

Hoyt’s  Imperial  Coloring  Cream, 

Superior  to  any  Hair  Dressing  in  use.  Oils  and  Colors 
the  Hair  at  the  same  time.  Changes  light  and  red  hair 
to  a beautiful  brown  or  black. 

N.B — Ladies’  French  hair-dresser  in  attendance  to  ap- 
ply the  Hiawatha. 

JOSEPH  HOYT  & CO,,  lb  University  Place,  N.  Y. 


DR.  ZANE’S 

Antidote  for  Strong  Drink. 

A SURE  CUBE  FOB 

DRUNKENNESS. 

Read  the  Testimony. 

Keokuk,  Ioiva,  February  7,  1864. 

J.  J.  KROMER,  Dear  Sir:— Please  find  enclosed  one 
dollar  for  another  box  of  “DR.  ZANE’S' ANTIDOTE 
FOR  STRONG  DRINK,"  and  send  as  soon  as  possible. 
I will  say  for  your  benefit,  or  satisfaction,  that  a boss 
workman  of  mine  lias  taken  two  boxes  of  your  Antidote, 
and  has  been  a sober  man  lor  three  months,  and  says  he 
has  not  had  the  slightest  taste  for  liquor  in  the  last  two 
mouths  or  more,  and  never  thinks  of  it.  Previous  to  this 
time,  God  only  knows  when  he  drew  a sober  breath. 

Yours  truly, 

U.  RAPLEE. 

For  sale  by  an  Druggists.  Price  $1  00  a box. 

JNO.  J.  KROMER,  493  Chestnut  Street, 

Philadelphia. 


Bcwaro  of  Spurious  Imitations.  Will  send, 
on  receipt  of  Ono  Dollar,  a specimen  equal  to  linen . Nono 
genuine  unless  patented.  A.  JEANNE  RETT,  78  Nassau 
St.,  N.  Y.  Agents  wanted. 


Good  News  for  the 
Army. 

Hereafter  wo  will  -end,  post-paid,  any  of  our  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC ALBUMS  ordered  by  soldiers  for  themselves 
or  friends,  giving  an  Album  of  the  lull  value  of  the  mon- 
ey sent. 

Our  Albums  have  the  reputation  of  being  superior  to 
cdl  others  in  beauty  and  durability , and  range  in  price 
from  50  cts.  to  $50. 

Our  cataloguo  of 

CARD  PHOTOGRAPHS 

now  embraces  about  5000  officers,  army  and  navy,  states- 
men, actors,  copies  of  works  of  art,  &c.  Catalogue  sent 
on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Stereoscopes  and  Stereoscopic  Views. 

Our  assortment  of  these  is  very  extensive,  including  a 
great  variety  of  views  of  die  present  war. 

Catalogue  sent  on  Tccdpt  nf.-ump. 

K.  & 1L  T.  ANTHONY  & CO, 

501  Broadway,  New  York. 

Mann  .ucturai  „ d.  Photographic  Materials 


Patent  Army  Pipe,  just  out.  Can  be  JHHBjjf 
carried  in  the  vest  pocket,  is  self-clean- 
ing,  and  an  elegantly  finished  pipe;  re- 
tail  price  50c.  each.  One  dozen  sent  free 
on  receipt  of  $2  25.  Circular  sent  free. 

RICHARDS  & CO. , 57  William  St,  N.  Y , Box  3131. 


Soldiers  Discharged 

For  Wounds,  $100  Bounty  paid  by  applying  at  once. 
Blanks  and  information  sent  by  mail. 

SOMES,  BROWN  & CO,  2 Park  Place,  N.  Y.  City. 


A Treatise  on 


Dyspepsia  Tablets, 

For  Indigestion,  Heartburn,  &e.,  manufactured  only  by 
S.  G.  WELLING,  and  sold  by  druggists  generally.  50 
cents  per  box.  Depot  No.  207  Centre  St.,  New  York,  sec- 
ond floor.  Sent  freo  by  mail  for  65  cents. 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE. 

Magnifying  small  objects  500  times.  Mailed  fbee  ev- 
erywhere tor  35  Cents,  ob  Foue  for  $1  00. 

Address  F.  0.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Bouton,  Mass. 


Sent  free  to  any  address  by 
LJNO.  J.  KROMER,  403  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia. 

Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


■ $1,00  FOR  FOUR  MONTHS. 
.$3,00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  MAY  21,  1864. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1864,  by  Harper  <fc  Brothers,  in  the.  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


GENERAL  SHERMAN'S  ADYANCE-BUZZARD'S  ROOST  PASS,  GEORGU.-[See  Paqi  859.  J 
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AT  GETTYSBURG. 

Like  a furnace  of  Are  blazed  the  midsummer  sun 
When  to  saddle  we  leaped  at  the  order, 

Spurred  on  by  the  boom  of  the  deep-throated  gun 
That  told  of  the  foe  on  our  border. 

A mist  in  our  rear  lay  Antietam’s  dark  plain. 

And  thoughts  of  its  carnage  came  o’er  us; 

But  smiling  before  us  surged  fields  of  ripe  grain, 

And  we  swore  none  should  reap  it  before  us. 

That  night,  with  the  ensign  who  rode  by  my  side. 

On  the  camp’s  dreary  edge  I stood  picket, 

Our  ears  intent  lest  every  wind-rustle  should  hide 
A spy’s  stealthy  tread  in  the  thicket; 

And  there,  while  we  watched  the  first  arrows  of  dawn 
Through  the  veil  of  the  rising  mist's  quiver. 

He  told  how  the  foeman  had  closed  in  upon 
His  home  by  the  Tennessee  River. 

He  spoke  of  a sire  in  his  weakness  cut  down, 

With  last  breath  the  traitor  flag  scorning 
(And  his  brow  at  the  mern’ry  grew  dark  with  a frown 
That  paled  the  red  light  of  the  morning). 

For  days  he  bad  followed  the  cowardly  band. 

And  when  one  lagged  to  forage  or  trifle 
Had  seared  in  his  forehead  the  deep  Miuid  brand, 

And  scored  a fresh  notch  on  his  rifle. 

“But  one  of  the  rangers  had  cheated  his  fate — 

For  him  he  would  search  the  world  over.” 

Such  cool -plotting  passion,  such  keenness  of  hate. 

Ne’er  saw  I in  woman-scorned  lover. 

0 who  would  have  thought  that  beneath  those  dark  curls 
Lurked  vengeance  as  sure  as  death-rattle; 

Or  fancied  those  dreamy  eyes,  soft  as  a girl's, 

Could  light  with  the  fury  of  battle? 

To  horse  1 pealed  the  bugle,  while  grape-shot  and  shell 
Overhead  through  the  forest  were  crashing. 

A cheer  for  the  flog  I and  the  summer  light  fell 
On  the  blades  from  a thousand  sheaths  flashing. 

As  mad  ocean  waves  to  the  storm-revel  flock. 

So  on  we  'dashed,  heedless  of  dangers ; 

A irttauent  our  long  line  surged  back  at  the  shock, 
Then  swept  through  the  ranks  of  the  Rangers. 

1 looked  for  our  ensign — ahead  of  his  troop, 

Pressing  on  through  the  conflict  infernal. 

His  torn  flag  furled  round  him  in  festoon  and  loop. 

He  spurred  to  the  side  of  his  Colonel. 

And  his  clear  voice  rang  out,  as  I saw  his  bright  sword 
Through  shako  and  gaudy  plume  shiver, 

With  “this  for  the  last  of  the  murderous  horde!” 

And  “this  for  the  home  by  the  river!’’ 

At  evening,  returned  from  pursuit  of  the  foe. 

By  a shell-shattered  caisson  we  found  him; 

And  we  buried  him  there  in  the  sunset  glow, 

With  the  dear  old  flag  knotted  around  him. 

Yet  how  could  we  mourn  when  every  proud  Btrain 
Told  of  foemen  hurled  back  in  disorder, 

When  we  knew  that  the  North  reaped  her  rich  harvest 
grain 

Unharmed  by  a foe  on  her  border! 
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THE  VICTORY. 

THE  earnestness  with  which  the  loyal  people 
of  this  country  are  sustaining  the  war  has 
been  in  nothing  more  signally  shown  than  the 
sobriety  with  which  the  great  news  of  Grant’s 
victory  was  received.  Before  he  moved,  every 
thing  that  was  heard  from  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac revealed  a unity,  an  unselfishness,  a hearty 
faith  in  the  cause,  a grave  resolution  to  fight  to 
the  end,  which  prepared  us  for#a  campaign  en- 
tirely unprecedented.  “My  ground  of  confi- 
dence,” said  one  who  returned  from  the  head- 
quarters of  Grant  a fortnight  before  he  moved, 

“ is  in  the  moral  as  much  as  in  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  army.” 

In  an  hour  like  this  comparisons  are  untimely 
and  vain.  We  only  know  that  the  popular  faith 
in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  our  cause — which  no 
disaster,  however  grievous,  has  ever  been  fierce 
enough  to  shake — enables  the  country  to  con- 
template its  success  without  levity,  but  with  a 
universal  and  sorrowful  sympathy  with  the  thou- 
sands of  brave  men  whose  dauntless  constancy  ’ 
has  saved  human  liberty,  although  it  could  not 
save  themselves  from  bitter  wounds  ; and  with 
a lasting  and  regretful  remembrance  of  the 
dead.  The  desperate  contest  upon  the  Rap- 
idan,  the  shock  of  battle  through  two  long  sum- 
mer days,  shows  upon  both  sides  the  qualities 
which  will  make  the  regenerated  nation  invinci- 
ble. Lee  and  his  rebels  had  every  prestige  in 
their  favor.  They  stood  upon  ground  which 
their  valor  had  maintained-  against  us  for  three 
years.  They  were  intrenched  upon  the  Rap- 
idan,  where  they  had  defeated  Pope.  They 
were  near  Fredericksburg,  from  which  Burn- 
side had  been  forced  to  retire.  They  were 
flanked  by  Chancellorsville,  where  they  had 
worsted  Hooker.  They  had  before  them  Get- 
tysburg, from  which  they  had  retreated  in  good 
order  to  recuperate;  and  Antietam,  from  which 
they  had  been  allowed  to  retire.  Far  to  their 
rear  were  the  melancholy  swamps  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  in  which  a noble  army  had  been  en- 
camped so  long  within  an  easy  possibility  of 
victory,  which  had  been  surrendered  with  terri- 
ble disaster.  All  around  them  were  the  famous 
places  of  their  triumphs  or  of  their  secure  re- 
treats. They  were  confronted  with  an  army 
whose  unwearied  bravery  they  had  tested,  but 
which  they  knew  lacked  the  prestige  of  success. 
They  saw  new  toils  spreading  for  them,  but  they 
confided  in  the  past,  and  believed  they  could  se- 
cure the  future. 

Against  such  men,  with  such  advantages, 
General  Grant  organized  his  army  and  laid  his 
plans.  He  knew  the  key  of  the  military  posi- 
tion. The  defeat  of  Lee  was  the  essential  blow 

that  must  be  struck*  First  of  *11,  therefore, 


General  Grant  secured  absolute  unity  of  pur- 
pose among  his  Generals.  He  established  that 
moral  discipline  which  is  the  source  of  perma- 
nent strength  in  every  army.  He  brought  with 
him  the  personal  inspiration  of  vast  and  contin- 
uous success.  He  assembled  a host.  He  and 
his  officers,  filled  with  the  profoundest  convic- 
tion of  the  importance  of  victory,  imparted  it  by 
all  they  did  and  by  all  they  were  to  the  men. 
And  when  March  and  April  were  passed,  when 
the  soft  May  sun  announced  steady  weather, 
and  all  the  elemental  conditions  were  ripe,  he 
gave  the  word  to  his  faithful  and  indomitable 
ally,  Butler,  and  the  Union  armies  moved  to 
a battle  which  they  knew  must  be  desperate, 
and  which  all  men  believed  would  be  decisive. 

The  chapter  of  our  history  which  opened  on 
the  3d  of  May  is  not  ended  as  these  words  are 
written.  But  the  first  week’s  work  is  of  such 
augury  that  we  have  the  right  to  hope  for  a suc- 
cess which  should  bring  every  true  American  to 
his  knees  in  religious  gratitude — a success  which 
will  be  a victory  for  the  people  of  every  country, 
and  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  advance  of  civil- 
ization. The  words  of  the  President  are  ech- 
oed instinctively  by  the  popular  heart.  “ While 
what  remains  undone  demands  our  most  sincere 
prayers  to  and  reliance  upon  Him  (without  whom 
all  human  effort  is  vain),  I recommend  that  all 
patriots,  at  their  homes,  in  their  places  of  pub- 
lic worship,  and  wherever  they  may  be,  unite  in 
common  thanksgiving  and  prayer  to  Almighty 
God.” 


TO  A JACKSON  DEMOCRAT. 

A calm  and  pleasant  letter  from  “a  Jack- 
son  Democrat”  in  Indiana,  gives  us  an  occasion 
to  explaift  more  fully  our  position  in  regard  to 
the  Presidency.  Our  correspondent  says  that 
he  is  one  of  the  four  hundred  thousand  War 
Democrats  who  have  sustained  Mr.  Lincoln 
heartily,  because  he  is  the  constitutional  Presi- 
dent and  is  trying  to  save  the  Government.  But 
he  complains  that  we,  with  many  others,  evince 
a determination  to  have  Mr.  Lincoln  nominated 
at  Baltimore,  and  that  War  Democrats  have 
been  rejected  by  Republican  Conventions  as 
delegates  because  they  were  not  in  favor  of  him 
as  a candidate.  Does  not  sound  policy,  he  asks, 
require  the  formation  of  a new  Union  party ; and 
if  so,  ought  not  the  Baltimore  candidate  to  be  a 
War  Democrat? 

Since  the  appeal  is  made  to  us,  we  answer, 
frankly,  that  for  ourselves  we  know  no  other 
party  than  the  Union  men : than  the  men,  that 
is  to  say,  who,  before  the  war,  belonged  to  all 
the  parties,  Democrats,  Republicans,  and  Bell- 
Everett  men,  and  who  are  now  united  in  an  un- 
flinching and  intelligent  support  of  the  policy 
of  the  Administration  in  conducting  the  war. 
It  is  for  that  veiy  reason  that  we  deprecate  sucli 
an  attitude  as  that  of  our  correspondent.  Are 
you  a War  Democrat  or  a Union  man  ? ‘If  you 
are  a War  Democrat,  what  do  you  mean  by  it  ? 
If  you  are  a Union  man,  why  do  you  insist  upon 
using  a name  which  is  not  agreeable  to  other 
Union  men  who  have  not  been  Democrats? 
And  what  prevents  the  formation  of  a genuine 
Union  party,  except  the  refusal  of  pmtlemen 
like  you  to  renounce  your  old  party  name? 
The  Union  men  who  were  lately  Republicans 
do  not  call  themselves  War  Republicans,  or  Re- 
publican Union,  or  Union  Republican.  They 
say  truly  that  they  are  not  Republicans,  in  a 
party  sense,  but  that  they  are  Union  men.  And 
they  say  as  .plainly  as  men  can  that  they  will 
support  heartily  any  true  Union  man  whom  the 
Convention  shall  nominate.  Why  should  not 
yoii  do  the  same  ? Do  you  not  see  that  your 
insistence  upon  recognition  as  a Democrat  is  en- 
tirely inadmissible,  unless  you  recognize  other 
Union  men  as  Bell-Evcretts,  or  Republicans, 
which  is  plainly  absurd  ? 

Therefore  the  call  to  the  Baltimore  Conven- 
tion, although  issued  by  a Committee  appointed 
at  Chicago  by  the  Republican  Convention  in 
1860,  is  perfectly  free  from  the  least  party  al- 
lusion. General  Dix,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Govern- 
or Brough,  Mr.  Everett,  General  Grant,  or 
General  Butler  have  no  more  reason  to  com- 
plain that  they  are  not  invited,  because  nothing 
is  said  of  War  Democrats,  than  Senators  Sum- 
ner, or  Sherman,  or  Lane,  or  Speaker  Col- 
fax have  to  make  the  same  complaint  because 
nothing  is  said  in  it  of  Republicans.  General 
Dix,  Governor  Brough,  Mr.  Everett,  and  Sen- 
ator Sumner  are  invited  as  Union  men.  If  they 
stand  on  any  other  platform  they  will,  of  course, 
not  feel  themselves  summoned. 

Now  Union  men  may  certainly  have  decided 
preferences  among  candidates.  Our  correspond- 
ent prefers  General  Butler.  That  General  is 
a man  whom  the  whole  country  honors.  But 
we,  for  our  parts,  prefer  Mr.  Lincoln  ; and  we 
do  so,  not  because  he  is  a Republican,  for  he  is 
not.  He  is  simply  a Union  man,  and  the 
strongest  opposition  to  him  springs  from  those 
who  were  formerly  Republicans.  -We  prefer 
him  because  he  has  proved  by  his  administration 
of  public  affairs,  that  he  has  the  qualities,  the 
sagacity,  the  fidelity,  and  the  ability  which  seem 
to  us  essential  to  our  final  success ; and  he  has 
the  experience,  which  at  this  time  must  count 
for  much.  We  do  not  say  that  other  men  have 
not  the  indispensable  requirements ; but  we 
think  that  we  see  very  plainly,  making  every  al- 
lowance, that  he  has.  And  we  put  it  to  our 


friend  whether  it  would  not  be  extremely  foolish 
in  us  to  adyocate  his  giving  place  to  another 
man,  who  seems  to  us  les3  desirable,  merely 
because  that  other  had  been  formerly  a “ Dem- 
ocrat ?” 

If  the  majority  of  Union  men,  at  any  primary 
meeting  or  convention  in  the  land,  have  been 
formerly  Republicans  and  are  now  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  nomination,  and  send  delegates 
to  secure  it,  we  can  not  see  why  our  correspond- 
ent or  any  man,  who  is  only  a Unionist,  should 
have  any  other  than  the  common  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment when  we  do  not  have  our  way. 
He  may  be  very  sure  that  the  old  Republican 
party  will  no  more  be  revived  than  the  old  Dem- 
ocratic party ; and  if  the  Baltimore  Convention 
shall  nominate  a candidate  of  Democratic  ante- 
cedents, our  friend  will  see  the  Union  men  who 
were  Republicans  working  and  voting  for  him 
just  as  earnestly  as  they  expect,  and  have  a 
right  to  expect,  their  late  Democratic  friends 
will  work  and  vote  for  a candidate  of  Republic- 
an antecedents,  should  he  be’nominated. 

Meanwhile  our  “determination”  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  shall  be  nominated  is  only  a very  pro- 
found conviction  that  it  is  best  for  the  country 
that  he  should  be. 


THE  HUMILIATION  OF  EN- 
GLAND. 

The  expulsion  of  Garibaldi  from  England 
is  the  announcement  to  the  world  that  the  pleas- 
ure of  Louis  Napoleon  is  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain.  It  has  long  been  the  proud  boast  of 
that  country  that  it  offered  exile  to  the  political 
refugees  of  every  land.  Tyrants  and  their  vic- 
tims. Charles  Tenth,  Louis  Philippe,  Don 
Miguel,  Rosas,  Ledru  Rollin,  Mazziki, 
Louis  Blanc,  Metternich,  Galenga  — the 
escaped  from  the  dungeons  of  Spandau,  and 
Spielberg,  and  Siberia;  the  fugitives  from  the 
palaces  of  the  Continent,  she  would  receive  them 
all,  and  the  foreign  hand  that  would  seize  them 
should  fall  paralyzed  as  it  touched  the  British 
shore.  And  now  comes  a hero,  such  as  does 
not  appear  in  modern  history,  not  from  a dun- 
geon, but  from  the  heart  of  his  countrymen  and 
the  confidence  of  his  King,  who  is  welcomed  to 
England  by  the  great  multitude  of  the  people, 
from  the  poorest  weaver  in  a London  cellar,  to 
whom  the  name  of  Garibaldi  has  a certain  mu- 
sic of  hope,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  peo- 
ple, the  Government,  the  town,  the  country, 
conspire  in  the  greeting;  the  nation  salutes  him ; 
his  foot  is  raised  for  a triumphal  progress  through 
the  summer  land. 

Behold  w"hat  a people ! was  the  cry.  They 
salute  the  man  whom  nations  love  and  kings 
hate.  What  a country,  which  is  so  strong  that 
feasts  Garibaldi,  and  sits  at  council  with  Aus- 
tria and  France!  What  a , when  Louis 

Napoleon  says  quietly,  “ Garibaldi  must  go 
and  Louis  Napoleon  is  obeyed  I He  does  not 
prevent  his  coming.  He  does  not  whisper  dis- 
sent to  keep  him  at  Caprcra.  No,  for  he  will 
have  the  humiliation  utter  and  overwhelming. 
He  waits  for  the  very  crowning  moment  of  the 
English  enthusiasm  and  delight  in  their  guest, 
and  then  orders  England  to  expel  him,  and  En- 
gland obeys!  So  grievous  a humiliation  has 
not  befallen  so  proud  a State  since  James  Sec- 
ond’s prostitution  to  Louis  Fourteenth.  Car- 
lyle’s picture  of  the  posture  of  England  during 
the  Continental  wars  of  the  last  century  is  not 
flattering,  but  it  show  - nothing  so  sad  as  this. 
It  is  the  most  melancholy  confirmation  of  King- 
lake’s  picture  of  English  submission  to  the  same 
man  in  the  Crimean  war.  It  suggests  the  impo- 
tence of  England  and  the  ascendency  of  France 
more  than  any  contemporary  event. 

In  one  of  its  very  able  articles  the  London 
Spectator , a liberal  and  saga'  ions  journal,  frank- 
ly admits  that  “ for  the  present  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  alliance  as  hearty  as  common  interests 
can  make  it  between  Gi  cat  Britain  and  France.” 
Alliance — yes ; but  upon  such  terms  ? alliance 
upon  condition  that  lips  warm  with  welcoming 
a national  guest  shall  quiver  into  whispering 
“Please go ; he  says  you  must  not  stay.”  What 
makes  it  worse  is,  that  the  same  article  confesses 
that  there  is  no  diminution  of  the  ancient  jeal- 
ousy and  the  ancient  fear.  “England  was  and 
is  armed  against  France,  and  France  alone.” 
Put  this  sentence  with  the  other  we  have  just 
quoted,  and  what  a condition  of  things  it  reveals ! 
Surely  when  it  is  known  that  Garibaldi  went 
not  because  he  was  ill,  not  because  his  physician 
said  he  must  go,  as  Lord  Palmerston  declared, 
•who,  two  years  ago,  declared  that  there  might 
be  war  with  this  country  when  for  a fortnight  he 
had  had  Mr.  Seward’s  disclaimer  in  his  pock- 
et, but  because  the  French  Emperor  ordered 
Lord  Palmerston  to  order  him  away,  there  will 
either  be  a popular  tempest  which  will  whirl  the 
present  ministry  from  power,  or  Great  Britain 
deliberately  accepts  the  post  of  French  lackey. 


PICTURE  PREACHING. 

In  the  Gallery  of  the  Metropolitan  Fair  there 
was  a very  striking  and  painful  picture  of  “The 
Last  Day  of  the  Guillotine."  It  represents  a 
huge  room  in  the  Conciergerie  or  some  other 
of  the  prisons  of  Paris  swarming  with  the  vic- 
tims of  the  terror.  Of  gentle  and  refined  as- 
pect, most  of  them,  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the 


time  made  familiar  to  us  by  the  portraits 'of 
Marie  Antoinette  and  Charlotte  Corday, 
the  crowd  sits  or  stands,  cowed  and  shuddering, 
while  a wretch,  who  seems  the  very  incarnation 
of  the  hideous  ferocity  of  the  Revolution,  has 
climbed  a column,  and,  elevated  above  the  heads 
of  the  crowd,  points  leeringly  at  a woman  whose 
name  he  calls,  to  join  the  melancholy  procession 
to  the  scaffold  which  is  seen  in  the  corridor  pass- 
ing the  grated  door.  The  victim  has  half  risen 
from  her  seat,  clasping  her  hands,  but  without 
turning  her  head,  while  her  lover  sits  not  far 
away,  mute,  motionless,  frozen  with  horror. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  tragical  pictures  ever 
painted.  At  the  first  glance  it  seems  too  great 
an  outrage  upon  human  nature  to  perpetuate  a 
moment  so  terrible.  But  after  a little  while  the 
real  justification  of  the  work  is  apparent  in  the 
utter  loathing  which  seizes  the  mind  of  the  spirit 
from  which  such  atrocities  spring.  A thousand- 
fold more  fervent  than  the  most  eloquent  de- 
scription or  denunciation  the  picture  exposes  the 
true  character  of  the  great  crime,  and  helps  to 
explain  the  profound  indignation  which  thrilled 
the  world  at  that  time,  and  has  made  the  very 
words  French  Revolution  synonymous  with  the 
most  revolting  inhumanity.  The  student  who 
in  reading  the  English  history  of  that  period  is 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  Pitt’s  coercive  domes- 
tic policy,  no  longer  wonders  as  he  contemplates 
this  palpitating  scene,  at  the  wide  and  willing 
support  that  policy  received  from  the  British 
people.  What  sacrifice  was  not  cheap,  he  asks, 
that  tended  to  keep  the  English  annals  unstain- 
ed by  such  crime  as  this  ? It  is  a terrible  pic- 
ture. It  represents  unalleviated  human  suffer- 
ing. But  its  moral  is  clear,  and  the  pain  it  oc- 
casions is  justified  by  the  lesson  it  teaches  and 
the  influence  it  exerts. 

This  is  the  reply  we  make  to  the  friendly  ex- 
postulations we  receive  upon  the  publication  of 
such  cuts  as  will  be  found  in  this  paper  to-day. 
They  depict  the  most  shocking  barbarities,  the 
bloodiest  crimes.  “ How  can  I take  the  paper 
home?  How  can  I show  such  things  to  my 
children  ? Is  this  a family  paper,  if  you  curdle 
us  with  such  horrort  ?’’  are  the  questions  asked, 
and  in  a kindly  spirit.  But  may  not  the  chil- 
dren well  be  taught  the  character  of  the  enemy 
with  which  their  fathers  and  brothers  are  strug- 
gling, and  the  spirit  of  the  barbarism  which  is 
seeking  to  overthrow  the  Government,  and* ruin 
the  country?  The  earlier  they  learn  it,  the 
stronger  the  impression  will  be,  the  better  and 
truer  Americans  they  will  become.  Our  paper 
is  and  ought  to  be  a vivid  history  of  the  time, 
and  it  can  not  avoid  the  tragical  details.  An«i 
for  every  child  who  may  be  grieved  by  the. spec* 
tacle  of  this  suffering  and  crime,  how  many  a 
manly  heart  will  be  strengthened  with  a whole- 
some detestation  of  the  infamy  of  this  rebellion 
and  the  means  to  which  it  naturally  resorts ! A 
hundred  descriptions  of  the  massacres  of  our 
faithful  soldiers  will  not  strike  home  so  deeply 
as  a vivid  picture  of  them.  This  little  sheet 
goes  into  a thousand  homes,  and  into  the  camps 
of  the  army,  from  the  ocean  to  the  prairies.  To 
the  quiet  home  circle  it  reveals  with  sad  empha- 
sis the  perils  which  brave  men  confront  and  en- 
dure to  secure  the  happiness  of  those  homes.  To 
the  camp  it  brings  a living  witness  of  the  con- 
stant sympathy  and  care  which  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  the  soldier,  when  they  are  tragical  as 
well  as  picturesque.  Perhaps  in  some  such  con- 
siderations our  friends  who  differ  may  find  a little 
justification  for  strengthening  the  public  nerve 
as  well  as  pleasing  the  public  heart. 


GENERAL  WADSWORTH. 

Our  victory  is  costly.  We  all  knew  it  would 
be.  None  knew  it  more  certainly  than  General 
Wadsworth,  and  none  was  more  willing  than 
he  that  the  price  should  be  paid.  The  story  of 
his  public  service  is  simple.  He  early  saw  the 
danger  that  threatened  the  country.  Before  the 
first  shot  was  fired,  he  knew  that  war  had  begun 
in  the  country  between  the  principles  of  despot- 
ism and  democracy.  He  devoted  his  time,  his 
influence,  his  means,  every  power  he  had,  to 
the  sacred  duty  of  arousing  the  public  mind,  and 
standing  fast  for  the  great  original  principles  of 
the  Government.  As  the  crisis  approached  he 
went  to  the  Peace  Congress,  and  did  willingly 
all  that  a man  and  an  American  could  honora- 
bly do.  When  the  smoke  of  the  opening  battle 
cleared  he  was  seen  in  the  van  of  the  brave 
men  who  hastened  to  the  front,  wishing  only  to 
serve  his  country  and  her  cause.  Personal  am- 
bition, self-seeking  of  every  kind  he  put  aside  as 
naturally  as  every  other  dishonor.  An  aid  to 
the  young  M ‘Dowell  atBull  Run,  General  of 
a Division  at  the  Wilderness,  his  heart  beat  and 
his  hand  struck  for  the  same  object,  the  true 
welfare  of  his  fellow-men. 

In  the  midst  of  the  war,  solicited  to  stand  in 
another  post  of  duty  not  less  important  than  the 
purely  military  one  he  held,  he  became  a candi- 
date for  Governor  of  New  York,  upon  the  simple 
issue  of  unconditional  maintenance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Union.  He  frankly  expressed  his 
views  of  public  affairs  in  a letter  full  of  sagacity 
and  earnestness.  He  was  not  elected,  and  re- 
mained in  the  field.  He  was  not  elected ; but 
his  memory  will  be  precious  and  sacred  to  the 
people  of  his  State  and  of  the  country  when  that 
of  manv  Governors  will  be  forgotten  or  recalled 
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Brave,  courteous,  and  gentle ; beloved  by  his 
neighbors,  and  friends,  and  all  who  knew  him ; 
busied  to  the  last  moment  before  the  march  in 
caring  for  the  comfort  of  his  soldiers,  he  is  seen 
next,  and  for  the  last  time,  his  noble  gray  head 
bared  in  the  bright  May  sunshine,  leading  those 
soldiers  into  the  fiery  storm  of  battle,  and  fall- 
ing, shot  through  the  brain.  So  they  die,  the 
old  and  young  together.  So,  with  infinite  sor- 
row to  a thousand  hearts,  all  over  the  land,  on 
the  shore,  among  the  hills,  in  the  wilderness, 
the  heroic  blood  is  poured  out  which  shall  bap- 
tize into  the  faith  and  love  of  liberty  the  nation 
which  it  saves. 


I CHARITY  BEGINS  AT  HOME. 

Many  excellent  ladies  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere  propose  a general  movement  to  dis- 
pense with  superfluities  and  luxuries  in  order  to 
reduce  unnecessary  importation  and  the  price  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  The  members  of  the  so- 
ciety in  Washington  pledge  themselves  to  use 
“ no  imported  article  of  apparel”  for  three  years. 
As  a sign  of  earnest  devotion  and  patriotism  this 
is  most  welcome.  It  springs  naturally  from  a 
profound  conviction  qsf  the  vital  significance  of 
the  war ; and  if  the  spirit  it  evinces  had  been 
universal  from  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  we 
should  to-day  have  many  millions  of  dollars  for 
actual  use  that  have  been  squandered  upon  the 
vainest  display.  It  has  always  been  a question 
whether,  while  the  war  has  raged  at  a distance 
from  our  own  homes,  we  have  felt  seriously 
enough  the  necessity  of  individual  sacrifice,  and 
the  success  of  this  movement  will  be  a kind  of 
test  of  national  earnestness. 

We  hope  that  so  good  an  intention  will  not 
be  marred  by  any  folly  in  the  fulfillment,  and 
that  a purely  voluntary  assent  to  the  sacrifice 
will  be  the  sole  test  of  its  reality  and  value. 
There  was  a disposition,  when  the  subscriptions 
to  the  great  Fair  were  collecting,  to  whip  in 
certain  classes  of  persons  and  employments. 
The  hotel  keepers  were  stigmatized,  we  remem- 
ber, as  not  having  contributed  to  the  fund.  But 
the  whole  significance  of  the  vast  sum  realized 
was  that  it  was  a free  gift.  With  what  pleasure 
could  a compulsory  contribution,  a forced  loan, 
have  been  regarded  ? It  would  then  have  been 
no  indication  whatever  of  real  sympathy.  So 
in  the  present  case,  if  there  should  be  any 
moral  coercion  applied,  there  may  be  money 
saved,  indeed,  but  there  will  be  no  sign  of  a 
free  will  to  save  money ; and  that  free  will  is 
the  important  thing,  because  that  shows  the 
spirit  which  makes  the  saving  of  money  service- 
able to  the  cause. 

The  movement  has  been  formally  begun  by 
women,  but  it  is  one  in  which  w’e  all  have  a 
common  interest,  and  with  which  every  truly 
loyal  person  will  wish  to  conspire.  The  poor 
are  doubly  pinched  by  the  large  prices  conse- 
quent upon  the  wild  speculation  which  always 
accompanies  great  wars.  Let  us  remember 
that  charity,  to  others,  to  our  country,  and  to 
ourselves,  begins  at  home. 


REV.  DR.  M‘CLINTOCK. 

One  of  our  most  valiant  and  faithful  champions 
in  Europe  since  the  war  began  was  t^o  Rev.  Dr. 
M'Custock,  who  has  lately  returned  home,  and 
will  hereafter  occupy  the  pulpit  of  St.  Pauls  jlfeth- 
odist  Episcopal  Church , corner  of  Fourth  Avenue 
and  Twenty-second  Street,  every  Sunday  morning. 
He  lost  no  proper  occasion  while  abroad  to  vindi- 
cate the  cause  of  his  country,  and  his  sagacity  and 
ability  have  been  of  signal  service.  Of  his  general 
work  the  Christian  World  thus  speaks: 

“Dr.  MHJlintock  ha*  done  a most  glorious  work  for  the 
cause  of  Christ  during  his  residence  in  Paris.  Through 
his  able  and  efficient  labors  the  Chapel  has  been  entirely 
■elf-sustaining  nor  hare  Iwlabors  been  confined  to  the 
duties  which  dev^Hd  upon  him  in  connection  with  the 
Chapel.  The  Doctor  is  a noble-hearted  Christian  patriot, 
and  his  labors  hare  been  untiring  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country.  Two  years  since  he  went  to  London  to  attend 
the  anniversaries,  and  there,  like  eur  friend  Mr.  Beecher. 
nobly  battled  for  the  right.  Through  his  influence  and 
speeches  the  great  body  of  the  Wesleyans  in  England  have 
been  our  firm  and  steadfast  friends." 


WILLIAM  SIDNEY  THAYER. 

Mr.  Thayer,  late  Consul-General  of  the  United 
States  in  Egypt,  died  at  Alexandria  on  the  10th  of 
April — an  event  which  we  record  with  sincere  re- 
gret in  the  columns  of  this  paper,  to  which  he  bad 
been  a contributor,  lie  had  been  long  in  feeble 
health,  but  he  had  youth  and  hope  upon  his  side, 
and  his  friends  trusted  tnat  an  entire  change  of  cli- 
mate and  occupation  might  work  also  an  entire 
change  of  health.  But  profoundly  interested  in  his 
important  duties  as  a foreign  representative  of  his 
country,  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  great 
cause  for  which  we  are  struggling,  he  could  hardly 
give  mind  or  body  the  absolute  needful  rest.  Even 
the  soft  touch  of  Egypt  could  not  heal  him ; and  at 
the  age  of  thirty-four  the  modest,  genial,  energetic, 
accomplished  man  dies  at  his  post,  and  dies  leaving 
no  one  who  ever  knew  him  who  will  not  long  and 
deeply  regret  his  loss. 

ALL  HAIL,  OHIO! 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  significant  facts  of 
the  times  is,  ttyit  upon  the  late  call  of  Governor 
Brough  for  thirty  thousand  men,  the  State  of  Ohio 
responded  by  putting  forty  thousand  men  into  camp 
in  three  days.  Sherman’s  army  now  moving  into 
Georgia  “commits  its  lines  of  tommunication  and 
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supply  to  the  men  now  mustering  in  the  Northwest,” 
says  a Cincinnati  paper;  and  it  is  supposed  that 
Sherman  will  bo  stronger  by  twenty  thousand 
veterans  than  if  the  call  had  not  been  made,  or 
rather  if  it  had  not  been  so  grandly  answered.  How 
faithful  Ohio  was  to  the  glorious  cause  her  majority 
against  V allandigham  last  year  show  ed.  How  true 
and  steady  the  Buckeye  State  is,  this  sudden  rising 
of  her  noblest  citizens  proves. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

Senate. — May  4.  The  resolutions  of  Mr.  Sherman  came 
up  as  the  special  order— that  a quorum  of  the  Senate  con- 
sist* of  a majority  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen  ; that  if  a 
majority  of  the  Presidential  electors,  duly  appointed  and 
qualified,  vote  for  one  person,  he  i*  the  President:  that  if 
the  election  of  President  devolve*  upon  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentative*, and  the  votes  of  a majority  of  the  State*  rep- 
resented in  the  House  be  cast  for  one  person,  he  is  the 
President.  After  discussion,  they  were  adopted,  26  to  11. 
May  6.  Mr.  Chandler  reported  a bill  to  prevent  smug- 
gling, which  provides  that  alter  the  1st  day  of  August  next 
all  baggage  and  effects  of  passengers,  and  all  other  articles 
coming  into  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  country, 
shall  be  inspected,  and  if  any  dutiable  .-.nicies  shall  be 
found,  the  trunk,  valise,  or  other  envelope,  shall  be  con- 
fiscated.— Mr.  Collamer  reported  back  the  House  bill  to  es- 
tablish an  ocean  mail  steamship  service  between  the  United 
States  and  Brazil,  with  amendments  relating  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  contract  with  steamship  owners,  which  were 
adopted. — Mr.  Ward  presented  a bill  to  amend  the  act  to 
enable  the  people  of  Nevada  to  form  a State  government 
and  constitution.  It  provides  for  holding  an  election  for 
the  adoption  of  the  constitutioq  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
September,  instead  of  the  first  Tuesday  in  October.  It 
was  passed. — Mr.  Wade  made  a report  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  accompanied  by  the  evi- 
dence, in  relation  to  the  capture  of  Fyt  Pillow,  and  moved 
that  26, 0110  copies  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate.  , 
Adopted. — Mr.  Sumner  moved  a substitute  for  the  Finance  \ 
Committee’s  amendment  to  the  Bank  bill.  It  provides 
that  every  Association  shall  pay  to  the  United  States  a 
duty  of  one  per  cent,  upon  its  circulation,  one  half  of  one 
per  cent,  on  its  deposits,  one  half  per  cent,  on  its  capital 
stock  above  the  amount  invested  in  United  States  bonds, 

each  half  year  after  January,  1864. Slay  6.  The  bill  to 

amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  promote  the  progress  of 
useful  arts,  granting  six  months  extension  to  patentees  in 
which  to  pay  their  fee,  was  passed — .The  bill  to  amend 
the  Charter  of  Washington  City  was  called  up  by  Mr. 
Dixon,  with  an  amendment  compelling  the  registration  of 
colored  citizens.  Mr.  Cowan  moved  to  insert  the  word 
“white”  as  a qualification  for  voters.  Debate  ensued  on 
the  amendnynt  until  the  expiration  of  the. morning  hour. 
—The  National  Currency  bill  was  taken  up,  and  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sumner,  increasing  the  tax  on 
the  circulation  and  deposits  and  capital  stock  was  rejected 
by  a vote  of  24  to  11.  An  amendment  establishing  Clear- 
ing-Houses at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  at  a 
rate  of  discount  of  not  exceeding  one  quarter  of  one  per 

cent.,  was  adopted May  7.  Mr.  Ramsay  introduced  a 

bill  making  au  additional  grant  of  land  to  aid  in  con- 
structing a railroad  fronxSt.  Paul  to  a point  between  Big 
Stone  Lake  and  the  mouth  of  the  8ioux  Wood  River.— 

A resolution  of  Mr.  Hale,  calling  upon  tho  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  for  a copy  of  the  record  of  the  Wilkes  Court- 

martial  was  adopted Map  9.  The  bill  for  the  erection 

of  a branch  mint  at  Philadelphia  was  passed — Mr.  How- 
ard reported  a substitute  for  the  Pacific  Railroad  Bill 

The  Senate  considered  the  Bank  Bill  at  length,  but  little 
or  no  progress  was  made.  An  amendment  by  Mr.  Doo- 
little, to  keep  the  circulation  of  the  banks  within  certain 
bounds,  was  voted  down. — Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  made  a report  in 
reference  to  the  returned  prisoners  at  Baltimore  and  An- 
napolis.—Mr.  Collamer  then  read  a dispatch  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  announcing  a victory  by  General  Grant, 

when  the  Senate  adjourned. May  10.  There  was  very 

little  business  done  of  an  important  character,  save  the 
passage  of  the  National  Bank  Bill  in  an  amended  form, 
wliioh  sends  it  back  to  the  House  for  concurrence. — The 
bill  to  prevent  smuggling  was  passed.— The  bill  organiz- 
ing the  veteran  volunteer  engineers  of  the  Army  of  tho 
Cumberland  was  also  passed. 

House. — May  4.  The  Fortification  Appropriation  bill 
was  passed,  with  amendments  for  repairs  at  Great  Brews- 
ter, Lovell's,  and  Deer  islands,  in  Boston  Harbor,  appro- 
priating $60,000  therefor,  and  for  repairs  to  the  sea-wall 
at  Buffalo  $37,600. — The  House  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  guaranteeing  a republican  government  to 
rebellious  States.  After  a long  discussion  the  bill  was 
passed ; yeas  73,  nays  69.  The  bill  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  provisional  governors,  and  as  soon  as  the 
military  resistance  shall  be  suppressed  that  measures  be 
taken  for  calling  a convention  for  the  formation  of  a State 
Constitution.  Certain  classes  of  persons  who  have  volun- 
tarily borne  arms  or  held  office  under  the  Confederate 
usurpation  are  excluded  from  voting  or  being  elected  as 
delegates.  The  conditions  on  which  such  States  shall  be 
admitted  include  a provision  that  involuntary  servitude 
shall  be  prohibited  and  freedom  forever  guaranteN,  and 
that  no  debts  created  under  the  sanction  of  the  usurping 
power  shall  be  recognized  or  paid  by  the  newly-created 
Stiles. — At  the  evening  session  the  bill  extending  to  sol- 


Whole  on  the  Special  Order,  viz.,  the  bill  to  reimburse 
Pennsylvania  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  calling  out 
troops  to  repel  invasion.  After  rejecting  several  amend- 
ments the  Committee  rose,  when  the  House  rejected  the 
bill,  which,  however,  was  subsequently  reconsidered,  and 
the  bill  was  passed,  appropriating  $700,000  for  the 
Pennsylvania  militia,  with  an  amendment  appropriating 
$15,000,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  other  loyal  States  in 
repelling  raids. — Mr.  Morrill  moved  that  evening  sessions 
be  dispensed  with  until  farther  order,  leaving  the  House 
to  adjourn  at  such  hour  as  it  may  see  fit,  which  was  ad  pt- 

ed May  6.  Mr.  Dawes  reported  two  resolutions,  one 

declaring  that  F.  P.  Blair  is  uot,  and  the  otl  ar  that  Mr. 
Knox,  the  contestant,  is,  entitled  to  a seat  in  the  House 
as  the  Representative  of  the  First  District  of  Missoui  i.— 
Mr.  Ganson  called  up  the  resolution  oi  the  Committee  on 
Elections,  declaring  that  neither  Mr.  Loan,  the  sitting 
member,  nor  Mr.  Bruce,  the  contestant,  is  entitled  to  a 
seat  as  the  Representative  of  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  of  Missouri.  Debate  followed,  continuing  nearly 

through  the  session May  9.  A resolution  was  adopted 

instructing  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  to  examine 
into  the  expediency  of  locating  the  proposed  navy-yard  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  River,  nearly  opposite  Yon- 
kers.—Fernando  Wood  asked,  but  failed  to  obtain,  the 
unanimous  consent  to  introduce  a resolution  that  the 
President  be  required  to  furnish  this  House  copieB  of  cor- 
respondence between  the  Secretary  of  .State  and  Mr.  Ad- 
ams or  Lord  Lyons  on  the  subject  of  a simulated  report 
and  document  of  tho  Navy  Department  of  tho  so-called 
Co.-ioderate  State*. — The  House  resumed  the  considera- 
tion o(  the  Missouri  Election  case,  which  was  debated  un- 
til the  hour  of  adjournment.— Mr.  Gooch  made  a report 

of  the  ill-treatment  of  prisoners  in  rebel  hands May  10. 

The  Missouri  contested  election  case  of  Bruce  us.  Loan  was 
finished  by  adopting  a resolution  declaring  Mr.  Loan,  the 
sitting  member,  to  be  rightly  entitled  to  the  seat,  which 
rejects  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Elections. 

THE  MILITARY  SITUATION. 

The  Grand  Movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  is  in 
progress.  The  order  of  General  Meade  to  march  was  is- 
sued on  the  morning  of  the  3d.  General  Gregg's  cavalry 
took  the  advance,  and  was  engaged  until  late  at  night 
in  repairing  the  roads  leading  to  Ely’s  Ford,  on  the  Rapl- 
dan.  About  midnight  another  savalry  division  moved  to 
Germania  Ford,  and  both  were  successful  in  establishing 
crossings.  The  Second  Corps  broke  camp  at  midnight, 
and  effected  n crossing  at  Ely’s  Ford  about  daylight  on  the 
4th.  The  Fifth  Corps  crossed  at  Germania  Ford,  follow- 
ed by  the  Sixth.  No  serious  opposition  was  met  until  the 
advance  reached  the  Wilderness,  General  Lee  not  having, 
I appareutly,  anticipated  the  movement.  It  threatened  his 


communications  with  Richmond,  and  forced  him  out  of  his  | 
formidable  retrenchments  around  Orange  Court  House, 
covered  by  Mine  Run.  Accordingly,  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, the  5th,  before  General  Graut  had  fully  established 
his  lines,  Lee  exhibited,  in  his  disposition  of  troops,  a de- 
termination to  advance,  evidently  with  the  design  of  cut- 
ting our  lines.  On  discovering  his  intentions  General 
Warren  was  directed  to  attack  him  at  once,  which  he  did  . 
at  about  11  A.M.  A determined  musketry  fight  of  an  hour 
and  a half  ensued,  in  which  Warren  handsomely  drove 
him  from  his  position,  with  the  infliction  of  great  loss. 
Griffin's  division  of  the  Fifth  Corps  led  the  attack  and  suf- 
fered severely,  Its  loss  being  nearly  1000  in  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  missing.  Finding  his  efforts  to  break  our  centre 
futile,  the  enemy  next  attempted  to  interpose  an  over- 
whelming force  between  Warren  and  Hancock,  the  latter 
of  whom,  in  accordance  with  orders,  was  marching  his 
corps  rapidly  to  form  a junction  with  the  former.  Fortu- 
nately, his  advance,  consisting  of  Biraey’s  division,  came 
up  not  a moment  too  soon,  and  just  in  time  to  circumvent 
the  rebel  General,  who,  at  2}  p.m.  commenced  a terrific 
onslaught  on  the  divisions  of  Birney,  Gibbon,  and  Getty, 
the  latter  of  whom  had  been  temporarily  detached  to  form 
the  extreme  right  of  Hancock's  command.  The  fight  raged 
hotly  until  some  time  after  dark,  and  resulted  in  the  com- 
plete repulse  of  the  enemy  at  all  points.  Our  loss  in  this 
engagement  was  about  1000  men.  Scarcely  any  artillery 
was  brought  into  requisition,  the  character  of  the  ground 
rendering  it  useless. 

During  the  night  picket  firing  was  kept  up,  and  early 
on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  6th,  the  battle  reopened, 
the  enemy  making  a desperate  attempt  to  turn  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Sixth  (General  Sedgwick).  This  assault,  aft- 
er an  hour's  hard  fighting,  was  repulsed.  The  enemy 
then  suddenly  attacked  the  left,  under  Hancock,  but  were 
again  driven  back.  The  battle  then  became  general  aloDg 
the  entire  line.  At  a quarter  past  eleven  o'clock  a des- 
perate assault  was  made  upon  the  Fifth  Corps,  particular- 
ly upon  the  Fourth  Division,  commanded  by  General  James 
S.  Wadsworth.  While  gallantly  rallying  his  men,  and  at 
their  head,  leading  the  charge,  this  noble  soldier  was  shot 
in  the  forehead,  and  fell  dead,  his  body  remaining  in  our 
possession.  A partial  lull  ensued  about  noon,  when  an- 
other desperate  assault  was  made  on  General  Hancock. 
His  veteran  columns  temporarily  yielded  to  the  shock, 
but  soou  rallying,  recovered  their  line,  and  sent  stagger- 
ing back  the  massed  columns  of  the  foe  with  most  fright- 
ful slaughter  to  them.  During  the  afternoon  comparative 
quiet  prevailed,  but  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening 
the  enemy  made  a furious  charge  upon  Sedgwick’s  right, 
throwing  it  into  confusion,  and  in  fact  turning  Ills  posi- 
tion. A stampede  ensued,  but  the  line  was  soon  re-estab- 
lished. Our  loss  in  this  CDgagemenfwas  quite  heavy,  but 
that  of  the  enemy  was  said  to  be  greater  than  our  own. 
General  Seymour  and  a considerable  number  of  our  troops 
were  captured  In  the  confusion.  Later  in  the  night  an- 
other assault  was  gallantly  repulsed,  reinforcements  hav- 
ing  been  sent  to  Sedgwick’s  help.  The  estimate  of  losses 
on  the  right  wing  are  given  as  follows : Wounded  up  to 
six  o’clock,  Friday  p.m.,  2100;  killed  up  to  same  time, 
600;  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  during  the  turning  of 
the  right  wing,  4000;  total,  6600.  No  artillery  lost,  as 
from  the  position  none  could  be  used.  During  Friday 
night  General  Lee  withdrew  from  the  field,  establishing 
himself  on  a new  line.  This  movement  was  caused  by  a 
manoeuvre  of  General  Grant,  who  had  swung  his  left  flank 
(Hancock’s  Corps)  down  toward  Spotsylvania  Court-House, 
threatening  Lee's  communications.  This  forced  the  latter 
to  retreat.  Dispatches  received  from  Grant,  dated  Monday 
noon,  indicated  that  Lee  had  made  a stand  at  Spotsylva- 
nia Court  House,  six  miles  from  Wilderness,  but  that  at  that 
date,  though  there  had  been  some  hard  fighting,  no  gen- 
eral buttle  had  taken  place.  General  Grant  was  replen- 
ishing his  army  from  his  supply-trains,  so  as  to  advance 
without  them.  The  same  dispatches  bring  the  sad  intelli- 
gence of  Sedgwick's  death.  He  wus  killed  in  the  fighting 
of  Monday,  above  referred  to,  by  a ball  from  a sharp- 
shooter. His  remains  were  at  Fredericksburg.  General 
Wright,  commanding  the  First  Division,  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  Corps.  Generals  Robinson  and  Morris 
were  wounded.  The  former  commanded  the  Second  Di- 
vision of  Warren’s  Corps ; the  latter  the  First  Brigade  of 
the  Third  Division  of  Sedgwick. 


Among  the  casualties  reported  from  the  field  ore  the 
following:  Generals  Sedgwick,  Wadsworth,  and  Hayes 
killed ; Generals  Getty,  Gregg,  Webb,  Owens,  RobinsoD, 
and  Morris  wounded.  A large  number  of  Colonels  and 
other  field  and  line  officers  were  killed.  Our  total  loss  is 
believed  not  to  exceed  16,000.  We  took  3000  prisoners  up 
to  Friday  night.  Very  many  of  the  wounded  were  but 
slightly  hurt,  and  walked  from  the  field  to  the  rear. 

The  rebel  Generals  Longstreet  and  Pegram  were  severe- 
ly wounded,  and  several  high  officers  of  Lee’s  army  were 
killed  and  wounded.  Intercepted  dispatches  from  Gen- 
eral Lee  acknowledge  the  loss  of  “many  wounded." 

Fredericksburg  was  occupied  on  the  night  of  the  8th, 
and  the  d6p6t  for  our  wounded  was  at  once  established  at 
that  point.  Stores  and  medical  help  arrived  promptly  on 
the  spot  the  day  following. 

GENERAL  BUTLER’S  CAMPAIGN. 

Simultaneously  with  the  advance  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  the  campaign  on  the  Peninsula  was  opened  by 
General  Butler,  who  proceeded  to  West  Point  on  the  York 
River,  and  landed  a considerable  body  of  men  from  trans- 
ports, as  if  intending  to  advance  on  Richmond  from  that 
point.  This  deceived  the  enemy,  who  at  once  hurried 
their  forces  from  Fort  Powhatan  and  other  defenses  on  the 
James  River  to  meet  the  threatening  column.  Under 
cover  of  the  night,  General  Butler  then  withdrew  his  force, 
and  re-embarking,  sailed  at  once  for  the  James  River.  Be- 
fore the  enemy  had  discovered  their  mistake  our  troops 
had  been  landed  at  City  Point  and  other  places  on  that 
river,  and  General  Butler  was  master  of  the  situation. 
This  was  accomplished  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the 
whole  army  being  transferred  in  20  hours  from  Yorktown 
and  Gloucester  Point  to  within  striking  distance  of  Rich- 
mond. Five  Monitors  and  a large  number  of  gun-boats 
accompanied  the  expedition,  which  consisted  of  the  TeDtli 
Corps,  under  General  GUlmore,  and  the  Eighteenth  under 
General  W.  F.  Smith.  Fort  Powhatan,  a rebel  work,  was 
occupied,  and  all  the  points  along  the  river  which  com- 
manded the  bends  were  captured  and  fortified.  To  cover 
this  movement,  cavalry  expeditions  were  sent  out  in  vari- 
ous directions,  preventing  a concentration  of  the  enemy, 
and  placing  their  communications  in  danger.  Immediate- 
ly upon  fortifying  his  base.  General  Butler  advanced  his 
army  eight  miles  into  the  interior  toward  Petersburg,  ten 
miles  distant  from  City  Point.  On  the  evening  of  the  6th, 
Generals  Hickman’s  and  Brooks’s  divisions  took  possession 
of  the  Petersburg  and  Richmond  Railroad,  after  a severe 
fight  in  which  the  rebel  Generals  Jones  and  Jenkins 
were  killed  and  General  Pickett  and  Mr.  Hunter  severely 
wounded.  The  railroad  bridge  crossing  one  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Appomattox  River,  within  about  seven  miles 
of  Petersburg,  was  set  oj  fire  and  totally  consumed,  and 
the  railroad  track  torn  up  and  rendered  useless  long  enough 
for  our  forces  to  carry  out  other  nnd  more  important  oper- 
ations. Our  success  was  not  gained  without  some  loss,  but 
precisely  how  great  can  not  as  yet  be  ascertained.  On 
the  morning  of  the  6th,  the  United  States  gun-boat  Com- 
modore Junes , while  on  picket  duty  in  the  James  River, 
near  Turkey  Bend,  was  blown  up  by  a torpedo,  one  of  the 
cigar-shaped  iufenial  machines,  and  several  of  her  officers 
and  men  were  killed  aud  some  40  wounded.  The  rebel 
who  had  charge  of  the  torpedo  was  shot,  and  two  of  his 
companions  made  prisoners. 

Our  latest  dispatches  before  going  to  press  indicate  But- 
ler’s, complete  success  in  breaking  up  the  railroad  commu- 
nication south  of  Richmond,  cutting  in  two  Beauregard's 
army,  and  also  that  a battle  had  been  fougiit  with  one 
portion  of  the  latter,  led  by  Beauregard  in  person,  result- 
ing in  a victory  to  the  Federal  force. 

SHERMAN’S  MOVEMENT. 

A severe  battle  for  the  possession  of  Dalton,  between 
Sherman  nnd  Joe  Johnston  was  being  fought  on  Tuesday. 
Sherman  had  occupied  Tunnel  Hill  on  the  North  while 
M'Pherson’s  corps  was  on  Johnston’s  communications 
Southward. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

General  Banks’s  campaign  in  Western  Louisiana  has 
terminated  unsuccessfully.  Finding  the  position  at  Grand 
Ecore  unsafe,  the  Army  retreated  to  Alexandria,  being 
, pursued  by  the  enemy,  who  constantly  harassed  the  rear 


I column.  When  near  Cane  River  an  engagement  took 
I place,  in  which  the  rebels  lost  800  men  and  nine  pieces  of 
artillery.  At  the  last  accounts  our  position  at  Alexandria 
was  secure,  and  the  gun-boats  in  the  Red  River  above  the 
Falls,  where  they  were  detained  by  the  low  water,  were 
still  safe,  though  greatly  harassed  by  the  enemy..  Two 
or  three  transports  bad  been  lost  on  the  river,  and  it  was 
feared  others  would  have  to  be  abandoned — On  the  7th 
inst.  Brigadier-General  E.  R S.  Canby  was  appointed  and 
confirmed  as  Major-General  of  Volunteers,  and  ordered  to 
the  command  of  all  the  troops  weBt  of  the  Mississippi.  He 
has  already  gone  to  the  field.  General  Banks's  position  in 
this  new  arrangement  is  not  defined. 

General  Steele’s  army  has  returned  to  Little  Rock,  Ar- 
kansas. His  main  body  was  greatly  harassed  by  the  reb- 
els during  his  retreat  from  Camden,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  destroy  his  trains  and  every  bridge  behind  him.  On  the 
30th  ult.  he  crossed  the  Saline  River;  bnt  before  crossing 
he  was  attacked  by  the  rebels  under  General  Fagan,  whom 
he  repulsed.  A portion  of  the  rebel  cavalry  crossed  above, 
and  proceeded  within  eight  miles  of  Little  Rook,  causing 
considerable  alarm  there.  Latest  report*  from  Little  Rock 
assure  us  that  both  that  place  and  Pine  Bluff  are  safe.  A 
Union  train  of  two  hundred  and  forty  wagons,  while  re- 
turning to  Pine  Bluff,  was  captured  by  the  rebels  on  the 
26th  ult.,  together  with  the  escort  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Drake,  comprising  the  Twenty-sixth  Iowa  Regi- 
ment, the  Seventy-seventh  Ohio  Regiment,  and  the  Forty- 
third  Indiana  Regiment,  with  four  pieces  of  artillery. 

General  Sturgis's  cavalry  had  a fight  near  Bolivar,  Ten- 
nessee, on  Monday  last  with  the  rebels  under  Forrest.  Our 
troops  numbered  700,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery;  those 
of  the  enemy  were  1000.  After  a fight  of  two  hours,  iu 
which  General  Sturgis  lost  only  two  killed  nnd  ten  wound, 
ed,  the  rebels  were  driven  across  the  Hatchie  River,  de- 
stroying the  bridge  behind  them. 

Dates  from  Jacksonville,  Florida,  are  to  the  2d  inst 
General  Birney  had  gone,  with  his  colored  troops,  on  an 
expedition  into  the  interior;  his  destination  was  not 
known.  Orders  were  issued  on  the  25th  that  all  resi- 
dents  of  Jacksonville  who  had  not  taken  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance should  do  so  immediately,  or  be  sent  beyond  the 
lines. 

News  from  Port  Royal  is  to  the  6th  inst  General 
Hatch  had  assumed  command  of  the  Department,  Gen- 
eral GUlmore  having  been  ordered  to  the  Tenth  Army 
Corps.  Admiral  Dahlgreu  had  arrived.  The  rebels  were 
actively  pushing  around  the  creeks  nnd  islands,  trying  to 
find  some  weak  place  in  our  lines,  but  gun-boat  recon- 
noissances  kept  them  at  a respectful  distance. 

The  Navy  Department  has  information  of  the  capture, 
by  the  gun-boat  Owasco,  of  the  English  schooners  Lily, 
Fannie,  and  Laura , off  Velasco,  Texas,  the  prisoners  stat- 
ing that  they  did  not  know  the  character  of  their  cargoes. 
On  the  Fannie , however,  were  found  eight  cases  of  rifles 
for  the  rebel  General  Magruder. 

REBEL  ATROCITIES. 

In  the  United  States  Senate,  on  the  9th,  Mr.  Wade,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  submitted  a 
report  upon  the  condition  of  the  returned  prisoners  at  An- 
napolis, proving  beyond  all  doubt,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Committee,  that  the  rebel  authorities  have  determined  to 
subject  our  soldiers  and  officers  who  fall  into  their  hands 
to  physical  and  mental  suffering  impossible  to  describe, 
many  presenting  now  the  appearance  of  living  skeletons, 
literally  little  more  than  skin  and  bones,  some  maimed  for 
life,  and  some  frozen  by  lying  without  tent  or  covering  on 
the  bare  ground  at  Belle  Isle.  The  general  practice  is 
shown  to  be  the  robbery  of  prisoners,  as  soon  as  taken,  of 
all  money,  valuables,  and  good  clothing.  The  food  aUowed 
was  totally  insufficient  to  preserve  the  health  of  a child. 
It  consisted  usually  of  two  pieces  of  bread  made  of  corn 
and  cob  meal,  badly  cooked,  with  about  two  ounces  of 
meat,  unfit  to  eat,  and  occasionally  a few  black,  worm- 
eaten  beans.  They  were'  obliged  to  sell  dothiDg  received 
from  home  to  buy  food  to  sustain  life.  Those  in  the  hos- 
pitals were  little  better  fed.  Worn  and  neglected  wounds 
remained  for  days  undressed.  They  were  submitted  to 
unmerciful  and  murderous  treatment  from  those  in  charge 
of  them.  They  were  shot  and  killed  for  violating  rules  of 
which  they  had  no  knowledge.  When  they  arrived  at 
Annapolis  their  clothing  was  so  filled  with  vermin  that  it 
had  to  be  destroyed,  and  repeated  washings  failed  to  re- 
lieve their  heads  and  bodies  of  the  pests.  They  are  now 
dying  daily,  and  the  physicians  in  charge  entertain  no 
doubt  that  their  emaciation  and  death  are  directly  caused 
by  the  brutal  and  merciless  treatment  received  while  pris- 
oners of  war. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

EUROPE. 

The  Dano-German  Conference  had  assembled  in  London, 
and  the  Memorial  Diplomatique  of  Paris  states  that  En 
gland  and  France  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  insist 
upon  an  armistice.  This  appeared  to  be  the  main  point 
for  discussion,  os  it  was  thought  that  unless  an  armistice 
were  enforced  by  the  Conference  Alsen  must  fall  to  the 
Prussians.  It  was  alleged  in  some  quarters  that  France 
would  try  to  turn  the  Conference  into  a General  Congress. 
Others  thought  that  the  Berlin  Cabinet,  intoxicated  with 
the  military  success  of  Prussia,  would  propose  an  ultima- 
tum, and  leave  the  other  Powers  to  discuss  it. 

There  is  no  later  news  from  DiippeL  The  Prussians 
were  at  work  on  the  batteries,  which  are,  if  possible,  to  re- 
peat on  the  Island  of  Alsen  the  feats  achieved  on  the  main 
land.  The  King  of  Denmark  issued  a proclamation  de- 
claring that  the  sufferings  of  the  army  will  not  be  without 
fruit  in  the  struggle  for  national  existence.  The  King  of 
Prussia  had  returned  to  Berlin  from  the  battle-field. 

Garibaldi  sailed  from  England,  after  visiting  the  royal 
farms  at  Windsor.  The  working-men's  meeting,  which 
was  called  in  London  in  order  to  express  the  opinion  of 
tho  laboring  classes  as  to  the  reason  for  the  sudden  de- 
parture of  the  General,  was  dispersed  by  the  police. 

The  Alexandra  was  to  be  delivered  up  to  her  owners  on 
April  26.  The  privateer  Alabama  on  March  20  had  en- 
tered Table  Bay.  She  had  destroyed  seven  American  ves- 
sels in  the  Indian  Sea. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  ITEMS. 

The  sub-Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  have 
submitted  to  Congress  an  elaborate  report  with  respect  to 
the  raid  of  Forrest  and  the  Fort  Pillow  massacre.  From 
testimony  taken  it  appears  that  the  conduct  of  Fokbest  at 
Paducah  was  characterized  by  deceptions  and  atrocities 
entirely  foreign  to  civilized  warfare;  that  the  demand  for 
the  surrender  of  Columbus  was  made  for  kite  purpose  of 
gaining  time  to  steal  horses  and  cattle ; that  nil  that  has 
been  related  of  the  massacre  at  Fort  Pillow  Is  fully  con- 
firmed ; and  that  Fobbebt's  object  throughout  seemed  to 
be  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  negro  troops  and  their  officers, 
and  upon  loyal  Tennesseeans  who  had  joined  the  Union 
army.  The  acts  of  the  rebels  thus  placed  upon  record  are 
unpnrallcled  for  their  cruelty,  and  disgraceful  to  those 
participating  in  them,  or  under  whose  direction  they  were 
perpetrated. 

Rear-Admiral  Poetkr  recently  sent  an  expedition  up  the 
Washita  River,  as  far  as  Monroe,  which  captured  three 
thousand  bales  of  Confederate  cotton,  brought  away  eight 
hnndred  negroes,  and  destroyed  much  rebel  property. 

A Norfolk  correspondent  says  that  General  Butler  ha9 
compelled  that  city  to  pay  for  its  own  government,  and  at 
the  same  time  introduced  a number  of  improvement*. 

General  Washbubne  has  hung  a spy  and  smuggler  at 
Memphis,  and  has  arrested  several  others.  General  ter- 
ror consequently  prevails  among  the  secessionists  in  that 
vicinity. 

Major-General  Hunter  has  gone  to  Alexandria,  Louisi- 
ana, where  he  will  probably  have  a command. 

General  Dix  has  published  an  order  retiring  Brigadier- 
General  Stannard  from  the  command  of  the  troops  in 
New  York  city  and  harbor,  and  putting  Brigadier-General 
R.  Dk  Trobriand  in  the  place.  General  Stannard  goes 
to  Fortress  Monroe. 

General  Kilpatrick  had  a narrow  escape  in  a skirmish 
with  the  enemy  near  Bold  Knob,  Georgia,  recently.  Ilia 
horse  was  killed  by  a ball  which  grazed  the  General’* 
side.  _ . . . _ 
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QUITE  ALONE. 

By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 
CHAPTER  XXI. — Omtinued. 


what  you  are  talking  about.  Est-ce  que  vous 
radotcz,  mon  gar9on  ?” 

“We  hadn’t  a copy  of  Virgil,  so  we  tried  an 
apple.  The  peel  came  down  in  a W.” 

“Absurdity!”  cried  the  lady.  “What  non- 
sense to  put  into  the  child’s  head  !” 

To  the  most  magnificent  feast  there  must  be  a 


The  dinner  was  a very  grand  one;  but  with  termination,  and  at  last  the  Greenwich  dinner 

all  its  grandeur  piscine  culinary  art  has  pro-  came  to  an  end.  It  had  been  a very  merry  uin- 

gressed  since  those  days,  and  by  the  side  of  a ner  indeed,  and  the  two  quietest  guests  were  Lily 
Greenwich  banquet,  as  we  now  understand  it,  the  and  Sir  William  Long.  It  had  been  a very 

repast  might  have  seemed  mean  Still  there  merry  dinner,  and  when  the  cloth  was  removed, 

was  an  almost  inconceivable  variety  of  fish,  and  more  wines — red  wines — were  brought  on, 

Still  rare  wines  came  up  with  every  course,  it  became  quite  an  uproarious  dinner.  After  a 

The  glass  and  damask  would  have  appeared  time  one  of  the  gentlemen  rose  and  proposed  the 

paltry  in  comparison  with  the  sumptuosities  of  health  of  their  charming  guest,  the  countess,  in 

crystal  and  napery  which  are  now  displayed  at  a speech  which  was  very  eloquent,  and  very  full 

such  feasts ; but  it  was  a dinner  fit  for  a king,  of  compliments,  and  which  was  received  with 

and  one  Lily  settled  in  her  own  mind  of  the  thunders  of  applause;  but  in  which  there  was 

precise  description  partaken  of  every  day  by  the  faint  suspicion  (I  am  inclined  to  think)  of  the 

Caliph  Ilaroun  Alraschid.  She  fancied  Giaffar  speaker  making  fun  of  the  countess.  The  au- 

calliug  for  more  salmon  cutlets,  and  eating  a dience, -however,  laughed  and  cheered  tremen- 

deviled  bait  with  his  fingers.  And  then  the  bait  dously,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  oration,  and’  the 

themselves  became  the  fish  that  turned  in  the  thumpings  on  the  table,  and  the  clattering  of  the 

pan  and  reproached  the  cook  in  the  Fisherman  plates,  and  the  clinking  of  the  glasses.  Sir  Will- 

and  the  Geni.  And  the  pasty-faced  waiters  iam  Long  stole  away  quietly  with  Lily  into  the 

were  black  slaves  with  jeweled  collars  and  arm-  balcony. 

lets,  and  the  rare  wines  were  sherbet  cooled  He  bade  her  look  out  on  the  river,  so  calm 
with  snow,  and  the  child  ate  her  dinner  in  a and  glassy,  and  the  great  ships  with  their  dusky 


dream. 

Sir  William  Long  was  faithful  to  his  trust, 


hulls  lying  so  tranquil,  and  the  cottages  with 
curling  smoke,  and  the  cows  and  horses  in  the 


and  took  the  most  sedulous  care  of  her.  He  meadows  opposite.  They  looked  for  a time 
gave  her  some  nice  fried  sole,  and  warned  off  quite  silently  at  the  glories  of  the  setting  sun. 
the  waiters  who  would  have  approached  her  The  child  was  glad  to  be  away  from  the  hot 
with  perilous  preparations  of  salmon  and  stewed  room,  and  the  fumes  of  the  wine,  the  riotous 
eels.  He  bade  the  man  bring  him  some  Seltzer-  noise,  and  the  strange  wild  company.  She  nes- 
water,  and  gave  Lily  a modest  glass  of  the  bev-  tied  close  to  the  tall  gentleman  and  looked  up 
erage  mingled  with  Champagne.  He  gave  her  in  his  face  lovingly. 


some  white-bait,  which,  with  the  thin  brown 


bread-and-butter,  she  thought  delicious,  but  he  I her  curls  again. 


“Are  you  happy,  dear?”  he  said,  smoothing 


made  her  eschew  the  condimental  cayenne  pep- 


“I  should  be,  if  I was  going  back  to  school ; 


per  and  lemon.  He  watched  over  her  with  a but  the  lady  says  that  I am  to  be  taken  away 
careful  tenderness,  very  curious  to  behold,  and,  H&m  Mrs.  Bunnycastle’s  and  sent  to  another 
though  he  drank  fearfully  long  draughts  of  the  school.  Perhaps  they  will  be  unkind  to  me 
rare  wines,  he  took  little  more  solid  food  than  there.  Oh!  I do  wish  I was  going  back  to 


Lily  herself. 

“You  must  be  very  thirsty!”  the  child  said, 


Miss  Babby.” 

Sir  William  muttered  something.  Lily  could 


simply,  as  he  drained  another  bumper  of  claret-  not  gather  its  entire  purport,  but  she  thought 
cup.  she  heard  him  say  that  he  was  a fool,  and  that 

“ I am  always  thirsty.”  it  was  no  concern  of  his.  And  then  he  turned 

“ How  funny ! Why  don’t  you  drink  tea,  or  toward  her,  and  asked  her  in  a strange  voice  if 
go  to  the  pump  ? — unless,  of  course,  you  are  hot.  she  liked  him. 

Miss  Babby  will  never  let  us  go  to  the  pump  “Of  course  I do, ’’the  child  answered,  readily, 
when  we  are  hot.  Miss  Furblow  begged  a jug  “Lily  always  loves  the  people  who  have  been 
of  water  from  the  cook  once,  when  we  had  come  kind  to  her.  I should  like  to  be  your  little  wife, 
in  from  a long  walk,  and  broke  out,  two  hours  and  make  you  a pair  of  nice  red  muffatees  for 
afterward,  in  a — O so  dreadful  rash.  Mrs.  Bun-  the  winter.  I should  like  to  go  to  the  wax-work 
nycastle  said  it  was  a judgment  upon  her.”  show  every  day — but  not  into  that  dreadful  room 


afterward,  in  a — O so  dreadful  rash.  Mrs.  Bun-  the  winter.  I should  like  to  go  to  the  wax-work 
nycastle  said  it  was  a judgment  upon  her.”  show  every  day — but  not  into  that  dreadful  room 

“I  dare  say  it  was.  My  being  always  thirsty  where  the  naughty  men  are — and  I should  like 
is  a judgment,  I suppose,  on  me.  I drink  be-  you  to  be  very  good,  and  take  me  to  church  every 
cause  I am  alone,  and  because  I am  ill.”  Sunday,  and  always  give  sixpence  to  the  poor 

“ 111 ! You  look  very  well,  only  you  are  so  old  blind  man  with  one  leg,  who  now  stands  at 


tall.  Have  you  got  a cold  ?” 

“Much  worse  than  that.  I am  in  a con- 


“ Fancy,  for  aught  I know,”  the  tall  gentle- 
man replied. 


the  comer  by  our  school.  Miss  Babby  says  he 
was  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  was  very 
brave  there,  only  they  won’t  give  him  a pension 
because  he  is  fond  of  rum,  and  beats  his  wife.” 

This  rambling  prattle  was  interrupted  by  the 
countess,  who  came  abruptly  into  the  balcony, 


“What  do  you  do  all  day?  Have  you  any  and  demanded  whether  Sir  William  Long  in- 
holidays ?”  tended  to  elope  with  the  little  one,  and  what  he 

“ A great  deal  too  many,  my  darling.  It  is  meant  by  keeping  her  out  there  in  the  chilly 
always  holiday-time  with  me,  and  a dreadfully  night  air  ? 

rlrpnrv  time.  if.  in.”  “ The  chillv  niffht  air  is  better  ” the  baronet — 


dreary  time  it  is.”  ’ “ The  chilly  night  air  is  better,”  the  baronet — 

“ Then  you  don’t  learn  any  lessons  ?”  for  such  was  his  title — replied,  “ than  that  noisy 

“I  have  learned  some  that  have  cost  me  very  oven  inside.  However,  your  little  girl  has  made 
dear.”  me  quite  meek  and  obedient,  and  we  will  go  in 


“ Are  you  good  ?’’ 

“Not  the  least  bit  in  the  world,  dear;  I a 
very  bad.” 


if  you  wish  it  How  long  do  you  intend  to  re- 
main, countess?” 

“Are  you  tired  of  my  company?  It  is  true 


“ How  dreadful ! Every  body  ought  to  be  I that  you  have  not  condescended  to  bestow  much 


good.  Miss  Babby  says  so.  ” 

“ And  who  is  Miss  Babby?” 

“ One  of  mV  governesses.  The  one  who  is  so 


of  it  upon  me  to-night.  Are  you  fascinated  with 
la  petite?” 

“ A very  harmless  fascination,  I humbly  think. 


Yon  ought  to  be  good,  you  know,  I wish  I had  known  no  worse.1 
ik  Is  will  love  you.  We  had  “Ah!  vous  en  avez  fait  d< 


because  then  tiK  Is  will  love  you.  We  had 
a missionary-box  a - ■ school.  Have  you  got 
a missionary-box  ?” 

“ I’m  afraid  I haven’t  got  h a thing.” 

“ But  you  go  to  church?” 

“ I am  ashamed  to  say  I don’t.  Ik  you  ?” 

“ Yes ; but  only  this  last  half.  I am  growing 


vill  love  you.  We  had  “Ah!  vous  en  avez  fait  des  belles!  Upon 
school.  Have  you  got  my  word,  you  have  been  a most  gallant  cavalier 
— to  a baby.” 

got  h a thing.”  “I  have  done  my  duty  by  the  baby,  and  my 

h?”  best  to  preserve  her  from  bogies  and  vampires.” 

r I don’t.  Lv.  you?”  “You  are  anfkcellent  nurse.” 

ist  half.  I am  growing  “ I have  tried  to  prevent  her  wanting  any  pills 


great  girl,  you  know,”  and  Lily  drew  herself  or  powders  to-morrow.” 


“And  then  all  .the  big  girls  begged 


You  will  want  brandy  and  soda-water  to- 


for  me,  and  promised  Miss  Babby  that  I should  morrow,  as  you  always  do.  There,  let  her  go 


be  very  good  and  quiet.”  with  the  chambermaid,  and  get  ready  to  go 

“ And  you  like  going  to  church  ?”  home.  We  return  to  town  to-night,  and  we 

. “ Oh ! it’s  so  nice.  They  sing  so  beautifully,  have  a long  journey  to  make  to-morrow.” 

But  I don’t  like  the  Litany,  it  is  so  long,  and  “What  are  you  going  to  do  with  her,  count- 
always  the  same  thing.  ” ess  ?”  asked  Sir  William  Long,  when  the  cham- 

“ And  the  sermon?”  bermaid,  notwithstanding  a unanimous  protest 

Lily  blushed.  “Miss  Babby  scolded  me  for  against  the  lady’s  threatened  departure,  had 

going  to  sleep  all  through  the  sermon.  Miss  been  rung  for,  and  conducted  the  child  to  her 

Heavylids  was  kept  in  for  sleeping,  too.  Miss  robing-room. 


Browncctt  was  punished  for  reading  a story-  “ C’est  mon  affaire.  She  belongs  to  me.  Do 
book  in  church -time.  Were  you  ever  pun-  I ask  you  where  you  spend  your  evenings,  or  what 
ished?”  you  do  with  the  things  that  belong  to  you  ?” 

“I  punish  myself  at  present.  The  rest  is  all  “ Heaven  knows,  I should  be  able  to  give  you 
to  come.  But  at  last  this  long-winded  dinner  is  but  sorry  answers,  if  you  did.  ■ I am  sick  of  my 
over.  Here  is  dessert.  Will  you  let  me  peel  life.” 


you  an  apple?  A nice  red,  juicy  apple,  Lily?”  “Why  don’t  you  marry?” 

“If  you  please,”  said  the  child.  “I  like  to  “You  have  tried  it.  How  djd  you  like  it?” 

be  called  Lily.”  The  countess  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “It  is 

She  watched  with  much  amused  curiosity  the  different,’”  she  said.  “ I am  not  a man ; I only 
process  of  peeling  a ribstone  pippin.  Sir  William  wish  I were  one.  Mon  inaci  etait  un  lachc — un 
accomplished  the  task  very  deftly,  and  having  miserable.” 
removed  the  peel  in  one  long  spiral,  threw  it  “Countess." 
over  his  shoulder  upon  the  carpet.  “ Well,  Sir  William.” 

“There,”  he  cried,  “the  letter  the  peel  will  “I  think  there  are  few  things  you  would  hesi- 


form  will  be  the  initial  of  your  sweet-heart’s  tate  about  selling/ 


name.  Let’s  look  at  it.  Why,  it’s  a W !” 


And  W stands  for  William,”  exclaimed  Lily,  it  buys  so  many  things,  and  enables  one  to  mock 


in  an  ecstasy.  “How  nice!  And  will  you  be  my  one’s  self  of  the  world.  Well,  what  then?” 
sweet-heart  ?’’  “I  wish  you  would  consent  to  sell  ‘ine  your 

“ Of  course,  if  we  ever  see  one  another  again,  little  girl.” 

Countess,”  he  continued,  “we  have  been  trying  “To  put  her  in  a cabinet  among  the  china 
the  Sortes  Yirgilianas,  and  Fate  declares  that  I and  the  pictures  that  you  give  such  mad  prices 
am  to  be  your  littlp gid’p.swfiet-Jiettrt.”  for?  Thank  you.’ 

“ ‘ Sortes ! Vir^ilfei’  I ^’est-ckque  c’est  que  “ I will  give  you  a check  for  a thousand  pounds 

b“J  am‘  Sw“*-”  • 


“ What  would  you  do  with  her?” 

“ By  Heaven’s  help  I would  endeavor  to  save 
her  from  perdition.” 

“ Whither  I,  her  guardian  and  protectress,  am 
leading  her.  I am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
Sir  William  Long,  but  you  are  not  rich  enough 
to  buy  her.  Nor  yet  is  M.  de  Rothschild.  I 
bought  her,  voyez-vous,  or  I stole  her,  which- 
ever you  please.  She  represents  to  me  success, 
triumph,  vengeance.  By  having  her  to  do  what 
I like  with,  I win  a bet  ten  times  greater  than  all 
you  ever  had  in  one  of  those  little  books  English 
gentlemen  ruin  themselves  over — a bet  I made 
to  myself  seven  years  ago.  I have  won  it,  and 
I have  the  honor  to  wish  you  a very  good-even- 
ing.” 

She  went  into  the  dining-room,  Sir  William 
following  her  sadly.  She  contemptuously  re- 
sisted all  entreaties  to  stay,  to  take  coffee,  to  try 
one  little  cigarette.  She  bade  her  “charming 
Good-for-nothings”  a scornful  farewell,  and  be- 
stowed on  them,  at  parting,  a blessing  that 
sounded  curiously  like  a curse.  Then  she  went 
and  robed  herself,  and  flinging  the  chambermaid 
a crown  piece  which  that  buxom  servitor  felt 
much  inclined  to  fling  back  again,  she  led  the 
child,  who  was  beginning  to  feel  sleepy,  although 
it  was  scarcely  yet  dark,  down  stairs. 

The  affable  landlord  once  more  butted  at  her 
with  his  bald  head,  when  Sir  William  Long, 
who  had  quietly  followed,  made  his  appear- 
ance. 

‘ ‘ I must  bid  my  little  pet  good-night,”  he  said, 
taking  both  the  child’s  hands  in  his.  “May  I 
kiss  her,  countess?” 

“Yes;  but  don’t  slip  a sovereign  into  her 
hand.  I saw  you  take  one  out  of  your  waist- 
! coat-pocket.” 

Sir  William  bit  his  lip.  “ It  was  not  a sover- 
eign,” he  was  beginning  to  say,  but  he  stopped 
himself  prudently.  “Keep  that,”  he  whispered 
as  he  stooped  down  and  pressed  Lily’s  forehead 
with  his  lips.  “Don’t  lose  it;  keep  it  in  re- 
membrance of  the  man  with  the  tall  face  and 
the  long  legs  you  met  at  Greenwich.  Keep  it, 
and  don’t,  on  any  account,  let  your  mamma  see 
1 it.” 

“Good-by,  Sir,”  said  Lily,  grasping  some- 
thing hard  and  smooth  that  he  had  given  her. 

“■Good  bless  you !”  returned  the  baronet.  “ I 
heartily  wish  you  were  my  little  sister  or  my 
daughter.” 

The  landlord  and  the  waiters  were  obsequious- 
ly anxious  to  know  whether  the  lady  had  a car- 
riage, or  whether  they  should  procure  a carriage 
for  her.  She  had  not  the  one,  and  did  not  re- 
quire the  other,  she  said.  She  felt  hot,  and  in- 
tended to  take  a walk,  and  then  engage  a fly  for 
her  conveyance  to  London. 

“I  have  my  drag  here,”  said  Sir  William. 
“ I can  drive  you  to  town  in  it,  if  you  like.” 

“You  are  wanted  up  stairs.  On  vous  de- 
mande  la-haut,”  the  countess  returned.  “The 
Good-for-nothings  are  clamorous  for  you  back 
again.  Go  away.  Adieu.”  And  she  swept  off. 

But  Sir  William  Long  did  not  rejoin  the 
choice  knot  of  boon  companions  in  the  dining- 
saloon.  He  lighted  a cigar,  and  ordered  his 
drag  to  be  brought  round.  By-and-by  came  up 
a stately  four-in-hand,  with  two  grooms,  the 
horses  champing.  Ho  mounted  the  box,  covered 
himself  up  with  coats  and  rugs,  and,  amidst  a 
tempest  of  bows  from  the  assembled  waiters, 
drove  moodily  back  to  town,  smoking  all  the 
way. 

Sir  William  Long  was  one  of  the  wildest 
young  men  in  London.  He  was  immensely 
rich,  and  his  prodigality,  reckless  as  it  was, 
could  scarcely  keep  pace  with  his  revenues. 
That  evening,  however,  he  felt  very  little  in- 
clined for  prodigality.  He  did  not  go  to  Gam- 
ridge’s-.  He  forbore  to  look  in  at  Crockford’s. 
He  went  nowhere  in  the  direction'  of  such 
places.  He  drove  straight  to  Pall  Mall,  and 
went  up  stairs  to  some  chambers  he  had  there, 
where  he  drank  soda-water,  and  smoked,  and 
read  Robinson  Crusoe  till  two  in  the  morning. 
And,  when  he  went  to  bed,  he  had  confused 
dreams  of  being  married,  and  sitting  in  a gar- 
den with  children  about  his  knee.  And  all  the 
children  were  like  Lily. 

“Poor  little  creature!”  he  murmured,  turn- 
ing on  his  pillow,  next  morning.  “What  a life 
there  lies  before  her!  What  does  that  mon- 
strous woman  intend  to  do  with  the  child  ? To 
make  her  a rope-dancer,  or  a horse-rider,  or 
what  ?” 

“The  governor’s  hipped,  that’s  sure,”  Mr. 
Vemish,  Sir  William’s  valet,  observed  that  day 
to  Mrs.  Springbone,  the  lady  who  officiated  as 
housekeeper  at  the  chambers,  290  Pall  Mall. 
“ He  wouldn’t  have  no  brandy-and-soda  this 
morning ; he  wouldn’t  have  no  deviled  kidneys, 
and  no  anchovy  toast.  He  breakfasted  on  a 
cup  of  tea  and  a roll,  and  he  set  off  for  a walk 
by  hisself  in  the  Green  Park.  I think  he’s  in 
love.” 

“ By  Jove ! I will  get  married,  ” cried  William 
Long  to  himself  that  very  morning.  “I’ll  go 
to  Peignoir’s  and  have  ray  hair  cut,  and  I’ll  call 
on  the  Cccurdesarts. 

The  which  he  did  punctually. 


“Well,  Sir  William.” 

“ I think  there  are  few  things  you  would  hesi- 


‘Well,  I am  not  particular.  I like  money; 


CHAPTER  XXH. 

LILT  IS  FITTED  OCT  BY  CUTWIG  A CO. 

Greenwich  Park  was  kept  open  later  long 
ago  than  it  is  at  present.  It  was  getting  dark 
when  the  lady  and  the  child  entered  by  the  west- 
ern gate.  The  countess  seemed  to  know  her 
way  perfectly  well,  and  they  pursued  the  path 
toward  the  Observatory.  The  moon  was  up, 
and  Lily  looked  about  her  in  wonderment.  The 
tall  trees  and  the  brown  bars  of  shadow  they 
cast  upon  the  moonlit  grass,  which  looked  almost 
frosty  in  its  brightness ; the  deer — more  numer- 
ous then  than  now — that  peeped  furtively,  show- 
ing their  gleaming  heads  from  the  thickets,  like. 


| fairies  playing  at  hide-and-seek ; the  birds,  dis 
turbed  in  their  dreams  (by  imaginary  cats,  per- 
chance), that  came  fluttering  off  the  boughs,  aud 
then,  reassured,  went  fluttering  back  again ; at 
all  these  sights  the  child  looked,  and  marveled, 
and  forgot  her  sleepiness. 

When  they  had  skirted  One-tree  Hill,  and 
gained  the  earth-work  rampart  that  runs  round 
the  picturesque  old  edifice  where  Halley  dwelt, 
they  found  it  almost  deserted.  A soldier  in  a 
bearskin  cap  much  too  big  for  him,  was  whis- 
tling for  want  of  thought,  and  flicking  his  penny 
cane  against  the  brick  wall.  He  was  a temper- 
ate Grenadier,  or  else  fortune  had  been  unkind 
to  him,  and  he  had  not  got  as  much  beer  as  he 
wanted.  At  all  events,  he  was  melancholy.  A 
sweet-hearting  couple  were  wrangling  in  a sub- 
dued tone  on  one  of  the  benches.  A long  day 
spent  in  the  society  of  the  adored  one  of  our 
hearts  not  unfrequently  ends  in  mutual  distaste. 

The  Grenadier  had  disappeared,  whistling, 
and  they  were  left  alone.  It  was  very  calm  and 
still.  The  stars  seemed  to  smile  on  Lily.  She 
looked  up  at  the  moon,  and  tried  to  shape  its 
tranquil  face  ihto  the  pale,  handsome  counte- 
nance of  the  tall  gentleman  who  had  been  so 
kind  to  her.  She  still  kept  the  something  hard 
and  smooth  he  had  given  her  slightly  clasped  in 
her  hand.  She  did  not  dare  to  look  at  it,  but 
by  a quick,  furtive  movement  slipped  it  into  the 
bosom  of  her  frock.  Was  Lily  naughty  to  prac- 
tice concealment  so  early  ? 

It  was  a time  for  good  and  tranquil  thoughts ; 
a time  to  be  at  peace  and  good-will  with  man- 
kihd;  a time  for  studious  men,  of  pure  and 
blameless  lives,  to  ascend  their  watch-towers, 
and  read  the  starry  heavens  through  their  long 
glasses.  Lily  gazed  wistfully  upon  the  shadowy 
prospect,  the  great  panorama  of  verdure  now 
bathed  in  soft  haze,  upon  the  distant  river,  the 
hospital  domes  looming  large,  the  lights  twink- 
ling from  the  ports  of  the  great  hospital  ship. 
The  child,  though  no  longer  drowsy,  felt  as 
though  this  was  her  bedtime  out  of  doors,  and 
longed  to  say  her  prayers,  and  lie  down  under 
one  of  the  tall  trees,  with  the  deer  to  keep  watch 
over  her. 

The  lady,  seemingly,  was  in  no  such  tranquil 
mood.  She  had  been  muttering  to  herself  all 
the  way,  and  Lily  had  been  far  too  nervous  to 
speak  to  her. 

“ Yes ; they  will  have  a wild  night,”  she  said, 
between  her  teeth;  “an  orgie!  And  my  life! 

Is  it  any  thing  better? — orgie  upon  orgie,  feast 
upon  feast,  boiling  oil  upon  red-hot  coals.  Look 
here,  you  young  cat,”  she  pursued,  turning  upon 
Lily,  “ attend  to  me.  Do  you  know  who  I am  ?” 

The  child,  trembling  in  every  limb,  stammer- 
ed a negative. 

“ I am  your  mother.” 

“I  thought  my  mamma  was  in  heaven, 
ma’am,”  Lily  answered,  in  a very  low  voice; 
“Miss  Babby  always  told  me  so.” 

And,  indeed,  when  the  child,  perplexed  by  the 
frequent  questions  and  occasional  jeerings  of  the 
girls  who  had  mammas,  had  interrogated  Miss 
Barbara  Bunnycastle  on  the  subject  the  govern- 
ess had  returned  her  the  answer  quoted  above, 
not  knowing  what  else  to  tell  her.  Had  not  M. 

J.  B.  Constant  said  that  Miss  Floris’s  mamma 
was  dead  ? • 

“You  are  not  likely  to  meet  either  of  your 
parents  there,”  pursued  the  lady,  in  a scornful 
voice.  “ Va  chercher  ailleurs,  mon  enfant,  c’est 
la-bas  que  tu  les  trouveras.  You  will  never  have 
any  other  mother  than  me.  Do  you  love  me  ?”  « 

The  child  was  silent. 

“That’s  right.  Don’t  tell  me  a lie.  If  you 
had,  I would  have  beaten  you.  Ah,  my  pullet, 
you  don’t  know  what  blows  are.  Your  little  en- 
tertainment is  all  to  come.  Listen  to  me ; you 
are  going  to  school  a long  way  oft'.  You  are  no 
longer  to  be  made  .a  pet  and  a darling  of.  No- 
body ever  petted  me.  You  shall  live  hard ; you 
shall  work.  Sacrebleu!  you  shall  work,  you 
cub !” 

The  child  was,  fortunately,  too  young  to  un- 
derstand more  than  that  the  lady  was  very  cross. 
What  had  she  done  that  the  lady  was  so  angry 
with  her?  Lily  was  too  frightened  to  weep; 
but  she  trembled  more  than  ever. 

“Ah!  the  night  air.  You  will  gain  a chill,” 
cried  the  strange  lady,  with  capricious  tender- 
ness. “There,  don’t  be  frightened.  Be  still, 
and  nobody  shall  hurt  you.”  And  she  dragged 
the  shawl  oft'  her  own  shoulders,  and,  hastily 
kissing  the  child,  wrapped  her  in  it.  Her  kiss 
seemed  to  burn  Lily’s  cheek. 

They  went  down  the  winding  path  again,  and 
out  of  the  Park,  and  into  the  town.  And  there 
— though  the  railway  was  open — the  Jady  en- 
gaged a flyman  to  take  them  into  London.  The 
man  named  ten  shillings  as  his  fare,  and  the 
lady  was  too  haughty  to  bargain  with  him,  but 
she  took  it  out  in  tormenting  the  unhappy  wretch 
all  the  way  to  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  and  all 
the  way  from  the  Elephant  to  Golden  Square, 
Regent  Street.  She  abused  him  for  driving  too 
slowly,  and  then  for  driving  too  fast ; she  de- 
clared that  the  horse  was  lame,  and  that  one  of 
the  wheels  was  coming  off.  She  accused  him 
of  being  intoxicated  (he  was  as  sober  a fellow  as 
need  be) ; she  vowed  that  she  would  prosecute 
him  for  not  having  lnir.pa;  and  she  called  all  the 
turnpike-men  robbers  and  extortioners. 

“ I suppose  you  want  to  cheat  me  out  of  some 
money  to  drink  now,”  she  observed,  when  this 
long-suffering  Jehu  had  landed  her  at  her  desti- 
nation. 

“I  don’t  want  nothing  to  drink,”  cried  the 
man,  desperately.  “I  don’t  want  nothing  from 
ycr.  I only  wants  to  be  quit  of  yer.” 

“ Don’t  be  insolent !”  the  lady  replied. 

“Ilinsolent!”  exclaimed  the  flyman,  throw- 
ing up  his  arms.  “ 'Ear  ’er.  Am  I a man  or 
am  I a convic  ? Am  I a man  or  am  I a slave  ?” 
^-“Yqu  a^c^n^inipertinent  drunken  fellow.  Go 
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have  jobbed  for  in  the  same  yard  going  on  for 
nineteen  year,”  continued  the  man. 

“Now,  what’s  the  matter  here?”  the  gruff 
voice  of  a passing  policeman  interposed. 

“ Nothin’s  the  matter,”  returned  the  flyman, 
gathering  up  his  reins,  and  settling  himself  on 
his  box.  ‘ “I’ve  got  my  fare,  and  I’m  satisfied. 
Only  next  time  that  lady  wants  to  be  driven  to 
Old  Scratch,  I ’ope  she’ll  ’ail  another  fly.”  Wifh 
which  he  drove  off. 

The  lady  certainly  did  not  possess,  or  else  she 
did  not  care  to  cultivate,  the  art  of  conciliating 
the  lower  orders.  The  number  of  enemies  she 
had  made  that  day  might  have  been  calculated 
by  the  number  of  inferiors  with  whom  she  had 
come  in  contact. 

They  slept,  that  night  in  a house  in  Golden 
Square,  where  this  benignant  person  had  taken 
lodgings.  And  the  first  thing  Lily  heard  in  the 
morning — for  to  her  great  joy  she  was  not  put 
to  sleep  with  the  strange  lady,  but  was  bestowed 
in  a small  adjoining  bedroom — was  an  alarming 
commotion  with  the  servant-of-all-work  respect- 
ing breakfast:  in  the  midst  of  which  a stout 
landlady  arrived,  breathless,  to  give  the  lodger 
warning. 

“Flesh  and  blood  can’t  stand  it  no  longer,” 
said  the  indignant  dame.  “I’d  rather  have  the 
parlors  empty  for  six  months  than  be  scarified 
in  this  obstroperous  manner.  A true-born  En- 
glishwoman ain’t  to  be  treated  like  a black  In- 
jin.” 

“And  like  the  dirt  under  your  feet,”  added 
the  servant-of-all-work,  who  was  in  tears. 

“And  you’d  better  suit  yourself  elsewhere, 
mum,”  the  landlady  continued. 

“ Canaille !”  the  countess  replied.  “ I would 
not  remain  another  twenty-four  hours  in  your 
wretched  hovel  for  twenty  pounds.  Give  mo 
your  swindling  bill,  and  I will  pay  it.  I leave 
this  evening.” 

The  day  was  a strange  one,  and  the  lady 
scarcely  exchanged  half  a dozen  words  with 
Lily.  She  was  in  too  great  a rage  after  the 
commotion  to  breakfast  in  Golden  Square,  so 
took  the  child  to  a French  coffee-house  under 
the  colonnade  of  the  Italian  Opera.  Then  they 
had  a hackney-coach,  and  went  a long  long  way 
through  low  and  darkling  Temple  Bar  into  the 
City,  until  they  reached  a large  shop  in  a crowd- 
ed street.  They  entered  this  warehouse,  and 
the  lady  said  to  the  assistant,  “This  little  girl  is 
going  to  school,  supply  her  with  all  she  wants, 
and  put  it  in  a trunk.” 

The  assistant,  who  was  a joyous,  middle-aged 
man  in  spectacles,  and  whose  stiff  shirt  collars 
made  indentations  in  his  plump  cheeks,  sub- 
mitted that  it  would  take  a good  hour  and  a half 
to  furnish  the  young  lady’s  outfit;  and  asked 
where  he  might  have  the  honor  of  sending  the 
esteemed  order? 

“I  will  take  it  away  with  me,”  she  answered. 
“We  will  return  in  a couple  of  hours.  Stay, 
can  you  take  charge  of  the  child  for  that  time  ?” 

The  assistant  replied  that  they  would  only  be 
too  happy  to  take  care  of  the  young  lady  for 
that  period. 

“Then  stay  here,”  said  the  lady  to  Lily, “and 
don’t  get  into  mischief.  At  four  o’clock  (it  was 
now  close  upon  two)  I shall  be  here.”  And  she 
went  away. 

“Is  that  your  mamma,  my  dear?”  the  stout 
assistant  with  the  spectacles  asked,  when  the 
lady  had  taken  her  departure. 

“ Y — y — es,”  answered  Lily,  hesitating  some- 
what. 

“Ah!  Dear  me.  A handsome  lady,  quite 
the  lady,  in  fact,”  he  continued.  “A  proud 
one,  too,”  he  said  to  himself.  “Looks  as  if  she 
had  a devil  of  a temper.  A Tartar,  I’ll  be 
sworn.  Now,  Miss  Eldred,  my  good  young  lady, 
will  you  be  good  enough  to  come  here,  and  we’ll 
get  this  little  matter  in  hand.” 

Miss  Eldred  was  a tall  lady,  but  the  prefix 
“young”  could  be  applied  to  her  only  in  court- 
esy. She  was  bony,  but  benignant.  She  was 
clad  in  brown  merino,  which  fitted  her  so  straight 
that  her  dress  looked  like  the  section  of  a pair 
of  trowsers.  She  smiled  affably  on  Lily,  and 
asked  her  whether  she  had  ever  been  to  school 
before  ? Upon  which  Lily  told  her  all  she  knew 
about  the  Bunnycastlcs,  and  things  in  general, 
and  soon  grew  quite  companionable  with  her. 
And  then  the  little  matter  of  her  outfit  was  put 
in  hand. 

Lily  never  spent  a pleasanter  twQ  hours  in  her 
life.  It  was  a wonderful  shop,  and  they  seemed 
to  sell  every  thing.  They  showed  her  cabins 
complete  with  swinging  cots,  and  lamps,  and 
delightful  little  shiny  washing-stands,  and  min- 
iature chests  of  drawers,  which  they  fitted  up  on 
board  ships  bound  for  Australia.  They  showed 
her  great  black  sea-chests  with  “Captain  Wid- 
geon, Madras,”  and  “Lieutenant  Rampelbug- 
gins,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,”  painted  thereupon 
in  white  letters.  They  showed  her  bales  of  shirts, 
stacks  of  stockings,  hives  of  straw  hats,  bags, 
portmanteaus,  writing-desks,  dressing-cases,  sex- 
tants, chronometers,  and  cases  of  digestive  bis- 
cuits. 

“We  sell  saddles,”  the  stout  assistant  remark- 
ed, with  conscious  pride.  “ We  sell  beer.  We 
sell  anchors,  likewise  school-books,  also  bonnets, 
and  pickles,  and  parasols,  and  anchovy  paste. 
We  are  general  shippers  If  you  require  pre- 
served beef,  there  are  five  hundred  cases  qf  it 
in  the  left-hand  corner.  Do  yon  want  any  curry 
powder  ? That’s  your  sort.  You’ve  only  to  ask 
for  a chain  cable,  my  dear,  and  you  can  have  it 
at  per  foot.  We  fit  out  every  body.  A bride, 
or  an  Admiral  of  the  Blue,  a midshipman  or  an 
Indian  rajah,  a little  school-girl,  or  the  governor 
of  Cape  Coast  Castle ; it’s  all  one  to  us.  When 
you  go  to  school,  and  they  ask  who  fitted  you 
■t  at  two  hours’  notice,  just  hand  ’em  the  card 
of  Cutwig  & Co.,  will  you?” 

He  presented  the  child  with  a packet  of  ad- 
dress cards  on  the  spot.  “We  furnish  funerals 
too,”  he  went  on,  c^ingly^antj; we’ve  sent 


out  wedding-breakfasts  in  hermetically  sealed 
tins;  but  we  couldn’t  get  the  lobster  salad  to 
keep  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  so  that  branch  had 
to  be  given  up.  But  if  they  want  any  Devon- 
shire clotted  cream  at  Singapore,  or  any  canary- 
birds  in  New  Zealand,  they  send  to  Cutwig  & 
Co.  for  ’em.  We  might  have  done  a powerful 
stroke  of  business  in  portable  theatres  for  the 
, colonies,  but  the  late  Mrs.  Cutwig  was  pious,  and 
wouldn’t  hear  of  it.” 

Meanwhile  Miss  Eldred,  assisted  by  a slender, 
pretty  girl,  whom  she  addressed  as  ’Melia,  and 
who  was  her  niece,  had  been  busied  in  trying 
various  articles  of  apparel  on  Lily,  and  asking 
if  she  thought  them  pretty.  And  then  the  stout 
assistant,  whose  name  was  Banns,  asked  Lily  for 
her  name,  saying  that  he  only  knew  her  mamma 
as  a customer,  and  a very  good  customer  she 
was,  but  rather  uppish.  Lily  said  her  name  was 
Floris,  not  knowing  whether  she  would  escape 
censure  from  the  strange  lady  for  making  that 
revealment  unlicensed;  and  then  Mr.  Ranns 
whispered  something  down  a pipe,  and  in  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour  afterward  a man  in  a fur  cap  sud- 
denly popped  up  a trap  in  the  floor,  in  one  cor- 
ner, and  heaved  forward  into  view  a neat  trunk 
covered  with*  black  leather,  and  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  Miss  Floris  in  capitals  of  white 
paint. 

‘ ‘ Stenciled  and  varnished  at  once,  by  our  pat- 
ent instantaneous  process,”  remarked  Mr.  Ranns, 
rubbing  his  palms  together  in  quiet  complacency 
at  the  expedition  in  all  matters  observed  by  Cut- 
wig & Co.  “Lord  bless  you ! we’d  knock  all 
the  names  of  the  officers  of  a seventy-four,  with 
brass  nails  into  fheir  chests,  in  forty  minutes. 
Yours  is  rather  an  uncommon  name,  my  dear, 
else  we  generally  keep  the  names  of  every  body 
in  the  Post-office  Directory  ready  painted  on 
portmanteaus,  chests,  and  traveling  bags,  in  sets 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  apiece.” 

At  this  stage  of  the  conversation  Miss  Eldred 
suggested  that  the  young  lady  must  be  hungry  ; 
and  Lily,  nothing  loth,  accompanied  her  to  a 
back  parlor  of  triangular  shape,  smelling  rather 
too  strongly  of  new  chests  of  drawers,  fresh 
feather  beds,  and  oilskin  hats,  but  still  very  snug 
and  comfortable.  And  there,  Lily,  and  Miss 
Eldred,  and  ’Melia,  and  Mr.  Ranns,  dined  off  a 
roast  leg  of  mutton,  and  vegetables,  and  a very 
nice  apple-pudding.  Lily  observed  that  Miss 
Eldred  dined  in  her  thimble,  and  Mr.  Ranns  in 
a hurry,  with  a pen  behind  his  ear;  likewise 
that  the  front  of  ’Melia’s  dress  was  so  garnished 
with  threaded  needles,  that  it  might  have  done 
good  service  as  a martial  buckler. 

“Half  a glass  of  sherry,  and  a nice  rosy- 
cheeked  apple — we  export  ’em,  my  dear,  by 
hogsheads — for  Miss  Floris,”  chirped  Mr. Ranns, 
“ and  then  we  must  go  to  business.  This  is  a 
mill  that  never  stops,  my  dear.”  And,  indeed, 
it  never  did.  Business  had  been  going  on  very 
briskly  all  through  dinner-time;  and  a dozen 
times  at  least  Mr.  Ranns  had  popped  up  from 
the  table,  and  bustled  into  the  shop  to  supply 
intending  shippers  with  flannel  jerseys,  or  ba- 
rometers, or  bird-cages,  or  something  of  an 
equally  miscellaneous  description.  The  ad  in- 
terim charge  of  Cutwig  & Co.’s  establishment 
was,  however,  left  to  a lanky  youth  of  vacant 
mien,  whom  Mr.  Ranns  described  as  being  rather 
soft  in  his  head,  and  a poor  salesman,  but  a 
capital  hand  at  accounts. 

After  dinner  Lily  was  taken  into  the  count- 
ing-house— a dark  little  box  with  a raised  floor, 
to  which  you  ascended  by  half  a dozen  steps,  and 
which  was  fenced  all  round  by  balustraded  pan- 
els, like  a family  pew.  Here  the  vacant  youth 
kept  the  accounts  of  tho  house,  in  a series  of  im- 
mense volumes,  covered  in  rough  calf  and  bound 
in  brass.  He  was  a good-tempered  lad  though 
imbecile,  and  permitted  Lily  to  peep  into  one  of 
the  big  ledgers,  where  she  saw  a great  deal  of 
writing  in  a neat,  fat,  round  hand,  almost  as 
beautiful  as  copies. 

“We  call  ’em  our  week  day  Bibles,”  remarked 
Mr.  Ranns,  facetiously.  “We  ship  to  all  the 
world  six  days  in  the  week,  and  go  to  church  on 
Sundays.” 

Lily  thought  the  big  ledgers  very  beautiful, 
but  wondered  by  what  clairvoyance  the  vacant 
youth  could  contrive  to  write  in  them  in  tho 
dark. 

“Are  you  fond  of  apples?”  the  vacant  clerk 
whispered  to  her,  with  a friendly  leer. 

Lily  modestly  avowed  a partiality  for  the  fruit 
in  question. 

“Then  ’ere’s  another,”  pursued  the  clerk, 
“and  another;  I dote  on  apples,  I do.  I al- 
ways buy  ’em  when  I’m  sent  out  with  bills  for 
acceptance.  My  wages  is  eighteen.  I gives  my 
mother,  which  is  a widder,  twelve,  and  I spends 
the  rest  on  apples.  I don’t  go  to  the  theayter. 
Cutwig  & Co.  don’t  like  it.  It’s  wicked.  I 
eats  apples  all  day.  They  ’elps  me  with  the 
figures.”  And  the  clerk  resumed  his  caligraphy 
in  the  dark,  munching  as  he  wrote. 

And  now  nothing  would  suit  Mr.  Ranns — by 
whom  this  amicable  conversation  had  not  been 
heard — but  that  Miss  Floris  should  be  taken  up 
stairs  and  presented  to  the  head  of  the  house, 
Cutwig  & Co.  itself.  So,  up  stairs  went  Lily, 
pleased  and  amused,  and  in  a front  drawing-room 
they  found,  reading  a newspaper,  and  with  a bot- 
tle of  wine  before  him,  such  a nice  dear  old  gen- 
tleman, with  a powdered  head  which  wagged  to 
and  fro,  and  with  gold-rimmed  spectacles.  This 
was  Mr.  Cutwig,  head  of  the  firm,  Co.  and  all 
He  was  eighty  years  of  age,  and  father  of  his 
company.  “Might  have  been  alderman  and 
passed  the  chair  long  ago,  but  the  late  Mr  . 
Cutwig  was  a lofty  soul,  and  couldn’t  • ' oar 
the  corporation.  She  thought  it  low,”  r.  a Mr. 
Ranns. 

“Fitted  her  out,  Sir,”  was  the  simple  speech 
accompanying  the  presentation  of  Lily. 

“Good  lad,  good  lad,”  piped  old  Mr.  Cutwig 
in  a very  shrill  treble  (Mr.  Ranns  might  have 
been  on  the  shady  side  of  forty).  “Train  up  a 


child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is 
old  he’ll  be  worth  eighty  thousand  pound,  and 
on  the  Court  of  Assistants.  Here’s  a new  shil- 
ling from  the  Mint,  my  dear.” 

He  pulled  out  of  his  waistcoat-pocket  a very 
dazzling  piece  of  money,  which,  with  a shaking 
hand,  he  gave  to  Lily.  The  child  had  some 
scruples  as  to  accepting  it,  but,  at  a discreet 
sign  from  Mr.  Ranns,  she  took  it  and  thanked 
him.* 

“I  came  into  this  town  nigh  upon  seventy 
year  ago,  bv  the  Dover  wagon,  with  one-and- 
fippence  - halfpenny  in  my  pocket,”  piped  old 
Mr.  Cutwig.  “ I slept  on  a hop-sack  in  the  Bor- 
ough market.  Many  a little  makes  a mickle. 
Honesty  is  the  best  policy.  Ask  Ranns.  He’s 
a good  lad,  and  has  been  with  me,  man  and  boy, 
over  seven-and-twentv  year.  I always  took  care 
of  my  shop,  and  my ’shop  always  took  care  of 
me.” 

Here  the  old  gentleman's  head  began  to  wag 
more  rapidly,  and  Lily  noticed  that  he  was  hold- 
ing his  newspaper  upside  down. 

“He’s  breaking  fast,”  Mr.  Ranns  mentioned 
confidentially,  as,  the  interview  being  over,  he 
conducted  Lily  down  stairs,  “ but  he’s  as  good 
as  gold.  Wonderful  man  of  business  in  his 
time,  my  dear.  He’d  get  up  at  six  o’clock  and 
ship  two  tons  of  goods  to  the  colonies  before 
breakfast,  but  he’s  a little  out  of  date  now,  and 
when  you  come  back  from  school  you  mustn’t  be 
surprised  to  see  Ranns  & Eldred  over  the  door, 
late  Cutwig  & Co.  Unless,”  he  continued  in 
a contemplative  undertone,  “Ranns  turns  into 
Eldred,  and  Eldred  into  Ranns.  ” 

It  was  four  o'clock  when  they  reached  the 
shop  again.  Lily’s  outfit  was  quite  completed, 
and  she  sat  down  meekly  on  her  trunk,  and 
waited  for  about  half  an  hour  longer,  when  a 
grand  carriage  came  driving  furiously  to  the 
door,  and  a powdered  footman  (there  were  two 
behind  the  carriage)  descended  and  handed  out 
Lily’s  protectress.  The  child  saw  the  lady  turn 
on  the  threshold  as  she  entered  and  wave  her 
hand  in  token  of  farewell  to  an  old  gentleman 
in  the  carriage.  He  was  a splendid  gentleman, 
with  a fringe  of  white  whisker  round  his  face, 
and  Lily  somehow  fancied  that  she  had  seen  him 
before.  Was  it  at  the  Greenwich  dinner  yester- 
day? 

The  handsome  lady  was  radiant.  Lily  had 
never  seen  her  look  so  good-tempered.  She  was 
pleased  with  every  thing,  and,  to  Miss  Eldred, 
was  positively  civil.  Mr.  Ranns  handed  her, 
with  a low  bow,  the  invoice  for  the  child’s  outfit. 
The  lady,  just  glancing  at  the  sum  total,  instant- 
ly, and  without  question,  disbursed  the  amount 
in  crisp  bank-notes.  Then  a hackney-coach 
was  called,  and  the  trunk  hoisted  on  to  it,  and 
Lily  herself  was  lifted  into  the  vehicle. 

The  coach  was  just  driving  away,  when  Mr. 
Ranns,  bearing  a package  which  seemed  to  be  a 
small  canoe  wrapped  in  brown  paper,  came  run- 
ning to  the  coach  door. 

“ Beg  pardon  for  the  liberty,  ma’am,”  he  said, 
deferentially,  “ but  would  you  allow  this  parcel 
to  be  put  into  the  coach  ? Miss  Floris  is  such 
a dear  little  girl,  and  we  forgot  to  take  off  five 
per  cent  discount  for  cash.  It’s  only  a Noah’s 
ark,  with  Cutwig  & Co’s  compliments.  And 
Mr.  Ranns  ran  back  again  as  hard  as  he  could 
into  Cutwig  & Co’s  premises:  thus  obviating 
the  possibility  of  the  lady  indignantly  declining 
the  present,  or  launching  the  canoe  bodily  at  his 
head. 

But  the  lady  didn’t  decline  it.  She  was  in 
far  too  good  a temper  to  do  that.  In  fact,  she 
condescended  to  tell  Lily  that  it  was  kind,  real- 
ly very  kind,  of  the  people  in  the  shop ; and  she 
so  smiled  on  her,  and  looked  generally  so  splen- 
did and  so  benignant,  that  the  child  gazed  upon 
her  face  with  an  admiring  awe,  as  though  she 
had  been  an  animated  rainbow. 

“ What  do  you  think  of  that,  little  one  ?”  she 
said,  in  a triumphant  voice,  flashing  before  the 
child’s  eyes  a great  bracelet  which  encircled  her 
wrist,  and  which  blazed  with  diamonds.  When 
suddenly  she  descried  something  shining  in  Lily’s 
hand.  It  was  the  new  shilling  from  the  Mint. 

The  child,  blushing  and  stammering,  explained 
that  the  nice  old  gentleman  with  the  powdered 
head  had  given  it  her,  and  that  she  had  at  first 
hesitated  to  take  it,  but  that  the  other  gentleman 
had  told  her  to  take  it.  The  lady  was  in  great 
wrath,  snatched  the  coin  from  her,  and  flung  it 
out  of  the  coach  window. 

“ I’ve  a good  mind  to  throw  the  Noah’s  ark 
after  it,”  she  cried  with  a furious  look.  “You 
mean  little  wretch.  Ma  foi,  you  begin  early  to 
be  a beggar.  You  have  thief’s  blood  in  you. 
He  would  take  any  thing,  that  base  monster 
and  she  went  on  scolding  Lily,  but  in  a rambling 
incoherent  manner,  for  full  five  minutes.  Her 
good  temper  was  all  gone. 

By-and-by  they  came  to  Thames  Street,  which 
was  full,  fis  it  always  is,  of  carts,  and  drays,  and 
barrels,  and  sugar-loaves,  and  piles  of  dried  had- 
docks, and  dirt,  and  clamor.  And  there,  at  the 
entrance  to  a narrow  lane,  stood  an  individual 
in  a suit  of  oilskin,  who  was  crying  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  “ The  Bolong  steamer ! The  Bo- 
long  steamer!  This  way  to  the  Bolong  steam- 
er !”  till  he  almost  deafened  Lily. 

There  was  a porter  waiting  by  the  side  of  this 
individual,  and  he  had  a truck  and  some  lug- 
gage on  it.  The  luggage  belonged  to  the  lady. 
The  porter  touched  his  cap,  and  assisted  the 
coachman  to  remove  Lily’s  trunk  to  the  truck, 
which  he  trundled  down  a steep  passage  and 
along  a wooden  pier,  and  so  on  board  a ship, 
much  larger  than  the  steamer  in  which  Lily  had 
gone  to  Greenwich.  The  deck  was  covered  with 
people,  luggage,  and  merchandise.  Every  body 
was  running  about  in  the  most  distracted  man- 
ner, and  a great  bell  kept  ding-donging  furious- 
ly. Then  a rope  fell  across  Lily’s  feet  and  hurt 
her  toes,  and  the,  steam  began  to  make  a hide- 
ous noise,  and  the  funnel  began  to  vomit  great 
0f  black  smoke,  dnd  the  captain,  who 


stood  on  a bridge  above  the  deck,  gave  a num- 
ber of  orders  in  a hoarse  voice,  which  a dirty 
boy  who  stood  below  him  repeated  in  a shrill 
one.  And  then  the  wharf  and  the  warehouses 
beyond  it,  and  the  people  upon  it,  all  seemed  to 
be  moving  away ; but  it  was  the  steamer  itself, 
and  its  crew,  and  Lily,  who  were  moving. 

She  was  on  board  the  Harlequin  steam-packet 
bound  for  Boulogne.  The  shore  drifted  away 
from  her;  the  last  sound  she  heard  on  shore 
was  the  voice  of  the  porter,  with  whom  the  lady 
had  had  a trifling  dispute  respecting  payment, 
and  who  was  shaking  his  fist  at  her  and  bawl- 
ing out : 

“You  call  yourself  a lady!  You  call  your- 
self a lady ! Yah !” 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

An  unsuccessful  lover  was  asked  by  what  means  he  lost 
his  divinity.  “Alas!"  cried  he,  “I  flattered  her  until 
she  got  too  prond  to  speak  to  me." 


“ I say,  Bill,  what  do  those  chaps  mean  by  an  accord- 
ion ?"  “Don’t  you  know?  Why,  it’s  an  edicated  bel- 
lows." 


“ Pa,  has  Mr.  Jones’s  eyes  got  feet  t"  “ Why,  my  boy  ?” 
“ Because  I heard  mother  say  at  a party  the  other  even- 
ing that  Mr.  Jones’s  eyes  followed  her  all  over  the  room.” 


Mr.  Home,  the  medium,  states  that  before  his  expulsion 
from  Rome  he  was  required  to  sign  the  following  declara- 
tion in  the  presence  of  the  Chief  of  the  Inquisition : “ I, 
Daniel  Douglas  Home,  do  hereby  solemnly  declare  and 
avow  that  I have  not  sold  my  soul  to  the  Devil,  nor  have 
I on  any  occasion  been  cognizant  of  bolding  communica- 
tion with  the  Evil  One." 


What  snows  does  summer  never  melt  ?— The  snows  of 
*ge. 


A reformed  gambler  says  that  he  who  lives  by  the  card 
may  die  by  the  cord. 


There  is  no  danger  of  hard  times  among  the  shoemakers, 
because  every  Bhoe  is  soled  before  it  can  be  got  ready  for 
the  market. 


“Don’t  put  too  much  confidence  in  a lover’s  vows  and 
sighs,"  said  Mrs.  Partington  to  her  niece.  “ Let  him  tell 
you  that  yoo  have  lips  like  strawberries  and  cream,  cheeks 
like  a tarnation,  and  an  eye  like  an  asterisk;  but  such 
things  oftener  come  from  a tender  head  than  a tender 
heart." 


How  many  parts  of  speech  are  there?— It  depends  upon 
the  speaker,  who  may  sometimes  divide  his  speech  into 
several  parts,  and  sometimes  show  a total  want  of  parts 
in  speaking  it. 

“ Pray,  8ir,"  said  a young  belle  to  the  clerk  of  a circu- 
lating library,  “ have  you  Man  as  he  iet"  “ No,  miss," 
replied  he,  “but  we  have  Woman  as  she  should  be l" 


Men  slip  on  water  when  it  is  frozen,  and  on  whisky 
when  it  isn't. 


So  long  as  a woman  loves  she  loves  right  on,  steadily. 
A man  has  to  do  something  between  whiles. 


A lady  of  somewhat  dignified  demeanor,  having  lost  her 
way, -said  to  an  urchin  in  the  street,  “Boy,  I want  to  go 
to  Bond  Street."  “Well,  inarm,”  replied  the  boy,  coolly 
walking  on,  “why  don’t  you  go  there  then?** 


Many  a judge  has  passed  hundreds  of  sentences  who 
could  never  parse  one.  • 


An  offender  fined  a second  time  is  not  necessarily  re- 
fined. 


A man  hearing  of  another  who  was  a hundred  years  old, 
said,  contemptuously,  “Pshaw!  what  a fuss  about  no- 
thing! Why,  if  my  grandfather  was  alive  he  would  now 
be  a hundred  and  fifty  years  old.” 


The  last  case  of  indolence  Is  that  of  a man  named  John 
Hole,  who  was  so  lazy  that  in  writing  his  name  he  simply 
used  the  letter  “ J,"  and  then  punched  a hole  through  the 
paper. 


A farmer  in  a village  in  Hampshire  was  invited  to  at- 
tend a party  at  the  Squire's  the  other  evening,  when  there 
was  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  met  one  of  the  guests,  who  said,  “Well, 
farmer,  how  did  you  enjoy  yourself  last  night?  were  not 
the  quartettes  excellent?”  “Why,  really.  Sir,  I can’t 
say,"  said  he,  “for  I didn't  taste  ’em;  but  the  pork  chops 
were  the  finest  I ever  did  eat.” 


“ Ora  Mutual  Friend” — Charles  Dickens,  of  course. 


A teacher,  one  day,  endeavoring  to  make  a pupil  un- 
derstand the  nature  and  application  of  a passive  verb,  said, 
“ A passive  verb  is  expressive  of  the  nature  of  receiving 
an>  action,  as  Peter  is  beaten.  Now,  what  did  Peter  do?" 
The  boy,  pausing  a moment,  with  the  gravest  countenance 
imaginable,  replied,  “Well,  I don’t  know,  without  he  hol- 
lered." 


Queen  Elizabeth  said,  “Anger  makes  dull  men  witty, 
but  it  keep  them  poor.” 


What  weapon  of  war  is  an  angry  lover  like?— A cross- 
bow (beau). 


An  old  woman  in  Yorkshire  crossed  a bridge  -that  was 
marked  as  “dangerous,”  without  seeing  the  sign.  On 
being  informed  of  the  fact  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
she  turned  about  and  immediately  recrossed. ; 


111  temper  puts  as  many  briefs  into  the  lawyer’s  bag  as 
injustice. 


“Mr.  Smith,"  said  the  counsel,  “you  say  you  once  offi- 
ciated in  a pulpit — do  you  mean  that  you  preached?" 
“ No,  £ir ; I held  the  candle  for  a man. who  did."  “ Ah, 
the  court  understood  you  differently.  They  supposed  that 
the  discourse  came  from  you."  “No,  Sir;  I only  throwed 
a light  on  it.”; 


Why  is  a butcher's  cart  like  his  boots?— Because  he  car- 
ries his  calves  there. 


“Have  the  jury  agreed?"  asked  the  bailiff  of  a locked- 
up  set  of  twelve,  whom  he  had  left  under  care  of  his  man, 
Denny  Garry,  and  whom  he  met  upon  the  stairs  with  a 
can  in  his  hand.  “Oh  yes,”  replied  Denny,  “they  have 
agrade  to  sind  out  for  another  half-gallon.” 


DO  YOU  GIVE  IT  UP? 

Why  are  the  fixed  stars  like  wicked  old  men  ? 

Because  they  sin-tiU-late  ( scintillate ). 

The  name  of  a fish  not  very  uncommon. 

The  pride  and  the  boast  of  a young  married  woman. 
Her-ring. 

Why  is  a man  in  search  of  the  philosopher's  stone  like 
Neptune? 

He  is  sea-king  ( seeking ) what  never  was. 

We  hear  of  the  mother  of  pearl,  who  was  the  father  ? 
The  venerable  bead  (Bede). 

Why  is  a married  man  without  any  children  like  a bald 
MeU  few  io&Wr  (heir)  apparent. 
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GOING  NOWHERE. 

“Where  are  you  going,  my  fair  one?” 

“Nowhere,”  she  softly  replied. 

“ May  I go  with  you?”  he  asked  her. 

A look,  and  he  walked  by  her  side. 

I saw  them  go  off  together — 

In  the  darkness  disappear. 

“They  are  going  straight  to  their  ruin!” 
Was  whispered  close  to  my  ear. 

Oh,  Parents!  with  sons  and  daughters, 

Be  sure  they  have  Somewhere  to  go. 
From  their  homes  teach  them  never  to  wander 
Through  the  mazes  of  Vanity’s  Show. 

Beware  lest,  in  going  Nowhere, 

They  come  to  a life  of  shame. 

It  lies  in  your  fireside  teachings, 

And  with  you  rests  all  the  blame. 


A NIGHT’S  LODGING  IN  PARIS. 


In  18—,  before  I had  taken  my  degree  at  Oxford, 
and  before,  by  my  uncle’s  death,  I had  succeeded  to 
the  title,  I made  arrangements  to  spend  the  whole 
of  the  long  vacation  abroad.  I was  by  no  means 
desirous  of  a solitary  journey,  and  was  glad  to  find 

that , whose  rooms  were  on  the  same  staircase 

with  my  own  at  Brascnose,  and  with  whom  I was 
tolerably  intimate,  was  also  meditating  a continental 
tour.  We  made  arrangements  for  starting  together 
at  the  end  of  the  summer  term,  and  in  order  to  lose 
no  time,  I determined  not  to  go  into  Scotland  to  my 
mother  before  my  departure,  but  to  travel  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  to  Dover.  — had  as  little  to  detain 
him  as  I.  We  slept  a night  in  the  capital,  and  a 
night  in  the  port,  and  three  days  after  leaving  Ox- 
ford were  lodged  in  the  Hotel  Dessin.  Neither  of 
us  had  ever  left  England  before,  and  we  were  both 
full  of  the  spirit  of  enjoyment.  We  reached  Paris, 
still  together,  but  the  first  fortnight  of  our  journey 
had  taught  us  that  we  were  not  very  well  suited  for 
companions.  It  was  my  delight  to  stop  to  sketch 
some  tawny  old  market-woman,  in  her  stiff  white 
cap ; I could  spend  a whole  day  in  a church,  and 
have  still  somewhere  a port-folio  full  of  corbels  and 
screens  and  cornices,  jnarked  St.  Omer,  Lille,  Cam- 
brai,  Amiens,  and  other  places  of  smaller  note. 

grew  terribly  tired  of  all  this.  He  said  the 

scenery  was  detestable,  he  thought  all  the  churches 
were  shockingly  out  of  repair,  and  was  anxious  to 
hasten  his  arrival  in  the  French  metropolis.  But 
in  Paris  we  were  separated  more  than  ever.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  incongruity  of  our  tastes,  political  feel- 
ing tended  to  keep  us  apart  We  both  had  a fail- 
number  of  introductions  to  families  moving  in  good 
society.  The  friends  who  were  most  pleased  with 

' .,  and  with  whom was  most  pleased,  though 

by  birth  entitled  to  hold  their  heads  as  high  as  any 
of  the  blue-blooded  inhabitants  of  the  Faubourg  St. 

Germain,  had  been  induced  to  give  their  counte- 
nance—so  they  regarded  the  transaction — to  the 
court  of  the  Citizen  King.  An  old  friend  of  my 

mother’s,  married  to  a Marquis  de  , who  took 

me  under  her  especial  protection,  assured  me  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  loyal  hearts  who  still  cher- 
ished love  and  hope  for  the  (temporarily)  fallen 
cause  of  the  white  flag  to  associate  with  those  who 
had  degraded  their  race  by  recognizing  the  position 
of  a usurpation  as  detestable  as  it  would'be  ephem- 
eral. I confess  that  I cared  very  little  whether  the 
older  or  younger  branch  of  the  Bourbons  issued  the 
invitations  for  the  assemblies  at  the  Tuileries,  and  I 
had  small  hopes  that  Charles  X.  would  be  recalled. 

But  I grew  to  like  Madame  de  — — , and,  as  a neces- 
sary consequence,  formed  different  acquaintances 
from  those  of  my  fellow-traveler.  We  had  been  in 
Paris  about  three  weeks,  and  though  we  were  stay- 
ing in  the  same  hotel,  I had  not  seen for  sev- 

eral days.  We  met  by  accident  on  the  staircase  of 
the  hotel. 

“ We  are  quite  strangers ; where  are  you  going?” 

“ To  call  on  Madame  de .” 

“What!  still  the  legitimist  Marquise!  Shall 
we  dine  together?" 

“ By  all  means.  Meet  me  here  at  six.” 

agreed,  and  so  we  parted.  It  was  about 

three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  day  was  intensely  hot.  Reflected  backward 
and  forward  on  the  white  stone  house-fronts  the 
sun’s  rays  seemed  to  scorch  up  all  that  was  breath- 
able in  the  atmosphere.  The  stones  of  the  streets 
were  hot  to  the  tread.  I entered  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries,  hoping  to  find  some  slight  shade  for  my 
dazzled  eyes.  I know  of  few  scenes  brighter  than 
those  Tuileries  gardens.  The  water  was  mounting 
and  falling  with  its  musical  plash  in  the  shallow 
basin,  wherein  two  little  boys,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a black-eyed  bonne,  were  swimming 
their  toy-boats.  More  children  and  more  nurses 
were  playing  among  the  orange-trees.  Two  or 
three  National  Guards  were  lounging  about  Nor 
were  other  uniforms  wanting  to  give  color  to  the 
picture.  The  tri-colored  bunting  flapped  lazily 
over  the  dome  of  the  palace.  A man  in  a queer 
snuffy-brown  coat^valked  by : he  had  on  green 
spectacles,  and  his  button-hole  showed  a shred  of 
ribbon.  I sat  for  perhaps  twenty  minutes  listening 
idly  to  the  plashing  fountain,  wondering  whether 
Auguste  or  Jules — he  must  have  been  either  Au- 
guste or  Jules — would  get  his  boat  within  reach  by 
judiciously  shelling  over  it  with  pebbles,  fancying 
now  Napoleon  pinching  some  honored  ear,  or  the 
longed-for  Louis  dozing  over  his  favorite  Horace  in 
that  very  garden,  watching  the  figure  of  the  man  in 
the  brown  coat  and  the  green  spectacles,  growing 
“fine  by  degrees”  in  the  narrowing  vista  of  trees. 

Then  I thought  of  Madame  de and  my  visit ; 

but  remembered  that  it  would  be  more  decorously 
paid  in  the  evening  than  in  the  afternoon.  What 
should  I do  with  myself?  I felt  strangely  disin- 
clined to  move.  And  my  head  ? What  is  it  that 
seems  to  weigh  it  down?  Is  it  the  sun  and  the 
heat  ? I never  felt  any  thing  like  it  before.  The 
pain  attacked  me  suddenljjT  Pa^ji  | - It  „ ,2$  hardly 
pain.  Perhaps  the  sensation  can  not“be  described 
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to  those  who  have  not  felt  it.  I had  suffered  from 
violent  headache  for  spine  days ; but  my  head  did 
not  ache  now.  It  felt  dull  and  heavy.  My  natural 
impulse  was  to  lift  my  hand  to  my  brow.  I willed 
the  movement  of  my  arm,  if  I may  so  express  my- 
self; but  no  movement  resulted.  I had  no  power 
to  stir.  I then  became  sensible  that  my  respiration 
grew  feebler,  and  that  there  was  a kind  of  lull  in 
the  pulsation  of  my  heart.  It  is  difficult  for  me,  as 
I have  said  already,  to  describe  my  condition.  I 
can  only  say  that  I seemed  suddenly  to  have  less 
life  in  me;  my  vital  powers  seemed  to  dwindle 
down  to  the  smallest  possible  force.  I existed,  be- 
cause I was  conscious,  but  that  was  all.  My  senses 
remained  to  me;  but  not  all  in  equal  strength. 
The  plashing  of  the  fountain  was  as  distinct  as 
before  the  paroxysm;  my  eyesight  was  slightly 
dimmed.  Whether  I could  smell  or  taste,  of  course 
I could  not  tell.  Of  touch  I had  hardly  any  senso 
at  all.  There  were  a score  of  people  within  the 
sound  of  my  voice.  I willed  to  cry ; but  there  was 
no  sound.  My  tongue  refused  to  articulate.  I was 
horror-struck;  but  I was*sensible  of  none  of  the 
usual  symptoms  of  horror.  My  heart  did  not  beat 
more  quickly.  I could  feel  no  sweat  on  my  brow. 
Was  this  death?  No ; it  could  not  surely  be  death. 

I had  all  my  wits  about  me ; and  all  my  impressions 
were  mundane.  The  life  of  Paris  was  moving  round 
me  just  as  it  was  wont.  I alone  was  motionless. 
Then  there  flashed  across  me  the  recollection  of  a 
strange  tale  of  cataleptic  seizure,  in  which  my 
grandfather’s  name  had  figured.  I remembered  that 
my  mother  had  seemed  distressed  that  the  subject 
should  be  mentioned;  the  guest  who  had  made 
casual  allusion  to  it  turned  the  conversation,  and  I 
had  really  thought  little  more  about  the  matter.  I 
remembered  two  mysterious  expressions  in  the  let- 
ters which  I had  received  from  my  mother  immedi- 
ately before  my  departure  from  England — expres- 
sions which,  when  read  in  the  light  of  my  present 
brief  experience,  led  me  to  the  opinion  that  my 
family  must  be  cursed  by  some  fearful  hereditary 
evil,  an  evil  which  my  mother  had  never  yet  dared 
to  communicate  to  me.  “Iam  very  anxious,  ” she 
had  written,  “ about  your  journey.  Of  course  you 
will  not  travel  alone.  Who  is  to  be  your  compan- 
ion ? Do  I know  him  ? I know  that  you  like  so- 
ciety, my  dear  boy,  and  I should  be  sorry  to  think 
of  your  wandering  through  strange  cities  alone. 
Nothing  is  more  melancholy.  Pray  let  me  know 
if  you  are  intimate  with  your  proposed  compagnon 
de  voyage , and  if  you  are  likely  to  remain  together 
for  the  whole  of  your  tour.”  All  these  thoughts 
flashed  through  my  brain  in  a very  few  seconds.  I 
knew  that  I must  have  fallen  into  a kind  of  trance. 

I felt  horror  and  alarm,  of  a vague  and  indefinite 
kind ; but  I also  felt  intense  curiosity. 

I was  sitting  on  a seat  with  a back  to  it,  a few 
feet  removed  from  the  main  alley  of  the  garden. 
My  arms  were  folded,  my  head  was  slightly  drooped 
on  my  breast,  my  legs  were  crossed.  There  was 
nothing  in  my  attitude  to  attract  attention,  so  I sat 
rigid  and  immovable  for  what  seemed  to  me  an  age. 

I imagined  all  kinds  of  possible  terminations  of  my 
adventure.  I should  be  found,  of  course.  I should 
be  carried  to  my  hotel ; doctors  would  be  sent  for, 

I should  learn  what  was  the  matter,  and  I should 
probably  recover;  these  fits  were  rarely  of  long 
duration.  Carried  to  my  hotel ! They  would  find 
my  pocket-book  in  my  pocket,  containing  letters 

addressed  a Monsieur , Hotel  de . Would 

they  ? Was  my  pocket-book  in  its  place  ? I could 
not  feel.  Suppose  the  pocket-book  was  left,  as  was 
sometimes  the  case,  in  another  coat  ? What  other 
means  of  identification  would  remain  ? A seal  with 
a coat  of  arms  on  it,  a hat  with  an  English  maker’s 
name;  neither  of  much  use  in  Paris.  But  what 
matter  was  it  who  I was,  or  where  I lived?  I 
should  of  course  be  taken  to  the  Hotel  Dieu.  What 
will  they  do  to  me,  I wonder?  Will  they — ha! 
what  was  that  ? 

“Qu’est  ce  que  tu  fais  done,  petit  mechant! 
Demande  pardon  a ce  Monsieur  que  tu  as — ” 

It  was  the  bonne  who  Bpoke.  Alphonse,  or 
Jules,  in  his  infantile  gyrations,  had  stumbled 
against  me.  He  knocked  one  leg  off  the  other, 
and  the  shock  threw  me  into  a posture  so  obtru- 
sively unnatural  that  I could  not  longer  remain  un- 
noticed. The  nurse  stopped  short  in  her  expostu- 
lation. 

“ Mais,  mon  Dieu ! H est  mort  1” 

“ No,  I am  not  dead,  I thought ; but  I am  very 
glad  that  you  have  found  out  that  I am  not  whole- 
somely alive.  Now  I shall  be  properly  cared  for. 
In  a very  few  moments  I was  the  centre  of  a small 
crowd,  and  presently  two  or  three  gens  d’armes 
shouldered  their  way  through  the  starers.  They 
lifted  me  up,  and  laid  me  along  the  bench.  I felt . i 
— no,  I did  not  feel ; I was  aware  that  I was  quite 
stiff.  One  of  them  put  his  hand  on  my  breast  and 
held  it  there  a while. 

Presently  the  little  group  of  by-standers,  at  com- 
mand of  an  official,  fell  back  some  paces,  and  a 
search  was  commenced  in  my  pockets  for  some 
name  or  address.  I was  excited  by  the  thought 
of  this  search.  You  see  how  difficult  it  is  for  mo 
to  express  myself.  I can  not  say  “I  trembled,” 
“I  held  my  breath,”  “my  pulse  beat  quicker;” 
there  was  no  palpable  evidence  of  my  agitation. 
But  I was  excited. 

They  fumbled,  finding  only  a watch,  but  no  porte- 
monnaie,  grumbling  among  themselves  thereat. 

No,  there  was  no  pocket-book.  My  heart  sank ; 
at  least  I felt  as  though  my  heart  ought  to  have 
sunk.  I can  not  tell  how  long  this  search  occu- 
pied. My  consciousness  seemed  now  to  become  a 
little  duller.  Not  by  any  means  lost : only  a little 
less  acute  than  in  ordinary  life.  In  the  mean  while 
a stretcher  had  been  brought  to  the  ground.  I was 
lifted  thereon,  something  was  put  over  my  face,  and 
they  bore  mo  away.  I could  hear  the  fountain 
plashing,  and  the  many  children’s  voices  flnging 
through  the  avenues.  Oh  that  I could  have  spok- 
en ! Oh  for  power  to  say  but  one  word ! 

We  passed  out  of  the  garden ; I could  not  be  sure 
in  which  direction.  By  the  noise  of  traffic  I per- 
ceived that  we  entered  the  crowded  street.  Pres- 
ently we  stopped ; a door  was  opened  and  shut,  and 
the_hum  of  the  moving  world  ceased.  I wa6  sensi- 


ble that  I was  no  longer  being  carried  along,  and 
guessed  aright  that  I was  in  some  office  of  the  po- 
lice. Here,  I thought,  the  worst  of  my  troubles 
must  end.  They  will  send  for  a doctor;  ho  will 
know  of  the  probable  duration  of  the  fit,  and  will 
take  such  measures  as  will  mollify  its  most  painful 
symptoms,  or  perhaps  release  me  from  it  altogeth- 
er. From  the  confused  murmur  of  several  voices 
in  conversation  which  sounded  in  my  ears,  I gath- 
ered that  in  a room  communicating  with  that  in 
which  I lay  the  officials  were  deliberating  on  my 
condition.  I could  not  distinguish  the  words. 
Presently  the  voices  grew  plainer,  and  the  speak- 
ers were  evidently  approaching.  The  fa#e-cloth 
was  removed.  There  were  the  same  gens  d’armes 
who  had  discovered  me  in  the  garden,  accompanied 
by  several  more.  And  with  them — yes,  there  was 
no  doubt  of  it — with  them  entered  the  little  old  gen- 
tleman in  the  brown  coat  and  green  spectacles, 
whom  I remembered  to  have  seen  beforo  my  seiz- 
ure. This,  then,  was  the  long-desired  physician ; 
he  would  tell  these  blunderers  that  I was  not  dead. 

“ He  is  stiff  already.  Such  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case  in  disease  of  the  heart.  I should  have  be- 
lieved him  dead  before  the  hour  which  you  say.  In 
the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  ? I made  there  a prom- 
enade myself  this  afternoon.  And  neither  name 
nor  address  ? That  is  droll.  Ah ! it  is  already 
six  hours ! And  I am  invited  to  dine  in  a quarter 
of  an  hour!  Poor  young  man!  Close  his  eyelids, 
Louis ; they  have  an  expression  quite  living.  Mon- 
sieur will  permit  me  to  sign  the  procfis-verbal  with- 
out delay  ? Let  us  go.  ” 

So  much  for  my  hopes  of  the  doctor ! And  then 
an  authoritative  voice  said,  “Vous  le  porterez  la 
has  tout  de  suite,  Louis.” 

A door  shut,  and  there  was  silence. 

I began  now  to  realize  the  awful  horror  of  my 
position.  Officially  declared  to  be  dead,  I experi- 
enced all  those  emotions  which  are  said  to  be  felt 
by  the  dying  in  cases  where  an  accident  plunges 
them  from  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  life  to  the 
immediate  prospect  of  passing  to  another  world. 
My  past  actions  rose  in  swift  succession  in  my 
thoughts.  I reflected  on  the  frivolity  of  many  of 
my  occupations,  on  the  time  I had  thrown  away, 
ftnd  the  small  use  I had  been  to  any  body.  I re- 
membered that  my  mother's  last  letter,  full,  as  were 
all  her  letters,  of  expressions  of  the  fondest  endear- 
ment, had  not  been  answered.  And  that  lie  that 
I had  told  at  school ! — and  my  young  life  cut  off 
horribly  and  mysteriously,  none  to  be  near  me  dy- 
ing, none  to  know  what  had  become  of  me.  f4nd 

, he  would  be  waiting  to  dine  with  me.  Where 

would  he  dine?  I wondered.  What  would  he  do  to 
find  me  ? Perhaps  I might  yet  recover  before— be- 
fore what?  Frightful,  damning  thought.  I was 
dead;  I should  be  buried.  I tried  to  pray.  It 
was  not  death  I feared,  I said  to  myself;  it  was  the 
manner  of  death. 

Yet  through  all  this  I must  confess  that  my  agony 
was  not  so  intense  as  now,  knowing  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I was  placed,  I should  suppose  it 
might  have  been.  From  apathy  or  hope  my  mind 
was  very  calm,  and  I was  very  curious.  I specu- 
lated on  what  would  befall  me  almost  as  though  I 
had  been  the  unconcerned  spectator  of  the  adven- 
tures of  another. 

And  what  did  “ la  has"  mean  ? The  voice  of  au- 
thority had  spoken  of  carrying  me  “ la  baa."  The 
door  opened  again.  My  eyelids  were  closed  now, 
and  I could  not  see  who  entered.  I need  hardly 
say  that  I could  not  open  my  eyes.  The  voices 
were  none  of  those  which  I had  already  heard.  I 
was  lifted  again.  The  sounds  of  the  street  fell  on 
my  ear  with  a sound  slightly  dulled,  and  I felt  that 
I was  covered  with  some  kind  of  cloth.  My  bear- 
ers walked  for  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  There 
was  a fresh  sound  of  opening  and  shutting  doors, 
and  I was  thrown  rudely  on  some  hard  surface ; not 
laid  deeently  as  I had  been  in  the  office  of  the  gens 
d’armes,  but  thrown  down  like  a worthless  burden. 
Could  I complain  ? Was  I not  officially  dead  ? 

But  what  was  this  ? I felt  rough  pecks  at  my 
arms  and  legs.  I was  being  stripped  of  my  clothes. 
Was  this  for  the  coffin?  I thought  now  that  all 
was  over,  and  I felt  weary  and  confused.  A par- 
tial blunting  of  my  senses  spared  me  much  of  the 
pain  I must  otherwise  have  suffered.  I waited,  still 
perfectly  conscious  of  all  that  was  going  on  around 
me,  as  far  as  any  one  can  be  conscious  of  what  he 
does  not  see,  and  wondering  what  would  happen 
next.  I was  stripped  of  my  clothes — stripped  en- 
tirely. Then  I was  carried  through  another  door. 
A faint  and  sickly  stench  immediately  smote  my 
sense  of  smell.  I was  laid  down  on  my  back  on  an 
inclined  surface,  my  head  somewhat  higher  than 
my  feet.  A horrible  chill  ran  through  me.  Was 
this  the  grave  ? I could  not  teU.  Nothing  cov- 
ered me,  with  the  exception  of  a cloth  which  had 
been  thrown  over  my  loins.  Was  I in  a coffin, 
waiting  for  a pauper’s  burial  on  the  morrow  ? 0 

God ! to  what  should  I awake ! 

No.  It  could  not  be  the  grave.  It  must  be — 
the  thought  flashed  across  me  in  an  instant.  How 
came  it  that  I had  not  thought  of  it  before  ? That 
of  course  was  the  destination  of  the  unclaimed  dead. 
That  of  course  was  what  was  meant  by  the  la  bas 
of  the  gendarme.  I was  in  the  Morgue ! 

You  may  think  it  strange,  but  my  first  feeling 
was  one  of  relief.  To  be  buried  alive  was  my  great 
dread.  That  fate  was  certainly  postponed.  Per- 
haps I might  be  saved  from  it  altogether.  So  for 
some  time  I lay  congratulating  myself  on  the  re- 
newed probability  of  my  safety.  I should  lie  here, 
perhaps,  for  days.  It  would  be  remarked  that  my 
body  showed  no  signs  of  decomposition.  Possibly 

would  seek  me  in  this  grim  receptacle  of  the 

dead.  At  any  rate,  there  was  hope.  Should  I 
starve  to  death  ? No ; surely  in  cases  of  catalepsy 
the  appetite  is  all  but  dead.  The  little  life  left  in 
the  body  requires  but  little  sustenance.  At  least, 
I felt  no  hunger.  There  was  hope ! 

Then  came  a reaction.  This  horrible  place  that 
I was  in ! and  I bound  hand  and  foot,  as  tightly  as 
Lazarus  in  his  grave-clothes.  A deadly  cold  seem- 
ed to  chill  all  my  frame.  And  always  that  faint 
fetid  stench  telling  me  of  my — hideous  thought ! — 
of  my  companions.  I was  not  alone.  I began 
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speculate  on  the  appearance  of  the  place.  I had 
heard  what  it  was  like.  I had  never  seen  it.  I 
pictured  to  myself  the  maimed  and  rotting  corpse 
of  some  unhappy  suicide,  recovered  too  late  from 
the  current  of  the  Seine ; for  such  suicides,  I had 
heafd,  were  the  most  frequent  denizens  of  the 
Morgue.  How  close  was  I to  that  loathsome 
body  ? Could  I touch  it  if  I were  able  to  put  out 
my  hand? 

Filled  with  these  fearful  fancies,  I hoped  that 
the  fit  might  not  leave  me  till  it  was  day.  My 
blind  helplessness  was  a sort  of  protection  to  me. 
To  have  all  my  horrors  of  life  restored  to  me,  and 
to  be  imprisoned  for  hours  in  that  hideous  place, 
would  kill  me  in  reality,  I thought.  It  was  better 
to  lie  there  impotent  as  I was.  If  only  I could 
sleep ; if  only  I could  escape  from  that  conscious- 
ness which  was  all  that  was  left  to  me. 

I lay  tortured  and  distracted  by  these  reflections 
for  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  many  hours.  Soon,  I 
expected,  it  would  be  day.  And  then? 

But  now  a strange  shiver  shot  all  over  my  frame. 
The  blood  seemed  to  rush  to  my  head  and  fill  it 
with  violent  darting  pains.  A tingling,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  cramp,  ran  along  my  extremi- 
ties. Did  these  mean  that  the  paroxysm  was  com- 
ing to  an  end — that  I could  move — that  I could 
speak  ? I hardly  wished  the  surmise  to  be  true,  as 
yet.  The  pain  in  my  head  grew  more  acute.  In- 
stinctively I willed  to  lift  my  hand,  and  press  it  on 
my  aching  forehead.  The  limb  obeyed  the  volition. 

Though  this  movement  of  my  arm  came  to  me  as 
a kind  of  order  of  release,  I yet  hesitated  to  make 
trial  of  my  recovered  powers.  I still  kept  my  eye- 
lids down.  I held  my  hand  fixed  on  my  brow. 
Then  the  idea  sprang  up  in  my  brain  of  using  all 
my  force  to  try  to  effect  my  escape  from  my  foul 
prison.  I made  a low  sound  with  my  voice.  I 
then  muttered  several  articulate  words.  My  tongue 
obeyed  me.  I moved  my  arm  to  my  side  again, 
and  raised  one  of  my  legs.  The  pain  in  my  head 
was  less.  The  shivering  had  altogether  ceased. 
Still  I was  affected  by  a strange  weariness — a dis- 
inclination to  use  the  smallest  exertion.  Courage ! 
I thought ; up,  and  save  yourself!  I slowly  opened 
my  eyes.  A little  light  from  a dull  moon  struggled 
in  through  a sky-light  over  my  head,  and  by  its 
help  I could  distinguish  with  tolerable  clearness  the 
aspect  of  my  lodging.  Immediately  in  front  of  me 
it  shimmered  on  panes  of  glass.  Through  these, 
as  I surmised,  my  friends  would  seek  me.  It  fell 
on  some  six  or  seven  hard  cold  beds  of  stone  or 
metal,  like  the  slabs  in  a fishmonger’s  shop.  On 

• several  it  showed  nothing  but  the  smooth  shining 
surface.  On  two  others,  besides  my  own,  it  rested 
with  a dull  gleam  on  Something  that  had  once  con- 
tained the  spirit  of  a man.  One  of  these  corpses 
looked  little  more  deadly  than  I did  myself.  It 
was  lying  next  to  my  own  couch;  and  I could 
clearly  see  the  fair  and  gentle  features  of  a well- 
looking lad  of  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  drowned, 
in  all  likelihood,  in  the  river  that  ran  behind  me. 
His  face  showed  few  or  no  signs  of  a violent  death. 
A slight  abrasion  on  his  cheek-bone  was  all  the  dis- 
figurement. His  close-cropped  curly  hair  looked 
full  of  life,  and  his  lips  were  almost  smiling.  The 
other  body  was  as  far  removed  from  me  as  the  size 
of  the  room  would  permit.  I could  just  see  a mass 
of  bloated  and  discolored  flesh.  The  moon  seemed 
to  make  a kind  of  foul  halo  over  its  misshapen  out- 
line. The  stench  of  the  dead  smote  my  nostrils 
again,  and  I turned  to  the  wall  with  a shudder.  I 
looked  behind  me.  There  all  the  clothes  of  the 
dead  were  hanging,  waiting  the  recognition  of  the 
interested,  or  the  criticisms  and  jests  of  the  inquisi- 
tive. I now  rose,  and,  groping  among  my  own, 
partly  dressed  myself  with  as  little  delay  as  possi- 
ble, for  I was  bitterly  cold.  But  I did  this  with 
difficulty;  I was  very  weak.  Now,  I thought,  is 
there  any  one  near  me  who  will  hear  me  cry  out? 
The  work-people  will  probably  be  soon  going  out  to 
their  labor ; or,  perhaps,  some  gendarme  is  left  to 
watch  in  the  precincts  of  this  place.  What  time 
was  it,  exactly  ? I wondered.  I felt  for  my  watch 
in  my  pockets,  but  it  was  not  to  be  fonnd.  Then  I 
tried  the  door;  locked  tight:  the  windows;  fast 
too.  Here  my  strength  failed  me.  I tried  to  knock 
on  the  panes  of  glass,  but  I felt  myself  sinking  to 
the  ground.  I tried  to  call  aloud,  but  my  cry  was 
very  feeble.  After  this,  I remember  nothing  more 
of  the  night.  Worn  out  with  pain  and  anxiety, 
utterly  exhausted  by  the  attack  to  whi«h  I had 
been  subjected,  I became  totally  insensible. 

When  I came  to  myself  again  it  was  broad  day- 
light. I found  myself  lying  crouched  up  in  a cor- 
ner of  the  room.  I lifted  my  eyes  for  a moment  to 
the  bodies  on  the  two  occupied  slabs,  with  a strange 
fancy  that  they,  too,  might  have  been  shut  up 
alive.  The  corpse  of  the  youth  was  just  as  it  had 
been  in  the  night, 'lying  as  if  asleep.  And  the  oth- 
er ? How  should  that  be  again  a receptacle  of  life  ? 
Bronzed  and  swollen,  it  was  a loathsome  sight  to 
see.  For  an  instant  I said,  “It  is  the  body  of  a 
negro.”  It  was  no  negro:  it  had  not  that  black 
skin  in  life. 

At  last  a key  rattled  in  a lock.  The  functionaiy 
in  charge  of  the  establishment  opened  a door,  not 
the  door  of  the  part  of  the  room  in  which  were  the 
bodies,  but  a door  opening  into  the  little  passage 
behind  the  windows.  I could  see  him  through  the 
panes  of  glass,  proceeding  along  the  passage ; but 
he  did  not  turn  his  head.  I made  as  loud  a cry  as 
my  strength  would  allow.  He  was  just  disappear- 
ing through  the  farther  door,  when  he  suddenly 
turned  and  looked  through  the  glass.  Under  any 
other  circumstances  I should  have  smiled  at  the 
man’s  expression  of  ludicrous  perplexity.  His  eyes 
opened  to  their  utmost  extent,  and  he  nervously 
twisted  hi&  finger  in  an  end  of  his  mustache.  I 
beckoned  feebly  with  my  hand.  In  another  minute 
he  was  by  my  side. 

“ Mon  Dieu ! On  ne  sait  jamais  ce  qui  peut  ar- 
river!  Cependant  il  a encore  bien  l’air  d’etre  un 
cadavro.  Filons  au  moins  de  cette  diable  d’odeur.” 

Muttering  these  words  between  his  teeth,  he  took 
hold  of  my  hand,  perceived  in  an  instant  how  utter- 
ly weak  and  helpless  I was,  lifted  me  in  his  arms, 
and  carried  me  put  of  tfie  Morgue.  I have  never 
seen  my  one  night’s  lodging  since. 
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torn  up  the  road  for  fifteen  miles  between  Lick 
Creek  and  Greenville,  burning  every  bridge  and 
railroad  tie,  and  bending  every  rail,  so  completely 
destroying  the  road  that  it  can  not  be  repaired  in 
months.  The  Second  Brigade  left  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing to  destroy  the  railroad  bridge  over  Watauga 
River,  lifty-four  miles  distant.  The  force  had  a 
fight  with  the  enemy  under  ‘ Mudwall’  Jackson, 
completely  routing  him,  and  on  their  way  back 
burned  all  bridges  and  tore  up  the  entire  track. 
The  sketch  sent  you  was  taken  on  the  spot.” 


GEN.  JAMES  S.  WADSWORTH. 

General  James  S.  Wadsworth,  who  fell  at 
the  head  of  his  command  in  the  battle  of  the  Cth 
inst.,  in  the  Wilderness,  beyond  the  Rapidan,  was 
one  of  the  first  volunteers  of  the  war.  His  first  serv- 
ice in  the  field  was  under  M ‘Dowell  at  Bull  Run. 
Abont  the  1st  of  August,  4861,  he  was  commissioned 
a Brigadier-General ; and  during  the  long  drilling 
months  which  succeeded  General  M'Clellan’s  ap- 
pointment to  the  command-in-chief  General  Wads- 
worth won  for  himself  the  credit,  among  the  most 
experienced  army  officers,  of  having  his  brigade, 
long  before  the  close  of  the  year,  in  the  most  efficient 
condition  alike  as  to  drill  and  discipline.  In  the 
spring  of  1802  General  Wadsworth  was  appointed 
Military  Governor  of  the  District  of  Columbia ; and 
on  the  advance  of  General  M‘Clellan  to  Manassas, 
and  subsequently  to  the  Peninsula,  General  Wads- 
worth’s command  extended  to  Occoquan  Bay.  In 
the  winter  of  1862-3,  after  his  defeat  as  candidate  for 
Governor  of  New  York,  he  passed  several  months  in 
the  field,  and  was  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Chancel- 
lorsville.  lie  was  charged  later  in  the  season  with 
a mission  to  the  Southwest  and  the  Gulf  States,  in 
connection  with  the  organization  of  colored  troops ; 
and  his  latest  position  was  that  of  General  of  the 
Fourth  Division  of  the  Fifth  Corps.  He  gave  his 
sons  as  well  as  himself  to  the  sendee  of  his  country, 
and  used  his  large  means  with  the  utmost  liberality 
to  aid  the  national  cause.  He  was  nearly  fifty-seven 
years  of  age. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  SCHOONERS 
OFF  IIOMOSASSA  RIVER. 

We  give  below  a sketch  of  the  Destruction 
of  Two  Rebel  Schooners  off  Homos assa  Riv- 
er, Florida,  by  a boat’s  crew  from  the  United 
Stqtcs  steamer  Sagamore.  A correspondent  on 
hoard  the  Sagamore  sends  us  the  following  account 
of  the  affair:  ‘ ‘ About  three  o’clock  on  the  after- 
noon of  April  1 wo  saw  a schooner  making  in 
for  one  of  the  rivers  to  the  southward  of  Cedar 
Keys,  and  immediately  gave  chase  with  the  steam- 
er ; but  soon  shoaled  our  water  so  much  that  wo 
had  to  come  to  anchor  and  send»off  boats.  One 
boat  soon  distanced  the  others,  finding  two  schoon- 
ers instead  of  one.  The  crews  of  both  had  ran  them 
ashore  and  taken  boats  for  Dixie.  Our  boats’  crew 
soon  had  good  fires  going  on  both  of  them.  The  first 
one  boarded  was  a 160-ton  schooner  with  an  assort- 
ed cargo,  the  other  was  a 70-ton  schooner  loaded 
with  castor-oil  and  poor  whisky.” 


DESTRUCTION  OF  EAST  TEN- 
NESSEE RAILROAD. 

Wf.  give  on  this  page  a sketch  of  the  incident  re- 
ferred to  in  the  following  letter  from  a correspond- 
ent at  Bull’s  Gap,  Tennessee  : “ The  First  Brigade 
of  the  Third  Division  of  the  Twenty-third  Army 
Corps  started  from  camp  on  the  morning  of  the 
2oth  inst.  to  destroy  the  East  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
ginia Railroad,  and  returned  last  evening,  having 


GEN.  SHERMAN’S  ADVANCE. 

The  view  of  Buzzard’s  Roost,  which  wo  give 
on  the  first  pajjp',  from  a sketch  made  by  Theo.  R. 
Davis,  is  of  particular  interest  at  this  time.  Buz- 
zard's Roost  is  a gap  in  Taylor’s  Ridge,  which  runs 
parallel  with  Pigeon  Mountain,  and  is  situated 
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between  Tunnel  Hill  and  Dalton,  Georgia.  The 
Roost  forms  a very  strong  natural  defense,  and  in 
February  last,  at  the  time  of  General  Palmer’s  ad- 
vance, the  enemy  were  enabled,  in  the  shelter  of 
the  gap,  to  offer  a stubborn  resistance  with  but  lit- 
tle risk,  while  inflicting  serious  loss  upon  the  as- 
sailants. Our  picture  will  enable  the  reader  to 
form  a tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  character  of 
the  country  in  which  General  Sherman’s  army  is 
now  operating. 


MUSICAL  FESTIVAL  IN  PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

We  give  on  page  324  a sketch  of  the  opening 
scene  of  the  Grand  Musical  Festival  in  aid  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the 
night  of  the  4th  instant.  The  feature  of  the  oc- 
casion was  the  production  of  a new  opera! **  Notre- 
Dame  of  Paris,”  by  William  H.  Fry.  The  scene 
is  described  as  most  brilliant. 

The  festival  which  opened  with  this  representa- 
tion is  the  beginning  of  a series  of  entertainments 
preliminary  to  the  great  Sanitary  Fair  to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia  in  J une.  This  Fair  promises  to  be  the 
most  magnificent  and  extensive  yet  held,  and  will 
add  another  substantial  evidence  to  the  many  which 
that  city  has  already  furnished  of  unconditional  loy- 
alty to  the  Union,  and  profound  sympathy  with  the 
wants  and  sufferings  of  those  who  are  battling  in 
its  defense. 


GENERAL  BUTLER’S  MOVE- 
MENT. 

We  give  on  page  325  two  illustrations,  repre-’ 
senting  the  Departure  of  the  Union  Fleet  from 
Newport  News,  in  the  grand  movement  against 
Richmond,  and  the  Arrival  8v  General  But- 
ler’s Advance  at  City  Point.  Out  sketches 
were  taken  on  the  spot  by  a navnTofficer,  and  pre- 
sent an  interesting  view  of  the  formidable  charac- 
ter of  General  Butler’s  movement. 


REBEL  ATROCITIES. 

Tilt  picture  on  pages  328  and  329  illustrative  »f 
the  atrocities  committed  by  the  rebels  upon  Union 
troops,  white  and  black,  is  of  particular  interest  at 
this  time.  The  scenes  presented  represent  only  a 
few  of  the  sad  facts  which  rebel  inhumanity  has 
fbreed  into  the  history  of  the  time,  but  they  are  sig- 
nificant types  of  the  whole,  while  the  design  of  the 
central  scene  most  happily  presents  the  origin  of 
the  black  flag  policy  and  the  persons  responsible  for 
its  adoption.  All  these  butcheries  are  the  result  of 
the  proclamation  of  Jefferson  Davis,  issued  De- 
cember 23,  1862,  in  which  he  declared,  “That  all 
negro  slaves  captured  in  arms  be  at  once  delivered 
over  to  the  Executive  authorities  of  the  respective 
States  to  which  they  belong,  to  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  said  States.  That  the  like 
orders  be  executed  in  all  cases  with  respect  to  all 
commissioned  officers  of  the  United  States  when 
found  serving  in  company  with  said  slaves  in  insur- 
rection against  the  authorities  of  the  different  States 
of  tills  Confederacy.”  Under  this  proclamation 
the  rebels  proceeded  to  act  at  the  first  opportunity. 
At  Galveston,  January  1, 1863,  part  of  a Massachu- 
setts regiment  was  captured,  and  the  rebels  took 
two  negroes,  free-born  citizens  of  Massachusetts, 
residents  of  Norfolk  county  in  that  State,  and  sold 
them  into  Slavery.  Near  the  end  of  that  month, 
twenty  teamsters  driving  a wagon  train  of  General 
Rosecrans’s  were  captured  near  Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee,  tied  to  the  trees  by  the  road-side,  and 
shot.  In  May,  two  negroes  in  the  service  and  uni- 
form of  the  United  States  were  captured  on  picket 
at  Port  Hudson  and  forthwith  hanged.  On  the  27th 
of  May,  the  first  assault  on  Port  Hudson  was  de- 
livered, and  many  of  the  negro  troops  fighting  with 
great  courage  were  wounded  and  fell  into  rebel 
hands.  Of  these,  some  were  murdered  on  the  spot 
in  the  sight  of  their  comrades.  On  the  6th  of  June 
there  was  an  engagcmentatMilliken’s  Bendbetween 
about  200  negro  troops  and  an  overpowering  force 
of  rebels.  A large  number  of  the  negroes  were 
murdered  on  the  field  after  they  had  surrendered. 
Some  of  them  were  shot.  Some  were  put  to  death 
by  the  bayonet.  Some  were  crucified  and  burned. 
Of  those  whom  this  last  fate  befell,  several  were 
white  officers  in  command  of  the  negro  troops.  And 
so  at  all  points  the  work  of  butchery  went  on,  cul- 
minating finally  in  the  wholesale  massacre  at  Fort 
Pillow,  which  is  still  fresh  in  the  public  recollec- 
tion. The  incident  presented  in  one  of  our  sketches 
— General  Forrest  murdering  the  servant  of  a 
Union  officer — occurred  about,  two  years  since,  and 
is  thus  stated  by  Major-General  Stanley  : 

About,  the  middle  of  the  Bummer  of  1862,  Forrest  sur- 
prised the  post  of  Murfreesboro,  commanded  by  Brigadier 
General  T.  T.  Crittenden,  of  Indiana.  The  gnrrison  «u 
composed  mostly  of  the  Ninth  Michigan  and  Second  Minne- 
sota Infantry  and  the  Seventh  Pennsylvania  Cavalry. 
After  some  little  fighting  the  troops  were  surrendered. 
A mulatto  man,  who  was  a servant  of  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  Union  forces,  was  brought  to  Forrest  on  horseback. 
The  latter  inquired  of  him,  with  many  oaths,  *'•  what  he 
was  doing  there  5"  The  mulatto  answered  that  he  was  a 
free  man,  and  came  out  as  a servant  to  an  officer — naming 
i he  officer.  Forrest,  who  was  on  horseback,  deliberately 
put  his  hand  to  his  hotter,  drew  his  pistol,  and  blew  the 
man’s  brains  out.  The  rebel  officer  stated  that  the  mulat- 

> man  came  from  Pennsylvania,  and  the  same  officer  de- 

unced  the  act  as  one  of  cold-blooded  murder,  and  de- 

1 red  he  would  never  again  serve  under  Forrest. 

The  treatment  of  our  prisoners  at  Belle  Isle  and 
in  Southern  prisons  is  well  known  to  the  public,  and 
need  not  be  referred  to  here. 


MAP  OF  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 

We  give  on  page  332  a Map  of  Richmond  and 
its  Environs,  showing  the  fortifications  erected 
by  the  rebels  for  its  defense,  and  its  railroad  con- 
nections. Only  two  of  the  forts  are  named ; the 
others  are  known  by  their  numbers.  It  will  be 
seen  that  on  the  south  side  the  city  is  comparative- 
ly unprotected* 
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SLEEP  AND  DEATH. 

Sat,  when  the  infant  sleeps  its  wakeless  sleep, 

Its  life-blood  cold — its  heart  can  beat  no  more — 

Its  little  eyes,  ’erst  bright,  with  hazy  film 

Are  clouded  o'er— 

Say,  is  this  death? 

No!  it  is  only  sleep. 

Say,  when  the  warrior  sinks  upon  the  field. 

The  hard-fought  battle  o'er,  his  duty  dofle, 

The  last  wild  cry  that  strikes  upon  his  ear— 

“The  fight  is  won!” 

Say,  is  this  death? 

No!  it  is  only  sleep. 

Say,  when,  the  old  man  having  run  his  race, 

And  seen  his  friendships  fade  and  loves  decay, 
Life’s  evening  closes,  and  in  Heaven  awaits 
A brighter  day— 

Say,  is  this  death? 

No!  it  is  only  sleep. 

Say,  when  the  heart  is  fresh,  and  love’s  young  dream 
Together  binds  two  hearts,  two  souls,  two  lives, 
The  loved  one  perishes,  one  memory  lives,  . 

One  heart  survives— 


Say,  what  is  this? 


Ah!  this  is  truly  death! 


.SURPRISED. 


“ Ticket,  Sir,  if  you  please !” 

Between  dusk  and  daylight — the  warm  gold  of 
the  sunset  sky  just  fading  into  crimson,  and  the 
Express  Train  thundering  over  the  iron  track  like 
some  strong,  furious  demon.  Carll  Silver  became 
dimly  conscious  of  these  tilings  as  he  started  from 
a brief,  restless  slumber,  wherein  his  knapsack  had 
served  as  pillow,  and  stared  vaguely  into  the  sharp 
Yankee  face  of  the  obdurate  conductor. 

“Ticket!  I suppose  I’ve  such  a thing  about 
me,”  lie  muttered,  drowsily,  searching  first  one 
pocket  and  then  the  other.  “Oh,  here  it  is!  I 
say,  Conductor,  are  we  near  New  York  ?" 

“Twenty  minutes  or  so  will  bring  us  into  Jersey 
City,  Sir — we  Ye  making  pretty  good  time.” 

And  the  sharp-faced  official  passed  on,  to  harass 
the  next  unfortunate  man  who  had  neglected  to  put 
his  ticket  in  his  hat-band;  while  Captain  Silver 
dragged  himself  into  a sitting  posture,  putting  his 
two  hands  back  of  his  head  with  a portentous  yawn, 
and  smiled  to  remember  the  fantastic  dreams  that 
had  chased  one  another  through  his  brain  during 
that  half-hour  of  cramped,  uneasy  slumber  from 
which  the  conductor’s  challenge  bad  roused  him — 
dreams  in  which  bloody  battle-fields  and  lonely 
night-marches  had  blended  oddly  with  sweet  home- 
voices,  and  the  sulphureous  breath  of  artillery  had 
mingled  with  violet  scents  from  the  twilight  woods 
around,  and  gusts  of  sweetness  from  tossing  clouds 
of  peach-blooms,  through  which  tho  flying  Express 
Train  shot  remorselessly. 

And  then  Carll  Silver  began  to  think  of  other 
things. 

“ Conductor !”  whispered  the  fat  old  lady  oppo- 
site, in  the  bombazine  bonnet  and  snuff-colored 
shawl. 

“Yes ’m,"  said  the  man  of  tickets,  stopping  ab- 
ruptly in  his  transit  through  the  cars,  and  inclin- 
ing his  ear. 

“ That  young  man  in  the  military  cap,  Conduct- 
or— I.hope  he-  ain’t  an  escaped  lunatic  dressed  up 
in  soldier's  clothes.  I’ve  heerd  o’  such  things.  And 
I don’t  a bit  like  the  way  he  keeps  grinnin’  to  him- 
self and  rubbin’  his  two  hands  together.  He’s  act- 
ed queer  all  day — and  I'm  travelin’  all  alone,  Con- 
ductor!” 

The  conductor  laughed  and  passed  on.  The  old 
lady  bridled  in  offended  dignity.  Bless  ber  anx- 
ious heart ! hpw  was  she  to  know  that  Captain  Sil- 
ver was  only  rejoicing  in  the  thoughts  of  the  glo- 
rious “ surprise”  he  had  in  store  for  his  mother  and 
dimple-faced  sister  that  night  ? Was  it  not  a year 
— twelve  long,  long  months — since  be  bad  Jooked 
upon  their  faces  last  ? And  now — 

Oh,  speed  on  your  way,  Express  Train,  through 
quiet  villages  where  daffodils  sprinkle  all  the  gar- 
dens with  gold ! Speed  over  the  sloping  bills,  where 
springing  grass  sends  up  a faint,  delicious  smell, 
and  brooks  babble  under  swinging  willows — past 
lonely  church-yards,  where  the  white  hands  of  innu- 
merable grave-stones  beckon  through  the  twilight 
and  are  gone ; for  every  throb  of  your  iron  pulse 
brings  one  true  heart  nearer  home ! Shot  and  shell 
have  spared  him  for  this  hour ; fever  and  pestilence 
and  foul  malaria  have  passed  him  by ; and  now — # 

Suppose  there  should  be  an  accident ! He  had 
heard  of  such  things  on  these  lightning  routes. 
Suppose  he  should  be  carried  home  a dead,  mangled 
corpse,  the  words  of  greeting  frozen  into  eternal 
silence  on  his  lips,  the  glad  light  sealed  forever  un- 
der (he  heavy  eyelids ! Strange  that  such  morbid 
fancies  should  never  have  assailed  him  in  the  fire 
and  smoke  of  Gettysburg,  yet  come  to  him  now, 
like  guests  that  would  not  be  driven  away,  when 
he  was  within  twenty  minutes  of  home ! Would 
it  break  his  mother’s  heart ; or  would  she  live  on  ? 
And  would  Kate  Meriam  care?— Kate  Meriam,  the 
blue-eyed,  shy  little  fairy,  who  never  would  look 
at  him  save  through  her  long  brown  lashes,  and 
whose  coy  mouth  always  made  him  think  of  scarlet 
cherries  and  roses  dashed  in  dew. 

“To  think!”  ejaculated  Carll  Silver,  bringing 
down  his  bronzed  fist  on  the  window-ledge  with  a 
force  that  made  the  glass  rattle  ominously  and 
struck  a chill  to  the  heart  of  the  old  lady  in  the 
bombazine  bonnet — “to  think  that  I,  who  would 
knock  down  the  man  who  ventured  to  tell  me  I was 
a coward,  should  be  afraid  to  say  frankly  to.a  little 
slender  girl  that  I love  her ! To  think  that  the 
very  touch  of  her  glove,  the  sound  of  her  footstep, 
the  rustle  of  her  ribbons  can  frighten  my  self-pos- 
session away,  and  make  a staring,  silent  idiot  of 
me!  After  all,  what  is  a man’s  courage  worth? 
There's  no  use  in  thinking  of  it.  .1  shall  die  an  old 
bachelor,  for  I’ll  never  marry  any  woman  but  Kate 
Meriam,  and  I never  shall  dare  to  plead  my  cause 
with  Kate.  I wish  I hadn't  such  an  absurd  streak 
of  cowardice  through  me.” 

Yet  Captain  Silver’s  men  had  told  a different 
tale  when  he  led  them  over  the  bridge  in  that  dread- 
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fnl  charge  at  Antietam.  Cowardice!  there  are  sev- 
eral different  interpretations  to  that  word. 

“ Carriage ! carriage ! No,  I won’t  have  a car- 
riage. Get  away  from  me  you  fellows!  you’re 
worse  than  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  and  ten  times  as 
noisy,”  growled  Captain  Silver,  energetically  el- 
bowing his  way  through  the  swarms  of  eager  hack- 
men,  who  were  making  night  hideous,  at  the  foot 
of  Cortlandt  Street.  “Do you  suppose  I’m  going 
to  spoil  my  precious  surprise  with  a carriage  ?” 

Broadway  by  gaslight ! How  strange,  yet  how 
familiar  it  seemed  to  the  returning  exile,  with  its 
stately  facades  of  freestone  and  marble,  seeming 
literally  to  rest  on  foundations  of  quivering  fire,  and 
its  throngs  of  people,  coming  and  going  in  ever- 
lasting succession,  like  the  tides  of  a never-resting 
sea.  Carll  Silver’s  heart  leaped  up  in  his  breast 
with  a quick,  joyous  throb  at  the  old  accustomed 
sights  and  sounds.  It  was  good  to  feel  his  foot- 
steps ringing  on  Manhattanese  ground. 

No  lights  in  the  house ! His  heart  stood  still  a 
moment.  That  was  strange — ominous.  But  then 
he  remembered  that  his  mother  was  fond  of  sitting 
in  the  twilight,  and  dismissed  the  lingering  doubt 
from  his  mind.  How  lucky,  the  door  was  on  the 
latch  and  swung  noiselessly  open. 

Hush!  not  a creaking  stair  or  clanking  spur 
must  betray  him ; through  the  old  familiar  hall  he 
passed  and  into  his  mother’s  room,  lighted  only  by 
the  ruddy  glimmer  of  a bright  coal  fire. 

“Where  the  mischief  are  they  all?”  ejaculated 
Captain  Silver  under  his  breath.  “No  matter — 
they’ll  be  along  soon ; meantime  I’ll  wheel  this  big 
chair  up,  and  take  a bask,  for  the  air’s  chill  if  it  is 
the  first  week  in  May.  Won’t  they  bo  a little  as- 
tonished, thougb,  when  they  come  in  ? Upon  my 
word,  things  couldn’t  have  happened  nicer ! Faugh ! 
what  a smell  of  paint — whitewash,  too,  as  I’m  a liv- 
ing sinner!  Confound  it,  I’ve  kicked  over  a pail 
of  tho  stuff ! If  the  woinen-folks  aren’t  house-clean- 
ing!" 

The  Captain  gave  an  indignant  and  contemptu- 
ous sniff  as  he  surveyed  the  desolate  scene. 

“ What  comfort  a female  can  find  in  turning 
things  npside  down,  and  deluging  the  house  with 
soap  and  water  twice  a year,  / can’t  imagine.  Car- 
pets all  up — floors  damp— curtains  tom  down — not 
one  familiar  object  to  greet  a fellow’s  eyes  after  a 
twelvemonth’s  absence  from  home.  Heigh-ho!  I 
think  I’ll  light  a cigar.” 

Which  he  did,  and  began  to  smoke  and  meditate. 

There  was  a rustle  and  a tripping  footfall  on  the 
stairs.  The  Captain  took  out  his  cigar  and  list- 
ened. 

‘ 1 That’s  Minny,”  said  he  to  himself.  “ Mamma 
doesn’t  dance  up  stairs  like  that.” 

He  rose,  and  leaned  against  tho  door-casing  as 
the  dancing  feet  came  nearer  and  nearer.  How  bis 
heart  beat  as  the  fire-light  shone  upon  a crimson 
merino  dress  and  a little  white  apron  on  the  thresh- 
old! And  the  next  moment  he  had  caught  the 
slight  form  in  his  arms,  and  was  showering  kisses 
on  cheek  and  brow  and  lips  and  hair. 

“ Caught  for  once,  Miss  Minny !”  he  exclaimed. 
“ That's  to  pay  you  for  presuming  to  clean  house 
without  my  permission ! No,  you’re  not  going  to 
escape !” 

Suck  a piercing  scream  as  she  rewarded  his  fra- 
ternal demonstrations  with ! Carll  Silver  let  go 
her  waist,  and  retreated  against  the  wall  with  a 
faint  idea  of  breaking  through  the  lath  and  plaster, 
and  hiding  himself  in  the  general  ruin.  For,  as 
truly  as  he  stood  there  quaking  in  his  regimentals, 
the  voice  was  not  that  of  his  sister  Minny,  but — Kate 
Meriam ! 

“How  dare  you!”  she  ejaculated,  with  crimson 
cheeks  and  quivering  lips.  “ I'll  ring  the  bell  and 
call  the  servants  if  you  don’t  leave  the  house  this 
instant !” 

“ Upon  my  word  I’m  not  a burglar  or  an  assas- 
sin,” pleaded  Carll,  recovering  his  self-possession  in 
a measure  as  he  saw  Kate’s  breathless  terror.  “It 
was  so  dark  I couldn’t  see  your  face,  and  I thought 
it  was  my  sister  Minny.  Don’t  you  know  me,  Miss 
Meriam — Captain  Silver  ?” 

“You  are  an  impostor,”  said  Kate,  with  spirit. 
“ Captain  Silver  is  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.” 

“ No,  he’s  not,  lie’s  here,”  urged  Carll.  “ How 
shall  I prove  that  I'm  myself  f Kate ! Miss  Meri- 
am— " 

For  she  had  sunk  into  the  chair  and  begun  to 
cry.  He  knelt  beside  her  with  a rough  attempt  at 
comfort. 

“ Kate,  you  are  not  sorry  to  see  me  back  again  ?” 

“No,”  she  sobbed,  “only— only  I was  so  fright- 
ened !” 

The  little,  trembling,  blue-eyed  thing ! Carll  Sil- 
ver had  never  seen  her  in  tears  before.  No  shy  as- 
sumption of  dignity  now — no  royal  airs — only  brown 
disheveled  hair  and  cheeks  like  red-clover  blossoms 
in  a shower.  He  was  the  brave  one  now — how  nat- 
ural it  seemed  to  clasp  the  tiny  palms  in  his  one 
strong  hand ! 

“Kate,  dearest,  I love  you!  With  my  whole 
heart,  Kate.  Nay,  do  not  be  so  frightened — I 
would  die  to  save  you  one  moment’s  terror ! Only 
tell  me  that  your  heart  is  mine!” 

And  when  the  tears  were  dried,  leaving  the  eyes 
like  drenched  violets,  and  the  cheeks  flushed  bright- 
ly, Carll  Silver  had  leave  and  license  to  keep  one 
little  fluttering  hand  in  his,  and  knew  that  he  was 
an  accepted  lover.  # 

“But  where  are  my  mother  and  sister  ?”  he  asked 
at  length.  “And  what  is  the  solution  of  this  strange 
riddle  ?” 

“ Don’t  you  know,”  laughed  Kate,  “they  do  not 
live  here  any  more  ?” 

“Not  live  here !” 

“ No ; have  you  forgotten  that  yesterday  was  the 
1st  of  May  ? We  occupy  this  house  now — papa,  and 
Aunt  Milicent,  and  I.” 

“Oho!”  quoth  Captain  Silver.  “So  they’ve 
moved.  And  I never  to  hear  of  it.  Upon  my 
word  they  treat  me  pretty  coolly." 

“Ah,  but  you  would  have  heard  of  it,”  said  Kate, 
“if  you  had  staid  quietly  in  camp  to  get  your  let- 
ters instead  of  roving  over  the  country  without  a 
word  of  warning  to  your  friends !” 

“ Give  me  one  more  kiss,  Katie,  and  I’m  off  to 


see  them.  One  more,  my  betrothed  wife.  Does  it 
not  seem  like  a dream  ?” 

“ And  you  are  my  soldier  now,”  whispered  Kate, 
playing  with  the  gold  buttons  of  his  coat  with 
tremulous  fingers.  “ Mine  to  send  out  into  the 
battle-field  to  dream  of  and  to  pray  for.  Carll,  I 
have  always  repined  that  I had  no  gift  for  my  coun- 
try, now  I can  give  my  best  and  dearest  to  aid  her 
cause.” 

“ Spoken  like  a soldier's  wife,  Kate,”  said  Silver, 
with  kindling  eyes.  “If  you  but  knew  how  much 
better  we  rough  men  fight  for  knowing  that  wo- 
man’s love  and  woman's  prayers  enshrine  us  with 
a golden,  unseen  armor  — nonsense!  I’m  getting 
sentimental.  Good-night” 

So  there  were  three  surprises  that  May  evening 
— one  for  Kate  Meriam  (wouldn’t  you  have  been 
surprised,  Mademoiselle,  to  be  caught  and  kissed  in 
the  dark,  and  never  know  who  the  kisser  was  ?),  oue 
for  Captain  Silver  (a  very  agreeable  one,  though), 
and  one — the  old  original  surprise,  if  we  may  so 
term  it-^Tor  his  mother  and  sister.  And  Carll  has 
not  yet  left  off  congratulating  himself  that  his 
“ leave  of  absence”  happened  to  fall  in  the  flowery 
and  migratory  month  of  May.  For  if  he  hadn’t 
blundered  into  Miss  Meriam’s  house  and  kissed  her 
by  mistake,  thereby  bringing  matters  precipitately 
to  a focus,  the  probabilities  are  that  to  this  day  he 
never  would  have  mustered  courage  to  tell  her  of 
his  love. 

And  when  the  golden  armadas  of  the  autumn 
leaves  float  down  the  forest  brooks,  and  the  blue 
mist  of  Indian  Summer  wraps  the  hills  in  dreamy 
light,  Carll  Silver  is  coming  back  to  seal  Kate  Mer- 
iam’s destiny  with  a wedding-ring.  • 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Morton’s  Gold  Pens  are  now  sold  at  tho 
same  priceB  as  before  the  commencement  of  the  war ; this 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  Manufacturer's  improvements  in 
machinery,  his  present  large  Retail  Business  and  Casli-in- 
Advance  System ; for,  until  he  commenced  advertising, 
his  business  was  done  on  Credit  and  strictly  with  the  Trade. 

The  Morton  Gold  Pena  are  the  only  ones  sold  at  old 
prices,  as  the  makers  of  all  other  gold  pens  charge  the 
Premium  on  the  Gold,  Government  Tax,  &c. ; but  Mor- 
ton has  in  no  case  changed  his  prices,  Wholesale  or  Retail. 

Of  the  great  numbers  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  daring  the  past  few  years,  not  one  in  a thousand 
has  failed  to  reach  its  destination  in  safety ; showing  that 
the  Morton  Gold  Pen  can  be  obtained  by  any  one,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  at  the  same  price,  postage  only  excepted. 

Reader,  you  can  have  an  enduring,  always  ready,  and 
reliable  Gold  Pen,  exactly  adapted  to  your  hand  and  style 
of  writing,  which  will  do  your  writing  vastly  cheaper  than 
Steel  Pens;  and  at  the  present  almost  universal  High- 
Pressure  Price  of  everything,  yon  can  have  a Morton  Gold 
Pen  cheaper,  in  proportion  to  the  labor  spent  upon  it  and 
material  used,  than  any  other  Gold  Pen  in  the  World. 
If  you  want  one,  see  “The  Pen  is  Mightier  than  the 
Sword,”  on  page  335. 


American  Needle  Co.,  442  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Needle 
Manufacturers  for  the  Sewing-Machines,  Bartlett’s  Bur- 
nished Hand  Needles,  Hackle,  Gill,  Comb,  Card,  Pins,  &c. 


The  Self  Guide  and  Needle  Setter,  for  all  Sewing- 
Machines,  price  $1  50  for  both.  Sent  free  by  mail,  with 
directions.  J.  W.  BARTLETT,  442  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

5000 

Agents  Wanted, 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

NEW  GOLD  PEN. 

This  gold  pen  is  something  entirely  new,  and  is  novr 
offered  to  the  public  for  the  first  time,  and  is  made  by  an 
entirely  new  process,  enabling  us  to  offer  them  very  cheap. 
F,very  pen  is  warranted  one  year,  and  to  be  genuine  dia- 
mond pointed,  and  to  possess  all  the  elasticity  and  writ- 
ing qualities  of  the  highest  priced  gold  pen  made.  Single 
pens  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  following  prices : 

Witu  Silver-mounted  Ebony  Holders,  In  Moroooo 
Cases. 

No.  2.  Medium  Pen  and  Holder,  each  90  cents. 

No.  3.  Large,  “ “ each  $1 00. 

No.  4.  Engrossing  Pen  and  Holder,  each  $1  15. 

Great  inducements  to  Agents  and  the  Trade.  Send  for 
our  Circular.  GEORGE  A.  ELY  & CO.,  Sole  Manufac- 
turers,-No.  181  Broadway,  New  York. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHF.S  ?— My  Onguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1— 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


C A MONTH.— Agents  wanted  to  sell  Sewing  Ma- 
pit)  chines.  We  will  give  a commission  on  all  ma- 
chines sold,  or  employ  agents  who  will  work  for  the  above 
wages,  and  all  expenses  paid.  Address, 

D.  B.  HERRINTON  & CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


OLD  ABE’S  JOKES: 

FRESH  FROM  ABRAHAM’S  BOSOM. 

Comprising  all  his  issues,  except  the  “Greenbacks,’ 
being  the  Jests  and  Squibs  of  President  Lincoln. 

By  Booksellers  and  News  Agents,  post-paid,  35  cents. 
T.  R.  DAWLEY,  Publisher,  13  & 15  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


The  Obaefenbero  Vkqktablr  Pills. 

The  best  Pill  In  the  world  for  family  use,  and  for  nil  Bil- 
ious and  Liver  complaints.  Price  25  cents  per  liox. 
Address  all  orders  to  J.  F.  BRIDGE,  M.D., 

Resident  Physician  GRAKFENBERO  COMPANY, 
No.  139  William  Street,  near  Fulton,  New  York. 
Ex?”  Inquire  of  Dealers  everywhere,  a'. 


DEMORKST’S  NEW  YORK  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS. 

— The  live,  spicy  and  most  brilliantly  illustrated 
paper  in  the  world.  Yearly,  $4  00,  with  Mme.  Demo- 
rest’s  Mirror  of  Fashions  as  a premium.  Single  copies  10 
cents,  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  price,  at  No.  39  Beekman 
Street,  N.  Y. 


DR.  B.  C.  PERRY, 

D2SBMATOLOGIST, 

49  Bond  Street,  New  York, 

Formerly  of  29  Winter  Street,  Boston,  treats  successfuL 
ly  all  Diseases  of  the  Scalp,  Loss  of  Hair,  and  Premature 
Blanching.  Also,  removes  Moth  Freckles, and  other  Dis- 
colorations from  the  face,  without  injury  to  the  texture  or 
color  of  the  skin.  Consultations  free. 

For  particulars  enclose  stamp  for  Circular. 
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J.  H.  Winslow  & Co., 

100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Worth  $500,000. 

To  be  sold  for  One  Dollar  each 
without  regard  to  value,  and 
not  to  be  paid  for  till  yon 
know  what  you  are  to  get. 

SPLENDID  LIST ! I 

Of  Articles  to  lie  sold  for  One 
Dollar  each. 


100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches $115  00  each. 

100  Gold  Watches 70  00  each. 

5200  Ladies'  Gold  Watches 40  00  each. 

500  Ladies'  and  Gent's  Silver  Watches  . . 18  00  each. 

3000  Vest  and  Neck  Chains 6 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  Gold  Band  Bracelets 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  “ “ “ 3 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Cameo  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Brooches 4 00  to  C 00  each. 

3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Brooches. . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 
3000  Coral,  Opal,  and  Em.  Brooches . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Cameo  Ear  Drops 400to  COO  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Ear  Drops.  4 00  to  6 00  each. 
3000  Coral,  Em.,  and  Opal  Ear  Drops  4 00  to  8 00  each. 

5100  Gent’s  Breast  Pins 2 50  to  8 00  each. 

3000  Watch  Keys 2 00  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Fob  and  Bibbon  Slides 2 00  to  0 00  each. 

5000  Sets  of  Bosom  Studs 2 60  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Sleeve  Buttons 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Plain  RiDgs 2 50  to  5 00  each. 

6000  Stone  Set  Rings 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Lockets 2 50  to  10  00  each. 

5000  Sets  Ladies’  Jewelry 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

10000  Gold  Pens,  Silver  M'ted  Holders  4 00  to  5 00  each. 
10000  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension 
V..  Cases  and  Pencils 4 00  to  6 00  each. 


Enameled  Chamber 

PlIBNITURE 

The  best  assortment  of  Enameled  Furniture  in  all  col- 
ors nnd  styles,  walnut  and  chestnut,  plain  and  ornamental, 
in  suits,  wholesale  and  retail.  Also  Mattresses  and  Pail- 
lasses. WARREN  WARD,  27T  Canal  St,  N.  Y. 


New  Army  Watches. 

ARRANDALE  & CO.,  Importers,  167  Broadway,  New 
York,  want  Agents  in  every  county  and  every  regiment, 
for  the  sale  of  their  new  styles  of  Watches.  Unusually 
liberal  terms  are  offered  to  Agents.  Send  for  circular. 


DEMORESTS  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS,  every  week, 
contains  graphic  illustrations  of  live  subjects : also, 
pictures  in  colors,  new  and  popular  music,  supplementary 
sheets  of  fashions,  entertaining  literary  matter,  with  other 
novel  features.  It  is  one  of  the  most  spicy  illustrated 
weeklies  now  published Home  Journal. 


Great  Chance  to  make  Money ! 

. $650,000  of  WATCHES-  JEWELRY. 

&c.,  given  away  with  our  Stationery  Prize  1‘uekete.  Ev- 
ery Agent  purchasing  100  Packets  will  receive  free  a 
Genuine  Sii.vkb  Watch.  We  also  publish  Splendid 
Steel  Engravings,  by  which  $10  invested  will  yield 
$50.  More  money  to  be  made  selling  our  Packets  and 
Engravings  than  in  any  other  business.  For  particulars 
of  Special  Inducements,  send  for  New  Circular. 

G.  S.  HASKINS  & CO.,  36  & 33  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 


Portable  Printing  Offices.  *•>»«. 

For  the  Army  and  Navy  • , 

Hospitals,  Merchants,  /A.  _ If  j 

Druggists,  and  all  who  | 

wish  to  print  neatly,  — 
cheaply,  and  expeditious- 

Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c.,  . 

six  cents.  Adams  Press 

Co.,  No.  26  Ann  St,  N.  Y.,  — 

and  35  Lincoln  St. , Boston. 


U.  S.  10-40  Bonds. 

These  Bonds  are  issued  under  the  .Act  of  Congress  of 
March  8th,  1864,  which  provides  that  all  Bonds  issued  un- 
der this  Act  stall  be  EXEMPT  FROM  TAXATION  by  or 
under  any  state  or  municipal  authority.  Subscriptions  to 
these  Bonds  are  received  in  United  States  notes  or  notes 
of  National  Banks.  They  are  TO  BE  REDEEMED  IN 
COIN,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government,  at  any  period 
not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  forty  years  from  their 
date  ; and  until  their  redemption  FIVE  PER  CENT.  IN- 
TEREST WILL  BE  PAID  IN  COIN,  on  Bonds  of  not 
over  one  hundred  dollars  annually  and  on  all  other  Bonds 
semi-annually. 

Instructions  to  the  National  Banks  acting  as  loan  agents 
were  not  issued  from  the  United  States  Treasury  until 
March  26,  but  in  the  first  three  weeks  of  April  the  sub- 
scriptions averaged  more  than  TEN  MILLIONS?  A 
WEEK. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  all 

NATIONAL  BANKS 

which  are  depositaries  of  public  money,  and  all 


/All  of  the  above  list  of  Goods  will  be  sold  for  one  dollar 
each.  Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what 
each  one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed  up, 
and  mixed;  and  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  re- 
gard to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair 
chance.  On  receipt  of  the  Certificate,  you  will  see  what 
you  can  have,  and  then  It  is  at  your  option  to  send  one 
dollar  and  take  the  article  or  not. 

In  all  transactions  by  mail,  we  shall 
charge  for  forwarding  the  Certificates, 
paying  postage,  and  doing  the  busi- 
ness, 25  cents  -each,  which  must  be  in- 
closed when  the  Certificate  is  sent  for. 
Five  Certificates  will  be  sent  for  $1 ; 
eleven  for  $2  ; thirty  for  $5 ; sixty-five 
for  $10 ; and  a hundred  for  $15. 

Agents — Those  acting  as  Agents  will  be  allowed  ten 
cents  on  every  Certificate  ordered  by  them,  provided  their 
remittance  amounts  to  one  dollar.  Agents  will  collect  25 
cents  for  every  Certificate,  and  remit  15  cents  to  us,  either 
in  cash  or  postage  stamps.  Great  caution  should  be  used 
by  our  correspondents  in  regard  to  giving  their  correct  ad- 
dress,  Towd,  County,  and  State.  Address 

J.  II.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


Duryea’s  Maizena 

RECEIVED  TWO  PRIZE  MEDALS 
(From  Juries  3 and  4)  at  the 

International  Exhibition, 

LONDON,  1862; 

AT  THE  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  F.XinBITION 
AT  HAMBURG,  JULY,  1863,  RECEIVED  THE 
1HGHEST  PRIZE  MEDAL  FOR  ITS  GREAT 
DELICACY  AS  AN  ARTICLE  OF  FOOD. 

Can  be  served  up.  in  an  Infinite  variety  of  delicious 
dishes.  Sold  by  all  Grocers,  with  directions.  Pamphlet, 
with  50  Receipts,  will  be  furnished  on  application  by  let- 
ter or  otherwise,  to 

WM.  DURYEA,  Agent,  166  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


D.  BARNUM’S 

“SELF-SEWER,” 

FOR  ALL  SEWING-MACHINES, 

Preserves  the  Eyes,  avoids  bending.  No  basting. 

NO  Machine  complete  without  it.  Price  $1  50,  with 
directions,  sent  by  mail.  For  sale  for  all  Machines, 
at  the  inventor's  headquarters,  WILCOX  & GIBBS'  Sew- 
ing Machine  Office,  608  Broadway,  New  York. 

D.  BARNUM. 


Beautiful  False  Moustaches,  50  cents  and  $1  each.  Sent 
free  by  mall.  Address  C.  W.  PHILO,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


Respectable  Banks  and  Bankers 

throughout  the  country  (acting  as  agents  of  the  National 
Depositary  Banks)  will  furnish  further  information  on 
application  and 

AFFORD  EVERY  FACILITY  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


COUNTRY  BOARD  WANTED, 

Within  an  hour  and  a half  of  the  city.  On  the  water 
preferred— for  two  families.  WiU  pay  liberally  for  the 
right  accommodations,  and  wish  that  no  other  boarders  be 
taken.  Address  II.  F.,  care  of  Haepbb  & Brothers, 
New  York. 


F YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

A little  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  lmman  system, 
diet,  air,  marriage,  &c.,  &c.,  read  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of 

MEDICAL  COMMON  SENSE. 

Among  the  many  subjects  treated  in  this  work  are  the 
following:  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh, 
Scrofula,  Rheumatism,  Dyspepsia,  Piles,  Liver,  and  Phi- 
losophy of  Digestion,  Constipation,  Affections  of  the 
Urinary  Organs,  Diseases  of  the  Female  Organs  of  Gen- 
eration, Barrenness,  Impotencv,  Seminal  Weakness,  Rup- 
ture, Salt  Rheum,  Cancer,  Paralysis,  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  Neuralgia,  How  to  Recover  the  Sight  and  Throw 
Aside  Spectacles,  Marriage  and  Sexual  Philosophy,  the 
Curious  Marriage  Customs  of  the  World,  Philosophy  of 
Elopements,  Philosophy  of  Child-marking,  a Chapter  for 
the  Married,  and  a thousand  of  value  to  married  and 
single,  never  written  before,  making  altogether  a curious 
book  for  curious  people,  and  a good  book  for  every  one ; 
400  pages;  100  Illustrations.  To  be  had  of  all  News 
Agents.  Contents  tables  sent  free  by  mail  to  all  appli- 
cants, or  the  book  forwarded  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  $1 50.  Address  E.  a FOOTE,  M.D.,  1130  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


Major-Gen.  B.  F.  Butler. 

Hon.  Owen  Lovejoy — Broad  and  Narrow  Heads — E. 
Merriam — The  Human  Hand,  its  “Signs  of  Character" — 
Sleeping  In  Church,  its  Cause  and  Cure — The  Soul  Imma- 
terial — Dreams  — Clairvoyance  — Skulls  of  the  Races  — 
Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Hindoo,  Arab,  Jew,  Fellahs,  Phoeni- 
cians, Sioux  Indians,  illustrated,  &c.,  in  May  No.  ILLUS- 
TRATED PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURN  L,  15  cento. 

FOWLER  & WELLS,  389  >adway,  N.  Y. 


Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Ro.  rs.  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,  N.Y. 


MM  a DEMORESTS  MIRROR  of  FASHIONS.—  A 
brilliant  display  of  beautiful  novelties,  music,  ele- 
gant fashion  plates,  seven  Full  Size  Patterns,  an  elegant 
Braid  Sheet,  with  much  valuable  information,  only  25 
cents ; or  yearly  subscription  $1,  with  a premium  of  One 
I lolTar's  worth  of  Extra  Patterns.  Do  not  fail  to  subscribe 
immediately. 

(Form  of  an  Order.) 

Mae.  Demorest  will  find  enclosed  $1  00,  and  2 cts.  for 
postage  on  the  premiums,  for  which  please  send  me  your 
Mirror  of  Fashions  for  one  year,  commencing  with  the 
Summer  No. 

Give  your  address  in  full,  and  address  it  to 

MME.  DEMOREST,  473  Broadway,  New  York. 


Fine  Portrait,  of  Licut.-Gcn.  Grant,  the  largest 
and  most  correct  likeness  yet  published.  Agents  wanted. 
$5  per  day  made  in  its  sale.  Send  stamp  for  circular. 
JONES  A CLARK,  Publishers, 

83  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Be  not  Stiffnecked. 

When  judiciously  used,  BRANDRET1PS  PILLS  sel- 
dom fail  to  cure,  because  they  purify  the  blood.  If  we 
are  sick  from  any  cause  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  use  this 
remedy  which  Providence  places  within  our  reach. 

Read  the  following  in  proof: 

New  York,  July  8, 1851. 

Dr.  Brandreth, 

Sir : A Boy  of  mine  was  subject  to  fits  from  his 
infancy— his  case  was  considered  hopeless  by  the  doctors, 
who  thought  he  would  be  snbjeet  to  them  for  life.  After 
they  had  given  him  np,  I was  recommended  to  try  your 
pills,  and  without  much  faith  did  try  them,  using  them 
according  to  your  printed  directions.  Four  years  ago  I 
commenced  giviDg  them  to  him,  and  to  my  great  joy  and 
relief,  he  has  had  but  one  return  only  of  his  affliction 
since.  I consider  him  now  perfectly  cured. 

The  extraordinary  benefit  they  did  him,  makes  me  al- 
ways recommend  them  to  my  friends,  and  I would  be  glad 
that  everybody  knew  their  value.  The  case  was  the  worst 
possible ; he  would  have  been  helpless  and  almost  useless- 
ly unfit  for  any  kind  of  business,  from  the  length  and  se- 
verity of  each  attack — often  lasting  a whole  night,  and 
leaving  him  for  two  or  three  days  afterwards  entirely  pros- 
trate from  weakness.  Every  kind  of  treatment  was  also 
externally  applied  that  was  professionally  advised.  You 
may  therefore  judge  what  good  reason  I have  for  letting 
you  have  this  statement  in  acknowledgment  for  the  ben- 
efit received,  and  for  the  purpose  of  letting  those  who  may 
be  hesitating  under  simila»eirciimatances,  have  my  testi- 
mony in  confirmation  of  the  reliability  of  the  other  certif- 
icates, and  perfect  confidence,  like  myself,  in  the  value 
of  the  pills.  Yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  WEBB,  18  Beekman  St. 

BRANDRETH'S  PILLS  are  sold  at  25  cento  per  box, 
enveloped  in  full  directions.  Purchase  none  unless  my 
PRIVATE  GOVERNMENT  STAMP  is  on  the  box.  See 
upon  it  B.  BRANDRETH  in  white  letters. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  BRANDRETH  BUILDING, 

NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  medicines. 

MME.  DEMORESTS  MIRROR  OF  FASHIONS The 

splendid  Summer  number,  with  elegant  Illustra- 
tions, New  Music,  Beautiful  Braid  and  Embroidery,  and 
Seven  Full-Sized  Patterns,  will  be  ready  MAY  15. 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  HARNDEN'S  EXPRESS, 
No.  74  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


expenses  paid,  to  sell  my  Everlasting  Pencils, 
Oriental  Burners,  and  13  other  articles.  15  circulars 
sent  free.  Address  JOHN  F.  LORD,  Biddeford,  Maine. 


P1IUN  PHOR  PHUNNY  P1IOLKS  and  Sensible  Sense 
for  10  of  your  Common  Cento.  Do  not  fail  to  see 
No.  2 of  the  funniest  sort  of  Phun,  containing  the  most 
complete  Budget  of  Comicalities,  Witty  Puns,  and  Enter- 
taining Nonsense  ever  Issued.  Sold  here,  there,  and  ev- 
erywhere. Price  10  cents.  Dealers  supplied  by 

THE  AMERICAN  NEWS  CO. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

IN  PLAYING  CARDS. 

LOVE  SCENES. 

Designs  from  French  Artists. 

The  above  new  Card  has  fifty-two  beautiful  pictures,  of 
elegant  design,  and  they  can  also  be  used  the  same  as  or- 
dinary playing  cards,  thus  combining  pleasure  with  amuse- 
ment. Enclose  60  cents  and  two  red  stamps,  and  send  for 
sample  pack.  $5  per  dozen.  IJberal  discount  by  gross  to 
dealers.  II.  A.  CASWELL,  60  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Sportsmen,  Tourists,  and  Army  and 
Navy  Officers. 

Powerful  and  Brilliant  Double  Glasses. 

Portability,  combined  with 
great  power  in  Field,  Marine, 
Tourists',  Opera,  and  general 
out-door  day  and  night  double 
perspective  glasses,  will  show 
distinctly  a person  to  know 
him  at  from  2 to  6 miles. 
Spectacles  of  the  greatest 
transparent  power  to  strength- 
en and  improve  the  sight, 
without  the  distressing  result  of  frequent  changes.  Cata- 
logues sent  by  enclosing  stamp.  SEMMONS,  Ocu- 
lists—Optician,  669J  Broadway,  New  York. 


Demo  rest’s  new  york  illustrated  news. 

— A weekly  journal  of  beautiful  and  graphic  illus- 
trations, and  a National  and  Family  Newspaper  in  its  most 
comprelienslve  sense,  for  news,  entertainment,  music,  in- 
formation and  the  Fashions.  The  Model  Newspaper  of 
America.  Yearly  $4,  with  Mme.  Demorest’s  Mirror  of 
Fashions  for  one  year  as  a premium.  Single  copies  10  eta. 
Published  at  No.  39  Beekman  Street,  and  sold  everywhere. 
Do  not  fail  to  see  it.  Single  copies  mailed  free  on  receipt 
of  the  price. 


Short-Hand  without  a Master, 

By  which  the  art  of  taking  down  Sermons,  Lectures, 
Speeches,  Trials,  &C-,  may  be  attained  in  a few  hours. 
50th  edition,  with  a supplement,  sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  25  cents,  by  RICHARD  PARKER  & CO.,  cor- 
ner Ann  and  Nassau  Streets,  New  York. 


HOME  SONGS  OF  THE  WAR. 


American  Marseillaise.  Eisner,  30.  Our  Volunteers. 
Song  and  Chorus.  Baumbach,  30.  Mother,  when  the 
war  is  over.  Song  and  Chorus.  Thirncr,  30.  Emanci- 
pation. Song  and  Chorus.  30.  A Hero  has  Fallen. 
King,  30.  Softly  now,  tenderly  lift  him  with  care.  Har- 
rington, 30.  From  the  red  battle-field.  Quartet.  Bar- 
ker, 30.  The  Drummer  Boy’s  March.  Winner,  30.  Cop- 
ies of  the  above  new  and  popular  sheet  music  sent  by 
mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  OLIVER  DITSON 
& CO.,  Publishers,  277  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


FIELD,  NAVY,  and  OPERA 
GLASSES  manufactured  byB.  H. 
HORN,  Optician,  212  Broadway, 
corner  of  Fulton  St.;  also  every 
description  of  Microscopes,  Tele- 
-ropes,  Spectacles,  and  Eye-glass- 
es at  wholesale  and  retail  Send 
stamp  for  circular. 


Musician’s  Omnibus — Contains  700  tunes  for 
flute,  vi. >lin,  cornet,  or  fife,  $1.  Musician's  Omnibus  com- 
plete, 1500  tunes,  a complete  Musical  Library,  $2,  mailed. 

New  Concertina  Book  - Full  instructions  and 
over  200  pieces  music,  50c.  New  Accordeon  and  Flutina 
Book,  complete  instructions,  over  200  tunes,  50c.,  mailed. 

FREDERICK  BLUME,  20S  Bowery,  N.  Y. 


Economy  in  Silks,  Gloves,  Ribbons,  &c. 

HEGEMAN  & CO.’S  BENZINE  removes  Paint,  Grease 
Spots,  &C.,  instantly,  and  cleans  Silks,  Gloves,  &c.,  equal 
to  new.  Only  25c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  Druggists  aud 
Fancy  Goods  Stores.  HEGEMAN  & CO.,  Nos.  203,  399, 
511,  and  756  Broadway,  and  cor.  of  4th  Ave.  and  17th  St, 


“ nPHE  PEN  IS  MIGHTIER  THAN  THE 

A SWORD." 

THE  GOLD  PEN— THE  BEST  OF  ALL  PENS, 
MORTON’S  GOLD  PENS, 

THE  BEST  PENS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

On  receipt  of  any  of  the  following  sums  in  Cash,  the 
Subscriber  will  send  by  return  mail,  or  otherwise,  as  di- 
rected, a Gold  Pen  or  Pens — selecting  the  same  according 
to  description,  viz. : 

GOLD  PENS  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  25  cents,  the  Magic  Pen ; for  38  cento,  the  Lucky 
Pen ; for  50  cents,  the  Always-Ready  Pen ; for  75  ceuts, 

the  Elegant  Pen ; and  for  $1,  the  Excelsior  Pen These 

Pens  are  not  numbered,  but  correspond  in  sizes  to  numbers 
2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6 respectively.  • 

THE  SAME  PENS  IN  SILVER-PLATED  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  50  cento,  the  Magic  Pen;  for  75  cento,  the  Lucky 
Pen ; for  $1,  the  Always-Ready  Pen ; for  $1  25,  the  Ele- 
gant Pen;  and  for  $1  50,  the  Excelsior  Pen. 

These  are  Well-Finished,  Good-Writing  Gold  Pens,  with 
Iridosmin  Points,  the  average  wear  of  every  one  of  which 
will  far  outlast  a gross  of  the  best  Steel  Pens;  although 
they  are  unwarranted,  and,  therefore , not  exchangeable. 
MORTON’S  WARRANTED  PENS. 

The  name  “A.  Morton,"  “Number,"  and  “Quality," 
are  stamped  on  the  following  PenB,  and  the  points  are  war- 
ranted for  six  months,  except  against  accident. 

The  Numbers  indicate  size  only:  No.  1 being  the  small- 
est, No,  6 the  largest,  adapted  for  the  pocket  ; No.  4 the 
smallest,  and  No.  10  the  largest  Mammoth  Gold  Pen,  for 
^he  desk. 

Long  and  Medium  Nibs  of  all  sizes  and  qualities.  Short 
Nibs  of  Numbers  4,  5,  6,  aud  7,  and  made  only  of  first 
quality. 

_ The  Ixrag  and  Short  Nibs  are  fine  pointed ; the  Medium 
Nibs  are  Broad,  Coarse  Business  points.  The  engravings 
are  lac-similes  of  the  sizes  and  styles. 

GOLD  PENS,  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  $0  75  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  8 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  00  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  3 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  25,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  8d  quality. 

For  $1  50,  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a N4I  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  5 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $2  25,  a No  6 Pen;  $2  75  a No.  7 Pen ; $3  25  a No.  8 
Pen ; $4  a No.  9 Pen ; $5  No.  10  Pen — all  1st  quality. 
THE  SAME  GOLD  PENS,  IN  SILVER  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  $1  50  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No  3 Pen,  Sd 
quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  3 Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  00,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  50  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $3  00,  a No.  6 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $3  60,  a No.  6 Pen,  1st  quality. 

. GOLD  PENS,  ALL  FIRST  QUALITY,  IN  SILVER- 
MOUNTED  DESK  HOLDERS. 

For  $2  00  a No.  4 Pen ; for  $2  25  a No.  5 Pen ; for  $2  75 
a No.  6 Pen ; for  $3  60  a No.  7 Pen. 

For  $4  00  a No.  8 Pen ; for  $5  a No.  9 Pen ; and  for  $6  a 
No.  10  Pen. 

The  “ 1st  Quality"  are  pointed  with  the  very  best  Iri- 
doamin  Points,  carefully  selected,  and  none  of  this  quality 
are  sold  with  the  slightest  imperfection  which  skill  and 
the  closest  scrutiny  can  detect. 

The  “ 2d  Quality"  are  superior  to  any  Pens  made  by  him 
previous  to  the  year  1880. 

“ The  3d  Quality"  he  intends  shall  equal  in  respect  to 
Durability,  Elasticity  and  Good  Writing  Qualities  (the 
only  true  considerations)  any  Gold  Pens  made  elsewhere. 

In  regard  to  the  Cheap  Gold  Pens,  he  begs  leave  to  say 
that,  previous  to  operating  his  New  and  Patented  Ma- 
chines, he  could  not  have  made  as  Good  Writing  and  Du- 
rable Pens,  for  the  price,  had  the  Gold  been  furnished  gra- 
tuitously. 

Parties  ordering  must  in  all  instances  specify  the 
“ A'ame”  or  the  “ Number"  and  “ Quality”  of  the  Pens 
wanted,  and  be  particular  to  describe  the  kind  they  pre- 
fer—whether  Miff  or  limber,  coarse  or  fine. 

All  remittances  sent  by  mail  in  registered  letters  are  at 
my  risk : and  to  all  who  send  twenty  cents  (the  charge  for 
registering),  In  addition  to  the  price  of  goods  ordered,  I 
will  guaranty  their  safe  delivery. 

Parties  sending  Gold  or  Sliver  will  be  allowed  the  full 
premium  on  the  day  received. 

TO  CLUBS. — A discount  of  10  per  cent  will  be  allowed 
on  sums  of  $12,  of  15  per  cent,  on  $24,  and  of  20  per  cent, 
on  $40,  if  sent  to  one  address  at  one  time. 

Address,  A.  MORTON, 

No.  25  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


Baker’s  Rheumatic  Balm. 

This  remedy  has  been  used  in  the  family  of  the  propri- 
etor and  his  friends  for  many  years,  and  they  have  in- 
duced him  to  effer  it  for  sale  to  the  public,  feeling  confi- 
dent, after  a trial,  that  they  will  consider  him  a public 
benefactor. 

In  cases  of  Chronic  and  Inflammatory  Rheumatism  it 
is  invaluable;  and  if,  after  a fair  trial,  it  fails  to  care, 
the  money  will  be  returned.  Price  $1  per  bottle. 

Principal  Depot:  No.  154  Tenth  Street,  near  Fourth 
Avenue.  Sold  by  the  principal  Druggists.  Remedies  sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 


(tbO'K  A MONTH  I I want  to  hire  Agents  in  every 
I tJ  county  at  $75  a month,  expenses  paid,  to  sell 
my  new  cheap  Family  Sewing  Machines.  Address 

S.  MADISON,  Alfred,  Maine. 


50,000  AGENTS  WANTED. 

B.  T.  HAYWARD, 

Manufacturing  Jeweler,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

I will  send  a sample  of  either  of  the  New  Artillery,  Cav- 
alry, Pontonier,  Engineer,  or  Naval  Pins  for  $1  50,  or  a 
Solid  Silver  Shield,  or  either  Army  Corps,  Division,  or 
Company  Pins  with  your  Name,  Reg.,  and  Co.  handsome- 
ly engraved  thereon,  for,$l.  Send  for  Wholesale  Illus- 
trated Circular. 


Union  Playing  Cards. 

Colonel  for  King,  Goddess  of  Liberty  for  Queen,  and  Major 
for  Jack.  52  enameled  cards  to  the  pack.  Eagles,  Shields, 
Stars,  and  Flags  are  the  suits,  and  you  can  play  all  the  usual 
games.  Two  packs,  In  cases,  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  Jgl. 
The  usual  discount  to  the  trade.  Send  for  a Circular.  Ad- 
dress AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY, 

14  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.,  or  165  William  Street,  N.  Y. 


Attention  Company! 

Clark's  Onguent,  a powerful  stimulant.  Each  packet 
warranted  to  produce  a full  set  of  whiskers  or  moustaches 
in  six  weeks  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  in- 
jury to  the  skin.  Any  person  using  this  Onguent,  and 
finding  it  not  as  represented,  by  informing  me  of  the  fact, 
can  have  their  money  returned  them  at  any  time  within 
3 months  from  day  of  purchase.  Price  $1 00.  Sent  sealed 
and  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 

Address,  A.  C.  CLARK, 

P.  O.  Drawer  118, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


C ARPET  WARP. 

WOOL  TWINE. 

Twines  and  Paper.  IL  A.  HARVEY,  84  Maiuou  Lane,  N.  Y, 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


BRIDGEWATER  PAINT! 


Atlantic  Monthly 


War  ds  Shirts 

SENT  EVERYWHERE 
byMAILorEXPRESS 


SteelCollars 


f RAG  RANT 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Don’t  buy  your  Gaiters 
or  Shoes  without  Fogg's 
Patent  Lever  Bncklc. 


Trade  Mark,  P.  8.  Bartlett,  Waltham,  Mass.,  Full 
Jeweled,  warranted,  in  4 oz.  coin  silver  hunting- 
case,  GOLD  JOINTS,  FANCY  PUSH  PIN,  KOR  $50. 

Also  every  variety  of  good  Watches  at  equally  low  rates. 
All  orders  from  the  Army  must  be  pre-poid,  as  the  Ex- 
press Companies  will  not  take  bills  for  collection  on  soldiers. 
J.  L.  FERGUSON,  Importer  of  Watches. 

208  Broadway  New  York. 


They  are  self-adjusting,  and  re- 
quire no  holes  punched  in  the  strap. 
Healers  or  manufacturers  can  en- 
close Ten  Cents  Currency,  and  I 
will  mail  sample  of  two  patterns. 

FREDERICK  STEVENS, 

21.5  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 
and 

08  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


And  a Gold  Hunting-Case  Watch  given  free  to  all 
agents  who  sell  our  Original  and  “ only  Genuine " Extra 
Large  Size  Stationery  Prize  Packages.  One  of  our  Won- 
derful Packages  contains  more  really  valuable  articles 
than  any  half  dozen  others  ever  sold.  Among  the  sur- 
prising contents  of  “each  package"  will  be  found  large 
quantities  of  “ Fine  Stationery ,”  Pens,  Pencils,  Enve- 
lopes, “ Engravings ,"  Ladies'  Fashion  Plates,  Designs 
for  Needle-work,  Cottage  Keepsakes,  Household  Compan- 
ions, Letter- Writer’s  Instructor,  Parlor  Amusements, 
Gent’s  Pocket  Calendars  for  1864,  Union  Emblems, 
Games,  Rare  Recipes,  Many  Ways  to  get  Rich , Yankee 
Notions,  Fancy  Articles,  Rich  and  Costly  Presents  of 
Fashionable  Jewelry,  &c.,  &c.,  all  together  worth  many 
dollars,  for  only  25c.  Agents  make  immense  jrrofits. 
One  hundred  packages,  with  presents  of  jewelry  and  gift 
of  a superb  watch,  show-bills,  and  sole  right  for  a town 
or  county,  sent  anywhere  on  receipt  of  $15.  Smart 
agents  can  sell  100  Packages  in  a few  hours.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  town.  Send  for  our  Great  New  Circular 
for  1864,  containing  Extra  Premium  Inducements,  free. 
Address  the  Great  AMERICAN  PRIZE  PACKAGE  CO., 
Cor.  Nassau  and  Ann  St.,  New  York.  Only  Original,  and 
Largest  and  Oldest  Prize  Package  House  in  the  World. 


A Chinese  Preparation. 

Warranted  to  force  the  hair  on  the  smoothest  face,  or 
money  refunded.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  the  receipt  of  $1. 
Address  1 1 *>> »*  ” 


I..  1-  STONE,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE 

Magnifying  small  objects  500  times.  Mailed  free  ev- 
erywhere for  35  Cents,  or  Four  for  $1  00 

Address  F.  €■  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mass. 

Just  Published.  - AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  n 
Portrait  of  L1EUT.-GEN.  U.  8.  GRANT.  Address  the 
Publisher, 

.WILLIAM  SARTAIN,  728  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia. 


The  Exquisite  Toilet  Articles  of  the 

SOCIETE  IIYGIENIQUE  OF  N.  Y. 

Send  for  a prospectus  as  below. 

Vinaiore  df.  Toii.ettf.,  Sovereign  Cosmetic,  Restora 
tive  and  Sanitary,  $1  26  and  65  cts.  per  bottle.  Japon 
ica,  for  the  Hair,  Eleoant,  Certain,  but  only  harm 
less  restorative,  $1  and  50  cts.  per  bottle.  Hcile  Philo 
- come,  the  Delightful  Oil,  75  cts.  Mag 

HYTNv  nolia  I’hilooomr,  the  Exquisite  Po 

/§>  MAI>E,75cts.  , 


BENJAMIN’S  RUPTURE 
C1RE  TRUSS  challenges  the  world  to 
equal  it  in  retaining  and  perfectly  curing 
0 Hernia,  or  Rupture.  Office,  1 Barclay 
Street,  opposite  the  Astor  House. 


One  sixth  off  by  the  dozen. 

If  your  druggist  has  not  these  articles, 
take  no  other , but  remit  with  your  order 
to  VICTOR  E.  MAUGER,  115  Chambers 
St.,  N.  Y.,  sole  agent  for  the  Society,  and 
you  will  receive  carefully  packed. 


Davis  Collamore  & Co. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS 

Have  Just  Published : 

SPEKE’S  AFRICA.  JOURNAL  OF  THE  DISCOVER!' 
OF  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  NILE.  By  Joun  Han- 
ning Speke,  Captain  H.  M.  Indian  Army,  Fellow  and 
Gold  Medalist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Hon. 
Corr.  Member  and  Gold  Medalist  of  the  Freftcli  Geo- 
grapliical  Society,  &c.  With  Maps  and  Portraits,  and 
numerous  Illustrations,  chiefly  from  Drawings  by  Cap- 
tain Grant.  8vo,  Cloth,  uniform  with  Livingstone, 
Barth,  Burton,  &c.  Price  $3  50. 

TIIE  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLINGTON.  A Novel.  By 
Anthony  Trollope,  Author  of  “Rachel  Ray,”  “Or- 
ley  Farm,"  “Doctor  Thome,’’  “Framley  Parsonage," 
“The  Bertrams,’’  “The  Three  Clerks,"  “The  West 
Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main,”  &c.  Tllustrated  by  3til- 
lais.  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  75 ; Paper,  $1  25. 


479  Broadway,  below  Broome  St,. 

Importers  of  fine  China,  Wkdgewood,  Parian,  &c., 
&c.  F.nqraved  Glass  to  order  in  great  variety. 
Colored  Stone  China  Dining  Sets. 


REVENGE. 

Jones.  “Do  you  know,  Sir,  what  I’ll  do,  if  the  Government  persists  in  earning  out  this 
exorbitant  tax  on  liquors  and  cigars?  I’ll  not  drink  another  glass  of  liquor  or  smoke  an- 
other cigar.  No,  Sir,  not  one!” 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watch,  Double 
Case,  Lever  Cap,  small  size,  enameled  dial,  cut  hands, 
‘'English  Movements,"  and  correct  tline-keeper. 

A single  one  sent  free  by  mail  in  neat  case,  with  a beau- 
tiful chain,  for  only  $8. 

A neat  Silver  Watch,  same  as  above,  specially  adapted 
to  the  Army.  Sent  free  by  mail,  for  only  $7. 

$15  European  Timekeeper.  $15 

Ob,  Compass  Watch. 

A Supf.ru  “ Extra  Double  Gold  Plated !"  engraved  or  en- 
gine turned  Hunting  Case  Watch,  Magic  Spring.  “ Genu- 
ine English  Jeiceled  or  Nickel  Movements,"  “M.  J.  Tobi- 
as" Independent  Action,  Self  Balance,  and  has  a neat 
Miniature  Compass  sunk  in  the  cap  and  attached  to  the 
movements,  making  it  a “ Correct  Guide"  to  the  Soldier 
or  Traveler.  Perfect  time-keeper,  “ warranted  one  year." 
Will  stand  Acid,  and  is  an 

Exact  Imitation  of  $100  Watch, 

Used  by  the  British  Army  Officers. 

Sent  free  by  mail,  in  elegant  Morocco  Case,  for  only  $15. 

frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper  of  Feb.  2U  says 
of  the  “ European  Timekeeper,"  “ It  is  a novelty  here, 
and  an  imitation  of  the  celebrated  timekeeper  so  much  in 
use  among  the  British  army  officers,  and  is  calculated  to 
meet  the  wants  of  our  soldiers  iu  the  field."  Illustrated 
News  says,  “Correct  timepieces ; and  for  beauty  and  fine 
finish  they  are  equal  in  appearance  to  $100  watches." 

Address  CIIAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  Importers,  38  & 40 
Ann  Street,  New  York. 


Watches  and  Jewelry 

Of  every  description. 

Orders,  large  or  small,  faithfully  executed.  Established 
20  years. 

T.  B.  BYNNEIt,  175  Broadway, 

• New  York. 


FISK  & HATCH. 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government 
Securities, 

No.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Glove,"  “The  Story  of  Cervantes,”  &c.,  &c.  8vo,  Pa- 
per, 00  cents. 

ANNIS  WARLeIGH’8  FORTUNES.  A Novel.  By 
Holme  Lee,  Author  of  “Sylvan  Holt’s  Daughter,” 
“ Kathie  Brande,”  &c.  8vo,  Faper,  60  cents. 

THACKERAY’S  ROUNDABOUT  PAPERS.  Rounda- 
bout Papers.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Author  of  “ The 
Four  Georges,”  “The  English  Humorists,"  “Vanity 
Fair,”  “Pendennis,”  “The  Newcomes,"  “Adventures 
of  Philip,"  &c.  With  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1 25 : 
Half  Morocco,  $2  50. 

tV  Sent  by  mail,  postage-free,  on  receipt  of  price. 


DRY  AND  GROUND  IN  OIL 
in  several  drab  shades. 

For  English  and  Gothic  Cottages.  Outbuildings,  &c. 
ROBERT  REYNOLDS,  Agent,  No.  74  Maiden  Lane. 
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Chapter  II.  The  Man  from  Somewhere. 

Chapter  III.  Another  Man. 
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Illustration Portrait  of  Charles  Dickens. 
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Illustrations.— Breakfast  Robe.— Out-Door  Dregs. 
TERM  S. 

One  Copy  for  one  YcaV $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year  5 50 

An  Extra  Copy , gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Tkn  Sub- 
scribers, at  $2  75  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $27  50. 
Harper's  Magazine  and  IIakper’6  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $5  50. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


which  is  praised  by  literary  journals  in  America  and  Eu- 
rope as  the  best  American  Mugaziuc  ever  published,  it 
is  thoroughly  national  iu  tone,  and  its  literary  character 
is  the  highest  possible.  The  best  American  writers  con- 
tribute regularly. 

Terms  $3  a year,  postage  paid  by  the  publishers.  Lib- 
ewl  reduction  to  clubs.  A specimen  copy  sent  on  re- 
ceipt of  25  cents.  Address  TICKNOR  & FIELDS,  135 
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Get  the  Best. 

TEN  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR.  ^ 

Card  Photographs 

<5000  Different  Subjects' 


Perry  Davis’ 

VEGETABLE  PAIN  KILLER, 
Taken  internally,  cures  sud- 
den Colds,  Coughs,  etc.,  Weak 
Stomach,  General  Debility, 
Nureing  Sore  Mouth.  Canker, 


Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement,  list  of  prices, 
and  drawings  Of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars  sent 
free  everywhere. 


IbBKl  B B8H  Uivcr  Complaint,  Dyspepsia  or 
M Indigestion,  Cramp  or  Pain  in 

the  Stomach,  Bowel  Complaint, 
Painters' Colic,  Asiatic  Cholera, 
Diarrhoea,  and  Dysentery. 

Applied  externally,  cures  Fel- 
ons, Boils,  and  Old  Sores,  Severe  Burns  and  Scalds,  Cute, 
Bruises  and  Sprains,  Swelling  of  the  Joints,  Ringworm 
and  Tetter,  Broken  Breasts,  Frosted  Feet  and  Chilblains, 
Toothache,  Pains  iu  the  Face,  Neuralgia,  nud  Rheumatics. 

(See  Directions  accompanying  each  Bottle) 


Prominent  and  Noted  Persons, 

LIVING-  AND  DEAD. 

All  the  Major-Generals,  the  President 
and  Cabinet, 


ENAMELED  WHITE, 

Having  the  appearance  and  comfort  of  linen,  havo  been 
worn  in  England  for  the  last  two  years  in  preference  to 
any  other  collar,  as  they  are  readily  cleaned  in  one  min- 
ute with  a sponge. 

To  Military  Men  and  Travellers  they  are  invaluable. 

Price  75  cts.  each ; sent  by  post  to  any  part  of  the  Union 
on  the  receipt  of  90  cents. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.  W.  H.  WARP,  387  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Prominent  Officers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

Actors,  Actresses,  Fancy  and  Miscellaneous  Pic- 
tures, &c.,  &c. 

fjjp  10  for  One  Dollar,  or  15  Cts.  Single  Picture.  Sent 
free  to  any  address.  Enclose  Stamp,  and  send  for  List  of 
Albums  and  Card  Photographs. 

To  insure  prompt  and  honorable  dealing,  SEND  YOUR 
ORDERS  TO 

G.  G.  EVANS,  Publisher, 

030  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

N.  B.  A Classified  Catalogue  of  over  10  0 >0  different 
books  in  every  department  of  literature  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress oq  receipt  of  6 cents.  Premium  Certificates  of  new 
Watch  and  Jewelry  Enterprise  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 


guns,  pistols, 

JjH  Military  Goods, 

French  and  English  Fancy  Goods. 

Also,  a full  assortment  of 

Jet.  Coral,  and  Steel  Goods. 

Schuyler,  Hartley  Ac  Graham, 

19  Maiden  Lane  & 22  John  Street.  N.  Y., 
31  Rue  du  Chateau  d'Eau.  Paris. 
Sands  St.,  Birmingham.  Eng. 


Soldiers  Discharged 

For  Wounds,  $100  Bounty  paid  by  applying  at  once. 
Blanks  and  information  sent  by  mail. 

SOMES,  BROWN  & CO,  2 Park  Place,  N.  Y.  City. 
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Steinway  8c  Sons, 


Manufacturer^  of 
Grand,  Square,  and  Up- 
right Pianos,  have  re- 
moved their  Ware  rooms 
to  their  new  and  splendid 
Marble  Buildings,  Nos. 
71  and  73  East  Four- 
teenth Street,  between 


Good  News  for  the 


The  only  enameled  ‘‘Turn-over"  Collar  made  in  met- 
als. Send  $1  for  a “ Turn-over"  or  75  cents  for  a “Chok- 
er," to  C.  H.  WELLING,  94  Pine  Street,  N.  Y„  and  re- 
ceive it  by  return  mail. 


Hereafter  we  will  send,  post-paid , any  of  our  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC  ALBUMS  ordered  by  soldiers  for  themselves 
or  friends,  giving  an  Album  of  the  full  value  of  the  mon- 
ey sent. 

Onr  Albums  have  the  reputation  of  being  superior  to 
all  others  in  beauty  and  durability , and  range  iu  price 
from  50  cts.  to  $50. 

Our  catalogue  of 

CARD  PHOTOGRAPHS 

now  embraces  about  5000  officers,  army  and  navy,  states- 
men, actors,  copies  of  works  of  art,  &c.  Catalogue  sent 
on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Stereoscopes  and  Stereoscopic  Views. 

Onr  assortment  of  these  is  very  extensive,  including  a 
great  variety  of  views  of  the  present  war. 

Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

E.  & U.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO, 

501  Broadway,  New  Yqri;. 

Manufa*tyr^B;^;^S{to|p'qjhic MateriaU, 


square  and  Irving  Place,  New  York. 


Dyspepsia  Tablets, 

For  Indigestion,  Heartburn,  &c.,  manufactured  only  by 
S.  G.  WELLING,  and  sold  by  druggists  generally.  60 
cents  per  box.  Depot  No.  207  Centre  St.,  New  York,  sec- 
ond  floor.  Sent  free  by  mail  for  65  cents. 

The  Graefenbcrg  Company’s 

UTERINE  CATHOLICON  (Marshall’s). 

An  infallible  cure  for  “Female  Weakness,”  and  all 
Uterine  complaints  of  women. 

Price  $1  50  per  bottle.  Five  bottles  for.Six  Dollars. 

Shults’  Ongnent-,  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  In  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded  “"it  post- 
paid, for  50  cents.  Address  C.  F SHULTS,  TrSj,  N.  Y. 


Circulation  over  100,000. 
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One  Copy  for  Four  Months $1  00 
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Hardens  and  invigorates  the  Gums 

Purifies  and  Sweetens  the  breath.  Cleanses,  Beautifies, 
and  Preserves  the  Teeth. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers.  Price 
75  ceuts  per  bottle. 
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THE  SONG  OF  GRANT’S 
SOLDIERS. 

Pile  on  the  rails!  Come,  comrades,  all, 
Well  sing  a song  to-night; 

To-morrow,  when  the  bugles  call, 

Be  ready  for  the  fight. 

Be  ready  then  with  loud  hurrah 
To  battle  or  to  die; 

When  Grant  6hall  yield,  the  Northern  star 
Will  fade  from  out  the  sky. 

Hurrah!  hurrah!  hurrah  1 

Before  us  lies  the  rebel  host, 

Their  watch-fires  we  can  see; 

We  laugh  to  hear  the  traitor  boast 
Of  Southern  victory. 

Three  cheers  for  Grant,  and  one  more  cheer, 
Until  the  woods  ring  back! 

Ah,  well  the  rebel  chief  may  fear 
The  blood-hound  on  his  track. 

Hurrah!  hurrah!  hurrah! 

In  Freedom’s  cause  our  blades  were  drawn; 
The  traitor  yet  shall  feel 

Before  the  day  of  Peace  shall  dawn 
How  strong  is  Northern  steel. 

Three  cheers  for  Grant,  my  gallant  men, 
Give  three  loud,  roaring  cheers! 

Until  the  foe  within  his  den 
Shall  tremble  while  he  hears. 

Hurrah  1 hurrah!  hurrah! 

Thus  far  we’ve  come  through  fire  and  flood, 
Still  further  on  we’ll  press, 

Although  the  way  be  red  with  blood 
As  through  the  wilderness. 

Then  cheer,  brave  comrades,  let  the  night 
Bing  with  your  loud  hurrahs, 

For  Grant,  who  knows  so  well  to  fight, 

And  for  the  Stripes  and  Stars. 

Hurrah!  hurrah!  hurrah! 

Onr  longing  eyes  shall  yet  behold 
Proud  Richmond’s  slender  spires; 

Our  children’s  children  will  bo  told 
How  fought  their  valiant  sires. 

Look  well  to  cap  and  cartridge,  too ; 

And  as  we  onward  press 

We’ll  cheer  for  Grant,  who  brought  us  through 
The  bloody  wilderness. 

Hurrah!  hurrah!  hurrah! 

Brave  soldiers  of  the  Lord  are  we, 

In  solid  ranks  we  come! 

The  Southern  traitors  yet  shall  see 
How  fight  the  “Northern  scum.” 

Be  ready,  then,  with  loud  hurrah, 

To  battle  or  to  die; 

When  Grant  shall  yield,  the  Northern  star 
Will  drop  from  out  the  sky. 

Hurrah!  hurrah ! hurrah! 
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OUR  ARMIES. 

THE  history  of  the  last  fortnight  is  the  ^tory 
of  a tremendous  battle  between  the  armies 
of  tlfe  Union  and  of  the  rebellion.  No  man  will 
complain  that  we  are  not  now  making  war  in 
earnest.*"  The  rebels  fight  with  valor  and  te- 
nacity, and  their  own  papers  no  longer  deride 
the  loyal  army  as  the  scum  of  creation,  but  con- 
fess that  it  fights  with  nerve  and  desperation. 
The  face  of  General  Grant,  of  whom  we  pub- 
lish a portrait  to-day,  is  itself  a victory.  Its 
fixed  resolution  is  terrible.  And  his  career  is 
the  commentary  upon  it.  At  the  West,  and  con- 
spicuously at  Vicksburg,  when  foiled  in  one  way 
he  tried  another.  He  did  every  thing  but  doubt 
or  despond,  and  always  carried  his  point  at  last. 

At  the  end  of  May,  last  year,  Grant  made 
his  brilliant  march  inland  from  the  Mississippi. 
At  once  our  papers  announced  the  fall  of  Vicks- 
burg. It  was  a premature  exultation,  and  was 
followed  by  a corresponding  douSt  and  depres- 
sion. But  on  the  4th  of  July  he  finished  his 
work,  and  Vicksburg  fell.  ■ There  has  been  the 
same  eagerness  now,  and  the  same  impatient 
hurrah.  If  the  morning  papers  did  not  record 
a new  victory  there  was  a general  inclination 
toward  the  same  doubt.  Yet  every  body  knew 
that  Grant  had  entered  upon  a campaign  which 
would  be  long  and  must  be  bloody.  Every  body 
knew  that  Lee  had  expected  the  assault  and 
had  prepared  himself  for  it,  and  Would  contest 
the  ground  inch  by  inch.  At  the  end  of  ten 
days  the  advantage  unquestionably  remained 
with  us.  “But  he  has  not  taken  Richmond!” 
whispered  the  desponding.  No,  for  he  aimed 
at  Lee.  Lee  was  Richmond.  When  Lee  is 
driven.  Richmond  totters.  When  Lee  is  over- 
come, Richmond  falls. 

And  what  blows  he  has  dealt ! How  grand 
the  spectacle  of  the  Potomac  army,  officers  and 
men,  inspired  by  one  sublime,  purpose,  and  all 
worthy  of  each  other ! “Turn  my  face  to  the 
enemy,”  said  the  dying  General  Rice,  and  every 
living  soldier  said  the  same  thing  in  his  heart, 
and  kept  and  keeps  his  face  turned  there.  Every 
soldier  trusts  his  commander,  and  every  com- 
mander the  General-in-Chief.  There  is  a unity 
which  that  army  has  never  known,  a confidence 
which  is  unprecedented.  It, is  based  not  mere- 
ly upon  the  prostigb  (if  success  which  surrounds 


the  Lieutenant-General, %ut  upon  the  result  of 
his  operations.  If  at  the  end  of  ten  days  Grant 
had  not  outfought  Lee,  certainly  Lee  had  not 
outgeneraled  Grant.  The  rebel  was  forced  by 
arts  as  well  as  arms  from  two  chosen  positions. 
The  strong  hand  of  the  Union  army  obeys  irre- 
sistibly its  clear  head,  and  whatever  the  imme- 
diate result  of  this  campaign  may  be,'  the  army 
of  Lee  has  been  terribly  shattered  and  its  pres- 
tige is  destroyed  forever. 


THE  ARMY  OF  THE  CUMBER- 
LAND. 

Although  so  much  nearer  to  Virginia  than 
to  Georgia  that  we  have  had  daily  more  copious 
details  of  military  movements  from  Meade  than 
from  Sherman,  our  friends  of  the  Western  army 
must  not  suppose  that  their  course  has  not  been 
followed  with  a sympathy  and  interest  propor- 
tioned to  the  importance  of  their  struggle.  The 
crowds  which  have  gathered  at  morning  and 
evening  around  the  bulletin-hoards  have  beheld 
with  the  same  joy  and  pride  the  big  black  letters 
which  announced  Sherman’s  successful  progress ; 
the  withdrawal  from  Dalton ; the  evacuation  of 
Resaca;  the  capture  of  prisoners,  guns,  and 
trains  The  public  confidence  in  the  quality 
of  the  Army  of  the  West  has  never  been  shaken 
by  any  event ; nor  will  it  be  disturbed  by  any 
result.  The  names  of  Sherman,  of  Thomas, 
of  M‘Pherson,  and  the  rest,  are  names  of 
heroes  and  soldiers.  Remembered  In.  the  same 
prayers  with  their  brethren  of  the  Potomac,  the 
same  national  confidence  in  the  final  triumph  of 
liberty  and  law  over  anarchy  follows  from  day 
to  day  the  men  of  the  Cumberland.  Upon  the 
green  hills  through  which  they  press  the  roses 
already  bloom ; and  beautiful  upon  those  mount- 
ains will  be  their  feet  of  victory ! 


THE  DEAD  HEROES. 

The  friends  of  the  heroes  who  have  fallen  in 
the  late  battles  in  the  East  and  West  need  no 
assurance  of  the  universal  sympathy  with  which 
the  whole  nation  mourns  with  them,  for  they 
see  and  hear  every  where  the  tokens  of  a com- 
mon sorrow.  Death  for  the  country  makes  the 
citizen  especially  the  country’s  child,  and  it  is 
not  a pri\pte  but  a public  grief  which  now  sol- 
emnizes the  land.  Every  one  of  those  brave 
men,  officers  and  soldiers,  died  that  all  our 
homes  may  be  happy  and  all  our  liberties  se- 
cure. Smitten  by  a foe  who  took  arms  not  be- 
cause any  right  or  liberty  of  his  had  been  en- 
dangered, but  only  that  he  might  endanger  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  others,  the  dead  of  these 
battles  of  ours  have  a sweet  and  holy  memory ; 
for  they  have  saved  more  than  their  country, 
they  have  befriended  human  nature.  “Where- 
fore,” says  Pericles  in  his  discourse  over  the 
Peloponnesian  dead,  “ to  the  parents  of  the 
dead,  as  many  of  them  as  are  here  among  you, 
I will  not  offer  condolence  so  much  as  consola- 
tion  For  while  collectively  they  gave  the 

country  their  lives,  individually  they  received 
that  renown  which  never  grows  old,  and  the 
most  distinguished  tomb  they  could  have ; not 
so  much  that  in  which  they  are  laid  as  that  in 
which  their  glory  is  left  behind  them,  to  be  ev- 
erlastingly recorded  on  every  occasion  for  doing 
so,  either  by  word  or  deed,  that  may  from  time 
to  time  present  itself.” 

But  this  universal  public  and  private  grief 
sees  something  else  than  blood  and  suffering  in 
the  great  field  of  national  glory.  It  will  leave 
to  those  who  burn  orphan  asylums ; who  fero- 
ciously slaughter  the  most  innocent  men,  wo- 
men, and  children ; who  have  no  tear  for  the 
living  death  of  millions,  and  no  sigh  for  the  aw- 
ful massacres  of  Pillow  and  Wagner,  ’to  call 
themselves  “pence”  men,  and  to  affect  regret 
at  the  horrors  of  war.  Why  they  should  de- 
plore the  loss  of  life,  who  would  willingly  sell  all 
that  makes  life  honorable,  will  be  always  a ques- 
tion. Vultures  and  snakes  will  take  one  view 
of  a field  on  which  the  battle  of  national  regen- 
eration has  been  fought;  God  and  good  men  an- 
other. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  Joseph  Warren, 
a young  man  who  had  every  thing  to  live  for, 
who  might  have  had  ease  and  quiet  and  “peace,” 
if  ho  had  only  counseled  submission  and  com- 
promise with  the  great  British  empire  instead 
of  advising  a silly  struggle  of  Yankee  farmers 
with  the  trained  troops  of  Great  Britain,  “after 
discharging  his  duty  in  the  Committee  of  Safety 
resolved  to  take  part  in  the  battle.  He  was  en- 
treated by  Elbridge  Gerry,”  6ays  Bancroft, 
‘ ‘ not  thus  to  expose  his  life.  * It  is  pleasant 
and  becoming  to  die  for  one’s  country,’  was  his 
answer.”  At  two  o’clock  he  crossed  Bunker 
Hill  alone  with  a musket  in  his  hand.  The 
foolish  farmers  were  fighting  instead  of  sending 
commissioners  to  the  enemy  to  propose  compro- 
mise. They  fought  until  they  had  spent  all 
their  ammunition.  They  fought  until  they 
were  forced  back.  They  lost  145  killed  and 
304  wounded;  and  “just  at  the  moment  of  the 
retreat  fell  Joseph  Warren,  the  last  in  the 
trenches.”  Did  he  die  as  the  fool  dieth  ? No, 
no ; he  died  as  all  our  brave  and  dear  ones  in 
the  late  battles,  East  and  West,  and  in  all  the 
battles  of  this  war,  have  died.  “ Sorrow  could 
now  no  more  come  nigh  him,  and  he  went  to 
dwell  in  men's  memories  with  Hampden.”  It 
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Is  true  of  Warren.  It  is  true  of  every  faithful 
brother  of  his  who  has  now  fallen ; and  it  is  not 
his  wounds,  his  blood,  his  suffering,  that  we  see, 
but  his  immortal  heroism  and  the  cause  which  it 
helps  to  secure. 

What  the  President  said  upon  the  field  of 
Gettysburg  in  that  speech,  whose  rare  felicity 
not  Peracles  nor  any  orator  ever  equaled,  is  said 
by  every  faithful  American  heart  as  it  contem- 
plates the  battle-fields  of  the  last  fortnight  in 
Virginia  and  Georgia:  “It  is  for  us  the  living, 
rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished 
work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far 
so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be 
here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  be- 
fore us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
increase^  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion — that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain — that  this  nation,  under  God, 
shall  have  a new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  gov- 
ernment. of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.” 


THE  EARLY  HOPES  OF  THE 
REBELS. 

During  our  present  occupation  of  Fredericks- 
burg one  of  onr  correspondents  discovered  in  the 
office  of  the  Fredericksburg  News  in  that  city  a 
large  number  of  letters  written  during  the  ma- 
turing of  the  great  conspiracy  against  the  Union. 
From  these  we  select  for  present  publication  the 
two  following,  written  by  that  infinite  charlatan, 
M.  F.  Maury,  who,  finding  his  efforts  to  “stir 
up"  the  British  Government  against  us  futile, 
has  now  returned  to  the  head-quarters  of  rebel- 
lion at  Richmond  for  further  orders.  The  let- 
ters were  addresssed  to  Alexander  Little, 
who  was  at  that  time  the  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  News.  They  show  three  things : first, 
that  the  rebellion  was  long  and  carefully  plotted ; 
second,  that  its  object  was  to  secure  the  ascend- 
ency of  slavery ; and  third,  that  it  counted  upon 
Northern  assistance,  especially  from  New  Jersey. 
That  little  State,  by  the  favor  of  Heaven  and 
her  good  citizens,  has  kept  herself  unstained 
from  all  complicity  in  the  stupendous  crime. 
These  letters  show  only  more  clearly  the  deadly 
peril  which  this  country  has  escaped;  and  re- 
veal the  true  character  of  those  arch-criminals 
agaii#t  their  countiy  and  human  nature  whom 
the  Copperheads  are  now  anxious  to  propitiate 
after  they  have  desolated  the  land  with  the  blood 
of  her  noblest  children,  by  conceding  the  very 
conditions  which  the  rebels  prescribed  before  they 
began  the  war.  The  man  who  would  consent 
now  to  compromise  would  have  heartily  worked 
with  Maury  and  his  masters  three  years  ago. 

How  far  Maury  and  his  fellow-conspirators 
were  justified  in  their  hopes  of  seducing  New 
Jersey  into  the  rebellion,  may  be  gathered  froih 
the  correspondence  that  took  place  in  the  spring 
of  1861  between  Ex-Governor  Price  of  New 
Jersey,  who  was  one  of  the  representatives  from 
that  JState  in  the  Peace  Congress,  and  L.  W. 
Burnet,  Esq.,  of  Newark.  Mr.  Price,  in  an- 
swering the  question  what  ought  New  Jersey 
to  do,  says:  “I  believe  the  Southern  Confed- 
eration permanent.  The  proceeding  has  been 
taken  with  forethought  and  deliberation — it  is 
no  hurried  impulse,  but  an  irrevocable  act,  based 
upon  the  sacred,  as  was  supposed,  * equality  of 
the  States;’  and  in  my  opinion  every  Slave 
State  will  in  a short  period  of  time  be  found 
united  in  one  Confederacy.... '...Before  that  event 
happens  we  can  not  act,  however  much  we  may 
suffer  in  our  material  interests.  It  is  in  that 
contingency,  then,  that  I answer  the  second 
part  of  your  question — ‘ What  position  for  New 
Jersey  will  best  accord  with  her  interests,  honor, 
and  the  patriotic  instincts  of  her  people?’  I 
say  emphatically  she  should  go  with  the  South 
from  every  wise,  prudential,  and  patriotic  rea- 
son.” Ex-Governor  Price  proceeds  to  say  that 
he  is  confident  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  will  “choose  also  to  cast  their  lot 
with  the  South,”  and  after  them  the  Western 
and  Northwestern  States. 

. “ [private.] 

“Observatory,  Washington,  21  at  Dee.,  1860. 

“ Dear  Sandy, — Frank  Minor  tells  me  that  the 
Bishop  Otey  letter  has  been  published.  Of  course 
you  will  see  it,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  my 
sending  you  my  copy.  See  the  inclosed  from  Bro- 
niE  Herndon.  Doesn’t  Brodie  know — please 
make  him  understand — that  those  meetings  aUthc 
North  who  are  sending  Commissioners  down  South 
are,  the  momenttlicy  adjourn,  likeMacbeth’switches, 
thin  air ; that  what  we  want  is  to  get  into  commu- 
nication with  the  people  of  the  South  in  their  sov- 
ereign capacity ; and  there  is  no  way  of  doing  this 
except  by  getting  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  her 
people  to  go  down  there  in  their  sovereign  capacity, 
and  in  the  person  of  their  Commissioners  ask  them 
for  their  proposition?  I have  written  to  Dr.  Ca- 
bell to  stir  up  Alexander  : you  write  to  him  as 
if  on  your  own  hook,  and  get  a town-meeting  to 
encourage  New  Jersey  to  act.  She  has  got  clean 
hands : we’ll  welcome  her. 

“ In  haste,  youretruly,  M.  F.  Maury. 

11  Alexander  Little,  Esq.,  Fredericksburg,  Va." 
[“private.] 

“Observatory,  Jan.  18, 1861. 

“ Dear  Sandy,— The  Otey  letter  is  out  of  date, 
and  the  New  Jersey  plan  is  ‘ no  go,’  I reckon.  Too 
much  politician. 

“ But  we  must  change  plans  as  circumstances 
change.  See  my  Tennessee  letter,  and  do  with  it 
any  thing  you  please. 


“ If  Virginia  accept  the  Crittenden  proposition, 
without  any  power  of  veto  against  sectional  majori- 
ties, you  and  she  will  be  in  honor  bound,  if  the  North 
sav  so,  to  shoulder  your  musket  and  go  down  South 
to  fight  South  Carolina  and  other  seceding  States 
back  into  the  Union.  Does  not  the  North  claim  the 
power  to  coerce  under  the  Constitution  ? Will  not 
the  North  have  the  power  to  make  the  laws,  and  to 
make  yon  help  execute  them  ? 

“Where  is  the  ‘courageous  wisdom’  of  Virginia 
now  ? With  the  Crittenden  and  Price  proposi- 
sition  alone  the  South  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  North ; 
and  such  a settlement  can’t  stand. 

“ Don’t  you  see,  Sandy  ? — Suppose  you  make  all 
south  of  36°  30'  a Slave  State,  won’t  the  North  have 
the  entire  control,  through  Congress,  of  the  public 
lands  there?  Won’t  the  North  give  them  away  to 
poor  white  settlers  from  Europe?  and  then  you’ll 
have  a Slave  State  in  name  only.  She  will  send 
to  Congress  worse  men  than  Missouri  and  Maryland 
have  sent. 

“No,  Sir.  We  can  have,  and  ought  to  have,  no 
settlement  that  is  not  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
countiy  is  divided,  and  the  Union  is  to  be  made  up 
of  two  sections — two  peoples — as  antagonistic  as  two 
nations ; and  if  you  put  one  section  at  the  mercy  of 
the  other,  we  are  obliged  to  have  another  blow-up. 

“Yours,  M.  F.  Maury. 

“A.  Little,  Esq.,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia.’’ 


A FRIENDLY  ACT  OF  DENMARK. 

During  the  absorbing  interest  in  the  domes- 
tic events  of  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  a sign 
of  friendly  regard  from  Denmark  to  this  country 
may  have  been  overlooked.  Struggling  like  our- 
selves for  national  existence,  and  attacked  by 
Austria  and  Prussia  because  of  her  declared 
policy  of  a free  constitutional  government,  the 
ancient  and  valiant  little  Denmark,  at  the  re- 
quest of  our  Government,  has  permitted  the 
Bremen  and  Hamburg  steamers  plying  to  New 
York  to  pass  free  of  seizure  by  her  cruisers,  al- 
though they  are  the  ships  and  the  ports  of  an 
enemy.  This  is  a most  unusual  act  of  amity, 
and  is  done  by  Denmark,  as  her  Government 
expressly  states,  from  her  friendly  feeling  for 
this  country.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  be  soon  for- 
gotten. 

The  exigency  of  our  own  affairs  has  prevent- 
ed that  general  attention  to  the  Danish  question, 
and  clear  apprehension  of  it,  which  in  a time  of 
peace  it  would  certainly  have  received  from  us. 
But  it  is  enough  to  determine  our  symp°thies  to 
know  that  liberal  Denmark  is  attacked  by  re- 
actionary and  despotic  Austria  and  Prussia. 
The  cry  of  “ nationality”  is  one  by  which  the 
absolutist  rulers  of  Germany  lead  the  German 
people  to  a war  upon  free  institutions ; and  we 
have  now  the  melancholy  and  absurd  spectacle 
of  liberal  Germans  cheering  an  Anstro-Prussian 
army  in  destroying  the  hope  of  constitutional 
government  npo'n  the  Continent.  Doubly  cor- 
dial, therefore,  is  the  grasp  of  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship which  Denmark  stretches  to  us  out  of  her 
cloud  of  war.  Her  fate  is  almost  sure.  The 
impending  extinction  of  tfiat  old  kingdom  can 
hardly  be  averted.  But,  in  some  form,  the  spirit 
of  Danish  constitutionalism  will  survive  and  be 
felt  in  European  affairs.  Meanwhile  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  remember,  with  a grat- 
itude which  may  one  day  be  serviceable,  an  act 
so  friendly  in  the  midst  of  their  great  struggle. 


AUTOGRAPH  LEAVES. 

We  mentioned  a*few  weeks  since  the  beautiful 
book  of  fac-simile  autographs  prepared  by  John 
P.  Kennedy  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Alexander 
Bliss  for  the  Baltimore  Fair.  Since  then  it  has 
appeared,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  unique 
and  interesting  collections  possible.  Every  noted 
American  author  is  represented  by  some  perfectly 
faithful  specimen  of  his  writing,  and  in  almost  every 
instance  by  some  poem,  a page  or  pages  from  a 
familiar  work.  It  is  not  often  that  the  promise  of 
such  a book  is  so  fully  and  faithfully  kept,  and  the 
six  dollars  for  which  it  is  sold  goes  straight  to  help 
the  soldiers.  It  is  published,  our  readers  will  re- 
member, for  the  benefit  of  our  great  national  chari- 
ty, the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  copies  may  yet 
be  bad  upon  application  to  Cushings  & Bailey, 
Baltimore. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

Senate. — May  11.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bowman,  Methodist, 
was  elected  Chaplain.  A resolution  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Lane  calling  for  an  investigation,  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  into  the  causes  of  the  late  re- 
verses on  the  Red  River.  Amended  so  as  to  comprehend 
Banks's  entire  administration. — A resolution  was  passed 
appropriating  $80,000  for  the  relief  of  the  commander,  of- 
ficers, and  crew  of  the  Mississippi  River  gun-boat  Essex, 
which  destroyed  the  rebel  ram  Arkansas,  anu  which  was 
commanded  at  that  time  by  the  late  Commodore  William 
D.  Porter.— The  bill  to  equalize  the  grades  of  naval  officers 
was  passed:  as  were  also  the  bills  making  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  relief  of  the  friendly  Sioux;  allowing  Surgeon 
Sharp,  of  the  United  States  Army,  to  receive  a testimonial 
from  the  English  Government ; providing  for  the  better 
organization  of  the  Quarter-master’s  Department  of  the 
army ; and  granting  lands  to  Iowa  for  railroad  purposes. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  asked  to  be  relieved  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  to  repeal  the  res- 
olution which  was  adopted  in  March,  1861,  to  the  effect 
that  no  amendment,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  shall  be 
made  to  the  Constitution. — A preamble  and  resolution 
condemning  the  President’s  action  in  the  cases  of  Generals 
Blair  and  Schenck  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  Ken- 
tucky, but  were  not  disposed  of.— A joint  resolution  pro- 
viding relief  for  the  machinery  contractors  of  the  double- 
ender  gun-boats  was  adopted.— The  Conference  Commit- 
tee’s report  in  reference  to  volunteer  naval  officers,  requir- 
ing  their  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  was  agreed  to. 
Without  transact  ing  further  business  the  Senate  adjourned. 
May  12.  Mr.  Wilson  reported  in  favor  of  the  bHl  to 
! ’'“ion  bet  ween  the  several  States.— Mr. 
Joint  resolution  calling  for  informa- 
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tton  as  to  the  general  officers  commissioned  since  the  war, 
and  otherwise,  their  birth,  etc.— The  bill  regulating  the 
purity  of  elections  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  called 
up,  and  discussion  ensued  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Powell, 
to  insert  the  word  “white"  before  the  word  “male,"  as  a 
qualification  for  an  elector.  No  vote  was  taken.  Adjourned 

to  Monday,  May  16. May  16.  A joint  resolution  was 

introduced  requesting  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
the  necessary  preparations  for  the  taking  of  the  national 
census  in  June  of  next  year— Bills  were  introduced  making 
grants  of  land  to  Dakota  and  Idaho  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads,  and  for  the  relief  of  citizens  of  Denver, 
Colorado. A resolution  was  adopted  instructing  the  Com- 

mittee on  Commerce  to  inquire  if  further  legislation  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  passengers  and  seamen  on  board  war  steam- 
ers  The  resolution  of  Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  condemn- 

ing the  President’s  proceedings  in  connection  with  the  com- 
missions bestowed  on  Generals  Blair  and  Schenck,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee. — Bills  were  passed  for 
the  relief  of  the  widows  of  Generals  Edward  D.  Baker,  E. 
P.  Whipple,  and  Hiram  G.  Berry. — The  request  of  the 
House  for  a conference  committee  on  the  Consular  and 
Diplomatic  Appropriation  bill  was  acceded  to. — The  House 
bill  granting  pre-emptions  to  confiscated  rebel  lands  was 
referred  to  the  Public  Lands  Committee. — The  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  a line  of  steamers  between  this  country 
and  Brazil  was  laid  over. — .The  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
December,  1861,  to  “ promote  the  efficiency  of  the  navy,” 
regulating  the  retirement  of  naval  officers,  was  passed. — 
A message  from  the  President,  communicating  intelligence 
relative  to  the  misunderstanding  between  Chile  and  Bo- 
livia was  received  and  ordered  to  be  printed. — The  bill  to 
equalize  the  pay  of  soldiers  was  taken  up,  and  some  amend- 
ments to  it  were  adopted ; but  the  Senate  adjourned  with- 
out final  action  on  it. May  17.  A bill  to  authorize  the 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  stipulate  for  the  release  from 
attachment  or  other  process  property  claimed  by  the 
United  States  was  reported  with  amendments. — The  Chair 
submitted  the  report  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany of  California. — Mr.  Conness  called  up  the  resolution 
authorizing  a grant  to  the  State  of  California  of  the  lands 
embracing  the  Mariposa  or  Big  Tree  Grove.— A bill  was 
passed  equalizing  the  pay  of  soldiers  in  the  United  States 

army Mr.  Anthony  called  np  the  bill  to  expedite  the 

public  printing,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  amendment 
that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Heads  of  Departments  to 
furnish  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Printing  with  copies 
of  their  reports  on  or  before  the  third  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber was  adopted. 

House.—  May  11.  The  Senate  amendments  to  the  Diplo- 
matic and  Consular  Appropriation  Bill  were  resumed.  That 
providing  for  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  twenty- 
five  consular  pupils  was  agreed  to;  and  that  authorizing 
the  raising  of  the  grade  of  our  representative  in  Belgium 
to  that  of  a full  minister  was  non-concurred  in. — The  joint 
resolqfion  to  drop  from  the  army  roUe  all  unemployed 
general  officers  was  taken  up,  and  after  some  discussion, 
and  the  offering  and  rejection  of  a few  amendments, 

was  adopted The  Senate's  amendments  to  tli^Postal 

Money  Order  System  bill  were  concurred  in.  JB-  May 
12.  The  Speaker  presented  the  resolution  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  commendatory  of  Mr.  Col- 
lins’s gcheme  for  a line  of  telegraph  between  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  via  Siberia  and  Behring’s  Straits. — The 
bill  to  give  soldiers  and  sailors  homesteads  on  the  confis- 
cated estates  of  rebels  was  taken  up  and  passed. — The 
House  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  declaring 
the  Camden  and  Atlantic  and  the  Raritan  and  Delaware 
Bay  railroads  national  postal  and  military  routes.  After 
an  extended  discussion  a substitute  for  the  bill  was  passed. 
This  substitute  provides,  in  effect,  that  every  railway  com- 
pany In  the  United  States  whose  road  is  operated  by  steam 
is  authorized  to  carry  over  said  road  all  freight,  mails, 
passengers.  Government  supplies,  and  troops  from  one 

State  to  another,  and  receive  compensation  therefor. 

May  13.  Mr.  Washburne  read  a dispatch,  dated  at  the 
head-quarters  of  General  Grant,  detailing  the  brilliant 
successes  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Then  the  Speaker 
read  General  Ingalls’s  telegram  to  Senator  Nesmith.  These 
documents  were  greeted  with  great  cheering.  A bill  was 
passed  to  punish  counterfeiting  of  the  national  coins.  A 
resolution  was  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Elections 
declaring  that  Mr.  Yeaman  is  entitled  to  the  seat  for  the 
Second  Kentucky  District,  and  that  Mr.  M’Henry,  the 
contestant,  is  not.  A bill  was  reported  by  Mr.  Pendleton, 
from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  for  the  relief  of  the 
Mercantile  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  which 
gave  rise  to  a long  and  somewhat  personal  debate.  The 
object  of  the  bill  is  to  instruct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  issue  Treasury  notes  bearing  the  same  numbers  as 
were  borne  by  certain  other  notes,  the  property  of  the 
aforesaid  company,  which  were  lost  at  sea.  The  bill  was 

finally  passed,  and  the  House  adjourned  till  Monday. 

May  10.  Captain  Reynolds's  report  on  the  exploration  of 
the'  Yellowstone  River  was  ordered  to  be  printed.  The 
credentials  of  Mr.  A.  A.  C.  Rogers,  member  elect  from  the 
Second  District  of  Arkansas,  were  presented  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Elections. — Resolutions  calling  for 
the  proceedings  on  the  trials  of  Robert  Taylor,  of  Tennes- 
see, and  Commodore  Wilkes  were  agreed  to.  Also  a res- 
olution requesting  the  Secretary  of  War  to  inforfn  the 
House  by  what  authority  Brigadier-General  J.  M.  Hub- 
bell,  Military  Commandant  of  the  City  of  Natchez,  issued 
an  order  which  forbid  contrabands  remaining  in  the  City 
of  Natchez,  unless  employed  by  some  responsible  white 
person,  and  forbidding  any  contraband  from  hiring  or  oc- 
cupying any  house  in  that  city,  under  which  regulation 
hundreds  of  the  wives  and  children  of  soldiers  in  the  field 
had  been  turned  out  of  their  homes. — A bill  granting  fifty 
million  acres  of  land  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  a railroad 
and  telegraph  by  the  northern  mute  to  the  Pacific  was  pass- 
ed. Also  a bill  to  continue  the  printing  of  the  debates  in 

Congress. May  IT.  The  House  acted  on  the  report  of  the 

Conference  Committee  on  the  amendments  to  the  Navy 
Appropriation  bill. — Mr.  Dawes  called  up  the  resolutions 
of  the  Committee  on  Elections,  declaring  that  Messrs.  Se- 
gur  and  Chandler  are  not  entitled  to  scats  in  this  Congress 
from  the  First  and  Second  Districts  of  Virginia.  The  two 
cases  being  similar,  the  House  considered  them  together, 
and  by  a vote  of  93  against  23  adopted  the  resolution  that 
neither  of  the  contestants  were  entitled  to  seats. 

THE  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC. 

On  Wednesday,  March  9,  Ulysses  S.  Grant  received  his 
commission  as  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Army.  Hither- 
to he  had  been  known  as  the  great  General  of  the  West — 
the  hero  of  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh,  Vicksburg,  and  Chat- 
tanooga— the  hero  of  wingless  victory.  The  South  de- 
clared him  conqueror  in  virtue  of  his  blunders — at  the 
North  his  blunders  were  glorified ; the  South  said  all  his 
strategy  consisted  in  oatnumbering  the  enemy — the  North 
rejoiced  that  sufficient  strategy  had  been  developed  in  any 
of  its  generals  to  make  even  numbers  available:  and  in  a 
fortunate  moment  Congress  and  the  President  made  him 
Lieutenant-General.  Then  the  Confederacy  professed  it- 
self jubilant  over  the  prospect  of  Grant’s  having  to  meet 
Lee — the  Unionists,  on  the  other  hand,  contemplated  with 
considerable  satisfaction  the  prospect  of  Lee’s  having  to 
meet  Grant.  Nor  did  the  Lieutenant-General  shrink  from 
that  .conflict,  but  from  the  moment  of  receiving  his  com- 
mission transferred  his  personal  presence  to  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  leaving  Sherman  as  his  vicegerent  to  carry 
out  the  Western  campaign.  During  the  season  unfavor- 
able for  active  operations  he  promptly  reinforced  and  judi- 
ciously reorganized  Meade’s  army,  and  formed  his  plans 
for  the  most  momentous  campaign  in  American  history. 

Warren,  Sedgwick,  and  Hancock  were  made  the  corps 
commanders  of  Meade's  army,  with  subordinate  officers 
not  only  carefully  selected  but  wisely  distributed,  so  that 
the  entire  Army  of  the  Potomac  became  as  harmonious  as 
it  was  efficient : to  Burnside  was  given  a separate  army 
corps : and  Butler  at  Fortress  Monroe  was  reinforced  by 
the  Tenth  Corps  from  Charleston  under  Gillmore,  and  the 
Eighteenth  from  the  West  under  “Baldy"  Smith. 

On  Wednesday,  May  4,  just  eight  weeks  from  the  day 
Grant  received  his  commission,  his  two  grand  columns 
were  ready  to  move— the  one  well  in  hand  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Rapidan,  seventy  miles  north  of  Richmond, 
and  the  other  at  Fortress  Monroe,  one  day’s  sail  from 
Richmond  on  the  James. 

CROSSING  THE  RAPIDAN. 

Our  army  at  Culpepper  broke  camp  on  Tuesday,  May 
3,  and  made  preparations  to  advance  with  six  days’  rations 
in  light  marching  order.  Ip  the  nRernoon.  Gregg’s  and 
Wilson’s  cavalry  opened  theLtfqy  to  German  ua  and  Ely’s 


Fords— the  former  twelve  and  the  latter  eighteen  miles 
from  Culpepper— and  at  midnight  Hancock's  corps  left 
camp  on  the  road  to  Ely’s  Ford,  and  Warren,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Sedgwick,  on  the  road  to  Germanna.  Wednes- 
day morning,  preceded  by  the  cavalry,  who  drive  in  the 
enemy’s  pickets  and  then  proceed  to  reconnoitre  the  roads 
toward  Fredericksburg  and  southward,  Hancock  and  War- 
ren commence  the  crossing  of  the  Rapidan,  the  points  of 
their  arrival  on  the  south  tank  being  six  miles  apart  At 
nightfall  the  whole  army,  with  the  exception  of  Burnside's 
corps,  is  across;  Hancock  having  his  head -quarters  at 
Chancellorsville,  his  line  extending  tack  to  the  river:  and 
Warren  at  Wilderness  Tavern,  with  Sedgwick's  corps  in 
his  rear  stretching  back  to  Germanna  Ford.  The  position 
thus  taken  by  the  Federal  army  flanked  the  enemy  on  the 
east;  Grant’s  reason  for  turning  this  flank  rather  than  the 
other  being,  that  on  this  side  he  would  be  able  at  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  his  progress  to  keep  open  his  communications 
by  water. 

THE  BATTLES  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

There  is  good  evidence  that  Grant’s  movement  across 
the  Rapidan  surprised  General  Lee.  Unless  the  rebel 
army  can,  with  an  almost  marvelous  rapidity  of  motion, 
get  into  n position  on  the  front  and  southward  of  Meade’s 
army,  the  latter  will  inevitably  reach  its  rear,  and  compel 
Lee  to  fight  a tattle  with  his  communications  cut  off— a 
battle  in  which,  if  he  is  beaten,  the  disaster  is  irretrieva- 
ble and  decisive  of  the  campaign.  Lee  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing this  position,  and  in  so  doing  compelled  General  Grant 
to  fight  him  at  a disadvantage.  For  the  position  held  by 
Grant  on  Thursday  morning  was  most  unfavorable  for  an 
engagement.  The  ground  was  rolling  and  covered  with 
dense  thickets  of  dwarf  pines  and  chaparral,  so  that  artil- 
lery would  have  to  be  dispensed  with  on  either  side.  A 
great  portion  of  the  Federal  army  had  not  yet  come  up  so 
as  to  be  immediately  available ; Burnside  was  away,  and 
the  trains  of  supplies  were  only  partly  across  the  river. 
Lee  had  no  impediment  except  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
which  was  common  to  both  armies,  and  the  absence  of 
Longstreet’s  corps.  He  was  familiar  with  the  field ; which 
gave  him  the  all-important  advantage  of  being  able  to 
move  by  the  shortest  and  easiest  routes,  and  thus  by  rapid- 
ity of  movement  be  able  always  to  anticipate  attack,  keep- 
ing Grant  on  the  defensive.  Lee  made  the  most  of  this 
advantage. 

The  order  of  the  day  for  Thursday  was  to  have  been  for 
Hancock  to  march  down  southwesterly  from  Chancellors- 
ville  to  Shady  Grove,  to  connect  on  Warren's  left,  who 
wns  also  to  advance  to  Parker’s  Store,  fivo  miles  toward 
Mine  Run : Sedgwick  was  to  move  up  and  take  Warren’s 
abandoned  position.  This  would  have  given  Grant  a line 
running  almost  directly  north  and  south  from  Germanna 
Ford  to  within  a short  distance  of  Spottsylvania  Court 
House,  the  occupation  of  which  would  have  followed,  giv- 
ing Grant  a favorable  position  commanding  the  direct 
route  to  Richmond.  But  this  plan  was  only  partially  car- 
ried out,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy  on  the 
right  centre,  reported  after  the  march  had  commenced. 
Warren  had  reached  a position  near  Parker’s  Store,  when 
the  menaced  attack  on  his  right  led  to  an  order  recalling 
Hancock  to  fill  the  gap  between  him  and  Warren’s  left. 

Already  the  cavalry  advance  with  two  infantry  regi- 
ments have, been  driven  back,  and  at  noon  Griffin’s  di- 
vision is  engaged  on  the  plank  road,  and  shortly  after- 
wnrd  Neill’s  and  Upton’s  brigades  of  Sedgwick's  corps  fur- 
ther to  the  right.  On  the  plank  road  Warren  comes  up,  , 
and  takes  the  command  in  person ; Bartlett's  and  Ayre's  i 
brigades  are  ordered  to  advance  up  the  road  to  the  right  I 
and  left,  supported  by  Sweetzer.  But  the  enemy  is  in 
great  force,  and  Griffin’s  division  is  borne  tack,  when  it  is 
relieved  by  Wadsworth  and  Robinson.  Sedgwick  also  is 
so  hard  pressed  that  he  sends  a dispatch  to  Burnside,  who 
has  just  crossed,  for  reinforcements,  which  Gratit  with- 
holds. But,  after  severe  fighting  for  over  two  hours,  the 
Confederates  are  driven  tack,  and  Sedgwick,  sending 
Gdtty’s  division  to  guard  the  left  centre,  presses  hard 
against  the  enemy  on  the  right,  while  Warren  holds  fast 
his  former  position.  The  enemy  have  retired  from  the 
right  only  to  reappear  at  3 o’clock  in  a concentrated  at- 
tack on  the  left.  Hancock  has  only  brought  up  Mott’s 
brigade  to  Getty's  left  In  time  to  save  his  corps  from  dis- 
aster; and  Mott  and  Getty  hold  the  enemy  until  Hancock’s 
remaining  force  is  brought  up,  under  Barlow,  Bimey,  and 
Gibbon. 

The  engagement  lasts  two  honrs:  Hays  is  killed,  and 
Webb  is  wounded ; but  reinforcements  come  .up  from 
Warren;  Sedgwick  presses  on  the  right;  and  an  advance 
is  made  along  the  whole  line,  before  which  the  Confed- 
erates are  driven  tack. 

During  the  day  earth-works  have  been  thrown  up,  and 
these  are  strengthened  during  the  night.  Friday  morn- 
ing the  position  was  that  of  the  previous  night.  Each  j 
army  seemed  eager  to  anticipate  the  other's  attack.  Tho  j 
Federal  army  was  to  advance  at  5 a.m.  At  4.45  Sedg- 
wick's right  was  attacked,  Seymour's  provisional  divi- 
sion (from  Florida)  and  Wright's  meeting  and  repulsing 
the  Confederate  columns.  In  the  mean  while  Hancock, 
in  pursuance  of  the  programme  laid  out  for  the  day,  gain- 
ed ground  on  the  enemy’s  left,  pushing  it  back  two  miles, 
and  capturing  a line  of  rifle-pits,  with  five  colors.  War- 
ren also  gained  ground ; but  this  advance  of  the  Second 
and  Fifth  corps  was  soon  checked  by  a long  line  of  swamp 
in  front  commanded  by  rifle-pits  on  the  other  side.  Two 
assaults  were  made  against  this  position  toward  the  cen- 
tre. General  Wadsworth,  leading  in  one  of  these,  was 
killed,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Finally  Han- 
cock, for  want  of  ammunition,  ia  obliged  to  retire  about 

The  gap  which  yesterday  Intervened  between  Hancock 
and  Warren  is  still  open.  General  Burnside  who  was  to 
have  filled  it  being  still  held  in  reserve,  probably  to  guard 
the  trains  in  the  ovent  of  a Confederate  success  on  tho 
right.  Lee,  after  the  attack  on  Grant’s  right  lias  been  re- 
pulsed, concentrates  his  entire  force  against  this  point,  I 
and  Hancock  1b  in  danger  of  being  surrounded.  Colonel  I 
Frank's  brigade  (of  Barlow’s  division)  holding  the  extreme  1 
left  is  borne  back,  and  the  whole  line  retires  to  its  en-  1 
tro-ichments.  The  greater  portion  of  Burnside’s  corps  is 
brought  up  to  a position  between  Warren  and  Hancock, 
and  the  latter  is  drawn  up  nearer  to  Warren. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  Longstreet  arrives  on  the  i 
field,  and,  joining  Hill,  attacks  the  left  and  centre  at  their 
junctions,  the  brunt  of  the  assault  being  borne  by  Craw- 
ford’s, Carr’s,  and  Stevenson’s  divisions.  The  attack  was 
made  in  four  lines.  Stevenson  gives  way,  then  Crawford 
and  Carr.  At  this  juncture  Hancock  sends  Colonel  Car- 
roll  (commanding  Third  Brigade,  Second  Division)  to  at- 
tack the  enemy  in  flank.  This  manoeuvre  is  successful  in 
forcing  the  enemy  back ; and  it  is  supposed  that  the  battle 
is  over  for  the  day.  But  just  at  dusk,  while  Sedgwick’s 
men  are  engaged  in  the  intrenchments,  Lee’s  army  having 
gathered  itself  up  for  a desperate  blow  attacks  tho  left. 
Seymour  and  a number  of  Ids  division  are  captured;  Sha- 
ler  also  is  captured,  and  so  great  is  the  apprehension  for 
the  safety  of  the  Federal  supply  trains  that  artillery  is 
posted  to  bear  upon  the  Confederate  advance  in  that  direc- 
tion. But  tho  exhaustipn  of  Lee's  army  by  so  much  march- 
ing and  fighting,  together  with  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  pre- 
vents him  from  reaping  the  fruits  of  this  marked  success, 
both  armies  sleeping  on  their  arms— a scene  which  our 
artiBt  has  depicted  on  pages  344  and  345. 

LEE’S  CHANGE  OF  PO8ITI0N. 

On  Saturday  there  was  no  engagement,  but  skirmishes 
along  the  line  clearly  discovered  that  the  position  of  Lee’s 
army  was  materially  changed.  This  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, as  it  was  evidently  Lee's  policy the  only  safe  one 

for  him  to  adept — to  head  off  Grant  on  the  Fredericksburg 
road  to  Richmond.  This  led  the  Confederate  General  to 
take  up  a new  line  en  the  Po.  On  Saturday  he  was  mak-  i 
ing  preparations.  In  the  afternoon  a cavalry  tattle  was  1 
fought  near  Todd’s  Tavern,  in  which  Custer,  Gregg,  Mer-  ■ 
ritt,  and  Davis  were  engaged,  with  no  decisive  result. 
These  cavalry  forces  had  been  keeping  the  way  open  for 
the  advance  of  the  Federals  toward  SpoUsylvania  Court 
House,  which  had  been  our  original  goal,  and  which  it  wns 
now  the  important  object  of  either  army  to  hold  in  force. 
The  day  was  necessarily  exhausted  in  preparations  on  both 
sides.  In  the  evening  the  Twenty-Second  Cavalry  occu- 
pied Fredericksburg,  which  was  held  as  a station  for  tho 
accumulation  of  stores  and  for  hospital  purposes. 

At  ten  o’clock  Saturday  night  Longstreet  left  the  old 
field,  and  Hancock  just  an  hour  after;  and  the  two  armies 
were  on  a race,  by  roads  nearly  parallel,  to  the  Court 
House.  The  Confederate  army  having  the  start  and  the 
interior  route,  came  out  ahead.  Early  the  next  day  the 


Federal  advance  was  within  two  and  one  half  miles  of  the 
Court  House  when  Robinson’s  Division,  with  Bartlett's 
Brigade  on  the  right,  attacked  Longstreet,  under  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  they  were  moving  against  cavalry. 
This  force  was  terribly  broken  up.  The  First  Michigan, 
out  of  one  hundred  men,  brought  off  only  twenty-four  after 
a fifteen  minutes’  fight.  Crawford's  and  (the  late)  Wads- 
worth's divisions  come  up,  and  the  fighting  was  maintained, 
RiUenhouse's  battery  supporting  the  Federal  attack,  until 
noon,  when  an  open  space  was  gained.  General  Robinson 
was  wounded. 

Sunday  evening  the  Confederates  were  again  attacked 
by  Crawford's  and  Getty's  divisions;  one  line  of  breast- 
works was  carried,  and  a hundred  prisoners  taken.  Al- 
though there  was  no  general  tattle,  the  Federal  loss  was 
about  fifteen  hundred. 

Monday  the  rations  of  the  Boldiers  being  exhausted,  they 
were  replenished  from  the  trains,  and  the  troops  were  al- 
lowed to  rest  during  the  day.  A change  was  made  in  the 
Federal  line— Hancock  being  transferred  to  the  right,  and 
Sedgwick  to  the  left.  Early  in  the  afternoon  an  attack 
' wns  made,  though  unsuccessful,  on  Wilcox's  Division 
(Ninth  Corps),  as  Burnside’s  forces  were  engaged  in  skir- 
mishing on  the  extreme  left.  Late  in  tho  day  Grant  or- 
dered an  advance,  and  Hancock  threw  Barlow,  liirney, 
Gibbon,  and  Carrol  over  a branch  of  the  Po,  and  moved 
against  the  enemy's  left. 

BATTLES  ON  THE  PO. 

The  line  of  the  Federal  army  on  Tuesday  extended  over 
six  miles  in  the  form  of  a crescent,  the  horns  pointed  to- 
ward the  enemy.  The  latter  holding  Spottsylvania  Court 
House,  had  his  left  wing  resting  on  the  Ny  River,  north 
of  the  Po  (a  tributary  of  the  Ny),  opposite  Burnside,  and 
his  right  opposite  Hancock  on  Glady  Run.  His  centre 
was  advanced  and  on  commanding  ground.  Wright’s 
(formerly  Sedgwick’s)  corps  faced  the  Court  House,  at 
Burnside’s  right,  both  corps  being  supported  by  Arnold’s, 
Rodgers’s,  and  Sleeper's  batteries,  while  Meade’s,  Mar- 
tin’s, and  others,  covered  the  right.  The  position  resem- 
bled that  held  by  the  two  armies  at  Gettysburg,  only  this 
time  the  advantage  of  position  was  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  Confederates. 

Early  in  the  day  a furious  cannonade  was  opened  on  the 
enemy's  position  preparatory  to  a general  attack,  which 
had  been  ordered  to  be  made  along  the  line,  but  especially 
at  the  centre.  For  this  purpose  Birney,  Gibbon,  and  Mott 
jvere  withdrawn  from  the  advanced  position  on  the  right, 
which  wns  now  held  by  Barlow  alone.  Wadsworth’s  and 
Robinson’s  divisions  led  the  attack  on  the  centre  through 
the  woods,  the  enemy  shelling  the  latter  from  his  intrench- 
ments. Pressing  up  close  to  the  breast-works  an  attempt 
was  made  to  carry  the  rifle-pits,  but  in  vain.  Gibbon  and 
Carroll,  participating  in  this  attack,  suffered  seriously, 
the  latter  losing  S00  men.  General  Rice  was  killed  here. 

The  enemy,  taking  advantage  of  Barlow’s  isolated  posi- 
tion, attacked  him  in  great  force  and  drove  him  tack; 
but  assistance  came  from  the  east  side  of  the  river  and  he 
was  brought  over. 

In  the  evening  Grant  attacked  again,  preceding  the  as- 
sault as  before  by  a heavy  cannonade.  Upton’s  brigade 
of  Wright’s  corps  led  in  this  attack,  accompanied  by  Rus- 
sell's, moving  forward  without  firing,  under  n murderous 
fire  themselves,  scaling  the  enemy’s  works  and  capturing 
several  hundred  of  the  enemy  and  three  guns.  Too  far  in 
the  advance,  Upton  was  forced  to  fall  back.  The  assault 
thus  begun  continued  until  night  closed  on  results  as  in- 
decisive as  those  already  gained.  Robinson's  division  lost 
over  2500  men. 

Wednesday  morning  opened  quietly;  and. the  Lieuten- 
ant-General  sent  his  first  dispatch.  Ho  says : 

“ We  have  now  ended  the  sixth  day  of  very  heavy  fight- 
ing. The  result  to  this  time  is  much  in  ouiifavor.  Our 
losses  have  been  heavy,  as  well  as  those  of  the  enemy.  I 
think  the  loss  of  the  enemy  must  be  greater.  We  have 
taken  over  5000  prisoners  in  battle,  while  he  has  taken 
from  us  but  few  except  stragglers.  I propose  to  fight  it 
out  on  this  line,  if  it  takes  all  summer." 

Toward  noon  our  line  was  advanced,  and  there  was  con- 
siderable skirmishing.  It  is  reported  that  Lee  asked  a 
truce  for  forty-eight  hours  to  bury  his  dead  and  take  care 
of  his  wounded.  Grant  refused,  and  said  that  he  himself 
would  take  all  possible  care  of  the  dead  and  wounded  of 
both  sides  within  his  lines. 

During  Wednesday  night  Hancock  moved  around  to  a 
position  between  Wright  and  Burnside,  and  the  dawn  of 
Thursday  found  his  men  face  to  face  with  Major-General 
E.  Johnston's  division.  One  charge  and  the  workH  were 
gained  and  the  entire  division  captured.  Johnston  con- 
firmed the  report  that  Longstreet  was  severely  wounded. 

Toward  noon  the  whole  line  was  engaged,  Burnside  and 
Hancock  on  the  left,  Wright  and  Warren  on  the  right. 
General  Grant  penned  the  following  dispatch  at  the  close 
of  the  day : 

“The  eighth  day  of  battle  doses,  leaving  between  three 
and  four  thousand  prisoners  in  our  hands  for  the  day’s 
work,  including  two  General  officers,  and  over  thirty  pieces 
of  artillery.  The  enemy  are  obstinate,  and  seem  to  have 
found  the  last  ditch.  We  have  lost  no  organization,  not 
even  a company,  while  we  have  destroyed  and  captured 
one  division  (Johnston’s),  one  brigade  (Dobbs’s),  and  one 
regiment  entire  of  the  enemy." 

General  Meade  at  the  same  time  issued  the  following 
address  to  his  soldiers: 

“ Soldiers! — The  moment  has  arrived  when  your  Com- 
manding-General feels  authorized  to  address  you  in  terms 
of  congratulation. 

“For  eight  days  and  nights,  almost  without  intermis- 
sion, in  rain  and  sunshine,  you  have  been  gallantly  fight- 
ing a desperate  foe,  in  positions  naturally  strong,  and  ren- 
dered doubly  so  by  intrenchments. 

“ You  have  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  fortifications 
on  the  Rapidan,  to  retire  and  attempt  to  stop  your  onward 
progress,  and  now  he  has  abandoned  the  last  intrenched 
position  so  tenaciously  held,  suffering  in  all  n loss  of  eight- 
een guns,  twenty- two  colors,  and  eight  thousand  prison- 
ers, including  two  General  officers. 

“ Your  heroic  deeds,  and  noble  endurance  of  fatigue  and 
privation,  will  ever  be  memorable.  Let  us  return  thanks 
to  God  for  the  mercy  thus  shown  us,  and  ask  earnestly 
for  its  continuance. 

“ Soldiers  1 Your  work  is  not  yet  over.  The  enemy 
must  be  pursued,  and,  if  possible,  overcome.  The  courage 
and  fortitude  you  have  displayed  renders  your  Command- 
ing General  confident  that  your  future  efforts  will  result 
in  success. 

“ While  we  mourn  the  loss  of  many  gallant  comrades, 
let  us  remember  thaMhe  enemjt  must  have  suffered  equal 
if  not  greater  losses. 

“We  shall  soon  receive  reinforcements  which  he  can 
not  expect. 

“ tat  us  determine  then  to  continue  vigorously  the  work 
so  well  begun,  and  under  God's  blessing  iu  a short  time 
the  object  of  our  labors  will  be  accomplished. 

“ Gkobof.  G.  Meade, 

“ jor-Goueral  Commanding.” 

On  Friday  Hancock's  advnnce  discovered  another  change 
in  Lee’s  position,  due  probably  to  the  advantage  gained 
on  the  previous  day  by  General  Grant  on  his  right.  On 
Thursday  Carroll,  one  of  the  bravest  officers  of  Hancock’s 
corps,  was  severely  wounded. 

Sheridan’s  cavalry  raid. 

On  Monday,  Slay  9,  General  Sheridan  marched  around 
the  enemy's  right  flank,  and  reached  the  North  Anna  Riv- 
er in  the  evening.  He  there  destroyed  the  Confederate 
depot  of  supplies  at  Beaver  Dam,  three  large  trains  of 
cars,  and  a hundred  besides,  two  fine  locomotives,  206,000 
pounds  of  bacon  and  other  stores,  amounting  in  all  to  a 
million  and  a half  of  rations,  also  the  telegraph  wire  and 
railroad  for  ten  miles  with  several  culverts;  he  recaptured 
378  of  our  men,  including  several  officers. 

Tuesday  he  crossed  the  South  Anna,  and  on  Wednesday 
captured  Ashland  station,  a locomotive  with  a train  of 
care,  some  Government  buildings  with  stores,  and  six 
miles  of  railroad,  including  three  culverts,  two  trestle 
bridges,  and  the  telegraph  wire.  After  this  he  set  out  for 
Richmond,  and  finding  a Confederate  cavalry  force  at  Yel- 
low Tavern,  he  made  an  attack,  capturing  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  driving  tho  enemy.  The  Confederate  force 
was  commanded  by  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  who  was 
killed  in  the  engagement  In  the  mean  while  a party 
charged  down  the  Brock  road  and  took  tho  first  line  of 
works  around  Richmond.  After  Borne  skirmishing  Fri- 
day found  him  at  Bottom’s  Bridge,  having  lost  somewhat 
over  300  men.  The  Virginia  Central  Railroad  bridges 


over  the  Chlckaliominy  were  destroyed.  At  8 o’clock  on 
Saturday  Sheridan  reached  Turkey  Island  and  joined 
General  Butler. 

butler’s  columns. 

General  Butler,  having  made  a feint  of  landing  at  West 
Point  which  completely  deceived  the  enemy,  proceeded  on 
the  5th  of  May  with  his  fleet  of  gun-boats  and  transport1*, 
ami  the  Tenth  and  Eighteenth  Army  corps,  up  the  James 
River,  landing  at  Wilson’s  Wharf  a regiment  of  Wild’B 
negro  troops,  and  two  brigades  of  the  same  color  at  Fort 
Powhatan;  thence  up  to  City  Point,  where  Uinta’s  divi- 
sion was  landed;  and  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  just  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox,  the  entire  army  was  disem- 
barked. The  gun-boats  and  Monitors  went  before  the 
fleet,  and  crossed  the  bar  at  Harrison’s  Landing. 

On  the  7th  five  brigades,  under  General  BrookB,  struck 
for  the  Petersburg  and  Richmond  Railroad,  which,  after  a 
severe  encounter  with  the  enemy,  they  succeeded  in  cut- 
ting ; a bridge  on  the  road  was  destroyed  seven  miles  north 
of  Petersburg. 

In  the  mean  while  General  Kautz  with  8000  cavalry 
burned  the  railroad  bridge  at  Stony  Point,  cutting  Beau- 
regard’s army  in  two.  Kautz  has  also  cut  the  Danville 
Railroad.  On  tho  9th  a portion  of  Beauregard’s  army 
was  met  and  driven  from  their  intrenchments. 

After  Intrenching  himself  Butler  closed  about  the  de- 
fenses of  Fort  Darling  at  Drury’s  Bluff  and  carried  a por- 
tion of  the  earth-works.  The  latest  dispatches  bring  in- 
formation of  successful  assaults  made  by  Gillmore  and 
Smith. 

The  Commodore  Jones,  one  of  the  smaller  gun-boats, 
was  destroyed  on  the  6th  by  a torpedo.  This  incident  is 
illustrated  by  our  artist  on  page  348.  Two  other  small 
gun-boats  were  destroyed  by  explosion. 

GENERAL  SIGEL’S  MOVEMENTS. 

The  movements  of  Sigel’s  column  has  been  shrouded  in 
some  mystery.  It  was  supposed  that  his  mission  contem- 
plated a move  on  Lynchburg,  but  he  was  heard  from  at 
Woodstock  in  the  Shenandoah,  too  far  north  for  any  di- 
rect co-operative  movement.  At  the  latest  advice  he  had 
fought  a tattle  on  Sunday,  the  15th,  with  Imboden  at  New 
Market,  in  which  his  own  loss  was  600  and  that  of  the 
rebels  1000.  Slgel  lost  five  pieces  of  artillery  and  retreated 
across  the  Shenandoah  and  fell  back  on  Strasburg,  thirty 
miles  further  north  and  a little  above  the  latitude  of  Ma- 
nassas. 

sherman’s  advance. 

Sherman,  simultaneously  with  Grant’s  advance  Rich- 
mondward,  moved  on  Dalton  in  three  columns ; Thomas 
in  front,  Schofield  from  Cleveland  on  the  northeast,  while 
M’Pherson  threw  himself  on  the  line  of  communication 
southwest  at  Resaca,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Dalton.  On 
Saturday,  the  7th,  Thomas.occupied  Tunnel  Hill,  ten  miles 
northwest  of  Daltonrand  took  up  a strong  position  at  Buz- 
zard’s Roost.  By  the  flank  movement  on  Resaca  J ohnston 
was  forced  to  evacuate  Dalton.  On  Sunday,  the  15th,  a 
battle  was  fought  at  Resaca,  in  which  Sherman  states  his 
losses  to  have  been  8000. 

Sherman  captured  Resaca  on  Monday,  the  16th,  with  10 
guns  and  1200  prisoners,  and  expected  that  evening  to 
reach  Kingston,  whither  Johnston  had  retreated.  Kilpat- 
rick had  been  wounded. 

THE  SOUTHWEST. 

Admiral  Porter,  at  late  advices,  was  at  Alexandria.  A 
large  force  was  engnged  in  damming  up  the  river  so  as  to 
give  sufficient  depth  to  allow  the  gun-boats  to  pass  over. 
General  Grover  was  in  command  there.  No  communica- 
tion was  opened  with  the  army  at  Grand  Ecore.  M’Cler- 
nand  was  at  New  Orleans  to  reinforce  Banks,  and  Smith 
was  to  return  to  Vicksburg.  From  the  latter  place  an 
expedition  was  being  fitted  out  to  move  on  Yazoo  City, 
•where  were  the  rebel  Generals  Lee,  Ross,  and  Adams. 
This  expedition,  under  the  command  of  General  M ‘Arthur, 
has  succeeded  in  capturing  Yazoo  City.  Sturgis  had  not 
overtaken  Forrest. 

In  Arkansas  Steele  was  confident  of  maintaining  his 
position  on  the  Arkansas  River,  although  Kirby  Smith 
was  menacing  Pine  Bluff.  If  the  rebels  should  be  able  to 
cross  the  Arkansas,  Steele’s  communications  on  the  White 
River  will  be  imperiled. 

THE  ATLANTIC  COAST. 

The  rebel  forces  in  North  Carolina  are  beiDg  with- 
drawn into  Virginia.  General  Palmer  commands  at*.'ew- 
bem.  Our  fleet  have  again  opened  upon  the  rebel  fort3 
and  batteries  on  James  and  Sullivan's  Island,  Charleston. 

About  9.30  a.m.  on  Monday  last.  May  9,  the  Harriet  A. 
Weed,  army  transport,  armed  with  two  guns,  was  blown 
np  and  sunk  by  collision  with  two  torpedoes  in  the  St. 
John's  River,  off  Cedar  Creek,  not  far  from  the  military 
post  at  Yellow  Bluff;  about  ten  miles  from  Jacksonville. 

EXCHANGE  OF  PRISONERS. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  issued  an  important  order 
with  regard  to  prisoners,  stating  that  as  it  has  been  offi- 
cially reported  that  Mr.  Ould,  Rebel  Commissioner  of  Ex- 
change, has  declared,  without  consulting  with  the  author- 
ities of  the  United  States,  that  all  rebel  prisoners  delivered 
at  City  Point  up  to  the  20th  of  April  were  exchanged,  it 
is  ordered  that  all  Union  prisoners  of  war  and  all  civilians 
on  parole  prior  to  May  7,  1864,  be  declared  exchanged. 
The  order  further  states  that  the  rebels  still  remain  in- 
debted to  the  Union  Government  33,596  prisoners,  for 
whom  no  equivalent  has  been  received. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


THE  SCH LE8WIG-H OI.STEIN  WAR. 

The  Schleswig-Holstein  war  still  continues  notwith- 
standing  the  Conference.  There  ore  indications  that  the 
Danes  will  evacuate  Alsen.  The  Prussians  have  again  ad- 
vanced into  Jutland,  and  on  April  23  were  just  Bonth  of 
Aarhus.  They  have  also  occupied  Fredericia.  Austria 
ie  sending  a powerful  naval  force  to  the  Baltic.  The 
Danish  authorities  have  pledged  themselves  not  to  dis- 
turb German  vessels  carrying  the  United  States  mails. 

On  May  5 three  or  four  Austrian  sliips  of  war  had  ar- 
rived in  the  Downs,  and  others  were  on  their  way.  The 
English  Channel  fleet  is  also  in  the  Downs.  It  was  re- 
ported that  a French  fleet  would  soon  join  the  others,  but 
the  Momteur  of  Paris  declared  that  if  this  were  done  it 
would  be  only  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  demand 
for  an  armistice. 

The  London  Conference  met  again,  May  4,  bnt  accom- 
plished nothing.  _ The  demand  made  by  the  neutral  Pow- 
ers for  an  armistice  has  been  referred  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  belligerent  Powers  to  their  Governments  fur 
instructions.  Another  meeting  was  to  take  place  on  the 
9th  of  May.  Prussia  and  Austria  offered  to  accept  the 
armistice,  and  to  evacuate  Jutland,  if  the  Danes  will  raise 
the  blockade,  return  the  captured  ships,  and  evacuate  the 
Island  of  Alsen.  The  Prussian  and  Austrian  troops  have 
now  taken  possession  of  all  Jutland  except  that  part  north 
of  Liira  Forth. 

THE  AMERICAN  QUESTION. 

The  English  Government  declines  to  accede  to  the  press- 
ure for  a Conference  on  American  affaire.  In  regard  to 
the  Tuscaloosa,  the  Attorney-General  has  declared  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  Government  must  regard  her 
as  an  nncondemned  prize.  The  resolution  moved  by  Mr. 
Peacock,  “that  the  instructions  contained  in  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle’s  dispatch  of  the  4th  of  November,  1863,  to  the 
Government  of  the  Cape  ol  Good  Hope,  are  at  variance 
with  the  principles  of  international  law,"  was  rejected  by 
219  against  185  votes — a Ministerial  majority  of  34.  Earl 
Russell,  in  a speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  contended  that 
it  was  owing  to  the  vigilance  of  the  Government  that  the 
Lairds  had  not  plunged  England  Into  a war  with  the 
United  States.  Earl  Russell  expressed  the  earnest  hope 
that  the  war  would  result  in  the  final  destruction  of  slavery. 

An  address  of  the  Pope  to  the  Archduke  Maximilian  is 
published.  He  recommends  to  him,  in  particular,  to  de- 
fend fhe  rights  of  the  Church. 

Mr.  Seward  had  given  to  the  French  Cabinet  explana- 
tions concerning  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives at  Washington  on  Moxico.  The  explanations  of 
Mr.  Seward  were  regarded  in  Paris  as  entirely  satisfac- 
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rewarded  by  successive  promotions.  He  was  twice 
wounded  on  the  Peninsula,  where  he  commanded  a 
Division  of  Sumner’s  Corps.  Succeeding  General 
Smith  in  the  command  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  second  assault  on  Fredericksburg 
and  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  He  always  in- 
spired his  men  with  his  own  dauntlessness ; and  his 
courage  on  Friday  night,  May  6,  when  his  flank 
was  turned,  and  Shaler’s  and  Seymour’s  brigades 
driven  back,  saved  the  whole  army  from  the  full 
force  of  the  blow.  He  was  shot  by  a sharp-shoot- 
er, not  as  he  would  have  desired,  in  the  heat  of  ac- 
tion, but  while  adjusting  a piece  of  artillery,  on 
Monday,  May  8. 

Haro!  whose  soul  was  grandly  strong  and  still 
When  the  wild  waves  of  battle  round  it  broke. 

And  through  the  hours  of  tumult,  fire,  and  smoke. 
Held  up  the  sinking  lines  with  iron  will;. 

Whose  grasp  was  only  less  secure  than  death’s. 

What  joy  was  thine  upon  the  front  of  fame 
To  join  the  captains  of  immortal  name, 

Who  sit  above  in  spirit  council  till 

At  the  last  victory  Right  his  sword  ensheaths. 

We  would  have  kept  thee;  we  are  selfish  all; 

Fittest  that  we  on  bended  knees  should  fall 
And  say,  “We  tliank  Thee,  God,  in  this  our  woe. 

That  Thou  hast  given  us  strength  to  let  him  go, 

So  much  of  his  was  ours,  even  to  the  fadeless  wreaths." 


PARIS  FASHIONS  FOR  MAY. 

The  Parisian  spring  of  the  good  old  times  has 
returned  in  1864,  with  its  pleasant  accompaniments 
of  early  violets  and  lilac  flowers.  There  was  a gen- 
eral laying  aside  of  furs  and  warm  covering  beneath 
the  genial  sunshine  of  the  charming  month  of  April. 
Simple  dresses,  composed  of  robe  and  mantle,  and 
of  uniform  color  throughout,  were  predominant; 
and  light-blue,  light-green,  and  light-pink  silks 
were  thrown  out  into  pleasant  relief  by  the  brilliant 
sunlight.  A considerable  diminution  in  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  skirts  must  be  noted  with  satisfaction ; 
indeed,  the  employment  of  steel  crinolines  seems  to 
be  altogether  on  the  decrease.  The  suppleness  and 
grace  of  the  spring  costumes  this  year  could  not 
have  been  obtained  otherwise  than  by  the  adoption 
of  underclothing  of  a softer  description.  The  small 
chapeaux  a VAnglaise,  rather  low  in  front,  and  pass- 
ing with  a simple  curve  down  to  the  bavolet,  are 
decidedly  in  favor  at  this  moment,  the  materials 
preferred  being  crape  and  silk,  and  the  latest  orna- 
ment a sort  of  narrow  scarf  inside  and  outside,  as 
shown  in  one  of  our  illustrations. 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Fig.  L Dress  for  a Wedding  Party — Mazarine  blue 
moire  antique  robe,  ornamented  (above  the  deep  lace  flounce 
adorning  the  skirt)  with  three  black  velvet  lozenges,  edged 
with  narrow  black  guipure.  Long  black  lace  shawl.  White 
crape  bonnet,  decorated  with  feathers  and  an  aigrette, 
above  the  vandyked'lace  bavolet  a rich  blue  velvet  orna- 
ment, of  the  Bame  tint  as  the  bow  and  strings. 

Fig.  2.  Evening  Dress  for  a Young  Lady. — Silver-gray 
robe  in  foulard  de  l’lnde,  richly  trimmed,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving,  with  blue  silk  stripes  and  narrow  edging.  The 
dress  is  cut  in  the  style  denominated  the  forme  Impera - 
trice,  and  the  corsage  and  sleeve-cuffs  are  ornamented 
with  stripes  and  hands  to  match  those  on  the  skirt.  Small 
lace  collar,  fastened  by  a rose-pink  cravat. 

Fig.  3.  Walking  Dress.— Robe  of  iron-gray  taffety,  pro- 
vided with  a fluted  skirt,  surmounted  by  four  rows  of 
passementerie.  The  corsage  is  & ceinture,  and  the  shoul- 
ders and  cuffs  are  also  trimmed  with  passementerie  orna- 
ments. White  crape  bonnet,  with  a tulle  scarf  beneath 
the  front  edge  attaching  a small  feather.  The  scarf  orna- 
ment is  also  repeated  outside  the  bonnet 


ON  THE  BLOCKADE. 

The  sound  of  the  hissing  steam  is  low, 

And  silent  the  flapping  sail; 

The  western  skies  have  lost  their  glow. 

And  the  headlands  faint  and  fad, 

As  the  sailor  sits  on  the  tarry  deck 
And  tells  his  ghostly  tale. 

Tells  of  the  ship  that  sailed  his  dreams 
Last  night  when  the  watch  was  done; 

And  the  tale  to  the  wondering  landsmen  seems, 
Whose  first  prize  is  not  won, 

Like  their  childhoods’  nightly  ghosts  that  passed 
Away  with  the  morning  sun. 

But  he  has  rocked  on  the  sea  for  years, 

And  knows  its  mystery  well; 

The  luring  voice  through  the  waves  he  hears 
When  the  mermaid  blows  her  shell ; 

And  he  knows  how  the  ocean  spirits  cast 
O’er  the  sailor’s  dreams  a spell. 

“Just  below  the  horizon  rim,” 

Said  he,  “the  steamer  sailed; 

I could  make  her  course  by  the  smoke-line  dim 
That  along  the  horizon  trailed; 

But  the  salt-sea  mist  was  up  in  my  eye, 

And  to  make  her  hull  I failed. 

Bound  in  an  inner  ring  we  sped, 

But  never  a knot  we  gained: 

Every  sail  on  the  yards  was  spread,  * 

And  the  boiler  groaned  and  strained; 

And  night  and  day  a shark’s  fierce  eye 
On  me  like  a gun  was  trained. 

He  slid  round,  and  we  slid  round, 

And  the  unseen  steamer  too, 

Till  we  passed  beyond  our  cruising-ground 
To  the  Gulf  Stream  swift  and  blue— 

Till  we  wound  far  into  the  outer  sea 
Unsailed  by  a mortal  crew. 

I grew  old,  and  the  ship  gTew  old, 

With  the  years  of  that  ghostly  chase ; 

The  sailors'  hand  grew  thin  and  cold, 

And  pallid  the  captain’s  face; 

But  the  steamer  was  ever  as  far  away, 

And  the  shark  he  kept  his  place. 

At  last  both  ships  into  my  dream 
Dissolved  from  the  ocean  wide, 

And  the  waters  changed  to  an  inky  stream, 

And  a boatman  rowed  its  tide ; 

I sat  a ghost  at  the  bow,  and  the  shark 
Hi.  hunger  |jy 


“Come,  sailor,”  a brawny  landsman  said, 

“That  was  a dream  you  know.” 

“On  whom  do  you  think  the  shark  had  fed?” 
Said  the  sailor  quick  and  low. 

“Fed  on  the  ghostly  winds  that  through 
Your  sailor  fancies  blow.” 

“ Wo  shall  make  short  work  of  the  next  black  ship 
That  sneaks  from  out  Nassau, 

For  a prize  the  water  is  on  my  lip, 

And  a hunger  in  my  maw; 

Come,  let’s  turn  in,  for  the  watch  is  done, 

And  the  wind  is  getting  raw.” 

What,  ho ! A dark  hulk  cleaves  the  sea, 

And  ashore  is  a signal  light; 

Up!  for  the  steam  sings  merrily, 

The  chase  shall  be  short  to-night; 

But  the  sailor  looks  where  a shark  throws  off 
A trail  of  blue  fire  bright. 

The  black  ulk  melts  into  the  dark, 

And  the  horeward  light  bums  dim ; 

The  prize  is  'ost,  but  the  hungry  shark 
Has  a mil  ight  banquet  grim, 

And  the  land,  man  knows  that  the  sailor’s  dream 
Was  a foresight  unto  him. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Morton’s  Gold  Pens  are  now  sold  at  the- 
same  prices  as  before  the  commencement  of  the  war ; this 
Is  entirely  owing  to  the  Manufacturer’s  improvements  in 
machinery,  his  present  large  Retail  Business  and  Cash-in- 
Advance  System ; for,  until  he  commenced  advertising, 
his  business  was  done  on  Credit  and  strictly  with  the  Trade. 

Tiie  Morton  Gold  Fens  are  the  only  ones  sold  at  old 
prices,  as  the  makers  of  all  other  gold  pens  charge  the 
Premium  on  the  Gold,  Government  Tax,  &c. ; but  Mor- 
ton has  in  no  case  changed  his  prices,  Wholesale  or  Ret  ail. 

Of  the  great  numbers  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  during  the  past  few  years,  not  one  in  a thousand 
has  failed  to  reach  its  destination  in  safety ; showing  that 
the  Morton  Gold  Pen  can  be  obtained  by  anyone,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  at  the*same  price,  postage  only  excepted. 

Reader,  you  can  have  an  enduring,  always  ready,  and 
reliable  Gold  Pen,  exactly  adapted  to  your  hand  and  style 
of  writing,  which  will  do  your  writing  vastly  cheaper  than 
Steel  Pens;  and  at  the  present  almost  universal  High- 
Pressure  Price  of  everything,  you  can  have  a Morton  Gold 
Pen  cheaper,  in  proportion  to  the  labor  spent  upon  it  and 
material  used,  than  any  other  Gold  Pen  in  the  World. 
If  you  want  one,  see  “The  Pen  is  Mightier  than  the 
Sword,”  in  next  column. 

SEWING  MACHINE  AND  HAND 
NEEDLES. 

All  Kinds  at  BARTLETT’S,  442  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

AHTIFICIAL1.EGS. 


By  one  who  has  Worn  them— Parties  inter- 
ested in  Artificial  Legs  will  obtain  much  valu- 
able information  by  reading  the  following  re- 
ply to  a letter,  “ asking  advice  about  pur- 
chasing, &c. 

Reply. 

Peru,  La  Salle  Co.,  April  11,  1864. 
Mr.  Painter , Cincinnati,  O. 

Dear  Sir  ; Yours  of  March  16th,  just  received,  and  con- 
tents noted.  You  say  you  want  my  opinion  on  the  corru- 
gated metallic  leg;  as  you  ask  it  iu  a candid  way,  1 will 
answer  you  candidly.  If  you  get  n leg  made  out  of  wood, 
you  may  be  fitted  for  say  at  least  a year;  in  that  time 
your  stump  will  get  tliianer  a good  deal,  and  you  will  have 
to  pad  the  socket  (the  place  where  the  stump  goes  in).  In 
my  experience  with  wooden  legs,  I have  found  this  to  be 
a great  inconvenience.  In  the  next  place,  the  joints  in  a 
wooden  leg  are  not  made  strong  enough,  for  this  reason  : 
every  time  you  step  upon  an  uneven  surface,  it  naturally 
sprains  the  ankle-joint,  which,  aftei*a  week  or  so,  becomes 
loose  and  is  easily  broken.  In  the  metallic  leg,  this  is  done 
away  with  altogether,  by  a stout  rubber  that  acts  like  a 
joint,  and  every  time  you  step  on  an  uneven  surface,  yields 
like  a natural  foot.  You  will  see  that  the  metallic  leg  is 
altogether  superior  to  a wooden  one,  and  costs  only  one 
half  what  a wooden  one  costs.  Another  reason  is,  that  the 
mechanism  in  a metallic  leg  is  very  simple,  whereas  in  a 
wooden  leg  it  is  so  complicated  that  if  anything  gives  out 
you  will  have  to  send  it  (the  wooden  one)  back  to  the  man- 
ufacturer’s, and  they  will  charge  you  a good  round  sum 
for  it.  I,  for  one,  advise  yon  to  get  a metallic  leg  for 
cheapness,  lightness,  and  durability.  If  yon  get  such  a leg 
as  .1.  W.  Weston,  491  Broadway,  New  York,  sent  me,  you 
will  get  a good,  substantial  leg.  Hoping  you  may  be  suit- 
ed at  less  than  it  lias  cost  me,  for  1 have  paid  out  over 
$600  for  limbs,  I remain  youre,  E.  Gunther,  Jr. 

Mr.  Gunther  doesn’t  mention  three  important  advant- 
ages my  leg  has  over  all  others. 

1st.  I guarantee  a fit  in  all  cases. 

2d.  The  measure  can  be  sent,  and  the  leg  returned  by 
Express,  thereby  saving  the  time  and  expense  of  coming 
to  New  York  to  be  fitted. 

3d.  It  makes  no  noise. 

Offer.  ” 

I have  such  implicit  confidence  in  my  Improved  Metnl- 
lic  Leg,  that  I will  give  any  one  the  privilege  of  returning 
it  if  they  are  not  satisfied,  after  six  months’  trial,  and  I 
will  return  the  money,  less  twenty-five  dollars,  Price 
from  $76  to  $100. 

Send  for  a circular  to  J.  W.  Weston. 

Office  and  salesroom  491  Broadway,  New  York;  Edwin 
II.  Weston,  21  West  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


NEW  VOCAL  MUSIC — “For  the  Dear  Old  Flag  I 
Die,"  “Was  my  Brother  in  the  Battle?"  “Bury 
Me  in  the  Morning,"  “Wilt  Thou  be  True?"  “I  will  be 
True  to  Thee,”  “Merry  Little  Birds  are  We,”  “If  you’ve 
only  got  a Moustache,"  “The  Little  Ballad  Girl,”  “ When 
Old  friends  were  Here,"  and  “ She  was  all  the  World  to 
Me.”— Foster.  “ Home  is  Home,"  “ 1 Hear  Sweet  Voices 
Singing,"  “Kindly  Words  and  Smiling  Faces,"  and 
“ Hymn  of  the  Nation.”— Thomas.  “ Sweet  Little  Nell," 
“DyiDg  Drummer,”  “Weep  no  More  for  Lilly,"  “Katy 
Did  and  Katy  Didn’t,”  “This  Hand  Never  Struck  me, 
Mother,”  “Dost  Thou  Ever  Think  of  Me,  Love,”  “ Little 
Joey,  the  Contraband,"  “The  New  Emancipation  Song,” 
anil  “The  Angels  are  Hovering  Near.”  — Parkhurst. 
“ Dear  One,  1 Think  of  Thee,”  “The  Rose  of  Clifton  Dale." 
— Lawrence. — “Christ  will  Care  for  Mother  Now." — Wes- 
ton. All  of  which  are  recommended.  Price  30  cents 
each.  Mailed  free.  HORACE  WATERS,  481  Broadway. 


TO  CONSUMPTIVES.  - Vou  will  get  the  Recipe 
-A  for  a sure  cure  for  Cough?,  Colds,  Consumption  and 
all  lung  complaints,  by  sending  to  Dr.  Uncos  Brant,  Box 
3531,  New  York.  He  sends  it  free.  Write  for  it. — It  has 
curod  thousands. 


66  rpHE  PEN  IS  MIGHTIER  THAN  THE 

JL  SWORD." 

THE  GOLD  PEN— THE  BEST  OF  ALL  PENS, 
MORTON’S  GOLD  PENS, 

THE  BEST  PENS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


On  receipt  of  any  of  the  following  sums  in  Cash,  the 
Subscriber  will  send  by  return  mail,  or  otherwise,  as  di- 
rected, a Gold  Pen  or  Pens — selecting  the  same  according 
to  description , viz. : 

GOLD  PENS  WITHOUT  CASES. 


For  25  cents,  the  Magic  Pen;  for  38  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen ; for  50  cents,  the  Always- Ready  Pen ; for  76  cents, 
the  Elegant  Pen ; and  for  $1,  the  Excelsior  Pen.— These 
Pens  are  not  numbered,  but  correspond  in  sizes  to  numbers 
2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6 respectively. 

THE  SAME  PENS  IN  SILVER-PLATED  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  60  cents,  the  Magic  Pen  ; for  76  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen ; for  $1,  the  Always-Ready  Pen ; for  $1  26,  the  Ele- 
gant Pen ; and  for  $1  ikt,  the  Excelsior  Pen. 

These  are  Well-Finished,  Good-Writing  Gold  Pens,  with 
Iridosmln  Points,  the  average  wear  of  every  one  of  which 
will  far  outlast  a gToss  of  the  best  Steel  Pens ; although 
they  are  unwarranted,  and , therefore,  not  exchangeable. 

MORTON’S  WARRANTED  PENS. 

The  name  “A.  Morton,"  “Number,”  and  “Quality," 
are  stamped  on  the  following  Pens,  and  the  points  are  war- 
ranted for  six  months,  except  against  accident. 

The  Numbers  indicate  size  only;  No.  1 being  the  small- 
est, No.  6 the  largest,  adapted  for  the  pocket;  No.  4 the 
smallest,  and  No.  10  the  largest  Mammoth  Gold  Pen,  for 
the  desk. 

Long  and  Medium  Nibs  of  all  sizes  and  qualities.  Short 
Nibs  of  Numbers  4.  5,  6,  and  7,  and  made  only  of  first 
quality. 

The  Long  and  Short  Nibs  are  fine  pointed ; the  Medium 
Nibs  are  Broad,  Coarse  Business  points.  The  engravings 
are  fac-similes  of  the  sizes  and  styles. 


GOLD  PENS,  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  $0  75  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  00  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  3 Pen,  2d 
quality;  ora  No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  25,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  60,  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  6 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $2  25,  a No  6 Pen;  $2  75  a No.  7 Pen;  $3  25aNo.  8 
Pen ; $4  a No.  9 Pen ; $5  No.  10  Pen — all  1st  quality. 

THE  SAME  GOLD  PENS,  IN  SILVER  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  $1  50  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  3 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  00,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  50  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $3  00,  a No.  6 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $3  50,  a No.  6 Pen,  1st  quality. 


GOLD  PENS,  ALL  FIRST  QUALITY,  IN  SILVER- 
MOUNTED  DESK  HOLDERS. 

For  $2  00  a No.  4 Pen  ; for  $2  25  a No.  6 Pen ; for  $2  75 
a No.  6 Pen ; for  $3  60  a No.  7 Pen. 

For  $4  00  a No.  8 Pen ; for  $5  a No.  9 Pen ; and  for  $6  a 
No.  10  Pen. 

The  “ 1st  Quality"  are  pointed  with  the  very  best  Iri- 
dosmin  Points,  carefully  selected,  and  none  of  this  quality 
are  sold  with  the  slightest  imperfection  which  skill  and 
the  closest  scrutiny  can  detect. 

The  “ 2d  Quality"  are  superior  to  any  Pens  made  by  him 
previous  to  the  year  1860. 

“The  3d  Quality"  he  intends  shall  equal  in  respect  to 
Durability,  Elasticity  and  Good  Writing  Qualities  (the 
only  true  considerations)  any  Gold  Pens  made  elsewhere. 

In  regard  to  the  Cheap  Gold  Pens,  he  begs  leave  to  say 
that,  previous  to  operating  his  New  and  Patented  Ma- 
chines, he  could  not  have  made  as  Good  Writing  and  Du- 
rable Pens,  for  the  price,  had  the  Gold  been  furnished  gra- 
tuitously. 

I\irties  orderimj  must  in  all  instances  specify  the 
“ Name"  or  the  "Xumber"  and  "Quality'  of  the  Pens 
wanted,  and  be  particular  to  describe  the  kind  they  pre- 
fer—whether  stiff  or  limber,  coarse  or  fine. 

All  remittances  sent  by  mall  in  registered  letters  are  at 
my  ri9k:  and  to  all  who  send  twenty  cpnts  (the  charge  for 
registering),  in  addition  to  the  price  of  goods  ordered,  I 
will  guaranty  their  safe  delivery. 

Parties  sending  Gold’or  Silver  will  be  allowed  the  full 
premium  on  the  day  received. 

TO  CLUBS. — A discount  of  10  per  cent  will  be  allowed 
on  sums  of  $12,  of  15  per  cent,  on  $24,  and  of  2<^per  cent, 
on  $40,  if  sent  to  one  address  at  one  time. 

Address,  A.  MORTON, 

No.  25  Malden  Lane,  New  York. 


Eagle  Gas  Stove  Works. 

Summer  Cooking  Stove. 

GAS  the  CHEAPEST 

FUEL. 

BOIL,  BROIL,  ROAST, 
BAKE,  TOAST,  and  do 
IRONING. . 

Send  for  Descriptive  Cat- 
alogue. 

H.  D.  BLAKE, 

474  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

EMPLOYMENT 

At  your  own  homes.  Thousands  can  realize  a Hundred 
Dollars  Weekly. — No  utensils  required  except  those  found 
in  every  househould  ; profits  100  per  cent. ; demand  sta- 
ple as  flour.  It  is  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  age.  Full 
•particulars  sent  on  receipt  of  two  stamps  for  return  post- 

Address  C.  MUNRO  BROWN,  74  Bleecker  St.,  N.  Y. 


Union  Playing  Cards. 

Colonel  for  King,  Goddess  of  liberty  for  Queen,  and  Major 
for  Jack.  52  enameled  cards  to  the  pack.  Engles,  Shields, 
Stars,  and  Flags  are  the  suits,  and  you  can  play  all  the  usual 
games.  Two  packs,  in  coses,  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  $1. 
The  usual  discount  to  the  trade.  Send  for  a Circular.  Ad- 
dress AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY, 

14  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.,  or  165  William  Street,  N.  Y. 


Opera  and  Field-Glasses 

Can  see  a man  distance  of  3 to 
4 miles.  Spectacles  and  Eye- 
Glasses  with  French  flint  glass. 
Also  Microscopes  of  every  de- 
scription, from  $1  to  $50.  B. 
H.  HORN,  Optician,  212  Broad- 

WRy,  cor.  Fulton  St.,  upstairs. 

Retail.  Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


50,000  AGENTS  WANTED. 

B.  T.  HAYWARD, 

Manufacturing  Jeweler,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

I will  Bend  a sample  of  either  of  the  New  Artillery,  Cav-  i 
airy,  Pontonier,  Engineer,  or  Naval  Pins  for  $1  50,  or  a 
Solid  Silver  Shield,  or  either  Army  Corps,  Division,  or 
Company  Pins  with  your  Name,  Reg.,  and  Co.  handsome- 
ly engraved  thereon,  for  $L  Send  for  Wholesale  Illus- 
trated Circular. 


U.  S.  10-40  Bonds. 


These  Bonds  are  issued  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
March  8th,  1864,  which  provides  that  all  Bonds  issued  un- 
der this  Act  SHALL  BE  REDEEMED  IN  COIN,  at  the 
pleasute  of  the  Government,  at  any  period  not  less  than 
ten  nor  more  than  forty  years  from  their  date ; and  until 
their  redemption  FIVE  PER  CENT.  INTEREST  WILL 
BE  PAID  IN  COIN,  on  Bonds  of  not  over  one  hundred 
dollars  annually  and  en  all  other  Bonds  semi-annually. 
The  interest  is  payable  on  the  first  days  of  March  and 
September  in  each  year. 

As  these  Bonds,  by  Act  of  Congress,  are 

Exempt  from  Municipal  or  State  Taxation, 

their  value  is  increased  from  one  to  three  per  cent  per 
annum,  according  to  the  rate  of  tax  levies  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

At  the  present  rate  of  premium  on  gold  they  pay 

Over  Eight  per  Cent.  Interest 

in  currency,  and  are  of  equal  convenience  as  a permanent 
or  temporary  investment. 

It  is  believed  that  no  securities  offer  so  great  induce- 
ments to  lenders  as  the  various  descriptions  of  U.  S.  Bonds. 
In  all  other  forms  of  Indebtedness,  the  faith  or  ability  of 
private  parties  or  stoclc  companies  or  separate  communi- 
ties only  is  pledged  for  payment,  while  for  the  debts  of 
the  United  States  the  whole  property  of  the  country  is 
helden  to  secure  the  payment  of  both  principal  and  inter- 
est? in  coin. 

These  Bonds  may  be  subscribed  for  in  sums  from  $50  up 
to  any  magnitude,  on  the  same  terms,  and  are  thus  made 
equally  available  to  the  smallest  lender  and  the  largest 
capitalist.  They  can  he  converted  into  money  at  any  mo- 
ment, and  the  holder  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  interest. 

The  Funded  Debt  of  the  United  States  on  which  interest 
is  payable  in  gold,  on  the  3d  day  of  Match,  1864,  was 
$768,965,000.  The  interest  on  this  debt  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  will  be  $45,937,126,  while  the  customs  revenue 
in  gold  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30th,  1864, 
has  been  so  far  at  the  rate  of  over  $100,000,000  per  annum. 

It  will  be  seen  that  even  the  present  gold  revenues  of 
the  Government  are  largely  in  excess  of  the  wants  of -the 
Treasury  foe  the  payment  of  gold  interest,  while  the  re- 
cent increase  of  the  tariff  will  doubtless  raise  the  annual 
receipts  from  customs  on  the  same  amount  of  importations 
to  $150,000,000  per  annum. 

The  authorized  amount  of  this  loan  is  Two  Hundred 
Million  Dollars.  t 

Instructions  to  the  National  Banks  acting  as  loan  agents 
were  not  issued  until  March  26,  but  the  amount  of  Bonds 
reported  sold  at  the  United  States  Treasury  up  to  May 
14th  was 


$48,964,900. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  the  Treasurer  op  the 
United  States  at  Washington,  and  the  Assistant  Treas-  • 
crers  at  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and  by  the 
First  National  Bank  of  New  York,  No.  4 Wall  Street. 
Second  National  Bank  of  New  York,  23d  St  & Broadway. 
Fourth  National  Bank  of  New  York,  Pine  Street 
Fifth  National  Bank  of  New  York,  338  Third  Ave. 

Sixth  National  Bank  of  New  York,  6th  Av.  & Broadway. 
Ninth  National'Band  of  New  York,  363  Broadway. 

Tenth  National  Bank  of  New  York,  240  Broadway. 

New  York  Nat.  Exchange  Bank,  184  Greenwich  St 
First  National  Bank  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


And  by  all  National  Banks 

which  are  depositaries  of  Public  money,  and  all 

RESPECTABLE  BANKS  AND  BANKERS 
throughout  the  country  (acting  as  agents  of  the  National 
Depositary  Banks),  will  furnish  further  information  on 
application  and 

AFFORD  EVERY  FACILITY  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


5000 

Agents  Wanted, 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

NEW  GOLD  PEN. 

This  gold  pen  is  something  entirely  new,  and  is  now 
offered  to  the  public  for  the  first  time,  and  is  made  by  an 
entirelv  new  process,  enabling  us  to  offer  them  very  cheap. 
Every  pen  is  warranted  one  year,  and  to  be  genuine  dia- 
mond pointed,  and  to  possess  all  the  elasticity  and  writ- 
ing qualities  of  the  highest  priced  gold  pen  made.  Single 
pens  sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  the  following  prices: 

Witii  Silver-mounted  Ebony  Holders,  In  Mohooco 
Cases. 

No.  2.  Medium  Pen  and  Holder,  each  90  cents. 

No.  3.  Large,  “ “ each  $1 00. 

No.  4.  Engrossing  Pen  and  Holder,  each  $1 15. 

Great  inducements  to  Agents  and  the  Trade.  Send  for 
our  Circular.  GEORGE  A.  ELY  & CO.,  Sole  Manufac- 
turers, No.  181  Broadway,  New  York. 

Attention  Company! 

Clark’s  Onguent,  a powerful  stimulant.  Each  packet 
warranted  to  produce  a full  set  of  whiskers  or  moustaches 
in  six  weeks  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  in- 
jury to  the  skin.  Any  person  using  this  Onguent,  and 
finding  it  not  os  represented,  by  informing  me  of  the  fact, 
can  have  their  money  Returned  them  at  any  time  within 
3 months  from  day  of  purchase.  Price  $1 00.  Sent  sealed 
and  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 

Address,  A.  C.  CLARK, 

P.  O.  Drawer  118, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


Short-Hand  without  a Master, 

By  wliiclfcthe  art  of  taking  down  Sermons,  Lectures, 
Speeches.  Trials,  &c.,  may  bo  attained  in  a few  hours. 
60th  edition,  with  a supplement,  sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  26  cents,  by  RICHARD  PARKER  & CO.,  cor- 
ner Ann  and  Napjr.  Streets,  New  York. 


nex  Ann  and  Nussa'.'.  Streets, 

original  fr  a ri'i 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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J.  H.  Winslow  & Co., 

100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  &c.,  &c. 

Worth  $500,000. 

■ To  be  sold  for  One  Dollar  each 
without  regard  to  value,  and 
not  to  be  paid  for  till  you 
know  what  you  are  to  get. 

SPLENDID  LIST!! 

Of  Articles  to  be  sold  for  One 
Dollar  each. 


100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watohes $115  00  each. 

100  Gold  Watcli*. 70  00  each. 

200  Ladies’  Gold  Watches 40  00  each. 

500  Ladies'  and  Gent’s  Silver  Watches  . . 18  00  each. 

8000  Vest  and  Neck  Chains 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  Gold  Band  Bracelets 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  ••  “ “ 3 00  to  5 00  each. 

3000  Cameo  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Brooches. . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 
3000  Coral,  Opal,  and  Em.  Brooches . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Cameo  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Ear  Drops . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 
8000  Coral,  Em.,  and  Opal  Ear  Drops  4 00  to  8 00  each. 

C100  Gent's  Breast  Pina 2 60  to  8 00  each. 

8000  Watch  Keys 2 00  to  6 00  each. 

5000  Fob  and  Ribbon  Slides 2 00  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Sets  of  Bosom  Studs 2 50  to  0 00  each. 

6000  Sleeve  Buttons 2 60  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Plain  Rings 2 50  to  5 00  each. 

6000  Stone  Set  Rings 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Lockets 2 50  to  10  00  eich. 

6000  Sets  Ladies’  Jewelry , 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

10000  Gold  Pens,  Silver  M’ted  Holders  4 00  to  5 00  each. 
10000  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension 

Cases  and  Pencils 4 00  to  6 00  each. 


All  of  the  above  list  of  Goods  will  be  sold  for  one  dollar 
each.  Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what 
each  one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed  up, 
and  mixed;  and  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  re- 
gard to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair 
chance.  On  receipt  of  the  Certificate,  you  will  see  what 
you  can  have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  one 
dollar  and  take  the  article  or  not.  \ 

In  all  transactions  by  mail,  we  shall 
charge  for  forwarding  the  Certificates, 
paying  postage,  and  doing  the  busi- 
ness, 25  cents  each,  which  must  be  in- 
closed when  the  Certificate  is  sent  for. 
Five  Certificates  will  be  sent  for  $1 ; 
eleven  for  $2  ; thirty  for  $5 ; sixty-five 
for  $10 ; and  a hundred  for  $15. 

Agents.—' Those  acting  as  Agents  will  be  allowed  ten 
cents  on  every  Certificate  ordered  by  them,  provided  their 
remittance  amounts  to  one  dollar.  Agents  will  collect  25 
cents  for  every  Certificate,  and  remit  15  cents  to  us,  either 
in  cash  or  postage  stamps.  Great  caution  should  be  used 
by  our  correspondents  in  regard  to  giving  their  correct  ad- 
dress, Town,  County,  and  State.  Address 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

* 208  Broadway,  New  York. 


Dear  Mother  I’ve  Come  Home  to  Die. 

With  brilliant  Variations,  by  Cha*.  Grobe.  Price  5llc. 

Tarantella,  by  Bassford.  A very  brilliant  Etude.  60c. 

Morning  Parade  March,  as  played  at  Morning  Parade 
by  the  Bands  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  by  Louis 
Berge.  40c. 

Scenes  or  my  Childhood,  a beautiful  Ballad,  by  Wm. 
J.  Wetmore,  M.D.  25c. 

La  Rrtbaitk  des  Gardes  Fxanoaises  ; La  Revcil  des 
Patres,  two  elegant  morceaux,  by  Ketterer.  40c. 

Tub  Daughter's  Dream,  a beautiful  Romance,  sung  by 
Madam  ADna  BiBhop,  composed  by  J.  G.  Maeder.  25c. 

Still  true  to  Thee,  by  H.  Millard,  Author  of  Viva 
L' America,  Flag  of  the  Free,  &c.  25c. 

When  the  Moon  with  glory  brightens,  a most  charm- 
ing Serenade,  by  P.  B.  Isaacs.  30c. 

Also,  “ Perished  Hopes,”  by  the  same  Author,  both 
sung  nightly  at  the  popular  Minstrels,  and  destined  to  be- 
come the  Songs  of  the  day. 

Any  of  tlie  above  sent  by  mail,  free,  on  receipt  of  the 
marked  price.  FIRTH,  SON  & CO.,  5C3  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Louisville 

National  Union  Press. 

A Daily  newspaper  to  represent  and  advocate  the  views 
of  Unconditional  Union  Men. 

From  the  inception  of  the  rebellion,  the  genuine  Union 
sentiment  of  tlie  State  of  Kentucky  has  found  but  little 
expression,  either  in  the  addresses  of  the  prominent  poli- 
ticians or  in  the  press.  This  state  of  things,  at  all  times 
a source  of  murmuring,  though  somewhat  alleviated  by 
by  the  partial  supply  of  loyal  journals  from  other  States, 
has  at  last  ripened  into  dissatisfaction  and  a positive  de- 
mand for  such  a newspaper. 

Demanding  that  the  rebellion  shall  be  suppressed,  we 
would  have  all  the  means  necessary  to  suppress  it  cheer- 
fully supplied.  Regarding  unity  as  essential  to  speedy 
success,  we  would  enforce  it  as  the  duty  of  every  citizen 
to  give  to  those  who  administer  the  Government— while 
the  war  continues — sy m pathy  and  support.  Believing  the 
rebellion  to  be  not  only  without  palliation  or  excuse,  but 
a crime,  we  would  have  it  taught  that  those  who  have  in- 
augurated and  prosecuted  it  should  wholly  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility of  its  guilt.  Recognizing  the  rebellion  as  gi- 
gantic in  its  proportions,  we  would  have  the  difficulty  of 
grappling  with  it  fully  realized. 

lu  so  wide  a field,  where  the  instruments  employed  must 
be  varied,  errors  of  judgment'  are  unavoidable.  W e would 
not,  therefore,  judge  harshly  of  the  means  employed,  while 
we  see  they  are  suggested  by  a sincere  desire  to  re-estab- 
lish the  authority  of  the  Government.  In  a word,  we  wish 
to  teach  that  it  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the  Government 
to  preserve  the  Union  by  all  the  means  recognized  by  civ- 
ilized warfare.  Rejoicing  at  every  triumph  of  our  arms, 
we  desire  to  affiliate  with  those  true  Union  men  every- 
where, who  hope  for  and  look  to  the  nation’s  success  in 
the  field — not  to  its  defeat — as  the  surest  mnans  of  secu- 
ring a lasting  and  honorable  peace. 

The  vote  of  the  people  of  Kentucky,  on  every  occasion 
— and  their  resolutions  in  their  primary  assemblies,  far 
ahead  of  their  politicians,  far  in  advance  of  their  press- 
are  to  us  the  surest  guaranty  that  a majority  are  with  us. 
The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  give  organization  to  tlmt 
majority,  and  to  develop  into  political  action  the  convic- 
tions which,  in  their  hearts,  the  people  cherish.  Also,  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  facilities  at  command  to  fur- 
nish its  patrons  with  the  current  news,  and  to  develop 
some  important  features  of  a Daily,  that  have  not  hither- 
to received  from  the  press  here  the  prominence  desirable 
in  a mercantile  community. 

TERMS: 

To  City  Subscribess,  payable  to  the  Carrier,  twenty 
cents  per  week? 

To  Mail  Subscribers,  payable  in  advance,  $1  00  per 
month ; $5  00  for  six  months ; $9  00  for  one  year. 

Special  Inducements  offered  till  June  1st: 

For  $10  in  advance,  the  Daily  “Press"  and  any  weekly, 
monthly,  or  quarterly  paper  or  magazine,  tlie  subscription 
price  for  which  does  not  exceed  $3  00. 

L.  A.  CIVILL,  - 

431  Main  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


HOWARD’S  SWEAT-PROOF 


SOLDIERS'  MONEY  BELTS. 

With  compartments  for  Photographs,  Greenbacks,  and 
Letters.  Every  Soldier  can  have  one  sent  to  him  by  re- 
turn mail,  postage  paid,  by  sending  Two  Dollars  to  the 
Howard  Belt  Co.',  436  Broadway , Sew  York.  Sutlers, 
Agents,  and  Peddlers  wanted  in  every  Camp,  Hospital, 
and  City.  N.  B.  The  Trade  liberally  dealt  with. 


New  Army  Watches. 

ARRANDALE  & CO.,  Importers,  167  Broadway,  New 
York,  want  Agents  in  every  county  and  every  regiment, 
for  the  Bale  of  their  new  styles  of  Watches.  Unusually 
liberal  terms  are  offered  to  Agents.  Send  for  circular. 


DEMORESTS  NEW  YORK  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS. 

— The  live,  spicy  and  most  brilliantly  illustrated 
paper  in  the  world.  Yearly,  $4  00,  with  Mme.  Demo- 
rest'e  Mirror  of  Fashions  as  a premium.  Single  copies  10 
ce^*,  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  price,  at  No.  39  Beekman 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES?— My Onguent will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1— 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


Duryea’s  Maizena 

RECEIVED  TWO  PRIZE  MEDALS 
(From  Juries  3 and  4)  at  the 

International  Exhibition, 


LONDON,  1862; 

AT  THE  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
AT  HAMBURG,  JULY,  1S63,  RECEIVED  THE 
HIGHEST  PRIZE  MEDAL  FOR  ITS  GREAT 
DELICACY  AS  AN  ARTICLE  OF  FOOD. 

Can  be  served  up  in  an  infinite  variety  of  delicious 
dishes.  Sold  by  all  Grocers,  with  directions.  Pamphlet, 
with  50  Receipts,  will  be  furnished  on  application  by  let- 
ter or  otherwise,  to 

WM.  DTOYEA,  Agent,  166  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


Enameled  Chamber 

FURNITURE 

The  best  assortment  of  Enameled  Furniture  in  all  col- 
ors and  styles,  walnut  and  chestnut,  plain  and  ornamental, 
in  suits,  wholesale  and  retail.  Also  Mattresses  and  Pail- 
lasses. WARREN  WARD,  277  Canal  St,  N.  Y. 


DEMORESTS  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS,  every  week, 
contains  graphic  illustrations  of  live  subjects : also, 
pictures  in  colors,  new  and  popular  music,  supplementary 
sheets  of  fashions,  entertaining  literary  matter,  with  other 
novel  features.  It  Is  one  of  the.  most  spicy  illustrated 
weeklies  now  published.-^Z/pW^  [Kfurflaf.  , 


KALLISTON. 


Ladies  should  know  all  about  Burnett's  Kalllston,  for 
the  complexion. 


S.  Artificial  Lcgr  Depots,  653 

r Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Cincinna- 
ti, O.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  Government 
furnishes  the  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy  Leg  to 
Soldiers  gratis,  or  its  value  applied  on  the  An- 
atomical Ball  and  Socket-Jointed  Leg,  which 
has  lateral  motion  at  the  ankle  like  the  natural  one. 

DOUGLAS  BLY,  M.D.,  U.  S.  Commissioner. 
For  instructions  address  Da.  Bly,  at  nearest  Depot. 


CARPET  WARP. 

WOOL  TWINE. 

Twines  and  Paper.  H.  A.  HARVEY,  84  Maiden  Lane,N.  Y. 


Economy  in  Silks,  Gloves,  Ribbons,  &c. 

HEGEMAN  & CO.’S  BENZINE  removes  Paint,  Grease 
Spots.  &c..  Instancy,  and  cleans  Silks,  Gloves,  &c.,  equal 
to  new.  Only  25c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  Druggists  and 
Fancy  Goods  Stores.  HEGEMAN  & CO.,  Nos.  203,  899 
611,  and  756  Broadway,  and  cor.  of  4th  Ave.  and  17th  St. 


SUDDEN  DEATHS 
PREVENTED. 


Remove  from  the  system  offending  humors,  which,  if 
permitted  to  remain  at  this  season  of  the  year,  are  fraught 
with  great  danger  to  life  itself. 

COLDS,  DIZZINESS,  BILIOUS  AFFECTIONS, 
RHEUMATISM,  GOUT, 

SMALLPOX, 

And  all  Fevers  are  SPEEDILY  CURED  by  the 
BRANDRETH  PILLS, 

Which  should  be  used  in  doses  sufficient  to  remove  all 
crudities  and  imparities  from  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Oh  1 what  heartaches  would  be  prevented  if  these  PILLS 
were  used  with  fearlessness  and  promptitude  in  the  begin- 
ning of  sickness. 

BRANDRETH'S  PILLS  are  sold  at  25  cents  per  box, 
enveloped  in  full  directions.  Purchase  none  unless  my 
PRIVATE  GOVERNMENT  STAMP  is  on  the  box.  See 
upon  it  B.  Brandreth  in  white  letters. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  BRANDRETH  BUILDING, 

NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  medicines. 

Two  Dollars  made  from  twenty  cts.  Call  and  ex- 
amine, or  ten  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  20c.  Retails 
for  $2,  by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 

SPRING  DEBILITY 


For  a String  Medicine  nothing  c 
equal  the  Tonic  and  Invigorating  ef- 
fects of  the 

PERUVIAN  SYRUP, 
which  supplies  the  blood  with  its  Vital 
principle,  or  Life  Element,  IRON,  in- 
fusing Strength,  Vigor,  and  New  Life 

into  all  parts  of  the  system. 

Pamphlets  free.  J.  P.  DINSMORE,  491  Broadway, 
New  York. 


Redding’s  Russia  Salve 

A Real  Pain  Extractor. 

It  reduces  the  most  angry-looking  swellings  and  In- 
flammations, heals  Old  Sores,  Wounds,  Burns,  Scalds, 
&c.,  &c. , as  if  by  magic.  Only  25  cents  a box.  J.  P. 
DINSMORE,  491  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Cocoaine. 


Burnett's  Cocoaine. — No  other  preparation  so  exactly 
suits  the  various  conditions  of  the  human  hair. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


Agents,  male  or  female.  Soldiers,  and  all  having  sane 
time  to  spare,  are  particularly  requested,  as  a FAVo™to 
send  iiB  their  address,  and  we  will  send  in  return,  free, 
information  for  which  they  will  be  thankful.  We  offer 
EXTRA  inducements.  From  $6  to  $16  per  day  above  ex- 
pense! We  want  addresses  from  every  county  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  from  every  regiment  in  the  Army.  Address 
in  full,  RICHARDS  & CO.,  97  William  St.,  Box  3181,  N.  Y. 


ARMY  BADGES. 


Army  Rings,  Watches,  Chains,  Gold  Pens  and  Cases, 
Jewelry,  &c.,  &c.  A rare  chance  for  Agents.  A Circular 
sent  free.  R.  KEITH,  15  John  Street,  New  Y'ork,  former- 
ly 208  Broadway. 


Body— Brain— Mind. 

Health,  its  restoration  and  preservation.  Choice  of 
Pursuits.  “ What  can  I do  Best  ?’’  Can  I succeed  best 
as  a Lawyer,  Physician,  or  as  a Clergyman?  As  a Mer- 
chant, Mechanic,  or  an  Artist?  Phrenology  will  an- 
swer. See  The  Illustrated  Phrenological  Journal, 
only  $2 ji  year.  Fowler  & Wells,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


For  sale  by  the  Adams  Press  Co.,  20  Ann  Street,  N.  Y. 
Circular  free.  Specimen  Sheets  ten  cents. 


Baker’s  Rheumatic  Balm. 


This  remedy  has  been  used  in  the  family  of  the  propri- 
etor and  his  friends  for  many  years,  and  they  have  in- 
duced him  to  offer  it  for  sale  to  the  public,  feeling  confi- 
dent, after  a trial,  that  they  will  consider  him  a public 
benefactor. 

In  cases  of  Chronic  and  Inflammatory  Rheumatism  it 
is  invaluable ; and  if,  after  a fair  trial,  it  fails  to  cure, 
the  money  will  be  returned.  Price  $1  per  bottle. 

Principal  Depot:  No.  154  Tenth  Street,  near  Fourth 
Avenue.  Sold  by  the  principal  Druggists.  Remedies  sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 


dh»7K  A MONTH!  I want  to  hire  Agents  in  every 
*fl)  * county  at  $75  a month,  expenses  paid,  to  sail 
my  new  cheap  Family  Sewing  Machines.  Address 

8.  MADISON,  Alfred,  Maine 


Great  Chance  to  make  Money ! 

$650  OOO  of  WATCHES-  JEWELRY. 

&c.,  given  away  with  our  Stationery  Prize  Packets.  Ev- 
ery Agent  purchasing  100  Packets  will  receive  free  a 
Genuine  Silver  Watch.  We  also  publish  Splendid 
Steel  Engravings,  by  which  $10  Invested  will  yield 
$50.  More  money  to  be  made  selling  our  Packets  and 
Engravings  than  in  any  other  business.  For  particulars 
of  Special  Inducements,  send  for  New  Circular. 

G.  S.  HASKINS  it  CO.,  36  & 38  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 


TF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

A A little  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  human  system, 
diet,  air,  marriage,  &c.,  &c„  read  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of 

MEDICAL  COMMON  SENSE. 

Among  the  many  subjects  treated  in  this  work  are  the 
following:  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh, 
Scrofula,  Rheumatism,  Dyspepsia,  Piles,  Liver,  and  Phi- 
losophy of  Digestion,  Constipation,  Affections  of  the 
Urinary  Organs,  Diseases  of  the  Female  Organs  of  Gen- 
eration, Barrenness,  Impotency,  Seminal  Weakness,  Rup- 
ture, Salt  Rheum,  Cancer,  Paralysis,  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  Neuralgia,  How  to  Recover  the  Sight  and  Throw 
Aside  Spectacles,  Marriage  and  Sexual  Philosophy,  the 
Curious  Marriage  Customs  of  the  World,  Philosophy  of 
Elopements,  Philosophy  of  Child-marking,  a Chapter  for 
the  Married,  and  a thousand  of  value  to  married  and 
single,  never  written  before,  making  altogether  a curious 
book  for  curious  people,  and  a good  book  for  every  one ; 
400  pages;  100  Illustrations.  To  bo  had  of  all  News 
Agents.  Contents  tables  sent  free  by  mail  to  all  appli- 
cants, or  the  book  forwarded  by  met1  postage  paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  $1  50.  Address  E.  B.  FOOTE,  M.D.,  1130  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


Musician’s  Omnibus—' Contains  TOO  tunes  for 
■,  violin,  cornet,  orflfe,  $1.  Musician's  Omnibus  com- 
e,  1500  tunes,  a complete  Musical  Library,  $2,  mailed, 
lew  Concertina  Book  — Full  Instructions  and 
• 200  pieces  music,  60c.  New  Accordoon  and  Flntina 
k,  complete  instructions,  over  200  tunes,  60c.,  mailed. 
FREDERICK  BLUMS,  2(W  " 


IWi.rv  N Y 


Henry  J.  Raymond,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  written  an 

Impartial,  Truthfnl,  and  Standard 

HISTORY 

or 

President  Lincoln’s  Administration. 

In  this  work  every  Message,  Proclamation,  Speech,  Let- 
ter, &c.,  of  President  Lincoln  is  given,  from  official  copy , 
each  under  its  appropriate  head.  It  is  believed  that  ev- 
ery thing  he  has  said  or  written  daring  his  Administra- 
tion, which  has  been  given  to  the  public,  is  included  in 
this  collection,  in  a form  at  once  convenient  and  au- 
thentic. 

One  vol.  12mo,  with  a Fine  Steel  Portrait  Price  $1  50. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town.  Good  wages  can  be 
made.  Apply  to 

DERBY  & MILLER,  No.  5 Spruce  Street,  N.  Y. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

IN  PLAYING  CARDS. 

LOVE  SCENES. 

Designs  from  French  Artists. 

The  above  new  Card  has  fifty-two  beautiful  pictures,  of 
elegant  design,  and  they  can  also  be  used  the  same  as  or. 
dinary  playing  cards,  thus  combining  pleasure  with  amuse- 
ment. Enclose  50  cents  and  two  red  stamps,  and  send  for 
sample  pack.  $5  per  dozen.  Liberal  discount  by  gross  to 
dealers.  II.  A.  CASWELL,  60  Nassau  St,  New  York. 


DEMOREST’S  NEW  YORK  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS. 

— A weekly  journal  of  beautiful  and  graphic  illus- 
trations, and  a National  and  Family  Newspaper  in  its  most 
comprehensive  sense,  for  news,  entertainment,  music,  in- 
formation and  the  Fashions.  The  Model  Newspaper  of 
America.  Yearly  $4,  with  Mme.  Demorest’s  Mirror  of 
Fashions  for  one  year  as  a premium.  Single  copies  10  cts. 
Published  at  No.  39  Beekman  Street,  and  Bold  everywhere. 
Do  not  fail  to  see  it  Single  copies  mailed  free  on  receipt 
of  the  price. 


Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Peart  St.,  N.  Y. 


MME.  DEMOREST’S  MIRROR  of  FASHIONS.— A 
brilliant  display  of  beautiful  novelties,  music,  ele- 
gant fashion  plates,  seven  Full  Size  Patterns,  an  elegant 
Braid  Sheet,  with  much  valuable  information,  only  25 
cents ; or  yearly  subscription  $1,  with  a premium  of  One 
Dollar’s  worth  of  Extra  Pattern!  Do  not  fail  to  snbscribe 
immediately. 

(Form  of  an  Order.) 

Mme.  Demorest  will  find  enclosed  $1  00,  and  2 cts.  for 
postage  on  the  premiums,  for  which  please  send  me  your 
Mirror  of  Fashions  for  one  year,  commencing  with  the 
Summer  No. 

Give  your  address  in  full,  and  address  it  to 

MME.  DEMOREST,  473  Broadway,  New  York. 


MME.  DEMOREST’S  MIRROR  OF  FASHIONS— The 
splendid  Summer  number,  with  elegant  Illustra- 
tions, New  Music,  Beautiful  Braid  and  Embroidery,  and 
Seven  Full-Sized  Patterns,  will  be  ready  MAY  15. 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  HARNDEN'S  EXPRESS, 
No.  74  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


A MONTH!  I want  Agents  at  $60  a month, 
expenses  paid,  to  sell  my  Everlasting  Pencils, 
b-iental  Burners,  and  13  other  articles.  15  circulars 
Int  free.  Address  JOHN  F.  LORD,  Biddeford,  Maine. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS 

Have  Just  Published: 

NINETEEN  BEAUTIFUL  YEARS;  or.  Sketches  of  a 
Girl's  Life.  Written  by  her  Sister.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Rev.  R.  S.  Foster,  D.D.  16mo,  Cloth,  90 


BARBARA’S  HISTORY.  A Novel  By  Amelia  B.  Ed- 
\v Alins,  Author  of  ‘‘My  Brothel's  Wife,"  “Hand  and 
Glove,"  “The  Story  of  Cervantes,”  &C.,  &c.  8vo,  Pa- 
per, 60  cents. 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  FOR  JUNE,  containing  the  first 
Chapters  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  New  Story,  “Our  Mutual 
Friend.” 

SPEKE'S  AFRICA.  JOURNAL  OF  THE  DISCOVERY 
OF  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  NILE.  By  John  Han- 
ning Speke,  Captain  H.  M.  Indian  Army,  Fellow  and 
Gold  Medalist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Hon. 
Corr.  Member  and  Gold  Medalist  of  the  French  Geo- 
graphical Society,  &c.  With  Maps  and  Hwtraits,  and 
numerous  Illustrations,  chiefly  from  Drawings  by  Cap- 
tain Grant.  8vo,  Cloth,  uniform  with  Livingstone, 
Babth,  Burton,  &c.  Price  $3  50. 

THE  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLINGTON.  A Novel.  By 
Anthony  Trollope,  Author  of  “Rachel  Ray,"  “Or- 
ley  Farm,"  “Doctor  Thorne,"  “Framley  Parsonage," 
“The  Bertrams,"  “The  Three  Clerks,"  “The  West 
Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main,”  &c.  Illustrated  by  Mil- 
lais. 8vo,  Cloth,  $1  75;  Paper,  $1  25. 

ANNIS  WARLEIGH’S  FORTUNES.  A Novel.  By 
Holme  Lee,  Author  of  “Sylvan  Holt’s  Daughter," 
“ Kathie  Brande,”  Ac.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

VAUX’S  VILLAS  AND  COTTAGER  A Series  of  De- 
signs prepared  for  Execution  in  the  United  States.  By 
Calvert  Vaux,  Architect.  A new  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  With  nearly  400  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth, 
$3  00. 


A POPULAR  HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT. By  George  Cummeng  MoWhorteb.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  00. 

Zif~  Any  of  the  above  works  sent  by  mail,  postage-free, 
on  receipt  of  price. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $3  hi) 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 60 

An  Extra  Copy , gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers, at  $2  75  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $27  50. 
Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together, 


Circulation  over  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  Four  Months $1  On 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 3 00- 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years  . ■■■  ■ ■ 

And  an  Extra  Copy  mil  be  allowed  for  every  Uuti 
of  Ten  Subscribers,  at  $2  75  each,  or  11  Copies  for 
$27  t>0.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Terms  to  Advertisers.— One  Dollar  per  line  for  in- 
side, and  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  per  line  for  out- 

aid«  Advertisements  each  insertion. 

side  Aaverus*  HARpKR  & BKOTHERS,  Publishers. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HAMPER'S  WEEKLY. 


HUMILIATION  OF  ENGLAND. 

John  Bull  to  Garibaldi.  “The  Emperor  wants  yon  to  leave.  Please  go!' 


FISK  & HATOH, 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government 
Securities. 

No.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


POLLAK  & SON. 

Meerschaum  .Manufacturers, 

G02  Broadway,  Near  4th  St.,  N.  Y., 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Pipes  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine. 

Send  for  Circular. 


French  and  English  Fancy  Goods. 


Also,  a full  assortment  of 

Jet.  Coral,  and  Steel  Goods. 

Schuyler,  Hartley  6c  Graham, 

19  IVTaiden  Lane  & 22  John  Street.  N.  Y., 
31  Rue  du  Chateau  d’Eau.  Paris. 
Sands  St.,  Birmingham.  Eng. 

Do  y6u  want  a good  Magazine  ? 

If  so,  subscribe  to  the 


Atlantic  Monthly 


which  is  praised  by  literary  journals  In  America  and  En- 
rol*' ns  the  best  American  Magazine  ever  published.  It 
h thoroughly  national  in  tone,  and  its  literary  character 
is  tlie  highest  possible.  The  beet  American  writers  con- 
tribute r gnlnrly. 

Terms  £3  a year,  postage  paid  by  the  publishers.  Lib- 
eral reduction  to  clulm.  A specimen  c<p  ' *e."t  O' i re. 
reipf  n/  55  cents.  Address  TICKNOU  & FIELDS,  135 
Washington  Stre  t,  Boston,  Mass, 


BRIDGEWATER  PAINT 


DRY  AND  GROUND  IN  OIL 
in  several  drab  shades. 

For  English  and  Gothic  Cottages.  Outbuildings,  &c. 
ROBERT  REYNOLDS,  Agent,  No.  74  Maiden  Lane. 


$55  AMERICAN  $55 
LEVER  WATCHES. 

Trade  Mac::,  P.  S.  Bartlett,  Waltham,  Mass.,  Full 
Jeweled,  warranted,  in  4 oz.  coin  silver  hunting- 
cash,  GOLD  JOINT8,  FANCY  PUSH  PIN,  FOR  $55. 

Also  every  variety  of  good  Watches  at  equally  low  rates. 
AU  orders  from  the  Army  must  be  pro-paid,  as  the  Ex- 
pijM  Companies  will  not  take  bills  for  collection  on  Boldiers. 
J.  L.  FERGUSON,  Importer  of  Watches. 

208  Broadway  New  York. 


Steel  Shirt  Collars,  linen  finished,  sent  per  mail 
on  receipt  of  $t  00.  Made  to  order  and  corrugated,  $2  50. 
A.  JEANNERETT,  78  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  I.  M. 
Davies  & Co.  and  H.  B.  Claflin  & Co. 


Grover  6c  Baker’s 

Highest  Premium 
Elastic  Stitch  Sewing  Machines, 
495  Broadway.  New  York. 


The  Celebrated  OR  AIG  MICROSCOPE, 
combining  Instruction  with  Amusement, 
is  mailed,  pre-paid,  for  $2  50;  or  with  6 
beautiful  Mounted  Objects  for  $3  25;  with 
24  Objects,  $5  50,  by 

HENRY  CRAIG, 

180  Centre  St.,  New  York.  ] 
Also,  lie  will  mail,  pre-paid.  the  Belle- 
vue. or  Perfected  STEREOSCOPE,  with 
a sliding  Focus  and  Field-Piece,  accommo- 
dating all  eyes,  for  $3  00;  with  12  assorted 
views,  $6.  A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


Hoyt's  Hiawatha  Hair  Restorative. 

Hoyt’s  Hiawatha  Hair  Restorative. 

Hoyt's  Hiawatha  Hair  Restorative. 

Hoyt's  Hiawatha  Hair  Restorative. 

Hoyt's  Hiawatha  Hair  Restorative. 

Superior  to  every  other  preparation  for  the  Imir  in  pow- 
er to  restore  fid.  d and  gray  hair  to  it*  original  color  and 
natural  appearance,  to  prevent  it  from  fulling  out.  to  over- 
come effects  of  previous  use  of  preparations  containing 
sulphur,  sugar  of  lead,  &c.,  and  to  remove  tit  > impurities 
and  imm  rioftbese  lp  1 nvalitable dressing far  whiskers. 

Hoyt's  Imperial  Coloring  Cream, 

Superior  to  any  Hair  Dressing  in  use.  Oils  and  Colors 
the  Hair  at  the  same  time.  Changes  light  and  red  hair 
to  a beautiful  brown  or  black. 

N.B.— Ladies’  French  hair-dresser  in  attendance  to  ap- 
ply the  Hiawatha. 

JOSEPH  HOYT  & CO.,  10  University  Place,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD  WANTED, 

Within  an  hour  and  a half  of  the  city.  On  the  water 
preferred — for  two  families.  Will  pay  liberally  for  the 
right  accommodations,  and  wish  that  no  other  boarders  be 
taken.  Address  H.  F.,  care  of  Harper  & Brothers, 
New  York. 


50-000  Agents  Wanted. 

Head-Quarters  for  Army  Badges,  Gold  Pens  and  Cases, 
Campaign  Pins  and  Medals,  Watches,  Jewelry,  &c. 

Send  for  Wholesale  Illustrated  Circular. 

B.  T.  HAYWARD, 

208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

army  <i»7 

v 1 WATCH.  • 

A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watch,  Double 
Case,  Lever  Cap,  small  size,  enameled  dial,  cut  hands, 
“ English  Movements and  correct  time-keeper. 

A single  one  sent  free  by  mail  in  neat  case,  wrrn  a 
beautiful  oilain,  for  only  $8. 

A neat  Silver  Watch,  same  as  above,  specially  adapted 
to  the  Army.  Sent  free  by  mail,  for  only  $7. 

$15  European  Timekeeper.  $15 

Or,  Compass  Watch. 

A Superb  “ Extra  Double  Gold  Plated " engraved  or  en- 
gine turned  Hunting  Case  Watch,  Magic  Spring,  “ Genu- 
ine English  Jeiceled  or  Nickel  Movements ,"  “ M.  J.  Tobi- 
as" Independent  Action,  Self  Balance,  and  has  a np.at 
•Miniature.  Compass  sunk  in  the  cap  and  attached  to  the 
movements,  making  it  a “ Correct  Guide"  to  the  Soldier 
nr  Traveler.  Perfect  time  keeper,  " warranted  one  year." 
Will  stand  Acid,  and  is  an 

Exact  Imitation  of  $100  Watch, 
Used  by  the  British  Army  Officers. 
Sent  free  by  mail,  in  elegant  Morocco  Case,  for  only  $15; 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  of  Feb.  20  Bays 
of  the  “ European  Timekeeper,"  “ It  is  a Dovelty  here, 
and  an  imitation  of  the  celebrated  timekeeper  so  much  in 
use  among  the  British  army  officers,  and  is  calculated  to 
meet  the  wants  of  our  soldiers  in  the  field."  Illustrated 
Sews  says,  “ Correct  timepieces  ; and  for  beauty  and  fine 
finish  they  are  equal  in  appearance  to  $100  watches." 

Address  CHAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  Importers,  38  & 40 
Ann  Street,  New  York. 


Steinway  & Sons, 

Manufacturers  of 
Grand,  Square,  and  Up- 
right Pianos,  have  re- 
moved their  Wareroom* 
to  their  new  and  splendid 
Marble  Buildings,  Nos. 
71  and  73  East  Four- 
teen  til  Street,  between 
ion  Square  and  Irving  Place,  New  York. 

WARD’S  SHIRTS.  " 


Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement,  list  of  prices, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars  sent 
free  everywhere. 


Having  the  appearance  and  comfort  of  linen,  have  been 
worn  in  England  f-r  the  last  two  years  In  preference  to 
any  other  collar,  as  they  are  readily  cleaned  in  one  min- 
ute with  a sponge. 

To  Military  Men  and  Traveller!  they  are  invaluable. 

Price  75  eta.  each ; sent  by  post  to  any  part  of  the  Union 
on  the  receipt  of  00  cents. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 


Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.  W,  H.  WARD.  387  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

Dyspepsia  Tablets, 

For  Indigestion,  Heartburn,  &c.,  manufactured  only  by 
S.  G.  WELLING,  and  sold  by  druggists  generally.  50 
cents  per  box.  Depot  No.  207  Centre  St.,  New  York,  sec- 
ond floor.  Sent  free  by  mail  for  65  cents. 


BROWN’S  PATENT  BABY-TENDER,  or  Magic  Spring 
Cradle,  converted  into  nine  other  delightful  and  useful  ar- 
ticles, for  mothers  and  children,  the  whole  designed  to  take 
the  place  of  a nurse.  Brown  and  Co.,  483  Broadway,  New 
York,  Send  for  an  Illustrated  Circular.  “If  moth- 

ers generally  knew  the  great  value  of  the  Baby-Tender  in 
the  care  of  children,  they  would  willingly  deny  themselves 
rfne  meal  a day  (if  necessary)  to  procure  It."  Stephen 
AngelL,  Sup't  Htfrae  ftir  tbo  Friendless,  29th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Something  New. 

Patent  Army  Pocket  Pipe  and  Cigar  Holder  combined. 
It  is  self-cleaning,  smokes  cool,  can  not  get  out  of  order,  is 
elegantly  finished,  and  a superb  luxury  for  all  lovers  of 
the  weed.  If  you  would  enjoy  the  exquisite  pleasure  of 
a good  smoke,  send  at  once,  and  the  order  will  lie  filled 
per  return  mail.  Price  per  dozen,  postage  pre-paid,  $2  50. 
Address  orders 

RICHARDS  & CO.,  97  William  Street,  N.  Y. 


Straits’  Ong'ucnt-  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  post- 
paid, for  60  cents.  Address  C.  F SHULT8,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Soldiers  Discharged 

For  Wounds,  $100  Bounty  paid  by  applying  at  once 
Blanks  and  information  sent  by  mail. 

SOMES,  BROWN  & CO,  2 Park  Place,  N.  Y.  City. 


Watches  and  Jewelry 

Of  every  description. 

Orders,  large  or  small,  faithfully  executed.  Established 
20  years. 

T.  B.  BYNNER,  175  Broadway, 

New  York. 


Gold  Watch  Free 

AND 

$15  Per  Day,  $15 

Made  easy  by  every  Agent  who  sells  our  Great  New  and 
Wonderful  Extra  Large  Size  Stationery  and  Prize  Pack- 
ages. $25  can  be  made  in  a few  hours  by  smart  agents. 
Greatest  vtoney-making  business  of  the  age.  Each  Pack- 
age contains  large  quantities  of  fine  Writing  Materials, 
such  as  Paper,  Envelopes,  Pens,  Pencils,  Blotters,  Em- 
blems, Ladies'  Paris  Fashion  Plates,  Designs  for  Needle- 
work, Cottage  Keepsakes,  Household  Companions,  Parlor 
Amusements,  Guide  for  Letter  Writers,  Many  Ways  to 
Get  Rich,  Gents'  Pocket  Calendars  for  the  Year,  Union 
Designs,  Yankee  Notions  of  all  kinds,  Recipes,  Games, 
Engravings,  Rich  and  Costly  Presents  of  Fnshionable  Jew- 
elry, etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  the  whole  worth  many  dollars  if 
bought  separately.  Price  each  Package  only  25  cents 
retail.  Wholesale  rates  to  Agents  very  low.  Agents 
guaranteed  $15  per  day.  A splendid  Solid  Gold  or  Sil- 
ver Hunting  Case  Lever  Watcii  (warranted)  presented 
free  to  eacli  Agent.  Person  wanted  to  establish  Ageu- 
cies  in  every  town  and  village.  Agencies  given  free. 
Send  for  our  great  new  circulars  for  1864  containing  extra 
premium  inducements,  free.  S.  C.  RICKARDS  & CO., 
102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Original,  Largest,  and  Oldest  Prize 
Package  House  in  the  world. 

Davis  Collamore  & Go., 

479  Broadway,  below  Broome  St, 

I m uortf.rs  of  fine  China,  Wkdgewood,  Parian,  &c., 
&c.  Engraved  Glass  to  order  in  great  variety. 

Colored  Stone  < hina  Dining  Sets. 


The  Exquisite  Toilet  Articles  of  the 

SOCIETE  HYGIENIQUE  OF  N.  Y. 

Send  for  a prospectus  as  below. 

Vinaiore  de  Toilette,  Sovereign  Cosmetic,  Restora- 
tive and  Sanitary,  $1  25  and  65  cts.  per  bottle.  Japon- 
ioa,  for  tiie  Hair,  Elegant,  Certain,  but  only  hartn- 
' estoratlve,  $1  and  Di)  cts.  per  bottle.  Huilk  Philo- 
oome,  the  Delightful  On,  75  cts.  M ,\o- 
molia  Philocomx,  the  Exquisite  Po- 
i>  made,  75  eta.  One  sixth  off  liy  the  dozen. 

-»*  >f  your  druggist  has  not  these  articles, 
nke  no  other , but  remit  with-vonr  order 
o VICTOR  E.  MAUGER,  115  Chambers 
>t.,  N.  Y..  sole  agent  for  the  Society,  and 
you  will  receive  carefully  packed. 


Hardens  and  invigorates  the  Gums. 

Purifies  and  Sweetens  the  breath.  Cleanses,  Beautifies, 
Mid  Preserve,  the  Teetli. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers.  Pile, 
7D.cents  per  bottle. 

HALL  & RUCKEL,  Proprietors, 

21S  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Don't  buy  your  Gaiter3 
or  Shoes  without  Fogff’s 
Patent  Lever  Buckle. 

They  are  self-adjusting,  and  re- . 
quire  no  holes  punched  in  the  strap. 
Dealers  or  manufacturers  can  en- 
close Ten  Cents  Currency,  and  I 
will  mail  sample  of  two  patterns. 
FREDERICK  STEVENS. 

215  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 

and 

68  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A Chinese  Preparation. 

Warranted  to  force  the  hair  on  the  smoothest  face,  or 
money  refunded.  SenL  post-paid,  on  the  receipt  of  50 
Cfcnte.  Address  L.  L.  STONE,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Original  from 
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' $1,00  FOR  FOUR  MONTHS. 

.$3,00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1864,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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GEN.  WILLIAM  T.  SHEKMAN. 

Wb  give  on  the  preceding  page  a portrait  of 
Major-General  William  T.  Shkrman,  command- 
ing the  Department  of  the  Mississippi,  and  just 
now  prominently  before  the  country  in  connection 
with  the  Federal  victories  in  Georgia.  General 
Sherman  is  forty-six  years  of  age,  and  is  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  ablest  officers  in  the  service.  A 
sketch  of  his  life  was  published  in  No.  376  of  the 
Weekly,  March  12, 1861. 


TOUCH  THEM  TENDERLY. 

O touch  them  tenderly;  they  fell 
In  the  harsh  storm  of  shot  and  shell, 

When,  like  a vast  Plutonian  bell, 

Rang  the  responding  air 
To  artillcrean  thunder-strokes, 

Shiveriug  a chained  nation’s  yokes, 

The  steepling  pines  and  spreading  oaks 
Fell  with  the  soldiers  there. 

Touch  tenderly  these  sons  of  Mars ; 

Wrap  Sedgwick  in  the  flag  of  stars; 

Sponge  the  brave  blood  from  Wadsworth’s  scars, 
Through  which  his  spirit  fled 
From  honor  here  to  glory  where 
The  banner  blue  in  fields  of  air 
Is  bright  with  stars  forever  fair, 

Without  the  stripe's  of  red. 

Touch  tenderly  the  living  braves: 

Blessed  be  the  gentle  hand  that  saves 
A hero!  while  our  banner  waves 
The  loyal  heart  will  heat 
With  quicker  pulses  where  they  tread. 

Bind  softly  the  poor  wounds  that  bled 
Where  the  wild-flowers  their  odors  shed, 

Making  the  free  air  sweet. 

Touch  tenderly  the  gallant  men 

Who  smile  at  their  red  wounds,  and  then 

Ask  to  be  ordered  back  again. 

To  join  the  fight  anew ; 

To  go  where  Grant  and  Hancock  lead ; 

To  follow  Butler,  Burnside,  Meade; 

To  watch  and  march  and  charge  and  bleed 
Where  waves  the  starry  blue. 

Touch  tenderly  the  man  whose  life 
Is  dear  to  mother,  sweet-heart,  wife, 

Whose  blood  was  poured  out  in  the  strife 
Of  liberty  with  crime ; 

For  braver  than  the  Spartan  band 
Are  the  defenders  of  the  land, 

Who  like  a living  bulwark  stand, 

Each  crowned  with  deeds  snblime. 
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OUR  WAR  MAPS. 

The  readers  of  Harper’s  Weekly  will  find  It  for  their 
advantage  to  preserve  for  constant  reference  the  two 
elaborate  and  complete  Maps  of  the  Seat  of  War  pub- 
lished in  the  last  Number.  Every  important  place  and 
position  is  so  carefully  laid  down  in  these  Maps  that 
the  reader  can  trace  upon  them,  from  day  to  day,  the 
movements  of  our  armies  under  Grant  in  Virginia 
and  under  Sherman  in  Georgia,  and  those  of  the  enemy 
under  Leb  and  Johnston,  opposed  to  them.  They  can 
thus  gain  a clear  and  intelligent  view  of  the  design  and 
effect  of  die  various  movements  and  counter-movements 
of  the  belligerents. 


“NOT  EVERY  ONE  THAT  SAITH 
LORD!  LORD!” 

THE  papers  which  were  lately  suspended  in 
this  city  profess  an  overpowering  regard  for 
the  Government  and  the  Union.  They  will 
not  adeny  that  the  war  for  the  maintenance  of 
both  has  reached  a most  important  crisis.  They 
will  agree  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens 
who  wish,  as  well  as  profess  to  wish,  that  the 
rebellion  may  be  conquered  forever,  to  make 
every  allowance  for  the  exercise  at  such  a time 
of  that  supreme  discretion  which  necessarily  be- 
longs to  every  Government.  They  will  be  dis- 
posed to  view  the  acts  of  the  Government,  even 
when  irritating  and  ill-judged,  as  not  leveled  at  , 
the  liberties  of  the  citizen  but  at  the  crimes  of 
rebels.  They  will  concede  that  at  a moment  , 
like  this  the  publication  of  a forged  proclama- 
tion of  the  President  to  the'effect  that  the  strug- 
gle is  going  disastrously  against  us  is  an  offense 
of  the  gravest  kind,  whose  tendency  is  to  strike 
a fatal  blow  at  the  cause  for  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens  are  fighting  and 
falling  in  the  field.  They  can  not  seriously 
plead  that  it  is  only  “a  hoax,”  nor  mean  sober- 
ly to  excuse  themselves  by  saying  that  they  had 
left  their  columns  without  any  responsible  super- 
vision. Their  columns,  by  their  own  confessed 
negligence,  have  been  made  the  vehicle  of  a 
damaging  blow  at  the  Union  and  Government 
to  which  they  so  zealously  profess  their  devo- 
tion, and  however  sincerely  they  may  deplore 
the  order  by  which  they  were  suspended,  they 
will  honorably  allow  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, they  ought  to  suffer  some  kind  of  pen- 
alty, and  will  believe  that  the  suppression,  how- 
ever mistaken  an  act,  came  from  patriotic  zeal 
rather  than  from  despotic  tyranny. 

Now  let  every  candid  man  decide  whether, 
granting  that  the  suppression  of  those  pupers 
was  ili-judged,  their  comments  upon  the  act 
show  u sincere  desire  to  forbear  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  whet£eo|  they  are  ndt  intended  to 
do  exactly  what  the  forged  proclamation  they 
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published  was  meant  to  do — namely,  to  perplex 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  dishearten 
the  loyal  armies,  encourage  the  rebels,  and  in- 
vite foreign  interference  ? 

It  is  strange,  of  course,  that  journals  which, 
by  their  own  account,  are  so  devoted  to  the  sal- 
vation of  the  country,  should  put  the  worst  con- 
ceivable interpretation  upon  every  act  of  the 
Government;  should  stimulate  opposition  to 
the  raising  of  soldiers  by  draft;  should  resist 
— with  an  acrimony  that  might,  except  for  that 
professed  devotion,  be  called  partisan — the  whole 
policy  of  the  Government ; very  strange  indeed 
that  papers  so  zealously  loyal  in  profession 
should  constantly  denounce  the  Government  so 
much  more  fiercely  than  the  rebellion  that  they 
are  universally  considered  as  virtual  friends  of 
the  rebels.  But  such  is  the  perversity  of  man. 
And  there  are  probably  people  to  be  found  at 
this  moment,  and  intelligent  and  loyal  people 
too,  who  sincerely  believe  that  both  of  those 
journals,  if  they  were  swindled,  hoped  that  the 
proclamation  might  be  genuine ; people  who  think 
that  it  is  not  a hearty  loyalty  to  the  Govern- 
ment which  makes  them  daily  depict  the  Govern- 
ment as  the  real  enemy  of  our  liberties ; people, 
in  fine,  who  believe  that  neither  of  the  journals, 
so  professedly  loyal,  would  be  very  sorely  grieved 
if  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should 
be  overthrown  by  a compromise  with  rebels.  It 
is  our  firm  faith  that  such  people  could  be  found. 
And  if  it  were  indeed  so,  how  well  might  the 
papers  in  question  exclaim,  * Qf  what  avail  then 
are  the  loudest  professions  of  loyalty!” 


TWO  GLIMPSES  OF  JEFFERSON 
DAVIS. 

We  have  lately  had  two  glimpses  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  sad  and  gloomy  enough.  About  a 
month  ago  a little  son  of  his  fell  from  a balcony 
and  was  killed,  and  on  the  Sunday  afternoon 
after  the  funeral,  which  was  the  day  subsequent 
to  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  Davis  is  de- 
scribed sitting  alone  in  his  pew  in  church,  clad 
in  deep  black,  a figure  of  utter  grief  and  woe. 
The  second  glimpse  is  at  the  funeral  of  the  rebel 
General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart.  It  took  place  at  a 
late  hour  in  the  afternoon.  The  scene  was  most 
dreary.  “The  short  service  was  read”  as  if 
there  must  be  no  time  lost.  The  guns  that 
threatened  Richmond  with  justice  roared  beyond 
the  city.  No  military  escort  accompanied  the 
procession  to  the  grave ; but  chief  of  all  during 
the  burial  service  at  the  church,  Jefferson  Da- 
vis is  seen  sitting  near  the  front  “ with  a look 
of  grief  upon  his  care-worn  face.” 

Care-worn  his  face  may  well  be  at  a soldier’s 
funeral,  for  he  has  caused  more  funerals,  more 
agonized  heart-breaks,  more  comfortless  sorrow, 
than  any  man  the  sun  now  looks  upon.  Nor  is 
there  probably  a more,  wretched  being  in  the 
world.  Baffled  in  his  ambitious  and  long-plot- 
ted schemes,  unsupported  by  those  upon  whom 
lie  counted  in  the  North,  deserted  and  disdained 
by  the  British  Government,  6ick  and  sad  in 
mind  and  body,  his  huge  crime  is  unrelieved  by 
a solitary  ray  of  extenuation  or  excuse.  That 
his  theory  of  the  National  Government  might 
honestly  differ  from  ours  may  be  admitted ; but 
that  he  should  assert  a mere  theory,  without 
the  least  excuse  of  oppression,  at  such  cost  of 
blood  and  sorrow,  is  itself  au  atrocity.  While 
to  assert  it,  as  he  and  his  fellows  have  done,  for 
the  basest  and  most  odious  of  purposes,  is  an 
unspeakable  wickedness.  Even  could  he  suc- 
ceed, and  his  Confederacy  acquire  a position 
among  recognized  states,  the  infamy  of  its  ori- 
gin could  no  more  be  forgotten  than  the  source 
of  a fortune  which  sprang  from  the  slave-trade. 

Even  could  the  effort  to  destroy  the  Union 
and  divide  the  country  prosper,  the  object  of  the 
destruction  would  be  forever  remembered.  Grant 
the  success;  concede  that  the  rebellion  triumphs; 
do  you  think  Jefferson  Davis  would  rank  in 
history  with  Miltiades,  with  Curtius,  with 
Alnold  Von  Wincklereid,  with  William 
Tell,  with  Washington,  with  Bolivar,  with 
Garibaldi  ? Would  his  name  be  hailed  with 
love  and  enthusiasm  as  a friend  of  humanity? 
No.  His  epitaph  would  have  no  higher  heroic 
strain  than  this:  “He  destroyed  a great,  pow- 
erful and  prosperous  nation  because  it  refused 
to  be  degraded,  and  because  he  wished  to  whip 
women  and  sell  babies  unchallenged.”  In 
America  history  the  crime  of  Benedict  Ar- 
nold disappears  before  that  of  Jefferson  Da- 
vis. The  gloom  that  shrouded  him  in  these 
two  glimpses  in  the  church  will  never  pass  away 
from  his  figure  as  it  is  seen  in  history— the  gloom 
of  unrelieved  infamy. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  ARMY. 

If  any  body  is  troubled  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  skulkers  from  our  armies,  let  him  remember 
that  it  is  so  every  where,  and  in  all  armies. 
When  General  Sidney  Johnson  was  in  the 
rebel  command  in  Tennessee  he  issued  an  order, 
the  details  of  which  we  take  from  the  Richmond 
Examiner  of  that  time,  by  which  every  captain 
was  to  call  tho  roll  of  his  company  before  going 
into  action,  and  again  upon  coming  out,  when 
every  man  who  was  not  dead,  wounded,  or  ab- 
sent upon  leave,  was  to  be  court-martialed  for 
cowardice.  Carrying  the  wounded  from  the 
field  during  action  was  prohibited,  and  every 
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man  going  to  the  rear  upon  any  pretense  was  to 
be  shot  by  the  file  officers. 

There  are  doubtless  some  skulkers  in  our  ar- 
mies ; but  the  spirit  of  the  Union  soldiers  as  a 
mass  is  unsurpassed  and  insuperable.  An  eye- 
witness tells  us  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
began  with  faith  in  General  Grant,  but  that  the 
first  week’s  fighting  so  endeared  him  to  them 
that  the  faith  has  become  a kind  of  worship,  and 
the  army  moves  and  fights  under  that  inspiration 
as  one  hero.  The  same  spirit  seizes  them  ev- 
ery where ; and  we  know  of  one  of  the  best  cav- 
alry regiments  in  the  service,  on  duty  elsewhere, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  preference  of  all  cav- 
alry for  its  own  branch,  has  asked  to  be  dis- 
mounted and  sent  to  the  front  as  infantry  to 
fight  under  Grant. 

Wo  do  not  wonder  the  eye-witness  declares 
that  he  and  the  army  have  no  more  doubt  of 
success  than  of  the  sun’s  rising. 


FORGETFULNESS. 

The  Richmond  Examiner,  of  May  12,  ex- 
claims : “Heaven  and  earth  now  call  upon  the 
Government  to  bring  up  all  the  troops  at  its 
command and  the  Sentinel,  of  May  19,  says: 
“If  we  can  conquer  now — and  God  is  giving 
us  the  promise  of  it — our  work  will  be  done.” 
Both  these  papers  forget  what  the  Virginian, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  said  long  ago : “ The  Al- 
mighty has  no  attribute  which  can  take  side  with 
us  in  such  a contest.”  The  contest  which  Jef- 
fbrson  contemplated  was  exactly  that  which 
the  rebellion  is  waging,  an  attempt  to  remove 
the  ‘ ‘ only  firm  basis"  of  the  liberties  of  a nation ; 
namely,  “ a conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple that  these  liberties  are  the  gift  of  God,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  violated  but  with  his  wrath.” 


THE  “RE  GALANTUOMO.” 

This  noble  old  ship  of  a Power  which  has 
steadily  befriended  us  during  our  great  struggle, 
torn  and  shattered  by  the  tempest  in  which  she 
was  long  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  arrived  at 
Naples  about  the  first  of  May.  She  took  from 
New  York  one  passenger  only,  the  guest  of  Com- 
modore Isola,  and  from  him  we  have  received 
an  interesting  letter,  from  which  we  make  the 
following  extracts : 

“The  journal  I send  ( II  Pungolo,  Naples, 
May  5)  can  not  give  you  an  idea  of  the  joy 
that  pervades  the  whole  country.  Forty  thou- 
sand people  shouting  for  joy  is  a spectacle  not 
often  seen  or  heard;  while  more  substantial 
tokens  of  the  general  interest  felt  in  the  Re 
Galantuomo  are  not  wanting.  A grand  banquet 
is  to  be  given  to  all,  even  the  crew,  and  the  city 

is  to  be  illuminated Commodore  Isola  was 

as  courteous  and  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of 
his  solitary  guest  amidst  all  the  troubl  and 
anxiety  of  our  fearful  storm  as  in  the  first 
bright  days  out  of  New  York,  and  tho  pleasant 
sail  from  the  Azores  to  Gibraltar,  and  thence  to 
Naples.  The  officers  are  simply  heroes.  Their 
courage,  brave  endurance,  and  straightforward 
duty-doing  when  all  hope  had  gone  (for  we  were 
without  hope  for  three  days),  is  something  not 
to  be  forgotten.  And  yet,  withal,  so  unostenta- 
tious and  quiet.  I shall  love  Italy  and  the 
Italians  while  I live.  What  a noble  thing  it 
was  those  frigates  searching  for  us!  They 
should  know  how  heartily  it  is  appreciated. 
The  formal  acknowledgments  and  decorations 
aud  honors  of  the  Italian  Government  do  not 
tell  half  the  warm  gratitude  all  on  board  the 
Re  Galantuomo  feel  toward  them.  ” 

The  journal  II  Pungolo  describes  a tr" length, 
and  with  enthusiasm,  the  festal  reception  of  the 
good  ship  in  Naples ; and  after  a vivid  account 
of  the  storm,  during  which  only  two  men  were 
injured,  and  all  were  heroes,  as  our  correspond- 
ent writes,  the  editor  exclaims,  with  natural 
pride,  “ With  sailors  like  these  Italy  may  cer- 
tainly soon  become  one  of  the  great  maritime 
powers  of  the  world.”  The  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  Re  Galantuomo  have  served  to 
bind  this  country  only  the  more  closely  to  the 
land  of  Cavoub,  of  Garibaldi,  and  of  Vic- 
tor Emanuel.  Viva  Garibaldi  ! Viva  il  Re 
Galantuomo  ! 


GREAT  BATTLES. 

While  all  our  minds  are  so  intent  upon  the 
fierce  Virginia  tights,  and  of  speculation  upon  their 
probable  consequences,  it  will  be  useful  to  remem- 
ber the  facts  of  other  great  historic  battles. 

The  details  of  the  old  Greek  and  Persian  and 
Roman  contests  are  of  course  more  or  less  fanci- 
ful, but  they  doubtless  indicate  the  relative  forces. 
At  Marathon  the  Athenians  arc  said  to  have  had 
10,000 ; the  Persians  110,000.  The  Athenians  lost 
192 ; the  Persians  6400,  and  were  defeated.  Then 
came  Xerxes  with  his  fabulous  army,  which  is 
given  in  detail,  horse  and  foot,  fleet,  army,  and  fol- 
lowers, at  2,500,000.  Against  this  invasion  7000 
Greeks  held  the  Pass  of  Thermopylse,  and  upon 
the  marb. . liou  oi  Leonidas  was  the  inscription : 
“ Here  4000  Peloponnesians  fought  with  3,000,000 
of  foes.”  Herodotus,  who  loves  a generous  meas- 
ure, says  there  were  5 000,000.  At  Arbela  the  tra- 
dition makes  Alexander  the  Great  with  47,000 
horse  and  foot  defeat  1,040,000  Persians.  At  Can- 
me  Hannibal  had  50,000,  and  of  the  80,000  Ro- 
mans destroyed  50,000,  so  that  only  figments  of 
the  Roman  force  escaped.  At  Pharsalia  Julius 
CaiSAR  with  22.000  routed  Pomfey  with  52,000. 
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In  later  times  Gustavus  Vasa  at  Lutzen  with 
18,500  foot  and  horse  defeated  Wallestein  with 
15,000.  At  Blenheim,  one  of  the  pivotal  battles  in 
European  history,  the  final  check  to  Louis  thb 
Fourteenth’s  ambition,  the  French  and  Bavarians 
under  Tai.lard  were  60,000  with  61  guns ; the  Al- 
lies under  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  were 

56.000  with  52  guns.  The  battle  wavered  at  inter- 
vals during  the  day,  but  at  last,  -with  a loss  of  5000 
killed  and  8000  wounded,  Marlborough  almost 
destroyed  the  French  army,  which  lost  12,000  kill- 
ed, 14,000  prisoners,  all  its  guns,  with  its  General 
and  1200  officers.  Not  more  than  20,000  of  its  ef- 
fective men  ever  reassembled.  At  Pultowa  Charles 
the  Twelfth  with  24,000  men  fought  nearly  60,000 
Russians.  Charles  was  defeated,  and  lost  nearly 
half  of  his  army. 

Tlie  Napoleon  campaigns  are  the  story  of  the 
most  sanguinary  battles.  Yet  in  Egypt,  at  the  fa- 
mous battle  of  the  Pyramids  at  the  peginning  of 
his  career,  Napoleon,  with  10,000  French  under 
Kleber,  routed  80,000  Egyptians  and  destroyed 
the  Mamelukes;  and  the  French  loss,  according 
to  Paton,  the  latest  authority,  after  nineteen  hours 
of  severe  exertion,  was  no  more  than  10  killed  and 
30  wounded.  At  Marengo  Napoleon,  with  28,000, 
defeated  31,000  Austrians,  killing  7000  and  captur- 
ing 3000,  with  artillery  and  standards,  and  losing 
about  7000.  At  Austerlitz  the  Allies  were  75,000 
strong,  Napoleon  80,000.  The  Allies  were  over- 
whelmed, losing  10,000  killed,  20,1)00  prisoners,  185 
guns,  400  caissons,  and  45  standards.  At  Wagram 
Napoleon  had  a magnificent  army  of  150,000  foot, 

30.000  cavalry,  and  750  guns.  The  Allies  brought 
into  action  more  than  140,000.  The  battle  was  in- 
decisive. The  loss  on  each  side  was  about  25,000, 
and  the  French  captured  a few  guns.  At  Borodino 
the  French  counted  125,000,  the  Russians  130,000. 
The  latter  lost  52,000,  the  former  80,000.  In  the 
whole  Russian  campaign,  of  an  army  which  is  round- 
ly reckoned  at  600,000,  Napoleon  lost  125,000  kill- 
ed, 193,000  captured,  and  182,000  dead  of  hunger, 
disease,  and  exposure.  Yet  the  next  year  he  cross- 
ed the  Rhine  again  with  an  anny  of  350,000.  At 
Leipsic,  with  175,000  men  and  750  guns,  he  was 
defeated  by  the  Allies  with  nearly  300,000  men  and 
more  than  1300  guns.  The  battle  raged  for  three 
'days,  and  was  one  of  the  most  fiercely  contested 
ever  known.  The  French  lost  more  than  60,000, 
the  Allies  more  than  40,000.  The  tough  old  Tory 
Alison  says  that  it  was  this  battle  which  “deliv- 
ered Europe  from  French  bondage."  But  Napo- 
leon made  one  more  and  final  effort.  He  began 
the  four  days’  campaign  of  Waterloo  with  130,000 
men.  Upon  the  actual  field  the  best  authorities 
give  the  English  49,608  foot,  12,402  horse,  5646  ar- 
tillery, with  166  guns ; in  all,  67,655,  of  which  about 

24.000  were  British.  The  French  had  48,950  foot, 
15,765  horse,  7282  artillery,  with  246  guns;  in  all, 
71,947.  The  battle  lasted  for  eight  hours.  The 
British  loss  was  15,000  killed  and  wounded.  The 
French  army  was  virtually  destroyed,  and  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  with  it. 

The  battles  of  our  Revolution  were  hardly  more 
than  skirmishes.  On  Long  Island  the  Americans 
had  about  5000  men,  of  which  they  lost  2000.  The 
British  had  15,000  men,  with  40  guns.  Their  loss 
was  abont  400.  At  Trenton  we  had  about  2400  en- 
gaged with  1500  iHessians.  They  lost  36  and  we 
4.  At  Monmouth  the  forces  were  about  12,000  on 
each  side.  The  Americans  lost  200  killed  and 
wounded,  the  British  about  800.  In  the  battle  of 
the  Brandywine  Washington  had  about  11,000  ef- 
fective men.  Lord  Howe  about  18,000.  The  Brit- 
ish lost  about’ 600  killed  and  wounded.  The  Amer- 
ican loss  was  greater,  but  no  exact  returns  were 
ever  made.  At  Saratoga,  perhaps  the  most  deci- 
sive battle  of  the  Revolution,  our  force  was  12,000, 
militia  and  regulars,  and  Burgoyne’s  not  more 
than  6000.  At  Camden  Cornwallis,  with  a little 
more  than  2000  regulars,  routed  our  miscellaneous 
force  of  6000.  We  lost  900  killed  and  as  many 
prisoners ; the  British  lost  in  all  325.  In  the  Rev- 
olutionary siege  of  Yorktown  the  Americans  and 
French  were  16,000,  the  British  8000.  During  the 
siege  our  loss  was  about  300  killed  and  wounded, 
the  British  about  550. 

Of  all  these  contests  those  of  Marathon,  Arbela, 
Pultowa,  Blenheim,  Waterloo,  and  Saratoga  are 
ranked  by  Professor  Creasy  as  among  “ the  deci- 
sive battles  of  the  world.”  If  the  great  campaign 
of  the  spring  in  this  country  shall  result  in  a full 
triumph  of  tho  national  arms,  it  will  not  be  the 
least  of  those  decisive  battles. 


ART-CRITICISM. 

Mr.  IF.  H.  Beard: 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  Tribune  of  May  21  you  ad- 
dress a letter  to  me,  justly  assuming  that  I wrote  au 
article  entitled  “Art-Criticism”  in  Harpers  Weekly 
of  May  7.  That  article  was  suggested  by  the  re- 
joinders to  the  Tribune  criticisms  upon  pictures, 
which,  so  far  as  I had  heard  or  read  them,  consisted 
of  personal  vituperation  and  even  menace  of  the 
critic.  I therefore  wrote  the  article  to  which  you 
allude,  in  which  I assert  the  right  of  every  man  to 
express  his  opinion  ot  pictures  however  unsound  his 
philosophy,  r distasteful  his  style,  or  erroneous  hi« 
conclusions,  or  gross  his  ignorance  may  appear  to 
any  one  else,  provided  always  that  he  does  not  per- 
sonally asperse  the  artist.  The  criticisms  in  ques- 
tion, sweeping,  severe,  ignorant,  and  arrogant  as 
they  have  been  called,  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
properly  described  as  personal  attacks  upon  the  art- 
ists criticised,  and  in  my  zeal  I wrote  that  the  most 
exasperated  artist  dared  not  call  them  so.  You  re- 
ply that  you  “not  only  dare  but  do”  say  that  they 
are  little  else  than  personal  attacks,  and  that  in 
your  own  case  especially  the  “ criticism"  is  not  so 
much  an  attack  upon  your  art  as  upon  your  moral 
character. 

I have  read  the  articles  again,  as  you  suggest, 
but  I still  can  not  agree  with  you  that  they  are  per- 
sonal attacks.  The  remarks  upon  your  Dance  of 
Silenus  are  certainly  a wholesale  condemnation  of 
that  picture.  It  is  described  as  “low,"  with  other 
erftfip^ff^atr^I)  rjepd  DO^  repeat,  and  as  tending  to 
the  corruption  of  youth.  But  that  you  are  “ low,” 
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or  that  you  painted  the  picture  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
rupting youth,  the  critic  does  not  say.  A man  may 
ray  that  I state  what  is  not  true ; but  that  is  very 
different  from  calling  me  a liar,  'flic  question  then 
still  remains,  whether  a spectator  looking  at  a pic- 
ture, and  thinking  it  to  be  false  in  art  and  danger- 
ous in  morals,  may  not  publicly  say  so  ? 

If  I print  a book,  and  the  reader,  without  any 
acquaintance  with  me  or  prejudice  against  me, 
thinks  it  sophistical,  false,  or  immoral,  may  he  not 
say  so?  May  he  not  warn  the  public  against  what 
he  conceives  to  be  the  debasing  influence  of  my 
book,  and  hope  that  “this  man”  will  write  no  more 
like  it?  May  he  not  declare  that  my  book  is  as 
bad  as  Mrs.  Aruba  Behn’s,  and  worthy  to  have  been 
read  in  the  stews  of  Corinth,  if  that  is  his  opinion  ? 
He  may  indeed  express  himself  in  a very  offensive 
way,  but  I can  not  fairly  denounce  his  criticism, 
however  false  I may  think  it  in  substance  and  ar- 
rogant in  expression,  as  a personal  attack.  There- 
fore you  are  wrong  in  thinking  that  I have  approved 
an  assault  upon  your  moral  character. 

If  you  will  allow  me,  I will  add  a few  words  upon 
the  general  subject  which  has  occasioned  this  cor- 
respondence. 

You  speak  of  what  I wrote  as  “an  indorsement 
of  this  man’s  articles,”  meaning  the  Tribune  criti- 
cism. Of  course  when  you  say  this,  you  were  not 
aware  that  in  Harper’s  Weekly  of  the  previous  week 
I had  expressed  my  dissent  from  the  principle,  so 
far  as  I understand  it,  of  the  criticisms  in  question, 
and  also  with  many  of  their  special  verdicts.  In 
that  article  I say  of  the  picture  of  yours,  which  was 
*o  severely  censured  by  the  Tribune  critic,  “the 
Goat  Revel  of  Beard’s,  instead  of  seeming  to  us 
too  indecent  to  mention  is  not  without  a startling 
•train  of  Rabelaisque  satire  and  warning.”  I do 
not,  therefore,  “indorse”  the  articles.  I merely 
“ indorse”  the  critic’s  right  to  express  his  opinion  of 
any  artist  as  an  artist,  just  as  I do  yours  to  express 
your  opinion  of  any  critic  as  a critic.  Then  you 
deny  that  every  man  has  a right  to  express  his  opinion 
publicly  of  subjects  upon  which  he  is  totally  igno- 
rant. But  do  you  really  think  that  Ptolemy  had 
not  the  same  right  to  say  that  the  sun  moved  round 
the  earth  that  Copernicus  had  to  say  that  the 
earth  moves  round  the  sun  ? How  is  the  question 
of  ignorance  to  be  settled?  The  Tribune  critic 
says,  virtually,  that  Mr.  Durand  is  ignorant  of  na- 
ture. Upon  your  principle,  he  ought  to  insist  that 
Mr.  Durand  has  no  right  to  paint.  He  also  says 
that,  if  I like  the  pictures  of  certain  artists,  I know 
nothing  of  nature.  Upon  your  principle,  he  ought 
to  insist  that  I should  not  publicly  express  my 
opinion  of  those  pictures,  because  they  are  sub- 
jects upon  which  I am  totally  ignorant.  Certain- 
ly you  can  not  mean  that.  If  he  should  take  that 
ground,  I should  reply  that  my  admiration  of  Ken- 
sett’s  pictures,  and  of  M’Entee’s,  and  of  Elliott’s, 
of  Hicks’s,  of  Hennessy’s,  of  Nast’s,  and  of  your 
own,  might  be  very  ignorant,  but  it  was  wholly  sin- 
cere, and  that  I should  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  it 
merely  because  a critic,  whether  he  were  an  artist 
or  not,  thought  me  incapable  of  judging. 

Indeed,  must  not  every  work  of  art  in  literature, 
painting,  music,  architecture,  whatever  it  may  be, 
take  its  chance  ? They  are  addressed  to  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  that  will  justify  them,  and  winnow 
the  chaff  from  the  wheat.  Besides,  the  balance  of 
criticism  of  artists  and  authors  is  pretty  fairly  ad- 
justed. If  our  heads  are  broken  in  the  Round  Ta- 
ble, for  instance,  they  may  be  swathed  with  sweet 
spices  in  the  Independent.  If  an  “ignoramus”  crit- 
icises us  in  the  Tribune,  a genial  sympathy  and  in- 
telligence may  sparkle  in  th ejEvening  Post.  When 
you  say  that  no  person  has  a right  to  speak  public- 
ly of  subjects  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  you  seem  to 
me  to  forget  that  then  nobody’s  right  to  talk  could 
ever  be  satisfactorily  settled. 

I cordially  agree  with  you  that  criticisms  of  pic- 
tures would  always  be  better  if  they  were  written 
bv  competent  persons.  And  you  remember  that  it 
was  said  of  a certain  picture  also  that  it  would  have 
been  better  if  the  artist,  had  taken  more  pains.  I 
welcome  the  articles  in  the  Tribune  not  because  I 
agree  with  their  judgments,  for  I do  not,  any  more 
than  I agree  with  Ruskin  that  Claude  was  a botch- 
er ; nor  because  I commend  their  style,  for  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  writer  is  much  too  absolute  and  dog- 
matic, and  has  an  unfortunate  knack  of  saying  an 
unpleasant  thing  in  an  unpleasant  way ; but  I wel- 
come them  because  they  seem  to  me  an  able  and 
honest,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  even  a heroic 
effort  at  serious  criticism,  and  I am  very  sure  that 
you  and  many  other  artists  entirely  misapprehend 
the  spirit  in  which  they  are  written.  And  now,  will 
you  allow  me  to  end  what  is  meant  at  least  for  a 
friendly  letter  by  capping  the  last  sentence  in  yours  ? 
You  say,  “ The  true  artist  desires  nothing  more  than 
just  criticism.”  I fully  believe  it,  and  also  that  the 
true  critic  desireB  nothing  more  than  to  criticise 
justly.  Respectfully  yours, 

George  William  Curtis. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

Senate. — May  18.  The  House  bill  defining  the  pay  of 
officers  on  the  staff  of  the  Lieutenant-General  was  passed. 
— 1 The  House  bill,  granting  lands  to  the  State  of  Iowa 
for  railroad  purposes  was  reported  with  amendments  and 
passed. — The  bill  to  expedite  the  public  printing  was 
pasaed,  with  an  amendment  suspending  the  printing  of 
the  report"  of  the  offers  received  and  contracts  made  for 

carrying  the  mails. May  19.  Mr.  Harding  introduced  a 

bill,  which  was  passed,  to  amend  the  act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved September,  1S50,  in  relation  to  donations  to  set- 
tlors on  the  public  lands  in  California. — Mr.  Morrill,  from 
the  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  on 
the  bill  for  an  erection  of  a Territorial  Government  for 
Montana,  made  a report  which  recommends  that  the  Sen- 
ate recede  from  its  amendment,  striking  out  the  words 
“ Every  free  white  inhabitant  in  the  qualification  for  vot- 
ers," and  inserting  “ All  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
those  » ho  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  such,” 
etc.  After  considerable  debate,  in  which  Messrs.  Morrill, 
Hale,  Wade,  Horton,  and  Sumner  participated,  the  report 
of  the  Committee  was  adopted.  20  Yeas,  18  Nays.— The 
Pacific  Railroad  bill  was  then  taken  up  ns  unfinished  busi- 
ness, but  no  vote  was  taken. May  20.  A joint  resolu- 

tion was  introduced  by  Mr.  Wilson  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  call  out  men  by  draft)  for  one_y£ar.-.'.rh£  bill  au- 
thorizing a mail  steamslilp  krvifcd  LeiweciLtV  United 
States  and  Brazil  was  brought  up,  and  after  some  diacus- 
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sion  laid  over. May  21.  Beyond  debating  the  Paclflo  ] 

Railroad  bill,  the  Senate  did  nothing  of  importance. 

May  23.  The  bill  in  relation  to  navnl  supplies,  which  was 
reported  upon  adversely  by  the  Naval  Committee,  wus 
taken  up.  Mr.  Grimes  proceeded  to  defend  the  bill  agaiust 
the  report  of  the  Navul  Committee,  showing  the  abuses  of 
the  old  system  and  the  need  of  a reform.  Mr.  Hale  and 
others  participated  in  the  discussion,  but  no  vote  was  taken. 

Mr.  Morgan  introduced  a bill  that  so  much  of  the  act  I 

for  enrolling  and  calling  out  the  national  forces,  and  acts 
amendatory  thereof,  as  authorize  the  discharge  of  any 
person  from  military  service  by  reason  of  the  payment  of 
$300  for  the  procuration  of  a substitute  or  otherwise,  be 
repealed.  Provided  that  nothing  contained  in  this  act 
shall  be  construed  to  alter  the  provisions  of  the  existing 

laws  relative  to  persons  actually  furnishing  substitutes . 

The  Pacific  Railroad  bill  was  then  taken  up,  and,  after  a 
brief  discussion,  was  passed. Mag  24.  Mr.  Johnson  in- 

troduced a bill  grauting  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  a railroud  und  telegraph  line  from  Lake  Superior  to 
Puget  Sound.— The  Brazil  Mail  Steamship  bill  was  passed. 

The  House  bill  to  nppoint  an  additional  supervising  and 

two  local  inspectors  of  steamboats  for  collection  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  East  Tennessee  was  passed. — The  internal  Revenue 
bill  was  discussed  at  length  on  the  clauses  regulating  the 
duties  and  salaries  of  officers  to  be  appointed  under  the 
law.  The  amendments  of  the  Finance  Committee,  which 
were  verbal,  were  generally  agreed  to. 

House.—  May  18.  Mr.  Julian  reported  a bill,  which  was 

Kssed,  providing  for  the  issue  of  patents  to  bona  fide 
lders  of  ‘‘floats’’  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  1S62,  relative  to  Spanish  grunts  in  Louisiana.—1 The 
House  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  joint  res- 
olution heretofore  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, proposing  such  action  as  will  insure  more  perfect 
reciprocity  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  British 
North  American  Provinces.  Mr.  Elijah  Ward  addressed 
the  House  at  length  on  the  subject.  Various  amendments 
were  made,  but  of  no  special  importance,  when  the  Com- 
mittee rose,  and  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  House,  but 

not  finally  acted  upon. May  19.  The  House  passed  the 

Senate  bill  amendatory  of  the  act  authorizing  Nevada  to 
form  a Stale  Government. — The  House  took  up  the  Indian 
Appropriation  bill.  All  the  amendments  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union  were  concurred 
in,  excepting  one  reducing  the  appropriation  dor  the  Sioux 
Indiana  of  Minnesota  from  $150,000  to  $50,000.  The  bill 
passed.  A long  and  acrimonious  personal  debate  then  en- 
sued, in  which  Messrs.  Dawes,  Loan,  Julian,  and  Mallory 
participated Mr.  Pike  of  Maine  advocated,  and  Mr.  Ar- 

nold of  Illinois  opposed,  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty.  Without  taking  the  question  the  House  adjourn- 
ed.  May  20.  Mr.  E.  C.  Ingersoll  was  introduced  as  the 

successor  of  the  late  Owen  Lovqjoy,  qualified,  and  took  his 
seat. — A resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Holman  that  when 
the  House  adjourn  it  be  until  Monday,  to  give  the  mem- 
bers an  opportunity  to  visit  the  wounded  officers  and  sol- 
diers, and  administer  to  their  wants,  which  was  adopted. 
—The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  disagreeing  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  establishing  a Territorial  Government 
for  Montana  made  a report,  which  struck  out  the  Senate’s 
amendment  to  give  the  right  of  suffrage  to  colored  per- 
sons. The  report  was  concurred  in  by  a vote  of  102  to  28. 
—A  bill  was  passed  reimbursing  Professor  Ames  for 
damages  sustained  by  the  burning  of  his  buildings  at  An- 
nandaie,  Virginia.— Mr.  Cox  asked  leave  to  introduce  a 
bill  condemning  the  action  of  the  authorities  in  the  sus- 
pension of  the  New  York  World  and  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, which  was  objected  to  by  Messrs.  Washbume  nnd 

Farnsworth. May  23.  Mr.  Dawes  reported  a resolution 

that  Messrs.  Chandler,  Segar,  and  Kitchen,  whose  claims 
to  seats  from  Virginia  huve  been  rejected,  be  allowed  mile- 
age for  one  session,  and  monthly  pay  till  the  passage  of 
the  resolutions  in  their  respective  cases.  Mr.  Chandler’s 
name  was  stricken  out.  The  resolution,  as  thus  amended, 
was  adopted. — On  motion  of  Mr.  Coffroth  it  was  resolved 
that,  the  Senate  concurring,  both  Houses  adjourn  the  ses- 
sion on  theOth  of  June  at  noon.— On  motion  of  Mr.  Arnolda 
resolution  was  adopted,  instructing  the  Committee  of  the 
Judiciary  to  inquire  whether  any  and  what  legislation  is 
necessary  to  punish  the  forgery  and  publication  of  official  I 
documents,  and  also  what  legislation  is  necessary  to  punish 
those  who,  through  the  press  or  otherwise,  give  informa- 
tion, aid,  and  comfort  to  the  rebels. — Mr.  Pruyn  asked 
leave,  on  behalf  of  his  friends  of  the  New  York  delegation, 
to  offer  a resolution,  That  the  conduct  of  the  Executive 
authority  of  the  Government  in  closing  the  offices  and  sup- 
pressing the  publication  of  the  World  and  Journal  of 
Commerce  newspapers,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  under  the 
circumstances  which  have  been  placed  before  the  public, 
was  an  act  unwarranted  in  itself,  dangerous  to  the  cause 
of  the  Union,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  sub- 
versive of  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  as  such  is 
hereby  censured  by  this  House.  Objection  being  made, 
Mr.  Pruyn  moved  a suspension  of  the  rules  in  order  that 
he  might  iutroduce  the  resolution,  but  the  question  was 
decided  In  the  negative  by  the  following  vote : Yeas,  54; 
Nays,  79.-*-Mr.  Stevens  reported  the  joint  explanatory 
resolution,  which  was  passed,  providing  that  the  late  law 
for  the  temporary  increase  in  duties  on  imports  shall  take 
effect  on  the  30th  instead  of  the  29th  of  April.  All  duties 
improperly  paid  to  be  refunded — Mr.  Stevens  reported  a 
bill  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a railroad  and  telegraph 
line  from  Lake  Superior  to  Puget’s  Sound,  by  the  northern 

route. May  24.  Mr.  Dawes  made  a report  that  William 

Jayne  is  not,  and  that  John  J.  Todd  is,  entitled  to  a seat 
as  Delegate  from  Dakota. — The  House  took  up  the  Senate’s 
amendments  to  the  National  Currency  or  Bank  bill,  and 
concurred  in  several,  disagreeing  to  others. — Mr.  Patter- 
son reported  a bill  to  incorporate  the  Newsboys'  Home,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  which  was  passed.— The  House 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  and 
Mr.  Davis  made  a speech  against  the  propriety  and  expe- 
diency at  this  time  of  giving  the  notice  for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  treaty. 

GENERAL  GRANT’S  CAMPAIGN. 

The  movements  of  General  Grant  during  last  week  were 
mainly  strategic,  though  there  was  considerable  fighting. 
On  Wednesday,  May  18,  the  Second  Corps  advanced  against 
the  enemy’s  right,  driving  him  from  two  lines  of  liis  works 
nnd  capturing  several  pieces  of  artillery.  The  cannon- 
ading was  very  heavy,  but  our  forces  held  their  ground, 
with  an  aggregate  loss  of  one  thousand.  The  Ninth  Corps 
was  also  engaged  on  the  enemy’s  left  during  the  day,  and 
succeeded  iu  pushing  back  the  enemy  for  some  distance, 
but  subsequently  retired,  having  gained  no  considerable 
advantage. 

On  Thursday,  19th,  every  thing  was  quiet  until  evening, 
when  an  effort  was  made  by  Ewell's  Corps  to  turn  our  right 
for  the  purpose  of  capturing  our  supply  trams.  All  day  long 
trains,  loaded  with  ordnance  and  commissary  stores,  had 
been  passing  the  point  attacked,  but  fortunately  none  were 
within  reach  at  the  moment.  Tyler’s  Division,  supported 
by  Birney’s,  was  precipitated  on  the  rebel  column  as  im- 
petuously as  the  nuture  of  the  ground  permitted,  and  after 
a sharp  skirmish  the  latter  were  driven  from  the  ground 
with  serious  loss.  The  First  Maine  Heavy  Artillery  regi- 
ment, eighteen  huudred  strong,  and  fighting  as  infantry, 
charged  on  the  rebel  line  gallantly,  and  swept  every  thing 
before  them  after  a sharp  contest.  About  500  prisoners 
fell  into  our  hands,  besides  1250  killed  and  wounded.  Our . 
loss  was  150  killed  and  750  wounded  and  missing.  Tyler's ' 
troops,  who  chiefly  engaged  the  enemy,  were  just  from 
Washington,  and  had  never  been  under  fire,  but  behaved 
with  the  greatest  gallantry.  General  Meade  gave  a prompt 
recognition  of  their  brave  conduct  in  the  following  order, 
issued  on  Friday: 

4‘  The  Major-General  commanding  desires  to  express  his 
satisfaction  with  the  good  conduct  of  Tyler's  Division, 
Kitching’s  Brigade  of  Heavy  Artillery,  in  the  affair  of 
yesterday  evening.  The  gallant  manner  in  which  these 
commands,  the  greater  portion  being  for  the  first  time  un- 
der fire,  met  and  checked  a persistent  corps  of  the  enemy, 
led  by  one  of  its  best  generals,  justifies  the  commendation 
iu  this  special  manner  of  troops  who  henceforward  will  bo 
relied  upon  as  were  the  tried  veterans  of  the  Second  and 
Sixth  Corps,  at  the  same  time  engaged.  By  command  of 
“ Majob-General  Meade." 

On  Friday  evening  General  Grant  commenced  n move- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  compelling  Lee  to  abandon  his  posi- 
tion at  Spottaylvanin.  Details  of  this  nfovemeut  are  very 
properly  suppressed,  but  it  is  known  that  up  to  Monday, 
23d,  it  had  gone  forward  successfully.  Longstreet’s  Corps 
started  south  at  1 o’clock  Friday  night,  an  hour  and  a 
half  after  Hancock  moved.  Ewell’s  Corpe  followed  Long- 
street. 


On  Saturday  General  Hancock  (Second  Corps)  reached 
Guinea's  Station,  and  thence  pushed  forward  to  Bowling 
Green.  At  Guinea's  Station  they  found  some  rebel  cav- 
alry with  a battery  of  artillery,  which  they  Boon  dispersed. 
Our  cavalry  pursued  them,  inflicting  some  loss,  while  that 
of  our  own  was  very  light.  At  Milford,  beyond  Bowling 
Green,  our  advance  met  u considerable  force  of  the  enemy 
and  drove  them  through  the  town.  On  Sunday  night 
General  Hancock  had  reached  a point  ten  miles  Bouth  of 
Bowling  Green,  on  the  line  of  the  Mattapony.  A bulletin 
of  Secretary  Stanton,  issued  on  Tuesday  night,  says:  “A 
dispatch  from  General  Grant,  dated  at  11  o'clock  Monday 
night,  states  that  the  army  had  moved  from  its  position 
to  the  North  Anna,  following  closely  Lee’s  army.  The 
Fiftli  and  Sixth  Corps  marched  by  way  of  Harris's  Store 
to  Jericho  Ford,  and  the  Fifth  Corps  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing a crossing  and  getting  position  without  much  opposi- 
tion. Shortly  after,  however,  they  were  violently  attack- 
ed, and  handsomely  repulsed  the  assault  without  much 
loss  to  us.  Wre  captured  some  prisoners." 

Another  dispatch,  giving  in  detail  the  movements  of 
our  corpe,  and  speaking  of  the  rebel  assault  on  Warren’s 

fosition,  says : “ He  was  attacked  with  great  vehemence. 

have  never  heard  more  rapid  or  massive  firing  either  of 
artillery  or  musketry.  The  attack  resulted  in  a destructive 
repulse  of  the  enemy.” 

At  the  position  attacked  by  Hancock  the  rebels  were  in- 
trenched, and  in  considerable  force  between  the  creek  lie 
had  crossed  and  the  river,  and  made  a pertinacious  resist- 
ance to  his  onset;  but  before  dark  he  had  forced  them 
from  their  works  and  driven  them  across  the  stream.  It 
is  also  said  that  in  these  engagements  the  slaughter  of  the 
enemy  was  very  great.  Our  losses  were  inconsiderable. 
The  rebels  charged  against  our  artillery,  and  suffered  es- 
pecially from  canister. 

A dispatch  from  General  Grant,  dated  at  8 o'clock  Tues- 
day morning,  has  also  been  received.  It  states  that  the 
enemy  have  fallen  back  from  the  North  Anna,  and  we  are 
in  pursuit.  Negroes  who  have  come  in  say  that  Lee  is  fall- 
ing back  to  Richmond. 

Other  official  dispatches  from  head-quarters  say  that 
Warren,  Burnside,  and  Hancock  are  pushing  forward  aft- 
er the  retreating  army.  Warren  captured  a good  number 
of  prisoners  on  Monday  evening,  but  has  not  had  time  to 
count  them  or  ascertain  his  loss. 

Hancock  is  storming  the  rifle-pits  this  side  of  the  river. 
On  Monday  evening  he  also  took  between  100  and  200  pris- 
oners, and  drove  many  rebels  into  the  river,  where  they 
were  drowned. 

On  tlie  23d,  Secretary  Stanton  made  the  following  ofBcial 
announcement  in  reference  to  the  condition  and  movements 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac : “ Official  reports  of  this  De- 
partment show  that  within  eight  days  after  the  great  bat- 
tle at  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  many  thousand  veteran 
troops  have  been  forwarded  to  General  Grant  The  whole 
army  has  been  amply  supplied  with  full  rations  of  subsist- 
ence. Upward  of  twenty  thousand  sick  and  wounded  have 
been  transported  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  Washing- 
ton hospitals,  and  placed  under  surgical  care.  Over  eight 
thousand  prisoners  have  been  transported  from  the  field  to 
prison  depots,  and  large  amounts  of  artillery  and  other 
implements  of  an  active  campaign  brought  away.  Several 
thousand  fresh  cavalry  horses  have  boen  forwarded  to  the 
army,  and  the  grand  Army  of  the  Potomac  is  now  fully  as 
strong  in  numbers,  and  better  equipped,  supplied,  and  fur- 
nished than  when  the  campaign  opened.  Several  thou- 
sand reinforcements  have  also  been  forwarded  to  other 
armies  in  the  field,  and  ample  supplies  to  all.  During  the 
same  time  over  30,000  volunteers  for  100  days  have  been 
mustered  into  the  service,  clothed,  armed,  equipped,  and 
transported  to  their  respective  positions, 

GENERAL  BUTLER’S  MOVEMENTS. 

General  Butler,  who  at  the  close  of  last  week's  report 
had  closed  in  around  Fort  Darling  on  the  James  River, 
was  interrupted  in  his  operations  on  Monday  the  16th 
inst.  by  a fierce  attack  of  the  enemy,  who  had  concen- 
trated a strong  force.  In  the  early  morning,  under  cover 
of  a fog  so  dense  as  to  limit  vision  to  the  distance  of  a few 
yards,  the  enemy  fell  upon  the  right  of  our  line  of  battle 
with  the  force  of  an  avalanche,  completely  crushing  it 
backward,  and  turning  our  flank,  as  two  days  before  we 
had  turned  theirs.  Their  advantage,  however,  was  but 
temporary,  for  our  veterans  quickly  recovered  from  the 
sudden  shock,  and  drove  their  assailants  back  beyond  the 
line  of  the  attack.  The  fighting  thus  unceremoniously 
commenced,  continued  with  more  or  less  briskness  through- 
out the  day,  and  the  losses  on  both  sides  were  severe.  Our 
loss  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  1500  to  2000  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing.  The  day’s  operations  resulted  in 
our  entire  army  being  ordered  to  return  from  its  advanced 

Cition,  within  10  miles  of  Richmond,  to  the  line  of  de- 
se  known  as  Bermuda  Hundred,  between  the  James 
and  Appomattox  rivers.  Here  the  troops  securely  encamp- 
ed, having  buried  their  dead,  and  brought  from  the  bat- 
tle-field in  perfect  order  their  wounded  and  nil  their  sup- 
plies. Heckmau’s  brigade  suffered  very  heavily,  and  Gen- 
eral Heckman  himself  was  captured.  We  took  some  300 
prisoners,  but  lost  four  guns.  The  enemy  the  next  day 
appeared  in  front  of  General  Butler’s  works,  and  heavy 
skirmishing  was  continued,  with  loss  on  both  sides,  during 
Wednesday  and  Thursday.  On  Thursday  night  the  ene- 
my assaulted  a line  of  rifle-pits  along  the  centre  of  our  in- 
trenchments,  but  was  repulsed.  On  Friday  the  attack 
was  renewed,  and  our  skirmishers  were  driven  out  of  the 
pits  after  a desperate  fight.  The  possession  of  the  line 
thus  lost  being  essential  to  our  position,  a determined  ef- 
fort to  retake  it  was  made  by  our  forces,  which  was  par- 
tially successful,  the  right  of  the  line  being  reoccupied. 
During  tliis  engagement  artillery  was  used  on  both  sides, 
and  the  loss  was  heavy.  We  took  a number  of  prisoners, 
among  whom  was  Major-General  Walker  of  South  Caro- 
lina, who  bad  temporary  command  of  a brigade,  and  was 
dangerously  wounded.  Ou  Friday  night  our  troops,  with 
a view  of  diverting  the  enemy,  made  an  attack  on  the 
light,  and  on  Saturday  firing  was  continued  from  the  bat- 
teries until  10  o’clock,  after  which  it  ceased,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  t)ie  day  was  occupied  on  botli  sides  in  erecting 
additional  defense.  On  Sunday  and  Monday  all  was  quiet, 
the  enemy  being  engaged  in  burying  their  dead. 

The  purpose  of  the  enemy  in  closing  in  upon  General 
Butler  is  evidently  to  hold  in  check  any  movement  of  ours 
until  they  can  re-establish  railroad  communication  with 
Petersburg  and  North  Carolina. 

The  enemy  have  refused  to  exchange  General  Heckman 
for  General  Walker. 

GENERAL  KAUTZ’S  RAID. 

General  Kautz  returned  from  his  raid  southward  on  the 
17th.  He  destroyed  the  depots  at  Walthal  Junction  and 
Chester  Station  on  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  Rail- 
road ; demolished  a depot  and  large  number  of  cars  at  the 
coal-mines  and  Tomahawk  Station  on  the  Richmond  and 
Danville  road:  burned  a locomotive,  train  of  cars,  and 
railroad  buildings  at  Powhatan  on  the  same  road;  de- 
stroyed a large  number  of  buildings  and  cars,  with  im- 
mense amounts  of  stores,  on  the  line  of  the  “South  Side 
road,  and  broke  moat  effectually  the  line  of  the  Petersburg 
and  Weldon  road.  At  all  the  statious  where  the  expedi- 
tion halted  to  destroy  depots  the  railroad  track  was  torn 
up  for  several  miles  on  each  side.  Bridges  were  leveled 
not  only  on  the  railroads,  but  on  several  turnpikes. 

There  were  large  quantities  of  commissary  stores  all 
. along  the  line  of  the  road,  which  were  rendered  thorough- 
ly useless  for  the  Confederates. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  GEORGIA. 

General  Shennan'a  campaign  still  goes  forward  success- 
fully. The  movements  of  his  army  may  be  summed  np  as 
follows : On  the  9th  of  May  General  M‘Pherson  crossed 
Chattanooga  Mountain  through  Snake  Creek  Gap,  directly 
threatening  the  enemy's  railroad  communications  from 
Dalton  to  Home  and  Atlanta.  Generals  Schofield  and 
Newton  at  the  Bame  time  marched  toward  Dalton  from 
the  east,  the  remainder  of  the  army  skirmishing  all  along 
the  line  in  order  to  divert  the  enemy’s  attention  from  their 
flanks.  On  the  10th  M‘Pherson  established  himself  upon 
the  railroad  one  mile  south  of  Resaca,  and  Schofield  and 
Newton  fought  without  result  on  the  left  around  the  mouth 
of  Buzzard  Roost  Gap.  On  the  11th  there  was  heavy  skirm- 
ishing, but  no  general  engagement.  On  the  12th  M'Pher- 
son  and  Hooker  were  strengthened  on  tho  right  by  the 
Fourteenth  Corps  (Palmer's)  and  Newton'B  Division  of  the 
Fourth  Corps;  and  the  enemy's  position  having  been  dis- 
covered, on  tho  14th  skirmishing  began  early  in  the  morn- 
ing nnd  continued  incessantly  throughout  the  day  all  along 
the  line.  During  the  day  Howard  joined  the  army  and 
, our  whole  force  was  thus  brought  ia  line.  Iu  the  afternoon 
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an  attempt  was  made  to  break  the  enemy’s  centre,  but  did 
not  succeed,  though  his  outer  works  were  taken  and  held 
for  a time.  Subsequently  the  rebels  attempted  to  turn  our 
left  and  heavy  fighting  ensued,  in  which  we  were  worsted, 
though  inflicting  serious  loss  ou  the  enemy.  At  the  samo 
moment  a fierce  conflict  raged  on  our  right,  where  Morgan 
I*  Smith's  and  Osterhaus's  Divisions,  of  Logan's  Corps, 
with  Sprague’s  Brigade,  of  Veatche's  Division  of  the  Six- 
teenth Corps,  charged  the  line  of  rebel  rifle-pits  a little  to 
the  right  of  and  in  sight  of  Resaca,  and  intrepidly  carried 
them.  This  was  about  seven  p. x.  An  hour  afterward  the 
rebel  leaders,  massing  a large  force,  attempted  to  regain 
possession  of  these  works.  Coming  boldly  up  the  long  hill 
to  the  very  foot  of  the  works  they  seemed  determined  to 
retake  them  or  perish ; but  they  were  met  by  a determin- 
ation as  stem  as  their  own.  After  struggling  desperately 
the  rebel  host  was  hurled  down  the  hill,  leaving  its  sides 
covered  with  wounded  and  dead.  Our  men  continued  to 
hold  this  work,  which  the  rebels  never  regained. 

On  Sunday  morning,  16th,  firing  commenced  as  usual, 
but  nothing  of  particular  importance  occurred  until  about 
one  p.m.  At  that  time  a determined  charge  was  made  by 
Hooker's  corps,  which  now  occupied  our  left — Palmer, 
Howard,  and  Schofield  having  been  shifted  toward  tho 
right  to  fill  up  the  gap  occasioned  by  Hooker's  withdrawal 
the  day  before.  The  enemy  were  driven  from  a portion 
of  their  second  lines,  and  Wood's  brigade,  of  Butterfield's 
division,  stormed  a small  fort  and  took  a battery  of  four 
guns.  The  rebels,  however,  having  massed  on  this  part 
of  the  line  very  heavily  the  day  before,  our  men  were  ex- 
posed to  so  deadly  a fire  from  the  inner  works  that  they 
were  compelled  to  withdraw.  Part  of  them  continued  to 
hold  the  small  fort  and  kept  possession  of  the  four  rebel 
guns.  Notwithstanding  this  repulse,  our  line  was  now 
advanced  to  what  had  been  the  first  rebel  line  of  works. 
Thus  had  we  held  our  own  in  the  centre  and  gained  sub- 
stantial and  permanent  advantage  on  both  wings.  For 
this,  and  other  reasons,  the  enemy  thought  best  to  retire, 
and  on  Sunday  night  evacuated  the  place  with  his  entire 
army,  leaving  only  three  guns  and  some  stores  of  meat 
and  corn  behind.  His  Ammunition  and  supply  trains  were 
burned. 

Our  losses  in  our  operations  in  front  of  Resaca  were  tlx 
hundred  killed,  three  thousand  wounded,  and  four  hun- 
dred missing.  We  killed  and  wounded  two  thousand  of 
the  enemy  and  took  four  thousand  prisoners.  Four  of 
our  Brigadier-Generals  were  wounded— Harker,  slightly; 
Kilpatrick,  painfully;  Manson,  seriously;  Willich,  it  ia 
feared,  mortally.  Three  general  officers  of  the  rebels  aro 
known  to  have  been  killed. 

Our  trophies  were  one  stand  of  colors  and  seven  pieces 
of  artillery. 

On  the  16th  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  was  commenced, 
the  latter  offering  a feeble  resistance.  On  the  18th  Davis's 
Division  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps  occupied  Rome,  some 
twenty-five  miles  southwest  of  Resaca,  and  tho  rest  of 
the  army,  rapidly  pushing  forward,  on  the  19th,  took  pos- 
session of  Kingston,  ten  miles  southeast  of  Rome,  and  Cass- 
ville,  still  south  of  Kingston,  establishing  itself  in  forte  on 
the  line  of  the  Etowah  River,  running  nearly  east  and 
west,  some  distance  below  Kingston.  Our  forces  were 
then  rested,  preparatory  to  other  movements. 

OPERATIONS  IN  SOUTHWESTERN  VIRGINIA. 

In  the  southwestern  part  of  Virginia  important  succeaaes 
have  been  achieved  by  Generals  Crook  and  Averill,  who 
fought  three  battles  in  the  vicinity  of  Newbern,  Pulaski 
County,  with  the  forces  under  Generals  Morgan,  Sam 
Jones,  and  A.  G.  Jenkins,  gaining  a complete  victory  over 
the  enemy,  who  lost  six  hundred  killed  and  wounded, 
three  hundred  prisoners,  and  two  guns.  General  A.  G. 
Jenkins  fell  into  our  hands,  mortaliy  wounded.  Onr  loss 
was  four  hundred  killed  and  wounded.  A large  railroad 
bridge  over  New  River,  at  Newbern,  with  aeveral  miles  of 
track,  was  completely  destroyed.  By  these  operations  the 
East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad  has  been  rendered 
entirely  useless  to  the  enemy. 

THE  RED  RIVER  CAMPAIGN. 

A dispatch  from  Admiral  Porter,  dated  “on  hpard  the 
flag-ship  Black  Hawk,  mouth  of  Red  River,  May  16,'* 
states  that  the  portion  of  the  squadron  above  the  falls  at 
Alexandria  have  been  released  from  their  unpleasant  po- 
sition, owing  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Bailey,  Acting  Engineer  of  the  Nineteenth  Army 
Corps,  who  proposed  and  built  a tree-dam  of  600  feet  across 
the  river  at  the  lower  falls,  which  enabled  all  the  vessels 
to  pass  in  safety,  the  back  water  of  the  Mississippi  reach- 
ing Alexandria,  and  allowing  them  to  pass  over  all  the 
shoals  and  the  obstructions  planted  by  the  enemy  to  a 
point  of  safety. 

An  unoflicial  report  from  Cairo,  dated  May  22,  says  that 
the  army  and  gun-boats  were  all  safe  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  River  and  Semmesport. 

Our  forces  evacuated  Alexandria  last  week  and  moved 
toward  Sellsport.  The  officers  of  steamer  Laurel  Hill , 
which  had  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  state  they  distinctly 
heard  cannonading  from  the  direction  our  forces  had  taken. 
A portion  of  Alexandria  was  burning  when  the  Laure l 
Hill  left 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Several  Federal  gun-boats  have  reached  Fredericksburg. 
The  railroad  from  that  point  to  Aquia  Creek  has  been  re- 
paired, and  trains  are  now  running.  Over  26,000  veteran 
troops  have  reached  General  Grant  since  the  great  en- 
gagement of  the  12th.  Tlie  losses  in  the  Fifth  Corps  since 
the  movement  began  are  as  follows : Killed,  1240 ; wound- 
ed, 11,570;  missing,  1120;  total,  13,930.  Less  missing 
there  than  in  any  other  corps.  The  stragglers  are  esti- 
mated at  about  12,000  in  the  whole  army.  Nearly  all 
these  have  been  returned  to  the  ranks. 

An  expedition  recently  sent  up  the  St.  John's  River, 
Florida,  captured  1000  head  of  cattle,  some  horses,  and 
other  valuable  property. 

General  Banks  has  been  ordered  to  report  at  New  Or- 
leans. 

General  Sigel  has  been  removed  from  his  command  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  nnd  Major-General  Hunter  placed 
in  command  of  the  Department  of  Western  Virginia,  in- 
cluding the  Shenandoah. 

The  town  of  Tampa,  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida,  and 
commanding  Tampa  Bay,  has  been  captured  by  the  Union 
forces. 

It  is  now  said  to  be  certain  that  the  enemy  captured,  in 
Arkansas,  the  whole  of  General  Steele’s  train,  consisting 
of  1200  wagons. 

The  rebel  steamer  Florida  sailed  from  Bermuda  on  the 
14th,  after  landing  an  officer  who  was  sick,  and  stood  to 
the  northward.  She  reported  having  burned  a New  York 
ship  from  Callao  about  three  weeks  previous. 

In  the  late  capture  of  Yazoo  City  by  General  M‘ Arthur 
the  rebels  are  said  to  have  been  badly  w orsted,  and  lost 
largely  in  killed  and  wounded.  Between  20,000  and  30,000 
bales  of  cotton  are  reported  in  the  vicinity  of  Yazoo  City. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

EUROPE. 

THE  SCHLESWIG  WAR. 

A naval  engagement  between  the  German  and  Danish 
war  vessels  was  fought  on  the  3d  instant  off  Iieligstand. 
The  Germans  had  one  hundred  and  seventy  men  killed 
nnd  wounded,  and  the  Danes  fifty-three  wounded  and  one 
killed.  The  Danish  ships  were  not  injured.  The  German 
squadron  was  at  Cuxhaven  at  tlie  latest  dates,  and  the 
Danes  had  sailed  for  Norway.  It  was  thought  in  Vienna 
that  the  London  Conference  would  arrange  a peace,  hut 
elsewhere  no  such  hope  was  entertained.  The  Ministers 
of  Justice  and  Interior  in  Denmark  had  resigned,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  King  having  agreed  to  a suspension  of  the 
blockade.  The  fortifications  of  Fredericia  were  leveled  by 
the  Allies. 

MOVEMENTS  IN  THE  EAST. 

It  was  said  that  Russia  had  concentrated  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  that  Aus- 
tria had  sent  twenty-five  thousand  men  to  the  frontier  of 
Servia,  and  that  the  Turkish  army  In  the  Roumella  was 
to  be  increased  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The-Eipperorand  Empress  of  Mexico  touched  at  Madeira 
on  thiwjh  of  Apr*,  Mid  flailed  the  same  day  for  Vera 
Cruz. 
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ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC-OUR  WOUNDED  ESCAPING  FROM  THE  FIRES  IN  THE  WILDEI^TESS. 

[See  next  Page.] 


GENERAL  GRANT’S  CAMPAIGN.  Chancellorsville,  showing  where  the  lamented  On  this  page  we  give  an  illustration  presenting  pliant.”  General  Sedgwick  at  the  time  was  stand- 

Wadsworth  fell  at  the  head  of  his  command.  the  place  where  Sedgwick  was  killed.  General  ing  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  on  the  right. 

We  give  on  page  356  a striking  sketch  of  the  The  sketch  gives  a good  idea  of  the  almost  impen-  Sedgwick  was  shot  by  a sharp-shooter,  of  whom  We  also  give  a sketch  showing  Generals  Han- 

engagement  of  General  Wadsworth’s  Division  of  etrable  nature  of  the  Wilderness,  and  of  the  disad-  the  General  a moment  before  remarked  to  an  offi-  cock  and  Wright  fighting,  on  the  12th,  for  the 

the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  Wilderness  near  vantages  under  which  our  soldiers  fought.  cer,  “That  fellow,  at  that  distance,  can’t  hit  an  ele-  rifle-pits  of  the  enemy.  This  picture  gives  a gen- 


ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC-SCENE  OF  GENERAL  SEDGWICK’S  DEATH. 
[From  a Sketch  by  A.  R.  Wacd.] 
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eral  view  of  the  battle-field  in  front  of  the  Landrum 
House,  the  breast-works  on  the  right  being  our  ad- 
vanced line  the  day  before,  and  those  on  the  left 
the  rebel  line,  which  was  a very  powerful  one.  Our 
troops  were  massed  along  under  its  cover,  having 
turned  it  on  its  defenders,  except  at  the  head  of 
tlie  valley,  where  they  still  held  one  side  and  we 
the  other.  This  was  the  scene  of  the  most  deadly 
struggle  that  this  campaign  has  seen. 

Another  picture,  on  page  360,  presente  a scene 
which  has  been  very  common  since  the  opening 
of  the  present  campaign,  namely,  a Dull  Day  in 
Camp.  The  time  at  which  this  sketch  was  taken 
was  six  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Mr.  W aud’s 
sketch  of  the  capture  of  rebel  prisoners  by  a charge 
of  General  Wright’s  Corps  shows  how  like  a drove 
of  frightened  cattle  they  were  driven  into  our  lines 
by  our  gallant  veterans.  The  prisoners,  1200  In 
all,  came  along  pell-mell,  anxious  to  get  out  of  the 
range  of  their  compatriots  firing  on  our  troops.  Tf 
this  charge  had  been  made  earlier  in  the  afternoon 
it  is  probable  that  even  greater  success  would  have 
resulted  from  it. 

Of  another  illustration  on  page  357  Mr.  Waud, 
who  furnishes  these  sketches,  says:  “The  fires  in 
the  woods,  caused  by  the  explosion  of  shells,  and 
the  fires  made  for  cooking,  spreading  around,  caused 
some  terrible  suffering.  It  is  not  supposed  that 
many  lives  were  lost  in  this  horrible  manner ; but 
there  were  some  poor  fellows,  whose  wounds  had 
disabled  them,  who  perished  in  that  dreadful  Game. 
Some  were  carried  off  by  the  ambulance  corps, 
others  in  blankets  suspended  to  four  muskets,  and 
more  by  the  aid  of  sticks,  muskets,  or  even  by 
crawling.  The  fire  advanced  on  all  sides  through 
the  tall  grass,  and,  taking  the  dry  pines,  raged  up 
to  their  tops.” 


AUNT  HEEZIE’S  WARNING. 

“ You  wanted  to  hear  about  the  warning  ? Very 
well,  then ; toss  me  that  bundle,  please,  and  hold 
this  zephyr  while  I wind,  and  I’ll  tell  you  all  about 
it.” 

Aunt  Hepzie  had  come  over  to  take  tea  with  my 
mother,  and  the  two  were  sitting,  in  cheerful  6tate, 
before  the  parlor  fire;  aunty  was  arrayed  in  her 
pontificals,  her  best  alpaca  gown  and  silk  apron, 
with  a stiff  cap,  which  always  came  in  a box  and 
went  in  a box,  and  during  the  interregnum  towered 
sublimely  upon  its  owner’s  head. 

“ Is  there  any  thing  of  interest  in  the  village?” 
asked  mother.  Aunt  Hepzie  was  from  the  village. 
We  were  suburbans. 

“No,  nothin’  partikelar  that  I know  of,”  replied 
my  aunt,  conscientiously,  at  the  same  time  adjust- 
ing her  knitting  sheath.  “I  think  our  church  is  in* 
an  awful  condition.” 

‘ ‘ Why  do  you  ? I thought  they  had  seemed  very 
united  the  last  year,”  remarked  mother. 

“ United ! Oh  dear  yes,  Deacon  Hall  he  say 
we’re  all  froze  together.  Oh,  he  talked  beautiful 
about  it ’t  the  last  Confrence  meetin’.  Said  he 
wondered  the  storms  that  come  down  on  Sodom  and 
Gomorrer  didn’t  visit  us.  Oh,  it’s  o’  the  Lord’s 
mercy  that  we  ain’t  consumed,  every  one  on  us!” 
and  aunty  gave  a. deep  sigh. 

“ Why  as  to  that,  it’s  of  God’s  mercy  we  haye  all 
our  blessings,  isn't  it  Hephzibah  ?”  replied  mother, 
with  some  energy.  She  never  relished  aunty’s  at- 
tacks upon  times  and  people ; and  she  went  on,  “As  | 
for  thinking  that  we  are  in  any  danger  of  the  fate  | 
of  Sodom,  1 don’t ; I don’t  oven  think  we  are  par- 
ticularly deserving  of  it.  No  doubt  we  have  all  j 
great  reason  to  be  humble  on  account  of  our  sins ; 
but  what's  the  use  of  saying  that  we  live  in  the 
worst  age,  and  among  the  worst  people  ? It’s  no  . 
such  thing!  For  my  part,  I’m  thankful  my  lines 
have  fallen  in  such  pleasant  places.” 

“Well,  Susan,  I’m  glad  ef  yon  can  take  such  a 
cheerful  view  on’t ! but  that  wam’t  the  way  Deacon 
Hall  talked.  An’  speakin’  o’  him  reminds  me; 
they  do  say ’t  Clarissy  Hall’s  reely  goin’  to  be  mar- 
ried. They  borried  Miss  Squire  Jones's  cake  tins 
this  mornin’.  Borryin’  them  cake  tins  allers  means 
aweddin’j  right  off  too.  An’ that  makes  me  think”  ; 
— aunty  was  fairly  under  way  now.  I knew  there  ' 
would  be  no  intermission  until  tea  time. 

“D’ye  know  that  Squire  Jones’s  nephew  had  ' 
come  up  from  New  York  to  spend  the  summer?” 

“No.  We  hadn't  heard  of  it.  Whatnephew?” 
asked  mother, 

“Why,  young  Farley.  You  remember  his  mo- 
ther; she ’t  was  Lecty  Jones.  She  married  a Far- 
ley, an’  they  went  off  down  country  some  wheres  to 
live,  an’  this  is  her  son.” 

“Ah  yes,  I remember  his  mother  perfectly. 
Well,  this  will  be  very  pleasant  for  Mrs.  Jones.” 

‘ 4 Pleasant  for  the  girls,  you’d  better  say ! Mas- 
ter hand  he  is  for  the  girls,  they  tell  me,  and  I 
shouldn’t  wonder.  Come  up  here  for  his  health 
indeed ! Don’t  believe  a word  of  it.  I see  him  to 
meetin’  long  o’  Miss  Jones,  an’  he  looked  well  | 
’nough,  'cordin’  to  my  way  o’  thinkin’.  All  pink 
and  white.  Well,  I know  one  thing!  Ef  I was  a 
girl  I wouldn't  speak  to  him  with  all  his  airs.  The 
upstart!”  and  aunty  made  an  emphatic  pause. 
There  was  a silence  broken  only  by  the  clicking  of 
two  sets  of  knitting-needles.  I had  a book,  reading 
with  my  eyes  and  hearing  with  my  ears,  quite  con- 
scious that  the  present  subject  was  supposed  to  have 
bearings  upon  myself. 

“ I tell  you,”  began  Aunt  Hepzie  again,  sturdily, 
“girls  better  be  pretty  careful.  City  beaus  is 
mighty  onsartain — mighty  onsartain,"  and  she  re- 
peated the  words  to  render  them  still  more  impress- 
ive. “All  they  care  for  country  girls  is  to  kite 
about  an'  hev  a good  time  with  'em  here,  an’  when 
the)-  get  back  to  the  city  they  don't  think  no  more 
about  ’em  ’n  they  do  about  last  year’s  robins— not  a 
whit  more;  so,  Loizy” — here  she  sent  a shot  from 
her  black  eyes  over  her  spectacles  at  me— “ so  now 
you  may  take  warnin’.” 

“Thank  you,  aunty,  but  I don’t  think  it  will  bo 
needed.  Pink  and  white  people  aren’t  just  my 
style,  you  know,”  I said. 

Just  out  of  the  ci{y(  jhefd  |wa»  a g&hd  old  place 
with  bay-windows  and  balconies,  fountains  and 
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flowers.  That  was  the  Farley  place.  Up  on  the 
hill  thero  was  a brown  house  with  low  roof  end 
vine-covered  porch.  That  was  our  house.  Philip 
Farley’s  father  owned  ships  on  sea  and  blocks  on 
shore.  Mine  had  gone  to  sleep  years  ago  under  the 
tangle  of  wild  brier  and  golden-rod  up  in  the  church- 
yard. 

Six  feet  taH  and  broad-shouldered,  with  blue  eyes, 
light  hair,  and  a beard  golden  and  silken  likq  em- 
broidery floss — that’s  Philip. 

You  see  how  little  and  dark  I am ; and  my  hair, 
did  you  ever  see  it  down  ? Look  at  me  then  when 
I take  the  combs  out.  Black  as  night,  and  nearly 
covers  me,  you  see.  “Vain  of  it,”  you  say?  A 
trifle,  perhaps.  Why  not?  I know  it’s  beautiful. 
If  I were  pretty  myself  I’d  own  it  all  the  same ; but 
I’m  not,  you  know.  Wasn’t  it  odd  that  a great  mass 
of  sunshine  like  Philip  should  fancy  a little  dusky 
bit  of  shadow  like  me  ? But  he  did,  and  I knew  it, 
of  course.  A woman  always  knows,  I suppose. 
And  I don’t  mind  now  telling  you  that  I liked  him 
from  the  first.  In  fact  we  were  in  love ; I use  the 
expression  under  protest,  because  it’s  the  briefest 
way  of  putting  it. 

You  know  there  is  a class  of  onr  country  people 
who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  are  inimical  toward 
their  city  brethren.  Yon  can  easily  imagine  that 
my  Aunt  Hepzie  was  one  of  these.  It  was  a few 
days  after  her  tea-drinking  at  our  house  that  she 
was  bustling  about  one  bright  morning  in  her  tidy 
kitchen,  and  that  kitchen,  by-the-by,  you  should 
see.  From  silver  spoon  down  to  brass  kettle,  ev- 
ery thing  shines.  It  would  be  a work  of  superero- 
gation to  introduce  mirrors  Into  that  house,  when 
one  may  see  one’s  face  in  every  thing.  But,  as  I 
said,  Aunt  Hepzie  was  in  the  kitchen  when  she 
heard  a “ski-imping  noise,"  as  she  reported  to  me 
subsequently,  with  a vigor  of  diction  peculiarly  her 
own,  and  turning,  sho  was  aware  of  a figure  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway.  » 

“ Mrs.  Sinclair,  I think,"  said  the  stranger,  with 
a bow. 

“Yes,  that  is  my  name,”  replied  auntie,  more 
concise  than  suave.  “What  did  he  want  to  come 
to  the  hack  door  for?”  she  thought. 

“ And  mine  is  Farley,"  said  the  young  man ; “I 
think  you  used  to  know  my  mother,  Mrs.  Sinclair ; 
and  I hope  you’ll  let  me  come  and  see  you  some- 
times for  old  acquaintance’s  sake.” 

“I’d  be  very  glad  to  see  you,  I’m  sure,”  said 
aunty,  a little  less  stiffly— the  chivalrous  bearing 
of  the  visitor  was  not  lost  upon  the  hostess. 

“My  aunt  sent  over  this  basket  of  roots  from  her 
garden.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  pie  to  set  them 
for  you  in  your  border,”  he  said. 

“ Oh,  I’m  much  obleeged ! Won’t  you  just  come 
in  and  sit  down  a minute  ?” 

And  the  young  man  crossed  the  kitchen,  flinging 
his  broad-brimmed  straw-hat  upon  the  white  table, 
tossing  back  his  curls,  and  then  seizing  upon  the 
dozing  cat : 

“Wake  np  here,  puss,  and  see  your  friends !”  he 
said,  holding  the  astonished  quadruped  at  arms- 
length  by  the  nape  of  herwieck.  “And,  by-the- 
by,  Mrs.  Sinclair,  how  is  your  dog  Beppo  ? I heard 
that  some  rascallion  had  broken  the  old  fellow’s  leg 
for  him.” 

“Yes,  indeed !”  said  Aunt  Hepzie,  and  she  went 
on  to  detail  the  abuses  of  her  favorite. 

What  the  heel  was  to  Achilles,  what  the  joint  of 
the  harness  was  to  the  Israelitish  king,  her  dog  and 
cat  were  to  my  good  aunt.  This  bow,  drawn  at  a 
venture,  had  sent  its  shaft  to  the  vulnerable  point ; 
and  by  the  time  Beppo ’s  leg  had  been  bandaged  by 
the  visitor  Aunt  Hepzie’s  animosity  had  vanished. 

“ Won’t  you  sit  down  an’  take  a bit  o’  dinner 
with  an  old  woman  ?”  6he  asked,  when  they  came 
back  to  the  kitchen. 

“ Indeed  I will,  if  you’ll  let  me : private!}',  Mrs. 
Sinclair” — and  his  face  assumed  a confidential  ex- 
pression— “I  hoped  you’d  ask  me,  because  I’ve 
heard  everywhere  of  your  wonderful  butter,  and  I 
want  to  taste  it” 

“Oh,  bless  your  soul,  my  butter  ain’t  nothin’  to 
brag  of!  When  you  go  home  though,  you  remind 
me  an’  I’ll  send  ’long  a ball  on’t  to  Miss  Jones. 
Your  aunt  she’s  allers  talkin’  about  my  butter.” 

And  so  Aunt  Hepzie,  fairly  conquered  by  good- 
nature, laid  down  her  arms,  and  was  no  more  to  bo 
ranked  among  belligerent  powers.  And  so,  I sup- 
pose, she  forgot  her  “warning,”  but  not  so  I. 
There  was  not  one  of  all  those  summer  afternoons 
when  Philip  and  I sat  reading  together  on  the 
porch,  not  an  hour  of  all  those  remembered  hours 
when  we  went  floating  down  the  river,  when  I for 
one  moment  forgot.  Neither  did  I forget  my  mo- 
ther’s story  of  her  beautiful  young  sister : “ Lucy, 
aged  eighteen,”  the  head-stone  said,  whose  heart  a 
noble  lover  had  held  and  treasured,  until,  one  day, 
there  came  a gay  suitor  from  the  city  and  stole  the 
prize,  and  afterward  trampled  upon  it.  I remem- 
bered it  all,  and  I said  to  myself  many  times  in  the 
day  that  it  was  only  for  a little  while— only  for 
those  summer  days,  and  then  I was  sure  things 
could  easily  be  made  to  fall  back  into  the  old  line 
again. 

It  was  May  when  Aunt  Hepzie  came  to  tea.  It 
was  September  when  Philip  and  I stood,  one  even- 
ing, upon  the  porch.  The  woodbine  was  crimson, 
and  away  down  the  west  the  day  was  burning  it- 
self out  behind  golden  bars.  We  had  been  riding 
np  on  the  hills  to  see  the  sun  set 

“Good-night,”  I said,  my  hand  upon  the  latch 
of  the  door. 

“Stop  a moment,  Lou !” 

And  I turned,  startled  a little  at  the  quick,  per- 
emptory tone. 

“Your  servant,  Sir,”  and  I made  a mock  obei- 
sance. 

Philip  stood  pulling  the  leaves  from  the  vine,  and 
his  face  was  very  white.  I think  mine  was  white 
too,  when  he  said  : 

4 ‘ Do  you  know  I ’m  going  back  to-morrow,  Lou  ?" 

“Back  where?”  Of  course  I knew,  but  I had 
lies  plenty  in  my  right  hand  that  night. 

“Homo,  back  to  New  York,  and  God  knows 
where  then— into  the  army,  perhaps,”  speaking 
quickly. 

, ‘.‘Well,  it  has  been  a very  pleasant  summer,”  I [ 
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said,  carelessly  enough.  And  then  no  one  spoke, 
and  it  was  very  still,  only  I could  hear  the  rushing 
of  the  brook  in  the  glen. 

“ Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  to  me  before  I go, 
Lou?”  he  asked. 

“ I never  bid  my  friends  good-by.  It  isn’t  pleas- 
ant. Of  course  I wish  you  a delightful  journey,” 

I replied,  coolly.  “ I don’t  recollect  that  I’ve  any 
thing  more  to  say.” 

“Well,  I have,  then,  to  say  to  you.”  And  he 
palled  a handful  of  crimson  leaves,  and  flung  them, 
a shower  of  flame,  upon  my  black  habit.  “Lou! 
you  must  know  it — I love  you.  I will  not  bid  you 
good-by  for  long.  You  must  tell  me  when  I am  to 
come  back  and  claim  my  wife.” 

“‘O  rank  la  good,  and  gold  is  fair, 

And  rich  and  poor  mate  111,1 " 

I hummed  from  a ballad  we  had  read  that  veiy 
day. 

“Lon,  how  provoking  you  are ! But  why  don’t 
you  go  on? 

“ ‘ But  love  has  never  known  a law 
Beyond  his  own  sweet  will.’  ” 

“Because  mine  is  common-sense,  and  yours  is 
poetry.  The  latter  is  wretchedly  out  of  place  in 
this  everyday  world  of  ours,  but  common-sense, 
fortunately,  is  coin  current  the  world  over." 

“And  do  common-sense  and  poetry  never  go  to- 
gether, I wonder?  But  seriously,  Lou,  you  must 
listen  to  me.” 

“ And  seriously,  Philip,  this  is  folly.  You  will 
blush  for  it  to-morrow.  Besides,  begging  your 
pardon,  the  old  play  of  the  city  lover  and  the  rustic 
lassie  is  becoming  stale.  If  you  please,  we’ll  not 
have  it  acted  over  again  at  my  expense.” 

“Stop,  Lon!”  and  he  spoke  sternly  this  time, 

“ this  is  too  much  for  a man  to  bear.  Can’t  you  be 
in  earnest  ?” 

“ I am  in  earnest.” 

“ Tell  me,  then,”  and  he  took  a step  nearer  me, 
speaking  fiercely.  His  black  figure  shut  out  all  the 
glowing  sky.  “ Tell  me,  child,  do  you  love  me  ?” 

“No.” 

He  stood  still  an  instant,  then  his  hand  touched 
mine,  and  then  I was  straining  my  eyes  through 
the  darkness  where  he  was  disappearing  among  the 
trees.  I went  in  and  closed  the  door  behind  me. 

I had  done  my  duty,  I thought. 

And  next  morning,  of  all  that  bright  happy  sum- 
mer there  rqpiained  only  a handful  of  red  leaves, 
broken  off,  and  drying  upon  the  floor  of  the  porch. 

And  I ? Of  course  I-  was  very  miserable.  I 
never  stopped  to  think ; only  sometimes  in  the  night, 
up  in  my  little  room,  with  the  stars  looking  at  me 
through  the  one  dormer  window.  Daytimes  there 
were  things  enough  to  keep  off  thought. 

The  morning  Philip  went  away  we  sat  at  break- 
fast and  I heard  the  whistle  of  the  train.  Some- 
thing hard  came  into  my  throat.  I thought,  “He 
is  gone,  and  he  was  more  to  me  than  all  the  world.” 

I said,  “ Isn’t  it  nearly  time  to  begin  house-clean- 
ing, mother?" 

“ I was  thinking  of  that  last  night.  It’s  past  the 
middle  of  the  month,"  and  mother  threw  a search- 
ing glance  across  to  my  face.  “ Saul  among  the 
prophets,”  her  countenance  said.  I had  never  been 
notable — the  contraiy  rather.  I cared  more  for 
my  books.  • 

“Then  why  not  begin  to-day?”  I asked,  adding 
enthusiastically,  “I  like  house-cleaning!” 

Mother  looked  incredulous,  and  more  than  in- 
credulous looked  Aunt  Hepzie  when  she  came  in, 
two  hours  afterward,  and  found  the  parlor  carpet 
up,  the  books  down,  and  half  the  chairs  inverted, 
their  sword-like  legs  bristling  at  each  other  in  the 
most  belligerent  manner. 

“Merc}*  to  me,  Loizy,  ef*you  ain’t  a cleanin’ 
house !”  and  aunty  raised  both  hands  in  consterna- 
tion. 

“ Certainly;  and  why  not,  aunty?” 

“Why  not,  indeed!  Pretty  time  for  you  to  be 
askin’  that  question ; but  better  late  ’n  no  time.” 

My  want  of  domesticity  had  been  a great  trial  to 
my  affectionate  kin,  and  to  none  a greater  than  to 
Aunt  Hepzie. 

“ ’Sposo  yon  knew ’t  Philip  Farley  had  gone  off 
this  morning?”  and  aunty  excavated  a Beat  for  her- 
self among  the  books  in  the  great  chair. 

“ I knew  he  was  intending  to  go  soon,”  I replied, 
unconcernedly,  as  I mounted  a table  and  began 
taking  down  curtains. 

“ Yes,  he’s  gone.  He  come  over  to  bid  me  good- 
by,  an’  I do  declare ’t  I reely  pitied  the  fellow ; he 
acted  so  sorter  down  in  the  mouth.  Somethin’  gone 
wrong  now,  I tell  you.  Ho  stood  there  on  my 
doorstone,  an’  sez  I to  him.  1 1 hope  you’ll  be  here 
again  next  summer,  Mr.  Philip ;’  and  he  said,  4 I don’t 
know  when  I shall  ever  come  again,  Aunt  Hepzie.’  *| 
Then  I laughed,  an’  told  him  most  likely  he  wouldn’t 
never  want  to  come  and  see  us.  4 You’ll  forget  all 
about  us  when  you  get  along  with  your  grand  city 
folks,’  sez  I ; an’  to  my  dyin’  day  I shall  remember 
how  he  looked  when  he  said,  4 We  don’t  forget  so 
easily,  my  good  friend ; but  I wish  to  Heaven  I 
could  forget  the  last  three  months,  although  they 
have  been  the  happiest  of  my  life.’  An’  then  he 
never  said  another  word,  only  he  shook  hands  with 
me  and  went  out  o’  the  yard ; and  if  you  can  b’leve 
it,  I just  sat  down  an’ cried.  I did  bate  to  hev  him 
go;  he’s  ben  so  chipper  round  ’mong  our  folks  this 
summer.  Lawful  heart,  Loizy ! what  hev  ye  done  ? 
Smashed  yer  fingers  all  to  nothin’  ? Can’t  ye  handle 
a hammer  better  ’n  that,  child  ?” 

4 4 Never  mind,  it's  nothing,  ” I said.  I had  crush- 
ed my  finger,  and  the  blood  was  streaming.  The 
pain  was  a relief.  I sat  down,  in  medias  res,  to 
bind  up  the  wound. 

“That’s  right,  dear;  do  it  straight  np  in  the 
blood.  Better  'n  any  salve  that  is  to  cure  a hurt,” 
said  Aunt  Hepzie. 

“Thank  you,  aunty;  I’ll  try  your  recipe."  It 
was  more  than  a finger  wound  that  I bound  up  in 
its  own  fresh  blood  that  morning. 

44  Where’s  your  mother  ?” 

44  In  the  garden,  I think.” 

44  Well,  I’ve  brought  her  over  a bundle  o’  vale- 
rian. She  was  tellin’  on  me  that  she  was  troubled 
to  sleep  o nights.  Hain’t  ye  minded,  Loizy,  how 
pale  your  mother’s  ben  a get  tin’  latelyj?”  , — 


“No;  I hadn’t  noticed."  And  I cursed  my  blind- 
ness when  I 6aw  upon  her  face  that  night  the  same 
look  which,  years  before,  my  father’s  had  worn. 

That  winter  she  died.  It  was  New-Year’s  morn- 
ing when,  all  along  the  country  side,  women  stood 
out  upon  their  door-steps,  silent,  listening,  count- 
ing, while  the  bell  tolled  the  years  of  my  mother’s 
life.  During  the  storm  and  the  darkness  of  that 
winter  night  her  spirit  had  gone  out  and  up,  and  ihe 
heavens  had  received  her  out  of  my  sight.  I was 
alone.  A few  weeks,  and  my  solitary,  aimless  life 
became  intolerable.  Small  as  I am,  I am  strong 
of  body  and  iron  of  nerve.  You  know  there  are 
places  where  such  women  are  needed  to-day,  and  in 
a month  I was  a hospital  nurse. 

Not  one  of  your  city  hospitals  was  it;  but  a 
large  building,  with  windows  looking  every  way; 
with  plenty  of  God's  blue  heaven  above,  and  plenty 
of  his  fresh  air  wafted  through  it— a place  to  sleep, 
to  rest,  to  grow  strong,  and,  if  God  so  willed,  to 
die  in. 

A September  day  was  nearing  its  close.  Gold- 
en lights  and  violet  shadows  flecked  the  Virginia 
hills.  How  calm  and  still  it  was  over  there  toward 
the  sunset ! and  yet,  just  beyond  those  hills,  yester- 
day, a fierce  battle  had  raged.  All  day  long  those 
weary  hospital  trains  had  brought  us  loads  of  wound- 
ed and  dying;  but  now,  with  the  twilight,  came  a 
peaceful  hush  through  all  the  wards.  I stood  still 
a moment  by  an  open  window.  Those  moments 
of  rest  were  rare  enough  now.  It  was  just  a year 
that  night  since  Philip  went  away.  Did  ho  re- 
member? I wondered.  I couldn’t  help  this  won- 
der sometimes,  though  I had  tried  to  put  it  all  by. 

“This  way  a moment,  Miss  Sinclair,  if  you’re 
not  busy!”  It  was  Dr.  Mills  who  spoke.  “I 
want  a steady  hand,”  he  continued,  as  I followed 
him  down  the  room.  44  A bad  case,  very  bad  ease ! 

A young  Captain,  wounded  yesterday,  busy  all  day 
giving  orders  about  his  men,  and  now  there  must  be 
an  amputation ;”  and  we  went  on.  • 

“What  is  it,  Freddie?”  A little  brown-haired 
drummer-boy  put  out  his  hand  as  I passed  his  cot. 

“Are  you  too  tired  to  write  to  my  mother  to- 
night, please?” 

“No,  my  boy,  I’ll  come  back  in  half  an  hour;” 
and  the  next  instant  I stood  by  the  side  of  the  new 
patient.  The  assistant-surgeon  was  there.  “Chlo- 
roform?” he  asked.  “No,”  said  Dr.  Mills;  and 
then  to  me,  44  Are  you  strong  enough  to  hold  this 
arm  ? The  other  is  to  bo  taken  off.” 

I took  my  place,  bracing  against  the  wall.  It 
was  a slender  hand,  with  fingers  straight  and  round. 

I glanced  toward  the  face;  a handkerchief  was 
thrown  over  it,  the  impulse  of  a brave  man,  in  his 
agony,  to  conceal  the  writliings  of  pain. 

44  Take  charge  of  this  for  a few  days,  will  you  ?” 
and  I started  slightly  as  Dr.  Mills  "handed ’me  a 
pocket-photograph  case.  It  was  like  the  one  Philip 
used  to  carry,  and,  as  I took  it,  one  red-leaf  fluttered 
to  the  floor. 

“Are  we  all  ready?”  asked  Dr.  Mills,  and  that 
instant  a little  red  gleam  from  the  open  sleeve  of 
the  wounded  man  sent  a sudden  sickness  all  over 
me. 

44  Wait  a moment,  please,”  I begged. 

My  own  coral  bracelet ! There  was  no  mistaking 
it,  for  the  trinket  was  of  curious  carving,  and  quaint 
design;  “a  heathenish-looking  tiling,”  mother  al- 
ways said— brought  from  abroad  by  a sea-faring  rcl-  . 
ative.  I had  lost  it  more  than  a year  before  in  one  • 
of  my  boat-rides  with  Philip  Farley.  I supposed  it 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  river ; I Lad  never  thought 
to  find  it  here.  I knew  then  whose  hand  I was 
holding  through  that  fearful  struggle ; knew  more, 
that,  through  those  weary  months,  while  I had  been 
trying  to  forget,  he,  during  all  the  turmoil  and  tu- 
mult of  a soldier’s  life,  had  never  forgotten. 

Half  an  hour  afterward  I went  back  to  my  little 
drummer-boy.  “Why,  Miss  Sinclair,”  he  said, 
“how  handsome  you’ve  grown!  What  makes 
you  look  so  happy  ?” 

“I’ve  found  my  best  friend,  Freddie!”  I said. 
The  letter  to  his  mother  was  a cheerful  one  that 
night. 

You  know  the  rest;  how,  as  soon  as  Philip  was 
strong  enough,  we  came  home — a pleasant  home  to 
come  to,  wasn’t  it?  But  there’s  the  tea-bell,  and 
there’s  Philip  coming  up  the  walk.  Oh,  one  thing 
more ! Do  you  know  Aunt  Hepzie  is  coming  to 
pay  us  a visit  next  month — coming  to  see  the  re- 
sults of  her  44  warning,”  I suppose ! 


TO  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

God  never  leaveth  utterly 
The  world  that  He  hath  rounded; 

All  human  stress  is  by  the  6ea 
Of  His  dear  pity  bounded. 

Upon  no  Israel,  to  its  ill, 

The  grip  of  Pharoah  closes, 

Beyond  the  liberating  skill 
Of  some  anointed  Moses. 

Beside  ns  in  all  utmost  straits 
Walk  the  delivering  angels, 

And  on  the  wings  of  our  black  hates 
Ride  His  supreme  evangels. 

In  riotous  glut  of  wrongs  abhorred 
A people’s  shame  increases, 

When  lo!  some  prophet  draws  his  sword 
And  cleaves  the  lie  in  pieces. 

0 leader  of  our  sacred  cause, 

Twin  sharer  in  our  sadness, 

Defender  of  the  trampled  laws 
From  perjured  felon’s  madness — 

In  all  our  press  of  mortal  strife. 

Our  weariness  and  weeping, 

Oftn  ftwujtp  Gpd|  our  country’s  life 
L Is  in'  thine  honest  keeping! 
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So  blithe  amid  the  cures  of  state, 

So  calm  ’mid  howling  faction, 

Clear-souled  to  hasten  or  to  wait, 

As  fits  the  largest  action; 

With  joyancc  like  a little  child’s 
Along  thy  grave  moods  straying. 

And  breezes  as  from  heather  wilds 
In  every  cheery  saying. 

God  bless  the  reverent  lips  that  spake 
The  one  grand  word  whose  thunder 
Thrilled  all  the  gladdened  heavens,  and  brake 
Our  damned  chains  asunder! 

God  bless  the  patient  hand  that  traced 
The  golden,  glorious  pages 
Whereby  our  lost  crowns  are  replaced 
For  immemorial  ages! 

We  follow  where  thou  leadest;  for 
Beyond  the  tribulation 
That  drapes  these  dreadful  years  of  war 
We  see  a newer  Nation, 

Through  balmy  days  of  greatening  power 
And  nights  of  calm  ascension, 

Expand  into  the  perfect  flower 
Of  God's  divine  intention. 

Richard  Realf, 

88th  IUinoia  Infantry. 


A LEGEND  OF  LEAP  YEAR. 

“Harry!  Harry!” 

Through  the  bounding  pulses  of  the  delicious 
waltz  that  filled  the  air,  horn  and  viol,  and  mellow 
ophicleide,  Meta  Beck’s  little  voice  reached  Major 
Keith’s  ear.  He  skillfully  whirled  his  partner  into 
a seat,  said  a word  or  two  of  excuse,  and  worked  his 
way  through  billows  of  cr6pe  and  tarlatan  to  the 
fair-haired  damsel  who  was  beckoning  him  into  the 
secluded  shadow  of  a curtained  bay-window. 

“ What  is  it,  Meta  ?” 

‘■'Stoop  down,  Harry!”  said  Meta  Beck,  in  a 
mysterious  whisper ; “ I’ve  something  very  particu- 
lar to  tell  you.” 

“ Oh,  you  have,”  said  Harry,  meaningly.  It’s 
Leap  Year,  Miss  Beck,  and  if  you  have  any  proposi- 
tions to  make  I shall  most  assuredly  say  ‘ Yes.  ’ " 

“Nonsense!”  said  Meta,  coloring  just  enough  to 
look  prettier  than  ever.  “ I wish  you  would  be 
serious  for  just  half  a minute,  Harry !” 

“Well,  I am  serious, ’’  laughed  the  young  man, 
leaning  up  against  the  window,  so  that  his  gold 
army  buttons  were  just  on  a level  with  Meta’s  blue 
eyes ; ‘ ‘ Now  what  is  your  unfathomable  mystery  ? ” 

“ There’s  to  be  a surprise  party  to-morrow  even- 
ing!’’ 

“Where?” 

“At  your  rooms  in  the Hotel.” 

Major  Keith  elevated  his  eyebrows  deprecatingly. 

“But,  Meta,  how  on  earth  am  I to  entertain  forty 
young  people  in  bachelor  quarters  ?” 

‘ ‘ That  is  for  you  to  decide,  Sir,  ” said  Meta,  laugh- 
ing mischievously  at  his  evident  perplexity.  “ Tho 
girls  are  all  so  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  taking 
you  by  surprise,  and  the  gentlemen  declare  it  will 
be  capital  fun !” 

“I’m  much  obliged  to  ’em,”  said  Harry,  dryly. 

“But  mind!”  said  Meta,  holding  up  a warning 
finger,  “you’re  never  to  tell  that  1 gave  you  a hint 
of  their  intentions." 

“I  won’t,  Meta,  upon  my  word — you  are  the 
sweetest  little  friend  in -the  world,  and  I don’t  know 
what  I should  do  without  your  kind  offices,”  said 
Keith,  fervently. 

But  through  all  the  melodious  tumult  of  the  band, 
and  all  the  merry  confusion  that  filled  the  ball-room, 
Harry  Keith  kept  pondering  on  the  intended  “raid” 
of  the  morrow’s  night. 

The  fire  was  burning  brightly  in  the  grate  the 
next  morning,  for  Mr.  Job  Keith  liked  a salamander 
sort  of  atmosphere,  even  though  the  May  sun  was 
wooing  late  violets  into  bloom  in  country  meadow 
slopes,  and  the  thermometer  laughed  at  fires — and 
Mr.  Job’s  newspaper  was  airing  in  its  red  glimmer, 
to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Job’s  breakfast  — broiled 
chickens,  fresh-laid  eggs,  and  coffee,  whose  delicious 
fragrance  was  enough  to  waft  an  epicure  into  tho 
seventh  heaven  of  gastronomic  delight — upon  the 
table,  and  his  velvet  slippers  set  mathematically 
straight  in  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  rug. 

After  these  details  is  it  necessary  to  state  that 
Mr.  Job  Keith  was  an  old  bachelor? 

“Parlor,  dressing-rooms,  two  bedrooms,”  quoth 
Harry,  viewing  the  apartments  critically  as  he  stood 
at  the  window  whistling  softly  in  inward  perplex- 
ity. “ I might  do  pretty  tolerably  well  if  it  wasn't 
for  Uncle  Job.  Uncle  Job  don’t  approve  of  pretty 
girls,  Champagne,  or  boned  turkey — he  will  spoil 
the  fun  completely ! Uncle  Job  must  be  got  rid  of!” 

Harry  enunciated  this  murderous  sentiment  with 
a sort  of  cold-blooded  despair,  adding,  “And  how 
he’s  to  be  got  rid  of  I don’t  know.” 

The  words  were  yet  on  his  lips  when  the  door 
opened,  and  in  walked  the  identical  Uncle  Job — a 
pursy  little  man  of  about  forty,  with  a shining  bald 
head  and  round-orbed  spectacles. 

“I’m  late  this  morning,  Harry — I know  I’m 
late,”  he  began,  stirring  the  fire;  “but  I didn’t 
sleep  two  hours  last  night.  That  confounded  cham- 
bermaid put  the  flannel  blanket  over  tire  chintz 
comforter  instead  of  under  it,  and  I’m  quite  sure 
she  has  taken  at  least  two  ounces  of  feathers  out  of 
the  pillow ! ” 

“ Indeed!”  said  Harry,  absently. 

“Fact,”  said  Job  Keith,  measuring  twenty-two 
grains  of  granulated  sugar  into  his  cup.  “Give  me 
an  egg,  Harry— that  is,  if  they’re  fit  to  eat.  Thank 
you,  my  boy.  Now  for  the  newspaper.” 

“ Uncle  Job,”  said  Harry,  suddenly. 

“Eh?  what  is  it?” 

“There's  a party  of  girls  coming  here  to-night” 

Uncle  Job  dropped  eppctacles  inljo  the  cream- 


“ Girls!  what  for?” 

“To  see  you,  I suppose.” 

‘ ‘ To  see  me  ? /don’t  want  ’em— why  can’t  they 
stay  at  home  peaceably  ? Girls,  indeed ! — when  the 
sight  of  a curl-paper  gives  me  the  dyspepsia  ? What 
does  this  mean,  Harry?” 

“Well,  I don’t  know,”  said  Harry,  chipping  an 
egg-shell  deftly  with  the  end  of  his  fork — “un- 
less— ” 

Unless  what ? Speak  out,  boy!”  cried  Uncle 
Job,  melodramatically,  the  cold  drops  oozing  out 
of  every  pore  on  his  forehead.  “ They  want  me  to 
subscribe  to  some  rigmarole  fair,  or  church,  or  char- 
itable institution,  I suppose?” 

“Ah,  uncle,”  sighed  Harry,  mysteriously,  “I 
wish  that  was  the  worst  of  it !” 

“ What  do  you  mean?” 

“Oh,  nothing — only  you  must  remember  that 
this  is  Leap  Year.” 

Job  Keith  sat  staring  at  his  nephew,  his  face 
alternately  changing  from  dull  crimson  to  palo  yel- 
low. 

“Harry,"  he  ejaculated,  solemnly,  “what’s  the 
use  of  laws  if  a man  is  to  be  persecuted  in  this  way  ? 
I’ll  appeal  to  a police  magistrate — I’ll  call  in  the 
military !” 

“I  suppose  you  might  swear  ’em  over  to  keep 
the  peace,”  said  Harry,  “but  it  wouldn’t  look  very 
dignified — people  would  be  apt.  to  laugh  at  you, 
wouldn’t  they  ?” 

“Harry,  where’s  my  valise?”  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, jumping  briskly  up.  “I’ll  take  the  ten 
o’clock  train  up  to  Philo’s.  You  don’t  suppose 
they’ll  follow  me  clear  up  into  Westchester  County?” 

“Oh  no,  of  course  not,”  said  Harry,  inwardly 
chuckling  at  the  brilliant  success  of  his  plan.  “ I 
must  say  I think  you’ve  hit  on  the  best  arrange- 
ment that  could  bo  made!” 

Unde  Job  began  to  toss  his  effects  indiscriminate- 
ly into  a small  valise,  consulting  tho  clock  nervous- 
ly from  time  to  time. 

“ Hallo ! who’s  that?”  he  cried,  as  a little  knock 
came  to  the  door. 

“Don’t  know,”  said  Harry ; “ but  I should  think 
from  the  sound  that  it’s  the  pretty  widow  who  oc- 
cupies the  suit  of  rooms  across  the  hall  come  to 
borrow  our  newspaper.” 

“Widow !”  shouted  Uncle  Job,  “a  widow  come 
after  mo ! Harry  Keith,  don’t  let  her  in.  Double- 
lock  that  door  immediately,  Sir.  A widow ! How 
do  I know  what  her  intentions  may  be  ? Confound 
Leap  Year,  I wish  it  came  once  in  forty  years  in- 
stead of  once  in  four!” 

The  knocking  was  redoubled,  greatly  to  Job’s 
consternation. 

, “ Harry!”  he  whispered,  hoarsely,  “ that  widow 

will  knock  the  panels  in  if  you  don’t  open  the  door. 
Good-by,  my  boy,  don't  let  the  woman  get  the  bet- 
ter of  you — -I’m  off!” 

And  Uncle  Job  darted  down  the  back  stairs,  his 
hat  perched  one-sidedly  upon  his  head,  and  the  valise 
under  his  arm,  as  Harry  opened  the  door  to  a very 
diminutive  boy,  who  brought  no  more  threatening 
document  than  the  gas-bill. 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  the  train  steamed  into 
the  quiet  little  station  at  Thorneydale— nearly  noon 
of  a brilliant  May  day,  the  sky  above  bluer  than  the 
violets  along  the  brooks,  and  tho  air  full  of  sweet 
gusts  from  the  apple-blossoms  in  every  gnarled  old 
orchard.  And  as  Job  Keith  walked  hurriedly  up 
the  shadowy  winding  lane  that  led  to  a low-caved 
cream-colored  farm-house,  wherein  dwelt  his  brother 
Philo,  he  congratulated  himself  on  having  at  last 
reached  a bourne  of  sweet  and  peaceful  rest. 

“ Not  a woman  in  sight,”  said  Job  Keith,  lean' 
against  an  angle  of  the  fence  where  a cluster  of  < 
cious  wild  fioncy-suckle  shook  its  pink  chalici  of 
spice  against  his  flushed  cheek,  and  wiping  hi  ret 
brow  with  a silk  pocket-handkerchief,  as  he  smt'ted 
his  valise  from  one  hand  to  the  other.  1 ‘ And  what 
a blessing  that  is,  to  be  sure ! What  a fortunate 
thing  it  is  that  Philo’s  seven  boys  aren’t  seven 
girls !” 

The  old  farm-house  lay  before  him,  half  hidden 
in  the  lealy  luxuriance  of  giant  cherry-trees,  its 
porch  roof  streaked  with  velvet  moss,  and  rows  of 
bright  tin  milk-pans  glittering  in  the  sunshine  at 
the  back  of  the  garden— a pretty  picture  of  rural 
quiet  and  plenty. 

“ I'm  safe  here,  any  how,”  said  Job  Keith,  walk- 
ing boldly  up  the  path,  and  pushing  open  tho  door. 

“ I’ll  take  board  with  Philo’s  folks  until  the  first  of 
January  next — there’s  nothing  like  proper  precau— " 

The  syllables  died  away  on  Job's  tongue  as  he 
strode  into  the  cozy  “keeping  room.” 

The  green  paper  shades  were  half  rolled  up,  the 
chairs  stood  primly  against  the  wall,  and  the  floor 
was  covered  with  a gayly-colored  home-made  rag- 
carpet,  while  a fat  gray  kitten  lay  basking  in  the 
broad  band  of  sunshine  that  streamed  from  under 
the  shades  and  quivered  in  golden  ribbons  on  tho 
floor. 

There  was  nothing  in  Mrs.  Philo  Keith's  neat 
“ keeping  room”  to  blanch  the  cheek  and  appall  tho 
heart  of  her  city  brother-in-law ; that  is,  there  would 
have  been  nothing  had  tho  apartmeut  been  empty. 
But  it  was  not. 

Swaying  composedly  back  and  forth  in  the  mo- 
reen-cushioned rocking  chair,  with  a bandbox  on 
one  side  of  her  and  a basket  on  the  other,  sat  a tall 
and  angular  female,  with  keen  gray  eyes  and  a 
complexion  whose  consistency  reminded  one  irre- 
sistibly of  boiled  parchment.  She  was  attired  in 
molasses-colored  calico,  entirely  innocent  of  any 
thing  like  crinoline,  and  a bonnet  bristling  all  over 
with  defiant-looking  artificial  roses.  As  Job’s  va- 
lise dropped  from  his  nerveless  hand  to  the  floor 
with  a hollow  sound,  she  rose  up  and  confronted 
him. 

“ I've  been  waitin’  for  you  this  hour  ’n  a half!” 
she  said,  tartly. 

Waiting  for  him ! Had  he  steered  safely  from 
the  rocks  of  Scylla  only  to  be  wrecked  on  Cho- 
rybdis  ? Had  he,  to  fall  back  on  a less  grandilo- 
quent simile,  jumped  from  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire? 

“There  is  some  mistake,  ma’am,  I’m  sure,”  he 
pleaded,  in  as  insinuating  a manner  as  he  could 
command. 
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‘ 1 Oh  no,  there  isn't,  ’’  returned  the  lady.  1 ‘ You're 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  ain’t  you  ?" 

Job  could  not  deny  the  soft  impeachment. 

“And  I'm  Mahaly  Hawkins  from  'cross  tho  riv- 
er. Philo  Keith  knows  me!'’ 

Job  bowed  stiffly.  He  began  to  think  that  it 
was  useless  to  fly  the  iron  decrees  of  fate,  while 
Mabala  Hawkins,  leaning  deliberately  on  a rusty 
cotton  umbrella,  proceeded  to  define  her  platform. 

“ I ain’t  so  young  as  I was,  but  I don’t  s’pose 
that’ll  make  any  difference,  as  long  as  I’m  spry  and 
look  sharp  arter  things.  I'd  calc’late  to  be  as  sav- 
in’ and  economical  as  possible,  and  keep  an  eye  to 
your  interests  jest  the  same  as  though  they  was 
mine !" 

Job  sank  down  on  a chair,  with  a momentary 
dizziness  at  his  brain.  The  inexorable  Mahala, 
however,  went  on,  flourishing  her  umbrella  to  give 
emphasis  to  her  remarks. 

“ ’Tain’t  every  body  I’d  make  such  an  offer  to !” 
said  Mahala.  “You  may  think  yourself  very  for- 
tunate to  get  one  like  me !” 

Mr.  Job  Keith  stared  helplessly  at  the  gaunt  fe- 
male before  him,  but  said  nothing;  K fact  he  was 
mentally  cogitating  whether  a man  could  be  mar- 
ried in  spite  of  himself. 

“ I'm  a first-rate  cook,  though  I say  it  as  shouldn’t 
say  it,”  pursued  the  angular  female.  “ I can  make 
all  sorts  o’  pies  and  fixins,  and  I’m  a great  hand  to 
iron  shirts  and  keep  a gentleman’s  wardrobe  in  or- 
der. Besides,  I can  paint  on  velvet  and  play  the 
accordeon,  when  you  get  lonesome  and  want  com- 
pany in  the  parlor.” 

“A  very  business-like  list  of  accomplishments," 
thought  Job.  “ If  it  wasn’t  for  that  woman’s 
thumping  the  floor  every  now  and  then  with  the 
ferule  of  her  umbrella,  I should  certainly  think  this 
was  a fit  of  the  nightmare." 

“ Well,  what  do  you  say,  yes  or  no?”  demanded 
the  redoubtable  Mahala  Hawkins  after  a brief  pause. 

“You  are  very  kind,  I'm  sure,”  faltered  poor 
Job,  huskily,  “ but — I really  don’t  think  it  is  neces- 
sary— I don’t  need — " 

“ What  /”  ejaculated  Mahala,  fiercely  grasping 
the  umbrella  round  its  middle,  “ ain’t  you  going  to 
take  me  ?” 

“No,  I am  not ,”  said  Job  Keith,  driven  frantic 
by  this  series  of  assaults.  “Nothing  of  the  kind, 
my  good  woman,  I assure  you." 

“ Very  well,”  said  Mahala,  jerking  up  the  words 
from  somewhere  in  the  pit  of  her  stomach,  and 
stooping  to  recover  the  bandbox  and  basket,  “very 
well,  Mister,  I guess  you’ll  find  you  can  go  farther 
and  fare  worse.  Just  as  you  please— just  exactly 
—only  this  I will  say,  I wouldn't  go  to  live  at  your 
house  not  for  no  consideration  you  could  offer,  you 
moan,  good-for-nothin’  stuck  up — ” 

And  Mahala  Hawkins  and  her  adjectives  van- 
ished out  of  the  room  together,  while  Job  Keith 
put  his  two  hands  in  his  pockets  and  dismally  medi- 
tated whether  he  had  better  escape  this  system  of 
persecution  by  drowning  himself  in  the  quiet  river 
whose  blue  tides  gleamed  through  the  distant  alders, 
or  by  marrying  some  one  woman  to  obtain  protec- 
tion against  the  rest  of  the  sex ! 

“Hallo,  Job!  what  on  airth  brings  you  up  to 
Thorneydale  this  time  o’  year  ?” 

Honest  Philo  clapped  his  brother  on  the  back  to 
rouse  him  from  the  deep  reverie  into  which  he  had 
fallen. 

“ Look  here,  Philo,”  said  Job,  in  a hoarse  whis- 
per. “ Do  you  see  that  woman  in  the  big  bonnet, 
who  carries  a basket,  a bandbox,  and  a cotton  um- 
brella ? There  she  is  crossing  the  little  bridge  now 
under  the  willows.” 

1 1 See  her  ? why  shouldn’t  I ? There  ain’t  no- 
thin’ the  matter  with  my  eyes ! It’s  Mahaly  Haw- 
kins, ain’t  it  ?” 

“ That  woman,  Philo,  has  given  me  a shock  that 
I shall  never  get  the  better  of— never !” 

Philo  stared. 

“She  wants  me  to  marry  her,  Philo,  and  I de- 
clined— declined  positively!” 

Philo  burst  into  a broad  laugh. 

“Now look  here,  Job,  there’s  no  use  chaffin’  me 
if  I do  live  up  in  the  back-woods ! Mahaly  Haw- 
kins wouldn’t  marry  the  Prince  o’  Wales  himself. 

I guess  you’re  mistaken,  ain’t  you?” 

“No," Philo,  no,  a mistake  is  impossible.  She 
told  me  she  had  been  waiting  here  for  me — she  de- 
manded in  a most  uncompromising  manner  whether 
I was  not  the  gentleman  from  New  York — ” 

“ Oh,  now  I begin  to  see  through  the  millstun,” 
roared  Philo,  stamping  on  the  floor  with  delight. 
“She  come  here  to  engage  out  as  housekeeper  to 
Aleck  Darwin,  who’s  jest  bought  a farm  on  the  hill, 


F.nnice  and  kissed  her  right  upon  the  cleft  cherty 
of  her  mouth. 

Wasn't  that  pretty  bold  for  a determined  old 
bachelor  ? 

That  night  as  he  lay  in  the  little  bedroom  under 
the  eaves,  with  the  cherry  branches  tapping  softly 
on  the  roof  overhead,  he  came  to  an  eventful  re- 
solve regarding  the  two  alternatives  which  he  had 
that  afternoon  placed  before  himself. 

“I  won’t  drown  myself,”  he  pondered — “that 
would  be  eminently  absurd!  But  I’ll  see  what 
Eunice  says  about  it!” 

And  Eunice  said  “Yes.” 

Philo  Keith’s  strawberry  beds  were  a sheet  of 
white  bloom  when  his  old  bachelor  brother  first  took 
refuge  from  the  dangers  of  Leap  Year;  the  berries 
glowed  red  and  ripe  among  their  dark  green  leaves, 
like  a fallen  shower  of  jewels,  when  he  went  away 
again  with  his  blue-eyed  wife. 

“ I don’t  like  to  tell  narry ; Ire’ll  lie  sure  to  laugh 
at  me, "thought  Job,  as  ho  alighted  from  the  cars  at 
the  Now  York  ddpfit.  “ However---” 

“Why,  Uncle  Job !”  rang  out  the  clear  voice  of 
the  tall  Major. 

“ It’s  you,  is  it,  Harry  ?” 

“Yes.  I thought  you  might  be  on  to-day,  and  I 
wished  very  much  to  see  you,  to  — to—  Pooh, 
what  a fool  I am ! The  fact  is,  Uncle  Job,  I am 
married.” 

“Are  you,  Harry?”  said  Uncle  Job,  smiling  be- 
nignantly.  “So  am  I!” 

Harry  opened  his  eyes  very  wide  and  whistled 
softly  under  his  mustache,  but  it  was  not  his  “ style” 
to  evince  any  great  degree  of  surprise  at  whatever 
might  transpire. 

“ Very  well,  I’ll  not  detain  you  just  now,  Sir. 
I’ll  bring  Meta  to  call  on  her  aunt  this  evening.” 

So  it  was  that  Mr.  Job  Keith,  and  the  Major  of 
infantry,  his  nephew,  met  their  matrimonial  fates 
in  one  and  the  same  Leap  Year. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

When  a poor  fellow  ;.s  abont  to  be  burned  by  savages 
his  very  existence  is  at  stake. 

“Now,  Mrs.  Brai 'ford,  I always  likes  to  have  an  old- 
fashioned  talk  with  the  lady  I lives  with  before  I begins. 
I'm  awful  tempered,  but  I’m  dreadful  forgivin’.  Have 
you  a good  kitchen  range,  hot  and  cold  water,  stationary 
tubs,  oil-cloth  on  the  floor,  dumb  waiter?  Monday  I 
washes.  I'ae  to  be  let  alone  that  day.  Tuesday  1 irons. 
Nobody':  to  come  near  mo  that  day.  AVedn.nday  I bakes. 
I’se  to  be  let  alone  that  day.  Thursday  I picks  up  the 
house.  Nod  dy’s  to  come  near  me  that  day.  Friday  I 
goes  to  the  city.  Nobody’s  to  come  near  to  me  that  day. 
Saturday  I bakes,  and  Saturday  afternoon  ray  beau  come* 
to  me.  Nobody  comes  near  me  that  day.  Sunday  I has 
to  myself." 


What  is  the  difference  between  the  river  that  runs 
through  Stratford  and  the  great  poet  who  was  born  there  ? 
The  one  is  Avon  and  the  other  Is  a-von-der. 


Tint  Alphabet  or  Requisites  for  a Wife— (By  an 
Euieely  Bachelor.)— A wife  should  be  amiable,  affec- 
tionate, artless,  affable,  accomplished,  beautiful,  benigD, 
benevolent,  chaste,  charming,  candid,  eheerful,  eoraplais- 
ant,  charitable,  civil,  constant,  dutiful,  dignified,  elegant, 
easy,  engaging,  entertaining,  faithful,  fond,  faultless,  free, 
good,  graceful,  generous,  governable,  good-humored,  hand- 
some, harmless,  healthy,  heavenly-minded,  intelligent, 
interesting,  industrious,  ingenuous,  just,  kind,  lively,  lib- 
eral, lovely,  modest,  merciful,  mauurrly,  neat,  notable, 
obedient,  obliging,  pretty,  pleasing,  peaceable,  pure,  right- 
eous, sociable,  submissive,  sensible,  temperate,  true,  virtu- 
ous, well-formed,  and  young.  When  1 meet  with  a woman 
possessed  of  all  these  requisites  I will  marry. 


Phosphorus. — An  able  physiologist  has  written  that 
one-fifth  of  the  human  body  Is  composed  of  phosphorus. 
A wit  remarks  that  this  most  likely  accounts  for  the  num- 
ber of  matches  made. 


An  admirer  of  Napoleon  was  heard  to  say  that  that 
monarch  was  a real  friend  to  Garibaldi  and  his  cause,  and! 
that  he  had  taken  the  part  of  Italy  for  some  years  past. 
Quite  so  ? He  lias  taken  the  part — the  part,  7x1  r excellence-. 
most  vital  and  dear  to  the  Italians— and  he's  kept  it  too! 


“There’s  a.  Man  in  it  I”— The  confidence  reposed  in 
Lieutenant-General  Grant  by  President  Lincoln  was  hap- 
pily illustrated  by  a characteristic  anecdote  related  recent- 
ly by  the  President  in  the  course  of  a familiar  conversation 
with  a personal  friend,  and  in  reply  to  a question  in  regard 
to  the  present  military  prospect.  “ Well,  Sir,  your  ques- 
tion reminds  me  of  a little  anecdote  about  the  automaton 
chess-player,  which  many  years  ago  astonished  tho  world 
by  its  skill  In  that  game.  After  a while  the  automaton 
was  challenged  by  a celebrated  player,  who,  to  his  great 
chagrin,  was  beaten  twice  by  the  mneliine.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  game,  the  player,  significantly  pointing  liia 
finger  at  the  automaton,  exclaimed  in  a very  decided  tone, 
‘ There's  a man  in  it  T And  this,  Sir,  is  just  the  secret 
of  our  present  success.” 


A Valuable  Pum.ioATiON— “ What’s  What,"  by  tho 
author  of  ‘ 1 Who’s  Who.”  

QUEER  PAPERS. 


and  he  was  to  meet  her  here  this  mornin’.  Good 
Jerusalem!  if  you  and  she  liain’t  made  a pretty 
mess  on’t.  Why,  Job,  what  ever  put  it  in  your 
head  she  wanted  to  marry  you?” 

Like  a flash  of  lightning  the  real  truth  shot 
through  Job  Keith's  mind.  Miss  Mahala  had, 
very  naturally,  mistaken  him  for  somebody  else — 
there  had  been  a series  of  mistakes  all  round ! He 
looked  up,  crimson  and  crest-fallen. 

“ Philo,  I’ve  been  a fool ; but  it  wasn’t  my  fault. 
If  you  had  been  half  as  much  persecuted  by  tho 
women  as  I have,  you’d  be  suspicious  of  every  one 
that  came  near  you.  But  there’s  one  favor  I have 
to  ask  of  you — don't  tell  your  wife !” 

A confused  giggling  in  some  unknown  direction 
struck  on  Job’s  ear  as  he  ceased  speaking.  Philo 
opened  the  door  with  a quiet  grin  and  disclosed  Mrs. 
Philo  and  a plump,  pretty  woman  of  thirty-five  or 
so,  both  in  ecstasies  of  concealed  mirth. 

“ Why,  it’s  Eunice  Carver !”  stammered  Job. 

Yes — it  was  Eunice  Carver — the  very  one  of  all 
others  whom  he  would  least  wish  to  bo  the  witness 
of  his  discomfiture;  the  Eunice  Carver  who  had 
flirted  with  him  at  eighteen,  and  had  pouted  so 
prettily  when  people  accused  her  of  being  Job 
Keith’s  “ sweet-heart” — and  Eunice  Carver  still. 

But  her  eyes  were  bright  as  blue  diamonds  yet, 
and  there  were  flashes  of  rosy  bloom  on  her  round 
cheeks  that  reminded  Job  not  unpleasantly  of  the 
old  times. 

So  Job,  emboldened  by  the  emergency,  availed 
himself  of  the  only  apparent  method  of  checking 
the  tantalizing  giggles; 


The  paper  having  the  largest  circulation — the  paper  of 
tobacco. 

Paper  for  roughs — Sand  paper. 

Paper  containing  many  fine  points — The  paper  of  nee- 
dles. 

Ruled  paper — the  French  press. 

The  paper  that  is  full  of  rows— The  paper  of  pins. 
Spiritualist’s  paper—  (Wrapping  paper. 

Paper  illustrated  with  cuts— Editorial  exchanges. 
Drawing  paper— The  dentist's  bill 
A taking  paper— The  sheriff’s  warrant. 


Why  does  the  Emperor  Napoleon’s  position  toward  the 
French  Press  prove  him  to  bo  no  Christian  ?— Because  he 
is  a muzzle-man.  _ 

Sootou  and  Shakspeariana.— “D'ye  ken  why  ma 
neckliandkerchief  is  like  ono  of  Master  Shake  pen  re’s 
plays?— Hoot  toit.  Ye  dinna  ken?— Varra  weel:  then 
I’ll  just  tell  ye;  ma  neckliandkerchief  is  like  one  of  his 
plays  because  it's  a Tie-mon." 


Early  Rising. — Jump  out  of  bed  the  moment  you  hear 
the  knock  at  the  door.  The  man  who  hesitates  when  call- 
ed is  lost.  The  mind  shonld  be  made  up  in  a minute,  for 
early  rising  is  one  of  those  subjects  that  admit  of  no  turn- 
ing over. 


“ How  many  feet  long  was  the  snake  ?”  asked  a persoa, 
of  a traveler,  who  had  just  related  a story  of  his  encounter 
with  a boa  killed  by  him.  “ One  hundred  and  ninety-two 
inches,”  was  the  reply,  “snakes  have  no  feet" 

now  melancholy  the  moon  must  feel  when  it  has  enjoyed 
the  fullness  of  prosperity  and  gets  reduced  to  its  last 
quarter!  

The  reason  why  woman  has  her  way  so  much  oftener 
than  man  is,  that  bot  h he  and  she  are  conscious  that  her 


he  walked  bold!’ 


oldly  up  to  I What  is  the  best  thing  to  do  in  a hurry  f— Nothing. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

LILT  IS  LEFT  ALONE  IN  A STRANGE  COUNTRY. 

In  the  court-yard  of  the  post-office,  not  far 
from  the  hotel,  Lily  was  introduced  to  an  enor- 
mous machine — like  a hackney-coach,  an  omni- 
bus, and  a post-chaise,  stuck  together — painted 
yellow,  and  surmounted  in  the  front  by  a kind  of 
hackney-cab,  and  in  the  rear  by  a tremendous 

fiile  of  luggage  covered  with  a tarpaulin.  The 
ormidable  edifice  was  mounted  on  very  heavy 
wheels,  and  to  it  were  harnessed,  by  very  ragged 
looking  ropes,  six  horses,  three  abreast,  and  as 
ragged  as  the  cords  which  confined  them.  This 
was  the  Paris  diligence  belonging  to  the  Messa- 
geries  Royales  of  Messrs.  Lafitte,  Caillard,  & 
Company;  and ‘such  of  my  courteous  readers 
who  may  have  attained  middle  age,  and  went  to 
school  in  France,  have  probably  journeyed  by 
this  same  lumbering,  lagging,  and  comfortless 
conveyance. 

The  hackney-coach  compartment,  which  held 
six,  was  called  the  inttfrieur ; the  omnibus-look- 
ing compartment,  which  afforded  want  of  accom- 
modation for  eight  passengers,  went  by  the  name 
of  the  rotonde ; and  that  portion  of  the  vehicle 
which  has  been  likened  to  a post-chaise,  and  in 
which  three  persons  could  sit,  sufficiently  ill  at 
ease,  was  entitled  the  coupe'.  The  lady  had  re- 
tained the  whole  of  this  conpd;  one  place  for 
herself,  another  for  Lily,  and  the  third  for  her 
temper ; although  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
entire  diligence  would  have  been  big  enough 
to  hold  that.  After  a time  an  individual  in  a 
semi  - military  uniform,  with  an  embroidered 
badge  on  his  arm,  and  a laced  cap  and  a peak 
to  it,  who  was  the  conducteur  or  guard  of  the 
machine,  came  to  the  window  and  read  off  the 
passengers’  names  from  a way-bill ; then  a tall 
gendarme  in  a cocked-hat  and  jack-boots,  who 
had  come,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  to  see  Lily  off, 
and  to  ascertain  by  ocular  inspection  whether 
she  was  carrying  an  infernal  machine  to  Paris 
to  blow  up  the  Orleans  dynasty  withal,  waved 
one  of  his  buckskin  gauQtlets  in  token  of  dis- 
missal ; the  postillion,  a frightful-looking  creat- 
ure, in  monstrous  jack-boots,  and  with  a quan- 
tity of  parti-colored  ribbons,  all  very  dirty,  stream- 
ing from  his  hat,  cracked  his  whip,  and  began 
to  scream  out  some  abusive  language  to  his 
horses,  and  the  top-heavy  caravan  jolted  out  of 
the  post-office  yard. 

They  were  swaying  and  staggering  over  the 
ill-paved  streets  of  the  town  when  a carriage, 
which  Lily  had  seen  before,  passed  them  at  a 
6teadily  rapid  pace.  It  was  the  green  berline 
Which  h»d  been  lashed  to  the  deck  of  the  Harle- 
quin, and  reclining  in  it  was  the  invalid  gentle- 
man with  the  yellow  face.  There  was  room  in 
the  rumble  for  M.  Franz  Stimm,  and  there  his 
place  properly  was;  but  he  was  a confidential 
courier,  and,  the  carriage  being  broad,  occupied 
a place  by  his  master’s  side. 

“There  is  that  little  girl  again,”  the  sallow 
man  remarked,  fretfully,  as  they  passed  the  dili- 
gence. 

“ She  is  ver  graziosa ; I gif  her  some  joggo- 
late,  my  lord  generale,”  returned  the  courier. 

“Don’t  my  lord  me,  Stimm,”  peevishly  ex- 
claimed the  invalid;  “nor  general  me  either. 
I never  was  the  one,  and  I’m  sick  of  having  been 
the  other.  I can’t  get  that  little  girl’s  face  out 
of  my  head.  It  haunts  me.  Who  can  she  be  ?” 

“Bah!  bas  grand  zhose,”  Monsieur  Stimm 
observed,  in  reply.  “Za  mfcre  elle  est  onne 
gatine;  onf!  oune  diablesse.  I zink  I zee  her 
somewhere  in  de  zeatre,  dancing  on  de  cord  or 
jumping  on  de  horse.  Haoup-la!” 

But  the  diligence  was  by  this  time  many  yards 
behind,  and  the  invalid,  pettishly  asking  for 
some  orange-flower,  and  being,  as  usual,  per- 
suaded to  take  what  Monsieur  Franz  Stimm 
termed  “ gognac,”  forgot,  for  the  time,  the  bright 
little  face  which,  he  said,  had  haunted  him. 

The  occupants  of  the  coupe  traveled  all  that 
day  along  dusty  roads,  for  the  most  part  bor- 
dered with  tall  trees,  like  walking-sticks  sur- 
mounted by  birch-brooms.  The  perspective  was 
not  enchanting.  The  fields  were  of  an  ugly 
ashen  green,  and  divided  by  ditches,  not  hedges. 
There  were  no  pretty  villages  by  the  roadside; 
what  buildings  there  were  did  not  get  beyond 
tumbledown  stone  hovels,  at  the  doors  of  which 
toothless  old  women,  with  their  heads  bandaged 
up,  sat  at  spinning-wheels,  or  dirty  children 
sprawled.  From  time  to  time  they  met  a man 
walking,  in  a blouse  and  sabots,  powdered  with 
dust  from  head  to  foot:  a knapsack  on  his 
back,  and  a quantity  of  ribbons  streaming  from 
his  hat.  Sometimes  he  looked  wobegone,  and 
blubbered ; sometimes  he  whistled  cheerily,  and 
was  defiant,  and  drunk.  This  was  Jean  Pierre, 
or  Gros  Guillaume,  the  conscript  who  had  drawn 
a bad  number,  and  was  trudging  to  the  regi- 
mental depot.  Frequently,  on  coming  to  the 
base  of  a steep  hill,  the  diligence  would  stop, 
and  the  conducteur,  coming  to  the  coupe  door, 
politely  invite  them  to  descend.  Then  they 
would  have  to  walk  up  hill,  toiling  after  the 
diligence  for  half  a mile  or  so ; but  there  were 
no  wild  flowers  by  the  way.  There  were  loath- 
some beggars  instead,  who,  in  twos  and  threes, 
dotted  the  highway  “from  Boulogne  to  Paris, 
flaunting  their  tatters,  exhibiting  their  sores, 
holding  up  on  high  their  cadaverous  babies, 
and,  in  droning,  monottytouf those,  -repeating: 
“Charite,  s’il  vous  plain  ■i'etit'SOn  Anglais! 
Petit 


change  in  the  order  of  things  in  Paris  has  had, 
at  least,  one  gratifying  result — the  roadside  beg- 
gars have  disappeared. 

They  staid  half  an  hour,  at  five  o’clock,  to 
dine  at  Abbeville,  where  there  was  a noisy 
crowded  table  d’hote.  Lily  could  eat  nothing 
save  a spoonful  of  soup,  and  a slice  from  an 
enormous  melon  which  decorated  the  table,  j 
Five*  francs  a head  were  charged  for  this  repast, 
which  gave  the  lady  an  opportunity  of  storming 
at  Lily,  at  herself,  and  at  the  world,  for  the  next 
twenty  miles.  A little  way  out  of  Abbeville 
some  men  were  singeing  the  bristles  off  a new- 
ly-slaughtered pig  in  a field ; and  the  odor  of 
this  porcine  suttee  borne  on  the  breeze  gave  Lily 
a notion  of  incipient  crackling,  and  made  her 
almost  hungry. 

They  went  jogging,  rumbling,  clattering  on, 
the  postillion  cracking  his  whip  and  screaming, 
and  the  horses,  not  to  be  behindhand,  screaming 
too.  They  traveled  all  night,  but  Lily  could 
sleep  but  little  for  the  incessant  jolting.  At 
about  six  in  the  morning  they  stopped  at  a 
pretty  large  town,  where,  from  an  inn-door,  a 
shock-headed  barefooted  girl  brought  out  to  the 
coupe  two  white  bowls  of  scalding  hot  coffee, 
with  a liberal  allowance  of  milk  therein,  and 
two  huge  slices  of  bread.  Lily  was  able  to 
breakfast  very  heartily,  and,  though  her  feet 
felt  chill  and  numbed,  was  in  better  spirits  by 
the  time  they  arrived  at  St.  Denis — about  eleven 
o’clock — wheti  she  was  told  that  they  were  with- 
in six  miles  of  Paris. 

The  lady’s  temper  had  been  throughout  de- 
testable, and  she  had.  seldom  spoken  to  Lily, 
save  to  scold  her.  As  they  approached  the  capi- 
tal, however,  her  face  brightened,  and,  at  Mont- 
martre, she  condescended  to  inform  the  child 
that  Paris  was  the  only  place  worth  living  in  in 
the  whole  world. 

“Shall  we  be  very  happy  there?”  asked  the 
little  girl,  with  a timid  look. 

“We?”  repeated  the  lady,  coldly.  “You 
are  going  to  school.  Do  you  think  I am  a little 
bambine,  to  learn  lessons  and  be  put  in  the  cor- 
ner en  penitence,  as  you  will  be  if  you  are  not 
sage  ? I pray  you  not  to  repeat  such  absurdity. 
There  will  be  one  Paris  for  me,  and  another 
Paris  for  yon,  ma  petite.” 

They  entered  by  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  then  a 
barrier,  where  sundry  custom-house  officers  came 
to  the  window  asking  whether  there  was  any 
thing  to  declare,  and  poking  long  spiked  sticks 
into  the  luggage  beneath  the  tarpaulin.  They 
took  away  a bottle  of  wine  from  a stout  lady  in 
the  interieur,  and  a veal-pie  from  a countryman 
in  the  rotonde,  the  possessors  of  those  edibles 
and  potables  having  been  foolish  enough  not  to 
uncork  the  one,  nor  cut  a slice  out  of  the  other. 
For  in  those  days,  as  now,  every  thing  eatable 
or  drinkable,  non-entame,  paid  octroi  duty,  or 
gate-tolls,  to  the  good  city  of  Paris. 

The  diligence  clattered  up  and  down  several 
stony  streets  with  no  pavements,  with  no  gas- 
lamps,  hut,  instead,  clumsy  lanterns  suspended 
to  the  centre  of  ropes  slung  across  from  house  to 
house,  and  crowded  with  people  who  seemed  to 
walk,  preferentially,  in  the  gutter.  A great 
many  of  the  men  wore  blue  shirts  above  their 
clothes,  and  numbers  of  the  women  had  white 
caps,  in  lieu  of  bonnets,  on  their  heads.  Lily 
thought  the  whole  scene  very  unlike  Stockwell. 

Arrived  at  a large  coach-office  in  a street 
• called  Grenelle  Saint-Honore,  and  in  the  yard 
of  which  half  a dozen  machines,  as  huge,  as 
yellow,  and  as  clumsy  as  the  Boulogne  dili- 
gence, were  slumbering  without  horses,  and 
where  a score  of  postillions  and  conductors  were 
smoking  pipes  and  lounging  about,  they  found 
another  custom-house,  and  had  to  undergo  a 
fresh  examination  of  luggage.  Then  the  lady’s 
passport  was  again  inspected,  and  at  last  taken 
away  from  her  altogether  with  an  intimation 
that  she  might  reclaim  it  ten  days  thence  at  the 
Prefecture  of  Police.  The  lady  engaged  a car- 
riage hung  very  close  to  the  ground  and  drawn 
by  two  little  white  horses,  whose  harness  was 
very  ragged,  and  whose  knees  were  very  bandy. 
The  driver  wore  a glazed  hat,  a red  waistcoat, 
and  had  a redder  face. 

Up  and  down  more  narrow  stony  streets,  and 
then  they  crossed  a wide  and  magnificent  thor- 
oughfare skirted  by  lofty  mansions  and  splendid 
shops,  with  wide  branching  trees  along  the  inr 
tervals  of  the  foot-pavement,  and  thronged  with 
people,  and  horses,  and  carriages. 

“ Oh,  what  a beautiful  street !”  cried  the  child. 
“Do  look  at  the  carriages,  and  the  shops,  and 
those  flags ; and,  oh,  here  is  a whole  regiment 
of  soldiers !” 

“ Beautiful !”  echoed  the  lady,  with  complai- 
sant disdain.  “I  should  think  so,  little  ignora- 
mus. It  is  the  finest  street  in  the  world.  It  is 
the  Boulevard  des  Itnliens.” 

But  they  soon  left  it  and  dived  into  mord* 
streets,  broader,  newer,  and  cleaner  than  the 
filthy  lanes  of  the  old  quarter  of  the  city.  Then 
the  houses  grew  fewer,  nnd  the  gardens  more 
frequent,  and  the  coachman,  turning  in  his 
boot,  called  through  the  window : 

“Was  it  the  Rue  de  la  Pepiniere,  or  the  Rue 
de  Courcelles,  the  bourgeoise  said  ?” 

“De  Courcelles,  gan ache !” replied  the  count- 
ess, addressed  as  bourgeoise. 

“ Thanks  for  the  compliment,  ” the  driver,  who 
was  a good-natured  fellow,  replied.  “ Je  vous 
la  souhaite  belle  et  bonne,  madame.  Am  I to 
have  any  thing  else  by  way  of  pour-boire  ? Ha- 
hoheup ! Ostrogoth  of  a rhinoceros !’’  The  lat- 
ter speech  was  addressed  to  one  of  the  white 
®horses,  which  was  essaying  to  lunch  on  his  neigh- 
bor’s near  blinker.  And  they  went  on  again. 

They  .reached  a street  where  there  were  no 
houses  to  be  seen,  only  a double  succession  of 
staring  white  stone-walls,  of  different  heights, 
and  here  and  there  a heaFy  green  door.  At 
one  of  these  doors,  the  number  five,  the  carriage 
drew  up.  The  coachman  rang  a bell  which 
long  wire  from  the  wall,  and  this 
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was  presently  answered  by  a lad  in  a shabby 
livery,  and  whose  face  was  fearfully  scarred  with 
the  small-pox.  Lily’s  trunk  was  alone  removed, 
and  the  coachman  was  ordered  to  wait.  The 
pock-marked  lad  conducted  them  across  a dreary 
court-yard,  in  the  interstices  of  whose  stones 
rank  dank  herbage  grew,  up  a broken  flight  of 
mildewed  stone  steps,  across  a bare  hall,  or  ves- 
tibule, papered  green,  which  smelt  very  mouldy 
and  felt  very  damp,  and  so  into  a dismal  saloon 
with  an  oak  floor,  laid  in  a pattern  like  a chess- 
board, and  which  was  so  highly  polished  that 
Lily  slipped  on  her  entrance,  and  was  very  near 
tumbling  down. 

She  was  bidden  to  sit  on  a vast  chintz-colored 
sofa,  and  remained  there,  frightened,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  harsh  ticking  of  an  ormolu-clock  on 
the  mantle-shelf.  The  lady  left  her  at  the  ex- 
piration of  ten  minutes,  and  Lily  thought  she 
could  hear  voices  in  an  adjoining  apartment. 
She  remained  on  the  sofa  for  another  ten  min- 
utes, and  then  3he  heard  a door  bang  violently. 
Through  one  of  the  tall  windows  (which  reached 
almost  to  the  ground)  she  saw  the  form  of  the 
handsome  lady  retreating  across  the  court-yard. 
The  shabby  lad  opened  the  door  for  her.  She 
ascended  the  carriage.  She  was  gone..  Lily’s 
heart  sank  within  her.  She  was  now  left  Quite 
Alone  indeed. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

LA  PENSION  MARCASSIN. 

The  child's  hand  was  on  the  handle  of  the 
lock ; but  it  turned  on  the  other  side,  and  a per- 
son came  in. 

She  was  tall  and  shapely,  and  had  once  been 
handsome ; but  she  had  bidden  farewell  to  mid- 
dle age,  and,  without  pleading  guilty  to  immi- 
nent antiquity,  would  have  had  little  chance,  if 
arraigned,  of  averting  a true  bill.  Of  her  good 
looks  only  enough  was  left  to  make  her  angry 
at  the  remembrance  of  having  been  comely. 
Her  hands,  attenuated  and  long-fingered  though 
they  were,  retained  their  symmetry,  and  were 
dazzlingly  white.  But  they  were  heartless-look- 
ing hands — cruel  hands,  more  accustomed,  if 
manual  expression  can  be  eloquent,  to  give  buf- 
fets than  to  give  charity.  The  nails  looked  as 
though  they  had  been  bitten,  not  pared.  Her 
hair,  iron,  not  silver  gray,  was  disposed  in  plain 
bands  beneath  a rigid  cap  of  pojnt  lace  if  you 
will,  but  hard  and  spiky,  as  though  it  had  been 
wrought  out  of  some  white  metal.  She  was  tall, 
very  tall,  and  was  draped  in  one  long  black  silk 
dress,  more  like  a pillow-case  than  a gown,  fall- 
ing in  few  folds,  and  those  stiff  and  angular.  A 
great  cross  of  dull  gold  was  at  her  neck,  and 
that  was  all  the  ornament  she  wore.  Her  voice 
was  chilly  and  windy.  The  words  came  as 
though  a door  had  been  slightly  opened,  a 
draught  of  cold  air  let  in,  and  then  closed. 

“Iam  Mademoiselle  Marcassin,”  she  said. 

She  spoke  in  English,  but  with  a foreign  ac- 
cent, fainter  and  harder  than  that  which  marked 
the  speech  of  the  strange  lady.  Her  words  fell 
like  drops  of  iced  water  upon  Lily’s  trembling 
heart. 

“ Stand  before  me,  here,  in  the  light,  so,”  con- 
tinued Mademoiselle  Marcassin.  ‘ ‘ Listen  to  me 
w*ith  all  your  attention.” 

She  placed  her  white  thin  hands  on  the  child’s 
shoulders,  turned  her  round,  and  dressed  her  up, 
in  a military  manner,  by  the  window.  Anon 
she  drew  aside  a louvre  shutter,  and  the  whole 
daylight  came  in,  white  and  almost  blinding. 

“I  wish  you  to  see  me  very  plainly,”  she  re- 
marked. ‘ ‘ Look  in  my  eyes.  Mark  them  well. 
Tell  me  if  they  look  soft  and  yielding.” 

Lily  did  mark  them.  She  was  too  frightened 
to  say  what  she  thought,  but  tq  her  mind  those 
eyes  were  gray,  hard,  baleful,  merciless. 

“I  am  your  schoolmistress,”  went  on  Madem- 
oiselle. “ You  are  sent  here  to  be  taught,  and 
to  be  punished  if  you  misconduct  yourself.  Here 
you  will  learn  what  disciplino  is.  Silence ! ” Lily 
had  no  more  idea  of  uttering  a word  than  of 
dancing  a gavotte,  or  setting  the  house  on  fire. 
“The  first  lesson  you  are  to  learn  must  be  to 
hold  your  tongue.” 

“This  is  the  last  time,”  she  pursued,  “that  I 
shall  speak  to  you  in  English.  You  had  betdr 
forget  that  I ever  addressed  you  in  that  tongue. 
I shall  address  you  in  French  when  I think  you 
have  been  long  enough  here  to  comprehend  me, 
and  if  you  do  not  understand  you  will  be  pun- 
ished. What  do  you  know?  I mean,  what 
have  you  learned  away  there  in  England  ?” 

With  much  blushing  and  faltering  Lily  went 
over  the  scant  schedule  of  her  book-learning. 
Mademoiselle  Marcassin  heard  her  in  contempt- 
uous silence. 

“As  ignorant  as  a squirrel,”  she  resumed, 
when  the  child  had  done,  “and,  I dare  gay, 
quite  as  restless  and  troublesome.  Here  you 
will  be  taught  as  well  as  tamed.  We  can  not 
begin  too  soon.” 

She  rang  a bell,  and  in  a few  minutes — passed 
by  Lily  in  something  closely  approximating  to 
breathless  terror — a low  tap  came  to  the  door, 
and  Ojlady,  who  looked,  as  to  garb  and  demeanor, 
gold  cross  and  all,  a duplicate  edition  of  Mad- 
emoiselle Marcassin,  only  she  was  somewhat 
younger,  shorter,  and  stouter,  came  into  the 
room. 

“This,”  said  the  lady  superior  of  the  estab- 
lishment, “is Mademoiselle  Espre'me'nil,  the  head 
governess*  She  will  take  you  into  the  school- 
room and  tell  you  your  duties.  In  all  things 
she  is  to  be  obeyed  even  as  I am.  Woe  be  to 
you  if  you  are  insubordinate.  Now  gc.” 

And  without  another  word  she  turned  on  her 
heel  and  disappeared.  The  lady  nddressed  as 
Mademoiselle  EspremdniPtook  Lily’s  hand,  and 
in  equal  silence  led  her  away. 

They  traversed  the  hall  and  another  room, 
which  was  Mademoiselle  Marcassin’s  private  salle 
a manger.  Lily  noticed  that  all  this  part  of  the 
house,  though  it  was  bare  and  comfortless,  was 


very  stately  and  polished,  and  had  a curions  per- 
vading odor  of  cold  stones — for  cold  stones  have 
an  odor — and  beeswax.  But  when  the  head 
governess  pushed  aside  a green  baize  door,  and 
they  crossed  a high  walled  graveled  play-ground, 
they  entered  upon  quite  another  region. 

Every  thing  was  barer,  every  thinrynore  com- 
fortless ; every  thing,  moreover,  ha<Fa  squalid, 
frowning,  prison-like  aspect.  From  the  moment 
Lily  entered  that  house  to  the  moment  she  left 
it  she  could  not  divest  herself  of  the  notion  that 
she  had  done  something,  that  she  had  committed 
some  crime,  and  that  she  was  in  tribulation  for 
it,  under  the  especial  auspices  of  Mademoiselle 
Marcassin  and  her  subordinates. 

There  might  have  been  twenty  girls,  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen,  in  the  first  white- 
washed school-room  they  entered.  It  was  a 
frightful  looking  room ; its  sepulchral  whiteness 
relieved  only  by  the  dingy  black  of  the  transverse 
desks,  a big  black  stove  in  one  corner,  from 
which  a blacker  pipe  crawled  along  the  ceiling 
like  a sCrpent,  and  a black  board  supported  by  a 
double  frame — a kind  of  elphantine  easel. 

All  these  girls  looked  as  though  they  had 
done  something,  and  were  much  disturbed  in 
their  minds  in  consequence.  The  teachers,  how- 
ever, of  whom  there  were  two  present,  seemed 
to  be  of  a contrary  opinion,  and  to  hold  that 
they  had  done  nothing,  and  did  not  mean  to  do 
any  thing,  at  least»of  what  was- good.  For 
which  reason  they  continuously  girded  at  the 
twenty  pupils. 

“ The  first  class,”  remarked  Mademoiselle  Es- 
pr€m£nil,  dryly,  to  Lily,  as  she  marched  her 
through.  She  made  the  observation  in  a tone 
similar  to  that  which  a female  turnkey  might 
use  in  pointing  out  the  refractory  ward. 

A girl  with  a merry  face  and  wavy  black  hair 
could  not  resist  the  temptation,  as  Lily  passed 
her,  of  pulling  slyly  at  her  dress,  and  making 
(in  perfect  good-nature,  be  It  understood)  a face 
at  her.  But  the  quick  eye  of  the  head  govern- 
ess caught  the  grimace  in  transit,  and  she  was 
down  on  the  merry  one  in  a moment,  like  Thor's 
hammer. 

“Five  bad  points  for  Mademoiselle  Mary- 
gold,”  she  exclaimed;  and  then,  turning  to  the 
culprit,  continued,  “you  are  becoming  a Roths- 
child in  bad  points.  Beware  of  the  day  of 
reckoning.” 

Mademoiselle  Marygold  set  up  a whimper,  as 
a governess — whose  profile  was  so  like  a hatch- 
et, that,  when  she  bent  over  the  girls  at  their 
writing  lessons,  they  were  apt  to  feel  the  backs 
of  their  necks  to  make  sure  that  they  were  safe 
on  their  shoulders — chalked  five  crosses  against 
the  M&rygoldian  name  on  the  black  board.  Sbe 
had  a tremendous  balance  of  black  marks  al- 
ready in  her  disfavor. 

“The  second  class  room,”  said  the  head  gov- 
erness, as  they  entered  another  apartment,  some- 
what smaller  than  the  first,  but  holding  an  equal 
number  of  scholars. 

None  of  the  girls  ventured  beyond  a quick  and 
furtive  moment  of  looking  up  as  the  two  passed 
through.  At  the  door  was  a young  lady  aged 
apparently  about  eleven,  with  a very  dirty  face, 
the  result  of  her  having  rubbed  her  countenance 
with  inky  hands,  and  the  carbon  therein  having 
mingled  with  the  tears  which  streamed  from  her 
eyes.  This  young  lady  was  on  her  knees  in  a 
corner  by  the  door ; and  very  uncomfortable  in 
that  attitude  she  seemed  to  be.  There  was  rea- 
son enough  for  it,  as  she  was  kneeling  on  a 
square  wooden  ruler,  the  sharpest  edge  upward, 
specially  provided  for  the  mortification  of  her 
flesh.  And,  furthermore,  the  young  lady’s  head 
was  decorated  with  an  enormous  fool’s  cap  of 
gray  paper,  decorated  at  either  side  by  lengthy 
bows  or  ears  of  black  crape,  and  which  gave  the 
poor  little  thing  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Punch  in  half  mourning. 

“Again!”  said  the  head  governess,  regarding 
this  forlorn  little  personage  with  severe  disdain. 

‘ ‘ Again,  Melaine ! Thou  goest  the  way  for  tho 
Prix  Monthyon,  truly.  A pretty  Rosifere,  my 
faith ! She  is  in  penitence,”  she  continued,  turn- 
ing to  Lily.  “ She  passes  half  her  time  in  abject 
degradation.” 

Hero  a fresh  burst  of  sobs  came  from  the  un- 
happy Melaine,  whose  face,  as  it  could  not  be 
much  blacker,  became  absolutely  fairer  for  the 
outbreak ; for  the  tears  traced  little  white  chan- 
nels for  themselves  on  her  cheeks  till  she  scum- 
bled them  all  together  in  a muddy  neutral  tint. 
They  left  this  luckless  Niobe,  and  went  into  an- 
other school-room. 

It  was  the  largest  of  all,  and  there  were  per- 
haps forty  pupils  in  it.  But  they  were  all  very 
little  girls— none  of  them  older,  and  many  youn- 
ger, than  Lily.  Likewise  there  were  no  desks 
in  this  room,  save  those  which  served  as  rostra 
for  the  governesses.  And  the  forms  on  which 
tho  children  6at  were  slightly  raised  ono  above 
the  other  in  a kind  of  amphitheatre. 

“This  is  the  third  class,  and  you  belong  to 
it,”  said  Mademoiselle  Esprdmdnil,  with  a slight 
yawn,  as  though  tired  of  officiating  as  mistress 
of  the  ceremonies  to  this  very  insignificant  guest. 
“ Mademoiselle  Hudault,  here  is  a little  one  to 
be  put  snr  le  banc  des  petites.  Her  name  is — 
my  faith  ! Madame  forgot  to  tell  me  her  name, 
but  you  will  know  it  in  good  time.” 

This  she  said  in  French  to  the  teacher.  She 
continued  in  indifferent  English  to  the  child, 

“What  your  name  of  baptism,  eh?” 

“Lily  — Lily  Floris,  ma’am,”  answered  the 
child,  meekly. 

“i  ask  you  for  your  name  of  baptism,  not 
your  name  of  family,”  interposed  Mademoiselle 
Espre'me’nil,  sharply.  “There  are  half  a dozen 
Lilies  in  the  school,”  she  added  to  her  coadju- 
tor, “and  three  in  this  class.  That  will  never 
do.  Never  mind,  Madame  will  find  6ome  other 
name  to  her.  Elle  n’est  pas  grand’  chose — she 
is  not  of  | much  acton  nt-^-I  fancy.”  And  she 
nodded' to1  Maabmoisfelle  Hndnult,  and  retired, 
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Mademoiselle  Hndault  was  not  ill-natured,  but 
she  was  overworked.  Her  eyes  could  not  be  ev- 
ery where,  consequently  the  child  who  was  near- 
est her,  and  on  whom  he*  eyes  most  frequently 
lighted,  had,  habitually,  rather  a bad  time  of  it ; 
she  was  the  scape-goat,  and  suffered  for  the  sins 
of  the  rest  of  the  forty.  The  forty  were  cer- 
tainly enough  to  try  tho  patience  of  Mademoi- 
selle, or  of  any  other  mortal  woman.  Some  of 
them  were  always  going  to  sleep,  and  had  to  be 
shouted  up  into  wakefulness.  Others,  who  were 
day  children,  would  creep  on  all  fours  to  the 
corner  where  the  baskets  containing  their  din- 
ners were  deposited,  abstract  hunks  of  bread, 
bunches  of  grapes,  or  morsels  of  cold  charcu- 
terie — generally  strong  in  the  porcine  element — 
and  essay  to  munch  surreptitiously  behind  their 
books  or  slates.  Then  detection  followed,  and 
there  was  a disturbance,  and  the  contraband 
provisions  were  seized,  and  Mademoiselle  Hu- 
dault  would  threaten  to  confiscate  “ la  totality,” 
or  to  put  the  whole  of  the  class  “ cn  penitence.” 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  pu- 
pils who  had  lessons  to  get  by  heart  were  in  the 
habit  of  repeating  their  tasks  to  themselves  in  a 
monotonous  drone ; that  when  a band  of  small 
disciples  was  called  up  for  “repetition,”  there 
was  sure  to  be  a book  lost,  or  a page  in  an  es- 
sential part  torn  out;  that  Julie  was  always 
making  complaints  against  Amanda  for  pinch- 
ing her,  and  that  the  bitter  lamentations  of  Eu- 
lalie  in  consequence  of  Hortense  having  crammed 
her  left  ear  full  of  slate  pencil,  were  well-nigh 
incessant ; that  the  atmosphere  of  the  class-room 
was  close  almost  to  stifling  point,  and  the  odor 
exceedingly  unpleasant ; and  that  Mademoiselle 
Hudault’s  sole  assistant  in  teaching  and  man- 
aging the  forty  girls  was  a depressed  young  per- 
son of  sixteen,  who  was  a little  deaf,  and  some- 
what lame,  and  was  understood  to  be  maintain- 
ed out  of  charity  by  Mademoiselle  Marcassin, 
and  it  may  be  judged  how  far  the  mistress  of 
the  class  was  overworked,  and  that  her  nightly 
couch  was  not  a bed  of  roses. 

Mademoiselle  Hudault,  who  spoke  no  English, 
made  signs  to  Lily  to  sit  at  the  extremity  of  the 
form  nearest  her,  and  there  the  child  crouched 
in  half-listless,  half-alarmed  quiescence.  The 
strange  noise  confused  her,  the  heavy,  drowsy 
smell  sickened  her.  She  was  very  tired  and 
shaken  by  her  journey ; she  had  eaten  nothing 
since  the  morning ; the  class-room  began  to  swim 
round ; then  all  faded  into  a murky  haze,  and 
she  fell  into  a trance  that  was  half  sleeping  and 
half  swooning. 

She  revived  to  find  herself  in  a little  pallet- 
bed,  in  a long,  low,  hospital-like  room,  with 
whitewashed  walls.  On  either  side,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  were  more  pallets,  and  over 
against  her,  stretched  in  interminable  perspec- 
tive, a corresponding  line  of  white,  ghastly-look- 
ing couches. 

There  was  somebody  at  her  pillow.  It  was 
the  merry  young  lady  with  the  wavy  black  hair,  i 
who  had  pulled  her  dress  and  made  a face  at 
her,  and  who  had  been  apostrophized  as  Mad- 
emoiselle Marygold.  No  sooner  did  Lily  open 
her  eyes  than  this  young  lady  proceeded  to  kiss 
her  on  both  cheeks  with  great  heartiness,  bid- 
ding her  (to  Lily’s  delight),  in  English,  lie  still  , 
for  a dear,  and  she  would  soQn  be  well. 

“ You’re  English  and  I’m  English,"  quoth  the  j 
merry  young  lady,  who  spoke  with-extreme  ra-  i 
pidity,  as  if  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  and  com- 
pensate for  the  many  hours  during  which  she 
was  compelled  to  hold  her  tongue.  “And  Ma- 
dame (that’s  Mademoiselle  Marcassin),  but  we 
call  her  Madame,  although  she’s  never  been  mar- 
ried, to  distinguish  her  from  the  rest  of  the  gov- 
ernesses, who  are  all  old  frumps,  and  Mademoi- 
selles of  course.  We’re  both  English;  and  as 
you  can’t  speak  a word  of  French  yet,  Madame 
says  I’m  to  take  care  of  you,  and  tell  you  things, 
and  sit  by  your  side  in  the  third  class  till  you’re 
able  to  get  on  by  yourself.  And  oh ! what  fun 
to  be  in  the  third  class,  and  I’m  going  on  for 
fifteen,  and  I shall  escape  that  horrible  first 
class,  with  Mademoiselle  Gla^on  — icicle’s  her 
name,  and  icicle’s  her  nature— and  Ma’mselle 
Espremeuil — we  call  her  the  hippopotamus — 
bothering  us  all  day  long,  to  say  nothing  of 
Madame ; and  when  she  comes  in  there’s  always 
a blow  up.  And  now  tell  me  all  about  yourself, 
my  little  darling.  I’m  seven  years  older  than 
you;  but  we’re  the  only  two  English  girls  in 
this  jail  of  a place — and  it  is  a jail,  and  worse 
than  a jail — and  we  must  be  great  cronies.” 

Here  Miss  Marygold  paused,  less,  it  is  to  be 
apprehended,  for  want  of  matter  than  for  want 
of  breath.  Lily’s  answer  had  to  be  given  very  , 
slowly  and  very  feebly,  and  its  tenor  was  mainly 
confined  to  an  inquiry  as  to  how  she  came  there, 
in  broad  daylight,  and  in  that  bed. 

“You  weren’t  very  well,  and  dozed  off  like; 
and  you  couldn’t  understand  when  Ma’msclle 
Hudault  told  you  to  wake  up,  and  that  she’d 
box  your  ears  if  you  didn’t;  Madame  don’t  al- 
low it,  but  Ma’mselle  can’t  help  her  temper  some- 
times; she’s  not  such  a cross  old  thing  as  the 
others,  but  she’s  always  in  a hurry,  and  that 
makes  her  hasty;  and  then  one  of  the  girls 
reminded  Ma’mselle  that  you  couldn’t  speak 
French,  and  another  said.you  were  ill,  and  then 
they  threw  some  wine-and- water  (out  of  one  of 
the  day-girls’  bottles)  over  your  face,  and  you 
didn’t  wake  up ; and  so,  as  you  couldn’t  walk, 
you  were  carried  up  to  this  bedroom,  which  is 
Dormitory  Number  Three,  and  the  doctor  came 
and  said  you  would  do  very  nicely  after  you  had 
had  some  sleep  and  some  soup,  and  I’m  to  sleep 
next  to  you;  and,  upon  my  word,  here  comes 
Annette  with  the  soup,  and  it’s  as  nasty  as  ever, 

1 do  declare!” 

The  plateful  of  soup  which  a bony  female 
servant,  with  a tall  white  cap,  and  a yellow  silk 
handkerchief  crossed  over  her  breast,  brought  to 
the  bedside  was  certainly  nptj  niep,  ; It  was- very 
hot  and  thick,  but  it  had  a^our  smellr  ! 


Marygold,  in  contemptuous  disparagement  of 
the  potage.  “That’s  what  we’re  fed  upon  at  the 
Pension  Marcassin,  with  cold  boiled  horse  and 
vinegar-and-water  to  make  up.  You’d  better 
eat  it.  Not  eating  your  soup  is  called  rebellion 
here.  Madame  says  that  Atheists  and  Voltair- 
eans  alone  refuse  to  eat  their  60up.  What,  can’t 
you  eat  it  ? Well,  it  must  be  swallowed  some- 
how, and  to  keep  things  quiet  and  comfortable 
I’ll  eat  it  myself.” 

The  which  she  presently  proceeded  to  do,  swal- 
lowing tho  nauseous  compound  in  great  gulps : 
not  assuredly  through  greediness,  for  she  made 
many  wry  faces  as  she  ate,  but  apparently  fear- 
ful lest  some  emissary  of  authority  should  dis- 
cover her  in  the  act.  Annette,  the  gaunt  serv- 
ant, looked  on  in  silence,  and  seemingly  not  in 
disapproval.  She  was  not  the  cook,  r.nd  she 
knew  how  very  nasty  the  soup  was.  Nay,  when 
Miss  Marygold  had  carefully  scraped  up  the  last 
spoonful  and  returned  the  plate  to  her,  Annette 
produced  from  the  pocket  of  her  capacious  apron 
two  slices  of  bread,  pressed  close  together  upon 
an  intermediate  layer  of  plum  jam.  This  dulcet 
sandwich,  she  expressed  by  signs,  was  to  be  eaten 
by  Lily,  and.  indeed,  the  child  needed  but  little 
persuasion,  for,  though  her  gorge  rose  at  the 
soup,  she  was  half  famished  with  hunger. 

“ Annette’s  a good  sort,”  went  on  Miss  Mary- 
gold, when  the  gaunt  servant,  with  a grin  of 
satisfaction  at  Lily’s  returning  appetite,  had  de- 
parted, “and  never  tells  tales.  We  should  be 
half  starved  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  bread-and-jam, 
for  not  half  of  us  can  eat  the  nasty  messes  they 
serve  up  in  the  refectory.  I think  the  girls  who 
have  got  money  pay  her  to  bring  ’em  nice  things, 
and  then  she’s  a kind-hearted  soul,  and  gives 
away  out  of  her  profits  to  the  poor  ones  and  the 
little  ones.  ” 

I ily  said  that  it  was  very  kind  of  Annette,  and 
emboldened  by  the  kind  merry  face  of  her  com- 
panion, ventured  to  ask  if  it  would  soon  be  tea- 
time? 

“Tea-time!"  echoed  Miss  Marygold.  “Bless 
you,  my  pet.  You’ll  never  see  any  tea  here. 
Why,  only  princesses  and  duchesses  drink  tea  in 
Paris.  Ma’mselle  Marcassin  has  tea  once  a 
month,  when  the  Abbe  Prudhomme  comes  to 
catechise  the  girls,  and  prepare  them  for  their 
first  communion.  Are  you  a Catholic,  dear? 
I’m  not,  and  Ma’mselle  Esprdmenil  says  I’m  a 
heretic,  and  Ma’mselle  Gla$on  says  that  out  of 
the  pale  of  the  Church  there  is  no  salvation,  and 
the  girls  tease  my  life  out,  because  I don’t  cross 
myself,  and  don’t  believe  in  purgatory  ; and  when 
mudame  has  tea,  Annette  says  she  makes  it  with 
boiling  orange-flower  water,  and  puts  rum  into 
it,  and  honey,  and  barley-sugar,  and  chocolate 
drops,  and  all  kinds  of  nasty  things.  Tea!  You’d 
better  forget  all  about  tea.  We  have  hot  milk 
and  bread  in  the  morning  at  eight,  andVegeta- 
bles,  cheese,  and  wine  (that’s  the  vinegar-and- 
water  I mean),  at  twelve ; that’s  called  break- 
fast number  two ; and  at  five  o’clock — it’s  just 
half  past  now,  and  the  clock  was  striking  when 
Annette  brought  you  the  soup — we  have  that 
horrible  stuff  you  couldn’t  eat,  or  another  soup 
that’s  worse,  and  some  meat  that’s  either  half 
raw  or  half  burnt,  and  potatoes  messed  up  in  all 
kinds  of  funny  ways,  and  some  salad  that’s  never 
fresh,  and  that’s  all  till  the  next  morning.  Tea ! 
Not  if  Madame  knows  it.” 

Miss  Marygold  paused  again  for  respiration. 
Her  lungs  replenished  with  a fresh  supply  of 
oxygen,  she  informed  Lily  (who  lay  very  quiet- 
ly in  her  bed,  soothed  though  fatigued,  and  with 
a smiling  face  upturned  toward  her  companion) 
that  her  name  was  Mary  Marygold,  for  shortness 
called  Polly ; but  that  the  diminutive  in  question 
was  only  made  use  of  in  England,  and  that  here 
Mary  Marygold  being  considered  tautological, 
and  there  being  many  Marie-Jeannes,  Marie- 
Claudcs,  Marie-Frainjoises,  and  Marie-Louises 
in  the  school,  she  was  customarily  addressed  as 
Mary-Gold,  as  though  the  one-half  were  her 
Christian  name,  and  the  other  her  patronymic. 

“And  a poor  neglected  Marygold  I am,”  she 
continued,  shaking  her  wavy  hair.  “ My  father 
was  a rich  man.  He  had  a beautiful  large  book- 
seller’s shop  at  Exeter,  down  in  Devonshire,  you 
know ; but  he  failed  in  business.  He  was  what 
you  call  bankrupt,  though  he  paid  fourtecn-and- 
sixpence  in  the  pound.  And  then  we  came  over 
here : I and  pa,  and  my  little  brother  Joey.  And 
Joey  died  in  the  cholera  year,  ever  so  long 
ago.  And  he’s  buried  in  the  Fosse  Commune, 
the  poor  people’s  grave  at  the  Montmartre  Cem- 
etery. 

“All  pa’s  money  was  gone,”  she  went  on,, 
wiping  her  eyes.  “ He  got  work  as  a printer  in 
the  office  where  they  print  the  English  newspa- 
per— Galignants  Messenger  they  call  it.  But 
he  couldn’t  keep  it,  through  his  eyesight  being 
so  bad.  And  now  he’s  a kind  of  parish  clerk 
to  an  English  chapel  in  the  Champs  Elyse'es, 
where  you  and  I will  go  on  Sundays,  my  dar- 
ling ; and  he  picks  up  a little  by  interpreting,  and 
showing  the  museums  and  places  to  English 
travelers  stopping  at  the  hotels.  Poor  dear  pa, 
he  has  a hard  job  to  get  along ! He  placed  me 
here  at  school  as  an  articled  pupil  at  three  hun- 
dred francs  a year,  and  it’s  as  much  as  ever  he 
can  do  to  pay  it ; but  I learn  as  much  as  ever  I 
can,  and  I’ve  been  here  two  years  and  a half, 
and  when  my  time’s  out,  which  will  be  in  an- 
other eighteen  months,  I shall  get  a situation  as 
a governess  and  help  pa,  and  we  shall  be  very 
happy  and  comfortable.  Dear  old  pa ! I don’t 
tell  him  how  badly  I’m  treated  here,  for  it  would 
make  him  fret,  and  he’d  quarrel  with  Madame, 
or  take  me  away,  and  I don’t  know  half  enough 
yet,  even  to  be  a nursery  governess,  and  it  would 
be  a dreadful  thing.” 

Again  she  took  breath. 

“You  see,"  she  resumed,  “I  try  to  learn  as 
much  as  ever  I can,  and  they  do  certainly  teach 
you  a lot  of  things  here,  and  Madame  is  awfully 
clever.  They  say  that  she  was  a nun,  years  ago, 
hi-olte|Ji|er  vows  at  the  Revolution.  But  I 


am  always  getting  into  scrapes.  I can’t  help  it. 
I’m  merry,  and  it  won’t  do  to  be  merry  here. 
If  you  want  to  get  on,  you  must  be  grievous.  I 
can’t  be  grievous,  and  I’m  continually  in  trouble. 
If  it  wasn’t  that  I was  wanted  just  now  to  take 
care  of  you,  I ought  to  be  in  solitary  confinement 
on  bread-and-water  for  two  days,  for  having  got 
a hundred  bad  marks  in  the  course  of  two  years. 
Those  I got  for  pulling  your  dress  just  made  up 
my  hundred.  I’m  always  in  arrear  with  half  a 
dozen  tasks,  always  in  disgrace.  I’m  too  big  to 
be  put  en  penitence  with  the  fool’s  cap  on ; but 
I’m  had  up  almost  every  day  to  Madame’s  cab- 
inet to  be  scolded  out  of  my  wits.  I tell  you,  my 
dear,  Madame’s  tongue  hurts  much  worse  than 
a ruler  over  your  knuckles.  Oh ! I’m  a most 
unhappy  Marygold  !” 

And  so  she  wont  rambling  on,  only  too  de- 
lighted to  find  a listener  who  oould  understand 
the  gist  of  her  complaints. 

“And  you,  dear,”  she  suddenly  said,  “who 
sent  you  here  ? Your  papa  ?” 

“ I don’t  know  any  thing  about  my  papa,”  re- 
turned poor  Lily.  “They  could  never  tell  me 
any  thing  about  him  at  Mrs.  Bunnycastle’s.  I 
think  he  must  be  dead,  and  in  heaven.  I am 
Quite  Alone.” 

So  she  was,  God  help  her! 

“And  your  mamma?  You  must  have  a mam- 
ma, you  know,  or  perhaps  you  are  an  orphan. 
There  are  four  girls  here  who  are  orphans.” 

“I’m  sure  I don’t  know,”  little  Lily  respond- 
ed, shaking  her  head  dubiously.  “The  lady 
who  brought  me  here  said  she  was  my  mamma, 
but  she  was  unkind  to  me,  and  frightened  me. 
You  oughtn't  to  be  frightened  of  your  mam- 
ma.” 

“Oh,  I don’t  know  that,”  interrupted  the 
Marygold.  “I  used  to  be,  dreadfully.” 

“ Was  she  unkind,  then?” 

“No!”  returned  the  girl,  compressing  her  lips 
as  though  she  had  a great  deal  to  say  that  was 
disagreeable,  but  was  wishful  to  reveal  only  so 
much  as  was  absolutely  necessary.  “She  was 
worse  than  unkind.  She  drank,  and  was  the 
ruin  of  poor  pa.  Don’t  talk  any  more  about  her. 
She’s  dead,  and  pa  forgave  her,  as  he,  poor  dear, 
hopes  to  be  forgiven.  Not  that  my  pa’s  done 
any  thing  to  be  forgiven  for.  He’s  the  best  of 
men.  But  we’re  all  sinners,  you  know,  dear. 
And  now— oh  good  gracious  me!  you  mustn’t 
talk  any  more,  for  I've  got  two  pages  of  the  Mo- 
rale en  Action  about  that  stupid  old  Monsieur 
de  Montesquieu  and  the  Marseilles  boatman — 
it’s  a horrible  book,  and  I don’t  believe  a word 
of  it — to  learn  by  heart  before  bedtime.  Tak- 
ing care  of  you  isn’t  to  save  me  altogether,  you 
see.” 

She  turned  to  a much  dog’s-eared  edition  of 
the  interesting  work  she  had  mentioned ; but  her 
assiduity  in  study  very  soon  came  to  an  end. 

“ No  papa ! No  mamma  that  you’re  certain 
about !”  she  repeated,  with  ‘a  perplexed  look. 
“ Why,  my  poor  dear  little  innocent  darling  you 
must  be  quite  alone  in  the  world.” 

“Indeed  1 am,”  said  poor  Lily.  She  did  not 
sigh.  Children  seldom  sigh.  Suspiration  is  an 
accomplishment  to  be  learned,  like  courtesying. 
But  her  voice  trembled  as  she  spoke. 

“ Never  mind,  dear,”  the  Marygold  continued, 
pressing  the  child’s  hand.  “ We  must  make  the 
best  of  it.  You  must  belong  to  somebody,  to 
have  been  sent  here  at  all.  Do  you  know  wheth- 
er you  are  to  be  brought  up  as  a governess  ?’’ 

No ; Lily  had  not  the  slightest  idea  on  that 
topic.  As  yet,  she  had  not  fathomed  the  possi- 
bility of  any  body  being  “brought  up”  to  the  pro- 
fession of  tuition.  She  had  a dim  notion  that 
governesses  grew,  or  came  at  once  to  maturity, 
with  black  silk  dresses  and  sour  looks. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  remarked  the  Marygold, 
“ that  there  are  a great  deal  too  many  governess- 
es in  the  world.  I forget  how  many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  the  geography  says  there  are 
on  the  earth ; but,  as  far  as  I have  seen,  all  the 
old  girls  seem  to  be  governesses,  and  all  the 
young  girls  are  being  brought  up  to  be  govern- 
esses. Madame  turns  ’em  out  here  by  the  dozen, 
like  cakes.  Where  the  children  arc  to  come  from 
that  we  are  all  to  teach  I’m  sure  I don’t  know.” 

Not  much  progress  was  made  in  the  study  of 
M.  de  Montesquieu’s  transactions  with  the  Mar- 
seilles boatman.  The  girl  went  prattling  on  to 
the  child,  and  telling  her  she  must  call  her  Polly, 
and  that  she,  Polly,  would  call  her  Lily,  and  that 
they  would  be  as  happy  as  the  arrangements  of 
the  establishment  and  the  severity  of  Madame 
would  permit.  And  then  it  grew  dusk,  and  at 
about  nine  o’clock,  when  forty  girls  came  troop- 
ing silently  to  bed  in  Dormitory  Number  Three, 
Lily  fell  off  into  sound  and  refreshing  slumber. 


BOYS  RUN  WILD. 


The  nearest  approach  to  a wild  boy,  says  Mr. 

Burnet  Taylor,  was  to  be  found  in  Germany,  after 
the  desolating  spirit  of  Napoleon  had  breathed  over 
the  land.  The  countries  ravaged  by  his  armies ‘fell 
into  utter  misery.  Children  without  parents  and 
friends,  destitute  and  homeless,  were  quite  common 
in  Germany.  Several  of  them  were  brought  to  the 
shelter  of  Count  von  dcr  Beebe’s  asylum  at  Over- 
dyke, and  two  of  these  had  fallen  more  nearly  into 
the  condition  of  wild  animals,  were  more  nearly 
beast  children,  than  any  others  of  whom  there  is 
unquestionable  record.  One  of  these  children  w as 
brought  in  ragged  and  bleeding.  Unable  to  tell  his 
name,  he  was  called  Clemens,  since  he  was  received 
upon  St.  Clement’s  day.  With  a power  of  speech 
almost  as  limited  as  Caspar  Hauser's  when  first 
found,  nearly  all  that  ho  could  make  intelligible 
was,  that  he  came  “from  the  other  side  of  the  wa- 
ter." He  had  also  a largo  vocabulary  of  frightful 
curses,  lie  had  been  set  to  keep  a peasant's  swine, 

Bad  lived  with  them,  and  been  shut  up  with  them 
at  night.  Scantily  fed,  he  used  to  suck  the  milch 
sow,  and  eat  with  the  little  pigs.  When  first  re- 
ceived at  Overdyke  ho  had  to  be  kept  out  t^e  1 and-feWated.  — 


salad-beds  as  if  he  were  himself  a pig,  for  in  the 
garden  he  would  go  down  on  all  fours,  and  grub 
among  the  growing  vegetables  with  his  projecting 
teeth.  He  retained  also  a brotherly  regard  for  the 
whole  race  of  pigs,  and  understood  them  so  well 
that  they  would  let  him  ride  upon  their  backs.  His 
pleasantest  memories  were  incidents  of  his  life 
among  them  as  a child.  This  Clemens,  who  had  a 
narrow  head  and  a low  forehead,  was  of  imperfect 
intellect,  though  not  an  idiot.  Given  to  laughter, 
and  open  to  kindness,  he  was  liable  also  to  uncon- 
trollable fits  of  passion.  Once,  when  he  had  tried 
to  murder  his  benefactor  with  a woodcutter’s  axe 
that  he  held  in  his  hand,  he  was  carried  away 
laughing  to  confinement. 

The  other  wild  boy  at  the  Overdyke  asylum  had 
learned  to  live  as  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  only 
prowling  about  villages  of  nights  to  steal  food.  He 
climbed  trees  for  eggs  and  birds,  that  he  ate  raw, 
and  had  extraordinary  knowledge  of  birds  and  their 
habits.  To  each  that  lie  knew  he  gave  a name  of 
its  own,  and  it  is  said  that  the  birds  seemed  to  reo- 
ognize  the  names  he  whistled  after  them. 

Sir  William  Sleeman,  in  his  narrative  of  a jour- 
ney through  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  gives  a very 
curious  account  of  a boy,  said  to  have  been  taken 
when  running  on  all  fours  with  a she  wolf  and  her 
three  cubs.  They  were  all  seen  coming  down  to 
the  river  to  drink  when  the  boy  was  caught.  The 
wolves,  left  to  themselves,  are  very  numerous  among 
the  ravines  which  run  down  to  the  banks  of  the 
Goomtee  River.  They  are  wolf  preserves,  for  the 
Hindoo  belief,  that  a drop  of  wolf’s  blood  spilled 
within  the  bounds  of  any  village  dooms  the  village 
to  destruction,  acts  more  powerfully  for  wolf  pro- 
tection than  a game  law.  The  vagrants,  with  whom 
no  conscience  pleads  for  the  protection  of  the  wolves, 
arc  said  to  divide  spoil  with  them  after  this  fashion  : 
Very  young  children  go  about  with  coBtly  orna- 
ments upon  them.  Wolves  carry  off  and  eat  the 
children,  but  reject  the  ornaments  among  their  ref- 
use, and  for  the  chauce  of  finding  these,  the  va- 
grants patronize  the  wolves,  and  are  on  visiting 
terms  with  them. 

Getting  more  apocryphal  as  it  proceeds,  the  na- 
tive account  of  the  habits  of  wolves  goes  on  to  say 
that  a he  wolf  always  eats  the  children  he  gets,  and 
so  does  a she  wolf,  except  when  she  is  suckling ; in 
that  case  she  rears  with  her  own  young  the  stolen 
baby.  Now  as  to  the  particular  boy  whom  Sir 
William  Sleeman  found  at  Sultanpoor,  and  who  was 
said  to  have  been  caught  when  trotting  down  on  all 
fours  With  the  wolf  foster-mother,  and  his  three 
cubs  of  foster-brothers,  to  the  river  to  drink.  When 
first  caught  he  had  to  be  tied  that  he  might  not 
run  off  into  holes  and  dens.  He  ran  away  from 
adults,  but  ran  at  children,  snarling  like  a dog,  to 
bite  them.  He  ate  his  meat  raw,  dog  fashion,  using 
his  hands  as  forepaws ; would  let  a dog  share  with 
him,  but  snarled  if  a man  came  near.  The  boy  was 
sent  to  Captain  Nicholetts,  commanding  the  First 
Oude  Local  Infantry,  with  whom  he  became  tamer ; 
but  he  growled  when  teased,  ran  to  his  food  on  all 
fours,  and  ate  whatever  was  thrown  to  him,  pre- 
ferring raw  meat  and  bones  to  gnaw.  He  could 
eat  half  a lamb  at  a time,  drink  a pitcher  of  butter- 
milk without  drawing  breath,  and  would  pick  up 
and  eat  earth  and  small  stones.  He  delighted  in 
food,  but  he  detested  clothing.  In  cold  weather 
they  gave  him  a quilt,  but  he  tore  it  up  and  ate  it 
bit  by  bit  with  his  bread.  This  boy  was  of  repuls- 
ive aspect ; he  shunned  human  society,  preferring 
that  of  dogs,  but  when  his  favorite,  a pariah  dog 
that  came  and  helped  him  off  with  his  dinners,  was 
shot  because  he  was  depriving  the  young  foundling 
of  his  food,  the  boy  showed  no  concern  whatever  at 
his  loss.  This  “ beast  child,”  who  was  supposed  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  she  wolf  at  nine  or  ten 
years  old,  lived  three  years  among  men,  signifying 
wants  by  a few  signs — when  hungry  he  pointed  to 
his  mouth — and  was  never  known  to  speak  till  a 
few  minutes  before  his  death,  when  he  put  his  hand 
to  his  head  and  said  it  ached,  asked  for  some  water, 
drank  it,  and  then  died.  These  few  words  spoken 
before  death  might  have  been  the  return  of  an  old 
childish  impression. 

Another  of  Sir  WillianVs  stories  is  of  a boy  said 
to  have  been  carried  off  by  a wolf  when  three  years 
old,  and  while  his  parents  were  working  in  the  fields 
at  Chupra.  Six  years  afterward  he  was  caught 
when  going  down  to  the  river  with  three  wolf  cubs, 
and  recognized  by  a birth-mark,  as  well  as  by  the 
scar  of  a scald  and  the  marks  of  the  wolf’s  teeth  in 
his  loins ; for  she  had  been  seen  to  take  him  and 
carry  him  off  by  his  loins.  This  boy  was  alive  at 
the  time  of  Sir  W.  Sleeman’s  visit.  He  could  not 
articulate  words,  his  knees  and  elbows  were  hard- 
ened with  going  on  all  fours.  He  followed  his  mo- 
ther about  for  what  he  could  get,  but  at  night  he 
would  make  off  to  the  jungle.  He  also  liked  his 
meat  uncooked.  The  village  boys  threw  frogs  to 
him,  and  he  ate  them.  When  a bullock  died  and 
its  skin  was  taken  off,  he  would  go  and  eat  it  like  a 
village  dog. 

The  unproved  fact,  in  the  case  of  both  these  idiot 
boys,  who  had  been  outcasts  in  the  woods,  is  the 
wolf-nursing.  The  notion  of  wolf-rearing  is  com- 
monly attached  in  India  to  the  outcast  idiot  chil- 
dren, who  are  sometimes  found  living,  like  the 
beasts,  upon  what  garbage  they  can  find. 

In  Poland  the  same  belief  once  gave  to  such  un- 
happy children  credit  or  discredit  for  having  been 
reared  among  the  bears.  Of  one  such  boy,  caught 
two  centuries  ago  in  a bear  hunt,  it  is  said  that  he 
appeared  to  be  eight  or  nine  years  old,  went  on  all 
fours,  and  ate  greedily  such  Idlings  as  bears  love — 
raw  flesh,  apples,  and  honey.  He  was  taken  to 
the  king  at  Warsaw  and  baptized  Joseph.  With 
difficulty  he  was  taught  to  walk  upright.  He  never 
could  learn  Polish,  but  expressed  his  views  of  life 
with  an  ursine  growl.  The  king  gave  him  to  a 
vice-chamberlain,  who  employed  him  to  carry  wood 
for  his  kitchen.  He  never  lost  his  wildness,  and 
sometimes  escaped  into  the  woods,  where  the  bears 
never  molested  him. 

Such  stories  are  not  more  credible,  though  more 
honestly  set  forth,  than  that  of  the  Irish  boy  ex- 
hibited at  Amsterdam,  as.ha.ving  been  reared  by  a 
sheep,  so  that  he  rim  upon  all  fours,  cropped  grass, 
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SHERMAN’S  DEPARTMENT — ENGAGEMENT  AT  SNAKE  CREEK  GAP,  GEORGIA.— From  a Sketch  by  Theodore  R.  Davis. — [See  page  355.] 


THE  WAR  IN  GEORGIA. 

We  give  on  this  page  two  illustrations  of  recent 
events  in  Georgia,  sketched  on  the  spot  by  our  art- 
ist, Theodore  R.  Davis.  The  capture  of  Dug 
Gap  by  General  Geary’s  Division  of  Hooker’s 
Corps  was  an  achievement  worthy  of  the  veterans 


who  had  already  earned  renown  by  their  bravery  at 
Mission  Ridge.  The  assault  was  made  on  the  8th 
instant.  Ridge  after  ridge  was  carried  by  the  fear- 
less veterans,  who  climbed  the  perpendicular  crags 
with  steady  feet,  often  crossing  rocky  gorges  where 
a single  false  step  would  have  been  instantly  fatal, 
and  at  last  swept  the  enemy  from  the  heights  as  so 


much  chaff.  Mr.  Davis  writes : “Captain  Bart- 
i.ette,  commanding  a storming  party  of  the  Thirty- 
third  New  Jersey,  was  killed  on  the  last  crest.  The 
Thirty-third  behaved  with  splendid  valor.  Our 
loss  was  220  killed  and  wounded.  Some  of  our 
troops,  after  they  had  actually  climbed  the  last 
ridge  to  .the  crest  of  the  palisade  formation,  were 


hurled  from  the  top  by  the  rebels,  who,  instead  of 
taking  them  prisoners,  preferred  to  mangle  the  brave 
boys  among  the  rocks  beneath.  The  place  was  de- 
fended by  Stevenson’s  Rebel  Division.  Colonel 
Clark,  of  the  145th  New  York,  tras  among  those 
thrown  from  the  top.”  For  an  account  of  the  en- 
gagement at  Snake  Creek  Gap  see  news  page. 
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THE  NAVAL  FIGHT  IN  ALBEMARLE  SOUND. 


THE  STEAMSHIP  “ SASSACCS”  RAMMING  THE  REBEL  RAM  “ALBEMARLE.” 


We  give  on  this  page  a 
sketch  of  the  engagement 
in  Albemarle  Sound,  North 
Carolina,  on  the  5th  inst., 
between  the  United  States 
steamer  Sassacus  and  the 
rebel  ram  Albemarle.  Our 
correspondent  on  board  the 
Sassacus , in  sending  the 
sketch,  says:  “No  better 
opportunity  than  was  here 
presented  could  have  been 
desired  for  testing  and  de- 
ciding the  mooted  point  as 
to  the  possibility  of  injur- 
ing an  iron-clad  by  ram- 
ming with  a wooden  ship. 

The  engagement  may  bo 
briefly  described  as  follows : 

“ The  MetdbaeseU  (senior 
■hip),  being  in  advance,  had 
sommenccd  a circle  of  which 
the  ram  should  be  the  centre, 
while  we  at  a short  distance 
followed  in  her  wake.  The 
Bombshell,  a consort  of  the  ram,  was  rendering  him  ev- 
ery assistance  by  a constant  fire  upon  us;  and  though 
the  design  of  running  down  the  iron-clad  was  fully  form- 
ed, we  turned  for  a moment  to  the  weaker  vessel,  and  de- 
livered a fire  which  brought  the  flag  down  and  the  officers 
and  crew  to  their  feet,  frantically  waving  white  handker- 
chiefs and  shirts  in  token  of  surrender.  Turning  from  the 
Bombshell,  and  being  then  about  three  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant from  the  ram,  we  started  for  him  at  full  speed,  strik- 
ing him  fair  and  square,  careening  him  over  so  that  the 
water  swept  his  decks,  receiving  the  raking  fire  from  his 
guns,  and  pouring  into  him  the  contents  of  the  whole  of 


our  forward  battery  almost  at  the  same  moment.  Tho 
instant  he  had  perceived  our  intention  he  endeavored  to 
avoid  us  by  putting  on  all  steam  and  going  ahead,  so  that 
after  we  struck  his  forward  motion  gradually  laid  us  al- 
most alongside,  our  guns  meeting  his,  muzzle  to  muzzle. 

“At  this  juncture  a shot  pierced  our  boiler,  and  in  an 
instant  every  thing  was  enveloped  in  scalding  steam.  So 
dense  was  the  cloud  that  objects  were  shrouded  and  invis- 
ible at  the  distance  of  a rod.  The  roar  of  our  guns,  the 
crack  «f  musketry,  the  screams  of  the  scalded  and  dying 
now  commingled  to  make  the  scene  most  appalling:  yet 
in  tho  midst  of  all  our  men  stood  firm,  and,  with  a hero- 


i  inducement  of  our  stem 
this  ship  was  not  injured 
by  tho  collision,  nor  was 
she  made  to  leak  in  the 
slightest  degree.  We 
struck  at  a speed  of  about 
eleven  knots.  We  are 
entirely  satisfied  as  to 
the  ramming  qualities  of 


REBEL  RAM. 

The  following  ex- 
tract from  a corre- 
spondent on  the  Unit- 
ed States  ship  William 
Badger , off  Beaufort, 
North  Carolina,  ex- 
plains the  illustration 
on  this  page  of  the 
Rebel  Ram  at  Wil- 
mington: “One  of  the 
rams  that  have  been  so 


ism  never  surpassed,  continued  to  pour  a deadly  fire  of 
solid  shot  into  his  very  ports,  our  riflemen  coolly  seeking 
every  chance  to  pick  off  the  enemy  at  their  stations,  and 
our  look-outs  aloft  throwing  hand-grenades  through  liis 
gratings,  until,  after  twelve  long  minutes,  our  engines 
working  upon  a vacuum  and  beyond  control,  we  slowly 
but  defiantly  drifted  out  of  range.  As  we  separated  the 
muzzles  of  both  his  guns  were  seen  to  be  broken  off;  yet 
for  an  hour  the  fire  was  continued  upon  him  from  the  oth- 
er vessels  of  our  fleet  till  the  darkness  became  too  great, 
and,  crest-fallen  and  defeated,  he  sought  refuge  in  the  l iv- 
er from  which  he  had  so  vaimtingly  sallied.  Beyond  the 


long  building  at  Wil- 
mington, North  Carolina,  by  the  rebels,  to  annihi- 
late the  entire  Yankee  blockading  squadron  off 
that  harbor,  has  lately  made  her  1 first  appearance’ 
among  our  vessels,  but  signally  failed  to  go  through 
with  the  modest  part  assigned  her  by  the  over- 
confident Confederates.  She  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat inside  the  rebel  fortifications,  from  behind 
which  she  takes  an  occasional  peep  at  the  ‘ Lincum 
gun-boats’  in  the  distance,  and  makes  a display  of 


pj  , REBEL  11AM  AT  WILMINGTON,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
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three  formidable  horns,  designed  to  tickle  the  ribs 
of  our  wooden  vessels  so  very  unpleasantly.  If 
they  should  undertake  another  such  rampage  the 
fleet  is  determined  to  capture  or  destroy  them. 
1 hey  have  three  rams  in  all,  but  we  have  a heavy 
force  to  oppose  them.  Probably  a few  doses  of 
9-inch  Union  pills  dropped  down  the  smoke-stack 
may  operate  rather  disastrously,  and  afford  a few 
months’  employment  to  the  mechanics  of  Wilming- 
ton— if  they  should  ever  get  back  there. 

“We  have  at  present  on  board  this  vessel  ( Badger ) 
the  officers,  crew,  and  some  passengers  of  the  block- 
ade-runner Tristram  Shandy,  captured  by  the  U.  S. 
steamer  Kansas  on  Sunday,  the  15th  May,  with  a 
cargo  of  cotton  from  Wilmington.  They  say  the 
ram  is  last  aground  in  the  harbor,  aud  efforts  to 
pull  h^kff  have  been  unsuccessful.” 


JOSEPH  HOWARD,  JUN. 

We  give  on  page  365  a portrait,  from  a photo- 
graph by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Williamson,  Brooklyn, 
of  Josebh  Howard,  Jun.,  whose  name  has  been 
brought  prominently  before  the  country  in  connec- 
tion with  the  forged  Proclamation  which  was  last 
week  palmed  upon  the  public  through  the  columns 
of  two  New  York  daily  papers.  The  history  of  the 
case  is  already  known,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
here  that  Mr.  Howard’s  action  was  in  the  last  de- 
gree infamous  and  dishonorable.  Mr.  Howard  is 
yet  a young  man,  and  has  been  connected  for  some 
years  with  the  press,  holding  at  the  time  he  commit- 
ted the  forgery  which  sent  him  to  Fort  Lafayette 
the  position  of  city  editor  on  a Brooklyn  journal. 


WIDOWED  IN  THE  WILDS. 

ItTs  now  many  years  since  I accompanied  my 
husband,  a missionary,  into  the  interior  of  South- 
ern Africa.  At  length  we  reached  our  station  in 
Namaqua  Land.  When  I saw  the  wild  savages 
among  whom  our  lot  was  cast  my  heart  was  ready 
to  sink;  but  the  goodness  of  our  purpose  upheld 
me ; moreover,  there  was  little  time  for  fears,  for  a 
house  must  be  built  ere  we  could  live  in  one,  and  a 
chapel  be  erected  before  we  could  commence  our 
duties ; and  toiling  with  our  own  hands,  aided  by 
our  guide  and  driver,  who  remained  for  a while  to 
help  us,  we  at  length  completed  both. 

It  was  a joyful  day  when  we  first  heard  the  little 
bell  ring  out  over  the  kraals,  summoning  their  in- 
mates to  the  chapel,  at  one  end  of  which  my  hus- 
band was  to  instruct  the  men ; while  at  the  other 
I should  tiy  to  instill  into  these  rude  wild  women 
the  womanly  and  wifely  virtues ; and  though  for  a 
time  these  efforts  were  met  by  peals  of  laughter, 
and  my  husband’s  services  were  more  frequently 
sought  as  a rain-maker  or  witch-finder  than  in  any 
other  capacity,  yet  ultimately  our  endeavors  pre- 
vailed, and  we  won  their  respect  and  confidence, 
and,  as  we  hoped,  in  one  or  two  cases,  something 
more. 

Thus  passed  nearly  three  years ; and  though  to 
the  world  our  life  at  that  remote  mission-station 
might  seem  desolate  and  dreary,  it  was  in  reality 
full  of  interest,  and  cheered  by  the  daily  increasing 
hope  that  we  had  planted  the  germs  both  of  a re- 
ligion and  civilization  which  would  spread  and  bear 
much  fruit 

Such  were  our  prospects,  when  one  day  we  learn- 
ed that  the  great  chief  Luto,  beneath  whose  protec- 
tion we  lived,  was  taken  ill,  and  we  resolved  to  visit 
him;  more  especially  ns,  like  most  missionaries, 
my  husband  possessed  some  medical  skill.  The 
chief’s  kraal  was  scarcely  five  miles  from  the  sta- 
tion, and  we  started  early,  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the 
tropical  sun ; but  we  had  hardly  traversed  half  the 
distance  when  a faint  sound,  as  of  rushing  water, 
broke  the  intense  stillness  of  the  wilderness,  in- 
creasing as  we  advanced,  until  it  swelled  into  a suc- 
cession of  wild  cries  and  fearful  shrieks.  Ignorant 
whether  this  might  not  be  the  form  of  mourning  for 
one  so  exalted  as  Luto,  we  hastened  on,  though, 
when  we  reached  the  spot,  it  was  with  difficulty  we 
could  force  our  way  through  the  thick  belt  of  terri- 
fied-looking Caffres  who  were  eagerly  pressing  for- 
ward to  witness  the  scene  within. 

At  length  we  reached  the  front;  but  very  differ- 
ent was -the  sight  we  looked  on  to  what  we  had  an- 
ticipated. On  one  side,  stretched  on  a dingy  mat, 
lav  the  mighty  chief  whose  will  was  law  over  hun- 
dreds of  miles  and  thouynds  of  lives,  his  huge  form 
writhing  with  neuralgic  pains,  and  his  stern-coun- 
tenance  discolored  by  suffering.  But  his  eyes  glow- 
ed with  rage  as  he  exclaimed  to  us,  with  a doubly 
guttural  intonation : “ I am  bewitched — an  evil-eye 
has  been  cast  upon  me.  However,”  he  added,  with 
set  teeth,  “lam  punishing  him.” 

Following  the  direction  of  the. chief’s  outstretch- 
ed finger,  our  horrified  and  astonished  eyes  fell  on 
"the  form  of  a Caffre  bound  hand  and  foot  with  withes, 
and  pinioned  to  the  gfound ; while  two  others,  wear- 
ing the  dirty  feather-decorations  of  magicians,  were 
busily  engaged  in  breaking  and  spreading  over  the 
uncovered  chest  of  the  wretched  man  nests  of  the 
fierce  red  ant — those  favorite  instruments  of  Caffre 
torture — each  fresh  application  of  which  drew  forth 
a new  burst  of  agony  from  the  sufferer,  and  elicited 
another  flash  of  triumph  from  the  sick  chief’s  eyes. 

But  mingled  with  our  horror  at  the  scene  was  the 
feeling  that  the  victim  of  this  fearful  superstition 
must  at  once  be  rescued.  It  was  obviously  a diffi- 
cult task,  for  the  prosecutor  was  likewise  the  judge, 
but  it  must  nevertheless  be  achieved ; and  with  all 
respect,  in  consideration  of  his  sovereignty,  but  ea- 
gerly, earnestly,  entreatingly,  as  if  we  had  been 
petitioning  for  our  own  lives,  we  besought  the  chief 
to  release  his  tribesman.  The  answer  was  an  ab- 
rupt negative.  But  in  such  a case,  and  with  those 
frightful  cries  ringing  in  our  ears,  we  were  not  to 
be  deterred;  and  more  zealously,  more  anxiously 
than  ever,  and  with  many  assurances  that  health 
and  sickness  were  in  a Higher  Hand,  we  preferred 


manity,  to  stand  idly  by  and  witness  such  a sacri- 
fice; and  though  well  knowing  he  incurred  much 
peril  by  braving  the  despot’s  will,  my  husband  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and  snatching  an  ostrich-feather  fan  from 
one  of  the  chiefs  attendants,  bounded  with  ifcacross 
the  area,  and  pushing  aside  the  conjurors,  swept  with 
a rapid  hand  the  ants  from  the  tortured  man ; then 
cutting  the  detaining  withes,  he  assisted  him  to  rise. 

So  sudden  and  unexpected  was  this  act  that  Luto 
and  his  great  men  seemed  almost  paralyzed  by  its 
temerity,  while  my  heart  trembled  with  fear  as  to 
its  consequences.  Another  moment,  and  the  chief 
recovered  himself,  and  catching  up  an  assagai,  which 
lay  beside  him,  ere  I could  interpose,  hurled  it,  with 
a fierce  Caffre  denunciation,  full  at  the  devoted  mis- 
sionary. 

To  this  hour  I seem  to  hear  the  whir  of  the  swift 
weapon,  as  its  long  slender  shaft  quivered  through 
the  air ; to  see  the  gleaming  steel  of  the  barbed  head, 
as  it  entered  the  side  of  my  beloved  husband,  and 
struck  him  down  on  the  very  spot  from  which  he 
had  just  rescued  an  innocent  victim. 

With  a cry  of  anguish  I rushed  to  his  side,  while 
the  entire  Caffre  concourse  was  stirred  by  howls  and 
deafening  yells,  whose  meaning  I did  not  seek  to 
learn.  My  whole  thoughts  were  with  the  husband 
moaning  in,  it  might  be,  his  death-agony,  as  I knelt 
beside  him,  and  tore  my  dress  in  shreds  to  stanch 
the  wounds  through  which  his  life  seemed  ebbing. 
Meanwhile,  louder  and  higher  swelled  the  tumult 
around  me,  until  it  broke  on  my  sorrow  with  a ter- 
rible fear  lest  they  were  discussing  the  completion 
of  their  unfinished  deed,  which  alone  and  friendless 
among  that  savage  assembly  I was  impotent  to  re- 
sist. At  length  a step  approached  me,  and  invol- 
untarily I clasped  my  beloved  one  closer,  as  if  that 
could  avert  his  fate. 

But  the  voice  which  addressed  mo  was  a friendly 
one — that  of  Keemer,  the  most  promising  of  our  lit- 
tle flock ; and  he  came  with  a hard-wrung  permis- 
sion from  the  chief  to  be  ir  my  wounded  husband 
back  to  the  station,  to  wl  ich  was  added  an  impera- 
tive command  to  return  without  delay  to  our  own 
country,  and  no  longer  trouble  his.  A few  other 
friendly  Caffres  followed,  and  between  them  the  mis- 
sionary was  borne  carefully  home.  That  night,  how- 
ever, he  died. 

The  Caffres  raised  a lofty  cairn  of  stones,  which 
formed  at  once  my  husband’s  tomb  and  his  security 
from  the  wandering  beasts  of  prey;  but  ere  it  was 
finished  a message  reached  me  from  the  chief.  “ By 
the  Caffre  law,”  he  sent  word,  “ the  widow  and  chil- 
dren of  a slain  man  become  the  property  of  his  con- 
queror, therefore  my  child  and  I were  his.  But  he 
would  be  merciful  to  me ; and  if  I and  mine  left  his 
territory  at  once  we  might  go  free.” 

I had  neither  wagon  nor  oxen  for  our  transport, 
and  at  first  it  seemed  that  I must  take  my  little  one 
in  my  arms,  and  go  forth  alone  to  encounter  the 
chances  of  the  wilderness.  But  my  faithful  Keemer 
did  not  desert  me  in  this  strait.  The  only  pack-ox 
he  possessed  was  devoted  to  my  service,  and  he  him- 
self undertook  to  be  my  protector  and  guide,  though, 
as  he  had  never  before  traveled  that  way,  he  must 
shape  his  course  by  the  passage  of  the  sun  across  the 
heavens,  and  the  flow  of  the  rivers  toward  the  sea. 
At  early  dawn  we  mounted  our  pack-ox,  and  hast- 
ened on  our  unknown  way,  over  wild  hills  and  down 
precipitous  passes,  where  a single  false  step  would 
have  been  destruction ; through  thick,  thorny  jun- 
gles, which  tore  us  as  we  passed;  and  across  vast 
plains  of  burning  sand,  where  there  was  neither  tree 
to  shelter  us  from  the  fiery  sun-rays,  nor  water  to 
relieve  our  consuming  thirst ; hurrying  on,  regard- 
less of  hunger,  and  heat,  and  weariness,  until  dark- 
ness brought  our  arduous  day’s  journey  to  a close. 

We  had  crossed  about  half  of  Caflreland  when, 
one  night,  the  ox  on  which  my  child  and  I had 
hitherto  ridden  broke  his  halter,  and  wandering  over 
the  flat  was  killed  by  a hyena.  This  was  a serious 
disaster,  and  Keemer  was  greatly  troubled  at  the 
thought  that,  having  no  means  of  purchasing  an- 
other, I must  henceforth  travel  on  foot.  But  I had 
suffered  too  many  great  afflictions  to  have  much  care 
for  small  ones ; and  taking  up  the  sheep-skin  and 
blanket,  which  had  formed  alike  our  saddle  and  bed, 
I trod  diligently  on  beside  the  faithful  Caffre,  who, 
in  addition  to  his  wallet  and  arms,  bore  my  little  son 
upon  his  shoulder. 

But  though  I did  my  best,  it  soon  appeared  our 
progress  was  reduced  one  half ; and  so  weary  did  I 
grow  with  this  unusual  exertion,  that  more  than 
once  we  were  compelled  to  halt  for  a half-day’s  rest. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  we  had  camped  beside  a 
large  vly,  or  pond.  The  day  was  intensely  hot  and 
breezeless,  and  we  had  retreated  to  the  deepest  shade 
of  an  aged  mimosa,  when  suddenly  we  perceived  an 
extended  cloud-bank  showing  darkly  against  the 
bright-blue  horizon.  Something  in  the  cloud’s  as- 
pect made  us  watch  its  coming,  as,  advancing  rapid- 
ly, as  if  borne  on  a strong  wind,  it  swept  along  the 
brilliant  sky,  spreading  and  lowering  as  it  proceeded, 
until  it  covered  half  the  heavens  with  inky  black- 
ness, and  seemed  ready  to  burst  upon  the  land  in  a 
furious  tempest.  When  it  reached  the  zenith  it 
began  rapidly  to  descend,  emitting  a strange  crack- 
ling sound ; and  in  another  minute,  to  our  infinite 
astonishment  and  consternation,  like  a great  hail- 
storm, a vast  swarm  of  locusts  came  rushing  down 
—whirling,  whizzing,  and  tumbling  around  us,  in  a 
blinding  and  bewildering  mass,  until  they  lay  three 
or  four  thick  upon  the  ground. 

Not  a spot  remained  uncovered  by  them.  Far 
as  the  eye  could  reach  across  the  level  prairie  no- 
thing was  visible  but  the  shimmering  gleam  of  the 
russet  brown  and  green  armor  of  the  aerial  legions, 
as  they  battled  fiercely,  and  ate  voraciously  every 
bud,  and  leaf,  and  blade  of  grass.  Nothing  es- 
caped them.  Even  the  arums  on  the  borders  of 
the  pond,  and  the  blue  and  white  lotus  flowers  float- 
ing on  its  surface,  were  hidden  beneath  their  strug- 
gling clusters,  while  the.  feathery  foliage  above  our 
heads  drooped  and  trembled  under  the  universal 
foe. 


our  suit. 

At  length,  wearied  of  our  importunity,  the  chief 
uttered  the  emphatic  denial  no  Caffre  ever  rescinds. 
That  door  of  hope  wa£ijoseflt  j Blit  it  ^ impossible 
for  us,  the  servants  of  religion,  civilization,  and  hu- 
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Small  as  were  the  ravagers,  it  was  a fearful  sight ; 
and  yet  more  appalling  was  that  which  met  our  eyes 
scarcely  an  hour  after,  when  the  living  cloud  rose 
to  seek  fresh  pastures,  and  we  looked  on  the  deso- 
lation it  had  left  behind — the  denuded  shrubs,  the 


skeleton-like  trees,  and  the  long  stretches  of  bare 
brown  earth,  which  that  morning  had  been  green 
and  glowing  with  verdure  and  flowers. 

If  any  thing  could  have  increased  our  horror  at 
the  scene  it  was  the  knowledge  that  our  path  lay 
through  this  new-made  desert,  and  that,  however 
far  it  might  extend,  we  could  in  no  way  escape  it, 
since  the  same  dire  destroyer  had  passed  both  east 
and  west ; while  at  the  same  time  we  knew  that 
its  kraals  would  immediately  be  forsaken,  and  its 
game  would  flee  where  pasture  could  be  found,  and 
that  consequently  no  food  would  be  obtainable. 
The  only  course  open  to  us  was  to  press  on  indefat- 
igably,  and  trust  to  Providence  to  bring  us  to  the 
fertile  country  ere  it  should  be  too  late. 

Could  we  escape  the  desert  there  might  be  hope ; 
and  making  an  .almost  superhuman  effort,  for  my 
child's  sake,  I again  struggled  on,  urged  to  the  ut- 
termost by  the  low  wailing  cries  which  now  and 
then  broke  from  my  suffering  treasure.  At  length 
even  maternal  love  could  strive  no  longer,  and  in 
utter  exhaustion,  and,  as  it  seemed,  sick  unto  death, 
I sank  upon  the  ground,  with  scarcely  strength  left 
to  entreat  my  sorrowful  companion  to  leave  me  to 
my  inevitable  fate,  and  endeavor  to  save  my  child. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  little  creature  understood  me, 
for  he  stretched  out  his  wasted  arms,  and  a few 
tears  rolled  down  the  infant  cheeks,  withered  and 
aged  by  suffering ; and  as  Keemer  laid  him  by  my 
side  I felt  with  a pang  that  his  short  race  was  run, 
and  that  he  too  was  about  to  tread  the  dark  jour- 
ney. By  an  effort  I gathered  him  in  my  feeble 
arms.  My  last  tie  to  earth  seemed  broken;  and 
trying  to  forget  the  fierce  pains  of  that  miserable 
desert  death,  I prayerfully  awaited  its  coming.  At 
length  my  little  one’s  moans  and  my  own  intoler- 
able agony  announced  his  hour  and  mine  alike  had 
come,  and  with,  as  I believed,  my  expiring  breath, 
I murmured  for  him  and  me  the  same  words  of 
faith  and  hope  I had  so  lately  repeated  beside  the 
grave  of  the  beloved  husband  we  were  now  about 
to  join. 

For  the  hundred  thousandth  time  was  the  axiom 
verified  that  man's  extremity  is  God’s  opportunity ; 
for  when  hope  was  past  and  life  was  almost  gone 
help  came.  A trader  northward  bound  into  Caffire- 
land,  coming  to  the  devastated  district,  had  left  his 
wagon  on  its  edge  some  twenty  miles  distant,  and 
traveling  on  with  a Hottentot  attendant  to  discover 
its  extent,  had  providentially  encountered  us  just 
in  time  to  save  our  lives  by  the  provisions  he  car- 
ried with  him.  Every  kindness  was  lavished  on 
us  by  this  good  Samaritan ; and  as  soon  as  we  were 
equal  to  the  journey  his  wagon  returned  with  us  to 
the  colony,  where  Keemer  accompanied  us,  and 
w here  he  has  ever  since  remained,  valued  by  me 
as  the  friend  of  my  greatest  need,  and  generally 
respected  as  a most  efficient  teacher  of  the  Caffres 
within  the  colony.  But  neither  time  nor  resigna- 
tion can  soften  the  harrowing  remembrance  of  the 
sorrows  and  sufferings  attending  my  widowhood  in 
the  wilds. 


MELTED. 

“Love  him?  Of  course  not.  Marry  him?  I 
should  as  soon  think  of  marrying  the  King  of  the 
Cannibal  Islands  or  any  other  grand  seignior.  No, 
my  dear  Dora  Deane,  your  friend  St.  George  End- 
low  (I  wonder  where  he  got  his  name)  hasn’t  any 
designs  on  me,  nor  I on  him.” 

“ Fie,  Constance,  to  call  St.  George  Endlow  King 
of  the  Cannibal  Islands ! He's  the  very  handsom- 
est man  of  my  acquaintance.” 

“Precisely,  and  of  mine — an  exquisite  of  the 
first  water — the  prince  of  dandies.” 

“ He's  not  a dandy,  Constance.  I don’t  believe 
you  think  so  either.  St  George  a dandy!  He 
can’t  help  being  handsome  any  more  than  Con- 
stance Sutherland  can.  But  dandy!  You’ll  find 
he  is  not  that,  Miss  Constance.” 

“ Shall  I ? I doubt  it.  I’ve  no  interest  in  the 
matter,  I’m  sure ; but  I never  saw  a handsome  man 
yet  that  wasn’t  a dandy  to  his  very  heart’s  core.” 

“ Poor  Endlow ! I see  it  is  all  over  with  him  so 
far  as  you  are  concerned.  You’re  a very  prejudiced 
personage,  Constance  Sutherland.” 

Dora  Deane  whirled  away  in  a waltz  on  some- 
body’s arm,  and  Constance  Sutherland  remained, 
half  hidden  by  the  drooped  curtains  of  the  window 
at  which  she  sat. 

“Proud,  unapproachable,  and  peerless!”  was 
what  the  world  said  of  Constance,  queen  in  right 
of  her  beauty  of  all  the  gay  circles  which  she  fre- 
quented ; but  a somewhat  scornful  queen,  since  she 
seemed  utterly  careless  of  the  homage  she  received, 
and  rarely  melted  enough  from  her  hauteur  to  be 
conversational,  except  with  a select  few.  A beau- 
tiful proud  girl,  more  prejudiced  and  vain  than  she 
suspected  herself,  a great  deal ; but  a woman  with 
a heart  and  an  intellect,  a woman  worth  winning, 
a woman  who  only  needed  melting  to  make  her  half 
divine,  if  human  creatures  can  be  so,  and  in  Love’s 
vocabulary  the  possibility  is  certainly  much  talk- 
ed of. 

Just  outside  the  window  at  which  Constance  sat, 
and  hidden  from  her  view  by  an  immense  flowering 
shrub  that  stood  there,  sat  during  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  conversation  St.  George  Endlow.  Ac- 
cident had  placed  him  there  at  first,  and  a very 
natural  feeling  had  made  him  shrink  from  chang- 
ing his  position  afterward,  lest  Constance  Bhould 
see  him  and  know  that  he  had  heard  her  ungracious 
comments  upon  himself.  Besides,  he  said  to  him- 
self bitterly,  being  a dandy  he  had  a right  to  know 
it,  even  under  such  questionable  circumstances  as 
these.  He  was  sitting  there  still,  unable  to  quit  his 
post  for  fear  of  Constance  seeing  him,  when  a gen- 
tleman, Constance’s  brother,  joined  her,  and  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  himself  under  discussion 
again,  somewhat  to  this  effect: 

“Mr.  Endlow  turned  soldier — it  must  be  a mis- 
take !”  exclaimed  Constance;  “depend  upon  it,  you 
are  misinformed,  such  pretty  men  as  he  is  are  not 
likely  to  risk  spoiling  their  bejftty  by  exposing  it 
to  bayonet  or  cannon-ball.” 

Constance’s  brother  rose  very  soon  and  left  her, 
half  angry,  half  laughing  at  her  prejudice  against 
“Endlow.”  St.  George  sat  a moment,  the  hot_ 


blood  rising  to  his  very  temples.  If  it  had  been  a 
man  who  had  spoken  thus  of  him  he  would  have 
known  how  to  answer  him  in  a manner  to  seal  his 
lips  forever  after'on  that  subject.  Being  a woman, 
and  that  woman  Constance  Sutherland,  he  rose 
presently,  and  passing  from  the  shadow  of  the 
shrub,  stood  before  her,  his  splendid  eyes  making 
vain  endeavors  to  subdue  their  flash  as  he  said, 

“ If  Miss  Constance  will  permit  me  I should  like 
to  thank  her  for  her  magnanimous  expression  of 
herself  concerning  one  whom  she  supposed  not 
present,  and  therefore  unable  to  defend  himself.” 

Constance  rose— vivid  color  flooding  her  usually 
tranquil  face.  She  blushed  with  shame  to  the  very 
tips  of  her  delicate  fingers,  and  stood  too  confused 
to  retort  even  a reproach  for  the  part  he  had  plnyed 
of  listener.  Never  had  she  looked  so  beautiful  in 
the  eyes  of  St.  George ; but  he  only  compressed  his 
lips,  and  was  turning  on  his  heel  when  she  lifted 
her  hand  with  a gesture  half  haughty,  half  appeal- 
ing, saying,  in  a low  voice, 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  Sir.*  Nothing  could  justify 
the  language  I have  used  concerning  you." 

He  did  not  speak  at  once  or  touch  the  hand  sho 
extended  to  him.  But  presently  he  took  it  in  his 
and  held  it  with  a vicelike  pressure,  saying,  in  a 
rapid  undertone, 

“Give  me  a chance  to  possess  this  hand,  to  de- 
serve it  as  much  as  man  can,  and  I — ” 

“That  were  impossible,”  retorted  Constance,  in- 
stantly growing  white  and  standing  haughtily  erect. 

“ Which — to  possess  or  deserve?”  questioned  St. 
George,  calm  again. 

“ Either.”  Aud  she  vanished  from  the  window. 

“Pity  about  St.  George  Endlow,  isn’t  it,  Con ?” 
said  young  Sutherland,  lounging  in  his  sister’s  sit- 
ting-room one  morning  some  months  after.  “ Oh, 
I forgot;  you  never  liked  him.  Splendid  fellow, 
though.  Enlisted  as  private,  fought  his  way  up, 
and  died  at  the  head  of  the  brave  boys  he  was  lead- 
ing.” 

“Died!” 

It  was  all  Constance  Sutherland’s  lips  could  ut- 
ter; and  then,  with  her  hand  upon  her  side,  she 
went  slowly  out  of  the  room  up  to  her  chamber, 
and  shut  herself  in.  Later  in  the  day  Dora  Deane 
came.  She  could  not  get  admittance  to  Constance, 
but  she  called  to  her  from  the  outside.  She  meant 
it  a jest ; she  was  a thoughtless  girl. 

“They  say  St.  George  Endlow  is  badly  wound- 
ed. Hadn’t  you  better  go  down  and  nurse  him, 
Constance?” 

The  door  swung  open,  and  Constance  stood  upon 
the  threshold  saying,  “ Wounded  ? Fred  said  dead.” 

“Oh!  I believe  that  was  the  first  report ; but  it’s 
contradicted,”  Dora,  said,  lightly. 

The  next  train  took  Constance  Sutherland  to- 
ward the  battle-field.  I doubt  if  she  knew  herself, 
till  that  rumor  of  his  death  came,  that  she  loved  St. 
George  Endlow. 

She  found  him.  It  was  long  enough  first — an 
agony  of  suspense — and  there  was  a frightful  gash 
across  the  broad  white  forehead  that  had  been  “too 
handsome.” 

He  needed  her  long  before  she  reached  him,  and 
did  not  know  her  when  she  came.  But  he  lived  to 
owe  his  life  to  her  care ; to  love  her  with  a fond  ten- 
derness that  in  the  old  distance  lie  had  never  dream- 
ed of ; and  to  receive  at  last  from  her  trembling  lips 
the  acknowledgment  that  he  was  mole  to  her  than 
all  the  world  besides. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Morton’s  Gold  Pens  are  now  sold  at  the 

game  prices  as  before  the  commencement  of  the  war ; this 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  Manufacturer's  improvements  in 
machinery,  his  present  large  Retail  Business  and  Cash-in- 
Advance  System ; for,  until  he  commenced  advertising, 
his  business  was  done  on  Credit  and  strictly  with  the  Trade. 

The  Morton  Gold  Pens  are  the  only  ones  sold  at  old 
prices,  as  the  makers  of  all  other  gold  pens  charge  the 
Premium  on  the  Gold,  Government  Tax,  &c. ; but  Mor- 
ton has  in  no  case  changed  his  prices,  Wholesale  or  Retail. 

Of  the  great  numbers  sent  by  mail  to  all  ports  of  the 
world  during  the  past  few  years,  not  one  in  a thousand 
has  failed  to  reach  its  destination  in  safety ; showing  that 
the  Morton  Gold  Pen  can  be  obtained  by  any  one,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  at  the  same  price,  postage  only  excepted. 

Reader,  you  can  have  an  enduring,  always  ready,  and 
reliable  Gold  Pen,  exactly  adapted  to  your  hand  and  style 
of  writing,  which  will  do  your  writing  vastly  cheaper  than 
Steel  Pens;  and  at  the  present  almost  universal  High- 
Pressure  Price  of  everything,  you  can  have  a Morton  Gold 
Pen  cheaper,  in  proportion  to  the  labor  spent  upon  it  and 
material  used,  than  any  other  Gold  Pen  in  the  World. 
If  you  want  one,  see  “The  Pen  is  Mightier  than  the 
Sword,”  on  next  page. 


SEWING  MACHINE  AND  HAND 
NEEDLES. 

All  Kinds  at  BARTLETT’S,  442  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Self-Guide  fob  Shwinq  Maohinrs.  $1  by  mail. 
Needle  Setter  with  Gauge,  “ 60c.  by  mail. 
Bartlett’s  Needle  and  Sewing  Machine  Depot,  442  Broad- 
way, N.  Y. 


Cocoaine. 


Burnett’s  Coooainb  kills  dandruff,  dresses  the  hair 
perfectly,  and  renders  it  soft  and  glossy.  There  are 
worthless  imitations  of  which  the  public  should  beware. 

Burnett's  Preparations  go  among  the  best  class  of 
people,  and  are  pronounced  incomparable. 

£?  A A MONTH!  I want  Agents  at  $60  a month, 
«)pUU  expenses  paid,  to  sell  my  Everlasting  Pencils, 


EMPLOYMENT 

At  your  own  homes.  Thousands  can  realize  a Hundred 
Dollars  Weekly.— No  utensils  required  except  those  found 
in  every  househould  ; profits  100  per  cent. ; demand  sta- 
ple as  flour.  It  is  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  age.  Full 
particulars  sent  on  receipt  «f  tico  stamps  for  return  post- 
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J.  H.  Winslow  & Co., 

£00,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  &.C.,  &c. 

Worth  $500,000. 

To  be  sold  for  One  Dollar  each 
without  regard  to  value,  and 
not  to  be  paid  for  till  you 
know  what  you  are  to  get. 

SPLENDID  LIST!! 

Of  Articles  to  be  sold  for  One 
Dollar  each, 


100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches $115  00  each. 

100  Gold  Watches TO  00  each. 

200  Ladies'  Gold  Watches 40  00  each. 

600  Ladies’  and  Gent’s  Silver  Watches  . . 18  00  each. 

8000  Vest  and  Neck  Chains 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

8000  Gold  Band  Bracelets 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  “ “ “ 8 00  to  5 00  each. 

8000  Cameo  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Brooches..  4 00  to  6 00  each. 
3000  Coral,  Opal,  and  Em.  Brooches . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

8000  Cameo  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

8000  Lava  and  Florentine  Ear  Drops.  4 00  to  6 00  each. 
8000  Coral,  Em.,  and  Opal  Ear  Drops  4 00  to  8 00  each. 

6100  Gent's  Breast  Pins 2 50  to  8 00  each. 

8000  Watch  Keys 2 00to  6 00  each. 

6000  Fob  and  Ribbon  Slides 2 00  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Sets  of  Bosom  Studs 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

5000  Sleeve  Buttons 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Plain  Rings 2 50  to  5 00  each. 

6000  Stone  Set  Rings 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Lockets 2 50  to  10  00  each. 

5000  Sets  Ladies'  Jewelry 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

10000  Gold  Pens,  Silver  M'ted  Holders  4 00  to  5 00  each. 
10000  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension 

Cases  and  Pencils 4 00  to  6 00  each. 


All  of  the  above  list  of  Goods  will  be  sold  for  one  dollar 
each.  Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what 
each  one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed  up, 
and  mixed;  and  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  re- 
gard to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair 
chance.  On  receipt  of  the  Certificate,  you  will  see  what 
you  can  have,  and  then  it  Is  at  your  option  to  send  one 
dollar  and  take  the  article  or  not. 

In  all  transactions  by  mail,  we  shall 
charge  for  forwarding  the  Certificates, 
paying  postage,  and  doing  the  busi- 
ness, 25  cents  each,  which  must  be  in- 
closed when  the  Certificate  is  sent  for. 
Pive  Certificates  will  be  sent  for  $1 ; 
eleven  for  $2  ; thirty  for  $5 ; sixty-five 
for  $10 ; and  a hundred  for  $15. 

Agents — Those  noting  as  Agents  will  be  allowed  ten 
cents  on  every  Certificate  ordered  by  them,  provided  their 
remittance  amounts  to  one  dollar.  Agents  will  collect  25 
cents  for  every  Certificate,  and  remit  15  cents  to  us,  either 
in  cash  or  postage  stamps.  Great  caution  should  be  used 
by  our  correspondents  in  regard  to  giving  their  correct  ad- 
dress, Town,  County,  and  State.  Address 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


Duryea’s  Maizena 

• RECEIVED  TWO  PRIZE  MEDALS 

(From  Juries  8 and  4)  at  the 

International  Exhibition, 

LONDON,  1862; 

AT  THE  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
AT  HAMBURG,  JULY,  1S63,  RECEIVED  THE 
HIGHEST  PRIZE  MEDAL  FOR  ITS  GREAT 
DELICACY  AS  AN  ARTICLE  OF  FOOD. 

Can  be  served  up  in  an  infinite  variety  of  delicious 
dishes.  Sold  by  ail  Grocers,  with  directions.  Pamphlet, 
with  60  Receipts,  will  be  furnished  on  application  by  let- 
ter or  otherwise,  to 

WM.  DURYEA,  Agent,  166  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


Enameled  Chamber 

FURNITURE 

The  best  assortment  of  Enameled  Furniture  in  all  col- 
ors and  styles,  walnut  and  chcstunt,  plain  and  ornamental, 
in  suits,  wholesale  and  retail.  Also  Mattresses  and  Pail- 
lasses. WARREN  WARD,  277  Canal  St,  N.  Y. 


DEMOREST’B  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS,  every  week, 
contains  graphic  illustrations  of  live  subjects:  also, 
pictures  in  colors,  ucw  and  popular  music,  supplementary 
sheets  of  fashions,  entertaining  literary  matter,  with  other 
novel  features.  It  is  one  oC-the.  most  snicy  iilu  (rated 
weeklies  now  published.— Uo\ts  Journal.  - f 


Have  you  an 
Affection  of  the  Heart  ? 


Are  your  energies  suddenly  prostrated?  Does  coBtive- 
ness  trouble  you  ? Have  you  a cold,  heavy  feeling  on  one 
side  of  your  head  ? Have  you  a pain  in  your  side  and  at 
the  pit  of  your  stomach  through  to  your  back  ? Do  you 
feel  unequal  to  your  daily  avocations  ? Are  you  depressed 
by  anxious  fears,  feeling  as  if  some  great  calamity  were 
going  to  overwhelm  you?  Is  your  appetite  bad?  Are 
your  daily  ejections  Intermixed  with  food  as  taken  into 
the  stomach— are  they  of  a day-like  color?  If  all  or  any 
of  these  symptoms  affect  you,  have  recourse  to  BRAND- 
RETH'S  Pills.  They  will  not  deceive  yon,  but  will  re- 
store you  to  perfect  health  and  the  full  onjoyment  of  all 
your  faculties. 

B.UANDRETITS  PILLS  are  sold  at  25  cents  per  box, 
enveloped  in  full  directions.  Purchase  none  unless  my 
PRIVATE  GOVERNMENT  STAMP  Is  on  the  box.  See 
upon  It  B.  Brandreth  in  white  letters. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  BRANDRETH  BUILDING, 

NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  medicines. 

Beautiful  False  Moustaches,  50  Cents 

and  $1  a pair;  sent  free  by  mail.  Send  stamp  for  Circu- 
lar. Address  C.  W PHILO,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

IN  PLATING  CARDS. 

LOVE  SCENES. 

Designs  from  French  Artists. 

The  above  new  Card  has  fiftv-two  beautiful  pictures,  of 
elegant  design,  and  they  can  also  be  nsed  the  same  as  or- 
dinary playing  cards,  thus  combining  pleasure  with  amuse- 
ment. Enclose  50  cents  and  two  red  stamps,  and  send  for 
sample  pack.  $5  per  dozen.  Liberal  discount  by  gross  to 
dealers.  H.  A.  CASWELL,  60  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

PUUN  I*HOR  PHtlNNY  PHOLKS  and  Sensible  Sense 
for  10  of  your  Common  Cents.  Do  not  fail  to  see 
No.  2 of  the  funniest  sort  of  Phnn,  containing  the  most 
complete  Budget  of  Comicalities,  Witty  Puns,  and  Enter- 
taining Nonsense  ever  issued.  Sold  here,  there,  and  ev- 
erywhere. Price  10  cents.  Dealers  supplied  by 

THE  AMERICAN  NEWS  CO. 


New  Song  Books. 

Ossiak’s  IIarp.  A collection  of  Comic  and  Sentimen- 
tal Songs,  composed  by  Osaian  E.  Dodge  (Words  and  Mu- 
sic), 25  eta.  Shilling  Song  Book,  No.  3,  containing  New 
and  Popular  Songs  that  have  appeared  Bince  the  publica- 
tion of  Nos.  1 and  2,  many  of  which  are  not  to  be  found  In 
any  other  collection,  12  cts. 

Sent,  post-paid,  by  OLIVER  DITSON  & CO.,  Publish- 
ers,  Boston. 

Sunlight  within  my  Heart,  a gem  of  Song. 
Why  I loved  her.  Faust  March.  I loved  that  dear  old 
flag  the  best,  eacli  80  cents. 

Musician’s  Omnibus-  *00  tunes  for  ffute,  violin, 
or  fife,  $1. 

Complete  Musician’s  Omnibus  musical  li- 
brary of  1500  tunes,  for  violin,  flute,  or  cornet,  $2.  Mailed. 

FREDERICK  BLUME,  208  Bowery,  N.  Y. 


New  Army  Watches. 

ARRANDALE  & CO.,  Importers,  167  Broadway,  New 
York,  want  Agents  in  every  county  and  every  regiment, 
for  the  sale  of  their  new  styles  of  Watches.  Unusnally 
liberal  terms  are  offered  to  Agents.  Send  for  circular. 


DEMORKSTS  NEW  YORK  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS. 

— The  live,  spicy  and  most  brilliantly  illustrated 
paper  in  the  world.  Yearly,  $4  00,  with  Mme.  Demo- 
rest’s  Mirror  of  Fashions  as  a premium.  Single  copits  10 
cents,  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  price,  at  No.  39  Beekman 
Street,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES?— My OnguentwiU 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1— 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


x- U.  S.  Artificial  Leg  Depots, 658 

r Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Cincinna- 
ti, O.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  Government 
furnishes  the  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy  Leg  to 
Soldiers  gratis,  or  its  value  applied  on  the  An- 
atomical Ball  and  Socket-Jointed  Leg,  which 
has  lateral  motion  at  the  ankle  like  the  natural  one. 

DOUGLAS  BLY,  M.D.,  U.  S.  Commissioner. 
For  instructions  address  Db.  Bly,  at  nearest  Depot. 


CARPET  WARP. 

WOOL  TWINE. 

Twines  and  Paper.  H.  A.  HARVEY,  84  Maiden  Lane,N.Y. 


Two  Dollars  made  from  twenty  cts.  Call  and  ex- 
amine, or  ten  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  20c.  Retails 
for  $2,  by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


TF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 
1 A little  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  human  system, 
diet,  air,  marriage,  &c-,  &c.,  read  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of 

MEDICAL  COMMON  SENSE. 

Among  the  many  subjects  treated  in  this  work  are  the 
following:  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh, 
Scrofula,  Rheumatism,  Dyspepsia,  Piles,  Liver,  and  Phi- 
losophy of  Digestion,  Constipation,  Affections  of  the 
Urinary  Organs,  Diseases  of  the  Female  Organs  of  Gen- 
eration, Barrenness,  Impotency,  Seminal  Weakness,  Rup- 
ture, Salt  Rheum,  Cancer,  Paralysis,  Discuses  of  the 
Heart,  Neuralgia,  How  to  Recover  the  Sight  and  Throw 
Aside  Spectacles,  Marriage  and  Sexual  Philosophy,  the 
Curious  Marriage  Customs  of  the  World,  Philosophy  of 
Elopements,  Philosophy  of  Child-marking,  a Chapter  for 
the  Married,  and  a thousand  of  value  to  married  and 
single,  never  written  before,  making  altogether  a curious 
book  for  curious  people,  and  a good  book  for  every  one ; 
400  pages;  100  illustrations.  To  be  had  of  all  News 
Agents.  Contents  tables  sent  free  by  mail  to  all  appli- 
cants, or  the  book  forwarded  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  $1  50.  Address  E.  B.  FOOTE,  M.D.,  1130  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


Great  Chance  to  make  Money ! 

$650  OOO  of  WATCHES.  JEWELRY, 

&c.,  given  away  with  our  Stationery  Prize  Packets.  Ev- 
ery Agent  purchasing  100  Packets  will  receive  free  a 
Genuine  Silver  Watch.  We  also  publish  Splendid 
Steel  Engravings,  by  which  $10  invested  will  yield 
$50.  M°re  money  to  be  made  selling  our  Packets  and 
Engravings  than  in  any  other  business.  For  particulars 
of  Special  Inducements,  send  for  New  Circular. 

G.  S.  HASKINS  A CO.,  36  & SS  Beeknma  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  Steam-Engine  Indicator  and  the  Im- 
proved Manometer  Steam  aud  Vacuum  Gauges;  their 
Utility  and  Application.  By  Paul  Stillman.  New  edi- 
tion. 1 vol.  12mo-  flexible  cloth.  Price  $1.  This  day 
published  by  D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  No.  192  Broadway. 

Copies  seat  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


U.  S.  10-40  Bonds. 


These  Bonds  are  issued  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
March  8th,  1864,  which  provides  that  all  Bonds  issued  un- 
der this  Act  SHALL  BE  REDEEMED  IN  COIN,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Government,  at  any  period  not  less  than 
ten  nor  more  than  forty  years  from  their  date ; and  until 
their  redemption  FIVE  PER  CENT.  INTEREST  WILL 
BE  PAID  IN  COIN,  on  Bonds  of  not  over  one  hundred 
dollars  annually  and  on  all  other  Bonds  semi-annually. 
The  interest  is  payable  on  the  first  days  of  March  and 
September  in  each  year. 

As  these  Bonds,  by  Act  of  Congress,  are 

Exempt  from  Municipal  or  State  Taxation, 
their  value  is  Increased  from  one  to  three  per  cent,  per 
annum,  according  to  the  rate  of  tax  levies  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

At  the  present  rate  of  premium  on  gold  they  pay 
Over  Eight  per  Cent.  Interest 
in  currency,  and  are  of  equal  convenience  as  a permanent 
or  temporary  investment. 

The  authorized  amount  of  this  loan  Is  Two  Hundred 
Million  Dollars. 

Instructions  to  the  National  Banks  acting  as  loan  agents 
were  not  issued  until  Murch  26,  but  the  amount  of  Bonds 
reported  sold  at  the  United  States  Treasury  up  to  May 
14th  was 


$54,564,900. 

Subscriptions  will  he  received 

By  all  National  Banks 

which  are  depositaries  of  Public  money,  and  all 
RESPECTABLE  BANKS  AND  BANKERS 


throughout  the  country  (acting  as  agents  of  the  National 
Depositary  Banks),  will  furnish  further  information  on 
application  and 

AFFORD  EVERY  FACILITY  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


Body— Brain— Mind. 

Health,  its  restoration  and  preservation.  Choice  of 
Pursuits.  “ What  can  I do  Best  ?"  Can  I succeed  best 
as  a Lawyer,  Physician,  or  as  a Clergyman?  As  a Mer- 
chant, Mechanic,  or  an  Artist?  Phrenology  will  an- 
swer. See  The  Illustrated  Phrenological  Journal, 
only  $2  a year.  Fowler  & Wells,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


For  sale  by  the  Adams  Press  Co.,  26  Ann  Street,  N.  Y. 
Circular  free.  Specimen  Sheets  ten  cents. 


Attention  Company! 

Clark's  Onguent,  a powerful  stimulant.  Each  packet 
warranted  to  produce  a full  set  of  whiskers  or  moustaches 
in  six  weeks  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  in- 

iury  to  the  skin.  Any  person  using  this  Onguent,  and 
nding  it  not  as  represented,  by  informing  me  of  the  fact, 
can  have  their  money  returned  them  at  arty  time  within 
3 months  from  day  of  purchase.  Price  $1 00.  Sent  sealed 
and  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 
Address,  A.  C.  CLARK, 

P.  O.  Drawer  118, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  the  largest  and 
most  attractive  assortment  of  PRIZE  PACKAGES  in  the 
world,  ten  kinds.  Old  hands  at  the  business  will  do  well 
to  try  a sample  lot  Send  a red  stamp  for  circular. 

JOHN  GIBSON,  No.  32  Beekman  St,  N.  Y. 


DEMOREST’S  NEW  YORK  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS. 

— A weekly  journal  of  beautiful  and  graphic  illus- 
trations, and  a National  and  Family  Newspaper  in  its  most 
comprehensive  sense,  for  news,  entertainment,  music,  in- 
formation and  the  Fashions.  The  Model  Newspaper  of 
America.  Yearly  $4,  with  Mme.  Demorest’s  Mirror  of 
Fashions  for  one  year  as  a premium.  Single  copies  10  cts. 
Published  at  No.  39  Beekman  Street,  nnd  sold  everywhere. 
Do  not  fail  to  see  it  Single  copies  mailed  free  on  receipt 
of  the  price. 


Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bod  38x51.  Price  $8600. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


MME.  DEMOREST’S  MIRROR  of  FASHIONS.  — A 
brilliant  display  of  beautiful  novelties,  music,  ele- 
gant fashion  plates,  seven  Full  Size  Patterns,  an  elegant 
Braid  Sheet,  with  much  valuable  information,  only  25 
cents;  or  yearly  subscription  $1,  with  a premium  of  One 
Dollar’s  worth  of  Extra  Patterns.  Do  not  fail  to  subscribe 
immediately. 

(Form  of  an  Order.) 

Mme.  Demorest  will  find  enclosed  $1  00,  and  2 cts.  for 
postage  on  the  premiums,  for  which  please  send  me  your 
Mirror  of  Fashions  for  one  year,  commencing  with  the 
Summer  No. 

Give  your  address  in  full,  and  address  it  to 

MME.  DEMOREST,  473  Broadway,  New  York. 


MME.  DEMOREST’S  MIRROR  OF  FASHIONS — The 
splendid  Summer  number,  with  elegant  Illustra- 
tions, New  Music,  Beautiful  Braid  nnd  Embroidery,  and 
Seven  Full-Sized  Patterns,  will  be  ready  MAY  15. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Agents,  male  or  female.  Soldiers,  and  all  having  some 
time  to  spare,  are  particularly  requested,  as  a fa*Vor,  to 
send  us  their  address,  and  we  will  send  in  return,  free, 
information  for  which  they  will  be  thankful.  We  offer 
extra  inducements.  From  $6  to  $15  per  day  above  ex- 
penses. We  want  addresses  from  eveby  county  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  from  evf.ry  regiment  in  the  Army.  Address 
in  fnll,  RICHARDS  & CO.,  97  William  St.,  Box  3131,  N.  Y. 


“ fpHE  PEN  IS  MIGHTIER  THAN  THE 
X 8WORD." 

THE  GOLD  PEN—THE  BEST  OF  ALL  PENS, 
MORTON’S  GOLD  PENS, 

THE  BEST  PENS  IN  THE  AVORLD. 

On  receipt  of  any  of  the  following  sums  in  Cash,  tho 
Subscriber  will  send  by  return  mail,  or  otherwise,  as  di- 
rected, a Gold  Pen  or  Pena — selecting  the  same  according 
to  description,  viz. : 

GOLD  PENS  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  25  cents,  the  Magic  Pen;  for  88  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen ; for  50  cents,  the  Always-Ready  Pen ; for  75  cents, 

the  Elegant  Pen ; and  for  $1,  the  Excelsior  Pen These 

Pens  are  not  numbered,  but  correspond  in  sizes  to  numbers 
2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6 respectively. 

THE  SAME  PENS  IN  SILVER-PLATED  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  50  cents,  the  Magic  Pen ; for  75  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen ; for  $1,  the  Always-Ready  Pen ; for  $1  25,  tHe  Ele- 
gant Pen ; and  for  $1  50,  the  Excelsior  Pen. 

These  are  Well-Finished,  Good-Writing  Gold  Pens,  with 
Iridosmin  Points,  the  average  wear  of  every  one  of  which 
will  far  outlast  a gross  of  the  best  Steel  Pens ; although 
they  are  unwarranted , and,  therefore , not  exchangeable. 
MORTON’S  WARRANTED  PENS. 

The  name  “A.  Morton,"  “Number,’’  and  “Quality,’1 
are  stamped  on  the  following  Pens,  and  the  points  are  war- 
ranted for  six  months,  except  against  accident 
The  Numbers  indicate  size  only:  No.  1 being  the  small- 
est, No.  6 the  largest,  adapted  for  the  pocket;  No.  4 ihe 
smallest,  and  No.  10  tho  largest  Mammoth  Gold  Pen,  for 
the  desk. 

Long  and  Medium  Nibs  of  all  sizes  and  qualities.  Short 
Nibs  of  Numbers  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  and  made  only  of  first 
quality. 

The  Long  and  Short  Nibs  are  fine  pointed ; the  Medium 
Nibs  are  Broad,  Coarse  Business  points.  The  engravings 
are  fac-similes  of  the  sizes  and  styles. 

GOLD  PENS,  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  $0  75  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  00  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  8 Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  25,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality  r or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  50,  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3?1  quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  5 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $2  25,  a No  6 Pen;  $2  75  a No.  7 Pen ; $3  25  a No.  8 
Pen ; $4  a No.  9 Pen ; $5  No.  10  Pen — all  1st  quality. 
THE  SAME  GOLD  PENS,  IN  SILVER  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  $1  50  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  8 Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  00,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  50  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $3  00,  a No.  5 Peu,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $3  60,  a No.  6 Pen,  1st  quality, 
u GOLD  PENS,  ALL  FIRST  QUALITY,  IN  SILVER- 
MOUNTED  DESK  HOLDERS. 

For  $2  00  a No.  4 Pen ; for  $2  25  a No.  5 Pen ; for  $8  75 
a No.  6 Pen ; for  $3  50  a No.  7 Pen. 

For  $4  00  a No.  8 Pen;  for  $6  a No.  9 Pen;  and  for  $6  a 
No.  10  Pen. 

The  “ 1st  Quality"  are  pointed  with  the  very  best  Iri- 
dosmin Points,  carefully  select  ed,  and  none  of  this  quality 
are  sold  with  the  slightest  imperfection  which  skill  and 
the  closest  scrutiny  can  detect. 

The  “ 2d  Quality"  are  superior  to  any  Pens  made  by  him 
previous  to  the  year  1860. 

“ The  3d  Quality"  he  intends  shall  equal  In  respect  to 
Durability,  Elasticity  and  Good  Writing  Qualities  (the 
only  true  considerations)  any  Gold  Pens  made  elsewhere. 

In  regard  to  the  Cheap  Gold  Pens,  he  begs  leave  to  say 
that,  previous  to  operating  his  New  and  Patented  Ma- 
chines, he  could  not  have  made  as  Good  Writing  and  Du- 
rable Pens,  for  the  price,  had  the  Gold  been  furnished  gra- 
tuitously. 

Parties  ordering  must  in  all  instances  specify  the 
“A fame"  or  the  “ Number"  and  “ Quality " of  the  Pens 
wanted , and  be  particular  to  describe  the  kind  they  pre- 
fer—whether  stiff  or  limber,  coarse  or  fine. 

All  remittances  sent  by  mall  in  registered  letters  are  at 
my  risk : and  to  all  who  send  twenty  cents  (the  charge  for 
registering),  in  addition  to  the  price  of  goods  ordered,  I 
will  guaranty  their  safe  delivery. 

•.  Parties  sending  Gold  or  Silver  will  be  allowed  the  full 
premium  on  the  day  received. 

TO  CLUBS. — A discount  of  10  per  cent  will  be  allowed 
on  sums  of  $12,  of  15  per  cent,  on  $24,  and  of  20  per  cant, 
on  $40,  if  sent  to  one  address  at  one  time. 

Address,  A.  MORTON, 

No.  25  Maiden  Laue,  New  York. 


DR.  B.  C.  PERRY, 

DERMATOLOGIST, 

49  Bond  Street,  New  York, 

Formerly  of  29  Winter  Street,  Boston,  treats  successful- 
ly all  Diseases  of  the  Scalp,  Loss  of  Hair,  and  Premature 
Blanching.  Also,  removes  Moth  Freckles,  and  other  Dis- 
colorations from  the  face,  without  injury  to  the  texture  or 
color  of  the  skin.  Consultations  free. 

For  particulars  enclose  stamp  for  Circular. 


A MONTH.— Agents  wanted  to  sell  Sewing  Ma- 
Jjp  i tJ  chines.  We  wUl  give  a commission  on  all  ma- 
chines sold,  or  employ  agents  who  will  work  for  the  above 
wages,  and  all  expenses  paid.  Address, 

D.  B.  HER1UNTON  & CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


TVTEW  VOCAL  MUSIC — “For  the  Dear  Old  Flag  I 
1 1 Die,"  “Was  my  Brother  in  the  Battle?”  “Bury 
Me  in  the  Morning,"  “Wilt  Thou  be  True?"  “I  will  be 
Time  to  Thee,"  “Merry  Little  Birds  are  We,”  “ If  you've 
only  got  a Moustache,"  “The  Little  Ballad  Girl,"  “ When 
Old  friends  were  Here,”  and  “She  was  all  the  World  to 
Me.’’— Foster.  “ Home  is  Home,"  “ I Hear  Sweet  Voices 
Singing,"  “Kindly  Words  and  Smiling  Faces,’’  aud 
“ llymu  of  the  Nation." — Thomas.  “ Sweet  Little  Nell," 
“Dying  Drummer,"  “ Weep  no  Moa  for  Lilly,"  “ Katy 
Did  and  Katy  Didn't,"  “This  Hand  Never  Struck  roe, 
Mother,"  “Dost  Thou  Ever  Think  of  Me,  Love,"  “ Little 
Joey,  the  Contraband,"  “The  New  Emancipation  Song," 
and  “ The  Angels  are  Hovering  Near."  — Parkhurst. 
“ Dear  One,  1 Think  of  Thee,"  “The  Rose  of  Clifton  Dale." 
— Laivrence.— “Christ  will  Care  for  Mother  Now." — Wes- 
ton. All  of  which  are  recommended.  Price  30  cents 
each.  Mailed  free.  HORACE  WATERS,  481  Broadway. 


U.  S.  G.— The  new  Song  for  the  times,  by  Emmett, 
author  of  “ Dixie's  Land,”  published  with  a picture  of 
Gen.  Grant. 

He  dug  a trench  round,  and  as  sure  ns  you’re  alive. 
He’ll  dig  one  more  round  White  House  door,  in  1SC5. 
Price  30  cts.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid. 

WM.  A.  POND  & CO.,  No.  647  Broadway,  N.  Y* 


$12 


WATCHES. 


$12 


An  elegant  Watch,  aet  In  very  heavy  Silver  CaHes,  of 
splendid  finish,  silver  capped,  ruby  jeweled,  toe  English 
movements,  pure  white  dial,  uud  steel  polu  led  hands, 
promptly  forwarded  on  receipt  of  Twelve  Dollars. 

THOS.  AMES  & CO.,  203  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

P.  O.  Box  5296. 


Short-Hand  without  a Master, 

By  which  "the  art  of  taking  down  Sermons,  Lectures, 
Speeches,  Trials,  &c.,  may  be  attained  in  a few  hours. 
50th  edition,  with  a supplement,  sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  25  cents,  by  RICHARD  PARKER  & CO.,  cor- 
ner and  Nassau  Streets,  New  York, 

UNI’ 


Opera  and  Field-Glasses 

Can  see  a man  distance  of  3 to 
4 miles.  Spectacles  and  Eye- 
Glasses  with  French  flint  glass. 
Also  Microscopes  of  every  de- 

tscriptiou,  from  $1  to  $50.  B. 
H.  HORN,  Optician,  212  Broad- 

way,  cor.  Fulton  St.,  up  stairs. 

Wholesale  and  Retail.  Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  nnd  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops, .should  baseut  by  HARNDF.N’S  EXPRESS, 

No,  74  Broadway,  Sutlers  'cfiajrged  low  rates. 


TY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Atlantic  Monthly 


Jiir  v*  SEOMS82*.*  v 

=|l  April  19^186^^! 


BRIDGEWATER  PAINTl 


HARPERS  WEEKLY. 


50  000  Ag'cnts  Wanted. 

Head-Quarters  fur  Army  Badges,  Gold  Pens  and  Cases, 
Campaign  Pins  nud  Medals,  Watches,  Jewelry,  Ac. 

Send  lor  Wholesale  Illustrated  Circular. 

13.  T.  HAYWARD, 

20S  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Watches  and  Jewelry 

Of  every  description. 

Orders,  large  or  small,  faithfully  executed.  Established 
20  years. 

T.  B.  BYNNER,  ITS  Broadway, 

Mew  York.  ' 


ARMY 

WATCH. 


64  Bleecker  Street,  N.  Y.,  opposite  Pay  Department. 
All  persons  having  claims  against  the  Government 
should  present  them  at  this  office  for  adjustment  and  pay- 
ment. 

pa^ty  of  $100  00,  in  the  following  cases  are  now  being 

SOLDIERS  DISCHARGED  °a  account  of 

wounds  received  in  battle. 

VOLONTEEHS  or  REGULARS  OIS. 
CHARGED  after  having  served  2 years.  Payment 
prompt.  Discharge  can  be  sent  by  mail. 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watch,  Double 
Case,  Lever  Cap,  small  size,  enameled  dial,  cut  hands, 
“ English  Movements ,”  and  correct  time-keeper. 

A single  one  sect  free  by  mail  in  neat  cose,  with  a 
beautiful  chain,  for  only  $8. 

A neat  Silver  Watch,  same  as  above,  specially  adapted 
to  the  Army.  Sent  free  by  mail,  for  only  $7. 

$15  European  Timekeeper.  $15 

Ob,  Comfass  Watch. 

A Superb  “ Extra  Double  Gold  Plated”  engraved  or  en- 
gine turned  Hunting  Case  Watch,  Magic  Spring,  “ Genu- 
ine English  Jeweled  or  Nickel  Movements,”  “M.  J.  Tom- 
as" Independent  Action,  Self  Balance,  and  has  a neat 
Miniature  Compass  sunk  in  the  cap  and  attached  to  the 
movements,  making  it  a “ Correct  Guide " to  the  Soldier 
or  Traveler.  Perfect  time  keeper,  “warranted  one  year.” 
Will  stand  Acid,  and  is  au 

Exact  Imitation  of  $100  Watch, 

Used  by  the  British  Army  Officers. 

Sent  free  by  mail,  in  elegant  Morocco  Case,  for  only  $15. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Neicspaper  of  Feb.  20  Bays 
of  the  European  Timekeeper,”  “ It  is  a novelty  here, 
and  an  imitation  of  the  celebrated  timekeeper  so  much  in 
use  among  the  British  army  officers,  and  is  calculated  to 
meet  the  wants  of  our  soldiers  in  the  field.”  Illustrated. 
News  says,  “ Correct  timepieces  ; and  for  beauty  and  fine 
finish  they  are  equal  in  appearance  to  $100  watches.” 

Address  CHAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  Importers,  38  & 40 
Ann  Street,  New  York. 


Gold  Watch  Free 
.5  Per  Day,  $: 


Made  easy  by  every  Agent  who  sells  our  Great  New  and 
Wonderf  ul  Extra  Large  Size  Stationery  and  Prize  Pack- 
ages. $25  CAN  BE  MADE  in  a few  hours  by  smart  agents. 
Greatest  money-making  business  of  the  age.  Each  Pack- 
age contains  large  quantities  of  fine  Writing  Materials, 
such  as  Paper,  Envelopes,  Pens,  Pencil*,  Blotters,  Em- 
blems, Ladies’  Paris  Fashion  Plates,  Designs  for  Needle- 
work, Cottage  Keepsakes,  Household  Companions,  Parlor 
Amusements,  Guide  for  Letter  Writers,  Many  Ways  to 
Get  Rich,  Gents'  Pocket  Calendars  for  the  Year,  Union 
Designs,  Yankee  Notions  of  all  kinds,  Recipes,  Games, 
Engravings,  Rich  and  Costly  Presents  of  Fashionable  Jew- 
elry, etc.,  etc.,  eta,  the  wholo  worth  manv  dollakb  If 
bought  separately.  Price  each  Package  only  25  cents 
retail.  Wholesale  rates  to  Agents  very  low.  Agents 
guaranteed  $15  per  dny.  A splendid  SoLtD  Gold  or  Sil- 
ver Hunting  Caso  Lever  Watch  (warranted)  presented 
free  to  each  Agent.  Persons  wanted  to  establish  Agen- 
cies in  every  town  and  village.  Agencies  given  free. 
Send  for  our  great  new  circulars  for  1864  containing  extra 
premium  inducements,  free.  S.  C.  RICKARDS  & CO., 
102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Original,  Largest,  and  Oldest  Prize 
Package  House  in  the  world. 


BENJAMIN’S  RUPTURE 
1C  ^ N\  CURE  TRUSS  challenges  the  world  to 
equal  it  in  retaining  and  perfectly  curing 
(•)  Hernia,  or  Rupture.  Office,  1 Barclay 
Street,  opposite  the  Astor  House. 


BROWN’S  BABY-TENDER,  or  Magic  Spring  Cradle, 
assumes  ten  different  forms,  affords  immense  relief  to 
mothers,  and  saves  the  expense  of  a^nirse.  If  mothers 
generally  knew  its  great  value,  they  would  deny  them- 
selves one  meal  a day  to  procure  it. — S.  Angell,  Supt. 
Home  for  the  Friendless,  29th  St.,  N.  Y.  Send  for  Illus- 
trated Circular. 

BROWN  & CO.,  483  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Celebrated  ORAIG  MICROSCOPE,  cSaT 
combining  Instruction  with  Amusement,  cajggpa 

is  mailed,  pre-paid,  for  $2  50;  or  with  6 lew 
beautiful  Mounted  Objects  for  $3  25;  with  HI 
24  Objects,  $5  50,  by  IHUf 

HENRY  CRAIG,  HI 

180  Centre  St,  New  York.  ^ 

Also,  lie  will  mall,  pre-paid,  the  Belle- 
vuc,  or  Perfected  STEREOSCOPE,  with  ^jpHH 
a sliding  Focus  and  Field-Piece,  accoramo- 
dating  all  eyes,  for  $3  00;  with  12  assorted  S - \ 

views,  $6.  A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


Jeff  Davis.  “Is  dat  you,  Butler#  is  dat  you? 

Is  dat  you  knockin’  at  my  door?” 


The  Exquisite  Toilet  Articles  of  the 

SOCIETE  HYGIENIQUE  OF  N.  Y. 

Send  for  a prospectus  as  below. 

Vinaiork  de  Toilette,  Sovereign  Cosmetic,  Restora- 
tive and  Sanitary,  $1  25  and  65  eta.  per  bottle.  Japon- 
ioa,  for  tub  Hair,  Elkgant,  C'ebtain,  but  only  harm- 
less restorative,  $1  and  50  cts.  per  bottle.  Hoile  Fiiilo- 

ecoME,  the  Delightful  On.,  75  cts.  Mag- 
nolia Piulooome,  tiif.  Exquisite  Po- 
made, 75  cts.  One  sixth  off  by  the  dozen. 
If  your  druggist  has  not  these  articles, 
take  no  other,  but  remit  with  yonr  order 
to  VICTOR  K.  MAUGER,  115  Chambers 
St.,N.  Y.,  sole  agent  for  the  Society,  and 
you  will  receive  carefully  packed. 


Keep  it  before  the  People, 
That  Fish’s  Patent 

COOKING  LAMP 

Is  the  only  article  known  with  which  you  can  cook 
THREE  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD 
AT  ONE  TIME, 

WITH  ONE  BURNER, 


FISK  & HATCH, 

fltjnkers  and  Dealers  in  Government 
Securities.  f 

No.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


POLLAK  & SON, 

Meerschaum  Manufacturers, 
692  Broadway,  Near  4th  St.,  N.  Y., 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Pipes  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine. 

Send  fur  Circular. 


COMMON  KEROSENE  LAMP 
OR  GAS  BURNER, 
and  not  cost  to  exceed 
ONE  CENT 
to  prepare  a meal. 

Manufactured  by 

THE  KEROSENE  LAMP  HEATER  CO., 

206  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
Send  for  pamphlet  and  Price  list.  Address 

WM.  D.  RUSSELL,  Prest. 


Shults’  Ongricnt,  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  post- 
paid, for  50  cents.  Address  C.  F SHULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS 

Have  Just  Published : 

NINETEEN  BEAUTIFUL  YEARS;  or,  Sketches  of  a 
Girl’s  Life.  Written  by  her  Sister.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Rev.  R.  -S.  Foster,  D.D.  16mo,  Cloth,  90 
cents. 


GUNS,  PISTOLS, 

Military  Goods, 


Don’t  buy  your  Gaiters 
or  Shoes  without  Fogrgr’s 
Patent  Lever  Buckle. 


Hardens  and  invigorates  the  Gums. 

Purifies  nnd  Sweetens  the  breath.  Cleanses,  Beautifies, 
and  Preserves  the  Teeth. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers.  Price 
75  cents  per  bottle. 

IIALL  & RUCKEL,  Proprietors, 

21S  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


BARBARA’S  HISTORY.  A Novel.  By  Amelia  B.  Ed- 
wards, Author  of  11  My  Brother’s  Wife,"  “ Hand  and 
Glove,”  “The  Story  of  Cervantes,"  &a,  &c.  Svo,  Pa- 
per, 60  cents. 

A POPULAR  HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT. By  George  Cumming  MoWuorteb.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  00. 

SPEKE'S  AFRICA.  JOURNAL  OF  THE  DISCOVERY 
OF  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  NILE.  By  John  Han- 
ning Speke,  Captain  II,  M.  Indian  Army,  Fellow  and 
Gold  Medalist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  lion. 
Corr.  Member  and  Gold  Medalist  of  the  French  Geo- 
graphical Society,  &c.  With  Maps  and  Portraits,  and 
numerous  Illustrations,  chiefly  from  Drawings  by  Cap- 
tain Grant.  8vo,  Cloth,  uniform  with  Livingstone, 
Barth,  Burton,  &c.  Price  $3  50. 

THE  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLINGTON.  A Novel.  By 
Anthony  Trollope,  Author  of  “Rachel  Ray,"  “Or- 
ley  Farm,”  “Doctor  Thorne,”  “Framiey  Parsonage," 
“The  Bertrams,”  “The  Three  Clerks,"  “The  West 
Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main,"  &c.  Illustrated  by  Mil- 
lais. 8 vo,  Cloth,  $1  75;  Paper,  $1 25. 


French  and  English  Fancy  Goods. 

Also,  a full  assortment  of 

Jet,  Coral,  and  Steel  Goods. 

Schuyler,  Hartley  6c  Graham, 

19  Maiden  Lane  & 22  John  Street.  N.  Y. 
31  Rue  du  Chateau  d’Eau,  Paris. 
Sands  St.,  Birmingham,  Eng. 


They  are  self-adjusting,  nnd  re- 
quire no  holes  punched  in  the  strap. 
Dealers  or  manufnctnrers  can  en- 
close Ten  Cents  Currency,  and  I 
will  mail  sample  of  two  patterns. 
FREDERICK  STEVENS, 

215  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 

and 

68  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Are  You 

Suffering  with  Consumption  in  any  stage  t With  Asth- 
ma, Bronehitis,  Catarrh , or  any  affection  of  the  Lungs, 
Throat,  and  Air-Passages  f Arc  you  afflicted  with  any 
Derangement  of  the  Nervous  System,  or  with  any  Disor- 
der of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  or  Bowels  t If  so,  send  for  a 
free  prescription  (inclosing  stamp),  to  REV.  CHARLES 
E.  KING,  Station  D,  Bible  House,  N.  Y.  P.  S.  The  Sum- 
mer months  are  most  favorable  for  treatment. 


Do  you  want  a good  Magazine  ? 

If  so,  subscribe  to  the 


A Chinese  Preparation. 

Warranted  to  force  the  hair  on  the  smoothest  face,  or 
money  refunded.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  the  receipt  of  50 
cents.  Address  L.  L.  STONE,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Farmers, 

Provide  yourselves  with  PER- 
RY DAVIS’  PAIN  KILLER  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  wheu 
i Colic,  Cholera  Morbus,  Dysen- 
tery, Diarrhoea,  Ac.,  may  disa- 
| ble  your  hands.  Use  it  in  ev- 
ery case  of  the  kind,  and  my 
cars  for  it,  if  it  does  not  effect  a 
speedy  cure.  But  be  sure  you 
trust  to  no  other  remedy  hut  the 
old,  long-tried  Perry  Davis'  Pain 
Killer,  which  has  never  to  my  knowledge  failed. 


which  is  praised  by  literary  journals  in  America  and  Eu- 
rope as  the  best  American  Magazine  ever  published.  It 
is  thoroughly  national  in  tone,  and  its  literary  character 
is  the  highest  possible.  The  best  American  writers  con- 
tribute regularly. 

Terms  $3  a year,  postage  paid  by  the  publishers.  Lib- 
eral reduction  to  clubs.  A specimen  copy  sent  on  re- 
ceipt of  25  cents.  Address  TICKNOR  & FIELDS,  135 
Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


ANNIS  WARLEIGH’3  FORTUNES.  A Novel. 
Holme  Lee,  Author  of  “Sylvan  Holt’s  Daug: 
“ Kathie  Braude,’ ’ Ac.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


VERY  HARD  CASH.  A Novel  founded  on  Facts.  By 
Charles  Reade,  Author  of  “Love  me  Little,  Love  me 
Long,”  &c.  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $1 50 ; Paper,  $1. 

CAXTONIANA : A Series  of  Essays  on  Life,  Literature, 
and  Manners.  By  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  Bait.,  Au- 
thor of  “The  Caxtons,"  “A  Strange  Story,"  “My  Nov- 
el,” Ac.  Second  Edition.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

FIVE  YEARS  OF  PRAYER,  with  the  Answers.  By 
Rev.  Samuel  Iren-eus  Prime,  D.D.,  Author  of  “The 
Power  of  Prayer,”  “Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East," 
‘‘Life  of  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,"  &c.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  £5. 

VAUX’S  VILLAS  AND  COTTAGES.  A Series  of  De- 

• signs  prepared  for  Execution  in  the  United  State.*.  By 
Calveut  Vacx,  Architect.  A new  Edition,  Revised  anil 
Enlarged.  With  nearly  400  llluatnitiou*  8vo,  Cloth, 
$3  00. 


Soldiers  of  the  Union. 

We  have  something  thnt  will  amuse  and  instruct  you. 
Which  we  will  send  to  yon,  free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of 
your  address.  Direct  your  letters  to 

WM.  RAY  & CO.,  P.  O.  Box  4737,  N.  Y.  City. 


Steel  Shirt  Collars,  linen  finished.  Mailed 
iceipt  of  $1  00.  JEAN  FRET,  78  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


DRY  AND  GROUND  IN  OIL 
in  several  drab  shades. 

For  English  nnd  Gothic  Cottages.  Outbuildings,  &c. 
ROBERT  REYNOLDS,  Agent,  No.  74  Maiden  Lane. 


Self-Meaftnrement  for  Shirts. 

Printer!  directions  for  Self-Measurement,  list  of  prices, 
nnd  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars  sent 
free  everywhere. 


Good  News  for  the 
Army. 

Hereafter  we  will  send,  post-paid,  nny  of  our  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC ALBUMS  ordered  by  soldiers  for  themselves 
or  friends,  giving  an  Album  of  the  full  value  of  the  mon- 
ey sent.. 

’ Our  Albums  have  the  reputation  of  being  superior  to 
all  others  in  beauty  and  durability , and  range  in  price 
from  50  cts.  to  $50. 

Our  catalogue  of 

CARD  PHOTOGRAPHS 

now  embraces  about  5000  officers,  army  and  navy,  states- 
men, actors,  copies  of  works  of  art,  &c.  Catalogue  sent 
on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Stereoscopes  and  Stereoscopic  Views. 

Our  assortment  of  these  is  very  extensive,  including  a 
great  variety  of  views  of  the  present  war. 

Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY'  & CO, 

501  Broadway,  New  York. 

Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Materials. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 50 

n Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers, at  $2  75  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $27  50. 
Harper  s Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together, 
ie  year,  $5  50. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  the  NATIONAL 
ALMANAC  AND  ANNUAL  RECORD  FOR  1864.  An 
indispensable  work  for  every  one.  10,000  sold  the  flint 
week.  Price  $1  50.  Specimen  copies  sent  free  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  $t  10.  AU  in  the  Army  nnd  Navy  Bhould 
have  a copy.  Address  GEORGE  W.  CHILDS,  Publisher, 
628  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Having  tha  qppearanoe  and  comfort  of  linen,  have  been 
worn  in  England  for  the  la.-t  t v.-o  years  in  preference  to 
any  other  collar,  as  they  arc  i-.adily  cleaned  in  one  min- 
ute with  a sponge. 

To  Military  Men  and  Travellers  they  are  invaluable. 

Price  75  cts.  each ; sent  by  post  to  any  part  of  the  Union 
on  the  receipt  of  90  cents. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Agknts  Wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD,  387  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


Stemway  &.  Sons, 

^ 9 Grand,  Square,  nnd  Up- 
£ moved  their  Warerooms 


Circulation  over  100,000. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY, 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  Four  Months $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 3 00 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 5 50 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Ten  Subscribers,  at  $2  75  each,  or  11  Copies  for 
$27  50.  P lyment  invariably  in  advance. 

Terms  to  Advertisers One  Dollar  per  line  for  in- 

side, and  One  Dollar  and  Ff  y Cents  per  line  for  out- 
side Advertisement*  enrh  insertion. 

BROTHERS,  Puin.tsnERB. 


„ __  • and  splendid 

*R  1 < i Marble  Buildings,  Nos. 

JT  71  and  73  East  Four- 

* teenth  Street,  between 

Union  Square  and  Irving  Place,  New  York. 


Davis  Collamore  & Co. 


479  Broadway,  below  Broomo  St.. 

Importers  or  fine  China,  Wedgkwood,  Parian,  &c., 
r.  ' Nr.it wrii  Glass  to  -iri-r  >n  cr.  i variety. 

,-UL.VA  U..N.XU  SKTB. 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE. 

Magnifying  »trmU  obj  mb  500  inns.  _ Mailed  free  ev. 


Origin  af'Wfrtn 

SITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


GREAT  CENTRAL  FAIR  BUILDINGS,  LOGAN  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Franklin,  Jefferson,  Lafayette,  William  Penn,  and. 
other  great  men  of  our  past,  never  before  printed. 
Among  other  literary  curiosities,  a curious  autobio- 
graphic letter,  by  the  English  novelist,  Smollett,  to 
an  American,  will  be  exhibited. 

The  heart  of  every  6oldier  fighting  in  the  field 
must  be  cheered  bv  these  efforts  in  their  behalf. 


GEN.  GOUVERNEUR  K.  WARREN. 

General  Gouverneur  K.  Warren,  whose  por- 
trait we  give  on  the  first  page,  is  one  of  our  ablest 
and  most  skillful  officers,  having  demonstrated  in  all 
the  positions  he  has  occupied  the  highest  qualifica- 
tions for  command.  He  is  a native  of  New  York, 


and  entered  West  Point  in 
18 Ifi;  and  in  July,  18  .0, 
was  appointed  Brevet  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  of  Topo- 
graphical Engineers.  Ho 
served  acceptably  in  vari- 
ous positions  until  the  out- 
break of  the  rebellion,  when 
his  high  soldierly  qualities 
found  vigorous  employ- 
ment in  the  fi  Id.  Gradu- 
ally rising  in  the  sc  le  of 
pro  o ion,  ho  was  in  May, 
y '3,  m ide  a Mujor-Gen- 
■ral,  a d rei  ved  in  all  the 
o.iiipnirns  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  with  distin- 
rui  bed  I raverv.  Upon 
the  reorganization  of  thaMi 
army,  in  March  last,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Fifth  Corps, 
which  was  strengthened 
by  the  consolidation  with 
it  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  First  Corps.  During 
the  present  campaign  Gen- 
eral Warren  has  added  to 
his  high  reputation  by  the 
most  exalted  courage.  His 
corps  was  the  first  to  bo 
attacked  in  the  bat  tles  of 
the  Wilderness,  and  has 
sustained  heavy  losses  in 
every  engagement,  evin- 
cing the  highest  daring 
even  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming odds.  No  army 
ever  had  corps  command- 
ers superior  to  Hancock, 

• Sedgwick,  Burnside,  and 
Warren.  On  page  372  wo  give  a sketch  of  the 
General  rallying  a body  of  faltering  Marylanders  in 
one  of  the  engagements 'about  Spottsyl vania. . lie 
seized  the  colors  of  a regiment  from  the  hands  of 
a retiring  Sergeant,  and,  carrying  them  himselfj 
led  the  regiment  back  to  its  place  in  the  line  of 
battle  in  spite  of  a storm  of  shot  and  shell. 


GKEA'i  CENTRAL 
FAIR  IN  PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 

We  give  herewith  a view 
of  the  Great  Central 
Sanitary  Fair  Build- 
ings at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

These  buildings  cover  r 
spice  of  four  acres 
ground  on  Lcgtn  / 
air'  possess  great  an'' 
oral  eauty.  The 

''rr  is  over  five  Iiimi'' 

•t  long  and  thirty  h 
• wide,  and  is  consider  d In 
proof.  Paintings  valued , * 
f V'o.OOO  will  be  e';  hi  I 
in  this  Gallery.  The  Fair, 
which  op-ms  the  first  we  1; 
in  June,  will,  it  is  believed, 
exceed  in  extent  and  re- 
sults even  the  A/etriipo'it  n 
F ir  held  in  this  city. 

Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
and  New  Jersey  will  all 
contribute  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion. and  all  parts  of  the 
country  will  be  more  or 
less  represented  by  char- 
acteristic productions.  As 
indicative  of  the  deep-seat- 
ed loyalty  which  has  distin- 
guished Philadelphia  from 
the  very  commencement 
of.  the  rebellion,  this  Fair 
will  have  a historic  sig- 
nificance. 

During  the  continuance 
of  the  Fair  a newspaper, 
called  Our  Daily  Fair,  will  be  published  every  morn- 
ing, giving  full  reports  of  all  current  events,  facts 
illustrative  of  the  Sanitary  movement,  and  original 
articles  from  some  of  our  first  writers.  Contribu- 
tions are  also  expected  from  well-known  European 
authors.  This  paper  will  also  contain  a number 
of  interesting  documents  by  General  Washington, 


GENERAL  GOUTERNEUR  K.  WARREN.-tTnoroGBArnro  vr  Bbadt.] 
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OUK  WAR  MAPS. 

The  readers  of  Harper’s  Weekly  will  find  it  for  their 
advantage  to  preserve  for  constant  reference  the  two 
elaborate  and  complete  Maps  of  the  Seat  of  War  pub- 
lished in  Number  387.  Every  important  place  and 
position  is  so  carefully  laid  down  in  these  Maps  that 
the  reader  can  trace  upon  them,  from  day  to  day,  the 
movements  of  our  armies  under  Grant  in  Virginia 
and  under  Sherman  in  Georgia,  and  those  of  the  enemy 
under  Lee  and  Johnston,  opposed  to  them.  They  can 
thus  gain  a clear  and  intelligent  view  of  the  design  and 
effect  of  the  various  movements  and  counter-movements 
of  the  belligerents. 


THE  BALTIMORE  CONVENTION. 

IT  seems  to  be  understood  that  the  Baltimore 
Convention,  on  the  7th  of  June,  will  nom- 
inate Mr.  Lincoln  for  re-election.  The  views 
which  we  have  hitherto  expressed  o£,the  wisdom 
of  this  course  have  not  been  changed  by  any  of 
the  events  of  the  summer.  The  charges  made 
against  him,  of  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power 
by  the  Copperheads,  and  of  indifference  to  the 
Slavery  question  by  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips, 
seem  to  us  to  be,  in  the  first  case,  a mere  party 
clamor,  and,  in  the  second,  a profound  misappre- 
hension. Summary  arrests  have  been  made  by 
the  Government,  as  in  every  war  they  must  be 
made.  The  practical  question  is  whether  this 
"power  has  been  generally  abused.  That  mis- 
takes may  have  been  made  is  to  say  that  men 
are  fallible ; but  that  there  has  been  a peculiar- 
ly dangerous  exercise  of  this  power,  whether  in 
the  detail  or  in  the  intention,  he  is  a very  hardy 
man  who  would  seriously  aifirm. 

Of  course  we  do  not  gravely  combat  the  asser- 
tion that  the  President  has  menaced  our  liber- 
ties, and  meant  to  menace  them.  There  is  a 
phrase  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  applied 
to  very  difficult  enterprises,  that  you  might  as 
well  try  to  scull  up  Niagara  as  do  that.  This  is 
advice  of  exactly  the  proper  dignity  to  be  offered 
to  gentlemen  who,  mindful  of  Junius  and  the 
pamphleteers,  attempt  to  depict  Mr.  Lincoln 
as  playing  the  part  of  Charles  or  James  Stu- 
art. The  President’s  policy,  if  an  English 
precedent  must  be  found,  is  to  be  sought  rather 
in  that  of  William  the  Third,  who  established 
the  British  Constitution.  Nor  will  the  student 
forget  that,  while  James  was  the  advocate  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  against  the  political  power 
of  the  people,  so  the  Copperhead  gentlemen  who 
decry  the  President  are  the  champions  of  the 
privileges  of  rebellious  slaveholders  against  the 
natural  rights  of  man.  It  is  enough  to  know 
that  those  indignant  vindicators  of  civil  rights 
against  executive  usurpation  are  the  zealous  pol- 
iticians who  repudiate  the  principles  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  Jefferson  Davis, 
after  an  election  in  which  he  and  his  friends 
take  part,  attempts  with  them  by  force  of  arms 
*c  destroy  the  Government  of  which  he  has  lost 
the  constitutional  control,  and  these  gentlemen 
smoothly  consider  that  Dayis  and  his  friends 
have  been  goaded  and  exasperated  into  an  un- 
fortunately erroneous  position.  The  President, 
in  the  extreme  peril  of  the  country,  takes  sum- 
mary steps  which  the  Constitution  expressly 
authorizes,  or  even,  in  his  zeal  to  maintain  the 
Government  and  the  national  welfare,  takes  a 
step  which  is  debatable,  and  the  same  gentle- 
men explode  in  columns  of  horror  at  the  wanton 
invasion  of  our  liberties.  It  is  a party  cry,  and 
perfectly  understood. 

■ The  other  complaint  urged  by  gentlemon  of 
whom  Mr.  Phillips  is  the  spokesman  is  that  the 
President  considers  slavery  the  only  sacred  thing 
in  the  country.  This  seems  to  us  simply  a rhe- 
torical misstatement.  But  the  very  fact  that 
one  body  of  opponents  decry  his  interference 
with  slavery,  and  that  another  denounce  him  for 
hesitating  to  touch  it,  shows  what  ? It  shows  that 
he  deals  warily  and  wisely  with  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  the  questions  of  the  war — neither 
hindered  nor  hastened  by  the  sour  accusations 
of  one  side,  or  the  caustic  taunts  and  bitter  mis-, 
representations  of  the  other.  The  argument  of 
Mr.  Phillips  and  his  friends  is,  that  if  the  Pres- 
! ent  could  set  aside  the  habeas  corpus,  which 
is  the  most  sacred  of  civil  rights,  as  it  is  con- 
ceded he  had  the  power  to  do,  then  he  might 
certainly  have  abolished  slavery,  which  is  the 
most  infamous  of  human  wrongs.  But  the  re- 
ply to  this,  which  is  so  obvious  that  it  would 
seem  impossible  for  it  to  escape  the  attention  of 
those  who  did  not  wish  to  avoid  it,  is  plainly 
this : that  both  in  the  suspension  of  the  writ  and 
in  any  measure  of  emancipation  the  President 
must  be  controlled  by  his  conviction  of  public 
approval.  It  is  very  clear  that  the  public  mind 
might  be  entirely  ready  for  one  step,  when  its 
opposition  to  the  other  might  be  so  resolute  as 
to  imperil  the  very. object  for  which  alone  both 
steps  were  to  be  taken.  Indeed  the  fallacy  of 
this  complaint  is  that  it  requires  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
„o  embody  in  his  policy  as  President  the  views 
held  by  a few  of  the  most  advanced  Abolition- 
ists, when  nothing,  can  be  clearer  than  that  the 
views  of  these  I^ariLtMiWn-  are  I not  those  of  the 
| tjBeat  nm^ftheTAwrieaajjeople.  -3jh|  j those 


views  are  right,  both  as  regards  slavery  and  its 
relation  to  the  war,  we  individually  fully  believe. 
That  an  enormous  „irido  toward  their  adoption 
has  been  made  by  the  country,  under  the  teach- 
ing of  the  war,  is  as  evident  as  the  progress  of 
General  Grant  toward  Richmond.  But  that 
no  policy  is  wise  or  practicable  which  is  not  sup- 
ported by  popular  conviction,  is  beyond  dispnte. 
While,  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  sincere 
citizen  to  influence  public  opinion  by  every 
means  he  can  command,  so  that  it  will  take  the 
r’mple,  manly,  American  ground  of  fair  play  for 
all  men,  it  is  idle  for  him  to  denounce  the  Gov- 
ernment for  not  taking  for  granted  what  it  knows 
to  be  untrne. 

The  Government  can  not  carry  on  this  war 
by  doing  what  it  thinks  to  be  abstractly  right, 
but  by  doing  all  the  right  that  is  practicable. 
If  we  believed  Mr.  Lincoln  were  likely  to  be 
unable  to  see  or  unwilling  to  do  that,  we  should 
oppose  him  as  warmly  as  we  support  him.  If 
we  thought  that  he  lagged  behind  public  senti- 
ment we  should  feel  that  he  retarded  it.  It  is 
because  we  believe  that  the  nation  is  heartily  in 
earnest  in  its  resolution  to  maintain  the  Union ; 
that  it  sees  every  day  more  and  more  clearly 
that  Union  without  Liberty  is  impossible ; that 
it  will  very  soon  establish  the  personal,  and  ul- 
timately the  political,  liberty  of  all  innocent  and 
capable  citizens;  and  because  Mr.  Lincoln, 
with  marvelous  sagacity,  with  incorruptible  hon- 
esty, and  with  conspicuous  ability  represents 
this  movement  of  the  popular  mind,  that  we 
hope  to  see  him  President  for  another  term. 
The  London  Spectator,  which  has  been  calmly 
friendly  to  us  throughout  the  war,  says  in  words 
which  we  cordially  approve:  “How  any  honest 
Northerners  who  read  these  noble  words  [in  the 
Kentucky  letter],  and  see  how  modestly  yet 
firmly  Mr.  Lincoln  has  acted  on  the  lessons 
which  have  opened  his  eyes  to  the  great  Divine 
purpose  of  this  war,  can  meditate  the  substitu- 
tion of  any  untried  man  for  the  next  President, 
we  find  it  hard  indeed  to  conceive." 


COMMON-SENSE  VERSUS  PREJ- 
UDICE. 

In  the  late  meeting  of  the  Methodist  General 
Conference  in  Philadelphia  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moody 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  “thought  God 
Almighty  was  going  to  give  us  an  exodus  of  the 
wh^le  colored  concern  to  South  America.”  And 
what  exodus  does  the  good  Doctor  think  that 
the  same  beneficence  is  going  to  give  us  for  the 
whole  rebel  concern,  or  the  whole  German  con- 
cern, or  the  whole  Irish  concern,  or  the  whole 
English  or  French  concern  ? Above  all,  what 
exodus  for  the  whole  concern  of  well-meaning 
but  not  very  philosophical  gentlemen  who  com- 
placently theorize  about  the  wholesale  exporta- 
tion of  the  class  most  valuable  to  any  country, 
the  laborers  ? 

The  man  of  African  descent  born  in  America 
has  exactly  the  same  natural  rights  here,  as  a 
man  and  a native,  that  the  man  of  European  or 
Asian  descent  has.  All  that  he  asks,  and  all 
that  any  body  can  fairly  ask  for  him,  is  that  he 
may  be  allowed  to  have  the  same  chance  with 
every  other  man  to  enjoy  those  rights.  Why 
take  all  the  laborious  trouble  to  prove  that  we 
must  do  for  him  what  nobody  proposes  to  do  for 
any  one  else  ? He  has  had  immense  disadvan- 
tages here  because  he  has  been  enslaved  ; but 
even  Bishop  Hopkins  knows  perfectly  well  that 
he  was  enslaved  not  because  he  was  unable  to 
take  care  of  himself,  nor  because  we  were  so 
nervously  anxious  about  his  eternal  salvation, 
but  because  other  men  wanted  to  be  rich  without 
working.  The  most  subtle  apologist  for  slavery 
never  quite  dared  to  assert  that  the  Africans 
would  have  been  stolen  to  bring  them  to  God 
if  they  had  not  been  wanted  to  serve  Mammon. 
The  very  urgency  of  the  plea  of  Christianizing 
them  only  shows  the  depth  of  the  consciousness 
of  the  wrong  done  them. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  that  the  only 
thing  necessary  at  present  in  regard  to  them  is, 
that  we  shall  all  recover  from  a prejudice  which 
some  of  us  amusingly  call  an  “instinct,”  and 
that  every  man  who  has  been  freed  by  the  war 
shall  be  protected  against  the  consequences  of 
that  prejudice.  The  “ instinct”  against  the  Af- 
rican race  is  akin  to  the  old  “instinct”  against 
Jews,  which  would  hardly  at  this  day  be  distin- 
guished by  men  of  sense  with  so  fine  a name. 
We  are  told  that  the  colored  men  aspire  to  so- 
cial and  political  equality.  Somebody,  with  a 
shudder,  whispers  that  they  aspire  to  marry  our 
sons  and  daughters!  Do  they?  We  demand 
the  proof.  We  challenge  any  body  who  says  so 
to  state  a single  instance  of  the  kind,  not  that 
he  knows,  but  that  he  has  ever  heard  of.  The 
fact  is,  that  they  no  more  demand  to.  marry  us 
than  we  to  marry  them.  Marriage  is  an  affair 
of  mutual  inclination,  and  when  there  is  a gen- 
eral mutual  inclination  to  marriage  between  the 
people  of  different  races  they  will  marry.  Un- 
til then  they  will  not.  Social  equality  is  settled 
by  individual  taste,  not  by  a theory  of  races. 
The  people  of  African  descent  in  this,  as  in  nil 
countries,  leavo  that  question  to  solve  itself. 
Might  we  not,  with  advantage,  emulate  their 
wisdom  ? 

But  they  aspire  to  political  equality  1 Cer- 
tainly they  do.  They  would  be  very  poor  Amer- 
| icaus  if  they  did  not.  Surely,  if  an  emigrant 


from  the  Isle  of  Skye,  wretched,  ignorant,  drunk- 
en, degraded,  utterly  useless,  or  a nuisance  and 
pest  to  the  country,  may  justly  aspire  to  politic- 
al equality,  as  he  does,  the  moment  he  sets  foot 
upon  our  shore,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
show  why  a man  native  to  the  soil,  half  of  whose 
blood  may  be  the  blood  of  the  worthy  Mason  of 
Virginia,  for  instance,  or  the  sober  Wigfall 
of  Texas,  or  the  valorous  Toombs  of  Georgia, 
and  who  is  himself  honest,  industrious,  and  in- 
telligent should  not  aspire  ? In  a Government 
like  ours  we  would  as  soon  trust  to  the  vote  of 
Frederick-  Douglass,  for  instance,  as  to  our 
own,  or  to  that  of  the  last  ship-load  of  emigrants 
from  any  part  of  the  world.  If  you  say  that  his 
is  an  exceptional  case,  we  reply  that  it  is  no 
more  exceptional,  the  numbers  and  circum- 
stances considered,  than  any  intelligent  vote 
among  the  mass  of  voters.  If  you  say  that, 
however  worthy  an  individual  may  be,  yet  that 
the  general  feeling  against  the  class  makes  it 
unwise  to  do  any  thing  toward  enfranchising 
them,  which  is  the  ground  of  Mr.  Doolittle, 
of  Mr.  Cowan,  and  of  Mr.  Ten  Eyck  in  the 
Senate,  you  merely  say  that  the  existence  of  a 
prejudice  makes  it  wise  to  yield  to  it ; which  may 
be  true  so  far  as  any  specific  act  is  concerned, 
but  which  can  never  be  true  as  regards  the 
duty  of  resisting  and  exposing  the  prejudice. 
In  other  words,  there  may  be  a choice  of  evils. 
We  would  not  have  a law  which  is  not  support- 
ed by  general  conviction ; for  such  a law,  good  or 
bad,  is  sure  to  be  evaded  and  to  bring  the  au- 
thority of  law  into  contempt.  But  we  would 
certainly,  by  every  means  possible,  endeavor  to 
influence  public  opinion  to  demand  and  to  sus- 
tain any  law  based  upon  natural  equity.  There 
is,  undoubtedly,  a wide  opposition  to  what  is 
called  negro  suffrage.  But  that  opposition  is 
the  sheerest  possible  prejudice.  It  is  an  oppo- 
sition to  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, to  experience,  and  to  common-sense. 
It  is  an  opposition  springing  from  no  “instinct,” 
but  from  a prejudice  which  inevitably  exists 
against  a class  whose  color  is  the  badge  of  its 
enforced  servility,  and  a prejudice  which  is  most 
carefully  cherished  by  the  most  despicable  parti- 
san appeals.  Now,  while  an  opposition  of  this 
kind  must  bo  accepted  by  every  legislator  and 
by  every  reasoner  as  a fact,  it  is  still  an  opposi- 
tion which  no  truly  sensible  and  patriotic  man 
will  cease  to  combat  until  it  disappears.  Events 
themselves  combat  it,  and  we  have  yet  to-  see 
whether  the  men  who  have  heroically  exposed 
their  lives  in  defense  of  the  flag  to  more  dan- 
gers than  any  other  soldiers  are  to  have  less 
privilege  under  that  flag  than  all  others. 

If  indeed  we  mean  to  limit  the  suffrage  then 
the  conditions  must  be  universal,  or  we  sow  the 
seeds  of  discord  and  trouble.  We  may  require 
a stated  intelligence,  or  a certain  property,  as  a 
qualification ; but  if  we  do,  we  must  not  presume 
against  a candidate’s  satisfaction  of  the  condi- 
tions because  he  is  of  one  race,  or  country,  or 
color,  or  another. 

We  are  at  war  because  we  have-  refused  to 
treat  one  class  of  our  population  as  we  concede 
that  all  men  should  be  treated,  namely,  with 
perfectly  fair  play ; and  we  shall  he  at  war  un- 
til we  have  conquered  the  “ instinct”  which  de- 
nies to  intelligence,  moral  worth,  and  industry 
that  absolute  equality  before  the  law  which  we 
freely  allow  to  ignorance,  immorality,  and  deg- 
radation. May  the  good  Providence  upon  which 
Dr.  Moody  relies  grant  ns  a sure  and  speedy 
exodus  for  “the  whole  concern”  of  such  “in- 
stincts I” 


THE  LATEST  PORTRAIT  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT. 

Upon  page  373  of  this  paper  we  present  the 
latest  portrait  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  represented  attended*  by  his  two 
secretaries,  Mr.  Nicolay  seated  by  his  side,  and 
Mr.  Hay  standing  by  the  table.  In  this  earn- 
est, care-worn  face,  saddened  by  a solemn  sense 
of  tha  great  responsibility  which  in  God’s  Prov- 
idence has  devolved  upon  him,  we  see  the  man 
who  said  to  his  neighbors,  as  he  left  his  home 
three  years  ago,  that  he  was  called  to  a graver 
task  than  any  chief  magistrate  since  Washing- 
ton, and  whose  simple  faith  and  devotion  bade 
him  ask  them  to  pray  for  him. 

From  that  moment  to  this,  through  three 
years  of  tremendous  war,  beginning  amidst 
clouds  and  darkness,  and  gradually  emerging 
into  a more  cheerful  light  of  hope  and  final 
success ; through  an  infinite  perplexity  of  events, 
which  have  sometimes  elated  the  bitterest  ene- 
mies of  the  national  life,  and  sometimes  dis- 
heartened its  most  sanguine  friends,  the  faith 
of  the  President  has  never  wavered,  nor  his 
hand  faltered.  And  now  in  the  beginning  of 
his  last  year  of  office,  his  policy  fully  declared, 
and  the  army  of  the  Union,  freed  from  baffling 
jealousies,  united  and  resolved,  under  a mili- 
tary chief  whom  even  the  enemy  fears  and  re- 
spects, the  President  commands  a more  univers- 
al respect,  a more  thorough  confidence  among 
all  faithful  citizens  at  home  and  trusty  friends 
abroad  than  any  President  since  Washington. 

Lopk  thoughtfully  at  this  rugged  face.  In 
its  candor,  its  sagacity,  its  calmness,  its  stead- 
iness and  strength,  there  is  especially  conspicu- 
ous the  distinctive  American.  The  hardy,  sim- 
ple traits  of  the  best  American  character  arq 
there.  Turn  then  to  the  portrait  of  Gt 


Grant  in  our  paper  of  three  weeks  ago,  and  there 
you  see  another  purely  American  face.  There 
are  the  same  homely  honesty,  capacity,  and  te- 
nacity, the  same  utter  freedom  from  every  kind 
of  cant  and  affectation,  in  each.  It  is  to  such 
men,  one  in  the  council,  the  other  in  the  field, 
in  every  fibre,  in  every  heart-beat,  in  every  hope 
and  thought  and  word,  in  every  instinct  and 
quality,  American,  that  the  salvation  of  Amer- 
ican institutions  has  been  providentially  intrust- 
ed. Children  of  the  people  both  of  them,  sprung 
from  the  poorest  and  plainest  ancestry,  as  un- 
pretending and  unselfish  in  their  high  places 
to-day  as  in  the  time  when  they  were  both  un- 
known, these  two  men  illustrate  at  once  the 
character  of  American  civilization  and  of  the 
American  people.  There  is  but  one  prayer 
in  the  great  multitude  of  American  hearts  to- 
day, God  bless  President  Lincoln  and  General 
Grant  1 


SENATOR  POWELL’S  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL ANXIETY. 

Mr.  Senator  Powell  lately  proposed  in  the 
Senate  a vote  of  censure  upon  the  executive  au- 
thority of  the  Government,  in  closing  the  offices 
of  two  papers  which  had  been  made  vehicles  of 
a forgery  of  the  President’s  name  to  the  peril 
of  the  country  at  a most  critical  moment  in  the 
war.  Mr.  Powell  called  the  act  a “ violation 
of  the  Constitution.”  But  since  when  has  lie 
learned  respect  for  the  Constitution?  In  the 
Thirty-sixth  Congress,  when  we  were  not  at 
war,  there  was  a simple  proposition  to  guarantee 
free  speech  in  the  Southern  States,  the  right  of 
free  speech  in  peace  being  an  express  provision 
of  the  Constitution,  and  Mr.  Senator  Powell 
voted  No.  If  he  had  voted  against  a trial  by 
jury  he  could  not  more  fully  have  disdained  the 
Constitution.  We  can  assure  the  Senator  that 
he  took  no  more  by  his  last  motion  than  by  his 
former  vote.  No  one  who  has  watched  his 
course  can  have  the  least  doubt  that  in  his  view 
nothing  is  more  constitutional  than  a rebellion 
to  overthrow  the  Government ; and  he  must  be 
an  extraordinary  man  who  believes  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  would  be  safer 
if  confided  to  the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Senator 
Powell  and  his  friends  Vallandigham,  Cox, 
and  Fernando  Wood,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  papers  that  published  the  forged  Proclama- 
tion, than  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Administra- 
tion. These  gentlemen  are  the  friends  of  the 
rebels ; how  can  they  be  the  friends  of  the  Union 
and  the  Constitution  ? 


THE  SEVENTH  REGIMENT,  THEN 
AND  NOW. 

When  the  rebel  conspiracy  was  ripening  there 
was  entire  confidence  upon  the  part  of*  the  lead- 
ers that  the  city  of  New  York  would  stand  by 
them.  They  counted  especially  upon  the  Sev- 
enth Regiment.  It  was  the  military  representa- 
tion of  the  fashion  and  capital  of  the  city,  and 
there  could,  in  their  estimation,  be  no  doubt  of 
the  course  it  would  take.  Little  preliminary 
sops  were  administered  to  make  every  thing 
pleasant.  There  was  a removal  of  the  remains 
of  Monroe  to  Virginia,  and  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment was  the  escort.  There  was  a dedication 
of  a Washington  Monument  in  Washington, 
when  a Virginian  was  the  orator  and  the  Sev- 
enth was  the  guard  of  honor.  It  would  be  a 
very  pleasant  beginning,  it  was  thought,  to  have 
so  pretty  a regiment  ready  drilled  to  serve  the 
aristocractic  insurrection. 

The  insurrection  began  in  Charleston  and 
Baltimore,  and  while  the  news  of  the  massacre 
of  loyal  troops  in  the  latter  city  was  trembling 
along  the  wire,  the  Seventh  Regiment,  with 
ranks  fuller  than  ever  before,  was  marching 
down  Broadway  through  that  tumult  of  emotion 
that  will  never  be  forgotten.  Theodore  Win- 
throp,  who  had  joined  it  during  the  week,  wrote 
the  sparkling  story  of  its  march  to  Washington. 
But  so  sure  was  the  conviction  of  Southern 
rebels  that  the  regiment  would  be  true  to  them 
and  false  to  the  country  and  Government,  that 
when  a friend  who  was  in  Mississippi  at  the 
time  told  his  host  the  news  of  their  arrival  in 
Washington,  he  refused  to  believe  it,  and  insisted 
that  it  conkl  not  be.  Indeed  the  prompt  move- 
ment and  heroic  front  of  this  regiment  was  one 
of  the  decisive  events  of  the  war.  It  was  the 
first  shattering  blow  to  the  delusion  that  party- 
spirit  was  stronger  in  the  free  States  than  pa- 
triotism. And  to  the  moral  effect  of  its  action 
the  historian  will  add  that  it  has  furnished  some 
of  the  noblest  and  most  efficient  officers  of  the 
army. 

We  have  been  recently  reminded  of  the  brill- 
iant record  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  during  the 
war  by  a characteristic  sneer  in  the  Richmond 
Examiner.  General  Shaler,  who  was  captured 
by  the  rebels  with  General  Seymour  in  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Wilderness,  was  formerly  Major  of  the 
Seventh  Regiment.  The  rebel  paper  speaks  of 
the  prisoners  as  follows : 

“The  two  worthies  are  named  Shalkb  and  Seymocb; 
the  former  has  visited  Richmond  before  in  his  capacity  as 
Captain  of  a company  in  the  New  York  Seventh,  when 
that  dandy  regiment  of  Gotham  cockneys  was  entertained 
here  on  the  occasion  of  the  Mon  bob  funeral  obsequies. 

> *At  that  fluje.  eoniiDg  as  a friend  and  (in  some  sense)  com- 
-pitnotj  he  kadlbU  ountrades  were  received  with  all  the 
” ' ncuspicious  hospitality  of  Virginia.  Now,  ad- 
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vnncing  with  hla  crew  of  out-throaU  and  fl  rc-ralsers,  to 
burn  and  Back  the  city  In  which  he  haa  been  an  honored 
though  unworthy  guest,  he  experienced  Virginia's  other 
style  of  receiving  visitors,  and  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  Libey  with  the  Ballard.  This  Shales, 
however,  has  at  least  kept  himseU  quiet,  and  has  in  silence 
laid  np  all  these  things  in  his  mind,  and  pondered  them 
in  his  heart." 

This  is  not  the  manner  in  which  men  talk 
who  are  sure  either  of  themselves  or  of*their 
cause. 

THE  FRENCH  IN  MEXICO. 

We  have  attempted  to  do  our  share  in  ex- 
posing the  relation  to  our  own  situation  of  the 
French  conquest  of  Mexico.  That  it  is  essen- 
tially an  unfriendly  act ; that  it  was  begun  be- 
cause our  Government  was  supposed  to  be  ruined ; 
and  that  our  ruin  is  a cardinal  condition  of  its 
ultimate  success,  no  man  who  has  considered 
the  subject  will  deny.  What  our  policy  should 
be  is,  therefore,  a very  grave  question. 

Yet,  situated  as  this  country  is,  there  is  always 
one  infallible  test  of  every  great  measure  pro- 
posed. It  is  that  which  Napoleon  gave  to  his 
marshals  “Find  out  exactly  what  the  enemy 
wishes  you  to  do,  and  then  with  all  your  might 
don’t  do  it.”  The  heart  of  every  rebel  in  the 
land  would  leap  for  joy  if  we  should  declare  wav 
against  France.  Is  it  worth  while  then  to  do  it  ? 

If  not,  there  is  henceforth  but  one  dignified 
attitude  for  us  until  we  are  ready  to  demand 
explanations,  and  to  make  war  if  they  are  not 
satisfactory,  and  that  is,  silence.  Congress,  by 
its  Resolution,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  upon 
several  occasions,  have  declared  the  invincible 
repugnance  of  this  country  to  the  project  of 
erecting  an  Austrian  empire  by  French  bayo- 
nets upon  the  ruins  of  the  Mexican  republic. 
We  do  not  here  discuss  the  manner  in  which 
the  Secretary  has  done  it.  But  no  words  can 
add  force  to  that  simple  declaration.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  unquestionably 
a fixed  principle  of  American  political  faith. 
Steadily  opposed  to  such  a bald  iniquity  as  the 
French  conquest  of  Mexico,  our  action  in  regard 
to  it  must  be  governed  by  circumstances.  If, 
therefore,  Mr.  Winter  Davis,  who  is  Chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  upon  foreign  relations, 
thinks  a war  with  France  wise,  we  hope  he  will 
frankly  propose  it,  that  the  question  may  be  fully 
discussed.  If,  however,  he  is  merely  making  a 
political  demonstration  against  the  general  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  policy,  we  hope  he  will  see 
that,  to  stand  making  faces  and  doubling  up 
fists  and  threatening,  without  striking,  is  not  a 
dignified  attitude  for  the  United  States. 


THE  NATIONAL  LOANS. 

The  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  cause 
and  their  Government  is  shown  in  nothing  more 
significantly  than  in  the  unflagging  ardor  with 
which  the  Government  loans  are  taken.  They 
give  every  man  who  invests  a direct  personal 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Government 
in  which  he  thus  becomes  a stockholder.  The 
subscriptions  to  the  10-40  loan  reported  at  the 
Treasury  up  to  the  28th  of  May  amounted  to  a 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  Could 
there  be  a more  desirable  or  safer  investment  ? 
It  is  to  be  redeemed  in  coin,  and  although  the 
rate  of  interest  is  only  five  per  cent,  in  gold,  it  is 
now  equal  to  nine  per  cent,  in  currency.  It  is 
exempt  also  from  State  or  local  taxation,  which 
may  be  reckoned  to  add  two  or  three  per  cent, 
more  to  its  annual  value,  making  a productive 
security  which  might  satisfy  even  Shylock  him- 
self. It  continues  to  be  taken  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  a million  a day. 

The  argument  of  an  overpowering  and  un- 
manageable debt  drawn  from  the  history  of  oth- 
er countries  does  not  apply  to  this.  The  power 
of  producing  wealth  upon  this  continent  is  al- 
most infinite.  It  can  be  measured  only  by  our 
resources,  and  they  are  incalculable.  After  some 
centuries,  said  Macaulay,  when  your  popula- 
tion is  as  numerous  as  ours,  you  may  know 
something  of  our  perplexities  and  troubles.  But 
it  is  well  for  us  that  our  great  and  costly  strug- 
gle occurs  in  the  very  vigor  and  flush  of  our 
youth,  with  an  exhaustless  continent  subject  to 
an  indomitable  energy. 


‘‘THE  LOUISVILLE  NATIONAL 
UNION  PRESS.” 

This  is  the  title  of  a daily  paper  lately  estab- 
lished in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  as  the  organ  of  the 
genuine  Union  sentiment  of  the  State.  Its  pub- 
lisher, Mr.  L.  A.  Civii.l,  is  known  to  us  as  a gen- 
tleman of  high  character  and  admirable  capacity, 
and  the  numbers  of  the  paper  which  we  have  seen 
are  an  earnest  of'  the  skill  and  ability  with  which 
it  is  to  be  edited.  The  Union  Press  is  uncondition- 
ally Union.  It  belongs  to  no  party  but  that  of  in- 
telligent loyal  men  who  understand  that  the  United 
States  are  a nation,  not  a league  or  a confederacy, 
and  that  consequently  the  doctrine  of  supreme  State 
sovereignty  is  a treasonable  chimera.  It  believes 
that  slavery  is  the  real  cause  of  the  rebellion,  and 
that,  as  the  conspirators  have  used  slavery  as  a 
means  of  destroying  the  nation,  the  nation  is  right- 
fully destroying  slavery  to  save  itself.  The  Union 
Press  is  full  of  good  matter,  neatly  printed,  and  we 
cordially  commend  it  as  an  illustration  of  that  Bor- 
der-State fidelity  which  was  thought  by  many  hard- 
ly to  exist.  It  will  be  forptliat  reason  a valuable 
visitor  in  any  household  inlthd  country. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGItKSS. 

Senate. — May  25.  The  House  bill  making  an  appropri- 
ation of  $928,000  as  an  award  for  damages  from  the  dep- 
redations of  tlie  Sioux  Indians  waa  passed. — An  amend- 
ment of  the  Tax  bill,  making  the  tax  on  a barrel  of  lager 
beer,  ale,  beer,  or  other  fermented  liquors,  $1  25  instead 

of  $1  50,  was  agreed  to. Mag  20.  Mr.  Johnson  offered 

a resolution  calling  upon  the  President  for  information  as 
to  tLe  delivery  of  Senor  Arguelles  to  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties.  Mr.  Powell  offered  a resolution  characterizing  the 

act  of  the  Administration  in  suppressing  the  publication 
of  the  New  York  World  and  the  Journal  of  Commerce  as 

a violation  of  the  Constitution May  27.  Mr.  Sumner 

submitted  a resolution  “That  a State  pretending  to  se- 
cede from  the  Union,  and  battling  against  the  National 
Government  to  maintain  their  position,  must  be  regarded 
as  a rebel  State,  subject  to  military  occupation,  and  with- 
out representation  on  this  floor  until  it  has  boen  readmit- 
ted by  a vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  • and  the  Senate 
will  decline  to  entertain  any  application  from  any  such 
rebel  State  until  after  sucli  a vote  of  both  Houses."  This 
resolution  was  intimated  by  Mr.  Sumner  to  have  reference 
to  the  case  of  ML  Fishback,  of  Arkansas,  who  claims  to 
have  been  elected  United  States  Senator  from  that  State. 
Mr.  Fishback  was  formerly  an  avowed  Secessionist.— Mr. 
Wade’s  bill  to  amend  the  act  to  enable  the  people  of  Colo- 
rado to  form  a Constitution  and  State  Government  was 
passed.  It  changes  the  time  for  holding  the  election  au- 
thorized under  the  provisions  of  the  bilL May  28.  The 

joint  resolution  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington in  regard  to  the  registration  of  voters  was  passed, 
the  Senate  rejecting  the  amendment  allowing  persons  to 
be  registered  as  voters  who  have  heretofore  borne  arms, 
without  distinction  of  color. — Mr.  Doolittle  introduced  a 
joint  resolution  voting  the  thanks  of  Congress  to  Colonel 
Bailey,  of  the  Nineteenth  Army  Corps,  and  directing  that 
a gold  medal  be  prepared  for  presentation  to  him,  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
recognition  of  the  invaluable  engineering  ability  displayed 
by  him  in  devising  and  constructing  works  which  enabled 
Admiral  Porter's  fleet  to  pass  over  the  falls  of  Red  River. 
—Subsequently,  in  executive  session,  a communication 
was  received  from  the  President  nominating  Colonel  Bai- 
ley for  Brevet  Brigadier-General. — The  Senate  struck  out 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  bill  the  clause  taxing  domestic 

spirits  on  hand. May  30.  The  Tax  bill  was  discussed 

without  any  conclusive  action. May  81.  Mr.  Davis,  of 

Kentucky,  submitted  a preamble  and  resolution  charging 
against  General  Butler  complicity  with  the  rebellion  in 
its  incipient  stages,  and  calling  for  a committee  to  inves- 
tigate the  charges — The  Iutemal  Revenue  bill  was  then 
taken  up,  and  a number  of  amendments  and  provisions 
were  acted  upon.  A proposed  amendment  of  Mr.  Powell, 
in  effect  abolishing  the  bounties  paid  by  the  Government 
to  the  Eastern  fishermen,  caused  a long  and  very  animated 
discussion,  in  which  the  character  and  virtues  of  New  En- 
gland, her  people  and  institutions,  were  assailed  by  Messrs. 
Powell  and  Davis,  and  defended  by  Messrs.  Morrill,  Fes- 
senden, Howe,  M'Dougall,  and  Wilkinson.  A vote  was 
finally  taken  on  Mr.  Powell's  amendment,  and  it  was  de- 
feated. 

House.—  May  25.  The  joint  resolution  that  the  undis- 
tributed portion  of  books  and  documents  purchased  by 
each  House  previous  to  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  bo 
distributed  to  the  present  members  and  delegates  was 

passed The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  the  reply  of 

President  Lincoln  to  the  resolution  adopted  yesterday,  in- 
closiug  the  correspondence  between  Secretary  Seward  und 
Mr.  Dayton  relative  to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  House 
against  the  invasion  of  Mexico  by  France.  Mr.  Seward 
says  that  it  is  practically  an  Executive  question;  that  it 
does  not  belong  to  Congress  to  take  action  in  the  premises, 
and  that  while  the  President  receives  the  unanimous  dec- 
laration of  the  House  with  the  profound  respect  to  which 
it  is  entitled,  he  directs  Mr.  Dayton  to  inform  the  French 
Government  that  he  does  not  intend  to  depart  from  our 
heretofore  enunciated  policy  concerning  the  French  occu- 
pation of  Mexico. — A report  from  the  Committee  of  Con- 
ference on  the  Army  bill  was  made,  and  a long  debate  fol- 
lowed on  the  equalization  of  the  pay  of  soldiers.'  The 
House  insisted  upon  its  action  that  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
tinction in  pay  in  consequence  of  color. May  26.  The 

Reciprocity  question  was  disposed  of.  After  rejecting  a 
substitute  proposing  a commission  to  negotiate  a new 
treaty,  and  another  authorizing  the  President  to  give  the 
stipulated  notice  for  the  termination  of  the  present  treaty, 
the  House,  by  a vote  of  78  to  72,  postponed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  subject  until  the  second  Tuesday  of  De- 
cember.— The  Senate  bill  providing  for  the  payment  of 
claims  of  Peruvian  citizens  under  the  Convention  witli 

Peru  was  passed. May  27.  The  Senate  bill  modifying 

the  existing  law  so  that  documents  and  letters  may  be 
sent  to  Government  officers  without  the  prepayment  of 

postage  waa  passed. May  80.  A bill  appropriating 

$25H,000  for  the  repair  and  preservation  of  the  works  for 
the  benefit  of  commerce  on  the  lakes,  and  $100,000  for 
similar  purposes  on  the  sea-board,  was  passed. — A bill  was 
also  passed  extending  the  time  fixed  in  the  act  of  June, 
1856,  for  commencing  the  construction  of  the  Marquette 
and  Ontonagon  Railroad,  in  Michigan,  for  which  the  pub- 
lic lands  were  at  that  period  appropriated. — The  House, 
resuming  the  consideration  of  the  Kentucky  contested 
election  case  of  M‘Henry  against  Yeaman,  by  a vote  of 
96  yeas  against  26  nays,  adopted  the  resolution  declaring 
Mr.  Yeaman  entitled  to  retain  his  Beat. — The  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  was  instructed  to  inquire  by  what  au- 
thority and  under  whose  direction  the  rebels  are  inter- 
spersed with  the  National  soldiers  throughout  the  various 
hospitals  of  Washington,  and  as  to  the  comparative  treat- 
ment of  the  rebel  and  Union  soldiers  in  the  hospitals. — 
Mr.  Lazear  offered  a long  preamble,  concluding  with  a 
resolution  that  the  President  be  required  to  adopt  meas- 
ures for  the  suspension  of  hostilities  between  the  North 
aud  South  and  an  armistice,  in  order  that  in  the  mean 
time  a Convention  may  be  called  of  oil  the  States,  with  a 
view  to  the  restoration  of  the  Union  with  their  Constitu- 
tional rights.  Objection  was  made,  when  Mr.  Lazear 
moved  a suspension  of  the  rules,  pending  which  the  House 

adjourned. May  31.  A bill  to  carry  into  effect  cousular 

conventions  with  France,  England,  and  other  nations  was 
passed.  It  provides  that  consul-generals,  consuls,  and 
commercial  agents  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  the  officers 
and  crews  of  the  vessels  of  their  respective  countries  in 
foreign  waters,  in  cases  of  controversy  respecting  wages 
and  other  subjects. — The  bill  authorizing  the  President  to 
construct  a military  railroad  from  the  Ohio  Valley  to  East 
Tennessee  was  passed,  after  a brief  discussion,  by  a vote 
of  64  against  66 — The  bill  incorporating  the  People’s  Pa- 
cific Railroad  and  Telegraph  Company,  and  giving  altern- 
ate sections  of  land  toward  the  construction  of  the  line, 
which  is  to  extend  from  Lake  Superior  to  Puget's  Sound, 
was  also  passed  by  a vote  of  74  against  50. 

GENERAL  grant’s  CAMPAIGN* 

The  week  has  developed  some  Important  events  in  Gen 
eral  Grant’s  campaign.  Our  record  closed*  with  the  re- 
treat of  Lee  beyond  the  North  Anna  River,  our  forces  vig- 
orously pursuing.  On  Monday,  23d,  the  Second  and  Fifth 
corps,  having  crossed  that  river,  pushed  steadily  forward, 
closely  followed  by  the  Sixth  and  Ninth,  driving  the  en- 
emy before  them,  until  Lee  took  up  a strong  position  some 
two  miles  beyond  the  river.  In  crossing  the  river,  on  the 
extreme  left  of  our  position,  the  Second  corps  assaulted  and 
carried,  without  any  considerable  opposition,  several  for- 
midable lines  of  works.  Bimey's  Division,  which,  on  the 
night  previous,  carried  the  rebel  rifle-pits  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  led  the  crossing,  capturing  about  fifty  of 
the  enemy’s  riflemen.  On  the  right,  opposite  Duck’s  Mills 
Ford,  Warren  advanced  in  the  morning,  cutting  the  Vir- 
ginia Central  Railroad,  and  establishing  himself  in  posi- 
tion at  Noel’s  Station.  Our  total  loss' on  Tuesday,  in  all 
the  engagements,  did  not  exceed  150.  On  Monday  we 
lost  between  500  and  600.  About  1200  prisoners  were 
taken  from  the  enemy-  Our  troops,  during  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  tote  up  and  destroyed  nearly  six  miles  of  track 
on  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad  west  of  Sexton’s  Junc- 
tion, on  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  road,  and  our 
cavalry  seriously  damaged  the  rebel  communications  in 
other  directions. 

During  Thursday  night  General  Grant  suddenly  with- 
drew his  army  to  the  north  side  of  the  North  Anna  River, 
aud  moved  rapidly  in  a southeasterly  direction  to  Han- 
overtown  on  the  Pamunkey  River.  Hanovertowu  is  some  | 


twenty-five  milee  from  the  point  at  which  Grant  crossed 
the  North  Anna,  and  is  only  sixteen  miles  from  Richmond. 
In  the  forward  movement  the  cavalry  led  the  advance, 
tiie  First  and  Second  divisions  tuking  possession  of  Uan. 
over  Ferry  and  Hunovertown  at  nine  o'clock  on  Friday 
morning,  and  capturing  seventy-five  men  who  were  sta- 
tioned at  that  point.  The  Sixth  Corps  came  up  soon  after, 
and  by  Saturday  noon  the  entire  army  had  crossed  the 
Painuukey,  having  thus,  in  thirty-six  hoars,  marched  near- 
ly thirty  miles,  crossed  two  rivers,  and  readied  a’positiou 
tor  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy. 

General  Grant,  having  crossed  hi3  army,  at  once  ad- 
vanced and  took  up  a position  three  miles  south  of  the 
Pamunkey,  awaiting  tlie  development  of  the  strength  and 
position  of  the  enemy.  During  the  sam  “day  (Saturday)  two 
divisions  of  our  cavalry  engaged  the  enemy,  driving  him 
about  a mile.  Our  loss  was  54  killed  and  300  wounded. 
Most  of  the  kiUed  of  the  enemy  and  many  of  his  wounded 
fell  into  our  hands. 

On  Monday  dispositions  for  an  attack  were  made  by 
General  Grant,  Wilson’s  cavalry  being  ordered  meanwhile 
to  destroy  the  railroad  bridges  over  the  Little  River  and 
South  Anna,  and  break  up  both  roads  from  these  rivers  to 
two  miles  southwest  of  Hawes’s  Shop,  where  the  head- 
quarters of  our  army  were  established.  On  Monday  evu... 
inj  the  enemy  attacked  our  position,  but  were  repulsed. 
General  Grant,  in  a dispatch  dated  Tuesday  morning,  says: 
“The  enemy  came  over  on  our  left  last  evening  and  at. 
tacked.  They  were  easily  repulsed,  and  with  very  con- 
siderable slaughter.  To  relieve  General  Warren,  who  was 
on  the  left,  speedily.  General  Meade  ordered  an  attack  by 
the  rest  of  our  lines.  General  Hancock  was  the  only  one 
who  received  the  order  in  time  to  make  the  attack  before 
dark.  He  drove  the  enemy  from  his  intrenched  skirmish 
line,  and  still  holds  it.  I have  no  report  of  our  losses,  but 
suppose  them  to  be  light.” 

Other  official  dispatches,  not  from  General  Grant,  give 
more  details.  They  are  as  follows,  the  first  being  dated 
Monday,  May  30,  at  eight  o’clock  p.iu  : 

“In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  Warren  had  pushed 
down  on  our  left,  until  his  flank  division,  under  Crawford, 
reached  a point  abreast  of  Shady  Grove  Church.  Craw- 
ford having  got  detached’ from  the  rest  of  the  corps.  Was 
attacked  and  crowded  back  a little.  The  enemy  then 
threw  a force,  which  appears  to  have  consisted  of  Ewell’s 
corps,  upon  Warren's  left,  attempting  to  turn  it,  but  were 
repulsed.  The  engagement  was  short,  sharp,  and  decisive. 

“Warren  holds  his  ground  at  a distance  of  seven  miles 
from'  Richmond.  He  reports  that  he  has  taken  a consid- 
erable number  of  prisoners,  and  that  there  are  many  rebel 
dead  on  the  field.  Of  his  own  losses  lie  has  not  yet  made 
report.  His  latest  dispatch  says  the  enemy  are  moving 
troops  to  his  left,  apparently  to  cover  the  approach  to 
Richmond  in  that  direction.  On  our  right  an  active  con- 
flict has  been  raging  ever  since  dark,  but  lias  just  closed. 
As  soon  as  the  enemy  attacked  the  left  of  Warren,  Wright 
and  Hancock  were  ordered  to  pitch  in,  but  do  not  seem  to 
have  got  ready  until  after  nightfalL” 

The  other  dispatch  above  referred  to  is  dated  at  six 
o’clock  Tuesday  morning,  and  states  that,  on  Hancock’s 
attack  last  night,  Colonel  Brooks  drove  the  enemy  out  of 
a strongly-intrenched  skirmish  line,,  and  holds  it.  Tlie 
Iosscb  are  not  reported.  Burnside’s  wnble  corps  got  across 
the  Tolopatomoy  Creek  last  evening,  and  is  in  full  connec- 
tion with  Warren’s.  The  left  of  Hancock’s  rests  upon  this 
side  of  the  Creek.  The  Sixtli  Corps  is  upon  Hancock’s 
right,  aud  threatens  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy.  Sheri- 
dan, with  Gregg’s  and  Torbert’s  divisions  of  cavalry,  is 
on  our  left  flank.  Wilson  is  on  the  right  and  rear,  for 
purposes  named  above.  The  country  thereabout  is  thick- 
ly wooded  with  pines,  with  few  good  openings.  The  latest 
indications  are  that  the  enemy  haa  fallen  back  south  of 
the  Chickahominy. 

INCIDENTAL  MOVEMENTS  IN  GRANT'S  CAMPAIGN. 

Upon  the  advance  of  General  Grant's  army,  prepara- 
tions were  at  once  made  for  the  evacuation  of  Fredericks- 
burg and  Aqiiia  Creek,  and  by  the  close  of  last  week  all 
our  sick  and  wounded,  together  with  our  army  material 
and  supplies,  had  been  removed,  and  the  country  was  aban- 
doned to  guerrillas.  Our  outpost  troops,  guarding  the 
railroads  and  stations  in  front  of  Washington,  were  also 
drawn  in  for  service  elsewhere ; this  gave  the  Mosby  rough- 
riders  a fine  opportunity  to  exhibit  their  destructive  pro- 
clivities, and  they  accordingly  set  to  work  to  destroy  all 
tlie  buildings  from  Union  Mills  down  to  the  Rapidan,  con- 
sisting of  block-houses,  warehouses,  etc. , which  they  ac- 
complished most  effectually  by  firing  them.  As  General 
Grant  now  has  his  base  on  York  River  he  is  not  at  all  in- 
commoded by  the  raids.  For  a few  days  supplies  were 
sent  by  way  of  Port  Royal,  on  the  Rappahannock,  but 
Grant’s  passage  or  the  Pumunkey  made  that  river  and 
the  York  the  natural  channels  of  communication  with  his 
army. 

On  the  30th  General  Hunter,  who  is  moving  down  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  had  readied  Edinburg,  where  he  found 
the  enemy,  4000  strong,  in  his  front.  Edinburg  isa about 
fifty  miles  northwest  of  Gordonsville,  which  is  probably 
hie  objective  point.  His  first  office,  however,  is  to  guard 
the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

MOVEMENTS  ON  THE  PENINSULA. 

On  Tuesday,  May  24,  General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  with  about 
2000  cavalry,  and  some  infantry  and  artillery,  attacked 
our  garrison  at  Wilson’s  Landing,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  James  River,  below  Powhatan.  The  garrison  consisted 
of  two  negro  regiments  under  General  Wild.  Before  the 
attack  Lee  sent  a flag,  stating  that  he  had  force  enough 
to  take  the  place,  demanded  its  surrender,  and  in  that 
case  the  garrison  should  be  turned  over  to  the  authorities 
at  Richmond  as  prisoners  of  war;  but  if  this  proposition 
was  rejected  he  would  not  be  answerable  for  the  conse- 
quences when  he  took  the  place.  General  Wild  replied, 

“ We  will  try  that.”  The  enemy,  after  desperate  fight- 
ing, were  repulsed  and  driven  back  in  disorder,  leaving 
between  200  and  300  in  killed  and  wounded  on  the  field. 
Our  loss  was  40  wounded  and  7 killed.  One  rebel  Major 
was  kiUed,  a rebel  Colonel  was  made  prisoner,  and  10 
privates  were  also  captured.  On  the  same  day  General 
GUlmore  went  on  a reconnaissance  from  our  intrenched 
position,  met  the  enemy,  and  after  a fight  of  an  hour  and 
a half  defeated  them,  with  very  slight  loss  on  our  side. 

On  the  25th  a slight  skirmish  took  place  about  three 
miles  from  City  Point,  up  the  Appomattox  River,  between 
pickets  The  enemy  were  routed.  The  advance  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  has  an  important  bearing  on  General  Butler’s 
position,  and  none  but  defensive  operations  have  taken 
place  since  the  25th.  The  Eighteenth  Army  Corps  and 
some  regiments  of  tlie  Tenth  Corps  were  on  the  29th 
'brought  down  the  James  River  from  Butler's  Army  and 
sent  up  the  York.  Of  this  movement.  Secretary  Stanton, 
in  a bulletin  of  the  30th,  says:  “A  portion  of  General 
Butler’s  forces  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  not  required  for 
defensive  operations  there,  has  been  transferred,  under 
comm&nd  of  General  Smith,  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  is  supposed  by  this  time  to  have  formed  a Junction. 
No  change  in  the  command  of  the  Department  of  Virginia 
lias  been  made.  General  Butler  remains  in  full  command 
of  tlie  Department  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and 
continues  at  the  head  of  his  force  in  the  field." 

On  Monday,  tho  80th,  the  rebels  attacked  Butler’s  posi- 
tion, but  every  assault  was  repulsed.  On  Tuesday  morn- 
ing the  rebels  again  began  to  make  demonstrations  against 
our  position  at  Bermuda,  but  up  to  tlie  date  of  the  last  dis- 
patch- nothing  had  been  effected.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
these  demonstrations  are  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the 
withdrawal  of  a large  portion  of  Beauregard's  force. 

In  reference  to  the  rebel  losses  in  the  Peninsula  cam- 
paign, a letter  to  the  New  York  Herald , dated  26th  ult., 
says;  “Late  Petersburg  papers  acknowledge  a loss  in 
Beauregard’s  army,  in  wounded,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
admitted  to  two  or  three  general  hospitals,  of  three  thou- 
sand and  forty.  To  these  must  be  added  the  killed,  the 
wounded  not  sent  to  hospital,  and  those  who  fell  into  our 
hands.  Adding  the  number  of  prisoners  in  our  hands,  tlie 
enemy's  loss  up  to  tlie  16th  Inst,  was  not  less  than  Bix  thou- 
sand. In  the  fight  of  Friday  last  they  acknowledge  a loss 
of  over  six  hundred  and  fifty.  Our  losses  at  the  battle  of 
Pnlmer’s  Creek  and  other  smaller  engagements  amount  to 
about  three  thousand,  including  both  killed  and  wounded. 
About  three  thousand  four  hundred  wounded  have  been 
sent  to  Fortress  Monroe;  but  this  number  includes  all  the 
wounded  of  General  Kautz's  and  Sheridan's  commands, 
and  also  the  rebel  wounded  brought  in  by  Geucral  Sheri- 
dan. These  figures  may  be  relied  on  as  correct  in  every 
respect.”  1 


THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  GEORGIA. 

General  Sherman's  inarch  is  Btill  onward.  Our  record 
last  week  closed  with  the  occupation  of  Kingston  and  the 
line  of  the  Etowah  River  by  our  forces  on  the  19th  ult. 
From  that  point,  on  tlie  24th,  having  brought  up  liU  sup- 
plies.  General  Sherman  resumed  his  march,  pushing  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  for  Altoona,  situated  some  twen- 
ty miles  distant,  on  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad. 
Flanking  this  position,  which  is  said  to  be  even  stronger 
than  Atlanta,  the  army  pressed  forward  toward  Dallas, 
lying  some  twenty  miles  almost  directly  south  of  Altoona. 
Hero  we  came  up  with  the  enemy,  and  on  Saturday,  the 
2Sth,  an  engagement  took  place  between  them  and  M’Pher- 
son’s  corps,  in  which  the  rebels  were  driven  back,  with  a 
loss  to  them  of  2500  killed  and  wounded  left  in  our  hands, 
and  about  300  prisoners.  General  M’Pherson’s  loss  was 
not  over  300  in  all. 

General  Sherman's  head-quarters  were  still  at  Dallas  at 
tlie  latest  accounts.  Dallas  is  about  thirty-two  miles  from 
Atlanta. 

GENERAL  BANKS'S  CAMPAIGN. 

General  Backs,  with  a part  of  iris  army,  arrived  at  New 
Orleans  on  tlie  21st  of  May.  In  moving  across  the  coun- 
try during  his  retreat  from  Alexandria  General  Banks 
left  the  Red  River  at  Fort  De  Russy,  and  struck  for 
Seinniesport,  where  he  crossed  the  Atchafalaya,  and  then 
marched  to  Morganza,  on  the  Mississippi.  A.  J.  Smith’s 
command  also  marched  to  Semmesport,  and  there  em- 
barked in  transports.  General%mith  had  a spirited  en- 
gagement with  l’olignac’a  rebel  division  on  the  8th  ult., 
defeating  it,  driving  it  several  miles,  and  capturing  300 

Erisoners.  Tlie  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  and  wounded 
i stated  at  500.  General  Smith's  command  arrived  at 
Vicksburg  in  transports  on  the  24th  ult.  Late  dispatches 
from  General  Canby  state  that  he  is  actively  engaged  in 
resupplying  the  troops  brought  back  by  General  Steele 
and  General  Banks,  and  organizing  the  forces  of  tlie  West 
Mississippi  Division,  which  now  comprehends  the  Depart- 
ments of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana.  Generals 
Rosecrans,  Steele,  and  Banks  remain  in  command  of  tin  ir 
respective  departments,  under  the  order  oi  Geueral  Canby, 
ns  Division  ( ommnnder,  his  military  relations  being  tlie 
same  as  that  formerly  exercised  by  General  Grant,  and 
now  exercised  by  General  Shei-man.  over  the  Departments 
of  the  Ohio,  the  Cumberland,  and  the  Tennessee. 

NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  ITEMS. 
Brigadier-Generals  Gibbon  and  Dodge  have  been  nomin- 
ated Major-Generals  of  Volunteers.  General  Oglesby 
has,  resigned,  and  General  Buell  has  been  mustered  out. 
General  Oglesby  has  tendered  his  resignation  three  times, 
and  it  is  accepted  now  for  the  purpose  of  making  a vacancy 
for  General  Dodge.  General  Oglesby  has  been  nominated 
as  the  Union  candidate  for  Governor  of  Illinois.  General 
Buell  was  mustered  out  for  refusing  to  accept  a command 
under  General  Canby. 

Generals  Beauregard  and  Forest,  and  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor I.  G.  Hands,  have  paid  the  direct  tax  upon  their 
real  estate  in  Tennessee,  through  agents  or  attorneys. 
This  appears  from  an  official  letter  from  tlie  Tax  Commis- 
sioner of  Tennessee. 

It  appears  from  the  roils  of  the  Medical  Director  that 
28,000  men  have  been  sent  to  hospitals  from  battle-fields 
in  the  present  campaign.  About  2000  of  the  number  are 
not  wounded,  bnt  sick.  A considerable  number  are  rebel 
wounded.  As  there  was  but  little  artillery  used  in  the 
engagement  between  Grant  and  Lee  tlie  proportion  of  se- 
rious cases  is  unusually  small,  and  a large  number  of  the 
wounded  will  be  able  to  return  to  the  field  In  a few  weeks. 

Tlie  rebel  privateer  Florida  landed  at  Martinique,  May 
4,  the  crew  of  a bark  from  Sombrero,  guano  laden,  which 
she  had  captured  and  burned.  The  bark  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  David  Lapsley,  of  aud  for  Philadelphia. 

It  appears  that  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  was  shot  by  a 
private  of  the  Fifth  Michigan  Cavalry,  named  Dunn.  The 
bullet  entered  the  right  side  of  the  rebel  officer,  and  came 
tut  at  the  left.  As  the  General  fell,  Dunn  exclaimed, 
“Colonel,  there  is  a spread  eagle  for  you  1”  It  was  not  sus- 
pected who  the  General  was. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Cleveland  Radical  Convention,  which  assembled  on 
the  30th  ult.,  on  the  following  day  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent General  John  C.  Fremont-  and  for  Vice-President, 
General  John  Cochrane.  The  platform  declared  for  tlie 
Union,  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion  without  compromise,  tlie  Tights  of  free  speech, 
free  press,  and  habeas  corpus , the  Constitutional  prohibi- 
tion of  Slavery — for  integrity  and  economy,  for  confisca- 
tion, the  right  of  asylum,  the  Monroe  doctrine,  the  one- 
term  policy,  etc.  A committee  of  five  was  appointed  to 
report  a plan  of  party  organization,  and  a name  for  the 
party. 

The  cash  receipts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Sanitary 
Fuir  at  St.  Louis  have  already  reached  $325,000. 

Joshua  R.  Giddings  died  suddenly  at  Montreal  on  the 
27th  ult. 

The  New  Hampshire  Union  State  Convention  has  de- 
clared in  favor  of  the  renomination  of  President  Lincoln. 

An  interesting  debate  took  place  in  the  rebel  Congress 
on  the  23d,  upon  a series  of  resolutions  from  North  Caro- 
lina, asking  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  ob- 
tain an  armistice  of  ninety  days  from  the  Union  Govern- 
ment, with  a view  to  obtain  peace.  The  resolutions  were 
tabled. 

Over  1000  contrabands  arrived  at  Washington  on  Mon- 
day from  the  region  covered  by  General  Grant’s  operations. 

The  Old-School  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  in  ses- 
sion at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  has  adopted  strong  anti- 
slavery  resolutions. 

The  draft  in  New  Jersey  has  been  nearly  completed.  In 
Kentucky  it  is  still  in  progress.  Hundreds  of  negroes  in 
that  State  are  enlisting. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


EUROPE. 

THE  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  AFFAIR. 

Tub  Dano-German  Conference  had  another  session  in 
London  on  the  17th  of  May,  but  there  is  no  report  of  prog- 
ress toward  a peace  settlement.  On  the  contrary,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  Schleswig-Holstein  affair  was  becoming  more 
complicated,  owing  to  the  wily  diplomacy  of  Russia,  tho 
peculiar  policy  of  Napoleon,  tlie  obstinacy  ot  Prussia,  and 
the  very  feeble  position  assumed  and  maintained  by  En- 
gland. It  was  thought  probable  that  England  would  on 
this  very  subject  be  dragged  into  a naval  war.— It  is  raid 
that  France  urges  in  tlie  Conference  the  prolongation  of 
the  suspension  of  hostilities  beyond  the  stipulated  period. 
The  Prince  of  Augustenburg  had  entered  Altona,  in  Hol- 
stein, amidst  much  enthusiasm,  and  a manifesto  in  his 
favor  had  been  issued,  bearing  the  signatures  of  more  than 
1300  members  of  the  representative  bodies  of  the  German 
States. 

BRITISH  SHIP-OWNERS  AND  PRIVATEERING. 

The  Liverpool  ship-owners  are  beginning  to  exhibit  great 
alarm  at  the  prospect  of  retaliation  for  the  rebel  fleet  by 
means  of  American  privateere  preying  on  English  com- 
merce should  Great  Britain  be  engaged  in  a war  with  any 
considerable  Power.  A number  of  shipping  firms  in  that 
town  united  in  a memorial  to  tlie  House  of  Commons  stt- 
• ting  forth  the  danger  to  which  British  shipping  may  be 
exposed  under  a state  of  affairs  which  permits  a belliger- 
ent to  construct  and  send  to  sea  vessels  of  war  from  neu- 
tral ports,  as  the  Alabama  and  Georgia , and  praying  that 
measures  be  adopted  by  the  Government,  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  the  United  States  and  other  Powers,  to  pre- 
vent such  a state  of  things. 

FRANCK  AND  THE  UNITED  8TATK8. 

The  French  Minister  of  8tate,  in  a recent  debate  in  the 
Legislative  Chambers,  declared  that  the  Government,  ten 
days  ago,  had  given  orders  not  to  allow  certain  ships, 
which  were  suspected  of  building  in  French  ports  for  the 
rebel  service,  to  leave  France  till  their  destination  was 
clearly  established.  At  tlie  same  time  tjie  Minister  guve 
his  reasons  for  believing  that  tlie  American  Government 
would  not  interfere  in  the  settlement  of  the  Mexican  ques- 
tion. He  thought  that  the  establishment  of  a monarchy 
in  Mexico  great  advantage  to  the  United 
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BELLE  PLAIN,  VIRGINIA. 

Belle  Plain,  Virginia,  the  recent  base  of  sup- 
plies for  General  Grant’s  array,  is  simply  a rude 


landing  on  Potomac  Creek,  constructed  for  the  pres- 
ent emergency,  right  at  the  foot  of  a range  of  wooded 
hills,  along  which  sharp,  precipitous  roads  wind 
away  toward  Fredericksburg,  nine  miles  distant. 


There  are  no  houses  of  any  sor-t  within  a mile  of  the 
landing,  and  the  appearance  of  the  surrounding 
country  is  desolate  in  the  extreme.  The  offing, 
which  is  embraced  in  our  sketch,  was  constantly 


crowded  with  transports  and  naval  vessels,  receiv- 
ing and  unloading  stores  and  troops ; and  the  sceno 
from  the  heights  on  a clear  day  was  almost  as  full 
of  life  and  animation  as  New  York  Harbor. 


BELLE  PLAIN,  VIRGINIA— GENERAL  GRANT’S  LATE  BASE  OF  SUPPLIES. 
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NEWS  FBOM  THE  FRONT. 

“Hold  there,  courier,  what  news  from  the  front? 

Go  not  so  fast  on  your  galloping  way! 

Have  the  armies  m<\  has  a battle  been  fought? 

Tell  us  which  side  has  won  the  day. 

And  who  is  living,  and  who  lie  low; 

We  all  have  friends  in  the  ranks,  you  know." 

“The  armies  met  but  a few  days  since, 

And  a terrible  battle  has  been  fought; 

We  are  the  victors,  thank  the  Lord  1 
But  the  victory,  oh,  it  was  dearly  bought, 

For  the  ground  is  littered  with  Union  dead, 

And  the  trampled  grass  with  their  blood  is  red." 

“Tell  me,  courier,  say  if  you  can 
How  it  has  fared  with  my  own  brave  boy? 
ne  was  the  last  of  five  gallant  sons, 

His  mother's  only  remaining  joy." 

Thus  spoke  a woman  wrinkled  and  gray, 

As  the  courier  paused  a while  by  the  way. 

“Your  boy,  good  woman?  Alas!  he  is  killed; 

In  the  front  of  battle  I saw  him  fall, 

With  his  face  to  the  enemy  he  lay, 

Shot  through  the  heart  by  a rifleman’s  ball; 

But  tell  me,  mother,  was  your  boy’s  life 
More  dear  than  our  cause  in  this  deadly  strife?” 

“Courier,  I have  already  said 
He  was  the  child  of  my  later  years;  . 

I have  given  five  to  our  noble  cause — 

And  the  Lord  will  wipe  away  these  tears; 

’Tis  hard  with  one’s  flesh  and  blood  to  part. 

But  I yield  them  all  with  a willing  heart’’ 

“ Courier,"  said  a young  wife  then, 

“Is  my  husband  living,  and  is  he  well?" 

“ My  Captain,  lady,  was  wounded  at  first, 

Close  by  my  side  in  the  fight  he  fell ; 

And  asked  that  this  token  to  you  I'd  give, 

For  he  knew  himself  that  he  could  not  live." 

“ O God,  he  is  dead ! 'tis  my  picture  this ; 

I bade  him  wear  it  on  every  field 
Close  to  his  heart,  where  I placed  it  then. 

Fraying  his  precious  life  it  might  shield; 

And  I strove  to  keep  the  tears  from  my  eyes 
When  I gave  him  to  God  a sacrifice!" 

“And,  courier,  what  of  Walter  Holt? 

Pray  tell  me  if  of  him  you  know  aught” — 

This  from  the  lips  of  a fair  young  girL  • 

“I  know  how  bravely  and  well  he  fought. 

And  I know  as  well  that  he  lost  an  arm, 

But  otherwise  he  is  safe  from  harm." 

“ Oh,  conrier,  tell  him  when  you  return 
How  that  of  one  thing  he  may  be  sure: 

That  I am  his  whenever  he  will; 

And  'though  he  has  lost  an  arm,  and  is  pofir, 

Bid  him  remember  that  I have  two, 

And  will  prove  what  a Yankee  girl  can  do." 

Then  the  courier  spurred  his  foaming  steed, 

Thinking  aloud  as  he  rode  away: 

“ Oh,  when  will  the  night  of  battle  clear, 

And  show  us  the  dawn  of  a brighter  day, 

When  these  groans  of  anguish  and  grief  shall  cease 
In  the  golden  sunrise  of  perfect  peace?’’ 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Garibaldi's  Hymn — Nonsense!  Speak  grammatical- 
ly, and  say  Garibaldi's  He. 

Why  is  the  top  of  a bald  man’s  head  like  the  North 
Tole?— Because  it  is  a great  bear  (bare)  place. 


Putting  your  Foot  in  It.— “ Putting  your  foot  in  it,” 
it  seems,  is  a tefrm  of  legitimate  origin.  According  to  the 
“ Asiatic  Researches,"  a very  curious  mode  of  trying  the 
title  to  land  is  practiced  in  Hindostan.  Two  holes  are 
dug  in  the  disputed  spot,  in  each  of  which  the  lawyer  on 
either  side  put  one  of  their  legs,  and  there  remain  until 
one  of  them  is  tired,  or  complains  of  being  stung  by  in- 
sects ; in  which  case  his  client  is  defeated.  In  our  coun- 
try it  is  generally  the  client,  and  not  the  lawyer,  who 
“puts  his  foot  in  it." 


When  is  a woman  like  a watch?— When  she  is  capp'd 
and  jeweled.  

The  GiRti-I  Love.— Oyster  Patty. 


Dr.  Mead,  calling  one  day  on  a gentleman  who  had  been 
severely  afflicted  with  the  gout,  found,  to  liis  surprise,  the 
disease  gone  and  the  patient  rejoicing  on  his  recovery  over 
a bottle  of  wine.  “ Come  along,  doctor,"  exclaimed  he, 
“you  are  just  in  time  to  taste  this  bottle  of  Mudeira;  it  is 
first  of  a pipe  that  has  jnst  been  broached."  “All  I" 
rep.ic:  the  doctor,  shaking  his  head,  “these  pipes  of  Ma- 
deira are  the  cause  of  all  yotir  suffering."  “ Well,  then,” 
rejoined  the  gay  incurable,  “fill  your  glass;  for  now  we 
have  found  out  the  cause,  the  sooner  we  get  rid  of  it  the 
better." 


A neglected  wife  declares  that  she  and  her  husband  are 
like  two  mile-stones,  because  she  may  Bay  that  he  and  she 
are  uever  seen  together.  

People  who  have  never  been  in  Italy  form  very  maca- 
ronious  ideas  about  it. 


Why  is  a vine  like  a soldier? — Because  it  is  'listed  aud 
trained,  and  lias  ten-drills  and  shoots. 


“ It’s  all  stuff,"  as  the  lady  said  to  her  husband,  who 
was  complaining  of  dyspepsia  after  a public  dinner. 


An  eminent  divine  preached  one  Sunday  morning  from 
the  text,  “ Ye  are  the  children  of  the  devil,"  and  in  the 
afternoon,  by  funny  coincidence,  from  the  words,  “Chil- 
dren, obey  your  parents.” 


A northern  English  rector  used  to  think  it  polite  not  to 
begin  service  before  the  arrival  of  the  squire.  A little 
while  ago  he  forgot  his  manners,  and  began,  “When  the 
wicked  man — “Stop,  Sir  I"  called  out  the  clerk,  “he 
ain't  come  yet"  

A young  gentleman  from  the  “ rooral  districts,"  who 
advertised  for  a wife  through  the  newspapers,  received 
answers  from  eighteen  husbands,  informing  him  that  he 
could  have  theirs. 


The  Ancients  Outdone Talk  of  Daedalus  and  Icarus ! 

A man  made  wings  to  his  house,  and  had  a fly  in  it  1 

Vebbum  Sap Time  is  never  in  a hurry,  but  never 

idles. 


Were  a second  deluge  to  occur  the  best  place  to  retreat 
to  would,  of  course,  be  New-ark. 


GENERAL  HORATIO  GATES 
WRIGHT. 

General  Horatio  Gates  Wright,  of  whom  we 
give  a portrait  on  our  first  page,  now  commanding 
the  Sixth  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  enter- 
ed West  Point  from  Connecticut  in  the  year  1837. 
In  July,  1841,  he  was  appointed  Second  Lieutenant 
of  Engineers,  and  in  January,  1842,  became  Acting 
Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering  in  the  Military 
Academy,  holding  the  position  to  August  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  July,  1844,  he  was  appointed  As- 
sistant Professor,  and  in  the  spring  of  1848  was 
made  a First  Lieutenant,  becoming  subsequently 
Captain,  in  the  Engineer  Corps.  In  18G1  he  was 
promoted  to  Major,  and  in  September  of  the  same 
year  was  made  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers, 
and  placed  in  command  of  the  Third  Brigade  of 
Sherman’s  forces,  which  participated  in  the  Port 
Royal  expedition.  When  the  Army  of  the  South 
was  reorganized,  under  General  Hunter,  General 
Wright  was,  on  the  23d  of  May,  1862,  placed  in 
command  of  the  Third  Brigade  of  General  Ben- 
ham’s  First  Division.  Subsequently  he  was  order- 
ed North  with  his  brigade,  and  participated  in 
M ‘Clellan’s  Peninsular  Campaign.  In  July,  1862, 
he  was  appointed  a Major-General  of  Volunteers, 
and  ordered  to  the  Military  Department  of  the 
Ohio,  with  head-quarters  at  Cincinnati.  He  held 
this  command  during  the  advance  of  Bragg’s  army 
through  East  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  to  the  Ohio 
River,  and  by  his  ability  aided  in  organizing  forces 
for  the  protection  of  Cincinnati.  He  retained  this 
position  until  March  26, 1863,  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  Senate  refusing  to  confirm  bis  appointment 
of  Major-General,  he  was  relieved  by  General  Burn- 
sire,  and  ordered  to  report  to  head-quarters  for  as- 
signment. 

For  a short  time  General  Wright  was  kept  un- 
employed, but  was  at  last  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  First  Division  of  the  Sixth  Corps.  During 
the  passage  of  the  Rappahannock  in  November, 
1863,  General  Wright  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  Sixth  Corps,  which  was  attached  to  General 
Sedgwick’s  right  wing  of  that  army.  At  the 
storming  of  the  works  the  command  of  General 
Wright  particularly  distinguished  itself,  and  Gen- 
eral Meade,  in  his  general  order  of  November  9, 
1863,  complimented  not  only  General  Weight  as 
corps  commander,  but  particularly  mentioned  the 
division  so  recently  under  his  charge. 

When  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  reorganized 
during  March,  1864,  under  General  Meade,  fer  the 
present  campaign,  General  W right  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  First  Division  of  the  Sixth 
Army  Corps.  Upon  General  Sedgwick's  death  ho 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  corps,  aud  has  just 
been  renominated  as  a Major-General. 


“Ah,  you  have  seen  little  Madge  Carliston,  I 
suppose,”  said  he;  “but  you  must  not  expect  to 
find  another  like  her.  Have  you  never  heard  of  her 
before?  Well,  then,  I must  relate  to  you  a little 
circumstance  which  happened  three  or  four  years 
ago,  and  which  made  Madge  quite  a heroine  in  these 
parts.  Let  us  secure  a compartment  to  ourselves, 
and  then  you  shall  have  it.” 

My  friend  was  well  known  on  the  line,  and  the 
guard  civilly  locked  the  door  at  his  bidding,  and 
secured  us  from  intrusion.  Having  fixed  ourselves, 
therefore,  comfortably  in  opposite  corners,  Fred 
proceeded  to  favor  me  with  the  following  narra- 
tive: 

“Two  years  ago,”  commenced  he,  “old  David 
Carliston,  the  father  of  Madge,  was  station-master 
at  Birkwood,  a little  road-side  place  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Wellington  Junction.  David  had  been 
a soldier  in  his  younger  days,  could  show  two  or 
three  medals,  and  had  probably  obtained  his  post 
on  the  line  through  the  interest  of  some  friendly 
director,  rather  than  from  any  particular  aptitude 
he  himself  displayed.  He  had  been  a widower  for 
many  years,  and  his  small  household  was  managed 
by  his  daughter  Margaret,  or  Madge,  as  she  was 
generally  cal  led  by  her  father  and  every  one  else. 

“There  was  very  little  traffic,  either  goods  or 
passenger,  at  Birkwood;  so  that  the  life  led  by 
David  and  his  daughter  was  a very  lonely  one  ^ the 
village  of  Birkwood  itself,  which  contained  only 
about  a couple  of  hundred  inhabitants,  lying  a mile 
and  a half  away  down  the  main  road. 

“ It  thus  fell  out  that  Madge,  having  much  leis- 
ure time  on  her  hands,  gradually  initiated  herself 
into  the  duties  of  a clerk  at  a small  station ; being, 
indeed,  very  nimble  with  her  pen,  and  in  that  re- 
spect the  reverse  of  David.  His  duties  were  over 
by  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  there  being  no  train 
which  stopped  at  Birkwood  between  that  hour  and 
seven  in  the  morning;  and  having  seen  that  his 
night-signals  were  all  right,  the  old  soldier  would, 
if  the  weather  were  fine,  generally  trudge  down  into 
the  village,  to  smoke  his  pipe  and  drink  an  evening 
glass  at  the  Farriers’  Arms,  at  which  place,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  military  experiences  and  his  two  medals, 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a hero  whose  dictum  was  in 
no  case  to  be  disputed.  These  nightly  visits  to  the 
Farriers’  Arms  were  a source  of  no  small  disquie- 
tude to  Madge,  for  it  not  unfrequently  happened 
that  David,  rendered  forgetful  by  the  excitement 
of  congenial  company,  and  by  the  rude  hut  genuine 
applause  which  always  greeted  his  stories  of  war- 
like adventure,  would  imbibe  more  of  the  Farriers’ 
heady  home  - brewed  than  he  could  conveniently 
carry,  and  would  reach  home  at  a late  hour  in  a 
state  which  permitted  no  recollection  next  morning 
of  how  he  got  there. 

“ It  was  hardly  likely  that  such  a girl  as  Madge 
Carliston  could  have  reached  the  age  of  seventeen, 
even  in  a remote  place  like  Birkwood,  without  hav- 
ing suitors  for  her  hand.  Of  the  unfortunate  re- 
jected ones  who  had  been  sent  about  their  business, 
with  no  measure  of  hard  words,  but  with  a gentle 
refusal,  uttered  half  reluctantly,  as  though  she  were 
unwilling  to  inflict  so  much  pain,  the  only  one 
known  to  me  by  name  was  young  Will  Ferguson,  a 
guard  on  the  line.  Will  had  tried  his  fortune,  and 
had  been  rejected,  like  others  before  him;  but  wheth- 
er there  was  something  in  Madge’s  soft  refusal  which 
would  not  permit  him  to  despair  of  success,  or  wheth- 
er it  was  owing  to  the  constancy  and  true  nature  of 
his  affection,  he  still  went  on  loving  as  before,  and 
would  by  no  means  take  his  rejection  as  final.  ‘ It’s 
a woman’s  privilege  to  change  her  mind,  ’ he  would 
say ; ‘ and  who  knows  but  that  Madge  may  change 
hers !’ 

“ Will’s  most  formidable  rival  was  handsome 
black-eyed  Dick  Carradus,  son  of  Lord  Alfreton’s 
bailiff— a village  scape-grace,  who  had  been  turned 
out  of  doors  by  his  father  some  years  before ; had 
then  gone  to  Australia,  and  had  come  back,  after 
being  five  years  away,  quite  as  poor  as  he  went, 
and  was  now  living  at  home  on  sufferauce,  till 
something  should  turn  up  likely  to  suit  his  lazy 
abilities. 

“ Dick  bad  not  been  back  long  before  he  singled 
out  little  Madge  Carliston  as  the  object  of  his  atten- 
tions. He  began  by  paying  court  to  her  father, 
and  would  lounge  up  to  the  station  of  a morning, 
having  no  work  of  bis  own  to  engage  him,  and 
smoke  and  chat  with  the  old  man  between  trains, 
listen  with  respectful  attention  to  his  long-winded 
stories,  retail  the  latest  village  news,  and  give  him 
now  and  then  a helping -hand  with  his  garden; 
so  that,  after  a time,  the  morning  seemed  long  and 
dull  which  was  not  enlivened  by  a visit  from  laugh- 
ing, good-tempered  Dick.  To  Madge  he  made  no 
open  profession  of  his  love,  being  quick  enough  to 
perceive  that  she  was  oue  of  those  who  are  not  to  be 
won  in  a day ; but  he  let  her  see  in  twenty  different 
ways  how  constantly  she  dwelt  in  his  thoughts.  To 
what  extent  he  succeeded  in  winning  her  affections 
no  one  ever  knew,  but  that  she  was  inclined  to  fa- 
vor his  suit  seems  certain ; indeed  it  would  have 
been  strange  if  a girl  of  her  limited  experience  and 
slight  knowledge  of  the  world,  without  any  previ- 
ous liking  for  another,  had  remained  insensible  to 
the  manifold  attractions  ol  Dick. 

“ Mutters  had  progressed  thus  for  some  months 
without  seeming  to  progress  at  all,  when,  one  au- 
tumn forenoon,  Dick  lounged  up  to  the  station  ac- 
companied by  a stranger,  whom  he  presented  to 
David  as  his  friend  Mr.  Kulp,  from  Australia. 
Madge,  who  was  looking  on  unseen  from  behind 
the  blind  that  shaded  the  open  window,  thought 
she  had  never  seen  a more  sinister  and  ill-looking 
visage  than  that  of  Mr.  Kulp.  He  was  dressed  in 
a new,  shiny  suit  of  black,  in  which  he  looked  very 
awkward  and  ill  at  ease,  his  great  horny  hands  be- 
ing especially  difficult  to  dispose  of,  and  wandering 
incessantly  into  bis  pockets  and  out  of  them  again; 
he  would  evidently  have  felt  more  at  borne  in  the 
red  shirt  and  highlows  of  a digger.  His  face  and 
neck  were  the  color  of  a brick,  and  his  shaggy  red 
hair  and  long  red  beard,  rudely  trimmed  by  some 
country  barber,  did  not  add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
his  appearance.  His  features  were  bold  and  suffi- 
ciently well-shaped ; but  the  expression  of  his  eyes 
was  so  thoroughly  bad,  that  it  was  impossible  to  be 


mistaken  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soul  that  gazed 
loweringly  out.of  their  treacherous  depths.  Madge 
could  not  help  wondering  to  herself  how  it  hap- 
pened that  laughing,  careless  Dick  had  come  to 
choose  such  a man  as  this  Kulp  for  his  companion. 

“ David  went  into  the  house,  and  presently  re- 
turned with  a jug  of  ale  and  some  glasses;  and 
Mr.  Kulp  having  produced  some  cigars,  the  three 
sat  down  on  one  of  the  benches  outside  the  station, 
and  proceeded  to  enjoy  themselves  after  their  own 
fashion. 

“ ‘ We  had  Lord  Alfreton’s  family  here  yesterday 
afternoon,’  said  David,  after  a while.  ‘ There  was 
three  truck-load  of  luggage  and  things,  besides  eight 
horses,  and  a lot  of  dogs ; and  a rare  lot  of  money 
it  came  to.  Fact  is,’  continued  the  old  soldier,  ‘ I 
’ never  was  so  busy  since  I came  here  as  I’ve  been 
this  morning ; for  Baylis,  the  cattle-drover,  sent  me 
word  a week  ago  to  get  him  twenty  wagons  ready 
by  this  morning ; and  sure  enough,  by  five  o'clock 
he  was  here  with  a lot  of  staring,  half-mad  bullocks ; 
and  rare  and  cold  it  was  too  at  that  hour;  but  we 
got  them  all  safe  into  the  trucks,  and  the  engine 
fetched  them  at  eight  o'clock — quite  a little  train 
of  themselves.  And  then  Baylis  came  into  the 
house,  and  had  a bit  of  breakfast  with  me,  and 
paid  me  for  the  carriage  of  the  cattle.  Why,  lads, 

I shall  have  over  a hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to 
send  to  bank  in  the  morning.  I’ll  warrant  such  a 
thing  never  happened  before  since  Birkwood  was  a 
station ;’  and  the  old  man  chuckled  to  himself  as  he 
emptied  his  glass,  and  seemed  to  look  upon  the  whole 
matter  as  an  excellent  joke. 

“Shortly  afterward  Dick  and  Mr.  Kulp  took 
their  leave,  the  former  depositing  on  the  window- 
sill a little  bunch  of  flowers  for  Madge,  who  still 
kept  resolutely  within  doors.  The  two  walked 
slowly  down  the  road,  conversing  earnestly  togeth- 
er, Mr.  Kulp  apparently  endeavoring  to  impress 
some  important  point  on  the  attention  of  the  half- 
reluctant  Dick;  and  in  a few  minutes  the  latter 
came  hastily  back,  and  going  up  to  David,  who  was 
busy  digging  in  his  garden  by  this  time,  said : 

“ ‘ You’ll  be  down  at  the  Farriers’  to-night,  won’t 
yon,  governor?  There’s  to  be  a bit  of  a dahlia- 
show  among  the  villagers,  and  they’ll  be  Bure  to 
want  you  to  act  as  one  of  the  judges.’ 

“ ‘ I’ll  drop  down,  lad,  after  the  eight  o’clock 
train  has  gooc,  and  that’s  as  soon  as  I can  leave ; 
not  that  I know  much  about  dahlias,  but  I can  give 
ray  opinion,  I dare  say,  as  well  as  another  man.’ 

“ So,  with  a renpwed  good-morning,  Dick  finally 
departed,  and  having  rejoined  Mr.  Kulp,  who  was 
lounging  over  a gate  waiting  the  return  of  his 
friend,  the  two  went  on  their  way  together,  and 
were  quickly  lost  to  view. 

“ All  these  proceedings  had  been  witnessed  by 
Madge  from  her  eyrie,  but  she  had  been  too  far 
away  to  hear  the  conversation  between  Dick  and 
her  father  in  the  garden.  When  she  was  certain 
that  the  two  were  finally  gone  she  stole  down 
stairs,  and  taking  possession  of  the  flowers,  kissed 
them  and  put  them  carefully  into  water.  Then 
she  went  about  her  work,  humming  an  old  song  to 
herself;  but  she  could  not  get  rid  of  the  idea  that 
the  malignant  eyes  of  Mr.  Kulp  were  furtively 
watching  her  wherever  she  went. 

“When  David  had  attended  to  the  eight  o’clock 
train  he  went  into  the  house  and  changed  his  hat 
and  coat,  telling  Madge  that  he  was.  going  down 
into  the  village,  but  that  he  should  not  be  late 
home.  Madge’ was  too  much  accustomed  to  her 
father’s  evening  absences  to  think  any  thing  of 
this,  and  had  learned  from  experience  that  when 
be  announced  his  intention  of  being  home  at  an 
early  hour  he  was  pretty  sure  to  be  later  than  com- 
mon. Having  arranged  bis  neck-tie  to  her  satis- 
faction, and  given  him  a parting  kiss,  she  made  up 
the  fire,  lighted  the  candle,  and  sat  down  to  her 
sewing,  quite  content  to  pass  the  long  evening  all 
alone  in  the  solitary  station-house. 

“Having  sewn  till  she  was  tired,  she  put  her 
work  away,  and  then  got  out  her  hymn-book,  and 
marked  one  or  two  hymns  to  be  sung  by  her  schol- 
ars at  school  on  the  following  Sunday;  then  she 
read  a while;  anil  then,  all  unconsciously  to  her- 
self, her  eyes,  softly  closed,  and  she  knew  nothing 
more. 

“She  was  roused  by  the  clock  close  above  her 
’ head  striking  eleven,  and  at  the  moment  she  open- 
ed her  eyes  she  was  startled  by  seeing,  or  believing 
that  she  saw,  the  handle  of  the  door  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room  slowly  and  noiselessly  turned,  as 
though  some  one  were  trying  to  open  it  from  the 
outside.  The  door  in  question  led  on  to  the  plat- 
form, but  fortunately  she  had  shot  the  bolt  into  its 
place  after  seeing  her  father  down  the  road.  The 
blood  thrilled  through  her  heart  as  she  gazed  with  a 
sort  of  horrible  fascination  on  the  revolving  handle, 
and  in  a moment  she  was  as  thoroughly  awake  as 
ever  she  had  been  in  her  life.  She  listened,  with 
all  her  senses  on  the  alert,  but  the  silence  remained 
unbroken  save  by  the  ticking  of  the  clock  and  the 
faint  singing  of  the  telegraph  wires  in  the  breeze 
outside.  She  kept  her  eyes  fixed  intently  on  the 
door  for  wliat  seemed  to  her  an  intolerably  long 
time,  but  there  was  no  movement,  nor  any  sign  of 
life  other  than  her  own  beating  heart;  so,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief,  she  at  length  wrenched  her  eyes  away, 
and  persuaded  herself  that,  in  the  confusion  of  that 
first  waking  moment,  her  senses  must  have  misled 
her.  The  hour  was  late,  and  her  father  could  not 
be  long  now ; so  she  would  just  make  every  thing 
secure  below  stairs,  and  then  go  and  lie  down  on 
her  bed  without  undressing,  in  readiness  to  run 
down  at  his  first  knock. 

“ It  was  hardly  pleasant  going  about  the  house 
after  seeing  that  strange  movement  of  the  door- 
handle; but  she  nerved  herself  to  the  effort,  al- 
though the  eyes  of  Mr.  Kulp  seemed  to  stare  out 
at  her  with  baleful  intensity  from  every  dusky  cor- 
ner, and  to  lie  in  wait  for  her  behind  every  door. 
But  the  task,  after  all,  was  only  a short  one ; and 
when  she  had  seen  that  all  the  doors  and  windows 
were  properly  secured,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  f.  ared  from  the  fire,  she  took  up  her  candle, 
and  walked  slowly  and  steadily  up  the  short  flight 
.of  atoire  .wbithded  toiler  own  and  her  father  s bed- 
rooms on  tfle  upper  flior.  After  glancing  into  the 


Turnips.— A fanner,  by  chance  a companion  in  a coach 
with  Sydney  Smith,  kept  boringliim  to  death  with  questions, 
in  the  jargon  of  agriculturists,  about  crops.  At  length  he 
put.  a poser:  “And  pray,  Sir,  how  are  turnips  t’year?" 
“Why,  that,  Sir,"  stammered  out  Smith,  “will  depend 
upon  the  boiled  legs  of  mutton.” 


A drunken  fellow,  sitting  on  the  steps  of  St.  Paul’ 
church,  the  cold  wind  blowing  chillingly  round  the  corner, 
th  us  soliloquized,  “ If  Heaven  (hie)  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
(hie)  shorn  lamb,  I wish  the  lamb  (hie)  was  on  this  corner. 


There  is  an  nnecdote  of  an  honest  Irishman,  whose  min- 
gled sense  of  the  duty  of  gratitude  and  the  awkwardness 
of  obligation  found  vent  in  the  characteristic  aspiration, 
“ Oh,  that  1 could  see  your  honor  knocked  down  iu  a fight ! 
Sure,  and  wouldn't  I bring  a faction  to  the  rescuel" 

A vendor  of  hoops  was  recently  extolling  his  wares  In 
presence  of  a customer's  husband.  “No  lady  shoflld  be 
without  one  of  these  beautiful  skirts,"  said  the  vendor. 
“ Well,  of  course  not,"  dryly  remarked  the  husband,  “ she 
should  be  within  them." 

A countryman  was  shown  Gainsborough’s  celebrated 
picture  of  “ The  Pigs."  “ To  be  sure,"  said  he,  “ they  be 
deadly  like  pigs;  but  there  is  one  fault— nobody  ever  saw 
three  pigs  feeding  together  but  what  one  on  ’em  had  a foot 
in  the  trough." 

A few  days  since  a dunner  called  on  a yountfae^tlemnn 
and  presented  him  a bill,  when  he  was  somewhat  taken 
aback  by  the  gent  taking  him  aside  and  blandly  saying- 
“My  dear  Sir,  call  next  Thursday,  and  I'll  tell  you  when 
to  call  again." 

The  late  Lord  Petersham,  a great  dandy,  possessed  « 
cellar  of  Bnuff,  arranged  in  jars,  said  to  have  been  worth 
three  thousand  pounds.  He  hail  the  finest  collection  of 
t boxes  in  England,  and  had  a box  for  every  day  in  the  year. 
On  a beautiful  old  light  blue  Sevres  box  being  particular- 
ly admired,  he  would  lisp  out  affectedly,  “Yes,  it’s  a nice 
ir  box;  but  it  doesn’t  do  for  winter  wear." 
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THE  STATION-MASTER’S 
DAUGHTER. 

I HAD  lost  sight  of  my  old  college  chum,  Fred 
Pepper,  for  several  years,  till  I accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  him  last  autumn  to  stay  a week  with  him 
at  his  home  in  one  of  the  midland  counties.  Ac- 
cording to  arrangement,  he  met  me  at  Wallington 
Junction,  a station  'about  twenty  miles  from  his 
house,  the  remainder  of  the  journey  having  to  lie 
performed  on  a branch  line  of  railway. 

“ You  will  have  to  take  a fresh  ticket  here,"  said 
Fred,  after  I had  alighted  from  the  train,  and  we 
had  greeted  each  other  with  a hearty  shake  of  the 
hand.  “You  will  find  the  booking-office  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  platform.” 

I. went  to  the  window  indicated  by  my  friend, 
and  obtained  the  needful  ticket;  noticing  at  the 
same  time  that  I was  waited  upon  by  a young  wo- 
man— rather  an  unusual  case  in  England,  I believe, 
though  not  so  unfrequentin  Scotland ; quite  a mite 
|*  of  a young  woman,  so  slenderly  proportioned  was 
she,  so  slight  of  figure;  with  large,  shy,  brown 
eyes,  and  brown  hair ; with  small,  pat-,  clearly-cut 
features;  hardly  to  be  called  pretty,  but  with  an 
expression  of  candor  and  good  temper  that  was  in- 
finitely pleasing.  Whatever  touches  of  adornment 
the  otherwise  dingy  office  had  received  were  due  to 
her  busy  little  fingers;  to  her  evidently  belonged 
the  three  pots  of  scarlet  geraniums,  and  the  box  of 
mignonnette  in  the  window ; the  canary,  lively  and 
loud-voiced,  in  its  circular  wire  cage ; the  elaborate 
piece  of  embroidery  on  the  desk;  and  a green- 
backed  volume  of  poems. 

“Are  all  your  booking-clerks  in  this  part  of  the 
country  os  charming  as  the  one  who  has  just  waited 
on  me  ? ” inquired  I of  Fred. 
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latter  room,  and  seeing  that  the  cash-box  was  there 
as  usual  on  the  chest  of  drawers,  she  passed  forward 
into  her  own  chamber,  the  window  of  which  looked 
out  at  the  back  of  the  station,  and  down  the  road 
that  led  to  the  village. 

“ It  was  David’s  custom,  as  an  extra  measure* 
of  precaution,  to  place  the  cash-box  in  his  bedroom 
overnight.  After  the  departure  of  the  last  train 
he  made  up  his  receipts  for  the  day,  and  put  the 
amount  into  the  box  which  traveled  backward  and 
forward  between  the  bank  and  the  station,  ready 
for  conveyance  to  head  - quarters ; so  that  when 
Madge  saw  the  box  where  it  always  stood  over- 
night she  felt  quite  satisfied  as  to  its  safety,  and 
never  once  thought  whether  the  amoiAt  it  contain- 
ed might  be  great  or  small. 

“ Perfectly  assured  by  this  time  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  door-handle  was  a pure  piece  of  imag- 
ination on  her  part,  and  having  quite  recovered  the 
steadiness  of  her  nerves,  now  that  she  was  safe  in 
her  own  little  bower,  she  sat  down  in  front  of  the 
4?lass,  and  leisurely  proceeded  to  brush  out  her  long 
brown  hair,  pausing  now  and  then  to  smell  at  the 
bouquet  left  by  Dick,  and  humming  a familiar  tune 
to  herself,  wondering  how  much  later  her  father 
would  be,  and  becoming  more  anxious,  as  the  time 
verged  on  toward  midnight,  as  to  the  condition  in 
which  he  would  reach  home.  She  had  sat  thus  for 
some  time,  when  she  was  startled  by  the  noise  of 
something  striking  against  the  window.  She  got 
up,  put  the  candle  in  the  furthest  corner  of  the 
room,  drew  aside  the  blind,  and  looked  out.  The 
moon  was  nearly  at  the  full,  but  thick  masses  of 
cloud  overshadowed  the  sky,  leaving  only  a sort 
of  dull  half-light,  in  which  nothing  could  be  clearly 
discerned.  There  was,  however,  sufficient  light  for 
Madge  to  make  out  the  familiar  figure  of  Dick  Car- 
radus  beckoning  to  her  with  one  hand,  as  though 
he  wished  to  speak  to  her.  Her  fears  took  alarm 
at  once;  something  had  happened  to  her  father, 
and  Dick  had  come  to  break  the  bad  news  to  her. 
She  drew  up  the  blind  and  flung  open  the  window 
with  hands  that  trembled  so  much  that  they  could 
scarcely  do  her  bidding,  dreading,  yet  longing,  to 
know  the  worst. 

“ ‘Your  father  has  been  taken  with  a fit  at  the 
Farriers’  Arms,’  said  Dick,  ‘ and  I am  come  to  fetch 
you.  Make  haste,  and  put  on  your  things,  and  let 
us  be  off.’ 

“ Dick  was  standing  in  an  open  space  of  ground 
about  a dozen  yards  from  the  house,  where  his  figure 
could  be  plainly  made  out ; a little  to  his  left,  and 
a few  yards  further  from  the  house,  was  an  out- 
building belonging  to  the  station ; and  Madge,  while 
Dick  was  speaking  to  her,  distinctly  saw  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  a man  protruded  for  a moment 
from  behind  the  gable  of  the  building,  as  though  in 
the  act  of  listening,  and  then  withdrawn ; the  man, 
whoever  he  might  bo,  evidently  thinking  that,  as 
the  night  was  so  much  overcast,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  see  him  from  the  house.  With 
a woman’s  intuition  Madge  at  once  felt  that  the 
head  and  shoulders  could  belong  to  no  one  but  Mr. 
Kulp. 

“ ‘ I will  be  down  in  a minute  or  two,’  she  called 
out  to  Dick  in  a hard,  shrill  voice  which  she  hardly 
recognized  as  her  own. 

“She  came  in,  shut  down  the  window,  and  re- 
placed the  blind,  and  stood  for  a moment  with  the 
fingers  of  both  hands  pressed  against  her  eyes,  think- 
ing intently.  Then  taking  up  the  candle,  she  car- 
ried it  into  her  father’s  bedroom,  the  window  of 
which  looked  in  the  direction  opposite  to  her  own ; 
but  instead  of  proceeding  to  put  on  her  bonnet  and 
shawl,  she  stole  back  into  her  own  dark  room,  and 
drew  the  blind  about  an  inch  on  one  side,  and  looked 
out.  It  was  as  she  had  thought ; there  were  two 
of  them ; and  at  the  moment  she  looked  out  they 
were  talking  earnestly  together,  as  they  stood  close 
to  the  gable  of  the  outbuilding ; but  next  minute 
Dick  seemed  to  push  the  stranger  back  out  of  sight, 
and  came  forward  himself,  and  took  up  his  first  posi- 
tion, close  to  the  house,  waiting  for  Madge  to  come 
out. 

“Madge  stood  up  in  a maze  of  doubt  and  fear. 
Why  had  not  Dick  come  alone?  And  who  was 
that  other  man  hidden  away  behind  the  gable  with 
Dick’s  connivance  ? Why,  in  fact,  if  Dick’s  story 
were  true,  need  there  bo  any  concealment  at  all  ? 

“ ‘ Are  you  ready  ?’  called  Dick ; and  then  there 
came  a sharp  imperious  summons  with  his  knuckles 
on  the  door  below;  and  then  the  door  itself  was 
tried ; but  it  was  locked. 

“ Madge  started  out  of  her  brief  reverie,  opened 
her  bedroom  window,  and  looked  out  for  the  second 
time.  ‘ Do  make  haste !’  exclaimed  Dick  the  mo- 
ment her  head  was  protruded  from  the  window. 

4 How  long  are  you  going  to  be  ?’ 

“ 4 Answer  me  one  question,’  said  Madge.  4 Did 
you  come  up  from  the  village  alone  ? Is  there  any 
one  here  besides  yourself?  You  know,  Dick,  that 
I am  easily  frightened — and — the  hour  is  late,  and 
— and — ’ 

44  Before  Dick  could  reply  the  hidden  man  burst 
out  into  the  moonlight,  revealing  Mr.  Kulp  to 
Madge’s  straining  eyes. 

44  * Come,  stow  all  that  jabber  !’  exclaimed  Kulp, 
brutally.  4 If  you  had  been  guided  by  me’— this  to 
Dick — 4 we  should  have  had  what  we  came  for  be- 
fore now ; but  you  must  needs  go  to  work  in  your 
own  idiotic  way ; and  see  the  result — all  this  pre- 
cious time  wasted,  and  nothing  done  1 Look  you 
here,  young  woman !’  turning  to  Madge ; 4 you  need 
not  expect  your  father  home  just  at  present;  he’s 
disposed  of,  where  he’ll  trouble  nobody  for  some 
time  to  come.  There’s  not  a soul  within  a mile  of 
you,  except  us  two — two  fellows  who  don’t  stick  at 
trifles,  against  a wisp  of  a girl  who  gives  tongue  if 
she  sees  a mouse  suddenly.  Now  we’ve  nothing 
against  you  yourself ; we  don’t  wish  to  do  you  any 
harm.  What  we’ve  come  for  is  the  money  we 
know  you  have  in  the  house — not  the  old  man’s  own 
money,  but  the  money  belonging  to  the  railway. 
You  can  drop  it  quietly  out  of  the  window,  if  you 
like — we  know  within  a quid  or  two  how  much 
there  is — and  we’ll  take  our  leave  at  once;  and 
you’ll  be  none  the  poerer— it  will  qnlv.be  the  rail- 
way that  will  suffer,  and  they  can  afford  it.  But 


and  we’ll  not  only  have  the  money,  but  your  life 
into  the  bargain.’ 

44  The  idea  of  any  one  thinking  it  worth  while  to 
rob  the  station  had  never  entered  the  head  of  Madge ; 
but  as  Kulp  spoke,  she  remembered  that  there  was 
that  night  a much  larger  sum  of  money  in  the  house 
than  had  ever  been  there  before.  Dick,  from  his 
frequent  visits  to  the  station,  was  doubtless  well 
aware  that  old  David  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
the  cash  in  his  bedroom,  as  a security  against 
thieves.  All  these  thoughts  passed  through  her 
brain  while  Kulp  was  speaking.  When  he  had 
done,  she  gave  one  great  despairing  sob,  wrung 
from  her  by  the  thought  of  her  lover’s  treachery, 
and  her  heart  for  the  moment  seemed  to  wither  up 
within  her.  But  the  necessity  for  immediate  action 
was  pressing — she  would  have  time  enough  in  the 
dark  future  before  her  to  brood  over  her  sweet- 
heart’s baseness.  What  must  she  do  ? If  her  fa- 
ther was  not  ill,  as  these  men  had  first  averred, 
then  why  had  he  not  come  home  ? He  had  never, 
even  when  most  overcome,  staid  out  till  this  hour. 
Was  it  not  possible — nay,  probable — that  they  had 
murdered  him  first,  to  get  him  out  of  the  way,  and 
had  then  come  on  to  the  station  to  complete  their 
work  by  robbery,  and  perhaps  murder,  there? 

44  A rude  summons  from  Kulp  cut  short  her  brief 
reverie.  4 Now,  young  woman,  what  are  you  about  ? 
Do  you  expect  us  to  wait  here  all  night?’ 

4 4 4 Oh,  Dick,  for  pity’s  sake,  tell  me  what  has 
become  of  my  father?’  she  said,  still  speaking 
through  the  window,  and  heedless  for  the  moment 
of  Kulp.  • 

44  Dick  rose  from  his  seat  as  if  ho  were  going  to 
reply,  but  Kulp  waved  him  back.  4 Your  father's 
disposed  of  where  he’ll  trouble  nobody,  as  I told 
you  before.  And  now  let  us  have  your  answer  at 
once.  Do  you  mean  to  give  us  that  money  quietly 
or  not?’ 

44  ‘No — a thousand  times  no!’  exclaimed  Madge, 
passionately.  ‘Cowards  that  you  are,  come  and 
take  it,  if  you  dare !’  and  she  shut  down  the  win- 
dow with  a bang,  as  though  disdaining  further  par- 
ley. 

“The  thought  of  her  father  lying  wounded,  per- 
haps dead,  in  some  lonely  spot,  lent  her  a courage, 
a reckless  audacity,  that  made  her  for  the  time  al- 
most indifferent  to  any  thing  that  could  happen  to 
herself.  What  means  of  defense  had  she  ? was  her 
first  question.  Scarcely  any.  The  doors  and  win- 
dows, indeed,  down  stairs  were  fastened ; but  she 
knew  well  that  they  would  not  stand  long  against 
the  assaults  of  two  men  determined  on  effecting  an 
entrance.  There  were  no  arms  of  any  kind  in  the 
house.  There  was  the  door  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  opening  into  the  kitchen — she  might,  per- 
haps, do  a little  toward  securing  that.  The  can- 
dle was  still  burning  where  she  had  left  it ; and  as 
she  went  into  the  room,  the  cash-box  containing 
the  cause  of  all  these  misfortunes  stared  her  in  the 
face.  Her  father’s  keys  lay  beside  it,  together  with 
a bag  containing  the  silver  and  copper  retained  by 
David  as  change.  A flash  of  inspiration  came  to 
her  as  she  looked  at  these  things.  She  opened  the 
cash-box,  and  took  out  the  bag  containing  the  day’s 
receipts,  in  notes,  checks,  and  gold,  and  concealed 
it  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress.  She  then  put  the  bag 
containing  the  silver  and  copper  into  the  box,  lock- 
ed it,  and  threw  the  keys  under  the  bed.  Her  next 
proceeding  was  to  secure  the  frail  door  at  the  foot 
of  the  staircase  as  well  as  she  was  able,  by  insert- 
ing a small  wooden  peg  above  the  latch,  so  as  to 
hinder  any  one  from  opening  it  in  the  ordinary 
way ; and  then  by  piling  against  it  several  chairs 
and  other  light  articles  of  bedroom  furniture,  such 
as  her  limited  strength  permitted  her  to  lift.  She 
was  well  aware  that  even  then  it  was  a protection 
which  a few  minutes  would  suffice  to  demolish ; but 
every  minute  was  a gain  in  her  desperate  strait; 
her  only  hope  lay  in  prolonging  the  struggle  as 
much  as  possible — help  might  come,  she  knew  not 
how  or  whence,  when  least  expected. 

“Outside,  every  thing  remained  quiet.  Could 
it  be  possible  that  they  would,  after  all,  go  away 
without  attacking  the  house?  With  this  blessed 
hope  beating  warmly  at  her  heart,  Madge  ran  back 
to  the  window  of  her  own  room,  and  peeped  through. 
Alas!  no — both  of  them  were  still  there.  Thcv 
were  stooping  over  a heap  of  sleepers  depositea 
close  at  hand  for  the  purpose  of  relaying  the  line ; 
and  having  selected  one,  they  lifted  it  on  to  their 
shoulders,  and  brought  it  thus  to  the  door  of  the 
house.  At  the  first  stroke  of  this  novel  but  power- 
ful battering-ram  Madge  gave  a little  shriek,  and 
sank,  white  and  trembling,  to  the  ground : all  her 
little  stock  of  courage  had  vanished,  and  she  seem- 
ed, for  the  first  time,  to  realize  the  dangers  of  her 
position.  Like  the  blows  of  a pavior’s  rammer 
came  the  shocks  against  the  door  down  stairs,  and 
to  each  of  them  Madge’s  heart  beat  with  a respons- 
ive throb.  Suddenly,  with  a great  crash,  the  door 
gave  way,  and  with  a yell  of  triumph  Kulp  burst 
into  the  house,  followed  by  his  silent  companion. 
Madge  started  up,  and  double-locked  her  bedroom 
door;  then  rushed  to  the  window,  determined  to 
leap  out  at  any  cost,  and  forgetting  for  the  moment 
that  the  window,  small  in  itself,  was  still  further 
secured  by  a bar  of  iron  running  across  its  centre, 
sufficient  to  prevent  even  her  little  body  from  squeez- 
ing through. 

44  With  a cry  of  despair  she  turned  away  from  the 
window,  and  then,  a moment  after,  almost  laughed 
to  herself— so  sudden  are  the  alternations  of  feeling 
at  such  a time— to  think  that  she  had  foifcotten  all 
about  the  little  loft  over  the  bedrooms.  Surely 
there,  of  all  places  in  the  house,  since  it  was  evi- 
dent that  from  the  house  itself  there  was  now  no 
escape,  she  would  be  most  secure.  It  was  a mere 
cock-loft,  open  to  the  sloping  rafters  of  the  roof,  and 
lighted  by  a skylight  composed  of  a single  pane  of 
glass ; it  was  used  by  David  as  a storehouse  for  his 
onions,  seeds,  and  various  kinds  of  rubbish  put 
away  at  odd  times  by  the  old  man,  as  never  likely 
to  be  wanted  again ; but  to  Madge,  in  that  hour  of 
her  extremity,  it  seemed  a very  harbor  of  refuge. 
The  short  broken  ladder  by  which  David  gained 
access  to  it  was  always  kept  behind  his  bedroom 
She  unlocked  the  door  of  her  own  room,  got 
der,  and  placed  it  against  the  wall  under 


the  opening  into  the  loft,  which  showed  black  and 
grim  above  her  head,  there  being  no  door  to  it  or 
fastening  of  any  kind. 

44  Madge  paused  for  a minute  before  going  up  the 
ladder.  Alter  feeling  that  the  money  was  still  safe 
in  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  she  went  lightly  into  her 
father’s  room,  and  blew  out  the  candle,  which  had 
been  burning  there  since  first  taken  out  of  her  own 
room ; she  next  locked  the  doors  of  both  rooms,  put 
the  key s in  her  pocket,  and  then  stood  to  listen, 
with  one  foot  on  the  ladder,  read}'  to  ascend.  From 
the  moment  the  front  door  was  burst  in  to  that  in 
which  Madge  stood  thus  not  more  than  two  min- 
utes had  elapsed,  sufficient,  however,  for  the  two 
men  down  stairs  to  ransack  every  corner,  and  so 
make  sure,  before  proceeding  further,  that  Madge 
was  hidden  nowhere  below.  The  door  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  was  tried  next ; and  the  moment  Madge 
heard  this  she  mounted  the  ladder  noiselessly,  and 
creeping  through  the  opening  into  the  loft  with  the 
agility  of  a cat,  reached  down  with  one  hand,  drew 
up  the  ladder  after  her,  and  then  sat  down  bjr  the 
edge  of  the  opening  to  await,  with  a heart  that  beat 
almost  to  bursting,  whatever  might  happen  next. 
The  door  not  yielding  easily,  the  battering-ram  was 
applied  to  it,  and  half  a dozen  blows  were  suffi- 
cient to  break  it  off  its  hinges.  The  furniture  piled 
up  behind  it  was  quickly  dragged  down  by  the  in- 
defatigable Kulp,  and  the  way  to  the  bedrooms  was 
then  clear.  Madge,  listening  intently,  heard  Kulp 
inciting  Dick  to  drink  out  of  his  brandy-flask ; alt- 
er which  he  went  in  search  of  matches  and  a can- 
dle, for  all  their  work  hitherto  had  been  done  by  the 
light  "of  the  clouded  moon.  Having  procured  a 
light,  after  a delay  of  some  minutes,  during  which 
he  relieved  his  mind  by  a large  amount  of  swear- 
ing, Mr.  Kulp  advanced  cautiously  up  stairs.  Hav- 
ing reached  the  bedroom  doors  in  safety,  and  find- 
ing both  of  them  to  be  locked,  Dick  and  he  held  a 
brief  consultation.  Dick  was  inclined  to  break  into 
the  old  man’s  room  first,  being  well  aware  that  the 
money  was  always  put  there  overnight;  but  Mr. 
Kulp,  whose  quick,  restless  eyes  had  caught  sight 
of  the  opening  into  the  loft,  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
emphasized  with  numerous  oaths,  that  both  bird 
and  money  would  be  found  snugly  hid  away  in  that 
dark  little  nest  at  the  top  of  the  house ; so  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  explore  the  loft  while  Dick 
effected  an  entrance  into  David’s  room.  Mr.  Kulp  s 
first  task  was  to  fetch  a couple  of  chairs  up  stairs, 
and  having  fixed  one  of  them  upon  the  other,  he 
proceeded  to  climb  carefully  to  tho  top,  just  as  Dick 
succeeded  in  breaking  open  the  bedroom  door. 

“Madge,  in  her  hiding-place,  sat  quite  motion- 
less, with  straining  eyes  fixed  on  the  opening  in 
the  floor,  through  which  she  momently  expected  to 
see  Mr.  Kulp’s  ugly  head  protruded.  The  clouds 
had  partly  cleared  away  by  this  time,  and  sufficient 
of  the  moon’s  light  came  through  the  little  skylight 
to  enable  her  to  distinguish  the  objects  about  her 
with  tolerable  clearness.  She  heard  Mr.  Kulp 
climbing  laboriously  on  to  the  chairs,  and  thought 
to  herself  that  a few  seconds  now  would  surely  end 
all,  for  she  never  doubted  that  he  would  murder  her 
when  once  he  got  her  into  his  power.  The  first 
part  of  Mr.  Kulp’s  person  that  made  its  appearance 
through  the  trap  was  an  immense  bony  hand,  with 
which  he  seized  the  ledge,  as  a help  in  pulling  him- 
self up.  Close  to  the  feet  of  Madge  lay  an  old  wood- 
en mallet;  on  the  instinct  of  the  moment,  and  with- 
out pausing  to  think,  she  grasped  it,  and  brought 
it  down  with  all  her  force  on  the  hideous  claw  be- 
side her.  Mr.  Kulp  gave  a yell  of  mingled  rage 
and  pain,  and  being  obliged  to  let  go  his  hold,  came 
to  the  floor  with  a terrific  crash.  He  was  on  his 
feet  in  an  instant,  swearing  horribly  that  he  would 
have  Madge’s  blood ; but  just  as  he  was  preparing 
to  mount  the  chairs  again,  Dick,  with  a joyful  cry, 
burst  out  of  David’s  room,  exclaiming  that  he  had 
found  the  cash-box.  Even  then,  Mr.  Kulp  was  half 
inclined  to  stay  at  all  risks,  and  have  his  revenge, 
for  his  hand  hurt  him  terribly ; but  Dick  hurried 
down  stairs  with  the  box  under  his  arm,  and  Mr. 
Kulp’s  cupidity  rendering  him  fearful  that  unless  he 
quickly  followed  he  might  perhaps  never  see  either 
Dick  or  the  box  again,  he  postponed  the  considera- 
tion of  his  revenge  till  a future  period,  and  hurried 
after  his  friend,  threatening  Madge  with  what  he 
would  do  to  her  if  she  stirred  out  of  the  loft,  or  gave 
any  alarm,  for  a full  hour  at  the  least. 

44  Madge’s  ruse  had  succeeded.  Deceived  by  the 
weight  of  the  box,  they  had  hurried  away  without 
opening  it,  thinking  that  it  contained  the  money  of 
which  they  were  in  search,  whereas  it  held  only  the 
bag  of  silver  and  copper  placed  there  purposely  by 
Madge.  But  Madge  knew  that  the  respite  was 
only  a short  one : they  would  not  go  iar  before 
breaking  open  the  box,  and  on  discovering  the  de- 
ception they  would  hurry  back,  and  woe  be  to  her 
if  they  found  her  there  when  they  returned ! 

44  She  would  get  out  of  the  house  at  any  risk,  and 
try  to  make  her  escape  across  the  fields.  She  low- 
ered the  ladder,  and  after  feeling  that  the  money 
was  still  safe  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  got  down  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  so  groped  her  way  down 
stairs,  and  through  the  house  on  to  the  platform. 
In  a few  minutes  more  the  night-mail  would  be 
duo ; but  alas ! it  did  not  stop  at  Birkwood,  nor  even 
slacken  speed,  but  rushed  past  in  complete  indiffer- 
ence to  the  existence  of  any  such  insignificant  spot. 

44  An  excellent  thought ! She  would  turn  on  the 
red  light  at  the  signal,  and  stop  the  train.  Under 
the  circumstances  she  felt  herself  justified  in  doing 
this.  Perhaps  the  train  with  its  living  freight 
would  come  up  in  time  to  save  her  from  the  two 
miscreants,  who  would  certainly  be  back  in  a few 
minutes  more.  The  hope  was  a faint  one,  but  she 
could  not  afford  to  throw  it  away.  To  reach  the 
semaphore,  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  trav- 
erse the  platform  to  that  end  of  it  nearest  the  road 
taken  by  the  two  men  on  leaving  the  station,  al- 
though her  first  intention  had  been  to  try  to  make 
her  escape  by  hurrying  away  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. There  was,  however,  no  time  to  hesitate; 
the  risk  must  be  run  at  once,  if  at  all.  So  she  sped 
as  fast  as  she  could  to  the  end  of  the  platform,  and 
seizing  the  iron  handle  of  the  immense  signal-post, 
gave  it  the  necessary  turn,  which  changed  tho  glass 
in  front  of  tho  lantern  at  its  summit,  and  displayed 
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tho  red  light  in  place  of  the  white  one.  She  had 
just  turned  to  hasten  back  along  the  platform,  when 
Kulp  and  Carradus,  leaping  over  a hedge  about 
twenty  yards  away,  came  suddenly  upon  her,  and  a 
loud  cry  from  one  of  them  proclaimed  that  she  was 

44  In  their  hurry  to  get  back  to  the  station,  after 
discovering  the  trick  that  had  been  played  them, 
they  had  cut  off  the  angle  of  the  road  by  coming 
across  a field,  and  were  consequently  unseen  by 
Madge  till  they  were  close  upon  her.  Madge  was 
like  a wounded  animal  brought  to  bay : to  flee  was 
useless,  she  would  have  been  caught  before  she  had 
run  twenty  yards ; resistance  was  equally  out  of 
the  question ; what  resistance,  in  fact,  could  a girl 
like  her  offer  to  tho  will  of  two  desperate  ruffians? 
There  seemed  nothing  left  for  her  but  to  lie  down  in 
dumb  despair,  and  pray  that  her  misery  might  bo 
as  short  as  possible.  As  she  stood  thus,  her  fine 
and  practiced  ear  caught  the  first  faint  sound  of  tho 
approaching  train — only  five  minutes  more,  and  she 
would  have  been  saved  1 

44  She  was  still  standing  close  to  the  semaphore. 
On  the  instant  she  turned,  and  despite  the  impedi- 
ment of  her  dress,  ran  quickly  up  the  iron  ladder-^ 
up,  up  to  the  very  top,  till  she  sank  exhausted  on 
the  little  grating  fixed  close  under  the  lamps  for  the 
convenience  of  lighting  and  cleaning  them.  Mr. 
Kulp  laughed  loud  and  long. 

44  4 What  a precious  fool  the  wench  must  be,’  he 
said  with  an  oath,  4 to  go  and  fix  herself  in  ^ trap 
like  that ! Now  I shall  have  her  as  safe  as  a ’pos- 
sum in  a gum-trep — have  her  money  and  her  life 
both,  or  my  name  is  not  Jared  Kulp !’ 

“‘Perhaps,  after  all,  she  hasn’t  got  the  money 
about  her,’  said  Dick,  ‘it  may  be  hidden  in  tho 
old  man’s  room — under  the  bed,  or  in  the  chimney, 
or  somewhere.’ 

44  4 Ay,  ay,  lad — do  you  think  so?’  said  Kulp, 
eagerly.  ‘Then  you  just  go,  anu  have  a hunt 
about,  and  111  wait  here  at  the  bottom  of  the  lad- 
der till  you  come  back  to  see  that  my  lady  doesn’t 
escape.  Only  don’t  be  a month  away.’ 

44  ‘Never  fear,’  answered  Dick,  and  hurried  off 
into  the  house. 

44  Neither  of  the  men  had  yet  heard  the  noise  of 
the  advancing  train,  for  the  wind  was  in  the  oppo- 
site direction ; but  Madge  heard  it  coming  nearer 
and  nearer,  but  so  slowly,  as  it  seemed  to  her  hun- 
gering ears,  that  her  heart  within  her  grew  sick 
with  fear  that  it  would  not  arrive  in  time  to  save 
her.  No  sooner  had  Dick  disappeared  than  Mr. 
Kulp  drew  a formidable  bowie-knife  from  some  hid- 
den pock’et,  and  having  unsheathed  it,  seized  the 
black  haft  between  his  teeth,  and  prepared  to  ascend 
the  ladder : he  had  evidently  determined  not  to  await 
the  return  of  Dick,  but  to  accomplish  his  revenge 
while  his  companion  was  away.  He  had  made  but 
two  steps  upward  when  all  at  once  his  ear  caught 
the  shrill  whistle  of  the  approaching  train,  and  he 
knew  that  his  work  must  be  done  quickly,  or  else 
left  undone  forever. 

“The  red  signal  had  been  seen. 

“Madge,  crouching  on  the  little  iron  grating  un- 
der the  lamps,  and  kept  from  falling  by  the  rail 
running  round  it,  had  not  been  idle  all  this  time. 

44  A day  or  two  previously  the  semaphore  ladder 
had  been  removed  for  repairs,  and  an  old  one  tem- 
porarily substituted  in  its  place,  fastened  with  a 
stout  rope  at  the  top  to  keep  it  firm.  Madge’s 
nimble  fingers  were  busy  with  the  knots  before 
Kulp  began  to  ascend ; but  the  rope  was  thick,  and 
the  knots  difficult  to  unfasten,  and  she  shuddered 
to  think  that  Kulp  would  reach  the  top  before  her 
purpose  could  be  effected.  She  had  contrived  to 
undo  one  of  the  knots,  and  was  busy  with  fingers 
and  teeth  at  the  second,  while  Kulp  was  coining 
islowly  up  the  ladder  toward  her.  Step  by  step  he 
drew  nearer.  She  tried  to  call  to  him,  to  warn  him 
of  the  fate  before  him,  but  beyond  a dry  husky  whis- 
per she  had  lost  all  power  of  speech.  The  light 
from  the  lamp  above  her  shone  obliquely  on  his 
shaggy  head,  his  cruel  wolfish  eyes  staring  ferocious- 
ly up  at  her,  and  the  bare  knife  held  between  his 
teeth.  Half  a minute  more  and  he  would  have 
seized  her,  when,  yielding  to  her  last  desperate 
effort,  the  knot  gave  way;  the  rope  fell  to  the 
ground ; and  the  ladder,  no  longer  held  in  its  place, 
and  already  trembling  under  the  weight  of  Kulp, 
shook  for  nn  instant;  then  its  top  glided  slowly, 
along  the  smooth  edge  of  the  grating,  till  it  slipped 
over  the  end,  and  fell  swiftly  through  the  air,  with 
the  terrified  wretch  clinging  to  it ; and  coming  down 
with  a terrible  crash  on  the  coping-stone  at  the  edgo 
of  the  platform,  rolled  over  with  its  burden  on  to 
the  line,  just  as  the  wildly-shrieking  train  forged 
slowly  into  the  station,  and  came  to  a dead  stand  a 
few  feet  from  the  lifeless  body  lying  across  its  path. 

44 1,  who  tell  you  this,  happened  to  be  traveling 
by  the  mail  that  night,  and  was  quickly  out  of  the 
train,  followed  by  several  of  the  passengers,  to  as- 
certain the  reason  of  a stoppage  so  unusual. 

“It  was  Will  Ferguson  who  picked  up  the  body 
of  Kulp  from  before  the  engine.  A medical  man, 
one  of  the  passengers,  pronounced  him  to  be  dead. 

44  Some  time  elapsed  before  Madge,  lying  insensi- 
ble so  far  above  our  heads,  was  discovered;  and 
then  it  was  a task  of  considerable  difficulty  to  get 
her  down,  but  it  was  managed  after  a time,  and  the 
poor  girl  was  laid  on  her  bed  unconscious  of  all  that 
was  being  done  for  her ; and  when  she  did  awake 
from  her  state  of  insensibility,  it  was  only  to  lapse 
into  a brain-fever,  from  which  she  did  not  thorough- 
ly recover  for  several  months. 

“Old  David  turned  up  in  the  morning  haggard 
and  penitent.  He  had  been  lying  dead-drunk  un- 
der a hedge  all  night,  where  Kulp  and  Carradus 
had  purposely  left  him.  Carradus  himself  got  clear 
away,  and  has  never  been  heard  of  from  that  day  to 
this.  The  railway  company  made  Madge  a hand- 
some present  as  soon  as  she  got  well  again ; but  they 
removed  her  father  from  a situation  for  which  ho 
was  evidently  incompetent,  and  made  him  ticket- 
collector  at  Wallington  Junction ; . t which  station 
Madge  was,  at  her  own  request,  installed  as  book- 
ing-clerk ; but  I hear  that  she  and  Will  Ferguson 
are  about  to  be  married ; so  that  next  time  you 
come  this  ft*?!  IpfqhajjB,',  there  will  be  no  Madgo 
Carliston  to  serve  you  wi£h  a ticket.” 
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A GIRL’S  LOVE-SONG. 

It  was  an  April  morning 

When  my  true  love  went  out ; 

The  wind  had  never  a warning, 

The  sky  had  never  a doubt. 

Fair  and  fugitive  lustres 

Flitted  o’er  thought  and  speech; 

Hopes  were  hanging  in  clusters, 

A little  out  of  reach. 

He  wandered,  he  and  no  other, 
Down  by  the  little  brook; 

The  stones  sang,  one  to  another, 
“A  king  is  coming!  Look!” 

The  brook  said,  cooing  and  creeping, 
“Peep,  and  you  shall  see!” 

Through  the  leaves  he  went  peeping, 
And  there  he  saw — me. 

Saw  me,  took  me,  crowned  me, 
There  as  I stood  in  my  shame; 

I knew  that  he  had  found  me 
Before  I knew  his  name. 

I went  as  I was  fated, 

Faint  with  fear  and  surprise: 

A week  and  a day  I waited 
Before  I saw  his  eyes. 

I had  never  a whisper 

For  all  the  words  he  said; 

But  the  brook  was  a pleasant  lisper. 
It  talked  to  him  instead. 

Brook,  you  told  my  emotion, 
Hearing  him  plight  his  vow; 

Brook,  you  have  not  a notion 
What  I feel  for  him  now! — 

Peel  for  him  now,  as  the  days 
Go  sailing  softly  by, 

Dreaming  of  the  pleasant  ways 
That  out  before  us  lie — 

Dreaming  of  the  coming  time 
When  I his  queen  shall  be, 

And  all  life  shall  speak  in  rhyme 
To  my  king  and  to  mol 
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Pabis,  dear,  delightful,  inimitable,  unrivaled 
Paris,  city  of  delights,  city  of  art,  and  taste,  and 
. luxury ; of  fashion,  and  elegance,  and  wit.  Par- 
is, unapproached  among  earth’s  most  delicious 
haunts.  Paris,  queen  of  the  world.  Paris,  the 
only  city  of  the  world  worth  living  in. 

Certainly.  This  is  the  refrain  to  a very  old 
song.  You  and  I,  and  every  body  else,  have 
been  singing  it,  always  heartily,  and  with  a kind 
of  sincerity,  never  ad  nauseam,  ever  since  per 
railway  or  per  diligence  we  first  set  foot  in  Lu- 
tetia  The  Beloved.  There  is  no  need  to  renew 
in  mature  age  the  vaccination  we  have  had  in 
our  youth.  The  Paris  virus,  once  imbibed,  is 
not  to  be  eradicated. 

Of  course  Paris  is  enchanting.  Every  body 
knows  it;  every  body  says  it.  One  may  toil, 
and  grow  rich,  and  die  in  London;  one  may 
drag  on  an  existence  at  Vienna,  vegetate  at 
Brussels,  prowl  through  the  year  at  Florence, 
be  bored  at  Rome,  hipped  at  Venice,  terrified 
at  St.  Petersburg,  stupefied  at  Berlin,  excited  at 
New  York,  soothed  at  Boston,  deluded  at  Dub- 
lin, intoxicated  at  Edinburgh,  astonished  at  Se- 
ville, amused  at  Milan,  occupied  at  Amsterdam, 
fatigued  at  Naples,  absorbed  at  Manchester,  salt- 
ed at  Liverpool,  cured  at  Brighton,  and  killed 
at  New  Orleans ; but  if  one  wants  to  live,  to  see 
life,  to  enjoy  life,  to  make  the  most  of  life,  there 
is  clearly  no  place  in  the  world  for  man  or  wo- 
man but  Paris. 

This  is  an  assertion  scarcely  worth  arguing 
upon.  Opinions  are  unanimous.  Of  course, 
there  are  no  bonnets  in  the  world  worth  the 
Paris  bonnets.  The  Boulevards  are  unequalgd 
among  streets.  Nobody  knows  how  to  cook  out 
of  the  Palais  Royal.  No  pictures  worth  looking 
at  are  to  be  seen  out  of  the  Louvre,  except,  in- 
deed, those  at  the  Luxembourg.  Why  pursue 
a theme  so  trite?  While  I,  a single  English- 
man, am  dully  sounding  the  praises  of  Paris, 
fifty  thousand  Germans,  Italians,  Swedes,  Rus- 
sians, Poles,  Czechs,  Moldo-Wallachs,  Monte- 
negrins, Magyars,  and  Mussulmans  are  crying 
out  that  Parisian  life  is  the  life  of  lives,  and  that 
the  only  city  worth  living  in  is  Paris. 

Lily  Floris  lived  in  Paris  for  seven  years. 
Until  she  was  fifteen  years  of  age  she  never 
passed  that  gloomy  porte  cochbre  in  the  outer 
wall  of  the  Pension  Marcassin.  It  was  her  pen- 
itentiary, her  prison-house ; and  a terrible  one  it 
was. 

There  was  a vast  play-ground ; and  in  it,  when 
she  was  not  under  punishment,  she  was  privileged 
to  walk.  Beyond  its  precincts  she  never  stirred. 
She  never  went  home  for  the  holidays.  The  va- 
cations at  the  Pension  Marcassin  were  three  days 
from  the  Jour  de  l’An,  the  first  of  January  to 
the  fourth-  a week  at  Easter— a month  from 
the  first  of  vugust  to  the  second  of  September. 
These  holic’.  ys  came  and  went  for  seven  years, 
but  she  remained  immured.  She  had  seven 
years’  penal  servitude.  When  the  girls  were 
away  long  tasks  were  set  her,  and  these  she 
learned  and  wrote,  and  repeated  or  submitted  to 
Mademoiselle  Marcassin,  or,  in  her  absence,  to 
the  governess  left  in  charg£.  i Itj  wjas  a dreary 
probation,  and  she  was  Quite  Alone. 


Lonelier  when,  at  Huff  end.  oftrtpe  second  fe®|  J^dftaJe-j-a  torture  which  was  called 


of  her  captivity,  Polly  Marygold  took  her  de- 
parture. The  girl  could  not  refrain  from  sun- 
dry ebullitions  of  joy  at  her  deliverance  from  a 
school  of  which  she  was  weary,  and  from  a school- 
mistress whom  she  hated,  but  she  was  neverthe- 
less unfeignedly  sorry  to  leave  Lily. 

“It’s  like  deserting  you  in  a desert  island, 
my  darling,”  she  cried,  as  she  kissed  her  and 
kissed  her  again  on  the  well-remembered  morn- 
ing of  her  going  away;  “or  rather  it’s  like  leav- 
ing you  in  a savage  country  full  of  cannibals. 
For  cannibals  they  are  here,  and  nothing  else.” 

“ But  you  will  write  to  me,  Polly  ? You  will, 
won’t  you,  my  dear?”  poor  Lily  replied,  twining 
herself  round  the  neck  of  the  only  friend  but  one 
she  had  ever  had  in  the  world.  “Oh ! say  that 
you  will  write  to  me — that  you  will  come  and 
see  me,  or  I shall  break  my  heart.  I am  so 
very,  very  lonely.” 

“I  know  you  are,  my  pet.  I wish  to  good- 
ness you  were  coming  with  me.  Who  knows  ? 
Perhaps  they'll  turn  you  out  as  a governess  some 
of  these  days.  Although,”  she  continued,  with 
a profoundly  sagacious  look,  “my  own  opinion 
is,  that  you  are  heiress  to  immense  estates  and 
vast  wealth  in  England,  and  that  some  wicked, 
wicked  people  are  keeping  you  out  of  it.  Think 
of  their  changing  your  name  too,  the  cruel 
wretches  1” 

“ But  you  will  write,  Polly,  won’t  you ; you 
know  you  promised  to?” 

“Yes,  my  darling,”  returned  Miss  Marygold, 
with  a touch  of  sadness  in  her  voice ; “ I’ll  write, 
but  goodness  knows  whether  you  will  ever  get 
my  letters.  Madame  will  ‘ sequestrate’  them,  or 
I’m  very  much  mistaken.  As  for  coming  to  see 
you,  the  cross  old  thing  will  never  let  me  darken 
her  doors  again,  I’m  certain.  She  has  spent  my 
premium,  and  got  all  she  could  out  of  dear  pa, 
and  it’s  very  little  she  cares  about  me  now.  I 
wonder  whether  they  paid  a premium  with  you, 
or  so  much  a year !” 

And  so  Polly  Marygold  took  her  merry  face 
and  her  wavy  black  hair  away,  and  the  world 
became  indeed  a desert  to  Lily.  Polly  had  ob- 
tained a situation  as  governess  in  the  family  of  a 
French  nobleman  in  Brittany.  It  would  be  a 
relief,  she  said,  to  find  some  children  who  were 
to  be  brought  up  as  ladies  and  not  as  govern- 
esses. 

It  has  been  said  that  Lily’s  very  name  had 
been  changed.  Not  much  stress  was  laid  upon 
her  retaining  or  bearing  her  Christian  name  of 
Lily ; only,  as  Lilies  were  numerous  in  the  school, 
she  was  never  so  addressed  in  the  class-room. 
But  her  appellation  of  Floris  was  rigorously  con- 
demned, and  she  was  informed  that  henceforward 
6he  was  to  be  Mademoiselle  Pauline.  It  did  not 
much  matter.  Lily  felt  as  though  she  had  no 
longer  s name  at  all.  Once,  going  up  into  a 
great  store-room  where  the  girls’  boxes  were 
kept,  she  found  that  “Miss  Floris”  had  been 
painted  out  from  the  well-remembered  trunk 
with  which  Cutwig  & Co.  had  fitted  her  out; 
and  Bhe  burst  into  bitter  tears,  less  at  the  thought 
of  the  social  extinction. with  which  it  was  sought 
to  visit  her,  than  at  the  recollection  of  the  two 
hours  passed  in  the  old  City  Bhop  where  Mr. 
Ranns  and  ’Melia  were  so  kind  to  her,  and  where 
Cutwig  & Co.  fitted  out  all  the  world. 

Often,  too,  she  thought  of  that  tall  gentleman 
who  had  kissed  her  on  the  forehead  at  Green- 
wich, and  talked  to  the  strange  lady  in  the  bal- 
cony. The  minutest  circumstance  connected 
with  the  dinner  dwelt  steadfastly  in  her  mind. 
She  could  see  the  splendid  old  gentleman  with 
his  chains  and  rings,  and  his  fringe  of  white 
whiskers ; the  military  gentleman  with  his  black 
stock,  dyed  mustache,  strapped-down  trowsers 
and  spurs ; she  could  hear  the  laughter,  and  the 
clinking  of  the  glasses,  and  the  wine  gurgling ; 
the  warm  odor  of  the  viands  came  up  gently  again 
to  titillate  her  sense  of  smell.  She  could  see  the 
gray  Thames  water,  the  lagging  bargesj  the  ships 
slowly  sailing  across  the  field  of  view,  the  Essex 
shore  in  the  distance,  the  ruddy  sunset  behind 
all.  But  the  tall  gentleman  who  had  held  her 
between  his  knees,  and  filled  her  plate  at  dinner, 
and  fondled  her,  was  salient  and  prominent  above 
all  these  things.  His  hair,  his  clothes,  his  kind- 
ly drawl,  his  pitying  eyes,  his  hands,  so  strong- 
looking yet  so  tender,  were  all  present  to  her. 
And  the  more  she  thought  of  him  the  more  she 
wept ; but  why  she  wept  she  could  not  tell. 

Then  would  pass  before  her  a terrible  image. 
That  night  in  the  park.  How  soft  and  calm  the 
scene  was.  How  happy  and  peaceful  the  deer 
seemed.  With  what  quiet  cheerfulness  the  dis- 
tant lights,  in  the  hospital  wards,  in  the  houses 
of  the  town,  in  the  rigging  of  the  ships,  twinkled  1 
But  then  the  fierce  and  angry  words  of  the 
strange  lady  came  up  in  grim  contrast,  and 
marred  all  this  tranquil  loveliness.  Lily  remem- 
bered how  she  had  gripped  her  arm,  and  looked 
upon  her  with  darkling,  lowering  eyes.  And 
she  wept  no  more ; but  shuddered. 

Now  all  had  changed.  Great  gulfs  yawned 
between  the  few  and  troubled  episodes  of  her 
young  life.  The  last  was  the  gloomiest,  dreari- 
est, strangest  of  all.  She  was  if!  Paris,  the  city 
which  the  strange  lady  had  declared  to  be  the 
only  city  in  the  world  worth  living  in. 

This  was  Lily’s  Paris : 

To  rise  before  it  was  light  in  winter-time.  To 
be  mewed  up  till  breakfast  in  the  dark  school- 
room, nine-tenths  of  whose  area  were  icy  chill, 
and  the  tenth  red-hot  from  the  dead  baking 
lowering  presence  of  the  stove.  To  brood  over 
lessons,  lessons,  lessons,  from  half  an  hour  after 
eight  until  twelve,  then  to  crowd  into  the  refec- 
tory for  the  second  breakfast.  Then  (if  haply 
she  were  not  under  punishment)  to  wander  into 
the  play-ground  till  two.  Then  to  fag  at  lessons, 
lessons  again  till  five.  Then  once  more  to  flock 
into  the  refectory  to  dinner.  Then  after  another 
hour’s  wandering  in  the  play-ground,  if  it  were 
fine,  or  cowering  in  the  school-room  if  it  were 
wet,  to  go  through  an  hour’s  hideous  torture 
" “the 


study  hour” — a time  when  the  girls  were  sup- 
posed to  be  meditating  over  the  tasks  of  the 
day  which  had  just  passed,  and  speculating  over 
those  of  the  morrow  which  was  to  come — a time 
when  neither  books,  nor  papers,  nor  slates  were 
allowed ; but  when  absolute  and  immovable  si- 
lence was  enjoined,  and  the  movement  of  a hand, 
the  shuffling  of  a foot,  the  turning  of  a head,  was 
punished  by  bad  marks — when  a cough  was  penal, 
and  a sneeze  intolerable — when  if  a girl,  ren- 
dered desperate  by  this  excruciating  command 
to  be  mute,  would  sometimes  break  silence  cofite 
que  coilte — ask  some  irrelevant  question,  make 
some  incoherent  remark — she  would  be  sentenced 
to  “ hold  her  tongue”  for  a quarter  of  an  hour — 
to  hold  it  literally,  taking  the  offending  member 
between  her  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  striving 
to  retain  her  hold  upon  it  with  the  most  ludi- 
crously lamentable  results  of  slipperiness — when, 
if  another  girl,  as  would  often  happen,  dropped 
off  to  sleep,  she  would  be  doomed  to  stand  on 
one  leg  for  Jive  minutes,  and  so,  in  drowsiness 
that  was  not  to  be  subdued,  would  doze  off  again, 
and  stagger,  and  come  at  last  to  the  ground — to 
be,  to  do,  and  to  suffer  all  these  things  were 
among  Lily’s  first  experiences  of  the  only  city  in 
the  world  worth  living  in. 

She  was  miserable,  and  she  had  cause  to  be 
miserable.  The  governesses  did  not  so  much 
dislike  as  they  contemned  her.  It  was  put 
about  publicly  by  Mademoiselle  Espremenil,  as 
upon  authority  from  the  chief,  Marcassin,  that 
Pauline,  or  “la  petite  Anglaise,”  was  poor,  and 
all  but  friendless ; that  she  was  being  “elevated" 
almost  through  charity ; and  that  the  sphere  in 
which  she  now  moved  was  much  superior  to  that 
to  which  she  had  been  hitherto  accustomed.  Lily 
could  not  disprove  these  malignant  innuendoes. 
She  could  not  but  admit  the  probability  of  the 
schoolmistress  knowing  a great  deal  more  about 
her  than  she  knew  about  herself.  So  she  let 
them  have  their  way,  and  suffered  in  silence. 
Her  School-mates  were  not  slow  to  take  up  the 
cue  dropped  by  their  instructresses.  None  of  the 
big  girls  petted  her.  There  were  no  rich  girls 
in  the  school.  The  elder  pupils  were  mostly  in 
training  to  be  governesses,  and  toiled  too  hard 
to  find  time  for  petting  any  one.  If  wealth  en- 
gender laziness,  it  is  not  unkindly  to  the  culti- 
vation of  tender-heartedness.  A rich  old  maid, 
not  over-pious,  is  about  the  pleasantest  and  most 
generous  soul  alive.  ’Tis  poverty,  griping,  gall- 
ing, grinding  poverty  that  makes  spinsters  harsh 
and  sour. 

Children  are  often  apt  to  be  pitiless.  They 
have  not  felt  enough  pain  themselves  to  com- 
passionate its  endurance  by  others,  and  they  are 
frequently  eager  to  inflict  agony,  of  the  scope 
and  purport  thereof  they  are  ignorant.  Lily 
had  scant  mercy  shown  her.  At  first  her  com- 
panions took  to  pinching  her,  pulling  her  hair, 
treading  on  her  feet,  and  administering  chique- 
naudes,  or  fillips,  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  on 
her  cheeks.  She  bore  with  these  for  a time,  but 
at  last  her  temper  and  her  English  spirit  got  the 
better,  of  her,  and  she  bestowed  so  sounding  a 
slap  on  the  back  of  the  biggest  of  her  torment- 
ors, that  the  rest  retreated,  like  a herd  of  fright- 
ened fawns,  to  a remote  corner  of  the  play- 
ground, crying  out  that  “la  petite  Anglaise” 
was  dangerous.  French  children  are  proficient 
in  the  mi/iute  details  of  bodily  torture,  but  they 
do  not  understand  baculine  arguments  of  the 
broader  kind.  French  girls  don’t  slap,  French 
boys  don’t  fight  with  one  another,  and  French 
children  are  never  beaten  by  their  instructors. 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tion definitively  banished  stripes  and  blows  from 
the  educational  curriculum  of  Gaul. 

So  being  somewhat  wary  respecting  overt  acts 
of  violence  toward  the  “petite  Anglaise”  her 
school-mates  shunned  her.  She  was  left  alone 
with  her  tasks,  and  her  wretchedness,  and  her- 
self. But  for  a natural  sweetness  of  mind  and 
gentleness  of  nature  with  which  the  poor  child 
had  been  gifted  by  Heaven  she  might  have 
grown  up  sullen,  morose,  and  selfish.  There 
would  have  been  a hundred  excuses  for  her 
learning  to  hate  her  species-  in  general,  and 
school-girls  and  governesses  in  particular.  But 
it  was  mercifully  decreed  otherwise,  for  Lily  was 
made  for  love.  She  found,  indeed,  that  those 
among  whom  her  lot  was  cast  would  not,  through 
disdain  and  prejudice,  love  her;  but  she  was 
saved,  through  her  own  innate  suavity  of  soul, 
from  falling  into  the  other  and  perilous  extreme 
of  loving  herself.  Still  she  found  it  necessary 
to  have  something  to  love.  There  were  no  dogs 
or  cats  about  the  place  to  fix  her  affections  upon. 
Rabbits,  squirrels,  white  mice,  silk-worms  even — 
all  the  ordinary  domestic  menagerie  of  children 
— were  prohibited  in  the  Pension  Marcassin. 
She  was  too  old  to  make  friends  with  spiders, 
with  the  rapid  lizards,  with  the  beetles  of  sheeny 
armor.  No  sparrows  ever  came  into  the  play- 
ground. Small  birds  are  rare  in  Paris.  So  in 
default  of  something  tangible  to  love  she  elected 
to  build  up  a world  of  her  own,  and  to  people  it 
with  creatures  of  her  own  imagination,  and  to 
dwell  among  them,  and  love  them  very  dearly. 
Her  world  was  totally  at  war  with  Mercator’s 
projection.  It  was  a very  puerile  Utopia,  the 
most  frivolous  of  Formosas,  a highly  babyish 
New  Atlantis — a silly,  nonsensical  world,  if  you 
like ; but  she  believed  firmly  in  it,  and  her  de- 
votion to  its  inhabitants  was  unbounded.  If  she 
were  punished,  somebody  in  the  Ideal  World 
came  to  comfort  her,  and  to  show  her  a clew  to 
work  her  way  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  a tangled 
task.  If  she  were  unhappy,  she  was  invited  to 
festivals  and  picnics  in  the  Imaginary  Land. 
There  she  danced;  there  she  sang;  there  she 
went  to  the  play ; there  she  romped  and  skipped  ; 
and  there,  I am  afraid,  she  often  went  to  the 
water-side  to  dine  on  beautiful  dishes  of  fish. 
But  there  was  no  noisy  company  there ; and  the 
strange,  haughty  lady  was  not  one  of  her  com- 
pany. Only  she  and  the  tall  gentleman  sat  at 
the  table,  and  afterward  went  into  the  ’ ’ 
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to  gaze  upon  the  ships  and  the  long  line  of  the 
Essex  shore  till  the  sun  went  down,  and  it  was 
dark,  and  the  lamps  began  to  glimmer.  Silly 
Lily  1 

In  this  great  school  she  was  the  only  captive 
thus  rigorously  confined.  The  other  girls  went 
out  on  Wednesday  and  Sunday  afternoons  for 
long  walks.  On  their  return  they  told  her  su- 
perciliously about  the  Elysian  Fields  and  the 
Wood  of  Boulogne,  about  the  Garden  of  Plants 
and  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre.  At  Easter 
they  talked  of  masked  balls  to  which  their  broth- 
ers went,  of  debardeurs  and  Pierrots,  of  the  mad 
revelry  of  the  carnival,  of  the  fat  ox  promenad- 
ing the  Boulevards  and  Hercules  leading  him, 
while  carriages  full  of  gayly  - nttired  maskers 
followed  the  bedizened  beast.  These  joys  were 
not  for  Lily.  She  was  to  be  kept  under,  and  in. 

Only  one  thing  was  wanting  to  complete  her 
wretchedness,  and  that  came  at  last.  Madame 
seldom  spoke  to  her  alone.  When  she  made 
her  periodical  tonrs  of  inspection  through  the 
class-rooms,  Lily  incurred  an  augmented  share 
of  reproof  and  bad  marks  at  her  hands : but  she 
was  seldom  summoned  to  the  presence  of  the 
Marcassin.  It  happened,  however,  one  after- 
noon, in  the  fifth  year  of  residence,  that  she 
was  commanded  to  repair  to  Madame’s  cabinet. 

The  “cabinet”  was  a square  comfortless  apart- 
ment, not  unlike  a refrigerator  in  its  chilly  at- 
mosphere and  light  wooden  fittings.  The  Mar- 
cassin was  the  ice  in  the  refrigerator,  and  froze 
all  who  approached  her.  In  the  “cabinet”  she 
collated  the  register  of  the  young  ladies’  studies 
and  conducts,  and  made  disparaging  marginal 
notes  thereon.  At  her  tall  desk  in  the  “ cabinet” 
she  drew  up  the  alarming  “memoirs,”  or  half- 
yearly  bills  of  the  pupils.  To  the  “cabinet,” 
offenders  q£  more  than  ordinary  turpitude  were 
doomed  to  repair,  to  undergo  the  anguish  of  pro- 
longed and  solemn  reprimand.  Finally,  to  the 
cold  gray  and  white  papered  wall  of  this  cabinet 
was  affixed  an  enormous  framed  and  glazed  pan- 
carte of  pasteboard,  bearing,  in  elaborate  French 
engrossing,  and  with  many  flourishes,  in  which 
the  forms  of  swans,  eagles,  and  griffins  prepon- 
derated, the  names  of  the  pupils  of  the  establish- 
ment who  had  distinguished  themselves  from  six 
months  to  six  months  by  assiduity  in  study,  or 
propriety  of  conduct.  This  placard  was  called 
the  “Tableau  d’Honneur.”  It  was  renewed  at 
the  commencement  of  every  fresh  half-year; 
and  a rumor  ran  through  the  Pension  Marcassin 
that  M.  Lestiboudois,  the  writing-master,  re- 
ceived no  less  a sum  than  one  hundred  francs  for 
executing  it  in  ornamental  caligraphy. 

Lily  stood,  her  hands  meekly  folded,  her  head 
decorously  bent,  flfer  feet  well  set  together — 
“position  de recneillement  humble et  attentive,” 
as  it  was  set  forth  in  the  codex  of  disciplinary 
etiquette  observed  in  the  pension — before  her  in- 
structress. She  was  mentally  wondering  of 
what  misdeed  she  could  have  rendered  herself 
guilty  during  the  past  week  to  merit  a summons 
to  the  refrigerating  cabinet. 

“Fille  Floris,  called  Pauline,”  said  the  Mar- 
cassin, sternly,  and  no  longer  deigning  to  give 
Lily  a title  of  courtesy,  “you  and  I must  have 
some  conversation  together.  The  affairs  have 
been  going  on  too  long  in  a deregulated  man- 
ner. They  must  be  regulated  now  in' a manner 
definitive.  Do  you  hear  me,  Fille  Floris?” 

She  spoke  in  French  now,  and  Lily  understood 
her  well  The  girl  could  speak  the  lively  lan- 
guage fluently — so  fluently,  that  she  sometimes 
found  herself  thinking  or  addressing  the  people 
of  the  Imaginary  Empire  in  French,  and  as  often 
discovered  her  tongue  tripping  and  stumbling 
w’hen  she  essayed  to  sing  some  little  English 
rhyme  of  old  times. 

The  Marcassin  slowly  unlocked  one  of  the 
drawers  in  her  tall  bureau,  and  took  forth  two 
packets  of  neatly  folded  papers.  One  packet 
was  slim  and  sparse,  the  other  dense  and  heavy. 

“Do you  see  this,  Fille  Floris ?’’  she  resumed, 
in  a cold  and  bitter  tone,  pointing  to  the  slim 
packet.  “ One,  two,  three,  four,  half-years’  me- 
moirs, bills  for  your  pension  and  education,  and 
which  have  been  duly  paid  by  the  persons  who 
placed  you  here.  And  now  observe.”  She  un- 
tied the  other  packet,  undoing  with  a vengeful 
wrench  of  her  teeth  an  obstinate  knot  in  the 
string  which  confined  it.  “One,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six — tfiree  years’  memoirs  — nearly 
three  thousand  francs  for  your  pension  and  edu- 
cation ; and  not  one  centime  of  those  three  thou- 
sand francs  have  been  paid.  Do  you  hear  me  ?” 

Lily  heard,  and  turned  white  as  her  name. 

“Three  years,  then,”  pursued  the  pitiless 
Marcassin,  “you  have  been  eating  bread  and 
drinking  wine  to  which  you  have  no  right. 
Three  years  you  have  been  living  on  my  charity. 
Pale,  impertinent,  worthless,  insubordinate” — 
poor  Lily! — “you  have  always  been;  and  I 
have  been  often  obliged  to  tell  you  so ; but  not 
till  this  moment  have  I informed  you  that  you 
are  a pauper  and  a beggar.  Who  are  the  rob- 
bers and  felons  who  have  left  you  here  to  impose 
on  my  credulity,  and  fatten  on  the  fruit  of  my 
industry?  Speak,  little  impostor.” 

“Oh,  madame,  madame!”  the  girl  urged, 
tearfully,  “I’m  not  an  impostor.  It  is  not  my 
fault.  Madame  knows  much  more  than  I do  of 
the  persons  who  brought  me  here.  I was  such  a 
little  girl  then.  I have  always  done  my  best, 
and  tried  to  learn,  and  to  be  good.  Oh ! don’t 
reproach  me  with  what  I am  innocent  of ; for  I 
am  quite,  quite  alone.” 

“Insolent!”  retorted  the  Marcassin.  “You 
will  reason,  will  you?  Ah!  it  is  I who  will 
bring  you  to  reason.  Tell  mo  instantly  the 
names  of  the  swindlers  who  owe  me  three  thou- 
sand francs.” 

“ Indeed  I don’t  know,  madame.  How  can  I 
tell  ? From  the  day  I was  brought  here  I have 
never  had  a single  letter,  a single  visitor,  a single 
friend,  except  that  (leas  ^Ififlenpoieelle  Marygold, 
who  is  goner’  : 


balcony  “ »„  date™  n.cntlos , ho  name  of  tore- 
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bellions  and  ungrateful  girl  to  me?”  interrupted 
the  schoolmistress,  with  a furious  look.  ‘ ‘ Allons ! 
It  is  of  a piece  with  your  other  impertinence.” 

Lily  could  only  sob  and  wring  her  hands  in 
reply. 

“The  very  clothes  you  have  on  your  back 
have  been  paid  for  or  renewed  by  me  these  two 
years  past.  You  are  a burden,  a pest,  an  in- 
cumbrance to  the  school.  It  is  by  fraud  that 
you  have  learned  the  piano,  the  dance.  You 
have  robbed  me  of  lessons  in  drawing  and  geog- 
raphy. Why  do  I not  give  you  up  to  the  police 
for  the  escroquerie  of  your  parents — if  you  have 
any  parents— little  miserable,  who  ought  to  have 
been  put  into  the  crfeche  of  the  Enfants  Trouves  ? 
Why  do  I not  send  you  to  the  Ddpot  of  Mendici- 
ty P ' Tell  me,  little  beggar  brat!” 

’ In  a bodily  as  well  as  a mental  rage  at  last, 

. which  was  strange  with  this  frigid  woman,  she 
rose  and  seized  Lily  by  the  shoulders  and  shook 
her.  The  terrified  girl  fled  into  a corner  of  the 
room,  too  much  alarmed  to  shriek,  but  trembling 
and  holding  her  hands  before  her  face. 

Mademoiselle  Marcassin  resumed  her  self- 
possession.  She  was  a coldly  logical  lady,  and 
recognized  the  inexpediency  of  a personal  con- 
flict with  a pensionnaire  whose  only  fault  was 
that  her  friends  had  neglected  to  pay  her  half- 
yearly  bills.  Besides,  she  knew  tjiat  the  charges 
she  brought  against  the  girl  of  being  “idle,  im- 
pertinent, worthless,  and  insubordinate,"  were 
groundless.  There  were  few  girls  in  the  school 
more  studious  than  Lily,  and  there  was  not  one 
better  conducted. 

She  sat  down  at  her  bureau  again,  replaced  the 
packets  in  the  drawer,  and  locked  it.  “ A truce 
to  these  absurdities,”  she  said.  “No  harm  has 
been  done  you.  Let  us  have  no  more  whimper- 
ing, or  we  will  see  what  effect  the  atmosphere  of 
the  wood-cellar — la  cave  au  bois — and  two  days’ 
bread-and-water  will  have  upon  you.  Come  for- 
ward, and  stand  in  front  6f  this  bureau,  and  lis- 
ten to  me.” 

Lily  came  forward  as  she  was  commanded. 
She  hastily  dried  her  eyes,  and  stood  before  the 
Marcassin,  pale,  but  composed. 

“ People  who  eat  bread  must  earn  it,”  remark- 
ed the  schoolmistress.  “ Don’t  think  I am  going 
to  keep  you — pour  vos  beaux  yeux — for  your  own 
sweet  sake.  If  you  continue  to  live  here,  you 
must  work.  Are  you  ready  to  work  ?’’ 

“Yes,  raadame,  as  hard  as  ever  you  wish 
me.” 


“ We  shall  see.  If  I sent  you  away  from  here, 
your  destination  would  be  the  Prefecture  de  Po- 
lice. You  have  no  domicile,  no  papers,  no  name 
even  that  offers  reasonable  proof  of  identity,  and 
I question  whether  the  consul  of  your  nation 
would  be  at  the  trouble  of  reclaiming  you.  The 
woman  who  brought  you  here — I wish  I could 
catch  sight  of  her,  la  vaurienne ! — spoke  English, 
but  she  was  French.  She  told  me  you  had  been 
bom  in  France.  Thus,  all  the  police  could  do 
for  you  would  be  to  send  you  to  a house  of  cor- 
rection— a penitentiary,  understand  me  well — 
where  you  would  be  confined  till  you  were  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age,  where  you  would  be  kept  all 
day,  either  kneeling  on  the  cold  stones  singing 
psalms,  or  working  your  fingers  to  the  bone  with 
needle-work,  under  the  tutelage  of  the  good  gray 
sisters  who  have  little  machines  and  leathern 
thongs  to  keep  their  correctionnaires  in  order.” 

Lily’s  heart  sank  within  her.  She  had  heard 
appalling  stories  of  the  severities  practiced  in  the 
Maisons  de  Correction — stories  which,  in  justice  to 
the  good  nuns  who  conduct  those  establishments, 
must  be  branded  as  apocryphal.  Could  they  be 
worse  stories  than  Lily  might  tell  of  the  Pension 
Marcassin  ? 

“You  may  remain  here,”  continued  the  Mar- 
cassin. “But  on  a different  footing.  You  are 
no  longer  a pensionnaire,  but  a fille  de  classe. 
You  will  do  what  you  are  told,  and  learn  what 
you  are  permitted,  and  will  make  yourself  as  use- 
ful as  common  gratitude  for  being  fed,  lodged, 
and  clothed  should  render  you.  We  will  say 
nothing  of  the  arrears  for  your  board  and  edu- 
cation. If  I can  not  discover  the  swindlers  who 
have  cozened  me  out  of  my  money,  you  and  I 
will  have  some  future  conversation  on  the  mat- 
ter. Now  you  may  go.” 


SCENES  AT  FREDERICKSBURG. 

In  company  with  other  delegates  of  the  Christian 
Commission  I reached  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  on 
the  12th  of  May,  seven  days  after  the  first  engage- 
ment of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  with  the  Confed- 
erate forces  under  General  Lee.  The  spectacle 
which  presented  itself  to  our  view  as  we  passed 
down  the  pleasant  streets  to  4he  head-quarters  of 
the  Commission  was  pitiable  to  the  last  degree. 
The  town  was  one  vast  hospital ; every  church,  ev- 
ery store,  every  dwelling,  every  door-yard  was 
crowded  with  wounded ; even  the  side-walks  were 
occupied  in  many  places  by  exhausted  soldiers  on 
their  way  from  the  field  in  search  of  shelter  and  as- 
sistance. On  that  day — the  12th  of  May — there 
were  six  thousand  maimed  and  mangled  veterans 
thus  accumulated  in  this  charming  town,  this  ma- 
lignantly traitorous  town,  lying  by  the  river’s  brink, 
with  green  and  smiling  slopes  stretching  away  be- 
hind it,  and  rows  of  thrifty  trees  spreading  their 
broad  boughs  along  its  ample  streets.  Walking 
abroad  any  hour  of  the  day,  groups  of  soldiers,  with 
arms  and  faces  bandaged,  with  feet  limping  painful- 
ly, many  leaning  on  crutches,  some  supported  on  the 
brawny  arms  of  kindly  comrades,  met  us  at  even’ cor- 
ner. Entering  the  roomy  churches,  a wounded  hero 
was  found  lying  in  every  pew,  with  his  dirty  blank- 
et for  a pillow ; others  crowded  the  vestibule,  aisles, 
and  pulpit;  while  among  them  all  nurses  moved 
softly  to  and  fro,  some  with  cups  of  coffee  and  bask- 
ets of  fruit,  some  with  basins  and  sponges,  some 
with  bandages,  lint,  and  clothing— all  with  some- 
thing needed  by  the  suffering.  Stepping  into  a 
private  mansion,  its  portico  overhung  with  vines, 
and  flowers  creeping  up-  UjAi'  windows,  soiled, 


weary,  wounded  men  were  found  in  every  nook  and 
corner,  occupying  chairs,  sofas,  beds,  or  lying  on 
the  floors,  or  sitting  in  ghastly  rows  against  the 
walls,  patiently  awaiting  necessary  relief.  Every 
where  weariness  was  finding  rest,  and  brave,  pa- 
tient souls  were  finding  anchorage  in  still,  home- 
like harbors,  away  from  the  battle's  storm. 

Hourly,  as  the  days  and  nights  slipped  on,  trains 
of  ambulances  from  the  distant  field  wound  along 
the  streets,  pausing  here  and  there  to  leave  addi- 
tional wounded,  or  to  permit  the  guards  to  lift  out 
the  dead  and  dying,  and  carry  them  away  on  stretch- 
ers to  the  dead-house,  or  the  rooms  where  the  more 
serious  cases  were  attended  to  by  the  surgeons. 
Scarcely  an  hour  passed,  in  the  five  days  imme- 
diately following  our  arrival,  that  trains  of  this 
kind  did  not  reach  the  town.  Often,  the  ambu- 
lance trains  proving  inadequate  to  the  emergency, 
the  wounded  were  brought  in  in  heavy  army  wag- 
ons, the  men  lying  flat  on  their  backs  and  suffering 
necessarily  from  the  incessant  jolting  and  the  ab- 
sence of  the  comforts  ordinarily  provided  in  ambu- 
lances. In  some  instances  the  poor  fellows  thus 
brought  in  were  without  any  thing  to  eat  or  drink 
for  over  two  days. 

THK  HOSPITAL  ORGANIZATION. 

As  far  as  possible  the  wounded,  as  they  were 
brought  in,  were  classified  and  assigned  to  the  divi- 
sion and  corps  to  which  they  belonged.  In  the  Sec- 
ond and  Sixth  Corps  the  loss  had  been  so  great  that 
several  of  the  largest  buildings  in  the  town  were  re- 
quired to  accommodate  merely  the  serious  cases. 
One  principal  surgeon,  with  as  many  assistants  as 
were  naeded,  was  assigned  to  each  hospital,  the 
delegates  of  the  Christian  and  Sanitary  Commis- 
sions acting  as  nurses.  These  men  labored  with  a 
zeal  and  fidelity  which  can  not  be  too  warmly  com- 
mended. Many  worked  night  and  day,  snatching 
bits  of  sleep  at  odd  moments,  in  carrying  stores, 
dressing  wounds,  washing  and  clothing  the  sick  and 
wounded,  preparing  food  and  drink,  writing  letters 
for  the  soldiers  to  the  dear  ones  at  home.  This  last 
is  a prominent  feature  in  the  work  of  the  Christian 
Commission.  Its  delegates,  in  all  cases  where 
deaths  occur  under  their  observation,  furnish  par- 
ticulars of  the  event  to  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  deceased,  always  sending  a lock  of  hair  as  a me- 
mento of  the  lost  one ; and  communicate  also,  in  be- 
half of  the  wounded  whenever  they  desire  it,  with  the 
homes  they  have  left  to  battle  for  the  nation’s  sake. 
Thousands  of  hearts  have  thus  been  enriched  by 
news  from  the  field  which  might  never,  but  for 
this  Commission,  have  been  informed  as  to  the  fate 
of  absent  dear  ones. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  THK  WORK  OF  RELIEF. 

For  the  first  week  after  our  occupation  of  Fred- 
ericksburg hospital  supplies  were  very  scarce,  and 
there  was  much  suffering  in  consequence.  The 
few  citizens  who  had  failed  to  join  in  the  exodus 
of  the  population  refused  to  furnish  any  facilities 
for  the  care  of  the  wounded ; the  stores  had  been 
stripped  by  the  Confederate  soldiery,  and  absolute 
destitution  consequently  prevailed,  even  the  com- 
monest utensils,  such  as  cups  and  basins,  being  al- 
together beyond  our  reach.  It  happened,  from  this, 
that  many  of  the  wounded  were  neither  cleansed 
nor  removed  from  the  wagons  in  which  they  were 
transported  from  the  field  for  two  or  three  days 
after  their  arrival,  and  some  who  were  carried  to 
Belle  Plain  were  a whole  week  without  surgical 
assistance.  Within  nine  days,  however,  after  the 
first  engagement,  the  medical  and  sanitary  work 
was  thoroughly  systematized;  adequate  supplies 
were  obtained,  and  the  condition  of  the  men  was 
made  comparatively  comfortable.  On  Saturday  the 
14th,  when  there  were  6000  wounded  in  the  hospi- 
tals, and  probably  2000  others  wandering  about  the 
streets,  there  were  none  for  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  provide,  though  there  was  of  course,  among  those 
who  had  suffered  amputations,  or  sustained  injuries 
in  vital  parts,  a great  amount  of  suffering  which  it 
was  impossible  for  any  human  skill  to  relieve. 

. CHARACTER  OF  THK  WOUNDS. 

A large  proportion  of  those  who  had  gone  into 
hospital  had  sustained  wounds  of  the  arm  and  right 
breast.  This  was  said  to  be  owing  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  engagements  in  “the  Wilderness,"  where 
the  scrub  timber  was  about  as  high  as  a man's  head, 
the  right  arm,  lifted  necessarily  in  loading  the  mus- 
ket, had  presented  a mark  for  the  sharp-shooters  of 
the  enemy,  who,  firing  deliberately  under  cover 
of  the  brush,  had  thus  disabled  an  unnatural  pro- 
portion of  our  soldiers  in  the  arm  so  peculiarly  ex- 
posed. The  wounds  thus  received  were  for  the 
most  part  slight,  and  would  not  permanently  disa- 
ble those  sustaining  them.  Many,  however,  wound- 
ed from  the  same  cause  in  the  head,  suffered  great- 
ly; in  some  cases  balls  were  extracted,  in  others 
broken  pieces  of  the  skull  removed,  and  in  a few 
«ves  were  shot  away,  jaws  broken,  noses  fractured. 
Wounds  of  this  nature  required  the  closest  care  and 
attention,  needing  to  be  dressed,  when  peculiarly 
aggravated,  once  or  twice  a day.  One  poor  fellow 
who  fell  under  our  care— J.  H.  Pervis,  of  the  Thir- 
ty-seventh Alabama  Regiment — was  wounded  in 
four  places,  namely : in  the  neck,  breast,  shoulder, 
and  right  arm— all  the  wounds  having  been  made 
by  a single  ball.  The  hurts  were  of  the  most  ag- 
gravated and  offensive  character,  emitting  a horri- 
ble odor ; but  the  sufferer  was  attended  to  with  the 
same  care  as  our  own  men,  his  hurts  being  faith- 
fully cleansed  and  dressed  twie#a  day. 

All  these  wounds,  however,  were  but  scratches  as 
compared  with  the  injuries  of  many  who  fell  in  the 
desperate  engagement  of  Thursday,  May  12.  Some 
of  the  men  who  came  in  from  that  terrible  field 
were  literal  hulks.  Arms,  legs,  hands,  feet,  and 
in  some  cases  even  the  bowels,  were  shot  away; 
and  for  two  days  after  their  arrival  in  the  hospi- 
tals a large  force  of  surgeons  was  constantly  em- 
ployed in  amputating  fractured  limbs.  Walking 
the  streets,  you  could  see  streams  of  stretchers 
bending  under  limp  and  mangled  bodies,  dead  and 
living,  flowing  in  and  out  at  the  doors;  while  nil 
about  groups  of  soldiers  stood  chatting  with  calm 
unconcern,  simply  saying,  as  the  litters  drifted  past 
them,  “There  goes  Captain  This,  Colonel  That,  or 
Private  So-and-so — dead,  poor  fellow,  at  last  l* 
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SPIRIT  OF  THK  MEN. 

Yet  amidst. all  these  scenes  of  horror,  these 
pains  and  sufferings,  under  which  common  men 
would  have  perished,  these  royal-souled  veterans 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  did  not  utter  one 
whimper  or  complaint.  Suffering  often  for  food 
and  drink ; ftheir  clothing  saturated  with  blood, 
their  limbs  limp  and  helpless ; sometimes  dragging 
themselves  on  crutches,  by  painful  marches,  from 
the  distant  field  to  the  nearest  hospital,  they  en- 
dured all  with  a robust  patience  and  resignation, 
showing  they  had  in  them  the  stuff  of  which  mar- 
tyrs are  made,  seeming  to  rejoice  that  it  was  their 
privilege  to  “suffer  and  be  strong”  for  the  nation’s 
sake.  A cup  of  coffee,  or  ration  of  “hard  tack,” 
seemed  to  compensate,  in  their  view,  for  all  pains 
and  losses ; and  the  assurance  of  shelter  and  a hand- 
breath  of  dry  ground  on  which  to  spread  their 
blankets  and  lie  down  to  rest,  was  to  them  the  only 
bliss,  beyond  the  supply  of  nature’s  wants,  they 
could  desire.  One  day,  passing  along  a side  street, 
we  found  a woman  kneeling  Over  a soldier  lying 
prostrate  on  the  sidewalk,  his  head  resting  on  a 
tuft  of  grass  which  the  thousands  of  hurrying  feet 
had  left  untouched.  Upon  inquiry  we  learned  that 
the  sufferer — named  Stephen  Kidd,  of  the  Twelfth 
New  Jersey  Regiment  — had  two  wounds  in  his 
bowels  and  his  right  arm  broken ; that  he  had  come 
from  the  field  in  an  ambulance,  but  becoming  too 
much  exhausted  to  ride  any  further  had  been  lifted 
out  and  left  at  the  roadside  where  we  found  him. 
Stimulants  were  administered,  and  animation  was 
after  a while  restored,  when  the  wounjp  were 
dressed,  though  it  was  apparent  he  could  not  sur- 
vive the  day.  The  brave  fellow,  however,  vehe- 
mently insisted  that  he  “ would  be  all  right  in  a 
day  or  two ;”  and  on  reply  to  a question  whether 
he  would  not  like  his  family  to  be  advised  of  his 
condition,  said  It  was  altogether  unnecessary;  he 
could  very  soon  write  himself  and  tell  the  whole 
story.  Yet,  while  he  was  thus  talking  to  us  in 
painful  morsels  of  speech,  death  was  eveiy  moment 
deepening  its  shadow  on  his  face,  and  the  soft  sky, 
bending  over  him,  and  all  nature’s  loveliness,  was 
fading  slowly,  surely,  and  forever  from  his  failing 
sight ! The  dream  of  his  heart,  glimmering  that 
hour  through  hie  feeble  talk,  that  he  would  yet 
have  “ another  chance”  at  the  foe,  and  participate, 
perhaps,  in  the  glory  of  the  final  triumph,  was  not 
to  have  its  fulfillment,  failing,  alas ! as  the  prophe- 
cies of  how  many  other  brave  souls  have  failed  in 
these  sad  years  of  the  latter  time. 

Yet  the  noble  men  who  “welcome  death  with 
songs  and  decorate  it  with  the  braveries  of  faith” 
are  by  no  means  callous  to  the  gentler  influences  of 
life.  The  mere  mention  of  Home  was  at  any  time 
sufficient  to  bring  a grave  and  wistful  look  into  the 
bronzed,  weather-beaten  veteran’s  face.  Passing  a 
church  occupied  as  a hospital,  a night  or  so  after 
our  arrival,  we  heard  the  music  of  an  organ.  En- 
tering the  building,  with  every  pew  and  aisle 
crowded  with  wounded,  a ghostly  light  from  a 
dozen  lanterns  making  the  darkness  seem  only  the 
more  horrible,  we  saw  in  the  organ-loft  a group  of 
men  with  their  arms  in  slings,  one  of  whom,  who 
had  sustained,  a mere  trifle  of  a hurt,  was  fondling 
the  organ-keys.  Presently,  as  we  stood  there  in 
tlie  pallid  gloom,  down  from  the  gallery,  and  along 
the  aisles,  floated  the  tender  notes  of  “ Home,  sweet 
Home,”  sobbing,  sighing,  as  with  the  unutterable 
longings  of  souls  famished  for  glimpses  of  the  dear 
spot,  around  which  all  of  life’s  joys  and  hopes  are 
forever  grouped.  The  spirit  of  the  song  seemed,  on 
the  instant,  to  fill  all  the  .place,  and  every  maimed 
and  suffering  hero,  who  in  the  battle’s  face  had 
been  stern  and  pitiless  as  death,  melted  at  the  1 
touch  of  the  familiar  melody.  Bandaged  hands  I 
stole  to  eyes  unused  to  weeping;  heads  that  no  j 
calamity  could  have  bowed  bent  under  the  soft 
pressure  of  old  home-memories.  To  how  many 
souls,  think  you,  came  glimpses  in  that  moment 
of  homes  far  away — homes  on  busy  city  streets,  | 
homes  on  green  hill-sides  dotted  with  apple-trees  in  , 
bloom,  homes  in  pleasant  villages  with  gardens  ly-  i 
ing  all  around  them ; homes  in  which  a vacant  j 
chair  awaits  the  father’s  or  son’s  return,  and  sweet-  \ 
faced  children,  clambering  tc  the  mother’s  knee, 
prattle  in  their  innocence  of  the  dear  one  exposed 
to  the  battle’s  storm,  while  unto  them  the  May 
skies  float  down  only  blossoms,  song,  and  fragrance  ? 

The  music  ceased  at  last,  and  for  a little  time  all 
was  still.  Then,  suddenly,  from  a far  corner  of  the 
gallery,  came  a voice:  “Now  give  us  ‘Yankee 
Doodle ;'  ’’  and  with  that  a gust  of  feeble  cheers  flut- 
tered up  from  the  ghostly  pews,  and,  obedient  to  the 
call,  the  organ  pealed  out,  full  and  strong,  the  na- 
tion’s hymn,  supplementing  it  with  “ Hail  Colum- 
bia ! ” and  other  stirring  airs,  to  all  of  which  the  vet- 
erans cried,  again  and  again,  Encore.  We  walked 
away  with  their  faint  cheers  sounding  in  our  ears ; 
and  we  say  to  ourselves  hourly,  as  we  remember 
that  soul-lifting  scene,  “ With  such  men  to  fight  our 
battles  victory  must  be  ours.” 

Many  other  scenes  deepened  the  impression  that 
no  more  magnificent  courage  ever  animated  any 
army  than  that  which  nerves  and  sustains  the  sol- 
diery of  General  Grant.  Every  hour  or  so  regi- 
ments of  fresh  troops,  marching  to  the  front,  passed 
through  Fredericksburg.  As  they  moved  forward 
to  the  sound  of  inspiring  music,  groups  of  wounded, 
standing  on  the  corners  and  sitting  on  the  piazzas 
and  in  windows  of  the  hospitals,  saluted  them  with 
round  after  round  of  cheers.  That  was  the  wel- 
come of  men  who  had  been  through  the  fire  to 
men.  as  noble  as  themselves,  who  were  panting 
and  straining  for  the  same  glorious  baptism.  For 
every  cheer  from  the  limping,  smitten  spectators, 
they  returned— these  fresh,  clean,  courageous  com- 
ers— salutations  of  double  volume,  cheering  with  all 
the  strength  of  lusty  manhood,  flags  dipping  and 
fluttering  over  all  as  if  with  royal  benedictions. 
The  wounded,  under  the  inspiration  of  such  grand 
moments,  forgot  all  the  dangers  of  the  field,  all  their 
personal  pains  and  sacrifices ; they  thought  only  of 
the  Cause,  remembered  only  that  these  stout’ fel- 
lows marching  to  the  front  would  fill  their  places 
and  help  achieve  the  overthrow  at  last  of  the  still 
defiant  foe ; and  that  thought  brought  a welcome  to 
I every  lip,  and  made  every  heart  eager  for  the  fray. 


An  excellent  illustration  of  the  prevailing  tem- 
per of  the  men  was  given  by  a Pennsylvania  cap- 
tain, who  had  been  wounded  in  the  thigh  and  or. 
dered  to  Washington.  “I  wouldn’t  have  minded 
my  hurt,”  he  said,  with  a sort  of  savage  despair, 
“if  I had  only  been  able  to  do  something  before  re- 
ceiving it.  But  that  was  denied  mp.  I had  just 
got  my  men  into  line  and  their  pieces  loaded,  and 
was  about  to  give  the  order  to  fire,  when  a bullet 
came  whizzing  straight  into  my  leg,  and  I fell  with 
the  order  forming  on  my  lips.  Oh,  if  I could  only 
have  delivered  a single  volley ! But  here  I am, 
disabled,  and  without  the  consolation  that  I have 
done  a single  thing  for  the  cause.”  Another  brave 
fellow,  chatting  with  the  surgeon  while  his  wounds 
were  dressed,  said  it 1 ‘ was  too  bad  he  had  been  hit," 
he  “ wanted  so  much  to  remain  in  the  ranks ;”  and 
with  that  broke  into  sobs  because  he  couldn’t  at 
once  return  to  the  front  and  share  in  the  perils  of 
coming  battle-days. 

DISPOSITION  OF  THE  RKBKLS. 

The  feeling  of  all  the  Confederates  with  whom 
we  were  able  to  converse  was  one  of  unqualified 
discontent  with  the  Confederacy  and  its  rulers,  and 
of  hearty  weariness  at  the  prolongation  of  the  war. 
All  admitted  that  popular  freedom  at  the  South  had 
been  destroyed ; that  the  army  was  only  kept  to- 
gether by  harsh  and  arbitrary  measures ; and  that 
the  people  would  welcome  gladly  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  order,  even  under  Federal  rule.  Many 
of  these  men  had  been  kept  in  the  service  by  force 
after  the  expiration  of  the  terms  for  which  they 
enlisted;  and  they  all  manifested  the  utmost  sat- 
isfaction at  their  deliverance  from  the  grip  of  the 
Confederate  authority.  They  seemed,  for  the  most 
part,  surprised  at  the  kind  treatment  they  received 
at  the  hands  of  our  surgeons  and  nurses,  and  were 
even  more  amazed  at  the  evidences  every  where 
presented  of  the  unfailing  resources  and  prosperity 
of  the  North.  The  appearance  of  these  prisoners, 
ten  thousand  of  whom  we  saw  in  camp,  was  any 
thing  but  prepossessing.  None  had  complete  uni- 
forms; many  were  barefooted;  many  without  hats; 
and  their  faces  were  to  the  last  degree  expression- 
less and  stolid. 

THE  FREDERICKSBURG  CEMKTKRT. 

Back  of  Fredericksburg,  near  the  foot  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Heights,  lies  a cemetery,  surrounded  with 
a heavy  wall,  and  crowded  with  trees  and  shrub- 
bery, with  flowers  fringing  the  ample  walks,  and 
gray,  weather-beaten  tombs  and  green  hillocks 
marking  the  couches  where  weary  pilgrims  have 
lain  down  to  the  long  sleep.  At  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  this  cemetery  are  several  rows  of  graves, 
with  plain  boards  at  the  head  and  foot  of  each, 
where  some  hundreds  of  North  Carolina,  Arkansas, 
Virginia,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi  sol- 
diers, who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  in 
December,  1862,  are  buried.  These  graves  have 
been  neatly  kept ; many  are  embellished  with  floral 
tributes  from  some  kindly  hands ; some  have  pots 
of  flowers  leaning  against  the  plain  head-boards, 
while  upon  all  green  mantles  are  folded  lovingly,  as 
if  to  shield  the  still  sleepers  from  all  rudely-pelting 
storms.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  grounds,  as  we 
wandered  to  and  fro,  we  found  several  graves,  just 
made,  in  which  loyal  soldiers,  fallen  in  this  cam- 
paign, have  been  buried.  On  one  of  these  graves 
— that  of  a Maine  soldier— some  one  had  planted  a 
rose-bush,  and  grouped  a handful  of  round  white 
stones  in  the  form  of  a wreath.  Beside  these  were 
other  graves,  just  opened,  waiting  occupants  from 
the  hospitals  a little  distance  away.  Thus,  how- 
ever divided  in  life — with  whatever  eager  passion 
contending  under  hostile  flags— the  loyal  and  dis- 
loyal sleep  side  by  side  ah  last  in  the  bivouac  that 
only  the  long-roll  of  the  Judgment  shall  break: 
sleep  side  by  side,  with  the  same  boughs  whispering 
over  them,  the  same  birds  singing  around  them,  the 
same  summer  blossoms  drifting  fragrance  through 
their  calm  sleep,  the  same  softly-stepping  years 
pacing  past  their  graves,  leaving  shadows  and  wreck 
behind. 

THE  SOLDIERS  AND  GENERAL  GRANT. 

It  is  wonderful  how  entirely  the  army  confides 
in  General  Grant.  Every  soldier’s  tongue  is  full 
of  his  praises.  No  matter  how  severely  wounded, 
no  matter  how  intensely  suffering,  if  there  is  strength 
enough  in  him  to  speak,  every  man  in  all  these  hos- 
pital wards  will  tell  you,  if  you  ask  him,  his  opin- 
ion, “ He  is  one  of  us,  this  Unconditional  Surren- 
der General ; and  he  will  bring  us  through,  God 
willing,  just  as  surely  as  the  sun  shines.”  Then 
they  will  tell  you  stories  of  the  watchfulness  and 
care,  the  fearlessness  and  obstinate  intrepidity  of 
this  man  whose  plume  they  delight  to  follow ; how 
he  is  every  where,  by  night  and  day,  looking  after 
the  Comfort  of  his  men,  and  quietly  prosecuting  the 
strategic  work  of  the  campaign ; how  he  rides,  un- 
expectedly, to  the  remote  outposts,  speaking  a pleas- 
ant word  to  the  pickets  if  faithfully  on  duty,  and 
administering  reprimands  if  not  vigilant  and  watch- 
ful ; how  he  shuns  fuss  and  show,  going  about  oft- 
en with  only  an  orderly,  instead  of  a dozen  or  so  of 
foppish,  bedizened  aids ; how  his  staff,  plain,  earn- 
est men  like  himself,  get  down  at  times  from  their 
horses,  that  sick  and  wounded  fellows,  straggling 
hospital-ward,  may  rest  their  weariness  by  riding 
to  their  destination ; how,  in  a word,  he  is  an  earn- 
est, thoughtful,  resolute,  kind  man,  sympathizing 
with  the  humblest  soldier  in  his  ranks,  penetrated 
with  a solemn  appreciation  of  the  work  given  him 
to  do,  and  determined,  by  Heaven’s  help,  to  do  it, 
right  on  the  line  he  has  occupied.  And  when  they 
tell  you  this,  these  maimed  heroes  lying  here  in 
these  Fredericksburg  hospitals,  they  add  always, 
with  a magnificent  elan — an  energy  which  has  a 
grand  touch  of  pride  in  it — “ And  we’ll  help  him  do 
this  work;  we’ll  stand  by  him  to  the  end,  come 
what  may : we’ll  perish,  every  man  of  us,  rather 
than  have  him  fail  and  the  Cause  dishonored ; we  ll 
be  proud  of  every  scar  won  in  fighting  where  he 
leads.”  What  is  it— can  any  one  tell  us? — that 
makes  two  hundred  thousand  men  put  trust  and 
confidence  so  complete  as  this  in  this  simple-hearted 
farmer-General,  who,  three  years  ago,  was  husk- 
| ing  com  or  j;  ji^e-plow  on  far  Western  prai- 
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A BLOCKADER’S  STORY. 

A correspondent  of  the  Weekly,  on  board  the 
United  States  steamer  Virginia,  off  Galveston,  sends 
us  the  following  curious  and  interesting  story.  The 
writer,  we  believe,  is  entirely  trustworthy : 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  your  readers  who  may 
be  interested  in  psychological  investigations,  I send 
you  an  account  of  the  following  remarkable  incident 
which  occurred  on  board  of  this  vessel  a few  weeks 
ago.  Having  captured  a schooner,  which  was  Liken 
while  attempting  to  violate  the  blockade,  she  was 
dispatched,  in  charge  of  a prize  officer  and  crew,  to 
New  Orleans,  with  orders  to  proceed  without  delay. 
At  the  time  of  the  capture  we  had  a sick  man  on 
board  who  was  delirious,  and  had  been  given  up  by 
the  doctor  as  past  all  hopes  of  recovery.  When  in 
health  he  had  been  remarkably  quiet,  but  in  his 
present  excited  state  he  talked  incessantly.  Soon 
after  the  schooner  had  left  for  New  Orleans  the 
sick  man  called  out  in  a loud,  authoritative  voice, 
44  Schooner  ahoy ! What  schooner  is  that  ? Schoon- 
er ahoyl  what  schooner  is  that,  I say?”  He  ap- 
peared to  have  some  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
name,  but  at  length  said,  “ Oh,  that  is  your  name, 
is  it  ? ” [The  prize  schooner’s  name  was  Spanish,  the 
Juanilo  pronounced  Wanito.~\  44  What  water  have 
you  got?”  “Five  fathoms — four  fathoms— three 
fathoms — two  fathoms.”  “ Look  out  there ! you 
will  be  ashore !"  “Heave  the  lead!”  “One  fath- 
om.” “ There,  you  are  right  ashore !” 

After  this  time  his  mind  turned  upon  other  sub- 
jects, and  nothing  was  thought  of  his  wanderings 
until  the  next  morning,  when  we  saw  the  Juanito 
hard  and  fast  among  breakers  on  the  beach  of  Gal- 
veston Island  about  two  miles  distant.  How  she 
went  there  we  have  not  yet  learned  satisfactorily ; 
but  anchoring  as  near  as  possible  to  her  we  saw  that 
she  had  been  abandoned,  and  the  officer  and  crew 
were  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 

That  the  connection  between  the  ravings  of  the 
sick  man  and  the  fate  of  the  schooner  was  wholly 
accidental  many  will  undoubtedly  conclude ; but  so 
many  developments  have  been  lately  made,  show- 
ing that  thoughts  can  be  unconsciously  communi- 
cated from  one  mind  to  another,  that  I can  not  dis- 
miss the  subject  so  abruptly,  but  will  give  a few 
more  particulars  concerning  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  man  was  probably  a sea- 
man who  had  often  thrown  the  lead,  and  that  at 
this  time  the  subject  was  by  some  slight  incident 
presented  to  his  mind.  But  this  was  not  so.  The 
man  was  a landsman,  had  never  thrown  the  lead 
himself,  or  even  seemed  to  notice  whether  it  was 
thrown  or  not.  Then,  again,  he  took  the  sound- 
ings correctly  from  a little  inshore  of  where  wc 
were  then  lying,  which  was  in  5£  fathoms,  and  car- 
ried them  gradually  in,  just  as  the  water  actually 
shoals  on  this  coast,  to  one  fathom,  which  would  be 
where  the  schooner  was  when  among  the  breakers. 

If  it  be  said  that  although  he  might  not  have 
appeared  to  take  notice  of  the  soundings,  yet  he 
must  have  often  heard  them  given,  and  his  mind 
being  in  an  unusually  excited  state  when  they  were 
presented  to  it,  then  I would  answer  that  the  sound- 
ings two  fathoms  and  one  fathom  he  never  could 
have  heard ; for  we  never  go  into  less  than  a quar- 
ter less  three  fathoms,  t.  e.,  2j.  Why,  then,  did 
he  not  stop  at  that  point  ? 

The  time  at  which  the  schooner  struck  agrees, 
as  nearly  as  we  can  ascertain,  with  that  of  the  wan- 
derings of  the  sick  man,  after  which  his  mind  turn- 
ed to  other  subjects.  Me  died  two  days  after.  We 
have  since  learned  from  deserters  that  no  lives  were 
lost,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  find  out  the  par- 
ticulars as  to  why  the  schooner  was  run  ashore. 

I do  not  pretend  to  explain  the  relation  which 
existed  between  the  minds  of  the  persons  on  board 
the  schooner  and  that  of  the  sick  man,  or  even  to 
say  that  there  was  any,  but  simply  state  the  facts 
for  those  whs  may  be  interested  in  such  subjects. 


THE  COAST-GUARDSMAN’S 
TALE. 

“ GooD-evening,  Sir.” 

“Good-evening.  A fine  night,  this.’’ 

“Yes,  Sir — a niceish  sort  of  night.  Pity  for  us 
we  don’t  have  more  of  them.” 

The  scene  was  on  the  south  coast  of  Cornwall, 
where  I had  retired  a few  days  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  long  vacation,  to  seek  a short  repose 
from  the  turmoil  and  worry  of  the  law ; leaving  be- 
hind me  the  old  time-worn  buildings  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  where  the  old  sun-dial,  with  its  quaint  motto,* 
seldom  looked  at,  and  still  seldomer  heeded,  is  per- 
petually reminding  us  of  the  frail  tenure  by  which 
we  hold  our-lives ; to  seek  a little  rest  and  quiet,  in 
about  the  quietest  part  of  England.  I had  taken 
rooms  in  a little  village  about  half  a mile  from  the 
sea ; and  the  short  walks  gradually  extended,  the 
regular  hours  and  the  quietness  of  every  thing  in- 
ternally and  externally  was  fast  bringing  me  round 
again,  when  the  circumstances  I am  about  to  relate 
took  place. 

It  was  a fine  moonlight  evening,  and  I stood  gaz- 
ing out  of  my  window  at  the  few  sfrangers  still  pass- 
ing up  and  down  the  village  street,  when  a sudden 
wish  came  into  my  head  to  take  a walk  along  the 
cliffs  by  moonlight.  I had  often  thought  of  doing 
this,  wondering  what  sort  of  life  the  Coast-Guards- 
men had  of  it — those  men  by  whom  every  inch  of 
England,  so  they  say,  is  walked  round  every  night, 
as  they  pace  up  and  down,  night  after  night,  and 
year  after  year ; and  so  I resolved,  at  last,  to  put 
my  long-fancied  scheme  into  execution. 

I had  been  sauntering  along  for  about  half  a mile, 
looking  at  the  blue  waves,  reaching  far,  far  out  into 
the  distance,  and  checkered  here  and  there  by  the 
distant  sail  of  some  fishing-boat,  gleaming  silver  in 
the  moonlight,  and  at  the  long  golden  track,  reach- 
ing from  far  away  up  to  the  base  of  the  cliffs— the 
foot-path  of  the  fairies,  as  I had  been  told  long  ago 
—and  peopling  it,  in  my  fancy,  with  the  light  spir- 
its of  the  air,  tripping  along  in  many  a fantastic 
maze,  on  the  glittering  surface,  and  calling  to  their 
sister  sprites  in  tl®  wat4i  jjjeldw,  when  I was  star- 


tled by  an  approaching  footstep,  and,  looking  up, 
saw  a man  close  to  me,  while  the  inviting  smell  from 
a short  pipe  quickly  recalled  me  from  my  fancies 
to  the  sense  of  ordinary  existence. 

All  that  I noticed  of  his  dress  was  that  he  had 
. on  a rough  pilot-coat,  with  a low  hat,  while  a thick 
walking-stick  formed  his  only  apparent  weapon  of 
offense  and  defense.  In  short,  it  was  with  him  that 
the  sentences  “first  above  written”  were  exchanged. 

I soon  found  that  my  new  acquaintance  was  one 
of  that  very  body  of  men  that  I had  so  often  pon- 
dered about ; and  so,  having  fallen  into  conversa- 
tion, 1 walked  on  a bit  with  him. 

“ 1 suppose  you  don't  have  much  to  do  now  be- 
sides walking  up  and  down,  do  you  ?” 

“ Why  no,  Sir.  There’s  not  so  much  doing  as 
there  used  to  be,  once  on  a time,  though  I have  seen 
some  goings  on  in  my  time — Mind  where  you  are 
treading,  Sir!”  he  exclaimed.  “The  cliff  is  not 
verjr  safe  along  the  edge,  and  if  it  gave  way  you 
would  be  smashed  on  the  rocks  below,  like  a poor 
fellow  I knew  was  some  time  ago.  God  rest  his 
soul !” 

“Whatof  him?”  I said.  “ Did  any  one  fall  over 
here  ?” 

“ Why  no,  Sir.  He  didn’t  exactly  fall  over,  and 
it  wasn’t  over  this  cliff,  neither,  but  the  one  we 
shall  come  to  next.  My  beat  ends  there,  and,  as  I 
am  a bitS>efore  my  time,  I expect  my  mate  won’t 
be  up  for  ten  minutes  or  so ; and,  if  you  like  to  hear 
the  tale,  though  it’s  not  so  much  after  all,  I will  tell 
you  on  the  spot  where  it  all  happened.  Indeed,  to 
say  the  truth,  I shall  be  very'  glad  of  your  com- 
pany', for  it’s  a whisht*  ftyot,  and,  often  as  I have 
waited  there,  1 am  always  glad  to  turn  my  back  on 
it  again." 

We  soon  reached  the  bay  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
After  looking  along  the  cliff,  to  see  if  there  were  any 
signs  of  his  companion,  and,  not  finding  any',  ho  sat 
down  on  a stone,  and  I lighted  a cigar,  and,  taking 
my  place  beside  him,  he  began:  • 

“ It  is  not  so  many  years  ago,  Sir,  eight  or  nine, 
maybe,  when  a young  gentleman  came  down  here, 
as  it  might  be  you,  to  spend  a month  or  so — our 
town  being  a quiet  sort  of  place,  like.  He  wasn’t 
a bad-looking  sort  of  fellow,  and  had  small  and 
white  hands.  Indeed  most  people  would  have  i 
called  him  handsome,  though  there  was  always  a 
kind  of  look  about  his  mouth  I didn’t  like  to  see.  ] 
He  was  staying  up  at  the  Miner’s  Arms,  and  there  j 
soon  got  tales  about  the  town  of  the  way  in  which  j 
he  and  two  or  three  other  wild  young  fellows  about  : 
here,  as  there  are  every  where,  used  to  go  on ; the  1 
.sitting  up  at  nights,  the  drinking  and  card-playing,  | 
and  the  wild  freaks  they  used  to  be  at.  But  as  he 
always  had  plenty  of  money,  and  paid  his  bill  every  j 
week  (it  was  by  his  own  wish),  Polmarthcn,  the 
landlord,  Sir,  never  cared  to  say  any  thing  to  him. 
He  was  a close  man,  was  Polmarthen,  and  no  doubt 
he  made  plenty  of  money  out  of  his  customer ; but 
it  would  have  been  better  for  him  if  he  had  never 
let  Mr.  Hendon  under  his  roof.  His  daughter, 
pretty  Kate  Polmarthen  as  she  was  always  called, 
was  the  prettiest  girl  for  miles  about  (I  see  you 
guess  what’s  coming),  and  many  was  the  glass  that 
had  been  emptied  in  her  honor,  and  many  a young 
man  would  have  given  much  to  have  stood  well  in 
her  good  graces;  but,  though  she  was  a bit  of  a 
flirt,  there  was  none'  that  had  ever  found  favor  in 
her  eyes  but  Ralph  Tregarva— a likely  young  fel- 
low as  ever  was  seen.  Folks  often  wondered  how 
it  was  that  old  Polmarthen  ever  allowed  his  daugh- 
ter to  engage  herself  to  young  Tregarva,  who  was 
only  a fisherman ; but  though  the  old  man  loved 
money  much,  he  loved  his  daughter  more;  and 
though  I hear  there  was  some  trouble  about  it,  yet, 
in  the  end,  he  gave  way  to  her  in  this.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  after  Mr.  Hendon  came  down  here, 
that  a change  seemed  to  come  over  poor  Kate.  She 
would  sit  silent  lor  hours,  and  if  Ralph  came  to  try 
and  cheer  her  up,  she  would  speak  sharply  and 
harshly  to  him,  and  then  sometimes  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears,  and  beg  his  pardon,  and  kiss  him, 
and  tell  him  that  he  was  the  dearest  and  best  of 
men,  and  that  she  was  not  worthy  of  him.  I was  a 
great  friend  of  his,  and  I gathered  most  of  this  from 
him  at  the  time,  poor  fellow  1 I was  sitting  in  my 
cottage  one  day  toward  the  evening,  thinking  it 
would  soon  be  time  to  be  going  off  on  my  beat, 
when  young  Tregarva  burst  in  with  a face  as  white 
as  a sheet,  and  scarcely  able  to  stand.  ‘ What  is 
the  matter,  man,’  said  I ; 4 have  you  6een  a ghost?’ 
but  he  staggered  to  a chair  and  fell,  rather  than  sat, 
down  on  it,  holding  his  face  between  his  hands, 
while  the  big  sobs  that  burst  from  him  seemed  to 
shake  him  from  head  to  foot,  though  not  a tear  fell 
through  his  fingers.  I stood  by  him  for  some  little 
time,  but  he  seemed  to  grow  worse  instead  of  bet- 
ter, and  at  last  I laid  my  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

‘ Come,  Ralph,  be  a man ; what  is  all  this  about  ?’ 
He  turned  on  me  like  a tiger.  4 Leave  me  alone, 
curse  you.  Do-you  tec  mock  at  me?’  and  with 
one  spring  he  was  ,.ast  me,  and  out  at  the  door  like 
a madman.  I followed  in  haste,  greatly  alarmed, 
as  you  may  suppose,  but  could  see  nothing  of  him. 
There  was  a mist  rising,  and  any  one  would  have 
been  invisible  at  any  moderate  distance ; and  it  was 
with  deep  forebodings  that  I went  my  rounds  that 
night.  When  I returned  to  my  cottage  I noticed  a 
small  piece  of  paper  lying  on  the  floor.  It  explained 
all.  It  was  a letter  from  Hendon  to  Kate,  evident- 
ly written  in  a hurry,  and  was  all  crumpled  up  as 
if  it  had  been  clenched  in  the  fingers.  No  doubt  it 
had  dropped  from  Ralph’s  hand,  though  how'  he  got 
it  I do  not  know.  It  left  no  room  for  doubt.  He 
urged  her  to  fly  from  the  village,  and  promised 
that  he  would  provide  for  her.  Soon  after  I heard 
more.  That  same  evening  Kate  Polmarthen  had 
disappeared.  That  morning  her  bedroom  had  been 
found  empty,  and  she  was  gone.  What  surprised 
others,  though  not  me,  was,  that  her  father  made 
no  search  after  her— for  he  made  none.  He  knew 
only  too  well  why  she  had  gone.  Hendon  was  still 
’ in  the  village,  in  order,  I suppose,  to  divert  all  at- 
tention from  himself,  as  he  was  not  aware  that  the 
note  had  been  found,  Ralph  and  1 each  keeping  our 
own  counsel.  What  need  to  publish  the  certainty 
of  her  shame?  We  heard  nothing  of  Ralph  for 


three  days,  when  he  returned  and  went  about  his 
work  just  as  usual,  but  resenting  fiercely  any  men- 
tion of  the  past.  His  manner,  too,  was  quite  changed. 
Oh!  so  haggard  and  wild  he  looked,  and  with  a 
dogged  kind  of  sullenness  in  place  of  bis  former 
light-hearted  gayety.  Even  to  me  he  never  spoke 
now,  and  one  or  two  attempts  I made  to  draw  him 
out  into  conversation  were  met  with  such  bursts  of 
rage  that  I was  obliged  to  leave  him  to  himself. 
And  now  I must  come  to  the  most  painful  part  of 
my  tale.  You  see  that  the  bay  below  is  closed  in 
at  high-tide,  and  the  sand  gets  quite  covered.  It 
was  high-water  about  half-past  eleven  on  the  Sep- 
tember evening,  when  I was  on  my  beat,  and  a 
bright  night,  just  like  this.  I was  walking  along 
the  top  of  the  cliff,  just  where  we  are  now,  when  I 
thought  I heard  a voice  down  below,  on  the  beach, 
which  was  nearly  under  water.  Surprised  at  this, 

I looked  over  and  I saw  that  there  was  a figure 
there,  and  that  he  was  rushing  about  and  shouting 
up.  I could  recognize  the  voice  of  Hendon,  and 
called  out — ‘Holloa,  there?’  ‘Help!  help!’  he 
cried.  4 1 am  cut  off  by  the  tide.  I can’t  swim. 
Send  a boat.  For  God's  sake,  help  me !’  So  it  was. 
Sauntering  along,  he  had,  I suppose,  waited  there, 
and  had  found  himself  cut  off  by  the  rising  tide, 
which  would  have  been  the  case  an  hour  and  a half 
before  I saw  him,  so  that  he  must  have  waited  at 
least  that  time  with  the  water  gradually  rising 
higher  and  higher.  But  what  was  to  be  done? 
True,  I had  a rope,  and  instinctively  I had  taken  it 
out,  but  it  was  -only  a short  one,  about  a dozen 
yards  long.  I always  carry  a bit  about  with  me. 
It  often  comes  in  useful;  but  what  good  was  jt 
now  ? I could  not  descend  the  cliff,  and  if  I left 
my  beat  and  went  for  assistance  he  would  be  drowned 
long  before  I could  return.  Even  while  I hesita- 
ted I heard  a step  behind  me,  and  Ralph  Tregarva 
stood  by  my  side.  4 1 can  go  down  that  cliff,’  said 
he,  in  the  measured,  dogged  tone  he  had  always 
used  since  then,  though  there  seemed  to  be  an  ex- 
pression of  savage  exultation  in  his  tone  that  night 
that  made  me  shudder.  4 1 will  go.  Give  me  that 
rope.’  ‘Good  God!’  I exclaimed,  ‘it  is  certain 
death !’  While  I spoke,  however,  he  had  snatched 
the  rope  out  of  my  hands,  let  himself  over  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  and  was  going  down,  hand-under-hand, 
clutching  at  every  little  bush  and  every  tuft  of 
grass.  My  head  swam  watching  him.  One  slip, 
and  he  would  have  fallen,  literally  * smashed’  on 
the  rocks  below ; but  he  seemed  to  bear  a charmed 
life,  for  still  I could  see  him  going  down,  further 
and  further,  crawling  like  a lizard,  till  he  was  only 
some  eight  or  nine  yards  from  the  bottom.  There 
he  stopped.  There  is  a flat  ledge  of  rock  there,  and 
he  lay  down  on  it..  It  was  a still  night,  and  I could 
hear  him  as  plainly  as  I could  you,  Sir.  ‘ Mr.  Hen- 
don!’ lie  called  out.  ‘Oh,  thank  God,  you  are 
come  at  last !’  1 heard  Mr.  Hendon  answer.  “ Here 
I am.  How  can  I reach  you  ?’  ‘ I have  a rope 

with  me ; if  I throw  it  you,  can  you  get  up  here  ?’ 

‘ Yes,  yes ; be  quick,  be  quick.  The  tide  has  risen 
up  to  my  knees,  and  I am  half  dead  with  cold.’ 
‘Just  so,’  was  the  strange  answer  of  Tregarva. 
‘Quick!  quick!  do  not  trifle  with  me;  I shall 
drown.’  4 You  will  not  drdwn  for  half  an  hour  yet, 
Mr.  Hendon,’  replied  Tregarva,  with  a laugh.  But 
such  a laugh ! It  sounded  like  the  laughter  of  a 
fiend.  ‘Oh,  for  mercy’s  sake,  be  quick  1’  ‘Mercy.” 
echoed  Tregarva.  ‘ Such  as  you  have  shown  shall 
be  shown  to  you.  Where  is  Kate  Polmarthen?’ 

‘ I do  not  know.  I do  not,  indeed.  Quick  ! the 
water  is  over  my  knees.’  ‘ Liar!’  returned  Ralph, 
heedless  of  his  agonizing  entreaties.  1 1 have  ven- 
tured my  life  to  come  here.  Did  you  think  it  was 
to  save  you?  No;  it  was  to  secure  my  revenge. 
Never  shall  you  come  up  here  alive.  Listen  to  me. 
When  I heard  of  her  flight  I was  among  the  first  to 
visit  her  house.  Her  father  found  a letter  from  you, 
telling  her  where  to  go,  and  that  you  would  meet 
her.  She  had  dropped  it  in  her  hurried  departure. 
But  never  shall  you  meet  her  in  this  world.  Liar ! 
seducer ! Your  last  hour  is  come.  I have  but  to 
throw  you  this  rope  and  you  are  safe.  Your  life  is 
in  my  hands ; but  had  I a thousand  lives,  and  were 
each  of  them  entwined  in  your  one,  I would  give 
up  all,  all,  to  punish  you.’  Again  the  scream  arose 
— ‘Mercy!  mercy!’  ‘Mercy!’  again  echoed  Tre- 
garva. 4 Such  mercy  as  the  lion  shows  to  his  prey, 
such  shall  you  have.  You  shall  die,  wretch — die  in 
your  sins ; and,  as  the  water  mounts  higher  and 
higher,  think  of  her  whose  body  and  soul  you  have 
murdered — think  of  me  whoso  peace  of  mind,  you, 
in  your  wantonness,  have  utterly  wrecked,  and  then 
ask  for  mercy.  Never.’  Oh,  that  I could  forget 
the  fearful  scene  that  followed.  The  wretched 
Hendon,  as  the  water  mounted  higher  and  higher, 
while  each  wave  almost  tore  him  away  from  his 
fl  ail  hold  on  the  projections  of  the  rock,  clung  to 
the  cliff,  shrieking  out  mingled  prayers  and  blas- 
phemies in  his  agony,  while  the  relentless  waves 
came  dashing  in,  rearing  up,  with  a hoarse  boom, 
against  the  rocks,  while,  above  all,  rose  the  frantic 
yells  of  Tregarva,  as  he  exulted  in  his  terrors  and 
sufferings,  like  a wild  beast  over  his  victim.  The 
crisis  arrived.  One  mountainous  wave  came  roll- 
ing in,  and  while  his  death-shriek  still  rings  in  my 
ears,  Hendon  was  torn  away  from  his  hold.  His 
white  face  appeared  gleaming  among  the  spray  for 
one  moment,  the  next  he  was  dashed  with  fearful 
force  against  the  rocks,  and  the  next  a bleeding  and 
shattered  body  was  borne  out  to  sea.  Ralph  was 
reascending  the  cliff,  when,  losing  his  scanty  foot- 
hold, he  slipped  away.  For  one  moment  he  hung 
suspended  from  the  shrub  he  was  holding,  and  then, 
as  the  roots  gave  way  under  his  weight,  he  fell 
down  into  the  same  tomb  to  which  he  had  consigned 
his  victim.  His  body  was  never  found.  That  of 
Hendon  was  recovered  next  day,  and  an  inquest 
held.  I was  the  principal  witness,  and  a verdict 
of  4 willful  murder’  was  returned  against  Tregarva. 

I have  little  more  to  tell.  Poor  Kate  and  her 
babe  lie  side  by  side  in  the  church-yard.  And 
now,  Sir,  can  you  wonder  that  I dbn’t  much  like 
being  here  all  alone?  But  I see  my  mate  is  cora- 
ing,  just  in  time,  so  I will  bid  you  good-night,  Sir.” 

“ Good-night.” 

And  I returned  to  my  lodgings,  a sadder  and 
more  thoughtful,  if  not  a wiser,  man.  

UNIVtr 


uni  /e?smrT)rwcH  gan 


* Cornish  for  “dull— melancholy.” 


GENERAL  GRANT’S  CAMPAIGN. 

Wb  give  in  this  week’s  paper  several  sketches 
illustrating  General  Grant’s  Campaign  in  Virginia. 
That  on  pages  376  and  377,  “The  Struggle  for 
the  Salient,”  pictures  the  desperate  fight  of  May 
12,  which  resulted  in  a brilliant  victory  for  Gen- 
eral Hancock.  A Times  correspondent  thus  de- 
scribes the  struggle : 

At  the  point  at  which.  Hancock’s  assault  was  made,  at 
4 o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  rebel  breast- works  formed  an 
angle  or  salient,  and  his  men  advanced  silently,  and,  with- 
out firing  a shot,  entered  the  works  at  the  salient,  and 
swept  up  the  inside  of  the  right,  capturing  70  0 prisoners. 
After  driving  the  enemy  a mile  the  latter  rallied,  and 
Hancock  at  6 a.m.  returned  and  formed  his  line  of  battle 
in  the  enemy's  works.  As  this  was  the  key  of  the  whole 
position,  our  right  was  gradually  retired,  and  the  main 
body  of  the  army  massed  on  the  left.  The  Sixth  Corps 
(Wright),  which  had  been  on  the  right  of  the  Second, 
withdrew  behind  their  skirmish  line,  and  united  with 
Hancock’s  right,  and  afterward  two  divisions  of  War- 
ren's were  brought  over.  The  history  of  the  day,  after  6 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  is  all  summed  up  in  live  successive 
and  fierce  assaults  which  Lek  made  to  retake  the  lost  po- 
sition. At  first  Ewell’s  corps  alone  confronted  Hancock, 
but  during  the  day  IIiu,  and  Lonostreet  were  drawn 
over  from  the  rebel  left,  and  the  whole  army  of  Lee  flung 
itself  in  five  desperate  efforts  to  recapture  the  breast- 
works. But  it  was  all  in  vain,  as  every  assault  met  a 
bloody  repulse. 

So  terrific  was  the  death-grapple,  however,  that  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  day  the  rebel  colors  were  planted  on 
the  one  side  of  the  works  and  ours  on  the  other,  the  men 
fighting  across  the  parapet.  Nothing'during  the  war  has 
equaled  the  savage  desperation  of  this  struggle,  which  was 
continued  for  fourteen  hours. 

Our  sketch  presents  a vivid  view  of  this  bloodiest 
of  all  the  fields  of  this  campaign. 

On  page  380  we  give  three  sketches  by  A.  R. 
Wald.  One  represents  the  River  Ny,  which  is  one 
of  four  known  respectively  as  the  Mat,  Ta,  l’o,  and 
Ny,  which,  when  they  join,  form  the  Mattapony. 
The  Ny  lies  northeast  of  Spottsylvania  Court  House, 
and  will  be  historical  for  its  connection  with  the 
battles  fought  around  it.  • 

Spottsylvania  Court  House,  as  it  is  presented 
in  Mr.  Waud’s  sketch,  is  seen  to  be  a mere  hamlet, 
lying  amidst  surrounding  woods.  It  is  the  capital 
of  Spottsylvania  County,  and  contains  a court-house, 
a jail,  an  Episcopal  church,  two  or  three  stores,  and 
probably  200  inhabitants.  Our  sketch  was  taken 
from  a point  within  the  Federal  lines.  The  rebel 
rifle-pits  appear  in  the  distance. 

Another  sketch  exhibits  the  Batteries  on  Gen- 
eral Warren’s  left,  showing  part  of  Spottsylvania. 


GEN.  SHERMAN’S  CAMPAIGN. 

We  give  on  the  preceding  page  two  illustra- 
tions of  General  Sherman’s  campaign  in  Georgia. 
The  sketch  entitled  General  Logan’s  Skirmish- 
ers Advancing  toward  the  Railroad  at  Re- 
saca,  presents  a vivid  picture  of  the  difficulties  of 
our  advance  in  a country  so  peculiarly  strong  for 
defense  as  that  in  which  General  Sherman  has 
mostly  operated.  Mr.  Davis,  in  sending  this 
sketch,  says:  “The  country  hereabouts  is  so  lit- 
tle cleared,  and  the  woods  are  so  thick  with  under- 
growth, that  it  is  by  no  means  a pleasant  undertak- 
ing to  enter  the  forests,  exposed  at  every  step  to 
the  fire  of  hidden  marksmen.  The  skirmishers 
went  in  to-day,  however,  with  a willingness  and 
determination  that  very  soon  resulted  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  enemy  from  the  woods,  and  the  advance 
.of  our  lines  to  a strong  position,  from  which  an  ex- 
cellent view  of  the  country  before  us  was  obtained. 
It  was  in  this  thick  underbrush  that  General  Kil- 
patrick was  wounded.” 

Another  sketch  by  Mr.  Davis  represents  Gen- 
eral Osterhaus’s  Division  of  Logan’s  Corps 
on  Bald  Hill,  the  position  gained  by  it  on  May 
14.  From  this  position  the  railroad  bridge  at  Re- 
saca  was  shelled,  causing  a suspension  of  the  trains, 
and  doing  other  damage.  The  enemy  responded 
briskly  to  this  fire,  and  several  of  our  officers  were 
wounded,  among  them  Captain  Sheridan,  chief 
signal  officer  of  General  Hooker. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Morton’s  Gold  Pens  are  now  sold  at  the 
same  prices  as  before  the  commencement  of  the  war ; this 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  Manufacturer’s  improvements  in 
machinery,  his  present  large  Retail  Business  and  Cash-in- 
Advance  System ; for,  until  he  commenced  advertising, 
his  business  was  done  on  Credit  and  strictly  with  the  Trade. 

The  Morton  Gold  Pens  are  the  only  ones  sold  at  old 
prices,  as  the  makers  of  all  other  gold  pens  charge  the 
Premium  on  the  Gold,  Government  Tax,  &c. ; but  Mor- 
ton has  in  no  case  changed  his  prices,  Wholesale  or  Retail. 

Of  the  great  numbers  sent  by  mull  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  during  the  past  few  years,  not  one  in  a thousand 
has  failed  to  reach  its  destination  in  safety ; showing  that 
the  Morton  Gold  Pen  can  be  obtained  by  any  one,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  at  the  same  price,  postage  only  excepted. 

Reader,  you  can  have  an  enduring,  always  ready,  and 
reliable  Gold  Pen,  exactly  adapted  to  your  hand  and  style 
of  writing,  which  will  do  your  writing  vastly  cheaper  than 
Steel  Pens;  and  at  the  present  almost  universal  High- 
Pressure  Price  of  everything,  yon  can  have  a Morton  G old 
Pen  cheaper,  in  proportion  to  the  labor  spent  upon  it  and 
material  used,  than  any  other  Gold  Pen  in  the  World. 
If  you  want  one,  see  “The  Pen  is  Mightier  than  the 
Sword,”  on  next  page. 


The  new  14tli  Army 
Corps  Badge,  in  solid  sil- 
ver, $1  60;  in  13  karat 
gold,  $5  00.  Also  the  new 
Badge  for  10  A.  C.  atsnmo 
price.  Badges  constantly 
for  every  Corps  and  Di- 
vision. Silver  Shields  $1 
each, with  Name,  Co.,  and 
Regt.  engrnved.  Agents 
will  be  liberally  draft 
with.  Send  for  a new  cir- 
cular. R.  Keith,  16  John 
St.,  formerly  208  Bn  ad- 
way,  dealer  in  Watches, 
Chains,  Kings,  Gold  Pens 
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J.  H.  Winslow  & Co., 

100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Worth  $500,000. 

To  be  sold  for  One  Dollar  each 
without  regard  to  value,  and 
not  to  be  paid  for  till  you 
know  what  you  are  to  get. 

SPLENDID  LEST!! 

Of  Articles  to  be  soil  for  One 
Dollar  each. 


100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches $115  00  each. 

100  Gold  Watches 70  00  each. 

200  Ladies'  Gold  Watches 40  00  each. 

600  Ladies'  and  Gent's  Silver  Watches  . . IS  00  each. 

8000  Vest  and  Neele  Chains 6 00  to  10  00  each. 

8000  Gold  Band  Bracelets 6 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  “ « 3 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Cameo  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

8000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Brooches. . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Coral,  Opal,  and  Em.  Brooches . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Cameo  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  C 00  each. 

3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Ear  Drops.  4 00  tq  6 00  each. 

3000  Coral,  Era.,  and  Opal  Ear  Drops  4 00  to  8 00  each. 

5100  Gent's  Breast  Pins 2 50  to  8 00  eacli. 

8000  Watch  Keys 2 00  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Fob  and  Ribbon  Slides . 2 00  to  6 00  each. 

. 6000  Sets  of  Bosom  Studs 2 60  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Sleeve  Buttons 2 50  to  0 00  each. 

6000  Plain  Rings 2 60  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Stone  Set  Rings 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Lockets 2 50  to  10  00  each. 

6000  Sets  Ladies’  Jewelry 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

10000  Gold  Pens,  Silver  M'ted  Holders  4 00  to  5 00  each. 
10000  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension 

Cases  and  Pencils 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

All  of  the  above  list  of  Goods  will  be  sold  for  one  dollar 
each.  Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what 
each  one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed  up, 
and  mixed ; and  when  ordered,  are  takeu  out  without  re- 
gard to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair 
chance.  On  receipt  of  the  Certificate,  you  will  see  what 
you  can  have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  one 
dollar  aud  take  the  article  or  not. 

In  all  transactions  by  mail,  we  shall 
charge  for  forwarding  the  Certificates, 
paying  postage,  and  doing  the  busi- 
ness, 25  cents  each,  which  must  be  in- 
closed when  the  Certificate  is  sent  for. 
Five  Certificates  will  be  sent  for  81 ; 
eleven  for  $2  ; thirty  for  $5 ; sixty-five 
for  $10 ; and  a hundred  for  $15. 

Agents — Those  acting  as  Agents  will  be  allowed  ten 
cents  on  every  Certificate  ordered  by  them,  provided  their 
remittance  amounts  to  one  dollar.  Agents  will  collect  25 
cents  for  every  Certificate,  and  remit  15  cents  to  ns,  either 
in  cash  or  postage  stamps.  Great  caution  should  be  used 
by  our  correspondents  in  regard  to  giving  their  correct  ad- 
dress, Town,  County,  and  State.  Address 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


Duryea’s  EZaisena 

RECEIVED  TWO  PRIZE  MEDALS 
(From  Juries  3 and  4)  at  the 

International  Exhibition, 

LONDON,  1862; 

AT  THE  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
AT  HAMBURG,  JULY,  1S63,  RECEIVED  THE 
HIGHEST  PRIZE  MEDAL  FOR  ITS  GREAT 
DELICACY  AS  AN  ARTICLE  OF  FOOD. 

Can  be  served  up  in  an  infinite  variety  of  delicious 
dishes.  Sold  by  all  Grocers,  with  directions.  Pamphlet, 
with  50  Receipts,  will  be  furnished  on  application  by  let- 
ter or  otherwise,  to 

WM.  DUE  YEA,  Agent,  166  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 

Enameled  Chamber 

FURNITURE 

The  best  assortment  of  Enameled  Furniture  in  all  col- 
ors and  styles,  walnut  and  chestnnt,  plain  and  ornamental, 
in  suits,  wholesale  and  retail.  Also  Mattresses  and  Pail- 
lasses. WARREN  WARD,  277  Canal  St.,  N.  Y. 

PlIUN  PHOR  PHUNNY  PHOLK9  and  Sensible  Senso 
for  10  of  your  Common  Cents.  Do  not  fail  to  see 
No.  2 of  the  fuunlest  sort  of  Phnn,  containing  the  most 
complete  Budget  of  Comicalities,  Witty  Puns,  and  Enter- 
taining Nonsense  ever  issued.  Sold  here,  there,  and  ev- 
erywhere. Price  10  centa.^Deale^supi>U&l  CQ 


A Single  Box 

OF 

Brandreth’s  Fills 

Contains  more  vegetable  extractive  matter  than  twenty 
boxes  of  any  pills  in  the  world  besides ; fifty-five  hundred 
physicians  use  them  in  their  practice  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  purgatives.  The  first  letter  of  their  value  is  yet 
scarcely  appreciated.  When  they  are  better  known  sud- 
den death  and  continued  sickness  will  be  of  the  past.  Let 
those  who  know  them  speak  right  out  in  their  favor.  It  is 
a duty  which  will  save  life. 

Our  race  are  subject  to  a redundancy  of  vitiated  bile  at 
this  season,  and  it  is  as  dangerous  as  it  Is  prevalent;  but 
Brandreth’s  Pills  afford  an  invaluable  and  efficient  protec- 
tion. By  their  occasional  ubo  we  prevent  the  collection 
of  those  impurities  which,  when  in  sufficient  quantities, 
cause  so  much  danger  to  the  body's  health.  They  soon 
cure  liver  complaint,  dyspepsia,  loss  of  appetite,  pain  in 
the  head,  heart-burn,  pain  in  the  breast-bone,  sudden 
faintness,  and  costiveness. 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS  are  sold  at  25  cents  per  box, 
enveloped  in  full  directions.  Purchase  none  unless  my 
PRIVATE  GOVERNMENT  STAMP  Is  on  the  box.  See 
upon  it  B.  Brandreth  in  white  letters. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  BRANDRETH  BUILDING, 

NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  medicines. 


WANTED.  — A smart,  experienced,  and  cultivated 
man,  with  a few  hundred  dollars,  to  become  part 
owner  in,  travel  with,  and  lecture  for,  or  manage  the 
Finest  Exhibition  in  this  country,  having  been  doing  a 
first-ruts  business,  capable  of  extension,  and  repaying  the 
investment  in  a few  months. 

It  is  no  panorama  or  minstrel  show,  is  highly  moral  and 
educational,  much  patronized  by  clergymen,  Sabbath  and 
day  schools,  aud  the  masses  generally. 

Situation  permanent. 

To  a clergyman,  teacher,  or  any  energetic  and  capable 
man,  a splendid  chance  is  offered,  other  business  requir- 
ing the  whole  time  of  the  present  owners.  Apply  to  S.  R. 
NILES,  Newspaper  Advertising  Agent,  No.  1 Scollay's 
Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


Clergymen,  School-Teachers,  and  experienced  c 
era  wanted  for  the  “ Pen-Pictures  of  the  liar,"  o 


canvas- 
or  Lyr- 

, Incidents,  and  Sketches  of  the  Rebellion.  Complete 
in  one  octavo  volume.  This  volume  of  gems  is  now  ready 
for  Agents.  For  territory  apply  to  Ledyard  Bill,  10  Spruw 
St.,  New  York.  Send  for  a Circular. 


BARD  & BROTHER'S  (Established  1845) 

' GOLD  PE&fS, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES.  Also  Manufacturer  of 
BAUD  & WILSON’S  PATENT  ANGULAR  NIB  GOLD 
PENS.  JAS.  D.  BARD,  Ag't,  No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  N. 
Y.  Gold  Pens  Repaired  or  Exchanged. 


The  Spirit  of  the  Fair,  Complete.— Now  ready, 
bound  copies  of  the  Metropolitan  Fair  Newspaper.  Price 
$1  50.  Sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  JOHN  F. 
TROW,  Publisher,  50  Greene  Street,  Few  York. 


The  Wonderful  Cantering  Horses. 

Think  of  the  delightful  exercise  of  riding  a horse  pro- 
pelled by  the  weight  of  the  rider.  Girls  ride  as  well  as 
boys.  Call  and  ride,  or  send  stamp  for  circular  with  prices. 
Invalids’  Traveling  Chairs.  S.  W.  SMITH,  498  Broad- 
way, near  Broome  Street. 

SOMETHING  NEW 

IN  PLAYING  cards. 

LOVE  SCENES. 

Designs  from  French  Artists. 

The  above  new  Card  has  fifty-two  beautiful  pictures,  of 
elegant  design,  and  they  can  also  be  used  the  same  as  or- 
dinary playing  cards,  thus  combining  pleasure  with  amuse- 
ment. Enclose  50  cents  and  two  red  stamps,  and  send  for 
sample  pack.  $5  per  dozen.  Liberal  discount  by  gross  to 
dealers.  H.  A.  CASWELL,  60  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

The  popular  Song,  “Dear  Mother,  I’ve  come  Home  to 
die,"  transcribed  for  the  Piano  by  A.  Baumbach.  Price 
50  cents. 

The  Ticket  of  Leave  Polka,  by  J.  G.  Maeder.  Dedica- 
ted to  the  Florences.  Price  30  cents. 

Sleep  on  my  Darling,  a beautiful  Cradle  Song,  by  Geo. 
Danskin.  Price  30  cents. 

Albert,  or  Say  not  Adien  1 A charming  Romanza,  with 
Spanish  and  English  Words,  by  Mad.  C.  M.  Brinkerhoff. 
Price  30  cents.  Any  of  the  above  sent  by  mail,  free,  on 
receipt  of  the  marked  price.  FIRTII,  SON  & CO.,  663 
Broadway,  New  York. 


NEW  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC “ Yacht  Club  Polka 

Redowa,"  “The  Francis  Polka  Redown,"  “The  King 
Waltz  Redowa,"  “Columbia  College  Polka,"  by  Johann 
Munck — “Morning  Prayer,"  “For  an  Album,"  Muller. 
— “New  Katy  Did  SchottUch,"  Henry  Pima. — “Golden 
Cross  Polka,"  Kerrison.  — “ Hamburg  Schottische," 
“Heart  ChimingB,  a Waltz,”  “ Idyl  wild  Polka,"  Keller. 
— “La  Belle  Gallop,'!  Morris,— “Blondetie  Polka,"  “O. 
F.  March,"  “ Laughing  Gallop,"  Baker.— “Tender  Glance 
Schottisch,"  “Cloud  witii  a Silver  Lining,"  “Sanitary 
Fair  Polka,"  “Summer-House  of  Roses  Gallop,”  Park- 
hurst,  25  ct8.  each.  “ General  Grant’s  March,"  “ Gener- 
al Gilmore's  Grand  March,"  Vignettes,  Raff. — “Golden 
Bow  Mazurka,"  Kerrison. — “Lies  Lanciers,”  Munck. — 
“ Hillside  Polka,"  Powell , 40  cts.  each.  “ Livingston 
Waltzes,"  Munck. — “They  worked  me  all  the  Day,"  Va- 
riations, Parkliurst — “Always  look  on  the  Sunny  Side," 
Variations,  Orobe,  50  cts.  each.  All  of  which  are  recom- 
mended. Mailed  free.  Published  by 

HORACE  WATERS,  481  Broadway. 


Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  HARNDEN’S  EXPRESS, 

i No.  74  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


Great  Gift  Distribution 

OF 

Gold  Watches,  Diamond  Rings, 

And  Elegant  Jewelry. 

VALUED  AT  58500,000. 

GOODWIN,  HUNT  & CO., 
Jewelers, 

197  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORE. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular.  All  letters  should  be  address- 
to  our  Box  5706,  Post-Office,  New  York. 


Heads  of  the  Leaders. 

The  Hon.  Joun  Brough,  Governor  of  Ohio ; Mr.  Thom- 
as BlanoiiaKd,  the  Inventor;  R.  T.  Trall,  M.D.,  Author 
aud  Physician,  with  Portraits,  Biographies  and  Charac- 
ters. Also,  Thr  Human  Foot,  its  Physiology,  Anatomy, 
and  “How  to  Walk."  Personal  Identities.  The  Sci- 
ence of  Forces.  Heads  of  Men  aud  Women  Compared. 
Self-Government.  The  Human  Will.  Efficacy  of  Prayer. 
Dreams— their  Significance.  Premonitions  of  Death,  Talk- 
ing in  Sleep.  Foretelling  Events ; with  Ethnology,  Phys- 
iology, Physiognomy,  Psychology,  and  much  other  inter- 
esting matter,  in  the  June  No.  Illustrated  Phrenolog- 
ical Journal.  Only  15  Cents.  Address  Fowler  & 
Wells,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York. 

FIELD,  NAVY,  and  OPERA 
GLASSES  manufactured  by  B.  II. 
HORN,  Optician,  212  Broadway, 
comer  of  Fulton  St. ; also  every 
description  of  Microscopes,  Tele- 
?copeB,  Spectacles,  and  Eye-glass- 
es at  wholesale  and  retail.  Send 
stamp  for  circular. 


D.  BARNUWTS 

“ SELF-SEWER:” 

FOR  ALL  SEWING-MACHINES, 

Preserves  the  Eyes,  avoids  bending.  No  basting. 

NO  Machine  complete  without  it.  Price  $1  50,  with 
directions,  sent  by  mail.  For  sale  for  all  Machines, 
at  the  inventor's  headquarters,  WILCOX  & GIBBS'  Sew- 
ing Machine  Office,  508  Broadway,  New  York. 

D.  BARNUM. 


Whiskers!  Whiskers ! —My  Onguent  will  force 
them  to  grow  on  the  smoothest  face  in  21  days.  Satisfac- 
tion given  or  money  refunded.  Price  25  cts.,  or  6 pack- 
ages for  one  dollar  by  mail.  Address 

DR.  FRANKLIN,  Calhoun,  Illinois. 


Standard  Goods. 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  Burnett  is  a guaranty  of  the  good 
quality  of  his  manufacture.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  Bur- 
nett's Flavoring  Extracts,  that,  for  their  purpose,  they  are 
not  inferior  to  his  celebrated  Toilet  Articles. 


Attention  Company! 

Clark's  Onguent,  a powerful  stimulant.  Each  packet 
warranted  to  produce  a full  set  of  whiskers  or  moustaches 
in  six  weeks  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  in- 
jury to  the  skin.  Any  person  using  this  Onguent,  and 
finding  it  not  as  represented,  by  informing  me  of  the  fact, 
can  have  their  money  returned  them  at  any  time  within 
3 months  from  day  of  purchase.  Price  $1 00.  Sent  sealed 
and  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 

Address,  A.  C.  CLARK, 

P.  O.  Drawer  118, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

A little  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  human  system, 
diet,  air,  marriage,  &c.,  &c.,  read  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of 

MEDICAL  COMMON  SENSE. 

Among  the  many  subjects  treated  in  this  work  are  the 
following:  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh, 
Scrofula,  Rheumatism,  Dyspepsia,  Piles,  Liver,  and  Phi- 
losophy of  Digestion,  Constipation,  Affections  of  the 
Urinary  Organa,  Diseases  of  the  Female  Organs  of  Gen- 
eration, Barrenness,  Impotency,  Seminal  Weakness,  Rup- 
ture, Salt  Rheum,  Cancer,  Paralysis,  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  Neuralgia,  How  to  Recover  the  Sight  and  Throw 
Aside  Spectacles,  Marriage  and  Sexual  Philosophy,  the 
Curious  Marriage  Customs  of  the  World,  Philosophy  of 
Elopements,  Philosophy  of  Child-marking,  a Chapter  for 
the  Married,  and  a thousand  of  value  to  married  and 
single,  never  written  before,  making  altogether  a curious 
book  for  curious  people,  and  a good  book  for  every  one ; 
400  pages;  100  Illustrations.  To  be  had  of  ail  News 
Agents.  Contents  tables  sent  free  by  mail  to  all  appli- 
cants, or  the  book  forwarded  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  $1  5i).  Address  E.  a FOOTE,  M.D.,  1130  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES  ?— My  Onguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1— 
sent  by  gnail,  P°st  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. a G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Artificial  Leg1  Depots,  053 

Y.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Clncinna- 
Louis,  Mo.,  where  Government 
U.  S.  Army  and  Navy  Leg  to 
, or  its  value  applied  on  the  An- 
atomical Ball  and  Socket-Jointed  Leg,  which 
has  lateral  motion  at  the  ankle  like  the  natural  one. 

DOUGLAS  BLY,  M.D.,  If.  S.  Commissioner. 
For  instructions  address  Dr.  Bly,  at  nearest  Depot. 


CARPET 

WOOL  TWINE. 

Twines  and  Paper.  H.  A.  HARVEY,  84  Muiden  Lane,N.Y. 


Two  Dollars  made  from  twenty  cts.  Call  and  ex- 
amine, or  ten  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  20c.  Retails 
for  $2,  by  It  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 

New  Army  Watches. 

ARRANDALE  & CO.,  Importers,  167  Broadway,  New 
York,  want  Agents  in  every  county  and  every  regiment, 
for  the  sale  of  their  new  styles  of  Watches.  Unusually 
liberal  terms  are  offered  to  Agents.  Send  for  circular. 


Sunlight  within  my  Heart,  a gem  of  Song. 
Why  I loved  her.  Faust  March.  I loved  that  dear  old 
flag  the  best,  each  30  cents. 

Musician’s  Omnibus.  700  tunes  for  flute,  violin, 
or  fife,  $1. 

Complete  Musician’s  Omnibus,  a musical  li- 
brary of  1500  tunes,  for  violin,  flute,  or  cornet,  $2.  Mailed. 

FREDERICK  BLUME,  208  Bowery,  N.  Y. 


<££0  A MONTH!  I want  Agents  at  $60  a month, 
ripUU  expenses  paid,  to  se  ll  my  Everlasting  Pencils, 
Oriental  Burners,  and  13  other  articles.  15  circulars 
sent  free.  Address  JOHN  F.  LORD,  Biddeford,  Maine. 


“ rpHE  PEN  IS  MIGHTIER  THAN  THE 

J-  SWORD." 

THE  GOLD  PEN— THE  BEST  OF  ALL  PENS, 
MORTON’S  GOLD  PENS, 

THE  BEST  PENS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

On  receipt  of  any  of  the  following  sums  in  Cash,  the 
Subscriber  will  send  by  return  mail,  or  otherwise,  as  di- 
rected, a Gold  Pen  or  Pens— selecting  the  same  according 
to  description,  viz. : 

GOLD  PENS  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  25  cents,  Ihe  Magic  Pen ; for  38  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen ; for  50  cents,  the  Always-Ready  Pen ; for  75  cents, 
the  Elegant  Pen ; and  for  $1,  the  Excelsior  Pen.— These 
Pens  are  not  numbered,  but  correspond  in  sizes  to  numbers 
2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6 respectively. 

THE  SAME  PENS  IN  SILVER-PLATED  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  50  cents,  the  Magic  Pen ; for  75  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen;  for  $1,  the  Always- Ueac^Pen ; for  $1  25,  the  Ele- 
gant Pen ; nnd  for  $1  50,  the  Excelsior  Pen. 

These  are  Well-Finished,  Good-WritingGold  Pens,  with 
Iridosmin  Points,  the  average  wear  of  every  one  of  which 
will  far  outlast  a gross  of  the  best  Steel  Pens ; although 
they  are  unwarranted,  and,  therefore,  not  exchangeable. 
MORTON’S  WARRANTED  PENS. 

The  name  “A.  Morton,"  “Number,"  and  “Quality," 
are  stamped  on  the  following  Pens,  and  the  points  are  war- 
ranted for  six  months,  except  against  accident 
The  Numbers  indicate  size  only;  No.  1 being  the  small- 
est, No.  6 the  largest;  adapted  for  the  pocket;  No.  4 the 
smallest,  and  No.  10  the  largest  Mammoth  Gold  Pen,  for 
the  desk. 

Long  and  Medium  Nibs  of  all  sizes  and  qualities.  Short 
Nibs  of  Numbers  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  and  made  only  of  first 
quality. 

The  Long  and  Short  Nibs  are  fine  pointed ; the  Medium 
Nibs  are  Broad,  Coarse  Business  points.  The  engravings 
are  fac-similes  of  the  sizes  and  styles. 

GOLD  PENS,  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  $0  75  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  00  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  3 Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  25,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  50,  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  K Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $2  25,  a No  6 Pen;  $2  75  a No.  7 Ten;  $3  25  a No.  8 
Pen ; $4  a No.  9 Pen ; $5  No,  10  Pen— all  1st  quality. 
THE  SAME  GOLD  PENS,  IN  SILVER  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  $1  50  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  3 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen.  3d  quality. 

For  $2  00,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No,  5 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  50  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $3  00,  a No.  5 Peu,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  0 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $3  50,  a No.  6 Pen,  1st  quality. 

GOLD  PENS,  ALL  FIRST  QUALITY,  IN  SILVER- 
MOUNTED  DESK  HOLDERS. 

For  $2  00  a No.  4 Pen ; for  $2  25  a No.  5 Pen ; for  $2  75 
a No.  6 1 en;  for  $3  50  a No.  7 Pen. 

For  $4  00  a No.  8 Pen ; for  $5  a No.  9 Pen ; and  for  $6  a 
No.  10  Pen. 

The  “ 1st  Quality"  are  pointed  with  the  very  best  Iri- 
dosmin Points,  carefully  selected,  aud  none  of  this  quality 
are  sold  with  the  slightest  imperfection  which  skill  and 
the  closest  scrutiny  can  detect. 

The  “ 2d  Quality"  are  superior  to  any  Pena  made  by  him 
previous  to  the  year  1860. 

“ The  3d  Quility"  lie  intends  shall  equal  in  respect  to 
Durability,  Elasticity  and  Good  Writing  Qualities  (the 
only  true  considerations)  any  Gold  Pens  made  elsewhere. 

In  regard  to  the  Cheap  Gold  Pens,  he  begs  leave  to  say 
that,  previous  to  operating  his  New  and  Patented  Ma- 
chines, he  could  not  have  made  as  Good  Writing  and  Du- 
rable Pens,  for  the  price,  had  the  Gold  been  furnished  gra- 
tuitously. 

Parties  ordering  must  in  all  instances  specify  the 
“ Xante"  or  the  “ Number " and  “ Quality"  of  the  Pens 
wanted,  and  be  particular  to  describe  the  kind  they  pre- 
fer—whether  stiff  or  limber,  coarse  or  fine. 

All  remittances  sent  by  mall  in  registered  letters  are  at 
my  risk:  and  to  all  who  send  twenty  cents  (Hie  charge  for 
registering),  in  addition  to  the  price  of  goods  ordered,  I 
will  guaranty  their  safe  delivery 
Parties  sending  Gold  or  Silver  will  be  allowed  the  full 
premium  on  the  day  received. 

TO  CLUBS. — A discount  of  10  per  cent  will  be  allowed 
on  sums  of  $12,  of  15  per  cent,  on  $24,  and  of  20  per  cent, 
on  $40,  if  sent  to  one  address  at  one  time. 

Address,  A.  MORTON, 

No.  25  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


Union  Flaying  Cards. 

Colonel  for  King,  Goddess  of  Liberty  for  Queen,  and  Major 
for  Jack.  52  enameled  cards  to  the  pack.  Eagles,  Shields, 
Stars,  and  Flags  are  the  suits,  and  you  can  play  all  the  usual 
games.  Two  packs,  in  cases,  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  $1. 
The  usual  discount  to  the  trade.  Send  for  a Circular.  Ad- 
dress AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY, 

14  Chambers  St,  N.  Y.,  or  165  William  Street,  N.  Y. 


Have  you  Seen 

Fowler’s  Celebrated  Adding  Machine  ? 

For  proving  additions  in  the  ledger,  tallying  weights  or 
measures,  registering  cash,  &c.,  it  stands  unrivaled.  Sent 
by  mail  or  express  upon  receipt  of  price,  $5  00.  Address 
Fowler  Adding  Machine  Co.,  212  Broadwuy,  Room  5,  N. 
Y.  Send  for  circular. 


HPO  CONSUMPTIVES.- Vou  will  get  the  Recipe 
JL  for  a sure  cure  for  Cough?,  Colds,  Consumption,  and 
all  lung  complaints,  by  sending  to  Dr.  I ncas  Braut,  Box 
3531,  New  York.  He  sends  it  free.  Write  for  it. — It  has 
cured  thousands. 

SEWING  MACHINE  AND  HAND 
NEEDLES. 

All  Kinds  at  BARTLETT’S,  442  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Self-Guide  for  Sewing  Machines.  $1  by  mail.  Nee- 
dle Setter  with  Gauge,  “ 50c.  by  mail.  Bartlett's 
Needle  and  Sewing  Machine  Depot,  442  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


$12 


WATCHES. 


$12 


An  elegant  Watch,  set  in  very  heavy  Silver'  Cases,  of 
splendid  finish,  silver  capped,  ruby  jeweled,  fine  English 
movements,  pure  white  dial,  and  steel  polished  hands, 
promptly  forwarded  on  receipt  of  Twelve  Dollars. 

THOS.  AMES  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

P.  O.  Box  5296. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS 

Have  Just  Published ; 

BARBARA’S  HISTORY.  A Novel.  By  Amelia  B.  Ed- 
wards, Author  of  “ My  Brother’s  Wife,"  “ Hand  and 
Glove,”  “The  Story  of  Cervantes,"  &c.,  &c.  Svo,  Pa- 
per, 60  cents. 

A POPULAR  HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  NF.W  TESTA- 
MENT- By  .Georgr.  Cumming  McWhorter.  12mo, 

“*yf»inaT  li : n 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


BRIDGEWATER  PAINT 


Wards  Shirts 


SteelCollars 


Atlantic  Monthly 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Munro  s Ten  Cent  Novels.— These  Books  have 

received  a popularity  that  hue  never  been  equaled  by  any 
other  Pnblicgtions  in  the  same  ejrnce  of  time.  Every  one 
should  read  them  and  recommend  them  to  his  neighbor. 
They  are  N'o.1.  The  Hunters. — 2.  The  Trapper's  Retreat. 
— 3.  The  Patriot  Highwayman. — 4.  The  Hunted  Unionist. 
— 5.  The  Track  of  Fire. — 0.  The  Man-Eaters 7.  Char- 

lotte Temple. — 8.  The  Death  Face. — 9.  The  Indian  Slayer. 
— 10.  The  Tiger  of  the  Ocean. — 11.  The  Hunter's  Tri- 
umph  12.  The  Ocean  Rovers — 13.  The  Tory  Outwitted. 

— .14.  Zeke  Sternum,  the  Lion-Hearted  Scout. — 15.  The 
Scourge  of  the  Seas.  For  sale  by  all  News  Agents,  and 
sent,  jwst-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  10c.  each.  GEORGE 
MUNRO  & CO.,  187  William  St,  N.  Y. 


Watches  and  Jewelry 

Of  every  description. 

Orders,  large  or  small,  faithfully  executed.  Established 
20  years. 

T.  B.  BYNNER,  175  Broadway, 

New  York. 


Gold  Watch  Free 


ARMY 

WATCH, 


Made  easy  by  every  Agent  who  sells  our  Great  Xeio  and 
Wonderful  Extra  Large  Size  Stationery  and  Prize  Pack- 
ages. $25  can  be  made  in  a few  hours  by  smart  agent*. 
Greatest  money-making  business  of  the  age.  Each  Pack- 
age contains  large  quantities  of  fine  Writing  Materials, 
such  ns  PnpeiY  Envelopes,  Pens,  Pencils,  Blotters,  Em- 
blems, Ladies'  Paris  Fashion  Plates,  Designs  for  Needle- 
work, Cottage  Keepsakes,  Household  Companions,  Parlor 
Amusements,  Guido  for  Letter  Writers,  Mnny  Ways  to 
Got  Rich,  Gents'  Pocket  Calendars  for  the  Year,  Union 
Designs,  Yankee  Notions  of  all  kinds,  Recipes,  Games, 
Engravings,  Rich  and  Cost  ly  Presents  of  Fashionable  Jew- 
elry, etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  tho  whole  worth  .many  dollars  if 
bought  separately.  Price  each  Package  only  25  ceuts 
retail.  Wholesale  rates  to  Agents  v.  ry  low.  Ag  nts 
guaranteed  $15  per  day.  A sph  ml  id  Soi.ni  ( toi.n  or  Sil- 
ver Hunting  Case  Lever  Watch  (warranted)  presented 
free  to  each  Agent.  Persons  wanted  to  establish  Agen- 
cies in  every  town  and  village.  Amhcies  given  free. 
Fend  for  our  great  new  circulars  for  18(14  containing  extra 
premium  inducements,  free.  S.  C.  RR  ICARUS  & CO., 
102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Original,  Largest,  and  Oldest  Prize 
Package  House  in  the  world. 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watcit,  Double 
Case,  Lever  Cap,  email  size,  enameled  dial,  cut  hands, 
“ English  Moveuicnts,"  and  correct  time-keeper. 

A single  one  sent  free  by  moil  in  neat  case,  with  a 
beautiful  chain,  for  only  $8. 

A neat  Silver  Watch,  same  ns  above,  specially  adapted 
to  the  Army.  Sent  free  by  mall,  ^for  only  $7. 

Jj>15  European  Timekeeper,  {jjj.5 

Ob,  Compass  Watch. 

A StTERB  “ Extra  Double  Gold  PI  <ted"  engraved  or  en- 
gine turned  Hunting  Case  Watch,  Magic  Spring,  “ Genu- 
ine English  Jewehd  or  Sided  Movements,"  “M.  J.  Tobi- 
as" Independent  Action,  Self  Balance,  and  lias  a neat 
Miniature  Compass  sunk  in  the  cap  and  attached  to  the 
movements,  making  it  a “ Correct  Guide"  to  the  Soldier 
or  Traveler.  Perfect  time-keeper,  “ warranted  one  year." 
Will  stand  Acid,  and  is  an 

Exact  Imitation  of  $100  Watch, 
Used  by  the  British  Army  Officers. 
Sent  free  by  mail,  in  elegant  Morocco  Case,  for  only  $15. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Sewspupcr  of  Feb.  20  says 
of  the  “European  Timekeeper,”  “It  is  a novelty  here, 
and  an  imitation  of  the  celebrated  timekeeper  so  much  in 
use  among  the  British  army  officers,  and  is  calculated  to 
meet  the  warns  of  our  soldiers  in  the  field."  Illustrated 
Sews  says,  “ Correct  timepieces ; and  for  beauty  and  fine 
finish  they  are  equal  in  appearance  to  $100  watches." 

Address  CHAS.  1*.  NORTON  & CO.,  Importers,  38  & 40 
Ann  Street,  New  York. 


Twelve 


Tho  Exquisite  Toilet  Articles  of  tho 

SOCIETE  HYGIENIQUE  OF  N.  Y. 

Send  for  a prospectus  as  below. 

Vinaigbb  de  Toilette,  Sovereign  Cosmetic,  Restora- 
tive and  Sanitary,  $1  25  and  05  eta.  per  bottle.  Japon- 
ic a,  for  the  Hair,  Elec  ant,  Certain,  but  only  harm- 
less'Restorative,  $1  and  50  cts,  per  bottle.  Huile  1’rii.o- 

ecoME,  TnE  Delightful  Oil,  75  cts.  Mag- 
nolia Philooome,  the  Exquisite  Po- 
made, 75  cts.  One  sixth  off  by  the  dozen. 
If  your  druggist  has  .not  these  articles, 
take  no  other,  but  remit  with  vour  order 
to  VICTOR  E.  MAUGEK,  115  Chambers 
St,  N.  Y.,  sole  agent  for  the  Society,  and 
you  will  receive  carefully  packet^ 


GRANT  TURNING  LEE’S  FLANK. 


Keep  it  before  tile  People, 
That  Fish’s  Patent 

GOOSING  LAMP 

Is  the  only  article  known  with  which  you  can  cook 
THREE  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD 
AT  ONE  TIME, 

WITH  ONE  BURNER, 


FISK  & HATCH. 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government 
Securities. 

No.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


An  illustrated  catalogue  free  to  any  address.  Address 
MASON  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK,  or  MASON  <Ss  HAM- 
LIX,  BOSTON.  - • 


FOLLAK  & SON, 

Meerschaum  Manufacturers, 
092  Broadway,  Near  4th  St,  N.  Y., 
Wholesale  anil  Retail,  lipea  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  stamp  for  Cir- 
cular, or  $6  for  sample  pipe. 


Shnlts’  On  fluent,  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  iir  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Pen*  post- 
paid, for  50  cents.  Address  C.  F SHULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


DRY  AND  GROUND  IN  OIL 
in  several  drab  shades. 

For  English  and  Gothic  Cottages,  Outbuildings,  &c. 
ROBERT  REYNOLDS,  Agent,  No.  74  Maiden  Lane. 


COMMON  KEROSENE  LAMP 
OR  GAS  BURNER, 
and  not  cost  to  exceed 
ONE  CENT 
to  prepare  a meal. 

Manufactured  by 

THE  KEROSENE-LAMP  HEATER  CO., 

206  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
Send  for  pamphlet  and  Price  list.  Address 
WM.  D-  RUSSELL,  Prest. 


rN  those  cases  of  scanty,  retarded  growth,  the  person 
| over  18,  by  its  peculiar  stimulating  power,  the  Balsam 
of  the  Tennessee  Swamp  Shrub  has  been  found  to  ex- 
cite the  Beard,  &c.,  to  a fine  and  vigorous  growth. 
History  and  a small  sample  box  of  this  Balsam,  sent 
sealed,  ou  receipt  of  return  postage. 

• JOHN  RAWLINS,  815  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


50-000  Agents  Wanted. 

Head-Quarters  for  Army  Badges,  Gold  Pens  and  Cases, 
Campaign  lias  and  Medals,  Watches,  Jewelry,  &c. 

Send  for  Wholesale  Illustrated  Circular. 

B.  T.  HAYWARD, 

208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Steinway  & Sons, 


Manufacturers  of 
Grand,  Square,  and  Up- 
right Pianos,  have  re- 
moved their  Warerooms 
to  their  new  and  splendid 
Marble  Buildings,  Nos. 
71  and  73  East  Four- 
teenth Street,  between 


Cherokee  Medicines.— Every  reader  of  Harper’s 
Weekly  is  requested  to  send  their  -address  to  ns,  and  we 
will  mail  free  of  postage  our  32  page  pamphlet  securely 
sealed,  giving  valuable  information.  Address  Dr.  W.  R. 
M erwin  & Co.,  No.  63  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


’Union  Square  and  Irving  Place,  New  York. 


The  Celebrnte^CR  AIG  MICROSCOPE, 
combining  Instruction  with  Amusement, 
is  mailed,  pre-paid,  for  $2  50;  or  with  o 
beautiful  Mounted  Objects  for  $3  25;  with 
24  Objects,  $5  50,  by 

HENRY  CRAIG, 

180  Centre  St.,  New  York. 

Also,  ho  will  mail,  pre-paid,  the  Belle- 
vue. or  Perfected  STEREOSCOPE,  with 
a sliding  Focus  and  Field-Piece,  accommo- 
dating nil  eyes,  for  $3  00;  with  12  assorted 
views,  $6.  A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


1805  ■ 

UsT  PREMIUM 


No.  44  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Government  Stocks. 

U.  S.  7.30  Treasury  Notes, 

converted  into  6 per  cent.  Bonds  of  1881. 

Tho  Bonds  of  new  10-40  Loan  on  hand  for  immediate 
delivery. 


” AWARDED 
rTHiStMEtAlHSOf 
NEW  YORK. 
VERMONT. 
ILLINOIS. 
MICHIGAN. 

I HUJVA.UA. 

I KRHTUbKY. 
I.VEUUaYLYANIA. 

4 


G4  Bleecker  Street,  N.  Y.,  opposite  Fay  Department. 

All  persons  having  claims  against  the  Government 
should  present  them  at  this  office  for  adjustment  and  pay- 
ment. 

Bounty  of  $100  00,  in  the  following  cases  are  now  being 
paid. 

SOLDIERS  DISCHARGED  on  account  of 
wounds  received  in  battle. 

VOLUNTEERS  or  REGULARS  DIS- 
CHARGED after  having  served  2 year*.  Payment 
prompt.  Discharge  can  be  sent  by  mail. 


Grover  6c  Baker’s 

Highest  Premium 
Elastic  Stitch  Sewing  Machines, 
495  Broadway,  New  York. 


Don’t  buy  your  Gaiters 
t Shoes  without  Fogg’s 
Patent  Lever  Buckle. 


Hardens  and  invigorates  the  Gums 

Purifies  nnd  Sweetens  tho  breath.  Cleanses,  Beautifies, 
and  Preserves  the  Teeth. 

Sold  by  ntl  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers.  Price 
75  cents  per  bottle. 

IIALI,  & RUCKEL,  Proprietor*, 

218  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


The  Gracfenbcrg  Company’s 

UTERINE  CATUOLIGON  (Marshall's).  ' 

An  infallible  euro  for  “Female  Weakness,"  and  all 
Uterine  complaints  of  women. 

Price  $1  50  perbottle.  Five  bottles  for  Six  Dollars. 

The  Gbaf.feniikimj  Vkgetajilf.  Pills. 

Tho  best  Pill  in  the  world  for  family  use,  nnd  for  all  Bil- 
ious and  Liver  complaints.  Price  25  cents  per  box. 
Address  all  orders  to  J.  F.  BRIDGE,  M.D., 
Resident.  Physician  GRAEFENBERG  COMPANY, 
No.  139  William  Street,  nenr  Fulton,  New  York. 

1 ar  Inquire  of  Dealers  everywhere. 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE, 

Magnilying  small  objects  500  times.  Mailed  free  ev- 
•y where  for  35  Cents,  or  Four  for  $1  00. 

Address  F.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mass. 


They  nro  self-adjusting,  nnd  re- 
quirirno  holes  punched  In  the  strap. 
Dealers  or  manufacturers  can  en- 
close Ten  Cents  Currency,  and  I 
will  mail  sample  of  two  patterns. 
FREDERICK  STEVENS, 

215  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 

and 

68  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS 

• Have  Just  Published : 

NINETEEN  BEAUTIFUL  YEARS;  or.  Sketches  of  a 
Girl's  Life.  Written  by  her  Sister.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Rev.  R.  S.  Foster,  D.D.  16mo,  Cloth,  90 
cents. 


GUNS,  PISTOLS, 

Military  Goods, 

French  and  English  Fancy  Goods. 

Also,  a fall  assortment  of 

Jet,  Coral,  and  Steel  Goods. 

Schuyler,  Hartley  6c  Graham, 

19  Maiden  Lane  & 22  John  Street.  N.  Y., 
31  Rue  du  Chateau  d'Eau,  Paris. 
Sands  St.,  Birmingham,  Eng. 


SPEKE’S  AFRICA.  JOURNAL  OF  THE  DISCOVERY 
OF  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  NILE.  By  John  Man- 
ning Speke,  Captain  H.  M.  Indian  Ann}-,  Fellow  and 
Gold  Medalist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Hot. 
Corr.  Member  and  Gold  Medalist  of  the  French  Geo- 
graphical Society,  &c.  With  Maps  and  Portraits,  and 
numerous  Illustrations,  chiefly  from  Drawings  by  Cap- 
tain Grant.  8vo,  Cloth,  uniform  with  Livingstone, 
B " Price  $3  50. 


wilt  in  21  minutes,  and  gasp  their  last  in  ten.  Cedar 
Camphor  is  stifling  to  insect  life.  Bugs 'breat  hing  through 
their  skins  can  not  resist  its  dense  vapors.  Efficient, 
cheap,  and  the  best  protection  for  Cloths  and  Furs  against 
Moths.  Sold  by  Druggists,  town  and  country.  Fnctured 
by  HARRIS  & CllAPMAN,  Boston. 


Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement,  list  of  prices, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars  sent 
free  everywhere. 


Barth,  Burton,  &c. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

T E R M S.' 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 50 

An  Extra  Copy , gratis , for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers, at  $2  75  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $27  50. 
Harpf.e'8  Magazine  and  Harveb’s  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $5  50. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  rcBUBUZRS. 


COLLMU 


ENAMLLE 


WHITE, 

Having  the  appi'nnfrice  and  comfort  of  linen,  have  been 
worn  in  England  for  the  last  two  years  in  preference  to 
any  other  collar,  ns  they  are  readily  cleaned  in  one  min- 
ute with  a sponge. 

To  Military  Men  and  Travellers  they  are  invaluable. 

Price  75  cts.  each ; sent  by  post  to  any  part  of  the  Union 
on  the  receipt  of  90  cents. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Agents  Wanted  In  eveTy  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD,  387  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


What  is  more  to  he  desired  than 

A PLEASANT  HOME? 

Whoever  would  know  the  secrets  of  making  home  pleas- 
ant, should  read 

HOUSE  ASD  HOME  PAPERS, 
by  Harriet  Beecmer  Stowe,  author  of  “ Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin."  These  papers  are  published  in  each  number  of  the 


The  only  enameled  “Turn-over"  Collar  made  in  met- 
als. Send  $1  fora  “Turn-over"  or 75  ceuts  for  a “Chok- 
er," to  C.  H.  WELLING,  94  Pino  Street,  N.  Y„  and  re- 
ceive it  by  return  mail. 


‘Circulation  over  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TEEMS. 

One  Copy  for  Four  Months $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 3 00 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 5 50 

And  an  Extra  Copy  trill  be.  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Tex  Subscribers,  at  $2  75  each,  or  11  Copies  for 
$27  60.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Terms  to  Advertisers One  Dollar  per  line  for  in, 

side,  and  One  Dollar  and  Ffv  Cents  per  line  for  out- 
side Advertisements  each  insertion. 

UAIU’Lfi  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Davis  Collamore  & Co. 


479  Broadway,  below  Broome  St., 

Importers  of  fine  China,  Wf.dgewood,  Parian,  &c., 
vc.  Engraved  Glass  to  order  in  great  variety. 
Colored  Stone  China  Dining  Sets. 


Wheeler  & Wilson’3  Highest  Premium 


and  have  attracted  attention  everywhere.  They  are  full 
of  interest  and  benefit  to  every  household.  They  will  be 
continued  through  tho  year.  Subscribe  to  the  Atlantic 
at  once,  and  secure  tho  reading  of  these  invaluable  papers 
The  Atlantio  is  furnished  at  Three  Dollars  a year, 
postage  pabf,  or  ' 6 coats  a number.  Oinbs  supplied  at 
reduced  r ifc-s.  fend  25  cents  for  a upoclmui  to  TiCKnob 
& Fields,  Publishers,  BdJtoa,  Haw. 


AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  tho  NATIONAL 
ALMANAC  AND  ANNUAL  RECORD  FOR  1864.  An 
Indispensable  work  for  every  one.  10,000  sold  tho  first 
week.  lYicft  $1  50.  Specimen  copies  sent  free  by  mail 
on  recolpt  of  $1  10.  All  in  the  Army  and  Navy  should 
have  it  copy.  Address  G W IPG  E W.  GUILDS,  PuWUkor, 
02&  Ghe.-tuut  Street,  FliRadclphio. 


Sewing  Machines. 

025  Broadway,  New  York, 

Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  18,  1864. 


* $1,00  FOR  FOUR  MONTHS. 
.$3,00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1864,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  ttie  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


STARVED  SOLDIERS.— From  rnoTOGRArits  taken  at  United  States  General  Hospital,  Annapolis,  Martlanp.— [See 

i'  Origin* 


REBEL 


ERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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WHEN  THE  BOYS  COME  HOME. 

Thebe’s  a happy  time  coining 
When  the  boys  .come  home, 

There’s  a glorious  day  coming 
When  the  boys  come  home. 

We  will  end  the  dreadful  story 
Of  this  treason  dark  and  gory 
In  a sun-burst  of  glory 

When  the  boys  come  home. 

The  day  will  seem  brighter 
When  the  boys  come  home; 

For  our  hearts  will  be  lighter 
When  the  boys  come  home. 

Wives  and  sweet-hearts  will  press  them 
In  their  arms,  and  caress  them, 

And  pray  God  to  bless  them, 

When  the  boys  come  home. 

The  thinned  ranks  will  be  proudest 
When  the  boys  come  home, 

And  their  cheer  will  ring  the  loudest 
When  the  boys  come  home. 

The  full  ranks  will  be  shattered, 

And  the  bright  arms  will  be  battered, 
And  the  battle-standards  tattered,  * 

When  the  boys  come  home. 

Their  bayonets  may  be  rusty 
When  the  boys  come  home, 

And  their  uniforms  dusty 
When  the  boys  come  home; 

But  all  shall  see  the  traces 
Of  battle’s  royal  graces 
In  the  brown  and  bearded  faces 
When  the  boys  come  home. 

Our  love  shall  go  to  meet  them 
When  the  boys  come  home, 

To  bless  them  and  to  greet  them 
When  the  boys  come  home. 

And  the  fame  of  their  endeavor 
Time  and  change  shall  not  dissever 
From  the  nation’s  heart  forever 
When  the  boys  come  home. 

John  Hay. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington. 


FURTHER  PROOFS  OF  REBEL 
INHUMANITY. 

Evidences  of  the  inhuman  treatment  of  our 
prisoners  by  the  Confederate  authorities  at  Rich- 
mond continue  to  multiply.  We  give  on  the  pre- 
ceding page  two  illustrations  which  afford  indubi- 
table proof  .on  this  point.  These  illustrations  are 
made  from  photographs  taken  in  Jhe  United  States 
General  Hospital,  Division  No.  1,  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land, under  charge  of  Dr.  Z.  Vanderkieft.  They 
represent  two  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners  as  they 
appeared  upon  their  return  from  the  Richmond 
prisons.  Dr.  Eu.Kiisi.nc  Wallace,  in  sending  the 
photographs,  writes  as  follows : 

These  two  pictures  are  what  may  be  called  good  speci- 
mens of  the  bad  cases  which  are  brought  to  the  hospital 
from  the  prisons  and  Belle  Isle.  They  are  from  the  worst 
of  the  cases,  and  these  worst  cases  form  a numerous  body. 
J«oth  are  dead. 

Out  of  one  hundred  bad  cases  brought  in  by  boat  on 
May  2 thirty  have  since  died.  Dr.  Vanderkieft  said 
they  “ died  from  the  effects  of  neglect  and  cruel  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  enemy."  Dr.  V.  is  an  honorable,  up- 
liglit,  and  warm-hearted  gentleman.  The  question  is 
asked,  “ Is  the  condition  of  the  originals  of  these  pictures 
entirely  due  to  starvation,  or  is  there  not  some  disease 
which  has  reduced  them  t"  I answer  this  by  giving  the 
statements  of  two  of  the  men,  wMafc  we,  with  only  a little 
variation  of  time  and  place,  the  BWements  of  very  many 
— of  all,  in  fact,  whom  I questioned.  The  various  ones 
whom  I did  question  were  in  different  parts  of  the  hospi- 
tal, had  been  brought  in  at  different  times,  and  could  have 
had  no  eoMusion  with  each  other  in  answering  my  ques- 
tions. 

I take  from  my  note-book  first  the  statement  of  Corpo- 
ral W.  M.  Smith,  aged  22  years,  Company  D,  Eighth  Ra- 
iment Kentucky  Infantry: 

“I  was  captured  in  September,  1863;  was  on  Belle  Isle 
six  days  and  nights  without  shelter.  They  took  away  my 
blanket  and  gum-cloth.  It  rained  two  or  three  days.  I 
lay  at  night  in  the  cold  dew  nnd  frost.  While  in  prison, 
afer  leaving  Belle  Isle,  in  December,  I got  small-pox.  I 
wore  the  same  summer  clothes  in  which  I was  captured ; 

I lay  on  the  floor;  I never  lmd  any  thing  to  sleep  on  or 
any  cover.  After  I got  well  of  the  small-pox  I had  to  wash 
my  clothes,  for  I had  worn  them  all  the  time.  I came  in 
to  this  hospital  in  the  same  clothes.  Diarrhea  came  on 
In  February." 

This  poor  fellow  was  so  shriveled  that  his  face  looked 
like  th  t of  an  ape.  It  was  seamed  and  wrinkled  and  in 
folds.  I had  his  picture  taken ; he  asked  me  for  one ; I 
promh  1 it  to  him,  and  inquired  what  he  wanted  it  for. 
He  tre  bled,  choked  with  emotion,  calmed  liimself,  again 
quiven  I,  and,  as  the  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes,  said, 
“ To  send  it  home  to  my  mother."  I rejoiced  wheifl  found 
that  the  picture  was  a failure,  for  a sight  of  that  face  in  a 

C’ture,  I really  believe,  might  have  killed  his  mother,  or 
rned  her  brain. 

Another  statement,  that  of  Private  Jaokson  Brobii- 
Ers,  aged  20,  Company  D,  Sixty-fifth  Regiment  Indiana 
Mounte  d Infantry,  is  as  follows: 

" I was  captured  December  10,  1863;  was  two  months 
on  Belle- Isle;  had  a piece  of  a tent  over  me,  but  it  was 
full  of  boles,  and  the  water  came  through.  A good  mnny 
had  no  shelter  at  all ; I don’t  know  how  many.  They  took- 
from  me  my  hat  and  cap,  and  gave  me  an  old  jeans  rag 
hat.  They  took  my  pvercont,  two  blankets,  and  gum 
blanket.  I had  meat  but  three  times  on  Belle  Isle.  I 
think  it  was  mule  meat,  for  I never  saw  such  looking 
meat,  and  never  tasted  any  of  the  same  queer  taste.  I 
never  had  enough  to  eat  while  I was  on  Belle  Isle;  my 
ration  was  not  near  enough  to  satisfy  my  hunger.  I got 
thinner  and  weaker  every  day,  until  in  two  months  my 
stomach  gave  out ; and  then  the  weakness  came  on,  oil,  so 
bad  1 Well,  1 had  to  eat  my  ration  or  starve ; so  I chew- 
ed and  nibbled  it  off  nnd  on  as  I could.  Then  in  the  last 
month  of  my  imprisonment  diarrhea  came  on.  I came 
into  this  hospital  on  March  24, 1804.  I am  getting  stron- 
ger and  heavier  every  day.  My  weight  was  about  185 
pounds.  My  height  is  6 feet  1 inch." 

This  man  (Brobiierb),  who  thu*  weighed  originally  1S5 
pounds,  I carried  down  stairs  ju  my  arms  and  weighed. 
He  was  Si  months  in  the  rebels’  hands,  and  had  never 
lieen  sick  in  his  life.  He  weighed  on  May  19,  1864,  1081 
pound?,  nnd  he  had  then  been  eight  weeks  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  abundant  nutriment,  witli  stimulation  and  every 
excellent  care  In  the  United  States  hospital.  What  must 
he  have  weighed  when  he  first  came  from  prison  ? 

I saw  one  young  man  who  had  been  a prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebels  for  (I,  think)  seven  montits.  He  had 
been  released  about  a {To nth  before  i snwjhim.  Upon  his 
entrance  into  the  hospital1  the  nurse  and  the  surgeon  both 


assured  me  that  his  fore-arm  was  so  thin  that  it  was  trans- 
parent between  the  bones  when  held  up  to  the  sunlight. 
Certain  it  is  that  I have  never  seen  a more  emaciated  hu- 
man form,  whether  alivu  or  dead,  and  yet  he  said  that  lie 
was  gaining  flesh  knd  strength  every  day.  What  must 
he  have  been  one  month  before  I saw  him?  For  at  this 
time  he  could  not  change  his  position  in  bed  without  as- 
sistance. His  stomach  was  in  Buch  condition  from  starv- 
ation, not  from  disease , that  when  he  was  first  admitted 
he  was  fed  on  milk,  a teaspoonful  every  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  It  was  all  that  he  could  bear  without  vomiting. 
The  kind  and  earnest  efforts  put  forth  day  and  night  in 
his  behalf  failed  to  do  more  than  support  him  for  a time. 
He  died  Bliortly  after  I left  Annapolis — died  of  inanition. 

The  daily  ration  of  these  men  in  the  prisons  and  on 
Belle  Isle  was,  first,  a piece  of  com  bread  made  of  unbolt- 
ed com  meal,  dark  and  heavy.  Its  size  is  five  inches 
long,  four  inches  wide,  and  one  inch  and  a half  thick.  I 
have  seen  these  rations  brought  here  as  specimens.  Sec- 
ond, as  a further  ration,  they  generally  have  two  ounces 
of  meat  three  times  a week.  Sometimes  not  nearly  as 
often.  A very  few  had  two  ounces  of  meat  once  every  day. 
When  sick  with  diarrhea  they  have  the  same  rations, 
with  the  addition  of  bean  soup,  coarse  and  dark,  ill-tasted 
and  repulsive. 

The  process  of  these  men’s  depiction  is  perfectly  plain. 
Under  the  combined  effects  of  bad  and  deficient  food  their 
“stomach  gave  out;”  then  came  indigestion,  loss  of  ap- 
petite, nauBea,  weakness ; then  diarrhea,  and  often  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs  of  atonic  character,  the  result  of  im- 
poverished blood  and  deficient  powers  of  circulation.  So 
they  puffer,  and  hence  they  die,  or  are  returned  to  the 
care  of  those  for  whom,  for  whose  country,  for  whose  hon- 
or, as  for  themselves  and  their  own,  they  have  been  thus 
sorely  afflicted. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  received  the  following  official  decision  from 
the  Post-office  Department  at  Washington: 

“ In  reply  to  your  letter  of  yesterday , I have  to  state  that 
the  Hth  sec.  of  the  Postal  Law  of  1863  authorizing  Book 
Manuscripts  to  be  sent  at  printed  rates  of  postage  can  not 
be  so  construed  as  to  include  articles  for  Newspapers  and 
Magazines;  but  must  be  confined  to  Book  Manuscripts 
alone.  I am,  etc.,  St.  John  B.  L.  Skinner, 

“ Acting  l.t  A Bit.  Pottnuuter- General.” 

Section  26  of  the  Law  prescribes  “ that  if  any  matter 
on  which  by  law  postage  is  required  to  be  prepaid  at  the 
mailing  office  shall  reach  its  destination  without  such  pre- 
payment, double  the  prepaid  rates  shall  be  charged  and, 
■ collected  on  delivery." 

The  Publishers  of  Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper’b 
Weekly  must  therefore  give  notice  to  Correspondents  that 
ail  communications  sent  to  them  by  mail  must  be  prepaid 
at  the  rates  of  letter  postage— t.  three  cents  for  every 
half  ounce ; and  that  communications  upon  which  extra 
postage  is  charged  will  not  be  taken  from  the  Post-office. 
—Also,  that  when  the  return  of  MSS.  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  full  amount  for  postage  should  be  inclosed.  Where 
this  is  not  done,  the  amount  sent  will  be  affixed ; but  in 
that  case  the  writers  will  be  charged  at  the  Post-office 
double  rates — i.  e.,  six  cents  per  half  ounce. 

They  suggest  that,  where  possible,  all  MSS.  weighing 
more  than  four  ounces  should  be  sent  by  express  rather 
than  by  mail. 


THE  CLEVELAND  CONVENTION. 

THE  action  of  the  Cleveland  Convention 
gratified  every  Copperhead  and  rebel  in  the 
country  and  every  foreign  enemy.  Its  ostensi- 
ble motive  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  Admin- 
istration, but  its  chief  inspiration  was  the  desire 
of  personal  revenge.  It  was  the  work  partly  of 
angry  and  intriguing,  partly  of  impracticable 
men.  That  some  of  the  chief  actors  in  its 
proceedings  have  especial  personal  reasons  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Administration  is  well 
known ; and  that  Messrs.  Parker  Pillsbury 
and  Stephen  S.  Foster  represent  in  their  opin- 
ions any  great  multitude  of  the  people,  or  that 
they  are  by  temperament  or  training  or  popular 
sympathy  fitted  to  be  leaders  in  such  a crisis  as 
this,  nobody  familiar  with  their  careers,  sincere 
as  each  of  them  doubtless  is,  can  possibly  be- 
lieve. The  only  name  of  practical  importance 
connected  with  the  Convention  was  that  of  Lu- 
cies Robinson,  the  Controller  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  one  of  its  most  honored  and 
honorable  citizens,  and  his  letter  was  read  in 
silence,  his  suggestions  disregarded,  and  the 
work  the  Convention  assembled  to  do  was  done. 
It  came  to  nominate  General  Fremont,  and  it 
nominated  him.  Ilis  friends  announced  in  ad- 
vance that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  have  no  chance 
in  the  Convention,  and,  making  a puerile  and 
base  insinuation,  declared  that  if  he  sent  any  of 
his  minions  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  the 
consequences  should  be  upon  their  own  heads. 
Refusing  to  verify  credentials  the  assembly  re- 
solved itself  into  a mass  meeting,  and  assuming 
to  speak  for  the  American  people,  made  its  nom- 
inations, baptized  itself  the  Radical  Democracy, 
and  adjourned. 

It  is  indisputable  that  any  number  of  citizens 
have  a perfect  right  to  meet  tond  express  their 
opinions,  and  nominate  candidates  for  any  office. 
But  it  is  no  less  indisputable  that  at  a moment 
of  extreme  national  peril  the  practical  union  of 
all  faithful  citizens  is  a high  moral  necessity, 
and  that  calmness,  forliearance,  and  patience 
are  imperative  patriotic  duties.  When,  there- 
fore, a practicable  and  usual  method  of  ascertain- 
ing the  general  popular  wish  is  opened — when  all 
voters  who  wish  the  unconditional  maintenance 
of  the  Government  by  every  efficient  means,  in- 
cluding the  overthrow  of  Slavery,  if  that  shall 
be  deemed  essential,  are  invited  to  send  repre- 
sentatives of  their  views  to  a Convention,  then 
every  citizen  who  wishes  to  maintain  that  unity, 
and  who  knows  that  his  private  preference  must, 
by  the  highest  necessity,  yield  to  the  gcnerul 
conviction,  will  abide  by  the  action  of  that  Con- 
vention. If  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  policy  of 
the  Government  is  weak  or  slow  he  will  do  what 
he  can  to  impress  the  public  mind  with  his  views. 
But,  failing  to  succeed,  he  will  not  do  all  that 
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he  can  to  change  that  policy  for  one  which,  by 
giving  the  Presidency  to  the  friends  of  rebels, 
substitutes  treachery  for  weakness,  and  which, 
instead  of  slowly  defending  the  right  makes 
haste  to  yield  to  the  wrong. 

The  Cleveland  Convention  was  called  by  men 
who  despaired  of  controlling  the  Union  Conven- 
tion at  Baltimore.  When  they  saw  that  the 
overpowering  tendency  of  popular  preference 
was  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  they  denounced  the  Bal- 
timore Convention  as  packed,  and  called  anoth- 
er to  meet  a week  previously  and  nominate 
another  candidate,  with  the  intention  of  saying 
that  the  nomination  at  Baltimore,  after  a Union 
candidate  was  in  the  field,  was  a willful  schism 
and  distraction  of  the  Union  party.  Was  this 
a loyal  and  honorable  action,  or  was  it  an  indi- 
cation that  personal  passion  was  stronger  than 
patriotism?  Were  the  gentlemen  who  met  at 
Cleveland  really  the  representatives  of  the  great 
mass  cf  the  Union  men  of  the  country  ? Was 
the  response  to  the  call  before  the  meeting  gen- 
eral, unanimous,  enthusiastic?  Is  the  response 
to  its  action  the  hearty  amen  of  the  nation? 
The  call  was  welcomed  by  three  classes : some, 
but  by  no  means  all,  of  the  extreme  abolition- 
ists ; by  the  few  who  are  morbidly  angry  with 
the  Administration ; and  by  the  friends  of  the 
rebels,  who  hope  to  divide  the  Union  vote  and 
thereby  secure  the  success  of  the  Copperhead 
candidate.  Thus  the  World,  the  Herald,  and 
Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  united  in  approving 
the  call.  Mr.  Phillips’s  letter  was  read  with 
enthusiasm  to  the  Convention,  while  Mr.  Rob- 
inson’s was  heard  in  silence.  Now  there  is  no 
question  that  the  nnited  Union  vote  would  tri- 
umphantly prevail  in  November.  There  may  be 
a question  whether  it  can  be  divided  and  yet  the 
victory  be  secured.  Mr.  Phillips  and  his 
friends  take  this  chance;  and  if  M'Clellan 
should  be  elected  he  will  owe  the  heartiest 
thanks  to  Mr.  Phillips  and  the  Cleveland  Con- 
vention. 

If  it  he  asked  why  should  not  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  give  way  to  those  of  General  Fre- 
mont, the  reply  is  one  of  fact ; namely,  that 
every  sign  shows  Mr.  Lincoln  to  be,  upon  the 
' whole,  the  candidate  most  acceptable  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  Union  party.  If  this  were  not 
so,  if  this  were  not  known  to  bo  the  truth,  why 
should  the  Copperhead  journals  so  lustily  cheer 
Mr.  Phillips  and  his  Cleveland  friends  ? It  is 
because  they  hope  and  ardently  pray  that  these 
gentlemen  may  do  what  Mr.  Birney’s  friends 
did  in  1844.  They  elected  Mr.  Polk  by  draw- 
ing off  just  enough  votes  in  one  State  from  Mr. 
Clay.  Can  the  better  part  of  the  Cleveland 
gentlemen  really  wish  to  draw  off  enough  votes 
from  Mr.  Lincoln  to  elect  the  Chicago  candi- 
date ? Four  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
nominated,  Mr.  Phillips  denounced  him  as 
“ the  slavehound  of  Illinois,”  because  he  thought 
that,  in  some  way,  he  acquiesced  in  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law.  By  what  name  does  Mr.  Phillips 
expect  to  be  known  if  he  helps  to  put  this  Gov- 
ernment into  the  power  of  Copperheads  and  re- 
bellious slaveholders  ? 

The  Presidential  question,  like  every  other 
question  in  politics,  is  one  of  expediency,  not  of 
abstract,  absolute  right.  In  the  conduct  of  hu- 
man affairs  we  must  do  what  we  can,  upon  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  facts.  And  will  any  saga- 
cious, unbiased  man  deliberately  say  that  he 
thinks  it  more  practicable  to  elect  General  Fre- 
mont than  Mr.  Lincoln  ? 


A BAD  MEANS  TO  A GOOD  END. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  written  a letter 
explaining  his  action  in  the  Arguelles  case, 
lie  says  that  our  laws  make  the  slave-trade  pi- 
racy, and  in  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  urge  upon  all  Powers-  the 
duty  of  putting  a stop  to  the  traffic.  There  is 
no  treaty  of  extradition  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  surrender  of  Arguelles 
was  made,  he  says,  in  pursuance  of  the  law  of 
nations.  There  is,  indeed,  he  adds,  no  obliga- 
tion to  return  a criminal  without  a treaty,  but 
a nation  is  never  bound  to  furnish  asylum  to 
criminals  against  the  human  race;  and  if  the 
comity  of  return  without  treaty  might  ever  be 
properly  practiced,  he  thinks  it  was  in  such  a 
case  as  that  of  Arguelles. 

Now  that  Arguelles  was  a criminal  of  the 
worst  kind  no  one  who  has  read  the  facts  of  the 
case  as  stated  will  deny ; and  we  shall  all  admit 
that  it  was  very  desirable  that,  the  accusation 
being  true,  he  should  be  sent  home  to  Cuba  to 
be  tried  and  punished.  If  there  ever  were  a 
case  in  which  a man  might  be  summarily  seized 
and  secured  without  form  of  law,  this,  if  correct- 
ly stated,  was  the  case.  But  the  Secretary  has 
only  to  ask  himself  whether  he  would  have  treat- 
ed in  the  same  way  a pirate  who  was  accused  of 
burning  a Spanish  ship  at  sea,  and  who  had  es- 
caped to  this  country,  to  perceive  that  the  act 
is  not  to  be  allowed.  His  excuse  shows,  what 
was  not  doubted,  the  purity  of  his  motive ; and 
it  proves  conclusively  that  there  ought  to  be  an 
extradition  treaty  with  Spain  ; but  it  does  not 
prove  that  any  officer  of  the  Government  is  au- 
thorized arbitrarily  to  imprison  and  deport  from 
the  country  a person  who  may  or  may  not  be  the 
person  who  may  or  who  may  not  have  commit- 
| ted  a crime  with  which  ho  is  charged  against 
the  laws  of  another  country  with  which  we  have 
I no  understanding  upon  the  subject.  The  Sul- 


tan of  Turkey  never  exercised  a more  absolute 
despotism. 

The  slave-trade  being  the  foul  crime  that  it 
is,  and  the  Spanish  Government  being,  as  this 
case  shows,  so  very  anxious  to  lay  hands  upon 
offenders,  and  the  seat  of  the  offense  of  sale  be- 
ing so  near  us,  the  true  answer  for  the  Secretary 
to  give  the  Spanish  Government  would  have 
been  the  proposal  for  an  extradition  treaty. 
That  would  have  covered  this  case  and  all  oth- 
ers. It  would  have  shown  to  Spain  that  we  did 
not  wish  to  harbor  her  most  infamous  criminals, 
and  would  have  allowed  no  opportunity  for  the 
expression  of  a general  alarm  that  the  guaran- 
tees of  personal  liberty  had  become  less  sacred 
in  the  stress  of  the  war. 

If  for  any  reason  an  extradition  treaty  is  im- 
practicable, then  a law  of  Congress  prescribing 
the  method  in  which  the  surrender  of  criminals 
shell  be  made  is  the  other  alternative.  But  if 
neither  course  is  adopted  the  extradition  of  such 
persons  is  impossible,  because  the  American  peo- 
ple will  not  submit,  and  ought  not  to  submit,  to 
the  exercise  of  an  arbitrary  power  which  would 
astonish  Russia  and  justify  Austria.  We  repeat 
that  we  do  not  for  a moment  forget  that  in  this 
instance  the  power  was  used  for  a most  humane 
and  laudable  purpose.  But  at  another  time, 
and  in  other  hands,  its  exercise  might  be  incon- 
ceivably disastrous. 


PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE. 

The  good  sense  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
issuing  daily  bulletins  of  the  campaign  can  not 
be  too  highly  commended.  It  is  another  proof 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  settled  down  to  war  in 
earnest,  and  that  the  country  wishes  to  know 
only  the  truth.  The  good  result  of  the  system 
is  seen  in  the  deaf  ear  which  we  all  turn  to  the 
mere  rumors  of  the  street  and  bulletin  boards, 
and  in  the  question  universally  asked  upon  every 
fresh  statement,  “Is  that  official?” 

This  happy  result  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
public  confidence  in  the  perfect  truthfulness  of 
the  reports  of  Generals  Grant  and  Sherman. 
There  is  no  rhetorical  clap-trap  in  them.  Gen- 
eral Grant  drives  the  enemy  to  cover,  and  he 
does  not  instantly  telegraph  that  he  is  pushing 
them  to  the  wall;  he  says  only,  “it  is  no  de- 
cisive advantage,”  and  the  country  is  calm  be- 
cause the  General  is.  General  Sherman  tells 
what  he  has  done,  not  what  he  is  going  to  do, 
and  the  country,  looking  at  the  map,  is  satis- 
fied. 

Every  body  understands  that  the  task  before 
Grant  and  Sherman  is,  as  the  President  says, 
one  of  magnitude  and  difficulty.  In  the  case 
of  Grant  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  work  would 
have  been  easier  could  he  have  beaten  Lee  upon 
the  Rapidan  or  at  Spottsyl vania,  because  then 
he  would  have  been  spared  the  necessity  of  be- 
sieging Richmond.  Yet  great  and  difficult  as 
the  task  is,  there  is  a public  tranquillity  which 
springs  from  profound  confidence  in  him  and  in 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  cause.  There  are 
people  who  occasionally  shake  their  heads  and 
whisper,  “Dear  me,  if  Grant  should  fail!” 
Well,  if  he  should,  who  could  put  another  army 
in  the  field  first  ? And  as  for  spirit,  for  resolu- 
tion, the  mind  of  the  country  was  never  so  firm- 
ly fixed  in  its  purpose  of  suppressing  the  rebel- 
lion at  any  cost  as  it  is  at  this  moment. 


THE  VOTE  UPON  THE  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 

The  difference  between  statesmanship  .nd  par- 
tisanship was  never  more  conspicuously  shown 
than  in  two  late  events.  In  England  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  laboring  classes  has  long 
been  a source  of  anxiety,  and  seemed  to  threaten 
the  peace  of  the  future.  In  America  the  slavery 
of  the  negro  race  has  complicated  our  public 
affairs  until  we  are  engaged  in  civil  war.  Yet 
Mr.  Gladstone,  a member  of  the  British  Cab- 
inet, and  by  birth  and  sympathy  of  the  govern- 
ing class  in  England,  does  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
pose that  provision  shall  be  made  for  a great 
enlargement  of  the  franchise;  and  he  does  it 
upon  the  grounds  of  justice  and  expediency. 
The  men  to  whom  he  proposes  to  give  a vote 
are,  he  contends,  just  as  fitted  for  it  as  those 
who  already  have  it ; .and  then  he  declares  that 
the  inevitable  agitation  of  the  question  ought  to 
be  anticipated  and  prevented  by  wise  conces- 
sions. This  is  Mr.  Gladstone’s  position ; and 
he  is,  consequently,  more  honored  and  powerful 
in  England  to-day  than  ever  before. 

Now  in  our  own  country  we  have  the  always 
perplexing  and  exasperating  question  of  slavery. 
Whatever  its  moral  excellence  as  a system  may 
be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  while  men  are  men  it 
will  excite  the  most  angry  disturbances  in  peace, 
as  it  has  hitherto ; disturbances  and  differences 
which  have  ended  in  war.  The  fundamental 
law  of  the  land  provides  a perfectly  plain  method 
of  emancipation,  and  of  consequent  removal  of 
this  source  of  vital  irritation.  In  the  very  pres- 
ence of  the  terrible  mischief  it  has  occasioned  it 
might  be  thought  that  every  legislator,  from  the 
highest  mfitives  of  expediency,  would  favor  its 
lawful,  constitutional  disappearance.  And  yet 
fifty-five  American  representatives,  facetiously 
, calling  themselves  Democrats,  or  friends  of 
equal  rights,  and  fair,  play,  voted  against  the 
| bimjjlo  proposition  to  ask  the  people  of  the  coun- 
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try  whether  they  wished  slavery  to  be  abolished. 
There  was  but  one  solitary  and  most  honorable 
exception  upon  what  is  called  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  House.  Every  so-called  “ Democrat” 
voted  in  favor  of  human  slavery,  except  John 
A.  Ghiswold  of  Troy,  New  York,  whose  name 
shall  be  gratefully  remembered. 

It  is  a sorrowful  and  shameful  record.  Hence- 
forth no  service  that  these  gentlemen  can  render 
to  the  country,  no  protesting  enthusiasm  for  the 
Union  and  the  Government,  no  noisy  gascon- 
ade about  liberty  and  man,  can  conceal  the  dis- 
graceful fact  that,  while  the  war  winch  slavery 
has  produced  holds  us  all  steeped  in  blood  to 
the  lips,  and  imperils  civilization  itself,  they  de- 
liberately voted  against  the  chance  of  lawful 
and  peaceful  emancipation.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
with  the  sagacity  of  a statesman  who  knows 
that  whoever  enlarges  liberty,  in  any  direction, 
is  dear  to  the  heart  of  man,  has  taken  a step 
which  will  always  rejoice  those  who  follow  him 
and  bear  his  name.  But  with  what  bitter  re- 
gret and  indignation  will  the  descendants  of 
these  fifty-five  gentlemen  remember  that  their 
ancestors  dealt  this  deliberate  blow  at  justice 
and  liberty  1 


REBEL  CRUELTY. 

The  pictures  which  we  publish  to-day  of  the 
effect  of  rebel  cruelty  to  our  prisoners  are  fearful 
to  look  upon ; but  they  are  not  fancy  sketches 
from  descriptions;  they  are  photographs  from 
life,  or  rather  from  death  in  life,  and  a thou- 
sand-fold more  impressively  than  any  descrip- 
tion they  tell  the  terrible  truth.  It  is  not  the 
effect  of  disease  that  we  see  in  these  pictures ; it 
is  the  consequence  of  starvation.  It  is  the  work 
of  desperate  and  infuriated  men  whose  human 
instincts  have  become  imbruted  by  the  constant 
habit  of  outraging  humanity.  There  is  no  civ- 
ilized nation  in  the  world  with  which  we  could 
oe  at  war  which  would  suffer  the  prisoners  in 
its  hands  to  receive  such  treatment  as  our  men 
get  from  the  rebels ; and  the  reason  is,  that  none 
of  them  are  slaveholding  nations,  for  nowhere 
are  human  life  and  human  nature  so  cheap  as 
among  those  who  treat  human  beings  like  cattle. 

The  Committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war 
have  made  the  most  searching  investigation  of 
the  condition  of  our  returned  prisoners,  and  their 
report  of  the  cruelties  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected  is  accompanied  by  the  evidence.  But 
no  evidence  is  like  these  pictures.  The  Com- 
mittee say : 

“The  evidence  proves,  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt,  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  rebel  authorities,  deliber- 
ately and  persistently  practiced  for  a long  time  past,  to 
subject  those  of  our  soldiers  who  have  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  fall  into  their  hands  to  a system  of  treatment  which 
has  resulted  in  reducing  many  of  those  who  have  survived 
and  been  permitted  to  return  to  ns  to  a condition,  both 
physically  and  mentally,  which  no  language  we  can  use 
can  adequately  describe. 

“The  general  practice  of  their  captors  was  to  rob  them, 
as  soon  as  they  were  taken  prisoners,  of  all  their  money, 
valuables,  blankets,  and  good  clothing,  and  that,  upon 
their  arrival  at  Richmond,  they  have  been  confined,  with- 
out blankets  or  other  covering,  in  buildings  without  fire, 
or  upon  Belle  Isle  with,  in  many  cases,  no  shelter,  and  in 
others  with  nothing  but  old  discarded  army  tents,  so  in- 
jured by  rents  and  holes  as  to  present  but  little  hairier  to 
the  wind  and  storms. 

“In  respect  to  the  food  furnished  to  our  men  by  the 
rebel  authorities,  the  testimony  proves  that  the  ration  of 
each  man  was  totally  insufficient  in  quantity  to  preserve 
the  health  of  a child,  even  had  it  been  of  proper  quality, 
which  it  was  not  It  consisted  usually,  at  the  most,  of 
two  small  pieces  of  corn-bread,  made  in  many  instances,  • 
as  the  witnesses  state,  of  com  and  cobs  ground  together, 
and  badly  prepared  and  cooked;  of,  at  times,  about  two 
ounces  of  meat,  usually  of  poor  quality,  and  unfit  to  be 
eaten,  and  occasionally  a few  black,  worm-eaten  beans, 
or  something  of  that  kind.  Many  of  our  men  were  com- 
pelled to  sell  to  their  guards  and  others,  for  what  price 
they  could  get,  such  clothing  -nd  blankets  as  they  were 
permitted  to  receive  of  that  forwarded  for  their  use  by  our 
Government,  in  order  to  obtain  additional  food  sufficient 
to  sustain  life;  thus,  by  endeavoring  to  avoid  one  priva- 
tion, reducing  themselves  to  the  same  destitute  condition 
in  respect  to  clothing  and  covering  that  they  were  in  be- 
fore they  received  any  from  our  Government  When  they 
became  sick  and  diseased  in  consequence  of  this  exposure 
and  privation,  and  were  admitted  into  the  hospitals,  their 
treatment  was  little,  if  any,  improved  as  to  food,  though 
they  doubtless  suffered  less  from  exposure  to  cold  than  be- 
fore. Their  food  still  remained  insufficient  in  quantity 
and  altogether  unfit  in  quality. 

• •••**• 

“Your  Committee,  therefore,  are  constrained  to  say  that 
they  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion,  expressed  by  so 
many  of  our  released  soldiers,  that  the  inhuman  practices 
herein  referred  to  are  the  result  of  a determination  on  the 
part  of  the  rebel  authorities  to  reduce  our  soldiers  in  their 
power,  by  privation  of  food  and  clothing,  and  by  exposure, 
to  such  a condition  that  those  who  may  survive  shall  never 
recover  so  as  to  be  able  to  render  any  effective  service  in 
the  field.  And  your  Committee  accordingly  ask  that  this 
report,  with  the  accompanying  testimony,  be  printed  with 
the  report  and  testimony  in  relation  to  the  massacre  of 
Fort  Pillow,  the  one  being,  In  their  opinion,  no  less  than 
the  other,  the  result  of  a predetermined  policy.  As  regards 
the  assertions  of  some  of  the  rebel  newspapers,  that  our 
prisoners  have  received  at  their  hands  the  same  treatment 
that  their  own  soldiers  in  the  field  have  received,  they  are 
evidently  but  the  most  glaring  and  unblushing  falsehoods. 
No  one  can  for  a moment  be  deceived  by  such  statements 
who  will  reflect  that  our  soldiers,  who  when  taken  prisoners 
have  been  stout  healthy  men,  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  life, 
yet  have  died  by  hundreds  under  the  treatment  they  have 
received,  although  required  to  perform  no  duties  of  the 
camp  or  the  march ; while  the  rebel  soldiers  are  able  to 
make  long  and  rapid  marches,  and  to  offer  a stubborn  re- 
sistance in  the  field." 

We  hope  not  to  bo  told  that  Buch  pictures 
will  make  children  shudder,  for  we  should  cer- 
tainly be  amazed  if  they  did  not.  Such  pictures 
are  for  parents  to  p£»^erf ; | This  if  the  spirit 


which  inspires  the  rebellion.  How  is  it  to  be 
cast  out  ? Can  any  thing  which  makes  American 
citizens  capable  of  torturing  other  American  cit- 
izens in  this  fiendish  manner  be  safely  tolerated  ? 
Shall  we  lop  off  the  branches,  or  shall  we  uproot 
the  tree  ? 


“ OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND”  AND 
“DENIS  DUVAL.” 

The  second  number  of  the  new  story  by  Dick- 
ens, published  in  the  July  number  of  Harper's  Mag - 
azine , is  delightful.  Mr.  Silas  Wegg  and  Mr.  Nick 
Boffin  are  two  of  his  most  characteristic  figures, 
and  the  reading  of  the  Decline-and-Fall-off-the- 
Rooshan-Empire  is  one  of  his  most  rollicking  pieces 
of  melodramatic  humor.  Indeed  the  tale  opens  like 
a very  exciting  and  complicated  melodrama.  The 
two  numbers  have  introduced  persons  and  mysteries 
and  threads  of  interest  enough  to  keep  attention  and 
wonder  unflagging  for  a year.  In  Lizzie  Hexam 
we  have  one  of  the  pathetically  and  powerfully- 
drawn  women  which,  like  Little  Dorrit  anil  other  of 
his  creations,  are  among  the  most  beautiful  tributes 
in  English  literature  to  womanly  character.  Thus 
far,  with  the  exception  of  the  second  chapter,  which 
undertakes  what  Dickens  can  never  accomplish — a 
good  description  of  “ society” — the  story  is  laid  in 
that  lower  stratum  of  London  life  in  whose  delinea- 
tion he  is  unsurpassed.  Its  queer,  quaint,  shifting 
play  of  light  and  shadow  are  nowhere  so  wonderfully 
vivid  as  in  his  books,  as  indeed  that  life  is  seldom 
drawn  by  any  one  who  impresses  you  as  a master. 
The  shop  and  the  business  and  the  personality  of  Mr. 
Venus — the  street  stall  and  avocations  of  Mr.  Silas 
Wegg — the  Harmony  Jail,  or  Boffin’s  Bower,  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin,  with  their  strict  re- 
gard for  each  other’s  individual  taste.  “ Mrs.  Boffin, 
Wegg,”  said  Boffin,  “is  a high-flier  at  Fashion,  and 
her  make  is  such,  that  she  does  it  credit.  As  to 
myself,  I ain’t  yet  as  Fash’nable  as  I may  come  to  be. 
Henerietty,  old  lady,  this  is  the  gentleman  that’s 
a-going  to  decline  and  fall  off  the  Rooshan  Empire” 
— the  inn  of  the  Six  Jolly  Fellowship-Porters  and 
Miss  Abbey  Potterson,  who  presides  over  its  desti- 
ny—all  these  things  are  rattled  off  with  a buoy- 
ancy which  makes  the  reader  almost  gasp  to  reflect 
that  they  are  written  by  the  author  of  Pickwick  and 
Nicholas  Nickleby,  which  seem  already  to  have  taken 
their  places  with  Joseph  Andrews  and  Roderick  Ran- 
dom. 

But  Thackeray’s  “Denis  Duval,"  of  which  the 
third  part  is  in  the  J uly  Harper , might  have  been 
written  by  a purified  Smollett — purified  in  genius,  in 
power,  and  in  style.  The  exquisite  finish  of  this 
tale  is  unsurpassed,  and  the  picturesque  interest  with 
which  it  invests  the  little  details  of  life  and  the  char- 
acters of  the  English  sea-coast  a hundred  years  ago, 
are  very  remarkable.  There  is  a delightful  ease  of 
conscious  power  in  it,  and  is  we  draw  to  the  end  of 
the  number,  and,  musing  over  the  tender  little  scene 
with  which  it  concludes,  remember  that  there  is  but 
one  more — but  one  more  forever  from  the  kind  heart 
and  generous  mind  that  were  never  so  kind  and  gen- 
erous as  in  this  stoiy,  we  close  the  book  with  a sigh 
and  a blessing. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

Senate. — June  1.  The  House  bill  to  amend  the  act  rela- 
tive to  public  printing  was  passed. — A resolution  was 
adopted  requesting  the  Secretary  of  War  to  communicate 
to  the  Senate  all  information  received  by  him  from  our 
armies,  when  the  same  can  be  given  without  injury  to  the 

public  interests. June  2.  The  House  bill  to  expedite 

the  settlement  of  land  titles  in  California,  at  San  Francisco 
and  elsewhere,  the  bill  relieving  the  professors  of  the  West 
Point  Academy  from  liability  to  military  orders,  and  the 
joint  resolution  tendering  the  thanks  of  Congress  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Joseph  Bailey,  Acting  Engineer  of  tlie 
Nineteenth  Army  Corps,  for  his  skill  and  ability  in  extri- 
cating our  gun-boats  on  the  Red  River,  were  passed. 

June  3.  The  consideration  of  the  Internal  Revenue  bill  oc- 
cupied most  of  the  day;  several  amendments  were  adopted 

in  reference  to  the  tax  on  tobaco June  4.  The  House 

bill  to  provide  for  the  payment  >f  the  Second.  Regiment, 
Third  Brigade,  Ohio  Volunteer  Militia,  was  passed. — The 
hill  to  extend  for  five  years  the  time  for  the  reversion  to 
tlie  United  States  of  lands  granted  by  Congress  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  a railroad  from  Marquette  to  Flint  was 
passed.— The  bill  to  pay  Wisconsin  her  five  per  cent,  on 
the  reserved  public  lands  in  her  borders  was  dismissed. 

June  6.  The  bill  giving  100,000  acres  of  land  to  the 

State  of  Wisconsin,  to  aid  in  constructing  the  Ship  Canal 
from  Green  Bay  to  Lake  Michigan,  was  passed. — The  In- 
ternal Revenue  bill  came  up,  and  several  amendments 

were  adopted June  T.  Several  bills  were  reported  but 

no  final  action  was  taken. 

House. — June  1.  Mr.  Davis  introduced  a bill  for  the 
construction  of  a bridge  over  the  Hudson  at  Albany  for 
military  and  postal  purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.— 3' he  House  concurred  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  disagreeing 

amendments  to  the  National  Bank  bill Mr.  Dawes  made 

a report  in  the  Missouri  contested  election  case  of  Birch 
contesting  the  seat  of  King.  After  some  discussion  the 
House  discharged  the  Committee  on  Elections  from  any 
further  consideration  of  the  subject,  so  that  Mr.  King,  the 

sitting  member,  retains  bis  seat. June  2.  The  session 

was  mainly  occupied  in  considering  the  Tariff  bill,  sev- 
eral gentlemen  making  speeches. —The  Senate  bills  to 
compensate  the  officers  and  seamen  on  the  gun-boat  he 
Kalb,  which  was  destroyed,  for  the  loss  of  clothing,  and 
to  authorize  the  honorable  discharge  of  firemen  and  coal- 
heavers  in  the  naval  service,  the  same  as  granted  to  sea- 
men, were  passed June  3.  A resolution  allowing  roile- 

ago  and  salary  to  Mr.  M ‘Henry  of  Kentucky  and  Mr.  Birch 
of  Missouri,  who  unsuccessfully  contested  the  Beats  of 
Messrs.  Yeaman  nnd  King,  was  rejected.— The  Senate 
bill  amendatory  of  the  law  granting  alternate  sections  of 
land  to  Michigan  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads 
was  passed — The  House  went  into  Committee  on  the 
Tariff,  and  several  amendments  were  made,  the  bill  occu- 
pying all  the  session  until  recess—After  recess  Mr.  Wash- 
burne  reported  a bill,  which  was  passed,  authorizing  the 
Secretory  of  the  Treasury  to  sell  the  Marine  Hospital  and 
grounds  at  Chicago,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  such  sale 
purchase  a more  healthy  and  retired  location.— Tne  Bank- 
rupt  bill  was  discussed,  after  which  the  Senate  bill,  to  pro- 
hibit speculating  transactions  in  coin  and  bullion,  was  con- 
sidered until  the  adjournment. June  4.  The  House 

went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  Tariff  bill.  A 
large  number  of  amendments  were  made,  when  the  Com- 
mittee rose  and  reported  the  bill,  with  the  amendments, 
to  the  House.  All  the  amendments  were  concurred  in. 

The  bill  was  then  passed  by  Yeas,  81 ; Nays,  26. June 

6.  Mr.  Garfield  reported  a bill  for  the  more  speedy  pun- 
ishment of  guerrillas  as  murderers,  and  violators  of  the 
laws  add  customs  of  war— tlie  sentences  to  be  carried  into 
effect  by  the  commanding  Generals  and  commanders  of 
departments.  They  have  power  to  mitigate  punishment 
to  confinement  in  the  Penitentiary,  but  not  in  cases  of 
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sentence  of  death,  or  cashiering  or  dismissal  of  officers. 
The  bill  was  passed,  72  to  37.— Mr.  Wilson  reported  buck 
the  Senate  bill  for  the  summary  trial  of  minor  offenses 
against  the  United  States,  which  was  passed. — The  Sen- 
ate bill,  providing  that  no  member  of  Congress,  after  his 
election  and  continuance  in  office,  nor  any  bend  of  depart- 
ment or  bureau,  or  clerk,  shall  receive  or  agree  to  receive 
any  compensation,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  service 
rendered  or  to  be  rendered  either  by  himself  or  another  in 
proceedings  relative  to  contracts,  etc.,  was  passed.— The 
House  bill  placing  contractors  for  supplies  for  the  army 
and  navy  under  the  laws  which  relate  to  those  branches 
of  the  public  service  was  also  passed.— The  House  also 
parsed  the  Senate  joint  resolution  of  thanks  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Bailey  for  the  relief  of  tlie  Red  River  fleet  by  his 

engineering  skill. June  7.  Mr.  Hooper  reported  a hill 

to  provide  ways  and  means  foi  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  authorizing  a loan  of  four  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  to  be  borrowed  on  coupon  or  registered  bonds, 
bearing  six  per  cent,  interest. — The  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference  on  tlie  disagreeing  amendments  to 
the  Consular  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  bill  was  disa- 
greed to. — The  Senate  bill  prohibiting  speculation  in  coin 
and  bullion  was  laid  on  the  table. 

GENERAL  GRANT’S  CAMPAIGN. 

On  the  80th  ult.,  as  stated  in  our  last  report,  our  ad- 
vance was  within  ten  miles  of  Richmond,  having  on  the 
28th  beaten  the  enemy's  cavalry,  with  a loss  on  Ids  part 
of  1000.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  (30th)  our  army  again 
advanced  an  average  inarch  of  four  miles,  occupying  near- 
ly all  day,  brought  the  different  corps  in  connected  line  of 
battle  close  upon  the  enemy’s  intrenchments,  Warren  hav- 
ing the  left,  Hancock  the  centre,  Wright  the  right,  and 
Burnside  the  reserve,  though  the  latter  subsequently  as- 
sumed a portico  of  the  line.  Warren  and  Hancock  pressed 
"the  enemy’s  skirmishers  from  the  first-  The  former  crossed 
the  Tolopatomay  without  serious  opposition  and  intrenched 
in  three  lines.  A little  after  dark  the  enemy  attacked  his 
left,  first  falling  upon  Crawford's  division  and  forcing  a 
part  of  it  from  the  first  line,  but  reaching  the  second  line, 
or  rather  a line  further  to  the  left  and  so  practically  a sec- 
ond line,  held  by  Kitchen's  brigade,  late  heavy  artillery, 
they  met  a terrible  repulse.  This  line  was  concave  to- 
ward the  enemy,  with  a battery  at  each  horn  of  the  half 
moon.  Early's  division  rushed  into  this  snare,  and  speedi- 
ly went  back,  all  thnt  was  left  ot  it.  The  repulse  was 
complete ; our  own  loss  was  trivial,  the  enemy’s  terrible. 
Crawford  and  Kitchen  lost  perhaps  200  killed  and  wound- 
ed, and  they  buried  that  number  of  the  enemy's  dead, 
took  over  a hundred  prisoners,  exclusive  of  over  a hun- 
dred rebel  wounded  left  on  the  ground. 

Meanwhile  Hancock  had  been  not  less  successful  In  gain- 
ing the  position  he  wanted.  By  noon  he  had  pushed  back 
a heavy  skirmish  line  so  close  to  their  own  works  that  Bar- 
low’s division  planted  Arnold's  battery  within  500  yards 
of  a rebel  battery.  An  artillery  duel  of  an  hour  silenced 
the  rebel  guns  first  engaged,  but  disclosed  others  right  and 
left.  During  the  evening  while  Warren  repelled  an  as- 
sault Hancock  made  one.  Barlow's  division  charged  and 
carried  a range  of  rebel  rifle-pits,  thus  advancing  the  left 
and  centre  of  the  corps  line  equally  with  tlie  right,  and 
cutting  off  an  enfilading  fire  which  might  have  troubled 
us.  This  advance  was  nnder  cover  of  an  artillery  fire  of  a 
dozen  guns  and  eight  Cohor  mortars. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  (31  at)  General  Sheridan,  discov- 
ering a force  ot  rebel  cavalry,  which  proved  to  be  Fitz 
Hugh  Lee’s  division,  at  Cold  Harbor,  three  miles  from  the 
Chickaliorolny,  advanced  to  the  attack,  and,  after  a hard 
fight,  routed  tlie  division,  together  with  Clingman's  bri- 
gade of  infantry,  which  came  to  Lee's  support.  Sheridan, 
who  remained  in  possession  of  the  place,  took  a consider- 
able number  of  prisoners,  many  of  the  rebel  dead  and  1 
wounded  also  falling  into  his  hands.  The  position  being 
one  of  some  importance,  the  Sixth  Corps  was  ordered  to  j 
occupy  it,  and  late  on  Tuesday  night  moved  forward  for  I 
that  purpose.  On  Wednesday  an  attack  was  ordered  to 
be  made  at  that  point  (enr  left)  by  the  Sixth  Corps,  the 
troops  under  Smith,  who  had  come  up  from  York  River, 
Warren,  Burnside,  and  Hancock  being  held  in  readine* 
to  advance  in  their  respective  fronts.  The  attack  was 
made  with  spirit  about  5 o’clock  P.M.,  continuing  until  aft- 
er dark,  and  resulting  in  our  carrying  the  enemy's  works 
on  the  right  of  the  Sixth  CorpB,  and  also  the  first  line  in 
front  of  Smith.  The  latter,  however,  were  commanded  in 
the  rear,  which  made  those  carried  untenable.  The  en- 
emy made  repeated  assaults  on  each  of  the  corps  not  en- 
gaged in  the  main  assault,  but  were  repulsed  with  loss  in 
every  Instance.  Seven  hundred  prisoners  were  token. 
During  the  night  the  enemy  made  several  assaults  to  re- 
gain what  they  had  lost,  but  failed.  At  one  time  Warren 
was  assailed  after  the  old  plan  of  hurling  massed  columns 
upon  his  lines;  but  having  Ills  infantry  well  posted  behind 
earth-works,  and  his  artillery  well  in  position,  the  enemy 
was  repulsed  in  three  desperate  charges  with  frightful 
slaughter. 

On  Tuesday  night,  31st  nit,  while  Sheridan  was  fight- 
ing on  the  left.  General  Wilson  with  hie  cavalrymen  had 
a fight  on  the  right,  near  Hanover  Court  House,  witli 
Young's  brigade  of  rebel  cavalry.  The  enemy  were  rent- 
ed, with  a severe  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
On.  Wednesday  evening  our  cavalry  entered  Mechanies- 
ville,  after  scouting  about  the  old  battle-fields  of  the  Cliick- 
ahominy. 

On  Thursday  there  was  but  little  fighting,  but  on  Fri- 
day morning  at  4 o'clock.  General  Grant  made  an  assault 
on  the  enemy’s  lines,  driving  him  within  his  intrench- 
ments at  all  points,  but  without  gaining  any  decisive  ad- 
vantage. When  Barlow's  division  charged  the  enemy's 
works  he  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  seventeen 
guns  and  taking  two  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners.  But, 
not  being  supported,  he  was  exposed  to  an  enfilading  fire, 
and  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the  works  he  had  so  gal- 
lantly captured,  and  also  had  to  abandon  the  guns.  Gen- 
eral Grant  says:  “Our  loss  was  not  severe,  nor  do  ^sup- 
pose the  enemy  to  have  lost  heavily.  We  captured  over 
800  prisoners,  mostly  from  Breckinridge."  Another  later 
official  report,  not  from  General  Grant,  estimates  the  num- 
ber of  our  killed  and  wotmded  at  about  8000.  Tlie  follow, 
lng  officers  are  among  the  killed : Colonel  Haskell,  Thirty- 
sixth  Wisconsin;  Colonel  Porter,  Eighth  New  York  Heavy 
Artillery;  Colonel  Morris,  Sixty-sixth  New  York.  Among 
the  wounded  are:  General  R.  O.  Tyler,  seriously — will 
probably  lose  a foot ; General  John  R.  Brooks,  contusion  in 
stomach ; Colonel  M‘ Mahon,  One  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
fourth  Ne\#York;  Colonel  Byroes,  Eighth  Massachusetts 
— probably  mortally;  Colonel  Brooks,  Fifty-third  Penn- 
sylvania. 

On  Friday  evening  the  enemy  suddenly  attacked  Smith’s 
Brigade  of  Gibbon's  Division.  The  battle  lasted  with 
great  fury  for  half  an  hour.  The  attack  was  handsomely 
repulsed.  Smith's  losses  were  inconsiderable.  At  6 P.M. 
Wilson,  with  his  cavalry,  fell  upon  tlie  rear  of  a brigade  of 
Heth’s  Division,  which  Lee  had  thrown  around  to  his  left 
apparently  with  tlie  intention  of  enveloping  Burnside.  Aft- 
er a sharp  but  short  conflict  Wilson  drove  them  from  their 
rifle-pits  in  confusion.  He  took  a few  prisoners,  lie  had 
previously  fought  and  routed  Gordon’s  brigade  of  rebel 
cavalry.  During  these  fights  he  lost  several  office- • 
among  them  Colonel  Preston.  First  Vermont  Cava  . , 
killed;  Colonel  Benjamin,  Eighth  New  York  Cavalry, 
seriously  wounded.  General  Stannard,  serving  in  the 
Eighteenth  Corps,  was  severely  wounded  oil  Friday. 

Our  entire  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  during 
the  three  days'  operations  around  Cold  Harbor  will  not 
exceed,  according  to  the  Adjutant-General's  report,  7500. 

There  were  no  demonstrative  movements  by  either  army 
during  Saturday.  A desultory  cannonading  was  henrd  on 
our  extreme  left.  In  the  direction  of  Bottom’s  Bridge,  but 
it  soon  ceased.  The  day  was  cool,  and  rain  fell  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  refresh,  and  not  deluge,  the  men  in 
hospitals,  on  picket,  and  in  the  trenches — On  Saturday 
night,  about  8 o’clock,  the  enemy  made  his  accustomed 
night  attack  in  a furious  assault  upon  Barlow,  but,  as  ever 
before,  was  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  About  midnight  he 
attempted  to  drive  Hancock  from  his  position,  and  again 
signally  failed.  Hancock’s  lines  were  brought  within  40 
yards  of  the  rebel  works.  The  enemy  lost  300  in  killed 
nnd  over  1000  wounded.  The  rebels  were  very  busy  on 
Saturday  constructing  intrenchments  on  tlie  west  side  of 
the  Chickahominy,  at  Bottom’s  Bridge,  and  toward  even- 
ing threw  a party  across  to  the  east  side. 

On  Sunday  there  was  no  fighting,  both  armies  seeking 
rest. 

About  midnight  on  Monday  the  rebels  made  a fierce  as* 

| sault  on  BurnBide,  but  were  successfully  repulsed.  On  the 
preceding  afternoon  & hundred  picked  men  of  the  enemy 

I made  a rusJ  to  find  oat  what  was  the  meaning  of  Hnn- 
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cock's  advancing  siege  lines.  Nine  of  the  party  were  cap- 
tured, and  the  rest  ldlled  or  driven  back. 

Several  letters  have  passed  between  General  Grant  and 
General  Lee  in  respect  to  collecting  tlie  dead  and  Die 
wounded  between  the  two  armies.  General  Grant,  in  the 
closing  letter,  regrets  that  all  his  efforts  “ for  alleviating 
the  sufferings  of  wounded  men  left  on  the  battle-field  have 
been  rendered  nugatory." 

General  Grant’s  new  base  is  now  completely  established 
at  the  White  House,  and  wagon-trains  come  and  go  ree 
lariy. 

A large  number  of  rebel  prisoners  have  reached  Whit* 
House.  Several  hundred  arrive  daily  from  the  field  of 
Grant’s  opdkitions. 

Reinforcements  are  constantly  going  forward  to  General 
Grant. 

MOVEMENTS  ON  THE  PENINSULA. 

General  Smith's  command,  detached  from  Butler's  army, 
arrived  at  White  House  on  tlie  30tli  nit.,  landed  at  once, 
and  pushed  forward  to  join  General  Grant  the  next  day. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  up  the  Pamunkey,  no 
torpedoes  being  found.  Tlie  landing  was  made  on  Die 
same  spot  where  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  made  its  base 
in  1862 — White  House  Landing. 

During  Monday  and  Tuesday,  30th  and  31st  nit,  every 
thing  was  comparatively  quiet  with  General  Butler.  On 
Wednesday  morning,  June  1,  the  enemy  attacked  Gen- 
eral Butler’a  left  wing,  and  a spirited  fight  ensued,  result- 
ing in  the  repulse  of  the  enemy.  On  Wednesday  night 
the  enemy  returned  to  the  attack,  and  made  a charge, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  capturing  our  Parrott  guns, 
but  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  The  fighting  contin- 
ued until  near  Thursday  morning.  About  2 o'clock  on 
that  morning  the  last  and  grandest  effort  of  the  rebels 
was  met  by  three  regiments  of  Terry’s  division,  who  oc- 
cupied the  rifle-pits  on  our  right.  Our  line  was  broken, 
for  a time,  in  two  places,  but  was  subsequently  re-estab- 
lished on  tlie  grdtnd  originally  occupied.  We  took  sev- 
eral prisoners,  but  lost  its  many. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  GEORGIA. 

Our  record  last  week  closed  with  the  occupation  of  Dal- 
las, Georgia,  by  a part  of  General  Sherman’s  army,  on 
May  28.  After  bringing  up  supplies  and  reinforcements, 
on  Wednesday,  June  1,  M'Pherson  moved  up  from  Dallas 
to  a point  in  front  of  the  enemy  at  New  Hope  Church. 
On  Thursday,  June  2,  Schofield  and  Hooker,  having  been 
shifted  to  the  extreme  left,  pushed  forward  toward  Mari- 
etta. At  the  same  time  Stoneman’s  and  Garrand's  cav- 
alry were  sent  to  Altoona  Pass,  which  they  reached  and 
held  possession  of.  These  movements  secured  the  Pass, 
which  was  considered  a formidable  one,  and  necessary  to 
our  safety  in  future  operations.  A dispatch  from  Gener- 
al Sherman,  dated  June  5,  at  Altoona  Creek,  says  that 
“ the  enemy  discovering  us  moving  round  his  right  flank, 
abandoned  his  position  last  night  and  marched  off.  Gen- 
eral M'Pherson  is  moving  to-day  for  Ack worth.  General 
Thomas  on  the  direct  Marietta  road,  and  Schofield  on  hia 
right.  It  has  been  raining  hard  for  three  days,  and  the 
roads  are  heavy.  An  examination  of  the  enemy’s  aban- 
doned line  of  works  here  show  an  immense  line  of  works, 
whicii  I have  turned  with  lees  loss  to  ourselves  than  we 
have  inflicted  upon  them."  The  army  supplies  of  forage 
and  provisions  are  ample. — A dispatch  dated  June  6 says : 
“lam  now  on  the  railroad  at  Ackworth  Station,  and  have 
full  possession  forward  to  within  six  miles  ot  Marietta. 
All  well."  Ackworth  Station  Is  ten  miles  south  if  Al- 
toona. A dispatch  from  Louisville,  Kentucky,  6th,  says: 
General  Howard  was  wounded  In  the  foot  on  May  28. 
General  Johnson  hud  two  ribs  broken  by  a piece  of  shelL 
Major  Hanson,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth 
Ohio,  was  killed.  Captain  Stinson,  Ald-de-camp  to  Gen- 
eral Johnson,  was  mortally  wounded.  In  all  the  fights  we 
hnve  had  the  advantage.  No  general  battles  have  yet 
taken  place.  Johnson  opposes  a strong  rear-guard  to  Sher- 
man, retarding  his  advance  as  much  as  possible,  it  is  be- 
lieved, for  the  purpose  of  relieving  h!s  supplies  and  get- 
ting munitions  of  war  from  Atlanta  and  Augusta.  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  at  Ackworth,  is  in  railroad  and  telegraphic 
communication  with  Chattanooga,  and  in  this  rgspect  his 
campaign  is  without  a parallel.  His  communications  are 
intact,  and  the  army  has  plenty  to  eat,  and  is  Id  fine  con- 
dition. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A terrible  catastrophe,  by  which  forty  soldiers  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-Second  and  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty-Eight  New  York  Regiments  and  Twelfth  New  York 
Cavalry  were  killed,  occurred  near  Newbern,  North  Caro- 
lina, on  tlie  26th  nit  Four  monstrous  torpedoes  accident- 
ally exploded  as  tlie  train  containing  them  reached  Bach- 
elor’s Creek  station,  blowing  to  pieces  the  forty  soldiers 
above-mentioned,  and  wounding  twenty  or  thirty  others. 
The  signal-tower  and  a commissary  building,  twenty  feet 
by  eighty  feet  built  of  logs,  were  thrown  Into  tlie  air  n 
distance  of  eight  hundred  feet,  and  strewed  the  country 
for  a great  distance  around  with  the  fragments. 

Major-General  Carl  Schurz  has  been  placed  in  command 
of  the  convalescent  barracks  at  Nashville. 

Major-General  Foster  assumed  commnnd  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  South  on  the  20th  ult.  Brigadier-General 
Hatch  has  been  assigned  to  tlie  command  of  Hilton  Head 
District.  During  a reconnoiesance  recently  up  the  AsNbpoo 
River  by  General  Birney  the  steamer  Boston  passed  fur- 
ther up  the  stream  than  was  intended,  and  was  opened  on 
by  a rebel  battery  while  aground  and  struck  seventy 
times.  She  was  thus  disabled,  and  during  the  night  was 
abandoned  and  burned  by  our  forces.  Tlie  navy  tug-boat 
Columbine  had  been  captured  by  the  rebels  on  St  John's 
River,  about  ten  miles  above  Pilatka,  Florida.  She  had 
on  board,  it  is  stated,  about  ninety  soldiers  (colored)  be- 
side the  crew.  She  was  armed  with  two  20-pounder  guns. 

Tlie  Navy  Department  lias  received  information  of  the 
capture  off  Wilmington  of  tlie  stramei;  Caledonii , which 
was  built  and  registered  In  Quebec  In  1863,  and  was  owned 
by  a rebel  agent  at  Queenstown,  from  which  port  she 
sailed. 

Governor  Brown,  of  Georgia,  has  ordered  every  civil 
officer  in  the  State  under  50  years  of  age  to  go  at  once  to 
the  army;  those  who  refuse  will  be  subject  to  drum-head 
court-martial. 

Major-General  Fremont  has  resigned  from  the  army, 
and  his  resignation  has  been  accepted.  A number  of  the 
officers  of  his  staff  are  also  said  to  have  left  the  service. 

From  the  Richmond  Examiner  of  the  3d  it  is  learned 
that  ex-South  Carolina  Congressman  Lawrence  M.  Keitt 
was  mortally  wounded  on  June  1 at  Cold  Harbor,  and  died 
next  day.  Also  that  General  Dales,  commanding  a divi- 
sion of  Ewell’s  Corps,  was  killed  on  the  2d,  opposite  Bart- 
lett’s brigade.  Fifth  Corps. 

The  following  is  a list  of  naval  prizes  up  to  the  1st  of 
June,  1864:  Steamers,  232;  schooners.  627;  sloops,  159; 
barks,  29;  brigs,  82;  ships,  15;  ynchts  and  smnll  craft, 
133;  total,  1227.  The  aggregate  value  is  $17,000,000,  to 
be  distributed  among  the  naval  captors. 


• FOREIGN  NEWS. 


EUROPF- 


GREAT  BRIT  AIN. 

The  news  of  the  battles  in  Virginia  has  created  a pro- 
found sensation  in  England.  The  Confederate  loan  fell 
six  per  cent.— The  notorious  rams  built  by  the  Messrs. 
Laird  have  been  purchased  -by  the  British  Government. 
No  particulars  are  given. — The  Prince  of  Wales  recently 
made  his  first  public  appearance  as  a speaker  at  the  sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary  dinner  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund, 
at  w inch  he  presided.  The  dinner  was  attended  by  a large 
number  of  men  eminent  in  politics  and  literature. 


THE  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  QUESTION. 

The  London  Conference  held  another  meeting  on  the 
27tli  of  May  It  is  believed  that  Austria,  Prussia,  Ger- 
many, and  England  will  consent  to  the  plan  of  France,  to 
take  a vote  of  the  people  of  the  Duchies.  Another  report 
savs  the  Conference  was  about  to  debate  a preposition  for 
the  final  separation  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  from  Den- 
mark. Other  demands  tending  to  the  disintegration  of 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark  had  sprung  up. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  Duke  de  Malakoff  (Marshal  Pelissler),  Governor  of 
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AN  HEIRESS. 

L 

Hope  grew  tired  ot  her  •work— it  was  some  tedious 
law-copying — and  flinging  the  pen  down  with  a little 
wearv  sigh  she  went  to  the  window  for  amusement, 
or  for  sight-seeing.  Plenty  of  the  last  there,  for  the 
window  Overlooked  a busy  street ; and  soon  Hope’s 
brighter  face  did  not  belie  her  name.  Take  a long 
look  at  her  now  at  this  point  of  her  life,  for  Hope 
Carroll  is  to  play  a very  important  part  in  this  his- 
tory ; is  even  now,  as  she  stands  there  in  the  small 
plain  room,  a very  important  person,  though  she  is 
yet  unawares. 

W§ll,.what  do  you  say  to  her  ? She  is  not  a 
beauty ; no,  but  she  is  attractive  in  the  very  teeth 
of  that  demurrer.  Attractive  from  the  crown  of  her 
head,  with  its  wavy  hair,  to  the  sole  of  her  shoe, 
which  shows  the  royal  hollow  as  she  stands  a tip-toe 
—for  she  is  not  tall — and  leans  out  to  catch  another 
glimpse  of  a passing  figure  that  pleased  her  eye. 
No,  not  a beauty,  but  delicate  and  fair  and  wo- 
manly in  mould,  and  motion,  and  tone.  There  is 
about  her  too  a look  of  soft  youth,  yet  Hope  is  deep 
in  her  twenties.  Miss  Miles  who  lives  across  the 
way  would  tell  you,  with  that  peculiar  triumphant 
smile  that  some  women  assume  when  they  are  en- 
lightening you  on  such  subjects,  that  Hope  was 
twenty-six  every  day,  if  she  did  “seem  so  young." 

Hope  teas  young,  not  merely  in  seeming  but  in 
all  interior  life.  She  had  about  her,  or  within  her, 
an  ever-springing  freshness  which  made  for  her  an 
immortal  youth  that  would  last  until  her  dying  day. 
So,  as  she  stands  there  now  with  the  weight  of,  it 
maybe,  even  twenty-six  years,  there  is  this  airy 
quality  of  young  grace  in  her  movements  and  ex- 
pression which  her  life  of  planning  care  can  not  ut- 
terly overcloud.  Her  day’s  work  is  ended;  and 
looking  down  the  gay  street  she  forgets  her  weary 
toil  in  the  dreams  and  fancies  the  constantly  chang- 
ing faces  suggest.  Now  and  then  some  one  of  these 
many  faces  will  look  up,  and  a smile  and  bow  pass  for 
greeting  to  her.  Iir  this  observation  of  hers  twi- 
light steals  on  find  she  turns  away  with  a little  sigh 
from  her  pleasant  pastime,  yet  half  holds  still  to  her 
dreams  as  she  obeys  the  tinkling  of  the  tea-bell. 
Only  she  and  AuntMary  at  the  small  round  table ; 
only  she  and  Aunt  Mary  in  the  small  tenement. 
They  two  make  the  home  there ; a very  pleasant 
home,  though  it  has  its  cares,  its  anxieties,  which 
proceed  from  that  rough  janitor— Poverty.  There 
is  a trifle  that  goes  out  with  Aunt  Mary ; that  is  Hot 
half  enough  to  support  them,  and  Hope  in  her  ca- 
pacity of  copyist  makes  up  the  principal.  Hope, 
if  you  ^erc  her  intimate  friend,  would  tell  you  that 
6he  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  favored  of  women 
in  having  such  constant  occupation,  and  such  kind 
and  constant  employers.  Her  clear  and  legible 
chirography  would  be  enough  to  answer  all  that, 
and  you  might  wonder  perhaps  that  with  such  con- 
stant employment,  so  well  paid,  that  Hope  wasn’t  a 
richer  woman.  But  consider  this  girl,  with  her  del- 
cate  though  not  diseased  physique,  and  do  not  won- 
der that  she  can  not  confine  herself  for  eight  or  ten 
hours  of  each  day  to  the  close,  moveless  occupation 
of  a copyist.  If  she  did,  you  would  miss  that  fresh 
bloom  upon  her  cheek  which  deepens  as  she  seats 
herself  at  the  table  under  a bjilliant  globe  of  gas- 
light. 

Hope,  will  you  take  marmalade  to-night?" 

Hope  sits  gazing  into  the  little  amber  and  gold 
gift-cup  that  Aunt  Mary  always  places  for  her,  and 
answers  irrelevantly : 

“ ‘ And  lucid  simps  tinct  with  cinnamon.’” 

“ What !”  half  questions,  half  exclaims,  Aunt 
Marj-. 

Hope  lifts  her  head  and  laughs.  The  dream 
clears,  and  she  comes  back  from  her  fancy-wander- 
ing to  answer  more  sanely : “No,  I will  not  have 
any  marmalade,  Aunt  Mary.” 

“ Hope,  what  were  you  thinking  about  ?" 

“ Jhinking?  I wasn’t  thinking,  Aunt  Mary,  I 
.was  siting  at  a feast  served 

‘ On  golden  dishes  and  in  baskets  bright 
Of  wreathed  silver ; sumptuous  they  stand.’ 

And  I don’t  know — I believe  I was  the  queen  of  it, 
and  was  listening  to  some  sort  of  a kingly  fellow  as 
he  talked  splendid  nonsense  to  me. 

‘King  ot  us  all,  we  cried  to  thee,  cried  to  thee!’ " 
sung  Hope  in  conclusion ; her  quotation  fitting  only 
to  some  dinner  fancy  of  hers. 

Aunt  Mary  laughed,  and  asked  Hope  how  she 
could  condescend  to  come  down  to  such  simple  fare 
and  to  only  her  society  after  that  fine  feast  and  com- 
pany, Hope  laughed  back,  and  told  her  that  she 
brought  her  company  with  her ; and  as  for  the  feast, 
nothing  so  easy  as  to  turn  this  amber  cup  into  gold 
and  the  rest  of  the  table-furniture  changed  just  as 
swiftly  into  “wreathed  silver”  and  cut-glass.  The 
marmalade  melted  into 

“ jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd.” 


The  little  white  biscuits  became  French  puffs,  and 
all  imaginable  sweets  and  wonderful  wines  glisten- 
ed and  glowed  upon  this  fairy  table. 

“Just  like  Duke  Humphrey’s  dinner.  Ah,  Aunt 
Mary,  did  you  ever  reud  that  story,  4 Duke  Hum- 
pi.  ev’s  Dinner?'  No?  You  shall  read  it  very 
soon,  '•  n,  and  I too.  It  was  the  most  charming 
and  delig  t!ul  thing.  I read  h long,  long  ago  in 
one  of  Uurpi,  Magazines.  Ah  me!” 

And  Hope,  tin  rh  she  smiled,  looked  a little 
wistfully  at  the  amber  cup.  By-and-by : 

“Aunt  Mary,  I shouiu  like  to  be  rich,  and  be 
queen  of  fete  and  feast,  i.  I were  rich.  Aunt 
Mar}1,  I should  be  handsome.” 

There  was  the  least  tinge  of  bitterness  in  the  s 
. casm  of  this  remark.  Aunt  Mary  made  some  de- 
murrer against  the  sarcasm,  not  the  assertion,  which 
Hope  took  up. 

“Oh,  I don’t  mean  that  the  gold  would  gild  my 
face  entirely ; I have  more  vanity  than  that;  but  1 
mean  that,  with  its  prestige  and  the  pretty  fresh 
things  it  would  buy  me,  I should  be  discovered  by 
the  now  unobservant  world  to  be  a beauty.  Not 
that  I should  lie  that , but  pretty,  fresh  things,  and 
artistic  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  them,  would 
make  any  woman  more  attractive.” 

Aunt  Mary  raU|e^jHcj]^  a little  «n  her  ambition 


and  her  vanity,  but  Aunt  Mary  did  not  moralize. 
She  had  the  genius  to  sympathize  with  what  sho 
had  long  passed,  and  her  gay  raillery  at  Hope  con- 
tained no  restriction  or  reproof.  Thus  these  two, 
so  wide  asunder  in  years,  were  closer  than  many 
comrades  of  the  same  age.  But  after  the  raillery 
the  good  lady  opened  another  subject,  some  project 
or  plan  of  housekeeping,  and  the  fairy  feast  was  all 
out  of  sight,  when  rat-tat  came  the  postman’s  knock 
upon  the  door. 

Hope  did  not  even  look  up  when  Aunt  Mary  took 
the  lett"  4"’o  carrier  handed  to  her;  for  Hope  had 
no  curie  ...  nd  little  interest  in  the  postman’s  vis- 
its. She  uad  no  young-lady  love  for  letter-writing, 
which  was  quite  natural  when  you  consider  that 
her  daily  occupation  gave  her  enough  of  that  kind 
of  employment.  Aunt  Mary,  on  the  contrary,  had 
correspondents  in  plenty;  nieces,  nephews,  and 
cousins  contributed  their  several  quotas  to  her 
fund.  The  rat-tat  of  the  postman,  then;  had  deep 
interest  for  her.  But  this  letter  puzzles  her.  She 
puts  on  her  spectacles  and  carries  it  nearer  to  the 
light. 

“ Why,  Hope,  it’s  for  you.” 

“For  me?" 

Hope  reached  over,  and  taking  it  into  her  hands, 
puzzled,  as  Aunt  Mary  had  done,  over  the  direction 
before  she  opened  it.  Toronto ! She  knew  no  one 
in  Toronto.  What  could  it  mean  ? She  broke  the 
seal,  and  reading  the  contents,  her  surprise  did  not 
seem  to  abate. 

“ Aunt  Mary,  who  is  James  Retson  ?” 

Her  tone  was  quite  cool,  but  full  of  the  surprise 
that  was  in  her  face. 

“James  Retson?  Why,  Hope,  it’s  your  Uncle 
James— your  mother’s  brother.” 

“How  stupid  of  me!  I had  forgotten.  We 
children  always  called  him  and  heard  him  called 
by  his  step-father’s  name.  I always  think  of  him 
as  Uncle  Jim  Colman.” 

“I  know;  he  was  so  young  when  your  grand- 
mother married  again.  But  what  has  the  letter  to 
do  with  him,  Hope  ? Has  he  remembered  you  aft- 
er all  this  time  ?” 

Hope  handed  the  letter  to  Aunt  Mary  that  she 
might  read  it  for  answer  to  her  question.  And 
Aunt  Mary  read  it.  What  do  you  think  this  letter 
contained  ? It  contained  Hope’s  fortune.  Yes,  no- 
thing less ; for  it  was  as  good  as  that — this  crabbed, 
lawyer-like  announcement  that  by  the  will  of  James 
Retson  she,  Hope  Carroll,  was  sole  heiress  of  all  the 
lands,  estates,  and  funded  property  of  the  said  James 
Retson.  And  Hope  was  forthwith  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  courts  of  Toronto  to  prove  and 
swear  herself  the  said  Hope  Carroll.  Hope  was 
watching  Aunt  Mary’s  face,  and  knew  when  she 
had  got  to  the  end  of  the  letter. 

“ Was  there  ever  any  thing  out  of  a sensation 
novel  equal  to  this,  Aunt  Mary  ? That  this  uncle, 
whom  I haven’t  seen  and  have  half  forgotten  in  all 
these  years,  whom  none  of  us  ever  heard  of,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent  in  the  time,  should  suddenly  ap- 
pear to  us  after  death  in  the  form  of  a will  like  a 
prince’s ! Aunt  Mary,  do  you  suppose  it’s  true  ? I | 
feel  odd  and  elvish,  as  if  I had  stepped  into  a fairy  I 
ring  and  seen  the  little  men  in  green.  Just  as  I 
was  talking  about  being  rich  too.  I wished,  and, 
presto ! the  enchanter  comes  in  the  form  of  the  pen- 
ny-post. Somebody’s  served  us  a trick,  auntie.” 

“Nonsense,  Hope ; it’s  all  fast  and  sure  enough ; 
but  very  strange,  it  is  true.” 

Hope  knew  it  was  nonsense,  but  she  was  steady- 
ing her  emotions  a little  by  this  gayety.  They  sat 
and  talked,  Hope  bearing  her  part  very  soberly  for 
a while,  as  they  planned  their  journey  and  all  the 
little  details  concerning  it;  but  after  a while  the 
tricky  spirit  broke  out  again,  this  time  not  to  steady 
her  emotions  but  as  an  outlet  of  exuberance. 

“Ah,  Aunt  Mary,  I’ll  have  the  purple  silk  gown 
I’ve  always  wanted  now,  and  rings,  and  brooches, 
and  bracelets  in  abundance !”  Hope  had  a barbaric 
taste  for  ornaments.  “Well  ride  in  a coach  ev- 
ery day;  I do  hope  it  won’t  turn  out  a pumpkin 
as  we  drive  up  to  the  door,  auntie.  And  I’ll  have 
a feast  like  the  one  of  my  fancy,  with  the  baskets 
of  silver  and  the  gold  cups ; and  I’ll  be  queen  of  it. 

‘All  in  a purple  gown  she  stood 
Her  hair  within  a diamond  snood.’ 

I shall  be  a beauty  then,  you  may  be  sure,  auntie ; 

‘For  through  the  diamonds  did  her  hair 
Shine  soft  as  silk,  and  still  more  fair 
The  faint,  faint  rose  upon  her  cheeks.’  ” 

“Hope,  go  to  bed,”  said  Aunt  Mary.  “Your 
head  is  getting  light.” 

“ But  the  best  of  all  is,  auntie,  you  shall  sit  with 
folded  hands  from  morning  until  night.” 

“ Hope,  I should  be  tired  to  death  of  it.” 

“You  shall  go  to  routs  and  balls  then,  every 
evening,  and  * not  come  home  till  morning.’  ” 

Hope's  gay  voice  here  failed  her.  The  two  looked 
at  each  other  for  a moment  and #the  tears  came  into 
the  young  and  old  eyes.  Deep  within  both  their 
hearts  swelled  the  tide  of  thankfulness  for  this  ease 
and  plenty,  and  freedom  from  anxiety  and  care,  that 
had  come  to  them. 

n. 

In  the  brilliant  rooms  of  Mrs.  Hofman  Grey  there 
was  a little  buzz  of  expectation,  which  sometimes 
amounted  to  a slight  waiting-hush.  What  was  it? 
All  the  reigning  belles  had  arrived.  Even’ Mrs. 
Marsh  and  her  beautiful  twins,  who  always  made  a 
sensation.  A young  man  standing  by  Ellen  Marsh 
broke  into  his  pretty  party  talk  to  say : 

“My  cousin,  George  Dane,  says  the  old  house  on 
Ludlow  Square  is  turned  into  quite  a palace  of  art. 
George,  you  know,  is  a judge.” 

“Oh !’’  the  little  beauty  looked  thoughtful  a mo- 
ment and  forgot  her  flirtation.  “How  I wish  I 
knew  har  well  enough  to  call,”  she  ended,  anima- 
tedly. 

“ George  is  quite  intimate  there,”  the  young  man 
resumed. 

“ He  admires  her,  doesn’t  Ise?  Thinks  her  very 
handsome  ?”  the  luir  Ellen  asked,  anxiously. 

“ Yes,  he  admires  her,  but  I can’t  believe  George 
thinks  her  very  handsome.  She  has  wonderful 
style  and  air,  I’ll  admit,  but  her  face  is  cold  and 
irregular ; yet  I’ve  known  fellows  as  fastidious  as 


George,  and  with  as  critical  a knowledge  of  the 
lines  of  beauty,  talk  vivaciously,  after  they  had 
known  her  a while,  of  her  beauty.  You  know — " 

Young  Ranger  did  not  finish  his  sentence:  ho 
stopped  to  watch  the  entrance,  as  did  his  compan- 
ion, of  a lady  who  was  making  her  way  toward  her 
hostess  at  that  moment — a lady  young  and  with 
the  aspect  of  beauty.  We  who  watch  her  unex- 
citedly  will  not  call  her  beautiful ; but  we  will  ad- 
mire the  marvelous  grace  and  art  of  her  dress, 
which  in  every  point  is  so  suited  to  the  wearer, 
which  so  calls  out  every  fine  feature,  which  con- 
ceals every  bad  or  indifferent  one.  It  is  not  a brill- 
iant, showy  toilet.  At  first  Mrs.  Hofman  Grey, 
who  likes  people  to  adorn  her  rooms  with  their  most 
splendid  array,  is  inclined  to  feel  d‘  ppointed  and 
aggrieved  that  the  special  guest  ‘.  j whom  she  look- 
ed for  magnificence  should  present  herself  without 
a single  diamond,  or  even  a pearl,  to  do  honor  to 
the  occasion.  George  Dane,  that  wise,  far-seeing 
critic,  stands  aloof  and  observes  this  scene.  He 
sees  the  expression  on  Mrs.  Grey’s  face.  He  knows 
what  it  means ; and  there  is  an  expression  on  his 
own  face,  a half  smile  of  appreciation,  which,  if  you 
saw  it,  would  tell  its  own  story.  George  appre- 
ciates the  taste  that  consults  only  becomingness, 
and  enjoys  with  an  artist’s  eye  the  lovely  grouping 
of  flowers.  Lilies  so  real  that  you  would  bend  to 
catch  their  odor,  and,  looking  into  their  dewy  hearts, 
would  expect  to  see  the  yellow  pollen  powder  the 
pearl  silk  and  floating  lace.  As  Mrs.  Grey’s  eye 
detects  this  lace  her  brow  clears.  Mrs.  Grey  un- 
derstands all  the  mysterious  grades  of  the  delicate 
fabric,  and  this  tender,  fairy-meshed  stuff  qpunts 
for  diamonds  in  adornment.  So  with  her  floating 
lace,  her  floating  lilies,  her  consciousness  of  per- 
fection in  her  costume,  which  gives  her  something 
of  that  smiling  ease  which  a woman  must  always 
feel  with  this  consciousness,  Hope  Carroll  goes  down 
the  room  to  meet  and  speak,  to  receive  greetings, 
and  exchange  them  with  men  and  women  who  ten 
months  since  did  not  know  of  her  existence.  She 
perceives  the  value  of  it  all — and  there  is  some  value 
— and  she  takes  it  for  every  thing  it  is  worth — for 
opportunity  to  be  present  at  fine  pageants,  to  have 
the  power  to  know  the  many,  to  find  the  few,  to 
hear  and  to  see  whatever  is  worth  hearing  or  see- 
ing. So  Hope  enjoys  herself.  Her  enjoyment  is 
of  a vastly  amusing  kind  ; sometimes  a little  bit- 
terness creeps  in.  But  though  she  realizes  the 
world  she  does  not  think  so  very  badly  of  it  gener- 
ally. 

“ It  is  natural  for  people  to  go  where  there  are 
fine  rooms  full  of  fine  things : is  it  unnatural  that 
they  should  think  the  occupants  or  the  owners  of 
them  finer  people  than  in  different  surroundings  ? 

I don’t  find  fault  with  this,  Aunt  Mary ; but  I won- 
der whether,  if  I lost  all  this  wealth,  there  are  half 
a dozen  persons  who  have  become  fond  enough  of 
me  through  these  surroundings  to  seek  me  in  the 
little  house  we  left?”  And  Hope  would  give  a 
faint  sigh  as  she  concluded. 

Hope  had  been  prophetic  of  herself  in  declaring 
that  she  should  be  called  beaufiful  in  the  gay  shin- 
ing of  her  wealth,  and  the  power  of  adornment  It 
gave  her.  Most  persons,  men  especially,  did  not 
see  what  subtle  taste  brought  such  effects  of  color 
and  outline.  They  looked,  and  saw,  through  soft 
surroundings  of  lace  and  silk  and  harmonious  tints, 
a fair  face  that  looked  fairer  and  fresher  for  the  sur- 
roundings ; a form  that  somehow  expressed  itself 
by  contours  and  motions  in  such  graceful  ways  that 
they  exclaimed  at  once,  “What  a beautiful  wo- 
man !”  There  was  one  at  least — George  Dane— who 
understood,  but,  understanding,  only  admired  the 
more.  He  was  one  of  the  many  whom  fortune  and 
fashion  brought  to  her  door ; for  Hope  was  herself 
the  fashion.  An  attractive  young  woman  with  an 
almost  unlimited  income,  how  could  this  help  be- 
ing the  case  ? But  George  Dane  was  not  one  of 
Hope's  many  adorers.  He  was  one  of  the  few  in- 
teresting people  whom  she  welcomed  for  their  genial- 
ity or  agreeability.  George  was  not  exactly  of  the 
former  class’;"  he  was  scarcely  genial,  with  his  half 
satiric  unbeliefs,  his  philosophic  cynicism ; but  he 
was  certainly  agreeable  to  Hope,  with  her  keen 
sense  of  wit  and  humor,  and  her  insight  antf  ex- 
perience of  life. 

Yet  now  and  then  as  he  sat  in  her  parlor,  which 
was  one  of  those  rooms  in  what  he  had  named  the 
“ palace  of  art,"  as  ho  sat  there  talking  interestedly 
and  interestingly  Hope’s  mind  would  flit  to  the 
small  plain  room  in  the  little  plain  house  on  Mar- 
tyn  Street,  and  she  would  wonder  if  George  Dane 
was  one  of  the  few  who  would  follow  her  there.  It 
was  a question  she  was  not  anxious  to  put  to  the 
test.  This  evening  as  she  went  through  the  rooms 
with  that  smiling  ease  he  certainly  did  not  follow 
her  or  pay  her  any  court.  Hope  liked  this.  It 
was  a change.  But  by-and-by  he  came  up  with  his 
cousin  Will  Ranger. 

“ I want  this  boy  to  know  you,  Miss  Carroll,”  he 
said,  lightly,  but  with  a certain  air  that  said  as  well, 
“ You  will  honor  him.” 

The  “ boy”  bent  his  graceful  young  person  before 
the  famous  Miss  Carroll,  who  liked  him  none  the 
better  for  his  boyish  blush  and  slight  embarrassment, 
and  George  Dane  turning  at  the  appeal  of  his  hostess, 
the  new  acquaintances  were  left  alone  together  for  a 
few  moments.  Ranger,  fresh  from  his  first  parties, 
and  the  pretty  though  uncertain  manners  of  young 
girls  like  Ellen  Marsh,  was  taken  captive  by  the 
soft,  subdued  graciousness  of  this  maturer  woman; 
whose  face  was  yet  tender  with  its  youthful  aspect. 
There  are  some  women  and  some  men  who  have  a 
way  of  smiling  slowly  upon  you  as  you  speak  and 
they  listen,  with  an  expression  that  seems  to  imply 
that  what  you  say  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
them.  This  was  Hope  Carroll’s  way.  Will  Ran- 
ger, when  he  gave  up  his  place  by  her  side  and  re- 
ceived that  brilliant,  sweet  smile,  did  not  wonder 
any  longer  “ that  fellows  as  fastidious  as  George 
Dane,  and  with  as  critical  a knowledge  of  the  lines 
of  beauty, ” thought  Miss  Carroll  handsome.  Hope 
knew  her  power ; she  had  known  it  long  ago  when 
her  range  was  smaller ; and  she  laughed  sometimes 
to  see  how  now  it  was  not  only  wider  range  that 
had  been  given  her,  but  a newer  charm  which  deep- 
ened all  her  natural  ones.  Her  laugh  turned  scorn- 


ful sometimes  as  this  personality  of  the  heiress 
pushed  itself  through  every  thing  to  her  view.  Yet 
with  all  her  insight  into  human  action,  her  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
for  Hope  to  be  unhappy.  On  the  contrary,  she  en- 
joyed herself  vastly. 

“ Hope,  how  you  play  with  life !’’  one  day  said  an 
old  friend ; an  old,  old  friend  of  the  little  house  on 
Martyn  Street 

“ Well,  I worked  with  it  for  a longtime ; give  me 
my  play-days  without  grudging,”  answered  Hope, 
merrily,  yet  meaning  earnestly.  It  was  a day  after 
this  night  of  Mrs.  Grey’s,  and  George  Dane  was 
present  with  Will  Ranger  and  Selwyn  Grant.  Peo- 
ple whispered  that  Miss  Carroll  had  a secret  liking 
for  this  Grant — that  some  time  she  might  take  his 
name.  Watch  him  as  he  leans  there  against  the 
bronze  shaft  that  holds  that  charming  Faun.  He  is 
handsome,  but  that  Isn’t  the  best  of  him.  There  is 
a certain  repose  about  him  which  is  strength  and 
sweetness.  To  look  long  into  the  gray-blue  of  his 
clear  eyes  would  b<?  to  believe  in  every  expression 
that  he  gave  of  himself.  How  different  from  the 
satiric  play  of  George  Dane's  dark,  inscrutable  face ! 

Into  Selwyn' 's  clear  eyes  comes  a fresh  light  as 
Hope  answers  the  carping  friend  with  her  frank 
confession  of  those  working-days. 

“Mrs.  Lee” — to  the  “friend” — “does  Miss  Car- 
roll  play  with  life  when  she  goes  down  into  those 
crooked  alleys  by  the  mills?” 

Mrs.  Lee  looked  surprised,  questioning.  Selwyn 
answered  it,  nodding  his  head  with  the  words,  so  in 
earnest  was  he : 

“ She  does.  The  back  windows  of  my  office  over- 
look Mill  Street.” 

Mrs.  Lee  now  looked  as  if  she  would  like  to  have 
asked  Hope’s  pardon ; but  Hope,  with  flushing 
cheeks,  was  busy  over  the  music-stand,  and  asking 
young  Ranger  to  help  her— young  Ranger,  who 
flashed  adoring  glances  at  her  upon  this  revelation. 
Hope’s  eyes  turned  awaj’  as  she  caught  them ; she 
half  smiled  too ; but  flushed  deeper  as  Selwyn 's  eves 
met  her  in  the  turning.  Only  George ‘Dane  seemed 
unstirred  by  this  revelation.  In  fact  George  ap- 
peared a little  bored.  He  whistled  softly  an  opera 
air,  tapping  lightly  a tattoo  accompaniment  upon 
the  arm  of  his  chair,  and  rose  very  soon  to  make  his 
adieux.  He  stood  on  the  threshold  a moment,  hat 
in  hand,  which  he  waved  with  a playful  sort  of  ex- 
aggeration as  he  turned  away,  saying,  “ Farewell, 
sweet  saint !”  There  was  a flitting  smile  upon  his 
thin,  darkly  fringed  lips,  and  Hope  thought  a tone 
of  mockery  in  his  voice.  This  wasn’t  agreeable. 
George  Dane’s  satiric  sense  was  very  amusing  when 
it  touched  upon  impersonal  topics ; but  against  her- 
self—? 

m. 

The  winter  had  gone,  summer  had  come,  and 
Hope  at  the  sea-shore  dispensed  hospitalities  in  the 
loveliest  of  cottages.  Of  the  many  she  had  chosen 
her  few — her  most  intimate.  There  was  a girl- 
friend, a widowed  cousin  whom  she  liked,  Selwyn 
Grant,  and  young  Ranger.  She  had  asked  George 
Dane,  but  George  had  said  to  her: 

“Hope,  I’m  a cross-grained  fellow,  I suppose, 
but  I hate  to  visit;  it  seems  to  me  to  take  away 
some  of  my  right  to  be  cross-grained,  so  I prefer 
my  hotel.  When  I get  away  from  my  office  I 
shall  run  down  to  your  neighborhood  for  a week  or 
3b : you’ll  see  enough  of  mo  then.” 

All  summer  Hope  staid  there,  nor  ever  wished  to 
go  elsewhere,  nor  ever  wished  to  change  her  com- 
pany. Once,  when  after  a few  weeks  there  were 
signs  of  flitting  in  her  guests,  Hope  implored  them 
to  stay.  “ Why  will  you  force  me  to  change  my 
household ?”  she  said.  “Now,  when  we  have  all  be- 
come so  nicely  fitted  to  each  other,  you  go  and  break 
it  up  for  a doubtful  uncertainty.”  Her  cordial  phi- 
losophy settled  the  matter.  They  staid. 

At  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  George  Dane 
came  down  and  dropped  in  upon  them  one  evening, 
darker,  thinner,  more  saturnine  than  ever  in  his 
cool  white  linen  garments — offering  a marked  con- 
trast to  Selwyn  Grant’s  frank,  fair  countenance, 
and  Will  Ranger’s  happy  boyish  health.  But  they 
all  welcomed  him  cordially. 

“You  ought  to  have  been  here  before,  Dane,” 
Selwyn  said  to  him.  “ You’ve  lost  all  these  golden 
, weeks  burrowing  in  the  city.” 

“Yes,  I dare  say;  but  I don’t  suddenly  take  out 
a lease  of  independence  when  summer  comes,”  an- 
swered George,  with  a grim  smile.  “ I’ve  been  rath- 
er entertained,  however — been  ferreting  out  a knot- 
ty case  that  has  hung  over  two  sessions  already;” 
and  George’s  grim  ness  relaxed  into  the  keen,  tri- 
umphant look  of  the  counselor.  Selwyn,  who  ob- 
served, and  listened,  and  admired  this  keen  fellow, 
offered  another  contrast  to  him  at  this  point.  Sel- 
wyn Grant  was  a man  of  leisure ; not  an  idle  man. 
With  abundant  means,  his  refined  intellect,  his 
warm  sympathies,  his  health  of  mind  and  body,  alb 
saved  him  from  idleness.  But  George  Dane,  as  he 
had  said  of  himself,  had  taken  oufcno  lease  of  inde- 
pendence. By  temper  or  fortune  George  was  not  a 
man  of  leisure.  Yet  he  worked  at  his  profession  as 
if  he  loved  it  sometimes — alert,  eager,  and  high- 
tensioned.  It  gave  him  a handsome  yield,  where- 
with he  lived  handsomely,  when,  to  use  Grant’s 
words,  “he  was  not  burrowing  in  the  city." 

While  gossip  accorded  Selwyn  Grant — who  pecu- 
niarily had  no  need  to  draw  a matrimonial  prize— to 
Miss  Carroll,  why  did  it  pass  by  George  Dane  with- 
out a word  of  suspicion,  when  he  sat  at  her  table 
and  called  her  intimately  “Hope?”  Probably 
because  George  Dane,  now  seven-and-thirty,  had 
passed  by,  in  their  several  seasons,  heiress  after 
heiress ; had  sat  at  their  tables,  had  been  intimate 
in  just  that  passionless,  friendly  way  of  his  with 
one  and  another,  without  any  of  that  gallant  assi- 
duity, that  waiting  attendance  which  distinguishes 
a suitor ; because  he  could  stand  by  and  see  them 
wooed  and  won ; could  even  applaud  the  winning, 
too — it  had  come  to  be  understood  that  George  Dane 
was  no  fortune-hunter  in  that  way.  •Ih  at  he  was, 
in  fact,  too  cold  and  ambitious,  of  too  stern  a pride 
to  seek  any  object  but  professional  distinction. 
Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  he  has  long  talks  with 
Hope,  discussions  of  books  or  thought  when  they 
are  in  a manner-intimate  and  confidential ; yet  that 
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h»  ran  Bit  there  just  outside  the  window  those  sum- 
mer nights,  abstractedly  smoking,  while  Selwyn 
Grant  within — the  handsome,  manly  fellow — goes 
on  with  his  wooing.  At  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
perhaps,  you  may  expect  to  see  George  Dane  ap- 
plaud. 

It  was  on  a morning  after  one  of  these  nights 
that  George  was  met  by  this  announcement — not 
what  he  had  expected — “ George,  I have  decided  to 
spend  the  coming  winter  in  Rome.” 

“ Um — who  goes  with  you?” 

“Aunt  Mary,  of  course,  and  we  go  in  company 
with  the  Fannings.” 

“You  don’t  say  so?” 

George  looked  more  surprise  than  he  usually 
allowed  himself  to  express.  Hope  colored  a little 
at  the  quick  words  and  the  look.  She  must  have 
understood  his  surprise.  He  said  no  more  however 
about  it,  and  she  confided  to  him  all  the  winter 
plans.  She  seemed  in  high  spirits,  full  of  anticipa- 
tion, and  George  rode  away  after  their  conference, 
saying  to  himself, 

“ I dare  say  Grant  is  going  too.’.’ 

Hope  went,  but  Selwyn  Grant  did  not  join  the 
party  that  sailed  with  liter ; neither  did  he  go  to 
meet  it. 

The  winter  passed,  spring  came,  summer  again ; 
it  was  full  a year  before  Hope  returned.  A year 
older,  yet  Hope  bore  the  burden  bravely.  Her  face 
was  fresh  and  fair  in  healthful  coloring,  her  eyes 
full  of  sparkle,  her  figure  round  yet  lithe. 

“ Hope,  have  you  found  the  fountain  of  youth  or 
the  philosopher's  stone  ?’’  asked  George  Dane  of  her 
the  day  he  called  after  her  return. 

Hope  lifted  her  eyebrows  with  a merry  sort  of 
affectation  she  was  fond  of  assuming  sometimes. 

“ Why  ?" 

lie  made  a grimace. 

“ As  if  you  didn’t  know  that  you  bloom  fairer 
than  ever  after  a year’s  wandering.” 

She  laughed. 

“ I am  liko  the  aloe,  you  know,  I bloom  late.” 

“ I know  that  you  have  had  cares,  for  you  have 
told  me  so ; but  there  isn’t  a print  of  them  on  your 
face.  How  does  it  happen  ?” 

She  grew  serious.  “ Partly  temperament,  I sup- 
pose, which  in  its  elasticity  throws  off  much — the 
print  at  least ; and  then  you  have  only  known  me 
since  life  was  easier, to  me,  through  this  fortune 
that  my  uncle  left  me.  I was  not  unhappy  then, 
when  I lived  in  the  little  house  on  Martyn  Street 
alone  with  Aunt  Mary.  It  was  a pleasant  home, 
and  I enjoyed  my  rending,  my  friends,  or  any  amuse- 
ment, with  great  zest  after  my  work  was  over  for  ' 
the  day.  Hope  and  Fancy  were  always  building 
for  me  very  fair  and  stately  edifices  of  happiness,  j 
and  my  days  seemed  going  on  almost  pleasurably, 
sometimes.  But  my  skeleton  was  only  hidden  even 
then.  It  was  one  abiding  care  for  the  future.  I 
knew  that  I had  no  nearer  relative  than  Aunt  Mary ; 1 
her  I loved  as  a mother,  for  she  had  been  that  to 
me,  and  I used  to  think  with  vague  trouble  of  what 
would  happen  to  us  if  some  ill  should  come  to  me — 
if  I could  not  work  ass  I did.  Ah,  does  any  man 
know  what  this  shadow  of  possible  want  is,  that 
hangs  over  the  heads  of  * many  women,  gently 
nurtured  as  we  were : wonwi  poor  and  proud,  who 
can  look  to  no  one  for  home  comfortr  and  cares ! 
Over  my  head  always  hung  this  shadow  It  used 
to  blot  out  all  the  sunshine  m niy  castles  somctin.es 
....  I think  if  you  hnd  kn<”vn  me  then  ycu  might 
possibly  havo  seen  tno  s.  ><  low  once  in  a while 
breaking  through  upon  my  lace,”  she  concluded,  in 
a low  tone. 

“ I am  glad  I don’t  see  'i  ‘here  now,  Hope.” 

“Yes : do  you  know  i never  wake  now  without 
that  consciousness  for  & first  thought,  that  the 
shadow  of  that  care  is  gono.  Ah.  I thank  Heaven 
for  i1.  it  is  such  blessed  relief. ’’ 

Her  compufnon  was  leaning  slightly  forward,  his 
arm  resting  upon  his  knee ; a usual  attitude  when 
deeply  intercr  ■ - -1  Af  she  paused  he  ask’d  a ques- 
tion whose  pcl.  te'rc- . w ’ ° softened  by  the  simple, 
friendly  tone : 

“Hope.  w’.v  haven't  yon  married?” 

It  was  abrupt,  but  it  seemed  neither  too  free  nor 
in  any  way  intrusive  to  Hope,  who  knew  that  he 
was  thinking  of  her  peculiarly  isolated  lot,  with  n« 
near -r  tie  than  Aunt  Mary.  She  colored  a little, 
however,  very  lair  ' ' y,  just  evincing  the  blush  ofher 
womanliness,  but  nor  voice  was  as  stec  ly  and  quiet 
when  she  spok  In  reply. 

“ 1 ruppose  I brvijy.’t  had  my  heart  touched  deep- 
ly enough,  cr  beer,  se  /li-ve  not  touched  any  body’s 
heart  deeply  enough,  'iiien  I think  I am  wanting 
in  faith.  I have  seen  too  much  into  human  nature, 
perhaps,  and  yet — Well  I am  not,  it  seems  to  me, 
one  of  those  v.  ho  have  an  ideal ; but  I have  not  met 
the  man  w!.<  m it  appear.’  to  me  is  enough  in  unison 
with  me  to  make  it  safe  for  him  to  marry  me.  I 
ha-  c one  bit  o£ romantic  sentiment,  perhaps;”  and 
Bhc  colored  more  ardently,  “ I wish  to  be  loved  for 
mysef.  You  will  not  think  this  arrogant,  you  un- 
derhand— ” 

He  broke  in : 

“ Yes,  I understand.  You  have  little  faith ; it  is 
no  wonder:  but  there  was  a fine  fellow,  last  year, 
Hope,  whom  you  couldn’t  doubt.  There  were  fifty 
men  wham  you  know,  whose  consideration  for  vari- 
ous re;  «ons  went  beyond  yoi.rself,  though  you  at- 
tracted to  your  fortune.  We  will  allow  this  to  be 
natural  to  those  fifty ; but  you  bund  one  who  offered 
a broad  contrast.  He  stood  ou'  nobly,  one  against 
the  fifty.  There  was  no  earthly  reason  of  any  kind 
why  you  should  doubt  him.” 

The  calm,  kindly  interest  that  vas  displayed  in 
this  still  closer  questioning,  and  t!  e confidence  and 
sympathy  that  existed  between  these  two,  hindered 
the  questioning  from  the  least  approach  to  inquisi- 
tiveness. His  tone  and  manner  both  implied  too 
strongly  for  any  such  suspicion,  solicitude  for  her 
welfare,  and  a fear  that  she  was  making  some  mis- 
take with  her  life.  He  waited,  still  regarding  her 
earnestly,  alter  he  had  spbken  those  lust  words : 

“ J ' am  was  no  earthly  reason  of  any  kind  why 
you  could  doubt  him.” 

li.r  eyes  V.’Qio  cast  down  as  he  said  them.  For 
a moment  she  kept  Jflphee,  then,  still jlooking down, 
her  color  deepening  vteiy  much;  she  answered,  lowly : 


“ I doubted  myself.” 

He  knew  pretty  nearly  what  she  meant,  and  by- 
and-by  he  said, 

“ Hope,  perhaps  I should  not  have  questioned 
you  thus,  but  I have  seen  all  along  what  your  fear 
has  been— that  you  might  be  wooed  for  your  for- 
tune.” He  rose  up  to  go,  held  out  his  hand,  and  for 
the  last  words : “Don't  let  it  fetter  you,  this  fear, 
Hope ; you  ought  to  be  happy.  Good-by.” 

She  stood  for  some  minutes  just  where  he  had 
left  her,  looking  out  upon  the  rich  glories  of  the  au- 
tumn landscape  with  an  expression  of  mortification 
gathering  upon  her  face.  These  last  words  had 
struck  her  deeply.  What,  was  this v ague  fear  ren- 
dering her  suspicious;  and  did  he  think  after  all 
that  she  had  not  dealt  fairly  with  herself  in  regard 
to  Selwyn  Grant  ? She  sat  down  there  by  the  deep 
window,  nnj}  gazing  out  upon  the  wide,  bright  street, 
held  inward  communion  with  herself.  She  liked 
the  woof  of  which  her  life  was  wrought  at  the  pres- 
ent time ; it  was  all  fair  and  splendid ; but  in  tlio 
future  had  she  no  dream  of  closer  companionship  ? 
Only  she  and  Aunt  Mary  in  the  world.  Some  day 
Aunt  Mary  would  leave  her,  and  some  day  her 
youth  would  be  gone.  She  started,  for  here  went 
riding  past  a brave  and  loyal  gentleman,  one  whom 
she  had  not -seen  since  last  year — Selwyn  Grant. 
He  lifted  his  hat,  bowing  lyw,  and  there  was  a sud- 
den flush  upon  his  cheek  at  sight  of  her.  For  a 
moment  her  pulse  beat  quicker,  and  her  color  came 
flushing  like  his.  You  would  have  said  at  once 
there  were  the  signs  of  love ; that,  like  the  lady  of 
Slialott,  she  had  seen  Sir  Launcelot, 

“As  he  rode  down  to  Cnmelot.” 

But  no,  Hope  knew  better  than  any  one  that  this 
was  not  her  Sir  Launcelot.  And  why  not  ? Hope 
herself  asks  herself  this  question.  “Ho  pleases  my 
taste,  he  stirs  my  imagination ; I admire  him ; I 
know  him  to  be  kind,  and  manly,  and  honorable ; 
and  I know  that  he  liked  me  for  myself;  why  is  it, 
then,  that  he  does  not  fill  my  heart  ?” 

IV. 

H«pe  sat  at  a great  feast.  She  was  queen  of  it, 
and  wore  the  identical  purple  of  her  fancy-feast — 
that  soft,  cool  lilac  purple  that  evening  light  does 
not  destroy.  How  it  had  all  come  true  this  dream- 
ing of  her  youth ! She  thought  of  it,  and  smiled  as 
she  sat  for  a moment  a little  apart,  catching  the 
sound  of  the  music  and  the  white  flying  feet  of  the 
dancers ; hearing  through  all  the  murmurous  hum 
of  many  guests,  whose  festive  array  in  the  richly 
decorated  rooms  under  the  blaze  of  the  chandeliers 
made  a brilliant  pageant.  Hope  smiled,  and  rising, 
stood  again  in  the  very  midst  of  the  throng,  her 
gracious  presence  carrying  a charm  wherever  she 
moved.  At  last  she  comes  upon  a group  eagerly 
discussing  some  bit  of  news  or  gay  gossip.  She 
hears  as  she  approaches  the  voice  of  Will  Ranger : 

“ She  will  know  if  any  body,  she  is  his  most  inti- 
mate friend.  I’ll  ask  her  Miss  Carroll” — he  had 
come  to  meet  her,  and  the  group  closed  in  leaving 
them  outside. 

“ What  is  it  I am  to  know  if  any  body,  and  to  tell 
you  if  I know,  Mr.  Raynor?”  and  Hope  smiled  in 
such  a fascinating  way  upon  the  young  man  that  he 
well-nigh  forgot  his  purpose.  He  stooped  to  pick 
up  a glove  she  had  dropped,  pressing  it  to  his  lips 
in  the  action — the  foolish,  honest  boy — and  then  re- 
membered to  say,  while  Hope  was  still  smiling,  in 
a sort  of  indulgent  amusement : 

“ About  George  Dane.  He  is  my  cousin,  but  I 
never  know  any  thing  of  him.  It’s  about  this  ru- 
mor 'of  his  engagement  Is  he  engaged  to  Miss 
Wharton  of  Washington,  do  you  think?  Ellen’ 
Marsh  says  she  knows  it  to  be  so.  Ellen  was  in 
Washington  all  last  winter.” 

George  Dane  just  then  entering,  and  looking 
round  him  for  his  hostess  that  he  might  pay  the 
courtesies  of  the  evening  to  her,  suddenly  catches 
her  glance  across  the  intervening  sea  of  faces.  Will 
Ranger,  who  stood  beside  her  and  listened  to  her 
commonplace  denial  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
matter  of  the  rumor,  heard  nothing,  saw  nothing  in 
her  tone  or  expression  as  she  answered  him  that 
struck  him  as  unlike  her  ordinary  demeanor;  but 
what  was  it,  what  mute  appeal  or  question  did 
George  Dane  catch  with  that  glance  of  her  eyes? 
Once  before  he  remembered  to  have  seen  that  look 
in  her  face.  1 1 was  on  a day  when  some  one  hastily 
brought  her  tidings  she  thought  then  to  be  true— 
that  Aunt  Mary  had  been  thrown  from  a carriage ! 
He  had  never  forgotten  that  look— it  flashed  over 
him  now.  What  had  happened  ? His  quick  eye 
perceived  Will  Ranger  talking  in  his  usual  style  to 
her,  and  he  knew  him  to  be  unconscious.  As 
swiftly  as  he  might  he  made  his  way  to  her.  Will 
Ranger  had  vanished  at  his  approach,  and  as  he 
took  her  hand  he  looked  inquiringly  at  her. 

“ What  is  it,  Hope — what  has  happened?” 

Gra'Ticlly,  as  he  watched  her  in  his  onward  pro- 
grr  ’ toward  her,  he  had  seen  the  bloom  and  bright- 
ness die  out  of  her  face ; and  as  he  questioned  her 
now,  notwithstanding  the  flush  that  came  to  her 
cheek,  she  looked  desolate.  He  drew  her  arm  in 
his,  and  said,  “ Come  out  into  the  garden.” 

The  long  windows  were  wide  open,  and  the  late 
September  night  had  the  balmy  breath  of  surti- 

Hope,  her  arm  in  his,  followed  his  guidance  with 
a vague  unresistance ; and  as  she  went,  every  mo- 
ment, through  ti  certain  sense  of  exterior  confusion, 
she  was  becoming  conscious  of  the  state  of  her 
heart.  She  began  to  see  that  her  life,  enriched  by 
such  steady  friendship,  had  never  missed  any  thing ; 
but  at  a blow  this  citadel  was  vanishing.  Her  whole 
life  seemed  threatened.  If  George  Dane  had  been 
other  than  what  he  was,  other  than  the  constant, 
unimpesioned,  almost  ungallant  friend,  she  would 
have  sooner  discovered  her  heart.  He  led  her  out 
into  the  garden  into  a sheltered  pleasaunce,  and 
then  again  ’sked  her: 

“ What  is  it — what  has  happened,  Hope?  I saw 
it  in  your  face  the  instant  I caught  ypur  glance  ?’’ 

His  cool,  only  kind  friendliness  aroused  her  pride, 
struck,  too,  a cold  chill  upon  her.  She  recoiled 
inwardly ; outwardly  her  manner  was  calm  enough, 
though  she  answered  hurriedly  to  his  question : 

“Nothing  has  happened.  Will  Ranger  was  ask- 
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ing — telling  me  something,  and — I had  just  heard 
some  news  that  startled  me.” 

She  had  bungled  at  her  answer,  that  she  felt  at 
once ; in  trying  to  remedy  it  she  had  made  it  worse. 
George  Dane  kept  silence  for  a little  space ; then, 
as  if  he  had  waited  for  her  to  speak  further  if  she 
had  been  disposed,  and  was  relieved  to  find  it  a mat- 
ter of  small  importance,  ho  began  telling  her  some- 
thing that  was  then  interesting  him.  In  the  midst 
of  it  Will  Ranger  came  in  sight  with  Ellen  Marsh. 
As  they  passed  in  the  pleasaunce  suddenly  George 
Dane  stopped  to  say : 

“ Will,  what  marvelous  story  were  you  amazing 
Miss  Carroll  with  when  I came  in?” 

It  was  a mere  impulse,  unreasoning,  half  mis- 
chievous, that  prompted  this,  for  George  Dane  was 
too  much  of  a gentleman  to  wish  to  intrude  into  any 
thing  seriously  kept  secret.  To  him  the  matter  bad 
settled  into  a trifle.  Will  Ranger  laughed. 

“ I asked  Miss  Carroll  to  tell  mo  something  about 
a bit  of  news  I had  heard.  We  thought  she’d  know 
he  answered. 

Ellen  Marsh  took  up  this  answer  with  her  gay 
bantering  words,  which  revealed  the  whole.  George 
gave  a satirical,  indefinite  reply,  and  turned  abrupt- 
ly away  with  his  companion.  Hope’s  heart  died 
within  her;  a glance  at  his  face — his  face  which 
never  turned  to  her  now — and  she  knew  that  he  had 
her  secret.  Without  a word  he  kept  on,  not  to- 
ward the  house,  but  in  the  path  away  from  it. 
Where  was  he  going?  For  her  life  she  could  not 
have  spoken;  and  still  holding  her  arm  firmly 
against  himself,  he  kept  on. 

On  the  grounds  was  a little  pavilion  where  she 
sometimes  passed  the  hours  she  desired  to  be  unin- 
terrupted. it  was  simply  furnished,  the  door  easi- 
ly opened  by  one  who  understood  its  hidden  bolt. 
George  Dane  had  made  many  a visit  to  this  little 
hermitage ; its  hidden  bolt  was  well  known  to  him. 
Into  this  retreat,  then,  he  now  surprised  Hope  by 
turning.  He  wheeled  a chair  for  her  by  the  moon- 
light-flooded window,  and  himself  remained  stand- 
ing, leaning,  facing  her,  against  the  casement. 

• “ Sit,”  he  said,  abruptly,  “ and  let  me  speak  to 

you.”  Still  unresisting,  she  obeyed  him.  “Hope, 
I have  a confession  to  make  to  you.” 

Hope  felt  as  if  the  soft  south  wind  was  full  of 
taunting,  jeering  voices. 

“ In  the  first  days  of  my  acquaintance  with  you, 
Hope,  I came  to  the  knowledge  of  one  thing — that 
you  were  the  one  woman  that  I could  love.  At  the 
same  time  that  I made  this  discovery  I made  an- 
other— that  you  would  never  marry  a man  whom 
you  were  not  assured  would  take  you  just  as  readi- 
ly penniless.” 

He  stopped  a moment,  his  face  paled  and  flush- 
ed ; then,  with  a resolute  lift  of  ins  head,  he  went 
on: 

“ Hope,  I loved  you.  I do  not  love  easily  nor 
lightly.  I had  lived  nearly  forty  years  without 
finding  a woman  who  could  be  to  me  what  you 
were ; but  for  all  that,  Hope,  I would  never  have 
taken  you  penniless  with  my  own  income  merely 
the  result  of  my  professional  work,  if  I had  been 
assured  that  you  returned  my  love.  Had  I been 
the  possessor  of  an  independence  apart  from  this, 
you  would  have  found  me  a determined  wooer. 
Hope,  do  you  understand  ?” 

He  paused  a moment,  but  she  could  not  speak. 
He  went  on:  “Life  is  uncertain.  I would  not, 
first  of  all,  put  a wife  or  family  into  the  possible 
position-  of  poverty  which  my  death  would  be  sure 
to  do.  Secondly,  I am  fastidious  about  the  condi- 
tions and  circumstances  of  life.  If  these  conditions 
and  circumstances  must  be  inharmonious  to  my 
tastes,  I prefer  to  bear  them  alone.  If  there  are  to 
be  struggles  and  privations,  I prefer  tc  struggle  by 
myself,  and  to  endure  without  a companion  in  priva- 
tion. Perhaps  this  is  very  worldly;  perhaps  I 
should  ferget  every  thing  but  love  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  loved  one ; but  it  is  not  my  nature  to 
lose  myself  in  romance.  I can  love  ardently,  en- 
duringly,  but  I can  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
we  live  in  an  age  when  all  refined  social  conditions 
are  somewhat  imperative  for  the  enjoyment  of  this 
love.  I am  not  pleading  my  cause,  the  cause  of  a 
suitor,  Hope,  when  I say  all  this  to  you.  I say  it 
1 leenuse  I consider  it  your  due.  Knowing  what  I 
do  of  your  prejudice — and  I do  not  blame  you  for  it 
— I am  much  too  proud  to  offend  you  by  offering 
myself  as  a suitor.” 

As  he  ceased  he  passed  his  handkerchief  across 
his  forehead,  as  men  do  when  under  .some  emotion 
or  excitement  which  blurs  the  ejres  and  beads  the 
brow.  Then  he  turned  toward  the  door  with  the 
words : 

“ Shall  we  return  to  the  house  ?” 

Already  he  was  holding  the  door  open,  was  wait- 
ing for  her  to  pass ; and  she  sat  there  motionless, 
thrilling  under  his  words.  Thinking — “ This  man 
who  plainly  tells  me  that  he  would  never  marry  me 
if  I were  penniless  is  the  man  that  I love.  He  is 
a different  man  from  him  of  last  year — from  Selwyn 
Grant.  He  is  worldly  and  ambitious  and  prudent. 
The  other  had  some  of  the  heroic  elements.  He 
would  have  dared  any  thing,  borne  any  thing  for 
my  love ; but  he  did  not  fill  my  heart.  I knew  ail 
this— I know  it  now.  That  other  is  the  very  ideal 
of  a lover,  but  I do  not  love  him.  I love  this  man 
who  stands  unasking  here  before  me.  He  fills  my 
heart.” 

Something  like  this  it  was  which  flashed  through 
her  mind ; and  as  he  stood  waiting  she  spoke  his 
name. 

“ George.” 

He  started  at  the  accents  of  her  voice,  they  held 
so  much  in  their  low  sweetness.  Then  she  put  out 
her  hand. 

“ George,  come  back.  We  two  are  only  suited 
to  each  other ; we  can  not  lose  each  other.  Will 
you  take  me  now  with  this  very  fortune  I have  made 
such  a bugbear  of?” 

He  took  her,  holding  her  closely  in  his  arms; 
and  when  he  spoke  his  voice  was  full  of  tender  ve- 
hemence : 

“ Hope,  I take  you,  loving  you  so  well  that  the 
possible  misconstructions  of  the  world  at  my  choice 
do  not  embitter  or  deter  me.  You  know  that  I love 
you,  Hope.” 


She  knew  it  by  the  very  rest  and  content  that 
filled  all  her  heart  as  he  spoke.  Verily,  “we  love 
whom  we  must." 


HUMOUS  OF  THE  DAT. 

Sacbaoes.— -The  editor  of  a joumnl  was  set  all  aback 
the  other  day,  when  he  asked  a farmer’s  wife  how  she 
made  sausages,  and  received  for  answer,  “Take  your  in- 
’ards,  scrape  ’em,  scald,  and  stuff  ’em.” 


Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne  talking  to  a friend  about 
the  antiquity  of  his  family,  which  he  carried  up  to  Noah, 
was  told  that  lie  was  a mere  mushroom  of  yesterday. 
“How  so,  pray?”  said  the  baronet.  “Why,"  continued 
the  other,  “when  I was  in  Wnles,'a  pedigree  of  a particu- 
lar family  was  shown  to  me:  it  filled  five  k:ge  skins  of 
parchment,  and  near  the  middle  of  it  was  a note  in  the 
margin:  About  this  time  the  world  was  created." 

A poor  woman,  who  had  attended  several  confirmations, 
was  at  length  recognized  by  the  bishop.  “Pray,  have  I 
not  seen  you  here  before?”  Bald  his  lordship.  “ Yes,”  re- 
plied fhe  woman,  “I  get  me  conform’d  as  often  as  I can; 
they  tell  me  it  is  good  for  the  rheumatis." 


It  is  said  to  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  every 
time  a wife  scolds  her  husband  she  adds  a wrinkle  to  her 
face.  It  is  thought  the  announcement  of  this  fact  will 
have  a most  salutary  effect,  especially  as  it  is  understood 
that  every  time  a wife  smiles  tin  her  husband  it  will  re- 
move one  of  the  old  wrinkles  I 


Lord  Chancellor  Hardwick’s  bailiff,  having  been  ordered 
by  his  lady  to  procure  a sow  of  a particular  description, 
came  one  day  into  the  dining-room  when  full  of  company, 
proclaiming  with  a burst  of  joy  he  could  not  suppress,  “I 
have  been  at  Royston  fair,  my  lady,  and  I have  got  a sow 
exactly  of  your  ladyship's  size." 


Lady spoke  to  ffie  butler  to  be  saving  of  an  excel- 

lent cask  of  small  beer,  and  asked  him  how  it  might  be  best 
preserved ? “I  know  no  method  so  effectual,  my  indy," 
replied  the  butler,  “ as  placing  a barrel  of  good  ale  by  it.” 


A humorous  comment  on  artificial  memory  was  made 
by  a waiter  at  a hotel  where  Feinaigle  dined,  after  giving 
his  lecture  on  artificial  memory.  A few  minuses  after  the 
professor  left  the  table  the  waiter  entered,  with  - ’Pt'-d 
hands  and  eyes,  exclaiming,1*  Well,  I protest,  the  mem,., 
man  has  forgotten  his  umbrella  1” 

“The  great  admirer  of  Avon’s  bard,"  who  inquired 
where  the  following  passage  is  found,  “ Is  that  a t that 
I C B4  me  ?"  is  informed  that  it  may  be  found  in  “ Mac- 
beth,” whose  murderous  put  a . to  1 Duncan. 


In  a small  party,  the  subject  turning  on  matrimony,  a 
lady  said  to  her  sister,  “I  wonder,  my  dear,  you  ha^e 
never  made  a match;  I think  you  want  the  brimstone 
She  replied,  “ No,  not  the  brimstone,  only  the  spark." 


A coachman,  extolling  the  sagacity  of  one  of  his  horses, 
observed,  that  “if  any  body  was  to  go  for  to  use  him  ill, 
he  would  bear  malice  like  a Christian.” 


Mrs.  Hornby,  in  her  entertaining  work  on  Constantino, 
pie,  gives  a strange  account  of  the  diet  of  Turkish  babies. 
She  says,  “They  eat  cucumbers  and  chestnuts,  and  are 
nursed  at  the  same  time  I” 


A teetotaler  asked  Pat,  the  other  day,  if  ever  he  saw  a 
teetotaler  drunk.  “Och!”  replied  Paddy,  with  great 
earnestness,  “ I’ve  seen  many  a man  drunk,  but  I couldn't 
tell  whether  he  was  a teetotaler  or  not." 


In  a bookseller’s  catalogue  lately  appeared  the  following 
article : “ Memoirs  of  Charles  the  Firet — with  a head  capi- 
tally executed."  


“Pray,  Mr.  Abernethy,  what  is  the  cure  for  gout?” 
asked  an  indolent  and  luxurious  citizen.  “Live  upon  six- 
pence a day,  and  earn  it  I"  was  the  pithy  answer. 


A great  writer  has  observed  that  nothing  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  to  make  presents  with  judgment.  The  difficulty 
is  one  which  never  troubles  some  people  in  the  least. 
They  avoid  all  questions  of  propriety  by  not  making  pres- 
ents at  alL 


On  a railway  the  following  notice  appears : “ Hereafter, 
when  trains  moving  in  an  opposite  direction  are  approach- 
ing each  other  on  separate  lines,  conductors  and  engineers 
will  be  required  to  bring  their  respective  trains  to  a dead 
halt  before  the  point  of  meeting,  and  be  very  careful  not 
to  proceed  till  each  train  has  passed  the  other." 


A dyer,  in  a court  of  justice,  being  ordered  to  hold  np 
his  hand,  that  was  all  black,  “ Take  off  your  glove,  friend,” 
said  the  judge  to  him.  “ Put  on  your  spectacles,  my  lord,” 
answered  the  dyer. 


There  was  much  sound  palpable  argument  in  the  speech 
of  a country  lad  to  an  idler,  who  boasted  his  ancient  fam- 
ily: “So  much  the  worse  for  you,"  said  the  peasant;  “as 
we  plowmen  sry,  ‘ the  older  the  seed  the  worse  the  crop.'" 


A farm  was  lately  advertised  in  a newspaper,  in  which 
all  tho  beauty  of  the  situation,  fertility  of  the  boII,  and 
salubrity  of  the  air  were  detailed  in  the  richest  flow  of 
rural  description,  which  was  further  enhanced  with  this : 
N.B.  There  is  not  an  attorney  within  fifteen  miles  of  the 
neighborhood.  _ 


A girl  forced  by  her  parents  into  a disagreeable  match 
with  an  old  man,  whom  she  detested,  when  the  clergyman 
came  to  that  part  of  the  service  where  the  bride  is  asked 
if  she  consents  to  take  the  iiHdegroom  for  her  husband, 
said,  with  great  simplicity,  “Oh  dear,  no,  Sir;  but  you 
are  the  first  person  who  has  asked  my  opinion  about  the 
matter.” 


“My  dear,  come  in  and  go  to  bed,"  said  the.  wife  of  a 
jolly  son  of  F.riu,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  fair  in 
a decidedly  bow-come-you-so  state.  ‘-You  must  be  dread- 
fully tired,  sure,  with  your  long  walk  of  six  miles."  “ Ar- 
rah,  get  away  wid  yer  nonsinse!”  said  Pat;  “it  wasn’t 
the  length  of  the  way  at  all  that  fatigued  me,  'twas  the 
breadth  of  it !"  


If  you  are  insulted  in  a gentleman's  house  let  the  first 
thing  you  open  be  not  your  own  mouth  but  the  door, 

“ A play  upon  words,"  aB  the  school-boy  said  when  he 
kicked  the  dictionary  up  and  down  the  school. 


Why  is  John  Bigger’*  boy  larger  than  his  father?— Be- 
cause he  is  a little  l ’Jigger . 


Many  persons  are  now  anxiously  examining  the  maps  to 
find  the  “ seat  of  war."  Fubbs  says  he  found  it  last  sum- 
mer without  a map.  He  discovered  it  by  sitting  down 
upon  a wasp’s  nest  in  a hay -field. 


Persons  should  always  dress  to  suit  their  figures.  A 
hump-backed  lady,  for  instance,  ought  to  wear  a camel’s- 
hair  shawl. 


A lady  advertises  for  a gentleman  for  breakfast  and  tea. 
Does  she  intend  to  make  only  two  meals  of  him? 


“When  are  you  sure  the  smugglers  have  landed  a 
cargo?"  demanded  a cockney  of  a custom-house  officer. 
“ When  I seize  it,"  replied  the  Government  punster. 


“ Mr.  Smlthers,  how  can  you  sleep  so?  The  sun  has 
been  up  these  two  hours.’’  “ Well,  what  if  he  has,"  said 
Smltliers.  ‘rile  to  ^bed  at  dark,  while  I’m  up  till  aft- 
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GROUND  PLAN  OF  THE  GREAT  CENTRAL  FAIR  BUILDINGS,  LOGAN  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA. 


GREAT  CENTRAL  FAIR,  PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

T Yt.  give  on  this  page  the  Ground  Plan  of  tho 
Great  Central  Fair  Buildings  in  Logan  Square,  Phil- 
adelphia— of  which  we  gave  a picture  last  week— - 
with  a key  explaining  the  location  of  the  various 
departments.  The  arrangement  of  the  buildings  is 
as  admirable  as  it  is  complete,  and  contemplates, 
it  will  be  observed,  even  a greater  variety  in  the 
features  of  the  Exhibition  than  attached  to  the  Met- 
ropolitan Fair  in  this  city.  The  Floral  Department 
will  no  doubt  be  especially  attractive,  since  all  Na- 
ture can  now  be  drawn  upon  to  contribute  to  the 
display.  One  of  the  finest  features  of  the  floral 
si^w  is  a fountain  which  occupies  the  centre,  which 
is  numbered  16  in  the  diagram.  A huge  circular 
sheet  of  water  is  made  to  fall  umbrella-fashion  from 
a considerable  height ; beneath  this  is  a circle  of 
gas-jets,  which  are  intended  to  shine  through  the 
descending  y>  .•'ter,  and  thus  form  a globe  of  liquid 
fire.  The  effect  is  described  as  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful. The  William  Penn  Parlor  will  be  furnish- 
ed as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  Quaker  parlors  of 
the  early  days  of  the  colony. 

We  art  indebted  for  our  views  of  this  Fair  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  the  well-known 
publisher.  Mr.  Childs  is  Chairman  of  the  Pub- 
lishing Committee,  and  has  given  himself  with  pa- 
triotic energy  and  enthusiasm  to  the  work  of  pro- 
moting, in  every  way  possible,  the  success  ef  this 
grand  charity  of  the  Quaker  City. 


QUITE  ALONE. 

By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

AN  ABBE. 

Lily  went  into  the  cabinet  of  Mademoiselle 
Marcassin  a young  lady  pupil  at  a boarding- 
school.  The  social  status  was  not  a very  digni- 
fied one  ; but,  at  all  events,  it  was  something. 
The  profound  gentlemen  who  compile  the  cen- 
sus-tables would  have  thought  Lily  worthy  to  be 
registered  as  a single  item  in  the  educational 
schedule.  She  entered  the  cabinet  a school- 
girl. She  came  out  of  it  a hybrid  creature, 
something  between  a servant-of-all-work  and  a 
galley-slave. 

Mademoiselle  Marcassin  kept  her  word  to  her 
after  a fashion.  Lily  was  fed,  lodged,  and 
clothed  after  a fashion;  that  is  to  say,  she  was 
privileged,  after  the  pupils  had  fed,  to  consume 
the  scraps  of  their  repast — her  refectory  not  be- 
ing the  common  dining-room,  but  a side-place, 
half  pantry,  half  store-room,  where  not  only  the 
copy-books,  slates,  drawing  materials,  and  such 
like,  required  by  the  young  ladies,  were  kept  in 
stock,  but  likewise  sacks  of  lentils  and  haricot- 
beans,  and  large  jars  full  of  the  peculiarly  nasty 
stewed  pears  which  were  unchangeably  served 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  principal  meal  under  the 
generic  title  of  “dessert.” 

She  was  lodged,  but  not  in  any  of  the  dormi- 
tories. She  had  a room  to  herself  (a  hole  rath- 
er) in  the  roof,  where  she  had  a mattress  on  the 
floor,  and  a ewer  and  basin  on  a rush-bottomed 
chair.  The  Marcassin  was  too  rigorously  just  to 
suffer  her  to  share  in  the  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion provided  for  pupils  who  paid ; the  Marcas- 
sin was  too  kind,  after  a fashion,  to  degrade  her 
by  forcing  her  to  associate  with  the  other  serv- 
ants. She  was  clothed  too,  was  Lily,  after  a 
fashion.  Cast-off  garments,  mostly  of  the  rag- 
and-tatter  description,  were  flnng  to  her  from 
time  to  time,  to  be  mended  and  cobbled  togeth- 
er, when  her  own  rags  gave  signs  of  dropping 
off  piecemeal. 

She  was  permitted  to  pursue  her  studies  after 
a fashion.  When  there  was  no  particular  slavery 
in  hand  she  was  suffered  to  sit  in  the  class  and 
listen  to  the  lessons.  Neither  bad  marks  nor 
good  marks  were  given  her.  She  was  beyond 
these.  If  she  alone  of  a class  could  answer  a 
question,  she  was  not  privileged  to  take  her  com- 
petitors up.  She  remained,  for  good  or  evil,  at 
the  bottom. 

She  helped  about  the  [house.  She  cleaned 
knives  sometimes.  She  combed  the  younger 
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children’s  hair.'  Sometimes  she  made  beds. 
She  never  scrubbed — for  the  scrubbing-brush 
was  an  institution  unknown  to  the  Pension  Mar- 
enssin.  In  French  housekeeping  there  is  a tra- 
dition that  dry  polishing  is  a holy  thing,  but  that 
hot-water  does  harm.  Lily’s  special  task-work, 
however,  was  in  the  lingerie,  or  wardrobe  of  the 
school.  She  passed  many  hours  there  every  even- 
ing. There  was  always  an  immensity  of  mend- 
ing to  do,  and  most  of  it  fell  to  her  lot.  As  she 
was  not  allowed  to  touch  the  piano,  for  fear  of 
wearing  oat  the  keys,  or  to  draw,  because  cray- 
ons cost  money,  or  to  write,  because  paper  and 
slate-pencil  are  expensive,  her  fingers  might  have 
grown  stiff  and  awkward  bo . for  the  compulsory 
lissomness  they  acquired  u that  everlasting 
needle-work.  She  grew  to  possess  astonishing 
dexterity  as  a seamstress. 

Once  a year  all  the  mattresses  in  the  estab- 
lishment were  ripped  up,  the  wool  taken  out, 
and,  compressed  into  cakes  as  it  generally  was 
by  continuous  pressure,  carded,  by  means  of  iron 
teeth  set  in  wooden  slabs,  into  fresh  stuff.  Two 
prodigious  old  women,  hoarse  voiced  and  hairy 
chinned,  who  looked  as  though  they  had  been 
horse-grenadiers  in  the  Imperial  Guard  who  had 
taken  to  petticoats  in  their  old  age,  used  to  come 
to  card  those  mattresses.  They  were  paid  two 
francs  a day  and  their  keep.  Lily  was  permit- 
ted to  help  them . The  dust  and  flocculent  par- 
ticles of  the  wool  half  choked  her,  but  she  card- 
ed as  well  as  she  could.  One  of  the  old  women 
used  to  bring  a stone  flask  full  of  corn  brandy 
with  her,  from  which  she  frequently  gurgled  into 
her  old  mouth  what  she  called  “la  goutte  du 
bon  Dicn.”  The  other  would  persist  in  smoking 
a short  pipe  in  the  intervals  of  labor,  much  to 
the  disgust  of  the  Marcassin ; but  the  old  wo- 
man worked  cheaply  and  expeditiously,  and  so 
was  not  denied  her  narcotic.  Lily  was  dread- 
fully afraid  of  both  of  them.  They  spat  and 
swore,  and  were  like  men. 

“I  remember,”  would  one  of  these  woolly 
Chevaliers  d’Eon  say — “I  remember,  La  Mere 
Boustifaille,  when  the  little  King  of  Rome  used 
to  be  wheeled  about  the  Tuileries  Gardens  in  a 
little  carriage  drawn  by  two  Astracan  sheep. 

“And  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  Ma’me  Plu- 
met,”  would  the  other  say.  “Diantre!  was  he 
not  baptized  in  water  from  the  Jordan?  Do 
you  remember  the  Terror,  Ma’me  Plumet  ?” 

“If  I remember  it?  Imbecile ! Was  I not 
dancing  at  the  Opera  when  Messieurs  of  the 
Committee  sent  for  me  to  be  one  of  the  nymphs 
that  marched  by  the  side  of  the  car  of  the  God- 
dess of  Reason  ? Ah  ! yes,  I have  not  had  bad 
chances  in  my  time;”  and  this  she  said  with  a 
horrible  leer  at  Lily.  “ I have  had  cashmeres 
and  diamonds  in  my  time.  But  I have  had 
misfortunes.  It  has  all  been  through  my  devo- 
tion to  the  Emperor.  That  accursed  minister 
of  police  would  not  give  me  a bureau  de  tabac 
because  of  my  sympathies.  When  I asked  for 
a box-opener’s  place  at  the  Funambules  they 
told  me  that  I was  a Bonapartist.  Why  not 
call  me  a sorceress  at  once?  And  now  I am 
come  to  carding  mattresses  at  forty  sous  a day, 
and  my  soap.  Bah!”  And  the  old  woman 
would  expectorate  and  take  another  pull  at  the 
“goutte  du  bon  Dicu.” 

They  called  Lily  “c’tc  jeunesse,”and  laughed 
at  the  clumsy  way  in  which  she  carded.  One 
of  them,  La  Mfere  Boustifaille,  talked  to  her  one 
day — it  was  in  her  second  year  of  carding — of 
her  beauty,  and  asked  her  why  she  buried  her- 
self in  that  place  when  she  might  have  cash- 
meres and  diamonds?  Lily  shuddered  as  she 
heard,  without  comprehending,  the  hag.  Her 
ears  burned,  but  her  lips  were  cold.  Of  all  the 
bad  people  in  this  bad  world  there  is  nothing,  I 
apprehend,  worse  than  a bad  old  Frenchwoman. 

Lily  Floris — “c’te  jeunesse,”  “la  petite  An- 
glaise,”  or  the  “fille  de  classc  Pauline,”  as  she 
was  indifferently  called — was  fifteen,  and  shape- 
ly and  fair.  She  thanked  God  every  night  in 
the  simple  English  prayers  which  had  been 
taught  her  by  Barbara  Bunnycastle  that  she  did 
not  hate  any  one.  She  prayed  for  strength  to 
continue  obedient,  industrious,  and  uncomplain- 
ing. But  hers  was  a hard  time,  a very  hard  time. 

To  the  rest  of  the  school-girls,  in  the  days 
when  they  condescended  to  converse  with  her, 
she  had  been  a heretic.  They  told  her  that  she 
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was  doomed  to  eternal  perdition  because  she  did 
not  go  to  mass  and  cross  herself.  They  were 
incredulous  as  to  heretics  believing  in  any  thing 
save  Satan — and  not  much  in  him.  As  a her- 
etic, she  was  not  allowed  to  accompany  the  oth- 
er girls  on  Sundays  and  fete  days  to  the  neigh- 
boring church  of  St.  Philjppe  du  Roule.  As  a 
heretic,  she  was  necessarily  excluded  from  the 
periodical  catechisings,  admonitions,  and  ex- 
hortations which  took  place  prior  to  the  yearly 
festival  of  the  First  Communion. 

There  were  generally  twenty  or  thirty  girls  ev- 
ery spring  to  take  this  first  communion.  They 
looked  inexpressibly  peaceful,  innocent,  beauti- 
ful, in  their  white  frocks  and  veils,  their  snowy 
wreaths  and  spotless  gloves,  their  little  white 
silk  stockings  and  shoes,  their  bouquets  of  white 
flowers.  Lily  used  to  look  after  them  with  long- 
ing eyes  as  they  filed  through  the  play-ground 
on  their  way  to  the  entrance-gate.  She  was 
sorry  that  she  was  a heretic ; but  was  she  one, 
and,  if  so,  was  it  her  fault? 

She  thought,  one  day,  that  she  would  ask  the 
Abbe'  Chatain.  He  was  “ directeur”  of  the  es- 
tablishment. He  catechised  the  yonng  ladies, 
and  confessed  them,  and  generally  prepared  them 
for  the  first  communion.  He  was  a tall,  lean 
ecclesiastic,  with  a bronzed  visage,  very  high 
cheek-bones,  a square  jaw,  broken  teeth,  some- 
what jaundiced  eyes,  and  iron-gray  hair.  In 
his  long  black  soutane,  black  rabat  with  white 
cambric  edging,  heavy  shoes  with  buckles,  flapped 
hat,  and  portentous  umbrella,  he  had  seemed  for 
years  to  Lily  an  awful  and  forbidding  person- 
age. He  took  a great  deal  of  snuff  too,  and 
when,  he  blew  his  long,  bassoon  - shaped  nose 
with  a blue  cotton  handkerchief  the  sound  was 
awful.  He  had  a manner  of  breathing  hard, 
too,  when  he  spoke,  and  of  screwing  up  his  eyes, 
and  clattering  his  jagged  teeth,  the  reverse  of 
encouraging.  Yet  the  girls  said  that  the  Abbe 
Chatain  was  amiable,  and  forbore  to  visit  the 
little  peccadilloes  they  acknowledged  in  confes- 
sion with  any  unusually  disagreeable  penances. 

It  was  a long  time  before  Lily  could  make  up 
her  mind  to  speak  to  the  abbe.  As  a heretic, 
the  ecclesiastic  kept  a’jof  from  her;  and  she, 
too,  dreaded  that  her  addressing  him  might  be 
an  act  open  to  misconstruction. 

One  day,  however — it  was  during  the  August 
holidays,  and  tho  abb€  had  called  to  pay  a visit 
of  politeness  to  the  Marcassin,  who,  being  in- 
disposed, could  not  receive  him — Lily  clothed 
herself  in  the  full  armor  of  a desperate  resolve, 
and  sought  him  out.  The  worthy  ecclesiastic 
was  pacing  up  and  down  the  play-ground,  snuff- 
ing and  waving  the  blue  cotton  pocket-handker- 
chief in  a contemplative  manner,  as  usual.  One 
flap  of  the  skirt  of  his  cassock  was  drawn  up, 
displaying  a not  unsymmetrical  calf,  and  in  this 
traditional  clerical  coquetry  it  may  be  that  the 
artful  arrangement  of  hooks  and  strings,  known 
as  “ladies’  pages,”  originated. 

Lily  stole  up  to  the  clergyman,  and  was  about 
to  address  him.  To  her  dismay  he  suddenly 
produced  a book  from  his  pocket.  “Alas!” 
she  thought,  “the  abb£  is  going  to  say  his  bre- 
viary, and  he  will  be  walking  up  and  down  the 
plav-ground  for  at  least  twenty  minutes  without 
my  daring  to  speak  to  him,  and  then,  perhaps, 
Madame,  who  is  lying  down,  will  awake,  and 
the  abb€  will  be  called  in,  and  my  chance  will 
be  gone  forever.” 

To  her  relief,  however,  the  book  was  not  a 
breviary.  It  was  doubtless  a devout  work,  but 
not  of  so  strictly  canonical  a nature.  Indeed, 
the  doctrine  it  contained  seemed  not  only  of  a 
comforting,  but  of  an  exhilarating  order ; for  the 
abbe',  wagging  his  head  approvingly,  and  fol- 
lowing the  text  with  an  appreciating  forefinger, 
would  ever  and  anon  emit  a gleeful  chuckle.  It 
was  a merry  book,  and  the  abbd  was  no  sour 
ascetic. 

“He  is  a droll  of  a farceur,”  murmured  the 
abbd,  “this  Monsieur  de  Beranger,  although  he 
has  written  some  bitter  things  against  the  rev- 
erend fathers  the  Jesuits ! What  do  you  want, 
young  girl  ?”  he  added,  suddenly,  and  throwing, 
accidentally  of  course,  the  hand  which  held  the 
book  behind  him,  but  still  keeping  the  page  open 
with  appreciative  forefinger. 

“ If  you  please,  Monsieur  l’Abbd — ” poor  Lily 
began. 
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“But  I do  not  please,”  the  ecclesiastic  re- 
joined, sharply.  “I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
you.  You  are  not  a catechumen.  You  do  not 
belong  to  my  class.  Go  to  your  minister.  I 
can  have  nothing  to  say  to  you.  Enfin,  que  me 
voulez-vous.” 

“Oh!  Monsieur  1’AbW,  do  pray  hear  me,” 
the  girl  pleaded,  joining  her  hands,  and  her  eyes 
beginning  to  stream,  “ I am  so  truly,  bo  miser- 
ably unhappy.” 

“By  your  own  fault,  I take  it,  young  girl,” 
remarked  the  abbe ; “ the  worthy  Mademoiselle 
Marcassin — a true  shepherdess  to  her  flock — 
reports  you  as  being  obstinate,  rebellious,  opin- 
ionated, recalcitrant.  Kindness  and  severity 
have  been  tried,  and  both  in  vain,  to  you.  Go 
to  your  minister— are  you  an  Anglican  or  a 
Puritan?  — and  demand  of  him  what  prayers 
and  penitence  you  should  resort  to,  in  order  to 
enter  into  a better  frame  of  mind.” 

“But  I have  no  minister,”  cried  Lily,  despair- 
ingly; “I  have  no  friends,  I liavo  no  home.  I 
am  quite  alone  in  the  world.  I am  a poor  little 
English  girl,  left,  abandoned,  deserted  here  by 
cruel  strangers.  I am  destitute,  and  an  object 
of  charity.  I have  never  been  outside  these 
walls  for  seven  years.  I strive  my  best  to  be 
good,  and  to  learn,  and  to  work,  but  I am  al- 
ways punished  and  made  miserable.  Oh ! I am 
most  wretched  and  helpless.” 

“Tiens,”  muttered  the  abb6,  taking  out  the 
blue  cotton  handkerchief  and  wringing  the  bas- 
soon nose,  bnt  without  tho  bassonic  sonorousness, 
“this  has  the  appearance  of  being  pitiable.” 

“Oh,  Sir;  dear,  kind  Monsieur  1’AbW,  if  you 
would  only  intercede  for  me ; if  you  would  only 
soften  Madame’s  heart  toward  me ! If  I could 
only  be  sent  back  to  England,  perhaps  the  good 
lauies  with  whom  I was  at  school  when  a very, 
very  little  girl,  near  London,  might  know  some- 
thing of  my  friends.  ” 

“It  is  hardly  possible,”  said  the  abbd,  not  un- 
kindly, and  shaking  his  head.  “ Madame  has 
told  me  under  what  circumstances  you  are  here. 
Perhaps  the  Wicked  people  whp  imposed  upon 
her  likewise  robbed  some  mistress  of  a school 
lhbas,  down  there  in  England,  when  you  were 
an  infant.  Have  yon  no  other  friends  that  you 
can  remember,  however  faintly  ?” 

Lily  hesitated  for  a me  ment.  How  could  she 
name  Cutwig  & Co.  ? Old  Mr.  Cutwig  had 
given  her  a new  shilling,  and  Mr.  Ranns  (on 
account  of  the  Co.)  a Noah’s  Ark,  and  ’Melia 
a kiss ; but  this  acquaintance  of  two  hours’  du- 
ration coaid  scarcely  with  propriety  be  called 
friendship.  And  then  she  thought  of  the  braid- 
ed and  whiskered  man  on  board  the  boat,  who 
had  given  her  “ joggolate.”  Could  he  be  called 
a friend?  Alas!  no.  Finally,  her  thoughts 
reverted  to  the  tall  gentleman  who  had  been  so 
kind  to  her  at  the  Greenwich  dinner.  She  had 
never  forgotten  him.  A thousand  times  she 
had  thought  of  him  with  gratitude  and  affection. 
Many  and  many  a time,  pining  and  shivering  in 
her  wretched  bedchamber,  she  had  asked  her- 
self : “ Shall  I write  to  him  ? Ho  told  me  his 
name.  It  was  William — Sir  William  Long. 
Shall  I write  a letter  to  Monsieur  Sir  William 
Long,  England',  and  pray  him  to  come  and  help 
the  poor  little  girl  he  was  so  kind  to  ever  so 
many  years  ago  ? Bnt  who  would  post  a letter 
for  me  ? If  it  were  discovered,  I should  be  sent 
to  the  cave  for  a week.  And,  besides,  he  has 
forgotten  me.  I only  amused  him  for  a mo- 
ment. He  is  married  and  happy.”  And  poor 
Lily,  as  she  thought  this,  found  herself  burning 
with  blushes  and  choking  with  tears. 

No,  she  could  not  give  the  name  of  Cutwig 
& Co.,  nor  of  the  man  with  the  braid  and  the 
beard,  and  a strange  shame  and  nervousness 
prevented  her  naming  him  whom  she  yet  vague- 
ly believed  to  be  her  friend.  She  told  the  abbe, 
with  dolorons  meekness,  that  she  had  no  friends, 
so  far  as  she  knew,  any  where  in  the  world. 

“ Pauvre  petite !”  said  the  Abb£  Chatain,  tak- 
ing out  the  blue  cotton  handkerchief  again. 
“What,  then,  can  be  done  for  you?”  he  re- 
sumed, after  a brief  silence. 

Lily  could  tell  him  that,  and  eagerly,  too. 
She  had  been  brooding  over  and  elaborating  a 
feeble  little  scheme  for  months.  “Oh!”  she 
cried,  “if  Madame  would  only  be  kind  and  mer- 
ciful to  me,  she  could  make  me  happy,  I am 
sure,  at  once.  It  would  not  be  at  all  difficult. 
Thanks  to  the  instruction  I have  received  at  the 
Pension — and  oh,  pray  believe  that  I am  very 
grateful  for  it — I know  enough,  I hope,  to  un- 
dertake the  duties  of  a nnrsery  governess,  or  at 
least  I could  be  an  under  teachef  in  a village 
school.  Or  I would  work  at  my  needle,  or  wait 
at  table,  or  do  housework,  or  any  thing,  if  she 
would  only  allow  me  to  leave  this  dreadful  place, 
and  be  kind  enough  not  to  tell  every  body  that  I 
am  wicked  and  rebellious.” 

“You  are  full  of  romantic  ideas,"  replied  the 
priest,  after  cogitating  for  some  moments  over 
Lily’s  audacious  proposition ; “but  we  will  hope 
for  the  best.  Go  in  peace,  my  child,  and  do 
not  cry.  I myself  will  speak  to  Mademoiselle 
Marcassin  on  this  topic,  and  we  will  see  what  can 
be  done.” 

He  patted  Lily  gently  on  the  head,  and  strode 
away.  And  the  girl  returned  to  her  needle- 
work, and,  for  the  first  time  since  Polly  Mary- 
gold  left  the  Pension  Marcassin,  a golden  ray 
brought  daylight  and  hope  streaming  into  her 
soul. 

The  abbe'  was  as  good  as  his  word.  An  even- 
ing or  two  afterward,  while  he  was  playing  his 
modest  game  of  backgammon  with  Mademoiselle 
Marcassin,  he  took  occasion  to  say,  ns  though 
inadvertently : 

“And  the  little  English  girl  you  have  suc- 
cored and  cherished,  how  goes  it  with  her  ?” 

An  evil  look  came  over  the  countenance  of 
the  schoolmistress.  “How  goes  it?  As  with  a 
viper.  Speak  to  me  of  the  gratitude  of  those 
Islanders.  { | caj^nla^e  tthat  I,  have  lost  by  that 
little  crocodiled  least  five  thousand  francs,  of 
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which  I shall  never  see  a red  Hard.  And  yet  I 
have  been  a second  mother  to  her.” 

It  was  certainly  something  in  poor  Lily's  fa- 
vor that  she  had  been  blessed  with  a second  mo- 
ther, seeing  what  a remarkably  unsatisfactory 
investment  the  first  one  had  proved  to  be.  The 
abhe',  however,  received  Madame’s  statement 
with  a pinch  of  salt,  as  well  as  with  one  of  snuff. 
He  knew  the  Marcassin  of  old,  and  was  ac- 
quainted with  her  aptitude  for  magnifying  her 
own  merits  and  depreciating  those  of  others : 
when  she  would  allow  them,  which  was  but  sel- 
dom, to  have  any  merits  at  all. 

“It  is  a pity,”  carelessly  remarked  the  abbd, 
putting  the  caster  to  his  chin,  as  was  his  wont,, 
before  he  flung  the  dice,  “ that  you  should  be 
burdened  with  this  little  eat-all  and  do-no- 
thing." 

“It  is  more  than  a pity,  it  is  a shame,  a 
scandal,  an  enormity,  an  abomination,”  Madame 
indignantly  acquiesced.  “Figure  to  yourself,  * 
my  dear  abbe,  that  this  most  reprehensible  young 
person  of  fifteen  years  of  age — well  grown,  too — 
devours  my  substance.  She  devours  the  little 
patrimony  which  I hope  to  be  able  to  leave,  some 
day,  to  my  kindred  in  Touraine.  Such  a great 
girl  is  not  to  be  j^ept  on  walnut- peelings.” 

“That  is  easy  to  see,”  the  diplomatic  abbe 
agreed. 

“They  may  keep  her  who  will,”  the  school- 
mistress continued,  with  well-simulated  indiffer- 
ence. “ I am  sick  of  the  charge,  and  should  be 
enchanted  to  be  relieved  from  it.” 

“Would  you,  then,  consent  to  her  depart- 
ure?” 

“Who  would  pay  me  my  memoirs,  if  you 
please?”  the  Marcassin  returned  quickly. 

“But  if  you  have  lost,  as  you  say  you  have 
lost  by  this  time,  all  hopes  of  payment  ?” 

“That  is  true,”  returned  Madame,  shrugging 
her  shoulders.  “As  well  fish  in  the  canal  for 
whales  as  expect  that  I shall  ever  re-enter  into 
my  funds.” 

“ And  if  you  placed  this  embarrassing  young 
creature  in  some  locality  of  which  you  were  well 
assured,  and  with  persons  at  whose  hands  you 
could  at  any  time  claim  her?" 

“ That  is  true ; but  how  to  find  such  a locality 
and  such  persons  ?” 

“They  must  be  numerous.  Could  you  not 
obtain  a situation  for  her  in  a school,  half  as  pu- 
pil teacher,  half  as  fille  do  peine  ?” 

“ She  is  that  already,  here ; more  of  one  than 
the  other.”  Mademoiselle  did  not  specify  which 
was  the  “one”  and  which  the  “other.” 

“ And  the  convent  ?” 

“ Impossible.  She  is  a heretic.  The  govern- 
ment is  infidel  and  Voltairean.  We  should  have 
complications  with  the  police.” 

“But  you  say  that  she  has  no  papers,  no  rec- 
ognized identity.” 

“ I tell  you,  abbd,”  exclaimed  the  Marcassin, 
“that  she  has  nothing,  save  the  spirit  of  the 
Fiend  which  animates  her.  She  is  as  friendless 
as  a mountebank’s  tumbling  child,  bought  for 
forty  sous  at  a fair,  and  passed  on  from  one  jug- 
gler to  another.” 

“Pauvrc  petite!”  murmured  the  abbd again ; 
but  his  voice  was  pitched  low. 

“ Besides,”  resumed  the  schoolmistress,  “ if 
she  went  to  another  school  she  might  chatter — 
and — ” 

She  stopped,  somewhat  confused,  and,  the 
game  being  over,  hurriedly  closed  the  backgam- 
mon-board. 

“I  understand  you,”  the  abbd  returned,  with 
a nod.  “There  is  much  rivalry  in  the  scholas- 
tic profession.  One  always  tries  to  do  one’s 
neighbor — when  one’s  neighbor  keeps  a school 
— as  much  harm  as  is  possible.  ’Tis  pity,  for 
charity’s  sake,  that  it  should  be  so.  But  suppose, 
my  dear  and  worthy  lady,  that  I was  enabled  to 
find,  out. of  doors,  an  asylum  for  this  forlorn 
child — a safe  asylum,  a respectable  asylum,  a 
discreet  asylum — whence,  from  time  to  time,  I 
should  be  enabled  to  bring  you  news  of  her,  and 
whence,  if  the  dishonest  persons  who  have  de- 
frauded you  of  your  hard-earned  money  were  ever 
brought  back  to  better  sentiments,  and  showed  a 
wish  to  make  restitution,  you  could  bring  her 
back.  Suppose  some  such  scheme  to  be  within 
my  power  of  putting  quickly  into  execution  ?” 

“Then,  my  dear  abbd,  I should  say  at  once, 
Take  her.” 

“Is  that  your  determination?” 

“ You  have  my  word  for  it.” 

“ Then  we  will  adopt  measures  in  accordance. 

I shall  havo  the  honor  shortly  of  communicating 
with  you  on  the  subject.  Not  another  cup  of 
tea,  I assure  you.  I have  fears  for  my  head. 
Well,  qualified  with  this  excellent  and  sanative 
rhum  of  the  colonies.  Have  you  tasted  the 
Chocolat  de  Santd,  my  dear  lady?  And  the 
Racahout  des  Arnbcs  ? No ; you  prefer  the  Pate 
Regnault.  A thousand  wishes  for  your  happi- 
ness ! We  will  consider  the  affair  of  la  petite  as 
arranged.  Figure  to  yourself  this  Monsieur 
Ve'ron,  who  makes  one  fortune  by  managing 
the  Opera  House — what  a scandal — and  another 
by  selling  cough  lozenges.  And  yet,  I am  told, 
a most  excellent  person,  and  devoted  to  the 
Church.  Yes,  I will  certainly  remember  to 
bring  the  six  numbers  of  the  Gazette  de  France 
when  next  I have  the  honor.  One  might  get 
the  little  wardrobe  of  la  petite  together.  She 
has  none,  you  say.  Well,  one  must  be  found  for 
her.  Charity  is  not  dead,  as  you,  Mademoiselle, 
have  so  triumphantly  proved.  Once  more,  dear 
lady,  good-night  1” 

These  remarks  were  not  delivered  without  a 
solution  of  continuity.  The  abbe'’s  valedictory 
observations  were  scattered  about  the  room.  He 
had  to  swallow  another  cup  of  the  curious  fluid 
which  Mademoiselle  Marcassin  imagined,  with 
many  other  French  ladies  of  that  period,  to  be 
tea.  He  yielded  to  friendly  compulsion,  and 
partook  of  another  modicum  of  the  colonial 
liquenr.  Then  he  had  to-find  his  umbrella  and  | 
his  shovel-hat,  and  to  press  Madame’s  hand,  and  ! 


to  bow  over  it,  and  to  accept  some  jujubes  for 
his  poor  cough,  and  to  suffer  Madame  with  her 
own  fair  hands — literally  fair,  but  not  cruel,  to 
him — to  tie  a woolen  scarf  round  his  neck,  as  a 
defense  against  the  night  air. 

. It  was  all  as  innocent,  I speak  without  mental 
reservation,  as  sheep-shearing  in  Arcadia.  No- 
thing could  come  of  it.  Both  were  stricken  in 
years.  On  both  the  doom  of  perpetual  celibacy 
weighed : he,  enforced  to  it  by  vows : she,  sen- 
tenced to  it  by  circumstances  and  by  tempera- 
ment. Yet  I have  heard  that  the  sun  shines 
sometimes  at  the  North  Pole ; and  I believe  that 
a little  flirtation  is  a little  flirtation  all  the  world 
over.  Believe  me,  had  the  fiend  who  tempted 
the  good  St.  Anthony  come  to  him,  not  in  the 
guise  of  a ballet-girl,  but  as  a cozy,  comfortable 
spinster  of  a certain  age — a spinster  who  would 
have  knitted  muffatees,  and  made  wine  possets, 
and  warmed  his  slippers,  and  cut  the  leaves  of 
his  Tablet  for  him — the  hermit  would  earlier 
have  turned  his  eyes  upward  from  his  tome. 

One  sigh — one  among  a thousand  frowns — is 
not  many.  Mademoiselle  Marcassin  gave  one 
sigh,  and  put  away  the  backgammon-board  and 
the  rhum  of  the  colonies. 

‘ ‘ Pauvre  cher  homme,"  sighed  the  Marcassin ; 
and  then  she  froze  up  again  in  one  block  and 
proceeded  to  make  her  nightly  tour  of  her  dor- 
mitories, scattering  bad  marks  about  her  on  all 
the  pupils  who  could  be  proved  to  be  awake. 
For  wakefulness  was  considered  presumptive 
evidence  of  the  offender  having  been  indulging 
in  prohibited  converse. 

“A  worthy  lady,  the  Dame  Marcassin,”  the 
Abbe  Chatain  mused  as  he  sped  homeward. 

‘ ‘ bhe  errs  a little,  perhaps,  on  the  side  of  strict- 
ness, but  those  young  persons  arc  difficult,  very 
difficult  to  manage.  I remember  at  the  semi- 
nary what  trouble  I used  to  give  the  proviseur' 
and  the  rdgisseur,  and  what  stripes  of  the  r'i.  - 
cipline  these  shoulders  have  suffered.  Hi!  Bu. 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Mademoiselle  Marcas- 
sin is  a woman  who  has  a character.  Oh ! her 
force  of  character  is  impjense.  And  she  is  con- 
scientious, highly  conscientious.  We  must  see 
whether  we  can  persuade  Madame  de  Kergolay 
to  shelter  this  poor  little  shorn  lamb.” 

And  the  abbe'  went  home  to  bed.  He  w2s  a 
worthy  soul — although  he  did  sometimes  read 
Beranger’s  poems  on  the  sly. 

“If  he  had  only  been  on  our  side,  Monsieur 
de  Be'ranger,”  the  abbe  was  wont  to  say,  “ what 
an  ally  he  would  have  been ! What  a colossus ! 
But  it  has  always  been  thus.  From  the  days 
of  M.  de  Pascal  we  have  never  been  able  to 
keep  the  drolls  who  have  wit  and  humor  on  out- 
side. And  yet  we  have  educated  them  all  in 
our  seminaries.  They  have  bitten  the  hand 
that  fed  them.  If  M.  de  Moliere  now  had  only 
written  Tartufe  against  the  Huguenots!  His- 
tory of  fatality.  It  is  true  that  we  have  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  — mais  il  radote  — he  drivels. 
That  rhum  of  the  colonies  was  very  toothsome. 
To-morrow  is  a fat  day,  and  Madame  Blaise” 
(his  housekeeper)  “has  promised  me  a turkey 
stuffed  with  chestnuts.  C’est  enivrant,  that 
turkey  stuffed.  A little  glass  of  that  rhum  of 
the  colonies  would  make  an  excellent  pousse- 
cafe.  Ah!  here  we  are  at  home.  Let  us  enter.” 

It  has  been  found,  not  unfrequently,  that  en- 
forced celibacy  leads  to  a partiality  for  roast 
turkey  stuffed  with  chestnuts.  Cut  a man  off 
from  the  flesh  and  he  clings  to  the  flesh-pots. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

MORE  OP  THE  ABBE. 

A very  few  days  after  the  interview  recorded 
in  the  last  chapter  the  Abbe  Chatain  had  an- 
other conversation  with  Mademoiselle  Marcas- 
sin. On  .his  departure  he  met  Lily  (who  had, 
indeed,  tremblingly,  but  purposely,  thrown  her- 
self in  his  way),  and,  patting  her  on  the  head 
again,  told  her  to  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  a 
change  in  her  condition  was  imminent.  Lily 
went  that  day  to  her  needle-work,  and  her 
knife-cleaning,  and  her  bed-making,  quite  ra- 
diant ; and  at  night,  nestling  in  her  shabby  pal- 
let, she  peopled  the  Imaginary  Land  with  all 
kinds  of  benevolent  ecclesiastics  and  philanthro- 
pic protectors. 

Her  deliverance  came  upon  her  with  delight- 
ful suddenness.  According  to  the  abbe'  it  might 
be  a week  or  a fortnight  before  the  arrangements 
that  were  being  made  in  her  behalf  could  be  car- 
ried out ; but  as  her  good  fortune  would  have  it, 
the  very  morning  after  she  had  received  this 
hopeful  announcement,  and  as  she  was  sitting, 
in  her  usual  Cinderella  position  at  the  bottom 
of  the  class,  the  Marcassin  herself  entered  the 
school-room  in  full  state  and  proclaimed  to  Mad- 
emoiselle Espreme'nil  that  Mademoiselle  Floris, 
no  longer  “la  fille  Pauline,"  or  “la  petite  An- 
glaise,"  had  been  “called  to  other  functions.” 

“Circumstances,”  the  Marcassin  took  occa- 
sion to  say,  “which  did  not  perhaps  imply  de- 
liberate culpability  on  the  part  of  Mademoiselle 
Floris,  had  rendered  her  position  one  of  some- 
what a painful  nature.”  Goodness  knows  it 
had,  and  of  the  painfulest!  “Indeed,  she 
might  say  that  her  education  and  sustenance, 
her  very  vestments,  in  fact,  had  been  provided 
by  r.  person  whom  it  was  unnecessary  to  name.” 
Here  the  governesses  looked  admiringly  at  the 
Marcassin ; the  pupils  all  stared  at  Lily ; and 
the  poor  child  herself  blushed  a deep  crimson. 
“However,  this  equivocal  state  of  affairs  had 
now  come  to  an  end.  Thanks  to  tho  efforts  of 
a worthy  clergyman  (digne  ecciesiastique),  an 
asylum  had  been  found  elsewhere  for  Mademoi- 
selle Floris.  In  the  new  sphere  to  which  she  • 
was  about  to  be  removed  she  would  doubtless 
preserve  a lively  recollection  of  the  favors  and 
bounty  which  had  attended  her  sojourn  in  the 
Pension  Marcassin.” 

•There  were  murmurs  (rumeurs)  of  approbation 
among  the  scholars ; and  the  head  governess  re- 
marked, in  a low  tone : 


“ If  she  does  not  preserve  that  lively  recollec- 
tion she  is  a monster  of  ingratitude.”  . 

“The  conduct  of  Mademoiselle  Floris,”  con- 
tinued her  benefactress,  “ had  not  been  entirely 
free  from  matter  for  animadversion.  The  veil 
of  the  past,  however,  might  now  be  thrown  over 
the  anxieties — she  might  say  the  sorrows — she 
had  caused  her  instructresses.  Mademoiselle 
Floris  left  that  establishment  full  of  the  best 
sentiments;  and  she,  Mademoiselle  Marcassin, 
was  glad  to  recognize  that  this  young  person 
was  calculated  in  every  way  to  do  honor  to  the 
Pensionnat  where  she  had  been  sheltered.” 

The  young  ladies,  most  of  whom  had  been  for 
years  spectatresses  of  the  daily  tasks  and  pun- 
ishments inflicted  on  the  scape-goat  of  the  school, 
and  had  grown  perfectly  accustomed  to  hear  her 
called  worthless,  insupportable,  and  incorrigible, 
by  the  schoolmistress  and  her  assistants,  were 
not  in  the  least  surprised  to  hear  this  virtual  eu- 
logium  pronounced  on  Lily.  It  was  the  Mar- 
cassin’s  way.  Nil  nisi  bonum  was  her  invaria- 
ble maxim,  as  applied,  not  to  defunct,  but  to  de- 
parting scholars.  It  was  a remarkable  fact  that 
n<5  young  lady,  however  refractory  or  stupid  she 
might  have  been,  ever  quitted  the  academy  with- 
out a glowing  panegyric  on  her  conduct  and  pro- 
ficiency. The  supreme  punishment  in  the  Mar- 
cassin’s  code  of  pains  and  penalties  was  expul- 
sion ; but  she  had  only  been  known  to  expel  one 
single  pupil.  The  dismission  of  this  culprit  took 
place  on  the  eve  of  tho  summer  vacation ; and 
it  was  quite  notorious  that  her  parents  designed 
to  remove  her  to  another  school. 

The  Abbd  Chatain  did  not  come  himself  as 
the  messenger  of  Lily’s  deliverance.  The  wel- 
come emissary  was  his  housekeeper,  Madame 
Prudence.  She  was  a rosy,  apple-cheeked  old 
dame,  the  best  cook,  and,  moreover,  the  possess- 
or of  the  best  temper,  in  the  quarter.  She  loved 
her  abbe  very  dearly,  tended  him  very  assiduous- 
ly, and  scolded  him  sometimes ; but  that,  like  tho 
cunning  dishes  she  cooked  for  him,  was  all  for 
his  good.  Madame  Prudence  was  not  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  Pension  Marcassin,  nor  of  its  ener- 
getic proprietor.  She  spoke  c : Madame  as  “ cette 
Megere.”  She  alluded  pointedly  to  the  govern- 
esses as  “ myrmidons  of  the  tyrant.”  Her  opin- 
ion regarding  the  pupils  was  that  they  were  op- 
pressed slaves.  She  had  been  known  to  snap 
her  fingers  at  the  entire  establishment,  in  the 
open  playground,  and  in  the  light  of  day.  There 
was  an  old  feud  between  her  and  the  Marcassin  ; 
and  she  did  not,  perhaps,  altogether  approve  of 
ecclesiastics,  bound  to  bachelorhood,  being  re- 
galed by  scholastic  spinsters  with  tea,  with  back- 
gammon, and  with  the  rhum  of  the  colonies. 

The  priest’s  housekeeper,  like  the  schoolmis- 
tress, was  unmarried;  but  both  were  called  ‘ ‘Ma- 
dame,” probably  from  the  reason  that  to  a peo- 
ple who  had  always  retained  an  infinite  venera- 
tion and  deference  toward  age  there  seemed  some- 
thing unduly  familiar  and  flighty  in  the  appella- 
tion “ Mademoiselle.”  When  we  were  a less  civ- 
ilized, but  a better  behaved  people,  we  too  used 
to  address  our  spinsters  as  “Mistress.” 

On  the  way  from  the  Pension  to  her  new  home 
— when,  to  Lily’s  infinite  flelight,  they  traversed 
on  foot  the  streets  of  the  only  city  in  the  world 
worth  living  in,  with  which  she  had  made  but 
ten  minutes’  acquaintance  in  the  course  of  seven 
years — Madame  Prudence  was  pleasantly  loqua- 
cious, and  made  no  secret  of  her  impression  that 
she  had  been  the  immediate  means  of  rescuing 
Lily  from  the  jaws  of  a roaring  dragon. 

“They  would  have  devoured  you  there,  my 
child,”  she  remarked,  patting  Lily’s  arm  affec- 
tionately as  she  trotted  along  by  her  side.  “I 
know  her  well,  that  stiff  and  starched  piece  of 
affected  tyranny.  Ah ! it  is  I who  have  given 
her  a bit  of  my  mind.  It  is  not  I who  am  afraid 
of  her.  A woman  with  an  ascertained  position, 
quoi !”  The  last  part  of  these  observations  Ma- 
dame Prudence  evidently  applied  to  herself;  and 
she  as  evidently  considered  the  “position”  of  a 
priest's  housekeeper  to  be,  so  far  as  respectabil- 
ity went,  a much  better  “ ascertained”  one  than 
that  of  a schoolmistress. 

“And you  were  very  unhappy,  eh,  my  child,” 
she  continued,  “down  in  that  hole?" 

“Oh,  dreadfully  unhappy!”  replied  Lily. 
“ Many  and  many  a time  I eould  have  wished 
to  die,  only  I knew  the  wish  to  be  wicked." 

“ And  no  wonder.  And  they  were  cruel  to 
you?” 

“Madame  was  certainly  very  strict — almost 
harsh ; but  I dare  say  I was  stupid  and  disagree- 
able, and  gave  her  much  trouble.” 

“ You  ? I won’t  believe  it  for  an  instant.  M. 
l’Abbe  says  that  you  are  a little  lamb  for  meek- 
ness and  resignation.  To  me  you  shall  be  a lit- 
tle angel.  The  good  Madame  de  Kergolay, 
whither  you  are  going,  has  already  made  up  her 
mind  to  treat  you  like  a little  kitten.  Ah ! it  is 
there  you  will  dine  well,  and  when  you  come  to 
dine  with  the  abbe'  and  me  you  shall  have  a taste 
of  my  cookery ; you  shall  taste  la  vraie  cuisine 
bourgeoise,  my  cherished.  Are  you  fond  of  good 
dinners?" 

“It  is  so  long  ago,”  answered  Lily,  with  a 
smile,  and  in  involuntary  disparagement  of  the 
culinary  dispensation  enjoyed  by  the  inmates  of 
the  Pension  Marcassin. 

* ‘ I should  think  so.  I know  what  those  croc- 
odiles feed  you  poor  little  innocents  upon.  Har- 
icots, haricots,  haricots,  all  the  year  round,  as  if 
you  were  mules,  and  only  deserved  to  be  fed  upon 
beans.  And  the  lentils ! And  the  chiccory ! I 
would  not  mind  if  they  knew  how  to  cook  them  ; 
but  they  don’t,  the  Cosaques  1"  A Cossack  was 
Madame  Prudence’s  synonym  for  every  thing 
that  was  mean,  base,  and  cruel.  “And  the 
wine,  or  rather  the  water  blushing  at  being  so 
villainously  adulterated!  Ah!  the  good  Ma- 
dame dc  Kergolay  will  make  you  taste  of  the  gd.  1 
little  vintages.  You  will  be  as  happy  as  the  day 
is  long.  You  will  help  Madame  at  her  embroid- 
ery, and  sing  to  her,  and  read  to  her,  and  play 
her  to  sleep  j and  then  the  abbd  will  play  back- 


gammon with  you.  I shall  not  be  jealous,  ma 
mignonne;  and  on  Sundays  and  feast-days  I 
will  come  to  you,  and  we  will  go  to  the  mass  to- 
gether.” 

“lama  Protestant,”  interposed  Lily,  gently. 

“A  Protestant!  que’  q’  e’est  qu'sa?”  quoth 
Madame  Prudence.  “ Ah  ! I know — a Hugue- 
not, a dissident.  Well,  you  must  read  Mon- 
seigneur the  Bishop  gf  Meaux  upon  the  Reform- 
ists. Ah  ! the  great  man  Bossuet.  And  then, 
my  faith,  you  must  go  to  your  temple,  and  hear 
your  minister.  Madame  "de  Kergolay  seeks  to 
make  no  proselytes.  Many  of  her  kindred  are 
dissidents.  I have  known  a good  many  honest 
folks — trfcs  gentils  memo — who  were  of  the  Lu- 
theran profession.  M.  l’Abbd  is  Gallican  and 
tolerant.  That  wicked  old  giraffe,  the  Marcas- 
sin, is  ultra-montane,  and  breathes  nothing  but 
sulphur  against  heretics.  She  would  make  a 
furious  grand  inquisitor.  Voyons!  I can’t  see 
why  Protestants  should  burn.  Le  bon  Dieu 
meant  n.  thing  to  be  burned,  except  candles  and 
wood  for  the  kitchen  fire.” 

Thus  sociably  chatting,  the  abbd’s  housekeep- 
er led  Lily  through  the  streets  of  the  only  city  in 
the  world  worth  living  in.  The  modest  package 
of  clothing  which  the  Marcassin  had  persuaded 
herself  to  part  with  as  the  wardrobe  of  Made- 
moiselle Floris  had  been  sent  on  before  by  a com- 
missionnaire. 


PORTER'S  GUN-BOATS  PASSING 
THE  DAM  AT  ALEXANDRIA. 

We  give  on  the  first  page  an  illustration  of  Admi- 
ral Porter’s  Gun-boats  passing  the  Dam  in  the 
Red  River  at  Alexandria.  The  gun-boats,  on 
falling  down  the  river  from  Grand  Ecore  to  Alex- 
andria, were  arrested  in  their  progress  by  the  shal- 
lowness of  the  water  at  the  “ Grand  Rapides,”  just 
above  Alexandria.  There  being  but  three  or  four 
feet  of  water  a long  delay  was  necessary,  the  army 
being  obliged  to  remain  at  Alexandria  to  protect 
the  gun-boats.  The  situation  seemed  a desperate 
one,  but  Colonel  Bailey  soon  found  a way  of  es- 
cape. He  at  once  set  the  men  at  work  in  construct- 
ing two  dams,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  wa- 
ter into  the  middle  of  the  current,  thereby  causing 
a sufficient  depth  of  water  to  cam’  over  the  boats. 
It  was  a work  of  great  labor,  owing  to  the  rapidity 
of  the  current  and  the  scarcity  of  materials ; but 
after  twelve  or  fourteen  days  it  was  accomplished, 
and  tho  fleet  saved.  Colonel  Bailey’s  skill  and 
energy,  in  devising  and  directing  the  work,  have 
already  been  recognized  by  Congress,  which  has 
adopted  a joint  resolution,  formally  tendering  him 
the  thanks  of  the  nation  for  his  invaluable  services. 
He  has  also  received  promotion  at  the  hands  of  the 
President. 

Our  sketch  was  made  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  George 
Slater. 


THE  GEORGIA  CAMPAIGN. 

We  continue  this  week  our  illustrations  of  Gen- 
eral Sherman’s  magnificent  campaign  in  Georgia. 
On  page  388  we  give  a sketch  of  the  Battle  of 
Resaca,  fought  on  the  14th  ult.  The  particulars 
of  this  engagement  were  published  in  the  Weekly  of 
the  4th  instant.  The  attack  upon  the  rebel  works 
was  made  by  General  Giles  Smith’s  brigade  of 
General  Morgan’s  division  of  Logan’s  corps  on  tho 
right,  and  Wood’s  brigade  of  Osterhaus’s  division 
on  the  left.  General  Smith  led  his  troops  on  foot, 
and  General  Logan  was  every  where  present.  Ex- 
perienced army  officers  who  witnessed  the  engage- 
ment represent  that  the  charge  of  our  troops  was  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  war. 

On  page  389  we  present  a sketch  representing  Col- 
onel Robinson’s  brigade  of  General  Hooker’s  com- 
mand saving  the  Fifth  Indiana  Battery  in  the  battle 
at  Resaca.  Of  this  occurrence  Mr.  Davis  says: 
“ On  the  evening  of  the  14th  a portion  of  General 
Hooker’s  corps,  who  had  reached  a point  on  the 
extreme  right,  were,  at  a critical  moment,  turned 
upon  by  the  enemy,  and  driven  back  to  the  Fifth 
Indiana  Battery,  Captain  Simonson,  which  held  a 
position  of  great  importance.  General  Hooker, 
without  a moment’s  delay,  ordered  Colonel  Robin- 
son’s  brigade  of  General  Williams’s  division  to 
charge  the  rebel  line,  which  was  almost  upon  tho 
battery  of  the  gallant  Simonson.  The  brigade  im- 
mediately advancing,  the  rebels  were  forced  back 
and  the  battery  saved.  No  battery  was  ever  more 
splendidly  fought  than  that  of  Captain  Simonson  ; 
and  the  conduct  of  Robinson’s  brigade  was  in  the 
highest  degree  praiseworthy.” 

On  the  same  page  we  give  another  sketch  in  which 
II  ook  kr’s  troops  are  conspici  >us.  In  his  assaul  t on 
the  enemy’s  works  at  Resaca  i ooker  made  steady 
headway,  carrying  line  after  li>  e of  rifle-pits,  until 
Butterfield’s  division  encountered  a lunette  of 
formidable  size.  Several  attempts  were  made  to 
carry  it  and  capture  its  guns,  which  were  pouring  a 
destructive  fire  into  our  lines,  but  the  attempt  was 
futile.  The  troops  fought  with  great  desperution, 
but  as  often  as  they  advanced  upon  the  lunette  the 
terrific  volleys  of  musketry  from  the  enemy  in  the 
fortifications  hurled  them  back  in  confusion.  At 
last  Butterfield  chifrged  forward  and  took  a posi- 
tion under  the  protecting  works  of  the  fort,  so  close 
to  the  guns  within  that  they  could  be  touched  by 
the  men’s  hands.  Here  they  remained  under  shelter 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  our  men  picking  off  every 
rebel  who  showed  himself  above  the  works.  Upon 
the  fall  of  night  Hooker  matured  plans  for  captur- 
ing the  works  by  strategy,  under  cover  of  darkness. 
The  pioneers  were  brought  up ; the  ends  dug  out  of 
the  works,  and  the  guns  drawn  out  by  the  aid  of 
ropes,  under  a destructive  fire  from  the  occupants  of 
the  works,  who  ware  driven  out  or  captured  as  our 
troops  swarmed  in  through  the  opening  in  over- 
whelming numbers.  The  guns  wi  re  four  twelve- 
pound  brass  pieces ; u number  of  battle-flags,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  Thirty-eighth  and  Thirty-fifth 
. iabama,  were  captured,  with  over  two  hundred 
prisoners.  Geary’s  division  is  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  thi-  off. - J]-, 
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slated  by  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-ninth  New  York. 
Three  lioura  after  our  landing  a great  change  was  effected 
in  the  appearance  of  the  place.  It  again  became  the  White 
House  of  two  years  ago,  with  the  scene  of  busy  life  nnd  its 
innumerable  bathers. 

The  third  is  a spirited  sketch  of  the  Fight  at 
Cold  Harbor  on  the  1st  instant,  showing  the  po- 
sition of  General  Smith’s  corps,  which  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  tight.  General  Smith’s  troops,  though  ex- 
hausted by  a hard  march  and  two  or  three  days  s»f 
hard  labor,  fought  with  the  greatest  gallantly.  The 
rebels  had  a strong  position  on  the  edge  of  a dense 
woods,  with  rifle-pits  and  earth-works  thrown  up ; 
•but  at  the  order  Generals  Brooks  and  Devils  push- 
ed through  the  woods  on  their  front,  and  the  ex- 
hausted men,  suddenly  imbued  with  enthusiasm, 
poured  like  a tornado  to  the  charge,  driving  tl  c 
rebels  pell-mell  from  their  works  and  through  the 
woods.  The  rebels  on  our  immediate  front  were  of 
Loxgstreet's  corps,  and  were,  after  being  driven 
through  the  woods,  rallied  behind  their  reserves, 
and  led  up  to  recapture  their  position.  With  their 
well-known  rebel  battle-cry  they  rushed  forward, 
but  were  received  with  so  close  and  murderous  a fire 
of  artillery  and  musketry  that  they  broke  and  fled 
in  confusion.  Again  and  again  they  were  rallied 
by  their  officers,  and  returned  to  the  charge ; but 
again  and  again  they  only  returned  to  be  again 
driven  back  with  greater  slaughter.  Mr.  Wisher, 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  in  going 
from  the  front  of  Brooks’s  division,  had  his  horse 
shot  under  him  during  this  engagement.  Genc'al 
Smith  and  his  staff  also  had  several  narrow  escapes, 
while  some  of  his  general  officers,  less  fortunate, 
were  seriously  wounded  by  missiles  from  the  cncin. 


GRANT’S  GREAT  CAMPAIGN. 

Ox  page  396  we  give  a series  of  sketches  illus- 
trating recent  events  in  General  Grant’s  campaign. 
The  principal  sketch  shows  the  Canvas  Pontoons 
laid  on  the  North  Anna  River  for  the  passage  of  our 
troops.  Another  sketch  represents  the  burning  of 
the  Fredericksburg  and  Richmond  Railroad  Bridge 
over  the  North  Anna.  A third  sketch  shows  the 
Second  Corps  Batteries  as  they  appeared  in  position 
on  the  banks  of  the  North  Anna,  prior  to  Grant’s 
Hank  movement  and  passage  of  the  Panmnkev. 
The  Battery  which  appears  in  our  sketch  is  the  Sec- 
ond Maine. 

On  this  page  we  give  three  additional  illustra- 
tions of  this  campaign.  The  first  is  a sketch  of  a 
picturesque  shelter  erected  by  our  soldiers,  near  the 
spot  where  General  Sedgwick  was  killed,  as  a pro- 
tection ^gainst  shot  and  shell  from  the  reliel  lines. 
The  picture  is  full  of  interest  as  exhibiting  what 
novel  methods  our  soldiers  resort  to  for  purposes  of 
defense  from  the  casualties  of  battle. 

The  next  is  a graphic  sketch  of  the  disembarka- 
tion of  General  W.  F.  Smith’s  F.ighteenth  Army 
Corps  at  White  House,  on  the  Pamunkey  ltivcr,  on 
the  30th  ult.  A correspondent  thus  describes  the 
landing : 

White  House  was  readied  at  noon;  but  every  facility 
for  lauding  was  found  to  have  been  completely  destroyed. 
General  Buooks's  flag-bout  was  run  up  to  the  ruins  of  what 
lied  been  the  wharf,  nnd  made  fast  A detail  was  landed 
witli  difficulty,  and  was  soon  engaged  in  replanking  the 
bridge  with  railroad  ties.  The  railroad  bridge,  which  had 
been  crossed  by  Sheridan  on  his  late  raid,  was  found  to 
have  been  completely  destroyed  by  the  rebels,  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  were  immediately  at  work  upon  it,  ns- 


THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  VIRGINIA — A FI  lUi- Pi.  COE  IN  TI1E  \\  11. HERN  ESS,  ON  THE  SPOT  OF  GENERAL 
SEDGWICK’S  DEATH. -[From  a Sketou  nv  A.  R.  Waui>.] 


DISEMBARKATION  OF  GENERAL  SMITH’S  TROOPS  AT  WHITE  IIOUSE.-[From  a Sketc 


1, 1.  Rebel  Guns — 2.  Rebel  Line  of  Battle.— 3,  3.  Rebel  Earth-Works  and  Rifle-Pits.— 4.  Devlin,’*  Division  charging  Ride- Pits,  and  capturing  LSJ  Prisoner*.  — 5.  Brooks's  Division.— 0.  Moriiuda 

THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  VIRGINIA— FIGHT  AT  COLD  IIARBORj  JUNE  1,  1804— GENERAL  SMITH’S  CORPS  IN  ACTION.— [From  a Sketch  nr  Wn. 
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A CAREFULLY  PREPARED  MAP  OF  THE  BATTLE-FIELDS  AROUND  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 


Morton’s  Gold  Pens  are  now  sold  at  the 
«ame  prices  as  before  the  commencement  of  the  war ; this 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  Manufacturer’s  improvements  in 
machinery,  his  present  large  Retail  Business  and  Cash-in- 
Advance  System ; for,  until  he  commenced  advertising, 
his  business  was  done  on  Credit  and  strictly  with  the  Trade. 

Thp  Morton  Gold  Pens  are  the  only  ones  sold  at  old 
prices,  os  the  makers  of  all  other  gold  pens  charge  the 
Premium  on  the  Gold,  Government  Tax,  &c. ; but  Mor- 
ton has  in  no  case  chnnged  his  prices,  Wholesale  or  Retail. 

Of  the  great  numbers  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  during  the  past  few  years,  not  one  in  a thousand 
has  failed  to  reach  its  destination  in  safety ; showing  that 
the  Morton  Gold  Pen  oan  be  obtained  by  anyone,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  at  the  same  price,  postage  only  excepted. 

Reader,  yon  can  have  an  enduring,  always  ready,  and 
reliable  Gold  Pen,  exactly  adapted  to  your  hand  and  style 
of  writing,  which  will  do  your  writing  vastly  cheaper  than 
Steel  Pens;  and  at  the  present  almost  universal  High- 
Pressure  Price  of  everything,  you  can  have  a Mprton  Gold 
Pen  ciieaper,  in  proportion  to  the  labor  spent  upon  it  and 
material  used,  than  any  other  Gold  Pen  in  the  World. 
If  you  want  one,  see  “ The  Pen  is  Mightier  than  the 

sword,-  m ■“a'Ewgjtizea  by 


Turnip  Seeds. 

We  desire  to  remind 

Dealers  in  Seeds 

Of  the  near  approach  of  the  season  for  sowing  Turnip 


Bloomsdale. 

We  have  not,  and  shall  not  have  an  ounce  of  Imported 

Seed. 

Our  Turnip  Seed  Circular , with  particulars  of  inter- 
est to  Dealers  in 

SEEDS, 

will  be  mailed  to  all  who  apply. 

DAVID  LANDRETH  & SON, 

Nos.  21  and  23  South  Sixth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Asthma  Cured. 

Relief  guaranteed  in  Ten  Minutes,  and  a 

permanent  cure  effected  by  the  use  of  “ Uvbam'b  Asthma 
Curb.”  Cases  of  from  ten  to  twenty  years'  standing  yield 
at  once  to  its  influence.  Price  $2.  Sent  post-paid  to  any 
address,  by  S.  C.  Ufham,  25  South  Eighth  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  Circulars  sent  free. 


Burnett’s  Cocoaine.  I Union  Playing  Cards. 


The  editor  of  the  Westmorland  (N.  B.)  Times  uays,  a Colonel  for  King,  Uoddessot  Lit* 
. . , for  Jack.  52  enameled  cards  to  thi 

mnn  there  lias  been  cured  of  baldness  by  the  use  of  Bur-  stars,  and  Flags  are  the  suits,  nnd 


EMPLOYMENT 

At  your  own  homes.  Thousands  can  realize  a Hundred 
Dollars  Weekly.— No  utensils  required  except  those  found 
in  every  honsehould  ; profits  100  per  cent. ; demand  sta- 
ple as  flour.  It  is  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  age.  Full 
particulars  sent  on  reeeipt  of  two  stamps  for  return  post- 
age. 

Address  C.  MUNRO  BROWN,  74  Bleecker  St,  N.  Y. 


_L  — 10.000  sold  iu  one  day.  Everybody  and  his  wife, 
including  his  wife’s  relations,  are  digesting  our  fun  with 
a gusto  that  makes  the  pockets  of  the  publisher  laugh  and 
grow  fat,  fatter,  fattest,  and  yet  there  is  room.  Second 
edition  now  ready. 


est"  No.  2.  You  can  rend  it  over  three,  four  or  six  times, 
and  nearly  split  your  Bides,  and  laugh  and  cry,  and  cry 
and  laugh  each  time,  especially  if  you  have  some  one  to 
laugh  with  you— it  is  worth  more  than  the  most  costly 
dinner.  Sold  everywhere  at  10  cents. 


Colonel  for  King,  Goddess  of  Liberty  for  Queen,  and  Major 
for  Jack.  52  enameled  cards  to  the  pack.  Eagles,  Shields, 
Stars,  and  Flags  are  the  suits,  and  you  can  play  all  the  usual 
games.  Two  packs,  in  cases,  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  $1. 
The  usual  discount  to  the  trade.  Send  for  a Circular.  Ad- 
dress AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY, 

14  Chambers  St,,  N.  Y.,  or  165  William  Street,  N.  Y. 

DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES?— My Onguentu ill 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1— 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der.  R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

<* U.  S.  Artificial  Leg1  Depots,  ® 

Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Cincinna- 
ti, O.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  Government 
furnishes  the  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy  Leg  to 
Soldiers  gratis,  or  its  value  applied  on  the  An- 
atomical  Ball  and  Socket-Jointed  Leg,  which 
has  lateral  motion  at  the  ankle  like  the  natural  one. 

DOUGLAS  BLY,  M.D.,  U.  S.  Commissioner. 
For  instructions  address  Da.  Bi.r,  at  nearest  Depot. 

A MoNTH!  I want  Agents  at  $00  a month, 
ijpycr  expenses  paid,  to  sell  my  Everlasting  Pencils, 
- Oriental  Burners,  and  73  other  articles.  15  circulars 
■JTTjH*  a-WWflAPN  *’•  LORD»  Biddeford,  Maine, 
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J.  H.  Winslow  & Co., 

100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  &c.,  &,c. 

Worth  $500,000. 

To  be  sold  for  One  Dollar  each 
without  regard  to  value,  and 
not  to  be  paid  for  till  you 
know  what  you  are  to  get. 

SPLENDID  LIST!! 

Of  Articles  to  be  sold  for  One 
Dollar  each. 


100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches $115  00  each. 

100  Gold  Watches 70  00  each. 

200  Ladles’  Gold  Watches 40  00  each. 

COO  Ladies’  and  Gent’s  Silver  Watches  . . 18  00  each. 

8000  Vest  and  Neck  Chains 6 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  Gold  Band  Bracelets 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  u >t  tt  3 00  to  BOOeach. 

3000  Cameo  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

8000  Lava  and  Florentine  Brooches..  4 00  to  6 00  each. 
3000  Coral,  Opal,  and  Em.  Brooches . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Cameo  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

8000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Ear  Drops.  4 00  to  6 00  each. 
8000  Coral,  Em.,  and  Opal  Ear  Drops  4 00  to  8 00  each. 

5100  Gent's  Breast  Pins 2 50  to  8 00  each. 

3000  Watch  Keys 2 00  to  6 00  each. 

5000  Fob  and  Ribbon  Slides 2 00  to  6 00  each. 

5000  Seta  of  Bosom  Studs 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

5000 Sleeve  Buttons 2 50  to  6 00 each. 

6000  Plain  Rings 2 60  to  5 00  each. 

6000  Stone  Set  Rings 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Lockets 2 50  to  10  00  each. 

5000  Sets  Ladies’  Jewelry 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

10000  Gold  Pens,  Silver  M'ted  Holders  4 00  to  5 00  each. 
10000  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension 

Cases  and  Pencils 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

All  of  the  above  list  of  Goods  will  be  sold  for  one  dollar 
each.  Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what 
each  one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed  up, 
and  mixed;  and  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  re- 
gard to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair 
chance.  On  receipt  of  the  Certificate,  yon  will  see  what 
you  can  have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  one 
dollar  and  take  the  article  or  not. 

In  all  transactions  by  mail,  we  shall 
charge  for  forwarding  the  Certificates, 
paying  postage,  and  doing  the  busi- 
ness, 25  cents  each,  which  must  be  in- 
closed when  the  Certificate  is  sent  for. 
Five  Certificates  will  be  sent  for  $1 ; 
eleven  for  $2  ; thirty  for  $5 ; sixty-five 
for  $10 ; and  a hundred  for  $15. 

Agents Those  acting  as  Agents  will  be  allowed  ten 

cents  on  every  Certificate  ordered  by  them,  provided  their 
remittance  amounts  to  one  dollar.  Agents  will  collect  25 
cents  for  every  Certificate,  and  remit  15  cents  to  ns,  either 
in  cash  or  postage  stamps.  Great  cantion  should  be  used 
by  our  correspondents  in  regard  to  giving  their  correct  ad- 
dress, Town,  County,  and  State.  Address  . 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 

Duryea’s  Maizena 

RECEIVED  TWO  PRIZE  MEDALS 
(From  Juries  3 and  4)  at  the 

International  Exhibition, 

LONDON,  1862; 

AT  TnE  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
AT  HAMBURG,  JULY,  1S63,  RECEIVED  T1IE 
HIGHEST  PRIZE  MEDAL  FOR  ITS  GREAT 
DELICACY  AS  AN  ARTICLE  OF  FOOD. 

Can  be  served  up  in  an  infinite  variety  of  delicious 
dishes.  Sold  by  nit  Grocers,  with  directions.  Pamphlet, 
with  50  Receipts,  will  be  furnished  on  application  by  let- 
ter or  otherwise,  to 

WM.  DUE  YEA,  Agent,  166  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 

Enameled  Chamber 

FURNITURE 

The  best  assortment  of  Enameled  Furniture  in  all  col- 
ors and  styles,  walnut  and  chestnut,  plain  and  ornamental, 
in  suite,  wholesale  and  retail.  Also  Mattresses  and  Pail- 
lasse*. WARREN  WARD,  277  Canal  St,  N.  Y. 


BARD  & BROTHER’S  (Established  1845) 

GOLD  PENS, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES.  Also  Manufactnrcr  of 
BAUD  & WILSON’S  PATENT  ANGULAR  NIB  GOLD 
PENS.  JAS.  D.  BARD,  Ag’t,  No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  N. 
Y.  Gold  Pens  Repaired  or  jgyjiapjyj.  - - - |- 


Brandreth’s  Pills. 

They  expel  the  prisons  which  threaten  life.  Every  time 
a sick  person  is  purged  by  this  vegetable  remedy,  he  has 
less  vitiated  humors  and  more  life  and  vigor,  as  any  one 
can  prove  by  taking  a single  dose.  Persons  of  Bpare  hab- 
its gain  flesh  and  strength  while  using  them.  Every  time 
we  rest  a few  days  or  weeks  from  the  purgation,  we  make 
new  fluids  from  our  food,  which  replace  the  unsound  ones 
that  the  Pills  have  caused  to  be  evacuated.  Each  time 
we  repeat  this  prooess,  we  expel  further  quantities  of  im- 
purities, which  are  again  replaced  by  fluids  less  and  less 
impure,  so  that  in  a short  time,  by  continuing  this  treat- 
ment, we  bring  back  the  whole  mass  of  fluids  or  humors  to 
that  state  of  purity  which  constitutes  health,  for  Bran- 
dreth's  Pills  only  take  away  humors  which  are  unsound. 

BRANDKETH'S  PILLS  are  sold  at  25  cents  per  box, 
enveloped  in  full  directions.  Purchase  none  unless  my 
PRIVATE  GOVERNMENT  STAMP  is  on  the  box.  See 
upon  it  B.  Brandreth  in  white  letters. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  BRANDRETH  BUILDING, 

• NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  medicines. 


MANUAL  of  Gunnery  Instructions  for  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States.  Compiled  from  the  ordnance  in- 
structions for  the  United  States  Navy,  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy.  One  voL  square  32mo, 
with  illustrations,  price  $1  50  in  flexible  Mo.,  with  clasp. 
This  day  published  by  D.  VAN  NOSTRAND, 

No.  192  Broadway. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

IN  PLAYING  CARDS. 

LOVE  SCENES. 

Designs  from  French  Artists. 

The  above  new  Card  has  fifty-two  beautiful  pictures,  of 
elegant  design,  and  they  can  also  be  used  the  same  as  or- 
dinary playing  cards,  thus  combining  pleasure  with  amuse- 
ment. Enclose  50  cents  and  two  red  stamps,  and  send  for 
sample  pack.  $5  per  dozen.  Liberal  discount  by  gross  to 
dealers.  H.  A.  CASWELL,  60  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  3Sx51.  Price  $3500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,  N.Y. 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  HARN DEN’S  EXPRESS, 
No.  74  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


Great  Gift  Distribution 

Gold  Watches,  Diamond  Rings, 

And  Elegant  Jewelry. 

VALUED  AT  $500,000. 

GOODWIN,  HUNT  & CO., 
Jewelers, 

197  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular.  AU  letters  should  be  address- 
to  our  Box  5706,  Post-Office,  New  York. 


Heads  of  the  Leaders. 

The  Hon.  John  Bbodgh,  Governor  of  Ohio ; Mr.  Thom- 
as Blanchard,  the  Inventor;  R.  T.  Trall,  M.D.,  Author 
and  Physician,  with  Portraits,  Biographies  and  Charac- 
ters. Also,  The  Homan  Foot,  its  Physiology,  Anatomy, 
and  “IIow  to  Walk."  Personal  Identities.  The  Sci- 
ence of  Forces.  Heads  of  Men  and  Women  Compared. 
Self-Government.  The  Human  Will.  Efficacy  of  Prayer. 
Dreams — their  Significance.  Premonitions  of  Dentil,  Talk- 
ing in  Sleep.  Foretelling  Events ; with  Ethnology,  Phys- 
iology, Physiognomy,  Psychology,  and  much  other  inter- 
esting matter,  in  the  June  No.  Illustrated  Phrenolog- 
ical Journal.  Only  16  Cents.  Address  Fooler  & 
Wells,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York. 

FIELD,  NAVY,  and  OPERA 
GLASSES  manufactured  by  B.  H. 
HORN,  Optician,  212  Broadway, 
comer  of  Fulton  St. ; also  every 
description  of  Microscopes,  Tele- 
scopes, Spectacles,  and  Eye-glass- 
es at  /holesale  and  retail.  Send 
stam  for  circular. 


D.  BARNUM'S 

“ SELF-SEWER,” 

FOR  ALL  SEWING-MACHINES, 

Preserves  the  Eyes,  avoids  bending.  No  bastiDg. 

NO  Machine  complete  without  it.  Price  $1  50,  with 
directions,  sent  by  mail.  For  sale  for  all  Machines, 
at  the  inventor's  headquarters,  WI IAJOX  & GIBBS’  Sew- 
ing Machine  Office,  508  Broadway,  New  York. 

D.  BARNUM. 


Attention  Company! 

Clark's  Onguent,  a powerful  stimulant.  Each  packet 
warranted  to  produce  a full  set  of  whiskers  or  moustaches 
in  six  weeks  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  in- 
jury to  the  skin.  Any  person  using  this  Onguent,  and 
finding  it  not  as  represented,  by  informing  me  of  the  fact, 
can  have  their  money  returned  them  at  any  time  within 
3 months  from  day  of  purchase.  Price  $1  00.  Sent  sealed 
and  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 

Address,  A C.  CLARK, 

P.  O.  Drawer  118, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


rpo  CONSUMPTIVES.  Vou  will  get  the  Recipe 
A.  for  a sure  cure  for  Coughs,  Colds,  Consumption,  and 
all  lung  complaints,  by  sending  to  Dr.  Uncas  Brant,  Box 
8531,  New  York.  He  sends  it  free.  Write  for  it — It  has 
cured  thousands. 


Letter  of  Advice  for  Ladies. 

Five  Anatomical  Engravings. 

Has  information  never  before  published. 

Sent  free,  in  a sealed  envelope  for  10  cents. 

Address  Box  4652,  New  York  P.  O. 


CARPET  WARP. 

WOOL  TWINE. 

Twines  and  JPaper.  H.  A.  HARVEY,  84  Malden  Lane, N.Y. 


* CHANCE  FOR  POETICAL  PATRIOTISM.  — A 
A.  Prize  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  is  offered  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  Demorest’s  Illustrated  News,  for  the  best  words 
for  a song  on  the  guarantees  of  Liberty  and  Universal 
Freedom  iu  our  glorious  Constitution.  See  the  particulars 
in  Demorest's  N.  Y.  lUustjated  News. 


in  solid  silver,  $1  50 ; 
gold,  $8.  Also  all 
the  various  kinds  of 
Badges  now  worn,  by 
the  single  one,  100,  or 
1000.  Send  for  a cir- 
cular. Address 

DROWNE  & 
MOORE,  208  Broad- 
way, N.  Y. 


MME.  DEMOREST’S  MIRROR  OF  FASHIONS— The 
splendid  Summer  number,  with  elegant  Illustra- 
tions. New  Music,  Beautiful  Braid  and  Embroidery,  Val- 
uable Information,  and  Seven  Full-Sized  Patterns,  now 
ready. 


The  New 

14t1i  Army  Corps  Badge,  in  sol- 
id silver,  $1  50;  in  18  karat  gold, 
$5  00.  Also  the  new  Badge  for  10 
A.  C.  at  same  price.  Badges  con- 
stantly on  hand  for  every  Corps 
and  Division.  Silver  Shields  $1 
each,  with  Name,  Co.,  and  Regt. 
engraved.  Agents  will  be  liber- 
ally dealt  with.  Send  for  a new 
circular.  R.  Keith,  16  John  St, 
formerly  208  Broadway,  dealer  in 
Watches,  Chains,  Rings,  Gold 
Pens  and  Cases,  Jewelry,  &c. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  LOAN 

This  Loan  is  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress 
of  March  8th,  1864,  which  provides  for  its  REDEMPTION 
IN  COIN,  artny  period  not  less  than  ten  or  more  than 
forty  years  from  its  date,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Until  its  Redemption  five  per  cent  interest  is 
to  be  paid  semi-annually  IN  COIN. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Loan  are  received  by  the 
the  National  Banks  in  United  States  notes  or  in  such  cur- 
rency or  other  funds  as  are  taken  by  them  on  deposit  at 
par. 

Its  Exemption  from  State  or  Local  Tax- 
ation adds  from  one  to  three  per  cent  per  annum  to  its 
value. 

The  Rate  of  Interest  on  this  loan,  although  but 
five  per  cent,  in  coin,  is  as  much  greater  in  currency  as 
the  difference  between  the  market  value  of  currency  and 
gold. 

As  a Rale,  the  five  per  cent,  specie  securities  of  all 
solvent  governments  are  always  par  or  above,  and  curren- 
cy now  funded  in  the  National  Loan  will  be  worth  its  face 
in  gold,  besides  paying  a regular  and  liberal  percentage 
to  the  holder. 

The  authorized  Amount  of  this  loan  la  Two 
Hundred  Million  Dollars.  The  amount  of  subacriptjpns 
reported  to  the  Treasury  at  Washington,  up  to  June  4 
has  been 

$67,017,850. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  the  Treas- 
urer of  tub  United  States  at  Washington,  and  the  As- 
sistant Treasurers  at  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadel- 
phia, and 

By  all  National  Banks 

which  are  depositaries  of  Public  money,  and  ail 

RESPECTABLE  BANKS  AND  BANKERS 
throughout  the  country  (acting  as  agents  of  the  National 
Depositary  Banks),  will  furnish  further  information  on 
application  and 

AFFORD  EVERY  FACILITY  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


For  75  Cents— The  Jan.,  Feb.,  March,  April,  May,  and 
June  numbers  of  the  Illustrated  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal will  be  sent  by  return  post  To  secure  the  Pictorial 
Double  Numbers,  with  Physiognomy,  Ethnology,  Physi- 
ology, Psychology,  send  at  once  to  Fowler  & Wells, 
No.  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


V iolin  Stringb  for  Hot  Weather,  25c.  , mailed.  Mu- 
sicians' Omnibus,  700  tunes  for  flute,  violin,  fife,  cornet, 
or  clarionet,  $1.  Omnibus  Complete,  a musical  library 
of  1500  tunes— violin,  flute,  or  cornet,  $2,  mailed. 

FREDERICK  BLUMK,  208  Bowery,  N.  Y. 


The  Summer  No.  of  MME.  DEMOREST’S  MIRROR  of 
FASHIONS  Now  Ready — A brilliant  display  of  beau- 
tiful novelties,  music,  elegant  fashion  plates,  seven  Full 
Size  Patterns,  an  elegant  Braid  Sheet,  with  much  valua- 
ble information,  only  25  cents ; or  yearly  subscription  $1, 
with  a premium  of  One  Dollar’s  worth  of  Extra  Patterns. 
(Form  of  an  Order.) 

Mme.  Demorest  will  find  enclosed  $1  00,  and  2 cts.  for 
postage  on  the  premiums,  for  which  please  send  me  your 
Mirror  of  Fashions  for  one  year,  commencing  with  the 
Summer  No. 

Give  your  address  in  full,  and  address  it  to 

MME.  DEMOREST,  473  Broadway,  New  York. 


TF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

JL  A little  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  hnman  system, 
diet,  air,  marriage,  &c.,  &c.,  read  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of 

MEDICAL  COMMON  SENSE. 

Among  the  many  subjects  treated  in  this  work  are  the 
following:  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma.  Catarrh, 
Scrofula,  Rheumatism,  Dyspepsia,  Piles,  Liver,  and  Phi- 
losophy of  Digestion,  Constipation,  Affections  of  the 
Urinary  Organs,  Diseases  of  the  Female  Organs  of  Gen- 
eration, Barrenness,  Impotency,  Seminal  Weakness,  Rup- 
ture, Salt  Rheum,  Cancer,  Paralysis,  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  Neuralgia,  How  to  Recover  the  Sight  and  Throw 
Aside  Spectacles,  Marriage  and  Sexual  Philosophy,  the 
Curious  Marriage  Customs  of  the  World,  Philosophy  of 
Elopements,  Philosophy  of  Child-marking,  a Chapter  for 
the  Married,  and  a thousand  of  value  to  married  and 
single,  never  written  before,  making  altogether  a curious 
book  for  curious  people,  and  a good  book  for  every  one; 
400  pages;  100  Illustrations.  To  be  had  of  all  News 
Agents.  Contents  tables  sent  free  by  mail  to  all  appli- 
cants, or  the  book  forwarded  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  $1  50.  Address  E.  B.  FOOTE,  M.D.,  1130  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


“ 'T'HE  PEN  IS  MIGHTIER  THAN  THE 

J-  8 WORD.” 

THE  GOLD  PEN— THE  BEST  OF  ALL  PENS, 
MORTON’S  GOLD  PENS, 

THE  BEST  PENS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

On  receipt  of  any  of  the  following  sums  in  Cash,  the 
Subscriber  will  send  by  return  mail,  or  otherwise,  as  di- 
rected, a Gold  Pen  or  Pena — selecting  the  same  according 
to  description,  viz. : 

GOLD  PENS  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  25  cents,  the  Magic  Pen ; for  38  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen;  for  50  cents,  the  Always- Ready  Pen;  for  75  cents, 
the  Elegant  Pen ; and  for  $1,  the  Excelsior  Pen.— These 
Pens  are  not  numbered,  but  correspond  in  sizes  to  numbers 
2,  3,  4, 5,  and  6 respectively. 

THE  SAME  PENS  IN  SILVER-PLATED  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  50  cents,  the  Magic  Pen  ; for  75  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen ; for  $1,  the  Always-Ready  Pen  ; for  $1  25,  the  Ele- 
gant Pen ; and  for  $1  50,  the  Excelsior  Pen. 

These  are  Well-Finished,  Good-Writing  Gold  Pens,  with 
Iridosmin  Points,  the  average  wear  of  every  one  of  which 
will  far  outlast  a gross  of  the  best  Steel  Pens ; although 
they  are  unwarranted , and , therefore,  not  exchangeable. 
MORTON’S  WARRANTED  PENS. 

The  name  “A.  Morton,’’  “Number,"  and  “Quality,’’ 
are  stamped  on  the  following  Pens,  and  the  points  are  war- 
ranted for  six  months,  except  against  accident 
The  Numbers  indicate  size  only:  No.  1 being  the  small- 
est, No.  6 the  largest,  adapted  for  the  pocket;  No.  4 the 
smallest,  and  No.  10  the  largest  Mammoth  Gold  Pen,  for 
the  desk. 

Long  and  Medium  Nibs  of  all  sizes  and  qualities.  Short 
Nibs  of  Numbers  4,  5,  6,  and  7,'  and  made  only  of  first 
quality. 

The  Long  and  Short  Nibs  are  fine  pointed ; the  Medium 
Nibs  are  Broad,  Coarse  Business  points.  The  engravings 
are  fac-similes  of  the  sizes  and  styles. 

GOLD  PENS,  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  $0  75  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  3 Pen,  3d 
qunlity. 

For  $1  00  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality  ; or  a No.  3 Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  25,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  3d  qunlity. 

For  $1  50,  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  75,  & No.  6 Pen,  1st  qunlity ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $2  25,  a No  6 Pen;  $2  75  a No.  7 Pen;  $3  25  a No.  8 
Pen ; $4  a No.  9 Pen ; $5  No.  10  Pen — all  1st  quality. 
THE  SAME  GOLD  PENS,  IN  SILVER  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  $1  50  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  3 Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen.  3d  quality. 

For  $2  00,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  qunlity ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  5 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  60  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $3  00,  a No.  5 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $3  50,  a No.  6 Pen,  1st  quality. 

GOLD  PENS,  ALL  FIRST  QUALITY,  IN  SILVER- 
MOUNTED  DESK  HOLDERS. 

For  $2  00  a No.  4 Pen ; for  $2  25  a No.  5 Pen ; for  $2  75 
a No.  6 I en;  for  $3  50  a No.  7 Pen. 

For  $4  00  a No.  8 Pen ; for  $5  a No.  9 Pen ; and  for  $6  a 
No.  10  Pen. 

The  “ 1st  Quality"  are  pointed  with  the  very  best  Iri- 
dosmin  Points,  carefully  selected,  and  none  of  this  quality 
are  sold  with  the  slightest  imperfection  which  skill  and 
the  closest  scrutiny  can  detect. 

The  “2d  Quality’’  are  superior  to  any  Pens  made  by  him 
previous  to  the  year  1860. 

“The  3d  C 

Durability,  1 

only  true  considerations)  any  Gold  Pens  made  elsewhere. 

In  regard  to  the  Cheap  Gold  Pens,  he  begs  leave  to  say 
that,  previous  to  op-.raiing  his  New  and  Patented  Ma- 
chines, he  could  not  have  made  as  Good  Writing  and  Du- 
rable Pens,  for  the  price,  had  the  Gold  been  furnished  gra- 
tuitously. 

forties  ordering  must  in  all  instances  specify  the 
“ Same"  or  the  "Number"  and  “ Quality " of  the  Pens 
wanted , and  be  particular  to  describe  the  kind  they  pre- 
fer— whether  stiff  or  limber , coarse  or  fine. 

All  remittances  sent  by  mall  in  registered  letters  are  at 
my  risk:  and  to  all  who  send  twenty  cents  (the  charge  for 
registering),  in  addition  to  the  price  of  goods  ordered,  I 
will  guaranty  their  safe  delivery. 

Parties  sending  Gold  or  Silver  will  be  allowed  the  full 
premium  on  the  day  received. 

TO  CLUBS. — A discount  of  10  per  cent,  will  be  allowed 
on  sums  of  $12,  of  15  per  cent,  on  $24,  and  of  20  per  cent, 
on  $40,  if  sent  to  one  address  at  one  time. 

Address,  A.  MORTON, 

No.  25  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


DEMOREST’S  N.  Y.  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS,  the 
model  newspaper  of  America,  and  universally  ac- 
knowledged the  most  graphic  and  finely  illustrated  paper 
now  published,  combining  Music,  the  Fashions,  and  Gen- 
eral Literature.  Single  copies  10  cents;  yearly  $4  00, 
with  Mme.  Demorest’s  Mirror  of  Fashions  for  one  year  as 
a premium.  The  b«  st  medium  for  general  advertising  iu 
the  country.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
W.  JENNINGS  DEMOREST,  39  Beekman  Street. 

GREAT  GIFT  DISTRBUTION 

Of  Gold  Watches,  Diamond  Rings, 

AND  ELEGANT  JEWELRY, 

WORTH  300  000. 

WOOD,  HOYT  & CO., 
Jewelers*  195  Broadway*  New  York. 

You  MUST  get  the  VALUE  of  your  money. 

Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed  in  all  cases,  and  the  price 
■will  be  immediately  refunded  to  any  party  dissatisfied 
with  the  article  we  send. 

AG  ENTS  WANTED.  Send  a stamp  for  Circular. 
Address  WOOD,  HOYT  & CO., 

Box  5298,  Post-Office,  New  York. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

For  July,  1864,  Now  Ready. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 50 

An  Extra  Copy , gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers, at  $2  75  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $27  50. 
Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $5  50. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  I 


Circulation  over  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  Four  Months $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year . 3 00 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 5 50 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Ten  Subscribers,  at  $2  75  each,  or  11  Copies  for 
$27  60.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Terms  to  Advertisers One  Dollar  per  line  for  in- 

side, and  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  per  line  for  out- 
side Advertisements  each  insertion. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publish ees. 

OngirBlfrom 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Atlantic  Monthl 


Fragrant 


CABINET  ORGANS 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


Gold  Watch  Tree 


| CABIC/U. 

I DEWOCP' 
J.CFREMj 

| V-  P ] 

JN°  COCHr 


Made  easy  by  every  Agent  who  Bells  our  Great  Sew  ami 
Wonderful  Extra  Large  Size  Stationery  and  Prize  Pa'  k- 
ages.  $25  can  he  made  in  a few  hours  by  smart  agent.-*. 
Greatest  money-making  business  of  the  age.  Each  Pack- 
age contains  large  quantities  of  fine  Writing  Materials,' 
such  as  Paper,  Envelopes,  Pens,  Pencils,  Plotters,  Em- 
blems, Ladies'  Paris  Fashion  Plates,  Designs  for  Needle- 
work, Cottage  Keepsakes,  Household  Companions,  Parlor 
Amusements,  Guide  for  Letter  Writers,  Many  Ways  to 
Get  Rich,  Gents'  Pocket  Calendars  for  the  T ear,  Union 
Designs,  Yankee  Notions  of  all  kinds,  Recipes,  Games, 
Engravings,  Rich  and  Cost  ly  Presents  of  Fashionable  Jew- 
elry, etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  the  whole  worth  many  dollars  If 
bought  separately.  Price  each  Package  only  25  cents 
retail.  Wholesale  rates  to  Agents  very  low.  Agents 
guaranteed  $15  per  day.  A splendid  Solid  Gold  or  Sil- 
ver limiting  Case  I. ever  Watch  (warranted)  presented 
fker  to  each  Agent.  Persons  wanted  to  establish  Agen- 
cies in  every  town  and  village.  Agencies  given  free. 
Send  for  our  great  new  circulars  for  1804  containing  extra 
premium  inducements,  free.  S.  C.  RICKARDS  & CO., 
102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Original,  Largest,  and  Oldest  Prize 
Package  House  in  the -world. 


Davis  Collamore  & Co.. 

479  Broadway,  below  Broome  St., 

Importers  op  fink  China,  Wedgewood,  Parian,  &c. 
&c.  Engraved  Glass  to  order  in  great  variety. 
Colored  Stone  China  Dining  Sets. 


The  Exquisite  Toilet  Articles  of  the 

SOCIETE  HYGIENIQUE  OF  1VT.  Y. 

Send  for  a prospectus  ns  below. 

Vinaigre  de  Toilette,  Sovereign  Cosmetic,  Restora- 
tive .and  Sanitary,  $1  25  and  (15  cts.  per  bottle.  Japon- 
ic*, for  tue  Hair,  Elegant,  Certain,  but  only  harm- 
less restorative,  $1  aud  50  cts.  per  bottle.  Huilk  Piiilo. 

eooME,  the  Delightful  On,  T5cts.  Mag- 
nolia PlIlLOOOMK,  THE  EXQUISITE  Po. 
made,  75  cts.  One  sixth  off  by  the  dozen. 
If  your  druggist  has  not  these  articles, 
take  no  other , but  remit  with  your  order 
to  VICTOR  U.  M AUGER,  115  Chambers 
St.,  N.  Y.,  sole  agent  for  the  Society,  and 
you  will  receive  carefully  packed. 


JUST  SO! 

Fremont.  “Well,  Sir!  I am  nominated,  you  sec!’’ 

Cochrane.  “Yes,  Sir;  WE  are  nominated.” 

Lincoln.  “Well,  Gentlemen;  and  what  then?” 

Fremont  and  Cochrane.  “Oh!  nothing,  Sir;  nothing — that’s  all 


AMERICA  N 


/Metallic  Artificial  Legs, 

Made  of  Corrugated  Brass  or  other  Metals. 
Patented  Jan.  Gth,  1803. 

Weight  only  Four  Founds. 

Soldier's  price,  $50;  Civilian's,  $75  to  $100. 
1st]  I guarantee  a fit  in  all  cases. 

2d.  The  measure  can  be  sent,  and  the  leg  returned  by 
Express,  thereby  saving  the  time  aud  expense  of  coining 
to  New  York  to  be  fitted. 

3d.  It  makes  ho  noise. 

Offer.' 

I have  such  implicit  confidence  in  my  Improved  Metal- 
lic Leg,  that  I will  give  any  one  the  privilege  of  returning 
it  if  they  are  not  satisfied,  after  six  months’  trial,  aud  1 
will  return  the  money,  less  twenty-five  dollars.  Price 
from  $75  to  $100.  Send  for  a circular. 

Office  and  salesroom  401  Broadway,  New  York. 

James  W.  Weston. 


he  only  enameled  u Turn-over"  Collar  made  in  mrt- 
Send  $1  for  a “Turn-over’’  or  75  cents  for  a “Chok- 
to  C.  H.  WELLING,  94  Pine  Street,  N.  Y.,  and  rc- 
e it  by  return  mail. 


BaOiers  and  Dealers  in  Government 
Securities. 

xVo.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


64  Bleccker  Street,  N.  Y..  opposite  I’ay  Department. 

All  persons  having  claims  against,  the  Government 
should  present  them  at  this  office  for  adjustment  and  pay. 
ment. 

Bounty  of  $100  00,  in  the  following  cases  are  now  being 
paid. 

SOLDIERS  DISCHARGED  on  account  of 
wounds  received  in  battle. 

VOLUNTEERS  or  REGULARS  DIS- 
CHARGED after  having  served  2 years.  Payment 
prompt.  Discharge  can  l>e  sent  by  mail. 


What  is  more  to  be  desired  than 

A PLEASANT  HOME? 

Whoever  would  know  the  secrets  of  making  home  pleas* 
ant,  should  read 

HOUSE  AND  HOME  PAPERS , 
by  Harriet  Bkechf.r  Stowe,  author  of  “ Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin."  These  papers  are  published  in  each  number  of  the 


POLLAK  &.  SON, 

Meerschaum  Manufacturers, 
092  Broadway,  Near  4th  St.,  N.  Y., 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Pipes  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  stamp  for  Cir- 
cular, or  $6  for  sample  pipe. 


No.  44  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Government  Stocks. 

U.  S.  7.30  Treasury  Notes, 

converted  into  0 per  cent.  Bonds  of  ISS1. 

The  Bonds  ot  New  10-40  Loan  °n  iwml  for 

immediate  delivery. 


and  have  attracted  attention  everywhere.  They  are  full 
of  interest  and  benefit  to  every  household.  They  will  bo 
continued  through  the  year.  Subscribe  to  the  Atlantic 
at  once,  and  secure  the  reading  of  these  invaluable  papers 
The  Atlantio  is  furnished  at  Three  Dollars  a year, 
postage  paid,  or  i5  cents  a number.  Clubs  supplied  nt 
reduced  rates.  Send  25  cents  for  a specimen  to  Ticknor 
& Fields,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 


Remington’s 


Wheeler  & Wilson’s  Highest  Premium 


|/\J  ARMY  AND  NAVY 

J—ik  revolver. 

Approved  by  the  Government. 

Warranted  superior  to  any  other  Pistol  of  the  kind. 
Also  Pocket  and  Belt  Revolvers.  Sold  by  the  Trade  gen- 
erally. 

E.  REMINGTON  & SONS, 

Ilion.  N.  Y. 


DRY  AND  GROUND  IN  OIL 
in  several  drab  shades. 

For  English  and  Gothic  Cottages,  Outbuildings,  &c. 
ROBERT  REYNOLDS,  Agent,  No.  74  Maiden  Lane. 


Sewing  Machines. 

625  Broadway,  New  York. 


Card  Photographs. 


Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement,  list  of  prices, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars  sent 
free  everywhere. 


A splendid  assortment.  Catalogues  sent  free.  Address 
B.  W.  Hitchcock,  Manufacturer,  14  Chambers  St,  N.  Y. 


Don't  buy  your  Gaiters 
i'  Shoes  without  Fogg's 
Patent  Lever  Buckle. 


VlJ  guns,  pistols, 

Military  Goods, 


DR.  H.  ANDKR’S 
T A * CO.’S  IODINE  WA- 

/ a( L/j  #~y  2.  T..K  i«  readily  ab- 
“ «■*  -*■ * sorbed  into  the  sys- 
tem, and  passes  into 
the  blood,  modifying  the  condition  of  that  Huid,  and  thus 
exerts  a new  influence  upon  the  morbid  tissues  of  the  body. 
With  a fair  trial  it  will  attest  its  own  excellence  in  the 
cure  of  diseases  arising  from  an  enfeebled,  vitiated  state 
of  the  blood,  defective  nutrition,  an  impure  atmosphere, 
&e.  Price  $t  per  bottle.  On  receipt  of  $5,  six  bottles  de- 
livered free  by  express  to  any  address.  Circulars  gratis. 

DR.  II.  ANDERS  & CO.,  l'hysiciSna  and  Chemists, 
No.  42S  Broadway,  New  York. 


French  and  English  Fancy  Goods. 

Also,  a full  assortment  of 

Jet,  Coral,  and  Steel  Goods. 

Schuyler,  Hartley  6c  Graham, 

19  Maiden  Lane  & 22  John  Street.  N.  Y. 
31  Rue  du  Chateau  d’Eau,  Paris. 
Sands  St.,  Birmingham,  Eng. 


They  are  self-adjusting,  and  re- 
juire  no  holes  punched  in  the  strap. 
Dealers  or  manufacturers  can  en- 
close Ten  Cents  Currency,  and  I 
will  mail  sample  of  two  patterns. 
FREDERICK  STEVENS, 

215  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 

and 

CS  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Having  the  appearance  and  comfort  of  linen,  have  been 
worn  in  England  for  the  last  two  years  in  preference  to 
any  other  collnr,  as  they  are  readily  cleaned  in  one  min- 
ute with  a sponge. 

To  Military  Men  and  Travellers  they  are  invaluable. 

Price  75  cts.  each ; sent  by  post  to  any  part  of  the-Union 
on  the  receipt  of  90  cents. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD,  387  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Davis’  Pain  Killer. 

Gentlemen: — Having  used 
Wh?  JJN  your  “ Pain  Killer"  myself,  and 
seen  it. used  by  others  a great 
| many  times,  in  cases  of  colic  in 

I IB  •]]  horses,  with  the  best  of  sucres--, 
I * tak''  great  pleasure  in  lecom- 

jBjWP/j  mending  it  ns  the  best  medicine 
for  the  colie  that  I have  ever 
used  or  seen  used.  For  a dose 
I have  generally  given  nbout 
two-thirds  of  the  quantity  there 
-five  cent  bottle,  in  a pint  of  warm  milk  and 

respectfully, 

SAMUEL  P.  FISHER,  of  McLean,  111., 

Formerly  of  Providence,  R.  I. 


The  Celebrated  CRAIG-  MICROSCOPE, 
combining  Instruction  with  Amusement, 
is  mailed,  pre-pnid,  for  $2  50;  or  with  (S 
benutiful  Mounted  Objects  for  $3  £5;  with 
24  Objects,  $5  50,  by 

1IF.XRY  CRAIG, 

ISO  Centre  St.,  New  York. 

Also,  he  will  mal',  pre-paid,  the  Belle- 
vue, or  Perfected  STEREOSCOPE,  with 
a sliding  Focus  nnd  Field-Piece,  nccommo- 
dating  all  eyes,  for  $3  00;  with  12  assorted 
views,  $6.  A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


BENJAMIN’S  RUPTURE 
CURE  TRUSS  challenges  the  world  to 
equal  it  in  retaining  and  perfectly  curing 
0^  Hernia,  or  Rupture.  Office,  1 Barclay 
Street,  opposite  the  Astor  House.  . 


Good  News  for  the 
Army. 

Hereafter  we  will  send,  post-paid,  any  of  our  PlIOTt 
GRAPHIC  ALBUMS  ordered  by  soldiers  for  themselvi 
or  friends,  giving  nn  Album  of  tbo  full  value  of  the  inoi 

°y<)urt  Albums  have  the  reputation  of  being  mpninr  , 
all  others  in  beauty  and -durability , nnd  range  in  pr'u 
from  50  cts.  to  $50. 

Our  catalogue  of 

CARD  PHOTOGRAPHS 

now  embraces  about  5000  officers,  army  ami  navy,  state 
men,  actors,  copies  of  works  of  art,  &c.  Catalogue  -t-i 
on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Stereoscopes  and  Stereoscopic  Views. 

Our  assortment  of  these  is  very  extensive,  including 
great  variety  of  views  of  the  present  war. 

Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

F.  & II.  T.  ANTI  ION  Y & CO, 

501  Broadway,  New  York. 
Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Materials. 


Hardens  and  invigorates  the  £hims. 

Purifies  and  Sweetens  the  breath.  Cleanses,  Beautifies, 
ami  Preserves  the  Teeth. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  nnd  Fancy  Goods  Dealers.  Price 
75  cents  per  bottle. 

IIALL  * RUCKEL,  Proprietors, 

218  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Munro's  Ten  Cent  No vc Is.— There  Books  have 
maced  a popularity  that  Ims  nee  r been  equaled  bg  any 
o' her  Publications  in  the  same  space  of  lime.  Every  one 
s'oulil  read  them  and  recommend  them  to  his  neighbor. 
They  are  No.l.  The  Hunters.— 2.  The  Trapper's  Retreat. 
—3.  The  Patriot  Highwayman. — 4.  The  lluntdd  Unionist. 
5.  The  Track  of  Fire 6.  The  Man-Eaters. — 7.  Char- 
lotte Temple. — 8.  The  Death  l ace— 9.  The  Indian  i layer. 
— 10.  The  Tiger  of  the  Ocean — 11.  The  Hunter's  Tri- 
umph  12.  The  Ocean  Rovers  —13.  The  Tory  Outwitted. 

—14.  Zeke  Sternum,  the  Lion-Hearted  Scout. — 15.  The 
Scourge  of  the  Seas.  For  rale  by  all  News  Agents,  anil 
sent,  jmst-paid,  on  rrc*  ipt  of  price,  10c.  each.  GEORGE 
MUNRO  & CO.,  137  William  St , N.  Y. 


FUNoTON  & SCOFIELD,  removed  to  No.  9 Dry  St. 
sar  Froadway.  Public  and  private  exhibitions,  Flags 
interns,  &c.  Goods  guaranteed  best  and  rhea  pest. 


Twelve 


$1500  per  Year — We  send  Hood’s  great  Hook 
if  Secrets,  or  irate  to  Make  $6  a Day  without  capital,  nnd 
a diamond  point  Gold  Pru  and  Silvir  Extension  Case,  all 
for  $T  M.  YOUNG  & BROS.,  £00  Broadway, 

New  York. 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE. 

Magnifying  small  objects  500  times.  Mailed  free  ev- 
erywhere for  35  Cents,  or  Four  for  $1  00. 

Address  F.  O.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mass. 


Shnlts’  OngfUCllt,  warranted  to  produce  a full  si 
of  Whiskers  In  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Pent  po.- 
palrt,  for  50  cents.  Address  O.  F 8IIULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y, 


An  illustrated  catalogue  free  to  any  address.  Address 
MASON  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK,  or  MASON  it  HAM- 
LIN,  BOSTON. 

Original  from 


$1,00  FOR  FOUR  MONTHS. 
;3.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY.  JUNE  25,  1864. 


Brother*,  fn  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


Entered 


THE  LATE  JOSnUA  P.  GIDDINGS.— Photographed  bt 


IF  .TENNESSEE.— Photographed  bt  Bbadt.— [See  next  Page.] 
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ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  nominated  by 
the  Baltimore  Convention  as  the  Union  candidate  for 
Vice-President — whose  portrait  we  give  on  the  pre- 
ceding page— was  born  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
on  the  29th  of  December,  1808.  When  ten  years  of 
age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a tailor,  and  worked  at  that 
trade  in  South  Carolina  until  his  seventeenth  year. 
He  never  attended  school,  but  acquired  a good  com- 
mon education  by  studying,  after  his  marriage,  un- 
der the  direction  of  his  wife.  Having  removed  to 
Greenville,  Tennessee,  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  that 
place  in  1880,  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature 
in  1835,  and  to  the  State  Senate  in  1841 ; and  in 
1843  became  a Representative  in  Congress,  serving 
until  1853.  During  the  latter  year  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  Tennessee,  and  re-elected  in  1855.  In 
1857  he  was  elected  United  States  Senator  for  the 
term  ending  in  1863,  and  at  once  became  conspicu- 
ous for  his  solid  sense  and  sterling  integrity.  Upon 
the  disclosure  -of  the  plans  of  the  rebel  conspirators 
he  at  once  took  high  ground  in  support  of  the 
Government,  denouncing  and  opposing  with  great 
bitterness  and  force  the  whole  traitorous  scheme. 
Upon  the  restoration  of  Tennessee  he  was  made 
Provisional  Governor  of  the  State,  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity has  rendered  service  of  immense  value  in 
establishing  tranquillity  and  order  and  defeating 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  Secessionists  of  the  State. 
Governor  Johnson  early  saw  that  slavery  was  the 
cause  and  strength  of  the  rebellion,  and,  though  al- 
ways in  former  years  a pro-slavery  man,  promptly 
took  ground  in  favor  of  the  complete  extermination 
of  the  system. 

“ Andy”  Johnson,  like  Mr.  Lincoln,  is  emphat- 
ically a self-made  man.  He  reflects  directly,  in  his 
wonderful  career,  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  un- 
der which  the  humblest  citizen  may  attain  the  high- 
est honors  of  the  republic. 


JOSHUA  R GIDDINGS. 

Joshua  Reed  Giddings,  whose  portrait  we  give 
on  the  preceding  page,  was  born  at  Athens,  Bradford 
County,  Pennsylvania,  October  6, 1795.  In  his  child- 
hood his  parents  removed  with  him  to  Canandaigua, 
in  this  State;  and  at  the  age  of  ten  he  went  with  them 
to  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio.  Here  he  and  his  fam- 
ily were  among  the  earliest  settlers.  His  father 
was  a farmer,  and  Joshua  helped  him,  studying 
only  in  the  long  winter  evenings.  In  1812,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  he  enlisted  as  a volunteer,  going 
to  the  war  as  a substitute  for  an  older  brother.  He 
was  engaged  in  two  actions  with  the  hostile  In- 
dians. When  discharged  he  began  teaching  school. 
In  1817  be  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Elisha  Whittlesey,  who  was  Controller  of  the 
Treasury  for  many  years.  In  1826  he  was  sent  to 
the  Legislature  for  one  term,  declining  a re-election 
in  order  to  follow  his  profession.  In  1838  he  re- 
entered public  life,  being  sent  to  Congress  in  place 
of  Mr.  Whittlesey.  His  first  motion  in  Congress 
was  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause  of  a bill  for 
constructing  some  public  improvement  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  on  the  ground  that  the  people  of 
the  District  ought  to  ask  no  favors  while  they  in- 
sisted on  the  maintenance  of  a slave-market.  He 
became  almost  immediately  conspicuous  for  the 
courage  with  which  he  attacked  slavery,  and  in  all 
the  discussions  on  this  subject  in  which  he  took 
pirt  he  took  the  broad  ground  that  slavery  was  a 
mere  local  institution,  which  the  General  Govern- 
ment could  not  and  ought  not  to  acknowledge,  and 
whose  force  ceased  the  moment  the  slave  reached 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  In 
1842  Congress,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  John  Minor 
Dorrs,  passed  a severe  censure  upon  Mr.  Giddings, 
for  presenting  certain  resolutions  in  relation  to  the 
case  of  the  Creole.  Mr.  Giddings  was  denied  the 
right  to  defend  himself,  and  the  resolution  being 
passed,  he  immediately  resigned  his  seat,  and  call- 
ed upon  his  constituents  to  pass  upon  his  conduct. 
They  re-elected  him  with  so  little  delay  that  he  was 
absent  from  his  seat  but  five  weeks.  He  returned 
v ith  specific  authority  from  his  constituents  to  pre- 
sent again  his  resolutions. 

Mr.  Giddings  served  in  Congress  in  all  twenty- 
c ne  years.  During  this  time  he  was  known  for  his 
constant  devotion  to  the  principle  of  liberty ; and 
it  must  be  said  in  his  honor  that  he  denied  to  no 
man  the  freedom  of  discussion  which  he  claimed 
tor  himself.  He  acted  generally  with  the  Whig 
party  until  18-18,  when  he  worked  with  the  Free- 
soil  party.  In  1844  he  united  with  John  Quincy 
Adams  in  submitting  a report  in  which  it  was  dis- 
tinctly declared  that  the  liberties  of  the  people  had 
their  primary  foundation  in  the  truths  of  Christian- 
ity. In  1850  he  opposed  the  so-called  Compromise 
Measures.  By  his  unceasing  opposition  to  slavery 
lie  aroused  the  bitter  personal  hostility  of  the  pro- 
slavery  party.  In  July,  1850,  he  was  charged  with 
abstracting  important  papers  from  the  General  Post- 
office.  He  instantly  demanded  an  investigation, 
and  was  entirely  exonerated  by  a committee  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  political  opponents.  Iu  1859  some 
blackguard  in  Richmond  published  in  the  journals 
of  that  city  an  advertisement  offering  a reward  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  any  one  who  would  bring 
the  person  of  Mr.  Giddings  to  Richmond  alive, 
and  a reward  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  his  head. 
In  1843  Mr.  Giddings  wrote  a series  of  political 
essays  over  the  signature  “Pacificcs.”  In  1853 
was  published  a volume  of  his  speeches.  In  1858 
he  printed  “ Tlie  Exiles  of  Florida” — an  important 
work,  full  of  information  on  some  of  the  obscurer 
portions  of  our  history.  Lately  has  been  published 
a volume  on  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  some 
years,  which  gives  a complete  account  of  the  slav- 
ery agitation  in  Congress. 

Asa  public  man  he  was  pure,  honorable,  consci- 
entious, and  devoted  to  the  principle  and  practice 
of  liberty.  As  a writer,  his  style  lacks  elegance, 
and  is  somewhat  crude  and  rude,  showing  the  marks 
of  early  disadvantages  in  respect  of  education.  As 
a speaker,  he  was  not  eloquent,  but  forcible,  perti- 
nacious, and  courageous.  In  all  his  acts  he  show- 
ed personal  couragaumd  a determination  to  main- 
tain the  right  at  all  uAiardi.  I Z “ ' D 7 


THE  COPPERHEAD. 

There’s  a venomous  flake  which  lurks  in  the  grass, 
A slimy,  treacherous,  horrible  thing; 

Of  a copperish  hue  are  his  ugly  folds. 

And  he  gives  no  warning  before  his  sting, 

But  strikes  with  a secret  and  sudden  dart, 
Leaving  a poisoned  and  deadly  smart. 

In  the  cool  sweet  meadows  and  over  the  fields, 
Mid  the  tall  green  shoots  and  the  clover  blooms, 

He  crawls  along  on  his  horrid  scales, 

And  through  the  depths  of  the  forest  glooms 
This  hideous  reptile  Ids  slow  path  takes, 
The  vilest  of  all  the  race  of  snakes. 

He  basks  in  the  light  of  the  sun  by  day, 

And  hides  in  bis  narrow  den  at  night 

Along  with  his  mate  and  pestilent  brood. 

Ob,  a loathsome,  hateful,  repulsive  sight 
Is  this  slimy  serpent,  this  crawling  thing, 
With  the  copperish  hide  and  the  deadly  sting ! 

Of  late  he  has  taken  the  shape  of  man, 

As  of  old  took  Satan  the  serpent's  form, 

Blotting  at  night  in  his  traitorous  den, 

And  lurking  by  day  in  the  sunshine  warm, 
Ready  to  strike  with  a secret  dart 
His  poisoned  fangs  to  the  Nation's  heart. 

More  dangerous  far  than  an  open  foe 

Is  this  cunning  snake  with  fangs  so  keen, 

Lying  concealed  in  the  tall  green  grass, 

And  striving  to  hide  his  venomed  spleen. 

Oh,  what  shall  we  do  with  the  hateful  thing 
To  render  harmless  his  poisoned  sting? 
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THE  UNION  NOMINATIONS. 

THE  Baltimore  Convention  met  and  organ- 
ized on  the  7th  of  J une,  and  on  the  8th,  in 
one  session-,  laid  down  its  platform,  nominated 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Andrew  Johnson  with 
enthusiastic  unanimity,  and  adjourned. 

There  was  never  a Convention  which  more 
truly  represented  the  people,  and,  upon  the  first 
opportunity  offered,  it  showed  its  purpose  in  the 
most  unmistakable  manner.  No  one  who  watch- 
ed its  deliberations,  or  who  has  read  its  proceed- 
ings, but  must  feel  that  it  expressed  the  stron- 
gest popular  determination  for  the  unflinching 
prosecution  of  the  war  by  every  efficient  method. 
Its  settlement  of  -the  Missouri  question,  by  ad- 
mitting the  radical  delegation  from  that  State, 
and  excluding  the  other,  by  a vote  of  440  to  4, 
was  the  indication  that  the  vast  mass  of  the  Un- 
ion men  in  the  country  have  parted  company 
with  the  hesitating  and  doubtful  course  which 
has  been  associated  with  the  name  of  Blair. 
The  resolutions,  clear,  incisive,  and  full,  are  to 
the  same  result,  and  leave  no  doubt  in  any  mind 
that  the  “ Border  State  policy,”  having  served 
its  purpose,  and  a purpose  with  which  we  are 
not  disposed  to  quarrel,  is  no  longer  the  policy 
which  the  people  of  the  country  approve.  This 
decision  is  emphasized  by  the  nomination  of 
Andrew  Johnson,  a life-long  Democrat,  who 
has  been  educated  by  fire  and  sword  straight 
up  to  the  necessities  of  the  crisis. 

Of  AbraRam  Lincoln  we  have  nothing  to 
change  in  the  views  often  expressed  in'  these 
columns.  That  he  unites  perfect  patriotism  and 
great  sagacity  to  profound  conviction  and  pa- 
tient tenacity,  and  that  his  conduct  of  our  af- 
fairs has  been,  upon  the  whole,  most  admirable 
and  wise,  we  are  more  than  ever  convinced ; and 
that  no  public  man  in  our  history  since  Wash- 
ington has  inspired  a deeper  popular  confidence 
we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  result  of 
the  election  will  establish.  Of  Andrew  John- 
son it  is  enough  to  say  that  there  is  no  man  in 
the  country,  unless  it  be  Mr.  Lincoln  himself, 
whom  the  rebels  more  cordially  hate.  He  fought 
them  in  the  Senate,  when  they  counted  upon 
his  aid,  and  he  has  fought  them  steadily  ever 
since  and  with  untiring  energy.  It  is  pleasant 
to  record,  of  our  personal  knowledge,  that  one 
of  the  wisest  and  truest  patriots  in  the  country, 
who  has  sacrificed  not  less  than  Johnson  him- 
self, says  of  the  contingency  of  Johnson’s  suc- 
cession to  the  chief  magistracy,  that  the  country  ( 
and  the  cause  of  American  Liberty  could  then 
not  be  in  safer  hands. 

. The  reception  of  the  nominations  is  what 
might  have  been  expected  of  a people  which  had 
virtually  ordered  them  to  be  made.  The  Cop- 
perhead journals,  the  late  supporters  of  John  B. 
Floyd  & Co.,  denounce  the  Convention  ns  a 
corrupt  body;  and  seeing  in  the  nominations 
the  most  tremendous  proclamation  of  the  loyal 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  all  enemies  at 
home  and  abroad  that  the  cause  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  is  to  be  fought  out  upon  this  line,  they 
renew  their  old  cry  that  our  liberties  have  been 
lost  in  the  effort  to  maintain  them.  The  real 
Copperhead  regret  is,  not  that  liberty  has  been 
lost,  but  that  slavery  has  not  been  saved.  The 
Union  journals  which  have  considered  Mr 
Lincoln  badly  Advised,  timid,  and  hesitating, 
still  cordially  applaud  the  platform,  which  they 
properly  regard  as  a body  of  instructions  from 
the  people  for  increased  and  continual  vigor. 
They  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  resolutions 
and  Andrew  Johnson,  but  wish  the  Presiden- 
.tinl  nomination  hod  been  left  dependent  upon  the 
result  of  the  campaign.  That  is  a view  of  the 
situation  which  seems  to  us  peculiarly  erroneous, 


and  fraught  with  the  utmost  danger.  The  reli- 
ance of  every  patriot  is  and  must  bo  upon  the 
sturdy  good  sense  and  purpose  of  the  people — 
a faith  not  to  be  shaken  by  disaster,  and  a pur- 
pose which  demands  that  the  Chief  Magistrate, 
at  such  a period  as  this,  6hall  be  a tried,  and 
not  an  untried  man. 

It  is  remarkable  that  journals  which  we  have 
always  supposed  were  truly  and  not  technically 
“democratic,”  because  believing  in  the  general 
wisdom  and  instinct  of  the  people,  while  they 
regret  to  see  that  Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  renom- 
inated, confess  that  he  is  beyond  any  question 
the  man  and  the  choice  of  the  people.  We  be- 
lieve it  also,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
heartily  hail  the  result.  If  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention had  adjourned  to  some  future  day,  be- 
cause the  military  campaign  is  not  yet  decided, 
its  action — by  revealing  an  utter  want  of  popu- 
lar confidence  in  the  present  Administration, 
under  which  that  campaign  is  conducted— would 
have  done  more  to  defeat  military  operations, 
and  destroy  the  faith  of  the  country,  than  any 
step  which  could  be  named. 

Fortunately  for  the  good  cause,  the  people 
differ  with  these  journals.  Their  cause  is  not 
yet,  in  their  own  estimation,  so  desperate  as  to 
require  them  to  look  for  salvation  to  military 
prestige,  however  deserved,  or  to  military  abili- 
ty, however  gladly  and  proudly  conceded.  This 
is  the  loyal  people’s  cause  and  war.  In  Aura- 
ham  Lincoln  they  have  found  their  sincere  rep- 
resentative. Therefore  they  have  almost  uni- 
versally demanded  his  renoraination,  and  there-  j 
fore  they  will  elect  him  by  a conclusive  majority,  i 


FREMONT. 

General  Fremont  has  resigned  his  commis- 
sion in  the  army,  and  has  accepted  the  Cleve- 
land nomination.  In  accepting  it  he  has  writ- 
ten a letter  in  which  he  declares  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln has  already  deprived  the  people  of  those 
liberties  against  which  also  Jefferson  Davis 
took  up  arms.  That  we  may  do  General  Fre- 
mont no  injustice,  we  quote  his  words.  Among 
the  objects  of  the  Cleveland  Convention,  he  says, 
was  to  bring  the  people  “ to  realize  that  while  we 
are  saturating  Southern  soil  with  the  best  blood 
of  the  country,  in  the  name  of  Liberty,  we  have 
really  parted  with  it  at  home.” 

Iu  the  estimation  of  General  Fremont,  there- 
fore, the  guilt  of  the  President  and  of  Davis  is 
equal ; and  if  what  he  says  be  true,  the  war  is 
as  unholy  as  ever  Mr.  Vallandigham  or  Mr. 
Fernando  Wood  declared  it  to  be.  No  loyal, 
liberty-loving  citizen  of  the  United  States  can 
be  more  fairly  asked  to  sustain,  by  a single  dollar 
or  word  or  wish,  an  Administration  which  has  de- 
liberately overthrown  the  Constitution  and  liber- 
ty, than  to  encourage  a conspiracy  which  aims 
at  the  same  result.  The  strongest  friend  of  the 
rebellion,  the  most  vehement  apostle  of  ‘ * peace,” 
has  never  offered  a plainer  and  more  conclusive 
reason  for  immediately  stopping  the  war,  and 
settling  definitely  the  terms  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Union  and  Government  than  General 
Fremont  offers  in  his  letter.  If  Mr.  Lincoln 
be  equally  treacherous  to  the  Constitution  with 
Jefferson  Davis,  certainly  any  man  may  elect 
with  whom  he  will  range  himself.  If  General 
Fremont  be  correct,  it  is  General  Grant’s  pa- 
triotic duty  to  turn  his  guns  against  the  Wash- 
ington traitor  who  has  really  destroyed  our  lib- 
erties rather  than  against  the  Richmond  rebel 
who  has  merely  threatened  them. 

No  man  has  the  right,  without  a knowledge 
which  few  can  have,  to  question  another  man’s 
sincerity.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  General 
Fremont  can  sincerely  mean  us  to  view,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  exercise  of  an  arbitrary  authority 
for  the  salvation  of  the  Government,  expressly 
granted  by  the  Constitution  in  time  of  rebellion, 
as  treachery  to  that  Government ; or,  on  the  other, 
to  accept  an  occasional  indiscretion  in  its  exer- 
cise as  a loss  of  liberty.  We  trust  that  the  right 
of  personal  freedom  is  as  sacred  in  our  estima- 
tion as  it  is  in  that  of  General  Fremont  or  of 
Mr.  Fernando  Wood  ; and  we  can  not  forget 
that  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  whose  letter  is 
urged  upon  General  Fremont  as  virtually  the 
Cleveland  platform,  does  not  hesitate  to  concede 
that  the  exercise  of  arbitraiy  power  may  be  nec- 
essary, and  must  be  allowed  at  a time  like  this. 
His  words  are : “ In  sixty  days  after  the  rebel- 
lion broke  out  the  Administration  suspended 
habeas  corpus,  on  the  plea  of  military  necessity, 
justly.”  . 

Yet  that  a sense  of  personal  wrong,  long 
brooded,  and  fostered  by  unfortunate  influences 
of  many  kinds',  may  confuse  even  a noble  and 
generous  mind,  history  too  plainly  shows.  It 
remains  for  us,  then,  only  to  deplore  that  Gen- 
eral Fremont  adopts  a view  of  the  situation 
which  concedes  the  destruction  of  the  govern- 
ment as  accomplished,  and  releases  every  citi- 
zen from  his  obligations.  The  more  direct,  the 
more  heroic,  course  for  him,  if  tlie  cause  has 
indeed  been  betrayed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  our 
liberties  are  lost,  as  he  asserts,  would  be,  not  to 
allow  that  hoary  despot  nearly  a year  to  forge 
our  chains  more  closely,  but  to  unroll  the  ban- 
ner of  armed  opposition  at  once,  and  summon  all 
true  men  to  rescue  their  liberties  from  the  ty- 
rant’s grasp. 

With  what  profound  sorrow  those  who  have 
known  the  name  of  Fremont  only  ns  the  watch- 
word of  Liberty  and  Union  now  hear  him  repea t- 


1 ing  the  cry  ot  Vallandigham  and  the  Copper- 
heads, adopting  their  extremest  position  as  his 
own,  only  those  who  have  known  what  it  is  to 
see  the  moral  fall  of  a leader  almost  romantic- 
ally admired  can  imagine.  If  Fremont  had 
died  before  the  war  began  his  name  would  al- 
ways have  shone  in  our  history  with  a lovely 
lustre,  as  a symbol  of  the  regenerative  principle 
of  American  politics.  He  was  not  President, 
the  historian  would  have  said,  but  his  name  ex- 
pressed the  aspiration  of  awakening  conscience 
in  the  people. 

When,  then,  it  is  asked  hereafter,  How  did 
he  change?  the  reply  will  be  simple : that,  at  a 
time  when  slavery  by  force  of  arms  was  strug- 
gling to  overthrow  the  Government  which  was 
the  security  of  liberty,  ho  denounced  certain 
acts  of  that  Government  in  self-defense  as  them- 
selves a virtual  overthrow  of  the  Constitution, 
and  separating  himself  in  the  crisis  from  the 
mass  of  his  truest  friends,  threw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Liberty.  Does 
General  Fremont  believe  that  the  gentlemen 
who  are  going  to  the  Chicago  Convention,  and 
who  will  support  its  nominations,  are  any  truer 
friends  of  Union  and  Liberty  than  those  who 
went  to  Baltimore  and  their  supporters  ? Does 
he  not  know,  or  in  the  heat  of  passion  has  he 
forgotten,  that  the  gentlemen  who  will  meet  at 
Chicago  were  the  steadiest  supporters  of  that 
policy  against  which  his  name  was  formerly  a 
protest,  and  that  their  political  action  and  sym- 
pathy with  slavery  are  to-day  the  chief  hope  of 
the  rebellion  ? And  yet  he  knows,  as  we  all 
know,  that  many  of  the  managers  at  Chicago 
will  be  glad  to  see  him  the  candidate  of  the  Con- 
vention. Is  it  because  they  have  come  to  him, 
or  because  he  has  gone  to  them?  When ’the 
New  York  World  loudly  applauds  him,  is  it  be- 
cause lie  is  helping  or  hindering  the  cause  of  hu- 
man liberty?  because  he  is  uniting,  or  because 
he  is  distracting,  the  friends  of  the  Union  and  of 
national  honor  ? 

Browning  wrote  a poem  called  “ The  Lost 
Leader,”  whose  melancholy  music  murmurs  for- 
ever in  the  hearts  of  all  who  have  read  it  with 
experience.  But  never,  perhaps,  will  its  lines 
recur  to  thousands  and  thousands  of  young  and 
earnest  American  hearts  so  painfully  as  they  do 
since  Fremont  wrote  his  letter.  Was  that  en- 
thusiasm of  the  generous  youth  of  a whole  na- 
tion so  despicable  ? Is  the  smile  of  Davis,  is 
the  cheer  of  Fernando  Wood,  so  much  sweet- 
er than  the  trust  of  unknown  multitudes  ? Was 
it  worth  while  to  cease  to  be  the  Fremont  of 
June,  1856,  to  be  the  Fremont  of  J une,  1864  ? 


POLITICAL  EPITHETS. 

In  his  speech  at  tlie  Grant  meeting  Judge 
Daly  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  depreca- 
ted the  use  of  epithets  and  party  names  iu  poli- 
tics, with  especial  reference  to  the  term  “ Cop- 
perhead,” as  applied  to  certain  persons  in  the 
loyal  States.  For  ourselves  we  have  used  that 
term  for  the  purpose  of  exact  designation:  We 
arc  engaged  in  a formidable  war  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Government  and  Union.  In  its 
prosecution  every  power  of  the  Constitution  is 
invoked,  and  all  its  forces  employed.  To  sup- 
pose that  the  Constitution  is  inadequate  to  the 
exigency  is  the  extremest  folly;  because  not 
only  is  every  government,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
empowered  to  save  itself,  but  because  the  Con- 
stitution itself  explicitly  grants  all  the  necessary 
power. 

That  instrument  was  framed  by  men  fresh 
from  a long  and  desolating  war,  who  under- 
stood, therefore,  exactly  the  conditions  and  ne- 
cessities of  war.  But  they  were  also  men  who, 
from  the  end  of  the  Revolution  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  had  been  the  victims  of  n 
vague  and  weak  Government,  vjanting  that  su- 
preme sovereign  force  which  in  every  political 
society  must  somewhere  be  found.  The  Con- 
stitution created  that  national  sovereignty.  The 
people  who  adopted  the  Constitution  surrendered 
that  final  authority,  taking  it,  for  all  national 
purposes  which  were  expressly  indicated,  from 
the  political  societies  known  collectively  as  the 
United  Colonies,  and  then  as  Confederated 
States,  and  conferring  it  upon  the  Union  which 
those  people  created  by  the  Constitution.  To 
suppose  an  essentially  vital  conflict,  in  time  of 
peril  to  the  Union,  between  the  lesser  State  and 
the  greater  Union  is  impossible.  To  question 
the  absolute  right  of  that  Union  to  maintain  it- 
self by  every  power  and  means  by  which  any 
State  under  any  circumstances  might  maintain 
itself,  is  idle.  If  there  bo  any  purpose  in  the 
Union  whatever,  it  is  its  own  perpetuity  until  it 
shall  be  modified  as  the  Constitution  itself  pro- 
vides. To  resist  any  other  kind  of  modification 
whatever  is  the  most  solemn  duty  of  every  citi- 
zen subject  to  that  Constitution. 

Now  when  an  armed  attempt  at  the  overthrow 
of  that  Union  is  made,  and  made  under  circum- 
stances of  the  extremest  danger  to  the  common- 
wealth, whoever  aids  the  effort  by  arms  is  a rebel 
and  a traitor.  Such  are  J efferson  Davis  and 
his  associates.  They  plead  as  their  sole  justifi- 
cation, not  any  oppression  upon  the  part  of  that 
Union  government,  but  merely  the  sovereignty 
of  the  State  ns  superior,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
State  itself,  to  the  national  sovereignty.  The 
Constitution  they  declare  to  be  a compact,  of 
States,  not  of  the  people,  from  which  any  State 
may  at  will  wJtljdraw.  Whoever,  therefore,  en- 
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courages  that  view  plainly  helps,  in  the  most 
effective  manner,  to  weaken  the  fidelity  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Union  to  their  government,  and 
affords  the  utmost  moral  aid  to  the  insurrection. 
This  aid  may  be  rendered  in  many  ways,  but 
its  strongest  weapon  is  the  assertion  of  supreme 
State  sovereignty.  This,  again,  may  be  done 
by  implication,  by  insinuation,  by  sophistry  and 
deceit.  Yet  in  all  cases  the  intention  is  the 
same.  It  is  to  impair  the  fidelity  of  the  citizens 
to  the  government,  and  consequenjly  to  paralyze 
the  national  arm  in  asserting  its  supremacy. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  intention  must  be 
judged  by  the  possible  result.  If  a regiment 
refuses  to  go  into  the  battle,  it  must  be  supposed 
that  it  is  willing  to  connive  at  the  defeat  of  the 
army. 

There  is  a certain  class  of  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  who  are  in  armed  rebellion  against  its 
authority.  They  are  rebels  and  traitors.  There 
is  another  class  who  deny  the  right  of  tne  Gov- 
ernment to  coerce  or  subdue  them.  These  are 
practically  the  same,  although  they  are  not  actu- 
ally in  arms.  These  are  the  “peace”  men. 
But  there  is  a third  class  who,  without  deliber- 
ately denying  the  right  of  the  Government  to 
enforce  its  authority,  steadily  pursue  a course 
which,  by  aspersing  the  purity  of  its  intention, 
by  sow  ing  the  seeds  of  discord  among  its  support- 
ers, by  charging  every  military  mishap  directly 
upon  the  Administration,  and  never  crediting  it 
with  any  of  the  military  successes ; by  insisting 
upon  its  universal  corruption,  by  magnifying  the 
rebel  resources  and  successes,  by  personul  ridi- 
cule of  the  President  and  Congress,  by  personal 
laudation  of  Davis  and  the  rebel  ringleaders,  by 
the  incessant  assertion  of  State  dignity  and  State 
rights,  as  well  as  by  every  poor  and  mean  trick 
of  political  partisanship — leads  straight  to  the 
discouragement  of  loyal  men  and  the  triumph 
of  the  rebellion. 

Of  course  this  is  all  done  under  the  show  of 
the  tenderest  regard  for  the  Union  and  the  Con- 
stitution, or  it  would  not  be  so  effective.  There 
is  an  air  of  profound  and  candid  perplexity  in 
deciding  whether,  after  all,  the  President  has 
not  virtually  overthrown  the  Constitution  in  his 
efforts  to  maintain  the  Union,  which  can  hardly 
be  intended  to  strengthen  the  hearts  either  of 
Union  voters  or  of  Union  soldiers.  It  is  a 
stealthy,  insidious,  fatal  policy.  Every  manly 
heart  in  the  land  understands  it.  Its  sv*  .ml  is 
the  snake.  This  class,  and  the  P"  ors  which 
represent  it,  are  the  “ copperheads”  or  our  present 
political  parlance.  They  could  not  be  more  ex- 
actly described.  When  they  are,  we  will  call 
them  by  a new  name. 


PATRIOTISM  BEFORE  PARTY. 

That  part  of  the  Union  men  in  the  country 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  feel  that,  directly 
or  indirectly,  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed  exercised 
Borne  kind  of  influence  with  the  Administration, 
nnd  an  influence  which  they  sincerely  regretted, 
will  read  with  surprise  in  Mr.  Weed’s  latest 
letter  these  words:  “Though  always  treated 
courteously  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  my  views  and  sug- 
gestions have  not  concurred  with  his  convictions 
of  duty;  and  from  my  first  interview  with  the 
President,  at  Springfield,  to  my  last  in  January, 
I have  been  of  no  account.” 

The  confession  which  Mr.  Weed  thus  frank- 
ly makes  could  be  made,  doubtless,  by  every 
other  representative  of  an  extreme  policy  in  the 
country.  The  gentlemen,  for  instance,  who 
met  at  Cleveland  openly  charge  the  President 
with  a betrayal  of  his  principles,  which  is  a plain 
admission  that  they  have  been,  like  Mr.  Weed, 
“ of  no  account.”  Whether  these  facts  imply  a 
misfortune  for  tho  country  or  an  incompetency 
in  the  President  tho  people  must  determine. 
Whether  the  war  would  have  been  more  clearly 
comprehended  and  more  wisely  prosecuted  if 
Mr.  Weed  t>r  Mr.  Parker  Pillsbury  had 
been  President  than  it  has  been  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, are  questions  that  the  election  will  de- 
termine. If  we  might  express  an  opinion,  we 
should  say  that  Mr.  Lincoln  has  probably  more 
faith  in  the  people  than  Mr.  Weed,  and  more 
practical  sagacity  than  Mr.  Pillsbdry.  We 
certainly  do  not  impugn  the  patriotism  or  the 
good  faith  of  either  of  these  gentlemen  when  we 
say  that  Mr.  Lincoln  seems  to  us  to  have  appre- 
hended more  correctly  than  either  of  them  both 
the  significance  of  the  contest  and  the  conditions 
of  ultimate  success. 

The  caustic  differences  between  Mr.  Weed 
and  some  of  his  late  political  friends  show,  in- 
deed, what  every  thoughtful  man  will  gladly  see, 
that  ancient  party  bonds  are  broken.  When 
those  who,  four  years  ago,  were  uncompromising 
Republicans  cordially  fraternize  with  such  un- 
doubted old  Democrats  as  Daniel  S.  Dickin- 
son and  Benjamin  F.  Butler  and  Thomas  G. 
Alvord,  and  ardently  support  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  a late  slaveholding  Southern  Demo- 
crat like  Andrew  Johnson,  it  is  clear  that  those 
party  names  have  lost  their  significance,  and 
that  the  sole  bond  of  Union  is  a common  devo- 
tion to  tho  country,  and  a common  resolution 
that  it  shall  be  saved  by  all  honorable  and  law- 
ful means.  It  is  idle  to  call  a Convention  which 
nominated  Andre w Johnson  a Republican  Con- 
vention in  any  purely  party  sense ; or  to  suppose 
that  General  Butler,  for  instance,  will  vote  for 
Mr.  Lincoln  as  a technical,  partisan  Democrat. 
It  is  as  idle  as  to  call  ft  Convention,  in  which 
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Dickinson  could  have  no  part  a Democratic 
Convention. 

That  the  war  would  inevitably  produce  this 
result  we  have  always  believed,  because  we  have 
never  doubted  that  patriotism  was  more  power- 
ful among  us  than  party-spirit.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  the  last  three  years  has  shown  that,  while 
the  selfish  few  have  clung  to  party  names,  the 
patriotic  multitude  have  repudiated  all  party 
but  the  country.  This  is  seen  in  the  election 
of  Governor  Coney  of  Maine,  of  Governor 
Brough  of  Ohio,  of  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  as 
Attorney-General  of  New  York,  and  not  less  in 
that  of  Governor  Buckingham  of  Connecticut 
and  Governor  Low  of  California.  Now  comes 
the  crowning  proof  of  the  real  fusion  of  the  un- 
conditional Union  sentiment  in  one  organiza- 
tion— the  nomination  of  Lincoln  and  John- 
son. 


COLONEL  P.  A.  PORTER. 

In  the  fierce  assault  of  Grant’s  army  on  Friday 
morning,  June  3,  Colonel  Porter  fell  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment,  the  Eighth  New  York  Artillery. 
The  regiment  had  been  long  stationed  at  Baltimore, 
and  went  to  the  front  only  about  three  weeks  before 
the  action.  It  was  advancing  across  an  open  space 
when  a masked  battery  opened  upon  it  a withering 
fire,  by  which  the  Colonel  was  instantly  killed,  the 
Major  dangerously  wounded,  and  more  than  half 
the  men  'disabled.  Colonel  Porter  was  the  son 
of  the  late  P.  B.  Porter,  of  Niagara  Falls — a con- 
spicuous figure  upon  the  frontier  during  the  last 
war  with  Great  Britain.  The  son  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  about  sixteen  years  ago,  traveled 
and  studied  in  Europe  for  several  years,  and  re- 
turned to  the  enjoyment  of  an  immense  property, 
and  the  delights  of  a society  of  which  he  was  a most 
brilliant  and  genial  part.  Without  devotion  to  any 
especial  pnrsuit,  he  amused  himself  and  others  by 
the  mere  play  of  his  fine  powers  until  the  war 
aroused  and  enlisted  all  his  sympathy.  He  ap- 
peared in  the  Union  State  Convention  of  1861,  and 
went  in  the  following  winter  to  the  Assembly.  At 
the  second  great  call  in  the  summer  of  1862  he 
raised  a regiment  in  his  neighborhood  and  departed 
for  the  field.  Nominated  as  Secretary  of  State  by 
the  Union  Convention  of  1863, he  declined  in  a man- 
ly letter,  saying  that  hejiad  promised  his  men  and 
their  kindred  that  he  would  not  desert  them.  He 
kept  his  word  in  this  as  in  all  things.  Steadj^hnd 
cheerful  in  his  garrison  life  at  Baltimore,  he  was 
not  less  so  in  the  field,  and  fell  in  his  first  battle. 

Like  so  many  others  whose  names  have  become 
precious  since  the  war  began,  he  had  all  things  to 
live  for,  and  the  sacrifice  was  complete.  Brave, 
gifted,  young,  well,  bound  to  life  by  the  tenderest 
ties,  his  devotion  to  the  cause  was  the  more  admira- 
ble because  of  the  drawings  of  blood  and  associa- 
tion toward  the  South.  But  his  clear  brain  and 
true  heart  never  swerved  for  a moment ; and  his 
life  is  added  to  the  costly  price  with  which  we  buy 
the  unity  of  our  country,  and  the  national  peace 
which  shall  endure. 


THE  DOG  OF  THE  REGIMENT. 

“Ip  I were  a poet,  like  you,  my  friend,” 

Said  a bronzed  old  sergeant,  speaking  to  me, 
“I  would  make  a rhyme  of  this  mastiff  here; 

For  a right  good  Union  dog  is  he, 

Although  he  was  born  on  ‘secesh’  soil, 

And  his  master  fought  in  the  rebel  ranks. 

If  you’ll  do  It  I’ll  tell  you  his  history, 

And  give  you  in  pay,  why — a soldier’s  thanks. 

“ Well,  the  way  we  came  across  him  was  this : 

We  were  on  the  march,  and  ’twas  getting  late 
When  we  reached  a farm-house,  deserted  by  all 
Save  this  mastiff  here,  who  stood  at  the  gate. 
Thin  and  gaunt  as  a wolf  was  he, 

And  a piteous  whine  he  gave  ’twixt  the  bars ; 
But,  bless  you ! if  he  didn't  jump  for  joy 
When  he  saw  our  flag  with  the  Stripes  and  Stars. 

“ Next  day  when  we  started  again  on  the  march, 
With  us  went  Jack  without  word  or  call ; • 
Stopping  for  rest  at  the  order  to  ‘halt,’ 

And  taking  his  rations  along  with  us  all; 
Never  straggling,  but  keeping  his  place  in  line, 
Far  to  the  right,  and  close  beside  me ; 

And  I don’t  care  where  the  other  is  found, 

There  never  was  better  drilled  dog  than  he. 

“ He  always  went  with  us  into  the  fight, 

And  the  thicker  the  bullets  fell  around, 

And  tho  louder  the  rattling  lV’skctry  rolled, 
Louder  and  fiercer  his  bar!-  would  sound; 

And  once  when  wounded,  and  toft  for  dead, 

After  a bloody  and  desperate  fight, 

Poor  Jack,  as  faithful  as  friend  dan  be, 

Lay  by  my  ride  on  the  field  all  night. 

“And  so  when  our  regiment  home  returned, 

We  brought  him  along  with  us,  as  you  see  ; 
And  Jack  and  I being  much  attached, 

The  boys  seemed  to  think  he  belonged  to  me. 
And  here  he  has  lived  with  me  ever  since ; 

Right  pleased  with  his  quarters,  too,  he  seems. 
Thero  are  no  more  battles  for  brave  old  Jack, 
And  no  more  marches  except  in  dreams. 

“But  the  best  of  all  times  for  the  old  dog  is 
When  the  thunder  mutters  along  the*  sky, 
Then  he  wakes  the  echoes  around  with  his  bark, 
Thinking  the  enemy  surely  is  nigh. 

Now  I've  told  you  his  history,  write  him  a rhyme — 
Some  day  poor  Jack  in  his  grave  must  rest— 
And  of  all  the  rhymes  of  this  cruel  war 

Which  your  brain  has  made  let  his  be  the  best.” 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

Senate.— June  8.  Yli.  bit  to  amend  the  act  concerning 
certain  private  land  claims  lb  -V  -v  Mexico  was  passed.— 
The  bill  respecting  Consular  jurisuiction  over  the  crews  of 
foreign  vessels  in  American  waters  was  also  passed.— 
The  bill  for  the  repc  * of  the  commutation  clause  of  the 
Enrollment  Act  was  .a  ken  up,  and  a letter  was  read  from 
the  Provost-Marshal  Ge  ;eral,  reci  mmending  the  abroga- 
tion of  all  exemptions  frc.i  military  duty  upon  payment 
of  money,  every  man  drafted  .o  eerve  or  furnish  a substi- 
tute. The  letter  of  the  Provost-  Marshal  General  shows 
that  of  14,741’drnfted  men  in  certain  States,  6050  paid  the 
$300,  and  after  deducting  these  and  such  as  were  exempt 
on  physical  grounds,  the  Government  got  only  2076 — of 
whom  1416  were  substitutes,  leaving  only  1259  of  the 

14,741  originally  drawn.  No  final  nction  was  takeu. 

June  9.  The  $300  exemption  iua'  r was  taken  np,  and 
the  bill  amended,  so  that  drafts  hereafter  shall  be  for  one 
year  only,  nnd  a person  shall  not  be  subject  to  draft  a sec- 
ond time  until  the  present  enrollment  shall  be  exhausted. 
Overplus  of  rneu  already  furnished  In  any  district  to  be 
credited  In  future  drafts.  In  this  shape  the  amendments 

were  adopted— 22  to  17. June  10.  Mr.  Lane  introduced 

a joint  resolution  recognizing  the  newly  organized  loyal 
government  in  Arkansas,  and  exempting  that  State  from 
the  operation  of  all  proclamations  declaring  the  people  to 

be  in  rebellion. Jims  11.  ilr.  Lane,  of  Knnsas,  added  a 

new  section  to  his  resolutions  relating  to  the  recognition 
of  the  new  State  government  of  Arkansas,  to  the  effect 
that  the  resolutions  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  ac- 
ceptance by  the  people  of  the  State  and  the  President’s 
proclamation  of  the  same.  The  California  Land  Claims 
bill  was  discussed  during  the  morning,  and  the  Indian 
Appropriation  bill  was  passed  as  amended,  and  goes  back 

to  the  House. June  13.  A long  discussion  was  had  ou 

Mr.  Lane's  resolutions  relative  to  reorganizing  the  free 
State  of  Arkansas.  They  were  finally  referred  to  the 

Judiciary  Committee. — The  Consular  bill  was  passed. 

June  14.  The  House  bill  to  amend  the  act  to  provide  a 
temporary  government  for  the  Territory  of  Idaho  was 
passed. — The  bill  to  repair  certain  public  works  on  the 
Lakes  was  also  passed. — The  bill  to  ascertain  and  settle 
private  land  cluims  in  California,  involving  tho  great 
Miranda  grant,  wus  indefinitely  postponed.  Tho  Foriifi- 
cation  bill  was  called  up,  with  the  Senate's  amendments 
thereto.  The  bill  finally  passed.  The  joint  resolution  for 
the  relief  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  was  passed — The  Sen- 
ate adhered  to  it#  amendments  to  the  bill  equalizing  tho 
pay  of  United  Statea  soldiers,  and  agreed  to  a new  Com- 
mittee of  Conference. 

House.— Jane  8.  The  Senate  bill  conferring  veto  power 
on  the  Governor  of  Washington  Territory  was  passed,  73 
against  44. — The  House  then  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Bankrupt  bill.  Au  amendment  was  made  so  that 
no  person  can  avail  himself  of  its  benefits  whose  liabilities 

are  less  than  $500 June  9.  Mr.  Brandagee  reported  a 

bill  providing  for  the  construction  of  a line  of  railway 
communication  between  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington, and  to  constitute  the  same  a public  highway,  and 
military  road,  and  postal  route.  A debate  sprung  up, 
which  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Jenckes  calling  up  tho 
Bankrupt  bill.  The  bill  was  rejected  by  yeas  64,  nays  65. 
— Mr.  Wasliburne  reported  a bill,  which  was  passed,  to 
insure  the  more  certain  enforcement  of  the  law  regiduting 
the  carrying  of  passougers  in  ships  and  steam-vessels, 
mainly  between  New  York  and  California. — The  bill  pro- 
viding that  goods,  trunks,  carpet-bags,  baggage,  etc.,  be 
sealed,  etc.,  in  the  United  States  as  in  Europe,  and  for  the 
increase  of  revenue  inspectors  to  sixty  in  number,  main- 
ly on  the  Canada  frontier,  was  passed The  House  also 

passed  the  Senate  bill  regulating  the  foreign  and  coasting 
trade  on  the  Northern,  Northeastern,  and  Northwestern 

frontiers. June  10.  The  Missouri  contested  seat  (Knox 

vs.  Blair)  was  decided  against  General  Blair,  the  acting 
member,  and  Mr.  Knox,  Radical  Republican,  was  admit- 
ted by  a vote  of  70  to  52.— The  Dakota  contested  seat 
was  then  taken  up,  on  a resolution  declaring  that  Will- 
iam Jayne,  acting  member,  is  not,  and  J.  B.  Todd,  con- 
testant, is,  entitled  to  the  place.  No  vote  was  taken. 

June  11.  A resolution  was  passed  that  the  Ilonse,  the  Sen- 
ate concurring,  shall  adjourn  on  the  23d  of  June.—' The 
Judiciary  Committee  reported  unanimously  that  the  bill 
providing  for  the  collection  of  abandoned  property  and 
the  prevention  of  frauds  in  insurrectionary  districts,  ap- 
proved Marcli  12,  1SC3,  is  not  in  force. — On  a motion  for 
the  reconsideration  of  the  vote  on  the  Bankrupt  bill  it 
was  decided  to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of  tho 
subject  till  December  next. — During  the  remainder  of  the 
sitting  the  House  was  occupied  with  the  reception  and 
discussion  of  reports  on  various  contested  scats,  that  of 
the  Dakota  election  occupying  several  hours,  and  resulting 
in  a decision  “ that  Mr.  Todd  is  entitled  to  a seat  as  the 
delegate  from  Dakota.”— June  13.  Mr.  Dawes  made  a 
report,  concluding  with  resolutions  that  Robert  C.  Sclienck 
haviug  resigned  his  commission  as  Major-General  ef  Vol- 
unteers on  the  21st  of  November,  1863,  to  take  effect  on 
the  5th  of  December,  was  not  by  reason  of  having  held 
such  office  disqualified  from  occupying  a seat  in  the  Thir- 
ty-eighth Congress  as  a Representative  from  Ohio,  the 
session  having  commenced  on  the  7th  of  December;  but 
that  Frank  P.  Blair,  by  continuing  to  hold  office  as  a Ma- 
jor-General of  Volunteers,  and  di-cliarging  the  duties 
thereof  from  November  29,  1862,  till  January,  1S64,  thus 
disqualified  himself  from  holding  a seat  in  the  Thirty- 
eighth  Congress,  which  met  December  7,  1863.  — Mr. 
Schenck  introduced  a bill  repealing  the  $300  clause  in 
the  Enrollment  Act,  nnd  providing  that  hereafter  no  pay- 
ment of  money  shall  be  accepted  or  received  from  any  en- 
rollment or  drafted  man  to  be  relieved  of  liability  to  per- 
form military  duty.  Mr.  Sclienck  moved  the  previous 
question  on  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The  previous  question 
was  not  seconded,  and  debate  rising,  the  bill  weut  over. — 
Mr.  Garfield  introduced  a Joint  resolution  that  no  State 
declared  to  be  in  rebellion  by  the  President  is  entitled  to 
appoint  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President,  and  no 
electoral  vote  from  any  such  State  shall  be  received  or 
counted  until  botii  Houses  of  Congress,  by  concurrent  ac- 
tion, shall  have  recognized  a State  Government  in  such 
State : laid  ou  the  table ; yeas  104,  nays  33. — The  House 
then  took  up  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Lazear,  proposing  a 
suspension  of  hostilities,  and  requiring  the  President  to 
adopt  measures  for  assembling  a convention  of  delegates 
from  all  the  States  to  adjust  the  difficulties  between  the 
North  and  the  South  on  the  basis  of  the  Constitution. 
The  House  refused  by  a vote  of  yeas  65  to  suspend  the 
rules  for  the  introduction  of  the  resolution. — The  House 
then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  bill  to 
repeal  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  After  some  debate  the 
bill  passed,  82  against  53.  . June  14.  The  House  recon- 
sidered the  vote  by  which,  recently,  the  Senate  Gold  bill 
was  laid  upon  the  table.  Mr.  Hooper’s  substitute  for  the 
first  section  of  the  bill  was  agreed  to.  The  bill  then  pass- 
ed ; yeas  76,  nays  62.— The  House  went  into  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  cert  ain 
civil  expenses.  The  bill  was  defeated,  and  tho  House  re- 
committed it  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means — 
The  House  resumed  tho  consideration  of  the  bill  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  abolish  slavery 
throughout  the  United  States.  Mr.  Pruyn  spoke  against 
it.  Fernando  Wood  also  opposed  the  amendment.  Mr. 
Higby  spoke  on  the  side  of  freedom.— The  evening  was 
'devoted  to  speech-making. 

GENERAL  GRANT’S  CAMPAIGN. 

Our  record  last  week  closed  with  Intelligence  from  Gen- 
eral Grant’s  army  to  Tuesday,  June  7.  During  that  and 
the  following  day  every  thing  remained  quiet,  both  armies 
engaging  in  the  erection  of  earth-works.  Oa  Tuesday  a 
flag  of  truce  was  sent  out  by  General  Grant,  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  corps  commandere  the  dead  and  wound- 
ed between  the  lines  of  works  were  brought  off.  On  Thurs- 
day  there  was  some  artillery  firing  on  our  left  about  Dis- 
patch Station,  to  which  place  our  line  had  been  extended 
the  day  before,  giving  us  a position  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Chickahominv.  On  Friday  the  rebel  cavalry  dash- 
ed iuto  the  lines  of  General  Wilson,  one  of  our  cavaliy 
commanders,  uear  the  Lenny  House.  On  Saturday  Gen- 
eral Wilson  sent  out  a part  of  Muntosh’s  brigade  to  gee 
where  the  enemy  was.  Their  pickets  were  driven  back, 
and  their  outer  line  forced,  the  cavalry  passing  over  the 
retrenchments.  About  a mile  west  of  Bethesda'g  Church 
MTntosh  came  upon  Meld’s  division  of  infantry,  and  hav- 
ing accomplished  the  purpose  of  his  reconnoissanco,  re- 
tired. 


The  latest  accounts  report  that  an  Important  movement 
was  in  progress  with  a prospect  of  entire  success. 

The  railroad  track,  which  had  been  completed  from 
White  House  to  within  a mile  or  two  of  tire  army,  has 
been  torn  up  again,  and  the  rails  and  ties  brought  buck 
to  the  White  House,  where  they  were  placed  on  barges. 
Seven  hundred  men  were  first  engaged  in  repairing  this 
road,  and  about  the  same  number  aided  la  destroying  it. 

GENERAL  BUTLER’S  CAMPAIGN. 

Active  operations  have  been  resumed  by  General  But- 
ler's forces.  On  Friday,  lOtlr,  1400  cavalry,  under  Gen- 
eral Kuutz,  and  a brigade  of  infantry,  under  General  Gill- 
more,  made  a demonstration  against  Petersburg.  The 
cavalry,  attacking  the  works  on  tire  south  side  of  the  city, 
carried  the  outer  lines,  and  drove  the  enemy  into  the  heart 
of  the  town,  capturing  one  gun  and  several  prisoners. 
General  Gillmore,  when  witliin  a mile  and  a half  of  Peter* 
burg,  from  some  cause,  turned  back,  failing  to  co-opera ta 
as  was  expected,  with  General  Kuutz,  who  was  conse 
quently  obliged  to  retire.  His  design  was  to  destroy  tltf 
dip/its  and  sture-houses  in  Petersburg:  and  this,  had  ht 
Im  en  supported,  he  would  have  accomplished.  Three  t 
four  miles  o.  the  track  of  the  Petersburg  and  Rich  moot 
Railroad  was,  however,  destroyed  during  the  expedition. 
MOVEMENTS  IN  THK  r'lIBNANDOAH  VALLEY. 

On  Sunday,  June  5,  General  Hunter  engnged  a rebel 
force,  under  General  W.  E.  Jones,  at  Piedmont,  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  winning  a decisive  victory.  General 
Jones  was  killed,  and  we  captured  1500  prisoners,  3000 
stand  of  anus,  three  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a large  amount 
of  stores.  After  the  engagement  the  enemy  retired  in  a 
southerly  direction  to  Waynesboro,  situated  on  the  Vir- 
ginia Central  Railroad,  about  midway  between  Stauntoa 
and  Charlottesville.  General  Hunter  at  once  pushed  for- 
ward and  occupied  Staunton,  fifteen  miles  from  the  battle- 
field. General  Hunter’s  movement,  up  to  the  occupation 
of  that  place,  had  resulted  in  the  capture  of  one  battery  of 
six  pieces,  besides  other  cannon  of  heavy  calibre,  and  of 
three  millions  Cf  dollars’  worth  of  stores,  together  with  the 
destruction  of  a large  amount  of  railroad  property  and  the 
capture  of  a large  number  of  prisoners.  On  taking  Staun- 
ton General  Hunter  found  that  every  mnn  and  boy  had 
been  called  out  for  its  defense,  lie  effected  a junction  with 
Generals  Averill  and  Crook  soon  after  occupying  Staunton. 

On  the  13th  General  Hunter  moved  from  Staunton  with 
the  combined  forces  of  Crook  and  AverilL  An  expedit  ion 
sent  to  Waynes  borough  destroyed  several  railroad  bridges 
and  tore  up  the  track. 

JOHN  MORGAN  AGAIN  BEATEN. 

John  Morgan,  with  some  2600  rough-riders,  last  week 
entered  Kentucky  by  Pound  Gap,  and  by  swift  movements 
got  possession  of  Paris,  Georgetown,  Cynthia,  Williams- 
town,  Mount  Sterling,  and  other  town;,.  The  ostensible 
object  of  the  “raid*' was  to  pick  up  fresh  horses,  but  indis- 
criminate robbery  and  murder  marked  the  course  of  the 
invaders.  A passenger  train  on  the  Louisville  and  Lex- 
ington Railroad,  near  Smithfield,  was  attacked,  and  two 
passenger  care  and  a baggage  car  burned  and  the  express 
car  robbed.  Other  trainB  were  attacked,  and  rnilioad 
communication  was  for  some  days  interrupted.  On  Thurs- 
day, 9th,  General  Burbridge,  who  followed  Morgan  from 
Pound  Gap,  came  up  with  the  marauders  at  Mount  Ster- 
ling, and  whipped  hinj  handsomely.  A portion  of  Morgan’s 
command,  however,  entered  Lexington  at  two  o’clock  on 
Friday  morning,  burned  the  Kentucky  Central  Railroad 
dopOt,  robbed  a number  of  stores,  and  left  at  ten  o’clock, 
In  the  direction  of  Georgetown  and  Frankfort.  Part  of  the 
towu  of  Cynthia  was  also  burned.  Two  Ohio  regiments 
stationed  there  were  captured.  On  Sunday  morning,  12th, 
General  Burbridge  fell  upon  Morgan’s  forces  while  at 
breakfast  near  Cynthia,  and  after  an  hour’s  hard  fighting 
completely  routed  him,  killing  three  hundred,  wounding 
nearly  as  many,  and  capturing  nearly  four  hundred,  be- 
sides recapturing  nearly  one  hundred  of  the  Ohio  troops, 
and  over  one  thousand  horses.  Our  loss  in  killed  ana 
wounded  was  about  oue  hundred  and  fifty. 

MOVEMENTS  IN  ARKANSAS. 

The  rebels  having  accumulated  a considerable  force  iL 
Arkansas,  General  Andrew  Jackson  Smith  recently  left 
Vicksburg  with  his  command  for  operations  in  that  State. 
On  the  5th  instant  he  came  up  with  a force  of  the  enemy, 
3000  strong,  at  Columbia,  some  90  miles  above  Vicksburg, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  an  engagement  en- 
sued, respiting  in  the  defeat  of  the  rebels.  Our  loss  was 
20  killed  and  70  wounded,  the  enemy’s  loss  was  about  the 
same.  The  town  of  Columbia  was  fired.  The  Mississippi 
was  for  some  days  partly  blockaded  at  that  point 
GENERAL  SHERMAN’S  CAMPAIGN. 

There  have  been  few  movements  of  Importance  In  Geor- 
gia during  tlie  past  week.  On  the  12th,  General  Sherman 
had  his  head-quarters  at  Big  Shanty,  with  the  lines  of  our 
army  witliin  500  yards  of  the  enemy,  who  were  posted 
along  the  hills  from  Kenesaw  to  Lost  Mountain,  protect- 
ing Marietta  and  the  railroad  south  of  that  point 

A DEFEAT  IN  TENNESSEE. 

The  expedition  of  General  Sturgis,  which  left  Memphis 
on  the  1st  instant,  lias  returned.  At  G untown  our  force 
was  attacked  by  10,000  rebel  infantry  and  cavalry,  under 
Generals  Lee  and  Roddy, and  a desperate  fight  ensued,  re- 
sulting in  the  defeat  of  Sturgis,  with  tire  loss  of  his  wagon 
train  and  ammunition.  The  last  was  a most  severe  loss, 
and  Sturgis  had  run  out  of  ammunition,  and  was  obliged 
to  destroy  and  abandon  his  artillery.  Many  of  his  infan- 
try were  captured,  but  the  exact  number  is  not  known. 
General  Sturgis’s  force  consisted  of  3000  cavalry  and  5000 
infantry. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  blockade-runner  Georgiana  M'Ceio  was  driven 
ashore  at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  June  2,  by  tho 
Federal  steamer  Victoria.  She  was  boarded  by  boats  from 
the  Victoria , which  secured  Iter  captain,  29  of  the  crew, 
and  three  passengers,  fourteen  having  escaped  tothesliorp. 
Among  those  captured  is  a bearer  of  dispatches  from  Paris 
and  London  to  Richmond. 

On  the  3d  Inst.,  at  2 o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  United 
Statea  steamer  Water  Witch,  Lieutenant-Commander  Aus- 
tin Pendergrast,  in  Ossabaw  Sound,  Georgia,  was  captured 
by  eight  armed  boats  sent  from  tiie  rebel  Fort  M’AIlister. 

A dispatch  from  Mobile,  dated  June  6,  says  that  the 
steamer  Daregan  was  captured  that  morning  while  at- 
tempting to  run  the  blockade.  Site  had  an  assorted  cargo. 

The  blockade-runners  Thistle , Itose,  and  Isabel,  all 
powerful  steamers,  have  been  captured  by  our  fleet  on  tho 
Southern  coasts. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons  on  the  1st  Instant,  tho 
Attorney-General  declared  that  the  offer  to  sell  the  Mer- 
sey rams  to  the  Government  for  $800,000  came  from  tlio 
owners,  Messrs.  Bravay,  and  that  there  was  no  eotnmunl 
cation  with  the  Messrs.  Laird,  the  builders,  in  regard  to 
the  sale.  On  the  same  day,  in  a full  House,  an  amend- 
ment  offered  by  the  Conservative  party  to  reject  the  bill 
to  abolish  the  religious  test  at  the  Oxford  University,  wm 
defeated  by  a majority  of  ten. 

THE  DANO-GERMAN-  QUESTION. 

The  London  Conference  met  again  on  the  2d  of  June. 
The  armistice,  which,  according  to  the  original  agree- 
ment, was  to  have  expired  on  the  9th  of  June,  has  been 
prolonged  fifteen  days.  The  leading  Danish  papers  vio- 
lently denounce  the  proposition  for  a division  of  Schles- 
wig. 

MAXIMILIAN  IN  MEXICO. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  on  May 
28,  having  touched  at  Madeira  nnd  Martiniqne.  At  the 
latter  place  he  liberated  four  Mexicans  of  the  National 
party.  The  Municipal  Council  of  Vara  Cruz  presented  to 
the  Km  pet  r the  keys  of  tho  city.  The  French  cUu'm 
to  have  gained  three  victories  over  the  Mexicans — one  at 
Hochitlan,  where  General  Donai  is  said  to  have  captured 
100  men ; one  at  Valparaiso,  near  Ztevitecas,  when,  accord- 
ing to  French  reports,  the  Mexicans  lost  120  killed  and  300 
captured,  and  at  Matehuela,  where  Mejia  totally  routed 
DoMado,  capturing  oyer. 1000  men. 
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GRANT'S  GREAT  CAMPAIGN— THE  NEW  YORK  FOURTEENTH  HEAVY  ARTILLERY  CROSSING  CHESTERFIELD  BRIDGE,  ON  THE  NORTH  ANNA,  UNDER  A HEAVY  FIRE. 
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THINGS  REQUISITE. 

Have  a tear  for  the  wretched— a smile  for  the  glad; 
For  the  worthy,  applause — an  excuse  for  the  bad; 
Some  help  for  the  needy— some  pity  for  those 
Who  stray  (torn  the  path  where  true  happiness  flows. 

Uave  a laugh  for  the  child  in  her  play  at  thy  feet; 
Have  respect  for  the  aged;  and  pleasantly  greet 
The  stranger  that  eeeketh  for  shelter  from  thee— 

Have  a covering  to  spare,  if  he  naked  should  be. 

Have  a hope  in  thy  sorrow— a calm  in  thy  joy; 

Have  a work  that  is  worthy  thy  life  to  employ; 

And,  oh!  above  all  things  on  this  side  the  sod, 

Uave  peace  with  thy  conscience,  and  peace  with  thy  God. 


WHY  IT  COULD  NOT  BE. 

“Blind!  But  is  there  no  hope?  He  is  so 
young  and  handsome.” 

“ Ugly  men  would  miss  their  eyesight  as  much, 
I fency.”  _ 

“ Oh,  surely.  But  I am  so  sorry  for  him.” 

“ Well,  nurse  him  back  to  life  again.  He  will 
live,  with  care ; and,  Rose—” 

“ Yes,  Sir.” 

‘ ‘ Remember  the  drops  for  this  new-comer,  and 
don’t  forget  the  poor  fellow  who  suffered  amputa- 
tion yesterday,  in  yonr  admiration  for  this  patient.” 

“I  shall  forget  no  one,  Doctor.” 

“You  never  do,  Rose.  I wish  I could  say  the 
same  of  all  the  nurses.  Your  hands  are  full  to-day.” 

“Not  too  full:  I can  manage.” 

Then  there  was  no  more  conversation,  and  a brisk 
man’s  step  Bounded  on  the  floor,  and  died  away  in 
the  distance. 

I,  Roger  Hall,  lay  very  still  and  listened.  Those 
were  the  first  wjrds  I had  heard  or  understood  for 
— how  long?  I could  not  tell.  The  last  I remem- 
bered was  the  tumult  of  a battle-field,  the  rattle  of 
musketry,  the  roar  of  cannon,  a shell  falling  at  my 
very  feet  with  an  awful  crash  *nd  glare,  then  ag- 
ony, then  darkness  and  oblivion.  Where  was  I ? 
I tried  to  rise,  but  could  not.  I endeavored  to 
stretch  out  my  hands ; the  left  lay  powerless  at  my 
side  ; the  right  I could  lift.  It  fell  upon  a hard  pil- 
low and  rough  blankets.  I guessed  the  truth  now : 
I lay  upon  a hospital  bed,  sorely  wounded. 

And  it  was  night — surely  night.  God  was  mer- 
ciful: it  could  not  be  that  I was  blind.  Yet  this 
was  darkness  deeper  than  any  I had  ever  known 
before ; and  the  words  I had  overheard  ?— no,  they 
were  talking  of  some  one  else,  not  of  me. 

I called  aloud.  How  faint  my  voice  sounded! 
Its  piping  tones  were  like  those  of  some  old  man. 

“ Is  any  one  there  ?” 

“Yes.” 

It  was  the  voice  of  her  whom  the  other  had  call- 
ed Rose — the  sweetest,  softest,  purest  voice  I ever 
heard ; and  a hand  touched  my  fevered  brow  with 
such  a caress  as  my  mother  had  been  used  to  give 


you  have  no  light  ? Tell 


her  boy  long  years  before- 
TiyTO  j 


“Is  it  night?  Wh; 
me,  is  it  night?” 

I heard  something  like  a sob,  and  the  voice  an- 
swered, 

“ It  will  be  night  very  soon.” 

“But  now?” 

“Try  to  sleep,”  said  the  voice  again.  “You 
will  feel  better  by-and-by.” 

“Sleep!"  I wailed,  like  some  querulous  infant. 
“No,  you  must  answer  me.  What  is  this  dark- 
ness? Is  it  real,  or  am  I blind?” 

The  girl — for  girl  Bhe  was  by  her  voice— knelt 
down  beside  me.  She  took  my  hand  in  hers.  “Pray 
to  God,”  she  whispered.  “Heaven  comfort  you! 
And  think  it  was  for  your  country,  for — ” 

But  I burst  into  on!  despairing  wail — “Blind! 
blind!  blind!”  and  her  voice  died  away  in  sobs. 
Even  in  that  iptensest  moment  of  my  agony  I felt 
thankful  for  her  sympathy. 

But  I turned  away  from  her,  and  lay  silent  and 
motionless  for  many  hours,  sleeping,  they  said; 
but  I heard  all  that  passed,  though  I did  not  care 
that  they  should  know  it.  I heard  that  woman’s 
soft  step  passing  to  and  fro  — her  softer  voice 
soothing  the  querulous  sufferers  upon  those  pallets 
which  I knew  were  all  about  mo.  At  times  I 
heard  her  quiet  answers  to  the  surgeons  and  doc- 
tors, and  marveled  how  she  kept  such  accurate  re- 
membrance of  the  thousand  directions  given  her; 
and  soon  I fell  to  wondering  who  she  was,  and  long- 
ing to  have  her  speak  to  me  again.  Rose ! — it  was 
such  a sweet  name.  But  I wondered  why  they  all 
called  her  by  it,  it  was  so  plain  to  me  that  she  was 
a lady.  It  would  have  seemed  more  natural  that 
they  should  say  Miss  Rose,  or  Miss — whatever  her 
name  was.  She  could  not  be  married;  probably 
she  was  very  young.  What  heroism  there  was  in 
this  devotion  of  her  early  spring-time  to  such  cares ! 
What  an  angel  she  was,  to  minister  thus  to  poor 
suffering  men  who  were  strangers  to  her ! And 
then  came  a new  fancy.  Perhaps  she  had  a lover 
among  those  wounded  men,  or  a brother.  Why  I 
clung  to  the  fancy  that  it  must  l>e  a brother,  and  re- 
pudiated the  idea  of  a lover,  Heaven  only  knows ; 
but,  thinking  of  her,  I forgot  my  own  misery. 

By-and-by  a surgeon  came  to  look  at  my  arm, 
wounded  sorely  above  the  elbow ; and,  as  I hoped, 
Rose— it  was  such  a sweet  name  that  I loved  to  call 
her  by  it  in  my  own  mind — Rose  was  to  bathe  and 
bind  it  up  again.  She  did  it  gently  and  deftly. 
Soon  she  asked, 

“ Do  I pain  you  ?” 

“ Your  fingers  are  so  Bofl  that  they  would  almost 
cure  a wound,  I think.” 

“Iam  glad,”  she  said.  “ You  do  not  know  how 
pleased  I am  to  hear  such  words.  If  I could  not  do 
a little  for  those  who  suffer  I would  grieve  myself 
to  death,  I think and  at  first  I used  to  tremble  so 
at  the  sight  of  blood  or  wounds.” 

“You  tremble  sometimes  now,"  I said. 

“How  do  you  know?’’  she  nsked. 

“ I felt  you.  I have  been  told  that  the  blind  hear 
and  feel  better  than  others.  I know  you  trembled 
when  you  told  me  why — why  it  was  so  dark  to  me. 
You  must  think  me. very. weak  an(*  cowardly  to 
have  given  myselfthjjtyl ttySpAir"  iQ>uch  a childish  I 


“Who  could  blame  you?”  she  said.  “Your 
loss  is  very  great.  I wonder  at  you  for  being  so 
quiet  now." 

And  the  task  was  done,  my  arm  rebandaged,  and 
she  was  moving  away. 

“You  will  come  back  soon,"  I said.  “ It  is  such 
a relief  to  hear  some  one  speaking  to  me  out  of  the 
dark.  Do  not  leave  me  long." 

“I  must  do  my  duty  to  all,”  she  Said;  “but  I 
will  come  to  you  when  I can,  he  sure  of  that.” 

She  stopped  one  moment  to  put  the  hair  back 
from  my  forehead  and  give  me  a draught  of  water ; 
and  then  I lay  alone  for  hours.  Until  then  I had 
hardly  felt ; now  I began  to  realize  the  fact  that  I 
had  been  grievously  shaken  and  shattered.  To  turn 
myself  required  an  effort  almost  impossible  for  me 
to  make.  A great  organ  seemed  humming  and 
droning  in  the  distance*  Soon  I discovered  that  it 
was  all  fancy— that  the  sounds  were  within  my  own 
head.  The  terrible  consciousness  of  the  beating  of 
my  own  heart  and  the  working  of  my  own  lungs 
was,  I think,  the  worst  of  the  whole  to  bear — even 
when  some  horrible  thing  seemed  to  seize  my  wound- 
ed arm  between  red-hot  teeth  and  bite  it. 

I had  a bitter  disappointment  that  evening;  a 
coarse-handed,  harsh-voiced  woman  brought  me  my 
supper  instead  of  Rose.  I could  have  cried  for  her, 
as  a child  does  for  its  mother,  but  for  shame.  Yes- 
terday (as  it  seemed)  a strong  man  and  a soldier, 
whom  no  one  ever  called  a coward ; to-day  a baby, 
trembling  and  helpless  and  fearful ! Should  I ever 
be  myself  again  ? 

Far  on  in  the  night — for  I had  heard  a surgeon 
tell  the  harsh- voiced  nurse  that  it  was  two  o’clock — 
I had  a glad  surprise.  I felt  a hand  on  my  fore- 
head, and  some  one  whispered, 

“Are  you  asleep?” 

“ Nor  like  to  be,  ” I answered.  1 ‘ Thank  you  for 
coming  again,  Miss  Rose.  ” 

“ Shall  I read  to  you  ? It  is  my  time  for  rest, 
but  I am  not  sleepy.” 

“Thank  you — and  God  bless  you!  You  are 
very  kind  to  me.” 

I had  heard  the  Bible  often  before ; but  I never 
listened  as  I listened  then.  Blind  and  wounded,  as 
I lay  upon  that  hospital  bed,  the  good  words  gave 
me  comfort.  If  the  sweet  voice  had  aught  to  do 
with  it,  God  gave  that  girl  her  voice,  and  I was 
right  in  loving  it.  At  last  I floated  on  that  music 
into  the  caves  of  slumber,  and  dreamed  that  J was 
a blind  beggar,  and  that  an  angel  took  me  by  the 
hand  and  led  me  upward  to  the  gates  of  heaven. 

I might  write  a great  deal  more  than  you  would 
be  willing  to  read  of  those  hours — of  those  long  days 
lengthening  into  weeks  — during  which  strength 
slowly  returned  to  me,  and  my  wounds  as  slowly 
healed.  I heard  of  battles— of  victories  and  defeats. 
Now  and  then  the  weak  voices  of  the  wounded  would 
mingle  in  a faint  hurrah,  as  “glorious  news”  was 
brought  to  them.  At  times  tidings  of  the  death  of 
some  well-known  and  much-loved  officer  filled  the 
place  with  gloom.  Some  of  my  con^anions  died, 
and  were  taken  from  among  us ; others  recovered 
quickly.  Often  perfect  strangers,  able  to  limp  about 
the  hospital-tent,  came  to  talk  with  me,  pitying  me 
in  their  honest  hearts,  and  endeavoring  to  cheer  mo 
by  the  fact  that  others  were  worse  off  than  I.  The 
greatest  consolation  offered  was  a description  of  a 
poor  fellow  who  had  lost  both  legs  and  arms.  I 
think  he  was  invented  for  my  comfort.  I am  sure 
I hope  so.  When  I admitted  I was  better  off  than 
this  man  mvjcomradcs  went  away,  rejoicing  that  I 
was*  cheered  up  a bit.” 

Perhaps  because  my  sufferings  had  been  peculiar, 
all  sympathized  with  me.  All  were  very  good  and 
kind  to  me ; but  I valued  Rose’s  kindness  beyond 
all  the  rest.  One  word  of  hers,  one  touch  of  hers, 
made  me  happy.  In  my  sad  darkness  I used  to  lie 
and  listen  for  her  step,  and  when  I heard  it  a flood 
of  golden  radiance  swept  across  my  heart,  and  all 
was  light  there.  A month  from  that  first  day  when 
I lay  upon  the  hospital  bed,  helpless  and  blind,  I 
loved  my  sweet  young  nurse  with  all  my  soul. 

I was  getting  well.  With  my  arm  in  a sling,  I 
could  grope  my  way  in  the  warm  sunshine  outside 
the  hospital-tent,  or  sit  in  the  cool  shadow  of  the 
trees. 

Convalescent  soldiers  came  to  my  side  to  talk 
with  me,  and  surgeons  and  officers  who  came  to  see 
their  men.  How  I envied  those  who  would  return 
to  their  posts  again ! How  I wondered  what  could 
be  done  with  the  long  dark  life  lying  before  me ! 
One  thing  alone  could  make  it  tolerable — that  I 
must  have,  or  die. 

A little  longer,  and  I was  better  still,  and  a let- 
ter came  to  me — Rose  read  it — from  my  good  old 
grandmother.  She  was  coming  to  take  me  home 
with  her,  that  I “might  be  her  little  pet  Roger 
once  again,”  she  said;  and  Rose  told  me  that  the 
letter  was  blotted  with  tears. 

“ So  I am  to  leave  you,”  I said,  and  her  answer, 
a mere  “ Yes, " was  uttered  in  a trembling  voice.  I 
interpreted  it  to  suit  myself,  and  a great  joy  began 
to  nestle  in  my  heart. 

I loved  Rose  Peyton — could  it  be  that  she  loved 
mo  ?— for  her  name  was  Peyton.  I asked  her  one 
day,  and  she  gave  me  the  surname  with  a reluctance 
at  which  I wondered. 

Afterward,  when  I had  called  her  by  it,  she  had 
said,  “I  like  my  first  name  best,"  in  a Btrange, 
shuddering  voice ; so  she  had  been  only  Rose  to  me 
ever  since.  • 

That  evening,  when  the  letter  was  finished,  she 
sat  with  me  a long  while,  and  I talked  to  her  as  I 
had  not  talked  before.  One  fear  aching  in  my 
heart  peeped  out  then.  I said  to  her : ‘ ‘ Miss  Rose, 
will  you  tell  me  one  thing  honestly,  truthfully,  with 
no  hesitation  on  the  score  of  hurting  my  feeiings?” 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  “if  I can  I will.” 

“ Am  I very  much  disfigured— era  I disgusting 
to  look  upon  ?” 

She  laughed  a quiet  little  laugh,  and  simply  said, 
“No.” 

“I  have  seen  people  whose  eyes  were  injured  as 
I suppose  mine  are,  who  have  been  frightful  objects,” 
I said.  “ Their  bleared,  sightless  orbs  rise  before 
my  fancy  now  ve  t often.  Tell  me  how  mine  look.” 

“They  are  very  clear,"  she  said— “ dark  f rown, 


I shall  not  do  s6  again.”  1 as  they  must  always  have  been ; the  eyelashes  long 
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and  dark.  Your  eyes  were  not  injured  externally. 
I think  the  doctor  spoke  of  a shock  given  to  the 
nerves.  A stranger  would  not  think  you  blind." 

“ Then  I do  not  revolt  you  ? I have  sometimes 
feared  I did.” 

She  made  no  answer.  A rustle  of  her  dress,  a 
sense  of  loneliness ; I put  out  my  hand,  and  she  was 
gone.  Soon  I heard  her  voice  within  the  hospital. 

Two  days  I waited,  hearing  her  near  me  often, 
but  never  keeping  her  long.  On  the  third  I felt 
miserably  lonely;  on  the  fourth  quite  wretched: 
something  seemed  to  have  come  between  us,  and, 
helpless  as  I was,  I could  not  go  to  her  and  make 
her  listen  to  mo  as  I would  once.  On  the  fifth  day 
I found  my  way  to  the  tree  where  it  was  my  wont 
to  sit;  and  a soldier  limping  by  on  crutches,  I called 
to  him: 

“Ask  Miss  Rose  to  come  here.  I am  very  faint 
and  ill.” 

The  man  hobbled  away.  In  a moment  the  pat- 
ter of  light,  hasty  feet,  and  she  was  there. 

“You  are  ill?” 

“ Very,” 

“ Is  it  your  wound  ? Shall  I call  Doctor  B ?” 

“Yes,  it  is  a wound ; but  you  only  can  help  me. 
Why  have  you  deserted  me?” 

“You  are  getting  well;  others  have  more  need 
of  their  nurse.” 

“No,  no  one  has  such  necessity.  I am  blind, 
you  know.  Rose,  you  must  spare  me  a few  mo- 
ments ; I want  to  talk  to  you.”  I felt  for  her  hand 
and  found  it.  She  let  it  lie  in  mine.  From  that  I 
gathered  hope.  “I  must  tell  you  something  about 
myself,”  I said.  “ I am  a wealthy  man.  Were  I 
poor,  helpless  as  I am,  I could  never  tell  you  the 
rest.  I never  felt  thankful  for  wealth  before.  I 
do  now.  It  gives  me  the  power  to  speak  to  you. 
Yet,  Rose,  though  I am  not  a beggar,  I am  blind. 
No  one  knows  better  than  I what  a sacrifice  I ask 
you  to  make  when  I say,  Will  you  be  my  wife  ? 
But  I love  you  so.  In  my  selfishness  and  need  I 
speak ; and  if  you  can  return  a blind  man’s  love, 
God  knows  no  wife  will  be  so  treasured,  so  wor- 
shiped, in  all  the  land.  Rose,  speak  to  me — only 
one  word.  You  tremble  so ; your  hand  is  so  cold ; 
and  I can  not  see  your  face.  Will  you  be  my 
wife?" 

And  there  came  a sob,  a gasp,  and  the  words,  “ It 
can  not  be— it  can  not  be,”  in  a sort  of  smothered 
wail. 

Then  I knew  how  I had  deceived  myself,  how  I 
had  Ii oped  for  a different  answer.  Even  now  it 
seemed  as  though  she  loved  me.  There  was  no 
aversion  in  her  voice,  no  cold  denial,  only  a Bort  of 
despair.  I drew  closer  to  her. 

“ I love  you  so  dearly,  Rose,"  I said,  “ I can  not 
let  you  go  without  one  struggle.  If  you  knew  how 
I feel  for  you,  how  in  my  darkened  life  you  are  the 
only  light,  you  would  be  merciful.  Do  you  hate 
me,  Rose?  Am  I so  unsightly  a thing  that  you 
shrink  from  me  with  loathing?  Tell  me  so  and  I 
will  say  no  more,  though  it  is  hard  to  bear.  Is  it 
because  I am  blind  that  it  can  not  be?” 

I heard  the  girl  beside  me  sob.  Faintly  her 
voice  fell  on  my  ear, 

“No,  no,  no;  it  is  that  which  makes  it  so  hard. 
You  force  the  truth  from  me : to  tend  you,  to  lead 
you  through  the  world,  is  all  my  heart  asks.  As 
you  love  me,  I*love  you.  But  God  has  placed  a 
barrier  between  us : I can  never  be  your  wife.” 

Suddenly,  before  she  could  know  of  my  inten- 
tion, I had  caught  her  to  my  heart.  I pressed 
kisses  on  her  lips. 

“ If  you  love  me  there  can  be  no  barrier  between 
us,”  I almost  sobbed.  “ If,  blind  as  I am,  you  still 
give  me  your  heart,  nothing  shall  part  us.” 

It  was  but  an  instant ; the  next  she  was  stand- 
ing by  herself,  sobbing  wildly.  Something  in  the 
swift  repulse  of  my  embrace  made  me  fear  to  touch 
her  again. 

“Oh!  if  you  could  see  me,”  she  moaned.  “If 
you  could  see  me  you  would  never  utter  those  words 
again.  Your  wife ! Oh ! Roger  Hall,  it  can  never 
be.  God  says  nay  to  it.”  . 

What  could  she  mean?  What  strange  import 
was  in  those  words?  I drew  closer.  Veiy  softly 
I took  her  hand.  Great  drops  of  agony  bedewed  it. 
It  trembled  like  an  aspen-leaf. 

“Rose,”  I said,  “my  own  dear  Rose;  I know 
not  what  to  think.  If  there  is  scar  or  blemish  or 
deformity  upon  you,  it  iMiot  to  a blind  man.  You 
are  beautiful  to  me;  and  were  my  eyes  opened, 
and  looking  on  you  I should  see  some  woeful  wreck 
of  woman’s  beauty,  I should  only  love  you  more — 
on  my  soul  I should ! Little  one,  is  that  it?" 

“My  face  is  as  God  made  it  at  first,”  she  said. 
“It  is  not  as  you  think.  Were  it  so  I would  trust 
you.  Oh,  Roger  Hall,  don't  ask  me  why,  but  go. 
Do  you  think  I could  speak  thus  were  there  any 
hope,  any — ” She  stopped  suddenly,  and  burst  into 
a wild  flow  of  tears.  “ It  is  the.  hand  of  the  Al- 
mighty,” she  said.  “ How  should  I know  you  did 
not  guess  at  first,  and  I could  not  tell  you  afterward 
for  shame.” 

“ Are  you  married?” 

“No.” 

“ Rose  Peyton,  the  obstacle  is  imaginary.  You 
love  mo ; I adore  you ; no  man  calls  you  his  own. 
You  shall  be  my  wife — you  shall;  I will  know  this 
fancy,  and  it  shall  vanish.  Rose,  nothing  could 
make  me  love  you  less.  I say  nothing ; I swear  it 
before  God.” 

“ You  know  not  what  you  say,  and  He  will  for- 
give you,”  she  answered,  solemnly.  Then,  with  a 
sudden  change  in  her  voice,  she  came  close  to  me 
of  her  own  accord.  She  put  one  hand  on  my  shoul- 
der, her  soft  hair  brushed  my  cheek. 

“ Roger  Hall,”  she  said,  “ I am  suffering  mortal 
agony.  Should  you  force  the  truth  from  me  just 
now  I should  die.  You  may  learn  it.  I wonder 
you  have  not  already  from  other  lips.  I can  not 
"speak  it.  A harrier  built  by  the  Almighty  separates 
us  forever  on  earth — a barrier  of  shame  and  degra- 
dation. I want  you  to  think  of  mo  always  as  you 
do  now.  Knowing  the  truth,  you  would  not.  I 
love  you ; I shall  love  you  forever ; and  so  I say 
farewell,  farewell,  farewell!  It  is  part  of  Gods 
chastisement.  Farewell,  Roger,  may  He  be  your 
friend ; may  He  lead  you  and  help  you !" 


Her  arms  closed  about  my  neck.  She  kissed  my 
brow,  my  darkened  eyes,  my  wet  cheek*  over  and 
over  again ; and  then  our  lips  met,  and  then  I stood 
alone,  grasping  the  empty  air  and  sobbing — “ Rose, 
Rose,  best  beloved  of  my  soul,  no  shame,  no  dis- 
grace, no  blot  upon  thy  life  or  name  could  be  a bar- 
rier between  thy  heart  and  mine.” 

I did  not  meet  her  again.  The  days  passed,  and 
I was  taken  home.  No  one  wondered  that  I was 
sad  and  restless ; my  misfortune  was  all-sufficient 
to  account  for  that,  and  I brooded  at  leisure  over 
Rose’s  secret  aneftny  own. 

She  loved  me,  yet  she  had  pronounced  my  doom. 

A helpless  thing  enough,  I lay  upon  my  sofa  or 
sat  in  nty  chair  thinking  of  her  and  pining  for  her. 
My  wounded  arm  gained  no  strength.  Darkness 
was  still  around  me.  I had  no  hope  of  light.  And 
thus  months  glided  on,  and  Christmas  time  came, 
and  my  cousins  and  aunts  and  uncles  were  coming 
to  my  old  grandmother’s,  and  there  came  loving 
messages  for  Roger,  and  in  my  blindness  a wealth 
of  tenderness  was  poured  upon  me,  and  valued  far 
less  than  it  deserved  to  be.  A word  from  Rose,  a 
message,  something  sbe  had  worn  that  1 could  lay 
against  my  heart,  would  have  outweighed  all  the 
rest. 

On  Christmas-eve  I prayed  for  death.  God  gave 
a strange  answer  to  my  prayer.  When  I awoke  in 
the  morning  sight  had  returned  to  me.  I could  see 
dimly,  hazily,  as  through  the  thickest  mist,  yet  it 
was  sight. 

IIow  I thanked  Him  then ! I was  a man  once 
more.  I could  seek  Rose,  I could  look  upon  her. 
I could  fathom  her  secret,  put  my  foot  upon  it,  and 
take  her  to  my  heart — my  wife.  I swore  to  do  so. 
No  blemish  of  face  or  form  or  fame  should  keep  her 
from  my  arms.  To  me  she  was  beautiful  and  pure 


There  was  a jubilee  at  our  homestead  that  day. 

Roger  was  blind  no  longer.  That  weak  and 
withered  arm,  over  which  tears  would  have  been 
shed  once,  was  forgotten.  I forgot  it  myself.  I 
laughed,  I sung,  I danced ; every  hour  brought  the 
light  of  life  more  brightly  back.  Doctors  could  not 
explain  the  miracle,  though  they  spoke  sapientlv  of 
the  “ optical  nerves.”  My  old  grandmother  called 
it  “God’s  doing,”  and  was  the  wisest  of  them  all. 
I waited  at  home  three  days;  then  I bade  them 
good-by  for  a while,  and  went  to  find  Rose. 

It  was  a cold  day  when  I reached  the  camp  about 
the  great  hospital  tent,  miles  from  where  it  had  been 
when  I lay  there.  Those  who  had  known  me  hailed 
me  with  congratulations.  An  old  surgeon  sarted 
as  though  he  had  seen  a ghost.  It  was  the  one  who 
had  spoken  to  Rose  of  my  blindness. 

To  him  I talked.  Of  him  I learned  who  were 
within  the  hospital— who  lived,  and  who  had  di>  d. 
Then  I asked,  tremblingly,  for  Mrs  Peyton. 

“Miss  Peyton?”  The  doctor  paused  a moment, 
and  then  burst  into  a laugh.  “You  mean  Rose,” 
he  said ; “ hard  at  work  as  ever.  ‘ Miss  Peyton  !' 
Ha!  ha!” 

Why  did  he  laugh  ? I did  not  know— I could 
not  guess. 

I went  into  the  hospital  tent,  and  walking  among 
the  beds  spoke  to  those  I^knew,  but  all  the  while 
looked  for  Rose,  and  saw  no  one  like  her.  The 
harsh-voiced  woman  was  there,  and  a quadroon  girl 
bending  over  a dying  drummer  boy ; another  stout 
old  lady  with  a pair  of  creaking  boots.  I turned 
away  sadly.  Where  was  Rose  ? I would  wait  for 
her — surely  she  would  come  soon. 

I sat  down  near  the  drummer  boy’s  pallet,  and 
watched  him  sadly.  He  was  dying  fast.  The 
quadroon  girl  wiped  the  death-damps  front  his  brow, 
and  I thought — “ Rose  should  be  here ; her  voice 
would  soothe  his  pain,  her  presence  comfort  him!” 
Then  I looked  at  the  dark  face  bent  over  the  pillow. 
It  was  very  kind  and  good ; beautiful,  too,  with  the 
beauty  of  that  wronged  and  degraded  race. 

Perhaps  Rose  was  not  pretty ! Her  face  might 
be  scarred,  her  eyes  dim!  No  matter;  to  me  it 
would  be  beautiful ! Why  did  she  not  come  ? 

The  quadroon  girl  had  not  once  looked  at  me. 
Her  liquid  black  eyes,  full  of  tears,  rested  on  the 
agonized  face  of  the  dying  drummer.  Suddenly  a 
convulsion  seized  the  boy.  The  slender  arms  were 
too  weak  for  their  task.  I could  use  but  one,  but  I 
was  strong  again.  I went  to  the  side  of  the  rude  cot: 

“Let  me  help  you,”  I said.  “This  is  too  much  for 
you.”  And  the  dark  eyes  turned  upon  me  sudden- 
ly, with  a strange,  frightened  gleam.  They  dropped 
in  an  instant,  and  I forgot  them ; for  in  that  mo- 
ment we  stood  in  the  presence  of  death. 

“He  is  gone !”  I said.  But  the  quadroon  girl 
made  no  answer.  I fancied  the  scene  had  turned  her 
faint,  for  she  leaned  against  a rude  table  within  the 
tent,  trembling  in  ever}'  limb,  and  looking  at  me. 

Some  water  stood  near.  F filled  a cup  and  hand- 
ed it  to  her;  she  touched  it  with  her  lips,  but  did 
not  speak.  In  a moment  she  sat  down  and  bent 
her  head  upon  her  bands,  and  covered  it  with  her 
kerchief. 

I began  to  watch  again  for  Rose.  Soon  I grew 
impatient.  I turned  to  the  quadroon  girl.  “ Can 
you  tell  me  where  to  find  Miss  Rose  Peyton?”  I 
asked. 

When  I spoke  to  her  the  girl  arose.  She  point- 
ed to  the  open  ground  beyond  the  tent,  and  l>cckon- 
ed  mo  to  follow  her.  I began  to  fancy  she  was 
dumb. 

She  went  before ; I kept  close  behind  her,  and  it 
seemed  strange  to  me  that  she  should  lead  me  past 
the  tents,  down  to  the  spot  where  a’btnch  stood  be- 
neath an  old  sycamore- tree.  There  she  paused. 
Where  was  Rose  ? We  two,  the  quadroon  girl  and 
I,  were  the  only  living  things  in  sight. 

Slowly  a great  horror  was  stealing  over  me.  I 
dared  not  speak.  The  girl  lyoke  the  silence : 

“ You  have  come  to  see  Rose  Peyton : look.” 

Oh,  merciful  Heavens ! All  of  mortal  agony  man 
could  bear  and  live  fell  on  mo  in  that  moment.  It 
was  my  love’s  own  voice  that  uttered  tlio^e  words, 
the  voice  that  had  haunted  me  so  long.  The  quad- 
roon girl  was  Rose  Peyton. 

“I  spoke  the  truth, ’’she  said.  “God  has  placed 
an  awful  harrier  between  us.  The  petted  slave- 
$TijW  a father  must  carry  her  black  mo- 
thers ■sname  and  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Oh,  Roger 
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Hall,  why  did  you  come  here  to  look  upon  me  ? 
Do  you  wonder  now  I could  not  tell  you  the  truth, 
having  a woman’s  heart  within  me,  feeling  as  white ' 
women  feel ; for  they  did  me  the  great  wrong  of 
separating  me  from  my  kind,  and  teaching  me,  un- 
til of  their  kindness  grew  an  awful  curse— the  soul 
of  a white  woman  beneath  this  black-stained  skin. 
There  is  no  need  to  bid  you  forget  me  now;  no 
need,  thank  Heaven!  no  need!” 

How  beautiful  she  was!  Yet  her  beauty — the 
sad  beauty  of  her  race — lay  between  us  like  a curse. 
I heard  her  voice,  loved  so  deeply  and  so  long.  I 
knew  that  within  that  breast  a gentle  woman’s  heart 
beat  for  me  alone.  But  she  was  right. 

Had  I heard  Rose  Peyton’s  voice,  and,  turning, 
looked  upon  a woman  deformed  and  scarred,  but 
white,  I should  have  opened  my  arms  und  cried, 
“ Hide  here ; your  soul  is  beautiful,  and  I love  you.” 
But  I gazed  on  that  exquisite  quadroon,  and  her 
liquid  eyes  and  glorious  ebon  hair.  Her  features, 
moulded  after  those  of  her  proud  planter  father, 
were  veiled  by  the  dusk  skin  of  her  mother’s  race. 
The  Rose  I loved  was  not  there  for  me ; she  lived 
no  more.  I grew  faint  as  in  the  death  agony. 
There  was  no  scorn  of  her.  I think  I loved  her 
still,  for  I love  her  now ; but  God  had  said  it  could 
not  be. 

Down  upon  the  frosty  earth,  under  the  leafless 
sycamore,  I knelt  before  her.  I took  her  hand  in 
mine,  and  kissed  it. 

“ God  bless  you,  Rose,”  I said.  “I  shall  never 
marry  any  woman  while  I live.” 

She  said  nothing. 

Then  I arose  and  turned  away.  At  the  brow  of 
the  hill  I looked  back,  and  saw  the  wintry  sky,  the 
dead  sycamore,  and  the  quadroon  girl  standing  un- 
der it  like  a statue. 

So  I see  her  in  my  dreams.  So  I shall  always 
see  her  until  I die. 

And  I would  give  my  sight  again,  and  live  blind 
forever;  I would  give  my  other  arm;  I would  give 
wealth,  and  strength,  and  all  that  men  value,  only 
not  to  know  the  secret  Rose  strove  to  hide  from  me 
—only  not  to  know  that  the  only  woman  I ever 
loved  was  a quadroon. 


OUT  OF  DIXIE. 

I am  a parson,  and  my  work-shop  is  a green  study. 
Sitting  there  yesterday,  who  should  enter  but  my 
friend  Wells,  formerly  of  Savannah,  but  for  many 
years  of  Independence,  Alubama ! As  my  last  let- 
ter from  him,  full  of  Union  sentiments,  was  dated 
more  than  two  years  since,  and  as  he  was  then  at 
Nashville  buying  supplies,  about  returning  home- 
ward with  the  purpose  never  to  fight  for  the  re- 
bellion, I had  months  ago  given  him  up  a?  dead. 
As  he  presented  himself  to  my  eyes  paler,  thinner, 
more  anxious  and  care-worn  in  every  feature  than 
ever  before,  and  withal  came  so  suddenly,  I was 
half  tempted  to  entertain  the  notion  that  his  ghost 
was  the  apparition  before  me. 

I was  reading  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne  the  follow- 
ing: 

“Hermolaus  Barbaras  was  scarce  in  his  wits,  when, 
upon  confereuce  with  a spirit,  he  would  demand  no  other 
question  than  the  explication  of  Aristotle’s  Entelecheia. 
Appion,  the  Grammarian,  that  would  raise  the  Ghost  of 
Homer  to  decide  the  Controversie  of  his  Country,  made  a 
frivolous  and  pedantick  use  of  Necromancy.  Philostrntus 
did  as  little,  that  call'd  up  the  Ghost  of  Achilles  for  & par- 
ticular of  the  Story  of  the  Trojan  Warre.” 

Trojan  war  be  hanged ! I’d  give  more  to  know 
about  the  war  in  Dixie ; and  if  this  is  a ghost,  it 
shall  tell  me  what  they  are  doing  just  now  in  Ala- 
bama. 

It  was  no  ghost,  but  Wells  in  the  body,  though 
prematurely  gray ; and,  our  salutations  over,  I as- 
sailed him  with  questions.  “When  did  you  get 
here  ? Did  you  ride  or  walk?  Was  you  taken  for 
a spy  and  shot?  How  much  of  an  army  have  you 
rebels  ? Are  there  many  of  you  Union  men  ? Any 
cotton  ? What  do  you  eat  ? Any  white  men  left 
at  home  ? How  did  you  get  away  ? Where — ” 

“Now,”  said  Wells,  “stop  your  cross-fire  of 
questions,  and  remain  quiet ; I’ll  tell  you  all,  other- 
wise— ” 

I subsided. 

“ I’ve  had  a hard  time  of  it.  When  the  storm 
broke,  I determined  never  to  lift  a hand  against  the 
old  Union.” 

“But  bow  did  you  act  when  every  one  was  en- 
listing or  aiding  enlistments?” 

“ I told  my  neighbors  that  I owed  a duty  first  to 
my  God,  next  to  my  family,  and  third  to  my  coun- 
try, if  a divided  and  separate  portion  ot’  it  at  war 
with  the  rest  could  be  so  styled.  They  did  not  call 
this  very  good  patriotism ; but  being  widely  known, 
and  having  numerous  personal  friends,  I was  not 
much  disturbed. 

“ It  is  true,  on  one  occasion  I heard  the  rumor 
that  certain  individuals  at  Kingston,  our  county 
town,  were  ‘going  to  hang  Wells.’  Thinking  it 
wise  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue  at  once,  I rode 
over,  and  driving  up  to  the  store  of  a friend,  said  to 
him,  in  a pretty  loud  tone  of  voice,  ‘ Mr.  Gilchrist, 
I hear  they  talk  of  hanging  me  here  in  Kingston. 
I have  come  to  see  the  gallows.’ 

. “ ‘ Oh,  ’ replied  Mr.  G.,  ‘ I guess  they  won’t  hang 

yon.' 

“ I took  pains  to  be  seen  generally  through  the 
town,  and  to  drop  into  the  principal  shops,  and  heard 
no  more  of  the  hanging. 

“As  the  war  went  on,  I watched  the  progress  of 
events  with  deep  solicitude,  and,  resolving  to  leave 
the  South  when  I could  no  longer  avoid  entering 
the  army,  formed  my  plans. 

“ * How  came  you  to  volunteer  ?’  said  I,  one  day, 
to  a smart  Irishman  formerly  overseer  to  a neigh- 
bor. ‘ Sure,  Sir,  they  coinpilled  me, ' was  his  char- 
acteristic reply.  I was  not  to  be  thus  compelled, 
and  so  continued  on  in  my  usual  duties  until  the 
present  spring,  when  men  over  forty-five  became 
liable  to  be  enrolled  as  conscripts.  In  fact,  had  I 
remained  five  days  longer,  I should  have  been  wear- 
ing a butternut  uniform  and  a buckle  with  the 
ominous  inscription  fA. 

“It  was  time  to  go.  My  wife  preferred  to  take 


her  chance  with  friends  in  Mobile,  and  to  have  me 
outside  the  lines.  A family  consultation  ns  to  other 
matters  resulted  in  my  finding  myself  the  following 
morning  in  Montgomery  en  route  for  Richmond.  I 
had  an  excuse  for  journeying  thus  far,  and  relied 
upon  the  good  offices  of  an  acquaintance  in  the  Navy 
Department  for  my  subsequent  progress. 

“For  the  Montgomery  of  to-day  imagine  all  the 
stores  not  closed  entirely  employed  as  cotton  ware- 
houses, streets  filled  with  a motley  crowd  of  paupers 
and  wounded  soldiers,  and  houses  and  hotels  n 
lected  and  filthy. 

“I  was  dressed  in  home-made  jeans,  woven  by 
my  negroes,  and  sewed  by  my  wife,  who,  fearing  I 
might  be  reduced  to  ‘ short  ratios, ' as  a soldier  I met 
at  Atlanta  called  them,  furnished  me  with  a basket 
full  of  cooked  provisions.  It  was  hard  to  get  a seat 
in  the  cars  of  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point 
Railroad,  which,  connecting  with  the  Lagrange 
Railroad,  brought  me  to  Atlanta.  I was  provided 
with  money  as  follows : 

“ $1500  iff  'Confederate  notes  . . .$1500  Confederate  value. 

100  “ Greenbacks 000  “ 

40  “ Gold 1400  “ 


“ I left  Augusta  at  daylight  in  the  morning.  At 
the  South  Carolina  Depot  I was  told  by  the  omnibus 
driver  that  I was  fortunate  to  get  off  on  that  train, 
as  no  more  trains  would  leave  for  some  days  except 
those  engaged  exclusively  in  transporting  troops 
and  army  provisions.  This  last  word  makes  me 
heave  a sigh  over  the  fate  of  mine.  I had  faithful- 
ly stuck  to  my  basket  till  I reached  Augusta ; but 
leaving  it  a moment  there,  I found  a third  of  its 
contents  missing,  and  getting  no.  seat  in  the  cars, 
and  having  no  room  before,  behind,  or  on  either 
side  to  deposit  it,  I shared  its  remaining  freight 
with  the  hungry  soldiers  around  me.  At  Kings- 
ville, South  Carolina,  I had  to  take  the  train  by 
way  of  Columbia  and  Raleigh,  as  none  but  freight 
trains  run  on  the  Wilmington  road.  Here  there 
was  such  a rush  for  the  cars  as  made  it  difficult  to 
obtain  a place.  All  the  seats  were  quickly  filled, 
then  the  intervening  spaces,  then  the  platforms,  and 
finally  about  a hundred  climbed  upon  the  tops  of 
the  cars. 

“ And  such  cars ! Covered  with  filth  I will  not 
describe  and  would  fain  forget,  broken,  shaky,  a 
poor  protection  against  wind  and  rain  ; with,  how- 
ever, one  rather  better  on  each  train,  reserved 
strictly  for  ladies,  and  as  crowded  as  the  others. 

“ The  rolling  stock  of  Sputhern  railroads  is  just 
now  pretty  rotten  stock,  and  from  Montgomery  to 
Richmond  I did  not  travel  faster  than  seven  miles 
an  hour,  usually  not  over  five.  At  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina,  we  missed  a connection,  and  found 
what  we  could  in  the  town  to  feed  a hungry  man 
at  only  thirteen  dollars  a meal.  At  Raleigh  we 
missed  our  connection  again,  the  train  leaving  for 
the  North  too  soon  for  passengers  to  get  across  the 
town  to  the  depot.  We  were  thus  obliged  to  re- 
main over  for  twenty-four  hours.  Having  money, 
I obtained  for  forty  dollars  a poor  room  to  sleep  in 
and  some  provender  as  poor,  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together,  and  went  to  the  North  depot  an  hour  and 
a half  before  the  time  to  secure  a seat. 

“ It  was  well  that  I was  thus  early,  for  here  the 
rush  was  even  greater  than  at  any  former  point. 
It  was  a raw,  stormy  morning,  yet  a large  group 
of  passengers  were  waiting  in  the  cold.  Some  of 
them,  short  of  funds,  had  passed  the  night  there. 
A large  body  of  Lee’s  soldiers,  returning  from  fur- 
lough, having,  like  the  rest,  missed  the  connection, 
had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  the  street  opposite, 
and  had  eaten  what  they  had  brought  from  home  in 
haversacks  or  bundles,  or  had  fasted.  One  asked 
me  if  I knew  where  he  could  get  something  to  eat, 
as  he  had  not  had  a mouthful  of  food  in  two  days. 
Some  few  went  to  the  hotels,  where  they  paid  ten 
dollars  per  meal  and  ten  for  lodging.  One  said 
in  my  hearing : ‘ Why,  this  is  right  honest,  I vow. 
Here’s  a Confederate  soldier  gets  but  eleven  dollars 
a month,  and  I’ll  be  staggered  if  I heven’t  done 
gone  three  months’  pay  and  a confounded  dollar 
over  for  lodging,  supper,  breakfast,  and  a dram !’ 
He  was  right,  for  his  bill  had  been  forty-five  dollars. 

“ At  last,  when  the  train  was  ready,  the  conduct- 
or’s orders  were  to  let  no  one  go  on  it  who  was  not 
. in  some  way  connected  with  the  army.  We  found, 
however,  that  ho  so  constructed  his  orders  as  to 
carry,  packed  in  and  stowed  away  on  the  roof,  as 
many  as  he  had  room  for  after  he  had  first  accom- 
modated all  for  whom  the  officer  in  charge  demand- 
ed transportation.  Unable  thus  to  obtain  a seat, 
and  braced  up  uncomfortably  between  two  very 
dirty  soldiers,  I did  not  anticipate  a pleasant  ride, 
but  was  unexpectedly  diverted  all  along  the  route 
by  the  activity  of  the  troops  displayed  in  living 
upon  the  enemy.  North  Carolina  loyalty  has  pass- 
ed into  much  such  a proverb  South  as  Kentucky 
loyalty  has  here,  and  our  soldier  companions  acted 
as  if  every  thing  snatched  from  those  walking  or 
standing  near  the  stations  at  which  we  stopped  was 
so  much  service  to  the  common  cause.  Baskets 
of  provision,  bacon,  vegetables,  waiting  to  be  sent 
as  freight,  kegs,  half-barrels,  and  other  incongruous 
articles  would  be  ‘snatched’  and  disappear.  But 
the  most  successful  and  amusing  grab-game  was 
played  on  hats.  A hat  is  a great  luxury  just  now 
in  Dixie,  poor  felt  hats  bringing  $100  to  $140.  Not 
more  than  one  soldier  in  five  on  the  cars  had  one 
when  we  started;  but  many  obtained  them  from 
indi\  iduals  not  up  to  the  trick,  who,  all  unconscious 
of  their  danger,  would  walk  along  the  platform. 
Many  keen  eyes  would  be  on  the  alert,  and  many 
hands  all  ready  to  be  extended,  when,  as  quick  as 
thought,  a head  is  bare,  and  in  vain  does  the  in- 
jured man  demand  redress.  There  was,  however, 
one  instance  where  a captured  hat  was  returned. 
Near  Petersburg  a tall  negro  marched  up  and  down 
the  platform  of  a little  station,  displaying  one  quite 
new  and  very  conspicuous.  Instantly  eyes  and 
hands  were  ready,  and  Sambo’s  wool  was  his  only 
head-covering.  I called  to  mind  Sir  Walter’s  old 
woman,  who,  describing  a great  battle  in  which 
some  one  lost  his  head,  remarked,  ‘ Weel,  in  sic  a 
great  engagement  a head  was,  to  be  sure,  a sma’ 
matter,  but  'twas  a sair  loss  to  him,  poor  mon  /’ 
If  it  had  been  a head  instead  of  a hat  Sambo  could 
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not  have  pleaded  more  earnestly.  ‘ Oh,  gemmen, 
I’se  do  ony  thin’  for  my  hat.  Now,  Mass’,  pleese 
gib  my  hat.  I’se  can  sing,  can  dance— l’se  play  de 
fiddle — I’se  do  ony  thin’  for  dat  hat.  Pleese,  Mass’, 
gib  a poo’  riigga  dat  hat.’ 

“Ilis  eloquence  was  genuine  if  tried  by  the 
standard  of  success,  and  a ‘ Convention’  resulted  in 
Sambo’s  singing  and  then  dancing,  after  which  he 
was  crowned,  and  never  did  Olympian  victor  more 
proudly  wear  his  wreath  of  olive  than  did  happy 
Sambo  that  hat. 

“ I must  hasten  through  Petersburg  and  on  to 
Richmond.  Here  I was  anxious  to  remain  con- 
cealed, and  was  harbored  by  a Polish  Jew,  who  en- 
tertains spies,  sutlers,  smugglers,  blockade -run- 
ners, Union  refugees,  etc.  The  most  painful  part 
of  my  subsequent  wanderings  was  the  necessity  of 
dwelling  with  those  who,  like  this  host  of  mine, 
said  any  thing  and  swore  to  any  thing.  Had  I paid 
him  enough  he  would  have  sworn  that  I was  a Ger- 
man, a Hottentot,  or  an  iceberg.  Once  out  of  Rich- 
mond, I became  a fugitive  and  a vagabond.  Find- 
ing railroad  transportation  for  a few  miles,  I then, 
with  my  bundle  and  staff,  without  fire-arms,  my  re- 
maining money  carefully  secreted,  proceeded  on  my 
lonely  way.  I passed  thoughtfully  over  the  heights 
south  of  Fredericksburg,  where  was  fought  its  bloody 
battle ; and  going  down  into  the  city,  lodged  with 
a man,  now  keeping  a little  tavern,  whose  stately 
mansion  once  was  the  ornament  of  Middlesex  Coun- 
ty, Virginia. 

“Once  across  the  Rappahannock  I was  in  a sheer 
wilderness.  Up  to  Aquia  Creek  the  country  is,  so 
to  speak,  all  roads.  No  fences,  no  woods,  all  hav- 
ing been  burned  by  the  opposing  armies  that  have 
swept  the  whole  land  clean.  I wandered  on,  fall- 
ing in  with  numerous  robbers,  who  make  a business 
of  robbing  deserters  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
whom  they  then  turn  adrift  to  cross  over  to  Mary- 
land upon  such  rafts  as  they  can  construct. 

“One  of  these  robbers  I thus  encountered.  I 
had  entered  a narrow  gorge  when  I heard  footsteps. 
On  turning,  a stout  fellow,  armed  to  the  teeth,  call- 
ed out : ‘ Who  are  you,' and  what  right  have  you  to 
be  loitering  here  ?’  I saw  I must  be  as  saucy  as 
he,  and  replied : ‘ Who  are  you,  and  what  business 
have  you  to  stop  a man  with  a Government  pass  ?’ 
The  robber,  evidently  supposing  me  to  be  a Confed- 
erate spy  or  official,  sneaked  away. 

“To  show  the  peculiar  relation  of  this  region  to 
both  armies  I recall  another  incident.  The  old  rail- 
road crosses  a small  creek  before  it  strikes  Aquia 
Creek.  I was  walking  on  the  track  at  this  point 
and  found  the  bridge  had  been  burned.  Looking 
up  the  stream,  at  a short  distance  I discovered  a man 
and  woman  fording  it  on  horseback.  Hastening 
down  the  high  embankment  I went  to  the  lord  and 
hailed  the  man,  offering  him  a good  sum  to  come 
back  far  me  with  the  horse.  To  my  repeated  calls 
he  made  no  reply,  and,  though  he  was  met  by  quite 
a group  on  the  other  side,  no  one  seemed  to  see  me. 
After  hailing  them  again  and  again  I walked  into 
the  stream,  which  reached  to  my  waist,  and  soon 
gained  the  other  shore.  On  asking  the  man  why 
he  had  so  entirely  disregarded  me,  he  replied,  ‘ How 
did  I know  what  yer  wos  ? Yer  mought  be  a Union 
spy,  and  then  if  a Confederate  scout  seed  me  he’d 
shoot  me;  and  yer  mought  be  one  of  our  spies,  and 
then  if  a Union  scout  seed  me  he’d  a shot  me.  I'm 
hum  on  furlur  to  raise  bread  for  this  ere  fam'ly,  and 
not  to  carry  folks  over  the  crick.’  This  was  good 
logic  which  I could  not  gainsay.  Soon  after  leav- 
ing this  logician  I became  aware  that  two  troopers 
far  in  the  rear  were  on  my  track,  and  anon,  coming 
over  a rising  ground,  I came  face  to  face  with  a 
third.  Dismounting,  he  said,  ‘ You  are  my  prison- 
er.’ ‘ So  I see,  ’ replied  I,  with  an  assumed  smile ; 
adding,  ‘ I’m  glad  I met  you,  for  I want  to  rest  a 
little.’  Soon  the  others  came  up.  They  were  rebel 
scouts,  who  examined  my  * pass’  and  directed  me  to 
a hut  beyond  Aquia  Creek,  where  they  said  I would 
find  a man  to  ferry  me  across  the  Potomac.  A fish- 
erman for  two  dollars  carried  me  over  the  creek,  and 
I soon  found  the  hut  described  by  the  scouts.  But 
on  appealing  to  the  owner  he  utterly  denied  all 
knowledge  of  any  such  means  of  exit  from  Dixie. 
After  a long  parley,  however,  he  referred  me  to  his 
brother,  who,  on  being  found,  declared  with  a vol- 
ley of  oaths  that  he  had  no  boat,  never  crossed  the 
Potomac  in  his  life,  wished  all  awful  things  to  hap- 
pen to  him  here  and  hereafter  if  he  ever  heard  of 
any  one’s  crossing  at  this  point,  etc. 

“ The  truthfulness  of  these  solemn  declarations 
came  out  when,  after  my  giving  him  money,  he 
told  me  that  the  day  before  a deserting  United 
States  major  paid  him  seventy-five  dollars  for  ferry- 
ing him  over ; while,  after  waiting  four  days  for  a 
fair  opportunity — that  is,  a spell  of  foul  weather,  or 
a foggy  night — my  veracious  friend  produced  a skiff, 
and  for  a five-dollar  greenback  pushed  me  across. 

“ Then,  in  pitchy  darkness,  I obeyed  a whispered 
order  from  my  pilot,  and  stepped  over  the  bow  to 
find  myself  on  a sand  bar  on  the  Maryland  side. 
As  I felt  my  way  to  shore,  a bluff,  at  least  twenty 
feet  high,  met  me,  and  after  vain  efforts  to  obtain  a 
more  favorable  spot  whence  to  reach  the  main  land, 

I climbed  and  scrambled  up  the  rocky  cliff.  Mak- 
ing for  a distant  light,  and  approaching  a house, 
tliree  dogs  bounced  out  and  began  barking  furious- 
ly. Then  came  lights.  The  voices  of  women  were 
heard;  soon  a gruffer  voice  called,  ‘Who’s  there?’ 
I told  my  condition.  The  owner,  a wealthy  old 
bachelor,  called  off  his  dogs,  listened  to  my  story, 
said  he  dared  not  take  me  in,  Union  troops  being 
near,  as  I might  be  a spy.  I might  sleep  in  the 
cow-house.  Thither  I went  and  slept  sweetly  that 
stormy  Saturday  night  on  an  untanned  hide. 

“ Another  five-dollar  greenback  secured  my  pas- 
sage in  a fishing-smack  to  Alexandria. 

“ How  I marched  up  to  the  Provost-Marshal’s 
office  and  told  my  adventures,  how  I wept  at  the 
sight  of  the  glorious  old  Stars  and  Stripes,  how  I 
obtained  a pass,  hurried  over  to  Washington,  came 
near  beibg  kicked  out  of  a hotel,  hastened  to  the 
nearest  clothing  store,  dressed,  and  was  a man 
again,  you  must  imagine,  for  I have  no  more  to 
tell.  Ah,  as  I slept  under  the  first  blankets  I had 
seen  for  two  years,  how  I pitied  the  poor  negroes 
with  their  wretched  coverlets !” 


To  nty  friend’s  story  I will  only  add  that  I begged 
from  him,  and  now  possess,  those  home-made  jeans, 
so  worn,  soiled,  and  travel-stained;  and  mean  to 
put  them  to  a good  use. 

Shall  I exhibit  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chris- 
tian Commission? 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

An  Englishman  and  a Welshman  disputing  in  whose 
country  was  the  best  living,  said  the  Welshman,  “ There 
is  such  noble  housekeeping  in  Wales  that  I have  known 
above  a dozen  cooks  employed  at  one  wedding-dinner." 
“Ay,"  answered  the  Englishman,  “that  wag  became 
every  man  toasted  liis  own  cheese." 


The  late  Lord  Kelly  had  a very  red  face.  “Pray,  my 
lord,’’  said  Foote  to  him,  “come  and  look  over  my  garden- 
wall— my  cucumbers  are  very  backward.” 


The  advice  given  by  an  Irishman  to  his  English  friend, 
on  introducing  him  to  a regular  Tipperary  row,  wus, 
“ Wherever  you  see  a head  hit  it.” 


New  Wat  to  pay  old  Debts — A prisoner  in  The  Fleet 
sent  to  his  creditor  to  let  him  know  that  he  had  a proposal 
to  make,  which  he  believed  would  be  for  their  mutual 
benefit.  Accordingly,  the  creditor  railing  on  him  to  hear 
it:  “I  have  been  thinking,"  said  he,  “that  it  is  a very 
idle  thiug  for  me  to  lie  here,  and  put  you  to  the  expense 
of  seven  groats  a week.  My  being  so  chargeable  to  you 
has  given  me  great  uneasiness,  and  who  knows  what  it 
may  cost  you  in  the  end!  Therefore,  what  I propose  is 
this:  You  shall  let  me  out  of  prison,  and,  instead  of  seven 
groats,  you  shall  allow  me  only  eiijhteenpence  a week,  and 
the  other  tenpenoe  shall  go  toward  the  discharging  of  the 
debt." 


A very  small  officer  struck  an  old  grenadier  of  his  com- 
pany for  some  supposed  fault  in  performing  his  evolutions, 
The  grenadier  ■gravely  took  off  his  cap,  and,  holding  It 
over  the  officer  by  the  tip,  said,  “ Sir,  if  you  were  not  my 
officer,  I would  extinguish  you." 


John  was  thought  to  be  very  stupid.  He  was  sent  tr 
mill  one  day,  and  the  miller  Baid,  “John,  some  people  s y 
you  are  a fool!  Now,  tell  mo  what  you  do  know,  and  wl  "t 
you  don’t  know."  “Well,"  replied  John,  “I  know  mil1- 
era’  hogs  are  fat!"  “Yes,  that’s  well,  John!  Now,  w 1 t 
don’t  you  know  f"  “I  don’t  know  whose  com  fats  ’em . 1 


E , taking  the  portrait  of  a lady,  perceived  that  whe  i 

he  was  working  at  her  mouth  she  was  trying  to  render  it 
smaller  by  contracting  her  lips.  “ Do  not  trouble  yourse  f 
so  much,  madam,"  exclaimed  the  painter,  “if  you  pleas  , 
I will  draw  yourfface  without  any  mouth  at  all," 


It  was  said  of  one  that  remembered  every  thing  that  bo 
lent,  but  nothing  that  he  borrowed,  “that  be  hud  lost  half 
of  his  memory." 


A medical  student  under  examination,  being  asked  tho 
different  i Heels  of  heat  and  cold,  replied : “ Heat  expands 
anil  cold  contracts."  “ Quite  right ; can  you  give  me  i n 
exrm"'  ?’’  “ Yis,  Sir,  in  summer,  which  is  hot,  the  da.'- 1 

ate  miger;  but  in  winter,  which  is  cold,  the  days  a:o 
shorter.” 


Happiness  grows  at  our  own  firesides,  and  is  not  to  lo 
picked  in  strangers'  gardens. 

Soorou  SjMPuerrv.— At  Hawick,  the.  people  used  to 
wear  wooden  clogs,  which  made  a clanking  noise  on  the 
pavement.  A dying  old  woman  had  some  friends  by  her 
bedside,  who  said  to  her,  “ Weel,  Jenny,  ye  are  gaun  to 
Hecven,  an’  gin  you  should  see  our  folk  ye  can  tell  them 
that  we’re  a'  weel."  To  which  Jenny  replied,  “Wed, 
gin  I shud  see  them  I'se  tell  them,  but  you  manna  expect 
that  I am  to  gang  clank  clanking  through  Heeven  looking 
for  your  folk." 


“My  notion  of  a wife  at  forty,"  said  Jerrold,  “is,  that 
a man  should  be  able  to  change  her,  like  a bank-note,  for 
two  twenties." 


A brow-beating  counsel  asked  a witness  how  far  he  had 
been  from  a certain  place.  “Just  four  yards,  two  feet, 
and  six  inches,”  was  the  reply.  “How  came  you  to  be  so 
exact,  my  friend?"  “Because  I expected  some /ool  or 
other  would  ask  me,  and  ho  I measured  it." 

“ What  is  light  ?’’  asked  a schoolmaster  of  the  booby  of 
a class.  “A  sovereign  that  isn't  lull  weight  is  light,"  wr  J 
the  prompt  reply. 

A Joint  Conokkn. — A stupid  fellow  employed  in  blow, 
ing  a cathedral  organ,  said,  after  the  performance  of  a film 
anthem,  “I  think  we  performed  very  well  to-day.”  “ Ho 
performed  1"  answered  the  organist ; “ I think  it  was  I per- 
formed, or  I have  much  mistaken."  Shortly  after  another 
celebrated  piece  of  music  was  to  be  played.  In  the  middlo 
of  the  anthem  the  organ  stopped;  the  organist  cried  out 
in  a passion,  “Why  don't  you  blow?"  The  fellow  popped 
out  his  head  from  behind  the  organ  and  said,  “ Shall  it  bo 
we  then?" 


An  editor  at  a dinner-table  being  asked  if  he  would  tak  s 
some  pudding  replied,  in  a fit  of  abstraction,  “Owing  to  u 
crowd  of  other  matter  we  are  unable  to  find  room  for  It." 


When  Chinese  sailors  are  short  of  food  they  salt  their 
junk  and  eat  it. 

Why  is  servility  like  a man  who  is  tired  of  works  of 
imagination  ? — Because  it's  sycophancy  (sick  o’  fancy). 


A lady  once  asked  a gentleman  what  wit  was  like.  To 
which  lie  replied,  “ Like  your  ladyship’s  bottle  of  sal-vola- 
tile— poignant  at  the  first  opening,  but,  on  being  too  much 
handed  about,  loses  all  its  flavor  and  becomes  insipid." 


“You  don't  understand  your  business,  Boniface.  D‘/ 
you  never  have  a geutleman  stop  with  you  before  ?”  “ N* 
not  if  you  are  one.” 


Editors  ought  to  be  able  to  live  very  cheap— they  g 
bored  for  nothing. 

An  old  salt,  when  asked  how  he  felt  during  a recent  sc. 
vere  gale  which  he  encountered  at  sea,  and  during  which 
tlie  ship  was  in  great  peril,  replied,  in  all  sincerity  and 
simplicity,  “ Why,  I thought,  wliat  will  the  poor  fellons 
on  shore  do  now?" 


“Humble  as  I am,"  said  a bullying spoutcr,  “I  still  re- 
member that  I'm  a fraction  of  this  magnificent  •republic." 
“ You  are  indeed,"  said  a by-stunder,  “ and  a vulgar  one  at 
that." 


In  a large  company  at  dinner,  Brace,  the  African  ex- 
plorer, whose  extraordinary  statements  were  at  the  first 
thought  to  be  of  the  Munchausen  class,  was  relating  th : 
most  wonderful  of  his  adventures,  wheu  some  one  a.-k  d 
him  what  musical  instruments  were  used  In  Abyssin:.  ? 
Bruce  hesitated  for  a moment,  and  then  said,  "I  thii  ’ T 
saw  one  lyre  there."  George  Selwyn  whispered  to  i ;■ 
next  neighbor,  “ Yes,  and  there  is  one  less  since  he  lift 
the  country."  

When  a lady  returns  the  presents  she  has  received  from 
her  lover,  is  she  supposed  to  include  a return  of  his  affec- 


“I  once  saw  a regiment  of  negroes  on  parade,"  said  a 
traveler,  “and  when  they  came  to  the  ‘ right  dress,’  witli 
the  whites  of  their  eyes  all  turned,  it  looked  just  like  a 
chalk  mark.'’  


-»‘The  Schoolmaster  Abroad."  — \7e  should  like  to 
heir  tilie  fpUJBjeqU  of  tba  schoolmaster’!  wife  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  her  husband  Being  so  often  abroad. 
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BURNING  OF  THE  STEAMER 
“ BERKSHIRE.” 

The  new  and  handsome  steamer  Berkshire , of 
the  New  York  and  Hudson  line,  took  fire  on  her 
passage  down  the  river  on  Wednesday  night,  8th 
instant,  when  a short  distance  above  Poughkeepsie, 
and  was  almost  totally  destroyed.  She  had  on 
board  nearly  150  passengers,  some  live-stock,  and 
a large  quantity  of  freight.  As  soon  as  it  was  as- 
certained that  she  was  on  fire,  the  pilot  immediate- 
ly headed  her  for  shore,  the  engine  at  the  time 
working  at  full  speed ; but  before  she  struck  the 
mud  all  the  wood-work  was  one  vast  sheet  of  flame. 
The  scene  that  followed  beggars  description.  Men 
frantic  with  fear;  children  crying  (and  it  is  said 
that  there  were  quite  a number  of  little  ones  on 
board);  men  shouting,  the  flames  crackling,  and 
the  passengers  jumping  overboard,  formed  a sight 
terrible  to  behold.  Furniture  of  every  description 
was  floating  in  tfye  water,  some  of  the  pieces  up- 
holding a few  of  the  unfortunate  beings. 

One  little  boy,  with  his  grandmother,  was  in  a 
state-room,  and  when  he  heard  the  alarm  he  en- 
deavored to  open  the  door  of  his  room,  but  could 
not.  He  then  managed  to  get  out  of  the  window, 
and  tried  to  save  his  relative ; but  so  close  were  the 
flames  that  he  had  to  jump  overboard  to  save  his 
own  life.  The  lady  was  probably  suffocated. 

One  of  the  most  heart-rending  scenes  in  this  ter- 
rible disaster  was  the  case  of  Mrs.  Hanford.  On 
ascertaining  her  danger  she  seized  her  babe  and  her 
daughter,  and  jumped  overboard,  leaving  her  little 
son  standing  on  the  stern  of  the  vessels  After  she 
got  in  the  water  she  was  compelled  to  relinquish 
her  hold  on  her  little  ones,  and  they  both  went  down. 
A man  with  his  child  in  his  arms,  who  was  in  the 
water  close  by  her,  seeing  that  the  mother  was  in 
the  act  of  sinking,  seized  hold  of  her  and  buoyed 
her  up;  but,  alas!  in  doing  so  he  lost  his  own 
child. 

In  all  some  forty  persons  perished.  The  pilot 
and  engineer  remained  at  their  posts  until  the  boat 
struck  the  shore.  Nineteen  bodies  have  been  recov- 
ered from  the  wreck.  There  is  not  a vestige  of  the 
wood-work  of  the  Berkshire  above  water-mark  that 
has  not  been  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  a 
portion  of  the  starboard  wheel-house.  Both  smoke- 
stacks have  fallen.  The  walking-beam  and  other 
portions  of  the  machinery  are  still  standing.  The 
after-part  of  the  boat,  from  the  paddles  to  the  stern, 
is  entirely  submerged.  Twenty  bodies  are  supposed 
to  be  there. 

The  fire  originated  in  the  lamp-room,  and  was 
caused  by  the  explosion  of  a lamp.  The  violence 
of  the  fire  was  caused  by  the  large  quantity  of  hay 
on  board  becoming  ignited  as  soon  as  the  fire  burst 
from  the  lamp-room,  and  which  might  have  just  as 
well  been  so  much  alcohol  as  regards  combustion. 

The  Berkshire  was  a first-class  steamer,  and  was 
built  at  Athens  last  season.  She  made  one  or  two 
trips  to  New  York  last  fall  to  test  her  machinery ; 
but  she  was  not  permanently  placed  on  the  river 
until  this  spring.  Her  engine  was  taken  out  of  the 
hull  of  the  South  A merica,  but  it  was  enlarged  and 
made  more  powerful. 

Our  sketch  on  the  first  page  gives  a vivid  view 
of  the  steamer  at  the  time  of  the  calamity. 


GENERAL  GRANT’S  GREAT 
CAMPAIGN. 


described  in  accounts  of  the  forward  movement. 
The  river  is  deep,  muddy,  and  thickly  fringed  with 
wood.  The  ferry-master  at  Hanover  sunk  his  boat 
on  the  approach  of  our  forces. 

In  reference  to  the  sketch  of  the  Fourteenth  New 
York  Heavy  Artillery  Crossing  the  North  Anna, 
given  on  page 404,  our  artist  writes : “After  Han- 
cock had  crossed  the  North  Anna,  Burnside  was 
ordered  over  to  connect  the  line  of  battle.  To  do 
this  he  had  to  cross  the  river  by  the  Chesterfield 
bridge  on  the  Telegraph  road  to  Richmond.  The 
rebels  had  a fine  range  on  this  bridge,  and  a 4-gun 
battery  played  upon  it  all  day,  whenever  troops  ap- 
peared upon  it.  As  the  columns  double-quicked  it 
over  shell  would  burst  right  about  them,  covering 
the  men  with  dust  when  they  struck  the  ground,  and 
wounding  a few  of  the  soldiers.  The  crest  from 
which  our  batteries  are  represented  replying  to  the 
fire  was  captured  the  day  previous  by  General 
Berry’s  old  brigade,  to  which  the  Ninety-third  New 
York  Volunteers  have  been  assigned.  The  assault 
and  capture  of  this  point  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  dashing  incidents  of  the  campaign.  The  reb- 
els were  so  severely  handled  that  they  had  not  time 
to  burn  the  bridge.  Many  were  captured  and  some 
drowned  at  this  place.” 

In  the  battle  at  Cold  Harbor,  June  1,  Stevens’s 
battery,  belonging  to  the  Sixth  Corps,  was  so  near 
the  rebel  lines  that  the  soldiers  nicknamed  it  “ Bat- 
tery Insult.”  It  stirred  up  the  rebels  in  a most  ag- 
gravating manner,  and  was  an  excessively  danger- 
ous spot  to  be  seen  in.  After  a discharge  of  the 
pieces  hundreds  of  bullets  would  zip  through  the 
embrasures  and  around  the  earth-work  ; occasion- 
ally round  shot  would  batter  down  portions  of  the 
work,  but  the  artillerists  Btuck  to  it  and  did  good 
execution.  It  will  be  noticed,  in  our  sketch  on 
page  404,  that  the  limber  chests  have  been  taken 
off  the  carriages,  and  placed  in  trenches  dug  for 
their  security. 

The  picture  on  pages  408  and  409  illustrates  one 
of  the  grandest  charges  of  the  war — that  of  Bar- 
low’s  Division  in  the  Battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  June 
1.  General  Barlow  held  the  extreme  left  of  the 
army;  A correspondent  of  the  Times  thus  describes 
the  charge : 

Barlow  had  directed  that  his  attacking  brigades  should, 
previously  to  the  assault,  be  moved  out,  and  formed  just 
in  rear  of  the  picket  line.  From  this  point  they  advanced 
for  half  a mile,  through  woods  and  over  open  intervals, 
under  a severe  fire,  square  up  to  the  enemy’s  works.  That 
portion  of  ids  front  where  the  right  of  Miles's  brigade 
joined  with  the  left  of  Brooks's — the  same  brigades  that 
so  brilliantly  carried  the  famous  salient  in  the  lines  of 
Spottsylvanla — succeeded  in  a similar  splendid  coup  here ; 
they  got  over  and  into  the  enemy’s  parapet,  capturing  his 
guns  (four  light  12-pounders),  his  colors,  and  five  or  six 
hundred  prisoners,  about  three  hundred  of  whom  were  se- 
cured by  promptly  passing  them  to  the  rear.  The  storm- 
ing column,  in  fact,  was  just  turning  the  enemy’s  guns 
on  the  retreating  rebels  when  powerful  reinforcements 
from  the  second  rebel  line  appeared  advancing.  Barlow's 
brigades — stout  hearts,  not  used  to  pale  before  the  greatest 
odds — could  have  held  their  own  under  conditions  the  least 
short  of  desperation,  but  the  situation  in  which  they  now 
found  themselves  o’erleaped  its  limits.  It  was  not  merely 
the  overwhelming  front  that  came  pressing  down  upon 
them — of  that  they  had  no  fear— but  the  position  they  had 
gained  placed  them  in  advance  of  the  whole  line  of  battle, 
and  gave  the  rebel  artillery  the  opportunity  for  a deadly 
enfilading  fire.  -Besides  this,  they  had  lost  the  directing 
heads  of  two  of  the  chief  commanders.  Brooks  and 
Byrnes,  “souls  of  courage  all  compact,"  fell  seriously 
wounded,  and  all  the  organizations  had  suffered  fearfully 
from  an  unparalleled  loss  of  officers.  In  this  state  of  facts 
they  fell  back,  bringing  with  them  the  prisoners  they  had 
taken  and  a captured  color,  but  not  the  guns.  They  fell 
back,  but  not  to  their  original  position ; to  a position  far 
in  advance  of  that  they  had  held,  and  at  different  points 
not  more  than  fifty  yards  from  the  enemy. 


We  continue  this  week  our  sketches  illustrative 
of  scenes  and  events  in  General  Grant’s  great  cam- 
paign in  Virginia. 

On  page  412  we  give  a view  of  the  position  near 
Cold  Harbor,  June  2.  Our  artist,  A.  R.  Waud, 
furnishes  the  following  explanation  of  this  sketch : 

“ At  this  point  the  Second  and  Sixth  Corps  join. 
One  of  Gibbons’s  brigades  (M ‘Kean's,  Second  Di- 
vision, Second  Corps)  appears  on  the  left  of  the  pic- 
ture, massed  under  a crest.  In  this  brigade  are  the 
Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Massachusetts,  etc.  To 
the  right  of  the  house  is  the  old  Jersey  brigade  of 
the  Sixth  Corps.  Their  term  of  service  expires 
June  3,  and  they  leave  the  army  with  an  unsur- 
passed reputation.  The  lines  these  troops  hold 
have  been  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  are  not  more 
than  a hundred  yards  from  the  rebel  front.  The 
smoke  on  the  extreme  left  marks  the  position  of  a 
section  of  Stevens’s  battery,  while  Mott's  battery 
occupies  the  fore-ground.  These  and  other  bat- 
teries at  this  point  soon  silenced  the  enemy’s  artil- 
lery, while  musket-balls  in  reckless  profusion  swept 
the  rifle-pits,  among  which  the  dead  and  wounded 
lay  thickly.” 

The  last  Fight  of  the  Pennsylvania  Re- 
serves is  illustrated  on  page  412.  The  Reserves 
were  attacked  by  Early’s  corps,  which  came  out 
of  the  woods,  covered  by  artillery,  and  in  line  of 
battle  swept  down  upon  Crawford’s  command. 
At  first  some  of  the  regiments  gave  way,  but  were 
rallied,  and  the  brigade  seen  in  the  fore-ground 
stood  with  conspicuous  gallantry  under  their  com- 
mander, Colonel  Fisher.  The  rebels  were  re- 
pulsed, and  retreated  in  disorder.  General  Craw- 
ford and  staff  were  close  to  the  house  during  the 
fight.  A rebel  shell  set  it  on  fire,  and  it  was  con- 
sumed during  the  engagement. 

On  page  405  are  sketches  showing  the  troops  of 
General  Barlow  in  front  of  the  rebel  works,  and 
the  passage  of  the  Pamunkey  at  Hanover  by  the 
army  in  its  advance  from  the  North  Anna.  Gen- 
eral" Barlow’s  position  on  the  front,  where  this 
sketch  was  taken,  was  twelve  miles  from  Rich- 
mond. Mr.  Waud  says: 

“The  sketch  was  taken  from  the  Sheldon  House, 
a mansion  nearly  two  hundred  years  old,  built  of 
imported  glazed  brick,  and  occupied  by  a lot  of  wo- 
men and  children,  who  refused  to  leave,  although 
fiftv  or  sixty  rebel  cannon-shot  passed  through  the 
building,  they  sought  refuge  in  the  cellar.  The 
works  seen  from  this  point  consist  of  a double  row 
of  rifle-pits  on  the  crest  above  the  stream  called 
Tolopatamoy,  with  epaulements  for  guns,  not  more 
than  600  yards  away.  The.  guns, ( flags,  and  men 
are  distinctly  visiblo  from  this  mansion. 

The  crowing  of  the- Pamunkey  has  heen, fully. 


In  reference  to  our  picture  our  artist  writes: 
“ This  sketch  represents  a portion  of  the  line  at  the 
time  when  they  had  captured  the  first  line  of  rifle- 
pits,  and  were  about  to  advance  upon  the  second. 
The  regiment  is  the  New  York  Seventh  Heavy  Ar- 
tillery. Some  of  the  men  are  seen  over  the  embank- 
ment endeavoring  to  turn  the  enemy’s  captured 
guns  upon  them,  under  the  direction  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Morris,  Colonel  Porter  having  been 
killed  in  the  charge.  In  the  fore-ground  the  pris- 
oners are  seen  rapidly  divesting  themselves  of  their 
accoutrements,  the  first  thing  being  always  the  dis- 
arming of  the  captured.  Near  them  some  soldiers 
are  moving  the  Colonel  in  a blanket;  and  above  a 
captured  flag,  with  the  Virginia  State  arms  embla- 
zoned upon  it,  is  carried  in  by  one  of  our  soldiers." 


QUITE  ALONE. 

By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

LILY  IS  ACTUALLY  AT  HOME. 

Once  more  Lily  traversed  the  up-hill  pave- 
ment, and  marveled  at  the  great  rolling  turbu- 
lent gutters  in  the  roadways : gutters  which  in 
those  days  often  bore  on  their  inky  bosoms  the 
carcasses  of  defunct  cats  and  dogs,  that  rolled 
past,  swift  and  supine,  toward  the  Infinite  re- 
served for  the  beasts. 

Once  more  she  saw  the  clumsy  oil-lamps -slung 
on  ropes  across  the  streets,  and  smelled  the  faint 
odor  of  the  melons  and  peaches,  and  the  quicker 
aroma  of  the  grapes  from  the  fruiterers’  shops. 
The  way  was  by  back  streets,  where  there  were 
few  brilliant  shops,  full  of  gold,  and  silver,  and 
jewels,  and  rich  dresses,  and  beautiful  pictures. 
But  to  the  timid  little  hermit  just  escaped  from 
her  thralldom,  the  narrow,  dirty  streets  of  old 
Paris  were  ineffably  charming.  The  great  dishes 
full  of  wet  partly-cooked  spinach,  like  green  mor- 
tar, in  the  green-grocers’ shops;  the  giant  pump- 
kins at  the  doors,  some  cleft  in  twain,  and  dis- 
closing a voluptuous  mine  of  golden  squash  and 
seedfulness  within,  that  looked  like  the  heads  of 
grim  Paynim  warriors  stricken  off  by  the  two- 
handed  swords  of  doughty  Crusaders  ; the  eggs 
boiled  in  cochineal  (ns  Madame  Prudence  ex- 
plained) to  make  their  shells  red:  “e’est  pour 
distraire  l’ceil,  mon  enfant j”  the  long  strings  of 
dumpy  little  sausages ; the 'shapely  pigs’  feet  cun- 
ningly truffled,  as  though  they  had  corns  defiant 
of  the  skillfulest  chiropodist ; the  other  wonder- 


I ful  preparations  of  pork  at  the  charcutiers’ ; the 
butchers’  shops,  with  their  marble  dressers  and 
gilt  iron  railings,  and  their  scraggy  but  lively- 
colored  show  of  meat ; the  glaring  sign-boards ; 
the  dazzling  show  of  pewter  pitchers  in  the  wine- 
shops ; the  ticket-porters  dozing  on  their  trucks, 
with  their  shirt- collars  open,  disclosing  their 
shaggy,  vein-corrugated  necks;  the  throng  of 
little  boy-soldiers  with  vacant  faces  and  red  legs ; 
of  priests  in  shovel -hats;  of  policemen  with 
swords  and  cocked-hats ; of  mustached  old  wo- 
men, very  like  the  two  Fates  who  came  to  card 
wool  at  the  Pension,  trolling  monstrous  barrows 
full  of  fruit  or  vegetables;  the  water-carriers 
with  their  pails;  the  alert  little  work-women, 
with  their  trim  white  caps,  whisking  along  with 
their  skirts  thrown  over  one  arm  ; the  wonder- 
ful poodle -dogs  with  tufted  tails  and  curling 
manes,  like  pacific  lions  of  a smaller  growth; 
the  liquorice-water  seller  with  his  pagoda  at  his 
back  hung  with  bells  and  banners,  and  his  clean 
napkin  and  arsenal  of  bright  tin  mags ; the  wo- 
man who  sold  the  jumbles,  and  the  man  who 
sold  metal  taps;  the  wandering  glazier  with  his 
cry  of  “ Vitrier-e-e-e-er !”  the  old  clothesman, 
no  Jew  he,  but  a stout  Christian,  who  looked  as 
though  he  had  spent  a good  many  years  travel- 
ing in  Galilee,  and  had  begun  to’  waver  in  his 
faith  somewhat,  crying,  “Vieux  habits,  vieux 
galons !”  the  very  beggars  and  blackguard  little 
boys  in  torn  blue  blouses,  who  splashed  in  the 
gutters,  or  ffihde  faces  behind  the  backs  of  the 
cocked-hatted  policemen;  all  had  charms  for 
Lily.  She  could  not  help  observing  that  most 
of  the  surrounding  objects — animate  as  well  as 
inanimate — were  exceedingly  dirty,  and  that  the 
atmosphere  was  heavily  laden  with  tobacco  smoke ; 
but  the  entire  spectacle  was  charming  to  her, 
nevertheless. 

By-and-by,  in  the  wane  of  the  afternoon  (for 
they  had  walked  leisurely,  and  Madame  Pru- 
dence had  met  several  acquaintances,  the  ma- 
jority bearing  large  baskets  from  which  the 
stalks  of  vegetables  protruded,  or  the  heads  of 
fowls  dangled,  and  who  were  manifestly  of  the 
culinary  calling),  they  crossed  the  great  roaring 
Boulevard  — which  the  housekeeper  told  Lily 
was  an  ocean  of  wickedness,  and  to  be  avoided, 
save  on  feast-days,  when  the  good  people  came 
out  as  well  as  the  bad — and  entered  a maze  of 
streets  much  wider  and  cleaner,  but  much  quiet- 
er. There  were  few  shops,  but  many  white 
walls,  seeming  to  stretch  onward  for  miles,  and 
relieved  only  by  jalousied  windows  and  heavy 
portes  cocheres.  Lily’s  heart  sank  within  her. 
All  looked  older ; but  then  all  was  as  still  and 
as  gloomy  as  the  stark  and  sepulchral  suburb  of 
Saint  Philippe  du  Roule. 

“ Does  the  good  lady — does  Madame  de  Ker- 
golay — keep  a Pension?”  she  asked,  nervously. 

Madame  Prudence  could  feel  the  little  arm 
quivering  within  her  own,  and  patted  it  again, 
reassuringly. 

“Courage,  my  child!”  she  said,  with  a merry 
laugh.  “Why,  we  have  not  the  boldness  of  a 
guinea-pig.  We  have  done  with  Pensions  for 
good.  No  more  classes,  no  more  haricots,  no 
more  tasks  and  penances,  no  more  Marcassins ! 
A Pension,  my  faith ! Madame  la  Baronne  de 
Kergolay  — a baroness,  mind  you,  of  the  old 
stock,  and  not  one  of  the  day  before  yesterday — 
is  a lady  of  ancient  extraction,  high  rank,  and 
ascertained  position  in  society.  She  has  had 
misfortunes,  cruel  and  bitter  misfortunes;  but 
sooner  than  keep  a Pension,  and  suck  the  blood 
of  young  children,  she  would  stand  and  sell 
matches  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  la  Chaussee 
d’Antin.  Yes,  my  child;  suck  their  blood! 
That  is  what  the  Marcassin  does.  She  is  a real 
Count  Ugolino.” 

A considerable  period  had  apparently  elapsed 
since  Madame  Prudence  had  perused  the  works 
of  Dante.  Lily,  however,  knew  qnite  as  little  i 
about  Count  Ugolino  as  the  housekeeper  did ; ! 
and  the  assurance  that  Madame  de  Kergolay  did 
not  keep  a school  was  quite  sufficient  for  her. 

The  baroness  lived  in  the  Marais,  in  one  of 
the  tallest  and  oldest  houses  of  that  tall  old  quar- 
ter. It  was  a red  brick  house,  too — almost  as 
great  a rarity  in  Paris  as  a stone  house  is  in  Lon- 
don. The  entire  mansion,  Madame  Prudence 
took  care  to  inform  Lily,  belonged  to  the  baron- 
ess ; but  she  let  it  out  in  flats  to  respectable  ten- 
ants, and  reserved  only  one  floor,  the  third,  for 
her  own  use. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

IN  THE  MARAIS. 

If  Madame  de  Kergolay  had  lived  on  a third 
floor  in  London,  the  altitude  of  her  dwelling- 
place  would  have  been  accepted  as  prima  facial- 
ly conclusive  evidence  of  her  impoverished  cir- 
cumstances. But  indigence,  in  Paris,  does  not 
necessarily  correspond  with  the  number  of  stairs 
you  have  to  mount  to  your  abode;  and,  al- 
though the  baroness’s  apartment  was  au  troi- 
sfeme,  it  was  spacious,  comfortable,  and  even  el- 
egant. 

Madame  Prudence  was  short-winded,  and,  as 
she  toiled  up  the  staircase,  uttered  sundry  in- 
vectives against  a certain  “ Satanff’  asthma  which 
troubled  her.  The  Abbe  Chatain  would  not  have 
failed  to  reprove  her  for  using  so  naughty  an  ad- 
jective; and  of  this  eventuality  Madame  Pru- 
dence seemed  herself  aware ; for  on  the  second 
landing  she  objurgated  the  asthma  with  bated 
breath,  and  apostrophized  it  only  as  a “Cosaque.” 
But  she  was  very  glad  to  rest  a while  on  this 
penultimate  flight,  while  Lily  gazed  with  ad- 
miration through  an  oeil-de-boenf  casement  on 
the  vast  panorama  of  slated  roofs  and  chimney- 
stacks  which  stretched  around  and  beneath  her. 
The  sweetly-savored  smoke  from  the  wood  fires 
curled  in  delicate  violet  hue  against  the  clear 
blue  sky ; and  the  distant  melody  of  a piano — 
played  not  as  a school  task,  but  for  pleasure,  for 
the  instrumentalist  caroled  a lively  ditty  as  he 
sang — came  and  smote  her  very  sweetly  on  the 


ear.  It  was  a simple  matter  to  be  pleased  with, 
yet  Lily  felt  as  though  she  could  have  clapped 
her  hands,  and  sung  back  again.  Poor  little 
creature!  she  had  seen  so  little,  as  yet,  of  the 
only  city  in  the  world  worth  living  in ! 

“I  should  like,”  she  said,  in  airy  prattle  to 
her  new-found  friend,  “always  to  live  here,  and 
look  through  that  window.  See,  there  is  a wo- 
man hanging  out  linen  on  a roof.  Oh,  if  there 
were  only  some  birds!  There  used  to  be  birds 
at  Miss  Bunnycastle’s.” 

“Bird  yourself,”  rejoined  the  good-humored 
housekeeper.  “ Silly  little  chatterer,  you’d  soon 
get  tired  of  your  bird’s-eye  view,  I’ll  warrant. 
Yes,  yes,  there  are  better  things  to  be  seen  with- 
in. Come ! my  respiration  is  a little  restored. 
We  will  ring  at  the  good  lady’s  bell.” 

A lively  piece  of  sculpture,  in  the  likeness  of  a 
horse’s  fore -foot,  hung  at  the  end  of  a silken 
cord  by  the  side  of  a door  whose  central  panel 
exhibited  a brass  plate,  and  thereon,  in  very  spiky 
and  attenuated  black  letters,  the  words,  “Ma- 
dame la  Baronne  de  Kergolay.”  Lily  felt  a slight 
tremor  when  she  read  “baroness."  The  remem- 
brance of  a former  “countess”  was  rather  con- 
ducive to  a conviction  on  her  part  that  she  had 
had  enough  to  do  with  titles  of  nobility  for  the 
term  of  her  natural  life. 

A withered  old  man,  very  diminutive,  but  with 
a very  large  head,  and  perhaps  the  thinnest  pair 
of  spindle-shanks  ever  seen  out  of  a museum  of 
anatomical  preparations,  opened  the  door,  and 
grinned  in  a hospitable  manner  at  the  new- 
comers. 

“This  is  my  brother  Thomas,”  said  Madame 
Prudence,  introducing  the  little  old  man,  “al- 
though you  will  oftener  hear  him  addressed  by 
his  little  name  of  Vieux  Sablons.  He  is  twemy 
years  older  than  I,  but  in  his  youth  was  a fu- 
rious gaillard.  Even  now  il  fait  des  farces.  He 
is  as  upright  as  a dart,  as  strong  as  Hercu.es, 
and  sain  comme  mon  ceil.” 

Thomas,  otherwise  Vieux  Sablons,  grinned  so 
extensively  while  these  praises  were  being  be- 
stowed on  him  that,  in  the  mind  of  the  timid, 
some  fear  might  have  arisen  respecting  the  per- 
manent cohesion  of  his  superior  and  inferior  jaws. 
This  time,  however,  no  divorce  between  the  up- 
per and  lower  portions  of  his  head  took  place. 
The  grin  subsiding  into  a smirk,  he  shut  the  out- 
er door  behind  the  visitors,  and  ushered  them 
into  the  interior  of  the  premises. 

Lily  remarked  that  Thomas’s  large  head, 
though  quite  bald  on  the  summit,  and  very  scant- 
ily furnished  with  thin  locks  about  the  ears,  was 
plentifully  powdered.  He  wore,  moreover,  ear- 
rings : at  which,  I take  it,  an  English  Jeames 
would  have  been  astounded,  if  not  scandalized. 
He  ■was  habited  in  a green  livery  coat,  short  in 
the  waist,  and  shorter  in  the  tails,  shortest  of  all 
from  a proportional  point  of  view  in  the  cuffs, 
and  ornamented  with  a shoulder-knot  of  tarnish- 
ed silver  bullion.  It  was  a coat  worn  to  the 
very  shabbiest,  and  scrupulously  neat ; and  the 
large  plated  buttons  bad  been  so  often  polished 
that  the  armorial  cognizance  on  them,  as  on  a 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  franc,  was  well-nigh  de- 
faced. Thomas’s  waistcoat  had  fallen  likewise 
into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf— or  rather  the  leaf 
that  is  sere  without  being  yellow ; for  the  original 
hue  of  the  nankeen  which  formed  its  texture  had, 
through  repeated  ablutions,  vanished.  His  green 
velvet  nether  garments  likewise  suggested  to  the 
observant  spirit  that  they  had  originally  formed 
the  covering  of  a Utrecht  sofa  of  the  time  of  the 
First  Empire,  which  had  been  very  liberally  sat 
upon  by  the  beaux  and  belles  of  that  epoch.  He 
wore  silk  stockings  of  no  particular  color,  and, 
where  they  were  not  cobweb,  his  hose,  like  the 
late  Sir  John  Cutler’s,  were  one  darn.  Still,  any 
little  shortcomings  that  might  have  been  notice- 
able in  his  apparel  were  amply  compensated  by 
a prodigious  pair  of  cut  steel  buckles  in  his  shoes, 
and  by  a protruding  shirt-frill  or  jabot : so  white, 
so  starched,  and  so  stiff  that  it  gave  him  the  ap- 
pearance of  a piece  of  Palissy-ware,  cleaving  with 
distended  fin  its  way  through  life,  like  one  of  poor 
Bernard’s  perch  through  a dish. 

“ He  wore  that  coat  before  the  assembly  of 
notables  met,”  whispered  Madame  Prudence. 
“ He  was  a running  footman  at  Vieux  Sablons. 
He  has  worn  l’e'pee  en  cote — the  sword  by  his 
side.  Ah,  the  glad  days ! ” 

Anon  they  had  passed  through  a cheerful 
dining-room  with  the  usual  floor  of  inlaid  wood, 
light  chintz  hangings  and  furniture,  and  'plenty 
of  mirrors.  At  each  of  the  three  windows  there 
was  a glittering  cage,  and  in  each  cage  a canary 
was  singing. 

“ Hao ! it  is  better  than  the  staircase,”  quoth 
Madame  Prudence,  slyly. 

Lily  thought  so,  indeed,  when  they  came  to  the 
next  room,  the  saloon,  where  the  mirrors  had 
richer  frames — all  tarnished,  though — and  where 
there  were  more  birds,  as  many  as  four  in  a cage, 
and  a beautiful  globe  full  of  gold  and  silver  fish, 
and  some  stately  pictures  of  ladies  in  hoops,  and 
gentlemen  with  wigs  and  swords,  and  some  old- 
er portraits  of  cavaliers  in  slouched  hats  and 
curled  mustaches,  and  dames  in  ringlets  and 
point  lace.  Here  the  furniture  was  of  dark 
carved  wood,  with  elaborate  cushions  and  backs 


in  needle-work. 

“All  Madame’s  doing,”  whispered  the  house- 
keeper. “ She  is  an  angel  at  her  needle,  but 
they  were  put  together  by  the  tapissier  of  the 
quarter.  The  old  furniture  was  broken  to  pieces ; 
the  mirrors  and  the  pictures  my  brother  saved ; 
but  there’s  not  a portrait  without  a bullet-hole 
or  the  gash  of  a knife  in  it,  carefully  mended ; 
not  a looking-glass  frame  but  the  glass  itself  has 
been  smashed.  What  von  see  is  nearly  all  that 
is  left  of  the  chateau  of  Vieux  Sablons.” 

Again  they  went  on,  nntil  Thomas,  lifting  up’ 
i heavy  drapery  of  old  tapestry  veiling  a door, 
tapped  discreetly  at  it.  His  large  head  disap- 
peared in  the  hangings-  but  he  speedily  withdrew 
it,  and  turutefll  & ti>  ward!  the  visitors  with  a re  as- 
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1 ‘ Madame  will  receive,  ’’  he  said.  “ She  is  not 
guying  her  breviary.  Go  in,  my  children.” 

Lily  observed,  as  he  retired,  that,  although 
he  was  as  “ upright  as  a dart,  ” the  gait  of  Vieux 
Sablons  was  very  feeble,  and  he  hobbled. 

Madame  Prudence  seemed  to  divine  the  girl’s 
thoughts. 

“Yes,"  she  said,  with  pleasant  pride.  “ Thom- 
as is  of  a certain  age.  He  is  no  longer  in  his 
first  youth.  He  is  eighty,  and  for  sixty-five 
years,  man  and  boy,  has  been  in  the  service  of 
the  family.  But  he  is  agile.  Oh ! he  is  alert. 
Ma  parole  d’honnenr,  I think  he  could  dance  the 
gavotte  as  well  as  Monsieur  Vestris." 

But  here  Madame  Prudence  was  inwardly  re- 
minded that  priests’  housekeepers  have  no  right 
to  be  critical  on  the  execution  of  so  mundane  a 
performance  as  the  gavotte,  and  she  was  for  a 
moment  covered  with  confusion.  She  muttered, 
however,  something  about  the  old  thoughts  that 
had  come  into  her  head  through  the  presence  of 
young  people,  and,  pushing  aside  the  drapery, 
led  Lily  in. 

They  found  themselves  in  a neat  smiling  little 
room  that  was  half  boudoir  and  half  bedchamber, 
the  walls  hung  with  antique  tapestry  in  which 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  brave  with  ribbons 
— for  their  very  crooks  and  the  necks  of  their 
sheep  were  hung  with  the  parti-colored  products 
of  the  loom — were  grinning  as  affably  upon  all 
comers  ns  Thomas,  yclept  Vieux  Sablons.  Their 
smiles  had  somewhat  faded  from  the  stitches 
which  years  ngone  had  been  fixed  in  perpetual 
caehinnarion  by  busy  fingers  now  fleshless  in  the 
tomb,  but  they  continued  to  grin  valorously.  As 
though  there  had  really  ever  been  such  a place 
as  Arcadia,  as  though  the  real  names  of  Cory- 
don  and  Phillis  had  not  been  Colin  and  Margot, 
who  hud  pined  in  rags  and  penury,  and  fed  on 
black  bread  (and,  when  that  was  scarce,  on  boil- 
ed grass),  while  the  beaux  in  wigs  had  been 
writing  epigrams  to  the  belles  in  hoops  at  the 
tall-roofed  ch&tean  yonder.  As  though  the  cha- 
teau had  never  been  burnt  down  by  Corvdons 
and  Phillises  infuriated  by  famine  and  oppres- 
sion. As  though  there  had  never  been  a guillo- 
tine erected  in  permanency  at  the  Maine,  a des- 
ecrated parish  church,  a broken  cross,  and  a 
Reign  of  Terror.  And  the  shepherds  and  shep- 
herdesses went  on  smiling,  in  a third  floor  in  the 
Marais,  as  they  had  once  smiled  in  the  great 
hall  of  Vieux  Sablons. 

There  were  more  birds  in  this  room ; and  their 
diversified  twittering  was,  to  tell  truth,  some- 
what embarrassing  to  the  newly- arrived  stranger. 
One  soon  grew  accustomed,  however,  to  a riot 
which  of  all  riots  is  the  most  tolerable.  There 
was  a dwarfish  coffee-colored  pug-dog,  too,  of 
the  breed  called  “carlin”  — a detestable  little 
beast  with  a red  leather  collar  hung  with  bells, 
and  a face  like  that  of  a negro  pugilist  (who  had 
lost  the  fight)  seen  through  the  small  end  of  an 
opera-glass.  This  pet  and  treasure  yapjted  and 
japped  about  the  room,  and  at  first  seemed  in- 
clined to  cultivate  a hostile  acquaintance  with 
Lily’s  ankles — dear  me!  how  very  late  in  the 
day  I am  in  telling  you  that  our  solitary  one  had 
begun  to  have  ankles,  and  that  they  were  very 
shapely — but  was  soon  recalled  to  order  by  a 
mild  voice;  a voice  which  addressed  him  now 
as  “little  tyrant,”  and  now  as  “little  cherished 
one.” 

On  a cushion  of  tambour-work,  which  was 
moved  about  as  the  sun’s  rays  affected  different 
strips  of  the  flooring,  couched,  grave  and  mag- 
isterial, and  with  a frill  of  fur  like  an  Eliza- 
bethan ruff  round  his  neck,  a monstrous  Angori 
cat.  It  was  said,  long  ago,  that  no  human  being 
could  ever  have  been  as  wise  as  Thurlow  looked ; 
but  the  impenetrable  sagacity  of  the  Angora’s 
countenance  would  have  reduced  the  chancellor, 
wig,  seals,  and  all,  to  idiotcy  by  contrast.  The 
Angora  cat’s  name  was  Miriflon. 

In  this  room  there  was  a handsome  circular 
table  of  raarquoterie,  laden  with  books,  with 
flowers,  with  needle-work.  There  were  cunning 
little  green  silk  screens  to  subdue  the  light  and 
the  heat  of  the  fire,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
warmth  of  the  weather,  was  crackling  on  the 
polished  andirons  of  the  roomy  chimney.  In  a 
far-off  alcove  there  was  a bed:  looking  more, 
however,  like  a vast  ottoman  : with  a faultlessly 
adjusted  counterpane  of  quilted  crimson  silk.  I 

By  the  work-table,  a screen  before  her  eyes,  I 
in  a long,  low,  invalid  chair,  reclined  a very* old  . 
lady,  whose  hair  was  like  undressed,  but  highly  i 
bleached,  flax ; whose  lineaments  seemed  to  have  I 
been  cut  in  marble ; whose  complexion  was  soft  ! 
and  clear  as  virgin  wax.  Her  hands,  Lily  no-  ! 
ticed,  were  as  white  as  the  Marcassin’s ; bnt  they  i 
were  mild  hands,  gentle  hands,  innocent  hands,  ! 
hands  that  closed  only  when  they  were  clasped  j 
in  prayer,  that  opened  only  to  give  something  : 
away.  She  was  clad  in  gray  silk,  and  a kind 
of  laced  kerchief  was  tied  under  her  head.  She 
wore  spectacles,  and  she  had  not  a tooth  in  her 
head ; but  she  looked,  for  all  that,  very  like  a 
saint. 

“Kiss  her,  my  child,”  whispered  Madame 
Prudence. 

Lily  trembled  all  over:  and,  she  scarcely  knew 
why,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Then,  by  an  | 
involuntary  movement,  she  crept  down  to  her 
knees,  and  took  the  lady’s  hand,  which  was  soft 
and  glossy,  and,  holding  it  between  her  own, 
gently  kissed  it. 

The  lady  disengaged  her  hand  and  patted  the 
brown  curls  nestling  by  her. 

“ And  so  you  are  to  bo  my  little  pet  bird,” 
she  said,  in  a low  yet  silvery  shrill  voice.  “ We 
are  very  good  friends  already,  I can  see.  Mon- 
sieur l’Ahbe  has  told  mo  all  about  you.  You 
have  nothing  to  fear  here.  Lily  Floris.” 

To  Lily’s  inexpressible  delight  the  lady  spoke 
English — her  own  pure,  sonorous,  native  tongue ; 
at  which  Madame  Prudence,  not  understanding 
a word/looked  on  in  hitfhlv  critical  adoration. 

Madame  de  Kergolay  smiled  at  the  girl’s  ill- 
concealed  MtoniSlraent. ; Ty  Q p 


“Don’t  be  afraid,”  she  continued;  “this  is 
not  a Pension  Anglaise.  You  are  surprised  to 
hear  me  speak  your  language.  Well,  it  is  partly 
mine.  I am  English  by  descent,  though  not  by 
birth.  My  ajand-nephew,  whom  you  will  see 
some  of  these  days  (the  scamp),  is  English  from 
head  to  foot.  Yes ; I come  of  an  English  fam- 
ily— have  you  never  heard  of  the  Grcyfaunts  of 
Lancashire?  No,  you  are  too  young — but  I was 
born  in  France.  My  father  was  exiled  in  the 
’45  for  his  attachment  to  the  true  king,  and  I 
was  brought  up  by  the  English  Benedictines — 
ah ! the  good  sisters — in  Paris ; and  when  I left 
the  convent  I married  Monsieur  de  Kergolay.” 
She  sighed  as  she  spoke,  and  turned  to  a por- 
trait supported  on  a little  easel  near  her.  It 
represented  a handsome  gentleman  with  pow- 
dered locks,  but  with  a full  dark  mustache,  who 
wore  a white  uniform  coat  with  blue  facings, 
and  the  cross  of  St.  Louis  at  the  button-hole. 
“Yes,”  the  baroness  murmured.  “ He  was  the 
bravest  captain  in  his  regiment,  and  the  bravest 
gentleman  in  all  Brittany.  Nay,  I libel  them : 
the  Bretons  are  all  brave,  and  there  is  none 
bravest.” 

She  was  given  to  ramble  sometimes  in  her 
discourse,  and  an  unusual  flow  of  volubility  was 
succeeded  by  a silence  somewhat  blank.  Ma- 
dame Prudence  beckoned  Lily  away. 

“We  will  leave  her  a little  while,”  whispered 
the  good  housekeeper.  “ She  is  easily  fatigued. 
Madame  is  of  a great  age.  Figure  to  yourself, 
my  dear:  eighty -six.  She  is  weak,  but  ah! 
she  has  the  courage  of  a Mousquetairc  Gris  in 
her.” 

“She  is  a very  beautiful  old  lady,  and  I am 
sure  she  is  good,”  Lily  said,  thoughtfully. 

“You  are  right,  little  seer,"  returned  the 
housekeeper,  tapping  the  girl  familiarly  under 
the  chin.  “Beauty  like  hers  laughs  at  time. 
Now  it  is  a lantern,  very  clear  and  pellucid, 
through  which  her  beautiful  soul  shines.  The 
abM  says  that  she  will  be  asked  few  questions  on 
the  great  voyage.  Her  papers  are  all  in  order. 
Do  you  know  that  M.  l’Abbe  Edgeworth,  who 
confessed  the  martyr  king,  gave  her  absolution 
himself  when,  with  six  of  her  old  governesses, 
the  Benedictines,  she  was  mounting  the  fatal 
tumbril  that  was  to  convey  her  to  the  scaffold  ? 
And  it  wag  only  by  a miracle  she  escaped." 

“ Poor  lady  1”  murmured  Lily.  “How  beau- 
tiful Rhe  must  have  been  1” 

“Beautiful!”  repeated  Madame  Prudence. 
“Ah ! her  beauty  has  gone  through  rq^e  trials. 
Fire  and  famine  and  slaughter,  insult  and  tor- 
ture, captivity,  exile,  poverty,  and  hunger.  And 
now,  with  the  exception  of  her  graceless  grand- 
nephew, she  is  left  quite  alone.” 

“Why,  I am  quite  alone  too,”  quoth  Lily, 
simply. 

“Poor  little  lamb  1 I didn’t  mean  to  hurt  your 
feelings.  There ! You  are  to  be  no  longer  alone. 
Madame  la  Baronne  will  love  you  very  dearly, 
and  Vieux  Sablons  will  take  as  much  care  of 
you  as  though  you  were  Azor  the  pug-dog,  or 
Miriflon  the  cat,  and  I will  come  and  sec  you 
whenever  I can  spare  half  an  hour ; and,  bless 
my  heart,  here  is  Babette,  the  femme  de  cham- 
bre,  who  will  show  you  the  little  room  that  is  to 
be  yours.  And  now,  really,  I must  kiss  you  and 
bid  you  good-by,  or  my  dear  abbe  will  think  I 
am  lost.” 

And  Madame  Prudence,  confiding  Lily  to  the 
care  of  Babette,  who  was  a homely  woman  of 
middle  age,  with  a port-wine  stain  on  her  face, 
was  as  good  as  her  word,  and  bnstled  away. 

Babette  took  Lily  into  a charming  little  bed- 
room, all  rustling  in  white  dimity  draperies. 
Ah  ! so  different  from  that  dreadful  hole  at  the 
Marcassin’s.  She  showed  Lily  a coquettish  lit- 
tle bed,  and  a wardrobe  where  her  linen  and 
clothes  were  arranged;  and  then,  to  the  girl’s 
great  astonishment  the  homely  Babette  sat 
down  on  the  bed  and  began  to  cry. 

“Don’t  mind  me,”  she  said  in  French,  wiping 
her  eyes.  “ I’m  not  going  to  hate  you  or  to  be 
jealous  of  you.  But  I am  low-spirited  this 
morning.  Je  pensais  aprbs  mon  homme  lk-bas : 

I was  thinking  about  my  husband  yonder.” 

Lily  could  not  help  thinking  Babette  a very 
strange  woman,  but  she  forbore  to  vex  her  by 
interruption. 

“ Is  it  through — ” Babette  was  about  to  say 
“charity,”  but  she  checked  herself : “is  it  pour 
l’amour  du  bon  Dieu  that  you  are  going  to  stay 
with  us?” 

Lily  felt  herself  blushing  crimson,  bnt  she  an- 
swered steadily,  “I  am  quite  alone,  and  poor, 
and  was  very  unhappy  where  I lived,  till  M. 
l’Abhe  Chatain  brought  me  away:  and  I know 
that.  Madame  de  Kergolay  is  very  charitable.” 

The  homely  woman  had  a brawny  fist.  She 
doubled  it,  and  brought  it  down  with  a thump 
on  the  bed. 

“ Charitable ?”  she  repeated.  “ She’s  a saint. 
Don’t  think  I wish  to  shame  you.  I am  the 
lowest  of  the  low,  a creature  of  shame,  la  der- 
nifere  dcs  dernibres;”  and  sho  began  to  weep 
afresh. 

Lily  did  her  best  to  console  her,  but  the  most 
efficacious  balsam  to  be  applied  to  a wounded 
spirit  seemed,  in  the  case  of  the  homely  woman, 
to  be  the  doubling  of  her  fist  again.  She  brought 
it  down  with  renewed  force  on  the  counterpane. 

“Look  von  well  here,  little  one,”  she  ex- 
claimed. “This  house  has  more  mercy  in  it 
than  the  Hotcl-Dieu — than  Bicetrc — than  any 
house  on  earth.  My  man,  my  husband,  it  is 
very  certain  was  a villain— Claude  Gallifet, 
called  Claqnedents.  An  abominable  man.  Do 
you  see  that  scar  on  my  forehead  ? That  was 
where  he  knocked  me  down  with  his  adze,  as  a 
butcher  knocks  down  the  hoenf-gras.  Observe 
it  well.  The  blow  went  through  my  skull  as 
though  it  had  been  of  paper.  Do  you  see  this 
gnp  in  my  mouth  ? That  is  where  Claquedcnts 
knocked  three  of  my  teeth  down  my  throat.  My 
breath  is  almost  as  short  as  the  Dame  Prudence’s. 

Jl  But  £h|krje  no  asthma.  I pant  because  Claude 


jumped  on  mo,  and  broke  two  of  my  ribs.  But 
I loved  that  man  there.  Do  you  understand  ?” 

Lily  was  bewildered,  and  knew  not  what  to 
say.  She  bowed  her  head. 

“If  he  was  bad,”  the  woman  continued,  “I 
was  bad.  If  he  was  a robber,  I was  a receiver 
of  stolen  goods.  I tell  you  I loved  him.  Well ! 
If  he  did  commit  the  burglary  by  night,  I helped 
him.  I made  the  skeleton  keys  for  him,  and  the 
list  slippers,  so  that  he  should  not  be  heard.  Ce 
n’est  pas  moi  qui  l’ai  conseille'  de  tner  la  bour- 
geois,” she  muttered,  in  a lower  tone,  and  halt- 
ed, and  looked  at  Lily,  and  breathed  hard. 

The  girl  was  shuddering. 

“The  bourgeois  did  not  die,”  Babette  went 
on,  gloomily.  “Otherwise,  Claqnedents  would 
have  been  guillotined.  Well,  they  sent  him  to 
Toulon  for  life.  He  is  there  now,  with  a red 
night-cap,  and  chained  to  another  villain.  N’cn 
parlons  plus.” 

“ I was  tried  with  him, ’’she  resumed.  “They 
were  merciful  to  me  because  I was  a woman, 
and  I had  but  two  years’  seclusion.  I came  out 
of  prison  to  do  what?  To  starve.  ‘Get  up,’ 
said  the  police  one  day.  ‘Lie  down,’  they  cried 
the  next.  ‘ Go  here,  go  there ; where  are  your 
papers  ?’  I had  none,  and  no  bread.  I tell  you 
I had  no  bread.  They  would  not  take  me  in  at 
the  hospital.  I was  so  strong,  they  said.  I had 
had  a child.  That  died  while  I was  in  the  pris- 
on. I begged  a son  one  night,  and  paid  the  toll 
on  to  the  l oflt  dcs  Arts  to  drown  myself.  The 
Abl>e  Chatain  met  me.  He  gave  me  money  for 
a bed.  He  told  Madame  about  me.  I was  re- 
ceived in  an  institution  where  saints  such  ns  she 
gather  together  wretches  such  as  I.  I worked 
very  hard.  I showed  that  I could  be  honest. 
Good  God  ! I never  stole  any  thing  but  when  I 
wanted  bread,  or  when  my  man  told  me.  At 
last  I came  here.  I am  housekeeper.  I have 
the  care  of  the  plate.  I could  strangle  Madame, 
who  is  as  helpless  as  a child,  when  I put  her  to 
bed.  Vieux  Sablons  does  not  know  my  story. 
The  Dame  Prudence,  even,  only  knows  from  the 
abbe  that  I was  poor.  Nothing  more.  But  I 
tell  you — because  you  are  young  and  have  been 
miserable — think  of  me,  and  bless  God  that  you 
ever  came  into  this  house.” 

“And  your  husband?”  Lily  said,  lifting  her 
great  eyes  in  wonderment  to  the  woman’s  face. 

“ Speak  no  more  of  him,” she  returned.  “ If 
he  were  to  escape,  or  to  be  released,  I declare 
that  I would  kill  myself.  I love  him,  and  a 
month  after  we  had  met  we  should  be  at  the 
De'pot  of  the  Prefecture  again  for  robbery.  You 
will  never  hear  any  thing  more  about  this  from 
me.  Go ! I sec  yon  are  good.  I am  not  about 
to  be  jealous  of  you.”  And  Babette  got  off  the 
bed,  smoothed  out  the  indentations  made  by  her 
fist,  and  very  composedly  proceeded  to  fill  the 
ewer  from  a large  brass  pitcher. 

When  Lily  was  left  alone  she  ventured  to  open 
the  wardrobe,  and  found  that  the  mean  and 
patched  apparel  she  had  brought  from  the  Pen- 
sion Marcassin  had  been  supplemented  by  a store 
of  linen,  morning  wrappers,  and  other  feminine 
gear,  which,  to  her  unaccustomed  eyes,  appeared 
inexpressibly  spruce  and  smart.  There  was  little 
finery  among  the  stock ; there  were  neither  silks 
nor  satins ; but  to  the  whilom  Cinderella  the  few 
drawers  seemed  to  contain  the  treasures  of  the 
Indies.  She  had  never  seen  such  nice  clothes 
since  the  wcll-rcmembered  afternoon  when  Cut- 
wig  & Co.  fitted  her  out. 

Presently  came  Vieux  Sablons  with  a tap  at 
her  door,  to  tell  her,  with  as  conciliatory  a grin 
as  usual,  that  Madame  would  again  receive  her. 
She  followed  him,  timidly,  but  with  a happy  re- 
liance gradually  growing  upon  her.  Every  thing 
told  her  that  in  this  house  she  had  nothing  to 
fear. 

Madame  de  Kergolay  bade  Lily  come  very 
close,  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead. 

“I  am  a very  weak,  suffering  old  woman,  my 
darling,”  she  said,  “and  constant  pain  mnkes 
me  cross  and  irritable  sometimes.  When  I scold 
you  (which  will  not  be  often,  I hope),  you  must 
smile  and  kiss  me.  When  I scold  Vieux  Sablons 
he  rubs  the  buttons  of  his  coat  with  his  sleeve ; 
which  relieves  him.  Formerly  he  used  to  whistle, 
but  I prohibited  that,  as  an  impertinence.  And 
now  you  must  sit  down  on  that  little  stool  by  my 
feet,  and  tell  me  every  thing  about  yourself.  I 
need  not  ask  you  for  the  truth.  It  is  written  in 
your  face.” 

It  was  indeed.  The  girl  drew  the  stool  close 
to  the  old  lady’s  chair,  and,  her  brown  cnrls 
nestling  among  the  draperies  of  her  protectress, 
told,  in  artless  simplicity,  the  short  and  sorrow- 
ful story  of  her  life.  There  were  no  startling  in- 
cidents, no  romantic  episodes.  It  was  a mean, 
commonplace  little  tale ; bnt  Madame  de  Ker- 
golay shed  tears  as  she  listened  to  it. 

“ You  have  been  very  unhappy,  my  child,”  she 
began,  when  Lily  had  ended.  “ Let  us  pray 
that  the  dark  days  are  over,  and  that  the  bright 
time  is  coming.  In  His  inscrutable  wisdom  and 
mercy,  the  Almighty  is  often  pleased  to  afflict 
most  sorely  those  of  his  creatures  who  seem 
least  deserving  of  his  anger.  Yon  have  had, 
indeed,  to  suffer  two  most  terrible  deprivations. 
No  father  to  protect,  no  mother  to  cherish  and 
fondle  you  1 Ah  ! poor  little  lamb ! my  heart 
bleeds  for  you.  But  we  must  see  what  a feeble, 
bedridden  invalid  can  do  to  console  you ; yes, 
we  must  try  to  make  you  as  happy  as  the  day  is 
long.” 

“ There  is  only  one  thing  that  I am  afraid  of, 
Madame,”  faltered  Lily. 

“And  what  is  that,  my  child?" 

“ If  the  lady — the  strange  lady — the  one  who 
was  called  countess — should  find  me  out  ? If  she 
went  to  Mademoiselle  Marcassin’a  and  discover- 
ed where  I was!  Oh  ! it  wonld  l>c  dreadful  J” 

“ Foolish  little  thing ! After  deserting  you  so 
long,  it  is  not  probable  that  she  will  care’ to  in- 

r’re  about  you.  If  she  be  indeed  your  mother, 
must  be  a cruel  and  hard-hearted  worn  an*- a 
6candal  to  her  sex.  But  I can  not  beliejve  that 


any  mother  could  he  so  inhuman.  No,  no ; she 
must  be  some  wicked  and  intriguing  woman, 
who,  to  further  bad  designs  of  her  own,  has  been 
endeavoring  to  alienate  you  from  your  real  pa- 
rents. Let  us  think  no  more  about  her.  Just- 
ice, divine  or  human,  must,  sooner  or  later, 
overtake  a creature  so  abandoned.  Let  us  in- 
dulge in  hopes,  rather,  that  some  day  the  two 
gentlemen  who  placed  you  at  the  school  at 
Clapham,  and  one  of  whom  must  have  been 
your  father,  may  be  met  with.  But,  until  they 
do  come  forward,  and  under  any  circumstances, 
you  are  not  the  less  to  be  my  dear  adopted 
child." 

They  had  much  converse  that  afternoon  ; and 
an  impertinent  little  alabaster  clock  on  the  man- 
tle-piece had  proclaimed,  in  a voice  verv  much 
resembling  the  barking  of  a very  weak  little 
puppy,  that  it  was  six  o’clock,  when  Vieux 
Sablons  (who  had  bestowed  a fresh  sprinkling 
of  powder  on  his  bald  pate  in  honor  of  the  occa- 
sion) announced  that  Madame  was  served,  and 
that  dinner  was  ready. 

Madame,  alas  ! could  not  walk  to  her  evening 
meal ; but  as  she  obstinately  refused  to  bo  treat- 
ed so  much  like  an  invalid  as  to  be  served  in  her 
bedchamber,  she  was  slowly  wheeled  in  her  chair 
to  the  salle-a-manger.  The  six  o’clock  dinner 
was  one  of  the  few  links  that  bound  her  to  the 
everyday  world;  and,  whether  she  dined  alone 
or  in  company,  the  ceremonious  announcement 
of  the  banquet  was  made  by  Vieux  Sablons,  and 
her  modest  repast  was  served  tip  in  the  apart- 
ment specially  provided  for  the  purpose. 

The  dinner  was  a very  simple,  bnt  a very  nice 
one.  They  had  a soup  with  bread  in  it,  a little 
of  the  gravy  beef  with  a sharp  sauce,  a couple  of 
dishes  of  vegetables,  a roast  chicken,  and  some 
cream  cheese.  The  only  evidences  df  luxury 
were  in  the  wine,  which  was  a rare  and  odorif- 
erous Bordeaux,  and  in  the  dessert,  at  which  a 
magnificent  melon  made  its  appearance.  Every 
thing  pertaining  to  the  sen-ice  of  the  table  was 
scrupulously  clean,  and  of  originally  costly  mate- 
rial, but  every  thing  had  plainly  seen  better  days. 
The  table-cloth  and  napkins  were  damask,  but 
worn  to  the  cord,  and  as  elaborately  darned  as 
Vieux  Sablons’s  stockings.  The  plate  was  silver, 
but  rubbed  to  the  last  degree  of  thinness.  The 
dessert  porcelain  was  old  Sfevres,  but  cracked 
and  riveted  in  dozens  of  places.  Every  article, 
in  fact,  from  the  napkin-holders  to  the  salad- 
bowl,  seemed  to  have  undergone  some  terrible 
shipwreck,  but  to  have  been  rescued  from  the 
wreckers’  hands,  and  carefully  put  together  again. 

Vieux  Sablons  was  footman  and  butler  and 
parlor-maid.  He  solemnly  drew  the  bottle  of 
Bordeaux,  and  presented  the  cncrimsoncd  cork 
on  a battered  little  salver  of  silver  to  his  mistress, 
who  examined  and  dismissed  it  approvingly,  say- 
ing that  the  good  Haut  Brion  showed,  as  yet,  tio 
signs  of  deterioration.  He  carved  the  melon  with 
a silver  knife  and  fork  in  a very  imposing  man- 
ner, and  brought  on  the  two  silver  sconces  con- 
taining lighted  candles  of  yellow  wax,  with  an 
air  worthy  of  a sacristan,  or  of  a gentleman  of 
the  chamber  to  the  Great  King. 

“ Wc  do  things  pretty  well  in  a third  f or  of 
the  Marais,  hein,  little  ma’amsellc?”  he  re- 
marked, with  pardonable  complacency,  as  he 
lighted  Lily  to  her  chamber. 

The  girl  said  that  every  thing  was  beautifully 
comfortable. 

“With  regard  to  comfort,”  replied  Vienx 
Sablons,  slightly  piqued,  “ I don’t  care  about  it. 

I know  it  not,  the  comfortable.  It  concerns  me 
not.  It  belongs  to  the  revolutionaries.  I alluded 
to  the  style.  Do  you  approve  of  it  ?” 

Lily  hastened  to  assure  him  that  she  regarded 
the  stylo,  as  perfect. 

“That’s  right,  little  ma’amselle,”  returned  the 
ancient  servitor,  nodding  his  head  in  grave  sat- 
isfaction. “We  are  au  troisiihne,  it  is  true,  bnt 
still  we  perform  our  functions  here  in  the  way 
they  were  performed  before  the  evil  times.  The 
bulk  of  our  fortune,  alas ! we  have  lost,  but  we 
contrive  to  exist,  and  to  keep  up  onr  style  on 
crumbs.  Yon  see  that  our  forks  and  spoons  are 
still  of  silver.” 

Yes,  Lily  had  noticed  that. 

“The  days  have  been,”  Vienx  Sablons  con- 
tinued, “when  I have  had  the  honor  to  serve 
Madame  and  her  guests  entirely  off  silver,  ay, 
and  off  silver-gilt.  But  what  would  you  have? 
The  accursed  revolution  has  ruined’  all.  The 
Ganls  triumph.  Poor  France !” 

“Poor  Madame  de  Kergolay!”  murmured 
Lily,  softly. 

“You  are  right,  my  child,”  said  the  old  man. 
“Wo  keep  up  our  style,  and  there  is  that  scamp 
of  a grand-nephew,  and  Madame  is  an  angel  to 
the.  poor,  and  all  upon  ten  thousand  francs  a 
year.  And  the  manor  of  Vieux  Sablons  alone 
was  once  worth  a million.” 

“A  million  1”  echoed  Lily,  who  had  scarcely 
ever  heard  of  so  large  a sum  of  money. 

“A  million ! Tis  I who  say  it  to  yon.  Now 
we  are  reduced  to  ten  thousand  miserable  francs. 
The  appointments  of  an  employe,  quoi ! Bnt  I 
tell  vou  what,”  the  old  man,  in  his  thin  pipe, 
continued,  clenching  a trembling  hand;  “the 
day  that  onr  funds  begin  to  fail  us,  and  Madame 
says,  ‘Vienx  Sablons,  we  must  sell  the  silver, 
and  dine  with  one  course  instead  of  three,  or  I 
shall  have,  no  bread  to  give  to  my  poor,  ’ that 
day  I will  beg,  that  day  I will  thieve  for  the 
House  of  Kergolay.” 

“But  Madame  would  be  angry,”  Lily  gc-tlv 
pleaded. 

“Very  well,  very  well.  I have  another  re- 
source. I will  go  to  a bureau  de  rcmpla$nnts 
and  sell  myself  as  a substitute  for  one  drawn  in 
flic  conscription.  That  is  a thousand  frnnrs. 
France  always  wants  men ; and  I am  strong — 
oh  ! Iam  strong  yet.  Good-night,  little  ma’nm- 
selle.” 

Poor  y$cpx  iSHWfP  He  was  nearly  eighty, 
and  would  nOt  have  made,  I fear,  a vexy  stalwart 
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GENERAL  SHERMAN'S  CAMPAIGN— OUR  ARMY  ENTERING  RESACA,  GEORGIA,  ON  MAY  16,  la64.— [Sketched  by  Theodore  R.  Davis.] 


GEN.  SHERMAN’S  CAMPAIGN. 

We  give  on  this  page  a picture  of  General 
Sherman’s  Army  entering  Resaca,  Georgia, 
on  the  16th  of  May.  from  a sketch  made  by  T.  R. 
Davis  from  the  rebel  fortifications.  The  columns 
on  the  left  of  the  picture  are  the  troops  of  General 
Hooker;  those  of  the  centre,  General  Palmer's 
command ; and  those  winding  down  on  the  far 
right,  the  corps  of  General  Logan. 


FASHIONS  FOB  JUNE. 

With  the  return  of  June  all  the  light  descrip- 
tions of  dress  material  have  been  restored  to  their 
wonted  favor  in  thej?arisian  world  of  fashion.  Mus- 
lins, foulards,  poplins,  anAJight  silks  c8me  in  for  an 
equal  share  of  popularity.  Violet  still  retains  its 
sway ; and  violet,  light  green,  black,  white,  and 
h ivannah  will  be  the  “couleurs  de  predilection” 
throughout  the.  summer.  Deep  flounces  are  to  be 


given  up  for  the  time  being;  if  any  flounce,  only  a 
very  narrow  one  can  be  permitted  at  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt.  The  corsages  vary  much  in  shape.  Small 
bonnets  have  succeeded  to  the  higlily-cl#hted  and 
richly-ornamented  chapeaux.  Some  of  the  latest 
novelties  in  the  way  of  bonnets  are  without,  the  or- 
dinary bavolet,  a floral  ornament  replacing  that  por- 
tion of  the  capricious  ar.icle  of  toilet.  It  is  now 
quite  the  mode  to  wear  a small  lace  veil — the  loup, 
as  it  is  called,  descending  as  far  as  the  nose. 


THE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Fig.  1.  Walkinn  lire ss Dark  lilac  poplin  robe,  trimmed 

with  black  passementerie  ornaments.  The  corsage  is  cut 
in  the  style  known  ns  the  Corsage  Imparatrice.  without 
seam.  Lilac  crap  ■ bonnet,  covered  with  black  tulle,  and 
ornamented  with  lilac  marqn  rites  beneath  the  front  edge. 

Fig.  2.  Carriage  Dress. — C-lnte-colored  moire  antique 
robe,  trimmed  witli  violet  ribbon,  fastened  at  intciv.il'  by 
bo'v?  of  the  dress  material ; the  sleeves  are  simll  iriy  orna- 
mented. Rice  chip  bonnet,  edged  in  front  with  a 1 rim- 
ming of  black  lace,  and  provide  I,  on  one  side,  behind  with 
a violet  bow  and  green  leaf;  a small  banquet  of  green « 
leaves  is  also  placed  upon  the  violet  silk  bavolet. 
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F g.  3.  Dress  for  a Watering-Place — Robe  of  gray 
moke,  which  it  i-  needless  to  describe,  a*  tiie  principal 
feature  of  this  fl0oir.:  id  ill  Main  tenon  mantle,  cnupo-ed 
of  a-lirncre,  lined  with  taffeta.  The  li  ol  in  Hut,  trimmed 
with  lace,  and,  forming  a pelerine,  falls  over  the  shoulders 
when  w-.ru  out  of  doors  with  u bonnet.  With  the  hood 
raised  over  the  head,  ad  shown  hi  our  illustration,  thin 
mantle  will  be  very  convenient  for  evening  rambles  iu  the 
country,  or  at  the  aea-dide. 


HOW  I GOT  ON  AT  THE  WED- 
DING. 

A Chinese  Marriage  is  a curious  affair.  I have 
lately  participated  in  one,  and  as  it  serves  as  a type 
of  the  ordinary  ceremonies  among  the  middle  class 
of  Cantonese,  I will  introduce  you  to  the  scene. 
Two  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  affair  are  particular 
friends  of  mine.  The  elder  is  Mr.  Pun-fat,  and  the 
younger  is  Pun-wing.  Their  father  is  dead.  Pun 
is  the  surname,  which,  in  that  common  contrariness 
of  Chinese  habits,  is  always  pluc  d first.  Fat,  the 
elder  brother,  is  married,  and  rejoices  in  a son  and 
heir,  who  sometimes  condescends  to  allow  me  to 
carry  him  in  my  arms  without  crying,  and  calls  me 
Mr.  Chin-chuff  Fat  has  also  a baby-daughter;  but 
children  of  that  sex  are  not  counted  by  the  Chinese. 

It  chanod  lhat  Fat  one  day,  while  ruminating 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  family,  and  lamenting,  proba- 
blv,  the  ill-luck  (as  they  deem  it)  which  attended 
the  sex  of  his  second  child,  bethought  him  that  his 
younger  brother,  Wing,  ought  to  marry.  Accord- 
ingly. probably  (but  not  of  necessity)  first  acquaint- 
ing Wing  with  this  happy  idea  which  hud  struck 
him  so  suddenly,  lie  set  to  work  to  find  a suitable 
lady  to  present  as  a bride  to  his  younger  brother. 
In  negotiating  these  mutters  it  is  customary  to  em- 
ploy middle-men  (or  women),  who  set  forth  the 
attractions  of  the  several  eligible  marriageable  ladies 
who  come  within  their  mediatory  influence — or,  in 
other  words,  whose  inummas  and  papas  have  commis- 
sioned them,  the  middle-men,  to  seek  for  suitable 
husbands  for  their  daughters. 

The  selection  being  made— by  Fat,  of  course — 
Wing  was  then  informed  of  the  state  of  affaire,  and 
was  directed  to  make  necessary  preparations.  He, 
however,  had  some  objections  to  marrying ; thought 
himself  too  young,  had  no  means  of  supporting  a 
family,  and  so  on,  all  of  which  objections  were  over- 
ruled by  the  elder  brother,  Fat ; and  finally  Wing, 
as  in  duty  bound,  gave  respectful  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  Fat  acting  in  loco  parentis. 

The  middle-men  were  now  paid  for  their  services, 
and  the  elder  brother  negotiated  matters  of  detail 
directly  with  the  parents  of  the  bride-elect. 

1 he  day  appointed  for  the  wedding  approached. 
Presents  were  constantly  interchanged.  Furniture 
and  decorations  were  bought  or  hired  for  the  occa- 
sion. All  was  bustle  and  excitement.  Invitations 
were  sent  round:  complimentary  cards  and  letters 
and  calls  were  received. 

The  day  arrived.  Fat’s  house  was  decorated  with 
gilt  and  tinsel.  Huge  scrolls,  on  which  were  in- 
scribed quotations  from  the  classics  or  other  works, 
and  which  had  been  presented  by  the  invited  guests, 
adorned  the  walls.  Small  orange-trees  were  intro- 
duced into  the  grand  hall,  and  paper  dragons  and 
nondescript  animals  of  the  same  material  vied  with 
tench  other  in  hideous  ugliness.  In  the  mean  time 
a procession  went  along  the  streets.  Half  a dozen 
lugged  boys,  with  faded  red  cloaks  making  scarce 
any  pretensions  to  cover  the  rags  and  none  to  cover 
the  hare  legs,  led  the  way  with  timbrels  and  fifes. 
Gilded  stages,  borne  on  men’s  shoulders  by  means 
of  poles,  and  containing  ornaments,  fruits,  cakes, 
sweetmeats,  etc. ; more  ragged  boys  with  music  and 
flags ; still  more  boys,  gorgeously  dressed,  the  rags 
mure  effectually  concealed;  red  and  gilt,  noise  and 
clatter,  rags  and  faded  finery  (hired  for  the  occasion), 
pass  along  the  streets.  This  is  the  marriage  proces- 
sion. A huge  sedan-chair,  one  mass  of  gilded  carv- 
ing, brings  up  the  rear.  In  this  the  bride  is  seated. 
She  is  conveyed  from  her  father’s  house,  and  canned 
blindfold  'd  to  tha  of  her  future  husband,  attended 
by  none  of  her  ow  a kindred  save  the  youngest  male 
adult  member  of  the  family. 

The  procession  halts,  commingles  with  the  crowd 
of  sight-seers,  aud,  amidst  no  small  confusion,  hub- 
hub,  and  noise,  the  bride  alights  from  her  sedan, 
enters  the  house,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
beholds  lier  future  husband.  Her  younger  brother, 
who  brought  her,  leaves  immediately,  and,  except 
an  old  servant  or  two  ho  left  with  her,  the  bride  is 
left  alone  in  the  midst  of  strangers,  and  is  at  once 
conducted  to  her  bedroom,  arrayed  in  bridal  cos- 
tume. In  the  mean  while  the  guests  have  arrived. 
They,  of  course,  are  all  of  the  sterner  sex ; never- 
theless, etiquette  requires  them  to  visit  the  bride  in 
her  own  "room,  when  they  make  any  remark  they 
choose  as  to  her  personal  appearance.  “ What  beau- 
tiful feet  she  has ! what  superb  teeth ! what  exqui- 
site eyes  1”  And  while  these  remarks  are  making 
she  stands  bowing  to  her  guests,  raising  her  folded 
hands  to  her  head,  her  arms  supported  by  a female 
servant  on  either  side.  All  day  long  guests  come 
n#d  go. 

l'or  my  part,  I had  made  up  my  mind  to  go 
through  this  part  of  the  proceeding  in  person,  though 
l did  not  like  the  idea.  I learned  beforehand  that 
a cup  of  tea  would  be  handed  to  me,  and  I diligent- 
ly practiced  the  right  pronunciation  of  a few  corn- 
pi  iinentary  words,  which  it  would,  I knew,  be  very 
rude  of  me  to  omit  before  drinking  the  tea.  It  was 
evening.  I screwed  up  my  courage,  repeated  my 
complimentary  phrase  to  myself,  and  boldly  entered 
t lie  small  bedroom  in  company  with  several  Chinese, 
who,  some  to  have  another  look  at  the  bride,  and 
onie  to  witness  my  awkwardness,  crowded  round 
me  and  filled  the  doorway. 

The  bride  arose  and  commenced  bowing  to  me. 
Reing  a very  nervous  man,  this  was  rather  a for- 
midable .attack.  What  could  I do?  I made  a 
.ow,  and* then  looked  to  Fat  for  help.  “ Oh,  Fat  I" 
aid  I,  “ do  tell  her  to  sit  down— tell  her  not  to  bow 
o me.  Say  something  very  pretty  and  polite  to 
h r,  and  say  it  is  from  me.” 

Fat  smiled  roguishly,  raised  his  voice,  and  ad- 
dressed the  fair  bride."  I could  not  have  spoken  a 
word  of  Chinese  at  the  moment,  I was  so  confused. 
It  was  a close,  warr^pp^i^-  . The  pom  was  very 


small,  very  crowded,  very  hot.  I began  to  feel 
faint.'  Then  I heard  Fat’s  voice  aliove  the  din  of 
the  crowd.  He  had  ‘‘a  |*olito  speech  to  make  in 
my  name.”  Then  1 heard  him  say  in  Chinese,  ev- 
ery word  of  which  I understood,  “Here  is  the  hon- 
orable foreign  S come  to  see  you.  He  is  a 

great  and  important  man ; bow  to  him ; knock  your 
head  oil  the  ground  to  him”  (imagine  my  horror 
when  she  prostrated  herself  before  me).  “Show 
the  foreign  gentleman  your  small  feet”  (she  did  so, 
to  my  dismay).  Then,  addressing  himself  to  me, 
Fatsaid — “There,  look  at  her  face:  don’t  you  think 
it  pretty?  It’s  too  dark:  bring  a candle;”  and 
holding  a dirty  candle  to  her  countenance,  he 
dragged  me  to  take  a closer  inspection.  Then  the 
ceremonial  cup  of  tea  was  handed  to  me ; but  in- 
stead of  uttering  my  prettily- prepared  compliment 
1 gulped  it  down  and  usked  lor  more. 

All  tiiis  time  the  guests,  some  thirty  in  number, 
are  eating  and  drinking  in  the  great  hall.  Dishes 
are  constantly  changing,  and  all  feast  heartily. 
The  utmost  good  feeling  seems  to  prevail ; all  are 
courteous  and  polite  to  each  other;  there  is  a suffi- 
ciency of  ceremony  to  preserve  decorum,  and  yet 
all  is  sufficiently  informal  to  make  all  feel  at  home. 

But  where  is  the  bridegroom,  Mr.  Wing,  all  this 
time  ? We  left  him  at  the  door  receiving  his  bride. 
After  that  he  participates  iu  none  of  the  festivities, 
but  walks  about  the  festal  hall,  seeing  that  his 
guests  are  well  served,  bowing  to  the  doorway 
every  one  who  goes,  and  from  the  doorway  every 
one  who  arrives ! He,  poor  fellow ! eats  his  plain 
everyday  meal  alone.  He  does  not  touch  the  vi- 
ands the  guests  partake  of;  it  «vould  not  be  polite ; 
and  very  tired  he  looks.  Fat,  too,  has  had  a hard 
day’s  work.  He  has  to  bow  and  scrape  to  eveiy 
guest,  and  help  his  younger  brother  to  see  that  the 
neighboring  cook-shop  keeps  the  tables  well  sup- 
plied. Only  he  has  this  advantage  over  poor  Wing, 
that  he  may  help  himself  to  the  viands,  and  the 
wine  gives  him  an  artificial  strength,  and  a spuri- 
ous sparkling  of  the  eye,  which  his  unfeasted  brother 
lacks.  Six  boys  at  the  doorway  clatter  their  cym- 
bals as  each  guest  comes  and  goes,  the  constant  din 
of  which  is  any  thing  but  refreshing.  By  ten  o’clock 
all  have  separated  for  their  respective  homes,  and 
the  Pun  family  retire  to  rest. 

The  next  day  the  festivities  are  renewed ; but  in- 
stead of  the  gentlemen  paying  their  visits  to  the 
bride’s  bedroom,  she  comes  out  when  all  are  seated 
at  the  tables,  and  knocks  her  head  on  the  ground  to 
her  husband’s  friends.  They,  unmannerly  fellows, 
pay  little  attention  to  this  ceremony,  but  go  on  eat- 
ing their  nuts,  or  rather  their  dried  melon-seeds, 
paying  as  much  attention  to  the  prostrate  bride  as 
you  might  to  a dog  looking  up  for  a bone.  As  the 
son  of  my  father,  however,  I could  not  stand  this — 
or  rather,  I could  not  sit.  So  I rose  on  my  feet, 
and  begged  her  to  rise.  The  Chinese  at  my  table 
followed  my  example,  and  intimated  their  lordly 
satisfaction  at  the  homage  paid,  by  saying  to  the 
briddj*“You  are  polite,  you  are  polite;  that  is 
etiquette : you  may  get  up.” 

A third  day’s  festivities,  with  some  slight  differ- 
ence in  the  ceremonies,  completed  the  wedding  ar- 
rangements of  Mr.  Pun-wing.  That  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  never  see  each  other,  and  know  in  fact 
nothing  whatever  of  each  other  until  the  wedding- 
day,  is  the  proper  etiquette.  But  I believe  they 
very  commonly  know  much  more  about  the  arrange- 
ments than  they  profess  to  do.  And  what  do  you 
think  they  have  instead  of  bride-cake?  A roasted 
pig ! It  is  cut  up,  and  pieces  are  sent  to  the  bride’s 
parents  and  other  friends,  just  as  we  distribute  our 
much  more  palatable,  though  not  less  digestible 
cake.  But  there  is  more  meaning  in  the  pig : the 
non-receipt  of  it  by  the  bride’s  parents  causes  them 
anxiety  lest  some  great  misfortune  should  befall 
their  daughter. 

The  scene  at  the  bride’s  parents’,  for  two  or  three 
days  before  the  wedding,  more  resembles  the  pre- 
liminaries of  a funeral.  Every  body,  especially  the 
bride,  is  weeping ; and  if  they  can  not  weep  a suffi- 
cient quantity,  hired  weepers  are  engaged,  who  fill 
the  house  with  their  lamentations,  and  perform  their 
part  so  well  that  any  one  not  knowing  that  they 
were  only  shamming  would  think  their  hearts  were 
bursting  with  grief.  Tears  flow  from  their  eyes, 
and  they  sigh  and  groan  most  piteously.  All  this 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  grief  of  the  daughter  at 
parting  Irom  her  parents. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Morton’s  Gold  Pens  are  now  sold  at  the 
same  prices  as  before  the  commencement  of  the  war ; this 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  Manufacturer's  improvements  in 
machinery,  his  present  large  Retail  Business  and  Cash-in- 
Advance  System ; for,  until  he  commenced  advertising, 
hiB  business  was  done  on  Credit  and  strictly  until  the  Trade. 

The  Morton  Gold  Pens  are  the  only  ones  sold  at  old 
prices,  as  the  makers  of  all  other  gold  pens  charge  the 
Premium  on  the  Gold,  Government  Tax,  &c. ; but  Mor- 
ton has  in  no  case  changed  his  prices,  Wholesale  or  Retail. 

Of  the  great  numbers  Bent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  during  the  past  few  years,  not  one  in  a thousand 
lias  failed  to  reach  ita  destination  in  safety ; showing  that 
the  Morton  Gold  Pen  can  be  obtained  by  any  one,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  at  the  same  price,  postage  only  excepted. 

Reader,  you  can  have  an  enduring,  always  ready,  and 
reliable  Gold  Pen,  exactly  adapted  to  your  hand  and  style 
of  writing,  which  will  do  your  writing  vastly  cheaper  than 
Steel  Pens;  and  at  the  present  almost  universal  High- 
Pressure  Price  of  everything,  you  can  have  a Morton  Gold 
Pen  cheaper,  in  proportion  to  the  labor  spent  upon  it  and 
material  used,  than  any  other  Gold  Pen  in  the  World. 
If  you  want  one,  see  “The  Pen  is  Mightier  than  the 
Sword,"  in  next  column. 


Emancipation  Proclamation. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  county  to  sell  the  Sheet  Pic- 
ture of  the  Proclamation,  the  finest  Public  document  ever 
issued  in  the  U.  S.  Inclose  $1  00  and  three  stamps  for 
•ample  copy.  Address 

A.  KIDDER,  483  Broadway,  New  York. 


“ -DHE  PEN  IS  MIGHTIER  THAN  THE 

± SWORD." 

THE  GOLD  PEN— THE  BEST  OF  ALL  PENS, 
MORTON’S  GOLD  PENS, 


THE  BEST  PENS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


On  receipt  of  any  of  the  following  sums  in  Cash,  the 
Subscriber  will  send  by  return  mail,  or  otherwise,  us  di- 
rected, a Gold  Pen  or  Pens — selecting  the  same  according 
to  description,  viz. : 

GOLD  PENS  WITHOUT  CASES. 


For  25  cents,  the  Magic  Pen ; for  38  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen;  for  50  cents,  the  Always-Ready  Pen;  for  75  cents, 
the  Elegant  Pen ; and  for  $1,  the  Excelsior  Pen — These 
Pens  are  not  numbered,  but  correspond  in  sizes  to  numbers 
2,  3,  4,  5,  and  8 respectively. 

THE  SAME  PENS  IN  SILVER-PLATED  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  50  cents,  tho  Magic  Pen ; for  75  cents,  the  Lucky 
Peu;  for  $1,  the  Always-Ready  Peu;  for  $1  25,  tho  Ele- 
gant Peu;  and  for  $1  50,  the  Excelsior  Pen. 

These  are  Well-Finished,  Good-Writing  Gold  Pens,  with 
Iridosmin  Points,  the  average  wear  of  every  one  of  which 
will  far  outlast  a gross  of  the  best  Steel  Pens ; although 
they  are  unwarranted , and , there/ore,  nut  exchangeable. 
MORTON’S  WARRANTED  PENS. 

The  name  “A.  Morton,"  “Number,”  and  “Quality,” 
are  stamped  on  the  following  Pens,  aud  the  points  ore  war- 
ranted for  six  months,  except  against  accident 

The  Numbers  indicate  size  only:  No.  1 being  the  small- 
est, No.  <}  the  largest,  adapted  for  the  pocket;  No.  4 the 
smallest,  and  No.  10  the  largest  Mammoth  Gold  Pen,  for 
the  desk. 

Long  and  Medium  Nibs  of  all  sizes  and  qualities.  Short 
Nibs  of  Numbers  4,  5,  0,  aud  7,  and  made  only  of  first 
quality. 

* The  Long  and  Short  Nibs  are  fine  pointed;  the  Medium 
Nibs  are  broad.  Coarse  Business  points.  The  engravings 
are  lac-similes  of  the  sizes  and  styles. 


GOLD  PENS,  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  $0  75  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  00  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  8 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  25,  a No.  8 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  5 Peu,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  50,  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  0 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  5 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $2  25,  a No  6 Pen;  $2  75  a No.  7 Pen ; $3  25  a No.  8 
Pen ; $4  a No.  9 Pen ; $5  No.  10  Pen— all  1st  quality. 

THE  SAME  GOLD  PENS,  IN  SILVER  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  $1  50  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  3 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  00,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  50  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $3  00,  a No.  6 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $3  60,  a No.  6 Pen,  1st  quality. 


GOLD  PENS,  ALL  FIR8T  QUALITY,  IN  SILVER- 
MOUNTED  DESK  HOLDERS. 

For  $2  00  a No.  4 Pen ; for  $2  25  a No.  5 Pen ; for  $2  75 
a No.  6 Ten ; for  $3  50  a No.  7 Pen. 

For  $4  00  a No.  S Pen;  for  $5  a No.  9 Pen ; and' for  $0  a 
No.  10  Pen. 

The  “ _.,6  Quality”  are  pointed  with  the  very  best  Iri- 
dosmin Points,  carefully  selected,  aud  none  of  this  quality 
are  sold  with  the  slightest  imperfection  which  skill  and 
the  closest  scrutiny  can  detect. 

The  “2d  Quality"  are  euperior  to  any  Pens  made  by  him 
previous  to  the  year  1860. 

“ The  %1  Quality"  he  intestfrkfifaall  equal  in  respect  to 
Durability,  ElasticityjMKlGg^Hfc'ritiug  Qualities  (the 
only  true  considerations!  sny^ofirfens  made  elsewhere. 

In  regard  to  the  Cheap  Gold  Pens,  he  begs  leave  to  say 
that,  previous  to  operating  his  New  aud  Patented  Ma- 
chines, he  could  not  have  made  as  Good  Writing  aud  Du- 
rable Pens,  for  the  price,  had  the  Gold  been  furnished  gra- 
tuitously. i 

Parties  ordering  must  in  all  instances  specify  the 
“ Same"  or  the  '‘Number”  and  “ Quulitf'  of  the  Pens 
wanted,  and  be  particular  to  describe  the  kind  they  pre- 
fer—whether  stiff  or  limber , coarse  or  fine. 

AH  remittances  sent  by  mail  In  registered  letters  are  at 
my  risk:  and  to  all  who  send  twenty  ceuts  (the  charge  for 
registering),  in  addition  to  the  price  of  goods  ordered,  I 
will  guaranty  their  safe  delivery. 

Parties  sending  Gold  or  Silver  will  be  allowed  tire  full 
premium  on  tire  day  received. 

TO  CLUBS. — A discount  of  10  per  cent,  will  be  allowed 
on  sums  of  $12,  of  15  per  cent,  on  $24,  and  of  20  per  cent, 
on  $40,  if  sent  to  one  address  at  one  time. 

Address,  A.  MORTON, 

• No.  25  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


DEMORESTS  N.  Y.  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS,  the 
model  newspaper  of  America,  and  universally  ac- 
knowledged the  must  graphic  and  finely  Illustrated  paper- 
now  published,  combining  Music,  the  Fashions,  and  Gen- 
eral Literature.  Single  copies  10  cents;  yearly  $4  00, 
with  Mate.  Denrorest's  Mirror  of  Fashions  for  one  year  as 
a premium.  Thu  best  medium  for  general  advertising  in 
the  country.  Ail  communications  should  lie  addressed  to 
W.  JENNINGS  DEMUREST,  39  Beekman  Street. 


American  Manufactures. 


THE 

Bishop  Gutta  Percha  Company, 

The  only  American  Manufacturers  of 
Pure  Gutta  Percha  Insulated  Tele- 
graph Wire,  for  Submarine  Ca- 
bles ; Office  Wire ; Electric 
Cordage  ; and  for  Mining 
and  Blasting  Use,  &c. 

Respectfully  inform  their  American  friends  and  their  cus- 
tomers, tho  Telegraph  community  of  the  United  States, 
that  they  are  fully  prepared  with  ample  means  and  mate- 
rials to  furnish  all  the 

SUBMARINE  & OTHER  TELEGRAPH  WIRE 

Insulated  with  Pure  Gutta  Percha , 

That  may  he  required  for  use  in  this  country,  and  on  terms 
as  reasonable  as  any  foreign  manufacturers.  Apply  to 
SAMUEL  C.  BISHOP,  General  Agent  of  the  Bishop 
Gutta  Perclia  Company,  Office,  201  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


TF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

X A little  of  eveiy  tiling  relating  to  the  human  system, 
diet,  air,  marriage,  &c.,  &c.,  read  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of 

MEDICAL  COMMON  SENSE. 

Among  the  many  subjects  treated  in  this  work  are  the 
following:  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh, 
Scrofula,  Rheumatism,  Dyspepsia,  Piles,  Liver,  and  Phi- 
losophy of  Digestion,  Constipation,  Affections  of  the 
Urinary  Organs,  Diseases  of  the  Female  Organs  of  Gen- 
eration, Barrenness,  Impotency,  Seminal  Weakness,  Rup- 
ture, Suit  Rheum,  Cancer,  Paralysis,  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  Neuralgia,  llow  to  Recover  the  Sight  and  Throw 
Aside  Spectacles,  Marriage  nnd  Sexual  Philosophy,  the 
Curious  Marriage  Customs  of  the  World,  Philosophy  of 
Elopements,  Philosophy  of  Child-marking,  a Chapter  for 
the  Married,  and  a thousand  of  value  to  married  mid 
single,  never  written  before,  making  altogether  a curious 
book  for  curious  people,  nnd  a good  book  for  every  one ; 
400  pages;  100  Illustrations.  To  be  lmd  of  nil  News 
Agents.  Contents  tables  sent  free  by  mail  to  all  appli- 
cants, or  the  book  forwarded  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  $1 50.  Address  E.  tt  FOOTE,  M.D.,  1130  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


FIELD,  NAVY,  and  OPERA 
GLASSES  manufactured  by  B.  II. 
HORN,  Optician,  212  Broadway, 
corner  of  Pulton  .-t. ; also  every 
description  of  Microscopes,  Tele- 
scopes, Spectacles,  and  Eye-gl.is— 
es  at  wholesale  and  retail,  bend 
stump  for  circular. 


Attention  Company! 

Clark's  Onguent,  a powerful  stimulant.  Each  packet 
warranted  to  produce  a full  set  of  whiskers  or  moustaches 
in  six  weeks  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  in- 
jury to  the  skin.  Any  person  using  this  Onguent,  and 
finding  it  not  as  represented,  by  informing  me  of  ilie  fact, 
can  have  their  money  returned  them  at  any  time  wiiliiu 
3 months  from  day  of  purchase.  Price  $1  00.  Sent  sealed 
aud  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 

Address,  A.  C.  CLARK, 

P.  O.  Drawer  11S. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


CARPET  WARP. 

WOOL  TWINE. 

Twines  and  Paper.  H.  A.  HARVEY,  84  Maiden  Lanc,N.  Y. 


A CHANCE  FOR  POETICAL  PATRIOTISM.  — A 
Prize  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  is  offered  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  Hemorest's  Illustrated  News,  for  the  best  words 
for  u song  on  the  guarantees  of  Liberty  aud  Universal 
Freedom  iu  our  glorious  Constitution,  bee  the  particulars 
in  Demoiest’s  N.  Y.  Illustrated  News. 


MME.  DEMORESrS  MIRROR  OF  FASHIONS— The 
splendid  Summer  number,  with  elegant  Illustra- 
tions, New  Music,  Beautiful  Braid  and  Embroidery,  Val- 
uable Information,  and  Seven  Full-Sized  Patterns,  now 

n»'ly-  


Foa  75  Cents—' The  Jan.,  Feb.,  March,  April,  May,  and 
June  numbers  of  the  Illustrated  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal will  be  sent  by  return  poet.  To  secure  the  Pictobial 
Double  Ncmbf.es,  witli  Physiognomy,  Ethnology,  Physi- 
ology, Psychology,  send  at  once  to  Fowlks  & Wells, 
No.  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Summer  No.  of  MME.  DKMORESTS  MIRKOII  of 
FASHIONS  Now  Ready. — A brilliant  display  of  beau- 
tiful novelties,  music,  elegant  fashion  plates,  seven  I ull 
Size  Patterns,  an  elegant  Braid  Sheet,  with  much  valua- 
ble information,  only  25  cents ; or  yearly  subscription  $1, 
with  a premium  of  ffne  Dollar’s  worth  of  Extra  Patterns. 
(Form  of  an  Order.) 

Mme.  Demorest  will  find  enclosed  $1  00,  and  2 cts.  for 
postage  on  the  premiums,  for  which  please  send  me  your 
Mirror  of  Fashions  for  one  year,  commencing  with  tha 
Summer  No. 

Give  your  address  in  full,  and  address  it  to 

MME.  DEMOREST,  473  Broadway,  New  York. 


SEWING  MACHINE  AND  HAND 
NEEDLES. 

All  Kinds  at  BARTLETT'S,  442  Bboadway,  N.  Y. 


$12  WATCHES.  $12 

An  elegant  Watch,  Bet  In  very  heavy  Silver  Cases,  of 
splendid  finish,  silver  capped,  ruby  jeweled,  fine  English 
movements,  pure  white  dial,  and  steel  polished  hands, 
promptly  forwarded  on  receipt  of  Twelve  Dollars. 

THOS.  AMES  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

P.  O.  Box  5296. 


New  Sheet  Music  for  the  Pianoforte. 

The  Sword  that  my  brave  boy  wore.  J.  G.  Clark,  30. 
I live  for  those  who  love  me.  J.  G.  Clark,  30.  We  shall 
be  known  above.  J.  G.  Clark,  30.  Do  they  pray  for  me 
at  home  ? Song  and  Chorus.  Wm.  A.  Fiske,  30.  Tenting 
on  the  old  Camp  Ground.  Hutchinson  Panah,  30.  Tony 
Pastor's  Medley.  Adapted  to  the  popular  melody  “ I’he 
Cottage  by  the  Sea,"  30.  Music  Store  Window.  Medley 
Song  and  Chorus.  Prank  Wilder,  3".  Sent  post-paid. 
OLIVER  DITSON  & CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


Soldiers  of  the  Union. 

We  have  something  that  will  amuse  and  instruct  you, 
which  we  will  send  to  you,  free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of 
your  address.  Direct  your  letters  to 

WM.  RAY  A CO.,  P.  O.  Box  473T,  N.  Y.  City. 


$100  per  Month — Active  and  reliable  Agents  in  tho 
Army,  and  everywhere  else,  in  this  most  lucrative  busi- 
ness known.  Honorable  and  no  risk.  Address  or  apply 
toT.  & II.  GAUGUAN,  116  Broadway,  New  York. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS 

Hao^Just  Published: 

PULPIT  MINISTRATIONS;  on,  SABBATH  READ- 
INGS. A Series  of  Discourses  on  Christian  Doctrine 
and  Duty.  By  Gaedinee  spuing,  Pastor  of  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  City  of  New  Yoik.  With 
Portrait  2 vols.  8vo,  Cloth,  $0  00. 

GUIDE-BOOK  OF  THE  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  OF 
NEW  JERSEY,  and  its  Connections  through  the  C* *1- 
Fields  of  Pennsylvania.  With  Map  and  Wood-cuts. 
12mo,  Flexible  Cloth  Binding,  75  cents ; Paper,  6u  cents. 

COUSIN  PHILLIS.  A Tale.  8vo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

HARPER’S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT 
REBELLION.  Burt  VII.  4to,  26  cents. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.  By  Charles  Dickens.  Part 
II.,  in  Harper’s  Magtizine  for  July,  just  ready. 

NINETEEN  BEAUTIFUL  YEARS;  or,  Sketches  of  a 
Girl's  Life.  Written  by  her  Sisteu.  With  an  Intro- 
duction  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Foster,  D.D.  lOmo,  uloih,  £0 
cents. 

BARBARA’S  HISTORY.  A Novel.  By  Amelia  R Ed- 
wards, Author  of  “The  Ladner  of  Life,"  “The  Story 
of  Cervantes,"  Ac.,  Ac.  Svo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

SPEKE'S  AFRICA.  JOURNAL  OF  THE  DISCOVERY 
OF  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  NILE.  By  John  Han- 
ning  Speke,  Captain  H.  M,  Indian  Army,  Fellow  and 
Gold  Medalist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Iln 
Core.  Member  and  Gold  Medalist  of  the  French  Geo- 
graphical Society,  &c.  With  Maps  and  Portraits,  and 
numerous  illustrations,  chiefly  from  Drawing,-  by  Cap- 
tain Grant.  8vo,  Cloth,  uniform  with  Livingstone, 
Barth,  Burton,  &c.  Price  $3  50. 

THE  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLINGTON.  A Novel.  By 
Anthony  Trollope,  Anther  of  “Rachel  Ray,"  “Or- 
ley  Farm,"  “Doctor  Thorne,"  “Framley  Parson  ge,” 
“The  Bertrams,"  "The  Three  Clerk-,"  “The  West  In- 
dies and  the  Spanish  Main,"  &c.  Illustrated  by  Mil- 
lais. Svo,  Cloth,  $1  75;  Paper,  $1  25. 

LYMAN  BEECHER'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. Autobiography,  Correspondence.  Ac., 
of  Lyman  Beecher,  D.D.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Cuarlkb 
Beecher.  With  Two  Steel  Portraits  and  Engravings 
on  Wood.  In  two  Volumes,  lzmo,  Cloth.  Vok  1 
Price  $1  75.  (-1  New  Edition  just  ready.) 

ANNIS  WARLEIGH'S  FORTUNES.  A Novel.  By 
Holme  Lee,  Author  of  “Sylvan  Holt’s  Daughter,” 
“ Kathie  Braude,"  Ac.  Svo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

THE  WIFE’S  EVIDENCE.  A Novel.  By  W.  G.  Wills, 
Author  of  “Notice  to  Quit,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  ceuts. 

SSC  Any  of  the  above  works  sent  by  mail,  postage-free, 
on  receipt  of  price. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


June  25,  1864.] 
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J.  H.  Winslow  & Co., 

100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  &c.,  &,c. 

Worth  $500,000. 

To  be  sold  for  One  Dollar  each 
without  regard  to  value,  and 
not  to  be  paid  for  till  you 
know  what  you  are  to  get. 

SPLENDID  LIST!! 

Of  Articles  to  be  sold  for  One 
Dollar  each. 


100  Gold  Hunting  Cosed  Watches $145  00  each. 

100  Gold  Watches 70  00  each. 

200  Ladles’  Gold  Watches 40  00  each. 

500  Ladies’  and  Gent's  Silver  Watches  . . IS  00  each. 

3000  Vest  and  Neck  Chains 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  Gold  Band  Bracelets 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

8000  “ “ “ 3 00  to  5 00  each. 

3000  Cameo  Brooches 4 00to  6 00  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

8000  Lava  and  Florentine  Brooches. . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 
8000  Coral,  Opal,  and  Em.  Brooches  . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

8000  Cameo  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Ear  Drops.  4 00  to  6 00  each. 
8000  Coral,  Em.,  and  Opal  Ear  Drops  4 00  to  *8  00  each. 

5100  Gent's  Breast  Fins 2 50  to  800  each. 

8000  Watch  Keys 2 00  to  6 00  each. 

5000  Fob  and  Kibbon  Slides 2 00  to  600  each. 

5000  Sets  offeosom  Studs 2 50  to  6 00  each, 

5000  Sleeve  Buttpns 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Plain  Rings 2 50  to  5 00  each. 

6000  Stone  Set  Rings 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Lockets 2 50  to  10  00  each. 

6000  Seta  Ladies’  Jewelry 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

10000  Gold  Pens,  Silver  M’ ted  Holders  4 00  to  5 00  each. 
10000  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension 

Cases  and  Pencils 4 00  to  6 30  each. 


All  of  the  above  list  of  Goods  will  be  sold  for  one  dollar 
each.  Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what 
each  one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed  up, 
and  mixed ; and  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  re- 
gard to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair 
chance.  On  receipt  of  the  Certificate,  you  will  see  what 
you  can  have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  one 
dollar  aud  take  the  article  or  not. 

In  all  transactions  by  mail,  we  shall 
charge  for  forwarding  the  Certificates, 
paying  postage,  and  doing  the  busi- 
ness, 25  cents  each,  which  must  be  in- 
closed when  the  Certificate  is  sent  for. 
Five  Certificates  will  be  sent  for  SI ; 
eleven  for  $2 ; thirty  for  $5 ; sixty-five 
for  S10 ; and  a hundred  for  $15. 


Aoknts — Those  acting  as  Agents  will  be  allowed  ten 
cents  on  every  Certificate  ordered  by  them,  provided  their 
remittance  amounts  to  one  dollar.  Agents  will  collect  25 
cents  for  every  Certificate,  and  remit  15  cents  to  ns,  either 
in  cash  or  postage  stamps.  Great  caution  should  be  used 
by  our  correspondents  in  regard  to  giving  their  correct  ad- 
dress, Town,  County,  and  State.  Address 


J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 

Duryea’s  IlSaizena 

RECEIVED  TWO  PRIZE  MEDALS 


(From  Juries  3 and  4)  at  the 

International  Exhibition, 

LONDON,  1862; 

AT  THE  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
AT  HAMBURG,  JULY,  1S63,  RI6CETVM)  THE 
HIGHEST  PRIZE  MEDAL  FOR  ITS  GREAT 
DELICACY  AS  AN  ARTICLE  OF  FOOD. 

Can  be  served  up  in  an  infinite  variety  of  delicious 
dishes,  gold  by  all  Grocers,  with  directions.  Pamphlet,, 
with  50  Receipts,  will  be  furnished  on  application  by  let- 
ter or  otherwise,  to 

WM.  DTJBYEA,  Agent,  166  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


Enameled  Chamber 


FURNITURE 

The  best  assortment  of  Enameled  Furniture  in  all  col- 
ors and  styles,  walnut  and  chestnut,  plain  and  ornamental, 
in  suits,  wholesale  and  retail.  Also  Mattresses  and  Fail- 

1 asses.  WARREN  WARD,  277  Canal  St.,  N.  Y. 

BARD  & BROTHER’S  (Established  1845) 

GOLD  FENS, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CA8E8.  Also  Manufacturer  of 
BAUD  & WILSON'S  PATENT  ANGULAR  NIB  GOLD 
PENS.  JAS.  D.  BARD,  Ag’t,  No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  N. 
Y.  Gold  Pens  Repaired  or  [Exchanged. 


<3tP\r\  TO  $100  PER  WEEK.  — AGENTS  WANTED 
to  take  orders  for  the  “Acknowledged  Stand- 
ard" lli.-Tt.4RV  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  REBELLION,  by 
O.  J.  Victor,  indorsed  by  the  President,  Cabinet,  Govern- 
ors, Bancroft  the  Historian,  &c.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  now 
ready.  Also,  to  take  orders  for  Victor's  HISTORY  OF 
AMERICAN  CONSPIRACIES,  from  1700  to  1860.  For 
the  Incidents  and  Anecdotes  of  the  War,  and  for  an  EX- 
CELLENT ENGRAVING  OF  GEN.  GRANT,  send  for 
circular  of  terms,  &c.  Address  EDWARD  F.  HOVEY, 
No.  13  Spruce  Street,  New  York. 


The  Gracfenberg  Company’s 

UTERINE  CATHO1.100N  (Marshall’s). 

An  infallible  cure  for  “Female  Weakness,"  and  all 
Uterine  complaints  of  women. 

Price  $1  50  l*r  bottle.  Five  bottles  for  Six  Dollars. 

Tub  Graefbnberg  Vegetable  Pills. 

The  best  Pill  iu*the  world  for  family  use,  and  for  all  Bil- 
ious and  Liver  complaints.  Price  25  cents  per  box. 

Address  all  orders  to  J.  F.  BRIDGE,  M.D., 

Resident  Physician  GRAKFENBERG  COMPANY, 
No.  139  William  Street,  near  Fulton,  New  York. 
W Inquire  or  Dealers  everywhere. 

New  Vocal  Music.— “Angel Mary,"  “How soft- 
ly on  the  bruised  heart,"  “ Sweet  Evelina,”  “ Norali  Dear- 
est," “ The  Year  of  Love,"  “ Mary  Fay,"  “ I’m  willing  to 
wait,"  “The  Beautiful  Angel  Band,"  “I  can’t  forget," 
Parkhurst.  “My  Jamie  is  a Soldier  Brave,"  “The  Dy- 
ing Soldier  Boy,”  Wallace.  “ When  Dear  Friends  are 
gone,"  “Give  this  to  Mother,"  “The  pure,  the  blight, 
the  beautiful,"  “Golden  Dreams  and  Fairy  cAtles,"  "If 
you've  only  got  a Moustache,"  “ There’s  no  such  Girl  as 
mine,"  “Bitter  Times  are  coming,"  Foster.  “ How  goes 
the  Money"  and  “ My  Little  Angel,”  Itutclienson.  “ Our 
Comrade’s  Grave,"  “The  Dying  Volunteer,"  Dayton. 
“ Laud  of  the  Brave  and  Free,"  Flumley.  “ Blind  Girl’s 
Lament,"  Dalish.  “ Bread  and  Cheese  and  Kis.-es,"  Duly. 
“Flirtation,"  Tucker.  “Vespre  Duett,,"  “ Skating  Du- 
ett," “ Meet  me  Dearest  Gentle  Annie  Duett,"  “ Glowing 
Star  of  Gentle  Evening  Duett,"  Laurence.  Tim  Green, 
or  “I've  a Guinea  to  Spend,”  Chamberlain.  Price  30 
cents  each.  “Johnny  is  my  Darling"  aud  “ Evacuation," 
Father  Heed.  40  cents  each.  “ tong  of  the  35th  Regt ,’’ 
with  Vignette,  “ Union  Medley,"  Parkhurst.  60  cents 
each.  Mailed  free.  Publisher,  HORACE  WATERS,  4S1 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Violin  Strings  for  Hot  Weather , 25c.,  mailed. 
Musicians’  Omnibus-  700  Uines  for  flute,  violin,  fife, 
cornet,  or  clarionet,  $1.  Omnibus  Complete,  R mu- 
sical library  of  1600  tones — violin,  flute,  or  cornet,  $2, 
mailed.  FREDERICK  BLUMK,  208  Bowery,  N.  Y. 

To  Patentees. 

Patents  11 — Valuable  English  and  American  Patents, 
introduced,  manufactured,  or  sold  for  cash  on  commission. 

Consignments  respectfully  solicited.  Address  Snyder 
& Walter,  227  Broadway,  N.  Y.  References : H.  D.  Smith, 
Esq.,  Chemical  Bank;  J.  W.  Kirby,  Esq.,  Metropolitan 
Bunk,  N.  Y. 


NEW  and  Valuable  Discovery,  what  everybody  needs. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Superior  wages  guar- 
anteed. A valuable  sample  and  full  particulars  sent  to 
any  one  on  receipt  of  10  eta.  C.  J.  MARTIN  & CO.,  Box 
1573,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


American  Gold  Fen  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Gold  Pens  and  Pencil  Cares  of  ev- 
ery description.  Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  crelsiiratkd 


Angular  Nibbed  Pen. 

AGENTS  WANTED  throughout  the  country.  Extra 
inducements  offered.  Large  aiscounls  made  to  the  trade. 
Send  for  onr  descriptive  circular.  Aukrioan  Gold  Pen 
Co.,  No.  200  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Leg  Depots,  C53 

iter,  N.  Y.,  Cincinna- 
» where  Government 
furnishes  the  U.  8.’ Army  and  Navy  Leg  to 
Soldiers  gratis,  or  its  value  applied  ou  the  An- 
atomical Ball  and  Socket- Jointed  Leg,  which 
has  lateral  motion  at  the  ankle  like  the  natural  one. 

DOUGLAS  BLY,  M.D.,  IT.  S.  Commissioner. 

For  instructions  address  Dr.  Bly,  at  nearest  Depot. 

A MONTH!  I want  Agents  nt  $00  a month, 
(JpOU  expenses  paid,  to  sell  my  Everlasting  Pencils, 
Oriental  Burners,  and  13  other  articles.  15  circulars 
sent  free.  Address  JOHN  F.  LORD,  Biddeford,  Maiue. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES?— My  Onguent  will 
foree  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1— 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der.  R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


Asthma  Cured. 

Relief  guaranteed  in  Ten  Minutes,  and  * 

permanent  cure  effected  by  the  use  of  “ U pham's  Asthma 
Cure."  Cases  of  from  ten  to  twenty  years'  standing  yield 
at  once  to  its  influence.  Price  $2.  Sent  post-paid  to  any 
address,  by  S.  C.  UphaM,  25  South  Eighth  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  Circulars  sent  free. 


Union  Playing  Cards. 

Colonel  for  King,  Goddess  of  Liberty  for  Queen,  and  Major 
for  Jack.  52  enameled  cards  to  the  pack.  Eagles,  Shield-, 
Stare,  aud  Flags  are  the  suits,  and  you  can  play  all  the  usual 
games.  Two  packs,  in  cases,  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  $1. 
The  usual  discount  to  the  trade.  Send  for  a Circular.  Ad- 
dress AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY, 

14  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.,  or  165  William  Street,  N.  Y. 

Turnip  Seeds. 

We  desire  to  remind 

Dealers  in  Seeds 

Of  the  near  approach  of  the  season  for  sowing  Turnip 
and  Ruta  Baga.  We  Bhall  be  able  to  offer  a large  supply 
of  all  the  approved  varieties,  and  let  it  be  observed, 

S3T  EVERY  GRAIN  THE  PRODUCE  OF 

Bloomsdale. 

We  have  not,  and  shall  not  have  an  ounce  of  Imported 
Seed. 

Our  Turnip  Seed  Circular , with  particulars  of  inter- 
est to  Dealers  in  , 

SEEDS, 

will  be  mailed  to  all  who  apply. 

DAVID  LANDRETH  & SON, 
Nos.  21  and  23  South  Sixth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


“The  Sweetest  Music  ever  Written.” 

Howe's  Simas  of  Sco'land , containing  about  175  of  the 
Gems  of  Caledonia's  Songs  and  Ballads,  including  Songs 
of  the  Affections,  Sentimental,  Patriotic,  Historical,  Mili- 
tary, Political,  Comic,  and  Miscellaneous  Songs.  Ar- 
ranged for  the  Piano  or  Melodeon.  Large  Music  size,  fine 
paper  well  bound.  Price  $3.  Sent  by  mail. 

ELLAS  HOWE,  103  Court  Street,  Boston. 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  rent  by  HAKNDEN’S  EXPRESS, 
No.  65  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


*SA  **  The  Arm  Telegraph. 

AtTn.  Best  method  of  conversing  at  great  dis- 

W tance-o.  Pamphlet,  10  Cents.  Mailed  by 
T G.  KONVAUNKA,  Astoria,  L.  L,  near  New  York. 


A 

Universal  Medicine. 

By  what  we  eat,  by  the  air  we  breathe,  or  by  the  water 
we  drink,  we  can  be  made  sick;  or  by  fatigue,  or  from 
debility  induced  by  heat,  because  these  effects  end  by 
producing  impurity  of  blood.  To  regain  health  we  must 
purify  the  blood  by  the  organs  of  the  stomach  and  bow- 
els ; these  organs  muat  be  continued  in  the  regular  per- 
formance of  that  duty  which  nature  has  assigned  them, 
and  should  there  be  any  impediment,  to  what  does  expe- 
rience point? 

TO  BRANDRETH’S  PILLS, 
which  can  not  injure,  and  which  will  surely  restore  the 
bowels  to  the  regular  performance  of  their  duties. 

The  dyspeptic,  the  bilious  will  find  them  a treasure  of 
health,  and  the  same  may  be  said  to  all  who  are  sick  in 
any  way— take  Brandreth’s  Pills  and  be  cured. 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS  are  sold  at  25  cents  per  box, 
enveloped  in  full  directions.  Purchase  none  unless  my 
PRIVATE  GOVERNMENT  STAMP  is  on  the  box.  See 
upon  it  B.  Brandreth  in  white  letters. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  BRANDRETH  BUILDING, 

NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  medicines. 

50,00  Agents  Wanted. 
Great  Sale  of  Jewelry,  Watches, 
Chains,  Lockets,  Gold  Fens  and 
Cases,  Rings,  &c., 

Valued  at  $500,000.  Also  Head-Quarters  for  Army 
Badges. 

8.  M.  WARD  & CO.,  Manufacturing  Jewelers,  208 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  wholesale  illustrated  circular. 

* FACTS. 

It  is  well  known  that  an  important  percentage  of  the 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  arise  from  poisons  taken  into  the 
stomach  with  food  or  more  occasional  refreshments.  Bur- 
nett's Fruit  Extracts  are  free  from  poisonous  oils  and 
acids,  and  are  perfectly  healthy. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

IN  PLAYING  CARDS. 

LOVE  SCENES. 

Designs  from  French  Artists. 

The  above  new  Card  has  fifty-two  beautiful  pictures,  of 
elegant  design,  and  they  can  also  be  used  the  same  as  or- 
dinary playing  curds,  thus  combining  pleasure  with  amuse- 
ment. Enclose  50  cents  and  two  red  stamps,  and  send  for 
sample  pack.  $5  per  dozen.  Liberal  discount  by  gross  to 
dealers.  H.  A.  CASWELL,  60  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Tavlor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


Eagle  Gas 


Stove  Works. 
Summer  Cooking  Stove- 
GAS  the  CHEAPEST 
FUEL. 

BOIL,  BROIL,  ROAST, 
BAKE,  TOAST,  and  do 
IRONING. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Cat- 
alogue. 

I also  manufacture 

COAL  OIL  STOVES 


for  Cooking  and  Heating. 

H.  D.  BLAKE, 

Bede  Manufacturer  of  the  Eagle  Gas  Stoves, 

474  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Ladies’  Letter  of  Advice. 

FIVE  ANATOMICAL  ENGRAVINGS. 

Has  information  never  before  published. 

Sent  free  in  n sealed  envelope  for  10  cents.  „ 

Address  BOX  NO.  4,052,  NEW  YORK  POST-OFFICE. 


6 6 ET  THE  BEST."  — A Colored  Likeness  of  “ Un- 
VJT  conditional  Surrender"  GRANT,  Price  26  Cents. 
Published  by  New  York  Agency,  37  & 39  Nassau  St,  N.  Y. 


The  Printer’s  Devil.  This  handsome  illustrated 
literary  and  miscellaneous  Family  Paper  will  be  sent  od 
trial,  to  any  new  subscriber,  for  six  months,  for  the  nom- 
' il  price  of  25  cents.  Address 

‘M’rinter’s  Devil,”  113  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


3 500  UNION  ENVELOPES. 

Embracing  all  the  varieties  which  time  and  money 
conld  procure,  arranged  in  four  volumes,  bound  in  half 
calf,  are  offered  for  sale. 

Address  Box  204,  Post-Office, 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


DR.  B.  C.  PERRY, 

DERMATOLOGIST, 

49  Bond  Street,  New  York, 

Formerly  of  29  Winter  Street,  Boston,  treats  successful- 
ly all  Diseases  of  the  Scalp,  Loss  of  Hair,  and  Premature 
Blanching.  Also,  removes  Moth  Freckles,  and  other  Dis- 
colorations from  the  face,  without  injury  to  the  texture  or 
color  of  the  skin.  Consultations  free. 

For  particulars  enclose  stamp  for  Circular. 

Patent  Spring  Houses,  Cantering  Horses,  Brown’s 
Baby-tenders,  Patent  Springs  and  Toys,  at  LEW- 
IS TIBBALS.  510  Broadway,  directly  opposite  St  Nich- 
olas Hotel,  N.  Y. 


DEAR  READER,  if  you  are  a reader,  do  not  fail  to  read 
the  story  about  the  Kerosene  Ile  in  the  “ Funni- 
est" No.  2.  You  can  read  it  over  three,  four  or  six  times, 
and  nearly  split  your  sides,  and  laugh  and  cry,  and  cry 
and  laugh  each  time,  especially  if  you  have  some  one  to 
laugh  with  you— It  is  worth  more  than  the  most  costly 
dinner.  Sold  everywhere  at  10  cents. 


Halleck’s  Napoleon. 
LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON. 

By  Baron  Jomini, 

General-in-Chief  and  Aid-de-Camp  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia. 

Translated  from  the  French,  with  Notes, 

By  H.  W.  Hallcck,  LL.D., 

Major-General  United  States  Army,  author  of  “Elements 
of  Military  Art  and  Science,”  “ International  Law  and  the 
Law*  of  War,"  &c. 

’ IN  FOUR  VOLUMES,- OCTAVO, 
with  an 

Atlas  of  Sixty  Maps. 

Price,  in  red  cloth  binding,  $25.  This  day  published  by 
D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  No.  192  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Copies  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


The  Rev.  Charles  E.  King 

Will  send  zzr  Pree  of  Cost  -M3  the  Prescrip- 
tion with  which  he  successfully  treated,  while  in  charge 
of  the  Venezuelean  Mission  Hospital,  upward  of  one  hund- 
red cases  of  CONSUMPTION  in  the  first,  second , 
and  third  stages. 

The  remedy  is  equally  adapted  to  the  treatment  of 
Asthma,  Catarrh.  Bronchitis,  and  all  affections 
of  the  Lungs.  Throat,  “»d  Air-Passages;  while 
it  speedily  invigorates  the  enfeebled  Nervous  System,  and 
energizes  the  deranged  functions  of  the  Stomach, 
Liver,  and  Bowels-  Address,  with  stamp. 

Rev.  CHARLES  E.  KING, 

Station  D,  Bible  House,  N.  Y. 

Patients  should  bear  in  mind  that  in  all  disorders,  l Ait 
especial]/  in  consumption,  the  milder  seasons  are  the 
MORE  FAVORABLE  FOR  TREATMENT. 


THE  ART  of  imitating  Foreign  Brandy  and  finest 
of  Gins  from  pure  Spirits.  You  can  manufacture  Liquor 
at  a saving  of  600  per  ornt.  All  Dealers,  Hotels,  and 
Druggists  should  have  these  reliable  receipts.  Sent  on  re- 
ceipt of  $1.  Address  James  E.  Mount,  Practical  Chem- 
ist, Po’keepsie,  N.  Y. 


The  Greatest  Thing  of  the  Times. 

Send  for  one  of  E.  J.  Bourgeois  & Co.’s  Jewelry  Cata- 
logues, which  contains  the  most  extensive  list  of  Jewelry, 
at  lower  prices,  than  hare  ever  yet  been  offered  to  the 
American  public. 

N.  B.  Catalogues  sent  free  on  application.  Great  in- 
ducements to  Agents.  E.  J.  BOURGEOIS  & CO.,  Deal- 
ers in  Jewelry,  239  N.  2d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  funniest  getting  fat  with  success. 

— 10,000  sold  in  one  day.  Everybody  and  his  wife, 
including  his  wife’s  relations,  are  digesting  our  fun  with 
a gusto  that  makes  the  pockets  of  the  publisher  laugh  and 
grow  fat,  fatter,  fattest,  and  yet  there  is  room.  Second 
edition  now  ready. 


Two  Dollars  made  from  twenty  cts.  Call  and  ex- 
amine, or  ten  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  20c.  Retails 
for  $2,  by  K.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

For  July,  1864,  Now  Ready. 

Contents: 

THE  DRUMMER-BOY’S  BURIAL. 

Illustration The  Burial. 

SCENES  IN  THE  WAR  OF  1812.— X.  LAKE  CHAM- 
PLAIN AND  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  COAST. 

Illustrations.— Scene  of  the  Battle  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain— Thomas  Macdonough.  — Alexander  Macomb — 

Moore’s  House,  Champlain Sampson's  Stone  Mill  nt 

l’lattsburg — Stone  Church,  Beekmantown.— Platt's  Resi- 
dence.— Up  the  Saranac,  from  Fort  Brown. — United  Stales 
Hotel,  l’lattsburg,  In  1812. — Graves  of  the  Slain,  Platts- 
burg. — Macomb's  Monument. — Fort  Pickering,  near  Sa- 
lem.— The  Stonington  Flag — Cobb's  House. — Half-Moon 
Battery,  Caetine. — Blake’s  Residence. — Cresby's  Wharf, 
Hampden — Remains  of  Fort  George,  Castlne. 

COAL  AND  COAL-MINING. 

Illustrations.— Miner  at  Work : Old  Manner  of  Work, 
ing. — New  Manner  of  Working:  Coal-Cutting  Machine. 

LAURA  AND  IIER  HERO. 

SOUNDINGS. 

With  Thirty-Eight  Illustrations. 

HOW  IT  HAPPEND. 

DOOMED  TO  MUSIC. 

THREE  YEARS. 

THREE  YEARS  IN  MONTGOMERY. 

ONE  OF  THE  NOBLE. 

MY  BOAT. 

THE  UNKIND  WORD.  By  the  Author  of  “John 
. Halifax,  Gentleman.” 

Illustration — The  Cottage  in  the  Highlands. 

DENIS  DUVAL.  By  William  Makepeace  Thacke- 
ray. 

Chapter  VI.  I Escape  from  a Great  Danger. 

Chapter  VII.  The  Last  of  my  School-Days. 

Illustrations — At  Rudge's — Last  Moments  of  the 
Count  de  Suveme Evidence  for  the  Defense. 

THE  FORTUNES  OF  WAR 

IN  “DIXIE." 

OLD  LAMPS  FOR  NEW. 

THE  HEARTS  LONGINGS. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.  By  Charles  Dickens. 

Chapter  V.  Boffin's  Bower. 

Chapter  VI.  Cut  Adrift. 

Chapter  VIL  Mr.  Wegg  looks  after  himself. 

Illustrations.— The  Bird  of  Prey.— Witnessing  the 
Agreement: 

THE  CONTRAST. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 

Illustrations.— Ruinous  Prices A Juvenile  Con- 

noisseur.— Progress  of  Taste. 

FOUR  EXPERIENCES  IN  WALTZING. 

With  Four  Illustrations  for  the  Eye  and  Ear. 

FASHIONS  FOR  JULY. 

Illustrations.— Morning  Toilet Home  Dress  for 

the  Country. 


TERMS. 


One  Copy  for  one  Year $3  oo 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 6) 


An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  ever y Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers, at  $2  75  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $27  60. 
Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $5  50.  * 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 

Circulation  oner  100,000. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  Four  Months $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 3 00 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 5 50 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Ten  Subscribers,  at  $2  75  each  or  11  Copies  for 
$27  50.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Perms  to  Advertisers One  Dollar  per  line  for  in- 

side, and  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  per  line  for  out- 
Blde  Advertisements  each  insertion. 

BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


-j  T » JGEng?n0I.r  ■■ 
3§l  April  I9™I864  d 


Atlantic  Monthly 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


ARMY 

WATCH. 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watcii,  Double 
Case,  Lever  Gup,  email  size,  enameled  dial,  cut  hande, 
11  English  Movements,"  and  correct  time-keeper. 

A single  one  sent  free  by  mail  in  neat  case,  with  a 
BEAUTIFUL  CHAIN,  ft) V only  $8. 

A neat  Silver  Watch,  same  ns  above,  specially  adapted 
to  the  Army.  Sent  free  by  mail,  for  only  $7. 

$15  European  Timekeeper.  <[>15 

Ob,  CoMrass  Watch. 

A Superb  “ Extra  Double  Gold  PI  ted”  engraved  or  en- 
gine turned  Hunting  Case  Watch,  Magic  Spring,  “ Genu- 
ine English  Jeweled  or  Nickel  Movements,”  “ .M.  J.  Tobi- 
as" Independent  Action,  Self  Balance,  and  has  a neat 
Miniature  Compass  sunk  in  the  cap  and  attached  to  the 
movements,  making  it  a “ Correct  Gli  de"  to  the  Soldier 
or  Traveler.  Perfect  time-keeper,  “ warranted  one  gear.” 
Will  stand  Acid,  and  is  an 

Exact  Imitation  of  $100  Watch. 
Used  by  Ihc  British  Army  Officers. 
Sent  free  by  mail,  in  elegant  Morocco  Case,  for  only  $15. 

Frank  Drsbe's  Illustrated  Newspaper  of  l-'eb.  20  says 
of  the  “European  Timekeeper,"  “It  is  a novelty  here, 
and  an  imitation  of  the  celebrated  timekeeper  so  much  In 
use  among  the  British  army  officers,  and  is  calculated  to 
meet  the  wants  of  our  soldiers  in  the  field."  Illustrated 
Nats  says,  “ Correct  timepieces ; and  for  beauty  and  fine 
finish  they  are  equal  in  appearance  to  $100  watches." 

Address  Cl  IAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  Importers,  3S  & 10 
Ann  Street,  New  York. 


Enameled  “snow  white,"  linen  finished.  Beware  of 
■spurious  imitations."  None  relinble  unless  patented, 
jail  d on  receipt  of  $1.  JICANERET,  78  Nassau  St., 
"■  Y.  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


What  is  more  to  be  desired  than 

A PLEASANT  HOME? 

Whoever  would  know  the  secrets  of  making  home  pleas- 
ant, should  read 

HOUSE  AND  no  ME  PAPERS , 
by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  author  of  “ Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin."  These  papers  are  published  in  each  number  of  the 


and  hive  attracted  attention  everywhere.  They  are  full 
of  interest  and  licnefit  to  every  household.  They  will  be 
continued  through  the  year.  Subscribe  to  the  Atlantic 
at  once,  and  secure  the  reading  of  these  invaluable  papers 
The  Atlantic  is  furnished  at  Tubes  Dollars  a year, 
postage  paid,  or  ;5  cents  a number.  Clubs  supp'ied  at 
reduced  rates.  Send  25  cents  for  a specimen  to  Ticknob 
& Fields,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 


FUNSTON  & SCOFIELD,  removed  to  No.  0 Dey  St. 
near  Broadway.  Public  and  private  exhibitions,  Flag.* 
Lanterns,  &c.  Goods  guaranteed  best  and  cheapest. 


Gold  Watch  Free 


Made  easy  by  every  Agent  who  sells  our  Great  New  and 
Wonderful  Extra  Large  Size  Stationer g and  Prize  Park- 
age s.  $25  can  he  .made  in  a few  hours  by  smart  agents. 
Greatest  moncg-niaking  business  of  the  age.  Each  Pack- 
age contains  large  quantities  of  fine  Writing  Materials, 
such  as  Paper,  Envelopes,  Pens,  Pencils,  Blotters,  Em- 
blems, Ladies'  Paris  Fashion  Plates,  Designs  for  Needle- 
work, Cottage  Keepsakes,  Household  Companions,  Parlor 
Amusements,  Guide  for  Letter  Writers,  Many  Ways  to 
Get  Rich,  Gents’  Pocket  Calendar.-  for  the  Year,  Union 
Designs,  Yankee  Notions  of  all  kinds.  Recipes,  Games, 
Engraving",  Rich  and  Cosily  Presents  of  Fnshionnble  Jew- 
elry, cic.,  etc.,  etc.,  the  whole  worth  many  dollars  If 
b sight  separately.  Price  each  Package  on  i.y  25  cenls 
retail.  Whol-sale  rates  to  Agents  very  low.  Ag  nts" 
guaranteed  $15  per  day.  A splendid  Solid  Gold  or  Sil- 
ver Hunting  Case  I.f.vkb  Watch  (wnnanjed)  presented 
free  to" each  Agent.  Persons  wanted  to  establish  Agen- 
cies in  every  town  and  village.  A"rncies  giren  free.. 
Send  for  our  great  new  circulars  for  ISM  containing  extra 
premium  Inducements,  free.  S.  C.  RU  KAROS  A-  CO., 
102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Original,  Largest,  and  Oldest  Prize 
Package  House  in  the  world. 


AEOUT  THE  SIZE  OF  IT. 

General  Grant.  “Well,  and  what  if  it  should  come  lo  a Kilkenny  fight?  I guess  Out* 
Cat  has  got  the  longest  tail !” 


Hardens  and  invigorates  the  Gums. 

Purifies  and  Sweetens  the  breath.  Cleanses,  Beautifies, 
and  Preserves  the  Teeth. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers.  Price 
75  cents  per  bottle. 

HALL  tz  BUCKET,,  Proprietors, 

21S  Greenw  ich  St.,  New  York. 


f mm.  & hatch. 

Bankers  anl.TeaLrs  u Government 
Securities. 

No.  33  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Books  for  the  Season. 

Beadles  Dime  Guide  to  Swimming. 

Beadle’s  Dime  Buko  Bull  Player  for  1864. 

Beadle’s  Dime  Book  of  Cricket. 

B juilleV  Dime  Drill  Book. 

Men  of  the  Time. 

No.  8.  Lives  of  Grant,  I look  r,  &c. 

No.  12.  Ufa  of  Maj.  Gen.  John  C.  Fremont. 

Beadle’s  Dime  Song-  Book,  No.  14. 

Patriotic,  Comic,  Sentimental. 

Contains  a very  interesting  and  popular  list  of  Songs. 
All  the  new  and  good  tilings  are  In  it,  selected  from  the 
copyrights  of  the  principal  music  publishers,  by  exclusive 
contract. 

All  Hail  to  Ulysses. 

Corporal  Schnapps.  When  will  my  dnrling  Boy 

Kissing  on  the  Sly.  return. 

I never  Imd  n Beau.  The  Corporal's  Musket. 

Just  after  i he  Baltic.  Brother,  tell  me  of  the  Battle. 

Man-lie  M"  re.  The  old  house  by  the  hill. 

People  will  Talk.  De  day  ob  Liberty’s  cornin'. 

Wlioe  v,  r c n be  be?  I cannot  bid  thee  go,  my  boy. 

I/utie  in  the  Lane.  Farmer  Stubbs'  visit  to  N. 

1 ’so  on  (1c  Way.  Y.  City. 

Will  you  wed  me  now  I’m 


Davis  Collamore  & Go. 


479  Broadway,  below  Brooms  St., 

Importers  of  fine  China,  Wetkjewood,  Parian,  tic. 
:c.  Engraved  Glass  io  order  in  grvut  varietg. 
Colored  ntone  China  Dining  Sirs. 


POXiLAK  & SON. 

Me; ns.  ii.axi  >ia.,lfaoiubk 
O'  2 Broadway,  Me  ir  4tli  M.,  X 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Pipes  « 
order  and  rep  dred.  All  goods 
ra  tted  genuine.  Send  slump  ft 
eular,  or  $0  f r sample  |dpe. 


Tuf.  only  Officially  Indorsed  Portrait  of 

I»ieut.-Gen.  Grant, 

i.<  ilic  only  perfect  likeness,  and  is  pronounced  by 


ranted  in 


And  Forty  more  of  the  most  popular  Sungs  of  the  day. 

Ten  cents  each,  l-'or  -ale  by  all  Booksellers  and  News- 
<1  alor-.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Liberal  re- 
duction to  Ag  nts. 

BEADLE  & CO.,  Publishers, 

118  William  Street,  New  York. 

Agents  wanted,  to  sell  a new  book  just  published, 
Pen-I’ictup.eb  of  the  War.  Send  for  a circular  to 

LED  YARD  BILL,  10  Spruce  Street,  N.  Y. 


tTYjI  Manufacturers  of 
* V lit  GOLD  MEDAL 

Grand  and  Square  Pianos, 

lialtimore , Md. 

Certific  dcs  of  excellence  from 

Thai  berg,  Gottochnlk,  Strnkosch,  G.  Satter, 
and  other  leading  arti-ts.' 

Every  Instillment  warranted  for 
FIVE  YEARS. 


THE  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  CO. 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

1,000,000  Acres  of  Superior  Farming  Lands, 

IN  FARMS  OF 

40, 00  & 160  Acres  & Upwards  at  from  $8  to  $12  per  acre. 

THESE  LANDS  ARE 

NOT  SURPASSED  BY  ANY  IN  THE  WORLD, 

TIIF.T  LIE  ALONG  TUB 

WHOLE  LINE  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD, 

FOR  SALE  ON 

Long  Oi*e<lit,  Sliort  Oi*e<lit  or  Tor*  Cash. 

THEY  ARE  SITUATED  NEAR 

TOWNS,  VILLAGES,  SCHOOLS  AND  CHUBCHES. 


Bemington’s 


£ W\J  ARMY  AND  NAVY 

Ml  REVOLVER. 

Approved  by  the  Government. 

Warranted  superior  to  any  other  Pistol  of  the  kind. 
Also  Pocket  and  Belt  Revolvers.  Sold  by  the  Trade  gen- 
erally. 

E.  REMINGTON  & SONS. 

Ilion.  N.  V. 


GRAIN  AND  STOCK  RAISING- 
In  the  list  of  corn  and  wheat  producing  States,  Illinois 
tan-lspre  eminently  Writ  I la  art  vantages  for  raiding  cuttle 
ad  hossaretuo  well  known  to  require  comment  here.  For 
Seep  raising  the  lauda  In  every  part  of  the  Stale  are  well 
dapte  t.andlltinoiscan  now  boast  of  many  o f the  1 arrest 
ocks in  the  country.  No  branch  in  industry  offers  greater 


FOR  ALL  PURPOSES  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

The  lan-lsolTcred  for  sale  by  theIlllnoisCnntr.il  railroad 
Company  are  equal  to  nav  in  the  world.  A healthy  climate, 
a rich  snll.andrailroadsf® convey  to  markpt  the  fullness  o f 
the  earth— all  combine  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  enter- 
prising workingman  the  mcansofindepondence. 

ILLINOIS. 

Extending  880  miles  from  North  to  South,  has  all  the 
diversity  of  climate  to  be  found  between  Massachusetts  and 
Virginia,  ani  variates  of  soil  adapted  to  tho  products  of 
New  England  and  those  of  the  Middle  States.  The  black 
soil  in  the  central  portions  of  the  State  is  the  richest  known, 
and  produces  tho  finest  corn,  wheat,  sorghum  nnd  hay, 
whl-h  latter  crop,  daring  tho  rnst  year,  has  been  highly 
remunerative.  The  seeding  of  these 

PRAIRIE  LANDS 

to  tamo  grasses,  for  pasturage,  offers  to  farmers  with  capital 
the  most  profitable  rasul’s.  The  smaller  prnlrios.  Inter- 
spersed with  timber,  in  the  mom  southern  portion  ol  tho 
State,  produce  the  best  of  winter  wheal,  tobacco,  fin*,  hemp 
and  fruit.  Tho  lands  still  farther  South  are  heavily  tim- 
bered. and  hero  the  raising  offrult,  tobacco,  cotton  and  tho 
manufacture  of  lnmher  yield  large  returns.  The  healtUof 
Illinois  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any  Stato  in  tho  Union. 

PRICES  AND  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT. 

for  cash.  Never  before  have  greater  inducements  been  offered  to  cash  purchasers. 

Forty  acres  at  *10  per  acre  on  long  credit.  Interest  at  Mx  per  ««..  payable  annually  In  advance ; the  principal  in  fonr, 
five,  six,  nnd  seven  years.  . . ... 

• Ittfrest.  PRINCIPAL.  | Or  tho  same  firm,  on  short  credit: 

- • “* • “ Interest.  Principal 

..$16.20  '*90.00 


Card  Photographs. 


i tmcnt.  Catalogues  sent  free.  Address 
Manufacturer,  14  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT. 

The  central  and  southern  parts  of  the'State  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  frail  raising ; and  peaches,  pears  aad  strawber- 
ries. together  with  early  vegetables  arc  sent  to  Chicago, 
8t.  Louis  and  Cincinnati,  as  well  as  other  markets,  and 
always  command  a ready  sale. 

TO  ACTUAL  SETTLERS 

theindneements  offered  are  so  great  that  the  Company  has 
already  sold  l.4*UW0  acres,  and  the  sales  during  tho  past 
Tear  have  been  to  alargor  number  of  purchasers  than  ever 
boi'ore.  Tin  advantages  to  a man  of  small  means,  settling 
in  Illinois,  where  his  children  may  grew  up  with  all  the 
benefits  of  education  nnd  the  host  nfpnhllc  schools,  can  hard, 
lv  bo  over  estimated.  No  Ntnioln  the  Union  Is  Increasing 
more  rnnldlv  In  population,  which  has  trebled  in  ten  years 
along  the  tine  of  this  llailroad. 


No.  44  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Banker-  nnd  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Government  Stocks. 

U.  S.  7.30  Treasury  Notes, 

converted  into  C per  cent.  Bonds  of  18S1- 

Tite  Bonds  ot  New  10-40  Loan  on  bond  for 
Immediate  delivery. 


IJcarlbu 


C4  Bleccker  Street,  N.  Y.,  opp-rie  I’nv  Department. 

All  lersons  having  claim*  rgiiiint  the  Government 
should  pres  jut  them  at  this  office  lor  adjustment  and  pay- 
ment. • 

Bounty  of  $100  00,  in  the  following  cases  are  now  being 
paid. 

SOLDIERS  DISCHARGED  on  account  of 
wound-  r ceiverl  in  ■>  #!<■. 

VOLUNTEERS  or  REGULARS  jDIS- 

CHARGED  after  having  s.nvi  2 year.-.  Payment 
prompt.  Dir'cb  i‘ge  can  be  sent  by  mail. 


product! 


Cash  payment 


Hanoi. 


Cash  payment 

payment  In  one  year. 


DRY  AND  GROUND  IN  OIL 
in  several  dr:  b shades. 

For  Fnglish  and  Gothic  Cnttrgc*.  Ou' buildings,  A-c. 
KOBI.KT  KLY.Nt.LD.',  Age  t,  No  74  Maiden  I-nne. 


Illinois  Central  II.  B.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


Shults’  Onf’ncnt-  warranted  to  produce  n full  set 
r \\  lii  km*  in  a x weeks,  or  nmn  y refunded.  Fent  post- 
aid,  for  50  cent*.  Address  G.  F.  sHL  l.TS,  Troy,  N.  Y 
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GEN.  ROBERT  EDMUND  LEE. 

General  Robert  E.  Lee,  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Rebel  Armies,  whose  portrait  we  give  on 
this  page,  is  unquestionably  a consummate  master 
of  the  art  of  war.  That  superiority,  indeed,  was 
acquired  at  the  expense,  and  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Government  he  is  now  endeavoring  to  destroy; 
but  this  does  not  alter  the  fact.  His  career,  prior 
to  his  desertion  of  the  flag  of  the  country,  may  be 
briefly  stated.  Born  in  1808,  he  was  regularly  ed- 
ucated at  West  Point.  In  the  Mexican  campaign 
he  served  with  the  Engineer  Corps,  and  was  twice 
promoted  for  gallantry.  At  Chapultepcc  he  was 
severely  wounded.  In  1852,  while  holding  the  rank 
of  Major,  he  was  appointed  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Military 
Academy ; but  three  years  aft- 
erward he  was  sent  to  Europe 
with  M‘Clkllan,  then  a Cap- 
tain, to  study  the  proceedings 
of  the  French  and  English  ar- 
mies in  the  siege  of  Sebasto- 
pol. About  that  time  he  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of  the  Second 
Regiment  of  Cavalry,  and  this 
was  his  position  when  he  Trai- 
torously forsook  his  country 
and  entered  the  rebel  service. 

General  Lee,  now  in  his  fif- 
ty-sixth year,  is  six  feet  in 
height,  erect,  well-formed,  and 
of  imposing  appearance;  has 
clear  black  eyes,  dark-gray 
hair,  and  a heavy  gray  beard. 

He  is  plain  in  dress,  wearing 
a black  felt  hat  with  a narrow 
strip  of  gold  around  it,  and  a 
plain  Brigadier's  coat  with  three 
stars  on  the  collar.  He  is  said 
to  be  popular  with  his  army, 
but  the  conviction  is  growing 
that  in  General  Grant  he  has 
met  his  match  ; and  the  confi- 
dence now  entertained  in  him 
is  not,  probably,  as  great  as 
formerly.  In  the  present  cam- 
paign he  has  displayed  great 
tenacity  and  skill  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  army ; but  in 
all  the  elements  of  strategy 
Graxt  has  proved  more  than 
his  equal. 

The  photograph  from  which 
our  engraving  is  made  is  one 
taken  by  Messrs.  Minnis  & 

Cowell,  of  Richmond,  which 
bears  the  stamp  of  its  legal  reg- 
istration in  1863,  “in  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  Confederate 
.States  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Virginia.” 


GEN.  SHERMAN’S 
CAMPAIGN. 

We  continue  our  illustrations 
of  General  Sherman’s  cam- 
paign in  Georgia,  which  is  only 
second  in  importance  to  that  of 
General  Grant  in  Virginia. — 

On  pages  424  and  425  we  pres- 
ent a stirring  picture  of  the 
Rebel  Assault  on  General 
Logan’s  Position  in  the  battle 
at  Dallas,  May  28.  The  first 
attack  of  the  enemy  was  made 
upon  General  Harrow’s  Divis- 
ion, and  a portion  of  the  in- 
complete earth-works  on  the 
extreme  front  were  carried  by 
the  assailants  and  a part  of  a 
batter}’  captured.  This  suc- 
cess, however,  was  but  moment- 
ary; Walcott’s  Brigade  im- 
mediately charged,  driving 
back  the  enemy  and  recaptur- 
ing the  battery.  The  assault 
then  became  general.  General 
Logan,  seeing  the  importance 
of  the  crisis,  dashed  along  the 
lines  with  words  of  cheer  and 
encouragement,  and  in  a few 
minutes  his  troops  were  swarm- 
ing over  the  works  and  rushing 
resist  lessly  down  upon  the  now 
re  iring  foe.  Th^  rebel  assault 
was  made  by  Cheatham’s, 

Bates’s,  and  Walker’s  divis- 
ions of  Hardee’s  Corps.  The 
men  said  they  were  told  the  , 
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assault  was  to  lie  made  upon  a negro  brigade  and  a 
few  hundred-days’  men.  Their  loss  in  the  assault 
was  3000  men.  Our  picture  shows  General  Mor- 
gan L.  Smith's  Division  on  the  extreme  left,  Gen- 
eral Osterhacs’s  Division  next  on  the  right,  and 
General  Harrow's  on  the  extreme  right. 

On  page  421  we  give  a sketch,  showing  General 
Hooker's  Escort  charging  through  the  Woods, 
and  opening  the  battle  near  Dallas,  May  25.  In 
approaching  Dallas  this  corps  marched  in  three  col- 
umns, General  Hooker  being  with  the  centre  col- 
umn, under  the  command  of  General  Geary.  Just 
as  the  head  of  the  column  reached  Pumpkin  Vine 
Creek  a few  shots  were' fired  by  a small  force  of 
rebels.  The  escort  under  Captain  Duncan  dashed 


across  the  bridge,  which  had  been  fired  but  not  con- 
sumed, and  a sharp  skirmish  ensued,  the  rebel  force 
(of  cavalry)  being  driven  back  until  the  ammuni- 
tion of  the  body-guard  was  exhausted.  Then  a 
charge  was  made,  led  by  Captain  Duncan  of  the 
escort  and  Colonel  Fessenden  of  General  Hooker’s 
staff.  Just  at  this  time  the  head  of  General  Geary's 
column  came  up  and  was  soon  heavily  engaged. 
Thus  opened  the  battle  of  Dallas.  Before  night  of 
the  same  day  the  commands  of  Generals  Williams, 
Butterfield,  Howard,  and  Palmer  were  all  In 
position. 

Another  sketch,  illustrative  of  the  same  battle,  is 
given  on  page  428.  It  shows  General  Williams’s 
Division  of  Hooker’s  Corps  driving  the  rebels 


TOE  REBEL  GENERAL  ROBERT  EDMUND  LEE. 


but  not  con-  through  the  woods.  Colonel  Robinson’s  Brigade  is 
e rebel  force  on  the  left,  General  Ruger’s  in  the  centre,  and  Gen- 
he  ammuni-  eral  Knife’s  on  the  right.  On  page  420  we  give 

:d.  Then  a five  sketches,  showing  the  scene  of  several  import- 

ncan  of  the  ant  events  in  Sherman’s  campaign.  One  sketch 
al  Hooker’s  shows  the  Eighth  Missouri  Regiment  of  Logan’s 
:ral  Geary’s  Corps  reaching  the  railroad  bridge  at  sunrise  on  the 
ly  engaged.  16th  of  May.  The  enen  ty  having  evacuated  Resaca 
'ore  night  of  on  the  night  of  the  15th,  our  advance  was  made  at 
s Williams,  dawn  by  General  Logan’s  Corps,  and  Resaca  very 
were  all  in  shortly  entered  by  the  Eighth  Missouri,  the  men 
dashing  through  the  town  toward  the  bridges.  The 
me  battle,  is  railroad  bridge  was  destroyed,  together  with  the  old 
Williams’s  wooden  bridge  just  fired  by  the  enemy.  The  rebels 

; the  rebels  had  departed  so  quickly  that  they  had  left  a caisson 
on  the  bridge,  and  four  guns  in 
a small  earth-work  near  by. — 
Some  of  the  soldiers  went  on  Jo 
the  bridge  and  threw  into  the 
water  the  planks  already  on 
tire.  Of  the  towns  of  which  our 
artist  gives  sketches  he  writes 
as  follows : 

“ Adairs ville  is  a small  ham- 
let on  the  Dalton  and  Atlanta 
Railroad.  Woodlands,  as  the 
map  gives  it,  is  the  residence  of 
Mr.  BairdslEY,  %n  English- 
man who  has  made  some  money 
in  this  country,  and  has  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war 
been  a purchasing  agent  for  the 
“Confederate  Government.” — 
A slight  skirmish  took  place  on 
the  afternoon  of  18th  directly 
in  front  of  the  house,  in  which 
the  Colonel  of  the  Second  Penn- 
sylvania was  killed  by  the  Bri- 
gade of  Colonel  Wilder.  This 
Colonel  was  a very  gallant 
man,  and  was  only  killed  be- 
cause he  would  not  surrender. 
Kingston,  like  the  railroad 
towns  of  the  South,  has  few 
houses.  Since  the  battle  of 
Chicamauga  it  has  been  used 
as  a hospital.  The  inhabitants 
having  been  removed  furl  her 
south,  it  is  now  the  last  station 
on  the  railroad,  and  is  likely  to 
be  the  scene  of  much  activity.” 

On  page  426  we  give  a topo- 
graphical Map  illustrative  of 
General  Sherman’s  campaign 
since  the  capture  of  Resaca. 
After  that  event  the  army  cross- 
ed the  Oostanaula  River  in  two 
columns — one  column,  under 
II ooker  and  Schofield,  cross- 
ing just  below  Resaca ; and 
tho  other,  under  M'Pherson, 
Thomas,  and  Butterfield,  at 
New  Echota,  a little  to  the  left 
of  Resaca.  This  latter  column 
separated  itself  into  two  after 
crossing  the  river,  Thomas  and 
Butterfield  moving  on  tho 
left,  and  M'Pherson  on  tho 
right  flank ; while  in  the  mean- 
time Hooker  and  Schofield 
kept  the  centre,  moving  toward 
Kingston,  along  the  line  of  the 
Chattanooga  Railroad.  Tho 
rebel  line  of  defense,  stretching 
along  the  line  of  the  railroad 
connecting  Rome  and  Atlanta, 
north  of  tho  Etowah  River,  not 
being  able  to  resist  this  com- 
bination, was  broken  up. — 
Kingston  and  Cassville  thus 
came  into  our  possession,  though 
i. . ; without  some  sharp  fight- 
i .g.  As  a matter  of  course, 

P me  was  no  longer  tenable  by 
a rebel  force.  After  resting  for 
a few  days  and  obtaining  fresh 
supplies  the  Etowah  was  cross- 
ed, and  Dallas — in  the  rear  of 
which  Johnston  was  intrench- 
t ci — was  made  the  objective  of 
the  new  lines  of  approach.  Al- 
toona Pass,  through  which  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad 
runs  to  Atlanta,  was  taken  by  J 
our  cavalry;  and  this  success, 
together  with  the  victory  of 
May  28,  forced  the  rebels  to 
adopt  a new  lino  of  defense  cov- 
ering Marietta,  along  Lost  and 
Kcnesaw  mountains.  On  tha 
night  of  June  18  this  line  was 
parily  withdrawn,  but  still  cov- 
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THE  LUMBER  MEN  OF  MAINE. 

There  wore  shouts  in  the  crowded  street, 

And  a martial  music-strain, 

And  banners  waved,  and  loud  drums  beat, 

As  the  men  of  the  city  came  out  to  greet 
The  lumber-men  of  Maine. 

A thousand  strong  and  more 

From  the  woods  and  streams  came  they; 

From  where  the  Kennebec’s  fountains  roar, 

And  the  swift  Penobscot  twists  the  oar, 

And  Passamaquoddy  Bay. 

Strong  knights  of  the  axe  and  pole, 

Kings  of  the  raft  and  saw, 

In  brawny  limb  and  dauntless  soul 
By  the  breath  of  the  forest  air  made  whole 
And  the  use  of  nature’s  law. 

They  marched  with  a steady  tread 
Toward  the  front  of  death  and  pain, 

Where  the  splintered  stumps  of  the  trees  were  red, 
And  the  rivers  waited  to  raft  the  dead 
Of  the  lumber-men  of  Maine. 

And  a thousand  more  forsook 
Tho  axe  and  the  setting-pole. 

And  the  forest  camp  by  the  swollen  brook. 

And  in  squads  the  vacant  places  took 
To  keep  the  torn  ranks  whole. 

Dusty  and  hot  and  worn 
The  regiment  came  to-day, 

With  a battle-flag  all  soiled  and  torn, 

And  a dozen  footless  heroes  borne 
Behind  on  a rumbling  dray. 

Through  the  city’s  double  tide 
Slowly  they  inarched  again, 

With  a look  of  modest,  manly  pride 
That  made  them  tall  as  they  marched  beside 
The  throng  of  common  men. 

But  a hundred  strong  and  three 
They  came  from  the  battle-plain; 

The  others  will  never  fell  the  tree, 

Or  sing  and  dance,  when  the  raft  floats  free, 
With  the  lumber-men  of  Maine. 
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THE  CHICAGO  CONVENTION. 

ENERAL  M ‘CLELLAN  made  a speech  at 
the  late  dedication  of  the  Battle  Monument 
at  West  Point,  in  which  he  laid  down  the  plat- 
form upon  which  he  is  to  be  nominated,  if  at 
all,  by  the  Chicago  Convention.  It  is  signifi- 
cant as  an  indication  of  the  present  feeling  of 
the  shrewder  but  smaller  part  of  the  politicians 
who  are  hoping  to  return  to  power  under  the 
name  of  Democracy.  We  say  under  the  name 
of  Democracy  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  the  unshrinking  opponents  of  the  natural 
rights  of  man  can  have  no  philosophical  claim 
to  the  name  Democrat;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
as  a party  name,  it  belongs  quite  as  much  to 
Andrew'  Johnson,  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  Ben- 
jamin F.  Botleb,  and  thousands  more,  as  to 
Horatio  Seymour,  August  Belmont,  James 
Brooks,  and  their  friends. 

The  speech  of  General  M ‘Clellan  shows  that 
the  shrewder  part  of  the  gentlemen  who  depend 
for  success  upon  the  name  Democracy,  under- 
stand that  the  people  intend  the  war  to  continue 
until  the  rebellion  is  subdued.  Unless,  there- 
fore, they  are  utterly  outnumbered  they  will  con- 
struct a war  platform  at  Chicago,  and  place 
General  M ‘Clellan,  their  only  available  man, 
upon  it.  But  they  must  look  for  his  support  to 
all  the  disaffected  and  peace  men  in  the  loyal 
States.  : The  followers  of  Vallandigiiam  and 
Fernando  Wood  must  be  induced  to  vote  for 
the  candidate.  Now,  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
our  political  situation  clearer  than  another,  it  is 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  since  the  war  be- 
gan have  voted  for  what  is  called  a Democratic 
candidate  and  against  a Union  candidate,  ns, 
for  instance,  for  Mr.  Seymour  in  Connecticut 
andMr.  VALLANDiGHAMin  Ohio,  would  stop  the 
war  upon  any  terms,  however  humiliating,  if 
they  could.  If,  then,  the  combination  of  all 
the  elements  of  opposition  could  succeed  in 
electing  the  Chicago  nominee  even  upon  a war 
platform,  his  policy  as. President  must  be  the 
distinctive  policy  of  all  who  vote  for  him.  Is  it 
unfair  to  say  that  the  common  ground  of  that 
opposition-:- not  the  first  choice  either  of  the  left 
wing  or  the  right,  but  the  common  ground — is 
negotiation  in  some  form ; some  arrangement, 
6ome  adjustment  which,  as  they  amusingly  as- 
sert, will  be  “ honorable”  both  to  the  United 
States  and  the  rebels? 

The  necessary  results  of  the  election  of  Gen- 
eral M'Clellan,  therefore,  even  upon  his  own 
platform,  are  easy  to  foresee.  For  who  are  the 
men  who  would  come  into  power  with  him? 
They  are  the  Seymours,  the  Woods,  Val- 
landigham,  Long,  Cox,  and  company.  They 
are  the  men  upon  whose  success  at  the  ballot- 
box  the  rebels  declare  that  they  count  next  to 
their  own  victories  in  the  field.  They  are  the 
men  in  whose  ranks  are  the  apologists  of  the 
rebellion,  and  the  steady  opponents  of  all  the 
measures  proposed  for  its  overthrow;  who  de- 
clare the  rebels  invincible ; who  prophesy  only 
woe  and  ruin  to  the  country  from  a continued 
prosecution  of  thp  war ; who  are  constantly  de- 
ploring the  lostL^iiMiii^o?  tfte.  nation,  and 


deprecating  what  they  call  an  unnatural  and 
fratricidal  strife.  They  arc  the  men,  in  a word, 
among  whom  are  those  who  supply  the  material 
for  the  malignant  correspondence  of  the  English 
papers,  and  cheer  the  rebel  heart  with  the  hope 
of  a divided  North. 

The  peace  men  are  not  the  shrewdest  part  of 
the  Opposition,  but  they  are  the  most  logical 
and  the  most  numerous.  They  do  not  prefer 
General  M‘Clellan  as  a candidate,  they  would 
rather  take  Vallandigham,  or  Horatio  Sey- 
mour. But  they  will  yield  to  the  nomination, 
knowing  that  a candidate  like  M'Clellan  will 
increase  the  chances  of  success  at  the  polls ; and 
that  if  by  that  means  he  could  be  elected  they 
and  their  policy  would  succeed  to  power.  Would 
not  the  election  of  Judge  Woodward,  as  Gov- 
ernor o£  Pennsylvania  last  year,  have  been  a ter- 
rible disaster  to  the  Union  .cause  ? Would  his 
policy  as  President  be  less  disastrous?  Yet 
were  not  General  M ‘Clellan,  and  Fernando 
Wood,  and  Vallandigham,  with  all  the  Cop- 
perhead papers,  equally,  with  the  leading  rebel 
papers  which  frankly  expressed  their  hopes  of  a 
“Democratic”  success,  ardent  supporters  of 
Judge  Woodward? 

No  sincere  Union  man  can  forget  these  things. 
No  observer  of  our  history  for  the  last  three 
years  can  suppose  that  the  national  integrity  or 
honor  are  safe  in  such  hands.  The  Chicago 
Convention  could  not  be  adjourned.  For  the 
adjournment  would  bo  only  a plain  confession 
that  the  managers  see  no  man  in  the  country 
who  seems  to  them  to  have  even  a remote  chance 
of  defeating  the  Union  nominations  before  the 
people.  It  would  be  a confession  of  doubt  and 
dismay  which  they  would  not  dare  to  make . The 
Convention  will  meet,  and  it  must  choose  between 
an  open  “peace”  candidate  and  a war  candidate. 
If  it  adopts  the  former,  he  will  never  be  heard  of 
again.  If  it  takes  the  latter,  it  can  not  avoid 
General  M ‘Clellan,  for  whom  many  of  the  del- 
egates are  instructed.  If  it  nominates  him,  he 
will  be  supported  by  the  “peace”  men  of  every 
shade.  The  practical  question,  then,  for  every 
sincere  Union  man,  will  be  whether  he  wishes  to 
sit  at  a feast  of  which  these  gentlemen  are  the 
hosts? 

It  is  vain  to  say  that  General  M ‘Clellan  is 
not  a peace  man.  In  a war  so  vital  and  tre- 
mendous as  this,  every  man  must  be  strongly 
for  it  or  strongly  against  it.  He  must  strike  the 
enemy  every  where  and  every  how.  He  must 
comprehend  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the 
struggle,  or  he  can  not  adopt  a policy  which  will 
at  once  win  the  victory  and  secure  it.  His  heart 
and  mind,  as  well  as  his  hand,  must  be  in  it,  or 
the  enemy  which  brings  to  the  contest  every 
force  of  every  kind  at  his  command  will  inevita- 
bly defeat  him.  This  ground  he  must  take,  or 
else  insist  upon  peace  upon  the  best  possible 
terms.  These  are  the  only  two  logical  and  ten- 
able positions  in  this  war.  But  to  stand  between, 
to  qualify  and  hesitate  and  doubt,  to  strike,  with 
a reluctant  sword  in  one  hand  and  an  olive 
branch  in  the  other,  a foe  who  is  smiting  with 
both  hands,  to  ignore  willfully  or  utterly  fail  to 
comprehend  the  scope  of  the  war,  is  to  invite  at 
once  defeat  and  derision.  There  is  no  conceiv- 
able contest  in  which  a soldier  of  the  United 
States  could  be  engaged,  in  which  he  would  con- 
front a foe  so  desperate  and  so  disdainful  of  con- 
ciliation as  this ; and,  consequently,  there  could 
be  no  war  in  which  it  would  be  more  clearly  his 
imperative  duty  to  weaken  that  enemy  wherever 
he  could  touch  him,  and  pursue  a policy  which 
would  secure  permanently  the  common  peace. 

It  will  be  for  the  people  of  the  country  to  de- 
cide, when  General  M ‘Clellan  shall  be  nom- 
inated, whether  his  career,  his  counselors,  and 
the  attitude  and  antecedents  of  his  supporters 
justify  the  expectation  of  overwhelming  vigor  in  1 
the  field  or  heroic  sagacity  in  the  Cabinet. 


A POLITICAL  EVENT. 

The  pressure  of  our  own  public  affairs  natu- 
rally distracts  our  minds  from  more  than  a cur- 
sory observation  of  the  important  political  events 
in  Europe.  Among  these  events  the  late  speech 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  must  be  classed ; for  it  is  a 
plain  declaration  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, a member  of  the  Government,  that  the 
suffrage  should  be  so  enlarged  as  to  include  a 
great  number  of  the  non-voters  in  England.  But 
upon  the  principles  which  Mr.  Gladstone  lays 
down,  the  movement  can  hardly  stop  short  of 
universal  suffrage.  “What  I would  state,”  he 
says,  “ is  this : every  man  who  is  not  presumably 
incapacitated  by  some  consideration  of  personal 
unfitness,  or  political  danger,  is  morally  entitled 
to  come  within  the  pale  of  the  Constitution.” 

He  would  avoid  sudden  changes,  but  the  goal 
is  clear.  If  that  is  to  be  the  rallying  cry  ot  the 
Reform  party  in  England  it  will  reform  the 
British  Constitution  altogether.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone thinks  otherwise.  He  says  that  it  will 
only  infuse  new  vigor  into  what  he  calls  “ the 
young  and  flourishing  British  Constitution.” 

But  by  that  Constitution  British  political  So- 
ciety consists  of  three  recognized  classes,  and 
one  not  recognized.  The  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons  are  the  three  recognized  classes,  and 
the  great  body  of  the  population,  the  poor  work- 
ing class,  is  the  one  unrecognized.  This  last  is 
numerically  overwhelmingly  the  lurgest,  and 
when  you  begin  to  admit  one  of  them  to  the  suf- 
frage, it  will  be  very  difficult,  under  any  plea  of 


[ “political  danger,”  to  exclude  another  who  is 
| equally  fitted.  Then  you  have  practically  a 
government  of  the  people,  and  the  inevitable 
and  proper  result  will  be  the  peaceful  elimina- 
tion from  the  system  of  special  privilege.  Is  Mr. 
Gladstone  the  profoundest,  or  merely  the  most 
good-natured,  of  British  statesmen?  Does  he 
really  foresee  the  tendency,  which  Macaulay 
long  ago  described,  of  a struggle  between  Parlia- 
ment and.  the  people,  and  does  he  skillfully  sug- 
gest this  as  the  beginning  of  a policy  which  shall 
avoid  it ; or  is  he  only  disagreeably  struck  with 
the  fact  that  one  man  is  allowed  to  vote  and  his 
equally  competent  neighbor  is  forbidden  ? 

The  moderately  liberal  London  journals  are 
evidently  surprised,  and  even  startled,  by  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  speech.  What  security  does  he 
offer,  they  ask,  that  the  class  which  is  numer- 
ically strongest  will  not  obtain  complete  con- 
trol of  the  Government?  Clearly  none,  for 
there  is  none  to  offer.  But  the  orator  sees, 
what  so  many  observers  see,  that  the  legislation 
of  England  is  really  conducted  now  with  regard 
to  the  supposed  wishes  of  the  great  multitude  of 
non-voters.  A year  ago,  in  April,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston sneered,  in  Parliament,  at  the  idea  of  ask- 
ing a change  in  the  British  neutrality  laws  to 
favor  the  United  States.  Six  months  afterward 
Lord  Russell,  at  a public  meeting  in  the  Prov- 
inces, said  that  such  a change  would  be  asked 
for  if  the  present  laws  were  found  inadequate 
to  keep  England  from  a war  with  the  United 
States.  And  the  reason  he  gave  was,  that  he 
believed  more  than  half  of  the  English  people 
were  favorable  to  our  Government  and  its  cause. 
That  was  reason  enough  for  his  Lordship.  So 
at  this  moment  the  Queen,  out  of  regard  for  the 
memory  of  her  German  husband,  and  of  the  fact 
that  the  future  King  of  Prussia  is  her  daughter’s 
husband,  refuses  to  take  the  Danish  side  in  the 
present  war.  But  the  heart  of  the  English  peo- 
ple is  with  Denmark ; and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether,  under  some  pretense,  the  Queen  may 
not  vacate  the  throne. 

In  truth,  as  a wise  European  remarks,  mon- 
archy is  undermined  in  Europe.  With  the  gen- 
eral enlightenment  of  the  people,  which  increases 
every  day,  the  cumbrous  and  foolish  forms  of 
despotism,  however  modified,  must  inevitably 
disappear.  The  divinity  which  doth  hedge  a 
king  is  gone,  when  you  may  buy  his  card  photo- 
graph for  a penny,  and  see  that  he  is  merely  a 
dull  gentleman  in  common  clothes.  When  the 
consent  of  England  deprived  the  monarch  of  the 
supreme  prerogative,  it  began  to  strip  off  the 
royal  robes ; and  when  it  is  conceded  that  his 
Majesty’s  self  is  but  a ceremony,  what  becomes 
of  him  when  all  the  drapery  is  removed  ? 

So  great  was  the  excitement  and  even  alarm 
produced  by  his  speech,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
published  it  as  a pamphlet  with  a preface.  Opin- 
ions are  divided  as  to  the  significance  of  the 
preface.  But  as  the  author  says  that  he  pub- 
lishes his  speech  as  it  was  delivered,  and  leaves 
it  to  “the  discerning  consideration  of  the  read- 
er,” its  meaning  remains  to  us  unchanged. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech  may  therefore  be 
properly  called  a political  event.  He  has  hardly 
the  personal  qualities  that  make  a popular  idol. 
He  is  fastidious,  elegant,  and  a scholar.  Those 
are  certainly  not  disadvantageous  qualities  for 
any  leader.  But  there  must  he  added  to  them 
a personal  magnetism,  a profound  conviction  of 
the  heart,  and  a heroism  which  the  tone  of  his 
preface  shows  that  he  does  not  possess.  The 
leader  of  the  future  of  England  must  be  made 
of  sterner  stuff  than  Mr.  Gladstone. 


ROBERT  EDMUND  LEE. 

“ If  General  Lee  is  defeated,”  recently  said 
a relative  of  his,  “he  will  seek  death  upon  the 
field.”  That  is  only  natural.  Few  men  in  his- 
tory have  made  so  tragical  and  unhappy  a name. 
Educated  by  his  country,  and  sworn  to  defend 
her  flag,  he  lingered  and  lingered  until  he  could 
make  his  treachery  most  effective,  and  then  drew 
his  sword  against  his  country’s  life  and  his  own 
honor. 

It  is  no  excuse  to  say  that  he  considered  Vir- 
ginia his  sovereign  State,  and  that  his  State  had, 
in  his  opinion,  the  right,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  secede.  The  plain  question  for  him 
was : ‘ ‘ Can  I honorably  desert  the  flag  I have 
sworn  to  defend,  merely  because  it  may  lawfully 
become  the  flag  of  freedom  and  justice  ?”  For 
even  if  it  were  granted  that  there  may  be  an 
honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  secession,  can  there  be  any  doubt 
whatever  of  the  crime  of  asserting  that  right  by 
civil  war  when  no  oppression  is  alleged  ? 

It  is  the  fashion  among  English  writers  to 
call  Lee  a great  General.  He  is  credited  with 
allfehe  results  wrought  in  the  Virginia  cam- 
paigns by  the  skill  and  rapidity  of  Stonewall 
Jackson.  But  since  the  death  of  that  General 
no  success,  except  the  repulse  at  Fredericks- 
burg, has  attended  Lee’s  army.  During  the 
present  campaign  he  has  been  steadily  outgen- 
eraled by  Grant,  whom  Lee  has  not  ventured 
to  meet  in  the  open  field  since  the  Friday  in 
the  Wilderness.  We  do  not  complain  of  this. 
He  knows  where  he  is  safest,  and  he  does  right 
to  stay  there.  But  when  the  question  is  raised 
of  the  comparative  military  genius  of  Grant 
and  Lee  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  in- 
vasion of  Pennsylvania  last  year  with  the  pres- 


Lee  is  naturally  praised  in  England,  for  he  is 
the  enemy  of  his  own  country,  which  England 
hate  . His  success  in  repelling  Grant  would 
be  hailed  by  monarchical  and  aristocratic  Eu- 
rope as  a victory  over  republican  principles  and 
the  power  of  the  United  States.  He  is  useful 
to  England,  as  Benedict  Arnold  was.  The 
newspapers  praise  him,  but  every  noble  man 
in  that  country  must  regard  him  as  they  would 
regard  an  officer  of  their  own  army  who  should 
head  a revolt  because  the  Government  was 
growing  more  humane.  Robert  Edmund  Lee 
will'  be  known  in  history  solely  as  the  military 
chief  of  a conspiracy  to  destroy  the  freest  and 
best  of  governments  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing and  perpetuating  human  slavery. 


THE  “INAUGURAL  PLEDGE” 

The  assertion  that  Mr.  Lincoln  made  an 
“inaugural  pledge"  not  to  be  a candidate  for 
re-election  is  simply  untrue ; and  we  hope  that 
no  man  whom  the  people  of  the  United  States 
think  fit  to  intrust  with  the  Presidency  will  ever 
make  so  foolish  a pledge.  The  only  allusions 
made  to  the  subject  in  Mr.  Lincoln’s  inaugural 
are  these : 

“Yet,  with  all  this  scope  for  precedent,  I now 
enter  upon  the  same  task,  for  the  brief  constitu- 
tional term  of  four  years,  under  great  and  pecu- 
liar difficulty.” 

Is  this  a pledge  that,  if  the  people  called  him, 
he  would  not  enter  upon  another  constitutional 
term  of  four  years  ? Again  he  said : 

“While  the  people  retain  their  virtue  and 
vigilance  no  Administration,  by  any  extreme  of 
wickedness  or  folly,  can  very  seriously  injure  the 
Government  in  the  short ‘space  of  four  years.” 

Is  this  a pledge  of  any  kind  ? And  yet  these 
are  all  the  passages  in  the  inaugural  address 
which  refer  to  the  subject. 


NEWS. 

There  are  certain  worthy  gentlemen  who  in- 
form us  that  General  Grant  has  more  enemies 
than  we  had  supposed.  General  Lee  counts 
for  something  in  thejist ; but  the  true  foe  with 
whom  the  Lieutenant-General  is  contending  is 
— the  President  of  the  United  States ! It  is  not 
Lee  or  Davis  who  plot  delays  and  impede  the 
progress  of  the  army  in  Virginia,  but  it  is  Mr. 
Lincoln,  who  is  resolved  that  Richmond  shall 
not  be  taken.  General  Grant  may  march  and 
countermarch,  may  assault  and  bombard ; but 
it  is  all  to  no  purpose  while  the  enemy-in-chief 
takes  care  to  prevent  his  success.  Does  the 
gentle  reader  ask  why  the  President  hinders 
the  Lieutenant-General?  Because  he  fears, 
reply  these  worthy  people,  that  he  will  not  be 
re-elected  if  Grant  takes  Richmond  or  defeats 
Lee. 

So  also  in  Georgia,  of  course.  It  is  not  Joe 
Johnston  who  is  “drawing  Sherman  on’’ — not 
at  all,  it  is  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  has  but  one  pur- 
pose, and  that  is  to  prolong  the  war.  Be  wishes 
to  entangle  Sherman  about  Atlanta;  so  that 
the  struggle  may  be  protracted,  and  a grateful 
country,  not  yet  satisfied  with  the  duration  and 
cost  of  the  war,  may  re-elect  him  to  the  Presi- 
dency. If  Grant  should  happen  to  defeat  Lee 
— if  Richmond  should  fall — if  Sherman  should 
scatter  the  army  of  Johnston,  never  to  be  re- 
united— then  the  American  people,  justly  in- 
dignant with  an  Administration  which  had 
made  Grant  Lieutenant-General,  and  had  sup- 
ported Sherman  in  his  too  triumphant  march, 
would  at  once  rebuke  that  Administration  by 
refusing  to  re-elect  it.  If  the  war  continues,  the 
delighted  people  will  surely  approve  the  Ad- 
ministration. If  it  ends,  they  will  repudiate 
the  President  in  disgust!  So  maunder  these 
worthy  sages ; and  we  hope  that  nobody  is  so 
credulous  as  to  suppose  that,  in  merely  echoing 
the  rebel  journals  in  this  as  in  their  other  views 
of  the  war,  they  really  believe  what  they  say. 


UNKNOWN  HEROINES. 

While  the  soldiers  fight  and  fall,  and  their  names 
are  hailed  and  remembered  with  lasting  sorrow  and 
gratitude,  let  us  not  forget  that  there  are  other  he- 
roes whose  devotion  is  not  less,  and  heroines  who, 
forsaking  home,  and  friends,  and  all  the  bright  prom- 
ise of  life,  devote  themselves  silently  to  the  work  of 
helping  and  educating  the  unfortunates  whom  the 
war  has  committed  to  our  charity,  and  who  fall  un- 
known and  unnamed,  except  by  the  few  hearts 
which  have  followed  them  with  sympathy  and  ad- 
miration. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Sheffield,  of  Norwich,  Con- 
necticut, died  lately,  at  Memphis,  of  disease  con- 
tracted in  her  self-sacrificing  labors  as  a teacher  of 
the  National  Freedman’s  Relief  Association.  Her 
work  was  performed  with  unfaltering  fidelity  among 
the  poorest  and  most  friendless  of  her  fellow-creat- 
ures. Her  measure  of  human  duty  was  not  the 
applause  of  spectators,  but  the  suffering  of  her  breth- 
ren, and  the  true  sorrow  at  her  loss  is  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  have  love  to  give  and  nothing  more. 

The  war  has  developed  a national  character  that 
was  not  suspected.  By  fire  and  steel  and  terrible 
contest  the  young  men  of  the  country  have  been 
cast  into  soldiers  and  heroes.  But  few  know  how 
constant  and  unreserved  are  the  offers  for  a service 
that  has  no  outward  glory  or  even  mention  from 
the  sisters  of  those  young  men  all  over  the  land. 
Wherever  the  army  has  opened  a path  they  have 
it,  | Angels  of  mercy,  and  peace,  and  en- 
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Hehtenment,  they  follow  the  advancing  linos  of 
bayonets.  Their  work  is  little  heeded ; their  name9 
are  unrecorded ; bat  there  is  a Book  of  Life  in  which 
those  names  are  deathless ; for  these  women  early 
heard  and  obeyed  the  divine  whisper,  “ Whoso  doeth 
it  unto  the  least  of  these  my  little  ones,  doeth  it  unto 


PRICES  AND  INVESTMENTS. 

Financiers  of  the  Copperhead  persuasion  are  as 
unreliable  as  politicians  of  the  same  schooL  Both 
aim  at  the  same  goal  by  different  roads.  The  one 
wishes  to  weaken  the  Government  by  crippling  our 
armies,  the  other  by  depreciating  our  funds.  The 
favorite  text  of  the  disloyal  financiers  just  now  is 
Prices  and  »he  Currency.  “Prices,”  they  say, 
“are  not  really  high;  it  is  the  Currency  which  is 
low.  For  a gold  dollar  you  can  to-day  buy  as 
much  as  you  ever  could.”  They  regard  gold  as 
the  one  fixed  thing  around  which  every  thing  else 
revolves.  The  truth  is.  that  gold,  like  every  thing 
else,  fluctuates  in  value  in  accordance  with  the  law 
tf  demand  and  supply. 

Prices  are  high.  Every  man  who  has  any  thing 
to  buy  or  sell,  no  matter  whether  it  be  food  or  cloth- 
ing, gold  or  labor,  knows  this  and  acts  accordingly. 
That  these  high  prices  are  caused  in  part  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  the  currency  is  true.  But 
this  is  only  one  cause  out  of  many.  No  'matter  what 
the  medium  of  making  exchanges,  prices  in  times  of 
war  must  always  be  high.  And  that  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  demand  for  every  product  of  labor  is 
increased,  while  the  supply  is  diminished.  War 
draws  the  farmer  from  the  plow  and  the  mechanic 
from  his  tools.  It  also  changes  the  direction  of 
labor.  The  shipwright,  who  formerly  built  clip- 
pers for  commerce,  now  builds  Monitors  and  Iron- 
sides for  war.  War  is  also,  of  necessity,  wasteful. 
An  army  of  a million  men  must  of  necessity  con- 
sume more  than  the  same  million  would  at  home. 
War  prices  are  therefore  high  prices,  by  a law  just 
as  inevitable  as  that  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation. 

War  prices  always  have  been  and  always  must  be 
high  prices.  If  every  dollar  of  paper  currency  were 
destroyed  to-morrow,  and  only  specie  used  in  pay- 
ments, prices  would  be  high.  A redundant  cur- 
rency increases  this  evil,  but  does  not  create  it. 
The  probability  is  that  the  currency  of  the  country 
has  now  reached  its  highest  point. 

To  the  general  advance  in  prices  there  is  but 
one  marked  exception,  and  that  is  the  bonds  of  the 
Government.  They  are  cheap  now,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  exigencies  of  the  war  have  made 
them  abundant.  When  the  war  ends  they  must 
be  dear,  because  the  supply  will  be  cut  off.  The 
man  who  invests  his  capital  in  them  now  must 
make  a good  investment,  because  they  pay  a fair 
interest  and  are  more  secure  than  any  thing  else 
can  be.  The  man  who  has  a hundred  dollars  in 
Government  bonds  has  really  a mortgage  to  that 
amount  upon  every  acre  of  land,  every  mile  of  rail- 
way, every  ship,  every  house,  every  article  of  prop- 
erty, real  or  personal,  in  the  land.  He  has,  more- 
over, no  trouble  to  collect  the  interest.  Govern- 
ment does  that  for  him. 

It  is  a great  error  to  suppose  that  great  capital- 
ists alone  have  an  interest  in  owning  Government 
stock.  Every  man  who  has  any  surplus,  however 
small,  should  own  it.  If  he  owns  none  he  is  a debt- 
or to  those  who  do,  and  his  property  in  every  shape 
is  mortgaged  for  that  debt.  If  he  owns  this  stock 
he  is  so  far  a creditor,  and  holds  a mortgage  upon 
every  other  man’s  property.  In  the  long-run  these 
mortgages  will  cancel  each  other ; and  our  national 
debt,  so  far  as  it  is  held  by  ourselves,  will  be  paid 
off  from  the  accumulations  of  past  and  future  years. 
But  the  man  to  whom  the  nation  owes  nothing  will 
have  to  pay  his  share  of  the  interest  and  receive 
nothing;  while  the  man  who  is  a creditor  of  the 
nation  receives  interest  as  well  as  pays  it. 

Government  stocks  at  present  prices,  or  at  prices 
which  are  at  all  likely  to  prevail  during  the  war, 
arc  in  every  way  the  best  investments  possible. 
Every  man  who  wishes  to  avoid  the  evils  insepara- 
ble from  high  prices  should  invest  a portion  of  his 
surplus  earnings  or  capital  in  Government  bonds. 


HALL’S  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hali.  has  jnst  set  out  upon  a second 
exploring  expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Only 
two  or  three  days  before  his  departure  he  finished 
the  revisal  of  the  proof-sheets  of  the  narrative  of 
his  first  expedition.  The  work  will  be  published 
shortly  by  Messrs.  Harper  & Brothers,  in  one 
large  volume,  profusely  illustrated.  The  immedi- 
ate object  of  this  expedition  was  to  gain  information 
of  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  compan- 
ions. Mr.  Hall  sailed  from  New  London,  Con- 
necticut, on  board  a whaling  vessel,  in  May,  1860. 
He  went  absolutely  alone,  provided  with  the  slen- 
derest outfit  with  which  any  man  ever  undertook 
such  an  enterprise.  He  was  absent  about  twenty- 
eight  months,  passing  two  entire  winters  in  the 
Arctic  regions.  During  a great  part  of  this  time 
he  lived  with  the  Esquimaux,  adopting  their  hab- 
its and  modes  of  life ; he  acquired  a fair  mastery 
over  their  language,  and  established  the  most  friend- 
ly relations  with  them.  On  his  return  he  was  ac- 
companied by  Ebixrbtng  and  his  wife  Tookoolxto, 
two  remarkably  intelligent  natives,  who  go  with 
him  in  this  new  expedition.  Although  the  special 
object  of  the  first  expedition  was  not  attained,  Mr. 
Hall  practically  demonstrated  by  his  own  experi- 
ence that  white  men,  by  adopting  native  modes  of 
life,  can  exist  in  the  Arctic  regions  with  no  more 
danger  to  life  and  health  than  at  home.  He  found 
also  that  the  Esquimaux  have  accurate  traditions 
of  the  events  which  have  occurred  among  them  for 
many  generations.  Mary  of  Franklin’s  men  were 
in  the  prime  of  life,  Mid  he  assumes  that  there  is  a 
fair  probability  that  some  of  them  may  be  still  alive, 
even  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  years ; or,  at  all  events, 
that  by  search  properly  directed,  authentic  informa- 
tion may  be  gained  of  their  fate ; and  as  they  would 
be  likely  to  have  left  written  accounts  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, that  those  npy  be  secovered.  ■ Ho  under- 


takes the  present  expedition  under  the  auspices  of 
merchants  and  men  of  science,  by  whom  ho  has 
been  provided  with  every  thing  necessary  for  its 
prosecution.  He  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  region 
where  Franklin  disappeared.  He  expects  to  ba 
absent  three  years.  Whether  or  not  he  succeeds 
in  accomplishing  the  immediate  object  of  his  expe- 
dition, he  can  not  fail  of  making  important  additions 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  Arctic  regions.  Even  in  a 
purely  commercial  point  of  view  the  enterprise  is 
an  important  one;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  whales,  seals,  and  walruses  which  abound  in 
the  region  will  furnish  products  of  no  inconsider- 
able value.  In  every  aspect,  philanthropic,  scien- 
tific, and  commercial,  Mr.  Hall’s  enterprise  is  de- 
serving of  the  cordial  sympathy  and  liberal  encour- 
agement wnich  it  has  received. 


A NURSE’S  STORY. 

It  was  at  Memphis  that  I saw  one  of  the  most 
affecting  scenes  in  my  whole  experience  as  nurse. 
Some  one  came  up  one  day  to  the  hospital  and  told 
me  that  a boat  had  just  come  from  Vicksburg,  load- 
ed with  wounded,  in  a very  suffering  condition.  I 
had  no  one  of  my  own  sex  with  me  at  the  time,  save 
a young  girl,  a daughter  of  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  once  most  prominent  men  of  the  vicinity — a se- 
cessionist by  the  way.  „ 

This  girl — Olive  Lancaster — of  course  I can  not 
give  her  real  name — had  left  her  father’s  house  to 
nurse  wounded  Union  soldiers,  greatly  to  the  dis- 
gust of  her  family,  who  at  once  disowned  her,  not 
at  all,  however,  to  the  daunting  of  the  brave  girl. 

She  had  been  educated  in  a Northern  school,  and 
she  told  me  sometimes  of  a young  Northern  cousin, 
whom  she  loved  very  dearly — beyond  cousinly  lim- 
its I fancied — for  her  check  took  a richer  carmine 
when  she  talked  of  him,  and  her  eyelids  drooped,  as 
eyelids  are  not  apt  to  droop  for  cousins.  It  was 
from  him  more  than  any  other  Northern  association 
she  had  got  those  sentiments  which  banished  her 
from  her  father’s  house,  and  made  her  a tender  and 
efficient  nurse  of  our  loyal  defenders.  I alone  knew 
how  fearfully  she  watched  for  his  face  among  the 
wounded  who  came  to  us. 

She  was  very  beautiful  this  Olive  Lancaster. 
The  circumstances  under  which  I knew  her  were 
enough  in  themselves  to  make  her  lovely  in  my 
eyes,  but  she  was  undeniably  beautiful  aside  from 
that — a Brunette — dark  but  clear,  with  a tropically 
scarlet  lip,  and  faintly  flushing  checks,  and  the  soft 
darkness  of  her  eyes  was  like  a June  evening.  She 
went  with  me  down  to  the  landing,  each  of  us  car- 
rying a basket  of  such  necessaries  as  we  knew  by 
experience  would  be  most  acceptable.  It«ras  a 
terrible  sight  I have  seen  other  terrible  sights 
since,  but  then  I had  had  no  such  experience  as 
that,  and  I thought  when  my  foot  first  touched  that 
awful  deck  that  I should  faiut. 

These  poor  wounded  soldiers  lay  as  thickly  as 
they  could  be  put,  upon  the  open  deck,  and  the  blood 
from  their  wounds  had  literally  drenched  the  whole 
floor,  so  that  we  could  not  step  without  putting  our 
feet  in  pools  of  it. 

Olive  did  not  once  falter.  Glancing  at  her  some- 
times, I saw  that  her  face  was  very  white,  but  she 
stepped  quietly  along  among  them — and  her  eyes 
had  a look  in  them  that  I thought  must  of  itself  be 
as  much  almost  to  those  fainting  men  as  the  wine 
and  food  she  put  to  their  pallid  lips. 

After  the  first*  sickening  sensation  of  fright  and 
appallii.g  I was  strong  enough.  One  could  not  be 
weak  at  such  a time,  with  such  moans  in  our  ears, 
such  awful  need  lifting  hollow  hungry  eyes  at  us. 
Some  had  fainted  from  exposure,  priVation,  and  loss 
of  blood ; others  were  so  near  fainting,  that  it  was 
long  before  they  could  be  sufficiently  revived  to  be 
removed  in  the  litters  which  were  waiting  to  take 
them  to  the  hospital.  Some  were  quite  dead — for 
lack;  perhaps,  of  those  very  offices  we  were  render- 
ing to  their  surviving  comrades.  Some — the  heroes 
— refused  the  succoring  draught  till  a weaker  broth- 
er had  tasted  it ; and  others,  delirious,  babbled  f 
home,  sweet-heart,  or  wife,  “Joney,"  or  “little 
Joe." 

There  was  one  among  the  last  that  I bent  over, 
and  toward  whose  handsome,  boyish-looking  face  I 
had  glanced  more  than  c ice  as  I moved  aloug  the 
line.  It  was  such  a young  face— handsome  as  a 
girl’s,  and  with  a patient  sweetness  about  the  iflouth 
that  touched  me  exceedingly.  His  eyes  were  closed, 
and  he  lay  so  still,  so  without  sound  or  movement, 
that  I could  not  toll  whether  he  were  dead  or  only 
fainting. 

But  he  was  neither,  for  when  I touched  him, 
speaking,  he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  me,  and 
smiled  as  I offered  him  wine.  Such  a smile ! I 
have  never  in  my  life  seen  any  thing  like  it ; and 
the  lustre  of  those  eyes — the  expressiveness  that 
was  in  them,  and  that  I can  no  more  paint  to  you 
than  I can  the  awful  reality  of  the  tragic  scene  about 
me.  I looked  at  him  in  amazement,  thinking  he 
was  either  delirious  or  unhurt ; but  he  was  not  the 
first,  and  his  whole  right  side  was  oozing  scarlet. 

“You  haven't  got  much  of  that  left,  and  the  oth- 
ers need  it  more  than  I ut,,”  he  said,  with  a ges- 
ture of  his  well  hand  toward  my  wine  bottle ; and 
then,  as  I hesitated  an  instant,  “ I’ve  got  something 
better  than  wine.  Let  me  alone,  please,  and  come 
back  when  you’ve  attended  to  the  rest  of  those  poor 
fellows.”  I passed  on,  wondering,  and  got  back  to 
him  as  soon  as  possible,  vaguely  uneasy. 

Olive  was  only  a few  steps  away,  coming  toward 
us,  as  I knelt  beside  him,  and  his  glance  tried  to 
reach  her ; he  could  not  move  his  head,  and  his  face 
was  turned  from  her.  “Is  it  Olive?”  he  asked, 
eagerly.  In  an  instant  it  flashed  over  me  who  he 
was — even  before  Olive,  with  a low  cry,  had  dropped 
beside  him,  and  was  covering  his  face  with  her  kiss- 
es and  her  tears. 

“I  knew  you  were  there,”  he  said ; **  I heard  your 
voice,  and  it  was  better  than  a whole  bottle  of  wine 
to  me.” 

“You  knew  I was  hare,  and  yet  waited  without 
calling  to  me?”  Olive  said,  reproachfully. 

‘ ‘ You  couldn’t  have  come  to  me  without  leaving 

others,  you  know,”  he  said,  gently. 
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The  girl’s  only  answer  was  a kiss  and  a sob ; and 
then  she  said  to  me, 

“ It  is  my  cousin  Philip.” 

“ Of  course  it  is,  Olive,"  I said,  “ and  it  is  time  he 
was  removed  to  the  hospital.” 

She  got  up  then,  blushing  deeply  as  she  saw  the 
men  waiting  with  a litter — waiting  with  a respectful, 
sympathetic  look,  that  spoke  plainly  enough  their 
appreciation  of  the  scene. 

Poor  Philip  was  so  badly  wounded  that  it  hurt 
him  terribly  when  they  lifted  him.  Bat  though 
his  lips  whitened,  and  drops  forced  out  by  agony 
stood  on  his  forehead,  he  made  no  moan. 

Olive  several  times  cried  out  sharply  as  though 
they  had  hurt  her , and  wrung  her  hands  at  the  pain 
it  was  to  him. 

He  lived,  but  it  was  with  the  loss  of  his  right 
arm ; and  just  before  I left  Memphis  I was  present 
at  a ceremony  in  which  my  sweet  and  brave  Olive 
exchanged  the  name  of  cousin  for  that  of  wife.  I 
left  them  both  there,  both  nurses,  since  Philip  could 
no  longer  fight. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

Senate. — June  15.  The  bill  repealing  all  acts  for  the 
return  of  fugitive  slaves  was  received  from  the  House, 
and,  after  some  discussion,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Slavery  and  Freedmen,  from  which  committee  Mr.  Sum- 
ner immediately  reported  it  favorably.  — A report  was 
made  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  reference  to  the 
right  of  Generals  Schenck  and  Blair  to  hold  seats  in  the 
present  Congress.  They  considered  that,  while  the  title 
of  General  Blair  to  a seat  is  doubtful,  that  of  General 
Schenck  is  not,  he  having  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
array  before  the  assembling  of  Congress,  which  General 
Blair  did  not. — The  bills  for  the  disposal  of  c - 1 -hinds  and 
town  property  in  tho  public  domain  and  granting  lands  to 

VViscousin  to  build  military  roods  were  passed. June 

16.  The  llouso  bills  repealing  certain  provisions  of  law 
concerning  seumen  on  board  of  publio  and  private  vessels 
of  the  United  States,  and  requiring  the  prepayment  of 
duties  on  imported  salt  before  the  allowance  or  bounties 
to  fishing-vessels  is  mode,  were  passed. — The  remainder 
of  tiie  session  was  occupied  in  considering  the  House  bill 
to  increase  the  duties  on  imports  and  for  other  purposes. 
——June  17.  The  day  session  was  spent  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Tariff  bilL  In  the  evening,  the  amendments 
made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  were  agreed  to,  and  the 
bill  reported  to  the  Senate  and  passed.— — June  18.  Mr. 
Harlan  reported  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  bill,  with 
amendments,  one  of  which  provides  that  not  more  than 
ten  sections  of  land  per  mile  shall  be  granted  for  that  part 
of  the  line  east  of  the  western  boundary  of  Minnesota,  un- 
til the  whole  line  is  finished  and  in  running  order;  and 
that  no  railroad  already  constructed,  in  whole  or  part, 

shall  receive  the  benefit  of  the  act. June  20.  A message 

from  the  President  was  received  communicating  letters 
and  papers  relative  to  Mexican  affuirs.— The  bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  discharge  from  military  service  by  reason  of  the 
paymeut  of  a commutation  came  up,  nud  Mr.  Wilson's 
amendment,  that  every  person  who  shall  be  drafted,  and 
who  shall  serve  honorably  for  the  period  of  one  year,  shall 
receive  a bounty  of  $100,  to  be  paid  upon  his  discharge 
from  the  service,  and  every  person  so  drafted,  who  shall 
be  honorably  discharged  after  a term  of  service  less  than 
one  year,  shall  receive  a bounty  proportioned  to  his  term 
of  service,  to  be  estimated  at  the  rate  herein  prescribed 
for  one  year's  service,  was  passed. — - June  2L  The  In- 
ternational Telegraph  bill  was  passed  as  amended.  It 
grants  the  right  of  way,  the  assistance  of  the  army  and 
navy  while  building,  and  40  acres  of  land  for  each  station. 

House. — june  15.  The  entire  day  session  was  taken  up 
with  tlie  consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  abolishing  and  forever  pro- 
hibiting slavery  throughout  the  country.  After  a long 
debate,  participated  in  by  various  members,  the  question 
was  put  on  its  decision,  when  ninety-four  voted  for  the  res- 
olution and  sixty-five  against  it  It  thus  fell  eleven  yeas 
short  of  the  two-thirds  necessary  for  its  adoption.  Mr. 
Ashley,  of  Ohio,  subsequently  gave  notice  that  lie  would 
move  a reconsideration  of  the  vote. — In  the  evening  ses- 
sion the  House  concurred  in  tho  conference  committee's  re- 
port on  the  Consular  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  bill. — 
Mr.  Knox,  of  Missouri,  was  qualified  and  took  tho  seat 
recently  occupied  by  General  Blair. June  16.  The  res- 

olution authorizing  the  Postmaster-General  to  exteud  for 
one  year  the  presen.  contract  with  the  Overland  Mail 
Company  was  passed.  The  Internal  Revenue  Bill  was 
taken  up,  and  many  of  the  Senate  amendments  concurred 
in.  The  amendment  striking  out  the  tax  on  whisky  on 
hand  was  adopted  by  a vote  of  72  to  62. June  17.  Sev- 

eral bills  concerning  the  District  of  Columbia  were  passed. 

No  public  bills  were  considered. June  18.  A bill  was 

passed  chartering  another  street  railroad  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  from  which  no  person  shall  be  excluded  on  ac- 
count of  color.  The  bill  giving  assimilated  rank  to  war- 
rant officers  of  the  navy  was  also  passed.  The  joint  reso- 
lution giving  relief  to  Captain  Ericsson,  by  taking  the 
contract  for  the  new  iron-clad  Puritan  off  his  hands,  was 

passed  after  a long  discussion The  House  took  up  und 

passed  the  joint  resolution  that  the  President  be  authorized 
to  give  notice  to  the  Government  of  Great  Brituin  that  it 
is  the  wish  and  Intention  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  ti"  ivute  the  treaty  arrangements  of  1817  In  re- 
spect  < . . ul  force  on  the  lakes  at  the  end  of  six  months. 

— 20.  Some  amendments  were  passed  to  the  Civil 

Appi-.priation  bill,  having  especial  reference  to  coast  sur- 
veys.  June  21.  Several  bills  were  passed  granting  re- 

lief to  individuals.  Mr.  Schenck's  bill  relative  to  the 
draff,  proposing  that  the  commutation  clause  should  he 
stricken  out  of  the  Enrollment  Act,  was  rejected— 100  to  50. 

GENERAL  GRANT'S  CAMPAIGN. 

After  the  battle  of  Friday,  June  3,  in  which  it  was  de- 
cided that  Richmond  could  no  longer  be  approached  with 
advantage  from  the  north,  preparations  were  made  to 
transfer  the  entire  iffniy  to  the  south  side  of  the  James 
River.  The  movement  was  commenced  Sunday  night,  the 
12th,  and  was  completed  by  Wednesday  morning— a dis- 
tance of  fifty-five  miles  having  been  traversed  by  four  of 
the  army  corps  during  that  time.  The  Eighteenth  Corps 
proceeded  by  water  to  Bermuda  Hundred,  reversing  the 
route  which  it  took  a few  days  before  to  reinforce  Grout’s 
army.  The  remaining  corps  crossed  the  Chickahominy  at 
James  Bridge  and  Long  Bridge.  These  points  are  below 
Bottom's  Bridge,  the  latter  being  the  extreme  right  of  the 
enemy's  lines  at  the  tune  of  crossing.  From  rebel  Journals 
it  appears  that  Grant  was  not  expected  to  crow  tho  James 
bill  only  to  reach  Malvern  Hill,  or  some  other  point,  the 
possession  of  which  would  flank  the  rebel  right.  Wright 
and  Burnside  crossed  the  Chickahominy  at  Drag  Bridge, 
six  miles  below  Bottom's,  Hancock  and  Warren  crossing 
five  or  six  miles  farther  dowD  at  Jones's  Bridge.  The 
armycrossed  the  James  in  the  neighborhood  of  City  Point, 
Wright  and  Burnside  just  above,  Warren  and  Hancock 
ten  miles  below  at  Fort  Powhatan. 

THE  CROSSING  OF  THE  JAMES. 

Our  artist  has  contributed  a sketch  on  page  429  of  the 
pontoon  bridge  over  the  James,  across  which  onr  army 
was  in  Bteady  motion  from  Wednesday  morning  till  Fri- 
days the  Times  correspondent?  “As  we  approach  the 
pontoon  bridge  we  see  distinctly  the  huge  bodies  of  in- 
funtry,  cavalry,  horses,  artillery,  and  wagons  moving 
across  the  pontoon.  They  extend  across  the  entire  length 
of  the  bridge,  and  can  be  seen  winding  along  from  far 
away  up  the  east  bunk  of  the  James,  enveloped  in  a dense 
cloud  of  dust,  while  on  the  western  bank  is  a part  of  the 
great  body  which  has  already  effected  its  crossing.  The 
army  has  been  steadily  marching  for  fifty  hours.  A bri- 
gade o'  lnfuutry  with  possibly  a thousand  cavalry  horses 
and  a battery  of  artillery  has  just  gotteu  over,  and  at  this 
moment  not  more  than  twenty  men  are  marching  Id  units 
or  couples  across  the  bridge.  Now  comes  a man  leading  • 
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horse;  now  a cannon;  now  a dozen  team=teni  j now  a bat- 
talion of  negro  soldiers.  But  a heavy  body  of  troops  of  all 
arms  is  passing  out  of  the  woods  filing  on  to  the  bridge, 
and  besides  the  column  of  infantry  there  are  Immense 
n umbers  of  horses,  long  Gains  of  wagons,  numberless  pieces 
of  artillery  and  caissonnP 

“Now  another  body  can  be  seen  emerging  from  the 

woods  on  the  river  bank,  and  passing  on  to  the  pontoons 

a long  procession  of  beef  cattle.  They  are  in  little  detach- 
ments of  four,  five,  or  half  a dozen  each,  every  detach- 
ment preceded  and  followed  by  two  or  more  negro  soldiers. 
Meridian  is  an  hour gone,  and  about  a mile  up  the  river  a 
heavy  volume  of  dust  is  sweeping  southward.  Forward 
marches  the  long,  long  line  of  cattle.  All  the  afternoon 
they  advance  and  ponr  over  the  river.  The  movement  is 
slow.  I am  told  that  in  this  whole  mass  there  are  but 
2500  head,  or  some  six  days’  supply  for  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac." 

Below  the  bridge  may  be  seen  a fleet  of  transports  which 
have  been  accumulating,  waiting  for  the  bridge  to  be  re- 
moved before  they  can  pass  up  to  City  Point,  the  new  base 
of  supplies.  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  Warren's 
Corps  protected  the  crossing  of  the  trains. 

Our  artist  has  also  contributed  (on  page  420)  a sketch  of 
Fort  Powhatan,  which  was  just  below  tho  pontoon  bridgo 
over  which  Warren  and  Hancock  crossed. 

THE  ATTACK  ON  PETERSBURG. 

Smith's  corps  arriving  at  its  destination  earlier  than  tha 
others  marched  directly  on  Petersburg.  Jnst  one  week  be- 
fore, an  unsuccessful  attempt  had  been  made  to  lake  pos- 
session of  that  city  by  Kautz  and  Gillmore.  On  that  oc- 
casion Kantz  had  succeeded  in  carrying  the  outer  lines 
about  the  city,  but  not  being  supported  by  Gillmore  he  re- 
tired. The  enemy  was  now  better  prepared  to  resist  at- 
tack. 

The  forward  march  from  Bermuda  Hundred  was  ordered 
for  2 o’clock  a.m.,  while  some  of  the  transports  were  yet 
coming  up  the  James.  The  Appomattox  River,  where  it 
empties  into  the  James,  separates  Bermuda  Hundred  on  ita 
left  (or  north)  bank  from  City  Point  on  its  ri0'it ; ti  e 
course  of  the  river  is  such  that  it  covers  the  northern  fro  c 
of  Petersburg.  As  the  approach  was  to  be  made  from  the 
east,  the  Appomattox  was  crossed  by  means  of  a bridge  f 
boats.  After  crossing,  the  corps  separated  into  four  col- 
umns, pursuing  ft* rent  roads:  Mnrtindale  taking  the 

a lit  or  river  road,  Brooks  the  City  Point  road,  Hinks’a 
ared  division  the  Jordan  Point  roud,  while  Knutz,  with 
his  cavalry,  mude  a detour  awuy  to  the  left  on  the  Prince 
George  road.  Between  five  and  six  o'clock,  when  these 
coluniDB  were  within  five  miles  of  Petersburg,  they  came 
upon  some  of  the  enemy’s  rifle-pits,  which  were  gallantly 
assaulted  and  taken  by  the  negro  troops.  At  noon,  .Smith's 
corps  was  within  two  miles  of  tlie  city;  here  it  halted, 
waiting  for  Kautz.  After  waiting  till  evening,  and  Kautz 
not  arriving,  an  assault  was  made  on  the  batteries  cover- 
ing the  approaches  to  Petersburg  on  the  northeast,  and 
supported  by  a portion  of  Wise’s  brigade.  The  position 
was  carried,  a whole  regiment,  the  Thirty-eighth  Virginia, 
and  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery,  were  captured.  A portion 
of  tlie  guns  were  turned  against  the  enemy,  who  precipi- 
tately retreated  to  Petersburg. 

After  this  success.  Smith  was  reinforced  by  Hancock, 
who  took  the  command,  placing  his  corp  further  to  tha 
south  and  left  of  the  Eighteenth.  The  next  day,  Thursday, 
other  positions  were  carried;  and  in  the  afternoon  Bum- 
side's  Corps  came  up,  moving  to  the  left  of  the  berond. 
Tlie  latter  was  commanded  by  Blrney,  Hancock,  suffering 
from  his  old  wounds,  not  being  able  to  take  the  field. 

In  tho  mean  time  it  was  discovered  by  General  Butler,  on 
Thursday  morning,  that  Beauregard  had  evacuated  the 
Intrencliments  in  front  of  Bermuda  Hundred.  Beauregs  .d, 
in  his  haste  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  Petersburg,  Bad  left 
before  Longstreet,  who  was  to  take  his  place,  had  come  up. 
Butler  took  the  opportunity  thus  offered  him  to  destroy 
a portion  of  the  Petersburg  and  Richmond  Railroad. 

Thursday  night  our  forces  held  the  heights  south  of 
Petersburg,  while  the  enemy  was  posted  on  opposite  eleva- 
tions; the  city  itself  being  exposed  to  our  artillery.  At 
six  o’clock  an  attack  was  made  by  the  Eighteenth,  Second, 
and  Ninth  Corps,  and  a line  of  the  rebel  rifle-pits  was  car- 
ried. The  next  morning  the  assault  was  repeated,  when 
Burnside  carried  two  more  redoubts,  capturing  four  guns 
and  four  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners.  During  tie  day  War. 
ren’s  Corps  readied  Burnside's  left,  and  Wrighi’s  took  the 
place  of  Smith's,  the  latter  returning  to  Bermuda  Hundred, 
in  tlie  afternoon  Ledlie's  Division  of  Burnside's  Corps 
gained  an  advanced  position  which  forced  the  rebels  t.  re- 
tire to  an  inner  line.  The  rebel  line  stretched  between  ns 
and  the  city  in  the  form  of  a semicircle,  both  flanks  rest- 
ing on  the  Appomattox.  During  the  night  the  enemy 
mude  an  attack  and  recovered  an  earth-work  which  Bum- 
side  had  wrested  from  him  in  the  morning.  On  Saturday 
three  attacks  were  made,  and  the  flauks  of  our  army  were 
pushed  up  close  to  the  rebel  works,  tho  centre  remaining 
nearly  tlie  same. 

OPERATIONS  TN  THIS  SflRNANDOAH. 
Sheridan  crossed  the  Pamunkey  on  the  7th,  and  moved 
eastward,  in  the  direction  of  the  Gordonsville  Railroad, 
intending  to  strike  a point  south  of  Gordonsville,  and  then 
march  through  Mechanlcsvllle,  cut  the  Gordonsville  nnd 
Charlottesville  Railroad,  and  move  on  Charlottesville.  In 
pursuance  of  this  plan  he  arrived  at  Buck  Childs,  three 
miles  northeast  of  Trevilan  Station,  on  the  Gordonsville 
Road,  on  the  10th.  Here  he  found  the  enemy's  cavalry  in 
his  front.  An  obstinate  contest  followed  the  next  day,  in 
which  the  enemy  was  driven  back  by  Gregg  and  Torbert 
from  his  breast- works  to 'tlie  Station,  where  he  was  attacked 
in  the  rear  by  Custer  and  completely  routed,  leaving  his 
dead  and  wounded  in  our  hands,  besides  five  hundred 
prisoners,  Including  twenty  officers.  Tlie  next  day,  the 
12th,  the  railroad  was  destroyed  from  the  Station  to  Lo- 
raine  Court  House.  Sheridan  then  advanced  against 
Gordonsville,  but  finding  tlie  enemy  too  strongly  posted 
there  he  withdrew  his  command  across  the  North  Anna. 
His  loss  during  tho  expedition  was  about  575,  of  whom 
490  were  wounded. 

In  the  mean  time  Hunter,  after  taking  Staunton  and 
effecting  a junction  with  Crook’s  and  Averill’s  commands, 
proceeded  against  Lynchburg.  Our  news  of  this  move- 
ment comes  through  rebel  sources.  The  various  com- 
mands marching  from  Staunton  by  two  roads,  formed  s 
junction  several  miles  northeast  of  Lexington,  which 
town  they  captured  on  the  11th.  Lynchburg  was  only 
forty  miles  distant,  and  on  the  13th  our  iorcea  had  in- 
vested it  on  the  north,  south,  and  west.  Averill  bad  also 
cut  the  Lynchburg  and  Charlottesville  Railroad  at  Tye 
River  Bridge,  24  miles  from  Lynchburg.  The  bridge  waa 
burned. 

GENERAL  SHERMAN’S  CAMPAIGN. 

Sherman’s  line  has  not  been  materially  altered  since 
our  last  week’s  report  The  Confederate  work*  on  tha 
Kenesaw  have  been  hardly  pressed,  and  Thomas  ha*  gained 
ground.  In  an  engagement  on  the  14th  the  rebel  General 
Polk  was  killed ; Sturgis,  after  his  defeat  at  Gnntown,  was 
relieved  of  his  command,  and  A.  J.  Smith  was  dispatched 
by  General  Sherman  to  operate  against  the  retail  cavalry 
in  the  rear  of  the  latter. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

General  Footer  informs  the  War  Deportment  that  be  « 
m receipt  of  a dispatch  ftosn  tho  rebel  commander  i I 
Charleston,  stating  that  fiv6  Union  General  offloera,  pris- 
oners of  war,  have  been  placed  in  those  portions  of  Charles- 
ton subject  to  onr  fire.  General  Festal  asks  and  bas  re- 
ceived permission  to  have  an  equal  number  at  rebel  Gen- 
eral officers  exposed  to  similar  peril*  from  the  enemy's  fire. 

The  ship  Rockingham,  from  Callao  for  Queenstown,  was 
burned  by  the  pirate  A labnma,  on  the  23d  ot  April,  in  lat- 
itude 15°  south,  longitude  32°  west. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Tub  Dano-German  Conference  held  at  London  was  to 
be  extended  to  the  26th.  Denmark  refuses  absolutely  to 
treat  on  the  Schleswig  line. 

In  a debate  in  the  Hocue  of  Common*  on  Federal  re- 
cruiting In  Ireland,  strong  remonstrances  were  made 
against  It  by  Earl  Hassell,  who  has  several  times  com- 
plained of  the  non-attention  of  the  Washington  authori- 
ties to  the  representation*  made  by  Lord  Lyons  on  that 
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THE  LATE  REV.  GORDON  WINSLOW. — [Photographed  by  Gardner,  Washington,  D.  C.] 


FIGHTING  JOHNNY  LOGAN."— [Photographed  uy  A.  S.  Morse,  Huntsville,  Alabama.] 


way  -down  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico."  It  happened  to  be  Air.  Logan’s  privilege 
not  only  to  witness  but  to  participate  in  the  Execu- 
tion of  this  threat.  He  resigned  his  seat  in  Con- 
gress at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  having  raised 


the  Thirty-first  Illinois  Regiment,  became  its  Colo- 
nel. He  behaved  with  great  gallantry  at  Donel- 
son,  where  he  was  quite  severely  wounded  in  the 
thigh,  but  yet  retained  his  post  on  the  field  ; on  the 
Burgeon’s  urging  him  to  leave  the  field,  he  simply 


ber  of  Congress  from  Illinois,  and  in  that  capacity 
was  intimately  associated  with  the  Douglas  school 
of  politicians.  When  secession  , as  first  threaten- 
ed, Logan  said  that  “the  men  of  the  Northwest 
in  that  case  would  with  their  swords  cleave  their 


MAJOR-GENERAL  JOHN  A. 
LOGAN. 

Ikmeral  Logan,  whose  portrait  we  give  on  this 
e,  was  originally  known  to  the  public  as  a mem- 
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ordered  that  his  wound  be  attended  to  secretly,  and 
then  addressed  himself  again  to  duty,  arguing  that 
he  had  fired  twenty-two  rounds  since  his  hurt,  and 
that  he  could  fire  at  least  as  many  more  now  that 
the  wound  had  been  dressed.  The  next  month  he 
was  made  a Brigadier-General ; and  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  was  reorganized, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a division  with 
a Major-General’s  commission.  Afterward,  in  all 
of  Grant’s  campaigns  in  the  West,  he  was  one  of 
the  ablest  of  that  General’s  division  commanders. 
General  Logan,  in  the  late  advance  of  M'Pher- 
son’s  command  on  Dallas,  and  particularly  in  the 
repulse  of  the  enemy  on  the  afternoon  of  the  28th 
of  May,  has  given  fresh  proofs  of  the  heroism  which 
has  distinguished  him  in  all  previous  campaigns. 


REV.  GORDON  WINSLOW. 

Rev.  Gordon  Winslow,  D.D.,  whose  portrait 
we  give  on  page  421,  and  who  fell  overboard  from 
a Sanitary  Commission  steamer  on  the  Potomac,  on 
the  7th  of  June,  and  was  drowned,  was  bom  in  Ver- 
mont in  1804,  prepared  for  Yale  College  at  Andover, 
Massachusetts,  and  graduated  at  that  institution. 
Soon  after  his  attention  was’ drawn  to  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  he  became  rector  of  a church  in  Troy, 
New  York,  and  subsequently  in  Annapolis.  After- 
ward he  was  for  many  years  rector  of  St.  Paul’s, 
Staten  Island,  and  Chaplain  of  the  Quarantine.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he  was  appointed  Chap- 
lain of  the  Fifth  New  York  (Warren’s)  Zouaves, 
and  accompanied  that  regiment  in  all  its  trying 
scenes  and  hard-fought  battles.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  his  bravery,  and  his  services  gained  for 
him  high  credit  and  renown  among  the  army.  He 
also  served  on  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  when 
his  regiment  returned  last  year  he  was  appointed 
Inspector  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  His  effi- 
ciency and  valuable -services  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten. 

Dr.  Winslow  possessed  a fine  social  nature,  full 
of  good  heart  and  noble  soul.  His  traits  of  charac- 
ter were  remarkably  well  blended.  All  his  motives 
and  plans  were  of  a high  and  noble  cast.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  accompanying  his  son,  Col- 
onel Winslow,  of  the  Fifth  New  York  Zouaves, 
who  had  been  wounded,  to  Washington. 

The  photograph  from  which  our  portrait  is  made 
was  taken  by  Gardner,  comer  of  Seventh  and  D 
streets,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  to  whom 
we  were  recently  indebted  for  the  fine  picture  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  his  Secretaries. 


THE  ESCAPED  SLAVE  AND  THE 
UNION  SOLDIER. 

Surely  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  varied 
war-pictnres  which  we  present  to  our  readers  this 
week  will  be  two  sketches  on  page  428 — one,  the 
picture  ot  a negro  slave,  who  fled  from  Montgom- 
ery, Alabama,  to  Chattanooga,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  enlisting  in  the  army  of  the  Union;  the 
other,  a picture  of  this  same  negro,  endowed  for 
the  first  time  with  his  birth-right  of  freedom,  and 
allowed  the  privilege  dearer  to  him  than  any  other 
— that  of  fighting  for  the  nation  which  is  hereafter 
pledged  to  protect  him  and  his.  Are  these  not  af- 
fecting pictures  which  are  here  presented  to  us? 
On  the  one  side,  tiie  poor  fugitive  oppressed  with 
the  weariness  of  two  hundred  long  miles  of  dusty 
travel,  a Journey  interrupted  by  a thousand,  neces- 
sary precautions,  and  harassed  by  timid  suggestions 
of  a fate  more  horrible  than  death  if  he  is  discover- 
ed; with  his  meagre  covering  of  rags  about  him: 
and  on  the  other  side,  the  soldier  crowned  with 
freedom  and  honor.  Can  we  not  at  length  have 
faith  in  that  heroism  which  has  been  so  gloriously 
illustrated  at  Wagner  and  Olustee  and  Petersburg, 
and  which,  in  the  face  of  tho  Fort  Pillow  massacre, 
yet  offers  itself  afresh  in  the  person  of  a poor  fugi- 
tive, who,  from  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s  country, 
gives  himself,  at  the  risk  of  death  or  of  a torture 
worse  than  death,  to  a cause  simply  because  it  is 
inevitably  associated  with  the  problem  of  his  free- 
dom ? • 


QUITE  ALONE. 

By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

PEACE. 

Lily’s  life  in  the  Marais  was,  for  six  months, 
peaceable,  and  uneventful,  and  happy.  One  day 
was  like  another,  but  all  the  days  were  quiet  and 
cheerful,  and  they  passed  swiftly  by.  Lily  roso 
at  eight,  and  took  Madame  de  Kergolay  her  cof- 
fee and  milk  in  her  bedchamber.  Lily  read  to 
her,  over  her  own  breakfast,  the  news  from  the 
only  journal  which  was  permitted  to  penetrate 
Into  the  establishment:  the  Legitimist  Gazette 
ae  France.  Madame  de  Kergolay  was  no  very 
violent  politician,  but  her  convictions  were  firm. 
The  iron  had  long  since  been  forged  into  steel. 
She  spoke  of  Napoleon  as  “the  too  celebrated 
M.  de  Bonaparte.”  Whenever  she  alluded  to 
Robespierre  it  was  with  a shudder,  but  without 
invective.  She  called  him  “that  miserable 
man.”  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  to  her  always 
“ the  martyr  king.”  Marie  Antoinette,  Madame 
was  not  very  enthusiastic  about — her  career,*  she 
observed,  was  “equivocally  tenebrous;”  but  she 
regarded  the  Due  de  Berri  as  the  victim  of  per- 
fidy, and  the  Duchesse  d Angouleme  as  a saint. 
The  house  ot  Orleans,  then  regnant  in  France, 
she  named  with  sorrow  but  without  asperity,  as 
“ the  ingrates  of  the  cadet  branch.”  She  seemed 
(with  one  exception)  to  bear  no  malice  toward 
any  ot  the  deplorably  famous  characters  of  the 
revolutionary  epoch.  As  Talleyrand  did,  she 
always  spoke  of  the  philosopher  of  Ferney  ns 
“Monsieur  de  Voltaire.”.  She  gave  Mirabeau 
his  title  of  count,  a^tnjittGd  tlijs^iloquence  of 
Camille  Desmoulmes  and  tEe  patriotism  of  Ma- 
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dame  Roland.  But  it  ever  the  name  ot  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  were  mentioned  in  her  pres- 
ence, her  cheek  flushed,  and  her  voice  trembled 
with  indignation.  ‘ ‘ The  vulturo  in  dove’s  leath- 
ers!” she  was  wont  to  cry.  “The  sentimental- 
ist who  wreathed  his  murderous  poniard  in  fine 
phrases.  The  philanthropist  who  would  not  have 
children  whipped,  and  yet  sent  his  helpless  babes 
to  the  Foundling  Hospital !”  And  for  poor  cra- 
zy Jean  Jacques  there  was  no  charity  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Baronne  de  Kergolay. 

About  ten  o’clock  the  lecture  of  the  Gazette 
de  France  was  concluded,  and  Lily  was  allowed 
to  enjoy  what  was  to  her  a most  delightful  privi- 
lege. She  went  ont  to  market  with  Babette,  the 
homely  femme  de  charge.  At  first  her  relations 
with  this  woman  were  of  a slightly  embarrassing 
nature.  Babette  seemed  to  he  under  a continual 
nervous  apprehension  lest  Lily  should  think  that 
she  was  jealous  of  her,  but  the  girl’s  gentle  and 
unassuming  nature  gradually  gained  confidence 
in  the  housekeeper’s  mind,  and  before  a fort- 
night was  over  6hc  told  Lily  that  she  loved  her 
next  to  Madame  de  Kergolay.  The  convict’s 
wife  was  zealously  but  unaffectedly  pious;  and 
she  never  went  to  market  without  going  to  church 
for  a few  minutes. 

When  Lily  returned  from  market  it  was  near- 
ly noon,  and  thfi  ddjeflner  a la  fourchette,  or  mid- 
day breakfast,  was  served.  Until  two  or  three  in 
tho  afternoon  she  worked  at  some  of  the  marvel- 
ous tasks  of  embroidery  which  were  always  in 
hand,  or  else  she  reaH  to  Madame  de  Kergolay. 
Novels  were  not  entirely  banished  from  tho  good 
dame’s  intellectual  course.  The  feuilleton  novel 
was,  it  need  not  bo  said,  proscribed;  the  wild 
jtroductions  of  tho  romantic  school  were  likewise 
inadmissible ; and  the  baronne  had  probably 
never  heard  of  George  Sand  or  of  Paul  de  Kock. 
But  the  genteel  fictions  of  M.  le  Vicomte  d’Ar- 
lincourt,  and  the  decorous  numbers  of  M.  lc  Vi- 
comte de  Chateaubriand,  in  French,  with  Wal- 
ter Scott  and  Miss  Porter  in  English,  were  con- 
sidered worthy  of  entry,  and  were  listened  to 
with  complacency  by  Madame,  and  absolutely 
devoured  by  Lily. 

After  this,  if  the  day  were  fine,  came  a walk. 
In  her  youth,  perhaps,  Madame  had  heard  of  the 
unholy  kidnapping  expeditions  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  by  means  of  which,  during  the  reign  of 
; the  “well-beloved”  and  peculiarly  abominable 
Louis  the  Fifteenth,  the  flesh  and  blood  preserves 
of  the  Parc  aux  Cerfs  were  recruited.  At  any 
rate,  Madame  would  never  permit  her  protegde 
to  go  out  alone.  For  seven  years,  confined  by  a 
painful  and  hopeless  malady  to  her  bed  and  her 
invalid  chair,  she  had  never  left  her  third  floor 
in  the  Marais ; but  she  recognized  the  necessity 
for  regular  exercise  in  Lily’s  case.  Sometimes 
Babette  was  deputed  to  accompany  her  in  a two- 
hours’  walk  on  the  quays  or  in  the  Champs 
Elysees.  Sometimes  Vieux  Sablons  was  com- 
manded to  escort  her;  but  there  were  draw- 
backs to  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  pro- 
tection of  this  faithful  domestic.  Vieux  Sablons 
was  a slave  to  the  exigencies  of  6tyle.  Although 
with  great  difficulty  he  had  been  dissuaded  from 
wearing,  whenever  he  took  his  walks  abroad, 
tho  silver-fringed  cocked-hat  which  had  been 
specially  made  for  him  when  the  emigrants 
returned  in  triumph  with  the  allied  troops  in 
1814,  he  insisted  on  oarrying  a portentous  cane, 
with  a gilt  copper  knob  and  two  pendent  acorns, 
and  in  tapping  this  staff  on  the  ground  from 
time  to  time  as  he  walked,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  the  beadle  at  St.  Germain  des  Prds 
during  an  ecclesiastical  procession.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  gamins,  or  little  black- 
guard boys  of  Paris,  who  are  assuredly  not  to  be 
beaten  for  impudence  and  cruel  acumen  by  the 
youths  of  any  other  capital  in  Europe,  were  ac- 
customed to  laugh  at  Vieux  Sablons,  to  call  him 
“ Marquis  de  Carabas,”  “ Micromegas,”  “ Volti- 
geur  de  Louis  Quatorze,”  and  the  like,  and  to 
follow  him,  hooting  and  jeering,  and  occasionally 
casting  mud  and  stones  at  him  after  tho  unhap- 
pily too  freqaent  fashion  of  democratic  and  ill- 
trained  juvenility.  And  these  proceedings,  nat- 
urally leading  to  “explications”  between  Vieux 
Sablons  and  the  blackguard  boys,  in  which  the 
bamboo  stick  took  somewhat  too  vivacious  a part, 
a tumult  was  more  than  once  the  result,  when 
Vieux  Sablons  had  unpleasant  altercations  with 
the  sergents  de  ville,  not  devoid  of  reference  to  a 
visit  to  the  nearest  post  or  guard-house.  Vieux 
Sablons  experienced  infinite  pride  and  pleasure 
in  escorting  the  “little  m’amselle,”  as  he  called 
Lily — she  was  always  to  be  little — but  his  style 
stood  in  his  way,  and  the  baroness  would  rarely 
suffer  him  to  confront  the  perils  of  tho  little 
blackguards’  satire. 

At  all  events,  Lily  contrived  to  get  a good 
bracing  walk  almost  every  fine  day.  At  least 
twice  a week  Madame  Prudence  would  look  in 
to  pay  her  respects  to  the  baroness,  and  then  it 
was  she  who  would  officiate  as  Lily’s  chaperon. 
Often,  too,  the  Abbe  Cliatain  would  come,  but 
ecclesiastical  etiquette  forbade  that  worthy  man 
to  be  seen  in  the  street  with  a young  lady.  Once, 
when  Babette  and  Lily  were  walking  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  Luxembourg,  they  came  upon  the 
abbe,  who  was  sitting  on  a bench  reading  his 
breviary.  He  rose  in  haste  as  they  approached, 
and,  blushing  scarlet,  walked  away.  He  pet- 
tishly warned  Babette,  the  next  time  he  came 
to  the  Marais,  against  “compromising”  him. 
Poor  Abbe  Chatain ! He,  too,  was  a slave  to 
style. 

Once,  also,  when  Lily  and  Madame  Prudence 
had  ventured  beyond  the  Triumphal  Arch  at  the 
top  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  were  wandering 
through  the  then  ill-tended  thickets  of  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  they  came  upon  the  entire  Pension 
Marcassm  undergoing  the  dolorous  relaxation 
of  tlic  ororaenade.”  The  girls  were  all  rigidly 
watched  by  governesses  and  sub-governesses, 
and  bad  marks  were  plenteously  distributed  for 
such  offenses  as  not  keeping  step,  or  turning  the 
head  over  the  shoulder  to  gaze  at  a quack’s  plat- 
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form,  or  a Punch’s  show ; while,  for  a wonder,  at 
the  head  of  the  procession  marched  tho  terrible 
Mademoiselle — the  Marcassin  herself. 

She  eyed  her  former  pupil  and  victim  narrow- 
ly, and  with  an  evil  countenance,  as,  trembling 
in  every  limb,  and  feeling  herself  turn  white  and 
red  by  turns,  Lily  passed.  The  Marcassin  had 
got  well  rid  of  the  unprofitable  Icholar ; she  had 
a hold  upon  her,  in  case  her  friends  should  ever 
come  forward ; and  yet  she  experienced  a kind 
of  cold  rage  at  the  thought  that  the  girl  had 
slipped  through  her  fingers.  It  was  so  easy  to 
punish  the  pupil  who  had  no  friends.  It  was  so 
facile  to  torment  the  child  who  dared  not  com- 
plain. The  Marcassin  was  vexed  that,  in  a mo- 
ment of  weakness,  she  had  permitted  the  abbe 
to  take  away  the  little  English  girl.  Indeed,  she 
was  angry  with  the  abbe  altogether.  He  did  not 
come  so  frequently  as  he  used  to  come.  He  spent 
most  of  his  leisure  time  in  the  Marais.  He  cared 
no  more  for  tric-trac.  He  sounded  the  praises 
of  the  Baronne  dc  Kergolay  too  often  and  too 
warmly.  As  for  Lily,  he  spoke  of  her  goodness, 
her  meekness,  her  docility,  in  a manner  which, 
according  to  Mademoiselle  Marcassin,  was  per- 
fectly sickening.  “ Ce  bonhomme  d’abbe  radote 
— he  maunders,  ’’quoth  the  strong-minded  school- 
mistress. “ I. must  seek  out  another  director  for 
the  Pension  Marcassin.” 

However,  she  knew  that  she  had  lost  her  prey, 
and  was  content  to  glower  at  the  girl  as  she  saw 
her,  happy  and  prosperous,  and  with  the  glow  of 
health  upon  her  cheek.  The  governesses,  taking 
the  cue  from  the  Marcassin,  surveyed  Lily  and 
her  companion  with  supercilious  sneers,  but  their 
private  .comments  failed  to  harmonize  with  the 
public  recognition  they  had  bestowed  on  tho  ex- 
pupil. 

“ She  has  been  adopted  by  a duchess,”  one 
whispered. 

“ A duchess;  bah ! by  a poverty-stricken  old 
emigrant  baroness  out  of  the  Vendee,  rather.  A 
pensioner  on  the  ancient  civil  list,  probably.  My 
father  was  out  in  the  Bocage.  He  was  a Bleu. 
He  knew  all  ces  gens-lh,  and  had  four  Kergolays 
shot  in  one  day.” 

“ It  is  no  matter.  La  petite  looks  very  well. 
She  is  not  amiss,  la  petite.  ” 

“ She  was  always  an  affectionate  and  obedient 
little  thing,  and  it  went  to  one’s  heart  to  have  to 
punish  her  when  she  had  committed  no  misdeeds, 
merely  because  such  were  tho  orders  of  superior 
authority." 

“Well,  she  is  out  of  the  lion’s  den. — Will  you 
walk  straight,  Tavernier  l’Ain€o,  and  refrain 
from  using  your  fingers  as  castanets,  or  shall  I 
report  you,  for  the  fifth  time  during  the  existing 
promenade,  to  Mademoiselle  Esprdmdnil,  for  ulti- 
mate reprimand  and  correction  by  Madame  ?” 

The  misdeeds  f Mademoiselle  Tavernier,  the 
elder,  who  was  a - muscular  young  Christian 
indeed,  and  always  scandalizing  the  proprietors 
of  the  pensionnat  by  ill-repressed  acrobatic  feats, 
drove  Lily  out  of  the  minds  of  the  governesses, 
and  half  a minute  after  the  scholastic  corte'ge  had 
passed  by,  she  was  forgotten  by  all  save  the  Mar- 
cassin. But  the  Marcassin  remembered  her  very 
well. 

Madame  Prudence  had  not  beheld  this  little 
6cene  unmoved.  She  had,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, an  old  feud  with  the  schoolmistress ; and, 
deliberately  spitting  on  the  ground,  with  cer- 
tain solemn  expressions  of  disparagement  and 
defiance,  she  drew  Lily’s  arm  under  hers,  and 
walked  on  at  a quieft  pace. 

Lily  did  not  fail  to  tell  Madame  de  Kergolay, 
when  they  reached  home,  of  her  little  adven- 
ture. The  baroness  deemed  it  her  duty  gently 
to  chide  the  priest’s  housekeeper  for  her  intem- 
perance of  language  toward  Mademoiselle  Mar- 
cassin, but  added  the  expression  of  a hope  that 
she  had  not  heard  it. 

“With  a thousand  reverences  toward  your- 
self, Madame  la  -Baronne,  and  begging  pardon 
for  having  spoken  in  the  language  of  the  people 
to  which  I belong,  and  against  the  canons  of 
Christian  charity  which  have  been  taught  me 
by  M.  l’Abbd  Chatain,  I most  sincerely  wish 
that  Mademoiselle  Marcassin  did  hear  what  I 
said.  Too  long  she  tormented  at  her  ease  this 
dear  innocent  child ; and  the  stories  which  the 
abbd  has  told  me  of  her  cruelty  and  tyranny 
have  made  me,  time  after  time,  bum  over  with 
the  desire  of  tearing  her  wicked  old  eyes  out.” 

“ That  would  be  very  wrong  indeed,  Madame 
Prudence” — it  was  the  baroness  who  spoke. 
“We  should  forgive  all  our  enemies,  even  as 
we  hope  to  be  forgiven.” 

“1  humbly  ask  pardon,”  replied  Madame 
Prudence  with  a low  courtesy;  “ and  I will  pray 
lor  Mademoiselle  Bluebeards  this  very  night; 
but  I should  like  to  pass  a little  quarter  of  an 
hour  with  her  nevertheless.” 

“ And  I am  sure,"  interposed  Lily,  “ that  I for- 
give her.  It  was  nothing,  perhaps’  but  temper.” 

“It  was  nothing,  perhaps,  but  choux-flcurs  a 
la  sauce,”  Madame  Prudence  said  afterward,  in 
good-humored  banter  (but  not  in  the  baroness’s 
presence),  to  Lily.  “ My  poor  little  angel  heart, 
I tell  you  that  woman  was  made  of  marble. 
Marble!  Lava  of  a volcano  rather.  Some 
years  ago  it  may  have  been  boiling  and  red-hot, 
and  now  it  is  turned  into  stone.” 

The  dinner-hour  on  the  third  floor  in  the 
Marais  was  invariably  six  o’clock.  The  bill  of 
fare  was  always  simple  ; but  the  6tyle,  on  which 
Vieux  Sablons  so  prided  himself,  was  never  lack- 
ing. Twice  a week  the  baroness  fasted.  She 
did  not  expect  Lily  to  do  the  same,  and  even 
endeavored  to  dissuade  her  from  following  her 
example ; but  the  girl  thought  in  her  simple 
heart  that  it  would  be  selfish  not  to  abstain  from 
meat,  as  her  friends  did  upon  meagre  days; 
and  besides  she  thought  the  sorrel  soup,  the 
fish,  the  vegetables,  and  omelets  which  Babette 
served  up  on  non-flesh  days,  very  nice  and  suc- 
culent. On.  Sundays  and  feasts’  they  had  gen- 
erally some  little  extra  delicacy — a charlotte  aux 
pommes,  or  a turkey  stuffed  with  chestnuts. 
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After  dinner  came,  on  visiting  evenings — that 
is  to  say,  when  Madame  “ received”  on  Tues- 
days and  Thursdays — a few  very  old  gentlemen 
and  a few  very  old  ladies.  They  all  seemed  to 
have  been  shipwrecked,  to  have  been  knocked 
to  pieces  like  the  porcelain  dessert  services,  and 
put  together  again.  The  Vidame  de  Barsae 
was  seventy.  He  earned  his  living  now  as  a 
teacher  of  English,  a language  he  had  acquired 
during  the  emigration.  The  Count  de  Panarion 
had  been  a mousquetaire  gris.  He  was  glad 
enough  now  to  do  hack-work  for  a bookseller  in 
the  Rue  St.  Jacques.  Monsieur  de  Fontanges 
had  been  a Knight  of  Malta.  How  he  managed 
to  earn  a crust  of  bread  now  was  not  precisely 
known.  It  was  a delicate  subject,  and  not  much 
talked  about.  Madame  Prudence,  indeed,  once 
hinted  to  Lily  that  the  “poor  dear  man,”  as 
she  called  him,  had  been  compelled  to  accept  a 
post  in  the  orchestra  of  a theatre,  and  played 
second  fiddle  at  the  Oddon  for  a hundred  francs 
a month. 

The  ladies  were  as  antique  and  as  dilapidated 
as  the  gentlemen.  They  were  marchionesses, 
countesses,  or  plain  mesdames,  but  all  of  noble 
birth ; one,  Mademoiselle  de  Casteaunac,  was  a 
sentimental  old  maid,  who  had  been  a beauty. 
They  were  all  miserably  poor,  hiding  their  heads 
in  cheap  boarding-houses,  or  cheaper  garrets,  or 
pining  on  the  miserable  pensions  on  the  civil  list, 
allocated  by  the  government  for  the  support  of 
the  decayed  Bourbon  aristocracy,  and  the  sparse 
funds  of  which  were  supplemented  every  year 
by  a grand  ball  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The 
sentimental  old  maid  had  but  one  aspiration. 
She  had  an  income  amounting  to  the  magnifi- 
cent sum  of  twenty-five  pounds  a year.  If  she 
could  only  manage  to  raise  it  to  forty  (a  thou- 
sand francs)  they  would  receive  her  as  a nun  in 
one  of  the  gloomiest  and  rigidest  convents  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain.  It  was  not  a bright 
prospect,  but  poor  Sister  Anne  gazed  at  it  wist- 
fully from  the  tower  of  her  spinsterhood.  To 
be  allowed  to  have  your  hair  cut  off,  and  to 
wear  black  serge  and  a veil ; to  be  permitted  to 
sleep  on  the  boards,  and  scarify  yourself  with  a 
horse-hair  vest,  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
to  repeat  the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  sub- 
sist chiefly  on  stale  bread  and  black  radishes, 
and  scourge  yourself  twice  a week!  Well,  there 
are  ambitions  of  various  kinds,  and  Mademoi- 
selle de  Casteaunac’s  ambition  extended  no  fur- 
ther than  this.  But  she  was  deficient  in  her 
budget  just  fifteen  pounds  per  annum,  and  her 
long-coveted  bliss  was  unattainable.  It  is  a 
practical  age,  indeed,  when  maceration  costs 
money,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  vestal  virgins 
expects  a novice  to  come  prepared  with  a com- 
pact sum  in  the  Three  per  Cents. 

These  poor  old  people  came  and  paid  a feeble, 
flattering  court  to  Madame  de  Kergolay.  She 
had  lent — that  is  to  say  given — most  of  them 
money ; the  name  she  bore  was  honored  and 
famous,  and  they  accorded  her  a sincere  and 
awful  homage.  Of  all  the  victims  of  the  dread- 
ful revolution  none  had  suffered  more  deeply 
than  the  Baronne  de  Kergolay.  She  was  al- 
most a martyr.  She  had  sat  upon  the  steps  of 
the  scaffold.  She  had  been  in  the  tumbril. 
Her  hair  had  fallen  beneath  Sanson’s  shears. 
Her  husband,  her  father,  her  dearest  friends  and 
kinsmen,  had  been  drowned  in  Robespierre's  red 
sea.  She  said  once,  in  sad  playfulness,  that  she 
felt  almost  as  though  she  had  been  decapitated, 
and  her  head  had  been  sewn  on  again. 

The  entertainments  in  the  Marais  were  not 
costly.  Vieux  Sablons,  in  connection  with  the 
yellow  wax-candles  in  the  silver  sconces,  pro- 
vided all  that  was  requisite  in  the  way  of  style. 
For  the  rest,  there  was  a little  weak  tea.  The 
guests  brought  their  own  snuff,  and  what  more 
could  they  want  ? They  paid  their  little  compli- 
ments, vented  their  meek  complaints  against  the 
ungrateful  government  of  the  cadet  branch, 
buzzed  about  their  small  scandals,  and  some- 
times indulged  in  raillery,  or  drifted  into  dis- 
pute. Now  and  then  a game  at  tric-trac  or  Bos- 
ton was  made  up;  and  at  ten  o’clock  all  took 
their  leave,  and  the  establishment  on  the  third 
floor  went  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

A scape-grace. 

Said  Vienx  Sablons  to  Lily  Floris,  one  morn- 
ing— it  was  in  the  sixth  month  of  her  residence 
in  the  Marais : 

“Little  m’amselle,  to-day  there  is  ‘bom- 
bance.’  ” 

“I  don’t  quite  understand  you,  Vieux  Sablons. 
Bombance ! What  is  that?” 

“ True,  I am  an  animal.  Madame  would  pull 
my  ears  for  talking  to  you  in  so  rude  a manner. 
Madame  always  speaks  classically,  and  expects 
her  domestics  to  observe  good  6tyle  in  their  lan- 
guage. I mean,  that  to-day  there  is  a festival, 
a holiday,  a gala.” 

“ And  why,  Vieux  Sablons  ? It  is  not  a fete- 
day  of  your  Church.” 

“Little  puritan  m’amselle!  What  do  you 
know  about  our  feasts  or  our  fasts  either? 
Though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  you  insist  upon 
making  meagre  whenever  Madame  does.  But 
to-day  is  a secular  holiday.  The  Scape-grace  is 
coming.” 

“ The  Scape-grace ! Who  may  he  be  ?” 

“Ah!  you  will  find  out  soon  enough.  The 
scamp  — the  brigand — the  ne’er-do-well — the 
good-for-nothing.  ” 

Lily  turned  hot  and  faint.  Who  was  coming  ? 
She  recalled  the  horrible  story  of  Bubette’s  hus- 
band. Was  the  convict  expected  ? 

“There!”  exclaimed  Vieux  Sablons,  good- 
humoredly,  as  he  observed  the  girl’s  agitation  ; 
“I  am  a brute,  a buffalo,  a rhinoceros,  to  terrify 
you  so,  little  m’amselle.  One  would  think  I 
was  announcing  the  advent  of  Le  petit  homnie 
, R6u£f*®-^heT,l}ttjlp  ^ed  Man  who  was  wont  to 
I appearto  Bonaparte.  It  is  only  M.  Edgar  Grey- 
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faunt,  Madame’s  graceless  grand-nephew,  who 
is  coming.” 

“ A-a-h !”  murmured  Lily;  and  it  was  a long- 
drawn  “a-a-h.” 

“ Don’t  be  frightened.  He  will  treat  you  as  a 
child.  Monsieur  can  only  spare  time  for  the 
grand  dames  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain. 
Monsieur  even  disdains  to  break  the  hearts  of 
the  grisettes  in  the  Latin  Quarter.  Oh,  Mon- 
sieur is  very  tenacious  of  his  nobility.” 

“ He  is  noble,  then  ?” 

“Is  he  not  Madame’s  grand-nephew?  Does 
she  not  come  of  an  ancient  and  illustrious  stock  ? 
But  he  has  none  of  the  Kergolay  blood  in  him. 
He  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  old  manor  of 
Vieux  Sablons ; and,  between  you  and  me,  little 
xn’amselle,  I don’t  think  much  of  his  nobility, 
for — ■”  • 

“ What,  Vieux  Sablons  ?” 

The  old  man  had  comg  suddenly  to  a stop. 
He  resumed,  now,  in  some  confusion : “ What 
an  imbecile  I am  ! My  tongue  is  always  running 
away  with  me.  I was  going  to  say  that  I mis- 
trusted his  nobility  because  he  is  an  Englishman. 
I can  not  endure  them,  those  sons  of  Albion! 
Why  has  he  not  a ‘ De’  before  his  name  ? Mon- 
sieur Edgar  Greyfaunt ! That  sounds  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  name  of  a bourgeois. 
But  I forgot,  beast  that  I am,  that  Madame  her- 
self was  of  Britannic  origin,  and  that  every  thing 
belonging  to  her,  even  in  the  remotest  degree, 
must  be  noble.” 

“And  I,  too,  am  English,  Vieux  Sablons,” 
remarked  Lily,  sadly. 

“But  you  are  not  noble,"  returned  the  old 
man,  simply. 

“ I don’t  know.  I am  Quite  Alone.” 

“It  is  not  your  fault,  little  m’amselle.  An 
enfant  trouve  may  be  the  descendant  of  Henri 
Quatre.  But  wo  were  speaking  of  Edgar.  The 
prodigal  grand-nephew  has  condescended  to  an- 
nounce his  intention  of  paying  us  a visit.  It  is 
six  months  since  Monsieur  deigned  to  set  his 
foot  beneath  our  humble  roof.” 

“ Why  does  he  stay  away  so  long  ?” 

“Why  indeed.  He  professes  to  be  very  fond 
of  his  aunt.  He  can  come  often  enough  when 
he  wants  a billet  of  five  hundred  francs.  But 
Monsieur  has  been  away  sketching,  forsooth,  and 
visiting  the  grand  seigneurs  and  the  grand  dames 
at  their  chateaux.  He  despises  the  poor  broken- 
down  aristocracy  of  the  Restoration.  Nothing 
will  suit  him  but  the  mushroom  barons  of  Phil- 
ippe, the  newly-fledged  peers  of  France,  the 
marshals  who,  the  day  before  yesterday,  were 
drummer-boys.  He  visits  the  corps  diploma- 
tique. He  is  hand-in-glove  with  the  Bourse. 
He  is  a favorite  with  bankers’  wives.  Oh,  Mon- 
sieur is  a man  of  fashion,  the  pet  of  Frascati’s 
and  the  Cafe'  Anglais.  Et  tout  9a  n’est  qu’un 
peintre.  He  is  only  a painter  with  a half-fur- 
nished atelier  in  the  Rue  Neuve  des  Augustins, 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  goodness  of  Madame, 
his  grand-aunt,  he  would  starve.” 

“Vieux  Sablons,”  interposed  Lily,  gravely, 
“you  are  talking  scandal.  If  Madame  heard 
you,  she  would  be  very  angry.” 

“Well,  you  are  right,  little  m’amselle.  I 
have  no  right  to  make  observations ; I,  who  am 
merely  a poor  valet  de  pied  promoted  to  the 
chamber  since  our  establishment  has  been  re- 
duced. Old  Rococo,  Monsieur  the  prodigal 
calls  me.  Yes,  I am  old,  and  broken,  and  ro- 
coco. I know  nothing,  save  to  preserve  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  grand  style  we  used  to  keep  at 
Vieux  Sablons,  and  to  love,  and  serve  Madame  ; 
and  if  I survive  her,  my  only  wish  is  to  be  buried 
in  the  same  cemetery,  and  the  same  grave,  at 
right  angles,  at  her  feet.  The  old  nobility  used  to 
grant  such  privileges  to  their  faithful  servitors.” 

Lily  was  very  sorry  to  see  the  old  man  moved : 
for  two  big  tears  were  coursing  down  his  parch- 
ment cheek.  M.  Edgar  Greyfaunt  was,  evident- 
ly, no  favorite  of  his.  But  hi$  devotion  to  the 
lightest  behests  of  his  mistress  got  the  better  of 
his  own  personal  feelings,  and  he  resigned  him- 
self to  the  task  of  killing  the  fatted  calf  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  arrival  of  the  prodigal  grand- 
nephew. 

It  was  a very  busy  day.  The  invalid  was 
agitated,  as  she  always  was  when  Edgar  was 
expected.  She  was  tetchy,  almost  cross,  and 
Lily  had  to  follow  out  the  recipe  of  smiling 
upon  her,  and  kissing  her  a great  many  times 
before  sunset.  The  marketing  done  that  morn- 
ing was  prodigious.  Babette  missed  her  out- 
door orisons.  The  famous  turkey  stuffed  with 
chestnuts  was  prepared  as  a piece  de  resistance. 
The  dessert  was  on  a sumptuous  6cale.  Ma- 
dame Prudence,  by  special  permission  of  the 
Abbe  Chatain,  came  to  help ; and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  sundry  little  copper  stew-pans,  and  a 
red  brick  stove  fed  with  clmrcoal,  concocted  en- 
tries of  so  overpowering  ana  titillating  an  odor, 
that  the  subtlety  of  the  aroma  penetrated  even 
to  the  boudoir  of  Madame  de  Kergolay,  who, 
smilingly,  speculated  as  to  whether  it  was  the 
compote  of  pigeons,  or  the  salmi  of  partridges — 
of  both  of  which  Edgar  was  very  fond — that 
Madame  Prudence  was  cooking. 

As  for  Vieux  Sablons  he  rubbed  and  polished 
the  plate  until  it  seemed  in  danger  of  disappear- 
ing utterly  under  the  influence  of  excessive  at- 
trition. Lily  was  told  that  she  was  not  to  do 
any  thing,  and  was  even  scolded  by  Madame  de 
Kergolay  for  offering  to  arrange  the  dessert; 
but  she  stole  away  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon to  deck  the  dining-room  table  with  flowers, 
and  display  the  napkins  in  symmetrical  shapes, 
and  fit  little  frills  of  cut  paper  to  the  candles. 

Vieux  Sablons  whispered  to  her  about  five 
o’clock  that  there  would  be  Champagne  at  din- 
ner, and  also  Chambertin. 

“ It  is  the  grand  vin,  the  famous  vintage  of 
1827,”  he  added.  “ Madame  has  only  five  bot- 
tles of  it  left.  Only  imagine ! What  extrava- 
gance! But  shq-  would . dtagfljfft,  diamonds  in 
his  Chambertin,  if  u were  possible,  and  she  had 


M.  Edgar  Greyfaunt  came  to  dinner,  but  he 
came  late.  It  was  twenty  minutes  past  six  be- 
fore he  condescended  to  ascend  the  staircase 
and  pull  the  horse-hoof  attached  to  the  silken 
cord.  But  had  he  come  at  twenty  minutes  past 
midnight  he  would  have  been  welcome.  It  was 
not  the  slightest  misfortune  of  Madame  la  Ba- 
ronne  de  Kergolay  that  she  literally  idolized  her 
graceless  grand-nephew. 

He  was  received  in  all  ceremonious  form,  and 
with  two  lighted  candles,  by  Vieux  Sablons, 
triply  powdered  for  the  occasion. 

“How  are  you,  my  ancient?”  Lily  heard  him 
cry  out  in  a loud  ringing  voice  in  the  vestibule. 
“The  same  inimitable  make-up.  Vieux  habits 
vieux  galons ! What  a prodigious  old  manne- 
quin it  .is.  At  the  Itaiicns,  mon  cher,  thou 
wouldst  be  invaluable  as  lackey  to  Doctor  Dul- 
camara.” 

He  was  speaking  in  French,  confidently  and 
fluently,  but  with  a broad  Saxon  accent.  He 
thee’d  and  thou’d  Vieux  Sablons,  not  affably, 
but  superciliously,  and  whenever  he  called  him 
“tu,”  or  “toi,”  the  old  domestic,  who  was  only 
accustomed  to  endure  that  familiarity  from  the 
lips  of  his  mistress,  bowed  humbly,  but  visibly 
shuddered. 

Monsieur  Edgar  Greyfaunt  was  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  his  grand-aunt.  He  sank  on 
one  knee  with  a becoming  grace  enough  and 
pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips.  It  was  the  homage 
of  aristocrat  to  aristocrat.  But  when  he  rose 
he  tossed  his  head  aloft  and  threw  an  insolent 
look  around  as  if  to  compensate  for  the  act  of 
humility  he  had  just  performed. 

The  compensation  was  almost  gratuitous. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  room  at  whom  to  toss 
his  head  or  look  insolent  but  a poor  little  En- 
glish girl. 

When  his  grand-aunt  had  folded  him  to  her 
breast  at  least  twenty  times;  when  she  had 
kissed  his  forehead,  his  cheeks,  his  eyes,  his 
lips,  over  and  over  again ; when  she  had 
smoothed  his  hair-,  and  pressed  his  hands  be- 
tween her  own  white  palms ; when  she  had  bid- 
den him  to  stand  away  from  her  a little  that 
she  might  better  regard  him ; when  she  had  re- 
called him  to  fondle  and  caress  him ; when  she 
had  called  him  her  darling  Edgar,  her  hope,  her 
pride,  her  sole  comfort  and  stay  in  old  age — she 
bethought  herself  that  they,  too,  were  not  Quite 
Alone,  and  that  there  stood  one  present  who 
was.  She  held  out  her  kind  hand  to  Lily,  and 
pulling  the  trembling,  blushing  girl  forward 
proceeded  to  present  her  to  M.  Edgar. 

“This  is  Miss  Lily  Floris,”  she  said,  in  En- 
glish, “a  little  English  friend  of  mine.  She  is 
very  good,  and  quiet,  and  useful,  and  I love  he* 
very  dearly.  You  must  be  very  kind  to  her, 
Edgar,  and  not  at  all  sarcastic,  for  she  is  very 
young  and  timid.” 

Edgar  made  Lily  a bow  which  was  accom- 
panied by  a nod,  and  supplemented  by  a sneer. 
It  seemed  to  say,  “You  are  infinitely  beneath 
me,  my  young  friend,  but  since  my  aunt  desires 
it  I will  condescend  to  be  civil  to  you.”  The 
girl  shrunk,  but,  alas!  not  angrily,  from  his 
bold  gaze.  In  the  remotest  corner  of  her  heart 
the  trembling  little  fingers  of  her  soul  were  al- 
ready beginning  to  set  up  an  idol.  As  yet  what 
had  she  possessed  to  bow  down  to  and  worship  ? 
And  how  many  of  us  arc  there  who  prostrate 
themselves  every  day  to  stocks  and  stones  and 
think  them  gods? 

Edgar  Greyfaunt  was  eminently  handsome. 
They  were  all  there : the  trappings,  and  gew- 
gaws, and  flounce^,  and  furbelows  of  man’s  come- 
liness that  drive  silly  women  out  of  then-  wits. 
He  was  tall  and  shapely,  and  his  nose  was  aqui- 
line, and  his  teeth  were  white.  His  hands  and 
feet  were  small,  and  his  auburn  hair  curled  in 
rich  luxuriance  over  his  broad  white  forehead. 
Nature  had  provided  him  with  every  luxury. 
All  the  accessories  and  addenda  of  beauty  he 
possessed.  None  of  the  trifling  adjuncts,  the 
absence  of  which  the  cunning  eye  of  a woman 
quickly  detects,  were  absent.  The  slight  mus- 
tache he  wore  became  him  infinitely.  There 
was  a touch  of  softness  in  his  smile  to  relieve  its 
impudence.  There  were  silken  eyelashes  to  veil 
his  bold  glance.  There  was  a dash  of  music  in 
his  loud  clear  voice.  There  was  strength  as  well 
as  elegance  in  his  limbs.  Women  like  a Narcis- 
sus grafted  on  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes.  The 
middlingly  handsome  man  has  no  chance  with 
them.  To  succeed,  you  must  be  either  a model 
of  manly  and  athletic  beauty,  or  else  as  ugly  as 
Jack  Wilkes  or  Gabriel  de  Mirabeau,  and  with 
the  serpent  or  the  devil’s  tongue.  And  some- 
times squinting  Wilkes  and  pock-pitted  Mira- 
beau are  more  successful  than  Adonis  the  Life 
Guardsman  and  Antinous  the  muscular  hea- 
then. 

They  went  in  to  dinner,  and  the  prodigal 
grand-nephew  was  feasted.  Lily  kept  her  eyes 
consistently  on  her  plate  from  the  potago  to  the 
dessert,  yet  for  all  that  she  was  perfectly  well 
aware  that  his  highness  the  grand-nephew’s  gaze 
was  seldom  away  from  her  face.  Madame  de 
Kergolay  ascribed  her  blushings  and  tremblings, 
her  droppings  of  knives  and  forks  and  napkins, 
to  timidity.  To  what  other  cause,  indeed,  could 
they  be  ascribed  ? 

It  is  needless  to  give  an  accurate  report  of  the 
table-talk.  Madame  de  Kergolay  uttered  little 
beyond  inteijections  of  admiration  and  affection. 
Lily  said  nothing  at  all.  As  for  Edgar  Grey- 
faunt he  simply  bragged,  and  a handsome  brag- 
gadocio has  little  to  fear  when  his  only  two  pos- 
sible interlocutors  are  a fond,  doting  old  woman 
and*  a shrinking  girl.  He  bragged  about  every 
thing  in  general,  and  himself  in  particular. 
About  the  praise  M.  Delaroche,  whose  pupil  he 
was,  had  bestowed  upon  his  study  in  oil  from 
Michael  Angelo,  and  the  chance  he  had  of  car- 
rying off  the  Grand  Prize  of  Rome  at  the  ap- 
proaching competition  at  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts.  About  his  jokes  in  the  studio,  and  his 
ing-matches  with  his  fellow-students,  whom 
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ho  always  vanquished.  About  a young  painter 
scarcely  so  old  as  he,  who  had  just  got  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  “ Every  body  admits 
that  I am  superior  to  him  in  form,  in  compo- 
sition, and  in  color,”  quoth  Edgar,  modestly; 
4 4 but  then,  you  see,  I am  saclpa  faine'ant,  such 
a lazy  fellow.  Never  mind,  I shall  catch  up 
young  Rapinard  in  a year  or  two.” 

Madame  de  Kergolay  fondly  believed  that  he 
would,  and  in  her  secret  soul  marveled,  whatev- 
er those  tasteless  idiots,  the  Juiy  of  the  Exposi- 
tion of  Paintings,  could  have  been  about,  to  rec- 
ommend Rapinard  for  the  cross.  It  is  true  that 
Prince  Greyfaunt  had  never  exhibited  anything. 
He  told  his  great-aunt,  with  his  easy  laugh,  that 
Rapinard  was  the  son  of  an  employe  in  the 
Pompes  Funfcbres — an  undertaker’s  man ; that 
his  mother  kept  a bureau  de  nourrices — a serv- 
ants’ registry  office;  that  he  had  a head  like 
Quasimodo  in  Notre-Dame  de  Paris,  and  one 
leg  shorter  than  the  other.  Madame  do  Kergo- 
lay was  only  acquainted  with  one  Quasimodo — 
the  duly-calendared  saint  of  that  name;  but 
good,  charitable,  Christian  woman  as  she  was, 
she  could  scarcely  help  despising  the  bourgeois 
1 apinard,  the  son  of  the  croquemort.  She  did 
not  know  that  Rapinard  rose  at  six  every  morn- 
ing, to  draw  from  the  round  till  nine ; that  he 
painted  all  day ; that  he  sat  up  half  the  night 
poring  over  his  Albinns,  and  drawing  the  bones 
of  the  skeleton,  and  the  upper  and  lower  layers 
of  muscles  backward.  And,  had  she  known  that 
Rapinard  lived  chiefly  on  red  eggs  and  sous’- 
worths  of  Brie  cheese ; that  he  kept  his  father 
the  under-undertaker,  who  was  blind,  and  his 
mother  the  registry-shop  keeper,  who  was  para- 
lytic ; and  that  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  44  Nev- 
er mind;  we  shall  be  better  off  when  I am  a 
member  of  the  Institute  and  an  officer  ojfthe  Le- 
gion” (and  Rapinard,  I rejoice  to  say,  is  both  at 
this  present  writing) ; had  Madame  la  Baronne 
been  reminded  of  these  trifling  things, «her  opin- 
ion concerning  Rapinard  would  have  changed,  I 
warrant,  to  a surprising  degree. 

But  there  was  no  end  to  the  Sultan  Grey- 
faunt’s  bragging.  He  condescended  to  bestow  a 
long  evening  on  his  aged  relative,  and  when  he 
was  tired  of  bragging  about  art  he  gave  fashion 
a turn.  With  vain-glorious  loquacity  he  dwelt 
upon  the  grand  houses  to  which  he  had  been  in- 
vited during  his  sketching  tour;  “for,  although,” 
he  remarked,  apologetically,  “I  mean  to  be  a 
historical  painter,  one  mustn’t  lose  sight  of  the 
value  of  landscapes  in  back-grounds.”  His  talk 
was  of  dukes  and  counts,  of  presidents  of  the 
Chamber,  and  keepers  of  the  Seals.  When  his 
grand-aunt  asked  after  the  bearer  of  some  mem- 
orable name,  some  waif  and  stray  of  the  great 
revc’ntionarv  shiDwreck,  he  laughed. 

“Ask  me  after  the  Doge  of  Venice.  All  these 
people  are  as  rococo  as  Vieux  Sablons  yonder, 
and  are  sensibly  hidden  away  in  the  Marais,  like 
rats  in  a hole.  Now  and  then  I cross  the  river 
to  the  Rue  de  Lille  or  de  Bourgogne,  and  look 
up  the  respectable  antiquities  left  high  and  dry 
by  the  receding  tide.  Do  you  know,  my  aunt, 
there  are  still  people  who  believe  in  the  most 
Christian  King  Charles  the  Tenth,  and  speak  of 
that  little  boy  over  yonder  as  Henry  the  Fifth  ?” 

“And  you,  my  nephew,”  the  old  lady,  in  mild 
expostulation,  interposed : “ do  you  forget  that 
I too  have  touched  the  hand  of  the  sainted 
Charles,  and  that  my  only  king  is  Henry  ?” 

. “There  was  a king  in  Thule— history  of  five 
hundred  years  ago — history  of  the  Deluge,”  re- 
turned Edgar,  coolly.  “I  might  just  as  well  re- 
vive the  claims  of  the  Lancashire  Greyfaunts  to 
half  a dozen  dormant  peerages.  I dare  say  we 
are  entitled  to  them,”  he  added,  with  a proud 
look.  * 

Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  one  must  live 
with  the  moderns,  and  take  the  world  as  it  came. 
“A  banker’s  daughter,  with  a dowry  of  two  mill- 
ions, and  a pedigree  out  of  the  Rue  des  Mau- 
vaises  Paroles : or  Mademoiselle  the  Marquis’s 
eldest,  with  nothing  but  her  virtue  (and  that  of 
the  most  acidulated  ffharacter),  and  a genealog- 
ical tree  a‘s  wide-spread  as  a banyan.  No,  no, 
give  me  Miss  Banker  and  her  fat  money-bags.” 

Warmed  by  the  Chambertin,  he  began  to  speak 
of  the  Jockey  Club,  to  which  he  intended  to  ob- 
tain admittance  some  day ; of  steeple-chases  and 
billiard-matches ; of  the  cafes  and  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne ; of  the  duels  he  had  fought,  and  the 
bets  he  had  made  (and  won,  of  course) ; of  the 
actresses — 

But  when  he  came  to  the  dramatic  chapter 
of  his  adventures  Madame  de  Kergolay  discreet- 
ly whispered  to  Lily,  and  she  and  Vieux  Sablons 
wheeled  the  invalid’s  chair,  not,  as  was  custom- 
ary, into  the  boudoir  bedchamber,  but  into  the 
salon— the  which,  in  honor  of  the  grand-neph- 
ew’s visit,  was  lighted  up  with  no  less  than  six 
wax-candles.  This  was  not  one  of  Madame’s 
reception  nights.  She  only  expected  the  Abbe 
Chatain,  and  found  him  waiting  for  her. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Cooi A poacher  lately  described  himself  as  a “ game- 

keeper.”  - 

Greenbacks The  paper  having  the  largest  circula- 

tion in  the  world  is  now  said  to  be  that  issued  by  Secre- 
tary Chase.  It  is  an  extremely  loyal  publication  too-  it 
supports  both  the  Administration  and  the  Union. 


“ Worm- wood." — A coffin. 


A Pint  in  Question.— They  are  talking  of-giving  beer 
to  cattle.  Let  ’em  put  some  spirite  into  ’em  — say  gin. 
Well,  say  you,  what  kind  of  gin  ? Why,  say  I,  aa  it’s  for 
cattle,  try  Oxy-gin. 


Some  ladles  use  paint  as  fiddlers  do  rosin— to  aid  them 
in  drawing  a beau. 


Wanted,  a strong  adhesive  plaster,  to  make  busybodies 
stick  to  their  own  business.  


Adam  caused  our  evil  ways,  'and  .MacAdam  mended 


Says  bis  landlord  to  Thomas,  “ Your  rent  I must  raise, 
I’m  so  plaguily  pinch'd  for  the  pelf."  1 

“Raise  my  rent  1”  replies  Thomas;  “your  Honor's  main 
good, 

For  I never  can  raise  it  myself." 


It  is  customary  in  some  churches  for  the  men  to  be 
placed  on  one  side,  and  the  women  on  the  other.  A cler- 
gyman, in  the  midst  of  his  sermon,  found  himself  inter- 
rupted by  the  talking  of  some  of  the  congregation,  of  which 
lie  was  obliged  to  take  notice.  A woman  immediately  rose, 
and  wishing  to  clear  her  own  sex  from  the  aspersion,  said, 
“ Observe,  at  least,  your  reverence,  it  is  not  on  onr  side." 
“So  much  the  better,  good  woman,  so  much  the  better," 
answered  the  clergyman;  “it  will  be  the  sooner  over." 

A kind-hearted  but  somewhat  weak-headed  Scotchman 
got  into  the  pulpit  of  the  parish  church  one  Sunday  before 
the  minister,  who  happened  on  that  day  to  be  rather  be- 
hind time.  “Come  down,  Jamie,"  said  the  minister, 
“that's  my  place."  “Come  ye  up.  Sir,"  replied  Jamie; 
“they  are  a stiff-necked  and  rebellious  generation  the 
people  o'  this  place,  and  it  will  take  us  baith  to  manage 
them.” 


After  a long  drought  there  fell  a torrent  Of  rain:  and  a 
country  gentleman  observed  to  Sir  John  Hamilton,  “This 
is  a most  delightful  rain;  I hope  it  will  bring  up  erertf 
thing  out  of  the  ground."  “ By  Jove,  Sir,"  said  Sir  John, 
“ I hope  not;  for  1 have  sowed  three  wives  in  it,  and  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  see  them  come  up  again." 


An  Irish  gardener  seeing  a boy  stealing  some  fruit, 
swore,  if  he  caught  him  there  again,  he'd  lock  him  up  in 
the  ice-house,  and  warm,  his  jacket. 

An  old  offender  being  asked  whether  he  had  committed 
all  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge?  answered,  “I  have  done 
still  worse  I I suffered  myself  to  be  apprehended.” 


A captain  in  the  navy,  meeting  a friend  as  lie  landed  at 
Portsmouth,  boasted  that  he  had  left  hia  whole  ship's  com- 
pany (he  happiest  fellows  in  the  world.  “ How  so  ?"  ask- 
ed his  friend.  “Why,  I have' just  flogged  seventeen,  and 
they  are  happy  it  is  over;  and  all  the  rest  are  happy  that 
they  have  escaped.” 


A lady  reproving  a gentleman  during  a hard  frost  for 
swearing,  advised  him  to  leave  it  off,  saying  it  was  a very 
bad  habit.  “Very  true,  madam,”  answered  he,  “but  at 
present  it  is  too  cold  to  think  of  parting  with  any  habit, 
be  it  ever  so  bad." 


An  alderman  of  London  once  requested  an  author  to 
write  a speech  for  him  to  speak  at  Guildhall.  “I  must 
first  dine  with  you,"  replied  he,  “ and  see  how  you  open 
your  mouth,  that  1 may  know  what  sort  of  words  wiU  fit 


A gentleman,  who  did  not  live  very  happily  with  hia 
wife,  on  the  maid  telling  him  that  she  was  about  to  give 
her  mistress  warning.  • she  kept  scolding  her  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  exclaimed,  “Happy  girll  I wish  I could 
give  warning  too. " 


Lord  Sts  nicy  came  plainly  dressed  to  request  n private 
audience  ( King  James  I.,  but  was  refused  admittance 
into  Ci  1 royal  closet  by  a Bprucely-dressed  countryman  of 
the  king's.  James,  hearing  the  altercation  between  the 
two,  came  out  and  inquired  the  cause.  “My  liege,"  Baid 
Lord  Stanley,  “ this  gay  countryman  of  yours  has  refused 
me  admittance  to  your  presence."  “Cousin,”  said  the 
king,  “how  shall  I punish  him?  Shall  I send  him  to  the 
Tower?"  “Oh  no,  my  liege,"  replied  Lord  Stanley,  “in- 
flict a severer  punishment — send  him  back  to  Scotland  /" 


An  Irishman  being  asked  which  was  eldest,  he  6r  his 
brother,  “ I am  eldest,”  said  he,  “ but  if  my  brother  lives 
three  years  longer  we  shall  be  both  of  an  age." 


It  was  observed  of  an  old  citizen  that  he  was  the  most 
regular  man  in  London  in  his  attendance  at  church,  and 
no  man  in  the  kingdom  was  more  punctual  in  hia  pray- 
ers. “He  has  a very  good  reason  for  it,"  replied  John 
Wilkes,  “for,  as  he  never  gave  a shilling,  did  a kindness, 
or  conferred  a favor  on  any  man  living,  no  one  would  pray 
for  him." 


By  one  decisive  argument 
Tom  gain’d  his  lovely  Kate's  consent 
To  fix  the  bridal  day. 

“ Why  in  such  haste,  dear  Tom,  to  wed 
1 shall  not  change  my  mind,”  she  said: 
“But  then,"  says  he,  “I  may." 


A physician  was  lecturing  lately  on  the  ignorsince  of 
people  about  their  own  complaints,  and  said  that  a lady 
once  a“ked  him  what  his  next  lecture  was  to  be  upon,  and 
being  told  “ the  circulation  of  blood,"  replied  that  she 
should  certainly  attend,  for  she  had  been  troubled  with 
that  complaint  for  a long  time. 


A lad  who  had  lately  gone  to  service  having  had  salad 
served  up  for  dinner  every  day  of  the  week,  ran  away,  and 
when  asked  why  ho  had  left  his  place,  replied,  “They 
made  me  yeat  grass  in  the  summer,  and  I war  afraid  they'd 
make  me  yeat  hay  in  the  winter,  and  I couldn’t  stand 
that,  so  I weer  off." 


Customer.  “A  slight  mourning  hat-band,  if  you  please." 
Hatter.  “What  relation,  Sir?" 

Customer.  “ Wife’s  uncle." 

Hatter.  “Favorite  uncle,  Sir?" 

Customer.  “ Um— well,  yes." 

Hatter.  “May  I ask,  Sir,  are  you  mentioned  in  the 
will?" 

Customer.  “ No  such  luck." 

Hatter  (to  his  Assistant,  briskly).  “ Couple  0’  inches, 
John." 


“ I want  to  ask  you  a question,"  said  a little  boy  to  his 
drunken  father.  “Well,  my  son.”  “ Why  is  a rum-hole 
like  a bad  quarter  ?"  “I  can't  tell,  my  son.”  “Because 
you  can’t  pass  it,"  said  the  boy. 


Some  burglars,  upon  entering  a house,  blew  out  the 
lights,  and  tied  the  occupants  in  different  parts  of  the 
room.  One  of  them  took  it  to  heart  sadly,  and  exclaimed, 
“Oh,  I'm  undone— Fm  undone!"  Upon  which  the  other 
replied,  “ Then  come  and  undo  me.” 


Stubbs  said  to  one  of  his  debtors,  “ Isn’t  it  about  time 
you  paid  me  that  little  bill?”  “My  dear  Sir,"  was  the 
consoling  reply,  “ it’s  not  a question  of  time,  it’s  a question 
of  money.” 


Jenkins  is  a man  who  takes  things  humorously.  When 
his  best  friend  was  blown  info  the  air  by  a “bustin'  biier,” 
Jenkins  cried  after  him,  “There  you  go,  my  es-steemed 
friend.” 


A victim  of  Bea-sickness  uescribed  his  sensation  thus: 
“ The  first  hour  I was  afraid  I should  die ; the  second 
hour  I was  more  afraid  I shouldn’t." 


If  the  ant  gives  an  example  of  industry,  it  is  much  more 
than  a good  many  uncles  do. 

The  man  who  beats  a drum  for  the  “ March  of  Time" 
has  gone  to  play  on  the  “ Horn  of  Plenty.” 


b the  bottom  of  an  order  for  a lot  of  goods  lately  1 
ed  by  a firm  in  Liverpool  from  a Dublin  house  was  th 


“I  didn’t  think  you  would  be  so  hard  with  me,"  as 
shark  said  when  he  bit  the  anchor. 


The  lady  laoksioldcst  who  tries  to  conceal  her  age.  It 
the  rkuJa  to  lets  her  ago  be  upon  her  tongue,  it  1 ill  be 
all  the  more  In  her  face. 
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THE  NAMES  OF  THE  DEAD. 

Every  day  the  names  we  read 

Of  the  heroes  who  have  sealed 
On  the  bloody  battle-field 
Freemen’s  faith  in  freedom’s  creed. 

Dearest  names  of  common  phrase 

Known  around  the  board  and  fire 
Ere  the  lips  began  to  tire 
Of  life’s  tangled,  wordy  ways. 

Names  that  in  the  past  have  hung 
Like  far-lighting,  steadfast  suns ; 
And  unknown  and  uncouth  ones, 
Strange  unto  our  Saxon  tongue. 

Names  whose  sounds  were  madly  hurled 
By  the  waves  on  Norway’s  crags ; 
Names  that  have  been  battle-flags 
To  the  armies  of  the  world. 

Names  that  Ossian’s  numbers  rolled 
Bound  the  stormy  Hebrides; 

Names  that  kinged  the  southern  seas 
In  the  misty  days  of  old. 

Crabbed  names  like  unhewn  stones 

From  some  shattered  Gothic  dome: 
Names  with  which  imperial  Rome 
Silenced  conquered  nations’  groans. 

Each  hn§  held  some  music  breath 
In  its  smooth  or  rugged  sound ; 
Some  sweet  tone  with  each  is  bound 
In  the  silentness  of  death. 

Oh ! they  are  the  sacred  names 

Which  the  language  of  the  free 
Gives  to  immortality 
On  a fairer  scroll  than  Fame’s. 


BEHIND  THE  ORGAN. 

How  long  have  I pumped  at  church  organs  you 
want  to  know  ? Well  it's  over  fourteen  years  at 
the  very  least.  May  be  fifteen.  P’r’aps  more. 
Long  enough,  patience  knows ; for  it’s  pretty  hard 
work  blowing  an  organ  in  hot  weather. 

Have  I known  many  organists?  That  I have — 
a precious  set  of  scalliwags  most  of  ’em  are,  too. 
Why  here,  in  this  very  church,  I’ve  blowed  for 
nine  or  ten. 

Which  do  I like  best?  Why  the  light  ones  of 
course.  Can't  bear  at  all  those  heavy,  noisy,  blus- 
tering players.  Give  me  the  light,  pretty,  soft  play- 
ers. They  don’t  need  so  much  wind  and  make  twice 
as  good  music. 

Will  I give  you  some  of  my  experiences  ? Tell 
you  what  I’ve  seen  in  choirs,  do  you  mean  ? Well 
as  to  that  there  ain’t  much  worth  talking  about,  but 
such  as  there  is  you’re  welcome  to  it.  Shall  I be- 
gin when  I was  a boy?  Well,  I will. 

My  father  was  sexton  of  a little  country  church 
at  Stillwater,  on  the  Hudson,  and  got  fifty  dollars 
a year  for  sweeping  out  the  place.  Of  course  it 
didn't  take  him  much  of  the  time  off  his  work,  and 
then  he  used  to  get  me  at  doing  the  sweeping  after 
school  hours.  So  it  was  precious  little  trouble  to 
him.  The  church  stood  alone,  on  the  top  of  a little 
elevation  familiarly  called  Zion  Hill.  We  were 
Episcopal.  The  Baptists  had  a big  square  meet- 
ing-house nearly  opposite,  and  the  Presbyterians  u 
bigger  one  on  the  other  side  with  a steeple.  We 
had  no  steeple,  to  be  sure,  but  to  make  up  for  it  we 
had  a square  tower  with  little  gingerbread  wood- 
work on  the  top,  and  pointed  pinnacles  on  the 
comers,  with  a lightning-rod  on  each.  Besides 
this  we  had  a big  clock  that  faced  four  ways.  It 
had  not  gone  for  four  or  five  years  excepting  gone 
to  wrack  and  ruin ; and  so  when  you  looked  at  it 
from  the  north  it  was  half  past  four  o’clock,  while 
on  the  south  it  was  a quarter  to  one,  the  east  and 
west,  however,  agreeing  between  themselves  that 
it  wasn’t  very  far  from  eight,  though  they  couldn’t 
say  just  to  a minute,  you  know.  Besides,  the  east 
fuce  had  lost  one  of  the  hands,  which,  naturally 
enough,  interfered  with  its  accuracy. 

To  cap  all,  we  had  a bell,  a genuine  old  bell, 
which  had  been  brought  from  New  York  and  given 
to  the  congregation  by  a rich  old  maid,  who  was 
buried  in  the  grave-yard  ever  so  long  ago,  witlr  a 
grave-stone  telling  how  “ affliction  sore  long  time 
she  bore.”  We  rang  the  bell  a great  deal,  and 
were  very  proud  of  it ; especially  as  it  served  for  all 
the  other  congregations  who  had  no  bells  of  their 
own ; so  when  we  rang,  the  Methodys  and  Baptists 
and  Presbyterians  would  begin  to  fix  up  and  say, 
“Come!  There's  the  ’Piskerpul  bell.  We  must 
be  agoin’.” 

Have  I ever  blown  in  other  churches  ? Of  course 
I have.  I was  two  years  in  a Methodist  church, 
and  a year  with  the  Dutch  Reformeds — and  they’re 
no  better  than  Presbyterians,  you  know.  They 
pay  well,  I must  say  that  for  thorn,  and  don’t  need 
near  so  much  wind.  It’s  our  long  'Piskerpul  chants 
that’s  so  wearin’  on  the  organ-blower.  And  as  to 
the  Te  Deum ! it  almost  does  me  over.  I always 
think  it’s  laziness  on  the  part  of  the  minister-when 
it's  sung  instead  of  read ; and  if  there’s  any  thing  I 
do  despise  it  is  laziness. 

Our  congregation  at  Stillwater  wasn’t  very  large. 
I think  there  was  always  a scarcity  of  vestrymen, 
because  there  were  so  few  men  of  any  kind  in  the 
church.  They  used  to  say  in  Stillwater  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  go  into  the  'Piskerpul  church,  for  any 
one  man  seen  there  two  times  in  a year  was  sure  to 
bo  elected  a vestryman ; if  he  attended  four  Sundays 
following,  he  was  a warden  the  very  next  Easter. 

We  had  a few  quite  stylish  families,  who  came 
in  carriages  and  brought  gilded  prayer-books  with 
them  ; and  we  had  a poor  Englishman  and  his  wife 
who  never  paid  any  pew-rent;  and  there  were,  too, 
a few  pretty  girls  from  the  Miss  Wilkinses  board- 
ing-school, who  used  to  come  Ini  a string,  and  a 
big  square  pew  near  the  pulpit.  In  lie  afternoon 


the  young  men  from  the  Baptist  and  other  churches 
used  to  hang  about  our  door  till  the  Wilkins  girls 
passed  in. 

In  those  days  I used  to  blow  the  organ  for  glory, 
and  never  dreamed  of  being  paid  for  it  in  cash. 
Our  organ — the  only  one  in  the  village — was  deemed 
quite  an  extensive  affair,  though,  bless  your  soul, 
I’ve  blown  others  since  then  half  a dozen  times 
bigger.  It  had  five  stops  and  a few  pedals.  The 
schoolmaster,  Mr.  Birch,  played  it  till  he  died. 
Then  Miss  Haughton,  one  of  the  Wilkins  girls, 
took  to  playing;  and  the  same  Sunday  I took  to 
blowing.  Right  glad  I was  of  it  too,  for  all  the 
Sunday-school  scholars  envied  the  blower,  and 
would  very  humbly  beg  for  a chance  to  “ help  him 
pump.”  I wish  to  goodness  some  ono  would  only 
offer  to  help  me  pump  nowadays ! 

It  was  a small  organ,  and  needed  precious  little 
wind  and  muscle  to  fill  it ; and  there  was  a piece  of 
lead  sliding  along  a groove  which  told  me  when  to 
stop  blowing.  To  be  sure  on  the  first  Sunday,  with- 
out thinking,  I let  the  wind  escape  seve’ral  times,  with 
an  awful  squawk  on  each  occasion;  but  that  was 
natural  enough  to  a new  beginner.  Miss  Haugh- 
ton, however,  made  no  allowance  for  me,  and 
snapped  at  the  bellows  signal  in  a most  irritable 
and  unpleasant  manner.  Then  she  sent  one  of  the 
singers  to  reprove  me ; for  she  was  too  fine  a miss 
to  speak  to  me  herself.  It  was  her  first  Sunday  at 
organ-playing,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  didn't 
know  any  thing  more  about  her  part  than  I did 
about  mine.  • 

In  those  days  I was  a Sunday-school  scholar, 
and  pretty  well  up  in  my  ten  commandments  and 
my  catechism  and  my  collects.  Besides  all  these,  I 
knew  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  St.  John  by  heart, 
and  could  say  off  at  least  a dozen  hymns.  So  I 
had,  you  see,  a good  bringing  up,  and  always  ex- 
pected to  be  a regular  church-going  man.  But  la ! 
I never  dreamed  of  passing  my  church  life  behind 
the  organ. 

From  my  little  nook  there,  any  way,  I could  see 
what  was  going  on  in  the  choir,  and  I used  to  oft- 
en wonder  why  the  singers  whispered  and  talked 
so  much,  and  why  they  never  listened  to  the  ser- 
mon; not  that  I listened  to  it  myself,  but  then  I 
had  a vague  notion  that  the  duty  of  grown-up  folks 
was  to  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  the  minister’s 
discourse,  and  enjoy  it  too.  Yet  the  choir  folks 
only  chatted  and  turned  over  the  tune-books  and 
munched  candy.  I have  since  found  out  that  this 
is  what  choir  folks  do  in  all  churches  of  both  coun- 
try and  city. 

Miss  Haughton  was  as  beautiful  as  a picture,  and 
by-and-by  it  seemed  to  me  a great  pleasure  to  blow 
the  organ  for  her  pretty  white  fingers  to  play  upon. 
Those  fingers ! flow  soft,  white,  and  delicate,  with 
nails  tinged  as  delicately  as  if  they  were  each  a 
fresh,  pale  rose-leaf.  She  wore  two  rings : one  con- 
taining a pearl,  and  the  other  an  emerald.  Once 
I let  the  wind  go  quite  out,  while  thinking  what  a 
beautiful  diamond  ring  I should  buy  her  were  I only 
rich. 

She  had  a pretty  little  face,  shaded,  or  rather 
lighted,  with  golden  curls;  and  her  mouth  closed 
over  wonderfully  beautiful  teeth.  After  playing 
she  would  take  her  seat  at  one  end  of  the  choir,  in 
full  range  of  my  view ; and  I would  sit  all  the  time 
gazing  at  the  girl-organist,  never  thinking  of  the 
clergyman,  who,  in  the  pulpit  beyond,  was  preach- 
ing away  at  a great  rate,  though  I got  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a very  attentive  listener. 

Those  summer  Sundays  I don’t  think  I shall  ever 
forget.  The  church  windows  used  to  be  open,  and 
the  breeze  fluttered  in  sweet  with  the  scent  of  hay 
fields.  A bird  would  now  and  then  light  on  the 
window-sill,  butterflies  would  float  in  and  make  a 
tour  of  the  ceiling  and  then  flutter  out,  and  an  oc- 
casional busy  bee  would  create  a sensation  by  buzz- 
ing around  for  a while  and  then  hurrying  off  at  a 
great  rate,  as  if  he  really  could  not  waste  any  more 
time  in  such  a place.  A few  fans  stirred  half  idly 
here  and  there  in  the  little  congregation,  and  the 
minister’s  soft  voice  fell  gently  on  the  ear  as  he  half 
read,  half  intoned  the  old  familiar  prayers. 

In  a few  weeks  I knew  how  to  handle  the  bellows 
of  our  organ  to  perfection;  and  I took  the  more 
pains  because  I somehow  felt  in  my  mind  that  it 
was  not  right  to  worry  Mis3  Haughton  by  any  fail- 
ure on  my  part. 

She  seemed  to  like  flowers,  and  usually  carried  a 
little  nosegay  to  the  church.  I noticed  this  habit, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  to  get  some  of  the  flowers  that 
grew  in  our  garden  and  make  a bouquet  for  her. 
But  though  it  was  very  easy  to  get  the  flowers,  it 
was  very  hard  to  get  rid  of  them.  I was  too  bashful 
to  think  of  presenting  them  myself  and  kept  them 
by  me  the  whole  day,  too  shy  to  even  lay  them  at 
her  feet.  So  they  withered. 

The  next  Sunday  I devised  an  ingenious  plan, 
and  going  to  the  church  long  before  the  time  for 
service,  laid  a neat  little  bunch  of  roses  and  violets 
on  the  key-board  of  the  organ.  Miss  Haughton 
was  a little  late  that  day,  and  hurried  past  mo  too 
quick  to  notice  my  fright  and  agitation.  I was  too 
bashful  to  peer  around  the  edge  of  the  organ  and 
see  the  manner  in  which  she  observed  my  little  of- 
fering ; but  during  the  sermon  I was  so  proud  to 
see  her  hold  the  flowers  in  her  dear  hand.  She  was 
unusually  lively,  and  I heard  her  playfully  speak  to 
ono  of  the  singers  with  a word  and  look  as  if  she 
suspected  him  of  what  I had  done. 

I repeated  my  performance  the  next  Sunday,  and 
again  the  flowers— my  flowers — were  in  her  band. 
This  was  satisfaction  enough  to  me  for  that  day ; 
but  the  next  Sunday  I craved  more — not  that  I 
dreamed  of  daring  to  tell  the  beautiful  girl  wbat  I 
had  done,  but  I only  wanted  to  feel  myself  or  my 
name  in  some  way  nearer  to  her ; so  on  the  stem 
of  the  largest  rose  I the  next  Sunday  scraped  a few 
rude  letters — they  were  R.  A.  B.,  which,  you  know, 
stands  for  my  own  name,  Robert  Andrew  Burns. 
The  letters  were  so  small  that  no  one  Would  notice 
them,  and  so  badly  carved  that  few  who  did  notice 
them  could  make  them  out. 

She  entered  as  usual,  and  was  hidden  from  me 
by  the  angle  of  the  organ ; and  the  lessons,  the 
prayers,  and  the  responses  were  longer  that  day 
than  over ; as  to  the  music,  that  was  always  too 
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short,  for  then  she  was  playing,  and  so  I could  be 
of  use  to  her,  and  could  even  think  that  I was  help- 
ing her.  After  the  psalm  she  took  her  old  place 
in  the  choir,  and  with  my  bouquet  in  her  hand. 
The  largest  rose — pure  white,  wh  le  the  others  were 
red — I could  easily  distinguish  from  where  I was ; 
and  I had  twisted  the  stem  on  the  outside,  so  that 
the  carved  initials  must  rest  against  her  finger  as 
she  held  the  flowers.  And  I sat  in  delightful  quiet, 
knowing  that  the  white,  delicate  fore-finger  was 
touching  the  letters  R.  A.  B. 

And  so  the  minister  got  to  his  “fourthly,”  when 
suddenly  my  happiness  was  all  destroyed.  One  of 
the  singers,  Mr.  Jabbs — how  I hated  the  man, 
though  he  was  said  to  be  the  handsomest  young 
fellow  in  the  township,  and  kept  store  on  his  own 
account  at  Mudpuddle  Comers  on  the  Schagliticoke 
Road — this  Mr.  Jabbs  leaned  over  to  her,  and  whis- 
pered— 

“ Has  not  Miss  Haughton  one  little  leaf  to  spare 
for  her  friends  ?” 

“Certainly,  Mr.  Jabbs,”  replied  she,  with  a 
readiness  that  made  my  heart  sink,  “ take  any  one 
you  want.” 

“ Only  the  one  you  select  for  me.” 

“ W ell,  not  to  make  you  jealous,  I’ll  let  you  have 
the  best.” 

Then  she  took  the  white  rose — the  rose  with  R. 
A.  B.  on  the  stem — pulled  it  out  from  the  others, 
and  smilingly  handed  it  to  Jabbs.  The  wretch  took 
it  with  a broad  grin,  and  his  big  band  a minute  later 
was  squeezing  the  stem  carved  only  for  her  gentle 
fingers. 

1 would  rather  have  had  it  crushed  under  foot — 
have  it  trampled  upon  with  scorn  by  her,  than  have 
seen  it  for  an  instant  bloom  out  triumphantly  from 
one  of  the  button  holes  cn  his  Sunday  coat.  I 
doubted  the  poor  flower  itself,  for  it  seemed  as  if  it 
ought  at  once  to  have  withered  at  the  hateful  change. 

The  next  Sabbath  I cut  the  letters  R.  A.  B.  on 
one  of  the  smaller  stems,  and  again  Jabbs  was  on 
hand  begging  for  flowers. 

“Now,”  said  Miss  Haughton,  “last  Sunday  I 
gave  you  the  best  I had,  so  to-day  you  must  put  up 
with  the  poorest."  He  muttered,  like  a grinning 
ape,  that  any  thing  was  valuable  coming  from  her, 
and  accepted  with  an  elaborate  smile  the  little  red 
rose  on  which  I had  bestowed  such  care.  Again  the 
hated  hdnd  of  Jabbs  pressed  the  letters  R.  A.  B. 

On  the  Tuesday  following  my  father  called  me, 
and  I felt  as  if  I was  shot  when  he  said  he  had  a let- 
ter for  me  from  Miss  Haughton.  After  the  first 
%hock  thought  was  very  busy  in  me.  Perhaps  she 
wanted  me  to  punish  that  Jabbs  for  impertinence, 
and  at  the  idea  I grew  bold  as  a lion ; perhaps  I had 
been  discovered  as  the  bringer  of  the  flowers,  and 
she  had  sent  me  an  angry  order  to  stop  such  work. 
The  latter  view  of  the  case  seemed  the  most  natu- 
ral. It  was  all  evident.  I was  to  be  reproved  and 
dismissed  from  the  organ-loft.  I was  to  be  public- 
ly turned  out  of  Sunday-school  for  the  enormous 
crime  of  carving  my  initials  on  flower-stems.  W ell, 
how  could  I expect  any  thing  else  ? 

“ You  read  writing,  Bob.  Just  read  it  for  your- 
self and  see  what  it  is."  And  so  I took  the  note 
with  a trembling  hand,  and  read  it,  thus : 

“ Stillwater,  Tuesday  t.u. 

“Mb.  Bubnb,— The  rector  thinks  it  best  for  me  to  prac- 
tice ou  Tuesday  afternoons  on  organ,  and  if  your  boy  Bob 
can  blow  the  organ  for  me  he  will  be  paid  for  his  trouble. 

“ Saba  P.  Haughton." 

It  was  a relief,  and  yet  a disappointment.  She 
evidently  had  no  idea  who  had  brought  the  flowers. 

As  no  hour  was  mentioned  in  the  note,  I was 
at  the  church  and  had  the  side-door  open  at  one 
o’clock.  /She  came  about  three,  and  with  h«r  Julia 
Jabbs.  I always  did  despise  those  Jabbses — the 
whole  family  of  them. 

“ Oh,  Bob,  I’m  glad  you’re  here !”  she  said,  with 
a sweet  smile,  as  she  passed  in.  “ Can  you  come 
every  Tuesday  afternoon?” 

“Yes,  ma’am,  and  if  I can’t  I’ll  be  sure  to  have 
some  other  boy  in  my  place.  I’ll  see  there’s  al- 
ways somebody  here.” 

■ ‘ Well,  any  ono  you  please.  As  long  as  there’s 
somebody  here  to  blow  I don’t  care  who  it  is.” 

This  last  reply  almost  made  me  cry,  it  was  so  in- 
different— so  cold. 

The  next  Tuesday  Miss  Haughton  came  alone. 
Was  Miss  Jabbs  coming?  I asked.  No,  Miss  Jabbs 
had'eompany  and  couldn't  come  to-day.  I blessed 
“the  company.” 

After  playing  an  hour,  Miss  Haughton  stopped 
and  called  me.  “Bob,”  said  she,  “in  a hesitating 
way,  very  charming  and  lovely,  “ some  one  of  the 
singers  has  been  leaving  flowers  on  the  organ  for 
me  for  a month  back.  Now,  Bob,  don’t  say  to  any 
one  I asked  you,  but  tell  me  if  you  know  which  one 
it  is.” 

I was  horribly  frightened,  but  stammered  out 
that  perhaps  the  gentleman  wouldn’t  like  me  lo  tell. 

She  blushed  a little,  and  then  said  in  a would-be, 
careless  way, 

“ I don’t  suppose  it  was  Mr.  Jabbs.” 

“ Oh  no!”  said  I,  quite  impetuously.  “ It  couldn’t 
have  been  Jabbs.” 

“ How  do  you  know  it  couldn’t  have  been  Mr. 
Jabbs?”  said  she, emphasizing  the  “Mr.,” which  in 
my  rage  I had  omitted.  “ If  you  didn’t  see  any  one 
do  it  you  have  no  right  to  say  it  wasn’t  Mr.  Jabbs. 
There,  Bob,  that  will  do.  I see  you  don’t  know 
any  thing  more  about  it  than  I do.  Now,  go  and 
blow  the  organ,  please.” 

The  next  Sunday  I placed  a larger  bouquet  than 
ever  on  the  organ,  and  in  it  were  two  tiger-lilies 
which  only  grew  along  Kidney  Creek.  I had  taken 
the  five  miles  walk  before  breakfast  to  get  them. 
They  shone  like  a bit  of  red  flame  among  the  pale 
white  roses. 

She  was  more  smiling  to  Jabbs  that  day  than  on 
any  day  before ; but  she  refused  to  give  him  a sin- 
gle flower.  “The  good  angel,”  she  said,  archly, 
“ who  brings  them  to  ine  would  be  jealous.” 

She  so  little  suspected  that  her  good  angel  was 
Bob  Burns  the  bellows-blower. 

That  Sunday  af  ternoon  during  sermon  I laid  my 
chin  in  my  two  hands,  and  gazed  in  idle  satisfaction 
at  the  back  of  her  bead.  What  a beautiful  bonnet ! 
thought  I,  seeing  it  was  hers;  but  the  minute  after 


I reproved  myself  for  imagining  that  it  could  be 
half  good  enough  for  our  own  beautiful  lady  organ- 
ist. 

So  I sat  there  dreaming  and  thinking.  What  if 
there  should  come  to  me  at  that  moment  a radiant 
fairy  who  Bhould  say,  beckoning  to  me,  “ Robert 
Burns,  come  hither and  I would  go,  and  she  would 
touch  mo  with  a wand,  and  I should  be  suddenly 
arrayed  in  resplendent  garments — say  circus  tights 
and  spangles — and  the  fairy  should  beckon  also  to 
a beauteous  maiden  and  say,  “ Sara  P.  Haughton, 
organist  of  the  Stillwater  ’Piskerpul  Church,  come 
hither!”  and  should  place  the  hand  of  the  beaute- 
ous maiden  in  mine,  and  bid  us  both  to  enter  a 
chariot  (not  as  large,  to  be  sure,  but  quite  as  hand- 
somely gilded  as  that  which  carries  the  band  and 
leads  the  caravan  in  the  great  American  circus),  and 
we  should  enter,  and  horses  with  flowing  manes  and 
wings  should  guide  us  upward  quite  to  the  clouds, 
meanwhile  the  good  people  of  Stillwater  all  looking 
on  with  mingled  awe  and  admiration,  and  those 
Jabbses  in  a state  of  horrible  despair,  tearing  their 
hair  and  groaning ! 

And  then,  after  jmuch  riding  in  the  clouds,  we 
should  descend  in  a beautiful  island  where  were 
numerous  trees  bearing  miscellaneously  large  ripe 
oranges,  baked  sweet  potatoes,  and  Pecan  nuts; 
with  the  which  I,  in  my  capacity  of  Good  Angel, 
should  fill  a large  peck  basket  to  offer  to — 

A sharp  tap  of  the  bellows  signal  reminded  me 
that  Miss  Haughton  was  at  the  organ,  that  the  bene- 
diction had  been  said,  and  that  I was  to  provide 
wind  for  the  closing  voluntary. 

Week  after  week  passed  on.  Autumn  came, 
and  it  was  hard  for  me  to  find  flowers;  then  I had 
to  content  myself  with  a few  fern  leaves ; and  soon 
after,  finding  nothing  good  enough,  1 had  to  cease 
my  offerings.  On  Tuesdays,  quite  regularly,  Miss 
Haughton  came  to  practice,  and  I was  on  hand  to 
blow.  When  she  offered  to  pay  mo  I always  re- 
fused to  take  any  thing  but  her  thanks. 

So  the  winter  pas.  ed,  and  with  the  first  of  spring 
the  beautiful  lady  found  on  the  organ  key-board 
two  violets  and  three  little  white  crocuses  — my 
first  flower-offering  of  the  season.  The  next  Sun- 
day I prepared  a richer  gift,  the  result  of  a visit  to 
Kidney  Creek. 

That  morning  my  mother,  at  breakfast,  said  to 
me  in  an  off-hand  way, 

“Well,  Robby,  you'll  lose  Miss  Haughton  soon.” 

“ Lose  her ! Why,  mother,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

“Why,  boy,  don’t  you  know  she’s  going  to  be 
married?” 

“ Married !” 

“ Yes,  to  be  sure ! Married  to  Mr.  Jabbs.  Law 
sakes,  I saw  through  it  all  six  months  ago.” 

With  my  richest,  my  last  offering,  I went  slowly 
to  the  church.  I felt  like  one  who  has  met  a great 
misfortune,  while  he  does  not  comprehend  the  blow. 
I went  to  the  organ-loft,  opened  the  organ,  and  when 
I put  the  flowers  on  the  key-board  their  gay  colors 
were  sparkled  with  dew-drop — or  tears. 

There  was  a rustling  of  silk  beside  me.  I look- 
ed around,  and  there  was  Miss  Haughton,  looking 
sad  and  kind,  but  not  surprised. 

“It  is  you,  Robby,”  she  said,  “it  is  you,  then, 
who  are  my  Good  Angel  of  the  flowers.” 

I said  nothing,  but  turned  my  eyes  away;  for 
she  was  looking  at  me  sweetly,  earnestly,  and  I 
felt  that  she  knew  bettor  than  I did  myself  what 
those  flowers  meant. 

“For  over  a year,  Robby,  all  last  summer  and 
all  this  spring,  you  have  laid  these  here and  she 
pointed  to  the  flowers ; 1 ‘ you  brought  them  so  kind- 
ly, so  faithfully,  and  I never  knew  it." 

I turned  to  her.  “You  hoped  that  some  one 
else  had  brought  them  ?” 

She  hesitated  a moment,  and  then  said,  frankly, 

“ Y'es,  Robby,  I was  happy  in  believing  it  was — 
perhaps  you  know  who.  But  last  Sunday  he  con- 
fessed to  me  it  was  not ; and  to-day  I come  to  find 
out  who  it  is,  and  I see  it  is,  Robby,  a dear  friend 
whom  I never  half  appreciated.” 

To  hear  her  call  me  her  dear  friend — to  feel  that 
she  r .eant  it — took  away  all  bashfulness  or  fear  on 
my  part.  We  sat  down  in  the  choir.  No  one  was 
in  the  cuurch,  and  the  morning  breeze — the  fra- 
grant spring  zephyrs — came  in  through  the  open 
windows,  while  the  birds  chirped  upon  the  sills. 

She  took  the  bunch  of  flowers,  and  I asked  her 
to  give  me  one.  Pulling  out  the  largest,  she  was 
about  to  pass  it  to  me,  when  the  letters  R.  A.  B., 
carved  on  the  stem,  caught  her  eye.  The  awk- 
wardness of  ooyishness  was  gone,  and  I told  her 
simply  and  truly  my  old  fancy— how  often  I bad 
hoped  that  her  dear  hand  would  touch  my  initial 
letters.  The  hour  was  passed  too  soon ; and  when 
the  first  early  attendant  was  heard  entering  the 
church  I left  my  dear  friend — for  such  I now  could 
truly  call  her— with  one  long  pressure  of  the  hand, 
and  resumed  my  old  place  at  the  organ  bellows. 
She  did  not  occupy  her  old  seat  in  the  choir  that 
day. 

A few  weeks  after  they  were  married.  It  was 
quite  a grand  affair.  A professional  organist  came 
up  from  Troy,  and  nearly  exhausted  me  by  his 
noisy  “Wedding  March.”  As  the  bride  went  out 
of  tiie  church  she  gave  one  glance  at  the  organ-loft 
that  I knew  was  meant  for  me. 

Neat  cards  and  cake  were  left  at  our  house  next 
day,  addressed  to  “Mr.  Robert  A.  Burns,” and  mak- 
ing me  for  the  time  an  object  of  almost  awful  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  my  younger  brothers.  The 
card  read  as  follows : 


3&.  rat  Sarah  Saits. 

Saba  P.  Haughton. 


With  it  came  also  a little  package  containing  a 
white  silk  handkerchief.  On  one  corner  was  em- 
broidered a large  red  rose,  and  on  the  stem  were 
the  letters  R.  A.  B. 

I know  whose  hands  worked  the  symbol  and  the 
initials;  and  l)knotv  whp  tyjef  keeps  the  handker- 
chief among  the  dearest  treasures  of  his  life. 
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ON  GATHERING  WILD  ROSES. 

The  flowers  that  in  our  pathway  spring, 
These  are  rejected — 

The  blessings  every  hour  may  bring 
These  are  neglected : 

But  blossoms  blooming  up  on  high, 
Beyond  our  reach,  against  the  sky, 

For  these  we  pine,  for  these  we  sigh. 

To  seize  some  tempting  distant  spray, 
-Waving  above  us,  far  away. 

We  crush  what  in  our  footpath  lay. 

Those  common  things,  we  heed  them  not, 
To  be  despised  is  sure  their  lot, 

Trifles  but  made  to  be  forgot! 

But  oh!  those  lovely  far-off  things, 

To  those,  to  those,  my  spirit  clings! — 

Oh,  had  I Jiut  an  angel's  wings. 

So  far  away  beyond  the  earth, 

Beyond  its  woe,  beyond  its  mirth, 

And  triumph  in  a heavenly  birth! 

’Tis  thus  we  yearn  and  strive  in  vain, 
Crushing  our  pleasures  into  pain, 

Till  they  can  never  bloom  again. 


VIGOROUS  DOING. 

“You  remember  what  Carlyle  says:  ‘Needful 
work  is  to  be  vigorously  well  done?”’ 

“Yes,  and  that  other  axiom  also,  ‘Faintheart 
never  won  fair  lady.’  But  the  mischief  is  to  get 
one’s  courage  up  to  the  sticking-place.” 

“ Pshaw,  man,  you’re  not  a coward.  Didn’t  you 
lead  the  forlorn  hope  at  Donelson?” 

“ That  was  child’s  play  to  storming  the  citadel 
of  a woman’s  heart.  For  that,  one  needs  an  en- 
tirely different  sort  of  courage.” 

Charlie  Stanton  smiled.  He  knew  A1  Travers 
was  as  brave  a man  as  ever  drew  a sword,  and  with 
his  coarser  nature  he  couldn’t  at  all  understand 
this  fine  sensibility  that  cowered  before  a woman. 
He  would  have  gone  about  love-making  just  as  he 
went  to  work  in  a battle  with  that  battery  of  his 
which  nothing  had  ever  yet  been  able  to  withstand. 
The  way  to  accomplish  a thing,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  saying,  was  to  go  at  it  hammer  and  tongs,  just 
as  if  that  was  the  only  thing  in  all  the  world  to  be 
done,  and  the  present  hour  the  only  morsel  of  time 
in  which  to  do  it.  He  might  not  have  succeeded 
in  that  way,  in  winning  his  suit  in  the  court  of  Cu- 
pid as  he  usually  did  in  the  camp  of  Mars,  but  that 
was  his  theory,  and  he  would  have  stuck  by  it  come 
what  might. 

A1  Travers  was  a man  of  a wholly  different  con- 
stitution. He  was  brave,  brave  as  a lion ; he  cquld 
face  any  danger  without  blanching ; but  he  could 
not  stand  before  sober  Minnie  Nelson,  could  not  tell 
her  the  thought  of  his  heart  any  more  than  he  could 
pluck  down  the  stars  under  which  he  had  so  often 
walked  with  her  along  the  green  homestead  lanes. 
His  heart  was  dumb,  his  tongue  motionless,  when- 
ever he  endeavored  to  approach  the  one  subject 
which,  more  than  all  others,  engrossed  his  thought. 
And  to  make  the  matter  worse,  other  suitors  were 
crowding  forward  for  Minnie’s  hand,  and  he  could  not 
tell  at  what  moment,  ignorant  of  his  real  thought, 
she  might  make  her  choifce  among  them  and  slip 
forever  from  his  grasp. 

This  fear  of  his  was  greatly  deepened  when,  one 
day,  a week  or  so  after  his  talk  with  Stanton,  Bob 
Archer,  meeting  him  on  the  street,  said, 

“ What's  this  about  Minnie  Nelson  and  Ed  Bowl- 
by?  I thought  you  were  the  accepted  in  that  quar- 
ter.” 

Al’s  face  whitened.  “I  don’t  know  what  you 
mean,”  he  finally  said. 

“ What,  haven’t  you  heard  how  Bowlby  has  pur- 
chased him  a house,  and  has  given  out  that  he  is 
to  be  married,  and  how  he  is  a daily  visitor  at  old 
Nelson’s,  spending  whole  hours  there  every  morn- 
ing, while  you  are  down  town  at  your  recruiting 
rooms?” 

A1  had  heard  some  whispers  of  Bowlby’s  intimacy 
with  Minnie,  but  he  did  not  dream  it  had  gone  as 
far  as  this.  But  if  he  had  purchased  a house,  and 
was  really  going  to  be  married,  why  it  could  not  be 
with  any  one,  of  course,  but  Minnie  Nelson. 

Archer  left  him  after  some  further  talk,  and  with 
a troubled  face  he  walked  on.  So,  fool  that  he  was, 
he  had  lost  her  at  last.  He  might  have  won  her, 
no  doubt,  but  for  this  weak  cowardice  ; now  he  was 
defeated;  and  he  ground  his  veeth  at  the  thought. 

But,  after  a while,  it  occurred  to  him  that  possi- 
bly it  was  not  yet  too  late ; that  perhaps  there  was 
a mistake  somewhere.  His  face  brightened  and  his 
step  grew  lighter  as  the  fancy  took  hold  upon  him. 
He  would  go  and  see  her,  at  any  rate ; maybe  ho 
could  learn  the  truth. 

Minnie  was  at  the  piano  as  he  came  in.  A blush 
came  into  her  face  as  he  entered,  but  she  held  out 
her  hand  in  cordial  welcome.  Then,  cheerily, 

“Where  have  you  been  all  these  years?"  You 
haven’t  visited  us  in  an  age.” 

He  answered,  haltingly, 

“ It  was  only  five  days  ago  you  gave  me  right 
here  this  flower."'’  And  he  pulled  a withered  rose 
from  his  button-hole. 

The  flush  on  her  face  deepened  as  he  held  out 
the  little  flower  toward  her.  Why,  poor  blind  fool, 
did  he  not  see  it? 

Presently  he  added,  the  rose  still  lying  in  his 
h ind— she  did  not  seem  to  care  to.  take  it  back — 

“But  I suppose  you  don’t  much  miss  one  out  of 
your  many  friends,  you  are  so  thronged  with  wor- 
shipers? Besides,  you  have  of  course  just  now 
something  more  pleusant  to  think  about  than  idling, 
worthless  fellows  like  me.” 

There  was  a faint  tinge  of  bitterness  in  the  words 
that  did  not  escape  the  listening  Minnie. 

“ What  do  you  mean?”  she  &3ked,  gravely,  the 
smile  fading  firolu  her  : ? \.': 


“Ah,  All  how  are  you?  Minnie,  good-morn- 
ing.” 1 1 was  Ed  Bowlby  who  spoke,  stealing  in 
silently  from  tko  hall. 

Al,  you  may  be  sure,  was  startled,  but  Minnie 
answered  with  a smiling  look.  Al  saw  it,  and  was 
puzzled  the  more.  But  it  uas  provoking  that  just 
when  he  was  on  the  point  of  discovering  the  truth 
he  should  be  thus  interrupted.  So,  very  soon  ex- 
cusing himself,  he  went  hurriedly  away,  leaving 
•Bowlby  in  full  possession  of  the  field.  “ It  is  true, 
after  all,”  said  Al,  as  he  dashed  along  the  streets; 
“her  face  grew  brighter  the  moment  he  came  into 
the  room.  It’s  all  up  with  Captain  Al  Travers.” 

But  was  it?  That  night,  sitting  alone  in  her 
little  room,  Minnie  Nelson  talked  to  herself  in  this 
wise : “ I wonder  what  he  could  have  meant  ? What 
is  it  he  imagines  I am  so  engrossed  in  ? Oh,  if  he 
only  knew  how  I long  to  know  from  his  own  lips 
that  he  cares  for  me ! Sometimes  I think  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  his  manner  is  so  tender  and  kind ; 
but  then,  just  when  he  seems  on  the  verge  of  a con- 
fession, he  grows  strangely  reserved,  and  I am  left 
more  in  the  dark  than  ever.  If  he  only  knew !’’ 
Then,  after  a while,  “But  he  shall  never  know 
from  any  hint  or  action  of  mine.  I'll  be  as  cold 
and  reserved  as  himself.”  And  with  that  resolu- 
tion Minnie  shook  off  her  reverie,  and  very  soon 
was  asleep— dreaming  all  night  long,  spite  of  her 
resolution,  of  Captain  Al  Travers,  ' who  wouldn’t 
tell  his  love. 

A week  passed,  and  the  Captain  was  summoned 
to  return  to  the  field.  In  all  that  time  be  had  not 
seen  the  object  of  his  thoughts  and  dreams.  Now, 
however,  thus  called  away,  he  must  see  her,  come 
what  might— it  might  be  for  the  last  time ; even 
though  the  betrothed  of  another,  it  was  only  proper 
to  say  good-by. 

He  called.  The  lamps  were  not  yet  lighted, 
and  a pallid  shadow  filled  the  parlor,  where  Minnie 
sat  looking  from  the  window  out  upon  the  lawn. 
Somehow,  as  he  saw  her  sitting  so  pensive  and 
thoughtful  in  the  shadow,  his  courage  rose,  and  be- 
fore he  knew  it  his  lips  had  said : 

“ 1 have  come  to  say  good-by,  Miss  Minnie.” 

Did  Minnie  forget  her  brave  resolution  not  by 
hint  or  sign  to  indicate  the  desire  of  her  heart? 
Why,  then,  did  a deeper  shadow  fall  upon  her  face 
at  that  simple  greeting? 

lie  saw  it,  and  a wild  flutter,  like  a stormy  wave, 
broke  over  his  heart.  But  still  his  lips  were  sealed. 

Minnie’s  answer  came  at  length,  in  tones  by  no 
means  fully  controlled: 

“Why  so  sudden  in  your  departure  ?” 

“ Dutycalls.  I have  been  loitering  here  at  ease 
while  my  brave  fellows  in  the  field  aro  suffering 
hardships  1 have  no  right  to  shun.”  Then  he  add- 
ed, with  a sort  of  savage  delight,  “There  is  death 
there  at  the  front,  but  death  is  not  the  saddest  thing 
in  the  world.” 

She  looked  intoliis  face  with  a pained  expression. 

“You  are  in  a sombre  mood  to-night.  What  can 
be  sadder  to  a man  or  woman,  with  life  just  dawn- 
ing into  bloom,  than  death  ?” 

“ Disappointment — despair — the  hopeless  pursuit 
of  objects  it  is  agony  to  los^— these  are  among  the 
world’s  saddest  things.” 

“But  is  any  object  unattainable?”  she  answer- 
ed, a blush  driving  away  the  shadow  from  her  face. 

“ Are  there  heights  inaccessible  to  any  human  foot, 
and  ends  no  energy  can  reach  ? Did  you  not  storm 
and  capture  Donelson  in  the  face  of  the  seeming 
Impossible?" 

She  stopped  short.  Had  she  not  betrayed  her- 
self? Where  was  hee  brave  resolution  now? 

He  caught  the  meaning  of  her  words — they  had 
hope  for  him,  though  she  had  designed  it  not.  But 
was  she  not  the  betrothed  of  another  ? What  did 
it  all  mean  ? 

He  was  silent  a moment.  Then  his  cowardice 
melted  in  the  white  heat  of  a controlling,  resistless 
passion. 

“What  is  facing  death  in  battle,"  he  cried,  “to 
facing  repulse  at  the  hands  of  the  woman  you 
love  ?” 

It  was  out  now — he  could  not  retreat.  He  saw 
in.the  deepening  flush  on  cheek  and  forehead  that 
she  understood  all  his  meaning.  He  dashed  on, 
passionately, 

“ What  is  death  to  me,  Minnie  Nelson,  if  you 
say  to  mo  here,  ‘Begone!’  when  I say  ‘I  love  you 
— love  you  as  ray  own  life  and  soul  ?’  ” 

She  looked  up,  with  a strange  light  in  her  eye. 

“But  if  I do  not  say  begone,  what  then ?” 

You  can  imagine  what  he  replied.  Your  own 
heart  will  tell  you  better  than  words  of  mine.  At 
last  he  had  obeyed  Carlyle’s  axiom,  and  the  work 
that  was  needful  to  him  had  been  vigorously  well 
done,  and  victory  had  crowned  the  effort. 

He  went  a-field  three  days  after,  but  not  until 
he  had  seen  Ed  Bowlby  married  to  Minnie’s  pet 
cousin,  Maud  Vinton,  and  had  heard  the  whole  ex- 
planation of  Ed’s  intimacy  with  Minnie  for  her 
cousin’s  sake — the  sweet,  shy  little  cousin,  who,  in 
her  timidity,  had  left  with  the  more  earnest  Minnie 
the  management  of  the  whole  affair,  that  it  might 
be  kept  as  sly  as  possible.  He  went  a-field,  but 
sunshine  was  in  his  heart  and  on  his  life.  And  in 
all  coming  battle  days  thoughts  of  the  dear  one 
who  awaited  his  coming  at  the  war's  close  have 
strengthened  and  sustained  him ; and  now  that  Jio 
has  the  stars  of  a brigadier  on  his  shoulder  he  re- 
joices in  the  honor  only  for  her  sake,  dreaming  the 
while,  as  the  days  go  on,  that,  if  God  will,  lie  will 
yet  enjo3r  some  day,  in  peace  and  rest,  the  full  limits 
of  his  Vigorous  Doing. 
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Asthma  Cured. 

Belief  guaranteed  in  Ten  Minute*  and  a 

permanent  cure  effected  by  the  use  of  “ Upuam’s  Asthma 
Guam.”  Coses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  years'  standing  yield 
at  once  to  its  influence.  Price  $2.  Sent  post-paid  to  any 
address,  by  S.  C.  Urn  am,  25  South  Eighth  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  Circulars  sent  free. 


Morton’s  Gold  Pens  are  now  sold  at  the 

same  prices  as  before  the  commencement  of  the  war  ; this 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  Manufacturer's  improvements  in 
machinery,  his  present  large  Retail  Business  and  Cash-in- 
Advance  System  ; for,  until  he  commenced  advertising, 
his  business  was  done  on  Credit  and  stri ctly  with  the  Trade. 

The  Morton  Gold  Pens  are  the  only  ones  sold  at  old 
prices,  as  the  makers  of  ail  other  gold  pens  charge  the 
Premium  on  the  Gold,  Government  Tax,  &c. ; but  Mor- 
ton has  in  no  case  changed  his  prices,  Wholesale  or  Retail. 

Of  the  great  numbers  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  during  the  past  few  years,  not  one  in  a thousand 
has  failed  to  reach  its  destination  in  safety ; showing  that 
the  Moiton  Gold  Pen  can  be  obtu.  1 hy  . nyone,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  at  the  8ame  price,  pc.  mly  excepted. 

Reader,  you  can  have  an  enduring,  always  ready,  and 
reliable  Gold  Pen,  exactly  adapted  to  your  hand  and  style 
of  writing,  which  will  do  your  writing  vastly  cheaper  than 
Steel  Pens;  and  at  the  present  almost  universal  High- 
Pressure  Price  of  everything,  you  can  have  a Morton  Gold 
Pen  cheaper,  in  proportion  to  the  labor  spent  upon  it  and 
material  used,  than  any  other  Gold  Fen  in  the  World. 
If  you  want  one,  see  “The  Pen  is  Mightier  than  the 
Sword,"  in  this  column. 


“ 'T'HE  pen  is  mightier  than  the 

X SWORD." 

THE  GOLD  PEN—TIIE  BEST  OF  ALL  PENS, 
MORTON’S  GOLD  PENS, 

THE  BEST  PENS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

On  receipt  of  any  of  the  following  sums  in  Cash,  the 
Subscriber  will  send  by  return  mail,  or  otherwise,  as  di- 
rected, a Gold  Pen  or  Pena — selecting  the  same  according 
to  description,  viz. : 

GOLD  PENS  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  25  cents,  the  Magic  Pen ; for  38  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen;  for  50  cents,  the  Always- lteudy  Pen;  for  75  cents, 
the  Elegant  Pen;. and  for  $1,  the  Excelsior  Pen — Ttiese 
Pens  are  not  numbered,  but  correspond  in  sizes  to  numbers 
2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6 respectively. 

THE  SAME  PENS  IN  SILVER-PLATED  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  60  cents,  the  Magic  Fen ; for  75  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen;  for  $1,  the  Always-Ready  Pen;  for  $1  25,  the  Ele- 
gaut  Pen;  and  for  $1  50,  the  Excelsior  Pen. 

These  are  Well-Finished,  Good- Writing  Gold  Pens,  with 
Iridosmin  Points,  the  average  wear  of  every  one  of  which 
will  far  outlast  a gross  of  the  best  Steel  Pens ; although 
they  are  unwarranted , and,  therefore,  not/cxchangea  lie. 
MORTON’S  WARRANTED  PENS. 

The  name  “A.  Morton,"  “Number,''  and  “Quality,’’ 
are  stamped  on  the  following  Pens,  and  the  points  are  war- 
ranted for  six  months,  except  against  uccident. 

The  Numbers  indicate  size  only : No.  1 being  the  small- 
est, No.  <5  the  largest,  adapted  for  the  pocket;  No.  4 the 
smallest,  and  No.  10  the  largest  Mammoth  Gold  Pen,  for 
the  desk. 

Long  and  Medium  Nibs  of  all  sizeB  and  qualities.  Short 
Nibs  of  Numbers  4,  6,  6,  and  7,  and  made  only  of  first 
quality. 

The  Long  and  Short  Nibs  are  fine  pointed ; the  Medium 
Nibs  are  Broad,  Coarse  Business  points.  The  engravings 
are  fac-similes  of  the  sizes  and  styles. 

GOLD  PENS,  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  $0  75  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  00  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  3 Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  25,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  50,  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $1  75,  a No.  5 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality.  • 

For  $2  25,  a No  C Pen;  $2  75  a No.  7 Pen;  $3  25  a No.  8 
Pen ; $4  a No.  9 Pen ; $5  No.  10  Pen— all  1st  quality. 
THE  SAME  GOLD  PENS,  IN  SILVER  EXTENSION 
CASES,  Wi  l l!  PENCILS. 

For  $1  50  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  76,  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality:  or  a No.  8 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  00,  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  50  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $3  00,  a No.  5 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $3  50,  a No.  6 Pen,  1st  quality. 

GOLD  PENS,  ALL  FIRST  QUALITY,  IN  SILVER- 
MOUNTED  DESK  HOLDERS. 

For  $2  00  a No.  4 Pen ; for  $2  25  a No.  5 Pen ; for  $2  75 
a No.  6 Pen ; for  $3  50  a No.  7 Pen. 

For  $4  00  a No.  8 Pen;  for  $5  a No.  9 Pen ; and  for  $6  a 
No.  10  Pen. 

The  “ 1st  Quality"  are  pointed  with  the  very  best  Iri- 
dosmin Points,  carefully  selected,,  and  none  of  this  quality 
are  sold  with  the  slightest  imperfection  which  skill  and 
the  closest  scrutiny  can  detect. 

The  “2d  Quality"  are  superior  to  any  Pens  made  by  him 
previous  to  the  year  I860. 

“ The  3d  Quality"  he  intends  Bhall  equal  in  respect  to 
Durability,  Elasticity  and  Good  Writing  Qualities  (the 
only  true  considerations)  any  Gold  Pens  made  elsewhere. 

In  regard  to  the  Cheap  Gold  Pens,  he  begs  leave  to  say 
that,  previous  to  operating  his  New  and  Patented  Ma- 
chines, he  could  not  have  made  aB  Good  Writing  and  Du- 
rable Pens,  for  the  price,  had  the  Gold  been  furnished  gra- 
tuitously. 

Parties  ordering  must  in  all  instances  specify  the 
“Same''  or  the  “ Number"  and  “ Quality1'  of  the  Pens 
wanted , and  be  particular  to  describe  the  hind,  they  pre- 
fer— whether  stiff  or  limber,  coarse  or  fine. 

All  remittances  sent  by  mail  in  registered  letters  are  at 
my  risk:  and  to  all  who  send  twenty  cents  (the  charge  for 
registering),  in  addition  to  the  price  of  goods  ordered,  I 
will  guaranty  their  safe  delivery. 

Parties  sending  Gold  or  Silver  will  be  allowed  the  full 
premium  on  the  day  received. 

TO  CLUBS  — A discount  of  10  per  cent,  will  be  allowed 
on  sums  of  $12,  of  15  per  cent,  on  $24,  and  of  20  per  cent, 
on  $40,  if  seut  to  one  address  at  one  time. 

Address,  A.  MORTON, 

No.  25  Maiden  Laue,  New  York. 


Turnip  Seeds. 

We  desire  to  remind 


Dealers  in  Seeds 

Of  the  near  approach  of  the  season  ft*-  sowing  Turnip 
and  Ruta  Baga.  We  shall  be  able  to  offer  a large  supply 
of  all  ilie  approved  varieties,  and  let  it  be  observed, 
t&r  EVERY  GRAIN  THE  PRODUCE  OF 

Bloomsdale. 

We  have  not,  and  shall  not  have  an  ounce  of  Imported 

Our  Turnip  Seed  Circular , with  particulars  of  inter- 
est to  Dealers  in 


SEEDS, 

will  be  mailed  to  all  who  apply. 


DAVID  LANDRETH  & SON, 
Nos.  21  and  23  South  Sixth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA.  


FIELD,  NAVY,  and  OPERA 
GLASSES  manufactured  by  B.  H. 
HORN,  Optidlan,  212  Broadway, 
comer  of  Fulton  St.;  also  every 
description  of  Microscojics,  Tele- 
Spectacles,  and  Eye-glass- 
eij  ■ lesnle  and  retail.  Send 
stumjTbr  circular. 


Albums  for  the  Army. 

Our  New  Pocket  Album, 

holding  sixteen  pictures,  and  sold  at 

Seventy-five  Cents, 

is  the  cheapest  and  best  Pocket  Album  ever  offered  to  the 
public. 

itent  by  mail  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
Seventy-five  Cents. 

SAMUEL  BOWLES  & COMPANY, 

Photograph  Album  Manufacturers, 

Springfield,  Mass. 


The  Summer  No.  of  MME.  DEMORESTS  MIRROR  of 
F AS1UONS  Now  Ready.  . — A brilliant  display  of  beau- 
tiful novelties,  music,  elegant  fashion  plates,  seven  Full 
Size  Patterns,  an  elegant  Braid  Sheet,  with  much  valua- 
ble  information,  only  25  cents;  or  yearly  subscription  $1, 
with  a premium  of  One  Dollar’s  worth  of  Extra  Patterns. 
(Form  of  an  Order.) 

Mme.  DemoreBt  will  fiud  enclosed  $1  00,  and  2 cts.  for 
postage  on  the  premiums,  for  which  please  send  me  your 
Mirror  of  Fashions  for  one  year,  commencing  with  the 
Summer  No. 

Give  your  address  in  full,  and  address  it  to 

MME.  DEMOREST,  473  Broadway,  New  York. 


$100  per  Month — Active  and  reliable  Agents  in  th_ 
Army,  and  everywhere  else,  in  this  most  lucrative  busi 
ness  known.  Honorable -and  no  risk.  Address  or  apply 
to  T.  & H.  GAUGHAN,  116  Broadway,  New  York. 


Attention  Company! 

Clark’s  Onguent,  a powerful  stimulant.  Each  packet 
warranted  to  produce  a full  set  of  whiskers  or  moustaches 
in  six  weeks  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  in- 
jury to  the  skin.  Any  person  usiug  this  Onguent,  and 
finding  it  not  as  represented,  by  informing  me  of  the  fact, 
can  have  their  money  returned  them  at  any  time  within 
3 months  from  day  of  purchase.  Price  $1 00.  Sent  sealed 
and  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 

Address,  A.  C.  CLARK, 

P.  O.  Drawer  118, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

“carpet  war?. 

WOOL  TWINE.' 

Twines  and  Paper.  H.  A.  HARVEY,  84  Maiden  Lane,N.Y. 


A CHANCE  FOR  POETICAL  PATRIOTISM.  — A 
Prize  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  is  offered  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  Demorest’s  Illustrated  News,  for  the  best  words 
for  a song  on  the  guarantees  of  Liberty  and  Universal 
Freedom  in  our  glorious  Constitution.  See  the  particulars 
in  Demorest's  N.  Y.  Illustrated  News. 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  HA RN DEN'S  EXPRESS, 
No.  65  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


A MONTH!  I want  Agents  at  $60  a month, 
tpUU  expenses  paid,  to  sell  my  Everlasting  Pencils, 
Oriental  Burners,  and  13  other  articles.  15  circulars 
sent  free.  Address  JOHN  F.  LORD,  Biddeford,  Maine. 


The  10th  Army 
Corps  Badge, 

in  solid  silver,  $1  50 ; 
gold,  $8.  Also  all 
the  various  kinds  of 
Badges  now  worn,  by 
the  single  one,  100,  or 
1000.  Send  fof  a cir- 
cular. Address 

DROWNE  & 
MOORE,  208  Broad- 
way, N.  Y. 


The  New 

14tli  Army  Corps  Badge,  in  sol- 
id silver,  $1  50;  iu  18  karat  gold, 
$5  00.  Also  the  new  Badge  for  10 
A.  C.  at  same  price.  Badges  con- 
stantly on  hand  for  every  Corps 
and  Division.  Silver  Shields  $1 
each,  with  Name,  Co.,  and  Regt. 
engraved.  Agents  will  be  liber- 
ally dealt  with.  Send  for  a new 
circular.  R.  Keith,  15  John  St., 
formerly  208  Broadway,  dealer  in 
Watches,  Chains,  Rings,  Gold 
Pens  and  Cases,  Jewelry,  &c. 


EMPLOYMENT 

At  your  own  homes.  Thousands  can  realize  a Hundred 
Dollars  Weekly.— No  utensils  required  except  those  found 
in  every  househould  ; profits  100  per  cent. ; demand  sta- 
ple as  flour.  It  is  the  greatest. discovery  of  the  age.  Full 
particulars  sent  on  receipt  of  two  stamps  for  return  post- 
age. 

Address  C.  MUNRO  BROWN,  74  Bleecker  St,  N.  Y. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS 

Have  Just  Published : 

PULPIT  MINISTRATIONS;  on,  SABBATH  READ- 
INGS. A Series  of  Discourses  on  Christian  Doctrine 
and  Duty.  By  Gardiner  Spring,  Pastor  of  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  City  of  New  York.  With 
Portrait  2 vols.  8vo,  Cloth,  $6  00. 

GUIDE-BOOK  OF  THE  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  OF 
NEW  JERSEY,  and  its  Connections  through  the  Coal- 
Fields  of  Pennsylvania.  With  Mup  and  Wood-cuts. 
12mo,  Flexible  Cloth  Binding,  75  cents ; Paper,  50  cents. 

COUSIN  PHILLIS.  A Tale.  8vo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

HARPER'S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT 
REBELLION.  Part  VII.  4to,  26  cents. 


MME.  DEMOREST’S  MIRROR  OF  FASHIONS.— The 
splendid  Summer  number,  with  elegant  Illustra- 
tions, New  Music,  Beautiful  Braid  and  Embroidery,  Val- 
uable Information,  and  Seven  Full-Sized  Patterns,  now 
ready. 


OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.  By  Charles  Dickens.  Part 
H.,  in  Harper’s  Magazine  for  July,  just  ready. 


_B2T  Any  of  the  above  works  sent  by  mail,  postage-free, 

Original  frci»iww  <*»*<• 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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J.  H.  Winslow  & Co., 

100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  &.C.,  Ac. 

Worth  $500,000. 

To  be  sold  for  Ope  Dollar  each 
without  regard  to  value,  and 
not  to  be  paid  for  till  you 
know  what  you  are  to  get. 

SPLENDID  LIST!! 

Of  Articles  to  be  sold  for  One 
Dollar  each. 


100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches *115  Ofcaeli. 

100  Gold  Watches 70  00  each. 

200  Ladies’  Gold  Watches 40  00  each. 

500  Ladies’  and  Gent’B  Silver  Watches  . . 18  00  each. 

8000  Vest  and  Neck  Chains 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

8000  Gold  Band  Bracelets 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  “ “ « 8 00  to  5 00  each. 

3000  Cameo  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Brooches..  4 00  to  6 00  each. 
3000  Coral,  Opal,  and  Em.  Brooches . 4 00  to  0 00  each. 

3000  Cameo  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Ear  Drops.  4 00  to  6 00  each. 
3000  Coral,  Em.,  and  Opal  Ear  Drops  4 00  to  8 00  each. 

5100  Gent's  Breast  Pins 2 50  to  8 00  each. 

3000  Watch  Keys 2 00  to  c ...  each. 

5000  Fob  and  Ribbon  Slides 8 00 1 j each. 

5000  Sets  of  Bosom  Studs 2 50  U .»  j0  each. 

5000  Sleeve  Buttons 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Plain  Rings 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Stone  Set  Rings 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Lockets 2 50  to  10  00  each. 

5000  Sets  Ladies’  Jewelry 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

10000  Gold  Pens.  Silver  M’  ted  Holders  4 00  to  6 00  each. 
10000  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension 

Cases  and  Pencils 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

All  of  the  above  list  of  Goods  will  be  sold  for  one  dollar 
each.  Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what 
each  one  can  have,  are  first  put  into.envelopes,  sealed  up, 
and  mixed ; and  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  re- 
gard to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair 
chance.  On  receipt  of  the  Certificate,  you  will  Bee  what 
you  can  have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  one 
dollar  and  take  the  article  or  not. 

In  all  transactions  by  mail,  we  shall 
charge  for  forwarding  the  Certificates, 
paying  postage,  and  doing  the  busi- 
ness,' 25  cents  each,  which  must  be  in- 
closed when  the  Certificate  is  sent  for. 
Five  Certificates  will  be  sent  for  $1 ; 
eleven  for  $2  ; thirty  for  $5 ; sixty-five 
for  $10 ; and  a hundred  for  $15. 

Agents.— Those  acting  as  Agents  will  be  allowed  ten 
cents  on  every  Certificate  ordered  by  them,  provided  their 
remittance  amounts  to  one  dollar.  Agents  will  collect  25 
cents  for  every  Certificate,  and  remit  15  cents  to  us,  either 
in  cash  or  postage  stamps.  Great  caution  should  bo  used 
by  our  correspondents  in  regard  to  giving  their  correct  ad- 
dress, Town,  County,  and  State.  Address 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 

Duryea’s  Maizena 

RECEIVED  TWO  PRIZE  MEDALS 
(From  Juries  3 and  4)  at  the 

International  Exhibition, 

LONDON,  1862; 

AT  THE  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  lEXHlWTION 
AT  HAMBURG,  JULY,  ls6g,  RECErVED  THE 
HIGHEST  PRIZE  MEDAL  FOR  NS  GREAr 
DELICACY  AS  AN  ARTICLE  OF  FOOD. 

Can  be  served  up  in  an  infinite  variety  of  delicious 
dishes.  Sold  by  all  Grocers,  with  directions.  P»n}P),J®*’ 
with  50  Receipts,  will  be  furnished  on#apphcation  by  let- 
ter or  otherwise,  to 

WM.  DTJRYEA,  Agent,  166  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 

Enameled  Chamber 

FURNITURE 

The  best  assortment  of  Enameled  Furniture  in  all  col- 
ors aud  styles,  walnut  and  chestnut,  plain  and  ornamental, 
in  suits,  wholesale  and  retail.  Also  Mattresses  and  Pail- 
lasses. WARREN  WARD,  277  Canal  St,  N.  Y. 


BARD  & BROTHER’S  (Established  1S45) 

GOLD  PENS, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES.  Also  Manufacturer  of 
RARD  & WILSON'S  PATENT  ANGULAR  NIB  GOLD 
PENS.  JAS.  D.  BARD,  Ag’t.  Np.  22  Maiden  Lane,  N. 
Y.  Gold  Peas  Repaired  or  Excjh [ 1 2 £ j t ■ y 


Special  Notice  to  the 

100  DAYS  MEN. 

GENERAL  BUTTERFIELD’S  CAMP  AND  OUTPOST 
DUTY.  Camp  and  Outpost  Duty  for  Infantry,  Stand- 
ing Orders,  Extracts  from  the  Revised  Regulations  for 
• the  Army,  RuleB  for  Health,  Maxims  for  Soldiers,  and 
Duties  of  Officers.  By  Daniel  Butterfield,  Major-* 
Gen.  Vote.,  U.S.A. 

I "?"1  An  invaluable  pocket  companion  for  every  officer 
and  soldier. 

t&~  It  is  in  compact,  portable  shape,  easly  carried  in 
the  pocket 

P?“  It  has  been  highly  recommended  by  Major-Generals 
McClellan,  Sherman,  Hooker,  Rosecrans,  Hunter,  Kear- 
ney, Sickles,  Banks,  Whipple,  Brigadier-Generals  Geary, 
Robinson,  Prof.  D.  H.  Mahan,  of  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy,  and  many  other  distinguished  officers ; and  has 
been  approved  and  ordered  by  the  War  Department  It 
gives  valuable  instruction  for  Duties  of  Officers  of  the  line 
and  staff,  for  non-commissioned  officers,  and  for  ine  health 
of  soldiers.  No  officer  or  soldier  should  be  without  it. 

Forwarded  by  mail  to  any  address,  poet-paid,  on  receipt 
of  60  cents  in  currency. 

To  Clubs  of  Regimental  Officers  or  SoldkT8,;Sutlers,  &c. 

5 Copies  to  one  address  “ **  “ $2  70- 

10 


9:00. 
12  60. 
20,00. 


Address  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers,  N.  Y. 

Barnard’s  Review  of  McClellan. 

The  Peninsular  Campaign  and  its  Antecedents,  as  de- 
veloped by  the  Report  of  Maj.-Gen.  Geo.  B.  McClellan, 
and  other  Published  Documents,  by  J.  G.  Barnard,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of  Engineers  aud  Brigadier-General  of  Vol- 
unteers, and  Chief-Engineer  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
from  its  organization  to  the  close  of  the  Peninsular  Cam- 
paign. 1 vol.  8vo,  cloth,  with  map.  This  day  published 
by  D.  VAN  NOSTKAND,  No.  192  Broadway. 

Copies  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


WAR  MAP 
RICHMOND 

Surrounding  Country. 

Showing  REBEL  FORTIFICATIONS  from  the  latest 
and  most-  authentic  surveys,  compiled  and  drawn  by 
Charles  Sholl.  Price  50  cents.  This  day  published  by 
D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  No.  192  Broadway. 

Copies  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


New  Song. 

“Dreaming  of  Home.” 

The  words  are  beautiful  and  touching,  just  suited  to 
the  present  time.  The  music  is  admirably  adnpted  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  words,  and  can  be  sung  or  played  by  any- 
body having  even  a slight  knowledge  of  music,  while  It  is 
worthy  of  being  performed  by  the  most  proficient 

Price  25  cents.  Copies  mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 

Address  W.  A.  POND  & CO., 

547  Broadway,  New  York. 

LEE  & WALKER, 

722  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia 

50-000  Agents 
Wanted. 

Great  sale  of  Jewel- 
ry, Watches,  Chains, 
Lockets,  Gold  Pens 
and  Cases,  Rings, Ac., 
Army  Badges,  i&c. 
t or  $1,  we  will  send  a 
solid  silver  Shield 
(pure  coin),  or  either 
Army  Corps,  Division 
or  Co.  Pin,  with  your 
Name,  Regt.,  and  Co. 
handsomely  engraved 
thereon ; and  for  $1 50 
we  will  send  a new  Artillery,  Battery,  Cavalry,  Engineer, 
or  Pontonier's  Pin,  engraved  as  above.  Send  for  whole- 
sale illustrated  circular.  S.  M.  WARD  & CO.,  208  Broad- 
way, N,  Y. 

“ Triumphant  Mechanism.” 


“ Enameled  Perennial,"  Snow  White,  “superby  linen 
finished."  To  the  tourist,  military  man,  and  civilian,  of 
the  utmost  importance*  “Avoid  spurious  imitations." 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  $1.  JEANERET,  78  Nassau  St-  N. 
Y.  Liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 

Letter  of  Advice  for  Ladies. 

Five  Anatomical  Engravings. 

Has  information  never  before  published. 

Sent  free,  in  a sealed  envelope  for  10  cents. 

Address  Bos  4652,  New  York  P.  O. 


The  Sanrr  and  mod  certain  remedy 
for  Diarrhea  ie  Dr.  Peek’*  Extract  of 
Sweet  Gum  prepared  from  the  bark  of 
the  Sweet  Gum  Tree.  It  it  highly  con- 
centrated, but  Is  perfectly  cafe  for  chil- 
dren of  all  Age*.  A few  bott'.ea  should 
be  put  in  every  package  tent  to  sol- 
diers. 

Prepared  by  Ihe  Union  Medicine 
Co.,  No.  1*  Gold  SL,  New  York,  mid 
■old  by  all  diuggUU.  Paica  Ftrr* 
Cx.ntb. 


New  MusiCi  just  issued  by  Firth , Son  <fc  Co.— I.e 
Chant  ties  Astres,  or  Song  of  the  Stars,  by  Wm.  Iucho, 
price  50c.  Reminiscences  of  Faust,  in  2 Nos.,  by  W.  K. 
Baesford,  price  60c.  each.  Ticket  of  leave  Polka,  by  J. 
G.  Maeder,  and  Dedicated  to  Florence,  price  30c.  Dying 
Soldier,  or  Dear  Mother  I’m  dying  now,  by  Wm.  Kipp, 
price  30c.  Sweet  Home  of  my  eavly  days,  by  Mrs.  Park- 
hurst,  price  30c.  In  the  Bye  and  Bye,  Romanza,  by  H. 
Millard,  price  30c. 

Any  of  the  above  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  market 
price,  to  FIRTH,  SON  & CO.,  563  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

No  Wash  or  Preparation.  No  trouble  or 
entangling  the  Hair;  but  a beautiful  brown,  or  black 
color  at  once  by  using  Boswell  & Warner's  Colorific.  New 
and  Best  Try  it,  you  will  use  no  other.  Druggists’  gen- 
eral Depot  9 Hey  St,  N.  Y. 


Beautiful  False  Moustaches,  60  cts.  and  $1  each.  Pend 
stamp  for  circulars.  Address  C.  W.  Philo,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Two  Dollars  made  from  twenty  cts.  Call  and  ex- 
amine, or  ten  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  20c.  Retails 
or  $2,  by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN 
GOLD  PEN  CO- 

Manufacturers  of  Gold  Pens  and  Pencil  Cases  of  ev- 
ery description.  Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  ceelkubated 

Angular  Nibbed  Pen. 

AGENTS  WANTED  throughout  the  country.  Extra 
inducements  offered.  Large  viscounts  made  to  the  trade. 
Send  for  our  descriptive  circular.  American  Gold  Pen 
Co.,  No.  200  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  LOAN 


$200,000,000, 

This  Loan  is  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress 
of  March  8th,  1864,  which  provides  for  its  REDEMPTION 
IN  COIN,  at  any  period  not  less  than  ten  or  more  than 
forty  years  from  its  date,  at  the  plei  ure  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Until  its  Redemption’  five  per  cent,  interest  is 
to  be  paid  semi-annually  IN  COIN. 

Subscriptions  to  f je  Loan  are  received  by  the 
National  Banks  in  United  States  notes  or  in  such  currency 
or  other  funds  as  are  taken  by  them  on  deposit  at  par. 

Its  Exemption  from  State  or  Local  Tax- 
ation adds  from  one  to  three  per  cent,  per  annum  to  its 
value. 

Tho  Rate  of  Interest  °n  this  loan,  although  but 
five  per  cent,  in  coin,  is  as  much  greater  in  currency  as 
tho  difference  between  tho  market  value  of  currency  and 
gold. 

As  a Rulci  the  five  per  cent  specie  securities  of  all 
solvent  governments  are  always  par  or  above,  and  curren- 
cy now  funded  in  the  National  Loan  wil  be  worth  its  face 
in  gold,  besides  paying  a regular  and  liberal  percentage 
to  the  holder. 

The  authorized  Amount  °f  this  loan  is  Two 
Hundred  Million  Dollars.  The  amount  of  Subscriptions 
reported  to  the  Treasury  at  Washington  fa 

$70,000,000. 

Subscriptions  wil  be  received  by  the  Treas- 
uber  of  the  United  States  at  Washington,  and  the  As- 
sistant Teasurebs  at  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadel- 
phia, and 

By  all  National  Banks 

which  are  depositaries  of  public  money,  and  all 
RESPECTABLE  BANKS  AND  BANKERS 
throughout  the  country  (acting  as  agents  of  the  National 
Depositary  Banks),  wilt  furnish  further  information  on 
application,  and 

AFFORD  EVERY  FACILITY  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


Agents  and  Sutlers  Wanted  to  sell  “ The  Bu- 
gle Blast,”  a thrilling  book  on  the  War,  just  published  by 
CHALLEN,  1308  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia. 


A FACT. 


Dr.  T.  M erwin,  of  Boston,  was  cured  of  baldness  of 
seven  years'  standing,  by  the  use  of  Burnett's  Cocoaine. 


Fremont 

Campaign  Medal. 

Of  neat  and  beautiful  design,  to  be  worn  as  a badge 
or  party  emblem  by  all  supporters  of  General  Fremont 
for  President. 

Will  be  ready  on  July  1st.  Send  in  your  orders  at  once. 
Terms  : Single  Medal,  50  cents ; per  dozen,  $4  50.  Lib- 
eral terms  to  the  trade.  Address  J.  W.  EVERETT  & 
CO.,  Ill  Fulton  St,  N.  Y.  City.  Box  1614 

Mosquito  Nets, 

Palmer's, 

Hartwell’s  & 

Roebuck's 

Mosquito  Canopies. 

G.  L.  & J.  i».  3ELTY,  359  Broadway. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL 
for  July. — VoL  40,  begins  with  a Double  No.,  now 
ready,  containing  Portraits,  Characters,  and  Biographies 
of  leading  nit-u,  living  and  dead,  such  as  Hancock,  Sedg- 
wick, Wap8woeth,  Hawthorn,  Murillo,  President  of 
Colombia,  S.  A,  the  Dying  Gladiator,  with  Portraits, 
Clmractei-s,  and  Biographies.  Also,  Ethnology,  or  the 
Races  ; Physiology,  the  Laws  of  Life  aud  Health ; Phre- 
nology, with  choice  of  I*ursuits ; Physiognomy,  or  “ Signs 
of  Character;"  Psychology,  the  Science  of  the  Soul;  and 
much  other  matter,  to  be  found  in  no  other  publication. 
It  fa  a handsomely  Illustrated  Monthly,  with  Ninety-six 
Columns  of  rich  reading  matter.  Newsmen  have  it.  Sold 
at  20  cents,  or  $2  a year,  by  Fowlbr  & Wells,  No.  389 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company, 

No.  31  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Opposite  the  Post-Office. 

CASH  CAPITAL  AND  ACCUMULATION  OVER 

$1,500,000. 

The  triennial  dividend  of  profits  of  this  company  has 
resulted  in  a bonus  or  addition  to  the  policy  of  more  than 
50  per  cent,  on  the  whole  premium  paid. 

The  dividends  are  paid  in  the  life-time  of  the  assured, 
thus  aiding  them  to  pay  future  premiums. 

POLICIES  are  made  incontestible  after  five  years  from 
date,  for  or  on  account  of  errors,  omissions,  and  misstate- 
ments in  the  application,  except  as  to  age. 

ANNUITIES  are  granted  on  favorable  terms. 

HENRY  STOKES,  President. 

C.  Y.  Wemple,  Secretary. 

J.  L.  Hal8ey,  Ass’t  Sec. 

S.  N.  Stebbins,  Actuary. 


THE  FUNNIEST  GETTING  FAT  WITH  SUCCESS. 

10.000  Bold  in  one'dny.  Everybody  and  his  wife, 

including  his  wife's  relations,  arc  digesting  our  fun  wnh 
a gusto  that  makes  Ihe  pockets  of  the  publisher  faugh  and 
grow  fat,  fatter,  fattest,  and  yet  there  is  room.  Second 
edition  now  ready. 


Tightness  of 
THE  CHEST. 

We  sneeze,  a slight,  thin,  sharp,  ichorous  matter  comes 
from  our  nose;  we  have  heaviness  of  the  head,  great  op- 
pression ot  the  chest,  some  tightness,  and  a little  tender- 
ness in  the  region  of  the  lungs.  Now,  attention  must  be 
given  to  this  Btate  of  facts,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
or  congestion  may  take  place,  and  death  be  with  us  before 
we  are  aware. 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS, 

Say  two,  four,  or  six,  according  to  age,  sex,  and  constitu- 
tion, must  be  taken.  They  must  purge  very  freely;  drink 
warm  drinks  while  the  fever  lasts,  and  as  a diet  eat  plenty 
of  good  Indfan-meal  gruel,  or  chicken-broth  with  plenty 
of  rice  in  it.  By  this  treatment,  on  the  second  or  third 
day,  the  disease  will  be  cured.  This  complaint  fa  going 
the  rounds,  and  will  bo  followed  by  dysentery  and  diarr- 
hoea, but  they  will  be  cured  by  the  same  process.  The 
wise  will  have  Brandreth's  Pills  where  they  can  be  easily 
laid  hold  on ; and  by  taking  them  by  the  directions,  safety 
and  health  will  follow. 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS  are  sold  at  25  cents  per  box, 
enveloped  in  full  directions.  Purchase  none  unless  my 
PRIVATE  GOVERNMENT  STAMP  fa  on  the  box.  See 
upon  it  B.  BRANDRETH  in  white  letters. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  BRANDRETH  BUILDING, 
NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  medicines. 


TF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

X A little  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  human  system, 
diet,  air,  marriage,  &c.,  &c.,  read  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of 

MEDICAL  COMMON  SEN  E. 

Among  the  mnny  subjects  treated  in  this  work  are  the 
following:  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh, 
Scrofula,  Rheumatism,  Dyspepsia,  Piles,  Liver,  and  Phi- 
losophy of  Digestion,  Constipation,  Affections  of  the 
Urinary  Organs,  Diseases  of  the  Female  Organs  of  Gen- 
eration, Barrenness,  Impotency,  Seminal  Weakness,  Rup- 
ture, Salt  Rheum,  Cancer,  Paralysis,  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  Neuralgia,  How  to  Recover  the  Sight  and  Throw 
Aside  Spectacles,  Marriage  and  Sexual  Philosophy,  the 
Curious  Marriage  Customs  of  the  World,  Philosophy  of 
Elopements,  Philosophy  of  Child-marking,  a Chapter  for 
the  Married,  and  a thousand  of  value  to  married  and 
single,  never  written  before,  making  altogether  a curious 
book  for  curious  people,  and  a good  book  for  every  one ; 
400  pages ; 100  Illustrations.  To  be  had  of  all  News 
Agents.  Contents  tables  sent  free  by  mail  to  all  appli- 
cants, or  the  book  forwarded  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  $1  50.  Address  E.  B.  FOOTE,  M.D.,  1130  Broad- 
way.  New  York. 


DEMORESTS  N.  Y.  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS,  the 
model  newspaper  of  America,  and  universally  ac- 
knowledged the  most  graphic  and  finely  illustrated  paper 
now  published,  combining  Music,  the  Fashions,  and  Gen- 
eral Literature.  Single  copies  10  cents;  yearly  $4  00, 
with  Mme.  Demorest's  Mirror  of  Fashions  for  one  year  as 
a premium.  The  best  medium  for  general  advertising  in 
the  country.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
W.  JENNINGS  DEMOREST,  89  Beekman  Street. 


Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


DEAR  READER,  if  yon  are  a reader,  do  not  fail  to  read 
the  story  about  tho  Kerosene  Ile  in  the  “Funni- 
est" No.  2.  You  can  read  it  over  three,  four  or  six  times, 
and  nearly  split  your  sides,  and  laugh  aud  cry,  and  cry 
and  laugh  each  time,  especially  if  you  have  Borne  one  to 
laugh  with  you — it  fa  worth  more  than  the  most  costly 
dinner.  Sold  everywhere  at  10  cents. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

IN  PLAYING  CARDS. 

LOVE  SCENES. 

Designs  from  French  Artists. 

The  above  new  Card  has  fifty-two  beautiful  pictures,  of 
elegant  design,  and  they  can  also  be  used  the  same  as  or- 
dinary playing  cards,  thus  combining  pleasure  with  amuse- 
ment. Enclose  50  cents  and  two  red  stamps,  and  send  for 
sample  pack.  $5  pi  r dozen.  Liberal  discount  by  gross  to 
dealers.  H.  A.  CASWELL,  60  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Violin  Strings  for  Hot  Weather  25c-.  mailed. 
Musicians’  Omnibus.  700  tunes  for  flute,  violin,  fife, 
cornet,  or  clarionet,  $1.  Omnibus  Complete,  a mu- 
sical library  of  1500  tunes — violin,  flute,  or  comet,  $2, 
mailed.  FREDERICK  BLUME,  208  Bowery,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED— To  sell  a Splendid  Steel 
Engraving  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  size  25x35.  Sent  free  to 
any  address  for  $2.  Very  large  discount,  to  Agents.  Also 
the  largest  aasorment  of  Lithographs  of  the  G.ieat  Baltics. 
Plain  and  colored  Llthographio  Portraits  of  Generals, 
Geras  for  the  Album,  New  Business  Sign,  the  United 
States  Army  Diplomn  Prize  Packages,  &c.  Seud  for  cir- 
cular to  JOHN  GIBSON,  32  Beekman  Street,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  EVERYWHERE,  good  reliable  Agents  for 
a pleasant,  legitimate,  lively  business.  Permanent 
employment,  and  ex*. a liberal  inducements.  Catalog::  -, 
with  full  partial'  .rs,  sent  free  on  application.  Address 
BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  14  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES? — My  i mgueut  v ill 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1 — 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


SEWING  MACHINE  AND  HAND 
NEEDLES. 

All  Kinds  at  BARTLETT'S,  442  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


* HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 


TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $3  no 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 50 

An  Extra  Copy , gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers, at  $2  75  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $27  50. 
Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $5  50. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  over  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  Four  Months $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 3 00 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 5 50 

And  an  Extra  Copy  unll  be  allowed  for  every  Civ 
of  Ten  Subscribers,  at  $2  75  each,  or  11  Copies  fm 
$27  50.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Termb  to  Advertisers One  Dollar  per  line  for  ir 

de,  and  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  ~ ' " 

side  Advertisements  each  insertioi 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERJ 


HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

OF  MO 


BRIDGEWATER  PA7NT1 


CABINET  ORGANS 


Wards  Shirts 


SteelCollars 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


A Sure  and  Ency  Road  to  French. 

Munro’s  Elementary  French  Grammar, 

On  a new  method,  containing  the  words  most  in  use, 
with  their  pronunciation  and  signification.  It  is  unsur- 
passed as  a class-book  for  schools  and  colleges,  while  to 
soldiers,  sailors,  travelers,  and  all  who  are  their  own  in- 
structors, it  is  worth  fifty  times  its  price.  For  sale  by  all 
Booksellers  and  News  Agents,  and  sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price — merely  nominal — 10  cents. 

GEORGE  MUNRO  & CO.,  137  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


ARMY 

WATCH, 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watch,  Double 
Case,  Lever  Cap,  small  size,  enameled  dial,  cut  hands, 
“ English  Movements, " and  correct  time-keeper. 

A single  one  sent  free  by  mail  in  neat  case,  wira  a 
beautiful  chain,  for  only  $8. 

A neat  Silver  Watch,  same  as  above,  specially  adapted 
to  the  Army.  Sent  free  by  mail,  for  only  $7. 

$18  European  Timekeeper, 

Or,  Compass  Watch. 

A Superb  “ Extra  Double  Gold  Plated"  engraved  or  en- 
gine turned  Hunting  Case  Watch,  Magic  Spring,  “ Genu- 
in*  English  Jeweled  or  Nickel  Movement*,"  “ M.  J.  Toni- 
as"  Independent  Action,  Self  Balance,  and  has  a neat 
Miniature  Compass  sunk  in  the  cap  and  attached  to  the 
movements,  making  it  w“  Correct  Guide"  to  the  Soldier 
or  Traveler.  Perfect  time  keeper,  “ icarr anted  one  year." 
Will  stand  Acid,  and  is  an 

Exact  Imitation  of  $100  Watch, 

Used  by  the  British  Army  Officers. 

Sent  free  by  mail,  in  elegant  Morocco  Case,  for  only  $15. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  of  Feb.  20  says 
of  the  “ F.uropean  Timekeeper,”  “It  is  a novelty  here, 
and  an  imitation  of  the  celebrated  timekeeper  so  much  in 
use  among  the  British  army  officers,  and  is  calculated  lo 
meet  the  wants  of  our  soldiers  in  the  field.”  Illustrated 
News  says,  “ Correct  timepieces  ; and  for  beauty  and  fine 
finish  they  are  equal  in  appearance  to  $100  watches.” 

Address  CHAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  Importers,  38  & 10 
Ann  Street,  New  York. 


BENJAMIN’S  RUPTURE 
(C  CURE  TRUSS  challenges  the  world  to 

equal  it  in  retaining  and  perfectly  curing 
0 Hernia,  or  Rupture.  Office,  1 Barclay 
Street,  opposite  the  Astor  House. 


Border  and  Revolutionary  Story. 
Beadles  Dime  Tales-  Nos.  1.  to  10. 
Edward  S,  Ellis-  Editor. 

The  illustrated  articles  thus  far  are  as  follows  ; 

No.  1.  Kenton’s  Torture  Ride.  Mrs.  Austin  and  the  Bear. 
Brant,  and  young  M’Kown.  Murphy  saving  the 
Fort. 

No.  2.  Johnson  Boys  killing  their  Captors.  Joe  Logston’s 
Fight  with  an  Indian.  Gen.  Morgan's  Prayer. 

No.  3.  Sweatland's  Hunting  Adventure.  Horry  of  Ma- 
rion’s Brigade.  Elerson's  Twenty-five -Mile  Race. 
Moll  Pitcher  at  Monmouth. 

No.  4.  Tecumseh  Saving  the  Prisoners.  The  Young  Sen- 
tinel. Horsewhipping  a Tyrant.  The  Mother’s  Trial. 

No.  5.  Cativity  of  Jonathan  Alder.  Moody,  tlie  Refugee. 

Women  Defending  the  Wagon.  Leap  for  Life. 

No,  C.  The  Chieftain's  Appeal.  The  Implacable  Governor. 
Mrs.  Slocumb  at  Moore’s  Creek.  Brady's  Leap. 

No.  7.  Minnesota  Massacre.  Stephen  Ball  Hung  by  To- 
ries. Mrs.  Palmer  and  Putnam.  Kenton  Saving 
Boone. 

No.  8.  Wetzel  Saved  by  bis  Dog.  Benedict  Arnold  In- 
sulted. Mad  Ann,  the  Huntress.  Coacoocliee's 
Talk. 

No.  9.  Francisco,  the  Virginia  Samson.  Howard  Saved 
by  the  Indian  Girl.  Hughes  Killing  the  Turkey. 
Hamilton  Saving  his  Cloth. 

No.  10.  Magnanimity  of  Roh-yen-ness.  Woman  capturing 
I he  Hessian.  Battle  of  Bloody  Brook.  Heroic  l)ng. 

Ten  Cents  each  Number.  For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers 

and  Newsdealers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Liberal  Terms  to  Agents.  Send  for  a Catalogue  of  B LA- 
DLE'S DIME  BOOKS.  BEADLE  & CO.,  Publishers, 

No.  1x8  William  Street,  New  York. 


Gold  Watch  Free 


M#e  easy  by  every  Agent  who  sells  our  Great  New  and 
Wonderful  Extra  Large  Size  Stationery  and  Prize  l'ark- 
*25  can  uk  made  in  a few  hours  by  smart  agents. 
Greatest  money-making  business  of  the  age.  Each  Pack- 
age contains  large  quantities  of  fine  Writing  .Materials, 
such  as  Paper,  Envelopes,  Pens,  Pencils,  Blotters,  Em- 
blems, Ladies'  Paris  Fashion  Plates,  Designs  for  Needle- 
work, Cottage  Keepsakes,  Household  Companions,  Parlor 
Amusements,  Guide  for  Letter  Writers,  Many  Ways  to 
Get  Rich,  Gents’  Pocket  Calendars  for  the  Year,  Union 
Designs,  Yankee  Notions  of  all  kinds,  Recipes,  Games, 
Engravings,  Rich  and  Costly  Presents  of  Fashionable  Jew- 
elry, etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  the  whole  worth  many  dollars  If 
bought  separately.  Price  each  Package  only  25  cents 
retail.  Wholesale  rates  to  Agents  very  low.  Agents 
guaranteed  $15  per  day.  A splendid  Solid  Gold  or  Sil- 
ver Hunting  Case  Lever  Watch  (warranted)  presented 
free  to  each  Agent.  Persons  wanted  to  establish  Agen- 
cies in  every  town  and  village.  Agencies  given  free. 
Send  for  our  great  new  circulars  for  13(14  containing  extra 
premium  inducements,  free.  S.  C.  RICKARDS  & CO., 
102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Original,  Largest,  and  Oldest  Prize 
Package  House  in  the  world. 


THAI'S  WHAT’S  THE  TROUBLE  WITH  JOHN  C. 

Mbs.  Columbia.  “Tell  me.  Doctor,  what  is  the  matter  with  him?  Do  you  think  his 
Brain  is  affected?” 

Doctor  Jonathan.  “Oh!  no,  my  dear  Madam;  it’s  only  a rather  aggravated  case  of 
Sore  Head!" 


SOMETHING  NEW. 


FOWLER' S ADDING  MACHINE,  for  proving  large 
columns  of  figures.  Is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age. 
Send  for  circular.  Addres 

ADDING  MACHINE  CO.,  212  Broadway. 


A SWEET  AND 


, U.  S.  Gov.  Artificial  Leg  Depots, 

658  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
wiiere  the  Government  furnishes  the  U.  S. 
Army  and  Navy  Leg  to  Soldiers  gratis,  or  its 
value  applied  ou  tho  Anatomical  Ball  and 
Socket- Jointed  Leg,  which  has  lateral  motion  at  the  ankle 
like  the  natural  one. 

DOUGLAS  BLY,  M.D.,  U.  S.  Commissioner. 
For  instructions  address  Dr.  Bly,  at  nearest  Depot. 


PERFUMED  BREATH 


n£i/,f!C£-sr/l.ssotimi£ifrhfm€ffr 
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9AT9BROOKSi^ 

X,  BOOTANDSHOE  EMPORIUMS'? 

N?575Broadway&N?!50  Fulton  ST 


VERSUS 


The  Exquisite  Toilet  Articles  of  the 

SOCIETE  HYGIENIQUE  OF  N.  Y. 

Send  for  n prospectus  as  below. 

Vinaigrb  de  Toilette,  Sovereign  Cosmetic,  Restora- 
tive and  Sanitary,  $1  25  and  05  cts.  per  bottle.  Japon- 
ic*, for  the  Hair,  Elegant,  Certain,  but  only  liarm- 
less  restorative,  $1  and  50  cts.  per  bottle.  IIuile  Philo- 

ecoME,  tiie  Delightful  On,  75  cts.  Mag- 
nolia Philocome,  the  Exquisite  Po- 
made, 75  cts.  One  sixth  off  by  the  dozen. 
If  your  druggist  has  not  these  articles, 
take  no  other,  but  remit  with  your  order 
to  VICTOR  K.  MAUGER,  115  Chambers 
St. , N.  Y.,  sole  agent  for  the  Society,  and 
you  will  receive  carefully  packed. 


What  Indy  or  gentleman  would  remain  under  the  curse 
of  a disagreeable  breath,  when,  by  using  the 


BALM  OF  1000  FLOWERS, 


it  would  be  cured  ? IIow  many  lovers  it  has  separated ! ! ! 
IIow  many  friends  forever  parted  1 The  Subject  is  so 
Delicate,  your  nearest  friend  will  not  mention  it;  and 
yon  are  yourself  ignorant  of  the’fact.  To  effect  a radical 
cure,  use  the  Balm  as  a tooth- wash  night  and  morning. 


Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government 
Securities. 

No.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


The  Balm  of 

THOUSAND  FLOWERS 


POLLAK  & SON. 

Meerschaum  Manufacturers, 
602  Broadway,  Near  4th  SL,  N.  V., 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Pipes  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  stamp  for  Cir, 
ctilar,  or  $6  for  sample  pipe. 


64  Bleeckcr  Street,  N.  Y.,  opposite  Pay  Department. 

All  persons  having  claims  against  tho  Government 
should  present  them  at  this  office  for  adjustment  and  pay- 
ment. 

Bounty  of  $100  00,  in  the  following  cases  are  now  being 
paid. 

SOLDIERS  DISCHARGED  on  account  of 
wounds  received  in  battle. 

VOLUNTEERS  or  REGULARS  DIS- 
CHARGED after  having  served  2 years.  Payment 
prompt.  Discharge  can  be  sent  by  mail. 


is  a sweet  and  delightful-preparation.  It  is  composed  of 
Palm-oil  and  Honey : hence  the  name.  The  most 
BEAUTIFUL  WOMEN 

of  ancient  times  used  honey  to  beautify  their  complexion  ; 
hut  the  combination  with  palm-oil  and  other  valuable 
ingredients  makes  it  still  more  valuable.  For  bathing 
suffering  infants,  a few  drops  poured  into  a basin  of  water 
will  dispel  all  fever,  tetter,  &c.  A few  drops  poured  on 
your  slinving-brusli  makes  a beautiful  soft  lather,  leaving 
the  face  pure  and  white. 

When  used  for  washing  night  and  morning,  it  eradicates 
all  Tan,  Pimples,  and  Freckles,  rendering  the  skin  soft 
and  white,  and  free  from  blemish. 

Price  75  Cents.  For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


— r-  i Wm.  Knabe  A Co. 

lt?  x1  Manufacturers  of 
I X I ! I GOLD  MEDAL 

Grand  and  Square  Pianos, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Certificates  of  excellence  from 

Thalberg,  Gottschallc,  Strakoseh,  G.  Satter, 
and  other  leading  artists. 

Every  Instrnment  warranted  for 
FIVE  YEARS. 


Mustered  Out,  Resigned,  Discharged,  and  Dismissed 
are  informed  that  we  settle  their  Ordnance,  Quartermas- 
ter's, and  other  accounts,  and  collect  their  pay — remitting 
as  directed— WITHOUT  DELAY.  WE  HAVE  PECU- 
LIAR ADVANTAGES. 

Address  C.  G.  Bruce  & Preston,  443  9th  St.,  Washing- 
ton, 1).  C.,  or  No.  1 Lyman’s  Block,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Ar- 
my and  Navy  Agents. 


DRY  AND  GROUND  IN  OIL 
in  several  drab  shades. 

For  English  and  Gothic  Cottages,  Outbuildings,  &<•. 
ROBERT  REYNOLDS,  Agent,  No.  74  Maiden  lame. 


Omnibusscs  and  Horse  Railroads. 

Messrs.  Perry  Davib&  Sons, 
Gentlemen:  I have  for  many 
-dWraSwfev  >Y\  yf,Rrs  U«sd  your  valuable  medi- 
cine,  the  Pain  Killer,  on  my 
m Myl  horses,  and  can  testify  to  its  rf- 
• ' fl'acy  in  curing  Galls,  Sprains, 

| ■-!  Brui-es,  Cramps,  Weak 

Joints,  Rheumatism,  Swellings, 


ARMY  and  navy 

Mi  REVOLVER. 

Approved  by  the  Government. 

Warranted  superior  to  any  other  Pistol  of  the  kind. 
Also  Pocket  and  Belt  Revolvers.  Sold  by  the  Trade  gen- 
erally. 

E.  REMINGTON  & SONS. 

Ilion.  N.  Y. 


Hardens  and  invigorates  the  Gums. 

Purifies  and  Sweetens  the  breath.  Cleanse3,  Beautifies, 
and  Preserves  the  Teeth. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers.  Price 
75  cents  per  bottle. 

HALL  & RUCKEL,  Proprietors, 

218  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Colic,  &c.,  &c. 

I have  the  utmost  confidence 
in  the  Pain  Killer,  and  there- 
fore  recommend  it  the  public  as 
best  remedy  for  horse  flesh  yet  discovered.  No  farmer  or 
owner  of  horses  should  be  without  it  constantly  on  hand. 
I lmve  had  over  forty  horses  in  constant  use,  in  the  omni- 
bus business,  and  have  never  known  it  to  fail  in  any  case 
where  I have'used  It. 

LEWIS  A.  PHILLIPS,  Providence,  R.  I. 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE 

Magnifying  small  objects  500  limes.  Mailed  free 
ery where  for  35  Cents,  or  Four  tor  $1  OO. 

Address  F.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mass. 


An  illustrated  catalogue  free  to  any  address.  Address 
MASON  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK,  or  MASON  & HAM- 
LIN, BOSTON. 


Davis  Collamore  & Co. 

479  Broadway,  below  Broome  St., 

Importers  of  fine  China,  Wedgewood,  Parian,  &< 
&c.  Engraved  Glass  to  order  in  great  variety. 
Colored  Stone  China  Dining  Sets. 


Good  News  for  the 
Army. 

Hereafter  we  will  send,  post-paid,  any  of  our  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC ALBUMS  ordered  by  soldiers  for  themselves 
or  friends,  giving  an  Album  of  the  full  value  of  the  mon- 
ey sent. 

Our  Albums  have  the  reputation  of  being  superior  to 
all  others  in  beauty  and  durability,  and  range  in  price 
from  50  cts.  to  $50. 

Our  catalogue  of 

CARD  PHOTOGRAPHS 

now  embraces  about  5000  officers,  army  and  navy,  states- 
men, actors,  copies  of  works  of  art,  &c.  Catalogue  sent 
on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Stereoscopes  and  Stereoscopic  Views. 

Our  assortment  of  these  is  very  extensive,  including  a 
great  variety  of  views  of  the  present  war. 

Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

E.  & II.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO, 

501  Broadway,  New  York. 

Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Materials. 


Don't  buy  your  Gaiters 
>-  Shoes  without  Fogg’s 
Patent  Lever  Buckle. 


Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement,  list  of  prices, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars  sent 
free  everywhere. 


They  are  self-adjusting,  and  re- 
quire no  holes  punched  in  the  strap. 
Dealers  or  manufacturers  can  en- 
close Ten  Cents  Currency,  and  I 
will  mail  sample  of  two  patterns. 
FREDERICK  STEVENS, 

215  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 

and 

68  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GUNS,  PISTOLS, 

Military  Goods, 


ENAMELED  WHITE, 

Having  the  appearance  and  comfort  of  linen,  have  been 
worn  in  England  for  the  last  two  years  in  preference  to 
any  other  collar,  as  they  are  readily  cleaned  in  one  min- 
ute with  a sponge. 

To  Military  Men  and  Travellers  they  are  invaluable. 

Price  75  cts.  each ; sent  by  post  to  any  part  of  the  Union 
on  the  receipt  of  90  cents. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD.  387  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


Frenot  and  English  Fancy  Goods. 

Also,  a full  assortment  of 

Jet.  Coral,  and  Steel  Goods. 
Schuyler,  Hartley  &.  Graham, 
19  Maiden  Lane  & 22  John  Street.  N.  Y. 
31  Rui  du  Chateau  d'Eau.  Paris. 
Sands  St.,  Birmingham.  Eng. 


No.  44  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Government  Stocks. 

U.  S.  7.30  Treasury  Notes, 

converted  into  6 per  cent.  Bonds  of  1881. 

The  Bonds  oi  New  10*40  Loan  on  hand  for 
immediate  delivery. 


Card  Photographs. 


Shults’  Onguenti  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  post- 
paid, for  t»  gent*.  Address  V.  F.  SHULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y 


CAPTAIN  J.  HENRY  SLEEPER. 

Captain  J.  Henry  Sleeper,  who  commands  the  Tenth  Mas- 
sachusetts Battery  (and  whose  Portrait  we  here  give,  together 
with  a sketch  of  the  Battery),  is  a Bostonian  by  birth,  the  son 
of  Hon.  Jacor  Sleeper,  a well-known  citizen,  and  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Governor’s  Council  with  General  Banks  and 
Mr.  Andrew.  Captain  Sleeper  is  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
and  has  been  in  the  army  from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  He 
entered  the  service  ns  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Fifth  Massachu- 
setts infantry,  one  of  the  first  regiments  to  respond  to  the  call 
for  troops,  and  won  praise  from  his  superiors  for  coolness  and 
bravery  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  When  his  time  was 
out  he  returned  home,  but  almost  immediately  joined  Captain 
Porter’s  First  Massachusetts  Light  Battery  as  Lieutenant. 
With  this  battery  he  made  the  entire  Peninsular  Campaign,  and 
was  noticed  every  where  for  dashing  bravery,  skill  as  an  artil- 
lerist, and  coolness  under  lire. 

When  new  batteries  were  to  be  raised,  he  was  called  by 
Governor  Andrew,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  division  and 
corps  generals  under  whom  ho  had  served,  to  assumo  command 
of  the  Tenth  Massachusetts  Battery.  This  battery  was 
largely  recruited  from  among  the  hardy  seamen  of  Marblehead, 
Lynn,  and  other  small  ports  of  tho  Stato ; and  sailors  are  fa- 
mous as  artillerists.  lie  drilled  his  battery  carefully  and  con- 
stantly, and  when  it  came  into  active  service  it  gained  at  once 
a reputation  for  activity  and  brilliancy  of  execution. 

In  the  present  campaign  Sleeper’s  battery  has  served  with 
the  fighting  division  of  the  lighting  corps  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  Birney’s  Division  of  Hancock's  Corps.  It  was  one 
of  the  very  few  batteries  which  would  not  be  denied  even  in  the 
Wilderness  battles,  but  managed  by  sheer  hard  work  and  de- 
termination to  take  part  in  those  terrible  actions,  when  most  of 
the  artillery  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  on  account  of  the  dense 
woods.  By  its  conduct  then  and  ever  since,  the  battery  has  gain- 
ed the  sobriquet  from  the  corps  of  “the  saucy  battery.”  The 
Times  correspondent  writes,  of  it  the  following  incident  of  the 
great  fight  at  Cold  Harbor : 

“About  nightfall  a desperate  charge  was  made  by  the  rebels  upon  our 
extreme  left,  where  a number  of  batteries  of  the  Second  Corps  were  In 
position.  In  front  of  these  guns,  and  below  their  level,  was  an  open 
field.  Rather  more  than  half-way  across  this  space  ran  our  line  of  breast- 
works— at  this  point  not  more  than  one  hundred  yards  from  those  held 
by  the  enemy.  Every  thing  was  perfectly  quiet,  mutual  respect  for  each 
other's  fire  preventing  unnecessary  exposure.  Suddenly  a perfectly  dev- 
ilish volley  of  musketry  was  delivered  from  thqir  works,  accompanied 


CAFT.  J.  HENRY  SLEEPER,  COMMANDING  T1IE  TENTH  MASSACHUSETTS 
BATTERY. 


by  the  dismal  howling  which,  in  Dixie,  has  superseded  honest  cheering, 
and  out  they  came  piling  over  the  breast-works,  and  for  a short  time 
having  things  just  as  they  wanted  them.  Their  success  was  very  short- 
lived, for  in  a moment  Sleeper's  Tenth  Massachusetts  Battery,  Adams's 
Rhode  Island  Battery,  Sixth  Maine  Battery,  and  others,  were  pouring 
canister  into  them  in  so  effective  a manner  that  they  were  forced  to 
protect  themselves  in  front  of  our  breast-works,  from  which,  later  in  the 
evening,  they  were  expelled.  They  must  have  lost  more  than  a thou- 
sand in  this  1 forlorn  hope'  of  a charge.” 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  copying  this  account,  added : 

“The  Tenth  Massachusetts  Battery,  commanded  by  Captain  J.  Hen- 
ry  Sleeper,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  service.  It  has  been  engaged  sev- 
enteen times  since  our  army  crossed  tho  Rapldnn,  and  was  one  of  a very 
few  batteries  which  managed  to  get  into  the  fight  of  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day at  the  Wilderness.  It  has  come  to  be  called  the  1 saucy  battery'  in 
Hancock's  Corps,  of  which  it  is  part.  A private  note  from  an  officer 
of  the  battery,  dated  last  Thursday,  says : ‘ Our  battery  lies  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  y«ds  in  advance  of  any  other  battery  on  this  line,  and 
this  position  it  has  held — with  the  enemy  about  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty  yards  in  front— for  five  days,  against  two  night  and  three  day  as- 
saults."' 

Captain  Sleeper  is  but  an  example  of  wliat  qualities  the 
events  of  the  war  have  developed  in  many  of  onr  young  men 
of  wealth.  The  only  son  of  wealthy  parents,  before  the  war 
broke  out  he  bade  fair  to  lead  a life  of  mere  enjoyment.  But 
when  the  sons  of  Massachusetts  were  called  to  arms,  ho  at  once 
devoted  himself  to  the  sen-ice  of  his  country.  He  soon  showed 
that  he  possessed  the  qualities  needed  in  a commanding  officer. 
His  battery  lias  been  repeatedly  mentioned  in  general  orders, 
not  only  for  its  conduct  under  lire  but  also  for  its  constant  good 
order  and  efficiency. 


GENERAL  ALEXANDER  IIAYS. 

General  Alexander  Hays,  who  was  killed  in  one  qf  the 
first  battles  of  the  present  campaign  in  Virginia,  was  boirn  in 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  about  the  year  1828,  and  entered  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Poiut  during  the  year 
1840.  He  graduated  on  the  30th  of  June,  1844,  standing ‘No. 
20  in  his  class.  He  was  a class-mate  witli  his  corps  command- 
er, General  Hancock,  and  also  with  General  Pleasanton.  On 
the  1st  of  July,  1844,  he  was  appointed  a brevet  Second  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Fourth  United  States  Infantry ; and  on  the  18th 
of  June,  184G,  was  fully  commissioned  a Second  Lieutenant  of 
the  Eighth  Infantry.  He  fought  during  the  Mexican  war,  and 
was  brevetted  from  May  9, 1840,  First  Lieutenant  for  gallantr.-, 
etc.,  at  the  battles  of  liesaca  de  la  Palma  and  Palo  Alto.  On 
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the  12th  of  April,  1848,  he  resigned  his  connection 
with  thfe  United  States  Array,  and  became  engaged 
as  an  iron  manufacturer  in  Venango  County,  Penn- 
sylvania; but  in  1801  again  entered  the  service, 
with  a commission  as  Captain  in  the  Sixteenth  In- 
fantry, and  at  a subsequent  date  was  appointed  Col- 
onel of  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  regiments.  He 
fought  bravely  in  all  the  campaigns  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  gradually  advancing  in  rank,  until  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  when,  for  gallant  conduct  at  Antietam, 
he  was  made  a Brigadier-General.  At  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  he  was  in  command  of  the  Third  Division 
of  his  corps,  and  after  the  wounding  of  General  Han- 
cock was  temporarily  in  command  of  the  corps. 
When  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  reorganized 
for  the  present  campaign,  General  Hays  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  Second  Brigade,  Birnky’s  Third 
Division,  Second  Corps,  under  General  Hancock. 
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THE  PEESIDENT’S  LETTER. 

WE  print  below  the  letter  of  the  Committee 
of  the  National  Union  Convention  in- 
forming Mr.  Lincoln  of  his  nomination,  and 
the  President’s  reply.  His  unanimous  renom- 
ination by  a great  popular  assembly  after  three 
years’  administration  of  the  Government  is  the 
most  honorable  and  substantial  approval  of  the 
general  policy  of  that  administration.  The  re- 
ply, therefore,  is  short,  simple,  and  dignified. 
The  President  neither  explains  nor  defends  his 
policy.  It  has  been  open  to  the  country,  and 
the  country  is  content.  Having  seen  him  faith- 
ful and  wise  in  the  past,  and  understanding  the 
infinitely  difficult  circumstances  cf  his  position, 
loyal  men  do  not  fear  to  trust  him  in  the  future. 

The  single  explanation  which  the  President 
makes  in  his  reply  is  in  regard  to- the  resolution 
of  the  Convention  upon  the  French  movements 
in  Mexico.  That  resolution  expressed  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  popular  jealousy  of  all  for- 
eign monarchical  intervention  upon  this  conti- 
nent as  menacing  our  peace  and  independence. 
The  President  replies  that,  while  fully  concur- 
ring in  the  resolution,  he  ought  to  prevent  mis- 
understanding by  adding  that  his  executive  ac- 
tion upon  the  subject  will  be  unchanged  “so 
long  as  the  state  of  facts  shall  leave  that  posi- 
tion pertinent  and  applicable.”  In  other  words, 
he  does  not  propose  to  go  to  war  with  France 
under  present  circumstances,  nor  idly  threaten 
to  go  to  war.  His  position  is  the  true  and  dig- 
nified one  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

The  President  pays  a just  and  touching  trib- 
ute to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  whom  neither  he 
nor  the  country  can  too  heartily  honor.  And 
like  all  that  he  says  or  writes,  this  letter  will 
commend  the  President  only  more  nearly  to  the 
heart  of  the  people  whom  he  serves  so  faithfully 
and  well. 

Niw  York,  lit  A Sunt,  1864. 

Hon,  Abraham  Lincoln: 

“*  Sib,— The  National  Union  Convention,  wliich  assembled 
in  Baltimore  on  the  7th  of  June,  1864,  has  instructed  us  to 
inform  you  that  you  were  nominated  with  enthusiastic 
unanimity  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  for 
four  years  from  the  4th  of  March  next. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Convention,  which  we  have  al- 
ready had  the  honor  of  placing  in  your  hands,  are  a full 
and  clear  statement  of  the  principles  which  inspired  its 
action,  and  which,  a3  we  believe,  the  great  body  of  Union 
men  in  the  country  heartily  approve.  • Whether  those  res- 
olutions express  the  national  gratitude  to  our  soldiers  and 
sailors ; or  the  national  scorn  of  compromise  with  rebels, 
and  consequent  dishonor;  or  tbe  patriotic  duty  of  union 
and  success ; whether  they  approve  the  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation,  the  Constitutional  amendment,  the  employ- 
ment of  former  Blaves  as  Union  soldiers,  or  the  solenmob- 
ligation  of  the  Government  promptly  to  redress  tbe  wrongs 
of  every  soldier  of  the  Union  of  whatever  color  or  race ; 
whether  they  declare  the  inviolability  of  the  pledged  faith 
of  the  nation,  or  offer  the  national  hospitality  to  the  op- 
pressed of  every  land,  or  urge  the  union  by  railroad  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans;  whether  they  recommend 
public  economy  and  vigorous  taxation,  or  assert  the  fixed 
popular ‘opposition  to  the  establishment  by  armed  forte  of 
foreign  monarchies  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the. 
United  States,  or  declare  that  those  only  are  worthy  of 
official  trust  who  approve  unreservedly  the  views  and  pol- 
icy indicated  in  the  resolutions,— they  were  equally  hailed 
With  the  heartiness  of  profound  conviction. 

Believing  with  you,  Sir,  that  this  is  the  people’s  war  for 
the  maintenance  of  a Government  which  you  have  justly 
described  ns  “ of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people," 
wo  are  very  sure  that  you  will  be  glad  to  know,  not  only 
from  the  resolutions  themselves,  but  from  the  singular 
harmony  and  enthusiasm  with  which  they  were  adopted; 
how  warm  is  tbe  popular  welcome  of  every  measure  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  wliich  is  os  vigorous,  unmistaka- 
ble, and  unfaltering  ns  the  national  purpose  itself.  No 
right,  for  instance, .is  so  precious  and  sacred  to  the  Amer- 
ican heart  as  that  of  personal  liberty.  Its  violation  is  re- 
garded with  just,  instant,  and  universal  jealousy.  Yet  hi 
this  hour  of  peril  every  faithful  citizen  concedes  that,  for 
the  'sake  of  national  existence  and  the  common  welfare, 
individual  liberty  may,  as  the  Constitution  provides  in 
case  of  rebellion,  be  sometimes  summarily  constrained, 
asking  only  with  painful  anxiety  that  in  every  instance, 
and  to  the  least  detail,  that  absolutely  necessary  power 
shall  not  be  hastily  or  unwisely  exercised. 

We  believe,  Sir,  that  tbe  honest  will  of  the  Union  men 
of  the  country  was  never  more  truly  represented  than  in 
ibis  Convention.  Their  purpose  we  believe  to  be  the  over- 
turow  of  armed  rebels  in  the  field,  and  the  security  of  per- 
manent peace  and  union  by  liberty  and  justice  under 
the  Constitution.  That  these  results  are  to  be  achieved 
amidst  cruel  perplexities  they  are  fully  aware.  That  they 
are  to  be  reached  only  by  cordial  unanimity  . counsel  is 
undeniable.  That  good  men  may  sometimes  differ  as  to 
the  means  and  the  time  they  know.  That  in  the  conduct 
of  all  human  affairs  the  highest  duty  is  to  determine,  in 
the  angry  conflict  of  passion,  how  much  good  may  be  prac- 
tically accomplished,  is  their  sincere  persuasion.  They 
have  watched  >fnra  frffioWUwuqe,  ttjiefefore,  with  unflag- 
ging attention  •-  end  tmndst  the  wiper  taunts  of  eager 


lng  too  fast  for  some,  now  too  slowly  for  others,  they  have 
seen  you  throughout  this  tremendous  contest  patient,  saga- 
cious, faithful,  just;  leaning  upon  the  heart  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  and  satisfied  to  be  moved  by  its  mighty 
pulsations. 

It  is  Jor  this  reason  that,  long  before  the  Convention 
met,  the  popular  instinct  had  plainly  indicated  you  as  its 
candidate : and  the  Convention,  therefore,  merely  recorded 
the  popular  wilL  Your  character  and  career  prove  your 
unswerving  fidelity  to  the  cardinal  principles  of  American 
Liberty  and  of  the  American  Constitution.  In  the  name 
of  that  Liberty  and  Constitution,  Sir,  we  earnestly  request 
your  acceptance  of  this  nomination ; reverently  commend- 
ing our  beloved  country,  and  you,  its  Chief  Magistrate, 
with  all  its  brave  sons  who,  on  sea  and  land,  are  faithfully 
defending  the  good  old  American  cause  of  equal  rights,  to 
the  blessing  of  Almighty  God. 

We  are.  Sir,  respectfully, 

Your  friends  and  fellow-citizens, 

William  Dennison,  Ohio,  Chairman. 

Josuu  Drummond,  Maine. 

Thomas  E.  Sawyer,  New  Hampshire. 

Bradley  B a blow,  Vermont  • 

A.  II.  Bullock,  Massachusetts. 

A.  M.  Gammell,  Rhode  Island. 

C.  S.  Bubiineli,  Connecticut. 

• G.  W.  CCKTI6,  New  York. 

W.  A Newell,  New  Jersey. 

Henry  Johnson,  Pennsylvania. 

N.  B.  Smithebs,  Delaware. 

W.  L.  W.  Seaiseook,  Maryland. 

Jons  F.  Hume,  Missouri. 

G.  W.  Hite,  Kentucky. 

E.  P.  Ttffr,  Ohio. 

Cybus  M.  Allen,  Indiana. 

W.  Bcbhneli,  Illinois. 

L.  P.  Alexander,  Michigan. 

A.  W.  Randall,  Wisconsin. 

A.  Oliver,  Iowa. 

Thomas  Simpson,  Minnesota. 

John  Bidwell,  California. 

Thomas  II.  Pbabne,  Oregon. 

Leroy  Kiiamfr,  West  Virginia. 

A.  C.  Wilder,  Kansas. 

M.  M.  Bbien,  Tennessee. 

J.  P.  Greves,  Nevada. 

A.  A Atocha,  Louisiana. 

A.  S.  Paddock,  Nebraska. 

Valentine  Dell,  Arkansas. 

John  A Nye,  Colorado. 

A.  13.  Sloan aker,  Utah. 

Exkcittivi  Mansion,  Washington,  Junt  21, 1864. 
Eon.  William  Dennison  and  others,  a Committee  of  the 
National  Union  Convention: 

Gentlemen, — Your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  formally 
notifying  me  that  I have  been  nominated  by  the  Conven- 
tion you  represent  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
for  four  years  from  the  fourth  of  March  next,  has  been  re- 
ceived. The  nomination  is  gratefully  accepted,  as  the 
Resolutions  of  the  Convention— called  the  platform— are 
heartily  approved. 

While  the  resolution  in  regard  to  the  supplanting  of 
republican  government  upon  the  Western  Continent  is 
fully  concurred  in,  there  might  be  misunderstanding  were 
I not  to  say  that  the  position  of  the  Government  in  rela- 
tion to  the  action  of  France  in  Mexico  as  assumed  through 
the  State  Department  and  indorsed  by  the  Convention, 
among  the  measures  and  acts  of  the  Executive,  will  be 
faithfully  maintained  so  long  as  the  state  of  facts  shall 
leave  that  position  pertinent  and  applicable. 

I am  especially  gratified  that  the  soldier  and  the  seaman 
were  not  forgotten  by  the  Convention,  as  they  forever  must 
and  will  be  remembered  by  the  grateful  country  for  whose 
salvation  they  devote  their  lives. 

Thanking  you  for  the  kind  and  complimentary  terms  in 
which  you  have  communicated  the  nomination  and  other 
proceedings  of  the  Convention,  I subscribe  myself, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Abraham  Lincoln, 


THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY. 

The  great  Anniversary  returns,  and  finds 
the  sons  of  the  revolutionary  leaders  defending 
the  august  and  eternal  principles  of  Liberty  for 
which  their  fathers  fought.  The  Union  and 
Constitution  have,  in  the  course  of  human  events, 
become  identified  with  freedom  for  all  men ; and 
to  maintain  the  Union  is  to  secure  the  liberty 
of  the  people,  and  to  overthrow,  a treacherous 
and  factious  aristocracy  which  made  the  salva- 
tion of  their  special  privilege  the  pretext  for  de- 
stroying the  common  government. 

It  is  not  useless  to  refresh  our  remembrance 
of  the  exact  principle  of  the  Revolution,  because 
it  is*  still  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  the  rebels. 
Earl  Russell,  in  his  late  speech  in  reply  to 
Lord  Clankicakde,  after  declaring  that  his 
lordship's  confusion  of  mind  upon  the  subject  of 
aid  to  belligerents  was  almost  inexcusable,  fell 
instantly  into  a still  more  melancholy  muddle. 
Earl  Russell  says : 

“ Only  a few  years  ago  the  Americans  were  in  the  habit, 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  of  celebrating  the  promulgation  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  some  eminent  friends 
of  mine  never  failed  to  make  eloquent  and  stirring  orations 
on  those  occasions,  I wish,  while  they  kept  up  a useless 
ceremony— for  the  present  generation  of  Englishmen  are 
not  responsible  for  the  War  of  Independence — that  they 
had  inculcated  upon  their  own  minds  that  they  should  not 
go  to  war  with  4,000,000,  5,000,000,  of  6,000,000  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  who  want  to  put  the  principles  of  1776 
into  operation  as  regards  themselves. " 

Now  what  were  the  principles  of  1776  ? They 
were  mainly  these,  that  governments  rightfully 
exist  by  the  consent  of  the  governed  : and  that 
when  governmental  oppression  is  intolerable,  and 
legal  redress  is  hopeless,  a people  may  take  up 
arms  to  obtain  relief  by  force.  British  taxation 
without  representation  was  an  unquestionable 
blow  at  the  root  of  all  civil  liberty  in  the  colo- 
nies. They  remonstrated,  struggled,  tried  and 
exhausted  every  legal  form  and  all  hope  of  re- 
dress; and  then  armed,  and  fought,  and  sepa 
rated.  The  argument  was  complete.  The  Brit- 
ish Constitution  provided  no  other  remedy,  and 
revolution  was  justifiable. 

Now,  if  his  Lordship  will  give  ear,  the  plea  of 
the  rebels  is  not  oppression — for  until  they  re- 
belled they  were  themselves  the  Government. 
They  have  never  pretended  that  they  were  in- 
jured by  a single  act  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  against  which  they  have  risen. 
They  have  consequently  never  sought  redress. 
But,  stripped  of  ail  subterfuge,  they  saw  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  were  opposed  to  the 


further  extension  and  strengthening  of  the  sys- 
tem of  human  slavery  upon  this  continent,  and 
so— unwilling  that  the  consent  of  the  people 
should  be  the  basis  of  the  Government — declar- 
ing that  each  State  was  and  always  had  been 
sovereign,  and  might  secede  when  it  pleased, 
they  caused  several  States  to  declare  their  se- 
cession ; thus  asserting  as  a grave  principle  of 
political  polity  a pretense  which  could  not  be 
acknowledged  for  a moment  in  any  individual 
agreement. 

It  was  a rebellion,  his  Lordship  will  remem- 
ber, against  a Government  which  exists  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  and  in  which  the  voice 
of  the  majority  signifies  that  consent.  The 
rebels  do  not  pretend  that  they  are  a majority 
of  the  people  represented  in  that  government, 
but  only  of  a certain  part  of  the  people ; as  if  a 
majority  in  Yorkshire  should  rise  against  the 
British  empire  and  then  plead  the  necessity  of 
the  consent  of  the  people  to  the  government. 
Who  are  the  people  under  the  Government 
against  which  this  rebellion  is  directed  ? They 
are  plainly  a majority  of  all  the  citizens,  not 
the  majority  of  a sectional  minority.  There  is 
indeed  no  more  justification  for  the  rebellion 
upon  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  governed  by 
their  own  consent  than  there  is  for  an  insurrec- 
tion in  any  street  of  London  against  the  lawful 
municipal  authority.  The  rebellion  is  the  re- 
pudiation of  the  principle  of  popular  consent  as 
the  rightful  source  of  government. 

The  rebel  leaders,  with  Mr.  Calhoun  their 
father,  have  indeed  long  asked,  “ what  shall 
protect  the  minority  from  the  tyranny  of  a ma- 
jority?” The  answer  is,  the  general  welfare. 
The  whole  American  system  proceeds  upon  the 
ground  that  an  intelligent  people  knows  what  is 
best  for  its  general  interest  much  better  than  any 
single  man,  or  body  of  men,  or  section  of  coun- 
try can  know.  Its  claim  is  not  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely perfect,  but  that,  in  view  of  hnman  na- 
ture and  of  the  lesson  of  history,  the  rule  of  an 
intelligent  majority  secures,  upon  the  whole, 
greater  justice  to  every  individual  and  a higher 
average  of  common  well-being  than  any  other 
form  of  government  that  has  been  tried. 

His  Lordship,  and  the  other  skeptics  of  the 
popular  principle  at  home  and  abroad,  may  as- 
sert that  ours  is  not  a purely  Democratic  Gov- 
ernment or  rule  of  the  simple  majority.  They 
will  remind  us  that  ours  is  a mixed  system,  to 
which  states  as  well  as  individuals  are  parties. 
But  his  Lordship  will  not  forget  that  the  people 
of  this  country,  who  are  the  primary  source  of 
political  power,  while  conferring  a portion  of 
that  power  upon  the  States  have  committed  the 
supreme  sovereignty  to  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  are  hot  a league  or  a confederacy 
or  a partnership,  but  a Union.  The  precedents 
of  Greece  and  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Italy,  of 
the  Batavian  republic,  of  the  Hanseatic  League, 
and  of  the  German  confederations,  indeed,  all 
precedents  whatever  of  confederated  States  hith- 
erto known  are  of  no  value  in  considering  the 
American  Union.  Our  fathers  had  seen  the 
crumbling  and  shadowy  and  ineffective  con- 
federacies of  ancient  and  modern  times.  They 
had  the  fatal  experience  of  their  own  clumsy 
and  powerless  confederacy,  and,  warned  by  the 
inevitable  perils  of  any  League  of  States  in 
which  the  States,  as  such,  had  any  control- 
ling veto,  it  rejected  them  all.  The  American 
Union  blended  separate  States  into  a nation, 
with  every  national  prerogative  and  power.  By 
Union  we  mean  nation.  To  be  a Union  man 
is  to  be  a national  man.  To  save  the  Union  is 
to  save  the  nation. 

The  plea  of  absolute  and  final  State  sover- 
eignty, which  is  made  the  excuse  of  this  rebel- 
lion, is  a plea  expressly  invented  for  the  pur- 
pose of  justifying  rebellion.  It  was  a sophism  ‘ 
intended  to  confuse  the  minds  of  an  ignorant 
and  prejudiced  .part  of  the  population.  States 
and  nation,  c*  union,  are  twin  forms  under 
which  the  people  choose  to  exercise  their  pow- 
er. Behind  both  are  the  people,  and  the  same 
people.  Evidently  they  do  not  mean  that  any 
portion  of  them  shall  assert  a radical  separa- 
tion upon  the  ground  of  their  action  as  a Stq|e. 
They  assert,  as  they  feel,  their  solidality.  South 
Carolina  is  a room  in  the  house  which  shall  not 
and  can  not  be  erected  into  a separate  dwelling. 

With  his  Lordship’s  permission  the  inexcus- 
able confusion  of  Lord  Clanricakde's  mind 
has  extended  to  his  own,  and  he  could  as  le- 
gitimately excuse  a London  pickpocket  for  re- 
sisting the  English  law  by  the  principles  of  '76 
as  justify  a larger  rebellion  against  the  laws  of 
another  country  upon  the  same  ground.  A fleet 
of  pirates  are  as  much  murderous  outlaws  as 
one  cut-throat.  The  means  and  method  of  sub- 
jugating them  into  obedience  to  the  law  mwst 
be  proportioned  to  their  numbers,  their  determ- 
ination, and  their  resources.  Consequently  in 
oar  case  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  has  as- 
sumed the  form  and  operations  of  war.  But 
the  armies  of  Grant  and  Sherman  are  still  do- 
ing only  the  work  of  a national  police.  They 
are  enforcing  the  laws.  They  are  maintaining 
the  will  of  the  people.  Among  the  hot  hills 
of  Georgia  and  in  the  blazing  front  of . Peters- 
burg they  are  asserting  the  original  American 
doctrine,  the  principles  of  1776,  that  govern- 


OUR  LOSSES  IN  THE  CAMPAIGN. 

A favorite  trick  of  the  enemies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  whisper  with  mysterious  Blirugs 
and  starts  that  our  losses  in  Grant’s  campaign 
have  been  “awful,”  “murderous,”  “unprece- 
dented.’’ Indeed,  if  we  should  rely  upon  the 
truth  of  some  of  the  absurd  stories  told  by  clum- 
sy Copperheads,  whose  desire  of  our  defeat  is 
stronger  than  their  arithmetic,  General  Grant 
would  now  have  about  15,000  men  left.  Un- 
fortunately, a correspondent  of  the  Tribune,  writ- 
ing from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  the  11th 
of#May,  in  the  wild  excitement  of  the  tremen- 
dous battles,  said  that  our  losses  so  far  were 
40,000;  and  this  number  was  conspicuously 
printed  among  the,  headings  of  the  army  news 
in  the  Tribune  of  May  12.  This  report  was  in- 
stantly seized  and  magnified  by  rebel  sympathy, 
and  the  apostles  of  “ peace”  immediately  threw 
up  their  eyes  and  hands  at  such  fratricidal  slaugh- 
ter. The  story  was  sent  by  them  to  their  friends 
abroad ; and  in  his  late  hostile  speech  in  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Lords,  Lord  Clanricarde  stated 
that  in  the  opening  of  the  contest  40,000  had 
been  sacrificed.  Such  rumors  are  pernicious, 
and  the  more  so  that  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  cir- 
culate them  with  an  air  of  defying  contradiction. 

Will  those,  therefore,  who  are  so  ready  to 
hope  or  to  fear  that  our  loss  has  been  dispro- 
portioned  to  such  a campaign  calmly  reflect 
that  on  the  20th  of  May  General  Grant  in- 
formed the  War  Department  that  his  loss  in 
killed  and  missing  had  been  overstated,  and 
that  on  the  23d  of  May  Secretary  Stanton  an- 
nounced that  the  army  was  fully  as  strong  and 
more  completely  equipped  than  when  the  cam- 
paign opened ; while  on  the  27th  of  June,  after 
the  reverse  at  the  Weldon  Railroad — one  of  the 
episodes  that  occur  in  every  victorious  cam- 
paign— Assistant  Secretary  Dana  announces 
that  the  rebel  force  is  not  more  than  two-thirds 
of  Grant’s,  that  our  losses  during  the  previous 
week  were  unimportant  in  a military  view,  and 
that  there  are  51,000  rebel  prisoners  in  our 
hands.  There  is  official  information  that  our 
loss  in  killed  from  the  Rapidan  to  the  James 
was  not  more  than  4000,  the  casualties  of  every 
kind  at  the  most  50,000,  and  the  deaths  of  the 
wounded  about  2000,  or  from  four  to  five  per 
cent.  Of  the  wounded  a large  proportion  are 
only  temporarily  disabled. 

These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  also 
the  ease  with  which  stories  of  disaster  are  mag- 
nified and  distorted.  That  the  great  cause  is 
maintained  by  a sad  loss  of  life  and  wide  be- 
reavement and  desolation  is  but  too  true.  But 
it  is  no  less  true  that  the  pafricides  who  are 
striking  at  the  common  parent  are  themselves 
terribly  shattered,  and  that  the  hand  which 
holds  them  now  is  one  they  can  not  hope  to 
shake  off.  God  grant  a speedy  end  to  this  nec- 
essaiy  war  in  the  triumph  of  the  nation  and 
Liberty  over  rebellious  slavery ! But  by  every 
drop  .of  heroic  blood  shed  for  us  we  are  conse- 
crated to  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose 
which  makes  the  war  holy. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  VIRGINIA. 

While  Richmond  is  not  taken  there  are  those 
who  declare  General  Grant’s  campaign  a fail- 
ure. That  his  object  was  and  is  to  occupy  that 
city  and  to  destroy  Lee’s  army  is  undoubtedly 
true;  and  equally  so  that  he  has  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded. If  that  is  failure,  his  campaigu  has 
failed  exactly  as  the  rebellion  has  failed.  That 
counted  upon  cotton,  European  support,  and  the 
demoralization,  party-spirit,  aud  division  of  the 
North,  and  intended  to  accomplish  a revolution 
without  a serious  struggle.  It  has  been  utterly 
disappointed  and  baffled.  For  three  years  it  has 
been  wrestling  with  all  its  strength.  Its  spirit, 
its  prospects,  and  its  territory  have  alike  dimin- 
ished. Are  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  proclaim 
Grant’s  failure  ready  to  acknowledge  that  of 
the  rebellion?  No;  they  are  not.  They  in- 
form us  that  the  rebellion  is  virtually  successful. 
The.  ground  of  tke  assertion  is  that  it  is  still 
fighting.  But  if  such  reasoning  proves  that  Lee 
Las  succeeded,  how  can  it  prove  that  Grant  has 
failed  ? He  has  not  taken  Richmond,  and  the 
“ Confederacy”  is  not  acknowledged.  The  point 
is  still  disputed.  Neither  contestant  has  wholly 
succeeded ; neither  has  entirely  failed. 

But  viewed  merely  as  a military  movement 
how  do  the  facts  appear?  Grant  crossed  the 
Rapidan,  hoping  to  route  Lee’s  army  and  ad- 
vance upon  Richmond.  Lee  fell  upon  Grant’s 
flank,  hoping  to  destroy  him,  and  advance  upon 
Washington.  After  two  days’  fierce  fighting 
Grant  forces  Lee  back,  or  Lee,  unable  to  hold 
himself  upon  the  Rapidan,  retires  to  Spottsyl- 
vania,  his  second  line.  Grant  tries  Lee’s  posi- 
tion there  and.  then  flanks  him.  Lee  falls  back 
to  his  third  line  at  the  North  Anna.  Grant 
flanks  him  and  Lee  retires  to  his  fourth  line 
upon  the  Chickahc  miny.  Grant  tries  that  posi- 
tion, and  then  flauks  him  again,  forcing  Lee  to 
meet  him  at  Petersburg.  Now  did  not  Lee 
prefer  to  defeat  Grant  isolated  upon  the  south 
bank  of  the  Rapidan,  fifty  miles  from  Richmond 
rather  than  to  meet  him  at  Petersburg  fifteen 


t » - . - miles  from  Richmond  close  to  his  best  base  and 

ments  exist  by  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  with  a fleet  and  Butler’s  retrenchments  to  sup- 
that  the  natural  rights  of  all  the  people  shall!  port  him?  . If  Lee  lias  had  Grant  just  where 
not  be  destroyed  by  the  furious  passion  of  «_J  ffyC^’iuwl  j Was  it  in  the  Wilderness,  or  at' 
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ahominy,  that  he  wanted  him  ? for  the  remark 
has  been  made  of  each  successive  position.  That 
he  has  him  at  Petersburg  just  where  he  wanted 
him  has  not  yet  been  asserted,  for  in  the  last 
movement  of  Grant,  Lee  was  as  utterly  out- 
generaled as  Pope  was  by  Stonewall  Jack- 
box  in  the  summer  campaign  of  1862: 

The  generalship  of  Lee  in  this  campaign  con- 
sists in  a timely  but  baffled  attack  upon  Grant’s 
advancing  column  at  the  Kapidan;  and  from 
that  day,  Friday,  the  6th  *of  May,  a continual 
falling  back  to  intrenchmcnts  in  consequence  of 
the  swiftness  and  surprise  of  Grant’s  combina- 
tions. There  was  indeed  nothing  else  for  him 
to  do,  but  to  do  it  shows  no  remarkable  general- 
ship. If  Lee  had  advanced  instead  of  Grant, 
and  had  flanked  Grant  from  Culpepper  to  War- 
renton  and  from  Warrenton  to  Manassas,  and 
from  Manassas,  swinging  round  across  the  Po- 
tomac, were  now  threatening  Washington  from 
Bladensburg,  we  should  hardly  have  considered 
that  falling  steadily  back  under  such  bankings 
was  an  illustrious  proof  of  great  generalship 
upon,  the  part  of  Grant.  But  if,  when  Lee 
swung  along  Grant’s  flank  and  crossed  the  Po- 
tomac, Grant  knew  nothing  of  it,  but  prepared 
to  meet  him  at  Alexandria,  the  best  possible 
thing  for  us  to  do  when  Lee  turned  up  at  Bla- 
den sburg  would  be  to  say  that  now  Grant 
had  him  just  where  he  wanted  him. 

This  was  precisely  the  case  with  Lee.  When 
Grant  disappeared  from  before  his  Chickahom- 
iny  lines  he  did  not  know  it.  When  the  day 
broke  and  showed  him  that  Grant  was  gone, 
he  sent  out  his  skirmishers  for  several  miles. 
When  ho  had  made  sure  of  the  movement  of 
Grant’s  entire  army,  he  hastened  to  meet  him 
upon  the  north  bank  of  the  James,  an<j  while  he 
was  forming  his  line  there,  General  Grant,  by 
one  of  the  most  daring  and  triumphant  military 
movements  in  history,  had  crossed  the  James 
-River,  and  lifting  his  army  out  of  the  deadly 
swamps  of  the  Chickahominy,  had  planted  it 
upon  the  pleasant,  open  country  around  Peters- 
burg, resting  directly  upon  the  most  accessible 
base,  and  flanked  by  the  Union  fleet.  Manifestly 
the  best  thing  for  the  rebels  and  their  Northern 
friends  to  say,  under  the  circumstances,  is,  that 
at  last  Lee  has  Grant  just  where  he  wants  him. 

Further  developments  of  this  most  exciting 
campaign  will  doubtless  rapidly  appear.  As 
yet  it  is  simply  undecided.  To  call  it  a failure 
at  this  point  is  as  foolish  as  to  call  the  rebellion 
a success.  The  campaign  is  a failure  exactly 
as  that  against  Vicksburg  was  until  Vicksburg 
fell;  exactly  as  every  enterprise  fails  until  it 
succeeds. 


A SOUTH  CAROLINA  ODE  FOR 
THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY. 

A few  weeks.since  we  published  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing ode,  attributed  by  a correspondent  in  New 
Jersey  to  the  late  lion.  Thomas  S.  Grimke  of 
South  Carolina.  It  was  not  written  by  him,  how- 
ever, but  by  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Gilman  of 
Charleston.  Originally  written  for  the  Fourth  of 
July  during  the  rage  of  nullification,  we  gladly  re- 
produce it,  after  thirty-three  years,  for  the  Fourth 
of  July  during  the  civil  war  of  secession.  The 
friend  who  sends  it  to  us  remarks  that  this  ode  has 
kept  one  South  Carolinian,  at  least,  true  to  the 
Union. 

UNION  ODE. 

O0MP06ED  FOB  TUB  UNION  PARTY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Suno  July  4, 1S31. 

Air—"  Scots  aha  hae  wV  Wallace  tied.” 

Hail,  our  Country's  natal  morn, 

Hail,  our  spreading  kindred-born, 

Hail,  tlion  banner,  not  yet  torn, 

Waving  o’er  the  free! 

While  this  day  in  festal  throng 
Millions  swell  the  Patriot  ft> ng, 

Shall  not  w thy  notes  prolong, 

Hallowed  Jubilee? 

Who  would  sever  Freedom’s  shrine? 

Who  would  draw  the  hateful  line? 

Though  by  birth  one  spot  be  mine. 

Dear  Is  all  the  rest. 

Dear  to  me  the  South’s  fair  land; 

Dear  the  Central  mountain-land; 

Dear  New  England’s  rocky  strand; 

Dear  the  prairied  West. 

By  our  altars,  pure  and  free; 

By  our  laws’  deep-rooted  tree; 

By  the  Past’s  dread  memory ; 

By  our  Washington; 

By  our  common  kindred  tongue, 

By  our  hopes— bright,  buoyant,  young; 

By  the  tie  of  country  strong, 

We  will  still  be  one! 

Fathers!— have  ye  bled  in  vain? 

Ages!— must  ye  droop  again? 

Maker!— shall  we  rashly  stain 
Blessings  sent  by  thee? 

No!  Receive  our  solemn  vow, 

While  before  thy  throne  we  bow, 

Ever  to  niaintnin,  ns  now, 

“Union,  Liberty!” 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  new  books  is 
the  “ Savage  Africa”  of  Mr.  W.  Wixwoon  Rf.adf., 
republished  by  the  Harpers.  It  is  a most  interest- 
ing addition  to  their  library  of  books  of  discovery 
and  adventure  in  Africa.  Barth,  Livingstone, 
Speke,  Andersson,  Burton,  Du  Cuailj.u,  Wil- 
son, with  Cumming,  Baldwin,  and  Reads,  tell  us 
all  that  is  now  known  of  Africa,  and  they  are  all 
included  in  the  Harper’s  African  series.  Mr. 
Reads  makes  his  bow  in  this  manner:  “ If  I have 
any  merit,  it  is  that  of  having  been  the  first  young 
man  alxiut  town  to  make  a bona  fide  tour'in  West- 
ern Africa:  to  travel  in  that  agreeable  and  salu- 
brious country  with  no  p£>jecfcund  jK-las  own 


expense ; to Jlaner  in  the  virgin  forest ; to  flirt  with 
pretty  savages,  and  to  smoke  his  cigar  among  can- 
nibals.” This  preface  he  dates  from  “the  Con- 
servative Club and  his  African  journey  was  evi- 
dently made  in  much  the  same  spirit  as  the  Nor- 
wegian and  Far  West  journeys  of  other  clever  young 
Englishmen,  whose  jtunesse  dorie  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  round  of  London  life,  but  feels  in  its  blood 
an  impulse  of  the  old  Vikings  and  explorers.  Mr. 
Reads  writes  himself  a fellow  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  London,  and  a correspondent  of  that  of 
Paris,  which  may  be  considered  his  credentials  as 
a traveler.  His  course  was  partly  that  of  Du 
CHAn.LU,  and  was  confined  to  the  western  coast. 
His  book  is  extremely  interesting,  and  his  specula- 
tions, fortified  by  facts  of  observation,  upon  the 
origin,  character,  and  capacity  of  the  negro,  for 
whom  he  has  a very  unnecessary  and  amusing  con- 
tempt, ore  curious  and  sometimes  new.  Enter- 
prising, quick,  clear-sighted,  he  sees  every  thing 
that  is  to  be  seen  if  be  does  not  tbink  all  that  is  to 
be  thought.  Ho  holds,  for  instance,  that  a law 
making  the  slave-trade  a crime  is  “ brutal  and  ab- 
surd.” But  a clever  dandy  of  the  Conservative 
Club  lounging  through  savage  Africa  must  be  al- 
lowed his  little  paradoxes.  It  is  not  as  a thinker, 
or  statesman,  or  poet  that  Mr.  Reade  is  to  be  com- 
mended, but  as  a traveler  and  a raconteur.  When 
he  forgets  the  Club  and  his  manly  qualities  come 
into  play,  be  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  companions 
of  travel.  His  style  is  flowing  and  lucid.  He  is 
never  a bore  either  with  philosophy  or  pedantry, 
and  Ids  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Western  Af- 
rica is  really  substantial  and  valuable. 

“Cousin  Phillis”  (Harper  & Brothers)  is  9 
delicate  little  love  story,  attributed  by  the  London 
papers,  without  denial,  to  Miss  Anna  Thackeray, 
written  with  a simplicity  of  plot  and  purity  of  stylo 
not  unworthy  of  her  father’s  daughter.  It  is  legi- 
bly printed,  and  is  a charming  book  for  the  cars  or 
for  a morning  by  the  sea. 

“ President  Lincoln’s  Administration,”  byHENRY 
J.  Raymond  (Derby  & Miller),  is  an  admirable 
summary  of  the  official  career  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  It 
contains  his  important  letters  and  minor  speeches, 
and  is  a most  convenient  political  hand-book  of  the 
times.  It  is  a striking  vindication  of  the  remark- 
able ability  of  the  President,  whom  the  friends  of 
Jefferson  Davis  characterize  as  “a  joker,”  with 
the  same  propriety  that  a cavalier  would  have  con- 
temptuously called  Cromwell  a man  with  a wart 
on  his  noso. 

Under  the  title  of  “Pulpit  Ministrations,”  tho 
Harpers  publish  two  stately  volumes  of  sermons 
by  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring,  one  of  the  most  noted  of 
modern  New  York  clergymen.  They  are  discourses 
upon  Christian  doctrine  and  duty  which  will  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  hearty  sympathy  of  tho 
large  religious  communion  of  which  the  Doctor  is 
an  illustrious  ornament. 

Mr.  Parton’s  “Life  and  Times  of  Benjamin 
Franklin”  (Mason  Brothers),  is  an  elaborate 
work ; but  the  copious  treatment  is  justified  by  the 
unparalleled  charm  of  the  subject,  for  the  lives  of 
few  men  are  so  constantly  and  variously  interesting 
as  Franklin’s.  Mr.  Parton’s  delightful  sympa- 
thy with  his  theme ; his  good  sense  and  mother  wit, 
his  lively  and  picturesque  style,  and  his  conscien- 
tious habit  of  saturating  his  mind  with  all  accessible 
information,  have  enabled  him  to  write  what  must 
become  the  standard  biography  of  the  most  Ameri- 
can of  men. 

The  Guide-Book  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey  (Harper  & Brothers),  is  an  illustrated 
hand-book  of  travel  to  the  Delaware  Water  Gap, 
the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  and  the  picturesque  coal 
region  of  New  Jersey,  one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
interesting  summer  trips  from  the  city.  It  may  be 
accomplished  in  three  days,  or  in  a week,  or  in  a 
longer  time,  at  tho  will  of  the  traveler.  This  little 
book  shows  him  exactly  where  and  how  to  go,  and 
what  to  See.  It  is  a trip  which,  if  better  known, 
would  be  much  oftener  taken. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  NAVY  AGENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly : 

Sir, — I have  to  ask  that  the  public  will  form  no 
opinion  unfavorable,  in  regard  to  myself  and  my 
conduct  of  the  Navy  Agency  at  this  port  until,  in 
the  first  place,  I can  find  out  what  offenses  I am  ac- 
cused of  by  the  Governnlent ; and  until,  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  charges  which  may  be  made  against 
me,  as  well  as  tho  charge  made  already  by  Mr. 
Savage,  himself  a prisoner  in  Fort  Lafayette  and 
charged  with  tho  commission  of  heinous  crimes,  can 
be  submitted  to  judicial  investigation. 

In  tho  mean  time  I deny  most  positively  that  I 
have  in  any  way  or  manner  wronged  the  Govern- 
ment or  any  private  person ; I assert  in  the  most 
positive  manner  that  I have  discharged  my  duties 
as  Navy  Agent  with  the  strictest  honor,  and  with 
the  utmost  core  and  fidelity.  And  I entreat  all  men 
in  this  community  to  believe  this  until  the  con- 
trary is  proved.  I have,  I think,  a right  to  ask 
this,  as  one  who  has  spent  years  in  this  community 
as  a business  man,  aud  who. has  in  all  those  years 
maintained  a character  without  stain  or  reproach. 

I.  Henderson. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONORE8S. 

Senate.—  June  22.  The  House  bill  authorizing  negotia- 
tions with  the  Indian  tribes  of  Oregon  for  relinquishment 
of  certain  privileges  was  passed.— Tho  bill  to  prevent  mil- 
itary interference  in  elections  was-passed,  with  an  amend- 
ment allowing  the  presence  of  military  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  polls  to  repel  armed  enemies  of  the  United  States  or 
to  preserve  the  peace. — The  following  bills  were  also 
passed : Authorizing  continued  transfers  of  man  from  the 
anny  to  tho  navy;  giving  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  as 


compensation  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  gun-boat  Es- 
sex for  destroying  the  rebel  ram  Arkansas;  appropriating 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  establishment  of  a 
navy  yunl  and  depot  at  Cairo;  providing  for  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  aid  seamen  to  desert,  ami  for  tho  relief 
of  officers  and  crews  of  vessels  wrecked  or  lost  in  tho  serv- 
ice.—The  House  joint  resolution  releasing  Captain  Ericsson 
from  part  of  his  contract  for  building  thoiron-clada  Puri- 
tan aud  Dictator  was,  after  some  debate,  adopted  without 
amendment.— Resolutions  were  also  adopted  calling  on  the 
President  for  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Emigra- 
tion and  for  papers  relating  to  the  exportation  of  arms. 

June  23.  The  House  Post  Route  bill  and  the  bills  remit- 
ting duties  on  goods  imported  for  Sanitary  Fairs  and 
providing  compensation  to  officers  and  soldiers  for  proper- 
ty sacrificed  while  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  were 
passed. — The  House  joint  resolution  making  provision  to 
fill  the  deficiency  in  the  appropriation  for  payment  of  sol- 
diers in  the  Western  departments  was  adopted. — The  bill 
to  repeal  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  (as  passed  in  1793  aud 
reconstituted  in  I860)  was  passed  by  a vote  of  27  to  12. 
This  hill  having  already  passed  the  House  thus  becomes  a 
law.  Davis  addressed  the  Senate  at  length  in  opposition 
to  tho  measure,  holding  it  to  bo  contrary  to  a wise  and 
well-understood  prevision  of  the  Constitution.  Saulsbury 
followed  in  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  delay  action 
upon  this  Important  question  involving  a change  in  tho 
organic  law  of  the  country.  The  Senate,  after  tho  passage 
of  this  bill,  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  amend- 
atory of  the  Enrollment  act.  The  debute  on  it  consumed 
the  remainder  of  the  day  and  the  entire  night  session,  last- 
ing up  to  a late  hour.— The  amendment  authorizing  the 
enlistment  of  men  for  one  year  was  adopted  by  25  to  14. 
Mr.  Wilson  moved  this  amendment.  He  said  that  he 
wanted  to  fill  our  armies  with  true  and  brave  men,  and  at 
the  same  time  save  manufactures  and  commerce.  In  filling 
our  armies  we  should  exercise  our  reason  and  not  injure 
any  interest  of  the  country.  Every  thing  taught  him  that 
our  laws  should  bear  as  lightly  as  possible  upon  our  people. 
He  believed  that  in  ninety  days  we  could  put  five  men 
into  the  field  to  one  for  three  years.  He  hoped  that  after 
the  vote  in  the  Senate  and  the  manifestation  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol  the  Senate  would  not  do  what  the  coun- 
try would  consider  a hard  thing.  Another  amendment  was 
then  offered  by  Mr.  Collamer,  proposing  that  the  price  of 
commutation  should  be  fixed  at  $5(10.  This  was  rejected 
by  a vote  of  7 to  24.  Nothing  farther  was  accomplished 

and  tho  Senate  adjourned  after  midnight. June  24.  A 

bill  was  passed  to  increase  telegraphic  facilities  between 
tlie  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States  and  Idaho. — A resolution 
was  adopted  inquiring  of  the  President  whether  authority 
has  been  given  by  the  Government  to  any  persons  to  in- 
duce men  to  emigrate  from  Ireland  or  Canada  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entering  our  army  or  navy. June  25.  Tho  bills 

providing  for  compensation  to  postmasters  by  salaries  in- 
stead  of  commissions,  and  for  tire  improvement  of  the 
Government  insane  hospital  grounds,  were  passed. — The 
House  $400,000,000  Loan  bill  was  reported  back  from  the 
Finance  Committee  and  ordered  to  be  printed. — The  re- 
port of  the  Conference  Committee  appointed  to  adjust  the 
disagreements  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  Internal  Revenue 
bill  was  submitted  and  adopted.  As  the  report  was  also 
concurred  in  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  bill  now 
only  needs  the  President's  signature  to  be  a law. — As  now 
finally  fixed  upon,  tho  tax  on  whisky  will  be  one  dollar 
and  a half  per  gallon  after  the  1st  of  July  proximo  till  the 
1st  of  February  next,  after  which  latter  period  it  will  be 
two  dollars  per  gallon. — On  incomes  the  tax  is  five  per 
cent,  on  all  over  $000,  and  not  exceeding  $5000 ; on  in- 
comes from  $5000  to  $10,000,  seven  and  a half  per  cent.  ; 

exceeding  10,000,  ten  per  cent. Jpne  27.  The  House 

joint  resolution  providing  for  the  publication  of  a full 
Army  Register  to  contain  a roster  of  ull  field,  line,  and 
staff  officers  of  Volunteers,  who  have  been  in  the  army 
during  the  war,  was  agreed  to. — The  House  substitute  for 
the  bill  to  establish  a navy-yard  and  d6pot  at  Cairo,  name- 
ly : to  appoint  a Commission  to  examine  and  report  upon  a 
proper  site,  was  also  agreed  to.—1 The  House  $400,000,000 
Loan  bill  was  then  taken  up  and  passed  with  an  amend- 
ment rendering  the  $75,000,000  loan  now  in  tire  market 
subject  to  State  and  municipal  taxation,  and  giving  valid- 
ity to  the  engraved  signature  of  the  Register  of  the  Treas- 
ury on  Government  notes  and  bonds The  Senate  also 

passed  a bill  encouraging  immigration. — The  Judiciary 
Committee  made  a report  on  the  case  of  the  Arkansas 
Senators,  to  the  effect  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  seats, 
and  that  tlieir  State  can  not  rightfully  claim  representa- 
tion in  Congress  until  its  citizens  shall  be  able  to  main- 
tain their  State  government  without  the  support  of  the 
army  of  tlie  United  States — The  House  joint  resolution 
continuing  the  fifty  per  cent,  increase  011  imports  was 

adopted. June  28.  The  bill  for  tho  relief  of  the  officers 

of  Indian  regiments,  and  that  amendatory  of  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  commercial  intercourse  between  loyal  and  in- 
surrectionary States,  were  passed. 

House.— June  22.  A resolution  to  close  the  session  on 
Thursday  tlie  30th  Inst  was  adopted.— Tlie  chief  business 
of  the  day  related  to  the  bill  authorizing  an  additional 
loan  of  $400,000,000.  The  section  of  the  bill  exempting 
tho  bonds  issued  under  it  from  State  and  municipal  tax- 
ation was  stricken  out,  after  a long  and  spirited  debate, 
by  a vote  of  01  to  44. — —June  23.  The  $400,000,000  Loan 
bill,  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  day's  session, 
was  finally  passed.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  borrow,  from  time  to  time,  $400,000,000,  for 
which  lie  shall  issue  bonds  redeemable  in  not  less  than 
five  nor  more  than  thirty  years,  or,  if  deemed  more  expe- 
dient, forty  years,  and  to  hear  an  interest  of  six  per  cent. 

per  annum,  payable  semi-annually  in  coin Jane  24. 

Bills  were  passed  for  carrying  into  effect  the  treaty  with 
Groat  Britain  for  the  settlement  of  the  title  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  and  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company,  and  to  ena- 
ble tlie  New  York  Assay-office  to  make  more  prompt  re- 
turns for  deposits  in  bullion  — The  Senate  bill  for  a navy- 
yard  and  naval  depot  at  Cairo  was  amended  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of«  commission  to  report  to  the 
'next  session  of  Congress  upon  the  most  suitable  location 

on  Western  waters  for  such  a naval  establishment. 

June  25.  Tlie  bill  amendatory  of  tlie  Enrollment  act  was 
taken  up,  aud  the  speeches  on  it  occupied  the  remainder 
of  tlie  day!  but  no  vote  was  reached.  Garfield  aud  Schenck, 
of  Ohio,  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  draft  commutation. 
Mr.  Fernando  Wood  made  a speech  denouncing  tlie  war 
and  insisting  that  it  should  be  immediately  Btopped.  Ho 
•became  so  offensive  and  violent  in  his  remarks  that  he 
was  hissed  by  members — a manifestation  of  disapproba- 
tion which  is  not  remembered  to  have  been  ever  before 

shown  a Representative  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

June  27.  The  Senate’s  amendments  to  the  Tariff  bill  were 
acted  upon,  and  a large  number  of  them  adopted,  the  re- 
mainder being  left  for  the  adjustment  of  a conference 
committee. — The  bill  to  carry  into  effect.thc  treaty  with 
Colombia  was  passed. — Tlie  Scnute'%  amendments  to  the 
bill  exempting  from  duties  goods  imported  for  the  lute  Chi- 
cago Sanitary  Fair  wero  concurred  in. — The  bill  amend- 
atory of  tlie  Enrollment  act  was  again  the  subject  of  a 
prolonged  debate,  the  main  point  of  discussion  being,  ns 
on  previous  days,  the  proposition  to  repeal  the  $300  draft 
Commutation,  which,  on  being  put  to  a vote,  was  again 

defeated,  but  this  time  by  only  two  majority. June  28. 

Tho  Senate's  amendment  to  the  Loan  bill,  to  make  the 
seventy-five  millions  of  bonds  recently  advertised  subject 
to  State  and  municipal  tax,  was  agreed  to.  The  House 
then  reconsidered  the  vote  of  the  previous  night,  by  which 
Suiithers's  substitute  for  the  bill  to  regulate  and  provide 
for  the  enrolling  and  calling  out  of  the  national  forces  was 
rejected.  The  substitute  was  passed:  it  provides  that  no 
payment  of  money  shall  release  a drafted  man  from  mili- 
tary service;  and  also  provides  that  every  volunteer  or 
substitute  that  maybe  accepted  for  one  year  shall  be  paid 
a bounty  of  $200,  for  two  years  $300,  and  for  three  years 
$400,  to  be  paid  at  Btated  intervals ; and  that  in  case  of 
the  death  of  the  volunteer  or  substitute,  the  money  shall 
be  paid  to  his  wife,  children,  or  legal  representatives.  The 
Semite  bill  for  the  better  organization  of  tho  Quarter-mas- 
’ tor's  Department  was  then  passed  as  amended ; also  the 
bill  facilitating  Admiralty  cases  in  New  York. 

general  grant’s  campaign. 

The  situation  at  Petersburg  remained  essentially  unal- 
tered after  tho  assaults  made  on  Saturday,  June  18,  until 
the  succeeding  Wednesday,  when  Grant  commenced  an 
important  movement  on  his  left,  for  the  purpose  of  more 
closely  investing  the  city,  by  seizing  the  Weldon  Railroad. 
Petersburg  communicates  with  the  South  by  means  of 
three  railroads— the  Petersburg  and  Suffolk,  the  Peters- 
burg and  Weldon,  and  the  Petersburg  and  Lynchburg. 


Now  the  line  which  Grant’s  army  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
21st,  stretched  across  .th  ■ Appomattox;  Butler’s  two  corps 
north  of  that  river,  fro  ng  Petersburg  on  the  east,  and 
the  four  corps  of  the  Ai  y of  the  Potomac  on  tlie  south, 
fronting  Petersburg  in  that  direction.  Butthls  line  crossed 
only  one  of  the  three  railroads  above-mentioned,  viz. , the 
Petersburg  and  Suffolk. 

It  was  now  certain  that  Grant  must  do  one  of  three 
things : he  must  recross  his  army  to  the  north  side  of  the 
Appomattox,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  a position  between 
the  Confederate  army  and  Richmond;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  move  to  the  left,  striking  at  the  Weldon  Road ; or 
remain  where  he  was,  aud  attempt  to  take  Petersburg  by 
assault.  In  the  first  and  third  case  he  must  meet  and 
overcome  great  obstacles,  having  to  carry  intrenched  posi- 
tions. It  was  so  plainly  his  policy  to  move  against  the 
Weldon  Road  that  General  Lee  acted  on  this  supposition. 
Thus  it  happened  that  on  Wednesday,  the  22d,  when  the 
Second  aud  Sixth  corps  left  the  right— their  places  being 
taken  by  the  Eighteenth— and  moved  to  a position  near  tlie 
Weldon  Road,  they  met  a rebel  corps  under  General  Hill. 
It  was  expected  that  the  Sixth  Corps  would  have  communi- 
cated with  the  left  of  the  Second  (Barlow's  Division),  but 
before  this  had  been  effected  tho  enemy  had  pierced  the 
centre.  This  movement,  so  rapid  and  unlooked  for,  led 
Barlow  to  fall  back,  which  left  tho  Third  Division  (Birney’s) 
open  to  a fiauk  attack.  The  enemy  got  possession  of  Bir- 
ney’s rifle-pits  and  summoned  the  inen  to  surrender,  but 
the  suggestion  of  Libey  Prison  not  proving  an  inviting  one, 
only  about  two  thousand  were  captured,  the  ot..ors  fight- 
ing their  way  to  the  rear.  M’Knight’s  battery  four 
guns  was  also  captured  by  the  enemy.  The  Division  was 
soon  re-formed  and  awaited  the  repetition  of  Hill’s  attack, 
which  was  this  time  repulsed ; and  the  Sixth  Corps  coming 
up  on  the  left  of  the  Second,  joined  in  an  attack  on  the  en- 
emy, in  which  the  position  and  many  of  the  prisoners 
which  had  been  lost  were  retaken.  Tliis  advance  of  our 
forces  on  the  left  placed  the  Weldon  Road  within  range  of 
our  artillery,  rendering  it  useless  to  the  Confederates.  Si- 
multaneously with  tliis  movement  Wilson’s  division  of 
cavalry  struck  the  railroad  by  a circuitous  route,  and  tore 
up  tlie  rails  for  some  distance.  Our  advance  to  the  left 
was  met  by  a corresponding  advance  of  Lee’s  army  in  the 
same  direction,  Beauregard  being  left  to  defend  Petersburg. 
At  last  accounts  our  guns  were  firing  into  the  bridge  at 
Petersburg. 

On  Friday,- the  24th,  there  was  some  heavy  artillery 
fighting,  in  which  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  corps  frere  princi- 
pally engaged.  Baldy  Smith  opened  fire  on  Petersburg  in 
the  morning,  sustaining  the  attack  for  an  hour.  This  was 
occasioned  by  the  enemy’s  firing  from  the  heights  upon 
the  Eighteenth  Corps  on  our  right  After  the  filing 
ceased  the  rebels  made  a charge  against  Smith’s  lines, 
which  was  repulsed  with  great  loss  to  the  enemy.  The 
prisoners  taken  by  our  forces  were  many  of  them  boys  un- 
der eighteen  years  of  age,  who  had  nevertheless  been  three 
years  in  the  service.  Since  Wednesday  the  22d  there  lias 
been  no  severe  fighting. 

Sheridan,  who  has  been  operating  successfully  on  tlie 
roads  north  of  Richmond,  reached  Wilcox's  Landing,  where 
his  rear  was  attacked  on  Saturday,  June  25,  and  some  of 
his  men  captured,  but  by  the  assistance  of  tlie  gun-boata 
he  effected  the  crossing  of  the  James  with  his  entire  train. 
General  Wilson,  after  his  raid  on  the  Weldon  road,  push- 
ed on  to  Burkesville,  where  lie  was  last  heard  from,  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  railroad  lines  leading  westward  from 
Richmond  and  Petersburg.  Crook  and  Averill,  togeiher 
with  Hunter,  are  still  operating  in  the  mean  time  upon 
tho  communications  on  the  west  and  northwest  of  the 
Confederate  capital.  There  is  therefore  no  important 
railroad  communication  of  Richmond  which  is  not  dis- 
turbed, if  not  destroyed,  by  the  Federal  cavalry.  This- 
fact  will  doubtless  soon  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
campaign,  inasmuch  as  an  army  harassed  in  this  manner 
must  sooner  or  later  be  compelled  to  seek  a more  favora- 
ble position,  or  else  to  fight  at  a remarkable  disadvantage. 
It  should  be  added  that  Palmer,  in  a late  expedition  into 
the  centre  of  North  Carolina,  cut  the  Wilmington  and 
Weldon  Railroad  near  Goldsboro. 

general  Sherman’s  campaign. 

General  Sherman's  army  is  still  confronted  by  the  Ken- 
esaw  Mountain.  The  rainy  weather  and  endangered  com- 
munications have  proved  very  annoying  impediments. 
Sherman’s  communications  are  guarded  by  General  Rous- 
seau’s command.  It  was  expected  that  after  Sturgis’s  de- 
feat Forrest  would  strike  at  the  railroads  between  Nash- 
ville and  Chattanooga.  Between  Rousseau  and  Smith  it 
is  probable  that  the  attempts  of  the  enemy  in  tliis  direc- 
tion will  be  baffled.  General  Rousseau  has  made  every 
preparation  to  receive  the  rebels,  and  lias  placed  his  de- 
fenses along  the  railroads  and  in  the  towns  of  import- 
ance, in  the  very  best  conditions.  The  numerical  force 
of  the  garrison  lias  been  increased  as  far  as  possible,  and 
more  cavalry  has  been  asked  for. 

Our  lines  have  been  pressed  steadily  forward,  and  on 
the  19th  an  important  position  was  gained  by  General 
Howard.  In  attempting  to  retake  this  position  the  en- 
emy lost  seven  or  eight  hundred  men.  Tlie  rebel  line 
was  strongly  fortified,  and  on  our  left  was  protected  by 
a swamp.  On  Monday,  June  27,  Sherman  attacked  the 
enemy’s  position  at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  at  the  south- 
west end,  at' 8 A.M.  While  M’Pherson  was  engaged  at 
this  point  Thomas  attacked  at  a point  a mile  farther  to 
the  south ; but  the  assault  in  both  cases  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. M’Pherson’s  loss  was  about  500,  and  Thomas's  2000. 
General  llarker  and  Colonel  Dan  MHJook  are  reported 
mortally  wounded,  and  Colonel  Rice  very  seriously.  Two 
hundred  rebels  were  captured. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  rebel  General  Whar- 
ton, with  a force  of  2500  men,  crossed  tho  railroad  between 
Kingston  and  Dalton,  capturing  and  burning  five  freight 
trains  loaded  with  supplies.  Two  days  afterward  Captain 
Glover  captured  two  freight  trains  near  Rcsnca. 

Desertions  from  tlie  rebel  army  are  quite  frequent.  On 
tho  24tli  a camp  of  conscripts,  about  six  miles  from  Mari- 
etta, numbering  800  men,  broke  for  our  lines.  Six  hun- 
dred of  them  got  in;  the  rest  wero  recaptured. 

THE  SOUTHWEST. 

On  the  22d  Magruder  attacked  two  companies  of  the 
Twelfth  Iowa  at  the  month  of  the  White  River;  by  the 
assistance  of  the  gun-boat  Lexington  tlie  attack  was  re- 
pulsed. 

General  Marmaduke  was  reported  moving  against  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas. 

On  tlie  25th  General  Pillow,  surrounding  Lafayette 
with  a force  of  3000  men,  sent  a flag  of  truce  to  Colonel 
Watkins  who  was,  with  400  men,  defending  the  town,  de- 
manding a surrender.  The  demand  was  refused,  and  the 
rebels  making  an  assault  were  repulsed.  Lafayette  is  in 
Georgia,  20  miles  south  of  Chattanooga.  - 


foreign  news. 

TnE  dano-gkrman  question. 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  progress  made  in  settling 
the  matters  in  dispute  between  Denmark  and  the  allied 
powers.  Tlie  former  insists  upon  the  line  of  the  Scblei  as 
its  southern  boundary.  On  the  other  hand,  theTJermanic 
Confederation  appear  equally  determined  that  Schleswig 
shall  not  be  conceded  to  Denmark  except  by  the  consent 
of  the  people  of  Sclileswig.  Tlie  position  of  the  neutral 
powers — the  most  important  element  in  the  question—is 
still  undetermined.  Earl  Russell  has  intimated  that, 
should  the  Austrian  fleet  proceed  to  the  Baltic  when  hos- 
tilities were  resumed,  England  would  be  compelled  to  send 
a fleet  also. 

There  were  rumors  that  the  present  British  Ministry 
would  be  broken  up  by  the  Tories  on  account  of  the  pop- 
ular dissatisfaction  concerning  the  Danish  question ; but 
this  demonstration  seems  to  have  failed,  not  being  ade- 
quately supported  by  the  Conservative  party.  The  Morn- 
ing Herald  contends  that  a new  Ministry  under  Lord  Der- 
by would  obtain  for  the  Germans  the  line  of  the  Sclilei  for 
the  Danish  frontier,  while  they  will  not  give  it  to  Bail 
Russell  until  he  has  actually  gone  to  war  for  it. 

The  same  paper,  in  reply  to  the  excuse  that  Conserva- 
tives would  have  done  no  better  than  the  Ministry,  says 
that  they  would  have  known  their  own  minds,  they  would 
have  determined  how  far  it  was  the  duty  and  interest  of 
England  to  defend  Denmark,  and  they  /ould  have  intl- 
. muted  their  decision  in  clear  and  -uuuistakable  terms  to 
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ty,  had  ruined  him.  On  the  profits  of  his  army 
contracts  he  had  started  a cotton  manufactory. 
He  might  have  become  a second  Richard  Lenoir ; 
but  peace  came,  and  Manchester,  all  prohibi- 
tive and  protective  enactments  notwithstanding, 
poked  its  nose  of  smoking  brick  into  France,  and 
Thomas  Prudence  was  ruined.  Madame  de 
Kergolay  hastened  to  the  succor  of  the  man  who 
had  saved  her  from  starvation.  But  Thomas 
was  old,  and  wanted  little.  ‘ ‘ I am  sick  of  com- 
merce,” he  said.  “ My  failure  is  a punishment 
for  having  taken  contracts  under  the  usurper. 
Diantre!  how  the  rouleaux  used  to  roll  in, 
though ! But  that  is  all  over  now.  I am  grow- 
ing old  and  foolish.  Let  me  come  back  to  you, 
Madame  la  Baronne,  and  be  your  footman. 
Promote  me  to  be  your  butler,  if  you  like.  I 
have  ray  old  livery  still  by  mo,  and  I will  serve 
you  as  faithfully  as  I did  in  the  days  when  you 
were  the  Chatelaine  of  Vieux  Sablons.” 

“You  shall  be  my  friend  and  adviser  in  the 
evening- of  my  days,”  cried  Madame  de  Kergo- 
lay, clasping  the  old  man’s  hand. 

And  so,  indeed,  Thomas  Prudence,  otherwise 
Vieux  Sablons,  was ; but  he  would  never  con- 
sent to  divest  himself  of  his  livery,  or  to  consider 
himself  as  any  thing  but  an  attached  and  favor- 
ed menial  of  the  great  house  of  Vieux  Sablons. 

In  this  light— the  menial  light— without  the 
attachment  or  the  favor,  the  octogenarian  was 
regarded  by  the  superb  young  gentleman  now 


QUITS  ALONE. 

Br  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  BLANK  HEART  OF  THE  SCAPE-GRACE. 

Edgar  was  left  to  enjoy  the  remainder  of  his 
Chambertin  alone.  He  did  ample  justice  to  it, 
and  was  further  privileged  to  smoke  his  cigar — 
a favor  not  extended  to  any  other  male  visitor. 
It  was  perhaps  as  well,  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  quiet,  that  the  baroness  did  not  “receive” 
when  Edgav  favored  the  establishment  with  his 
presence.  To  tell  the  truth,  he  rather  alarmed 
the  feeble  old  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  com- 
posed his  grand-aunt’s  social  circle.  He  was  a 
little  too  boisterous,  and  a little  too  insolent; 
and  the  old  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  were 
high-spirited,  albeit  feeble,  declined,  sometimes 
with  considerable  warmth,  to  bow  to  lift’  dicta- 
tion. But  to  his  aunt  he  must  always  be  Lord 
Paramount.  She  invariably  deferred  to  him. 
He  could  never  be  in  the  wrong.  Was  he  not 
her  grand-nephew,  the  only  being  upon  earvh 
left  to  remind  her  of  her  English  kindred  ? 

The  outbreak  of  the  great  French  revolution 
had  found  Madame  de  Kergolay  young,  beautiful, 
and  the  wife  of  a nobleman  of  ancient  descent 
and  great  wealth,  distinguished  in  arms,  and  high 
in  his  sovereign’s  favor.  In  the  haughty  prov- 
ince of  Brittany  there  was  no  estate  better  tend- 
ed, and  no  chateau  more  stately,  than  belonged 
to  the  KerD'olfl'"'  Vieux  Sablons.  The  baron- 
ess bore  her  husband  two  daughters.  They  were 
destined  to  mate  with  nobles  of  as  illustrious  a 
line  as  their  own.  The  reiulution  came  sweep- 
ing down  like  a crimson  deltuge  on  society,  and 
all  was  engulfed  benoalh  jta  v aveg.  M.  de  Ker- 
gojay  emigrated,  leWing^ >hi%  wife  juid  infant 
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possessed  had  been  given  to  her  by  the  worn- 
out  lackey;  but  ho  treated  him  with  calm  and 
disdainful  insolence.  “Well,”  he  would  some- 
times acknowledge,  when  remonstrated  with  by 
his  grand-aunt  for  some  unusual  act  of  contu- 
meliousness toward  the  ancient  servitor,  “per- 
haps he  had  at  one  time  rendered  some  sort  of 
sendee  to  the  family.  But  it  was  ever  so  long 
ago.  Besides,  it  was  his  duty  ? and  the  roman- 
tic kind  of  gratitude  was  only  possible  in  virtu- 
ous dramas  at  the  Gvmnase.”  I wonder  what 
would  become  of  the  world  if  acts  of  duty  such 
as  Thomas  Prudence  had  performed  were  only 
possible  in  virtuous  dramas  at  a plav-house ! 

One  most  salient  characteristic  of  Edgar  Grey- 
faunt  would  be  overlooked  if  it  were  omitted  to 
mention  that  he  entertained  a profound  contempt 
for  the  people  among  whom  he  was  domiciled. 
He  went  into  French  society,  and  of  the  best,, 
because  his  relationship  to  Madame  de  Kergolay 
opened  to  him  dozens  of  doors  in  France,  while 
his  English  appellation  would  have  been  quite 
powerless  in  like  regard  in  the  country  of  his 
birth.  He  spoke  French  fluently,  because  he 
had  been  brought  up  at  the  College  Louis-lc- 
Grand ; but  no  protectionist  farmer  had  ever  a 
livelier  dislike  and  heartier  contempt  for  the 
French  than  Mr.  Edgar  Greyfaunt.  He  held 
the  Greyfaunts  of  Lancashire  to  be  infinitely  su- 
perior in  point  of  extraction,  status,  and  polish, 
not  only  to  the  Kergolays,  but  to  all  the  Rohans, 
Noailles,  Condds,  or  Montmorencys  in  the  Libro 
d'Oro  of  France.  As,  however,  it  was  only  the 
allowance  his  grand-aunt  made  him  tliat’kept 
him  from  starving,  he  resigned  himself  to  his  lot, 
and  contented  himself  with  abusing  and  sneer- 
ing at  the  people  in  whose  midst  he  lived.  “I 
have  a turn  for  drawing  and  painting,”  he  would 
remark  to  such  English  exquisites  as  he  from 
time  to  time  met  in  Paris;  “and  so,  as  a gen- 
tleman must  do  something  in  a country  where 
there  are  no  field-sports  worth  having,  and  the 
Church  is  impossible,  and  Literature  is  snuffy 
and  vulgar,  and  the  Bar  low,  I moved  the  old 
lady  to  place  me  with  Delaroche,  who  lets  me 
do  what  I like,  and  makes  much  of  me.  In 
France,  you  know,  it  is  the  custom  for  artists  to 
go  into  society.  David,  the  scoundrel,  was  a 
baron;  and  so  was  Gros;  and  they  give  Us  a 
plentiful  share  of  crosses  and  red  ribbons.  A 
fellow  doesn’t  mind  going  in  for  art  if  he’s  looked 
up  to,  and  is  decorated,  and  goes  to  court,  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing.  But  it  wouldn’t  do  in 
England,  you  know.  I should  be  obliged  to  go 
into  the  army,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and 
keep  the  paint-pot  dark.”  After  which  profound 
exposition  of  the  proprieties  Prince  Greyfaunt’s 
exquisite  friends  would  opine  that  he  had  acted 
very  sensibly,  and  that  so  long  as  he  remained 
in  that  confounded  hole,  meaning  Paris,  it  was 
just  as  well  to  spoil  canvas  as  to  do  nothing  at 
all.  But  he  must  never  forget,  they  told  him, 
what  he  owed  to  society,  and  when  the  old  lady 
(meaning  his  grand-aunt)  died,  and  cut  up  well, 
he  would  return  to  his  native  country,  live  as  a 
gentleman  should,  and  keep  the  paint-pots  very 
dark  indeed. 

Prince  Edgar  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  second 
cigar,  and  of  the  Charabcrtin  too ; he  had  taken 
his  coffee,  his  petit  verre,  and  his  chasse.  It  was 
nearly  ten  o’clock.  On  his  condescending  visits 
the  vigils  of  the  Marais  were  prolonged  until 
eleven,  and  it  now  occurred  to  him  that  he  might 
join  the  ladies.  ‘ ‘ There  will  be  that  stupid  old 
abbe  prosing  away  as  usual,”  he  remarked,  with 
a yawn,  “but  I suppose  I must  endure  him.” 
Presently  a bitter  smile  came  over  him  at  the 
thought  that  he  had  spoken  of  Lily  as  one  of  the 
‘ ‘ ladies.”  Who  was  the  little  thing  ? He  would 
ask  Vieux  Sablons. 

“A  protegee  of  Madame  la  Baronne,”  replied 
the  servitor,  with  a low  bow. 

“Charity,  I suppose?”  continued  the  young 
man. 

“ The  usual  charity  and  benevolence  of  Ma- 
dame la  Baronne,”  replied  Thomas,  laying  re- 
spectful emphasis  on  the  words. 

“Ah!  my  good  aunt  does  not  consider  that 
her  charity  has  a tendency  to  eat  her  natural 
heirs  out  of  house  and  home.  Upon  my  word, 
her  house  is  a receptacle  for  the  lame,  the  halt, 
and  the  blind.  I do  believe  that  half  the  people 
who  come  here  are  no  better  than  a pack  of  old 
paupers.  My  friends  call  this  place  the  Ddpot 
de  Mendicite.  Who  is  that  Babctte,  for  in- 
stance?” 

“Charity,”  repeated  Vieux  Sablons,  “but  a 
very  excellent  and  faithful  servant.” 

“As  you  also  deem  yourself,  no  doubt,  my 
most  exemplary  Vieux  Sablons,’’  said  Edgar,  as 
he  lazily  rose.  “1  wonder  where  my  aunt 
picked  up  that  little  English  girl?  Do  you 
know  ?” 

“No,  Sir,”  responded  the  ex-contractor,  tell- 
ing, with  the  purest  intentions,  a deliberate  false- 
hood. 

“Out  of  the  gutter,  I presume.  My  aunt  is 
not  particular.  She  prefers  rags  to  ermine. 
The  little  thing  is  passable.  What  do  you 
think,  hey?” 

“Monsieur  is  good  enough  to  say  so.” 

“ She  is  more  than  passable,  most  respectable 
fox.  Is  there  any  kissing  allowed  in  the  pan- 
try?” 

“ I respect  my  mistress  and  benefactress,  I re- 
spect youth  and  innocence,  and  I respect  my- 
self,” said  the  old  man,  in  a low  voice. 

“The  first  we  know  all  about;  it  is  an  old 
story.  The  second  is  youth  and  innocence’s 
affair.  The  third  concerns  yourself,  and  is  no 
very  important  matter.  Well,  I will  go  and  see 
the  little  thing,  and  draw  her  out.  Upon  my 
honor  she  is  a great  deal  more  than  passable.” 

And  flinging  his  napkin  on  the  table  he  con- 
descended to  stroll  into  the  drawing-room. 

“Monsieur  Edgar  Greyfaunt,”  muttered  the 
old  servant,  as  he  clattered  to  and  fro  with  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  jtftbte^  putting  everything 
in  its  place  in  clipboard  and  pantry,  “you  are  a 


gentilhomme ; and  the  grand-nephew  of  my  be- 
loved mistress;  and  clever,  and  handsome,  and 
very  fashionable;  but,  upon  my  word,  I think 
you  have  no  more  heart  than  this  empty  bottle.” 

He  was  holding  the  flask  of  Chambertin  in  his 
hand.  There  was  just  a drain  of  the  rare  old 
wine  left,  and  he  poured  it  into  a glass  and 
drank  it  off,  and  smacked  his  thin  old  lips.  Al- 
though but  dregs  the  dram  was  generous,  and 
gave  him  courage  for  a bolder  thought. 

“ And,  upon  my  word,  Monsieur  Edgar  Grey- 
faunt,” he  concluded,  “my  private  opinion  is, 
that  you  are  a very  finished  scoundrel,  and  will 
come  to  a bad  end.” 

A little  after  eleven  o’clock  the  Prince  lighted 
a cigar  and  went  down  to  the  Cafe'  Anglais. 

“How  much  money  has  he  asked  you  for?” 
said  the  abbe,  as  the  door  closed  behind  Edgar. 

“Five  thousand  francs,”  replied  the  baroness, 
putting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  “Poor 
dear  fellow,  he  says  he  will  be  ruined  if  I can 
not  raise  that  sum  by  Tuesday  next.  Dear  abbd, 
you  must  go  to-morrow  to  my  notary.” 

“And  you  have  but  ten  thousand  francs  a 
year.  Madame  la  Baronne,  this  misguided 
youth  will  be  the  ruin  of  you.” 

The  Abbe  Chatain  was  pacing  the  room  with 
long  soft  strides,  but  a most  melancholy  visage. 

“Let  him  be  ruined,”  he  resumed,  halting. 
“Better  that  he  should  suffer  than  yon,  than 
your  widows  and  orphans,  than  your  beggars 
and  penitents.  Let  him  suffer.  It  may  do  him 
good.” 

“Lily  did  not  hear  this  lugubrious  conversa- 
tion. • She  was  in  bed.  By  the  time  the  abbe 
had  departed  she  was  asleep’  dreaming  of  Edgar 
Greyfaunt. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

POOR  LITTLE  LILY. 

Woe  for  the  little  woman ! for  she  was  a wo- 
man now.  She  woke  up  the  next  morning,  and 
she  loved  the  Scape-grace. 

Had  any  one  come  to  her,  and  said,  “Lily, 
you  are  in  love,”  she  would,  with  pretty  earnest- 
ness, have  repudiated  the  charge.  She  would 
have  pleaded  that  she  knew  nothing  about  love ; 
that  she  had  read  but  few  love-tales,  and  heard 
but  few  persons  talk  about  love ; that  she  had 
been  Quite  Alone  all  her  life,  and,  in  default 
(until  very  recently)  of  there  being  any  one  to 
love  her,  was  ignorant  of  the  precise  manner  in 
which  affection,  although  directed  toward  an- 
other object,  should  be  repudiated. 

Woe  for  the  little  woman!  She  loved  the 
Scape-grace  nevertheless. 

Love  came  to  her  as  no  smirking  Cupid  with 
purple  wings  to  fetter  her  with  shackles  made 
from  wreaths  of  roses.  Love  was  no  powdered 
shepherd,  as  in  the  tapestries  in  the  baroness’s 
chamber,  with  flowers  in  his  wig,  and  ribbons  to 
his  crook.  Love  came  silently,  and  sat  over 
against  her  little  bed,  and  said,  “I  am  here; 
and,  henceforth,  you  must  be  my  slave  and  bond- 
servant.” 

She  was  too  weak  to  battle  with  him.  She 
was  too  candid  to  deny  him.  She  was  tdo  good 
to  tell  a lie  to  herself,  and  call  love  liking.  She 
acknowledged  him,  bowed  down  before  him,  and 
gave  herself  up  to  him,  a submissive,  truthful 
captive. 

It  seemed  to  be  a love  to  which  there  had  been 
no  beginning,  and  to  which  there  could  be  no 
end.  Marriage — the  thought  never  entered  her 
head.  Passion — she  knew  not  what  passion  was. 
To  be  beloved  again — she  never  nurtured  a hope 
that  he  whom  she  loved  would  ever  return  her 
love,  or  even  know  of  it.  It  was  more  the  sub- 
lime side  of  the  love  of  a child  for  her  doll ; and 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  there  was,  as 
usual,  but  one  step.  To  lavish  boundless  affec- 
tion on  an  object  which  was,  to  her,  inanimate 
and  unconscious ; to  pour  terms  of  affection  into 
deaf  ears,  to  mirror  herself  in  blind  eyes,  to  gloat 
over  breathless  lips,  to  cherish  an  image  which, 
without,  is  only  paint,  and  varnish,  and  scraps 
of  ribbon ; and,  within,  only  rags  and  saw-dust — 
this  is  what  the  child  does  with  her  doll ; and 
this  is  what  Lily  Floris  did  with  the  idol  of  Ed- 
gar Greyfaunt,  which  she  had  built  up  in  the 
corner  of  her  soul.  A spruce  Fetish,  forsooth. 
A golden  calf,  or  one  shining  at  least  with  the 
bravest  Dutch  metal.  A curled  and  oiled  Mum- 
bo-Jumbo;  but  she  worshiped  it  in  secret,  and 
with  a devouring  adoration.  Had  she,  in  her 
dreary  childhood,  been  given  more  dolls  to  play 
with,  she  might  not,  perhaps,  have  been  so  ready 
to  fall  in  love  with  the  stalwart  waxen  puppet 
that  was  called  Edgar  Greyfaunt. 

Do  you  reproach  her  for  falling  in  love  at 
first  sight?  Silly  girls,  at  her  age,  and  loving 
as  she  did,  usually  do  so.  The  prudent  virgins 
are  vaccinated,  and  take  the  disorder  slowly,  and 
in  the  mildest  form;  albeit,  on  them,  often,  in 
middle  life,  the  disease  falls  again  with  appall- 
ing virulence,  and  kills  them.  The  foolish  vir- 
gins catch  the  infection  at  once,  and  have  it  hot 
and  strong ; and  hnppy  are  those  who  get  over 
it,  and  rise  again,  cured,  but  scarred  for  life. 

Besides,  is  there  any  love  at  first  sight  ? One 
doubts  it.  Is  not  the  first  fortuitous  rencounter 
with  the  object  that  is  to  be  beloved  merely  the 
realization  of  an  ideal  that  has  been  nourished 
in  the  heart  for  years?  It  seemed  to  Lily  as 
though  she  had  always  been  thinking  of  Edgar 
Greyfaumt  ever  since  she  was  a child,  and  now 
he  had  come.  She  had  always  loved,  and  would 
always  continue  to  love  him. 

Had  there  been  two  parties  to  this  amorous 
action  a third  might  have  interposed  in  the  suit. 
An  interpleader  might  have  arisen  in  the  shape 
of  jealousy.  Lily  would  have  dreamt  of  a rival, 
feared  her,  hated  her  perhaps;  for  as  it  is  in  the 
power  of  Love  to  mollify  and  sweeten  all  evil 
thoughts,  so  is  it  unhappily  within  his  attributes 
to  turn  all  that  is  good  into  poison  and  venom. 
But  Lily  was  plaintiff,  defendant,  counsel,  at- 
torney, judge,  jury,  usher,  and  auditory  all  in 
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one.  She  stated  her  own  case,  and  replied  to 
herself.  She  summed  up  herself,  and  herself 
gave  the  verdict,  and  herself  delivered  the  ver- 
dict. It  was  always  to  the  same  effect : that  she 
loved  Edgar  Greyfaunt. 

But  he,  handsome,  gifted,  courted — did  he 
love,  was  he  beloved  by,  another  ? Well,  Lily 
thought  upon  this  sometimes,  and  trembled,  and 
her  heart  swooned  within  her.  But  she  was  not 
always  possessed  by  the  thought.  Love  is  so 
far  merciful  as  not  perpetually  to  insist  on  the 
unknown  eventuality.  If  the  young  who  love 
in  secret  suffered  this  torture  of  fear  without  in- 
termission they  would  go  out  and  drown  them- 
selves. If  a man  of  threescore  years  and  ten, 
who  knows  his  end  to  be  imminent,  were  always 
dwelling  upon  death,  he  would  never  be  able  to 
eat  his  dinner.  Oblivion  for  the  mind  is  as  nec- 
essary as  rest  for  the  body,  and  is  as  beneficently 
meted  out  to  us.  Labor  and  thought  without 
surcease,  would  be  intolerable. 

The  spiteful  magician  Love  has  the  art  of 
making  all  things  appear  as  they  are  not ; and 
has  been  reveling  in  that  trick  ever  since  he 
made  the  Fairy  Queen  enamored  of  the  weaver 
clown  that  had  the  jackass’s  head  instead  of  his 
own  clod  pate.  For  thousands  of  years  before 
that,  maybe,  he  worked  the  same  rascally  spell. 
Love  can  transfer,  transfuse,  transmute,  conjure 
dry  leaves  into  guineas,  dress  up  the  daw  in  pea- 
cock’s feathers,  give  the  wolf  sheep’s  clothing; 
turn  Christopher  Sly  into  a duke,  the  princess 
into  a goose-girl,  the  pumpkin  into  a coach  and 
six,  and  the  Beast  into  Prince  Azor ; quite  as 
often,  believe  me,  thfi  Beast  is  a Beast  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  only  Beauty  is  stricken  by 
Love  with  color-blindness,  and  mistakes  rusty 
black  for  brightest  crimson.  To  Lily  Edgar 
Greyfaunt  was  at  once  (but  it  was  all  conjuring) 
invested  with  the  mosglovable  attributes  of  the 
kind  gentleman  at  Greenwich  who  had  sat  by 
her  side  at  the  dinner,  and  kissed  her  when  she 
went  away.  Straightway  she  passed,  in  an  ar- 
bitrary little  parliament,  an  act  for  transferring 
stock ; and  under  this  act  all  the  love  standing 
in  the  Million  per  Cents  in  the  name  of  Will- 
iam Long  was  handed  over  to  Edgar  Greyfaunt. 
Then  she  piled  Pelion  upon  Ossa ; she  buttered 
the  fat  pig;  she  gilded  the  refined  gold;  she 
smothered  her  idol  with  roses.  She  gave  him 
all  the  love  she  felt  for  the  school-mates  who  had 
been  kind  to  her;  for  the  Bunnycastlcs ; for  the 
good-hearted  folks  at  Cutwig  & Co.’s;  for  the 
very  courier  on  board  the  steamer  who  had  treat- 
ed her  with  “joggolate.”  And  lastly,  she  be- 
stowed upon  the  vacuous  inane  Fetish  (ah ! but 
he  was  so  beautiful !)  all  the  immeasurable  love 
she  should  have  felt  for  the  parents  who  had 
neglected  and  abandoned  her.  Was  there  none 
left  for  Madame  de  Kergolay,  for  kindly  Madame 
Prudence,  for  the  homely  Babette,  for  the  cheery 
Vieux  Sablons,  for  the  good  priest?  Well! 
there  was  gratitude,  veneration;  but  what  would 
yon  have?  When  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
are  all  ablaze,  who  thinks  of  the  chimney  that 
has  caught  fire  in  a second  floor  back  in  the 
Horseferry  Road  ? 

So  much  overwhelming,  overpowering  love  did 
she  give  the  handsome  Fetish,  that  he  might 
have  staggered  and  sunk  under  the  weight.  He 
happened,  however,  to  know  nothing  about  it; 
and  had  he  known  all  about  it,  the  handsome 
brute  would  not  have  understood  it. 

But  the  fires  of  her  love  were  well  banked  up. 
The  furious  little  furnace  consumed  its  own 
smoke.  It  found  no  vent  in  sighs  and  moans,  in 
confidences  with  women,  in  tender  glances,  in 
passionate  letters,  in  sickly  poetry  (the  which 
safety-valve  has  saved  many  estimable  lads  and 
lasses  from  the  commission  of  suicide ; the  chief 
advantages  being  that,  once  in  love,  any  idiot 
can  write  poetry,  and  when  one  has  written  a 
hundred  and  thirty  stanzas,  and  duly  corrected 
them,  they  can  always  be  torn  up  and  crammed 
into  the  fire).  Lily  had  no  one  to  speak  to,  and 
no  one  to  write  to,  about  her  love.  A dim  per- 
vading consciousness  came  sometimes  over  her, 
warning  her  that  if  any  body  about  the  place — 
the  housekeeper,  the  old  lackey,  the  priest,  the 
baroness — knew  aught  of  her  secret,  the  knowl- 
edge would  be  equivalent  to  her  condemnation 
to  death.  And  so,  nothing  short  of  the  rack 
and  the  thumb-screw,  or  the  delirium  of  brain- 
fever,  would  have  made  her  confess  that  terrible 
word  of  fatefulness. 

What  could  the  poor  child  do,  then?  Let 
concealment,  like  a worm  in  the  bud,  prey  on 
her  damask  cheek  ? Not  at  all.  Her  love  cov- 
eted and  courted  concealment.  It  had  been  en- 
gendered of  a sudden,  like  a mushroom,  and 
grew  best  in  a cellar.  It  was  a modest,  and  a 
timid  and  silent  love.  It  would  have  died  for 
very  shame  had  it  been  dragged  into  the  open 
air.  Its*  sequestration  preyed  by  no  means  on 
Lily’s  cheek.  It  made  her  happy.  It  was  com- 
pany to  her.  Good  and  generous  as  the  simple 
folks  were  among  whom  she  had  been  mercifully 
thrown,  Lily  could  but  feel  that  they  were  stran- 
gers to  her.  But  now  she  had  this  love,  and 
she  was  no  longer  Quite  Alone. 

The  love  must  have  some  vent,  however,  or 
her  heart-strings  would  have  cracked.  There 
was  an  old  harpsichord  in  the  salon,  playing  on 
which  she  had  often  lulled  Madame  de  Kergolay 
to  sleep.  She  was  no  brilliant  performer,  for 
her  music-lessons  had  been  few  and  far  between, 
and  her  practice  had  been  furtively  snatched 
from  the  menial  occupations,  and  the  hours  of 
confinement  and  punishment,  at  the  Pension. 
Marcassin.  But  Lily  had  a quick  ear,  an  adroit 
finger,  and  a pretty  taste.  There  was  a pile  of 
old  pigtail  music  on  a cabinet  by  the  harpsichord 
— madrigals  and  canzonets,  ballads  and  com- 
plaintes— from  “Vive  Henri  Quatre”  to  “La 
Belle  Gabriclle,”  from  “Charmante  bergfere, 
m’aimeras-tu  ?”  to  “J’ai  vu  Dorinde;  elle  me 
sourit."  Lily  had  learned  to  play  these  fusty 
charming  productions  — to  know  even  some- 
thing of  Gluck,  and  Rameau,  and  Gr^try.  And 


sometimes  even  she  ventured  to  sing  in  a low 
tender  voice  some  ballad,  English  or  French, 
that  Madame  de  Kergolay  loved.  She  found 
herself  now  drifting  from  the  decorous  stream 
of  graven  music  into  a turbid  ocean  of  volun- 
taries and  capriccios.  It  was  her  love.  Love 
was  streaming  from  her  heart,  and  down  her 
rounded  arms,  and  from  her  fingers  on  to  the 
ebony  and  ivory  of  the  keys.  The  baroness  told 
her  that  she  was  fast  becoming  a brilliant  play- 
er. The  baroness  sighed  that  she  could  not 
afford  to  buy  her  a piano-forte.  She  declared 
that  she  would  hire  one.  The  Abbe  Chatain 
suggested  a seraphine.  None  of  them  knew  that 
it  was  Love  who  was  the  music-master.  v 

And  then,  in  the  privacy  of  her  little  chamber, 
she  would  strive  to  draw  and  delineate  the  feat- 
ures of  the  beautiful  Fetish.  Her  fingers  were 
unused  to  the  pencil,  and  she  gave  up  the  at- 
tempt disconsolately.  But  in  a bunch  of  flowi  is 
she  could  see  his  likeness ; his  face  came  forth 
among  the  crackling  embers  on  the  hearth ; his 
profile  undulated  in  the  pattern  of  the  wall- 
paper ; it  curled  in  the  smoke  from  the  house- 
tops. It  was  wreathed  in  the  fleeciness  of  the 
summer  clouds. 

Once  or  twice,  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens, 
she  detected  herself  tracing  the  letter  E with 
her  parasol  in  the  powdery  gravel.  But  Pru- 
dence being  with  her  she  hastened  to  efface  the 
letter  and  make  diagrams  of  monstrous  creatures 
with  impossible  noses  and  preternatural  cocked- 
hats.  Yet  it  seemed  as  if  the  letter  E could 
never  be  rubbed  out.  Do  all  she  could  it  was 
indelible  as  the  blood  at  Holyrood. 

At  home  she  was  less  cautious  Poetry,  in- 
deed, she  eschewed,  and,  as  has  been  said,  she 
had  no  one  to  write  to  about  him.  But  she 
found  herself  scribbling  his  name  one  day  all 
over  a blotting-pad.  It  was  “ Edgar  Greyfaunt,” 
“Monsieur  Edgar  Greyfaunt,”  “Captain  Grey- 
faunt,” “Le  Chevalier  Edgar  de  Greyfaunt,” 
“Monsieur  Ie  Baron  de  Greyfaunt-Kergolay.” 
Then  she  stopped ; but  why  not  have  gone  on 
to  prince,  or  king,  or  kaiser?  Had  Edgar  seen 
the  blotting-pad  his  enormous  vanity  would  have 
had  stomach  for  them  all. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  girls  go  on.  Poor 
Lily  indeed ! 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

A Sea-Piece. — When  Is  a fishing-boat  in  danger  of  sink- 
ing ? — When  it  has  got  a fissure  in  it. 


ie  of  them  were  scratched. 


“They’re  always  giving  things  different  resignations 
from  what  they  used  to  have,’’  said  Mrs.  Partington  to 
Ike.  “ In  my  opinion  what  they  call  the  new  ralgia  is 
catamount  to  the  old  rheumatiz.’5 


Lost!— A small  lady’s  watch  with  a white  face;  also 
two  ivory  young  ladies’  work-boxes.  A mahogany  gen- 
tleman’s dressing-case  and  a small  pony,  belonging  to  a 
young  lady  with  a silver  mane  and  tail. 


Literary. — The  “ Woman  in  White”  did  not  first  ap- 
pear in  “ Black-wood." 

Who  require  Sleep  most.— Women  require  more  sleep 
than  men,  and  farmers  less  than  those  engaged  in  any 
other  occupation.  Editors,  reporters,  printers,  and  tele- 
graph operators  need  not  sleep  at  all.  Lawyers  can  sleep 
as  much  as  they  choose,  and  keep  out  of  mischief. 

SouooLMABTER.  “How  many  kinds  of  axes  are  there?’’ 

Little  Boy.  “Broad  axe,  narrow  axe,  iron  axe,  steel 
axe,  axe  of  the  Apostles,  and  axe  my  father!" 

Schoolmaster. — “Good,  go  to  the  top  of  the  class.*’ 


Chit-Chat.—  Naturally  women  talk  more  than  men. 
The  learned  Buxtorf  informs  us  in  his  “ Hebrew  Lexicon,” 
that  the  primeval  name  Eve  is  derived  from  a root  signi- 
fying talk ; and  it  was,  perhaps,  from  a dim  idea  of  this 
kind  that  the  Rabbins  owed  their  tradition,  that  twelve 
baskets  of  chit-chat— it  could  not  be  gossip,  for  there  were 
no  neighbors  to  gossip  about — were  rained  down  into  Para- 
dise, for  Adam  and  Eve  to  amuse  themselves  with,  of 
which  twelve  Adam  picked  up  three,  and  Eve  the  other 
nine. 


Vermonters  live  to  a great  age,  as  is  well  known.  There 
are  two  men  up  there  so  old  that  they  have  forgotten  who 
they  are,  and  there  are  no  neighbors  living  who  can  re- 
member. 

Pack  your  cares  in  as  small  a space  as  you  can,  so  that 
you  can  carry  them  yourself  and  not  let  them  annoy  others. 


A debating  club  lately  discussed  the  important  question, 
•*  Whether  a cock’s  knowledge  of  daybreak  is  the  result  of 
observation  or  instinct.’’ 


Sometimes  the  sadness  which  generally  prevails  among 
the  wounded  and  dying  is  banished  by  a ludicrous  inci- 
dent. An  Irishman  who  had  been  fatally  wounded  was 
advised  by  the  surgeon  to  give  his  effects  to  a person  near 
by.  He  pulled  out  liis  razor  and  asked,  comically,  “If 
he  would  send  that  home  to  the  ould  woman."  “Yes," 
said  the  delegate.  Next  came  out  his  glasses,  and  then 
$17  65,  of  which  one  dollar  was  silver.  All  these  things 
he  wanted  sent.  But  when  the  delegate  went  to  take  them, 
he  asked  him  to  “wait  a bit.  These  doctors  are  not  al- 
ways right.  Yese  betther  be  after  seeing  whether  I’m 
going  to  die  or  not!” 

The  following  dialogue  is  said  to  have  taken  place  re- 
cently between  a married  couple  on  their  travels : “ My 
dear,  are  you  comfortable  in  that  corner?”  “ Quite,  thank 
you,  my  dear."  “ Sure  there’s  plenty  of  room  for  your 
feet?’’  “Quite  sure,  love."  “And  no  cold  air  from  the 
window  by  your  ear  P’  “ Quite  certain,  darling."  “ Then, 
my  dear,  I’ll  change  places  with  you." 

“ Papa,”  said  a little  hoy  to  his  papa  the  other  day,  “ are 
not  sailors  very,  very  small  men?”  “No,  my  dear,"  an- 
swered the  father;  “what  leads  you  to  suppose  that  they 
are  so  small  ?”  1 ‘ Because,"  replied  the  young  idea,  smart- 
ly, “ 1 read  the  other  day  of  a sailor  going  to  sleep  in  his 
watch." 


raining  pitchforks?— Hailing  omnl- 
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CONFEDERATE  SOLDIERS  LAID  OUT  FOR  BURIAL. 


oa'e'  of~^ f/velF  sol  oil  ho. 
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GENERAL  GRANT’S  CAMPAIGN. 

Last  week  we  presented  before  our  readers  a 
sketch  of  the  pontoon  bridge  over  which  a portion 
of  General  Grant's  army  effected  a crossing  just 
above  Fort  Powhatan.  We  add  this  week  on  page 
436  another  sketch  illustrating  the  Passage  of 
the  Second  Corps  at  Wilcox’s  Landing,  three 
miles  below.  The  crossing  at  this  point  was  ef- 
fected by  transports.  The  main  interest  of  this 
sketch,  however,  centres  in  the  group  of  general 
officers  who  are  witnessing  the  operation  from  the 
Bhore.  Among  these  General  Grant’s  presence  is 
easily  detected  by  the  “ inevitable  cigar:”  the  Gen- 
eral is  complacently  resting  in  his  saddle,’ surround- 
ed by  his  aids  and  members  of  his  staff.  Near 
him  General  Hancock  is  seated,  enfeebled  by  his 
old  wounds,  and  unable  to  take  the  field ; and  near- 
er the  r'ver  stands  Inspector-General  Barnard, 
an  old  man  with  gray  hairs,  who  has  served  in  all 
the  great  Virginia  campaigns. 

Another  sketch  on  page  437  represents  the 
Landing  of  Cattle  for  the  usf.  of  the  Army. 
The  transport  ia  moored  near  the  shore,  the  gang- 
way opened,  anrl  the  cattle  then  pushed  out,  fall- 
ing one  over  another  in  all  sorts  of  ludicrous  po- 
sitions, disappearing  two  or  three  at  a time,  but 
always  rising  and  making  their  way  to  the  shore. 
The  bank  is  usually  lined  with  soldiers  whooping 
and  shonting  at  the  discomfort  of  the  animals. 

From  these  we  turn  to  the  series  of  pictures  on 
pgges  440  and  441,  printed  from  photographs,  and 
representing  scenes  of  vivid  interest  connected 
with  the  progress  of  Grant’s  army  from  Spotts^- 
vania  Court  House  to  the  North  Anna.  In  our 
description  of  these  we  follow  the  order  of  time. 

The  pictures  of  the  Confederate  Dead  carry  us 
back  to  May  19th,  when  Ewell  made  his  desperate 
attack  on  our  right,  but  waB  repulsed  with  the  loss 
of  nearly  two  thousand  men.  These  dead  soldiers 
were  found  after  the  battle  near  Mrs.  Alsop's,  at 
Pine  Forest,  and  were  carefully  buried  by  the  First 
Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery. 

Beverly  House  was  the  head-quarters  of  Gen- 
eral Warren  on  May  19,  and  Bethel  Church 
of  General  Burnside,  May  21. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  central  picture  of  the  se- 
ries we  find  seated  before  us  the  officers  of  the 
army  holding  a Council  of  War  at  Massaponax 
Church,  on  the  21st  of  May,  the  army  being  now 
fairly  on  its  way  southeastwardlv  from  its  former 
position.  General  Grant  is  sitting  on  a bench  at 
the  right,  with  his  back  to  the  tree,  smoking. 

Braddock’s  Coach  represents  a relic  of  the 
past  century  found  at  Guineas  Station. 

The  captured  rifle-pits  are  those  taken  by  Ber- 
ry's brigade  in  the  fight  near  Chesterfield  or  Tay- 
lor's Bridge,  on  the  North  Anna.  This  bridge  and 
the  Jericho  are  those  over  which  our  forces  crossed 
the  North  Anna.  Federal  soldiers  are  sitting  in 
the  trenches.  The  Rebel  Redoubt  is  a work  cap- 
tured by  our  forces  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  other  pictures : 
one  representing  our  engineers  constructing  a mili- 
tary road  to  Jericho  Mills,  on  the  North  Anna ; an- 
other giving  a view  of  these  mills  as  seen  from  the 
south  side,  with  a canvas  pontoon  bridgo  thrown 
across  the  river;  and  a third  giving  a view  or 
Quarles  Mill. 

These  pictures  arc  all  printed  from  photo, c'  .s 
taken  on  the  field  by  Gardner,  of  Wash’  >n, 
to  whom  our  readers  are  already  indebted  .ither 
similar  favors.  Of  course  it  is  imposed  or  pho- 
tography to  lie,  and  we  may  therefore  ird  these 
portraitures  as  faithful  to  the  minu'  feature  of 
the  original  scene.  By  the  piefur'  icre  given  of 
the  Confederate  dead  wo  are  bro-  ,it  face  to  face 
with  scenes  which  are  the  daily  incident  of  a sol- 
dier’s life.  It  is  doubtless  true  of  both  armies  that 
the  continual  recurrence  of  such  scenes  tends  to 
harden  the  soldiers’  sensibilities ; but  this  indura- 
tion is  in  a great  measure  prevented  by  the  minis- 
tration which  is  daily  so  tenderly  given  by  these 
same  soldiers  to  the  dead  and  wounded  of  the  enemy. 

We  give  on  page  487  a View  on  the  Pamun- 
key.  This  river  was  lately  the  base  of  supplies 
for  Grant’s  army,  and  was  covered  with  a vast 
flotilla  of  transports. 


clasping  her  hands  behind  her  back,  man-fashion, 
and  striding  up  and  down  the  room,  while  her  gray 
eyes  flashed  grim  determination.  “I  know  how 
matters  is  goin’.  He's  playin’  with  you,  off  and 
on,  jest  as  suits  his  convenience.  And  I'd  like  to 
know  what  good  sage  tea,  and  tansy  drinks,  and 
new  milk  afore  breakfast’s  goin’  to  do  you,  as  long 
as  this  business  goes  on?” 

“ But,  sister,  I know— that  is,  I think — he  loves 
me.” 

“ Why  don’t  he  say  so,  then,  like  a man,  instead 
o’  playin’  fast,  and  loose  ? ’Twa’n’t  so  in  my  day. 
If  a man  liked  a gal  he  said  so,  and  they  got  mar- 
ried.” 

“Wait,  sister— only  wait,”  urged  Maggie,  tear- 
fully. “ It’s  only  a little  while  since  he  began  to 
come  here.” 

“ Only  a little  while,  eh  ? It’s  time  enough  for 
you  to  grow  as  white  as  a sheet  and  as  thin  as  a 
shad ! Where’s  all  your  color,  I'd  like  to  know? 
The  truth  is,  Maggie,  a man  has  no  business  to 
steal  a gal’s  heart  away  with  his  fine  talk,  and  his 
poetry,  and  his  gay  uniform,  and  thep  toss  it  from 
him  like  a broken  plaything.” 

Maggie  West  shuddered  as  if  her  sister’s  hand  had 
touched  a raw  nerve. 

“ Perhaps  he  has  not  made  up  his  mind  yet,”  she 
faltered. 

“ Then  it’s  high  time  he  had,”  said  Miss  Seman- 
tha,  nodding  her  head.  “ I wish  I was  a man  ! I’d 
call  him  out  afore  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson,  if 
he  was  a Lieutenant  forty  times  over,  and  strutted 
about  with  twice  as  many  shoulder-straps  stickin’ 
to  him  ! And  I don’t  know  hut  what  I will,  as  it 
is,”  added  the  doughty  maiden,  glancing  toward  a 
rusty  rifle  that- hung  above  the  clock,  sole  relic  of 
the  departed  Squire  West’s  Revolutionary  days. 

“Semantha!” 

“ For  of  all  things,"  went  on  Semantha,  “ I hate 
a male  coquette,  officer  or  no  officer.  Ill  tell  you 
what,  Maggie — I think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to 
ask  him  what  his  intentions  is!” 

“ Oh,  sister ! not  for  the  world ! Promise  me — 
please  promise — that  you  won’t !” 

And  Maggie  clung  to  her  masculine  sister  with  a 
face  of  piteous  entreaty. 

“ Well,  then,  I won’t.  But  I’ll  be  even  with  him 
some  way — see  if  I’m  not!”* 

Miss  Semantha  sat  down  to  shell  her  pease  with 
an  iron  resolve  in  her  fact  that  made  poor  Maggie 
tremble. 

Ten  minutes  passed  away,  measnred  by  the  slow 
ticking  of  the  clock,  the  ripple  of  yellow  sunshine 
along  the  kitchen  floor,  and  the.  monotonous  rattle 
of  pease  into  the  tin  pan  on  Miss  Semantha's  lap ; 
when  all  of  a sudden  that  lady  brought  her  clenched 
hand  down  on  the  table  with  startling  emphasis. 

“ I’ve  got  an  idea !” 

“An  idea!”  repeated  Maggie,  somewhat  bewil- 
dered. “Tell  me  what  it  is !” 

Miss  Semantha  shook  her  head  inexorably. 

“Look  here,  Maggie;  wha  should  you  sav  was 
the  six  humbliest  gals  in  the  village — not  countin’ 
me?” 

Maggie  hurst  out  laughing  at  the  abrupt  question. 
“Desire  Jones  is  one,  I should  say;  and  Mercy 
Griggs,*  and  Mary  Ann  Patterson — •” 

“ Well  ?”  said  Miss  Semanthn,  counting  the  can- 
didates on  her  fingers. 

“And  Juliet  Smith,  and  Faithful  Skirving,  and 
Jane  Abigail  Sanders!” 

“All  old  maids,”  commented  Miss  Semantha, 
“and  all  good  friends  o’  mine,  except  Faithful,  ard 
we  don't  wapt  her.  Maggie,  I'm  goin’  to  ask  ’e  n 
all  to  tea  to-night,  and  'tain’t  likely  you'll  be  inter- 
ested in  our  talk — ” 

“No,”  said  Maggie,  absently. 

“ So  you  can  go  over  and  spend  the  evening  with 
Squire  Jessup’s  darters.  And  now  yon  jest  go  to 
work  and  make  the  nicest  strawberry  short-cake  you 
can  get  up,  and  a loaf  of  ’Lection-cake,  and  a lot  o’ 
cup  custards ; that’s  a good  gal,  and  I won’t  ask  no 
more  o’  you !” 

And  Miss  Semantha  perched  her  snn-honnet  de- 
fiantly on  the  top  of  her  head,  and  strode  off  to  dis- 
tribute the  invitations  for  the  banquet,  while  Mag- 
gie tied  on  a little  white  apron,  and  began  to  beat 
eggs  into  billows  of  snowy  foam,  and  cull  over 
bloomy  raisins — while  her  thoughts,  alas!  wertf  far 


UNCONDITIONAL  SURRENDER. 

“ Crying  again,  Maggie  ? Why  what  on  earth 
ails  the  child?” 

Miss  Semantha  West  had  just  come  in  from  the 
garden  with  a basket  of  freshly-gathered  pease,  and 
a mammoth  sun-bonnet  swinging  from  her  arm,  in- 
stead of  being  tied  decorously  under  her  chin,  as  it 
is  the  nature  of  sun-bonnets  to  be.  She  was  one 
of  those  women  from  whom  .one  instinctively  re- 
ceives the  impression  that  they  ought  to  have  been 
bom  men — a tall,  raw-boned  female,  with  a step 
like  a grenadier,  a bass  voice,  and  a very  percepti- 
ble mustache  bristling  upon  her  upper  lip.  More- 
over, Miss  Semantha  was  an'  old  maid— probably 
because  no  gentleman  had  ever  yet  mustered  cour- 
age to  address  her  matrimonially. 

Altogether  different  was  the  slender  girl  who  was 
drooping  listlessly  over  a bit  of  needle-work  in  the 
shadow  of  the  morning-glories,  whose  blue  cups 
tossed  to  and  fro  at -the  window.  Maggie  West 
was  twenty  years  younger  than  her  tall  sister,  and 
as  dissimilar  as  is  a blush  rose  from  a stalwart  sun- 
flower: gentle  and  shrinking,  with  hair  that  looked 
as  if  it  had  been  dipped  in  sunshine;  and  large, 
wistful  eyes,  whose  brown  light  trembled  like  the 
waters  of  a brimming  spring.  She  did  not  look  np 
at  the  spinster’s  resolutely-propounded  question, 
but  only  bent  closer  over  her  work. 

“/know how  it  is!”  exclaimed  Miss  Semantha, 
setting  down  her  basket  of  peaso  with  an  emphasis 
that  sent  the  silver-green  pods  flying  over  the  table 
in  all  directions.  “You’re  just  a-pinin’  your  life 
away  arter  that  g«*d-for-nothin’,  shilly-shallyin’ 
feller,  Harry  Winder.  That's  what’s  you're  a-ilo- 
in’I” 

“Semantha!”  pleaded  Maggie,  shrinking  back 
among  the  morning-glories., - j.  . 

, “Don’t  tell  me /”‘*ejWlktod~M!sr  Semantha, 
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Lieutenant  Ilarn’  Winder,  happily  unconscious 
of  Semantha  West's  very  unfavorable  opinion  con- 
cerning him,  was  sitting  in  the  law-office,  which— 
by  virtue  of  innumerable  printed  hills  and  several 
yards  of  bunting — had  been  transformed  into  a Re- 
cruiting Station,  with  the  legs  of  his  chair  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  his  feet  among 
the  books  and  papers  on  the  table,  while  his  hands 
were  thrust  cozily  into  his  pockets. 

And  this  was  what  the  Lieutenant  called  “be- 
ing driven  to  death  with  business.” 

As  he  shifted  his  feet  among  the  debris  on  the 
table  a bit  of  faded  blue  ribbon  fluttered  to  the 
floor. 

“Ah!”  quoth  Lieutenant  Winder,  following  its 
descent  with  his  eye,  “pretty  Maggie’s  souvenir! 
Let  mo  sec— I stole  it  from  her  hair  tho  night  we 
walked  in  tho  moonlight — and  how  charmingly  she 
blushed,  to  he  suro ! A nice  little  girl — very  ; pity 
she’s  so  desperately  in  love  with  me.  If  I were  a 
marrying  man,  I should  certainly  find  pretty  Mag- 
gie dapgerous ; but  a fellow  don't  want  to  entangle 
himself  at  eight-and-twenty.  The  worst  of  the 
business  is,”  pondered  Harry,  stroking  his  mus- 
tache complacently,  “that  you  can't  flirt  with  a 
girl  but  she  makes  a serious  matter  of  it,  taking  for 
granted  that  you’re  in  earnest.  That  isn’t  our 
fault  though ; they  must  take  the  consequences  of 
their  own  folly.” 

Lieutenant  Winder's  musings  terminated  in  a pro- 
digious yawn  at  this,  stage — a yawn  whose  length 
was  only  interrupted  by  a brisk  knock  at  tho  door. 
He  put  down  hip  feet,  and  assumed  the  air  of  a 
military  hero  at  once. 

“Come  in  !”  he  cried,  beginning  to  rustle  among 
his  recruiting  papers  with  a business  like  energy. 

The  door  slowly  opened,  revealing  a short,  stout 
woman  who  might  have  seen  forty-five  summers — 
certainly  no  less — a woman  who  wore  curl  papers 


and  a dingy  green  veil,  and  was  attired  in  faded 
calico  and  a print  shawl.  Lieutenant  Winder  moved 
his  chair  a little  hack  as  she  advanced  upon  him. 
There  was  something  of  the  uncompromising  in  her 
aspect  that  rather  intimidate  him. 

“ Take  a seat,  ma’am,”  he  said,  blandly.  “ What 
can  I do  for  you  this  morning?” 

The  female  dropped  into  a chair,  and  regarded 
him  fixedly. 

“You  don't  know  me?”  she  began. 

“ I have  not  that  pleasure,  ma’am,”  said  the  re- 
cruiting officer,  with  hypocritical  politeness. 

“ I’m  Mercy  Griggs,”  said  the  lady. 

Harry  did  not  know  what  to  say,  so  he  remarked, 
“Ah,  indeed!”  and  tried  to  look  interested  in  the 
statement. 

“ I don't  know  how  on  airth  I'm  goin’  to  begin,” 
simpered  Miss  Mercy,  twisting  the  end  of  her  lilac- 
bordered  pocket  handkerchief.  “ It’s  an  awful  tick- 
lish sort  o’  thing  to  talk  about!” 

“Compose  yourself,  ma’am,”  said  Harry,  sup- 
posing he  was  about  to  become  the  confidant  of  the 
details  of  some  desertion  from  his  country’s  stand- 
ard, or  possibly  the  recipient  of  the  awful  fact  of 
“ bounty-jumping”  among  Miss  Mercy’s  male  rel- 
atives. “ We  soldiers  are  often  called  upon  to  dis- 
cuss the  most  delicate  points.” 

“Well,  this  'en's  powerful  delicate,”  said  Mercy, 
giggling  spasmodically;  “but  I don’t  know  as 
there’s  any  use  in  heatin’  alxmt  the  bush.  The  fact 
is,  Lieutenant  Winder,  I’m  thinkin’  about  gettin’ 
married!” 

“ Indeed !”  said  narry,  rather  puzzled. 

“ I ain't  young,”  admitted  Mercy  Griggs ; “ and 
I find  it's  awkward  without  no  man  around,  to  split 
kindlins,  and  bring  water,  and  do  such  like  odd 
jobs ; and  as  it’s  Leap  Year  I thought  a poor,  lone 
woman  might  as  well  take  advantage  on’t.” 

“ Certainly,”  said  Harry,  assenting  to  tho  prop- 
osition, abstractly. 

“ Well,  then,  Lieutenant  Winder,  in  plain  En- 
glish, will  von  hev  me?” 

“Have  you!”  repeated  Harry,  starting  as  if  a 
bullet  had  struck  him. 

“Yes,  or  no — take  me  or  leave  me,”  said  the 
lady,  independently. 

* ‘ No,  ma'am,  certainly  not.” 

Miss  Mercy  Griggs  rose  up  wrathfullv. 

“Then  I’d  like  to  know  what  yon  meant  all 
these  Sundays  a-lookin’  across  to  my  brother  Jo- 
siah's  pew  ? D'ye  s’pose  a lone  woman’s  affections 
is  to  ho  trifled  with  this  way  ? I'll  have  the  law 
o’  you." 

‘ * Will  you  leave  this  office,  ma’am  ?’’ 

“Yes,  I'll  leave  it.  I won’t  stay  here  to  be 
trampled  on  like  the  dust  under  your  feet;  hut 
you'll  hear  from  my  brother  Josiah  afore  long,  and 
ye  may  just  lay  your  calculations  for  that!” 

Mercy  Griggs  slammed  the  door  behind  her,  to 
the  no  small  danger  of  hinge  and  latch,  leaving 
Harry  Winder  wiping  the  cold  dew  from  his  fore- 
head. 

“Is  the  woman  demented?”  he  at  last  mutter- 
ed; “or — .”  A delicate  tap  at  the  door  cut  short 
his  cogitations. 

“Another  female  !"  groaned  Ham’.  “ Walk  in, 
ma’am.  Miss  Sanders,  I believe.” 

Jane  Abigail  Sanders  glided  into  the  room  with 
a languishing  smile — a tall  damsel  with  white  eye- 
brows and  eyelashes,  flaxen  hair,  and  a countenance 
deeply  pitted  with  small-pox. 

“ You  received  my  note  this  morning,  Harry — 
I — I mean,  Lieutenant  Winder.” 

“ Note ! "No — what  note  ? ” 

“Dear,  how  embarrassing!"  sighed  Miss  San- 
ders. “ Must  I then  put  its  phrases  into  spoken 
words?” 

. “Well,  I guess  you'll  have  to,”  said  Ham-,  be- 
ginning to  feel  desperate. 

“Must  I tell  you,”  faltered  Jane  Abigail,  flut- 
tering her  white  eyelashes,  “ that  depending  on 
the  propitious  influences  of  tho  favoring  season,  I 
have  determined  to  tell  tho  love  which  has  long 
consumed  my  heart  ?” 

“N — no — I wouldn't— upon  my  word,  Miss  San- 
ders, I wouldn’t,”  interposed  Harry,  beg!nning  to 
blush  and  edge  off. 

“ My  own  Harry ! " sobbed  Jane  Abigail. 

“Not  by  a long  sight,”  ejaculated  Lieutenant 
Winder,  setting  his  teeth  together.  “Are  the 
women  ail  mad?" 

“Do  you  then  reject  my  love,  cruel  one?” 
shrieked  the  lady. 

“Of  course  I do!”  responded  Harry,  doggedly. 

Jane  Abigail  Sanders  uttered  a little  choking 
wail,  looked  Lieutenant  Winder  in  the  face  ap- 
pealingly, and  then — went  into  hysterics. 

“ Here’s  a pretty  affair,”  groaned  Harry  Winder, 
emptying  his  cologne-bottle  over  the  fair  one’s  flax- 
en tresses,  and  -vainly  essaying  to  lift  her  from  the 
hearth-rug.  “ A woman  fainting  on  the  floor — 
and  an  uncommonly  heavy  one,  too — and  some 
wretch  knocking  as  if  he  would  heat  the  panels  of 
the  door  in ! Don't  come  in  at  present,  please — I'm 
particularly  engaged ! If  I could  only  drop  this 
crazy  old  maid  long  enough  to  lock  the  door !’’ 

But  he  could  not,  so  resolutely  did  Jane  Abigail 
cling  to  him,  and  consequently  tho  door  flew  open 
with  a sudden  explosion,  and  in  walked  a third 
single  woman. 

“Get  up,  Jane  Abigail  Sanders !”  ejaculated  the 
new-comer,  “and  don’t  lie  whimpering  there! 
You'xe  had  your  turn ; now  clear  out  and  make 
room  for  the  rest  of  us.” 

Jane  Abigail  uttered  a feeble  croak,  to  which 
Desire  Jones  paid  no  manner  of  attention.  She 
was  a ponderous  woman,  six  feet  high,  and  framed 
to  correspond,  with  a Roman  nose,  and  only  one 
eye. 

“You  see,  Lieutenant  Winder,”  said  Desire, 
familiarly  taking  him  by  the  button,  “ there’s  six 
gals  of  us  gettin’  pretty  well  on  in  years,  and  so  was 
a-thinkin’  of  betterin'  ourselves,  and  men  is  awful 
scarce  since  the  war  began.  Tho  fact  is,  you’re  the 
only  marriageable  feller  about  town,  and  so  we 
drawed  lots  for  you !” 

[ “ Lots  for  me !”  faltered  Harry,  with  a singular 

sensation  of  no  longer  belonging  to  himself. 

I ‘ 1 Only  Semanthy  West  and  Juliet  Smith  said  the 


lots  wasn’t  fair,  so  wc  concluded  to  try  you  one  arter 
t’other!  Mercy  and  Jane  Abigail  hain’t  had  no 
success,  it  seems,  so  what  d’ye  say  to  me,  Harry 
Winder?  I’ve  got  a good  house  and  farm,  and  I'd 
be  bound  to  support  ye  decent  or  I'd  know  the 
reason  why ! Come,  speak  out  like  a man !” 

“This  can’t  be  a horrible  dream!”  thought  the 
bewildered  recruiting  officer,  “for  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing there  on  the  table,  and  the  clock  has  just  struck 
twelve ; but  it  seems  like  one.” 

“Hey?”  demanded  Desire,  inexorably  urgent. 

“I’m  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Miss  Jones,” 
said  our  hapless  hero,  wiping  his  dripping  forehead ; 
“ but  upon  my  word  I can’t — I really  can’t!” 

“ Oh,  yes  you  can ; you’re  only  bashful !’’  coaxed 
the  one-eyed  siren.  “There  ain’t  no  reason  on 
airth  why  you  and'  I shouldn’t  hit  it  off.  Name 
the  day,  and  make  it  as  early  as  possible.” 

“You  really  must  excuse  me,"  pleaded  Harry, 
nervously  stepping  backward,  as  the  Roman  nose 
towered  nearer  and  nearer. 

“ But  why  not?”  demanded  Miss  Jones,  impera- 
tively. 

Harry  mentally  ransacked  the  store-houses  of  his 
giddy  brain  for  some  plausible  excuse  to  assign  to 
the  gigantic  wooer  who  was  battering  so  determin- 
edly at  the  citadel  of  his  heart.  Should  he  men- 
tion, casually,  that  he  had  recently  been  exposed  to 
the  small-pox?  or  that  he  was  secretly  married 
already,  or — 

The  light  of  deliverance  flashed  across  the  chaos 
of  his  thoughts  with  instantaneous  glimmer. 

“Because,  Miss  Jones,  "he  said,  plucking  up  cour- 
age, “if  I may  mention  it  to  you  in  confidence,  I 
am  already  engaged.” 

‘ ‘ Engaged,  eh  ?”  repeated  Miss  Desire ; “ that  al- 
ters the  case.  But  who  is  the  lady?  I must  have 
proof  positive,  or  I don’t  give  you  up  so  easy  as’  all 
this.” 

“Miss  Maggie  West  holds  my  heart  in  her  keep- 
ing,” equivocated  the  hapless  Lieutenant. 

“Oh,  well,  that  settles  the  matter,  said  Desire, 
coolly.  “We  ain’t  none  of  us  the  gals  to  get  away 
little  Maggy  West’s  lover,  on]}',  you  see,  we  s’posed 
you  was  in  the  market  yet.  But  why  couldn’t  you 
have  said  so  at  first?  Come  along,  Jane  Abigail; 
we  must  look  up  some  other  feller.  This  one’s  spoke 
for.” 

And  Miss  Jones  pulled  the  disconsolate  Jane  Ab- 
igail through  the  doorway,  only  lingering  to  shout 
back, 

“If  there’s  any  quarrel,  or  any  thing,  and  you 
don’t  mam’  her,  remember  I’m  to  have  the  second 
chance!” 

“ Oh,  there  will  be  nothing  of  the  sort !”  asserted 
Harry,  fervently. 

“ And  I’m  to  tell  Semanthy,  and  Juliet,  and  Mary 
Ann  Patterson  not  to  come,  be  I ?’’ 

“ By  all  means,  certainly !”  reiterated  the  appall- 
ed recruiting  officer. 

No  sooner  had  Desire’s  yellow  muslin  dress  van- 
ished through  the  portals  than  Lieutenant  Winder 
locked,  double  locked,  and  bolted  the  door,  and  skill- 
fully descended  into  the  garden  from  his  open  back 
window. 

“Mars  and  Minerva !”  he  muttered  between  his 
set  teeth,  as  ho  dodged  behind  a cluster  of  gooseberry 
bushes  and  sneaked  toward  the  high-road — “a  man 
must  be  careful,  if  he  don’t  want  to  be  married  be- 
fore he  krtows  it.  And  now  for  dear  little  Maggie.” 

“Hany!”  . 

She  was  sewing,  in  the  cool  morning-glory  shad- 
ows, the  sunny  hair  twisted  back  with  blue  ribbons. 
And  as  she  looked  up  she  read  something  in  his  eye 
that  sent  the  blood  to  her  cheeks  with  a sudden,  joy- 
ous leap. 

“Yes,  dearest,”  he  said,  taking  the  unresisting 
hand  in  his,  “ I have  come  to  ask  you  to  mam’  me !” 

It  was  not  until  they  had  been  married  some  days 
that  Lieutenant  Winder  gave  his  wife  rather  an  ex- 
aggerated account  of  the  raid  that  had  been  made 
upon  his  office  by  the  believers  in  Leap-Year  privi- 
leges. 

“ Harry,”  she  said,  with  downcast  eyes  and  burn- 
ing cheeks,  “do  you  know  that  I fancy  Semantha 
must  have  had  something  to  do  with  that  affair?  I 
think  it  was  an  expedient  of  hers  to— to  cure  you  of 
flirting  with  poor  little  me.” 

Harry  bit  his  lip,  hut  his  momentary  chagrin  was 
succeeded  by  hearty  self-congratulation. 

“ I don’t  care  whose  expedient  it  was,”  he  said, 
gallantly  pressing  his  lips  to  Maggie’s  velvet  smooth 
palm,  “ as  long  as  it  has  gained  me  the  sweetest  lit- 
tle wife  in  America.” 

And  the  six  old  maids  rejoiced  in  chorus  over  tho 
success  of  their  stratagem,  with  Brigadier-General 
Semantha  West  at  their  head. 


IIOW  MISS  AVOYELLES  KEPT 
HER  PROMISE, 
i. 

She  stood  on  tho  piazza  waiting  for  her  carriage. 
Fair  hair  flew  out  like  gold  mist  from  under  her 
gay  little  hat,  and  the  pale-pink  bloom  of  the  face 
that  beamed  through  the  gold  mist  hair  was  of  the 
purest  blonde. 

Two  gentlemen  walking  up  and  down  passed 
and  repassed  her,  noting  her  with  a gentleman's 
quiet  observation,  from  the  gold  gleam  of  her  eye- 
lash to  the  slim  foot  that  beat  in  time  to  impatient 
thought  beneath  a ruffled  petticoat.  She  made  a 
beautiful  picture.  The  younger  man,  looking  at 
her,  broke  into  the  politic  of  the  elder  with  the 
question, 

“ Who  it,  Hendrick  ?” 

“ A Miss  Avoyelles,  from  Louisiana.” 

“From  Louisiana?  Her  name  might  suggest 
it,  but  not.  her  coloring.  How  fair  she  is !’’ 

The  elder  went  on  talking.  He  was  old  enough 
to  look  at  a lovely  face  and  never  lose  the  thread 
of  his  drvest  thought.  The  younger  was  vet  young 
enongii  to  lose  more  than  his  dryest  thought  in 
such  contemplation.  And  now,  while  his  compan- 
ion went  on  wilh  his  argument,  ho  forgot  entirely 
to  answer  him. 
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“ Oh,  that's  it,  is  it  ?”  And  then  he  laughed. 

“ Garry,  how  many  times  this  summer  have  you 
served  me  just  this  shabby  trick  for  a girl’s  pink 
and  white?  Ah,  Garry,  Garry,  which  is  it — the 
head  or  the  heart — that  is  so  soft  ?” 

Garry  King,  who  usually  laughed  with  the  laugh 
against  him  at  his  sudden  fervors  of  admiration,  at 
this  moment  gnawed  his  lip  a little  uneasily.  He 
could  hardly  have  told'  why  himself.  Hendrick 
went  on  lightly  chaffing  him  in  his  accustomed 
manner,  to  which  the  young  fellow  at  last  replied, 
in  some  haste  s 

1 ‘ But,  Hendrick,  this  is  really  an  uncommon  face. 
If  I should  find  myself  in  the  presence  of  a statue 
or  a picture  with  such  divine  loveliness  I should 
feel  hushed  into  silence;  at  least  I couldn't  go  on 
talking  politics  in  the  face  of  it.  How  much,  then, 
may  I bo  allowed  to  feel  in  the  presence  of  the  hu- 
man reality?” 

Hendrick,  passing,  looked  again  at  this  lauded 
loveliness.  For  the  life  of  him  he  could  only  see  a 
very  pretty  girl  with  fair  hair,  who  stood  beating 
her  foot  impatiently  as  she  waited.  Just  at  this 
moment  the  carriage  for  which  she  waited  swept 
up  the  drive.  She  ran  down  the  steps  of  the  piaz- 
za, gave  a critical  glance  at  the  turn-out  "before  she 
entered — it  was  a dainty  little  pony-phaeton — and 
gathered  up  the  reins  with  a practiced  hand.  But 
the  high-stepping,  mettlesome  pony  pulled  at  the 
bridle  uneasily.  She  turned  his  head  with  a quick 
motion  of  her  wrist,  and  he  sprang  forward  with  a 
bound,  then  began  backing  and  writhing  his  neck 
— a slim,  arched  neck,  with  a beautiful  black  mane, 
tossing.  The  groom  came  running  toward  her, 
with  an  alarmed  face,  at  this  juncture. 

“ Go  away !"  she  said,  sharply,  never  moving  her 
eyes  from  the  pony.  Thus  ordered,  the  man  moved 
off,  but  still  with  an  alarmed  expression. 

“He’ll  kick  right  over  the  dasher,  sure,  if  she 
tries  to  manage  him  that  way !”  he  exclaimed  to  the 
two  gentlemen  who  had  stopped  their  walk  at  this 
symptom  of  insubordination  and  danger. 

The  delicate  face  of  the  lady  was  pale,  not  with 
fear  but  determination.  Once,  twice,  and  thrice, 
she  essayed,  with  a firm  tight  pressure  upon  the 
reins,  and  a low,  sweet-toned  call  upon  his  name,  to 
conquer.  She  might  have  succeeded,  but  a glimpse 
of  the  scarlet  whip  waved  over  his  ears  added  a 
new  element  of  fear  and  unmanageableness,  and 
the  next  moment  he  was  raising  his  hind  feet  with 
an  ominous  movement — the  next  moment  he  would 
have  kicked  “right  over  the  dasher,  sure,”  if  Gar- 
ry King  had  not  leaped  down  the  steps  and  seized 
the  bridle,  holding  him  with  an  iron  grasp  close  at 
the  mouth.  Miss  Avoyelles  by  this  time  perceived 
her  danger,  and  sprang  out,  not  forgetting  even 
then  a proper  “ Thank  you,"  though  she  did  not 
cast  a glance  at  Garry  himself.  “ He  never  has  be- 
haved like  this  bp  fore : I don’t  understand,”  she  said, 
regretfully.  The  groom  here  approached. 

“ It’s  thim  blinders,  Miss;  he  wants  the  blinders 
you  see,  for  he  ain't  used  to  bein’  widout  ’em.  I 
thought  whin  you  told  me  to  leave  ’em  that  ’twould 
make  him  onaisy,  he’s  sich  a frisky  little  craythur.” 

She  nodded  her  head  in  acquiescence,  and  went  on 
talking,  sometimes  in  a soft  coaxing  way  to  the  an- 
imal, and  sometimes  asking  questions  of  Garry, 
never  thinking  of  casting  a look  at  him,  so  absorbed 
was  she  in  the  pony.  In  a little  while,  however, 
under  her  magnetism  of  touch  and  voice,  the  “ frisky 
little  craythur”  became  quiet,  and  turned  his  head 
to  her  caress.  It  was  then  for  the  first  time  she 
glanced  up  into  the  young  man's  face.  She  did  not 
remove  her  eyes  at  once,  but  thanking  him  anew 
with  more  fervor  in  her  tones,  she  seemed  suddenly 
pleased  and  interested  and  surprised.  As  they 
stood  thus  the  pony  was  now  in  danger  of  being 
forgotten,  but  the  voice  of  the  groom  recalled  her. 

“ Are  yez  goin’  to  thry  him  again,  Miss?” 

She  answered  by  putting  her  foot  upon  the  low 
phaeton  floor.  King  bent  eagerly  forward. 

“ But  do  you  think  it  quite  safe?”  he  asked,  anx- 
iously. 

“ Quite,  oh  yes,  thank  you ;”  and  again  she  met 
his  earnest  eyes,  and  the  color  began  to  come  back 
into  her  cheeks.  He  lifted  his  hat  as  she  drove  off, 
and,  as  far  as  ho  could  see,  watched  the  little  turn- 
out and  its  occupant  with  anxious  looks.  But  the 
red  whip  was  out  of  Selim’s  sight,  and  he  trolled 
along  in  good  order,  under  the  fearless  guidance  of 
Miss  Avoyelles. 

It  was  quite  early  in  the  morning  that  all  this 
occurred,  so  there  were  few  people  about  to  witness 
the  scene,  to  King’s  relief,  who  had  suddenly  grown 
so  sensitive ; but  Hendrick  was  there  with  his  laugh 
and  his  chaffing.  He  came  up  smiling  gayly  as  the 
phaeton  disappeared  down  the  avenue. 

“ I say,  King,”  he  began,  in  a mock  confidential 
tone,  “did  you  throw  a stone  at  that  pony’s  eye,  or 
do  some  other  mischievous  thing  as  he  came  up ; 
it’s  turned  out  famously,  I must  say.” 

King  answered  good-humoredly,  but  there  was 
effort  in  it;  and  Hendrick  at  last  thought — he  had 
the  grace  not  to  say — “I  declare  I believe  the  fel- 
low’s actually  struck !” 

II. 

“ There  she  is  now.” 

“Who?” 

‘ * G race  Avoyelles.  ” And  the  first  speaker  flung 
down  his  morning  paper  and  ran  out  to  meet  her. 

A chorus  of  feminine  voices  welcomed  her. 

“We  were  talking  about  you,  Grace;  angels 
unawares,  you  know.” 

“ Is  this  a P.  P.  C.,  Grace  ?’’  said  another. 

“ A P.  P.  C.  ?”  wonderingly. 

“ Why,  didn’t  you  say  last  night  that  you  thought 
Newport  very,  very  dull  this  summer,  and  that  you 
were  going  to  the  mountains  with  the  Wills?” 

She  remembered,  and  answered,  frankly, 

“ I really  had  forgotten.  Last  night  it  did  seem 
dull ; but  to-day  the  sun"  shines  so  brightly,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a great  many  more  people  here.” 

She  really  thought  so,  though  she  had  scarcely 
met  a soul  on  her  drive. 

“ Any  new  arrivals  at  the  hotel  ?”  questioned  one 
upon  th'is.^  thjok  tbo  ,10nJQ[ by 

Ant* " 


itj  she  had  breakfasted ^eqlittu-y  ptat*!,.  ^ jijiye  do^ejwith  clerkships. 


And  when  she  went  back,  there  upon  the  piazza 
still  walked  Garry  King,  quite  alone  now  ; and  I 
suppose  she  thought  the  lonesome  colonnade  most 
satisfactorily  occupied.  Ho  ran  down  at  her  ap- 
proach, for  there  wasn’t  a servant  within  view,  and 
at  glit  of  him  a pretty  blush  flushed  into  her 
cl-ueks.  It  was  entirely  out  of  the  way,  J know, 
for  a stranger  who  had  never  been  formally  pre- 
sented to  thus  offer  his  services ; but  there  was  that 
impatient  Selim  prancing  and  pawing,  and  what 
was  to  be  done  f To  be  sure,  he  might  have  sum- 
moned one  of  those  idle  bell-boys,  who  were  play- 
ing pitch-and-toss  within  hearing,  but  he  didn’t; 
and  the  impulse  that  pfompted  him  to  go  himself 
was  certainly  not  taken  amiss  by  Miss  Avoyelles, 
for  she  spoke  laughingly  of  her  adventure,  thanked 
him  again ; arid  then  they  discovered  that  they  had 
some  mutual  friends,  and  at  once  they  seemed  like 
old  acquaintances,  and  she  knew  that  his  name  was 
Garry  King. 

“That’s  what  I call  quick  work,"  said  Hendrick 
to  himself,  observant  from  his  window. 

You  laugh,  John  Hendrick,  but  there  are  some 
wounds  that  are  deep  and  lasting,  though  swift  as 
thought.  You  do  not  believe  this  now  as  you  sit 
there  and  smile  over  this  adventure  of  Garry  King's, 
but  you  will  believe  it.  Garry  himself  could  not 
have  explained  at  that  time  why  it  was  that  he  felt 
annoyed  at  Hendrick’s  chaffing,  or  why  he  had  nev- 
er felt  annoyed  before.  lie  found  out  sooner  than 
Hendrick,  however.  Perhaps  the  knowledge  came 
to  him  as,  a few  mornings  after,  he  stood  in  the  door 
of  the  hotel  and  saw  Miss  Avoyelles  come  driving 
up  the  avenue  with  young  Van  Yeet.  Yes,  it  was 
the  old,  old  story  — the  story  that  poets  and  ro- 
mancers have  sung  and  told  for  ages.  But  look- 
ing at  young  Yan  Veet,  there  came  more  than  the 
throb  of  jealousy  which  discovered  his  heart.  There 
came  the  suggestion  of  how  wide  apart  they  were. 
It  was  for  such  men  as  Van  Veet  to  win  this  deli- 
cate and  costly  rose ; not  for  him,  poor  and  undis- 
tinguished. But  then  a turn  of  the  carriage,  and 
he  saw  her  eyes  light,  her  color  bloom.  What  if — 
Well,  what  then  ? Poor  and  undistinguished,  was 
he  not  too  proud  to  become  a pensioner  upon  a rich 
woman’s  bpunty?  And  going  in,  away  from  the 
sight  of  such  danger,  he  thought : 

“ What  am  I,  that  I should  love  her, 

Save  for  feeling  of  the  pain  1" 

Garry  King  was  known  as  a young  man  of  the 
world,  gay,  easy  tempered,  and  easy  living ; and  if 
you  had  told  John  Hendrick  that  ho  entertained 
this  unworldly,  romantic  sentiment  of  pride,  John 
would  have  scouted  the  intimation  as  the  veriest 
nonsense,  and  have  roared  with  laughter  at  the 
idea. 

“ What,  Garry  King,  the  gay  beggar,  letting  a 
fortune  slip  past  him  for  that  hifalutin  notion  !’’  he 
would  have  said.  “ Garry  has  too  much  sense.” 

This  was  John  Hendrick’s  estimate;  and  these 
were  John  Hendrick’s  sentiments. 

But  it  was  the  flavor  of  true  nobility  in  Garry 
King  that  made  this  possible : a deep,  sweet  vein 
of  unusual  manliness;  that  now  and  then  shone 
through — in  some  finer  action  than  was  common — 
a character  that  was  ordinarily  accepted  as  not  be- 
yond  the  average. 

It  was  this  noblesse  oblige,  in  a finer  and  truer 
sense  than  is  often  seen,  that  kept  him  silent  in  the 
days  that  followed. 

He  walked  with  her  on  those  delightful  cliffs,  in 
sight  and  sound  of  the  beguiling  sea,  the  music  of 
whose  waves  seem  full  of  fond  and  yearning  voices. 
He  strolled  with  her  through  those  lovely  lanes — 
“ green  English  lanes,”  somebody  had  called  them ; 
or  he  took  long  morning  drives  beside  her,  when 
they  loitered  by  the  way,  and  talked  of  all  things 
under  the  sun  that  young  people  talk  of.  All  things 
save  one.  Garry  King  never  spoke  of  his  love, 
though  many  a man  with  no  more  vanity  would 
have  gathered  hope  and  courage  from  that  beam- 
ing face  that  lighted  at  his  coming. 

The  old,  old  story,  and  with  Grace  Avoyelles  as 
well. 

Lifting  her  eyes  that  morning,  upon  the  piazza, 
from  the  unruly  Selim  to  the  unknown  face,  she 
did  not  know  that  she  had  met  her  fate;  She  only 
knew  then  that  there  was  something  that  pleased 
her  in  the  face.  But  “she  looked  at  him  as  one 
who  awakes.”  The  past  was  a sleep,  and  her  life 
began.  And  something  the  friends  about  them  saw 
of  all  this. 

“It  will  be  a match,”  said  Hendrick,  between 
whiffs  of  his  pipe. 

And  young  Van  Veet  scowled  and  sneered  in  an- 
swer, “that  it  was  a fine  thing  for  King,  certainly.” 

And  still  the  days  went  on,  and  the  denouement 
for  which  they  waited  did  not  come.  And  still  the 
days  went  on,  to  the  last — the  very  last  full  upon 
September ; and  they  met  upon  “ the  yellow  sands” 
that  morning  for  the  last  time  before  parting.  The 
tide  was  coming  in,  and  as  Miss  Avoyelles  came 
running  down  from  her  bathing-house,  her  gold- 
mist  hair  spreading  out  like  a pennon,  and  her 
white  feet  twinkling,  she  met  Garry  King  en  cos- 
tume. He  held  out  his  hand.  They  had  not  met 
since  the  day.before  yesterday,  which  was  a matter 
of  wonder  in  these  last  days. 

“Shall  I go  in  with  you?”  he  said;  and  there 
was  something  sad  and  inscrutable  in  his  eyes  as 
he  said  it. 

They  went  in  together,  and  between  the  break- 
ing of  the  waves  there  were  scraps  of  conversation. 

“Shall  you  come  to  Newport  next  year?”  he 
asked. 

“Next  year?— who  knows  what  will  happen  by 
next  year?”  and  she  gave  a little  start,  which  end- 
ed in  a laugh. 

“But  in  the  mean  time  you  will  be  leading  a 
gay  life,  Miss  Avoyelles:  you  will  not  wish  for 
Newport.” 

“In "the  mean  time?  Well,  I dare  say.  And 
you,  Mr.  King,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  with 
your  time  in  a \fhole  year?" 

“Iam  going  to  put  it  to  some  better  use  than  I 
ever  have  before." 

“Eh?  what?” 

I am  going  to  throw  up  my  appointment  and 
going  to  join  my 


uncle  in  New  York,  and  buy  cotton  and  sell  it,  Miss 
Avoyelles,”  he  replied,  rather  vehemently. 

She  looked  at  him  in  amaze.  What  did  she  know 
about  clerkships,  altout  buying  and  selling  cotton  ? 
What  ailed  him  to  talk  in  this  way  to  her? 

Ho  caught  the  puzzled  look.  “ I am  going  to 
try  my  hand  at  making  a fortune,”  he  said,  smil- 
ing, still  with  that  inscrutable  pain  in  his  eyes. 

‘ 1 1 am  a poor  man,  you  know,  not  a brilliant  cav- 
alier— a young  don,  like  Howard  Van  Veet.” 

What  did  she  know  of  poverty  and  the  bittemqgs 
that  it  brought  to  him  ? Nothing.  She  had  never 
felt  it ; she  had  never  known  the  worth  of  money. 
Pondering  confusedly  upon  what  he  meant,  she 
said,  as  ono  followr  without  knowledge  the  lead  of 
conversation, 

“ What  will  you  do  ? Send  out  agents  ? Don’t 
they  call  them  cotton  factors  ? When  I am  down 
at  Avoyelles  I hear  now  and  then  a word  about  it ; 
but  I have  so  little  interest  in  such  things ; my  un- 
cle, who  is  my  guardian,  looks  out  for  every  thing. 
We  hare  miles  and  miles  of  cotton-fields.” 

She  spoke  innocently,  but  he  felt  miles  and  miles 
away  from  her  as  she  spoke,  separated  by  those  wav- 
ing cotton-fields. 

“ Suppose  I am  my  own  agent,  my  own  factor,, 
and  come  bargaining  to  your  doors  at  Avoyelles ; 
will  you  welcome  me  ?”  he  asked,  with  a bitterness 
that  could  not  be  overlooked. 

She  fixed  a glance  of  indignation  upon  him. 

“However  and  whenever  you  may  come  to  my 
doors,  Mr.  King,  you  will  be  welcomed.  It  is  not 
the  fashion,  and  never  has  been,  at  Avoyelles,  to 
refuse  hospitality.” 

She  understood  enough  to  make  her  indignant, 
not  enough  to  make  her  lenient.  As  slie  answered 
thus  a great  wave  came  breaking  over  them.  When 
it  rolled  away  she  shivered  and  turned  shoreward. 
He  followed,  filled  with  a dreary  sense  of  reproach. 
As  he  saw  her  a few  moments  after,  looking  cold, 
stately,  and  pale,  in  the  carriage,  he  felt  half 
ashamed  of  his  vehemence,  and  going  up,  said, 
smiling,  as  if  all  along  he  had  only  been  in  jest : 

“You  will  not  forget  your  promise,  Miss  Avoy- 
elles ?” 

But  Miss  Avoyelles  was  not  so  easily  turned  from 
an  impression.  She  bowed  gravely,  not  angrily, 
and  answered  as  gravely,  and  with  meaning : 

“I  never  forget  promises,  Mr.  King,  nor  those 
whom  I have  once  considered  friends.” 

And  this  was  the  last,  the  very  last.  He  saw 
her  glittering  hair,  glistening  with  the  sea-bath, 
streaming  like  a royal  mane  as  she  rode  away. 
And  that  night,  when  he  called  for  a final  good-by, 
it  was  to  find  her  in  the  midst  of  a gay  group,  to 
whom  she  dispensed  impartial  smiles.  The  very 
last,  and  the  end  of  all  that  charmed  summer. 

It  was  the  summer  of  1860.  We  all  know  how 
every  thing  wore  a different  aspect  in  the  summer 
of  1861 ; how  many  summer  plans  were  frustrated, 
and  summer  stories  left  untold.  Miss  Avoyelles 
did  not  find  her  way  to  Newport  that  season,  and 
Gariy  King  had  more  stirring  work  to  do  than  to 
ride  in  pony  phaetons,  or  bathe  with  some  sea- 
nymph  in  the  surf,  or  even  to  buy  and  sell  cotton 
in  the  New  York  markets.  Garry  King  by  this 
time  had  enrolled  himself  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. 

in. 

“And  Miss  Avoyelles ?” 

“ Miss  Avoyelles  is  stanch  as  steel.” 

“Who  is  talking  about  Miss  Avoyelles?”  and  a 
figure  in  a mist  of  lace  and  gold  hair  swung  round 
a column  wreathed  with  oleander. 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Le  Compte ! What  were  you  saying 
about  me?” 

“That  you  were  as  stanch  as  steel.” 

“Does Major  Gerritt  doubt  it?”  Major  Ge‘  itt 
made  gallant  protestations  to  the  contrary. 

“But  why  then  does  Mr.  Le  Compte  need  j say 
that  Miss  Avoyelles  is  stanch  as  steel  ? Wh: . have 
you  been  talking  about?  I insist  upon  knowing,” 
said  Miss  Avoyelles,  laughing. 

They  moved  farther  down  the  veranda,  away 
from  the  few  other  guests,  and  there  told  her  of 
what  they  had  been  talking. 

It  was  a worthy  rebel  plot  certainly.  A plot 
carefully  matured  to  lure  a party  of  Federal?  up 
the  river  on  false  pretenses.  Fair  pretenses  they 
seemed. 

A traitor  holds  out  the  inducement  that  a loyal 
planter  in  the  vicinity  of  Avoyelles  is  desirous  of 
disposing  of  his  cotton  at  certain  prices.  This  arch 
negotiator  is  trusted  and  relied  upon.in  the  matter, 
because  he  has  been  trusted  and  relied  upon  in  oth- 
er matters  connected  with  the  Federal  cause,  and 
proved  trust-worthy  in  those  matters. 

How  could  they  know  that  love  of  gain  would  in 
some  evil  hour  make  him  the  tool  of  their  enemies  ? 
That  he  could  lend  himself  to  so  dark  a plan  as  this 
betrayal,  who  had  done  them  good  service  with  hon- 
est deeds  before? 

It  was  very  simple.  A boat  sent  up  the  river 
with  a sufficient  party  to  protect  them  from  annoy- 
ance— for  without  this  treachery  there  had  been 
only  possible  annoyance,  no  danger ; for  all  along 
by  this  vicinity  every  thing  was  quiet  and  undis- 
turbed at  the  time  by  any  rebel  occupation.  The 
house  of  Miss  Avoyelles  was  the  nearest  and  most 
convenient  spot  of  surprise.  Without  her  knowl- 
edge, but  with  no  doubt  of  her  co-operation,  they 
had  appointed  it  as  a rendezvous.  If  the  officers 
in  charge  of  the  business  arrived  before  them  and 
inquired  for  the  agent,  who  was  to  make  and  re- 
ceive all  arrangements,  sh^was  now  asked  at  this 
late  day— but  with  that  imperious  effronteiy  which 
distinguishes  the  chivalry  on  occasions — to  receive 
these  officers  as  her  guests,  and  detain  them  with 
some  excuse  of  the  temporary  absence  of  the  agent 
until  a given  hour,  when  her  rebel  friends  would 
arrive  in  force  and  relieve  her  from  this  imposed  so- 
ciety. 

Grace  Avoyelles  was  born  and  bred  a Southerner. 
She  was  at  this  point  a rebel,  as  a thousand  other 
Southern  women  are,  by  association  instead  of  de- 
liberate choice.  She  listened  to  this  story  and  gath- 
ered the  bare  facts  stated  above,  though  it  was  by 
no  means  presented  to  her  so  harshly,  but  glozcd 
over  with  a high-colored  exaggeration  of  thp  trp,tji»  | 


She  listened,  and  seemed  fully  to  enter  into  the 
scheme ; but  after,  when  alone,  her  whole  bearing 
changed,  and  the  indignation  and  horror  that  she 
had  felt  manifested  itself  in  every  expression  of  her 
mobile  face. 

“Never,”  she  ejaculated,  “will  Llend  myself  to 
such  hideous  betrayal ! I should  feel  forever  dis- 
honored.” 

But  what  to  do?  Her  only  hope  lay  in  the  Fed- 
eral’s earlier  arrival  than  their  enemy.  It  was  now 
near  midnight.  They  might  arrive  in  the  earlv 
moming,  but  were  not  looked  for  until  later.  All 
through  that  night  she  waked,  lest  she  should  sleep 
at  their  coming.  What  hours  they  were ! 

The  early  sunlight  shows  what  a change  two 
3’ears  have  made  in  Grace  Avoyelles.  The  beauti- 
ful girl  has  become  a self-reliant  woman,  and  you 
see  on  her  face  some  process  of  the  change ; it  is 
the  shadow  of  loss.  Perhaps  she  is  thinking  of  this 
herself,  of  what  she  missed  on  a summer  two  years 
ago ; for  her  eyes  have  ceased  to  follow  the  dark  line 
of  water  so  anxiously,  and  something  lulls  her  into 
a dream.  A dream  from  which  she  awakes  with 
every  nerve  quivering,  every  sense  alert.  They 
have  come,  these  betrayed  men,  for  whom  she  waits. 
Thank  Heaven  it  is  not  too  late,  they  may  be  saved. 
They  come  up  the  broad  avenue  confidently  in  the 
early  morning  sunshine.  Gay  young  officers  in 
their  dark  uniforms,  and  jn  the  prime  of  their  youth. 
And  just  at  the  foot  of  the  garden  there  streams  the 
stars  and  stripes  from  their  little  vessel,  the  whole 
a fine  prize  indeed  for  their  enemies. 

Miss  Avoyelles  goes  out  upon  the  veranda  to  meet 
them,  stately  and  composed;  but  as  the  foremost 
officer  lifts  his  cap  all  the  blood  in  her  veins  seems 
to  flow  in  a swift  current  to  her  face. 

“Mr.  King!” 

“Miss  Avoj’elles!”  and  Major  King  hangs  out 
the  same  red  signal  of  distress. 

His  companions,  who  observed  this  a few  paces 
back,  thought,  smiling,  “ So  King  finds  an  old  flame 
here.  This  is  the  reason  why  he  was  so  anxious  to 
be  sent.” 

A moment  of  pause,  and  Miss  Avoyelles  holds  out 
her  hand.  “ Mr.  King,  I keep  my  promise  and  wel- 
come you  to  Avoj’elles.” 

She  smiled  as  she  spoke,  but  there  was  deadly 
faintness  at  her  heart.  What  if  after  all  they  were 
too  late  ? What  if— but  there  was  no  time  for  mere 
thought,  there  must  be  action. 

“ Gentlemen,”  she  said,  still  letting  her  hand  lie 
in  King’s,  but  looking  at  them  all,  “gentlemen, 
you  have  been  betrayed !” 

Her  few  rapid  words  that  followed  placed  them  in 
possession  of  the  plot. 

“You  will  have  time  to  escape,”  she  went  on, 
breathlessly,  “if  you  do  not  delay.  Go  at  once,  I 
beseech  you : I have  waked  all  night  that  I might 
not  oversleep  the  moment  of  your  coming.”  Major 
King  had  regained  his  self-possession. 

‘ * Escape ! ” he  exclaimed ; “ we  will  not  run  from 
these  traitors.  Forwamed  like  this,  we  can  take 
them  in  their  own  toils.” 

A little  cheer  arose  from  his  companions.  Mis; 
Avoyelles  grew  pale  with  consternation. 

‘ ‘ You  will  be  overpowered !”  she  cried,  in  dismay. 

But  King  had  knowledge  of  the  country.  He 
knew  that  the  force  sent  down  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  State  could  at  that  time  be  only  a limited 
number,  such  as  he  was  quite  ready  to  risk  meeting 
if  on  guard  and  under  arms.  Of  this  he  assured 
her.  The  events  followed  each  other  so  rapidly  she 
had  scarcely  time  to  define  her  position.  A Con- 
federate, where  were  her  sympathies  now?  Pas- 
sively she  would  have  endured  much,  passively  she 
would  have  lent  herself  to  their  cause,  thinking 
that  her  whole  belief  was  with  them  perhaps.  But 
a mine  had  exploded  at  her  feet.  In  the  yawning 
gulf  she  got  a glimpse  of  the  truth.  But  these 
thoughts  scarcely  resolved  themselves  into  order 
until  afterward.  It  was  enough  for  the  moment  to 
know  that  those  who  were  to  have  been  foully  be- 
trayed were  now  ready  to  meet  their  betrayers. 

Stealthily  they  came  through  the  woods — a small 
force,  as  King  had  predicted,  but  amply  sufficient 
ter  have  done  their  vile  work  if  they  had  arrived 
upon  an  unprepared  party.  Miss  Avoyelles  heard 
their  shout  of  rage  and  defiance  as  they  entered  the 
avenue  and  discovered  that  they  were  surrounded. 
She  heard  shots  fired,  and  wild  tones  mingling,  and 
one  great  fear  was  at  her  heart.  Was  he  killed  ? 
Not  one  was  killed.  So  wisely  had  King  disposed 
his  force,  so  unawares  the  foe,  and  so  surprised  to 
find  themselves  in  the  presence  of  so  large  a party, 
that  it  was  almost  a bloodless  victory.  They  would 
return  to  New  Orleans  with  a more  valuable  cargo 
than  cotton.  But  Miss  Avoyell* — she  who  had 
placed  victory  in  their  hands?  King  forgot  the 
two  years  as  he  entered  the  room  where  she  stood. 

“We  owe  you  this,  ” he  said ; “but  do  you  know 
all  that  it  has  brought  upon  you?  You  can  not 
stay  here  in  safety.  One  has  escaped  who  will  tell 
the  story— and  you  are  suspected !” 

She  looked  bewildered.  “What?  I have  no 
safer  place  of  refuge  than  Avoyelles.  I have  no 
other  home  now.  All  my  estates  at  New  Orleans 
have  been  confiscated.  Where  shall  I go?” 

“Grace,  dear  Grace!  .will  you  not  come  with 
me  ? I was  too  proud  to  speak  when  you  were  so 
prosperous ; but  I loved  you,  Grace ; I have  loveij 
you  Since  that  first  hour  I met  you.  Will  you  go 
with  me,  Grace?" 

So  he  had  loved  her. 

They  had  both  kept  this  silent  faith  for  two 
years. 

She  put  out  her  hand,  and  half  a smile  dawned. 

“ I have  kept  my  promise  of  welcome,  and  I will 
keep  my  faith,”  she  said. 

She  took  her  faithful  servants  with  her,  but  th : 
mansion  of  Avoyelles  was  left  to  desolation,  perhaj 
destruction.  Afterward,  when  its  mistress  espouse 
Major  King,  she  was  quite  ready  to  espouso  the 
cause  for  which  he  fought.  Little  by  little  the  evi- 
dences of  the  corruption  of  secession  had  come  to 
her.  The  last  unholy  plot  rent  the  veil  thoroughly 
from  her  eyes.  Not  for  her  lover’s  sake — for  she 
was  strong-  enonah-tp  become  a martyr  for  a prin- 
ciple—b’ntfiJacwnvictiin,  -did  Grace  Avoyelles  es- 
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GENERAL  SHERMAN’S  CAMPAIGN — “ BIG  SHANTY  STATION”— GENERAL  LOGAN’S  ADVANCE,  Junk  10,  1864.— [Sketched  by  Theodore  R.  Davis.] 


moans  boon  in  daily  receipt  of  news  from  our  ar- 
mies in  the  West.  Captain  Van  Dczkr  surprised 
General  Sherman  shortly  after  he  bad  occupied 
Ackworth  by  the  information  that  the  wires  were 
working,  and  Washington  was  but  one  hour  dis- 
tant. The  town  of  Ackworth  is  small,  few  of  its 
inhabitants  being  at  this  time  in  it,  since  every 


man  has  been  taken  off  by  the  army,  and  the  fe- 
male portion  of  the  inhabitants  were  timid  about 
remaining.  Ackworth  is  on  the  Western  and  At- 
lantic Railroad,  a few  miles  northwest  of  Marietta. 
Sherman  reached  this  point  on  the  6th  of  June. 

“Big  Shantv,"  also  illustrated  on  this  page,  al- 
though dull  enough  in  ordinary  times,  is  likely  for 


GEN.  SHERMAN’S  CAMrAIGN. 

The  Military  Telegraph  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  which  we  illustrate  below,  and  which 
is  under  the  command  of  Captain  Van  Duzer, 
has  proved  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  General 
Sherman  and  to  the  North.  We  have  by  this 


some  days  to  come,  as  the  resting-place  of  Sher- 
man’s army,  to  present  scenes  of  the  intensest  ac- 
tivity. In  front  of  the  place,  along  the  range  of 
Lost  and  Kenesaw  mountains,  the  enemy  lies  in 
force,  until  the  combination  of  the  Federal  com- 
mander and  the  prowess  of  the  Union  army  shall 
compel  him  to  take  another  step  southward. 


^HERMAN’S  CAMPAIGN— MILITARY  TELEGRAPH  TO  ACKWORTH,  GEORGIA.— [Sketched  by  Tiieodorb  R.JjAvmj]^  ^ 
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THE  liRlG  “VISION,"  CAPTAIN  DONOVAN,  LEAVING  NEW  YORK  FOR  LIVERPOOL,  June  26,  1804. 


EXECUTION  OF  THE  NEGRO  WILLIAM  JOHNSON,  AT  PETERSBURG,  VA. — [Puotoqbapukd  by  Bbady.] 


GONE  TO  SEA. 

We  give  above  an  illustration  representing  thf 
orig  Vision,  which  sailed  on  Sunday,  June  26,  from 
the  Battery  direct  for  Liverpool.  Probably  no  ves- 
sel ever  ventured  to  breast  the  Atlantic  under  cir- 
cumstances so  novel  and  impressive.  .This  little 
brig  is  only  fifteen  feet  long  and  four  and  a half 
feet  wide,  and  lias  only  a depth  of  two  feet  and  ten 
inches.  Her  crew  consisted  of  Captain  John  C. 
Donovan,  who  owns  the  vessel,  a Rhode  Island 
sailor,  and  the  Captain’s  dog  Toby.  The  Vision  was 
to  have  started  on  Saturday,  but  was  delayed;  she 
is  expected  to  make  her  trip  in  two  months.  Not- 
withstanding the  heat  on  Sunday,  a large  number 
of  people  crowded  the  Battery  to  witness  her  de- 
parture on  this  most  romantic  voyage.  The  brig 
sailed  out  in  gallant  style,  carrying  the  stars  and 
stripes. 


GENERAL  LONGSTREET. 

In  our  last  Weekly  was  engraved  a portrait  of 
General  Lee,  and  in  this  we  give  that  of  General 
Longstreet,  who  is  perhaps,  since  the  death*of 
Stonewall  Jackson,  second  only  to  Lee  in  the 
military  reputation  he  has  achieved  by  the  cam- 
paigns between  Washington  and  Richmond  during 
the  last  three  years.  General  James 
L<®gstrket,  who  is  a native  of  Ala- 
bama, was  regularly  educated  for  the 
profession  of  arms.  He  entered  the 
United  States  army  in  1838.  He  was 
attached  first  to  the  Fourth  and  then 
to  the  Eighth  infantry  regiments.  He 
served  in  all  the  battles  of  the  Mexi- 
can war,  and,  like  General  Lee,  was 
wounded  at  Chapultepec.  lie  was 
twice  brevetted  for  distinguished  serv- 
ices in  that  war.  In  1858  he  obtain- 
ed a post  in  the  Paymaster’s  depart- 
ment, to  which  he  belonged,  with  the 
rank  of  Major.  When  the  civil  war 
broke  out,  in  1861,  he  at  once  joined 
the  army  of  the  Confederate  States. 

The  brigade  which  he  commanded  at 
the  fight  of  Bull  Run,  in  July  of  that 
year,  was  one  of  the  first  bodies  of 
Southern  troops  that  came  into  actu- 
al collision  with  the  Federals ; and  in 
the  sanguinary  battle  of  Manassas, 
which  soon  afterward  ensued,  Gener- 
al Longstrkkt  led  the  main  attack, 
though  General  Beauregard  was  in 
chief  command.  As  a General  of 
Division,  Longstrkkt  acted  under 
General  Lee  throughout  the  Virginia 
campaigns  of  1862  and  18G3.  Long- 
street  is  forty-three  years  of  age — a 
tliick-sct,  determined -looking  man. 

His  corps,  who  are  devotedly  attached 
to  him,  often  complain  that  he  is  al- 
ways with  General  Lee.  He  is  in 
the  habit  of  exposing  himself  in  a 
careless  manner,  and  it  was  perhaps 
in  this  way  that  lie  got  his  wound  in 
one  of  the  battles  in  the  Wilderness. 

At  Gettysburg  he  is  said  to  have  led 
a Georgian  regiment  in  a charge 
against  a battery,  hut  in  hand,  ami  in 
front  of  every  body.  A few  hours 
later  a Colonel  found  him  seated  on 
the  top  of  a snake  fence  at  the  edge 
of  the  wood,  and  looking  perfectly 
calm  and  unperturbed,  while  some  of 
his  troops  passed  by.  The  gallant 
Colonel,  who  scarcely  knew  what  had 
been  the  result  of  the  battle,  observed 
to  General  Longstreet,  “I  wouldn't 
have  missed  this  for  any  thing.” 

Longstreet  replied,  laughing,  “The 
devil  you  wouldn't ! I should  liked  to 
' have  missed  it  very  much ; we've  at- 
tacked, and  been  repulsed ; look 
there !” 


I third  United  States  colored  troops,  and  on  the  8th 
! attempted  to  commit  an  outrage-  on  a white  wo- 
I man  at  Cold  Harbor.  Considerable  importance  was 
' given  to  the  affair,  in  order  that  the  example  might 
| be  made  more  effective.  Johnson  confessed  his 
j guilt,  and  was  executed  within  the  outer  breast- 
works about  Petersburg,  on  an  elevation,  and  in 
, plain  view  of  the  enemy,  a white  flag  covering  the 
ceremony. 


GENERAL  F.  C.  BARLOW. 

I General  Francis  Channing  Barlo%  more 
familiarly  known  as  General  Frank  Barlow,  whose 
j portrait  appears  on  page  437,  is  already  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  soldiers  of  the  war — one  of  its 
most  heroic  and  romantic  figures.  Born  in  Brook - 
j lyn,  in  1834,  he  passed  most  of  his  childhood  and 
j youth  in  Now  England,  graduating  at  the  head  of 
I the  distinguished  class  at  Harvard  in  1855.  The 
college  traditions  of  that  time  are  full  of  anecdotes 
of  his  humor,  and  that  fascinating  superiority  which 
excels  without  an  effort.  Upon  leaving  college  he 
studied  law,  and  after  a brief  employment  in  the 
Tribune  office  began  to  practice  in  New  York.  His 
cool,  clear  head  and  true  heart  taught  him  the  sig- 
nificance of  public  affairs,  and  at  the  first  call  to 
arms  he  rose  from  his  desk  and  enrolled  himself  as  a 


NEGRO  EXECUTION. 

On  this  page  a sketch  is  given  rep- 
resenting the  execution,  on  June  20, 
of  William  Johnson,  a colored  sol-  • 
dier.  He  deserted  from  Tyeptj,'-  ^ ^ 
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piivuto  in  the  New  York  Twelfth  Militia  Regiment. 
The  President’s  proclamation  appeared  upon  Mon- 
day, the  15th  of  April,  1861.  On  Sunday,  the  21st, 
the  Twelfth  Regiment  marched.  In  three  months 
Private  Barlow  was  First  Lieutenant.  Presently 
he  was  made  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  New  York 
Sixty-first.  His  remarkable  military  capacity  de- 
veloped itself  upon  every  occasion.  Calm,  swift, 
and  inexorable,  he  mastered  the  theory  of  war, 
while  his  qualities  and  temperament  peculiarly  fitted 
him  for  active  service  in  the  field.  During  the  siege 
of  Yorktown  lie  became  Qolonel,  and  was  Acting- 
Brigadier  during  part  of  tlie-action  at  Fair  Oaks.  In 
the  retreat  from  the  Chickahominy  to  the  James  his 
regiment  rendered  most  important  service.  He  re- 
turned to  Washington  after  the  terriblo  fighting  in 
the  second  Bull  Run  campaign  with  scarcely  more 
than  a hundred  men,  and  the  New  York  Sixty-fourth 
was  added  to  Colonel  Barloyy’s  command.  At  the 
battle  of  Antictam,  oil  the  17th  September,  1862,  he 
captured  two  stands  of  colors  and  three  hundred 
men,  and  was  highly  praised  by  General  Caldwell, 
and  recommended  for  promotion.  Colonel  Barlow 
received  two  severe  wounds,  and  was  carried  off  the 
field  for  dead.  Two  days  aftenvard  the  President 
appointed  him  Brigadier-General  for  distinguished 
conduct  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks. 

General  Barlow  lay  for  a long  time  prostrate 


with  his  wounds.  But  ho  gradually  recovered,  and 
was  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  at  Gettysburg.  lie 
was  terribly  wounded  nguin  in  that  battle,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  rebels ; but  thinking  him  sure 
to  die,  they  allowed  him  to  be  taken  within  our 
lines.  He  languished  for  man}'  months,  but  during 
the  spring  he  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  look  onco 
more  for  active  service.  He  said,  “ I ask  only  to  go 
with  General  Hancock;”  and  when  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  moved,  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  May, 
General  Barlow  commanded  the  first  division  of 
Hancock’s  corps. 

During  the  present  campaign  no  name  has  been 
more  illustrious  for  valor  and  victory.  With  Bir- 
nky’s  division  Barlow's  made  that  silent  assault  at 
daybreak  upon  the  rebel  works  at  Spottsylvania— 
silent  until  success  broke  out  into  a ‘tumult  of  cheers 
— which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  rebel  Gener- 
als Johnson  and  Stewart,  tlirco  thousand  men, 
eighteen  cannon,  and  twenty-two  standards. 

Throughout  the  campaign  Barlow  is  conspicuous 
among  the  noble  band  of  united  heroes,  officers  and 
men,  in  the  very  active  front  of  battle.  He  is  just 
thirty  years  old,  but  he  has  already  made  a name  • 
that  the  history  of  American  Liberty  will  forever 
honor. 

The  men  of  General  Barlow's  division  would 
never  forgive  his  biographer  who  should  omit  to  re- 
cord the  unwearied  service  in  the  hos- 
pitals and  among  the  wounded  and 
dying  Union  soldiers,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  to  this  day,  of  his 
faithful  and  devoted  wife.  Never  far 
from  her  heroic  husband  in  the  field, 
she  is  always  an  angel  of  mercy  in  his 
camp  and  among  his  men,  and  for  no 
woman  in  the  land  do  more  earnest 
prayers  ascend  from  suffering  lips  and 
grateful  hearts  than  for  Mrs.  General 
Barlow. 


THE  REBEL  GENERAL  JAMES  LONGSTREET, 


IIOW  I GOT  MY  LITTLE 
DOG. 

“ Raltii,  1 wish  I had  a nice  little 
dog.” 

“ Should  think  you  might  lie  satis- 
fied with  a first-class  husband,  baby, 
and  puss.” 

“ Eiddle-sticks !" 

Ralph  turned  over  a leaf  of  his  law- 
book with  a significant  air,  and  the 
clock  and  sewing-machine  ticked  on 
in  silence  for  five  minutes. 

“Ralph,  I tell  you  I do  want  a 
cunning  little  dog.” 

“Yes,  dear.” 

Clock  and  sewing-machine  monop- 
olize another  five  minutes. 

“Oh,  Ralph,  you  don't  know  how  I 
want  a pretty  littje  dog.” 

Four  minutes,  fifty-six  seconds. 

“ Ralph ie,  I tell  you  you’ve  no  ulea 
how  I want  that  little  doggie.” 

“ Blast  it!” 

The  sewing-machine  paused  for  a 
moment  while  I rose  to  indict  a dis- 
ciplinary cull'  upou  the  curls  over 
Ralph’s  left  ear. 

And  that  is  a spccinlen  of  that  gen- 
tleman’s ordinary  success  in  studying 
law-books  in  the  parlor. 

I don’t  blame  the  poor  fellow.  About 
six  months  ago  I walked  over  oue  day 
to  his  oflicc  up  town  — that  is,  just 
beyond  the  Excelsior  Hotel,  which 
forms  the  centre  of  Scliencksville.  I 
staid  some  five  hours,  sweeping,  dust- 
ing, sorting,  arranging,  picking  up 
and  carrying  away- — staid,  in  fact,  un- 
til the  establishment  showed  signs  of 
civilization.  Two  days  afterward  I 
called,  in  passing,  to  enjoy  a few  min- 
utes’ quiet  contemplation  of  the  re- 
sults of  my  labors. 

1 have  not  been  there  Bince. 

Ralph  returned  to  the  attractions 
of  that  fascinating  volume,  and  I Jo 
the  side-seam  of  baby's  bib.  There 
was  a window  just  across  the  sew- 
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blooming  beautifully  before  it,  and  occasional  vol- 
leys of  hard,  sliot-liko  snow  pelting  it  without.  I 
was  remarking  t*  myself  with  some  complacency 
that  it  was  just  the  day  to  be  at  work  in  one's  own 
pretty  parlor,  with  the  top  of  Ralph’s  curly  head 
just  visible  over  the  back  of  his  arm-chair,  and 
baby  asleep  in  her  crib  across  the  room,  and  pussy 
amusing  herself  under  the  sola  with  a denuded 
spool  (if  I only  had  a little  dog).  And  then  I had 
digressed  to  some  speculations  upon  the  two  ques- 
tions, what  we  should  have  for  tea,  and  what  we 
should  read  in  the  evening,  and  was  just  deciding 
upon  cream-toast  and  Carlyle  when  my  reverie  was 
snapped  short  by  a knock  at  the  door. 

It  was  not  a very  welcome  sound  just  then,  and 
the  case  was  certainly  not  improved  when  Peggy 
opened  the  hall- door  and  exhibited  — old  Adam 
Baum. 

I never  witnessed  a more  absurd  attempt  at  affa- 
bility than  that  was  of  Ralph’s  w hen  he  sprang  up 
out  of  lib  arm-chair,  with  an  “Ah,  Mr.  Baum; 
good-afternoon,  Sir.” 

‘ ‘ Middl’n’,  middl’n',  middl'n’,”  replied  the  visitor, 
taking  it  for  granted  he  had  been  asked  “how  do 
yq^  do?”  “An’  liow’re  you  all  here  the  day?” 
And  then  he  added,  “ Mornin’,”at  me,  with  a grunt. 

For  Mr.  Baum  is  a practical  man,  and  never  pat- 
ronizes women  who  wear  purple  ribbons  about  their 
heads. 

“Ruther  throng,  I reckon,  squire,  about  these 
times.”' 

Ralph  made  this  intelligible  by  replying,  “ Why, 
no ; he  was  not  very  busy  just  at  present,  Sir.” 

“Hain't?  Well,  I ’lowed  bein’  ’twa’n’t  fur  out 
o’  my  road,  I'd  just  ride  my  beast  roun’  this  course 
the  day,  and  see  what  sort  of  a dicker  I could  make 
with  you  about  that  there  job  o' mine — you’ve  heerd 
on’t  ’lore  now  likely— that  there—” 

By  this  time  our  guest  was  established  in  a chair 
before  the  fire,  with  a striped  mitten  on  each  knee, 
and  a pipe  in  one  hand,  which  looked  like  the  head 
of  a Dutch  landlord  impaled  on  an  elder-stick;  and 
now  he  left  his  auditor  waiting  for  the  next  word 
while  he  occupied  himself  a little  while  in  dipping 
up  small  coals  'with  his  pipe  and  trying  to  make 
them  burn. 

“That  there  suit  o’  mine,  you  know,”  he  re- 
sumed at  last,  when  the  pipe  was  fairly  fuming, 
“ ’gin  the  Widda  Ford.” 

No,  Ralph  had  not  heard  of  it;  and  he  asked, 
“What's  the  question  between  you  and  Mrs.  Ford?” 

“’Bout  a farm,”  said  Adam,  puffing  industrious- 
ly. “ I’ve  a i-dy  you  must  a’  seen  the  Widda’s  place 
yonder,  up  the  creek,  side  o'  me — poorish  kin’  of  a 
house,  if  you  miu’,  halflogand  half  frame,' just  fight 
acrost  the  run  fernent  me — trees  aroun’,  if  you  min’. 
Well,  Sir,  yon's  the  spot.” 

A few  more  puffs  and  then  he  took  up  his  story 
explosively. 

“ Charley  Ford  come  on  yonder  from  up  in  York 
State  fourteen  year  ago  come  next  April.  An’  he 
got  lan’  o’  me.  An’  he  got  marr'd  an’  come  on  an’ 
red  it  up  an’  built  him  a house  an’  lived  there.  An’ 
he’s  to  pay  for’t,  y’un’erstan',  so  much  a year.  Well, 
he  gin  me  the  first  hunder’n  fifty — gin  me  that  fair’n 
square — an’  after  that,  min’  ye,  Charley  Ford  never 
gin.  me  a cent — not  the  first  blessed  red  cent. 

“ You  see  Charley  was  allers  a poor,  doncy,  sick- 
ly kin’  of  a fella — ruther  a hard  way  o’  gitten  along 
— an’  I just  ’lowed  I wouldn’t  push  him — thought  a 
pity  of  him  y’un’erstan’.  An’  so  it  just  slipped  along 
an’  slipped  along.  An’  when  the  seven  year  was 
up— ’twas  to  be  all  puid  up  in  seven  year  'f  you 
miu’ — why  then  Charley  was  just  a goin’  off,  as  you 
might  say,  with  consumption.  Well  Clufrley  he 
sends  for  me,  and  he  wants  I should  agree  for  to  let 
the  widda’n  two  childer  just  stay  right  straight  along 
another  seven  year — consider//,  y’un’erstan’,  wot 
he’d  gin  me  at  first,  and  the  red'n  up  he'd  done  on’t, 
an’  so  forth  an’  so  on.” 

“Well,  bein’  things  was  just  as  they  was,  you 
knowr — him  a dyin’  an’  all — why  I just  gin ’t  up, 
’greed  to’t,  the  way  Charley  wanted,  an’  him  an’  me 
we  drawed  up  writin’s  with  effect  an’  intent  there- 
unto conformable.  Well  now,  Sir,  'f  you'll  believo 
it,  it’s  just  them  very  writin’s  whereby  the  widda’s 
got  stayin’  on  there  seven  year,  this  next  spring  a 
coinin',  that  she’d  make  out  now  was  a deed  o’  that 
there  farm" — with  a tremendous  flourish  of  the 
Dutch  landlord. 

“You  have  these  writings?”  inquired  Ralph, 
after  a little  pause. 

“’Course,  got  ’em  myself.” 

“You  can  prove  their  identity?” 

“Nan?” 

“You  can  prove  them  to  be  the  same  writings 
wliich  were  executed  just  before  Ford's  death  ?” 

“ W eli,  Sir,  I’ll  just  tell  you  wot  I kin  do ;”  and 
Adam  set  one  boot  on  the  fender,  evidently  about 
to  bring  forward  bis  great  gun— “old  man  Judd, 
over  yonder,  was  to  give  a deed  o'  lan’  for’n  oil-site. 
An’  he  goes  to  the  widdar  an’  wants  to  git  the  loan 
o’  her  deed  for  to  copy,  'lowed  ’twould  save  hirin’  a 
lawyer,  y’un’erstan’.  Old  man  seen  ’twa’nt  right 
some  way,  an’  he  just  takes  it  over  to  lawyer  Bissel. 
Bisscl  he  told  him,  4 Humph,  no  deed 't  all.’ 

“ So  then  you  see  why  I just  got  to  hear  on’t 
right  straight  along.  Why  the  widda  owns  up 
now ’t  she  never  read  the  writin’ — never  onst 
looked  into’t.  Fur’s  I know  the  woman  act’ly 
thinks  ’twas  a deed.  She  never  knowed  a haet 
aliout  things — them  stuck  up  kin’  o’  women  mostly 
don’t,”  remarked  Mr.  Baum,  without  looking  at  me. 

“The  other  party,  of  course,  claim  that  the  deed 
has  been  destroyed  since  it  left  Mrs.  Ford’s  hands, 
and  that  the  paper  you  produce  is  a forgery,”  re- 
marked Ralph. 

“ Welt,  that’s  about  wot  they'd  like  to  make  out,” 
said  Adam,  stooping  for  another  coal. 

“How  about  the  witnesses  to  the— this  ‘ writing’ 
you  speak  of?” 

“ Why,  there’s  just  the  mischief  o’  the  thing,  you 
see,  the  witnesses  is  both  dead.  One  on  ’em  was 
old  Wells,  an’  t’other’n  was  a han’  o’  mine ’t  went 
off  to  Californy  an’  died.” 

“ Who  was  this  last  ?” 

“Name  was  Oson  Hall— fella’s  used  to  call  him 
Nose  an’  All — badj3ucb.au  all-fired  great  hook  of  a 
nose.  Jam  up  km1  b£d  tliqCQioiLvids  too.” 


i Mr.  Baum  was  becoming  communicative  and  in- 
gratiating I thought. 

“The  farm  must  be  worth  something  by  this 
time,”  remarked  Ralph. 

“ Well  the  heft  ou't,  wot  lays  upon  the  hill,  that 
a’nt  worth  y’er  poker;  but  that  little  corner ’t  lays 
on  the  flat,  well,  Sir,  there’s  a New  York  oil  com- 
pany ’t’s  boun’  to  have  that  there  bit  o’  lan’  for 
twenty  thousand  dollars  soon’s  ever  that  suit’s 
done.” 

“Y-e-s,”  mused  Ralph.  “’Be  lucky  for  you 
now  if  this  Oson  Hall  should  happen  to  turn  up 
after  all  before  *it  comes  off.  These  California 
deaths  are  not  always  very  reliable.” 

I saw  Ralph  dart  one  of  his  dissecting  glances 
across  at  his  neighbor  and  then  look  down  again 
grimly  satisfied. 

“Guess  there  ain’t  much  chance  o’  that,"  re- 
marked Adam. 

"Now,  Mr.  Baum,”  began  Ralph,  after  employ- 
ing himself  a little  while  in  slowly  unscrewing  the 
point  of  his  pencil,  “ I’ll  tell  you  my  opinion  of  this 
matter.  You  are  a very  wealthy  man.  Those  two 
flowing  wells  must  be  bringing  you  your  thousands 
a day.” 

“Well,  Sir,  they  say  up  the  creek  yonder  that 
there  ain’t  many  fellas  that’s  pilin’  of  it  up  much 
faster’n  old  Adam.” 

1 4 Exactly ; and  so,  of  course,  there  are  not  many 
who  are  watched  and  criticised  and  talked  about  as 
much.  Now,  Sir,  you  are  running  a risk.  Your 
case  rests,  of  course,  on  John  Judd’s  testimony,  and 
John  Judd’s  testimony’s  a thing  that  I wouldn’t 
stake  my  good  name  upon — not  for  twice  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  It’ll  go  down  with  a jury  per- 
haps—in  the  absence  of  evidence  on  the  other  side — 
but  it’ll  not  go  down  very  well  with  the  communi- 
ty, you  may  depend  on  that. 

“This  Mrs.  Ford  is  a very  estimable  lady,  and, 
in  spite  of  her  misfortunes  and  her  humble  circum- 
stances, she  has  a great  many  friends.  V ery  strong 
sympathy  will — " 

4 4 Oh,  be  sure.  I ain’t  got  nothin’  pertik’lar  agin 
the  widda  Ford.  Me  an’  Charley  allers  got  along 
fust-rate,  an’  so’s  me’n’  her.  But  you  see,  squire, 
property ’s  property,  an’  bein’t  that  Ian’s  mine,  why 
it  looks  kin’  o’  reasonable ’t  I should  be  gitt'n  a little 
o’  the  good  on’t  some  time  or  ’uother— rather  looks 
that  way  to  me.” 

“ The  question  is,  Mr.  Baum,  whether  you  can  af- 
ford it— whether  you  can  afford  it ; 1 mean,  con- 
sidering the  distinguished  position  which  your  enor- 
mous wealth  must  give  you.  Twenty  thousand 
dollars  is  a small  matter  to  one  who  controls  the 
colossal  fortune  which  you  ^ill  possess  in  two  years 
from  this  time;  but  it  is  a very  important  thing 
that  there  should  be  no  suspicion  in  regard  to  the 
dealings  of  so  emindht  a citizen.  You  know  the 
conduct  of  our  great  millionaires  is  always  animad- 
verted upon  with  great  rigor.  When  a gentleman 
has  become  known  in  Pittsburg,  and  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York,  and  London,  and  all  the  grand 
centres  of  commerce,  as  one  of  the  great  petroleum 
princes  of  the  country,  he  holds  a position  in  the 
eyes  of  general  society,  which — ” 

I was  beginning  to  blush  vermilion  for  Ralph, 
when  Peggy’s  three-cornered  face  appeared  at  a 
very  small  opening  in  the  door,  making  various 
grimaces  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  I was  want- 
ed in  her  department.  I went  down  and  took  charge 
of  the  cookies,  which  the  poor  child  had  given  up  in 
despair.  But  my  brain  was  a great  deal  busier 
than  my  fingers.  I stood  at  the  drop-table  for  half 
an  hour,  moulding,  rolling  out,  and  cutting;  and 
all  the  time  I was  hunting  down  a reminiscence 
which  was  always  just  before  me,  and  always  just 
beyond  my  reach.  I knew  it  was  very  important ; 

1 knew  I must  have  it,  in  fact;  but  the  cookies 
were  finished,  and  the  oven  hot,  and  no  glimmer 
of  light  had  come  yet.  Just  as  I laid  my  hand  on 
the  oven  door,  and  was  bending  to  look  in,  Peggy 
called  out  at  me  in  her  free  and  easy  way : “Take 
care,  Mrs.  Ellet.  Such  a blast  as  that  ’ere  hickory- 
wood  makes ! If  you  don’t  mind,  you’ll  scorch 
your  cookies,  and  your  apron,  an’  your  nose,  an’ 
all.” 

1 dropped  my  cookies,  and  darted  up  to  the  par- 
lor, with  both  boots  creaking  “Eureka!”  at  every 
bound.  Ralph  was  meditating  by  himself. 

44  Ralph,”  said  I,  41  I’m  going  to  start  for  mother’s 
next  week.” 

44  You’re  not  going  a step!” 

“’Deed  I will,  Ralph.” 

44  Seventy-five  miles,  such  weather  as  this,  baby 
and  all.  You  crazy  child !” 

I saw  there  was  work  before  me,  and  so  I mount- 
ed Ralph’s  knee,  with  one  hand  on  the  back  of  his 
coat  collar,  and  the  other  crimping  the  corner  of 
his  cravat,  and  began.  I am  ashamed  to  say  that 
it  took  me  forty-five  minutes;  but  then  that  in- 
cluded the  whole  business  up  to  the  transfer  of  sun- 
dry bills  from  his  vest  pocket  to  my  porteraonnaie. 

That  evening  Ralph  grew  abstracted  over  his 
4 4 Frederick  the  Great.”  At  last  he  laid  the  book 
down  on  his  knee,  aud  said: 

44  Nette,  I’d  give  you  half  a dozen  little  dogs  if 
somebody  would  only  checkmate  that  old  villain, 
and  give  poor  Mrs.  Ford  her  twenty  thousand.” 

“ Thank  you,”  said  I;  44  one  sixth  of  that  num- 
ber will  do  very  well.” 

One  cold  day,  two  weeks  later,  I drove  up  to  the 
door  of  an  “oil  shanty,”  after  rattling  for  throe 
hours  over  a road  which  was,  in  its  natural  state, 
one  long  river  of  bituminous  mud.  Wo  went  in — 
my  escort  and  I.  One  of  tl;e  four  plank  walls  was 
perforated  with  a window  of  six  panes,  and  by  that 
light  we  could  discern  that  the  room  contained  a 
cooking-stove,  a table,  two  benches,  a chair,  and — 
old  Adam  Baum.  Benches,  table,  clia|r,  walls,  and 
floor  were  black  with  petroleum  and  smoke.  Even 
the  overlapping  boards  which  formed  the  sloping 
roof  a few  feet  above  our  heads  were  reeking  with 
the  strong  resinous  viscidity : a drop  fell  on  my 
glove  from  somewhere  over  me.  As  for  Adam,  ho 
looked  like  some  fossilized  quadruinanous  progen- 
itor of  his  namesake,  just  washed  up  through  an 
oil-well  from  some  catacomb  down  below.  Face,  j 
hair,  and  grizzled  beard  were  all  huddled  together  I 


in  a curious  kind  of  indistinctness.  What  had  been 
corduroy  was  submerged  under  a level  surface  of 
the  tallowy  varnish,  and  his  short  coat  looked  as  if 
it  had  been  cut  from  plates  of  greasy  India-rubber. 
Incredible  as  it  seemed,  in  that  atmosphere,  he  was 
evidently  on  the  point  of  eating  his  dinner.  A 
smoking  coffee-pot,  with  its  corresponding  tin  cup, 
a tin  basin  of  hot  oysters,  and  a yellow  earthen  pie- 
plate  jointly  occupied  by  twenty  crackers,  a piece 
of  baker’s  loaf,  and  a right-angled  segment  of  pound- 
cake, occupied  the  farther  end  of  the  bare  pine  ta- 
ble, with  knife,  fork,  and  iron  spoon  in  the  greasiest 
corner  of  all.  Let  no  innocent  foreigner  presume 
to  infer  that  this  was  a miserable  habitation,  or  that 
its  master  proved  himself  an  old  miser  by  living  in 
it.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Baiun  was  only 
“shantying,”  and  shantying  is  one  of  the  recog- 
nized modes  of  existence. 

Well,  I went  in,  and  my  companion  followed, 
with  a curt  “How  are  ye,  Sir?”  to  our  host.  I 
laid  my  hand  carelessly  on  tho  chair  as  I passed, 
and  set  it  for  him  before  the  stove,  taking  a seat 
myself  on  the  end  of  a bench  near  tho  table.  The 
young  savage  took  it  without  any  objection,  and 
sat  contemplating  the  fire  under  his  wide-awake, 
leaving  the  profile  of  a very  prominent,  singularly- 
curved  Roman  nose  to  be  contemplated  at  leisure 
by  Mr.  Adam  Baum. 

Presently  I saw  the*  figure  of  the  oil -nabob 
straightening  itself,  and  his  face  growing  yellow 
under  its  mask  of  petroleum  and  coal-dust. 

“Thunder!”  he  ejaculated  at  last,  “that  ain’t 
you?” 

“That’s  me,  Sir,”  echoed  the  visitor. 

“ Heerd  you  was  dead,”  gasped  Adam,  at  length. 

44  Ah-ha!”  said  Hall,  significantly. 

Then  there  was  silence  a little  while.  Mr. 
Baum’s  mental- machinery  works  pretty  well  in  its 
way,  but  not  veiy  swiftly.  ' 

“ Well,  Oson, ’’said he,  brightening  up, 44  what'll 
you  take.  Grocery  just  t'other  side  o’  tho  derrick 
out  here.  Ain’t  got  tho  first  haet  in  the  shanty.” 

“Can’t  stop,  Sir,”  interrupted  Hall,  gruffly. 

44  Sho ! take  no  time.” 

“No,  Sir." 

“ There’s  a little  business  to  be  done  to-day,  Mr. 
Baum,”  said  I,  gravely,  rising  and  standing  by  the 
table.  Mr.  Baum  answered  not  a word. 

Then  we  all  remained  44  in  statu  quo”  for  a little 
whife.  Hall  took  up  a pine  stick,  and  with. an  el- 
bow resting  on  each  knee,  began  fashioning  the 
ashes  on  the  hearth  into  the  semblance  of  a mount- 
ain. 

“Well,  Sir,”  ho  said  at  last. 

“I  don’t  do  no  business  when  there’s  women  a 
jukin’  aroun’,’’  grunted  Adam. 

“ Let  me  explain  to  you,”  said  I,  quietly,  “ how 
I happen  to  be  here  to-day  with  Mr.  Hall.  I had 
seen  him  some  time  ago,  cutting  wood  one  day  at 
my  mother’s,  and  heard  him  mention  that  trip  to 
California  which  you  spoke  of  to  my  husband  the 
other  day.  I remembered  it  afterward,  and  thought 
perhaps  I could  find  him.  So  I did  find  him,  after 
a while,  and  we  both  came  on  it  once,  of  course.” 

Still  not  a word.  I stood  • the  table,  super- 
ficially very  cool,  but  with  ln\  lart  half  stilling 
me.  Hall  began  to  diversify  L mountain  with 
several  transverse  valleys. 

By-and-by  Adam  made  one  more  . ove. 

44  Say,  Oson,  don’t  be  skeered.  Co:.  > ’long,  treat 
old  times.  Guess  Old  Adam’s  able  tc  foot  up.” 

“Can’t  stop,  I tell  you,”  and  Hall  thrust  tho 
stick  into  the  stove  aud  took  up  his  fur  gloves. 

Then,  at  last  it  came. 

44  W ell,  if  you’ve  a min’  to  bo  reasonable,  an’  con- 
sider’t,  an’  accommodatin’  to  an  old  man.  We’re  all 
on  us  li’ble  to  git  out  o’  the  way  s'mliints — p-r-o-n-e 
t’evil  as  the  sparks  flies  up’ards.” 

“Certainly,  Mr.  Baum, ’’said  I,  44  we  shall  all  re- 
member that.  There’s  nothing  hard  to  be  done. 

I have  brought  another  deed  ready  for  signing," 
and  I placed  the  document,  with  pen  and  ink  on 
the  table;  “when  that  is  done,  the  whole  matter 
will  be  ended.  Write  your  name  here,  if  you  please, 
and  Mr.  HaU  and  I will  sign  here  as  witnesses.” 

It  was  an  hour  to  me  before  the  crest-fallen  old 
man  got  through  with  tho  operation  of  shambling 
up  to  the  table  and  scrawling  his  name.  Then  I 
wrote  mine  with  nervous  fingers.  Hall  put  his 
great  black  autograph  down  below,  and  in  five  min- 
utes we  were  in  the  wagon  again,  the  deed  safe  in 
my  pocket. 

Ilall  turned  his  horse’s  head,  and  then  stood  up 
with  the  reins  in  his  hand,  and  shouted  back  at  the 
shanty.  Adam  apjieared  at  the  door. 

44  Mr.  Baum,  I believe  I didn’t  mention  it  to  you 
before,  and  perhaps  you’d  like  to  hear.  You  re- 
member Oson  Hall,  my*  brother,  one ’t  had  a nose 
just  like  mine,  you  know,  and  signed  that  other 
deed.” 

4 4 Thunder  an’  blazes !” 

We  didn’t  hear  any  more.  Peter  Hall  touched 
his  horse  and  away  we  wont — Peter,  almost  help- 
less with  laughter,  over  tho  best  of  all  the  practical 
jokes  he  had  ever  had  a hand  in. 

This  evening,  as  I am  finishing  my  story,  there’s 
a discussion  in  progress,  on  the  subject  of  a chicken- 
wing, between  Pussy  and  Durfeo.  Durfee  is  an  in- 
cipient Newfoundlander;  a mere  lapful  of  black- 
brown  curls  just  at  present,  wi(Ji  any  amount  of 
silky  brown  ears,  but  destined  some  of  these  years 
to  monopolize  two-thirds  of  the  hearth-rug  at  least. 
He  is  on  the  best  of  terms  with  baby,  and  a very 
special  favorite  with  my  friend  Master  Charley  Ford, 
not  to  speak  of  Pussy  and  Ralph,  and  on  the  whole 
I am  very  well  satisfied  with  the  present  aspect  of 
affairs,  except  that  Ralph  will  persist  in  spoiling 
my  pet’s  pretty  name  by  calling  him  my  Fee. 


LOST  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

My  love!  my  only  love! 

Where  lies  tliy  head  to-night? 

’Tis  weary  waiting  for  break  of  day, 

And  for  tidings  of  the  fight! 

Somewhere  in  a crowded  camp, 

Or  mayhap  on  a ghastly  field, 


Is  lying  one  whom  my  jealous  heart  • 

To  Death  will  never  yield. 

My  love ! my  only  love ! 

But  the  livers  roll  between; 

And  the  land  it  stretcheth  for  weary  miles 
In  summer  beauty  green. 

My  love!  my  only  love! 

But  the  night  is  long  and  lone; 

And  my  heart  goes  out  through  the  dewy  dark 
With  a sore,  unsooth6d  moan. 

My  love!  my  only  love! 

But  my  arms  are  vacant  yet; 

And  the  cheeks  that  are  fading  because  unkissed, 
With  passionate  tears  are  wet. 

My  love ! my  only  love ! 

My  life  is  a wasting  pain; 

For  its  fullness  of  unshed  tenderness 
Maketli  it  ache  again. 

My  love ! my  only  love ! 

I will  arise  and  go: 

To  find  thee  is  all  that  is  left  for  me, 

If  thy  glory  lieth  low ! 

* * * * * ’ * 

Alas ! and  she  could  not  know 
That  the  grass  was  springing  green, 

And  the  rank  weeds  hiding  a something  where 
A knightly  soul  had  been. 

Alas!  for  the  faithful  heart; 

Alas ! for  its  yearning  pain : 

He  hath  laid  him  down  in  tho  Wilderness, 

Never  to  rise  again. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HEW  MUSIC 

Just  Issued  by  Firth,  Son  & Co. 

In  the  Bye-and-By,  a beautiful  Romanza,  by  II.  Mil- 
lard. Price  30c.  The  Dying  Soldier;  or,  Dear  Mother, 
I am  dying  noiv,  a companion  to  the  already  popular 
Song,  “Dear  Mother,  I’ve  come  Home  to  Die.  The 
Words  and  Music  by  W.  Kipp.  Price  30c.  Sweet  Home 
of  my  Early  Days:  a Song  aud  Chorus  for  the  times,  by 
Mrs.  Parkhurst.  Price  30c.  Faust,  by  W.  K.  Baesford ; 
an  arrangement,  for  medium  players,  of  the  principal  Mel- 
odies, including  the  Soldiers'  Chorus  of  this  popular  Ope- 
ra: in  2 Nos.  «0c.  each.  The  Ticket  of  Leave  Polka,  by 
J.  G.  Maeder,  and  Dedicated  to  the  Florences.  Price  30c. 

Le  Chant  des  Astres ; or,  Song  of  the  Stars,  by  Wo, 
Iucho;  a charming  Nocturne  in  A and  D's,  calculated  A 
advanced  players.  This  is  one  of  the  author's  best  pieces. 
Price  50c.  Any  of  the  above  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
the  marked  price. 

FIRTH,  SON  & CO.,  503  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS 

Have  Just  Published; 

HISTORY  OF  FRIEDRICH  II.,  called  Frederick  tfc* 
Great.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  4 vols.,  with  Portraits, 
Maps,  Plans,  &c.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75  per  voL  ^ 

Mr.  Carlyle  Is  about  the  only  living  writer  whose  opin- 
ions are  of  value,  even  when  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with 
them.  No  one  is  more  fond  than  he  of  paradox,  but  few 
men's  paradoxes  hint  at  so  important  truths.  No  one  with 
a more  autocratic  dogmatism  sets  up  strong  men  as  heroes, 
or  condemns  the  hapless  possessors  of  pot-bellies  to  infamy ; 
but  then  his  judgments,  even  where  they  can  not  be  con- 
firmed, always  enforce  some  weighty  principle  which  we 
were  in  danger  of  forgetting.  And  if  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  neither  tho  hero  nor  the  principles  commeud 
themselves,  still  the  thoroughness  of  the  execution,  and 
the  fire  with  which  all  his  writings  are  instinct,  never  full 
to  make  a great  work— London  Review. 

The  history  of  Frederick  the  Great  is  coming  to  be  Car- 
lyle’s opus  magnum.  Probably  the  history  of  Frederick 
will  forever  remain  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  literary  paint- 
ing, as  well  as  one  of  the  most  marvelous  attempts  at  spe- 
cial pleading,  extant  in  our  own  or  any  language — Lon- 
don Spectator. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.  By  Charles  Dickens.  Part 
II.  in  Harper’s  Magazine  for  July.  Price  25  cents. 

COUSIN  PHILLIS.  A Tale  By  Miss  Thackeray.  8vo, 
Paper,  25  cents. 

A charming  little  story,  ascribed  in  English  journals  and 
circles  usually  well  informed  to  Miss  Thackeray.  It  is 
fresh  and  sparkling.  —Evening  Post. 

The  fathei-,  indeed,  is  a creation  of  genius  worthy  of  tho 
author  of 44  Adam  Bede.”  The  narrative  is  powerful  from 
its  simplicity,  and  tho  descriptions,  or  rather  indications, 
of  country  landscape  are  fresh  and  natural — World. 

An  exquisite  story.  A narrative  of  tender  pathos,  of  the 
utmost  simplicity  of  construction  und  style,  and  filled  with 
genuine  touches  pf  nature.  The  interest  of  the  story  is 
well  sustained,  not  only  by  the  originality  of  its  plan,  but 
by  tiie  skillful,  though  apparently  artless,  presentation  of 
its  characters— A.  Y.  Tribune. 

PULPIT  MINISTRATIONS;  or,  Sabbath  Readings.  A 
Series  of  Discourses  on  Christian  Doctrine  and  Duty. 
By  Rev.  Gardiner  Spring,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Por- 
trait. 2 vols.,  8 vo,  Cloth,  $6  00. 

His  choicest,  richest,  most  spiritual,  edifying,  and  per- 
manently valuable  sermons,  those  masterly,  devotional, 
and  instructive  discourses  which  have  made  his  church  n 
house  of  worship  and  religious  improvement  througli  two 
generations  in  this  great,  restless,  changing  city.  Their 
peculiar  excellence  consists  in  a happy  unfolding  of  the 
deep  things  of  divine  truth,  bringing  out  the  marrow  of 
the  Word  of  God,  with  an  amount  of  that  undetinable  vir- 
tue in  preaching  called  unction , which  brings  the  speaker 
aud  hearer  into  holy  sympathy.  We  anticipate  from  these 
sermons  extensive  and  permanent  usefulness — A'.  Y.  Ob- 

“'•The  discourses  are  remarkable  for  their  plainness  of 
statement,  and  the  directness  and  urgency  of  their  per- 
sonal appeals,  in  style  they  are  Bingularly  terse  and  an- 
imated, inclining  to  the  vivacity  of  the  French  pulpit. 
They  embrace  a wide  variety  of  topics,  and  exhibit  great 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  no  common  mastery  of 
the  art  of  persuasion — N.  Y.  'Tribune. 

NINETEEN  BEAUTIFUL  YEARS. 

OR,  SKETCHES  OF  A GIRL'S  LIFE.  Written  by  her 
Sister.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Foster, 
D.D.  16mo,  Cloth,  90  cents. 

THE  LADDER  OF  LIFE. 

A Novel.  By  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  Author  of  “The 
Ladder  of  Life,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

TIIE  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLINGTON. 

A Novel.  By  Anthony.  Trollope,  Author  of  “ Rachel 
Ray,"  “Orloy  Farm,"  “Doctor  Thorne,”  “Framley 
Parsonage,”  “The  Bertrams,"  “The  Three  Clerks,” 
‘•The  West  Indies  aud  the  Spanish  Main,"  &e.  Illus- 
trated by  Millais.  8vo,  Cloth,  $1 75 ; Paper,  $1  25. 
g&~Juiy  of  the  above  works  sent  by  mail,  postage-free, 
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J.  H.  Winslow  St  Co., 

100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  &c.,  &c. 

Worth  $500,000. 


AMERICAN 
GOLD  PEN  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Gold  Pens  and  Pencil  Cases  of  ev- 
ery description.  Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  ce^leukated 

Angular  Nibbed  Pen. 

AGENTS  WANTED  throughout  the  country.  Extra 
inducements  offered.  Large  discounts  made  to  the  trade. 
Send  for  our  descriptive  circular.  American  Gold  Pen 
Co.,  No.  200  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


$100  per  Month. — Active  and  reliable  Agents  in  the 
Army,  and  everywhere  else,  in  this  most  lucrative  busi- 
ness known.  Honorable  and  no  risk.  Address  or  apply 
toT.  & H.  GAUGHAN,  110  Broadway,  New  York. 


To  be  sold  for  One  Dollar  each 
without  regard  to  value,  and 
not  to  be  paid  for  till  you 
know  what  you  are  to  get. 


The  Saltern  Leg. 

Tills  Leg  is  light,  durable,  comfort  a he,  noiseless, 
simple  in  construction,  and  elegant  in  form.  It  dis- 
penses with  all  oords,  leaves  the  muscles  free  and  the 
circulation  unimpeded,  is  adapted  to  all  classes  of 
oases,  and  enables  the  wearer  to  walk  with  astonishing 
ease  and  naturalness  of  step.  For  Circulars  contain- 
ing full  particulars,  address  “ Salem  Leg  Company,  Salem, 
Mass.”  Soldiers  preferring  this  Leg  can  receive  the  usual 
amount  of  government  aid. 


SPLENDID  LIST!! 

Of  Articles  to  lie  sold  for  One 
Dollar  each. 


100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches $115  00  each. 

100  Gold  Watches 70  00  each. 

200  Ladies’  Gold  Watches 40  00  each. 

500  Ladies'  and.  Gent's  Silver  Watches . . 18  00  each. 

3000  Vest  and  Neck  Chains 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  Gold  Band  Bracelets  5 00  to  1000  each. 

3000  “ “ “ ...........  3 00  to  SOOeach. 

3000  Cameo  Brooches  4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Brooches. . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 
3000  Coral,  Opal,  and  Em.  Brooches . 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Cameo  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Mosaic  aud  Jet  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Ear  Drops.  4 00  to  6 00  each. 
3000  Coral,  Em.,  and  Opal  Ear  Drops  4 00  to  8 00  cadi. 

5100  Gent's  Breast  Pius 2 50  to  8 00  each. 

3000  Watch  Keys 2 00  to  6 00  each. 

5000  Fob  and  Ribbon  Slides 2 00  to  6 00  each. 

5000  Sets  of  Bosom  Studs 2 50  to  0 00  eadi. 

5000  Sleeve  Buttons 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

6000  Plain  Rings 2 50  to  5 00  each. 

0000  Stone  Set  Rings 2 50  to  6 00  each. 

COCO  Lockets 2 50  to  10  00  each. 

5000  Sets  LadieB’  Jewelry 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

10000  Gold  Pens,  Silver  M'ted  Holders  4 00  to  6 00  each. 
10000  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension 

Cases  And  Pencils 4 00  to  6 00  each. 


All  of  the  above  list  of  Goods  will  be  sold  for  one  dollar 
each.  Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what 
each  one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed  up, 
and  mixed;  and  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  re- 
gard to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair 
chance.  On  receipt  of  the  Certificate,  you  will  see  what 
you  can  have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  one 
dollar  and  take  the  article  or  not. 

In  all  transactions  by  mail,  we  shall 
charge  for  forwarding  the  Certificates, 
paying  postage,  and  doing  the  busi- 
ness, 25  cents  each,  which  must  be  in- 
closed when  the  Certificate  is  sent  for. 
Five  Certificates  will  be  sent  for  $1 ; 
eleven  for  $2 ; thirty  for  $5 ; sixty-five 
for  $10 ; and  a hundred  for  $15. 


50  000  Agents 
Wanted. 

Great  sale  of  Jewel- 
ry, Watches,  Chains, 
Lockets,  Gold  Pens 
and  Cases,  Rings, &c,. 
Army  Badges,  <fcc. 
For  $1,  we  will  send  a 
solid  silver  Shield 
(pure  coin),  or  either 
Army  Corps,  Division 
or  Co.  Pin,  with  your 
Name,  Regt.,  and  Co. 
handsomely  engraved 
thereon ; and  for  $1 5T) 
we  will  send  a new  Artillery,  Battery,  Cavalry,  Engineer, 
or  Pontouier’s  Pin,  engrnved  as  above.  Send  for  whole- 
sale illustrated  circular.  S.  M.  WARD  & CO.,  203  Broad- 
way, N.  Y. 


The  Summer  No.  of  MME.  DEMOREST’S  MIRROR  of 
FASHIONS  Now  Ready.— A brilliant  display  of  beau- 
tiful novelties,  music,  elegant  fashion  plates,  seven  Full 
Size  Patterns,  an  elegant  Braid  Sheet,  with  much  valua- 
ble information,  only  25  cents;  or  yearly  subscription  $1, 
with  a premium  of  One  Dollar's  worth  of  Extra  Patterns. 
(Form  of  an  Order.) 

Mme.  Demorest  will  find  enclosed  $1  00,  and  2 cts.  for 
postage  on  the  premiums,  for  which  please  send  me  your 
Mirror  of  Fashions  for  one  year,  commencing  with  the 
Summer  No. 

Give  your  address  in  full,  and  address  it  to 

MME.  DEMOREST,  473  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  ACME  OF  PERFECTION. 

It  CubIes  CATARRH  in  alt.  its  Types  asd  Stages 
with  absolute  certainty.  Price  $1  00.  Send  a stamp  for 
a pamphlet.*  NORTON  & CO.,  Sole  Agents,  75  Bleecker 
Street,  one  door  W.  of  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  Druggists. 


Albums  for  the  Army. 

Our  New  Pocket  Album, 

holding  sixteen  pictures,  and  sold  at 

Seventy-five  Cents, 

is  the  cheapest  and  best  Pocket  Album  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  ... 

Sent  by  mail  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
Seventy-five  Cents. 

SAMUEL  BOWLES  & COMPANY, 

Photograph  Album  Manufacturers, 

Springfield,  MasB, 


Agents Those  acting  as  Agents  will  be  allowed  ten 

cents  on  every  Certificate  ordered  by  them,  provided  tbeir 
remittance  amounts  to  one  dollar.  Agents  will  collect  25 
cents  for  every  Certificate,  and  remit  15  cents  to  us,  either 
in  cash  or  postage  stamps.  Great  caution  should  be  used 
by  our  correspondents  in  regard  to  giving  their  correct  ad- 
dress, Town,  County,  and  State.  Address 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 

Duryea’s  Maizena 

RECEIVED  TWO  PRIZE  MEDALS 


FIELD,  NAVY,  and  OPERA 
GLASSES  manufactured  byB.  11. 
HORN,  Optician,  212  Broadway, 
comer  of  Fulton  St. ; also  every 
description  of  Microscopes,  Tele- 
scopes, Spectacles,  and  Eye-glass- 
es at  wholesale  and  retail  Send 
stamp  for  circular. 


Asthma  Cured. 

Relief  guaranteed  in  Ten  Minutes,  and  a 

permanent  cure  effected  by  the  use  of  “ U pham's  Asthma 
Cure.”  Cases  of  from  ten  to  (unity  years'  standing  yield 
at  once  to  its  influence.  Price  $2.  ' Sent  post-paid  to  any 
address,  by  S.  C.  Ufiiam,  25  South  Embtli  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  Circulars  sent  free. 


(From  Juries  3 and  4)  at  the 

International  Exhibition, 
LONDON,  1662; 

LT  THE  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
AT  HAMBURG.  JULY,  1863,  K«iCEIVED  HI 1L 
HIGHEST  Pli>  E MEDAL  FOR  ITS  GREAI 
DELICACY  AS  AN  ARTICLE  OF  FOOD. 

Can  be  served  up  in  an  infinite  variety  ordclicious 
iiehes.  Sold  by  all  Grocers,  with  directions.  Pamphlet, 
nth  50  Receipts,  will  be  furnished  on  application  by  let- 
er  or  otherwise,  to 

WM.  DUB  YEA,  Agent,  166  Fulton 


N.  Y. 


rHE  ILLUSTRATED  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL 
for  July.— VoL  40,  begins  with  a Double  No.,  now 
nady,  containing  Portraits.  Characters,  and  Biographies 
f leading  men,  living  and  dead,  such  us  Hancock,  Sbpg- 
n’k,  Wadsworth,  Hawthorn,  Murillo,  President  oi 
olombia,  S.  A.,  the  Dying  Gladiator,  with  Portraits, 
linracters,  and  Biographies.  Also,  Ethnology,  or  the 
aces  ; Physiology,  the  Laws  of  Life  and  Health , Piike- 
ologY,  with  choice  of  Pursuits ; Physiognomy,  or  ” Signs 
f Character;”  Psychology,  the  Science  ot  the  Soul ; and 
ouch  other  matter,  to  be  found  in  no  other  publication, 
t is  a handsomely  Illustrated  Monthly,  with  Ninety-six 
iolumns  of  rich  rending  matter.  -Newsmen  liave  it.  Sold 
it  20  cents,  or  $2  a yearJjW  tfwtet  & " rffWfc  No*  589 


Mme.  DEMOREST'S  MIRROR  OF  FASHIONS— The 
splendid  Summer  number,  with  elegant  Illustra- 
tions, New  Music,  Beautiful  Braid  aud  Embroidery,  Val- 
uable Information,  and  Seven  Full-Sized  Patterns,  now 
ready. 


Attention  Company ! 

Clark’s  Ongnent,  a powerful  stimulant.  Each  packet 
warranted  to  produce  a full  set  of  whiskers  or  moustaches 
in  six  weeks  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  in- 
jury to  the  skin.  Any  person  using  this  Onguent,  and 
finding  it  not  as  represented,  by  informing  me  of  the  fact, 
can  have  their  money  returned  them  at  any  time  within 
3 months  from  day  of  purchase.  Price  $1 00.  Sent  sealed 
and  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 

Address,  A C.  CLARK, 

P.  O.  Drawer  118, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


LADIES’  LETTER. 

Five  Anatomical  Engravings. 

Has  information  never  before  published. 

Sent  free,  in  a sealed  envelope  for  10  cents. 

Address  Box  4652,  New  York  P.  O. 

Beautiful  False  Moustaches,  50  cts.  and  $1  each.  Send 
stamp  for  circulars.  Address  C.  W.  Philo,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


VERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


BRAJSTDRETH’S 

PILLS. 

The  llveak,  the  Consumptive,  Rheumatic,  Costive,  Bil- 
ious, anid  Delicate,  after  some  days'  use,  will  find  renewed 
strength  and  life  pervade  every  organ  of  then-  frames. 

Every  dose  makes  the  blood  purer.  The  nerves  com- 
mence Xn  the  arteries  and  terminate  in  the  veins.  These 
pills,  a a a first  effect,  act  upon  the  arterial  blood,  increas- 
ing thej  circulation,  by  which  impurities  are  deposited  in 
the  veilns,  and  they  throw  off  such  collections  into  the 
bowels,.1  which  organs,  by  the  energy  derived  from  Bran- 
dreth's  I Pills,  expel  them  from  the  system.  When  first 
used,  the  Pills  may  occasion  griping,  and  even  make  the 
patient'  feel  worse.  This  is  an  excellent  sign,  and  shows 
the  dis|ease  will  soon  be  cured.  No  great  good  is  often 
achieved  without  some  trouble  .in  its  attainment,  aud  this 
rule  applies  to  the  recovery  of  health. 

BRANDRETITS  PILLS  are  sold  at  25  cents  per  box, 
enveloped  in  full  directions.  Purchase  none  unless  my 
PRIVATE  GOVERNMENT  STAMP  is  on  the  box.  See 
upon  itt  B.  BRANDRETII  in  white  letters. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  BRANDRETII  BUILDING, 
NEW  YORK. 

For  hale  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  medicines. 

Songs  of  the  Soldiers.  Songs  of  the  Soldiers. 

The , only  collection  which  contains  all  the  best  Camp 
Songs.  Edited  by  Frank  Moore.  Price  $1  00.  A liberal 
discount  where  quantities  are  purchased.  Send  orders  to 
(Jr.  P.  PUTNAM,  Publisher,  441  Broadwuy,  N.  Y. 

MARRIAGE.— Woman  Culture.  How  to  be  Beauti- 
ful autV  healthy.  Does  He  Love  me  1 The  Mitten, 
to  Wiiom,  aud  When  to  Give  it.  The  most  Daugerous 
Eyes.  A Satisfactory  Philosophy.  The  Cost  of  War,  from 
1097  1864.  Self-Control.  Phrenology  in  England. 

“Greeting.”  Home  Influence.  Economy,  Corsets,  etc., 
In  July  Double  No.  Phrenological  Journal.  Seut  by 
first  post  for  20  cents,  or  a year  for  $2.  A new  vol. 

FOWLER  & WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THE  FUNNIEST  GETTING  FAT  WITH  SUCCESS. 

—10,000  eold  in  one  day.  Everybody  and  his  wife, 
indud  ing  his  wife's  relations,  are  digesting  our  fun  with 
a gusto  that  makes  the  pockets  of  the  publisher  laugh  and 
grow  fat,  fatter,  fattest,  and  yet  there  is  room.  Second 
edition  now  ready. 


DEMOREST’S  N.  Y.  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS,  the 
[model  newspaper  of  America,  and  univeraally.ac- 
kuowledged  the  most  graphic  and  finely  illustrated  paper* 
now  published,  combining  Music,  the  Fashions,  and  Gen- 
eral Literature.  Single  copieB  10  cents;  yearly  $4  00, 
with  Mme.  Demorest’ a Mirror  of  Fashions  for  one  year  ns 
a premium.  The  best  medium  for  general  advertising  in 
the  country.  All  communications  should  bo  addressed  to 
W.  J ENNINGS  DEMOREST,  39  Beckman  Street. 

Printing-l*ress  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3600. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,  N.Y. 


TNSTINCT  AND  REASON.”— Whai  Learned  Men 
JL  say.  The  Human  Head,  compared  with  the  Go- 
rilla: The  one  three  stories  high,  with  a sky-light;  the 
otliei’,  only  a basement.  Anecdotes  of  Dogs  and  Horses ; 
W'Ua.t  constitutes  the  difference  between  man  and  animal, 
giveu  in  the  July  Double  No.  Phrenological  Journal; 
20  cents  by  first  post,  or  $2  a year.  New  Volume. 

FOWLER  & WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


DEAR  READER,  if  you  are  a reader,  do  not  fail  to  read 
the  Btory  about  the  Kerosene  Ile  in  the  ’’Funni- 
est” : No.  2.  You  can  read  it  over  three,  four  or  six  times, 
and  nearly  split  your  sides,  and  laugh  and  cry,  and  cry 
and  laugh  each  time,  especially  if  you  have  some  one  to 
luugh  with  you — it  is  worth  more  thau  the  most  costly 
dinner.  Sold  everywhere  at  10  cents. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

7 IN  PLAYING  CARDS. 

LOVE  SCENES. 

Designs  from  French  Artists. 

The  above  new  Card  lias  fifty-two  beautiful  pictures,  of 
elegant  design,  and  they  can  also  be  used  the  snme  as  or- 
dinary playing  cards,  thus  combining  pleasure  with  amuse- 
ment. Enclose  50  cents  and  two  red  stamps,  and  send  for 
sample  pack.  $5  per  dozen.  Liberal  discount  by  gross  to 
dealers.  H.  A.  CASWELL,  60  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Violin  Strings  for  Hot  Weather , 25c.,  mailed. 
Musicians’  Omnibus,  700  tunes  for  flute,  violin,  fife, 
cornet,  or  clarionet,  $1.  Omnibus  Complete’  a mu- 
sicdl  library  of  1500  tunes — violin,  flute,  or  comet,  $2, 
mailed.  FREDERICK  BLUME,  208  Bowery,  N.  Y. 


Will  you  have  Handsome  Whiskers 
or  Moustaches? 

Are  you  Baldheaded? 

DR.  BRIGGS'S  Celebrated  Goldeu  Onguent  lias  proved 
to  give  satisfaction.  It  will  force  the  Whiskers  or  Mous- 
taches to  grow  in  from  six  to  eight  weeks,  and  no  humbug. 
Also  on  baidlieads  in  six  weeks. 

£%7~  Testimonials  given.  All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.  Seut,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.  Write  your 
name  plain.  Address, 

DR.  C.  BRIGGS,  Chicago,  111. 


66  OIGNS  OF  CHARACTER.’’  — Physiognomy,  illus- 
O tinted  with  14  figures,  including  men,  women, 
and  animals,  resemblances  in  looks  and  character.  Local 
Physiognomy,  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Hosmer,  D.D.  Corre- 
spondence between  the  character  of  a country  and  of  the 
people  thereof.  Given  in  the  July  Double  No.  Illus- 
trated Phrenological  Journal:  20  cents, or  $2  u year. 
New  Vol.  FOWLER  & WELLS,  N.  Y. 


io*t  csrtnln  remedy 


Two  Dollars  made  from  twenty  cts.  Call  and  ex- 
amine, or  ten  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  20c.  Retails 
for  $2,  by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED.—1 To  sell  a Splendid  Steel 
Engraving  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  sizo  25x35.  Sent  free  for 
$2.  barge  discount  to  Agents.  A Iso  the  largest  nssormeut 
of  Lithographs  of  the  Great  Battles.  Plain  and  colored 
Lithographic  Portraits  of  Generals,  Gems  for  the  Album, 
New  Business  Signs,  the  United  States  Army  Diploma,  sent 
free  for  60c.  Prize  Packages,  &c.  Send  for  circular  to 
JOHN  GIBSON,  32  Beekman  Street,  N.  Y. 

Shults’  On*nicnt’  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
or  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  post- 
paid, for  50  cents.  Address  C.  F.  SHULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y 


Photographic  Medallions, 

Or  CAMPAIGN  MEDALS,  with  accurate  likenesses  of 
candidates  on  metal,  and  enclosed  in  neat  metallic  cases, 
sent  by  muil,  15  cents  each,  or  $1  50  per  dozen.  Liberal 
discount  to  the  trade.  Manufactured  and  sold  wholesale 
aud  retail  by  JOHN  GAULT, 

• No.  1 Park  Place,  New  York. 


O.  T.  W. 


Dr,  Chas.  T.  Jackson,  State  Assayer  of  Massachusetts, 
after  an  analysis  of  Burnett’s  Oriental  Tooth  Wash,  rec- 
ommends it  as  a superior  dentifrice.  Sold  by  all  drug- 
gists. . 

WANTED  EVERYWHERE,  good  reliable  A6ents  for 
a pleasant,  legitimate,  lively  business.  Permanent 
employment,  and  extra  liberal  inducements.  Catalogue, 
with  full  particulars,  sent  free  on  application.  Address 
BKNJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  14  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES*— My  Onguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1— 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


SEWING  MACHINE  AND  HAND 
NEEDLES. 

All  Kinds  at  BARTLETT’S,  442  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


If  you  want  a 

First-rate  Glee  Book, 

_ Obtain  the  “ Musical  Lyra,'  ‘containing  New  and  Spark- 
ling Glees,  Trios,  Serenades,  Chants,  Four-Part  Songs, 
Choruses,  Operatic  Selections,  llymnu,  Tunes,  and  Sacred 
Anthems — decidedly  the  best  book  of  its  Class.  Price 
$1  25,  on  receipt  of  which  it  will  be  sent  post-paid.  OI.I. 
VEK  D1TSON  & CO.,  Publishers,  277  Washington  Street, 
Boston. 


The  Rev.  Charles  E.  King 

Continues  to  send  (Free  of  Cost!  his  Prescrip- 
tion for  the  radical  treatment  and  cure  of  CON- 
SUMPTION, Asthma,  Bronchitis,  “nd  Ca- 
tarrh; Affections  of  the  Throat,  Lung’s,  «nd 
Air-Passag-es \ Disorders  of  the  Stomach, 
Liver,  and  Bowels,  and  all  Derangements  of 
the  Nervous  System. 

Address,  with  stamp,  Rev.  CHARLES  E.  KING,  Sta- 
tion D,  Bible  House,  N.  Y. 

The  milder  seasons  are  the  most  favorable  to  suc- 
cessful treatment  in  all  disorders.  Religious  papers 
xoill  please  copy. 


BARD  & BROTHER’S  (Established  1S46) 

GOLD  FENS, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES.  Also  Manufacturer  of 
BAltD  & WILSON’S  PATENT  ANGULAR  NIB  GOLD 
PENS.  JAS.  D.  BARD,  Ag’t,  No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  N. 
Y.  Gold  Pens  Repaired  or  Exchanged. 


DR.  B.  C.  PERRY, 

DERMATOLOGIST, 

49  Bond  Street,  New  York, 

Formerly  of  29  Winter  Street,  Boston,  treats  successful- 
ly all  Diseases  of  the  Scalp,  Loss  of  Hair,  and  Premature 
Blanching.  Also,  removes  Moth  Freckles,  and  other  Dis- 
colorations from  the  face,  without  injury  to  the  texture  or 
color  of  the  skin.  Consultations  free. 

For  particulars  enclose  stamp  for  Circular. 


CARPET  WARP. 

WOOL  TWINE. 

Twines  and  Paper.  II.  A.  HARVEY,  84  Maiden  Lane,N.  Y. 


A CHANCE  FOR  POETICAL  PATRIOTISM.  — A 
Prize  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  is  offered  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  Demorest's  Illustrated  News,  for  the  best  words 
for  a song  on  the  guarantees  of  Liberty  and  Universal 
Freedom  in  our  glorious  Constitution.  See  the  particulars 
in  Demorest's  N.  Y.  Illustrated  News. 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  II ARNO  UN'S  EXPRESS, 
No.  65  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


(t»£?A  A MONTH!  I want  Agents  at  $60  a month, 
tyUU  expanses  paid,  to  sell  my  Everlasting  Pencils, 
Oriental  Burners,  and  13  other  articles.  15  circulars 
sent  free.  Address  JOHN  F.  LORD,  Biddeford,  Maine. 


The  Graefcnberg-  Company’s 

UTERINE  CATHOI.IOON  (Marshall's). 

An  infallible  cure  for  “Fcinulo  Weakness,”  and  all 
Uterine  complaints  of  women. 

Price  50  per  bottle.  Five  bottles  for  Six  Dollars. 

the  Geaepenbkrg  Vegetable  I’ills. 

The  best  Pill  in-tlie  world  for  family  use,  and  for  all  Bil- 
ious and  Liver  complaints.  Price  25  cents  per  box. 
Address  all  orders  to  J.  F.  BRIDGE,  M.D., 

Resident  Physician  GRAEFENBERG  COMPANY, 
No.  139  William  Street,  near  Fulton,  New  York. 
Inquire  of  Dealers  everywhere. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 


TERMS. 


One  Copy  for  one  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 50 


An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers, at  $2  75  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $27  50. 
Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $5  50.  * 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  over  100,000. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


ilk  m o. 

One  Copy  for  Four  Months $1  00  - 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 3 00 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years -6  50 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of? eh  Subscribers,  at  $2  75  each,  or  11  Copies  for 
$27  50.  Pivjme.nl  invariably  in  advance. 

Terms  to  Advertisers One  Dollar  get  line  for  in- 

side, aud  One  Dollar  anti  Fifty  Cents  per  line  for  out- 
side AtV’RiSi^toeatsleaWiAmerHon. 


I JIATII'kR  BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


-jf  t *i  feimdai . j ' 

^ April  I9:?I864 


BRIDGEWATER  PAINT 


Atlantic  Monthly 


GUNPOWDER 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


A New  Novel, 

* By  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens. 

The  Indian  Queen. 

This  fine  rum nnee  is  just  i i^uerl,  in  No.  70  of  Beadle’s 
Dime  Novels.  For  sale  by  all  News  Dealers.  Price  Ten 
Cents.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Liberal 
terms  to  Agents. 

BEADLE  & CO.,  Publish  ere,  118  William  St,  N.  Y. 


Munro's  Ten  Cent  Novels.  No.  1.  The  Hunt- 
era— 2.  The  Trapper’s  Pel  runt. —3.  The  Patriot  High- 
wayman.—4.  The  Hunted  I nionist,— 6.  The  Track  of 

Fire — 0.  Thu  Man-Enters 7.  Charlotte  Temple. — 8.  The 

Death  Face 9.  The  Indian  Slayer. — 10.  The  Tiger  of  the 

Ocean. —11.  The  Hunter’s  Triumph. — 12.  The  Ocean  Bo- 
Rovers — 13.  The  Tori'  Outwitted. — 14.  Zeke  Sternum,  the 

Lion-Hearted  Scout. — 15.  The  Scourge  of  the  Seas 10. 

The  Captive  Maiden 17.  Long-Legged  Joe.  For  sale  by 

all  News  Agents,  and  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price, 
10  cents  each.  GEORGE  MUNRO  & CO.,  137  William 
Street,  N.  Y. 


Cold  Watch  Free 


ARMY 

WATCH. 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Plateii  Watch,  Double 
Case,  Lever  Cap,  small  size,  enameled  dial,  cut  hands, 
“ English,  Movements,"  and  correct  time-keeper. 

A single  one  sent  free  by  mail  in  neat  case,  with  a 
beautiful  chain,  for  only  $8. 

A neat  Silver  Watoh,  same  as  above,  specially  adapted 
to  the  Army.  Sent  free  by  mail,  for  only  $7. 

$18  Algerine,  $18 

Or  Officer's  Watch. 

A Superb  “ Extra  Double  Gold  Plated?'  engraved  or  en- 
gine turned  Hunting  Case  Watch,  Magic  Spring,  “ Genu- 
ine English  Jeweled  or  Nickel  Movements,"  “ M.  J.  Tom- 
as”  Independent  Action,  Self  Balance,  a “ Correct.  Guide" 
to  the  Soldier  or  Traveler.  Perfect  time-keeper,  “ warrant- 
ed one  year."  Will  stand  Acid,  and  is  an 

Exact  Imitation  of  $100  Watch, 
Used  by  the  British  Army  Officers. 
Sent  Tree  by  mail,  in  elegant  Morocco  Case,  for  only  $18. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Nexospaper  of  Feb.  20  says 
of  the  “European  Timekeeper,"  “It  is  a novelty- here, 
and  an  imitation  of  the  celebrated  timekeeper  so  much  in 
use  among  the  Britisli  army  officers,  and  is  calculated  to 
meet  the  wants  of  our  soldiers  in  the  field."  Illustrated 
News  says,  “ Correct  timepieces  ; nnd  for  beauty  and  fine 
finish  they  are  equal  in  appearance  to  $100  watches.’’ 

Address  CHAS.  1J.  NORTON  & CO.,  Importers,  38  & 40 
Ann  .Street,  New  York. 


Made  easy  by  every  Agefft  who  sells  our  Great  New  and 
Wonderful  Extra  Large  Size  Stationery  and  Prize  Pack- 
ages. $25  can  he  made  in  a few  hours  by  Bmurt  agents. 
Greatest  money-nmking  business  of  the  age.  Each  I’nck- 
age  contains  large  quantities  of  fine  Writing  Materials, 
such  as  Paper,  Envelopes,  Pens,  Pencils,  Blotters,  Em- 
blems, Ladies'  Paris  Fashion  Plates,  Designs  for  Needle- 
work, Cottage  Keepsakes,  Household  Companions,  Parlor 
Amusements,  Guide  for  Letter  Writers,  Many  Ways  to 
Get  Rich,  Gents'  Pocket  Calendars  for  the  Year,  Union 
Designs,  Yankkp.  Notions  of  all  kinds,  Recipes,  Games, 
Engravings,  Rich  and  Costly  Presents  of  Fashionable  Jew- 
elry, etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Agents  guaranteed  $15  per  day.  A 
splendid  Solid  Gold  or  Silver  Hunting  Case  Lever  Watch 
(warrauted)  presented  frek  to  each  Agent.  Send  for  our 
great  new  circulars  for  1864  containing  extra  premium  in- 
ducements, free.  S.  C.  RICKARDS  & CO.,  102  Nassau 
Street,  N.  Y. 


No.  44  WaU  Street,  New  York, 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Government  Stocks. 

U.  S.  7.30  Treasury  Notes, 

converted  into  6 per  cent.  Bouds  of  1881. 

The  Bonds  oi  New  10-40  Loan  on  hand  for 
immediate  dcliveiy. 


No  Wash  or  Preparation.  No  trouble  or 
entangling  the  Hair;  but  a beautiful  brown  or  black 
color  at  once  by  using  Boswell  & Warner's  Colorific.  New 
and  Beat.  Try  it,  you  will  use  no  other.  Druggists’  gen- 
eral Depot,  9 Dey  St.,  N.  Y.,  near  Broadway. 


N those  cases  of  scanty,  retarded  growth,  the  jierson 
over  IS,  by  its  peculiar  stimulating  power,  the  Balsam 
of  tlie  Tennessee  Swamp  Shrnb  lias  been  found  to  ex- 
cite the  Beard,  &c.,  to  a fine  and  vigorous  growth. 
The  History  aud  a small  sample  box  of  this  Balsam 
will  be  sent  sealed,  on  receipt  of  return  postage. 

JOHN  RAWLINS,  815  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


AN  OLD  STORY  NEWLY  APPLIED. 

Fernandy  Wood.  “Say  Peace!  or,  by  Thunder,  111  split  it  up  the  middle!- 


The  largest,  and  only  correct  portrait  of  Lieut. -Gen. 
Grant  is  published  by  JONES  & CLARK,  83  NASSAU 
ST.,  N.  Y.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Send  50  cents 
for  sample  and  letter  of  agency. 


A SWEET  AND 


J/tfiMWEST/tisotimarlMiMlii  r 

GOOOaOOTsfttOm-*? 

FOE/./!DJ£S£Em£/imBOIS&CmOEE£ 

cAT?BROOKS*^ 

V.  BOOT  AND  SHOE  EMPORIUMS  j 

N?575BROADWAY*<N?I50FuLTONST 


PERFUMED  BREATH 

VERSUS 

A BAD  BREATH. 


Cured  by  Bates'  Appliances.  For  descriptive  pamphlet 
Idresa  II.  C.  T_  Mears  & Co.,  277  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


Fremont  Campaign 
Medal.  Of  neat  and 
beautiful  design,  to 


What  lady  or  gentleman  woflM  remain  under  tha  curse 
of  a disagreeable  breath,  when,  by  using  the 


\ or  party  emiilrm  by 
A all  supporters  of  Gen- 
\ eral  Fremont  for 
TM  President.  ' 
rn ; Send  in  your  orders 
Co  nt  once. 

Co/  Terms:  Single Med- 
’ //  al,  50  cents ; per  doz- 
//  en,  $4  50.  Liberal 
/ terms  td  the  trade. 
Address  J.  W.  EV- 
ERETT & CO.,  Ill 
Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


“ Snow-white  linen- finished."  Mailed  on  receipt  of  $1. 
Suitable  “Lie,"  $1.  JEANERKT,  7S  Nassau  Street, 
N.  Y.  Trade  supplied. 


BALM  OF  1000  FLOWERS, 


FISK  & HATCH. 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government 
Securities. 

No.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


it  would  be  cui;ed  ? How  many  lovers  it  lias  separated ! 1 1 
How  many  friends  forever  parted!  The  Subject  is  so 
Delicate,  your  nearest  friend  will  not  mention  it l,  and 
you  are  yourself  ignorant  of  the  fact.  To  effect  a radical 
cure,  use  the  Balm  as  a tooth- wash  night  and  morning. 


64  Bleccker  Street,  N.  Y.,  opposite  Pay  Departmcut. 

All  iicrsons  having  claims  against  the  Government 
should  present  them  at  this  office  for  adjustment  and  pay- 
ment. 

Bounty  of  $100  00,  in  the  following  cases  are  now  being 
paid.  . 

SOLDIERS  DISCHARGED  on  account  of 
wounds  received  in  battle. 

VOLUNTEERS  or  REGULARS  DIS- 
CHARGED after  having  served  2 years.  Payment 
prompt.  Discharge  can  be  sent  by  mail. 


POLLAK  & SON 

Meerschaum  Manufacturers, 
692  Broadway,  Near  4th  St.,  N.  Y., 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Pipes  cot  to 
order  and  repaired.  Ail  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  stamp  for  Cir- 
cular, or  $6  for  sample  pipe. 


The  Balm  of 

THOUSAND  FLOWERS 


The  Exquisite  Toilet  ATticles  of  the 

SOCIETE  HYGIENIQUE  OP  N.  Y. 

Send  for  a prospectus  as  below. 

Vinahire  de  Toilette,  Sovereign  Cosmetic,  Restora- 
tive and  Sanitary,  $1  26  and  05  cts.  per  bottle.  Japon- 
ioa,  fob  the  Hair,  Elegant,  Certain,  but  only  harm- 
less restorative,  $1  and  50  eta  per  bottle.  IIuile  Philo- 

©com  k,  the  Delightful  Oil,  76  cts.  Mag- 
nolia Puilocomb,  the  Exquisite  Po- 
made, 75  cts.  One  sixth  off  by  the  dozen. 
If  your  druggist  has  not  these- articles, 
take  no  other,  but  remit  with  your  order 
to  VICTOR  E.  MAUGER,  115  Chambers 
St.,  N.  Y.,  sole  agent  for  the  Society,  and 
you  will  receive  carefully  packed. 


is  a Bwect  and  delightful  preparation.  It  is  composed  of 
Palm-oil  and  Honey:  hence  the  name.  The  most 

BEAUTIFUL  WOMEN 

of  ancient  times  used  honey  to  beautify  their  complex  iou ; 
but  the  combination  with  palm-oil  aud  other  valuable 
ingredients  makes  it  still  more  valuable.  For  buf  fing 
suffering  infants,  n few  drops  poured  into  a basin  of  water 
will  dispel  all  fever,  tetter,  &c.  A few  drops  poured  on 
your  shaving-brush  makes  a beautiful  soft  lather,  leaving 
the  face  pure  nnd  white. 

When  used  for  washing  night  and  morning,  it  eradicates 
all  Tan,  Pimples , nnd  Freckles,  rendering  the  skin  soft 
and  white,  and  free  from  blemish. 

Price  75  Cents.  For  sals  by  all  Druggists. 


■yir  TjJ  Manufacturers  of 
* T I I I GOLD  MEDAL 

Grand  and  Square  Pianos, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Certificates  of  excellence  from 

Thalberg,  Gottschalk,  Strakosch,  G.  Satter, 
nnd  other  lending  artists. 

Every  Instrument  warranted  for 
FIVE  YEARS. 


DRY  AND  GROUND  IN  OIL 
in  several  drab  shades. 

For  English  and  Gothic  Cottages.  Outbuildings,  &c. 
ROBERT  REYNOLDS,  Agent,  No.  74  Maiden  Lane. 


Hurra  for  Gen.  Grant! 

Portrait  of  Gen.  Grant  in  Oil  Colors.  The  only  por- 
trait published  printed  in  color.  Agents  wanted  every- 
where.  Send  25  cents  for  a sample  copy  and  Agents  cir- 
cular, to  N.  PERRY,  90  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


Remington’s 


FUNSTON  & SCOFIELD,  removed  to  No.  9 Dey  St., 
near  Broadway.  Public  and  Private  Exhibitions,  Flags, 
Lanterns,  &c.  Goods  guaranteed  best  and  cheapest. 


/Metallic  Artificial  Legs. 

Weight  only  Four  Founds. 

A fit  guaranteed.  It  makes  no  noise.  It 
does  not  get  out  of  order.  The  measure  can  be 
sent,  and  tlie  leg  returned  by  express.  If  you 
are  not  satisfied  after  six  months’  trial,  I will  return  the 
money  less  twenty-five  dollars. 

Price  $75  to  $100.  Send  for  a circular. 

Office  and  Salesroom  491  Broadway,  New  York. 

J.  W.  WESTON. 

E.  WESTON,  21  West  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


//O  ARMY  AND  WAVY 

J | REVOLVER. 

Approved  by  the  Government. 

Warranted  superior  to  any  other  Pistol  of  tlie  kind. 
Also  Pocket  and  Belt  Revolvers.  Sold  by  the  Trade  gen- 
erally. 

E.  REMINGTON  & SONS. 

Ilion.  N.  Y. 


Hardens  and  invigorates  the  Gums 

Purifies  nnd  Sweetens  the  breath.  Cleanses,  Beautifies, 
and  Preserves  the  Teetli, 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers.  Price 
75  cents  per  bottle. 

HALL  & RUCKEL,  Proprietors, 

218  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


History,  Art,  Politics,  Belles-Lettres,  Poetrv,  Bi- 
ography, Criticism,  Narrative,  Fiction,  are  constantly 
represented  in  tlie  pages  of  the 


Davis  Collamore  & Co., 

479  Broadway,  below  Broome  St. 

Importkrs  of  fine  China,  Wedge  wood,  Parian,  &c., 
&c.  Engraved  Glass  to  order  in  great  variety. 
Colored  Stone  China  Dining  Sets. 


This  Thoroughly  American  Magazine  is  published 
monthly  at  Three  Dollars  a year:  single  copies  25  cents. 
Liberal  reduction  to  clubs.  Send  25  cents  for  a specimen 
and  circular. 

TICKNOR  & FIELDS,  Publishers,  Boston 


Good  News  for  the 
Army. 

Hereafter  we  will  Bend,  post-paid,  any  of  our  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC ALBUMS  ordered' by  soldiers  for  themselves 
or  friends,  giving  an  Album  of  the  full  value  of  the  mon- 
ey sent. 

Our  Albums  have  the  reputation  of  being  superior  to 
all  others  in  beauty  and  durability,  nnd  range  in  price 
from  50  cts.  to  $50. 

Our  catalogue  of 

CARD  PHOTOGRAPHS 

now  embraces  about  6000  officers,  army  aud  nuvy,  states- 
men, actors,  copies  of  works  of  art,  &c.  Catalogue  sent 
on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Stereoscopes  and  Stereoscopic  Viows. 

Our  assortment  of  these  is  very  extensive,  includiug  a 
great  variety  of  views  of  the  present  war. 

Catalogue  sunt  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO, 

501  Broadway,  New  York. 

Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Materials. 


Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement,  list  of  prices, 
nnd  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars  sent 
free  everywhere. 


GUNS,  PISTOLS, 

i Military  Goods, 

French  and  English  Fancy. Goods. 

Also,  a full  assortn:  nt  of 

Jet.  Coral,  and  Steel  Goods. 

Schuyler,  Hartley  &.  Graham, 

19  Maiden  Lane  & 22  John  Street.  N.  Y., 
31  Rue  du  Chateau  d’Eau,  Paris. 
Sands  St.,  Birmingham,  Eng. 


Having  the  appearance  and  comfort  of  linen,  have  been 
worn  in  England  for  tlie  last  two  years  in  preference  to 
any  other  collar,  os  they  are  readily  cleaned  in  one  min- 
ute witli  a sponge. 

To  Military  Men  and  Travellers  they  are  invaluable. 

I bice  75  cts.  each ; sent  by  post  to  any  part  of  the  Union 
on  the  receipt  of  90  cents. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD,  387  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Don't  buy  your  Gaiters 
' Shoes  without  Fogg’s 
Pateiit  Lever  Bncklc. 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE. 

Magnifying  small  objects  500  times.  Mailed  free 
•ywhero  for  35  Cents,  or  Four  for  $1  OO. 


Address  F.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  M0,  Pmw,  H|>  . 


Smith  & Rand,  Manufacturers  of  Orange  Riflf.  and 
Orange  Lightning  Powder,  of  superior  strength  and 
cleanness. 

Office,  170  Broadway,  New  York. 


rcago,  111.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  aud  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
where  the  Government  furnishes  the  U.  S. 
Army  and  Navy  I -eg  to  Soldiers  grijlis,  or  its 
value  applied  on  the  Anatomical  Ball  and 
Socket-Jointed  Leg,  which  lias  lateral  motion  at  the  ankle 
like  the  natural  one. 

DOUGLAS  Bl.Y,  M.D  , U.  S.  Commissioner. 
For  instructions  address  Db.  Bly,  at  nearest  Depot. 


Card  Photographs. 

A splendid  assortment..  Catalogues  sent  free.  Address 
B,  W.  Hitchcock,  Manufacturer,  14  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y, 


■ $1,00  FOR  FOUR  MONTHS. 
$3,00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 
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OUR  FLAG  I - -a 

[As  one  of  the  brigades  of  the  Reserve  Corps  which 
came  up  to  the  rescue  of  General  Thomas  at  Chicaraauga 
was  marching  through  Athena,  Alabama,  a bright-eyed 
girl  of  four  summers  was  looking  at  the  stnrdy  fellows 
tramping  by.  When  she  saw  the  sun  glancing  through 
the  stripes  of  red  and  on  the  golden  stars  of  the  flag  Bhe 
exclaimed,  clapping  her  hands,  “Oh,  pal  pa!  God  made 
that  flag!  See  the  stare!”  A shout  deep  and  loud  went 
up  from  that  column,  and  many  a bronzed  veteran  lifted 
his  hat  as  he  passed  the  sunny-haired  child,  resolving,  if 
his  good  right  aim  availed  any  thing,  God’s  flag  should 
conquer.] 

Down  the  long  street  the  soldiers  passed 
In  solid  columns  through  the  town ; 

Their  clothes  were  soiled  with  Southern  dust. 
Their  faces  with  the  Bun  were  brown. 

They  inarched  the  field  of  blood  $p  reach, 
Where  the  fierce  cannon  thundered  loud, 
And  where  ’twixt  hostile  armies  rolled 
The  black  and  blinding  battle-cloud. 

They  bore  aloft  with  conscious  pride 
The  flag  our  fathers  loved  of  old — 

That  banner  with  the  crimson  stripes, 

And  with  the  shining  stars  of  gold. 

Close  by  the  road-side  stood  a child 
With  flaxen  hair  and  radiant  eyes, 

’Neath  whose  white  lids  imprisoned  seemed 
The  color  of  the  azure  skies. 

And  when  she  saw  the  sacred  flag 
For  which  our  brave  boys  bear  their  scars, 
'‘Papa!”  she  cried,  and  clapped  her  hands, 
“God  made  that  flag — see,  see  the  stars!” 

The  soldiers  heard  her  little  voice, 

And  pealing  to  the  far-off  sky 
A shout  prolonged  and  loud  went  up 
From  those  bronzed  veterans  passing  by. 

Some  raised  aloft  their  dust-stained  hats, 

And  many  a stern  face  kindly  smiled, 

And  eyes  unused  to  tender  looks 

Turned  fondly  on  the  fair-haired  child. 

God’s  banner!  Yes.  With  patriot  blood 
To-day  its  hallowed  folds  are  wet ; 

But  by  each  precious  drop  now  spilled 
Its  stars  shall  be  forever  set. 
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THE  FLAG  AND  THE  ARMY. 

THE  good  news  from  peneral  Sherman, 
whose  campaign  is  one  of  the  most  daring 
and,  thus  far,  triumphant  upon  record,  and  the 
masterly  skill  and  tenacity  of  General  Grant, 
keep  the  mind  of  the  country  firmly  fixed  upon 
the  army  and  the  progress  of  the  war.  The  ac- 
tion of  Congress  and  the  resolution  of  the  War 
Department  in  devising  means  for  recruiting  the 
ranks  and  presenting  an  undiminished  as  well 
as  undaunted  front  to  the  enemy,  merely  re- 
spond to  the  evident  purpose  of  the  country. 
The  Government  takes  the  nation  at  its  word. 
Every  great  Convention,  every  orator  who  speaks 
for  the  people,  every  man  who  knows  the  incal- 
culable prize  at  stake,  calls  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  and  demands  that  this  campaign,  if 
possible,  shall  shake  the  rebellion  to  the  heart. 

The  desperate  determination,  the  valor  of  the 
rebels  in  the  field,  nobody  disputes.  Their 
leaders  have  placed  their  names,  their  hopes, 
their  pride,  their  fortunes,  and  their  lives  upon 
the  hazard.  For  three  years  they  have  strug- 
gled, and  they  will  struggle  on  until  further 
struggle  is  not  hopeless  only,  for  it  is  that  now, 
but  impossible.  They  have  scraped  their  sec- 
tion and  brought  every  available  man  into  the 
field.  They  have  frankly  acknowledged  that 
their  defeat  now  is  final.  For  two  months  the 
great  battle  has  been  joined.  Grant  has  stead- 
ily driven  them  to  bay  in  Richmond.  Sher- 
man has  relentlessly  pushed  them  backward  to 
Atlanta.  Their  furious  shocks  and  onsets  have 
been  repelled.  Their  heaviest  blows  have  help- 
ed them  little.  On  land  and  sea  their  ill-fated 
and  cursed  cause  totters,  and  the  Government 
of  the  loyal  people  of  the  United  States,  5 hich 
aims,  as  it  has  aimed  from  the  beginning  • t the 
war,  only  at  the  restoration  of  the  absolute  au- 
thority of  the  people,  and  peace  by  justice  and 
equal  rights,  now  calls  upon  those  people  to 
supply  the  men  that  shall  show  at  once  to  the 
rebels  and  to  the  world  that  the  power  of  a great, 
free,  self-governing  nation  is  exhaustless  and  ir- 
resistible. 

Now  then  is  the  time,  before  the  formal  order 
is  issued,  for  every  citizen  to  use  every  effort  to 
send  a substitute  if  lie  can  not  go  himself,  and 
to  replenish  the  army  by  the  spontaneous  act  of 
the  people.  While  the  rebellion  wavers,  asteady, 
strong  blow  will  bring  it  down.  There  arc  yet 
nearly  five  good  months  of  fighting  weather, 
and  the  heroes  in  the  field  ask  only  that  they 
may  be  supported.  The  terms  of  the  new  bill 
for  recruiting,  in  which  the  commutation  is 
abolished,  are  clear,  earnest,  and — it  seems  to 
us — well  considered.  The  bill  means  fight,  as 
the  country  does.  The  Copperhead  papers  op- 
pose it,  of  ©jurse,  us  they  fcjrraerly  opposed  the 
commutation,  because  they  do  not  mean  fight. 

: - : -i  ■ - 


They  mean  compromise,  surrender,  and  dis- 
grace. Our  armies  were  never  so  well  led,  were 
never  so  united  and  enthusiastic,  never  fought 
so  persistently  and  bravely  as  they  do  now.  Let 
every  loyal  man  in  the  land  make  himself  a re- 
cruiting committSte,  that  he  may  have  the  enno- 
bling consciousness  forever,  and  say  to  his  chil- 
dren, that  he  too  did  his  active  part,  by  personal 
retrenchment  and  sacrifice  and  exertion,  if  not 
by  actual  service  in  the  field,  to  secure  the  per- 
manent victory  of  that  flag  whose  inspirations 
and  benedictions  are  so  glowingly  portrayed  in  l| 
the  picture  which  adorns  our  present  number.  J 


THE  “ ALABAMA.’* 

The  British  pirate  ship  Alabama  has  been 
sunk  by  the  American  ship  of  war  Kearsarge. 
The  action  took  place  off  Cherbourg  harbor  on 
the  morning  of  June  19,  18G4,  beginning  about 
eleven  o’clock  and  lasting  more  than  an  hour. 
The  armament  of  the  Alabama  Is  reported  by 
various  authorities  to  have  been  three  heavy 
rifled  guns,  with  eight  broadside  32-pounders; 
that  of  the  Kearsarge  two  eleven-inch  shell-guns, 
four  32-pounders,  and  two  smaller  guns.  The 
crew  of  the  Kearsarge  is  said  by  the  same  au- 
thorities to  have  been  one  hundred  and  fifty : 
that  of  the  Alabama  about  the  same  number. 
The  Alabama  opened  the  fight  by  a single  long- 
range  shot  at  two  thousand  yards,  the  Kearsarge 
reserving  her  lire.  The  vessels  sailed  around 
each  other  in  circles  seven  times,  and  the  fight- 
ing was  mainly  dbne  at  the  distance  of  a quarter 
of  a mile.  After  the  exchange  of  about  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  rounds  from  the  Alabama  and  a 
hundred  from  the  Kearsarge , the  pirate  ship 
slacked  fire,  and  seemed  to  be  making  sail  for 
the  shore,  which  was  about  nine  miles  distant. 
At  half-past  twelve  she  was  in  a sinking  and 
disabled  state.  The  English  yacht  Deerhovnd , 
which  had  been  hovering  near  during  the  action, 
immediately  made  toward  the  Alabama,  saving 
about  forty  men,  including  Semmes  and  thirteen 
officers.  Of  the  rest  of  her  crew  eight  were 
killed,  seventeen  wounded,  and  sixty-eight  cap- 
tured. The  Kearsarge  sustained  very  little  dam- 
age, and  only  three  of  her  crew  were  wounded. 
She  did  not  lose  a man. 

Thus,  as  was  fitting,  it  appears  that  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Alabama  was  saved  by  a party  of  his 
British  abettors,  who  doubtless  came  out  for 
that  purpose.  Others  invited  him  to  a public 
dinner  at  Southampton,  which  he  declined,  and 
went  to  Paris  to  make  his  dismal  report  to  the 
rebel  emissaries  there.  The  English  story  that 
the  yacht  Deerhound  saved  him  at  the  request 
of  the  Captain  of  the  Kearsarge  is  a malignant 
libel  upon  the  character  of  that  officer.  No  man 
who  has  the  honor  of  the  navy  at  heart  will  eas- 
ily suppose  that  an  American  captain  would 
connive  at  the  escape  from  just  punishment  of  a 
buccaneer  whose  sole  business  has  been  to  prey 
upon  defenseless  ships  and  burn  them,  and  who 
has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  drive 
American  vessels  from  the  ocean  and  destroy 
American  commerce. 

Btft  the  great  fact  remains  that  the  British 
pirate  ship,  bnilt  by  British  hands  in  a British 
yard,  manned  by  British  sailors,  paid  for  by 
British  money,  encouraged  by  British  sympathy, 
and  cheered  by  British  lungs,  as  she  sailed  from 
a British  port,  has  been  destroyed  in  the  Brit- 
ish Channel,  and  under  the  noses  of  British  sym- 
pathizers, by  the  brave  Jack  tars  who  fight  un- 
der and  for  the  American  flag.  “ Built  in  the 
eclipse  and  rigged  with  eurses  dark”  she  has 
gone  down  to  her  own  place.  May  the  Rebell- 
ion, of  which  she  was  a fitting  instrument,  soon 
follow  her  I 

ENGLISH  FRIENDS  UPON  THE 
PRESIDENCY. 

Two  of  the  most  notable  and  influential  of  ■ 
, our  English  friends  have  lately  expressed  them- 
selves  upon  the  question  of  the  Presidency. 
Their  views  are  interesting  from  the  character 
of  tlic  men  and  from  their  hearty  sympathy  in 
our  cause.  The  first  is  Mr.  Francis  W.  New- 
man, who,  in  a public  letter  to  Mr.  Garrison, 
rebukes  that  gentleman  for  supporting  the  Pres- 
ident for  another  term.  His  letter  is  long,  but 
its  substance  is  a complaint  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
lias  not  taken,  as  President,  the  strongest  anti- 
slavery  position,  but  has  emancipated  slaves  not 
on  moral  grounds  but  only  as  a military  neces- 
sity. “Horrible  indeed,”  says  Mr.  Newman, 

“ is  the  augury  for  your  future,  when  your  chief 
magistrate  dares  not  indulge  the  moralities  of 
his  heart  through  conscientious  tremors  at  the 
guilt  of  violating  the  wicked  laws  of  conquered 
rebels  ?" 

The  total  and  unnecessary  mental  confusion 
evinced  by  such  a passage  as  that  is  appalling. 
Mr.  Newman  seems  not  to  have  the  least  per- 
ception of  the  fact  that  the  President  is  a magis- 
trate bound  by  oath  to  administer  a government 
according  to  a constitution,  and  that,  while  that 
constitution  confers,  under  certain  circumstances, 
the  highest  powers,  those  powers  can  be  proper- 
ly and  safely  exercised  only  with  due  regard  to 
the  will  of  the  people  of  whom  the  magistrate  is 
the  agent.  If  now  it  were  possible  for  Mr. 

I Newman  to  comprehend  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  the  President  exercises  that  power,  he 
would  sea  that  to  accomplish  in  any  degree  the 


end  for  which  Mr.  Newman  and  all  good  men 
pray,  it  is  necessary,  vitally  and  inevitably  neces- 
sary, to  proceed  as  the  President  does.  This 
war  is  only  indirectly  a moral  reform.  If  tie 
President,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1861,  had  sum- 
moned the  country  to  arms  to  save  the  Union  by 
abolishing  slavery,  the  country  would  not  have 
responded.  It  may  be  our  shame  that  we  hast- 
ened to  obey  a call  for  union  merely,  which  we 
should  only  partially  and  unsuccessfully  have 
answered  for  emancipation ; but  it  is  no  less 
true.  The  slave  influence  had  so  debauched 
the  national  mind,  was  so  intrenched  in  party- 
spirit,  that  the  rebels  would  have  asked  nothing 
better  than  an  edict  of  universal  emancipation. 
The  moral  sentiment  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
its  political  consistency  and  fidelity,  had  to  be 
educated  by  the  war.  And  whatever  the  moral 
convictions  of  the  President  might  have  been,  it 
would  have  been  the  extremest  folly  for  him  to 
have  assumed  them  to  exist  in  the  heart  and 
wish  of  the  people.  They  were  not  there.  He 
knew  it.  Every  thoughtful  man  in  the  land 
knew  it.  Th<?  very  problem  was,  whether  the 
war  could  be  waged  upon  the  other  ground,  or 
whether,  as  the  rebels  and  their  Northern  friends 
fondly  hoped,  the  revolution  was  virtually  ac- 
complished before  it  began. 

Mr.  Nf.wman,  in  his  letter,  shows  so  profound 
an  ignorance  of  the  controlling  facts  "of  the  case 
in  which  he  gives  so  summary  and  decisive  a 
verdict,  that  we  have  a right  to  ask  him  whether 
the  very  fact  that  he  differs  from  Mr.  Garrison, 
whose  whole  life  is  an  act  of  moral  devotion, 
ought  not  to  suggest  to  him  that  he  may  possi- 
bly be  in  error  upon  some  essential  point.  It  is 
idle  to  say  that  a statesman,  in  the  position  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  is  to  do  all  that  he  may  think  to 
be  abstractly  right  upon  any  occasion,  without 
regard  to  times,  or  places,  or  persons.  The  duty 
of  a statesman  is  to  do  all  the  good  he  can.  If 
Mr.  Newman  could  acquaint  himself,  as  be  can 
not,  as  no  foreigner  can,  with  the  exact  condi- 
tion of  public  affairs  and  the  public  sentiment 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  assumed  office,  down  to  the 
opening  of  this  campaign,  and  contemplate  the 
measures  of  justice  that  have  characterized  his 
administration,  we  are  very  sure  that  instead 
of  denouncing  him  with  Mr.  Fremont  and  Mr. 
Wendell  Phillips,  as  betraying  human  liber- 
ty, he  would  rather  cheer  with  the  black  sol- 
diers in  Grant’s  army,  when  the  President  rode 
by,  for  “ the  Liberator.”  It  is  a cruel  injustice 
at  home,  it  is  a needless  injustice  in  England, 
yo  revile  the  President  for  steadily  walking  over 
stones  and  through  thorns  toward  the  desired 
bourne,  instead  of  trying  to  fly  thither  above  all 
obstacles,  and  dropping  at  once,  impotent,  baf- 
fled, and  despised. 

Mr.  Newman  condemns  himself  in  the  very 
last  sentence  of  his  letter.  If  we  Americans 
have  a “ruinous  national  insanity — prejudice 
against  color” — and  we  do  not  deny,  but  de- 
plore, that  the  phrase  is  almost  exact ; it  is  but 
another  way  of  saying  that  that  prejudice  is 
quite  universal.  How,  then,  can  a President, 
who  retains  his  common  sense,  affect  that  it 
does  not  exist?  How  can  he,  without  criminal 
folly,  disregard  that  fact  in  his  administration, 
however  heartily  he  may  bewail  it  and  aim  to 
overcome  it  ? The  first  duty  of  every  citizen  is 
doubtless  to  destroy  so  unmanly,  so  mean  a prej- 
udice. But  its  destruction  is  not  accomplished 
by  passing  a law  which  assumes  that  it  does  not 
exist,  v The  law  may  wait,  it  must  and  should 
wait,  until  it  expresses  the  conviction  of  the  peo- 
ple. Meanwhile  onr  friends  every  where  may 
be  very  sure  that  the  President  and  every  other 
good  citizen  null  do  what  he  can  to  remove  the 
shame.  Does  Mr.  Newman  propose  to  chide 
the  hand  for  waiting  sixty  minutes  before  it 
marks  the  hour? 

Another  English  friend,  of  greater  public  re- 
nown than  Mr.  Newman,  writes  in  a private 
letter:  “I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  safe  through 
the  crisis  of  the  Presidential  election.  The  feel- 
ing of  your  friends  here  is,  I think,  universally 
in  favor  of  Lincoln,  both  because  he  seems  to 
them,  on  the  whole,  to  have  done  his  part  well, 
and  because  it  would  be  a proof  of  constancy 
on  the  part  of  the  ‘ fickle  democracy’  of  Amer- 
ica. His  recent  letter  explaining  the -princi- 
ples of  his  conduct  on  the  question  of  slavery 
appeared  to  all  of  us  an  admirable  document. 
No  state  paper  equal  to  it  in  sterling  qualities 
has  been  produced  on  this  side  of  the  water  for 
many  a year.” 

Our  English  friends  have  a very  difficult  duty 
to  perform.  They  must  maintain  our  cause 
often  in  profound  ignorance  of  circumstances 
and  of  the  details  of  the  truth.  Thus  we  have 
lately  heard  of  Robert  Browning  citing  the 
case  of  the  colored  sergeant  Walker,  who  was 
shot  rather  than  serve  without  regular  soldier’s 
wages,  as  an  instance  of  unmatched  heroism. 
We  have  not  spared  our  word  for  justice  to  the 
colored  troops  in  the  nutter  of  pay.  But  jus- 
tice should  lead  Mr.  Browning  to  correct  his 
judgment  when  he  learns  that  Walker  was 
shot  for  attempting  a mutiny.  If  every  soldier 
is  to  take  the  righting  of  wrongs  into  his  own 
hands,  and  try  to  persuade  others  to  join  him, 
tke  result  is  clear  enough.  Wo  are  glad  to 
know  that  the  mass  of  the  friends  of  this  coun- 
try abroad  agree  with  the  great  multitude  of, 
Union  men  at  home  that  the  President  has  done 
his  part  too  well  to  be  set  aside  for  any  untried 
mail. 


WENDELL  PHILLIPS  UPON  THE 
BALTIMORE  CONVENTION. 

Ip  the  articles  in  the  Fremont  organ,  the 
ratification  meeting  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  and 
the  letter  of  j\L.  Wendell  Phillips  to  the  In- 
dependent, arir  illustrations  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  campaign  of  the  Radical  Democracy 
is  to  be  prosecuted,  all  feeling  of  indignation 
disappears  in  incredulity  and  pity.  The  speeches 
and  the  Copperhead  applause  may  be  contem- 
plated with  a smile,  but  it  is  impossible  to  read 
Mr.  Phillips’s  letter  without  sadness,  not  be- 
cause he  favors  Mr.  Fremont,  but  because  he 
asperses  those  who  support  Mr.  Lincoln.  Any 
expression  of  opinion  may  be  easily  enough  dis- 
posed of  if  you  may  stigmatize  it,  unchallenged, 
as  insincere.  If  we  may  say  that  the  men  who 
made  the  Cleveland  platform  were  hypocrites, 
Mr.  Phillips’s  position  becomes  painfully  ab- 
surd. But  he  does  deliberately  say  this  of  the 
Baltimore  Convention,  and,  of  course,  as  hypo- 
crites are  rascals,  he  has  the  argument,  after 
the  start,  all  his  own  way.  He  calls  one  of  the 
Baltimore  resolutions  “meaningless  and  hypo- 
critical,” and  speaks  of  another  as  a compliment 
insincerely  offered.  Now,  that  a man  should 
find  a resolution  meaningless  is  his  undoubted 
right.  Nothing,  for  instance,  can  be  more 
meaningless  to  us  than  the  Cleveland  asscr-  ’ 
tion  that  the  rebellion  has  destroyed  Slavery. 
But  how  if  we  should  say,  in  view  of  B'.-i:-?  of 
the  prominent  managers  at  Cleveland  and  of 
the  loud  applauders  of  the  Cleveland  nomina- 
tions, that  its  wish  to  secure  equality  for  all 
men  before  the  law  is  hypocritical?  Y'-t  we 
shojild  have,  we  imagine,  quite  as  much  reason 
as  Mr.  Phillips  in  his  aspersion  upon  Bali- 
more. 

When  a great  convention  of  patriotic  men, 
who  do  not  become  speculators  and  contractors 
because  Mr.  Phillips  calls  them  so,  declare  that 
harmony  should  prevail  in  the  national  coun- 
cils, and  that  those- only  are  worthy  of  public 
confidence  who  cordially  approve ’certain  prin- 
ciples, they  may  be  mistaken ; but  why  are 
they  any  more  hypocritical  than  their  accuser 
when  he  says  that  he  has  confidence  in  the  anti- 
slavery purpose  of  John  C.  Fremont?  His 
argument  is,  that  Mr.  Fremont  should  be  pub- 
licly trusted  because  he  holds  certain  principles. 
The  Baltimore  resolution  declares  that  only 
those  who  hold  certain  principles  should  be  pub- 
licly trusted.  Hypocrites!  cries  Mr.  Wendell 
Phillips.  Shall  we  retort  “hypocrite?”  No; 
for  we  confide  in  his  honesty,  and  if  he  does  not 
confide  in  the  honesty  of  the  men  who  met  at 
Baltimore,  it  is  simply  because  he  knows  nothing 
about  them,  and  is  much  too  swift  to  assume 
the  dishonesty  of  all  who  do  not  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  Phillips’s  letter  has  been  well  answered, 
and  at  length,  in  the  Independent.  Our  object 
is  only  to  protest  against  that  kind  of  argument 
which  consists  in  calling  your  opponents  knaves. 
If  ho  really  believes  that  the  Baltimore  Conven- 
tion said  what  it  did  not  mean,  he  must  be  con- 
tent to  know  from  those  who  are  better  informed 
that  he  is  utterly  mistaken.  There  are  men 
who  oppose  Mr.  Lincoln,  there  are  others  who 
support  him  reluctantly;  but  the  Convention 
was  composed  of  those  who  cqjn  mended  him 
and  his  general  administration  with  heart-felt 
sincerity.  Mr.  Phillips  has  no  right  what- 
ever to  call  them  hypocrites.  All  generous 
men  forgive  to  his  honest  zeal  the  unsparing, 
wholesale,  and  savage  invective  against  an  ad- 
ministration which  has  done  more  to  accomplish 
the  object  to  which  his  life  has  been  nobly  de- 
voted than  all  other  administrations  together 
from  the  beginning.  To  his  chosen  and  well- 
filled  part  of  moral  agitator  they  forgive  his 
caustic  and  contemptuous  criticism  of  all  ex- 
pedients by  which  great  moral  principles  are  to 
be  reduced  to  practice.  But  his  vast  vitupera- 
tion and  bitter  assaults  upon  the  characters  and 
motives  of  men  who  love  liberty  and  their  coun- 
try not  less  than  he,  however  they  may  differ 
from  him  as  to  the  means  of  serving  them, 
these  are  things  which  make  many  an  admiring 
friend  sad  and  sorry  for  him,  and  will  they  not 
one  day  make  him  profoundly  sorry  for  himself? 


“WE  CAN’T  SUBDUE  THE 
REBELS.” 

To  the  desponding  or  exulting  exclamation 
“Oh,  we  can’t  subdue  the  rebels !”  there  is  but 
one  reply.  If  it  be  indeed  true,  then  the  Gov- 
ernment is  at  end ; the  Union  is  dissolved ; and 
everv  State  is  again  an  individual  political  com- 
munity, for  the  bond  which  holds  New  York  to 
Pennsylvania  is  exactly  the  same  that  unites 
New  York  and  Georgia,  and  if  it  is  broken  any 
where  it  is  broken  every  where.  If  it  be  true, 
our  national  flag  has  disappeared,  the  national 
honor  is  gone;  and  most  of  the  States  of  thr 
American  Union  are  separate  powers  of  smniler 
population  than  the  cities  of  London  or  Paris 
There  is  no  navy,  no  army,  no  common  force 
no  collective  glory.  The  work  of  a hundred 
years  is  undone,  and  what  State,  section,  party, 
or  individual  is  the  gainer  of  the  least  real  ad- 
vantage ? 

If  we  “can’t  subdue  the  rebels,”  the  rebels 
have  subdued  us.  In  that  case  Jefferson 
I>»i-ie-4'|illi)e  content,  because  his  pride  will  be 
satisfied.  ' Fernando  Wood  and  his  followers.. 
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the  Copperheads,  will  be  content,  because  they 
will  hope  to  prostitute  the  character  of  the  North 
to  a new  Union  upon  terms  dictated  by  slavery. 
The  foreign  enemies  of  the  Union  will  bo  con- 
tent ; for  they  have  hated  to  see  a republic  which 
might  one  day  completely  vindicate  the  great 
truth  of  equal  human  rights  as  the  only  secure 
foundation  of  government.  But  there  can  be 
no  real  advantage  gained  by  any  of  these. 
Davis  will  have  founded  a kingdom  which 
civilization  will  abhor.  Wood  will  share  the 
fate,  a thousand-fold  more  terrible,  of  Bene- 
dict Arnold  and  Aaron  Burr;  while  the 
foreign  powers  will  soon  be  in  worse  straits 
from  their  quarrels  over  our  remains  than  they 
would  ever  have  been  from  our  united  policy  of 
peace.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  be  overthrown;  thero  will  be  universal 
anarchy  upon  its  late  domain ; there  will  be  a 
universal  hopelessness  of  any  new  Union  upon 
any  honorable  terms ; each  State,  a prey  to  pas- 
sionate party-spirit,  will  fall  into  civil  war,  and 
those  who  so  triumphantly  assert  that  “We 
can’t  subdue  the  rebels,”  will  learn  what  it  is  to 
be  a citizen  of  a nation  utterly  shattered,  de- 
graded, and  despised. 

The  alternative,  as  we  have  already  said,  is 
very  clear.  Either  the  people  must  conquer,  or 
the  rebellion  will.  Either  the  authority  of  the 
Government  must  be  maintained  unconditional- 
ly, or  it  must  be  overthrown ; for  a Government 
which  allows  citizens  to  dictate  the  terms  upon 
which  they  will  obey  the  laws  has  ceased  to  be 
a Government.  The  talk  about  negotiation  and 
settlement  is  idle,  and  unworthy  sensible  men. 
The  moment  that  we  tolerate  the  thought  of 
negotiation  we  begin  to  yield  the  Government. 
Mr.  Wood  and  his  followers  insist  that  the  war 
must  end  in  compromise,  because  they  know 
that  compromise  is  the  victory  of  the  rebellion, 
and  they  wish  the  rebellion  to  succeed.  For 
when  they  insist  that  the  war  is  wicked  and 
ought  to  stop,  and  propose  to  send  commission- 
ers to  Richmond  to  arrange  terms  “honorable 
to  the  South,”  they  propose  the  destruction  of 
the  Government,  which  is  the  success  of  the  re- 
bellion. 

When  such  men  say,  “ We  can’t  subdue  the 
rebels,”  their  meaning  is  as  clear  as  their  patri- 
otism. But  when  the  same  phrase  is  used  mere- 
ly in  despondency  by  those  who  sincerely  wish 
the  national  honor  to  be  maintained,  they  should 
be  asked  to  remember  what  the  prospects  of  the 
war  were  one  year  ago,  and  what  they  are  now. 
Gold  is  higher,  but  so  is  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
The  army  that  drove  Lee  from  Gettysburg  now 
threatens  both  his  supplies  and  his  escape  from 
his  own  capital.  Gold  may  go  still  higher,  but 
so  will  the  national  determination,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  apprehend  disaster  until  there  is 
a cry  from  the  cowed  and  breaking  heart  of  the 
American  people,  “We  can’t  subdue  the  reb- 
els !”  When  that  cry  is  heard  the  rebels  may 
subdue  us,  and  welcome,  for  there  will  be  no- 
thing left  worth  fightfng  for. 


HOME  FOR  THE  SOLDIERS. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Fitch,  of  Darien  in  Fairfield 
County,  Connecticut,  has  done  what  many  a pa- 
triotic man  in  many  a town  and  village  throughout 
the  country  %ill  doubtless  do  before  this  war  is 
over.  He  has  given  five  thousand  dollars,  with  a 
tract  of  land  and  a building  for  the  founding  of  a 
Soldier’s  Home.  The  special  object  of  the  charity 
is  the  support  of  Connecticut  soldiers,  and  primari- 
ly those  of  the  district  in  which  the  home  is  situ- 
ated. Here  is  a simple,  humane,  and  patriotic 
charity  which  serves  no  selfish  or  merely  personal 
end,  and  is  worthy  of  the  widest  and  most  general 
imitation.  The  soldiers  of  this  war  are  henceforth 
heroes.  They  will  be  held  in  the  most  kindly  and 
generous  remembrance.  But  gratitude  alone  will 
not  feed  them;  and  while  the  Government  will 
take  care  that  the  republic  shall  not  even  seem  to 
be  ungrateful,  the  claim  upon  private  bounty  and 
assistance  will  b#  necessarily  large  and  emphatic. 
No  man  can  link  his  name  with  a nobler  benefit  to 
his  fellow-citizens ; and  the  soldiers’  home,  the  re- 
treat of  the  disabled  men  who  have  given  all  for 
the  common  welfare,  may  well  become  one  of  the 
proudest  and  most  interesting  institutions  of  our 
counties  and  cities. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

The  fourth  volume  of  Carlyle’s  “ History  of 
Frederick  the  Great”  is  just  issued  by  the  Harters, 
and  is  a wonderful  monument  of  the  genius  of  the 
author.  Carltle  has  set  himself  an  impossible 
task,  and  he  does  it  with  an  incredible  power  of  wit, 
picturesque  narration,  Barcasm,  and  indignation. 
Out  of  a century  which  lie  denounces  as  barren  of 
all  good  things,  and  almost  destitute  of  great  men, 
he  selects  Frederick  of  Prussia  a9  the  great  man 
and  a true  king.  The  truth  is  against  him  upon 
both  points ; but  he  gives  battle  with  the  pluck  of 
a Titan  storming  heaven,  and  his  work  is  as  brill- 
iant as  Vulcan’s  hammering  iron  at  his  forge.  But 
let  him  hammer  never  so  strenuously,  and  in  the 
corruscation  of  his  blows  beat  his  iron  to  a jelly, 
yet  he  can  never  transform  ;t  into  velvet.  Even 
Thomas  Carlyle  can  not  make  a silk  purse  out 
of  a sow’s  ear.  He  is  clearly  conscious  of  this  as 
he  goes  on.  He  has  too  shrewd  an  insight  not  to 
know  that  the  case  has  already  gone  against  him. 
His  hero  is  too  much  of  a charlatan,  with  all  his 
genius  as  a soldier — he  is  too  poor  a specimen  of  a 
king  by  divine  right,  and  there  is  no  other,  crowned 
or  uncrowned,  for  Carmtlr  not  to  know  that, 
while  his  work  is  more  prodigious  than  any  he  has 


ever  written,  it  fails  of  its  intention.  Not  a heart- 
beat of  love  or  sympathy,  not  a throb  of  admiration 
as  for  a benefactor  of  men,  not  an  emotion  of  grati- 
tude as  to  one  who  used  every  opportunity  and 
talent  for  the  best,  does  this  elaborate,  magnificent, 
and  truly  wonderful  portrait,  inspire.  Yet  as  a 
literary  performance  it  is  masterly.  Characters 
and  events  are  touched  with  living  light.  Even 
poor  old  General  Braddock  reappears  upon  these 
pages  with  pathetic  and  unfading  distinctness. 
Voltaire  is  crucified  with  ridicule  in  revenge  for 
making  the  great  Frederick  seem  little  to  posteri- 
ty. The  book  is  Carlyle  the  Great  and  his  proteg6 
Frederick  against  the  world.  It  is  a work  of  ex- 
haustless and  irritating  attraction,  and  this  volume 
is  of  especial  interest  at  this  time  from  its  masterly 
battle-pieces. 

The  “ History  of  the  Rebellion,  its  Authors  and 
Causes, "by  Josmoa  R.  Giddings  (Follett,  Foster, 
& Co.),  is  a most  important  contribution  to  our  his- 
tory. It  is  properly  the  political  annals  of  Slaver)', 
from  the  formation  of  the  Government  to  the  proc- 
lamation of  emancipation,  by  a man  whose  life  was 
passed  in  the  great  debate.  It  is  a relation  of  facts 
without  much  amplification,  and  is  compiled  from 
al!  the  authentic  sources  and  from  the  memory  and 
experience  of  the  annalist.  It  is  not  a complete  his- 
tory of  the  subject  in  all  its  aspects ; but  all  the  sub- 
stantial facts  are  recorded.  The  profound  convic- 
tion and  earnestness  of  Mr.  Giddings,  joined  with 
the  moral  heroism  which  marked  his  career,  invest 
his  story  with  living  interest.  He  is  often  very 
felicitous  in  brief  portraiture,  as  when  he  calls  Mr. 
Benton  “an  able,  earnest  man,  industrious  in  his 
habits,  and  determined  in  his  purposes.  He  was, 
i however,  distinguished  for  a degree  of  self-compln- 
[ cency  seldom  connected  with  great  moral  worth, 

! and  in  his  prejudices  he  was  inexorable.”  What 
Mr.  Giddings  says  of  the  conduct  of  the  long  de- 
bate by  the  supporters  of  Slavery  will  unquestion- 
ably he  the  final  verdict  of  history  upon  the  point. 
“ This  resort  to  declamation,  to  the  use  of  epithets, 
and  denunciation  against  the  advocates  of  liberty, 
constituted  the  only  supposed  justification  of  Slav- 
ery. This  practice  among  statesmen  exerted  great 
influence  upon  the  popular  mind.  It  created  a gen- 
eral hostility  toward  all  who  dared  reiterate  the  un- 
dying truths  that  slaves,  in  common  with  the  hu- 
man family,  have  and  hold  from  the  Creator  a right 
to  life  and  liberty.”  The  tone  of  this  work  is  as 
temperate  as  it  is  decided.  The  cardinal  point  of 
Mr.  Giddings’s  political  creed  was  the-equality  of 
human  rights.  Ho  believed  that  it  w*as  also  the 
true  and  intended  comer-stone  of  the  Union ; and 
he  died  in  the  faith  that  the  stone  so  long  rejected 
was  about  to  become,  and  forever,  the  head  of  the 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


Senate. — June  29.  Mr.  Hale's  resolution  instrw.ting 
the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  to  in  nit  9 what 
progress  has  bee.n  made  in  the  construction  of  gun-boats 
contracted  for  in  1862  was  ..uopted.  There  was  consider- 
able debate  on  the  policy  o»  printiug  the  documents  which 
had  been  transmitted  nom  <.:.e  State  Department  relative 
to  Mexico.  The  question  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Printing.  By  a vote  of  27  to  6 it  was  resolved  that  the 
Senators  from  Arkansas  were  not  entitled  to  seats.  The 
amendment  to  the  Pension  Act  extending  to  the  wives 
and  children  of  colored  soldiers  the  benefits  of  this  bill. 


Ing  .the  President  to  appoint  a day  for  humiliation  and 
prayer.  In  the  evening  session  the  bill  relating  to  the  law 
of  evidence  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  passed.  The 
Enrollment  bill  then  came  up.  The  amendment  of  the 
Committee  excluding  the  substitute  from  bounty  was 
adopted.  The  perio  allowed  after  the  call  for  filling  up 
the  quota  without  draft  was  reduced  from  60  to  40  days. 
A new  section  was  .ntroduced  imposing  a special  tax  of 
five  per  cent,  on  all  incomes  exceeding  $600  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  the  bounties  provided  for  in  the  Enrollment 
Act June  30.  The  bill  to  facilitate  telegraphic  commu- 

nication between  the  Eastern  and  Western  continents  was 
received  from  the  House  and  concurred  in.  A committee 
was  appointed  on  the  bill  to  encourage  immigration,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Sherman,  Anthony,  and  Lane.  The 
Senate  disagreed  to  the  amendment  to  the  Pension  Act 
passed  by  the  House  on  the  29th.  The  bill  for  the  more 

effectual  punishment  of  guerrillas  was  passed. July  1. 

Tho  amendment  to  the  Pennsylvania  Militia  bill,  provid- 
ing for  the  payment  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Rhode 
Island,  Illinois,  and  Kansas  regiments  for  their  time  actu- 
ally in  the  Borvice  before  they  were  mustered  in,  was 
adopted.  Tho  joint  resolution  to  repeal  t.re  act  prohibit- 
ing the  sale  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange  was  passed,  24 
to  13.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  tho  Fortification 
bill  was  concurred  Id.  $37,500  were  appropriated  for  a 
sea-wall  nt  Buffalo.  The  iiostou  harbor  appropriation  was 

excluded. July  2.  Mr.  Sumner  made  n report  from  the 

Conference  Committee  on  the  disagreeing  amendments  to 
the  bill  to  provide  for  the  more  speedy  punishment  of  guer- 
rilla marauders,  which  was  concurred  in.  Mr.  Wilson, 
from  the  Conference  Committee  on  the  bill  further  to  reg- 
ulate and  provide  .or  enrolling  and  calling  out  the  na- 
tional forced,  made  a report  that  the  Committee  agreed 
essentially  to  the  House  bilL  The  bounty  is  made  $100 
for  one  year,  $200  for  two  years,  and  $u00  for  three  years, 
instead  of  $200  for  one  year,  $300  for  two  years,  and  $400 
for  three  years  ; and  the  bounty  is  made  payable  in  three 
yearly  equal  installments.  FiUl  bounty  is  not  allowed  to 
discharged  soldiers.  In  case  of  death  the  bounty  is  made 
payable  to.  the  children,  wife,  or  mother,  but  not  to  the 
legal  representative.  Notice  of  fifty  days  is  required  to 
be  glveu  .before  a draft  Is  ordered.  The  report  was  at 
first  disagreed  to,  18  to  16,  and  the  Senate,  by  a vote  of 
28  to  8,  resolved  to  insist  on  its  amendments,  and  ask  for 
another  Conference  Committee.  This  vote  was  reconsid- 
ered, and  the  bill  as  modified  by  the  House  was  passed 
by  a vote  of  27  to  8.  In  the  evening  session  the  bill  mak- 
ing an  appropriation  for  testing  submarine  inventions  was 

passed. July  4.  The  House  bill  assessing  a special  tax 

on  incomes,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  bounties,  was 
passed,  29  to  7.  The  House  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Globe  was  passed,  27  to  8.  At  121  o'clock 
the  Senate  adjourned. 

House. — June  29.  The  House  concurred  in  tire  Senate 
amendments  to  the  bill  regulating  prize  proceedings  and 
distribution  of  prize-money — The  bill  to  organize  and 
regulate  the  Engineer  corps  in  tho  regular  and  volunteer 
army  was  passed — Tho  Tariff  bill  was  then  passed  ifi  the 
same  form  as  in  the  Seuate._The  House  agreed  to  tho 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  to  extend  the  contract 

for  carrying  the  Overland  Pacific  mail June  30.  The 

House  concurred  in  the  Senate's  amendment  to  the  bill 
assimilating  the  rank  of  warrant  officers  in  the  navy. — 
The  Senate  bill  to  facilitate  trade  on  tlie  Red  River  at  tho 
North  was  passed.— Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  made  a report 
from  the  Select  Committee  heretofore  appointed,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Brooks,  to  investigate  tho  affairs  of  tho  Treasury 
Department,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the  mi- 
nority of  the  Committee  were  given  leave  to  present  their 
views.— The  amendatory  Enrollment  bill  was  returned 
from  the  Senate  with  amendments. — On  motion  of  Mr. 
Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  following  resolution  was 


adopted:  Resolved , That,  In  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
tlie  amendment  assessing  a special  tax  on  incomes  to  pay 
bounties  contravenes  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  originating  means  for  tlie  sup- 
port of  the  Government,  and  an  infringement  on  the  pre- 
rogative of  tills  House,  and  that  the  bill  be  returned  to  tlie 

Senate  with  this  resolution. July  1. — The  Senate  bill 

providing  for  the  satisfaction  of  County  claims  was  passed. 
—The  Senate  joint  resolution  requesting  the  Pr  esident  to 
appoint  a day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  adopted — The 
Senate  bill  to  facilitate  telegraphic  communication  with 
Idaho  was  passed The  bill  amendatory  to  the  Enroll- 

ment act  was  taken  up.  An  amendment  that  one  State 
shall  not  be  authorized  to  recruit  in  another  was  lost,  63 
to  65.  Mr.  Garfield's  amendment  authorizing  recruiting 
and  voluntary  enlistments  from  rebel  States  was  adopted, 
58  to  63.  The  Senate  substitute  thus  amended  was  dis- 
agreed to,  and  a Committee  of  Conference  was  ordered 
to  be  appointed. — The  Senate  bill  to  repeal  the  act  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange  was  passed, 
88  to  29.— In  the  evening  session  Mr.  Stevens's  report  from 
the  Committee  of  Conference  on  tho  Civil  appropriation 
bill  was  concurred  in ; also,  the  Senate  bill  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  appropriating  $300,000  for  the 
erection  of  buildings  for  branch  mints  at  San  Francisco ; 
and  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Conference  on  the 
Northern  Route  Pacific  Railroad  bill  and  on  tr.  ? Central 
Pacific  Railroad  bill.— —July  2.  The  Sena.e  b ' provid- 
ing for  t .e  collection  and  sale  of  captured  and  abandoned 
property  in  the  insurrectionary  districts,  and  for  prevent- 
ing  and  punishing  frands,  was  passed;  also,  the  Senate 
bill  authorizing  Paymaster  Brinton  to  be  credited  witli 
$2,600,000,  that  being  the  amount  destroyed  by  the  burn- 
ing of  the  steamer  Ruth. — Tire  House  bill  providing  for  a 
Republican  Government  for  States  usurped  or  overthrown 
by  rebellion,  was  taken  up  as  returned  from  the  Senate 
with  merely  one  section,  providing  that  States  declared  by 
the  Proclamation  of  the  President  to  be  in  insurrection, 
shall,  until  their  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  be  incapable  of  casting  a Presidential  vote  or  rep- 
resentation in  Congress.  The  House  did  not  concur,  but 
orderedaCommitteeofConference. — The  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference  on  tho  bill  for  tlie  summary  punish- 
mentof  guerrillas  was  concurred  in. — In  tlie  evening  session 
a message  was  received  from  the  Senate  stating  that  they 
bad  passed  the  House  bill,  without  amendment,  providing 
for  a republican  form  of  government  in  tho  States  over- 
thrown by  the  rebellion.— The  report  from  the  Committee 
of  Conference  on  the  Enrollment  bill  was  concurred  in. 

July  4.  A resolution  was  parsed  hanking  our  officers, 

soldiers,  and  seamen  for  their  services  in  suppressing  the 
rebellion,  and  congratulating  them  on  their  successes. 
Mr.  Wasliburne,  in  offering  the  resolution,  said  that  the 
rebelB  in  this  campaign  had  lost  60,000  in  killed  and 
wounded  and  16,000  prisoners — The  House  passed  the 
Senate  bill  to  test  submarine  inventions. — At  12)  o'clock 
the  House  adjourned,  after  the  reading  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

SECRETARY  CHASE’S  RESIGNATION. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  item  of  domestic  intelli- 
gence tliis  week  is  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  Treasury  Department.  Tire  resignation  of  Secretary 
Chase  took  the  public  by  surprise.  The  President  nom- 
inated Ex-Governor  Tod,  of  Ohio,  to  fill  the  place  thus  va- 
cated; but  the  appointment  not  being  accepted  by  Gov- 
ernor Tod,  William  Pitt  Fessenden  was  appointed,  and  has 
accepted.  The  new  SecrWary  was  sworn  into  office  on 
July  5,  Mr.  Chase  being  present  at  tho  ceremony. 

GENERAL  GRANT’S  CAMPAIGN. 

Up  to  the  close  of  this  week’s  record  there  has  been  no 
important  engagement.  General  Hancock  resumed  tlie 
command  of  his  corps  on  the  28th  tilt.  The  Federal  left  had 
swung  around  the  previous  day,  tAking  possession  of  the 
Weldon  Road.  The  raids  by  which  the  enemy's  lines  of 
communication  have  been  broken  up  in  every  direction 
have,  most  of  them,  assumed  a form  in  which  they  may 
be  presented  to  onr  readers  in  detail. 

Kautz  started  from  Bermuda  Hundred  on  the  21st  nit., 
and  at  Prince  George  Court  House  came  up  with  Wilson. 
The  next  morning—  simultaneously  with  the  movement  of 
the  Second  and  Sixth  Corps  toward  the  left — the  two  com- 
mands crossed  the  Weldon  Road  at  Reams  Station,  eleven 
miles  from  our  extreme  left.  No  enemy  appeared ; the 
depdt  and  th-  public  buildings  were  burned  and  the  track 
torn  up  for  several  miles  in  each  direction.  The  track 
was  laid  with  a strap-rail.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  23d 
a force  reached  the  junction  rf  the  Lynchburg  and  Dan- 
ville Road.  The  rebel  infantry  stationed  to  guard  this 
place  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  Federals,  who  destroyed 
the  road  and  large  quantities  of  stores.  At  Price's,  Me- 
lierrin's,  and  KeesevlUe  Stations  the  road  was  destroyed  ; 
and  on  the  26th  the  column  moved  through  Drakes,  and 
thence  to  Roanoke  Station,  on  the  Staunton  River.  It  was 
intended  to  destroy  the  bridge  over  this  river,  but  it  was 
protected  by  artillery;  and  the  Federal?,  exhausted  both 
by  marching  and  hunger,  returned  to  Roanoke.  Wilson 
and  Kautz  then  moved  east  and  struck  the  Weldon  Road 
again  at  a pc  nt  twelve  miles  below  Reams,  toward  which 
they  proceeded,  expecting  to  find  there  reinforcement. 
On  *ues  ay,  tlie  28th,  when  within  about  three  miles  of 
Reams,  th  y were  surrounded  by  rebel  cavalry,  under 
Hampton  and  Fitzhugh  Lee;  an  engagement  followed. 
Nearly  all  day  the  Federal  force  withstood  the  enemy,  but 
at  dusk  were  compelled  to  fall  back.  Information  oi  the 
situation  soon  reached  the  main  army,  and  the  next  day 
the  Sixth  Corps,  followed  by  a division  of  tho  Second,  pro- 
ceeded to  Reams  Station  to  create  a diversion.  Kautz, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  was  abie  to  reach  our 
lines  on  the  30th,  retreating  by  way  of  Stony  Grove. 
Wilson  /ent  around  by  a more  circuitous  route,  striking 
the  Weldon  Road  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Reams  Sta- 
tion, and  crossing  the  Blackwater,  and  returned  on  Friday 
night,  July  1.  In  regard  to  the  results  of  this  expedition, 
General  Grant’s  dispntch  snyr  s 

“Sixty  miles  of  railroads  were  thoroughly  destroyed. 
The  Danville  Rond,  General  Wilson  reports,  could  not  be 
repaired  in  i ss  than  forty  days,  even  if  all  the  materials 
were  on  hand.  He  has  destroyed  all  the  blacksmith-  hops 
where  the  rails  might  be  straightened,  and  all  the  mills 
where  scantlings  for  sleepers  could  be  sawed.  Thirty 
miles  of  the  South  Side  Road  were  destroyed.  Wilson 
brought  in  about  four  hundred  negroes,  and  many  of  the 
vast  number  of  horses  and  mules  gathered  by  ills  force. 
He  reports  that  the  rebels  slaughtered  without  mercy  tlie 
negroes  they  retook.  Wilson's  loss  of  property  is  a small 
wagon  train,  used  to  carry  ammunition,  his  ambulance 
train,  and  twelve  cannon.  Tlie  horses  of  our  artillery  and 
wagons  were  generally  brought  off!  Of  the  cannon,  two 
were  removed  from  their  carriages,  the  wheels  of  which 
were  broken,  and  thrown  into  the  water,  and  one  other 
gun  had  been  disabled  by  a rebel  shot  breaking  its  trun- 
nions before  it  was  abandoned.  He  estimates  his  total 
loss  at  from  750  to  1000  men,  including  those  lost  from 
Kautz’s  division.” 

Hunter’s  expedition  against  Lynchburg  has  also  been 
concluded.  On  Friday,  Juno  10,  Crook  and  Sullivan— the 
lutter  having  the  old  Sigel  division— both  commands  be- 
ing under  Hunter,  marched  out  from  Staunton  toward 
Lexington.  A rebel  force— M'C'ausland's  brigade— was 
met  and  dislodged  In  front  of  the  town.  Tho  bridge  across 
tlie  James  was  destroyed,  and  the  town  having  been  cap- 
tured the  Institute  buildings  were  burned,  also  Governor 
Letcher’s  house.  Captain  Blazer,  with  a company  of 
scouts,  found  some  canal-boats  nine  miles  from  the  town, 
which  he  burned.  In  them  were  six  cannon — two  6-pound- 
ers,  one  12-pounder,  and  three  mountain-howltjsers— 9000 
rounds  of  artillery  ammunition,  a ton  and  a half  of  pow- 
der, and  commissary  stores  in  great  variety  and  abund- 
ance. General  Duffie,  in  the  mean  time  having  marched 
through  Waynesbornugh  and  destroyed  a portion  of  the 
Charlottesville  and  Lynchburg  Road,  joined  the  main  col- 
umn on  Monday,  June  13.  The  next  day  Hunter’s  force 
effected  a junction  with  Averill's  at  Buchanan.  Here 
the  cutter  had  captured  the  Confederate  navy  records  for 
1KI11-1862,  with  twelve  more  canal-boats  laden  with  pro- 
visions.  On  the  10th  Hunter  entered  Liberty,  on  the 
Virginia  and  tost  Tennessee  Railroad,  about  20  miles 
west  of  Lynchburg,  having  passed  through  a gap  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  at  tho  Peaks  of  Otter.  Here  tho  whole  com- 
mand halted,  and  engaged  in  tho  demolition  of  the  rail- 
road  in  both  directions,  including  a bridge  700  leet  long. 
Averill,  in  the  mean  while,  had  nmrched  to  New  Loudon, 
a short,  distance  southwest  from  Lynchburg,  where  he  con- 
fronted  a large  rebel  torce.  Immediately  tho  main  column 
uressed  forward  by  a road  north  of  the  railroad,  crossing 


the  latter  at  James  Church,  and,  threatening  the  rear  ot 
the  enemy,  compelled  him  to  fall  back  on  Lynchburg. 

At  4 o'clock  an  attack  was  made,  and  the  rebels  retreat- 
ed to  their  breast-works.  I luring  the  night  the  enemy  was 
strongly  reinforced.  On  Saturday,  the  18th,  the  rbels 
attacked,  but  were  repulsed  and  driven  by  the  Federal* 
into  and  beyond  their  breast- works.  Finding  the  enemy's 
position  too  strong,  Hunter  withdrew  during  the  night  of 
the  18th,  General  Crook  bringing  up  the  rear.  They  were 
followed  by  tire  rebels  under  M'Causland.  The  line  of  re- 
treat was  along  the  railroad  westward  to  Salem,  and  thence 
north  on  tne  road  over  Catawba  Mountain  to  Newcastle. 
On  the  2td  at  Sweet  Springs,  at  White  Sulphur  on  the 
24th,  and  Meadow  Bluffs  on  the  25th.  Hunter's  command, 
finally,  on  the  27th,  met  a train  with  wagpns  containing 
abundant  rations,  and  rested  from  its  sixteen  days'  fatigue. 

GENERAL  KARLY’B  RAID. 

General  Early,  who  was  sent  against  Hunter  in  the 
Shenandoah,  not  being  able  to  compel  an  engagement, 
marched  northward  in  the  direction  of  Martinsburg,  threat- 
ening a raid  across  the  Potomac.  General  Sigel  fell  back 
forthwith  from  8heppardstown  to  Maryland  Heights.  Rebel 
forces  have  been  reported  at  Williamsport,  Falling  Waters, 
Hagerstown,  and  other  places,  but  the  only  forces  wnich 
at  the  latest  advices  were  kuown  to  have  crossed  the  Poto- 
mac are  about  2600  cavalry  under  General  Ransom  and 
5000  infantry  under  Early.  Its  object  is,  doubtless,  to  di- 
vert Grant’s  army  from  its  purpose,  or  at  least  to  prevent 
reinforcements  being  sent  to  that  army.  The  President, 
however,  in  his  proclamation  of  July  6,  calling  out  12,000 
militia  from  New  York  and  the  Bame  number  from  Penn- 
sylvania, speakB  of  the  rebel  force  as  from  15,000  to  20,000 
strong,  and  aa  having  taken  Martinsburg  and  Harper’s 
Ferry. 

GENERAL  SHERMAN’S  CAMPAIGN. 

For  a month  (i.e.,  during  the  whole  of  June)  Sherman 
ins  been  operating  against  Johnston,  with  a view  of  turn- 
ing his  strong  "position  on  the  Kenesaw,  without  abandon- 
ing his  own  line  of  communication,  and.  has  at  length  suc- 
ceeded. He  might  have  earlier  compelled  the  evacuation 
of  Marietta  (two  or  three  miles  from'Kencsaw)  by  an  ex- 
tensive tlnuk^movement,  but  this  would  have  tempted  the 
enemy  to  destroy  tlie  railroad.  When  our  forces  reached 
Ackworth,  June  0,  they  still  kept  the  line  of  the  railroad 
to  Atlanta  (the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad),  leaving 
Altoona  ome  miles  in  tho  rear.  On  the  lllh  Sherman 
reached  Big  Shanty  Station,  having  Kenesaw  in  front  and 
on  Iris  right.  Here  there  was  a rt  l..y  of  four  days.  On 
the  15th  Sherman's  line  ran  as  IV hows:  Hooker  on  the 
left,  then  Howard  and  Palmer,  while  M Pherson  hold  the 
centre,  and  Schofield  the  right.  There  was  .'tni.-iiirg 
all  day;  in  one  of  the  early  engagements  Pi  • * ItiluM 
on  the  top  of  Pine  Mountain.  At  night  our  .i«  ran  par- 
allel with  and  south  of  the  Marietta  Road,  the  rebels  being 
intrenched  along  the  line  of  the  Kenesaw,  Pilot  Knob,  and 
Lost  Mountain. 

On  the  16th  a heavy  cannonade  opened  all  along  the 
line,  and  before  noon  both  armies  were  engaged.  The 
country  was  most  unfavorable  to  a force  acting  ohenaive- 
ly ; not  more  than  a single  division  could  at  any  one  time 
be  brought  to  bear  at  any  given  point.  About  one  o'clock 
Hooker  had  gained  some  advantage,  driving  the  enemy 
from  a good  position  at  the  base  of  Lost  Mountain.  Then 
Schofield  was  thrown  around  from  the  right  to  the  left, 
giving  Hooker,  Howard,  and  Palmer  the  centre,  a portion 
of  M'Pherson’a  Corps  was  also  transferred  to  t ie  left.  A 
severe  fight  followed.  The  centre  was  pu?’i  d forward, 
Geary  In  the  advance;  Logan’s  Division  and  Schofield’s 
Corps  became  warmly  engaged,  and  the  rebels  were  driven 
from  their  first  line  of  works,  at  the  base  of  the  Kenesaw ; 
Hooker,  in  the  mean  time,  carrying  Lost  Mountain,  cap- 
turing two  guns  and  700  prisoners.  The  nature  of  the 
country  prevented  Sherman  lrom  following  np  the  advant- 
age with  sufficient  rapidly.  Hence  anodic:  delay  ot 
nearly  a fortnight.  On  the  27th  the  line  from  lt.fl  to 
right  was:  Blair,  Dodge,  Logan,  Hooker,  Palmer,  How- 
ard, and  Schofield — Stoneman’s  cavalry  covering  the  left 
and  Ganard’s  the  right  flank.  On  the  27th  an  unsuccess- 
ful assault  was  made  on  the  positions  of  the  rebels  at  Ken» 
saw  Mountain. 

On  July  3 Sherman  sent  the  following  dispatch:  “The 
movement  on  our  right  caused  the  enemy  to  evacuate. 
We  occupied  Kenesaw  at  daylight,  and  Marietta  at  8.30 
a.m.  Thomas  is  moving  down  the  main  road,  toward  the 
Chattahoochie,  anriaM'Pheraon  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
Nickajack,  on  the  Sandtown  road.  Our  cavalry  is  on  the 
extreme  flanks.  Whether  tho  enemy  will  halt  this  side 
of  the  Chattahoochie  or  not.  will  soon  be  known.  Marietta 
Is  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants.  More 
than  a mile  of  therailroud  iron  has  been  removed  between 
the  town  and  the  foot  of  the  Kenesaw.” 

FROM  THE  SOUTHWEST. 

General  Steele,  hearing  of  a movement  by  the  rebel 
General  Shelby  near  the  mouth  of  tho  White  River,  sent 
forward  a brigade  under  General  Carr,  which  confronted 
the  enemy  on  the  27th,  between  Sheldon  and  St.  Charles, 
and  a fight  ensued,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  200  prison- 
ers, and  of  the  guns  of  tlie  recently-captured  Queen  City, 
and  four  mountain-howitzers.  Rebel  reinforcements  ap- 
proaching, under  Marmaduke,  Carr  fell  back  to  Claren- 
don, 20  miles  below  Duvall’s  Bluff,  where  he  received  re- 
inforcements. 

General  Canby’s  forces  in  Louisiana,  it  is  confidently 
reported,  have  embarked  on  an  important  expedition — 
probably  for  a movement  against  Mobile,  in  co-operation 
with  Admiral  Farragut’s  fleet.  It  was  thought  also  that 
the  iron-clads  on  the  Mississippi  would  join  in  the  under- 
taking. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  Union  officers  now  in 
Charleston  under  the  range  of  the  Federal  guns:  Briga- 
dier-Generals Seymour,  Weasels,  Sciimraon,  Shnler,  Hick- 
man; Colonels  T.  G.  Grover,  R.  Hawkins,  R.  Harrismon, 
J.  H.  Lehman,  O.  II.  Legrange,  W.  J.  Lee,  R.  White, 
H.  C.  Bolinger,  II.  L.  Brown,  E.  I*  Dana,  E.  Fnrdell; 
Lientenaut-Colonels  E.  S.  Hays,  N.  B.  Huuter,  F.  N.  Hig- 
ginbotham, G.  C.  Joslin,  W.  E.  M'Makin,  D.  Miller,  W. 
C.  Maxwell,  J.  D.  Mayhen,  S.  Morfitt,  E.  Alcott,  J.  Pots- 
ley,  G.  F.  Rogers,  J.  H.  Burnham,  C.  B.  Baldwin,  W.  G. 
Bartliolimer,  W.  R.  Cook,  C.  J.  Dickerson,  J.  T.  Fellins, 
G.  A.  Fairbanks,  W.  Glenn,  T.  B.  Shafford,  W.  W.  Stew- 
art, F.  W.  Swift,  A.  W.  Taylor,  W.  P.  Lascelle;  Majors 
C.  H.  Bures,  W.  F.  Baker,  E.  W.  Bates,  J.  E.  Clarke,  D. 
A.  Carpenter,  W.  Crandall,  H.  D.  Crank,  J.  Hall,  J.  N. 
Johnson. 

In  retaliation  the  rebel  generals  Gardner,  Stuart,  John- 
son, Archer,  and  another  general  whose  name  is  not  given, 
together  with  forty  colonels  have  been  sent  to  General 
Foster,  to  be  kept  under  fire  of  the  rebel  batteries  until 
tlie  Federal  officers  above  named  shall  have  been  relieved. 

The  United  States  gun-boat  Lavender  was  wrecked  on 
Cape  Lookout  shoals,  June  11. 

On  the  4th  June  the  steamer  Li/nx,  Captain  Ried,  ar- 
rived at  Bermuda  with  621  bales  of  cotton. 

On  the  7th,  the  steamer  Index,  Cnptain  Marshall,  ar- 
rived, with  S03  bales  of  cotton  and  208  boxes  tobacco. 

On  the  8th,  the  steamer  Atalanta,  Captain  Howe,  ar. 
rived,  with  536  bales  of  cotton,  155  half  tierces  and  527 
boxes  tobacco. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

EUROPE. 

The  Conference  held  a long  session,  Jane  18th,  without 
any  result  looking  toward  peace.  Indeed  the  Dano-Ger. 
man  question  assumes  a more  threatening  aspect  than  at 
any  previous  period.  Hostilities  were  to  be  resumed  on 
the  27th.  Earl  Russell  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Lord 
Palmerston  in  the  House  of  Commons  each  distinctly  stated  - 
on  the  26th,  that  the  British  fleet  was  prepared  for  any 
service  which  may  be  required  of  it.  The  Conference 
would  meet  for  the  last  time  on  the  25th  and  then  dissolve ; 
if  before  that  Austria  had  not  concluded  to  accept  En- 
gland’s proposition,  made  on  the  IStb,  viz.,  to  refer  the 
whole  question  to  the  arbitration  of  neutrals,  it  is  quite 

ErobaWe  that  England  may  offer  material  aid  to  the 
lanes. 

MEXICO. 

Maximilian  and  his  party  have  arrived  in  the  Capital. 
Santa  Anna  was  preparing  to  assume  Ids  new  position  aa 
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GENERAL  SHERMAN’S  CAM- 
PAIGN. 

We  give  on  page  453  three  interesting  sketches 
relating  to  General  Sherman’s  advance  in  Geor- 
gia. These  give  a view  of  localities  which,  in 
connection  with  this  campaign,  have  become  his- 
toric. We  have  here,  in  the  first  place,  a sketch  of 
Pine  Mountain,  lately  occupied  by  General  How- 
ard’s corps,  after  its  evacuation  by  the  enemy — 
the  result  of  one  of  Sherman’s  flank  movements. 
It  is  a hffeh  knob,  from  which  a splendid  view  of 
the  country  and  a good  idea  of  the  position  of  the 
different  armies  may  be  obtained. 

It  was  on  the  crest  of  this  mountain  that  Lieu- 
tenant-General Polk  was  killed,  June  14,  by  a shell 
from  the  Fifth  Indiana  Battery — the  battery  of  the 
gallant  Captain  Simonson,  who  was  himself  killed 
the  next  day.  The  different  corps  of  Sherman's 
army  have  their  signal  stations  on  the  top  of  Pine 
Mountain. 

Another  sketch  gives  a viewofKENESAW,  as  seen 
from  Pine  Mountain.  In  the  distance  is  a view  of 
Marietta.  Between  the  two  mountains  the  smoke 
ascends  from  three  Federal  encampments,  belong- 
ing to  the  armies  of  the  Cumberland,  the  Ohio,  and 
the  Tennessee.  The  enemy  holds  a strong  position 
on  the  Kenesaw,  which  was  unsuccessfully  attempt- 
ed on  the  27th  of  June,  by  M'Pherson,  Thomas 
attacking  on  the  flank. 

A third  sketch  gives  a view  of  Lost  Mountain 
at  Sunrise. 


QUITE  ALONE. 

By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

AX  THE  CORNER  OF  THE  HUE  DE  RICHELIEU. 

It  is  a tall  and  stately  house  of  many  stories. 
Perhaps  by  this  time  they  have  pulled  it  down, 
and  built  up  another  palace  more  sumptuous  on 
its  site ; but  a quarter  of  a century  since  it  was 
lofty,  and  commanding,  and  imposing. 

It  had  been  a cafe,  a restaurant,  and  a con- 
cert-room. Wax- work  was  shown  there  once,  I 
fancy.  It  had  been  a toy-shop,  and  a shawl- 
shop,  and  an  advertising  tailor’s.  Once  a court 
jeweler  had  it,  and  once  a fashionable  milliner. 
But  it  always  bore  its  peculiar  stamp  of  stateli- 
ness, and,  at  the  worst  of  times,  held  on  to  its 
dignity  bravely.  It  was  always  Frascati’s. 

In  the  time  when  this  history  ran  its  course, 
this  place  was  in  the  last  throes  of  its  splendid 
Bhameful  existence  as  a gambling-house.  The 
Maisons  de  Jeu,  the  scandal  of  France  and  in 
Europe,  were  moribund.  The  concession  of  a 
privilege  for  the  holding  of  the  public  gaming- 
tables was  in  the  hands  of  the  municipality  of 
the  city,  who  derived  a large  annual  revenue 
from  the  infamous  concerns : a revenue  which 
was,  however,  but  a beggar’s  dole  compared  with 
the  enormous  profits  of  the  Fermiers  des  Jeux, 
or  lessees  of  the  tables.  To  the  credit  of  the 
JEdiles  of  Paris,  all  the  dirty  money  they  gath- 
ered off  the  green  baize  of  Frascati’s  and  similar 
haunts  of  madness  and  avarice,  was  applied  to 
charitable  purposes;  but  the  Government  had 
grown  tired  and  ashamed  of  this  nefarious  meth- 
od of  contributing  to  the  poor-rate,  and  had 
warned  the  municipality  that  the  concession  they 
granted  soon  after  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty 
must  be  the  last.  The  banker  (or  gaming-table 
keeper),  Benazet,  had  timely  notice  to  remove 
his  croupiers  and  macers,  his  rakes,  and  pricked 
cards,  and  was  destined,  with  other  birds  of  prey, 
to  take  flight  to  Baden  and  other  congenial  hells 
of  Fatherland,  and  settle  there  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  plunder.  But  France  was  freed,  at  last, 
from  these  vultures. 

The  life  thus  remaining  to  Frascati’s  (for  the 
Palais  Royal  tripots  were  shut  up)  was  a short 
one,  but  its  patrons  and  fomenters  determined 
that  it  should  be  merry.  To  the  accustomed  fre- 
quenters of  the  establishment,  suppers  on  an  un- 
heard-of scale  of  luxury  were  given  every  night 
in  the  cabinets  adjoining  the  great  gambling- 
rooms.  Within  a month  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  gigantic  swindle,  the  cornices  were  regilt, 
fresh  chandeliers  hung,  and  the  windows  veiled 
with  fresh  green  velvet  draperies.  The  affluence 
of  strangers  was  tremendous.  There  never  was 
known  such  a crowd  of  players,  from  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon  till  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
evening ; for  these  dens  were  open»by  day  as  well 
as  by  night.  The  saloons  were  crowded  with 
dandies,  lawyers,  politicians,  journalists,  artists, 
and  foreigners  of  distinction,  mingled  with  the 
common  and  unmistakable  herd  of  shabby,  wan- 
faced. fishy-eyed  professional  gamesters.  People 
had  to  stake  over  each  other’s  shoulders.  Thou- 
sand-franc notes  fluttered  through  the  air  as 
hoarse  voices  directed  their  destination  toward 
red  or  black,  odd  or  even,  under  or  over,  number 
or  color,  square  or  transverse  column,  or  zero. 
The  croupiers  looked  contemptuously  upon  the 
starveling  wretches  who  played  silver.  It  was  as 
much  as  ever  room  could  be  made  for  the  des- 
perate throwsters  who  played  rouleaux  of  golden 
louis.  From  chime  to  chime,  right  round  the 
clock,  were  the  chinking  of  the  money,  the  sharp 
pattering  of  the  cards  as  they  fell  from  the  bank- 
er’s hands,  the  whirring  of  the  roulette-wheel, 
the  click  of  the  ball,  the  rasping  of  the  croupes 
as  the  forfeited  stakes  were  gathered  in,  and  the 
dull,  hoarse  voices  of  the  masters  of  the  game 
crying  out  that  red  had  won,  or  that  thirty-five 
had  turned  up,  black,  even,  and  over— anon  en- 
joining the  gentlemen  present  to  make  their 
— ftame,  then  telling  them  the  game  was  made, 
Jind  that  no  further  stake  could  be  received.  A 
--jjundred  times  within  an  hour  the  lugubrious, 
'monotonous  chant  was  audible.  One  seemed  to 
be  listening  to  the  outdoor  litany  of  the  Trap- 
pist;  “Frerc,  il  fatjt^ipt^ijrJ’. 


Otherwise,  there  prevailed  a deathly  silence. 
Never  was  there  so  well-behaved  a place  as  this 
superterranean  pandemonium.  It  was  accounted 
a flagrant  breach  of  etiquette  to  make  a noise 
under  any  circumstances — to  rejoice  loudly  if 
you  won,  to  lament  audibly  if  you  lost,  to  quarrel 
about  a questionable  throw,  or  even  to  converse 
in  aught  exceeding  a discreet  under-tone.  When 
you  entered,  a grave  door-keeper  took  from  you 
your  hat  and  stick,  partly,  it  may  be  assumed,  to 
insure  the  preservation  of  good  manners  in  so 
very  aristocratic  a saloon,  partly  to  obviate  the 
possibility  of  any  votary  of  the  blind  goddess 
(who  sees  much  better  athwart  her  bandage  than 
we  give  her  credit  for),  rendered  desperate  by  a 
continuous  run  of  ill-luck,  flinging  his  hat  vio- 
lently nt  the  dealer  (as  a speaker  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  is  said  to  have  once  flung  his 
wig  at  the  head  of  an  orator  who  wouldn’t  leave 
off),  or  running  a croupier  through  with  a sword- 
cane.  If  acquaintances  wished  to  chat,  or  to  ar- 
gue, they  went  into  an  ante-chamber,  or  into  the 
supper-room.  The  solemn  and  powdered  lackeys 
who  stole  about  with  cards  and  pins  for  calcu- 
lating punters  (who,  knowing  every  probability 
of  the  game  save  one,  and,  failing  the  knowledge 
of  that,  were  beggared),  appeared  to  glide  in  list 
slippers.  The  whole  place  wore  a calm  and 
peaceful  aspect,  most  beautiful  to  the  philos- 
opher. There  was  no  wailing,  no  gnashing  of 
teeth,  no  tearing  of  hair,  no  stamping  of  feet. 
When  human  wickedness  is  concentrated  on 
one  particular  object,  and  all  its  faculties  are 
remorselessly  perverted  and  bent,  with  diabolical 
strength  of  volition,  toward  the  attainment  of 
one  particular  end,  human  wickedness  is  apt  to 
be  very  quiet  indeed.  Guy  Fawkes  did  not 
whistle  at  his  work,  you  may  be  sure.  The  ad- 
ministration of  strychnine  is  not  a comic  song. 

It  occurred  one  morning  during  this  ultimate 
gala  time,  this  “Vauxhall  closing  forever”  sea- 
son of  Frascati’s,  to  two  gentlemen,  both  known 
by  name  and  character  to  the  readers  of  this 
chronicle  (although  of  one  its  sight  and  cogni- 
zance have  been  lost  for  a considerable  period), 
to  look  in  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Richelieu 
and  try  their  luck  upon  the  red  and  the  black. 

One  was  a very  old  friend,  and  he  had  grown 
to  be  a very  old  man.  It  is  nearly  fourteen  yeavs 
since  we  last  met  him.  His  hair  was  still  black, 
but  it  was  the  hair  of  a wig,  and  not  of  a living 
head.  His  whiskers  were  ragged  and  sparse,  and 
these,  together  with  a bristly  mustache  he  had 
recently  grown,  were  ill-dyed,  and  the  white 
showed  athwart  the  purple,  like  cotton  in  a 
fraudulent  fabric  of  silk.  His  teeth,  which  were 
wont  to  gleam  so  beautifully,  were  now  only  a 
few  irregular  broken  and  discolored  fangs.  His 
face  was  haggard,  yet  unduly  puffed  and  swollen 
about  the  jaws,  and  in  many  places  blotched  with 
purple.  It  was  easy  to  detect,  without  turning 
down  his  eyelid  or  inhaling  his  breath,  that  he 
drank.  He  snuffed,  too,  in  every  place  where 
he  was  not  allowed  to  smoke.  He  had  come  to 
that  age  when  a naughty  old  man  wants  every 
kind  of  stimulant,  and  rushes  down-hill  by  half 
a dozen  parallel  roads.  His  attire  was  shabby 
and  his  linen  cloudy ; his  trowsers  were  patched, 
and  the  lustre  on  his  hat  was  due,  half  to  grease 
and  half  to  the  recent  application  of  a wet  brush. 
You  could  see  the  hole  in  his  left  boot,  where  he 
had  inked  his  stocking  to  conceal  the  whiteness 
of  the  orifice.  In  one  hand  he  dangled  a dingy 
yellow  glove,  which  had  no  fellow ; from  his 
dexter  wrist  dangled  by  a string  a loaded  walk- 
ing-stick, which  was  more  like  a bludgeon.  But 
it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  the  fact  that 
he  wore  spurs,  dimly  lacquered,  and  that  his 
frayed  and  eraseous  stock  was  fastened  with  a 
sham  carbuncle  pin,  price  one  franc  twenty-five 
centimes  in  the  Galerie  Vivienne,  and  unavail- 
able at  the  Mont  de  Piete. 

This  was  all  that  was  left  of  the  fashionable 
Mr.  Francis  Blunt.  The  glories  of  the  Horti- 
cultural fete,  Gamridge’s  Hotel,  the  cabriolet 
and  the  tiger,  the  body-servant  and  the  cham- 
bers in  town,  the  watches,  the  rings,  the  scent 
and  cambric,  and  the  cut  velvet  waistcoats,  had 
all  come  down  to  this.  It  would  be  wearisome 
to  dwell  on  all  the  details  of  a career  toward  the 
dogs,  which  had  continued  with  brief  intermis- 
sions of  prosperity  for  fourteen  years.  It  would 
be  sullying  this  page  with  the  shabbiest  and  sor- 
riest of  chronicles.  His  instincts  had  always 
been  canine,  and  the  dogs  had  him  at  last.  It 
was  a natural  culmination.  It  was  only  what 
might  have  been  expected.  Hundreds  of  spirits 
as  dashing,  as  fashionable,  as  accomplished,  had 
so  subsided  into  decrepitude,  aud  drifted  into  ex- 
tinction. The  brilliant  butterfly  had  become  the 
dirtiest  of  grubs  again.  He  was  but  one  of  a 
motley,  brilliant,  worthless  million. 

But  if  you  want  the  rapidest  coup  d’oeil— the 
most  comprehensive  birds-eye  view — here  it  is. 
A thousand  table  d’hote  dinners  (many  of  them 
on  credit),  and  a thousand  days  passed  outside 
cook-shops,  with  nothing  to  eat.  Thousands  of 
bottles  of  wine,  some  paid  for,  some  to  which  he 
had  been  treated,  many  which  he  had  cozened 
innkeepers  out  of.  Much  brandy,  many  cigars ; 
hecatombs  of  card-packs,  legions  of  billiard- 
matches,  a sack  full  of  loaded  dice,  a shower  of 
stamped  paper,  bearing  his  name,  now  as  drawer, 
now.  as  acceptor,  now  as  endorser.  An  occa- 
sional appearance  in  the  English  Insolvent  Debt- 
ors’ Court ; one  or  two  proclamations  of  outlaw- 
ry ; a ream  of  begging  letters ; a host  of  unpaid 
tailors ; several  bevies  of  bayaderes,  and  worse ; 
half  a dozen  convictions  for  escroquerie  entail- 
ing lengthened  residences  in  French,  in  Belgian, 
and  in  Gorman  jails;  a few  duels,  more  numer- 
ous callings  and  horsewhippings.  Behold  it  all. 
He  had  ridden  in  carriages-and-four,  and  he  had 
been  kicked  down  stairs ; he  had  danced  at  balls 
and  run  away  from  landlords;  he  had  been 
drunken  and  gay,  and  sick  and  in  hospitals ; hut 
the  route  had  been  always  downward,  and  it  had 
come  to  this  at  last.  And,  as  the  Sibyl  enhanced 
day  by  day  the  price  of  her  portentous  volumes, 


while  they  were  diminished  in  number,  even  so 
did  Mr.  Francis  Blunt  require  every  day  more 
brandy,  and  derive  a smaller  amount  of  comfort 
from  that  down-hill  cordial. 

His  circle  of  existence  was  narrowing.  Me- 
phistopheles’s  poodle  was  tracing  more  involved 
concentrics  round  him.  The  moral  halter  was 
tightening.  He  dared  not  show  himself  in  Lon- 
don, in  Brussels,  at  the  German  watering-places. 
Out  of  a dozen  former  friends  whom  he  would 
meet  by  chance,  not  ten,  not  eleven,  but  just  the 
whole  dozen,  would  cut  him.  When  his  name 
was  mentioned,  it  was  not  as  “ poor  devil” — 
he  was  beyond  contemptuous  charity — but  as 
“horrible  old  scamp.”  The  miserable  man  had 
no  one  to  talk  to  now  but  a few  tavern  waiters, 
gaming-house  employes,  dunning  landladies,  bill- 
iard-markers, police  agents,  and  commissaries 
of  police.  His  acquaintance  with  the  two  last- 
named  classes  was  involuntary.  The  police 
were  well  aware  of  him.  “Le  nomine  Blunt” 
was  down  in  the  blackest  books  of  Rue  de 
Jerusalem.  He  was  too  old  and  drunken  to  be 
made  useful  as  a spy.  The  alguazils  quietly 
waited  until  they  could  catch  him  in  flagrant 
debt,  and  cart  him  oft'  to  the  galleys  as  a robber. 
He  had  ceased  to  have  a regular  lodging,  and 
slept  by  the  night  in  the  worst  “garnis”  of  the 
worst  quarters,  at  fifteen  sous.  When  he  had 
no  money  he  prowled  about  the  Champs  Elysees. 
When  he  won  he  would  have  a drinking-bout  at 
the  wine-shops  in  the  Halles,  which  are  kept 
open  all  night,  and  would  be  an  insolent  Am-  i 
phitryon  to  market-gardeners  and  sergents  de  | 
ville,  who  scoffed  at  him  while  they  drank  at  | 
his  cost.  But  these  festive  evenings  were  rare,  j 
lie  had  reached,  to  all  appearance,  that  stage  j 
in  the  gambler  career  when  a man  never  wins 
heavily,  and  when  Fortune  permits  him  only  to  . 

G'ck  up  sufficient  from  the  green  cloth  to  save 
m from  sheer  starvation,  and  enable  him  to 
support  life  while  she  tortures  him.  There  were 
very  few  even  tenth-rate  cafes  and  estaminets 
now  where  he  was  welcome,  or  allowed  to  brawl 
and  drivel  over  his  brandy  or  his  absinthe. 
There  is  a phase  in  rascaldom  when  the  rascal 
is  even  ostracised  by  his  mates.  Blunt  had  be- 
come a solitary  rogue.  “ Mauvais  gamement, ” 
cried  the  French  raffs;  “A  thorough  rip,” 
sneered  the  English  raffs  who  knew  him.  So 
he  was  left  alone. 

“ And  yet,”  he  would  moan  piteously  to  him- 
self sometimes,  “ I have  a brother  in  India  who 
must  be  worth  millions.  Where  is  he  ? How 
came  he  to  leave  the  service  ? Is  he  dead  ? I 
have  written  hundreds  of  letters  to  him  in  vain. 
Where  is  George  Blunt?” 

There  was  one  place,  indeed,  of  which  he  was 
free— one  hostelry  open  for  twelve  hours  out  of 
the  twenty -four  — one  caravanserai  where  he 
could  enter.  So  long  as  he  had  a hat  and  coat 
they  would  admit  him  to  the  gaming-tables. 
The  line  was  drawn  at  caps  and  blouses.  So 
long  as  hats  were  hats  and  coats  coats  they  were 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  “ mise  decente,  ” 
and  their  wearers  ware  entitled  to  be  called,  in 
gaming-house  parlance,  “Messieurs  de  la  Ga- 
lerie.” 

This  precious  Gentleman  of  the  Gallery,  then, 
on  the  morning  in  question,  went  up  the  well- 
worn  stairs  of  Frascati’s,  and  surrendered  his 
hat  and  stick  to  the  janitor  at  the  door,  who 
knew  Blunt  well,  and  was,  indeed,  an  ancient 
punter,  on  whom,  when  utterly  broken  down, 
the  administration  had  taken  compassion,  and 
provided  with  a snug  refuge  for  his  declining 
days.  He  had  seen  men  and  cities,  and  knew 
all  the  folly  of  betting  against  the  black,  and 
all  the  madness  of  backing  the  red.  And  ac- 
cordingly, once  a month,  when  his  scanty  wages 
were  paid  him,  and  he  had  a holiday,  he  very 
carefully  backed  the  red  and  lost  every  sou  at 
the  gaming-table,  and  next  day  went  back  con-- 
tentedly  to  take  care  of  the  hats  and  sticks. 

A dean  old  gentleman  in  a shirt-frill,  blue 
spectacles,  nankeen  pantaloons,  and  speckled 
gray  stockings — the  uncle  in  a vaudeville  kind 
of  gentleman — whispered  behind  his  signet-ring- 
ed hand,  as  Blunt  shambled  toward  the  roulette- 
table,  to  a stately,  military  made-up  personage, 
with  a tremendous  spiked  mustache,  and  the 
ribbons  of  half  a dozen  foreign  orders  at  his 
button-hole : 

“He  was  in  luck  yesterday.  He  backed  the 
numbers,  always  putting  a five-franc  piece  a 
cheval — on  horseback.  He  must  have  won  at 
least  five  louis.  Had  he  been  able  to  play  gold 
instead  of  silver  he  would  have  netted  a hun- 
dred.” 

“He  will  back  the  same  number,  you  will 
see,  to-day,  and  lose,”  quoth  the  military  per- 
sonage, sententiously.  “Iam  sick  of  seeing  that 
old  scoundrel.  I long  to  behold  him  sitting 
between  two  gens  d’armes  on  the  benches  of  the 
court  of  assize.” 

Jf  either  the  clean  old  gentleman  nor  the  mil- 
itary personage  ever  risked  so  much  as  a five- 
franc  piece  at  the  tables.  It  was  strictly  against 
their  orders  to  play.  Their  business  was  to 
watch  those  who  gambled ; and  there  were  oth- 
ers there  whose  business  it  was  to  watch  them. 
Both  were  spies  of  the  police.  But  when  the 
toils  of  the  day  were  over,  and  they  were  oft' 
duty,  the  police  gentry,  and  some  select  ac- 
quaintances among  the  croupiers,  and  the  liver- 
ied lackeys  (whose  services  were  perfunctory, 
and  who  were  no  more  real  footmen  than  the 
“greencoats”  of  the  play-house)  would  adjourn 
to  a quiet  wine-shop  and  gamble  away  their 
leisure  hours  in  comfort  and  joy.  • 

Blunt  played  from  noon  till  four  o’clock.  Su-  j 
perstitious,  as  all  gamblers  are,  he  had  dreamed,  ! 
on  three  successive  nights,  that  thirty-three  was 
to  be  his  lucky  number  at  roulette.  Understand, 
that,  had  he  put  a piece  of  money  or  a bank- 
note on  this  number,  and,  when  the  ball  had 
ceased  revolving  in  the  wheel,  the  number  thir- 
ty-three, where  it  had  halted,  been  proclaimed, 
he  would  have  received  thirty-five  times  his 


stake.  But  there  were,  of  course,  no  less  than 
six-and-thirty  chances  against  him ; and,  his 
dream  notwithstanding,  his  capital  was  too  small 
(he  had  three  louis  left  after  a night  at  the  Halle) 
to  risk  even  the  smallest  amount  “en  plein,"  or 
in  full,  on  the  number.  He  put  his  stakes  on 
horseback ; that  is  to  say,  on  the  yellow  bound- 
ary line  between  the  square  numbered  thirty- 
three  and  the  square  numbered  thirty-four ; so 
that,  according  to  the  rules,  if  either  of  those 
numbers  turned  up  he  was  entitled  to  receive 
half  thirty-five,  or  seventeen  times  his  stake. 
Sometimes  he  shifted  his  piece,  aiH  put  it,  still 
on  horseback,  between  thirty-three  and  thirty- 
two,  thus  doubling  his  chances  of  winning.  Oh ! 
he  was  cunning. 

He  began  with  a five-franc  piece ; won  a lit- 
tle, lost  a little ; abstained  from  playing  during 
a few  rounds ; then  kept  his  hand  in  by  staking 
on  red,  on  black,  on  odd,  or  on  even ; then  went 
back  to  the  charmed  square  of  thirty-three,  and 
put  ten  francs  on  horseback.  The’wheel  went 
round  and  the  ball  jarred  from  compartment  to 
compartment.  “ Trente-trois,  noir,  pair  et 
passe,”  cried  the  banker. 

With  a rake  the  croupiers  propelled  toward 
the  gamester  seventeen  times  his  stake  a hun- 
dred and  seventy  francs. 

He  drew  the  money  together,  separated  two 
louis  from  it,  crammed  the  rest  into  his  breast- 
pocket, and  placed  it  in  the  same  position.  Then 
the  game  was  made,  and  the  brass  pillar  was 
twirled,  and  the  ball  went  whizzing  round. 

“ Tbente-quatre,  rouge  impair  et  manque,” 
cried  the  banker. 

It  being  thirty-four,  and  the  stake  being  en- 
titled to  share  in  half  the  gains  in  either  num- 
ber, they  pushed  seventeen  times  forty  francs 
toward  Blunt.  He  was  now  the  possessor  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  francs. 

He  had  not  had  so  much  money  for  months. 

He  calculated  that  he  could  spend  a hundred 
francs  in  a riotous  night,  keep  fifty  francs  for 
eating  and  drinking,  for  emergencies,  and  still 
have  a floating  capital  of  three  hundred  francs, 
which,  properly  divided,  would  enable  him  to 
play  for  a whole  week.  To  many  gamesters  of 
Mi\  Blunt’s  calibre,  who  were  watching  his  game, 
the  same  calculation  presented  itself.  But  to 
the  surprise  of  his  neighbors,  he  never  touched 
the  four  hundred  and  fifty  francs.  It  was  in 
gold,  and  he  let  the  pile  remain  between  thirty- 
three  and  thirty-four.  Ho  shut  his  eyes  and 
screwed  the  lids  close  together.  He  folded  his 
arms  and  dug  his  nails  into  the  palms  of  his 
hands.  He  felt  that  the  back  of  his  head  was 
burning  hot  and  that  his  feet  were  icy  cold.  He 
gnawed  his  lips  and  awaited  the  issue. 

The  pillar  was  twirled ; the  ball  rushed  round 
in  mad  gyration.  Blunt  heard  it  hopping  up 
and  down,  to  and  fro,  from  the  outer  to  the 
inner  rim.  Then  its  inarch  was  feebler ; then 
it  stopped.  Then  there  was  silence ; and  a voice 
like  the  sound  of  a trumpet  came  and  smote  him 
on  the  ear. 

“ Trente-trois,”  it  said,  * ‘ noir,  pair  et  passe.” 

It  was  thirty-three.  He  had  won  seven  thou 
sand  six  hundred  and  fifty  francs. 

“By  Jove!"  cried  a voice,  in  English,  behind 
him;  “and  I’ve  been  backing  that  confounded 
thirty-two  in  full  instead  of  on  horseback,  and 
have  lost  every  sou.” 

Blunt  turned  round  and  saw  a young  gentle- 
man, very  handsome,  very  bold-looking,  and 
very  fashionably  dressed. 

“We  are  countrymen,  it  seems,”  the  gamester 
remarked,  trying  to  muster  up  what  he  could 
of  the  ancient  affable  amenity  of  Francis  Blunt, 
Esquire. 

The  young  gentleman  gave  a haughty  stare, 
and  no  direct  answer. 

“You’re  in  luck,  old  gentleman,”  he  conde- 
scended to  observe. 

“I  am.  Why  didn’t  you  back  my  luck? 

Are  you  so  rare  a punter  as  not  to  be  up  to  that 
chance?” 

“ I wasn’t  thinking  about  it.  I was  intent  on 
my  own  cursed  number.  And  now  I have  lost 
all.” 

Blunt  had  withdrawn  his  winnings  at  the  end 
►of  the  round  while  he  conversed  with  his  neigh- 
bor, as  most  experienced  gamblers  will  do,  ns  a 
measure  of  precaution,  and  sometimes  even  be- 
fore they  use  their  handkerchief,  or  take  a pinch 
of  snuff,  lest  an  unexpected  bleeding  at  the  nose, 
or  even  a sudden  fit  of  sneezing  or  coughing, 
should  render  them  incapable  of  watching  the 
chances  of  the  game. 

Francis  Blunt,  Esquire,  had  never  in  his  most 
prosperous  period  been  addicted  to  giving  away 
money,  or  even  to  paying  it  when  it  was  due. 

“ Frank  does  not  like  parting  with  the  shiners," 
was  the  verdict  passed  in  sporting  circles  on  his 
disposition  to  be  tenacious  of  current  cash.  He 
would  sow  his  acceptances  at  three  months 
broadcast,  but  it  was  difficult  to  get  a sovereign 
out  of  him.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  many 
superstitions  of  gamblers  that  luck  may  be  con- 
ciliated by  giving  a piece  of  gold  to  a player 
who  has  just  lost  his  last  stake.  The  recipient 
of  this  bounty  should  be  young  and  preferably  a 
woman,  but  ladies  were  excluded  from  Fras- 
cati’s. Discipline  must  be  preserved,  even 
among  the  devils. 

“ And  so  you  have  lost  all,”  Blunt  said.  He 
had  not  played  for  four  rounds. 

“Not  a liard.” 

The  old  punter  had  seven  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  francs.  He  could  afford  to  be 
liberal.  He  took  five  louis  from  his  breast- 
pocket and  placed  them  in  the  young  man’s 
hand. 

“Accept  this  loan,”  he  said,  omitting,  not 
through 'delicacy,  but  through  avarice,  to  call  it  * 
a gift.  “When  you  have  won  a hundred  louis 
you  can  return  it  to  me.  But  I advise  you  to 
back  my  luck.” 

The  young  man  stared,  hesitated,  reddened 
slig|Jjtljyj  jijas^cjdjjiis  jW^iite  fingers  through  his 
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hair  in  a confused  manner,  then  held  oat  his 
hand  and  took  the  money. 

“ I can  give  it  you  back  presently,  you  know, 
old  gentleman,”  he  stammered. 

Yes ; Mr.  Edgar  Greyfaunt  took  the  money. 
He  reddened,  stammered,  hesitated;  but  he 
took  the  money.  Have  you  never  been  told 
that  inveterate  gambling  has  an  inevitable  ten- 
dency to  harden  the  human  heart,  and  to  destroy 
in  the  gamester  every  sense  of  shame  ? Out  of 
a gaming-house  Mr.  Edgar  Greyfaunt  would 
have  disdained  to  touch  tlfis  shameful  old  creat- 
ure’s money.  He  looked  like  a beggar-man. 
But  inside  Frascati’s  Mr.  Greyfaunt  was  very 
glad  indeed  to  accept  it.  He  was  young  yet, 
you  see,  but  after  another  year’s  apprenticeship 
even  the  blush,  the  stammer,  and  the  hesitation, 
would  have  disappeared. 

Blunt  went  on  playing.  He  soon  forgot  all 
about  the  person  to  whom  he  had  been  so  un- 
wonted a benefactor.  Nor  did  Mr.  Greyfaunt 
preserve  a long  or  a lively  remembrance  of  his 
benefactor.  “I’m  not  going  to  back  the  old 
rascal’s  luck,”  he  said,  candidly,  to  himself. 
“ He’ll  lose  his  head  presently  and  be  cleaned 
out.”  So,  as  soon  as  he  conveniently  could,  the 
grateful  Mr.  Greyfaunt  slipped  away  with  his 
five  louis  and  wandered  away  to  the  trente-et- 
quarante-table. 

At  three  o’clock  that  afternoon  the  broken 
bankrupt,  Francis  Blunt,  had  won  fifty  thousand 
francs. 

“I'll  be  a gentleman  again,”  he  chuckled  to 
himself.  “ I wonder  where  that  rascal  Constant 
is.  He’d  be  glad  to  shave  and  dress  me  again 
if  I paid  him  the  money  I owed  him.  I’ll  find 
out  my  daughter  and  make  a lady  of  her.  I’ve 
got  fifty  thousand  francs.  That’s  two  thousand 
pounds.  By  G — I’ll  break  the  bank  before  I’ve 
done  with  them ! ” 

He  had  been  playing  without  any  intermis- 
sion, save  his  brief  converse  with  Greyfaunt, 
since  eleven  o’clock.  After  four  hours’  gaming 
he  felt  faint.  Stuffing  his  winnings,  which,  as 
his  stakes  had  grown  larger,  had  been  gradually 
converted  into  notes,- into  his  pocket,  he  went 
out  to  the  restaurant  attached  to  the  establish- 
ment. He  swallowed  some  soup  and  ate  a cut- 
let, ordered  a bottle  of  Champagne  aud  drank 
the  whole  of  it ; then  ordered  a decanter  of  bran- 
dy, and  drank  the  better  part  of  that  too.  The 
meat  and  drink  warmed  the  cockles  of  his  old 
heart,  and  made  him  feel  braver  in  his  rapacious 
inteut.  “ I shall  win  a hundred  thousand  before 
eleven  o’clock,”  he  muttered.  “A  hundred? 
Bah  ! Two  hundred  thousand.  My  hand’s  in. 
My  luck’s  hot.  I wish  it  was  the  bones,  though, 
instead  of  that  child's  play  of  roulette.” 

Toadies  suddenly  started  up  around  him.  Di- 
lapidated raffs,  almost  as  greasy  and  as  ragged  as 
himself,  but  who  that  very  morning  had  avoided 
his  company  as  though  it  had  been  contagious, 
came  and  claimed  acquaintance  with  him.  They 
clapped  him  on  the  back,  and  congratulated  him. 
He  grinned,  and  bade  them  the  rather  congrat- 
ulate the  luck,  since  to  that  alone  he  was  indebt- 
ed for  their  society.  But  he  was  in  a bounte- 
ous mood,  and  treated  them  plcnteously.  They 
would  have  borrowed  money  of  him,  but  be  had 
done  enough  in  the  way  of  pecuniary  generosity. 
“As  much  brandy  as  you  like,”  he  said,  “but 
not  a centime.” 

He  rose  at  about  five,  remarking  that  he  would 
have  another  turn  at  the  tables.  He  was,  that 
afternoon,  the  lion  of  Frascati’s,  and  a crowd 
followed  him  with  eager  eyes.  He  felt  his  head 
swimming  and  his  legs  trembling  under  him. 
He  callea  for  some  soda-water,  but  there  was 
none ; there  was  only  some  insipid  eau  de  Seitz, 
of  which  he  took  a draught,  with  some  brandy. 
Then,  evading  his  admirers  for  a moment,  he 
slipped  aside  into  a side-room,  where  the  inno- 
cent games  of  chess  and  draughts — for  Frascati’s 
liked  to  keep  up  appearances — were  supposed  to 
be  played,  and  which  was  consequently  always 
empty.*  He  drew  a card-table  to  the  door,  know- 
ing that  at  least  he  should  have  fair  warning  if 
attempts  were  made  to  open  it,  and,  sitting  down, 
proceeded  to  pull  off  one  of  his  boots.  It  was 
the  fellow  to  the  boot  which  had  the  hole  in  it 
disclosing  the  inked  stocking.  He  flattened  a 
thousand  franc  note  down  into  the  toe,  and  put 
on  the  boot  again,  aud  rose  up  with  a leer. 

“ If  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,”  he  thought, 
“we  have  this  to  fall  back  upon.” 

By  seven  o’clock  he  had  won  in  all  a hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  francs,  but  he  had  made  at 
least  half  a dozen  dives  into  the  restaurant  and 
drunk  more  brandy.  More  than  once  the  crou- 
pier had  to  remind  him  that  he  had  left  a bank- 
note, unclaimed,  on  the  table.  He  let  money 
drop  and  refused  to  pick  it  up.  He  flung  about 
his  money  recklessly ; now  on  one  stake,  now  on 
the  other.  But  he  kept  on  winning,  winning, 
winning.  He  was  drunk. 

The  Jargest  stake  allowed  at  Frascati’s  was 
twenty-five  thousand  francs — a thousand  pounds. 
He  put  down  this  sum  in  twenty-five  notes  of  a 
thousand  on  the  red.  Black  turned  up,  and  his 
twenty-five  thousand  francs  were  swept  away. 

He  gave  a tipsy  yell,  and  said  that  he  didn’t 
care,  and  put  down  twenty-five  thousand  more 
on  the  same  color.  Again  black  turned  up,  and 
he  had  lost  fifty  thousand  francs. 

“ He  has  lost  his  head,”  whispered  the  clean- 
looking old  gentleman. 

“It  is  the  beginning  of  the  end,”  the  military 
personage  said. 

Half  an  hour  afterward,  of  all  his  winnings, 
Blunt  had  just  one  thousand  francs  left.  The 
crowd  were  as  absorbed  in  interest  to  see  him 
lose  as  they  had  been  during  the  afternoon  to 
see  him  win.  The  press  around  him  was  enor- 
mous. Some  mounted  on  the  benches  at  the 
back  of  the  saloon  to  have  a better  view.  He 
was  still  the  lion  of  Frascati’s,  but  a lion  in  the 
toils,  a lion  encomp^sse^  jby^he  hunters,  a lion 
"t  bay. 


that  all  his  winnings  had  been  made  by  betting 
on  the  numbers.  But  a long  period  had  elapsed 
since  he  had  abandoned  his  faithful  thirty-three. 
He  cast  his  last  thousand-franc  note  to  a crou- 
pier, und  told  him  to  put  it  on  “thirty-three.” 

“En  plein  on  a cheval — in  full  or  on  horse- 
back?” asked  the  croupier. 

“ In  full ; may  as  well  be  hung  for  a sheep  as 
for  a lamb,”  stuttered  Blunt,  now  very  far  gone. 

The  gallery  were  amazed  at  the  desperation 
of  the  stake,  for  he  admitted  it  to  be  his  last. 
One  friendly  voice  was  raised  to  warn  him  against 
his  peril. 

“ Put  on  five  hundred ! Cry  out  five  hundred 
h la  masse!”  urged  the  voice,  which  belonged 
to  a poor  broken-down  captain  of  the  Grande 
Armde. 

“Won’t,”  mumbled  Blunt.  “Let  it  come 
up  as  it  likes.” 

“At  least  put  a louis,  in  case  of  accident,  on 
zero.  Zero  hasn’t  been  up  for  ninety  rounds." 

“ Haven’t  got  a louis  left.” 

“Well,  here  is  one,”  said  the  poor  broken- 
down  captain.  “You’re  so  drunk  and  so  des- 
perate that  something  tells  me  that  thirty-three 
or  zero  will  turn  up.” 

Blunt  took  the  proffered  louis,  and  tried,  as 
steadily  as  he  could,  to  roll  it  on  end  toward 
the  compartment  marked  zero,  which  is  close  to 
the  outer  circumference  of  the  wheel,  in  the 
middle  of  the  table.  But  his  aim,  accurate 
enough  when  sober,  failed  him  now.  The  coin 
stopped  at  the  compartment  marked  “four,” 
oscillated,  and  fell  flat. 

‘ ‘ For  zero  ?”  a croupier  said,  inquiringly.  He 
was  close  to  the  louis,  and  would  have  gently 
propelled  it  with  his  rake  toward  the  designated 
spot ; but  Blunt,  with  a screech,  forbade  him. 

“Let  it  be  there,”  he  said.  “The  devil  will 
take  care  of  his  own.” 

“A  thousand  francs  on  thirty-three,  and  a 
single  louis  on  zero,”  whispered  the  clean  old 
gentleman;  “the  fellow  must  be  mad.  Any 
way  he  must  lose.” 

The  pillar  revolved,  the  ball  whizzed  round 
and  stopped.  Then  the  banker  called  out : 
“Zero.” 

The  rakes  gathered  in  Blunt’s  thousand  franc 
note  and  the  poor  broken-down  captain’s  louis. 
He  did  not  care  to  ask  his  debtor  when  he  would 
repay  him.  Justice  Shallow  had,  perhaps,  about 
as  good  a chance  of  being  repaid  the  thousand 
pounds  which  Sir  John  Falstaff  owed  him.  The 
poor  broken-down  captain  was  a philosopher. 
All  he  said  was  this : 

“The  imbecile!  Why  did  he  not  insure  on 
zero  as  I told  him?  At  least  thirty-five  louis 
would  have  been  saved  out  of  the  wreck,  and 
some  capital  would  have  been  left  for  future 
operations.” 

Blunt  was  too  old  a hand  to  fall  beneath  the 
table  in  a fit,  to  tear  his  hair,  or  to  beat  his 
breast.  He  staggered  away  to  the  buffet,  and 
asked  the  waiter  to  let  him  have  a glass  of  brandy 
on  credit.  The  superintendent  nodded  assent, 
and  they  gave  him  the  liquor.  He  had  lost  so 
very  largely  as  to  be  entitled  to  that  trifling 
pourboire.  Frascati  had  some  bowels  of  com- 
passion. 

“Besides,”  he  said,  as  he  drained  the  glass, 

“ it’s  only  for  a little  time.  I shall  pay  present- 
ly. There’s  a fellow  in  the  room  owes  mo  five 
louis.  Has  any  body  seen  him?  A handsome 
fellow  with  curly  hair.” 

He  had  reached  that  stage  of  intoxication  not 
uncommon  with  habitual  topers,  when  an  addi- 
tional glass  of  liquor  rather  sobers  than  stupefies. 
Blunt  felt,  for  a moment,  himself  again.  The 
lackeys -kept  a keen  eye  upon  him  to  turn  him 
out  (now  that  he  was  ruined)  if  he  attempted  to 
create  a disturbance;  but  he  went  very  com- 
posedly to  and  fro  and  up  and  down,  from  the 
roulette  to  the  trente-et-quarante,  seeking  for 
the  fellow  who  owed  him  five  louis. 

lie  found  the  fellow  at  last.  Mr.  Edgar  Grey- 
faunt’s  face  was  flushed  and  his  eyes  were  spark- 
ling. A pile  of  notes  aud  gold  was  before  him. 
He  was  winning  largely. 

“Hallo!  old  gentleman,"  he  cried,  as  Blunt 
came  up  with  pendent  lip  and  bloodshot  eyes. 
“Cleaned  out,  I suppose?” 

“Ay!” 

“ Ah ! you  backed  your  luck  a little  too  often. 
You’d  better  have  been  contented  with  a little. 
What  a lot  you  were  winning,  to  be  sure ! Stop ! 
don’t  I owe  you  five  louis?  Here  they  arc. 
And  oblige  me  by  going  to  another  table,  and 
playiug  by  yourself,  for,  if  you  back  my  luck, 
it’s  sure  to  turn,  and  I shall  lose.  ” 

Blunt  thrust  the  money  in  his  pocket,  and 
turned  on  his  heel  in  dudgeon.  The  young 
voice  and  manner  seemed  to  him  inex- 
pressibly insolent.  He  skulked  to  the  roulette- 
table,  and  changed  his  five  pieces  of  gold  into 
twenty  pieces  of  five  francs  each.  He  wished 
to  protract  his  agony  as  long  as  possible. 

Ho  played  cautiously,  timidly,  nervously — 
eschewing  the  numbers  altogether,  waiting  some- 
times for  a dozen  rounds  before  there  appeared 
what  he  deemed  a favorable  chance,  shifting  his 
paltry  stakes,  now  to  red,  now  to  black,  now  to 
odd,  now  to  even,  now  to  over,  now  to  under. 
At  one  time  he  had  scraped  together  some  sixty 
or  seventy  francs ; but  luck  again  departed  from 
him,  and,  as  the  clock  struck  ten,  he  had  lost 
the  last  of  his  five  louis. 

He  found  out  Edgar  Greyfaunt  again,  who, 
still  winning,  was  absorbed  in  the  game.  Blunt 
jogged  his  elbow. 

“I  am  cleaned  out  again,”  he  pleaded,  hum- 
bly. “ When  you  were  too,  I lent  you  five  louis, 
and  those  I have  had  back,  and  spent.  Lend 
me  ten  louis  now,  for  Heaven’s  sake.  There  is 
only  another  hour  left  to  play.  Let  mo  have 
one  more  chance.” 

Go  to  the  deuce!”  cried  Edgar  Greyfaunt, 
pettishly,  as  he  gathered  in  a handful  of  louis  he 
had  won. 

v Only  five  louis,  then,”  urged  the  miserable 

u/uJ 


old  man.  “ Make  it  five  louis,  for  mercy’s  sake, 
and  you  shall  have  them  back  in  five  minutes. 
I didn’t  wait  to  be  asked  when  I lent  you  the 
money.” 

“The  more  fool  you,”  Mr.  Greyfaunt  coolly 
responded.  “ Don’t  bother  me ! You’re  making 
me  play  all  at  sixes  and  sevens.  Stop ! here’s 
a five-franc  piece.  It  will  get  you  a bed,  and 
some  breakfast  in  the  morning.” 

The  ancient  spirit  of  Francis  Blunt,  Esquire — 
the  remembrance  that  he  had  once  been  a gen- 
tleman— rose  for  a single  n^ment,  and  chased 
away  the  miasma  of  misery,  the  fumes  of  brandy 
and  tobacco,  which  hung  about  him  as  a mantle. 
By  a mechanical  movement  he  clutched  at  the 
proffered  dole,  but,  lifting  his  shaking  hand,  he 
flung  it  at  the  head  of  Mr.  Edgar  Greyfaunt, 
accompanying  the  act  by  a storm  of  fierce  in- 
vective addressed  to  that  young  gentleman. 

The  beggared  gamester  was  speedily  seized 
round  the  body  by  two  of  the  powdered  foot- 
men. It  was  intolerable  that  the  decorous  con- 
duct of  so  important  a game  as  trente-et-qua- 
rante should  be  interrupted  by  the  frenzied  vio- 
lence of  this  tattered  and  disreputable  person. 
The  entrance  of  the  saloons  must  be  hencefor- 
ward interdicted  to  him.  Monsieur  the  Com- 
missary of  Police  said  as  much.  The  commis- 
sary came  forward,  unbuttoned  his  waistcoat, 
and  showed  his  tri-colored  scarf  beneath.  To 
the  powdered  footmen  he  threw  the  significant 
words,  “A  la  porte !”  So  it  was  to  the  door  with 
him.  Turn  him  out!  Send  him  packing ! There 
was  some  little  scuffling  and  scraping  along  the 
floor,  and  there  was  some  little  snarling  and 
sputtering,  as  he  was  half-dragged,  half-pushed 
through  the  sumptuous  saloons  ho  was  to  behold 
never  more.  A few  of  the  players  turned,  look- 
ed, shrugged  their  shoulders,  grinned,  took 
snuff,  and  went  on  backing  the  red  or  the  black. 
They  got  Blunt  out  without  much  difficulty, 
though  he  kicked  a good  deal,  and  tried  to  bite 
one  of  the  lackeys.  They  bundled  him  down 
stairs,  and  flung  his  hat  after  him : detaining 
his  stick  as  a lethal  weapon  capable  of  working 
mischief. 

“ And  thank  your  stars,  my  brave,"  remarked 
the  footman  who  gave  him  his  final  shove  into 
the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  “that  we  do  not  send  for 
the  sergents  de  ville,  and  have  you  takeu  to  the 
nearest  post.  I think  you  would  be  grateful 
even  for  a bed  at  the  guard-house.” 

“Curse  you!”  cried  the  wretched  old  man, 
gathering  up  all  his  sobriety  and  all  his  strength. 
“Curse  you  and  your  thieving  crew!  Take 
that !”  And  he  hit  out — he  had  been  a bruiser 
in  his  youth — and  caught  the  menial  cleverly 
under  the  jaw. 

The  Frenchman,  to  whom  kicking  aud  caning 
we’re  tangible  entities,  but  who  did  not  under- 
stand fisticuffs,  set  up  a dismal  yell ; but  before 
he  had  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  cry  “ A 
la  garde ! a la  garde !”  Blunt  had  staggered  away, 
and  was  beyond  pursuit. 

The  miserable  old  fellow  was  haunted  by  a 
vague  impression  that  he  had  some  money  about 
him  somewhere;  but  in  what  place  he  tried, 
desperately,  vainly,  to  remember.  He  turned 
out  his  pockets,  and  pulling  off  his  hat,  searched 
the  lining.  But  his  efforts  were  fruitless.  He 
began  to  cry,  and  was  a sorry  sight  to  see. 


A horseman  crossing  a moor  asked  a countryman  if  it 
was  safe  riding.  “ Ay,”  answered  the  countryman,  *»  it  is 
hardtfnougli  at  the  bottom , I’ll  warrant  you;’*  but  in  half 
a.  dozen  steps  the  horse  sunk  up  to  the  girths.  “You 
story-telling  rascal,  you  said  it  was  hard  at  the  bottom!" 
“Ay,"  replied  the  other,  “but  you  are  not  half-way  to 
the  bottom  yet." 


An  officer,  in  battle,  happening  to  bow,  a cannon-ball 
passed  over  hie  head,  and  took  off  that  of  the  soldier  who 
stood  behind  him.  “You  see,”  said  he,  “that  a man 
never  loses  by  politeness.” 


“ I feel  rather  dull  to-day,"  as  the  razor  said  after  it 
had  been  used  to  open  oysters. 


What  nation  is  most  likely  to  succeed  in  a difficult  en- 
terprise ?— Determination. 


A governess,  advertising  for  a situation,  says  she  “ is 
perfect  mistress  of  her  own  tongue." 


“ Have  you  ground  the  tools  all  right,  as  I told  you  this 
morning  when  I went  away?”  said  a carpenter  to  a Ind 
whom  he  had  taken  ns  an  apprentice.  “ A11  hut  the  hand- 
saw, Sir,"  replied  the  lad,  proudly;  ‘‘I  couldn't  get  all 
the  gaps  out  of  that." 


A good  deal  of  the  consolation  offered  in  the  world  is 
about  as  solacing  as  the  assurance  of  the  Irishman  to  his 
wife  when  she  fell  into  the  river.  “ You'll  find  ground  at 
the  bottom,  my  dear.” 


The  father  of  Francesco  Sforza,  when  at  work  in  the 
field,  was  accosted  by  some  soldiers,  and  asked  if  he  would 
enlist.  “ Let  me  throw  my  mattock  on  that  oak,"  he  re- 
plied, “and  if  it  remains  tlierel  will."  It  remained  there; 
and  the  peasant,  regarding  it  as  a sign,  enlisted.  He  be- 
came soldier,  general,  prince;  and  his  grandson  in*the 
palace  at  Milan  said  to  Paulus  Jovius,  “ltehold  these 
guards  and  this  grandeur  I I owe  every  thiug  to  the 
branch  of  an  oak— the  branch  that  held  my  grandfather's 
mattock.” 


“ Hid  you  take  the  note,  and  did  you  see  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, Jack?"  “Ees,  Sir."  “ And  how  was  he?”  “Why, 
he  looked  pretty  well,  but  he's  vory  blind.”  “Blind! 
what  do  you  mean  ?"  “ Why,  while  I wnr  in  the  room 
he  axed  me  where  my  hat  wur,  and  I’m  blessed  if  it  wuv 
not  on  my  head  all  the  while." 


Why  is  a sheep  like  a new  dress  ?— Because  it  does  not 
suffer  any  harm  when  you  fold  it. 


What  similarity  is  there  between  a nose  and  a violin? 
— They  each  have  a bridge. 


A Vermont  paper  says  that  a man  in  that  State,  who 
was  lately  drinking  through  a hole  in  the  ice,  caught  a big 
trout  with  his  nose.  He  probably  had  a hook-nose. 


Very  often  men  cut  their  love-teeth,  as  they  do  their 
wisdom-teeth,  very  late  in  life. 


Old  men’s  eyes  are  like  old  men’s  memories ; they  are 
strongest  for  things  a long  way  off. 


A gentleman  talking  with  his  gardener,  expressed  his 
admiration  at  the  rapid  growth  of  the  trees.  “Why,  yes. 
Sir,"  said  the  man;  “please  to  consider  that  they  have 
nothing  else  to  do.” 


Franklin,  when  embassador  to  France,  being  at  a meet- 
ing of  a literary  society,  and  not  well  understanding  the 
French  when  declaimed,  determined  to  applaud  when  he 
saw  a lady  of  his  acquaintance  express  satisfaction.  When 
they  had  ceased  a little  child,  who  understood  the  French, 
said  to  him,  “But,  grandpapa,  you  always  applauded  the 
loudest  when  they  were  praising  you  1"  Franklin  laugh- 
ed heartily  and  explained  the  matter. 


Sir  Walter  Scott  once  stated  'that  he  kept  a lowland 
laird  waiting  for  him  in  the  library  at  Abbotsford,  and 
that  when  lie  came  in  lie  found  the  laird  deep  in  a book 
which  Sir  Walter  perceived  to  be  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

11  Well,  Mr.  said  Sir  Walter,  “how  do  you  like 

your  hook  ?"  “ They’re  vera  pretty  stories.  Sir  Walter," 
replied  the  laird,  “ but  they're  unco'  short." 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  following  order,  verbatim  et  literatim,  is  said  to 
have  been  received  by  an  undertaker  from  an  afflicted 
widower : “ Sur — my  waif  is  ded,  and  Wonts  to  be  berried 
to-morro.  At  wunnor  klok.  U nose  wair  too  dig  the  Hole 
— bi  the  said  of  my  too  Uther  waifs — Let  it  be  deep." 


A physician  having  finished  the  amputation  of  a leg  of 
one  of  his  patients,  a near  relative  of  the  latter  took  him 
aside,  and  said  anxiously  to  him,  “Doctor,  do  you  think 
your  patient  wiU  recover?"  “Recover!  there  has  never 
been  the  least  shadow  of  a hope  for  him.”  “Then  what 
was  the  use  of  making  him  suffer?"  “Why,  my  dear 
fellow,  could  you  say  brutally  to  a sick  man  that  he  is 
dying  ? He  muni  be  amused  a little." 


A baker  has  invented  a new  kind  of  yeast.  It  makeH 
bread  so  light  that  a pound  of  it  weighs  only  twelve  ounces. 

A Quaker  being  asked  his  opinion  of  phrenology,  re- 
plied, indignantly,  “Friend,  there  can  be  no  good  in  a 
science  that  compels  a man  to  take  off  his  hat." 


Dr.  Abernethy,  the  celebrated  physician,  was  nevermore 
displeased  than  by  hearing  a patient  detail  a long  account 
of  troubles.  A woman,  knowing  Abernethy’-  love  of  the 
laconic,  having  burned  her  hand,  called  at  his  house. 
Showing  him  lier  hand,  she  said,  “A  bum"  “A  poul- 
tice," quietly  answered  the  learned  Doctor.  The  next  day 
she  returned  nnd  said,  “Better."  ‘‘Continue  the  poul- 
tice,” replied  Dr.  A.  In  a week  she  made  her  last  call, 
and  her  speech  was  lengthened  to  three  words,  * * Well ; 
your  fee?"  " Nothing,"  said  the  physician ; “you  are 
the  most  sensible  woman  » ever  saw.” 


An  enamored  swain  was  serenading  a pretty  Quakeress, 
and  sang  the  song  of  “Home,  sweet  home,"  when  the  fa- 
ther appeared  at  the  window.  “Friend,"  said  he,  “thee 
hath  been  singing  of  thy  home — thy  sweet  home;  now,  if 
time  have  a home,  nnd  a sweet 
home,  why  don’t  thee  go  to 
it?” 


A retired  vocalist,  who  had  acquired  a large  fortune  by 
marriage,  was  asked  to  sing  in  company.  “ Allow  me," 
said  he,  “ to  imitate  the  nightingale,  which  does  not  sing 
after  it  has  made  its  nest." 


Probably  there  are  no  two 
words  which  more  distinctly 
point  out  cause  and  conse- 
quence than  these — gin  and 
bitters. 


Two  countrymen  visiting 
the  menagerie  of  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  in  Paris,  and  com- 
ing to  the  elephant,  one  of 
them  exclaimed,  “ What  is 
that  ?"  “ Why,  that's  the  ele- 
phant, to  he  sure,”  said  a per- 
son standing  by.  “Oh  that's 
the  elephant,"  said  the  coun- 
tryman ; then,  turning  to  his 
companion,  ho  added,  in  an 
under-tone,  “but  how  stupid 
these  people  are,  they  feed 
him  by  the  tail  1" 

A country  schoolmaster  was 
met  by  a certain  nobleman, 
who  asked  his  name  and  vo- 
cation. Having  declared  his 
name,  he  added,  “And  I am 
master  of  this  parish.  ” “ Mas- 
ter of  this  parish!"  observed 
the  peer ; “ how  can  that  be !" 
“I  am  master  of  the  children 
of  the  parish,"  aaid  the  roan ; 
“the  children  are  masters  of 
their  mothers,  the  mothers  are 
rulers  of  the  fathers,  and  con- 
sequently I am  master  of  the 
whole  parish."  to..  i 

An  Irishman  being  asked 
on  a late  trial  for  a certificate 
of  his  marriage,  exhibited  « 
huge  scar  on  his  head,  which 
looked  as  though  it  might 
have  been  made  with  a fire- 
shovel.  The  evidence  was 
satisfactory. 
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THE  LOVER'S  RESCUE. 

Tire  morning  sunshine  was  streaming  in  rivulets 
of  broken  gold  athwart  the  craggy  wildernesses  that 
skirt  the  easterly  shore  of  Mount  Desert. 

Along  the  whole  iron-bound  coast  of  Maine  there 
is  no  single  spot  so  feared  by  wary  skippers  and 
worshiped  by  art-tourists  as  the  beetling  cliffs  and 
hollow-sounding  caverns  of  Mount  Desert.  Woe 
betide  the  luckless  bark  that  loses  her  reckoning  in 
a foggy  morning  near  the  treacherous  breakers  that 
lurk  beneath  that  restless  tide!  Woo  betide  the 
good  ship  that  trusts  herself  too  near  those  dreadful 
cliffs ! 

There  are  few  dwellings  scattered  along  this 
bleak  and  inhospitable  shore,  yet  the  September 
sunshine  gave  a sort  of  home-like  look  to  the  weath- 
er-browned cottage  that  seemed  to  have  nestled 
down  among  the  rocks,  where  a shelving  terrace 
offered  a bit  of  garden-room,  and  walls  of  black 
green  firs  and  spruces  leaned  against  the  cliffs  be- 
yond. It  was  not  much  of  a garden,  however:  a 
single  gnarled  apple-tree,  bending  over  the  porch 
in  an  attitude  that  somehow  contrived  to  convey 
the  idea  that  it  had  wrestled  with  the  fierce  coast 
gales  until  it  bad  become  completely  discouraged, 
and  didn’t  care  whether  it  lived  or  died;  a few 
thrifty  vegetables  on  a sunny  slope,  guarded  by  a 
sturdy  battalion  of  currant-bushes ; two  mammoth 
hydrangeas,  in  green-painted  boxes,  whose  rank 
leaves  hung  over  the  door-stone,  and  a bright  bor- 
der gf  orange  marigolds  and  blue  German  asters 
along  the  narrow  path.  Brave-hearted  little  au- 
tumn blossoms  they  were ; for  when  the  tides  ran 
high  and  the  winds  unloosed  their  fateful  legions 
the  driving  showers  of  spray  fell  like  rain  over  all 
the  garden  domain. 

Of  course  one  could  hardly  expect  any  thing 
more  real  than  a sea-nymph  in  this  marine  wilder- 
ness ; but  there  was  nothing  shadowy  or  unsub- 
stantial in  the  rosy  New  England  face  of  Letticc 
Moore  as  she  stood  at  the  gate,  shading  her  clear 
eyes  with  one  brown  hand,  while  the  salt  wind, 
fresh  from  the  rocking  billows  of  the  Atlantic,  lifted 
the  curls  from  her  low.  pure  forehead.  She  was 
rather  small,  but  lithe  and  quick,  with  eyes  as  blue 
and  dewy  as  freshly-blossomed  morning-glories,  and 
cheeks  where  the  crimson  glow  of  perfect  health 
shone  through  the  olive  shadow  left  by  sea-winds 
and  fervent  suns.  For  Lettice  Moore  was  a sea- 
captain's  daughter,  and  had  grown  up  in  the  open 
air,  just  like  the  native  pines  and  spruces  whose 
moaning  branches  sung  her  to  sleep  in  the  cloudy 
autumn  nights. 

She  looked  very  lovely  in  her  dress  of  madder-red 
calico,  with  its  coquettish  ruffled  pockets  fastened 
with  red  buttons,  and  the  trim  collar  fastened  at 
her  slender  throat  with  a fantastic  bit  of  coral,  al- 
most like  a glowing  drop  of  blood,  that  her  father 
.:ad  brought  from  foreign  shores  years  ago. 

Suddenly  the  carmine  deepened  on  her  cheek,  the 
olue  eyes  sparkled  into  soft  brilliance. 

“He’s  coming!”  she  murmured;  “I  hear  his 
footsteps  on  the  rocky  stair.”  And  she  fluttered 
! >ack  into  the  house  like  a red  autumn  leaf.  It  was 
very  evident  that  she  did  not  intend  Aim  to  know 
how  long  she  had  stood  there  shading  her  eyes  with 
her  band. 

A tall,  straight  young  fellow,  with  bright  hazel- 
i rown  eyes,  and  a tawny  mustache  overhanging  a 
mouth  whose  frank  smile  was  better  than  a dozen 
letters  of  introduction,  you  might  have  known  him 
for  an  artist  by  the  sketching-case  and  camp-stool 
that  were  slung  carelessly  across  his  shoulder.  And 
as  he  came  round  the  curve  in  the  path,  whistling 
softly  to  himself,  his  face  shadowed  by  the  broad- 
brimmed  Panama  hat,  whose  black  ribbon  was  fas- 
tened into  his  button-hole,  he  never  for  an  instant 
imagined  that  Lettv  Moore’s  blue  eyes  were  shyly 
watching  him  behind  the  dense  leaves  of  the  hardy 
scarlet-runners  that  veiled  the  kitchen  window. 

Mrs.  Moore’s  kitchen ! Ah,  reader,  if  you  could 
only  have  seen  it  you  would  abjure  the  vanities  of 
buhl  and  ormolu,  rosewood  and  brocatellc,  from 
this  time  forth  for  evermore : the  square  of  rag  car- 
pet in  the  centre  was  so  bright  and  fresh — the  boards 
were  scoured  to  such  snowy  purity,  and  the  golden 
light  came  sifting  in  so  vividly  through  the  dancing 
leaves  of  the  scarlet-runners!  And  then  the  tin 
dishes  shone  like  silver  on  the  trim  dresser,  and  the 
red  peppers  hanging  from  the  beams  overhead  glov- 
ed like  giant  rubies,  and  the  blackbird  in  his  wicker 
cage  talked  softly  to  himself,  and  kept  an  eye  on 
the  chickens  that  were  skirmishing  round  the  open 
door,  like  a policeman  in  a new  jet-black  suit! 
While  Lettice  herself,  deliciously  unconscious,  was 
nestled  in  the  window-seat  with  a bit  of  fine  stitch- 
ing in  her  brown  fingers,  singing  the  low  refrain  of 
some  old  fishing  song  she  had  caught  from  the  sail- 
ors in  the  bay. 

“ Mr.  Wayne !”  she  exclaimed,  looking  up  sud- 
denly as  a bright  sprig  of  sea-weed  fluttered  into 
her  lap.  “ Why,  how  you  startled  me ! Is  it  pos- 
sible that  you  are  back  already?” 

“Already!”  repeated  Kenneth  Wayne,  with  an 
indescribable  something  of  pique  in  his  tone,  “it  is 
nearly  eleven  o’clock.” 

“ So  late  as  that!"  said  Lettice,  biting  off  the  end 
of  her  thread  with  teeth  that  were  white  and  even 
as  grains  of  rice. 

Mr.  Wayne  stood  leaning  against  the  window 
ledge,  his  eyes  fixed  dreamily  on  the  bright  dishev- 
eled curls,  and  the  olive  cheek  with  its  wine-like 
glow,  where  the  moving  leaf-shadows  came  and 
went  at  every  second. 

“ How  lovely  she  is !”  was  the  unsyllabled  fancy 
that  shaped  itself  in  his  mind.  “I  wonder,”  he 
thought,  setting  his  teeth  close  together,  “if  I am 
but  a mad,  conceited  fool,  blindly  putting  my  own 
interpretation  on  every  look  and  glance,  or  if  she 
really  loves  me !” 

As  the  thought  floated  through  his  brain  Lettice 
!ooked  up. 

“Are  you  going  out  again  this  afternoon,  Mr. 
Wayne?” 

“ Yes,  I am  going  down  to  take  a study  or  two 
from  the  great  cavern. j ; j t j 7£  '2  b'V 

“How?” 

‘•[The  little  EaajElias  ^jThp'lapdffig.  ’ Yqu]need| 


not  laugh,  Lettv,  I am  enough  of  a hand  at  the  oars 
to  get  across  to  the  cavern  even  if  I haven’t  grown, 
like  a barnacle,  on  these  rocks.” 

“Did  I laugh?”  said  Lettv,  demurely  surveying 
her  bit  of  stitching. 

“You’ll  go  with  me,  Letty?  Think  how  deli- 
ciously cool  those  green  waves  will  be  at  noontide.” 

“I  don’t  think  I care  to  go  to-day,”  said  Letty, 
with  an  air  of  supreme  indifference. 

“Letty!” 

“ Well,  Mr.  Wayne !” 

“ Why  wili  you  be  so  provoking  ?” 

“Am  I provoking?  Really  I wasn’t  aware  of 
it!" 

“ Letty,”  said  the  young  man,  with  a sudden  spot 
of  crimson  burning  on  his  cheek,  “ I can  not  endure 
this  uncertainty  any  longer,  I must  know  my  fate !” 

She  lifted  the  blue,  limpid  eyes  to  his  face  with 
the  innocent  wonderment  of  a child,  while  her  scar- 
let lips,  half  parted,  were  like  the  deep  incarnadine 
of  the  West  Indian  shells  that  lay  on  the  shelf  be- 
yond. 

“I  love  you,  Letty!”  he  said,  passionately;  “I 
have  loved  you  since  the  day  I first  looked  upon 
your  face.  The  time  is  coming  when  I must  leave 
this  desolate  shore : let  me  take  you  with  me  to  be 
the  sunshine  of  my  life.  Don’t  turn  away  from  me, 
Lettice  Moore — give  me  one  word,  one  look,  to  which 
I may  cling  and  still  hope  on.” 

“ You  hurt  my  wrist,”  said  Lettice,  petulantly. 
“ Don’t,  Mr.  Wayne !” 

He  relaxed  his  hold,  but  his  cheek  was  growing 
pale. 

“You  have  not  answered  me,  Lettice.” 

She  stole  a shy,  arch  glance  at  him  under  her 
long,  brown  lashes. 

It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  woman’s  in- 
stinct, this  strange  impulse  that  prompted  Lettice, 
in  that  moment  when  the  fate  of  her  whole  life 
trembled  in  the  balance,  to  play  with  her  lover’s 
earnestness,  and  hide  behind  a mask  of  simulated  in- 
difference. And  so  Lettice  pouted  her  pretty  lip, 
and  twisted  the  bronze-brown  curl  round  her  finger, 
and  looked  out  at  the  blue  sweep  of  the  distant  sea 
and  answered  never  a word. 

“ Tell  me,  Lettice,  do  you  love  me  ? Ay  or  no 
— an  answer  I will  have.” 

Would  have  an  answer,  indeed ! A pretty  idea, 
thought  willful  Letty,  to  pretend  an  abject  and 
humble  devotion,  and  then  use  such  lordly  phrases 
as  this.  He  should  have  his  answer — for  the  pres- 
ent at  least.  It  would  be  a good  lesson,  and  one 
that  Mr.  Kenneth  Wayne  appeared  to  need.  So 
she  drew  herself  up,  and  replied  in  one  haughty 
monosyllable, 

“No!” 


Ho  stood  looking  at  her  a moment,  while  the 
blood  seemed  to  recede  from  his  face,  leaving  an 
ashy  ring  around  the  lips,  and  then  turned  quietly 
away,  and  took  his  slow,  listless  course  down  the 
rocky  path,  with  eyes  that  saw  not  the  blue  glim- 
mer of  the  distant  sea,  nor  the  lines  of  cloud  that 
skirted  the  far  away  horizon. 

The  instant  his  footstep  crossed  the  threshold 
Letty  started  up,  as  if  to  call  him  back.  But  the 
words  seemed  to  die  into  silence  upon  her  lips,  and 
she  sank  back  on  the  window-seat,  hiding  her  face 
in  her  hands.  — 

“ What  have  I done  ? Oh,  what  have  I done  ?’’ 

But  the  next  instant  she  dashed  the  moisture 
from  her  eyelashes  with  a quick,  haughty  move- 
ment, and  took  up  her  work,  as  if  fully  resolved  to 
dismiss  the  whole  affair  from  her  mind. 

How  long  she  sat  there,  mechanically  plying  the 
needle,  she  could  never  have  told ; it  might  have 
been  five  minutes,  or  it  might  have  been  live  hours. 
Her  mind  was  in  too  fevered  and  restless  a state  to 
take  much  note  of  time ; and  the  old  wooden  clock 
in  a grove  of  asparagus  between  the  windows  ticked 
monotonously  on,  as  it  had  ticked  for  thirty  years, 
while  the  blackbird  dozed  in  his  cage,  and  the  cica- 
das chirped  shrilly  from  the  stunted  bushes  along 
the  cliff. 

“ Why,  Letty,  you  ain’t  sick,  bo  you?” 

Mrs.  Moore  had  bustled  into  the  room,  with  a 
basket  of  shining  crimson  apples  on  her  arm,  and 
through  her  bright  spectacles  keenly  regarded  her 
daughter's  .face. 

“No,  mother,  I am  not  sick ; why  did  you  ask  ?” 

“You’re  as  white  as  a sheet,  child ; you’ve  been 
sittin’  too  close  at  that  fine  work.  However,  the 
color’s  beginnin’  to  come  back  a little  now.!” 

Mrs.  Moore  sat  down  in  a cushioned  rocking- 
chair,  and  untied  her  bonnet  strings;  a plump, 
cheery  little  body,  with  cheeks  like  the  sunny  side 
of  a Bartlett  pear,  and  bright  gray  eyes  that  had  a 
winning  sparkle  in  them  yet. 

“ I’ve  been  over  to  Desire  Peabody’s  to  find  when 
Mahala  Ann  was  to  be  married,”  began  she ; “ and 
I come  back  by  way  of  the  medder  on  the  south  hill, 
and  the  ground  under  that  tree  was  jest  red  with 
these  'ere  apples.  I calc’Iate  they  blowed  down  last 
night,  when  the  gale  come  up.  Jest  as  red  as 
though  they’d  been  painted ; they’ll  make  beautiful 
pies,  won’t  they,  Letty,  with  a pinch  o’  fennel-seed 
and  plenty  o’  good  brown  sugar  ? The  very  tree 
your  father  always  insisted  was  Rhode  Island  green- 
in’s.  I told  him  better,  but  Isaac  always  was  dread- 
ful sot  in  his  ways.” 

Mrs.  Moore  broke  into  a mellow  laugh  as  she 
surveyed  the  glossy  treasures  in  her  basket. 

“ By-the-wav,”  she  resumed,  looking  around  the 
room,  and  leaning  back  iq  her  chair  to  get  a furtive 
glimpse  into  the  little  parlor  beyond,  “ where’s  Mr. 
Wayne  ?” 

He  went  out  to  go  over  to  the  Great  Cave,"  said 
Lettice,  bending  over  her  work  till  her  cheeks  ri- 
valed the  scarlet  runners  without. 

“ The  Great  Cave !”  ejaculated  Mrs.  Moore,  lift- 
ing up  both  hands  in  dismay,  “when  there’s  a storm 
blowin’  up,  and  the  tide  runnin’  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliff  like  all  possessed.” 

Lettice  sprang  up  and  went  to  the  eastern  win- 
dow, with  a strange,  undefined  foreboding  at  her 
heart. 

The  sky  was  covered  with  a rack  of  lurid  clouds, 
breaking  into  ragged  shreds  before  the  wind ; and 
even  where  she  stood  she  could  hear  the  hollow 


of  the  sea — the  “roting,”  as  it  is  signifi- 


cantly called  by  those  who  follow  fisher-craft,  with 
ever  and  anon  a sudden  report  like  the  discharge  of 
artillery,  as  some  gigantic  breaker  shivered  into 
clouds  of  spray  against  the  rocky  Leadlands. 

She  glanced  across  at  the  clock. 

“ It  is  strange  that  he  has  not  returned— it  is  la- 
ter than  I thought,”  she  murmured. 

Once  more  at  the  garden  gate,  the  wind  wildly 
flinging  her  curls  about,  and  her  eager  eyes  strain- 
ing out  upon  the  dizzy  rise  and  fall  of  the  ocean 
beyond. 

“ Mother ! the  glass.  Give  me  the  glass !” 

Her  voice  had  risen  almost  to  a shriek.  Mrs. 
Moore  caught  the  glass  from  its  case  under  the  man- 
tle, and  was  at  her  daughter's  side  in  an  instant. 

“What  is  it,  daughter?  Letty,  what  do  you 
see  ?”  6he  asked,  clinging  to  the  slender  girl,  with 
a thrill  of  terror  at  her  heart. 

“Look,  mother!”  said  Lettice,  eagerly  giving 
the  glass  into  the  elder’s  hand,  and  speaking  in 
quick,  gasping  tones.  “ Do  you  see  that  black 
speck  just  beyond  Schooner  Head  ? There— it  is 
drifting  toward  us.” 

“ I see  it,”  said  the  mother,  looking  steadily  out 
at  sea. 

“What  is  it?”  questioned  Lettice,  breathlessly. 

“ A boat — our  little  fishing-boat!” 

“ I thought  so,”  wailed  the  girl.  “ Oh,  mother, 
mother ! it  is  the  boat  that  Mr.  Wayne  rowed  away 
in  this  very  morning.  It  is  loosened  from  the  moor- 
ings, and  has  drifted  away,  and  he — 0 Heavens ! 
he  is  tide-bound  in  the  Great  Cave !” 

They  looked  at  one  another,  pale  and  appalled, 
these  two  helpless  women,  with  eye6  full  of  un- 
spoken horror. 

“Jabez  is  not  here,  mother?” 

“No ; he  went  to  Ellsworth  this  morning.” 

“ But  his  boat  is  moored  below.” 

“ I — I believe  so.  Letty ! my  child — you  would 
never  risk  your  life  in  such  a sea  as  this?” 

Lettice  turned  upon  her  mother  with  sudden  fire. 

“ Mother ! I may  be  in  time  to  save  his  life — 
who  knows?  But  if  his  dead  corpse  is_ thrown 
upon  these  dismal  rocks,  when  the  tide  rolls  in, 
mine  shall  lie  beside  it.” 

And  then,  as  she  saw  the  white  terror  on  her 
mother’s  face,  she  added,  speaking  in  different  and 
softer  accents,  “Don’t  be  afraid;  you  know  that 
father  always  said  I could  manage  a boat  as  well  as 
any  fisherman  on  the  coast.” 

Before  Mrs.  Moore  could  answer  Lettice  was 
springing  down  the  cliffs  like  a deer.  A moment 
later  she  saw  the  little  boat  unfastened,  and  her 
daughter’s  practiced  hand  steering  it  out  to  sea. 

And  then  she  fell  on  hor  knees,  hiding  her  face 
against  the  rocks,  moaning  in  anguish. 

“ God  protect  my  child ! God’s  mercy  go  with 
her  across  the  cruel  sea !” 

Onward  toiled  the  little  boat,  straining  and  crack- 
ing in  every  seam  ; but  Lettice  cared  not  for  that, 
as  she  sat  gazing  out  toward  the  rocky  point, 
fringed  with  silver  birches  and  funereal  spruces, 
Iteneath  which,  like  the  yawning  mouth  of  some 
gigantic  sea-monster,  lurked  the  Great  Cavern  of 
Mount  Desert.  Drenched  with  flying  sheets  of 
spray — deafened  by  the  perpetual  thunder  of  the 
waves — rocked  to  and  fro  by  the  heaviug  tide,  as  if 
her  tiny  craft  had  been  hut  a floating  leaf,  she 
thought  only  of  Kenneth  Wayne  prisoned  in  that 
dreadful  wall  of  stone,  and  struck  her  oars  into  the 
green  tumbling  billows  with  the  freuzied  strength 
of  a madwoman. 

“I  will  save  him,  or  I will  die!”  was  the  sen- 
tence that  seemed  burned  into  her  brain  in  char- 
acters of  fire. 

And  what  was  Mr.  Kenneth  Wayne  doing  all 
this  tune  ? 

Not  much  sketching,  certainly ; he  was  scarcely 
in  a mood  for  that,  as  he  sat  there  on  a projecting 
ledge  of  rock,  moodily  watching  the  translucent 
breakers  toss  their  foamy  wreaths  against  the  wall 
of  the  cave,  and  listening  to  the  resounding  crash 
of  tho  great  deep.  lie  had  come  down  with  some 
vague  intention  of  sketching  the  Porcupine  Rocks, 
whose  stiqiendous  heights  have  been  familiarized  to 
us  by  Wiles's  painting ; but  he  soon  gave  up  that 
idea,  and  abandoned  himself,  despairing,  lover-like, 
to  the  contemplation  of  his  own  misery. 

“I  don’t  care  if  I never  touch  another  square 
inch  of  canvas,”  he  muttered  to  himself,  clenching 
his  hands.  “If  Lettice  could  have  loved  me,  I 
might  have  devoted  myself  to  my  art,  with  a rea- 
sonable chance  of  one  day  becoming  a distinguished 
man.  Now,  it  don't  matter  a pin’s  point  whether 
I live  or  die !” 

Poor  Kenneth ! All  this  might  be  very  harrow- 
ing to  our  feelings  if  half  the  civilized  male  world 
hadn’t  passed  through  this  very  Slough  of  Despond, 
and  afterward  got  married,  and,  like  the  people  in 
fairy  tales,  “lived  happy  ever  after." 

All  of  a sudden  he  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“Hallo,  the  tide  appears  to  be  rolling  in  at  a 
deuce  of  a rate!”  he  exclaims,  half  aloud,  “and 
the  sooner  I get  out  of  this  place  the  better.  Who 
would  have  supposed  it  was  so  late?  Confound 
those  breakers,  how  they  bellow ! One  might  al- 
most fancy  them  possessed  demons.” 

Kenneth  Wayne  picked  his  way  leisurely  down 
the  sloping  floor  of  the  cave,  already  becoming  wet 
and  slipper}'  with  the  advancing  tide,  to  where  he 
had  fastened  the  little  boat. 

It  was  gone. 

A sudden  thrill  passed  across  his  heart  as  if  it 
had  been  clasped  by  icy  fingers — the  full  peril  of 
his  situation  flashed  on  his  mind  in  appalling  dis- 
tinctness. Alone  in  the  great  Cavern,  with  his 
boat  gone,  and  the  tide  coming  in  with  the  howling 
fury  of  a wild  beast ! 

“ It  does  not  matter  a pin’s  point  whether  I live 
or  die!" 

Those  were  the  idle  words  that  had  rested  on  his 
lips  scarce  half  an  hour  ago ; but  he  had  never 
dreamed  when  he  spake  them  that  he  should  so 
soon  stand  face  to  face  with  Death.  Now,  as  the 
cold  dew  broke  out  on  his  forehead,  and  the  pallor 
of  deadly  horror  blanched  his  very  lips,  the  rashly- 
spoken  sentence  came  back  to  him  freighted  with 

deep  and  solemn  meaning.  UNIX 


Yet  Kenneth  Wayne  was  no  coward.  When 
once  the  dreadful  certainty  was  impressed  on  his 
mind,  he  leaned  with  folded  arms  against  the  jag- 
ged wall,  resolved  to  meet  his  fate  as  a brave  man 
should. 

So  the  world  was  passing  away  from  him — the 
bright  sunshine,  the  blue  outer  air,  the  song  of  rob- 
ins in  the  gnarled  apple-trees  at  home.  All  the 
bright  visions  he  had  formed — the  aspirations  he 
had  built  up  in  the  cloudy  vistas  of  the  future — the 
loves  and  hopes  that  had  clustered  around  his  path- 
way-all, all  passing  away.  And  even  through  the 
roar  of  the  rising  tide  he  could  hear  the  silver  tick- 
ing of  his  watch,  and  smiled  bitterly  to  think  how 
soon  Time  would  be  but  a meaningless  name  to 
him. 

Dead ! He  could  not  fancy  the  strong,  warm, 
throbbing  vitality  within  his  frame  transformed  to 
a cold  corpse,  with  dank,  streaming  hair  and  livid, 
upturned  face,  tossed  hither  and  yon  upon  the  cruel 
crests  of  those  leaping  billows.  Would  he  be  car- 
ried far  out  to  sea,  and  picked  up  days  afterward 
by  some  passing  ship  ? Or  would  his  body  be  dash- 
ed to  pieces  against  the  hidden  breakers  of  that  fatal 
coast,  and  none  ever  know  how  or  where  he  died? 

Or  perhaps  some  wave  might  throw  him  on  the 
beach  at  Schooner  Head,  and  Lettice  might  look 
on  his  dead  face  with  a pitying  pang. 

Lettice ! Ah,  there  was  the  bitterness  of  death ! 

The  waves  were  creeping  around  his  knees  now, 
and  throwing  tongues  of  spray  about  him,  as  a ser- 
pent throws  its  slimy  tongue  over  its  prey  before 
the  deadly  sting,  and  his  head  began  to  whirl 
strangely  with  the  hollow  boom  of  the  waters 
against  the  echoing  walls.  He  closed  his  eyes  in 
a sort  of  dumb  agony  of  despair  to  await  the  fate 
that  was  so  certain,  so  relentless. 

“ Kenneth ! Kenneth  Wayne!” 

Was  it  but  the  sickly  phantasy  of  the  death  hour, 
or  did  Lettice  Moore’s  wild  voice  sound  under  those 
vaulted  recesses? 

It  was  no  phantasy — a warm,  living  hand  was 
drawing  him  through  the  black  waters. 

“ Quick — the  boat ! Oh  my  God ! to  think  that 
you  were  standing  so  close  to  your  death.  ” 

- He  stared  blankly  at  the  white,  eager  face  oppo- 
site him— even  then  he  did  not  fully  realize  that  he 
had  escaped  from  the  very  jaws  of  destruction. 

“Kenneth,  speak  to  me!  Oh,  Kenneth!  you 
have  not  lost  your  reason  in  that  dreadful  place.” 

He  bent  forward  with  a look  of  deep  gratitude 
that  brought  the  scarlet  blood  into  her  cheek,  but 
neither  of  them  spoke. 

“Let  me  take  the  oars,  Letty,"  he  said,  after  a 
few  minutes.  “ The  waves  are  very  high,  and  you 
are  weak  and  worn  out.” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“We  shall  reach  the  Head  soon,  and  a misstroke 
might- cost  us  our  lives.  You  have  not  been  used 
to  the  management  of  a boat  since  you  were  a baby ; 
/have!” 

Slight  and  slender  as  that  pale  girl  was,  what 
a brave,  dauntless  spirit  -she  carried  ! Kenneth 
Wayne  looked  at  her  with  a feeling  almost  akin  to 
awe,  as  the  salt  blast  blew  the  hair  away  from  her 
ashen  face,  and  the  clouds,  drooping  in  black  rag- 
ged masses  overhead,  cast  a strange  reflection  on 
her  forehead. 

Suddenly  she  leaned  over  to  look  at  the  shores 
they  were  approaching. 

“ The  moorings  are  under  water,”  she  said,  calm- 
ly. “ We  can  not  land  there.” 

“Can  not  land  there!  Then  what  are  we  to 
do?” 

“Kenneth,  listen  to  me,”  she  said,  in  low,  dis- 
tinct tones.  “They  are  waiting  for  us  on  yonder 
shore,  but  no  boat  can  put  out  now,  nor  can  they 
aid  us  to  land.  A rope  would  part  like  cotton 
thread  in  such  a sea  as  this.  Do  you  see  that  rag- 
ged edge  of  rock  projecting  from  the  Head  beyond  ?”  • 

“Yes.” 


“ I shall  wait  until  yonder  great  breaker  rolls  in 
and  let  the  boat  ride  in  upon  its  crest.  Then  I 
shall  throw  the  coil  of  rope  over  that  rock.” 

“But,  Lettice,  the  receding  billow  will  snap  it 
like  a hair.” 

“You  must  not  wait  for  the  receding  wave. 
Spring  to  the  shore ; they  will  be  able  to  help  you 
before  the  next  breaker  sweeps  you  away.” 

“ And  you,  Lettice !” 

“ I shall  have  6avcd  your  life — that  will  be 
enough.” 

He  sat  silently  watching  her,  until  she  rose  up 
in  the  boat,  poising  herself  like  a beautiful  Diana, 
as  the  boat  rocked  on  the  crest  of  a giant  wave. 

“ Now  is  the  time,  ” she  said,  turning  to  him. 
“ Don’t  forget  me  in  the  years  that  are  to  come !” 

As  she  tossed  the  rope  over  the  point  of  rock, 
with  an  accuracy  of  eye  and  motion  known  only  to 
those  whose  lives  are  spent  beside  the  sea-shore,  he 
clasped  the  frail  figure  in  his  arms  and  sprang. 

For  their  lives.  A misstep  on  the  slippery  shore 
would  have  precipitated  both  into  the  boiling  whirl- 
pools of  tho  sea — a moment’s  hesitation  would  have 
been  their  doom  ; but  Kenneth  Wayne  had  carefully 
husbanded  his  strength,  and  calculated  the  exact 
distance  with  a precision  learned  through  his  artist- 


life. 

He  felt  the  clasp  of  kindly  hands,  the  bonds  of 
aiding  fingers,  as  they  were  dragged  up  the  wet  and 
yielding  sands;  but  one  terrible  apprehension  filled 
his  mind  with  strange  dismay. 

“Lettice!  is  she  safe?” 

For  if  death  had  taken  her  from  him  in  that  mo- 
ment of  peril  life  would  be  scarce  w orth  having, 
dearly  bought  though  it  were. 

And  then  he  heard  her  mother’s  voice  whispering 
softly, 

“Thank  God ! my  child  is  alive  and  unhurt !” 

Not  all  the  pictured  gloom  of  cathedrals,  nor  the 
chant  of  white-robed  priests,  could  give  more  pas- 
sionate fervency  to  the  prayer  that  went  up  from 
the  desolate  rocks  of  the  storm-girdled  island — tho 
prayer  of  thanks  too  deep  for  words,  that  burst  from 
Kenneth  Wayne’s  inmost  soul ! 

And  so  the  tempestuous  night  closed  around  the 
cliffs  ofY^unt]  Desert  j | - [7-, 

The  next  morning  rose  bright  and  cloudless,  as  it 
Wfeua^pijors  Jfaii  ev#  oterar^.TiiiiiJ  ^om» 
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of  lieaveu ; and  when  Kenneth  Wayne  came  down 
stairs  Lettice  was  standing  by  the  window  in  a pink 
morning-dress— a little  pale,  but  very  lovely — in  a 
mood  unusually  subdued  and  quiet.  She  looked  up 
with  a faint  smile  and  a few  murmured  words  of 
greeting  as  he  entered,  but  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  not  to  be  put  off  by  any  such  maidenly  subter- 
fuge. He  went  straight  up  to  her,  and  looked  fully 
into  the  blue  eyes  with  a tender,  searching  glance. 

“Letty,”  he  said,  gently,  “I  have  come  to  plead 
my  cause  with  you  yet  again.  We  are  nearer  to 
each  other  than  we  were  this  time  yesterday.  You 
are  my  preserver,  Lettice.  You  would  have  given 
your  life  for  me  yesterday ; I am  here  to  ask  you  to 
give  that  life  into  my  keeping  now.  I will  cherish 
it,  dearest,  with  an  overlasting  love ! Lettice,  will 
you  be  my  wife  ?” 

She  put  her  hand  Bhyly  into  his. 

“ Oh,  Kenneth,  I never  knew  how  much  I loved 
you  until  I thought  you  were  lost  to  me  forever !” 


THE  OLD  WAYSIDE  INN. 

“ Sir,  excuse  me,  but  I wish  to  put  you  on  your 
guard.  I believe  we  have  fallen  into  a den  of 
thieves  and  murderers  1” 

I had  been  slumbering  uneasily  for  nearly  an 
hour,  and  had  just  become  thoroughly  awakened 
when  Mr.  Leslie  entered  my  room  cautiously,  and 
addressed  me  in  this  singular  manner. 

I had  that  day  chanced  to  fall  in  with  an  elderly 
gentleman  (Mr.  Leslie  by  name)  and  his  daughter 
Gertrude,  an  interesting  young  lady  of  nearly  eight- 
een ; and  as  our  routes  lay  in  the  same  direction,  we 
very  naturally  agreed  to  accompany  each  other. 

We  had  stopped  at  a roadside  inn.  Our  accom- 
modation was  much  more  ample  than  I had  sup- 
posed possible  from  the  external  appearance  of  the 
dwelling ; and  much  to  our  satisfaction  we  were  fur- 
nished with  separate  rooms,  though  all  in  the  low 
chamber  at  the  top  of  the  house. 

The  apartment  allotted  to  myself  was  a small  one, 
furnished  with  a handsome  bed  with  heavy  green 
curtains,  a light-stand,  and  a couple  of  chairs.  Ev- 
ery thing  was  in  perfect  keeping  and  good  order, 
but  the  bed  was  placed  against  the  wall  near  the 
door,  greatly  to  my  astonishment. 

“What  have  you  discovered?”  I asked,  hastily. 

He  gave  me  a soiled  piece  of  paper,  on  which 
were  rudely  inscribed  these  words : 

“Jim  saw  three  travelers  coming  over  the  old  road  an 
hour  ago.  Probably  they  will  be  at  your  house  pretty  soon 
after  dark,  and  you  must  manage  to  keep  them  to-night. 
Don’t  try  to  settle  them  until  I come,  which  will  be  about 
midnight.  Tom  Seyton." 

We  engaged  in  a short  conversation  as  to  the 
course  we  had  better  pursue,  and  then,  without  ar- 
riving at  any  conclusion,  I left  the  father  and  daugh- 
ter alone  for  a few  moments,  while  I cautiously 
descended  the  stairs.  Having  gained  the  hall  be- 
low, I stole  through  a long  narrow  passage  I had 
not  before  observed,  and  at  last  came  to  the  door  of 
an  apartment,  in  which  I knew  the  Jamily  of  our 
host,  together  with  our  would-be  murderers,  were 
assembled. 

“ Well,  Tom,  how  do  you  propose  to  settle  our 
guests  above?” 

This  was  the  voice  of  our  host  addressing  the 
new-comer. 

“How  have  you  disposed  of  them  ?” 

“ Why,  I gave  the  old  man  and  the  girl  the  two 
rooms  on  the  left,  and  that  young  fellow  took  the 
one  at  the  right.” 

“ The  room  you  made  so  convenient  last  week?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  if  that  is  the  case  I don’t  think  we  shall 
find  hard  work  at  all.  The  very  instant  you  hear 
the  report  of  my  pistol  you  and  Jim  must  be  at  hand 
to  enter  the  old  man’s  room  and  take  care  of  him." 

“ But  when  will  all  this  come  off?” 

“ At  twelve ; they  will  be  sleeping  most  soundly 
then.” 

It  wanted  just  thirty  minutes  of  the  hour  ap- 
pointed, and  I hastened  to  retrace  my  steps  up 
stairs. 

I visited  my  own  room  first,  where  I found  that 
the  “convenient  fixture”  I had  heard  spoken  of  be- 
low was  merely  a small  square  bole  in  the  wall, 
just  opposite  the  pillow,  sufficiently  large  to  insert 
the  barrel  of  any  moderate-sized  pistol — a very  easy 
method  to  relieve  a man  of  his  life. 

Having  made  this  discovery  I sought  Mr.  Leslie 
and  his  daughter. 

“ I was  about  to  propose,”  I said,  “that  each  one 
of  us  should  keep  his  own  apartment.  If  we  meet 
them  together  while  Seyton  has  his  loaded  pistol  at 
hand  one  of  us  will  be  sure  to  get  killed.  On  the 
contrary,  should  I manufacture  a good  counterfeit, 
as  I now  pfopose,  to  occupy  my  place  for  the  time 
being  in  that  rather  dangerous  bed,  and  in  this  man- 
ner waste  Sey  ton’s  shot  and  throw  him  off  his  guard, 
I am  very  sure  I could  gain  the  mastery  in  a hand- 
to-hand  struggle  in  a very  few  minutes,  and  then 
come  to  your  assistance.  Docs  my  proposition  suit 
you?” 

“Perfectly;  and,  luckily  for  your  scheme,  I wear 
a wig,  which  may  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  you 
in  making  the  counterfeit  of  which  you  have  spoken. 
Take  it ; it  is  entirely  at  your  disposal.” 

It  took  but  a very  few  moments  to  fill  the  wig 
sufficiently  with  the  bed-clothes,  and  arrange  it  in 
a favorable  position  upon  the  pillow,  in  front  of  the 
little  opening.  Having  done  this,  I glanced  at  my 
watch  in  the  moonbeams.  It  wanted  five  minutes 
of  t welve ! 

The  silence  was  growing  oppressive,  when  at  last 
I saw  the  curtains  move  aside  a little.  There  was 
a moment’s  silence,  and  then  a loud  report,  and  I 
had  resolution  enough  to  bend  forward  and  utter  a 
low,  despairing  moan,  as  the  report  died  away.  In 
an  instant  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  man  called 
Seyton  came  running  in,  with  his  pistol  still  in  his 
hand.  Without  the  faintest  suspicion  he  approach- 
ed the  bed ; but  meanwhile  I had  grasped  a long, 
heavy  bar  of  hard  wood,  which,  I presume,  by  the 
merest  chance,  happened  to  be  standing  against  the 
wall  near  by,  and  when  he  had  arrived  within  a 
convenient  distance  I sptuog  out  upon  him,  and 


with  a single  well-directed  blow  I laid  him  sprawl- 
ing, and  1 judged  insensible,  upon  the  floor. 

All  this  had  occupied  but  a moment,  and  it  was 
scarcely  completed  when  I beard  the  report  of  an- 
other pistol  in  the  direction  of  the  apartment  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Leslie.  Without  stopping  to  assure  my- 
self further  of  the  effect  of  the  rather  severe  knock 
I had  given  the  fallen  man,  I hastened  forward  to 
the  assistance  of  my  companion.  Ho  was  engaged 
in  a hand-to-hand  struggle  with  Jim,  while  our  host 
was  lying  upon  the  floor,  badly  if  not  dangerously 
wounded. 

Jim  was  making  desperate  efforts  to  draw  a knife 
from  his  belt,  while  Mr.  Leslie  was  using  his  ut- 
most endeavors  to  prevent  it.  He  was  brave  and 
resolute,  but  I could  see  his  strength  was  failing 
rapidly.  I did  not  hesitate  to  put  an  immediate 
stop  to  the  contest  by  again  calling  my  club  into 
requisition. 

Having  firmly  secured  our  host  and  the  fellow 
Jim  with  cords,  and  left  Mr.  Leslie  in  the  charge 
of  his  daughter,  I returned  to  the  room  where  I had 
left  Seyton.  He  was  just  recovering  from  the  ef- 
fects of  tho  blow  I had  given  him,  which,  as  I had 
supposed,  had  rendered  him  insensible  for  a time, 
and  I was  just  in  season  to  bind  him  before  he  had 
recovered  sufficiently  to  trouble  us  still  further. 

Now  all  that  remained  for  me  to  do  to  render  our 
situation  quite  secure  was,  to  take  from  our  hostess 
the  power  to  harm  us  in  any  way,  and  I at  once 
started  below  for  this  purpose. 

I afterward  learned  that  Mr.  Leslie  had  made  his 
daughter  promise,  after  my  departure,  to  remain 
quietly  in  her  own  apartment  until  she  could  safely 
venture  forth,  and  then  stationed  himself  near  the 
door,  with  the  only  pistol  he  ever  carried  in  his 
hand.  By  some  mistake,  our  host  and  Jim  did  not 
attack  him  as  soon  as  the  pistol  was  fired  at  my 
counterfeit  by  Seyton,  as  was  at  first  intended,  but 
waited  a moment.  When  they  did  present  them- 
selves he  had  fired  at  the  one  in  advance,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  our  host,  and  immediately  grappled 
with  the  other. 

We  remained  at  the  old  inn  for  the  remainder  of 
the  night,  and  gave  information  to  the  authorities 
in  the  morning. 


OUT  OF  THE  WILDERNESS. 

“You  will  like  my  friend  for  my  sake,  lady 
Winsome,”  Hal  Thuriot  had  said,  one  desolate, 
winter-like  day,  before  Captain  Miles  Wayne  came 
to  them  on  his  furlough. 

The  Captain’s  men  had  re-enlisted,  and  ho  with 
them,  and  they  were  all  coming  homo  that  March 
for  a look  at  home  faces  before  the  spring  campaign. 
Only  Captain  Wayne  had  no  home,  and  but  one 
friend — Hal  Thuriot.  Hal,  with  that  great,  honest 
heart  of  his,  loved  him  better  than  most  brothers. 
His  very  first  thought  was  to  ask  him  to  “The 
Maples” — only  there  was  Rose  Saltonstall,  his  be- 
trothed, his  wee,  white  flower  o’  the  world,  staying 
there  just  then,  nominally  visiting  his  sister  Jean- 
nette, really  engrossing  him  all  the  hours  in  the 
day.  Would  Rose  like  it?  He  asked  her. 

She  pouted  a little  at  first.  It  would  be  vexa- 
tious, this  bringing  a stranger  in  to  be  entertained, 
to  spoil  thoir  quiet  home  pleasures,  to  take  Hal 
away  from  her.  Then  her  tender  little  heart  smote 
her  at  the  thought  of  the  furloughed  soldier  with  no 
home  to  go  to — no  welcome.  She  turned  tearful, 
pitying  eyes  to  Hal. 

“Let  him  come,  by  all  means.  If  I don’t  like 
him  I’ll  never  let  him  know  it.  It  will  he  his  last 
look  at  a peaceful  home,  perhaps.  The  spring 
campaign  will  lay  so  many  of  the  poor  fellows  low. 
Let  us  be  kind  to  him.” 

Then  it  was  that  Hal  said,  with  a grateful  look, 
that  she  would  like  his  friend  for  his  sake,  he  knew 
— the  letter  of  invitation  was  sent,  and  in  a week’s 
time  Captain  Wayne  was  with  them. 

Ho  had  a strange  power  over  Rose  from  the  first 
moment  she  saw  his  handsome,  haughty  face.  From 
the  first  she  feared  him,  and  tried  to  array  herself 
in  antagonism  against  him.  She  hardly  knew  what 
her  fear  meant.  It  was  as  if  her  destiny  had  whis- 
pered a warning  to  her  which  she  could  not  under- 
stand. She  was  cold  at  first  to  the  stranger ; until 
she.  saw  that  that  made  them  all  uncomfortable,  es- 
pecially Hal.  Then  she  gently  tried  to  make  atone- 
ment— talked  to  him,  read  to  him,  and  began  to  un- 
derstand how  much  there  was  in  him  besides  cour- 
age. 

She  learned  herself  better  in  those  days,  too. 
She  had  just  been  a girl  before — a capricious  sprite, 
gay  sometimes,  tearful  sometimes,  but  acting  on 
impulse  wholly.  In  Captain  Wayne’s  presence  she 
seemed  ripening  into  womanhood.  His  words 
raado  her  think.  He  took  different  views  of  life 
from  the  gay  young  people  she  had  known.  Part- 
ly it  might  have  been  that  he  was  an  orphan  from 
boyhood,  and  so  had  grown  up  with  a strong  link 
between  him  and  the  world  of  souls,  where  those 
who  would  have  loved  him  were — partly  that  for 
more  than  two  years  he  had  been  daily  and  hourly, 
as  it  were,  near  neighbor  to  death— looking  on 
battle-fields,  sharing  in  stormy  charges,  walking 
through  hospitals,  himself  with  few  marks  of  past 
dangers,  save  one  broad,  deep  scar  upon  his  hand- 
some forehead.  When  he  talked  it  could  hardly  be 
in  such  gay,  careless  strain  as  Rose  had  been  wont 
to  hear.  The  impress  of  his  earnest  life  was  upon 
his  words,  and  they  moved  her  with  a power  she 
did  not  herself  understand. 

At  first  Hal  liked  it.  He  was  charmed  that  they 
got  on  so  well  together— that  his  betrothed  found 
his  friend  so  companionable,  and  that  his  little  Rose 
seemed  so  attractive  in  the  clear-judging  eyes  of 
Captain  Wayne.  It  was  not  till  three  weeks  had 
passed  that  he  grew  at  all  uncomfortable,  and  by 
that  time  neither  Rose  nor  the  Captain  was  suffi- 
ciently at  ease  to  notice  the  shadow  on  his  brow. 
Ho  was  just  as  kind  as  ever— just  as  faithfully 
Miles  Wayne’s  friend— just  as  tender  to  his  white 
Rose.  There  might  be  room  in  his  largo  heart  for 
fear  or  sorrow — there  was  none  for  petty  jealousy 
or  ignoble  suspicion. 

So  the  days  went  on.  The  spring  began  to  look 


through  the  skies  of  April,  and  breathe  in  the  softer 
winds;  and  in  one  week  more  Captain  Wayne  must 
go  back  to  his  post  in  tho  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
Rose’s  eyes  grew  sad.  She  said  little,  but  the  color 
came  and  went  on  her  cheek  in  painful  flushes,  and 
she  was  wasting  to  a shadow.  Hal  watched  her 
furtively,  with  a growing  pain.  Captain  Wayne 
never  seemed  to  look  at  her,  but  he  saw  every  mo- 
tion. Silence  had  fallen  on  them  all  like  a spell. 
Together  from  morning  till  night,  yet  neither  of 
them  cared  to  break  it.  Hal’s  sister,  Jeannette — 
good,  kindly,  unsuspicious  soul ! — saw  nothing.  Sho 
talked  to  them  on  all  occasions,  when  she  was  not 
busy  elsewhere,  in  the  most  mal  a propos  style ; yet 
they  all  found  relief  in  the  shelter  of  her  common- 
places. 

So  the  very  last  day  came,  and  grew  from  dawn- 
ing toward  sunset,  and  nothing  had  been  said — not 
one  word  which  would  make  Rose  or  Captain  Wayne 
traitors  to  love  or  friendship.  If  their  eyes  had 
played  them  false  it  had  gone  no  farther.  And  yet 
they  both  knew  that  there  was  a secret  between 
them  before  which  either  trembled — a secret  losing 
no  whit  of  its  potency  because  it  had  not  been  put 
into  words. 

When  the  day  began  to  darken  to  its  close  Hal 
got  up.  He  meant  to  leave  them  alone  together. 
If  they  loved  each  other,  he  thought,  in  Heaven’s 
name  let  them  say  so ! and  he — he  would  drink  any 
cup  they  chose  to  brew  for  him.  There  was  no  bit- 
terness in  his  heart ; only  a great,  yearning  sorrow. 
He  did  not  blame  them — either  her  or  him.  He 
knew  they  had  meant  fairly  by  him.  If  their  souls 
had  asserted  themselves  in  their  wills’  despite  could 
he  condemn  them  ? So  he  was  going  out,  to  leave 
them  to  the  twilight  and  each  other,  but  Rose  stopped 
him.  There  was  a very  anguish  of  prayer  in  her 
eyes  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  ann. 

“ I want  you,  Hal.  Stay  with  us,”  was  a plea 
from  which,  enforced  by  such  supplicating  eyes,  he 
could  not  turn  away.  So  he  staid. 

In  the  twilight  Captain  Wayne  sat  still,  growing 
strangely  cold,  though  the  fire  upon  the  hearth 
burned  bright  as  Rose  sang.  She  sang  as  a cover 
to  the  silence  between  those  three  so  soon  to  part ; 
but  all  the  songs  were  tender,  tremulous  ballads  of 
love  and  woe,  with  quivers  of  heart-piercing  pain 
thrill  ing  through  them.  Try  as  she  would,  no  others 
would  come  to  her.  Still  any  thing  was  better  than 
the  silence,  and  she  sang. 

At  last  came  Jeannette’s  cheery  tones  calling  to 
supper,  and  they  all  got  up.  As  Rose  turned  away 
a kiss  and  a tear  touched  her  hand.  It  was  Hal, 
who  had  been  leaning  over  her  in  the  darkness. 

They  made  the  tea  as  long  an  affair  as  they  could; 
There  was  safety  round  the  table,  with  the  bright 
lights,  Jeannette’s  talk,  and  the  everyday  aspect 
which  life  always  assumes  on  occasions  of  eating  and 
drinking.  Then,  afterward,  there  were  two  or  three 
hours  more  of  silence,  and  a sort  of  fearful  waiting 
— and  then  there  was  good-night. 

Captain  Wayne  must  start  early  next  morning, 
and  Jeannette — who  always  managed  every  thing, 
in  pleasant  unconsciousness  of  any  hidden  rocks  and 
quick-sands— arranged  that  Rose  should  not  get  up 
to  see  him  off.  She  would  preside  at  the  early  break- 
fast herself,  and  Hal  should  go  with  his  frieud  to 
the  station ; all  the  other  good-bys  must  be  said 
now. 

Rose  acquiesced  gladly,  feeling  as  if  she  were 
saved  from  one  more  peril— conscious  all  the  while 
of  a mad,  despairing  impulse  to  throw  herself  at 
Captain  Wayne’s  feet,  and  beg  him  to  take  her 
with  him  or  kill  her.  That  was  under  her  breath ; 
outwardly  she  was  calm  and  pale.  She  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  said  a mechanical  good-by; 
but  she  did  not  dare  to  meet  his  eyes.  She  heard 
his  low  farewells ; his  prayer  that  God  would  bless 
her,  and  keep  her  from  straying,  and  her  heart 
from  pain ; and  then,  scarcely  knowing  how,  she 
went  away,  conscious  only,  at  first,  of  a sense  of 
deliverance.  The  hour  of  her  temptation  had  passed 
by,  and  she  had  not  uttered  one  word  that  Hal 
Thuriot’s  betrothed  wife  had  no  right  to  say.  The 
passion  of  her  pain,  the  fierce,  mad  sense  of  wrong 
and  injustice,  would  come  afterward— the  hours 
when  the  sun  of  her  life  would  seem  set,  and  her 
world  as  empty  as  an  egg-shell.  This  one  night 
must  be  lor  thanksgiving— the  thanksgiving  of  a 
heart  which  believed  itself  delivered  from  moral 
wreck. 

The  Captain  went  away  next  morning  before 
she  was  down  stairs.  She  saw  them  walk  down 
the  avenue,  he  and  Hal.  The  quick,  soldierly  foot- 
steps seemed  treading  on  her  heart.  Once  he  turned 
and  looked  back  at  the  house,  a long  last  look. 
She  saw  the  sad  lines  round  the  mouth,  the  eyes 
full  of  courage,  but  full,  too,  of  despair — the  face 
which  might  have  been  her  sun  of  all  the  world, 
and  was  to  her  nothing. 

Then  she  sank  into  her  chair,  and  tpied  to  go 
back  in  spirit  to  the  nays  before  Miles  Waynecame. 
Surely  she  had  loved  Hal  then.  Surely  it  must  be 
that  she  loved  him  now.  The  other  love  had  been 
but  a feverish  dream.  Like  a dream  it  would  pass 
away.  Over  and  over  she  said  to  herself,  as  if  the 
very  sound  of  the  words  strengthened  her,  that  she 
loved  Hal,  and  Hal  loved  her.  She  would  go  down 
and  meet  him  when  he  came  home,  and  be  his  own 
little  white  Rose  again.  Hal  was  so  good.  No 
pain  must  ever  coino  to  him  through  her.  Alas ! 
she  little  knew  what  bitterness  of  woe  she  had  giv- 
en him  to  taste  already. 

So  she  met  him  at  the  door,  and  gave  him  a wel- 
come like  her  old  welcomes.  He  received  it  gently. 
He  was  kind;  but  oh,  with  such  compassionate 
tenderness ! — not  like  a lover.  He  bent  over  and 
touched  his  lips  to  her  forehead,  with  a low  mur- 
mur of  pity— 

“ Poor  Rose ! poor  little  Rose !” 

Nearly  a month  went  by,  and  she  began  to  know 
better— to  understand  how,  without  one  word  of 
confession,  or  blame,  or  explanation,  their  relations 
had  changed.  She  saw  that  ho  loved  her  still,  but 
that  he  thought  her  heart  was  not  his,  and  so,  with- 
out taking  away  his  tenderness  or  lessening  his 
care,  renounced  all  claim  on  her.  And  then,  ig- 
norant still  of  herself,  she  wondered  if  she  was  glad 
of  this,  or  sorry— wondered  who  she  did  lo  a,  and 
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sometimes  made  herself  believe  that  what  she  had 
felt  for  Hal  was  deeper  and  stronger  than  that  other 
passion.  How  many  girls  pass  through  just  such 
experiences  and  incertitudes ! 

Then  came  the  third  of  May — the  order  for  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  to  move.  A week  of  tortur- 
ing suspense,  in  which  no  one  felt  any  emotion  save 
the  one  strained  sense  of  fearful  expectation ; and 
then,  among  the  list  of  deaS  at  the  battle  of  the  Wil- 
derness, his  name— Captain  Miles  Wayne.  Not 
wounded — not  taken  prisoner — not  missing  even, 
but  just  dead ! Through  that  long  May-day  of  fierce 
combat,  ever  among  the  boldest  and  bravest,  and 
at  the  end  of  it,  dead.  In  that  last  fierce  charge, 
when  so  many  hero  souls  went  to  the  home  of  he- 
roes, his  had  been  set  free,  and  gone  forth  out  of 
the  Wilderness  to  God ! 

Sho  read  it  with  her  own  eyes.  It  would  have 
been  in  vain  to  try  to  keep  the  papers  from  her. 
Her  heart,  indeed,  had  uttered  sure  prophecy  of  its 
loss,  and  she  read  the  name  in  the  dead  list  but  as  a 
confirmation  of  something  known  before.  She  could 
not  see  any  one  that  day,  not  even  Hal.  She  went 
away  to  her  own  room,  where,  alone  in  the  universe 
with  God,  she  recognized  a Father’s  hand,  and  was 
still. 

The  next  morning  Hal  came,  and  6he  opened  the 
door  to  his  knock.  He  gave  her  a letter. 

“ It  is  a message  from  him,”  -he  said,  as  if  in 
apology  for  his  intrusion.  “He  wrote  it  for  you 
that  last  night.  Ho  wanted  me  to  read  it,  but  I 
would  not.  I was  to  give  it  to  you  if  he  died ; and 
he  felt  sure  he  should  die  this  spring.” 

With  those  words  he  closed  the  door,  and  she 
was  alone  with  her  message  from  the  dead.  She 
opened  it  and  read : 

“I  am  alone  to-night,  Rose — this  last  night  that  I shall 
ever  pass  under  the  same  roof  with  you.  I am  going  to 
spend  part  of  it  in  writing  to  you.  If  I expected  to  live 
not  one  word  of  what  I am  about  to  say  should  meet  your 
eye — nay,  if  I live  it  never  will.  Hal  knowB  that  I am 
about  to  write  it.  He  lias  given  me  his  permission,  and 
his  promise  that  you  Bhall  have  the  letter  when  I am  dead. 
And  I write  in  full  assurance  that  you  will  not  have  long 
to  wait  for  my  words.  I know  that  my  hour  will  come 
soon.  It  is  not  a morbid  notion  of  fate — nor  yet  shall  I 
seek  death — but  I know  that  days  of  fierce  figluing  are 
coming,  and  I think  I shall  not  be  backward  in  doing  my 
duty.  Many  must  fall,  and  I shall  be  among  them.  I 
know  it  by  the  peace  which  fills  my  heart — for  only  by 
death  can  peace  ever  be  mine.  Were  I to  live.  I should 
feel  as  if  I were  a traitor,  barred  and  banned  from  all  I 
hold  dearest.  But  dying  blood  cleanses  from  many  sins, 
and  when  I am  gone  even  Hal  will  forgive  me  that  1 loved 
you.  He  will  not  grudge  me  the  place  I may  hold  in  your 
memory,  while  you  blossom  into  beauty  at  his  fireside,  or 
cradle  his  children  upon  your  knee. 

“ For  I know,  Rose,  that  you  will  be  his  wife.  Jt  should 
he  so.  You  loved  him  before  you  knew  me,  and  you  love 
him  still,  more  tlian  you  love  me.  He  is  worthier  of  you 
— in  his  great,  calm,  noble  heart  you  will  find  rest.  I 
think  I have  understood  what  you  felt  for  me ; but  it  has 
not  been  love,  such  as  is  to  make  your  life  with  him  happy. 
It  has  been  a romance,  a frenzy— something  sweet,  indeed, 
but  vague,  tormenting,  unreal.  If  you  had  never  loved 
Hal  you  might  have  loved  me;  but  having  loved  him  and 
been  pledged  to  him,  you  never  could  have  forgotten  hi-  , 
or  shaken  off  your  allegiance  to  him.  As  my  wife,  f i 
could  haffe  done  both  you  aud  him  such  wrong  as  to  w o 
and  win  you,  you  would  not  have  been  at  rest.  If  you 
were  mine  to  give,  I would  give  you  to  him — he  is  so  wor- 
thy of  you,  and  he  loves  you  so.  But  you  awe  not  mine ; 
you  are  his,  honestly  loved  by  him,  and  promised  to  him 
before  I ever  saw  you — hia  bride,  whom  I sinned  past  most 
men’s  forgiveness  in  loving.  Past  most  men’s,  but,  thank 
God,  not  past  his  1 I know  that  he  was  never  more  truly 
or  warmly  my  friend  than  he  is  now.  My  very  last  thong!  t 
will  be  a blessing  on  you  both— a prayer  for  your  happi- 
ness as  his  wife. 

“ He  would  have  given  you  up  to  me,  if  he  had  thought 
it  would  have  made  us  both  happy,  without  a murmur. 
Perhaps  he  has  done  so,  even  now,  in  his  heart,  llow  was 
it  that  I learned  to  love  you— did  such  wrong  to  such  a 
friend  ? I can  not  tell.  It  grew  upon  me  unconsciously, 
and  I never  saw  my  danger  until  my  whole  heart  liad 
gone  out  from  me,  and  lay  at  your  feet.  But  since  1 am  to 
die  you  will  forgive  me,  you  and  he.  You  will  not  grudge 
me  the  one  sweetness  of  my  life — the  hours  in  which  I for^ 
got  right  and  wrong,  past  and  future,  looking  into  your 
eyes,  listening  to  your  voice. 

“But  why  do  I write  on  when  I have  said  all  I had  to 
say  in  asking  you  to  forgive  me — to  hold  me  in  gentle  re- 
membrance when  you  are  Hal’s  happy  wife  ? V£hen  you 
read  this  I shall  be  beyond  the  sound  of  human  speech — 
beyond  the  reach,  so  they  say,  of  earthly  love  or  woe. 
And  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  weep  for  me  I shall 
know  It ; if  you  and  he  talk  of  me  gently,  pityingly,  with 
love  and  pardon,  I shall  know  it;  and,  in  the  silent  laud 
beyond,  it  will  give  me  heart’s-ease. 

“ Miles  Wayne." 

It  was  morning  when  she  read  these  words.  She 
remained  alone  with  them  all  day.  They  were  the 
first  expression  of  his  love,  and  they  came  nearer 
to  her  than  he  in  his  life  had  over  dared  to  come. 
It  was  almost  to  her  as  if  his  disembodied  soul  were 
there  beside  her,  keeping  watch  through  the  still 
hours  of  that  long  day. 

When  the  twilight  came  she  took  the  letter,  and 
stole  down  stairs  to  the  room  where  Hal  sat  alone 
and  waited.  She  put  it  in  his  hand,  and  made  him 
read  it  by  the  light  still  lingering  in  the  western 
sky.  When  he  had  read  all,  she  turned  toward  him 
with  a gesture  of  appeal : 

“ You  see  what  he  says — is  it  true  ? Was  it  you 
or  he  whom  I loved?” 

“ Both  of  us,  perhaps,  dear  child,”  and  the  fond 
arms  took  her  in,  the  great  heart  sheltered  her  as  of 
old.  Soothed  by  his  care,  Bhe  wept^her  first  tears. 
They  fell  on  her  seared  heart  like  a grateful  rain, 
easing  her  heavy  burden.  Only  now  and  then  she 
would  shudder  convulsively,  and  cry  with  white, 
pitiful  face, 

“ Oh,  Hal,  it  is  so  dreadful  to  think  of  him  dying 
there,  with  no  one  to  be  sorry  for  him  or  comfort 
him !” 

And  then,  patiently  soothing  her,  Hal  would  whis- 
per— 

“ Perhaps  God  comforted  him,  dear  child — God, 
who  loved  him  better  than  you  or  I,  though  we  loved 
him  well.” 

Softly  fell  the  night  around  them  there,  as  it  fell 
that  May-day  over  the  Wilderness  where  so  many 
brave  dead  hearts  were  lying. 

When  will  the  morning  come— Hal’s  and  hers  ? 
They  can  not  look  with  their  tcar-blinded  eyes  into 
the  future ; but  does  it  not  hold  a time  when  Cap- 
tain Wayne’s  words  will  be  proven  prophecy— wiicn 
Hal’s  wife,  happy  in  his  love,  cradling  his  children 
on  her  knee,  will  only  recall  as  a blessed  and  tender 
memory  the  lover  of  so  brief  a space,  who  washed 
out  in  the  red  tide  of  blood  and  battle  all  the  wrong 
he  had  aver  done  his  friend,  and  went  home  to  the 
final  Jud^t  i)f  all,  cult  if  the  Wilderness? 
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REBEL  DESERTERS. 

The  sketch  which  we  give  on  page 460  represent/! 
a scene  of  daily  occurrence  both  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  campaigns.  Desertions  from  the  rebel 
army  are,  however,  more  frequent  in  the  West,  for 
the  reason  that  the  region  from. which  they  were 
originally  drawn  is  in  a far  less  degree  actuated  by 
a feeling  of  liatred  against  the  North.  The  animus 
of  the  rebellion  is  not  in  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
and  Mississippi,  but  in  Virginia  and  South  Carolina. 
A great  proportion  of  those  who  come  within  our 
line?  in  Virginia  are  men  who  have  been  conscripted 
in  North  Carolina.  These  deserters  are  of  great  uso 
to  our  Generals  in  giving  important  information  in 
regard  to  the  disposition  and  numbers  of  the  enemy. 
Not  unfrequently  they  become  invaluable  as  scouts. 
If  the  secret  history  of  our  campaigns  could  be  writ- 
ten, it  would  be  found  that  not  a few  of  our  victo- 
ries, particularly  in  the  West,  have  been  due  to  the 
faithful  and  oftentimes  romantic  adventures  of  these 
scouts.  • 

A few  days  ago  there  came  into  General  Sher- 
man's lines  a portion  of  Trigg’s  Fifty-fourth  Vir- 
ginia Regiment — the  same  which  was  in  Humphrey 
Marshall's  army  at  Middle  Creek  when  that  fat 
Colonel  was  defeated  by  Garfield.  Donelsou, 
Vicksburg,  Chattanooga,  and  other  national  victo- 
ries, have  told  upon  these  soldiers’  first  love  for  se- 
cession. 


THE  CHINCHA  ISLANDS. 

Public  attention  has  been  of  late  especially  di- 
rected to  the  Guano  Islands,  the  occupation  of  which 
by  a Spanish  squadron  we  illustrate  on  this  page. 
The  Chixcha  Islands  are  situated  in  the  Pacific, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Peru,  to  which  country  they 
belong.  They  are  three  in  number,  inconsiderable 
as  to  size,  and  about  ten  miles  distant  from  the  port 
of  Pisco.  These  desolate  solitudes  are  solely  im- 
portant by  reason  of  the  guano  which  through  a se- 
ries of  years  has  accumulated  from  the  excrements 
of  various  marine  birds,  forming  beds,  sometimes  of 
a brown  and  sometimes  of  a rose  color,  which  in 
certain  places  rise  to  the  height  of  120  faet.  The 
huts  of  the  inhabitants  are  built  on  the  guano  it- 
self. The  means  of  subsistence  on  these  islands, 
even  to  water,  have  to  be  drawn  from  the  main 
land.  This  makes  the  cost  of  living  very  great. 
A hotel  has  been  established  there,  ottering  to  trav- 
elers comfortable  accommodation.  The  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  are  workmen  who  are  continually 
employed  in  transporting  the  hard  guano  to  depots 
for  exportation. 

The  Spanish  authorities  having  disclaimed  all 
connection  with  Admiral  Pinzon’s  seizure  of  the 
Chincha  Islands,  and  having  withdrawn  their  fleet, 
there  is  no  apprehension  of  farther  difficulty. 


MY  SERVICE  OF  PLATE. 

Not  long  ago  I was  presented  by  a circle  of  ad- 
miring friends  with  a service  of  plate. 

I use -the  term  admiring  in  a figurative  sense, 
mind ; not  that  I am  incapable  of  exciting  admira- 
tion in  the  opposite  sex,  but  because  this  particular 
circle  of  friends  was  composed  entirely  of  men,  with 
the  weaknesses  of  men,  including  envy,  jealousy, 
etc.,  and  because  I have  been  made  painfully  aware 
since  that  some  of  them  entertained  feelings  toward 
me  bordering  on  dislike,  which  necessarily  pre- 
cludes sentiments  of  admiration. 

I am  what  angry  tax-payers  call  a public  serv- 
ant ; an  upper  servant,  however,  being  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  bureaus  in  a certain  department  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  is  customary  every  year  in  this  department  for 
one  of  the  chief  clerks  to  receive,  and  the  underlings 
to  present,  a testimonial,  in  the  shape  generally  of 
a silver  sendee,  procured  by  voluntary  subscriptions 
from  all  the  employes.  As  these  presentations  are 
confined  to  the  chief  clerks,  a few,  in  fact  many,  of 
the  underlings,  with  the  pettiness  inherent  in  our 
fallen  natures,  are  mean  enough  to  regard  these 
voluntary  subscriptions  in  the  light  of  forced  con- 
tributions, and  to  class  them  with  the  monthly  levy 
on  our  salaries  for  party  purposes,  which  really  is 
odious  and  tyrannical,  but  to  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  submit  by  the  uncertain  tenure  of  political 
positions. 

Last  year  it  was  Van  Ricketts  the  First  Auditor’s 
turn  to  receive ; the  year  before  Sweetser  the  Cash- 
ier accepted ; and  this  year  Palafox  Primrose,  your 
most  obedient,  was  honored  with,  as  I premised,  a 
sendee  of  plate. 

Yes,  honored!  to  my  great  regret  and  misfortune, 
as  I will  shortly  make  apparent. 

The  gift  is  invariably  made  on  Christmas-eve ; 
and  it  is  etiquette  for  the  designated  recipient,  al- 
though aware  of  the  intended  honor  months  before, 
to  affect  profound  ignorance  of  what  is  going  to  take 
place ; to  be  blind  to  the  subscription-list  passing 
under  his  nose;  and,  moreover,  to  be  unusually 
bland  a*id  amiable  to  all  in  the  office:  this  last  cir- 
cumstance exposing  him  to  the  designs  of  any  un- 
scrupulous employfi  who  may  take  advantage  of  the 
complacent  mood  of  his  superior  to  “hedge”  the 
amount  of  his  subscription  by  borrowing.  T!  :s 
happened  to  me,  who,  although  not  a lending  mnu, 
was  obliged — yes  obliged — to  give  (for  it  were  a 
mockery  to  call  it  lending)  sundry  sums,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  eighty-two  dollars,  the  week 
preceding  my  reception  of  the  plate.  Of  course  it 
is  impossible  to  refuse;  the  meanest  miser  alive 
couldn’t  be  guilty  of  that  at  a moment  when  his  fel- 
low-citizens are  bestirring  themselves  to  offer  him 
a proof  of  their  love  and  esteem  in  an  elegant,  cost- 
ly, and  substantial  shape.  Of  course  a man  feels 
flattered— highly  so— and  can’t  help  telling  his  wife 
about  it  beforehand,  as  I did,  rather  incautiously, 
as  it  chanced ; for  she  naturally  confided  the  im- 
portant information  to  other  ladies,  who  in  turn 
confided  it  to  their  husbands ; so  that,  in  the  natu- 
ral confusion  of  tenses  incidental  to  the  verbal 
transmission  of  news,  it  was  spread  abroad  and  bo 
lieved  that  I actually  was  in  possession  of  the  testi. 
mdnial  a wtt?k  before  the  presentation,  much  to  my 
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nnnoyancc,  as  I was  obliged  to  receive  congratula- 
tions with  counterfeit  looks  of  blank  surprise,  and 
practice  the  most  unblushing  deception  and  insin- 
cerity. However,  it  was  impossible  to  find  fault 
with  Emma  (that  is  Mrs.  Primrose)  for  her  indis- 
creet and  premature  revelations ; for  the  dear  wo- 
man was  as  highly  flattered  at  the  forthcoming  hon- 
or as  I was — certainly  more  demonstratively  de- 
lighted, for  she  set  about  immediately  making  prep- 
arations for  the  event.  She  mentioned  at  once  the 
necessity  of  receiving  the  committee  appointed  to 
wait  on  me  in  a proper  manner,  and  suggested  that 
the  drawing-rooms  needed  new  curtains  and  a new 
carpet,  hinting  also  at  the  propriety  of  our  two 
daughters  having  new  apparel,  to  say  nothing,  which 
she  did  say,  about  her  own  attire. 

I ventured  a mild  objection.  ‘ 1 My  dear  Emma,  ” 
said  I,  “ why  not  receive  our  friends  at  our  plain 
and  happy  fireside  without  ostentation?  Why 
should  we  tlepart  from  that  republican  simplicity 
which  has  ever  been  our  ornament  and  pride,  and 
which  we  have  inherited,  with  other  virtues,  from 
our  Revolutionary  forefathers  ?” 

“ Mv  dear  Palafox,”  replied  my  wife,  banishing 
my  objections  with  a kiss,  “this  is  no  ordinary  oc- 
casion. I have  always  had  a profound  contempt  for 
testimonials  in  general ; and  were  this  one  of  those 
silly,  unmeaning  ceremonies,  arising  from  vanity 
and  mutual  admiration,  I would  not  stir  a hand  or 
foot  to  receive  them ; but  this  is  altogether  differ- 
ent. I know  it  to  be  but  the  genuine  and  sponta- 
neous expression  of  esteem  from  those  who  know 
yon  best,  and  have  had  the  amplest  opportunity 
to  judge  you,  and  recognize  your  worth  and  abil- 
ity. ”, 

“Well,  well,  Emma,”  said  I,  with  a smile,  “per- 
haps it  is  so.  Do  as  you  like,  my  love."  And  I 
tfecidcd  from  that  moment  that.  Mrs.  Primrose  took 
the  right  view  of  the  matter;  for  she  is  a woman  of 
uncommon  keenness  of  perception,  and  an  excellent 
judge  of  human  nature. 

My  house  is  a small  and  modest  one ; but  on  the 
auspicious  occasion  1 may  say  it  presented  quite  a 
brillihnt  appearance.  The  new  carpet  was  re- 
splendent ; Mrs.  Primrose  and  our  daughters  Emma 
and  Susan  were  effulgent ; and  I was  attired  with 
my  usual  good  taste  in  a new  suit  of  clothes  and  a 
scintillating  scarf. 

The  committee  came  toward  evening,  preceded 
by  a porter,  who  deposited,  or  rather  dropped,  a 
heavy  package  wrapped  in  brown  paper  on  the  cen- 
tre-table of  our  front  drawing-room.  My  family 
and  I affected  total  unconcern  at  this  proceeding, 
as  in  duty  bound,  and  awaited  the  action  of  the 
committee,  whom  we  rose  to  meet  with  cordial  yet 
serious  and  becoming  greetings. 

The  spokesman,  my  intimate  friend  Swectser, 
the  most  effective  stump-speaker  in  the  Thirtieth 
Ward,  now  addressed  me  in  a speech  of  uncommon 
power,  and  which  my  modesty  forbids  me  to  repeat 
at  length.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  alluded  in  very 
complimentary  terms  to  my  long  career  of  useful- 
ness as  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Government , 
to  my  unswerving  fidelity,  unshaken  loyalty,  and 
unimpeachable  integrity  while  in  the  service  of  said 
Government ; touching  also  on  the  enviable  reputa- 
tion I enjoyed  as  a fellow-citizen,  a husband,  a fa- 
ther, and  an  accountant.  Then,  with  a graceful 
wave  of  his  hand  the  orator  directed  my  attention 
to  the  service,  now  free  from  its  envelopes  and  shin- 
ing in  splendor,  in  the  following  words  : “The  na- 
tion, Sir,  owes  you  a debt  of  -gratitude  which  it  is 
unable  to  pay ; but  we,  Sir,  as  an  integral  portion 
of  that  nation,  and  as  representatives  of  your  fellow- 

citizens  in  the  employ  of  the Department  of 

the  United  States  of  America,  beg  to  tender  you, 
Sir,  this  service  of  plate  as  a trifling  token  of  our 
esteem  and  regard  for  your  manifold  virtues,  talents, 
and  worth.” 

This  glowing  eulogiiun  overwhelmed  me.  My 
heart  swelled,  my  eyes  filled,  and  my  tongue  clave 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.  I could  only  shake  the 
hands  of  Sweetser  and  the  rest  of  the  committee 
with  silent  emotion  and  felt  supremely  liappy,  and 
that  I deserved  it  all. 

My  wife  and  the  girls  were  equally  overcome, 
but  soon  recovered  sufficient  composure  to  wipe 
their  ayes  and  order  Bridget  to  throw  aside  the  slid- 
ing doors  of  the  back-parlor  where  a sumptuous 
banquet  awaited  the  attention  and  appetite  of  our 
friends.  I could  only  wave  them  toward  the  table, 
and  with  commendable  alacrity  they  devoted  them- 
selves, without  useless  ceremony,  to  the  choice 
Champagne,  Bourbon,  and  brandy  I had  with  gener- 
ous forethought  provided  for  their  delectation. 

I can  say  with  truth  that  that  was  the  proudest 
moment  of  my  life.  I felt  now  that  my  abilities 
had  at  last  met  with  due  appreciation,  and,  in  fact, 
and  in  my  mind’s  eye,  I saw  my  way  clear  to  at 
least  a seat  in  Congress. 

The  committee  did  justice  to  our  hospitality,  and 
it  was  very  late,  or  rather  early,  when  they  left. 
Three  of  them,  owing  to  the  festivities  falling  in 
their  knee-joints,  were  unable  to  walkfliome,  and 
had  to  be  conveyed  in  the  bottom  of  a baker’s  cart 
(the  only  vehicle  procurable  at  that  hour),  but  these 
were  enthusiasts  who  threw  their  whole  souls  into 
every  undertaking. 

We  slept  but  little,  if  any,  the  remainder  of  that 
night.  It  took  at  least  two  hours  after  our  guests 
had  departed  to  thoroughly  examine  the  gift  and 
review  the  ceremony  and  entertainment.  “ I must 
say,  my  dear,  that  the  whole  affair  is  highly  credit- 
able indeed  to  all  concerned,”  remarked  I to  Mrs. 
P.  “ Very,  very  creditable.” 

“Yes,  love,”  replied  my  wife,  with  her  eyes  still 
on  the  silver;  “it  is  so  gratifying  also  to  find  that 
one  has  so  many  warm  and  devoted  friends.” 

“ It  is  indeed.  It  would  be  gratifying  to  any 
one's  feelings.  It  is  to  mine,”  I acknowledged  with 
proud  consciousness  and  with  a glow  of  satisfaction 
still  on  my  countenance  as  I stood  warming  my 
back  at  the  fire. 

“And  what  an  heir-loom  this  will  be,  Palafox! 
Just  think  ! — your  great-grandchildren  will  cherish 
each  piece,  and  point  with  pride  to  the  inscription  : 

1 Presented  to  I’alufox  Primrose,  Esq.,  Christinas, 
1863,  bv  the— ’”  [Yl  ^ 1 1 i " |* 

“ Is  'Mr.  Spinneyimwli,  thatliftleTellow  with  the 


[ heavy  mustache,  married  ?”  interrupted  my  (laugh- 
ter Susan. 

']  his  introduced  a new  train  of  ideas  ; and,  with 
a yawn,  1 suggested  the  propriety  of  retiring  for  the 
remainder  of  the  night. 

“ Let  us  put  the  silver  away  before  we  go.  But 
where  shall  we  put  it?  It  won’t  be  safe  to  leave  it 
here,  ” 6aid  Mrs.  P. 

“True,  Emma;  true.  I think  that,  for  this 
night,  we  had  better  each  take  a piece  to  bed- with 
us.  That  will  be  the  safest  plan.” 

And  so  Mrs.  Primrose  and  I hid  the  salver  be- 
tween the  mattresses  of  our  bed,  and  the  tea-pot 
under  the  bolster ; while  the  girls  took  charge  of 
the  cream-jug  and  sugar-bowl.  The  tea-pot — or, 
rather,  the  possession  of  it — made  a wakeful  pillow, 
for  my  thoughts  would  revert  to  certain  ideas  en- 
gendered by  Mrs.  Primrose’s  last  remark,  and  which 
cxcit#  apprehensions  of  a rather  unpleasant  nature. 
The  morning  brought  but  little  reassurance.  I am 
not  a rash  man ; but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  a 
cautious  one — in  fact,  a nervously  cautious  one. 
My  dwelling  is  a detached  one,  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  and  near  an  unquiet  and  disorderly  neigh- 
borhood ; hence  I think  I was  justified  in  feeling  for 
the  safety  of  my  family  while  in  possession  of  such 
a tempting  bait  for  burglars. 

I went  to  business,  and  received  the  congratula- 
tion of  the  clerks  with  my  elation  much  subdued, 
especially  as  I noted  that  some  of  them  appeared 
rather  dissatisfied,  and  as  if  they  looked  upon  me 
in  the  light  of  an  extortioner.  If  so,  they  little 
thought  how  they  were  being  avenged. 

I took  homo  with  me  that  evening  an  abundance 
of  bolts,  long  and  strong,  and  a six-shooter.  Mrs. 
Primrose  turned  a little  pale  at  the  sight  of  the 
weapon  and  my  determined  aspect,  but  said  nothing. 

! She  awoke  me,  however,  several  times  during  the 
night  to  listen,  so  that  I passed  a somewhat  rest- 
less one. 

“ My  dear,  why  not  buy  a safe — a burglar-proof 
one?”  suggested  Mrs.  P. ; “then  we  might  sleep 
in  perfect  security.” 

I merely  answered  that  a burglar-proof  safe  was 
an  expensive  expedient,  costing  probably  as  much 
as  the  service  was  worth ; and  hinted  that  I had 
already  laid  out  as  much  money  in  honor  of  the 
testimonial  as  I could  afford. 

The  following  evening  Bridget,  our  faithful  hand- 
maiden, brought  the  unwelcome  intelligence  that 
the  fact  of  our  possessing  the  testimonial  was  known 
in  the  disorderly  neighborhood ; that  children  had 
been  hanging  on  our  palings  all  the  afternoon  to 
catch  a glimpse  of  it;  and  that  she  had  heard  it 
talked  about  in  the  grocery  between  several  men 
of  indigent  appearance. 

“ D— n the  service !”  I exclaimed;  “ I wish  it 
were  further!” 

“ Husli-sh-sh !”  said  my  gentle  helpmeet,  re- 
proving the  hasty  objurgation.  “Palafox,  that’s 
rather  ungenerous  to  our  kind  friends.  It  may  be 
somewhat  annoying  for  the  present,  but  think  of 
the  pride  of  your  great-grandchildren.” 

I was  on  the  point  of  anathematizing  those  un- 
born innocents,  when  fortunately  Mrs.  Primrose 
stopped  my  mouth  with  her  little  hand  and  prevent- 
ed me. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  we  can  do,  dear.  We  can 
get  a Patent  Magnetic  Alarm  Telegraph,  that  I see 
advertised,  and  have  the  wires  affixed  to  every  door 
and  window,  and  in  case  anyone  attempted  to  enter 
bells  would  bo  set  a-ringing  that  would  arouse  the 
whole  household.” 

“A  very  good  idea  indeed,  Emma;  I’ll  order 
one  to-morrow.  Meanwhile  I’ll  step  down  to  the 
station-house  and  have  a talk  with  the  police  on  the  ' 
subject.” 

As  a prudent  man  I deemed  it  my  duty  to  notify 
the  authorities  of  the  suspicious  excitement  preva- 
lent in  the  disorderly  neighborhood  on  the  subject  ; 
of  my  testimonial. 

“Iam  glad  you  mentioned  it,”  said  the  sergeant 
on  duty,  “for  there’s  a ‘lush  dram’  in  the  avenue 
near  you,  much  frequented  by  ‘crossmen,’  * knucks,’ 
and  ‘koniackers,’  and  you  had  better  keep  a sharp 
look  to  your  locks.  I’ll  direct  the  men  to  keep  an 
eye  on  your  premises,  however,  and  we’ll  put  ’em 
‘ dead  to  rights’  if  am-  thing  is  attempted.” 

At  my  request  the  gentlemanly  officer  explained 
that  ‘ ‘ lush  drum”  meant  a low  dram-shop  patron- 
ized by  thieves;  that  “crossmen”  were  house- 
breakers; “ knucks”  pickpockets ; and  “koniack- 
ers” pasgers  of  counterfeit  money. 

This  was  explicit,  if  not  reassuring;  and  when  I 
went  home  I followed  the  officer’s  advice,  and  kept 
a\-ery  sharp  look  to  my  locks.  It  was  too  bitterly 
cold  that  night  to  delude  one’s  self  into  the  belief 
that  the  vigilant  police  had  the  promised  eye  on  my 
pre'mises,  and  I had  a horrid  dream  that  a detach- 
ment of  crossmen  and  koniackers  from  the  lush 
drum,  armed  with  bludgeons  and  daggers,  had  fe- 
loniously invaded  our  bedchamber. 

The  next  night  we  had  the  protection  of  the 
Patent  Magnetic  Alarm  Telegraph;  but  Bridget, 
who  had  sat  up  rather  late  with  a cousin  “from  the 
wars,”  thought  she  heard  a noise  in  the  back-yard, 
and,  forgetting  the  alarm  telegmph,  threw  up  the 
dining-room  window  without  detaching  the  wire. 
Instantly  a frightful  tintinnabulation  resounded 
throughout  the  house,  and  Mrs.  Primrose  and  the 
girls  were  thrown  into  convulsions  of  terror. 
Alarmed  at  the  condition  of  my  poor  spouse,  I 
dared  not  leave  her  to  ascertain  wliat  had  hap- 
pened ; and  for  a few  minutes,  that  seemed  hours, 
we  suffered  indescribable  fears,  when  Bridget  ar- 
rived to  explain  the  mishap  and  relieve  our  appre- 
hensions. 

“Emma,”  said  I at  breakfast  the  next  morning, 
“that  sendee  is  undoubtedly  a flattering  testimo- 
nial, but  it  is  also  a nuisance.  I would  like,"  I 
added,  faintly,  “to— to— sell  it." 

“Palafox,  surely  you  are  not  in  earnest,”  said 
Mrs.  P.,  gravely;  “for  my  part,  I would  rather 
undergo  untold  torments  than  part  with  it  in  that 
way.” 

“Well,  Mrs.  Primrose,”  said  I,  in  a determined 
tone,  “I  suppose  we  must  keep  it  here  until  after 
New-Year’s  Day,  for  the  whole  department  prom- 
ises to  visit  ua  on  that  day,  and  the  silver  must  be 
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on  exhibition ; but  after  that  I will  not  consent  to 
keep  it  any  longer,  and  subject  you  and  the  girls  to 
such  constant  frights.” 

A new  expedient  suggested  itself  to  Mrs.  P. 
“Why  not  keep  it  in  some  bank?  Have  a neat 
mahogany  case  lined  with  velvet,  made  to  contain 
it,  and  keep  it  in  some  bank  where  we  can  have  it 
at  a moment’s  notice.” 

“An  excellent  idea,  my  dear;  I never  thought 
of  it.  I’ll  order  the  case  at  once.” 

Meanwhile  New-Year’s  Day  came,  and  with  it  a 
host  of  clerks  fr  • the  department,  who  brought 
their  friends,  and  a.!  admired  the  service,  and  all 
preferred  quenching  their  thirst  in  Champagne  than 
in  tea  or  coffee.  And  some  did  so,  I regret  to  say, 
with  an  avidity  that  betrayed  their  intention  of 
getting  the  worth  of  their  subscription  in  wine.. 

The  mahogany  case  was  finished,  and  1 called 
on  the  cashier  of  the  bank  where  I keep  my  little 
account  and  stated  my  wishes. 

“ My  dear  Sir,  we  would  oblige  you  with  pleas- 
ure, but  I wouldn’t  advise  you  to  leave  it  here. 
Tho  bank  could  not  assume  the  least  responsibility 
of  such  a deposit ; and  this  being  something  that 
you  prize  far  beyond  its  intrinsic  value,  why,  if  it 
were  lost  or  stolen — ” 

“Oh,”  said  I,  rather  eagerly,  “ I would  not  ex- 
pect 3’ou  to  assume  the  slightest  responsibility.  I 
should  bo  perfectly  satisfied  even  if  it  were  lost, 
knowing  that  I had  left  it  at  my  risk.” 

There  was  sincerity  in  my  tones,  but  the  cashier 
was  evidently  bent  on  refusing  me. 

“ Cm !"  he  replied.  “Well;  but  tho  difficulty 
is,  wo  have  no  room  to  spare  for  it.  It  is  altogeth- 
er too  cumbersome.  I would  oblige  you  other- 
wise ; but  in  this  case  tho  case  is  tho  objection — ha, 
ha!  Do  you  take?" 

I left  him  in  despair,  but  calm  despair,  with  my 
mind  fully  made  up  to  fling  the  confounded  testi- 
monial into  tho  river  ere  I would  pass  another  night 
of  such  tribulation  as  I had  undergone. 

Fortunately,  on  my  way  to  consummate  my  in- 
tention of  consigning  the  silver  to  the  locker  of 
David  Jones,  a symbol  met  my  gloomy  gaze  that 
bade  me  hope  and  be  of  good  cheer — an  insignia 
that  betokened  the  habitation  of  one  devoted  to  re- 
lieving the  necessities  of  tho  distressed ; of  a phi- 
lanthropist full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  and 
of  money — a responsible  man  who  invited  my  con- 
fidence, and  to  whom,  in  a short  interview,  I im- 
parted my  desires.  Ho  promised  instant  relief,  and 
in  the  most  generous  manner  offered  not  only  to 
take  charge  of  the  testimonial,  but  also  to  lend  me 
a handsome  sum  of  money  for  the  privilege  of  being 
custodian. 

I went  home  with  a light  heart.  The  next  day 
my  friend  was  in  possession  of  the  silver.  He  has 
it  now.  He  gave  me  his  bond  to  return  it  at  any 
time  I might  want  it;  and  although  I would  have 
preferred  being  under  no  further  obligations  to  him, 
yet  he  insisted  so  strongly  on  it,  that,  rather  than 
hurt  Ins  feelings,  I accepted  a little  loan,  which  my 
great-grandchildren,  if  they  wish  to  point  with  pride 
to  the  inscription,  may  repay  with,  of  course,  inter- 
est. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I will  state,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  any  who  may  be  now  or  hereafter  afflicted 
with  a testimonial,  that  my  benefactor’s  name  is 
Mr.  Aaron  Abednego,  the  pawnbroker. 


TWO  VISIONS. 

• L 

I saw  her  in  the  stately  dance 
Move  proudly,  like  a queen; 

Her  perfect  head  was  raised,  her  glance 
Was  steady,  calm,  serene. 

I said,  “Would  that  the  world  of  such  were  full, 
For  she  is  very  beautiful!” 

IL 

I saw  her  by  the  low  bedside 
Of  sickness  gently  move; 

Upon  her  face  no  look  of  pride, 

But  sympathy  and  love. 

I said,  “Would  that  the  world  of  such  were  full, 
For  she  is  more  than  beautiful!” 


MARIE;  OR,  THE  BLUE  HAND- 
KERCHIEF. 

Toward  the  close  of  October,  on  a fine  day  which 
I well  remember,  though  so  many  years  have  since 
elapsed,  I was  returning  on  foot  from  Orleans,  to  the 
ancient  Chateau  de  Bardy,  one  of  those  relics  of  a 
former  age  which  have  always  an  interest  from  old 
associations.  The  road  wound  circuitously  among 
the  hills ; the  sun  was  shining  brightly  on  the  green 
fields  and  tho  little  cottages  half  hidden  in  their 
trees ; the  air,  soft  and  warm,  was  laden  with  the 
rich  odor  of  fruit,  and  Nature  all  around  me  seemed 
to  riot  in  the  luxury  of  life.  Some  distance  in  ad- 
vance, and  on  the  same  road,  a regiment  of  the  Gar- 
do  Etranghre  was  marching  leisurely  along,  the  gay 
uniforms  forming  a brilliant  contrast  with  the  tran- 
quil air  which  seemed  to  spread  itself  over  tho  coun- 
try. I pushed  quickly  on,  for  I wanted  to  listen  to 
the  music  of  their  band,  of  which  I could  only  catch 
a few  distant  notes ; but  as  3 drew  nearer,  the  music 
censed,  and  the  drum  only  beat  from  time  to  time, 
to  mark^ho  measured  step  of  the  soldiers.  After 
half  an  hour  I came  up  with  them,  and  I was  sur- 
prised and  pleased  to  recognize  in  one  of  the  officers 
a friend  whom  I had  known  in  Paris.  We  saluted 
each  other,  and  walked  on  together  in  conversation, 
when  the  regiment  suddenly  wheeled  off  the  road,  1 
and  halted  on  a little  common  beside  it,  surrounded 
almost  entirely  with  fir-trees. 

“You  are  about  to  manoeuvre,  I suppose?” 

“No,"  said  the  captain,  with  a shrug  of  his  shoul- 
ders, “ we  have  a bud  job  here.  They  are  about  to 
try,  and  probably  shoot,  a soldier  of  my  company, 
for  having  robbed  the  peasant  he  was  billeted  on.” 

“What!  judge  him  and  condemn  him  and  exe- 
cute him,  all  in  the  same  moment?” 

“’Tis  according  to  the  articles,”  answered  he. 
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The  word,  in  his  sense,  was  unanswerable ; as  if 
in  these  articles  every  thing  had  been  provided  for — 
crime  and  chastisement,  justice  and  humanity  it- 
self. 

“Come,”  said  the  captain,  “follow  me,  if  you 
have  any  curiosity ; it  will  soon  be  over.” 

Instinctively  I followed  him,  for  I was  desirous 
of  seeing  the  end  of  this  strange  drama. 

The  regiment  was  formed  in  a square;  behind 
the  second  line,  and  at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  a few 
of  the  soldiers  were  digging  a grave.  A cold  chill 
ran  through  me  as  I saw  it.  But  still  it  was  quite 
possible  that  the  culprit  might  be  declared  innocent, 
and  I consoled  myself  with  the  reflection. 

In  the  centre  of  the  square,  eight  officers  were 
sitting  upon  drums,  and  a ninth,  to  the  right  of  them 
and  a little  in  advance,  wrote  from  time  to  time  a 
few  words  on  a sheet  of  paper,  which  was  spread  out 
oil  his  knees ; but  he  seemed  to  me  to  do  it  negli- 
gently, and  as  a mere  matter  of  form. 

The  prisoner  was  summoned.  He  was  a young 
man,  of  fine  appearance,  and  with  a frank,  open 
look,  which  was  in  itself  a recommendation  ; and 
with  him  a woman  advanced,  who  was  the  only 
witness  in  the  matter. 

The  colonel  turned  toward  her,  and  was  about  to 
interrogate  her,  when  tho  soldier  stepped  forward. 

‘ ‘ ’Tis  useless, ” said  he ; “I  confess  every  thing ; 
it  is  I who  have  stolen  the  handkerchief  of  this  wo- 
man.” 

“ You,  Titer,”  said  tho  colonel,  “yon  have  always 
passed  for  an  honest  fellow.” 

“ ’Tis  true,  colonel,  I have  always  tried  to  please 
iny  officers.  ’Tis  not  for  myself  I stole  it;  ’tis  for 
Marie.” 

“For  what  Mario?” 

“For  Marie  who  lives  yonder,  in  the  country ; 
’tis  by  Areneberg,  by  tho  great  tree  that—  Shall 
I never  see  her  again  ?” 

“Explain  yourself,  Titer.  I can  not  compre- 
hend you.” 

“My  colonel,  read,  I pray,  this  letter.”  And  he 
handed  him  the  followihg  letter,  every  word  of 
which  is  living  in  my  memory : 

“Titer,  dear  Friend,— I avail  myself  of  Arnold,  the 
recruit,  who  is  engaged  in  thy  regiment,  to  send  to  thee 
this  letter  and  a silk  purse  which  I have  made  after  thy 
wish.  I hid  myself  from  my  father  to  make  it ; for  lie 
scolds  me  always  for  loving  thee  so  much,  and  tells  me 
thou  wilt  never  come  back.  But  thou  wilt  come  back, 
Titer?  Even  if  thou  dost  not,  I shnll  stSl  love  thee.  Did 
I not  promise  thee,  on  the  day  when  thou  broughtest  me 
my  blue  kerchief  at  the  dance  at  Areneberg?  When  shall 
I again  see  thee  ? It  gives  me  pleasure  to  hear  thou  art 
esteemed  by  thy  officers,  loved  by  thy  comrades.  But 
thou  hast  still  two  years.  Pass  them  quickly,  and  then 
we  will  marry  at  the  last.  Adieu,  Titer,  dear  friend. 

“Tnr  dear  Marie. 

“P.S.— Try  to  send  mo  something  from  France;  not 
for  fear  that  I forget  tliae,  but  that  I may  carry  it  with 
me.  But  thou  must  kiss  what  thou  sendest,  for  I am  sure 
I shall  find  at  once  the  place  of  thy  kiss.” 

When  the  letter  had  been  read  Titer  again  spoke. 
“Arnold,”  said  he,  “'brought  me  that  letter  last 
night,  when  I received  my  billet.  All  night  I liad 
no  sleep ; for  I was  thinking  of  my  country  and 
of  Marie.  She  had  asked  of  me  something  from 
France ; but  I had  no  money,  for  I have  engaged 
my  pay  for  three  months  to  set  free  my  brother  and 
cousin,  who  are  returned  to  their  country  now  a few 
days  past.  This  morning  I got  up  to  leave,  and  I 
opened  my  window.  A blue  kerchief  was  hanging 
on  a cord.  It  was  like  Marie’s ; it  had  the  same 
color,  the  same  white  lines  in  it.  I had  the  weak- 
ness to  take  it.  I placed  it  in  my  haversack,  and 
I descended  to  the  street ; but  I repented,  and  I was 
returning  to  the  house  when  the  woman  ran  after 
me.  The  handkerchief  was  found  on  me.  I have 
told  the  truth.  The  articles  say  I am  to  be  shot. 
Shoot  me,  then,  but  do  not  despise  me.” 

The  judges  could  not  hide  their  emotion.  Who 
could  ? But  when  it  was  put  to  the  vote  he  was 
condemned  to  death  unanimously.  He  listened  to 
the  sentence  with  calmness,  and  then,  approaching 
the  captain,  he  prayed  of  him  that  he  would  lend 
him  four  francs.  The  captain  handed  them  to  him. 

And  then  I saw  him  turn  to  the  woman,  to  whom 
the  handkerchief  had  been  restored,  and  I heard 
these  words : 

“Here,  Madame,  are  four  francs:  I know  not 
if  the  handkerchief  be  worth  more ; but  if  it  be,  I 
am  giving  my  life  for  it  as  well.  I pray  you,  then, 
to  let  me  take  it.” 

The  poor  woman,  trembling  and  horrified,  let  it 
drop  from  her  hand,  and  Titer,  taking  it  from  the 
ground,  walked  back  to  the  officer. 

“My  officer,”  said  he,  in  a tone  that  it  was  suf- 
focating to  hear,  and  that  brought  tears  into  all 
eyes,  “ in  two  years  you  will  return  to  our  mount- 
ains; you  will  again  see  them.  Ask  for  Marie, 
then,  at  Areneberg ; all  the  village  knows  Marie — 
she  is  so  good.  My  officer,  give  her  this  handker- 
chief from  poor  Titer ; but  ah  ! do  not  say  at  what 
price  he  bought  it.  You  promise  ?” 

“I  promise,”  replied  the  other,  the  tears  rolling 
down  his  swarthy  cheeks. 

And  then  Titer  knelt  down  and  began  to  recom- 
mend his  soul  to  God.  As  for  me,  I could  no  lon- 
ger bear  this  horrible  spectacle — this  martyrdom 
of  an  innocent  whom  Nature  herself  absolved.  I 
crawled  away,  sick  with  horror,  my  limbs  trem- 
bling under  me,  and  a weight  hanging  heavily  on 
my  heart,  and  threw  myself  into  the  wood,  that  I 
might  not  see  the  cruel  tragedy  about  to  happen. 

“Just  Heavens!”  I cried,  as  I leaned  almost  in 
weakness  against  the  trunk  of  a tree;  “of  what 
impieties  is  not  man  guilty ! Not  even  for  an  hour 
can  he  be  good  and  kind.  Tigers  are  more  merci- 
ful. We  are  to  each  other  wolves  or  divinities. 
God  pardon  this  hapless  one—” 

The  echo  of  the  muskets  rang  through  the  wood ; 
the  very  leaves  seemed  to  tremble  as  it  rolled  from 
tree  to  tree.  I fell  upon  my  knees;  I wept  aloud. 

By-and-bv,  when  all  was  quiet,  I stole  out  of  the 
wood.  . They  had  all  gone.  All  ? Alas ! I turn- 
ed again  to  the  road,  and  I shuddered  to  see,  at  a 
little  distance,  the  short  grass  crimsoned  with  ghast- 
ly stains;  close  by  was  a mound  of  new-dug  earth. 
I broke  down  a branch  from  one  of  the  trees,  and 
fashioned  it  into  a rude  cross ; and  I planted  it  on  the 
nnkrp'^^pr  Titer  lies,  forgotten  bv 
all  tiler  world  save  by  me  and  perhaps  by  Marie. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

J.  H.  Winslow  & Co., 

100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  Ac.,  &, c. 

Worth  $500,000. 

To  be  sold  for  One  Dollar  each 
without  regard  to  value,  and 
not  to  be  paid  for  till  you 
know  what  you  are  to  get. 

splendid  lest  is 

Of  Artioies  to  bo  sold  far  One 
Dollar  each. 


100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches $115  00  each. 

100  Gold  Watches 70  00  each. 

900  Ladies*  Gold  Watches 40  00  each. 

500  Ladies’  and  Gent's  Silver  Watches . . IS  00  each. 

8000  Vest  and  Neck  Chains 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  Gold  Band  Bracelets 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

3000  “ “ “ 3 00  to  5 00  each. 

3000  Cameo  Brooches 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

8000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Brooches 4 00  to  G 00  each. 

3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Brooches. . 4 00  to  G 00  each. 
3000  Coral,  Opal,  and  Em.  Brooches . 4 00  to  0 00  each. 

30U0  Cameo  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  6 00  each. 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Ear  Drops 4 00  to  0 00  each. 

3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Ear  Drops.  4 00  to  6 00  each. 
8000  Coral,  Em.,  and  Opal  Ear  Drops  4 00  to  8 00  each. 

5100  Gent's  Breast  Pins 2 50  to  8 00  each. 

8000  Watch  Keys « 2 00  to  6 00  each. 

5000  Fob  and  Ribbon  Slides 2 00  to  0 00  each. 

6000  Seta  of  Bosom  Studs 2 50  to  GOO  each. 

5000  Sleeve  Buttons 2 50  to  G 00  each. 

6000  Plain  Rings 2 50  to  5 00  each. 

6000  Stone  Set  Rings 2 50  to  GOO  each. 

6000  Lockets 2 50  to  10  00  each. 

5000  Sets  Ladies'  Jewelry 5 00  to  10  00  each. 

10000  Gold  Pens,  Silver  M'ted  Holders  4 00  to  5 00  each. 
10000  Gold  Pena,  with  Silver  Extension 

Cases  and  Pencils 4 00  to  0 00  each. 


All  of  the  above  list  of  Goods  will  be  sold  for  one  dollar 
each.  Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what 
each  one  can  have,  are  first  put  Into  envelopes,  sealed  up, 
and  mixed;  and  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  re- 
gard to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair 
chance.  On  receipt  of  the  Certificate,  you  will  see  what 
you  can  have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  one 
dollar  and  take  the  article  or  not. 

In  all  transactions  by  mail,  we  shall 
charge  for  forwarding  the  Certificates, 
paying  postage,  and  doing  the  busi- 
ness, 25  cents  each,  which  must  be  in- 
closed when  the  Certificate  is  sent  for. 
Five  Certificates  will  be  sent  for  §1 
eleven  for  $2 ; thirty  for  $5 ; sixty-five 
for  $10 ; and  a hundred  for  $15. 

Agents.—' Those  acting  as  Agents  will  be  allowed  ten 
cents  on  every  Certificate  ordered  by  them,  provided  their 
remittance  amounts  to  one  dollar.  Agents  will  collect  25 
cents  for  every  Certificate,  and  remit  15  cents  to  ns,  either 
in  cash  or  postage  stamps.  Great  caution  should  be  used 
by  our  correspondents  in  regard  to  giving  their  correct  ad- 
dress, Town,  County,  and  State.  Address 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


AMERICAN 
GOLD  FEN  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Gold  Pens  and  Pencil  Cases  of  ev- 
ery description.  Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  oeelebeated 

Angular  Nibbed  Pen. 

AGENTS  WANTED  throughout  the  country.  Extra 
inducements  offered.  Large  discounts  made  to  the  trade. 
Send  for  our  descriptive  circular.  American  GoLn  Pen 
Co.,  No.  200  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


SEWING  MACHINE  AND  HAND 
NEEDLES. 

All  Kinds  at  BARTLETT’S,  442  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  Improved  Ridgewood  Smoking  Case. 


Send  for  Circular.  Ridgewood  Manuf.  Co.,  429  Broadway. 


The  West  Indian 

Hair  Curler, 

Warranted  to  curl  the  most  straight  and  stiff  Hair  on 
the  first  application,  either  into  short  ringlets  or  waving 
massive  curls.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  50  cts. 

’ Address  WALD  GILBERT  LYON, 

Box  5251,  New  York  Post  Office. 


Burnett’s  Kalliston 

Is  a luxury  for  the  bath.  It  has  a refreshing  perfume, 
excelling  anything  known  It  acts  upon  the  skin  like  a 
charm. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

IN  PLAYING  CARDS. 

LOVE  SCENES. 

Designs  from  French  Artists. 

The  nbove  new  Card  has  lifty-two  beautiful  pictures,  of 
elegant  design,  and  they  can  also  be  used  the  same  as  or- 
dinary playing  cards,  thus  combining  pleasure  with  nmtise- 
meut.  enclose  00  cents  and  two  red  stamps,  and  send  for 
sample  pack.  $5  per  dozen.  Liberal  discount  by  gross  to 
dealers,  li.  A.  CASWELL,  GO  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company, 

No.  31  NASSAU  STREET,  NEVY  YORK. 

Opposite  the  Post-Office. 

CASH  CAPITAL  AND  ACCUMULATION  OVER 

$1,600,000. 

The  triennial  dividend  of  profits  of  this  company  lias 
resulted  in  a bonus  or  addition  to  the  policy  of  more  than 
50  per  cent,  on  the  whole  premium  paid. 

The  dividends  are  paid  in  the  life-time  of  the  assured, 
thus  aiding  them  to  pay  future  premiums. 

POLICIES  are  made  incontestible  after  five  years  from 
date,  for  or  on  account  of  errors,  omissions,  and  misstate- 
ments in  the  application,  except  as  to  age. 

ANNUITIES  are  granted  on  favorable  terras. 

HENRY  STOKES,  President. 

C.  Y.  Wemple,  Secretary. 

J.  L.  Halsey,  Ass't  Set 

S.  N.  Stkiiiiiss,  Actuary. 


WANTED,  in  every  Town,  County,  StXte,  Terri- 
tory, and  Province,  eutei-prlsing  Agents  to  sell 
popular  Books,  Light  Works.  Small  capital,  ilberal  prof- 
its, quick  returns.  Particulars  by  return  post  on  receipt, 
of  stamp,  by  FOWLER  & WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Broker’s  Stock  of  Unredeemed  Goods , consisting 
of  a variety  of  rich  and  valuable  goods,  such  as  Gold  and 
Silver  Watches,  Ladies'  and  Gents’  Gold  Chains,  Gold 
Jewelry  of  every  description.  Dress  Goods,  Shawls,  Para- 
sols, Scarfs,  Silver  and  Silver-Plated  Ware,  Photograph 
Albums,  and  a variety  of  other  articles  valued  from  75 
cents  to  $200  each,  for  sale  at  one  dollar  for  each  article. 
For  further  particulars,  address 

ANDREWS  & CO.,  108  Sudbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Salem  Leg. 

This  Leg  is  light,  durable,  oomfortaub,  noiseless, 
simple  in  construction,  and  elegant  in  form.  It  dis- 
penses with  all  cords,  leaves  the  musoi.f.8  free  and  the 
CIRCULATION  UNIMPEDED,  is  adapted  to  ALL  CLASSES  of 
cases,  and  enables  the  wearer  to  walk  with  astonishing 
ease  and  naturalness  of  step.  For  CIRCULARS  contaiu- 
ing  full  particulars,  address  “ Salem  Leg  Company,  Salem, 
Mass.’’  Soldiers  preferring  this  Leg  can  receive  the  usual 
amount  of  government  aid. 

The  Summer  No.  of  MME.  DEMORESTS  MIRROR  of 
FASHIONS  Now  Ready A brilliant  display  of  beau- 

tiful novelties,  music,  elegant  fashion  plates,  seven  Full 
Size  Patterns,  an  elegant  Braid  Sheet,  with  much  valua- 
ble information,  only  25  cents ; or  yearly  subscription  $1, 
with  a premium  of  One  Dollar's  worth  of  Extra  Patterns. 
(Form  of  an  Order.) 

Mine.  Demorest  will  find  enclosed  $1  00vand  2 cts.  for 
postage  on  the  premiums,  for  which  please  send  me  your 
Mirror  of  Fashions  for  one  year,  commencing  with  the 
Summer  No. 

Give  your  address  in  full.jmd  address  it  to 

MME.  DEMOREST,  473  Broadway,  New  York. 


Duryea’s  Maizena 

RECEIVED  TWO  PRIZE  MEDALS 


(From  Juries  3 and  4)  at  the 

International  Exhibition, 

LONDON,  1862; 

AT  THE  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
AT  HAMBURG,  JULY,  1SG3,  RECEIVED  THE 
HIGHEST  PRIZE  MEDAL  FOR  ITS  GREAT 
DELICACY  AS  AN  ARTICLE  OF  FOOD. 

Can  be  served  up  in  an  infinite  variety  of  delicious 
:-hes.  Sold  by  all  Grocers,  with  directions.  Pamphlet, 
itli  50  Receipts,  will  be  furnished  on  application  by  let- 
cr  or  otherwise,  to 

vVM.  DUE  YEA,  Agent,  166  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 

.00  per  Month Active  and  reliable  Agents  in  the 

Vrniv.  and  everywhere  else,  in  this  most  lucrative  busi- 
known.  Honorable  and  no  risk.  Address  or  apply 
u.  T.  & H.  GAUGHAN,  116  Broadway,  New  York. 

LADIES’  LETTER. 


Albums  for  the  Army. 

Our  New  Pocket  Album, 

holding  sixteen  pictures,  and  sold  at 

Seventy-five  Cents, 

is  the  cheapest  and  best  Pocket  Album  ever  offered  to  the 
public. 

Sent  by  mail  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
Seventy-five  Cents. 

SAMUEL  BOWLES  & COMPANY, 

Photograph  Album  Manufacturers, 

• Springfield,  Mass. 


Five  Anatomical  Engravings. 
lias  information  never  ' 

Sent  ffee,  in  a sealed 


’jBBKSWlby 
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Two  Dollars  made  from  twenty  cts.  Call  and  ex 
amlm , or  ten  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  20c.  Retails 
I for  $2.  by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


OrU 


Mr.  J.  C.  Rapelyea, 

Of  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey,  writes,  March,  18, 1859. 

DYSENTERY  CURED. 

I was  troubled  in  January  last  with  costive.: ess  for  sev- 
eral days,  and  took  ten  grains  of  calomel  to  obtain  relief. 
I caught  cold,  I suppose ; at  any  rate,  a severe  diarrhoea 
set  in,  which  my  medical  attendant  found  it  impossible  to 
arrest.  This  was  followed  by  dysentery.  My  strength 
was  all  gone.  Every  thing  passed  through  me  as  I took 
it.  A friend  from  New  York,  Mr.  George  Lewis,  fortu- 
nately called  on  me,  and  advised  Brandreth's  Pills.  I 
thought,  in  my  weakened  condition,  one  pill  would  be 
enough ; but  he  administered  four,  and  the  next  morning 
four  more.  Much  impurity  came  from  me,  and,  to  my 
surprise,  the  Boreness  and  pain  diminished.  One  box 
cured  me  fully.  I am  now  hearty,  with  a flue  appetite. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  publish  this.  w 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS  are  sold  at  25  cents  per  box, 
enveloped  in  full  directions.  Purchase  none  unless  my 
PRIVATE  GOVERNMENT  STAMP  is  on  the  box.  See 
upon  it  B.  BRANDRETH  in  white  letters. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  BRANDRETH  BUILDING, 
NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  medicines. 


MME.  DEMOREST’S  MIRROR  OF  FASHIONS— The 
splendid  Summer  numlier,  with  elegant  Illustra- 
tions, New  Music,  Beautiful  Braid  and  Embroidery,  Val- 
uable information,  and  Seven  Full-Siz:d  Patterns,  now 
ready. 


Attention  Company! 

Clark’s  Onguent,  a powerful  stimulant.  Eacli  packet 
warranted  to  produce  a full  set  of  whiskers  or  moustaches 
in  six  weeks  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  in- 
jury to  the  skin.  Any  person  using  this  Onguent,  and 
finding  it  not  as  represented,  by  informing  me  of  the  fact, 
can  have  their  money  returned  them  at  any  time  within 
3 months  from  day  of  purchase.  Price  $1  00.  Sent  sealed 
sud  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 

Address,  A.  C.  CLARK, 

P.  O.  Drawer  118, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

MARRIAGE.— Woman  Culture.  How  to  be  Beauti- 
ful and  healthy.  Does  He  Love  me  ? The  Mitten, 
to  Whom,  and  When  to  Give  it.  The  most  Dangerous 
Eyes.  A Satisfaotory  Philosophy.  The  Cost  of  War,  from 
1097  to  1804.  Self-Control.  Phrenology  in  England. 
‘‘Greeting."  Home  Influence.  Economy,  Corsets,  etc., 
in  July  Double  No.  Phrenological  Journal.  Sent  by 
first  post  for  20  cents,  or  a- year  for  $2.  A new  vol. 

FOWLER  & WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  funniest  getting  fat  with  success. 

— 10,000  sold  in  one  day.  Everybody  and  his  wife, 
including  his  wile’s  relations,  are  digesting  our  fun  with 
a gusto  that  makes  the  pockets  of  the  publisher  laugh  and 
grow  fat,  fatter,  fattest,  and  yet  there  is  room.  Second 
edition  now  ready. 


DEMOREST’S  N.  Y.  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS,  the 
model  newspaper  of  America,  and  universally  ac- 
knowledged the  must  graphic  and  finely  illustrated  paper 
now  published,  combining  Music,  the  Fashions,  and  Gen- 
eral Literature.  Single  copies  10  cents;  yearly  $4  00, 
with  Mme.  Demorest's  Mirror  of  Fashions  for  one  year  as 
a premium.  The  best  medium  for  general  advertising  in 
tlie  country.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
W.  JENNINGS  DEMOREST,  39  Beekman  Street. 

Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y, 


U TNSTINCT  AND  REASON.”— What  Learned  Men 
A say.  The  Human  Head,  compared  with  tho  Go- 
rilla. The  one  three  stories  liigh,  with  a sky-light ; the 
other,  only  a basement.  Anecdotes  of  Dogs  and  Horses ; 
What  constitutes  the  difference  between  man  and  animal, 
given  in  the  July  Double  No.  Phrenological  Journal; 
20  cents  by  first  post,  or  $2  a year.  New  Volume. 

FOWLER  & WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


DEAR  READER,  if  you  are  a reader,  do  not  fail  to  read 
the  story  about  the  Kerosene  Ile  in  the  “ Funni- 
est" No.  2.  You  can  read  it  over  three,  four  or  six  times, 
and  nearly  split  your  sides,  and  laugh  and  cry,  and  cry 
and  laugh  eacli  time,  especially  if  you  have  some  one  to 
laugh  with  you — it  is  worth  more  than  the  most  costly 
dinner.  Sold  everywhere  at  10  cents. 


(£  OIGNS  OF  CHARACTER.”  — Physiognomy,  illus- 
O tinted  with  14  figures,  including  men,  women, 
and  animals,  resemblance?  in  looks  aud  character.  Local 
Physiognomy,  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  liosmer,  D.D.  Corre- 
spondence between  the  character  of  a country  and  of  the 
people  thereof.  Given  in  the  July  Douhlh  No.  Illus- 
trated Phrenological  Journal:  20  cents,  or  $2  a year. 
New  Vol.  FOWLER  & WELLS,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISK ERS  OR  MUSTACHES?— My  Onguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  tlie  smooth- 
est face)  without  staiu  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1 — 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  100  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


Shults’  Onguent-  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  post- 
paid, for  50  cents.  Address  C.  F.  SHULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y 


BARD  & BROTHER'S  (Established  1846) 

GOLD  PENS, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES.  Also  Manufacturer  of 
BARD  & WILSON’S  PATENT  ANGULAR  NIB  GOLD 
PENS.  JAS.  D.  BARD,  Ag’t,  No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  N. 
Y.  Gold  Pens  Repaired  or  Exchanged. 


A CHANCE  FOR  POETICAL  PATRIOTISM.  — A 
Prize  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  is  offered  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  Demorest’s  illustrated  News,  for  the  best  words 
for  a song  on  the  guarantees  of  Liberty  and  Universal 
Freedom  in  our  glorious  Constitution.  See  tlie  particulars 
in  Demorest's  N.  Y.  Illustrated  News. 

ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  HARNDEN’S  EXPRESS, 
No.  65  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS 

Have  Just  Published  ; 

HISTORY  OF  FRIEDRICH  II.,  called  Frederick  tlie 
Great.  By  Thomas  Caklyle.  4 vola,  with  Portraits, 
Maps,  Plans,  &c.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75  per  voL 
Mr.  Carlyle  is  about  the  only  living  writer  whose  opin- 
ions are  ol  value,  even  when  it  is  impossible  to  agree  wi.h 
them.  No  one  is  more  fond  than  he  of  paradox,  but  few 
men’s  paradoxes  hint  at  so  important  truths.  No  one  with 
a more  autocratic  dogmatism  sets  up  strong  men  as  heroes, 
or  condemns  tlie  hapless  possessors  of  pot-bellies  to  infamy ; 
but  then  his  judgments,  even  where  they  can  not  be  con- 
firmed, always  enforce  some  weighty  principle  wliich  we 
were  in  danger  of  forgetting.  And  if  It  sometimes  liap- 
pens  that  neither  the  hero  nor  the  principles  commend 
themselves,  still  the  thoroughness  or  the  execution,  aud 
the  fire  with  which  all  his  writings  are  instinct,  never  fail 
to  make  a great  work — London  Review. 

The  history  of  Frederick  the  Great  is  coming  to  be  Car- 
lyle’s opus  magnum.  Probably  the  history  «f  Frederick 
will  forever  remain  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  literary  paint- 
ing, as  well  as  oue  of  the  most  marvelous  attempts  at  spe- 
cial pleading,  extant  in  our  own  or  any  language. — Lon- 
don Spectator. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.  By  Charles  Dickens.  Part 
II.  in  Harper’s  Magazine  for  July.  Price  26  cents. 

COUSTN  PHILLT8.  A Tale.  By  Miss  Thackeray.  8vo, 
Paper,  25  cents. 

A charming  lit  tie  story,  ascribed  in  English  journals  and 
circles  usually  well  informed  to  Miss  Thackeray.  It  is 
fresh  and  sparkling. — Evening  Post. 

The  father,  indeed,  is  a creation  of  genius  worthy  of  the 
author  of  “ Adam  Bede.”  The  narrative  is  powerful  from 
its  simplicity,  and  the  descriptions,  or  rather  indications, 

of  country  landscape  are  fresti  and  natural World. 

An  exquisite  story.  A narrative  of  tender  pathos,  of  the 
utmost  simplicity  of  cons  tract  ion  and  style,  aud  filled  with 
genuine  touches  of  nature.  The  interest  of  the  story  is 
well  sustained,  not  only  by  the  originality  of  its  plan,  but 
by  the  skillful,  tbough  apparently  artless,  presentation  of 
it*  characters iV.  1".  Tribune. 

PULPIT  MINISTRATIONS:  or,  Sabbath  Readings.  A 
Series  of  Discourses  on  Christian  Doctrine  and  Duty. 
By  Rev.  Gardiner  Spring,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  tlie  Blick 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Por- 
trait. 2 vola.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $6  00. 

Ilia  choicest,  richest,  most  spiritual,  edifying,  and  per- 
manently valuable  sermons,  those  maBterly,  devotional, 
and  instructive  discourses  which  have  made  his  church  a 
house  of  worship  and  religious  improvement  through  two 
generations  in  this  great,  restless,  changing  city.  Their 
peculiar  excellence  consists  in  a happy  unfolding  of  the 
deep  things  of  divine  truth,  bringing  out  the  m.-.rrow  of 
the  Word  of  God,  with  an  amount  of  that  uudefinable  vir- 
tue in  preaching  called  unction,  which  brings  the  speaker 
and  hearer  into  holy  sympathy.  We  anticipate  from  i hese 
sermons  extensive  and  permanent  usefulness. — S.  Y.  Ob - 

* * * Tlie  discourses  are  remarkable  for  their  plainness  of 
statement,  and  tlie  directness  and  urgency  of  their  per- 
sonal appeals.  In  style  they  are  singularly  terse  and  an- 
imated, inclining  to  the  vivacity  of  the  French  pulpit 
They  embrace  a wide  variety  of  topics,  and  exhibit  great 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  no  common  mastery  of 
the  art  of  persuasion. — N.  Y.  'Tribune. 

t3T  Any  of  the  above  works  sent  by  mail,  postage-free, 
on  receipt  of  price. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

For  August,  1864. 

Contents: 

A CLUB-MAN  IN  AFRICA. 

I llu stratiok a — The  Wild  Bull  of  Equatorial  Africa. 
—An  African  Tornado — The  Gorilla  Dance. —Detained. 
— By  Ox  and  Hammock,  in  Angola.— The  Djikikunka — 
Christmas- Eve  in  the  Casemanche. 

THEODOSIA  BURR. 

Illustrations.  — Portraits  of  Theodosia  in  1796, 1797, 
and  1802. 

MISSING. 

THE  MILITARY  HOSPITALS  AT  FORTRESS  MON- 
ROE 

Illustrations.— The  Hampton  Hospital.— The  Ches- 
apeake Hospital — Hospital  Ward.— Tlie  Drug  Shop.— 
Washer-Women — “ Frank."  — “ Sport”  — The  Grave- 
Yard — The  Grave-Digger.  -Low-Diet  Kitchen — A Scene 
in  the  Hospital.— The  Chapel  and  Library— Bringing  in 
Patients. 

THE  BEND. 

THE  SISTERS. 

THE  SHAKSPEARE  TERCENTENARY. 

Illustrations. — The  Stratford  Bust — The  Droeshont 
Print. — The  Sonnet  Portrait. — Tiie  Chandos  Picture. — The 
Jansen  Portrait. — The  Kesselstadt  Mask. 

THE  UNKIND  WORD.  By  the  Author  of  ‘‘John 
Halifax,  Gentleman.”  ( Concluded .) 

Illustration ‘‘And  then  M'Diarmld  explained,” 

&c. 

WOMAN  ON  THE  FARM. 

DENIS  DUVAL.  By  William  Makepeace  Thack- 
eray. ( Concluded .) 

Chapter  VIII.  Denis  at  Sea. 

Supplementary  Note  by  the  Editor. 

Illustrationr— 1 The  Letters — Denis’s  Valot 

ON  THE  RIGHT  FOOTING. 

BROKEN  IMAGES. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  APPARENTLY  DROWNED. 

With  Four  Illustrations  after  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  and 
Dr.  Silvester. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.  By  Charles  Dickens. 

Chapter  VIII.  Mr.  Boffin  in  Consultation. 

Chapter  IX.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin  in  Consultation. 

Chapter  X.  A Marriage  Contract. 

Illustrations. — At  the  Bar Mr.  Venus  surrounded 

by  the  Tropliies  of  his  Art. 

PRICES  AND  INVESTMENTS. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 

Illustrations.— “ Here’s  Richness.”— The  Excelsior 
Club. 

FASHIONS  FOR  AUGUST. 

I L1.U6TRATION8.  — Bridal  Toilet.— Child's  Pelisse— 
Under-Sleeves— Muslin  Waist. 

TERMS. 


One  Copy  for  one  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 59 


An  Extra  Cojnj,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers, at  $2  75  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $27  50. 
Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $6  50. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


4 A MONTH!  I want  Agents  at  $00  a month, 
eJpUU  expenses  paid,  to  sell  my  Everlasting  Pencils , 
Oriental  Burners , and  13  other  articles.  15  circulars 
sent  free.  Address  JOHN  F.  LORD,  Biddeford,  Maine. 


nn.l  most  certain  remedy 


for  Diarrhea  U Dr.  Peck*. 
Sweet  Gum  prepeml  from 
the  Sweet  Burn  Tree.  It  U 
eentmted,  but  H perfectly  mi 


Prepared  by  the  Union  ^Medicine 


Circulation  over  100,600. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  Four  Months . . 

One  Copy  for  One  Year  . . , 

One  Copy  for  Two  Yes 


. $1  00 
399 
550 


And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be.  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Ten  subscribers,  at  $2  76  each,  or  11  Copl'  s for 
$27  50.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Teems  to  Advertisers— One  Dollar  per  line  for  in- 
side. and  ■Q)>e  D%(Utr<tn<t  Fifty  Cents  per  line  for  out- 
Bide  44vertNtuend  euh  insertion. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 

RSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Atlantic  Monthly 


Wards  Shirts 


Mu.  Lincoln.  “Mike,  remove  the  Salmon  and  bring  me  a Too. 
Mike.  “The  Tod’s  out;  but  can’t  I fitch  something  else,  Sir?" 


QUITE  THE  REVERSE. 

Johnston  has  Shekman  just  where  he  wants  him.” — Richmond  Enquirer. 


PISS  & HATCH. 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  G-overnmenf 
Securities. 

No.  33  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


A SWEET  AND 


B,  T.  Hayward, 

208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Head-Quarters  for  Campaign,  Army,  Navy,  and  Socie- 
ty Bai>(!E8  and  Medals.  Gold  Pens  and  Jewelry  of  ev- 
ery description.  Agents  wnnted  everywhere.  Send  for 
wholesale  illustrated  circular. 


PERFUMED  BREATH 


DYSENTERY  CHOLERA  CHOI,!  FA 

MORBUS,  &c.— Certain  and  immediate  cur*  URGE- 
MAN  & CO.'S  celebrated  Diarrhoea  Remedy  luu  boeu 
used  with  unfailing  success  sinco  the  Cholera  season  of 
1832.  A single  dose  will  usually  check  the  diarrhaui  in® 
few  hours.  Prepared  only  by  HEGEMAN  & CO.,  Chun, 
ists  and  Druggist?,  New  York.  Sold  by  all  the  pijncipaj 
Druggists  in  the  United  States. 


What  lady  or  gentleman  would  remain  under  the  curse 
of  a disagreeable  breath,  when,  by  using  the 


BENJAIHIN’S  RUPTURE 
CURE  TRUSS  challenges  the  world  to 
equal  it  iu  retaining  and  perfectly  curing 
(J  Hernia,  or  Rupture.  Office,  1 Barclay 
Street,  opposite  the  Astor  House. 


BALM  OF  1000  FLOWERS. 


it  would  be  cured  f How  many  lovers  it  lias  separated  1 1 ! 
How  many  friends  forever  parted!  Tub  Subject  is  so 
Delicate,  your  nearest  friend  will  not  mention  it;  and 
you  are  yourself  ignorant  of  the  fact.  To  effect  a radical 
cure,  use  the  Balm  as  a tooth-wash  night  and  morning. 

THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  WOMEN 
of  ancient  times  used  honey  to  beautify  their  complexion : 
but  the  combination  with  palm-oil  and  other  valuable 
ingredients  makes  it  still  more  valuable.  For  bathing 
suffering  infants,  a few  drops  poured  into  a basin  of  water 
will  dispel  all  fever,  tetter,  &c.  A few  drops  poured  on 
your  shaving-brush  makes  a beautiful  soft  lather,  leaving 
the  face  pure  and  white. 

When  used  for  washing  night  and  morning,  it  eradicates 
all  Tan,  Pimples , and  Freckles , rendering  the  skin  soft 
and  white,  and  free  from  blemish. 

Price  75  Cents.  For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


Made  easy  by  every  Agent  who  sells  our  Great  New  and 
Wonderf  ul  Extra  Large  Size  Stationery  and  INize  Park- 
ayes.  $25  can  be  made  in  a few  hours  by  smart  agents. 
Greatest  money-making  business  of  the  age.  Each  Pack- 
age contains  large  quantities  of  fine  Writing  Materials, 
such  as  Paper,  Envelopes,  Pens,  Pencils,  Blotters,  Em- 
blems, Ladies’  Paris  Fashion  Plutes,  Designs  for  Needle- 
work, Cottage  Keepsakes,  Household  Companions,  Parlor 
Amusements,  Guide  for  Letter  Writers,  Many  Ways  to 
Get  Rich,  Gents’  Pocket  Calendars  for  the  Year,  Union 
Designs,  Yankee  Notions  of  all  kinds.  Recipes,  Games, 
ICngraviDgs,  Rich  and  Costly  Presents  of  Fashionable  Jew- 
elry, etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Agents  guaranteed  $15  per  day.  A 
splendid  Solid  Gold  or  Silver  Hum  ing  Case  Lever  Watch 
(warranted)  presented  frf.k  to  each  Agent.  Send  for  our 
great  new  circulars  for  1S64  containing  extra  premium  in- 
ducements, free.  S.  C.  RICKARDS  & CO.,  102  Nassau 
Street,  N.  Y. 


ARMY 

WATCH. 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watch,  Double 
Case,  Lever  Cap,  small  size,  enameled  dial,  cut  hands. 
“ English  Movements,"  and  correct  time-keeper. 

A single  one  sent  free  by  mail  in  neat  case,  irms  it, 
beautiful  chain,  for  only  $£., 

A neat  Silver  Watch,  same  as  above,  specially  adapted 
to  the  Army.  Sent  free  by  mail,  for  only  $7. 

$18  Algerine,  ifelS 

Or  Officer's  Watch. 

A Superb  “ Extra  Double  Gold  Plated?’’ wren, 
gine  turned  Hunting  Case  Watch,  Magic  Spring,  “ Gtnu- 
ine  English  Jeweled  or  Nickel  Movements,"  "M.  J.  Tobi- 
as" Independent  Action,  Self  Balance,  a “ Coircet  Guide" 
to  the  Soldier  or  Traveler.  Perfect  time-keeper,  “ warrant* 
ed  one  year."  Will  stand  Acid,  and  is  an 

Exact  Imitation  of  $100  Watch, 

Used  by  the  British  Army  Olliccrs. 

Sent  free  by  mail,  in  elegant  Morocco  Case,  for  ouly  $18. 

Frank  t.eslic's  Illustrated  Newspaper  of  Feb.  20  savu 
of  the  “ European  Timekeeper,"  “ It  is  a novelty  here, 
and  an  imitation  of  the  celebrated  timekeeper  so  much  ia 
use  among  the  British  army  officers,  and  is  ealctiUtbd  tu 
meet  the  wants  of  our  soldiers  in  the  field."  Illustrated 
News  says,  “Correct  timepieces  ; and  for  beauty  and  linn 
finish  they  are  equal  in  appearance  to  $100  waCcIie*." 

Address  CHAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  Importers,  US  & 40 
Ann  Street,  New  York. 


Campaign  Medals. 

Of  every  description  now  ready  in  Pin  and  Medal.  Trade 
orders  solicited  and  promptly  filled  at  Factory  prices. 
Wholesale  Depot  Campaign  Medal  Co., 436  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  Exquisite  Toilet  Articles  of  the 

SOCIETE  HYGXENIQUE  OF  N.  Y. 

Send  for  A prospectus  as  below. 

Vinaigre  de  Toilette,  Sovereign  Cosmetic,  Restora- 
tive and  Sanitary,  $1  25  and  65  cts.  per  bottla  Japon- 
ic.!, for  the  Hair,  Elegant,  Certain,  but  only  harm- 
less restorative,  $1  and  5U  cts.  per  bottle.  Huile  Philo- 

©come,  the  Delightful  Oil,  75  cts.  Mag- 
nolia Philooomk,  the  Exquisite  Po- 
made, 75  cts.  One  sixth  off  by  the  dozen. 
If  your  druggist  has  not  these  articles, 
take  no  other,  but  remit  with  your  order 
to  VICTOR  E.  MAUGER,  115  Chambers 
St.,  N.  Y.,  sole  agent  for  the  Society,  and 
you  will  receive  carefully  packed. 


Wm'  Kllabe  A c°- 

Slanufacturers  of 

* ” * " J GOLD  MEDAL 

Grand  and  Square  Pianos, 

Daltimore,  Md. 

Certificates  of  excellence  from 

Tliulbcrg,  Gottschnlk,  Strakosch,  G.  Satter, 
aud  other  leading  artiBts. 

Every  Instrument  warranted  for 
FIVE  YEARS. 


GUNS,  PISTOLS, 
£j$L  Military  Goods, 

French  and  English  Fancy  Goods. 

Also,  a full  assortment  of 

Jet.  Coral,  and  Steel  Goods. 

Schuyler,  Hartley  & Graham, 

19  Maiden  Lane  & 22  John  Street.  N.  Y., 
31  Rue  du  Chateau  d'Eau,  Paris. 
Sands  St.,  Birmingham,  Eng. 


Remington’s 


Twines  and  Paper.  H.  A.  HARVEY,  84  Maiden  Lanc,N.  Y. 


History,  Art,  Politics,  Belles-Lettbeb,  Poetry,  Bi- 
ography, Criticism,  Narrative,  Fiction,  are  constantly 
represen  led  in  the  pages  of  the 


/ fO  army  and  maty 

lcl  REVOLVER. 

Approved  by  the  Government. 

Warranted  superior  to  any  other  Pistol  of  the  kind. 
Also  Pocket  and  Belt  Revolvers.  Sold  by  the  Trade  gen- 
erally. 

E.  REMINGTON  & SONS, 

SUon.  N.  Y. 


This  Thoroughly  American  Magazine  is  published 
monthly  at  Turkf.  Dollars  a year:  single  copies  25  cents. 
Liberal  reduction  to  clubs.  Send  25  cents  for  a specimen 
and  circular. 

TICKNOR  & FIELDS,  Publishers,  Boston 


No.  44  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Government  Stocks. 

U.  S.  7.30  Treasury  Notes, 

converted  into  6 per  cent.  Bonds  of  1831. 

The  Bonds  ot  New  10-40  Loan  on  hand  for 
immediate  delivery. 


Tiif,  illustrated  phrenological  journal 

for  July.  — Vol.  4'J,  begins  with  a Double  No.,  now 
ready,  containing  Portraits,  Characters,  and  Biographies 
of  leading  men,  living  and  dead,  such  as  Hancock,  Sedg- 
wick, Wadsworth,  Hawthorn,  Murillo,  President  of 
Colombia,  S.  A.,  the  Dying  Gladiator,  with  Portraits, 
Characters,  and  Biographies.  Also,  Ethnology,  or  the 
Races ; Physiology,  the  Laws  of  Life  and  Health ; Phre- 
nology, with  choice  of  Pursuits ; Pu  ysiognomy,  or  “ Signs 
of  Character;*’  Psychology,  the  Science  of  the  Soul ; and 
much  other  matter,  to  be  found  in  no  other  publication. 
It  is  a handsomely  Illustrated  Monthly,  with  Ninety-six 
t Columns  of  rich  rending  matter.  Newsmen  have  it.  Sold 
at  20  cents,  or  $2  a year,  by  Fowler  & Wells,  No.  389 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Hardens  and  invigorates  the  Gums. 

Purifies  and  Sweetens  the  breath.  Cleanses,  Beautifies, 
and  Preserves  the  Teeth. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers.  Price 
75  cents  per  bottle. 

HALL  (z  RUCKEL,  Proprietors, 

21S  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


U.  S.  Gov.  Artificial  Leg  Depo(hl, 

rC5s  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Chi. 

cago,  11).,  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
where  the  Government  furnishes  the  U.  ft, 
Army  and  Navy  Leg  to  Soldiers  gratis,  or  Kit 
value  applied  on  tho  Anntomiaul  Bali  nail 
Socket- Jointed  Leg,  which  lias  lateral  motion  at  the  i.riil'ii 
like  the  natural  one. 

DOUGLAS  BI.Y,  M.D.,  U.  S.  Commissioner , 
For  instructions  address  Dr.  Bly,  at  nearest  Depot 


Cured  by  Bates’  Appliances.  For  descriptive  paiuph. 


address  H.  C.  I..  Meara  & Co.,  277  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y, 


Frf.mont  Campaign 
Medal.  Of  neat  and 
HEAuTiFui.  design,  to 
\ be  worn  as  a badge 

\ Or  PARTY  EMBLEM  by 

\ all  supporters  of  Gen- 
J \ eral  Fremont  for 
71 1 President, 
m j Send  in  your  orders 
CO  / at  once. 

09 / Terms:  Single  Med- 
/ al,  50  cents ; per  doz- 
/ en,  $4  60.  Liberal 
/ terms  to  the  trade. 
Address  J.  W.  EV- 
KKETT  & CO.,  Ill 
Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Self-Measttrement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement,  list  of  prices, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  aud  Collars  sent 
free  everywhere. 


Don’t  buy  your  Gaiters 

of  Shoes  without  Fogg’s 

Patent  Lever  Buckle. 

They  are  self-adjusting,  and  re- 
quire no  holes  punched  in  the  strap. 
Dealers  or  manufacturers  can  en- 
close Ten  Cents  Currency,  and  I 
will  mail  sample  of  two  patterns. 

FREDERICK  STEVENS, 

215  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 
and 

68  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


ENAMELED  WHITE, 

Having  the  appearance  and  comfort  of  linen,  have  been 
worn  in  England  for  the  last  two  years  in  preference  to 
any  other  collar,  as  they  are  readily  cleaned  in  one  min- 
ute with  a sponge. 

To  Military  Men  and  Travellers  they  are  invaluablo. 

Price  75  cts.  each ; sent  by  post  to  any  part  of  the  Union 
on  the  receipt  of  90  cents. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD,  387  Broadway,  N.  Y: 


DRY  AND  GROUND  IN  OIL 
1 several  drab  shades. 

For  English  and  Gothia  Cottages,  Outbuildinm,  4is, 
ROBERT  REYNOLDS,  Agent,  No.  74  MnidjaJim, 


POI-LAK  & SON, 

Mf.f.r6ohaum  Manufacturers, 
692  Broadway,  Near  4th  St.,  N.  Y., 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Pipes  out  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted  genuine.  Sind  stamp  for  Cir- 
cular, or  $6  for  simple  pipe. 


Davis  Collamore  & Go., 

479  Broadway*  below  Broome  St., 

Tmportf.rs  of  fine  China,  Wedgewoou,  Pahian,  &c., 
&c.  E.ngbaved  Glass  to  order  in  great  dartety. 

Colored  StOne  China  Dining  Sets. 


Smith  & Rand,  Manufacirjrere  of  Orange  Rifle  md 
Orange  Lightning  ITriydu,  tf  atpeiior  tyc.'gth  aud 

cWanueH'i. 

Office,  170  Dsbto'vAff,  K'ifcr  Vnt, 

Original  from 


\ GENTS  WAITED.  — $50  per  month  guaranteed. 
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THE  SINKING  OF  THE  REBEL 
CORSAIR. 

It  was  the  morn  of  a Sabbath  day, 

The  air  was  calm  and  the  sky  was  clear ; 
Blue  were  the  waters  in  Cherbourg  bay, 

Where,  in  the  shade  of  the  frowning  fort 
Which  guards  the  port, 

Lay  the  rebel  privateer. 

Outside,  clearing  her  decks  for  the  fight, 
Floated  the  Yankee  ship  on  the  seas, 
When  the  pirate  vessel  hovered  in  sight, 
Saucily  flaunting  her  bastard  rag, 

The  rebel  flag, 

Defiantly  in  the  breeze. 

Then  the  drums  on  the  Kearsarge  beat, 
Calling  to  quarters  her  gallant  crew ; 

Every  man  of  them  sprang  to  his  feet, 

Eager  and  anxious  for  the  fray 
On  that  Sabbath  day, 

As  the  corsair  nearer  drew. 

Soon  a column  of  dense  white  smoke 
Was  seen  to  curl  from  the  pirate’s  side, 
And  the  booming  sound  of  her  cannon  broke 
The  Sabbath  stillness  upon  the  deep, 
And  out  of  sleep 
Woke  the  echoes  near  and  wide. 

Closer  together  the  two  ships  came; 

An  ominous  silence  the  Yankee  kept, 

When  on  a sndden  a sheet  of  flame, 

Lurid  and  hot  as  the  fires  of  hell, 

With  hissing  shell. 

From  each  open  port-hole  swept. 

So  for  a little  more  than  an  hour 
Over  the  calm,  still  waters  flew, 

Howling  and  screeching,  the  iron  shower; 
While  ever  resonant,  loud  and  clear 
Sounded  each  cheer 
Of  the  valiant  Yankee  crew. 

Then  the  rebel  captain,  beaten  at  last, 

Headed  his  vessel  for  Cherbourg  town, 

But  the  gallant  Kearsarge , following  fast, 
Lodged  her  shell  in  the  pirate’s  hull 
Without  a lull 

Till  he  hauled  hi3  colors  down. 

Up  went  a white  flag  to  the  breeze, 

But  scarce  had  it  floated  a moment  there 
When  down  went  the  ship  into  the  seas, 
Leaving  her  crew  to  find  watery  graves, 
Or  fight  the  waves— 

So  sank  the  bold  corsair! 

SINKING  OF  THE  “ALABAMA.” 

Fuller  details  than  were  at  hand  at  our  last  is- 
sue enable  us  this  week  to  give  a more  extended 
account  of  the  destruction  of  the  A labama,  which  is 
illustrated  on  our  first  page.  The  Alabama  arrived 
off  Cherbourg  June  14,  taking  shelter  under  the 
guns  of  Fort  Du  Eomet,  and  the  next  day  Captain 
Semmes,  understanding  that  he  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  at  anchor  in  the  French  port,  and 
that  he  must  soon  measure  the  strength  of  his  ves- 
sel with  that  of  the  Kearsarge , which  was  vigilant- 
ly watching  to  prevent  his  escape  seaward,  impu- 
dently petitioned  Captain  Winslow  not  to  depart 
from  his  post,  as  he  intended  to  come  out  and  offer 
1 tattle.  The  chances  of  the  conflict,  estimated  from 
the  relative  strength  and  speed  of  the  two  vessels, 
were  nearly  equally  balanced.  The  tonnage  of  both 
was  the  same;  they  were  equal  in  match;  and  as 
to  armament,  if  there  was  any  advantage  it  was 
with  the  Alabama,  the  latter  carrying  a 100-pound 
rifled  gun,  a heavy  08-pounder,  and  six  broadside 
32-pounders,  while  the  Kearsarge  carried  one  gun 
less,  viz. : four  broadside  32-pounders,  two  11-incli 
Dahlgren,  and  one  28-pound  rifle.  The  crew  of  the 
A labama,  as  stated  by  her  officers,  consisted  of  about 
150 ; that  of  the  Kearsarge  of  about  the  same  num- 
ber. The  Deerhound,  an  English  yacht,  having 
on  hoard  its  owner  Mr.  Lancaster — a member  of 
the  Royal  Yacht  Club — together  with  his  wife  and 
family,  had  come  out  to  witness  the  action.  A 
French  pilot-boat  was  near  at  hand  for  the  same 
purpose.  In  order  to  protect  the  more  vital  parts 
If  his  vessel,  Captain  Winslow  had  suspended  a 
-Jpuble  row  of  chains  from  the  sides  to  the  water’s 
/Ige,  covering  them  over  with  wooden  planks.  This 
proved  a veiy  valuable  defense  in  the  action : it  was 
one,  however,  equally  in  the  power  of  Semmes  to 
have  adopted  if  he  had  chosen. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  10  a.m.  of  the  19th  the 
Alabama  was  discovered  by  the  Kearsarge  making 
her  way  out  of  the  W estern  Pass  of  the  harbor.  Cap- 
tain Winslow  steamed  off  to  the  northeast  to  a dis- 
tance of  seven  miles  from  Cherbourg  until  it  was 
certain  that  all  the  manoeuvres  of  battle  could  be 
executed  outside  of  French  jurisdiction.  At  ten 
minutes  to  eleven  he  wheeled  about  and  steered  for 
the  Alabama.  The  few  first  broadsides  were  deliv- 
ered by  Semmes,  the  Kearsarge  slowly  returning 
his  fire  at  first,  sending  one  shot  to  the  Alabama's 
three.  Both  vessels  used  their  starboard  batteries ; 
and  during  the  whole  action  the  ships,  in  order  to 
keep  their  broadsides  bearing,  manoeuvred  in  circles, 
gyrating  continually  westward  at  a distance  from 
each  other  of  :rom  five  hundred  to  one  thousand 
yards.  Tht  Alabama  delivered,  her  fire  not  only 
more  rapidly  him  RiekWa.^but  frequently  at 
jandonu-  Evaiy  shot  from  the  Kearsarge  to\A  upon 
tya  rebelcusair.  Ia  less  ttyn  fijftetji 


the  commencement  of  the  action  the  spanker  gaff 
of  the  A labama  was  shot  away,  and  with  it  dropped 
the  rebel  ensign,  which  was  replaced  by  another  at 
the  mizzen  mast-head.  Soon  her  hull  began  to  feel 
the  well-directed  blows  of  the  Kearsarge,  which 
meanwhile  dealt  fearful  havoc  among  the  rebel  crew, 
knocking  them  down,  killing  and  disabling  them  in 
all  parts  of  the  vessel.  Semmes  seeing  all  this,  yet 
observed  to  his  amazement  that  his  most  powerful 
shells  fell  harmless  from  the  sides  of  the  Kearsarge. 
After  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  the  two  ships  mean- 
while keeping  up  their  fire,  and  in  their  movement 
westward  gradually  nearing  the  shore,  though  still 
clear  of  French  waters,  the  Alabama,  perforated  in 
its  sides  and  between  decks  by  the  fiery  rain  of  shells 
from  the  Kearsarge,  began  to  show  signs  of  sink- 
ing. Seven  circles  had  been  completed  by  the  two 
combatants,  and  it  was  now  noon : there  was  a lull 
in  the  conflict,  and  the  Alabama  with  all  her  steam 
on  headed  for  the  French  coast.  Aware  of  her  in- 
tention, Captain  Winslow — his  vessel  not  serious- 
ly disabled,  although  a dozen  of  the  enemy’s  shots 
had  taken  effect  on  her  hull,  and  with  only  three 
men  severely  wounded,  none  killed — by  a rapid 
movement  steamed  to  the  inside  of  the  Alabama, 
and  delivered  a broadside  in  her  weak  side,  making 
a fresh  opening  for  the  water  into  the  sinking  vessel. 

The  battle  was  now  decided.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-three  shots  had  been  fired  by  the  Kearsarge 
and  perhaps  double  that  number  by  the  Alabama. 
Captain  Sf.mmes,  the  fires  of  his  vessel  being  put 
out  by  the  rapid  influx  of  water,  hauled  down  his 
colors,  tore  out  the  rebel  insignia  and  hoisted  them 
again  in  token  of  surrender.  His  three  waist  boats 
had  been  torn  to  shreds  in  the  fight,  and  he  had  left 
only  two  quarter-boats,  which  were  filled  with  the 
wounded  and  with  boys  unable  to  swim.  A boat 
was  sent  alongside  of  the  Kearsarge  to  give  notice 
of  the  surrender  of  the  Alabama,  and  to  ask  assist- 
ance for  the  sinking  crew.  This  assistance  was 
promptly  granted,  and  how  efficiently  rendered  may 
be  inferred  from  the  number  picked  up  by  the  boats 
of  the  Kearsarge.  At  precisely  twenty-four  min- 
utes past  twelve,  twenty  minutes  after  her  furnace- 
fires  went  out,  the  Alabama  being  on  the  point  of 
making  her  final  plunge,  every  man  leaped  over- 
board. Nine  who  had  been  killed  were  left  to  sink ; 
of  the  twenty  wounded,  some  were  in  the  quarter- 
boats  with  the  boys  and  others  on  board  the  Kear- 
sarge ; the  rest  of  the  crew  were  all  afloat,  and  some 
of  them  drowning.  Every  available  boat  of  both 
vessels  was  now  employed  in  their  rescue ; and  be- 
sides these  the  Deerhound  and  the  French  pilot- 
boat  were  requested  to  share  in  this  humane  service. 
In  this  way  one  hundred  and  nineteen  were  saved, 
seventy  of  them  by  the  boats  of  the  Kearsarge,  forty  | 
by  the  Deerhound,  and  nine  by  the  French  boat. 
Among  those  rescued  by  the  Deerhound  were  Cap- 
tain Semmes  and  thirteen  other  officers.  In  the 
most  dishonorable  manner  both  the  Deerhound  and 
the  French  boat,  instead  of  surrendering  the  prison- 
ers to  the  Kearsarge,  conveyed  them  away  to  port. 
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THE  CONFLICT  OF  SOVEREIGN- 
TIES. 

THE  late  efforts,  strenuously  advised  by  the 
Richmond  rebel  papers  and  exultingly 
hailed  by  their  allies  the  Copperhead  journals, 
to  bring  the  National  and  State  authorities  into 
collision,  should  be  pondered  by  every  loyal  cit- 
izen. The  friends  of  the  rebellion  at  the  North 
do  not  hope  to  produce  civil  war  for  their  allies 
directly,  but  indirectly.  They  do  not  expect  to 
raise  the  people  in  the  loyal  States  to  help  with 
arms  the  secession  of  the  rebel  section ; but  they 
do  not  despair  of  giving  relief  and  success  to  the 
rebels  by  inciting  even  an  armed  stand  for  State 
Sovereignty  against  the  National  Government. 

Let  every  man  remember,  then,  that  no  “ sov- 
ereignty" in  a State  is  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  a citizen  of  the  United  States.  All  the  chief 
attributes  of  sovereignty  were  surrendered  in  the 
Constitution  for  the  security  of  the  whole  people, 
and  Whatever  further  surrender  is  necessary  the 
same  people  will  willingly  make.  Botli  State 
and  Union  exist  by  and  for  tbe  people;  and 
whatever  the  existence  of  the  Union  may  re- 
quire can  never  properly  be  thwarted  by  a State. 
Madison  asks,  in  the  45th  Number  of  the  Fed- 
eralist, “ Was  the  precious  blood  of  thousands 
spilt,  and  the  hard-earned  substance  of  millions 
lavished,  not  that  the  people  of  America  should 
enjoy  peace,  liberty,  and  safety,  but  that  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  individual  States,  that  particu- 
lar municipal  establishments,  might  enjoy  a 
certain  extent  of  power,  and  be  arrayed  with 
certain  dignities  and  attributes  of  sovereignty  ? 

As  far  as  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  can 

not  be  reconciled  to  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
the  voice  of  every  good  citizen  must  be,  Let  the 
former  be  sacrificed  to  the  latter.”  And  why 
not,  since  State  and  Union  exist  solely  for  the 
happiness  of  the  people  ? 

Now  the  Constitution  amply  provides  for 
waging  foreign  war  and  for  suppressing  rebellion. 
But  the  powers  are  generally  granted,  because 
particular  cases  could  not  be  foreseen.  Yet  that 
every  necessary  step  whatever  might  be  consid- 
ered lawful,  the  Constitution  expressly  provides 
for  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  carpus — thus 
permitting  the  temporary  and  arbitrary  over- 
throw of  the  most  sacred  and  fundamental  right 
of  all,  that  of  personal  liberty.  In  a state  of 
war,  therefore,  the  National  authority  is  of 
necessity  every  where  supreme  for  the  purpo-.es 
of  the  war.  If  any  local  authority  could  ir.ter- 
^jose  the  national  existence  would  become  im- 
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possible,  because,  ii*  that  case,  there  might  be 
as  many  conflicting  authorities  os  there  are 
States — a situation  incompatible  with  national 
existence  or  a condition  of  war.  To  say  that 
martial  law  must  be  declared  before  the  National 
authority  can  intervene  is  a fallacy,  for  martial 
law  of  itself  suspends  all  other.  But  the  Con- 
stitution declares  that  the  habeas  corpus  may  be 
disregarded,  in  case  of  rebellion,  when — and, 
of  course,  where — the  public  safety  may  require. 
That  is  to  say,  the  extremest  measures  may  be 
taken  whenever  and  wherever  they  are  necessary. 
It  may  not  be  necessary  to  declare  martial  law 
in  Maine,  but  it  may  be  essential  to  seize  sum- 
marily a man  in  Portland.  The  Constitution 
provides  for  the  emergency,  and  no  loyal  citizen 
would  be  more  troubled  by  the  act  than  by  any 
other  necessitated  by  war. 

The  Attorney  for  this  district,  in  his  late  argu- 
ment against  the  National  sovereignty,  repeats 
the  fallacy  of  Governor  Seymour  in  regard  to 
coercing  States.  The  National  Government 
has  no  right  to  coerce  States,  was  the  shallow 
cry  of  the  abettors  of  rebellion  three  years  ago. 
But  lias  not  the  National  Government,  existing 
by  the  will  of  the  people,  quite  as  good  a right 
to  enforce  its  laws  against  rebellious  citizens  as 
the  State  of  New  York  or  the  city  of  Rochester? 
The  District  Attorney  6ays  that  the  State  of 
New  York  is  not  at  war.  Of  course  not,  and 
it  never  could  be,  for  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  forbids  it.  But  the  people  of  the 
United  States  living  in  the  State  of  New  York 
are  at  war.  They  are  engaged  indeed  in  a very 
serious  war ; and  they,  in  common  with  all  other 
people  of  the  United  States,  have  concurred  in 
giving  their  authorities  supreme  powers  for  the 
purposes  of  the  war,  subject,  of  course,  to  im- 
peachment and  to  the  consequences  of  popular 
discontent. 

Under  the  plea  of  State  sovereignty  to  over- 
throw the  National  sovereignty  is  the  secret  hope 
of  all  such  proceedings  as  the  arrest  of  General 
Dix.  Jefferson  Davis  has  no  other  object, 
no  other  excuse.  But  what  shall  it  profit  a man 
to  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ? 
Suppose  we  save  the  State  and  lose  the  nation  ? 
Which  is  our  first  and  rightful  interest  and  care, 
the  Union  or  the  State?  What  is  tho  State 
without  the  Union  ? What  do  either  and  both 
exist  for  but  for  the  security  of  our  liberties  ? 
And  for  what  purpose  is  the  question  of  conflict 
raised  at  this  time  but  to  imperil  those  liberties  ? 
It  is  the  device  of  the  rebels,  and  is  fostered  by 
those  who  would  gladly  see  the  rebels  triumph. 
Read  its  character  and  intent  in  those  of  the 
men  and  the  papers  which  support  it.  If  you 
find  a paper  which  in  every  way  thwarts  the 
Government,  disheartens  the  loyal,  excuses  the 
rebellion,  and  justifies  the  draft  riots,  you  find 
a paper  which  is  alarmed  lest  State  sovereignty 
should  be  overthrown.  And  as  for  men,  does 
any  sane  man  believe  that  the  Seymours,  the 
Woods,  and  their  followers,  are  more  solicitous 
for  the  honor  and  dignity  of  New  York  than 
General  Dix  and  his  friends?  “The  whole 
doctrine  of  State  50vereignty  might  be  swept 
away  to-morrow;  the  very  remembrance  that 
the  States  ever  were  sovereign  might  be  wiped 
out,  and  our  liberties  would  still  be  safe : for  it 
is  on  our  love  of  them,  and  not  on  our  theories 
of  the  origin  and  nature  of  our  Government, 
nor  yet  on  the  precise  form  of  the  Government 
itself,  that  our  possession  of  them  depends.’’ 
Snch  are  the  words  of  an  admirable  paper  in 
the  July  number  of  the  North  American  Review, 
which  we  heartily  commend  to  our  readers. 


THE  POSITION  OF  THE  “RAD- 
ICAL DEMOCRACY.” 

In  the  Presidential  election  of  1860,  in  which 
it  took  part,  the  influence  known  as  the  Slave 
power  legally  lost  the  control  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  immediately  attempted 
to  destroy  it.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
and  the  accession  of  the  new  Administration  the 
blows  at  Slavery,  the  source  and  strength  of  the 
rebellion,  have  naturally  been  incessant  and  vig- 
orous. Slavery  has  been  prohibited  in  the  na- 
tional Territories.  It  has  been  abolished  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  A more  strenuous  treaty 
with  England  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave- 
trade  has  been  negotiated.  The  Fugitive  Slave 
law  has  been  repealed.  Colored  men  have  been 
allowed  to  carry  the  mails,  and  their  right  to 
give  testimony  in  courts  of  law  has  been  estab- 
lished. Slaves  have  been  enrolled  as  free  sol- 
diers of  the  United  States,  receiving  equal  wages 
with  all  others.  The  President  has  emancipa- 
ted by  proclamation  the  slaves  in  all  the  rebel 
section.  The  Convention  of  loyal  Union  men 
have  declared  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  for 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  making  Slav- 
ery impossible.  The  President  hails  the  propo- 
sition with  all  his  heart,  having  long  ago  de- 
clared that  the  Union  could  not  endure  half 
slave  and  half  free,  and  having  lately  expressed 
the  faith  of  hh-  life  that  if  any  thing  is  wrong,  it 
is  Slavery, 

These  tilings  have  been  done  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Abraham  Lincoln.  This  policy 
succeeds  the  universal  and  unhesitating  sub- 
serviency to  th8  Slave  power  of  Fillmore’s, 
Pierce’s,  and  Buchanan’s  administrations.  It 
has  been  cordially  supported  by  the  country ; the 
last  three  State  elections  showing  ' 


regularly  increasing  majority  for  the  policy  of 
tho  Administration.  It  is  the  anchor  of  hope 
for  peace  and  union.  Yet  at  this  moment,  and 
in  view  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Fremont  gravely  save 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  has  betrayed  his  principles, 
and  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  speaks  of  the  Pres- 
ident’s “ indecision,  heartlessness,  and  infamous 
pandering  to  negrophobia  and  the  Slave  power.” 
He  could  say  nothing  worse  of  Pierce  or 
Buchanan,  and  words  cease  to  have  any  mean- 
ing when  they  are  so  grossly  and  recklessly  per- 
verted. 

That  among  the  supporters  of  the  Cleveland 
nominations  there  are  men  who  honestly  be- 
lieve that  the  Administration  is  culpably  slow  in 
dealing  with  the  cause  of  the  rebellion  can  not 
be  doubted.  They  will  gladly  accept  Mr.  Phil- 
lips as  their  spokesman,  for  whoever  knows.him 
knows  what  sincerity  and  purity  of  purpose  are. 
These  gentlemen  would  doubtless  regret  to  serve 
the  rebels  and  their  cause,  and  yet,  with  Mr. 
Phillips,  they  declare  that  they  are  proud  to 
support  the  Cleveland  action.  Will  they,  then, 
reflect  a moment  to  see  if  their  course  at  this 
juncture,  and  under  the  present  circumstances, 
is  one  which  helps  the  cause  which  they  chiefly 
honor?  Mr.  Phillips  says  that  he  does  not 
expect  the  Cleveland  movement  as  such  to  suc- 
ceed, but  is  willing  to  unite  with  any  body  who 
will  be  more  radical  than  Mr.  Lincoln.  Dr. 
Brownsox  and  Mr.  John  Cochrane  invite  the 
radical  Democrats  to  join  the  party  which  wishes 
to  defeat  Mr.  Lincoln.  To  what  does  all  this 
inevitably  tend  ? 

These  gentlemen  will  agree  probably  that  Mr. 
Vallandigham  is  almost  as  base  a sycophant 
of  the  Slave  power  as  Mr.  Lincoln.  They  have 
not  forgotten  Vallandigham’s  eager  crawling 
from  Washington  to  Charlestown  in  Virginia 
with  James  M.  Mason,  now  the  rebel  emissary 
in  London,  to  see  if  he  could  not  extort  from 
old  John  Brown  some  word,  or  hint,  or  shrug 
which  should  implicate  the  Republican  leaders 
in  the  affair  at  Harper's  Ferry.  They  know  what 
Vallandigham  was  and  is.  They  know  that 
he  is  going  to  the  Chicago  Convention,  and 
why  he  goes  there,  and  whether  or  not  that 
Convention  will  spew  him  out.  They  know, 
also — or  do  they  doubt  ? — that  the  main  inspi- 
ration of  that  “Democratic”  assembly  is  negro- 
phobia.  They  know,  also— or  do  they  doubt  ? 
— that  “the  friends”  of  the  rebellion,  who  last 
year  resisted  the  reinforcement  of  the  army,  and 
hung  and  burned  negroes  in  New  York,  will  be 
represented  in  that  Convention.  They  know, 
also — or  do  they  doubt? — that  the  great  body 
of  men  who  mean  war  and  liberty  as  the  hope 
of  Union  and  peace  will  not  be  represented  at 
Chicago.  And  do  they  not  know — or  do  they 
doubt  ?— that,  of  necessity,  Cleveland  is  a ten- 
der to  Chicago— the  mere  Deerhound  to  that 
Alabama  f If  they  doubt,  we  refer  them  to  the 
organ  of  Mr.  Fremont,  and  of  Mr.  John  Coch- 
rank’s  “Radical  Democracy.”  That  paper 
says:  “There  is  so  little  difference  between 
this  party  [the  Radical  Democracy]  and  the 
Democratic  party  that  it  would  be  easy  to  adopt 
a common  ticket."  The  same  paper  cries: 
“Down  with  Lincoln!  Such  be  our  battle- 
cry  ! Let  there  be  but  two  parties : let  all  be 
for  or  against  Lincoln.”  Bearing  this  in  mind, 
let  them  hear  the  Atlanta  Register,  a rebel  jour- 
nal which  heartily  agrees  with  the  Fremont  or- 
gan in  malignant  hate  of  the  President  and  Gen- 
eral Grant.  Speaking  of  the  Copperheads,  it 
says : “ If  they  will  use  the  ballot-box  against 
Mr.  Lincoln  while  we  use  the  cartridge-box, 
each  side  will  bo  a helper  to  the  other,  and  both 
co-operate  in  accomplishing  tho  greatest  work 
which  this  country  and  tho  continent  have  wit- 
nessed.” Mr.  Phillips  and  his  friends  know 
whether  that  work  is  emancipation.  One  of  the 
chief  New  York  Copperhead  papers  says  that  “it 
is  the  duty  of  the  country  to  rally  at  the  next 
election  and  put  down  Lincoln  as  well  as  his 
confederate,  Jeff  Davis.”  Mr.  Phillips  and 
his  friends  virtually  say,  ‘ ‘ Certainly,  the  slave- 
hunter  and  the  slave-hound.”  Another  of  the 
New  York  Copperhead  journals  declares  that 
they  can  certainly  poll  more  votes  by  uniting 
upon  Fremont  “to  defeat  the  Administration.” 
Do  Mr.  Phillips  and  his  friends  think  that 
these  papers  have  become  Abolitionists?  that 
they  are  going  to  support  Mr.  Fremont,  if  at 
all,  upon  a platform  of  negro  equality  ? 

It  is  in  vain  that  Mr.  Phillips  repeats  a res- 
olution of  the  Cleveland  Convention  calling  it 
the  highest  tide -mark  of  American  politics. 
The  Cleveland  keynote  was,  “Down  with  Lin- 
coln !”  Chicago  had  already  shouted  it  in  ad- 
vance. The  cry  of  rebel  rage  comes  hissing  np 
from  the  South,  “Down  with  Lincoln!”  Val- 
landigham and  his  friends  catch  and  prolong 
it — “Down  with  Lincoln!”  Every  Copper- 
head in  the  land  rings  with  the  refrain,  “ Down 
with  Lincoln!”  Pierce,  the  Seymours,  Reed, 
the  Woods,  all  their  organs,  their  orators,  and 
their  resolutions  join  the  chorus  which  Jeffer- 
son Davis  hears  and  cheers,  “Down  with  Lin- 
coln!” “ Down  with  Lincoln  !”  is  the  battle- 
cry  of  every  rebel  in  the  field ; of  every  Cop- 
perhead and  apologist  or  devotee  of  slavery  in 
the  land,  on  the  stump,  and  at  the  ballot-box ; 
and  of  every  enemy  of  the  American  idea  and 
system  in  Europe.  It  is  not  love  of  liberty ; it 

‘Jrl  a t'ie  'nW;  *s  not  national 

Tiondr,  and  pcate,  and  Union  through  justice; 
jty  Why  Which  in. 
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spire  that  cry.  It  is  an  “ infamous  pandering 
to  negrophobia it  is  a craven  wish  for  com- 
promise; it  is  the  abjectness  of  submission  to 
rebellious  slaveholders;  it  is  lasting  national 
disgrace,  and  universal  civil  war  and  anarchy ; 
it  is  bloody  rioting  against  drafts  and  the  mad 
massacre  of  the  defenseless  and  most  unfortu- 
nate of  our  population  which  howls  and  roars 
and  rages  in  the  cry,  “Down  with  Lincoln  !” 
It  is  folly  for  Mr.  Phillips  and  his  friends  to 
say  that  they  don’t  mean  that.  It  is  not  they 
who  raised  the  cry  nor  who  pitch  it.  The  cry 
was  raised  and  meant  that  long  before  they 
joined  in  it.  Their  voices  merely  swell  the 
chorus.  They  push  their  skiff  out  upon  a 
stream  which  sets  fierce  and  resistless  toward 
the  plunge,  and  they  can  not  say  that  they  mean 
to  go  up  stream  and  do  not  mean  to  go  over. 

In  this  perilous  hour  wo  have  all  a right  to 
demand  common-sense  of  each  other.  The 
radical  Democrats  talk  of  a union  between  Cleve- 
land and  Chicago.  Yes — a union  of  the  minnow 
and  the  whale — by  absorption.  The  minnow 
may  swell  the  bulk  of  the  whale.  Will  the 
whale  increase  the  minnow?  Do  these  gentle- 
men seriously  suppose  that  the  handful  of  Abo- 
litionists at  Cleveland  will  dictate  the  terms  of 
any  union  at  Chicago  ? What  is  the  party  that 
will  meet  there?  It  is  that  party  which,  as 
such,  has  steadily  denied  the  right  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  touch  Slavery  in  any  way.  It  is 
that  party  whose  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress,  with  four  exceptions  only  among 
the  latter,  refused  to  propose  an  emancipa- 
tion Constitutional  amendment  to  the  country. 
There  is  no  sign  whatever  in  the  speeches, 
votes,  resolutions,  and  journals  of  the  Chicago 
party  but  of  an  unswerving  allegiance  to  Slav- 
ery. How  can  any  man  believe  that  the  Cleve- 
land managers  sincerely  expect  a union  at  Chi- 
cago; and  yet,  if  there  be  none,  how  can  any 
man  of  sense  view  the  Cleveland  movement  but 
as  a practical  diversion  in  favor  of  the  enemy  ? 

Under  the  circumstances  in  which  this  coun- 
try is  placed,  even  if  the  President  were  the 
idler,  and  sluggard,  and  blunderer  which  Mr. 
Phillips  indignantly  calls  him,  and  which  we 
as  indignantly  deny,  there  are  but  two  results 
possible  in  the  canvass — his  re-election,  or  his  de- 
feat by  a Copperhead.  In  this  situation,  there- 
fore, while  they  denounce  Mr.  Lincoln  for  pan- 
dering to  the  Slave  power,  seeking  in  that  \^ay 
to  deprive  him  of  the  votes  of  radical  Union 
men,  Mr.  Phillips  and  his  friends  are  doing 
the  work  of  James  M.  Mason  and  of  Robert 
Toombs. 

If,  indeed,  they  believe  that  Mr.  Lincoln  is 
so  base  a betrayer  of  liberty  that  their  duty  to 
God  and  man  requires  them  to  connive  at  the 
election  of  a Copperhead,  we  have  no  more  to 
say.  But  they  must  not  deceive  themselves  by 
supposing  that  they  are  not  conniving.  If  they 
are  willing,  with  Dr.  Brownson,  to  see  Fer- 
nando Wood  or  Vallandiouam  defeat  Mr.  Lin- 
coln we  are  equally  silent.  Or  if  they  think 
that  Chicago  intends  to  nominate  Fremont  or 
any  one  else,  upon  a platform  of  negro  voting, 
we  certainly  say  nothing,  but  we  as  surely  de- 
plore the  total  want  of  sagacity  which  such  a 
view  evinces.  'Bhey  undoubtedly  have  the 
right  which  Mr.  Phillips  claims  of  agitating 
to  make  party  progress  possible.  But  he  and 
they  are  certainly  responsible  if  they  agitate  so 
as  to  make  party  progress  impossible.  Do 
they  not  know  that  the  actual  alternative  is 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  platform, 
or  that  of  the  candidate  and  platform  at  Chi- 
cago? If  they  do  — and  we  can  not  under- 
stand how  they  can  avoid  seeing  it — and  they 
still  agitate  so  as  to  aid  and  comfort  Copper- 
heads and  divide  Union  men,  Mr.  Phillips 
and  his  friends  must  not  hope  to  excuse  them- 
selves by  saying  that  they  repudiate  expediency, 
nor  be  surprised  if  from  the  indignant  hearts 
and  lips  of  the  great  host  who  seek  to  maintain 
the  Union  and  liberty  his  own  words  come  thun- 
dering back : “Heaven  will  not  hold  such  guilt- 
less of  the  evils  unnecessarily  brought  on  this 
bleeding  land.” 


THE  MILITARY  SITUATION. 

General  Grant  shows  that  he  understands 
two  cardinal  points  of  all  military  operations, 
the  most  rapid  movement  and  the  most  patient 
waiting.  While  he  lies  before  Petersburg  he 
keeps  Lee  and  his  army,  with  the  population  of 
Richmond,  consuming  the  supplies  which  our 
raids  upon  Lee’s  communications  cause  to  reach 
him  with  difficulty.  At  the  same  time,  and  by 
the  same  means,  he  prevents  Lee  from  succoring 
Johnston  or  receiving  aid  from  him,  while  he 
rests  and  recruits  his  army  from  the  immense 
work  of  the  early  campaign.  Grant  is,  in  fact, 
besieging  Richmond,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  says  exactly  what  he  thinks  in  de- 
claring that  all  goes  well. 

Meanwhile  the  stupendous  campaign  of  Gen- 
eral Sherman  triumphantly  proceeds.  He  has 
yet  to  cross  the  Chattahoochee  River,  which  is  a 
difficult  feat  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  But  tliat 
achieved,  when  Johnston  has  him  once  more 
exactly  where  he  wants  him,  Atlanta  can  hardly 
long  hold  out,  for  it  is  by  no  means  so  suscepti- 
ble of  defense  as  many  of  the-poiqts  whichifchiER- 
man  has  already  occupied  ^ and  once  in  Atlanta, 
‘ 2 whole  railroad-system  o£4he  ~ 
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his  hands.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  army  which  has  advanced  steadily  for  more 
than  seventy  days  straight  into  the  heart  of  the 
enemy’s  country,  and  has  successfully  turned  or 
carried  every  advantageous  point,  will  be  baffled 
by  any  thing  but  its  own  defection  or  the  rein- 
forcement of  the  enemy.  One  of  these  alterna- 
tives is  impossible,  the  other  General  Grant 
will  make  impracticable. 

On  the  Mississippi  and  in  the  Carolinas  we 
hold  our  own,  wisely  refraining  from  offensive 
demonstrations  while  the  main  contest  is  in 
course  of  decision.  At  sea  we  have  just  had 
one  of  the  great  victories,  and  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  events  of  the  war,  in  the  sinking 
of  the  English  pirate,  the  Alabama.  The  raid 
into  Maryland  is  primarily  doubtless  a thieving 
movement  for  Lee’s  larder,  one  of  a kind  to 
which  we  shall  be  always  subject  through  the 
war,  and  which  a proper  militia  organization 
would  reduce  in  number  and  destroy  in  effective- 
ness. It  is  indeed  an  indication  of  the  purpose 
and  tenacity  of  the  rebellion,  and  eveiy  where 
the  rebels  show  resolntion  and  endurance.  But 
every  where  also,  and  steadily,  the  limits  of  the 
rebellion  diminish.  “Oh  dear!”  sighs  some 
desponding  bouI,  “we  were  fighting  at  Harper’s 
Ferry  three  years  ago,  and  we  are  still  fighting 
there ! Washington  and  Baltimore  were  threat- 
ened two  years  ago,  one  year  ago,  and  again  this 
year!  Hadn’t  we  better  give  it  all  up,  and  con- 
fess that  we  can  not  do  it?” 

To  this  piteous  strain  there  is  one  constant 
reply,  “ Where  were  we  last  year,  and  where  are 
we  now  ? Where  were  we  at  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run  three  years  ago,  and  where  now  ? Where 
after  Pope’s  campaign,  and  where  now?”  The 
duration  of  the  war  proves  quite  as  much  the 
national  purpose  as  the  rebel  pluck.  If  it  would 
have  been  foolish  to  relinquish  our  cause  before 
we  had  proved  our  quality,  it  would  certainly  be 
the  height  of  folly  to  do  so  when  that  quality 
has  been  established.  If  it  were  wrong  to  cry 
for  quarter  before  we  had  taken  Paducah,  and 
were  not  sure  of  St.  Louis,  it  can  hardly  be  right 
when  we  have  one  hand  on  Atlanta  and  the  oth- 
er on  Richmond.  We  grant  the  uncertainty  of 
war.  We  would  always  impress  it  upon  our 
readers.  But  in  three  years  tho  uncertain  event 
of  war  has  opened  the  Mississippi ; has  carried 
us  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Chattahoochee ; from 
the  Potomac  to  Petersburg : has  built  a navy ; 
has  organized  an  army;  has  opened  the  eyes 
and  strengthened  the  heart  of  the  loyal  mass  of 
citizens ; has  stopped  the  rams  in  British  ports ; 
and  has  announced  to  all  men  that  the  United 
States  are  and  intend  to  remain  one  of  the  great 
sovereign  powers  of  the  world. 


THE  LESSON  OF  THE  RAID. 

The  general  consternation  at  the  late  irrup- 
tion of  the  rebels  into  Maryland  was  not  sur- 
prising, for  the  approach  of  marauding  enemies 
upon  a peaceful  neighborhood  can  not  fail  to  be 
a distressing  and  desolating  event.  A news- 
paper in  New  York  can  very  easily  laugh  at  a 
Maryland  fanner  driving  off  his  stock,  but  a 
Maryland  farmer,  and  many  of  them,  can  not 
very  long  resist  a score  of  thousands  of  veteran 
and  reckless  troops.  Instead  of  laughing  at 
men  who  in  a sudden  emergency  consider  how 
most  surely  to  save  themselves  and  their  prop- 
erty, it  is  wiser  to  indicate  how  such  an  emerg- 
ency may  be  avoided  in  future. 

The  mere  fact  of  a raid  is  unimportant.  Any 
company  of  mounted  men  may  steal  over  the 
Potomac  in  the  night  and  scour  a space  of  twen- 
ty miles,  and  return  unmolested,  just  as  a dozen 
armed  men  could  ride  through  the  State  of  New 
York.  But  there  is  a very  obvious  method  of 
relieving  public  anxiety  as  to  the  consequences 
of  a serious  advance,  and  that  is  the  perfect  or- 
ganization of  the  militia.  Three  years  has  taught 
us  that  we  may  need  at  any  moment  a large 
force  on  this  side  of  the  Potomac  prepared  for 
action ; hut  it  has  not  yet  persuaded  us  to  have 
it  ready.  There  is  Pennsylvania,  for  instance, 
separated  from  Virginia  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  merely  by  a narrow  strip 
of  Maryland,  and  when  the  enemy  appears  we 
hear  an  agonizing  call  from  Pennsylvania  to 
come  and  keep  tho  foe  back. 

Now  we  gladly  acknowledge  that  in  this  war, 
as  in  every  national  affair,  there  is  no  Pennsyl- 
vania and  no  New  York.  It  is  the  lives  and 
property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  which 
the  enemy  threatens  and  which  we  are  sum- 
moned to  defend.  But  the  section  of  the  coun- 
try peculiarly  exposed  should  be  peculiarly  pre- 
pared. If  trouble  menaces  the  city  of  New 
York  the  city  of  New  York  should  be  able  to 
deal  with  it  in  the  first  instance,  and  await  pa- 
tiently the  coming  up  of  aid  from  Herkimer  and 
Chautauqua.  The  just  cause  of  complaint  is, 
that  neither  in  Maryland  nor  Pennsylvania  does 
there  seem  to  be  that  military  preparation  which 
is  especially  incumbent  upon  tlieir  situation. 
Ohio  recently  put  forty  thousand  men  into  camp 
in  a very  few  days.  It  was  nobly  done,  and 
every  Stato  should  at  this  juncture  be  able  to 
do  the  same  thing.  Every  State  should  bo  vir- 
tually under  arms  until  this  rebellion  is  conquer- 
ed. The  arm-bearing  population  should  be  en- 
rolled and  drilled  every  week ; and  then  upon 
occasion  an  army  of  a hundred  thousand  men 
to  any  point  as  promptly  as  a New 


York  regiment.  Such  a state  of  preparation  is 
itself  a bulwark,  and  the  enemy  which  knows  it 
heeds  it  and  stays  at  home. 

If  Governors  Curtin  and  Bradford  will 
make  as  urgent  an  appeal  to  the  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  to  make  all  future 
raids  impossible  as  they  have  lately  made  to  re- 
pel this  last  foray,  and  will  themselves  spare  no 
effort  until  the  militia  of  each  of  those  States  is 
really  a serviceable  army,  they  will  be  spared 
the  necessity  of  those  calls  for  help  at  the  last 
moment,  which,  by  their  terrified  apprehension, 
increase  the  excitement  they  are  designed  to  al- 
lay. Let  no  man  suppose  that  because  the  en- 
emy may  retreat  now  they  may  not  return ; and 
let  this  year’s  experience  do  for  us  what  last 
year’s  ought  to  have  done.  The  authorities  at 
Washington  are  often  accused  of  not  responding 
to  the  earnestness  of  the  people.  But  popular 
earnestness  shows  itself  not  only  in  furnishing 
soldiers  for  the  great  armies  in  the  field,  but  in 
that  state  of  watchful  preparation  which  makes 
the  citizens  of  every  county  a home-guard  hard- 
ly less  efficient  in  its  degree  than  those  armies 
themselves. 

When  we  are  prepared  to  repel  raids  there 
will  be  very  few  raids  to  repel. 


FROM  MARIETTA. 

A friend  and  gallant  soldier  in  Sherman’s  army 
sends  us  this  interesting  letter: 

Nkab  Mauiktti,  Gzobsia,  June  27, 1804. 

I inclose  with  this  a few  words  in  regard  to  a dear  friend 
who  was  killed  this  morning  in  an  unsuccessful  assault  on 
the  enemy’s  works.  It  falls  far  short  of  doing  justice  to 
poor  Habkeb’s  memory,  who  was  almost  an  ideal  soldier, 
so  gallant,  refined,  and  handsome  was  he. 

I see  by  the  numbers  of  Harper  which  we  get  here  that 
you  are  not  unmindful  of  us  at  the  East,  though  of  course 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  naturally  and  justly  absorbs  the 
greater  amount  of  attention.  Thus  far  our  campaign  has 
been  fully  successful,  with  a slight  repulse  to-day  for  the 
first  time  since  we  left  Chattanooga,  fifty-three  days  ago. 
But  that  will  malto  no  difference  either  in  the  feeling  or 
courage  of  the  army  or  their  confidence  in  ultimate  suc- 
cess. [That  very  evening  the  army  moved,  and  the  next 
day  occupied  Marietta.]  It  is  sad  to  see  so  many  poor  fel- 
lows so  maimed  and  crippled,  but  nothing  can  be  more 
touching  than  their  uncomplaining  cheerfulness  under  ev- 
ery adversity. 

I wish  those  people  in  the  North  who  have  such  queer 
notions  of  the  exalted  character  of  the  Southern  Chivalry 
could  see  the  real  people  of  the  South  as  they  really  are. 
I suppose  that  Georgia  is  the  best  of  the  Southern  States, 
as  we  Northern  men  regard  best ; at  least  I have  seen  more 
churches,  school-houses,  and  pretty  villages  than  elsewhere 
in  the  same  space  in  the  South.  But  the  people  whom  we 
meet  almost  without  exception  are  ignorant,  superstitious, 
bigoted,  and  uncouth;  at  least  those  who  are  left  behind. 
The  women  chew,  smoke,  and  drink.  The  men  are  all  off 
in  the  war.  By-and-by  we  shall  see  a new  population  here, 
and  then  it  will  be  a country  to  which  we  can  point  with 
pride. 

I am  glad  the  Baltimore  Convention  has  done  its  work 
so  well.  We  shall  all  try  to  do  ours  equally  well,  und 
hope  you  will  keep  down  any  fire  in  the  rear  to  thwart  us 
in  our  operations.  We  feel  any  hostile  sentiment  in  the 
North  almost  as  quickly  and  os  keenly  as  we  do  changes 
of  temperature. 

Fbemont,  I see,  has  gone  over  to  the  euemy— a thing 
which  kills  him  and  does  not  help  them. 

“ We  shall  march  prospering,  not  with  his  presence.” 

[The  President  has  sent  n Major-General’s  commission 
to  the  wife  of  the  brave  Brigadier-General  Habkeb,  who 
lost  his  life  while  gallantly  leading  his  men  against  the 
enemy’s  works  at  Kenesaw  Mountain.  Here  follows  our 
correspondent's  sketch. — Ed.] 

Brigadier-General  Cuableb  G.  Habkeb  was  killed  in 
an  assault  on  the  enemy’s  works  near  Kenesaw  Mountain, 
Georgia,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1864. 

A graduate  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in 
1S5S,  he  was  promoted  to  a Captaincy  in  the  Fifteenth  In- 
fantry early  in  1861,  and  In  November  of  that  year  was 
appointed  Colonel  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Ohio  Volunteers.  On 
joining  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  (now  Army  of  the  Cumbor- 
land)  he  was  assigned  by  General  Buell  to  tho  command 
of  a brigade,  which  position  be  held  to  the  day  of  his  death 
without  interruption  or  absence.  Young,  ardent,  enthu- 
siastic, of  an  almost  feminine  delicacy  of  manner,  refined 
in  speech  and  sentiment,  full  of  courage  and  industry,  he 
stamped  his  own  high  character  upon  the  brigade  which 
he  may  be  said  to  have  created,  and  which  loved  him  al- 
most to  idolatry.  In  every  battle  in  which  the  army  was 
engaged  tills  brigade  bore,  under  his  gallant  leadership, 
an  active  and  honorable  part  At  Shiloh,  Corinth,  Per- 
ryville,  Stone  River,  Chicamauga,  Mission  Ridge:  in  the 
hard  and  tedious  East  Tennessee  Campaign ; and  then  at 
P.ocky  Face,  Resaca,  and  in  all  the  daily  skirmishes  which 
followed,  up  to  the  hour  of  bis  heroic  death,  at  the  head 
of  his  devoted  brigade,  within  a few  feet  of  the  enemy’s 
breast-works,  he  was  always  the  same  brave,  cheerful, 
modest,  indefatigable,  faithful  officer,  noble  man  and 
true  Mend.  No  danger  ever  intimidated  him,  no  hard- 
ship ever  discouraged,  no  disappointment  ever  soured  him. 
Fuirly  winning  his  Brigadlership  In  his  first  battle,  he  did 
not  receive  his  reward  till  a few  dayB  before  his  last  To 
the  many  friends  who  regretted  the  slow  coming  of  what 
lie  had  so  amply  earned,  and  who  would  sometimes 
express  disappointment,  If  not  a kind  of  disgust,  at  the 
delay,  his  answer  was  always  at  once  a rebuke  to  their 
impatience  and  a cheerful  assurance  that  be  labored  for 
the  reward  which  comes  from  conscientious  discharge  of 
duty.  Yet  his  almost  boyish  joy  when  at  last  his  merits 
were  acknowledged  by  the  official  action  of  the  President 
and  of  Congress,  showed  that  he  was  not  insensible  to  the 
honor.  Several  times  wounded,  he  never  sought  or  asked 
any  indulgence,  and  at  the  moment  of  his  death  was  still 
suffering  from  injuries  received  at  Resaca  a month  before. 

In  him  the  army  loses  a chivalrous  soldier,  the  country 
a worthy  son,  and  all  who  knew  him  a true  friend. 
Mourned  he  will  be  by  many,  but  by  none  more  sincerely 
than  by  the  little  gallant  surviving  remnant  of  the  noble 
brigade  which  he  has  so  often  aud  so  skillfully  led,  and 
which  will  never  let  his  memory  die  out  of  their  hearts. 
His  ringing  voice  they  will  no  more  hear,  as  often  be- 
fore,  when  he  has  led  them  to  victory  through  tho  very 
jaws  of  doatli ; but  bis  rare  powers  of  command,  his  kind- 
liness o:  heart,  and  his  soldier's  deatli,  will  be  the  theme 
of  many  a reminiscence  by  the  camp-fire  and  in  the  biv. 
ouac,  aud  never  without  new  devotion  to  the  great  cause 
to  which  he  gave  all  that  uiau  cau  give. 


“KEABSABGE.” 

1 Proud  mountain ! rear  thy  granite  peak  with  its 
diadem  of  snow, 

In  the  kindling  sunbeams  sparkling  that  round 
about  thee  glow. 

A brighter  lustre  gilds  thy  brow,  new  honors  dost 
thou  bear; 

Thy  fame  is  borne  across  the  seas,  rings  loudly 
through  the  air; 

The  ocean  child  that  bears  thy  name  brings  lau- 
rels fresh  and  large 

To  twine  around  thy  snowy  brow,  thou  noble 
Mount  Kearsarge! 

Exulting  in  thy  triumph,  let  “Great  Monadnock” 
hear, 

Let  “ Adams,”  “Webster,”  “ Jefferson,” call  back 
the  news  of  cheer; 

And  as  their  towering  summits  with  joyous  smiles 
are  crowned. 

Distant  “ Katahdin”  shines  afar  and  hears  the  glo- 
rious sound ; 

For  Victory ! ay,  Victoiy ! hath  crowned  thee  on 
the  sea. 

And  Yankee  tars  have  blazoned  bright  the  banner 
of  the  free! 

In  vain  the  English  weapon,  and  in  vain  the  En- 
glish gold; 

The  ship  they  built,  the  ship  they  manned  with 
the  deep  hate  of  old. 

The  traitor  flag  it  floated  wide,  naught  but  a craven 
lie 

To  cover  England’s  coward  guilt  and  England’s  in- 
famy. 

But  vain  their  might  and  vain  their  wiles,  thanks 
to  our  sailors  brave! 

The  pirate  Alabama  lies  beneath  the  Atlantic’s 
wave. 

Boldly  the  sky  thou  facest,  majestic  Mount  Kear- 
sarge, 

And  round  thy  base  are  gathered  close  thy  grim 
trees  tall  and  large : 

So  standeth  forth  our  country,  and  looks  on  God’s 
free  heaven, 

And  swears  that  ne’er  again  shall  close  the  fetter-j 
which  are  riven; 

While  shouting  glad,  “ Amen  I Amen ! ” press  rouud 
her  sturdy  sons, 

And  Echo  brings  an  answering  peal  from  thy 
namesake’s  thundering  guns. 

Look  down,  O mountain!  on  our  land,  though  si- 
lent be  thy  voice, 

We  know  that  with  us  in  our  joy  thou  proudly 
dost  rejoice. 

Look  forth  upon  thy  forests  green  that  toss  their 
boughs  in  glee; 

Bo  thou  our  witness  on  the  land,  thy  god-cluld 
on  the  sea. 

And  to  our  children  ye  shall  tell,  in  the  far  dis- 
tant day, 

How  England’s  pet  marauder  sank  beneath  the 
ocean  spray. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

THE  MILITARY  SITUATION. 

Thebe  is  no  news  of  importance  from  Grant’s  army.  In 
the  West,  however,  an  important  movement  lias  been 
made  by  General  Sherman.  Kenesaw  Mountain  and  Mar- 
ietta fell  into  our  hands  just  one  year  after  the  captnre  of 
Vicksburg.  At*last  accounts  Shennan’a  advance  was  ninu 
miles  south  of  Marietta.  The  evacuation  of  Kenesaw  was 
duo  to  two  things : first,  tho  advance  of  our  right  toward 
tho  Chattahoochee,  on  the  Sandtown  Pike;  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  occupation  by  our  army  of  some  knobs  west 
of  the  Kenesaw,  by  which  we  were  enabled  to  enfilade 
the  rebel  position  with  our  fire.  This  was  the  posi- 
tion on  June  22.  On  the  27th  the  assault  was  made; 
Blair  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain,  Dodge  on  the 
north,  and  Logan  on  the  west,  while  the  enemy's  centre 
was  attacked  by  Newton's  and  Davis’s  divisions,  support- 
ed on  the  right  by  Geary  and  Butterfield,  Schofield 
swinging  around  on  the  extreme  right.  Our  loss  was  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  men.  But  although  the 
assault  on  the  mountain  failed,  our  movement  on  the  right 
was  successful,  and  on  July  8 the  enemy  abandoned  tho 
mountain  defense  for  another  line  on  the  Chattahoochee. 
In  the  pursuit  of  Johnston’s  retreating  army  Sherman’s 
left  kept  close  to  the  railroads.  About  a thousand  of 
Cheatham’s  Division— the  rebel  rear-guard  — were  cap- 
tured in  the  pursuit. 

That  which  has  chiefly  excited  the  public  during  the 
past  week  is  General  Early’s  invasion  of  Maryland,  to  il- 
lustrate which  we  give  a map  on  page  471.  Out  of  the 
conflicting  reports  which  have  prevailed  we  are  unable  to 
add  any  thing  of  substantial  importance  to  our  last  week’s 
report.  The  enemy  were  met  in  force  on  the  9th  at  Mo- 
nocacy  Junction,  but  General  Wallace,  commanding  the 
Federal  troops,  was  compelled  to  fall  back  on  Monrovia. 
General  Tyler  was  taken  prisoner,  but  afterward  escaped. 
Since  then  the  rebels  have  been  engaged  in  raids  at  un- 
expected points,  destroying  railroads,  cutting  telegraphs, 
and  burning  private  residences  in  the  vicinity  of  lialti- 
more  and  Washington.  Two  railroad  trains  from  Balti- 
more were  captured,  and  in  one  of  them  Major-General 
Franklin.  At  last  accounts  Hunter  bad  retaken  Martins- 
burg,  and  was  in  communication  with  Sigel  at  Harper's 
Ferry. 

The  Florida  has  reappeared  on  our  coast  below  Cape 
May,  where  she  has  captured  six  vessels.  The  Govern- 
ment lias  sent  gun-boats  from  Hampton  Roads  in  pursuit 
of  her. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 

Mgjor-Generals  Gordon  Granger  and  Hurlbut  and  Brig- 
adier-General George  H.  Gordon  have  been  ordered  to  re- 
port for  duty  to  Major-General  Canby. 

Doctor  M*Connick,  Medical  Director  of  General  Butler’s 
command,  has  been  assigned  to  duty  as  Medical  Director 
of  the  armies  in  the  field,  including  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. 

Major-General  J.  J.  Reynolds,  who  for  some  time  past 
has  been  in  command  of  the  defenses  of  New  Oileans,  will 
take  the  field  immediately  as  commander  of  the  Nineteenth 
Corps.  Brigadier-General  Sherman,  who  had  charge  of 
the  defenses  before  General  Reynolds,  will  resume  his  old 
position. 


FOREIGN  news. 

THE  DANO-OKKMAN  WAR. 

Tun  Conference  held  its  lost  sitting  June  2&  No  result 
was  obtained.  The  neutral  Powers  have  agreed  that  the 
line  of  tho  Schlei  offers  a proper  frontier,  and  that  this 
would  be  a sufficient  concession  to  Germany.  Denmark 
consents  to- this, .but  the  Germans  claim  both  duchies. 
The  war  lias  n(cot»«neocB<H  and  the  Island  of  Alsou  lias 
been  taken  by  the  Prussians.  A naval  engagement  was 
ujneted  to  tateptace  wewnoff  ;i£%ris«V.J 
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VIEW  ON  THE  APPOMATTOX,  BELOW  PORT  WALTHALL.— Sketched  by  W 


JONES’S  NECK,  FROM  GENERAL  FOSTER’S  HEAD-QUARTERS,  NEAR  MALVERN  HILL,  ON  THE  JAMES.— Sketched  by  William  Wacd.— [See  next  Page. 


July  23,  1864.] 
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GENERAL  MEADE  AND  IIIS  STAFF. — [From  a Photograph  by  Brady.] 


GENERAL  GRANTS  CAMPAIGN. 

Mr.  Brady,  of  Washington,  furnishes  two  photo- 
graphs which  enable  us  to  present  our  readers  with 
the  illustrations  on  this  page,  representing  Generals 
Meade  and  Burnside,  with  their  Staffs. 

Several  illustrations  are  given  on  pages  468,  472, 
and  47  <,  which  n late  to  Petersburg  and  its  surround- 
ings. The  large  double-page  cut  is  a panoramic 
view  of  the  country  as  well  as  of  the  military  situ- 
s'ion  around  Petersburg.  The  view  is  thus  disclosed 
from  Wiktzei.’s  Look-out  and  Signal  Tower,  at  Ber- 
muda Hundred,  looking  southward — including  in 


that  direction  about  ten  miles,  thus  taking  in  Pe- 
tersburg, on  the  extreme  right.  From  Petersburg 
the  Appomattox  runs  from  right  to  left,  emptying 
into  the  James.  City  Point  is  not  included  in 
the  view ; but  the  pontoon-bridge  is  disclosed  by 
which  the  army  communicates  with  Bermuda  Hun- 
dred. Where  Point  of  Rocks  juts  out  into  the  river 
is  General  Butler's  head-quarters.  The  landing 
is  specially  designated  in  the  large  cut ; at  the  dock 
is  the  Greyhound,  the  flag-ship  of  that  officer,  and 
the  Sylvan  Shore.  This  portion  of  the  sketch  is  en- 
larged in  the  cut  above,  entitled  the  Pontoon- 
Bridge  at  the  Point  ok  Rocks,  on  the  Appo- 


mattox. Another  portion  of  the  large  cut  is  also 
eidarged,  giving  a view  of  the  rebel  Fort  Clifton,  on 
the  Appomattox,  showing  at  the  same  time  a Fed- 
eral battery  in  the  fore-ground.  At  the  left  of  j 
Fort  Clifton,  directly  in  front  of  Clifton  House,  the 
rebels  have  a Water- Battery ; they  have  also  sunk 
obstructions  in  the  river  to  prevent  Federal  boats 
from  ascending  to  Petersburg.  Both  the  battery 
and  the  obstructions  are  disclosed  in  the  cut. 

A sketch  on  page  468  gives  a view  on  the  Appo- 
mattox at  Port  Waltlml,  which  is  the  nearest  point 
approached  by  gun-boats.  The  gun-boat  shown  in 
| the  sketch  is  the  Commodore  Perry , Captain  A.  Pi 


Foster.  This  sketch  is  also  connected  with  the 
double-page  cut.  A few  turns  of  her  wheel  would 
bring  the  gun-boat  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Clifton. 
There  are  two  other  sketches  on  the  same  page. 
One  of  these  gives  a view  of  Jones’s  Neck,  on  the 
James,  opposite  which  General  Foster  has  an  in- 
trenched position,  between  Aiken’s  Landing  and 
Four-Mile  Creek.  A pontoon  bridge  crosses  at  this 
point.  General  Foster’s  flank  is  protected  by  dou- 
ble-end gun-boats.  The  other  sketch  represents  a 
service  held  at  General  Smith’s  head-quarters,  July 
3,  attended  by  Generals  Smith,  Neil,  Burnham, 
and  Martindale. 
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GENERAL  BURNSIDE  AND  HIS  STAFF.— [From  a Photograph  by  Brady.] 
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THE  LOVE-CHEAT. 

gnu  loved  me,  she  said,  and  she  swore  it ; 

She  swore  it  a thousand  times: 

She  treasured  my  letters  like  jewels; 

She  learned  and  repeated  my  rhymes. 

And  numberless  tokens  she  gave  me; 

Her  kisses  were  many  and  sweet; 

And  I thought  her  an  angel  from  heaven 
- While  she  was  but  a womanly  cheat. 

She  robbed  me  of  rest  and  of  comfort, 
And  gave  me  bright  hopes  in  return ; 
And  now,  by  the  fireside  lonely, 

Her  letters  I smilingly  bum. 

For  loud  are  the  marriage-bells  pealing; 

The  priost,  too,  is  blessing  the  bride ; 
And  she  leans  on  the  arm  of  another, 
Who  once  was  my  love  and  my  pride. 

Ah,  well!  let  her  live  and  be  married: 

Her  letters  are  burnt,  and  I see 
’Tis  better  be  rid  of  such  tokens, 

And  keep  the  heart  healthy  and  free. 


QUITS  ALONS. 

By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

BEHIND  THE  MADELEINE. 

Behind  the  church  of  the  Madeleine,  Rata- 
plan— ex-drummer  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  ex- 
landlord of  the  Hotel  Rataplan,  hard  by  Leices- 
ter Square,  London — kept  a tavern  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  English  visitors  to  the  only  city 
in  the  world  worth  living  in. 

Rataplan  was  old,  his  eye  was  glassy,  his  hand 
tremulous,  his  voice  husky,  and  his  frame  fee- 
ble, but  he  was  as  fat  as  ever.  His  adiposity  was 
pendulous  and  flabby  now,  not  firm  and  juicy, 
but  it  was  fat,  nevertheless,  and,  at  his  age,  that 
was  something  to  be  thankful  for. 

Rataplan  had  given  up  cooking.  It  fatigued 
him  too  much,  he  said.  It  was  much  if  the 
visitors  to  his  hostelry  could  obtain  a biftek  aux 
pommes,  or  an  underdone  slice  from  an  ill-roasted 
joint.  Rataplan’s  long  residence  in  Albion  had 
not  disabused  his  mind  of  the  impression  that 
all  English  people  liked  their  meat  very  nearly 
raw ; and  whenever  an  English  groom  (say)  or 
a workman  employed  at  some  factory  in  Paris 
ordered  a beef-steak  to  be  cooked  in  the  English 
fashion,  Rataplan  would  answer,  “ I know,  ver 
well  red,  n’est-ce-pas?  Well  bleeding,  bien  sai- 
gnant,  hein?” 

Nor  had  the  good  man’s  protracted  sojourn  in 
the'perfidious  country  enabled  him  to  attain  any 
thing  approaching  a copious,  or  even  fluent,  ac- 
quaintance with  its  language.  A stock  of  idio- 
matic expressions  he  had  indeed  laid  up,  which 
would  have  seemed  to  argue  some  familiarity 
with  our  vernacular,  but  he  still,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  spoke  English  execrably. 

He  wore  the  attire  of  a petty  bourgeois  now, 
in  lieu  of  his  old  and  unvarying  culinary  cos- 
tume. It  did  not  improve  his  personal  appear- 
ance much.  He  had  looked  as  well,  if  not  bet- 
ter, in  his  white  jacket,  apron,  and  night-cap, 
cloudy  in  hue  as  those  habiliments  habitually 
were,  than  in  a shabby  snuff-colored  surtout 
with  a cotton  velvet  collar,  a dingy  nankeen 
waistcoat,  striped  trowsers  much  too  short  for 
him,  and  a cloth  cap  with  a peak  to  it. 

Affairs  had  not  gone  prosperously  with  him 
at  the  Hotel  Rataplan.  He  had  failed  to  make 
any  thing  like  a competency,  much  less  a fortune, 
out  of  that  establishment.  In  the  first  place, 
Mademoiselle  Adele,  his  daughter,  had  made  a 
mesalliance : having,  in  defiance  of  her  father’s 
commands,  not  only  encouraged  the  addresses  of 
a dissolute  fiddler  at  the  French  Plays,  but  abso- 
lutely got  up  very  early  one  morning  and  allied 
herself  iu  marriage  to  that  objectionable  person. 
It  was  a terrible  blow  for  Rataplan.  “ Encore,” 
he  was  wont  to  say,  “if  they  had  gone  to  the  Ba- 
varian chapel  in  Warwick  Street ! But  Madem- 
oiselle must  needs  immolate  herself  at  a church 
of  I know  not  what  sect  of  the  Anglican  dissi- 
dence  in  the  Soho.  She  had  abjured,  forsooth, 
the  errors  of  the  Romish  communion ! Wicked 
men  with  white  neckcloths  and  little  paper  books 
had  been,  it  appears,  pursuing  her  for  months. 
She  became  what  you  call  a convert.  She  was 
the  victim  of  their  machinations  gourdes.  Parlez- 
moi  de  9a.  You  sacrifice  yourself  like  the  pel- 
ican of  the  wilderness.  You  tear  out  your  en- 
trails to  nourish  a viper,  and  behold,  the  viper 
turns  round  and  stings  you!  Encore,  had  it  been 
in  France,  my  daughter  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  address  to  me  three  solemn  citations — 
trois  sommations  respectueuses — before  she  could 
have  dared  to  commit  the  fatal  act.  But  she 
has  accomplished  her  act  of  disobedience  and 
folly,  and  now  this  vagabond  of  a fiddler  beats 
my  Adele.  Ma  parole  d’honnenr,  e’est  a faire 
blanch ir  les  cheveux.  It  is  enough  to  make 
one’s  hair  turn  white.” 

It  would  have  taken  an  extreme  degree  of 
agony  to  turn  Papa  Rataplan’s  hair  white.  He 
had  none  to  turn ; he  was  quite  bald. 

Then  la  Mere  Thomas  died,  and  Rataplan  had 
to  bury  her.  Then  his  customers  fell  off,  and  he 
lost  the  most  profitable  of  his  guests,  the  hot- 
tempered  countess,  who  suddenly  disappeared. 
Then  Rataplan  got  into  trouble  with  the  police 
for  winking  at  the  contraband  amusements  of  a 
select  society  of  cooks  in  the  employ  of  divers 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  hotel-keepers  in  the 
British  metropolis,  who  were  accustomed  to  dine 
at  the  Hotel  Rataplan,  and  afterward  to  plav 
vingt-et-rn  all  fight.  j tfreAvas  threatened  \vi*li 
the  loss  o ' his  liccuSc.  The  threat  did  not  do 


him  much  harm,  for  the  butcher  sued  him,  and 
then  the  distiller  put  an  execution  into  the  prem- 
ises, and  finally  there  came  collapse,  and  Rata- 
plan passed  through  the  Bankruptcy  Court. 

He  bore  his  downfall  with  becoming  resigna- 
tion. He  carefully  returned  as  bad  all  the  debts 
owing  to  him  by  his  countrymen,  and  by  this 
stroke  of  policy  not  only  obviated  the  possibility 
of  their  being  pressed  for  payment,  but  moved  a 
few  of  them,  through  personal  gratitude,  to  pay 
him,  after  he  had  undergone  the  ordeal  of  white- 
washing, some  few  pounds  by  way  of  bonus. 
“It  will  enable  me  to  cultivate  my  cabbages,” 
he  remarked,  philosophically. 

Returning  to  his  native  country,  a gleam  of 
good  fortune  shot  unexpectedly  across  his  path. 
He  met  with  a person  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
ten  years.  This  person  was  Jean  Baptiste  Con- 
stant, ex-body-servant  to  Francis  Blunt,  Esquire, 
who  had  always  been  of  an  active  and  pushing 
turn  of  mind,  and  had  gone  into  business  at 
Chaillot  as  a manufacturer  of  paper-hangings, 
and  was  doing,  according  to  his  own  account, 
pretty  well.  He  was  anxious  to  realize  a for- 
tune, he  said ; not  for  himself,  but  he  had  some 
one  to  leave  it  to.  But  where  was  that  some 
one?  To  his  misery  and  despair  he  could  not 
tell.  What  had  become  of  the  countess  and  of 
her  child  ? They  had  disappeared,  no  one  could 
say  which  way.  He  kept  up  a correspondence 
with  friends  in  half  the  towns  in  Europe,  but 
had  never  been  able  to  obtain  a scintilla  of  in- 
formation relating  to  Lily  or  her  mother.  The 
countess  seemed  to  have  vanished  from  the  stage, 
or  rather  from  the  ring.  In  the  chronicles  of 
the  saw-dust  she  was  no  longer  known,  even  by 
her  horse-riding  name. 

Jean  Baptiste  Constant  commiserated  the  de- 
cayed state  of  his  old  friend  Rataplan.  The 
bankrupt  hotel-keeper  said  he  had  had,  by  this 
time,  quite  enough  of  England,  and  that  he  only 
desired  to  re-enter  London  once  more,  if  it  were 
possible,  at  the  head  of  an  invading  army  of  his 
countrymen.  “How  I would  sack  Laycesterre 
Squarr,  and  give  np  the  ’Aymarket  to  the  pil- 
lage!” he  was  wont  to  murmur  between  his  set 
teeth,  grinding  them  meanwhile.  “Yes;  and 
that  street  most  infamous,  of  the  Basinghall. 
Ah ! not  one  of  the  functionaries  of  that  tribu- 
nal so  proud,  from  the  insolent  president  to  the 
lowest  lmissier,  but  should  passer  par  les  armes 
— all,  all,  be  put  to  the  sword.”  The  vindictive- 
ness of  Rataplan  was  insatiable  and  inexorable. 

So  Jean  Baptiste  Constant,  after  meditating 
for  a time  as  to  how  the  old  man’s  knowledge 
of  a country  he  professed  to  detest  so  much 
could  best  be  utilized,  determined  to  set  him  up 
in  business  again  in  a little  twentieth-rate  cafe, 
then  for  sale,  just  behind  the  church  of  the 
Madeleine.  The  6treet  was  new;  the  Rouen 
and  Havre  Railway,  the  erection  of  whose  ter- 
minus in  the  Rue  d’Amsterdam  has  so  revolu- 
tionized this  part  of  Paris,  was  not  yet  dreamed 
of;  the  rent  was  very  low,  mid  the  coming  in 
very  reasonable.  Rataplan  was  once  more  grat- 
ified by  becoming  a landlord.  In  the  evening 
of  life  it  was  again  his  privilege  to  cook  and  to 
command.  Still  were  the  conditions  imposed 
upon  him  by  his  friend,  patron,  and  benefactor, 
Jefln  Baptiste,  not  devoid  of  a certain  degree  of 
severity.  “Rataplan,  mon  bon,’’  said  the  cx- 
valet  to  the  rehabilitated  bankrupt,  “you  tried 
long  enough  to  set  up  a little  Paris  in  the  midst 
of  London.  That  was  to  please  yourself.  You  . 
made,  unless  I am  mistaken,  rather  a mess  of  it. 
Now,  if  you  have  no  objection,  you  shall  please 
me.  I want  you  to  set  up  a little  London  in  the 
midst  of  Paris.” 

“Never,  never!"  Rataplan  would  at  first  and 
vehemently  protest  “Jamais  en  France  1’ An- 
glais ne  regnera.  No,  no,  a hundred  times  no ! 
Between  Rataplan  and  Albion,  the  thrice  per- 
jured and  perfidious,  there  yawns  a gulf  of  ha- 
tred and  scorn,  which  blood,  and  blood  alone, 
can  cumulate.” 

“Very  well,”  the  valet  would  gravely  reply. 
“You  shall  sell  bifteks  bicn  saignants.  That  is 
blood,  is  it  not  ? One  must  accomplish  his  des- 
tiny, my  Rataplan,  and  yours  is  to  do  as  you  arc 
told.” 

In  the  end  Rataplan  submitted,  cheerfully 
enough,  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  destiny, 
and  did  as  he  was  told  most  loyally.  He  enter- 
..t  first  grumbling,  but  at  last  smiling,  into 
the  plans  of  J.  B.  Constant.  They  were  worthy 
of  that  astute  and  experienced  operator.  The 
dingy  little  Cafe-Estaminet  Pharamond  in  the 
Rue  Cuit-au-Four,  that  miserable  den  where 
you  could  procure  nothing  but  tough  flaps  of 
beef,  fried  potatoes,  burnt  bean  and  chickory 
coffee,  corrosive  absinthe,  questionable  cognac, 
lettuce-leaf  cigars,  boxes  of  rickety  dominoes, 
and  greasy  packs  of  cards,  suddenly  started  into 
a fresh  phase  of  existence  as  the  Cafe'  Restau- 
rant Chesterfield.  At  first,  J.  B.  Constant  had 
thought  of  christening  his  establishment  “Lc 
Clarendon,”  “Le  Mivart,”  “Lc  Cavendish,”  or 
“Lc  Mansion  House;”  but,  on  reflection,  lie 
admitted  that  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  proper  pronunciation  by  foreign  lips  of 
nearly  all  those  names.  But  every  Frenchman 
has  heard  of  Milor  Chesterfield,  and  among  the 
natives  the  Cafe'  Restaurant  Chesterfield  soon 
attained  considerable  notoriety;  while  to  the  es- 
pecial class  of  sojourners  in  Paris  whom  Con- 
stant hoped  to  secure  as  patrons,  the  word  Ches- 
terfield had  not  only  an  English  but  a sporting 
sound,  and  consequently  soon  became  very  pop- 
ular. 

The  patrons  he  had  pitched  upon  were  a 
curious  race.  In  every  great  city  much  fre- 
quented by  foreigners  there  arc  two  under-cur- 
rents of  a town  life : first,  the  retainers  of  the 
high  and  mighty  strangers  who  are  on  their 
travels ; and  next,  the  shiftless  and  out-of-elbows 
creatures,  who,  having  once  come  abroad,  are 
prevented  by  poverty  from  getting  home  again. 
Sometimes  they  contrive,  after  years  of  borrow- 
ing and  begging,  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  rc- 
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turn  to  the  country  which  [has  no  longer  any 
need  of  them ; but  in  many  instances  they  never 
do  get  home,  and,  shuffling  through  a shabby 
and  disreputable  life  on  the  few  wits  a craving 
for  bad  brandy  has  left  them,  die  at  last,  and 
are  buried  in  the  Potter’s  Field.  Such  people 
every  continental  metropolis  numbers  by  hun- 
dreds or  by  thousands.  Generally  they  belong 
to  the  English  nation.  We  do  not  consider 
ourselves  to  be  foreigners  any  where;  so  my 
countrymen  will  understand  what  I mean  in 
saying  that  foreigners  have  usually  very  little 
difficulty  in  foregathering,  intermingling  with, 
and  assimilating  themselves  to  other  foreigners. 
This  the  Englishman  rarely  if  ever  does.  He  is, 
to  the  end,  insular,  carries  something  about  him 
that  is  purely,  peculiarly,  and — to  others  but  his 
compatriots — repulsively,  English  wherever  he 
goes,  and  leaves  at  last  his  coffin  to  be  covered 
with  a phantom  Union  Jack.  Do  you  know  Jack 
Moseley — they  say  the  “ley”  is  an  interpolation 
between  where  an  “e”  is,  and  an  “s”  should  be 
in  his  name — the  tall,  handsome  Israelite,  whom 
his  friends  call  the  Wandering  Jew,  and  who  has 
been  traveling  and  trading  in  diamonds  from  the 
Minories  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca  any  time 
these  twenty  years?  Well,  Jack  told  me  he 
was  coming  the  other  day,  from  the  Warhoe 
diggings  in  California,  overland  to  Florence  in 
the  State  of  Missouri.  It  was  somewhere  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  I think.  It  was  at  night, 
and  he  was  huddled  up  in  a stage-coach,  asleep, 
and  dreaming  of  bears,  wolves,  and  wild  Indians. 
Suddenly  the  coach  broke  down,  but  fortunately 
close  to  a little  tavern.  Jack  Moseley  rubbed 
his  eyes,  and  thought  he  was  still  dreaming, 
when,  alighting,  he  found  himself  in  front  of 
the  precise  model  of  an  English  wayside  inn. 
There  was  the  bench ; there  was  the  horse- 
trough  in  front;  there  were  the  red  and  white 
blinds  to  the  windows ; there  was  the  bar,  with 
its  big  cheese  in  full  cut,  its  pork  pies,  its  row 
of  gayly-painted  kegs  of  cordials,  and  its  well- 
polished  beer-engine.  There  was  the  little  par- 
lor, with  its  neatly-sanded  floor,  its  triangular 
spittoons,  its  rack  of  churchwarden  pipes,  and 
its  colored  prints  of  fights  for  the  championship, 
racing  cracks,  and  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  in  top-boots, 
affably  conversing  with  his  trainer,  who  was 
bald-headed,  white-cravated,  and  respectful,  in 
drab  gaiters.  There  was  a grinning  hostler; 
there  was  a stout  pot-boy;  there  was  a spruce 
waitress;  there  was  positively  a one-eyed  bull- 
dog on  the  premises.  On  the  coffee-room  blinds 
there  flourished  the  approved  golden  legends  as 
to  chops  and  steaks  that  were  always  ready,  din- 
ners that  were  to  be  dressed,  neat  wines  and 
soda-water;  but,  wonder  of  wonders!  what  do 
you  think  the  sign  was?  Not  the  “George 
Washington,”  not  “The  Jefferson,”  not  the 
“Bold  Digger,”  not  the  “Big  Nugget,”  not 
the  “Lucky  Placer,”  but  “The  Osbaldistone 
Arms.”  The  landlord  was  an  American  born, 
but  his  grandfather  had  been  a groom  in  the 
Osbaldistone  family  in  England.  He  subscribed 
to  Belts  Life  and  the  local  Yorkshire  papers 
regularly,  and  his  little  house  looked  as  though 
some  magician  had  suddenly  caught  it  up  from . 
the  English  north  country  a id  dropped  it  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Rataplan,  incited  by  J.  B.  Constant,  did  his 
best  to  Anglicize  the  Cafe  Restaurant  Chester- 
field. A little  England  sprang  up  in  the  Rue 
Cuit-au-Four,  looking  as  strange  there  ns  the 
English  colony  of  Heligoland  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe.  The  partners  imported  the  double 
and  biting  Gloucester,  the  luscious  Cheshire, 
the  voluptuous  cheese  of  Stilton.  English  ale 
and  English  porter  were  always  on  draught,  and 
a joint,  of  as  near  an  approach  to  English  beef 
as  could  be  procured  at  the  butcher’s  in  the 
neighboring  Rue  St.  Lazare,  was  always  in  cut. 
Sandwiches  were  displayed  under  glass  covers, 
to  the  intense  amazement  of  the  French  cus- 
tomers, who,  sometimes  trying  them,  frequently 
managed  to  drop  the  layer  of  meat  on  the  floor, 
and,  when  they  burned  their  mouths  with  the 
fiery  English  mustard,  howled  dismally.  Nor 
was  English  gin  forgotten;  nor  did  the  craft 
which  Rataplan  had  learned  in  London,  of 
making  three  quarts  into  one  gallon,  forsake 
him  now. 

M.  Jean  Baptiste  Constant  moved  about  the 
establishment  of  which  Rataplan  was  the  man- 
ager and  the  nominal  landlord,  but  in  which 
the  wary  ex-body  sen-ant  of  Mr.  Francis  Blunt 
had  taken  care  to  secure  a proprietorial  interest 
in  his  usual  discreet  and  demure,  not  to  say 
stealthy,  manner.  Every  knife,  fork,  and  napkin 
in  the  place  was  his ; yet  you  would  not  have 
thought,  to  look  at  him,  that  he  would  have 
ventured  to  take  a spoonful  of  salt  without  per- 
mission. He  rarely  interfered  with  Rataplan’s 
arrangements.  He  allowed  him  undivided  con- 
trol in  the  kitchen.  He  permitted  him  to  scold 
his  two  waiters,  and  to  overcharge  the  guests  as 
much  as  ever  he  liked.  lie  allowed  him  a fair 
share  iu  the  profits,  which  had,  in  a short  space 
of  time,  grown  to  be  considerable : but  he  was 
nevertheless  lord  paramount  and  absolute  over 
the  Cafe'  Restaurant  Chesterfield.  He  liked  to 
sway  this  secret  power,  to  have  this  occult  veto, 
to  be  behind  the  scenes,  and  pull  the  wires,  and 
make  the  puppets  dance.  It  suited  his  pensive, 
bilious,  cat-like,  contemplative  nature.  The 
sunshine  was  too  strong  for  him.  He  blinked, 
and  the  pupils  of  his  eyes  contracted  in  the  noon- 
tide glare.  He  had  not  been  accustomed  to  it 
in  youth.  He  could  bask ; but  he  preferred  to 
bask  in  the  shade,  and  down  in  a cellar. 

He  liked  to  breakfast  at  the  Chesterfield  some- 
times, just  to  see  how  things  were  going  on : 
paying  for  his  meal,  like  a man,  at  the  counter. 
The  waiters  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  make 
of  them.  They  were  both  Swiss,  who  had  been 
abroad,  and  picked  up  more  or  less  “pigeon 
English”  in  Haymarket  cafes  and  Leicester 
Square  hotels.  One  of  them,  Jules,  imagined 
him  to  be  a kind  of  pensioner  or  hanger-on  of 
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the  establishment,  boarded  from  time  to  time, 
through  charity,  by  the  patron  Rataplan.  The 
other,  Alphonse,  had  a somewhat  shrewder  notion 
of  his  standing  in  the  house.  “I  will  wager,” 
Alphonse  would  say  to  his  intimates,  “that  this 
monsieur  is  le  bailleur  de  fonds — the  capital- 
ist— the  finder  of  money  to  the  Cafe  Restaurant 
Chesterfield.” — “But  how  can  he  be  a capital- 
ist?” the  duller-witted  Jules  would  expostulate. 
“He  never  scolds  us.  He  never  calls  us  4 iii— 
gaud,’  or  ‘cochon.’  Is  that  like  a bailleur  de 
fonds?” — “Bah!"  Alphonse  would  retort. 
“Jules,  thou  hast  an  excellent  heart,  but  thou 
hast  a skull  of  wood,  filled  with  sauce  a la  tar- 
tare  in  place  of  brains.  Do  kings  and  queens 
always  wear  their  crowns?  Was  the  Emperor 
always  crossing  the  Alps  on  a white  horse, 
mocking  himself  of  the  thunder  and  lightning? 

I tell,  thee,  ganache,  that  still  waters  run  deep, 
that  l’cau  qui  dort  is  the  most  dangerous,  and 
that  the  great  art  of  capitalists  consists  in  never 
appearing  to  have  any  money.  My  uncle  from 
Basle  was  a capitalist.  In  the  commerce  of 
grains  he  acquired  millions ; yet  to  look  at  him 
thon  wouldst  not  have  thought  that  he  had  pos- 
sessed two  red  liards  to  rub  one  against  another. 
What,  yet  another  game  at  dominoes?  Come, 
then,  phenomenon  of  temerity,  and  I will  play 
thee  for  the  third  chopine.” 

On  a particular  morning  which  it  is  desirable 
to  fix  in  the  reader’s  mind,  Jean  Baptiste  Con- 
stant was  breakfasting  at  the  Cafe  Restaurant 
Chesterfield,  and  he  had  company.  Three  sat 
down  to  breakfast  with  him.  He  had  first  in- 
vited the  patron  Rataplan  to  be  a partaker  of 
the  meal,  and  the  third  guest  was  a florid,  well- 
looking gentleman  enough,  with  very  large  black 
whiskers,  now  slightly  inclining  to  gray,  and  who 
was  very  gorgeously  attired  in  a frogged  and 
braided  surtout,  and  a cap  with  a tassel  of  gold 
bullion.  This  gentleman  spoke  most  European 
languages  with  equal  fluency,  and  with  equal 
incorrectness.  He  was  a traveling  courier  by 
profession,  and  his  name  was  Franz  Stimm. 

The  three  men  had  evidently  taken  a copious 
meal  of  oysters,  omelet,  and  cold  roast  beef, 
washed  down  by  English  bottled  stout  (few  for- 
eigners who  have  visited  England,  be  it  for  ever 
so  short  a time,  surmount  the  predilection  they 
acquire  for  the  brown  beer  of  Albion)  and  some 
of  Rataplan’s  best  red  wine.  They  were  now 
at  the  stage  of  coffee,  brandy,  and  cigars,  and 
were  unmistakably  enjoying  themselves. 

“ I did  not  like  de  goffecs  zo  much  as  de  jog- 
golates,”  Mr.  Stimm  observed,  between  whiffs 
of  his  very  powerful  cigar;  “de  joggolates  is 
piu  graziosos,  and  besser  vor  the  stomjacks ; but 
de  zigares  is  not  goot  mit  de  joggolates  nor  de 
gocos,  and  de  goffees  tastes  him  besser." 

“You  are  always  talking  of  your  stomach, 
friend  Stimm,”  Constant  observed.  “I  wish 
you  would  talk  to  me  about  that  little  girl  you 
met,  ever  so  many  years  ago,  on  board  the  Bou- 
logne steamer,  when  you  were  traveling  with 
your  general.” 

“Vat  vor  it  is  goot  to  talk  about  de  fiddle 
gals  ?”  replied  Franz  Stimm,  with  a sigh.  “We 
shall  not  none  of  us  never  see  her  again.  She 
goms  like  de  shadow  of  a fiddle  vairy,  and,  pouf ! 
she  go  away  like  dis  ring  of  dobbacco-smoke  dat 
go  up  do  de  zeiling  and  vade  avay  nobody  can 
say  vere  de  debbcl  vere  to.” 

“And  yet  all  of  us  would  give  thousands, 
millions— at  least  much  that  is  valuable  to  ns,” 
continued  Constant,  “ to  meet  that  child.  Child ! 
she  must  be  grown  into  a woman  by  this  time.” 

“And  a pcautiful  ones  too,”  interposed  the 
courier.  “She  was  the  angelikest  fiddle  zyl- 
phide  mine  eyes  ever  did  light  itself  upon.” 

* ‘ For  the  child,  ” Rataplan  said,  ‘ * th at ! ” He 
snapped  his  fingers  as  he  spoke.  “I  have  no 
more  children,  and  care  little  to  hear  about 
them.  Yet  would  I give  something  to  find  that 
woman.  The  tigress ! the  fury ! the  abandoned 
creature,  lost  to  all  sense  of  morality,  honor,  de- 
cency, virtue!” 

“She  owes  you  money,  Papa  Rataplan.” 
This  was  from  Constant. 

“Twenty  sovereigns  sterling.  She  never  paid 
her  bill  the  last  time  she  descended  at  the  Hotel 
Rataplan.  It  is  a flagrant  injustice.  It  is  an 
infamy.  She  defrauded,  swindled  me  out  of  my 
dues.  She  had  the  finest  vins  of  Champagne, 
and  of  the  little  wines  of  Burgundy.  She  owes 
me  even  for  the  cigarettes  she  smoked,  the  de- 
praved and  epicurean  bacchante!  Her  flight 
without  discharging  my  addition  was  the  last  act 
of  perfidy  to  which,  in  a perfidious  and  shame- 
less land,  the  miserable  Rataplan  had  to  submit. 
But  I will  be  avenged.  I will  demand  justice. 
Yet  shall  the  tribunals  be  seized  of  the  details 
of  this  most  tenebrous  and  scandalous  affair. 
I desire  to  re-enter  into  my  funds.  I demand 
the  provisional  arrestation,  the  prise  de  corps, 
against  this  woman  sans  foi  ni  loi.”  And  Ra- 
taplan struck  the  table  with  his  clenched  fist, 
and  filled  himself  another  petit  verre. 

“You  are  taking  la  goutte  too  early,  Papa 
Rataplan,”  Constant  said,  discreetly  withdraw- 
ing the  decanter  of  cognac  from  the  excited 
landlord’s  reach.  “ Suppose  we  finish  these  li- 
bations and  take  a walk.” 

“ Vid  all  my  hearts,”  Mr.  Stimm  acquiesced, 
rising.  “My  heads  is  strongs  enough  for  much 
more  gouttes,  but  we  gan  dake  them  in  de  open 
airs,  and  Franz  Stimms  can  then  have  the  Meas- 
ure of  reciprocifying  dis  most  gharming  hospi- 
talities. Gom  and  smokes  in  the  oben  air,  and 
we  can  talk  about  de  fiddle  gals.  Blczz  her 
fiddle  heart !” 

“ But  the  establishment,”  pleaded  Rataplan, 
nervously. 

“The  establishment,”  said  Constant,  gayly, 
“can  he  left  to  the  waiters  and  the  dame  du 
comptoir  for  an  hour  or  two.  The  Cafe  Res- 
taurant Chesterfield  won’t  run  away.  Allons, 
messieurs,  I am  at  your  service.” 

1 de  fiddle  gals,”  re- 

peated the  courier. 
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OUR  BOARDER. 

“James,  I think  we  ought  to  do  something.” 

Thus  my  wife  to  me  at  the  breakfast-table  one 
morning  in  May,  a week  after  we  had  moved  into 
our  new  quarters  in  a little  house  with  a big  rent. 
You  see  it  was  in  a pleasant  neighborhood,  this 
house,  and  in  cities  you  always  have  to  pay  rent  on 
your  neighborhood. 

“Certainly,  Susan.  Do  something?  By  all 
means.  What  let’s  do?” 

“ Every  thing  is  so  high  now.” 

“ I realize  the  fact,  my  dear — I do  indeed.” 

“ We  shouldn’t  be  ashamed  to  practice  economy 
in  any  way  we  can  in  these  war  times.” 

“ I’m  not  ashamed,  for  one.  I wish  I understood 
the  science  better,  that’s  all.” 

“ What  do  you  say  to  taking  in  a boarder  ?” 

“Well,  now,  my  dear,  I don’t  think  it  right  to 
take  in  people.  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by.” 

“ Fudge!  You  know  what  I mean.  Do  be  se- 
rious. There’s  that  chamber  up  stairs  that  is  un- 
furnished. Whv  can’t  we  get  some  one  to  occupy* 
it?* 

“ Sure  enough,  why  not?" 

“Some  pleasant  person,  you  know,  who  would 
be  one  of  us,  and  feel  at  home  with  us.” 

“ What  sort  of  a person  would  you  think  a pleas- 
ant one,  my  dear?” 

“Well,  say  a good-looking  and  well-bred  young 
gentleman,  with  plenty  of  money  and  no  bad  hab- 
its. I should  want  him  to  be  willing  to  pay  a lib- 
eral sum,  and  not  to  be  too  particular  about  the 
table.  He  would  come  in  early  at  night — I won’t 
have  any  body  with  a latch-key ; or,  what  is  better, 
perhaps  he  might  be  of  quiet,  domestic  habits — ” 

“ Young  men  with  plenty  of  money  usually  are,” 
said  I. 

“And  would  stay  at  home  evenings.  A com- 
panionable, genteel,  good-natured,  easy  sort  of  a 
young  man,  who  might  become  attached  to  us.” 

“ Or  what  do  you  say  to  a pretty  young  woman 
with  black  eyes  and  curls,  who  would  make  home 
cheerful  and  attractive,  as  only  a lovely  and  charm- 
ing woman  can  ?” 

“ I won’t  have  any  young  women  about  me,  Mr. 
Dobb.  Women  are  ten  times  as  much  trouble  in  a 
house  as  men  are ; they  are  always  finding  fault 
about  something  or  other ; you  never  can  suit  them." 

“Just  what  I’ve  often  told  you,  wife.” 

“Now  that’s  meant  for  me.  I think  that  men 
are  harder  to  suit  than  women  usually.  I know  I 
am,  no  matter  what  you  say.” 

“Then  let’s  not  have  a man,  dear,  if  you  can’t 
suit  him.” 

“ Oh,  how  provoking  you  are ! I never  can  talk 
with  you,  you  always  catch  a body  up  so.  But  I 
do  think  we  might  have  a boarder  to  occupy  that 
unfurnished  room ; it’s  no  use  to  us.” 

“ If  I was  looking  for  board  I should  not  be  hap- 
py if  my  room  was  not  furnished.” 

1 ‘ Why,  of  course  we  would  furnish  it.” 

“And  that  would  be  an  expense.  I don’t  tniijk 
people  begin  in  that  way  when  they  want  to  prac- 
tice economy,  do  they?” 

“Yes,  but—” 

“In  war  time  especially.” 

“Yes,  I know,  but — ” 

“And  every  thing  is  so  high— particularly  car- 
pets.” 

“James,  if  you  treat  me  in  this  way  I will  drop 
the  whole  subject.” 

“ Oh,  I’m  willing  to  drop  it.” 

My  wife  ate  her  breakfast  after  that  in  a high 
state  of  pout.  But  at  dinner  she  attacked  me  again ; 
and  it  was  finally  arranged  that  I should  put  an 
advertisement  in  one  of  the  papers,  soliciting  a 
boarder. 

This  is  the  advertisement : 


a quiet  neighborhood,  are  willing  to  take  a suitable 

person  to  board,  having  an  unoccupied  front  chamber. 
Apply  at  No.  17  Sutcha  Street,  between  the  hours  of  2 and 
Sf.m. 

The  reason  why  application  was  to  be  made  at 
the  hoar  named  was  that  we  dined  at  two,  and 
hence  I was  sure  to  be  at  home  to  see  the  applying 
party. 

I am  an  artist,  and  human  nature  is  my  theme. 
I thought  that  the  present  enterprise  would  affon! 
me  an  opportunity  of  studying  my  fellow-creatures 
In  a condition  where  I had  never  yet  seen  any  of 
them.  We  had  four  applicants  during  the  next 
four  days.  It  struck  me  as  a curious  illustration 
of  the  mysterious  laws  which  govern  human  move- 
ments that  there  should  be  an  applicant  each  day, 
and  only  one. 

I suppose  you  are  aware  that  artists  are  in  the 
habit  of  making  “studies  from  nature.”  I made  a 
few  in  the  course  of  those  four  days  following,  which 
you  can  not  see  by  calling  at  my  studio ; but  you 
can  see  them  here. 

The  advertisement  appeared  in  Tuesday  morn- 
ing’s paper.  We  are  punctual  in  dining  at  two, 
and  at  two  I was  carving  a juicy  round  of  roast  beef 
when  the  door-bell  rang. 

“There’s  your  boarder,  wife,”  said  I. 

“ My  boarder?” 

“ Oh,  well,  our  boarder ; any  thing  for  peace.” 

The  applicant  was  a young  gentleman  of  modest 
demeanor,  who  remarked  that  he  had  observed  my 
proposition  to  entertain  a guest  [a  guest;  yes; 
very  well  put  that,  I thought],  and  being  in  pur- 
suit of  accommodations  such  as  I had  described,  he 
had  called  to  see  us. 

“ Would  you  like  to  see  the  room  ?”  said  L 

Well,  the  room  was  of  comparatively  small  mo- 
ment to  him ; he  had  no  doubt  that  he  should  be 
suited  with  the  room ; he  cared  more  for  the  char- 
acter of  the  family.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  spend- 
ing his  evenings  at  home. 

Ah,  thought  I,  here’s  the  moral  young  man  of 
good  habits  that  wife  wants. 

“Have  you  a library?” 

“ I have ; and  a veiy  nice  one  I think  it  is.” 

I showed^ him’ the  lrbnJy'J  Al'tuHu*  over 
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“Yes;  that  is  Charles  Reade’s  last — ‘Very  Hard 
Cash.’  An  excellent  book.” 

He  put  it  back,  wrong  side  up,  and  took  down 
another. 

“ Another  novel.  * The  Virginians.’” 

“Yes,  you  11  find1  several  of  Thackeray's  works. 
That  row  of  red  volumes  on  the  top  shelf  comprises 
Thackeray’s  humorous  works.  Do  you  like  him  ?” 

“ I never  read  any  of  his  books.  I never  peruse 
novels.  They  are  pernicious.” 

He  put  that  back  wrong  side  up,  and  took  down 
a little  volume  in  green  and  gold. 

“ Perhaps  you  like  poems  better,  ” said  I.  ‘ ‘ That 
is  Jean  Ingelow’s  book.  This,”  I continued,  touch- 
ing the  books  as  I named  them,  “is  Bryant’s  last; 
this  is  Longfellow’s ; here  is  ‘Pelayo,’  a beautiful 
new  epic  by  a lady — Mrs.  Beach ; and  here  are  sev-  I 
eral  of  the  standard  poets.” 

“ I seldom  read  poetry,”  said  he,  and  pat  Jean 
Ingclow  back  wrong  side  up.  It  was  curious  what 
a facility  he  had  for  standing  my  books  on  their 
heads.  It  made  me  nervous  to  look  at  him. 

“ Have  you  any  religious  works?"  said  he. 

“Oh  yes.  Here  is  Sawyer’s  Translation  of  the 
New  Testament.” 

1 ‘ A sacrilegious  innovator,  ” he  murmured. 

“And  here  is  Fartar’s  ‘Critical  History  of  Free 
Thought’ — a fine  work.  Or  if  you  like  abstruse 
theological  dissertations,  here  are  several  works  by 
my  friend  Eleazar  Lord,  on  ‘Plenary  Inspiration’ 
and  kindred  themes.”  I thought  I began  to  per- 
ceive the  young  man’s  drift. 

“These  all  appear  to  be  works  by  modern  pre- 
tenders,” said  he,  “ and  contain  little  pure  food,  no 
doubt.  Have  you  Baxter’s  ‘ Saint’s  Rest,’  or  any 
works  of  that  class  ?” 

“Why,  no;  my  library  includes  few  theological 
works  except  by  modern  writers.  I have  a Bible. 
Would  you  like  to  see  it  ?” 

“Iam  familiar  with  the  Bible,”  said  that  young 
man  in  a crushing  tone.  “ What  are  your  relig- 
ious beliefs?” 

“ Wo  attend  service  at  an  Episcopalian  church.”  I 

“ The  next  thing  to  Papacy  in  my  opinion.” 

That  young  man  sat  down,  with  his  hat  between 
his  knees,  and  surveyed  me  anxiously. 

“Do  you  have  regular  family  prayer?”  said  he. 

“No,  Sir.” 

He  dropped  his  hat  on  the  floor.  When  he 
picked  it  up  he  put  it  on  his  head  and  proceeded 
to  take  hold  of  the  door-knob.  Fortified  by  that 
grasp,  he  stood  there  and  read  me  a tedious  lecture 
on  the  necessity  of  family  prayer  in  my  household, 
and  conjured  me  to  release  myself  from  the  somi- 
Papistic  mummery  of  Episcopalianism.  After  which 
he  handed  me  a tract,  which  he  desired  my  wife  to 
read.  It  was  entitled,  “ Come  to  Jesus and  as 
my  wife  is  a devout  church-member  of  many  years 
standing,  it  struck  me  as  a superfluous  if  not  a saucy 
act  in  that  young  man,  who  must  have  been  ten 
years  her  junior.  Truth  compels  me  to  add  that 
my  wife  neglected  to  read  the  tract. 

I closed  the  door  on  that  young  man  at  last  with 
a sigh  of  relief.  Good  gracious,  I would  not  have 
such  a bore  in  my  house  on  any  terms ! 

“What  a pity  to  lose  such  an  excellent  young 
man!”  said  my  wife. 

A consoling  remark  I thought  that.  But  it  did 
not  reconcile  me  to  my  cold  dinner,  which  I ate  in 
mute  rebellion. 

The  next  day,  punctual  to  the  moment  when  I 
was  busily  carving,  the  door-bell  rang  again,  and 
Bridget  brought  in  the  card  of  Mr.  Thomas  Allen. 
The  name  had  a familiar  look,  but  for  the  life  of  me 
I could  not  tell  where  I had  seen  it  before. 

Mr.  Thomas  Allen  was  a young  gentleman  in  a 
broadcloth  suit,  and  with  a tall  hat  of  marvelous 
gloss.  His  shirt-front  was  adorned  with  a glitter- 
ing pin,  and  he  wore  a massive  watch-chain.  As 
I entered  the  room  he  was  stuffing  in  his  vest  pock- 
et a huge  roll  of  greenbacks.  Now,  I thought,  wife 
has  the  young  man  with  plenty  of  money ; if  he’s 
only  moral,  too — but,  hang  it,  he  mustn’t  be  too 
moral. 

He  certainly  did  not  look  as  if  morality  was  his 
besetting  weakness. 

“Called  to  see  about  board,”  said  Mr.  Allen,  ris- 
ing. “My  card.”  And  he  offered  it. 

“ Yes,  I have  your  card.  Mr.  Allen.  Would  you 
like  to  see  the  room  ?” 

“ Got  tired  of  these  hotels,  you  ki  ow,”  said  the 
young  man,  without  deigning  to  answer  my  ques- 
tion. “Thought  I’d  tiy  on  the  private  style  of 
thing  for  a change.  Give  you  references,  you 
know,  and  all  that — if  you  want  ’em.  Tom  Al- 
len’s pretty  well  known,  though.” 

Tom  Allen ! Where  had  I seen  that  name  ? 

“ Pay  in  advance  if  you  want.  All  on  the  square. 
Where’s  the  room?” 

I took  him  up  stairs  and  showed  him  the  room. 

“Nice  little  hole,”  said  he,  “when  you  git  itfur- 
nished  up.  My  trunks  11  fill  up  some.  What’s 
the  figure  ?” 

“ The  price  for  board?” 

“Umph!”  Meaning  yes,  I took  it. 

“I  don’t  know  exactly.  Well  have  to  ask 
Mrs.  Dobb  about  that.” 

“ All  right ; let’s  go  down  and  ask  her.  I fancy 
you’ll  suit  me.” 

Wife  was  called  from  her  dinner,  and  told  Mr. 
Allen  the  price ; to  which  he  at  once  agreqjl. 

“Ill  move  my  trunks  up  to-night,”  said  he. 
“ I shall  want  a latch-key,  you  know.” 

“Ah,  that  indeed  1”  I looked  at  my  wife. 

“You  see,”  Mr.  Allen  went  on,  “I’m  in  the 
minstrel  business.  May  have  heard  of  me  ? And 
I have  to  be  out  evenings.  Any  objection  to  my 
bringing  a friend  up  once  in  a while?” 

“The  fact  is,”  said  I,  “ray  wife  is  opposed  to 
latch-keys.” 

“Don’t  want  to  sit  up  for  me,  do  you ?” 

“ I fear  we  should  not  be  able  to  accommodate  a 
gentleman  in  your  line  of  business,”  said  I.  “ We 
are  quiet  people — ” 

“Oh,  I don’t  mind  how  quiet  you  are !” 

“ I think  we  shall  have  to  decline  taking  you, 
Mr.  Allen.  We  should  not  suit  you  at  all.” 

I h^p^d  ^e  understood  that.  But  he  didn’t.  I 
time  in  impressing  on  that  young 


artist  in  burned  cork  the  fact  that  we  didn’t  want 
him  in  our  house.  But  at  last  I succeeded.  And 
then  I went  out  to  a cold  dinner  again. 

The  conviction  forced  itself  upon  me  at  this  stage 
in  the  business  that  I had  selected  an  unfortunate 
hour  for  interviews  with  the  prospective  boarders. 

I do  not  fike  my  dinners  cold,  and  I told  my  wife 

She  laughed  at  me! 

Such  is  woman. 

On  Thursday  the  inevitable  door-bell  at  five 
minutes  past  two  o’clock.  I really  did  not  see  the 
beauty  of  this  sort  of  thing. 

This  time  it  was  a man  of  thirty-4ve  or  forty 
years,  I judged.  He  wore  a heavy  beard  and  car- 
ried a cane.  You’re  not  a young  man,  at  any  rate, 
was  my  mental  observation ; but  if  you  are  blessed 
with  money  you  may  do — provided  you  find  us 
pious  sufficiently,  and  are  not  in  the  minstrel  busi- 
ness. 

“ You  advertise  for  a boarder,  I see,”  he  com- 
menced. 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“ Well,  I think  perhaps  we  can  make  a trade.” 

A trade ! Is  the  man  a horse-jockey  ? 

“ I am  a widower,  Sir,  and.  know,  how  to  appreci- 
ate a pleasant  home ; yes,  Sir,  and  pay  for  it.” 

Excellent,  so  far. 

“ I ask  nothing  hut  to  be  let  alone.” 

Quotation  rom  J.  Davis. 

“And  I sti  ’ at  home  nights;  pay  in  advance; 
price  is  immaterial;  don’t  smoke  in  my  room  or 
out  of  it ; and  particularly,  I don’t  bother  myself 
about  other  people’s  business.” 

In  short,  we  seemed  to  have  found  the  model  at 
last.  Ho  went  into  the  bedchamber,  and  said  he 
liked  it.  He  went  into  the  dining-room,  where  ho 
bowed  courteously  to  Mrs.  Dobb,  and  patted  the 
juvenile  Dobbs  on  the  head;  and  glancing  at  the 
table  remarked,  in  a real  good-natured  way,  that  he 
saw  we  lived  well.  He  asked  Bridget  if  she  would 
sew  on  a button  for  him  occasionally  if  he  paid  her 
for  it.  He  said  he  was  satisfied  he  should  fiud  this 
a pleasant  home,  and  for  his  part  he  should  do  his 
share  in  trying  to  make  it  so.  He  mentioned  that 
the  golden  rule  was  his  guide  on  all  occasions. 

Before  he  went  away  we  passed  through  the 
parlor — “a  very  pleasant  place,”  our  boarder  gra- 
ciously styled  it,  and  added  that  there  was  nothing 
like  a few  choice  paintings  and  statuettes  to  set  off 
a room. 

Just  then  his  eye  fell  upon  a bust  upon  a bracket 
on  the  wall.  Whose  bust  it  was  I will  not  specify 
further  than  to  say  that  if  was  that  of  a loyal  and 
honest  public  functionary  whom  I much  admire. 
He  turned  upon  me  quickly : 

“What’s  your  idea,  though,  in  sticking  up  a 
bust  of  Blank  in  your  parlor  ? It  can’t  be  for  orna- 
ment. God  never  made  a homelier  man.” 

“Nor  a better,”  said  I. 

“ Are  you  a Blankite?” 

“Yes,  Sir,  I am.  Are  you  ?” 

“No,  Sir,  I am  not.  And,  what  is  more,  I can 
not  bear  the  sight  of  that  man.  He  is  a fool,  Sir — 
a blockhead — a disgrace  to  the  country.” 

I snuffed  a battle ; but  I can  not  say  I had  a wish 
to  abandon  my  colors.  In  fact  we  had  quite  a live- 
ly little  time  for  a few  minutes.  I expressed  my 
views,  and  he  expressed  his ; and  there  was  wrath. 

“ I bid  you  good-day,  Sir,”  said  the  model ; “wo 
could  never  inhabit  the  same  house  together.  1 
shall  look  for  another  boarding-place.” 

“As  you  please,  Sir,”  I replied,  with  qprne 
warmth. 

And  the  model  departed. 

Cold  chunks  for  dinner  again ; and  the  degree  of 
heat  I brought  to  the  meal  was  no  improvement  in 
a culinary  point  of  view. 

“Confound  your  boarders,  Mrs.  Dobb!”  I said. 
“ I’ve  had  quite  enough  of  them.” 

The  next  day,  when  the  door-bell  rang  at  the  in- 
evitable moment,  I told  my  wife  she  might  inform 
the  fellow  at  the  door  that  we  had  concluded  to  take 
no  boarder.  I was  actually  getting  dyspeptic  with 
these  cold  dinners. 

But  the  fellow  at  the  door  proved  to  be  a lady, 
and  Mrs.  Dobb  had  the  delightful  task  of  waiting 
on  her.  I ate  my  dinner  with  unwonted  gusto,  and 
listened  in  a calm  frame  of  mind  ti>  the  conversa- 
tion that  took  place  in  the  next  room. 

“ I thought  I would  come  and  see  you,  as  I am 
desirous  of  securing  a quiet  boarding-place”  came 
to  my  ears  in  a sweet,  feminine  voice. 

“ I did  not  wish  a lady  boarder,”  said  my  wife. 

“ How  unfortunate ! ” 

“ They  are  so  much  more  difficult  to  please  than 
gentlemen,  usually.” 

“ I am  so  sorry ! I liked  the  appearance  of  the 
neighborhood  so  much ; and  if  you  will  pardon  me, 

I like  your  looks  so  well,  too,  now  that  I have  met 
yon,  I am  sure  I should  love  you.”  f 

An  awkward  pause. 

■“  Have  you  children  ?”  the  sweet  voice  went  on. 

“ We  have  four,”  said  my  wife. 

“ I do  love  children  so  much ! I have  one — in 
heaven.” 

Ah,  thought  I,  that’s  a telling  blow ! 

“You  are  a widow  lady,  then?”  said  Mrs.  Dobb. 

“ Yes,  ma’am ; I have  been  alone  for  three  years. 
Oh,  if  you  knew  what  it  was  to  be  without  a pleas- 
ant home  you  would  pity  me.  I am  sick  to  death 
of  boarding-houses.  My  feelings  are  all  domestic ; 

; but  in  boarding-houses  there  is  no  domestic  circle.” 

“ Perhaps — ah — I don’t  know — ” stammered  my 
wife ; “would  you  like  to  see  the  room?” 

“ Oh,  may  I ? You  are  too  kind.” 

Then  they  went  up  stairs. 

A fascinating  young  widow,  eh  ? Here  was  an 
enemy  to  my  wife’s  resolutions  indeed  I 

They  were  up  stairs  along  time,  I thought.  But 
i at  last  they  came  down  and  I heard  the  lady  go 
out.  I left  the  table  and  ran  to  look  out  the  win- 
dow, napkin  in  hand.  There  were  the  weeds  in- 
closing a dainty  little  figure ; and  the  widow  turned 
her  face  and  looked  up  at  the  house. 

I recognized  the  face.  Ohe,  jam  satis  ! 

“Have  you  engaged  the  lady?”  I inquired,  as  I 
returned  to  the  table.  . . . . . 

“ I have,  Mr.  Dobb,"  said  my  wife.  I,  J j J | 


“Yon  like  her  then  ?” 

“Yes;  she  is  a perfect  lady.” 

“ You  really  think  so  ?” 

“Think  so?  I know  so.  You  men  are  always 
boasting  about  your  ability  at  reading  character, 
and  perhaps  in  general  you  may  be  our  superiors 
that  way ; but  let  me  tell  you  that  when  I have 
once  been  favorably  impressed  with  a person  I am 
never  disappointed  in  my  judgment.” 

“Thank  yon.” 

“ I don’t  refer  to  yon,  my  dear.  You  are  an  ex- 
ception." 

“ And  so  yon  like  her  ?” 

“ I told  you  I did.” 

“ What  were  you  doing  up  stairs  so  long  ?" 

“ Oh,  I showed  her  all  the  chambers.  She  was 
so  glad  to  find  my  chamber  was  next  hers,  where 
she  could  come  when  she  wanted  a quiet  chat  with 
me  away  from  the  rest  of  the  family — meaning  you.” 

“ Then  yon  liked  her,  eh  ?” 

“ J ames,  what  do  you  mean  ? I told  you  I liked 
her.” 

“ How  do  you  like  your  "cold  dinner,  my  dear?” 

“ I don’t  lose  my  temper  over  it,  at  least.  Bnt 
I want  to  know  what  you  mean  by  asking  me  a 
dozen  times  over  whether  I liked  her.” 

“Oh,  nothing;  only,  I know  her.” 

“ You  know  her?” 

“ By  reputation.” 

‘ ‘ Now,  J ames,  what  do  you  mean  ? If  you  know 
any  thing  about  that  lady  I wish  you  would  tell 
me.” 

“ Did  you  ask  her  name?" 

“Yes;  her  name  is  Mrs.  Wellington.” 

“No  it  isn't.” 

“ It  isn’t?” 

“Not  any.” 

“Then  what  is  her  name ?” 

“You  have  heard  of  Belle  Burns?” 

“ What — the  woman  who  was  arrested  for  poison- 
ing her  husband  ?” 

“And  got  off  through  a legal  technicality.  Yes." 

“ Well,  what  of  her  ?” 

“Why,  you’ve  taken  her  to  board,  that's  all. 
When  is  she  coming  ?” 

“James,  are  you  making  sport  of  me  ?” 

“ Not  in  the  least,  my  dear.  That  woman  who 
just  left  the  house  is  Madame  Belle  Burns.  When 
does  she  come  ?” 

“What  a question!  Yon  know  of  course  she 
can’t  come  at  all  if  it’s  her.” 

“ But  you  like  her  so  well." 

“James — ■” 

“ And  you  are  never  deceived  in  your  estimate 
of  character.” 

“James,  you  might  be  more  generous  than  to 
crack  disgusting  jokes  on  such  a subject.” 

“ Well,  then,  I won't,  my  dear.  But  I’ll  tell  you 
what  it  is : I think  we  had  better  give  up  the  idea 
of  taking  a boarder ; we  seem  to  have  poor  success. 
I have  had  three  very  unsatisfactory  specimens  of 
the  genus  to  deal  with,  and  you  have  had  one  as 
bad  as  my  three,  and  I don’t  find  that  we  get  any 
thing  but  cold  dinners  for  our  pains.  I think  we’ll 
give  up  the  enterprise  altogether.” 

My  wife  has  never  talked  about  taking  a board- 
er since  then,  and  I don’t  suppose  she  ever  will 
again  as  long  as  she  lives. 


A SOUTHERNER’S  COURTSHIP. 


“There  is  no  mistake  about  it  s I'm  a Northern- 
er myself,  and  as  proud  of  my  section  as  any  man 
of  them  all ; but  the  fact  is  unquestionable,  beyond 
controversy,  that  Southern  men  are  more  generally 
brave,  chivalrous,  generous  than  Northern  men.” 

What  eyes  Georgia  Sterne  had  as  she  looked  at 
the  speaker ! Her  lids  fell,  but  her  lip  was  slight- 
ly curled.  She  waited  silently  to  hear  what  Au- 
guste Trevanion  would  reply  to  such  a speech  as 
this. 

Auguste  Trevanion  was  a young  and  handsome 
man,  of  distinguished  personal  appearance,  a South- 
erner by  birth,  professedly  Union  in  sentiment,  hav- 
ing escaped  to  the  North  but  a few  weeks  before, 
at  some  peril  of  life  and  limb ; and  still  more  recent- 
ly, from  the  hour  in  which  they  had  first  met,  an 
utterly  charmed  votary  at  the  shrine  of  Georgia 
Sterne,  who  had  regarded  him  with  seeming  favor. 

It  came  very  soon — Auguste  Trevanion ’s  reply 
— from  amidst  the  chatter  and  small-talk  which  his 
companion’s  remark  had  elicited  from  the  ladies, 
save  Georgia : 

“I  think  you  are  right,  Sir,”  he  said,  loftily. 
“ We  are  a brave  and  chivalrous  people.  You.will 
find  among  us  none  of  this  petty  smallness  so  com- 
mon at  the  North.  I am  a Union  man,  of  course ; 
I think  I have  proved  myself  that ; but  I blame  the 
North  so  much  for  the  course  they  have  pursued  in 
this  matter,  I consider  my  own  people  so  aggravat- 
ed and  forced  into  this  war,  that  for  the  life  of  me 
I can’t  help  being  glad  when  I hear  of  victory  for 
the  South  and  defeat  for  the  North.” 

Georgia  Sterne’s  drooping  lids  quivered,  and 
across  the  colorlessness  of  her  cheek  shot  an  arrowy 
flush,  hot  and  red,  as  though  it  had  been  branded 
there.  But  this  complaisant  Trevanion  did  not  see 
it.  He  had  forgotten  Miss  Sterne  for  the  moment 

“ I wonder  if  there  would  be  such  a thing  as  get- 
ting South  for  a few  weeks,”  said  young  Tracy,  the 
gentleman  who  had  first  spoken.  “I  have  really 
been  thinking  of  making  the  attempt.” 

“It  would  be  a very  fool-hardy  attempt  indeed,” 
said  Trevanion,  superbly. 


“How?” 

“ I wouldn’t  give  that  for  your  life  when  you  get 
there,”  with  a snap  of  his  fingers. 

“ Ah,  yea,  I suppose  it  is  dangerous  for  a North- 
ern man  to  go  among  them.” 

“Certainly  it  is,  and  with  good  reason.  They 
hate  every  thing  Northern  so  that  the  chances  are 
a thousand  to  one  that  the  first  words  you  uttered 
on  Southern  soil  would  be  the  signal  for  putting  a 
rope  round  your  neck  and  suspending  you  to  the 
nearest  tree.  Miss  Sterne,  I beg  your  pardon.  This 
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check.  She  leaned  with  both  hands  clasped  upon 
the  back  of  the  seat  in  which  she  had  been  sitting, 
and  made  a slightly  impatient  movement  of  her 
whole  person  when  Trevanion  spoke.  She  looked 
at  him  with  a kind  of  shuddering  impatience,  con- 
trolled, but  none  the  less  evident,  while  she  said : 

“ And  you  call  that  a brave,  chivalrous,  and  gen- 
erous people !” 

Trevanion  colored. 

“But  remember  the  aggravation,  Miss  Sterne. 
For  years,  now,  these  ignorant  Yankees — ” 

He  paused,  coloring  more  deeply  than  before. 
He  remembered  that  Miss  Sterne  claimed  Connec- 
ticut as  her  birth-place.  Into  that  awkward  silence 
Georgia  dropped  these  words : 

“ For  years,  now,  this  bravo  and  chivalrous  peo- 
ple have  been  committing  the  most  cold-blooded 
murders  upon  men  whose  only  offense  was  that  they 
were  strangers,  alien  to  the  chivalrous  soil  that 
held  such  greed  for  their  life.  I know  that  the  pre- 
tense was  that  they  were  meddling  with  slave  prop- 
erty; but  in  most  cases  there  was  no  proof  even 
of  that.  Pray  do  not  interrupt  nie.  I have  lived 
South,  or  rather  visited  there,  much.  I know  with 
the  utmost  certainty  that  these  things  occurred. 
There  are  clouds  of  witnesses  to  these  murderous 
facts.  I can  cite  proof  of  one  from  your  own  lips. 

I see  you  have  not  forgotten  that  poor  young  man 
who  was  taken  from  your  very  side  as  you  were  es-  , 
caping  North — taken  to  a death  that  he  as  little  de- 
served as  you.  Pray,  Mr.  Trevanion,  why  did  you 
leave  this  brave  and  chivalrous  people  to  cast  your 
lot  among  such  as  us  ? If  your  heart  is  with  your 
brave  Southern  friends,  if  you  rejoice  in  the  tri- 
umph of  their  arms  and  the  defeat  of  ours,  pray. 
Sir,  how  does  it  happen  that  you  are  not  in  their 
ranks,  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them  in  ' 
the  cause  for  which  you  have  such  strong  sympa-  1 
thies?  I am  only  a woman,  but  even  I would 
scorn  to  accept  the  protection  of  a Government  that 
1 felt  such  enmity  toward  as  you  do  toward  this,  to  ' 
which  you  have  nevertheless  fled  for  refuge.” 

Auguste  Trevanion  made  a faint  effort  at  first  to  1 
smile  and  treat  the  matter  lightly,  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  do  that  under  the  flash  of  Georgia’s  eyes. 
He  dropped  his  forehead  upon  his  hand  to  hide  the 
expressiveness  of  his  white  face.  Her  speech,  fall- 
ing even  from  the  lips  of  Georgia  Sterne— and  he 
alone  knew  what  she  was  to  him— angered  him  ter- 
ribly, and  perhaps  all  the  more  from  its  pertinency 
and  truth,  which,  while  he  was  not  cool  enough  to 
admit,  yet  stung  him  to  the  quick. 

Georgia  gave  a sweeping  glance  to  the  rest — they 
understood  its  condemnation  of  their  spiritlessncss — 
and  taking  her  hat  from  a branch  where  it  swung, 
she  parted  with  her  hand  the  green  clusters  that 
drooped  almost  to  the  ground,  and  left  the  party  to 
recover  from  their  amazement  and  consternation  as 
best  they  might. 

Pretty  Mrs.  Lennox  was  the  first  to  recover  her 
senses,  asserting,  with  a flirt  of  her  plumy  fan,  that 
“ Georgia  Sterne  always  was  a little  fanatic.” 

The  rest  put  in  their  word  presently,  all  but  Tre- 
vanion. He  sat  silent  for  a little,  and  then,  as 
though  companionship  were  utterly  unendurable, 
rose,  and,  with  briefest  apology,  left  them. 

With  his  hat  low  crowded  upon  his  brows  he 
walked  away,  wandering  on  aimlessly,  compan- 
ioned by  such  thoughts  as  were  natural  under  the 
circumstances. 

Angry  thoughts  were  for  some  time  the  most 
prominent — angry  because  of  what  Georgia  had 
said,  and  because  she  had  said  it — angrier  through 
bis  vanity. 

But  as  he  walked  and  as  he  thought  n cooler 
mood  came  upon  him.  It  was  impossible  to  resist 
the  soothing  influences  of  silence  and  cool  airs 
about  him,  and  that  memory,  of  how  superbly 
beautiful  Georgia  had  looked,  while  she  said  even 
those  stinging  words,  added  its  fascination  to  the 
rest. 

Trevanion  was  not  insensible  to  the  nature  of  the 
circumstances  which  surrounded  him.  Though  he 
had  been  unconscious  of  it  at  the  time,  more  truth 
had  flashed  into  his  brain  from  the  honest,  indig- 
nant outspokenness  of  Georgia  Sterne  than  had 
ever  smote  him  from  the  gaping  accurscdness  of  the 
facts  themselves,  which  had  faced  him  at  home— 
that  brave  and  chivalrous  homo  which  ho  had  been 
vaunting  a little  before. 

How  his  check  reddened  as  ho  remembered,  with 
sudden  appalling,  how  true  a truth  the  girl  had 
smitten  him  with ! Was  it  true  ? lie  did  remem- 
ber ; the  young  man  of  whom  she  had  spoken  had 
been  his  companion  in  that  attempt  to  escape,  in 
which  one  had  succeeded  and  the  other  had  not. 
They  had,  though  traveling  together,  agreed  mu- 
tually not  to  recognize  each  other.  His  friend  had 
been  a Northern  man ; and  a careless,  too  eager 
word  had  brought  the  blood-hounds  upon  him. 
They  fell  upon  him  savagely,  and  unjudged,  un- 
juried, sent  him  to  a violent  death.  Trevanion 
knew  that,  and  yet  only  a little  time  before  had 
been  talking  about  chivalry.  Was  thero  any  chiv- 
alry in  such  a deed  as  that  ? Was  there  any  thing 
but  the  rankest,  and  most  brutal  cowardico  in  many 
another  similar  deed  that  had  come  to  his  conscious- 
ness nearly  or  remote  ? 

He  looked  at  himself  suddenly  like  a man  who 
had  been  up  to  that  moment  clothed  in  and  hugging 
to  him  the  cerements  of  the  grave. 

True,  it  had  been  only  the  fling  of  white  fingers, 
the  flash  of  a pair  of  eyes,  musical  scorn  and  indig- 
nation from  the  lips  of  a girl — a Yankee  girl  too — 
that  had  brought  this  truth  home  to  him ; but  white 
fingers,  lips,  and  eyes  had  not  their  equal  in  all 
Auguste  Trevanion’s  consciousness. 

And  just  then  he  lifted  his  eyes  and  saw,  but  a 
little  in  advance  of  him,  Georgia  Sterne  herself. 
Had  she  seen  him  ? Was  she  conscious  that  he  was 
so  near  her?  Would  she,  if  ho  accosted  her  now, 
turn  upon  him  such  scornful  flashes  as  she  had  a 
while  before  ? Why  not  ? What,  was  he  more  or 
less  now  than"  then  ? While  he  hesitated  she  turned 
and  saw  him. 

And  then,  while  she  hesitated  an  instant,  from 
some  impulse  born  of  the  moment  Auguste  Tre- 
vanion advanced  towarf  her,  i and; -extending  his 
hand,  said, 
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“ Surely  we  are  friends  still,  Miss  Sterne?” 

She  did  not  refuse  her  hand,  but  she  gave  it  doubt- 
ingly,  and  with  no  smiles  breaking  the  grave  lines 
about  her  mouth. 

“ Surely  you  would  not  break  friendship  with  a 
man  for  his  opinion?”  he  repeated,  seeing  that  she 
did  not  speak. 

At  that  her  hand  dropped  away  from  his,  and  she 
said,  with  the  faintest  of  smiles, 

“ Holding  such  opinions  as  you  and  I do,  how 
could  we  be  friends  ? Do  you  know,  Sir” — and  she 
grew  grave  as  death  again — “that  the  only  brother 
I had  in  the  world  died  at  the  hands  of  this  brave 
and  chivalrous  people — was  set  upon,  as  your  friend 
was,  and  slain  in  the  same  cowardly  manner?  I 
can  not  be  friends  with  any  man  who  claims  the  au- 
thors of  such  deeds  as  brave  and  chivalrous.” 

She  was  turning  away  when  he  stepped  before 
her:  “But  I love  you,  Miss  Sterne!"  and  stood 
palely  regarding  her. 

She  was  pale  too — paler,  if  possible,  when  he  said 
that — and  she  shrank  a little.  The  next  instant, 
however,  she  said,  “I  am  very  sorry,  Sir!”  and 
turning  quite  away  from  him,  walked  rapidly  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Trevanion  stood  looking  after  her  till  she  had 
passed  from  view,  and  then,  replacing  the  hat  he 
had  been  holding  in  his  hand  till  now,  he  said  to 
himself, 

“ I am  man  enough  not  to  blame  you,  Georgia 
Sterne ; and  if  you  and  I ever  meet  again  this  side 
eternity  it  shall  be  upon  far  different  terms  than 
those  upon  which  we  have  parted." 

From  the  ranks  of  the  gay  traveling  party  of 
which  Georgia  Sterne  was  a member  suddenly  dis- 
appeared Auguste  Trevanion.  There  was  some 
wondering  as  to  what  had  become  of  him,  but 
Georgia  never  wondered,  or  grew  any  thing  but 
whiter-faced  when  he  was  spoken  of.  She  with- 
drew herself  presently,  upon  some  excuse,  and,  re- 
turning home,  spent  in  quiet  and  seclusion  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season.  Quiet,  do  I say  ? Seclu- 
sion, indeed,  compared  to  the  gay  life  she  had  been 
leading,  but  not  so  quiet  a life.  She  was  the  cen- 
tral and  animating  spirit  of  m:  iy  a patriotic  and 
efficient  effort  for  the  encouragem  snt  and  comfort  of 
the  country’s  brave  defenders. 

But  all  the  time  she  grew  graver  and  more  quiet 
in  herself;  thoughtful  and  subdued  in  manner,  as 
one  smitten  into  a melancholy  that  forbade  smiling.  , 

She  stood  alone  in  her  own  sitting-room  one  even-  ; 
ing,  several  months  after  that  meeting  and  parting 
with  Auguste  Trevanion,  when  a servant  entered  . 
and  gave  her  a card  bearing  his  name.  For  almost  ' 
the  first  time  in  months  a faint  color  flitted  over 
Georgia’s  pale  face  as  she  read  his  name.  She  went 
down  to  see  him  quietly  enough — so  quietly,  in- 
deed, as  to  disappoint  him  somewhat.  Very  few 
men  suspect  how  much  emotion  sometimes  under- 
lies a woman’s  outward  calm ; and  he  had  expected, 
perhaps,  that  the  woman  to  whom  he  had  some- 
times said  “ I love  you,”  would  have  for  him  some 
consciousness,  some — any  thing  rather  than  this 
cool  tranquillity  that  kept  him  at  such  distance 
when  he  had  so  much  that  he  wished  to  say  to  her. 

He  had  come  to  her  upon  a special  errand.  He  1 
had  meant  to  introduce  it  to  her  differently,  but  it  , 
was  impossible  to  give  it  the  introduction  he  had  j 
hoped  for  while  sire  so  completely  daunted  him  with  i 
her  superb  distance ; so  he  said,  simply, 

“You  will  pardon  this  intrusion,  Miss  Sterne,  ; 
when  you  know  the  errand  upon  which  I come.  I 
have  seen  a gentleman  who  was  acquainted  with 
your  brother  in  Richmond — ” She  started  a little,  | 
but  did  not  speak,  and  he  went  on:  “He  did  not  ! 
die  at  the  time  you  supposed  he  did.  This  gentle-  j 
man  was  with  him  in  the  Libev  Prison  some  weeks.”  ( 

“ Where  is  this  gentleman  ? Why  did  he  not 
come  and  see  me  himself?”  exclaimed  Georgia,  her 
tears  starting. 

“ He  did : I am  he.” 

“You?” 

“I  am  he.” 

“ But  how  came  you  in  the  Libey  Prison  ? And 
poor  Frank  was  taken  by  those  ruffians  nearly  two 
years  ago ! I don't  understand  you,  Mr.  Trevan- 
ion.” 

“Frank  did  not  die  at  the  time  you  supposed. 
He  was  living  an  inmate  of  the  Libey  Prison  at  the 
same  time  with  myself,  about  one  month  ago.” 

“One  month  ago!”  starting  from  her  seat,  and 
looking  at  him  reproachfully.  “Don’t  trifle  with 
me,  Mr.  Trevanion!” 

“lam  not.  Solemnly,  I saw  your  brother,  Frank 
Aldrich  Sterne,  alive  and  well  one  month  ago.” 

She  was  trembling  and  pale,  but  she  did  not  look 
like  fainting.  Extending  her  hands  to  him,  she 
said,  simply,  “Pity  me,  and  spare  me  farther  sus-. 
pense ! You  have  more  to  tell.  -I  can  bear  it — tell 
me  at  once.” 

“Can  you  bear  it?”  not  noticing  the  hands  she 
extended  to  him,  and  looking  at  her  keenly.  “ Can 
you  bear  to  hear  that  he  is  alive  and  well  now  ? — i 
that  he  is  now  waiting  at  the  hotel,  but  a few  steps 
from  here — waiting  till  I have  prepared  you  for  this 
news  of  his  life — ?" 

“I  couldn’t  wait  any  longer,  Auguste!”  And 
Frank  Sterne,  having  listened  outside  long  enough 
to  ascertain  that  the  shock  to  Georgia  was  not  likely 
to  be  fatal,  sprung  through  the  low  window,  and 
clasped  his  sister  in  his  arms. 

“ I didn’t  believe  any  of  the  time  that  you’d  take 
the  news  hardly,”  said  Frank,  presently,  laughing 
and  shaking  the  tears  out  of  his  eyes ; “but  Au- 
guste here  would  have  it  that  you  must  be  duly 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  such  news — eh,  Au- 
guste ?”  But  Auguste  had  vanished  from  the  room, 
and  after  staring  blankly  enough  through  the  win- 
dow at  his  receding  form,  Frank  said, 

“ Splendid  fellow  that,  Georgia ! I must  go  and 
bring  him  back  presently.  I should  have  died  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  him.  The  ruffiaus  had  banged  me 
about  till  I was  dying  of  sheer  weariness  of  life, 
when  Trevanion  was  brought  in  prisoner  where  I 
was.  He  nursed  me,  and  scolded  and  cajoled  me, 
till  I took  heart  again,  and  we  got  away  together. 
All  the  way  ho  bore  the  brunt  of  every  thing,  till 
he  brought  mo  here.  And,  by-the-way,  ho  says 
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that  he  was  rank  secesh  till  he  met  you  last  sum- 
mer, and  you  put  the  truth  into  him  so  sharply  that 
he  went  right  away  and  enlisted  as  a private  in  a 
Northern  regiment.  A fellow  who  was  in  the  same 
company  told  me  that  ho  never  saw  such  fight  as 
there  was  in  Trevanion.  If  you  had  any  influence, 
as  he  says,  in  bringing  him  over  to  the  right  side, 
Georgia,  you  may  think  you’ve  gained  the  country 
something  worth  having,  for  he’s  a man,  every  inch 
of  him,  and  that’s  what  can’t  be  said  of  all  those 
Southerners  by  a great  deaL” 

It  was  dusk  when  Trevanion  came  back  with 
Frank.  Frank  sent  him  into  the  parlor  alone. 

Miss  Sterne  stood  by  the  window  when  Auguste 
entered.  She  advanced  to  meet  him,  a flush  on  her 
cheek,  but  otherwise  apparently  calm,  and  extend- 
ing her  hand.  He  took  it 

“Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me,  Georgia  ?”  he 
said,  holding  it  in  both  his. 

Her  eyes  drooped  away  from  his  suddenly,  but 
she  did  not  withdraw  her  hand.  Indeed,  she  could 
not,  he  was  holding  it  so  closely  in  his. 

1 ‘ May  I have  this  hand,  Georgia  ? May  I try  to 
teach  you  to  love  me?” 

He  bad  to  bend  his  head  to  catch  her  answer,  it 
was  so  low. 

“ I have  always  loved  you,  Auguste.” 


PARTING. 

O Brook,  be  still!  O gentle  South, 

Thy  kisses  cease  among  the  noisy  leaves, 
And  only  kiss  my  burning  mouth ! 

O Stars,  make  all  your  light  to  pour 
On  him  whose  love  to  me  so  fondly  cleaves— 
On  him  who  comes,  to  come  no  more ! 

For  now  indeed  I can  not  spare 
His  first  least  footsteps;  and  I fain  would  see 
Far  as  I may  how  sad  they  fare. 

Or  shall  I wish  that  unaware 
He  should  come  near  and  sweetly  startle  me, 
His  hand  npon  my  arm? — ’Tis  there! 

O Brook,  flow  on ! 0 amorous  South, 

Kiss  with  a thousand  kisses  all  the  leaves! — 
His  kisses  tremble  on  my  mouth ! 

But  ah,  kind  Stars,  let  not  your  light 
Confuse  the  sweetness  of  my  lover’s  eyes, 
That  bid  farewell  to  mine  to-night! — 
Farewell!  farewell  to  mine  to-night! 


“OVER  THE  WAY.” 

A.  CHILD’S  STORY. 

“ Won’t  it  ever  be  dinner-time,  mother  ?” 

“Truly,  child,  I don’t  know.” 

Lucy  was  very  hungry ; not  hungry  like  you,  little 
people,  who  have  had  warm  bread  and  milk  already 
this  morning,  but  hungry,  so  that  her  little  body 
was  all  one  shiver  under  her  thin  frock.  You  see 
there  had  been  no  dinner-time  yesterday,  and  only 
supper  the  day  before.  Now,  her  mother  was  stitch- 
ing so  busily  that  she  had  only  a sentence — like  a 
knot  in  her  thread  here  and  there — to  give  Lucy  in 
reply  to  her  questions  and  remarks — if  she  finished 
that  pile  of  skirts  neatly  enough  ; and  if  the  fore- 
woman was  neither  busy  nor  cross,  nor,  as  often 
happened,  talking  to  the  clerk,  then  she  would  be 
paid. 

And  all  these  “ifs”lay  between  Lucy  and  her 
dinner. 

Poor  little  Lucy ! she  sat  curled  up  in  the  win- 
dow-seat to  see  the  sunshine  if  she  could  not  feel 
it ; it  shone  on  the  other  side  of  the  way. 

Over  the  way  seemed  to  have  fullness  of  riches ; 
for,  besides  the  sunshine,  it  had  a baker’s  shop, 
where,  an  hour  before,  Lucy  had  watched  the  din- 
ners go  in  to  be  baked.  They  had  looked  tempting 
then,  but  now,  oh  dear ! Lucy  watched  them— soft, 
pale-brown  batter  puddings ; crisp  bursting  pota- 
toes, brown  with  gravy ; and  once,  after  a leg  of 
pork,  there  came  through  the  draughty  window 
such  a fragrance  of  onions  as  made  the  little  watch- 
er clasp  her  hands  with  a long  “ oh!”  of  pleasure 
and  longing. 

You  may  not  agree  with  her  as  to  the  perfume 
of  onions;  but  then,  you  see,  Lucy’s  nose  was  not 
educated,  only  hungry,  which  is  quite  another  thing. 

By-and-by,  it  seemed  that  all  the  dinners  had 
been  fetched  except  one — that  stood  on  the  counter 
cooling  rapidly. 

“What  could  the  people  be  about  that  belonged 
to  it?” — not  that  it  belonged  to — Lucy’s  thoughts 
were  hungry. 

“ Perhaps  they’ve  forgotten  it ; perhaps  they’re 
dead;  then  nobodv’11  have  it;  oh,  what  a pity!” 

Lucy’s  last  thought  was  so  energetic  that  it 
jumped  to  her  lips,  but  nobody  answered.  It  was 
such  a beautiful  dinner ; in  spite  of  the  shade  of  the 
shop,  Lucy’s  far-sighted  eyes  could  see  that ; a 
large  round  piece  of  beef,  baked  to  a brownish  red, 
and  all  round  about  it,  and  over  and  under  it,  just 
like  things  of  no  consequence,  were  those  potatoes, 
and  nobody  came  for  all  this. 

“ Mother ! I don’t  believe  it’s  wicked  to  steal !” 

“Truly,  child,  I don’t  know.” 

Lucy’s  mother  had  been  a Quakeress  till  she  mar- 
ried, and  was  a good  woman  still,  but  it  seemed  to 
take  all  there  was  of  her  to  keep  Lucy  alive  at  all, 
any  sort  of  a child ; and  now,  between  work,  and 
hunger,  and  cold,  she  was  almost  in  a snow-sieep ; 
so  she  never  noticed  Lucy  get  down  off  her  perch 
and  run  into  the  street. 

“I  must  smell  it— I must  smell  it,”  said  Lucy  to 
herself,  and  she  went  and  stood  at  the  baker’s  door. 

“ I must  just  touch  that  warm  dish,”  and  Lucy 
went  in.  No  one  was  in  the  shop,  and  there  was 
one  potato  just  on  the  edge  of  the  dish. 

“ I'm  sure  it  will  fall  over  and  bo  broke,  and  then 
somebody’ll  tread  on  it;  such  a pity!"  This  time 
Lucy’s  thoughts  did  not  reach  her  lips,  but  some- 
thing else  did ; that  tempting  potato,  first  one  bite, 
then  another ; then  it  was  all  gone. 

1 ‘ Why,  you  little  thief ! ” Lucy  was  suro  it  was 
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a giant's  voice,  it  sounded  so  high  up,  and  so  loud, 
after  her  mother’s  weak  one;  and,  yes,  that  must 
be  a giant’s  hand  laid  on  her  shoulder;  but,  of 
course,  it  wasn’t  a giant,  you  know;  it  was  good 
Mrs.  Bacon,  the  bakeress^  who  had  more  children 
than  you  could  count  when  they  were  all  running 
about,  and  who,  if  she  had  known  how  hungry  Lucy 
was,  would  have  given  her,  not  somebody  else’s  po- 
tato perhaps,  but  a bit  of  her  own  dinner ; but,  you 
see,  she  did  not  know,  and  that  was  the  mischief. 

“Speak,  child,”  and  Mrs.  Bacon  gave  another 
shake ; she  thought  Lucy  was  sulky,  the  one  un- 
pardonable sin  among  her  own  children ; but  be- 
tween the  food  and  the  fright  Lucy  felt  Bick  and 
dizzy,  and  hot  and  cold,  until  she  could  not  under- 
stand herself,  much  less  Mrs.  Bacon. 

“You  evil  little  thing!”  Another  shake,  and 
Lucy,  feeling  the  world  go  round  for  the  first  tune 
in  her  life,  fell  flat  on  the  floor. 

“ Oh ! goodness  gracious,  Bacon,  I’ve  been  and 
killed  a child!”  It  was  quite  consistent  with  the 
scene  that  “Bacon”  should  appear  through  a trap- 
door in  the  floor,  as  he  did,  all  flour  and  astonish- 
ment, to  find  his  wife  with  a little  ragged  girl  in 
her  lap. 

“ What  on  earth  shall  I do?” 

“Put  her  in  some  warm  water.”  Mrs.  Bacon, 
who  ruled  the  household  generally,  always  obeyed 
her  husband  in  troublous  times;  so,  before  long, 
Lucy  woke  up  in  water ; it  was  queer,  certainly, 
but  on  the  whole  satisfactory ; and  she  was  about  to 
close  her  eyes  again,  just  feeling  the  soft  warm  wa- 
ter lapping  her  limbs,  when  Mrs.  Bacon  said, 

“ Oh ! do'ee  wake  up,  there’s  a lamb,  my  pretty!” 
You  see  sho  had  forgotten  all  about  the  “ little  thief’ 
by  now,  and  saw  only  a child  like  one  of  her  own ; 
but  60  thin ! I rather  think  some  of  the  warm  wa- 
ter on  Lucy’s  neck  had  salt  in  it. 

“ Do’ee  wake  up !”  really  it  seemed  worth  while ; 
the  state  of  things  was  puzzling,  but  then  it  was 
scarcely  needful  to  unpuzzle  one’s  self,  when  the  co- 
nundrum consisted  of  eyes,  nose,  ears,  being  greeted 
by  a dancing  fire,  a smell  of  warm  bread  and  things 
delicious,  and  a whispered  order  of  “Porridge  di- 
rectly.” The  porridge  came  just  as  Lucy  was 
dressed,  first  in  her  own  things,  which  were  clean 
enough,  and  then  in  a frock  belonging  to  Polly  Ba- 
con, who  came  to  gaze  with  admiring  awe  at  a little 
girl  hungry  enough  to  eat  porridge. 

“Where  do  you  live,  little  girl?”  said  Poll}’, 
thinking,  perhaps,  that  porridge-liking  might  come 
under  the  manners  and  customs  of  some  distant  re- 
gion. 

“ Over  the  way,”  said  Lucy.  Mrs.  Bacon  rather 
<lrew*back ; she  remembered  the  potato  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  not  exactly  pleasant  to  have  people 
with  indistinct  notions  of  the  rights  of  property 
living  “over  the  way.” 

“ Well,  I’ll  take  you  over.”  Just  as  they  were 
crossing  the  road  a wild-looking  woman  with  a big 
bundle  ran  out  of  the  house  opposite,  and  Lucy, 
calling  out  “ Mother,  mother !”  ran  over  and  caught 
hold  of  her,  just  escaping  a butcher’s  horse  with  no 
eyes  to  spare  for  little  girls. 

“That  child  will  be  dead  before  she’s  done  with,” 
said  Mrs.  Bacon. 

“Let’s  speak  to  the  mother,”  said  Mrs.  Bacon. 
So  they  went  up  to  Lucy’s  mother,  who  was  trem- 
bling and  crying. 

“ Oh ! Lucy,  naughty  girl,  where  have  you 
been?" 

“ It’s  all  right,  ma’am,”  said  Mrs.  Bacon ; “ we’ll 
see  to  her  if  you  like,  while  you  take  home  your 
work.”  Certainly,  it  was  time  the  work  went,  so 
Lucy’s  mother  had  to  go  too,  and  her  visitors  fol- 
lowed Lucy  up  stairs  to  her  apartment.  Such  a 
room — high  up,  and  low,  dark  and  unshaded,  bare 
and  crowded,  it  seemed  wonderful  how  it  could  con- 
trive to  have  so  many  contradictory  qualities  with- 
out one  pleasant  one.  In  all  the  course  of  two 
comfortable  lives,  the  gazers  had  never  seen  such  a 
room.  Mrs.  Bacon  felt  a strong  desire  to  relievo 
herself  by  scolding  somebody,  but  a lump  in  her 
throat  cut  short  the  speech,  and  made  it  the  short- 
est, most  grotesquely  eloquent  one  she  had  ever 
made— just  “Oh!  Bacon,”  and  she  laid  her  hand 
on  her  husband’s  shoulder. 

“ It's  pitiful,  Isn’t  it,  old  woman?  I’ll  run  over 
for  some  firing,”  and  he  went,  coming  back  so 
speedily  that  the  fire  was  lit  before  Lucy  knew 
what  was  going  to  happen.  The  chimney  had 
been  idle  so  long  that  it  gave  all  the  trouble  it 
could,  but  when  it  was  conquered  the  bright  warm 
flames  began  to  dance,  and  so  did  Lucy. 

“Oh!  what  will  mother  say?  there’s  a fire, 
there’s  a fire !”  and  she  bent  down  her  little  body  in 
front  of  it,  spreading  out  her  arms  as  if  she  could 
hug  it,  and  repeating — 

“Oh!  there’s  a fire,  what  will  mother  say?  it’s 
so-o  nice ! ” and  what  should  Lucy  do  but  fall  fast 
asleep  with  her  hands  clasped  like  a child  in  a pic- 
ture with  angels  watching  her. 

By-and-by  Lucy’s  mother  came  back  to  find,  not 
only  the  fire,  but  on  it  a pot  of  Irish  stew. 

“Lucy,  Lucy,  wako  up,  child;  what’s  hap- 
pened?” 

“Oh!  I don’t  know,  mother;  it’s  all  beautiful; 
but  I don’t  know  any  thing,”  which  was  about 
true;  her  little  life  had  run  on  so  fast  that  she  had 
got  behind  it  somehow.  But  they  were  both  too 
hungry  to  do  any  thing  but  eat,  with  food  at  hand 
so  the  question  was  “laid on  the  table”  as  they 
say  in  Congress.  Just  as  dinner  was  done,  Mrs. 
Bacon  came  in  and  had  such  a long  talk  wit! 
Lucy’41  mother  that  the  little  one  forgot  to  listen 
until  sne  heard — 

“Well,  never  go  without  a dinner  again;  with 
three  of  my  children,  just  babies,  I can  always  find 
you  work.” 

“ Did  you  ever  hear,  ma'am,  of  the  ‘ blessing  of 
those  ready  to  perish?’  because  you  will  have  it 
to-night.” 

“I’ve  had  more  blessings  all  my  life  than  I ever 
deserved,”  said  good  Mrs.  Bacon,  with  such  a pleas- 
ant light  in  her  motherly  eyes,  that  I think,  had 
you  been  there  to  see,  you  must  have  kissed  her  at 
the  risk  of  flouring  vour  face — some  ladies  do  that 
! less  plelipaiithii  tjftojkcptj-bcr  word.  Luoy  never 
I went  wTtnouf  Alnfiw  anymore. 
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TIIE  PIRATE  RAPHAEL  SEMMES. 
(PnOTOORAPHEl)  IN  1863  BY  A.  DUPERTZ,  KINGSTON,  JAMAICA.] 


CAPTAIN  JOHN  A.  WINSLOW,  OF  TIIE  “KEARSARGE 
[Photograph Ei)  by  Bt.ack,  Boston.] 


mand  of  the  Sumter,  which  ran  cnt  of  New 
Orleans  in  July,  1861.  This  vessel,  after 
burning  several  prizes,  reached  Cadiz  the  fol- 
lowing February.  Here  she  was  blockaded 
by  the  Tuscaroya , until  Semmes,  despairing 
of  escape,  sold  her.  When  the  .1  la ’>  <ma  had 
managed  to  escape  from  En  land  S-.mmks  be- 
came her  captain.  He  held  this  position  near- 
ly two  years,  captnving  and  burning  Ameri- 
can vessels,  until  at  last,  blocked  in  at  Cher- 
bourg, as  the  Sumter  had  been  at  Cadiz,  the 
A labam-i  came  out  and  fought  the  Keumi  ge 
and  was  sank. 


GENERAL  SHERMAN’S  CAM- 
PAIGN. 

On  page  476  we  give  two  sketches  illustra- 
ting Sherman’s  movements  to  the  right  of 
Kenesaw  Mountain.  One  of  these,  represent- 
ing the  Rebi  l Charge  on  our  Right  near 
Marietta,  relates  to  the  battle  of  Culp’s 
Farm,  four  miles  west  of  Marietta,  June  22. 
Scii"FiELi>  held  the  extreme  right;  on  his 
left.  Hooker  commanded  the  Marietta  Road; 
Howard  held  the  centre:  and  Palmer  and 
M‘Phkrson  extended  the  Federal  lines  to 
Brush  Mountain,  on  the  railroad.  Nearly  all 
day  the  rebels  engaged  Howard,  to  divert 
attention  from  the  right,  where  they  were 
massing  troops  on  the  Marietta  Road  against 
Hooker.  A furious  attack  was  made  at  this 
point  at  live  p.m.  The  following  troops  were 
engaged:  Williams’s  division  on  the  right, 
Geary's  in  the  centre,  and  Butterfield's 
on  the  left  : General  Knife’s  and  Ruger’s 
brigades  formed  a second  line  on  the  right. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  flank  Hooker’s 
right,  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  Four- 
teenth Kentucky,  from  Schofield's  corps. 
Soon  Schofield’s  main  body  pressed  up,  and 
the  rebels  were  driven  in  great  disorder. 

The  other  cut  shows  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  swinging  around  the  Kene- 
saw’ Mountain  on  the  right,  in  order  to  flank 
the  position. 

The  Kenesaw  Mountain  has  two  elevations, 
one  about  900  and  the  other  800  feet  high. 
The  base  of  the  mountain  extends  about  four 
miles  from  east  to  west. 


TIIE  TERRIBLE  RAILWAY 
DISASTER  IN  CANADA. 


It  is  not  often  that  we  have  to  record  a dis- 
aster more  affecting  than  that  which  happen- 
ed to  the  German  emigrant  train  on  the  Grand 
Trank  Railway  in  Canada  at  the  end  of  Jun  -, 
and  which  is  illustrated  on  this  page,  fiom  a 
photograph  sent  us  by  A.  Bazinet  & Co.,  of 
Montreal.  The  accident  happened  near  Mont- 
real, at  Belaeil  Bridge.  The  pa-senge  s con- 
sisted mostly  of  emigrants  from  Bohemia,  Po- 
land, Saxony,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  live  hun- 
dred and  thirty  souls  in  all,  who  bad  just  ar- 
rived from  Hamburg  in  the  Neckar,  which 
sailed  from  that  port  May  18.  Some  of  them 
intended  to  settle  in  Upper  Canada,  and  oth- 
ers in  the  United  States.  They  piesented  a 
very  respectable  appearance ; for  the  most 
part  the)’  were  grouped  in  families,  there  be- 
ing but  few  single  men  in  the  company ; and 
generally  they  appeared  to  be  well  provided 
with  means.  Fortunately  eighty  were  com- 
pelled to  remain  behind  at  Quebec,  because 
they  had  not  means.  Altogether,  there  were 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  that  took  the 
train  from  Point  Levi.  It  was  a night-irain, 
and  the  night  was  clear  and  pleasant.  Wi  en 
the  train  reached  the  bridge,  at  1.15  A.M.,  the 
draw  was  open  to  allow  some  barges  to  pass 
through  to  Lake  Champlain.  The  usual  red 
danger-light  was  burning,  and  could  lie  seen 
at  a distance  of  540  yards.  The  signal  was 
not  regarded,  and  the  train  rushed  on,  falling 
into  the  river  40  feet,  car  after  car,  on  the  deck 
of  one  of  the  barges.  First  came  the  locomo- 
tive, sinking  the  barge,  then  the  tender,  cap- 
sizing upon  the  locomotive,  follow' d by  the 
baggage-car,  which  fell  flat  into  the  draw. 
Above  all  these,  in  the  most  utter  confusion, 
came  the  passenger-cars.  Only  one  of  ho-e 
was  fitted  with  seats,  and  was  curiously  d<  liv 
ered  on  top  of  the  barge's  deck,  havin  pretr 
effectually  shaken  up  i s inmates.  The  of! 
cars  were  piled  one  above  ano:h  r.  cr  «.!: 
into  an  indiscriminate  mass  of  splinte-s  . n i 
iron;  the  car- wheels,  the  bundl’8  of  h pas- 
sengers, and  their  bruised  bortieg,  were  not 
huddled  together,  but  mixed  up,  confused  with 
one  another.  One  hundred  were  wounded  and 
ninety  wero  lulled.  The  removal  of  the  de- 
bris. nays  the  Montreal  Gazette,  “ revealed  a 


CAPTAIN  WINSLOW  AND  THE 
PIRATE  SEMMES. 

On  this  page  we  give  the  portraits  of  Cap- 
tain John  A.  Winslow,  of  the  Kearsarge,  and 
of  Captain  Raphael  Semmes,  late  of  the  Ala- 
bama. The  portrait  of  the  latter  is  from  a 
photograph  taken  by  A.  Dupertz,  in  Jamaica, 
January,  1863. 

Captain  Winslow  was  born  in  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina,  in  1811.  His  father  was  a 
Northerner,  descended  from  the  old  Plymouth 
stock  of  Winslows  ; his  mother  was  a South- 
erner. He  was  educated  at  Dedham,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  entered  the  navy  as  midship- 
man at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Daniel  Web- 
ster secured  for  him  this  position.  His  fam- 
ily reside  at  Roxbury,  near  Boston.  He  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Kearsurge  as  soon 

that  vessel  arrived  off  the  European  coast, 
i Tore  his  conflict  with  the  Alabama  he  had 
s me  apprehensions,  and  repeatedly  advised 
the  Naval  Department  to  increase  the  force 
off  Ch.  rl>ourg,  but  said  he  would  do  the  best 
l.e  c ould.  U pon  the  receipt  of  a vote  of  thanks 
from  Congress  he  will  be  made  a Commodore. 

Captain  Raphael  Semmes,  formerly  an  of- 
ficer of  our  navy,  was,  early  in  the  war,  ap- 
pointed by  the  rebel  Gopmuiont  to  fate  eom- 
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horrible  sight.  A shapeless  blue  mass  of  heads  and 
hands  and  feet  protruded  among  the  splinters  and 
frame-work,  and  gradually  resolved  itself  into  a 
losely-packed  mass  of  human  beings,  all  ragged 
and  bloody,  and  dented  from  crown  to  foot  with 
blue  bruises  and  wheels  and  cuts  inflicted  by  the 
ponderous  iron-work,  the  splinters,  and  the  enor- 
mous weight  of  the  train.”  It  was  impossible  to 
identify  the  dead  or  to  discover  their  names.  The 
engine-driver,  William  Barney,  is  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  disaster. 


MAY  6,  1864. 

How  beautiful  was  earth  that  day! 

The  far  blue  sky  had  not  a cloud ; 

The  river  rippled  on  its  way, 

Singing  sweet  songs  aloud. 

And  I?  My  heart  was  calmly  blest. 

I knew  afar  the  war-cloud  rolled 

Lurid  and  dark,  in  fierce  unrest, 

Laden  with  woes  untold. 

But  on  that  day  my  fears  were  stilled ; 
The  very  air  1 breathed  was  joy ; 

The  rest  and  peace  my  soul  that  filled 
Had  nothing  of  alloy. 

I took  the  flower  he  loved  the  best — 

The  arbutus — fairest  child  of  May — 

And  with  its  perfume  half  oppressed, 
Twined  many  a lovely  spray 

About  his  picture  on  the  wall; 

His  eyes  were  on  me  all  the  while, 

And  when  I had  arranged  them  all, 

I thought  he  seemed  to  smile. 

O Christ,  be  pitiful!  That  hour 
Saw  him  fall  bleeding  on  the  sod; 

And  while  I toyed  with  wreath  and  flower 
His  soul  went  up  to  God! 

For  him  one  pang — and  then  a crown; 
For  him  the  laurels  heroes  wear; 

For  him  a name  whose  long  renown 
Ages  shall  onward  bear. 

For  me  the  cross  without  the  crown, 

For  me  the  drear  and  lonely  life; 

O God!  my  sun,  not  his,  went  down 
On  that  red  field  of  strife. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Pboverbial  Puilosophv. — There  is  no  place  like  Home. 
Fallacious.  If  your  home  be  in  a row  of  houses  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  homes  of  your  neighbors  will  be  very  like 
yours. 


“ Where  a woman,”  says  Mrs.  Partington,  “ bas  been 
married  with  a congealing  heart,  and  one  that  beats  de- 
sponding to  her  own,  she  will  never  want  to  enter  the 
maritime  state  again.” 


11  You  look  as  if  you  were  beside  yourself,”  said  a wag 
to  a fellow  who  stool  by  a donkey. 


“I  am  a broken  man,"  said  a poet  “So  I should 
think,”  was  the  answer,  “ for  I have  seen  your  pieces." 


One  evening  the  late  Bishop  of  London  was  to  have 
dined  with  a party  where  Sydney  Smith  was  a guest.  Just 
before  dinner  a note  arrived,  saying  that  he  was  unable 
to  keep  his  engagement,  a dog  having  rushed  out  from  the 
crowd  and  bitten  him  in  the  leg.  When  this  note  was 
read  aloud  to  the  company,  Sydney  Smith's  comment  was, 
“I  should  like  to  hear  the  dog's  account  of  the  story." 


“My  dear  doctor,"  said  an  Irishman,  “ it's  no  use  your 
giving  me  an  emetic;  I tried  it  twice,  hnd  it  would  not 
stay  oa  my  stomach  five  minutes.” 


“How  do  you  define  ‘black  as  your  hat?”’  said  a 
schoolmaster  to  one  of  his  pupils.  “Darkness  that  may 
be  ‘felt,’ " replied  the  youthful  wit. 


A thief,  who  lately  broke  open  a grocer’s  warehouse, 
excused  himself  on  the  plea  that  he  only  went  to  take  tea. 


An  enterprising  but  ignorant  South  American  has  sent 
to  an  Albany  locomotive-shop  for  one  hundred  “cow- 
catchers.” He  expects  to  use  them  iu  taking  wild  cattle 
on  the  plains  of  Paraguay,  in  place  of  the  lasso. 


A young  lady  who  is  a zealous  canvasser  in  support  of 
the  Free  Presbyterian  Church,  called  upon  a poor  man  in 
the  links  of  Kirkaldy  to  solicit  his  mite,  and,  after  in  vain 
trying  her  ingenuity  to  find  some  means  by  which  he 
might  save  a penny  a week,  to  be  given  for  the  support 
of  the  minister,  who  was  about  to  be  driven  from  bis  kirk 
by  the  vile  Erastians,  she  asked,  “Do. you  shave  your- 
self?" “Nae,  mem.”  “How  much  does  your  shaving 
cost  you?”  “Tippence  a week.”  “ Could  you  not  learn  to 
shave  yourself,  and  then  you  would  save  the  two-pence, 
which  you  might  give  to  the  snstentation  fund  ?"  “ 'Deed, 
mem,  1’ni  ower  auld  to  learn,  but  I’ll  tell  ye  what  I’ll  do: 
if  your  minister  will  come  and  shave  me.  I'll  gie  him  the 
tippence." 


A convict  was  lately  tracked  into  the  servico  of  n young 
married  couple  in  England,  where  he  was  officiating  as  a 
very  pretty  lady's  maid,  and  laid  been  doing  all  the  du- 
ties of  his  role  for  three  months.  The  horror  of  the  young 
married  lady,  and  still  more  of  the  husband,  may  be  imag- 
ined, when  the  police  said:  “That  young  woman  is  the 
man  we  wont." 


A physician,  passing  by  a stone-mason's  shop,  bawled  out, 

“ Good-morning,  Mr.  D ! Hard  at  work,  I see,  You 

finish  your  grave-stones  as  far  as  ‘ in  the  memory  of,'  and 
then  wait,  I suppose,  to  see  who  wants  a monument  next  ?" 
“Why,  yes,"  replied  the  old  man,  “unless  somebody's 
sick,  and  you  are  doctoring  him ; then  I keep  right  on." 


Tom  bought  a gallon  of  gin  to  take  home ; and,  by  way 
of  a label,  wrote  his  name  upon  a card,  which  happened 
to  be  the  seven  of  clubs,  and  tied  it  to  the  handle.  A 
friend  coming  along,  and  observing  the  jug,  quietly  re- 
marked: “That's  an  awful  careless  way  to  leave  that 
liquor!"  “Why?"  said  Tom.  “ Because  somebody  might 
come  along  with  the  eight  of  clubs  and  take  it!” 


A man  said  the  only  reason  why  Ills  dwelling  was  not 
blown  away  in  a late  storm  was,  because  there  was  a heavy 
mortgage  on  It. 


A celebrated  quack,  while  holding  forth  on  a stage  of 
Chelmsford,  in  order  to  promote  the  sale  of  his  medicine, 
told  the  people  that  ho  came  there  for  their  good,  and  not 
for  want.  And  then  addressing  his  Merry  Andrew,  “An- 
drew," said  he,  “do  we  come  here  for  waiit  t"  “No  faith, 
Sir,"  replied  Andrew,  “we  have  enough  of  that  at  home." 


“We  don’t  sell  spirits,"  said  a law-evading  beer-seller ; 
“ we  will  give  you  a glass ; and  then,  if  you  want  a biscuit, 
we’ll  sell  it  to  you  for  three  ha’pence.”  The  “good  creat- 
ure" was  handed  down,  a stiff  glass  swallowed,  and  the 
landlord  handed  his  customer  a biscuit.  “Well,  no,  I 
think  not,”  said  the  customer;  “ you  sell  ’em  too  dear.  I 
can  get  five  or  six  of 'em  for  a penny  any  where  else." 


LULA’S  LETTER. 

A.  CHILD’S  STORY. 

“Mamma,”  said  my  little  daughter,  “may  I 
write  a letter  to  a soldier  ? All  the  girls  have.” 

“ Write  a letter  to  a soldier,  my  child  ?’’ 

“Yes,  mamma.  Maggie  and  Mary  have  writ- 
ten theirs  and  put  them  in  the  comfort  bags,  and 
we  think  the  soldiers  will  be  so  pleased  to  find  a 
letter.  We  sewed  all  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
Maggie’s  mother  is  going  to  send  them  away  as 
soon  as  I write.  May  I ? ’’ 

Leave  granted,  Lula  brought  the  wherewithal, 
and  sat  down  gravely  to  the  production  of  an  epis- 
tle. After  an  hour's  hard  work  she  brought  it  to 
me,  nicely  copied  for  the  final  reading.  The  com- 
position was  unassisted,  and  ran  as  follows : 

“ Dear  Soldieb,— We  have  all  been  making  things  for 
tfie  soldiers,  and  I send  this  comfort  bag  to  you.  I hope 
it  will  be  very  useful.  How  queer  it  must  look  to  see  a 
man  sewing;  but  I suppose  it  must  be  done  when  there 
are  no  women.  I think  it  is  very  good  of  you  to  fight  for 
the  country,  and  I love  you  very  much  for  it.  It  must  be 
dreadful  to  got  wounded  bo  far  away  from  home.  I hope 
God  will  take  care  of  you,  and  bring  you  safe  home  to  your 
friends.  I must  stop  now.  Please  . .newer  this  letter,  for 
I want  to  know  who  gets  the  bag.  My  papa  is  Mr.  George 
Nelson,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  You  must  direct  to  his 
care.  Your  affectionate  little  friend, 

“ Lula." 

After  the  bags  bad  gone  Lula  became  impatient 
to  hear  from  her  soldier,  as  she  called  him.  But 
many  a long  week  went  by,  and  the  child  had  ceased 
to  talk  of  it,  when  her  father  came  in  to  dinner  with 
the  long-expected  document.  I,  with  the  faithless- 
ness of  middle-age,  was  surprised  that  it  should  come 
at  all ; but  Lula  was  in  ecstasies.  The  impatient 
fingers  tore  open  the  envelope,  and  coming  to  me 
we  read  it  together : 


In  a French  translation  of  Shakspeare,  the  passage— 
“Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman,"  is  translated,  “Madem- 
oiselle Frailty  is  the  name  of  the  lady  1" 


One  person  asked  another  if  he  believed  in  the  appear- 
ance of  spirits?  “No!"  was  the  reply;  “but  I believe 
iu  their  disappearance.  1 have  missed  a bottle  of  brandy 
Bince  last  night." 


What  is  that  which  destroys  a town  and  makes  a mar- 
tyr ?— Canonization. 


Some  time  since  a man  in  Maine  wanted  to  exhibit  an 
Egyptian  mummy,  and  went  to  the  court-house  for  a 
license.  “ What  is  it?"  asked  the  judge.  “ An  Egyptian 
mummy,  may  it  please  the  Court,  more  than  three  thou- 
sand years  old,"  said  the  showman.  “Three  thousand 
years  old  1"  exclaimed  the  j udge,  j umping  to  his  feet,  “ and 
is  the  critter  alive?" 


Mrs.  Partington  says  she  can’t  perceive  why  people 
nowadays  are  continually  getting  up  so  many  new  span- 
gled notions.  Digby,  who  was  present,  wished  to  know  to 
what  she  particularly  alluded.  The  old  ludy  laid  down 
the  newspaper  she  was  reading,  and  gravely  replied: 
“Why,  la!  I see  they  have  got  to  making  ‘trout  pre- 
serves,’ jest  as  though  people  didn't  have  enougli  things 
to  make  preserves  without  making  ’em  of  fish." 


F aith'and  Honey Why  is  faith  like  honey  ?— Because 

it  consists  of  bee-leavings. 

“I  say.  Sambo,  can  you  answer  dis  conunderfum? 
Suppose  I gib  you  a bottle  of  whisky  corked— shut  wid  a 
cork— how  would  you  get  de  whisky  out  without  pullin’ 
de  cork  or  breaking  de  bottle?"  “ I gibs  dat  up.”  “Why 
push  de  cork  in— yah ! yah  1" 


A Question  for  Mr.  Gouou.  —May  a “reformed  drunk- 
ard" be  designated  “a  man  convinced  against  his  swill  t " 


A clear  stream  reflects  all' objects  that  are  upon  its 
shore,  but  is  unsullied  by  them.  So  it  should  be  with  our 
hearts— they  should  show  the  effect  of  all  objects,  and  yet 
remain  Unharmed  by  any. 


“ My  pear  little  Friend’’— thus  the  letter  began— 
“ I have  Just  finished  your  sweet  note,  and  as  you  ask  for 
a reply  you  shall  have  it  at  length.  Accept  my  thanks 
for  your  gift.  Bless  the  little  fingere  that  made  the  bag, 
bless  the  warm  heart  that  felt  for  the  soldier  and  wished 
to  write  him  a letter.  It  was  the  first  oue  I had  received 
for  sixteen  months.  My  dear  little  sister  Letitia  used  to 
send  me  a packet  every  week.  She  was  my  only  corre- 
spondent, and  when  she  died  I thought  I had  lost  every 
tiling.  But  I had  my  father.  He  was  captain  of  the  com- 
pany in  which  I was,  and  am,  a private.  We  were  to- 
gether a year;  and  then,  little  one,  in  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Mountain,  I saw  him  fall  I could  not  go  to  him.  The 
thought  of  him  lying  behind  me  made  me  fight  like  a 
fiend.  After  the  battle  ended,  and  the  noise  of  the  guns, 
the  trampling  of  horses,  the  rattle  of  artillery  had  died 
away,  the  night  became  as  still  as  it  is  in  the  country  aft- 
er the  cows  are  milked  and  the  crickets  begin  their  Bad 
cty.  Then  I could  look  for  my  father.  I found  him  at 
last.  Near  the  place  where  he  fell  grew  an  old  pine-tree, 
torn  by  shells,  but  a few  plumy  branches  yet  left.  At  Us 
foot  I dug  a grave  with  my  bayonet.  There  I left  him 
sleeping  his  long  sleep,  with  the  sod  of  Virginia  over  him. 
Forgive  me  for  writing  you  so  dismal  a story.  I could 
not  help  it;  for  since  that  awful  uight  I have  not  spoken 
of  what  occurred,  and  I have  been  longing  to  tell  some- 
body. So  you  see  what  your  note  has  done  to  comfort 
me.  I am  now  going  to  mend  my  stockiugs  with  the 
help  of  the  ‘comfort  bag.’  The  boles  I have  to  sew  up 
would  make  you  open  your  eyes.  I hope  your  father  will 
allow  you  to  write  to  me  again.  I inclose  an  envelope 
addressed,  that  you  can  use  when  you  wish  to  do  another 
kind  action.  I have  the  honor  to  be 

“Very  respectfully  yonrs, 

“ Daniel  P.  Fleming." 

Lula  wrote  a longer  letter  next  time,  telling  of 
her  papa,  and  mamma,  and  brother  Johnnie;  how 
she  went  to  school  where  there  was  a funny  mas- 
ter, who  pretended  to  be  cross,  and  was  not ; how 
she,  aiding  her  playmates,  bought  for  him  a fine 
ruler  as  a present,  and  placed  it,  with  a note,  on  his 
table  on  April-Fool’s  Day.  Even  about  her  Java 
sparrow  the  little  pen  discoursed,  her  dear  J.  8., 
who  wore  a white  standing-collar  like  old  Mr.  Wa- 
ters, and  who  slept  in  a basket.  She  spent  some 
time  over  the  epistle,  spilled  ink  over  the  table- 
cover,  and  double-dyed  her  fingers.  But  she  sent 


A writer,  dwelling  upon  the  importance  of  small  things, 
says  that  he  always  takes  “ note  even  of  a straw” — espe- 
cially if  there’s  a sherry  cobbler  at_thc  en^  of  it 

The  lady  whose  “ peace  of  imntT’  was  broken  intends  to 
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off  a cheery  letter,  and  not  a word  of  mine  discour- 
aged her.  In  due  time  Mr.  Fleming  answered,  and 
' ’ i^cjrrespondence  went  on  all  winter.  I liked  his 


letters  very  much ; as  well  as  Lula  did,  which  is 
saying  a great  deal  for  them.  lie  remembered  ho 
was  writing  to  a child,  and  while  he  interested  her 
our  feelings  were  excited  by  his  simple  relations. 
When  Christmas  approached  Lula  wished  to  send 
him  a box. 

“ I think  I ought,  mamma ; he  is  my  soldier,  and 
has  nobody  else  to  think  of  him.” 

I gave  her  permission,  but  offered  no  assistance, 
wishing  to  see  how  she  would  manage.  She  begged 
a soap-box  of  the  cook,  and  Johnnie  helped  her  line 
it  with  paper.  Grandma  was  now  besieged  with 
requests  for  a pair  or  two  of  the  blue  stockings  she 
was  constantly  knitting.  They  begged  me  to  make 
a plum-cake,  and  papa  gave  a bottle  of  wine.  The 
children  bought  nuts  and  candy;  and  Lula,  after 
an  anxious  talk  with  me,  sent,  as  her  own  particu- 
lar gift,  pocket-handkerchiefs  marked  with  his 
name — “ D.  P.  Fleming."  Papa  having  suggested 
something  to  read,  Johnnie  brought  his  favorite 
books,  Arabian  Nights  and  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  and 
could  with  difficulty  be  persuaded  to  substitute 
Harper’s  Magazines. 

The  acknowledgment  of  the  box  was  a grateful 
letter  that  more  than  repaid  us.  Lula  was  specially 
delighted,  because  Mr.  Fleming  confessed  to  a 
weakness  for  candy,  and  her  father  had  laughed  at 
her  for  sending  bonbons  to  a soldier.  There  was  a 
note  to  Mr.  Nelson,  in  which  Mr.  Fleming  said  he 
was  to  have  a furlough,  with  the  rest  of  the  regi- 
ment, before  re-enlisting  for  the  war.  He  begged 
permission  to  see  Lula.  Mr.  Nelson  immediately 
wrote  for  him  to  come.  But  we  did  not  tell  Lula, 
to  save  her  the  excitement  and  fretting  of  expecta- 
tion. About  two  weeks  afterward  I was  reading  in 
my  room  when  Lula  flew  in. 

1 * Mamma,”  said  she,  “ there  is  a soldier  down 
stairs  asking  for  you !”  And  she  hid  her  face  in 
my  dress  and  began  to  tremble. 

The  servant  brought  in  his  card. 

“ Don’t  you  wish  to  see  Mr.  Fleming,  Lula?” 

“No,  no !”  she  sobbed. 

“Iam  going  down,  and  will  send  Margaret  up 
for  you.  You  may  be  disappointed  in  him,  Lula ; 
but  remember,  he  is  fighting  our  battles  for  us ; he 
is  a soldier,  and  as  such  deserves  comfort  and  kind- 
ness. Expect  nothing,  but  come  down  quietly 
when  I send  for  you.” 

I owned  to  a little  trepidation  myself : a glance 
dispelled  it  He  was  a tall,  robust  young  man — 
almost  handsome.  His  voice  trembled  a little  as 
he  responded  to  my  welcome,  and  told  me  he  could 
never  toll  all  our  goodness  had  done  for  him.  Lula’s 
letter  came  when  he  felt  forsaken— desperate— and 
saved  him.  His  regard  for  her  seemed  a kind  of 
reverence.  While  he  was  talking  I saw  Lula  peep- 
ing in  at  the  other  end  of  the  drawing-room,  and  I 
called  her.  At  that  name  he  rose,  dropped  the  cap 
he  held,  and  went  forward  to  meet  her.  She  was 
blushing  like  a peony — an  old-fashioned  red  one — 
but  smiling,  and  looking  up  at  him  from  under  her 
long  lashes.  He  offered  her  his  hand  without  a 
word.  Lula  gave  him  hers,  when  he  kissed  it  as 
if  she  had  been  a princess  and  he  of  the  blood-royal. 
She  was  a little  afraid  of  him  at  first;  but  all  shy- 
ness wore  off  when  Johnnie  came  home,  and  went 
into  a complete  state  of  admiration.  Mr.  Nelson 
asked  him  to  stay  with  us  during  his  leave,  and  I 
was  afterward  very  glad  he  did  so,  for  that  week 
gave  me  thorough  knowledge  of  him,  and  when  he 
left  us  I loved  him  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  mine. 

For  a long  time  after  Sir.  Fleming’s  departure 
Johnnie  and  Lula  played  army  plays  exclusively. 
They  drilled  with  canes,  got  up  camp  suppers,  fought 
battles,  were  taken  by  guerrillas— embodiments  of 
the  stories  of  their  friend.  A few  letters  passed 
between  us,  for  I now  undertook  the  bulk  of  the 
correspondence ; then  the  campaign  began,  and  we 
heard  nothing.  I was  sure,  from  the  silence  that 
followed  Gettysburg,  in  which  his  regiment  took  a 
prominent  part,  that  something  had  happened  to 
him.  Mr.  Nelson  vainly  inquired.  He  was  thought 
to  be  a prisoner,  but  it  was  not  positively  known. 
Lula  and  Johnnie  could  not  realize  our  fears.  To  be 
a prisoner  was  a fine  thing  hi  their  eyes.  What  a 
story  Mr.  Fleming  would  have  to  tell  them ! 

That  fall  we  went  to  Baltimore  to  visit  an  old 
aunt,  and  in  the  course  of  our  stay  we  went  to  sco 
the  hospitals.  As  I never  lost  auy  chance  of  hear- 
ing of  the  lost  Fleming,  I told  his  story  to  the  pleas- 
ant young  nurse  who  walked  about  with  us.  She 
had  been  to  the  front,  in  the  very  first  rank  of 
those  who  went  to  care  for  the  wounded. 

There  was  a Captain  Fleming  ill  in  one  of  the 
wards,  dying  of  the  wounds  received  at  Gettysburg. 
She  did  not  know  his  first  name,  or  any  thing  about 
him,  except  that  he  had  no  friends  to  whom  news 
of  his  condition  could  he  sent.  1 asked  her  to  point 
him  out,  for  a misgiving  seized  me.  Surely  it  was 
he,  white  and  changed.  I drew  back,  fearing  he 
would  see  me  too  suddenly.  The  nurso  spoke,  and 
told  him  some  one  had  come  to  see  him.  A little 
color  flashed  into  his  face  as  I came  forward,  and 
the  poor  fellow  turned  his  face  into  the  pillow  and 
sobbed.  I cried  too.  “Why  didn’t  you  let  us 
know  where  you  were  ?”  I asked  at  last. 

“ I did,”  said  he ; “ but  my  letters  had  been  un- 
answered for  so  long  that  I thought  perhaps  you 
had  done  enough  for  me,  so  I wrote  no  more.  Isn’t 
Lula  here  ?” 

“You  shall  see  her  to-morrow.  When  you  are 
a little  stronger,  and  can  be  moved,  you  must  come 
to  us.  We  will  nurso  j’ou  well  again.  ” 

“I  shall  soon  be  well  enough  to  be  moved,”  said 
he,  with  a melancholy  significance,  “but  not  to 
your  house,  dear  lady.  Do  you  think  Lula  will 
know  me?  I hope  she  will  not  be  afraid  again. 
You  will  bring  her  to-morrow?” 

I promised — and  the  next  day  we  came.  Lula 
knew  he  was  very  ill,  but  she  was  not  quite  pre- 
pared for  the  white  face,  the  great  black  eyes, 
with  their  eager,  intense  glance.  He  smiled,  and 
motioned  her  to  come  near  him. 

“ Then  you  didn’t  forget  your  soldier  after  all.” 

“Oh,  I didn’t — I didn’t!”  And  both  the  soft 
arms  went  round  his  neck.  “Can’t  you  get  up, 
poor  Mr.  Fleming?” 

“Do  you  know,”  said  he,  holding  her  to  him 
With  his  little  strength,  “they  have raada mei £ 


captain,  and  given  me  a sword  ? Lula,  I must  give 
it  to  you  with  my  own  hands.  I know  you  will 
keep  it  for  my  sake.  If  I never  disgraced  niv  office, 
never  hesitated  in  my  duty,  never  doubted  in  the 
cause  at  last,  it  was  because  I knew  Lula  loved  mo 
and  believed  in  me.  There  it  is.  Will  you  bring 
it  to  me?”  . 

Lula  was  greatly  afraid  of  any  weapon,  I knew. 
I saw  her  pause  and  turn  from  him  to  the  sword. 

“It  will  not  hurt  you,  my  child,”  said  I.  “ It 
is  in  its  sheath.” 

So  the  dimpled,  inexpert  hands  brought  it  to  the 
bedside.  He  grasped  it  by  the  hilt,  and  held  her 
hand  with  his  there.  A moment  passed  in  silence. 
I thought  he  prayed. 

“Now  good-by,  dear  little  one!  When  I get 
well  I will  come  for  the  sword.  Keep  it  for  me. 
Will  you  kiss  me,  Lula  ?” 

She  stooped  her  pouting  mouth  to  his,  and  then 
looking  up  to  me,  one  arm  hugging  the  fearf’;l 
sword,  held  out  the  other  hand  to  be  led  away. 
The  soft  eyes  were  full  of  awe.  She  did  not  cry, 
but  sat  very  still  in  the  carriage.  When  her  father 
came  in  at  night,  and  Lula  tried  to  tell  him  every 
thing,  she  could  not  for  her  sobs. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Nelson  went  with  me  to  the 
hospital ; but  all  was  over.  We  told  Lula  that  Mr. 
Fleming  was  well.  God  had  taken  him  home  to 
his  mother  and  father. 

A few  days  after  my  husband  went  to  Washing- 
ton and  succeeded  in  seeing  Fleming's  colonel,  who 
spoke  of  our  soldier  iu  unqualified  praise. 

“ I gave  him  a sword,"  said  he,  “ for  he  saved 
my  life  once  that  day.  His  bravery  won  him  his 
shoulder-straps  and — a grave.  Proud  fellow!  he 
lay  suffering  in  Baltimore,  and  would  not  let  me 
know.  I would  have  given  all  I own  to  have 
found  him. " 

When  we  were  once  more  at  home  her  father 
hung  the  sword  on  the  wall  of  Lula’s  room. 

“ My  little  girl  must  remember,”  said  he,  turn- 
ing and  seeing  the  tears  running  down  her  cheeks, 
“ that  Captain  Fleming  never  failed  in  his  duty, 
died  in  doing  it.  She  must  guard  purely  what  he 
won  bravely.  A child  may  live  the  life  of  a soldier 
in  its  highest  sense.  Lula,  may  yours  never  dis- 
honor the  sword!” 


A POOR  CLERK’S  STORY. 

Poor,  and  in  search  of  lodgings,  I wandered  into 
the  humblest  district  of  western  London,  and  after 
some  failures  in  my  applications  for  a lodging,  I 
lighted  upon  a fairly  presentable  house  in  a sham- 
bling sort  of  terrace,  not  very  distant  from  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfare  of  that  section  of  the  town.  I 
was  admitted — after  repeated  knocks,  and  just  as 
my  patience  was  becoming  exhausted — by  an  old 
woman  of  about  sixty-five,  though  it  is  possible  that 
she  might  have  been  prematurely  aged  by  want  and 
illness.  When  I inquired  of  the  portress  the  terms 
of  the  lodgings,  the  poor  old  creature,  who  was 
shaking  in  voice  and  body  from  a sort  of  palsy, 
stammered  out  that  she  would  call  her  daughter  to 
answer  my  questions,  but  “ would  I please  step  in- 
side a moment.”  I complied,  and  waited  on  the 
ragged  mat  in  the  dingy  passage  while  the  old  wo- 
man hobbled  and  jerked  herself  down  the  stairs  to 
the  kitchen.  I knew  when  she  arrived  at  the  door, 
for  a dull  sound  of  voices,  which  I had  noticed  upon 
entering,  suddenly  expanded  into  a confused  roar, 
in  which  I detected  both  male  and  female  laughter. 
The  occupants  of  the  kitchen,  who  were  evidently 
carousing  (though  it  was  but  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon),  seemed  to  me  to  greet  the  old  woman 
with  shouts  of  derision.  Something  hard  was  flung 
at  her  at  her  entrance,  I am  sure,  for  I heard  her 
cry  out  in  her  quaky  treble,  and  the  missile,  what- 
ever it  was,  rolling  upon  the  wooden  floor.  A great 
laugh  was  raised  at  this  sally,  after  which  I recog- 
nized the  trembling  old  tones,  declaring,  I presume, 
the  mission  which  had  so  unseasonably  interrupted 
the  mirth  of  the  kitchen.  Thore  was  a lull  direct- 
ly; and  I shortly  afterward  heard  a younger  and 
lighter  step  ascending  the  staircase,  and  my  land- 
lady stood  before  me.  She  was  a bold,  sluttish- 
looking  woman  of  about  thirty,  with  a face  which, 
though  not  positively  ill-looking,  was  of  a low 
stamp,  and  certainly  unattractive.  She  instantly 
assumed  a smirk  and  courtesy  to  the  prospective 
lodger;  but  I perceived  a trifling  thickness  of  utter- 
ance, and  a peculiar  lack  of  lustre  in  her  eyes, 
which  were  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  excess. 
She  excused  herself  for  not  waiting  upon  me  imme- 
diately; but  “it  was  all  along  of  that  stupid  old 
woman-servant  which  she  kept  out  of  charity,  tho’, 
Heavin  knew,  she  did  nothing  for  the  use  of  the 
house  in  return  for  all  the  eatin’  and  drinkin’  which 
was  provided,”  and  so  on.  Abusing  the  wretched 
old  woman,  and  denying  in  every  word  the  fact 
that  it  was  her  mother  of  whom  she  spoke  so  evilly, 
the  landlady  preceded  me  to  the  “drawing-room 
floor,”  and  threw  open  the  door  with  a conscious 
pride.  They  were  very  inferior  lodgings.  I be- 
lieve at  any  other  time  I should  have  incontinently 
left  the  spot;  but  something  prompted  me,  and  I 
agreed  to  lodge  there  for  a month.  I had  become 
interested  in  spite  of  myself,  and  I was  determined 
to  know  something  more  about  my  shaky  old  friend. 

I had  agreed  upon  taking  the  lodgings  from  the 
first  of  December  till  the  New-Year’s  Day  following ; 
and  on  beginning  my  reign  in  my  new  quarters,  I 
found  the  wisdom  of  hiring  apartments  of  this  sort 
weekly,  a plan  I ever  adopted  afterward.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  completely  inconvenient  as 
far  as  accommodation  and  attendance  were  con- 
cerned, and  yet  I staid,  for  I had  already  found  an 
interest  in  the  place.  The  shaky  old  woman  was 
the  servant-of-all-work,  the  factotum,  the  fag  of  the 
lodgings.  Often  I liAve  myself  relieved  her  of  tho 
breakfast-tray,  when  tho  cup  and  saucer  and  butter- 
boat and  tea-pot  have  been  trembling  responsively, 
and  the  egg  designed  for  my  humble  repast  has  been 
divorced  from  its  cup  and  has  been  rolling  wildly 
from  side  to  side,  like  a barrel  on  deck  in  a storm. 
She  cleaned  the  boots,  sho  swept  tho  stairs,  an- 
swei^dlhfi hell, ifatehed- the  beer  (no  sinecure),  and 
performed,  in  -snore,  every  menial  office,  while  her 
ll“eUl?r  
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drank  (and  were  drunk),  and  slept  at  ease,  with  all 
household  burdens,  save  that  light  one  of  receiving 
i he  lodger’s  money,  shifted  from  their  young  shoul- 
der- to  her  crazy  care.  After  a due  amount  of  pa- 
ii-nee  on  my  part,  I ventured  to  inquire  of  the  old 
handmaid  as  to  the  m&wge  of  the  slipshod  house- 
hold. 

“ Why  do  you  do  all  the  work  ?”  I said  kindly  to 
her  one  morning,  after  I had  extricated  my  break- 
fast (at  the  expense  of  the  egg)  from  entire  dissolu- 
tion at  her  hands.  “ It  is  too  much  for  you.” 

To  my  surprise  the  poor  old  woman  sat  down  on 
a chair  and  burst  into  tears.  I was  not  a little  as- 
tonished, but  held  my  tongue  till  she  had  some- 
what recovered,  when  I again  remarked,  “ I’m  afraid 
this  is  too  much  for  you,  day  after  day.” 

The  old  creature  rose  suddenly,  and  tottered  to 
the  door.  “I  humbly  pray  your  pardon,  Sir,”  she 
stammered.  “ I forgot  myself.  I’ve  not  been  well 
lately,  Sir,  and  the  children  have — ” 

“ Stay,”  I said.  “ Shut  the  door,  and  tell  me  all 
about  it.  I am  anxious  to  know  all  about  you , and 
if  I can  do  any  thing — ” 

“Oh  no,  dear  Sir,”  cried  the  poor  old  wretch, 
trembling  with  fear,  in  addition  to  her  usual  palsy. 

‘ ‘ Don’t  notice  me,  Sir,  if  you  please ; pray  don’t. 
If  they  were  to  know  that  I had  been  crying,  or 
talking  to  you,  they’d — ” Here  she  paused,  and 
looked  nervously  at  the  door. 

“ What  would  they  do  ?”  I asked. 

“They'd  beat  me,  Sir.  She  often  does,  if  I for- 
get any  thing;  and  he , oh!  he’s  awful — swearing, 
and  flinging  pewter  pots  at  me.  I was  ill  once  for 
weeks  from  a blow  he  gave  me.” 

“ Why  on  earth  do  they  ill-treat  you?”  I asked. 

“ You  do  all  the  work,  while  they  idle.  There  must 
be  some  other  reason.” 

“Sir,”  said  the  old  woman,  with  some  pride  in 
her  voice— cracked,  jerky,  and  feeble  as  it  was — “ I 
was  once  worth  more  than  a thousand  pounds — I 
mean  when  my  husband  died,  and  before  she  was 
married.  I set  them  up,  but  they  robbed  me  of  all 
my  money ; and  they  know  it,  and  keep  me  here, 
and  bate  and  ill-treat  me  in  consequence.” 

“ Why  do  you  stay  ?”  I asked ; but  a moment 
after  I was  conscious  of  the  folly  of  my  question,  as 
the  old  woman  answered — 

“ Where  could  I go  to,  Sir?” 

The  simplicity  and  despair  in  this  response  con- 
vincing me  that  I should  do  no  good  by  personally 
interfering  in  the  domestic  misunderstandings,  I 
refrained  from  further  questioning,  and  waited  for 
some  issue  to  this  course  of  ill-treatment,  when  I 
might,  though  an  outsider,  bo  justified  in  stepping 
in  as  a check.  It  soon  came.  In  the  Christmas 
week  the  poor  old  mother  took  to  her  bed,  thorough- 
ly conquered  by  the  hard  weather  and  the  increas- 
ing work.  Every  day  I heard  angry  voices  and 
curses  through  the  thin  wainscoting  which  sepa- 
rated my  bedroom  from  the  wretched  old  creature’s 
sleeping  den.  A feeble  squeaking  was  all  that 
rough  usage,  neglect,  or  execration  elicited.  My 
blood  used  to  blaze  within  me  at  the  cowardice  and 
the  low  triumph  of  that  drunken  and  disreputable 
pair,  who  junketed  while  their  mother  was  gasping 
for  breath,  or  calling  for  common  assistance.  I did 
once  forget  my  position,  and  attempted  to  expostu- 
late with  the  daughter,  my  landlady,  who  came  into 
my  room,  attended  by  a rumpled-haired  child  with 
a dirt}’  face  (which  was  a pretty  likeness  of  her 
mother’s),  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  . 
December. 

Bedizened  was  the  landlady  and  ribboned  all 
over.  Evidently  she  was  bound  upon  a merry- 
making with  friends  that  Christmas-eve ; and  I was 
so  struck  with  the  heartlessness  of  a daughter  (who 
owed  her  fortunes,  Buch  as  they  were,  to  the  poor 
woman  starving  and  neglected  in  the  next  room) 
leaving  a parent,  dying  perhaps,  in  the  care  of  only 
a child  of  five  years  old,  that  I mildly  reflected  upon 
the  remarks  which  the  neighbors  might  make  on 
the  occasion.  I was  speedily  silenced  by  that  in- 
describable manner  which  a low-bred  woman  al- 
ways can  assume  to  those  whom  she  considers  as 
interfering  in  her  concerns ; and  on  her  departure, 
her  husband,  his  eyes  still  dazed  and  lustreless  from 
last  night’s  excess,  merely  put  his  head  inside  my 
door  and  gave  me  a look  ; but  that  glance  decided  i 
me  against  interfering  any  further.  I was  doomed 
to  a cheerless  Christmas-eve — alone,  in  a wretched 
lodging,  with  no  other  occupants  than  a bedridden 
old  woman  and  a miserable  child.  I had  taken  a 
rather  more  expensive  dinner  than  usual  that  even- 
ing, in  honor  of  the  day;  and  when  I returned, 
finding  my  lire  rather  low,  I called  out  to  the  little 
child,  who  was,  I supposed,  in  her  granny’s  room, 
to  come  and  show  me  where  the  coal-cellar  was.  A j 
shrill  “Yes,  Sir,”  answered  me,  and  I waited  for 
my  little  guide.  She  was  a long  time  coming ; and 
I was  getting  wearied  and  cold,  when  I heard  a 
strange  hobbling  outside  my  door,  and,  to  my  hor- 
ror and  amazement,  the  old  mother  staggered  in 
with  a coal-scuttle  in  her  hand,  the  little  child 
grasping  her  thin  dress  tightly  and  smiling  the 
while. 

“Gracious  Heavens  1"  I gasped;  “how’s  this? 
Why  are  you  here  ? Whatever  induced  you  to  get 
up  to  do  this  ? I would  have  gone  without  fire  a 
hundred  times  rather  than  you  should  have  run  this 
risk.” 

The  old  woman  smiled,  as  I seized  the  coal-scut- 
tle out  of  her  palsied  hands.  “ It’s  nothing,  Sir — 
nothing.  I’d  do  it  for  you , Sir— for  you.;  but  not 
for  them — no,  not  for  them.  God  bless  you,  Sir ! 
Good-night,  and  a merry  Christmas  to  you.  Come, 
Nancy,  darling!” 

“For  God’s  sakel”  I cried,  “go  back  to  bed; 
you’ll  kill  yourself  in  this  bitter  cold.  Go  back,  I 
beseech  you.” 

“ I’m  going,  Sir,”  said  the  shivering  creature ; 

• but  are  you  sure  you  want  nothing  fetched,  or 
any  thing?" 

“In  Heaven’s  name,  no!"  I cried  again.  liDo 
go  back  to  bed ; you’ll  kill  yourself.” 

“No,” muttered  the  poor  old  wretch,  as  I watch- 
ed her  retreating  to  her  den.  “/  shall  not  have 
killed  myself."  And  so  nju^jnp|^Tp^heJ»°|ibled  out 
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but  could  get  no  addition  to  my  spirits  by  watching 
the  friendly  blaze.  At  last,  worn  out,  and  at  a late 
hour,  I determined  upon  going  to  bed,  and  trying  to 
overcome  the  sad  forebodings  which  had  seized  upon 
me  by  sleep.  I lay  long  time  awake,  but  at  length 
I went  off  into  a deep  slumbor.  How  long  I re- 
mained unconscious  I do  not  know ; but  troublesome 
dreams  affected  my  sleep,  increasing  in  horror  till 
they  culminated  in  my  starting  up  in  my  bed  with 
a loud  cry  ringing  in  my  ears.  Believing  it  to  be 
the  effect  of  a disordered  fancy,  I was  preparing  to 
sleep  again,  when  my  blood  ran  icily  through  my 
veins  at  a repetition  of  the  former  cry.  It  was  a 
child's  voice.  Yes ; and  in  the  next  room.  I list- 
ened, and  heard  a struggling,  and  then  the  patter- 
ing of  naked  feet  upon  the  boarding  of  the  adjacent 
chamber.  I was  frozen  with  fear.  Suddenly  I 
heard  the  child  cry  out  in  a panic  of  fear,  “ Granny, 
granny,  don’t ! Send  it  away ! send  it  away ! Go 
away  ! I don’t  know  you ; you  are  so  ugly.  Go 
away !”  And  a struggle  again.  This  time  the 
child’s  voice  was  raised  almost  to  a shriek.  “Go 
away!  go  away!  Who  are  you?  Let  granny 
alone.  Oh,  mother,  mother,  come  back ; come  back 
to  granny.”  And  a moment  after  the  little  naked 
feet  went  pattering  down  and  up  the  stairs,  while 
the  child  moaned  piteously,  “Oh,  mother,  mother, 
come  back ! ” Mastering  my  fears  as  well  as  I could, 
I leaped  out  of  bed,  huddled  on  some  clothes,  and 
cautiousl}'  opened  my  bedroom  door.  It  was  pitch 
dark  outside ; but  I could  hear  the  child,  still  moan- 
ing, descending  the  kitchen  stairs.  . Feeling  my 
way  to  the  old  woman’s  room,  I reached  the  door 
and  paused  a moment  to  listen.  There  was  silence 
over  the  house,  save  when  the  wailing  of  the  little 
girl  could  be  indistinctly  heard  below.  Carefully 
pushing  the  door  open,  1 entered,  and  nearly  shriek- 
ed aloud  at  the  sight  which  met  my  eyes.  Crum- 
pled up  ih  bed,  with  face  and  knees  together,  sat 
the  old  woman.  Her  eyes  were  widely  staring,  her 
hands  grasping  the  wretched  quilt,  her  jaw  dropped, 
her  face  the  color  of  stone,  and  as  indexible.  She 
was  dead ! 

Taking  a hasty  inspection  of  the  miserable  room, 
to  insure  that  no  one  was  concealed  there,  and  that 
there  had  been  no  foul  play,  I carefully  and  shud- 
deringly  retired,  and  had  just  lighted  iny  candle  in 
iny  room  when  I heard  the  child  ascending  the  stairs 
again.  I called  to  her  by  name,  and  she  ran,  sob- 
bing, to  me,  speechless  from  horror.  As  soon  as  I 
could  obtain  an  answer  from  her  I asked  her  what 
she  had  seen  ? “ Was  it  a man  ?” 

“No,  no;  it  wasn’t  a man,  nor  a woman.  She 
didn't  know  what  it  was ; but  it  was  so  dreadful,  so 
ugly.  Oh,  poor  granny,  poor  granny !” 

This  was  all  I could  learn  from  her.  I put  her 
into  my  bed,  and,  leaving  the  caudle  lighted,  went 
out  i f the  house  and  walked  about  the  streets  till 
daylight.  The  carousers  had  returned,  and  knew 
the  worst  then.  They  were  sobered  after  this  shock ; 
and  were  civil  to  me,  and  thanked  me  for  the  care  I 
had  taken  of  the  child,  whom,  however,  they  studi- 
ously kept  away  from  me.  The  old  woman  was  de- 
cently buried ; and  on  New-Year’s  Day  I left  my 
lodgings.  I shall  never  forget  that  night  so  long  as 
I live.  But  what  was  it  that  the  child  saw  ? 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BARD  & BROTHER’S  (Established  1846) 

GOIs©  PE ESS, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES.  Also  Manufacturer  of 
BARD  & WILSON'S  PATENT  ANGULAR  NIB  GOLD 
PENS.  JAS.  D.  BARD,  Ag't,  No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  N. 
Y.  Gold  Pens  Repaired  or  Exchanged. 


SEWING  MACHINE  AND  HAND 
NEEDLES. 

All  Kinds  at  BARTLETT’S,  442  Bboadway,  N.  Y. 

SOMETHING  NEW 

IN  PLAYING  CARDS. 

LOVE  SCENES. 

Designs  from  French  Artists. 

The  above  new  Card  has  fifty-two  beautiful  pictures,  of 
elegant  design,  and  they  can  nlso  be  used  the  same  os  or- 
dinary playing  cards,  thus  combining  pleasure  with  amuse- 
ment. Enclose  SO  cents  and  two  red  stamps,  and  send  for 
sample  pack.  $5  per  dozen.  Liberal  discount  by  gross  to 
dealers.  H.  A.  CASWELL,  60  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  ^earl  St.,  N.  Y. 


WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES?— My  Onguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1— 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

Sliults’  Onguent,  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  post- 
paid, for  50  cents.  Address  C.  F.  SHULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y 


Attention  Company! 

Clark's  Onguent,  a powerful  stimulant.  Each  packet 
warranted  to  produce  a full  set  of  whiskers  or  moustaches 
in  six  weeks  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  in- 
jury to  the  skin.  Any  person  using  this  Onguent,  and 
finding  it  not  as  represented,  by  informing  me  of  the  fact, 
can  have  their  money  returned  them  at  any  time  within 
3 months  from  day  of  purchase.  Price  $1 00.  Sent  sealed 
and  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 

Address,  A.  C.  CLARK, 

P.  O.  Drawer  118, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

I A MONTH!  I want  Agents  at  $60  a month, 
expenses  paid,  to  sell  my  Everlasting  Pencils, 
Oriental  Burners,  and  13  other  articles.  15  circulars 
sent  free.  Address  JOHN  F.  LORD,  Biddeford,  Maine. 


Tints, 


tain  remedy 


for  Dlorrbo*  U Dr.  Peek’*  Extract  ot 
Sweet  Gum  prewired  from  the  burk  of 
the  Sweet  Gum  Tree.  It  b Uglily  con- 
centrated, but  b perfectly  wife  for  chil- 
dren of  »U  n-ce.  A few  bottle  ehould 
In  erery  package  rent  to  eol- 

Preparod  bv  the  Union  Medicine 
o.,  So.  13  Gold  St.,  New  York,  nnd 
— - - mid  by  nil  droggbu.  Price  Fin* 

GUM.®"™- 


J.  H.  Winslow  & Co. 

THE  GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY  EVER  OFFERED 
TO  SECURE  GOOD  JEWELRY  AT 
LOW  PRICES. 


WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  GOLD 
PENS,  BRACELETS,  LOCKETS,  RINGS,  GENT’S 
PINS,  SLEEVE  BUTTONS,  STUDS,  ETC., 

Worth  $500,000, 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you  are 
to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  nnd  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particulars ; also 
terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  Regiment  and 
Town  in  the  Country. 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


We  send  our  entire  Mammoth  Jewelry  Prize  Programme 
free,  with  specimens  to  Agents.  No  churge  for  certificates 
or  for  doing  the  business.  Provide  return  postage,  and 
address  JAMES  B.  WESTBROOK  & CO.,  100  Spring 
Street,  New  York. 


The  Graefenberg  Company’s 

UTERINE  CATUOLICON  (Marshall's). 

An  infallible  cure  for  “Female  Weakness,"  and  all 
Uterine  complaints  of  women. 

Price  $1  50  per  bottle.  Five  bottles  forSix  Dollars. 

The  Graefenberg  Vegetable  Pills. 

The  best  Pill  in*thc  world  for  family  ttse,  and  for  all  Bil- 
ious and  Liver  complaints.  Price  25  ceuts  per  box. 
Address  all  orders  to  J.  F.  BRIDGE,  M.D., 

Resident  Physician  GRAEFENBERG  COMPANY, 
No.  139  William  Street,  near  Fulton,  New  York.  • 
Inquire  or  Dealers  everywhere,  zis 


Portable  Printing  Offices, 


For  the  Army  and  Navy 
Hospitals,  Merchants, 

Druggists,  and  all  who 
wish  to  print  neatly, 
cheaply,  and  expeditious- 
ly. Circular  sent  free. 

Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c., 
six  cents.  Adams  Press' 

Co.,  No.  26  Ann  St.,  N.  Y., 
and  35  Lincoln  St.,  Boston. 

The  PRESCRIPTION.  which  was  employed 
with  such  signal  success  at  the  Venezuelcan  Mis- 
sion Hospital  for  the  radical  treatment  of  Con- 
sumption (*  '*  any  of  its  stages),  Asthma-  Bron- 
chitis, Rod  Catarrh,  derangements  of  the  Ner- 
vous System.  and  disorders  of  the  Stomach.  Liv- 
er, »“d  Bowels,  will  be  sent  to  Physicians , Clergy- 
men, and  Invalids,  with  full  directions  for  preparation 
and  use,  Free  of  Cost.  Address,  with  stamp, 

REV.  CHARLES  E.  KING, 
Station  D,  Bible  House,  N.  Y. 

The  mild  seasons  are  most  favorable  for  treatment. 


FLORIMEL. 

Ladles  should  use  Burnett’s  -Florimkl.  It  is  a choice 
perfume,  unlike  the  pungent  and  sickening  perfumes  in 
the  market. 


DR.  B.  C.  PERRY, 

DERMATOLOGIST, 

49  Bond  Street,  New  York, 

Formerly  of  29  Winter  Street,  Boston,  treats  successful- 
ly all  Diseases  of  the  Scalp,  Loss  of  Hair,  and  Premature 
Blanching.  Also,  removes  Moth  Freckles,  and  other  Dis- 
colorations from  the  face,  without  injury  to  the  texture  ur 
color  of  the  skin.  Consultations  free. 

For  particulars  enclose  stamp  for  Circular. 


Duryea’s  Maizena 

RECEIVED  TWO  PRIZE  MEDALS 
(From  Juries  3 and  4)  at  tbo 

International  Exhibition, 

LONDON,  1852; 

AT  THE  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
AT  HAMBURG,  JULY,  1863,  RECEIVED  THE 
HIGHEST  PRIZE  MEDAL  FOR  ITS  GREAT 
DELICACY  AS  AN  ARTICLE  OF  FOOD. 

Can  be  served  up  in  an  infinite  variety  of  delicious 
dishes.  Sold  by  all  Growers,  with  directions.  Pamphlet, 
with  50  Receipts,  will  be  furnished  on  application  by  let- 
ter or  otherwise,  to 

WM.  DURYEA,  Agent,  166  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


$100  per  Month Active  and  reliable  Agents  in  the 

Army,  and  everywhere  else,  in  this  most  lucrative  busi- 
ness known.  Honorable  and  no  risk.  Address  or  apply 
to  T.  & H.  GAUGHAN,  116  Broadway,  New  York. 


WANTED,  in  evhby  Town,  County,  State,  Terri- 
tory, and  Province,  enterprising  Agents  to  sell 
popular  Books,  Light  Works.  Small  capital,  ilberal  prof- 
its, quick  returns.  Particulars  by  return  post  on  receipt 
of  stamp,  by  FOWLER  & WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  HARNDEN’S  EXPRESS, 
No.  65  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


D?  R.GOODALE’S 

A CATARRH  , 

REMEDY.! 


THE  ACME  OF  PERFECTION. 

It  Cures  CATARRH  in  all  its  Types  and  Stages 
with  absolute  certainty.  Price  $1  00.  Send  a stamp  for 
a pamphlet.  NORTON  & CO.,  Sole  Agents,  75  Bleecker 
Street,  one  door  W.  of  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  Druggists. 


New  Music  Book  for  Sabbath  Schools. 

THE  SABBATH  SCHOOL  TRUMPET.  A collection 
of  Hymns  and  Tunes,  Chauts  and  Anthems,  appended  to 
which  is  a Juvenile  Cantata,  entitled  “THE  ORIGIN  OF 
THE  SEASONS,"  for  the  use  of  Sabbath  Schools.  By  W. 
O.  and  11.  S.  Perkins.  Specimen  copies  of  this  new  and 
excellent  book  for  Sabbath  Schools  will  be  sent,  post-paid, 
for  25  cts,  OLIVER  DITSON  & CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


THE  SUM  OF 
DISEASE  REDUCED 

By  the  operation  of  Brandretli’s  Pills,  the  sum  total  of 
disease  is  reduced,  and  their  continued  use,  according  io 
printed  directions  which  accompany  each  box  of  new  style, 
is  certain  to  cure,  in  all  cases  where  the  life-principle  is 
within  their  recuperative  powers. 

Synopsis  of  Brandreth’s  Pills  Curative  Qualities. 
— The  whole  curative  effect  may  be  placed  in  this  light. 
If  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  out  of  order,  the  general 
health  is  affected.  If  any  disease  exists  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  whether  local  or  general  in  diameter,  that  disease 
will  more  orl  ess  affect  the  stomach  aad  boweis.  Now  Bran- 
dreth’s  Pills,  by  removing  impurities  from  the  blood,  and 
cleansing  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  matters  that  inter- 
fere with  their  healthy  action,  restore  and  keep  in  order 
these  important  and  governing  organs  of  the  economy  of 
man. 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS  are  sold  at  25  cents  per  box, 
enveloped  in  full  directions.  Purchase  none  unless  my 
PRIVATE  GOVERNMENT  STAMP  is  on  the  box.  See 
upon  it  B.  BRANDRETH  in  white  letters. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  BRANDRETH  BUILDING, 
NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  medicines. 
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MEDALi. 


TF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

X A little  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  human  system, 
diet,  air,  marriage,  &c.,  &c.,  read  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of 

MEDICAL  COMMON  SENSE. 

Among  the  many  subjects  treated  in  this  work  are  the 


losophy  of  Digestion,  Constipation,  Affections  of  the 
Urinary  Organs,  Diseases  of  the  Female  Organs  of  Gen- 
eration, Barrenness,  Impotency,  Seminal  Weakness,  Rup- 
ture, Salt  Rheum,  Cancer,  Paralysis,  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  Neuralgia,  How  to  Recover  the  Sight  and  Throw 
Aside  Spectacles,  Marriage  and  Sexual  Philosophy,  the 
Curious  Marriage  Customs  of  the  World,  Philosophy  of 
Elopements,  Philosophy  of  Child-marking,  a Chapter  for 
the  Married,  and  a thousand  of  value  to  married  and 
single,  never  written  before,  making  altogether  a curious 
book  for  curious  people,  and  a good  book  for  every  one ; 
400  pages;  100  Illustrations.  To  be  had  of  all  News 
Agents.  Contents  tables  Bent  free  by  mail  to  all  appli- 
cants, or  the  book  forwarded  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  $1  50.  Address  E.  K FOOTE,  M.D.,  1130  Bread- 
way, New  York. 


Two  Dollars  made  from  twenty  cts.  Call  and  ex 
amine,  or  ten  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  20c.  Retails 
for  $2,  by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS 

Have  Just  Published; 

READE’S  SAVAGE  AFRICA.  Western  Afrca:  being 
the  Narrative  of  a Tour  in  Equatorial,  Southwestern, 
and  Northwestern  Africa;  with  Notes  on  the  Habits 
of  the  Gorilla ; on  the  Existeuce  of  Unicorns  and  Tail- 
ed Men;  on  the  Slave  Trade;  on  the  Origin,  Charac- 
ter, and  Capabilities  of  the  Negro,  and  of  the  future 
Civilization  of  Western  Africa.  By  W.  Win  wood 
Kkade,  Fellow  of  the  Geographical  and  Anthropological 
Society  of  London,  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris.  With  Illustrations  and 
a Map.  Svo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 

HISTORY  OF  FRIEDRICH  II.,  called  Frederick  the 
Great.  By  Thomas  Carlyle,  4 vols.,  with  Portraits, 
Maps,  Plans,  &c.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75  per  voL 


PULPIT  MINISTRATIONS;  or,  Sabbath  Readings.  A 
Series  of  Discourses  on  Christian  Doctrine  and  Duty. 
By  Rev.  Gardiner  Sprino,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Por- 
trait. 2 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $6  00. 

DENIS  DUVAL.  A Novel.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Au 
thorof  “ Vanity  Fair,”  “ Pendennis,”  “The  Newsomes,” 
“Philip,”  “The  Virginians,”  “The  English  Humor- 
ists,” “The  Four  Georges,"  “ Roundabout  Papers,"  &c. 
With  Illustrations.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

GUIDE-BOOK  OF  THE  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  OF 
NEW  JERSEY,  and  its  Conntctions  through  the  Coal- 
Fields  of  Pennsylvania.  12mo,  Flexible  Cloth,  75cents; 
Paper,  00  cents. 

NINETEEN  BEAUTIFUL  YEARS;  OR,  SKETCHES 
OF  A GIRL’S  LIFE.  Written  by  her  Sister.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Foster,  D.D.  lCrno, 
Cloth,  90  cents. 

BARBARA’S  HISTORY.  A Novel.  By  Amelia  B.  Ed- 
wards, Author  of  “The  Ladder  of  Life,"  “The  Story 
of  Cervantes,”  &c.,  &c.  Svo,  Paper,  00  cents. 

S~  Any  of  the  above  works  sent  by  mail,  postage-free, 
on  receipt  of  price. 

HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

For  August,  1864,  Now  Heady. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  fof  One  Year' 5 50 

in  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Tex  Sub- 
scribers, at  $2  75  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $27  50. 
Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  together, 


Circulation  over  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  Four  Months $)• 

One  Copy  for  One  Year " 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years  . . . • • • J 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  he  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Ten  Subscribers,  at  $2  75  each,  or  11  Copies  for 

$27  50.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Terms  to  Advertibf.rb. — One  Dollar  per  line  for  in- 
' ‘ 'to'Jflr.  (tml  Fifty  Cents  per  line  for  ont- 

. .‘Sfc.fjf £%{&THERS,  Publishers. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


BRIDGEWATER  PAINT 


GUNPOWDER 


Atlantic  Monthly 


STL'ELCOLLARS 


fiTBfr  April  I9™I864  SB 


STAMMERING  « 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


B.  T.  Hayward, 

208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Head-Quarters  for  Camfaign,  Army,  Navy,  and  Socie- 
ty Badges  and  Medals.  Gold  Pens  and  .Jewelry  of  ev- 
ery description.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Send  for 
wholesale  illustrated  circular. 


Fremont  Campaign 
Medal.  Of  neat  and 
beautiful  design,  to 
\ be  worn  as  a badge 

\ Or  PARTY  EMBLEM  by 

all  supporters  of  Gen- 
*0  A erai.  Fremont  for 
President. 

m Send  in  your  order- 
Gg /at  once. 

Co/  Terms:  Single  51c.:- 
' //  al,  50  cents ; per  doz- 
//  en,  $4  50.  Liberal 
/ terms  to  the  trade. 
Address  J.  W.  EV- 
ERETT & CO.,  Ill 
Fulton  St,  N.  Y.  City. 


ARMY 

WATCH. 


ADVIQES; 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watch,  Double 
Case,  Lever  Cap,  small  size,  enameled  dial,  cut  hands, 
“ English  Movements,"  and  correct  time-keeper. 

A single  one  sent  free  by  mail  in  neat  case,  with  a 
beautiful  chain,  for  only  $8. 

A neat  Silver  Watch,  same  as  above,  specially  adapted 
to  the  Army.  Sent  free  by  mail,  for  only  $7. 

$18  Algerine,  $18 

Or  Officer's  Watch. 

A Superb  “ Extra  Double  Gold  Plated"  engraved  or  en- 
gine turned  Hunting  Case  Watch,  Magic  Spring,  “ Genu- 
ine English  Jeweled  or  Sir  hi  Movements,"  “M.  J.  Torn- 
as"  Independent  Action,  Self  Balance,  a “ Correct.  Guide" 
to  the  Soldier  or  Traveler.  Perfect  time-keeper,  “ warrant - 
cd  one  year."  Will  stand  Acid,  and  is  an 

Exact  Imitation  of  $100  Watch, 
Used  by  the  British  Army  Officers. 

Sent-  free  by  mail,  inelegant  Morocco  Case,  for  only  $18. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Eewsjiaper  of  Feb.  20  says 
of  the  u European  Timekeeper,”  “ it  is  a novelty  here, 
and  an  imitation  of  the  celebrated  timekeeper  so  much  in 
use  among  the  British  army  officers,  and  is  calculated  to 
meet  the  wants  of  our  soldiers  in  the  field."  Illustrated 
Sews  says,  “ Correct  timepieces  ; and  for  beauty  and  fine 
finish  they  are  equal  in  appearance  to  $100  watches." 

Address  CHAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  Importers,  38  & 40 


We  send  all  the  Campaign  Medals  out  for  25 
each,  and  samples  free  to  Agents.  Send  postage  fo 
programme. 

J.  It.  WESTBROOK  & CO.,  100  Spring  Sire,  t,  > 


Made  easy  by  every  Agent  who  sells  our  Great  Sew  and 
Wonderful  Extra  Large  Size  Stationery  and  Prize  Pack- 
ages. $25  can  iie  .made  in  a few  hours  by  smart  agent.-. 
Greatest  money-making  business  of  the  age.  Each  Pack- 
age contains  large  quantities  of  fine  Writing  .Materials, 
such  as  Papal-,  Envelopes,  Pens,  Pencils,  Blotters,  Em- 
blem.’, Ladies'  Paris  Fashion  Plates,  Designs  for  Needle- 
work, Cottage  Keepsakes,  Household  Companions,  Parlor 
Amusements,  Guide  for  Letter  Writers,  Many  Ways  to 
Get  Rich,  Gents’  Pocket  Calendars  for  the  Year,  Union 
Designs,  Yankee  Notions  of  all  kinds.  Recipes,  Games, 
Engraviugs,  Rich  and  Costly  Presents  of  Fashionable  .Jew- 
elry, etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Agents  guaranteed  $15  per  day.  A 
splendid  Solid  Gold  or  Silver  Hunting  Case  Lever  Watch 
(warranted)  presented  free  to  each  Agent.  Send  for  oi.r 
great  new  circulars  for  1804  containing  extra  premium  in- 
ducements, free.  S.  C.  RICKARDS  & CO.,  10-’  Na-.au 
Street,  N.  Y. 


GUNS,  PISTOLS, 

Military  Goods, 


A CASE  FOR  THE  COLD-WATER  CURE. 

Doctor  Bull.  “Are  you  subject  to  these  attacks?” 

Captain  Semmes.  “No,  Doctor;  this  is  the  first  of  the  kind.  The  fact  is,  heretofore  I 
have  been  very  careful  to  avoid  exposure  to  auy  thing  which  might  produce  the  slightest 
read  ion." 

Doctor  Bull.  “But,  about  this  affair;  liow  did  it  come  on?” 

Captain  Semmes.  “Well,  first  I experienced  a sort  of  Shooting  in  the  Side,  accompanied 
by  Symptoms  of  Collapse,  followed  by  a General  Sinking,  and  a kind  of  Swimming  Sensa- 
tion.” 

Doctor  Bull.  “Yes,  yes  — exactly!  I think  I had  slight  symptoms  of  the  disorder  my- 
self some  years  ago  It  is  known  among  the  profession  as  Yankeephobia,  for  which  Spirit  of 
Cave-in  is  frequently  used  : but  in  your  case,  1 should  recommend  building  up — a little  iron, 
and  so  forth.  However,  I will  fix  you  up  something  which  will  make  a man  of  you  in  no 
time.” 


luuuary 

French  and  English  Fancy  Goods. 

Also,  a full  assortment  of 

Jet.  Coral,  and  Steel  Goods. 

Schuyler,  Hartley  6c  Graham, 

19  F/Iaiden  Lane  & 22  John  Street.  N.  Y. 
31  Rue  du  Chateau  d'Eau,  Paris. 
Sands  St„  Birmingham,  Eng. 


^ U.  S.  Gov.  Artificial  Leg-  Depots, 

r(558  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
where  the  Government  furnishes  the  U.  S. 
Army  and  Navy  Leg  to  Soldiers  gratis,  or  its 
value  applied  on  the  Anatomical  Ball  and 
Socket-Jointed  Leg,  which  has  lateral  motion  at  the  ankle 
like  the  natural  one. 

DOUGLAS  BLY,  M.D.,  U.  S.  Commissioner. 
For  instructions  address  Db.  Bly,  at  nearest  Depot. 


A SWEET  AND 


FISK  & HATCH. 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government 
Securities. 

No.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


PERFUMED  BREATH 


What  lady  or  gentleman  would  remain  under  the  curse 
of  a disagreeable  breath,  when,  by  using  the 


Hardens  and  invigorates  the  Gums. 

Purifies  and  Sweetens  the  breath.  Cleanses,  Beautifii 
and  Preserves  the  Teeth. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealer-.  Pii 
75  cents  per  bottle. 

IIALL  & RUCKEL,  Proprietors. 

218  Greenwich  fit,  New  York. 


BALM  OF  1000  FLOWERS, 


Campaign  Medals. 

Of  every  description  now  ready  in  Pin  and  Medal.  Trade 
rfi-d.T*  solicited  and  promptly  filled  at  Factory  prices. 
Whol  sale  Depot  Campaign  Medal  Co., 430  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


it  would  be  cured  t How  many  lovere  it  lias  separated  1 1 1 
How  many  friends  forever  parted!  The  Subject  is  so 
Delicate,  your  nearest  friend  will  not  mention  it ; and 
you  are  yourself  ignorant  of  the  fact.  To  effect  a radical 
cure,  use  the  Balm  as  a tooth- wash  night  and  morning. 

THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  WOMEN 
of  ancient  times  used  honey  to  beautify  their  complexion  , 
but  the  combination  with  palm-oil  and  other  valuable 
ingredients  makes  it  still  more  valuable.  For  bathing 
suffering  infants,  a few  drops  poured  into  a basin  of  water 
will  dispel  all  fever,  tetter,  &c.  A few  drops  poured  on 
your  shaving-brush  makes  a beautiful  soft  lather,  leaving 
the  face  pure  and  white. 

When  used  for  washing  night  and  morning,  it  eradicates 
all  Tan,  Pimples,  and  Freckles,  rendering  the  skin  soft 
and  white,  and  free  from  blemish. 

Price  75  Cents.  For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


# DRY  AND  GROUND  IN  OIL 

In  several  drab  shndes. 

For  English  and  Gothic  Cottages.  Outbuildings,  &c. 
ROBERT  REYNOLDS,  Agent,  No.  74  Maiden  Lane. 


Remington’s 


Good  News  for  the 
Army. 

Hereafter  we  will  send,  post-paid,  any  of  our  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC ALBUMS  ordered  by  soldiers  f_>r  themselves 
or  friends,  giving  an  Album  of  the  full  value  of  the  mon- 
ey seni. 

Our  Albums  have  the  reputation  of  being  superior  to 
all  otters  i,i  brc'i'g  and  durability,  and  range  in  price 
from  50  ct*.  to  $50  ' 

Ourcntal  e ie  of 

CARD  PHOTOGRAPHS 

now  embrace’  about  5000  officers,  army  and  navy,  states- 
men, actors,  copies  of  works  of  art,  &c.  Catalogue  sent 
on  receipt  of  stnmp. 

GtsreoEcope3  and  Stereoscopic  Views. 

Our  assortment  of  these  is  very  extensive,  including  a 
gn  at  variety  of  views  of  tho  present  war. 

Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

E.  & 11  T.  ANTHONY  & CO, 

501  Broadway,  New  York. 

Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Materials. 


Mr\J  ARMY  AMD  NAVY 

REVOLVER 

Approved  by  the  Government. 

Warranted  superior  to  any  other  Pistol  of  t!.-.-  i: 
Also  Pocket  and  Belt  Revolvers.  Bold  by  the  Trade  , e 

E.  REMINGTON  & SONS. 

Iliou.  N.  Y. 


Smith  & Rand,  Manufacturers  of  Orange  Rifle  and 
Orange  Lightning  Powder,  of  superior  strength  and 
cleanness. 

Office,  170  Broadway,  New  York. 


Two  Splendid  Steel  Engravings  of 
Licut.-Gen.  Grant  and  President  Lincoln. 

Printed  on  10x24  plate  paper.  Price  $1  each.  Copies 
sent  by  mnil,  post-paid.  Agents  Wanted.  Gen.  Grant’’ 
father  says  : " I consider  it  the  best  engraved  likeness  4 
have  seen."  GEO.  E.  PKRINE,  Engraver  and  Publisher, 
10  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


-,  Wm.  Knabe  6c  Co. 

YasiI  Manufacturers  of 
3 X‘  S l-J  GOLD  MEDAL 

Grand  nnd  Square  Pianos. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Certificates  of  excellence  from 

Thalberg,  Gottschalk,  Strakosch,  O.  Setter, 
nnd  other  leading  artists. 

Every  Instrument  warranted  for 
FIVE  YEARS. 


®DeGraff,  Ohio,  June  12, 1803. 

Gentlemen : I have  used  Per- 
ry Davis’  Pain  Killer  in  my 
family  for  several  years,  and 
l have  always  found  it  a reliable 
cure  for  Diarrhoea  and  Dysente- 
| ry,  and  I cheerfully  recommend 
it  to  the  public.  Traveller  can 
not  have  by  them  a better 
friend  in  time  of  sudden  attack 
of  bowel  complaint.  Yours  tru- 
ly, J.  If.  PARKE. 

.Vote — It  should  be  understood  that  the  Pain  Killer  is 
administered  internally  as  well  as  externally. 


History;  Art,  Politics,  Belles-Lettres,  Poetry,  Ri- 
gkapiiv.  CniTici6M,  Narrative,  Fiction,  are  constantly 
•.■presented  in  the  pages  of  the 


Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Frlnted  directions  for  Self-Measurement,  list  of  prices, 
nnd  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  nnd  Collars  sent 
free  everywhere. 


Don’t  buy  your  Gaiters 
or  Shoes  without  Fogg’s 
Patent  Lever  Buckle. 


This  Thoroughly  American  Magazine  is  published 
monthly  at  Three  Dollars  a year;  single  copies  25 cents. 
Liberal  reduction  to  clubs.  Send  30  cents  for  a specimen 
aud  circular. 

TICKNOR  & FIELDS,  Publishers,  Boston 


They  are  pelf-adjnsting,  and  re- 
quire no  holes  punched  in  the  strap. 
Dealers  or  manufacturers  cau  en- 
close Ten  Cents  Currency,  and  I 
will  mail  sample  of  two  patterns. 

FREDERICK  STEVENS. 

215  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 


N those  cases  of  scanty,  retarded  growth,  the  person 
over  18,  by  its  peculiar  st  imulating  power,  the  BaJsoam 
of  the  Tennessee  Swamp  Shrub  has  been  found  to  ex- 
cite the  Beard,  &c,,  to  n fine  nnd  vigorous  growth. 

• The  History^nd  a small  sample  box  of  this  Balsnam 
will  be  sent  sealed  on  receipt  of  return  postage. 

JOHN  RAWLINS,  815  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Having  the  appearance  and  comfort  of  linen, have  been 
worn  in  England  for  tho  last  two  years  in  preference  to 
any  other  collar,  as  they  are  readily  cleaned  in  one  min- 
ute with  n sponge. 

To  Military  Men  and  Travellers  they  are  invaluable. 

Price  75  cts.  each ; sent  by  post  to  any  part  of  the  U nion 
on  the  receipt  of  90  cents, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD.  387  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


08  Kilby  Strec  t,  Bostoti,  Mat 


No,  44  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Bankers  nnd  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of  Government  Stocks. 

U.  S.  7.30  Treasury  Notes, 

converted  into-C  per  cent.  Bonds  of  1SS1. 

The  Ronds  Of  New  10-40  Loan  on  hand  for 

immediate  delivery. 


POLLAK  & SON. 

Meerschaum  Manufacturers, 
C?2  Broadway,  Near  4th  St..  N.  Y., 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Pipes  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  stnmp  for  Cir- 
cular, or  $0  f r sample  pipe. 


AGENTS  WANTED.  — $50  per  month  guaranteed. 

For  terms  and  specimens,  address,  with  stamp,  L. 
L.  TODD  & CO.,  Now  York. 


Davis  Collamore  & Co. 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE. 

Magnifying  small  objects  500  times.  Mailed  free  ev- 
•ywhtre  for  50  Cents,  or  Three  fob  $1  00. 

Address  F.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mass. 


Snow-white  linen-finished."  Mailed 


j receipt  of  $1. 

Suitable  “Tie,"  $1.  JEANERET,  78  Nassau  Street, 
N.  Y.  Trade  supplied. 


479  Broadway,  below  Broome  St,. 

Importf.bs  of  fine  China,  Wedgewood,  Parian,  &c., 
&c.  Engraved  Glass  to  order  in  great  variety. 
Colored  Stone  China  Dining  Sets. 


Cured  by  Bates’  Appliances.  For  descriptive  pamphlet 
addre-’S  11.  C.  L.  Mears  & Co.,  277  W.  23d  fit.,  N.  Y. 


Tho  Exquisite  Toilet  Articles  of  the 

SOCIETE  HYG1ENIQUE  OF  N.  Y 

Send  for  a prospectus  as  below. 

VlNATGBR  DF.  TOILETTE,  SOVEREIGN  COSMETIC,  Restora- 
tivtf  nnd  Sanitary,  $1  25  and  G5  cts.  per  bottle.  J afon- 
ica,  for  TnE  Hair,  Elegant,  Certain,  but  only  harm- 
less restorative,  $1  and  50  cts.  pet  bottle.  Huue  Pihlo. 

©come,  the  Delightful  Oil,  75cts.  Mag- 
nolia Puilooome,  the  Exquisite  Po- 
made, 75  cts.  One  sixth  off  byjho  dozen. 
If  your  druggist  has  not  these  articles, 
takj  no  other , but  remit  with  your  order 
to  VICTOR  K.  MAUGER.  115  Chambers 
St.,  N.  Y.,  sole  ngent  for  the  Society,  and 
you  will  receive  carefully  packed. 


Twines  and  Paper.  H.  A.  HARVEY,  84  Malden  Lane.N.Y. 


G4  Bleecker  Street,  N.  Y.,  opposite  Pay  Department. 

Al!  persons  having  claims  against  tho  Government 
should  present  them  at  this  office  for  adjustment  and  pay- 
ment. 

Bounty  of  $100  00,  in  the  following  caaea  nre  now  being 
paid. 

SOLDIERS  DISCHARGED  on  acccunt  of 
wound’  r ceivert  in  battle. 

VOLUNTEERS  or  REGULARS  DIS. 

CHARGED  after  having  served  2 year#.  Payment 
prompt  Discharge  can  b£«pt  l|tf  unit 


JA  fit  guaranteed.  It  makea  no  noise.  It 
does  not  get  out  of  order.  Tho  measure  can  be 
sent,  and  the  leg  returned  by  express.  If  yon 
are  not  satisfied  after  six  months'  trial,  I will  return  the 
money  leas  twenty-five  dollars, 
price  $75  to  $100.  Send  for  a circular. 

Office  and  Salesroom  491  Broadway,  New  York. 

, J.  W.  WESTON. 

E.  WEPTdN,  21  West  4th  EtVefel,  Ulntfbnati,  UhiW. 


DYSENTERY.  CHOLERA-  CHOLERA 

MORBUS,  &c.— Certain  and  immediate  cure.  HKUE- 
MAN  & CO.’S  celebrated  Diarrhoea  Remedy  haa  been 
used  with  unfailing  success  einco  the  Cholera  season  of 
1332.  A single  dose  will  usually  check  the  diarrhoea  in  a 
few  hours.  Prepared  only  by  HLGMMAN  & CO.,  Chcm- 

J25  s“"1  * *’> 


HIGAN 
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3.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Eitpml  nccorrtinv  to  Art  of  ConKrese.  in  tlie  Year  1804.  by  Harper  & Brother*,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  thp  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


WILLIAM  PITT  FESSENDEN. 

William  Pitt  Fessenden,  the  new  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  whose  portrait  we  give  on  this  page, 
was  bora  at  Ro-cowen,  New  Hampshire,  Octol>er 
13.  1803,  and  is  th  refore  now  fifty-eight  years  old. 
lie  was  a graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  at  the  early 
age  of  seventeen,  and  at  twenty-one  was  admitted 
to  th  i liar.  Remarkable  for  energy  and  iatelli- 
ge.ic  •,  his  progress  was  rapid,  lie  was  a member 
of  the  State  Legislature  when  only  twenty-five  years 
of  ug and  was  the  youngest  memlrr  of  that  body. 
1 1 is  insight  into  the  details  of  Political  Economy  as 
connected  wi.h  legislation  was  even  tints  early  evi- 
d need  in  a debate  on  the  United  States  Rank,  in 
which  he  won  distinction.  In  1840  the  Whig  can- 
didate for  Congress,  and  successful  even  beyond  the 
limits  of  a party  vote ; ill  1843  renominated,  but  de- 
clining from  a choice  to  pursue  his  profession;  in 
1350  again  elected,  btjt  deprived  of  his  seat  by  a 
mistaken  return  of  bal- 
lots; in  1854  elected  tp 
the  Senate,  where  he  was 
perhaps  the  ah]  st  op- 
ponent to  the  Nebraska 
bill ; again  el  ctud  in 
1850.  for  the  six  years 
which  arc  just  expiring ; 
and  now,  in  consonance 
with  the  wishes  of  the 
whole  country,  appoint- 
ed to  fill  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  the  most  re- 
sponsible position  in  the 
Cabinet  — these  have 
been  the  steps  by  which 
Mr.  Fessenden,  for  more 
than  a generation,  lias 
steadily  risen  in  popular 
cstima  ion  and  in  his 
power  to  serve  his  coun- 
try. Not  known  as  a 
mail  of  genius,  or  even 
of  uncommon  brillian- 
cy, experienced  in  solid 
statesmanship  rather 
than  superficial  policy, 
ho  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  man  was  fitted 
for  the  position  which  he 
now  fills.  This  is  no 
blind  confidence,  since 
Mr.  Fessexdes,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Senato  Fi- 
nance Committee,  has 
given  a foretaste  of  his 
greatness  as  a financier. 


to  afford  no  available  positions  for  light  artillery. 
The  Cohorns  arc  fired  over  our  own  soldiers  at  a 
great  elevation,  dropping  shells  with  effect  upon  the 
unseen  defenders  of  the  rebel  works. 


WILSON’S  RAID  IN  VIRGINIA. 

General  Wilson's  raid,  which  we  illustrate  on 
pages  488  and  489,  dealt  a serious  blow  against 
Lee's  lines  of  communications  with  the  South. 
This  illustration  affords  the  reader  a vivid,  and  at 
the  same  tim3  a correct,  impression  of  the  manner 
in  which  an  extensive  cavalry  raid  is  carried.  So 
far  from  being  an  irregular  proceeding,  a great  raid 
is  now  as  well  organized  as  any  other  movement 
of  the  army ; eacli  man  has  his  work  to  do,  and  one 
stage  of  operations  succeeds  another  as  regular!}'  as 
the  evolutions  on  a parade-ground.  Wilson's  raid 
resulted  in  a destruction  of  sixty  miles  of  railroad, 


a destruction  in  which  the  Danville  and  the  South- 
side  road  shared  about  equally.  General  Wilson 
reported  that  it  would  take  the  rebels  forty  days, 
even  if  they  had  the  material  at  baud  to  repair  the 
loss.  The  expedition  had  some  difficulty  in  return- 
ing; hut  it  succeeded  finally  in  eluding  the  enemy, 
getting  back  to  our  lines  with  a loss  of  twelve  can- 
non and  between  750  and  1000  men. 


TIIE  REBEL  INVASION  OF  MARY- 
LAND. 

The  rebel  raid  in  Maryland  (illustrated  on  pago 
484).  which  a few  days  ago  was  the  exciting  theme 
of  conversation,  has  vanished,  leaving  behind  as  the 
traces  of  its  devastation  desolated  homes,  empty 
roosts  and  stables,  and  broken  communications. 
The  Government  has  not  been  directly  a great  suf- 
ferer, although  a considerable  amount  of  commissary 


and  ordnance  stores  were  captured  at  Martinsburg. 
For  the  most  part  the  burden  of  loss  has  fallen  upon 
private  citizens.  The  illustrations  which  we  give 
refer  to  a few  out  of  the  many  scenes  connected  with 
this  raid ; they  need  no  detailed  description.  The 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  runs  along  the  line  of 
the  Potomac  from  Georgetown  to  Cumin  rland,  where 
it  terminates ; it  runs  side  by  side  with  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  railroad.  The  cost  of  the  work  was 
over  twenty-two  millions.  The  damage  which  the 
rebels  have  done  will  be  easily  repaired.  It  is  an 
occasion  fur  regret  that  they  have  been  able  to  carry 
away  so  much  plunder. 


GENERAL  SHERMAN’S  CAM- 
PAIGN. 

Ox  page  492  wo  give  a sketch  illustrating  Sher- 
man’s advance.  The  action  represented  in  the  cut 
was  only  a part  of  a grand 
movement.  The  fighting 
was  done  chiefly  by  por- 
tions of  Jefferson  C. 
Davis’s  and  Newton’s 
divisions,  of  the  Four- 
teenth and  Fourth  Army 
Corps  respectively,  who 
had  orders  to  break  the 
Confederate  centre,  if 
possible.  At  the  same 
time  an  attack  was  made 
on  the  right  and  left  by 
Logan  and  Blair.  The 
attack  on  the  centre, 
though  gallantly  exe- 
cuted, was  unsuccessful. 
Newton’s  division  at- 
tacked on  the  right,  Da- 
vis’s on  the  left.  Gen- 
eral Harker,  one  of  the 
best-beloved  men  in  the 
army,  a brave  soldier  and 
a true  patriot,  was  killed. 
Colonel  Daniel  M‘Cook 
was  badly  wounded, 
and  Colonel  Mitchell 
slightly. 


IN  TIIE 
TRENCHES. 

We  give  on  page  485 
three  illustrations  of  the 
siege  of  Pet  -rsburg.  re- 
lating chiefly  to  the  op- 
erations of  our  artillery. 

Captain  Ashby’s  ba’- 
tcry.  Third  New  York 
Artillery,  the  subj  ct  of 
one  of  these  sketches,  is 
close  to  the  enemy’s  line, 
which  it  incessantly  an- 
noys with  troublesome 
messeng  rs,  stirring  up 
t ie  rebel  infantry  and 
distracting  the  aim  of 
sharp-shooters,  which,  In 
turn,  do  their  heat  to 
kill  our  gunners. 

Another  sketch  exhib- 
its a method  by  which 
the  gunners  protect  them- 
selves against  sharp- 
shooters. This  is  effect- 
ed by  means  of  mnnte'els, 
which  are  really  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  rope- 
mats,  heavily  construct- 
ed, mada  to  cover  the 
embrasures,  and  hav- 
ing an  aperture  through 
which  the  gun’s  muzzle 
is  tlirast. 

The  Cohorns,  which 
are  the  subject  of  the 
remaining  sketch,  are 
small  brass  mortars, 
which  have  proved  of 
great  service  iu  demor- 
alizing the  cncmv  in  his 
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THE  FIRE  IN 
BROOKLYN. 

The  great  lire  which 
took  place  on  Friday, 
July  15,  in  Brooklyn, 
and  which  we  illustrate 
on  page  493,  is  the  most 
destructive  which  has  oc- 
curred in  that  city  for 
many  years.  The  fire, 
occasioned  by  careless- 
ness, broke  out  in  one  of 
the  two  great  warehouses 
of  Messrs.  SCHKNCK  & 
Rutherford,  at  the  foot 
of  Joralemon  Street  at 
12J-  o'clock,  while  the 
workmen  were  away  at 
dinner.  The  two  struc- 
tures, partly  of  brick  and 
partly  of  wood,  were 
known  as  the  Free  and 
the  Bonded  warehouses 
respectively,  extending 
300  feet  on  the  water- 
line and  200  feet  deep. 
They  were  used  for  stor- 
age, and  contained  a 
great  quantity  of  salt- 
petre, together  with  su- 
gar, molasses,  hides,  and 
guano.  As  soon  as  the 
flames  reached  the  salt- 
petre a terrific  explosion 
took  place,  which  shook 
the  buildings  in  New 
York,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  was 
J-ery  destructive  to  glass 
panes  and  frail  ceilings. 
The  explosion  was  re- 
peated several  times,  and 
was  so  violent  as  to  hurl 
firemen  standing  on  the 
pier  into  the  water.  Tha 
immense  crowd  gather- 
ed about  to  witness  the 
scene  also*  suffered  soma 
annoyance  from  falling 
brick  and  timber  which 
had  been  hurled  into  tha 
air  like  rockets.  Some 
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shipping  In  the  vicinity  caught  fire  but  experienced 
no  serious  damage.  We  give  in  the  illustration  a 
representation  of  the  boats  towing  out  the  Russian 
frigate  from  the  point  of  danger.  The  entire  loss, 
merely  considering  the  contents  of  the  warehouses, 
sums  up  to  nearly  a million  of  dollars.  Large  bus- 
iness houses  and  private  cottages  in  the  vicinity 
were  seriously  damaged.  When  the  explosion  com- 
menced there  was  a panic  on  Furman  Street  which 
it  is  impossible  to  describe.  Mothers  were  running 
about  with  their  babies,  and  the  street  was  filled 
with  furniture,  and  the  greatest  excitement  pre- 
vailed. 


DROUGHT. 

The  sky  is  brass,  the  lordly  sun 
Looks  down  with  a fiery  eye, 

The  shallow  rivers  scarcely  run, 

The  streamlet’s  bed  is  dry. 

The  meadow’s  crust  is  stiff  and  hard, 
The  trees  have  a sombre  hue, 

The  threadbare  coat  of  the  rusty  sward 
Needs  patching  with  verdure  anew. 

Still  bearing  down,  still  staring  down, 
The  remorseless  rays  are  cast, 

And  scorching  hamlet  and  seething  town 
Both  swoon  in  their  fiery  blast. 

The  dust  lies  thick  in  the  village  road, 
The  cattle  crowd  to  the  muddy  pool, 
The  swarming  flies  high  revel  hold — 
Drowsily  buzzes  the  village  school. 

Oh  heavily  droops  the  bearded  grain, 
The  summer  flowers  wilt  and  die, 

And  stretch  their  tiny  stems  in  vain 
To  the  clouds  for  tears  of  sympathy 


Those  eminent  philanthropists,  the  “ Conserv- 
atives,” who  massacred  negroes  last  summer, 
declare  that  the  wicked  Government  is  piling 
up  hecatombs  of  our  fellow-citizens  to  glut  its 
fierce  lust  of  political  power.  But  is  an  armed 
rebellion,  of  the  scope  of  this,  to  be  gently  patted 
down  with  olive  branches  or  extinguished  with 
smooth  drivel  ? 

The  Government  asks  us  all  to  Btand  by  it  in 
this  great  war,  with  men  and  money.  While 
the  armies  penetrate  Georgia  and  Virginia  it 
asks  an  army  for  the  frontier — an  army  of  re- 
serves. To  make  assurance  sure  it  must  have 
the  great  reserve  of  the  country  to  call  upon  at 
any  moment.  Every  arm-bearing  man  in  the 
free  States  who  cares  enough  for  his  country  to 
fight  for  it  at  need  should  be  enrolled  and 
drilled  every  week.  When  Captain  Winslow’s 
crew  shipped  in  the  Kearsarge  twenty-five  of 
them  could  scarcely  stir  the  eleven-inch  Par- 
rotts. After  a season  of  steady  drill  they  whipped 
them  about  like  marline-spikes.  Let  us  be 
drilled,  and  our  raw  militia  becomes  the  skillful 
crew.  The  pirate  Semmes  says  he  hoped  to 
board  the  Kearsarge.  The  brave  tars  of  that  glo- 
rious ship  were  trained  for  exactly  that  attempt, 
and  longed  for  the  rebs  to  try  it.  Let  us  be 
trained,  and. when  the  rebs  try  boarding  the  free 
States  we  shall  show  them,  likewise,  that  we 
have  them  just  where  we  want  them. 

The  tortoise  outran  the  hare  because  he  meant 
to  win.  Our  enemy  is  equally  in  earnest.  Let 
us  be  in  earnest,  and  not  go  to  sleep  again  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  and  we  shall  take 
the  victory  that  belongs  to  us. 


CORRUPTION. 


same  time  let  him  discriminate.  When  he 
hears  any  ancient  ally  of  Floyd  & Co.  piously 
decrying  corruption,  let  him  suggest  to  the  critic 
that  the  characters  of  the  men  and  of  the  policy 
which  he  has  always  unshrinkingly  supported 
make  his  criticisms  suspicious.  When  Robert 
Macaire  accuses  his  neighbor  of  stealing,  Mas- 
ter Robert  must  not  be  surprised  if  people  feel 
of  his  own  pockets  before  they  touch  his  neigh- 
bor’s. 


PEACE. 

The  duration  of  the  war  and  its  cost  in  life 
and  money  incline  some  quiet  souls,  who  would 
never  consent  to  disunion,  to  ask  whether  we 
had  not  better  try  to  find  a shorter  road  to  peace 
than  fighting.  But  is  there  any  such  road  ? Is 
there  any  so  short  a way  out  of  the  war  as  through 
it  ? Suppose  that  the  Government  should  order 
General  Grant  to  send  in  a flag  of  truce  and 
propose  an  armistice.  What  should  follow  ? 

Should  we  ask  the  rebels  upon  what  terms 
they  would  agree  to  return  to  the  Union?  But 
they  do  not  wish  to  return.  They  have  done 
with  the  Union.  The  error  of  the  honest  peace 
men  is  that  they  do  not  see  the  rebellion  to  be 
the  expression  of  a determination  of  the  rebel 
leaders  to  found  a separate  government.  They 
know,  if  we  do  not,  that  a system  of  free  labor 
and  of  slavery  can  not  coexist  in  a political  so- 
ciety like  ours.  It  has  been  tried  from*  the  be- 
ginning of  our  Government,  and  was  practica- 
ble for  seventy  years  only  because  during  that 
time  the  interest  of  slavery  constantly  overbore 
that  of  freedom.  The  moment  it  was  clear  that 
freedom  was  to  prevail,  the  friends  of  slavery 
tried  to  withdraw  to  form  a new  nation.  They 
did  not  question  the  fairness  or  constitutional- 
ity of  the  election.  They  did  not  even  wait  to 
see  if  any  illegal  acts  were  to  be  attempted. 
They  said  simply,  as  Mr.  Rhett  expressed  it, 
that  “ it  is  nothing  produced  by  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
election  or  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  It  is  a 
matter  which' has  been  gathering  head  for  thirty 
years.” 

The  rebels  armed,  then,  in  the  firm  convic- 
tion that  freedom  and  slavery  were  incompatible 
in  the  same  Union.  They  were  willing  to  risk 
war  with  an  established  Government,  with  a 
much  greater  population,  with  infinitely  supe- 
rior resources.  For  three  years  they  have  main- 
tained the  contest,  although  they  have  been 
steadily  reduced  in  territory  and  power.  And 
if  now  they  were  asked  what  terms  they  would 
accept,  they  must  needs  answer  “disunion.” 
They  would  say,  * Let  us  part  in  peace.  You 
want  liberty ; we  want  slavery.  We  said  so  be- 
fore we  began  to  fight.  After  these  three  years 
we  certainly  say  nothing  less.” 

But  if  we  should  reply  that  they  might  dic- 
tate terms,  would  they  be  more  pliable  ? If  we 
should  say  that  we  would  agree  to  tolerate  slav- 
ery In  any  State,  and  in  all  thi  Territories  ; that 
its  discussion  should  be  a penal  offense ; that 
any  body  who  denied  its  humane  and  religious 
and  civilizing  charactei  should  be  imprisoned 
for  life,  and  that  the  mention  of  the  word  should 
be  a capital  crime,  would  they  return?  Cer- 
tainly not.  They  would  say,  and  with  perfect 
truth,  that  we  were  promising  more  than  we 
could  perform.  They  would  say,  and  truly,  that 
they  knew  the  sincere  sentiment  of  the  loyal 
States  was  averse  to  slavery,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  mind  and  heart  and  conscience  of 
the  North  would  inevitably  break  any  such  agree- 
ment. They  would  say  that  they  originally  re- 
belled not  because  of  any  violation  of  law,  but 
because  of  a difference  of  conviction ; and  they 
would  add,  tliat  while  any  kind  of  material  in- 
terest might  be  adjusted  a radical  moral  differ- 
ence could  never  be  permanently  compromised. 

What  arguments  could  we  offer  them  that 
would  break  the  force  of  such  convictions  ? What 
more  could  we  do  than  promise  to  let  them  have 
their  own  way  ? When  they  declined  such  terms, 
what  would  remain  but  either  to  consent  to  dis- 
union, or  to  compel  them  to  submission  to  the 
Government  ? 


“CONSERVATISM.” 

Since  “Conservatism”  culminated  in  the 
bloody  riots  of  last  summer  it  has  not  paraded 
its  name  very  conspicuously.  But  of  late  we 
have  observed  that  it  begins  to  plume  itself  a 
little.  “ Conservative”  men  are  invited  to  do 
this  and  that.  Certain  movements  are  described 
as  “Conservative.”  “Conservative”  opinions 
are  warmly  commended.  Let  us  see,  then,  what 
Conservatism  truly  is,  and  test  the  claims  of  that 
which  just  now  in  our  history  endeavors  to  as- 
sume the  name. 

The  inevitable  and  eternal  activity  of  the  hu- 
man mind  tends  constantly  to  draw  society  into 
ceaseless  progress.  This  is  the  spirit  we  call 
Reform.  It  is  the  wind  that  forever  fills  the 
sails  and  moves  the  ship.  Conservatism  is  the 
rudder  which  holds  the  moving  ship  to  its  course. 
The  happy  progress  of  society  is  achieved  by  the 
harmonious  co-operation  of  both.  Reform  stimu- 
lates ; Conservatism  directs.  In  this  true  sense 
young  men  are  reformers,  old  men  are  conserva- 
tives ; or,  as  was  anciently  said,  youth  for  action, 
age  for  counsel.  But  both  are  for  progress ; for 
without  movement  society,  like  the  individual, 

dies.  I |M|\/FP 


None  come ; but  the  sound  men  ache  to  hear 
Is  the  hurtling  rush  of  the  arrowy  rain 
Hurling  its  cohorts  from  far  and  near 
On  roof-tree  and  window-pane. 

A thousand  tongues  for  its  coming  pray, 

A thousand  hearts  for  its  advent  long: 
Oh  come  and  chase  our  gloom  away — 
Descend,  and  fill  the  land  with  song ! 
July  20,  1864. 
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MORE  MEN. 

THF.  Government  calls  for  more  men.  The 
pall  has  been  long  expected,  and  will  be 
greeted  with  satisfaction  by  every  loyal  citizen. 
True  wisdom  consists  in  reinforcing  ourselves 
upon  every  point  at  the  very  moment  that  the 
rebellion  is  straining  its  utmost  strength  against 
ns : nor  should  any  man  forget  for  an  instant 
the  greatness  of  the  work  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged. 

We  are  fighting  with  a section  which  has  no 
other  thought  or  interest  than  the  war.  Every 
man  who  can  bear  arms  or  do  any  work  what- 
ever is  dragged  into  the  service.  As  a resident 
of  the  South  writes  to  the  Hartford  Press:  “The 
Infirm  even  are  not  exempt  from  the  practical 
operation  of  the  conscription.  The  lame,  the 
halt,  and  the  blind,  almost,  are  taken.  They 
are  food  for  cannon,  and  a diseased  man  fills  a 

ditch  as  well  as  another The  reign  of  terror 

keeps  down  in  a great  measure  home  opposi- 
tion  There  is  no  instance  in  history  of  a 

more  centralized  despotism  than  that  of  the  so- 
called  Confederacy.”  The  whole  rebel  region 
eats,  drinks,  and  thinks  war.  It  has  no  com- 
merce ; it  has  no  trade.  It  raises  its  own  food, 
and  it  agrees  to  consider  brown  paper  money. 
Its  soldiers  are  seized  and  forced  to  fight  as 
long  as  the  war  lasts,  at  small  wages  or  none. 
Its  disaffected,  the  men  who  tacitly  oppose'^he 
rebellion  as  our  Copperheads  favor  it,  are  hunt- 
ed and  tortured  and  shot  and  hung.  The  re- 
bellion has  the  fierceness,  the  unity,  and  the  tyr- 
anny of  a savage  despotism. 

It  is  very  clear  that  wg  shall  not  put  down 
such  a rebellion  by  swinging  our  heels  and 
grumbling  at  the  Government.  We  shall  not 
do  it  by  counting  our  superior  numbers  and 
calculating  our  greater  resources.  We  shall 
do  it  only  by  bringing  those  numbers  and  re- 
sources to  bear.  At  this  moment,  when  the 
rebellion  is  playing  its  most  strenuous  and  des- 
perate game,  the  Government  wants  men.  Why  . 
do  we  not  see  that  they  are  supplied,  instead  of 
sneering  that  we  ought  to  have  them?  The 
rebels  dash  over  the  border  into  Maryland. 
“Why  does  the  Government  allow  it?”  some- 
body indignantly  asks.  The  chances  are  that  the 
somebody  who  says  so  has  neither  been  to  the 
war,  nor  sent  a substitute,  nor  tried  to  do  so, 
and  that  he  pays  his  income-tax  with  a groan 
or  an  oath. 

Our  business  is  not  to  sneer  and  grumble  at 
the  Government,  but  to  help  it.  If  somebody 
stop;  in  his  growling  to  say  that  it  is  useless  to 
trust  men  or  money  to  such  a Government,  then 
somebody  merely  reasons  in  a circle.  For  why 
grumble  at  a Government  for  not  doing  what  you 
will  not  give  it  the  means  to  do  ? But  besides 
reasoning  in  a circle,  somebody  implies  that  the 
men  are  not  putfttj  gq<$  WVicQ.  But  if  serv- 
ing with  Grant  and  Sherman,  with  Farragut 
mi-3  Vfastow  is  no:  gMiPsefjioe,  M 


The  gentlemen  who  ardently  sustained  the 
Administration  of  which  the  late  lamented  Gen- 
eral John  B.  Floyd,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Thomp- 
son, and  Mr.  Howell  Cobb,  and  Mr.  Isaac 
Toucey  were  members  and  ornaments,  and  of 
which  Messrs.  Wigfall,  Slidell,  Jefferson 
Davis,  and  Toombs  were  •eminent  supporters, 
are  lost  in  horror  at  the  corruption  and  treach- 
ery of  the  present  Administration.  There  was 
such  fidelity  to  the  Union,  such  impartial  love 
of  country,  such  devotion  to  the  Constitution 
among  the  gentlemen  who  received  the  pay  of  a 
government  they  were  conspiring  to  destroy,  i 
that  their  friends  and  supporters  can  see  little 
hope  of  the  Union  or  of  the  Government  except 
in  the  immediate  return  to  office  of  their  old 
associates  and  allies.  “ Conservative”  doctors, 
especially,  are  extremely  despondent  over  the 
fact  that  the  political  sympathizers  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson Davis  are  not  likely  to  be  triumphantly  : 
put  at  the  head  of  the  Government  by  the  loyal  ' 
American  people,  and  loudly  bewail  official  cor- 
ruption and  the  degenerate  times. 

That  there  are  great  frauds  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, trials  and  convictions  like  that  of  Koiin- 
stamm  clearly  establish.  That  there  are  gen-  j 
tlemen  in  uniform  who  take  pay  and  play  “old 
soldier”  is  undeniable.  That  there  are  rogues 
still  abroad,  and  even  sometimes  in  the  employ  of 
the  Government,  is  as  true  as  it  was  when  Floyd 
and  Davis  were  Secretaries  of  War.  That  there 
are  weak  spots  in  the  revenue  service  is  as  true 
as  in  the  days  when  names  which  it  would  be 
painful  to  specify  gave  that  service  its  reputa- 
tion. And  finally,  that  public  abuses  and  cor- 
ruptions are  proportionably  much  less  now  than 
they  have  been  for  many  years  is  as  true  as  that 
liberty  is  nobler  than  slavery. 

When  so  immense  a war  burst  upon  the  coun- 
try, involving  the  raising,  equipping,  and  sup- 
plying of  an  enormous  army  and  navy,  the  op- 
portunity of  swindling  and  plunder  was  in- 
creased ten  thousand  fold.  No  Government 
could  possibly  prevent  it.  The  only  hope  of 
escaping  it  lay  in  the  universal  honesty  of  the 
people ; and  if  that  failed — if  it  chanced  tliat 
the  people  were  not  entirely  honest — the  rogues 
would  have  their  game.  The  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  to  expose  and  punish  the  game- 
sters as  fast  as  it  could  find  them ; and  this  duty 
has  not  been  omitted,  but  has  been  faithfully 
and  constantly  performed.  The  public  com- 
mission that  sat  in  the  Western  Department, 
where  a vast  system  of  frauds  was  alleged,  and 
the  incessant  private  watchfulness  of  special 
agents,  show  that  there  has  been  no  disposition 
to  slur  this  duty ; while  the  personal  character 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  permanently  com- 
posed the  Administration  has  been  such  as  to 
persuade  every  honest  man  in  the  land  that,  at 
least,  corruption  had  not  its  head-quarters  in  the 
Cabinet  itself,  as  in  the  regime  of  rebels  and 
their  friends,  whose  return  is  so  naturally  de- 
sired by  the  pure  and  “Conservative”  patriots 
who  had  no  objection  to  Mr.  Floyd,  but  who 
find  Mr.  Stanton  altogether  culpable. 

If  any  loyal  man,  therefore,  is  pained  by  the 
discovery  of  dishonesty  among  contractors,  sol- 
diers,-  agents,  or  ostensible  friends  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, let  him  remember  the  circumstances 
of  the  country,  and  reflect  that  such  things  are 
inevitable  under  any  administration  whatever 
during  a War.  John  Hook  hoarsely  bawling 
boef,  beef,  beef,  through  the  Continental  camp  in 
the  Revolution,  shows  that  even  the  times  that 
tried  men’s  souls  could  not  destroy  selfishness. 
Let  every  good  citizen,  therefore,  strenuously  de- 
mand and  support  the  investigation  of  all  charges 
of  corruption,  wherever  they  may  be  laid  and 
n whomsoever  they  may  fall.  But  at  the 


Each  of  these  tendencies,  of  course,  has  its 
extremes.  There  is  an  extravagance  of  reform 
which  blows  upon  the  sails  with  a fury  that  splits 
them,  and  a foolishness  of  Conservatism  which 
deserts  the  rudder  for  the  anchor.  Both  pro- 
duce the  same  result ; they  stop  the  ship. 

Apply  these  plain  truths  to  our  own  situation. 
We  are  maintaining  a Government  founded  in 
impartial  liberty  against  a rebellion  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Government  and  the  perpetuity 
of  Slavery.  What  is  true  Conservatism  in  such 
a contest  ? It  is  that  course  which  steadily  and 
strongly  promotes  the  success  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellion.  A 
true  Conservatism  aims  first  and  always  to  pre- 
serve the  vital  principle  of  the  Government. 

Are  then  the  ignorant,  drunken  brawlers 
who  lustily  denounce  “nigger%"  or  the  better 
dressed  and  educated  who  accuse  the  Executive 
of  pure  despotism;  who  destroy  public  confi- 
dence in  the  management  of  the  finances,  of  the 
army,  of  the  navy ; who  sneer  at  all  measures 
proposed ; who  exaggerate  bur  military  misfor- 
tunes ; who  extol  rebel  successes ; who  charge 
the  guilt  of  beginning  the  war  upon  the  loyal 
States,  and  that  of  continuing  it  upon  the  Con- 
stitutional authorities ; and  who  deny  the  valor 
of  soldiers  if  they  are  negroes,  in  the  face  of  the 
plainest  facts — are  these  persons,  who  in  every 
way  embarrass  the  Government,  dishearten  the 
people,  and  favor  the  triumph  of  the  rebellion 
and  slavery  “Conservatives?”  Yet  there  is 
not  a single  jounial  or  orator  or  convention 
which  now  calls  itself  “ Conservative”  that  does 
not  do  some  or  all  of  these  things. 

To  such  dull  folly  does  this  kind  of  “ Con- 
servatism” naturally  fall  that  recently  one  of  its 
organs  deliberately  declared  the  assault  of  the 
colored  troops  upon  Fort  Wagner,  a year  ago, 
to  be  a fiction.  Anxious  to  pander  to  the 
meanest  prejudice  that  ever  imbruted  any  por- 
tion of  a civilized  people,  and  fearing  lest  slav- 
ery should  become  more  revolting  in  the  light 
of  the  glorious  heroism  of  men  of  the  enslaved 
race,  a newspaper  peculiarly  fond  of  calling  it- 
self “Conservative”  denies  that  there  was  any 
such  assault.  It  might  as  well  deny  that  there 
was  any  Fort  Wagner  or  any  battle;  and  it 
may  hope  to  bo  believed  when  it  can  heal  the 
hearts  that  ache  and  break  because  of  that  bat- 
tle ; when  it  can  restore  the  brave  youth  who 
led  his  heroes  to  the  parapet,  fell  with  them, 
and  was  “buried  with  his  niggers”  by  the  ene- 
mies of  God,  of  man,  and  of  the  country,  whose 
cause  this  “Conservatism”  obsequiously  serves. 

Just  as  true,  just  as  loyal,  just  as  patriotic, 
just  as  humane,  generous,  and  noble  as  this 
statement  is  the  spirit  that  calls  itself.  “ Con- 
servatism.” It  is  the  same  spirit  which  former- 
ly denounced  the  lawful  opposition  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  encroachment  of  the  slave  power — 
first  as  fanaticism,  and  then  as  sectionalism. 
It  is  the  same  spirit  which  toadied  the  leaders 
of  rebellion  when  they  were  in  power,  and  called 
James  Buchanan  and  Jefferson  Davis  “na- 
tional” men.  It  is  the  same  spirit  which  beheld 
with  equanimity  the  annihilation  of  free  speech 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution  in  all  the 
slave  States,  and  denied  the  moral  right  of  citi- 
zens in  the  free  States  to  discuss  slavery.  It  is 
the  same  spirit  of  folly,  which,  despising  human 
nature  and  history,  was  incarnated  in  the  mon- 
seigneur of  France,  and  produced  the  French 
•Revolution : in  Charles  and  James  Stuart  of 
England,  and  convulsed  the  kingdom  for  fifty 
years:  in  George  III.,  and  occasioned  our 
great  Revolution ; and,  finally,  in  the  devotees 
of  human  slavery  at  the  North  and  South  in 
this  country,  who  have  plunged  us  into  this 
bloody  war. 

The  true  Conservatism  of  our  Revolution  pro- 
tested with  Otis,  Adams,  and  Washington 
against  the  encroachment  of  parliamentary 
power.  The  false  cried,  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
“taxation  no  tyranny."  The  true  persisted, 
tried  every  legal  form  of  redress,  and,  when  it 
failed,  was  deluded  by  no  siren  song  of  peace 
and  quiet  and  prosperity,  but  declared  the  in- 
dependence of  America  and  fought  for  six  years. 
The  false  Conservatism  decried  the  true,  then 
as  always,  as  radical,  revolutionary,  and  incen- 
diary. And  the  same  spirit  to-day,  despising 
the  real  significance  of  the  word  it  misuses,  op- 
poses a dull  resistance  to  every  form  of  progress 
and  development  which  an  enlightened  people 
necessarily  makes  under  free  institutions.  Con- 
sequently it  is  at  once  impotent,  ridiculous,  and 
contemptible.  The  Lamia,  in  the  Greek  story, 
smiled  like  a lovely  woman ; but  the  eye  of  the 
philosopher  saw  what  she  was,  and  brought  her 
writhing  to  the  ground  a loathsome  snake.  The 
modern  Lamia  will  find  the  common  sense  of 
the  Yankee  as  terrible  as  the  philosopher’s  eye. 


FIGHTING  FOR  OUR  FOES. 

It  is  only  gradually  that  the  facts  appear 
which  illustrate  the  terrorism  under  which  the 
people  of  the  rebellious  States  have  long  suffer- 
ed. Thus  we  find  in  a MS.  letter  now  in  our 
possession,  written  and  sent  from  New  York  by 
a “friend  of  the  South”  in  January,  1861,  less 
than  two  months  after  the  secession  of  South 
Carolina,  the  following  passage : 

_ “l  find  much  money  from  the  Gulf  States  is  seeking  In- 
vdsjrfieuf  Jiefej  fcjsee  (Tetters  from  South  Caroliua  bitterly 
denouncing  the  forced  collection  of  money.  One  geutle- 
maawriled  thfk£J«:'«,te vifittaLJ Ipjvote  by 26 
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minute-men,  who  ordered  breakfast,  maltreated  his  ten- 
ants, and  forced  $200  from  him.” 

Take  this  fact  as  a specimen,  put  it  with  the 
innumerable  instances  of  the  actions  of  Vigilance 
Committees  in  lonely  country  districts  through- 
out the  South — the  mock  trials,  tortures,  and  ex- 
ecutions of  men  whom  any  ruffian  for  any  pur- 
pose chose  to  denounce — and  what  an  appalling 
picture  we  have  of  the  necessary  condition  of  a 
society  in  which  almost  half  the  population  were 
regarded  as  chattels,  and  in  which  a few  great 
proprietors,  owning  the  land  and  the  laborers, 
kept  their  white  fellow-citizens  ignorant  and 
debased  in  order  that  they  might  submit  with- 
out repining  to  their  own  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness, and  to  the  slavery  of  the  blacks!  Of 
course,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  in  the  letter, 
the  consequences  of  such  a state  of  things  some- 
times recoil  upon  the  authors,  and  the  victims 
of  the  tyranny  play  the  tyrant. 

Many  of  these  wretched  victims  arc  in  arms 
against  ub.  But  we  are  fighting  for  them.  The 
war  for  the  Union  and  the  rights  secured  by  the 
Constitution  is  a war  for  their  social  and  polit- 
ical salvation,  and  our  victory  is  their  deliver- 
ance. As  the  guns  of  Grant  and  Sherman 
shake  down  their  idols  and  clear  the  air,  these 
men,  and  deluded  fellow-citizens  of  ours,  will  see 
that  in  this  country  whatever  degrades  labor  in- 
jures every  laboring  man,  and  that  equal  rights 
before  the  law  is  the  only  possible  foundation 
of  permanent  peace  and  union.  It  is  not  against 
the  people  of  those  States,  it  is  against  the  lead- 
ers and  the  system  which  have  deprived  them  of 
their  fair  chances  as  American  citizens,  that  this 
holy  war  is  waged.  God  send  them  and  us  a 
good  deliverance  1 


REUTER. 

Thebe  is  a person  in  England  by  the  name 
of  Reuter  who  has  the  supervision  of  the  tele- 
grams to  the  London  press.  He  announced  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  nomination  as  follows : “ Mr.  Lin- 
coln has  accepted  the  nomination  of  the  Baltimore 
Convention , and  opposes  the  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  prohibiting  Slavery .”  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  acceptance  thus  telegraphed  was 
the  response  to  the  interview  with  the  Commit- 
tee, in  which  the  President  read  a written  and 
unqualified  approval  of  that  amendment,  this  is 
very  well  for  Reuter.  We  wonder  whether 
that  worthy  purveyor  of  news  announced  that 
the  Alabama  had  sunk  the  Kearsargc.  Judging 
from  the  past,  however  the  mistake  occurred, 
the  telegram  said  precisely  what  Reuter  and 
the  English  friends  of  the  rebels  wished  might 
be  true.  For  he  knows  instinctively  that  the 
sympathy  of  the  working -people  of  England, 
which  controls  the  action  of  the  Government, 
would  desert  our  cause  if  they  could  only  be 
made  to  believe  that  we  had  ourselves  betrayed  it. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

A dashing,  smashing  novel  is  “Captain  Brand, 
of  tho  Centipede , a Pirate  of  Eminence  in  the  West 
Indies,  his  Loves  and  Exploits,”  by  Harry  Gringo. 
(Harpers.)  It  is  crowded  with  the  exciting  inci- 
dent which,  in  these  days  of  the  Alabama  and  Kear- 
sarge,  is  most  timely ; and  in  this  summer  weather 
it  is  pleasant  to  hear  the  roar  of  the  surf  and  feel 
the  breath  of  the  ghle  that  sounds  throughout  the 
story.  It  is  melodramatic,  of  course.  Pirates  and 
the  Gulf  can  not  be  otherwise.  But  the  hearty 
welcome  of  “Captain  Brand”  in  London,  where  it 
has  been  already  published,  shows  that  Harry 
Gringo’s  hand  has  not  lost  its  old  cunniug;  and 
the  readers  of  “Los  Gringos”  and  “ Scampavias” 
will  not  willingly  lay  down  this  last  and  most  im- 
portant work  of  the  author. 

The  author  of  “ Guy  Livingstone”  will  always 
be  sure  of  his  audience.  So  eminent  a preacher  of 
muscular  Christianity,  in  the  proportion  of  a ton  of 
muscle  to  a grain  of  Christianity,  has  a fascination 
for  a very  large  diocese.  “ Maurice  Dering"  is  his 
new  story,  just  published  by  the  Harpers.  It  is 
not  very  long,  and  is  a tale  of  passion  and  revenge. 
The  book  is  a curious  study  of  the  author’s  mind, 
which  is  peculiarly  English,  although  not  in  the  best 
sense.  Like  “ Guy  Livingstone,”  it  reveals  a cer- 
tain brutishness  of  nature,  a Berserkir  quality, 
which  explains  much  British  history. 

The  third  part  of  “ Our  Mutual  Friend”  is  pub- 
lished in  Harper's  Monthly  for  August.  Dickers 
is  all  himself  in  it.  The  profuse,  rollicking  humor 
of  tho  portraiture  of  the  Boffin  family  is  in  liis  most 
excellent  vein,  and  the  extravagance  is  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  he  is  always  best.  This  stoiy  is 
read,  perhaps,  better  serially  than  in  any  other  way, 
because  it  is  more  fully  read.  So  pleasant  a month- 
ly morsel  we  are  sure  to  turn  and  taste  all  over. 
Boffin  is  one  of  the  grotesque  masks  with  Which 
Dickens  delights  to  cover  a simple,  faithful,  genial 
human  heart,  and  which  reminds  us  of  the  variety 
of  our  common  humanity. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Magazine  we  may 
.also  mention  the  graphic  and  touching  sketch  of 
Theodosia  Burr  and  the  interesting  account  of 
the  Shakespearian  Tercentenary  at  Stratford. 


THE  LATEST  REBEL  POETRY. 

The  poetic  muse  still  lingers  in  tho  Southern 
land.  The  rebel  rliymsters  are  not  all  conscripts, 
nor  the  rebel  women  all  utterly  forlorn.  There  is, 
after  all,  a great  deal  of  vitality  in  tho  rebels,  and 
although  the  half  of  them  are  fighting,  and  half  of 
the  other  half  starving,  it  seenis(  Ihat-ainong  the 
remaining  quarter  some  yet  afflict 'to  he  poets ; and 


complaisant  editors  of  dingy,  half-sheet,  rebel  news- 
papers encourage  their  “fine  phrensy”  by  printing 
their  effusions  in  small  type  in  obscure  corners  of 
their  journals. 

By  favor  of  friends  in  Nassau — which  portion  of 
the  British  possessions  every  body  knows  to  be  the 
“neutral”  head-quarters  of  the  blockade-running 
interest — we  have  come  into  possession  of  late  files 
of  Southern  newspapers,  containing  numerous  speci- 
mens of  fresh  poetical  contributions.  These  rhymes 
are  of  all  sorts,  and  written  in  every  kind  of  metre. 
The  elegiac,  lyric,  sentimental,  amatory,  and  patri- 
otic are  all  represented ; and  although  their  order 
of  merit  is  not  of  th:  highest,  their  value  as  literary 
curiosities  is  not  oi  the  lowest. 

A New  York  publisher  has  recently  issued  a 
compilation  of  “Rebel  Rhymes  and  Rhapsodies,” 
collected  from  the  Southern  journals  during  tho 
first  year  or  two  of  the  rebellion,  and  this  volume 
is  an  interesting  and  valuable  addition  to  the  war- 
literature  of  the  time ; but  since  the  date  of  its  pub- 
lication thero  have  been  various  occurrences  calcu- 
lated, as  Mr.  Yancey  observed,  to  “fire  the  South- 
ern heart,”  and  especially  to  stimulate  tho  Southern 
muse — such,  for  instance,  as  the  death  of  the  rebel 
General  J.  E.*B.  Stuart  (commonly  called  “Jeb” 
Stuart)  in  battle,  during  the  present  campaign  of 
General  Grant.  Stuart  was  killed  by  a rifle-shot 
in  one  of  the  early  fights  in  May ; and  having  been 
buried  in  Richmond,  with  such  military  honors  as 
the  meagre  means  of  that  harassed  capital  afforded, 
elegiac  poets  came  to  cast  their  bays  upon  Ills  tomb. 
One  of  these  effusions,  published  in  a Richmond  pa- 
per, is  entitled  “Tho  Dead  Cavalier,"  and  bears  the 
signature  of  one  J.  Marshall  Haines.  It  opens  thus : 

The  drums  came  back  muffled  that,  beating  aloud, 

Went  out  in  the  morning  all  thrill  to  the  fight; 

For  the  hero  lies  dead  in  his  battle-flag  shroud, 

And  his  steed  is  led  groomed  without  rider  to-night. 
Then  beat  the  drums  muffled,  and  play  the  fife  low, 
And  march  on  the  cortige  to  cadenoes  slow. 

Then  tho  poet  bids  tho  beholder  “stand  by  the 
corse,”  and 

Look  down  on  that  face; 

Mark  where  the  bullet  burst  its  way  through— 

and  proceeds  to  tell  of 

The  story  he  wrote  with  the  point  of  hia  sword: 

IIow  it  thrilled  through  the  cities,  how  it  stirred  up 
the  land. 

In  a better  vein  than  this  is  another — “ In  Meino- 
riam" — on  the  same  subject,  purposing  to  be  writ- 
ten by  II.  C.  Alexander.  It  has  a melodious  ring : 
Ten  thousand  scabbards  ring  with  joy 
To  avenge  the  honored  gore; 

Ten  thousand  sabres  flash  in  air. 

Ten  thousand  heaving  breasts  are  bare, 

Though  Stuart  is  no  morel 
No  more!  aud  is  it  then  too  true? 

Does  Bayard  live  no  more? 

Nor  yet  again  that  flowing  crest 
Shall  we  behold  with  girlish  zest 
Confront  the  battle’s  roar? 

No  more  upon  the  battle’s  front 
Shall  Stuart  lead  the  van — 

Asleep  the  rare  Virginian  lies. 

Nor  recks  he  ’tis  the  foe  that  flies. 

While  scowls  the  grim  Redan. 

Thou  of  the  soldier’s  mien  and  brow, 

Mourn’st  thou  dead  Jackson's  charge? 

Mourn  for  the  knighted  Stuart  slain, 

Who  brought  you  Jackson  back  again. 

By  Rappahannock's  marge! 

Nor  is  this  elegiast  inclined  to  relinquish  hope, 
even  though  “the  flowing  crest”  lies  low,  for  ho 
adds: 

The  royal  blood  is  not  extinct. 

Though  Rupert  stains  the  sod; 

Though  Stuart  falls,  the  Cavaliers 
Their  bugles  wind  amid  their  tears, 

And  put  their  trust  in  God! 

One  more  specimen  of  this  elegiac  poetry  catches 
the  eye.  It  is  indited  by  Miss  Margarita  J.  Cavedo 
in  memory  of  Mrs.  Beauregard,  the  wife  of  the  reb- 
el General.  This  piece  of  verse  appears  in  the  Mo- 
bile Register  of  May  6, 1864.  We  copy  its  conclud- 
ing stanzas — the  passionate  utterance  of  a Southern 
woman : 

Upon  our  country’s  altar  still  we  lay 
With  bleeding  hearts  our  precious  sacrifice; 

Accept  it,  God!  with  pallid  lips  we  pray, 

Of  Southern  liberty  the  sacred  price. 

O  women  of  the  South!  in  darkest  hour 
How  have  ye  meekly  stood,  an  angel  band; 

IIow  by  your  brave  cudurance  earned  the  dower 
Of  freedom  for  our  suffering,  struggling  land. 

Turning  from  these  sombre  pieces  to  the  gayer 
efforts  of  the  Muse,  we  find  in  the  Mobile  Sunday 
Tribune  tho  following  choice  malediction  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States — evidently  the  pro- 
duction of  some  jovial  rebel  who  determined  to  try 
what  he  could  do  s 

•OAST3  TO  ABE  LINCOLN. 

THE  HEAVY  CURSE. 

May  Heaven’s  curses,  dark  and  dire. 

Commingled  with  Almighty  fire. 

Fall  on  your  head  and  press  you  down 
With  dreadful  torture  to  the  ground  I 
May  peace  forever  from  you  fly. 

Pleasures  fleet  when  they  seem  nigh. 

And  In  their  place  may  gnawing  pain 
Seize  and  rack  your  burning  brain! 

May  sleep  ne'er  bless  your  weary  eyes. 

Nor  guardian  angels  from  the  skies 
Around  your  bed  their  vigils  keep, 

To  guard  you  well  should  e’er  you  sleep! 

May  friends  forsako  you  in  distress. 

And  no  kind  hand  assist  or  bless, 

But  all  the  world  to  yon  he  foes. 

And  crash  your  life  with  bitterest  woes! 

May  loathsome  sights  appall  your  eyes, 

And  wasting  age  and  maladies 
So  mar  your  life  that  thou  shalt  rave 
For  final  refuge  in  the  grave! 

On  you  may  hell  put  forth  its  might, 

And  shroud  your  soul  in  endless  night ; 

May  this  e’er  be  thy  resting-place. 

And  that  of  all  your  cursed  race! 

And  if  there  lie  a curse  more  dire 
Than  hell  with  all  its  liquid  Are, 

Oh,  may  it  in  your  soul  e’en  creep. 

And  hellish  fiends  their  nightly  orgies  keep! 

Toaster. 

In  this  case  “ Toaster”  must  be  a misprint  for 
*'  Roaster.”  No  anathema  marenatka  of  indignant 
Pontiff  was  ever  more  hearty  and  precise.  So  far 


as  wo  can  learn,  however,  Mr.  Lincoln  still  sleeps 
o’  nights,  just  as  if  “Toaster”  hadn’t  cursod  him  so 
heavily. 

Tlie  sentimental  mood  inspires  “ Fireside  Mus- 
ings"  in  the  mind  of  another  Mobilian,  who  writes 
four  plaintive  verses,  one  of  which  is  as  follows : 
And  my  child  upon  me  smiling, 

From  my  heart  all  grief  beguiling. 

Seems  an  angel  sent  to  cheer  me  in  this  dark  and  troub- 
lous hour; 

Like  link  'twixt  earth  and  heaven, 

Like  a solace  to  me  given, 

Bearing  me  above  the  tempest  and  the  clouds  that  o’er 
us  lower. 

It  would  bo  impertinent  to  hint  that  this  resem- 
bles Poe.  It  is  only  the  utterance  of  a Poet. 

Two  new  war-songs  appear  among  this  collection. 
One  of  them  is  given  below,  according  to  the  orig- 
inal ; and  it  is  certainly  a unique  production : 

THE  WAR  SONG. 

1 Ime  called  to  camp  to  leave  my  home 
my  wife  and  Childrin  too 

and  thare  await  my  awfull  doom 
as  many  other  doo 

2 I march  in  to  the  battle  field 
and  thare  to  risk  my  life 

thare  men  there  bloody  weapons  yeeld 
for  battle  ware  and  strife 

3 ail  those  to  me  hoo  are  so  deer 
they  weep  they  greave  and  mourn 
they  live  in  dred  of  Death  and  fear 
that  I mite  nere  return 

4 but  so  it  is  I must  submit 
wliat  ere  my  fate  may  be 

to  bare  the  tryels  I have  to  meet 
my  God  to  strengthin  me 

6 should  this  not  fill  a human  brest 
and  bore  upon  the  minde 
I can  not  help  but  feel  distrest 
for  there  I left  behindo 

0 the  sad  effects  of  war  I feel 
for  sin  my  Just  reward 
yet  if  it  be  my  Makers  will 
my  life  may  still  be  spard 
T Lord  be  with  all  of  mine  I pray 
and  all  of  my  concerns 
and  make  us  wise  from  day  to  day 
thy  richis  Lord  to  lem 

8 it  may  be  that  this  war  will  end 
and  prisners  all  set  free 

and  vollinteers  returning  home 
and  Bhouting  victors 

9 if  Ime  called  home  whilst  I am  gone 
shed  not  a tear  for  me 

but  tell  to  all  my  friends  a round 
I Died  for  liberty 

10  thare  our  Widows  are  left  to  mourn 
for  Husbands  once  so  Dear 

hoo  fell  upon  the  battle  ground 
and  never  made  to  fear 

11  now  I must  say  farewell  to  you 
and  sad  it  Is  to  mo 

to  think  that  I my  love  no  more 
perhaps  on  earth  shall  see 

12  but  if  I never  more  see  you 
I hope  youl  pray  for  me 

while  I am  roveing  ore  the  hills 
for  the  sake  of  liberty 

“ The  Contraband’s  Return”  is  a beatific  vision 
of  the  happy  time  when  the  runaway  slave  will  trot 
home  to  a “ master,”  and  pray  for  the  privilege  of 
being  once  more  sold  and  beaten.  The  writer  puts 
these  words  into  the  mouth  of  this  impossible  Af- 
rican : 

Don't  yon  know  me,  Massa  William  ? 

Don’t  you  know  me,  Missus  dear? 

Don't  you  know  old  Aunt  Rebecca, 

Who  went  away  from  you  last  year, 

With  Peter,  Phil,  and  little  Judy, 

To  join  tho  wicked  Yankee  crew  ? 

But  I’ve  come  back,  my  dear  old  Missus, 

To  live  and  die  with  youl 
I never  knew  the  old  plantation 
Was  half  so  dear  a place  to  me 
As  when  among  that  Yankee  nation 
The  robbers  told  me  I was  free! 

But  when  I looked  around  for  freedom, 

<We  thought  H something  bright  and  fair) 
Hunger,  misery,  and  starvation 
Was  all  that  met  us  there. 


O,  Massa  William,  see  me  kneeling  1 
O,  missus,  say  one  word  for  me ! 

You’ 11  let  me  stay?  Oh!  thank  you, massa ; 

Now  I'm  happy ! now  I'm  free ! 

I’ve  seen  enough  of  Yankee  freedom, 

I’ve  had  enough  of  Yankeo  love  1 
Ab  they  have  treated  the  poor  negro, 

Be’t  done  to  them  above. 

Hero  Is  a littlo  prose  poem  of  a peculiar  style : 

As  long  as  the  Union  was  faithful  to  her  trust  like 
friends  and  like  brothers  we  were  loving  and  were  just  but 
now  that  Northern  treachery  attempts  our  rights  to  mar 
but  we'll  hoist  on  high  the  bonnio  bine  flag  that  bears  the 
single  star.  Chorus — hurra  hurra. 

Then  cheer  boys  cheer  Raise  on  high  the  Joyous  shout 
for  Arkansas  and  North  Carolina  has  both  went  out  then 
let  another  Rousing  cheer  for  tennesse  Be  given  for  the 
single  Star  of  the  bonnie  Blue  flag  has  grown  to  be  eleven. 
Chorus — hurra  hurra. 

There  are  many  more  of  these  curious  produc- 
tions— elegiac,  lyric,  sentimental,  didactic,  and  pa- 
triotic— but  we  conclude  with  the  following  very 
creditable  specimen  of  the  rebel  amatory  style, 
“ written  for  tho  Mobile  Tribune ." 

“OUR  JESSIE." 

Our  Jessie  is  pretty  and  fair. 

Our  Jessie  is  merry  nnd  true, 

I’m  half  dying  with  love, 

I could  eat  up  her  glove, 

And  drink  my  Champagne  from  her  shoe. 

Oh  Jessie,  My  Lady,  My  Love, 

Oh  Jessie,  so  pretty  nnd  wise, 

What  good  ’neath  the  sun, 

Can  I ever  have  done. 

To  merit  the  light  of  thine  eyes  ? 

For  Jessie,  for  Jessie,  my  life, 

For  Jessie,  through  darkness  and  rain. 

I’d  go  at  her  beck. 

Though  a cord  for  my  neck 
Should  await  me,  returning  again. 

Oh  Jessie,  My  Darling,  My  Dear, 

I would  that  I were  a bee, 

I’d  seek  only  thy  lip, 

And  there  I would  sip, 

(What  an  object  of  envy  I’d  be !) 

Oh  Jessie,  yon  dear  little  duck. 

Can  such  another  one  be  ? 

Why  an  angel  would  blush. 

Look  pleased,  and  say  hush. 

If  I kindly  compared  her  to  thee. 

Guess  Who. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


THE  MILITARY  SITUATION. 

General  Grant's  army  still  confronts  the  rebel  lines 
at  Petersburg.  There  is  no  new  development  in  the  in- 
vestiture of  Richmond;  a portion  of  Grant’s  force,  a very 
small  portion,  was  recalled  to  Washington  at  the  time  of 
the  raid,  but  they  will  return,  their  places  being  supplied 
by  the  militia  regiments  lately  recruited.  Our  cavalry 
force  will  also  be  relieved  by  the  retreat  of  the  rebels,  and 
will  soon  renew  their  efforts  to  interrupt  Lee’s  communi- 
cations. The  Jong-continued  drought  is  very  oppressive. 

It  is  reported  that  General  Sherman  has  crossed  the 
Chattahoochee;  but  he  lias  not,  it  seems,  very  closely 
pursued  the  rebels  beyond  the  river.  How  far  his  plans 
may  be  affected  by  interruptions  In  his  rear  lias  become  a 
serious  question.  His  communications  must  be  protected ; 
it  is  a long  line  to  protect  even  if  he  had  a hundred  thou- 
sand men  to  spare  for  that  specific  purpose.  He  has  found 
it  necessary  to  issue  an  order  prohibiting  wastefulness  in 
the  distribution  of  rations.  The  Chattahoochee  River 
rises  In  the  Appalachian  range  iu  I label's  ham  County, 
Georgia;  flowing  southwest,  it  reaches  the  border  of  Ala- 
bama at  Miller’s  Bend,  from  which  it  flows  nearly  south, 
forming  ior  200  miles  the  boundary  between  Georgia  and 
Alabama  to  Its  junction  with  Flint  River,  with  which  it 
unites,  forming  the  Apalachicola.  It  is  navigable  lor 
steamboats  225  miles  above  this  junction.  The  latest  ad- 
vices report  Sherman’s  army  five  miles  south  of  the  river. 
Johnston,  not  choosing  to  defend  the  line  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee, has  withdrawn  behind  the  fortifications  at  At- 
lanta. 

The  rebels  appear  to  be  inaugurating  a series  of  offensive 
operations  on  a small  scale,  the  object  of  which  is  to  in- 
terrupt the  main  campaigns  iu  the  East  and  West.  Thi3 
line  of  operations  begun  with  Early’s  raid  into  Maryland. 
We  now  hear  of  an  invasion  of  Kentucky  by  a large  body 
of  rebels  moving  into  that  State  through  Pound  Gap. 

THE  LATE  REBEL  RAID. 

The  events  of  the  late  rebel  raid  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows:  After  the  engagement  at  Lynchburg,  June  13, 
Hunter,  pressed  by  far  superior  numbers,  found  no  ways 
of  escape  so  convenient  as  through  the  Blue  Ridge  to 
Gauley.  This  left  the  way  open  for  Early  to  move  up  the 
valley.  lie  did  so,  accompanied  by  a cavalry  force  under 
Ransom,  and  reached  tho  Baltimore  aud  Ohio  Railroad, 
July  3,  at  a point  just  above  Harper’s  Ferry,  threatening 
Martinsburg.  Sigel,  holding  the  latter  place,  fell  back  to- 
ward SUarpsburg.  The  rebels  immediately  occupied  Mar- 
tinsburg, where  they  captured  valuable  stores  belonging  to 
the  Commissary  and  Ordnance  departments,  and  forced 
into  the  ranks  every  man  between  sixteen  and  sixty. 
The  same  day  a fight  occurred  at  Leetown,  south  of  the 
railroad,  in  which  General  Mulligan,  covering  Sigel's  re- 
treat,  was  finally  forced  back  to  Sliarpsburg,  where  ho 
joined  Sigel,  and  another  engagement  occurred.  The 
Federal  forces  being  overpowered,  fell  back  to  Maryland 
Heights.  Max  Weber,  evacuating  Harper’s  Ferry,  joined 
Sigel.  In  the  mean  time  General  E.  B.  Tyler,  protecting 
the  railroad  from  Baltimore  to  the  Monocacy,  prepared  tor 
resisting  the  rebels  and  to  reinforce  Sigel.  Lew  Wallace 
joined  him  on  the  afternoon  of  the  3d. 

After  crossing  tho  Potomac  tho  rebels  in  detached  forces 
engaged  iu  plunder;  but  on  Saturday,  July  9,  they  disap- 
peared from  Greeucastle,  Hagerstown,  aud  from  other 
points  threatened;  but  this  was  only  for  the  purpose  of 
concentration.  Our  forccH  had  evacuated  Frederick  the 

frevious  night,  and  fallen  back  to  Mouocacy  Junction, 
lere  a fight  took  place  between  Lew  Wallace  and  the 
combined  rebel  forces ; the  result  was  unfavorable ; we 
were  again  overpowered  aud  driven  back  ou  Monrovia,  on 
the  road  to  Baltimore.  General  Tyler  was  taken  prisoner. 
The  rebels  theu  appear  to  have  separated  again,  turning 
up  here  aud  there  at  unexpected  points,  and  doing  con- 
siderable  injury  to  private  property.  On  the  11th  they 
cut  the  telegraph  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
At  Magnolia,  eighteen  miles  south  of  Havre  de  Grace  and 
less  than  that  distance  from  Baltimore,  a rebel  force  of 
about  200  succeeded  in  capturing  the  8.30  A.M.  passenger 
train  from  Baltimore.  Tho  10  o’clock  train  was  also  cap- 
tured. Iu  one  of  these  trains  Major-General  Franklin 
was  taken  prisoner.  Gunpowder  River  Bridge  was  burned. 
The  residences  of  Governor  Bradford,  Francis  Blair,  and 
General  Cadwalladcr  were  destroyed. 

On  the  12th  the  rebels  appeared  at  Bladensbnrg  and 
BeltsviUe  on  the  railroad  seven  and  twelve  miles  north 
of  Washington,  interrupting  all  communication  with  Bal- 
timore. The  rebels  appeared  before  Fort  Stevens,  on  the 
Seventh  Street  road,  but  were  repulsed.  Hunter,  In  tho 
mean  time,  with  his  column,  crossed  the  mountains  of 
West  Virginia  to  the  Ohio  River  and  reached  Martins- 
burg, where  he  established  communication  witli  Sigel, 
who  had  regained  possession  of  Harper’s  Ferry.  General 
Grant  gave  early  Information  to  tho  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington of  the  movements  and  designs  of  the  rebels,  and 
tlint  every  possible  preparation  was  made  to  meet  them. 
A part  of  the  Sixtli  Corps  was  sent  on  from  before  Peters- 
burg, and  a part  of  tho  Nineteenth  from  Fortress  Monroe. 
On  Wednesday,  July  13,  the  rebels  began  to  disappear 
across  the  Potomac  fords,  carrying  their  plunder  with 
them.  Generals  Tyler  and  Franklin  both  escaped. 

OFF  CHARLESTON. 

An  expedition  under  the  command  ot  General  Foster, 
having  for  its  object  the  seizure  of  James  Island  and  oth- 
er approaches  to  the  city,  was  partially  successful,  the  low- 
er end  of  the  island  having  been  captured.  Subsequently 
an  expedition  under  Colonel  Gurney  of  the  One  Hundred 
anil  Twenty-seventh  New  York,  fitted  out  tor  the  purpose 
of  capturing  Fort  Johnson  by  a night  attack,  signally 
failed ; a portion  of  the  force,  about  132,  were  landed,  but 
not  being  supported  in  time,  were  captured  by  the  rebels. 
THE  PRESIDENT’S  NEW  CALL. 

President  Lincoln,  on  Monday,  July  18,  issued  his  long- 
expected  proclamation  calling  out  6(10,000  men,  in  accoi  1- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Enrollment  Act  as  lately 
amended  by  Congress,  which  are,  in  brief,  the  followings 
The  President  may  call  for  men  at  his  discretion  for  one, 
two,  or  three  years ; the  volunteers  to  receive  one,  two,  or 
three  hundred  dollars  for  those  times  respectively ; if  the 
quota  is  not  filled  by  volunteering  within  fifty  days  a 
draft  may  be  ordered  conscripting  men  for  one  year;  the 
loyal  may  recruit  from  the  rebel  States;  all  men  hitherto 
enlisted  in  the  naval  service,  and  not  hitherto  credited,  are 
to  be  credited  to  the  quota  of  the  district  in  which  they 
reside.  The  fifty  days  given  for  volunteering  under  the 
present  call  expire  September  5. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


EUROPE. 

TnE  vote  of  censure  on  the  British  Ministry  whicn  Dis- 
raeli and  his  associates  have  been  trying  to  get  throngh 
Parliament  bos  been  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a 
majority  of  nine,  and  defeated  in  tho  House  of  Commons 
by  a majority  of  eighteen.  Among  the  supporters  of  the 
Ministry  in  the  House  of  Commons  Gladstone,  Cobden, 
and  Kinglake  stand  prominent. 

The  detnils  of  the  capture  of  Alsen  are  the  following: 
Tig?  Germans  were  prepared,  the  moment  hostilities  were 
reopened,  to  strike  a vigorous  blow.  Ou  the  night  of  the 
28th  of  '.me,  between  one  and  two  o’clock,  they  threw 
three  bridges  across  the  Strait  opposite  Kjver  (1000  yards 
wide),  and  soon  had  on  the  Alsen  side  a force  of  20,000 
men,  with  cavalry  and  artillery.  The  Danes  had  only 
about  8000  men  on  the  island.  Tills  force  was  compelled 
to  fall  back;  it  was  drawn  tip  in  a line  about  a mile  long, 
to  keep  in  check  the  overwhelming  masses  of  the  enemy; 
a sharp  engagement  occurred,  with  a somewhat  heavy  loss 
on  both  sides.  The  Danish  army  endeavored  to  escape  to 
the  Isthmus,  with  what  success  is  uncertain. 

MEXICO  AND  PERU. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  lias  sent  invitations  to  the 
late  President  Juarez,  aud  other  lending  liberal  chiefs,  to 
come  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  there  consult  together  on 
a plan  of  restoration,  guaranteeing  them  full  protection. 
This  invitation  was  indignantly  rejected. 

The  Peruvian  authorities  are  making  great  military 
and  navat  preparation?,  as  (fexpecting  a war  with  Spain 
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CAPTAIN  GAGE’S  MITTEN. 

i.  ■ 

The  Captain  reined  in  his  horse  at  sight  of  his 
Friend,  Major  Owen,  with  a 

“ I say,  Owen,  will  you  do  nie  a little  favor  ? 
I’ve  got  to  go  down  to  Silsbee’s  to  see  about  that 
case  of  Smith’s,  and  can’t  stop  to  attend  to  my  own 
affairs.  There’s  a box  from  tho  * Sanitary’  just  in, 
and  I want  a pair  of  gloves,  mittens,  or  something. 
Lost  my  last  pair  yesterday  riding  back  from  that 
confounded  creek.” 

0 wen  assented  to  the  “ little  favor,  ” and  the  Cap- 
tain went  galloping  off  to  attend  to  that  case  of 
Smith’s,  confident  that  his  own  wants  would  be 
faithfully  attended  to  by  the  indefatigable  Owen. 

It  was  night  when  lie  returned— a cold,  dark 
November  night,  with  a drizzling  rain  driving  from 
the  east.  Wet  and  chilled,  his  ungloved  bands 
numbed  with  tho  exposure,  his  temper  a little  sore 
from  his  unsatisfactory  mission  about  that  case  of 
Smith's,  you  may  be  sure  he  was  in  no  very  hila- 
rious state  of  inind  by  the  time  he  reached  his  tent. 
Tired,  wet,  hungry,  and  disappointed,  he  Bat  down 
beforo  the  feeble  lire,  which  that  lazy  scamp,  Pat 
Larkin,  had  assured  him  would  soon  “burn  up  illi- 
gant;”  and  while  the  same  “ne’er-do-weel”  was 
making  preparations  for  his  supper,  he  let  his  mood 
have  full  sway,  not  in  outward  expression,  but  in 
sundry  down-hearted  speculations  on  the  past,  pres- 
ent, and  future  of  his  life.  And  at  this  juncture 
In  looks  Owen,  the  indefatigable  Owen,  with  his 
broad,  good-humored  face. 

“ Hullo  1 back  at  last,  eh  ?” 

“At  last — yes." 

“ Yon  must  have  had  a nice  time  of  it,”  glancing 
at  the  heavy  top-boots  splashed  with  mud. 

“ Well,  I haven’t  been  through  Paradise,  it's 
true,”  answered  the  Captain,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders. Then  followed  a talk  about  that  case  of 
Smith's,  a case  which  does  not  need  unfolding  here, 
as  it  bears  little  relation  to  the  story.  And  then 
Owen  says, 

“ Oh,  I got  your  mittens — seen  ’em?” 

“ No.” 

“No?  Pat,  what  did  you  do  with  the  mittens 
I gave  you  for  the  Captain  ?” 

“Mittens  ? Sure  I put  thim  away  in  the  chist 
beyant  to  kape  them  safe.” 

“Well,  won’t  you  have  the  goodness  to  bring 
them  forth  from  the  ‘chist  beyant,’  Sergeant  Lar- 
kin,” suggested  Owen,  laughing. 

But  before  this  could  be  accomplished  Owen  was 
called  off. 

“ They’re  tho  best  I could  get,  Tom.  No  great 
things,  I guess,  but  there  was  a skirmish  for  mit- 
tens above  every  thing,”  was  Owen’s  words  as  he 
went  out. 

“ By  George,  there  goes  a good  fellow!”  solilo- 
quized Tom  Gage  at  his  friend’s  exit.  “He’ll  do 
any  thing  for  a fellow,  from  a pair  of  mittens  to 
risking  his  life  for  him.  Lucky  boy  too ! Never 
mind  which  side  his  bread  falls,  it  will  come  up 
right.  No,  I don’t  care  for  the  mittens  now-,  Pat ; 
put  them  there  any  where  on  the  table,  and  give 
me  my  coffee.” 

And  after  the  coffee  and  accompanying  solids, 
his  mood  a little  brighter,  ho  dismissed  Pat,  and 
lighting  his  pipe,  turned  lazily  to  the  mittens,  think- 
ing not  so  much  about  them  as  that  perplexing  case 
of  Smith’s. 

No  great  things,  as  Owen  had  said,  were  these 
mittens.  They  were  of  dark  cloth  with  flannel  lin- 
ings, stitched  gayly  in  red,  but  clumsy,  as  all  those 
sewed  mittens  are. 

“ I dare  say  the  thumbs  are  too  small— they  al- 
ways are,”  rather  grumblingly  commented  Captain 
Gage  as  he  contemplated  them.  Drawing  one  on, 
he  found  he  had  grumbled  too  soon.  It  fitted  to 
perfection.  However,  there  was  the  other,  and 
“Half  the  time  they  are  not  mated.  There,  I told 
yon  so!”  And  the  Captain  thrust  forth  his  hand 
to  his  imaginary  auditor  in  triumphant  disgust. 
And  the  fault  lay  in  the  thumb.  But  what  ? This 
was  not  want  of  size ; it  was  filled  up  with  some- 
thing. He  drew  the  “something”  forth. 

A little  gold  thimble ; it  looked  like  a child’s 
thimble,  and  was  well  worn.  Perching  it  upon  his 
smallest  finger  Tom  Gage  regarded  it  with  a smile 
of  amazed  amusement.  Gradualty,  as  lie  continued 
his  observation,  the  expression  of  the  smile  changed. 
Into  it  stole  a wistful  softness,  a yearning  home- 
look,  which  told  the  story  of  his  thoughts.  He 
fancied  the  far-away  scene,  the  wide,  bright  room 
filled  with  women,  young  and  fair  and  kind,  work- 
ing away  with  pretty  enthusiasm,  though  the  day 
was  hot  or  cold,  over  their  “ Sanitary”  garments. 
He  fancied  this  one  who  had  fashioned  his  mittens 
hunting  vainly  for  her  thimble  at  the  last,  and 
wondering  where  she  could  have  lost  it.  Women 
young  and  fair  and  kind.  And  this  little  lady,  who 
had  lost  her  pretty  thimble  in  her  work,  perhaps, 
had  put  in  all  those  gay  red  stitches  with  a great 
many  kind  and  gentle  thoughts  for  the  possible 
wearer  of  her  work.  He  pleased  himself  fancying 
still  further  what  these  thoughts  might  have  been. 
How  she  might  have  imagined  the  manner  of  man 
this  wearer  would  he — how  she  might  have  won- 
dered, as  she  stitched  away,  on  what  dreary  march 
they  might  go,  and  perhaps  dropped  a sigh  of  pity 
out  of  her  little  tender  heart.  Were  not  these  the 
thoughts  of  girls  about  soldiers?  Ho  fancied  so 
from  the  many  and  many  simple,  eager  questions 
he  had  heard  from  many  and  many  a rosy  lip,  and 
the  tearful  dark  eyes  that  had  looked  up  to  him  at 
some  little  recital  of  battle. 

“Ah,  women,  young  and  fair  and  kind,  or  any 
women,  young  or  old” — they  were  all  fair,  all  kind, 
it  seemed  to  him  now — “when  shall  I live  once 
more  in  your  gentle,  refining  presence  ?”  he  sighed. 

And  sighing,  his  eyes  light  upon  the  little  thim- 
ble— the  tiny  enchanter  that  has  so  suddenly  sum- 
moned up  far-away  scenes.  A glint  of  the  candle 
sending  up  a fresher  flame  falls  upon  the  gold,  and 
lie  spies  what  had  escaped  him  before— a name  en- 
graved just  above  the  delicate  chasing.  He  bends 
eagerly  forward ; no  school-boy  could  have  been 
more  excited  than  this  “fire-ealinc  Captain,”  as  he 
was  called.  Bui-cwttfcreMBe  rare  chance  of  such 
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excitements  to  a soldier  living  ankle-deep  in  Vir- 
ginia’s “sacred  soil,”  and  allow  him  his  eagerness 
even  over  a lady’s  little  gold  thimble.  He  bonds 
eagerly  forward;  perhaps  there  was  half  a hope 
that  he  might  see  some  familiar  name.  No; 
though  certainly  not  an  uncommon  name,  it  was 
not  familiar,  this  brief  name  of  Sue  Browne,  so 
deftly  engraved  there  amidst  the  twining  leaves, 
and  tendrils,  and  bunches  of  grapes.  And  not  a 
romantic  name  certainly,  but  it  set  Captain  Gage 
off  on  another  “fancying,"  a journey  upon  which 
we  will  not  follow  him.  But  when  he  returned 
from  it  he  found  his  pipe  was  long  since  cold,  and 
the  fire  that  had  justified  Sergeant  Larkin’s  asser- 
tion, that  it  would  “burn  up  illigant,”  was  now 
fast  dying  out.  Captain  Tom  rose  up  to  his  foot 
with  a faint  laugh. 

“Tom  Gage,”  he  said,  reprovingly,  shaking  his 
head,  “what  an  ass  you  are!  Go  to  bed,  Tom; 
go  to  bed  and  sleep  off  your  folly.” 

But  before  he  followed  this  sage  advice  he  dropped 
tho  little  thimble  for  safe-keeping  into  his  watch- 
pocket,  saying,  gravely, 

“Good-night,  Miss  Susan  Browne.  You  have 
tapped  on  Tom  Gage’s  hard  skull  with  that  fairy 
thimble  of  yours  till  I think  you  have  cracked  it.” 

II. 

And  did  he  sleep  off  his  foil}'?  That  depends  on 
what  his  folly  was.  If  it  was  any  thing  connected 
with  Miss  Susan  Browne’s  gold  thimble  I do  not 
think  he  did. 

The  next  day  that  indefatigable  Owen  met  him 
with  the  question, 

“ Well,  how  about  the  mittens  ? Did  they  fit  ? ’’ 

“ To  a charm.” 

And  that  was  all.  Not  a word  did  Captain  Gage 
say  of  what  he  found  inside  the  mittens.  But  by- 
and-by,  quite  accidentally,  j’ou  know,  he  asked 
about  that  “Sanitary”  box — if  Owen  knew  from 
what  place  it  came.  Oh  ves,  Owen  knew  the  whole 
story ; and  he  told  it,  greatly  to  Gage’s  edification. 
And  Gage,  walking  away  shortly  after,  might  have 
been  heard  to  mutter  under  his  breath, 

“ I dare  say  that  girl  has  got  red  hair,  and  a 
squint  to  her  eyes,  and  an  awful  temper.” 

What  girl  could  he  have  meant  but  Miss  Susan 
Browne,  in  this  connection  with  the  “Sanitary" 
box  ? And  why  should  he  suppose  so  savagely  that 
she  had  red  hair,  a squint  to  her  eyes,  and  an  aw- 
ful temper? 

Captain  Gage,  I am  afraid  you  prophesied  truly 
of  yourself  when  you  said  that  a certain  small  thim- 
ble had  cracked  that  hard  skull  of  j'ours. 

But  leaving  him  here,  let  us  slip  back  to  where 
that  “Sanitary"  box  came  from,  and  see  if  Miss 
Susan  has  got  the  red  hair,  the  squint  to  her  eyes, 
and  the  awful  temper  he  endows  her  with. 

There  is  a large,  wide,  bright  room,  as  he  had 
fancied,  and  all  about  there  are  women  young  and 
fair ; and  older  women,  matrons  and  mothers,  whose 
kind  hearts  are  touched  more  nearly  and  deeply, 
perhaps,  than  are  those  of  these  younger  ones. 
There  are  piles  and  piles  of  work,  all  sorts  of  odd 
and  clumsy  things  on  the  tables  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  fair  workers.  Clip,  clip  go  the  scissors; 
stitch,  stitch  click  the  needles ; and  there  is  a deep, 
sweet,  murmurous  hum  of  voices,  broken  up  every 
now  and  then  by  a laugh  that  tinkles  through  tho 
biey-bee  hum  like  a little  chain  of  bells.  Hero  aro 
Marians,  and  Mauds,  and  Kates,  and  Carolines.  You 
hear  their  names  called  out  occasionally ; and  pres- 
ently some  one  calls,  44  Sue!  Sue!"  and  you  look 
over  that  pile  of  flannel,  and  there,  next  to  the 
window,  she  sits — Miss  Susan  Browne.  And  what 
do  you  think  of  Captain  Gage  for  a prophet  now  ? 
Do  you  call  that  hair  red  ? Do  you  sec  any  squint 
to  those  brown  eyes  ? And  is  there  any  indication 
of  an  awful  temper  in  the  serene  face  that  lifts  up 
to  view  as  her  name  is  spoken  ? A little  compact 
head,  darkly  tressed,  with  not  a gleam  of  tawny 
color,  except  in  the  bright  ribbon  that  flashes  out 
between  a puff.  Eyes  straightforward  and  lucid 
as  lakes,  and  within  them  a calm  depth  that  be- 
tokens a temperament  where  no  sudden  fires  burst 
into  storms.  But  there  is  plenty  of  spirit  there, 
plenty  of  vivacity,  as  nobody  who  knows  Miss  Su- 
san Browne  will  den}- — 

“And  she  site  there  and  blooms 
In  that  cane-bottomed  chair." 

Not  a very  dashing  flower,  not  one  to  make  Maude's, 
or  Kate’s,  or  Caroline’s  eyes  ache  with  envy,  but  a 
little  dark,  delicate  girl,  like  one  of  those  dark  and 
delicate  pinks  that  make  little  show  in  garden  clus- 
ters beside  the  gay  queen-roses,  but  whose  sweet- 
ness pervades  evety  corner.  And  as  “ she  sits  there 
and  blooms,”  she  sits  there  and  sews,  on  a mitten 
of  dark  cloth,  lined  with  scarlet  flannel.  Click, 
click,  goes  the  needle  as  the  red  silk  stitches  form 
into  linos ; but  I am  afraid  her  lively  expressions 
over  her  work  would  not  have  exactly  fitted  to  Cap- 
tain Gage’s  somewhat  pathetic  fancy.  “Dear, 
dear,”  she  cries  out,  as  her  needle  gees  awry; 
“these  horrid  mittens!  I believe  I shall  sew  my 
fingers  to  the  bone  with  them !"  And  she  puts  up 
a little  stained  forefinger  that  pretty  well  proves 
her  belief. 

“ I’ll  change  work  with  you,  Sue,”  says  one  of 
the  queen-roses,  turning  from  her  shirt-making, 
with  gracious  amiability  at  this  plaint  of  the  little 
camation-pink’s. 

“ Oh  no,  thank  you,  I’ll  finish  what  I have  be- 
gun. I hope  though  the  wearer  won’t  look  at  the 
stitches.” 

“ I wonder  who  the  wearer  will  be,  Sue.” 

44  Some  great  clumsy  fellow,  I dare  say.” 

There  was  a Roland  for  yonr  Oliver,  Captain 
Gage. 

And  then  followed  a wise  talk  about  the  relative 
merits  of  “seam,  and  gusset,  and  band,”  aud  what 
they  liked  best  to  do,  and  “weren’t  those  thumbs 
horrid  to  make  ?”  “and  how  that  cloth  smutted  the 
hands!” 

“ But  after  all,”  concluded  Miss  Susan,  brightly 
and  seriously,  “ I’d  do  twice  as  much  if  necessary 
for  soldiers,  poor  fellows !” 

“So  would  I,”  and  “so  would  I,”  chorused  all 
the  rest,  verifying  Captain  Gage’s  fancy  at  last. 

And  then,  perhaps,  these  queen-bees,  and  roses, 
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and  pinks,  clustering  their  lovely  heads  together, 
talked  over  some  special  soldiers,  young  officers, 
and  it  may  be,  privates,  whom  they  knew.  And  I 
dare  say  their  words  went  hither  and  thither  with 
their  thoughts  ; at  this  party,  or  that  festival,  where 
they  met  Captain  A,  or  Lieutenant  B,  or  C ; and  it 
is  quite  likely  that  they  criticised  Mary’s  gown,  or 
Anne’s  hair,  or  Fanny’s  manners,  as  they  went  on ; 
biit  I am  quite  certain  they  were  sweet-natured  and 
well-bred  about  it;  quite  certain  that  they  were  wo- 
manly, instead  of  womanish,  in  which  two  words 
there  lies  a vast  difference  of  meaning,  you  know. 

And  talking  here,  the  late  autumn  day  darkened 
toward  its  close,  and  they  rose  up  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  going  home. 

Then  it  was  that  Susy  exclaimed:  “Why,  I 
can’t  find  my  thimble  any  where !” 

They  all  joined  in  the  search.  And,  “What  did 
you  work  on  last,  Sue  ?”  asked  one. 

“ On  those  mittens,  and  I had  it  on  my  finger 
when  I was  packing  them  away  in  Miss  Deane’s 
box.” 

“Oh  well,  I dare  say  it  fell  into  the  box.  I’ll 
run  in  and  ask  Miss  Deane  to  look  out  for  it  before, 
the  Ixix  is  sent  with  the  rest ; the  Deanes  live  in 
our  block,  you  know.” 

And  that  settled  the  thimble  question  for  them 
then ; bnt,  as  we  all  know,  Miss  Deane  did  not  find 
the  thimble. 

III. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  that  day  in  some 
hearts,  and  these  were  not  a few,  for  the  — th  had 
arrived.  The  drums  beat,  the  colors  waved,  and 
cheers  went  ringing  up  as  they  “ came  marching 
down  the  street.”  Tears  dimmed  many  eyes  as 
the  old  flag,  stained  and  riddled,  fluttered  by,  and  j 
a shout  ascended  for  welcomo  that  was  worth  all 
the  rest. 

- “Think  of  tho  battles  that  flag  hasbeen  through !” 
a man  said  to  another  on  the  sidewalk. 

“ And  think  of  the  battles  those  men  have  been 
through!”  a little  lady  exclaimed,  her  eyes  wet, 
and  her  lips  trembling. 

The  little  lady  was  our  friend  Sue,  and  she  stood 
on  tho  edge  of  the  curb-stone,  eager  and  excited. 

The  man  who  had  spoken  nudged  his  compan- 
ion, and  said,  in  an  nnder-tone, 

“ Guess  she’s  got  a sweet-heart  along  with  ’em.” 

If  Sue  had  heard,  it  would  have  been  like  her 
to  have  thought,  if  she  had  not  said, 

“I  wish  I had — I’m  sure  I couldn’t  have  a 
braver.” 

And  there  she  stood  in  the  bright  winter  sun- 
shine, waving  her  little  white  handkerchief,  and 
smiling  and  smiling  her  welcome.  Though  she 
bad  no  personal  acquaintance  amidst  them,  all  sol- 
diers were  her  friends,  she  said.  Bnt  she  knew  the 
names  of  the  officers  by  this  time. 

“ That  was  Major  Owen,  that  great  fellow  with 
the  red  face;  and  that  was  Captain  Gage,  who 
looked  so  grave,  and  was  so  tall.” 

Wave,  little  handkerchief,  in  the  winter  wind, 
and  smile,  sweet  lips,  for  your  innocent  salute! 
Though  these  grave  faces  may  not  smile  in  return, 
their  hearts  are  wanned  by  your  welcome. 

And  Captain  Gage,  passing  by,  noted  with  rapid 
glance  one  and  another ; and  Sue,  with  her  hand- 
kerchief, could  not  of  course  escape  his  notice,  for 
she  was  almost  under  his  horse’s  feet — the  dear,  lit- 
tle dark  face,  with  its  tears  and  its  smiles,  aud  the 
fluttering  white  signal ! And  Captain  Gage,  as  he 
caught  sight  of  it,  thought  just  as  the  man  upon  the 
sidowalk  had  thought,  that  tho  girl  had  a sweet- 
heart proliabty  among  them.  And  in  another  mo- 
ment he  was  observing  somebody  else,  I suppose, 
and  had  forgotten  the  girl  with  the  sweet-heart. 
And  all  the  time  there,  in  his  watch-pocket,  was 
that  little  gold  thimble  which  ho  had  never  for- 
gotten. 

“When  I go  home,”  he  had  said,  “I  will  find 
this  Miss  Susan  Browne,  and  restore  her  property." 

And  here  this  Miss  Susan  Browne  was  right  un- 
der his  eyes,  and  no  wonderful  prescience  told  him 
of.it. 

To  find  a Miss  Susan  Browne  in  a great  city  was 
something  like  the  old  proposal  of  “looking  for  a 
needle  in  a hay-mow.”  To  be  sure  ho  knew  that 
the  Sanitary  box  came  from  such  a department  of 
the  city,  but  there  were  so  many  branches.  In  the 
first  place,  lie  began  by  asking  every  body  he  knew 
if  they  knew  a Miss  Susan  Browne,  and  the  answer 
was  invariably  “ No.”  Then  ho  investigated  4 4 Sani- 
taries;”  but  as  Susy  was  not  on  a committee,  nor 
holding  any  other  office,  but  was  simply  a Miss 
Susan  Browne,  the  most  unnoticeable  name  in  the 
world,  he  failed  to  get  a clew  to  her  here. 

And  then— bnt  if  I should  tell  you  how  the  fire- 
eating Captain  44  went  on”  about  this  gold  thimble, 

I am  afraid  you  would  believe  that  it  had  most  cer- 
tainly cracked  his  hard  skull. 

One,  two,  three — how  the  weeks  sped  by ! The 
regiment  was  rapidly  filling  up  its  depleted  ranks, 
and  not  many  weeks  more  before  it  would  be  ready 
to  return  to  duty  again.  And  there  was  Susan 
Browne’s  property  yet  on  his  hands ; so  he  kept  up 
the  “needle  in  the  hay-mow”  business,  which  for  a 
long  time  threw  only  dust  in  his  eyes. 

Once  sauntering  down  Broadway  with  Owen,  he 
heard  a gay  chattering  of  girl-voices  behind  him, 
and  one  pronounced  the  magic  name. 

“Sue,  Sue!” 

He  whirled  Owen  round  as  if  he  had  been  a top. 

“ What,  what!”  exclaimed  the  bewildered  Owen. 
But  he  followed  the  direction  of  Gage’s  eyes,  and 
did  not  ask  for  any  further  explanation  just  then. 

“I’ll  meet  you  at  the  Sanitary  rooms,  Sue.”  And 
tlie  two  girls  parted  with  this  sentence.  And  there 
she  was,  this  Susan  Browne,  and  she  had  red  hair , 
and,  as  I live,  almost  a squint  to  her  eyes! 

“ A fright  of  a girl,  and  looking  as  cross  as  two 
sticks,”  was  Gage’s  verdict;  and,  “I  might  have 
known  it,”  for  a reflection. 

But  following  on  behind  her,  in  a minute  or  two 
there  steps  up  to  this  Susan  a dapper  little  fellow, 
all  gold  chain  and  eye-glass,  who,  lifting  his  hat, 
says  with  a drawl, 

“ Ah,  good-morning,  Miss  Gilmore.” 

So  that  was  the  end  of  that— not  Susan  Browne, 
but  Susan  Gilmore.  44  What  an  ass  I am !”  pro- 


nounced perhaps  for  the  fortieth  time  Captain 
Gage. 

And  another  time  he  was  at  a reception,  and 
somebody  was  calling,  “Sue,  Susau!”  And  ho 
turned  and  saw  a grenadier  of  a woman,  and  found 
out  (to  his  relief)  that  she  was  a Mrs.  Lawton  with 
six  children.  And  again  it  was  a pretty,  pink- 
cheeked  creature  with  violet  eyes,  and  then  he  was 
so  sure,  but  she  turned  out  a Miss  Susan  Long. 

And  at  last  he  said  to  himself,  “Well,  I give  it 
up.”  And  that  very  night  Owen  came  in  and  per- 
suaded him  from  his  pipe,  and  took  him  to  the 
opera.  And  he  was  leaning  back,  listening  to  Bon 
Giovanni,  when  some  one  in  the  box  next  him  said, 
in  an  audible  whisper, 

“ Why,  there’s  Sue  Browne.” 

“ Where?”  was  asked. 

“Why,  over  there  with  the  Landhams;  in  the 
box  next  to  where  that  woman  in  the  horrid  pink 
bonnet  sits.’’ 

Captain  Gage  looked  around  him  in  dismay. 
There  were  twenty  pink  bonnets  and  more — how 
could  he  discern  by  that  wonderful  female  percep- 
tion which  was  the  “horrid”  one  ? But — ah ! there 
on  the  right  is  a little  dark  head  nodding,  and  bright 
eyes  full  of  recognition  turned  to  his  neighbor’s  box. 
He  heard  no  more  of  Bon  Giovanni,  he  saw  no  more 
the  stage  and  the  performers.  He  leaned  back,  and 
took  in  a different  picture.  A little  lady  with  a 
dark  head  and  lucid  eyes ; but  we  have  seen  her  be- 
fore, and  we  know,  though  not — she  is  not — count- 
ed a beauty,  what  a very,  very  fascinating  picture 
Susy  Browne  makes. 

After  this  he  haunted  the  opera,  and  he  was  pret- 
ty sure  to  see  the  little  lady  with  the  dark  head, 
for  Sue  was  passionately  fond  of  music ; but  it  was 
a great  city,  as  I have  said,  and  he  found  nobody 
to  introduce  him  to  Miss  Susan  Browne. 

But  there  was  that  property  to  restore ; why  not 
go  up  boldly  and  say,  “Miss  Browne,  I have  a 
thimble  of  yours  which  you  dropped,”  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Well,  why  not?  Just  because  that  wasn’t  his 
way.  Captain  Gage  could  face  a battery,  but  he 
couldn’t  face  a girl  with  that  story. 

And,  one,  two,  three,  the  weeks  went  by,  and 
the  opera  was  gone,  and  he  seemed  no  nearer  Miss 
Susan  Browne  than  before.  And  so  he  thought 
that  springish  morning,  standing  at  the  parlor- 
window  after  breakfast,  and  as  he  thought — presto, 
opens  the  door  across  the  street  in  that  tall  brown 
house  and  out  comes — Miss  Susan  Browne.  Isn’t 
it  just  like  a story-book  ? And  it’s  just  as  true  as 
truth  too. 

Well,  out  comes  Miss  Susan  Browne,  and  Tom 
Gage  no  sooner  sees  her  than  he  goes  straight  to 
his  sister  Bell  with  the  inquiry, 

“ Bell,  who  lives  in  the  house  opposite?" 

44  A fiynily  of  Brownes  moved  in  last  May.” 
“There’s  a Miss  Susan  Browne,  isn’t  there  ?” 
“Well,  I don’t  know,  I’m  sure — there’s  a little 
dark  girl,  rather  pretty — the  eldest  Miss  Browne, 

I believe.” 

“Exactly;  it  is  Miss  Browne — Susan  Browne; 
and  Bell,  I want  you  to  go  over  and  call.”  And 
then  he  proceeded  with  the  gravest  face : “ I have 
something  for  her  that  I am  bound  to  give  into  her 
hands ; and  Bell,  I want  you  to  go  and — and  pre- 
pare her,  you  know,  and  ask  her  if  I may  call.  I 
can’t  explain  fully  now.” 

“Oh  yes !”  Bell  jumped  at  a conclusion,  as  he 
knew  she  would,  and  made  up  a pretty  story  of 
separation,  and  loss,  and  .a  ring,  or  something  left 
behind  in  Tom’s  keeping.  Oh  yes,  she’d  go  and 
prepare  the  way.  And  she  went  that  afternoon ; 
and  between  them  the  two  girls  played  at  cross- 
purposes, and  had  a queer  time  of  it.  But  Captain 
Gage  would  explain.  And  all  the  while  Captain 
Gage  was  thinking : 

“And  here  I have  been  blundering  about  after 
her  when  she  was  a stone’s-throw  from  me.  What 
an  ass  I am !”  Ilis  usual  conclnsion. 

But  he  got  his  way.  That  evening  he  stood  in 
her  presence — quite  alone ; for  he  hail  told  his  sis- 
ter, with  that  grave  face  of  his,  and  rather  a melan- 
choly air,  that  he  thought  it  better  to  go  by  himself. 

He  stood  in  hor  presence  and  drew  from  his  pock- 
et that  little  gold  thimble. 

She  turned  red  and  pale,  and  red  again,  all  in  a 
minute;  and  then,  for  the  first  time  since,  he 
thought:  “Why  this  is  the  face  I saw  red  and 
pale  and  covered  with  tears  on  the  sidewalk  that 
day  we  came  home.  That  girl  with  the  sweet- 
heart. I wonder  if  she  really  has — ” 

But  his  wonder  was  lost  in  the  gay  little  laugh 
and  the  exclamation, 

44  Where  did  jrou — ” 

44  Get  your  thimble  ? I’ll  tell  you." 

And  then  they  sat  down  and  fell  to  talking  as 
easily  as  if  they  had  known  each  other  for  years. 
And  the  gay  little  laugh  sounded  again  and  again 
as  he  told  how  he  found  the  thimble,  and  Captain 
Gage  thought  it  was  the  very  sweetest  laugh  he 
had  ever  heard ; and  Sue — Bnt  I have  no  right  to 
divulge  a lady’s  secret,  only  I will  say  that  I don’t 
think  she  found  Captain  Gage  “ a great  clumsy  fel- 
low.” 

Of  course  you  can  foresee  the  end;  you  have 
foreseen  it  all  along ; that  Captain  Gage  woos  and 
wins  the  owner  of  the  thimble ; for  we  know  that 
when  she  stood,  red,  and  white,  and  tearful,  on  tho 
sidewalk  that  morning  that  she  had  an  unknown, 
unrecognized  sweet-heart,  who  was  blind  enough 
to  think  her  some  one’s  else. 

One  day  one  of  the  queen-roses  came  to  see  her. 
“And  you  found  Sue’s  thimble  in  a mitten?” 
she  said,  laughing,  to  Captain  Gage,  whom  she  met 
there. 

“ Yes ; and  I found  something  else  much  more 
valuable  than  the  thimble,’’  replied  the  Captain. 
“Eh,  what?” 

He  turned  and  lifted  Sue’s  little  hand  to  hia  lips 
for  answer. 

And  that  was  the  way  the  engagement  was  an- 
nounced. Owen,  offering  his  congratulations,  said. 

gayly, 

44 1 think  I deserve  some  credit  for  this : for  i'  i 
hadn’t  been  for  me  Tom  would  never  have  got  his 

-^ndHroA^^BS^it}  and  owns,  too,  that  he  had 
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been  half  envious  of  Owen,  whose  bread  always 
came  up  on  the  right  side ; but  now  he  thought  he 
had  the  best  of  it. 

But  Owen,  looking  across  the  room  to  that  fair 
aucl  stately  sister  Bell,  and  meeting  the  glance  of 
her  beautiful  eyes,  is  inclined  to  doubt  this  last  as- 
sertion. 


WHEN  I WENT  AWAY  IN  THE 
RANKS. 

When  I went  away  in  the  ranks  last  year 
I carried  a heavy  heart  in  my  breast, 

A heart  which  was  burdened  with  bitter  pain, 

And  which  throbbed  with  a weight  of  wild  unrest: 
For  I longed  to  stand  on  the  battle-field; 

“The  sword,"  I said,  “is  the  weapon  for  men;” 

And  I prayed  to  Cod  that  he  might  not  shield 
The  life  which  to  me  was  so  hateful  then. 

I loved  Alice  Leigh  with  a deep,  fond  love. 

One  night  os  we  walked  in  the  still  moonlight 
Together  adown  the  hawthorn  lane. 

Where  the  hawthorn  blossoms  grow  thick  and  white, 
I told  her  how  dear  she  was  to  my  heart, 

How  much  dearer  even  than  life. 

“ Promise  me,  Alice,  before  we  part, 

That  when  I come  back  you  will  be  my  wife." 

I looked  in  her  eyes  as  I spoke  these  words, 

Something  like  diamonds  glistened  there; 

The  moon  gazed  down  on  us  from  above. 

And  the  still  light  shone  on  her  pale  gold  hair. 

Then  came  that  burden  of  bitter  pain 
Which  I bore  away  to  the  wars  with  me, 

There  on  that  night  iu  the  hawthorn  lane. 

When  Alice  answered,  “It  must  not  be." 

The  sun  shone  bright  on  the  morn  we  left. 

And  the  air  with  the  scent  of  buds  was  sweet. 
Through  glint  of  sunshine  and  breadth  of  shade 
We  marched  down  the  (Jpar  old  village  street, 

Which  rang  with  the  loud  resounding  cheers 
That  greeted  us  every  step  of  the  way: 

And  I bitterly  smiled  as  I thought  of  the  tears 
Each  wife  and  sweet-heart  would  shed  that  day. 

We  passed  the  house  in  which  Alice  lived; 

In  my  stubborn  pride  I looked  straight  ahead, 

But  I thought  of  the  porch  with  the  trumpet-vine, 

And  the  warm  June  roses  which  budded  red, 

And  I felt  somehow  that  Alice  was  there, 

For  heavier  grew  the  heart  in  my  breast, 

And  I knew  that  she  wore  in  her  pale  gold  hair 
The  purple  ribbon  which  I loved  best. 

Then  followed  those  scenes  in  a soldier's  life:  ^ 

White  camps  stretching  afar  in  the  sun: 

Long  weary  marches  through  dust  and  heat. 

And  the  bivouac  when  the  march  was  done, 

With  the  lurid  watch-fires  burning  around. 

Casting  red  gleams  of  flickering  light 
On  tired  groups  sleeping  upon  the  gnxffld; 

And  at  length  the  din  of  the  furious  fight. 

The  maple  had  changed  from  green  to  gold. 

For  the  breath  of  the  Auiumn  had  touched  its  leaves, 
And  the  yellow  locks  of  the  ripened  com 
Were  gathered  together  in  harvest  sheaves. 

When  I came  home  to  my  father’s  farm, 

Home  from  the  cruel  wars  again. 

No  better  man  for  the  loss  of  an  aim, 

And  in  my  heart  waB  the  old,  old  pain. 

But  before  the  leaves  had  begun  to  fall, 

Or  yet  the  robin  had  southward  flown, 

I thought  how  sweet  is  life  to  me  now, 

For  I held  a small  white  hand  in  my  own. 

And  Alice  asked  me  if  I knew  why 
She  gave  not  the  promise  I asked  her  to  give: 

That  it  would  have  been  harder  for  me  to  die. 

And  then,  oh,  how  hard  for  her  to  live ! 


HEFFIE’S  TROUBLE. 

I remember  how  late  we  all  sat  round  the  fire 
that  night,  Aunt  Rachel,  Cousin  Lucy,  and  I.  It 
was  such  a cold  wild  night,  and  such  a tumult  was 
going  on  out  of  doors,  as  made  the  pleasant  cheer- 
ful warmth  within  seem  doubly  pleasant  and  cheer- 
ful. 

My  aunt  had  been  left  a widow  some  years  since, 
with  two  children,  a son  and  a daughter,  my  cousin 
Lucy,  and  Arthur.  I had  lived  my  childish  years 
away,  knowing  no  other  home  than  my  aunt's  pret- 
ty cottage  at  Ashwood,  no  mother's  face  but  hers. 
My  own  mother  had  died,  leaving  my  poor  father 
desolate  in  a strange  land.  . And  nowj  after  twelvo 
years  of  absence,  he  had  come  back  to  live  at  Riv- 
erbank. 

To  that  sweet  spot,  one  golden  June  day,  he 
had  brought  my  gentle  mother,  a pretty  bride  of 
seventeen;  and  there,  about  a year  after,  I,  their 
only  child,  vims  born.  Being  so  young  when  I left 
it,  I had  oL  course  little  or  no  recollection  of  the 
place,  nor  do  I remember  having  any  desire  to  see 
it  again.  You  call  this  Btrange  and  unnatural; 
perhaps  it  was,  but  then  our  home  at  Ashwood  was 
very  retired  indeed,  a sunny  nook  in  a quiet  corner 
of  this  busy  moving  world.  Beyond  the  rector  anil 
his  wife  wo  had  very  few  neighbors.  Lucy  and  I 
had  only  each  other  to  play  with  while  Arthur  was 
away  at  school ; and  when  he  returned  for  the  holi- 
days we  were  happy  indeed. 

So  quietly  and  peacefully  the  narrow,  waveless 
stream  of  our  life  flowed  on,  and  we  were  happy 
and  content ; not  knowing  any  other,  we  cared  not 
to  have  it  widened.  I do  not  think  this  circum- 
scribed life  of  ours  did  any  real  harm  to  Lucy;  with 
me  it  was  otherwise.  I suffered  where  she  escaped 
untouched ; for  we  were  very  different,  very  unlike 
each  other. 

Hers  was  a frank,  sympathetic,  trusting  nature, 
that  easily  attached  itself.  You  could  not  help 
loving  her  if  you  tried.  She  would  creep  into  your 
heart  like  a little  bird,  and  there  make  a green  lit- 
tle nest  for  herself,  even  before  you  were  aware. 
My  disposition,  on  the  contrary,  was  shy,  reserved, 
and  cold ; or,  rather,  my  affections  were  not  easily 
stirred  into  warmth.  I was  slow  to  open  my  heart, 
and  I opened  it  only  to  a few ; but  for  them  I had 
a kind  of  passionate  worship  that  would  have  con- 
sidered no  sacrifice  loo  great,  no  self-renunciation 
too  impossible.  Bujjjty  i ft  jtatw&o*  ivy  love  had 
never  been  put  to  a severer  lest  than  the  little  daily 


efforts  to  please  my  gentle  aunt  and  cousins.  Be- 
yond them  I wanted  no  one  else ; I never  cared  to 
make  friends.  Even  my  father's  name — that  name 
which  above  all  others  should  have  had  a sacred 
shrino  in  my  heart  (I  say  it  now  in  all  the  anguish 
of  a sorrowful  shame  burning  at  my  breast)— had 
little  power  to  kindle  any  emotion  there.  And  so, 
when  one  day  the  news  had  come  to  us  that  he  was 
going  to  marry  again  (a  widow  lady,  with  an  only 
daughter  a little  older  than  myself),  it  did  not  please 
or  trouble  me.  I received  it  calmly  and  quietly, 
as  something  I had  little  concern  in.  But  when,  a 
little  later,  a letter  came  telling  of  their  arrival, 
and  that  now  he  had  returned  home  he  wished  to 
have  his  child  again,  I felt  as  if  a heavy  blow  had 
fallen  upon  my  heart,  and  only  yielded  as  to  a cruel 
necessity.  Dreadful  to  mo  was  the  thought  of 
leaving  my  aunt  and  cousins,  of  changing  my  calm, 
unruffled  life  at  Ashwood  for  a new  existence  among 
strangers,  for  they  were  all  more  or  less  strangers 
to  me. 

And  so,  as  I said  before,  wo  three  sat  round  the 
fire  very  late  that  night.  We  heard  the  clock  in 
Ihe  hall  strike  the  hour  of  midnight,  and  still  we 
never  moved.  I think  each  of  us  in  her  secret 
heart  dreaded  to  be  the  first  to  break  up  that  last 
home  conference.  Lucy,  with  an  expression  of 
touching  sadness  iu  her  sweet  face,  sat  looking  into 
the  fire  far  more  gently  and  submissively  than  1 
into  my  future  life ; while  dear,  kind  Aunt  Rachel 
would  now  and  then  try  to  cheer  us  by  some  pleas- 
ant, hope-assuring  word,  though  I could  see  that 
her  own  eyes  were  growing  dim  while  sbo  spoke. 
And  so  at  last  we  said  good-night,  once  more  and 
for  the  last  time ; and  once  more  Cousin  Lucy  and 
I lay  down  to  sleep,  side  by  side,  in  the  two  littlo 
French  beds  with  rose-bud  curtains,  in  that  same 
dear  room  we  had  called  the  nursery  long  ago.  Be- 
fore the  sun  went  down  again  we  were  many  long 
miles  apart.  The  old  life  was  gone;  anil  Aunt 
Rachel’s  fond,  earnest  blessing,  and  Lucy's  tearful 
embrace,  were  all  that  remained  to  me  of  the  hap- 
py homo  days  that  would  never  come  back. 

Well,  I arrived  at  the  old  house  at  Riverbank, 
that  house  which  had  been  my  mother’s  home  for 
nearly  all  her  married  life ; yet  my  heart  refused  to 
recognize  it  as  my  own.  My  father  met  me  in  the 
hall  and  said,  “ Heffie,  you  are  quite  a woman ; I 
am  glad,  very  glail,  to  have  my  child  again.”  And 
my  step-mother  greeted  me  kindly,  affectionately ; 
and  Agnes  took  my  hand  and  said  (with  her  eyes 
looking  kindly  into  mine),  “ Shall  we  be  sisters?” 

And  so  they  took  mo  in  among  them ; and  day 
by  day  they  strove,  with  tender  words  and  loving 
deedg,  to  win  my  wayward,  sullen  heart,  that  still 
remained  shut  up  within  itself,  closely  as  ever  door 
was  locked  and  barred. 

Day  by  day  they  strove  with  me,  constantly, 
patiently,  but  in  vain  ; because  I would  not  strive 
with  myself.  The  old  life  was  gone — the  old  life 
around  and  within  me;  and  instead  of  trying  to 
read  calmly  the  new  leaf  that  lay  open  before  me, 
I only  stained  it  with  my  tears,  and  kept  over  in 
my  memory,  turning  again  and  again  the  pages  I 
had  forever  finished.  I lived  and  moved  in  a kind 
of  dream,  seeing  and  hearing,  yet  taking  no  heed 
of  what  I saw  or  heard.  I spent  hours  in  my  own 
room,  reading  over  and  over  again  the  books  Lucy 
had  given  to  me  the  night  before  [ left  them. 
Most  of  them  wo  had  read  together,  sho  and  I; 
and  now  I must  rend  alone ; and  often,  as  the  abort 
winter  afternoon  was  growing  dark  and  cold,  a sick, 
dreary  feeling  would  creep  over  my  heart,  of  mis- 
erable loneliness,  that  seemed  consuming  mo  in  Hs 
very  intensity.  Ah ! had  I not  brought  all  my 
trouble  upon  myself?  No;  I was  not  pretty,  like 
Agnes.  I knew  that,  and  my  father  knew  it  also ; 
and  he  was  proud  of  her,  I could  see ; but  not  proud 
of  his  poor,  pale  little  Ileffle.  It  was  always  Agnes 
who  went  out  to  ride  with  him,  who  was  ready  to 
walk  wherever  he  liked,  who  read  to  him  in  the 
evening  when  he  was  tired.  Why  was  it  that  I 
was  seldom  with  him,  that  I never  read  or  sang  to 
him  for  hours  as  she  did?  • Because  I had  a false 
feeling  in  my  foolish  heart  that  he  could  not  love 
me,  could  not  care  for  me.  How  should  he,  when 
I was  so  littlo  to  him  and  she  so  much  ? So  days 
grew  into  weeks,  weeks  into  months,  and  summer 
came  once  more,  once  more  to  gladden  men  anil 
women  and  children’s  hearts,  with  long  days  of 
golden  sunshine,  and  soft,  cool,  dewy  nighjs.  Yes, 
summer  came  once  more,  and  with  it  came  a change 
in  my  life,  my  self-inflicted,  lonely  life.  One  morn- 
ing I received  a letter  from  my  Cousin  Arthur,  saj-- 
ing  that  if  his  uncle  and  Mrs.  Leigh  would  kindly 
receive  him  for  a little  while  he  would  so  very  much 
like  to  come  and  spend  his  summer  holidays  at  Riv- 
erbank. He  longed  to  see  me  again ; it  would  bo 
like  a coming  back  of  the  old  days. 

“Yes,  Heffie,  certainly,"  said  my  father,  when 
I gave  him  Arthur’s  message,  “let  him  come  by 
all  means.  We  shall  Iks  delighted  to  see  him.  It 
will  make  a pleasant  change,  a very  pleasant  change 
for  us  all." 

As  I rose  to  leave  the  room  I saw  his  wife's  gen- 
tle eyes  turned  on  me  with  a kind,  half-pitying  look 
I had  often  seen  there  of  late,  anil  heard  her  say 
(when  she  thought  I was  out  of  hearing),  “ Poor 
child,  I am  glad  she  will  have  this  pleasure.  I 
long  to  see  a little  color  in  that  pale  face ; it  is  too 
young  to  look  so  sad.” 

And  my  father  answered,  “ Yes,  it  is  too  young ; 
life  should  not  be  difficult  at  seventeen.  Oh,  Mar- 
garet, I have  a great-fear  haunting  me  sometimes.” 
And  here  he  lowered  his  voice  to  almost  a whisper, 
so  that  I heard  no  more ; and  I hastened  up  stairs 
to  write  my  letter.  What  was  this  great  fear  that 
haunted  my  father?  I could  not  tell.  I bail  oft- 
en remarked  lately  (as  I said  before)  my  step-mo- 
ther’s ejaes  watching  me  with  an  anxious,  half-pity- 
ing expression  ; and  once  or  twice  I had  seen  them 
fill  witli  tears  when  she  thought  I was  not  noticing 
her.  Did  this  great  fear  haunt  her  too  ? 

Three  days  passed  by,  and  Arthur  came — pleas- 
ant, cheerful,  kind  Cousin  Arthur.  How  my  heart 
bounded  at  the  sight  of  him,  at  the  sound’  of  his 
fine  manly  voice,  that  seemed  to  me  like  an  echo 
from  the  old  life — the  old  life  that  was  gone ! All 
was  changed  during  the  few  weeks  he  staid  at  Riv- 
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erbank.  It  was  as  if  some  kind  fairy  had  come 
with  her  magic  wand  and  touched  the  hours,  and 
turned  them  into  gold.  I felt  almost  quite  happy. 
Something  of  my  old  self  seemed  to  have  come  back. 
It  was  a season  of  strange,  wonderful  gladness — a 
short,  happy  dreaming,  that  went  too  quickly  by — 
anil  I awoke  crying,  to  find  it  over,  gone. 

I knew  he  and  Agnes  liked  each  other  from  the 
beginning;  nothing  was  more  natural.  Many  of 
their  tastes  anil  pursuits  were  the  same.  And  so  it 
happened  that  day  by  day  there  grew  up  between 
them  a sure  yet  silent  sympathy,  so  sure  and  silent 
that  for  a long  time  neither  was  conscious  how  much 
the  other  was  helping  to  make  the  sunny  June  of 
life  more  bright  and  sunny  still.  Week  after  week 
went  by,  till  we  counted  six,  and  then  Arthur's 
lenvo  had  expired,  and  he  must  go  away.  The  last 
evening  came  (how  far  away  it  seems  now  as  I look 
back !).  I was  sitting  alone  in  my  own  room,  not 
reading  or  writing,  or  hardly  thinking,  but  listen- 
ing listlessly  to  the  dull  patter  of  the  rain  against 
the  window ; for  it  hail  been  pairing  all  day. 

Presently  I heard  a knock  at  my  door,  and  Ar- 
thur entered,  saying  he  wanted  to  talk  with  me. 
He  had  hardly  seen  me  since  the  morning. 

“ Dear  Heffie,”  he  said,  “ I want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing, something  that  I want  you  to  feel  glad  for. 
Can  you  guess  ?” 

“ No.  How  should  I ?” 

“Well,  then,  Agnes  has  promised  to-day  to  be 
my  wife.  Say  you  are  glad,  Heffie,  won't  you? 
You  used  to  be  glad  years  ago  when  I brought 
home  a new  prize  from  school;  but  now  you  ilo 
not  speak.-’ 

“ Arthur,  I am  very  glad.”  I said  it  with  my 
lips,  but  a voice  in  my  heart  answered,  “ No,  Hef- 
fie, you  are  not  glad;  you  know  you  are  not.” 

“ Why  not?” 

Because  that  moment  had  revealed  to  my  heart 
a secret  it  had  been  keeping  from  itself,  a secret  it 
had  not  dared  to  discover ; but  now  it  had  stolen 
out  from  the  dark,  silent  comer  where  it  had  hid- 
den itself  away,  and,  standing  out  like  a giant  fierce 
and  strong  in  the  broad  open  daylight,  it  stared  mo 
in  the  face  mockingly,  cruelly;  and  I saw  that  it 
was  an  idol  I had  been  bowing  down  to,  a pillar  I 
had  been  leaning  on  for  strength ; and  the  idol  was 
crumbling,  the  pillar  was  falling,  and  I,  who  had 
leaned  too  long  on  that  one  support,  was  weak  (oh, 
how  weak !)  now  it  was  gone. 

Arthur  staid  with  me  for  a long  while  that  even- 
ing, talking  of  many  things  — of  Agnes  most  of 
all.  Ho  asked  me  to  be  kind  to  her  when  he  was 
gone,  to  show  her  love  and  sympathy  for  his  sake. 

He  knew  not  ho  was  asking  mo  to  do  a hard 
thing.  The  next  day  lie  was  gone,  and  Agnes  moved 
about  the  house  quiet  and  subdued,  as  if  a little 
shadow  had  come  to  dim  her  sky  for  a moment ; 
while  I,  who  had  no  right  to  grieve,  yet  grieved 
more  hopelessly.  Now,  at  the  distance  of  nearly 
twenty  years,  I can  look  back  calmly  on  that  time, 
as  on  the  recollection  of  a troubled  dream,  from 
which  the  awakening  was  tranquil  as  the  clear 
shining  after  rain.  But  then  there  was  no  shining, 
no  rest,  no  comfort.  The  next  few  months  that 
passed  before  the  winter  came  (that  was  when  the 
wedding  was  to  be)  were  very  dreary  ones  to  me. 
There  was  a little  brief  while  indeed,  in  which 
Aunt  Rachel  and  Lucy  paid  us  a visit  on  their  way 
home  from  Portland ; but  when  that  was  over  I felt 
even  more  lonely  than  ever.  My  heart  was  more 
than  ever  closed  to  Agnes.  I felt  toward  her  as  if 
she  had  done  me  a cruel  wrong ; as  if  she  hail  stolen 
from  tne  something  that  might  have  been  mine; 
that  I would  have  valued,  oh  how  pricelessly ! 

Quo  afternoon,  near  the  end  of  November,  a3  I 
was  sitting  in  the  library  with  my  father,  he  looked 
up  from  his  newspaper  suddenly,  and  said,  “ Heffie, 
my  child,  I wish  I could  see  you  happy,  really  hap- 
py. I can  not  bear  to  see  that  pale  face  of  yours 
day  after  day  without  a smile  upon  it.  Cau  you 
not  borrow  a little  sunshine  from  Agnes  ?” 

I did  not  answer  for  a few  moments.  Then  a 
desperate  resolve  seemed  suddenly  to  shape  itself 
into  words  on  my  lips,  and  I said,  “ Let  mo  go  away, 
father;  let  mo  leave  Riverbank.  I can  never  bo 
happy  while  I stay  hero.  Let  me  go." 

1 ‘ Let  you  go  away,  Heffie ! What  can  you 
mean  ? Where  do  you  want  to  go  ?” 

“ Any  where,  father;  any  where!  I will  be  a 
governess,  or  a companion.  I will  ilo  any  thing : 
only  let  mo  go  away.” 

“ Why,  Heffie,  you  do  not  know  what  5-011  are 
saying.  Are  5-011  in  your  senses,  child?  What 
makes  5'ou  so  unhappy  ? Tell  me.” 

“ I can  not,  father ; I can  not  tell  any  one.  But, 
oh ! I want  to  go  away ! I want  to  go  away !”  And 
in  the  passion  of  my  entreaty  I sobbed  bitterly. 

“ Heffie,”  my  father  exclaimed  half  frightened, 

“ what  is  the  matter  ? Are  you  ill  ?” 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Leigh  en- 
tered the  room.  She  tried  to  speak  to  me  ; but  I 
rushed  wildly  past  her  into  the  hall  anil  up  stairs, 
never  pausing  till  I reached  my  own  room,  and 
there,  sinking  on  the  floor  beside  the  sofa,  I pressed 
my  head  against  the  pillows  and  wept  as  I had  not 
wept  for  a long  while. 

Presently  I heard  a step  in  the  passage.  Some 
one  knocked  at  my  door.  I did  not  answer,  or  even 
raise  my  head ; I dreaded  that  they  should  see  my 
tears.  Again  the  knock  was  repeated ; but  I never 
moved.  At  length  the  door  opened,  and  I knew, 
without  looking  back,  that  it  was  my  step-mother 
who  stood  near  me.  She  laid  her  hand  gently  on 
my  shoulder,  saying,  “ Heffie,  my  poor  child,  what 
is  the  matter?  Are  you  ill,  or  in  trouble,  or  has 
any  one  been  unkind  to  you  ? Do  tell  me.” 

But  still  I did  not  move,  but  kept  my  face  buried 
in  the  sofa  pillow. 

“Heffie,”  she  said  again,  and  this  time  there 
was  even  a little  sternness  in  her  voice,  “Heffie, 
listen  to  me.  I must  speak  to  you ; I must  know 
what  all  this  means.” 

Her  manner  quieted  me  in  an  instant.  I let  her 
raise  me  from  the  floor,  and,  seating  herself  on  the 
sofa,  made  me  sit  beside  her,  put  her  ann  round  me, 
and  drew  my  head  to  rest  on  her  bosom.  She  did 
not  try  to  stop  my  tears  altogether : they  were  flow- 
ing more  quietly  now ; but  I was  cold  and  trem- 
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bling,  though  my  head  was  burning ; and,  taking 
one  of  my  hands,  she  gently  chafed  it  in  her  own 
without  speaking  a word  for  some  time.  At  last, 
as  I grew  calmer  still,  she  spoke  again. 

“ Heffie,  dearest  love,  why  will  you  not  tell  mo 
what  is  troubling  this  poor  little  heart  so  much  ?” 

“Because,  because  I can  not  tell  any  one.  I 
must  not ; indeed  I must  not.  Nobody  could  help 
me  if  I did.” 

“ 19  so  .very  1 r.d,  dear— so  incurable  ? Oh, 
Heffie ! I would  be  ';o  you  in  your  dear  mother’s 
place  if  you  would  let  me — if  you  would  open  your 
heart  to  me,  and  trust  me  as  you  would  have  trusted 
her.  You  are  too  young  to  be  ir  all  this  grief  alone. 
Will  5'ou  not  trust  mo  with  part  of  it,  at  least?” 

What  right  had  I to  all  this  tenderness  from  her, 
those  words  of  sympathy — [ who,  for  nearly  a whole 
year,  had  coldly  e."  taw  ay  the  love  she  would  have 
given  me?  Did  I ilesei  ■, 0 it  now ? I knew  I did 
not ; but  that  las!  appeal — so  tenderly,  so  earnestly 
made — seemed  t 1 touch  somewhere  in  my  heart  a 
chord  that  had  never  thrilled  before.  My  proud, 
wayward  heart  was  bowed  in  a moment,  powerless 
to  close  itself  any  longer;  for  sho  had  found  the 
right  key,  and  used  it  skillfully.  Yes,  after  a year '3 
hard  striving  (cold  and  resisting  on  my  side,  patient 
and  gentle  on  hers),  I was  conquered  at  last ; and, 
subdued  and  humbled  as  a penitent  child,  I lay 
weeping  in  her  arms,  depending  on  her  love.  And 
there,  in  the  shadow  of  the  dark  November  twilight, 
I told  her  all  my  trouble : no,  not  all,  only  a part ; 
but  she  (with  the  quick  insight  of  her  woman’s  sym- 
pathy)  guessed  the  rest.  She  did  not  say  many 
words  to  comfort  me.  She  only  said,  “My  poor 
child!”  But  I could  fcol  her  silent  sympathy  far 
more  than  words.  I felt  it  in  the  closer  pressure  of 
her  arms  round  me,  in  the  touch  of  her  hand  on  my 
hair  ns  sho  tenderly  stroked  it  from  my  forehead, 
and  pressed  an  earnest  kiss  upon  it. 

“You  are  very  5'oung,  dear,-’  she  said  at  length, 
“ for  such  a hard  battle ; but  you  will  gain  the  vic- 
tory if  you  will  ask  for  strength." 

I knew  not  how  long  we  remained  together  that 
evening.  I can  dimly  remember  ttying  to  raise 
my  head  to  ask  her  forgiveness  for  the  past,  and 
being  hardly  able  to  speak  for  the  burning  pain  iu 
it.  Anil  I remember  how  kindly  she  helped  me  to 
bed,  and  sat  by  my  side  for  a long  vhile,  till  she 
thought  I had  fallen  asleep;  but  the  next  few  (lavs 
I can  very  faintly  recall : they  are  almost  a blank 
in  my  memory.  I knew  that  I was  very  ill,  and 
at  one  time  in  danger  of  dying.  I lay  in  a half- 
slcoping,  half-waking  state,  having  no  part  in  the 
life  that  was  going  on  around  me.  My  dreams 
were  restless  and  distressed ; always  haunted  by 
that  one  image — the  pillar  I had  leaned  on  too  long 
for  strength.  Once  I thought  my  Cousin  Arthur 
and  I were  walking  on  the  side  of  a precipice : it 
was  dark  and  foggy,  and  every  step  I was  afraid 
of  falling.  At  last  I felt  the  arm  I leaned  on  grow- 
ing weak ; but  I thought  it  was  still  strong  enough 
to  support  me.  By  degrees,  however,  it  seemedjo 
give  way ; my  foot  slipped,  for  the  mist  was  in  my 
e\-es,  and  I felt  myself  falling.  I cried  out  in  my 
agony  of  fear,  “ Oh,  Arthur,  save  me ! do  not  leave 
mef”  And  then  in  my  distress  I awoke,  to  see 
Agnes  bending  over  mo,  while  she  bathed  my  burn- 
ing forehead. 

“ What  is  the  matter  ?”  I said.  “ Have  I been 
ill?  Where  am  l?” 

“ In  your  own  room,  Heffie  dear.  You  have 
been  ill : but  5’ou  are  better  now,  ’’  she  answered. 

“ Ch  5'es,  I am  better  now.  Have  you  been 
near  me  long?” 

“Mamma  and  I have  both  been  with  you.  We 
want  to  make  5-011  well  and  strong  again.” 

“Do  5-0U?  I thought  5’ou  could  not  love  me. 
Why  do  you  sta5'  with  me  ?”  • 

“Stay  with  \-ou,  Heffie!  Why  should  I leave 
you ! You  would  not  send  me  awa5',  would  you  ?” 

“ I thought  you  would  hate  me.  I was  unkind, 
cruel  to  you." 

“ Hush,  Heffie,  that  is  all  over  now.  Let  us  try 
to  forget  it,  shall  we  ? But  hero  is  Dr.  White  com- 
ing to  see  5’ou.”  And  at  that  moment  the  door 
opened,  and  my  step-mother  and  the  doctor  came  in. 

I will  not  dwell  on  those  days  of  weakness,  and 
weeks  of  slow  recover,  that  were  ended  at  last.  I 
have  said  that  that  time,  as  I see  it  now,  was  a 
troubled  evil  dream,  from  which  the  awaking  was 
calm  and  tranquil  as  the  clear  shining  after  rain. 
Yes,  the  shining  came  at  last;  the  battle  was  won, 
because  the  strength  that  won  it  was  not  my  own. 
Well,  the  day  arrived— the  wedding  day — his  and 
hers.  I saw  them  kneeling  side  by  side,  and  heard 
tho  words,  “ I,  Arthur,  take  thee,  Agnes,  to  be  my 
wedded  wife.”  Anil  in  my  heart  I blessed  them, 
him  and  her.  And  so  they  went  away,  and  I tried 
to  till  her  place  at  home — tried  to  be  to  them  what 
she  had  been ; and  they  were  very  kind  and  patient 
with  me,  and  would  not  let  me  see  how  sadly  they 
missed  her. 

Nearl5'  twenty  years  have  come  and  gone  since 
then,  and  many  things  are  changid.  My  father 
and  step-mother  are  sleeping  side  by  side  in  tho 
quiet  village  church-yard  at  Riverbank.  Tho  old 
house  has  been  sold ; but,  as  the  new  owner  is  now 
abroad,  it  bas  a melancholy,  deserted  look. 

Arthur  and  Agnes  have  a sunny  little  home. 
They  are  very  happy  in  each  other ; very  happy  in 
their  ono  child,  whom  they  have  named  Heffie. 
Sho  is  now  a fair  girl  of  eighteen,  with  tho  im^o 
of  her  mother’s  youth  upon  her.  And  as  I gaze 
into  the  blue  depths  of  those  true,  earnest  eyes,  I 
think,  half-mournfully,  half-thankfully,  of  the  old 
da5’s  at  Riverbank. 

Aunt  Rachel  has  left  her  pretty  cottage  at  Ash- 
wood, for  the  new  rector  anil  his  wife  have  begged 
her  to  make  her  home  with  them,  the  rector’s  wife 
being  Cousin  Lucy. 

And  I,  reader  ? my  home  is  a small  lodging  in  a 
quiet  street.  I have  only  two  rooms ; but  they  are 
snug  anil  pleasant  enough.  And  hero  I live,  and 
write  books,  and  mako  verses,  very  thankful  if  now 
and  then  I am  allowed  to  add  my  little  drop  of  help 
or  comfort  to  the  sea  of  human  charity  around  me. 
Anil  I am  happy ; for  though  my  cup  may  never 
beTft^  to  the  vqay  brim,  still  1 know  it  is  fullet 
(how  muen  fuller !)  than  I deserve. 
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THE  WHITE  SAILS. 

As  I look  out  across  the  sea 
The  white  sails  greet  my  longing  sight, 

Slow  floating  widely  out  from  me, 

None  ling’ring  now  where  erst  'twas  bright. 

With  many  smiles,  and  many  tears, 

We  watch  them  fade  along  the  way, 

With  many  hopes,  and  many  fears, 

Lest  we  have  Baid  “good-by”  ft»r  aye. 

Once  more  I look  upon  the  waves, 

And  once  again  the  sails  gleam  white, 

From  those  who  are  so  true  and  brave 
Bear  they  a joy  to  me. to-night? 

Ah  me ! the  white  wings  of  the  sea 
May  bear  me  blessings  never  more; 

Tho  face  mine  eyes  have  longed  to  see 
Lies  lifeless  on  a Southern  shore. 


QUITE  ALONJS. 

By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 
BOOK  II -WOMANHOOD. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

ON  TUB  RIVER  BANK. 

He  who  writes  these  lines  was,  many  years 
since,  dining  in  a cheap  restaurant  in  the  Palais 
Royal.  He  liked  to  dine  in  state,  but  being 
poor,  was  forced  to  put  up  with  tho  second-floor 
splendor  of  the  great  Palace  of  Gormandizing. 
The  glass  is  as  glittering  and  the  gilding  as 
gandv  in  the  attic  as  in  the  basement  of  this 
place,  only  there  is  n diminution  of  price  corre- 
spondent to  the  ascent  you  make,  and,  by  an 
odd  paradox,  you  lose  caste  as  you  mount. 
What  matters  it?  If  that  which  they  call  a 
poulet  a la  Marengo  on  the  first  floor  be,  as 
they  assert,  a nasty  mess  hashed  up  from  the 
sconrings  and  leavings  of  better  cook-shops,  and 
the  poulet  down  stairs  be  a triumph  of  the  art 
in  which  Careme  and  Ude  excelled,  it  must 
come  to  the  same  thing  in  the  long-run.  Abate 
a little  for  the  difference  in  flavor — and  what  is 
flavor  ? Is  there  any  thing  nastier  than  an  ol- 
ive, or  caviar,  or  the  trail  of  a woodcock,  at  first 
tasting?  You  will  find  both  dishes  equally  rich 
in  color,  multifarious  in  ingredients,  rich  and 
sloppy.  And  both  will  make  you  equally  bilious 
the  next  morning. 

He  of  whom  I write,  then,  being  pinched  in 
purse,  dined,  not  at  Vefour’s  below,  but  at  the 
humbler  Richard's  above.  He  had  some  youth 
and  health  remaining  then.  He  could  look 
upon  the  wine  when  it  was  red,  or  even  when  it 
was  the  lividest  ordinaire  ever  manufactured, 
without  dreading  its  after  effects.  He  paid  his 
forty  sous ; had  his  three  courses ; fed,  and  was 
content. 

Now  here  was  a thing  which  struck  him  be- 
tween  his  third  service  and  his  dessert,  on  the 
in-  ant  occasion  consisting  of  a pear — a pear  so 
swollen,  supine,  and  sleepy  that,  being  n Rad- 
i I voting  man  at  that  period,  he  likened  it  to 
; !■:!  ler  Brother  of  the  Trinity  House.  The 

i : struck  him  thus.  Richard's  is  very  brave 
i i in  looking-glasses.  There  are  mirrors 
cm  tv  iy  side  of  you.  Though  ever  so  solitary 
at  a table  you  need  never,  if  reflection  can  help 
it,  be  alone.  You  have  the  company  of  your- 
self. Eyes  right  and  eyes  left,  and  then  turn 
volte-face:  so  you  are  quadrupled.  You  be- 
come twins  twice  over:  quins,  if  I may  coin 
such  a word. 

The  person  discoursed  of,  however,  was  sat- 
isfied with  using  the  knife,  fork,  and  plate  be- 
fore him  as  a plane  of  perspective,  and  looked 
straight  before  him  without  changing  his  base. 
In  iront  of  him  was  a very  large  looking-glass 
in  a very  gay  gold  frame.  Naturally  in  this  he 
saw  himself.  Naturally,  also,  he  saw  reflected 
in  the  looking-glass  which  was  at  the  other  end 
of  the  dining-hall  another  self  of  his  taken  dor- 
sally.  And  in  equal  obedience  to  the  immuta- 
ble laws  of  nature,  the  starting-points  of  reflec- 
tion and  refraction  being  once  established,  there 
stretched  before  him  an  interminable  vista  of 
mirrors  that  were  before  and  mirrors  that  were 
behind,  of  front  selves  and  back  selves,  of  table- 
knives,  forks,  and  chandeliers  over  and  over 
again,  to  infinity.  So,  lately,  standing  upon  a 
high  tower  upon  a rock,  looking  upon  the  Falls 
of  Niagara,  did  this  same  person  ask,  unthink-, 
ingly,  and  like  a fool  as  he  was,  of  the  negro 
who’  was  his  guide,  whether  the  rush  of  waters 
were  always  in  that  wise:  whereon  the  black 
man  answered  him,  not  according  to  his  folly, 
but  in  simple  wisdom : “I  ’spect,  mas’r,  it's 
gwine  on  so  for  ebber  and  ebber.”  For  ever  and 
ever.  The  solemn  words  brought  tho  scene  of 
the  looking-glass  back  to  his  mind.  They  too 
went  on  for  ever  and  ever.  Although  the’  van- 
ishing lines  of  the  perspective  diminished  at  last 
to  a pin’s  point,  and  their  continuity  was  undis- 
cernible  to  the  keenest  gaze,  there  must  have 
stretched  on,  more  and  more  microscopically 
delineated,  myriads  upon  myriads  more  look- 
ing-glasses, tables,  knives,  forks,  and  diners. 
The  old  Bchoolmen  used  to  hold  disputations 
on  the  numbers  of  legions  of  angels  that  could 
dance  on  the  point  of  a needle.  The  thesis  is 
not  so  absurd  as  it  seems.  Give  ns  but  a lens 
of  sufficient  magnifying  power  and  wc  might 
discover  how  upon  some  spicula  of  matter  ten 
thousand  times  finer  than  a “Coventry  hun- 
dred,” not  thousands,  but  millions  of  God’s 
creatures,  having  heads,  and  lungs,  and  ducts, 
and  bowels,  and  lives,  do  dance. 

The  looking-glasses,  then,  went  on  forever 
and  ever.  There  could  not  bq_an  end  to  them, 
for  they  had  two  ends.  THielrp  ooiuld:  notl.be 
beginnii 
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rather  the  beginning  was  the  end,  and  the  end 
was  tho  beginning ; for  the  foremost  mirror  did 
no  more  and  no  less  in  glancing  back  its  fellow 
than  did  tho  hindermost  one.  It  was  the  old, 
old  story  of  the  serpent  with  its  tail  in  its  moutb. 

And  while  he  who  had  paid  forty  sous  for  his 
dinner  was  gazing  on  this,  and  musing  upon  it, 
the  deft  waiter  approached  him  from  behind 
with  the  6leepy  pear.  He  saw  him  in  the  glass. 
He  was  a very  white-faced  waiter,  and  his  grin 
was  ghastly.  Late  hours,  much  gas,  and  the 
steam  of  many  dinners,  had  made  him  hopelessly 
pallid.  Never  too  much  flesh  had  he,  I wot, 
and  that  which  he  had  originally  possessed  had 
wasted  away  beneath  the  influence  of  tho  gas- 
burners  and  the  stew-pans,  so  that  he  looked 
[•how  merely  as  though  a wan  leathery  integu- 
ment had  been  drawn,  for  decency’s  sake,  over 
his  skull.  With  his  closely-cropped  cranium, 
whiskerless  jaws,  gleaming  teeth,  sunken  eyes, 
hollow  cheeks,  white  cravat,  with  his  monstrous 
bow  and  ever-present  smirk,  he  was  uncommonly 
like  a genteel  death’s-head.  Something  like  a 
shudder  came  over  the  guest  as  he^looked  upon 
this  fetch  of  Mortality,  smirking  in  the  midst  of 
the  vast  image  of  Eternity  streaming  away  from 
him.  As  there  were  more  mirrors,  so  were  there 
more  Death’s-head  waiters;  and  they  encom- 
passed him  on  every  side,  and  went  on  for  ever 
and  ever.  Oh ! mortal  man,  for  ever  and  ever. 

That  Life  should  be  so  dove-tailed  into  Death, 
faster  and  firmer  than  the  cunningest  joiner, 
with  his  glue  and  his  mortice,  ever  dreamt  of,  is 
but  natural,  is  but  the  way  of  the  world,  is  but 
decreed  beyond  our  comprehension  and  our  con- 
ception. Better,  perhaps,  to  take  them  as  they 
come,  and  wait  for  the  end  in  humble  hope,  than 
to  continue  peering  into  the  looking-glasses  till 
we  go  mad. 

Much  the  more  so,  as  the  yellow  forehead  of 
the  King  of  Terrors  is  often  wreathed  with  flow- 
ers, as  the  worm  that  never  dies  has  the  prettiest 
painted  skin  imaginable,  as  Death  is  but  the 
reverse  side  of  an  arras  all  woven  in  gay  designs 
representing  the  innocent  pastimes  of  Arcadia, 
and  the  lives  of  gods  and  goddesses.  What  did 
Mr.  Wordsworth’s  simple  child,  down  Rydal 
Mount  way,  know  of  death  ? The  church-yard 
was  her  play-ground.  Those  who  slept  beneath 
were  not  dcud,  but  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
they  were  seven.  Death,  after  all,  is  of  the 
chameleon  kind.  Scan  him  very  narrowly  and 
he  changes  hue.  Get  over  the  embarrassment 
of  a first  acquaintance,  and  he  turns  out  to  be 
somebody  else.  He  is  no  longer  Death,  but  Life 
Eternal. 

Now,  there  was  a certain  little  maiden  who 
had  lived  all  her  life  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
grave ; who  had  been  cradled,  as  it  were,  in  a 
coffin,  and  swaddled  in  cereclothes,  and  whose 
playthings  were,  after  a manner,  skulls  and  cross- 
bones,  a mattock  and  a spade.  Of  course  I am 
speaking  metaphorically.  The  certain  little 
maiden,  pretty  little  Mademoiselle  Amanda, 
had  no  bodily  acquaintance  with  the  ugly  things 
I mention.  Yet  she  knew  all  about  them,  heard 
them  talked  about  every  hour  in  the  day,  lived 
over  them  and  bore  their  icy  neighborhood  with 
great  philosophy.  Why  should  she  trouble  her 
innocent  young  head  about  such  horrors  ? She 
had  been  for  long  years  accustomed  to  them ; 
besides,  they  were  her  good  papa’s  business,  not 
hers.  She  was  very  fond  of  her  good  papa.  She 
\Yas  very  fond  of  every  body.  She  was  but  sev- 
enteen years  of  age ; and  at  that  period  of  life  I 
have  known  youngsters  who  were  fond  of  spiders 
and  monkeys,  and  the  ugliest  of  dogs,  and  the 
crossest  of  cats. 

Mademoiselle  Amanda  lived  in  the  left  wing 
of  the  Edifice,  which  was  but  one  story  high. 
The  Edifice  was  called  (I  am  afraid)  The  Morgue. 
Her  good  papa  had  his  office  in  the  opposite 
wing,  and  there  he  kept  his  huge  vellum-bound 
and  brass-clamped  registers,  which  were  quite 
as  bulky,  and  well-nigh  as  numerous,  as  the 
books  of  a London  banking-house,  l’apa  was 
a public  functionary.  He  held  a responsible 
post  in  the  service  of  the  good  city  of  Paris,  and 
lodging,  fire,  and  candles  were  allowed  him  gra- 
tis. Amanda’s  sitting  and  bedroom  were  just 
over  the  large  room  cn  the  ground-floor,  occu- 
pied by  tho  lodgers  in  the  Edifice.  The  lodgers 
never  disturbed  her,  although  they  came  in  at  all 
hours,  some  of  them  very  unseasonable.  They 
were  the  quietest  lodgers  in  the  world.  They  sel- 
dom stopped  more  than  two  or  three  days,  and, 
strange  to  say,  they  paid  nothing  for  their  bed 
or  their  board — if  that  conld  properly  be  called 
board  which  was  in  reality  stone.  Amanda's 
parlor  was  quite  a grove  of  singing-birds.  She 
had  two  canaries,  she  had  a thrush,  she  had  a 
linnet.  She  had  a blackbird  who  sang  the 
“Marseillaise”  and  the  “ Parisienne” — airs  not 
then  entirely  prohibited  in  France — but  who  dis- 
creetly avoided  the  imputation  of  being  an  otr- 
and-out  Republican  of  the  red  kind  by  now  nnd 
then  tuning  up  “La Belle  Gabriello”  and  “Vive 
Henri  Quatre,”  but  who  was  not,  by  any  means, 
a Bonapartist  bird,  seeing  that  he  could  never 
be  persuaded  to  give  so  much  as  a bar  of  “ Par- 
tant  pour  la  Syrie.” 

Amanda’s  walls  were  hung  with  pretty  litho- 
graphs and  water-color  drawings.  On  her  bal- 
cony, overlooking  the  old  houses  on  the  quays, 
with  their  high  roofs  and  blinking  little  windows, 
with  the  narrow  bright  blue  Seine  shining  be- 
tween, and  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  overlook- 
ing all,  she  had  a miniature  conservatory.  Yes, 
she  had  roses  and  geraniums  and  forget-me-nots, 
and  tho  modest  sweet-smelling  inignonnette. 
She  adored  flowers:  so  seemingly  did  Blaise, 
her  cat,  though  ofttimes'  chastised  for  lying 
perdu  among  the  foliage,  whence  at  his  ease  he 
could  blink  with  covetous  eyes  upon  the  birds  in 
their  cages.  She  was  fond  of  music  too,  this 
accomplished  little  Ainandu,  and  had  not  only  a 
pretty  cottage-piano  made  by  Plcyel,  but  abso- 
lutely a ‘harp — a harp  from  the  great  Erard’s 
” : good  papa  .denied  her  nothing. 


Sheets  of  music  lay  about — dulcet  little  barca- 
roles, and  romances,  and  chansonettes,  the  which 
she  warbled,  accompanying  herself  meanwhile 
with  such  sweetness  and  such  grace  as  frequent- 
ly to  elicit  from  her  guests  twitters  of  approving 
criticism.  Then  she  drew — drew  very  prettily, 
too.  Big  classical  heads  with  round  chins,  va- 
cant eyes,  broad  foreheads,  and  tresses  like  coils 
of  rope.  These  she  finished  in  Italian  chalk  on 
tinted  paper,  to  the  delight  of  her  professor,  who 
was  a mighty  man  from  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts.  Did  she  paint?  Yes,  flowers,  and  a little 
landscape.  Any  thing  else?  Well,  she  em- 
broidered charmingly ; was  not  too  fond  of  nov- 
el reading  for  a girl  of  her  age,  choosing  even 
then  the  demurest  of  fictions,  and  utterly  eschew- 
ing the  fascinating  but  perilous  MM.  Dumas  and 
Paul  dc  Kock.  She  was  very  good  and  pious. 
She  went  regularly  to  mass,  and  had  ses  pauvres 
— her  poor — whom  sho  tended  and  succored  quite 
as  though  she  had  been  a staid  middle-aged  per- 
son. As  yet  her  heart  had  said  nothing  to  her. 
She  had  been  to  a ball  but  thrice  in  her  life. 
Men,  with  the  exception  of  Monsieur  Philibert, 
she  regarded  as  sweet  and  noble  creatures,  but 
still  as  devouring  monsters  to  be  feared  and  fled 
from.  Ces  terribles  Messieurs,  she  called  them. 
Monsieur  Philibert  she  did  not  fear.  He  was 
old  and  fat,  and  she  had  known  him  long,  and 
he  was  papa’s  good  friend. 

Little  Amanda’s  mamma  was  dead.  Nobody 
but  herself,  her  father,  and  a bonne,  lived  on 
the  first  (nnd  consequently  top)  floor  of  the  Edi- 
fice. Down  stairs  there  were  people  who  took 
care  of  the  lodgers,  but  she  never  saw  them. 
There  was  a side-door  for  her  to  go  out  at,  and 
once  a week  or  so,  when  business  was  slack — 
for  the  lodgers  were  very  capricious  as  to  the 
time  of  their  coming,  thoiffeh  exceedingly  regu- 
lar sis  to  that  of  their  going — A mall  da’s  papa 
would  take  her  to  dine  en  ville,  and  then  to 
some  little  boulevard  theatre,  whence  she  would 
come  back  skipping  and  clapping  her  hands, 
and  humming  over  the  airs  of  the  vaudeville 
couplets  she  had  heard.  The  little  girl  was  as 
good  as  gold,  and  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long. 

On  the  very  same  morning  that  Jean  Baptiste 
Constant  was  entertaining  his  friends  at  the 
Cafe  Restaurant  Chesterfield,  Amanda,  too,  had 
company  in  the  first  floor  of  the  Edifice.  Lily 
was  there.  Now,  I am  afraid  that  Madame  de 
Kergolay  would  have  been  very  angry  indeed 
had  she  known  that  her  protdge'e  was  paying 
such  a visit,  or  was  in  such  a place.  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  queerest  place  in  the  world  for  a 
young  lady  who  was  being  educated  in  genteel 
notions  to  find  herself  in.  But  it  was  all  Ma- 
dame Thomas’s  fault.  That  good  woman  could 
see  that  Lily  was  unhappy,  thatjshc  was  mourn- 
ing in  secret.  She  half  divined  the  cause  of  her 
sorrow.  She  strove  to  assuage  it  by  every  means 
in  her  power,  to  divert  the  young  girl’s  mind,  and 
to  lead  her  to  more  cheerful  thoughts.  “Ces 
jeunesses — these  young  ones  are  always  the  same. 
They  get  an  idea  into  their  heads,  and  it  takes 
a hydraulic  machine  to  get  it  out  again.  Let 
us  try  to  amuse  her.  Let  us  strive  to  make  her 
gay.  She  must  be  dull  sometimes  in  that  old 
place  of  ours.  Yes,  sho  must  be  in  love.  Male- 
diction upon  love,  and  yet  one  can  hardly  help 
blessing  it  at  the  same  time.  What  an  old  fool 
I am ! If  Ma’amselle  Lily  is  in  love,  I can  not 
expect  her  to  make  a confidante  of  an  old,  worn- 
out,  battered  thing  like  me.  Let  us  place  her 
in  contact  with  something  young,  and  fresh, 
and  innocent,  to  whom  she  can  tell  half  her  se- 
cret, and  who  will  guess  the  rest.  Did  I say 
young,  and  fresh,  and  innocent?  Ah,  ina  foi, 
they  are  all  ready  to  guess  ce  calernbourg-la. 
They  can  all  find  out  what  love  is.  Allons,  I 
will  take  her  to  see  Amanda.  There  can  be  no 
harm  in  that.” 

Amanda  was  one  of  Madame  Thomas’s  great 
cronies.  She  had  known  and  loved  her  ever 
since  she  was  a little  child.  She  had  an  awful 
reverenca  for  Amanda’s  papa,  whom  she  called 
Monsieur  le  Gardicn ; she  had  known  his  wife, 
that  amiable  blonde  woman,  with  a perpetual 
cold  in  her  head,  which  had  ultimately  got  into 
her  stomach,  nnd  so,  reaching  her  feet,  killed 
her.  She  entertained  the  profoundest  respect 
for  Monsieur  Philibert,  who,  whenever  he  met 
her,  rarely  failed  to  regale  her  with  the  latest 
on  dits  and  the  choicest  snuff.  The  first  floor 
over  the  Edifice  was,  indeed,  Madame  Thomas’s 
great  gossiping  shop.  Whenever  she  had  half 
an  hour  to  spare  she  would  slip  away  and  revel 
in  chat.  Non*  did  her  patronage  of  the  Edifice 
stop  there.  Madame  Thomas  wasn’t  exactly  a 
ghoul.  She  wasn’t  a vampire.  She  had  no 
cruelty  in  her  composition.  She  was  a very 
kind-hearted  old  woman,  well  enough  disposed 
to  be  jovial  on  occasion ; but  she  had,  in  common 
with  a great  number  of  other  old  women,  a 
, secret  and  irresistible  penchant  for  that  which 
some  persons  are  accustomed  to  call  the  horrible. 
She  couldn't  help  it.  About  people’s  tastes  it  is 
useless  to  dispute.  Every  body  has  his  taste,  his 
whim,  his  fancy,  his  hobby.  Madame  Thomas 
had  hers.  She  did  not  carry  it  to  excess,  but 
she  was  forced  to  gratify  it  sometimes.  She 
liked  to  trot  down  stairs,  at  tho  termination  of 
her  gossip  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Edifice,  and 
see  how  the  lodgers  were  getting  on.  It  did 
her  good.  She  liked  it,  although  she  was  not 
very  far  removed  from  that  period  of  life  when 
she  might  reasonably  expect  to  become  a lodger 
■herself,  a permanent  one,  although  not  in  that 
edifice.  Sometimes  the  lodgers  were  green, 
and  Madame  Thomas  would  take  a great  deal 
of  snufl*;  sometimes  they  were  blue,  at  which 
sho  would  take  more,  and  cry  “ l’ouah !”  And 
not  unfrequently  they  would  be  both  green  mid 
blue. 

Amanda  did  her  best  to  entertain  her  guests. 
She  bustled  about,  puttiug  her  birds  through 
the  most  winning  of  their  ways,  and  by  clever 
tapping  at  the  bars  of  their  cages,  and  tempt- 
ing them  with  bits  of  sugar  between  her  pr'“” 
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lips,  eliciting  from  them  the  sweetest  of  their 
carols.  Of  her  flowers,  too,  she  made  great 
show,  blowing  aside  their  petals,  and  turning 
up  their  delicate  leaves  to  show  her  visitors. 
Then  she  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  played 
some  of  her  liveliest  pieces;  and  then — no  se- 
verer critics  being  near  than  a young  girl  Its 
innocent  as  herself,  and  an  old  woman  who 
knew  no  more  of  music  than  she  did  of  Greek — 
she  sang  some  arch  little  French  songs — songs 
that  had  refrains  like  the  fluttering  of  birds’ 
wings,  or  the  pattering  of  mice  into  their  holes — 
song9  which  didn’t  mean  much,  and  were  mainly, 
if  you  please,  nonsense;  but  which,  at  least, 
didn’t  mean  mischief— at  once  a rarity  and  an 
advantage,  I apprehend,  in  the  vocal  music  of 
France  the  Fair. 

By  this  it  was  breakfast-time.  The  bonne  set 
the  table,  and  laid  out  the  simple  summer  cates 
on  which  tho  girl  usually  breakfasted — eggs  on 
the  plate,  cream  cheese,  fruit,  plenty  of  bread- 
and-butter,  coffee,  and  a little  thin  red  wine. 
“If  good  papa  and  Monsieur  Philibert  should 
come  in,”  quoth  Amandine,  “their  beef-steak 
and  their  omelet  will  be  ready  for  them  in  five 
minutes.”  There  was  a stronger  wine,  too,  for 
the  use  of  good  papa  and  his  friends.  Strange 
to  say,  the  wine  was  always  kept  in  a cupboard 
on  a level  with  the  dwelling-rooms  of  the  Edi- 
fice. They  had  a cellar  down  stairs : why  didn’t 
they  ptore  their  Bordeaux  and  their  cognac  there? 
Well,  Amanda  didn’t  like  the  notion.  Perhaps 
she  thought  the  cellar,  so  near  the  Seine,  was 
damp;  perhaps  she  feared  that  those  lodgers, 
usually  so  well-behaved,  might  get  up  some 
night  and  inebriate  themselves  on  her  papa’s 
potables.  And  the  bare  notion  of  one  of  those 
lodgers  roaming  about  the  cellar ! Ugh ! 

By-and-by  arrived  good  papa,  and  with  him 
his  ancient  und  constant  friend,  Monsieur  Phili- 
bert. This  last  was  the  plumpest,  rosiest,  bright- 
est-eyed, whitest-toothed,  most  contented-look- 
ing man  you  conld  wish  to  see  on  a summer’s 
day,  or  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  twenty-seventh 
battalion  of  the  Legion  of  the  Seine,  or  out  of 
the  members  of  his  own  peculiar  profession, 
which  is  saying  a good  deal.  Philibert  was  a 
National  Guardsman,  and,  as  such,  naturally 
wore  spectacles,  and  was  slightly  inclined  to 
corpulence.  He  was  not  quite  a carpet  warrior, 
however.  That  big  bearskin,  those  epaulets  of 
scarlet  worsted,  those  snowy  cross-belts,  had 
shone  with  distinction  at  several  barricades,  and 
had  loomed  large  in  the  fore-front  of  the  battle, 
when  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  after  Fiesclii’s 
horrid  attempt  on  the  king’s  life,  was  swept  by 
troops.  Philibert  was  not  quite  so  angry  with 
the  half-crazy  regicide  as  it  would  perhaps  have 
beseemed  a loyal  man,  bourgeois  de  Paris,  and 
strong  adherent  of  the  order  of  things  nnd  the 
dynasty  of  July,  to  have  shown  himself.  He 
spoke  of  the  murderous  Italian,  pending  his 
trial  and  condemnation,  as  “ie  Monsieur.” 
Once  he  was  heard  to  allude  to  him  as  “le 
pauvre  diablc."  You  see  that  Fieschi,  with  his 
infernal  machine,  although  he  missed  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  his  hatred,  and  blew  off,  instead, 
his  own  fingers,  and  ultimately  his  own  head, 
yet  managed  to  kill  Marshal  Mortier,  who,  in 
full  uniform,  was  riding  by  the  side  of  Louis 
Philippe.  And  did  not  the  murdered  marshal 
have  one  of  the  grandest  of  funerals  ever  seen  in 
Paris  — triumphal  car,  winged  Victories,  gilt 
wreaths,  pall  of  silver  tissue;  whole  Birnam 
woods  of  ostrich  plumes,  horses  draped  in  black 
velvet — every  luxury,  in  fine?  And  was  not 
Philibert  there?  Not  Philibert  in  the  bearskin 
and  red  epaulets  of  the  civic  soldier,  but  Phili- 
bert in  full  new  glossy  black,  in  plaited  and  ruf- 
fled linen,  in  shorts  and  silk  stockings — Phili- 
bert with  the  cocked-hat  known  as  chapeau  bras 
beneath  his  left  arm,  and  a shining  ebony  trunch- 
eon tipped  with  silver  in  his  right  hand— Phili- 
bert with  a dress-sword  by  his  side,  a silver  chain 
round  his  neck,  and  silver  buckles  in  his  shoes? 
For  he  also  was  a marshal  of  France,  after  a 
fashion,  and  had  a right  to  hear  a baton. 

Ho  was,  indeed,  a master  of  the  ceremonies 
attached  to  the  Corporation  of  Undertakers — to 
tho  Pompes  Fun  eh  res — and  in  that  capacity  had 
conducted  some  of  the  most  splendid  funeral  pro- 
cessions of  modern  times.  The  unthinking  and 
the  malicious  called  him  a croque-mort,  a vam- 
pire, a ghoul,  but  Philibert  smiled  philosophical- 
ly at  their  sneers.  The  plump  and  rosy  man 
was  not  only  contented  but  proud  of  his  profes- 
sion. “I  shall  yet  live,”  he  would  say,  “to 
conduct  the  imposing  ceremonies  incidental  to 
the  interment  of  the  great  Napoleon,  whose  sa- 
cred remains  are  still  detained  by  his  barbarous 
and  perfidious  enemies  on  the  Atlantic  rock, 
where  they  slew  him.  What  a funeral  that 
will  be!  With  the  aid  of  the  military  force, 
the  paraphermdia  of  the  gardc-meuble,  and  the 
choristers  of  the  Opera,  the  PompcS  Funebrcs 
shall,  please  Heaven,  far  surpass  all  they  have 
hitherto  done.  Funerals  of  Foy,  Manuel,  Louis 
tho  Eighteenth,  S.  A.  R.  the  Duke  of  Berry- 
bait  ! those  little  parades  of  the  Theatre  shall 
all  be  thrown  into  the  shade.  When  we  file 
down  the  Champs  Elysdes,  on  our  way  to  the 
Invalids,  something  shall  be  seen.”  Monsieur 
Philibert  was  an  artist.  Thus,  though  he  half 
forgave  Fieschi  for  shooting  a marshal  of  Fiance 
who  could  be  sumptuously  interred,  he  professed 
the  utmost  horror  and  indignation  at  the  fate  of 
the  humble  workmen  and  workwomen,  victims 
to  the  indiscriminate  massacre  caused  by  the  in- 
fernal machine.  “Is  not  the  fosse  commune— 
tho  common  ditch  at  Montmartre — gorged 
enough,”  he  would  say,  “but  that  we  must 
strive  to  choke  it  still  more  with  mise'rables, 
coffined  in  white  deal  with  tin-tacks,  and  shov- 
eled into  the  earth  at  an  expense  to  the  good 
city  of  Paris  of  eight  livres  seven  sols?  And 
these  £meutcs,  these  riots,  which,  in  my  capaci- 
ty as  a member  of  the  omc  cuard,  I have  tho 
honor  to  asiifiti  in1  quelling.  Dites-moi  done  un 
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all  these  deluded  artisans  and  half-starved  va 
nu-pieds?  It  is  nobody’s  business  to  bury  them 
decently,  and  after  cumbering  your  register  for 
a time,  good  papa,  what  is  there  for  them  but  a 

Eit  filled  with  quick-lime?  It  is  inconceivable, 
’oor  people  ought  not  to  die.  They  should  go 
away  somehow,  or,  at  least,  they  should  save  the 
administration  the  trouble  of  burying  them  at  a 
tariff  which  I have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  to 
be  indecently  and  absurdly  low.  Why  is  there 
not  a Ganges  into  which  the  corpses  of  ces  hom- 
ines de  rien  du  tout  could  be  thrown,  or  a funeral 
pyre  whereon  their  bodies  could  be  incinerated  ? 
For  such  a ceremony,  performed  en  masse,  the 
Pompes  Fun&bres  could,  perhaps,  display  a taste 
and  a luxury  from  the  use  of  which,  in  individual 
cases,  it  is  debarred.”  This  was  Monsieur  Phili- 
bert’s grand  manner.  There  was  no  harm  in 
him,  however.  He  was  one  of  the  mildest  and 
most  placable  of  men.  He  was  a widower,  and 
his  wife  had  once  kept  a baby-linen  warehouse : 
what  time,  ere  he  himself  had  gone  into  the  un- 
dertaking business,  Philibert  had  not  disdained 
to  hold  a senior  clerkship  in  a Bureau  de  Nour- 
rices : an  agency  office  for  wet-nurses. 


THE  BLOCKADE-RUNNER. 

“Now,  Lieutenant,  the  yarn,”  said  I,  as  I filled 
my  can. 

“Yes,  Lieutenant,  and  a tough  one,”  cried  Jerry 
Bloom,  the  smallest  midshipman  in  the  United 
States  service ; and  a dozen  more  voices  clamored 
in,  impatient  for  the  promised  yarn. 

A heavy  sea  was  running ; night  had  fallen ; we 
were  off  watch,  and  snugly  stowed  between  decks, 
with  our  legs  under  the  gun-room  table  and  a black 
bottle  in  our  midst,  and— jollier  still — Lieutenant 
Bracetaut  had  promised  a yarn.  A smooth  tongue 
of  his  own  had  that  gentleman,  and  a fertile  brain 
withal.  His  stories  were  the  delight  of  the  gun- 
room. His  heart  was  as  brave  and  strong  as  his 
appetite  for  grog,  and  every  one  loved  him.  He 
filled  another  glass,  looked  musingly  at  the  oscil- 
lating lantern  above  our  heads,  and  then  made  a 
beginning : 

“ It  was  not  in  these  days  of  iron  pots,  cheese- 
boxes,  and  steam-engines,  you  must  knoWj"  said 
he ; “ but  on  the  dear  old  frigate  Florida — requiescat 
in  pace! — without  her  mate  before  a stiff  breeze, 
and  with  more  rats  in  her  hold  than  in  a North  Sea 
whaler.  We  were  the  flag-ship  of  the  African 
squadron.  Prize-money  was  scarce,  and  the  days 
infernally  hot ; when,  just  as  the  day  dropped,  at 
the  close  of  September,  we  were  overjoyed  to  hear 
tidings  of—” 

“All  hands  on  deck  if  you  want  a share  in  this 
prize!”  bawled  the  boatswain  down  the  compan- 
ion-way ; and  we  ungraciously  tumbled  up,  snap- 
ping Bracetaut’s  yarn  without  compunction,  for  we 
had  become  greedy  for  plunder  on  board  the  Petrel, 
and  relinquished  even  our  grog  for  the  hope  of  a 
prize. 

“ Where  is  she  ?” 

“What  is  she?” 

“I  don’t  see  her.” 

“There  she  is  to  the  sou’west,”  said  the  cock- 
swain, pointing  with  his  spy-glass. 

“By  Jove,  a steamer,  too !”  cried  Bracetaut,  de- 
lightedly. 

“ The  Great  Eastern,  stuffed  with  cotton  to  her 
scuppers,”  suggested  Jerry  Bloom,  commencing  a 
hornpipe ; and  every  one  else  had  some  surmise  to 
put  forth  as  to  the  character  of  the  strange  craft. 

“ Bracetaut  is  right,”  said  the  Captain,  who  had 
been  studying  her  intently  with  his  telescope ; 
“she’s  a steamer,  and  a big  ’un.  But  she's  not 
coming  out;  she’s  making  for  the  Lights  with  her 
best  foot  foremost.” 

We  were  glad  to  hear  it ; for  even  cotton  could 
be  foregone  for  the  sake  of  English  rifles,  hospital 
storeB,  and  army  stuffs.  Wo  cracked  on  more 
steam,  unfurled  the  top-gallants,  and  made  all  prep- 
arations for  a short  chase.  We  had  been  to  Phila- 
delphia for  coal,  and  were  still  fifty  knots  from  our 
old  blockading  station  on  the  North  Carolina  coast, 
to  which  we  were  returning.  There  was  a heavy 
6ea  from  the  tempest  of  the  day  before ; but  the 
sky  was  cloudless  and  the  moon  unusually  bright, 
and  our  craft  was  the  swiftest  in  the  squadron  ; so 
that,  with  so  much  sea-room,  we  had  little  doubt 
of  overhauling  the  stranger  before  she  could  reach 
the  protecting  guns  of  Fort  Macon.  A mere  speck 
at  first,  the  object  of  our  attention  grew  rapidly 
bigger  as  we  sped  on  under  the  extra  head  of  steam 
and  the  straining  top-gallants.  She  enlarged  against 
the  sky  as  big  as  a whale,  and  in  a few  moments  wo 
distinguished  the  column  of  black  smoke  which  her 
low  chimneys  trailed  against  the  sky;  but  she  seem- 
ed to  have  little  canvas  stretched.  I ndeed,  the  gale 
was  vet  so  strong  that  any  extensive  spread  of  sail 
was  imprudent. 

“See  what  you  make  of  her,  Bracetaut,”  said  the 
Captain,  handing  his  telescope  to  the  weather-worn 
seaman.  “I  would  be  sure  that  she’s  none  of  our 
own." 

“Clyde-built  all  over,”  mused  the  Lieutenant, 
with  his  eye  to  the  tube.  “No  one  but  a cockney 
could  have  planted  her  masts;  and  her  jib  has  the 
Bristol  cut.  She  sees  you,  and  is  doing  her  best. 

I doubt  if  you  catch  her.” 

“The  h — 11  we  won’t!  Let  out  the  studdin’ 
sails ! trim  the  jib !”  roared  the  commander  through 
his  trumpet.  “I’ll  spread  every  rag  if  we  scrape 
the  sky.  More  head  if  possible,  Jones,”  he  added; 
and  the  engineer  went  below  to  see  what  could  bo 
done. 

The  gale  was  strong,  and  her  head  of  steam  was 
already  great;  but  we  soon  seemed  to  leap  from 
crest  to  crest  under  the  stimulus  of  replenished 
tires,  and  the  masts  fairly  bowed  beneath  their 
press  of  canvas.  Every  body  was  agog  with  ex- 
citement, and  half  the  seamen  were  in  the  rigging 
with  peering  eyes  and  noisy  specidation  as  to  the 
vessel  and  her  contents. 

“Try  her  with  the  big  bow-chaser,  Cap,”  sug- 
gested the  Lieutenant ; Qujd  |l>q  order  was  imme- 
diately given. 
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Boom ! went  the  huge  piece,  as  we  quivered  on 
the  summit  of  a lofty  wave,  and  the  rushing  bolt 
Btruclc  phosphor  from  a dozen  crests  ere  its  course 
was  lost  in  the  distance. 

“No  go  1 it’s  a good  three  miles,”  growled  Cap- 
tain B , measuring  the  interval  once  more  with 

his  glass.  • 

“Let  me  try,”  said  Bracetaut,  quietly  taking 
his  stand  behind  the  gun,  which  was  now  being 
charged  anew,  and  carefully  adjusting  the  screws. 

Again  the  sullen  thunder  spouted  from  the  port, 
and  wo  marked  the  ball  by  its  path  of  fire. 

“ Gone  again !”  grumbled  the  skipper.  “ We’re 
paving  the  floor  of  the  sea  with — Ila !” 

For  an  instant  the  messenger  had  vanished  like 
its  predecessor;  then,  far  away  to  the  south,  there 
sprang  a fountain  of  spray— its  last  dip  in  the  brine 
— and  the  mizzen-mast  of  the  stranger  snapped  short 
off  at  the  cross-trees,  and  dragged  a cloud  of  useless 
canvas  down  her  shrouds. 

“Brave  shot!”  exclaimed  the  Captain.  “Try 
again,  Lieutenant.” 

“ ‘Try,  try  again,’  ” sang  that  devil  of  a middy, 
Jerry  Boom,  renewing  his  hornpipe  to  the  terror 
of  the  cockswain's  bunions. 

But  the  rigging  of  the  stranger  suddenly  grew 
black  with  men,  the  broken  spars  were  cleared  away 
as  by  magic,  another  sail  puffed  out  broadly  from 
her  foretop  to  make  up  for  the  defrauded  mizzen- 
mast, and  even  as  we  gazed  a strain  of  band- 
music  came  floating  over  the  sea,  with  the  “ Bonny 
blue  flag”  for  its  burden. 

“ She’s  telling  her  name,”  said  Bracetaut,  laugh- 
ing. 

“Yes;  but  she’s  going  to  kick  us,’’  cried  Jerry, 
as  a long  tongue  of  flame  leaped  from  the  stranger’s 
stern ; and  the  rolling  thunder  of  her  gun  came  to 
us  almost  simultaneously  with  the  ball,  which 
whistled  through  our  tops,  letting  down  a heavy 
splinter  on  the  cockswain’s  heat!,  who  dropped  like 
a dead  man,  but  was  only  stunned. 

It  was  evident  that  the  stranger  was  plucky,  and 
not  to  be  taken  alive.  Wo  still  worked  on  her 
with  our  bow-gun,  seldom  doing  much  damage,  but 
with  the  best  of  intentions ; while  she  kicked  off 
the  point  of  our  bowsprit  with  provoking  ease,  and 
burnt  an  ugly  hole  through  our  main-topsail. 

“By  Jingo!  she's  growing  saucy,”  said  Captain 

B . “Now  let  me  have  a shy;”  and  grasping 

the  piece  with  a practiced  hand,  ho  swiftly  adjusted 
it. 

“Huzza!  I told  you  so!  Clean  through  her 
poop!” 

Sure  enough  the  shot  struck  her  after-bulwarks, 
and  must  have  played  hob  with  the  chandeliers  in 
the  cabin. 

“Just  wait  till  wo  can  give  her  a broadside,” 
added  the  winger  of  the  bolt,  rubbing  his  hands 
good-humoredly. 

“We  mustn’t  wait  too  long,  then,”  said  the  cool 
Lieutenant,  “ for  I see  the  Look-out  Lights.  In  half 
an  hour  we  shall  be  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Macon.” 

He  pointed  over  the  side  as  he  spoke,  far  down 
the  western  verge,  to  a faint,  lurid  glimmering 
scarcely  brighter  than  the  many  stars  that  sur- 
rounded it,  but  with  the  hazy  lustre  which  there 
was  no  mistaking. 

“The  rebels  are  reported  to  have  destroyed  the 
lanterns,”  said  I,  suggestively. 

“ Don’t  you  believe  it,  my  boy,”  replied  the  old 
sailor.  “They  know  when  to  dowse  them  and 
when  to  light  a British  skipper  to  their  nest.” 

The  chase  had  now  lasted  between  two  and  three 
hours,  and  the  fort  at  Cape  Fear  could  not  be  more 
than  twelve  miles  to  our  lee;  we  were  still  two 
miles  from  the  stranger,  and  the  chances  were  mo- 
mently lessening  of  overhauling  her  in  time,  unless 
we  should  succeed  in  materially  disabling  her,  while 
our  own  risk  of  becoming  crippled  from  her  well- 
directed  stern-shots  was  very  great.  If  the  wind 
had  been  light  the  shots  in  our  rigging  would  have 
impaired  our  speed  but  slightly;  but  the  bracing 
gale  that  had  us  in  its  teeth  lent  us  half  our  speed, 
and  an  unlucky  shot  in  our  cross-trees  might  be  ir- 
retrievable. 

“There!  there!  wo  have  it  now!  Was  ever 
such  luck  ?”  cried  the  Captain,  with  an  oath.  And 
our  main-sail  came  down  with  a rush  as  he  spoke, 
every  one  flying  from  the  splinters  of  the  mast, 
which  was  severed  like  a pipe-stem. 

We  all  looked  glum  enough  at  this  mishap,  and 
began  to  consider  the  prize  as  a might-have-been. 
But  the  captain  determined  on  a last  effort,  and  or- 
dered a broadside  volley,  though  the  distance,  a 
mile  and  a half  at  least,  made  success  extremely 
doubtful.  The  ship  rounded  to  handsomely.  The 
ports  were  open,  the  barkers  already  loaded  and 
manned,  and,  at  the  given  signal,  a long  sheet  of 
flame  leaped  from  the  side,  and  the  noble  frigate  I 
roared  and  quivered  to  her  keelson  as  the  twenty 
simultaneous  death-bolts  of  her  terrific  broadside 
rushed  upon  their  prey.  Another  instant  and  a 
wild  huzza  swelled  upward  from  our  crowded  deck ; 
for  the  broadside  was  a success.  The  entire  rigging 
of  the  stranger  seemed  in  ruins ; her  bowsprit  was 
trailing  in  the  sea ; and  we  could  distinguish  an- 
other ugly  smash  in  her  stern,  which  must  have 
come  very  near  destroying  her  precious  flukes.  Of 
course  the  prospect  was  now  far  better  than  before, 
but  still  by  no  means  certain,  as  it  was  question- 
able whether  wo  were  not  almost  equally  disabled 
in  the  rigging,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
damaged  tops  of  the  stranger  were  mended  and 
cleared  away  seemed  miraculous,  though  she  now 
gave  over  firing,  apparently  bent  on  safety  only  by 
sharp  sailing.  New  spars  were  already  up  on  our 
own  mainmast,  and,  with  a clew  or  two  on  the 
mizzen  shrouds,  and  the  use  of  the  after-braces, 
with  double  duty  on  the  mizzen  top-gallant  spars, 
our  mainsail  was  again  aloft,  with  cheering  indica- 
tions that  we  were  gaining  fast.  In  fifteen  minutes 
we  had  so  sensibly  diminished  the  interval  between 
us  and  our  prey  that  wo  ceased  firing,  the  Captain 
modestly  desiring  to  take  her  with  some  clothes  on, 
to  use  his  own  expression.  But  our  confidence 
proved  overweening.  The  lanterns  of  Cape  Look- 
out were  now  left  far  away  on  our  starboard  quar- 
ter, and  every  forward  furlong  we  made  was  so 
much  nearer  to  the  formidable  fort.  Just  then  a 
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faint  flash,  like  the  horizon  glimmer  of  summer 
lightning,  shone  above  the  waters  far  beyond  the 
ship  we  were  pursuing,  and  a hardly  heard  but 
ominous  boom  told  us  that  the  old  sea-dragon,  Fort 
Macon,  was  not  sleeping  in  the  moonlight.  We 
now  renewed  our  pelting  of  the  stranger  with  fur- 
ther damage  to  her  tops.  Whereupon  she  veered 
for  Shackleford  Shoals,  with  evident  intention  of 
beaching  herself  if  unable  to  get  under  the  fort. 
Another  quarter  of  an  hour  and  we  were  within 
long  range  of  the  heavy  coast  guns  of  the  fortress, 
who  seemed  to  understand  the  state  of  the  case  per- 
fectly, for  her  shells  began  to  drop  around  us  brisk- 
ly. And  now  the  great  breakers  of  the  sandy  coast 
were  plainly  discernible  on  the  starboard,  tossing 
their  white  plumed,  hurrying  legions  high  above 
the  beach,  with  here  and  there  a bold,  bluffy  rise 
from  the  monotone  of  sand ; and  the  Devil’s  Skillet 
— a dangerous  reef— was  boiling  white  a little  lower 
down. 

Shackleford  Shoals  is  a low,  narrow  sand-bank, 
about  twenty  miles  in  length.  Its  lower  extremity 
comes  within  three  miles,  at  a rough  guess,  of  the 
Borden  Banks,  or  Shoals,  on  the  easternmost  point 
of  which  the  fort  is  situated.  The  bank  is  every 
where  treacherous,  but  especially  at  tills  southern 
point,  where  the  dangerous  shoals  are  covered  with 
a deceitful  appearance  of  profundity.  And  now,  as 
we  neared  our  expected  prey,  she  made  a bold  push 
for  this  inlet ; but  as  we  dashed  in  between  her  and 
the  fort,  regardless  of  the  latter’s  continuous  firing, 
she  altered  her  course,  and  steered  right  head-on 
for  the  fatal  breakers  on  her  starboard. 

“She’s  bent  on  suicide  !”  said  Jerry,  who  then 
ran  below  for  his  pistols,  as  the  Captain  ordered  the 
boats  to  be  manned. 

“ Has  she  struck  ?” 

‘ 4 No — yes — there  she  goes !” 

Sure  enough,  she  had  grounded  and  slightly  heeled 
over,  but  in  such  deep  water  that  the  soft  sand  of 
the  shoals  would  hot  hold  her  long.  Two  of  our 
boats  were  manned,  with  our  beloved  Lieutenant  as 
commander  of  the  expedition,  and  I in  his  boat. 
We  pushed  off  with  some  difficulty,  on  account  of 
the  heavy  sea.  As  we  did  so  we  saw  the  boats  of 
the  suicide  also  lowered,  and  pulling  inside  for  the 
inlet.  The  rats  were  leaving  the  crib. 

“ You  can  get  her  off  if  you  try,  Bracetaut.  Throw 
over  every  tiling  to  lighten  her,”  was  the  part- 
ing injunction  of  Captain  B , and  as  we  pulled 

away  he  hauled  his  ship  out  of  range  of  the  fort. 
It  uas  rather  uncomfortable  the  way  the  shells 
ducked  and  plunged  around  us,  or  bufiM;  above  our 
heads,  but  we  pulled  away  for  the  prize.  Our  boat 
was  the  last  to  reach  the  ship— a first-class  iron  pro- 
peller, of  great  tonnage,  and  clipper-built.  As  the 
crew  of  the  advanced  boat  climbed  up  her  sides  sev- 
eral crashes  made  us  aware  that  the  fort  was  turn- 
ing her  guns  against  the  vessel,  to  deprive  us  of  the 
plunder. 

“And  hot  shot  at  that.  Listen !”  said  Bracetaut 
to  me ; when  the  fizzing  sound  of  the  plunging  hot 
shot  was  plainly  distinguishable. 

Our  boat  was  within  a rod  of  the  prize  when  we 
perceived  the  men  who  had  already  boarded  her 
jumping  hastily  over  the  bulwarks,  dropping  into 
their  boat,  and  pushing  off,  as  if  something  unusual 
was  to  pay.  One  had  been  left  behind.  It  was 
the  little  middy,  Jerry  Bloom,  who  now  appeared 
unconcernedly  leaning  over  the  side,  and  coolly 
awaiting  the  Lieutenant’s  orders. 

“ What’s  her  cargo  ?”  bellowed  Bracetaut  through 
his  trumpet. 

“ Powder  !’’  sang  back  the  shrill  tones  of  the 
New-World  Casabianca;  and  siz!  siz!  went  the 
plunging  red-hot  shot ; and  crash ! crash  ! they 
went  against  the  floating  magazine  with  frightful 
precision. 

“Jump  for  your  life!”  roared  the  Lieutenant  to 
Jerry.  “ Back-water,  you  lubbers ! back,  for  your 
lives ! ” 

We  saw  the  midshipman  join  his  palms  over  his 
head  and  leap  from  the  gunwale  of  the  fated  ship. 
Scarcely  had  his  slender  figure  cut  the  brine  before 
a number  of  sharp  reports  were  heard— then  a long, 
deep,  volcanic  rumbling,  that  swelled  into  a terrific 
thunder,  deafened  our  ears;  a dozen  columns  of 
blood-red  flame  shot  up  to  the  stars ; and  we  beheld 
the  deck  and  majestic  spars  of  the  doomed  block- 
ade runner  spring  aloft  in  fragments!  A huge 
black  mass  descended  with  a fearful  splash  a yard 
from  our  bows— the  long  stern-chaser  going  to  the 
bottom — the  sides  of  the  powder-ship  yawned  wide 
open  an  instant,  filled  with  fire,  then  disappeared, 
the  flames  dying  out.  The  sea  was  plowed  around 
us  by  the  falling  fragments  of  deck  and  spar,  and 
the  glorious  steamer  was  no  more ! 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

A Public  Loss.— The  gentleman  who  lately  took  the 
fresh  air  in  the  Central  Park  is  requested  to  restore  it. 

Earl  Russell's  first  wife,  the  Countess  of  Bibblesdale, 
was  a widow,  and  a lady  of  ample  proportions;  lienee  his 
lordship  was  called  by  the  wits  the  widow’s  mite.  “ Oh !" 
exclaimed  a lady  to  whom  this  witticism  was  related  at  a 
dinner  party,  “ I now  see  how  it  came  to  pass  that  his 
lordship  was  cast  into  the  Treasury  !’• 

Useful  Knowledge. —Brimstone.  Any  stone  found  on 
the  edge  of  an  artificial  pond  is  Brim-stone. 

What  kind  of  gloves  are  like  young  niggers  '—Black 
kids. 

Why  is  a swell  like  a fellow  fond  of  getting  tight?— Be- 
cause he  often  has  a glass  in  his  eye. 


When  are  a man’s  brains  most  likely  Jo  change  color? 
— When  the  brain  dye  (brandy)  gets  into  his  head. 


Why  can  a lady  never  reasonably  object  to  a gentleman 
putting  his  arm  round  her  waist  to  support  her?— Be- 
cause its  treating  her  in  a prop  her  manner. 

When  is  a Policeman  like  a Samaritan  ?— When  he 
comes  out  of  Some  area. 


The  reason  why  sailors  so  often  many  vixens  is,  that 
all  salts  have  an.  affinity  for  acids. 


New  explanation  of  “the  golden  mean." — To  have 
gold  and  be  too  mean  to  use  it 


Many  ladies  think  themselves  unable  to  walk  a mile 
who  would  gladly  dance  three  times  that  distance. 


“ Call  that  a kind  man,"  said  an  actor,  speaking  of  an 
absent  acquaintance : “ a man  who  is  away  from  his  fam- 
ily, and  never  sends  them  a farthing  I Call  that  kind- 

“ Yes,  unremitting  kindness,"  Jerrold  replied. 


A learned  doctor  has  given  his  opinion  that  tight  lacing 
is  a public  benefit,  inasmuch  as  it  kills  off  all  the  foolish 
girls  and  leaves  the  wise  only  to  grow  into  women.  . 


“Why,"  said  a country  olergyman  to  one  of  his  flock, 
“do  you  always  sleep  in  your  pew  when  I am  in  the  pul- 
pit, while  you  are  all  attention  to  every  stranger  I invite?’ 
“Because,  Sir,”  was  the  reply,  “when  you  preach  I'm 
sure  all’s  right,  but  I can’t  trust  a stranger  without  keep- 
ing a good  look-out." 


A Scotch  minister,  after  a hard  day’s  labor,  and  while 
at  a “denner  tea,"  as  he  called  it,  kept  incessantly  prais- 
ing the  “Imam,"  and  stating  that  “Mrs.  Dunlop  at  hame 
was  as  fond  o’  haam  like  that  as  he  was,"  when  the  mis- 
tress kindly  offered  to  send  her  the  present  of  a ham. 
“ It’s  unco  kin’  o’  ye,  unco  kin',  but  I'll  no  pit  ye  to  the 
trouble;  Til  just  tak’  it  hame  on  the  horse  afore  me.” 
When,  on  leaving,  he  mounted,  and  the  ham  was  put  into 
a sack,  but  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  it  to 
lie  properly.  His  inventive  genius  soon  cut  the  Gordian- 
knot.  “I  think,  mistress,  a cheese  in  the  ither  en'  wad 
mak’  a gran’  balance."  The  hint  was  immediately  acted 
on,  and,  like  another  John  Gilpin,  he  moved  away  with 
his  “ balance  true." 


One  asked  another  why  learning  was  always  called  a re- 
public. “Forsooth,"  quoth  the  other,  “because  scholars 
are  so  poor  that  they  have  not  a sovereign  among  them." 


An  Irish  fire-eater,  previous  to  a trial  in  which  he  was 
the  defendant,  was  informed  by  his  counsel  that  if  there 
wore  any  of  the  jury  to  whom  he  objected  he  might  legal- 
ly challenge  them.  “Faith,  and  so  I will,"  replied  he; 
44  if  they  do  not  acquit  me,  I will  challenge  every  man  of 
them.'* 


A country  schoolmaster  had  two  pupils,  to  one  of  whom 
he  was  partial,  and  to  the  other  severe.  One  morning  it 
happened  that  these  two  boys  were  late,  and  were  called 
lip  to  account  for  it.  “You  must  have  heard  the  bell, 
boys ; why  did  you  not  come  ?"  “ Please,  Sir,”  said  the 
favorite,  “I  was  dreaming  that  I was  going  to  Hudson, 
and  I thought  the  school-bell  was  the  steamboat-bell. ” 
“ Very  well,”  said  the  master,  glad  of  any  pretext  to  ex- 
cuse Ids  favorite  “And  now,  Sir,"  turning  to  the  other, 
“ what  have  you  to  say  ?"  “ Please,  Sir,"  said  the  puzzled 
boy, 41 1 — I — was  waiting  to  see  Tom  off!" 


A gentleman  dining  at  a hotel,  whose  servants  were 
“ few  and  far  between,"  dispatched  a lad  among  them  for 
a cut  of  beef.  After  a long  time  the  lad  returned,  and 
was  asked  by  the  faint  and  hungry  gentleman,  “Are  you 
the  lad  who  took  away  my  plato  for  this  beef?"  “Yes, 
Sir."  “Bless  me,"  resumed  the  hungry  wit,  “how  you 
have  grown!” 


A certain  dramatic  translator,  introducing  a well-known 
comedian  to  Madame  Vestris,  said  : “ Madame,  this  is  Mr. 
B , who  is  not  such  a fool  as  he  looks."  “True,  Ma- 

dame," said  the  comedian ; “ and  that  is  the  great  differ- 
ence between  me  and  my  friend." 


An  Irish  crier  at  Ballinasloe  being  ordered  to  dear  the 
court,  did  so  by  this  announcement:  “Now,  then,  all  ye 
blackguards  that  isn’t  lawyers  must  lave  the  coort." 


Lord  M had  a very  exalted  opinion  of  his  own  clever- 
ness, and  once  made  the  following  pointed  remark : 44  When 
I happen  to  say  a foolish  thing  I always  burst  out  a laugh- 
ing 1"  44 1 envy  you  your  hnppiness,  my  lord,  then,"  said 
Charles  Townsend,  44  for  you  must  certainly  live  the  mer- 
riest life  of  any  man  in  Europe." 


44  Do  come  and  dine  with  me,"  said  John  to  Pat:  “ you 
must ; though  I have  only  a nice  piece  of  beef  and  Fonie 
potatoes  for  you."  “Oh!  my  dear  fellow!  don't  make 
the  laist  apology  about  the  dinner,  it's  the  very  same  I 
should  have  had  at  home,  barrin'  the  beef.” 


A toping  bookseller  presented  a check  at  the  banking- 
house  of  Sir  W.  Curtis  & Co.,  and  upon  the  cashier  put- 
ting the  usual  question,  44  How  will  you  have  it  ?’’  replied, 
“ Cold,  without  sugar.” 


A tradesman  having  dunned  a customer  for  a long  time, 
the  debtor  at  last  desired  his  servant  one  morning  to  ad- 
mit him.  44  My  friend,"  said  he  to  him, 44 1 think  you  are 
a very  honest  fellow,  and  I have  a great  regard  for  you ; 
therefore,  I take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you,  that  as  I shall 
never  pay  you  a farthing,  you  had  better  go  home,  mind 
your  business,  and  don’t  lose  your  time  by  calling  here. 
As  for  the  others,  they  are  a set  of  vagabonds,  for  whom  I 
have  no  affection,  and  they  may  waste  their  time  as  they 
please." 

Sergeant  Whitaker,  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of 
his  day,  was  an  eccentric.  A friend,  at  one  of  the  assize 
towns,  offered  him  a bed.  and  the  next  morning  asked  him 
if  he  had  found  himself  comfortable  and  warm.  44  Yes, 
madam,”  replied  the  sergeant:  “yes,  pretty  well,  on  the 
whole.  At  first  I felt  a little  queer  for  want  of  Mrs. 
Whitaker;  but  recollecting  that  my  portmanteau  was  in 
the  room,  I threw  it  behind  my  back,  and  it  did  every  bit 
as  well." 


A genuine  Irish  Bull — Sir  Boyle  Roche  said,  “ Single 
misfortunes  never  come  alone,  and  the  greatest  of  all  pos- 
sible misfortunes  is  generally  followed  by  a much  greater.” 


In  the  last  illness  of  George  Coleman,  the  doctor  being 
late  in  an  appointment,  apologized  to  his  patient,  saying 
that  he  had  been  cnlled  in  to  see  a man  who  had  fallen 
down  a well.  “ Did  he  kick  the  bucket,  doctor  ?"  groaned 
out  poor  George. 


An  overbearing  barrister,  endeavoring  to  brow-beat  a 
witness,  told  him  he  could  plainly  see  a rogue  in  his  face. 
“I  never  knew  till  now,"  said  the  witness,  “that  my  face 
was  a looking-glass.” 


A professor  of  legerdemain  entertained  an  audience  in  a 
village,  which  was  principally  composed  of  miners.  After 
44  astonishing  the  natives"  with  various  tricks,  he  asked 
the  loan  of  a ha!f-pe  nny.  A miner,  With  a little  hesitation, 
handed  out  the  coin,  which  the  juggler  speedily  exhibited, 
us  he  said,  transformed  into  a sovereign.  “An’  is  that 
my  bawbee?’  exclaimed  the  miner.  “Undoubtedly," 
answered  the  juggler.  44  Let’s  see ’t,”  said  the  miner ; 
and  turning  it  round  and  round  with  an  ecstasy  of  delight, 
thanked  the  juggler  for  his  kindness,  and,  putting  it  into 
his  pocket,  said,  “I’se  wam’tye’ll  no  turn't  into  a bawbee 
again."  


Two  pedestrian  travelers  had  taken  up  their  quarters 
for  the  night  at  a Highland  hotel  in  Brcadalbane  : one  of 
them  next  morning  complained  to  his  friend  that  lie  had 
a very  indifferent  bed,  and  asked  him  how  he  had  slept. 
“Troth,  man,"  replied  Donild,  “nea  vera  well  either; 
but  I was  m tickle  better  aff  than  the  bugs,  for  de’il  ane 
of  them  closed  an  e’e  the  bale  night!" 


Which  city  is  made  of  the  lightest  materials?— Cork. 

Murphy  was  asked  how  it  was  so  difficult  to  waken  him 
in  a morning:  “Indeed,  master,  it’s  because  of  taking 
your  own  advice,  always  to  attind  to  what  I m about;  so 
whenever  I sleeps  I pays  attintion  to  it. 


Prejudices  are  like  rats,  and  a man’s  mind  like  a trap; 
they  get  in  easily,  and  then  perhaps  can’t  get  out  at  all. 

A Quaker  said  to  a.  gunner, 44  Friend,  I counsel  no  blood- 
shed; but  lnape  tity  design  to  bit  the  little  man  in  tin 
blue  jafcket,  point  thine  engine  three  indies  lower," 
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PARIS  FASHIONS  FOR  JULY. 

The  caprices  of  the  Paris  fashions  aro  becoming 
more  and  more  eccentric,  and  thcro  has  been  such  a 


succession  of  cosmopolitan  innovations,  from  English 
jockey-caps  to  Russian  boots,  that  the  present  sum- 
mer nttiro  is  any  thing  but  Parisiun.  These  lib- 
erties place  elderly  ladies  in  the  dilemma  of  either 


following  fashions  not  suitable  to  their  years,  or  of 
subjecting  themselves  to  ridicule  by  the  opposite 
course.  The  bonnet  is  especially  eccentric.  The 
Parisienncs  seem  to  bo  suited  with  the  slightest 


covering  for  the  head.  In  dresses  silks  of  light  color, 
Chamb6rv  gauzes,  and  double  bareges  are  still  in 
vogue,  especially  for  the  costumes  of  a single  color 
now  so  much  patronized,  Bottinca  arc  now  fre- 
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quently  superseded  by  boots:  the  Empress’s  cor-  that  she  -was  inclined  decidedly  to  a preference 
donnier  manufactures  them  either  in  yellow  loath-  among  them. 

er  or  in  soft  English  leather,  black,  violet,  or  green,  There  was  a pair  of  eyes  hovering  always  some- 

according  to  the  color  of  the  jupons.  It  is  scarcely  where  within  view  of  her  that  slowly  and  reluctant- 
necessary  to  mention  that  the  color  of  the  stockings  ly  took  in  that  knowledge,  and  the  graying  brows 
should  match  that  of  the  boots.  above  those  eyes  knit  themselves  and  frowned  anx- 

THE  HEUSTBATIONS.  oTTXS'r.  m the-  beauty's  tain 

aid  these  ^es  see.  Leeds  tad  and  Freak 
trimmings.  The  dress  is  worn  over  an  alpaca  jupon,  van-  Brandon.  Leeds  Entresol,  tall,  dark,  magnificent, 
dyked,  and  alternating  with  blue  and  white  stripes.  The  with  a voice  deep  and  vibrant  as  smothered  cata- 
log vest  is  provided  with  blue  cuffs  and  lapels,  completed  t and  a jettv  wcalth  of  whisker  and  mustache. 

by  buttons  and  brandebourgs.  White  waistcoat,  Louis  ’ , *.  . , . , f 

XV.  Tuscan  hat,  decorated  with  eagle  and  ostrich  fcath-  Rose  both  sought  his  glance  and  shrank  from  it. 
ers.  Lilac  bottines  rustles,  with  high  heels.  The  other,  Frank  Brandon,  a slight,  careless,  grace- 

Fig.  2.  Dress  /or  a Young  Lady.— Silk  robe  of  white  fuj  young  fellow,  as  light  as  the  first  was  dark- 
spotted  foulard.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  an  orna-  1n„„hinw  uvnlnl  • hut  with  neither  Innirh  nor 

mental  ruching  placed  between  two  rows  of  fluted  ribbon ; augfiing,  genial , Dut  with  neither  laugh  nor 

and  the  basque  and  sleeves  are  furnished  with  a similar  geniality  for  any  one  in  the  room  save  pretty,  pretty 
ruching.  Bonnet  of  mauve  crape,  the  quiet  nppearauoe  Rose.  She  blushed  often  at  some  things  he  said  to 
of  which  is  somewhat  enlivened  inside  and  outside  by  the  b but  she  laughcd  too,  and  the  blush  might 

addition  of  four  white  margu6rites  half  buried  in  the  crape.  > ° 

Fig.  8.  Walking  Dress.—  Dark  green  silk  dress,  orna-  have  been  as  much  for  Entresol  as  for  Brandon, 
mented  with  bows  of  corded  silk  nnd  tassels;  a similar  since  often  the  one  could  not  well  help  hearing  what 
but  smaller  bow  is  attached  to  the  shoulder  and  falls  on  the  other  said 

si  ,».»*,  ^ b™. 

gant  pardeaaus.  Black  horse-hair  bonnet,  the  trimming  don  was  scarcely  absent  irom  her  side  an  instant 
of  which  is  composed  of  rich  Magenta  velvet  mixed  with  t:he  whole  evening,  when  it  was  possible  to  be  by 
black  lace  and  ivy-leaves;  a narrow  jet  fringe  descends  . 

from  the  edge  of  the  chapeau.  V,  . , , , , 

Entresol  seemed  swayed  by  circumstances,  near 
' her  or  away,  as  it  chanced ; but  with  his  eye  losing 

TXT  A -VTTTT'  CHPT  T none  of  her  pretty  witcheries,  the  smiling  coquet- 

IJN  A JN  U l-orlliiLiL/.  ries,  which  she  dispensed  about  her. 

I.  Perhaps  he  could  hear  across  the  room,  or  else 

“I  say,  Rose,  girls  are  a nuisance ! — aren’t  had  singular  facility  in  translating  the  movement 

they?"  said  Raymond  Dexter,  lounging  at  length  of  Rose’s  tripping  lips,  for  though  at  the  other  side 

among  the  silken  cushions  in  his  sister’s  boudoir  °f  the  wide  parlor,  when,  with  a furtive  glance  at 

one  morning.  “ I wouldn’t  give  that  !"■ — with  a snap  him  and  a low  trilling  laugh,  she  said  something  to 

of  his  aristocratic  fingers — “for  the  whole  crew,  so  Brandon  about  tlie  Black  Prince,  he  made  his  way 

far  as  I know  any  thing  about  them !”  at  once  from  the  parlors,  and  deputing  his  farewell 

“When  did  you  see  Victoria  last?”  questioned  courtesies  to  a friend,  left  the  house. 

Rose,  with  an  expressive  lifting  of  her  pretty  brows.  _ Among  the  throng,  but  not  of  them,  paced  W ill- 

She  was  pretty,  indeed — a dainty  snowy  and  pink  *am  Dexter,  banker  and  millionaire.  It  was  so 

piece  of  prettiness.  rare — his  presence  in  such  scenes — even  in  bis  own 

Her  brother,  Raymond  Dexter,  was  what  the  bouse,  that  few  knew  him  even,  and  from  those 

ladie9  called  a “ love  of  a man ;’’ effeminately  hand-  "’ho  did  he  kept  mostly  aloof.  A grave,  silent 

some  and  fastidious,  sporting  white  hands  and  per-  man,  watching  from  under  nearly  gray  brows 
fumed  locks,  yet  a full-statured  man  physically,  matching  and  commenting  with  inward  discontent, 
with  a broad  white  brow  that  ought  to  have  had  in-  The  two  emotions,  passions,  affections  of  this 

tellect  under  it,  and  a deep  dark  eye  that  ought  to  “aa’s  life  had  been  vested  in  gold  and  kindred- 
have  flashed  with  the  language  of  an  energetic  and  the  getting  the  one  and  lavishing  it  upon  the  other, 
cultivated  vitality.  His  life  need  not  have  been  sterile.  The  one, 

The  Hash  came  transiently  as  his  sister  spoke:  warmth  and  wideness  and  softness,  ought  to  have 
and  he  said,  with  some  impatience,  protected  it  from  the  barrenness  and  hardness  that 

“Victoria  Field  is  the  greatest  nuisance  of  them  the  other  gendered.  Yet  his  life  was  sterile,  bar- 
aj]P’  ren,  desert,  as  a rock  in  an  unfruitful  country. 

Victoria  Field  was  the  name  of  the  latest  edition  He  had  slaved,  toiled  like  any  bondman,  early 

of  womanhood  that  Raymond  Dexter  had  had  a >ate,  tbat  k°  surround  those  two,  Hay- 

grand  passion  for-a  plain,  dark  woman,  without  mind  and  Rose,  with  this  and  this  and  this,  no 
even  what  Rose  called  “style."  The  last  woman  muter  ,f  it  cost  «•  weight  in  gold,  so  long  as  lie 
in  the  world,  ono  would  have  thought,  for  an  oxqui-  “ “•  And  the  two  were  as  prodigal  as  might  bo 
site  like  Raymond  Dexter  to  fall  in  love  with.  Yet  expected  of  that  of  the  value  of  which  they  had  no 
he  had  deliberately  done  so  foolishly  ns  that,  as  appreciation  beyond  the  pleasure  it  purchased. 

Rose  had  shrewdly  suspected.  . Ho  had  refused  them  nothing  all  their  lives  that 

Victoria  Field  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  astounding  “ was  possible  for  him  to  grant  them,  and  the  pos- 
opinion  he  hadjust  expressed  concerning  “girls.”  sibility  had  a wide  range.  And  what  was  Ins  re- 

Rose,  however,  was  far  from  apprehending  the.  ward?  He  was-pacmg  the  parlors  still  when  the 
extent  of  the  mischief.  She  would  have  opened  her  la»*  R™1*.  Flank  Brandon,  lingering  long,  finally 
languid  blue  eyes  to  much  more  than  their  usual  departed,  with  an  expressive  pressure  of  little  Rose's 
dimensions  if  she  had  known  that  Miss  Field — that  “and-  . 

plain,  dark  girl,  with  no  style,  and  no  beauty,  and  " A1"”1  knew  tins  young  man  for  a 

no  expectations,  so  far  as  any  body  knew-had  re-  scoundrel,  notwithstanding  his  frank  fuco  and  ge- 
fnsed  to  become  the  wife  of  her  brother  Raymond-  ways,  and  had  forbidden  Rose  to  hold  any  in- 

positively  refused.  Nay  more,  and  which  rankled  tercouree  with  him  long  enough  before  this  evening, 
in  his  consciousness  still,  when  he,  totally  at  a loss  He  had  supposed  himself  obeyed ; hut  this  cven- 

to  understand  such  perversity  toward  invincibility  j”e’s  observation  had  shown  him  that,  fur  from  that 
like  his,  asked  and  politely  pressed  for  a reason  for  pemB  the  case,  the  two  were  on  surprisingly  fannl- 
her  refusal,  instead  of  telling  him,  as  she  had  a lartf^Tms’ „ 

perfect  right  to  do,  that  her  reasons  were  no  con-  Rose?  . 

corn  of  bis,  she  rose  and  asked  him,  w ith  that  out-  The  girl  turned  from  her  light  good-night  to 

spokenness  which  was  one  of  her  charms  for  him,  if  J’O'mg  Brandon  with  a little  nervous  start.  She 
heexpected  her  to  give  him  her  sole  and  only  reason,  lad  not  been  conscious  of  her  father’s  presence  all 
or-  He  know  that  that  pause  meant  that  if  she  evening,  and  she  colored  some  now  npon  he- 

could  not  give  him  the  true  reason  she  should  not  coming  aware  of  it,  and  remembering  at  the  same 
give  any ; besides,  ns  was  natural,  he  wanted  the  <“>“=  wl»t  h»'i  to  h“  shout  Frank  Brandon, 

truth  of  course.  Mr.  Dexter's  anger,  under  constraint  all  the  even- 

She  crossed  the  room  then,  and  took  from  the  in&  bnrst  fortb  now  ™th  proportionate  violence, 
window,  where  it  hung,  a little  crystal  flask  and’  . Rose  shrauk  P“«y  bffow* ifc.  an(l  at  the  first  lul1 
brought  it  to  him,  put  it  in  his  hand,  and  stood  look-  1,1  tjje  storm  escaped  to  her  apartment, 
iug  at  him  with  a sweet,  grave,  half-sad  wistfulness.  This  was  not  all  the  evening  s happening.  In 

She  had  beautiful  eves!  “ earllor  Port,on  ot  “ Mt-  Dc*ler  llad  overheard  a 

The  flask  was  one  of  those  toys  with  which  some  eonvciaation  between  some  of  the  guests  which  had 
carious  people  amuse  themselves.  We  have  all  «»»!!  »>l,h  ‘h«  trutfc  it  suddenly  forced  him  to 

heard  of  or  seen  such,  I dare  say.  An  acorn  sns-  ““P<.  » t™tt  tka*  “ '™S  >*»»  knocking  at  the 
pended  by  a thread  from  the  month  of  the  flask  d«»  kis  consciousness,  but  to  which  he  had  re- 
within  hid  sprented  in  that  narrow  compass  and  fused  to  hsten  until  now.  It  concerned  Raymond ; 
become  an  onk-nn  oak  truly,  but  in  miniature,  and  Raymond  entering  the  room  just  then  from  an 
dwarfed,  and  of  course  could  only,  its  present  brill-  °ne.  ho  turned  upon  him  suddenly  with  a 

ianev  mst,  drag  on  a sicklv  existence,  and  die  at  quotation  from  it  that  struck  him  suddenly  white, 
last  insuch  confined  quarters.  between  anger  and  amaaement: 

Holding  it  so  between  his  hands -awkwardly  “ Raymond  Dexter  had  in  him  originally  the 

enough,  too,  considering  that  he  was  Raymond  Dex-  n>ata™  f°r  a bramless 

ter — Miss  Meld  could  hardly  help  seeing  that  her  coxcomb  thanhe  isldout  knowin  the  whole  range 
shaft  had  sped  heme.  “What  if  I should  break  the  of  my  acquaintance. 

flask  ?’’  he  kid,  with  a sudden  abruptness  and  brev-  Raymond  caught  his  breath  fairly.  The  words 

ity  surprising  to  himself.  expressed  so  irearly  a thought  that  had  boon  vague- 

“ I iish  you  would,”  she  said,  eagerly,  hir  hand  *T‘»S  .«“??« ,‘he  ohambere  of  his  brain  ever 

falling  lightly  upon  his  arm.  He  stole  a swift  T'c‘»"a  Fields  refusal  to  become  h,s  wife 

glance  at  the  grave,  sweet  eyes  that  wore  regard.  spark  that  larked  under  his  effeminacy  leaped 

ing  him  almost  pleadingly,  then,  with  a very  vague  s“d'ka,Y  ■>»»  ■»«  flame,  and  died  as  quickly, 
consciousness  of  where,  or  wliat,  or  who  he  was,  ho  “ Whoso  fault  is  it,  father  ? he  said,  low,  but 

said  good-morning,  and  left  her.  bitterly,  and  left  the  room  abruptly. 

The  flask,  unbroken  still,  hung  in  the  airiest  William  Dexter,  pacing  those  magnificent  par- 

place  in  his  room,  and  he  made  it  a principle  not  to  lors  amidst  the  unquenched  blaze  of  light  that 
look  toward  it  when  ho  could  possibly  help  it.  flamed  all  through  them,  pondered  this  question, 
What  did  the  girl  mean  by  giving  him  a “potted  but  found  no  solution  of  it. 

acorn?”  as  he  called  it.  If  he  didn’t  know  what  she  Whose  fault  was  it?  Not  his.  What  could  man 

meant  he  ought  to  have  asked  her — that’s  all ; and,  do  more  than  ho  had  done  for  liis  children — for  Ray- 
for  a man  in  a state  of  unconsciousness  as  to  the  mond? 

meaning  of  the  girl  he  fancied  he  loved,  he  had  a Raymond,  pacing  his  own  apartment  a while,  and 

most  singular  habit  of  thrilling  and  turning  scarlet  finally  with  an  impatient  shrug  throwing  himself 
every  time  he  thought  of  her  little  hand  upon  his  dressed  as  he  was  upon  his  bed,  found  no  solution 
arm,  and  her  beautiful,  wistful  eyes  upon  liis  face,  for  it  cither. 

Waking  in  the  morning,  Victoria  Field’s  crystal 
H-  toy  dangled  before  him,  and  flashed  taunting  gleams 

In  the  deep,  wide  parlors  that  night  Rose  Dex-  in  his  eyes  as  the  sun  struck  it.  With  an  impa- 
• ter  entertained  her  “thousand  nnd  ono”  friends,  tient  movement  he  swept  the  curtain  between  him 
or  something  less— a gay  crowd,  with  the  surge  of  and  it.  What  did  the  girl  mean  by  telling  him  she 
music  and  plume  and  perfume  among  it,  and  the  wished  ho  would  break  the  flask?  What  would 
flash  of  bright  eyes  and  scintillant  diamonds.  Dainty  become  of  ber  young  oak  if  he  did  that? 
little  Rose  had  adjnirers  enough  to  have  turned  A plague  upon  the  cold,  strange  girl ! There 

wiser  heads  than  IwijjJ  j the  ^rst  of  it  was,  were  plenty  of  women — women  worth  having,  too, 
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who  would  have  jumped  at  the  offer  she  had  re- 
fused. There  was  Laura  Mason,  now  the  handsom- 
est woman  in  New  York,  and  the  cleverest.  She 
hadn’t  any  fault  to  find  in  him,  and  he  wouldn’t 
have  been  afraid  to  wager  any  sum  any  body 
pleased  that  if  he  had  asked  her  to  be  his  wife  she 
would  have  said  “ yes,”  and  “thank  you”  too.  He 
had  half  a mind  to  set  up  a flirtation  with  her,  just 
to  show  Victoria  Field  how  little  he  was  affected 
by  her  ambiguities. 

HI. 

A week  only  had  passed,  but  in  the  fast  life 
which  he  lived  Raymond  Dexter  had  improved  it 
to  the  extent  of  becoming  or  imagining  himself 
desperately  in  love  with  Laura  Mason. 

One  morning,  in  a careless  off-hand  manner,  very 
different  from  that  on  a similar  occasion  about  ten 
days  before,  he  asked  her  the  same  question  he  had 
Victoria  Field,  and  got  in  substance  his  “yes,  thank 
you.” 

Coming  home,  hiding  himself  in  his  own  room, 
the  first  thing  he  saw  was  Miss  Field’s  crystal  flask, 
which  he  forthwith  dashed  from  its  bracket  igno- 
miniously,  saying  grimly  as  he  surveyed  the  frag- 
ments, “ You  told  mo  to  break  it.”  Then  seeming 
to  feel  the  light,  white  touch  upon  his  arm,  tjio 
beautiful  eyes  upon  his  face,  sudden  remorse  seized 
him,  and  carefully  gathering  up  the  mutilated  re- 
mains of  the  poor  “potted  acorn,”  he  took  them 
into  the  conservatory,  and  dislodging  a superb 
African  lily  from  its  vase,  deposited  his  young  oak 
therein. 

That  night  William  Dexter  coming  home  late, 
and  tottering  under  some  burden  as  though  the 
weight  of  twice  his  years  had  suddenly  settled  upon 
him,  clung  to  the  door-post  in  the  hall  and  listened 
to  the  murmur  of  voices  that  came  from  the  draw- 
ing-room beyond. 

Rose  and  Raymond  were  both  there.  No,  that 
was  not  Raymond’s  voice,  and  suddenly  throwing 
wide  the  door  lie  entered  and  stood  beside  Rose. 
Rose  with  her  little  hand  in  Frank  Brandon’s,  and 
her  white  eyelids  drooping  under  his  ardent  gaze. 
She  started  away  from  him  with  a low  cry  as  she 
saw  her  fathy  looking  so  strangely;  but  Frank 
Brandon,  after  an  instant’s  disconcertment,  said, 
with  a straightforwardness  worthy  a good  cause, 

“ I have  been  asking  Rose  to  be  my  wife,  Sir ; she 
will  consent  if  you  will.” 

“Will  she?”  said  the  old  man,  strangely.  “Well, 
go  away  now,  young  man,  and  if  you  come  back  to 
mo  to-morrow  with  the  same  plea  ou  your  lips  you 
may  have  her  and  welcome.”  The  morrow  came, 
and  before  it  had  passed  the  name  of  William  Dex- 
ter, bankrupt,  was  being  bandied  from  lip  to  lip. 

It  was  an  utter  crash;  every  thing  was  gone, 
even  to  Frank  Brandon,  who  did  not  so  much  as 
send  an  apology  for  his  non-appearance  at  the  ap- 
pointed time. 

Rose,  reeling  under  it  all,  but,  strangely  enough, 
retaining  some  portion  of  her  delicate  senses,  crept 
after  her  wretched  father  into  the  library  just  in 
time  to  thrust  aside,  with  her  frail  but  frantic  hand, 
the  deadly  muzzle  he  was  holding  to  his  crazed  tem- 
ples. 

And  then  she  staid  by  him  till  Raymond  came,  a 
very  faded,  sick  little  rose,  but  curiously  with  cour- 
age enough  in  her  for  tliat,  and  too  much  pride  to 
trust  a servant  with  her  fear. 

Raymond  sent  her  away  to  her  room  when  he 
came,  but  he  held  her  in  his  arms  a moment  first. 
The  eyes  of  the  brother  and  sister  met,  with  a 
strange  new  sympathy,  in  that  hour  of  trial,  and  he 
said,  as  ho  let  her  go,  “ Never  mind,  sis.”  He  was 
thinking  of  Frank  Brandon  then. 

Watching  with  the  poor  old  man,  to  whom  an 
opiate  had  brought  sleep  at  last,  he  stole  once  into 
the  conservatory,  twisting  in  his  fingers  a note  that 
had  come  to  him  at  nightfall  from  Laura  Mason. 

The  young  lady  had  repented  her  grateful  affirm- 
ative of  the  day  before,  and  took  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  informing  him  to  that  effect. 

Raymond’s  lips  curled ; neither  this  blow  nor  the 
other  seemed  to  have  crushed  him. 

He  bent  a moment  over  the  poor  little  “potted 
acorn:”  it  really  looked  like  living  after  all,  and 
Raymond  turned  away  from  it  with  a curious  light 
in  his  eye. 

In  the  midst  of  all  that  chaos  of  bewilderment  and 
confusion  as  to  what  they  should  do,  the  old  man 
sat  all  day  with  his  head  fallen  upon  liis  bosom,  and 
Rose  staid  with  him,  scared  and  sick,  but  sensible, 
and  Raymond  rushed  to  and  fro  like  a rudderless 
ship,  eager,  brave,  but  uncertain. 

In  the  midst  of  all  came  a letter  from  a good  old 
country  gentleman,  brother  to  William  Dexter,  of- 
fering the  best  at  his  command — a home  to  Rose  and 
her  father,  and  the  lease  of  a small  farm  to  Ray- 
mond. 

Raymond  winced,  but  he  had  resolved  deliber- 
ately to  accept  the  first  honorable  employment  that 
offered,  and  really  nothing  else  was  to  be  had. 

People  knew  too  well  how  Raymond  Dexter  had 
been  reared.  Nobody  had  a good  enough  opinion 
of  him  to  have  him  in  their  counting-house  or  sales- 
room. And  so,  dandy  as  ho  was,  or  had  been,  he 
wrote  grateful,  if  reluctant,  acceptance  of  his  uncle’s 
offer. 

Tho  three  left  town  quietly,  making  no  adioux; 
only,  Raymond  sent  by  a trusty  hand  to  Victoria 
Field  a small  package,  which,  upon  opening,  proved 
to  be  merely  some  fragments  of  broken  crystal.  But 
Miss  Field  smiled  tremulously  when  she  saw  them, 
and  some  tears  from  her  beautiful  eyes  plashed 
among  the  broken  bits. 

TV. 

Uncle  Tom  Dextkr,  as  every  ono  in  that  region 
called  Raymond’s  uncle,  stared  and  shook  his  head 
discouragingly  at  sight  of  his  tenant. 

Raymond  colored  and  laughed,  but  succeeded  in 
persuading  his  uncle  “to  give  him  a try.” 

It  was  what  Uncle  Tom  called  “ up-hill  work.” 

City  exquisites  are  not  transformed  into  hard- 
working fanners  at  a moment’s  notice.  But  Ray- 
mond had  made  the  one  resolve  so  necessary  to  suc- 
cess in  any  undertaking,  viz.,  whatever  ho  did,  that 
he  would  do  with  all  liis  might.  Amidst  all  the 
rough  and  tumble  of  this  new  life  his  hitherto 
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dwarfed  energies,  physical  and  mental,  seemed  to 
shako  off  fetters. 

He  stood  forth  a man,  intellectually  and  physic- 
ally, a son,  a brother,  filling  tho  last  days  of  his  old 
father  with  peace,  a guard  to  his  sister,  that  no  Frank 

Brandon  ever  again  baffled. 

In  the  fullness  of  time  he  brought  home  to  the 
little  farm — now  his  own,  and  something  to  be  proud 
of,  for  the  very  reason  that  he  had  made  it  his  own 
— Victoria. 

In  the  soft  purple  twilight  he  led  her  up  the  walk 
his  wife,  stopping  a moment  by  a young  sturdy  oak 
of  some  three  years’ growth,  and  saying,  “God  help- 
ing me,  dear,  I mean  to  grow  with  it”  And  so  he 
has. 

Rose  is  married  to  a man  worth  a thousand  like 

Frank  Brandon.  I am  not  at  all  sure  that  the 
“ crash”  did  not  benefit  her  as  much  as  Raymond. 

BEATEN. 

Do  you  know  this  peculiar  feeling?  I speak  to 
men  in  middle  age. 

To  be  bearing  up  as  manfully  as  you  can : put- 
ting a good  face  on  things : trying  to  persuade  your- 
self that  you  have  done  very  fairly  in  life  after  all : 
and  all  of  a sudden  to  feel  that  merciful  self-decep- 
tion fail  you,  and  just  to  break  down  ; to  own  how 
bitterly  beaten  and  disappointed  you  are,  and  what 
a sad  and  wretched  failure  you  have  made  of  life  ? 

There  is  no  one  in  the  world  we  all  try  so  hard 
to  cheat  and  delude  as  ourself.  How  we  hoodwink 
that  individual,  and  try  to  make  him  look  at  things 
through  rose-colored  spectacles!  Like  the  poor 
little  girl  in  Mr.  Dickens’s  touching  story,  we  make 
believe  very  much.  But  sometimes  we  are  not  able 
to  make  believe.  The  illusion  goes.  The  bare, 
unvarnished  truth  forces  itqelf  upon  us  : and  we  see 
what  miserable  little  wretches  we  are:  how  poor 
and  petty  are  our  ends  in  life ; and  what  a dull 
weary  round  it  all  is.  You  remember  the  poor  old 
half-pay  officer,  of  whom  Charles  Lamb  tells  us  ? 

He  was  not  to  be  disillusioned.  He  asked  you  to 
hand  him  the  silver  sugar-tongs  in  so  confident  a 
tono  that  though  your  eyes  testified  that  it  was  but 
a tea-spoon,  and  that  of  Britannia  metal,  a certain 
spell  was  cast  over  your  mind.  But  rely  on  it, 
though  that  half-starved  veteran  kept  up  in  this 
way  before  people,  he  would  often  break  down  when 
he  was  alone.  It  would  suddenly  rush  upon  him 
what  a wretched  old  humbug  lie  was. 

Is  it  sometimes  so  with  all  of  us  ? We  arc  none 
of  us  half  satisfied  with  ourselves.  We  know  wo 
are  poor  creatures,  though  wo  try  to  persuade  our- 
selves that  we  are  tolerably  good.  At  least,  if  we 
have  any  sense,  this  is  so.  Yet  I greatly  envied  a 
man  whom  I passed  in  the  street  yesterday ; a 
stranger,  a middle-aged  person.  His  nose  was  ele- 
vated in  tlie  air : lio  had  a supercilious  demeanor, 
expressive  of  superiority  to  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  contempt  for  them.  Perhaps  he  was  a prince, 
and  so  entitled  to  look  down  on  ordinary  folk.  Per- 
haps he  was  a bagman.  The  few  princes  I have 
ever  seen  had  nothing  of  his  uplifted  aspect.  But 
what  a fine  thing  it  would  be,  to  be  able  always  to 
delude  yourself  with  the  belief  that  you  are  a great 
and  important  person ; to  be  always  quite  satisfied 
with  yourself,  and  your  position  ! There  are  people 
who,  while  repeating  certain  word*  in  the  litany, 
feel  as  it  was  a mere  form  signifying  nothing,  to 
call  themselves  miserable  sinners.  There  are  some 
who  say  these  words  sorrowfully  from  their  very 
heart,  feeling  that  they  express  God’s  truth.  They 
know  what  weak,  silly,  sinful  being9  they  are; 
they  know  what  a poor  thing  they  have  made  of 
life,  with  all  their  hard  work,  and  all  their  planning 
and  scheming.  In  fact,  they  feel  beaten,  disap- 
pointed, down.  The  high  hopes  with  which  they 
started  are  blighted — were  blighted  long  ago.  They 
think,  with  a bitter  laugh,  of  their  early  dreams  of 
eminence,  of  success,  of  happiness.  And  sometimes, 
after  holding  up  for  a while  as  well  as  they  could, 
they  feel  they  can  do  it  no  longer.  Their  heart 
fails  them.  They  sit  down  and  give  up  altogether. 

Great  men  and  good  men  have  done  it.  It  is  a com- 
fort to  many  a poor  fellow  to  think  of  Elijah,  beaten 
and  sick  at  heart,  sitting  down  under  a scrubby 
bush  at  evening  far  in  the  bare  desert,  and  feeling 
there  was  no  more  left,  and  that  he  could  bear  no 
more.  Thank  God  that  the  verse  is  in  the  Bible. 

“But  he  himself  went  a day’s  journey  into  the 
wilderness,  and  came  and  sat  down  under  a juniper 
tree : and  he  requested  for  himself  that  he  might 
die ; and  said,  It  is  enough  ; now,  0 Lord,  take  away 
my  life ; for  I am  not  better  than  my  fathers.” 

*1  thought  of  Elijah  in  the  wilderness  the  other 
night.  I saw  the  great  prophet  again.  For  human 
nature  is  the  same  in  a great  prophet  as  in  a poor 
little  hungry  boy. 

At  nine  o’clock  on  Saturday  evening  I heard 
pitiful,  subdued  sobs  and  crying  outside.  I know 
the  kind  of  thing  that  means  some  one  fairly  beaten. 

Not  angry,  not  bitter : smashed.  I opened  the  front 
door,  and  found  a little  boy,  ten  years  old,  sitting 
on  the  steps,  crying.  I asked  him  what  was  tho 
matter.  I see  the  thin,  white,  hungry,  dirty  littlo 
face.  He  would  have  slunk  away  if  lie  could ; ho 
plainly  thought  his  case  beyond  all  mending.  But 

I brought  him  in,  and  set  him  on  a chair  in  tho 
lobby ; and  he  told  his  story.  He  had  a large  bun- 
dle of  sticks  in  a ragged  sack— firewood.  At  three 
o’clock  that  afternoon  he  had  come  oat  to  sell  them. 

Ilis  mother  was  a poor  washer-woman,  in  the  most 
wretched  part  of  the  town;  his  father  was  killed  a 
fortnight  ago  by  falling  from  a scaffold.  He  had 
walked  a long  way  through  the  streets,  about- three 
miles.  He  had  tried  all  the  afternoon  to  sell  his 
sticks,  but  had  sold  only  a half- penny-worth.  He 
was  lame,  poor  little  man,  from  a sore  leg,  but  man- 
aged to  carry  liis  heavy  load.  But  at  last,  going 
down  some  poor  area  stair  in  the  dark,  he  fell  down 
a whole  flight  of  step3,  and  hurt  liis  sore  leg  so  that 
he  could  not  walk,  and  also  got  a great  cut  on  the 
forehead.  lie  had  got  just  the  half-penny  for  his 
poor  mother:  he  had  been  going  about  with  his 
burden  for  six  hours,  with  nothing  to  eat.  But  he 
turned  his  face  homeward,  carrying  his  sticks ; and 
struggled  on  about  a quarter  of  a mile : and  then  he 
brdty  fimyn.  11  could  go  no  further.  In  the  dark 
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cold  night,  he  sat  down  and  cried.  It  was  not  the 
crying  of  one  who  hoped  to  attract  attention ; it  was 
the  crying  of  flat  despair. 

The  first  thing  I did  (which  did  not  take  a mo- 
ment) was  to  thank  God  that  my  door-steps  had 
been  his  juniper  tree.  Then  I remembered  that  the 
first  thing  God  did  when  Elijah  broke  down  was 
to  give  him  something  to  eat.  Yes,  it  is  a great 
thing  to  keep  up  physical  nature.  And  the  little 
man  had  had  no  food  since  three  o’clock  till  nine. 
So  there  came,  brought  by  kind  hands  (not  mine), 
several  great  slices  of  bread  and  butter  (jam  even 
was  added),  and  a cup  of  warm  tea.  The  spirit  be- 
gan to  come  a little  into  the  child.  And  he  thought 
he  could  manago  to  get  home  if  we  would  let  him 
leave  his  sticks  till  Monday.  Wo  asked  him  what 
he  would  have  got  for  his  sticks  if  he  had  sold  them 
all:  ninepence.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  ap- 
peared that  a profit  of  a hundred  per  cent,  was  not 
exorbitant ; so  he  received  eighteen  pence,  which 
he  stowed  away  somewhere  in  liis  rags ; and  the 
-sack  went  away,  and  returned  with  all  the  sticks 
emptied  out.  Finally,  an  old  gray  coat  of  rough 
tweed  came,  and  was  put  upon  the  little  boy,  and 
carefully  buttoned : forming  a capital  greatcoat. 
And  forasmuch  as  his  trowsers  were  most  unusually 
ragged,  a pair  of  such  appeared,  and  being  wrapped 
up,  were  placed  in  the  sack,  along  with  a good  deal 
of  bread  and  butter.  How  the  heart  of  the  child 
had  by  this  time  revived ! He  thought  he  could  go 
home  nicely.  And  having  very  briefly  asked  the 
Father  of  the  fatherless  to  care  for  him,  I beheld 
him  limp  away  in  the  dark.  All  this  is  supremely 
little  to  talk  about.  But  it  is  quite  a different  thing 
to  see.  To  look  at  the  poor  starved  little  face ; 
and  the  dirty  hand  liko  a claw : to  think  of  ten 
years  old : to  think  of  one’s  own  children  in  their 
warm  beds  : to  think  what  all  this  would  have  been 
to  one’s  self  as  a little  child.  Oh,  if  I had  a four- 
leaved shamrock,  what  a turn-over  there  should  be 
in  this  world ! 

When  the  little  man  went  away  I came  back  to 
my  work.  I took  up  my  pen  and  tried  to  write ; 
but  I could  not.  I thought  I saw  many  human 
beings  besides  Elijah  in  the  case  of  that  child.  I 
tried  to  enter  into  the  feeling  (it  was  only  too  easy) 
of  that  poor  little  thing  in  his  utter  despair.  It  was 
sad  enough  to  carry  about  the  heavy  bundle  hour 
after  hour,  and  to  sell  only  the  half-penny-worth. 
But  it  was  dreadful,  after  tumbling  down  the  stair, 
to  find  he  was  not  able  to  walk;  and  still  to  bo 
struggling  to  carry  back  his  load  to  his  bare  home, 
which  was  two  miles  distant  from  this  spot.  And 
at  last  to  sit  down  in  misery  on  the  step  in  the  dark 
night,  stunned.  He  would  have  been  quite  happy 
if  he  had  got  ninepence,  God  help  him.  When  I 
was  a boy,  I remember  how  a certain  person  who 
embittered  my  life  in  those  days  was  wont  to  say, 
as  though  it  summed  up  all  the  virtues,  that  such 
a person  was  a man  who  looked  at  both  sides  of  a 
shilling  before  spending  it.  It  is  such  a sight  as 
the  little  boy  on  the  step  that  makes  one  do  the 
like  : that  helps  one  to  understand  the  power  there 
is  in  a shilling.  But  many  human  beings,  who  can 
give  a shilling  rather  than  take  it,  are  as  really 
beaten  as  the  little  boy.  They  too  have  got  then- 
bags,  filled  with  no  matter  what.  Perhaps  poetry, 
perhaps  meta^iysics,  perhaps  magazine  articles, 
perhaps  sermons.  They  thought  they  would  find 
a market,  and  sell  these  at  a great  profit ; but  they 
found  none.  They  have  fallen  down  a stair,  and 
broken  their  leg  and  bruised  their  head.  And  now, 
in  a moral  sense,  they  have  sat  down  in  the  dark  on 
a step ; and  though  not  crying,  are  gazing  about 
them  blankly. 

Perhaps  you  are  one  of  them. 


A Sign  of  the  Times  — Mr.  A.  Morton,  the  eminent 
manufacturer  of  Gold  Pens  has  been  compelled,  by  the  con- 
tinual advance  in  nominal  values  caused  by  the  inflation 
of  our  Currency,  to  advance  the  prices  of  liis  goods.  He 
gives  notice  that  he  can  stand  out  no  longer,  and  must 
charge  enough  for  his  goods  to  cover  their  cost. 

This  is  termed  an  advance  in  prices,  bat  not  quite  ac- 
curately. Every  farmer  can  buy  one,  a dozen,  or  a hund- 
red of  Morton's  Pens  for  less  Produce,  every  manufacturer 
for  less  Cloth,  every  workman  for  less  Labor,  than  in  1860. 
It  is  simply  a re-adjustment  of  nominal  to  actual  values. 
We  hope  to  hear  that  his  trade  is  unaffected  by  it — Tri- 
bune. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A Card. — Owing  to  the  enormous  advance 

in  the  prices  not  only  of  the  precious  metals,  but  of  every 
other  commodity,  I find  it  impossible  to  continue  longer 
the  sale  of  my  Pens  at  old  rates.  This  I regret  exceed- 
ingly, as  I bad  hoped  to  continue  without  change ; but, 
having  to  buy  gold  at  the  present  fabulous  prices,  this  is 
no  longer  possible. 

My  friends  and  the  public  will  give  me  credit,  however, 
for  having  struggled  long  and  hard  against  the  universal 
pressure  to  depreciate  the  Government  credit  and  curren- 
cy. The  advance  now  made  is  not  enough  to  cover  me, 
with  gold  at  present  rates ; should  It  remain  whore  it  is, 
or  go  still  higher,  a further  rise  in  prices  must  be  made. 
In  any  case,  however,  I intend,  as  heretofore,  to  sell  a 
better  article  for  less  money  than  it  can  be  bought  for  else- 
where. 

A circular,  with  engravings  of  all  the  sizes,  styles,  and 
present  prices,  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  letter  postage. 
Address  A.  MORTON, 

July  11. 1864.  No.  25  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


J.  H.  Winslow  & Co. 

THE  GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY  EVER  OFFERED 
TO  SECURE  GOOD  JEWELRY  AT 
LOW  PRICES. 


100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  GOLD 
PENS,  BRACELETS,  LOCKETS,  RINGS,  GENT'S 
PINS,  SLEEVE  BUTTONS,  STUDS,  ETC., 

Worth  $500,000, 

To  be  sold  far  ONE  DOLLAR  each , without  regard  to 
value , and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you  are 
to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particulars ; also 
tennB  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  Regiment  and 
Town  in  tbo  Country. 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


“The  West  Indian  Hair 
Curler.” 

Warranted  to  curl  the  most  straight  and  stiff  hair,  on 
the  first  application,  into  short  ringlets  or  waving  mass- 
ive curls.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1  00.  Ad- 
dress WAUD  GILBERT  LYON, 

Box  5251,  New  York  Post-Office. 


Agents  Wanted  to  Sell  Accurate 

Imperial  Steel  Portraits 

Of  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  Lieut.-Gen.  Ulysses  S. 
Grant.  Maj.-Gen.  Winfield  S.  Hancock.  Engraved  by 
Jiitchie  from  Brady's  Photographs.  Price  $1  00  each. 
DERBY  & MILLER,  Publishers,  5 Spruco  St.,  N.  Y. 


Soldiers  Visiting  New  York, 


Should  call  at  the  American  Badge  Manufactory,  15 
John  St.,  to  see  the  New  Corps  Badges  for  4th,  9th,  10th, 
14th,  ISth,  and  20th  Army  Corps,  Silver  $1  60  each.  Ev- 
ery description  of  Badge  constantly  on  hand.  Grant 
Badges  50  cents  each ; $45  00  per  gross. 

K.  KEITH  & CO.,  15  John  St.,  N.  Y., 
Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Badges,  Jewelry,  Gold 
Pens  and  Cases,  &c- 


Howard’s  “Improved” 


SWEAT-PROOF 


Soldier’s  Money-Belt. 

Every  Soldier  can  have  one  sent  to  him  by  return  mail, 
free  of  postage,  by  enclosing  $2  00  or  $2  50,  according  to 
the  quality  desired.  Address 

HOWARD  BELT  CO.,  436  Broadway,  New  York. 


WANTED 


Whiskers  and  Moustaches — Dr.  Briggs’s  Golden  Odor 
is  the  most  powerful  stimulant  in  the  World.  The  Golden 
Odor  will  force  a full  set  of  Whiskers  or  Moustaches  in  five 
weeks,  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  Injury 
to  the  skin.  Warranted,  or  money  refunded.  Sent,  post- 
paid (2  packages),  for  $1.  Testimonials  of  thousands.  Ad- 
dress Dr.  C.  Briggs,  P.  O.  Drawer  6308,  Chicago,  Ills. 


“Signs  of  Character,” 

PHYSIOGNOMY,  ETHNOLOGY,  PHYSIOLOGY, 
AND  PSYCHOLOGY;  Portraits  of  Remarkable  Men; 
Good  and  Bad,  High  and  Low;  The  Human  Voice,  male 
and  female;  Climate,  as  affecting  character;  North  and 
South;  Marriage;  Union  of  Opposites ; Short  Courtships ; 
Coming  to  One’s  Self;  Dreams;  Sensations  when  Dying ; 
Pauper  Children ; Thieves  Photographed ; together  with 
much  other  interesting  and  instructive  matter— illustrat- 
ed, in  the  AUGUST  Number  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOUR- 
NAL. 20  cents  by  first  post.  Newsmen  have  it. 

FOWLER  & WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


TF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

X A little  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  human  system, 
diet,  air,  marriage,  Sec.,  &c„  read  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of 

MEDICAL  COMMON  SENSE. 

Among  the  many  subjects  treated  in  this  work  are  the 
following:  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh, 
Scrofuln,  Rheumatism,  Dyspepsia,  Piles,  Liver,  and  Phi- 
losophy of  Digestion,  Constipation,  Affections  of  the 
Urinary  Organs,  Diseases  of  the  Female  Organs  of  Gen- 
eration, Barrenness,  Impotency,  Seminal  Weakness,  Rup- 
ture, Salt  Rheum,  Cancer,  P.-ralysis,  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  Neuralgia,  How  to  Recover  the  Sight  and  Throw 
Aside  Spectacles,  Marriage  and  Sexual  Philosophy,  the 
Curious  Marriage  CuBtom3  of  the  World,  Philosophy  of 
Elopements,  Philosophy  of  Child-marking,  a Chapter  for 
the  Married,  and  a thousand  of  value  to  married  and 
single,  never  written  before,  making  altogether  a curious 
book  for  curious  people,  and  a good  book  for  every  one ; 
400  pages;  100  Illustrations.  To  be  had  of  all  News 
Agents.  Contents  tables  sent  free  by  mail  to  all  appli- 
cants, or  the  book  forwarded  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  $1  50.  Address  E.  B.  FOOTE,  M.D.,  1130  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


Portable  Printing  Offices, 


For  the  Army  and  Navy 
Hospitals,  Merchants, 
Druggists,  and  all  who 
wish  to  print  neatly, 
cheaply,  and  expeditious- 
ly. Circular  sent  free. 
Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c., 
six  cents.  Adams  Press 
Co.,  No.  26  Ann  St,  N.  Y., 
and  35  Lincoln  St , Boston. 


BARNARD’S  REVIEW  OP 
McLELLAN’S  REPORT, 

And  its  antecedents,  as  developed  by  the  REPORT  OF 
MAJ.-GEN.  GEORGE  B.  McLELLAN,  and  other  pub- 
lished documents.  By  J.  G.  BARNARD,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  Engineers  and  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers, 
and  Chief-Engineer  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  its 
organization  to  the  close  of  the  Peninsular  campaign.  1 
voL  8vo,  cloth.  Price  $1. 

Published  by  D.  VAN  NOSTRAND, 

No.  192  Broadway. 

Copies  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


Two  Dollars  '““do fl 

amine,  or  ten  samples  sent 
for  $2,  by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT, 

IMVFF  ‘ 


A MONTH!  I want  Agents  at  $60  a month, 
iJpUU  expenses  paid,  to  sell  my  Everlasting  Pencils, 
Oriental  Burners,  and  13  other  articles.  15  circulars 
sent  free.  Address  JOHN  F.  LORD,  Biddeford,  Maine. 


Th*  S aprst  and  most  certain  remedy 
for  Diarrhea  i»  Dr.  Peek's  Extract  0/ 
Sweet  Gum  prepared  from  ti  c bark  of 
the  Sweet  Gum  Tree.  It  la  highly  cm 
centrated,  but  Is  perfectly  safe  for  chi 
dren  of  nil  ugos.  A few  bottles  thou  I 
be  put  In  every  packugo  tout  to  to 
•Here. 

Prepared  by  the  Union  Mediclr 
3o.,  No.  12  Gold  St.,  New  York,  an 

_ -wsuajatrow* — _ „ sold  by  all  druggUU.  Pmea  kin 

SWeetTcUM. 


)F  N 


The  Ridgewood  Smoking  Case, 

For  the  Aemy,  Navy,  Travellers,  and  all  Smokers, 
contains  Pipe,  Matches,  Tobacco,  and  Pipe-Cleaner.  The 
Pipe  Is  filled  without  the  uso  of  the  fingers  or  waste  of  To- 
bacco. Prices,  $2  00,  $2  50,  $2  75,  $3  00,  $4  00,  and 
$5  00,  the  two  latter  richly  silver-plated  and  engraved. 
Sent  by  mail  for  prico  and  25  cents.  Send  for  circular. 

Ridgewood  Manufacturing  Co., 429  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


50,000  Agents  Wanted. 

S.  M.  WARD  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  N,  Y. 


Soldier’s  Charm,  $1. 

100,000  Watches,  Chains,  Lockets,  Gold  Pens  and  Pen- 
cils, Rings,  Pins,  &c.,  to  be  sold  for  $1  each,  without  re- 
gard to  choice,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what 
you  are  to  get,  and  not  to  be  kept  unless  you  are  perfectly 
satisfied.  One  certificate,  telling  you  what  you  can  have 
will  be  sent  for  25  cents ; five  for  $1 ; eleven  for  $2 ; thir- 
ty for  $5.  Also  Head-Quarters  for  Army  Badges.  We  will 
send  as  sample,  on  tlio  receipt  of  $1,  together  with  our 
wholesale  illustrated  circular,  a Solid  Silver  Shield 
(pure  coin),  on  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  5th,  6th,  or  12th  Army  Corps 
Badge,  with  your  Name,  Regt.,  and  Co.,  handsomely  en- 
graved thereon.  And  for  $1  60,  we  will  send  either  a 
New  Artillery  or  Battery  PiD,  Engineer,  Cavalry,  I’onton- 
nier,  or  the  4th,  9th,  10th,  14th,  18th,  19tb,  or  23d  Army 
Corps  Pin. 


Trinity  Collection  of  Church  Music, 

Containing  the  Psalms  and  Hymn  Tunes,  Chants,  &c., 
used  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  and  its  Three  Chupela. 
By  Edwrrd  Hodgf.b,  of  Sidney  College,  Cambridge , En- 
gland, vfifcli  Valuable  Additions  by  the  Editor,  S.  Park- 
man  Tuckerman,  Organist  and  Director  of  Music  in  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Boston.  Just  published  by  OLIVER  DIT- 
SON  & C0.  Price,  Cloth,  $3 ; Boards,  $2  50,  on  receipt 
of  which  copies  will  be  sent,  post-paid. 


Duryea’s  Maizena 

RECEIVED  TWO  PRIZE  MEDALS 
(From  Juries  3 and  4)  at  the 

International  Exhibition, 

LONDON,  1852; 

AT  THE  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
AT  HAMBURG,  JULY,  1S63,  RECEIVED  THE 
HIGHEST  PRIZE  MEDAL  FOR  ITS  GREAT 
DELICACY  AS  AN  ARTICLE  OF  FOOD. 

Can  be  served  up  In  an  infinite  variety  of  delicioua 
dishes.  Sold  by  all  Grocers,  with  directions.  Pamphlet, 
with  50  Receipts,  will  be  furnished  on  application  by  let- 
ter or  otherwise,  to 

WM.  DURYEA,  Agent,  166  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


$100  per  Month.— Active  and  reliable  Agents  in  the 
Army,  and  everywhere  else,  in  this  most  lucrative  busi- 
ness known.  Honorable  and  no  risk.  Address  or  apply 
toT.  & H.  GAUGHAN,  116  Broadway,  New  York. 


BARD  & BROTHER'S  (Established  1845) 

GOLD  FENS, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES.  Also  Manufacturer  of 
BARD  & WILSON’S  PATENT  ANGULAR  NIB  GOLD 
PENS.  JAS.  D.  BARD,  Ag’t,  No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  N. 
Y.  Gold  Pens  Repaired  or  Exchanged. 


SEWING  MACHINE  AND  HAND 
NEEDLES. 

All  Kinds  at  BARTLETT'S,  442  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Doublo  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,  N. Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES?— My Onguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1— - 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


Shults’  Onguent,  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  post- 
paid, for  50  cents.  Address  C.  F.  SHULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y 

Attention  Company! 

Clark's  Onguent,  a powerful  stimulant.  Each  packet 
warranted  to  produce  a full  set  of  whiskers  or  mouetaches 
in  six  weeks  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  in- 
jury to  the  skin.  Any  person  using  this  Onguent,  and 
finding  it  not  as  represented,  by  informing  me  of  the  fact, 
can  have  their  money  returned  them  at  any  time  within 
3 months  from  day  of  purchase.  Price  $1 00.  Sent  sealed 
and  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 

Address,  A.  C.  CLARK, 

P.  O.  Drawer  118, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED,  in  every  Town,  County,  State,  Terri- 
tory, and  Province,  enterprising  Agents  to  sell 
popular  Books,  Light  Works.  Small  capital,  ilberal  prof- 
its, quick  returns.  Particulars  by  return  post  on  receipt 
of  stamp,  by  FOWLER  & WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


LADIES’  LETTER. 

Five  Anatomical  Engravings. 

Has  information  never  before  published. 

'Sent  free,  in  a sealed  envelope  for  10  cents. 

Address  Box  4652,  New  York  Post-Office. 


Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company, 

No.  31  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
Opposite  the  Post-Office. 

CASH  CAPITAL  AND  ACCUMULATION  OVER 


$1,600,000. 

The  triennial  dividend  of  profits  of  this  company  has 
resulted  in  a bonus  or  addition  to  the  policy  of  more  than 
50  per  cent,  on  the  whole  premium  paid. 

The  dividends  are  paid  in  the  life-time  of  the  assured, 
thus  aiding  them  to  poy  future  premiums. 

POLICIES  are  made  incontestible  alter  five  years  from 
date,  for  or  on  account  of  errors,  omissions,  and  misstate- 
ments in  the  application,  except  as  to  age. 

ANNUITIES  are  granted  on  favorable  terms. 

HENRY  STOKES.  President. 

C.  Y.  Wrmple,  Secretary. 

J.  L.  Halsey,  Ass’t  Sec. 

S.  N.  Steubinb,  Actuary. 


I 


Innocent 
BUT  POTENT. 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS— The  Never-Failing  Remedy, 
whose  fame  for  purifying  the  Blood  Is  now  extended  to  ev- 
ery part  of  the  Civilized  World,  and  should  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  every  one  who  values  health.  One  or  two  doses 
in  the  commencement,  how  many  days  or  weeks  of  sick- 
ness may  they  not  prevent  ? Four  Pills  in  the  beginning 
is  more  efficacious  than  forty  doses  when  the  disease  is  es- 
tablished. 

MAN  would  be  happy,  compared  to  what  has  hitherto 
been  Ills  lot,  if,  when  sick,  he  at  once  took  BllANDRETU'S 
PILLS,  He  would  not  then  bo  weighed  down  by  long  at- 
tacks of  disease.  The  weak,  the  feeble,  the  infirm,  the 
nervous,  the  delicate,  are  in  a few  days  strengthened  by 
their  operation,  and  the  worst  complaints  are  removed  by 
perseverance.  Adapted  to  all  circumstances  and  situa- 
tions, they  are  the  best  medicine  for  families,  or  to  take  to 
sea  — preventing  scurvy  and  eostiveness,  requiring  no 
change  of  diet,  particular  regimen,  or  care  against  takiDg 
cold. 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS  are  sold  at  25  cents  per  box, 
enveloped  in  full  directions.  Purchase  none  unless  my 
PRIVATE  GOVERNMENT  STAMP  Is  on  the  box.  See 
upon  it  B.  BRANDRETH  in  white  letters. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  BRANDRETH  BUILDING, 
NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  medicines. 

Carrington  & Co.’s 

General 

Purchasing  Agency, 

In  Connection  with  all  the  Expresses, 

No.  40  Broadway,  New  York. 

(Established  1854.) 

Purchases  to  order  ANY  article  wanted  from  Nc  j York 
(Or  from  Europe),  for  ladies’  or  gentlemen's 

Use  or  Wear,  Comfort  or  Luxury, 

From  a cameo  to  a cashmere,  a sealring  to  a steam-en- 
gine. 

Goods  purchased  at  current  city  prices,  and  forwarded 
by  Express,  or  as  directed. 

Commission,  Five  rer  Cent. 

Remittances,  with  orders,  can  be  made  by  Express  if 
preferred,  as  all  Express  Agents  will  take  orders,  receipt 
for  and  forward  funds,  and  see  to  return  of  goods. 


Special  Circular. 

The  Adams  Express  Company,  appreciating  the  need 
of  a capable  medium  connecting  with  the  various  Express 
Lines,  through  which  personal  and  other  orders  for  goods 
from  this  city,  can  be  satisfactorily  supplied  do  recognize 
CARRINGTGN  & CO.’s  GENERAL  PURCHASING 
AGENCY  as  such  medium  for  filling  orders  for  every  de- 
scription of  goods  wanted  from  New  York,  and  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  of  our  general  and 
local  agents,  recommending  our  agents  to  extend  to  it  all 
reasonable  aid,  by  facilitating  the  distribution  of  its  cards 
and  circulars,  and  making  known  the  advantages  it  affords. 

ADAMS  EXPESS  CO.,  W.  B.  Dinsuore,  Pres’t. 

New  York,  June,  1864. 


We  cheerfully  concur  in  the  above  recommendation  of 
the  Adams  Express  Co. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO.,  Henry  Wells,  Pres't. 

U.  S.  EXPRESS  CO.,  D.  N.  Barney,  Pres’t. 

WELLS,  FARGO  & CO. 

NATIONAL  EXPRESS  CO.,  J.  A.  Pullen. 

HARNDEN  EXPRESS,  L.  W.  Winchester,  Supt. 

KINSLEY  & CO.’S  EXPRESS,  E.  Littlefield,  Supt. 

HOPE  EXPRESS  CO.,  A.  D.  Hope,  Supt. 

BREESE  & CO.'S  EXPRESS,  Stephen  Breese,  Supt. 

N.  J.  EXPRESS  CO.,  George  R.  Dunn,  Supt. 

oocoAnra! 

Burnett’s  Coooaine,  for  the  hair,  has  had  nearly  fifty 
different  imitations,  all  demonstrating  the  great  popular- 
ity of  the  article,  and  its  invulnerability  to  competition  by 
its  increasing  sales. 

ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  HARNDEN'S  EXPRESS, 
No.  65  Broadway.  Sutlers  churged  low  rates. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS 

Have  just  Published: 

THE  LADDER  OF  LJFE.  A Heart  History.  By  Ame- 
lia B.  Edwards,  Author  of  “ Barbara’s  History,”  &c. 
8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN  inthS 
Family,  the  School,  and  the  Church.  By  Miss  Catii-  ' 
arine  E.  Beecher.  12nio,  Cloth,  $1  50. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

For  August,  1864,  Now  Ready. 


TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 6 00 

An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers, at  $3  00  each,  or  II  Copies  for  $30  00. 
Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $6  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  over  100,000. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

le  Copy  for  One  Year 3 00 


Anti  an  Extra  ... 

of  Ten  Subscribers,  at  $3  00  each,  or’  11  Copies  for 
$30  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Terms  to  Advertisers — One  Dollar  per  line  for  in- 
side, and  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  per  line  for  out- 
side Ad  vgff  ifj^iBe££  ea(|h  fjaerjtotj. 

HERS,  Publishers. 
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JOHN  BULL  AMONG  HIS  FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 


TO  THE  STRONG  RELATIONS. 

Austria  and  Prussia.  “ Well,  Mr.  Bull,  what  have  you  tt 
Denmark.  “Oh!  Cousin  John!  von  promised  to  help  me 
John  Bull.  “I  really  can’t:  it  isn’t  in  my  line!” 


TO  THE  WEAK  RELATION. 

John  Chinaman.  “Please,  Sir;  it’s  my  tea!" 

John  Bull.  “Blast  your  Eyes!  Do  what  I say,  or 
(See  Cobden’s  Speeches.) 


BENJAMIN’S  RUPTURE 
CURE  TRUSS  challenges  t lie  world  to 
equal  ii  iu  retaining  and  perfectly  curing 
i 1 1 EiiNiA,  or  Ruitcre.  Office,  1 Barclay 
't,  opposite  i lie  Astor  House. 


FISK  & HATCH. 

Bankers  anti  Dealers  in  Government 
Securities. 

No.  30  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Made  easy  by  every  Agent  who  sella  our  Great  .Xeic  au\ 
II ’underfill  Extra  Earn*  Size  Stationery  and  Prize  p 'ml - 
ages.  $25  can  he  made  in  a lew  hours  hy  smart  agents. 
Greatest  money-making  business  of  the  age.  Each  Pack 
age  contains  large  quantities  of  flue  Writing  Material.-, 
such  us  Paper,  Envelopes,  Pens,  Pencils,  1. lot  tees,  Em- 
blems, Ladies’  Paris  Fashion  Plates,  Designs  for  Needle- 
work, Cottage  Keepsakes,  Household  Companions,  Parlor 
Amusements,  Guide  for  Letter  Writers,  Many  Ways  to 
Get  Iilch,  Gents’  Pocket  Calendars  for  the  Year,  Union 
Designs,  Yankee  Notions  of  all  kinds,  ltecipes.  Games, 
Engravings,  Rich  and  Costly  Presents  of  Fashionable  .Jew- 
elry, etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Ag'nts  guaranteed  $15  per  day.  A 
splendid  Solid  Gold  or  Silver  Hunting  Case  Lever  Watch 
(warranted)  presented  free  to  each  Agent.  Send  for  our 
great  new  circulars  for  1864  containing  extra  premium  in- 
ducements, free.  S.  C.  RICKARDS  Sc  CD.,  102  Nassau 
Street,  N.  Y. 


A Bbautipui,  Knoravf.i*  Gold  Plated  Watcii,  Double 
Cose,  I -ever  Cap,  small  size,  enameled  dial,  out  bauds, 
“ English  Movements and  correct  tiine-keoper. 

A single  one  sent  free  by  mail  in  neat  case,  with  a 
UEADTtKin.  cuain,  for  only  $8. 

A neat  Silver  Watch,  same  as  above,  specially  adapted 
to  the  Army.  Sent  free  by  mall,  for  only  $7. 

Address  CHAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  Importers,  38  & 40 
Ann  Street,  New  York. 


POLLAK  & SON. 

Meerschaum  .'iancfaotuiieks, 
012  It  roadway,  Near  4th  St.,  N.  Y. 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Pipes  cut 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  wi 
ranted  genuine.  Send  stamp  for  C 
cular,  or  $8  for  -ample  pipe. 


Campaign  Medals. 

Of  every  description  now  ready  in  Pin  and  Medal.  Trade 
orders  solicited  and  promptly  filled  nt  Factory  prices. 
Wholesale  Depot  Campaign  Medal  Co., 430  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


^ — U.  S.  Gov.  Artificial  Leg:  Depots, 

rC5S  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
where  the  Government  furnishes  the  U.  S. 
Army  and  Navy  Leg  to  Soldiers  gratis,  or  its 
value  applied  on  the  Anatomical  Ball  and 
Socket-Jointed  Leg,  which  has  lateral  motion  at  the  ankle 
like  the  natural  one. 

DOUGLAS  BLY,  M.D.,  U.  S.  Commissioner. 
For  instructions  address  Db.  Bly,  at  nearest  Depot. 


Don’t  bay  your  Gaiters 
or  Shoes  without  Fog-g-’s 
Patent  Lever  Bncklc. 


Vineland  Lands.  To  all  Wanting:  Farms’ 

Large  and  thriving  settlement,  mild  and  healthful  cli- 
mate, 30  miles  south  of  Piiilad  Iphia  by  railroad.  Rich 
soil,  producing  large  crops,  which  can  now  be  seen  grow- 
ing. Ten,  twenty,  and  fifty  acre  tracts,  at  from  $-5  to 
$35  per  acre,  payable  yitliin  four  years.  Good  business 
op**niug«  fur  manufactories  and  others.  Churches,  schools, 
an  I g >od  society.  It  is  now  the  must  impruviug  place 
i asl  or  We  t.  Hundreds  i r t settling  and  building.  The 
bean  v with  wbicli  the  place  Is  laid  nut  is  unsurpassed, 
l.ette-s  answered.  Papers  giving  full  information  will  lie 
seat  free.  Address  C1IA*.  K LAMMS,  Viu.luiid  l’ost- 
( C’.iro,  Cumberland  County.  New  Jersey. 

. 'root  llejmrt  o'  Solon  Zlobin ‘no,  Agrictt'lural  Editor 
of  the  T.  i jn  ne:  “ ft  is  one  if  the  most  extensive  fertile 
tr  e‘  ■,  in  an  almost  level  position  and  suitable  condition 
/■••  pie  sant  farming  that  we  know  of  this  side  of  the 


They  are  self-adjusting,  and  re- 
quire no  holes  punched  in  the  strap. 
Dealers  or  manufacturers  can  en- 
close Ten  Cents  Currency,  and  I 
will  mail  sample  of  two  patterns. 

FREDERICK  STEVENS, 

. 215  Pearl  Street,  New  Y'ork, 

and 

<58  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Maas. 


GUNS,  PISTOLS, 
<0®,  Military  Goods, 

French  and  English  Fancy  Goods. 

Also,  a full  assortment  of 

Jet.  Coral,  and  Steel  Goods. 

Schuyler,  Hartley  6c  Graham, 

19  Maiden  Lane  & 22  John  Street.  N.  Y., 
31  Rue  du  Chateau  d’Eau,  Paris. 
Sands  St.,  Birmingham,  Eng. 


DRY  AND  GROUND  IN  OIL 
in  several  drab  shades. 

For  English  and  Gothic  Cottages.  Outbuildings,  &c. 
ROBERT  REYNOLDS,  Agent,  No.  74  Maiden  Lane. 


GOOD  STORIES 


CII7ROKEE  MEDICINES. 

Every  render  of  this  pap.r  is  requested  to  send  their 
a hires*  to  u»  for  our  32  page  pamphlet,  givi  ig  interesting 
nml  valuable  information  to  boih  -exes,  male  or  female. 
We  send  it.  in  n sealed  envelope,  five.  Address  Dr.  W. 
R.  MKRWIN  & CO.,  63  Liberty  street.  New  York. 


always  form  a part  of  the  contents  of  the 


Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement,  fiat  of  prices 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars  sen 
fr.e  everywhere. 


They  aie  supplied  by  such  writers  as  Harriet  Prescott.  J. 
T.  Trowbridge,  Caroline  Cheaebrn,  Bayard  Taylor,  Rose 
Terry,  and  other  contributors  of  eminent  ability.  Some  of 
THE  BEST  STORIES 

in  the  langunge  have  been  written  ior  and  published  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Bt*  Subscriptions  may  begin 
with  ring  numb  i:  _zr} 

Terms.  $3  00  a year,  30  cents  n number.  Clubs  at  a 
liberal  reduction.  Addre-s  the  publishers, 

TIC'K.NOR  & FIELDS,  Boston. 


Presidential  i 


M nnfnctnred  and  for 


Having  the  uppearunce  and  comfort  ot  linen,  have  been 
worn  in  England  fur  the  last  two  years  in  preference  to 
any  other  collar,  as  they  are  readily  cleaned  in  one  min- 

To  Military  Men  and  Travellers  they  are  invaluable. 

Price  75  rts.  each ; sent  by  post  to  any  part  of  the  Union 
on  the  receipt  of  90  cents. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD,  387  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Tha  Exquisite  Toilet  Articles  of  the 

SOCIETE  HYGIENIQUE  OF  N.  Y. 

Send  for  a prospectus  as  below. 

Vinaiore  ds  Toilette.  Sovereign  Cosmetic,  Restora- 
v.;  and  Sanitary,  $1  25  and  (5  eta.  per  b>ttlc.  Japon- 
!A,  FOR  THE  Hair,  Elegant,  Certain,  but  only  barin- 
gs restorative,  $1  and  59  ct*.  per  bottle.  IIcilr  Pmt.o- 
IME.  THE  Dei.ioiitkoi.Oil,  75  cts.  Mao- 

J1.1A  PllII.OCu.ME,  THE  1 XQCISITE  Po- 

vde,  75  cts.  One  sixth  off  I y the  dozen, 
your  druggist  his  not  i hese  articles, 
k no  o' In- 1 , hut  r nit  wi  h vour  order 
V CTOU  E.  M AUGER,  115  Chambers 
i , N'.' Y..  sol.-  agent  fur  the  Su-iety,  and 
>u  will  r.ceive  carefully  p icked. 


Hardens  and  invigorates  the  Gums. 

Purifies  and  Sweetens  tlie  breath.  Cleanse*,  Beautifies, 
and  Preserves  the  Teeth. 

fold  hy  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealer*.  Trice 
75  cents  per  bottle. 

HALL  & llUCKF.r.,  Proprietors. 

21S  Greenwich  St,  New  York. 


U.  S.  Army  Agency, 

04  Ble 'fleer  Stro  f,  N.  Y . nppnsPe  Pay  Department. 

All  .er-uris  h viiig  cl.iu.*  :;gii:ist  the  Government 
eho  ,H  pres  nt  Hunt  at  this  utfiia  lor  a juRineiit  atid  p .y. 
m ut. 

Bounty  of  $109  00,  in  the  following  cases  are  now  bring 
pail. 

SOLDIERS  DISCHARGED  on  account  of 
wound*  r c.  iv,**i  in  h itlc. 

VOLUNTEFR3  or  REGULARS  DIS- 
CI! ARSED  after  having  * rved  2 year*.  Payment 
prompt.  Di-ch  rge  can  lie  sent  by  mail. 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE. 

Magnifying  small  i bj  rts  ftuO  inns.  .Mailed  frei 
i-ywh  re  "fur  50  Cents,  or  Three  for  $1  00. 

Address  F.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  B»siou,  Mas 


iN.YORK. 


Remington’s 


Davis  Collamore  & Co. 


Twines  and  Taper.  II.  A.  HARVEY,  84  Malden  Lane, NY Y. 


479  Broadway-  below  Broom?  St., 

Importers  or  fink  Ciiina,  Wkugewood,  Parian, 
e.  Engraved  Glass  lo  order  in  great  variety* 
Colored  stonr  t hina  Dining  Sets. 


/ fTJ  ARraY  AWD  wavy 

Ml  revolves. 

Approved  by  the  Government. 

Warranted  superior  to  any  other  Pistol  of  the  kind. 
AL«o  Pocket  and  Belt  Revolvers.  Sold  by  the  Trade  gen- 
erally. 

E.  REMINGTON  & SONS. 

Ilioa,  N.  Y. 


All  Styles  of  Steel  Collars  My  cents  each. 
Inducement*  to  tin-  Trade.  Samples  mailed  free. 

OTTO  ERNST,  cur.  Bowery  and  Canal  Street. 


grnsstea)  Wm.  Knabe  6c  Co. 

V’fC'TrJ  Manufacturer*  of 

* - » s 1 GOLD  MEDAL 

Grand  and  Square  l lano*, 

IlnVimore,  Md. 

Certiflcites  of  excellence  from 

Thulberg,  Gottschnlk,  Strnkoseh,  G.  Snttcr, 
and  other  1 *iull  ig  a~ti  t*. 

Every  instrument  warranted  for 
FIVE  Yi'A IIS. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVOLVER 


HARPER  & BROTHERS 

Hate  Just  Published : 

FADE’S  SAVAGE  AFRICA.  Western  Africa : being 
the  Narrative  of  a Tour  In  Fquatoiial,  Soutliwe-tern, 
and  Northweatoni  Africa;  witli  Nolo*  ou  ill  • Habits 
ot  the  Gorilla;  on  the  Existence  of  Unicorn-*  and  Tail- 
ed Men:  on  the  Slave  Trade;  on  the  Origin,  Charac- 
ter, and  Capub  lilies  of  ihn  Negro,  and  of  the  future 
Civilizitiun  of  Western  Afvici.  By  W.  Win  wood 
Read.-.,  Fellow  of  the  Geographical  and  Awthropologiral 
fociety  of  l.ondon,  »n*l  Corresponding  Monitor  of  tha 
G*qg;Tiphjral  ^nriety  if  Paris.  With  iUiutrutiuiii  and 
a Mtip.  Svoy  Cloth,  5V. 


No.  44  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Ranker*  and  Deal',  r*  in  all  kinds  of  Government  Stock*. 

U.  S.  7.30  Treasury  Notes, 

convene  1 into  0 per  cent.  Bonds  of  ISSi. 

The  Bonds  oi  New  10-40  Loan  °:t  hand  for 
immediate  delivery. 


Cartridge. 


I*  the  latest  improvement  in  Fire-Arms,  com' i ring  gr  at  power  nml 
offer  tiveue-e,  with  c >mpa"tnew,  durability,  and  emivenl*  nee,  both  for 
operating  and  carrying.  1*  iho  must  effective  Pocket  Revolver  in  ilia 
world. 

I*  loaded,  with  ut  removing  the  cylinder,  with  Central  fire  Water 
I’m, of  Copi'eu  - iiki.i.  Cartridge.  The  Ca**tri  tgi*  i*  Mir.*  fire,  tlm  ►hell  eesllv  i jeoted 
nf  er  firing.  The  cylinder  n v*  r folds.  I*  but  7 inches  extreme  lcngUi.  32-10<>th  bail, 
sis.  shot,  aud  weiybs  but  14  ounces.  For  ala  by  the  tm-li*. 

GUA  A.  UtCliON,  54  Cliff  hri'Ovt,  New  York. 


AGES  I’S  WANTED.  — $50  )K*r  month  guarantood. 

For  t*  rnt*  and  specimens,  address,  with  sunup,  L. 
L.  TODD  & UO.,  New  York. 


Original  from 
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THE  MOWER  IN  OHIO. 

The  bees  in  the  clover  arc  making  honey,  and  I am  making  my  hay : 

The  air  is  fresh,  I seem  to  draw  a young  man’s  breath  to-day. 

The  bees  and  I are  alone  in  the  grass : the  air  is  so  very  still 
I hear  the  dam,  so  loud,  that  shines  beyond  the  sullen  mill. 

Yes,  the  air  is  so  still  that  I hear  almost  the  sounds  I can  not  hear 
That,  when  no  other  sound  is  plain,  ring  in  my  empty  ear: 

The  chime  of  striking  scythes,  the  fall  of  the  heavy  swaths  they  sweep — 
They  ring  about  me,  resting,  when  I waver  half  asleep ; 

So  still  I am  not  sure  if  a cloud,  low  down,  unseen  there  be, 

Or  if  something  brings  a rumor  home  of  the  cannon  so  far  from  me — 

Far  away  in  Virginia  where  Joseph  and  Grant,  I know, 

Will  tell  them  what  I meant  when  first  I had  my  mowers  go. 

Joseph  he  is  my  eldest  one,  the  only  boy  of  my  three 

Whose  shadow  can  darken  my  door  again,  jmd  lighten  ray  heart  for  me. 

Joseph  he  is  my  eldest — how  his  scythe  was  striking  ahead! 

William  was  better  at  shorter  heats,  but  Jo  in  the  long-run  led. 

William  lie  was  my  youngest;  John,  between  them,  I somchqpr  see, 

When  my  eyes  are  shut,  with  a little  board  at  his  head  in  Tennessee. 

But  William  came  home  one  morning  early,  from  Gettysburg,  last  July 
(The  mowing  was  over  already,  although  the  only  mower  was  I) : 

William,  my  captain,  came  home  for  good  to  his  mother ; and  I’ll  be  bound 
Wo  were  proud  and  cried  to  see  the  flag  that  wrapt  his  coffin  around; 


For  a company  from  the  town  came  up  ten  miles  with  music  and  gun — 

It  seemed  his  country  claimed  him  then— as  well  as  his  mother  her  son. 

But  Joseph  is  yonder  with  Grant  to-day,  a thousand  miles  or  near, 

And  only  the  bees  are  abroad  at  work  with  me  in  the  clover  here. 

Was  it  a murmur  of  thunder  I heard  that  humm’d  again  in  the  air? 

Yet,  may  be,  the  cannon  arc  sounding  now  their  “Onward  to  Richmond”  there. 

But  under  tho  beech  by  the  orchard,  at  noon,  I snt  an  hour  it  would  seem — 

It  may  be  I slept  a minute,  too,  or  wavered  into  a dream. 

For  I saw  my  boys,  across  the  field,  by  the  flashes  as  they  went, 

Tramping  a steady  tramp  as  of  old  with  the  strength  in  their  arms  unspent : 

Tramping  a steady  tramp  they  moved  like  soldiers  that  march  to  the  beat 
Of  music  that  seems,  a part  of  themselves,  to  rise  and  fall  with  their  feet; 

Tramping  a steady  tramp,  they  came  with  flashes  of  silver  that  shone, 

Every  step,  from  their  scythes  that  rang  as  if  they  needed  the  stone — 

(The  field  is  wide  and  heavy  with  grass) — and,  coming  toward  me  they  beamed 
With  a shine  of  light  in  their  faces  at  once,  and— surely  I must  have  dreamed ! 

For  I sat  alone  in  the  clover-field,  the  bees  were  working  ahead ; 

There  were  three  in  my  vision— remember,  old  man:  and— what  if  Joseph  were  dead! 

But  I hope  that  he  and  Grant  (the  flag  above  them  both,  to  boot) 

Will  go  into  Richmond  together,  no  matter  which  is  ahead  or  afoot! 

Meantime  alone  at  the  mowing  here — an  old  man  somewhat  gray — 

I must  stay  at  home  as  long  as  I can,  making  myself  the  hay. 

And  so  another  round — the  quail  in  the  orchard  whistles  blithe — 

But  first  I’ll  drink  at  the  spring  below,  and  whet  again  my  scythe. 
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TATTOO. 

The  sun  has  sunk  behind  the  hills, 

The  moon  sails  high  and  wintry  clear  ; 
Her  pale  light  falls  on  twinkling  camps 
That  lie  around  me,  far  and,  near,' 
Near^iike  a village  lit  thgjf^em,/ 

J?or,  like  the  fire-fly’^-ftmu  gleam. 

Ah!  many  a thousand  weary  men 
Are  welcoming  the  restful  night, 

Glad  that  a day  of  toil  or  watch 
Withdraws  its  labors  with  its  light. 
They  but  await  the  evening  call 
That  shall  release  them  from  their  thrall. 

Hark!  far  away  the  sound  begins — 

One  only  lonely  simple  strain; 

Then  fife  and  drum  and  bugle-call 
In  tumult  answer  back  again; 

As  when  one  bird  at  morn  awakes 
A chorus  in  the  woods  and  brakes. 

And  all  is  still  again.  The  ranks 
Have  answered  to  the  evening  call — 
Come,  O fair  goddess  Rest ! and  smooth 
The  rough  beds  of  the  soldiers  all, 
And  Sleep,  with  softest  fingers,  close 
The  eyes  that  wake  to  watch  our  foes. 
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THE  PEACE  BLONDINS  AT 
NIAGARA. 

THE  late  Peace  performance  at  Niagara  Falls 
was  not  very  mysterious.  It  was  simply  a 
movement  of  the  rebels  to  help  their  friends  the 
Copperheads.  It  was  a notification,  to  whom  it 
might  concern,  that  if  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  were  handed  over  to  the  friends  of 
the  rebels,  then  the  rebels  would  lay  down  their 
arms.  It  was  a confession  that  the  rebel  lead- 
ers are  sorely  pinched,  that  they  foresee  disas- 
ter*, and  that  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  have 
us  give  them  by  our  votes  the  victory  which  they 
despair  of  obtaining  by  their  arms. 

The  conduct  of  tho  President  was  simple  and 
proper.  Informed  that  there  were  accredited 
agents  from  the  rebel  chiefs  who  wished  to  treat 
of  peace,  he  consented  that  they  should  visit 
Washington.  But  when  they  confessed  that 
they  had  no  authority  whatever,  the  President, 
in  order  that  there  should  be  no  apparent  justifi- 
cation, even,  of  the  assertion  that  he  had  re- 
fused to  listen  to  overtures  of  submission  from 
the  rebels,  issued  a notice,  to  whom  it  may  con- 
cern, that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  always  ready  to  hear  and  consider  any  author- 
ized proposition  from  the  rebel  leaders  involving 
the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  slavery.  To  this  the  discomfited  and 
self-appointed  rebel  agents  reply  in  a manifesto 
intended  to  represent  the  President  as  an  auto- 
crat and  a despot,  etc.,  and  expressing  their  own 
resolution  never  to  submit  to  conquest,  etc.  It 
is  interesting  to  learn  from  this  paper  that  in  a 
region  where  every  man  between  fifteen  and 
sixty-five  is  dragged  into  the  ranks,  and  ex- 
empted soldiers  are  legislated  back  again  tou 
serve  as  long  as  they  are  wanted,  there  is  no 
military  autocrat ; and  that,  in  a section  where 
the  most  hopeless  terrorism  universally  prevails, 
social  institutions,  established  constitutions,  and 
priceless  hereditary  self-government  are  not  over- 
thrown, subverted,  or  bartered  away.  Mr.  Clem- 
ent Clay’s  letter  is  but  a poor  specimen  of  our 
own  Copperhead  orations  and  editorials.  But 
it  is  not  without  value,  for  it  shows  to  tho  dull- 
est mind  the  perfect  sympathy  in  sentiment  be- 
tween Copperheads  and  rebels. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
authorize  the  President  to  make  any  condition 
such  as  the  abandonment  of  slavery.  Those 
who  say  so  honestly  are  mistaken.  There  may 
be  a question  of  policy,  which  we  think  the  Pres- 
ident has  rightly  resolved ; but  there  is  no  Con- 
stitutional question.  The  Constitution  defines 
treason,  authorizes  making  of  war,  appoints  the 
President  Commander-in-Chief,  and  authorizes 
the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in 
cases  of  rebellion  and  invasion.  There  is  no- 
thing in  any  of  these  provisions  which  deprives 
the  Government  of  the  right  of  exercisiug  its 
common  sense,  or  compels  it  to  lay  down  its 
arms  at  the  will  of  rebels  or  foreign  enemies. 
The  Government  is  the  judge  when  a foreign 
war  is  over  or  a domestic  rebellion  quelled. 
Nor  is  there  in  the  Constitution  or  in  reason 
any  obligation  upon  the  Government  to  connive 
at  its  own  destruction.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  bound  by  every  considera- 
tion to  secure  peace ; and  peace  is  impossible 
while  the  active  cause  of  war  remains,  watching- 
for  its  opportunity.  The  cry  that  the  President 
can  not  constitutionally  require  the  destruction 
of  that  cause  os  a condition  of  peace  is  but  an- 
other effort  of  the  enemies  of  the  country  to  pro- 
long the  war  indefinitely.  When  the  Govern- 
ment was  established  the  cloud  of  slavery  was 
as  large  as  a man’s  hand.  Four  years  ago  it 
was  a tempest,  blackening  the  heavens  and  rain- 
ing fire.  And  now  we  are  told  that  it  is  proper 
to  put  up  an  umbrella  to  keep  off  the  wet,  but 
l:>c'  astitutional  to  erect  nJightnint-rod  to  draw  i 
th<»  tire  harmless  to-  the  Aground.  It  is  idle  to  I 


shirk  the  vital  point  of  the  whole  war,  and  im- 
agine that  peace  can  be  made  with  slavery.  To 
that  point  the  public  mind  has  advanced.  If  a 
truce  should  be  called  and  tho  question  opened 
for  debate,  the  truce  would  Soon  disappear  in 
fresli  cannon-smoke.  Liberty  and  slavery  are 
fighting  for  and  against  this  Government.  Is 
he  a wise  man  who  affects  to  think  that  by  omit- 
ting the  name  we  can  avoid  the  thing  ? 

In  the  following  article  we  propose  to  indicate 
briefly  why  Union  and  Liberty  are  henceforth 
identical. 


LIBERTY  AND  UNION. 

The  war  proves  the  essential  antagonism  be- 
tween Slavery  and  national  peace ; but  it  is  no 
less  evident  in  the  nature  of  things.  Without 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  tho  press  a free  popu- 
lar government  is  impossible.  The  people  of 
the  United  States,  therefore,  in  their  Constitu- 
tion have  forbidden  Congress  to  abridge  either 
of  these  rights ; and  what  they  would  not  sutler 
their  supremo  legislature  to  do,  they  will  not 
permit  to  any  local  assembly.  But  nothing  is 
plainer  than  that  if  Slavery  exists  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  must  be  forbidden.  In 
a city  built  over  a powder  magazine  the  scratch- 
ing of  a match  must  be  a capital  crime.  No- 
thing is  clearer  than  that  if  you  establish  the 
social  and  industrial  system  of  South  Carolina 
you  must  impose  ignorance  and  silence  by  law. 
For  the  system  violates  human  rights,  and  the 
human  heart  and  conscience  instinctively  protest 
against  it.  And  tliis,  consequently,  is  done. 

The  Revised  Statutes  of  Louisiana  of  1852 
enact  that  if  any  white  person  be  convicted  of 
saying  or  printing  any  thing  with  intent  to  di- 
minish the  respect  which  is  commanded  by  law 
to  free  people  of  color  for  the  whites  he  shall  be 
imprisoned  not  less  than  six  months  or  more 
than  three  years.  The  code  of  Virginia  of  1849 
provides  that  if  a free  person  maintain  by  speak- 
ing or  writing  that  owners  have  no  right  of 
property  in  slaves  he  shall  be  imprisoned  or 
fined.  Such  laws  are  perfectly  legitimate  and 
necessary  wherever  Slavery  exists ; but  are  they 
compatible  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  with  the  necessary  conditions  of  any 
free  popular  government  whatever  ? If  It  were 
made  a penal  offense  in  half  a dozen  States  to 
discuss  a banking  system,  or  a school  fund,  or 
the  rate  of  interest,  or  a tariff,  or  internal  im- 
provements, or  distribution  of  the  public  money, 
or  any  question  whatever  Which  involved  the 
common  interest  and  rights;  or  if  in  those  States 
the  mobbing,  expulsion,  and  massacre  of  citi- 
zens who  ventured  to  write  or  speak  upon  such 
subjects  were  encouraged  by  the  State  authori- 
ties and  protected  by  the  national  Government, 
could  peace  long  be  possible  ? If  the  mere  dis- 
cussion of  any  system  or  institution  in  any  part 
of  the  country  be  too  exciting  to  be  tolerated,  is 
not  the  system  or  institution  itself  too  dangerous 
to  exist  ? The  alternative  is  plain.  Either  the 
system  or  popular  government  itself  must  be 
overthrown. 

There  has  indeed  been  an  apparent  union  of 
freedom  and  slavery  in  our  political  system. 
But  it  has  been  only  apparent.  Our  political 
history  for  thirjy  years  has  been  the  struggle  of 
the  two  principles  for  the  mastery,  and  when  it 
was  clear  that  Slavery  was  to  cease  to  control 
it  tried  to  destroy.  The  convictions  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  been  at  war  for  many  a year, 
and  the  actual  resort  to  arms  was  merely  a ques- 
tion of  time.  Thus  the  war  was  inevitable.  If 
indeed  the  Slave  interest  had  not  been  thwarted ; 
if  it  had  been  allowed  to  prevail ; if  tho  princi-  J 
pie  of  the  Lemmon  case  had  become  by  acquies-^ 
cence  the  law  of  the  land ; if  every  thing  which 
it  had  demanded  had  been  yielded,  there  would 
have  been  no  war,  because  the  contest  would 
have  been  decided  without  arms,  and  Slavery 
would  have  been  nationalized  by  the  national 
consent.  But  in  no  other  way  was  the  contest 
to  be  escaped.  Docs  any  honorable  American 
citizen  or  Christian  man  seriously  regret  that  it 
was  not  avoided  upon  such  terms  ? 

There  were  gentlemen  of  political  sympathy 
with  the  great  anti-Slavery  party  who  thought 
that  matters  might  be  arranged.  Mr.  Thuhlow 
Weed  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  example 
of  those  who  thought  that  there  was  some  plan 
by  which  tho  irrepressible  conflict  might  be  re- 
pressed. It  is  surely  not  necessary  to  suspect 
the  honesty  or  the  patriotism  of  such  gentlemen 
whatever  wo  must  think  of  their  sagacity.  But 
what  is  there  in  human  nature,  in  history,  in 
our  own  national  experience,  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  character  and  course  of  the  Slavery  poli- 
cy, which  justified  Such  an  expectation?  A 
truce,  how  much  less  a peace,  was  possible  only  | 
upon  condition  of  some  vital  surrender  of  the 
' principle  and  authority  of  the  Government.  Mr. 
Weed  is  unsparing  in  his  denunciation  of  his 
former  political  friends  for  not  acceding  to  his 
plan.  But  could  it  have  honorably  secured 
peace?  We  have  in  our  possession  a letter 
written  from  the  city  of  New  York  in  January, 
1861,  by  a gentleman  who  calls  himself  in  it 
“an  ultra  Breckinridge  Democrat.”  It  is  ad-  i 
dressed  to  a friend  in  the  South,  who  is  now,  and  I 
has  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  a rebel. 
His  correspondent  was  so  entirely  Southern  in 
feeling  that  he  expresses  an  intention  of  moving 
tq  Richmond  in  case  of  separation.  In  this  let- 
ter are  these  remarkable  words : "The  machinery 


is  all  in  motion.  New  York  will  back  the  plan  of 
Weed  up,  * * * * and  if  the  demands  of  the 
Secessionists  of  Georgia  are  any  criterion , even 
they  will  gain  every  important  point."  Robert 
Toobibs  was  a Secessionist  of  Georgia.  He  and 
his  friends  were  to  gain  every  important  point. 
But  in  that  case  must  there  not  have  been  some 
vital  surrender?  Ought  peace  to  have  been 
bought  for  such  a price  ? We  have  no  wish  and 
no  right  to  think  that  Mr.  Weed  acted  from  any 
but  truly  patriotic  motives.  But  ought  he,  in 
his  turn,  to  censure  so  sharply  his  old  friends 
who  were  unwilling  to  support  a plan  of  pre- 
serving peace  by  which  Mr.  Toobibs  and  his  as- 
sociates were  to  gain  every  important  point  ? 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  Slavery  has  been 
proved  practically  incompatible  with  national 
peace  and  the  American  Union.  Therefore  it 
must  be  abolished.  It  is  a plain  question  for 
practical  men.  Has  any  thing  changed  the  na- 
ture of  the  system  ? Is  it  not  just  as  inconsist- 
ent as  it  was  before  with  the  spirit  and  laws  of 
a free  people  like  ours  ? And  if  it  be  tolerated 
hereafter  under  any  plea  of  conciliation  or  for- 
bearance, shall  we  be  wiser  than  the  foolish  peas- 
ant who  warmed  the  frozen  viper  to  life  in  his 
bosom? 

THE  NEW  CALL. 

In  calling  for  500,000  more  men  the  Presi- 
dent neither  betrays  doubt  nor  apprehension,  nor 
need  any  loyal  man  give  way  to  either  emotion. 
The  whole  force  of  the  rebellion  is  in  the  field 
and  desperately  fighting.  Whatever  may  be 
the  successful  progress  of  our  campaign,  we  shall 
manifestly  require  a force  which  shall  exercise 
a moral  as  well  as  physical  influence  upon  the 
enemy.  For  suppose  that  Richmond  falls,  that 
Lee  retreats,  and  that  Sherman,  intrenched  iu 
Atlanta,  darts  flying  columns  after  the  scattered 
hosts  of  Hood.  The  fall  of  Richmond  and  the 
occupation  of  Atlanta  are  not  the  end  of  the 
war.  Baffled  at  one  point  and  driven  to  an- 
other, the  rebels  will  still  stand  at  bay,  for  their 
leaders  have  educated  them  to  believe  that  they 
are  defending  family  and  honor  against  foreign 
invasion,  and  those  leaders  themselves  have  no 
alternative  but  war  or  exile. 

However  signal,  therefoi|Mur  advantages  may 
be,  we  must  always  remeinler  that  a civil  con- 
test does  not  end  like  a foreign  war.  We  must 
still  occupy  the  points  that  we  recover.  We 
must  still  sustain  the  supremacy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. If  we  had  beaten  every  rebel  army 
in  the  field;  if  Sherman  had  marched  on  to 
Savannah,  and  Grant  had  pushed  through  to 
Raleigh ; or  if  the  forces  of  Lee,  and  Hood, 
and  Forrest,  and. Kirby  Smith  had  been  scat- 
tered, could  we  recall  our  armies,  disband  our 
regiments,  and  put  our  ships  out  of  commis- 
sion?’ Would  the  late  rebel  officers  and  sol- 
diers, would  the  delectable  dames  of  New  Or- 
leans and  Charleston  and  even  Baltimore  be- 
come at  once  our  loving  brothers  and  sisters  ? 
If  our  military  success  in  the  rebel  section  were 
complete,  does  any  good  citizen  doubt  that  mili- 
tary occupation  of  it  must  follow? 

We  are  preparing  for  ourselves  a foolish  and 
disastrous  disappointment  if  we  blind  our  eyes 
to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  war.  If 
we  followed  the  advice  of  the  Copperhead  doc- 
tors to-morrow,  and  agreed  to  separate  or  to 
unite  upon  the  rebels’  terms,  we  must  still  be  a 
military  nation.  If  we  separated,  we  must  main- 
tain an  army  for  the  frontier  defense  and  for  the 
wars  that  would  immediately  ensue.  If  we  unit- 
ed upon  the  rebel  terms,  they,  being  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Government,  could  retain  it  only  by 
the  same  means.  There  is  no  possible  contin- 
gency of  peace  or  war  in  the  future  that  would 
not  require  a vast  army. 

The  President  therefore  proposes  that  we  shall 
have  that  army,  first  to  end  the  active  military 
operations,  and  then  to  prevent  the  chance  of 
their  recurrence.  It  is  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  more  fighting;  to  assure  the  victory  which 
Providence  offers  to  our  hands  if  we  choose  to 
employ  tho  means;  to  secure  and  perpetuate 
peace  at  the  earliest  moment  that  the  call  is 
made.  To  delay  is  to  postpone  peace.  To 
hesitate  is  not  to  force  the  Government  to  end 
the  war,  as  the  Copperhead  papers  are  fond  of 
saying,  for  it  is  not  a war  of  the  Government 
but  of  the  people ; but  to  hesitate  is  to  bring  the 
war  into  our  own  streets  and  to  our  own  homes. 
The  Copperhead  papers  do  not  6peak  for  the 
loyal  people  of  the  country,  who  are  tho  im- 
mense majority.  But,  gratified  and  dazzled  by 
the  steady  progfess  of  our  arms,  eren  loyal  men 
may  sometimes  forget  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
We  can  not  have  too  many  men,  nor  have  them 
too  soon,  for  peace.  Let  every  true  man  go,  or, 
if  that  is  impossible,  see  that  somebody  goes  for 
him.  Then  we  shall  not  only  obtain  peace  but 
secure  it. 
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JUST  WHERE  HE  IS  WANTED. 

General  Joe  Johnston  of  the  rebel  service 
is  a candidate  for  commiseration.  For  eighty 
days  he  has  been  decoying  General  Sherman 
further  and  further  from  his  base.  He  has 
lured  him  on  to  mountain  gorges  and  fortresses 
before  which  he  has  enticed  him  to  draw  up  in 
battle-array,  while  ho  befooled  him  into  flank 
movements,  and  then  the  sly  Johnbton  has 
quietly  withdrawn,  leaving  poor  Sherman  no* 
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thing  to  do  but  to  push  farther  on  and  occupy 
one  town  and  fortification  after  another.  Some- 
times, to  entrap  his  victim-  more  completely, 
Johnston  has  made  a stand,  and  when  Sherman 
came  on,  has  fought  him,  and  after  going  through 
the  form  of  a defeat  has  again  slipped  alluring- 
ly away.  With  consummate  sagacity  every  po- 
sition he  had  fortified  he  abandoned  when  Sher- 
man came  up,  and  with  profound  duplicity,  in 
every  engagement  but  one,  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  bloodily  defeated. 

There  was  no  end  to  the  astuteness  with 
which  he  drew  the  hapless  Sherman  on  from 
Chattanooga  to  the  Chattahoochee  At  that 
point  the  deluded  Yankee  supposed  he  must 
fight.  He  knew  that  it  was  the  most  defensi- 
ble rebel  position,  and  that  the  fortifications 
were  elaborate  and  probably  impregnable.  But 
vainly  would  the  Yankee  cope  with  chivalric 
cunning.  The  old  fox,  Joe — if  he  will  pardon 
such  vulgar  Yankee  familiarity— took  care  not 
to  hinder  a movement  upon  his  right  flank, 
which,  by  not  preventing,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  forced  upon  his  bamboozled  opponent,  and 
stole  away  to  Atlanta.  Meanwhile  he  arranged, 
with  masterly  strategy,  that  there  should  be  no 
sufficient  opposition  to  the  Yankee  occupation 
of  Decatur,  whereby  his  chief  communication 
with  his  capital  was  cut  off,  and  his  investment 
in  the  city  secured. 

This  was  the  crowning  glory  ot  his  campaign. 
He  had  drawn  Sherman  forward  over  mountain 
and  river  all  the  way  from  Chattanooga.  He 
had  surrendered  to  him  half  tho  Empire  State 
of  the  rebellion.  He  had  shrewdly  suffered  his 
army  to  be  incessantly  beaten  upon  a continu- 
ous retreat.  The  wily  soldier  had  finally  shut 
himself  up  with  that  army  in  a city  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  his  cause,  in  which  he  had 
secured  his  absolute  isolation,  and  at  this  tri- 
umphant moment,  at  the  very  time  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  jubilant  testimony  of  that  happy 
family,  the  rebel  and  Copperhead  journals, 
Johnston  had  Sherbian  exactly  where  lie 
wanted  him,  he  was  removed ! If  this  is  to  be 
the  fate  of  rebel  Generals,  who  put  Yankees 
into  the  very  place  where  they  are  wanted,  what 
is  to  become  of  those  who  do  not? 

General  Hood,  Johnston’s  successor,  appar- 
ently wished  to  have  Sherman  exactly  some- 
where else,  for  he  marched  out  and  fought  him. 
But  Sherbian,  agreeing  with  Johnston  that  he 
was  just  where  he  ought  to  be,  drove  Hood  back 
again  with  great  slaughter.  Why  can  not  Gen- 
eral Hood  let  well  enough  alone  ? We  are  all 
agreed,  good  citizens,  rebels  and  Copperheads, 
that  Sherbian  is  just  where  we  want  him. 


A SCENE  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

The  great  field-day  has  come  off  in  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  and  the  Danish  policy  of  the 
Government  is  sustained.  But  a more  foolish 
public  farce  was  never  played.  The  real  ques- 
tion was  whether  England  would  fight  for  Den- 
mark, and  there  were  three  parties  in  the  Com- 
mons— the  Ministers,  the  Tories,  and  the  Rad- 
icals. Yet  of  these  parties  not  one  was  in  fa- 
vor of  going  to  war.  The  debate,  therefore, 
took  place  upon  a secondary  question,  whether 
in  the  measures  taken  to  avoid  war  the  Minis- 
ters had  not  compromised  British  honor  and  in- 
fluence. This  was  a secondary  question,  because 
if  it  had  been  affirmed,  if  the  vote  of  censure 
had  passed,  and  a change  of  ministry  had  fol- 
lowed, there  would  have  been  no  change  of  pol- 
icy. The  House  was  much  excited.  The  great 
debaters  were  up,  and  apparently  lost  their  tem- 
per. The  British  senate  howled,  groaned,  yell- 
ed, and  hissed  as  only  a body  of  British  legisla- 
tors can ; and  finally  the  Palbiehston  Ministry 
was  sustained  by  a majority  of  eighteen. 

In  America  we  have  no  reason  to  regret  it. 
It  is  true  that  neither  Palmerston,  Russell, 
nor  Gladstone  are  friends  of  our  Government 
or  its  cause.  They  would  gladly  see  us  divided, 
and  do  hot  hesitate  to  express  their  sincere  be- 
lief that  we  shall  be.  But  events  have  taught 
them  the  wisdom  of  neutrality.  They  have 
stopped  the  rams,  and  are  not  likely  to  wink  at 
Sebibies’s  getting  another  English  ship  in  which 
to  recommence  his  piracy.  The  Tories,  how- 
ever, are  less  likely  to  have  remained  neutral. 
They  have  taunted  the  American  policy  of  Earl 
Russell  as  cowardly.  Had  they  acceded  to 
power  they  would  have  found  themselves  con- 
strained to  do  something  and  to  keep  some 
promises,  and  our  war  would  have  offered  the 
most  feasible  opportunity.*  They  would  not 
really  wish  war,  for  John  Bull  asks  only  to  be 
let  alone.  But  they  have  used  strong  language, 
as  men  out  of  power  are  apt  to  do,  and  the  ad- 
vantage they  have  thus  given  the  Ministry  was 
skillfully  used  by  Mr.  Layard,  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

The  Tories  had  been  bidding  for  the  Radical 
-votes  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  his  friends.  Mr. 
Layard,  therefore,  turning  to  these  gentlemen, 
and  speaking  of  the  Tories,  said*  “The  day 
that  sees  them  transferred  to  this  bench  will  Bee 
rams  go  out  of  Liverpool.”  The  words  were 
greeted  with  a tremendous  uproar  of  rage  from 
the  Tories,  who  felt  the  mortal  blow,  and  of  de- 
light from  the  party  of  the  Ministry,  whe  felt 
that  tho  Radical  vote  was  secured.  The  tu- 
mult did  not  silence  Layard.  “ Their  highest 
legal  aiithority^lje  gentleman  most  likely  to  be 
Attqriwy-Gfeneral'  if -the]'  come  into  power,”  he 
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roared  over  the  storm,  “is  committed  to  the 
policy  of  the  rams.”  Mr.  La  yard  had  thus 
dextrously  made  the  question  of  censuring  the 
Ministry  a question  of  war  with  the  United 
States.  Disraeli  and  his  haughty  band  were 
outwitted,  and  his  motion  was  lost. 

The  debate  was  much  the  most  important  in 
Parliament  for  many  years  ; for  a change  in  the 
British  Ministry  at  this  time  would  doubtless  be 
the  prelude  to  remarkable  events.  It  is  described 
at  length  in  the  English  papers,  and  very  graph- 
ically in  a letter  to  the  Tribune. 


“ THEIR  TERMS  OF  PEACE.” 

Alluding  to  the  Peace  performance  at  Ni- 
agara the  Tribune  says:  “We  believe  they 
might  have  been  brought  to  set  forth  their  terms 
of  Peace,  and  that  whether  these  were  reason- 
able or  otherwise  the  national  cause  would  there- 
by have  been  sensibly  promoted.  But  we  bow 
to  superior  wisdom — at  least  to  the  wisdom  of 
superiors.” 

The  persons  whose  terms  of  peace  the  Tribune 
thinks  might  have  served  the  national  cause 
were  Messrs.  Clement  Clay,  J.  P.  Holcombe, 
and  George  N.  Sanders,  who  confessed  that 
they  had  no  authority  whatever.  Their  views, 
therefore  j are  just  as  important  as  those  of  any 
other  three  rebels,  and  no  more.  And  how 
long  is  it  since  the  Tribune  incessantly  declared 
that  it  would  be  time  enough  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  consider  terms  of  peace  when  the  reb- 
els authoritatively  expressed  the  wish  for  it  ? 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has  other 
work  in  hand  than  listening  to  the  talk  of  indi- 
vidual rebels  who  Bpeak  for  themselves  and  for 
nobody  else. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  VIR- 
GINIA CAMPAIGN. 

Mr.  Brady,  the  photographer,  has  lately  re- 
turned from  the  army  in  Virginia  with  a series  of 
views  of  the  campaign,  which  are  now  on  exhibi- 
tion at  his  galleries  785  Broadway.  The  series  in- 
cludes the  most  interesting  scenes  of  operations  at 
Cold  Harbor,  the  Wilderness,  Petersburg,  etc.,  as 
well  as  portraits  of  all  the  most  noted  generals. 
The  actuality  of  these  views,  the  distinct  detail, 
and  the  inflexible  veracity,  make  them  invaluable 
to  every  student  of  the  campaign ; while  all  who 
follow  the  army  with  their  private  hearts  as  well 
as  their  public  hopes  will  see  with  curious  satisfac- 
tion the  roads,  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  fences,  the 
bridges,  the  camps,  and  the  streams,  which  are  the 
familiar  daily  objects  to  the  eyes  of  their  loved  sol- 
dier boys. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

“Ocr  Campaign  around  Gettysburg”  (A.  H. 
Home  & Brothers,  Brooklyn)  is  a brief  and  pleas- 
ant record  of  the  marchings,  campings,  and  counter- 
marchings of  the  Twenty-third  Regiment  New  York 
State  National  Guard,  during  Lee’s  invasion  of  last 
summer.  It  is  a faithful  and  graphic  picture  of 
militia  life  in  the  actual  field,  and  the  story  is  told 
with  such  heartiness  and  sincerity  that  it  has  a 
quite  peculiar  value.  It  is  interesting  also  for  its 
description  of  the  condition  of  our  Pennsylvanian 
neighbors  when  the  New  Yorkers  marched  to  staud 
by  them ; and  we  can  warmly  commend  it  as  a most 
sprightly,  entertaining,  and  unique  chapter  of  the 
great  history. 

The  North  American  Review  for  July  (Crosby 
& Nichols,  Boston)  sustains  the  reputation  which 
it  has  acquired,  and  is  sure  to  maintain  under  its 
new  edit  ore.  The  papers  in  this  number  are  all 
thoughtful  and  timely.  Of  the  eight  essays  five 
are  devoted  to  topics  of  immediate  interest — The 
Navy,  Our  Soldiers,  a National  Currency,  The  His- 
tory of  the  Rebellion,  and  The  Constitution  and  its 
Defects.  The  first  of  these  is  by  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  officers  in  the  service,  and  is  full  of 
instruction  and  sagacious  suggestion ; the  second  is 
a touching  and  beautiful  tribute  to  the  character  of 
the  American  soldier,  as  illustrated  in  several  brief 
memoirs  of  our  young  heroes ; the  third  is  a vigor- 
ous discussion  of  the  whole  question  involved ; the 
fourth  is  an  admirable  essay  upon  the  writing  of 
history  and  the  facts  of  the  rebellion ; and  the  fifth 
a forcible  assertion  of  the  duty  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  take  off  blinders,  and  treat  the  Constitution 
as  made  for  the  people,  and  not  the  people  for  the 
Constitution.  The  character  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view permits  an  elaborate  treatment  of  every  sub- 
ject, and  every  man  should  see  every  number  if 
he  wishes  to  know  the  tendency  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  educated  thought  upon  the  great  inter- 
est of  the  country  and  the  time. 

“Revolution  against  Free  Government  not  a 
Right  but  a Crime.”  is  the  title  of  a discourse  by 
Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.D.,  delivered  be- 
fore the  Union  League  Club  in  New  York,  and 
published  by  them.  With  the  noblest  fervor  it  re- 
futes the  calumny  that  the  rebellion  is  to  be  justi- 
fied by  the  principles  of  our  Revolution,  and  de- 
stroys with  a steady  and  skillful  hand  the  suspicion 
that  haunts  some  doubtful  hearts  that  the  rebels 
may  be  justifiable.  Its  clear,  concise,  precise  state- 
ment of  the  true  philosophy  of  this  great  question 
is  adorned  by  the  ample  preparation  and  nervous 
eloquence  of  the  author.  As  a tract  for  army  circu- 
lation it  would  be  most  useful  to  the  good  cause. 

“ Precedents  of  American  Neutrality,”  a reply  to 
the  speech  of  the  English  Attorney-General,  by 
George  Bemis  (Little,  Brown,  & Co.,  Boston), 
is  a masterly  blow  at  the  evasive  and  unmanly  at- 
titude of  England  upon  *jjprik»t*ee.qocijtion.  Mr. 
Bemis  contrasts  the  iflfinMn,  frank,  atuf  manly 


American  policy  from  the  beginning  of  the  Repub- 
lic with  that  which  Great  Britain  has  pursued.  It 
is  an  irrefutable  statement,  of  which  the  excellent 
spirit  is  not  less  honorable  to  the  author  than  the 
skillful  presentation.  This  pamphlet  also  is  worthy 
of  the  widest  circulation. 

“Watson’s  Manual  of  Calisthenics”  (Scher- 
merhorn,  Bancroft,  & Co.,  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia). This  is  truly  a book  that  every  family 
should  have,  for  it  presents  a complete  system  of 
gymnastic  drill  without  apparatus.  It  is  most 
simply  and  intelligibly  treated,  and  the  illustra- 
tions are  so  profuse  and  excellent  that  no  pupil  or 
teacher  can  go  wrong.  The  book  is  beautifully  print- 
ed and  neatly  bound,  and  the  whole  subject  of  vig- 
orous and  thorough  bodily  exercise  is  made  as  at- 
tractive as  it  is  important.  All  the  exercises  men- 
tioned have  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  Watson’s 
Manual  would,  if  properly  used  in  the  play-room 
and  nursery,  as  well  as  in  the  school,  supersede  in 
many  a case  the  medical  manual  which  it  would 
render  unnecessary. 

One  of  the  most  charming  guide-books  for  sum- 
mer travel  is  “ Eastman’s  White  Mountain  Guide.” 
(Edson  C.  Eastman,  Copcord,  New  Hampshire.) 
It  contains  the  most  copious  information  concern- 
ing the  mountain  region,  with  Lake  Winnepesaukee 
and  its  neighborhood,  compiled  and  arranged  by  a 
scholarly  and  skillful  hand.  Let  the  patriotic  trav- 
eler who  wishes  to  pay  homage  to  Mount  Kearsarge, 
ancj  renew  his  vows  to  Washington,  Jefferson,  and 
Adams,  put  Eastman  in  his  pocket,  and  approach 
the  shrine  by  the  way  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee — the 
Smile  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

“ Harper's  Hand-book  for  Europe  and  tho  East,” 
by  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge.  (Harper  & Broth- 
ers.) This  useful  work  has  now  reached  its  third 
year.  The  whole  of  the  present  volume  has  been 
revised  and  corrected  up  to  July,  1864,  with  a large 
quantity  of  entirely  new  matter.  The  remarkable 
success  of  this  publication  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  only  hand-book  of  European  travel  published 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  only  complete  work 
of  the  kind  in  one  volume  in  the  English  language. 
It  is,  moreover,  three  years  later  than  any  other  Eu- 
ropean guide-book,  and  is  the  only  one  revised  ev- 
ery year.  It  give3  a distinct  and  clear  outline  of 
all  the  tours  through  the  principal  cities  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  the  cost  of  traveling  the  dif- 
ferent routes,  the  names  of  the  best  hotels,  a de- 
scription of  the  principal  “ sights"  and  works  of  art, 
etc.  Not  only  will  visitors  to  Europe  appreciate  tills 
work,  but  those  who  have  been  there  will  experi- 
ence much  pleasure  in  ‘ ‘ reading  up”  what  t’tHty  have 
seen. 


REBEL  BOETRY. 

Messrs.  Editors, — In  your  issue  of  the  Weekly 
of  date  July  30  I notice  an  interesting  article  on 
Rebel  Poetry.  But  its  closing  extract,  “ Our  Jes- 
sie,” from  the  Mobile  Tribune,  which  you  commend 
as  “creditable,”  is  most  certainly  a rank,  barefaced 
theft.  I am  not  sure,  but  think  the  original  ap- 
peared in  the  Drawer  of  Harper's  Magazine  some 
years  ago ; at  any  rate,  here  are  two  verses  which 
1 copied  at  the  time : 

“My  Lilia  is  geutle  and  fair; 

My  Lilia  is  merry  and  true — 

Half  dying  with  love, 

I ate  up  her  glove, 

And  drank  my  Champagne  from  her  shoe. 

“O  Lilia  I my  lady!  my  love! 

And  can  such  another  one  be? 

Why  an  angel  might  blush, 

Look  pleased,  and  say  ‘Hush!’ 

If  I kindly  compared  her  to  thee." 

Baltimore,  July  26,  1864.  T.  E.  a 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

the  military  situation. 

General  Grant’s  apparent  Inactivity  appears  to  dis- 
turb the  rebels  with  grave  apprehensions.  A writer  in  the 
Richmond  Whig  says  that  Grant  is  surely  undermining 
Petersburg  with  the  intention  of  blowing  it  “sky-high." 
The  false  report  of  Grant’s  death  appears  to  have  afforded 
them  a temporary  solace.  General  Butler,  who  was  late- 
ly delegated  to  Fortress  Monroe,  has,  at  the  request  of  the 
Lieutenant-General,  been  reinstated  in  his  former  com- 
mand at  Bermuda  Hundred;  at  about  the  same  time 
“ Baldy"  Smith  was  relieved  of  his  command,  and  Mar- 
tindale  was  temporarily  put  in  his  place.  General  Birney 
now  commands  the  Eighteenth  Corps,  Mott  assuming  com- 
mand of  Bimey’a  Division. 

The  siege  of  Petersburg  assumes  no  new  phase  worthy 
of  record.  The  main  interest  as  regards  military  opera- 
tions is  now  transferred  to  General  Sherman’s  advance  on 
Atlanta.  When  Sherman  made  his  extensive  movement 
Hanking  Johnston’s  left  at  Kenesaw,  he  was  obliged  to 
transfer  his  supplies  from  Big  Shanty  Station  to  Alatoona 
Bridge  in  ills  rear,  because  that  leaving  his  own  left  weak 
lie  would  be  unable  to  hold  the  railroad  so  near  to  the 
enemy’s  front;  this  in  part  caused  Sherman’s  delay  from 
June  20  to  July  ?.  Johnston  on  the  5th  took  a position  on 
the  railroad  two  miles  north  of  the  Chattahoochee  River; 
two  days  later  his  centre  covered  tho  railroad  bridge  in 
front,  his  flanks  touching  the  river;  still  later  by  two  dnys 
the  operation  of  crossing  had  been  completed,  and  the  two 
armies  confronted  each  other  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river. 
The  railroad  bridge  had  been  burned  by  tho  enemy.  On 
the  way  from  Kewsaw  to  the  Chattahoochee  about  4000 
rebels  were  taken  prisoners. 

The  successful  passage  of  the  Chattahoochee  River  was 
effected  as  follows : Early  in  the  week  the  Fifteenth,  Six- 
teenth, Seventeenth, Twenty-third andFourth Corps  moved 
up  the  north  bank  of  the  river  some  fourteen  miles,  and 
crossed  without  opposition,  leaving  Hooker  and  Palmer  on 
the  opposite  bank,  with  the  railroad  dividing  their  two 
corps.  At  a proper  time  Howard  moved  down  to  the  right, 
to  be  in  readiness  to  form  a junction  with  the  two  corps, 
and  to  protect  them  while  crossing.  At  noon  on  the  17th 
Palmer’s  corps  commenced  crossing— Jeff  C.  Davis’s  divis- 
ion in  the  advance.  Before  dark  the  Twentieth  and  Four- 
teenth were  across,  with  their  ammunition  and  baggage- 
trains.  At  nine  o’clock  at  night  General  Sherman’s  whole 
force  was  upon  tho  Atlanta  side  of  the  Chattahoochee, 
General  Palmer’s  corps  resting  upon  the  river  upon  the 
Viglit,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Peach-tree  Creek,  and  in 
close  proximity  to  where  the  railroad  bridge  (destroyed) 
spanned  the  stream,  with  Hooker  next  on  the  left,  then 
Howard  and  Schofield,  while  M’Phorson's  three  corps 
formed  the  left  wing,  resting  upon  the  river  some  fourteen 
miles  from  the  extreme  right.  Tho  army  on  the  17th  moved 
to  within  five  miles  of  Atlanta,  their  line  resting  on  the 
northeast  of  that  city  In  the  form  of  an  arch,  the  left  under 
M'Plierson  holding  Decatur  on  the  railroad,  connecting  At- 
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Ilanta  with  the  East.  On  the  18th  Hooker's  Corps  was 
thrown  around  still  further  to  the  left  southwardly,  so  as  to 
fill  up  a gap  intervening  between  M ‘Phersou  and  the  right. 
These  movements  compelled  Johnston  to  fall  back  on  At- 
lanta. 

The  whole  line  ndvanced.  M‘Pherson  on  the  left,  Scho- 
field in  the  left  centre,  Howard  in  the  centre,  Hooker  in 
the  right  centre,  and  Palmer  on  the  right,  the  whole  line 
extending  fourteen  miles. 

On  tile  18th  General  Hood  superseded  Johnston  In  the 
command  of  the  rebel  army ; a policy  somewhat'  different 
from  that  whicli  Johnston  had  adopted  was  then  inaugu- 
rated. On  the  20th  Hood  came  out  and  attacked  Sher- 
man’s right,  making  three  assaults,  which  “ were  bloodily 
repulsed the  brunt  of  the  assault  fell  on  Hooker.  The 
next  day  M‘Plierson  moved  up  to  within  two  and  a half 
miles  of  Atlanta,  south  and  cast,  Blair’s  corps  holding  the 
extreme  left,  and  reaching  to  within  two  miles  of  the 
Macon  Railroad. 

There  are  four  great  lines  of  railroad  which  centre  In 
Atlanta.  Northerly  runs  the  Western  and  Atlantic  road, 
along  which  Sherman  lias  been  pushing  Johnston  across 
the  mountains  for  three  months.  • On  the  east  is  the  road 
to  Augusta,  branching  off  to  Charleston  and  Savannah : 
tho  trunk  of  this  road  was  held  by  M’Pherson  at  Decatur. 
On  the  south  runs  the  Macon  road,  also  connecting  witli 
Savannah ; a short  distance  south  of  Atlanta  it  branches 
off  into  tho  West  Point  and  Montgomery  road.  Witli  this 
road  in  our  possession,  and  our  hold  od  the  road  nt  Decatur 
being  strengthened,  the  rebel  lines  of  retreat  would  be  en- 
tirely cut  off;  Hood,  therefore,  must  fight  or  stand  siege. 
The  engagement  on  Wedneeday,  tlie  20th,  was  very  se- 
vere; it  is  impossible  yet  to  give  the  minute  details. 
Thursday  our  lines  were  pushed  up  close  to  the  enemy’s, 
and  part  of  Atlanta  was  in  our  possession.  The  next  day. 
the  22d,  Hood  mode  another  assault.  The  rebel  army  was 
chiefly  massed  against  our  right.  The  struggle  ended  witli 
Hood’s  defeat,  with  a loss  on  our  side  of  about  2500,  and 
on  that  of  the  rebels  of  about  0000.  General  M‘Pherson 
was  shot  while  reconnoitring.  He  became  separated  from 
his  staff  for  a moment,  and  a rebel  sharp-shooter  shot  him 
from  an  ambush.  On  Saturday  there  was  an  arrangement 
lor  the  burial  of  the  dead  and  the  care  of  tho  wounded : 
this  could  not  have  been  a truce,  as  Sherman  in  the  mean 
while  kept  his  heavy  artillery  playing  upon  the  city. 

Hood's  design  in  making  tlie  assaults  on  Wednesday 
and  Friday  was  to  destroy  our  forces  on  the  right,  after 
which  the  army  would  bo  strong  enough  to  confront,  if 
not  defeat,  the  remainder  of  our  army.  Tho  plan  prom- 
ised a good  degree  of  success.  Sherman's  line  was  four- 
teen miles  long,  and  weak  in  the  centre.  But  the  day 
was  gained  by  Sherman,  through  the  dauntless  courage 
with  which  tlie  separate  divisions  resisted  tho  furious 
charges  of  Hood’s  army. 

Tlie  loss  of  the  mills  at  Rosswell,  which  were  destroyed 
by  Sherman’s  army  in  its  movement  on  Atlanta,  was  a 
severe  blow  to  tlie  Confederates.  In  addition  to  extensive 
flouring  mills,  there  were  large  cloth  manufactories,  pro- 
ducing monthly  30,000  yards  of  cotton  and  15,000  of  wool- 
en goods — principally  for  the  army. 

general  rousseau’s  expedition. 

Directly  connected  with  the  operations  against  Atlanta, 
General  Rousseau’s  late  expedition  Was  an  important  move- 
ment. When  Sherman  early  in  the  year  made  his  great 
raid  through  Mississippi,  Rousseau  projected  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  West  Point  and  Montgomery  Railroad.  Then 
the  plan  could  not  bo  executed.  But  on  the  30tli  of  June, 
when  Sherman  began  to  seo  his  way  clear  to  Atlanta,  tho 
project  was  revived.  Abundant  preparations  were  mudo 
for  the  destruction  of  tlie  ties,  rails,  bridges,  culverts, 
water-tanks,  depot  buildings,  locomotives,  arsenals.  Gov- 
ernment machine-shops,  etc.  General  Rousseau  was  also 
ordered  to  destroy  the  town  of  Opelika,  the  point  of  junc- 
tion of  the  road  from  Columbus  with  Atlanta,  West  Point, 
and  Montgomery  road. 

July  8 Rousseau  started  from  Nashville  with  a force  of  ! 
2700  cavalry,  consisting  of  the  following  regiments  which  I 
were  concentrated  at  Decatur,  in  Northern  Alabama:  ! 
Fifth  Indiana  Cavalry,  Colonel  T.  J.  Harrison;  Fifth 
Iowa  Cavalry,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Patrick;  Second  Ken- 
tucky Cavalry,  Major  Effort ; Fourth  Tennessee  Cavalry 
and  the  Nintli  Ohio  Cavalry.  The  men  composing  this 
force  were  all  veterans,  well  mounted,  and  excellently 
armed.  A thousand  Spencer  repeating  rifles,  firing  eight 
times  and  invaluable  as  a cavalry  arm,  were  judiciously 
distributed  among  the  men.  Two  light  Rodman  guns  were 
also  taken  along. 

On  the  lOtli  tlie  expedition  started  from  Decatur,  takiug 
a southeasterly  direction,  and  after  a march  of  eighty  miles 
crossed  the  Coosa  River;  thence  pushed  ou  to  the  Talla- 
poosa, crossing  whicli  brought  him  within  thirty  miles  of 
tlie  Montgomery  road.  Between  Opelika  and  Montgomery  ] 
this  rood  crosses  eight  streams,  and  the  destruction  of  tlie  1 
bridges  over  these  streams  was  the  great  business  of  the 
raid.  Besides  doing  this,  Rousseau  destroyed  tlie  work- 
shops and  other  Government  buildings  at  Opelika,  and  the 
bridges  between  that  town  and  West  Point  Having  fully 
executed  his  plans,  with  a loss  altogether  amounting  to  no 
more  than  twelve  men,  he  moved  up  the  west  side  of  the 
• Chattahoochee  to  Marietta,  where  he  arrived  on  the  23df 
and  the  next  day  returned  to  Nashville. 

SLOCUM’S  MOVEMENTS  FROM  VICKSBURG. 
Simultaneously  with  the  departure  of  Rousseau’s  expedi- 
tion from  Nashville,  another  started  from  Vicksburg,  un- 
der the  command  of  Brigadier-General  E.  8.  Dennis,  con- 
sisting of  the  First  Division  of  the  Seventeenth  Army 
Corps.  Tlie  command  started  nt  two  o’clock  a.m.  July  1, 
and  camped  that  night  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Big  Black  River.  , 
A day  was  spent  in  constructing  pontoons  ; on  the  3d  tho  j 
march  was  resumed;  Jackson  was  readied  on  the  6th,  and  j 
hern  the  expedition  turned  back  the  next  day,  meeting  a 
email  body  of  the  enemy  late  in  the  afternoon.  An  en- 
gagement enrno  off— a drawn  battle.  Tlie  command  re-  ! 
turned  to  Vicksburg  on  the  9th;  its  movemeut  had  only 
been  a diversion  in  favor  of  Rousseau. 

In  two  or  three  days  Slocum  had  fitted  out  another  ex- 
pedition, whicli  was  reinforced  by  cavalry  sent  by  General 
Waehburne ; its  destination  the  interior  of  Mississippi. 
On  the  17th  Slocum  fell  in  witli  a detachment  of  about  : 
2000  rebels,  under  Wirt  Adams,  near  Grand  Gulf;  he  suc- 
ceeded in  repulsing  them  witli  great  loss.  This  second 
expedition  had  returned  on  the  24th. 

DEFEAT  OF  FORREST. 

July  5,  General  Wasliburne  sent  out  a force  under  Gen- 
erals Smith,  Mower,  and  Grierson,  with  instructions  to 
find  and  defeat  tlie  rebel  General  Forrest.  On  the  19th 
Wasliburne  received  a dispatch  from  Smith  announcing 
thnt  battles  had  been  fought  on  three  different  days  with 
Forrest,  Lee,  und  Walker,  at  Tupelo,  a few  mileB  south  of 
Corinth,  on  tho  railroad  to  Mobile,  tlie  enemy  being  de- 
feated each  day.  Ou  the  15th  Smith’s  rations  were  ex- 
hausted, and  tlie  army  for  four  days  lived  off  the  country. 
On  the  20th  tho  expedition  readied  Lagrange,  witli  a loss 
of  not  more  than  000  men.  Grierson  estimates  tlie  rebel 
loss  to  have  beeu  at  least  4000 — captured  rebel  dispatches 
admit  a loss  of  2400.  2000  prisoners  were  brought  in.  It 
was  reported  that  Forrest  was  wounded  in  the  first  day's 
fight.  The  whole  of  the  Seventh  Tennessee  was  captured. 
FROM  THE  SHENANDOAH. 

It  appears  that  General  Averill,  after  liis  successful  en- 
counter with  General  Early’s  forces  on  the  19th,  pursued 
them  to  tlie  mountain  beyond  Winchester,  where  Early 
made  a stand,  and  after  heavy  fighting  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday — the  rebels  having  in  the  mean  time  been  rein- 
forced—General  Averill  was  compelled  to  fall  back  to  Har- 
per’s Ferry,  bringing  with  him  the  forces  at  Bunker's  Hill, 
and  causing  also  the  evacuation  of  Martinsburg.  The  reb-' 
els  appear  to  have  pursued  him  in  his  retreat,  and  on  Tues- 
day the  20th  ngain  occupied  Martinsburg,  where  they  cut 
tlie  telegraph  wires,  and  commenced  again  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  track  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
ITEMS. 

The  lower  counties  of  Missouri  have  lately  been  troub- 
led by  guerrillas.  Thornton  has  been  engaged  for  some 
weeks  in  recruiting  about  1200  rebel  sympathizers,  his 
design  being  to  get  all  the  plunder  he  could,  and  then 
make  his  way  southward  to  swell  the  hosts  of  tlie  rebel 
army.  Colonel  Ford,  acting  under  Rosccrans,  has  been 
operating  against  the  scattered  detachments  of  Thorntou’H 
desperate  levy.  There  lias  been  great  excitement,  and 
people  from  the  surrounding  counties  have  been  crowding 
into  St.  Joseph.  On  the  15th  Colonel  Ford  burned  Platte 
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City,  which  had  become  a resort  for  the  guerrillas.  Ford 
holds  nil  the  towns  responsible  for  tho  outrages  of  Thorn- 
ton’s men. 

At  Blocksley  Alms-house,  In  Philadelphia,  a great  dis- 
aster occurred  July  20,  caused  by  the  walls  of  the  Female 
Lunatic  Asylum  being  undermined  by  workmen.  Eight- 
een insane  ladies  were  killed  and  twenty  wounded.  There 
were  229  inmates  in  the  Asylum. 

General  Meigs,  to  whom  tho  Secretary  of  War  assignee, 
the  duty  of  selecting  a proper  place  in  which  to  inter  the 
bodies  of  those  who  feU  in  the  defense  of  Washington 
during  the  late  rebel  invasion,  has  selected  an  acre  oi 
ground  on  the  battle-field,  about  600  yards  to  the  right 
of  Fort  Stevens,  and  about  50  yards  from  the  Seventh 
Street  road,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  spot  where 
the  severest  fight  took  place. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


EUROPE. 

A new  pressure  Is  being  steadily  brought  to  bear  on  the 
British  ministry  to  induce  a change  of  policy  in  regard  to 
the  American  war  in  favor  of  tlie  Confederates.  Mr.  Lind- 
sey  gave  notice  lately  in  Parliament  that  he  should  soon 
move  that  England  interfere  to  procure  a cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. A deputation  from  tho  society  for  obtaining  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  waited  on  Lord  Palmerston  on  the 
14th,  but  was  put  off  with  a non-committal  answer.  Ml 
Mason  has  also  had  an  interview  with  his  lordship.  The 
rebel  cotton  loan  had  advanced  to  74. 

PROSPECT  OF  A SEA-FIGHT. 

. The  Sacramento  left  Cherbourg  on  the  13th  inst.,  am. 
joined  the  Kearsarge  off  Dover.  A rumor  was  current  in 
Cherbourg  that  the  Federal  and  Confederate  naval  officers 
have  agreed  to  have  a sea-fight  within  the  next  ten  days, 
between  the  Sacramento  and  the  Niagara  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  General  Lee  frigate  and  a Confederate  corvette, 
which  was  lately  seen  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  on  t ha 
other. 

THE  DANO-GERMAN  WAR. 

King  Christian  has  dismissed  his  former  Ministers,  and 
is  said  to  have  sent  his  brother  to  Berlin  to  propose  peace 
negotiations  on  the  condition  of  Denmark  being  received 
as  a member  of  the  German  Confederations.  This  would 
make  Germany  a strong  naval  Power ; and  it  is  thought 
that  the  plan  will  not  especially  please  the  Emperor  of  the 
French. 


INTEKESTING  ITEMS. 

One  of  onr  soldiers  sends  us  a copy  of  the  Lniversu, 
Magazine  for  the  year  1783,  which  he  found  in  the  house 
of  a prominent  Secessionist  near  Petersburg.  On  the  sec- 
ond page  of  this  magazine  is  a title  involving  a striking 
Hibemianism,  viz.,  “Verses  written  by  a Gentleman  to 
his  Wife  while  he  was  gathering  Rasberries.”  In  another 
portion  of  this  curious  relic  is  an  allusion  to  Philadelphia, 
which  is  called  “ the  first  city  in  wealth  and  arts  in  Amer- 
ica.” It  contains  the  following  statement  in  regard  to 
Edward  Drinker,  of  Philadelphia,  “ who  saw  greater  Rev- 
olutions than  any  other  man  that  was  ever  born:"  “He 
saw  tlie  beginning  and  tlie  end  of  the  British  Empire  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  had  been  the  subject  of  many  crown- 
ed heads ; but  when  he  heard  of  tho  ninny  oppressive  anfl 
unconstitutional  acts  passed  in  Britain,  he  bought  them 
all,  and  gave  them  to  his  great  grandsons  to  make  kitei 
of;  and  embracing  the  liberty  and  independence  of  hi,-, 
country  in  his  withered  arms,  and  triumphing  In  the  lari; 
year  of  his  life  in  the  salvation  of  his  country,  he  died  on 
the  17th  of  November,  1782,  aged  103  years.” 

TuEitE  are  twenty  thousand  song-birds  ot  different  Kino, 
sold  yearly  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Most  of  these  air 
canaries.  The  bird  merchants  go  to  Europe  about  the  !:•’ 
of  August,  and  buy  their  stock  of  canaries,  finches,  black 
birds,  and  thrushes  of  the  Germans,  who  raise  them  for 
sale.  They  come  back  in  September  and  October. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  British  Ethnological  Society 
it  is  said  there  were  placed  “ casts  of  the  skull  of  an  indi- 
vidual at  different  periods  of  adult  life  to  show  the  changes’' 
produced  in  ten  years.  It  is  on  the  same  principle,  we 
suppose,  that  the  two  skulls  of  Dean  Swift  are  preserved 
in  Ireland— one  when  he  was  a boy,  and  the  other  when 
he  was  a man. 

An  officer  in  General  Sturgis's  command  tells  this  story 
of  the  bravery  of  a negro  soldier  during  the  recent  retreat- 
“ Colonel  Bouton,  commanding  the  colored  brigade,  hav- 
ing in  the  heat  of  the  action  got  some  distance  Id  advance 
of  his  command,  was  fiercely  attacked  by  three  rebels,  and 
was  about  to  be  taken  prisoner,  when  a single  colored  sol- 
dier, coming  to  his  aid,  shot  ono  rebel,  bayoneted  the  sec- 
ond, and  with  the  butt  of  his  musket  killed  the  third,  thue 
saving  the  life  of  his  gallant  colonel.” 

A curate  of  a London  parish,  of  most  exemplary  conduct, 
was  accustomed  to  remonstrate  very  freely  with  any  of  his 
people  whose  life  was  not  wliat  it  should  have  been.  They 
wished  much  to  get  rid  of  him,  but  conld  find  no  pretext 
for  complaint,  either  to  tho  rector  or  the  bishop.  They 
therefore  hit  upon  this  cunning  plan : they  drew  up  and 
Bigned  a memorial  to  the  bishop,  setting  forth  the  admi- 
rable character  of  the  curate,  lamenting  that  his  eminent 
worth  should  not  be  rewarded,  aad  earnestly  recommend- 
ing him  for  preferment.  Soon  after,  this  very  living  quite 
unexpectedly  became  vacant,  whereupon  the  bishop,  con- 
sidering how  acceptable,  as  well  as  deserving,  he  appeared 
to  be,  presented  him  to  it,  informing  him  of  the  memorial. 
The  good  man  thanked  his  people  with  tearful  eyes,  re- 
joicing that  they  had  taken  in  good  part  his  freedom  ot 
speech,  and  assuring  them  that  lie  would  continue  all  hie 
life  the  courso  which  had  won  their  approbation. 

Professor  Hind,  of  Toronto,  lately  published  some  cu- 
rious details  concerning  the  nyctalopia,  or  night  blindness, 
prevalent  among  tlie  Montagnais  and  Nasquepee  Indians. 
The  sufferers  from  this  affliction  can  see  perfectly  ns  long 
ns  the  sun  is  up,  but  become  nearly  or  wholly  sightless 
from  sunset  until  dawn.  No  artificial  light  is  of  the  least 
service  to  them,  and  nothing  under  a flash  of  lightning 
enables  them  to  see. 

The  following  angular  paragraph  appears  in  a Parisian 
journal : “ The  origin  of  wliist  does  not  go  further  than 
eighty  years.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  born  in  1772,  was  one  of 
the  most  devoted  adepts  of  this  game.  It  is  to  him  that  is 
owing  that  manner  of  playing,  namely,  when  a person 
holds  a single  card  of  a suit  that  he  at  once  plays  it  out, 
and  which  la  known  by  tho  name  of  ‘ Singleton.’  This 
name  is  derived  from  its  inventor,  Sir  John  Copley  Single- 
ton.  IBs  public  services  will  be  forgotten,  but  his  name 
will  survive  at  the  whist-table.” 

A statistician  has  had  the  patience  to  count  the  nun. 
her  of  words  employed  by  the  most  celebrated  writers.  The 
works  of  Corneillo  do  not  contain  more  than  7000  different 
words,  and  those  of  Molfore  8000.  Shakspeare,  the  most 
fertile  and  varied  of  English  authors,  wrote  all  his  trage- 
dies and  comedies  with  15,000  words.  Voltaire  and  Goethe 
employ  20,000;  “Paradise  Lost”  only  contains  8000;  and 
the  Ola  Testament  says  all  that  H has  to  say  with  5642. 

There  have  been  lately  some  new  and  interesting  dis- 
coveries in  Pompeii.  One  of  those  touching  little  epi- 
sodes which  are  so  full  of  interest  and  give  a living  re- 
ality  to  Pompeii  is  connected  with  the  house  of  the  Faun. 
The  skeleton  of  a dove  was  found  in  a niche  overlooking 
the  garden.  Like  the  sentry,  who  still  stood  as  if  ic 
watch  and  ward  at  the  city  gate,  sho  had  been  true  to  hei 
duty  to  the  last — she  had  sat  in  her  neBt  while  the  burn- 
ing shower  fell  around,  and  beneath  her  was  the  egg 
which  contained  the  tiny  bones  of  her  yet  unborn  young 
one.  Human  nature  never  changes.  The  Pompeians 
had  their  elections,  which  were  soon  to  come  off,  when  the 
city  was  buried  under  the  lava.  Placards  were  found  in 
the  streets  which  remind  ua  of  those  seen  in  New  York 
now  and  then.  Each  householder  had  a favorite  candi. 
date,  and  solicited  tho  votes  of  the  electors  In  earnest 
terms,  painting  his  name  and  qualifications  at  the  sides 
of  tho  house-door  after  the  fashiou  of  our  election  placards. 
“1  beg  yen,"  writes  one,  “to  choose  Capella  for  one  oi 
yon  duumviri."  An  elector  asks  Proculua  to  vote  for  8a- 
binus,  picpilsing  that  fcdunus  shall  vote  for  .him  in  tv 
turn.  3 
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GENERAL  SHERMAN’S  ADVANCE— VIEW  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SQUARE,  MARIETTA,  GEORGIA.— Sketched  by  Theodore  R.  Davis.— [Sek  next  Pack.] 


GENERAL  SHERMAN'S  ADVANCE— GALLANT  ACTION  OK  COLONEL  WALCOT'S  BRIGADE.  June  15,  1864—[Sk«tcked  by  Tiieodoke  R.  Davis.] 


From  Kencsaw  to  Marietta — tho  public  square 
of  which  is  represented  on  the  same  page— the  dis- 
tance is  only  two  or  three  miles.  The  names  of 
the  prominent  buildings  have  been  taken  from  the 
neighboring  mountain  which  we  have  just  described. 
The  town  of  Marietta,  having  a population  of  no 


it.  One  of  the  peaks  rises  some  distance  above  the 
other,  and  for  distinction  the  lower  is  called  Little 
Kencsaw. . The  rebels  driven.  J une  20,  from  Pine 
and-  Lost  Mountains,  contracted  their  lines,  confin- 
ing their  operations  to  the  defense  of  Kenesaw, 
which  they  maintained  for  a fortnight. 


given  a view  of  Kenesaw,  as  seen  from  Pine  Mount- 
ain ; Sherman’s  advance,  July  8,  flanking  the  reb- 
els out  of  that  formidable  position,  enables  us  now 
to  furnish  a nearer  view. 

Kenesaw  is  a double  mountain,  and  presents  a 
bold  eminence  overlooking  the  hilly  ridyes  around 


We  give  on  this  and  the  preceding  page  five 
sketches  illustrating  General  Sherman’s  advance 
on  Atlanta.  Most  of  these— all  on  page  500 — are 
topographical.  We  have  in  a previous  number 
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more  than  two  thousand  souls,  yet  ranks  as  the 
sixth  town  in  Georgia  in  regard  to  size.  It  was 
settled  before  Atlanta.  Prior  to  the  war  Marietta 
College  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  prosperous  in- 
stitutions of  the  South.  It  exists  now  only  in  name. 
The  town  is  almost  entirely  deserted  by  its  inhab- 
itants. 

Turning  now  to  the  next  page,  we  have  an  illus- 
tration of  the  gallant  action  performed,  June  16,  by 
General  Habkow’s  division  of  Logan’s  corps.  In 
the  morning  General  Logan  received  orders  to  move 
this  division  to  the  left,  to  divert  the  enemy’s  at- 
tention from  the  right,  where  an  assault  was  to  be 
made.  It  advanced  at  about  1 o’clock,  with  Will- 
iams's brigade  on  the  left,  Walcot’s  holding  the 
centre  and  Olliveu’s  on  the  right  and  in  reserve. 
General  Morgan  L.  Smith  kept  within  supporting 
distance.  A position  was  carried  by  the  division 
; .3d  several  prisoners  captured.  It  is  to  the  action 
of  Colonel  Walcot’s  brigade  that  the  illustration 
especially  refers.  He,  in  the  most  gallant  man- 
ner, advanced  on  the  enemy’s  position,  and  return- 
ed with  300  prisoners,  Generals  Logan  and  Har- 
row both  grasping  his  hand  in  congratulation.  A 
story  is  told  of  a captain  who,  rushing  past  the  en- 
emy’s rifle-pits,  was  tired  at  so  closely  that  the  en- 
emy’s powder  burned  his  face.  This  doughty  cap- 
tain, it  is  said,  took  several  prisoners. 

Below,  on  the  same  page,  is  a distant  view  of 
Atlanta,  as  seen  from  the  signal  station  in  front  of 
the  position  held  by  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
July  7.  In  the  fore-ground,  at  the  right  of  Lieu- 
tenant Edge,  the  signal  officer,  Bits  General  Ostkr- 
iiaus;  and  standing,  still  further  to  the  right,  are 
Generals  Hooker  and  Logan. 


RETURN  OF  A RAIDING  PARTY. 

On  page  508  we  give  an  illustration  representing 
the  return  of  Kautz’s  cavalry  from  the  raid  against 
the  Weldon  and  Danville  roads.  General  Kautz 
ranks  among  the  first  of  our  cavalry  officers,  and  it 
is  in  a raid  especially  that  his  excellent  leadership 
is  illustrated.  He  was  associated  with  Wilson  in 
the  raid  to  which  allusion  is  here  particularly  made ; 
his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  country  enabled  him, 
however,  to  reach  Butler’s  line  before  Wilson. 
Both  men  and  horses  returned  in  a state  of  great 
exhaustion ; the  troops  were  without  coats — blank- 
ets had  been  left  behind — and  in  many  cases  even 
cats  and  caps  wore  absent,  their  places  being  sup- 
ulied  by  turbans,  female  head-gear,  or  whatever 
came  to  hand.  Some  had  lost  their  horses,  and 
rode  mules ; others,  still  worse  off,  had  to  lead  their 
tired  beasts.  And  thus  ragged  and  weary,  and  pre- 
: enting  the  most  grotesque  appearance,  the  column 
traggled  in  from  the  great  raid. 


IN  THE  TRENCHES. 

We  continue  this  week,  on  pages  504  and  505, 
our  Illustrations  of  the  Siege  of  Petersburg, 

0 ' which  the  artist  gives  a description  as  follows : 

The  army,  although  no  longer  marching  and 
fighting  day  by  day,  is  by  no  means  idle ; earth- 
works, of  much  heavier  construction  than  the  tem- 
porary rifle-pits  thrown  up  on  the  march  from  Cul- 
vepper,  keep  the  spade  and  pick  in  constant  requi- 
sition. The  enemy’s  position,  in  most  instances, 
commands  ours,  giving  them  the  advantage  in  the 
constantly  renewed  artillery  firing  along  the  front, 

.•  nd  superior  protection  for  their  men  from  the  fire 
of  sharp-shooters. 

Take  the  sketch  of  Martin’s  Battery  ; frowning 
over  it,  at  close  range,  arc  the  enemy's  fortifications, 
n;  important  salient  being  prominent,  back  of  which 
may  be  seen  part  of  still  another  line  of  works,  de- 
signed to  make  the  first  untenable  if,  in  spite  of 
.ibattis  and  chevaux  defrise,  we  should  capture  them. 
At  this  part  of  the  lines — on  the  Fifth  Corps — al- 

>ugh  the  cannon  keep  up  a desultory  fire,  by  corn- 
consent  among  the  men  on  both  sides  sharp- 
ting  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  pickets  live 
amicably  near  each  other,  outside  the  fortified 
lines;  ours  even  taking  their  shelter -tents  with 
them  for  protection  against  the  sun.  The  line  of 
battle  lies  close  on  both  sides,  in  the  complicated 
system  of  trenches  called  rifle-pits,  which  generally 
consist  of  two  main  lines  of  embankment  close  to- 
gether— one  in  front,  the  other  behind  the  men— 
and  any  quantity  of  traverses,  as  shelters  against 
cross-fire  are  called.  Across  these  works  the  men 
stretch  their  tents  and  blankets,  life  an  awning,  in 
•picturesque  confusion,  keeping  as  cool  as  the  torrid 
limate — aggravated  in  the  pits  by  the  glare  from 
the  white  sandy  soil — and  the  rebel  mortar  shells 
■will  let  them.  Against  the  latter  rifle-pits  are  no 
protection,  and  the  soldiers  burrow  into  the  earth 
places  known  as  gopher  holes , into  which  they  dive 
with  astonishing  rapidity  when  a shell  is  observed 
by  the  look-out  coming  his  way.  Some  of  the  rifle- 
pits  are  covered  with  boughs,  forming  a continuous 
arbor,  and  giving  increased  protection  against  the 
r.un. 

The  officers’  quarters,  where  exposed  to  danger 
;rom  the  rebel  fire,  arc  often  made  shell-proof,  al- 
though the  Whitworth  bolt  occasionally  penetrates 
in  immense  thickness  of  earth. 

After  leaving  General  Warren’s  front  there  is  no 

1 -Tiger  any  security  against  being  hit,  the  sharp- 
shooters keeping  a bright  look-out  on  both  sides, 
firing  at  -very  one  who  shows  Jiimself,  and  con- 
stantly skimr.-'ng  bullets  at  random,  which  often 
take  effect  upon  neople  unseen  by  the  shooter. 
These  have  all  sorts  of  •’evices  to  protect  themselves 
from  fire,  and  at  the  same  time  make  their  own  shots 
tell.  All  night  the  firing  is  kept  up  with  increased 
vindictiveness,  fort  the  purpose  of  driving  in  the 
working  parties,  wlio  come  out  in  the  darkness  to 
dig  new  works — parallels  and  other  approaches  to 
the  rebel  lines.  The  rebels  work  also  in  improving 
and  adding  to  their  defenses. 

It  was  hard  at  one  time  for  the  army  to  get  suffi- 
cient water,  but  they  have  dotted  the  country  with 
wells,  and  have  now  a plentiful  supply.  Some  of 
the  wells,  after  reaching  a vein  of  water,  arc  filled 
*n  again  around  barfara  plated  ofle  on!  f6p  of  another 


barrels  are  scarce  all  can  not  procure  them,  so  oth- 
ers dig  out  a large  excavation,  with  a flight  of  steps 
leading  down  to  the  water.  In  fact  there  is  a score 
of  different  methods  in  use. 

The  drawing  of  a battery  of  mortars  and  light 
twelves  represents  a salient  on  the  line  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Corps,  which  is  a source  of  great  annoyance 
to  the  rebels.  Lieutenant  Jackson  constantly 
drops  his  shells  among  their  men,  as  he  jocosely  re- 
marks, “to  prevent  the  Johnnies  sleeping  too 
sound.”  They  do  not  fail  tofeturn  the  compliment 
with  shells  and  the  bullets  of  the  sharp-shooters. 
The  mortars  are  fired  without  the  gunner  seeing  the 
spot  he  aims  at.  With  the  aid  of  the  frame-work 
round  the  piece,  marked  in  divers  places  with  the 
positions  of  points  upon  the  rebel  line,  and  a piece 
of  string  leading  from  a bayonet  stuck  in  the  sand- 
bags on  the  parapet  down  to  the  frame,  he  directs 
the  fire  of  the  piece ; and  as  the  shell  is  visible  as  it 
leaves  the  smoke  till  it  falls  into  the  doomed  spot, 
it  is  very  interesting  to  watch  the  practice. 


A BOWL  OF  BREAD  AND  MILK. 

Prosperous!  Yes;  I have  been  prosperous. 
They  call  me  a merchant  prince  I believe,  and  you’ll 
hardly  find  a stronger,  or  a more  respected,  or  a 
wealthier  firm  than  that  of  Berryl  & Bullion.  If 
you’d  like  to  know  what  started  me  in  life,  and  made 
me  first  book-keeper  and  so  on  up  to  junior  partner, 
and  now  head  of  tho  firm,  I’ll  tell  you.  A bowl  of 
bread  and  nfllk.  It’s  a fact.  A bowl  of  bread  and 
milk  and  a girl-baby. 

I was  born  in  a quaint  little  country  place,  in 
Greene  county,  New  York,  not  far  from  the  Hud- 
son, and  where  you  could  see  the  purple  peaks  of 
tho  Catskills,  with  snow  at  the  very  top  nearly  all 
the  year  round — as  though,  I used  to  think,  old  Win- 
ter made  his  habitation  there,  and  kept  his  favorite 
temperature  for  himself  while  the  other  seasons  had 
their  way  with  the  earth  below.  It  was  a pretty 
place,  and  we  had  a church,  and  a school-house,  and 
a store,  and  one  doctor  who  could  not  have  afforded 
to  live  in  such  a healthy  place  if  he  had  not  already 
made  his  fortune  in  New  York.  Our  home  was  a 
farm-house  some  miles  away  from  the  village,  and 
lonely  enough  in  the  winter  time,  when  bad  roads 
and  deep  snows  kept  us  away  from  church  some- 
times for  weeks  together.  But  it  was  beautiful  in 
summer,  when  the  golden  corn  stood  in  the  fields, 
and  tho  little  orchard  was  bright  with  fruit  and 
blossoms,  and  the  great  grape-vine  shaded  the 
whole  porch ; and  even  at  the  coldest  and  loneliest 
we  were  never  unhappy.  We  were  all  and  all  to 
each  other — father  and  mother,  and  I and  brother 
Will — and  lived  a life  of  our  own,  partly  in  books 
and  partly  in  dreamland,  which  we  knew  well  enough 
no  one  else  would  comprehend.  We  had  a library, 
such  as  it  was ; the  books  were  mostly  old,  and  had 
covers  of  calico  which  mother  had  sewed  on  them 
to  hide  the  disreputable  broken  leather  and  tarnished 
gilding;  and  they  were  nearly  all  romances,  save  a 
History  of  England,  a Mythology  with  long  crooked 
s’s,  and  some  books  of  poetry. 

. There  were  works  by  Miss  Porter  and  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe ; novels  in  nine  volumes,  which  followed  a 
lovely  heroine  and  a too  susceptible  young  noble- 
man along  a course  of  true-love  which  certainly  ran 
any  thing  but  smoothly.  Separated  them  apparent- 
ly forever  at  least  a dozen  times,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  ninth  volume  always  reunited  and  married  them. 

“The  Horrors  ofOkendale  Castle,”  “The  Chil- 
dren of  the  Abbey,”  “ Camilla, Pamela,”  “Thad- 
deus  of  Warsaw,”  and  goodness  knows  what  besides. 
We  read  them  all,  and  cried  over  them  together, 
and  rejoiced  at  the  joyful  consummation,  and  ab- 
solutely went  to  the  weddings,  so  vividly  were  they 
brought  before  us  by  the  pages  over  which  we  pored , 

We  sat  up  all  night  once  to  be  made  quite  sure 
that  Elfrida  Rosabell  would  ultimately  discover  that 
the  young  Sir  Godfrey  was  not  a villain,  and  had 
honorable  intentions ; and  neighbor  Boggs,  of  the 
mill,  sent  over  next  morning  to  inquire  whether  any 
one  was  “ sick  or  dead  to  our  house,  cause  he  seen 
a light  late  as  three  o’clock  a night  in  tho  sottin'- 
room  windy.” 

After  that  we  closed  the  shutters  early. 

When  we  were  not  reading  generally  around  the 
supper-table  we  used  to  talk  of  what  we’d  do  when 
we  were  rich.  Wo  spent  a good  many  fortunes  in 
imagination,  but  the  reality  was  a good  way  oft'  yet, 
for  both  ends  could  only  just  be  made  to  meet  every 
year,  and  there  never  was  a dollar  to  spare  for  any 
thing.  Only  my  mother’s  indefatigable  thread  and 
needle  kept  us  respectable  for  Sundays.  On  week 
days  we  worked  on  the  farm  in  any  thing.  Our 
ground  was  poor,  and  there  was  not  a great  deal  of 
it.  Besides,  father  was  not  brought  up  a farmer, 
and  never  had  what  the  neighborhood  called  luck. 
Old  Farmer  Pratt  used  to  say  he  had  “ far  too  much 
book-larnin'  to  growr  potatoes,”  and  perhaps  he  was 
right.  There  were  men  who  could  just  read  who 
made  money  with  fewer  acres,  and  father  who,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all,  “ knew  Latin,”  could  just 
feed  and  clothe  his  little  family.  But  he  did  that, 
and  was  thankful.  I was  sixteen  before  I heard  the 
story  of  his  past  life.  How  ambitious  he  had  been, 
and  how  he  had  failed  while  less  talented  men  arose 
above  him,  and  how,  at  thirty,  he  had  said  to  my 
fhother:  “Alice,  I meant  to  bo  a great  man  for 
your  sake,  and  a rich  one.  I can  only  be  a poor 
farmer  now;  will  you  have  me  as  i am  ?”  And  she 
who  had  loved  him  all  along  said  “ Yes.”  And  so 
for  years  they  had  led  this  peaceful  life  of  daily  toil 
and  nightly  reading,  varied  only  by  church-going 
on  the  Sabbath,  or  some  neighboring  apple-paring, 
or  corn-husking,  or  quilting ; and  though  their  boys 
were  grown  up  they  were  two  lovers  still. 

But  you  know  the  serpent  made  his  way  into 
Eden*  and  ever  since  there  has  always  been  some 
evil  thing  ready  to  creep  in  where  people  are  good 
and  happy.  Satan  came  to  us  in  the  shape  of  a 
middle-aged  man,  with  black  whiskers,  in  diffi- 
culties. 

He  owed  some  one  something,  and  had  probably 
done  some  rascally  thing  or  other ; for  he  was  very 
much  afraid  of  being  seen,  and  hid  at  our  house  for 
jveelp  together  during  one  autumn. 

AN 


He  represented  himself  as  a persecuted  angel, 
and  was  sheltered  and  sympathized  with,  and  made 
much  of,  as  though  he  were  one  in  reality.  At 
last  he  asked  a particular  favor  of  his  old  friend 
and  college  chum — onty  a signature — a mere  form ; 
but  it  would  start  him  in  life  again,  and  those  fel- 
lows insisted  on  it.  The  signature  was  given ; and 
six  months  from  that  time  my  father  found  him- 
self a ruined  man.  Almost  every  thing  was  gone : 
the  house — the  farm — only  a little  corner  where  a 
neglected  cabin  stood  on  a little  triangular  patch 
of  ground — some  bits  of  furniture,  and  our  books, 
too  old  to  be  of  value  to  others,  remained  to  us. 
My  mother  bore  it  bravely ; but  one  bitter  day — 
bitter  alike  in  its  winter  cold  and  in  what  it  brought 
to  us — my  father  lay  dead  upon  the  door-stone. 
Coming  home  in  the  gray  twilight  he  dropped  there 
without  a word  or  groan.  Tho  doctor  said,  “It 
was  his  heart and  my  mother  answered,  sobbing, 
“ Yes,  his  heart  was  broken.”  They  buried  him  in 
the  old  church-yard  when  the  snow  lay  piled  on 
the  stones  and  quite  hid  the  mounds  above  which 
they  arose.  And  we  three  envied  him ; we  longed 
so  to  lie  down  beside  him.  ThS  world  seemed  a 
great  desert,  for  he  had  been  all  to  u» 

For  days  we  did  little  but  weep  together  over  the 
fire  in  our  little  cabin.  But  one  morning  I started 
up.  “I  am  a man!”  I cried.  “ Shall  I be  idle  while 
we  all  starve?  Mother,  I’ll  go  to  New  York,  and 
begin  to  work  in  earnest." 

“ You  alone  in  New  York  !”  Tho  great  fear  that 
was  in  the  thought  drove  my  mother's  tears  away. 

“I  am  seventeen,”  I said,  “and  I am  tall,  and 
look  two  or  three  years  more  than  my  age.” 

“Yes,  your  father  was  proud  of  your  being  so 
well  grown,”  said  my  mother,  and  she  wept  again. 
But  I sat  down  beside  her,  and  told  her  of  my 
plans,  and  of  my  secret.  Will  was  old  enough  to 
do  all  that  could  be  done  about  the  little  place,  and 
I had  written  a book ! 

“A  book!”  Astonishment  swept  every  other 
feeling  from  my  mother's  mind  for  the  moment. 
“You  write  a book,  my  child!  but  it  can  not  be 
worth  reading.” 

“You  shall  read  it,”  I said;  and  I brought  it 
from  the  hiding-place  where  it  had  rested  in  my 
trunk,  and  laid  it  in  her  lap. 

She  read  it,  and  the  verdict  was  a mother’s. 

1 ‘ I never  thought  to  take  so  much  comfort  again,  ” 
she  said.  “I  cried  over  that  book  all  night.  It’s 
as  good  as  one  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe’s,  Harry.” 

After  that  she  did  not  oppose  my  departure,  but 
mended  my  clothes,  and  put  on  missing  buttons, 
and  packed  up  the  little  brown  valise  as  a matter 
of  course. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  one  Monday  morning  I 
set  forth,  with  my  valise  in  my  hand,  to  New  York 
city  to  seek  a publisher  and  make  my  fortune. 
Mother  cried  and  kissed  me,  and  dried  her  tears  to 
make  sure  the  gingerbread  had  been  packed  up, 
and  promised  not  to  cry  again,  and  watched  us  out 
of  sight,  with  the  tears  rolling  down  her  face. 

I say  watched  us,  for  Will  went  with  me  as  far 
as  the  store,  whence  the  stage  started,  and  on  the 
way  took  an  oath  that  some  way  he  would  get  a 
living  for  mother  out  of  that  comer  lot.  ‘ ‘ I’ll  do 
it,  Harry,”  he  said,  “or  die;”  and  his  eyes  shone 
as  he  spoke  like  two  diamonds.  We  were  not 
ashamed  to  embrace  each  other,  or  to  cry  a little, 
and  so  we  parted. 

At  that  time  a lumbering  stage  made  the  journey 
to  New  York ; and  a hard  time  of  it  we  had  that 
day,  with  bad  roads  and  biting  cold,  and  at  dusk  a 
sleety  rain,  winch  shrouded  the  great  city  from  my 
view  as  I entered  it.  That  night  I supped  and 
slept ; it  was  enough  for  me.  But  the  next  morn- 
ing came  thoughts  of  my  book  and  the  publishers 
— that  book  which  had  been  pronounced  “as  good 
as  Mrs.  Radclitt'e’s.” 

Shall  I ever  forget  the  contemptuous  “ We  don't 
meddle  with  such  affairs  as  that  of  yours  here, 
young  man'”  of  that  first  stout  publisher  in  glass- 
es; or  the  sneering,  “Thank  you,  it  wouldn’t  an- 
swer!” from  the  slender  perfumed  exquisite  whose 
sanctum  I penetrated?  But  they  had  not  read 
“Angelica;  or,  Parted  and  Reconciled.”  They 
were  brutal ; they  refused  to  recognize  talent ; that 
was  all.  At  last  I found  a gentleman  (he  had  been 
to  dinner,  and  had  wine  after  it)  who  said,  blandly, 
“ Leave  the  manuscript,  my  young  friend  ; we  will 
read  it.”  And  I went  up  to  the  Seventh  Heaven 
forthwith.  1 shook  his  hand,  and  thanked  him, 
and  went  back  to  where  I put  up. 

I called  in  a week.  Mr.  Bullman  was  not  in. 
A day  or  tw'O  later  he  neither  remembered  me  nor 
my  manuscript.  He  had  not  been  to  dinner,  and 
was  not  genial  that  day.  There  was  a little  clerk 
in  the  room — an  old  man  with  a kind  face.  He 
came  forward  and  whispered  something,  “Ay,” 
said  Mr.  Bullman,  in  reply;  “it  may  be  in  tho 
waste  paper  basket.”  And  forthwith  out  came  the 
basket,  and  I saw  a red  string  I knew  well,  for  it 
came  from  my  mother's  work-bag. 

“ Yours?”  said  Mr.  Bullman. 

“Yes,  Sir,  mine.” 

“Ah!  Take  it." 

“ Have  you  read  it,  Sir?”  I hazarded. 

“Oh  dear,  no,  of  course  not.” 

That  was  all;  it  was  enough.  I went.  In  a 
kind  of  dizzy  haze  I staggered  out  into  the  street. 
I wanted  to  hide  somewhere  and  cry,  and  forgot  to 
notice  the  sign-boards  as  I went  on.  Consequently 
I soon  lost  myself;  soon,  also,  found  myself  in  a 
shabby,  disreputable-looking,part  of  the  city,  where 
there  were  lounging  men  in  dirty  finery,  and  tipsy 
women  and  barefooted  children  with  gin-bottles  in 
their  bony  hands.  A youth  of  my  own  age  stood 
at  the  door  of  a comer  grocery,  and  to  him  I ad- 
dressed myself; 

“ Will  youttell  me  the  way  to Street?" 

It  was  very  friendly  of  the  boy  to  go  with  me  a 
little  way — to  keep  so  close  beside  me,  and  pat  me 
in  such  sociable  fashion  on  my  shoulder  when  we 
parted.  The  very  thought  of  his  kindness  brought 
tears  into  my  eves.  I put  my  hand  in  my  pocket 
for  my  handkerchief  to  wipe  them  away.  It  was 
gone.  So  was  my  purse,  with  every  cent  I pos- 
sessed in  it.  I sat  down  on  a step  near  by  abso- 
lutely faint  with  terror. 


To  the  country  youth  of  seventeen  the  city  seem- 
ed so  wide  and,  cruel.  That  great  Broadway  was 
to  me  “a  stony-hearted  step-mother.” 

It  was  after  dark  when  I reached  the  place  I 
called  home  for  the  time,  and  told  my  story'  to  my 
landlady.  She  had  sons  of  her  own,  but  she  had 
no  pity  on  me.  I went  from  her  house  that  night,, 
and  left  my  brown  portmanteau  and  the  bits  of 
clothes  in  it  behind  me,  amidst  her  vixenish  vows 
that  “ She’d  not  be  cheated — not  she — by  any  trump- 
ed-np  story.” 

Do  you  know  where  I slept  that  night?  On  a 
bench  in  the  City  Hall  Park.  And  there  was  no 
breakfast  ready  in  the  morning  at  that  hotel. 

All  day  I tried  for  work— as  shopman,  as  helper, 
any  where  where  strong  arms  were  needed ; no  one 
wanted  me.  At  noon,  starved  and  weary,  a baker 
brushing  by  mo  with  his  basket  of  warm  loaves  al- 
most made  me  faint.  But  I went  on  still  asking 
at  stores  and  factories,  even  at  the  doors  of  private 
dwellings,  for  work,  and  finding  none.  At  seven, 
so  anxious  was  I for  food,  that,  seeing  a load  of 
wood  at  the  door  of  a plain  house.  I asked  for  the 
job  of  sawing  and  splitting  it.  The  woman  shook 
her  head. 

“ I’ll  do  it  for  my  supper,”  I said,  pleadingly. 

1 1 A great,  healthy  young  man  like  you  oughtn’t  to 
need  supper  as  bad  as  that,”  she  said,  and  slammed 
the  door  in  my  face.  Then  I heard  her  call  within, 

“ Biddy,  watch  the  cellar-door,  there’s  a straggler 
outside.”  A thought  of  my  mother  and  of  home 
came  over  me.  What  would  she  have  said  could 
she  have  seen  me  then  ? How  would  her  face  have 
looked?  I was  very  glad  she  could  not  know  what 
I endured.  Poor  though  we  had  been,  I had  never 
guessed  what  cold  and  starvation  could  be  before. 

I left  the  door  before  which  I had  been  standing 
and  wandered  on,  wondering  whether  I could  bring 
myself  to  beg  for  food.  Death  would  have  been 
preferable,  but  mother  and  Will — I had  no  right  to 
leave  them  if  God  would  let  me  stay.  On  either 
hand  were  stores  and  dwellings  brightly  lighted. 
Windows  where  dainty  pastry,  and  jellies,  and  con- 
fectionery were  set  forth.  Others  still,  where  heaps 
of  gold,  and  silver,  and  crisp  bank-notes  were  spread 
on  green  baize ; still  others,  through  the  white  cur- 
tains of  which  I could  see  family  groups  gathered 
around  bright  fires  or  cozy  tea-tables.  #A11  seemed 
happy  save  myself.  It  is  always  so  when  we  are 
wretched. 

On  I went — I could  stop  at  none  of  these  bright 
places — and  at  last  I turned  down  a side-street  full 
of  handsome  old-fashioned  houses,  with  low  door- 
steps and  windows  on  the  first  floor,  which  were  on 
a level  with  the  eye  of  a man  standing  in  the  street. 
This  street  was  darker  than  the  busy  one  from  which 
I had  turned.  I walked  on  counting  the  doors,  re- 
solving that  at  the  third  or  the  fourth  I would  begin 
to  beg — failing  to  keep  the  promise  I made  myself 
every  time.  At  last  before  me  arose  a dwelling 
larger  than  the  rest.  From  the  low  window  a light 
shone  out,  sending  a warm  gleam  upon  the  frosty 
pavement.  The  curtain  was  looped  back  and  I 
could  see  the  room  within.  A great  dining-table, 
covered  with  white  damask,  and  at  one  end  of  it  a 
little  girl  of  seven,  with  long  golden  curls  sweeping 
to  her  waist,  and  what  looked  like  a bowl  of  bread 
and  milk.  Near  her  stood  a servant-woman.  It 
was  a pretty  picture.  I thought  I had  never  6een  • 
so  lovely  a child  or  such  a pleasant  room.  Listen- 
ing, I presently  heard  the  servant’s  voice: 


Miss  Rose,  your  pa  and  ma  won’t  be  home  for 
ever  so  long,  and  they  said  you  were  to  eat  your 
supper  and  go  to  bed.  What  is  the  matter  ?’’ 

“ I want  some  jam,”  said  the  child,  “and  dolly. 
Dolly  will  be  half-starved.” 

“ Chany  dolls  don’t  get  hungry,  Miss  Rose,”  said 
the  girl. 

“ Mine  does,”  said  the  child,  “and  sleepy.  Please 
bring  her  night-gown  and  cap,  so  that  I can  undress 
her  where  it  is  warm." 

“What  a queer  child  you  are!”  said  the  girl. 
“ Well,  I’ll  get  the  jam  and  your  doll,  and  then 
j'ou  will  go  to  bed,  Miss  Rose.” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  child;  and  the  girl  left.  her. 

Then  I perceived  that  a crack  of  the  window  had 
been  left  open — perhaps  by  accident,  and  perhaps 
because  the  room  was  overheated.  I longed  for  a 
little  of  that  pleasant  warmth.  I raised  the  sash 
farther  from  without,  standing  on  a projecting  stone 
ornament  below.  As  I did  so  the  frame  made  a 
creaking  sound,  and  the  child  looked  around,  not 
fearfully,  but  with  a bright,  bold  look  that  told  she 
was  not  easily  alarmed  by  trifles.  Then  a thought 
came  into  my  mind.  To  beg  of  this  child  would 
not  be  so  bitter  a humiliation.  I thrust  my  head 
through  the  aperture  and  called  to  her  by  the  name 
the  servant  had  said. 

“Miss  Rose.” 

The  child  saw  my  face  now,  she  heard  my  voice, 
and  came  down  from  her  high  scat.  Half-way  she 
paused,  putting  back  her  hair  with  her  little  hand, 
and  looking  at  me  wonderingly  with  her  blue  eyes. 

“I  don’t  know  j'ou,”  she  said.  “Who  are  you? 
What  do  you  want  ?” 

“I  am  some  one  who  is  hungry,”  I said.  “I 
want  something  to  eat.” 

“Hungry?”  she  said.  “You  must  have  some- 
thing to  eat  right  away ;”  and  then  turned  on  her 
little  toes  and  pattered  to  the  table,  whence  she 
lifted  the  great  china  bowl  of  bread  and  milk  with 
both  baby  hands.  She  set  it  upon  the  sill,  and 
perching  on  a chair,  to  my  utter  astonishment, 
said,  with  an  air  of  command,  “Now  open  your 
mouth  and  I'll  feed  you.” 

She  had  been  used  to  feeding  and  petting  the  kit- 
ten that  purred  upon  the  rug,  and  treated  me  in  the 
same  way.  I understood  that  at  once ; but  I obeyed. 
I opened  ray  mouth ; and  I outside  of  the  window, 
with  elbows  on  the  sill,  she  within,  perched  on  the 
seat  of  a chair,  that  baby  fed  me  with  bread  and 
milk.  It  amused  her.  She  laughed  mcrrilj'.  Now 
and  then  she  patted  me  on  the  head.  For  mj'  own 
part  I hardly  knew  whether  I wondered  most  at 
myself  or  her.  • 

The  bowl  was  emptied  not  slowly ; and  then  I 
caught  the  baby  hands  in  mine  and  kissed  them. 

I said—11  never  cease 

to  pray  Tor  you— never — ” 
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But  the  words  died  on  my  lips,  for  a strong  hand 
touched  my  shoulder,  and  a voice,  in  which  mer- 
riment and  anger  mingled,  uttered  in  my  car, 
“ Hullo— come  down,  and  let  me  soo  who  you 
are  ?” 

Who  I was ! The  next  moment  I did  not  know 
myself,  for  I had  fallen  insensible  to  the  ground. 

“ Talk  of  novels !”  said  the  senior  partner,  break- 
ing off.  “Real  life  is  stranger.”  The  man  who 
spoke  to  me  was  little  Rose’s  father.  That,  of 
course,  you  guess;  but  you  can  not  guess — for  it 
astonished  me,  I tell  you — how  he  was  also  my 
dear,  dead  father’s  dearest  friend,  come  back  from 
a far-off  State,  where  he  had  been  living  a long 
while,  and  a prosperous  merchant  in  the  city. 

They  found  me  out  by  letters  in  my  pocket ; for, 
you  see,  they  thought  I was  dead — and  I was  pret- 
ty near  it. 

So  when  I came  to  myself  there  were  friends 
around  me ; and  they  told  me  to  have  no  fear,  but 
to  trust  in  them  to  help  me,  and  I did. 

When  I wrote  to  mother  I told  her  that  I had 
not  become  a successful  author,  but  that  I was  a 
promising  book-keeper  in  the  firm  of  Bullion  & Co. 
A year  after,  she  and  Will  came  to  New  York  to 
live.  Thank  God,  they  are  both  living  still ! 

As  for  myself,  you  know  dear  little  Rose  was  my 
first  friend ; and  I could  not  forget  the  night  when 
she  fed  me  with  her  little  hands,  and  saved  me 
from  starving  to  death,  I believe. 

I loved  her  dearly ; and  I watched  her  .grow  up 
from  a bright  bud  to  a sweet  blossom,  loving  her 
more  and  more  every  day. 

In  ten  years  she  was  seventeen  and  I twenty- 
seven,  and  the  junior  partner  of  our  firm.  And 
one  day — one  evening  rather — I went  up  to  the  old 
house  — the  one  through  whose  open  window  I 
leaned  that  evening— and  there,  by  that  same  sill, 
inside  though,  I asked  her  a question,  and  she  said 
“ Yes.” 

What  the  question  was  you  can  easily  guess, 
for  she  is  my  wife  now,  and  has  been  for  thirty 
years,  so  that  our  little  grand-daughter  is  exactly 
what  Rose  was  when  she  fed  me  with  bread  and 
milk. 

I’m  senior  partner  now,  and  this  house  is  the  one 
Bhe  lived  in  then.  I promised  the  old  gentleman 
we’d  live  here,  and  we  have  done  so.  As  for  my 
novel.  Did  I tell  you  the  roll  of  MS.  was  gone 
that  night,  and  I never  knew  what  became  of  it  ? 
But  the  other  night  Sam,  my  butler,  had  been 
down  cellar  hunting  up  some  old  wine  put  there 
years  ago,  and  he  found  something  lying  among 
the  rubbish  at  one  end,  and  brought  it  to  me. 
Upon  my  word  I could  have  wept  when  I saw  the 
dingy  parcel.  It  was  my  old  novel — “Angelica; 
or,  Parted  and  Reconciled.” 

The  rats  had  spared  it  for  a wonder,  and  though 
it  was  mouldy  and  dirty  I managed  to  read  it. 

My  dear  friend,  it  was  the  most  unmitigated 
trash  that  ever  disgraced  paper,  and  if  a boy  in  my 
office  were  to  spell  so  badly  I’d  dismiss  him. 

I never  let  any  one  see  it  except  my  mother. 

“It’s  a pity,”  she  said,  “that  you  could  not  have 
been  an  author.  Will  you  never  write  another 
story?” 

“Perhaps,"  I said;  “and  if  I do,  it  will  be  a 
story  of  a Bowl  of  Bread  and  Milk. 


THE  DIAMOND  NECKLACE. 

I am  married,  and  long  out  of  business  now,  but 
some  fifteen  years  ago  I was  an  assistant-matron  in 
a prison  for  female  convicts.  I am  not  inclined  to 
give  its  particular  name,  though  I got  good  reports 
and  a fair  share  of  promotion  in  the  establishment, 
and  left  it  with  the  character  of  an  efficient  officer ; 
for  the  story  I am  about  to  tell  might  appear  some- 
what compromising  in  the  eyes  of  strict  lady-su- 
perintendents if  it  ever  came  across  them. 

Well,  I had  been  about  a year  in  the  service, 
and  got  fully  acquainted  with  its  duties,  when  a 
Jewess  named  Jemima  Jacobs  was  placed  in  my 
ward.  She  was  young — not  over  twenty,  I should 
say — but  not  at  all  handsome,  being  coarse-featured, 
squat,  and  of  a dirty-brown  complexion,  which  the 
prison-dress  did  not  improve,  as  you  may  imagine. 
Her  trial  had  taken  place  at  the  Criminal  Court  on 
a charge  of  stealing  plate  and  jewelry  to  a large 
amount  from  a wealthy  Jewish  family  in  which  she 
had  been  kitchen-maid.  The  evidence  was  clear 
against  her,  the  family  being  the  chief  witnesses. 
Jacobs  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  one  year’s 
penal  servitude  — a lenient  sentence,  as  it  was 
thought,  for  her  offense.  But  the  family,  while 
they  appeared  against  her,  were  unanimous  on  the 
subject  of  her  previous  good-conduct,  and  showed  a 
laudable  anxiety  to  mitigate  her  punishment  by  all 
the  means  in  their  power. 

After  her  arrival  within  our  penal  walls  no  visit- 
ing-day elapsed  without  some  of  them  coming  to 
see  and  converse  with  their  unlucky  kitchen-maid. 
As  my  readers  are  (as  I hope)  without  experience 
of  prison-discipline,  I may  mention  that  such  inter- 
views take  place  through  two  opposite  grates — the 
convict  standing  at  the  inner,  her  friends  at  the 
outer  one,  and  a prison-officer  seated  in  the  space 
between  them  to  see  that  nothing  is  said  or  done 
contrary  to  regulations.  I frequently  occupied  that 
post,  and  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
whole  family,  for  they  came  in  turn  by  ones  and  by 
twos.  Let  me  premise  that  their  name  was  Josephs, 
and  their  place  of  business  a notable  one  in  the  city, 
with  a jeweler’s  shop  in  front,  and  a pawnbroker's 
office  round  the  corner.  They  consisted,  as  far  as  I 
ever  knew,  of  a father  and  a son,  a mother  and  two 
daughters.  The  father,  a tall,  thin,  stooping  man 
was  always  rather  shabbily  dressed.  The  son  was 
exactly  like  him,  only  some  inches  shorter ; to  me 
he  did  not  look  many  years  younger,  though,  of 
course,  he  must  have  been ; and  I can  not  say  how 
I found  out  that  his  name  was  Samuel.  Probably 
it  was  from  hearing  his  mother  call  him  so,  for  he 
came  with  her  on  the  first  day.  She  was  an  enor- 
mous woman,  dressed  in  expensive  but  half-soiled 
finery.  . Her  two  daughters  were  handsome  dashing 
girls,  with  full  faces,  an  abundance  of  jewelry,  and 
very  fashionable  b^npptsj  ^ jThey  mostly  camo  in 


their  carriage  to  the  top  of  the  road  in  which  the 
prison  was  situated;  there  it  waited  for  them  till 
the  interview  was  over,  and  father,  mother,  son,  or 
daughters  never  staid  more  than  five  minutes.  The 
sight  of  Jacobs  and  the  exchange  of  a very  few 
words  with  her  seemed  to  satisfy  them,  but  one  and 
all  accosted  her  with  the  same  sorrowful  kindness, 
as  if  deeply  grieved  by  her  unfortunate  position. 
There  was  a brief  inquiry  after  her  health,  an  ad- 
monition to  submit  implicitly  to  the  prison  regula- 
tions, and  consider  them  all  for  her  good,  and  a 
declaration  that  they  would  take  her  back  again  to 
their  service  at  the  expiration  of  her  sentence  if 
she  behaved  well.  Jacobs  made  suitable  responses 
and  very  humble  acknowledgments;  but  one  thing 
struck  me  as  remarkable,  and  it  was  never  omitted 
in  one  of  their  visits— they  never  went  without  ask- 
ing if  she  had  come  to  a proper  repentance  of  her 
great  sin  yet,  and  Jacobs  as  invariably  answered, 
“I'm  afraid  I have  not."  This  was  so  regularly 
done  that  I at  last  concluded  it  must  have  some  re- 
ligious signification  known  only  to  the  Jews.  The 
conduct  of  the  Josephs  toward  their  convicted  kitch- 
en-maid was  certainly  more  amiable  than  Gentiles 
generally  show  in  like  circumstances.  But  we 
matrons  and  assistants  soon  began  to  think  that  the 
cause  might  be  found  in ‘Jacobs  herself.  A more 
civil  or  submissive  creature  no  prison-officer  could 
desire  to  have  in  charge.  In  fact,  Jacobs  required 
little  care ; she  scrubbed  the  stone-floors,  made  the 
rough  bags,  was  locked  up  at  night,  and  even  at- 
tended the  chapel  with  the  same  unmurmuring  hu- 
mility. Jacobs  gave  no  trouble ; and  any  body  ac- 
customed to  look  after  female  convicts  will  have  an 
idea  of  what  a rare  jewel  she  must  have  appeared 
in  our  eyes,  and  what  a contrast  she  presented  to 
the  other  women  of  the  ward. 

I am  not  going  to  enter  on  the  woes  of  an  as- 
sistant-matron, but  the  unexampled  good-behavior 
of  my  new  prisoner,  while  it  spared  my  nerves  and 
temper,  could  not  but  gain  my  best  regards.  I 
positively  liked  Jacobs  before  she  had  been  a fort- 
night under  my  charge,  and  the  poor  Jewess  seemed 
to  return  my  good-will.  There  was  no  trouble  she 
wouldn't  have  taken,  no  haste  she  wouldn't  have 
made  to  serve  me ; she  ran  without  being  called, 
fetched  and  carried  without  being  bidden;  and 
when  allowed  to  clean  my  room,  as  a reward  for 
good  conduct,  because  it  conferred  additional  lib- 
erty, she  made  every  thing  look  as  bright  and  pol- 
ished as  if  it  had  been  new.  I was  pleased,  of 
course ; but  cleaning  and  scouring  appeared  to  be 
Jacobs’s  hobby — an  uncommon  one  for  a Jewess — 
and  still  more  rare  among  the  inhabitants  of  our 
wards.  All  the  time  she  could  spare  from  prison- 
work  was  devoted  to  sweeping,  scrubbing,  and  pol- 
ishing up  her  own  cell  in  every  comer.  Walls, 
floor,  und  even  the  ceiling  got  the  benefit  of  her 
exertions ; she  reached  them  with  an  agility  which 
nobody  would  expect  from  her  squat  figure.  Almost 
the  entire  ward  was  indebted  to  her  in  this  way, 
which  brings  me  to  the  only  troublesome  inclina- 
tion Jacobs  ever  showed.  There  was  no  such  thing 
as  getting  her  to  rest  or  remain  in  a cell  more  than 
two  or  three  weeks ; once  it  was  fairly  scoured  out, 
and  there  was  nothing  more  for  Jacobs  to  clean, 
not  a speck  of  dust  left  on  its  bare  walls  or  in  its 
four  corners,  she  became  uneasy,  restless,  always 
imploring  leave  to  change  with  her  next  neighbor. 
Prison-rules  do  not  recognize  such  humors;  but, 
as  in  the  working  of  every  system,  rules  will  be 
relaxed  and  modified  according  to  character  and 
circumstances,  so  in  female  convict  establishments, 
the  good-will  of  officers,  the  consideration  of  direc- 
tors, and  sometimes  the  general  desire  for  as  much 
of  a quiet  life  as  can  be  got  in  such  places,  admit 
of  small  matters  and  allowances  beyond  the  strict 
regulations.  Jacobs  seemed  to  understand  the  fact, 
and  took  her  measures  accordingly.  The  only  re- 
quest she  ever  made  to  directors,  lady-superintend- 
ent, or  chaplain — the  only  privilege  she  ever  coaxed 
from  me,  in  return  for  her  spontaneous  services — 
the  only  approach  to  intimacy  with  her  fellow-pris- 
oners she  ever  tried,  was  for  leave  to  exchange  her 
cell.  There  was  a report  among  us — I know  not 
how  it  originated — to  the  effect  that  the  Josephs 
had  made  interest  in  her  favor  with  the  prison  au- 
thorities. Whatever  the  influence  brought  to  bear 
on  the  case  might  be,  certain  it  was  that  Jacobs’s 
request  was  always  granted ; she  got  leave  to  ex- 
change. I could  not  be  more  obdurate  than  the 
directors  to  a creature  who  served  me  with  such 
zeal ; and  as  for  her  fellow-prisoners,  though  by  no 
means  inclined  to  assist  or  gratify  each  other  gen- 
erally, they  were  somehow  willing  enough  to  oblige 
•Jacobs.  In  short,  before  half  the  time  of  her  sen- 
tence elapsed,  she  had  made  the  round  of  the  entire 
ward ; and  at  last  requested,  with  her  usual  perti- 
nacious humility,  an  immediate  transfer  to  No.  49, 
the  last  cell  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  corridor,  and 
the  only  one  she  had  not  tried. 

No.  49  was  indeed  a sort  of  forgotten  or  unused 
cell,  partly  because  it  was  out  of  the  way,  and  part- 
ly because  there  was  a dark  tradition  attached  to 
it.  I must  tell  you  that  my  ward  formed  part  of 
what  was  called  the  old  prison — a division  of  the 
building  much  more  ancient  than  the  rest,  which, 
in  former  times,  had  been  appropriated  to  male  con- 
victs, and  a noted  burglar  was  said  to  have  escaped 
public  execution  by  hanging  himself  in  that  very 
cell.  Such  stories  never  can  be  got  to  die  out,  par- 
ticularly in  prisons ; but  it  was  hushed  up  as  far  as 
possible,  to  save  the  officers  trouble  in  case  the  cell 
should  be  wanted.  That  did  not  happen,  to  my 
great  satisfaction,  and  No.'  49  was  left  in  its  empti- 
ness till  Jacobs  took  a fancy  to  occupy  it.  Whether 
she  had  heard  the  tale  or  not  I had  no  certainty ; it  j 
was  very  likely  that  some  old  inhabitant  of  the  | 
prison  would  soon  make  her  aware  of  it.  I advised  1 
the  Jewess  against  her  meditated  exchange,  told 
her  she  could  not  expect  to  have  another,  after  go- 
ing round  the  ward  as  she  had  done,  warned  her 
that  No.  49  was  the  most  solitary,  and  probably, 
from  its  long  emptiness,  coldest  of  all  the  cells ; but 
my  advices  and  warnings  were  alike  in  vain.  Hum- 
bly obstinate  as  ever,  in  Jacobs  would  go,  and  in 
she  went.  I determined  in  my  wrath  that  she 
should  not  make  another  flitting  in  a hurry,  what- 
ever recollections  of  the  burglar  might  arise.  But 


| to  my  agreeable  surprise  Jacobs  appeared  to  think 
I nothing  about  him ; she  scrubbed  and  cleaned  and 
polished  No.  49  with  as  much  energy  as  she  had 
shown  in  her  former  apartments  — if  possible,  I 
thought  rather  more.  The  ward-women  were  unani- 
mous that  she  knew  all  about  the  burglar,  but  in 
the  cell  Jacobs  remained,  as  if  perfectly  satisfied  at 
last ; and  when  nearly  a month  bad  passed  away  I 
congratulated  myself  on  the  prospect  of  no  more 
removals. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Josephs  kept  on  coming  to 
see  her  at  the  grate,  chiefly  the  mother  and  daugh- 
ters; indeed,  I observed  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
family,  having  doubtless  more  business  on  their 
hands,  were  but  rare  visitors,  particularly  the  son 
Samuel.  The  dialogue  was  always  the  same,  con- 
cluding with  the  accustomed  inquiry  regarding  her 
repentance,  which  Jacobs  continued  to  answer  in 
the  negative;  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  Jo- 
sephs heard  that  reply  with  increased  sorrow  every 
day.  Their  cx-kitchen  maid  did  not  seem  to  share 
their  grief ; she  made  the  accustomed  response  hum- 
bly and  calmly,  as  if  certain  that  the  requisite 
amount  of  contrition  would  come  in  good  time ; and 
I could  not  help  thinking  it  a sort  of  Jewish  pen- 
ance which  made  her  take  to  the  scrubbing  and 
scouring  of  her  out-of-the-way  cell  more  resolutely 
after  every  visit. 

Things  had  been  going  on  in  that  fashion  for  some 
time.  It  was  mid-winter,  and,  besides  being  un- 
usually cold,  a season  of  peculiar  concern  to  us  mat- 
rons and  assistants.  Whoever  lias  had  to  do  with 
female  convict  establishments  will  be  aware  that, 
in  tbe  dark  December,  or  rather  the  Christmas  and 
New-Year  times,  there  is  always  a disposition  to 
small  riots  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  cells. 
Whether  it  arises  from  the  remembrance  of  former 
festivities,  contrasting  with  the  monotony  of  pris- 
on-life, or  to  some  occult  influence  of  the  season  act- 
ing on  the  spirits  and  tempers  of  those  difficult  sub- 
jects, I can  not  say,  but  certain  I am,  from  woeful 
experience,  that  more  windows  are  then  broken, 
more  blankets  and  sheets  torn  up,  more  fierce  bat- 
tles fought,  and  more  women  carried  off  screaming 
to  the  dark  cells,  than  at  any  other  period  of  the 
year.  We  had  nothing  of  the  kind  as  yet,  and  were 
hoping  to  get  over  the  troublesome  time  in  com- 
parative quiet;  but  increased  watchfulness  was 
nevertheless  considered  necessary,  and  those  who 
did  the  night-duty  were  enjoined  to  make  the 
round  of  the  wards  more  frequently  than  usual.  A 
dreary  business  it  was  for  the  assistant-matrons  to 
whom  the  work  generally  fell  to  pace  about  all  the 
long  winter  night  through  those  gloomy  stone-pas- 
sages, wrapped  in  a cloak,  and  with  lantern  in 
hand,  listening  for  every  sound,  looking  in  at  the 
inspection-hole  above  even’  cell-door,  and  anxious- 
ly wishing  for  the  six  o'clock  bell,  which  would  re- 
lieve their  watch. 

I was  on  that  duty  one  night  about  the  middle 
of  December.  I had  made  the  stipulated  rounds, 
and  found  every  thing  quiet,  when  it  occurred  to 
me,  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  weariest 
hour  in  the  whole  watch,  that  all  night  long  I had 
not  looked  into  or  even  approached  No.  49.  The 
cell,  as  I have  said,  was  out  of  the  way ; there  was 
a sort  of  bend  or  angle  in  the  passage  which  led  to 
its  door,  and  might  have  suited  its  ancient  use — 
namely,  the  condemned  cell  of  the  old  prison.  Ja- 
cobs had  never  given  any  trouble,  and  was  cer- 
tainly not  a breaking-out  subject.  I felt  it  no  neg- 
lect of  duty  to  leave  her  alone  from  hour  to  hour, 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  wards  were  duly  inspect- 
ed ; but,  for  regulations’  sake,  I felt  that  I ought  to 
see  the  door  of  No.  49,  as  this  was  almost  my  last 
round.  Back  I went  in  its  direction,  and  let  me  re- 
mark that  I had  on  a pair  of  list-slippers,  which 
were  thought  perfect  treasures  to  a matron  on  the 
night-watch  for  their  noiselessness;  but  judge  of 
my  amazement  and  confusion  when,  on  softly  ap- 
proaching the  cell  of  my  model  prisoner,  I caught . 
a low  rasping  sound,  as  if  something  were  being 
done  with  a file  or  chisel.  There  was  a faint  light, 
too ; I shaded  my  lantern,  and  looked  through  the 
inspection-hole.  The  gas  was  burning  very  low, 
and  crouched  in  the  corner,  with  her  face  close  to 
the  floor,  but  working  with  both  hands,  and  a small 
bit  of  broken  iron,  as  if  to  widen  a crevice  she  had 
made  between  it  and  the  wall,  I saw  the  hitherto 
quiet  and  most  manageable  Jacobs.  She  had  not 
heard,  and  couldn't  see  me ; and,  great  as  my  sur- 
prise was,  my  curiosity  to  know  what  she  could  be 
about,  or  intend  by  making  that  crevice,  was  still 
greater.  I stood  for  a minute  or  two  watching  her  , 
work,  and  soon  perceived  that  the  object  was  to  get 
her  fingers  in  or  to  get  something  out.  The  effort 
seemed  desperate,  for  her  hands  were  scratched  and 
bleeding  in  many  places  by  coming  in  contact  with 
the  sharp  edges  of  the  stone  and  the  broken  bit  of 
iron ; but  at  length  she  succeeded  in  getting  two 
fingers  into  the  crevice,  and  out  with  them  came  a 
string  of  beads  so  brilliant  that  they  flashed  like  so 
many  drops  of  fire  in  the  faint  gaslight. 

“ What  on  earth  are  you  doing,  Jacobs  ?”  said  I, 
speaking  out  my  own  astonishment ; and  the  Jewess 
turned  round  with  a far  less  amazed  look  than  mine 
must  have  been. 

“You  have  caught  me,  miss, ’’.she  said,  in  her 
customary  low  and  humble  tone.  “ I knew  you 
would ; but  you  won’t  be  hard  on  me ; you  are  a 
merciful  lady ; the  Josephs  will  make  you  any  pres- 
ent you  like ; and  maybe  you  would  be  good  enough 
to  take  this,"  she  continued,  coming  close  to  the 
locked  door,  and  presenting  to  me.  through  the  in- 
spection-hole, a small  but  very  brilliant  pin. 

“No,  Jacobs,”  said  I,  “I  will  not  take  any  bribe 
from  you,  and  I want  nothing  from  the  Josephs ; 
but  I want  to  know  what  you  have  been  doing  up 
at  this  hour  in  your  cell,  and  what  was  that  you 
took  out  of  the  crevice  between  the  wall  and  the 
floor.” 

“Ill  tell  you  all,  miss,  and  leave  my  case  to 
your  charity,”  said  Jacobs:  “thank  mv  stars,  the 
women  are  too  far  off  to  hear  a word.”  I knew 
that  was  correct,  and  it  made  me  stand  at  the  in- 
spection-hole to  hear  her  tell,  in  the  dead  silence  of 
the  winter-night,  one  of  the  most  singular  tales  of 
device  and  endurance  that  I ever  heard. 

The  string  of  brilliant  beads  was  an  old-fashion- 


ed diamond  necklace,  valued  at  I forget  how  many 
thousands.  It  had  been  sold  or  pawned — Jacobs 
would  not  decidedly  say  which,  but  I believe  the 
latter — to  a grand-uncle  of  the  Josephs.  Some  in- 
timation of  the  diamonds  and  their  whereabouts 
reached  a noted  gang  of  burglars,  for  they  made 
an  attack  on  his  premises  one  night,  and  carried 
off,  among  other  spoils  of  less  value,  the  precious 
necklace.  The  grand-uncle  had  pursued  them  with 
all  the  force  of  law,  and  with  all  the  power  of  rich- 
es. Many  of  the  gang  were  taken,  and  among  them 
the  leader,  in  whose  possession  the  diamonds  were 
believed  to  remain.  But  no  bribe,  no  promise  that 
the  Jewish  attorney  employed  for  the  purpose  could 
offer,  would  induce  him  to  give  the  smallest  in- 
formation regarding  the  place  of  their  concealment. 
The  man  was  a strange  and  desperate  characier, 
and  owed  the  firm  a grudge  on  account  of  a brother 
in  the  same  trade,  whom  they  had  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  to  justice  for  an  unsuccessful 
endeavor  after  those  very  diamonds.  He  stood  out 
stoutly  against  every  persecution.  The  Jew  should 
get  no  knowledge  out  o 1 him ; he  would  make  no 
confession ; he  would  not  be  executed ; and  the 
burglar  kept  his  word  in  the  manner  already  men- 
tioned, leaving  his  cell  invested  with  traditional 
terrors  for  all  future  prisoners.  But  the  Josephs’s 
attorney,  in  the  course  of  his  frequent  conferences 
with  him  and  his  associates,  made  one  discovery, 
or  rather  guess.  From  hints  inadvertently  dropped, 
and  looks  involuntarily  cast,  he  took  a suspicion 
that  in  spite  of  prison-searchers  and  other  improb- 
abilities. the  diamonds  had  been  smuggled  in  with 
the  chief  of  the  robbers,  and  hidden  in  some  crev- 
ice of  his  condemned  cell.  Like  a prudent  son  of 
Israel,  the  attorney  had  kept  that  surmise  for  his 
own  future  benefit ; but  years  passed,  and  no  op- 
portunity for  acting  upon  it  came  within  his  reach. 
He  grew  old,  infirm,  and  ready  to  retire  from  busi- 
ness, in  which  it  appeared  he  had  not  realized  much 
money ; and  then  it  occurred  to  him,  as  a proper 
and  profitable  course,  to  sell  his  suspicion  for  a re- 
spectable sum  to  the  surviving  relatives  of  the  dia- 
mond-loser. According  to  Jacobs  the  bargain  had 
been  a stiff  one,  though,  owing  to  the  lapse  of  time, 
the  failure  of  memory,  and  tbe  alterations  made  in 
the  old  prison,  it  was  impossible  for  the  attorney 
to  say  what  cell  the  burglar  had  occupied.  By 
judicious  inquiries,  however,  the  Josephs  found  out 
that  such  a cell  still  existed,  marked  and  made 
memorable  by  its  peculiar  legend ; and  their  kitch- 
en-maid, Jemima,  being  of  pure  Jewish  race,  and 
a distant  relation,  volunteered  to  recover  the  family 
treasure  by  an  expedient  and  for  a reward  which 
nobody  but  a descendant  of  him  who  served  the 
fourteen  years  for  Laban’s  daughter  would  have 
thought  of. 

It  appeared  that  she  had  fixed  her  affections  on 
their  son  Samuel.  And  on  the  strength  of  a prom- 
ise that  she  should  be  made  Mrs.  Samuel  Josephs, 
if  her  scheme  proved  successful,  this  true  daughter 
of  Jacob  (of  course  with  the  connivance  of  the  fam- 
ily) stole  plate  and  other  valuables,  concealed  them 
in  her  box  of  clothes,  incurred  suspicion  and  search, 
was  committed,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  a year  of 
penal  servitude  within  the  prison  where  the  dia- 
monds were  believed  to  be  hidden.  She  depended 
on  her  own  ingenuity  for  getting  into  the  dreaded 
cell  and  discovering  the  hiding-place;  hence  her 
frequent  removals,  her  scrubbing  and  scouring  pro- 
pensities, and,  I sincerely  believe,  her  humble  serv- 
ices to  me.  How  she  contrived  to  bribe  the  women 
to  those  exchanges  with  small  articles  of  jewelry 
brought  to  the  prison,  and  retained  in  spite  of  hair- 
cutting and  changes  of  clothes,  Jacobs  frankly  con- 
fessed, for  the  pin  she  offered  me  was  one  of  them. 
But  the  most  curious  part  of  the  business,  to  my 
thinking,  was  the  Josephs’s  regular  question  con- 
cerning her  repentance,  which  was  nothing  less  than 
an  agreed-on  signal,  and  meant,  “Have  you  found 
them  yet?”  Jacobs  made  a perfectly  clean  breast 
• — there  was  nobody  within  possible  ear-shot — and 
when  she  had  told  me  all  the  poor  Jewess  concluded 
with  that  sad  and  simple  appeal : “ I leave  my  case 
to  your  charity,  miss.” 

Perhaps  it  was  weakness,  perhaps  it  was  some- 
thing worse,  in  an  assistant-matron ; but,  notwith- 
standing the  gravity  of  that  title  and  office,  I was 
but  a young  woman  at  the  time ; moreover,  I was 
keeping  company  on  my  Sundays  out  with  Mr.  John 
Adams,  my  present  lord  and  master.  Wo  were  en- 
gaged in  waiting  only  till  he  got  a step  higher  in 
a certain  city  office,  and  could  begin  housekeeping 
with  respectable  prospects.  My  own  little  romance 
made  me  sympathize  with  poor  Jemima  more  than 
I ought  to  have  done,  according  to  strict  regula- 
tions. I promised  on  the  spot  never  to  report,  never 
to  ,'eveal  her  secret. 

» When  the  Josephs  came  next  visiting-day  there 
was  a variation  in  the  dialogue.  Jemima  solemnly 
assured  them  of  her  complete  repentance,  and  the 
unfeigned  joy  which  sparkled  in  their  Jewish  eyes 
would  have  given  any  body  unacquainted  with  the 
secret  an  immense  opinion  of  their  moral  principles. 
After  that  no  stone  was  left  unturned,  no  effort 
spared  to  abridge  the  time  of  Jemima’s  penal  serv- 
itude. Every  official,  from  the  Homo  Secretary 
downward,  was  besieged  with  applications  and  pe- 
titions, and  what  influence  they  brought  to  bear  on 
the  superior  authorities  was  never  made  known  to 
me;  but  Jacobs  got  her  sentence  commuted,  and 
was  released  from  my  ward  and  custody  within  one 
month,  reckoned  from  that  memorable  night.  She 
went  her  way  exactly  as  she  came.  There  was  no- 
thing remarkable  in  the  departure  of  the  Jewish 
maid  but  an  unusual  amount  of  humble  thanks  and 
acknowledgments  to  all  tbe  prison-matrons,  espe- 
cially myself.  The  next  sight  I got  of  her  was  on 
one  of  ihy  Sundays  out,  when  the  Josephs’s  carriage 
passed  me,  and  there  was  my  model  prisoner  seated 
beside  the  large  mother,  and  quite  as  well  overlaid 
with  finery.  If  Mrs.  Samuel  recognized  me  she 
did  not  appear  to  do  so.  Our  ways  were  different, 
and  we  never  came  in  the  slightest  contact.  But 
two  years  after,  when  Mr.  Adams  and  I were  think- 
ing of  going  to  church  together,  a very  handsome 
wedding-dress  was  sent  home  to  me,  with  a small 
brilliant  stuck  in  the  one  corner  of  it,  and  I knew 
tlif ^UJt -c|Ufv fyop  flej^ipia  Jacobs. 
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THE  PRISONER  OF  WAR. 

He  lav  upon  the  barren  ground 
Beneath  the  evening  sky, 

While  the  haggard  prisoners  gathered  round 
To  see  their  comrade  die, 

For  the  damp  of  death  was  on  his  brow, 

Its  fever  in  his  eye.  4 

Famine,  and  cold,  and  cruelty 
Had  done  their  work  of  ill; 

But  they  could  not  bind  his  spirit  free, 

Or  shake  his  iron  will ; 

The  stamp  of  a high,  heroic  soul 
Was  on  his  features  still. 

“Let  me  not  sleep  in  the  tainted  clay,” 

He  said,  “of  this  prison  isle; 

The  river  will  bear  mo  ere  the  day 
On  its  bosom  many  a mile. 

I shall  float  past  the  hated  traitor  holds 
Death-free,  with  a scornful  smile. 

“I  shall  float  till  through  my  dreams  shall  go 
The  thril'  of  the  chainless  sea. 

The  comn>  es  I left  are  down  below ; 

They  will  find  and  carry  me 
To  a sol<  ier’s  grave  in  my  native  town 
By  the  banks  of  the  Genesee.” 

Then  one  by  one  the  sacred  grip 
To  his  bony  hand  they  gave, 

With  such  a silence  on  every  lip 
As  fits  a spirit  brave, 

Whose  promise  reaches  darkly  through 
The  l>oundaries  of  the  grave. 

There  was  talk  of  home  and  loved  ones  there, 
And  messages  left  for  each, 

And  the  words  of  the  half-remembered  prayer 
A mother  alone  can  teach, 

Till  the  awful,  changeless  stillness  came, 

The  broken  links  of  speech. 

They  marked  his  name,  and  State,  and  town 
Upon  a light  canteen, 

And  bound  it,  when  the  moon  was  down, 

His  withered  hands  between; 

And  tenderly  in  the  river  laid 
His  death-cold  form  unseen. 

Silently  as  a wreath  of  foam 
Down  the  current  it  was  borne, 

Perhaps  too  deep  in  a dream  of  home 
For  the  promised  smile  of  scorn; 

Perhaps  too  swift,  for  the  frowning  bluffs 
Lay  far  behind  at  morn. 

It  drifted  to  a sentinel’s  feet 
Who  stood  by  the  lower  shore, 

And  he  read  the  name  with  a quick  heart-beat 
He  had  known -so  well  before; 

And  the  prisoner  now  by  the  Genesee 
Is  at  rest  for  evermore ! 


QUITE  ALONE. 

By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

EXIT  FRANCIS  BLUNT,  ESQUIRE. 

Good  papa — it  is  useless  to  trouble  you  with 
his  surname ; you  would  forget  it ; you  have  so 
many  names  to  think  of ; he  appeal's  but  for  a 
moment  on  the  stage,  and  it  is  sufficient,  sure- 
ly, that  he  was  little  Amanda’s  father,  and  tho 
guardian  of  the  Edifice  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine — good  papa,  who  was  lank  and  slim,  quite 
of  the  old  school,  and  whose  scanty  hair  was  not 
innocent  of  a slight  suspicion  of  powder,  sat 
down  with  Monsieur  Philibert  to  breakfast.  The 
mightier  beef-steak,  the  more  succulent  omelet, 
the  stronger  red  wine,  were  placed  before  them. 
They  were  helped  bountifully,  and  they  ate  plen- 
tifully. Philibert  especially  enjoyed  the  good 
things  of  this  life  with  a gusto  which,  to  the 
spectator,  was  well-nigh  ravishing.  The  meat 
and  drink  seemed  to  do  him  so  much  good.  He 
a vampire  ! He  a ghoul ! He  a croque  mort ! 
He  seemed  a plump -legged  and  abdominous 
cherub  rather,  in  spotless  linen  and  a massive 
watch-chain,  feeding  on  ambrosia,  which,  ns 
corpulent  cherubs  must  eat,  had  been  solidified 
for  his  especial  use  and  benefit.  He  was  a 
charming  man,  and  talked  as  charmingly  as  he  . 
refected  himself  generously. 

“Full,  good  papa?”  he  asked,  when  he  had 
made  an  end  of  filling  and  emptying  his  own 
mouth. 

“ Empty  as  the  mouth  of  a cannon  at  the  In- 
valides  when  there  are  no  victories  to  fire  salutes 
for,”  replied  the  guardian.  “Every  thing  is  ns 
bare,  la-bas,  as  the  palm  of  my  hand.  The  Hotel 
des  Tre’passes  has  not  had  a lodger  for  three 
days.” 

“Hotel  des  Trdpassds — good,  vr~  >od,” 
murmured  Philibert.  “You  have' a pleasant 
wit,  good  papa,  a right  pleasant  wit.  A little 
more  Beaune,  if  you  please.  Thank  you.  It 
makes  one  quite  chirrup,  that  little  red  wine. 
But  business  is  usually  slack  at  this  time  of  the 
year;  is  it  not  so,  papa?  In  the  lively  month 
of  June  your  heart-broken  grisette  does  not  think 
of  charcoal,  and  hates  the  sight  of  a brazier : it 
is  so  warm.  And  then  your  bankrupt  student, 
your  discontented  Faust.  He  is  not  quite  so 
read  .o  have  done  with  the  great  problem  when 
the  schools  are  about  breaking  up,  and  he  is  g->- 
ing  home  for  the  holidays.” 

“ Ma  foi ! I’m  sure  I don’t  know.  The  sea- 
sons don’t  make  so  very  much  difference  to  us. 
Bon  an,  mal  an,  wc  have  always  a fair  average 
of  lodgers,  winter  and  summer.  It  is  only  the 
English  who  make  of  November  a special  month 
for  the  settlement  of  their  little  accounts  with 
Fate.” 

“Ah!  those  Englishr , A strange,  perverse, 
intractable  race.  Hopelessly  eccentric  are’ those 


| sons  of  Albion.  They  tell  me  there  is  no  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Pompes  Funebres  in  that 
brumous  country,  and  that  their  proud  and 
phlegmatic  aristocracy,  carrying  their  heredit- 
ary spleen  even  beyond  the  tomb,  have  lately 
taken  it  into  their  heads  to  be  buried  without 
the  slightest  state  or  ceremony.  The  morose  in- 
sularics ! Still,  do  I hear  that  Monsieur  Thiers 
is  making  Milord  Palmerston  listen  to  reason  as 
to  the  grand  affair — the  rendition  of  the  sacred 
ashes  of  the  Emperor.” 

“You  are  growing  cracked  with  your  emper- 
or and  his  sacred  ashes,  mon  gros,”  the  guard- 
ian, with  good-humored  petulance,  observed. 
“You  ask  me  one  question,  and  then  you  fly 
off  at  a tangent  to  that  eternal  St.  Helena,  ft 
is  disrespectful  to  the  Order  of  Things.  It  is 
flying  in  the  face  of  the  dynasty  of  July.” 

“Pardon,  good  papa.  Patriotism  is,  I trust, 
not  incompatible  with  veneration  for  the  great 
deeds  of  times  past,  and  for  him  the  immortal 
hero.  But  you  were  saying — ” 

“I  was  saving  that  between  November  and 
June  no  very  great  disparity  in  the  number  of 
my  lodgers  was  perceptible.  With  commend- 
able regularity  they  continue  to  patronize  the 
hotel  pretty  well  all  the  year  round.  Our  pres- 
ent emptiness,  for  example,  is  almost  unprece- 
dented. People  must  be  very  happy,  or  the 
'\*>rld  very  peaceable,  or  the  Chapter  of  Acci- 
dents well-nigh  exhausted,  to  account  for  it.” 

“It  is  certainly  curious.” 

“It  is  more  than  curious — it  is  vexatious,” 
good  papa,  rubbing  his  ear  with  some  irritation, 
resumed.  “Our  usual  sources  of  supply  seem 
to  have  failed  us  lately.  It  is  June,  certainly, 
but  then  don’t  people  go  down  to  St.  Cloud, 
spend  their  employers’  money  in  reckless  dissi- 
pation, and  cut  their  throats  through  remorse 
next  morning  ? l)oi|[t  young  men  hire  boats 
at  Asnieres  in  a state fof  inebriety,  capsize  their 
embarkations  in  a t^isy  attempt  to  row,  and 
get  drowned  ? Are  there  no  level's’  quarrels  at 
Fontenay-aux-Roses,  resulting  in  the  customary 
laudanum,  or  the  usual  and  inexpensive  branch 
of  a tree?  Where  is  our  midsummer  harvest 
from  the  Bois  de  Vincennes  ? Where  are  our 
returns  from  the  Foret  de  Fontainebleau  ? And 
the  Palais  Royal,  and  Frascati’s — what  has  be- 
come of  them  ? Have  half  the  world  been  bet- 
ting on  the  black,  and  the  other  half  on  the 
red,  and  have  both  red  and  black  turned  up  al- 
ternately, so  that  both  have  won  ? It  is  incom- 
prehensible. And  the  assassinations?  Is  the 
Cite  pulled  down  ? Are  there  no  more  bandits 
in  the  Rue  aux  Feves,  no  more  liberated  con- 
victs on  the  Quai  de  Billy,  no  more  night  prowl- 
ers at  the  outer  barriers  ? And  misery ! misery 
that  always  exists,  that  always  brings  its  quota 
of  lodgers  to  the  hotel.  Ma  parole  d’honneur, 
je  n’y  vois  guere.” 

And  so  the  gossips  went  on.  The  wopien- 
folk  had  withdrawn  to  a window,  and,  softly 
chatting  among  themselves,  were  watching  the 
ever-changing  panorama  on  the  river  shores  be- 
neath. Philibert  was  telling  the  guardian  of  a 
grand  funeral  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  Eighteenth — a funeral  on  a raw,  cold 
November  day — a day  so  cold,  so  raw,  that  three 
personages,  eminent  in  French  history,  standing 
round  tho  open  grave,  caught  cold,  and  caught 
their  deaths,  too;  for  they  all  expired  in  less 
than  three  months  afterward. 

“ Let  me  see,”  prattled  Philibert,  counting  on 
his  fingers ; “ there  was  Monsieur  Marchangy, 
he  whom  Beranger — what  a funeral  the  great 
poet  will  have! — castigated  so  mercilessly  dans 
le  temps,  ever  so  long  ago.  Then  there  was 
that  distinguished  ornament  to  the  bar,  Mon- 
sieur Robert  de  Saint-Vincent.  And,  finally, 
there  was  Brillat-Savarin  — Savarin  the  un- 
equaled, the  incomparable,  the  illustrious  gas- 
tronomical  philosopher  who — ” 

. “ A-a-h !”  Lily  gave  a little  scream  and  ran 
back,  trembling  like  a frightened  fawn,  from  tho 
window.  Amanda  followed  her  and  caught  her 
hand  to  calm  her.  Amanda  was  disturbed  by 
her  friend’s  agitation,  but  she  was  not  terrified. 
She  had  looked  from  that  window  too  often  and 
too  long.  Madame  Thomas  remained  immov- 
able : her  nose  glued,  seemingly,  to  the  pane. 

“What  is  it,  my  child?”  cried  the  guardian, 
starting  up  in  some  alarm. 

“What  is  it,  Ma’mselle  Amanda?”  the  mas- 
ter cf  the  ceremonies  echoed.  “Perhaps,”  he 
continued,  mentally,  “my  eloquence  has  touched 
the  sympathies  of  la  petite  Anglaise.  They  are 
very  sentimental,  these  charming  misses.  Would 
that  the  effect  the  humble  Philibert  may  have 
made  upon  her  would  react  on  the  stony  heart 
of  Amanda.  Oh!  my  Amanda,  my  Aman- 
dine!” Monsieur  ^hilibert,  be  it  remembered, 
was  a widower,  and  more  than  middle-aged; 
but  he  had  not  yet  abandoned  all  hopes  of  form- 
ing a second  matrimonial  alliance.  A pretty, 
amiable,  well-to-do  partner,  able  to  conduct 
during  his  absence  on  official  business  a genteel 
mourning  establishment,  a muison  do  deuil,  on 
the  Boulevard  des  Capucines;  this  was  his 
dream  of  bliss. 

“It  is  nothing,  it  is  nothing,  papa,”  Amanda 
hastened  to  reply  to  her  father’s  query;  “or, 
rather,  it  is  a mere  trifle,  a bagatelle ; but 
Ma’mselle  Lily  is  not  used  to  such  sights,  and 
it  has  frightened  her.  It  is  your  affair.  C'est 
quelqu’un  qu’on  porte  ici — it  is  Somebody  who 
is  coming,  my  papa.” 

Lily  had  sunk  into  a chair,  and  had  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  and  was  sobbing  with- 
out tears.  The  poor  little  thing  was  too  fright- 
ened to  cry. 

“Is  it  gone?”  she  asked,  as  Amanda  bent 
over  her  to  soothe  her. 

“You  silly  little  soul,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
alarmed  at.  I live  in  the  midst  of  such  things, 
and  they  never  trouble  me.  Papa  takes  care  of 
all  that  sort  of  thing.” 

Madame  Thomas,  with  her  nose  to  the  pane, 

I gave  a low  prolonged  sound  like  “haougb.” 


Madame  Thomas  was  kcen-scented ; she  sniffed 
the  lodger  from  afar  off. 

The  two  men  went  up  and  stood  beside  her. 
And  then  they  beheld,  beneath  them,  that  of 
which  Lily  had  caught  but  a distant  glimpse. 

First,  there  was  a crowd.  Two  soldiers,  re- 
cently conscripted,  who  had  just  joined  the  gar- 
rison of  Paris,  with  gaby  faces,  ill-cut  hair,  for- 
age-caps yet  void  of  the  military  manner  of  set- 
ting on,  and  an  inch  of  shirt  visible  between  the 
hems  of  their  jackets  and  the  waistbands  of  their 
pantaloons.  One  was  munching  an  apple,  and 
the  other  was  smoking  a half-penny  cigar,  of 
course.  To  them  followed  a water-carrier,  aad 
a cook  with  her  basket  full  of  green-stuff,  who 
had  just  partaken  of  a morning  sip  with  the 
Aquarius  aforesaid;  a flock  of  ragged  boys  in 
blouses,  coming  home  from  a primary  school, 
who  were  swinging  their  satchels,  and  shrilly 
interchanging  criticisms  upon  Somebody’s  ap- 
pearance and  odor — especially  upon  his  odor; 
half  a dozen  workmen  with  pipes  in  their 
mouths;  and  an  old  gentleman  with  a straw- 
hat,  spectacles,  and  a blue  gingham  umbrella, 
who  may  have  been  a member  of  the  Institute, 
a retired  banker,  h spy  of  the  police,  or  a beg- 
ging-letter writer  taking  an  airing,  but  who, 
with  his  hat,  his  spectacles,  and  his  umbrella, 
had  formed  an  integral  portion  of  similar  crowds 
any  time  these  fifty  years : at  the  Federal  Pact 
ceremonial  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  at  the  Feast 
of  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  at  the  whipping  of 
Theroigne  de  Mircourt,  at  the  execution  of  Ro- 
bespierre, at  tho  cannonade  of  the  .Eighteenth 
Brumaire,  at  the  explosion  of  the  first  Infernal 
Machine,  at  the  Coronation  of  Napoleon,  at  the 
entry  of  the  Allies  into  Paris  in  ’fourteen,  at  the 
Champ  de  Mai  in  'fifteen,  at  the  removal  of  the 
Horses  of  St.  Mark  from  the  Arch  of  the  Car- 
rousel, at  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Berry, 
at  the  barricades  of  July,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
when  Jacques  Lafayette  showed  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  to  the  mob  as  “the  best  of  republics,” 
at  the  riots  during  the  cholera  year  ’thirty- 
three,  at  the  funeral  of  General  Lamarque,  and 
the  bloody  conflict  in  the  Rue  de  la  Tixeranderie, 
at  the  raising  of  the  Obelisk  of  the  Luxor,  and 
the  interment  of  the  patriots  of  July  beneath  the 
Column  of  the  Place  de  la  Bastille.  He  had 
made  one  in  all  these  famous  crowds,  this  tran- 
quil old  man  in  the  straw-hat,  and  he  always 
had  a book  under  his  arm  just  purchased  for 
seventy-five  centimes  on  the  Quai  Voltaire.  He 
had  seemingly  never  changed  save  in  the  article 
of  a pigtail,  which  ho  wore  during  the  Republic 
and  the  Empire,  and  had  cut  off  soon  after  the 
Second  Restoration. 

This  was  the  crowd.  Stay:  the  gentleman 
who  shaved  poodles,  and  attended  to  cats  on  the 
Pont  Neuf,  had  left  his  stall  in  the  care  of  an  old 
woman,  and  run  up  just  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  His  temporary  absence  from  duty  was  per- 
haps explanatory  of  that  “ Va  en  ville”  which, 
on  his  sign-boards,  have  in  our  time  often  mys- 
tified us.  Stay,  once  more.  Two  or  three  ser- 
gents  de  ville,  their  swords  drawn,  kept  close  to 
the  object  which  was  the  nucleus  of  the  throng, 
and  had  drawn  it  together.  Finally,  in  the  rear 
of  the  procession — for  it  was  a mobile  crowd,  and 
in  penny-a-lining  diction  might  have  been  called 
a cortege — there  followed  leisurely  three  well- 
dressed  men,  who  had  breakfasted  together  that 
morning,  and,  taking  a walk  afterward  for  recre- 
ation, lmd  fallen  in  with  something  of  the  nature 
of  a spectacle  or  show,  and  were  determined  to 
follow  it  to  the  end. 

That  end  was  now  near.  It  was  the  door  of 
the  Edifice.  Philibert  drew  up  the  window,  and 
could  look  right  down  upon  the  Something  that 
was  being  borne  along  in  the  midst  of  the  gazers 
and  the  school-boy  critics.  Four  men  of  the 
water-side  order — an  order  which  differs  very 
slightly  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other 
— were  carrying,  by  means  of  straps  yoked  over 
their  brawny  shoulders,  a kind  of  stretcher  or 
bier.  On  it  lay  Something  about  six  feet  long. 
It  was  entirely  covered  with  some  coarse  sacking, 
from  which,  as  it  swayed  along,  water  dripped 
pretty  freely  on  the  sunny  J une  pavement.  A 
moment’s  glance  at  this  Something  beneath  the 
sacking  was  sufficient  to  tell  you  that  what  lay 
there  had  been  human  and  was  dead. 

“ A lodger  at  last,”  quoth  the  guardian,  quiet- 
ly. “ I must  go  down  and  see  to  his  toilet.  Will 
you  be  one  of  us,  mon  gros  ? Amanda,  my  angel, 
thou  wilt  amuse  Ma’mselle  Lily  until  I return.” 

Madame  Thomas  would  have  dearly  liked  to 
join  the  party  bound  for  the  basement,  but  lack- 
ing an  invitation,  was  forced  to  content  herself 
with  assisting  in  the  consolation  of  Lily. 

The  task  was  not  a very  difficult  one.  The 
girl  soon  forgot  tho  ugly  object  whose  real  im- 
port she  had  by  intuition  guessed.  Then  Aman- 
da played  and  sang  to  her  again ; and,  what  with 
the  warbling  of  the  birds  and  the  lively  prattle 
of  her  companions,  she  soon  grew  comparative- 
ly cheerful. 

Not  so  cheerful,  perhaps,  as  those  below  who 
were  making  the  lodger’s  toilet,  and  whistling 
over  their  task. 

It  was  a paradoxical  toilet,  for,  in  order  to 
dress  him,  they  undressed  him,  and  left  him 
stark.  Although  he  had  had  lately  a great  deal 
more  water  than  was  good  for  him — the  excess 
of  fluid  had  indeed  been  a proximate  cause  of 
his  decease — they  had  no  sooner  gotten  him  on 
to  his  bed  of  rest  than  they  set  more  water  to 
trickle  over  him.  It  is  true  that  to  keep  him 
sweet  they  mingled  some  chlorid  of  lime  with 
the  water.  He  had  need  to  be  kept  sweet,  this 
lodger,  for  he  was  drowned  as  well  as  dead. 

The  crowd,  who  had  been  excluded  from  the 
Edifice  for  half  an  hour  after  the  admission  of 
the  lodger  with  his  bearers,  and  who  had  grown 
ns  impatient  as  any  other  crowd — say  that  wait- 
ing for  admission  to  the  pit  of  a theatre — would 
under  similar  circumstances ; the  crowd  had  at 
last  ingress  allowed  it.  The  sight-seers  poured 
in  and  saw  the  show.  They  came  straggling 


out  by  twos  and  threes  soon  afterward.  Their 
criticisms  on  the  spectacle  were  various.  The 
cook  said  that  he  must  have  been  a fine-looking 
man — bel  homme ; the  school-boys  were  of  course 
delighted.  One  of  the  soldiers  when  he  came 
out  was  sick.  He  said  that  it  was  the  cigar  which 
made  him  feel  unwell.  The  audienoe  were  in 
the  main  agreed  that  the  dead  man  had  not  been 
in  the  Seine  many  hours  ; that  he  had  been  le- 
gitimately drowned  and  not  murdered — notwith- 
standing an  ugly  gash  on  his  right  shoulder, 
which  the  connoisseurs  averred  had  been  done 
with  the  boat-hook  with  whicli  he  had  been  fished 
up ; and  that  he  was  a foreigner. 

Of  the  three  well-dressed  men  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  crowd  at  their  leisure  only  one  had 
at  first  entered  the  Edifice.  It  was  Jean  Bap- 
tiste Constant. 

Rataplan  had  flatly  refused  to  go  in.  He  had 
no  taste  for  such  horrors,  he  said. 

Franz  Stimm  promised  to  enter,  on  receiving 
a report  from  Constant  as  to  the  appearance  of 
the  dead.  “I  likes  a ansom  gorps,”  said  the 
courier.  “ It  is  schrecklich  schon,  muv  grazioso ; 
but  ven  he  is  vets  and  vounds,  and  zmells  bad, 
he  makes  mine  stomjacks  veel  queer.” 

So  J.  B.  Constant  went  in  alone. 

He  rushed  out  a minute  afterward  with  a livid 
face. 

“Come  in,  both  of  you!”  he  cried.  “As  I 
live,  I have  found  him — my  old  master — the 
child’s  father — Mr.  Blunt!” 

Francis  Blunt,  Esquire,  stiff  and  stark,  his 
soaked  and  shabby  clothes  hanging  on  a peg  be- 
hind him,  lay,  indeed,  on  a cold  slab  in  the 
Morgue  of  Paris. 

So  there  is  death  in  life,  and  life  in  death ; 
and  the  daughter  was  alive  above,  while  the  fa- 
ther was  dead  below ; and  both  should  reck  no- 
thing of  their  meeting  or  their  parting  till  all 
meet  to  part  no  more. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

LILY  RUNS  AWAY. 

There  was  no  other  way  out  of  it.  She  loved, 
wholly  and  to  desperation,  and  her  love  was 
hopeless.  She  felt  that  she  must  either  die  or 
go.  She  was  too  young,  too  pure  to  think  of 
killing  herself.  Of  hard  and  bitter  trials  the 
poor  child  had  surely  had  enough  in  her  sh6rt 
and  troublous  career,  and  over  and  over  again 
she  had  fancied  that  she  was  weary  of  life,  and 
would  be  glad  to  be  quit  of  it,  for  good  and  all, 
and  at  rest.  But  there  is  a thing  called  hope, 
the  which,  although  we  pretend  or  Imagine  our- 
selves to  be  sunk  in  irremediable  despair,  is  still 
latent  in  thtf  human  breast.  Although  the  bed 
of  the  stream  may  be  dry  in  the  parched  and  arid 
season  the  mountain  springs  are  never  choked, 
and  in  time  the  old  channel  will  be  flooded,  and 
the  river  will  rise  and  reach  the  ocean.  Although 
she  suffered  and  wept  very  sorely,  within  her  was 
still  that  elasticity  and  rebounding  power  which, 
under  heaven,  might  give  her  strength  to  endure 
anguish  more  terrible  than  any  she  had  yet  felt. 
Hope  is  never  dead  until  the  mind  is  utterly  un- 
able to  suggest  an  alternative.  Then  you  go 
mad  and  slay  yQurself. 

Her  passion,  it  became  sadly  evident,  was 
known  to,  or  at  least  vehemently  suspected  by, 
Madame  de  Kergolay.  By  degrees  the  affec- 
tionate kindness  with  which  the  good  old  lady 
was  wont  to  treat  her  protegee  dwindled  down 
to  a cold  and  ceremonious  tolerance  of  her  pres- 
ence. She  was  addressed  as  “Mademoiselle,” 
and  as  “yon,”  instead  of  “little  darling,”  “lit- 
tle angel,”  and  a hundred  other  terms  of  endear- 
ment, and  “thou.”  If  she  were  absent  for  an 
hour  no  inquiries  were  made  as  to  where  she 
had  been.  Soon  she  was  allowed  to  remain  in 
he?  chamber  for  half  a day  together,  unasked 
for  and  unnoticed.  Complete  and  contemptuous 
indifference  on  the  part  of  her  patroness  seemed 
to  set  in.  She  was  asked  to  perform  no  little 
tasks,  to  remove  no  cushions,  to  give  her  opin- 
ion on  no  needle-work.  Her  own  growing  pro- 
ficiency in  the  accomplishments  which  had  been 
taught  her  elicited  no  admiration  from  her  for 
whose  praise  Lily  fondly  looked,  and,  until  late- 
ly, had  looked  alone. 

One  day — it  was  the  first  for  a very  long  time 
— the  old  lady  sent  for  her,  and  in  acid  and 
querulous  tones  gave  her  that  which  women, 
among  themselves,  call  “a  good  talking  to,” 
that  which  was  half  a reprimand  and  half  an 
attempt  to  extort  a confession.  Madame  de 
Kergolay  made  no  direct  accusation  against  Lily; 
but  her  doubts,  her  innuendoes,  her  denuncia- 
tions of  an  implied  ingratitude,  heartlessness, 
and  hypocrisy,  were  a hundred  times  more  pain- 
ful to  the  girl  than  if  she  had  brought  a spe- 
cific indictment  against  her,  and  charged  her 
with  the  commission  of  deliberate  crime.  She 
told  her  how  mortifying  it  was  for  the  aged  to 
find  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  young  requited 
by  treachery  and  deceit.  She  delivered  cutting 
apophthegms  on  the  ease  with  which  young  per- 
sons thought  they  could  delude  and  hoodwink 
their  elders;  she  delivered  sardonic  apologues 
as  to  certain  vipers  which  had  been  warmed  in 
compassionate  bosoms,' and  how  much  sharper 
than  a serpent’s  tooth  it  was  to  have  a thank- 
less child,  even  when  it  happened  that  the  child 
in  question  was  an  adopted  one.  And  a good 
deal  more  did  she  expatiate  on  the  reverence 
and  loyalty  that  were  due  from  inferiors  toward 
those  who'  although  they  might  have  been  de- 
prived by  Providence  in  its  wisdom  of  their 
worldly  possessions,  were  still  immeasurably  and 
irrevocably  above  them. 

A dozen  times  during  this  harangue  was  Lily 
on  the  point  of  casting  herself  at  the  old  lady’s 
feet,  of  clinging  to  her  dress,  of  embracing  her, 
of  avowing  her  love,  of  admitting  that  it  was 
rash,  mad,  wicked,  unreciprocated,  of  adjuring 
her  by  the  memory  of  afithe  loving-kindness  she 
had  hithditA  ^ekpeSieitfed,  i td  forgive  her  and  to 
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bless  her,  and  to  permit  her  to  retire  from  her 
presence  and  her  house,  to  pray  for  her  benefac- 
tress, no  longer  petted  and  fondled  by  her,  but 
still  unreproved  and  undiscarded.  This  was  not 
to  be.  So  soon  as  words  of  admission  began  to 
quiver  on  Lily’s  lips  the  old  lady  would  tell 
her,  with  freezing  dignity,  that  she  had  no  wish 
to  pry  into  her  secrets,  that  she  doubtless  knew 
her  own  affairs  best,  that  she  must  be  the  best 
judge  under  the  circumstances  as  to  what  was 
due  to  society,  to  those  who  had  befriended  her, 
and  to  herself ; that  she  would  not  presume  to 
offer  any  counsel  to  so  high  and  mighty  a per- 
sonage as  Mademoiselle,  whom  she  had  then 
the  honor  to  address:  and  that,  after  all,  she 
must  know  a great  deal  more  about  the  world 
and  its  ways  than  those  who  were  three,  if  not 
four  times  her  age.  “You  belong  to  a rising 
and  precocious  generation,  Mademoiselle,”  the 
ancient  dame  concluded,  with  bitter  and  conde- 
scending irony ; “to  a generation  which  has 
made  up  its  mind  to  outrage  and  to  insult  all 
that  persons  of  maturer  age  deem  worthy  of 
preservation  and  respect : to  a generation  which 
has  cast  such  bagatelles  as  truth,  gratitude,  hon- 
esty, and  maidenly  modesty  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven.  Allez  ! I am  not  deceived.  I am  only 
a little  disappointed.  I have  only  lost  another 
of  the  few  and  most  fondly  cherished  illusions 
which  remained  between  me  and  my  grave.” 

Lily  saw  that  in  her  present  temper  it  was 
useless  to  argue  with  one  who,  rightly  or  wrong- 
ly, had  evidently  a preconceived  prejudice  against 
her,  and  that  one  of  the  strongest  nature.  In 
very  humble  and  submissive  accents  she  asked, 
as  she  was  Quite  Alone  and  friendless,  what 
were  madame’s  intentions  toward  her  as  regard- 
ed the  future.  “I  don’t  know  much,”  added 
Lily,  plaintively;  “but  if  madame  thinks  me 
strong  enough,  I am  ready  to  go  out  as  a gov- 
erness. Herein  Lily  indulged  in  a vague  rerni- 
piscence  of  the  Pension  Marcassin,  and  of  the 
mission  to  which,  according  to  Miss  Marygold, 
all  young  girls  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
educated  and  poor  were  doomed. 

“Ma  foi,”  responded  Madame  de  Kergolay, 
shrugging  her  shoulders,  half  in  indifference  and 
half  in  embarrassment,  “I  scarcely  know.  I 
suppose  I must  speak  to  cet  abbe  malencontreux, 
that  inopportune  ecclesiastic  who  brought  you 
here.  Yes;  I must  speak  to  him;  et  puis  on 
verra.  /ft  for  assuming  the  functions  of  a gov- 
erness at  your  immature  age — ne  vons  en  de- 
plaise  pas  le  mot — and  with  the  crude  and  im- 
perfect, if  not  vicious,  education  you  have  al- 
ready acquired,  the  idea  strikes  me  as  being  ut- 
terly preposterous  and  absurd.  Nor,  although  I 
do  not  doubt  your  great  quickness  and  aptitude 
for  learning  any  thing  to  which  you  choose  to 
apply  your  mind,  do  I think  you  at  all  qualified, 
with  your  previous  irregular  training,  to  instill 
sentiments  of  piety  and  morality  into  the  young.” 

Every  thing  and  every  body  was  seemingly 
against  our  unhappy  Lily.  “What,  then,  do 
you  wish  me  to  do,  madame?”  she  continued, 
in  a subdued  tone. 

“I  repeat,  we  shall  see.  Something  may 
turn  up.  Were  you  of  a different  creed,  or  were 
your  mind  differently  constituted,  it  might  be 
expedient  for  a young  and  destitute  person  for 
whom  generous  individuals  were  willing  to  make 
a small  dotation,  to  take  the  vows  and  seek  the 
retirement  of  a convent ; the  dames  of  St  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  would  be  happy  to  receive  any  novice 
of  my  recommendation  for  a sum  of  three  thou- 
sand francs  once  paid.  But,  to  speak  frankly,  I 
should  hesitate  to  consign  to  a cloister  a young 
lady  possessing  so  very  sprightly  a disposition.” 

“I  can  sew,  I can  be  a servant,”  urged  poor 
Lily,  dolorously. 

“Et  faire  la  cuisine  par-dessus  le  marche,  et 
faire  danser  l’anse  du  panier,”  Madame  de 
Kergolay,  with  grim  sarcasm,  went  on.  “O, 
I have  very  little  doubt  of  the  variety  of  your 
talents,  even  for  domestic  service.  You  would 
make  an  admirable  soubrette  in  one  of  M.  de 
Marivaux’s  comedies — one  of  those  astute  cham- 
bermaids who  are  the  life  and  soul  of  an  intrigue, 
and  are  not  indisposed  occasionally  to  a little 
flirtation  with  M.  le  Marquis.” 

Poor  Lily  began  to  sob  as  though  her  heart 
would  break.  She  felt,  in  all  intensity,  the  con- 
tempt and  dislike  expressed  in  these  words.  She 
felt  that  she  was  being  treated  with  cruelty  and 
injustice,  but  she  had  not  the  courage  indignant- 
ly to  justify  hei’self. 

Madame  de  Kergolay  seemed  more  wearied 
than  touched  by  the  girl’s  grief.  “ There,”  she 
said,  waving  her  hand  as  Lily’s  sobs  grew  more 
passionate,  “we  can  dispense  with  these  miaule- 
ments.  M.  de  Buffon  has  told  us  all  about  croc- 
odiles and  their  tears.  I am  too  nervous,  and 
too  much  of  an  invalid,  to  be  able  to  support  any 
scenes.  I shall  be  obliged  to  yon  to  give  me  no 
theatrical  tirades,  and  to  leave  the  room.” 

Burying  her  face  in  her  handkerchief,  and 
endeavoring,  but  in  vain,  to  suppress  her  sobs, 
Lily  obeyed  the  command,  and  turned  to  go. 

“You  will  not,  if  you  please,  approach  me 
again,” continued  the  inexorable  old  lady,  “un- 
til you  are  sent  for.  Your  presence,  in  sight 
of  recent  events,  is  productive  of  any  thing  but 
pleasurable  sensations.  M.  l’Abbe  and  I will 
confer  as  to  your  future,  and  in  due  time  you 
will  be  made  acquainted  with  our  decision. 
Your  meals  will  be  served  to  you  in  your  own 
chamber.  Justice  and  consideration — much 
more  than  you  have  been  willing  to  extend  to 
others — will  be  dealt  out  to  you.  Affection  and 
indulgence  you  can  no  longer  expect.  Go,  mis- 
‘guided  child 

Lily's  trembling  hand  was  on  the  lock  of  the 
door,  her  foot  was  on  the  threshold  to  depart, 
when  she  heard  once  more  the  old  lady’s  voice. 

“One  moment.  Let  me  give  you  a word  of 
counsel.  Any  little  arrangements  you  may  have 
made  for  carrying  on  a most  culpable  intrigue 
have  been  frustrated.  M.  Edgar  Greyfaunt  has 
left  for  England.” 


It  was  the  first  time,  in  all  her  reproachful 
speeches,  that  she  had  mentioned  her  grand- 
nephew’s name.  It  was  the  first  time  that  she 
had  directly  made  allusion  to  any  connection  be- 
tween Edgar  and  the  cause  of  her  anger.  The 
hint  was  quite  enough  for  Lily. 

She  went  forth  from  the  presence  of  the  kind 
heart  which  had  melted  for  her,  a poor,  desti- 
tute, friendless  stranger,  and  which  now  seemed 
turned  to  marble.  What  had  she  done  ? * Ah ! 
her  heart  told  her  too  well,  and  with  damning 
precision.  She  had  dared  to  love.  She  had  pre- 
sumed to  look  up  from  her  lowly  station  to  the 
patrician  ^insman  of  her  benefactress.  The  eagle 
may  look  at  the  sun,  but  not  the  worm.  Her  up- 
turned gaze  had  been  met  by  a withering  frown. 
She  had  been  stricken  down  and  trampled  under 
foot.  It  wos^R  over  now.  She  was  discover- 
ed, detectcd^^Bfcradcd.  Madame  de  Kergolay 
regarded  her  asa  monster  of  ingratitude.  The 
abbd  would  but  reflect  his  patroness’s  opinion. 
The  very  semints  would  look  askanco  upon  her 
as  one  proscribed  and  in  disgrace.  And  Edgar  ? 
Edgar,  ah  misery!  was  gone. 

There  was  nothing  left  for  her  but  to  go  too. 
Whither  she  knew  not.  She  had  but  a few 
francs  in  her  pocket ; she  dared  not  take  with 
her  any  considerable  portion  of  her  wardrobe ; 
besides,  it  was  supplied  to  her  by  Madame  de 
Kergolay,  and  was  not  hers  to  take.  She  had 
no  friends — none,  at  least,  to  whom  she  would 
dare  to  appeal  in  her  extremity.  Amanda  at  the 
Morgue  was  barely  an  acquaintance.  She  dared 
not  go  to  that  dreadful  place  again.  There  was, 
it  was  true,  the  Pension  Marcassin.  Should 
she  go  there,  confront  the  ogress  in  black  velvet 
who  had  made  her  girlhood  miserable,  and  en- 
treat her,  even  on  her  knees,  to  take  her  back 
again,  were  it  even  as  a common  drudge  to 
sweep  and  scrub  the  class-rooms  out?  But 
how  would  the  ogress  receive  her  ? Would  she 
not  spurn  her,  or  at  best  dismiss  her  with  deri- 
sion ? And  then,  was  not  the  abbe  in  constant 
communication  with  the  Marcassin,  and  would 
not  her  retreat  be  known?  She  wanted  to  go 
away  somewhere  and  hide  her  head.  She  want- 
ed to  be  heard  of  no  more  by  those  who  once 
loved  her  but  now  looked  upon  her  with  aver-  | 
sion  and  disdain.  She  wanted  to  be  Quite  Alone. 

If  she  could  only  find  the  Marygold!  But 
where  was  she  to  seek  for  her,  and  what  assist- 
ance could  she  expect  from  her  even  if  she  found 
her  ? No,  she  would  go  to  England,  she  thought. 
It  would  not  cost  much  to  reach  England.  She 
would  ask  where  Stockwell  was,  and  endeavor 
to  find  out  the  Bunnycastles.  She  would  seek 
for  Cutwig  & Co. ; nay,  with  a kind  of  blush 
she  thought  that  she  might  meet  the  tall  gentle- 
man who  had  met  her  at  the  Greenwich  dinner 
when  she  was  a child,  and  had  been  kind  to  her. 

But  what  if  she  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  strange  and  imperious  lady  who  had  brought 
her  from  beyond  the  sea ! Well,  she  had  borne 
that  before,  and  might  bear  it  again.  It  could 
scarcely  be  worse  than  the  misery  she  was  now 
enduring. 

To  England,  then.  But  how?  She  was  as 
ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  the  desired  land 
was  to  be  reached  as  any  child  of  five  years  old 
could  be,  nor  did  she  venture  to  ask  any  one 
around  her  for  information.  She  knew  nothing 
of  the  formalities  requisite  to  procure  a passport 
even  for  inland  traveling,  or  how  she  was  to  reach 
.the  coast,  or  get  on  board  ship.  She  would  ask, 
she  thought,  when  she  had  taken  to  flight,  and 
was  beyond  pursuit.  Pursuit ! Would  any  one 
deem  it  worth  his  while  to  pursue  so  forlorn  and 
deserted  a little  maiden  as  she  was?  At  all 
events,  she  would  seek  her  way,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, beg  it.  Perhaps  it  would  end  in  her  dy- 
' ing  of  hunger  and  cold  like  the  Children  in  the 
Wood ; and  where  were  the  Robin  Redbreasts 
who  would  cover  her  with  leaves  ? 

Nineteen  francs  and  seventeen  centimes : that 
was  the  sum  total  of  her  resources : the  residue 
of  Madame  de  Kergolay’s  last  gift  of  pocket- 
money.  How  sorry  she  was  now  that  she  had 
bought  those  little  lawn  cuffs  and  kerchief  at 
“Le  Chat  qui  pelotc”  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis! 
But  she  was  happy  then,  and  had  not  been  scold- 
ed— ah ! so  cruelly — and  did  not  dream  of  run- 
ning away.  Was  her  contemplated  flight  wrong  ? 
Ay,  surely  it  was ; both  wicked  and  self-willed, 
and  hard-hearted,  and  ungrateful.  But  what 
was  she  to  do  ? Who  was  to  advise,  to  censure, 
to  dissuade  her?  She  had  no  friends,  and  she 
was  Quite  Alone. 

Stay ! She  had  a golden  locket  which  Ma- 
dame de  Kergolay  ha  l given  her.  It  was  en- 
circled, too,  with  smal  i diamonds,  and  contained 
a lock  of  hair  of  the  Martyr  King — of  Louis  the 
Sixteenth.  She  would  be  obliged  to  sell  that 
if  her  money  were  insufficient  to  take  her  to 
England.  There  were  plenty  of  shops  on  the 
quays  where  they  advertised  in  the  windows  to 
buy  old  gold,  and  silver,  and  diamonds,  in  any 
quantity  and  at  good  prices.  Was  it  not  base, 
mean,  almost  felonious,  to  sell  the  pretty  trinket 
which  she  whom  Lily  loved  best  in  the  world 
had  given  her?  Truly  her  conscience  told  her 
it  was.  But  she  had  no  hope,  no  means,  save  in 
the  disposal  of  that  locket.  Perhaps  the  dealer 
would  be  merciful  enough  to  keep  it  for  her  till 
she  could  earn  enough  money  to  buy  it  back 
again,  and  then  she  would  return  it  to  Madame 
de  Kergolay.  She  tormented  herself  with  all 
kinds  of  blundering  sophistry,  and,  had  she  been 
a professed  logician,  she  could  not  have  arrived 
at  last  at  more  erroneous  conclusions.  At  all 
events  the  locket  had  been  given  to  her.  Was 
it  not  her  own  ? She  tried  to  persuade  herself 
. that  it  was.  To  a certain  extent  it  might  have 
been ; but  never,  surely,  to  use  as  a basis  for 
running  away.  Well,  God  forgive  her  her 
naughtiness,  she  thought  desperately.  Byt  she 
must  sell  the  locket. 

And  why  to  England,  since  she  knew  that 
Edgar  Greyfaunt  had  gone  thither  ? Should  not 
prudence,  pride,  that  “maidenly  modesty,”  her 
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want  of  which  the  cruel  Madame  de  Kergolay 
had  taunted  her  with,  deter  her  from  following 
to  a strange  land  the  man  she  loved,  but  who 
could  not  care  five  centimes  for  her?  Again 
sophistry  came  to  her  aid.  She  was  not  fol- 
lowing him.  England  was  a very  large  place. 
There  was  surely  room  enough  there  for  two. 
Besides,  had  she  not  a right  in  England  ? Was 
she  not  of  English  birth  ? Had  she  not  passed 
a portion  of  her  childhood  there  ? Might  she 
not  find  friends  in  England?  Friends!  A 
fresh  burst  of  sobs  broke  from  her  as  she  re- 
membered how  utterly  friendless  and  alone  she 
was.  • 

All  this  and  much  more  she  thought  of  on 
her  way  to  the  little  bedroom  where  she  had 
once  been  so  happy.  She  had  scarcely  the  heart 
to  enter  it  again,  or  to  open  the  casement  and 
look  out  upon  the  housetop,  and  see  the  blue 
smoke  wreathing  upward,  and  listen  to  the  jan- 
gling piano,  and  the  voice  of  Jules  quarreling 
with  Seraphinc  his  wife.  She  had  nothing  more 
to  do  with  Paris.  Its  sights  and  sounds  were 
to  be  henceforth  estranged  from  her.  For  an 
hour  or  more  she  sat  on  the  stairs  outside  her 
door,  her  face  in  her  hands,  her  tears  mingling 
with  her  thoughts,  her  sense  of  thorough  lone- 
liness and  misery  with  both.  And  then  she 
went  into  her  chamber  and  cast  herself  on  the 
bed,  and  lay  there  thinking  and  sobbing  till  it 
was  dark. 

They  brought  her  up  some  dinner  in  due  sea- 
son; but  the  ancient  servitor,  acting  probably 
tinder  instructions,  only  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  telling  her  in  a harsh  voice  that  her  repast 
was  served,  left  it  there  on  a tray  and  retired. 
He  came  up  again  in  an  hour’s  time,  found  that 
the  viands  had  not  been  touched,  and  took  the 
tray  away  again  without  a word. 

“Let  her  starve  herself  if  she  chooses,”  the 
unbending  old  lady  down  stairs  said,  when  the 
ancient  servant,  whose  heart  was  bleeding  some- 
how for  Lily,  represented  these  facts  to  his 
mistress.  “It  is  a voluntary  act  on  her  part. 
She  is  Yiot  locked  in.  The  food  was  placed  at 
her  door,  and  she  was  duly  informed  of  its  be- 
ing there.” 

“But  suppose  mademoiselle  becomes  ill — 
falls  into  a languor — into  syncope,  in  a word — 
madame  would  be  very  sorry.” 

“Madame  would  be  nothing  whatever  of  the 
kind,”  the  old  lady  retorted,  sharply.  “Hold 
your  tongue.  You  presume  upon  my  indulgence 
and  the  privilege  of  long  service.  Are  you,  too, 
about  to  turn  on  me — ungrateful  ?” 

“Heaven  forbid,  madame.” 

“ It  would  seem  like  it.  As  for  her  starving 
herself,  or  falling  ill,  there  is  no  danger  of  that. 
I tell  you  that  it  is  only  her  temper.  Mere 
sulkiness  a^id  obstinacy.  This  is  the  way  with 
girls  of  the  present  generation.  When  I was  at 
the  convent,  if  I had  behaved  so,  the  good  sisters 
would  have  given  me  the  discipline.  There,  let 
me  hear  no  more  of  this  ungrateful  and  design- 
ing serpent.  She  will  be  hungry  enough  to- 
morrow morning,  I will  warrant.” 

What  dreadful  crime  had  Lily  committed  that 
she  could  turn  to  such  rancorous  severity  a na- 
ture which  she  had  hitherto  found  soft,  and  yield- 
ing, and  tender?  Alas,  her  sin  was  unpardon- 
able : it  was  the  sin  against  pride  and  haughti- 
ness. Madame  do  Kergolay  could  have  excused 
her  almost  every  thing ; but  she  could  not  for- 
give her  for  being  human. 

Lily  scarcely  slept  a wink  that  night — the  last 
she  was  resolved  to  pass  in  the  place  which  had 
been  a home,  and  a happy  home  to  her.  She 
did  not  undress,  but  lay  on  the  bed,  tossing  and 
tumbling  restlessly.  She  rose,  so  soon  as  it  was 
daylight,  almost  in  a fever.  She  was  full  of 
pulses.  Her  blood  beat  the  drum  in  her  temples, 
her  eyes,  her  ears,  her  wrists,  her  very  gums, 
and  the  root  of  her  hot  tongue.  She  drank  a 
long  draught  of  cold  water,  which  only  seemed 
to  render  her  more  thirsty,  and  laved  her  hands 
and  face  in  the  fluid  which  still  failed  to  cool 
her.  Looking  at  herself  in  the  glass  she  was 
terrified  to  see  how  swollen  and  inflamed  her 
eyes  looked,  how  sunken  were  her  cheeks,  with 
a hectic  spot  on  each  bone.  She  wanted  rest, 
consolation,  nourishment,  or  bleeding,  it  might 
be ; but  she  could  stay  for  none  of  these.  A 
hundred  clanging  voices  kept  shouting  out  to 
her  that  there  was  no  other  way  but  this,  and 
that  she  must  run  away. 

The  wretched  little  woman  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  fly.  With  her  childhood,  her  girlhood, 
she  seemed  to  have  done  forever.  She  was  a 
grown-up  Pariah  and  outcast  now — an  adult 
vagabond  and  wanderer  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  God  help  her ; but  there  was  no  one  else 
to  render  a hand  of  succqj  to  her.  She  was 
afraid  to^ttit  up  any  linen,  any  change  of  dress, 
or  even  so  much  as  an  additional  shawl.  She 
went  forth  in  her  usual  walking-dress  and  simple 
bonnet,  and  naught  else,  save  her  beauty  and 
her  innocence — for  though  she  was  constrained 
to  sell  that  locket  she  was  innocent — to  cover 
her. 

But  before  she  went  away  she  knelt  down  and 
prayed  Heaven  earnestly  and  tearfully  to  bless 
the  woman — her  and  her  household — who  had 
had  mercy  upon  her,  a solitary  and  helpless 
wayfarer.  She  prayed  for  the  good  clergyman 
who  had  brought  her  hither,  at  once  the  cause 
of  her  great  happiness  and  her  greater  sorrow. 
And,  finally,  she  prayed  to  be  forgiven  the  deed 
she  was  about  to  do. 

Then  she  rose  up  and  hastily  thrust  beneath 
the  wings  of  her  bonnet  the  masses  of  soft  brown 
hair  she  had  been  wont  to  arrange  each  morning 
with  such  dainty  neatness.  Then,  sitting  down 
at  the  little  table  where,  with  joy  and  content- 
ment, she  had  been  used  to  study,  she  penned  a 
few  hasty  lines  to  Madame  de  Kergolay.  She 
said  that  she  would  return  no  more,  and  that  it 
was  useless  to  seek  for  her ; that  she  was  not  so 
wicked  as  to  meditate  suicide,  and  that  she 
trusted  in  God  to  watch  over  and  protect  her. 


She  confessed  that  she  had  been  foolish,  that  she 
had  been  ungrateful,  that  she  had  been  mad,  in 
daring  to  love  a certain  person,  but  with  passion- 
ate disclaimers  she  denied  having  been  treacher- 
ous or  hypocritical.  And,  finally,  she  implored 
Madame  de  Kergolay  to  forgive  her,  and  to  think 
of  her  not  as  she  was,  but  as  she  had  been. 

It  was  a glorious  summer  morning,  and  the 
sun  was  literally  pouring  into  the  room,  drench- 
ing every  object  with  gold.  Lily  thought  of  that 
sunny  morning  she  had  sat  on  the  carpet  at  Rho- 
dodendron House,  and  said  “I  won’t,”  to  Miss 
Barbara  Bunnycastle.  Ah ! how  long  ago  that 
was.  She  was  quite  a little  child  then,  though 
so  unhappy.  And  now  she  was  a woman,  and 
unhappier  than  ever. 

Brighter  shone  the  sun,  promising  a glorious 
day.  It  was  the  twenty-seventh  of  July. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAT. 

Obnithology.— The  noisy  Rooks  in  a Rookery  never 
permit  a Solo,  but  are  perpetually  joining  in  a Caw-rus. 


Fob  the  Use  of  Schools In  Latin  it  is  curious  that 

Te  represents  If. 


“John,"  said  a doting  parent  to  her  gormandizing  son, 
“do  you  really  think  you  can  eat  the  whole  of  that  pud- 
ding with  impunity  Y"  “ I don’t  know,  ma,"  replied  young 
hopeful ; “ but  I guess  I can  witlPa  spoon.” 


“ Jenny  of  the  Mill.” — Well,  we  suppose  she’s  a spin- 
ning-jenny. - 


Silence,  a Negative. — Do  you  know  why  high  living 
is  recommended  for  the  rheumatism?  Because  you— no, 
it  isn't— because  you— wrong  again— because— now  for  it— 
because  you  must  live  high,  if  you  have  the  room-attics 
and  sky-attic— eh  ? 


A gentleman  late  one  evening  met  his  servant.  “Hallo ! 
where  are  you  going  at  this  time  of  night  ? for  no  good, 
I’ll  warrant  1"  “I  was  going  for  you,  Sir." 


Compclsoby  Abstinence.— The  Maine  Law  is  defined 
by  its  advocates,  “ Liberty  without  License.” 


Definition.— An  Elevated  Taste  may  be  defined  as  a 
Liking  for  High  Venison. 


“Why  do  you  set  your  cup  of  coffee  on  the  chair,  Mr. 
Jones?"  said  a worthy  landlady  one  morning  at  breakfast. 
“ It  is  so  very  weak,  ma'am,  1 thought  I would  let  it  rest." 


MOTTO  FOR  SEMMES’S  PRESENTATION  SWORD. 
A fitting  gift  to  one  whose  merit  lay 
In  being  always  prompt  to  Cut  Away. 


A physician  once  boasted  to  Sir  Henry  Halford,  saying, 
“ I was  the  first  to  discover  the  Asiatic  cholera,  and  com- 
municate it  to  ttye  public!” 


Definition — Stem  Duty.— The  Post  of  Helmsman. 


The  dark  agM  were  a long  night,  with  many  thieves 
about,  and  few  ptiicemen. 


LIFE  IN  THE  CONFEDERATE  ARMY. 

Five  days  of  the  year  we  have  fasting  and  prayer. 
For  the  rest  of  the  time  we  fight,  drink,  and  swear. 


“ You  can’t  do  that  again,”  said  the  pig  to  the  boy  who 
cut  off  his  tail. 


“I’m  attached  to  you,  and  yet  I wish  myself  away,”  as 
the  overloaded  donkey  said  to  the  cart. 


It  is  funny  to  hear  how  the  whole  household  and  its 
visitors  talk  to  the  baby.  A king  in  former  times  kept 
one  fool;  every  baby  has  a dozen. 


Philosophers  say  that  shutting  the  eyes  makes  the  sense 
of  hearing  more  acute.  Perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  habit 
some  people  have  of  always  cloeing  their  eyes  in  church 
during  sermon. 


Which  is  the  most  inactive  plant  ? — The  sloe. 


Ink  is  the  Black  Sea  on  which  thoughts  ride  at ’anchor. 


Why  is  a Red  Indian  like  a waterman  ? — Because  he 
feathers  his  skull. 


Memory  has  been  defined  as  a bundle  of  dried  time. 


“ I come  to  steal,"  as  the  rat  observed  to  the  trap.  “And 
I spring  to  embrace  you,”  as  the  trap  replied  to  the  rat. 


A witness,  being  interrogated  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
defendant  in  the  case,  said  he  knew  him  intimately — “ he 
had  supped  with  him,  sailed  with  him,  and  horsewhipped 
him.” 


“ Rap  I rap ! rap!"  “ Come  in,"  said  the  country  wo- 
man. A rather  rough-looking  man  nppeared  and  crossed 
the  door-sill.  “ Is  Mr.  Smith  at  home  ?"  said  he.  “ No, 
Sir;  he'll  be  home  in  a short  time  though.  Take  a chair," 
said  Mrs.  Smith.  He  selected  the  best  chair  in  the  house, 
shouldered  it,  and  went  off  at  a rapid  rate. 


If  you  wish  to  recollect  a man’s  name  go  security  for 
him.  For  keeping  your  memory  fresh  there  is  nothing 
like  it.  _ 


“ I wonder  where  those  clouds  are  going?”  sighed  Flora, 
pensively,  as  she  pointed  with  her  thin,  delicate  finger  to 
the  heavy  funereal  masses  that  floated  lazily  in  the  sky. 
“ I think  they  are  going  to  thunder,”  said  her  brother. 


A Gknebai.  Obtuoi. — The  following  was  posted  in  his 
house,  a few  days  since,  by  a Poughkeepsie  business  man: 

“Head-quarters,  House  of , General  Order,  No.  1 

Julia:  Until  the  price  falls,  no  more  butter  will  be  UBed 
in  our  family.  James."  He  had’hardly  reached  his  count- 
ing-house, when  a special  messenger  handed  him  this— 
“James : Until  butter  is  reinstated,  no  more  tobacco  will 
ho  used  in  this  house.  Julia,  Chief  of  Staff."  It  is  said 
that  butter  won. 


An  enterprising  quack  has  contrived  to  extract  from 
sausages  a powerful  tonic,  which  he  says  contains  the 
whole  strength  of  the  original  bark;  he  calls  it  the  “ Sul- 
phate of  canine  1”  He  anticipates  a great  popularity  for 


Smith  asked  Jones  what  the  high  price  of  butter  was 
owing  to.  “ A considerable  part  of  it  is  owing  to  my  gro- 
cer,” said  Jones,  “ for  it  is  two  months  since  I have  paid 
him.” 


A debating  society  has  under  consideration  the  question 
— “ Is  it  wrong  to  cheat  a lawyer?”  The  result  it  expected 
to  be— “No;  but  impossible.” 


How  brightly  do  even  little  joys  beam  upon  a soul 
darkened  by  the  clouds  of  sorrow — as  stars  come  forth 
from  the  empty  sky,  when  we  look  up  to  them  from  a deep 
well  or  from  cellars! 


A gentleman  was  applied  to  by  a crossing-sweeper  for 
charity.  The  gentleman  replied,  “I  will  remember  yon 
when  I retunr.”  “-Please  yonr  Honor,"  says  the  man, 
“I’m  ruined  by  ins  credit ’Ilgwe  inlthkt  way.” 
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THE  ANGLO-REBEL  PIRATES— THE  “FLORIDA”  AND  “RAPPAHANNOCK.” 


The  Rappahannock  is  also  a British  ship,  origin- 
ally her  Majesty's  vessel  Victor.  The  Admiralty 
permitted  her  after  she  was  sold  to  undergo  some 
repairs  under  the  superintendence  of  the  dock-yard 
officials.  It  was  stated  that  she  was  intended  for 
the  China  trade,  and  she  was  ostensibly  fitted  with 
that  view,  while  her  name  was  changed  to  the 
Scylla,  of  London.  Several  suspicious  circum- 
stances, however,  occurred,  and  the  dock-yard  offi- 
cials made  a report  to  the  Admiralty.  The  result 
was  the  receipt  of  an  order  at  Sheerness  directing 
her  to  be  stopped.  The  order,  however,  arrived  a 
few  hours  too  late.  Those  in  charge  of  the  vessel 
evidently  suspected  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  had  her  taken  out  of  the  harbor.  She 
immediately  afterward  hoisted  the  Confederate  flag, 
and  she  now  sails  under  the  name  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock. On  leaving  the  Nore  the  Rappahannock  sail- 
ed direct  for  Calais  Harbor,  which  she  entered  as  a 
Confederate  privateer.  She  went  into  Calais  witli- 


tv,  Virginia,  in  1853.  He  was  educated  at  West 
Point  Military  Academy,  where  he  graduated  in 
1854.  He  first  entered  the  Mounted  Rifles  as  Brevet 
Second  Lieutenant,  and  was  shortly  afterward  mado 
Second  Lieutenant  in  the  First  Cavalry;  eight 
months  later  be  was  promoted  to  be  First  Lieuten- 
ant ; ho  distinguished  himself  in  a fight  with  the 
Cheyennes,  June.  29.  1857.  and  received  a severe 
wound;  he  became  a Captain  in  18G0,  and  resigned 
three  years  ago,  when  the  civil  war  broke  out.  He 
then  entered  the  Virginia  State  service  as  a Colonel 
of  cavalry,  and  had  the  command  of  that  arm  at  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  The.  next  month  he  was 
mado  a Brigadier-General  in  the  Confederate  serv- 
ice, and  was  soon  promoted  to  bo  Major-General. 
His  next  performance  of  consequence  was  an  excur- 
sion within  the  Federal  lines  on  the  Pamunkv  River, 
during  M'Clellan's  campaign  of  18(32,  at  the  1 cad 
of  1000  horse  and  two  guns.  Ills  greatest  achieve- 
ment was  during  the  month  of  October  of  that  year, 


out  armament,  at  which  port  she  still  remains;  fit- 
ting out,  it  may  be,  for  a cruise. 

We  also  give  a portrait  of  Captain  Morris,  com- 
lirending  the  Florida.  Her  former  commander  was 
Captain  Maffit.  Tiie  portrait  is  from  a photo- 
graph taken  at  Brest,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
a gentleman  lately  captured  by  the  Florida. 


REBEL  PRIVATEERS. 

The  illustrations  of  the  Florida  and  the  Rappa- 
hannock, which  we  give  on  this  page,  have  now  a 
peculiar  interest  from  the  fact  that  these  vessels 
are,  now  that  the  Alabama  is  sunk,  the  only  cruis- 
ers of  any  importance  lef£  to  the  Confederacy. 

The  Florida,  which  so  lately  made  its  presence 
off  our  coast  known  in  rather  a disagreeable  man- 
ner, viz.,  by  the  capture  of  half  a dozen  American 
vessels,  is  a British  vessel,  built  by  Laird,  and 
was  launched  in  the  spring  of  1862  under  the  name 
of  the  Onto.  Laird  made  affidavit  that  the  vessel 
was  intended  for  the  King  of  Sardinia.  She  was 
suspected  and  detained  at  Nassau,  but  being  re- 
leased reached  Mobile.  In  the  spring  of  1863  wo 
find  her  out  on  the  seas  again,  capturing  and  burn- 
ing our  merchantmen.  Her  first  and  most  valua- 
ble prize  was  the  Jacob  Bell , carrying  9000  chests 
of  tea,  and  valued  atone  and  a half  million  of  dollars. 


THE  LATE  CONFEDERATE  GEN- 
ERAL J.  E.  B.  STUART. 

As  a sequel  to  our  portraits  of  General  Lee  and 
General  Loxgstreef,  published  in  recent  numbers 
of  this  journal,  we  give  on  this  page  that  of  the  late 
General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  who  received  his  mortal 
wound  in  a cavalry  skirmish  with  the  detachment 
under  General  Sheridan  at  Ashland,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Richmond,  on  the  lltli  May.  This  dis- 
tinguished cavalry  officer  was  bom  in  Patrick  Coun- 
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when,  with  1800  cavalry  and  four  cannon,  he  passed 
from  the  south  of  the  Potomac,  traversed  Maryland, 
and  passing  Mercersburg,  Pennsylvania,  at  noon, 
entered  Chambersburg  after  dark  of  the  same  day. 
The  town  surrendered  without  resistance.  The 
troopers  remained  until  next  day,  took  all  the  spoil 
they  desired,  destroyed  a great  amount  of  property, 
and  retreated  across  the  Potomac  on  the  left  of  Gen- 
eral M‘Clellan'3  army  without  serious  loss.  Gen- 
eral Stuart  had  headed  the  cavalry  of  the  Confed- 
erate army  from  the  outset  through  all  its  battles. 
After  the  fight  at  Ashland  the  wounded  General 
was  carried  into  Kichmond,  where  he  died  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  in  the  house 
of^iis  relative,  Dr.  Brewer. 

The  following  relating  to  his  last  hours  is  from 
the  Kichmond  Examiner:  “At  half-past  seven  it 
was  evident  to  the  physicians  that  death  was  setting 
its  clammy  seal  upon  the  brave,  open  brow  of  the 
General,  and  they  told  him  so,  asking  if  he  had  any 
last  message  to  give.  The  General,  with  a mind 
perfectly  clear  and  possessed,  then  made  disposition 
of  his  staff  and  personal  effects.  To  Mrs.  Lee,  the 
wife  of  General  Lee,  he  directed  that  his  golden 
spurs  be  given,  as  a dying  memento  of  liis  love  and 
esteem  for  her  husband.  To  his  staff  officers  he 
gave  his  horses.  So  particular  was  he  in  small 
things,  even  in  the  dying  hour,  that  he  said  to  one. 
of  his  staff,  who  was  a heavy-built  man,  ‘ You  had 
better  take  the  larger  horse ; he  will  carry  you  bet- 
ter.’ To  his  young  son  he  left  his  glorious  sword. 
His  worldly  matters  closed,  the  eternal  interests  of 
his  soul  engaged  his  mind.  Turning  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Peterkin,  a minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
of  which  General  Stuart  was  a member,  he  asked 
him  to  sing  a hymn,  and  joined  in  it  with  all  the 
voice  his  strength  would  permit.  He  then  joined 
in  prayer  with  the  minister.  To  the  doctor  he 
again  said.  ‘ I am  going  fast  now  I am  resigned. 
God’s  will  be  done.’  Thus  died  General  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart.” 


SPECIAL  SERVICE. 

“ Bovs,  do  any  of  you  feel  like  volunteering  on 
a special  service  of  considerable  risk  ?” 

“ What  is  it,  Captain  ?”  inquired  Jackson. 

“Don’t  know  any  more  about  it  than  that  the 
General  intends  to  send  a detachment  of  volunteers, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Bradford,  the 
Tennesseean,  whom  you  must  all  know  pretty  well 
by  this  time,  on  some  particular  mission.  Brad- 
ford says  he  wants  no  man  to  volunteer  unless  he 
is  prepared  to  face  hot  work.  You  all  know  what 
kind  of  a fighter  he  is,  and  what  you  need  expect 
if  you  go  with  him,”  answered  the  Captain. 

“I’m  his  man,  for  one!"  exclaimed  Jackson, 
jumping  up  with  great  alacrity. 

Jackson  was  a wiry  specimen  of  the  genus  Hoo- 
sier,  and  measured  nearly  six  feet  without  his  army- 
shoes. 

“And  I’m  another!”  “Count  me  in!”  “I  don’t 
want  to  be  left  out  in  that  deal !”  “ Nor  I won’t  be 
euchred!”  were  some  of  the  exclamations  of  the 
men  as  they  sprang  to  their  feet 

“There!  hold  on!  The  whole  company  can’t 
go!  He  has  two  regiments  to  choose  his  men 
from,”  said  the  Captain.  “Let  the  first  ten  that 
offered  fall  in  and  march  to  head-quarters.” 

With  a similar  spirit  evinced  throughout  the 
regiments,  Bradford  had  no  trouble  in  securing 
more  than  double  the  number  called  for,  and  the 
great  difficulty  now  was,  who  should  go  and  who 
remain  behind.  Leaving  him  to  settle  this  vexed 
question,  we  turn  to  other  characters  who  figure  in 
this  brief  drama  of  real  life. 

Dr.  C ’s  residence  stood  a*  few  miles  from 

Greenville,  in  East  Tennessee.  The  Doctor  was  a 
native  of  the  South,  but  had  been  educated  at  the 
North.  At  the  time  that  Governor  Harris  and  his 
co-laborers  in  treason  endeavored  to  fasten  Tennes- 
see to  the  tail  of  the  Secession  car  the  Doctor  was 
absent  traveling  in  Asia,  and  was  still  detained 
abroad  by  sickness,  and  it  was  not  publicly  known 
which  side  had  his  sympathies;  but  the  Secession- 
ists claimed  him  as  their  own.  In  his  absence  his 
household  was  under  the  charge  of  a widowed  sis- 
ter and  her  daughter,  a girl  verging  upon  twenty 
summers.  She  was  a native  of  Tennessee,  but  had 
also  been  educated  at  the  North,  and  had  brought 
back  with  her  many  New  England  ideas. 

Though  not  a beauty,  Emma  H was  a very 

prepossessing  girl,  and  among  her  admirers  and 
aspirants  for  her  hand  were  Joseph  Bradford  and 
Richard  Wharton.  The  latter  had  spent  a number 
of  years  in  California,  in  the  mining  districts,  and 
had  accumulated  a few  thousand  dollars  by  his  in- 
dustry at  the  mines  or  at  the  gaming-table — proba- 
bly at  both.  He  was  vain  of  his  wealth,  and  de- 
lighted in  flashy  parades  of  it  in  the  way  of  dress. 
Among  his  other  notions,  he  had  a black  velvet 
vest,  adorned  with  buttons  made  of  gold  quarter- 
eagles,  and  a blue  dress-coat  with  gold  half-eagles 
for  buttons,  and  a massive  fob-chain  of  gold  dollars. 
Some  persons  were  kind  enough  to  attribute  this  to 
eccentricity,  but  in  fact  it  was  the  design  of  a vul- 
gar, semi-bravado  mind.  Wharton  desired  to  be 
thought  important,  and  he  considered  that  when 
arrayed  in  this  dress,  and  wearing  a profusion  of 
rings  and  other  trinkets,  that  he  must  strike  the 
“poor  white  trash”  with  awe,  if  it  did  not  let  oth- 
ers know  that  he  was  a man  of  “distinguished  con- 
sideration.” He  was  somewhere  between  twenty- 
eight  and  thirty  years  of  age,  and  hailed  from  Mis- 
sissippi. He  frequently  made  long  visits  to  a rela- 
tive who  lived  near  Dr.  C ’s  residence,  and  it 

was  there  he  had  met  Emma.  She  at  once  struck 
his  fancy,  and  hearing  that  she  would  fall  heir  to 

Dr.  C 's  estate,  he  resolved  that  he  would  take 

her  for  a-wife,  but  was  greatly  taken  aback  when 
he  found  that  Emma  would  hardly  treat  him  with 
ordinary  politeness.  This  piqued  him  and  threw 
him  upon  his  metal.  He  thought  that  ho  was  got 
up  fine  enough  to  suit  any  girl,  and  all  that  he  had 
to  do  was  to  ask  and  the  girls  would  jump  at  the 
chance  of  gettingpo’fiuejaj  kllow.  i.  . 

Wharton  was  not  Wg’ftrdJseovwihg  that  he  had 


a rival  in  the  person  of  young  Bradford,  who,  he 
learned,  was  a favorite  with  Emma,  and  would  like- 
ly carry  her  off  some  day  unless  he  prevented  it. 
His  first  idea  was  to  pick  a quarrel  and  then  a fight 
with  Bradford ; but  ho  soon  ascertained  that  that 
would  be  extremely  dangerous  business,  for  Brad- 
ford had  the  reputation  of  being  an  extremely  quiet, 
modest  man,  who  endeavored  as  much  as  possible 
to  avoid  altercations,  but  that  when  aroused  he  was 
a very  dangerous  antagonist.  This  kind  of  a man 
it  did  not  suit  Wharton  to  quarrel  with.  He  want- 
ed odds  when  he  fought.  If  Bradford  had  been  of 
a meek,  yielding  disposition,  lacking  the  pluck  to 
fight,  Wharton  would  have  gloried  in  quarreling 
wuh  him.  He  therefore  determined  that  he  would 
accomplish  his  purpose  in  some  other  way  than  by 
a personal  quarrel. 

Thus  matters  stood  when  the  rebellion  broke  out, 
and  it  was  with  feelings  of  exultation  that  Whar- 
ton heard  that  young  Bradford  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  the  Union.  He  soon  left  for  Mississippi,  where, 
by  dint  of  his  money  and  energy,  he  succeeded  in 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  as  villainous  a set  of 
desperadoes  as  ever  went  unhung,  by  holding  out 
special  promises  of  plunder.  He  called  them  Par- 
tisan Rangers,  organized  lo  defend  the  altars  of 
Southern  hemes  from  the  polluting  tread  of  Yan- 
kee Hessians.  When  this  band  had  performed  the 
dirty  work  of  the  Secession  magnates  in  Mississippi 
— work  at  which  the  Southern  soldier  who  went 
into  the  ranks  to  meet  his  Northern  enemy  in  bat- 
tle-array revolted— Wharton  started  for  Tennessee 
to  carry  out  the  same  programme  there— extermin- 
ation to  all  who  refused  to  join  the  rebel  cause. 

When  Wharton  reached  East  Tennesseo  ho  de- 
termined to  establish  a reputation,  that  his  fame 
might  reach  Emma  before  he  called  to  renew  his 
addresses  But  when  he  did  call  she  treated  him 
with  contempt.  This  so  stirred  up  the  devil  within 
him  that  when  he  left  Dr.  C 's  residence  he  re- 

paired to  the  camp  of  his  band,  and  gave  the  order 
for  a demonstration  upon  the  Bradford  farm,  and  for 
his  men  to  help  themselves. 

It  was  toward  dusk  when  his  gang  reached  the 
Bradford  homestead,  and  one  of  the  desperadoes 
ruthlessly  fired  and  killed  the  elder  Bradford  as  he 
was  sitting  on  the  porch.  Others  seized  an  elder 
brother  of  Joseph  Bradford,  and,  despite  the  en- 
treaties of  his  mother,  wife,  and  children,  hung  him 
up  to  a tree  in  front  of  the  house — a tree  that  his 
father  had  planted  on  the  day  of  his  birth. 

“They  were  enemies  of  the  South,  and  deserved 
all  they  got !”  was  the  brutal  reply  of  Wharton  to 
the  entreaties  of  the  mother  to  cut  down  her  son  be- 
fore life  should  become  extinct. 

The  men  having  a carte  blanche  to  plunder,  spread 
themselves  about  the  place,  and  the  women  and 
children  fled  in  terror  to  escape  enormities  whi^Ji 
they  had  reason  to  suppose  would  be  inflicted  if  they 
remained.  When  the  ruffians  had  appeased  their 
thirst  for  plunder,  the  incendiary  torch  was  applied 
to  finish  the  job. 

The  next  morning  Joseph  Bradford  returned 
home,  after  a short  absence,  to  behold  the  old 
homestead  a pile  of  smouldering  ruins,  near  which 
was  the  charred  remains  of  a mucli-loved  father, 
while  not  far  distant  was  the  inanimate  body  of  a 
dearly  beloved  brother  suspended  from  a tree. 

For  a while  his  feelings  utterly  overcame  him, 
and  he  was  aroused  from  a sort  of  half  stupor  by  a 
neighbor  who  had,  with  several  others,  cautiously 
approached  to  inter  the  bodies.  They  approached 
cautiously,  for  they  well  knew  that  if  any  of  Whar- 
ton’s gang  discovered  them  their  homes  would  share 
the  same  fate.  A mong  the  number  was  a venerable 
clergyman,  who  had  been  driven  from  his  home  in  the 
South  because  it  was  known  that  his  son  had  gone 
off  to  join  the  Union  army,  and  he  had  sought  refuge 
with  his  friends  in  the  mountains.  This  old  man 
read  the  burial-service  in  a feeble  voice,  and  then 
offered  up  a simple  but  touching  prayer,  and  the  re- 
mains were  consigned  to  their  mother  earth. 

Jffter  this  sacred  rite  was  performed  Bradford 
songn#his  mother.  He  found  her,  with  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  at  Dr.  C — — 's,  and  Emma 
and  her  mother  endeavoring  to  console  them.  His 
interview  with  them  was  brief,  and  their  parting 
trying. 

“ Mother,  I can  not  stay ! I have  registered  a 
\ow  in  Heaven,  offered  upon  the  grave  of  my  father 
and  brother,  that  I would  never  rest  so  long  as  a 
traitor’s  foot  polluted  the  soil  of  Tennessee ! Emma, 
I can  not  thank  you  now — some  other  time ! Be 
kind  to  them.  Farewell !”  i 

With  which  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off. 
Reader,  were  you  ever  in  the  mountains  at  night  P 
Not  on  a clear,  balmy  night,  when  the  air  is  fragrant 
with  choicest  incense  and  bright  with  stars;  but  a 
night  when  the  flood-gates  of  heaven  are  open,  and 
the  thunder  leaps  from  peak  to  peak,  with  the  winds 
shattering  and  uprooting  the  monarchs  of  the  forest, 
striking  terror  to  all  living  things,  driving  man  as 
well  as  beast  to  seek  shelter  from  the  fury  of  the 
elements : when  the  Great  Bear  above  follows  the 
example  of  the  lesser  bears  below,  and  seeks  shelter 
of  a friendly  cloud,  so  that  not  even  the  pointers  to 
the  North  Star  are  visible  ? Were  you  ever  in  the 
mountains  on  such  a night  ? — a night  when  dark- 
ness was  upon  the  face  of  Nature,  and  a dark  cloud 
hovering  over  your  fortunes  enshroudingthose  whom 
you  held  most  dear,  who  were  clinging  to  you  for 
safety,  depending  upon  your  strong  right  arm  and 
valiant  heart  to  shield  them  from  human  hell- 
hounds, who  had  driven  them  from  their  homes, 
and  were  on  their  track  thirsting  for  your  blood  be- 
cause you  would  not  hunt  under  the  same  leash  ? — 
You  have  not  ? Then  you  know  not  what  it  is  to  be 
a Unionist  of  East  Tennessee,  nor  the  price  those 
men  have  paid  for  refusing  to  bow  down  to  Gesler’s 
cap  stuck  upon  a pole  in  the  market-place.  Talk 
not  to  those  men  of  compromise,  or  “peace  at  any 
price,”  with  the  besotted  wretches  who  have  wan- 
tonly driven  them  from  happy  homes — thrust  the 
torch  of  the  incendiary  under  the  roof-tree  of  the 
old  homestead,  and  left  their  helpless  families  to 
the  mercy  of  the  elements,  until  justice  has  been 
appeased  and  the  devil  has  got  his  due ! 

It  was  on  such  wild  night  as  this  that  a group  of 
men,  women,  and  children  were  cowering  beneath 


a cleft  in  the  rocks  to  shield  themselves,  as  much  as 
possible,  from  the  fury  of  the  storm,  which  they  ha't 
chosen  to  encounter  rather  than  intrust  themselves 
to  the  mercy  of  their  o\vn  race. 

When  the  storm  had  spent  its  fury,  some  leaves 
and  brush  were  gathered  from  a nook  that  had  pro- 
tected them  from  the  water,  and  a fire  was  kindled 
to  dry  the  garments  of  the  women  and  children. 

The  fire  had  not  been  burning  much  over  an  hour 
before  they  were  surrounded  by  a body  of  soldiers. 
The  smoke  had  revealed  their  hiding-place. 

The  poor  hunted  fugitives  now  gave  themselves 
up  for  lost ; their  number  was  too  small  to  think  of 
offering  any  resistance,  which,  if  offered,  would  only 
aggravate  the  cruelty  that  would  be  practiced  to- 
ward the  women  and  children.  However,  their 
fears  were  soon  relieved;  for,  instead  of  enemies, 
the  soldiers  proved  to  be  friends,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Bradford,  who  recognized  among  them  two 
of  the  neighbors  who  had  assisted  at  his  father’s 
• burial.  They  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  by 
Wharton's  desperadoes. 

The  mission  which  Bradford  had  sought  was  to 
destroy  this  ruffian  band,  and  succor  refugees  in  the 
mountains,  and  enable  the  men  to  gain  the  Union 
lines.  He  escorted  those  whom  he  had  found  to  a 
place  where  the  women  and  children  would  be  cared 
for — the  men  eagerly  asking  the  privilege  of  joining 
his  command.  From  them  he  gained  much  needed 
information,  and  arranged  his  plans  accordingly. 

It  would  be  needless,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
sketch,  to  trace  Wbarton  and  his  partisans  in  all 
their  outrageous  acts  upon  almost  defenseless  peo- 
ple. Ho  took  care,  in  the  regions  which  he  passed 
through,  to  avoid  a conflict  with  Union  troops,  if 
their  numbers  were  nearly  equal  with  his  own— ho 
still  wanted  odds  in  his  favor  when  he  fought.  His 
mission  was  to  carry  the  horrors  of  a savage  warfare 
to  the  hearths  of  those  Southerners  who  were  true 
to  the  Union  their  fathers  had  fought  to  establish. 
After  an  absence  of  some  weeks  he  again  returned 

to  the  vicinity  of  Dr.  C ’s  residence,  and  made 

repeated  efforts  to  gain  an  interview  with  Emma, 
but  they  were  of  no  avail.  She  persisted  in  refusing 
to  see  him. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  Emma  chafed  Wharton 
terribly.  He  determined  to  make  her  his  wife 
whether  she  was  willing  or  not,  and  would  hesitate 
at  no  means,  however  violent,  to  accomplish  that 
object.  Of  course,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  for  that 
purpose  was  to  get  her  in  his  clutches  beyond  the 
possibility  of  escape.  Having  made  up  his  mind  on 
this  point,  he  selected  a number  of  his  most  trusty 
followers,  and  under  the  cover  of  night  approached 

Dr.  C ’s  residence,  seized  Emma,  and  bore  her 

off  to  a place  he  had  arranged  for  her  reception,  and 
where  she  would  be  kept  secure  at  his  pleasure. 

In  the  struggle  to  preserve  her  daughter  from  the 

ruffians,  Mrs.  II was  so  severely  injured  that, 

in  conjunction  with  the  shock  caused  by  her  daugh- 
ter’s abduction,  she  died  in  a few  days  after.  Her 
last  moments  were  tenderly  watched  by  Mrs.  Brad- 
ford and  her  widowed  daughter-in-law,  from  whom 
young  Bradford  learned  the  particulars  a short  time 
after,  he  having  succeeded  in  removing  the  rem- 
nants of  a once  happy  family  to  a relative’s  in  Ken- 
tucky who  had  kindly  offered  them  a home. 

Wharton,  after  months  spent  in  solicitations  and 
threats  to  induce  Emma — who  was  ignorant  of  her 
mother’s  death — to  consent  to  become  his  bride,  de- 
termined on  still  bolder  measures.  Having  secured 
the  old  clergyman  who  had  performed  the  funeral 
ceremony  at  the  grave  of  the  Bradfords,  he  one  day, 
after  a stormy  interview  with  Emma,  told  the  wo- 
man who  had  charge  of  her  to  prepare  for  a wedding 
that  evening,  as  he  would  no  longer  put  up  with 
the  girl’s  whims.  He  had  been  trifled  with  long 
enough,  and  he  should  now  finish  up  the  business, 
as  he  had  a regular  minister  who  would  have  to 
perform  the  service. 

When  night  came  a number  of  the  partisans  were 
grouped  together  in  the  main  room  of  the  bouse  to 
witness  the  wedding  of  their  leader;  the  others,  be- 
ing encamped  a short  distance  off,  were  regaling 
themselves  with  stolen  whisky,  which  was  liberally 
supplied  them  to  celebrate  the  occasion.  The  cler- 
gyman had  received  his  instructions.  He  was  to 
proceed  quickly  with  the  ceremony,  regardless  of 
any  interruption  on  the  part  of  the  bride,  whom  he 
was  informed  was  a remarkably  strange  girl,  who 
did  not  know  her  own  mind  from  one  day  to  anoth- 
er ; that  her  parents  had  consented  to  the  marriage ; 
and  that  she  had  several  times  wanted  it  to  take 
place.  The  penalty  for  refusing  to  obey  orders 
would  be  a bullet  through  his  skull. 

Every  thing  being  in  readiness,  Emma  was 
brought  into  the  room  by  the  woman  who  had  been 
her  jailer.  A few  months  had  wrought  a great 
change  in  her  appearance.  She  looked  many  years 
older.  Her  countenance  had  a haggard,  care-worn 
look ; but  a firm  compression  of  the  lips,  and  a pe- 
culiar light  in  the  eyes,  evinced  a firm,  determined 
spirit  that  could  not  be  coerced  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  a villain. 

A sardonic  smile  played  over  the  features  of 
Wharton  as  ho  ordered  the  clergyman  to  proceed 
with  the  service. 

The  old  man  arose,  and  approaching  the  centre 
of  the  room,  which  was  of  considerable  size,  offered 
up  a prayer  that  the  Almighty  might  guide  him 
that  night.  He  then  gazed  hesitatingly  at  Emma, 
who  stood  near  the  woman,  not  knowing  what  to 
make  of  the  strange  scene.  Wharton  was  close  be- 
side her,  and  the  long  pause  of  the  venerable  min- 
ister who  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  his 
power  irritated  him,  and  he  turned  scowling  to- 
ward one  of  the  desperadoes,  who  at  once  stepped 
forward  and  gave  the  minister  a nudge,  at  the  same 
moment  placing  a pistol-barrel  against  his  cheek, 
and  whispering  a hissing  sound  in  his  ear. 

This  aroused  the  minister  from  his  reverie,  and 
he  told  Wharton  to  take  the  lady’s  hand.  It  re- 
quired considerable  effort  on  Wharton’s  part  to  do 
this;  and  Emma,  looking  intently  at  the  clergy- 
man, exclaimed: 

“In  Heaven’s  najne,  old  man,  what  mockery  is 
this?” 

“ Proceed  1”  shouted  Wharton. 

The  clergyman  tremblingly  said:  “ Is  there  any 


one  who  knows  aught  why  these  two  should  not  be 
made  man  and  wife  ?” 

“Release  me,  ruffian !”  shrieked  Emma,  as  with 
a desperate  effort  she  withdrew  her  hand  from 
Wharton's  hold. 

But  resistance  was  in  vain.  She  was  soon  seized 
again,  and  Wharton,  foaming  with  rage,  shouted, 
with  a beastly  oath, 

“Go  on,  in  a hurry !” 

The  clergyman  repeated  the  question ; but  this 
time  he  was  answered  by  a sharp  crack  of  a rifle, 
and  the  next  instant  he  beheld  Wharton  reel,  stag- 
ger forward,  and  fall  to  the  floor  with  a bullet 
through  his  brain. 

The  desperado  had  uttered  his  last  oath. 

Several  other  shots  followed  in  rapid  succession, 
and  the  bodies  of  half  a dozen  of  the  gang  were 
writhing  in  death-agonies  upon  the  floor.  The 
echoes  of  the  guns  had  not  died  away  before  armed 
men  sprang  into  the  room  through  the  windows 
and  door. 

Emma  had  swooned  at  the  first  shot,  but  she 
awoke  to  find  herself  among  friends. 

“Wa’al,  I reckon  thar  ain’t  many  of  them  thar 
gorrillers  left  to  skin  or  hang,  articles  or  no  articles 
of  war!”  exclaimed  private  Jackson,  about  two 
hours  after  the  above  scene  occurred,  as  a body  of 
victorious  troops  were  returning  toward  the  Union 
lines. 

“Where  are  our  prisoners?”  said  one  of  the  sol- 
diers, looking  around. 

“Yes,  whar,  oh  ! whar  are  they  ? Did  you  see 
any  ? " ejaculated  J ackson . 

“That  gang  is  pretty'  effectually  wiped  out,” 
replied  one  of  the  Tennesseeans  who  had  joined 
the  command  in  the  mountains.  “I  don’t  believe 
many'  made  their  escape  from  the  camp,  for  we 
sprung  the  trap  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  the 
business  of  those  at  the  wedding  was  finished 
nicely.”  • 

“ Clean  up !”  said  Jackson. 

The  whole  party  reached  the  Union  lines  in  safe- 
ty, and  a few  days  after  Bradford  prevailed  upon 
Emma  to  accept  the  escort  of  a friend  who  was  on 
his  way  to  Kentucky,  and  take  up  her  abode  with 
his  mother  for  the  present. 

A few  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Missionary'  Ridge 
private  Jackson,  who,  with  several  of  his  comrades, 
was  en  route  for  home  on  furlough,  stopped  at  a 
hotel  in  Louisville,  and,  claiming  the  privilege  of 
the  first  treat,  said, 

“ Boys,  here’s  to  Major  Bradford  and  his  bride ! 
May  Old  Abe  appint  him  commander  of  the  gor- 
riller  districts,  and  we  be  with  him  on  all  speshul 
sarvices !” 


TO  THE  SOLDIER. 

Do  you  think  that  we  forget  you, 

That  our  hearts  to  self  are  sealed, 
Seeking  comfort,  pleasure,  riches, 

While  you  waste  in  camp  and  field? 

Do  you  think  our  greatest  care  is 
That  we  win  in  party  strife, 

While  the  fever  stills  your  pulses. 

Or  the  death-wound  drains  your  life? 
When  you  marched  to  battle  for  us 
And  the  sacred  rights  of  man, 

Then  we  took  the  rearward  places, 

Uuto  you  we  gave  the  van. 

In  the  future  heard  we  voices, 

Not  pronouncing  names  we  bear, 

Saw  you  standing  girt  with  glory. 

Saw  ourselves  in  shadow  there. 

Heard  your  children  say  at  evening, 
“Years  to-day  our  father  fought!” 
While  our  children  blush  beside  them 
For  the  deeds  we  never  wrought. 
“Yes,”  you  say,  “you  yielded  to  us 
Honor’s  doubtful,  empty  breath, 

Dim  and  distant  starry  praises, 

Far  behind  the  clouds  of  death. 

“ Sweet  it  is  to  live,  far  sweeter 
Than  to  lie  beneath  the  sod; 

Few  the  prayers  for  death  that  mortals 
Lift  unto  the  ear  of  God.” 

But  we  have  a son  or  brother 
In  the  terrible  wild  fray, 

And  in  death  he  writhes  one  moment, 
In  love’s  anguish  we  for  aye. 

Nay,  the  blood  mounts  with  the  battle, 
Certain  danger  loses  much 
Of  the  horror  of  the  unseen, 

We  fear  little  what  we  touch. 

While  we  start  erect  in  dreaming 
With  the  spasm  of  the  blow 
That  has  killed  him,  he  is  laughing 
By  the  evening  camp-fire’s  glow. 

Thus  our  souls  are  with  you,  naked 
In  the  perilous  battle  front, 

While  you  fight  in  double  a:  .nor 
Of  excitement  and  of  wont. 

Then  by  all  the  bonds  that  give  us 
Each  with  each  a common  doom, 

By  the  dark  wa’-  of  your  suffering. 

By  our  sympathetic  gloom, 

By  our  hopes  to  you  intrusted, 

By  your  hopes  of  just  return, 

By  our  different  sacrifices 

That  on  common  altars  burn, 

Think  not  ill  of  us,  O Soldier! 

Thougi  t ie  death-stroke  lay  you  low, 
"Vyhile  we  do  not  seem  to  shiver 
the  blow. 
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ADyERTISEMENTS. 


J.  H.  Winslow  & Co. 


A Card. — Owing  to  the  enormous  advance 
in  the  prices  not  only  of  the  precious  metals,  but  of  every 
other  commodity,  I find  it  impossible  to  continue  longer 
the  sale  of  my  Pens  at  old  rates.  This  I regret  exceed- 
ingly, as  I had  hoped  to  continue  without  change ; but, 
having  to  buy  gold  at  the  present  fabulous  prices,  this  is 
so  longer  possible. 

My  friends  and  the  public  will  give  me  credit,  however, 
for  having  struggled  long  and  hard  against  the  universal 
pressure  to  depreciate  the  Government  credit  and  curren- 
cy. The  advance  now  made  is  not  enough  to  cover  me, 
with  gold  at  present  rates ; should  it  remain  where  it  is, 
or  go  still  higher,  a further  rise  in  prices  must  be  made. 
In  any  case,  however,  I intend,  as  heretofore,  to  sell  a 
better  article  for  less  money  than  it  can  be  bought  for  else- 
where. 

A circular,  with  engravings  of  ail  the  sizes,  Btyles,  and 
present  prices,  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  letter  postage. 
Address  A.  MORTON, 

July  11. 1864.  No.  28  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

Two  Dollars  made  from  twenty  cts.  Call  and  ex, 
amine,  or  ten  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  20c.  Retails 
for  $2,  by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Ys 


E SEWING  MACHINE  AND  HAND 
* NEEDLES. 

f All  Kinds  at  BARTLETT’S,  442  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Fancy  Pig-cons 

for  sale. 

A11  of  the  choicest  varie- 
ties, imported  from  best  fo.i- 
eign  strains.  Send  for  list  - 


W.  C.  ASBURY, 

I Post  Office  Box  4338, 
New  York  City. 


DRR.GOODALE’S1 

CATARRH 

REMEDY. 


THE  ACME  OF  PERFECTION. 

It  Cubes  CATARRH  in  all  its  Types  and  Stages 
frith  absolute  certainty.  Price  $1  00.  Send  a stamp  for 
» pamphlet.  NORTON  & CO.,  Sole  Agents,  75  Bleecker 
Street,  one  door  W.  of  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  Druggists. 


LADIES’  LETTER. 

| Five  Anatomical  Engravings. 

| lias  information  never  before  published. 

Sent  free,  in  a sealed  envelope  for  10  cents. 

Address  Box  4652,  New  York  Post-Office. 


Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


Shults’  Ong-nent,  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  post- 
paid, for  50  cents.  Address  C.  F.  SHULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y 


Attention  Company! 

Clark's  Onguent,  a poweiful  stimulant.  Each  packet 
warranted  to  produce  a full  set  of  whiskers  or  moustaches 
in  six  weeks  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  in- 
jury to  the  skin.  Any  person  using  this  Onguent,  and 
finding  it  not  as  represented,  by  informing  me  of  the  fact, 
can  have  their  money  returned  them  at  any  time  witliiu 
8 months  from  day  of  purchase.  Price  $100.  Sent  sealed 
and  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 

Address,  A.  C.  CLARK, 

P.  O.  Drawer  118, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED,  in  every  Town,  County,  State,  Terri- 
toby,  and  Province,  enterprising  Agents  to  seU 
popular  Books,  Light  Works.  Small  capital,  ilberal  prof- 
its, quick  returns.  Particulars  by  return  post  on  receipt 
of  stamp,  by  FOWLER  & WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

r-  At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  HARNDEN’S  EXPRESS, 
No.  65  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates.  m 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES?— My  Onguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  In  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  Si- 
Bent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. R.  6.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


Duryea’s  Maizena 

RECEIVED  TWO  PRIZE  MEDALS 
(From  Juries  3 and  4)  at  the 

International  Exhibition, 

LONDON,  1862; 

AT  THE  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
AT  HAMBURG,  JULY,  1S63,  RECEIVED  THE 
HIGHEST  PRIZE  MEDAL  FOR  ITS  GREAT 
DELICACY  AS  AN  ARTICLE  OF  FOOD. 

Can  be  served  up  in  an  infinite  variety  of  delicious 
dishes.  Sold  by  all  Grocers,  with  directions.  Pamphlet, 
with  60  Receipts,  will  be  furnished  on  application  by  let- 
ter or  otherwise,  to 

WM.  DURYEA,  Agent,  166  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


$100  per  Month— Active  and  reliable  Agents  in  the 
Army,  and  everywhere  else,  in  this  most  lucrative  busi- 
ness known.  Honorable  and  no  risk.  Address  or  apply 
toT.  & H.  GAUGHAN,  116  Broadway,  New  York. 


BARD  & BROTHER’S  (Established  1S45) 

GOLD  PENS, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES.  Also  Manufacturer  of 
BARD  & WILSON’S  PATENT  ANGULAR  NIB  GOLD 
PENS.  JAS.  D.  BARD,  Ag’t,  No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  N. 
Y.  Gold  Pens  Repaired  or  Exchanged. 


5uM,&E.f  trr.  t 


THE  GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY  EVER  OFFERED 
TO  SECURE  GOOD  JEWELRY  AT 
LOW  PRICES. 


100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  GOLD 
PENS,  BRACELETS,  LOCKETS,  RINGS,  GENT’S 
PINS,  SLEEVE  BUTTONS,  STUDS,  ETC., 

Worth  $500,000, 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each , without  regard  to 
value , and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  blow  what  you  are 
to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particulars ; also 
terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  Regiment  and 
Town  in  the  Country. 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


50,000  Agents  Wanted. 

8.  M.  WARD  & 00., 

208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

100,000  Watches,  Chains,  Lockets,  Gold  Pens  and  Pen- 
cils, Rings,  Pins,  &c.,  to  be  sold  for  $1  each,  without  re- 
gard to  choice,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what 
you  are  to  get,  and  not  to  be  kept  unless  you  are  perfectly 
satisfied.  One  certificate,  teUing  you  what  you  can  have 
will  be  sent  for  25  cents ; five  for  $1 ; eleven  for  $2 ; thir- 
ty for  $5.  Also  Head-Quarters  for  Army  Badges.  We  will 
send  as  sample,  on  the  receipt  of  $1,  together  with  our 
wholesale  illustrated  circular,  a Solid  Silver  Shield 
(pure  coin),  or  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  5th,  6th,  12th,  or  20th  Army 
Corps  Badge,  with  your  Name,  Regt.,  and  Co.,  handsome- 
ly engraved  thereon.  And  for  $1  50,  we  will  send  either  a 
New  Artillery  or  Buttery  Pin,  Engineer,  Cavalry,  Ponton, 
nier,  or  the  4th,  9th,  10th,  14th,  18th,  19th,  or  28d  Army 
Corps  Pin.  • 

DYSPEPSIA 
and  Gostiveness  Cured. 


D.  J.  TENNY’S  CASE. — New  York  Mentor , January 
14, 1860. — Whether  the  Brandreth  PiU  is  ever  convertible 
into  blood,  we  will  not  now  discuss.  But  our  chief  object 
at  tbis  time  is  to  give  a statement  of  a gentleman  who 
says  he  has  taken  one  of  the  Brandreth  Pills,  for  at  least 
sixteen  months,  daily,  or  about  480  days  in  succession, 
and  who  says  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  considered 
himself  cured  of  Dyspepsia,  attended  by  a constant  costivo 
state  of  the  bowels,  which  had  troubled  him  for  a long  time. 

This  gentleman,  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Tenny,  resides  at  the 
Astor  House,  in  this  city,  and  has  been  in  the  enjoyment 
of  exceUent  health  ever  since  he  was  cured  by  this  treat- 
ment. He  is  an  intelligent  man,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  his  statement  This  proves,  at  least,  that 
as  many  as  one  of  the  Pills  prepared  by  Dr.  Brandreth  can 
be  taken  for  nearly  500  days  in  succession  without  barm, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  a dyspeptic  and  costive  habit 
of  body  may  be  perfectly  cured.  This  could  not  be  said 
of  any  of  the  cathartics  in  use  by  those  who  style  them- 
selves the  Regular  Faculty. 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS  are  sold  at  25  cents  per  box, 
enveloped  in  full  directions.  Purchase  none  unless  my 
PRIVATE  GOVERNMENT  STAMP  is  on  the  box.  See 
upon  it  B.  BRANDRETH  in  white  letters. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  BRANDRETH  BUILDING, 
NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  medicines. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

A little  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  human  system, 
diet,  air,  marriage,  &c.,  &c.,  read  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of 

MEDICAL  COMMON  SENSE. 

Among  the  many  subjects  treated  in  this  work  are  the 
following:  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh, 
Scrofula,  Rheumatism,  Dyspepsia,  Piles,  Liver,  and  Phi- 
losophy of  Digestion,  Constipation,  Affections  of  the 
Urinary  Organs,  Diseases  of  the  Female  Organa  of  Gen- 
eration, Barrenness,  Impotency,  Seminal  Weakness,  Rup- 
ture, Salt  Klieum,  Cancer,  Paralysis,  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  Neuralgia,  IIow  to  Recover  the  Sight  and  Throw 
Aside  Spectacles,  Marriage  and  Sexual  Philosophy,  the 
Curious  Marriage  Customs  of  the  World,  Philosophy  of 
Elopements,  Philosophy  of  Child-marking,  a Chapter  for 
the  Married,  and  a thousand  of  value  to  married  and 
single,  never  written  before,  making  altogether  a curious 
book  for  curious  people,  and  a good  book  for  every  one ; 
400  pages;  100  illustrations.  To  be  had  of  all  News 
Agents.  Contents  tables  sent  free  by  mail  to  all  appli- 
cants, or  the  book  forwarded  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  $1  60.  Address  E.  B.  FOOTE,  M.D.,  1130  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


Portable  Printing  Offices. 


For  the  Army  and  Navy 
Hospitals,  Merchants, 
Druggists,  and  all  who 
wish  to  print  neatly, 
cheaply,  and  expeditious- 
ly. Circular  sent  free. 
Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c., 
six  cents.  Adams  Press’ 
Co.,  No.  26  Ann  SL,  N.  Y., 
and  35  Lincoln  St.,  Boston. 


(gfjri  A MONTH!  I want  Agents  at  $60  a month, 
tJpUU  expenses  paid,  to  sell  my  Everlasting  Pencils, 
Oriental  Burners,  and  13  other  articles.  15  circulars 
sent  free.  Address  JOHN  F.  LORD,  Biddeford,  Maine. 


Campaign  Medals  of  Lincoln  and  Fremont.  Price  25 
cts.  each.  Liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  Agents  wanted. 
Address  Forrest  & Co.,  Box  15,  No.  942  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


* * * Fgi  ^ ga  * * * 

PRESCRIPTION.  which  was  employed 
with  such  signal  success  at  the  Venezuclcan  Mis- 
sion Hospital  for  the  radical  treatment  of  Con- 
sumption O'®  any  °f  its  stages),  Asthma-  Bron- 
chitis. Catarrh,  derangements  of  the  Ner- 
vous  System.  aQJ  disorders  of  the  Stomachi  Liv- 
er. and  Bowels,  will  be  sent  to  Physicians , Clergy- 
men, and  Invalids,  with  full  directions  for  preparation 
and  use,  Free  of  Cost.  Address,  with  stamp, 

REV.  CHARLES  E.  KING, 
Station  D,  Bible  House,  N.  Y. 

The  mild  seasons  are  most  favorable  for  treatment. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Caution 

^ FROM 

The  American  Watch 
Company. 

It  having  come  to  our  knowledge  that  imitations  of  the 
American  Watch  have  been  put  upon  the  market  in  great 
numbers,  calculated,  by  their  utter  worthlessness,  to  in- 
jure the  reputation  of  our  genuine  products — to  protect 
our  own  interests  and  the  public  from  imposition,  we  again 
publish  the  trade-marks  by  which  our  Watches  may  in- 
variably be  known. 

We  manufacture  four  styles  of  Watches : 

The  west  has  the  name 

“AMERICAN  WATCH  CO.,  Waltham,  Mass.,’’  en- 
graved on  the  inside  plate. 

The  second  has  the  name 

“APPLETON,  TRACY  & CO.,  Waltham,  Mass.,’’  en- 
graved on  the  inside  plate. 

The  third  has  the  name. 

“P.  S.  BARTLETT,  Waltham,  Mass.,"  engraved  on 
the  inside  plate. 

All  the  above  styles  have  the  name  “ American  Watch 
Co.,  painted  on  the  dial,  and  are  warranted  in  every  re- 
spect 

The  fourth  has  the  name 

“ WM.  ELLERY,  Boston,  Mass."  engraved  on  the  in- 
side plate,  and  is  not  named  on  the  dial. 

All  the  above  described  watches  are  made  of  various 
sizes,  and  ore  sold  in  gold  or  silver  cases,  as  may  be  re- 
quired. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  accurately  describe  the  nu- 
merous imitations  to  which  we  have  alluded.  They  are 
usually  inscribed  with  names  bo  nearly  approaching  our 
own  os  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  unaccustomed  buy- 
er. Some  are  represented  as  made  by  the  “Union  Watch 
Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass."— no  such  company  existing.  Some 
are  named  the  “ Soldier's  Watch,"  to  be  sold  as  our  Fourth 
or  Wm.  Ellery  grade,  usually  known  as  the  “ Soldier’s 
Watch  others  are  named  the  ‘ 1 Appleton  Watch  Co.  ;’’ 
others  the  “P.  S.  BartLEY,”  instead  of  our  P.  S.  Bart- 
lett, besides  many  varieties  named  in  snch  a mannenes 
to  convey  the  idea  that  they  are  the  veritable  productions 
of  the  American  Watch  Company. 

A little  attention  on  the  part  of  buyers  will  protect  them 
from  gross  imposition. 

’ ROBBINS  & APPLETON, 
Agents  for  the  American  Watch  Company, 
182  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

Carrington  & Co.’s 

General 

Purchasing  Agency, 

In  Connection  with  all  the  Expresses, 

No.  40  Broadway,  New  York. 

(Established  1854.) 

Purchases  to  order  ANY  article  wanted  from  New  York 
(or  from  Europe),  for  ladies’  or  gentlemen's 

Use  or  Wear,  Comfort  or  Luxury, 

From  a cameo  to  a cashmere,  a sealring  to  a steam-en- 
gine. 

Goods  purchased  at  current  city  prices,  and  forwarded 
by  Express,  or  as  directed. 

Commission,  Five  per  Cent. 

Remittances,  with  orders,  can  be  made  by  Express  if 
preferred,  as  all  Express  Agents  will  take  orders,  receipt 
for  and  forward  funds,  and  see  to  return  of  goods. 


Special  Circular. 

The  Adams  Express  Company,  appreciating  the  need 
of  a capable  medium  connecting  with  the  various  Express 
Lines,  through  which  personal  and  other  orders  for  goods 
from  this  city,  can  be  satisfactorily  supplied  do  recognize 
CARRINGTGN  & CO.’s  GENERAL  PURCHASING 
AGENCY  as  such  medium  for  filling  orders  for  smr y de- 
scription of  goods  wanted  from  New  York,  and  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  of  our  general  and 
local  agents,  recommending  our  agents  to  extend  to  it  all 
reasonable  aid,  by  facilitating  the  distribution  of  its  cards 
and  circulars,  and  making  known  the  advantages  it  affords. 

ADAMS  EXPESS  CO.,  W.  B.  Dinsmobe,  Pres’t. 

New  York,  June,  1864. 


We  cheerfully  concur  in  the  above  recommendation  of 
the  Adams  Express  Co. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO.,  Henry  Wells,  Pres’t. 

U.  S.  EXPRESS  CO.,  D.  N.  Barney,  Pres’t. 

WELLS,  FARGO  & CO. 

NATIONAL  EXPRESS  CO.,  J.  A.  Pullen. 

HARNDEN  EXPRESS,  L.  W.  Winchester,  Supt. 

KINSLEY  & CO.’S  EXPRESS,  E.  Littlefield,  Supt 

HOPE  EXPRESS  CO.,  A.  D.  Hope,  Supt 

BREESE  & CO.’S  EXPRESS,  Stephen  Breese,  Supt. 

N.  J.  EXPRESS  CO.,  George  R.  Dunn,  Supt. 

' BARNARD’S  REVIEW  OF 
McClellan’s  report, 

And  its  antecedents,  as  developed  by  the  REPORT  OF 
MAJ.-GEN.  GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN,  and  other  pub- 
lished documents.  By  J.  G.  BARNARD,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  Engineers  and  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers, 
and  Chief-Engineer  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  its 
organization  to  the  close  of  the  Peninsular  campaign.  1 
vol.  Svo,  cloth.  Price  $1. 

Published  by  D.  VAN  NOSTRAND, 

No.  192  Broadway. 

Copies  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

“Signs  of  Character,” 

PHYSIOGNOMY,  ETHNOLOGY,  PHYSIOLOGY, 
AND  PSYCHOLOGY;  Portraits  of  Remarkable  Men; 
Good  and  Bad,  High  and  Low ; The  Human  Voice,  male 
and  female;  Climate,  as  affecting  character;  North  and 
South;  Marriage;  Union  of  Opposites ; Short  Courtships ; 
Coming  to  One's  Self ; Dreams;  Sensations  when  Dying ; 
Pauper  Children;  Thieves  Photographed ; together  with 
much  other  interesting  and  instructive  matter — illustrat- 
ed, in  the  AUGUST  Number  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOUR- 
NAL. 20  cents  by  first  post.  Newsmen  have  it. 

FOWLER  & WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  Improved  Ridgewood  Smoking-Case. 

For  the  Army,  A'a- 
J,  Travellers,  and  all 
'makers. 


Send  for  circular. 
Ridgewood  Manufac- 
turing Company,  429 
Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Graefenberg  Company’s 

UTERINE  CATUOLICON  (Marshall's). 

An  infallible  cure  for  “Female  Weakness,”  and  all 
Uterine  complaints  of  women. 

Price  $ 1 50  per  bottle.  Fivo  bottles  for  Six  Dollars, 
The  Graefenberg  Vegetable  Pills. 

The  best.  PiU  in* the  world  for  family  use,  and  for  aU  Bil- 
ious and  Liver  complaints.  Price  25  cents  per  box. 
Address  all  orders  to  J.  F.  BRIDGE,  M.D., 
Resident  Physician  GRAEFENBERG  COMPANY, 
No.  X39  William  Street,  near  Fulton,  New  York. 
IW  Inquire  of  Dealers  everywhere,  .sra 


A Nice  Cologne. 

Ladies  should  try  Barnett's ; it  is  said  to  be  the  ne 
plus  ultra.  One  test  is  sufficient. 


The  New  Books  of  the  Season, 

Published  by 

. HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Sent  by  MaU,  Postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  Price. 


READE'S  SAVAGE  AFRICA.  Western  Africa:  being 
the  Narrative  of  a Tour  in  Equatorial,  Southwestern, 
and  Northwestern  Africa;  with  Notes  on  the  Habits 
of  the  Gorilla ; on  the  Existence  of  Unicorns  and  Tail- 
ed Men;  on  the  Slave  Trade;  on  the  Origin,  Charac- 
ter, and  Capabilities  of  the  Negro,  and  of  the  future 
Civilization  of  Western  Africa.  By  W.  Winwood 
Reade.  With  .Illustrations  and  a Map.  8vo,  Cloth, 
$3  60. 

2. 

MAURICE  DERING;  or,  The  Quadrilateral.  A Novel. 
By  the  Author  of  “ Guy  Livingstone,"  “ Sword  and 
Gown,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

3. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN  in  the 
Family,  the  School,  and  the  Church.  By  Catharine 
E.  Belcher.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

4. 

CAPTAIN  BRAND,  OF  THE  “CENTIPEDE."  A Pi- 
rate of  Eminenqp  in  the  West  Indies:  his  Loves  and 
Exploits,  together  with  some  Account  of  the  singular 
Manner  by  which  he  departed  this  Life.  By  Harry 
Gringo  (H.  A.  Wise,  U.  S.  N.).  With  Illustrations. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00;  Paper,  $i  60. 

5.  b&N. 

HISTORY  OP  FRIEDRICH  n.,  called  Frederick  the 
Great.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  Vol.  IY.»  with  Portrait, 
Maps,  Plans,  &c.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1 75. 

6.  ’3 

THE  LADDER  OF  LIFE.  A Heart  History.  By  Ame- 
lia B.  Edwards,  Author  of  “ Barbara's  History,"  &c. 
8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

T. 

PULPIT  MINISTRATIONS;  or,  Sabbath  Readings.  A 
Series  of  Discourses  on  Christian  Doctrine  and  Duty. 
By  Rev.  Gardiner  Spring,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Por- 
trait. 2 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $0  00. 

8. 

DENIS  DUVAL.  A Novel.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Au- 
thor of  “ Vanity  Fair,”  “ Pendennis,"  “The  Newcomea," 
“Philip,”  “The  Virginians,"  “The  English  Humor- 
ists," “The  Four  Georges,”  “Roundabout  Papers,"  Ac. 
With  Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

9. 

GUIDE-BOOK  OF  THE  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  OF 
NEW  JERSEY,  and  its  Connections  through  the  Coal- 
Fields  of  Pennsylvania,  12mo,  Flexible  Cloth,  75cents; 
Paper,  50  cents. 

10. 

COUSIN  PHILLIS.  A Tale.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell.  Svo, 
Paper,  25  cents. 

11. 

NINETEEN  BEAUTIFUL  YEARS ; OR,  SKETCHES 
OF  A GIRL’S  LIFE.  Written  by  her  Sister.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Foster,  D.D.  lOmo, 
Cloth,  90  cents. 

12. 

BARBARA’S  HISTORY.  A Novel.  By  Amelia  B.  Ed- 
wards, Author  of  “The  Ladder  of  Life,"  &e  , &c. 
8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

13. 

SPEKE’S  AFRICA.  JOURNAL  OF  THE  DISCOVERY 
OF  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  NILE.  By  Captain  John 
Hanning  Spekk.  With  Maps  and  Portraits,  and  nu- 
merous illustrations,  chiefly  from  Drawings  by  Cap- 
tain Grant.  8vo,  Cloth,  uniform  with  Livingstone, 
Barth,  Burton,  &c.  Price  $4  00. 

14. 

THE  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ARLINGTON.  A Novel!  By 
Anthony  Trollope,  Author  of  “ Rachel  Ray,”  “Or- 
ley  Farm,”  “ Doctor  Thorne,"  “ Framley  Parsonage,” 
“The  Bertrams,"  “The  Three  Clerks,"  “The  West 
Indies  and  (lie  Spanish  Main,”  &c.  Illustrated  by  Mil- 
lais. 8vo,  Cloth,  $1  75;  Paper,  $1  25. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

For  August,  1864,  Now  Ready. 


TERMS.'; 

One  Copy  for  one  Year  $3  00 

An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers, at  $3  00  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $30  00. 
Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $6  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

• TEEMS.  JR* 

One  Copy  for  One  Year . 8 00 

One  Copy  for  Four  Months 1 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Ten  Subscribers,  at  $3  00  each,  or  11  Copies  for 
$30  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Terms  to  Advertisers One  Dollar  per  line  for  in- 

side, and  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  per  line  for  out- 
side Advertisements  eachlinaprtian. 

HAkPEk  £ BROTHERS,  PUBUSSXBfl. 


UNIVERSITY  OF 


IHIGAN 


BRIDGEWATER  PAINT 


Gray’s 

Patent 

Molded 

Collars 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[August  6.  1864. 


Kerosene  Glue  Pot. 

We  are  glad  to  present  the  pablic  with  a new  MONEY- 
SAVING  article, 

Simple  in  Construction, 
as  easily  managed  as  an  ordinary  lamp  used  for  lighting 
purposes.  In  fuel,  is  simply  a common  lamp  to  which  we 
apply  the  principle  of  heating  over  and  around  the  flame, 
ns  secured  to  us  by  letters  Patent,  issued  by  the  United 
States,  and  known  aa 


U.  S.  Army  Agency, 


04  Bleecker  Street,  N.  Y.,  opposite  Pay  Department. 

All  persons  having  claims  against  the  Government 
should  present  them  at  this  office  for  adjustment  and  pay. 
ment. 

Bounty  of  $100  00,  in  the  following  cases  are  now  being 
paid. 

SOLDIERS  DISCHARGED  on  account  of 
wounds  r ceived  in  buttle. 

VOLUNTEERS  or  REGULARS  DIS- 
CHARGED after  haring  served  2 years.  Payment 
prompt.  Discharge  can  be  sent  by  mail. 


With  this  simple  apparatus,  Glue  may  be  kept  hot  all  day, 
and  not  consume 

5 Cents  Worth  of  Oil. 

To  mechanics  and  artisans  who  are  compelled  to  use  al- 
cohol at  present  high  prices,  this  article  will  save  its  cost 
in  ONE  WEEK.  Also 

l'ish’a  Patent  Cooking  Lamp  and  Nursery,  or  Night 
Lamp. 

•'■end  for  a circular  and  pamphlet  to  the  Kerosene  Lamp 
Heater  Co.,  200  Pearl  Street,  N.  Y. 


Made  easy  by  every  Agent  who  sells  our  Great  Xew  and 
Wonderful  Extra  Large  Size  Stationery  and  Prize  Park- 
ages.  $25  can  hr  made  in  a few  hours  by  smart  agents. 
Greatest  money-making  business  of  the  age.  Each  Pack- 
age contains  large  quantities  of  fine  Writing  .Materials, 
snrh  ns  Paper,  Envelopes,  Pens,  Pencils,  Blotters,  Em- 
blems, Ladies’  Pails  Fashion  Plates,  Designs  for  Needle- 
work, Cottage  Keepsakes,  Household  Companions,  Parlor 
Amusements,  Guide  for  Letter  Writers,  .Many  Ways  to 
Get  Ilich,  Gents'  Pocket  Calendars  for  the  Year,  Union 
Designs,  Yakker  Notions  of  all  kinds.  Recipes,  Games, 
Engravings,  Rich  and  Cosily  Presents  of  Fashionable  Jew- 
elry, etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Ag  nts  guaranteed  $15  per  day.  A 
spl.  ndid  Solid  Gold  or  Silver  Hunt  ing  Case  I.evf.r  VVatoii 
(warranted)  presented  frrf.  to  each  Agent.  Send  for  our 
great  new  circulars  for  1SG4  containing  extra  premium  in- 
ducements, free  S.  C.  RICKARDS  & CO.,  102  Nassau 
Street,  N.  Y. 


ARMY 

WATCH, 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watch,  Double 
Case,  Lever  Cap,  small  sire,  enameled  dial,  cut  hands, 
“ English  Movements?'  and  correct  time-keeper. 

A single  one  sent  free  by  mail  in  neat  case,  with  a 
beautiful  chain,  for  only  $8. 

A neat  Silver  Watch,  same  as  above  specially  adapted 
to  the  Army.  Sent  free  by  mail,  for  only  $7. 

Address  CIIAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  Importers,  3S  & 40 
Ann  Street,  New  York. 


No.  44  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Bankers  aud  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Government  Stocks. 

U.  S.  7.30  Treasury  Notes, 

converted  into  6 per  cent.  Bonds  otlSSl. 

The  Bonds  ot  New  10-10  Loan  °n  hand  for 
immediate  delivery.  % 


nLJ  guns,  pistols, 

Military  Goods, 


French  and  F.ngmbh  Fancy  Goods. 

Also,  a full  assortment  of 

Jet.  Coral,  and  Steel  Goods. 

Schuyler,  Hartley  6c  Graham, 

19  Maiden  Lone  & 22  John  Street.  N.  Y. 
31  Ruo  dn  Chateau  d’Eau,  Paris. 
Sands  St.,  Birmingham,  Eng. 


THE  REASON  WHY. 

Customer.  “Yonr  Papa  says  he  hain’t  no  Pennies  to  make  change  with, 
have  lots  of  ’em.” 

Grocer’s  Son.  “ Gtiess  I have;  and  Pop’s  got  mix  barrels  full  down  cellar, 
for  ’em  to  rise.” (ion  should  have  seen  the  Expression  of  Pop's  Face.) 


Campaign  Medals. 

Of  every  description  now  ready  in  Pin  and  Medal.  Trade 
orders  solicited  and  promptly  filled  nt  Factory  prices. 
Wholesale  Depot  Campaign  Medal  Co., 436  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


f Metallic  Artificial  Legs. 

Weight  only  Four  Pounds. 

A fit  guaranteed.  It  makes  no  noise.  It  does 
not  get  out  of  order.  The  measure  can  be 
cent,  and  the  leg  returned  by  express,  if  you 
re  not  satisfied  alter  six  mouths'  trial,  I will  return  the 
loney  less  twenty-live  dollars. 

Price  $75  to  $100.  Send  for  a circular. 

Office  and  Salesroom  41)1  Broadway,  New  York. 

J.  W.  WESTON. 

E.  WESTON,  21  West  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FISK  & HATCH, 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government 
Secnrities. 

No.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


A SWEET  AND 


Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement,  list  of  prices, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars  scut 
fr  e i very  where. 


PERFUMED  BREATH 


What  lady  or  gentleman  would  remain  under  the  curse 
of  a disagreeable  breath,  when,  by  using  the 

BALM  OF  THOUSAND  FLOWERS, 

it  would  be  cured  1 How  many  lovi  r.<  it  has  separated  1 1 1 
llow  many  friends  forever  parted!  The  Subject  is  so 
Delicate,  your  nearest  friend  will  not.  mention  it;  and 
you  are  yourself  ignorant  of  the  fact.  To  effect  a radical 
cure,  use  tli  • Balm  ns  a tooth-wash  night  uud  morning. 

For  bn  tiling  suffering  infanta,  n few  diops  poured  into  a 
basin  of  water  will  dispel  all  fever,  tetter,  Ac. 

When  used  far  washing  n’glit  and  morning,  it  eradicates 
all  Tan,  Pimples,  and  frecnles,  rendering  the  skin  soft 
and  while,  and  five  from  blemish. 

Price  75  C.  aits,  fur  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


POLLAE  & SON. 

MeIESCIIAC.M  .M^CFAC'rUHF.Ita, 

692  Broadway,  Near  4th  st.,  N.  V., 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Pipes  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  stamp  for  Cir- 
cular, or  $S  for  sample  pipe. 


Having  the  appearance  and  comfort  of  linen,  have  heen 
worn  in  Lnglnnd  for  the  last  two  yours  in  prelercnce  to 
any  other  collar,  as  they  are  readily  cleaned  in  one  min- 
ute with  a fponge. 

To  Military  Men  and  Travellers  they  are  invaluable. 

Price  70  cts.  each ; sent  by  post  to  any  part  of  the  Union 
on  the  receipt  of  90  cents. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Agents  Wanted  In  every  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD.  387  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED.  — $50  per  month  guaranteed. 

For  terms  and  specimens,  address,  with  stamp,  L. 
L.  TODD  & CO.,  New  York. 


Davis  Collamore  & Co. 


A Word  to  our  Pair  Readers Health  the 
basis  of  beauty. — PiiupLs,  blotches,  and  all  skin  diseases. 
— A clear  complexion  is  not  only  essential  to  female  love- 
liness, but  it  is  equally  an  external  evidence  of  health — 
while  sallowness,  p. tuples,  and  all  cutaneous  eruptions  are 
indicative  of  a disturbed  condition  of  the  stomach  and  liv- 
er. Upon  these  organs  the  fumous  aperient  and  tonic 
known  us  Holloway's  Pills,  act  with  a dir.  cl  ness,  precision, 
and  rapidity  unparalleled  in  Medical  Science,  whils  the 
Ointment  purges  the  vesicl  s of  the  skin,  and  imparts  a 
brilliancy  and  ids. ate  tint  to  that  delicate  envelope.  All 
who  value  health  and  beauty  should  beware  of  tampering 
with  cosmetics , ns  they  are  not  only  pernicious  but  highly 
dangerous  to  health. 

V Sold  at  the  manufactory  of  Professor  Holloway,  89 
Maiden  lame,  New  York. 


479  Broadway,  below  Broome  St.* 

Importers  of  fikf.  China,  Wedgewood,  Parian,  < 
&c.  Engraved  Glass  to  order  in  great  variety. 
Colobed  Stone  china  Dining  Sets. 


Kendall’s  Amboline 

For  the  Hair. 

Will  surely  prevent  hair  pulling  out. 

Tli  ■ best  Half  Dressing  in  the  market, 
l or  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

Prepared  ouly  by 

WARING  & CO., 

25  Dey  Street,  New  York. 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE. 

Magnifying  small  objects  5(10  linus.  Mailed  free  ev- 
erywli,  rcTor  50  Cents,  on  Three  for  $1  00. 

Addre-s  F.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Exquisite  Toilet  Articles  of  the 

SOCIETE  HYGIENIQUE  OP  N.  Y. 

• Send  for  a prospectus  as  below. 

Vinaiorf.  Die  Toilette.  Sovereign  Cosmetic,  Restora- 
tlv:  nnd  .-mil tn ry,  $1  25  and  C5  cts.  per  bottle.  Japon- 
ica,  for  tub  Hair,  Burn  ant,  Cert  » in,  but  only  harm- 
ires  restorative,  $1  and  5 ' ct  -.  per  buttle.  Huu.K  I'nn.o- 

eooME.  the  Delightful  On,  75  cts.  Mag- 
nolia I’lULOOOME,  TUB  I XQU1SITF.  PO- 
MADE, 75  cts.  One  sixtli  off  by  the  dozen. 
If  your  druggist  h is  not  these  articles, 
tab1  no  other , but  r mit  with  your  order 
to  VICTOR  K.  M AUGER,  415  Chambers 
St.,  N.  Y.,  sole  agent  for  the  Society,  and 
you  will  receive  carefully  packed. 


Presidential  < 


Campaign 


I5*-  A FRIEND,  writing  from  the 
Glen  1 louse  says : As  soou  as  our 
^ party  arrived,  I went  to  engage 
»V.  horses  for  the  ascent  next  morn- 
ing.  Every  horse  fit  for  duty 
i_||  was  engaged.  Two  of  their  best 
SJj  had  just  been  led  in,  useless,  and 
fl  the  ostler  assured  me  that  it 
fj  would  be  impo-sible  to  bring  out 
one  of  the  sick  ones  fit  for  duty 
next  morning.  After  taking  a 
look  nt  t hem,  I went  to  my  trunk 
nnd  brought  out  my  big  bottle  of  Dims'  Pain  Killer,  gave 
the  ostler  a fee  nnd  directions  for  drenching  nnd  rubbing, 
and  the  next  night  we  rode  back  from  the  summit — three 
of  the  six  horses  all  In  condition  to  do  duty  next  day.  So 
much  % the  PAIN  KILLER. 


saaagsa  Wm.  Knabe  6c  Co. 

Y'AsjI  Manufacturers  of 
IT  1 U GOLD  MEDAL 

Grand  and  Square  Pianos, 

Baltimore , Md. 

Certificates  of  excellence  from 

Thai  berg,  Gottschalk,  Strakosch,  G.  Satter, 
and  other  leading  artists. 

Every  Instrument  warranted  for 
FIVE  YEARS. 


Manufactured  nnd  for  sale  by  E.  N.  Foote  & Co.,  SOS 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town  nr.d  city. 


GOOD  STORIES 


Cured  by  Bates’  Appliances. 


descriptive  pumpii. 


address  H.  C.  1..  Meins  & Co.,  277  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


of  the  contents  of  the 


Remington’s 


They  me  supplied  by  such  writers  as  Harriet  Prescott.  J. 
T.  Trowbridge,  Caroline  Cliesebro,  Bayard  Taylor,  Rose 
Terry,  nnd  other  contributors  of  eminent  ability.  Some  of 
THE  BEST  STORIES 

in  the  language  have  been  written  fur  and  published  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  tJY“  Subscriptions  may  begin 
with  any  number,  a a 

Terms.  $3  00  a year,  30  cents  a number.  Clubs  at  a 
liberal  reduction.  Address  the  publishers, 

TICKNOR  & FIELDS,  Boston. 


Good  News  for  the 
Army. 

Hereafter  we  will  send,  pout-paid,  any  of  our  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC ALBUMS  ordered  by  soldiers  for  themselves 
or  friends,  giving  an  Album  of  the  full  value  of  the  mon- 
ey sent. 

Our  Albums  have  the  reputation  of  being  superior  to 
all  others  in  beauty  and  durability , and  range  in  price 
from  50  cts.  to  $50. 

Our  catalogue  of 

CARD  PHOTOGRAPHS 

now  embraces  nliout  5009  officers,  army  and  navy,  states- 
men, actors,  copies  of  works  of  art,  &c.  Catalogue  sent 
on  receipt  of  stathp. 

Stereoscopes  and  Stereoscopic  Views. 

Our  nsBfir.nient  of  these  is  very  extensive,  including  a 
grunt  variety  of  views  of  the  present  war. 

Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

E.  & II  T.  ANTHONY  & CO, 

501  Broadway,  New  York. 

Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Materials. 


/ / O ARMY  and  navy 

jf|  REVOLVE®. 

Approved  by  the  Government. 

Warranted  superior  to  any  other  Pistol  of  the  kind. 
Also  Pocket  and  Belt  Revolvers.  Sold  by  the  Trade  gen- 
erally. 

E.  REMINGTON  & SONS. 

Ilion,  N.  Y. 


Hardens  and  invigorates  the  Gums. 

Purifies  nnd  Sweetens  the  breath.  Cleanses,  Beautifies, 
nnd  Preserves  the  Teeth. 

.-old  by  nil  Druggists  nnd  Fancy  Goods  Dialers.  Price 
75  cents  per  bottle 

HALL  & RUCKEL,  Proprietors, 

* 21S  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Don’t  buy  your  G?‘*ers 
• Shoes  without  * * g’s 


U.  S.  Gov.  Artificial  Leg  Depots, 

•.  v— 65S  Broadway,  N.  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  Chi- 

Jcugo,  111.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
where  the  Government  furnishes  the  U.  S. 
Army  and  Navy  Leg  to  Soldiers  gratis,  or  its 
value  applied  on  the  Anatomical  Ball  and 
Sock  t-Jointed  Lug,  which  has  lateral  morion  at  the  nnklo 
like  the  natural  one. 

DOUGLAS  BLY,  M.D,  U.  S.  Commissioner. 
For  instructions  address  Dr.  Blv,  at  nearest  Depot. 


Patent  Lever  Bncklc. 


They  are  self-adjusting,  nnd  re- 
quire no  holes  punched  in  the  strap. 
Dealers  or  manufacturers  can  en- 
close Ten  Cents  Currency,  nnd  I 
will  mail  sample  of  two  patterns. 

FREDERICK  STEVENS, 

215  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 
and 

08  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


DRY  AND  GROUND  IN  OIL 
i several  drab  shades. 

For  English  nnd  Gothic  Cottages.  Outbuildings,  &c. 
ROBERT  REYNOLDS,  Agent,  No.  74  Maiden  Lane. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVOLVER 


Vineland  Lands.  To  all  Wanting-  Farms 

Large  and  thriving  settlement,  mil  1 and  I ipnlthfal  cli- 
mate, 30  miles  south  of  Philad  lphia  by  railroad.  Rich 
soil,  producing  large  crops,  which  can  now  be  seen  grow- 
ing. Ten,  twenty,  and  fifty  acre  tracts  at  from  $.5  to 
$35  per  acre,  piyable  within  four  years.  Good  business 
openings  for  manufactories  and  others.  Churches,  schools, 
and  good  society,  it  is  now  the  most  improving  place 
East  or  We  t.  Hundreds  are  settling  and  building.  ’1  hi 
beauty  with  which  the  plnce  is  Inid  nut  is  unsurpassed. 
Letters  answered.  Papers  giving  full  information  will  be 
eent  free.  Address  CIIAS.  K LANDIS,  Vinilaud  Post- 
Office,  Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey. 

from  Report  of  Solon  Robinson , Agricultural  Editor 
Of  the  Tiibune:  “ It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  fertile 
tracts , in  an  almost  level  position  and  suitable  condition 
for  pleasant  farming  that  m know  of  this  side  of  the 
Western  prairies. 


I collar  is  stamped  4*  Cray's 

Patent  Molded  Collab."  i-old 
by  all  retail  dealers  in  men's 
furnishing  goods. " The  trade  supplied  by 

HATCH.  JOHNSON  & CO..  81  Devonshire 
St.  Boston. 

•J.  H.  Lowrey  * Co.,  37  Warren  St.,  New  York:  Van 
Denson,  Boehmer  & Co.,  627  Chestnut  St..  I’hila. ; Hodges 
Bros..  23  Hanover  St.,  Baltimore;  Wall,  Stephens  A-  (to., 
822  Pennsylvania  Av\,  Wash’n;  Leavitt  & Peris,  cor. 
Fifth  and  Vine  Sts..  Cincinnati;  ,1.  Von  Borries  & Co., 
434  Main  St.  .Louisville;  A.  Frankenthal  Sc  Bro.,0  No.  Main 
fit.,  St.  Louis ; Bradford  Broa,  Milwaukee;  Weed*  WlF 
&r*  & C«,  7 tb  la  TotorapiWulas  St.,  vTa. 


Is  the  latest  improvement  in  Fire-Arms,  combining  great  power  and  fflla 
effectiveness,  with  compactness,  durability,  and  convenience,  both  for  H WM 
operating  and  carrying.  la  the  most  effective  Pocket  Revolver  in  tha 
world. 

is  loaded,  without  r moving  the  cylinder,  with  Central  fire  Watfr- 
Piioof  Copper  Sititi.i.  Cinmnon.  The  Cartridge  is  sure  fire,  the  shell  easily  ejected 
after  firing.  The  cylinder  never  foals.  Is  but  7 inches  extreme  length.  32-100th  ball, 
six  shot,  ouJ  ' ’ but  14  ounces.  For  sale  by  the  trade. 

GEO.  At  HiCKoX,  64  Cliff  Sttfoet,  New  York. 


Twines  and  Paper.  H.  A.  HARVEY,  84  Maiden  Lane.N.Y, 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  13,  1864. 


' $1,00  FOR  FOUR  MONTHS. 

.53.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Entered  acepniinsr  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1864,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Conrt  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


GENERAL  HOOKER  RIDING  ALONG  HIS  LINES  ON  THE  MORNING  OF  JULY  21,  1864.— Sketched  by  Theodore  K.  Davis.— [See  Page  525.] 


■ Original  from 
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HAUPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Sat.  iday,  August  13,  1864. 


TH:0  ARCH  REBEL. 

mHE  most  speeious  argument  of  the  enemies 

1 of  American  '.ationality  and  progress  is,  that 
as  Slavery  is  a S._  fe  institution  the  nation  has 
no  right  to  meddle  with  it;  or  as  one  of  them 
lately  expresses  it : ‘ If  they  [the  Slave  States] 
abolished  Slavery,  well:  if  not,  the  bond  of  fed- 
eration [by  which  phrase  'he  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  describee  | did  not  make  us  any 
more  responsible  in  the  eye  o.  Heaven  for  Slavery 
in  Virginia  than  our  commti : .1  treaties  with 
Brazil  do  for  its  existence  there 

This  view  of  the  Union  as  a Co.  • deracy,  and 
of  the  Constitution  as  a treaty,  we  Po  not  here 
discuss.  But  the  entire  and  willful  fallacy  of 
the  implication  concerning  nation.’!  in.  rference 
with  Slavery  is  very  easily  exposed.  T/e  whole 
truth  lies  in  this  nutshell,  that  when  Slavery 
found  it  could*  not  be  nationalized  it  tried  to 
destroy  the  nation.  It  was  always  prating,  as 
its  lackeys  are  now,  that  it  was  a State  institu- 
tion. But  it  was  constantly  appealing  to  Con- 
gress for  protection  and  countenance,  and  when 
the  people  of  the  country  said  to  it : “ Stay  at 
home,  then,  wl^ere  you  say  you  belong,”  it 
hissed  defiance  and  sprang  to  arms.  For  it 
would  not  and  could  not  stay  at  home.  Slavery 
as  a mere  State  institution  was  doomed,  and 
therefore  it  insisted  upon  nationalization.  The 
facts  can  be  readily  recalled,  and  in  recalling 
them  it  will  appear  that  it  was  not  until  the 
State  system  of  Slavery  destroyed  the  peace  and 
struck  at  the  life  of  the  Union  or  nation  that 
the  people  of  the  country  determined,  as  they 
unquestionably  have,  that  Slavery  shall  die  the 
death. 

We  say  that  it  was  not  content  to  be  a State 
institution.  If  it  had  been  it  would  have  been 
untouched  by  all  but  moral  influences.  But  it 
would  push  into  the  common  territories  without 
the  national  permission,  as  in  Kansas,  for  which 
purpose  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  repealed, 
upon  the  motion  of  a Northern  man,  indeed,  but 
tp  secure  Southern  support.  It  would  rob  the 
national  mails,  as  it  was  authorized  to  do  by 
Amos  Kendall,  the  political  sponsor  of  General 
M ‘Clellan.  It  would  shape  the  national  poli- 
cy, as  Mr.  Calhoun  confessed  at  the  time  of 
annexing  Texas ; and  as  became  evident  in  the 
Ostend  Manifesto,  in  which  Messrs.  Buchanan, 
Soule,  and  Mason  announced  that  we  would 
steal  what  we  could  not  buy.  It  would  destroy 
the  national  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  imprisoning,  shooting,  hanging,  and  burn- 
ing them,  because  of  their  color  or  for  the  exer- 
cise of  privileges  secured  by  the  national  Con- 
stitution, as  when  Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts, 
a venerable  and  eminent  lawyer,  went  down  by 
official' appointment  to  Charleston  to  discuss  in 
the  courts  the  question  whether  one  State  could 
arbitrarily,  without  crime  alleged,  and  without  1 
legal  process,  imprison  and  sell  the  citizens  of 
another ; for  which  he  and  his  daughter  who  ac- 
companied him  were  mobbed  out  of  that  city,  I 
with  the  connivance  of  the  better  classes.  While 
thus  it  was  refusing  to  remain  a State  institu- 
tion, Slavery  was  steadily  threatening  to  dissolve  i 
the  Union  if  its  national  demands  were  not  | 
granted.  The  fame,  the  honor,  the  consistency,  | 
the  character,  not  of  the  States  but  of  the  na- 
tion, were  constantly  crumbling  before  its  inso-  ; 
lent  audacity,  until  this  State  institution  delib-  I 
eratcly  declared  by  the  mouths  of  senators  and  ; 
re^lesentativcs  and  stump  orators  and  news- 
papers,  that  if  its  Presidential  candidate — not  a 
candidate  for  Governor  of  State — were  defeated, 
it  would  try  to  destroy  the  Government.  That 
candidate  was  defeated,  and  it  kept  its  word.  i 

Now  if  Slavery,  of  whose-national  aggressions 
we  have  mentioned  two  or  three  instances,  had 
been  content  to  be  what  it  claimed  to  be — a State 
system — it  would  have  been  tolerated,  even  with 
all  the  vital  crimes  committed  by  it  within  the 
State  against  the  Nation.  The  moral  sympa- 
thy of  the  prosperous  people  of  the  free  States 
for  a race  held  in  slavery  in  other  States,  whose 
sufferings  they  never  saw,  and  with  whose  con-  ; 
dition  they  were  taught  that  they  were  constitu- 
tionally forbidden  to  interfere,  would  have  pro- 
tested, but  feebly  and  ineffectively.  When, 
however,  the  State  system  spurned  State  limita- 
tions, and,  by  seeking  to  nationalize  itself, 
threatened  the  political  rights  and  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  free  States,  as  it  did  by  claim- 
ing that  the  owner  of  twenty  blacksmiths  should 
enter  the  common  territory  as  the  rival  of  twenty 
bl  icksmh,  s who  owned  themselves — and  when 
'ais  attempt  was  accompanied  by  the  threat  of 
national  ruin  if  it  were  resisted — then  the  long- 
slumbering  common  sense  of  the  American  peo- 
ple accepted  the  struggle,  for  four  years  has 
gloriously  maintained  it,  and  will  end  it  and  its 
auth,~_  together. 

x hus  the  war  is  the  direct  armed  aggression 
of  Slavery  upon  the  Government,  because  it  had 
learned  that  it  could  not  subvert  it  peacefully. 
That  the  Government  had  ever  passed  an  op- 
pressive law,  such  as  might  justify  revolution, 
was  never  pretended.  The  complaint  of  Person- 
al Liberty  bills  as  an  act  of  State  bad  faith  is 
long  since  abanc^npd.  1 iFur  were  those 


bills?  They  were  laws  to  secure  the  liberty  of 
the  people  of  certain  States.  Could  such  laws 
be  properly  offensive  to  any  well-disposed  citi- 
zen ? If  the  law  enforcing  slavery  upon  part  of 
the  people  of  Virginia  were  a State  right  not  to  be 
lawfully  changed  from  without,  was  a law  main- 
taining the  freedom  of  all  the  innocent  people 
of  Wisconsin  less  a State  right  not  to  be  ex- 
ternally molested  ? If  South  Carolina  were  to 
have  the  right  to  come  into  Vermont  and  seize 
a man  as  a slave,  was  Vermont  not  to  have  the 
right  to  take  care  that  none  of  her  citizens  were 
seized  under  false  pretenses  ? Senator  Iverson, 
of  Georgia,  and  the  chief  rebel  leaders  at  the 
South,  made  no  such  feeble  plea  as  that.  They 
left  that  to  a class  of  people  at  the  North  prop- 
erly called  doughfaces.  The  leaders  said,  frank- 
ly, It  is  not  your  personal  liberty  bills,  it  is  not 
the  forcible  rescue  of  fugitive  slaves;  it  is  the 
public  opinion  of  the  North  which  is  the  diffi- 
culty. 

Moreover,  neither  President  Lincoln  nor  the 
party  which  elected  him  had  the  remotest  in- 
tention of  touching  Slavery  in  the  States.  Be- 
lieving it  to  be  ultimately  fatal  to  any  State,  and 
consequently  to  the  Nation,  they  were  yet  sure 
that  if  it  could  be  made  what  it  forever  claimed 
to  be,  a State  concern,  the  good  sense  of  the 
slave  States,  as  Roger  Sherman  said  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  ’87,  would  finally 
extinguish  it.  They  said  only — and  upon  that 
saying  the  people  brought  them  into  power — 
“We  oppose  the  nationalization  of  Slavery." 
“Then  I will  fight,”  said  Slavery.  “ We  hope 
not,”  said  the  President ; “ we  beg  you  to  pause 
and  reflect.”  “I  will  fight!”  cried  the  State 
institution,  which,  within  its  State  lines,  was 
entirely  unmenaced,  except  by  the  universal 
heart  of  man  and  the  indignant  conscience  of 
civilization.  It  fired  the  shot  at  the  Star  of 
the  B'est  and  at  Fort  Sumter.  Slavery  attacked 
the  nation  with  the  sword.  For  three  years  it 
has  shed  the  blood  of  the  noblest  and  the  most 
precious  in  the  land.  The  sword  has  revealed 
both  the  essential  character  and  political  pur- 
pose of  Slavery.  By  God’s  grace,  that  sword 
shall  not  be  6heathed  except  in  its  heart. 


THE  NEW  GOVERNMENT  LOAN. 

Tiie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — or  rather  the 
People  of  the  United  States  acting  through  Mr. 
Fessenden — asks  for  a loan  of  Two  Hundred 
Millions  of  Dollars  upon  these  terms:  The 
Government,  that  is  the  People,  gives  its  notes 
for  three  years  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven 
and  three-tenths  per  cent.,  payabjp  half-yearly. 
These  notes  are  drawn  for  amounts  varying 
from  $50  to  $5000,  so  that  any  man  who  has 
fifty  dollars  to  invest  can  lend  it  to  the  People 
of  the  United  States  at  a rate  of  interest  higher 
than  he  can  receive  from  any  other  safe  invest- 
ment. 

The  Security  is  absolute.  Every  dime  of  the 
wealth  of  the  People,  worth  in  gold  at  this  mo- 
ment not  less  than  twenty  thousand  millions  of 
dollars,  and  in  spite  of  the.  waste  of  war  con- 
stantly increasing,  is  pledged  for  its  payment. 
The  man  who  holds  fifty,  or  a hundred,  or  a 
thousand  dollars  in  these  notes,  holds  a first 
mortgage  upon  every  dollar  of  the  whole  wealth 
of  the  People. 

This  loan  is  the  most  convertab/e  investment 
possible.  If  one  lends  money  upon  bond  and 
mortgage,  or  invests  it  in  railroad,  banking, 
manufacturing,  or  mining  stock,  he  can  never 
be  sure  that  at  the  moment  he  wishes  to  realize 
he  can  find  a purchaser.  The  value  of  such  in- 
vestments changes  from  day  to  day.  Now  the 
Bulls  have  it,  then  the  Bears.  Between  them 
the  investor  is  likely  to  get  only  one  shell  of  the 
oyster,  the  meat  of  which  has  been  sucked  out 
by  Wall  Street  operators.  But  notes  really 
drawn  and  indorsed  by  the  People  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  must  always  have  a permanent  and 
nearly  uniform  value.  The  holder  of  one  can 
know  almost  to  a dollar  how  much  it  will  bring 
in  the  market.  The  lender,  moreover,  has  the 
choice  of  making  his  investment  temporary  or 
permanent.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he  can, 
at  option,  receive  back  his  loan,  interest  already 
paid,  or  can  exchange  it  for  a Government  bond 
payable  in  from  five  to  twenty  years.  This  loan 
is  thus  the  best  Savings  Bank. 

The  Interest  is  larger  than  can  be  gained  from 
any  other  sale  investment.  Savings  Banks  pay 
five  per  cent.  Money  can  hardly  be  safely  placed 
on  bond  and  mortgage  at  six  per  cent.  The  Peo- 
ple in  this  loan  offer  almost  seven  and  a half. 

The  Interest  is  easily  collectable.  The  lender 
has  not  to  hunt  about  for  his  debtor.  To  each 
note,  great  or  small,  are  attached  “coupons,” 
or"  interest  tickets.  These,  when  due  every  six 
months,  may  be  cut  off  and  presented  for  pay- 
ment at  any  Government  Agency.  They  will 
be  the  best  money,  for  any  merchant  or  banker 
will  be  glad  to  receive  them.  The  rate  of  in- 
terest is  not  arbitrarily  fixed.  It  amounts  to 
exactly  two  cents  a day  for  every  hundred  dol- 
lars loaned.  Thus  the  man  who  lends  the  Peo- 
ple a thousand  dollars  receives  every  day  from 
them  twenty  cents,  or  $73  a year.  If  he  de- 
posited the  same  money  in  a Savings-Bank  he 
would  receive  $50  a year,  with  precisely  the 
same  security,  since  these  institutions  must  in- 
vest their  deposits  in  the  best  manner  possible ; 
and  no  investment  is  so  safe  as  a loan  to  the 
People. 


In  every  point  of  view  this  Government  loan 
— even  apart  from  the  patriotic  motive  of  main- 
taining the  cause  to  which  every  man  not  a trai- 
tor has  pledged  his  means,  life,  and  honor — is 
the  best  and  safest  investment  possible. 


THE  CALL  FOR  MEN. 

It  seems  to  us  a great  error  to  represent  the 
call  for  five  hundred  thousand  men  as  chilling 
the  national  heart  ;m  and  equally  erroneous  to 
regret  that  it  was  not  rhetorically  made,  or  to 
suppose  that  a word  from  General  Grant  or 
Sherman  would  fill  the  ranks  which  the  Presi- 
dent’s word  might  fail  to  recruit. 

Upon  the  subject  of  an  increase  of  the  army 
nothing  is  juster  than  the  position  taken  by  the 
Evening  Post,  that  now  is  the  very  time  when  we 
can  not  have  too  many  men — a position  direct- 
ly antagonistic  to  the  idea  that  the  call  for  these 
men,  whether  for  one,  two,  or  three  years, 
would  chill  the  .national  ardor.  But  to  sum- 
mon them  for  a month  or  a hundred  days  is  idle. 
Let  them  be  called  for  one,  two,  or  three  years, 
and  if  they  are  pot  needed  more  than  twenty 
dSys  so  much  the  better. 

As  for  the  “ red  tape”  of  the  call,  it  is  surely 
much  more  dignified  that  a summons  of  the 
President  should  be  calm,  brief,  and  direct. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  what  is  called  rhetoric  in 
State  papers ; no  statement  the  President  might 
make  of  the  situation  could  deepen  the  general 
feeling  in  regard  to  it ; and  no  impassioned  ap- 
peal could  be  more  persuasive  than  the  simple 
call. 

But  the  suggestion  that  if  Sherman  and 
Grant  need  help  they  should  call  directly  upon 
the  nation  is  more  serious.  Sherman  and 
Grant  are  Lieutenants  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  When  he  calls,  they  call.  The  mart 
must  have  a strange  conception  of  public  affairs 
who  imagines  that  the  call  for  men  is  made 
without  concert  with  General  Grant.  He  must 
have  a still  stranger  conception  of  the  duty  of 
Generals  to  their  Chief  who  supposes  that  the 
summons  of  the  subordinates  would  be  more 
persuasive.  In  what  condition  would  this  coun- 
try be,  if  it  responded  to  a call  from  General 
Sherman  which  it  disregarded  from  the  Presi- 
dent? Either  the  General  and  the  President 
are  in  perfect  accord,  or  they  are  not.  If  they 
are,  General  Sherman  already  calls  for  more 
men.  If  they  are  not,  and  we  are  likely  to  obey 
his  call  when  it  comes,  meanwhile  neglecting 
the  President,  then  General  Sherman  is  in  the 
most  dangerous  position  possible  for  the  coun- 
try. In  that  case  he  hais  that  hold  upon  the 
popular  heart  to  the  exclusion  of  the  President, 
which  the  false  friends  of  M‘Clellan  tried  to 
create  for  him,  with  the  intention,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  of  enabling  him  to  do  what 
some  of  his  newspaper  supporters  openly  called 
upon  him,  and  afterward  upon  General  Grant 
to  do,  namely,  to  overthrow  the  Government  and 
install  himself  as  dictator. 

There  could  be  no  surer  sign  of  approaching 
anarchy  than  a call  for  more  men  proceeding 
directly  from  any  General  in  the  service.  The 
men  in  the  field  are  citizen-soldiers,  and  the 
President  is  their  Commander-in-Chief.  Through 
him,  with  the  knowledge  and  approbation  of 
his  Generals,  the  summons  ought  to  come,  as 
it  has  come,  not  despondingly  or  doubtfully, 
but  gravely,  calmly,  and  confidently. 


THE  NATION  NOT  A CONFED- 
ERACY. 

The  attentive  observer  of  the  times  will  not 
fail  to  remark  that  the  phrases  and  arguments 
of  the  opponents  of  the  war  plainly  indicate  their 
position.  They  plant  themselves  upon  State 
Rights,  upon  State  Sovereignty.  They  repro- 
duce Calhoun’s  elaborate  sophism  as  the  true 
theory  of  our  Government,  and  assert  that  con- 
dition still  to  exist  which  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton and  James  Madison,  in  the  Federalist,  de- 
clared that  the  Union  was  expressly  formed  to 
destroy.  In  a late  speech  of  Governor  Sey- 
mour’s he  described  the  Union  as  a Confeder- 
acy. That  has  been  often  done  by  the  most 
faithful  citizens  before  the  war.  But  since  the 
war  began  the  word  Confederacy  has  had  so 
peculiar  a significanle  that  it  is  not  carelessly 
used  by  any  speaker  of  authority.  So  in  the 
passage  elsewhere  quoted  the  Union  is  called  a 
Confederacy,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — that  bond  of  intimate  fusion  in  whose 
fervent  heat  all  State  sovereignty  was  melted — 
is  called  “ the  bond  of  federation,”  and  its  obli- 
gations are  compared  to  those  of  a commercial 
treaty  with  Brazil. 

The  rebel  position  is  now,  as  that  of  nullifi- 
cation was  formerly,  that  the  Constitution  is  a 
treaty  or  compact  between  States,  not  an  instru- 
ment establishing  a Government  adopted  by  the 
people.  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively, or  to  the  people.  But  among  the 
powers  which  the  people  have  conferred  upon 
the  National  Government  are  all  the  great  attri- 
butes of  sovereignty.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
rebels  deny.  The  Copperheads  virtually  sup- 
port them  in  their  denial.  When  Governor 
Seymour  said  that  the  United  States  had  no 
power  to  coerce  a State  he  showed  exactly  in 


what  school  he  had  been  trained.  From  that 
moment  it  was  clear  that  he  could  never  hearti- 
ly support  the  war. 

But  even  if  the  Constitution  were  solely  the 
compact  or  treaty  that  the  rebels  and  Copper- 
heads claim  it  to  be,  it  is  plain  that  every  party 
to  a compact  or  treaty  repudiates  it  at  his  peril. 
South  Carolina  has  no  right  to  destroy  the  in- 
terests and  safety  of  Iowa  or  Michigan  in  seek- 
ing her  own.  The  argument  is  as  old  as  the 
sophism.  Webster  comprised  it  in  his  reply 
to  Hayne.  But  Webster  wrought  his  statue 
in  marble  quarried  from  the  Federalist.  The 
people  of  this  country  will  never  forget  that 
they  are  as  primarily  citizens  of  the  Union  or 
nation  as  of  any  State.  In  one  sense,  indeed, 
they  are  more  so.  For  in  almost  every  one  of 
the  large,  active,  controlling  States  a multitude 
of  the  citizens  were  born  elsewhere.  In  the 
great  Northwestern  States  this  is  true  of  much 
of  the  adult  population.  If  a conflicting  inter- 
state question  should  arise  they  would  be  dis- 
tracted between  the  State  of  birth  and  that  of 
residence.  But  a national  question  finds  them 
every  where  equally  at  home.  The  States  are 
the  fields,  from  one  to  another  of  which  they 
pass  at  will.  ' But  in  every  field  they  are  still 
upon  the  old  family  estate. 

No  man  so  early  saw  the  necessity  of  this 
National  Union  and  State  subordination  as  Al- 
exander Hamilton  ; and  no  one  more  trench- 
antly exposed  the  subterfuge  of  State  Sovereign- 
ty and  the  true  nature  of*  the  Union.  In  the 
twenty-second  number  of  the  Federalist  he  says : 
“It  has  not  a little  contributed  to  the  infirmi- 
ties of  the  existing  federal  system  [the  old  Con- 
federation] that  it  never  had  a ratification  by 
the  people.  Resting  on  no  better  foundation 
than  the  consent  of  the  several.  Legislatures,  it 
has  been  exposed  to  frequent  and  intricate  ques- 
tions concerning  the  validity  of  its  powers,  and 
has  in  some  instances  given  birth  to  the  enor- 
mous doctrine  of  a right  of  legislative  appeal. 
Owing  its  ratification  to  the  law  of  a State,  it 
has  been  contended  that  the  same  authority 
might  repeal  ‘the  law  by  which  it  was  ratified. 
However  gross  a heresy  it  may  be  to  maintain 
that  a party  to  a compact  has  a right  to  revoke 
that  compact,  the  doctrine  itself  has  had  respect- 
able advocates.  The  possibility  of  a question 
of  this  nature  proves  the  necessity  of  laying  the 
foundations  of  our  National  Government  deeper 
than  in  the  mere  sanction  of  delegated  author- 
ity. The  fabric  of  American  empire  ought  to 
rest  on  the  solid  basis  of  the  consent  of  the  people. 

. The  streams  of  national  power  ought  to  flow  im- 
mediately from  that  pure  original  fountain  of 
all  legitimate  authority.” 

Where  that  empire  ought  to  rest  it  does  rest ; 
and  the  jealousy  of  national  power  which  could 
not  prevent  the  formation  of  the  Union  is  not 
likely  to  destroy  it,  now  that  its  indispensability 
for  individual  welfare  and  the  general  prosper- 
ity has  been  revealed  to  cveiy  citizen.  What 
Henry  Clay  said  in  the  Senate  in  1850  is  the 
simple  expression  of  the  thought  of  every  loyal 
American : “ If  Kentucky  to-morrow  unfurls 
the  banner  of  resistance  I never  will  fight  un- 
der that  banner.  I owe  a paramount  allegiance 
to  the  whole  Union — a subordinate  one  to  my 
own  State.” 


A PLEASANT  PROGRAMME. 

The  coincidence  of  the  presence  of  rebel 
agents  upon  the  frontier  and  the  invasion  of 
Maryland,  during  the  last  month,  is  not  with- 
out significance.  Like  desperate  gamblers,  those 
gentlemen  would  try,  as  occasion  served,  either 
to  sweep  all  the  stakes  into  their  hungry  pockets, 
or,  as  actually  happened,  beg  pitifully  for  a 
penny.  When  Washington  was  severed  from 
communication  with  the  North,  the  reader  may 
remember  the  published  denial  of  reports  that 
the  President  was  in  New  York.  Now,  if  the 
same  reader  had  any  Copperhead  sources  of  in- 
formation, he  knew  what  the  report  meant,  and 
what  was  expected. 

Washington  was  to  be  taken.  The  Presi- 
dent aud  Cabinet  would  escape  to  Canada ; and 
thereupon  the  rebel  agents  would  announce  to 
the  people  of  the  States  that  all  the  Confederacy 
wanted  was  the  independence  which  it  had  shown 
its  ability  to  maintain,  and  a favorable  treaty. 
In  the  vacancy  of  the  Chief  Magistracy  a Dic- 
tator would  be  inevitable.  He  would  command 
the  armies.  There  might  bo  some  demur— yes, 
some;  possibly— but  then  the  war  would  break 
out  every  where,  and  its  horrors  would  compel 
negotiation  and  peace,  and  secure  the  triumph 
of  the  rebellion. 

Here  was  a pretty  dish  to  set  before  a nation ! 
Yet  it  was  supposed  by  many  to  be  very  nearly 
cooked.  There  are  men  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  for  instance,  who  sneer  at  the  idea  of 
“conquering  the  South,”  but  who  seriously 
suppose  that  “ the  North”  is  a great  sheep,  and 
they  believed  that  this  programme  was  to  be 
carried  out!  * Doubtless  there  are  many  who 
would  like  to  see  it  fulfilled,  and  who  would 
help  to  fulfill  it.  But  they  should  reflect  that 
war,  which  was  so  inexpressibly  awful  a word 
to  the  people  of  this  country  four  years  ago,  has 
become  sadly  familiar.  They  should  not  forget 
that  we  have  now  the  habit  of  anticipating  that 
insecurity  which  civil  war  produces.  They 
should  always  remember  that  the  cause  for 
* ‘|t|ba  ij<  CjJjth”  -has  given  so  much  of  every 
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kind,  and  in  every  way,  is  a deep,  earnest,  per- 
manent conviction  of  the  vital  necessity  of 
Union ; and  that  while  their  friends  defend  it 
in  Southern  fields  they  would  not  shrink  from 
its  defense  in  Northern  streets.  They  should 
bear  in  mind  that  “conservatism”  showed  its 
hand  in  the  bloody  riots  of  last  year,  and  that 
its  solemn  asseverations  of  regard  for  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  fundamental  guarantees  of  civil 
liberty,  are  fully  illustrated  by  the  light  of  burn- 
ing asylums,  and  in  the  roaring  streets  where 
human  beings  guilty  of  dark  skins  were  hunted 
and  massacred,  and  that  these  asseverations  are 
valued  at  their  exact  worth. 

With  this  experience  of  “ Conservatism,”  he 
would  be  a dull  student  of  history  and  human 
nature  who  was  not  constantly  conscious  of  the 
perils  and  probabilities  of  a political  contest  of 
which  “ Conservatism”  of  the  New  York  type  is 
one  of  the  parties — a “ Conservatism”  which  de- 
votes its  energies  to  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the 
State  against  the  nation  and  the  hatred  of  the 
most  ignorant  class  of  the  population,  which,  in 
the  midst  of  a civil  war  involving  national  exist- 
ence, declares  that  the  friends  of  the  Government 
are  really  responsible  for  the  rebellion,  and  re- 
lying upon  the  most  sordid  passions  closes  its 
eyes  to  the  permanent  welfare  to  be  secured,  and 
points  out  with  speechless  horror  the  vast  ex- 
penses to  be  encountered.  A “ Conservatism” 
like  this,  which  includes  and  flatters  the  most 
degraded  and  dangerous  population,  will  put  no 
citizen  off  his  guard.  Its  existence  makes  evejy 
good  citizen  a minute-man.  Whether  it  take 
the  shadowy  form  of  a northwestern  conspiracy 
or  appear  in  the  bloody  reality  of  a New  York 
riot,  it  will  not  be  unanticipated.  The  masks 
are  stripped  off.  The  friends  and  the  enemies 
of  the  rebellion  are  known.  The  friends  may 
choose  to  dare  much  to  prevent  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  the  final  shame  and  ruin  of  the 
Union  and  Government.  But  if  they  are  des- 
perate, good  citizens  are  firm.  The  loyal  men 
of  the  North  are  not  to  be  bullied  either  by 
threats  of  battle  or  by  bugbears.  They  have 
clearly  made  up  their  minds  to  fight  the  war 
through,  and  they  will  do  so  wherever  the  exi- 
gency may  demand.  How  can  any  sensible  Cop- 
perhead suppose  that  a people  which  has  done 
what  “the  North”  has,  .during  the  last  three 
years,  is  so  utterly  and  ludicrously  pusillanimous 
as  to  yield  in  the  northwest  or  the  northeast  the 
cause  which  it  disputes  in  .Virginia  and  Geor- 
gia?. 


AN  IMPORTANT . BEGINNING. 

The  University  Convocation  of  New  York  is 
an  annual  meeting  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  of  the  Presidents,  heads,  and  teach- 
ers of  the  various  colleges  and  schools  of  the 
State  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  Regents, 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  by  the  comparison 
of  experience,  by  essays  and  discussions,  the 
standard  and  methods  of  education.  * The  Con- 
vocation of  this  year  was  but  the  second.  Yet 
it  is  clear  that  it  is  full  of  promise,  if  the  inter- 
est manifested  should  annually  increase  and  ex- 
tend, as  it  is  likely  to  do.  A union  of  the  Re- 
gents and  of  all  the  collegiate  and  academic 
experts  of  the  State  makes  a force  which,  for  its 
proper  purposes,  is  irresistible.  In  the  Legisla- 
ture or  before  the  people  it  would  not  easily  be 
withstood  by  the  utmost  adroitness  of  the  Lobby 
or  the  greatest  ingenuity  of  misrepresentation. 
Such  a body,  well  organized,  ought  to  secure 
and  maintain  the  noblest  system  of  public  in- 
struction possible. 

This  year  the  Convocation  approached  a sub- 
ject of  the  greatest  general  interest  and  import- 
ance. One  of  the  topics  announced  for  consid- 
eration was  the  value  of  competitive  examina- 
tions in  preparation  for  public  employment,  both 
military  and  civil.  Mr.  Henry  Barnard,  of 
Hartford,  the  experienced  and  accomplished 
editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education , 
made  a stirring  and  vigorous  appeal  to  the  Con- 
vocation to  take  some  steps  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  so  great  an  object.  President  An- 
derson, of  the  Rochester  University,  who  has 
recently  returned  from  a collegiate  tour  in  Eu- 
rope, supported  Mr.  Barnard  with  great  force. 
The  practical  application  of  their  remarks  was 
to  the  appointments  at  West  Point  and  the  Na- 
val Academy ; and  the  necessity  of  some  such 
examination,  if  we  would  have  those  academies 
of  the  fullest  service,  is  apparent  from  the  last 
year’s  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  West 
Point. 

The  facts  are  that  the  appointments  are  made 
by  the  Representatives  in  Congress.  They  are 
determined  by  purely  personal  or  political  con- 
siderations, without  regard  to  the  disposition  or 
fitness  of  the  boy.  The  entering  examination 
is  a force.  Every  boy  of  ten  years  should  be 
able  to  pass  it  or  be  flogged,  said  Dr.  Ander- 
son. Yet,  of  those  who  are  presented,  a large 
proportion  fail  in  this  preliminary  examination. 
Of  all  who  enter  not  a half  graduate,  although 
the  intellectual  training  is  not  severer  than  in 
an  excellent  female  academy,  such  as  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard’s, in  Troy ; and  of  those  who  fail,  three- 
fifths  break  down  in  the  studies  of  the  first  year, 
which  are  elementary.  . 

Now  what  should  the  rule  be?  Evidently 
that  the  boy  in  every  district  of  the  most  natural 
aptitude  'and  of  die  highest  scholarly  merit 


should  be  appointed.  And  this  could  be  done 
if  the  representative  would  consent  to  make  his 
nomination  dependent  upon  the  result  of  an 
open  examination  of  all  such  candidates.  Gen- 
eral Sickles,  when  in  Congress,  four  years  ago, 
tried  the  experiment.  He  gave  his  appointment 
to  the  boy  who  stood  best  at  the  Free  Academy, 
and  this  year  that  boy  graduated  at  the  head  of 
his  class  at  West  Point. 

The  discussion  was  most  interesting,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  passage  of  resolutions  recommend- 
ing such  a course,  and  instructing  the  Board  of 
Regents  to  inform  our  representatives  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Convocation,  and  to  devise  some 
practicable  plan  to  be  submitted  to  them.  The 
Board,  in  pursuance  of  the  request,  appointed 
a Committee  which  will  not  put  the  matter  to 
sleep.  If  the  Convocation  can  thus  influence 
one  representative  in  one  State,  it  will  have 
begun  a reform  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the 
country.  For  when  it  becomes  the  practice  of 
one  State  it  must  inevitably  extend  to  all.  The 
principle  once  illustrated  in  the  military  and 
naval  service,  as  Mr.  Sumner’s  Consular  Pupil 
bill  provides  for  the  civil,  and  we  shall  have 
fairly  begun  the  movement  which  can  alone 
save  the  Government  from  the  abyss  of  ignorance 
and  incapacity  which  will  engulf  the  most  rights  i 
eous  theories  and  the  truest  principles. 


CUNNING  OUTWITTED. 

In  alluding  to  the  peace  performance  at  Ni- 
agara Falls  Mr.  Greeley  has  said,  and  it  has 
been  repeated  by  others,  that  it  would  have 
been  wiser  for  the  President  to  have  “asked, 
the  Confederates  to  perfect  and  verify  their  cre- 
dentials and  then  make  their  proposition.  ” 
The  object  of  his  doing  so  would  have  been  to 
allow  the  rebels  to  show  that  they  wished  no- 
thing short  of  recognition,  or  some  other  equally 
inadmissible  condition. 

But  Mr.  Greeley  must  surely  see  that  there 
would  be  no  end  to  this  business.  Every  time* 
George  N.  Sanders  or  Colorado  Jewett  choos- 
es to  announce  that  a couple  of  rebels  wish  to 
talk  about  peace,  is  the  President  to  say  that  they 
have  only  to  get  authorized  and  he  will  hear 
them  ? The  President  has  left  no  doubt  of  his 
position.  Whenever  an  authorized  proposition 
is  ready  to  be  made  the  Government  is,  and  al- 
ways has  been,  ready  to  consider  it.  Mr.  Clay, 
and  Mr.  Holcombe,  and  Mr.  Greeley  knew  that 
perfectly  well,  and  it  is  folly  to  imply  that  the 
Government  hindered  their  getting  authority. 
If  they  had  really  wanted  to  treat,  or  had  hon-' 
estly  expected  any  result,  does  Mr.  Greeley 
suppose  they  would  have  come  without  au- 
thority ? 

The  President’s  reply  thwarted  their  plan. 
It  exposed  the  fact  that  they  were  not  willing  to 
seek  authority  to  treat  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  and  the  abandonment  of  slavery.  That 
is  just  as  evident  now  as  it  would  have  been  if 
they  had  gone  to  Washington  and  proposed  a 
separation  and  a commercial  treaty.  The  Pres- 
ident’s honesty,  as  usual,  utterly  outwitted  di- 
plomacy. 


THE  APPEAL  TO  COWARDICE. 

The  appeal  of  the  Copperheads  to  cowardice, 
in  order  to  delay  and  embarrass  recruiting,  is 
natural.  But  it  is  a great  insult  to  the  spirit 
and  the  intelligence  of  Americans.  Thus  we 
read  in  a late  newspaper  an  extract  from  a letter 
of  a soldier  in  the  Ninth  Corps  to  show  how 
great  the  loss  had  been ; and  a little  sub-editorial 
remark  to  the  effect  that  “fine  openings  for 
young  men  is  now  defined — Graves  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Appomattox.? 

There  is  something  ludicrous  and  pitiful  in 
telling  Americans  who  are  fighting  for  every 
thing  that  makes  their  name  honorable  and  their 
liberties  secure  that  they  may  get  hurt.  The 
rebels,  it  seems,-  were  told  the  same  thing,  and 
a clerical  brother  of  General  Longstreet  wrote 
a pamphlet  to  show  how  small  a chance  there  is 
that  any  individual  soldier  will  be  killed.  If 
the  apprehension  were  so  general  that  it  was 
really  necessary  for  such  a statement  to  be  made, 
the  condition  of  the  rebel  valor  would  be  most 
promising  for  the  Union  cause.  And  if  the 
Copperhead  appeals  to  cowardice  were  really 
likely  to  prevail,  it  would  be  only  because  we 
deserved  the  loss  of  the  liberties  which  we  did 
not  dare  to  defend. 


. DEATH  OF  ]MRS.  GENERAL 
BARLOW. 

In  speaking  of  General  Barlow,  whose  portrait 
we  published  a few  weeks  since,  we  said  that  the 
men  of  his  division  would  never  forgive  his.  biogra- 
pher who  should  omit  to  record  the  unwearied  serv- 
ice in  the  hospitals  and  among  the  wounded  and 
dying  soldier-'  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  this 
day,  of  his  faithful  and  devoted  wife,  and  that  for 
no  woman  in  the  land  did  more  earnest  prayers  as- 
cend from  suffering  lips  and  grateful  hearts  than  for 
Mrs.  General  Barlow.  Those  prayers  no  longer 
avail.  On  the  27th  of  July  Mrs.  Bap.low  died  in 
Washington  of  typhus  fever  contracted  in  the  mili- 
tary hospital.  On  the  same  day  her  brave  husband 
was  driving  the  enemy  from  their  intrenchments 
and  recapturing  some  of  the  guns  taken  from  us  last 
spring.  Thus  each  at  the  post  of  duty,  the  wife  dies 
and  the  husband  makes  his  life  still  more  illustrious. 


Amiable,  accomplished,  admired,  beloved,  Mrs. 
Barlow  from  the  first  has  been  among  the  most 
eminent  of  the  many  heroines  in  this  war  whose 
names  are  not  loudly  mentioned,  but  whose  memory 
will  be  forever  fresh  in  the  grateful  heart  of  their 
friends  and  country. 


NO  MILITARY  AUTOCRAT. 

Governor  Brown,  of  Georgia,  has  ordered  into 
active  military  service  all  the  reserve  militia  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  seventeen,  and  fifty 
and  fifty-five ; also  all  from  seventeen  to  fifty  who 
are  exempt  from  “Confederate  conscription;"  and, 
in  fine,  all  who  are  able  to  bear  arms ; and  all  who 
respond  to  the  call  are  to  seize  and  carry  off  as  de- 
serters all  who  d<fnot.  Those  who  resist,  of  course, 
will  be  shot. 

How  pleasing,  in  view  of  this  order,  to  learn  from 
Mr.  Clement  C.  Clay  thet  if  “ there  be  any  mili- 
tary autocrat  in  the  North”  who  can  do  what  the 
despot  Lincoln  does,  “there  is  none  in  the  South 
and  that  “those  who  control  our  armies  are  the 
servants  of  the  people,  not  their  masters.”  That 
will  probably  be  the  opinion  of  any  unfortunate 
Georgian,  who,  not  wishing  to  see  his  family  starve, 
is  shot  for  not  obeying  his  servant,  Governor 
Brown. 


“THE  STONINGTON  LINE.” 

We  know  by  pleasant  experience  that  there  are 
no  more  agreeable  steamers  upon  the  Sound  than 
those  of  the  old  “ Stonington  Line,”  as  it  is  still 
oallcd,  although  within  a few  years  the  dangerous 
and  difficult  harbor  of  Stonington  has  been  avoided, 
and  the  steamers  stop  at  Groton,  opposite  New 
London,  whence  the  railroad  skirts  the  Sound  and 
Narragansett  Bay  to  Providence  and  Boston.  The 
boats  are  strong,  spacious,  well-appointed,  and 
clean.  The  family  accommodations  are  admirable, 
especially  in  regard  to  communicating  state-rooms 
and  private  supper-tables.  The  route  winding 
through  the  East  River  to  the  Sound,  and  across 
its  pleasantest  part  to  the  Thames  River,  is  delight- 
ful, and  as  little  exposed  as  possible.  You  escape 
the  tedium  and  discomfort  of  the  angry  Point  Ju- 
dith, and  are  in  Boston  betimes.  The  “ Stoning 
ton  Line”  has  many  rivals,  but  no  superiors. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

THE  MILITARY  SITUATION. 

Oua  military  record  this  week  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
General  Grant’s  unsuccessful  assault  on  Petersburg,  Sat- 
urday, July  30.  • 

For  six  weeks  preparations  had  been  making  for  a grand 
assault  on  the  enemy’s  lines  The  point  to  be  gained  was 
Cemetery  Hill,  a commanding  position  both  in  regard  to 
the  other  rebel  fortifications  and  the  town  of  Petersburg 
itself.  This  hill,  on  the  east  side  of  Petersburg,  was  about 
800  yards  distant  - from  our  lines.  It  was  approached  by 
regular  lines,  according  to  the  usual  process  of  a siege. 
The  resistance  to  be  overcome  was  great,  the  position  be- 
ing made  as  strong  as  possible  both  by  nature  and  art. 
Iu  order  to  break  the  centre  of  the  rebel  lines  at  this  point, 
a battery  of  the  rebels* occupying  a salient  point  was  un- 
dermined. The  mine  was  400  feet  long,  with  two  galleries 
constructed  from  the  main  passage-way,  and  was  charged 
with  eight  tons  of  powder.  To  divert  Lee’s  attention  to 
the  north  side  of  the  James,  operations  were  conducted  on 
a large  scale  threatening  Richmond  from  General  Foster’s 
position  at  Deep  Bottom,  three  miles  from  Malvern  Hill. 
General  Foster  had  held  a position  here  for  some  weeks, 
his  flanks  being  protected  by  gun-boats.  A bridge  stretch- 
ed across  the  James  at  this  point  to  Jones's  Neck.  Thurs- 
day night,  the  21st,  a second  bridge  was  thrown  across,  at 
Strawberry  Plains,  just  below  Deep  Bottom,  and  the  next 
morning  a few  regiments  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps  crossed 
to  hold  the  head  of  the  bridge.  The  enemy  became  alarm- 
ed, and  there  was  considerable  skirmishing  from  the  23d 
to  the  26th,  when  Grant  threw  over  Hancock’s  corps  and 
three  divisions  of  cavalry — two  under  Sheridan  and  one 
under  Kautz.  To  make  his  threat  in  this  direction  more 
formidable,  he  sent  across,  on  Friday,  400  wagons  of  the 
Sixtii  Corps.  This  led  Lee  to  plant  a force  of  from  15,000 
to  20,000  north  of  the  James.  That  night  the  Second 
Corps  recrossed  the  river,  and  were  ready  to  co-operate  in 
the  assault  on  Saturday. 

Our  lines  on  Saturday  morning  at  1 o'clock  were  dis- 
posed to  suit  the  contemplated  movement.  The  Ninth 
Corps  held  the  centre,  with  the  Eighteentli  massed  in  the 
rear.  Warren’s  (Fifth)  corps  held  the  left  in  support 
The  signal  for  the  ussault  was  to  be  the  explosion  of  the 
mine,  at  31  o'clock,  when  a cannonade  was  to  be  opened 
from  every  cannon  along  the  line,  and  the  Ninth  Corps 
was  to  charge  through  the  gap  laid  open  by  the  explosion. 

If  the  mine  had  bceu  exploded  at  the  time  set,  the  dis- 
position and  movements  of  our  troops  would  have  been 
covered  in  darkness  ; but  there  was  a delay,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  light,  at  4 o'clock  and  40  minutes,  that  the 
signal  was  given,  and  the  enemy  was  partially  forewarned. 
The  explosion  was  terrific ; the  battery  (6  guns)  was  blown 
up,  and  a North  Carolina  regiment,  acting  as  garrison, 
was  buried  in  the  chasm.  Then  the  artillery  opened  all 
along  the  line  and  the  chaige  was  made,  Ledlie’s  Division 
of  Burnside’s  Corps  in  the  advance.  The  Second  Brigade, 
Colonel  Marshall,  led  the  Division,  followed  by  the  First, 
Colonel  W.  F.  Bartlett,  and  then  by  the  Third,  Colonel 
Gould.  The  Fourth  Division  of  the  Corps,  all  negroes, 
pushed  on  in  the  rear  of  these  three  brigades.  The  Four- 
teenth New  York  Artillery  were  the  first  to  enter  the 
breach;  seizing  two  of  the  rebel  guns  left  in  the  ruins, 
these  were  turned  against  the  enemy.  The  three  assail- 
ing columns  then  pushed  up  toward  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
but  were  driven  back.  Then  the  colored  troops  pressed 
up  and  broke.  The  rebel  artillery  slackened,  and  the  ene- 
my made  a charge  and  were  themselves  repulsed.  The 
assault  was  then  given  up. 

The  loss  was  very  severe  considering  the  troops  en- 
gaged. The  entire  loss  will  probably  reach  to  between 
2000  and  3000.  General  Bartlett  and  staff  were  captured, 
also  Colonel  Wild. 

The  rebels  lost  heavily,  in  the  explosion  and  in  the 
charge ; we  captured  about  500. 

There  is  little  additional  news  from  General  Sherman. 
On  the  26th,  Thomas,  commanding  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland, Issued  a congratulatory  order  to  the  army,  stating 
that  in  the  battle  of  the  20th  the  total  Union  loss  was 
1733,  while  in  front  of  the  Twentieth  Corps  alone  6000 
rebels  were  put  out  of  combat.  The  Second  Division  of 
Ho  ward’s ‘Corps  (Newton’s  Division)  repulsed  seven  sepa- 
rate assaults.  In  the  battle  of  the  22d  the  Union  loss  was 
3500  men  and  10  pieces  of  artillery.  We  captured  3200 
prisoners ; the  enemy  left  2142  dead  in  front  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  alone ; 18  stands  of  colors  and  5000  stands 
of  arms  were  captured  by  our  troops.  In  this  battle  Har- 
dee’s Corps  got  in  the  rear  of  M’Pherson’s  army.  M’Phere 
son  was  at  Sherman's  head-quarters  when  he  heard  of  It, 
and  in  riding  back  was  killed.  At  the  time  of  the  attack 
the  Seventeenth  Corps  was  on  the  left  of  the  railroad,  the 
Fifteenth  on  the  light,  with  tho  Sixteenth  in  reserve. 
The  rebels,  flanking  Blair,  succeeded  in  capturing  a bat- 
tery on  the  extreme  left.  Logan,  assuming  the  command 
after  M’Pherson’s  death,  made  a charge  and  recaptured 
the  battery.  Our  loss  fiere  was  about  2000;  but  that  of 
the  rebels  was  much  greater,  as  they  were  exposed  to  the 
artillery  of  other  portions  of  the  Hne  bearing  upon  them 


from  commanding  positions.  Hardee's  Corps  had  pre- 
viously occupied  Hooker's  front. 

The  battle  of  the  28th  was  an  assault  in  force  on  the 
Fifteenth  Corps,  and  appears  to  have  resulted  In  as 
complete  a defeat  of  the  rebels  as  that  of  the  22<L  Six 
hundred  and  forty-two  dead  rebels  were  buried  by  oar 
forces  after  that  battle. 

FROM  THE  SHENANDOAH. 

Early  finding  that  Crook  was  disturbing  his  prospect 
of  harvests  in  the  Shenandoah,  turned  back  upon  him 
on  the  23d,  and  fought  him  a short  distance  beyond  Win- 
chester, with  a force  whichfrook  estimated  at  from  20,000 
to  26,000  strong.  Crook  was  defeated,  losing  nearly  1000 
men.  Colonel  Mulligan  was  killed.  After  this  the  rebels 
took  Martinsburg.  Since  the  capture  of  this  place  nothin g 
has  occurred  of  any  importance,  except  the  raid  of  a few 
hundred  cavalry  to  Chambersburg.  This  party  burned 
the  better  portion  of  the  town,  destroying  over  two  mill- 
ions’  worth  of  property.  Averill  at  the  latest  advices  was 
pursuing  these  wicked  fellows. 


INTERESTING  ITEMS. 


In  Egypt,  when  a death  occurred  in  a family,  “til 
right  thing  to  do”  was  to  send  for  the  doctor.  The  med- 
ical gentlemen  of  tho  day  had  not  only  the  privilege  of 
dosing  and  scarifying  people  when  alive ; but  even  when 
dead  “vile  bodies"  had  another  ordeal  to  undergoat  their 
hands. 

When  the  doctor  came  he  had  to  show  his  skill,  not  to 
bring  back  the  dead  man  or  woman  to  life  again,  but  to 
adopt  every  precaution  that  he  or  she  should  do  no  such 
tiling;  or,  if  he  or  she  did,  he  or  she  should  he  of  very 
little  use.  The  doctor  had  first  to  extract  the  braiu 
through  the  nostrils  with  a curved  probe,  to  make  the 
head  as  empty  as  possible — supposing  the  head  not  to  be 
empty  already — and  then  to  put  iu  certain  drugs.  An  in- 
cision being  made  in  the  side  of  the  corpse,  the  intestines 
were  drawn  out,  washed  in  palm  wine,  and  covered  with 
powdered  aromatics.  ••Sometimes  they  were  restored  to  the 
body;  sometimes  deposited  in  vases  and  laid  iu  the  same 
tomb.  The  body  itself  was  filled  with-powdered  myrrh, 
cuHsia,  and  other  fragrant  substances,  and  sewn  up.  This 
beiug  done,  it  was  kept  iu  natron  for  seventy  days ; then 
washed  and  wrapped  in  linen,  of  which  a thousand  yards 
were  occasionally  used.  Thus  prepared  it  was  removed 
by  the  relations,  placed  in  a wooden  coifin,  and,  in  the 
cuso  of  a wife  or  husband,  retained  at  homo  until  the  time 
camo  for  the  second  of  the  pair  to  undergo  the  same  proc- 
ess, and  then  both  were  deposited  together  in  a vault.  A 
respectable  funeral,  thus  carried  out,  would  cost  altogether 
more  than  $1000. 

The  northern  peoples  of  Asia  and  Europe,  in  ancient 
times!  exhibit  the  most  curious  peculiarities  as  regards  thd 
treatment  of  the  dead.  Thus  in  Thibet,  even  to  this  day, 
dogs  are  the  sepulchres.  Here  the  most  complimentary 
of  all  burials  is  to  cut  the  body  in  pieces  and  giving  these 
to  be  eaten  by  the  dogs.  The  poor  have  as  their  only 
mausoleum  the  common  vagabond  dogs  of  the  locality, 
but  the  more  distinguished  defunct  are  treated  with  great- 
er ceremony;  for  in  the  Lamaseries  a number  of  dogs 
are  kept,  aud  within  them  the  rich  Thibetans  are  buried. 
Henceforth  let  no  man  despise  the  fate  ef  “going  to  tho 
dogs.” 

Among  tho  mauy  eccentricities  which  have  been  dis- 
played in  will-making  the  two  following  instances  are  no- 
ticeable. Mr.  Gilbert,  well  known  as  an  English  writer* 
on  the  banking  system,  left  a large  sum  of  money  to  bo 
invested  as  follows;  first,  iu  the  erection  of  a monument 
to  himself;  secondly,  in  the  circulation  of  bis  works;  and, 
thirdly,  in  the  circulation  of  hia  likeness  among  his  busi- 
ness acquaintances.  Another  English  gentleman,  Mr. 
Hartley,  founder  of  the  Hartley  Institute  at  Southamp- 
ton, directed  in  his  will  that  a room  in  that  building- 
should  be  devoted  solely  and  exclusively  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  mother’s  wardrobe  and  furniture.  And  there 
are  to  be  seen  to-day  the  articles  used  by  an  English  mere 
chant’s  wife  of  a century  ago— bonnets,  dresses,  shoes, 
tapestry,  fans,  drawers,  china,  chairs,  etc.,  making  alto- 
gether a most  singular  collection. 

The  whale  was  not  pursued  by  the  ancients;  five  hun- 
dred years  ago  whales  abounded  in  every  sea.  The  great 
demand  for  oil  and  whalebone  of  late  years,  however,  has 
caused  such  destruction  of  whales  that  they  are  disappear- 
ing from  numerous  parts  of  the  ocean.  They  were  once 
numerous  In  the  Mediterranean,  but  are  now  no  longer  so. 
They  live  on  soft  gelatinous  mollusks  In  which  the  sea 
abounds,  which  must  have  Increased  enormously,  owing 
to  tho  destruction  of  whales.  It  is  to  the  increase  of  these 
small  organisms  that  the  phosphorescence  of  tho  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  is  attributed.  * 

The  late  King  of  Wurtemburg  announced  in  his  will 
that  nothing  was  more  annoying  to  him  during  his  life 
than  ceremonies  and  etiquette,  and  that  he  does  not  wish 
to  be  visited  with  them  after  his  dentil.  He  therefore 
begged  that  his  body  might  not  bo  laid  out  in  state  and 
buried  with  grand  solemnities : “ those  who  know  me  will 
find  this  natural,  and  the  curious  must  pRrdon  me  for  hav- 
ing robbed  them  of  the  pleasure  of  gaping  at  empty  cere- 
monies.” He  desired  that  his  body  might  leave  the  palace 
at  night  with  a few  attendants,  and  be  buried  on  the  Roth- 
enberg,  the  time  being  so  chosen  that  the  procession  should 
arrive  there  with  the  first  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  mass  of  the  Russian  population  is  clothed  at  a very, 
small  expense.  Cotton  trowsers  tucked  into  high  hoots 
of  half-dressed  leather,  a cotton  Bhirt,  and  a sheep-skin 
coat,  a coarse  camlet  caftan  bound  round  with  a sash,  con- 
stitute tho  whole  outward  man  of  the  moojik,  whose  ent  ire 
equipment  may  cost  about  ten  rubles  (thirty  shillings), 
tho  Bhcep-skln  being  the  most  expensive  article.  Ten 
shillings  would  buy  a common  female  costume,  which  con- 
sists of  a sarafan  (or  long  petticoat),  held  by  straps  which 
pass  above  the  arms,  a chemise  with  sleeves  extending 
nearly  to  the  elbow,  a kerchief  over  tlio  head,  a pair  of 
shoes,  and  sometimes  stockings,  but  more  frequently  strips 
of  cotton  or  linen  cloth  wrapped  round  the  leg  nnd  foot ; 
for  outdoor  wear  a quilted  jacket  is  added  to  these,  and 
when  circumstances  will  permit,  a salope  or  long  cloak  in 
the  German  fashion. 


In  Lower  Saxony  the  young  girls  gather  sprigs  of  St. 
John’s  wort  on  the  eve  of  St.  John,  aud  secretly  suspend 
them  on  the  walls  of  their  chambers,  with  certain  myste- 
rious ceremonies.  The  state  of  the  plant  on  the  following 
morning  indicates  their  future  lot.  If  fresh  and  undroop- 
ing, it  foretells  a prosperous  marriage ; if  fading  and  dy- 
ing, the  reverse  The  plant  is  influenced  by  the  condition 
in  which  it  is  placed,  and  those  who  have  damp  walls  are 
the  more  likely  to  have,  prosperous  marriages  than  those 
whose  walls  are  as  dry  as  they  shot  Id  be. 

In  Paris  there  are  said  to  be  t ixty  thousand  persons 
who  wake  in  the  uiorniDg  without  knowing  whether  they 
will  have  any  thing  to  eat  during  the  day. 

Housewives  in  northern  England  prevent  the  loss  of 
heat  when  their  tea  is  brewing  by  putting  over  it  a kind 
of  cap  made  of  woolen,  which  they  call  a “ cooy."  Tho 
use  of  this,  especially  where,  as  in  hard  water  places,  tho 
tea  needs  a good  time  to  brew,  is  very  beneficial.  The 
tea  is  thus  kept  twenty  degrees  warmer. 

Women  are  more  like  flowers  than  we  think.  In  their 
dress  aud  adornment  they  express  their  nature,  as  the 
flowers  do  in  their  petals  and  colors.  Some  women  are 
like  the  modest  daisies  and  violets— they  never  look  or 
feel  better  than  when  dressed  in  a morning  wrapper. 
Others  are  not  themselves  unless  they  can  flame  out  in 
gorgeous  dyes,  like  the  tulip  or  bush  rose.  Who  has  not 
seen  women  just  like  white  lilies  t We  know  several  dou- 
ble marigolds  and  poppies.  There  are  women  fit  only  for 
velvets,  like  the  dahlias;  others  are  graceful  and  airy, 
like  azaleas.  Now  and  then  you  see  hollyhocks  and  sun- 
flowers. When  women  are  free  to  dress  as  they  like, 
uncontrolled  by  others,  and  not  limited  by  their  circum- 
stances, they  do  not  fail  to  express  then-  true  characters, 
dress  becomes  a form  of  expression  very  genuihe  and  use- 


A new  spider  has  been  3iscovered  at  the  Ararat  dig- 
gings, Australia.  It  is  about  half  the  size  of  tho  common 
tarantula,  and  Is  banded  longitudinally  with  alternate 
stripes  of  very  dark  green  and  gray.  Tho  hack  is  furnish- 
ed with  a kind  of  shell,  to  which  thoro  are  fifty  entrances. 


returning 


h young  spiders  may  be  seen  . 
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ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC — INSPECTION  OF  THE  SECOND  PENNSYLVANIA,  COLONEL  GIBSON. — [Sketched  by  William  Waud.J 


General  Stann^ud’s  Head-quarters,  illus- 
trated on  this  page,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
places  within  the  lines,  although  only  a hundred 
yards  from  the  enemy’s  front,  and  a considerable 
distance  i.i  advance  of  General  Smith’s  head-quar- 


ters. It  is  situated  in  a little  ravine,  with  a brook 
running  at  each  end,  and  in  the  hottest  days  it  is 
clear  of  dust  and  refreshinglymol.  The  birds  build 
their  nests  in  the  trees  overhead,  and  the  sri,!nc!s 
play  around  the  quarters  just  as  if  t ey  were  not 


within  reach  of  whistling  bullets  and  bursting  shell.' 
General  Stannahd  commands  the  Firrt  Divisioi 
of  the  Eighteenth  Corps. 

We  tr:vc  aho  on  t!  is  page  a sketch  representiiij 
the  Insi-k  .ion  of  the  Second  Pknnsylvam. 


GENERAL  GRANT’S  CAMPAIGN. 


We  give  on  this  and  the  next  page,  and  on  pages 
520  and  521,  several  sketches  relating  to  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  and  General  Grant’s  campaign. 
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ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC— GENERAL  HANCOCK  AND  STAFF.— [PnoTOGUApHEn  BY  Brary.] 


appointed  First  Lieutenant,  and  until  August. 1861, 
was  engaged  as  Chief  of  Engineers  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

When  General  TIalleck  assumed  the  command 
of  the  Department  of  the  West  he  selected  M'Pjier- 
sox  as  an  Aid-de-Canip,  with  the  rank  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel. He  was  Grant's  Chief  Engineer  in 
the  operations  against  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson, 
and  also  against  Vicksburg.  May  15, 1862,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  of  Vol- 
unteers, ami  during  the  following  summer  superin- 
tended the  military  railroads  in  the  Department  of 
West  Tennessee.  When  our  army  at  Corinth  was 
cut  off  from  its  supplies,  in  October  of  that  year,  he 
succeeded  in  bringing  up  reinforcements  to  its  as- 


head  of  a class  which  numbered  among  its  members 
the  rebel  Generals  Hood,  Walker,  and  Boss; 
General  Schofield,  Commander  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland ; General  W.  S.  Smith,  General 
R.  0.  Tyler,  General  Sheridan,  General  Tf.rril, 
who  fell  at  Perryvillc  ; and  Gill,  who  was  killed  at 
Stone  River.  Entering  the  army  as  Second  Lieu- 
tenant of  Engineers,  he  was  immediately,  although 
hardly  twenty-five  years  of  age,  appointed  as  an 
assistant  instructor  of  practical  engineering  at  West 
Point.  In  1854  lie  was  employed  as  assistant-en- 
gineer on  the  New  York  harbor  defenses;  in  1857 
lie  superintended  the  construction  of  Fort  Delaware ; 
also  the  fortifications  on  Alcatrus  Island,  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  California.  December  13,  1858,  lie  was 


of  the  Eighteenth  Corps ; it  is  armed  with  80-pound 
Parrott  guns  and  eight-inch  mortars,  and  com- 
pletely commands  the  city.  The  woods  in  front 
and  on  the  Hanks  are  occupied  by  the  enemy's  sharp- 
shooters. The  Eighteenth  Corps  up  to  Thursday, 
July  28,  held  the  extrenie  right  of  Grant’s  lines. 


Artillery  by  General  Ames,  as  seen  from  Gen- 
eral Smith's  head-quarters.  This  regiment  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  service,  numbering,  when  it 
left  Washington,  over  three  thousand  men.  It  is 
commanded  by  Colonel  A.  A.  Gibson,  who  has  the 
rank  of  Major  in  the  Third  United  States  Artillery. 

On  this  page  two  illustrations  are  given,  takqp 
from  photographs  by  Brady  ; they  represent  Gen- 
erals Hancock  and  Warren  surrounded  by  officers 
of  their  staff. 

On  pages  520  and  521  we  publish  a view  of 
Petf.Rsbi.ro  as  seen  from  Captain  Davis’s  Bat- 
tery, First  Connecticut  Artillery — a portion  of  the 
battery  appearing  in  the  fore-ground.  This  bat- 
tery is  situated  on  the  Appomattox  River  in  front 


MAJOR-GENERAL  M THE  R SON. 

James  B.  MTherson,  Major-General  of  Volun- 
teers and  Brigadier-General  of  the  Regular  Army, 
whoso  Portrait  we  give  on  our  first  page,  was  born 
in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  Novemlier,  1828.  lie  gradua- 
ted at  West  Point  in  the  year  1853,  standing  at  the 
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sistance,  and  for  this  service  was  made  Major-Gen- 
eral of  Volunteers. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  as  an  engineer  that 
M‘Phekson  has  distinguished  himself  in  this  war ; 
now  he  was  appointed  to  guard  the  rear  in  a re- 
treat, and  now  to  lead  an  assault.  He  and  Sher- 
man- were  Grant’s  great  allies  in  the  capture  of 
Vicksburg. 

When  General  Grant  recommended  his  various 
officers  to  the  Government  for  promotion  for  their 
services  at  Vicksburg,  he  wrote  as  follows  about 
General  M'Pherson  : 

“ He  has  been  with  me  in  every  battle  since  the 
commencement  of  the  reliellion,  except  Belmont. 
At  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  Shiloh,  and  the  siege 
of  Corinth,  as  a staff  officer  and  engiueer,  !is  serv- 
ices were  conspicuous  and  highly  meritorious.  At 
the  second  battle  of  Corinth  his  skill  :.s  a soldier 
was  displayed  in  successfully  carrying  reinforce- 
ments to  the  besieged  garrison,  when  the  enemy 
was  between  him  and  the  point  to  lie  reached.  In 
the  advance  through  Central  Mississippi  General 
MT'herson  commanded  one  whig  of  the  army 
with  all  the  ability  possible  to  show,  he  having  the 
lead  in  the  advance  and  the  rear  retiring.  In  the 
campaign  and  siege  terminating  witli  the  fall  of 
Vicksburg,  General  M'Pherson  has  filled  a con- 
spicuous part.  At  the  battle  of  Port  Gibson  it  was 
nnder  his  direction  that  the  enemy  was  driven,  late 
in  the  afternoon,,  from  apposition  they  had  succeed- 
ed in  holding  all  day  against  an  obstinate  attack. 
His  corps,  the  advance  always  under  his  immediate 
eye,  were  the  pioneers. in  the  movement  from  Port 
Gibson  to  Hawkinson’s  Ferry.  From  the  North 
Fork*of  the  Bayou  Pierre  to  Black  River  it  was  a 
constant  skirmish,  the  whole  skillfully  managed. 
The  enemy  was  so  closely  pressed  as  to  be  unable 
to  destroy  their  bridge  of  boats  after  them.  From 
Hawkinson’s  Ferry  to  Jackson  the  Seventeenth 
Army  Corps  marched  roads  not  traveled  by  other 
troops,  fighting  the  entire  battle  of  Raymond  alone, 
and  the'  bulk  of  Johnston’s  army  was  fought  by  this 
corps,  entirely  under  the  management  of  General 
M ‘Pherson.  At  Champion’s  Hill  the  Seventeenth 
Corps  and  General  M'Pherson  were  conspicuous. 
All  that  could  be  termed  a battle  there  was  fought 
by  the  divisions  of  General  M'Pherson’s  corps  and 
General  Hovky’s  division  of  the  Thirteenth  Corps. 
In  the  assault  of  the  22d  of  May  on  the  fortifications 
of  Vicksburg,  and  during  the  entire  siege,  General 
M ‘Pherson  and  his  command  took  unfading  lau- 
rels. He  is  one  of  the  ablest  engineers  and  most 
skillful  Generals.  I would  respectfully,  but  ur- 
gently recommend  his  promotion  to  the  position  of 
Brigadier-General  in  the  regular  army.” 

The  appointment  was  given  to  date  from  August 
1,  1863. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1864,  on  the  promotion  of 
Lieutenant-General  Grant  to  the  command  of  the 
United  States  armies,  and  General  Sherman  to  the 
command  of  the  military  division  of  the  Mississippi, 
General  M‘Pherson  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Army  and  Department  of  the  Tennessee,  embracing 
the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Army 
Corps. 

In  Sherman’s  advance  on  Atlanta  M’Pherson 
has  conducted  some  of  the  most  gigantic  flank 
movements  of  the  war.  At  Powder  Spring,  near 
Dallas,  ho  obtained  an  important  victory,  driving 
the  enemy  and  inflicting  on  him  a loss  of  2500  kill- 
ed and  wounded.  After  crossing  the  Chattahoo- 
chee he  held  the  extreme  right  of  Sherman’s  army 
at  Decatur,  and  Was  here  killed  in  the  battle  of  Fri- 
day, the  22d.  He  was  shot  while  riding  along  his 
lines,  superintending  the  advance  of  his  skirmish 
line,  by  a band  of  rebel  bushwhackers  in  ambush. 
Then  occurred  the  most  notably  •disgraceful  act 
which  has  ever  blackened  the  annals  of  civilized 
waif  are.  Having  shot  M‘Pherson,  the  rebels  took 
the  body  and  stripped  it  of  its  clothing.  Colonel 
Strong,  however,  led  a charge  and  secured  the 
body.  Thus  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  lost  its 
brave  commander. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  OLIVER  O. 
HOWARD. 

General  Oliver  0.  Howard,  whose  portrait  we 
give  on  our  first  page,  and  who,  according  to  late  ad- 
vices, was  to  succeed  General  M ‘Pherson  in  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  is  a native  of 
Maine.  He  entered  West  Point  in  the  year  1850,  was 
brevetted  Second  Lieutenant  of  Ordnance  in  1854, 
and  First  Lieutenant  in  1857,  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics.  This  posi- 
tion he  held  until  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when 
he  became  Colonel  of  the  Third  Maine  Regiment. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  march  of 
this  regiment  in  Canada  gray  uniform  through 
Broadway,  June  6,  1861.  In 'the  battle  of  Bull 
Run  Howard’s  brigade  stood  side  by  side  with 
those  of  Wilcox,  Franklin,  and  Sherman  in  the 
hottest  of  the  fight.  Six  weeks-  afterward  he  was 
appointed  Brigadier-General,  at  the  same  time  with 
Meade,  Casey,  M‘Cook,  Richardson,  Milroy, 
and  Lew  Wallace.  In  the  battle  of  Chancellors- 
ville  Howard  commanded  the  Eleventh  Corps,  hav- 
ing a short  time  previously  bedh  appointed  a Major- 
G eneral . He  had  been  i n all  the  great  battles  of  the 
Peninsular  Campaign,  where  he  had  given  evidence 
of  unusual  talent.  At  Antietam  he  took  the  com- 
mand of  Sedgwick’s  Division  after  that  General  had 
been  compelled  by  two  severe  wounds  to  leave  the 
field.  • But  here  at  Chancellorsville  he  was  placed 
over  men  who  were  not  known  to  him,  and  his  task 
was  a difficult  one.  It  was  upon  this  Eleventh 
Corps  that  the  weight  of  Stonewall  Jackson’s 
advance  fell  on  the  memorable  2d  of  May,  1863. 
A German  brigade  on  the  right  gave  way.  Divi- 
sion after  division  broke  and  fled.  Howard  was 
left  almost  alone.  He  begged  his  men,  and  threat- 
ened them ; but  all  in  vain,  the  da)  was  lost.  At 
Gettysburg  and  Chattanooga,  and  on  many  other 
fields,  this  Corps  has  retrieved  its  honor,  and  com- 
pelled admiration.  In  Sherman’s  present  cam- 
paign General  Howard  has  played  an  important 
part.  On  the  19thJj»^  J ha  wrested  from  the 
y an  important  position,  winch,  in  an  attempt 


to  retake,  the  rebels  lost  nearly  a thousand  men 
without  gaining  their  object.  General  Howard 
has  lost  his  right  arm  in  his  country’s  service.  It 
used  to  be  a joke  between  him  and  Kearney,  who 
had  lost  his  left  arm,  tliab  as  a matter  of  economy, 
they  might  purchase  their  gloves  together.  , 


SWEET  FACES. 

Child-faces  round  us  beaming, 
How  wonderful  they  are! 
Although  so  common-seeming, 

Yet  each  a perfect  star; 

In  every  ci  iwded  city 

These  new  conceits  have  birth, 
And  thoughts  of  God  in  pity 
Are  thus  express’d  on  Earth. 

When  Katie’s  face  I’m  viewing, 

If  she’s  at  work  or  play, 
Whatever  she  is  doing, 

She  leads  my  mind  away 
To  where  bright  birds  are  winging 
Swift  flight  from  tree  to  tree, 
And  songs  to  her  are  singing, 

Or  so  it  seems  to  me. 

There’s  Rose,  a little  lady, 

Now  nearly  ten  years  old, 

So  quaint  and  so  old-maidy, 

So  shy,  and  yet  so  bold; 

In  all  she  says  so  clever,  • 

In  all  she  does  so  kind, 

And  sunlight  shines  forever  % 
Her  gravest  looks  behind. 

There’s  Annie,  always  smiling, 

I think  she  can  not  frown, 

That  smile  is  so  beguiling, 

Oh,  could  I write  it  down! 

Oh!  could  I to  these  pages 
The  perfect  charm  impart, 

To  bind  through  all  the  ages 
The  deathless  human  heart! 

If  one  sweet  face  has  vanished 
That  seemed  to  us  divine, 

From  one  delight  we’re  banished, 
Yet  are  not  left  to  pine ; 

For  freely  in  all  places, 

As  flowers  from  the  sod, 

Spring  up  these  childish  faces, 

So  bountiful  is  God! 


enemy  an  important  position,  which,  in  an  attempt  | usuall 
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•‘A  new  scholar,  girls,  and  for  our  room,  too!” 

It  was  study-hour  in  Room  A,  but  as  Hallie  Park- 
er ran  in,  breathless  with  haste,  books  were  pushed 
aside  and  study  suspended  while  all  discussed  the 
news  she  brought. 

“ I saw  her  in  Dr.  Esling’s  office  just  now." 

“But  are  you  sure  she  is  to  be  a boarder,  Hal- 
lie?” 

“ Quite  sure,  Carry.  Her  father  is  with  her,  at 
least  I presume  it  is  her  father,  and  while  Miss 
Esling  was  giving  me  my  theme-book,  I heard  the 
Professor  say  to  him, 4 It  was  contrary  to  the  general 
rule  of  the  institution  to  admit  pupils  after  October, 
but  he  would  gladly  violate  tire  rule  in  this  instance 
for  the  sake  of  having  Miss  Katharine  under  his 
care.’  His  very  words,  girls,  so  you  see  ‘Miss 
Katharine’  must  be  of  considerable  importance  in 
the  Professor’s  eyes.” 

‘ 4 1 wonder  who  she  is  ? What  kind  of  person  is 
she,  Hallie?” 

“ What  kind  of  person  ?”  Hallie  repeated,  slowly. 
“ Well,  she  is  just  the  loveliest  creature  I have  ever 
seen !” — and  she  drew  a long  breath  of  delight. 

“Why, Hallie  Parker!”  cried  Mollie  Harris,  my 
left-hand  neighljpr  at  the  study-table,  “do  you 
really  mean  she  is  pretty,  or  are  yon  jesting?” 

“ Pretty ! Not  a bit  of  it,  Mollie.  She  is  per- 
fectly beautiful ! But  you  will  soon  judge  for  your- 
selves, for  she  will  certainly  be  in  our  room,  as  she 
is  quite  a young  lady,  and  too  old  for  any  but  Room 
A.” 

44  Quite  a young  lady ! Horrible !” 

Carry  Bums,  the  madcap  of  the  room,  sprang  to 
her  feet  in  dismay.  Poor  Carry  had  received  so 
many  lectures  for  unladylike  conduct  that  the  very 
name  of  young  ladg  had  grown  distasteful. 

“Quite  a young  lady,  and  beautiful  besides! 
What  shall  we  do  with  the  creature?  I dare  say 
she  will  be  wanting  to  rule  the  room  by  virtue  of 
her  airs  and  graces.  Oh  dear ! I wish  4 Miss  Kath- 
arine’ had  staid  at  home !” 

“And  so  do  I,”  Mollie  Harris  agreed.  “It  is 
really  too  provoking  to  have  a stranger  break  in 
upon  our  pleasant  room-company  just  as  we  have 
got  nicely  settled  for  the  term.  I wish  sho  had 
staid  at  homo !” 

And  so  did  we  all ; but  our  council  was  abruptly 
ended  by  the  sound  of  coming  footsteps. 

“ Quick,  girls,  to  your  places ! Miss  Esling  is 
coming !” 

It  was  only  Bridget  on  her  nightly  round  with 
the  lights,  but  our  governess  soon  followed.  As 
the  clock  struck  eight  books  and  maps  were  ex- 
changed for  our  work-baskets,  and  as  we  resumed 
our  seats  Miss  Esling  said : 

“You  are  to  have  a new  room-mate,  girls,  as  I 
suppose  Hallie  has  told  you.  You  were  in  papa’s 
office  while  Katharine  was  there,  were  you  not  ?” 

“Yes.  ma’am,”  Hallie  replied.  “Dr.  Esling 
was  talking  with  the  young  lady’s  father  about 
receiving  ‘Miss  Katharine,”’  and  Hallie  threw  a 
comical  look  across  the  table. 

“Not  her  father,  my  dear;  the  gentleman  was 
her  guardian.  She  is  an  orphan,  doubly  so,  father- 
less and  motherless  since  childhood.” 

“Do  you  krtow  her  very  well,  Miss  Esling?” 
Carry  ventured  to  ask,  finding  our  governess  so  un- 
usually communicative. 


44  Not  at  all,  Carry,  but  papa  knew  her  parents, 
and  esteemed  them  very  highly.  I think  you  will 
find  Katharine  a very  pleasant  addition  to  our  little 
circle.” 

“She  is  quite  a young  lady,  Hallie  says,  Miss 
Esling.”  Cany’s  voice  was  quite  tremulous,  and 
as  Miss  Esling  replied,  with  her  glance  turned 
smilingly  on  the  questioner,  that  “ Katharine  was 
decidedly  more  of  a young  lady  than  some  of  us,” 
her  eyes  sought  the  floor,  and  her  face  vibrated  be- 
tween amusement  and  vexation.  Her  love  of  fun 
got  the  better  of  her,  however,  and  she  led  In  the 
laugh  that  followed  at  her  expense.  The  laugh 
was  quickly  silenced  as  the  door  opened,  and  Dr. 
Esling  entering,  announced, 

44  Miss  Katharine  Veighn,  young  ladies.  I bring 
you  your  new  charge,  daughter ; I am  sure  she  will 
not  be  a troublesome  one.  Girls,  I commend  Miss 
Katharine  to  vour  kindness,  trusting  you  will  make 
Room  A very  pleasant  for  her.” 

As  our  principal  withdrew  we  resumed  our  seats, 
and  the  new-comer  advanced  to  receive  the  cordial 
greeting  of 'our  governess.  I sat  nearest  to  her, 
and  I feared  to  look  up  lest  I should  meet  her  eye ; 
but  the  looks  and  gestures  of  admiration  passing 
around  the  table  told  me  that  Hallie  Parker  had  for 
once  at  least  not  exaggerated.  Presently, 

“ Phebe,  I will  assign  Katharine  to  you  as  a 
partner.  You  are  the  only  one  not  mated,  I be- 
lieve.” 

As  I rose,  Miss  Esling  presented  me  to  her. 

“This  is  Miss  Phebe  Warner,  Katharine.  She 
will  show  you  to  your  room  to  lay  aside  your  wrap- 
pings’.” 

The  young  lady’s  hat  and  cloak  were  soon  rc- 
movfed,  and  passing  her  little  white  hands  careless- 
ly over  her  dark  hair,  Katharine  announced  herself 
ready  to  go  down. 

Once  at  the  table  with  us,  the  young  stranger 
strove  to  enter  into  our  employments.  Having  no 
work  for  her,  I applied  to  Hallie,  introducing  her, 
and  indeed  all  the  girls,  by  name.  Hallie  found  a 
skein  of  silk,  and  Katharine  held  it  while  the  owner 
wound. 

Then,  at  last,  I could  look  at  her. 

How  beautiful — oh,  how  beautiful  was  Katharine 
Veighn!  Tall,  slender,  graceful  in  figure,  almost 
faultless  in  face,  with  a queenly  stateliness  of  man- 
ner, joined  with  a winning  grace  a child  might  have 
worn,  Katharine  Veighn  M as  a woman  to  win  ad- 
miration, other  than  that  of  a few  romantic  school- 
girls— a woman  to  be  loved  and  honored  as  queens 
are  loved  and  honored— a woman,  whom  to  win,  a 
king  might  well  risk  crown  and  life. 

All  this  I thought  as  I watched  the  classic  head, 
with  its  heavy  coils  of  black  hair,  bending  slightly 
over  the  tangled  skein  ; the  large  dark  eyes  shining 
softly  beneath  their  long  black  lashes;  the  clear, 
pale  complexion,  with  its  delicate  flush  as  she  spoke 
or  smiled ; the  perfect  mouth  with  its  lovely,  child- 
like smile,  and  its  proud  curve  when  at  rest.  How 
beautiful  beyond  words,  how  stately,  how  gracious 
was  Katharine  Veighn ! 

The  tangled  skein — ah,  yes ! that  was  how  we 
came  to  see  it.  Katharine  slipped  the  skein  from 
her  left  hand,  carefully,  so  as  not  to  increase  the 
entanglement,  and  picked  patiently  at  an  obstinate 
knot.  Just  then,  Mollie  Harris  touched  my  arm ; 
I looked  up  and  caught,  as  her  hand  moved,  the  fit- 
ful sparkle  of  a superb  diamond  ring,  44  on  the  en- 
gagement finger,  too,”  as  Mollie  whispered  in  my 
ear,  at  the  first  opportunity.  I dreamed  of  her  that 
night,  as  a princess  throned  in  purple  and  ermine, 
and  thought  a fair-haired  prince  knelt  to  woo  her, 
and  placed  upon  her  hand  a jeweled  ring  of  betrothal. 

Days  passed,  and  weeks ; Christmas  had  come, 
and  we  knew  little  more  of  Katharine  Veighn ; lit- 
tle more  of  her  inner  self,  of  her  thoughts,  her 
dreams,  her  secrets.  Outwardly  her  noble  char- 
acter grew  before  us  and  upon  us  every  day.  We 
had  learned  almost  at  the  beginning  that  our  new 
companion  was  far  beyond  us  in  scholarship.  She 
was  richly  gifted,  and  every  gift  had  been  culti- 
vated to  the  utmost.  Indeed,  I never  knew  a girl 
more  religiously  devoted  to  self-culture ; and  I use 
the  adverb  advisedly,  for  in  its  highest  sense  self- 
culture was  a part  of  her  religion. 

To  us  sho  was  ever  kind,  ever  gracious,  good- 
tempered,  and  ready  to  oblige.  During  all  tlio 
months  of  our  living  together,  in  fact,  we  never 
but  once  saw  Katbarine  Veighn  angry,  and  that 
once  we  never  forgot. 

Thus  we  learned  to  know  her  and  learned  to  love 
her  as  few  school-girls  are  loved  by  their  fellows, 
but  we  learned  no  more.  Most  of  us,  girl-fashion, 
had  our  little  romances  more  or  less  earnest,  our 
little  heart-secrets,  tinging  our  daily  life  with  that 
delicious  rose-color  only  found  in  tho  balmy  air  of 
early  youth.  Of  these  Katharine  had,  or  seemed 
to  have,  none.  To  our  glowing  visions  of  the  fu- 
ture she  often  listened,  adding  now  and  then  a 
touch  of  her  own  bright  fancy ; but  of  love,  lover, 
or  marriage,  with  respect  to  herself,  she  never 
spoke;  and  with  all  her  graciousness  of  manner 
there  was  always  about  her  a sort  of  stately  dig- 
nity that  forbade  question. 

So  we  came  to  think  her  proud  and  cold,  mis- 
judging her  as  the  world  too  oft,  alas!  misjudges 
her  sisters.  Even  Mollie  Harris,  with  all  her  tal- 
ent for  weaving  the  brightest  Goblin  of  fancy  out 
of  the  veriest  cobweb  of  fact,  could  build  no  airy 
castle  for  Katharine  Veighn. 

“ I tell  you,  girls,  she  is  not  like  other  women. 
She  is  too  proud  to  love  any  ordinary  man,  and 
there  are  no  heroes  nowadays.  That  ring  is  a gift 
from  some  one  else;  who  knows?  perhaps  it  was 
her  mother’s.” 

One  peculiarity  of  Katharine’s  was,  that  she  held 
in  utter  abhorrence  what  women  know  by  the  name 
of  “fancy-work.”  No  animal  myth  ever  grew  be- 
neath her  fingers ; her  taste  for  colors  never  revel- 
ed in  brilliant  lamp-mats,  watch-cases,  or  pin-cush- 
ions. Her  idlo  hours  were  given  to  the  making  up 
of  hospital  clothing  for  our  sick  and  wounded  broth- 
ers in  the  field.  This  quaint  “fancy-work”  was 
matter  of  surprise  ;iud  gossip  at  first ; but  tho  young 
girl’s  loving  loyalty  soon  won  converts,  and  her 
heavy  flannels  and  muslins  employed  many  dainty 
fingers  besides  her  own.  And  this  ’ 
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tell  of  the  only  time  we  ever  saw  Katharine  really, 
thoroughly  angry. 

It  was  several  days  before  Christmas.  The  town 
was  thronged  With  strangerst  many  of  whom  went 
through  the  school  to  look  at  the  decorations  with 
which  the  dear  old  place  is  always  decked  at  Christ- 
mas-tide. On  this  evening  we  were  busily  employ- 
ed, some  of  us  in  completing  our  little  Christmas 
gifts,  the  rest  in  finishing  the  last  of  the  hospital 
clothing  for  the  Christmas-box  Katbarine  had  per- 
suaded Room  A to  fill  for  1 4 our  brave  boys”  in  one 
of  the  Washington  hospitals.  As  for  her,  she  was 
all  life  this  evening;  we  had  never  sfeen  her  so 
animated  or  so  beautiful.  Our  conversation  was 
growing  momentarily  livelier,  when  the  entrance 
of  Dr.  Esling  with  a party  of  visitors  quieted  us, 
and  a sudden  silence  settled  down  upon  our  little 
group. 

Among  the  party  M as  a young  laMryer  of  the 
toMn,  an  ineffably  vain  youth,  who  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  our  “Ice  Lady,”  as  Mollie  Harris  called 
Katharine  Veighn.  Now  he  approached  her  at 
once,  with  his  profoundest  bow,  thinking,  doubt- 
less, to  seize  this  golden  opportunity  to  impress  her 
obdurate  heart.  After  a few  commonplaces  the 
young  gentleman  remarked, 

“ Yon  ladies  are  very  industrious,  Mhs  Veighn. 
Making  gifts,  I presume,  for  the  dear  friends  at 
home.  Ah,  how  happy  must  they  be  to  receive 
gifts  from  so  fair  a hand!”  Then  bending  to  ex- 
amine Katharine’s  work,  which  she  had  just  laid 
down,  “but  what  is  this,  Miss  Veighn?  Certain- 
ly not  a Christmas  favor.” 

“No,  Mr.  Laird,  not  a Christmas  favor  but  a 
Christmas  debt,  abundantly  owed,  poorly  paid. 
My  friends  and  I,  Sir,  are  preparing  hospital  stores 
for  our  sick  and  wounded.” 

“Oh,  Miss  Veighn,  you  surprise  me!  But  I 
presume  it  is  one  of  Dr.  Esling’s  odd  whims.” 

4 4 Pray,  Sir,  if  I may  inquire,  how  do  I surprise 
you?” 

The  words  M-ere  spoken  with  Katharine  Veighn’s 
usual  courtesy,  but  the  crimson  flush  was  stealing 
over  her  cheek,  and  the  childlike  winsomeness  M-as 
fast  vanishing  from  her  lips,  leaving  only  the  proud 
curve  in  its  stead. 

“ Can  you  ask,  Miss  Veighn  ? Can  yon  wonder 
that  it  pains  and  surprises  me  to  see  your  delicate 
hands  roughened  upon  coarse  garments  for  those 
vulgar  Avretches  in  the  hospitals  yonder?  Let 
them  clothe  them  who  send  them.  You  have  no. in- 
terest in  this  miserable  war,  or  in  the  low-bom 
fellows  who  are  fighting  in  it ! You  are  too — ’’ 

He  paused,  in  doubt — in  dread. 

Katharine’s  tall  figure  was  drawn  to  its  full 
height,  her  beautiful,  proud  face  M-as  terrible  in  its 
boundless  contempt.  One  hand  raised  to  her  swell- 
ing throat,  as  if  to  keep  down  the  indignation  that 
labored  for  utterance,  she  stood  for  a moment  silent, 
while  her  eyes  surveyed  the  young  gentleman, 
measuredly,  from  head  to  foot.  At  last,  throwing 
more  of  scathing  scorn  into  her  look  and  tone  than 
Portia  ever  did,  she  said  only, 

44  Heaven  made  him,  so  let  him  pass  for  a man !” 
and  swept  to  the  other  side  of  the  room  with  the  air 
of  an  outraged  empress.  The  unhappy  exponent 
of  Northern  vulgarity  stood  a moment  in  doubt,  I 
thought,  whether  or  not  to  make  an  attempt  at  pro- 
pitiation ; but  finding  that  the  strangers  had  gath- 
ered around  us  unnoticed,  and  had  evidently  heard 
the  whole  colloquy,  he  hastily  withdrew  amidst  the 
laughter  of  the  gentlemen,  including  even  the  grave 
Professor. 

A tall,  fine-looking,  elderly  man,  wearing  a mili- 
tary undress,  whispered  to  Dr.  Esling,  M-ho  bowed 
his  consent,  and  the  officer,  turning  to  Katharine, 
said, 

“My  dear  young  lady,  accept  a soldier’s  warm- 
est thanks  for  your  very  thorough  rebuke  to  the 
young  coxcomb  who  has  just  relieved  us  of  his 
presence.  It  atones  tb  us,  poor  fellows,  for  many 
of  our  hardships,  to  know  that  the  daughters  and 
sisters  we  leave  behind  us  love  the  cause  we  are 
fighting  for.  May  I have  the  honor  to  know  your 
name  ?” 

The  girl’s  countenance  was  very  bright  and  ten- 
der as  she  replied,  “ Katharine  Veighn,  Sir.” 

His  dark  face  lighting  with  pleasure,  he  ex- 
claimed, 

“I  thought  I could  not  have  erred!  Miss 
Veighn,  I am  Colonel  R , of  the  — st  Pennsyl- 

vania. I return  to  it  in  a very  few  days.  Have 
you  any  message  for  my  regiment?” 

His  tone  was  very  significant,  and  Katharine 
blushed  deeply  as  she  faltered, 

“Tell  them — tell  them,  Colonel  R , that  I— 

that  we — have  not  forgotten  them.” 

She  gave  him  her  hand  as  she  spoke,  and  they 
talked  for  a few  minutes  in  a tone  too  Tow  for  our 
ears  amidst  the  hum  of  general  conversation. 

As  the  party  left  Katharine  sank  into  a chair 
and  sat,  with  listless  hands  and  dreamy  face,  until 
aroused  by  Miss  Esling’s  summons  to  prepare  for 
retiring.  , 

As  my  head  touched  the  pillow  that  memorable 
night  Mollie  Harris’s  arms  stole  around  my  neck, 
and  drawing  my  ear  close  to  her  lips  she  whispered, 

“I’ve  got  the  clew  at  last,  Phebe  Warner,  and 
it  is  an  engagement  ring  after  all.  The  happy 
man  is  in  Colonel  R ’s  regiment — she  is  a wo- 

man like  the  rest  of  us,  only  a thousand  times  no- 
bler and  better,  bless  her  heart!” 

I fell  asleep,  thinking  drowsily  of  the  insatiable 
curiosity  of  my  sex,  and  wondering  whether  Mol- 
lie’s  surmises  were  right  or  wrong. 

II. 

May  was  looking  her  last  upon  the  blossoms  al- 
ready hastening  into  the  lap  of  J une,  when  Spring, 
joining  hands  with  Summer,  brought  us  that  dark 
day  at  Fair  Oaks. 

There  M ere  sad  hearts  then  in  Room  A,  and  of 
all  the  saddest  M-as  Katharine  Veighn’s.  She  moved 
among  us  with  a white,  scared  face,  starting  at  ev- 
ery noise,  at  a strange  voice,  at  the  opening  of  a. 
door,  as  though  she  feared  to  meet  a spirit.  In  a 
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sad  disasters  to  our  arms  with  prophecies  of  a speedy 
and.  glorious  retrieving.  « 

One  day  at  noon,  as  Miss  Esling  was  about,  lay- 
ing down  her  paper,  she  said,  sadly  : 

“Another  long  list  of  killed  and  wounded,  girls. 
Many  of  them  are  Pennsylvanians,  too,  poor  fel- 
lows!” 

After  reading  the  names  she  resumed  her  work, 
and  Carry  Bums  asked : 

“May  I call  Katharine  Yeighn,  Miss  Esling,  if 
you  please?  I know  she  would  like  to  see  the 
list.” 

“ Certainly,  Carry.  You  will  find  her  in  the  mu- 
sic-room yonder,  I think,”  nodding  toward  a door, 
standing  ajar. 

Carry  entered,  but  started  back  with  a wild  cry : 

“ Oh,  Miss  Esling,  she  is  dead !” 

In  a moment  we  were  in  the  next  room.  Kath- 
arine was  kneeling  by  the  music-stool,  her  head  and 
outstretched  arms  fallen  forward  upon  it.  Her  face 
was  livid,  and  her  hands  cold  as  death. 

Silencing  our  outcries  with  the  assurance  “it 
was  only  a swoon,”  our  governess  dispatched  some 
of  us  for  Dr.  Esling  and  the  school-physician ; some 
for  water  and  restoratives.  As  for  me,  as  Miss 
Esling  held  Katharine  in  her  arms,  I knelt  beside 
her,  chafing  and  kissing  the  cold,  cold  fingers. 

At  last,  after  long  effort,  we  won  her  back  to 
life.  The  deathlike  pallor  gave  way  slowly  to  liv- 
ing warmth  and  brightness,  as  the  rich  blood  awoke 
from  its  deep  slumber,  and  presently,  with  a long, 
shuddering  sigh,  she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked 
around  upon  our  anxious  faces.  She  tried  to  rise, 
but,  succeeding,  was  glad  to  sink  into  an  arm-chair’s 
shelter. 

Miss  Esling  asked,  kindly, 

“My  dear  child,  how  did  this  happen?  Why 
did  you  not  call  when  you  first  were  feeling  ill  ?” 

“ 1 could  not — I did  not  know." 

The  words  were  fairly  gasped,  as  if  with  u.  al 
agony,  and  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

“Are  you  in  pain,  Miss  Katharine ?” 

The  phj’sician  waited  a moment,  then  repeated 
his  question.  Rousing  herself  she  looked  up  into 
the  kind  old  man’s  face. 

“ In  no  physical  pain,  thank  you,  Sir.  I think 
I will  go  to  my  room  for  a little  while,  however.” 

All  hastened  to  assist  her,  but  she  declined. 

“Thank  you,  Miss  Esling,  thank  you,  girls,  you 
.are  all  very  kind,  but  if  Phebe  will  give  me  her 
arm  I shall  get  up  very  nicely.” 

I sprang  to  offer  it,  crying  like  the  rest,  for  the 
utter  unnaturalness  of  this  meek,  sad  manner  fell 
upon  our  hearts  with  a chilling  dread.  As  we 
reached  the  sleeping-hall  she  stopped  and  kissed 
me. 

“Thank  you,  child,  I do  not  need  you  any  lon- 
ger.” 

I insisted  upon  waiting  to  see  her  comfortably  in 
bed,  but  with  a negative  gesture  she  passed  in  and 
locked  the  door. 

The  girls  met  me  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase 
with  troubled  looks ; and  Carry  asked,  eagerly  : 

“ Did  you  notice,  as  Miss  Esling  read  that  list, 
several  names  from  the  — 9t  Pennsylvania?  Col- 
onel R 's  regiment,  you  know.  Do  you  think 

she  could  have  heard  them  ?” 

I could  not  tell,  but  I thought — yes. 

At  tea-time  Katharine  came  down,  looking  pale 
and  worn,  and  thenceforth  she  resumed  her  school 
duties  as  usual.  As  usual,  have  I said?  Alas, 
no! — not  as  usual  with  Katharine  Veighn.  The 
heart  was  gone  from  her  work,  the  head  and  the 
hands  went  on  with  their  mechanical  labor  as  best 
they  might.  Katharine’s  smiles  were  faint  and  rare 
now,  and  there  was  a look  in  her  dark  eyes  that 
told  of  a sorrow  too  deep  for  words — too  deep  even 
for  tears. 

The  brightness  had  died  out  of  our  school-life, 
and  a sober  quiet  was  setting  upon  us  hitherto  uu-  ; 
dreamed  of  in  Room  A.  All  felt  it — none  could 
explaiu  it  ; we  only  knew  that  a deep  grief  had 
fallen  upon  Katharine  Veighn  and  each  of  us ; even 
the  wild  Carry  strove  to  make  the  burden  lighter 
for  her.  Changes  come  quickly  to  school-girls,  and 
all  this  had  occurred  within  little  more  than  a week 
after  Katharine's  illness. 

One  evening  after  tea  Allie  Milner,  a lovely 
child  of  eight  or  nino  years,  entered  our  room  with 
a message  to  Miss  Esling  from  the  Professor.  The 
little  girl  had  evidently  been  weeping  violently, 
and  as  our  governess  was  passing  out  she  asked  her 
kindly.  % 

“What  is  the  matter,  Allie?  You  seem  to  be 
in  sad  trouble.” 

Struggling  to  keep  back  the  tears,  Allie  replied, 

“My  dear  Uncle  Alan  has  been  killed  by  the 
rebels.” 

“Poor  child!”  and  the  kind-hearted  woman 
sighed  as  she  kissed  the  little  mourner  and  spoke  a 
few  consoling  words.  “ You  may  stay  with  the 
young  ladies  until  bedtime,  dear,  if  you  wish. 
Girls,  try  to  amuse  her  for  a while.” 

Allie  came  over  to  the  study-table  as  Miss  Es- 
ling left,  and  talked  to  us,  between  her  sobs,  of  her 
uncle. 

“ He  was  so  good  and  handsome,  Miss  Carry, 
and  such  a brave  soldier!  Mamma’s  letter  says 
grandma  has  been  very  ill  ever  since  they  heard  he 
was  killed,  and  that  was  about  a week  ago,  so  may- 
be grandma's  dead  too,”  and  her  grief  burst  out 
afresh. 

“What  was  your  uncle’s  name,  dear,  and  in 
what  regiment  was  he  ?” 

It  was  Katharine  that  asked.  She  had  been 
poring  sadly  over  a long  letter,  and  I do  not  think 
she  had  heard  any  thing  previously.  Aroused  by 
the  child’s  crying,  she  had  turned  to  listen. 

“He  was  Lieutenant  Alan  Fielding,  of  the  — st 
Pennsylvania.” 

She  had  hardly  ended  when  Katharine  caught 
her  up  in  her  arms  and  covered  the  tear-stained 
little  face  with  eager,  passionate  kisses.  We  were 
amazed— the  child  more  than  all ; but  the  younger, 
pupils  looked  up  to  Katharine  with  a sort  or  bash- 
ful idolatry,  and  Allie  forgot  her  troubles  as  she 
threw  her  arms  urojrn^  tijo  ^oung  gjirl’e  neck  and 
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good ! But  why  do  you  kiss  me  so?  You  never 
did  before.  Is  it  because  you  love  me  now  ?” 

“ Yes,  dear,  because  I love  you  now.” 

Katharine  Veighn's  face  was  almost  bright  again, 
as  she  cradled  her  little  figure  in  her  arms,  lay- 
ing her  cheek  against  Allie’s,  while  she  lovingly 
smoothed  the  golden  curls. 

“ Please  hold  me  so,  MisB  Katharine,  until  Miss 
Esling  comes.  Sit  down  in  that  chair  by  the  win- 
dow, and  rock  me,  please.” 

Established  to  her  liking,  Allie  asked, 

“ May  I tell  you  about  my  dear  Uncle  Alan,  Miss 
Katharine?  The  wicked  rebels  have  killed  him, 
you  know.” 

“Yes,  dear.” 

Katharine’s  face  was  turned  away  from  us ; her 
voice  was  very  low  and  tremulous. 

“He  was  mamma’s  youngest  brother;  and  we 
all  loved  him  so  dearly ! Ho  was  so  handsome — 
almost  as  beautiful  as  you  are,  Miss  Katharine, 
only  he  had  not  black  hair.  His  eyes  were  such  a 
lovely  blue,  just  like  the  sky  up  there  where  it  is  so 
clear ; and  his  hair  was  like  mine,  in  such  pretty 
curls ! ” 

Here  I noticed  the  listener  press  her  lips  to  the 
bright  hair. 

“ He  was  always  so  good  and  kind  to  grandma ; 
and  she  loved  him  better  than  any  of  us.  Oh,  Miss 
Katharine,  what  will  she  do,  I wonder?” 

“ I can  not  tell,  Allie.” 

The  voice  still  trembled ; the  child  went  on,  in 
her  simple  way,  not  waiting  for  further  answer. 
At  last  she  said  suddenly,  after  a little  silence, 

“ When  I was  home,  last  summer,  I heard  dear 
grundma  say  that  some  day  she  would  have  another 
daughter,  because  Uncle  Alan  loved  a beautiful 
lady — loved  her,  oh,  very,  very  dearly ! What  will 
she  do  now  ?” 

Katharine's  face  was  looking  out  into  the  deep- 
ening twilight,  and  she  made  no  answer. 

“ Miss  Katharine,  what  will  she  do  now  ?” 

“God  knows,  darling!” 

Now  the  voice  was  shaken  as  with  agony  hardly 
controlled,  and  the  child  nestled  closer  upon  Kath- 
arine’s bosom  and  said  no  more. 

There  was  a deep  hush  in  the  room,  but  Carry  j 
Burns  was  crying  softly  near  me,  and  I know  there 
were  pitying  tears  in  other  eyes  than  hers. 

m. 

It  was  the  night  of  Wednesday,  June  25,  1862, 
the  night  of  grand  rehearsal ; our  Commencement 
would  be  on  the  morrow.  The  friends  or  relatives 
of  most  of  the  pupils  were  in  town,  and  the  whole 
school  was  in  an  uproar  of  preparation  and  expect- 
ancy. As  we  came  up  from  tea  the  lights  were  al- 
ready gleaming  in  the  church  opposite,  and  Dr.  j 
Esling's  voice  was  sounding  through  the  halls,  sum- 
moning the  Rooms  to  rehearsal.  Room  A was  the 
last  to  go  over,  and  we  found  the  platform  filled  : 
with  teachers  and  pupils,  and  the  body  of  the  church 
with  a stranger  audience  much  larger  than  desirable  ; 
for  a rehearsal. 

It  was  Katharine's  turn  to  sing.  Hearing  her  I 
name  she  arose,  throwing  down  the  bandage  on 
which  she  was  employed  with  a wean'  sigh  that 
went  to  my  heart.  I caught  her  hand. 

“ What  is  it,  Phebe?” 

I did  not  dare  to  intrude  upon  her  sorrow,  she 
haa  not  confided  in  me  though  I guessed  it  all,  but 
I longed  to  comfort  her ; so  I drew  her  down  to  me 
and  whispered,  «, 

“Katharine,  remember  God  knows?" 

She  started  violently,  and  a deep  crimson  flashed 
over  her  pale  face  as  she  kissed  me,  withal  scarcely 
audible 

‘ 1 Thank  you,  Phebe.  I will  try  to  remember." 
-“Mees  Veighn!  Mees  Veighn!  Vy  come  you 
not  ven  I call?” 

Madame’s  voice  was  raised  i mpatiently,  and  Kath- 
arine withdrew  her  hand.  Upon  reaching  the  piano 
the  flush  had  all  died  away,  and  I noticed,  in  the 
full  blaze  of  light,  how  pale  and  thin  the  beautiful 
face  had  grown  of  late. 

Her  voice  was  superb  and  her  execution  usually 
faultless,  but  on  this  evening  she  sang  in  a cold,  in- 
different way  that  almost  put  the  excitable  German 
beside  herself. 

“Mees  Veighn!  Mees  Veighn!  I rill  not  have 
dis ! I tell  you  I vill  not  have  dis ! You  vill  rueen 
me— -jet,  gdnzlich  ! gdnzlich  ! You  have  sing  nevarc 
so  bad  before ; now  shall  you  not  begin ! You  shall 
dis  sing  dis  night,  bis  dat  you  it  sing  parefect — roll- 
kommen 

Katharine  looked  at  Madame  with  a kind  of  proud 
surprise  at  her  violence,  and  said, 

“ I can  not  sing  it  better,  Madame,  at  least  not 
this  evening.  I have  done  my  best.” 

“ Cannot ! Cannot l Ach,lieber ffimmel!  Vat 
mean  you  mit  car  not , Mees  Veighn ! I tell  you 
you  must  dry ! you  must  sing ! Nun,  noch  einmal, 
you  must  it  sing,  I say,  parefect!  Nun!" 

Katharine  sighed  wearily  but  took  up  the  score 
for  one  more  trial,  and  Madame’s  angry  fingers 
dashed  through  the  opening  chords,  fortissimo! 

“ Nun!  Vy  begin  you  not,  Mees  Veighn  ?” 

“ Look  at  Katharine !” 

Madame  and  Carry  Bpofce  at  once  and  with  al- 
most equal  vehemence.  I looked.  I shall  never 
forget  what  I saw ! I hope  it  is  not  irreverent  to 
confess  that  I know  from  that  what  Paul  means 
when  he  says  of  Stephen,  “And  all,  looking  stead- 
fastly pn  him,  saw  his  face  as  it  had  been  the  face 
of  an  angel.” 

The  young  girl’s  countenance  was  absolutely 
transfigured,  glorified  with  such  an  ecstasy  of  hap- 
piness as  comes  to  most  of  us  not  once  in  a lifetime 
even  in  our  dreams. 

Lips  apart,  bosom  heaving,  cheeks  all  aglow, 
hand  raised,  as  if  to  keep  silence  lest  the  blessed 
vision  should  vanish  forever,  Katharine  stood  with 
her  head  bending  slightly  forward,  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  main  entrance  of  the  church.  Thence  Dr. 
Esling  was  hurrying  toward  the  platform,  accom- 
panied by  a young  officer  in  lieutenant’s  uniform, 
bearing  his  sword-arm  in  a sling.  The  soldierly 
bearing,  the  easy,  gentlemanly  carriage,  the  hand- 
some high-bred  face,  with  its  Anglo-Saxon  perfcct- 
>f  feature  and  purity  of  complexion,  the  broad. 


high  forehead,  with  a fresh  scar  running  into  its 
shadowing  of  golden  hair,  I noticed  all  this  ere  he 
reached  us. 

He  was  upon  the  platform  in  a moment,  a great 
joy  lighting  up  his  pale,  emaciated  face. 

The  crowd  of  girls  parted — he  passed  between — 
he  stood  face  to  face  with  Katharine  Veighn.  He 
held  out  his  left  arm,  the  uninjured  one,  and  in  a 
moment  more  it  was  around  her,  drawing  her  closer, 
closer  to  the  warm  living  heart  she  had  long  thought 
cold  and  dead  upon  the  bloody  sod  of  Virginia,  and 
she  was  weeping  away  in  tears  of  glad  thanksgiv- 
ing the  heavy,  heavy  burden  of  weeks  of  tearless 
bereavement. 

And  a little  head,  bright  with  its  crown  of  golden 
curls,  was  peering  through  the  crowd,  and  a blithe 
young  voice  wascrying, 

“ Oh,  Uncle  Alan!  Uncle  Alan!” 


THE  LUCKY  BLUNDER. 

“My  friend,”  wrote  the  ex-Minister  Fouquet  to 
La  Fontaine,  whom  he  had  so  often  benefited,  “you 
saw  me  at  Vaux  when  I was  at  the  height  of  my 
power.  When  you  read  this  I shall  be  buried  alive 
in  a dungeon.  After  depriving  me  of  my  property 
and  my  liberty,  my  friends  wish  to  take  my  head ; 
and  the  King,  deceived  by  them,  will  grant  it  to 
them,  unless  the  only  person  who  can  save  me  un- 
dertakes to  establish  my  innocence.  This  person 
is  Mdlle.  de  la  Valliere.  Give  her  the  letter  I send 
herewith.” 

“Fouquet  in  prison!  Fouquet  on  the  point  of 
being  executed!”  sobbed  La  Fontaine,  his  sincere 
friend.  “ That  shall  never  be.  It  is  impossible ; 
it  is  a dream.” 

Then,  directly  he  recovered  from  his  momentary 
stupefaction,  Ije  hastened  to  Mdme.  La  Sablifere’s, 
where  he  knew  that  dll  the  courtiers  who  were  not 
at  Marly  with  the  King  would  be  assembled,  and  at 
once,  and  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  present,  began 
to  ask  what  news  had  been  heard  of  Fouquet,  and 
whether  it  was  true  that  his  Majesty  was  disposed 
to  judge  him  severely. 

This  was  a forbidden  subject — so  much  so,  that 
not  only  would  no  one  answer  the  poor  warm- 
hearted poet,  but  he  even  found  deprecatory  glances 
directed  at  him  from  all  sides. 

“ When  does  the  King  return  from  Marly  ?”  asked 
La  Fontaine. 

No  one  knew. 

‘ ‘ What  will  be  the  fate  of  poor  Fouquet  ?”  he  in- 
quired. 

No  one  would  say.  He  asked  the  ladies,  he 
asked  the  gentlemen,  he  applied  to  those  in  favor 
with  the  Kjng,  and  to  those  whom  the  King  de- 
tested; but  he  could  obtain  no  information  on  a 
subject  which,  by  common  consent,  was  proscribed. 
Moliere  and  Mdme.  La  Sabliere  were  the  only  per- 
sons present  who  understood  and  sympathized  with 
the  warm-hearted  man ; but  they  really  knew  no 
more  of  Fouquet’s  fate  than  did  La  Fontaine  him- 
self. 

The  company  had  dined  and  dessert  was  served. 
Never  had  La  Fontaine  been  so  dull  before,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  poets  and  writers  gener- 
ally are  not  tolerable  in  high  society  unless  they 
are  determined,  to  be  amusing.  However,  as  soon 
as  the  dessert  was  put  upon  the  table,  La  Fontaine 
coughed,  and  said  gravely  to  the  assembled  guests, 

“ Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I have  a question  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  propose  to  you.” 

“At  last,”  said  the  guests.  “I  thought  we 
should  have  him  at  last.” 

“ We  are  going  to  have  a discussion,”  said  the 
savans. 

“ We. are  going  to  shine,”  said  the  wits. 

“We  are  going  to  have  compliments  paid  us,” 
said  the  ladies. 

Every  one  paid  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to 
the  words  of  the  worthy  but  hitherto  dull  La  Fon- 
taine. 

At  last  he  opened  his  lips. 

“Can  any  of  you  tell  me,”  he  began,  “when  his 
Majesty  will  return  from  Marly,  and  what  is  the 
fate  of  the  unfortunate  Fouquet?” 

The  poor  man  forgot  that  he  had  already  put 
those  questions  ten  times  to  every  one  present. 

Mdme.  de  la  Sablihre  and  Moliere  exchanged  a 
glance  of  intelligence  and  pity,  but  the  rest  of  the 
guests  preserved  the  most  rigid  silence. 

Just  then  two  young  men  burst  into  a loud  laugh. 

“By  Heavens!  gentlemen,  this  is  no  laughing 
matter,”  thundered  out  the  usually  timid  and  re- 
served La  Fontaine. 

The  young  men  were  abashed,  and  answered  not 
a word. 

“What  a noble  man!”  said  Mdme.  de  Sabliere 
to  Moliere.  “ He  is  as  fine  as  your  Alceste.” 

“M.  Fouquet  is  accused  of  all  sorts  of  crimes,” 
continued  the  fabulist,  with  renewed  courage,  “ but 
he  is  innocent  of  them  all.” 

A shudder  passed  through  the  company.  In 
spite  of  Molitsre,  who  tried  to  restrain  him,  the 
good  La  Fontaine  said  again, 

“ He  is  innocent;  and  I tell  you  so.  And  I will 
tell  the  King  the  same,  and  will  defend  him  every 
where.” 

“Mad!  evidently  mad!"  muttered  one  of  the 
courtiers  to  his  intimate  friend  sitting  by  his  side. 

“You  were  wanting  me  to  recite  some  verses  a 
little  while  ago,”  he  went  on.  “I  will  recite  you 
some  now  that  I have  composed  on  this  very  sub- 
ject of  Fouquet  and  his  arrest.”  # 

And  the  poet  read  aloud  his  beautiful  lines  to  the 
“Nymphs  of  Vaux,”  in  which  Fouquet  is  enthusi- 
astically defended  under  the  name  of  Oronte. 

Mdme.  de  la  Sabliere  gave  the  signal  for  applause, 
which  soon  became  general.  Whatever  the  com- 
pany might  think  of  Fouquet’s  affair,  and  the  pru- 
dence of  openly  defending  a disgraced  minister, 
there  could  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  beauty  of 
La  Fontaine's  verses. 

Moliere  at  that  moment  rose  and  spoke  a few 
words  to  M.  de  la  Cavoie,  the  least  courtier-like  of 
all  the  courtiers.  It  was  of  him  that  Louis  XIV. 


once  said,  on  seeing  him  in  earnest  conversation 
i with  Racine,  “There  is  M.  de  Cavoie|t^c^|npii^.j^1  - , 


cine  how  to  bo  a courtier,  and  Racine  teaching  M. 
de  Cavoie  how  to  be  a poet.  An  excellent  plan  for 
making  a bad  poet  and  a bad  courtier.” 

Nevertheless,  M.  de.Cavoie  was  able  to  introduce 
La  Fontaine  to  the  King,  and  did  so  as  soon  as  his 
Majesty  returned.  The  Dauphin  recognized  the 
poet  at  once,  and  called  out  his  name — a terrible  sin 
against  court  etiquette.  The  King  frowned  at  the 
offender,  the  Princesses  smiled,  and  La  Fontaine 
fell  at  his  Majesty’s  feet. 

“Yes,  Sire,  I am  La  Fontaine,”  said  the  fabulist ; 
“ the  most  humble  of  your  Majesty’s  subjects,  and 
the  most  unhappy.  I have  come  here  to  implore 
your  Majesty’s  justice  and  clemency  for  M.  Fou- 
quet.” 

For  a fortnight  no  one  had  dared  to  pronounce 
this  name  in  the  presence  of  the  King.  A death- 
like silence  reigned  around,  but  nevertheless  La 
Fontaine  continued : 

“ Pardon  my  ignorance  of  Court  usages,”  he  said, 
“and  listen  only  to  the  dictates  of  your  own  gener- 
ous heart.  M.  Fouquet  has  committed  no  crime. 
His  enemies  have  dared  to  accuse  him  to  your  Maj- 
esty, but  he  is  really  innocent.” 

The  King  motioned  to  the  guards,  and  was  about 
to  order  the  unfortunate  fabulist  into  arrest  when 
he  saw  that  he  held  a paper  in  his  hand.  La  Fon- 
taine had  resolved  to  offer  to  his  Majesty  his’ 
“Nymphs  of  Vaux.”  He  had,  in  fact,  composed  it 
for  that  very  purpose. 

“Give  me  that  paper,”  said  the  King.  “ What 
is  it?” 

“ Some  verses,  Sire,  that  I venture  to  submit  to 
your  Majesty,”  said  the  fabulist,  as  he  presented  the 
paper. 

The  King  unfolded  it ; started,  frowned,  read  it 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  then,  in  a voice  thick 
with  emotion,  said  to  the  petitioner, 

“ Withdraw.  You  shall  learn  M.  Fouquet’s  fate 
afterward.” 

Then  the  King  rose  from  his  seat,  and  it  became 
evident  now  that  he  was  in  a violent  passion. 

“ Ah !”  exclaims  the  fabulist,  to  himself,  “what 
have  I done?  I have  ruined  my  benefactor.” 

At  length,  however,  La  Fontaine  remembered 
that  he  had  still  the  letter  for  Mdlle.  de  la  Valliere. 
To  her  it  was  not  difficult  to  procure  an  introduc- 
tion, for  he  already  knew  her  and  esteemed  her,  as 
did  every  one  else  who  was  acquainted  with  her,  for 
her  disinterestedness  and  her  thoroughly  good  heart. 

“ She  has  more  influence  with  the  King  than  any 
of  them,”  said  ho  to  himself.  “She  will  speak  to 
his  Majesty,  and  my  poor  benefactor  will  yet  be 
saved.” 

La  Fontaine  hastened,  then,  to  Mdlle.  de  la  Val- 
lifcre,  and,  taking  a folded  paper  from  his  pocket,  ex- 
claimed, without  losing  time  in  any  preliminaries, 

“A  letter,  Mademoiselle,  from  M.  Fouquet,  now 
the  most  unhappy  of  mankind.” 

The  favorite  opened  the  paper,  pale  and  trem- 
bling with  emotion,  and  then  began,  with  a more 
satisfied  look,  which  at  length  became  a beneficent 
smile, *to  read  the  contents.  La  FontaLie  was  in 
raptures.  When  she  had  finished,  Mdlle.  de  la 
Valliere  said,  with  a look  of  delight, 

“These  verses  are  really  charming.  You,  of 
course,  wish  me  to  present  them  to  his  Majesty  ?” 

“Verses,  Mademoiselle?  No!  It  is  a letter 
from  M.  Fouquet.” 

“ Excuse  me ; but  here  are  the  verses,  and  here 
is  your  signature  at  the  end.” 

La  Fontaine  was  in  despair.  He  had  given  his 
verses  to  Mdlle.  de  la  Vallifere!  Then  he  must 
have  given  Fouquet’s  letter — that  terrible,  compro- 
mising letter — to  the  King! 

“Good  Heavens!  is  it  possible?”  exclaimed  the 
favorite,  in  a voice  of  terror,  when  the  poet  ex- 
plained to  her  what  a terrible  blunder  he  had  com- 
mitted. 

And  out  ran  La  Fontaine,  now  again  in  a state 
of  despair,  and  exclaiming,  as  he  struck  his  fore- 
head, “ I have  killed  him ! I have  killed  my  ben- 
efactor !” 

On  leaving  Mdlle.  de  la  Valliisre’s  presence  he, 
in  fact,  heard  that  Fouquet  had  been  condemned  to 
death.  But  he  was  determined  to  make  c.  more 
effort  to  save  him.  He  rushed  to  his  friend  M.  ao 
la  Cavoie  to  solicit  another  presentation,  determ- 
ined to  run  any  risk  rather  than  let  his  benefactor 
suffer  through  his  fault. 

He  explained  to  M.  de  la  Cavoie  how  terrible  and 
fatal  a blunder  he  had  committed,  and  was  giving 
way  to  his  grief  and  his  despair,  when  suddenly  an 
officer  of  the  guurd  entered  and  nsked  whether  M. 
de  la  Cavoie  knew  where  to  find  M.  de  la  Fontaine. 

“Here  I am,”  cried  the  poet,  as  he  rose. 

“ His  Majesty  wishes  to  see  you,  ” said  the  officer. 
“ Follow  me.” 

“Pardon  me!  pardon  me,  Sire!”  cried  the  poet 
when  he  found  himself  in  the  King’s  presence. 
“ Let  your  vengeance  fall  on  me  alone,  for  I alone 
am  to  blame.” 

“Rise,”  said  the  King.  “An  hour  since  M. 
Fouquet  was  condemned  to  death.” 

La  Fontaine  shuddered  with  horror. 

“But  now  I revoke  the  sentence.  He  will  bo 
imprisoned  or  banished ; but  his  life  is  spared.” 

La  Fontaine  wept  with  joy. 

“Sit  down  at  that  table,”  continued  the  King, 
“and  communicate  this  news  to  your  friend  your- 
self.” 

La  Fontaine  collected  all  his  strength,  and  wrote 
two  hasty  lines  to  his  friend  and  benefactor  to  tell 
him  that  he  was  not  to  die. 

The  explanation  of  the  mystery  was  simple 
enough.  Fouquet’s  enemies  had  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  King  that  Fouquet  was  his  successful 
rival* in  the  good  graces  of  Mdlle.  de  la  ValliVe. 
Now  Fouquet’s  letter,  which  had  fallen  into  his 
hands  by  accident — evidently  by  accident — contain- 
ed the  following  lines,  which  at  once  ji roved  how- 
far  Fouquet  was  from  being  the  successful  lover  of 
the  lady  who  had  now  gained  entire  possession  of 
the  heart  of  the  King : 

“You  alone  can  save  me,''  said  Fouquet,  “by  telling 
his  Majesty  the  simple  truth.  You,  who  repelled  my 
homage  so  disdainfully,  know  better  than  any  one  that 
it  *rkf  bot|narri«i  f<e ry  fiir,  and  that  I obtained  the  copy 
if"yourt»ortnut  dv  a stratagem Pardon  me,  and  you 
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GIVE  HIM  NO  CHANCE. 

Break  up  the  road  of  the  prisoner  released, 
Cover  his  pathway  with  shame; 

Brand  the  man  so 
That  he  never  can  know 
The  wealth  of  a worthier  name. 

Open  the  gates,  and  tell  him  to  earn 
The  wage  of  an  honest  man's  toil; 

Then  follow  him  out, 

And  4pg  him  about — 

A Cain  on  the  breadth  of  the  soil. 

Let  him  doff  prison  garb — once  more  let  him  wear 
The  dress  of  his  free  fellow-men ; 

Then  cut  off  hi$  chance, 

Withstand  his  advance, 

And  let  him  be  cursed  again. 

To  his  ear  keep  the  promise,  that  plenty  of  work 
Waits  either  in  country  or  town; 

Then  break  to  the  hope — 

Bind  the  man  with  the  rope 
Of  evil  report — hold  him  down. 

“Go,  sin  no  more,”  said  the  Master  of  men — 
’Twas  a pardon  untainted  with  guile; 

And  we  say  the  same, 

But  we  think  it  no  blame 
To  cheat  our  poor  struggler  the  while. 

Day  after  day  he  calls  out  for  help, 

But  finds  it  all  vain  to  implore; 

Help  must  not  come, 

Not  even  a crumb 

Is  thrown  from  a righteous  world's  door. 

Not  alone  shall  the  stain  of  his  guilty  renown 
Be  fixed  on  the  felon  enlarged; 

Blit  the  brand  of  his  shame 
Must  be  hung  on  the  name 
Of  his  kindred — and  they  are  discharged.  • 

Then  the  man  setteth  down  with  a gnashing  of  teeth, 
And  a clenching  of  hands  in  the  air; 

Then  returns  to  the  thief, 

With  a howl  of  relief, 

And  a scornful  and  vengeful  despair. 


QUITE  ALONE. 

By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

A DEAD  AND  GONE  FE8TIVAL. 

When  poor  little  Lily  reached  the  foot  of  the 
common  staircase  she  found  nobody  there  but 
the  portress,  who  was  engaged  in  a more  or  less 
amicable  discussion  with  the  Auverguat  in  a 
blouse,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  a donkey, 
a cart,  and  several  cans,  was  in  the  habit  of 
bringingADund  the  milk  to  that  particular  street. 
She  haajust  informed  the  Auvergnat  that  lie  was 
a fichue  bete;  to  whicl^he  had  responded  that 
she,  the  portress,  was  a vieille  sorci&re,  who  was 
born  in  the  time  of  Pharamond,  and  had  not  in- 
vented gunpowder.  Thereupon  Madame  la  Con- 
cierge was  about  making  an  assault  upon  the 
uncivil  milk-seller  with  her  broom ; but  at  this 
conjuncture  the  postman  fortunately  entered  the 
lodge  with  the  early  batch  of  letters,  and  for  ten 
minutes  or  so  the  portress  had  quite  enough  to 
do  in  examining  the  superscriptions,  peeping 
between  the  interstices  of  the  envelopes,  and 
smelling  the  seals  of  the  missives  brought  by  the 
Mercury  of  the  Rue  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 

“Pouah  ! comme  <;a  pue  le  muse,”  she  said, 
nosing  one  delicate-looking  billet.  “ Pink  paper, 
too,  s&tine ! Allons  done ! And  a hand  like  a 
spider  out  for  a promenade,  and  all  that  for  the 
soi-disant  vicomte,  who  has  his  varnished  boots 
mended,  and  owes  two  terms  to  our  proprietor. 
Ah,  ah,  my  brave,  if  you  don’t  have  warning  be- 
fore another  month  is  over  your  head  my  name 
is  not  Cornelie  Desgracq.  II  plenvera  des  cc"n‘‘s 
dans  cette  maison.  Why,  how  now,  ma  petue , 
whither  are  yon  bound  so  early  ?” 

This  was  to  Lily,  who  had  timidly  asked  for 
the  cordon. 

“ I am  going  for  a walk — I am  going  to  take 
a hath.” 

Lily  faltered.  It  is  certain  that  nobody  yet 
ever  did  any  thing  wrong  in  this  world  without 
having  to  tell  one  or  more  falsehoods  to  com- 
mence with.  The  embryo  murderer  has  to  tell 
a lie  about  the  pistol  or  dagger,  the  would-be 
suicide  about  the  poison  he  purchases.  The  ways 
down  which  the  bad  ship  Wickedness  slides  to 
a shoreless  ocean  must  lie  greased  with  lies. 
Lily’s  criminality  was  of  no  very  deep  dye ; yet 
you  sec  she  had  been  unable  to  stir  a pace  in  her 
expedition  without  telling  a fib. 

“There  you  are,  then,”  said  the  portress, 
pulling  the  desired  check-string.  “ Go  thy  ways, 
and  a bright  good-morning  to  thee.  I like  that 
petite  ma’mselle,”  she  continued,  musing  as 
the  girl  slipped  through  the  portal ; “she  gives 
herself  no  airs,  and,  all  things  considered,  is  not 
far  from  being  pretty.  Cela  aim  petit  air  de 
rien  du  tout,  qui  n’est  pas  mal.  Going  to  have 
a bath,  was  she?  Well,  it’s  hot  enough.  I 
wouldn’t  mind  one  myself  if  that  pot-au-feu  did 
not  demand  my  attention.”  Good  old  portress ! 
Since  twenty  years  had  she  been  preoccupied 
by  that  same  pot-au-feu,  perpetually  simmering. 
“Mais  dites  moi  done  un  peu,  what  on  earth 
makes  all  the  girls  in  our  time  so  very  anxious 
to  take  baths?  Does  that  scele'rat  Cupidon  keep 
the  baths  of  La  Samaritainfi;  X .should  like  to 
know?  When  I was  »giri  WAvterw  iM-so  fond 
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And  Madame  la  Concierge,  havihg  concluded 
her  examination  of  the  postal  delivery,  proceed- 
ed to  skim  her  pot-an-feu. 

Lily  went  out  into  the  great  desert:  to  her 
quite  trackless,  and  barren  of  oases.  She  had 
cast  her  skin,  as  it  were.  She  had  done  with 
her  old  friends,  her  old  habits,  the  old-new 
name  with  which  they  had  invested  her.  She 
was  now  only  Lily,  and  Quite  Alone. 

Still,  though  she  was  solitary  among  a crowd 
of  thousands,  and  could  not  hope,  between  sun- 
rise and  sundown,  to  light  upon  one  friendly  hu- 
man face  she  knew ; though  she  was  at  sea  in  a 
frail  cock-boat,  without  mast  or  rudder  or  pilot, 
in  a howling  ocean,  stretching  she  knew  not 
whither ; though  she  had  scarcely  the  means  of 
obtaining  that  night's  shelter  or  to-morrow’s 
bread,  Lily  was  on  business.  She  was  preoccu- 
pied. She  had  affairs  of  moment  end  to. 

There  never  was,  I conceive,  any  so  idle, 

short  of  an  idiot,  who,  if  he  cho  sk  him- 
self the  question,  could  not  rememb, . that  he 
had  something  to  do.  Lily  was  quite  overbur- 
dened with  business.  She  had  to  get  to  En- 
gland: God  alone  knew  how.  She  was  to  do 
something  there  to  earn  her  living : God  alone 
knew  what.  Oh!  she  was  a fully-engaged  and 
absorbed  young  person ; but,  first  of  all,  there 
was  that  locket  to  be  sold.  Inexperienced  in  the 
ways  of  the  world  as  she  was,  she  dared  not  flat- 
ter herself  that  nineteen  francs  seventeen  cen- 
times would  take  her  to  London.  London ! she 
had  scarcely  pronounced  that  word  as  yet ; but 
it  was  fully  settled  in  her  minor  consciousness 
that  she  was  going  to  London.  Not  a Turk  in 
Asia  Minor  wakes  up  from  his  pipe-trance  and 
thinks  he  should  like  a tour  in  Frangistan ; not  a 
Lascar  coolie  ships  on  board  a homeward-bound 
Indiaman ; not  a long-tailed  vagabond  of  Shang- 
hai lays  in  a stock  of  rice  and  dried  ducks  for  a 
voyage  across  the  main;  not  a Genoese  beggar- 
boy  is  sold  by  his  padrone  to  grind  the  organ  to 
the  English  heretics,  hut  knows,  although  he  may 
scarcely  have  mastered  the  words  to  say  it,  that 
he  shall  see  London. 

The  locket!  The  locket!  Lily  knew  that 
she  was  about  to  do  a naughty  thing,  and,  des- 
perately as  her  mind  was  made  up  for  the  deed, 
she  tried  to  stave  off  the  evil  moment  of  com- 
mission fbr  yet  a little  time  longer.  Bishop,  who 
murdered  the  Italian  boy,  set  him  to  play  with 
his  children  half  an  hour  before  he  slew  him. 
He,  too,  had  made  up  his  mind  ; but  he  luxuri- 
ated in  deferring  the  thing  for  thirty  minutes. 
We  like  to  put  the  consummation  of  our  villainy 
off.  A convict  in  a penitentiary  told  me  once 
that  he  counted  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  neither 
more  nor  less,  before  he  took  pen  in  hand  to 
commit  the  forgery  which  sent  him  to  penal 
servitude  for  twenty  years.  I knew  a man  who 
repaired  to  an  appointment  from  which  his  con- 
science told  him  sin  would  follow.  As  he  was 
biding  tryst  a flash  of  remorse  came  over  himf 
and  turning  a piece  of  money  in  his  pocket  he 
vowed  that  if,  when  he  drew  it  out,  head  should 
be  uppermost,  he  would  abandon  his  intent,  and 
go  away  before  the  victim  came.  He  drew  forth 
the  money,  and  head  was  uppermost ; — where- 
upon the  man  broke  his  vow  and  kept  his  tryst 
to  the  bitter  end.  The  flash  of  remorse  had  died 
away. 

So,  when  Lily  knew  well  that  the  locket  must 
be  sold,  her  poof  little  trembling  spirit  was 
casting  about  on  every  side  for  a respite,  were 
it  even  of  the  briefest,  from  the  inevitable  act. 
She  must  be  quick  about  it.  She  knew  that ; 
for  discovery  and  pursuit,  although  not  prob- 
able, were  just  barely  possible.  But  oh  ! for 
another  minute,  another  half  hour,  before  she 
would  be  forced  to  confess  her  unworthiness  in 
her  own  eyes.  Fortuitously,  the  bright  morning 
air  reminded  her  that  she  was  hungry ; and  she 
remqnbered  that  she  had  had  no  breakfast. 
Where  was  such  a meal  to  be  obtained  ? She 
had  walked  as  yet  up  one  street  and  down  an- 
other, not  purposeless,  but  irresolute,  and  still 
staving  off  the  evil  time.  She  saw  plenty  of 
cafes  around  her : splendid  cafes,  all  gilding  and 
plate-glass;  second-rate  enfds ; tenth-rate  cafe's, 
smelling  of  smoke,  dirty,  and  generally  ill  fa- 
vored. The  large  men  with  beards  who  were 
visible  in  most  of  these  cafe's  as  she  peeped 
through  the  glazed  doors  frightened  Lily.  There 

:u-  one  specially  alarming  creature  in  a fluffy 
white  hat,  a great  glass  screwed  into  one  eye,  a 
twisted  chin-tuft  like  a colossal  comma:  who, 
with  his  hands  stuck  in  the  pockets  of  a pair  of 
tartan  trowsers  so  wide  at  the  waist  and  so  nar- 
row at  the  ankles  that  they  looked  like  two  jars 
of  Scotch  snuff,  was  standing,  smoking,  on  the 
steps  of  a coffee-house  in  the  Rue  Montmartre. 
He  greeted  Lily  with  a hideous  leer  as  she  passed 
him,  sticking  his  arms  akimbo,  and  humming 
something  about  “La  Faridondaine.”  She 
blushed  and  quivered  as  she  hurried  away.  Oh ! 
she  must  make  haste  to  get  to  England.  A 
vague  intuition  told  her  that  Paris  was  a very 
wicked  place,  and  that  she  was  but  a lamb  in 
the  midst  of  five  hundred  thousand  wolves. 

She  saw  at  last  a humble  little  shop  in  whose 
windows  were  displayed  two  large  bowls  full  of 
milk,  with  a sky-blue  basis  and  a yellow  scum  on 
the  surface ; sundry  eggs ; a bouquet  of  faded 
flowers ; a siphon  of  eau  de  Seitz  ; a flap  of  raw 
meat  with  a causeway  of  bone  running  through 
it ; several  huge  white  coffee-cups  and  saucers ; 
and  the  Siecle  newspaper  of  the  week  before  last. 
From  sundry  little  blue  bannerols  bearing  in- 
scriptions in  white  letters,  Lily  learned  that  this 
was  a Cremcrie;  that  its  sign  was  Au  bon 
Marche' ; that  bifteks,  bouillon,  coffee,  and  choc- 
olate were  to  be  had  there  at  all  hours,  and  that 
meals  were  even  portes  en  ville — carried  to  the 
patrons  of  the  establishment  at  their  own  resi- 
dences. Furthermore,  there  was  a tariff  of  prices 
which  assured  Lily  as  to  the  capacity  of  her 
purse  to  endure  the  charges  of  such  a very  mod- 
est little  breakfast  as  she  needed. 

.-  w^H^Cjitered  the  Cheap  Creamery,  and  making 


known  her  wants  to  a brawny  Norman  wench 
with  big  gold  ear-rings,  who  had  a hoarse  voice, 
the  possession  of  which  a corporal  in  the  Chas- 
seurs d’Afrique  would  nc  have  disdained,  and 
who,  when  she  was  called  did  not  answer  “Voi- 
lh!”  after  the  fashion  of  waiters  generally,  but 
thundered  forth,  “ Vous  y ctes  !”  Murmuring 
her  brief  commands  to  t-uis  formidable  servitor, 
Lily  was  presently  supplied  with  a big  white 
bowlful  of  chocolate,  and  a large  piece  of  bread, 
the  which  (the  whole  costing  but  eight  sous) 
rffade  no  very  serious  inroad  on  her  stock  of 
ready  money. 

The  place  was  full  of  working  people ; the 
meu  in  blouses,  the  women  and  girls  in  neat 
white  caps  or  kerchiefs  tied  roundnhdir  heads, 
who  were  as  kindly  and  courteous  in  their  de- 
meanor as,  in  the  course  of  many  years’  wan- 
dering up  and  down  the  earth,  I have  generally 
found  working  people  to  be : — in  every  country 
save  one.  That  one  is  not  England ; but  they 
speak  the  English  language  in  that  one.  Lily’s 
opposite  neighbors  passed  the  bonjour  to  her, 
and  helped  her  to  the  milk  and  the  sugar  with- 
out her  having  to  ask  for  those  articles;  and 
one  comely  little  grisette  even  offered  her  a share 
of  the  poached  eggs  she  had  ordered.  A gentle- 
man who  sat  opposite  to  her,  who  apparently  be- 
longed to  the  baking  trade — who  wore  a mon- 
strous-brimmed  felt  hat  like  an  umbrella  of 
which  the  handle  had  impaled  him  and  the  cu- 
pola flattened  on  his  head,  and  who  was  pow- 
dered from  head  to  foot  with  flour  profusely,  but 
was  beautifully  clean  to  look  at— reached  over 
to  Lily  when  he  had  finished  his  repast,  and 
handed  her  a copy  of  that  day’s  Gazittedes  Tri- 
bumux. 

“It  does  not  belong  to  the  establishment, 
mademoiselle,”  he  said.  “Their  newspapers 
here  are  as  stale  as  their  bread.  You  can  keep 
it  as  long  as  you  like,  and  give  it  to  the  poor 
when  you  have  done  with  it.  For,  if  the  Ga- 
zette des  Tribunaux  doesn’t  concern  the  poor,  I 
don’t  know  what  does.  I have  the  honor,  ma- 
demoiselle, to  wish  you  a very  good  morning.” 

With  which  mild  witticism  the  baker  bowed, 
toyched  the  brim  of  the  monstrous  hat — ho 
could  not  for  the  life  of  him  get  it  off — and  took 
his  departure.  He  repaired  to  an  adjacent  salon 
de  toilette  to  be  shaved,  and,  if  he  could  only 
have  got  that  hat  off,  he  would  probably,  it  be- 
ing a jour  de  fete,  have  had  his  hair  curled. 

Lily  was  not  frightened  at  the  baker,  although 
he  was  at  least  two  inches  taller  than  the  man 
in  the  flufty  white  hat  who  had  leered  at  her  in 
the  Rue  Montmartre.  She  was  too  sick  at  heart 
to  smile  when  he  offered  her  the  paper ; but  she 
murmured  ont  her  thanks,  and,  persuading  her- 
self that  it  was  still  very  early,  and,  eager  to 
stave  off  her  business  yet  for  a few  minutes  lon- 
ger, she  began  to  read  the  Gazette  des  Tribu- 
naux. 

She  had  never  set  eyes  on  that  famous  journal 
before,  and  its  contents,  at  first,  absolutely  hor- 
rified her.  How  wicked  every  body  in  Paris 
must  be  to  be  sure!  The  eight  pages  of  ill- 
printed  matter  were  crimson  with  crimes.  One- 
half  of  the  world  seemed  to  be  prisoners ; and 
the  other  half,  judges,  gens  d’armes,  and  exe- 
cutioners. Here  was  a viscount  in  the  Charente- 
Infe'rieure  who  had  poisoned  his  mother-in-law. 
A soldier  in  the  garrison  of  Oran  had  struck  his 
commanding  officer,  and  was  to  be  shot  by  sen- 
tence of  court-martial.  Dreadful  vol  avec  effrac- 
tion in  the  Avenue  de  Bondy!  Sad  case  of  ju- 
venile depravity  at  Valery-sur-Somine ! Awful 
conflagration  at  Brives-la-Gaillarde ! Murder 
of  three  children  by  their  mother  at  Noisy-le- 
Sec ! An  infant  devoured  by  a wolf  at  Vitry-le- 
Fran^ais!  Six  men  drowned  at  Meaux-en- 
Brie ! An  old  gentleman  aged  eighty  rnn  over 
on  the  Boulevard  Beaumarchais  and  killed  on 
the  spot!  Inundations,  ravages  of  small-pox, 
poisonings  of  whole  families  through  eating 
ragout  of  mutton  with  mushrooms,  steamboat 
explosions,  breaking  down  of  suspension-bridges 
all  over  the  country ! The  news  from  abroad 
seemed  as  terrific  as  the  domestic  intelligence. 
They  were  hanging  right  and  left  in  England. 
Every  body  in  Russia,  who  had  not  had  the 
knout,  appeared  to  be  on  his  way  to  Siberia. 
The  sufferings  of  the  Poles  were  fearful.  The 
garrote  was  as  busy  as  a bee  in  Spain ; a new 
guillotine  had  just  been  imported  to  the  island 
of  Sardinia;  three  Chinese  mandarins,  and 
wearers  of  the  blue  button,  had  been  chopped 
into  ten  thousand  pieces  by  order  of  tlie  Em- 
peror of  China,  while  their  wives  had  been 
glued  between  two-inch  boards  and  sawed  in 
halves  longitudinally.  Lily  did  not  know  that, 
when  the  editor  of  the  Gazette  des  Tnlmnaux 
was  short  of  foreign  intelligence,  he  invented, 
or  served  up  afresh  so  much  of  old  news  as 
would  suit  his  purpose,  or  the  somewhat  blase 
appetite  of  his  readers. 

She  was  about  laying  down  the  sheet  over 
which,  in  mingled  horror  and  uneasy  curiosity, 
she  had  spent  some  twenty  minutes,  when  a 
paragraph  at  the  foot  of  the  Chronique,  or  col- 
lection of  minor  Parisian  notes,  caught  her  eye. 
It  ran  thus : 

“Un  Anglais  a la  Morgue.  The  identity 
of  the  body  found  days  since  in  the  Filet  de  St. 
Cloud,  and  in  due  course  transferred  to  the 
Morgue,  has  been  established.  Affirmation  has 
been  made  before  the  commissary  of  police  of 
the  section  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  by  the  Sieur  Jean 
Baptiste  Constant,  native  of  Berne  (Suisse),  pro- 
prietor, domiciled  at  Paris,  that  the  corpse  is 
that  of  Sir  Francis  Blunt,  Esquire,  gentilhommo 
Anglais,  to  whose  person  he  was  formerly  at- 
tached in  the  capacity  of  valet-de-chambrc. 
This  statement  has  been  confirmed  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Sieu a Rataplan,  restaurateur,  of  the 
quarter  of  the  Madeleine;  and  papers  found  in 
the  vestments  of  the  defunct  place  the  truth  of 
their  story  beyond  a doubt.  What  could  have 
led  Sir  Blunt  to  this  desperate  act — a deliberate 


certain ; but  it  appears  that  he  was  known  as  a 
constant  frequenter  of  the  Salons  Krascati,  and 
losses  at  the  gaming-table  may.  have  been  the 
primary  cause  of  this  sad  catastrophe  (triste 
e've'nement).  Milord  Blunt  had  formerly  been 
rich  to  millions,  but  of  late  had  become  much 
reduced  in  circumstances.  With  touching  solic- 
itude M.  Jean  Baptiste  Constant  has  charged 
himself  with  the  interment  of  the  remains  (de- 
pouilles  mortelles)  of  this  unfortunate  son  of 
Albion.” 

Lily  read  this  paragraph  through,  read  it 
again  and  again,  and  fell  into  a dream.  The 
names  recorded  were  unfamiliar  to  her.  She 
knew  nothing  of  proprietors  who  were  natives 
of  Berne  in  Switzerland  and  were  domiciled  at 
Paris,  of  restaurateurs  who  lived  in  the  quarter 
of  the  Madeleine.  Sir  Francis  Blunt,  with  that 
thundering  addition  of  “esquire,”  who  was  he? 
And  yet — Jean  Baptiste  Constant,  Rataplan, 
Blunt — Rataplan,  Blunt,  Constant — had  she  or 
had  she  not  ever  heard  those  names  before? 
She  passed  all  the  simple  and  sorry  incidents  in 
her  life  in  review  before  her.  She  strove  to  re- 
member every  place  where  she  had  been,  every 
one  whom  she  had  known — there  were  the  Bun- 
nycastles:  the  three  sisters,  the  old  lady,  with 
her  sentimental  wool-gathering  talk,  the  serv- 
ants, the  discreet  apothecary,  her  prattling,  ever 
complaining  school-mates.  Then  up  came  a 
vision  of  a gentleman  in  a cloak,  who  had  spok- 
en to  her  lazily,  but  sharply;  and  a vision  of 
another  gentleman,  with  a glossy  black  whisker 
on  his  cheek,  who  had  held  her  in  his  arms  not 
unkindly.  Again  started  up  the  image  of  the 
fierce  and  imperious  lady,  with  her  temper,  her 
stampings,  her  frettings,  and  her  scoldings.  To 
her  succeeded  Cutwig  & Co.,  the  cheery  fore- 
man, the  demure  Miss  Eldred,  the  large-mouthed 
clerk  who  grinned  and  ate  apples.  Was  it  at 
the  Greenwich  dinner  she  had  heard  the  name 
of  Blunt,  or  on  board  the.  steamer,  when  the 
gentleman  with  the  heavy  whiskers  and  the 
gold- laced  cap  had  given  her  chocolate?  Was 
the  sickly  gentleman  in  the  carriage  on  deck 
named  Blunt  ? Had  Rataplan’s  name  ever  been 
pronounced  at  the  Pension  Marcassin?  Did 
Marygold  ever  speak  of  a certain  Constant? 
J.  B.  Constant-Jean  Baptiste  Constant — the 
name,  the  initials,  kept  ringing  in  the  ears  of  her 
mind.  But  it  was  all  a dream,  and  would  yield 
nothing  tangible.  So  soon  as,  for  an  instant, 
she  thought  she  had  gotten  hold  of  a form  and 
a substance,  they  slid  away  from  her  as  thoiigh 
she  had  been  walking  on  glass,  and  all  was  im- 
palpable. As  sometimes  in  a strain  of  music, 
and  sometimes  in  a sigh  of  the  wind,  and  some- 
times in  a word,  forgotten  so  soon  as  it  was  ut- 
tered, if  uttered  indeed  it  were,  Lily  fancied 
that  she  remembered  something — she  knew  not 
what,  she  knew  not  when,  she  knew  not  how; 
and  then  the  fancied  reminiscence  faded  away 
into  nothingness  and  a perplexing  blank,  in 
which  memory  had  no  place. 

Very  sadly  she  rose,  folding  up,  she  could 
scarcely  tell  why,  the  copy  of  the  paper,  and 
placing  it  in  her  pocket.  The  dream  might 
come  back  again,  she  tried  to  think,  and  tell 
her  something  more  definite.  At  present  she 
was  bound  to  go  on  her  business.  That  dread- 
ful locket!  Yes;  the  evil  time  might  be  no 
longer  staved  off.  So  she  walked  down  to  the 
quays  that  were  about  the  Pont  Neuf.  It  was 
a wonder  she  did  not  meet  little  Amanda  on 
her  morning  walk,  or  Monsieur  Philibert  med- 
itating on  the  grand  doings  the  Pompes  Funfc- 
bres  would  have  when  the  corpse  of  the  Emper- 
/or  came,  homer 

There  were  plenty  of  goldsmiths’  shops  on  the 
Quai,  plenty  expressing  on  their  signs  quite  a 
delirious  eagerness  to  purchase  gold,  silver,  and 
diamonds  at  their  utmost  value.  Lily  entered 
the  first  shop  on  her  way.  The  gentleman  who 
kept  it  appeared  to  deal  in  all  kinds  of  rags  and 
bones,  so  to  speak,  of  the  precious  metals.  His 
counter  was  hcnj>ed  with  frayed  and  tarnished 
epaulets ; with  coils  of  torn  and  shabby  gold  and 
silver  lace;  with  coat-collars,  coat-pockets  and 
lappels,  decorated  with  faded  embroidery,  and 
ruthlessly  torn  from  their  parent  garments ; with 
sword-knots,  and  satchels,  and  tassels,  and  bridal 
veils  with  silver  spangles,  and  broken  tea-pots, 
and  mugs  crumpled  up  as  though  they  had  been 
made  of  paper,  and  flute-mountings,  and  the 
tops  of  meerschaum  pipes,  and  the  lozenge  plates 
from  cigar  cqges,  and  the  bosses  and  mouldings 
from  cartouche-boxes,  and  the  stoppers  of  bot- 
tles from  dressing-cases:  any  thing  you  please 
to  -mention  in  the  way  of  gold  and  silver.  In 
front  of  the  counter  was  a stout  wire  grating 
reaching  to  the  ceiling,  and  in  front  of  the  grat- 
ing was  the  dealer  in  the  precious  metals  him- 
self. He  was  smoking  a half-penny  cigar,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  a pair  of  tweezers,  was 
holding  some  loose  pearls,  which  he  took  from 
a sheet  of  letter-paper;  up  to  the  light.  Ho  was 
a dealer  with  a very  shock  head  of  red  hair,  and 
had  a very  white  pasty  face,  and  very  weak  wa- 
tery eyes,  and  very  full,  luscious-looking  pink 
lips,  and  was  a Jew. 

“I  won’t  buy  any  thing  this  morning,”  he 
cried,  as  Lily  hesitatingly  entered  the  shop. 
“That  scoundrel  Pifflard.  He  pretends  to  go 
to  the  Orkney  Islands  for  pearls.  There’s  not 
one  of  them  here  worth  five  francs,  ma  parole 
d’honneur."” 

Lily,  wincing  under  this  rebuff,  was  about  to 
withdraw,  when  he  called  her  back. 

“Stop!  What  is  it?  What  have  you  got ? 
The  defroque  of  a marshal  of  France,  or  the 
sceptre  of  Charlemagne?  I’ll  buy  any  thing 
for  the* sake  of  your  eyes.  I love  eyes.  I wish 
I could  sell  them.” 

He  was  such  a florid  dealer,  and  such  a vol- 
uble dealer,  and,  withal,  such  a very  hungry 
not  to  say  rapacious-looking  dealer,  that  Lily 
was  mo®  than  Jialf  aLinned  at  the  manner  in 
which-fle  accosted'  lfer.-  1 However,  there  was  no 
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effort*  and  produced  the  ill-fated  locket.  She 
had  previously  taken  out  the  hair  of  the  Martyr 
King,  wrapped  it  in  a piece  of  paper,  and  put  it 
carefully  away  in  her  bosom.  At  least  she  would 
not  sell  that,  she  thought. 

“And  what  might  you  want  for  this  little  bit 
of  a toy?”  asked  the  dealer,  turning  over  the 
locket,  as  he  spoke,  with  much  contempt. 

“A  hundred  francs,”  answered  Lily,  at  a 
guess.  ‘ ‘ You  see,  Sir,  there  are  diamonds  out- 
side.” 

“I  know,  I know,”  retorted  the  dealer,  who 
with  avid  eyes  had  taken  stock  of  the  whole. 
“ Diamonds ! -Do  you  call  these  little  pins’ 
heads  diamonds  ? ' They’re  nothing  but  beads : 
mere  children’s  playthings.  Come : I’ll  be  lib- 
eral. I’ll  give  you  fifty  francs.” 

Unused  to  bargaining  in  any  shape,  and  per- 
fect novice  as  she  was  in  the  marketable  value 
of  the  precious  metals,  Lily  could  not  but  be 
conscious  that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to 
swindle  her.  She  humbly  represented  that  the 
locket  must  be  werth  considerably  more  even 
than  the  price  she  had  put  upon  it,  and  that 
fifty  francs  was  really  a sum  that  she  could  not 
think  of  accepting. 

“Where’s  the  hair?”  cried  the  dealer,  sud- 
denly opening  the  locket  and  then  shutting  it 
with  a sharp  snap.  “Where’s  the  miniature 
of  General  Foy,  or  the  tomb  of  Heloise  and  Abe- 
laid,  or  the  hair  of  your  well-beloved,  that  ought 
to  be  inside  ?” 

Lily  replied  that  she  had  removed  that  which 
had  been  inside  the  locket.  It  was  a relic,  and 
she  did  not  intend  to  sell  it. 

“Then  I won’t  buy  it  at  all,”  snarled  the 
dealer,  tossing  the  locket  toward  her.  “Take 
back  your  trumpery.  I don’t  buy  empty  lock- 
ets. Nobody  likes  to  buy  ’em;  and  to  break 
up,  it  isn’t  worth  a louis.” 

“ Oh,  Sir — ” Lily  began  to  plead,  as  well  as 
she  could  for  the  tears  that  were  rising. 

“ Take  it  away.  I think  you  stole  it.  I got 
into  trouble  last  time  about  an  empty  locket. 
It  belonged  to  a countess  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain,  and  her  chambermaid  had  robbed  her 
of  it.  They  menaced  me  with  the  commissary. 
Me ! Israel  Sarpajou ! Get  out  of  the  shop,  or 
I’ll  call  the  guard.” 

The  meaning  of  all  which  was,  that  M.  Israel 
Sarpajou  had  been  somewhat  disappointed  that 
morning  in  the  quality  of  some  loose  pearls  in 
which  he  had  invested  capital ; and,  not  caring 
to  lay  out  any  more  ready  money  just  then, 
thought  he  could  indulge  in  a little  cheap  luxu- 
ry by  baiting  a girl  whom  he  knew  to  be  poor, 
and  guessed  to  be  friendless. 

Indignant,  and  yet  alarmed,  Lily  was  hastily 
leaving  the  shop  of  the  ill-conditioned  dealer, 
when,  in  his  vapid  slobbering  voice,  he  called 
out, 

“Come  back,  little  one.  Give  me  a kiss  and 
you  shall  have  seventy-five  francs  for  your  lock- 
et.” But  Lily  staid  to  hear  no  more,  and  hur- 
ried away  as  fast  as  ever  she  could. 

She  went  into  one  gold  and  silver  dealer’s 
6hop  after  another ; but,  through  a kind  of  fa- 
tality, as  it  seemed,  no  one  would  give  her  any 
thing  like  a remunerative  price  for  the  trinket. 
One  overflowing  philanthropist,  who  was  a Chris- 
tian, offered  her  twenty-five  francs  for  it;  anoth- 
er, who  was  a wag,  advised  her  to  make  it  up  with 
her  young  man,  and  then  she  would  no  longer 
desire  to  sell  the  locket  which  contained  his  beau- 
tiful black  hair — ses  beaux  cheveux  noirs.  A 
third  was  more  practical.  He  was  an  optician 
as  well  as  a goldsmith,  and  wore  himself  such 
large  polygonal  blue  goggles  as  to  look  like  a 
walking  light-house.  He  told  Lily  that  her 
locket  was  worth,  at  the  very  least,  two  or  three 
hundred  francs — not  to  melt,  but  as  a work  of 
art — and  advised  her,  instead  of  selling  it,  to 
take  it  to  the  nearest  bureau  of  the  Mont  de  Pi- 
ete,  where  they  would  lend  her  half  its  value. 

This  benevolent  counselor  gave  her,  besides, 
the  address  of  a commissary  priseur — one  Mon- 
sieur Gallifret,  who  lived  in  the  Rue  Montor- 
gueil.  Thither  did  Lily  repair  with  quickening 
steps ; and  very  seldom,  I will  venture  to  sur- 
mise, was  the  first  visit  to  a pawnbroker’s  paid 
so  blithely. 

Monsieur’s  office  was  up  a narrow  filthy  pas- 
sage, and  three  pair  of  stairs.  There  was  a 
traiteur’s  on  the  first  floor,  and  a preparatory 
school  on  the  second  ; and  the  mingled  odors 
of  sonp,  scholars,  and  the  bundles  of  wearing 
apparel  in  the  pawnbroker’s  storerclosets,  were 
decidedly  powerful,  but  far  from  pleasant.  Mon- 
sieur Gallifret  was  not  at  home;  but  his  wife 
was — a snuffy  old  woman  with  a red  kerchief. 

“A  hundred  francs,”  said  Madame  Gallifret, 
when  she  had  examined  the  locket. 

Lily  bowed  her  head,  meaning  the  gesture  as 
a sign  of  acquiescence. 

“ Cent  francs,  ni  plus,  ni  moins.  Do  you  take 
it?  Est-elle  sourde-muettc,  la  petite?  Speak 
out.” 

“I  will  take  it.” 

“Bon;  what  is  your  name?”  went  on  Ma- 
dame Gallifret,  opening  a large  thin  ledger. 

“Lily  Floris.” 

“ Drole  de  nom  ! Your  profession  ?’’ 

“ Couturiere.”  Oh,  Lily,  how  fast  one  learns 
to  lie ! 

“Domicile?” 

“ A hundred  and  twelve,  Boulevard  Poisson- 
niere.”  She  was  making  rapid  progress  in  men- 
dacity ; but  that  locket  had  to  be  got  rid  of. 

“ Where  is  your  passport?” 

“My  passport,  madatae?” 

“Yes,  your  passport,  your  papers.  Don’t  I 
speak  distinctly  ?” 

“I  have  none." 

“ Bien  faehde,  then,  but  we  enn  have  nothing 
to  do  with  you.  No  business  is  transacted  in 
this  office  save  with  persons  provided  with  pa- 
pers perfectly  en  regie/’  j - i • j ••  - - |* 

And  once  more  Lily  went  forth  Into  the  street : 

,he  wirMSin’ormtc  -i 
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WON  AT  LAST. 

The  wedding  ceremony  was  just  over. 

Through  the  arches  of  Trinity  the  tumultuous 
sweetness  -of  the  organ  rolled  in  billows  of  sound, 
while  the  tinted  splendors  of  stained  glass  case- 
ments streamed  like  shivered  rainbows  across  the 
path  of  the  bridal  cortege.  And  Karl  Chesnev, 
looking  down  at  the  fair  face  shrined  in  a silver 
mist  of  tulle  and  jasmine  blossoms,  felt  his  strong 
heart  thrill  within  him  with  a new-born  happiness. 

“My  wife — my  darling!” 

Was  it  but  a sickly  fancy,  or  did  the  rose-leaf 
hand  shrink  away  from  his  arm  as  he  pressed  it 
closer  to  his  heart?  Surely  she  loved  him,  this  lit- 
tle wild  flowef  he  had  transplanted  from  the  wil- 
derness to  his  palace  home — there  could  be  no  doubt 
about  that.  Yet  the  mere  possibility  that  for  an  in- 
stant flashed  across  his  mind  seemed  to  curdle  the 
warm  currents  of  life  .around  his  heart. 

“ Does  not  she  look  like  a freshly-gathered  rose- 
bud?” 

There  was  a momentary  stoppage  in  the  crowded 
vestibule,  and  Karl  Chesney  heard  the  low-spoken 
words  from  one  of  the  bridemaids  beyond. 

“Yes;  I was  afraid  the  sleepless  night  and  all 
those  tears  would  spoil  her  beauty.” 

“ Did  she  weep  much  ?” 

“ Poor  thing!  if  3’ou  could  only  have  seen  her 
sobbing  on  my  shoulder  after  the  wreath  and  veil 
were  on.  She  don’t  love  him — she  can’t,  poor 
child!  Just  consider  how  brief  the  acquaintance 
has  been.” 

“ That  is  true,”  acquiesced  the  bridemaid. 

“ But  then  it  was  such  a splendid  match,  and  her 
mother  insisted  on  it.  She  would  never  have  mar- 
ried him,  though,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  his 
•regiment  marches  to-day.  He  will  bo  away  some 
time,  and  in  fact  who  knows  what  may  happen  be- 
fore he  returns  ? In  any  event  time  will  reconcile 
her  to  the  marriage.” 

The  words  had  been  spoken  in  a whisper,  but  ev- 
ery syllable  fell  on  Karl  Chesney’s  ear  as  distinctly 
as  if  pealed  through  a trumpet’s  brazen  throat— fell 
like  fiery  rain  on  the  upspringing  blossoms  of  his 
heart. 

So  he  had  been  blinded,  trifled  with,  deceived. 
A bright,  brief  dream ! But  he  was  rudely  waked 
at  last  with  a pang  than  which  death  would  have 
been  sweeter  far.  It  was  well  that  he  was  so  soon 
to  leave  the  young  wife  who  detested  him ; and  the 
dangerous  fire  blazed  into  his  eyes  as  he  thought 
of  the  words  he  had  just  heard — “ Who  knew  what 
might  happen  before  he  returned?” 

‘ ‘ Good-by,  Cecile !” 

He  touched  his  cold  lips  to  the  fair  forehead  over- 
hung with  radiant  ripples  of  gold  hair,  and  held  for 
an  instant  the  soft  hand  in  his  own.*  How  lovely 
she  was  1 how  innocent ! A bride,  yet  a widow ; a 
wife,  and  no  wife ! 

For  Karl  Chesney  had  sworn  within  his  inmost 
mind  a solemn  oath  that  he  would  never  return  to 
claim  an  unloving  heart.  And  Cecile  looked  shyly 
up  into  the  dark,  stern  face,  and  womiered  if  it  was 
wrong  to  be  glad  that  her  husband  was  going  off 
to  the  wars  within  an  hour  of  his  bridal.  Poor 
child ! she  was  not  so  much  to  blame  after  all. 

So  Captain  Chesney  left  his  beautiful  wife.  If 
all  our  soldiers  carry  such  reckless  desperation,  such 
sick  hearts,  into  the  tumult  and  carnage  of  the  bat- 
tle-field, it  is  no  wonder  that  they  tight  with  the 
fierce  abandon  that  makes  a world  stand  by  in  awed 
wonder. 

“ There,  I thought  how  it  would  be.  Allen  is 
down.  What  on  earth  possessed  the  General  to 
send  him,  of  all  other  men !” 

Colonel  Playfair  spoke  the  short,  fierce  words  be- 
tween liis  set  teeth,  as  he  sat  on  horseback,  grim- 
ly surveying  the  confused  field  through  his  glass. 
Karl  Chesney  struck  his  spurs  into  his  horse’s  flanks 
and  rode  up  alongside  with  a curious  gleam  in  his 
eye. 

“Who  is  to  take  his  place,  Colonel  ?” 

“Whose?  Allen's?  Nobody  that  cares  a fig 
for  his  life.  I tell  you,  man,  any  one  that  rides  be- 
yond the  hill  rides  into  the  jaws  of  death.” 

“ Nevertheless,  the  orders  must  be  carried.  You 
have  a duplicate ; give  it  to  me.” 

Colonel  Playfair  dropped  his  glass  and  stared 
blankly  at  Chesney. 

“Man ! are  you  tired  of  your  life  that  you  would 
throw  it  away  from  you  ?”  he  asked,  hoarsely. 

Karl  Chesney  snatched  the  paper  from  Playfair’s 
hand  and  spurred  his  horse  furiously  on,  while  a 
strange  exultation  curved  his  lip  into  something 
like  a smile. 

“There  goes  the  bravest  fellow  on  the  staff!” 
ejaculated  Playfair,  clenching  his  hand  over  the 
sword-hilt.  “ Struck  from  his  horse ! I knew  it — 
I warned  him  ! Poor  Chesney ! and  he  was  mar- 
ried only  the  day  we  marched ! Oh,  my  God ! how 
much  longer  is  this  massacre  to  last  before  retreat- 
ing orders  come  ?” 

At  that  instant  a young  aid-de-camp  galloped  up 
with  a whispered  message.  Playfair  turned  sharp- 
ly on  him. 

“ At  last!  Well,  it  is  not  my  business  to  criti- 
cise. Tell  the  General  that  Frank  Allen  and  Ches- 
ney are  gone,  and  I don’t  much  care  what  else  hap- 
pens !”  « 

It  was  a heavy  heart  that  throbbed  behind  the 
blunt  old  man’s  battle-tarnished  uniform  as  he  rode 
slowly  at  the  side  of  his  decimated  regiment  that 
night — a heavy  heart  and  a sore,  for  he  had  liked 
the  two  brave  boys  that  were  down. 

“ Where  am  I ? what  are  you  doing  to  me  ?” 

The  red  stream  of  lantern-light  seemed  to  bum 
across  Karl  Chesney’s  eyeballs  like  molten  fire,  as 
it  revealed  the  swarthy  faces  bending  above  him. 

“Turn  him  over,  Benson — gently,  gently!  Now 
a long  strip  of  bandaging  and  a tuft  of  lint.  I won- 
der how  long  it  will  bo  before  the  ambulances  at* 
here  ?" 

The  surgeon  spoke  indistinctly  with  a sharp  steel 
instrument  between  his  teeth.  Chesney  snatched 
his  arm  from  the  kindly  touch,  and  tore  the  bloody 


“Leave  me  alone!  why  can  not  you  let  me  die 
in  peace?  I was  dying.” 

“ Hallo ! ” ejaculated  the  Confederate  surgeon. 
* • Here’s  a new  aspect  of  things ! Steady,  my  lq^l ! 
it  isn’t  my  business  to  let  people  die  if  I can  help  it.” 

“ Then  go  to  some  one  that  needs  you.” 

“lam  of  opinion  that  you  need  me,”  said  the  sur- 
geon, coolly  striking  the  revolver  from  Chesney’s 
hand.  “We  don’t  require  that  little  instrument, 
and  it  is  not  exactly  grateful  to  point  it  at  my  head. 
Tie  his  hands,  Benson ! I see  we  shall  have  to  do 
him  good  against  his  will.” 

“ Ain’t  he  game !”  ejaculated  the  admiring  cadet. 
“ Wants  to  die,  just  because  the  Yankees  have  got 
the  worst  of  the  little  skirmish.  I say,  doctor,  it’s 
all  I can  do  to  hold  him."  * # 

“ Why  do  you  torture  me  back  into  life?  I tell 
you  I have  no  desire  to  live.” 

“ For  several  reasons,”  said  the  surgeon,  quietly. 
“ One  is,  that  I don’t  choose  to  have-  you  Yankees 
sav  that  you  don’t  receive  proper  attention  within 
our  lines.  Another  is,  were  you  aware  that  this  cut 
across  your  upper  lip  is  likely  to  prove  rather  an 
awkward  affair  for  your  beauty  ? Did  you  ever  wear 
a mustache?  because  you’ll  have  to  now.  A curi- 
ous zigzag  scar;  I should  think  it  might  change 
the  whole  expression  of  your  face.  There ! are  you 
easy  now?  Benson,  lend  a hand  here  and  help 
lift  him  into  the  ambulance.  My  boy,”  he  added, 
in  a lower  tone,  as  he  softly  laid  the  wounded  man’s 
head  on  the  cushions,  “ I have  a son  about  your  age 
in  the  ranks ; I have  done  for  you  what  I would  fain 
have  some  charitable  soul  do  for  him,  were  he  in 
your  place ; and  I say  to  you  what  I would  say  to 
him,  don’t  forget  that  you  have  no  right  to  throw 
away  the  life  God  gave  you !” 

So  the  Confederate  surgeon  went  on  his  way. 

“ What  a delicious  breeze  there  is  from  the  At- 
lantic to-night  1” 

Harper  Talboys  was  sitting  on  the  long  hotel 
piazza  at  Newport,  smoking  an  evening  cigar  with 
the  dark-faced  fellow-traveler  who  had  come  in  the 
same  steamer  with  him  from  Cuba.  Mr.  Streighton 
did  not  reply,  but  then  he  was  not  a man  that  talked 
much  at  any  time,  and  Talboys  was  used  to  his 
grave  taciturnity. 

“ Lots  of  people  hero,  Jenkins  tells  me,  and  pretty 
girls  enough  to  drive  a fellow  distracted.  But  the 
belle  of  the  season  is  a young  widow,  Mrs.  Ches- 
ney.” 

“ Chesney  did  you  say?” 

“Ay,  the  widow  of  an  officer  who  fell  in  that 

unfortunate  affair  at , a year  ago.  A beauty 

and  an  heiress— now  there’s  a fine  chance  for  you 
and  me,  Streighton.  I just  saw  her  at  the  dinner- 
table,  and— I’ll  be  hanged  if  here  she  don’t  come 
now  on  horseback ! See  what  a sensation  she  makes 
among  those  young  fellows  on  the  steps ! By  Jove, 
what  a beauty !” 

Streighton  rose  deliberately  up  and  walked  for- 
ward a step  or  two,  leaning  back  against  a column 
of  the  piazza  to  get  a good  view  of  the  reigning 
beauty. 

Like  a shower  of  gold  the  fair  curls  floated  away 
from  under  the  black  plumes  of  her  riding-hat,  while 
the  liquid  blue  eyes  sparkled  with  healthful  exer- 
cise, and  the  color  on  her  cheek  was  deep  and  soft 
as  the  velvet  petal  of  a pomegranate  blossom  as  she 
roil?  up  to  the  hotel  steps  in  the  carmine  glow  of  the 
August  twilight. 

“Who  is  that  dark  gentleman  on  the  piazza?” 
she  asked,  looking  rather  earnestly  at  the  stranger. 

“A  new-comer,  I believe,”  replied  her  cavalier. 
“ Streighton,  I think  his  name  is,  from  Cuba.  Tako 
care,  Mrs.  Chesney:  it  is  never  safe  to  drop  your 
reins  like  that,  and  Selim  is  inclined  to  be  a little 

gay-” 

The  words  were  yet  trembling  on  his  tongue 
when  Selim  gave  a forward  spring.  Cecile  caught 
at  the  reins ; but  it  was  too  late,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment the  horse  was  checked  with  a firm  hand  like 
iron,  and  she  was  lifted  from  the  saddle  by  the  dark 
stranger. 

As  he  bowed  and  turned  away  she  laid  her  hand 
timidly  on  his  arm. 

“May  I not  know  whom  I am  to  thank?” 

“Mr.  Streighton  has  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
useful  to  you,  madam.” 

Cecile  was  used  to  the  adulation  of  the  male  sex ; 
but  there  was  something  in  that  olive  face,  with  its 
dark,  melancholy  eyes  and  heavy  mustache,  that 
made  her  breath  come  quicker  and  brought  the 
roses  back  to  her  blanched  cheek. 

All  that  evening  Streighton  watched  her  bright, 
innocent  vivacity  with  grave,  dreamy  eyes — watched 
her  girlish  happiness  and  unconscious  beauty,  while 
his  heart  ached  with  unspoken  pain. 

“ She  cares  little  enough  for  the  husband  who 
fell  in  battle,”  he  pondered.  “ I wonder  if  I could 
make  her  care  for  Charles  Streighton.  It  is  worth 
the  trial.  I love  her  in  spite  of  every  thing,  and  in 
spite  of  every  thing  she  shall  love  me !” 

Those  were  bright  days  at  the  sea-side — days  of 
golden  air  and  blue  quivering  sunlight,  with  silver 
shimmers  on  the  snowy  beach  and  pulses  of  liquid 
music  rolling  up  against  the  rocky  battlements  be- 
yond ; bright  days,  but  they  came  to  an  end,  like 
all  bright  things. 

“ Going  to-morrow,  Mr.  Streighton  ?” 

Her  lip  quivered  in  spite  of  her  resolute  effort  at 
self-control,  and  he  could  feel  the  tremble  of  the  lit- 
tle hand  that  lay  on  his  arm. 

“ Yes.” 


lie  trembled  now — she  saw  the  quiver  that  ran 
through  his  whole  frame. 

“Are  you  mine,  Cecile  ? mine  in  heart  and  soul  ? 
Love,  do  not  deceive  yourself  or  me,  tell  me  the 
truth.” 

“She  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  looked 
frankly  and  lovingly  into  his  white,  agonized  face. 

“Yours,  dearest!  yours  forever !” 

He  drew  her  close,  close  to  his  breast  with  a 
strong,  convulsive  sob. 

“Oh,  1113'  wife,  my  darling!  did  no  warning  im- 
pulse tell  you  that  it  was  your  husband  who  sough- 
the  priceless  gift  of  your  affection  ? Oh,  Cecile ! 
my  blue-eyed  dove,  I have  won  3'our  heart  at  last !” 

So  Cecile  Chesney  had  two  wedding  days — one 
for  her  hand,  the  other  for  her  heart. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Wuv  is  an  interesting  book  like  a toper's  nose?— Be- 
cause it  is  read  to  the  very  end. 

A week  filled  up  with  selfishness,  and  the  Sabbath 
stuffed  full  of  religious  exercises,  will  make  a good  Phari- 
see but  a poor  Christian. 


Nice  Distinction. — “I  sella  peppermints  on  Sunday,!* 
remarked  a good  old  lady,  who  kept  a candy  shop,  “ be-_ 
cause  they  carries  'em  to  church  aud  eats  ’em,  ami  keeps* 
awake  to  hear  the  sermou ; but  if  you  want  comfits  you 
must  come  week  days.  They're  secular  commodities.’’ 


“Pa,  do  storms  ever  make  malt  liquors  ?"  **  No,  child ; 
why  do  you  ask  ?"  “ Because  I heard  rna  tell  Jane  to 
bring  in  the  clothes,  for  a storm  was  brewing." 

Wanted  to  know  the  exact  length  of  a rope  used  when  a 
man  is  “tied  to  time.” 


At  a recent  exhibition  of  some  dissolving  views  in  Lincoln- 
shire ^ arrangement  was  made  with  the  musicians  in 
attendance  to  play  appropriate  music  for  the  scenes  repre- 
sented. The  order  of  the  music  was  arranged  according 
to  the  order  of  the  views ; but  by  some  means  or  other  the 
latter  were  transposed.  On  arriving  by  the  programme  to 
the  disarranged  scene  the  music  proceeded  in  the  order 
assigned,  and  played  “Home,  Sweet  Home,”  while  upon 
the  illuminated  canvas  glowed  a distinct  representation 
of  the  Model  Prison  at  Pentonville. 


An  Irish  lawyer,  of  the  Temple,  going  to  lunch,  left  his 
direction  in  the  key-hole  : “ Gone  to  the  Edinburgh  Castle, 
where  you  shall  find  me  ; and  if  you  can't  read  this,  carry 
it  to  the  stationer’s,  and  he  Bhall  read  it  for  you." 


Carlyle  says  that  each  man  carries  under  his  coat  a 
“ private  theatre,”  whereon  is  acted  a greater  drama  than 
is  ever  performed  on  the  mimic  stage,  beginning  and  end- 
ing in  eternity. 

In  the  gardens  of  a certain  nobleman's  country-house 
there  huppened  to  be  fixed  up  at  different  spots  painted 
boards  with  this  request : “Please  not  to  pluck  the  flowers 
without  leave !"  Some  wag  got  a paint-brush  and  added 
an  “ b"  to  the  last  word ! 


If  20  grains  make  a scruple,  how  many  will  make  a 
doubt?— If  7 days  make  one  week,  how  many  will  make 
one  strong? — If  51  yards  make  a pole,  how  many  will 
make  a Turk  ? — If  3 miles  make  a league,  how  many  will 
make  a confederacy? — If  4 quarters  make  a yard,  how 
many  will  make  a garden  ? 


Pictuuesqce. — It  is  indeed  a pretty  sight  in  the  coun- 
try to  see  a landed  proprietor  standing  under  his  own  ash 
smoking  a cigar. 

“If  you  can't  keep  awake,”  said  a parson  to  one  of-his 
hearers,  “ when  you  feel  drowsy,  why  don't  you  take  a 
pinch  of  snuff?"  “ I think,"  was  the  shrqwd  reply,  “the 
snuff  should  be  put  into  the  sermou.” 


In  the  course  of  a conversation  or  disquisition  on  Satan, 
Archbishop  Whately  once  startled  his  listeners  by  asking, 
“ If  the  devil  lost  his  tail,  where  should  he  go  to  And  a 
new  oner'  and  without  giving  much  time  for  reflection, 
replied,  “To  a gin  palace,  for  bad  spirits  are  retailed 
there." 


The  sea  is  of  the  Quaker  persuasion;  it  has  a broad 
brim. 


A country  girl,  coming  from  the  field,  told  by  her  poetic 
cousin  that  she  looked  as  fresh  as  a daisy  kissed  with  dew, 
said,  “ Well,  it  wasn't  any  fellow  by  that  uame,  but  it 
was  Steve  Jones  that  kissed  me.  I told  him  that  every 
one  in  town  would  find  it  out  1” 


Old  Cranky  says,  if  any  man  thinks  rebellion  a nice 
thing  let  him  get  married. 


Why  are  cobblers  eligible  for  medical  diplomas? — Be- 
cause they're  all  skilled  in  the  art  of  heeling. 


A man  bought  a horse  on  condition  that  he  should  pay 
half  down  aud  be  in  debt  for  the  remainder.  A short 
time  after,  the  seller  demanding  payment  of  the  balance, 
the  other  answered,  “ No;  it  was  agreed  that  I should  be 
in  your  debt  for  the  remainder;  how  can  that  be  if  I pay 
it?” 


Some  merchants  went  to  an  Eastern  sovereign,  and  ex- 
hibited for  sale  several  very  fine  horses.  The  king  ad- 
mired them,  and  bought  them;  he,  moreover,  gave  the 
merchants  a lac  of  rupees  to  purchase  more  horses  for 
him.  The  king  one  day,  in  a sportive  mauuer,  ordered 
the  vizier  to  make  out  a list  of  all  the  fools  in  his  do- 
minions. * He  did  so,  and  put  liis  Majesty's  uame  at  the 
head  of  them.  The  king  asked  why.  - He  replied,  “ Be- 
cause you  intrusted  a lac  of  rupees  to  men  you  don't 
know,  and  who  will  never  come  back."  “Ay,  but  sup- 
pose they  should  come  back  ?"  “Then  I shall  erase  your 
uame  and  insert  theirs.” 


A juryman,  kept  several  days  at  his  own  expense,  sent 
a friend  to  the  judge  to  complain  that  he  had  been  paid 
nothing  for  his  attendance.  “Oh,  tell  him,"  said  the 
witty  judge,  “that  if  ever  he  should  have  to  go  before  a 
jury  himself  he  will  get  one  for  nothing." 


A thin  old  man,  with  a rag-bag  in  his  hand,  was  pick- 
ing up  a number  of  small  pieces  of  whalebone  which  lay 
on  the  street.  The  deposit  was  of  such  a singular  nature 
that  we  asked  the  quaint-looking  gatherer  how  he  sup- 
posed they  came  there.  “ Don’t  know,”  he  replied,  in  a 
•squeaking  voice ; “ but  I 'spect  some  unfortunate  female 
was  wrecked  hereabout  somewhere." 


“Oh,  I am  so  sorry!” 

They  were  alone  in  the  moonlight  shadows  of  the 
garden,  while  the  merry  music  of  viol  and  flute 
streamed  from  the  brilliant  windows  of  the  house  be- 
yond, and  died  away  in  delicious  cadences  among 
the  moving  leaves. 

“Do  you  care,  Cecile ?” 

“Do  I care,  Charles?”  she  said,  reproachfully. 

“ Oh,  Cecile !’’  he  exclaimed,  turning  to  her  with 
an  almost  passionate  intensity  of  fervor,  “ is  it  pos- 
sible that  you  have  learned  to  love  me  at  last  ?” 

“At  last?”  she  repeated,  vaguely. 

“ Tell  me,  love,”  he  went  on,  “ could  you  feel  for 
me  what  a wife  should  feel  for  her  husband  ? Do 
\‘ou  love  me  in  very  truth,  Cecile  ?” 


A good  instance  of  absence  of  mind  was  an  editor  quot- 
ing from  a rival  paper  ohe  of  his  own  articles,  and  head- 
ing it  “Wretched  Attempt  at  Wit." 

“ Why,  Mr.  B said  a tall  youth  to  a little  person 

who  was  in  company  with  half  a dozen  huge  men,  “I 
protest  you  are  so  very  small  I did  not  see  you  before." 
“ Very  likely,"  replied  the  little  gentleman ; “I  am  like  a 
sixpence  among  six  copper  pennies— not  easily  perceived, 
but  worth  the  whole  of  them.” 


Jerrold  said  to  an  ardent  young  gentleman  who  burned 
with  a desire  to  see  himself  in  print,  "Be  advised  by  me, 
young  man  : don't  take  down  the  shutters  before  there  is 

something  in  the  wiqdow.”  

Wl»t  is  that  Vhfci  ii  'fiHlof  holeynd  yet  holds  water? 

UNI VMTY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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GENERAL  SHERMAN'S  ADVANCE-VIEW  OF  THE  MILITARY  COLLEGE  NEAR  MARIETTA,  GEOBGIA.-[Ski!1-ckh1>  by  Theodobb  R.  Davis.] 


GEN.  SHERMAN'S  ADVANCE. 

On  this  and  the  precedin';,  as  well  as  on  our  first 
page,  we  continue  our  illustrations  of  General 
Sherman's  great  campaign.  One  of  these,  on  page 
524,  represents  The  Fourth  Corps — General  How- 
ard’s— Crossing  the  Chattahoochee.  This 
corps  was  one  of  the  last  to  cross ; it  reached  the 
Atlanta  side  without  opposition,  taking  its  position 
in  the  centre  of  Sherman’s  lines  after  crossing  the 
river. 

Turner’s  Mill,  illustrated  on  the  same  page,  is 
on  Nickajack  Creek,  which  is  an  affluent  of  the 
Chattahoochee,  from  the  northern  side,  emptying 
into  that  river  a little  above  Sandtown.  It  was 
near  its  mouth  that  the  rebel  army  made  its  last 
stand  before  crossing  the  Chattahoochee.  The 
illustration  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  rural  rather 
than  its  military  feature. 

Another  pleasant  scene,  which  we  give  our  read- 
ers on  the  same  page,  is  that  representing  the  sol- 
diers engaged  in  setting  Fish-traps  in  the  Chatta- 
hoochee. 

On  this  page  we  give  a view  of  the  Military 
College  near  Marietta,  formerly  one  of  the  first  in 
the  South.  The  area,  as  seen  in  the  sketch,  is  filled 
with  rebel  prisoners. 

Another  illustration  on  this  page  represents  Col- 
onel Jim  Brown  low  with  a small  party  of  men 
in  Georgia  costume,  cussing  the  Chattahoochee  to 
capture  the  rebel  picket*.  The  expedition  was  a 
successful  on",  but  it  broke  up  the  friendly  com- 
munication which  had  li  cn  several  days  established 
between  the  pickets  across  the.  river.  This  was  be- 
fore Sherman  had  crossed.  The.  morning  after  the 
occurrence  notice  was  given  of  the  changed  situa- 
tion bv  a Reb  yelling  out  across  the  stream : 

“Hello,  Yank !’’ 

“ What  do  you  want,  Johnny?” 

“Can’t  talk  to  you  ’uus  any  more!” 

“How  is  that?” 


COLONEL  BROWNLOW  ON  A TICKET  HUNT.— [Sketched  jiy  Theodore  It.  Davis.] 


“ Orders  to  dry  up !” 

“What  for,  Johnny?" 

“ Oh ! Jim  Brownlow,  with  his  d— d"  Tennessee 
Yanks,  swam  over  upon  the  left  last  night,  and 
stormed  onr  rifle-pits  naked — captured  sixty  of  our 
boys,  and  made  ’em  swim  back  with  him.  We  ’uus 


have  got  to  keep  you  ’uns  on  your  side  of  the  river 
now.” 

More  interesting,  as  connected  with  later  and 
more  stirring  events,  is  the  illustration  given  on 
our  first  page  representing  General  Hooker  riding 
along  his  lines  oil  the  morning  after  the  great  bat- 


tle of  the  20th.  This  battle  was  very  severe.  The 
rebels,  by  their  own  account,  lost  over  5000  men, 
while  our  loss  was  less  than  one-third  of  that  num- 
ber. The  attack  was  made  by  the  enemy  shortly 
after  our  troops  had  crossed  Peach -tree  Creek. 
N kwton’s  division  of  Howard’s  corps  had  fom-.d 
lime  to  protect.  C.elf  by  a slight  rail-barricade. 
Hooker  was  attacked  while  yet  in  column,  his 
“family,”  as  he  calls  the  Twentieth  Corps,  getting 
into  order  almost  without  an  order.  The  heavi- 
est attack  fell  on  General  Williams’s  division. 
Ward’s  and  Butterfield’s  divisions  were  more, 
successful.  They  had  for  trophies  seven  reliel 
flags.  When  Hooker  rode  along  the  lines  the 
next  morning,  as  represented  in  the  sketch,  to 
greet  his  troops  and  to  congratulate  them  on  their 
success,  these  flags  Mere  all  brought  out  for  his  in- 
spection, the  men  being  engaged  in  burying  the 
rebel  dead  lying  thickly  around. 

We  also  give  on  this  page  portraits  of  General  A. 
S.  Williams  and  of  the  Into  General  Harker. 

Brigadier-General  Charles  G.  IIakker,  killed 
in  the  assault  on  Kenesaw,  June  27,  Mas  a native 
of  New  Jersey.  He  entered  West  Point  in  1854, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  entered  the  regula 
army  as  Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  of  the  Second 
Infantry  July  1,  1858.  He  Mas  made  First  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Ninth  May  14,  1861,  and  a Captain 
in  October  of  that  year.  He  entered  the  Mar  as 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Ohio  Volun- 
teers.in  the  fall  of  1861,  and  afterward  became  its 
Colonel.  He  participated  in  the  liattle  of  Shiloh 
and  the  siege  of  Corinth,  and  helped  chase  Bragg 
out  of  Kentucky,  being  then  in  command  of  a 
brigade.  His  brigade  joined  General  Rgseouans’s 
Army  of  the  Cumberland.  In  the  official  report  of 
the  battle  at  Stone  River  he  M’as  recommended  for 
promotion,  which  he  only  received  lust  April,  when 
ho  was  made  n Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers. 
He  was  under  Thomas  when  the  latter  made  his 
gallant  stand  at  Chicamauga. 
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CLARA’S  PLEDGE. 


“ You  are  not  in  earnest,  Clara  ?” 

“ I am — most  certainly  !” 

If  a slender-stemmed  wild  columbine,  drooping 
over  the  precipitous  ledge  of  some  woodland  rock, 
Were  to  take  unto  itself  the  attributes  of  humanity, 
you  might  fancy  it  transformed  into  such  a woman 
as  Clara  Meade— delicate  and  fragile,  with  blue, 
serious  eyes,  and  folds  of  chestnut  hair  knotted  low 
upon  her  neck. 

She  sat  by  the  open  window  watching  a tiny 
brown  bird  rock  on  the  branches  of  a blossoming 
linden  in  the  park  below,  while  the  yellow  sun- 
shine turned  her  hair  to  auburn  depths,  and  the 
roar  of  the  great  city  sounded  dimly  in  her  ear; 
and  Olive  Byington,  kneeling  at  her  side,  played 
with  the  rings  upon  her  white,  slim  fingers. 

“You  have  signed  the  pledge,  Clara?” 

“ Yes,  and  I mean  to  keep  it.’’ 

“ Oh  but,  Clara,  ” coaxed  the  little  brunette,  “ it 
don’t  say  you’re  not  to  wear  all  those  pretty  dresses 
you  have  already  made  up — it  says  only  you  are  not 
to  buy  any  thing  now  of  foreign  manufacture.” 

“ The  letter  of  the  pledge  may  intimate  some 
such  thing,  Olive.  I have  given  in  my  adhesion  to 
its  spirit.” 

“ I don’t  see  any  necessity  for  being  so  very  par- 
.ticular.” 

“ But  I do.  Oh,  Olive,  could  I have  the  heart  to 
wear  diamonds  and  laces  and  rainbow  silks  when  so 
many  lives  are  laid  down  without  a murmur?” 

“That  beautiful  crimson  silk!”  sighed  Olive, 
leaning  over  to  arrange  the  lustrous  folds  of  a su- 
perb evening  dress  that  lay  on  a divan  opposite. 
Clara  shuddered. 

“ Do  you  know  what  I fancied,  Olive,  the  night 
I wore  it  first,  and  the  news  came  from  the  Wilder- 
ness ?” 

“No;  what?” 

“I  imagined  there  was  blood  in  all  its  crimson 
shine ; I almost  looked  to  see  the  dark  drops  fall !” 

“Nonsense,  Clara,  you  are  so  fanciful.  And  the 
pearl  necklace  you  have  never  once  worn !” 

“ I could  not  wear  it,  dear ; it  would  be  like  clasp- 
ing round  my  neck  the  tears  of  widows  and  orphans 
who  have  given  up  their  best  and  bravest!” 

“But,  Clara,  this  is  all  a romantic  fantasy. 
What  good  do  you  suppose  it  will  do  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  for  you  to  lock  up  all  your  rich  dresses 
and  India  silks,  and  go  into  a nun's  costume  of  calico 
and  linsey-woolsey  ?” 

“Listen,  Olive!”  said  Clara,  softly,  while  the 
blue  light  in  her  eyes  seemed  to  glow  into  tremu- 
lous sapphires,  and  a faint  crimson  burned  on  either 
cheek — “ do  you  suppose  it  will  do  our  soldier-heroes 
no  good  to  know  that  we,  their  wives,  sisters,  daugh- 
ters, have  laid  aside  the  gaudy  trappings  that  drain 
away  the  country’s  wealth,  and  are  crushing  our 
petty  vanities  for  their  sakes  ? It  is  easy  to  give 
money,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  deny  ourselves 
these  daily  articles  of  luxury.  Can  not  we  make 
one  trifling  sacrifice  in  memory  of  those  who  have 
given  up  home,  and  comfort,  and  life  itself  for  us  ? 
Oh,  I am  sick  of  hearing  cashmere  shawls  rustle 
past  the  sombre  weeds  of  the  bereaved  ones ; I am 
tired  of  seeing  diamonds  shine  over  the  fresh  sod  of 
new-made  graves.  Is  it  meet  or  seemhr  that  we 
should  lavish  money  on  this  absurd  display  when 
Want  stalks  grimly'  in  our  midst,  and  the  soldier’s 
helpless  orphans  lack  their  daily  bread?” 

“ How  can  you  speak  of  such  dreadful  things?” 
said  Olive,  complainingly. 

“They  make  you  shudder  and  grow  pale,  do 
they,  the  mere  mention  of  them  ? What  must  it  be 
to  endure  them?” 

“I  am  sure  / am  not  to  blame  for  them,”  said 
Olive.  “/  didn't  make  the  war,  and  I don't  see 
how  it  will  help  matters  for  me  to  turn  myself  into 
u homespun  fright.” 

• Clara  sighed,  remembering  that  Olive  Byington 
was  the  representative  of  other  women  innumera- 
ble on  whom  argument  and  persuasion  were  alike 
waited. 

“But,  Clara,”  went  on  the  little  brunette,  trip- 
ping to  the  mirror  so  as  more  satisfactorily  to  adjust 
a $pa"rlet  geranium  that  had  fallen  from  her  glossy 
black  hair— “this  is  better  in  theory  than  practice. 
You  can’t  wear  calico  to  Mrs.  Eytinge’s  to-morrow 
night !” 

She  nodded  triumphantly  as  she  spoke. 

“Can’t  I?” 

“No  i” 

“You  Ml  see.” 

“Clara!  you  never  will  be  so  absurd — so  Quix- 
otic!” 

Clara  did  not  answer ; she  was  leaning  over  the 
roses  that  filled  the  balcony',  and  thinking  of  some- 
thing sweet,  yet  sad,  for  there  was  a smile  on  her 
lips  even  while  a crystal  drop  sparkled  through  her 
eyelashes. 


“All  aboard !"  shrieked  the  conductor.  There 
was  a rush  for  the  platform — a shower  of  sparks 
surging  up  from  the  grimy  smoke-stack  of  the  loco- 
motive, and  the  long  train  began  to  move. 

And  just  as  the  last  car  glided  slowly  past  the 
station  a tall  soldier  rushed  from  the  coffee-room, 
and  sprang  recklessly  on  board,  nearly  knocking 
over  the  two  or  three  loungers  who  were  setting 
the  ‘ ‘ Rules  and  Regulations”  of  the  Company  at  de- 
fiance by  riding  on  the  platform  in  the  teeth  of  law 
and  order. 

“Hallo!”  ejaculated  the  new-comer;  .“I  came 
within  one  of  being  left,  and  that  rascal  who  sells 
cigars  told  me  there  was  plenty  of  time.  Before 
I’ll  believe  the  perjured  villain  again — ! I beg  your 
pardon,  Sir;  I hope  my  head  wasn’t  harder  than 
your  metal  buttons,  for—  Why,  it’s  Walter  Viv- 
ian!” 


“Of  course  it  is,”  said  Captain  Vivian,  coolly; 
“and  if  you’d  been  just  a whit  less  lucky  in  catch- 
ing the  car-guards,  you  would  have  been  the  lato 
Private  Byington.” 

“Well,  you  see  I’m  pretty  well  used  to  hair- 
breadth escapes,  ” said  Byington,  laughing.  ‘ ‘ Have 
a cigar?  No?  Perhaps  you  are  right.  I don’t 
myself  think  they  ever  saw  the  shores  of  Havana. 
Are  you  homeward-l^upd?]^  j " a j £ • 


I “ For  a day  or  two — yes.  ” 

“So  am  I.  I just  ran  down  to  Philadelphia  this 
morning  on  some  regimental  business  for  the  Col- 
onel, and  I’m  hurrying  back  to  dance  the  German 
with  Kate  Eytinge  to-night.  Are  you  going? — 
though  of  course  you  are.” 

“ I thought  of  it.  How  are  the  ladies  in  Gram- 
ercy  Park  ? Y our  sister  is  well  ? ” 

“Olive?  Yes.  Quite  well  enough  to  torment 
me  out  of  my  life  with  her  Central  Park  parties, 
and  her  receptions,  and  ten  thousand  other  absurd 
ideas.” 

“ And  your  cousin,  Miss  Meade.” 

“ All  right.  They’ve  got  the  house  full  of  mil- 
liners and  dress-makers,  getting  ’em  up  for  Sarato- 
ga or  Newport,  or  some  such  folly.  What  a lot  of 
money  it  does  take  to  rig  a woman  up,  to  be  sure ! 
Talk  about  the  country’s  being  poor ! I should  like 
Uncle  Abe  to  look  over  Olive’s  bills  this  summer. 
I guess  I’ll  inclose  ’em  to  him,  marked  ‘ Private  and 
Confidential !’  ” 

And  Martin  Byington  burst  into  a laugh  that 
fairly  shook  the  platform. 

Captain  Vivian’s  face  grew  grave — almost  stern. 

“ I thought  the  ladies  of  New  York  had  bound 
themselves  by  a pledge,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
to  put  down  this  reckless  tide  of  extravagance.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  gammon,”  said  Martin,  trim- 
ming off  the  end  of  a fresh  cigar  with  his  pen-knife. 

“Really  these  weeds  aren’t  so  bad,  considering 
the  deceiving  wretch  I bought  ’em  of.  It’s  all  talk, 
that  pledge — nobody’s  going  to  pay  any  attention 
to  it.  Why,  our  girls  were  out  shopping  yester- 
day, and  I wish  you  could  have  seen  the  silks  and 
muslins  and  lace  shawls  that  were  sent  home.” 

“ So,”  muttered  Captain  Vivian  beneath  his  dark 
mustache,  “they  are  not  willing  even  to  abridge 
one  of  their  useless  vanities  for  our  sakes.” 

“ Oh  well,  women  will  be  women,  you  know, 
Walter,”  said  Byington.  “They  don’t  amount  to 
much  excep*  to  look  pretty  and  be  made  pets  of. 
There’s  not  one  of  ’em  has  a soul  above  point  lace 
and  ear-rings.” 

Captain  Vivian  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  far- 
off  hills  gliding  past  as  in  a dream. 

“I  had  thought  better  of  them,”  he  pondered. 
“I  had  hoped  the  dawn  of  a new  redemption  was 
at  hand.  If  they  could  have  stood  beside  me  on 
that  bloody  field  in  the  Wilderness — if  they  could 
follow  the  fatal  footprints  of  Death  along  the  aisles 
of  those  rudely-constructed  hospitals,  where  lives 
died  out  as  swift  • and  suddenly  as  I have  seen 
fire-flies  vanish  in  tinnier  glens,  they  might  per- 
haps learn  a lesson  which  would  endure  always. 
These  women — how  ittle  idea  they  have  of  the 
strength  that  lies  within  their  frail  hands ! And 
she  is  like  the  rest.  I would  rather  Martin  Bying- 
ton had  stabbed  me  than  spoken  those  words.” 

And  Byington,  innocently  smoking  his  cigar  on 
the  platform  of  the  lightning  train,  marveled  at  the 
shadow  that  lay  upon  the  Captain’s  stern,  set  face. 

Kate  Eytinge  was  “ receiving”  in  sky-blue  silk 
and  sapphires — “ receiving”  the  gay  world  of  her 
acquaintance  as  joyously  as  if  no  pall  stretched  its 
black  darkness  over  the  country’s  horizon.  And 
Captain  Vivian  stood  in  the  recess  of  a superb  bay- 
window  whose  blossomed  myrtles  made  a sort  of 
green  wall  to  exclude  the  crowd  beyond,  and  sur- 
veyed the  swaying  multitude  with  a bitter  curve  to 
his  lip. 

“ This  looks  like  keeping  the  pledge,”  he  said, 
scornfully,  as  Byington  came  up  to  look  for  a 
dropped  fan. 

“ I told  you  so,  ” said  the  young  man,  shrugging 
his  shoulders. 

Captain  Vivian  looked  toward  the  door— he  was 
tall  enough  to  insure  a pretty  favorable  prospect — 
as  Olive  Byington  floated  in,  the  rich  folds  of  her 
maize-cokired  silk  rippling  over  the  carpet  like  sun- 
shine, whde  the  point-lace  shawl  that  drooped  from 
her  perfectly  moulded  shoulders  was  clasped  with 
the  golden  sparkle  of  a superb  Oriental  topaz. 

Walter  Vivian  gave  but  one  glance,  and  then 
turned  away  with  a feeling  very  like  disgust  at  his 
heart. 

Suddenly  a familiar  appellation  struck  on  his  ear. 
sending  the  hot  blood  in  a torrent  to  his  sunburnt 
forehead. 

“ It  is  Clara  Meade,  with  Miss  Byington.  But 
what  is  she  wearing  ? Pale-blue  silk  ?”  1 

“No;  it  looks  like  grenadine,  and  yet  it  isn’t. 
What  can  it  be?  India  crape?” 

“ Fiddlestick !”  said  plain  Mrs.  Mandeville. 
“Don’t  you  see  it’s  blue  calico,  with  a little  white 
check  all  over  it?  Now  that's  what  I call  good 
common  sense.” 

The  beau  monde,  gorgeous  in  moird  antique  and 
shimmering  glac6,  stood  appalled  and  silent  as  Clara 
Meade  quietly  moved  up  the  long  room  on  her  fa- 
ther’s arm.  Calico!  And  at  a full-dress  recep- 
tion ! Why,  who  ever  heard  of  such  a tiling  ? 

And  then  came  a murmur  of  scarcely-repressed 
admiration— a spontaneous  tribute  of  applause  to 
the  girl’s  simple  beauty.  Clara  Meade  had  tri- 
umphed over  Mrs.  Grundy,  Madam  Greenback, 
and  Company. 

For  she  looked  strangely  lovely  in  the  pale-blue 
dress,  with  its  delicate  edging  of  lace  at  throat  and 
wrists,  and  the  creamy  water-lily  twisted  in  her 
shining  brown  curls,  a dream  of  the  Lotus  Isles. 
No  jewel  sparkled  on  her  breast,  only  a knot  of 
waxen  lily-buds;  yet  all  the  pearls  of  the  East 
could  not  have  improved  that  spray  of  graceful 
buds. 

“ Calico,  eh  ?”  laughed  Kate  Eytinge,  archly  sur- 
veying her  friend.  “ I see  you  have  enrolled  your 
name  on  the  Pledge.” 

“I  have,”  said  Clara,  calmly;  “ and  I intend  to 
obserye  its  regulations.” 

As  she  turned  away  her  hand  was  drawn  lightly 
within  an  arm  that  trembled  slightly  in  its  Hercu- 
lean strength.  She  looked  up,  with  a sudden  blush, 
through  which  there  glowed  the  sunbeam  of  a radi- 
ant smile. 

“Captain  Vivian !” 

“Clara,  pardon  me;  but  I have  only  this  even- 
ing to  stay  with  you,  and  I have  so  much  to  say.” 

Martin  Byington  would  not  have  thought  the 
young  officer’s  eye  stern  could  he  have  seen  the 
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tender  brightness  that  illumines  the  dark  irids  now. 
And  Clara's  glance  fell  beneath  it,  as  you  some- 
times shrink  from  the  welcome  intensity  of  the 
gentlest  sunshine. 

“ I scarcely  know  how  to  thank  you  for  this,”  he . 
said,  inclining  his  head  toward  the  folds  of  her  azure 
dress;  “ but  it  is  a surety  to  me  that  your  heart  is  in 
our  cause.  It  has  given  me  new  hope  and  strength, 
Clara.” 

He  stooped  to  pick  up  the  bunch  of  lily-buds  that 
had  fallen  from  her  bosom. 

“ I should  like  to  keep  these,  Clara.” 

“ Keep  them,  Captain  Vivian.” 

He  gave  them  back  to  her  silently.  She  looked 
up  in  timid  surprise,  half  fearing  that  she  had  un- 
wittingly offended  him. 

“ I don’t  want  them,  unless  you  will  give  me 
something  else  with  them,  Clara.” 

“ Something  else?”  she  repeated,  woiuleringly. 

“ Your  heart,  dearest !” 

She  looked  downward,  rosy  as  an  eglantine,  and 
then  gathered  up  the  cream-tinted  buds  and  laid 
them  gently  in  his  hand. 

So  Walter  Vivian  proposed  and  was  accepted, 
and  the  moving  crowd  of  fashionables  around  him 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  was  going  on. 
And  Clara  is  to  be  married  in  the  identical  blue 
calico  dress — at  least  so  Captain  Vivian  decrees  it, 
and  husbands-elect  generally  get  their  own  way  in 
such  matters.  And  the  trousseau,  greatly  to  Olive 
Byington’s  horror,  is  to  be  of  “ domestic  manufac- 
ture” throughout. 

“ It  will  oe  so  outre, ” sighed  Olive ; “and  yet — 

I don’t  know — if  signing  the  Pledge  would  get  me 
half  such  a splendid  husband  as  Clara  has  won  I’d 
go  into  calico  for  the  rest  of  my  days !” 


A MADMAN’S  END. 

A very  dear  friend  who  was  passing  ‘through 
Hindlesham  by  the  night-express  wrote  to  ask  me 
to  meet  her  at  the  station.  Now  my  correspond- 
ent was  not  aware  that  that  particular  train  did  not 
stop  at  Hindlesham,  and  it  was  too  late,  on  the  very 
day  of  her  passing  when  I received  her  letter,  to  rec- 
tify her  mistake.  For  all  that  day,  however,  I could 
not  get  the  night-express  out  of  my  head ; it  haunt- 
ed me  the  whole  day  long ; mixed  itself  up  in  the 
most  perplexing  manner  with  the  very  important 
case  of  Regina  and  Higginbotham,  upon  which  I 
was  then  engaged,  and  finally  scattered  all  thoughts 
of  work  to  the  winds.  This  being  the  case,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  I should  find  myself,  at  about 
eleven  p.m.,  at  the  Abbey  Bridge. 

The  night,  I remember,  was  dark,  though  not  so 
dark  but  that  I could  distinguish  the  outline  of  the 
trees  apd  the  tall,  gaunt  telegraph-posts,  filing  sin- 
gly like  spectres  through  the  gloom.  It  was  the 
darkness,  in  fact,  of  a summer-night. 

Leaning  upon  the  low  stone-wall,  which  at  that 
part  separates  the  path  from  the  railway,  I had 
— in  harmony  with  the  sweet  tranquillity  of  the 
night — fallen  into  a very  pleasant  reverie,  in  which 
the  young  lady  then  approaching  in  the  night-ex- 
press was  not  the  least  conspicuous  feature,  when 
I was  somewhat  astonished  by  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps upon  the  bridge.  This  was,  I knew,  an  un- 
usual circumstance  at  that  time  of  night,  and  I 
waited  with  some  curiosity  to  see  who  the  lato  trav- 
eler might  be.  As  I turned  my  head  to  listen  the 
footsteps  ceased,  but  only  for  a moment.  When 
they  broke  upon  my  ear  again,  however,  I fancied 
that  they  were  accompanied  by  a sound  as  of  some- 
thing being  dragged  over  the  loose  cinders  of  tho 
bridge.  “ It  is  some  plate-layer,  ” I said  to  myself, 

“ returning  late  from  work,  or  who  possibly  has  been 
dispatched  to  attend  to  some  necessary  repair  upon 
the  line and  I fell  back  again,  not  reluctantly,  to 
the  interrupted  reverie,  with  the  thousand  pleasant 
thoughts  which  grouped  themselves  round  the  cen- 
tral figure— the  young  passenger  of  the  night-ex- 
press. A very  pleasant  dream  it  was,  which,  float- 
ing there  as  an  indistinct,  undefined  melody  in  my 
young  mind,  has  proved,  thank  Heaven,  to  have 
been  the  prelude  to  a fuller  harmony— the  key-note 
of  a more  perfect  joy. 

I can  i\ot  say  how  long  I hod  been  thus  pleasant- 
ly occupied;  I suppose,  from  what  afterward  oc- 
curred, that  it  could  not  have  been  for  any  length 
of  time.  All  that  I remember  is,  that  in  one  in- 
stant, without  warning,  without  preparation  of  any 
sort,  all  the  blood  in  my  body  was  turned  to  sudden 
ice. 

“ Get  over  the  wall,  Sir — get  over  the  wall,”  said 
a voice  in  my  very  ear,  “and  you’ll  have  a better 
view.  By  the  Lord  Harry,  Sir,  it’ll  be  a sensation 
header.  Real  water,  and,  by  jingo,  real  rocks.  Ha, 
ha ! Come  along,  come  along,  or  we  shall  miss  U- 
The  Colleen  Bawn ’s  a joke  to  it.  Do  you  hear, 
Sir  ? It  ’ll  beat  the  Peep  o’  Day  Boy  to  fits — ha, 
ha!  fits — fits.” 

I was  almost  paralyzed  with  hprror.  Having 
heard  no  footstep,  and  wrapped  in  the  dreamy  cloud- 
land  of  my  speculation,  the  voice  broke  upon  me  as 
though  the  dead  had  spoken.  Tho  full  horror  of 
the  situation,  however,  did  not  burst  upon  my  mind  , 
at  once.  A glance,  indeed,  was  sufficient  to  shovj 
me  that  a madman#was  before  me — a madman  who, 
as  I gathered  from  his  incoherent  words,  had  doomed 
the  coming  train  (with  what  intensity  I felt  then 
that  it  was  freighted  with  all  that  I held  dear  on 
earth !)  to  a fate  too  terrible  to  think  of.  The  dia- 
bolical ingenuity  which  he  had  employed,  however, 
for  his  purpose  was  happily  then  unknown  to  me ; 
had  I seen  that,  I should  have  almost  despaired. 

For  one  moment  I doubted  how  to  act ; for  one 
moment  my  thoughts  failed  to  suggest  any  course 
of  action,  in  the  next  I had  formed  an  indefinite 
plan. 

“Well,”  I said,  turning  so  as  to  face  the  man, 

“ but  how  are  you  going  to  do  it?” 

“Ha,  ha!  do  it!”  ho  replied;  “come  and  see, 
come  and  see.  But  I say,”  he  went  on,  a moment- 
ary flash  of  suspicion  coming  across  his  mind,  “you 
won't  — won’t  tell  any  body,  will  you?”  and  he 
peered  into  my  face  with  a madman’s  cunning. 

“Pooh!  tell  any  body!”  1 said,  endeavoring  to 
force  a laugh ; “ who’d  tell  such  a joke  as  tbat?_  I 
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wouldn’t  whisper  it ; that  is,  if  you’ll  let  me  see 
how  the  scenery’s  managed ; where  the  trap  is,  you 
know,  eh!” 

“Oh,  the  trap,” he  replied,  with  a momentary 
recurrence  of  suspicion;  “it’s  behind  the  scenes, 
you  know ;”  and  he  laughed  again,  a hollow  maniac 
laugh,  which  made  night  hideous. 

I was  over  the  wall  by  this  time,  and  we  were 
walking  together  toward  the  bridge.  A very  few 
yards  brought  us  to  the  spot  where  the  wretched 
man  had  been  at  work.  Ay ! there  it  was,  as  I 
dreaded : a heavy  balk  of  timber  bound  fast  upon 
the  rail  with  cord — bound  with  an  intricacy  and 
cunning  which  a madman  only  would  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  use.  How  my  heart  sank  within 
me  as  I saw  it,  for  I knew  that  the  night-express 
might  reach  the  spot  at  any  moment : I knew  tlu»t 
it  was  at  that  instant  hurrying  on  its  way  to  meet 
the  hideous  fate  which  this  wretched  man  had  pre- 
pared for  it,  and  the  thought  almost  deprived  me  of 
the  power  of  action.  To  use  force,  I had  sense 
enough  to  know,  would  be  dangerous,  for  a glance 
showed  me  that  the  madman  was  a strongly-built, 
powerful  man,  and  I was  aware  that  any  madman 
is  terrible  in  his  strength.  At  this  moment  an  ex- 
pedient occurred  to  me  which  afforded  some  hope. 

“ Good  Heavens!”  I said  to  the  man,  “you’ve 
put  the  trap  on  the  w’rong  line.  You’ll  spoil  all. 
Quick ! off  with  it — it’s  all  wrong — wrong,”  I al- 
most shouted  in  my  anxiety. 

To  my  inexpressible  relief  the  madman  seized 
the  idea.  Once  possessed  with  it,  he  was  down 
upon  his  hands  and  knees  in  an  instant,  endeavor- 
ing to  carry  my  suggestion  into  effect. 

With  what  terrible  anxiety  I watched  the  cord 
unwound ! How  slowly  the  coils  loosened  beneath 
tho  fingers  of  the  wretched  man,  eager  and  anxious 
as  he  was ! How  I trembled  as  now  and  then  a 
knot  or  intricacy  of  the  cqjd  impeded  the  work ! 
How  my  heart  ceased  its  pulsation,  as  ever  and 
anon  he  would  pause  in  his  work  to  laugh  a horrid 
laugh,  and  mutter  inarticulately  about  a “jolly 
header !”  But  the  wretched  man  .was  earnest  in  the 
task;  “Spoil  all,  spoil  all,”  he  continued  to  mutter; 
“of  course  it  would;  why,  one  would  think  I was 
mad  not  to  have  seen  that !”  and  then  he  fell  again 
eagerly  to  the  removal  of  the  obstruction. 

And  all  this  time  I listened  with  an  intensity 
which  I can  not  describe  for  any  evidence  of  the 
coming  train ; but  still  no  sound  broke  the  stillness 
of  the  summer-night  to  tell  of  its  approach.  I 
heard  the  river  fretting  in  its  narrow  channel  eighty 
feet  below.  The  distant  chime  of  Hindlesham 
Church  clock  was  borne  to  my  ear  faintly  on  the 
breeze,  as  it  struck  the  quarter  past  the  hour — the 
quarter  past ! then  the  express  was  due ! I started ; 
the  madman  even  started  to  his  feet,  when  the  long 
whoop  of  an  owl  broke  shrill  and  loud  upon  the 
startled  ear  of  night ; but  still  no  sign  of  the  night- 
express. 

I began  to  breathe  more  freely  as  I urged  him  to 
his  work.  All  might  be  well  yet,  I thought ; when 
hark ! the  shudder  in  the  air,  the  weird  whisper  in 
the  trees,  the  thousand  signs  I knew  so  well,  and 
the  quick  pulsation  of  the  coming  train  reached  my 
ear. 

“Quick,  quick!”  I said,  bending  over  the  mad- 
man at  his  work — “quick,  we  shall  miss  it  all;” 
but  he  laughed  loud  at  my  anxiety.  He,  too,  had 
heard  the  train.  “Hurrah!”  he  shouted,  “she’s 
coming— coming,  the  fiery  devil’s  coming;  and  now 
on  to  the  bridge — on  to  the  bridge  to  see  the  head- 
er!”  and  the  poor  maniac  left  his  work  unfinished, 
and  hastened  on  to  the  centre  of  the  Abbey  Bridge. 

To  seize  the  block  of  wood  was  with  me  the 
work  of  an  instant,  and,  to  my  inexpressible  relief, 

I found  it  loose.  I was  not  one  moment  too  soon. 
Before  I could  remove  the  ponderous  timber,  indeed, 
the  buffer  of  the  engine  caught  it  from  my  hand, 
and  hurled  it  far  into  the  night. 

And  not  it  alone!  High  above  the  noise  and 
brattle  of  the  passing  train  I could  distinguish  the 
death-shriek  of  the  poor  maniac. 

The  fate  which  he  in  his  madness  had  destined 
for  the  night-express  had  met  him  on  the  Abbey 
Bridge. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A Card. — Owing  to  the  enormons  advance 
in  the  prices  not  only  of  the  precious  metals,  but  of  every 
other  commodity,  1 find  it  impossible  to  continue  longer 
the  sale  of  my  Pens  at  old  rates.  This  1 regret  exceed- 
ingly, as  I had  hoped  to  continue  without  change ; but, 
having  to  buy  gold  at  the  present  fabulous  prices,  this  is 
no  longer  possible. 

My  friends  and  the  public  will  give  me  credit,  however, 
for  having  struggled  long  and  hard  against  the  universal 
pressure  to  depreciate  the  Government  credit  and  curren- 
cy. The  advance  now  made  is  not  enough  to  cover  me, 
with  gold  at  present  rates ; Bliould  it  remain  where  it  is, 
or  go  still  higher,  a further  rise  in  prices  must  be  made. 
In  any  case,  however,  I intend,  as  heretofore,  to  sell  s 
better  article  for  less  money  than  it  can  bo  bought  for  else- 
where. 

A circular,  with  engravings  of  all  the  sizes,  styles,  and 
present  prices,  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  letter  postage. 
Address  A.  MORTON, 

July  11. 1864.  No.  25  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

Soldiers  Visiting  New  York, 

Should  call  at  the  American  Badge  Manufactory,  15 
John  St.,  to  see  the  New  Corps  Badges  for  4th,  9th,  10  th, 
14th,  ISth,  and  20th  Army  Corps,  Silver  $1  50  each.  Ev- 
ery description  of  Badge  constantly  on  hand.  Grant 
Badges  50  cents  each;  $45  00  per  gross. 

R.  KEITH  & CO.,  15  John  St,  N.  Y., 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Badges,  Jewelry,  Gold 
Pens  and  Cases,  &c. 

“The  West  Indian  Hair 
Curler.” 

Warranted  to  curl  the  most  straight  and  stiff  hair,  on 
the  first  application,  into  short  ringlets  or  waving  mass- 
ive cnrls.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1  00.  Ad- 
dress . | U WALD  GILBERT  LYON, 

U r | g | fva  I S&l,  New  York  Post  0*ce. 
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J.  H.  Winslow  & Co. 

THE  GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY  EVER  OFFERED 
TO  SECURE  GOOD  JEWELRY  AT 
LOW  PRICES. 


100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  GOLD 
PENS,  BRACELETS,  LOCKETS,  RINGS,  GENT’S 
PINS,  SLEEVE  BUTTONS,  STUDS,  ETC., 

Worth  $500,000, 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each , without  regard  to 
value , and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you  are 
to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  what  you  cau  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our-  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particulars ; also 
terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  Regiment  and 
Town  in  the  Country. 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


New  Army  Badges. 

S.  M.  WARD  & CO, 

208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

100,000  Watches,  Chains,  Lockets,  Gold  Pens  and  Pen- 
cils, Rings,  Pins,  &c.,  to  be  sold  for  $1  each,  without  re- 
gard to  choice,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what 
you  are  to  get,  and  not  to  be  kept  unless  you  are  perfectly 
satisfied.  One  certificate,  telling  you  what  you  can  have 
will  be  sent  for  25  cents ; five  for  $1 ; eleven  for  $2 ; thir- 
ty for  $5.  Also  1 lead-Quarters  for  Army  Badges.  We  will 
send  as  sample,  on  the  receipt  of  $1,  together  with  our 
wholesale  illustrated  circular,  a Solid  Silver  Shield 
(pure  coin),  or  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  Oth,  6th,  12th,  or  20th  Army 
Corps  Badge,  with  your  Name,  Regt.,  and  Co.,  handsome- 
ly engraved  thereon.  And  for  $1  50,  we  will  send  either  a 
New  Artillery  or  Battery  Pin,  Engineer,  Cavalry,  Ponton- 
nler,  or  the  4th,  Oth,  10th,  14th,  18th,  19th,  or  23d  Army 
Corps  Pin. 


Old  Eyes  Made  New. 

A pamphlet  directing  how  tb  speedily'  restore  sight 
and  give  tip  spectacles,  without  aid  of  doctor  or  medicine.  * 
Sent  by  mail,  free,  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Address  _ 

E.  B.  FOOTE,  M.D., 

1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


Portable  Printing  Offices, 

For  the  Army  and  Navy  j 

Hospitals,  Merchants, 

Druggists,  and  all  who 
wish  to  print  neatly,  , 
cheaply,  and  expeditious- 
ly.  Circular  sent  free. 

Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c.,  . 
six  cents.  Adams  Press 
Co.,  No.  26  Aun  St.,  N.  Y., 
and  35  Lincoln  St.,  Boston.  W 


Campaign  Medals  of  Lincoln  and  Fremont.  Price  25 
cts.  each.  'Liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  Agents  wanted. 
Address  Forrest  & Co.,  Box  15,  No.  942  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Dandruff 

Can  be  killed  by  the  use  of  Burnett's  Cocoaine , and  so 
can  irritation  of  the  scalp. 


If  you  Play  the  Piano  Forte 

Don’t  fail  to  have  a copy  of  the  “Home  Circle.”  Choice 
Instrumental  Music;  2 vols.  The  “Silver  Chord,"  Pop- 
ular Songs,  Ballads,  &c.  The  “Shower  of  Pearls,’*  Fa- 
vorite Vocal  Duets  witli  Piano  Accompaniments.  “Op- 
eratic Pearls,"  Gems  from  Operas.  One  or  all.  Price  of 
each,  Cloth,  $3  00;  plain,  $2  50;  Foil  gilt,  $4  00.  By 
mall,  post-pnid,  on  receipt  of  price.  OLIVER  DITSON 
& CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


Certificate  of 
Twenty-Eight  Years’ 
USE. 


The  Great  Inside  Route  for  ] 

BOSTON. 

Stoningtop  Steamboat  Line, 

Via  Groton  and  Providence. 

THE  OLDEST  1 

THE  QUICKEST! 

THE  SAFEST! 

THE  MOST  DIRECT! 

Avoiding-  ' Point  Judith." 

The  Magnificent  Steamer 

“ COMMONWEALTH,” 

Capt.  J.  W.  Williams, 

On  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 

The  Elegant  Steamer. 

"PLYMOUTH  ROCK,” 

Capt  J.  C.  Geer, 

On  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
at  Five  O’clock  P.  M. 

BY"  These  boats  start  from  Pier  No.  18,  North  River 
(foot  of  Cortlnndt  Street),  ami  are  acknowledged  by  all  ex- 
perienced travellers  to  be  among  the  largest,  strongest, 
most  comfortable,  and  best  that  have  ever  run  in  Ameri- 
can waters.  In  summer  and  winter,  in  storm  and  calm, 
the  “ Common  wealth’1- and  “Plymouth  Rock”  invariably 
make  the  passage.  , 

Sumptuous  suppers  and  luxuriously  furnished  state- 
rooms are  marked  features  of  these  11  floating  palaces." 

Sure  Connections 

made  with  Newport,  the  Watering  Places  on  the  North  and 
South  shores  in  Massachusetts,  the  Great  Eastern  routes 
for  Maine,  and  for  the  White  Mountains. 

Berths  and  State-Rooms  may  be  secured  at  Hamden’s 
Express  Office,  74  Broadway,  and 

No.  115  WEST  Street,  New  York, 

76  WASHINGTON  Street,  Boston, 

M.  R.  SIMONS,  Agent, 

Merchants’  Navigation  and  Transportation  Co. 

Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company, 

No.  31  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Opposite  the  Post-Office. 

CASH  CAPITAL  AND  ACCUMULATION  OVER 

$1,700,000. 

The  triennial  divideno  of  profits  of  this  company  has 
resulted  in  a bonus  or  addition  to  the  policy  of  more  than 
50  per  cent,  on  the  whole  premium  paid. 

The  dividends  are  paid  in  the  life-time  of  the  assured, 
thus  aiding  them  to  pay  future  premiums. 

POLICIES  are  made  incontestable  after  five  years  from 
date,  for  or  on  account  of  errors,  omissions,  and  misstate- 
ments in  the  application,  except  as  to  age. 

ANNUITIES  are  granted  on  favorable  terms. 

HENRY  STOKES,  President. 

C.  Y.  Wkmple,  Secretary. 

J.  L.  Hat.sey,  Ass’t  Sec. 

S.  N.  Steubins,  Actuary. 


LADIES’  LETTER. 

Five  Anatomical  Engravings. 

Has  information  never  before  published. 

Sent  free,  in  a sealed  envelope  for  10  cents. 

Address  B ox  4652.  New  York  Post-Office. 


MAP  of  RICHMOND 

And  surrounding  country,  Bhowing 

REBEL  FORTIFICATIONS. 

Price  50  cents.  D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  Publisher,  192 
Broadway.  Copies  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

AH  Commimicafisns 

For  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  Dermatologist,  49  Bond  St,,  N. 
Y.,  must  be  sent  to  24}  Winter  St.,  Boston,  until  Sept. 
5th,  after  that  time  to  be  directed  to  his  permanent  office, 
49  Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 


Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  3Sx51.  Price  $3500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


Shults’  Onguent,  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  post- 
paid, for  50  cents.  Address  C.  F.  SHULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y 


Proposals  for  Loan. 

Treasury  Department,  July  25,  1864. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  subscriptions  will  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  the  several 
Assistant  Treasurers  and  designated  Depositaries,  and  by 
the  National  Banks  designated  and  qualified  as  Deposita- 
ries and  Financial  Agents,  for  Treasury  Notes  payable 
three  years  from  August  15, 1864,  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent  per  annum,  with 
eemi-annual  coupons  attached,  payable  in  lawful  money. 

These  notes  will  be  convertible,  at  the  option  of  the 
holder  at  maturity,  into  six-per  cent  gold-bearing  bonds, 
redeemable  after  five  and  payable  twenty  years  from  Au- 
gust 15,  1867. 

The  Notes  will  be  issued  In  denominations  of  fifty,  one 
hundred,  five  hundred,  one  thousand,  and  five  thousand 
dollars,  and  will  be  issued  in  blank,  or  payable  to  order, 
as  may  be  directed  by  the  subscribers. 

All  subscriptions  must  be  tor  fifty  dollars,  or  some  mul- 
• tiple  of  fifty  dollars.  • 

Duplicate  certificates  will  be  issued  for  all  deposits. 
The  party  depositing  must  endorse  upon  the  original  cer- 
tificate the  denomination  of  notes  requved,  and  whether 
they  are  to  be  issued  in  blank  or  payr  .e  to  order.  When 
so  endorsed  it  must  he  left  with  the  officer  receiving  the 
deposit,  to  be  forwarded  to  this  Department 

The  notes  will  be  transmitted  to  the  owners  free  of 
transportation  charges  as  soon  after  the  receipt  of  the 
original  Certificates  of  Deposit  as  they  can  be  prepared. 

Interest  will  be  allowed  to  August  15  on  all  deposits 
made  prior  to  that  date,  and  will  be  paid  by  the  Depart- 
ment upon  receipt  of  the  original-certificates. 

As  the  notes  draw  interest  from  August  15,  persons 
making  deposits  subsequent  to  that  date  must  pay  the 
interest  accrued  from  date  of  note  to  date  of  deposit 

Parties  depositing  twenty -five  thousand  dollars  and  up- 
ward for  these  notes  at  any  one  time  will  be  allowed  a 
commission  of  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent,  which  will  be 
paid  by  this  Department  upon  the  receipt  of  a bill  for  the 
amount,  certified  to  by  the  officer  with  whom  the  deposit 
was  made.  No  deductions  for  commissions  must  be  made 
fiom  the  deposits. 

Officers  receiving  de.  osits  will  see  that  the  proper  en- 
dorsements are  made  ui>on  the  original  certificates. 

All  officers  authorized  to  receive  deposits  are  requested 
to  give  to  applicants  all  desired  information,  and  afford 
every  facility  for  making  subscriptions. 

W.  P.  FESSENDEN, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  the 

Assistant  Treasurer  or  the  United  States,  corner  of 

Wall  and  Nassau  Streets. 

First  National  Bank  of  New  York,  No.  4 Wall  Street 
Second  National  Bank  of  New  York,  23d  St.  & Broadway. 
Third  National  Bank  of  New  York,  5 Nassau  St 
Fourth  National  Bank  of  New  York,  27  and  29  Pine  St 
Fifth  National  Bank  of  New  York,  338  Third  Avenue. . 
Sixth  National  Bank  of  New  York,  Oth  Av.  and  Broadway. 
Eighth  National  Bank  of  New  York,  650  Broadway. 

Ninth  National  Bank  of  New  York,  363  Broadway. 

Tenth  National  Bank  of  New  York,  240  Broadway. 

Central  National  Bank  of  New  York,  71  Duane  St 
National  Exchange  Bank  of  New  York,  184  Greenwich  St 
AND  XL\  RESPECTABLE  BANKS  AND  BANKERS 
throughout  the  country  will  doubtless 
AFFORD  FACILITIES  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS 

Franklin  Square,  New  Yore,  • 


HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN  EU- 

1 ROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide  through 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  Hollaml. 
Germany,  Italy,  Sicily,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greet* 
Switzerland,  Tyrol,  Spain,  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Swt 
den.  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge.  With  a Raiiroi..] 
Map,  corrected  up  to  1864,  and  a Map  embracing  Col- 
ored Routes  of  Travel  in  the  above  Countries.  Third 
Year.  Large  12mo,  Leather,  Pocket-Book  Form,  $5  00. 

GUIDE-BOOK  OF  THE  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  OF 
NEW  JERSEY,  and  its  Connections  through  the  Coal- 
Fields  of  Pennsylvania.  12mo,  Flexible  Cloth,  75  cents; 
Paper,  50  cents. 

NINETEEN  BEAUTIFUL  YEARS;  OR,  SKETCHES 
OF  A GIRL'S  LIFE.  Written  by  her  Sister.  With 
an  Iutroductioh  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Foster,  D.D.  16mo, 
Cloth,  90  cents. 

THE  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLINGTON.  A NoveL  By 
Anthony  Trollope,  Author  of  “Rachel  Ray,*’  “Or- 
lcy  Farm,"  “Doctor  Thorne,”  “Framley  Parsonage,” 
“The  Bertrams,”  “The  Three  Clerks,"  “The  West 
Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main,”  Sec.  Illustrated  by  Mil- 
lais. 8vo,  Cloth,  $1  75;  Paper,  $1 25. 

BARBARA’S  HISTORY.  A NoveL  By  Amelia  B.  Ed- 
wards, Author  of  “The  Ladder  of  Life,"  &c.,  &c. 
Svo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

HISTORY  OF  FRIEDRICH  n.,  called  Frederick  the 
Great.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  VoL  IV.,  with  Portrait, 
Maps,  Plans,  &c.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

PULPIT  MINISTRATIONS;  or,  Sabbath  Readings.  A 
Series  of  Discourses  on  Christian  Doctrine  and  Duty. 
By  Rev.  Gardiner  Spring,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Por- 
trait 2 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $6  00. 

SPEKE’S  AFRICA.  JOURNAL  OF  THE  DISCOVERY 
OF  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  NILE.  By  Captain  John 
Hanning  Speke.  With  Maps  and  Portraits,  and  nu- 
merous Illustrations,  chiefly  from  Drawings  by  Cap- 
tain Grant.  8vo,  Cloth,  uniform  with  Livingstone, 
Barth,  Burton,  Ac.  Price  $4  00. 

VILLAS  AND  COTTAGES.  A Series  of  Designs  pre- 
pared for  Execution  in  the  United  States.  By  Calvert 
Vaux,  Architect.  A new  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
With  nearly  400  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

LYMAN  BEECHER’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. Autobiography,  Correspondence,  &c., 
of  Lyman  Beecher,  D.  D.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Charles 
Beecher.  With  Two  Steel  Portraits  and  Engravings 
on  Wood.  In  two  Volumes.  12mo,  Cloth.  VoL  I. 
Price  $2  00. 

THE  WIFE’S  EVIDENCE.  A Novel.  By  W.  G.  Wills, 
Author  of  “ Notice  to  Quit,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

CAXTONIANA : A Series  of  Essays  on  Life,  Literature, 
and  Manners.  By  Sir  E.  Bulwkb  Lytton,  Bart.,  Au- 
thor of  “The  Caxtons,”  “A  Strange  Story,"  “My  Nov- 
el," &c.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

ANNIS  WARLEIGH'S  FORTUNES.  A NoveL  By 
Holme  Lee,  Author  of  “Sylvan  Holt’s  Daughter," 
“ Kathie  Brand e,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

FIVE  YEARS  OF  PRAYER,  with  the  Answers.  By 
Rev.  Samuel  Iren-eus  Prime,  D.D.,  Author  of  “The 
Power  of  Prayer,”  “Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East,” 
“Life  of  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,”  6ic.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

RACHEL  RAY.  A NoveL  By  Anthony  Trollope, 
Author  of  “Oriey  Farm,"  “Framley  Parsonage,” 
“ Doctor  Thorne,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

A POPULAR  HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT. By  George  Cummcng  McWhorter.  16mo, 
Cloth,  $1 00. 

JOHN  MARCHMONTS  LEGACY.  A NoveL  By  M. 
E.  Brardon,  Author  of  “Aurora  Floyd,"  “Eleanor's 
Victory,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

DAILY  WALK  WITH  WISE  MEN ; or,  Religious  Ex- 
ercises for  every  Day  in  the  Year.  Selected,  Arranged, 
and  specially  Adapted,  by  Rev.  Nelson  Head.  Large 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

THE  LADDER  OF  LIFE.  A Heart  History.  ByAME- 
lia  B.  Edwards,  Author  of  “Barbara’s  History,”  &c. 
8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


Newcastle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Ang.  11, 1861. 

Dr.  B.  Brandreth— My  Dear  Sir:  I am  now  79  years 
old,  and  for  the  last  twenty -eight  years  have  been  a con- 
stant user  of  your  Vegetable  Universal  Pills  when  sick, 
fully  realizing  the  advantage  of  enforcing  purgation  with 
a medicine  which,  while  harmless  in  its  nature,  removes 
all  impurities.  I can  safely  say  that  the  vigorous  old  age 
I now  enjoy  has  been  caused  mainly  by  the  timely  use  of 
Brandreth's  Pills. . I have  had,  in  these  last  28  years, 
several  fits  of  sickness,  and  occasionally  some  infirmity  of 
age  would  press  upon  me.  At  these  times  I have  always 
found  your  Pills  a sure  remedy,  giving  ifie  not  only  health 
but  strength.  I consider  them,  therefore,  not  only  inval- 
uable as  a tonic— qualities  possessed  by  no  other  medicine 
known  to  me.  I have  never,  daring  these  last  twenty, 
eight  years,  used  any  other  medicine  whatever,  being  con- 
vinced, by  experience,  that  none  was  as  good.  Brand- 
reth’s  Pills  have  also  been  freely  used  by  my  neighbors  in 
every  kind  of  sickness,  and  have  never  been  known  to 
fail  when  promptly  administered.  Yours  truly, 

NATHANIEL  HYATT, 

Justice  of  the  Peace  for  forty  years  in  Westchester  Coun- 
ty, New  York. 

BRANDRLTII’S  PILLS  are  sold  at  25  cents  per  box, 
enveloped  in  full  directions.  Purchase  none  unless  my 
PRIVATE  GOVERNMENT  STAMP  Is  on  the  box.  See 
upon  it  B.  BRANDRETH  in  white  letters. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  BRANDRETH  BUILDING, 
NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  medicines. 

SdM&TJRING  NEW. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

Throughout  the  country  to  sell  a new  style  article  of 
universal  use,  both  in  AND  OUT  OF  THE  ARMY.  En- 
close a red  stamp,  and  send  for  circular  to 

T.  ALLEN,  60  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


Attention  Company! 

Clark's  Onguent,  a powerful  stimulant.  Each  packet 
warranted  to  produce  a full  set  of  whiskers  or  moustaches 
in  six  weeks  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  in- 
jury to  the  akin.  Any  person  using  this  Onguent,  and 
finding  it  not  os  represented,  by  informing  me  of  the  fact, 
can  have  their  money  returned  them  at  any  time  within 
3 months  from  day  of  purchase.  Price  $1 00.  Sent  sealed 
and  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 

Address,  A.  C.  CLARK, 

P.  O.  Drawer  11S, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  HARN DEN'S  EXPRESS, 
No.  65  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES  1 — My  Onguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1 — 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nasslu  Street,  N.  Y - 


Duryea’s  Maizena 

RECEIVED  TWO  PRIZE  MEDALS 
(From  Juries  3 and  4)  at  the 

International  Exhibition, 

LONDON,  1862; 

AT  THE  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
AT  HAMBURG,  JULY,  1S03,  RECEIVED  THE 
HIGHEST  PRIZE  MEDAL  FOR  ITS  GREAT 
DELICACY  AS  AN  ARTICLE  OF  FOOD. 

Can  he  served  up  in  an  infinite  variety  of  delicious 
dishes.  Sold  by  all  Grocers,  with  directions.  Pamphlet, 
with  50  Receipts,  will  be  furnished  on  application  by  tet- 
ter or  otherwise,  to 

•WM.  DTJRYEA,  Agent,  166  Pulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


$100  per  Month — Active  and  reliable  Agents  in  the 
Army,  and  everywhere  else,  in  this  most  lucrative  busi- 
ness known.  Honorable  and  no  risk.  Address  or  ifpply 
to  T.  & IL  GAUGHAN,  116  Broadway,  New  York. 


BARD  & BROTHER’S  (Established  1S46) 

GOLS  PSNS, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES.  Also  Manufacturer  of 
BARD  & WILSON'S  PATENT  ANGULAR  NIB  GOLD 
PEN'S.  JAS.  D.  BA  ID,  Ag’t,  No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  N. 
Y.  Gold  Pens  Repaired  or  Exchanged. 


Have  Just  Ready: 

BLADE’S  SAVAGE  AFRICA.  Western  Africa:  being 
the  Narrative  of  a Tour  in  Equatorial,  Southwestern, 
and  Northwestern  Africa;  with  Notes  on  the  Habits 
ot  the  Gorilla;  on  the  Existence  of  Unicorns  and  Tail- 
ed Men;  on  the  Slave  Trade;  on  the  Origin,  Charac- 
ter, and  Capabilities  of  the  Negro,  and  of  the  future 
Civilization  of  Western  Africa.  By  W.  Win  wood 
Reade.  .With  Illustrations  and  a Map.  8vo,  Cloth, 
$3  50. 

MAURICE  DERING;  or,  The  Quadrilateral.  A Novel. 
By  the  Author  of  “Guy  Livingstone,"  “Sword  and 
Gown,’’.&c.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

From  the  London  Illustrated  Times. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  by  saying  that  ail  is  brilliant  and 
fascinating,  will  answer  all  reasonable  purpose.  In  the 
first  part  of  “Maurice  Dering"  the  reader  is  \ Id  in  ecs- 
tasy, as  it  were,  by  an  affectionate,  manly  ; asp  of  the 
hand,  but  later  on  he  starts  to  find  himself  fascinated. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING  OP  CHILDREN  in  the 
Family,  tiie  School,  and  the  Church.  By  Catharine 
E.  Beeches.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

CAPTAIN  BRAND,  OF  THE  “CENTIPEDE.”  A Pi- 
rate Eminence  in  the  West  Indies:  his  Loves  and 
Exploits,  together  with  some  Account  of  the  singular 
Manner  by  which  he  departed  this  Life.  By  Harry 
Giunoo  (II.  A.  Wise,  U.  S.  N.).  With  Illustrations. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00;  Paper,  $1  50. 

From  the  London  Sporting  Magazine. 

A volume  that  will  rank  with  the  very  best  naval  pro- 
ductions of  the  New  or  Old  World,  and  the  name  of  Wise 
will  be  associated  with  those  of  Fenimore  Cooper,  Mary- 
att,  Banim,  “ The  Old  Sailor,"  Herman  Melville,  and  Sea- 
ward. The  story  is  stirring  and  exciting  in  the  extreme, 
and  admirably  constructed ; the  language  is  earnest,  nat- 
ural. and  vigorous ; the  characters  are  traced  with  artistic 
skill : and  there  is  an  honest,  jovial,  genial  tone  through- 
out its  pages,  which  can  not  fail  to  win  the  favor  of  every 
render  whose  object  is  to  be  amused  and  interested. 

From  the  London  Athenaeum. 

For  those  who  love  a good’  stirring  sea  story,  full  of  ex- 
citement and  action— fierce  encounters  with  pirates— 
breathless  pursuits  of  the  enemy — hair-breadth  'scapes 
and  occasional  fatal  results — with  an  account  of  Captain 
Brand  and  his  crew  in  their  hidlDg  place  in  the  Isle  of 
Pines,  and  the  terribly  evil  end  they  all  met  at  last,  may 
find  it  all  written  down  with  great  spirit  and  vigor  in  these 
chronicles  of  Lieutenant  Wise,  known  to  lovers  of  nautical 
stories  as  “Harry  Gringo.”  Tales  about  pirates  have  a 
fascination  that  no  stories  about  good  heroes,  whether  sol- 
diers or  sailors,  can  ever  hope  to  rivaL 


DENIS  DUVAL.  A Novel.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Au- 
thor of  “ Vanity  Fair,"  “ Pendennis,”  “ The  Newcomes," 
“Philip,"  “The  Virginians,”  “The  English  Humor- 
ists,” “ The  Four  Georges,”  “ Roundabout  Papers,"  St c. 
With  Illustrations.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

COUSIN  PHILLIS.  A Tale.  By  Mrs.  Gabkell.  Svo, 
Paper,  25  cents. 

Harper  & Btomerb  will  send  any  of  the  above  Works 
by  Mail , postage  free , to  any  part  of  the  United  States 
on  receipt  of  the  Price. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

Important  to  Subscribers. 

Subscribers  to  the  MAGAZINE  and  WEEKLY  will 
find  upon  the  wrapper  of  each  Number  a Statement  of 
A ccounL  The  figures  on  the  direction-label  following  the 
Name,  show  the  Number  with  which  the  Subscription 
EXPIRES , as  noted  on  our  books.  Every  Subscriber 
may  thus  ascertain  whether  he  has  received  the  proper 
credit  for  his  remittance,  and  also  when  to  renew  his 
Subscription.  In  renetring  Subscriptions,  Subscribers 
are  jHirticularly  requested  to  name  the  NUMBER  with 
which  the  New  Subscription  should  commence ; they  will 
thus  avoid  receiving  duplicates,  or  missing  any  Number. 
It  is  desirable  that  a Rcneical  should  be  received  a few 
weeks  BEFORE  the  expiration  of  the  former  Subscrip- 
tion, in  order  that  our  books  may  be  kept  properly  ad- 
justed. Attention  to  this  will  obviate  nine-tenths  of  the 
errors  which  annoy  both  Publishers  and,  Subscribers. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year  $8  00 

An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers, at  $3  00  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $30  00. 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $6  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS.  ^ 

One  Copy  for  One  Year  . . . ,r;  ; ; S 00 

One  Copy  for  Four  Months 100 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Ten  Subscribers,  at  $3  00  each,  or  11  Copies  for 
$30  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Terms  to  Advertisers.— One  Dollar  per  line  for  in- 
side, and  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  per  line  for  out- 
side Advertisements  each  insertion. 

j IIARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHI 


BRIDGEWATER  PAINT 


Atlantic  Monthly 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[August  13,  1864. 


ARMY 

WATCH. 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watch,  Doubl  • 
Case,  Lever  Cap,  small  size,  enameled  dial,  cut  hands, 
“ English  Movements,"  and  correct  time-keeper. 

A single  one  sent  free  by  mail  in  neat  case,  witu  a 
beautiful  chain,  for  only  $8. 

A neat  Silver  Watch,  same  as  above,  specially  adapted 
to  the  Army.  Sent  free  by  mail,  for  only  $7. 

Address  CHAS.  P.  NORTON  & C0.,  Importers,  3S  & 40 
Ann  Street,  New  York. 


Munro’s  Ten  Cent  Novels,  for  lively  interest, 
real  literary  merit,  nnd  taste  of  execution,  are  far  ahead 
of  all  their  competitors.  The  Public  are  our  judges.' 
Choose  for  yourselves.  They  are, 

No.  1,  The  Hunters;  No.  2,  The  Trapper’s  Retreat;  No. 
3,  The  Patriot  Highwayman ; No.  4,  The  Hunted  Union- 
ist ; Mo.  5,  A Cruise  with  the  Pirate  Semmes ; No.  6,  The 
Mnn-Eateiz : No.  7,  Charlotte  Temple;  No.  6,  The  Death- 
Pace;  No.  9,  The  Indian  Slayer;  No.  10.  The  Turtle- 
Catcher;  No.  11,  The  II iniler's  Triumph;  No.  12,  The 
Ocean  Rovers;  No.  13,  Tile  l'ox  Outwitteil ; No.  14,  Zeke 
Sternum,  the  I.iou-Henrted  Scout;  No.  15,  The  Scourge 
of  the  Seaa;  No.  16,  The  Captive  Maiden ; No.  17.  Long- 
L.  gged  Joe,  or  the  Demon  of  the  Woods ; No,  IS,  The 
Wild  Scout  of  the  Mountains;  No.  19,  The  Forest  Lodge; 
No.  20,  The  Rollicking  Rangers,  to  be  issued  Aug.  13 ; No. 
21,  Rattlesnake  Dick,  to  be  issued  Aug.  27.  For  sale  by 
all  News  Agents,  and  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

GEORGE  MUNRO  & CO.,  137  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


Made  easy  by  every  Agent  who  sells  our  Great  Sew  and 
Wonderful  Extra  Large  Size  Stationery  and  Prize  Pack- 
ages. $25  can  de  made  in  a few  hours  by  smart  agents. 
Greatest  money-making  business  of  the  age.  Each  Pack- 
age contains  large  quantities  of  floe  Writing  Materials, 
such  as  Paper,  Envelopes,  Pens,  Pencils,  Blotters,  Em- 
blems, Ladies'  Paris  Fashion  Plates,  Designs  for  Needle- 
work, Cottage  Keepsakes,  Household  Companions,  Parlor 
Amusements,  Guide  for  Letter  Writers,  Many  Ways  to 
Get  Rich,  Gents'  Pocket  Calendars  for  the  Year,  Union 
Designs,  Yankee  Notions  of  all  kinds,  Recipes,  Games, 
Engravings,  Rich  nnd  Costly  Presents  of  Fashionable  Jew- 
elry, elc.,  etc.,  etc.  AgentB  guaranteed  $15  per  day.  A 
splendid  Solid  Gold  orSilver  Hunting  Case  Lf.vkr  Watch 
(warranted)  presented  free  to  each  Agent.  Send  for  our 
great  new  circulars  for  1804  containing  extra  premium  in- 
ducements, free.  S.  C.  RICKARDS  & CO.,  102  Nassau 
Street,  N.  -Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA  PREPARED  FOR  THE  NEXT  INVASION. 

Old  Dutch  Farmer.  “ O yes!  I’s  all  ready.  T’ose  plume  Rascals  no  cotch  me  again.  I got  ebery  ting  j 

come;  Off  I go!  Rebs  no  cotiJi  me!” 


64  Bleecker  Street,  N.  Y.,  opposite  Pay  Department. 

All  persons  having  claims  against  the  Government 
should  present  them  at  this  office  for  adjustment  and  pay- 

liounty  of  $100  00,  in  the  following  cases  are  now  being 
paid. 

SOLDIERS  DISCHARGED  on  account  of 
wounds  r ceived  in  battle. 

VOLUNTEERS  or  REGULARS  DIS- 
CHARGED after  having  served  2 years.  Payment 
prompt.  Discharge  can  be  sent  by  mail. 


A SWEET  AND 


FZSV  & HATCH- 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government 
Securities. 

No.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Kerosene  Glue  Pot. 

We  are  glad  to  present  the  public  with  a new  MONEY- 
SAVING article, 

Simple  in  Construction, 
ns  easily  managed  as  an  ordinary  lamp  used  for  lighting 
purposes.  In  fact,  is  simply  a common  lamp  to  which  we 
apply  the  principle  of  heating  over  and  around  the  flame, 
as  secured  to  us  by  letters  Patent,  issued  by  the  United 
States,  and  known  as 


PERFUMED  BREATH 


What  lady  or  gentleman  would  remain  under  the  curse 
of  u disagreeable  breath,  when,  by  using  the 
BALM  OF  THOUSAND  FLOWERS, 
it  would  be  cured  f How  many  lov»  rs  it  lias  separated ! ! ! 
How  many  Meads  forever  parted!  Tiie  Subject  is  so 
Delicate,  your  nearest  friend  will  not  mention  it;  and 
you  are  yourself  ignorant  of  the  fact.  To  effect  a radical 
cure,  use  the  Balm  ns  a tooth- wash  night  and  morning. 

For  bathing  suffering  infants,  n feiv  drops  poured  into 
a basin  of  wnterwill  dispel  all  fever,  tetter,  &c. 

When  used  for  washing  night  and  morning,  it.  eradicate 
all  Tan,  Pimples,  and  Freckles,  rendering  the  skin  soft 
and  white,  and  free  from  blemish. 

Price  75  Cents.  For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


POLLAE  & SON. 

Meerschaum  Manufacturers, 
092  Broadway,  Near  4th  St.,  N.  Y., 
Wholesale  nnd  Retail.  Pipes  cut  to 
order  nnd  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  stamp  for  Cir- 
cular, or  $3  for  sample  pipe. 


With  f his  simple  apparatus,  Glue  may  be  kept  hot  all  day, 
and  not  consume 

5 Cents  Worth  of  Oil. 

To  mechanics  and  artisans  who  are  compelled  to  use  al- 
cohol at  present  high  prices,  this  article  will  save  its  cost 
in  ONE  WEEK.  Also 

Fish's  Patent  Cooking  Lamp  and  Nursery,  or  Night 

Send  for  a circular  and  pamphlet  to  the  Kerosene  Lamp 
Heater  Co.,  200  Pearl  Street,  N.  Y. 


BENJAMIN’S  RUPTURE 
J CURE  TRUSS  chollragw  t he  world  to 

0 Hf.rnia,  or  Ruituf.e.  Office,  1 Barclay 

Street  opposite  the  Astor  House. 

A Word  to  our  Fair  Readers . — Health  the 
basis  of  Beauty. — Pimples,  blotches,  nnd  all  skin  diseases. 
— A clear  complexion  is  not  only  essential  to  female  love- 
liness, but  it  is  equally  an  external  evidence  of  health  — 
while  anllowness,  pimples,  and  all  cutaneous  eruptions  arc 
Indicative  of  n disturbed  condition  of  the  stomach  and  liv- 
er. Upon  these  organs  the  famous  aperient  nnd  tonic 
known  as  Holloway's  Pills,  act  with  a dir.  ctness,  precision, 
and  rapidity  unparalleled  in  Medical  Science,  while  the 
Ointment  purges  the  vesicles  of  the  skin,  nnd  imparts  a 
brilliancy  and  ros  nte  tint  to  that  delicate  envelope.  All 
who  value  health  and  beauty  should  Beware  of  tampering 
with  cosmetics,  as  they  are  not  only  pernicious  but  highly 
dangerous  to  health. 

V Sold  at  the  manufactory  of  Professor  Holloway,  80 
Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


$1.  Suitable  Tie,  $1.  Mailed  on  prepay] 
RET,  78  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


Davis  Collamore  &.  Co. 


Presidential  i 


479  Broadway,  below  Broome  St.. 

Importers  of  fine  China,  Wf.dgkwood,  Parian, 
&c.  Engraved  Glass  to  order  in  great  variety. 
Colored  Stone  China  Dining  Sets. 


Remington’s 


Vineland  Lands.  To  all  Wanting  Farms, 

Large  ami  thriving  settlement',  mild  nnd  healthful  cli- 
mate, 39  miles  south  of  Philadelphia  by  railroad.  Rich 
soil,  producing  large  crops,  which  can  now  be  seen  grow- 
ing. 'leu,  twenty,  and  fifty  acre  tracts,  at  from  $25  to 
$35  per  acre,  payable  within  four  years.  Good  business 
openings  for  manufactories  and  others.  Churches,  schools, 
and  good  society.  It  is  now  the  most  improving  place 
Knst  or  West.  Hundreds  are  settling  and  building.  The 
beauty  with  which  the  place  is  laid  out  is  unsurpassed. 
Letters  answered.  Papers  giving  full  information  will  be 
sent  free.  Address  CHAS.  K LANDIS,  Vineland  Post- 
Office,  Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey. 

From  Report  of  Solon  Robinson,  Agricultural  Editor 
of  the  Tribune:  “ It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  fertile 
tracts , in  an  almost  level  position  and  suitable  condition 
for  pleasant  fanning  that  we  know  of  this  side  of  the 
Western  prairies. 


Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  E. 
Broadwnv.  N.  Y.  Agents  wanted  in 


#TLJ  ARMY  AMD  NAYY 

REVOLVER. 

Approved  by  the  Government. 

Warranted  superior  to  any  other  Pistol  of  the  kind. 
Also  Pocket  and  Belt  Revolvers.  Sold  by  the  Trade  gen- 
erally. 

E,  REMINGTON  &.  SONS, 

Ilion.  N.  Y. 


Don’t  buy  your  Gaiters 
■ Shoes  without  Fogg’s 
Patent  Lever  Buckle. 


Wm.  Knabe  & Co. 

-/ A jTI  Manufacturers  of 
* ® * “ ■■  GOLD  MEDAL 

Grand  and  Square  Pianos, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Certificates  of  excellence  from 

Tlialberg,  Gottschnlk,  Strakosch,  G.  Satter, 
and  other  leading  artists. 

Every  Instrument  warranted  for 

FIVE  YEARS. 


They  are  self-adjusting,  and  re- 
quire no  holes  punched  in  the  strap. 
Dealers  or  manufacturers  can  en- 
close Ten  Cents  Currency,  and  I 
will  mail  sample  of  two  patterns. 
FREDERICK  STEVENS, 

215  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 

and 

68  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


No.  44  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Government  Stocks. 

U.  S.  7.30  Treasury  Notes, 

converted  into  6 per  cent.  Bonds  of  18SL 

The  Bonds  ot  New  10-40  Loan  on  hand  for 

immediate  delivery. 


Twines  and  Paper.  H.  A.  HARVEY,  84  Maiden  Lane.N.Y. 


DRY  AND  GROUND  IN  OIL 
iu  several  drab  shades. 

For  English  nnd  Gothic  Cottages.  Outbuildings,  &c. 
ROBERT  REYNOLDS,  Agent,  No.  74  Maiden  Lane. 


Gold  Pens. — The  Johnson  pen,  for  the  past  three 
years  so  well  known  to  the  Soldiers  us  being  the  best 
pen  for  the  least  money  ever  offered,  can  be  had  with  sil- 
ver case  and  pencil,  at  $1  50,  $2  25,  $2  75,  nnd  $3  50,  war- 
ranted for  one  year.  This  pen  is  14  kt.  gold,  and  the  price 
places  it  within  the  reach  of  every  one  to  obtain  a pen 
which  never,  by  any  other  manufacturer,  was  offered  at 
such  low  figures.  Old  Pens  repointed  on  the  receipt  of 
50  cents  by  mail.  Send  lor  a circular,  with  engravings  of 
all  sizes  and  styles.  E.  S.  JOHNSON,  Manufacturer,  and 
Office  15  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City. 


Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement,  list  of  prices, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars  sent 
free  everywhere. 


GOOD  STORIES 


always  form  a part  of  the  contents  of  the 


They  are  supplied  by  sitch  writers  as  Harriet  Prescott,  J. 
T.  Trowbridge,  Caroline  Chesebro,  Bayard  Taylor,  Rose 
Terry,  and  other  contributors  of  eminent  ability.  Some  of 
THE  BEST  STORIES 

in  the  language  have  been  written  for  and  published  in 
tiie  Atlantic  Monthly.  txf~  Subscriptions  may  begin 
with  any  number.  „;rj) 

Terms.  $3  00  a year,  30  cents  a number.  Clubs  at  a 
liberal  reduction.  Address  the  publishers, 

TICKNOR  & FIELDS,  Boston. 


ENAMELED  WHITE, 

Having  the  appearance  and  comfort  of  linen,  have  bei 
worn  in  England  for  the  last  two  years  in  preference 
any  other  collar,  as  they  are  readily  cleaned  in  one  mi 
ute  with  a sponge. 

To  Military  Men  and  Travellers  they  are  invaluable. 

Price  75  cts.  each ; sent  by  post  to  nny  part  of  the  Unit 
on  the  receipt  of  90  cents. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Agf.nts  Wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD.  387  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


Campaign  Medals.  --fE  9 ©_ 

Of  every  description  now  ready  in  Pin  nnd  Medal.  Trade  *■  ; — ?4*) 

orders  solicited  and  promptly  filled  at  Factory  prices. 

Wholesale  Depot  Campaign  Medal  Co., 436  Broadway,  N.Y.  _ _ 

- — — Arms  and  Military  Goods 

of  evnry  description. 

Schuyler,  Hartley  At  Graham, 

19  Maiden  Lane  & 22  John  Street.  N.  Y. 
31  Rue  du  Chateau  d’Eau.  Paris. 

15)  Sand  St.,  Birmingham,  Eng. 


Cured  by  Bates'  Appliances.  For  descriptive  pamphlet 
address  H.  C.  I..  Meats  & Co..  277  W.  23d  St.,  N.  V. 


AGENTS  WANTED.  — $50  per  month  guaranteed. 

For  terms  and  specimens,  address,  with  stamp,  L. 
L.  TODD  & CO.,  New  York. 


, U.  S.  Gov.  Artificial  Leg  Depots, 

ivwt)  65S  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Chi- 
| i cago.  III.,  Cincinnati,  0„  and  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
j f where  the  Government  furnishes  the  U.  S. 

) J Army  and  Navy  Leg  to  Soldiers  gratis,  or  its 

value  applied  on  the  Anatomical  Ball  nnd 
Socket- Jointed  Leg,  which  has  lateral  motion  at  the  ankle 
like  the  natural  one. 

DOUGLAS  BUY,  M.D.,  IT.  S.  Commissioner. 
For  instructions  address  Dp..  Bly,  at  nearest  Depot. 


Kendall’s  Amboline 

For  the  Hair. 

[ Will  surely  prevent  hail-  falling  out. 

The  best  Hair  Dressing  in  the  market. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

Prepared  only  by 

WARING  & CO., 

35  Dey  Street.  New  York. 


THE  NATIONAL  RWOLVUR 


Tiie  Exquisite  Toilet  Articles  of  the 

SOCIETE  HYGIENIQUE  OF  N.  Y. 

Send  for  a prospectus  as  below. 

Vxnaigrk  de  Toilette,  Sovereign  Cosmetic,  Restora- 
tive nnd  Sanitary,  $1  25  and  05  cts.  per  battle.  J audit- 
ica,  for  tiir  H Ain,  Klfoant,  Certain,  but  only  harm- 
less restorative,  $t  nnd  59  cts.  per  bottle.  IIdile  Philo- 

@oome,  tub  Delightful  On,  75et*.  Mag- 
nolia Piiilooome,  the  Exquisite  Po- 
V Aiffc,  75  cts.  One  sixth  off  l>y  the  dozen. 
If  your  druggist  has  not  these  articles, 
take  no  other,  but  remit  with  your  order 
to  VICTOR  E.  M AUGER,  115  Chambers 


To  Everybody! 

Buy  your  Matches  now,  before  the  stamp  tax  goes 
and  doubles  the  price. 

The  Diamond  Parlor  Match,  the  best  in  the  world,  a 
selling  cheaper  than  any  others,  at  tiie 

Lodi  Manufacturing  Co/g,  00  Cortlnndt  St,  N.  Y. 


Cartridge. 

Is  the  latest  improvement  in  Fire-Arms,  combining  great  power  nnd 
effectiveness,  with  compactness,  durability,  and  convenience,  both  for  ivA 
operating  and  carrying.  Is  the  most  effective  Pocket  Revolver  in  tiie  X^Jgf 
world. 

Is  loaded,  without  removing  the  cylinder,  with  Central  fire  Water- 
Proof  Copper  Shell  Cartridge.  The  Cartridge  is  sure  fire,  the  shell  easily  ejected 
after  firing.  Tiie  cylinder  never  fouls.  Is  but  7 inches  extreme  length.  32-19'  til  hall, 
six  shot,  and  weighs  hut  14-ouuces.  For  sale  by  tiie  trade. 

GiiO.  A.  liig&OA,  04  CUff  Street,  Now  York. 


IIAKPEU  & BROTHERS 
Dave  just  Published: 

NINETEEN  BEAUTIFUL  YEARS;  or,  Sketches  of  a 
Girl’s  Life.  Written  by  her  Sister.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  kev.  it,  a Fooxss,  V.L>.  lOrno,  Cloth,  90 

Wtgmalfron 

ISITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


BEFORE  PETERSBURG— CARRYING  POWDER  TO  THE  MINE.— [Sketched  by  A.  R.  Wacb.] 


COL.  PLEASANT  SUPERINTENDING  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  POWDER [Sketched  by  A.  R.  Wacd.] 


BEFORE  PETERSBURG. 

On  this  page,  and  also  on  pages  532,  536,  and 
537,  wo  give  illustrations  of  General  Grant’s  cam- 
paign. Tiie  Crossing  of  tile  James  by  Hancock’s 
corps,  illustrated  on  this  page,  took  place  July  26, 
from  Jones’s  Neck  to  Deep  Bottom,  on  the  north 
side.  By  6J  o’clock  tho  next  morning  this  corps 
had  all  crossed  the  river,  and  was  advancing  across 
Strawberry  Plains  to  the  earth-works  of  the  enemy 
half  a mile  in  its  front.  Although  exposed  to  a 
sharp  fire  in  this  advance,  they  pressed  steadily  for- 


ward, and  flanking  the  rebel  left,  gained  a position 
from  which  the  rebel  line  could  be  easily  enfiladed, 
when  the  enemy  gave  way.  Barlow’s  division 
captured  four  20-pound  Parrott  guns  which  the  fly- 
ing rebels  left  iu  their  embrasures  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods.  This  capture,  the  credit  of  which  is  partic- 
ularly due  to  Miles’s  brigade,  is  illustrated  on  page 
532.* 

On  this  page  are  also  two  sketches  illustrating 
the  interior  of  tbe  mine  exploded  iu  front  of  Peters- 
burg J uly  30.  One  of  these  represents  soldiers  car- 
rying tho  powder  down  the  covered  way  into  the 


mine ; the  other  the  arrival  of  the  powder,  superin- 
tended by  Colonel  Pi.easants.  The  mine  had  two 
chambers  at  the  end  of  the  covered  way,  and  was 
400  feet  in  length.  It  was  made  under  tbe  super- 
vision of  Colonel  Pleasants.  It  was  510  feet  in 
length,  from  the  entrarce  to  tho  jxtint  where  the 
galleries  diverged.  / visit  iu  u was  not  the  most 
delightful  trip  tha*  ->uid  be  imagined.  In  the  fijst 
place,  the  covered  way  by  no  means  afforded  entire 
security  to  the  passengers  through  it,  as  there  were 
numerous  places  covered  by  the  rebel  sharp-shoot- 
ers, who,  upon  the  traveler’s  appearance,  would  fire 


half  a dozen  shots  at  once,  to  make  sure  of  him — 
particularly  aggravating  to  the  men  perspiring  un- 
der the  burden  of  sand-bags  or  kegs  of  powder,  the 
latter  carried  also  in  bags.  The  mine  being  less 
than  four  feet  in  height,  it  was  necessary  to  bend 
double  in  order  to  pass  through  it ; the  atmosphere 
was  insufferably  hot,  and  the  ground  so  slippery  as 
to  quickly  tire  any  one  not  used  to  such  locomotion. 
Sitting  at  the  end  of  it,  tho  men  passing  in  the  pow- 
der as  silently  as  possible,  speaking  in  low  tones, 
and  lighted  by  dimly-burning  dark  lanterns,  a queer 
sensation  was  felt  on  learning  that  not  more  than 
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twelve  or  fourteen  feet  of  earth  separated  you  from 
the  rebeh  in  the  earth- works  overhead— an  effect 
heightened  by  the  sounds  of  the  rebel  workmen 
countermining,  whose  blows  in  faint  thuds  reached 
the  ear.  


A SOLDIER’S  LAMENT  FOR 
M‘PHERSON. 

What  mean  these  wailing  strains 
That  come  like  summer  rains 
Through  the  air; 

Their  solemn  breathings  play 
Upon  the  tranquil  day, 

The  voices  of  despair. 

Let  all  the  woods  around, 

With  music’s  saddest  sound, 

Tell  that  MTherson’s  dead; 

Clouds  shed  your  heavy  tears, 

For  in  the  prime  of  years 
Low  lies  the  honored  head. 

O comrades  in  the  fight, 

How  his  eye’s  inspiring  light 
Led  us  on ! 

When  battle-trumpets  blew, 

•How  grandly  he  dashed  through, 

And  was  gone! 

Can  we  forget  the  form 
That  passed  us  ’mid  the  storm 
•Of  hissing  shot  and  shell? 

’Mid  our  cheering,  wave  on  wave, 

We  knew  what  the  look  he  gave 
Was  meant  to  tell. 

Ah,  giants  we  became, 

When  through  the  battle  flame 
We  saw  our  hero  fall; 

We  forced  the  foe  to  yield 
His  body  on  the  field, 

That  our  breasts  might  be  its  pall. 

A mother’s  tears  like  rain, 

A young  bride’s  passionate  pain, 

O’er  his  dear  face  shall  pour ; 

For  in  the  fiercest  fight. 

Or  bivouac’s  flickering  light. 

It  shines  no  more! 

But  far  beyond  the  tears, 

Above  the  mists  of  years, 

The  peaceful  bow  of  heaven 
Arches  in  tranquil  light 
Their  fame,  who  for  the  right 
Their  lives  have  gladly  given. 

And  on  our  history’s  page 
Shall  gleam  through  many  an  age 
The  name  we  love  to  tell; 

Our  children’s  children  shall  repeat  it  o'er, 

“ The  grand  old^name  of  gentleman”  he  bore, 
And  bore  it  well. 
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THE  WADE  AND  DAYIS 
MANIFEST. 

WE  have  read  with  pain  the  manifesto  of 
Messrs.  Wade  and  Winter  Davis  ; not 
because  of  its  envenomed  hostility  to  the  Presi- 
dent, but  because  of  its  ill-tempered  spirit,  which 
proves  conclusively  the  unfitness  of  either  of  the 
gentlemen  for  grave  counselors  in  a time  of  na- 
tional peril.  The  President  may  be  wrong,  but 
no  such  distempered  critics  of  his  course  can  be 
right.  These  gentlemen  seem  not  to  understand 
that  to  lose  their  self-command  to  the  degree  of 
assisting  the  enemies  of  the  Government  is  as 
unpatriotic  as  it  is  unmanly,  and,  while  it  tends 
to  destroy  public  confidence  in  the  Administra- 
tion, forfeits  public  respect  for  themselves. 

The  President  may  constitutionally  veto  a hill, 
or  he  may  allow  it  to  lie,  after  adjournment, 
without  his  signature-  In  both  cases  the  bill 
for  the  time  fails  to  become  a law.  Now,  in 
the  particular  case  involved  in  the  manifesto 
of  Messrs.  Wade  and  Davis,  the  President  re- 
ceived the  bill  at  the  last  moment,  and  did  not 
approve  it.  lie  might  have  left  it  there ; but, 
with  his  usual  frankness  of  dealing  with  the 
country,  in  which  his  official  conduct  may  well 
become  a model  for  his  successors,  after  mature- 
ly reflecting  upon  the  principle  of  the  bill,  he 
announced  that  while  he  did  not  approve  it  as  a 
whole,  and  consequently  could  not  make  it  a 
law  by  giving  it  his  signature,  yet  that  ho  did 
approve  some  suggestions  in  it,  and  in  his  exec- 
utive action  would  be  governed  by  them.  No- 
thing could  be  simpler,  fairer,  or  furthei  from 
“ despotism.”  It  was  his  constitutional  right  to 
let  the  bill  drop  and  say  nothing  about  it.  But 
he  chose  to  say  that  while  he  could  not  approve, 
and  consequently  obey  it  as  a law,  yet  that  he 
would  follow  it  within  the  unquestioned  domain 
of  his  own  action  so  far  as  it  seemed  to  him 
wise.  In  other  words,  he  accepted  parts  of  the 
bill  as  suggestions  to  guide  him  in  his  executive 
conduct.  Messrs.  Wade  and  Davis  complain 
that  he  did  not  accept  the  bi.l  altogether  or  re- 
ject it  entirely.  As  a law,  he  did  reject  it  • but, 
like  a wise  man,  he  embraced  the  sound  princi 
pies  he  found  in  it,  and  will  act  upon  them. 

To  declare,  os  Messrs..  WaPB  apd  Davis  in- 
dignantly-do,  that  wick  a 'notification  is  unprec- 


edented, is  true,  but  not  in  the  injurious  sense 
they  intend.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  per- 
fect confidence  in  the  people  which  the  Presi- 
dent always  manifests,  and  which  endears  him 
so  closely  to  the  popular  heart.  The  Chief  Mag- 
istrate is  certainly  net  forbidden  to  announce  the 
general  principles  which  will  govern  his  action, 
whether  he  do  it  without  special  occasion  or  in 
his  annual  or  a special  message,  or  in  the  form  of 
a proclamation  explaining  why  he  has  not  signed 
a bill.  To  charge  him,  because  he  does  so,  with 
extraordinary  and  dangerous  assumptions  of  pow- 
er, is  childish.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  a candidate  for 
re-election  by  the  people.  Is  he  likely  to  take  a 
step  which  there  is  no  necessity  for  his  taking  at 
all,  and  which,  if  it  so  plainly  lead  to  absolute 
despotism  and  the  preference  of  his  arbit  arv 
will  to  every  other  consideration,  then  leads,  as 
he  perfectly  well  knows,  straight  to  his  own  po- 
litical annihilation? 

The  insinuation  of  Messrs.  Wade  and  Davis 
that  the  President  refuses  his  assent  to  their  bill 
from  motives  of  personal  ambition  is  entirely 
unworthy  of  them.  It  is  part  of  the  desperate 
struggle  of  those  who  are  hostile  to  the  Admin- 
istration to  represent  him  as  destroying  all  our 
liberties,  and  mismanaging  the  war  only  to  se- 
cure his  own  re-election.  Messrs.  Benjamin 
F.  Wade  and  Henry  Winter  Davis  conde- 
scend to  pander  to  this  effort.  But  against  such 
assaiflts,  whether  proceeding  from  masked  friend 
or  open  foe,  the  personal  character  of  the  Presi- 
dent, as  revealed  in  the  fierce  light  of  the  war, 
must  be  his  sufficient  defense.  From  the  day 
when  covert  rebellion  lay  in  wait  to  assassinate 
him  in  Baltimore,  through  all  the  mad  ribaldry 
of  the  rebel  press  down  to  the  last  malignant 
sneer  of  Copperhead  Conservatism,  the  popular 
confidence  in  the  unswerving  fidelity  and  purity 
of  purpose  of  the  President  hus  smiled  the  storm 
to  scorn.  We  hear  occasionally  of  Secretary 
Seward’s  little  bell,  whose  tinkle  by  the  Presi- 
dent’s permission  sends  any  citizen  unheard  to 
a dungeon.  But  nobody  knows,  and  nobody 
wishes  to  know  more  than  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  that  twenty  million  pairs  of  eyes  watch 
that  little  bell,  and  its  tinkle  is  effective  only 
because  the  people  who  look  with  those  eyes  see 
that  the  bell  is  rung  to  save  their  liberties,  not 
to  secure  their  slavery.  It  is  simply  impossible 
to  make  the  American  people  believe  that  the 
President  is  a wily  despot  or  a political  gam- 
bler. His  views  may  be  erroneous,  his  public 
policy  is  open  to  discussion,  but  that  he  loves 
the  Union  less,  or  is  less  faithful  to  the  Consti- 
tution than  the  bitterest  of  his  enemies,  we  are 
sure  no  loyal  man  honestly  believes. 

Nor  is  the  censure  of  the  manifest  of  Messrs. 
Wade  and  Davis  a party  matter.  There  is 
no  party  consideration  in  the  case.  The  Union 
men  of  the  country  have  nominated  Mr.  Lin- 
coln upon  the  strength  of  the  general  course 
of  his  administration  and  of  his  personal  patri- 
otism. They  do  not  profess  to  approve  every 
act,  or  to  agree  with  every  measure  of  that  ad- 
ministration ; but  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  and  country,  and  his  unswerving 
fidelity  to  the  cardinal  principles  which  the  re- 
bellion attacks,  they  think  it  best  for  the  coun- 
try that  he  should  be  re-elected.  Whatever, 
therefore,  tends  to  defeat  him  helps  to  throw 
the  country  into  the  hands  of  its  enemies.  And 
while  no  sensible  man  can  be  asked  or  expected 
to  stultify  himself  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
surely  every  patriotic  citizen  will  take  care  that 
his  conduct  shall  be  governed  by  the  actual  state 
of  tilings,  so  that  he  may  not  hopelessly  injure 
the  very  cause  to  which  he  is  devoted. 

If  the  Chicago  Convention  nominates  Gener- 
al M'Clellan,  our  friends  who  are  hostile  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  must  either  vote  for  him,  or  for 
General  M'Clellan,  or  stay  at  home,  or  call  a 
new  convention  before  the  election.  That  they 
will  vote  for  M'Clellan  either  directly  at  the 
polls  or  indirectly  by  staying  away  we  do  not 
believe.  To  call  a new  convention  and.  make 
another  nomination  could  not  detach  from  Mr. 
Lincoln  the  body  of  his  friends,  but  might  se- 
cure the  election  of  the  Chicago  candidate.  It 
would  be  a division  in  face  of  the  enemy.  Bat 
if  the  fi.,  of  the  Administration  are  so  fatal 
as  to  justify  a course  they  would  justify  a 
direct  vote  forJlH;  ’Meago  nominee  without  the 
machinery  or  a third  nc-Mnation. 

These  are  very  obvious  considerations,  but 
some  of  our  friends  seem  to  foigefc  them.  To 
criticise  the  Administration  and  to  censure, 
upon  occasion,  is  not  only  pardonable — it  is  pa- 
triotic. But  there  is  the  censure  of  a friend 
and  of  an  enemy.  There  is  a criticism  which, 
free  from  the  least  suspicion  of  private  or  per- 
sonal motive,  strengthens  the  Government  by 
friendly  suggestion.  There  is  another  criti- 
cism which,  by  incessant  and  irritating  carping  at 
the  details  and  V-  omission  of  the  general  scope 
and  result  of  an  ndf’-'  listration,  disheartens  the 
desponding,  paralyzes  the  timid,  delights  the 
foe,  saddens  the  friend,  and  heips  the  hostile 
triumph.  But  if  there  be  any  ground  of  doubt 
of  the  patriotic  purity  of  motive  in  the  censor, 
he  not  only  gives  the  victory  to  the  enemy,  but  lie 
loses  the  confidence  that  was  reposed  in  himself. 

We  attribute  no  unfair  motive  whatever  to 
Messrs.  Wade  and  Davis.  Their  fidelity  to 
the  good  cause  is  unquestioned.  But  is  it  not 
a significant  sign  to  them  that  they  have  chosen 
a method  to  display  their  friendship  which  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  that  cause  applaud  ? 
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A PEACE  ADMINISTRATION. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  adoption  of  the 
extremest  peace  measures  would  not  give  ns 
peace.  Let  us  look  a moment  and  see  why 
this  is. 

If  the  peace  party  should  come  into  power  the 
leaders  must  at  once  take  some  practical  steps 
to  secure  the  object  for  which  they  had  been 
elected.  They  must,  of  course,  first  of  all,  pro- 
claim a cessation  of  hostilities,  and  proceed  to 
negotiate  with  the  rebel  chiefs.  Now  there  are 
but  three  conceivable  solutions  of  the  question 
outside  of  war.  Either  the  peace  administra- 
tion and  the  rebels  must  agree  to  a convention 
by  whose  decision  they  will  abide ; or  they  must 
of  themselves  arrange  some  terms  of  reconstruc- 
tion, or  they  must  consent  to  some  kind  of  sepa- 
ration. The  peace  party,  if  it  obtains  power, 
must  adopt  some  one  of  these  three  measures. 

The  first  of  them,  a convention,  except  for  the 
express  purpose  of  arranging  the  terms  of  disso- 
lution, is  plainly  impracticable.  For  the  rebels 
would  of  course  refuse  to  abide  by  any  delibera- 
tions which  might  result  in  declaring  the  indis- 
solubility of  the  Union.  Why  should  they  not, 
when  the  very  fact  of  our  offering  a convention 
would  show  that  we  were  irresolute  and  tired  ? 
If  we  agreed  that  the  convention  should  virtually 
let  them  have  their  way,  the  rebels  would  natu- 
rally accept  it.  But  upon  any  other  conditions 
does  any  reasonable  man  suppose  they  would 
accept  the  action  of  a convention?  Would  not 
the  very  fact  that  the  peace  party  had  come  into 
power  prove  to  the  rebels  that  they  were  already 
substantially  successful,  and  prevent  their  put- 
ting that  success  in  peril?  The  election  of 
peace  candidates  would  be  an  advertisement  that 
the  people  were  ready  to  stop  the  war,  and  that 
is  done  always  upon  terms  dictated  to  and  not 
by  the  party  that  asks  for  peace. 

But  if  the  peace  administration  should  un- 
dertake to  arrange  reconstruction  we  know  al- 
ready the  conditions.  They  w’ould  be  substan- 
tially such  terms  as  the  rebels  might  propose. 
The  Constitution  would  be  vitally  changed  so 
as  to  secure  the  ascendency  in  the  government 
of  the  influence  known  as  “the  South.”  The 
grounds  of  the  action  would  be  that  slavery  is 
best  for  the  negro,  and  that  the  productions  of 
the  South  are  the  most  important  and  valuable 
to  the  country. 

If,  however,  there  should  be  any  ineradicable 
suspicion  or  conviction  upon  the  part  of  the  reb- 
els that  their  safety  lay  in  total  separation,  our 
peace  administration  must  derise  some  method 
of  securing  a dissolution  of  the  Union.  How 
can  that  be  done ? It  is  a very  easy  cry,  “Let 
them  go,  and  have  peace.”  But  how  are  they 
to  go?  The  very  first  practical  point  is  the  set- 
tlement of  a line.  Where  shall  it  be  ? There 
is  no  natural  boundary — no  river  or  desert  or 
lake  or  mountain  range — between  the  rebel  sec- 
tion and  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  must  then 
be  an  arbitrary  line.  But  upon  what  principle 
shall  it  be  determined?  Obviously  by  the  slave 
system.  The  rebellion  is  to  save  slavery.  When 
it  is  victorious  it  will  properly  claim  all  the 
Slave  States.  It  must  have  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Missouri,  equally  with  Georgia  and 
Alabama.  Shall  they  be  set  off  to  the  new  Coni 
federacy  by  the  peace  administration  ? If  they 
are,  the  Union  citizens  of  those  States  are  aban- 
doned more  shamefully  than  ever  men  were  be- 
fore, and  they  will  certainly  refuse  to  submit. 
If  they  are  not  set  off,  the  question  must  be  left 
to  the  popular  vote.  But  could  it  be  so  left, 
with  such  tremendous  issues  pending,  without 
civil  war  and  anarchy  in  those  States  ? 

Or  let  us  suppose  that  snch  Border  States  as- 
sented to  the  separation — then  what?  Then 
the  adjoining  Free  States  at  once  border  upon  a 
victorious  foreign  slave  empire  which  has  proved 
its  power  to  destroy  the  nation  of  which  those 
States  were  parts.  The  inevitable  consequence 
would  be  that  the  question  would  be  forced  upon 
every  such  State  whether  it  would  try  to  form  a 
new  alliance  with  the  other  States  of  the  late 
Union,  or  join  its  fortunes  to  the  triumphant 
Confederacy.  This  question  would  develop  at 
once  two  embittered  parties ; nor  is  there  any 
possibility  whatever  that  it  could  be  peaceably 
determined. 

For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Union 
is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link.  When  it 
is  broken  any  where  it  falls  every  where.  The 
bond  that  holds  Vermont  to  New  York  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  which  connects  New 
York  with  South  Carolina.  When  one  State  or 
teu  States  by  force  of  arms  compel  the  united 
government  to  consent  to  their  withdrawal,  the 
united  government  must  thenceforth  allow  the 
secession  of  any  other  State  at  will,  and  be- 
comes consequently  of  the  exact  weight  of  a 
single  State.  This  was  all  practically  proved 
eighty  years  ago  under  the  Confederation. 
Now  as  union  is  really  an  instinct  among  the 
people  of  the  States— for  they  are  truly  n nation — 
immediately  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  present 
Union  by  any  stronger  Union  of  some  of  its 
States,  the  remainder  would  instantly  gravitate 
toward  that.  But  they  could  join- it  only  upon 
such  terms  as  it  proposed,  and  those  terms  would 
certainly  be  so  vitally  repugnant  to  an  immense 
party  in  each  of  those  States  as  to  lead  once  more 
to  war  and  chaos. 

I If,  therefore,  the  most  obsequious  peace  party 

- were  brought  at  once  into  power,  it  is  impossi- 


ble to  conceive  any  policy  which  they  could 
adopt  that  would  avoid  war.  Their  most  flat- 
tering promises  must  fail.  They  could  sav.3 
neither  blood  nor  money,  while  they  would 
transfer  the  seat  of  war  from  the  South  to  the 
North,  and  plunge  every  part  of  the  land  into 
mere  anarchy.  Ought  it  not,  indeed,  to  be 
enough  to  name  the  names  and  contemplate 
the  characters  and  careers  of  the  men  who  are 
the  most  vociferous  and  acknowledged  cham- 
pions of  the  peace  policy?  Think  of  them, 
think  of  the  most  eminent  among  them,  and 
then  ask  whether  such  leaders  can  honorably 
save  any  nation  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever. When  men  who  are  universally  respect- 
ed declare  that  peace  is  possible  with  honor,  tho 
people  will  cry  Amen ! But  while  those  who 
command  respect  neither  by  character  nor 
ability  incessantly  vituperate  the  Government 
and  clamor  for  peace  upon  rebel  terms,  tho 
people  will  continue  to  cry  “ Pooh !” 


SHOULD  M'CLELLAN  BE  RE- 
CALLED? 

Several  weeks  since  We  recounted  the  rea- 
sons why  it  would  be  unwise  to  recall  General 
M'ClellaW  into  active  service.  It  was  not  be- 
cause of  any  conscious  collusion  upon  his  part 
with  the  rebels,  nor  because  of  his  melancholy 
military  records,  but  because  of  his  total  want 
of  sympathy  with  the  convictions  and  policy  of 
the  Administration.  The  views  then  expressed 
we  have  certainly  seen  no  occasion  to  modify.  At 
a late  meeting  in  Hempstead  General  M'Clel- 
lan is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  supposed 
his  flattering  reception  was  offered  not  to  him, 
but  to  the  cause  which  he  represented.  He 
vaguely  explained  by  saying  that  the  cause  was 
the  country ; but  how  he  represents  the  country 
more  than  any  other  citizen  not  in  rebellion — 
than  General  Buell  or  General  Fremont,  for 
instance — it  is  not  easy  to  see.  Yet  thgre  is  a 
cause  which  he  does  represent,  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely because  of  that  fact  that  it  seems  to  us 
unwise  to  recall  him. 

In  view  of  all  our  history,  and  of  the  develop- 
ments of  the  war,  there  is  yet  a party  which  holds 
that  the  rebellion,  if  not  justified,  was  at  least 
palliated  by  the  discussion  of  slavery;  which 
insists  that  the  free  and  legitimate  exercise  of 
the  most  fundamental  right  of  any  popular  gov- 
ernment was  censurable,  if  not  almost  treason- 
able ; which  believes  that  the  Southern  system 
of  slavery — notwithstanding  the  facts  of  thirty 
years  and  of  human  nature — is  perfectly  conso- 
nant with  a republic  like  ours;  which  main- 
tains that,  in  waging  the  war  against  this  rebel- 
lion, it  is  impolitic  and  unconstitutional  to  do 
any  thing  about  slavery  except  to  return  the 
slaves  who  escape  to  our  lines  to  their  masters. 
It  is  a party  which  thinks  that  slavery  is  good 
for  negroes,  that  the  President  is  a weak  trick- 
ster, that  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration are  fundamentally  false,  and  which 
steadily  floats  and  insults  the  great  American 
doctrine  of  equal  rights  as  “Niggerism.” 

This  is  the  cause  and  the  party  which  Gen- 
eral M'Clellan  represents;  and  because  he 
represents  it,  he  is  not,  and  can  not  be  consid- 
ered merely  a soldier.  We  might  agree  that  he 
was  personally  a brave  man  and  a good  officer, 
but  that  would  not  affect  the  question  of  his  re- 
call. The  moment  the  Administration  sum- 
mons him  to  its  aid  it  surrenders  its  own  con- 
victions end  policy,  not  to  General  M'Clellan, 
but  to  th  party  and  its  leaders  of  whom  he  is 
merely  the  figure-head.  He  would  be  but  the 
entering  wedge.  If  every  thing  went  well,  we 
should  hear  a shout  all  along  the  line  of  his 
party  that  it  was  because  of  the  extraordinary 
genius  of  this  great  chieftain,  who  must  be  made 
President  by  acclamation.  If  things  went  ill, 
wc  should  hear  from  the  same  authorities  that  it 
was  because  of  the  outrageous  jealousy  and  in- 
terference of  the  President  and  the  “Washing- 
ton Directory.”  If  they  went  very  ill,  even 
through  M'Clellan’s  own  incompetency,  that 
cry  would  swell  as  it  did  when  he  was  before  in 
command,  into  a shout  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
turn  out  the  imbeciles  at  Washington  and  install 
himself  Dictator  in  their  place.  Thus,  were 
M'Clellan  recalled,  the  tactics  of  “the  causa 
and  party”  which  he  represents  would  constant- 
ly tend  to  the  same  end,  namely,  their  return 
to  political  power  by  any  means  whatever. 

It  is  to  secure  the  chance  of  this  result  that 
his  recall  is  so  strenuously  urged  at  this  moment 
by  those  of  his  friends  who  doubt  whether  he  is 
sure  of  the  Chicago  nomination.  But  General 
M'Clell  an  has  chosen  to  paralyze  his  power  of 
serving  the  country  in  this  war  as  a soldier  by 
accepting  the  leadership  of  the  political  party 
which  raneorously  reviles  and  opposes  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  he  has  therefore  no  right  to  com- 
plain that  the  Pi4tident  declines  to  undertake 
to  blend  a policy  which  he  approves  with  one 
that  he  does  not.  If,  however,  the  President 
should  yield,  he  may  be  very  sure  that  in  case 
of  any  disaster  under  M'Clellan,  the  same 
papers  which  now  so  smoothly  urge  his  recall 
gierely  ns  a soldier,  would  then  most  loudly  in- 
sist upon  his  deposing  the  Government  » a 
Dictator. 

Gcncrnl  M'Clellan,  it  must  be  remembered,- 
is  only  a. figure-head.  Since  the  war  began  lie 
hdayil<Id<nhmgynd  dohe  nothing  which  showed 
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either  great  ability  or  comprehension  of  the 
emergency.  He  has  made  several  non-com- 
mittal speeches;  he  has  •written  a letter  urging 
the  election  in  Pennsylvania  of  the  candidate 
for  whose  success  the  rebels  were  praying ; and 
he  has  delivered  an  oration  at  West  Point,  ro- 
* markable  only  for  its  commonplace  platitudes, 
and  for  declaring  that  the  war  should  be  prose- 
cuted for  the  restoration  of  the  Union.  He  has 
also  published  a Defense  of  his  Chickahominy 
Campaign,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that 
he  was  not  responsible  for  its  disasters  and  ca- 
tastrophes— a point  upon  which  he  differs  with 
many  leading  military  men  in  the  country. 
General  M'Clellan  also  gained  an  advantage 
at  Antietam,  but  did  not  call  up  his  reserve  to 
secure  it,  and  by  giving  Lee  a day’s  truce  ena- 
bled him  to  withdraw  and  save  his  army,  thus 
showing  himself  to  be  an  eminent  disciple  of 
the  Buell  school  of  war. 

These  are  his  services.  But  whether  the  Pres- 
ident be  entreated  to  recall  him  to  the  field,  or 
the  country  be  solicited  to  make  him  President 
and  Commander-in-chief,  he  is  still  but  a pup- 
pet. Behind  him,  and  controlling  his  words  and 
acts,  are  men  who  are  doing  and  have  done 
what  they  can  to  delay  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  by  discouraging  the  national  hope  and 
paralyzing  the  national  endeavors.  General 
M‘Clellan  is  to  be  judged  by  the  “canse” 
and  the  party  which  he  represents  ; and  whoever 
urges  his  recall  to  service  urges  the  Administra- 
tion to  open  Pandora’s  box. 


THE  BLACK  TROOPS. 

There  can  be  nothing  more  pitiful  than  the 
malevolent  eagerness  with  which  certain  news- 
papers deride  the  colored  troops  for  being  no 
braver  than  the  white  troops  at  Petersburg. 
Did  the  unhappy  panic  at  Bull  Run,  three  years 
ago,  prove  that  white  men  were  cowards  ? Did 
the  misfortune  of  the  noble  Second  Corps,  five 
or  six  weeks  since,  which  General  Hancock  an- 
nounced must  be  retrieved,  show  that  they  were 
poor  soldiers  ? Or  did  every  sensible  man  say 
at  once  that  the  reputation  of  that  brave  corps 
was  not  to  be  lost  by  a mishap  which  might 
occur  to  the  best  corps  of  the  best  army  in  the 
world?  Upon  occasion  of  the  late  disaster  to 
General  M ‘Cook’s  cavalry — caused  by  the  fact, 
ns  reported,  that  the  men  were  drunk  with  whis- 
ky— is  it  sneeringly  asserted  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment chooses  to  employ  white  cavalry,  nothing 
is  to  be  expected  but  that  they  will  get  drunk 
and  be  whipped  on  every  occasion  ? 

Of  course  not.  When  we  read  of  M‘ Cook’s 
misfortune  we  remember  Sheridan’s,  and 
Kaetz’s,  and  Grierson’s,  and  Averill’s  dar- 
ing and  victorious  excursions,  and  we  acknowl- 
edge with  pride  and  gratitude  the  valor  of  our 
cavalry  while  we  regret  every  mischance  that 
befalls  them.  When  we  heard  that  the  Second 
Corps  had  been  flanked  and  had  lost  prisoners, 
we  recalled  their  dauntless  conduct  at  Spott- 
sylvania  and  in  the  Wilderness,  and  chafed  with 
them  over  the  temporary  shadow  that  obscured 
their  name.  And  every  sensible  and  true  Amer- 
ican citizen,  when  lie  reads  of  the  faltering  and 
retreat  of  the  colored  troops  at  Petersburg,  rec- 
ollects Port  Wagner,  Olustee,  Milliken’s  Bend, 
and  Baldt  Smith’s  charge  upon  the  same 
ground  at  Petersburg,  and  knows  that  the  fail- 
ure is  not  the  proof  of  cowardice  or  incompe- 
tency,  but  is  one  of  the  painful  events  from 
which  the  record  of  no  corps  and  no  army  can 
be  entirely  free. 

We  have  always  insisted  that  colored  men 
should  have  the  same  chance  of  fighting  in  this 
war  that  white  men  have ; and  we  have  always 
believed  that,  battle  for  battle,  they  would  show 
the  same  spirit  and  pluck.  Nor  has  the  history 
of  the  war,  the  last  assault  at  Petersburg  in- 
cluded, belied  our  belief.  And  we  may  fairly 
ask  whether  any  class  of  men — white,  black,  red, 
or  yellow — whose  services  had  been  so  grudg- 
ingly received  and  so  reluctantly  rewarded ; who 
knew  that  their  capture  was  equivalent  to  tor- 
ture, massacre,  or  slavery,  and  for  whose 
wrongs  retaliation  so  loudly  promised  was  as 
yet  not  inflicted;  who  were  so  maligned,  re- 
buffed, and  insulted  as  the  colored  men  in  this 
country  are — we  may  fairly  ask  whether  any 
soldiers  would  have  fought  more  steadfastly  and 
bravely  and  willingly  than  the  colored  troops  in 
the  Union  army? 

The  mental  and  moral  condition  of  those  who 
begrudge  fair  play  to  the  most  unfortunate,  but 
by  no  means  the  least  meritorious  class  of  our 
population,  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  phe- 
nomena of  the  times.  The  want  of  that  fair 
play  has  produced  the  war,  and  until  we  con- 
cede it  the  war  under  some  form  will  continue. 
The  most  brutal  part  of  our  population,  deluded 
bv  “ Conservative”  demagogues,  incessantly  de- 
clare that  “ niggers  are  only  fit  for  slaves.”  The 
most  intelligent  American  citizens,  .and  the  con- 
science of  all  Christian  civilization,  rejects  the 
foul  injustice.  It  is  the  conflict  of  that  enlight- 
ened sense  of  equity  and  right  with  the  ferocious 
determination  of  class  privilege  and  prejudice 
which  is  reddening  our  soil  every  where.  Who- 
ever panders  to  that  injustice  prolongs  the  war. 
Whoever  cherishes  it  postpones  the  peace  which 
can  be  permanently  established  upon  Justice 
only. 


ing  the  unmanly  refusal  to  allow  the  black  race 
fair  play  in  this  country  must  sometimes  clear- 
ly see  the  hopelessness  of  their  cause.  They 
know  as  well  as  we  that  their  profession  of 
seeking  the  real  interest  of  that  race  is  a self- 
delusion.  They  know  that  the  word  slavery 
expresses  some  form  of  injustice,  disguise  it  as 
they  may;  and  they  are  consequently  aware 
that  they  are  fighting  against  the  human  heart, 
against  the  instinct  of  civilization,  and  against 
the  peace  of  the  world.  In  such  a contest,  how- 
ever they  may  prolong  it,  they  are  doomed  to 
defeat  and  ignominy.  They  know,  as  we  all  do, 
that  General  Greene  in  commending  the  valor 
of  the  colored  troops  in  the  revolutionary  battle 
of  Rhode  Island  is  a more  humane  and  en- 
nobling figure  to  our  imaginations  than  he  would 
have  been  had  he  sneered  at  them  as  unfit  for 
soldiers  because  they  were  “ niggers.  ” For  that 
is  not  the  spirit  which  makes  honorable  men  or 
great  nations.  We,  too,  are  passing  into  history. 
And  in  our  children’s  eyes  which  will  seem 
nobler,  the  men  who  died  bravely  fighting  upon 
the  slopes  of  Wagner  and  Petersburg,  and  on 
the  plains  of  Olustee  and  Milliken’s  Bend,  or 
those  who  contemptuously  cried  as  they  read  the 
story  of  the  last  Petersburg  assault,  ‘ 1 Pshaw  1 
niggers  never  will  make  soldiers.” 


THE  NEW  LOAN. 

We  gave  last  week  in  these  columns  a per- 
fectly simple  description  of  the  new  loan  and  its 
advantages.  Yet  to  many  plain  people  all  over 
the  countiy  all  financial  matters  are  mysteries, 

I yet  mysteries  which  a little  explanation  will 
readily  remove.  We  suggest,  therefore,  to  our 
fi  iends  every  where,  and  especially  in  remote  and 
quiet  country  districts,  that  they  call  meetings 
of  the  neighborhood  to  talk  over  the  loan,  to 
show  its  direct  and  vital  importance,  to  point 
out  its  peculiar  value  as  an  investment,  and  to 
explain  to  every  man  what  to  do  in  order  that 
the  United  States  may  get  his  fifty  or  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  There  are  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  people  every  where  who  would  gladly 
lend  to  the  Government  if  they  only  knew  how. 
The  active  men  in  every  village  and  hamlet  and 
country  neighborhood,  who  are  used  to  practical 
financial  details,'  might  form  themselves  into 
committees  to  secure  the  subscriptions.  At 
least  the  matter  is  worthy  of  their  consideration. 

The  rebel  sympathizers,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, already  assert  that  the  debt  will  be  repudia- 
ted. That  the  disciples,  allies,  and  well-wishers 
of  the  famous  Mississippi  repudiator,  Jefferson 
Davis,  and  of  a “Confederacy”  which  has  re- 
pudiated all  Northern  debts,  should  say  so  is  not 
strange.  But  loyal  citizens  will  easily  see  that 
the  debt  is  simply  the  pledge  of  the  people  to 
themselves  of  all  their  property.  Every  citizen 
is  consequently  interested  in  the  payment  of  the 
debt — first,  in  his  honor  as  a debtor ; and  then 
in  his  interest  as  a creditor. 

Loans  and  arms  are  the  right  nnd  left  hands 
of  the  nation  in  this  war ; and  while  every  body 
can  not  bear  arms,  there  are  very  few  who  can 
not  lend  money.  To  subscribe  to  the  loan  or 
to  go  to  the  field  are  therefore  equally  patriotic 
services ; and  the  former  is  a service  which  many 
a woman  who  has  laid  by  her  earnings  can  and 
would  willingly  render. 


FROM  THE  WESTERN  ARMY. 

Wk  have  received  a letter  from  “D,”  in  the  West- 
ern army,  inclosing  the  lines  upon  MThkrson's 
death,  of  which  the  writer  says,  “they  have  the 
merit  of  being  felt  if  nothing  more.”  He  kindly 
adds  in  another  part  of  his  letter,  “ Allow  me  to 
congratulate  you  upon  the  wide  and  healthy  influ- 
ence you  are  exerting  through  the  columns  of  the 
Weekly  in  our  army.  No  reading  matter  that 
comes  to  us  ‘ cords'  so  completely  with  our  feelings 
in  these  days  of  battle  as  your  ringing  editorials. 
We  fight  from  belief  in  such  a thing  as  patriotism 
and  love  of  country ; and  if  our  leaders  at  homo 
shape  the  institutions  of  the  country  so  as  to  make 
it  more  worthy  of  loving,  they  will  increase  our  de- 
votion in  fighting  for  it.” 

Our  correspondent  subjoins  the  following  au- 
thentic particulars  in  regard  to  General  M'Pher- 
son’s  death : 

The  morning  of  July  22d  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
was  in  line  of  battle  two  miles  east  of  Atlanta,  crossing 
the  Augusta  Railroad,  facing  west,  with  the  Seventeenth 
Corps  on  the  extreme  left.  Anticipating  an  attack  upon 
his  left  flank,  General  M'Piiebson  ordered  the  Sixteenth 
Corps,  under  General  Dodge,  to  form  on  the  left  of  the 
Seventeenth,  running  the  line  southeast.  While  this 
movement  was  being  executed  the  rebels  made  their  first 
assault.  The  right  of  the  Sixteenth  Corps  had  not  been 
completed  to  connect  with  the  left  of  the  Seventeenth, 
and  a column  of  the  enemy  penetrated  to  our  rear. 

General  M'Piierso.n,  in  riding  along  the  line  of  the  Six- 
teenth Corps,  was  vociferously  cheered  by  all  the  troops, 
and  particularly  by  the  Second  Brigade,  Second  Division. 
He  bowed  his  acknowledgments  with  his  usual  genial 
smile.  A few  moments  afterward,  in  crossing  to  the  line 
of  the  Seventeenth  Corps,  he  came  upon  the  force  that 
had  turned  their  left  flank,  and  receiving  a volley  of  mus- 
ketry, he  was  struck  by  a bullet,  which  passed  through 
his  right  lung,  shattered  the  spine,  and  produced  almost 
instant  death.  The  Second  Brigade  was  ordered  to  charge, 
recapture  a battery  ol  the  Seventeenth  Corps,  and  recover 
the  General’s  body.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Clabk,  General 
MThf.rson's  Adjutant- General,  rode  forward  witli  the 
brigade,  and  excited  the  men  to  a frenzy  by  his  appeals 
to  them  to  avenge  M’Pherbok.  They  rushed  forward 
with  a low  cry,  swept  the  rebels  from  the  field  like  chaff, 
recaptured  the  guns,  wliile  Lieutenant-Colonel  Strong 
and  Captain  Buell,  of  General  M’Phehson’s  staff,  went 
forward  with  an  ambulance,  under  the  guidance  of  Pri- 
vate Reynolds,  of  the  Fifteenth  Iowa  Regiment,  and 
he  body. 


The  more  thoughtful apioflg]  those  i 
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The  following  is  a copy  of  the  Order  issued  by  General 
Blair,  complimenting  Private  Reynolds:; 

HcAD-qiUBTBRS  SBVINTIBNTH  ABUT  CoBPS, 
Dipabtmbkt  or  thb  Tbnkbssbs, 

Bkfobb  Atlanta,  Giobgia,  July  26,  1864. 
GENERAL  ORDER.— No.  S. 

During  the  bloody  battle  of  the  22d  inst.,  in  which  this 
corps  was  engaged.  Private  George  J.  Reynolds,  D Com- 
pany, Fifteenth  Iowa  Infantry  Volunteers,  was,  while  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty  on  the  skirmish  line,  severely 
wounded  in  the  arm.  In  attempting  to  evade  capture  lie 
came  to  the  spot  where  the  late  beloved  and  gallant  com- 
mander of  the  army,  Major-General  M'Pherson,  was  ly- 
ing mortally  wounded.  Forgetting  all  considerations  of 
self,  Private  Reynolds  clung  to  his  old  commander,  and 
amidst  the  roar  of  battle  and  storm  of  bullets,  adminis- 
tered to  the  wants  of  his  gallant  chief,  quenching  his  dy- 
ing thirst,  and  affording  him  such  comfort  as  lay  in  his 
power.  After  General  M’Piiebson  had  breathed  his  last, 
Private  Reynolds  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  recovering 
his  body,  going  with  two  of  his  staff  officers,  pointing  cut 
the  body,  and  assisting  In  putting  it  iu  an  ambulance  un- 
der a heavy  fire  from  the  enemy,  wliile  hia  wound  was 
etill  uncared  for. 

The  noble  and  devoted  conduct  of  this  soldier  can  not  be 
too  highly  praised,  and  is  commended  to  the  consideration 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  tills  command. 

In  consideration  of  this  gallantry,  and  noble,  unselfish 
devotion,  the  “Gold  Medal  of  Honor”  will  be  conferred 
upon  Private  George  J.  Reynolds,  Company  D,  Fif- 
teenth Iowa  Infantry  Volunteers,  in  front  of  his  command. 

This  order  will  be  read  at  the  head  of  every  Regiment, 
Battery,  and  Detachment  of  this  corps. 

By  Command  of 

Major-General  Frank  P.  Blair. 

(Signed)  Lieutenant-Colon  el  J.  Alexander, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

THE  MILITARY  SITUATION. 

Since  the  assault  made  against  the  enemy's  lines  before 
Petersburg,  July  80,  nothing  of  importance  has  transpired 
in  General  Grant's  army.  A truce  was  allowed  by  the 
rebels  August  3,  to  bring  off  our  wounded  and  dead.  The 
portion  of  the  rebel  defenses  assaulted  on  the  30th  was  as- 
signed to  General  Mahone.  The  injury  done  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  mine  ITas  been  repaired.  The  exact  num- 
ber of  our  losses  in  the  assault  is  set  at  6640.  On  the  6th 
inst.  the  rebels  exploded  a mine  in  front  of  the  Eighteenth 
Corps.  It  was  followed  by  an  assault  in  the  afternoon, 
which  was  repulsed.  Colonel  Steadman,  commanding 
Second  Brigade,  Second  Division,  Eighteenth  Corps,  was 
killed  by  a stray  shot  from  his  owu  comrades  in  tho  con- 
fusion which  followed  the  explosion  in  the  morning. 

From  General  Sherman  there  is  little  additional  news. 
The  three  battles  fought  on  the  20th,  22d,  and  2Stli  of 
July  it  is  estimated  have  cost  Hood’s  army  25,000  men, 
while  our  own  loss  has  been  not  half  of  that.  The  Atlanta 
Appeal  of  July  24  says  that  at  the  rate  of  fighting  sinco 
Hood  took  command  the  rebel  anny  would  be  annihilated 
in  just  three  weeks.  This  was  before  the  battle  of  the 
28tli,  in  which  the  rebels  lost  five  or  six  thousand  men. 
Major-General  O.  O.  Howard  lias  succeeded  M’Pherson  in 
the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  This  appoint- 
ment has  unfortunately  led  to  the  resignation  of  Hooker, 
who  has  come  to  the  East. 

We  have  the  details  of  the  battle  of  the  28th.  On  the 
22d  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  consisting  of  the  three 
corps  lately  under  M‘Pherson,  threatened  Atlanta  from 
the  east  at  Decatur.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th  this 
army  was  transferred  from  this  position  to  the  extreme 
right,  moving  to  within  a short  distance  of  the  Macon  road 
on  the  west  of  the  city,  the  only  railroad  communication 
then  left  to  the  rebels.  While  this  was  transpiring  Scho- 
field, then  holding  the  left,  wa3  attacked,  having  orders 
to  refuse.  A general  skirmish  was  kept  up  along  Sher- 
man’s lines,  however,  and  the  commanding  officers  had 
orders  to  take  advantage  of  any  weak  point  which  offered 
iu  the  enemy's  position.  In  the  movement  from  Decatur 
Logan’s  (Fifteenth)  Corps  had  tho  advance,  taking  up  a 
position  between  the  railroad  leading  to  Macon  and  that  to 
Chattanooga.  Dodge's  (Sixteenth)  followed  on  his  left, 
then  Blair's  Seventeenth.  On  Logan’s  extreme  right  Jeff 
C.  Davis’s  division  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps  was  to  take  its 
position,  but  by  mistaken  orders  failed  to  do  so.  As  soon 
as  Howard’s  army  got  into  position,  anil  had  built  tempo- 
rary breast-works,  Stewart’s  rebel  corps,  numbering  20,600 
attacked  Uni  furiously  with  infantry  and  artillery.  Bor- 
ing’s division  of  this  rebel  force,  with  a brigade  of  cavalry 
under  Martin,  attempted  to  flank  Howard,  by  dashing 
across  an  open  field  into  a patch  of  woods  on  his  right,  and 
almost  succeeded.  This  rebel  column  was,  however,  re- 
pulsed by  Logan.  This  was  at  two  o’clock  p.m.  The  bat- 
tle lasted  till  five,  no  artillery  being  used  by  Howard,  and 


The  prisoners  on  both  sides  which  have  been  held  under 
fire  at  Charleston  were  exchanged  on  the  4th  inst.  An 
effort  is  being  made  by  tho  rebel  authorities  to  make 
Charleston  the  future  exchange  point  for  all  prisoners  of 
war. 

The  United  States  steamer  Fulton  arrived  at  this  port, 
August  9,  from  Port  Royal,  having  on  board  the  fifty-five 
released  officers  whom  the  rebels  had  held  imprisoned  in 
Charleston  under  our  fire.  The  retaliatory  measure  adopt- 
ed by  the  Government  was  perfectly  successful  The  ex- 
change was  carried  on  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 
1 he  rebel  officers,  fifty  in  number,  never  having  been  fair- 
ly exposed  to  the  fire  from  the  rebel  forts,  were  on  the  3d 
conveyed  in  the  Cosmopolitan  to  a point  off  Sullivan’s 
Island,  where  they  were  met  by  another  vessel,  the  Ches- 
terfield, having  on  board  the  Federal  officers.  Having 
crossed  tho  bar  in  the  Cosmopolitan  on  their  return,  the 
Federal  officers  were  invited  to  dine  with  Major-General 
Sickles  on  board  the  Admiral,  an  invitation  which  most 
of  them  accepted.  We  shall  give  next  week  a very  inter- 
esting sketch  of  the  head-quarters  assigned  to  our  offi- 
cers during  their  stay  in  Charleston.  It  will  convey  to 
our  readers  somo  idea  of  tho  desolation  which  hns  visited 
that  once  proud  and  prosperous  city. 

The  most  cheering  news  of  the  week  is  that  which  comes 
to  us  from  the  Gulf.  On  Friday,  August  5,  Admiral  Farrn- 
gut  with  his  fleet  attacked  the  defenses  of  Mobile  and  the 
rebel  fleet  in  Mobile  Bay.  The  report  is  from  the  rebel 
General  Maury.  He  states  that  ou  the  Btli  Admiral  Farra- 
gnt  with  seventeen  vessels— fourteen  gun-boats  and  three 
Monitors— passed  Fort  Morgan.  The  Monitor  Teeumseh 
was  sunk  by  the  guns  of  the  fort.  The  rebel  ram  Tennes- 
see surrendered  after  a desperate  engagement,  in  which 
Admiral  Buchanan  lost  his  leg  and  was  takeu  prisoner. 
Another  rebel  steamer,  the  Selma,  was  captured.  Still 
another,  the  Gaines,  was  beached.  The  Federal  fleet  had 
approached  the  city.  We  give  herewith  a Map  showing 
Mobile  Bay,  the  City,  and  its  defenses.  The  numbers  on 
the  map  indicate  the  depth  of  water  in  various  parts  of  the 
channel. 

It  is  believed  that  there  are  over  3000  bushwhackers 
on  tlie  north  side  of  the  Missouri  River.  If  this  be  true, 
the  tusk  of  killing  or  expelling  such  a formidable  body  of 
thieves  and  murderers  will  be  a huge  one.  The  last  heard 
of  Anderson’s  gang,  who  are  reported  to  have  done  the 
damage  on  the  Hannibal  and  St  Joseph  Railroad,  thev 
were  at  Middle  Grove,  Monroe  County,  and  were  supposed 
to  be  pushing  on  toward  Chariton  County,  Five  hundred 
Federal  cavalry  are  in  pursuit  of  them. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


MEXICO. 

It  appears  from  advices  which  have  been  coining  by 
every  mail  from  Havana  lately  that  Maximilian’s  empire 
is  not  peacefully  recognized  by  the  Liberals.  Thus  by  the 
news  of  the  23d  of  July  we  hear  that  the  Imperialists 
have  been  attacked  about  three  miles  from  San  Martin  by 
a force  of  about  600  Juarists.  Maximilian  has  granted  an 
amnesty  to  all  prisoners  whose  offenses  were  strictly  polit- 
ical ; this,  however,  does  not  extend  to  parties  in  armed 
opposition. 

EUROPE. 

On  July  18  a deputation  of  factory  operatives  represent. 
Ing  Manchester,  Stockport,  Preston,  Oldham,  Macclesfield, 
nnd  ether  English  manufacturing  towns,  waited  by  ap- 
pointment upon  Earl  Russell  at  the  Foreign  Office  for  tlia 
purpose  of  presenting  to  his  lordship  a petition  for  the  in- 
tervention of  the  British  Government  iu  the  American 
war,  signed  by  upward  of  90,000  persons  engaged  in  the 
cotton  manufacture.  The  plea  was  made  to  rest,  first,  on 
the  suffering  of  the  petitioners  from  tho  war;  and,  second- 
ly, the  hopelessness  of  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  North 
to  subdue  the  Southern  States.  Moreover,  the  deputation 
begged  to  submit  “that  in  the  opinion  of  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  the  cotton  districts,  the  Southern  States, 
as  well  by  superior  force  of  arms  as  by  the  manifestation 
of  the  highest  capacity  for  self-government,  had  entitled 
themselves  to  recognition  as  an  independent  Power.” 

After  listening  to  the  deputation,  his  lordship  expressed 
his  admiration  at  the  conduct  of  the  operatives,  his  sym- 
pathy with  them  in  their  unavoidable  sufferings,  and  his 
earnest  desire  that  the  time  would  speedily  arrive  when 
the  Government  might,  with  good  effect,  offer  to  mediate 
between  tlie  contending  parties. 

A meeting  composed  of  eminent  men  of  all  parties  was 
held  at  Geneva  July  9.  Enthusiastic  speeches  were  made, 
giving  moral  support  and  encouragement  to  the  American 
Union  in  its  war  against  slavery.  An  address  was  drawn 
up  to  be  sent  to  the  people  of  tlie  United  States.  This  ad- 
dress recognizes  a federal  unity  ns  at  the  basis  of  the 
American  Constitution.  It  refers  back  to  similar  periods 
of  intestine  strife  in  her  Helvetian  history,  and  it  con- 
cludes with  the  following  sentiment:  “The  struggle  has 
commenced  between  the  two  principles — Liberty  and  Slav- 
ery. The  consignee  of  victory  must  be  the  abolition  of 
slavery  forever  and  every  where.  Hail  Liberty  1 Hail 


„ 0 . , Republic  of  the  United  States!”  To  this  address  Sec  re- 

very  little  by  Stewart.  Our  forces  had  the  advantage,  as  j tary  Seward  has  made  an  appropriate  reply. 


tlie  enemy  was  wholly  unpro- 
tected. Lugan  lost  about  1500 

Sherman’s  position  at  last 
advices  was  such  that  lie  in- 
vested tlie  city  on  the  north 
and  west  especially,  having  it 
in  his  power  to  throw  a large 
force  forward  to  the  west  or 
cast  as  lie  might  choose.  Tlie 
Fourteenth  Corps  rested  on  the 
Chattanooga  Railroad,  three 
miles  north  of  the  city. 

On  the  26tli  of  July  General 
Stoneman,  with  between  three 
and  four  thousand  men,  com- 
manded by  General  M’Cook, 
set  out  on  an  expedition  against 
the  Macon  Road.  Eighteen 
miles  of  the  road  were  destroy- 
ed, and  a large  wagon-train 
going  from  Atlanta  was  cap- 
tured. M ‘Cook’s  men,  partak- 
ing too  freely  of  whisky  taken 
ou  the  train,  were  attacked  on 
their  return  by  a superior  force 
under  General  Ransom,  and 
more  than  half  of  tlie  entire 
command  was  captured,  Gen. 
Stoneman  Included.  M’C’ook 
made  his  escape.  Many  large 
fires  have  recently  tukeu  place 
in  Atlanta. 

General  Hunter  lias  been 
superseded  by  General  Sheri- 
dan in  the  Department  of 
Washington  and  the  Shenan- 
doah. The  rebels  have  ap- 
peared in  largo  force  at  vari- 
ous points  along  the  Potomac, 
nnd  it  has  seemed  to  many  that 
Early  was  contemplating  a 
mo\  ement  on  Wheeling,  and 
thence  into  Ohio.  What  seems 
most  probable  is  that  all  the 
movements  for  tlie  past  few 
weeks  have  been  diversions  to 
cover  their  main  object,  which 
is  to  secure  the  harvests  of  the 
Shenandoah.  This  is  no  evi- 
dence, however,  that  they  will 
not  in  future,  and  perhaps  very 
soon,  attempt  an  invasion  of 
the  Northern  States  in  greater 
force  than  hitherto.  General 
Grant  visited  Hunter  at  his 
head-quarters  near  Monocncy 
Junction  July  5.  General  Av- 
erill  had,  at  the  latest  reports, 
fought  M ‘Causland  nnd  Brad- 
ley Johnson  at  Moorflold,  de- 
feating them  and  taking  600 
prisoners. 
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THF  CHRISTIAN  COMMISSION.  endeavor  to  glance  at  the  first  floor  windows  on 

L ..."  both  sides  of  the  street  at  once,  to  see  whether 

On  page  533  we  give  an  illustration  represent-  the  occupants  had  any  old  clothes  to  sell, 
ing  the  Christian  Commission  on  the  Field  of  TVelve  francs  fifty  for  her  locket ! The  vil- 

Battle.  There  is  no  feature  connected  with  the  Jains.  The  wicked,  wicked,  hard-hearted  peo- 
war  which  so  well  illustrates  the  peculiarity  of  Re-  j,le,  she  thought.  Ilad  she  had  time  she  could 
publican  institutions  as  the  work  performed  by  the  have  sat  down  on  a door-step,  covered  her  face 
Christian  and  Sanitary  Commissions.  These  are  with  her  shawl,  and  cried  her  eyes  oat.  But  it 
supported  not  by  the  Government,  but  by  the  peo-  was  with  her  as  with  the  Wandering  Jew,  “ On- 
ple.  As  our  Government  is  of  the  people,  so  is  this  ward ! Onward !” 

war  the  people’s  war.  And  the  people  have  taken  She  remembered  that  she  was  not  yet  quite 

it  upon  themselves  to  take  care  of  the  soldiers,  destitute.  Her  breakfast  paid  for,  she  was  still 

This  is  a peculiarity  which  distinguishes  the  North  the  possessor  of  between  eighteen  and  nineteen 
from  the  South  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  It  is  francs.  That  would  cany  her  some  distance  to- 
on this  account  that  the  losses  from  sickness,  and  ward  her  destination — support  her  for  some  days, 

especially  from  wounds,  havo  been  so  few  in  our  she  thought.  And  then  she  would  beg.  She 

army  as  compared  with  that  of  the  rebels.  beg ! Perhaps  there  were  cottages  on  the  road 

S^ysAo  Richmond  Enquirer,  of  August  3,  allud-  where  the  people  were  kind  and  would  give  her 
ing  to  our  advantages  over  the  rebels  in  cannon  bread  and  milk,  aud  allow  her  to  sleep  on  the 
and  ships  and  otherwise : “Their  dietetic  and  s»ni-  straw  in  their  barns.  She  would  have  nothing 
tun' systems  have  saved  them  thousands  of  soldiers  more  to  do  with  this  cruel  and  pitiless  Paris, 
who  would  have  died  upon  the  coarse  fare  of  the  she  would  begin  her  journey  at  once.  How  it 
military  hospital.  Preserved  fruits,  dessicatcd  veg-  was  to  be  prosecuted  she  liad  not  the  slightest 
etables,  solidified  milk,  the  condensed  nutriment  idea.  She  knew  she  had  to  reach  the  coast  and 
of  meat,  the  concentrated  essence  of  tea  and  coffee,  to  cross  the  sea : that  was  all. 
wines,  and  pure  spirits,  accompany  the  hospital  ev-  The  Marseillais  marchand  d’habits  had  told 

ery  where.  Ices  and  cordials  refresh,  patent  am-  her,  the  rascal!  that  he  never  bought  jewelry 
bulances,  spring  beds,  and  hair  mattresses  solace  on  fete-days.  Once  or  twice  before  in  the  course 
the  sick  and  the  wounded.  When  the  field  hospi-  0f  that  weary  morning's  travel  she  had  heard 
tals  beyond  the  Appomattox  suffered  for  water  a about  the  festivals.  At  the  pawnbroker’s  they 
canal  was  cut  and  steam  pumps  put  up,  and  an  had  bidden  her  to  be  quick,  for  they  were  about 

abundant  supply  was  furnished.”  . _ to  close.  The  poor,  it  seems,  must  pawn  even 

This  service  likewise  has  its  sacrifices  and  its  on  the  morning  of  a holiday,  so  the  commis- 
martyrs.  Thousands  of  Christian  men  and  women  saire-prisenr  opened  his  doors  for  an  hour  or  two 
are  giving  up  the  pleasures  of  home,  and  it  often  before  the  business  of  pleasure  began, 

happens  that  they  give  their  lives  also.  Soldiers’  Lily  saw  that  there  were  a great  many  more 

wives  work  in  the  hospital  while  their  husbands  people  about  this  morning  than  on  ordinary 
fi.;ht  on  the  field.  While  Barlow  is  taking  can-  dayS . that  many  of  the  shops,  and  nearly  ail 

non  at  Deep  Bottom,  his  wife  dies  in  Washington  of  ,h0se  0f  a supCrior  class,  were  closed  ; that  the 

lever  contracted  in  the  hospital.  While  M ‘Pher-  humbler  sort  of  people  mostly  wore  clean  blouses, 
k >n  falls  before  Atlanta.  Professor  Hadley  dies  in  ttnd  tj,c  grisettes  clean  caps  ; that  the  students 
New  York,  worn  out  with  weariness  by  long  weeks  0f  t]ie  School  of  St.  Cyr  were  abroad  in  thqfr 
of  exposure  and  fatigue  suffered  for  the  soldier’s  holiday  clothes ; that  the  soldiers  of  the  garri- 
sake.  son  looked  unusually  spruce  and  burnished  up ; 

and  that  the  very  sergents  de  ville  had  waxed 
A3.  Y fTS'KlfL?"  their  mustaches  and  given  their  sword-hilts  an 

w A A A*  Jj  &fie  extra  polish.  There  were  a good  many  flowers 

rEnurtT?  * tt/-i  ttcthto  cat  a about;  from  many  of  the  windows  hung  ban- 

By  GEORGE/  AUGUSTUS  SALA.  ners  flnd  strearaei4;  ftud  in  front  of  every  pub- 

• lie  building  rose  great  black  triangular  stages, 

CHAPTER  XLI  like  monstrous  but  truncated  ladders,  supporting 

on  their  many  rungs  pipkins  full  of  oil  and  tal- 
the  ■wild  woman.  low,  in  which  were  huge  cotton  wicks.  These 

What  was  she  to  do?  Try  another  pawn-  were  the  lampions  for  the  illuminations  at  night, 
shop?  She  had  no  passport.  ’They  must  have  Then  Lily  all  at  once  remembered  that  this 

papers.  It  was  the  law,  it  seemed.  But  how  was  the  twenty-seventh  of  July,  and  that  Ma- 
did people  get  papers?  Were  they  born  with  dame  de  Kergolay  had  told  her  that  on  thetwen- 
papers?  Should  she  go  back  to  the  goldsmiths  ty-seventh,  the  twenty-eighth,  and  the  twenty- 
on  the  Quai  and  try  them  once  more?  Alas!  ninth  of  that  month,  in  every  year,  the  official 
of  what  avail  would  that  be  ? She  would  receive  gala-days  known  as  the  Fetes  of  July  were  held, 
only  the  same  answers,  the  same  rebuffs.  Was  “They  are  to  celebrate  the  democratic  revolu- 
there  no  one  in  this  enormous  city  of  Paris  who  tion  of  July,  1830,”  the  old  lady  would  say,  dis- 
would  purchase  a gewgaw  from  a poor  child  who  dainfully ; “ the  revolution  so  adroitly  discount- 
wanted  to  run  away?  She  had  heard  of  a place  ed  in  their  own  favor  by  M.  le  Due  d’Orleans 
called  the  Temple.  She  had  read  of  it,  too,  and  and  the  banker  Lafitte.  It  is  an  official  celc- 
Madamc  de  Kergolay  had  talked  to  her  about  it  bration,  strictly  a government  affair,  my  child, 
hundreds  of  times  as  the  site  of  that  old  donjon  and  the  maskings  and  mummeries  and  tight- 
keep  where  the  Martyr  King  and  his  queen  had  rope  dancing  are  all  paid  for  out  of  the  public 
lain  in  captivity,  and  where  the  poor  little  Dau-  treasury.  The  people  have  nothing  to  do  with 
phin  had  been  handed  over  to  the  cobbler  Simon,  it — absolutely  nothing.  The  only  holiday  which 
to  be  slowly  tortured  to  cjpath.  The  donjon  keep  lives  in  their  memories  and  in  their  hearts  is  the 
was  pulled  down  now,  and  tho  Temple  was  a Fete  de  St.  Louis.” 

place  where  they  bought  and  sold  every  thing.  Thus  Madame  de  Kergolay ; and  Lily  had,  of 

Should  she  ask  her  way  there?  But  she  knew  course,  implicitly  Believed  her.  But  she  could 
that  she  would  have  to  pass  close  to  the  Marais ; not  help  thinking  now,  as  she  watched  the  gayly 
and  an  indefinable  terror  forbade  her  to  retrace  dressed  and  laughing  throngs  hurryiug  past, 
her  footsteps.  that,  if  the  Fete  of  St.  Louis  were  in  their  hearts, 

She  came,  suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  the  pave-  the  lights  of  the  Fetes  of  J uly  shone  uncommon  la- 
ment, on  a marchand  d’habits— an  old-clothes-  bright  in  their  faces.  Every  one  looked  happy ; 
man.  No  Jew  was  he.  In  Paris  Christians  do  every  body  must  be  happy,  thought  the  poor  lit- 
not  disdain  to  carry  the  bag,  and  wear  the  three  tie  outcast  runaway,  her  sad  heart  sinking  with- 
hats.  This  fellow  was  a Marseillais,  swarthy  in  her  at  the  sight  of  the  smiles  and  the  joyous 
and  bright-eyed,  with  a head  of  tufted  black  faces.  She  little  knew  that  among  that  laugh- 
hair,  dazzling  white  teeth,  and  ear-rings.  He  ing  concourse  there  were  numbers  upon  num- 
had  two  umbrellas  beneath  one  arm,  and  a bers  ten  thousand  times  more  miserable  than  she. 
cavalry  sabre  beneath  the  other,  a cocked-hat  in  It  was  good  that  she  should  not  know  it.  It 

one  hand  besides  the  three  on  his  head,  a pair  would  not  have  consoled  her.  She.  had  not  yet 

of  patent-leather  boots  tucked  in  his  waistband,  arrived  at  that  age  when  “there  is  something 
and  any  number  of  loose  garments  flying  all  not  absolutely  disagreeable  to  us  in  the  misfor- 
abroad  about  him : besides  his  bulging  bag.  tunes  of  our  dearest  friends.”  The  wretcheder 

“ Troun  dc  l'air ! ” cried  the  marchand  d’habits  she  was  herself— being,  as  you  know,  young  and 
when  he  saw  Lily,  “what  a pretty  girl !”  silly,  and  not  at  all  a woman  of  the  world— the 

“ Will  you  buy  a locket  ?”  said  the  girl,  shrink-  readier  she  was  to  sympathize  with  sorrow.  She 
ing  from  the  man’s  bold  gaze,  and  holding  out  was  but  a little  fool  at  the  best,  but  she  never 
the  trinket  in  her  little  trembling  hand.  She  grew  out  of  that  folly. 

was  desperate  now.  She  would  have  had  cour-  So  it  was  a grand  holiday,  a very  grand  holi- 

nge  to  ask  the  statue  of  Henry  the  Fourth  on  the  day.  The  government  liked  to  encourage  holi- 
Pont  Neuf  if  he  would  buy  a locket.  days ; it  made  the  people  feel  light  and  pleasant, 

“ Carragoui  de  zeval,”  exclaimed  the  Marseil-  and  saved  them  from  getting  the  headache  over 
lais  in  return,  “I  am  not  a jeweler.  What  do  those  stupid  newspapers.  On  the  third,  and 
you  want  for  your  little  breloque,  mon  anze  grandest  day  of  the  fetes,  the. newspapers  were 
zdrie?”  not  published  at  all:  another  thing  which  the 

“A  hundred  francs,”  replied  Lily,  half  chok-  government  liked  dearly.  A good  government, 
ing.  ’ a paternal  government,  a light-hearted  govern- 

“Masoulipatam!”  shouted  the  marchand  d’hab-  ment;  it  rejoiced  to  see  the  hard-worked  editors 
its,  who  Beemed  to  possess  an  inexhaustible  arse-  and  reporters  strolling  in  tho  Elysian  Fields, 
nalof  strange  execrations.  “ Veux-tonmiroui-  dining  at  the  Cafe  Angiais,  or  dancing  at  the 
uer  ? Ma,  I will  be  generous.  Ze  souis  Chre-  Chaumiere — even  if  they  danced  that  naughty 

tien,  moi,  ct  pas  oune  Zouif.  Twelve  francs  fifty  cancan— instead  of  muddling  their  brains  in  the 

centimes  for  your  locket.”  composition  of  prosy  leading  articles,  or  wearing 

“No,”  cried  Lily,  passionately.  She  could  their  fingers  to  the  bone  in  taking  crabbed  short- 
have  strangled  the  man.  hand  notes  of  the  long-winded  debates  of  the 

“ Quesaco ! crrricuicoui !”  continued  the  Mar-  Chambers.  “ Enjoy  yourselves,  my  children,” 
seillais.  “ Don’t  fly  into  a temper.  I don’t  buy  cried,  this  good  government.  “In  these  last 
jewelry  on  fete-days.  Come  and  breakfast  with  days  of  July  let  us  sing  a Te  Deum  for  fine 

Vne.  Allons  manzer,  allons  boire !”  And  the  weather,  an  abundant  crop  of  strawberries,  and 

eyes  of  the  old-clothesman  sparkled  like  unto  the  possession  of  so  beneficent  a sovereign  as 
live  coals.  that  dear  old  gentleman  with  the  umbrella  at  the 

Lily  drew  her  shawl  about  her,  and,  spuming  Tnileries  yonder.  See : he  wears  a tricolored 

his  offer,  walked  indignantly  away.  cockade,  the  emblem  of  Liberty,  in  his  hat.  Is 

“Pif  de  Pilate!”  the  Marseillais  muttered,  that  not  good  of  him?  Let  us  celebrate  the 
looking  after  her,  “z’est  oune  zentille  petite  feast  of  the  Patriots  of  July.  What  glorious 

fillette  za.  Never  mind.  I shall  dance  at  the  fellows  they  were ! Shout ! How  nobly  they 

Barrtere  du  Trone  to-night.  Marchand  d’hab-  fought.  Fire  the  camion  ! How  heroically  they 
j-i-i-i-ts.”  And  with  his  lugubrious  and  long-  died.  Drub  the  double  drums!  How  very 

drawn-out  chant,  his  bag  and  his  bright  eyes,  soundly  they  sleep  in  the  vaults  under  the  col- 

the  old-clothesman  went  on  his  way.  They  umn  in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille.  Let  us  drink 

were  magnificent  eves,  only  he  had  spoiled  them  all  their  healths,  and  inscribe  all  their  names, 
by  a habit  of  squifanu  through  the  even  to  the  humblest  blouse-wearer,  in  golden 
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letters  on  the  marble  plinth.  As  for  the  patri-  left  a P.P.C.  card  over  the  spectacles,  on  which 

ots  of  to-day,  they  arc  a pack  of  sulky  disagree-  some  one  had  sketched  the  lineaments  of  a death’s 

able  grumblers,  mere  spoil-sports  and  trouble-  head;  but  sketched  them  very  faintly.  And  most 
fetes,  and,  lest  they  should  mar  the  bright  sun-  of  the  time  even  this  was  a fact  which  you  were 
shine  of  our  holiday,  we  have  put  them  away  in  not  enabled  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
the  casemates  of  Belle  Isle,  and  Mont  St.  Michel,  tainty,  as  the  little  old  lady  usually  kept  a copy 

and  Doullens,  and  turned  a big  key  on  them,  of  the  Gazette  de  France  before  her,  never  turu- 

Soldicrs ! bring  your  muskets  to  the  1 ready,  ’ ing  over  the  pages ; and  tinder  those  circum- 
and,  bombardiers,  keep  your  matches  lighted,  stances  she  was  only  so  much  newspaper,  and  so 

This  is  a fete-day.  Every  body  is  to  enjoy  him-  much  shawl. 

self  under  pain  of  immediate  arrest.  Eat,  drink,  Over  against  Lily,  there  sat  an  ancient  per- 

and  be  merry,  my  children.  Go  to  the  play  for  sonage  of  the  male 'sex,  lean  and  long  as  Don 

nothing.  See  the  illuminations,  and  the  fire-  Quixote,  and  wearing  a night-cap  under  his  hat. 

works,  and  the  water-jousts,  for  nothing ; mean-  He  had  a long  green  cloak  with  a rabl  it’s  skin 

while  we,  who  are  your  parents  and  best  friends,  collar ; and  under  this  cloak  he  fondled  and 
will  govern  you,  and  look  after  all  your  little  af-  cherished  a diminutive  dog  of,  apparently,  the 
fairs  at  home  and  abroad.  Tiens ! that  birchen  turnspit  breed.  There  was  a very  strict  prohibi- 
rod  of  ours  is  getting  a little  limp.  Excuse  us  tion  against  the  introduction  of  dogs  to  the  Cab- 
if  we  use  one  of  iron.”  inet  in  a notice  hung  up  at  the  entrance.  But 

So  spoke  the  Government  of  July,  thinking  it  the  old  gentleman  had  very  probably  been  of- 

was  to  last  forever ; but  it,  and  its  dynasty,  and  fending  against  the  regulations  for  the  last  fifty 

its  festivals,  and  all  its  pretty  little  winning  ways,  years.  He  was  the  senior,  the  doyen  of  the  cus- 

are  dead  and  gone,  and  well-nigh  effaced  from  tomers.  Those  who  surrounded  him  were  too 

the  memory  of  man.  old  and  feeble  to  resent  his  malfeasance,  and 

For  aught  Lily  knew  the  gay  doings  might  be  the  lady  at  the  counter  was  too  much  engrossed 

in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  by  Monsieur  Horace  St.  Aubin  to  take  notice 

or  the  birthday  of  Monsieur  Lafitte  the  banker,  of  any  thing  outside  her.  book.  Still  the  old 

To  her  mind  the  revolution  of  1830  conveyed  man  in  the  cloak  was  not  exempt  from  occa- 

but  a very  dim  and  meagre  impression.  Once,  sional  twinges  of  conscience.  The  ’little  dog 

when  Mademoiselle  Espremenil,  who  was  an  was  generally  very  quiet,  but,  from  time  to 

Orleanist,  told  her  that  three  hundred  patriots  time,  feeling  bored  probably,  he  would  poke  his 

were  killed  on  the  Place  du  Carrousel  fighting  nose  from  beneath  the  folds  of  the  mantle  with 

against  the  Swiss  guard,  she  exclaimed,  “How  a sharp  yap,  or  a plaintive  whine.  And  then 

very  wicked  of  them  to  fight  against  the  king’s  Lily  would  hear  the  lean  old  man  whispering  in 

soldiers!”  and  was  called  nigaude,  and  made  great  trepidation  to  the  refractory  turnspit: 

to  copy  out  the  third  chapter  of  Te'le'maque  for  4 ‘ Hush,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  Lindor ! Dc  la 

her  pains.  She  had  never  gone  outside  the  sagesse,  mon  ami — de  la  sagesse,  Lindor;  re- 
doors of  the  Pension  Marcassin  at  the  time  of  member  what  a risk  I ani  running  for  thee, 

the  celebration  of  the  fetes  during  the  whole  of  Jc  t’implore,  Lindor,  de  ne  pas  me  compro- 

her  incarceration  in  that  penitentiary.  The  oth-  mettre.  I entreat  thee,  Lindor,  not  to  compro- 

er  girls  had  given  her,  from  time  to  time,  glow-  mise  me.”  Once  the  lean  old  man  caught  Lily 

ing  accounts  of  what  they  had  seen  during  the  looking  at  him.  The  turnspit  had  been  very 

three  glorious  days ; but  to  Lily  those  were  only  restless.  The  old  man  covered  its  tiny  muzzle 

fairy  tales  and  fables,  as  beautiful  but  as  unreal  with  both  his  white  trembling  hands,  and  cast 

as  any  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  toward  Lilya  look  at  once  so  piteous  and  so  sup- 

Now  she  was  privileged — by  her  own  act  and  plicating  that  the  girl  felt  half  inclined  to  laugh 

deed  at  least — to  see  the  grand  sight,  for  a mo-  and  half  to  cry. 

ment  ary  peep  at  which,  even,  she  had  often  She  staid  here,  reading  newspapers  out  of  date 

thirsted,  and  to  wander  at  will  ^imong  the  mcr-  and  dog’s-eared  romances,  which  excited,  for  two 

ry-makejs.  But  she  fled  from  it  all  as  though  reasons,  her  special  wonder : first,  as  to  whoever 

it  had  been  a pestilence.  She  was  afraid.  While  could  have  written  them;  and  next,  whoever 

the  day  lasted,  she  thought,  it  would  be  folly,  could  have  read  them  before  her.  That  they 

it  would  be  madness,  to  venture  into  the  Elysian  had  been  diligently  conned,  however,  and  to 

Fields,  where  all  the  world  of  Paris  would  be  some  purpose,  was  evident ; for  the  edges  were 

out  walking.  No,  no:  that  place  was  to  bo  yellow  and  shiny  with  much  thumbing,  and  many 

avoided  at  all  hazards.  Still  she  had  an  irre-  pages  were  blistered  with  long  dried-up  tears, 
sistible  craving  to  see  something  of  the  brave  They  were  all  full  of  love ; but  it  was  not  the 

show  before  she  commenced  her  flight  to  En-  kind  of  love  that  Lily  could  comprehend,  with 
gland  in  good  earnest.  She  would  wait  until  which  she  could  sympathize,  or  from  which  she 

sunset,  she  thought — until  nearly  dusk.  Then  could  derive  any  consolation.  Silly  girl,  she 

the  crowd  would  be  denser,  and  the  quieter  sort  was  quite  raw  and  ignorant.  She  had  not  yet 

of  folks  gone  home,  and  she  might  mingle  with  learned  to  take  her  heart  to  pieces  and  pnt  it 

the  throng  unnoticed  and  unrecognized.  together  again,  like  a map  puzzle.  She  had 

Now  lagging,  now  harrying  through  a tortu-  not  acquired  the  art  of  preserving  her  passion, 
ous  maze  of  streets,  she  came  all  at  once  into  and  boiling  it  down,  and  putting  plenty  of  sugar 
the  great  garish  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  saw  the  to  it,  and  spreading  it  on  paper,  as  jam  is  spread 

Tuileries  Gardens  and  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  upon  bread.  Lamentable  little  dunce ! She  was 
one  vast  Lake  of  Pleasure,  covered  with  Islands  yet  at  the  A B C of  the  great  alphabet,  which, 
of  Delight,  blazing  in  the  sun.  She  turned  from  being  learned,  after  infinite  wailings  and  can- 
the  dangerous  open  and  fled.  Ascending  the  ings,  only  teaches  us  to  spell  the  words  Disap- 
Rue  St.  Honore  she  ventured  to  cross  it  before  pointment  and  Despair.  She  was  quite  a novice 
she  reached  the  Palais  Royal,  and  even  got  safe  in  the  cosmography  of  the  Pnys  du  Tendre. 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  into  the  Had  Lily  been  asked  to  write  a love-letter  it 
dismal  little  labyrinth  of  by-lanes,  full  of  sellers  would  have  begun  with  “I  love,”  and  it  would 
of  old  prints,  and  older  curiosities,  technically  have  ended  with  “I  love,”  and  there  would  have 
known  as  the  P&td  du  Louvre,  and  which  had  been  nothing  else,  except  blots,  which  are  the 
grown  up,  a fungus,  between  the  palaces  of  the  blushes  of  manuscript.  I have  known  people 

Louvre  and  the  Tuileries.  To  her  relief  she  who  punctuated  their  protestations  of  affection, 
managed  to  gain  the  Quai : not  that  where  the  They  must  have  been  very  much  in  love  indeed. 

, old  gold-dealers  live,  but  that  which  fronts  the  Here  she  lingered  until  the  day  was  declining. 

Long  Gallery.  She  crossed  the  Pont  Royal  as  She  went  out  at  last  (the  mistress  of  the  place  • 
timorously  as  a little  mouse  seeking  a fresh  hole,  never  heeding  her),  and  she  left  the  old  folks 
and,  diving  down  the  Rue  du  Bac,  was  glad  to  there,  doddering  and  coughing  feebly  in  their 
lose  herself  in  a fresh  labyrinth  of  little  streets.  chairs.  Those  who  are  alive,  and  the  oldest 

She  found  out,  perhaps,  the  dimmest  little  folks  always  seem  to  last  the  longest,  may  be 
cabinet  dc  lecture,  or  reading-room,  that  ever  there,  doddering  and  choking  to  this  day. 
was  groped  for,  and  at  last  discovered,  in  the  Into  "the  broad  streets,  and  on  to  the  broader 

dimmest  portion  of  old  Paris.  It  seemed  to  quay,  and  over  another  bridge ; but  this  time  it 

Lily  not  much  bigger  in  size  than  the  cage  of  was  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  and  they  were  be- 
a good-sized  macaw,  and  was  very  dark  and  ginning  to  light  up  the  lampions  in  front  of  the 
gloomy,  and  so  suited  her  admirably.  The  old  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Then  she  was  in  the 
maiden  lady  who  kept  this  abode  of  literature  vast  Place,  by  the  side  of  the  Luxor  obelisk, 
had  read  herself  more  than  three  parts  blind  She  could  resist  it  no  longer.  She  was  beyond 
with  bad  novels,  and  was  so  deeply  immersed  the  control  of  reason.  She  was  bewildered — 
in  one  of  the  admired  works  of  Monsieur  Horace  fascinated.  Come  what  may,  she  must  see  the 

St.  Aubin,  that,  when  Lily  entered,  she  could  sight. 

barely  find  time  to  extend  her  hand  for  five  So  she  sped  by  the  spouting  fountains,  and 

sous — the  regulation  price  of  admission  to  the  entered  upon  the  enormous  avenue  of  the  Elys- 
Cabinet  of  the  Muses.  ian  Fields.  The  sight  almost  took  away  her 

All  the  people  who  frequented  the  reading-  breath.  It  was  wonderful.  Two  huge  open-air 
room  were  old — as  old  as  the  visitors  whom  Ma-  theatres,  within  whose  vast  prosceniums  whole 
dame  de  Kergolay  received,  but  of  a shabbier  regiments  of  red-legged  soldiers  were  engaged 
and  more  dilapidated  type.  They  seemed  to  be  in  deadly  combat  with  white-burnoused  Arabs, 
tumbling  to  pieces  with  sheer  antiquity,  both  in  They  fired  off  real  guns  and  real  howitzers, 
their  bodies  and  their  garments,  and  to  be  only  Real  horses  galloped  on  to  the  stage,  not  at  all 
kept  together  by  means  of  stays,  and  braces,  alarmed  by  the  noise,  whereas  the  very  smell 
and  pins,  and  buttons,  and  hooks,  tho  horns  of  of  the  powder  almost  frightened  Lily  out  of  her 
spectacles,  the  springs  of  false  teeth,  and  the  wits. 

elastic  bands  of  wigs.  There  never  was  such  a But  the  theatres  were  only  a drop  of  water 

rickety  congregation.  Ague,  paralysis,  neural-  in  the  6ea.  There  were  Punches  by  the  score, 
gia,  and  sciatica,  seemed  to  have  gotten  hold  There  were  Marionettes.  There  were  greasy 
of  tho  furniture  as  well  as  the  patrons  of  the  cs-  poles  up  which  adventurous  gymnasts  climbed, 
tablishment ; and  every  thing  tottered  and  shook  intent  on  reaching  the  silver  watches,  spoons, 
and  trembled  and  creaked.  As  Lily  walked  up  and  mugs — no  vulgar  legs  of  mutton  here ! — 
the  room,  and  chose  the  darkest  corner,  the  very  suspended  to  a hoop  at  the  summit.  What 
boards  yielded  beneath  her  tread  and  sent  up  shouting  and  clapping  o.  hands  when  a climb- 
little  clouds  of  dust,  giving  to  her  ankles  a er,  his  strained  fingers  within  an  inch  of  the 
wreathed  appearance,  as  though  she  had  been  a coveted  prize,  found  the  treacherous  surface  be- 
young  Mercury.  neath  at  length  too  much  for  him,  and  so  slid 

There  was  a tall  old  gentleman  who  came  to  down  to  the  bottom  again,  defeated  and  fat-be- 
the  Cabinet,  not  to  read,  but  to  sleep.  It  could  grimed. 

not  be  said  precisely  that  he  snored,  but  the  air  There  were  merry-go-rounds.  There  were 

about  Him  seemed  to  be  haunted  by  the  spirit  targets  at  which  you  could  fire  au  blanc,  and  if 
of  a defunct  trombone.  And  it  was  a spirit  you  struck  the  bull’s-eye  found  a plaster  figure 
seemingly  in  pain.  of  tho  Emperor  Napoleon  arise,  like  a jack-in- 

There  was  a little  old  lady  who  represented  a a-box.  Ninepins;  spring  top;  roulette  playing 
prodigious  cap,  a large  pair  of  green  goggles,  a for  macaroons;  jugglers;  acrobats;  rope-dan- 
red  plaid  shawl,  and  nothing  else,  nor  face  cers;  dancing  dogs  and monkeys ; a camel;  a 
seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  town,  and  to  havo  bet^p^^aj^bounne;  a goat  that  danced 
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at  the  bidding  of  a gipsy  woman  dressed  up  as 
Esmeralda ; a dog  that,  being  desired  to  name 
the  greatest  rogue  in  company,  walked  straight 
up  to  his  master,  wagged  his  tail,  and  barked  an 
unmistakable  “This  is  he;”  several  other  dogs, 
with  cocked-hats  tied  under  their  chins,  military 
coats,  and  frilled  pantaloons,  who  performed 
gavettes,  looking  most  mournful  the  while;  a 
camel,  on  whose  head  a little  boy  executed  a 
saraband ; every  thing,  in  short,  that  was  won- 
derful, and  strange,  and  delightful. 

Booths  where  gingerbread  was  sold — brown, 
sticky-lookiug,  shiny  gingerbread,  like  Moorish 
faces  on  a very  hot  day,  and  with  great  white 
oval  almonds  in  them,  like  eyes ; booths  where 
sweetmeats  were  dispensed ; where  fruit  and 
fried  potatoes,  hot  pie-crust  — the  famous  ga- 
lette — and  gauffre  cakes  were  to  be  had — all 
these  abounded.  And  shrilly  sounded  above 
the  myriad  noises  of  the  throng,  and  was  audi- 
ble even  in  the  intervals  of  blank  cartridge  firing, 
the  voice  of  the  man  who  sold  cocoa.  “A  la 
fraiche ! a la  Traiche  1”  he  cried.  A little  round 
tower,  with  crenelated  top  bristling  with  many- 
colored  flags,  and  hung  with  gay  tinkling  bells, 
was  strapped  to  his  back.  Beneath  his  arm 
passed  the  brass  pipe  and  tap  from  which  he 
frothed  his  cool  but  mawkish  beverage.  Around 
his  body  was  slung  a wooden  cestus,  and  thick 
hanging  from  it  a store  of  goblets  of  burnished 
tin  that  shone  as  bright  as  silver.  Still  cried  he, 

“ A la  fraiche ! a la  fraiche  1”  his  bells  tinkling 
and  his  flags  waving  through  the  jostling  mass. 

There  were  no  dandies  here,  no  leaders  of 
fashion,  no  eye-glass  wearers,  no  fan-twirlers. 
You  might  look  around  in  vain  for  gold  watch- 
chains,  for  varnished  boots,  for  bright  bonnets,  J 
or  for  robes  of  silk.  This  was  the  People’s  fes-  J 
tival;  and  they,  the  People,  pure  and  simple, 
were  here  in  force.  This  was  one  of  the  three 
days  in  the  year  when  Jacques  Boulummc  was 
in  his  glory,  and  had  the  best  of  it.  He  might 
come  in  a clean  blouse,  or  in  a dirty  blouse,  or 
in  his  shirt-sleeves ; but  he  was  welcome  to  the 
show  for  nothing.  So  many  hundred  thousands 
of  francs  were  set  aside  every  year  to  amuse 
him,  and  to  buy  him  toys,  and  to  make  him  for- 
get his  rights.  He  forgot  them  for  the  nonce  ; 
but  the  paternal  government  who  turned  show- 
man on  Jacques’s  behalf  found  it  impossible  to 
make  of  the  whole  year  one  long  July,  and  to 
have  a festival  every  day.  The  result  of  whicli 
solution  of  continuity  was,  that  when  it  wasn’t 
July,  and  there  were  no  fire-works,  dancing  dogs, 
and  open-air  theatres,  and  work  was  scarce  and 
bread  dfcar,  Jacques  Bonhomme  would  turn  on 
the  paternal  government,  suddenly  remember 
his  rights,  and  rend  his  rulers  in  pieces. 

Lily  thought  it  very  kind  indeed  of  the  good 
gentlemen,  whoever  they  were,  who  had  pro- 
vided this  sumptuous  spectacle,  and  charged  no- 
thing for  it.  She  had  a vague  idea,  from  some 
staring  placards  she  had  read  on  the  walls,  that 
the  Prefect  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine  had 
something  to  do  with  this  grand  merry-making. 
He  must  be  a veiy  good  man,  she  thought.  Per- 
haps it  was  his  birthday. 

She  had  eaten  and  drunk  nothing  since  break- 
fast ; so,  calling  to  mind  that  she  was  hungry, 
she  dined  frugally  on  two  sous'  worth  of  ginger- 
bread and  an  apple.  She  had  even  the  hardi- 
hood to  stop  one  of  the  men  who  wore  the  round 
towers  strapped  on  their  backs,  and,  accosting 
him  as  “Monsieur,”  asked  him  for  a glass  of 
cocoa. 

The  particular  merchant  she  chanced  to  pat- 
ronize displayed  considerable  splendor  in  the  fit- 
tings of  his  establishment.  His  round  tower  was 
covered  with  crimson  cotton  velvet,  hooped  with 
gilt  foil  paper,  and  embowered  in  his  flags  was 
a little  brazen  eagle  with  outstretched  wings. 

He  frothed  up  the  cocoa  so  for  Lily  that  the 
beading  bubbles  on  the  rim  sparkled  in  the  even- 
ing sun  like  diamonds,  and  presented  her  the 
goblet  with  an  air. 

“ Drink,”  he  said,  “ belle  dame.  It  is  the  nec- 
tar of  the  gods.” 

It  wasn’t  any  thing  of  the  sort.  It  was  mere- 
ly so  much  Spanish  liquorice  boiled  down  with 
a little  sarsaparilla ; but  the  merchant  had  such 
a winning  way  with  him  that  had  he  asseverated 
that  the  Nabob  of  Arcot’s  diamond  was  dis- 
solved in  his  cocoa  he  might  have  found  those  to 
believe  him. 

“How  much,  monsieur?”  asked  Lily,  when 
she  had  drunk. 

“To  you,”  the  merchant  replied,  with  a bow 
and  a flourish,  “ one  sou.  A pint  of  cocoa  and 
a quart  of  froth,  all  for  five  centimes.” 

Lily  paid  him.  Straightway  he  whisked  out 
a napkin  which  hung  from  his  cestus,  gavc’the 
goblet  an  extra  polish,  frothed  it  again,  and 
handed  it  to  Lily. 

“Drink  again,  belle  dame,”  he  said.  “For 
this  I charge  nothing.  It  is  my  humble  offer- 
ing to  youth  and  beauty.  And  I declare  that 
had  not  my  family,  through  political  misfor- 
tunes, supped  deeply  of  misery,  and  were  not 
my  old  grandmother,  la-bas,  down  yonder  in  la 
Sologne  in  misery,  sur  la  paillc,  I would  have 
made  you  pay  nothing  for  the  first.” 

Although  the  girl’s  thirst  was  assuaged  she 
did  not  like  to  offend  the  hospitable  merchant, 
and  so  half  emptied  the  goblet  he  offered  her. 
Then  she  thanked  him  and  courtesied,  and  turned, 
and  was  soon  lost  in  the  crowd. 

“I  salute  you,”  cried  he  of  the  round  tower, 
looking  after  her  retreating  figure.  “Belle 
dame,  I am  at  your  feet.  Pauvre  petite,”  he 
continued,  polishing  up  his  cups,  “she  is  too 
young  and  too  pretty  to  be  wandering  in  this 
tohubohu  quite  alone.  But,  bah ! she  is  safer 
here  than  on  the  Boulevard  of  the  Italiens.  The 
blouses  will  do  her  no  harm.  A la  fraiche! 
faites-vous  servir ! a la  fraiche  I”  and  he  went  on 
his  way,  jangling  his  cups  and  tinkling  his  bells. 

It  was  nearly  eight  o’clock,  but  bright  and  mel- 
low daylight  yet. l 1 JLllpf  had  been. struggling 
against  temptation  for  a long  time,  but  she 
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could  now  resist  it  no  longer.  She  had  never 
seen  one  before  in  her  life.  She  must  go  inside 
and  seo  one — a show. 

No,  not  the  educated  seal,  the  pictured  re- 
semblance of  the  monster  on  the  cartoon  outside 
the  booth,  where  he  resided,  terrified  her.  Not 
the  Oriental  menagerie  either : the  roaring  she 
could  hear  through  the  canvas,  the  squeals  and 
yelps  as  the  keeper  plied  his  switch,  and  the 
acrid  odor  peculiar  to  wild  beast  shows  ap- 
palled her  more  than  the  terrific  paintings,  much 
larger  than  life,  of  the  panther  of  Java,  the  gi- 
gantic baboon  of  Sumatra,  the  hyena  of  Abys- 
sinia, the  crocodile  of  the  Nile,  and  the  boa  con- 
strictor of  Seringapatam,  by  means  of  which  the 
enterprising  proprietor  of  the  Oriental  menagerie 
strove  to  attract  patronage.  The  grand  con- 
course of  the  combat  of  animals,  where  a wretch- 
ed old  white  horse  was  to  be  baited  by  sundry 
mastiffs,  she  likewise  avoided. 

But  the  wax-work  show ! the  royal  and  im- 
perial exhibition  of  wax-work  of  Signor  Venti- 
millioni  (from  Milan),  she  must  see  that.  It  cost 
ten  sous  to  see  this  show,  but  Lily  paid  them. 

Signor  Ventimillioni  himself  took  her  half 
franc.  He  was  a tall,  sallow  man,  with  a coal- 
black  beard,  and  wore  a velvet  waistcoat  of 
Scotch  plaid,  but  was  otherwise  attired  as  a Ro- 
man emperor.  He  stared  very  long  and  very 
impudently  at  Lily.  What  was  there  about  the 
child  that  every  one  stared  at  her  so  ? 

She  drew  aside  a curtain  that  veiled  the  en- 
trance and  entered.  She  started  bgck  with  a 
shriek  at  the  first  object  she  saw.  It  was  a co- 
lossal gendarme  in  a monstrous  cocked-hat  and 
jack-boots.  His  face,  fringed  with  huge  peaked 
mustaches  and  chin -tuft,  was  pale  as  death. 
His  eyes  glared  horribly  with  a fixed  and  stony 
gaze.  In  one  gauntleted  hand  he  brandished  a 
gleaming  sabre.  He  looked  like  one  of  those 
ominous  officers  of  the  Convention  Lily  had  seen 
in  pictures,  who  came  to  conduct  Marie  Antoi- 
nette to  the  scaffold.  He  had  come  at  last  to 
take  her,  she  thought,  shrinking  in  her  inmost 
soul.  She  was  to  be  arrested  for  running  away, 
and  trying  to  sell  her  locket ! 

“You  little  imbecile,”  cried  a fat  cattle-deal- 
er from  Poissy,  who  had  followed  close  on  her 
heels,  and  giving  her  as  he  spoke  a slight  push 
with  his  umbrella,  “you  foolish  child,  don’t  you 

1 see  that  ce  cuistre  h ceinture  jaune  is  only  wax- 
work?” 

The  cattle-dealer  had  paid  his  ten  sous  before, 
and  often,  and  knew  the  ways  of  men  and  wax-  . 
work  shows.  He  was  chuckling  at  his  penetra-  ! 
tion,  when  the  voice  of  Signor  Ventimillioni  was 
heard  in  a shrill  treble,  frantically  shrieking : 

“ Les  armes  et  less  parapluies  sont  deposes  a 
la  porte — weapons  and  umbrellas  must  be  left 
at  the  door.  Advance,  messieurs  et  mesdames. 
Advance,  I supplicate  you.” 

The  cattle-dealer  turned  back,  grumbling,  to 
give  up  his  gingham ; but  Lily  advanced.  The 
show  soon  made  her  feel  very  faint.  It  smelt 
oppressively  of  lukewarm  wax,  and  saw-dust,  and 
old  clothes.  Apart  from  the  good  King  Henry 
the  Fourth,  Monsieur  de  Voltaire,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  (who  was 
aptly  represented  in  a yellow  cloak  lined  witli 
leopard’s  skin,  the  well-known  uniform  of  gen- 
eral officers  in  the  British  army),  the  collection 
was  mainly  composed  of  eminent  murderers. 
Louvet  was  there,  holding,  of  course,  the  identical 
poniard  with  which  he  slew  the  Duke  of  Berry. 
Next  him  Avril,  and  Lacenaire,  who  with  a 
bottle  of  Chambertin  before  him  was  represent- 
ed as  absorbed  in  the  composition  of  a sonnet. 
Fieschi  with  his  arm  shattered  and  his  face  all 
dabbled  with  blood ; the  personages  in  the  Affair 
Fualdes,  playing  boston  at  a gory  card-table; 
Pontis  de  Sainte-Helene  in  the  fetters  and  red 
night-cap  of  a Toulon  galley-slave ; the  Bergere 
dlvry — for  there  were  victims  here  as  well  as 
assassins — with  her  throat  cut,  and  the  Courier 
of  Lyons  with  a bullet  through  his  head . Horror ! 

“Call  that  Madame  Lafarge?”  the  cattle- 
dealer  from  Poissy  was  heard  to  murmur  as  he 
halted  before  the  effigy  of  a fashionably-dressed 
lady  wearing  a white  chip  bonnet  and  a black 
lace  ypil.  “ It  is  an  infamy,  an  imposture ! Je 
te  reconnais,  coquine.  Thou  hast  not  been  to 
the  fair  of  Poissy  for  nothing.  Two  years  since 
thou  wert  Charlotte  Corday;  last  July  thou 
wert  the  Duchess  of  Berry  previous  to  her  be- 
trayal by  the  Jew  Deubz;  and  now,  affublee 
d’un  nouveau  cotillon,  and  that  gimcrack  bonnet 
on  thy  head,  thou  must  pass,  forsooth,  for  the 
Veuve  Lafarge,  nee  Marie  Capelle.  C’est  une 
supercherie  inouie.  I demand  my  money  back. 

I have  a great  mind  to  beat  thy  waxen  head  off, 
fraudulent  puppet.”  It  was  evident  that  the 
confiscation  of  his  umbrella  still  rankled  in  the 
cattle-dealer’s  mind. 

Forth  again  into  the  Babel  of  money-making 
went  Lily.  She  had  had  enough  of  shows  for 
the  time.  Where  was  she  to  pass  the  night? 
How  shamefully  she  had  loitered  her  time  away! 
How  recklessly  she  had  been  squandering  her 
slender  stock  of  money!  But  she  could  not 
muster  up  courage  enough  to  flee  the  enchanted 
ground.  It  had  a strange  and  deadly  fascina- 
tion for  her,  and,  like  a moth  round  a candle, 
she  felt  she  must  continue  to  hover  about  it: 
even  to  her  destruction. 

She  absolutely,  before  it  was  quite  dark,  went 
to  see  another  show.  It  is  true  that  this  was  a 
humble  spectacle,  and  only  cost  five  sous.  The 
attraction  was  a solitary  one : there  was  but  a 
wild  woman  to  be  seen. 

“La  femme  sauvage — la  femme  sauvage! — 
the  wild  woman!”  cried,  with  stentorian  lungs, 
tho  orator,  in  a full  suit  of  armor  and  a hussar’s 
busby,  from  the  platform  in  front  of  the  booth. 
“The  wild  woman  from  Madagascar,  the  largest 
of  the  group  known  as  the  Inexorable  Islands. 
Her  name  is  Antannariva  Zora'idc.  The  idola- 
trous practices  of  her  ancestors  she  has  abjured, 
and  is  a good  Christian,  wearing  three  medals 
blessed  by  le  Saint  Pere  the  Pope,  who  sent  to 
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Rome  for  her  expressly  to  bestow  his  patronage 
and  benediction  upon  her ; but  she  lives  entirely 
on  raw  meat,  and  neither  threats  nor  persuasion 
can  induce  her  to  wear  stays.  The  wild  woman! 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  ! This  is  her  last  appear- 
ance in  France.  Reconciled  to  her  illustrious 
family,  she  leaves  to-morrow  morning  for  Mada- 
gascar by  the  Messageries  Royales  of  Messrs. 
Lafitte  and  Caillard,  stopping  only  at  Lisbon, 
in  order  to  be  presented  to  the  infants  and  in- 
fantas of  the  House  of  Braganza.  The  wild 
woman,  messieurs  les  amateurs!  Her  dispo- 
sition is  amiable,  and  her  tastes  are  artistic. 
She  can  lift  a weight  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
kilogrammes  with  the  little  finger  of  her  right 
hand,  and  suffer  a pastille  to  burn  to  charcoal 
on  the  tip  of  her  tongue.  En  avant  for  the  wild 
woman.  Admission  only  five  sous,  a reduction 
of  eight  hundred  per  cent,  in  consequence  of  la 
chcrte  des  denre'es — the  high  price  of  provisions. 
Nobody  can  enter  without  paying,  but  paying 
without  entering  is  jicrmitted ’by  the  civil  and 
military  authorities." 

The  crowd,  who  had  been  listening  to  this 
balderdash  with  a grin  of  bewildered  com- 
placency, burst  into  a roar  of  laughter  at  the 
concluding  witticism.  There  was  a press  of 
sight-seers  at  once  to  the  ladder.  That  prodigal 
little  Lily,  after  gazing  for  a while  at  the  violent- 
ly chromatic  portraits  of  the  Wild  Woman 
strangling  a Tigress ; the  Wild  Woman  riding 
three  wilder  horses  at  once ; the  Wild  Woman 
in  the  wilds  of  her  native  Madagascar,  taking 
refuge  in  the  branches  of  a banyan-tree  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  hunters ; the  Wild  Woman 
kissing  the  Pope’s  toe ; the  Wild  Woman  lifting 
ponderous  weights,  firing  off  pistols,  and  defeat- 
ing the  celebrated  Monsieur  Grisier  in  a fencing- 
match — after  contemplating  these  astounding 
works  of  art,  the  desolate  little  girl  wandered 
into  the  show,  which  was  now  lit  by  a hoop  of 
flaring  oil-lamps  suspended  from  the  centre  pole 
of  the  tent,  and  took  her  seat  with  some  twenty 
others  on  the  last  of  a row  of  planks  placed  on 
trestles. 

There  was  a little  proscenium  and  a rude  set- 
scene  supposed  to  represent  Madagascar.  On 
th^prompt  side  there  was  a screen,  and  on  the 
O.  P.  sat  a hump-backed  man  with  a flageolet 
and  a kettle-drum,  the  which  he  thumped  and 
blew  alternately. 

But  he  tootled  on  this  pipe  and  whanged  the 
parchment  so  long  that  the  audience  grew  im- 
patient. It  was  surely  more  than  time  for  the 
show  to  begin.  Murmurs  of  “ La  femme  sau- 
vage ! La  femme  sauvage !”  began  to  be  heard. 

“ Eh  marchez  done:  faites  voir  vos  trues,”  was 
the  next  expression  of  the  popular  wish.  The 
orator  in  full  armor  pushed  his  way  through  the 
auditory,  climbed  on  to  the  stage,  and  disap-  , 
peared  behind  the  screen.  Voices  were  now 
heard  in  angry  contention ; but  still  the  Wild 
Woman  failed  to  make  her  appearance. 

There  was  the  voice  of  a man,  seemingly  en- 
deavoring to  pacify  an  infuriated  woman.  The 
man’s  voice  Lily  recognized  at  once  as  that  of 
the  orator  in  chivalric  panoply  whom  she  had 
heard  h aranguing  outside.  The  voice  of  the  wo- 
man— Merciful  Heavens ! where  had  she  heard 
those  angry  tones  before?  and  why  did  they 
sound  like  a death-knell  on  her  ear,  and  send  a 
cold  shiver  through  her  heart  ? 

At  this  conjuncture  a gentleman  in  a blouse, 
affected  perchance  by  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
or  by  inordinate  libations  of  cocoa,  and  stung  to 
desperation  by  the  prolonged  absence  of  the  Wild 
Woman  and  the  monotonous  iteration  of  the 
flageolet  and  kettle-drum,  cried  out,  “Attrape, 
Mayeux !”  and  flung  a roasted  apple  at  the  or- 
chestrant.  Hit  by  the  soddened  pulp  precisely 
on  the  nose,  the  hunchback  uttered  an  unearthly 
yell,  and  rushed  from  the  stage,  shrieking,  “ A 
la  garde ! a la  garde !” 

The  sound  of  something  breaking — glass  seem- 
ingly— was  next  heard,  and  a black  bottle  be- 
came visible,  and  rolled  to  the  footlights.  The 
gentleman  who  had  flung  the  pomme  cuite,  and 
who  occupied  a front  row,  picked  the  bottle  off 
the  stage,  smelled  it,  and  exclaimed  : 

“Cognac!  The  Wild  Woman  must  be  cn 
ribotte.” 

But  the  words  had  scarcely  left  his  lips  before 
the  screen  was  violently  dashed  down,  and  a 
woman,  thinly  clad  in  a tawdry  and  absurd  cos- 
tume, made  her  appearance  in  the  enforced  com- 
pany of  the  orator  in  armor.  I say  enforced ; 
for,  by  one  hand  she  held  him  by  the  hair  of  the 
head,  while  with  the  other  she  brandished  aloft 
a three-legged  stool,'  with  which  she  was  minded, 
apparently,  to  btain  him. 

The  audience  taking  this  to  be  a part  of  the 
performance,  and,  in  fact,  the  prearranged  en- 
tree en  scene  of  the  Wild  Woman,  began  to  ap- 
plaud vehemently ; but  the  dolorous  expostula- 
tions of  the  armor-clad  orator  soon  undeceived 
them. 

“Help,  help!”  he  cried,  in  piteous  accents; 

“ ladies  and  gentlemen,  I shall  be  murdered ! 
This  woman  has  taken  too  much  cognac.  She 
is  mad.  She  will  kill  me !” 

Suddenly  the  Wild  Woman  relaxed  her  grasp, 
flung  the  showman  disdainfully  on  one  side,  and 
stood  planted  in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  her 
hands  on  her  sides.  Lily  looked  at  her.  She 
was  a powerful  woman,  lithe  and  shapely,  but  of 
what  age  it  was  impossible  to  discover,  through 
the  paint  and  the  sham  tattoo-marks  with  which 
her  face  and  arms  were  ruddled.  For  all  ap- 
parel she  wore  a suit  of  fleshings,  a blue  gauze 
scarf,  sandals,  a spangled  skirt  which  failed  to 
reach  to  her  knees,  and  a preposterous  head- 
dress of  Dutch’  metal  and  feathers. 

But  anon  Lily  became  conscious  that  the  Wild 
Woman  was  looking  at  her  with  a fierce,  fixed, 
hungry  gaze.  There  was  something  in  her  eyes 
that  struck  infinite  horror,  and  terror  into  her. 
And  just  as  the  Wild  Woman  made  a step  in 
advance,  as  though  toward  her,  Lily  started  from 
her  seat  in  affright,  and  rushed  from  the  booLh. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Tire  head  of  a turtle,  for  several  days  after  its  separa- 
tion  from  the  body,  retains  and  exhibits  animal  life  and 
sensation.  An  Irishman  had  decapitated  qne,  and  some 
days  afterward  was  amusing  himself  by  putting  sticks  in 
its  mouth,  which  it  bit  with  violence.  A lady  who  saw 
the  proceeding  exclaimed : 

M Why,  Patrick,  I thought  the  turtle  was  dead  f” 

“ So  he  is,  ma'am ; but  the  cr other' 8 not  sensible  of  if." 


A grammarian  conjugated  the  increasing  heat  in  some- 
what the  following  style:  “Hot,  hotter,  hottest;  hotten- 
tot,  hottentoter,  hottentotest ; liottentotissimo,  hottentot- 
issimus;  hot  as  an  oven,  hot  ns  two  ovens,  hot  as  four  ov- 
ens,  hot  as  seven  ovens!"  How  comfortable  to  contem- 
plate, this  weather! 

The  following  stanza,  on  the  marriage  of  Reuben  Wise 
with  Martha  Cheevis,  is  ox>  ewiingly  well  told  and  witty: 

“At  length  she  seized  the  proffered  prize — 

A happy  one,  beliove  us; 

For  matrimony  made  her  Wise- 
Before  she  was  Miss  Cheevis." 


ETIQUETTE.  * 

When  your  host's  servant  announces  dinner  jump  np 
from  your  chair,  cry  out  in  a hearty  mapper,  “Off  we 
goes  1"  and  rush  down  stairs. 

On  entering  the  dining-room  lift  up  tlfc  different  covers 
grid  choose  your  dish. 

When  making  a call  see  that  your  boots  are  quite  clean 
before  going  into  the  house.  If  they  are  not,  take  them 
off  and  request  the  servant  to  polish  them  before  ascend- 
iBg  to  the  drawing-room. 

Always  carry  your  hat  into  any  room,  and  whirl  it 
round  and  round  on  the  handle  of  your  stick  or  umbrella ; 
this  gives  an  air  of  unconcerned  good-breediug  while  car- 
rying on  a conversation,  and  finds  an  occupation  for  your 
hands. 


Latest  most  “ Le  Follet."— The  Sweetest  Thing  in 
Bonnets — The  Ladies'  Faces. 


When  may  two  persons  be  said  to  be  halfwitted?— 
When  they  have  an  understanding  between  them. 


“Tire  Wretch." — Tomkins,  whose  wife  is  desperately 
fond  of  the  Opera,  says  she  is  like  a very  naughty  boy, 
for  she  wants  a box  on  each  (y)ear. 


Human  nature  is  very  easy  to  spell,  but  extremely  dif- 
' ficult  to  read. 


Why  are  ladies  out  shopping  like  birds  that  are  long  on 
the  wing  ? — Because  it  is  a considerable  time  before  they 
settle  on  their  purchase  (perches). 


“What!  are  you  drunk  again?”  “No,  my  dear,  not 
drunk,  but  a little  slippery.  The  fact  is,  my  dear,  some- 
scoundrel  has  been  rubbing  my  boots  dll  they  are  as 
smooth  ns  a paDe  of  glass.” 


Beer.— What's  the  difference  between  Bad  Beer,  Gin- 
ger Beer,  and  Good  Beer?— They  are  respectively  All 
Slop,  All  Pop,  and  All-sop. 


A gentleman  wishing,  not  long  since,  to  “pop  the  ques- 
tion," took  up  the  young  lady’s  cat,  and  said,  "Pussy, 
may  I have  your  mistress  ?"  It  was  answered  by  the  lady, 
“ Say  yes,  pussy!" 

A few  nights  ago  a stalwart  Boniface,  who  was  talking 
boaBtingly  about  his  customers,  said  of  one  of  them,  “ He 
is  the  most  regular  man  in  Harwich ; he  comes  here  and 
gets  drunk  every  Saturday,  and  has  done  the  same  for 
ten  years,  except  when  his  mother  died,  and  that  time  he 
came  on  the  Sunday.  It’s  a grand  thing  being  punctual.” 


“ I am  astonished,  my  dear  young  lady,  at  your  senti- 
ments : you  make  me  start."  “ Well,  Sir,  I’ve  been  want- 
ing you  to  start  for  the  last  hour." 


Why  is  a sword  like  beer?— Because  'tis  no  use  till  'tis 
drawn. 


Two  economical  Dishes  for  Dinner — Two  dishes 
with  nothing  on  them. 


Why  is  a young  lady  just  left  boarding-school  like  a 
building  committee?— Because  she  is  ready  to  receive 
proposals.  


An  inspiring  Sight  for  a Gi.azieb.— The  early  day 
when  it  breaks  through  the  windows. 


A swell  clerk  from  London,  who  was  spending  an  even- 
ing in  a country  inn  full  of  company,  and  feeling  secure 
in  the  possesion  of  most  money,  made  the  following  offer  : 
“ I will  drop  money  into  a hat  with  any  man  in  the  room. 
The  man  who  holds  out  the  longest  to  have  the  whole  and 
treat  the  company."  “I’ll  do  it,”  said  a farmer.  The 
swell  dropped  in  half  a sovereign.  The  countryman  fol- 
lowed with  a sixpence.  “Go  on,"  said  the  swell.  “I 
won’t,"  said  the  farmer ; “take  the  whole,  and  treat  the 
company." 


An  eminent  barrister  having  a case  sent  to  him  for  an 
opinion— the  case  being  outrageously  preposterous— re- 
plied, in  answer  to  the  question,  “Would  an  action  lie?” 
“ Yes,  if  the  witnesses  would  lie  too,  but  not  otherwise." 


English  tourists  in  Ireland  soon  discover  that  the  length 
of  Irish  miles  constantly  recurs  to  their  observation,  elev- 
en Irish  miles  being  equal  to  about  fourteen  English.  A 
stranger  one  day  complained  of  the  barbarous  condition 
of  the  road  in  a particular  district.  "True.”  said  a na- 
tive, “ but  if  the  quality  of  it  be  rather  infairior,  we  give 
good  measure  of  it,  anyhow.” 


While  a country  parson  was  preaching,  the  chief  of  his 
parishioners,  sitting  near  the  pulpit,  was  fast  asleep; 
whereupon  he  said,  “ Now,  beloved  friends,  I am  in  a great 
strait ; for  if  I speak  too  softly  those  at  the  further  end  of 
the  church  can  not  hear  me,  and  if  I talk  too  loud  I shall 
wake  the  chief  man  in  the  parish." 


An  old  clergyman  one  Sunday,  at  the  close  of  the  ser- 
mon, gave  notice  to  the  congregation  that  in  the  course 
of  the  week  he  expected  to  go  on  a mission  to  the  heathen. 
One  of  his  parishioners,  in  great  agitation,  exclaimed, 
“ Why,  my  dear  Sir,  you  have  never  told  us  one  word  of 
this  before ! what  shall  we  do  ?"  “ Oh,  brother,"  said  the 
parson,  “ I don't  expect  to  go  out  of  this  town  1" 


“The  most  luxurious  Bmoker  I ever  knew,"  says  Mr. 
Paget,  “ was  a young  Transylvanian,  who  told  me  that  bis 
servant  always  inserted  a lighted  pipe  into  his  mouth  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  that  he  smoked  it  out  be- 
fore he  awoke.  4 It  is  so  pleasant,'  he  observed,  4 to  have 
the  proper  taste  restored  to  one’s  mouth  before  one  is  sensi- 
ble even  of  its  wants.’  ’’  

A lady  who  painted  her  face  asked  Parsons  how  he 
thought  she  looked.  “I  can’t  tell,  madam,"  he  replied, 
“ except  yon  uncover  your  face." 


Two  ladies  who  inhabit  Wapplng  were  having  some 
words  together  on  the  pavement,  when  the  daughter  of 
one  of  them  popped  her  head  out  of  the  door,  and  ex- 
claimed, “Hurry,  mother,  and  call  her  a thief  before  she 
calls  you  one!” 

An  Irishman  charged  with  an  assault  was  asked  by  the 
Judge  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not.  How  can  I teu, 
was  the  reply,  “ till  I have  heard  the  evidence . 

The  best  of  friends  fall  out.  Our  teeth  are  no  exception. 

A melting  sermon  being  preached  in  a country  church, 
nil-  fell  a- weeping  but  one  man,  who  being  asked  why  he 
did  ffpq  weep  with  fteresf,  said,  “Oh  no,  I belong  to  an- 

otfier  parish.’’ 
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A DIRGE. 

"Will  tl^dead  Hours  como  again, 
From  the  arms  of  the  buried  Teal's? 

Though  we  -call,  we  call  in  rain, 

And  they  will  not  heed  our  tears. 

Why,  O why  were  they  slain 
By  thy  fears? 

Will  the  dead  Love  e’er  return 
For  all  thy  late  desire? 

Can  thy  grief  unclose  Love’s  urn, 

Or  make  of  the  ashes  fire, 

Though  the  cinders  yet  may  burn 
Bound  the  pyre? 

Alas  and  alas  for  the  Gone! 

We  mourn,  and  we  mourn  in  vain, 

Like  a ghost,  or  the  dreamy  tone 
Of  some  long-forgotten  strain, 

Their  memory  haunts  the  Lone 
But  with  pain. 


PROFESSOR  HALSTEAD’S  GIRL. 

A crotqhety  and  contrary  old  chap  was  Joel 
Sbellenbarger,  a rich  old  farmer,  as  mulish  as  the 
donkeys  in  his  barn.  He  had  made  his  way  in  the 
world  by  the  doggedest  obstinacy — seizing  hold  of 
whatever  came  in  his  way,  and  retaining  that  hold 
as  though  life  depended  upon  it.  Joel's  mulish- 
ness had  literally  been  the  making  of  him,  though 
you  mightn’t  have  considered  the  little  pof-bellied, 
thick-skulled  old  man  as  much  of  a make  after  all. 

Joel  had  one  son— a handsome,  clear-headed,  act- 
ive young  man— tall,  straight  as  a young  larch,  and 
as  set  in  his  way,  when  he  chose  to  have  one,  as  old 
Joel  himself.  This  son,  as  he  grew  up,  had  proved 
a great  assistance  to  his  father  in  working  the  farm, 
and  his  services  had  been  made  the  most  of,  the  old 
man  managing  to  keep  him  at  home  with  him  some 
time  after  he  ought  to  have  been  doing  for  himself. 
Not  an  acre  of  the  father's  possessions  was  ever  called 
the  son’s ; he  owned  nothing  in  the  world  save  a horse 
which  some  neighbor  had  given  him  when  it  was  a 
sickly  colt,  and  some  sheep  obtained  in  much  the 
6ame  manner;  and  the  old  man  grudged  him  the 
keeping  of  these. 

Joel  Shellenbarger  and  his  6on  Anson  differed 
often,  but  there  were  two  points  on  which  the  differ- 
ence amounted  to  something  serious.  The  first 
point  concerned  education,  for  which  the  old  man 
had  a profound  contempt— and  the  son  had  not. 
There  *was  a college  some  dozen  miles  from  the 
Shellenbarger  farm,  and  thither— having  thorough- 
ly prepared  himself,  in  spite  of  fatherly  thwarting 
and  opposition— Anson  betook  himself,  in  spite  of 
the  same  continued  opposition,  and  by  one  contriv- 
ance and  another,  and  helped  out  by  his  mother’s 
small  marketing,  kept  himself  there  till  he  gradu- 
ated. Joel  Shellenbarger  contested  the  ground  inch 
by  inch,  but  afraid,  in  his  selfishness,  to  do  any 
thing  more  than  be  obstinate,  lest  his  son  should 
leave  him.  That  was  the  first  point  of  difference, 
and  that  was  how  Anson  settled  it.  The  second 
was  not  likely  to  be  of  so  easy  an  arrangement. 

At  college  Anson  bad  found  something  besides 
graduating  honors.  He  had  chanced  upon  a very 
charming  combination  of  brown  curls  and  azure 
eyes— a red-lipped,  dimple-cheeked  fairy,  daughter 
of  one  of  the  professors,  who,  instead  of  curving  her 
dainty  lip  at  the  homespun  suit  which  his  poverty 
and  his  father’s  niggardliness  compelled  him  to 
wear,  never  seemed  to  be  conscious  of  any  thing  or 
any  body  else  when  he  was  by. 

In  short,  Anson  had  found  some  one  to  love, 
somebody  that  he  wanted  to  marry,  as  he  gravely 
informed  his  father.  You  should  have  seen  the  old 
man’s  eyes ; it  was  a mercy  they  were  fast  in  their 
sockets.  Here  was  gratitude  ! This  Anson,  having 
already  defrauded  his  old  father  of  so  much  of  his 
time,  was  going  now  to  set  the  seal  upon  his  ab- 
surdity and  disobedience  by  marrying  a ‘'town 
girl!’’  Bad  enough  to  marry  any  one,  seeing  his 
father  wasn’t  through  with  him  yet — but  a town 
girl ! lie  should  never  consent,  and  every  Shellen- 
barger acre  should  go  to  strangers  before  Anson 
should  have  one,  if  he  persisted  in  an  idea  so  ridicu- 
• lous! 

“ And  pray  -what  harm  is  there  in  being  a town 
girl  ?”  questioned  Barbie  Halstead,  when  Anson  told 
her,  half-laughing,  half-vexed,  and  altogether  rue- 
ful— for  without  assistance  from  his  father  he  could 
not  marry  Barbie,  for  a long  time  yet. 

Anson  laughed  again,  but  with  some  embarrass- 
ment, saying,  “My  father  is  afraid  that  a daughter 
of  Professor  Halstead  would  not  make  a very  good 
farmer’s  wife.” 

“Does  he  think — ?”  Barbie  hesitated,  looking 
with  smiling  perplexity  at  her  little  white  hands. 

‘ ‘ That  these  pretty  hands  don't  know  much  about 
brewing  and  baking,  etc.  ? Exactly ; I believe  he 
thinks  just  that.” 

“Then  he  thinks  wrong,” said  Barbie, reddening, 
and  looking  up  at  her  lover  with  a comical  little 
pout.  “ Didn’t  I hoar  you  say  you  needed  a serv- 
ant at  home?  I've  a mind  to  go  down  and  offer  for 
the  place.” 

Anson  laughed  again,  cnjoyingly. 

“ We  need  one  badly  enough,  but  my  father  win 
not  suffer  one  inside  the  house.” 

“ Why,  how  do  you  live  then  ? Who  cooks  for 
you,  now  that  your  mother  is  ill  ?” 

“ We  do  our  own  cooking,”  Anson  said,  with  a 
return  of  the  half-smiling  half-embarrassed  ex- 
pression. “We  cook  for  ourselves,  or  do  without.” 

The  very  day  succeeding  the  one  which  witnessed 
this  conversation  Anson  was  at  home  busying  him- 
self over  some  culinary  operation  when  the  outside 
door,  which  stood  ajar,  was  noiselessly  pushed  wide, 
and  a singularly-attired  form  presented  itself  on  the 
threshold.  It  wore  a red  and  green  plaid  dress,  the 
checks  very  large,  a yellow  shawl,  and  a very  frowzy 
and  tumbled-Iooking  white  bonnet.  A red  feather, 
nearly  as  long  as  Anson’s  arm,  .stjce»m<id .from  one 
side,  and  within  the  brim  flopped  ane-immensc  frill 
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stranger.  The  face— what  could  be  seen  of  it— was 
a very  curious  one  to  ho  inside  of  such  a bonnet  and 
cap.  Just  now,  as  she  surveyed  the  kitchen  and 
Anson — herself  still  unseen — the  muscles  about  her 
mouth  twitched  nervously,  and  her  eyes  twinkled 
with  roguish  brightness. 

Presently  Anson  looked  that  way. 

Instantly  the  face  took  lugubrious  length ; and 
coming  into  the  room  the  girl  said,  insinuatingly, 
but  without  looking  at  him, 

“An’  would  ye  be  afther  hirin’  a servant  the 
day  ?”  and  stood  fidgeting  with  the  fringe  of  her 
shawl. 

“ I believe  not,”  said  Anson,  coloring  with  some 
annoyance,  perhaps,  at  the  nature  of  his  employ- 
ment. 

“ Shin  e,  Sir,  an’  the  lady  that  sint  me— God  bless 
her  swate  eyes !— said  you’d  he  sliure  to  take  me  on 
her  riocommendation,  which  I has  in  me  pocket — 
and  hero  'tis  now.” 

She  gave  him  a little  note,  which  proved  to  be 
from  Barbie  Halstead.  Anson  read  it  with  very 
lover-like  carefulness,  but  shook  his  head. 

“I  am  very  sorry,  my  good  girl,  but  we  do  not 
wfeh  to  hire  a servant." 

“ Belike  your  father  mayn’t  object  whin  he  sees 
me,”  the  girl  persisted. 

Anson  looked  at  the  soiled  white  bonnet  and  the 
red  feather,  and  repressed  a smile,  wondering  what 
his  father  would  say.  But  he  was  of  too  kindly  a 
nature  to  he  willing  to  expose  even  this  servant  to 
his  father’s  rough  manner.  He  repeated  what  ho 
had  said  before,  assuring  her  that  it  would  he  of  no 
use  to  see  his  father. 

The  girl  stood  a moment — “If  yo  plazo,  Sur,  I’ll 
just  sec  him  a momint.  Belike  he  may  take  a lik- 
in' to  the  look  o’  me.” 

And  before  ho  could  reply  she  had  crossed  the 
room,  and  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  the  next. 

Anson  followed  presently,  curious  to  see  what- 
sort  of  a reception  she  would  get. 

“Shure  an’  I’ll  do  plinty  morc’n  I'm  worth  to 
yees,”  she  was  saying  with  innocent  emphasis  as 
Anson  entered. 

She  talked  rapidly,  pouring  out  such  a torrent 
of  words  that  the  old  man  could  not  by  any  possi- 
bility slip  one  in  among  them,  and  sat  regarding 
her  with  an  expression  of  the  most  ludicrous  aston- 
ishment. 

This  remarkable  volubility  completely  baffled  the 
old  man’s  slowness.  He  could  not  say  a word  if 
ho  wished  to,  and  when  she  concluded  at  last  with 
“ I kin  make  flap-jacks  and  corn-bread  that ’d  bring 
the  very  eyes  out  iv  yer  head,  and  make  ye  swally 
yer  tongue  with  delightsomeness”  (if  he  had  a weak- 
ness it  was  for  flap-jacks  and  corn-bread),  he  could 
only  twirl  his  thumbs  in  a sort  of  delicious  awe, 
and  ask  her  with  a cunning  smile  how  much  she 
expected  “ to  git  for  doin’  all  them  things.” 

“Seventy-five  cents  a week,”  was  the  prompt 
reply. 

With  a still  more  cunning  laugh  Joel  offered  her 
half  the  money. 

Greatly  to  his  amazement  she  agreed  at  once, 
and  he  found  himself,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
“ in  for  it.”  To  add  to  his  chagrin,  Anson  stood 
by  laughing  with  intense  enjoyment. 

But  the  girl,  without  further  ado,  proceeded  to 
disencumber  herself  of  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  van- 
ished in  the  direction  of  the  kitchen  before  any  thing 
more  cob  Id  he  said. 

As  she  shut  the  door  she  stole  a glance  at  Anson 
that  made  him  start  and  bite  his  lips,  and  presently 
he  strolled  kitchenward  also.  She  was  already  at 
work,  handling  the  broom  like  an  adept,  and  grum- 
bling in  her  rich  brogue  at  the  dust  that  had  accu- 
mulated in  the  corners;  for  the  extent  of  Anson’s 
and  his  father’s  sweeping  had  been  to  brush  the 
centre  of  the  room,  somewhat  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  rest. 

She  did  not  look  up  as  Anson  entered ; but  he  sat 
down,  and  deliberately,  but  furtively,  watched  her. 
For  some  time  she  seemed  unconscious  of  his  scru- 
tiny ; but  presently  she  turned,  and  clasping  both 
little  hands  upon  the  top  of  the  broom-handle,  said, 
with  a mixture  of  bravado  and  archness  too  natural 
to  be  mistaken, 

“ Well,  Anson,  what  do  you  think?” 

The  young  man  laughed  and  looked  annoyed  in 
the  same  breath. 

* “Then.it  is  you,  Barbie?”  he  said.  “ I was  sus- 
pecting something  of  the  sort.” 

[•  “Not  till  I looked  at  you,”  said  the  girl,  roguish- 
ly, retreating  as  he  approached. 

“ Do  you  think  this  is  quite  the  thing,  Barbie  ?” 

“ Shure  an’  why  ain’t  it  the  thing  for  a poor  girl 
to  be  gittin’  her  livin’  decently  and  honestly  ?” 

And  tin*.',  was  all  he  could  get  out  of  her.  Hav- 
ing acknowledged  her  identity  with  Barbie  for  an 
instant  she  was  a most  unapproachable  “Biddy” 
the  next,  and  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him 
save  in  that  character. 

“ Does  your  father  know  of  this,  Barbie? — what 
would  he  say?"  persevered  Anson,  anxiously. 

“ Shure  an’  it’s  not  mo  own  fader  would  be  inter- 
ferin’ wid  me,  would  he?”  said  Biddy. 

In  vain  were  all  remonstrances  with  the  roguish 
and  willful  girl.  She  persisted  in  being  Biddy 
even  to  him,  and  maintained  a distance  between 
them  very  different  from  that  between  him  and 
Barbie  in  her  own  proper  self. 

Annoyed,  provoked,  chagrined,  almost  angry, 
the  advent  of  his  father  forced  him  to  retire  from 
the  kitchen,  for  fear  of  betraying  Barbie’s  secret, 
which  he  would  not  have  done  for  a great  deal. 

It  was  several  hours  before  he  could  return  to 
the  house,  his  father  having  joined  him,  and,  upon 
one  pretext  and  another,  detained  him.  When  at 
last  they  entered  together,  kitchen  and  sitting-room 
— both  which  had  been  in  a most  untidy  state  when 
they  left  them — hatf  undergone  such  a remarkably 
renovating  process  that  old  Joel  drew  back  at  first, 
thinking  ho  had  set  foot  in  somebody  clse’s  house 
instead  of  his  own.  Supper  was  smoking  on  the 
table— such  a supper  as  old  Joel,  at  least,  had  not 
seen  in  months.  To  crown  all,  Mrs.  Shellenbarger 
was  sitting,  propped  with  pillows,  in  a great  easy- 
chair,  and  looking  wondrously  contented,  and  with 
• poor  lady  had  not  had  a woman’s  hand 


about  her  before  since  her  illness.  They  lived  in 
such  an  isolated,  inhospitable  manner  that  very  few 
of  their  neighbors  even  knew  that  Mrs.  Sliellenhar- 
gcr  was  not  as  well  as  usual.  Biddy — as  she  call- 
ed herself — had  tidied  the  poor  lady  up  in  a won- 
derful manner. 

Joel  Shellenbarger  sat  down  to  the  daintily-spread 
table,  and  made  a most  hearty  and  keenly-relished 
meal,  glancing  askance  at  Biddy  meanwhile! 

Anson,  strange  to  say,  ate  very  little,  and  he 
watched  Biddy  askance  too. 

That  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  reforms  this 
daring  girl  instituted. 

First,  however,  as  much,  perhaps,  for  her  own 
peace  of  mind  a§  Anson's — knowing  that  mother 
and  son  were  fast  friends  and  always  of  one  opinion 
— she  told  her  secret  to  Mrs.  Shellenbarger,  and 
fairly  wheedled  the  good  lady  into  approval. 

It  is  true  that  she  shook  her  head  at  first,  and 
looked  wondrously  shocked.  But  it  was  so  charm- 
ing to  have  those  little  soft  hands  fluttering  about 
her,  and  to  see  such  brightness  and  comfort  spring- 
ing up  around,  that  she  could  not,  for  her  own  sake, 
help  countenancing,  as  much  as  silence  could,  Bid- 
dy’s mysterious  presence. 

I haven’t  time  to  give  you  all  particulars,  but 
having  made  so  good  a beginning,  with  true  Irish 
facility,  Biddy  established  herself  in  a very  short 
time  completely  in  the  good  graces  of  the  old  man. 

He  had  a lurking  liking  for  neatness  and  order, 
and  Mrs.  Shellenbarger— poor  lady! — wasn’t  a very 
tidy  housekeeper.  Under  the  new  reign  order  grew 
out  of  chaos ; the  house  seemed  in  holiday  garb  all 
the  time,  and  an  atmosphere  of  social  cheerfulness 
pervaded  every  thing. 

One  morning — Biddy  had  said  something  about 
leaving  the  day  before — the  old  man  ended  a grum- 
bling complaint  of  Anson  with,  “I  never  see  no 
good  come  of  eddication  yet.  If  it  hadn’t  ’a  bin  for 
that  college  business  you  might  have  taken  a liking 
to  a sensible  girl,  and  she  to  you.” 

He  glanced  at  Biddy  as  he  spoke.  She  turned 
scarlet,  and  came  near  dropping  the  dish  she  was 
holding.  It  was  not  the  first  time  Anson  had  heard 
such  insinuations,  and  he  rather  enjoyed  Biddy’s 
trepidation. 

“ See  here,  father,”  he  said,  roguishly : “just  you 
pick  me  out  a wife,  and  see  what  will  come  of  it.” 

“The  only  girl  I know  of  worth  having  wouldn't 
have  you,  I dare  say — would  you,  Biddy?”  Joel  said, 
grumblingly,  but  suddenly  turning  to  the  girl. 

Anson  was  smiling  maliciously.  Bridget  O’Flynn 
had  kept  Barbie's  lover  at  a most  tantalizing  and 
unrelenting  distance  all  this  time.  He  was  taking 
his  revenge  now. 

Making  a desperate  effort,  Biddy  rallied  her  con- 
fused senses  to  say,  with  considerable  self-possession, 

“Shure,  Sur,  an’  it  isn’t  mesilf  that  ’ll  be  afther 
havin’  ony  mon  till  I’m  asked.” 

“Biddy,  will  you  marry  me ?”  said  Anson,  grave- 
ly, extending  his  hand. 

“I  will  that  now,”  said  Biddy,  promptly  putting 
her  hand  in  his,  while  old  Joel  came  near  choking 
with  amazement. 

It  was  too  late  to'  recede,  however,  whether  he 
had  really  wished  such  a thing  or  not,  as  they  soon 
made  him  understand.  He  went  out  of  doors  pres- 
ently, and  privately  pinched  himself  to  ascertain  if 
he  were  in  his  senses  or  not.  Seeing  the  two  stand- 
ing by  the  window  in  close  conversation  soon  after, 
he  crept  with  the  same  laudable  intention  toward 
them,  under  cover  of  the  bushes  that  grew  by  the 
house. 

“Now,  Barbie,"  Anson  was  saying,  laughingly, 
“What  is  to  be  done  next?  I must  say  you’ve 
managed  wonderfully  so  far;  but  what  do  you  sup- 
pose he’ll  say  when  he  knows  vou’re  not  Biddy  at 
all?” 

“Not  Biddy  at  all!”  screamed  Joel  Shellenbar- 
ger, struck  with  a sudden  suspicion  of  he  knew  not 
what,  as  he  started  out  of  his  covert. 

There  stood  Biddy,  the  white  frill  of  her  close  cap 
as  immense  as  ever.  She  laughed,  though,  when 
she  saw  him,  and  deliberately  taking  oft'  her  cap 
shook  her  bright  curls  all  about  her  face,  and  reach- 
ing toward  him  her  little  hand,  said,  archly,  “ Shure, 
Sir,  an’  ye  won’t  be  afther  hatin'  a poor  girl  be- 
cause her  name’s  Barbie  Halstead  iustead  of  Biddy 
O’Flynn !” 

“ You— you  Professor  Halstead’s  girl?” 

“ Professor  Halstead  is  my  father,  Sir,”  said  Bar- 
bie, in  her  natural  tones. 

“What’s  that?” 

Barbie  repeated  it. 

“And  you’re  not  Irish  ?” 

“Niver  a bit!” 

The  old  man  stood  a moment,  clouds  gathering  in 
his  face. 

“ Well,  Anson,”  he  said,  rather  surlily,  “you’ve 
outwitted  me  again — much  good  may  it  do  you. 
You’d  better  get  out  the  horses  now,  and  take  Hal- 
stead's girl  home.  He  must  want  to  see  her  by 
this  time.” 

“ Yes,  Sir."  And  Anson  colored  with  mingled 
anger  and  amusement. 

Barbie  did  not  change  countenance,  however. 
Extending  that  pretty  hand  of  hers  again,  she  said, 
sweetly,  “ You’ll  shake  hands  with  me,  Sir?” 

Joel  Shellenbarger  turned  back  and  gave  his 
hand  awkwardly.  The  girl  took  it  in  both  hers, 
bending  her  bright  arch  face  toward  him,  and  say- 
ing, “ I shall  come  back  some  time,  Sir.  Will  you 
be  glad  to  see  me  ?” 

Joel  hummed  and  hawed,  and  stammered  out  at 
last,  “Yes,  yes;  come  back,  Biddy— I mean  Miss 
O’Flvnn — I mean  Miss — ” 

“ Barbie,”  suggested  the  girl,  quietly. 

“Yes,  come  back;  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
There,  Anson,  make  the  most  on’t !” 

Barbie  did  come  back,  in  a very  few  weeks,  too, 
and  nobody  was  gladder  to  see  her  than  old  Joel, 
though  he  was  a little  shy  at  first  of  Professor  Hal- 
stead’s girl.  She  soon  made  him  forget,  however, 
every  thing  save  that  she  was  Anson’s  wife ; and 
the  way  he  humored  the  sly  puss  to  sundry  grants 
of  moneys  and  repairs,  refurnishing,  etc.,  I couldn’t 
begin  to  tell  you.  But  I’d  like  you  to  see  the 
Shellenbarger  place  since  Barbie  has  gone  there  to 
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THE  DEATH-LIGHT. 

There  is  a bird  of  the  grossbeak  tribe,  called 
the  baya,  of  which  many  curious  stories  are  related 
by  travelers  in  the  East  Indies,  in  some  districts 
of  which  it  is  common. 

The  baya  is  about  the  size  of  the  roseate  gross- 
beak  of  this  country,  a bird  which  it  also  resem- 
bles in  form.  Its  plumage  is  brown,  tinged  here 
and  there  with  lemon  yellow,  and  its  beak  which 
is  remarkably  thick  and  strong,  is  of  the  color  and 
grain  of  ivory.  Hence,  among  some  of  the  mount- 
ain Iribes  it  is  called  by  a name  which  signifies  the 
“elephant  bird.” 

Of  all  the  feathered  species  none  perhaps  is  so 
susceptible  of  education  as  the  baya.  It  can  be 
taught  to  fetch  and  carry  like  a dog ; to  hold  a silk- 
en thread  in  its  beak  and  fly  with  it  to  a distance, 
until  desired  to  stop,  when  it  alights,  and  advances 
slowly  along  the  ground  toward  its  mistress,  keep- 
ing the  thread  at  a proper  state  of  tension  while  she 
winds  it  upon  a reel ; to  feign  death  when  aimed 
at  with  a toy  pistol;  to  go  through  a variety  of 
military  evolutions,  and  to  do  a hundred  other  things 
which  would  make  the  fortune  of  a French  poodle 
of  average  intellect.  The  strangest  circumstance 
related  about  the  baya,  however,  is  that  it  lights 
up  its  nest  with  fire-flies.  A traveler,  incredulous 
with  regard  to  this  alleged  fact,  asked  an  aged  in- 
habitant of  the  mountains  why  the  baya,  being  a 
bird  of  the  day,  should  thus  illuminate  its  residence 
at  night  ? To  this  the  hill-side  sage  replied  that  it 
is  not  for  man  to  question  the  mysteries  of  nature. 
“The  baya,”  said  he,  “beholds  you  as  you  move 
about  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  but  do  you  suppose 
that  he  troubles  himself  about  the  price  you  pay 
for  the  wax-candles  that  you  burn  in  your  tent  at 
night?”  A more  satisfactory  solution  has  been 
propounded,  however,  respecting  the  night-lamps 
of  the  baya.  It  appears  that  the  nest  of  this  bird 
is  partially  constructed  of  a sweet  and  glutinous 
fibre,  to  which  the  fire-flies  are  attracted,  and  by 
which  they  are  caught  as  if  with  bird-lime,  thus  of- 
fering a succulent  repast  to  the  young  fledgelings. 

About  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  peace 
had  been  proclaimed  between  the  East  India  Com- 
pany and  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  a young  English  of- 
ficer, serving  in  the  army  of  the  former,  was  about 
proceeding  to  England  on  leave  of  absence.  Dur- 
ing his  service  in  the  mountain  districts  he  had  been 
employed  for  some  time  as  an  interpreter,  and  finally 
as  a Commissioner  for  negotiating  terms  of  peace 
with  certain  frontier  tribes.  While  thus  acting  he 
became  acquainted  with  a beautiful  young  prin- 
cess, daughter  of  one  of  the  rajahs  of  these  people. 
Ilis  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language  soon  gained 
him  the  confidence  of  the  rajah’s  family,  with  whom 
he  remained  for  several  weeks ; and  the  result  was 
that  he  fell  desperately  in  love  with  the  dark-eyed 
daughter  of  his  host — a passion  which  was  recipro- 
cated by  her  with  all  the  ardor  of  the  glowing  Ori- 
eutal  temperament. 

The  blood  of  the  native  tribes  was  yet  red  upon 
the  hands  of  their  invaders.  It  was  from  motives 
of  policy  alone  that  the  rajah  entertained  his  En- 
glish guest,  the  disclosure  of  any  designs  on  the 
part  of  whom  with  regard  to  the  daughter  of  the 
house  would  in  all  probability  have  led  to  the  death 
of  both.  The  day  had  arrived  for  the  departure  of 
the  young  Englishman.  He  had  a brief,  hurried 
interview  with  his  affiancee—Ior  such  the  rajah’s 
daughter  now  was — and  it  was  arranged  between 
them  that  she  was  to  elope  with  him  under  the 
cover  of  darkness.  She  was  to  meet  him,  soon  aft- 
er nightfall,  in  a certain  grove  of  mango-trees, 
whence  they  were  to  be  conveyed  by  palanquin  to 
the  military  station  nearest  to  the  frontier. 

It  was  already  dusk  as  the  young  princess,  taking 
with  her  all  her  most  valuable  diamonds  and  other 
jewelry,  went  stealthily  forth  from  the  house,  and 
bent  her  steps  toward  the  designated  rendezvous. 
She  turned  when  she  had  peached  the  further  end 
of  the  garden  to  take  a last  look  at  the  lovely  spot 
in  which  she  had  passed  the  seventeen  years  of  her 
happy,  innocent  life.  It  was  a trying  moment; 
but  love  prevailed,  and  she  opened  the  garden  wicket 
and  went  out  into  the  field  beyond.  As  she  fol- 
lowed the  path  that  wound  through  a bushy  ravine 
her  eye  fell  upon  the  nest  of  a baya,  which  she  had 
observed  there  the  evening  before  as  she  walked 
with  her  lover.  The  young  birds  had  already  flown 
from  the  nest,  around  the  edge  of  which  a few  fire- 
flies still  flickered  with  their  pale,  uncertain  light. 
Led  by  a coquettish  impulse,  the  young  girl  took 
the  nest  from  the  branch  of  the  beautiful  shrub  to 
which  it  was  attached,  and  wove  it  jauntily  into  the 
heavy  masses  of  her  raven  hair.  It  would  be  an 
appropriate  present  for  her  lover,  who  had  collected 
many  curious  things  to  take  with  him  to  Europe, 
but  had  not  provided  himself  with  a baya’s  nest. 
It  wanted  yet  half  an  hour  of  the  appointed  time  of 
rendezvous  when  the  rajah’s  daughter  entered  the 
mango  tope.  Night  had  fallen,  and  she  seated  her- 
selfupon  one  of  the  stones  of  a rained  temple  and 
waited  for  her  lover. 

That  day  a leopard  had  been  reported  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  an  old  shikar,  or  hunter,  lay  in  wait 
lor  it  at  night  on  the  edge  of  the  mango  tope,  where 
it  had  last  been  seen.  A rustling  in  the  bushes  at. 
tracted  his  attention  as  he  lay  halt  dozing  in  his 
ambush.  “ If  I could  but  see  the  glare  of  the  beast’s 
eyes,”  said  he  to  himself,  “I  would  soon  plant  my 
bullet  between  them.  Something  is  glimmering 
among  the  old  stones  yonder  now;"  and  he  pene- 
trated the  gloom  with  his  eagle  eye. 

Presently  the  glimmer  became  more  distinct.  It 
moved  a little ; two  specks  of  greenish  light  were 
plainly  discernible  through  the  night,  and,  taking  a 
steady  aim  between  these,  the  hunter  discharged 
his  matchlock. 

No  words  can  describe  nit.  horror  when,  on  run- 
ning to  secure  his  prey,  he  saw,  by  the  pale  moon- 
light that  now  began  to  silver  the  stems  of  the  man- 
goes, the  dead  body  of  the  rajah’s  daughter,  through 
whose  head  he  had  sent  the  fatal  bullet,  mistaking 
the  gleaming  fire-flies  in  her  hair  for  the  eyes  of  a 
couching  leopard.,  The.tinie_of  his  agony  was  brief, 
however.  • JskV  tUo  hinri  of  ithfe  rendezvous  was 
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of  his  bearers.  For  a moment  he  was  speechless 
with  horror  at  the  sceue  that  met  his  view.  Then, 
‘hardly  yet  comprehending  the  situation,  a feeling 
of  vengeance  took  possession  of  him,  and,  drawing 
a pistol  from  -his  belt,  he  shot  the  old  hunter  dead 
upon  the  spot. 

By  this  time  the  rajah’s  people  were  aroused,  for 
the  princess  had  been  missed  from  the  household, 
and  the  lamentations  of  the  old  shikar,  heard  from 
the  mango  tope,  directed  the  search  to  that  quarter. 
The  wretched  lover  made  no  attempt  to  escape. 
Paralyzed  with  horror,  he  was  led  away  to  the 
rajah,  whose  first  impulse  was  to  behead  him  with 
his  sword.  But  he  reserved  him  for  a more  cruel 
fate. 

Year6  after,  when  the  walls  of  the  rajah’s  fortress 
were  battered  down  by  the  cannon  sent  against  his 
successor,  a bleached  skeleton  was  found  standing 
upright  in  a niche  that  had  been  laid  open.  To  the 
skeleton  there  was  chained  a plate  of  gold,  an  in- 
scription upon  which,  in  the  native  language,  briefly 
set  forth  the  story  narrated  above. 


FROM  DARKNESS  INTO  LIGHT. 

“What  is  the  reason  you  object  to  live  in  the 
old  family  house,  Alfred  ? The  man  who  drove  me 
from  the  station  told  me  it  was  haunted ; but  you 
surely  do  not  believe  in  such  nonsense  ?” 

* ‘ Certainly  not.  You  must  have  a bad  memory, 
however,  if  you  can  not  understand  the  reason  why 
no  earthly  inducement  would  bring  me  to  occupy  it.” 

“ Well,  my  memory  is  bad  enough,  I allow  ; but 
when  I left  the  country,  seventeen  years  ago,  your 
father  and  mother  occupied  it ; and  I never  heard 
either  you  or  your  sister  find  any  fault  with  it.” 

“ Ah  ! I had  forgotten.  You  have  not  heard  of 
the  dreadful  affair  which  cut  us  up  root  and  branch ; 
for  I am  the  only  survivor  of  the  family  left,  except 
my  poor  sister,  and  I shall  never  marry.” 

“ Crossed  in  love,  eh?  If  you  had  come  out  to 
me  in  South  America  when  it  happened  you  would 
have  forgotten  it  long  ago,  and  have  come  home  as 
fully  determined  to  marry  and  settle  down  as  I am. 
But  tell  me  all  about  it,  my  dear  old  boy ! Let  me 
see — when  I left  college  you  had  just  entered  on 
your  first  term.” 

“Just  so.  Our  parting  was  the  first  sorrow  of 
my  life.  How  well  I remember  my  sister,  my  cousin 
Fanny,  and  myself  walking  with  you  to  the  station ! 
Fanny  was  not  much  to  look  at  then;  but  if  you 
had  seen  her  when  she  was  two  years  older  you 
would  have  thought  her,  as  I did,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  girls  the  sun  ever  shone  upon.” 

“I  understand — cousin  Fanny  was  the  rock  on 
which  the  happiness  of  your  life  was  wrecked,  as 
novelists  say.” 

“For  Heaven's  sake,  Tom,  do  not  speak  another 
word  in  that  jeering  tone ! I will  tell  you  what  has 
happened  since,  on  condition  that  you  do  not  speak 
of  it  again.  I had  but  a few  months  longer  to  re- 
main at  college  when  I was  sent  for,  in  consequence 
of  the  serious  illness  of  my  mother.  On  reaching 
home  I found  that  Fanny  was  staying  there,  and 
during  this  time  we  were  necessarily  a great  deal 
together.  My  sister  was  occupied  in  attendance  on 
our  mother,  and  could  not  often  accompany  us  in 
our  walks.  Under  other  circumstances  I might 
have  seen  so  many  different  faces,  have  had  so  many 
visits  to  make,  and  have  found  so  much  amusement 
in  field-sports  and  in  talking  with  my  father  respect- 
ing alterations  and  improvements  about  the  estate, 
that  I should  have  had  comparatively  few  oppor- 
tunities of  associating  with  my  cousin.  As  it  was, 
we  were  in  each  other’s  society  for  hours  daily.  The 
result  of  this  constant  association  was  that  I became 
passionately  attached  to  her ; and  when  my  mother 
had  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  out  of  danger,  and  I 
was  about  to  return  to  college,  I obtained  from  her 
the  acknowledgment  that  my  love  was  returned, 
and  I left  her  with  the  understanding  that  when  I 
had  taken  my  degree  the  day  of  our  marriage  should 
be  fixed.  If  ever  there  was  a man  in  the  world  who 
looked  forward  with  undoukting  confidence  to  a life 
of  happiness  I was  that  man.  My  father  and  mo- 
ther were  both  favorable  to  our  marriage,  and  there 
was  no  conceivable  obstacle  to  oppose  our  wishes. 
The  only  person  whom  Fanny  had  to  consult  was 
her  aunt,  and  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  any 
objections  on  her  part. 

“ I do  not  suppose  you  remember,  even  if  you 
ever  heard,  that  this  aunt  of  hers  was  very  rich. 
She  had  adopted  Fanny  and  her  brother  when  they 
were  mere  children,  their  father  and  mother  having 

been  drowned  in  tho , when  that  vessel  went 

down  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Fanny's  brother  I had 
never  seen.  His  conduct  was  so  bad  at  school  that 
he  was  expelled,  and  so  disgusted  his  aunt  that  she 
refused  to  allow  him  to  live  with  her,  and  he  was 
sent  from  home.  The  frequency  with  which  he 
wrote  to  his  aunt  mollified  her  feelings  toward  him 
so  far  as  to  induce  her  to  increase  his  allowance ; 
but  she  said  she  had  vowed  that  her  whole  fortune 
shonld  go  to  her  niece  on  her  death,  and  nothing 
would  induce  her  to  break  this  solemn  resolution. 

“ As  TVas  leaving  the  college  chapel  one  morn- 
ing a familiar  voice  said  ‘ Good-morning,  Mr.  Al- 
fred,’ and  a hand  was  held  before  me  with  a letter. 
I was  so  surprised  that  before  I took  the  letter  I 
looked  at  the  speaker,  and  a chill  came  over  me 
when  I saw  that  it  was  the  groom  who  waited  upon 
me  when  I was  at  home.  Telling  him  to  go  to  my 
rooms  I went  back  into  the  chapel,  which  was  now 
empty,  and  opened  the  letter.  It  was  written  by 
my  father;  and  after  exhorting  me  to  bear  the 
painful  news  he  had  to  give  me  like  a man,  he  told 
me  briefly  that  Fanny  had  disappeared  on  the  pre- 
vious morning,  and  that  they  had  been  seeking  her 
all  night  in  vain.  On  reading  this  letter  I rushed 
to  my  rooni9,  threw  oft'  my  cap  and  gown,  and  with- 
in a quarter  of  an  hour  was  driving  homeward.  My 
first  question  as  I jumped  out  of  the  gig  and  took 
my  father’s  hand  was,  ‘ Have  you  found  her  ?’  His 
answer  was  in  the  negative.  He  told  me  she  had 
gone  out  alone  before  breakfast,  as  usual,  and  had 
not  been  seen  since,  though  ;she  Jiadjbeen. sought 
for  in  every  place.  LH  • 1 1 1 — T J L'< 


that  I had  taken  a great  interest  in  photography, 
and  there  was  not  a picturesque  spot  about  the  es- 
tate or  near  it  I had  not  photographed.  During  my 
mother’s  illness  it  was  my  chief  amusement ; and, 
accompanied  by  my  cousin  and  a man  to  carry  the 
apparatus,  I had  spent  whole  days  in  practicing  an 
art  which,  to  me,  had  all  the  charm  of  novelty.  I 
remembered  well  all  the  spots  which  had  most 
pleased  her,  and  where  we  had  afterward  walked 
most  frequently.  Too  impatient  to  regulate  my 
pace  by  my  father’s,  I called  to  my  groom  to  come 
with  me,  and  set  off  to  search  those  places  beyond . 
the  limits  of  the  estate  which  we  had  liked  most. 

1 had  searched  several  of  these  without  success, 
and  had  got  as  far  as  The  Beeches,  when  I sudden- 
ly recollected  that  there  was  a place  called  1 Clay 
Hollow,  ’ about  two  miles  distant.  This  was  a very 
lonely  spot,  but  commanded  a beautiful  view,  and 
had  been  a favorite  walk  of  ours  since  we  had  dis- 
covered it.  Wondering  why  I had  not  thought  of 
it  before,  I set  out  for  this  place.  The  pathway, 
which  led  into  tho  hollow,  wound  through  furze 
and  broom,  and  came  out  behind  a remarkably  fine 
old  oak.  I had  no  need  to  look  further.  Beneath 
this  oak  lay  the  dead  body  of  the  woman  with  whom 
I had  expected  to  share  a long  life  of  happiness. 

“ If  this  had  happened  but  an  hour  ago  Lshould 
not  have  a more  vivid  recollection  of  what  I felt  as 
I looked  at  the  widely-opened  glazed  eyes  and  the 
distorted  features  which  I had  last  seen  full  of  life 
and  animation.  The  body  was  carried  home  and 
laid  in  the  great  hall,  and  a surgeon  was  sent  for, 
who,  after  a brief  examination,  told  us,  what  I had 
seen  already,  that  she  had  been  strangled. 

“No  other  motive  for  the  murder  except  robbery 
could  be  suggested;  but  whether  she  had  been 
robbed  or  not  nobody  could  tell,  as  at  that  early 
hour  of  the  morning  it  was  not  likely  she  could 
have  had  any  tiling  about  her  which  any  body  could 
steal.  There  was  indeed  a brooch  missing  from 
her  shawl,  but  this  was  afterward  picked  up  among 
the  grass.  The  necessary  legal  formalities  were 
gone  through  the  next  day,  and  a verdict  of ‘ Will- 
ful Murder’  against  some  person  or  persons  unknown 
was  returned.  Perfect  love  excludes  every  other 
feeling.  I felt  no  shrinking  horror  at  the  sight  of 
the  dead  body  of  my  betrothed.  Night  and  day  I 
had  remained  beside  the  corpse ; and  it  was  while 
looking  at  the  eyes,  so  changed  since  the  mind  had 
ceased  to  look  out  of  them,  that  an  idea  occurred  to 
me  which  I had  immediately  determined  to  put  in 
execution  as  soon  as  the  official  investigation  was 
over.  The  idea  was,  that  a photograph  of  the  retina 
of  the  eye  might  be  magnified  so  as  to  present  a distin  ct 
image  of  the  last  object  depicted  upon  it.  Every  ob- 
ject depicted  on  the  retina  during  life  endures  for  a 
time,  and  is  succeeded  and  effaced  by  another.  The 
duration  of  the  image  on  the  retina  is,  however,  in- 
fluenced by  various  causes.  If  the  eye  is  directed 
toward  a very  brightly-illuminated  object  the  im- 
pression made  upon  the  retina  is  so  strong  that 
when  the  eye  is  turned  toward  a light-colored  sur- 
face the  dazzling  object  is  still  visible ; but  instead 
of  appearing  bright,  it  is  represented  darkly,  as 
though  it  were  the  shadow  of  that  object.  The 
duration  of  the  image  is  also  affected  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  humors  contained  in  the  eye.  When 
death  is  caused  by  strangulation  the  eye  becomes 
charged  with  a viscous  secretion,  which  is  not  with- 
drawn, but  coagulate^  and  hardens,  so  to  speak,  as 
vitality  is  expelled,  and  the  last  image  impressed 
on  it  is  retained  precisely  as  the  picture  is  retained 
on  the  photograph  which  the  light  has  printed  on 
it  with  the  most  delicate  gradations  of  tone.  These 
and  similar  reflections  induced  me  to  determine  to 
put  the  conclusions  I had  arrived  at  to  the  test. 
With  this  view  I requested  the  surgeon  to  remove 
one  of  the  eyes  from  its  socket.  From  this  I took 
a great  number  of  photographs  on  glass,  and  then 
gave  it  back  to  him  that  he  might  restore  it  to  its 
place.  These  pictures  were  of  course  very  much 
smaller  than  the  eye  itself,  and  it  was  therefore 
necessary  to  devise  a method  of  enlarging  them. 
No  very  profound  knowledge  of  the  effects  produced 
by  a combination  of  lenses  was  required  to  point 
out  the  means  of  accomplishing  this.  I caused  one 
of  the  rooms  to  be  made  totally  dark,  and  an  open- 
ing to  be  made  in  the  boards  which  were  nailed 
over  the  windows  just  large  enough  to  admit  a 
single  ray  of  light.  This  ray  was  made  to  pass 
through  a su'  cession  of  lenses,  and  also  through  the 
glass  on  whi'  h the  photographic  image  was  printed, 
a sheet  of  p-  spared  paper  being  fixed  to  receive  tho 
magnified  i lage,  and  record  it  in  ineffaceable  char- 
acters. 

“ Conceive,  if  you  can,  the  intense  anxiety  with 
which  I waited  for  the  development  of  the  hidden 
secret.  The  day  was  unusually  dull  and  wet,  both 
circumstances  which  delayed  the  reproduction  of 
the  image.  Hour  after  hour  dragged  along  till  the 
day  ended,  and  the  result  was  just  sufficiently  evi- 
dent to  prove  that  a face  was  growing  out  of  the 
paper.  I heard  persons  knocking  at  the  door,  but 
I took  no  heed  of  them.  I felt  neither  hunger  nor 
the  want  of  sleep ; but  sat  there  on  the’  floor  through 
the  long,  long  night,  which  seemed  as  if  it  would 
never  come  to  an  end,  till  I was  half  maddened  by 
my  eagerness  and  the  fear  that  the  murderer  might 
have  time  to  escape  beyond  the  reach  of  discovery. 

I thanked  God  with  all  my  soul  when  tho  first 
faint  indication  came  of  returning  daylight.  The 
morning  sun  shone  full  on  the  window,  and  I saw 
with  inexpressible  satisfaction  that  the  light  was 
far  more  vivid  than  on  the  preceding  day.  By  slow, 
very  slow  degrees — for  it  is  not  with  these  enlarged 
representations  as  with  small  ones — the  face  be- 
came more  and  more  defined.  What  mixed  feel- 
ings of  hoiTor,  rage,  and  grief  filled  my  mind  while 
this  likeness  of  the  murderer  crept  slowly  butstead- 
ily  from  darkness  into  light ! 

* ‘ At  last  I had  before  me  the  portrait  of  the  last 
human  being  on  whom  her  eyes  had  rested.  It  was 
that  of  a man,  young,  with  good  features ; but  with 
an  indescribable  expression  of  mingled  terror  and 
ferocity  in  his  face.  This  to  some  extent  served 
as  a disguise ; but  the  features  were  too  strongly 
marked  for  it  to  prevent  any  person  who  knew  the 
original  from  recognizing  him.  I showed  it  to  my 
i he  had  a vague  impression  that  he  had 


seen  a person  resembling  it  somewhere,  but  that 
was  all.  I then  rode  with  it  to  the  police-station, 
and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  superintendent. 
All  the  constables  were  called  in,  but  they  all  de- 
clared that  they  had  never  seen  a person  about  tho 
country  resembling  the  portrait.  Leaving  this  in 
his  possession,  I took  another  likeness,  which  I my- 
self showed  to  every  individual,  old  and  young,  for  ; 
miles  round. 

“ All  our  researches  were  fruitless.  Nobody  had 
seen  a person  resembling  the  portrait — a circum- 
stance the  more  mysterious  that  it  was  not  that  of 
a person  who  would  * likely  to  pass  unnoticed. 
The  only  plausible  suggestion  to  account  for  this 
was  made  by  the  superintendent,  namely,  that  the 
man,  whoever  he  was,  had  come  across  the  fields 
from  the  railway-station,  and  had  returned  the  same 
way;  but  inquiries  made  at  the  station  failed  to 
confirm  this  idea. 

“ The  continual  sight  of  the  effigy  of  the  murder- 
er almost  drove  me  out  of  my  senses.  My  brain 
was  so  far  affected  that  I was  incapable  of  applying 
myself  to  any  thing,  and  I believe  nothing  saved 
me  from  going  raving  mad  but  the  conviction  that 
I should  one  day  discover  the  murderer.  To  search 
for  him  was  my  sole  occupation.  In  theatres,  on 
the  race-course,  at  railway-stations — every  where 
where  men  congregated  I sought  him.  I saw  nei- 
ther the  amusements  nor  the  business ; nothing  but 
faces.  The  death  of  my  mother,  which  at  any  oth- 
er time  would  have  affected  mo  deeply,  came  so  soon 
after  the  other  calamity  that  I hardly  felt  it. 

“Month  after  month  I wandered  up  and  down 
the  streets  from  morning  to  night,  avoiding  no 
place,  however  infamous,  where  there  was  a chance 
of  finding  the  man  of  whom  I was  in  search.  My 
quest  was  interrupted  for  a time  by  a letter  from 
my  sister  summoning  mo  home.  My  father  was 
very  ill,  and.  no  hope  was  held  out  of  his  recovery. 
When  all  was  over  the  medical  man  suggested  that 
I might  be  more  successful  in  finding  my  cousin’s 
murderer  if  I went  abroad.  I thought  he  was  right. 

I went  to  Paris,  thence  to  Baden,  and  through  all 
the  German  watering-places.  From  Berlin  I went 
to  Vienna,  and  from  that  city  to  Venice,  having 
been  drawn  to  the  latter  place  by  a paragraph  in  a 
newspaper  stating  that  the  city  was  thronged  with 
foreigners.  I was  always  well  supplied  with  let- 
ters of  introduction  to  persons  in  every  place  I vis- 
ited. The  first  I presented  on  the  morning  after 
my  arrival  in  Venice  was  to  Count  Frasini,  who, 
before  we  parted,  gave  me  an  invitation  to  a ball  to 
come  off  in  the  evening.  The  Count  occupied  a 
palace  facing  the  square  of  St.  Mark,  a very  large 
building,  which  on  this  evening  was  crowded  with 
visitors.  I had  seated  myself  on  a balcony  outside 
the  ball-room,  from  whence  I could  see  all  who  ap- 
proached the  Countess  to  pay  their  respects.  I dare 
say  it  was  close  upon  midnight  when  I saw  two 
gentlemen  making  their  way  toward  the  spot  where 
the  Coi  ntess  was  seated  conversing  with  the  young 
Archduke  Maximilian  and  the  commander  of  the 
Austrian  troops.  The  taller  of  the  two  bent  his 
head  so  frequently  that  I was  unable  to  get  a dis- 
tinct view  of  his  face ; but  the  partial  glimpse  I got 
of  it  from  time  to  time  convinced  me  that  I had  at 
last  found  the  man  I had  been  so  long  seeking.  I 
re-entered  the  room ; but  just  as  I did  so  he  seemed 
to  think  it  would  bo  hopeless  to  attempt  to  reach 
the  Countess,  for  he  turned  suddenly  to  the  right, 
passed  through  a doorway,  and  disappeared.  Little 
as  I heeded  who  I thrust  aside  in  crossing  the  room, 
it  took  me  so  long  to  make  my  way  through  the 
crowd  of  visitors  that  when  I reached  the  staircase 
the  man  of  whom  I was  in  pursuit  had  reached  the 
street.  I rushed  down  the  stairs,  and  found  that 
they  led  me  to  a small  door,  which  likewise  opened 
into  the  square ; but  it  was  not  that  by  which  I had 
-entered,  which  was  at  some  distance  and  surrounded 
by  servants  and  boatmen.  I looked  eagerly  about 
the  square,  uncertain  which  way  to  pursue,  when 
suddenly  I saw  a bright  flash  at  the  furthest  comer 
of  the  square,  as  though  somebody  was  lighting  a 
cigar.  The  distance  between  us  was  so  great  that 
I could  only  imagine  it  to  be  the  man  I was  seek- 
ing. Nevertheless,  I rushed  across  tho  square  as 
fast  as  I could  run  toward  him.  I overtook  him  as 
ho  was  leaning  over  a bridge  which  crossed  one  of 
the  canals,  looking  down  at  the  water.  I seized 
him  by  the  arm  with  my  left  hand,  and  with  my 
right  I grasped  a handful  of  his  clothes.  I could 
not  speak  for  the  moment,  so  great  was  mv  excite- 
ment ; and  just  as  I was  about  to  raise  my  voice  for 
help  I felt  a sharp  pain,  and  a descent  through  the 
air,  follow'ed  by  a sensation  of  extreme  cold.  After 
this  I was  half  conscious  of  a cry  that  an  assassin 
was  in  the  water,  and  then  I seemed  to  fall  asleep. 
A long  sleep  it  must  have  been'  for  it  was  five  weeks 
afterward  before  I knew  that  I had  been  thrown 
into  a canal,  from  whence  I had  been  taken*by  some 
boatmen  who  were  close  to  me  with  their  gondolas 
where  I had  fallen.  As  soon  as  I had  recovered  my 
strength  sufficiently  to  move  about  my  room  (for 
the  wound  I had  received  was  more  painful  than 
dangerous)  I was  told  that  I must  consider  myself 
in  custody,  the  boatmen  who  gave  me  over  to  the 
police  officials  having  told  them  that  I was  attempt- 
ing to  commit  a robbery  on  a gentleman,  when  his 
two  servants  seized  me,  and  in  the  scuffle  wounded 
me,  and  I jumped  into  the  canal. 

“ I sent  for  Count  Frasini,  and  told  him  of  what 
had  happened.  He  soon  settled  the  matter  with 
the  police ; but  although  I showed  him  the  portrait 
of  his  guest  he  was  unable  to  identify  the  original. 

“I  did  not  lose  courage  even  under  this  disap- 
pointment ; on  the  contrary,  the  conviction  that  I 
must  one  day  discover  the  murderer  grew  stronger 
than  ever.  The  first  use  I made  of  my  renewed 
strength  was  to  resume  my  search  in  Venice,  but 
to  no  purpose ; and  when  all  hope  of  finding  him 
here  was  gone  I traveled  to  Romo.  At  this  city  I 
found  an  accumulation  of  letters  from  my  sister, 
urging  me  strongly  to  return  home.  The  strongest 
motive  she  had  for  desiring  my  return  she  said  very 
little  about;  nor  did  I,  in  my  then  state  of  mind, 
feel  greatly  interested  in  it.  She  wanted  to  con- 
sult me  respecting  an  offer  of  marriage  she  had  re- 
ceived from  Fanny’s  brother,  who  had  returned  to 
England  and  become  reconciled  to  his  aunt.  j an- 


swered her  letter,  telling  her  that  if  she  liked  to 
accept  him  as  her  husband  I could  have  no  reason 
for  objecting  to  him  ; that  she  had  better  act  in  the 
way  most  agreeable  to  her  inclinations,  subject  to 
her  aunt’s  approval,  and  that  I would  endeavor  to 
reach  England  in  time  to  be  present  at  her  wed- 
ding. Having  written  thus  I dismissed  the  matter 
from  my  mind,  and  continued  my  wanderings.  I 
shall  not  weary  you  by  specifying  any  more  of  the 
cities  I visited.  I had  heard  that  my  sister  was 
married  and  was  very  happy ; and  in  utter  weari- 
ness and  almost  despair  of  succeeding  in  again 
meeting  with  Fanny’s  murderer  I resolved  to  come 
back  here  for  a time. 

“ I had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  write  to  my 
sister  to  say  on  what  day  T should  come ; so,  as  I 
was  not  expected,  I walkeu  cross  to  the  old  oak 
tree  beneath  which  the  body  in.  been  found.  I 
sat  here  buried  in  thought  for  a «,.ig  time,  and, 
soon  after  turning  into  the  lane  on  my  way  to  the 
house,  I met  a woodman  with  whom  I had  spent 
many  flays  in  felling  trees.  He  was  so  anxious 
that  I should  go  to  his  cottage  to  see  his  wife,  who 
had  been  riTirse-maid  in  our  family  when  I was  a 
child,  that  I walked  with  him  there.  I staid  there 
some  time  listening  to  what  they  had  to  say  of 
changes  about  the  estate,  and  of  persons  I had  once 
known,  but  whose  names  I had  then  almost  forgot- 
ten. On  leaving  them  I found  it  was  so  late  that  I 
pushed  my  way  through  a hedge  to  get  to  the  house 
by  a shorter  way  than  by  following  the  carriage 
road.  By  going  this  way  I had  to  pass  through  a 
wood ; and  directly  I stepped  out  from  beneath  tho 
trees  I saw  crossing  the  field,  about  a stone ’s-throw' 
distant  from  me,  a man  carrying  a gun.  I stepped 
out  briskly  to  overtake  him.  The  land  had  been 
newly  plowed,  so  that  he  did  not  seem  to  hear  my 
steps  till  I was  close  to  him,  when  he  turned  round, 
and  we  stood  face  to  face.  The  sun  was  going  down, 
and  he  had  to  bend  his  head  a little  to  look  at  me,  be- 
cause of  the  rays  which  -shone  directly  into  his  eyes. 
My  heart  for  an  instant  ceased  to  beat.  There  be- 
fore me — his  face  inclined  exactly  as  it  was  in  the 
photograph — stood  the  murderer  I had  been  seek- 
ing for  so  many  years.  He,  no  doubt,  recognized 
me,  for  he  looked  as  inanimate  as  though  he  had 
been  suddenly  turned  to  stone.  As  soon  as  the 
shock  had  passed  I rushed  at  him  and  seized  him 
with  both  hands.  1 Murderer !’  I said,  ‘you  do  not 
escape  as  at  Venice.’  He  offered  no  resistance  at 
first,  and  I looked  around  to  see  if  there  was  any 
body  near  I could  send  to  the  police-station  to  bid 
the  constables  come  to  fetch  him  away.  He  may 
have  understood  why  I withdrew  my  eyes  from 
him,  for  he  recovered  his  strength  instantaneously 
and  seized  me  by  the  throat.  He  was  far  stronger 
than  I,  and  I felt  myself  tossed  hither  and  thither ; 
but  I clung  to  him  notwithstanding.  I tried,  as  I 
wrestled  with  him,  to  throw  him,  but  I could  get  no 
foothold  on  the  uneven  ground ; and  it  was  he  who 
succeeded  in  forcing  me  backwardto  the  earth.  Still 
I held  him,  but  he  could  now  press  my  throat  with 
full  force ; and  it  was  I now  who  had  to  struggle  to 
save  my  own  life.  My  head  seemed  to  be  swelling 
to  a monstrous  size,  and  this  was  the  last  thing  I 
remember. 

“ I lay  in  the  field  all  that  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing I was  seen  by  the  man  who  came  to  finish  the 
plowing,  and  he,  with  tho  help  of  the  keepers,  car- 
ried me  home.  I was  quite  unable  to  move ; but  I 
had  a dreamlike  consciousness  of  what  was  being 
done.  By  the  time  I was  laid  on  the  bed  I had  re- 
covered so  far  as  to  be  able  to  speak,  and  the  first 
words  I spoke  was  an  order  to  a man  to  ride  as  hard 
as  he  could  go  to  the  police-station  and  bring  back 
with  him  the  superintendent. 

“ My  sister  came  to  my  bedside  as  the  man  left 
tho  room.  We  were  always  strongly  attached  to 
each  other ; but  I was  surprised  to  see  her  so  agi- 
tated by,  as  I supposed,  the  attack  made  on  me. 
Her  eyes  were  red  and  swollen,  and  she  looked  so 
worn  and  pale  that  I feared  she  was  ill.  After  an- 
swering her  questions  with  respect  to  myself,  I said, 

‘“You  were  with  our  aunt  when  I made  those 
photographs  of  poor  Fanny’s  murderer,  and  have 
never  seen  one,  have  you?  I thought  not,’  I con- 
tinued; ‘but  if  you  open  the  pocket-book  which  is 
in  the  breast-pocket  of  my  coat  you  will  see  it.’ 

“She  opened  it,  took  out  the  portrait,  and,  look- 
ing at  it,  said,  ‘ This  is  not  it.  This  is  my  hus- 
band’s portrait.  Where  did  you  get  it  ?’ 

“ ‘ Your  husband ! Fanny’s  brother ! — her  mur- 
derer !’  I stammered.  The  truth  flashed  upon  our 
minds  at  the  same  instant. 

“ For  several  hours  she  remained  totally  insensi- 
ble; and  when  at  last  she  became  conscious  sh  ■ 
talked  incoherently,  and  has  not  since  recovered 
the  use  of  her  reason. 

“ I was  thankful,  when  I was  told  that  the  super- 
intendent had  arrived,  that  I had  not  had  time  or 
opportunity  to  mention  to  any  body  but  my  sister 
the  cause  of  my  being  found  insensible.  Leaving 
it  to  be  inferred  that  it  was  due  to  sudden  illness,  I 
gave  the  superintendent  to  understand  that  I had 
sent  for  him  to  direct  a search  after  my  brother-in- 
law,  who  had  not  been  seen  since  the  preceding 
evening.  After  he  had  made  inquiries  among  the 
servants  he  came  back  to  tell  me  that  he  would 
send  over  a constable  to  follow  up  the  matter.  As 
he  was  leaving  the  room,  I said,  carelessly,  # 

“‘Have  you  still  got  the  portrait  I gave  you 
several  years  ago  ?’ 

“ ‘No,’  he  replied.  ‘ I kept  it  about  two  years ; 
but  it  had  then  faded  almost  entirely  away,  and 
then  I threw  it  into  the  fire.’ 

“ I made  him  no  answer ; but  I was  thankful  that 
the  copy  I had  given  him  had  been  less  durable 
than  my  own. 

“ It  was  found  that  my  sister’s  husband  had  gone 
to  London ; and  that  is  the  last  I heard  concerning 
him. 

“Do  I think  he  was  his  sister’s  murderer?  you 
ask.  Is  it  possible  to  doubt  it  ? I have  no  hesita- 
tion whatever  in  saying  that  in  all  cases  where 
death  occurs  in  broad  daylight,  and  especially  when 
it  is  caused  by  similar  means,  tho  last  object  oil 
which  the  eye  rests  wUl  be  found  depicted  on  the 
aft£i  Ideith,’’  anfli  from  Darkness  may  be 


brought  into  Light. 
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OFF  MOBILE. 

Now  that  Farragut's  fleet  has  attacked  Mobile, 
the  illustrations  which  we  furnish  of  the  blockade 
off  that  port  and  of  the  rebel  fleet  must  prove  doubly 
interesting  to  our  readers.  F ort  Morgan  is  the  prin- 
cipal defense  of  the  city,  at  the  entrance  of  Mobile 
Bay.  The  city  itself  is  thirty  miles  distant,  even 
after  Forts  Morgan  and  Gaines  have  been  passed. 
Fort  Morgan  is  so  Completely  embanked  with  earth- 
works that  only  the  ramparts  are  visible.  At  the 
left  of  one  of  the  sketches  may  be  seen  the  piles 
which  obstruct  the  main  passage  into  the  bay.  The 
lower  sketch  represents  the  Metacomet , the  Monon- 
gahela , and  the  Seminole  shelling  a blockade-runner, 
supposed  to  be  the  Dubeigh,  which  ran  aground  while 
trying  lately  to  get  out  to  sea.  The  Metacomet  is  a 
double-ender.  Our  fleet  at  Mobile  now  consists  of 
the  following  vessels : 

Fla o-surP — Hartford , screw  aloop,  20  guns. 


IRON-CLADS. 

Winnebago,  2 turret  Monitor 4 guns. 

Chickasaw,  2 turret  Monitor 4 guns. 

Tecumseh,  1 turret  Monitor 2 guns. 

Manhattan,  1 turret  Monitor 2 guns. 

Four  Mississippi  River  iron-clads 10  guns. 

SCREW  BLOOPa 

Richmond,  first  class 18  guns. 

Brooklyn,  first  class 24  guns. 

MonougHheia,  second  class 12  guns. 

Lackawanna,  second  class 11  guos. 

Oneida,  second  class 10  guna. 

Oasipee,  second  class 13  guns. 

Galena,  second  class 14  guns. 

Genesee,  second  class 8 guna. 

1H)  UBI.E-E  N I)ER8 . 

Metacomet,  side-wheel 10  guns. 

Sebago,  side-wheel 10  guna. 

Fort  Royal,  side-wheel 8 guns. 

Conemaugh,  side-whecl 9 guns. 

6CBEW  GUN-BOATS. 

Kennebec 5 puns. 

Panola 4 guna. 

Itasca 4 guna. 

Pembina 4 guns. 

Penguin 7 guns. 

Tennessee 5 guns. 


Besides  these,  there  are  five  tugs,  carrying  two 
guns  each. 


BURNING  OF  CHAMBERSBURG. 

We  illustrate  on  page  541  the  Burnino  of 
Chambersbcrg  hy  the  rebels,  July  30.  A large 
rebel  force  was  near  at  hand,  but  only  a few  hun- 
dred cavalry-men  were  employed  in  the  work  of 
conflagration.  The  burned  district  covers  all  the 
business  portion  of  the  town  and  some  of  the  finest 
private  residences.  Not  a store  escaped : hotels, 
mills,  manufactories  — all  were  consumed.  The 
view  of  Main  Street,  given  in  one  of  the  sketches, 
will  suggest  to  the  reader  the  completeness  of  the 
work.  The  rebel  General  presiding  over  this  car- 
nival of  destruction  was  M'Causland.  He  de- 
manded $500,000  as  the  alternative  of  this  outrage, 
knowing  well  enough  that  it  could  not  be  raised. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  loss  is  not  less  than  four 
millions  of  dollars.  Two  thousand  five  hundred 
people  lost  their  homes.  As  if  this  was  not  enough, 
the  rebel  soldiers  added  insult  to  injury,  thus  inter- 
preting tlieir  chivalry  to  defenseless  women  and 
helpless  children.  Bedridden  old  women  even  did 
not  elicit  any  compassion  in  the  breasts  of  these 
rebels.  Uncoffined  corpses  had  to  be  buried  hastily 
in  gardens  to  save  them  from  the  flames.  In  all 
the  roads  leading  toward  Harrisburg  were  multi- 
tudes of  men,  women,  and  children  flying  frcun  the 
flames,  with  no  clothing  except  that  on  their  per- 
sons, and  no  provision  against  hunger  and  roofless 
exposure. 

Much  blame  has  been  thrown  upon  General 
Couch.  But  it  is  clearly  impossible  that  he  or  any 
other  General  could  protect  Pennsylvania  from  being 
at  some  point  infested,  and  if  infested  by  an  army 
regardless  of  the  amenities  of  civilized  warfare  the 
result  was  inevitably  such  as  we  have  described. 


THE  EXPLOSION  OF  THE  MINE 
BEFORE  PETERSBURG. 

The  explosion  of  the  mine  before  Petersburg, 
August  30,  and  the  assault  which  followed  it,  form 
the  subject  of  our  illustration  on  pages  53(5  and 
537.  Our  artist  furnishes  the  following  graphic  de- 
scription : 

The  picture  is  from  a sketch  made  upon  the  Fifth 
Corps  line  at  the  time  when  the  cannonade  opened 
along  the  entire  front,  just  before  sunrise.  The 
crest  of  Cemetery  Hill,  above  which  is  visible  the 
steeples  of  the  “Cockade  City,”  as  the  natives  de- 
light to  term  it,  was  the  goal  the  army  had  in  view, 
it  being  the  key  of  the  whole  position.  Upon  and 
in  front  of  this  gentle  rise  the  rebels  built  their  in- 
trencliments.  Of  what  is  on  the  top  of  it  but  little 
is  visible.  In  front,  however,  is  a line  of  works  for 
infantry  and  artillery,  rendered  so  strong  by  nature 
and  the  art  of  the  engineer  as  to  be  extremely  hard 
to  penetrate.  It  was  on  a portion  of  this  line  that 
the  mine  was  exploded,  not  in  a fort  or  redoubt, 
which  could  have  been  held  with  greater  prospect 
of  success,  but  in  a re-entering  angle  or  indentation 
of  the  general  line,  entirely  enfiladed  on  each  flank, 
and  open  to  a fire  in  the  rear.  The  “three  tiers” 
of  fortifications  spoken  of  by  correspondents  do  not 
exist  except  in  their  imagination,  inflated  by  the 
stories  of  stragglers  and  coffee-boilers.  Our  lines 
can  be  traced  by  the  smoke  of  the  artillery  fire,  rep- 
resenting a portion  of  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Corps, 
in  the  fore-ground  is  a battery  of  10-inch  mortars, 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  Colonel  Abbott, 
and  beyond  them,  on  the  front  line,  another  battery 
of  8-inch  mortars,  and  some  of  the  light  batteries 
of  the  Fifth  Corps,  of  which  Colonel  Wainwright 
is  chief  of  artillery.  The  assistant  chief,  Major 
Fitzhcgh,  a gallant  officer,  was  wounded  during 
the  engagement. 

Coming  upon  this  line  soon  after  daylight  of  the 
30th  ult.,  a calm  and  clear  morning,  the  rebels  were 
plainly  visible  sitting  about,  .and  strolling  upon  and 
in  front  of  their  pab»]Jetel  Woking  a£  $he  progress 
**  b“'i  »“*!.  "Ud  “W  ‘SS'l  .Jif.  .Jlt.Rj.ll/. 


unsuspicious.  On  our  side  no  unusual  number  of 
men  was  visible,  the  works  and  covered  ways  giv- 
ing ample  concealment.  Nevertheless  many  anx- 
ious eyes  were  directed  to  the  point  of  the  expected 
explosion,  speculating  upon  the  cause  of  its  delay. 
The  fuse  had  failed,  and  it  was  but  a short  time  be- 
fore sunrise  that  the  mine  was  sprung.  With  a 
muffled  roar  it  came,  and  as  from  the  eruption  of  a 
volcano— which  it  much  resembled— upward  shot 
masses  of  earth,  momently  illuminated  from  be- 
neath by  the  lurid  flare.  For  a few  seconds  huge 
blocks  of  earth  and  other  debris , mingled  with  dust, 
was  seen  in  a column  perhaps  150  feet  in  height, 
and  then  the  heavy  volume  of  smoke,  which  spread 
out  in  billowy  waves  on  every  side,  enveloped  all, 
like  a shadowy  pall  for  the  two  hundred  souls  thus 
rushed  into  eternity.  As  if  for  breath  there  was  a 
short  pause,  the  rebels  regarding  the  giant  appari- 
tion as  though  spell-bound,  and  then  one  hundred 
and  fifty  guns  opened  in  one  grand  volley  upon  the 
rebel  lines.  The  storming  columns  could  be  seen 
springing  forward  to  the  doomed  work;  but  the 
rapid  cannonade  soon  hid  that  portion  of  the  line  in 
smoke,  though  the  savage  discharges  of  musketry 
showed  plainly  the  enemy  did  not  propose  giving 
up  without  a struggle.  Their  artillery  withered 
under  the  terrible  accuracy  of  the  fire  directed 
against  them,  made  but  desultory  firing,  and  soon 
became  almost  silent  before  the  Fifth  Corps.  The 
Petersburg  Express  made  regular  trips  into  the 
city ; the  mortar  shells,  visible  to  their  destination, 
creaked  through  the  air  and  formed  beautiful  rings 
and  spirals ; while  the  sun,  struggling  through  the 
heavy  vapors  of  battle,  recalled  Campbell’s  lines : 

“ 'Tis  morn.  But  scarce  yon  level  eun 
Can  pierce  the  war-clouds  rolling  dun." 

On  the  parapets  of  the  works  they  had  erected,  the 
engineers  and  their  chief,  Major  Duane,  carefully 
watched  the  contest.  The  hours  sped  along,  and 
yet  no  success ; when  the  smoke  lifted  the  attack- 
ing column  of  the  Ninth  Corps  became  visible  in 
the  crater  of  the  explosion,  huddled  in  masses,  but 
with  ‘heir  colors  planted  upon  the  ruins,  and  return- 
ing the  enemy’s  fire  with  musketry  and  the  rebel 
cannon,  which  they  had  turned  upon  its  former  own- 
ers. It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  ground  was  cover- 
ed with  the  dead  and  wounded.  Many  ran  to  the 
rear,  not  a few  being  shot  down  before  reaching 
cover.  Others  could  be  seen  running  up  the  gentle 
slope  toward  Petersburg,  voluntary  prisoners.  The 
rebels  in  their  turn  charged  our  men,  yelling  as  they 
came  up.  In  this  attack  they  were  successful,  driv- 
ing some  back  and  capturing  others,  in  spite  of  the 
staggering  volleys  they  received ; and  it  then  be- 
came evident  the  attack  had  failed,  with  more  men 
lost  than  would  have  been  if  they  had  pushed  on 
and  taken  the  crest  of  the  liill. 


BLUE-BELLE. 

A childish  face,  too  smooth  and  soft,  you  would 
have  thought,  for  suffering ; yellow  hair  falling  into 
waves  around  it;  dimples  in  the  cheeks;  red,  dewy 
lips,  pouting  a little;  a round,  pliant  chin;  and 
curves  like  a baby’s  where  the  little  head  was  set 
on  the  full,  white  throat ; a character  without  force 
enough,  you  would  have  said,  to  be  bad  or  good — a 
passive,  plastic  nature,  on  which  other  stronger 
souls  could  stamp  themselves,  and  coin  saint  or  sin-  • 
ner  as  fate  ordered.  Looking  out  of  the  window 
just  now  with  a vague  discontent,  a sort  of  longing 
for  some  one  to  do  something — for  a sensation. 

That  was  Belle  Lansing — Blue-belle  they  all  call- 
ed her,  by  virtue  of  deep-blue  eyes,  and  dresses 
which  she  almost  always  wore  to  match  them. 

What  had  Colonel  Eustace  thought  when  he  gave 
heart  and  soul  into  such  frail  keeping  ? Ilis  love 
for  her  was  unaccountable,  people  said;  but  people 
say  that  of  almost  all  love  affairs.  Lookers-on  never 
understand  the  game  of  hearts.  What  the  players 
call  trumps  and  honors  are  very  common  cards  to 
them.  At  any  rate  Colonel  Eustace  was  not  a 
common  man.  Women  whose  shoe-latchets  Blue- 
belle  was  not  worthy  to  unloose  would  have  been 
proud  of  his  love.  He  was  past  his  youth,  but  in 
the  rich  prime  of  his  manhood,  lie  had  learned 
the  lessons  thirty-five  years  of  life  held  for  him, 
gained  strength,  courage,  and  patience  in  his  battle 
with  fate,  and  stood  now  on  the  summit  he  had 
gained  a hero.  Only  one  thing  he  had  missed  “in 
his  life's  full  scope” — love.  And  what  uncanny 
fate  was  it  that  introduced  him  to  Blue-belle  ? 

He  had  seen  so  little  of  women.  They  might 
have  souls  and  minds  for  all  he  knew;  doubtless 
they  had ; but  he  only  looked  in  them  for  two  things 
— hearts  and  faces.  The  face  must  be  fair,  and  the 
heart — of  course  faces  were  but  reflections  of  hearts, 
and  through  sunny  eyes  what  could  shine  but  a 
sunny  nature? 

He  saw  Blue-belle  walking  under  the  elm-trees 
that  arched  like  the  roof  of  a temple  over  the  straight 
village  street.  The  sunset  rays  glanced  in  the  trees 
like  golden  arrows,  and  burnished  with  a scintillant 
radiance  her  yellow  hair.  Blushes — childish,  inno- 
cent-looking blushes— came  and  went  on  her  cheeks. 
Blue  eyefc,  rosy,  parted  lips,  graceful  form,  light  steps 
— surely  here  was  Nature’s  master-piece.  Like  so 
many  men  of  his  age  he  fell  straight  into  love.  He 
did  not  pause  to  analyze  or  consider.  That  she  was 
a good,  simple  girl — as  men  of  thirty-five  believe 
all  girls  of  seventeen  to  be  good  and  simple — ho 
never  doubted.  He  did  not  ask  in  her  any  thing 
for  the  highest  part  of  his  nature  to  mate  with. 
That  had  sufficed  for  itself  hitherto.  He  wanted 
some  one  to  pet,  to  caress,  to  be  fond  of;  some  one 
who  would  make  home  for  him  by-and-by. 

Blue-belle  was  flattered.  If  she  had  a heart  she 
had  never  found  it  out  yet;  but  ambition,  pride — 
innocent-looking  little  creature  as  she  was — these 
were  not  wanting.  Colonel  Eustace,  of  the  regular 
army,  was  a great  personage  in  her  eyes.  She  felt 
herself  distinguished  by  his  attentions,  and  she  ac- 
cepted them  with  an  eagerness  which  he  thought 
was  simplicity. 

Of  course  he  made  love  desperately,  as  is  the  na- 
ture of  soldiers,  and  considering  also  that  he  had 
but  three  weeks  wherein  to  secure  what  appeared  to 
him  just  then  to  be  the  chiefest  treasure  the  earth 
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held.  Blue-belle  was  eminently  receptive — recep- 
tive rather  than  demonstrative — for  her  nature  was 
not  large  or  intense  enough  to  have  very  much  need 
of  expression.  She  wore  his  flowers,  rode  with  him, 
walked  with  him,  sang  to  him,  and  let  him  love  her 
just  as  much  as  he  pleased. 

The  night  he  bade  her  good-by  she  was  a little 
startled  at  his  emotion.  The  spirit  she  had  raised 
frightened  her.  She  did  not  know  what  such  strong 
words  meant.  She  wished  he  would  not  hold  her 
hands  so  tight,  or  talk  so  much  about  death.  She 
would  have  liked  a cheerful  parting  better — some 
pretty  speeches  about  winniug  laurels  to  lay  at  her 
feet  — some  protestations  — some  gallant  compli- 
ments. Eustace  was  too  much  in  earnest  then  for  any 
such  light  wooing.  He  believed  that  he  was  part- 
ing witli  the  one  woman  the  earth  held  for  him — 
the  woman  who  loved  as  he  loved — who  would  crown 
his  life  if  he  lived,  and  be  faithful  to  his  memory  till 
the  next  world  if  he  died.  So  he  talked  to  her,  not 
of  love  merely,  but  of  death  and  heaven.  She  gave 
him  a soft  tress  of  her  yellow  hair,  and  he  folded  it 
away  as  something  sacred.  He  looked  at  her — a 
long,  silent  look — a gaze  that  would  hold  in  mem- 
ory forever  every  item  of  her  loveliness ; and  then, 
with  a passionate  “God  bless  you !”  he  went  away. 

And  now  it  was  only  a week  after  and  pretty 
Blue-belle  sat  by  the  window  longing  for  some  new 
excitement — something  to  put  a little  savor  into  the 
life  which  had  grown  more  monotonous  than  ever 
since  Colonel  Eustace  and  his  romantic  devotion  had 
dropped  out  of  it.  For  Blue-belle  was  neither  strong- 
hearted  nor  strong-minded.  She  was  not  sufficient 
unto  herself ; and  she  had  not  enough  imagination 
to  solace  herself  with  memory  and  anticipation. 
She  wanted  something  tangible  and  present — some- 
thing to  enjoy.  , 

Behind  her,  sitting  thus  at  the  window  and  mur- 
muring vague  discontents,  came  Madge,  her  sister. 
Daughters  of  the  same  parents,  reared  in  the  same 
home,  called  by  the  same  family  name — sisters  in 
so  far ; but  in  every  thing  else,  in  looks  as  well  as 
in  nature,  aliens.  Madge  was  dark  and  thin ; not 
without  her  own  claims  to  beauty,  but  beauty  of  a 
very  different  kind  from  Belle's.  It  was  beauty 
that  did  not  catch  the  eye  readily — a loveliness  not 
of  shape  or  tint,  though  her  features  were  clearly 
cut  and  noble,  and  the  long  dusky  hair  matched  in 
shade  the  great  dark  eyes.  But  it  was  only  now 
and  then  that  her  eyes  told  you  any  thing,  or  any 
color  came  into  the  clear  olive  of  her  cheek.  Usu- 
ally her  face  revealed  little,  and  her  thin  lips  closed 
resolutely  over  all  that  her  heart  felt.  Now  and  then, 
though,  her  eyes  blazed  with  scorn,  or  softened  with 
a tenderness  which  was  mightier  than  natures  like 
Blue-belle’s  could  ever  fathom.  Just  now,  as  she 
came  up  to  the  window,  there  was  meaning  enough 
in  her  face.  You  could  see  in  it  a certain  kind  of 
love  for  the  weak,  pretty  child  she  looked  at,  but  a 
love  touched  with  contempt  and  vexation.  Her 
voice  was  earnest  and  honest,  and  her  words  might 
have  seemed  ungentle  if  some  unexpressed  tender- 
ness had  not  softenea  her  tones. 

“ Belle,  you  vex  me.  You  are  not  wortli  one  of 
Colonel  Eustace’s  thoughts.  Sitting  here  sighing 
for  fresh  excitements,  and  he  scarcely  a week  gone. 
He  ought  to  despise  you!" 

“See  if  you  could  make  him !”  and  even  Madge 
was  not  proof  against  the  charm  of  the  small,  mu- 
tinous mouth— the  rebellious,  provoking  blue  eyes. 
She  spoke  more  gently. 

* “ But,  Belle,  you  are  not  a child  any  longer;  for 
the  sake  of  your  own  womanhood  put  away  childish 
things.  If  Colonel  Eustace  loves  you,  why  are  you 
not  contented  ? What  more  of  honor  could  one  wo- 
man ask?  Why  are  you  not  satisfied  to  think  of 
him,  to  live  for  him  ? This  craving  for  new  excite- 
ments is  unworthy  of  you  both.  Have  you  no 
heart  ?” 

“ If  I have  not  whose  fault  is  it  ? I did  not  make 
my  own  nature,”  and  angry  tears  sparkled  in  the 
blue  eyes.  “Neither  you  nor  John  Eustace  has  a 
right  to  ask  me  to  be  any  thing  but  myself.  If  you 
don’t  like  me  as  I am  leave  me.  I never  made  any 
great  professions  to  Colonel  Eustace,  or  gave  him 
any  reason  to  think  I could  love  in  the  exclusive, 
altogether-satisfied,  high-and-mighty  manner  you 
and  ho  talk  about.” 

“ No,  but  he  saw  himself  reflected  in  you,  and  you 
let  him  go  on  believing  that  you  loved  him — you 
know  you  did.  As  for  the  kind  of  love  he  had  no 
idea  of  any  kind  but  one.  To  him  love  is  love.” 

“And  to  me  sermonizing  is  a bore.” 

The  words  were  :aucy,  but  the  glance  which  ac- 
companied them  was  arch,  and  a kiss  upon  Madge’s 
half  unwilling  lips  silenced  her. 

After  that  came  a visitor,  another  military  hero — 
Captain  Denham.  Recruiting  in  the  village,  and 
riding  by,  he  saw  at  the  window  the  blue  eyes,  and 
the  primrose  face  with  its  yellow  hair  framing  it, 
and  remembered  an  introduction  at  a “ Sanitary 
Fair”  which  gave  him  a right  to  call,  so  he  drew 
rein  at  the  gate.  He,  too,  was  there  for  only  a few 
weeks,  and  then  ha  was  going  to  the  war,  a Captain 
of  Volunteers.  He  was  quite  of  Blue-belle’s  kind ; 
young,  merry,  handsome,  and  a little  thoughtless. 
He  had  more  heart  than  she,  to  be  Bure,  for  he  had 
not  wasted  it  on  so  many  flirtations. 

He,  too.  fell  straightway  in  love,  and  began  with 
all  humility  to  wear  Blue-belle’s  fetters.  Of  course 
she  did  not  mean  to  care  for  him.  She  considered 
herself  betrothed  to  Colonel  Eustace,  and  she  meant 
to  marry  him  if  the  rebel  shot  and  shell  should  spare 
her  her  bridegroom.  If  she  had  not  been  sofettered 
Denham  would  have  suited  her  well.  Of  good  fam- 
ily, rich,  and  full  of  tbe  courage  and  grace  of  a youth 
at  once  noble  and  undisciplined,  he  was  ten  times 
more  to  her  taste  than  her  graver  lover  had  ever 
been ; but  she  shut  her  eyes  on  that,  and  persuaded 
herself  that  she  was  devoted  to  Eustace.  Captain 
Denham,  she  would  have  said,  amused  her— supplied 
the  missing  excitement  for  which  she  had  been  long- 
ing. So  she  went  over  again  with  him  the  same 
paths  she  had  trodden  at  John  Eustace’s  side— Madge 
wondered  the  very  stones  at  her  feet  did  not  cry  out 
against  her.  She  rode  with  this  new-comcr,  sang 
to  him,  and  let  him  put  summer  roses  in  the  yellow 
hair,  a lock  of  which  lay  close  to  a heart  far  away— 
a heart  too  noble  for  her  to  understand. 


Denham  loved  her  too ; loved  her  with  a selfish, 
frantic,  craving  love — a young  man’s  love. 

What  evil  spell  was  on  her  when  he  told  her  of 
this  love  ? It  was  not  too  late  then.  She  might 
have  said  to  him  that  she  belonged  to  Eustace — in- 
stead she  put  him  off  with  vague  denials,  noes  that 
had  no  emphasis  in  them,  and  in  spite  of  which  he 
believed  that  he  held  her  heart.  Even  when  he  cut 
off  for  himself,  without  her  permission,  a loose  tress 
of  her  flowing  hair,  she  did  not  take  it  away  from 
him.  The  truth  was,  she  came  a great  deal  nearer 
to  loving  him  than  she  had  ever  done  to  loving  Eu- 
stace— he  was  nearer  her  age,  more  of  her  kind. 

When  he  was  fairly  gone  she  began  to  realize 
what  she  had  done,  and  to  be,  not  remorseful — her 
nature  was  not  deep  enough  for  that — but  frighten- 
ed over  it.  She  went  to  Madge,  of  course,  and  told 
her  all.  It  was  her  wont  to  pile  all  her  burdens 
on  some  other  person’s  shoulders.  But  she  got  no 
comfort.  Madge  could  not  understand  her  state  of 
mind.  That  a woman  should  not  know  which  of 
two  men  she  loved,  and  should  encourage  both,  was 
a state  of  things  she  could  neither  pity  nor  compre- 
hend. So  Blue-belle  had  to  console  herself  as  she 
best  could.  She  found  a crumb  of  comfort  in  think- 
ing that  her  two  lovers  were  not  very  likely  to  know 
each  other,  though  both  were  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  She  thought  there  would  be  little  prob- 
ability of  intimacy  or  acquaintanceship  between  a 
Colonel  of  regulars  and  a Captain  of  volunteers. 
Besides,  as  she  said  to  Madge,  it  was  an  even  chance 
that  they  would  both  be  killed,  and  ten  chances  to 
one  that  one  or  the  other  would  be. 

“And  j'ou  would  marry  the  survivor,  whichever 
he  might  be?”  Madge  questioned,  with  a wrathful 
blaze  in  her  eyes,  and  an  intensity  of  scorn  in  her 
tone  that  made  Blue-belle  quake  a little. 

After  a while  both  of  them  wrote  to  her,  and  as 
it  never  rains  but  it  pours,  both  letters  came  on  the 
same  day,  and  between  them  made  Belle  Lansing 
more  uncomfortable  than  she  had  ever  been  in  her 
life.  She  saw  how  both  depended  on  her  and  loved 
her — liow  each  one  regarded  her  as  his  future  wife. 
To  see  how  true  and  honest  they  had  been  did  at 
last  rouse  some  late  remorse  in  her  heart ; but  pres- 
ently, as  she  turned  a leaf  in  Captain  Denham’s 
letter,  all  contrition  was  swallowed  up  in  one  agony 
of  fear.  He  spoke  of  Colonel  Eustace  as  his  best 
friend.  A family  connection,  of  which  Belle  had 
not  heard  before,  was  tbe  explanation ; but  Den- 
ham said  the  kindness  he  had  received  from  the 
Colonel  was  something  more  than  ho  had  had  any 
right  to  expect.  He  wrote  of  him  with  a frank  en- 
thusiasm, a warmth  of  attachment,  which  filled 
Belle  with  terror.  Of  course,  she  thought,  he  would 
tell  the  Colonel  about  her.  Judging  him,  as  wo- 
men are  apt  to  judge  men,  by  herself,  she  thought 
it  would  be  impossible  for  liim  to  keep  from  so  dear 
a friend  a secret  which  lay  so  near  his  heart. 

Her  dismay  was  intense.  If  there  had  not  been 
something  ludicrous  in  it  it  would  have  been  pa- 
thetic. They  would  talk. her  over  together,  and 
they  would  both  hate  her.  “ Wouldn’t  they  ?” 
This  question  to  Madge,  who  had  been  listening  to 
her  bewailings  in  unsympathetic  silence. 

“No!”  Madge  did  not  think  Colonel  Eustace 
would  hate  her.  She  thought  the  feeling  he  would 
have  for  a woman  who  wus  too  weak  to  know  her 
own  mind  would  bo  better  described  by  another 
word  than  hate.  As  for  the  Captain,  he  was  young 
and  in  love — besides,  be  was  the  latest  comer — per- 
haps he  would  overlook  all. 

But  even  this  view  of  the  subject  was  scarcely 
consolatory  to  Blue-belle.  The  higher  grapes  hang 
the  sweeter  they  are  to  natures  of  her  kind.  With 
the  thought  that  probably  Colonel  Eustace  would 
not  want  her  returned  an  intense  admiration  lor 
him.  She  recalled  his  noble  presence;  his  eloquent 
words ; his  manly,  unselfish  love ; and  began  to  ad- 
mire him  franticly,  and  think  if  she  lost  him  there 
would  be  no  more  stars  in  her  sky.  Madge,  who 
knew  her  better  than  she  knew  herself,  believed 
that  the  lesson  would  d<  her  good.  As  for  Colonel 
Eustace,  she  thought  that  when  he  should  know  all 
it  would  help  him  to  an  understanding  of  himself 
and  his  own  needs,  which  would  insure  him  against 
heart-break — if  indeed  such  a word  as  heart-break 
be  permissible  in  remotest  connection  with  six  feet 
of  heroic  flesh  and  blood  under  the  uniform  of  the 
United  States. 

The  next  letter  was  from  Colonel  Eustace,  and 
came  for  Madge.  While  in  her  neighborhood  the 
Colonel  had  scarcely  noticed  Blue-belle’s  dark,  and 
quiet  elder  sister.  It  was  singular  how  clearly  her 
image  came  back  to  him  when  an  emergency  ar- 
rived where  strength  was  needed. 

Strong  as  Madge  was  her  fingers  trembled  a 
little  when  she  held  his  letter  in  them.  Why  had 
he  written  to  kerf  It  was  just  after  a great  battle 
— was  there  something  he  feared  to  say  to  Belle  ? 
Was  some  one  wounded— or  did  ho  know  all,  and 
was  Captain  Denham  dead?  She  was  thankful 
that  Blue-belle  was  out,  and  she  could  read  the 
letter  with  no  questioning,  watching  eyes  waiting 
for  its  tidings.  She  opened  it,  and  it  seemed  scarce- 
ly a moment  before  she  understood  all. 

The  night  before  the  battle  Captain  Denham  had 
come  to  him  with  a letter  to  be  forwarded,  in  case 
he  died,  to  Miss  Belle  Lansing.  Then,  with  the 
morrow’s  desperate  chances  before  him,  the  young 
man’s  heart  had  opened  to  his  friend,  and  Colonel 
Eustace  had  listened  to  the  whole  story  of  his  love 
and  his  hopes.  He  had  said  nothing,  for  he  thought 
the  latest  lover  must  have  been  the  dearest  to  that 
fickle  girl-heart.  If  Denham  must  die,  let  him  die 
believing  himself  beloved— if  he  lived,  why  not  be- 
lieve himself  beloved  also,  and  be  happy.  For  his 
own  part,  of  course,  ho  had  no  disposition  to  con- 
test such  a claim — this  ended  all.  Belle  had  not 
loved  him,  whatever  she  might  have  felt  for  Den- 
ham. In  any  event  his  dream  was  over.  If  the 
wound  was  sore,  he  uttered,  writing  to  Madge,  no 
word  of  complaint. 

He  passed  from  his  account  of  this  interview  in 
his  tent  the  night  before  tbe  battle  to  his  story  of 
the  morrow’s  strife.  Denham  had  distinguished, 
himself,  but  he  had  been  severely  wounded.  There 
was'  whteH’opfclfic  hid  life,  but  he  lav  now  in  hos 
. pital,  delirious,  ^ni|s  ^nstantly  fjr  Belle, 
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He  had  need  of  better  nursing  than  the  regular  at- 
tendants could  give,  in  this  time  of  hurry  and  con- 
fusion— if  there  had  been  any  truth  in  that  love  in 
which  Captain  Denham  had  certainly  the  firmest 
faith,  did  not  Miss  Lansing  think  her  sister  could, 
and  ought  to,  come  to  the  hospital  at  once  ? 

As  Madge  raised  her  eyes  she  met  Belle’s.  She 
had  come  in  from  walking,  and  Madge  had  been 
too  much  absorbed  to  notice  her  footsteps.  She 
stood  there,  her  face  white  with  a desperate  terror, 
looking  at  the  handwriting  she  knew  so  well  on  the 
cover  of  the  letter  her  sister  was  reading. 

Madge  knew  not  how  to  soften  her  tidings.  She 
felt  helpless.  She  just  handed  the  letter  to  Belle, 
and  kept  silence  until  the  girl  had  read  it  all  through. 
Then  she  asked,  simply, 

“How  soon  can  you  be  ready?"  * 

“ Oh,  Madge,  l can  not,  can  not  go ! How  could 
I ever  see  Colonel  Eustace  ? I should  die  of  shame.’’ 

Madge  looked  at  her  sternly. 

“Belle,"  she  said,  in  a tone  as  relentless  as  an 
avenging  conscience,  “ which  of  those  men  did  you 
love  ? It  is  no  time  for  folly  or  self-deception  when 
death  is  waiting  for  one  of  your  victims.” 

Belle  trembled.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life 
she  looked  resolutely  into  her  own  soul  and  sound- 
ed its  depths.  Then  she  answered  as  solemnly  as 
if  she  were  speaking  at  the  Judgment, 

“ I loved  Ralph  Denham.  Colonel  Eustace  only 
dazzled  me.  I thought  his  attentions  were  a great 
honor,-  and  I did  not  know  whpt  love  was.  But  I 
did  not  know  either  that  I loved  Denham  until  this 
news  came.  If  he  dies  it  will  be  God's  punishment 
for  my  sin.”  • 

“ Do  you  love  him,  and  hesitate  about  going  to 
him  for  fear  of  Colonel  Eustace’s  scorn?  Child, 
you  will  rue  it  all  your  life  if  you  falter  now.  You 
must  go  to-day.” 

They  had  no  one  to  ask.  They  were  orphans, 
the  two  girls,  and  the  aunt  who  lived  with  them 
and  was  indebted  to  them  for  home  and  comfort 
never  thought  of  criticising  their  proceedings. 
Madge  was  the  ruling  spirit  in  all  emergencies. 
She  got  Belle  ready,  and  packed  the  things  they 
would  both  need.  Belle  noticed  nothing,  but  when 
they  were  at  the  d6pot  she  said,  appealingly, 

“If you  were  only  going,  Madge!” 

“Of  course  I am.  You  did  not  think  I should 
send  you  alone?” 

After  that  Belle  said  no  more.  She  performed 
the  journey  mechanically.  At  its  close  Colonel 
Eustace  met  them.  He  had  made  sure  that  they 
would  come.  He  bowed  to  Belle  gravely  and  re- 
spectfully, and  answered  Madge’s  inquiry  for  Cap- 
tain Denham  with  as  few  words  as  possible. 

“ Y'es,  he  is  alive  still.  Are  you  able  to  go  at 
once  to  the  hospital  ?” 

They  found  the  patient  very  ill.  Belle's  eyes 
filled  with  bitter  tears  as  she  heard  him  ask  for  her, 
in  pleading,  helpless  tones.  She  bent  over  him, 
untroubled  now  even  by  John  Eustace’s  eyes,  and 
pressed  her  lips  to  his  face. 

“Iam  here,  Ralph ; I will  not  leave  you.” 

Strength  seemed  to  go  out  from  her:  courage  to 
breathe  from  her  lips.  She  seemed  to  infuse  some- 
thing of  her  own  vitality  into  the  man  she  nursed. 
He  began  to  improve  from  the  very  night  of  her 
coming.  She  watched  him  week  after  week,  as  he 
climbed  slowly  upward  from  the  valley  and  shadow 
of  death,  the  darkness  in  which  he  had  seemed  to 
stand.  During  those  weeks  she  grew  into  woman- 
hood. The  playful,  selfish  child  was  gone  forever. 
A woman-nature  looked  out  of  her  Hue  eyes,  which 
many  tears  had  softened.  There  would  be  no  dan- 
ger now  of  her  ever  doubting  again  who  she  loved. 

When  at  last  Captain  Denham  rose  from  his  bed 
of  pain,  thin,  pale,  lame,  and  disabled  for  evermore 
from  fighting  in  his  country’s  wars,  she  made  her 
humble  confession  to  him — told  him  the  whole  sto- 
ry of  her  acquaintance  with  -Colonel  Eustace — her 
uncertainty,  even  after  she  knew  him,  who  held  her 
heart,  until  the  sharp  blade  of  anguish  had  probed 
it  and  revealed  its  secret. 

“ Can  you  ever  forgive  me  ?”  was  her  concluding 
sentence.  • 

He  looked  at  her  sadly. 

“ Is  my  forgiveness  worth  anything,  Blue-belle? 
Could  you  ever  marry  me,  halt,  feeble,  helpless  ?" 

Her  eyes  answered  him;  her  cheeks,  where  the 
blushes  came  and  went  as  of  old ; last  of  all  the 
trembling  lips,  which  he  closed  with  his  kisses. 

That  day,  too,  Colonel  Eustace  stole  an  hour  to 
talk  with  Madge. 

“ If  I only  dared  to  say  I love  you ; but  how  can 
I hope  you  will  believe  me  when  you  know  all  I 
felt  for  Belle— when  I saw  you  at  the  same  time  I 
saw  her,  and  did  not  choose  you — did  not  recognize 
you?  And  yet,  Madge,  if  you  only  could  believe 
that  I offer  you  no  second  place  in  a worn-out  heart, 
but  first  love,  best  love,  of  which  the  other  was  only 
a prefiguring  dream,  you  could  be  all  the  world  to 
me.” 

To  him,  her  first  lover,  Madge  Lansing  raised  her 
eyes — those  great,  dark  eyes,  full  now  of  light  and 
splendor,  uttering  her  soul  as  no  words  could;  ami 
he,  from  henceforth  to  be  her  other  self,  understood 
her,  knew  that  there  could  be  no  more  doubt  be- 
tween them. 

So  once  in  this  world  of  tangles  all  came  out 
right,  aud  four  hearts  were  happy,  in  spite  of  a girl's 
fickleness  and  a man’s  pride. 
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THE  GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY  EVER  OFFERED 
TO  SECURE  GOOD  JEWELRY  AT 
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100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  GOLD 
PENS,  BRACELETS,  LOCKETS,  RINGS,  GENT'S 
PINS,  SLEEVE  BUTTONS,  STUDS,  ETC., 

Worth  $500,000, 
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to  get.  Send  26  cents  for  'a  Certificate,  which  will  inform 
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Portable  Printing  Offices. 


For  the  Army  and  Navy 
Hospitals,  Merchants, 
Druggists,  and  all  who 
wish  to  print  neatly, 
cheaply,  and  expeditious- 
ly. Circular  sent  free. 
Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c., 
six  cents.  Adams  Press 
Co.,  No.  26  Ann  St.,  N.  Y., 
and  35  Lincoln  St. , Boston. 


The  Great  Inside  Route  for 

BOSTON. 

Stonington  Steamboat  Line, 

Via  Groton  and  Providence. 

THE  OLDEST  I 

THE  QUICKEST  1 

THE  SAFEST! 

THE  MOST  DIRECT  1 

Avoiding:  “Point  Judith." 

The  Magnificent  Steamer 

“ COMMONWEALTH," 

Capt.  J.  W.  Williams, 

On  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 

The  Elegant  Steamer 

“PLYMOUTH  ROCK," 

Capt  J.  a Geer, 

On  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
at  Five  O’clock  P.  M. 

C These  boats  start  from  Pier  No.  18,  North  River 
(foot  of  Cortlandt  Street),  and  are  acknowledged  by  all  ex- 
perienced travellers  to  be  among  the  largest,  strongest, 
most  comfortable,  and  best  that  have  ever  run  in  Ameri- 
can waters.  In  summer  and  winter,  in  storm  and  calm, 
the  “Commonwealth”  and  “Plymouth  Rock"  invariably 
make  the  passage. 

Sumptuous  suppers  and  luxuriously  furnished  state- 
rooms are  marked  features  of  these  “ floating  palaces.” 

Sure  Connections 

made  with  Newport,  the  Watering  Places  on  the  North  and 
South  shores  in  Massachusetts,  the  Great  Eastern  routes 
for  Maine,  and  for  the  White  Mountains. 

Berths  and  State-Rooms  may  bo  secured  at  Hamden’s 
Express  Office,  74  Broadway,  and 

No.  115  WEST  Street,  New  York, 

76  WASHINGTON  Street,  Boston, 

M.  R.  SIMONS,  Agent, 

Merchants'  Navigation  and  Transportation  Co. 


Treatise  on 
Military  Surveying. 

Theoretical  and  practical,  Including  a description  of 
SURVEYING  INSTRUMENTS, 
by  G.  H.  MEND  ELL,  Captain  of  Engineers. 

Colburn' 8-  United  Service  Magazine  says:  “It  treats 
of  surveying,  leveling,  taking  sketehes  of  ground  before 
the  enemy,  and  so  forth,  and  gives  examples  of  the  field- 
book,  and  is  recommended  to  all  aspirants  to  military 
honors  as  one  that  may  be  a very  present  help  in  time  of 
need.”  1 vol.  12mo,  cloth,  $2. 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  Publisher,  No.  192  Broadway. 

Copies  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


Hudson  River  Institute. 

Unsurpassed  facilities  in  French,  Piano  Music,  and  high- 
er English.  Fifteen  superior  Instructors,  who  make  teach- 
ing a profession.  Young  Ladies  are  exercised  daily  in 
Lewis'  Gymnastics  in  the  new  Gymnasium. 

Rev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  A.M.,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 
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The  Graefenberg1  ComD?:iy’s 

UTERINE  CATHOI.ICON  '.Marshall's). 

An  infallible  cure  for  “ Fem_.e  Weakness,”  and  all 
Uterine  complaints  of  women. 

Price  $ 1 50  per  bottle.  Five  bottles  for  Six  Dollars. 

The  Graefenberg  Vegetable  Pills. 

The  best  Pill  in*the  world  for  fumily  use,  and  for  all  Bil- 
ious and  Liver  complaints.  Price  25  cents  per  box. 
Address  all  orders  to  J.  F.  BRIDGE,  M.D., 

Resident  Physician  GRAEFENBERG  COMPANY, 
No.  139  William  Street,  near  Fulton,  New  York. 
S3T  Inquire  of  Dealers  everywhere.  .,£3 


SCMETMNG  MI1W. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

Throughout  the  country  to  sell  a new  style  article  of 
universal  use,  both  in  AND  OUT  OF  THE  ARMY.  En- 
close a red  stamp,  and  send  for  circular  to 

T.  ALLEN,  60  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Cocoaine. 

Burnett's  Coooainb  is  not  greasy  or  sticky.  It  is  far 
superior  to  pomades  or  alcoholic  washes  as  a hair-dressing. 
Sold  by  all  druggists. 


A SPLENDID  STORY  BY  SYLVANUS 

COBB,  Jr.,  in  THE  PRINTER’S  DEVIL,  THIS 
WEEK,  at  all  News-Dealers’.  It  Is  one  of  the  best  this 
popular  author  ever  wrote.  THE  PRINTER'S  DEVIL, 
a handsome  illustrated  litesarv  and  miscellaneous  family 

Sper,  will  be  sent  six  moijtfij  £o|  for 

cents.  Address 


Wonder!  Wonder!  — Full  instruction  by  which 
any  person  can  master  the  art  of  VENTRILOQUISM  in  a 
few  hours,  and  make  a world  of  fun.  Sent  by  mail  for 
30  cents ; or,  6 for  one  dollar. 

M.  A.  JAGGER3,  Calhoun,  Ills. 


Beautiful  False  Moustaches ,50  cts.  and  $1  each.  Send 
stamp  for  circulars.  Address  C.  W.  Philo,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 
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cen trau-d . but  ii  perfectly  mfe  for  cl\._ 
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How  to  Do  It; 

OR, 

DIRECTIONS  FOR 

KNOWING  AND  DOING  EVERYTHING  NEEDFUL. 

THIS  IS  A BOOK!— A book  that  tells  you  what  to  do, 
and  how  to  do  it. , 

POOR  MAN  1 — Buy  it,  and  you  will  learn  from  it  how 
to  make  a fortune. 

LADIES !— This  is  a valuable  book  for  you.  It  teaches 
you  how  to  cut  and  fit  your  own  dresses.  • 

HOUSEKEEPERS ! — Here  is  the  treasure  you  need. 

MOTHERS !— This  work  has  directions  for  you. 

WIVES ! — Do  you  want  to  make  your  homes  comforta- 
ble? Read  this  work. 

HUSBANDS ! — Would  you  always  he  cherished  by  your 
wives  ? Here  are  words  for  you. 

NURSES ! — This  is  just  the  very  book  for  you. 

MAIDENS! — You  love  birds. 

YOUNG  MEN ! — You  need  just  such  an  instructor. 

ALL  PEOPLE !— In  these  pages  you  will  find  just  what 
is  best  for  you  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  the  best. 

WOULD  YOU  KNOW  HOW  TO  DO  IT? 

Then  Buy  this  Book.  Price  60  cents. 

JOHN  II.  TINGLEY, 

Publisher,  Bookseller,  and  Stationer, 

No.  152 J Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

Sent  free  by  mail  on  remitting  the  price. 

Hives  and  Eruptions 

OF  THE 

Skin,  Sore  Throat,  &c. 

A single  dose  of  from  one  to  four  of  Brandreth's  Pills, 
according  to  age  and  constitution,  often  cures,  and  in  all 
cases  the  miserable  itching  is  at  once  allayed  after  the  op- 
eration. Be  wise,  purify  your  blood,  and  possess  a skin 
free  from  eruptions,  and  a throat  free  from  phlegm. 

BRANDRETH'S  PILLS  are  sold  at  25  cents  per  box 
enveloped  in  full  directions.  Purchase  none  unless  my 
PRIVATE  GOVERNMENT  STAMP  is  on  the  box.  See 
upon  it  B.  BRANDRETII  in  white  letters. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  BRANDRETII  BUILDING, 
NEW  YORK 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  medicines. 


American  Watches. 


Carrington  & Co.’s 

General 

Purchasing  Agency, 

No.  40  Broadway,  Now  York. 

Articles  of  every  description singly  or  in  quantity — 

purchased  to  order,  and  forwarded  by  express,  or  as  di- 
rected. 

Recommended  by  all  the  Expresses.  All  Express  Agents 
will  receipt  for  and  forward  funds,  and  see  to  return  of 
goods. 

Commission  five  per  cent. 


Attention  Company! 

Clark's  Onguent,  a powerful  stimulant.  Each  packet 
warranted  to  produce  a full  set  of  whiskers  or  moustaches 
in  six  weeks  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  in- 
jury to  the  Bkin.  Any  person  using  this  Onguent,  and 
finding  it  not  as  represented,  by  informing  me  of  the  fact, 
can  have  their  money  returned  them  at  any  time  within 
3 months  from  day  of  purchnse.  Price  $1 00.  Sent  sealed 
and  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 

Address,  A.  C.  CLARK, 

P.  O.  Drawer  118, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


$100  per  Month.— Active  and  reliable  Agents  in  the 
Army,  and  everywhere  else,  in  this  most  lucrative  busi- 
ness known.  Honorable  and  no  risk.  Address  or  apply 
to  T.  & H.  GAUGHAN,  116  Broadway,  New  York. 


BARD  & BROTHER’S  (Established  1845) 

GOLD  PUNS, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES.  Also  Manufacturer  of 
BARD  & WILSON'S  PATENT  ANGULAR  NIB  GOLD 
PENS.  JAS.  D.  BARD,  Ag't,  No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  N. 
Y.  Gold  Pons  Repaired  or  Exchanged. 


LADIES’  LETTER. 

Five  Anatomical  Engea vinos. 

Has  information  never  before  published. 

Sent  free,  in  a sealed  envelope  for  10  cents. 

Address  Box  4652,  New  York  Post-Office. 


The  high  premium  on  gold,  and  the  increased  rate  of 
duty  on  Watches,  have  greatly  diminished  the  importa- 
tion of  those  of  Foreign  Manufacture ; and  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  purchase  a Watch  of  English  or  Swiss 
make,  except  at  a FABULOUS  PRICE. 

THE  AMERICAN  WATCH  COMPANY, 

of  Waltham,  Mass., 

make  by  far  the  BEST  and  absolutely  the  CHEAP- 
EST Watches  in  the  market;  and  with  the  late  ex- 
tensive addition  to  their  Factory,  together  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  working  power,  they  have  ample  facilities 
for  supplying  the  steadily  increasing  demand. 

ROBBINS  & APPLETON, 
Agents  for  the  American  Watch  Co., 
182  Broadway,  New  York. 

If  you  want  to  know,  &c 

Read  Medical  Common  Sense. 

A curious  book  fer  curious  people,  and  a good  book  for 
every  one.  Price,  $1  50.  To  be  had  at  all  news  depots. 
Contents  tables  mailed  free.  Address 

Dr.  E.  B.  FOOTE,  No.  1130  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


B.  II.  HORN,  Optician,  will 
sell  the  whole  or  any  part  of  his 
stock  and  fixtures  ut  cost.  A 
good  chance  for  those  who  want 
Opera  or  Field  Glasses.  212 
Broadway,  over  Knox,  the  Hat- 
ter. Send  for  circular. 


“One  of  Many.” 


A Soldier’s  letter  to  Professor  Holloway.  The  following 
letter  is  among  the  last  received  from  the  Army  of  Gen’l 
Grant.  It  is  only  one  of  many  hundreds  of  genuine  Ut- 
ters which  are  kept  on  file  at  the  United  States  Agency 
for  the  sale  of  Holloway's  Medicines,  80  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn., 

January  31sf,  1864. 

Professor  Holloway,  Sir— I have  used  a few  Boxes  of 
your  excellent  Pills,  and  now  I send  money  for  two  boxes. 
If  the  sum  is  not  the  required  amount,  send  me  one  box, 
and  let  me  !.now  what  is  the  required  sum.  I think  if 
some  of  your  circulars,  &c.,  were  here,  there  would  be  a 
great  many  of  the  boys  sending  to  you  for  Pills.  The 
Army  doctors  are  not  the  best  in  the  world. 

I am  very  respectfully  yours, 

L.  T.  MU  I.C  RE  AN, 

2d  Minn.  Vols.,  Head-Quarters  3d  Division,  14th 
Army  Corps,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 


^WANTED  !WANT<EP 


Whiskers  and  Moustaches — Dr.  Briggs’s  Golden  Odor 
is  the  most  powerful  stimulant  in  the  World.  The  Gulden 
Odor  will  force  a full  set  of  Whiskers  or  Moustaches  in  five 
weeks,  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  injury 
to  the  skin.  Warranted,  or  money  refunded.  Also,  hair 
on  Bald  Heads  in  six  weeks.  Sent,  post-paid  (2  Odors), 
for  $1.  Testimonials  of  thousands.  Address  DR.  C. 
BRIGGS,  Drawer  6308,  Chicago,  Ilia 


Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Doubi  . Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,N.Y. 
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• FASHIONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

Illustrations.— Evening  Toilet  and  Child's  Dress 

Morning  Dress. 


Important  to  Subscribers. 

Subscribers  to  the  MAGAZINE  and  WEEKLY  will 
find  upon  the  wrapper  of  each  Number  a Statement  of 
Account.  The  figures  on  the  direction-label  following  the 
Name  show  the  Number  with  which  the  Subscription 
EXPIRES , as  wted  on  our  books.  Every  Subscriber 
may  thus  ascertain  whether  he  has  received  the  proper 
credit  for  his  remittance , and  also  when  to  renew  his 
Subscription.  In  renewing  Subscriptions , Subscribers 
are  particularly  requested  to  name  the  NUMBER  with 
which  the  New  Subscription  should  commence;  they  will 
thus  avoid  receiving  duplicates,  or  missing  any  Number. 
It  is  desirable  that  a Renewal  should  be  received  a few 
weeks  BEFORE  the  expiration  of  the  former  Subscrip. 
Hon,  in  order  that  our  books  may  be  kept  properly  ad- 
justed. Attention  to  this  will  obviate  nine-tenths  of  the 
errors  which  annoy  both  Publishers  and  Subscribers. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year  ......  .$300 

An  Extra  Copy , gratis , for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers, at  $3  00  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $30  00. 

Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $6  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Shults’  Onguent,  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  post- 
paid, for  50  cents.  Address  C.  F.  SlIULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  HARNDEN'S  EXPRESS, 
No.  65  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


) YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

VHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES?— My  Onguent  will 
aem  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
e)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1— 
j mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
K.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

Ono  Copy  for  One  Year  . . . J . . . 8 00 
One  Copy  for  Four  Months 1 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Ten  Subscribers,  at  $3  00  each,  or  11  Copies  for 
$30  DO.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Terms  to  Advertisers — One  Dollar  per  line  for  in- 
Bide,  and  One.  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  per  line  for  out- 
side A*l»qrjjflep>ents jeajsh  Insertion. 

HARPER  6,  BROTHERS.  PUBLISHER*. 

ERSITY  OF  F ^ 


BRIDCEWATER  PAINTl 


IS  April  I9'..'I864^ 


[August  20,  18G4. 


HARPERS  WEEKLY. 


ABUT 

WATCH. 


Made  easy  by  every  Agent  who  Bella  our  Great  Few  and 
Wonderful  Extra  Large  Size  Stationery  and  Prize  Pack- 
ages. $25  oan  be  made  in  a few  hours  by  Bmart  agents. 
Greatest  money-making  business  of  the  age.  Each  Pack- 
age contains  large  quantities  of  fine  Writing  Materials, 
such  as  Paper,  Envelopes,  Pens,  Pencils,  Blotters,  Em- 
blems, Ladies'  Paris  l’ashion  Plates,  Designs  for  Needle- 
work, Cottage  Keepsakes,  Household  Companions,  Parlor 
Amusements,  Guide  for  Letter  Writers,  Many  Ways  to 
Get  Rich,  Gents’  Pocket  Calendars  for  the  Year,  Union 
Designs,  Yankee  Notions  of  all  kinds.  Recipes,  Games, 
Engravings,  Rich  and  Costly  Presents  of  Fashionable  Jew- 
elry, etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Agents  guaranteed  $15  per  day.  A 
splendid  Solid  Gold  or  Silver  Hunting  Case  I.kvf.r  Watch 
(warranted)  presented  free  to  each  Agent.  Send  for  our 
great  new  circulars  for  1864  containing  extra  premium  in- 
ducements, free.  8.  C.  RICKARDS  & CO.,  102  Nassau 
Street,  N.  Y. 


A IiEAUTirtL  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watcii,  Double 
Case,  Lever  Cap,  small  size,  enameled  dial,  cut  hands, 
“ English  Movements ,"  and  correct  time-keeper. 

A single  one  sent  free  by  mail  in  neat  case,  with  a 
beautiful  vest  chain,  for  only  $10. 

A neat  Silver  Watch,  same  as  above,  specially  adapted 
to  the  Aemv.  Sent  free  by  mail,  for  only  $8. 

Address  CHAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  Importers,  38  & 40 
Aun  Street,  New  York. 


Davis  Collamore  & Go., 

479  Broadway,  below  Broome  St., 

Importers  of  fine  China,  Wedgewood,  Parian,  &c., 
&c.  Engraved  Glass  to  order  in  great  variety. 
Colored  Stone  China  Dining  Setb. 


Painting. 

The  undersigned  is  fully  prepared  to  do  all  plain  aud 
ornamental  painting  hi  the  best  manner  at  ehort  notice. 
Best  of  references  offered. 

JAS.  NKWHOU8E,  272  Elizabeth  St..,  N.  Y. 


Vineland  Lands.  To  all  Wanting  Farms. 

Large  and  thriving  settlement,  mild  and  healthful  cli- 
mate, 30  miles  south  of  Philadelphia  by  railroad.  Rich 
soil,  producing  large  crops,  which  can  now  be  seen  grow- 
ing. Ten,  twenty,  and  fifty  acre  tracts,  at  from  $25  to 
$35  per  acre,  payable  within  four  years.  Good  business 
openings  for  manufactories  and  others.  Churches,  schools, 
and  good  society.  It  is  now  the  most  improving  place 
East  or  West  Hundreds  are  settling  and  building.  The 
beauty  with  which  the  place  is  laid  out  is  unsurpassed. 
Letters  answered.  Papers  giving  full  information  will  be 
sent  free.  Address  CHAS.  K,  LANDIS,  Vineland  Post- 
Office,  Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey. 

From  Report  of  Solon  Robinson , Agricultural  Editor 
of  the  Tribune:  “It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  fertile 
tracts , in  an  almost  level  position  and  suitable  condition 
for  pleasant  farming  that  we  know  of  this  side  of  the 
Western  prairies. 


U ■’j  w ■«  In  those  cases  of  scanty,  re- 

ll  4tJY>rvVCo  I arded  growth,the  person  over 
*■  w»V\- A.nJL'1\J.  18,  the  Balsam  of  the  Ten- 

nessee Swamp  Shrub  lias  been  found  to  excite  the  Beard, 
Mustache,  &c.,  to  a fino  and  vigorous  growth.  (See  Test i- 
monials.)  The  History  and  a small  sample  of  this  Balsam 
sent  sealed  on  receipt  of  return  postage. 

JOHN  RAWLINS,  815  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


FUN 


Samples  sent  free.  Agents  wanted.  $5 
day  can  be  made.  Address  (witli  stamp) 
J.  K.  EDWARDS, 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Gold  Pens.— The  Johnson  pen,  for  the  past  three 
years  so  well  known  to  the  Soldiers  as  being  the  best 
pen  for  the  least  money  ever  offered,  can  be  Imd  with  sil- 
ver case  ami  pencil,  at  $1  60,  $2  25,  $2  75,  and  $3  60,  war- 
ranted for  one  year.  This  pen  is  14  kt.  gold,  and  the  price 
places  it  withiu  the  reach  of  every  one  to  obtain  a pen 
which  never,  by  any  other  manufacturer,  was  offered  at 
such  low  figures.  Old  Pcus  repointed  ou  the  receipt  off 
50  cents  by  mail.  Send  for  a circular,  with  engravings  of 
nil  sizes  and  styles.  E.  S.  JOHNSON,  Manufacturer,  and 
Office  15  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City. 


samsgasf- 


MAKING  ONE  S FRIENDS  USEFUL. 

Border  Copperhead.  “Glad  to  see  you  and  your  men,  General.  I’ve  alius  stood  up  for 
the  South,  and  cussed  the  Yankees.  I’m  your  friend,  and  alius  has  been.  Yon  won’t  take 
nothin’  of  mine,  will  you,  General?” 

Rebel  General.  “Of  course,  we  won’t  take  nny  thing  from  you.  But,  as  you’re  our 
friend,  you’ll  be  glud  of  a chance  to  help  us.  We  want  all  your  Cattle,  and  Horses,  and 
Grain,  and  we’ll  pay  you  in  Confederate  Notes  for  all  you  have.  Here,  boys!  be  lively, 
ami  take  along  whatever  our  friend  hns  that  will  help  the  Cause.”  . 

(Copperhead  thinks  himself  sold.) 


/Metallic  Artificial  Legs. 

Weight  only  Four  Pounds. 

A fit  guaranteed.  It  makes  no  noise.  It  does 
not  get  out  of  order.  The  measure  can  be 
sent,  and  the  leg  returned  by  express.  If  you 
are  not  satisfied  after  six  months’  trial,  I will  return  the 
Money  less  twenty-five  dollars. 

Price  $75  to  $100.  Send  for  a circular. 

Office  and  Salesroom  491  Broadway,  New  York. 

J.  W.  WESTON. 

E.  WESTON,  21  West  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Parr’s  Tool  Chests, 

Fitted  with  complete  sets  of  tool*,  sharpened  and  set 
ready  for  use,  and  parked  in  cases  for  shipping.  Prices 
from  $2  up,  and  containing  from  8 to  128  different  articles, 
according  to  size,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  Boys,  Youtlis, 
Amateurs,  and  Farmers. 

Parr’s  Horticultural  Chests,  I 

Containing  complete  sets  of  garden  tools,  livery  one 
haring  a garden  will  find  these  chests  very  useful. 

Turning  Lathes  for  Amateurs. 

Also  smaller  size  of  foot-lathes  for  boys,  with  tools  to 
correspond. 

To  be  had  of  all  respectable  Hardware  Dealers,  or  of  the 
Manufacturer. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular  to  the  Manufacturer, 
GEO.  PARR,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


A SWEET  AND 


FISK  & HATCH, 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government 
Securities. 

No.  30  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Remington’s 


PERFUMED  BREATH 


What  lady  or  gentleman  would  remain  under  the  curse 
of  a disagreeable  breath,  when,  by  using  the 
balm  of  thousand  flowers, 
it  would  be  cured  ? How  many  lovers  it  has  separated  1 ! ! 
How  many  friends  forever  parted!  The  Subject  is  so 
Delicate,  your  nearest  friend  will  not  mention  it ; aud 
you  are  yourself  ignorant  of  the  fact  To  effect  a radical 
euro,  use  the  Balm  as  a tooth-wash  night  and  morning. 

For  batliing  suffering  infants,  a few  drops  poured  into 
a basin  of  watenvill  dispel  all  fever,  tetter,  &c. 

When  used  for  washing  night  and  morning,  it  eradicates 
all  Tan , Pimples , and  Freckles,  rendering  the  skin  soft 
and  white,  and  free  from  blemish. 

Price  75  Cents.  For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


£ ARMY  AMD  WAVY 

ill  REVOLVER. 

Approved  by  the  Government. 

Warranted  superior  to  any  other  Pistol  of  the  kind. 
Also  Pocket  and  Belt  Revolvers.  Sold  by  the  Trade  gen- 
erally. _ 

E.  REMINGTON  & SONS. 

Ilion.  N.  Y. 


POLLAE  & SON. 

Meerschaum  Manufacturers, 

692  Broadway,  Near  4th  St.,  N.  Y., 
Wholesale  aud  Retail.  Pipes  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  stamp  for  Cir- 
cular, or  $8  for  sample  pipe. 


A Word  to  our  Fair  Readers. — Ihalth  the 
basis  of  Beauty. — Pimples,  blotches,  and  nil  skiu  diseases. 
— A clear  complexion  is  not  only  essential  to  female  love- 
liness, but  it  is  equally  an  external  evidence  of  health — 
while  sallowness,  pimples,  and  all  cutaneous  eruptions  are 
iiulica  live  of  a disturbed  condition  of  the  stomach  and  liv- 
■ r.  Upon  these  organs  the  fnmotts  aperient  and  tonic 
known  as  Holloway’s  Pills,  act  with  a directness,  precision, 
and  rapidity  unparalleled  in  Medical  Science,  while  the 
< tint  meut  purges  the  vesicles  of  the  skin,  aud  imparts  a 
brilliancy  and  roseate  tint  to  that  delicate  envelope.  All 
who  value  health  and  beauty  should  beware  of  tampering 
with  cosmetics , as  they  are  not  only  pernicious  but  highly 
dangerous  to  health. 

V Sold  at  the  manufactory  of  Professor  Holloway,  SO 
Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE. 

Magnifying  small  objects  500  times.  Mailed  free  ev 
erywhere  for  50  Lents,  or  Three  for  $1  OO. 

Address  F.  C.  BOWES,  l!..x  220,  lio.-tm,,  Mass.  1 


Presidential' 


Campaign 


Arms  and  Military  Goods 

of  every  description. 

Schuyler,  Hartley  & Graham, 

19  Maiden  Lane,  NEW  YORK.  22  John  Street, 
31  Rue  du  Chateau  d’Eau,  I 15i  Sand  Street, 

Paris.  ' Birmingham. 


DRY  AND  GROUND  IN  OIL 
in  several  drab  shades. 

For  English  and  Gothic  Cottages.  Outbuildings,  &r. 
ROBERT  REYNOLDS,  Agent,  No.  74  Maiden  Lane. 


Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  E.  N.  Foote  & Co.,  208 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town  and  city. 


Don’t  buy  your  Gaiters 
■ .Shoes  without  Fogg’s 
Patent  Lever  Buckle. 


^35=3,  Wm.  Knabe  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

X *S?  SSI  GOLD  MEDAL 

Grand  and  Square  Pianos, 

Baltimore,  Sid. 

Certificates  of  excellence  from 

Thalberg,  Gottsclialk,  Strakosch,  G.  Satter, 
and  other  leading  artists.  '■ 

Every  Instrument  warranted  for 
FIVE  YEARS. 


AGENTS  WANTED.  — $50  per  month  guaranteed. 

For  terms  and  specimens,  address,  with  stamp,  L. 
L.  TODD  & CO.,  New  York. 


Steel  Collars  fifty  cents  each.  Liberal  discount  to 
the  trade.  Samples  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

OTTO  ERNST,  cor.  Bowery  and  Canal  Street. 


They  are  self-adjusting,  and  re- 
quire no  holes  punched  in  the  strap. 
Dealers  or  manufacturers  can  en- 
close Ten  Cents  Currency,  and  I 
will  mail  sample  of  two  patterns. 

FREDERICK  STEVENS, 

210  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 
and 

68  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


©©  Parents, 

And  especially  mothers,  who 
have  the  more  immediate  care 
of  children,  permit  me  to  say 
vritU  candid  earnestness,  never 
lie  down  to  rest  at  night  witli 
the  health  and  happiness  of 
your  children  at  heart  without 
having  PERRY  DAVIS’  PAIN- 
KILLER at  hand.  Trust  to  no 
other  pain  preparations  or  pan- 
aceas. They  may,  aud  often  do,  fail  in  critical  cases — 
but  the  Perry  Davis,  never — no,  never.  If  you  heed  not 
this  timely  warning,  the  fault  is  your  own,  as  Perry  Davis’ 
Pain  Killer  is  in  nearly  every  store  throughout  the  length 
and  breadjh  of  our  land,  aud  all  over  the  civilized  world. 


Good  News  for  the 
Army. 

Hereafter  wo  will  scud,  post-paid,  nny  of  our  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC ALBUMS  ordered  by  soldiers  for  themselves 
or  friends,  giving  an  Album  of  the  full  value  of  the  mon- 
ey sent. 

Our  Albums  have  the  reputation  of  being  superior  to 
all  others  in  beauty  and  durability , and  range  in  price 
from  50  cts.  to  $50. 

Our  catalogue  of 

CARD  PHOTOGRAPHS 

now  embraces  about  5000  officers,  army  and  navy,  states- 
men, actors,  copies  of  works  of  art,  &’c.  Catalogue  sent 
on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Stereoscopes  and  Stereoscopic  Views. 

Our  assortment  of  these  is  very  extensive,  including  a 
great  variety  of  views  of  tho  present  war. 

Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO, 

501  Broadway,  New  York. 

Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Materials. 


No.  44  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Government  Stocks. 
U.  S.  7.30  Treasury  Notes, 
converted  into  6 per  cent.  Bonds  of  1881. 

The  Bonds  ot  New  1 0-40  Loan  ha“d  f°r 

immediate  delivery. 


Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement,  list  of  prices, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars  sent 
free  everywhere. 


Campaign  Medals. 

Uf  every  description  now  ready  i n Pin  and  Medal.  Trade 
lers  solicited  and  promptly  filled  at.  Factory  prices, 
holesale  Depot  Campaign  Medal  Co., 436  Broadway,  N.Y. 


ENAMELED  WHITE. 


Having  the  appearance  and  comfort  of  linen,  have  been 
worn  iu  England  for  the  last  two  years  in  preference  to 
any  oilier  collar,  as  they  are  readily  cleaned  in  one  min- 
ute with  a sponge. 

To  Military  Men  and  Travellers  they  are  invaluable. 

Price  75  cts.  each ; sent  by  post  to  any  purt  of  the  Union 
•on  the  receipt  of  90  cents. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Agents  Wanted  in  evety  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD,  387  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


in-finished,’’  $1.  Suitable  Tie,  $1 
JEANERET,  78  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 


“ Snow-White,"  *•  lie 
Mailed  on  prepayment. 


iddre.-s  II.  C.  1-  Meats  & Co.,  277  W.  23d  St.,  N. 


Tobacco  Twine, 

Twines  and  Paper.  11.  A.  HARVEY,  84  Maiden  Lane, N.Y. 


THE  DUPLEX  ELLIPTIC  HOOP  SKIRT  is  sold 
t tho  New  Store,  505  Broadway. 


Kendall’s  Amboline 

For  the  Hair. 

Will  surely  prevent  hair  falling  out. 

The  best  Hair  Dressing  in  the  market 
For  sale  by  till  Druggists. 

Prepared  only  by 

WARING  & CO., 

35  Dey  Street,  New  York. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVOLVER 


64  Bleecker  Street,  N.  Y.,  opposite  Pay  Department. 

All  persons  having  claims  against  the  Government 
should  present  them  at  this  office  for  adjustment  and  pay- 
ment. 

Bounty  of  $100  00,  in  the  following  cases  are  now  being 
paid. 

SOLDIERS  DISCHARGED  on  account  of 
wounds  received  in  battle. 

VOLUNTEERS  or  REGULARS  DIS- 
CHARGED after  having  served  2 yeare.  Payment 
prompt.  Discharge  can  be  scut  by  mail. 


The  Exquisite  Toilet  Articles  of  the 

SOCIETE  HYGIENIQUE  OP  N.  Y. 

Send  for  a prospectus  as  below. 

/inaigre  df.  Toilette,  Sovereign  Cosmetic,  Restora- 
e and  Sanitary,  $1  25  and  05  cts.  per  bottle.  Jaton- 
„ for  tub  Hair,  Elegant,  Certain,  but  only  liarm- 
i restorative,  $1  and  50  cts.  per  bottle.  Huii.e  Pim.o- 

aCOMK,  tub  Delightful  On*  75  cts.  Mag- 
nolia Phii.ooome,  the  Exquisite  Po- 
made, 75  cts.  One  sixth  off  by  the  dozen. 
If  your  druggist  lias  not  these  articles, 
take  no  other , but  remit  with  your  order 
to  VICTOR  E.  MAUGER,  115  Chambers 
St.,  NT  ,Y..-*j)feiutjeut-foiUl)q  Society,  aud 


70S-  Cartridge. 

Is  the  latest  improvement  in  Fire-Arms,  combining  great  power  and  fflww 
ifectiveness,  with  compactness,  durability,  and  convenience,  both  for  H M 
Iterating  and  carrying.  Is  the  most  effective  Pocket  Revolver  in  the 
orld. 

Is  loaded,  without  removing  the  cylinder,  with  Central  kirk  Water- 
roof  Copper  Shell  Cartridge.  The  Cartridge  is  sure  fire,  the  shell  easily  ejected 
fter  firing.  The  cylinder  never  fouls.  Is  but  7 inches  extreme  length.  32-100th  ball, 
ix  shot,  and  weighs’but  14  ounces.  For  sale  by  the  trade. 

GLC,  A,  111CKVX,  54  Cliff  Street)  New  York. 


To  Everybody! 

Buy  your  Matches  now,  before  the  stamp  tax  goes  on 
and  doubles  the  price. 

Tlte  Diamond  Parlor  Match,  the  best  in  the  world,  are 
selling. cheaper  titan  any  others,  at  the 

J Iivdi  MwuMturing  Co,’s,  06  Urtlwnlt  St.,  N.  Y. . 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  27.  18(54. 


SINGLE  COPIES  TEN  CENTS. 

14.09  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Songs  of  the  Armyy 

Br  Private  Miles  O’Reilly. 


THE  TROOPER  TO  HIS  MARE. 

Old  girl  that  hast  borne  me  far  and  fast 
On  pawing  hoofs  that  were  never  loth, 

Our  gallop  to-day  may  be  the  last 

For  thee,  or  for  me,  or  perchance  for  both! 

As  I tighten  your  girth  do  you  nothing  daunt? 
Do  you  catch  the  hint  of  our  forming  line? 

And  now  the  artillery  move  to  the  front, 

Have  you  never  a qualm,  Bay  Bess  of  mine? 

It  is  dainty  to  see  you  sidle  and  start 

As  you  move  to  the  battle’s  cloudy  marge, 

And  to  feel  the  swells  of  your  wakening  heart 
When  our  sonorous  bugles  sound  a charge; 

At  the  scream  of  the  shell  and  the  roll  of  the  drum 
You  feign  to  be  frightened  with  roguish  glance ; 

But  up  the  green  slopes  where  the  bullets  hum, 
Coquettishly,  darling,  I’ve  known  you  dance. 

Your  skin  is  satin,  your  nostrils  red. 

Your  eyes  are  a bird’s  or  a loving  girl’s; 

And  from  delicate  fetlock  to  stately  head 

A’ throbbing  vein-cordage  around  you  curls:— 

Oh,  joy  of  my  heart!  if  you  they  slay, 

For  triumph  or  rout  I little  care; 

For  there  isn’t  in  all  the  wide  valley  to-day 
Such  a dear  little,  bridle-wise,  thorough-bred 
marc  1 


n. 

HOW  THE  SOLDIERS  TALK. 

We  have  heard  the  rebel  yell, 

We  have  heard  the  Union  shout, 

We  have  weighed  the  matter  very  well 
And  mean  to  fight  it  out; 

In  victory’s  happy  glow, 

In  the  gloom  of  utter  rout, 

We  have  pledged  ourselves— “ Come  weal  or  woe, 
By  Heaven ! we  fight  it  out.” 

’Tis  now  too  late  to  question 
What  brought  the  war  about; 

Tis  a thing  of  pride  and  passion 
And  we  mean  to  fight  it  out. 

Let  the  “big  wigs”  use  the  pen, 

Let  them  caucus,  let  them  spout, 

We  are  half  a million  weaponed  men 
And  mean  to  fight  it  out. 

Our  dead,  our  loved,  are  crying 
From  many  a stormed  redoubt, 

In  the  swamps  and  trenches  lying — 

“Oh,  comrades,  fight  it  oat! 

’Twas  our  comfort  as  we  fell 
To  hear  your  gathering  shout, 

Rolling  back  the  rebels’  weaker  yell— 

God-speed  you,  fight  it  out  I” 

The  negro— free  or  slave — 

We  care  no  pin  about, 

But  for  the  flag  our  fathers  gave 
We  mean  to  fight  it  out; 

And  while  that  banner  brave 
One  reltel  rag  shall  flout, 

With  volleying  arm  and  flashing  glaive 
By  Heaven!  we  fight  it  out! 

Oh,  we’ve  heard  the  rebel  yell, 

We  have  heard  the  Union  shout, 

We  have  weighed  the  matter  very  well, 

And  mean  to  fight  it  out: 

In  the  flush  of  perfect  triumph. 

And  the  gloom  of  utter  rout. 

We  have  sworn  on  many  a bloody  field 
*‘We  mean  to  fight  it  out!" 
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THE  SITUATION. 

IF  we  would  all  only  bear  in  mind  the  chances 
and  conditions  of  every  war,  we  should  be 
less  disposed  to  grumble  over  our  mishaps  or 
reason  too  confidently  f rom  our  successes.  That 
the  campaign  of  this  summer  was  to  be  fierce, 
protracted,  and  like  all  campaigns,  uncertain, 
every  thoughtful  man  was  aware.  That  Lee, 
if  too  sorely  pressed  to  risk  a battle  in  the  open 
field,  could  fall  back,  and  with  a trained  army, 
behind  the  defenses  of  Richmond,  hold  Grant 
long  at  bay,  was  as  evident  a possibility  as  it  is 
now  a plain  fact.  That  some  one  or  many  of 
the  accessory  movements  of  Grant  might  fail, 
and  so  delay  and  embarrass  his  own  operations, 
was  as  probable  in  May  as  it  is  proved  in  August. 
That  Sherman’s  campaign  was  as  dangerous  ns 
it  was  daring ; that  to  penetrate  an  enemy’s  coun- 
try in  the  face  of  his  army  and  through  a most 
difficult  region  where  nature  was  his  most  effi- 
cient ally,  to  advance  further  and  further  from 
your  base,  exposing  your  supplies  to  the  flying 
assaults  of  guerrilla  hordes  hovering  upon  your 
flanks  nnd  rear,  was  a movement  full  of  constant 
peril  whose  failure  would  be  as  unfortnnate  ns 
its  triumph  would  he  magnificent  and  vital,  and 
that  necessarily  Doth  in  Virginia  and  Georgia, 
the  progress  of  events  could  not  be  other  than 
gradual,  since  only  very  foolish  people  believed 
in  a sudden  “collapse”  of  the  rebellion,  or 
“ breaking  its  bnck-bone”  at  a stroke — all  these 
things  we  ought  to  have  known  if  we  did  not ; 
nnd  we  shall  indJyJ^ua^Jjj  -nat-pljtme  ourselves 
very  much  upon  haring  suggested  last  April  and 


May,  because  the  consideration  was  so  obvious, 
to  those  who  wished  to  wait  until  August  before 
nominating  a President  that  there  was  no  reason 
to  suppose  the  campaign  would  end  by  August. 
But  because  the  campaign  is  not  yet  decided, 
because  Grant  is  still  before  Richmond  and 
Sherman  not  yet  in  possession  of  Atlanta,  we 
are  regaled  with  the  ancient  taunt  of  the  enemy, 
“You  can’t  conquer  the  South;”  and  with  the 
old  whine  of  the  friend,  “ Oh  dear ! the  North 
loves  dirt,  and  wishes  to  be  humiliated.” 

Now  the  whole  question  of  this  war  is  a ques- 
tion of  character.  That  the  Government — or, 
in  other  words,  the  people — have  the  power  to 
subdue  the  rebels  and  restore  the  Union,  is  un- 
deniable. The  only  inquiry  is,  will  they  exert 
the  power,  or  have  they  become  indifferent? 
We  confess  that  we  see  no  sign  of  it.  The  ex- 
citement and  enthusiasm  of  the  opening  war 
have  of  course  passed  away.  The  apparent 
unanimity  has  disappeared ; and  the  party  di- 
visions which  in  every  country,  at  every  period, 
and  in  every  war,  have  been  developed,  are  evi- 
dent among  ourselves.  The  enormous  expense, 
the  inevitable  civil,  military,  and  naval  blun- 
ders, which  also  accompany  every  great  war, 
have  appeared,  and  with  them  the  bitter  par- 
tisan appeals  to  political  hostility  based  upon 
systematic  misrepresentation,  and  sustained  by 
secret  sympathy  with  the  enemy.  The  fooliA 
prophecies  and  deceits  of  the  press,  which  are 
by  no  means  always  willful,  but  often  the  result 
of  enthusiasm  and  imperfect  information,  liavo 
also  fitfully  exalted  and  depressed  the  sensitive 
national  heart,  until  now,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  war,  with  a Presidential  election  coming 
on,  the  fury  of  party  difference  is  so  hot  that 
many  a doubtful  observer  wonders  whether  pa- 
triotism is  not  altogether  lost  and  the  country 
ruined. 

No;  the  time  for  that  question  is  passed. 
The  enemies  of  this  country  never  had  so  fair 
a chance  as  in  the  winter  of  1860-61,  and  that 
chance  is  lost  forever.  Those  enemies  were 
united,  ready,  firm,  and  every  advantage,  moral 
and  physical,  was  theirs.  The  North — to  use 
a convenient  term — was  sure  neither  of  its  cause 
nor  of  its  purpose ; it  doubted  not  only  whether 
it  had  a right  to  fight,  but  whether  it  wanted  to, 
or  whether  it  could.  Its  traditions  and  habits 
were  all  those  of  peace : it  was  a trader,  and  war 
ruined  trade ; for  slavery  it  cared  very  little ; 
the  first  thing  it  feared,  and  had  always  avoided 
at  any  cost,  was  attempted  disunion ; the  sec- 
ond thing  was  interruption  of  its  trade ; it  felt 
itself  doubting,  demoralized,  half  despairing ; 
it  saw  that  it  had  nine  hundred  soldiers  in  its 
army,  four  ships  in  its  navy?  and  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  its  treasury;  it  heard  many 
of  the  trusted  leaders  of  “Northern”  sentiment 
loudly  crying,  “Let  them  go!"  “Let  them  go!” 
it  was  sure  of  nothing  whatever  but  its  own 
doubt.  It  seemed  a moribund,  effete  nation,  a 
huge  mummy,  apparently  erect,  but  which  the 
slightest  touch  would  bring  down  in  dust.  That 
was  the  most  horrible,  the  most  humiliating 
hour  that  any  true  American  has  ever  known. 
And  just  ns  the  appalled  spectator  listened  to 
hear  the  death-rattle  from  these  shriveled  lips 
they  suddenly  swelled  with  the  red  blood  from 
the  heart,  and  the  battle-cry  of  life  burst  from 
them  exultingly. 

Into  the  struggle  we  went.  Every  thing  was 
to  do,  and  every  thing  was  done : armies  to  be 
raised  and  trained ; a navy  to  be  built : a treas- 
ury to  be  filled;  every  kind  of  treachery  and 
plotted  disaster  to  be  encountered  and  endured ; 
selfishness,  incapacity,  lying,  swindling,  upon 
the  most  colossal  scale  and  in  every  department, 
civil  and  military;  the  shame  of  defeats;  the 
scorn  and  hostility  of  foreigners;  the  gradual 
unmasking  of  domestic  faction ; the  angry  de- 
bates about  policy ; the  imperfect  general  appre- 
hension of  the  real  nature  of  the  contest ; the 
rise  of  a rebel  party  among  ourselves  under  the 
name  of  peace;  the  partisan  assertion  of  State 
rights  against  the  national  supremacy;  sharp 
differences  among  loyal  men ; foolish  denuncia- 
tions and  personal  spites ; the  menace  of  immi- 
nent financial  convulsion  and  universal  ruin — 
all  these  difficulties,  in  every  form  and  in  all 
degrees,  the  character  and  spirit,  in  one  word, 
the  patriotism,  of  the  American  people  has  had 
to  encounter  and  resolve,  and  it  has  not  failed. 

It  has  maintained  tranquillity  in  the  loyal 
States  and  steadily  repelled  invasion;  it  has 
raised  such  an  army  and  fonght  such  battles  as 
no  American  had  conceived;  it  has  bnilt  a navy 
which  has  successfully  blockaded  half  the  Atlan- 
tic. coast  of  the  continent;  it  has  supplied  an 
adequate  currency  and  averted  serious  financial 
panic ; it  has  occupied  New  Orleans  and  open- 
ed the  Mississippi ; advanced  from  the  Ohio  to 
Chattanooga,  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta;  it 
beleaguers  the  chief  rebel  host  iu  its  capital ; it 
threatens,  under  auspices  of  victory,  Mobile ; it 
has  steadily  compressed  and  reduced  the  area 
of  the  rebellion  until  now  it  is  striking  at  its 
vital  centres;  while  every  nerve  of  the  rebel 
strength  is  strained,  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  that  a despotism  of  terror  can  drag  into 
the  service  is  arrayed  against  ns,  stimulated  by 
every  frantic  appeal,  and  assured  that  they  are 
defending  their  hearths  and  their  honor.  Mean- 
while the  Government,  so  patient  and  forbear- 
ing as  to  alienate  some  of  its  most  loyal  friends 
who  denounce  it  as  weak  and  vacillating  and 
stupid,  yet  so  resolute  and  prompt  as  to  be  cursed 
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by  its  factious  enemies  as  an  intolerable  tyranny, 
stands  ready  to  hear  and  consider  every  author- 
ized offer  of  peace  which  may  be  made  by  the 
rebels.  No  man  whose  opinion  is  free  from  fac- 
tious bias  believes  that  the  Government  wishes 
another  shot  fired  in  this  war,  or  has  any  other 
desire  than  the  restoration  and  permanent  se- 
curity of  the  Union. 

If  these  things  are  so — and  who  will  deny  it — 
is  there  any  reason  for  shaking  and  shuddering  ? 
We  all  meet  a great  many  loud  Copperheads  and 
faint-hearted  patriots  every  day ; but  in  all  wars 
the  grumblers,  and  doubters,  and  opponents  are 
always  apparently  more  numerous  than  the  de- 
voted and  energetic  friends,  unless — as  in  France 
in  ’93,  and  in  the  slave  States  now — the  opposi- 
tion is  suppressed  by  terror.  There  are  not  half 
so  many  Copperheads  and  faint-hearted  patriots 
among  us  now  as  there  were  in  the  Revolution. 
Every  difficulty  we  encounter  was  ten -fold 
greater  in  our  fathers’  time.  Sometimes  the 
clouds  of  discontent  and  opposition  were  so  thick 
that  Washington  himself  was  almost  discour- 
aged. But  he  knew  that  a people  which  had 
been  willing  to  try  the  struggle  with  the  great 
British  empire  could  not  fail.  It  was  a ques- 
tion of  character,  and  the  quality  of  character 
had  been  shown  by  undertaking  the  contest. 
So  with  ns,  the  odds  against  the  Government  at 
the  opening  of  this  war  were  enormous.  But 
they  have  been  baffled.  The  sneers,  the  grum- 
bles, the  threats,  the  denunciations,  the.  appeals, 
the  doleful  prophecies,  the  shouts  of  enemies, 
the  dismal  quakings  of  friends,  do  not  and  can 
not  avail  against  a clear,  steady,  patriotic  pur- 
pose which  carries  the  nation  along.  The  Cow- 
boys of  the  Revolution  tinkled  their  dolorous 
bells  like  the  Copperhead  Conservatives  of  the 
rebellion.  Bnt  the  people  were  neither  cows 
nor  cowards ; and  they  made  a nation.  Their 
children  have  already  shown  themselves  worthy 
of  their  sires.  Be  of  good  cheer,  O ye  of  little 
faith ! the  soul  of  the  American  people  is 
marching  on. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
THE  GOVERNMENT. 

That  the  Administration  is  not  the  Govern- 
ment is  a very  favorite  proposition  of  those  who 
refuse  the  slightest  sympathy  or  aid  to  the  war. 
It  is  certainly  not  a very  original  proposition, 
bnt  it  is  urged  with  all  the  ardor  of  a new  dis- 
covery and  the  excitement  of  a profound  troth. 
A man,  for  instance,  sneers  at  every  measure  of 
the  Administration  ; embarrasses  in  every  way 
the  raising  of  men  and  money ; misrepresents 
every  loyal  act,  and  is  unending  in  his  praises 
of  the  rebel  ability,  courage,  and  resources,  and 
in  his  censure  of  the  outrageous  conduct  of  the 
North  in  exasperating  the  Southern  gentlemen 
to  revolt ; in  fact,  gives  all  the  moral  aid  nnd 
comfort  in  his  power  to  the  men  who  are  trying 
to  destroy  the  Union.  If  you  tell  him  that  he 
is  not  a very  strong  friend  of  the  Government,  he 
replies  with  the  air  of  a man  who  is  making  an 
excellent  repartee,  “ Sir,  the  Administration  is 
not  the  Government.” 

Very  true : neither  is  the  body  the  soul.  But 
when  a Government  is  assailed  a man  can  pur- 
sue but  one  of  two  courses ; he  must  either  help 
save  the  Government  by  aiding  those  who  ad- 
minister it,  or  by  refusing  to  aid  them  he  must 
co-operate  with  the  enemy. 

For  instance,  if  a Government  is  attacked  by 
force,  it  must  have  men  to  defend  itself ; nnd 
it  can  call  for  them  and  use  them  only  through 
the  Administration.  But  if  you  go  about  de- 
nouncing the  Administration  as  tyrannical,  op- 
pressive, and  wicked,  and  insist  that  its  purposes 
are  selfish  and  base,  you  do  all  you  can  to  over- 
throw the  Government,  because  you  endeavor 
to  prevent  the  raising  of  men  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, by  which  means  only  can  the  Govern- 
ment be  defended.  So  with  the  loan : if  you 
decry  the  credit  of  the  nation,  prophesy  inevita- 
ble financial  ruin,  extol  the  desperate  determin- 
ation of  the  enemy  to  be  annihilated  rather  than 
to  submit,  and  promise  every  poor  man  death 
instead  of  a chicken  in  his  pot,  you  hinder  the 
Administration  from  raising  money;  and  yon 
consequently  do  all  you  can  to  destroy  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  can  not  be  maintained  without 
it. 

The  Government  is  risible  and  practicable, 
nnd  operative  only  in  the  Administration.  Our 
Government  is  the  administration  of  the  power 
of  the  people  by  their  consent,  nnd  according  to 
the  Constitution.  If  the  people  elect  a Con- 
gress which  passes  laws  which  the  Administra- 
tion executes,  and  any  citizen,  saying  that  the 
laws  are  unconstitutional,  refuses  to  obey,  he  is 
forced  to  yield  or  to  pay  the  penalty  of  disobe- 
dience. If  he  can  persuade  a great  body  of  oth- 
ers to  join  him,  they  may  exclude  the  Adminis- 
tration ; but  they  have  also  overthrown  the  Gov- 
ernment, because  the  fundamental  law  prescribes 
a course  of  action,  in  case  of  dissent,  which  they 
have  not  regarded. 

Therefore  for  a party  to  say  that  they  will 
Biipport  an  administration  so  far  ns  it  acts  con- 
stitutionally is  folly.  For  does  the  Constitution 
make  them  or  any  citizen  the  judge  of  what  is 
constitutional?  Does  a measure  or  policy  be- 
come unconstitutional  because  a party  caucus  or 
convention  denounces  it  as  such  ? Besides,  if  a 
party  is  honestly  persuaded  that  an  administra- 
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tion  is  unconstitutional  in  its  general  policy, 
how  can  it  snpport  it  in  raising  an  army,  for  in- 
stance, by  which  it  may  enforce  its  unconstitu- 
tional measures?  The  Opposition  say  that  this 
are  in  favor  of  the  Government  which  isftidnn- 
gered  by  the  Administration.  How,  then,  can 
they  conscientiously  strengthen  an  administra- 
tion which  threatens  the  Government  ? 

This  is  the  point  upon  which  the  logic  of  Mr. 
Fernando  Wood  is  stronger  than  that  of  those 
who  declare  their  hostility  to  the  Administration, 
and  yet  insist  upon  supporting  the  Government 
by  men  and  money.  The  truth  is,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  to  be  attacked  and 
defended  only  in  the  Administration.  Elect  a 
peace  Administration,  and  you  overthrow  that 
Government.  Elect  a war  Administration,  and 
evidently  you  can  maintain  the  Government  only 
by  supporting  the  Administration;  which  is,  in 
other  words,  supporting  its  policy.  Therefore, 
if  any  man  believed,  what  a great  many  men 
say,  that  the  Administration  is  trying  to  over- 
throw the  Government,  it  would  be  his  patriotic 
duty  to  save  it  by  depriving  the  Administration 
of  men  and  money.  But  to  do  that  is  to  secure 
the  triumph  of  the  rebellion.  What  then?  He 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Administration  is  as  rebel- 
lious as  the  rebellion. 

It  was  a great  political  blunder  of  the  Oppo- 
sition not  to  see  and  avoid  the  danger  of  the 
cry  that  the  Administration  is  not  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  Administration  is  unconsti- 
tutional— because  that  led  them  to  justify  those 
who  refuse  to  support  the  Administration,  which 
a man  with  one  eye  could  see  was  surrendering 
the  Government,  and  so  placed  them  by  the  side 
of  the  rebels.  The  true  point  of  attack  should 
have  been  the  attempt  to  show  what  they  would 
denounce  as  the  folly,  the  weakness,  the  blun- 
ders, the  extravagance  of  the  Administration, 
while  they  stoutly  supported  its  calls  for  men 
and  money : showing  as  artfully  as  possible  that 
the  Administration  with  all  its  faults  mnst  be 
endured  because  it  was  constitutionally  elected, 
and  the  alternative  of  its  overthrow  was  anarchy ; 
while  the  war  should  be  prosecuted  more  vigor- 
ously and  more  economically  under  another  ad- 
ministration. This  is  what  Douglas  would 
have  done — what  any  great  party  leader  would 
have  done. 

Inst ’d  of  this  they  denounce  the  Adminis- 
t’'riof  s treacherous  to  the  Government,  and 
t -by  compel  themselves  to  follow  Mr.*FER- 
W od.  Does  any  sane  American  sup- 
nat  that  following  leads  to  national  union, 
r honor  ? This  war  is  to  be  prosecuted 
ictory  of  the  Union,  or  it  is  to  be  stopped 
rms  that  rebels  may  prescribe.  Is  there 
; ’ossible  candidate  among  those  who  have 
« n!  the  Administration  whose  name  would 
he  a guarantee  of  greater  vigor  in  conducting 
the  war?  And  if  not,  is  not  the  defeat  of  the 
Administration  a step  toward  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government  ? 


DAWSON’S  “FEDERALIST.” 

Some  months  since  appeared  a large  and 
handsome  edition  of  the  Federalist , edited  by 
Mr.  H enry  B.  Dawson.  The  publication  was 
presently  followed  by  a highly  animated  corre- 
spondence in  the  papers  between  the  editor,  Mr. 
Dawson,  and  Messrs.  James  A.  Hamilton  and 
John  Jay,  mainly  touching  the  aid  and  appro- 
bation the  latter  gentlemen  were  asserted  or  im- 
plied to  have  given  to  the  new  edition.  So  far 
as  the  controversy  was  personal  we  believe  i^is 
ended;  hut  in  “Mr.  Jay’s  Second  Letter  on 
Dawson’s  Introduction  to  the  Federalist ” there 
are  points  of  profound  public  concern. 

We  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  at- 
tempt now  making  to  denationalize  the  Union 
in  the  popular  mind.  The  friends  and  political 
allies  of  the  rebel  leaders,  under  the  cry  of  State 
Rights  and  State  Sovereignty,  are  following  Mr. 
Calhoun  in  his  effort  to  establish  the  popular 
conviction  that  the  Union  is  a League  of  sov- 
ereign and  independent  States,  and  that  the 
Constitution  is  a treaty  of  whose  obligations,  as 
of  the  scope  of  his  allegiance  to  it,  each  sov- 
ereign is  the  judge.  This  doctrine,  of  course, 
is  the  end  of  the  Union,  of  the  Government,  and 
of  the  Nation ; and  is  the  complete  triumph  of 
the  rebellion.  The  Federalist  has  been  always 
considered  the  impregnable  defense  of  the  doc- 
trine of  American  nationality  in  the  Union.  It 
was  therefore  a skillful  plan  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Union  to  attempt  to  undermine  that  de- 
fense. This  plan,  according  to  Mr.  Jay,  has 
been  matured,  and  the  object  of  his  Second 
Letter  is  to  show  that  Scribner's  comely  edi- 
tion of  the  Federalist  is  and  is  to  be  edited  by 
Mr.  Dawson,  for  a second  volume  is  yet  to 
come,  to  shake  the  fundamental  faith  of  the 
American  people  in  the  truth  that  their  fathers 
in  forming  the  Union  practically  founded  a na- 
tion. 

It  seems  that  onr  old  friends  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Political  Knowledge,  head- 
ed by  Mr.  'S.  F.  B.  Morse,  issued,  some  time 
during  the  last  year,  a work  called  “ Citizenship 
Sovereignty,  by  J.  S.  Wright,  assisted  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  Holmes  Agnew,  D.D.,  Chicago.  Pub- 
lished for  American  citizens,  the  true  maintain- 
ors of  State  Sovereignty” — no  name  of  printer 
or  publisher  appearing.  The  burden  of  this 
the- reader  iH»ay  suspect,  is  the  loveli- 
ness oF-hdnfaA  Tslavftry,  and  the  doctrine  that 
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“a  sovereign  State  should  be  unaccountable  to 
all  else  but  Deity.”  Calhoun  and  the  secession 
philosophers,  Bishop  Hopkins  and  the  slavery 
apologists,  are  of  course  duly  eulogized,  nnd 
Europe  is  called  upon  to  recognize  the  Confed- 
eracy that  has  so  nobly  maintained  itself:  this, 
it  appears,  being  the  kind  of  political  informa- 
tion which  the  members  of  the  society  are  so 
anxious  to  diffuse. 

In  the  course  of  the  work  Mr.  Wright  cen- 
sures Mr.  Motley’s  letter  to  the  London  Times 
at  the  opening  of  our  war;  but  adds,  by  way  of 
comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  American  Union, 
that  “Mr.  Henry  B.  Dawson  has  a rod  in 
pickle  that  will  bo  sufficient  to  whip  him  [Mr. 
Motley]  into  the  traces."  The  context  shows 
Mr.  Wright’s  perfect  familiarity  with  Mr.  Daw- 
son’s views.  “ The  chief  point  of  difference  be- 
tween us  is  that  he  [Mr.  Henry  B.  Dawson] 
considers  the  word  ‘nation’  should  never  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  United  States,  each 
State  being  the  only  ‘nation,’  whereas  it  ap- 
pears to  the  writer  [Mr.  Wright]  that,  with 
clear  conceptions  that  each  State  is  the  real  na- 
tion, the  United  States  may  properly  be  called 
a ‘nation’  of  nations.  Mr.  Dawson’s  edition 
of  the  Federalist  has  been  alluded  to,  and  his 
valuable  notes  will  be  found  coincident  with  the 
views  herein  taken,  and  will  be  followed  with 
the  publication  of  other  debates  connected  with 
the  adoption  of  our  Constitution,  most  oppor- 
tune, and  furnishing  important  information  of 

which  few  have  knowledge His  extensive 

historical  explorations  convinced  him  years  ago 
that  we  were  all  wrong  about  the  theory  of  our 
Government.” 

This  is  the  useful  political  knowledge  which 
2s  diffused,  in  the  “ Society’s”  own  style  and 
grammar,  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Federalist; 
namely,  that  it  is  edited  by  (as  Mr.  Jay  informs 
us)  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Henry  B.  Dawson, 
who  has  already,  in  print,  charged,  without  prov- 
ing, General  Putnam  with  complicity  in  Ar- 
nold’s treason;  and  who  now  undertakes,  as 
Mr.  Jay  contends,  to  shake  the  national  rever- 
ence for  the  men  who  exposed  the  essential  folly 
of  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty;  to  show 
that  the  evils  of  the  old  Confederacy  did  not 
spring  from  the  nature  of  the  bond;  and  that 
the  Constitution  was  foisted  upon  the  nation  by 
false  pretenses  and  political  trickery. 

Every  one  who  reads  Mr.  Dawson’s  intro- 
duction can  judge  from  its  tone  whether  his  edi- 
torial intention  was  to  strengthen  or  to  weaken 
public  respect  for  the  authors  of  the  Federalist, 
and  to  confirm  or  destroy  the  conviction,  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  that  we* 
are  a nation  and  not  a Confederacy.  But  while 
this  may  be  a matter  of  inference  from  the  intro- 
duction, the  quotations  from  the  work  of  Mr. 
Wright’s,  which  Mr.  Jay  publishes  in  his 
“Second  Letter,”  leave  little  doubt  that  the  in- 
tention of  Mr.  Dawson’s  edition  of  the  Federal- 
ist is  to  show  us  that  “we  are  all  wrong  about 
the  theory  of  our  Government;’’  that  sovereignty 
belongs  to  the  States,  not  to  the  nation ; that, 
consequently,  secession  is  a reserved  right ; the 
war  against  secession  wicked,  and  the  Union  at 
an  end. 


TO  UNION  MEN. 

The  rebel  papers,  considering  that  they  are 
printed  in  what  they  call  another  country,  are 
curiously  interested  in  the  political  movements 
of  this  country.  They  print  long  columns  of 
anxious  speculation,  and  then  assure  us  that 
they  have  no  shadow  of  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  that  their  contempt  for  us  and  our  affairs 
exceeds  expression.  A recent  performance  of 
this  kind  in  the  Richmond  Examiner  is  pecu- 
liarly amusing.  It  thinks  it  sew  signs  that  the 
Administration  is  to  be  defeated,  and  it  enn  not 
conceal  its  joy.  Its  ribaldry  is  as  remarkable 
as  in  the  days  that  followed  Sumter,  when  it 
was  full  of  fervid  longings  that  the  Yankees 
would  only  come  down  and  be  soundly  flogged 
by  the  slaves,  since  Southern  gentlemen  dis- 
dained the  dirty  business  of  whipping  them  with 
their  own  hands.  Since  then,  however,  at  j 
Vicksburg,  at  New  Orleans,  at  Gettysburg,  and 
in  Virginia  and  Georgia  the  Southern  gentle- 
men were  not  disinclined  to  try  their  hands; 
and  it  is  a curious  and  interesting  fact  that  they 
have  whipped  the  Yankees  all  the  way  from  Get- 
tysburg to  Petersburg,  and  from  the  Ohio  to 
Atlanta,  and  will  probably  not  be  satisfied  until 
they  have  whipped  the  scoundrels  into  the  Gulf. 

The  Richmond  Examiner  says  with  solemn 
exultation,  in  words  that  are  the  just  indica- 
tion of  the  dignity  of  the  rebel  cause  and  the 
honorable  spirit  in  which  it  is  concluded : “The 
obscene  ape  of  Illinois  is  about  to  be  deposed 

from  the  Washington  purple He  was  in  the 

eyes  of  all  mankind  an  unanswer  able  argument 
for  our  secession ; he  stood  there  a living  justi- 
fication, seven  feet  high,  of  the  st  eadfast  resolu- 
tion of  these  States  to  hold  no  more  political 
union  with  a race  capable  not  oi  lly  of  produc- 
ing such  a being,  but  of  making  it  a ruler  and 
king.” 

There  is  a great  deal  more  iir  this  strain, 
which  is  peculiar  to  a baby-selling  chivalry' — a 
strain  in  which  Jefferson  Davis  showed  him- 
self an  accomplished  adept  when  he  called  his 
fellow-citizens  against  whom  he  has  drawn  the 
sword  “hyenas.”  i-  >. 

But  such  articles  showy  What  ys-not  stitflcient- 


ly  apprehended  by  ourselves,  the  moral  value  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  Administration.  Con- 
temporary with  this  Administration,  the  war  for 
the  Union  is  necessarily  identified  with  it.  The 
rebels  and  their  friends  the  Copperheads  have 
constantly  denounced  it  as  “Lincoln’s  war;” 
while  our  own  foreign  friends  and  enemies  have 
always  regarded  the  President  as  the  accepted 
exponent  of  the  war.  The  rebels  undoubtedly 
mean,  therefore,  to  show  a brave  front  until  aft- 
er the  election.  They  know  if,  by  holding  on, 
they  can  only  fatigue  or  dishearten  loyal  men 
to  the  point  of  declaring  that  they  must  have  a 
change  merely  for  the  sake  of  change,  that  the 
defeat  of  Mr.  Lincoln  will  be  accepted  by  their 
own  population  as  a sign  of  desire  to  compro-  , 
mise  and  yield,  while  it  will  bo  understood  by 
foreign  powers  in  the  same  way,  and  assure  them 
that  the  hour  has  come  for  successful  mediation, 
recognition,  or  interference. 

The  one  thing  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, would  be  the  most  valuable  to  the 
rebels  is  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Lincoln  ; while,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  re-election  would  be  the 
most  shattering  blow  to  them.  For  it  would 
say  plainly  to  the  whole  world  that  the  loyal 
people  of  the  United  States,  while  they  differed 
upon  many  points  of  policy,  were  heartily  agreed 
upon  the  one  great  essential  aim  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Union  by  arms  against  all  who  by 
arms  seek  its  overthrow : that  failures  of  many 
kinds  wero  inseparable  from  all  human  enter- 
prises ; that,  as  they  had  begun,  they  meant  to 
finish ; and  that  while  there  were  many  faithful 
and  devoted  patriots  in  their  ranks,  there  was 
no  one  more  faithful  or  more  devoted  than  the 
President,  who  had  borne  so  patiently  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day.  Any  change  what- 
ever shows  some  kind  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
war  and  its  policy.  But  the  re-election  of  the 
President  reveals  a grim  and  impregnable  reso- 
lution, the  earnest  of  absolute  victory. 


AN  ARMISTICE. 

A cry  for  an  armistice  is  sometimes  heard. 
Let  us  stop  fighting  for  six  months,  shouts  some 
newspaper  or  orator,  and  call  a Convention  of 
the  North  and  South,  and  see  if  they  haven’t 
had  enough  of  it,  and  on  what  conditions  they 
will  come  back. 

It  might  be  replied  to  this  suggestion  that  the 
rebels  began  this  war  by  firing  upon  Fort  Sum- 
ter, have  maintained  it  ever  since,  and  do  not 
ask  for  an  armistice.  The  Government  is  mere- 
ly maintaining  its  existence,  and  is  ready  to  stop 
fighting  the  moment  its  enemies  retire  from  the 
contest.  Can  it  honorably  expose  itself  to  the 
insults  as  well  as  to  the  blows  of  rebels  ? To 
this  it  is  answered  that  the  question  is  too  grave 
to  be  settled  upon  points  of  etiquette,  and  that 
the  Government  can  postpone  its  dignity  until 
it  ascertains  whether  the  rebels  refuse  offers  of 
conciliation. 

But  no  Government  can  postpone  its  dignity 
without  fatal  harm.  If  a Convention  should  be 
offered  and  spurned  the  result  would  not  be  the 
union  of  the  North,  as  prophesied — it  would  be 
loyal  indignation  with  the  weakness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  Copperhead  assertion  that  it  was 
the  fault  of  the  Government  that  the  project 
failed.  Whatever  the  issue  of  the  proposition 
the  Government  must  lose.  If  it  were  refused, 
the  entire  responsibility  would  be  thrown  upon 
it  by  its  enemies.  If  it  were  accepted,  who 
would  guarantee  that  the  rebels  would  abide  by 
the  result  of  the  Convention?  They  believe 
absolutely  in  State  rights ; are  they  likely  to  re- 
linquish that  faith  upon  our  summons,  who  have 
been  fighting  them  upon  that  very  point  for 
three  years  ? If  they  say  they  will  relinquish 
it,  does  any  body  propose  to  believe  them  ? 

Or  again,  are  any  better  terms  of  union  pos- 
sible than  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  the  rebels  repudiate?  The  rebellion  is 
not  a new  thing  in  intention.  They  plead  to- 
tal incompatibility  of  political  conviction  and 
social  principle  with  us.  The  whole  generation 
of  fighting  men  among  them  has  been  carefully 
educated  in  that  belief.  They  think  that  the 
tendency  of  the  country  under  the  Constitution 
is  to  the  destruction  of  those  convictions  and 
principles.  In  the  midst  of  a war  in  which 
they  yet  have  great  armies  in  the  field,  are  they 
likely  to  change  their  belief  at  the  invitation  of 
those  whom  they  regard  as  enemies? 

They  would  use  the  armistice  to  strengthen 
their  lines ; their  allies,  the  Copperheads  among 
ourselves,  would  use  it  to  distract  and  divide  the 
North ; and  if  the  negotiations  failed  it  would 
be  found,  as  it  always  is,  that  the  proposer  of 
the  armistice  had  lost  all  its  advantages.  The 
rebels  discuss  these  questions  as  well  as  we. 
The  Richmond  Examiner  warns  the  Chicago 
Convention  that  the  only  chance  of  its  party 
lies  in  proposing  an  armistice,  and  upon  what 
conditions?  These:  “ a formal  renunciation  of 
all  right  and  pretense  to  coerce  these  States; 
and,  of  course,  an  entire  withdrawal  of  all  land 
and  sea  forces.”  Then,  says  the  paper,  the 
Northern  States  will  be  in  a condition  to  propose 
reconstruction  and  a Convention  to  negotiate 
the  terms. 

What  is  this  but  asking  us  to  concede  that 
States  have  the  right  to  secede — that  the  Union 
is  dissolved — and  that  a new  convention  may 
decide  upon  a new  Constitution  ? The  Exam- 
iner docs  not  promise  a favorable  result  of  such 
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a policy ; but  it  will  be  observed  that,  it  does 
not  insist  upon  separation.  Why  should  it, 
since  by  the  very  terms  precedent  separation  is 
conceded?  When  wc%llow  that  the  old  Union 
is  gone,  they  profess  their  possible  willingness 
to  consider  the  formation  of  a new  one.  But 
if  they  think  it  unadvisable  to  form  a new  one, 
we  shall  have  renounced  the  right  “to  coerce 
States.  ” 

This  is  the  feast  to  which  “an  armistice”  in- 
vites us ; and  does  any  body  seriously  suppose 
the  rebels  will  meet  us  in  conventions  while  our 
armies  and  navies  are  upon  the  Southern  coasts 
and  in  the  Southern  centres?  This  war  will 
end  in  one  of  .vo  ways ; either  the  rebellion 
will  overthr  w the  Government,  or  the  Govern- 
ment will  subdue  the  rebellion. 


FARRAGUT. 

The  part  of  the  navy  in  the  summer’s  cam- 
paign, if  it  begins  late,  begins  gloriously.  Far- 
ragut  has  already  joined  his  name  to  those 
most  cherished  in  our  naval  history,  and  no 
such  history  is  more  splendid  than  the  Ameri- 
can. Our  children  will  speak  of  Farragut  as 
we  speak  of  Perry  and  Decatur,  of  Lawrence 
and  Preble.  The  action  at  the  mouth  of  Mo- 
bile Bay  reminds  us  of  the  remark  made  by  the 
traitor  Commodore  Barron,  who  was  captured 
at  Hatteras  Inlet.  He  was  in  Fort  Warren,  and 
heard  the  recital  from  a newspaper  of  Farra- 
gut’8  victorious  entry  at  New  Orleans.  Pro- 
foundly interested,  and  forgetting  his  treason, 
and  remembering  only  the  glory  of  the  service 
with  which  his  own  name  had  been  honorably 
associated,  Barron  exclaimed,  vehemently, 
“Yes,  yes ; I tell  you  nothing  can  stand  against 
our  navy.” 

There  is  not  a loyal  man  or  boy,  not  a true 
woman  or  girl,  in  the  land  who  does  not  rejoice 
in  the  victory  of  Farragut  and  his  gallant  men, 
or  grieve  in  sympathy  with  the  hearts  that  bleed 
for  Craven  and  his  honored  crew.  The  duty 
of  the  navy  in  this  war  has  been  enormous  and 
difficult,  but  how  bravely  it  has  been  done  1 Its 
victories  have  been,  in  a sense,  more  impressive 
than  any  others.  The  baffling  of  the  Merrimac, 
tho  passing  Fort  Jackson,  the  destruction  of  the 
huge  rebel  rnm  tho  Mississippi  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  New  Orleans,  Porter’s  exploits  upon 
tho  Western  waters,  the  sinking  of  the  Alabama , 
and  now  the  occupation  of  Mobile  Bay,  are  all 
single  events  that  shine  with  signal  lustre  in  the 
story  of  the  war. 

We  do  not  enter  into  the  Monitor  quarrel. 
That  they  are  totally  useless  no  one  who  re- 
members the  day  in  Hampton  Roads  is  likely 
to  believe,  while  that  very  day  may  have  caused 
too  great  confidence  in  them  as  the  only  valua- 
ble vessels.  Farragut’s  feeling  about  “ fight- 
ing in  an  iron  kettle”  is  very  intelligible,  nor 
less  so  his  love  of  hearts  of  iron  in  ribs  of  oak. 
Certainly  the  oaken  ribs  of  a certain  flag-ship 
Hartford  will  not  soon  be  despised  or  forgotten. 
The  operations  at  Mobile  may  proceed, the 
end  in  view  may  be  already  accomplished  by 
the  possession  of  the  bay.  But  whatever  fol- 
lows, the  sailors  of  the  Union  stand  side  by  side 
with  its  soldiers.  Over  the  heads  of  each  floats 
tho  same  old  flag.  In  the  hearts  of  each  burns 
the  same  invincible  purpose — Union  and  Lib- 
erty! 

“The  army  and  navy  forever. 

And  three  cheers  for  the  red,  white,  and  blue," 
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THE  MILITARY  SITUATION. 

Genera r.  Grant  has  resumed  operations  on  the  James 
River.  On  Saturday,  August  13,  General  Hancock  was 
thrown  across  to  Deep  Bottom,  near  Dutch  Gap.  A few 
days  previously  his  corps  had  been  embarked,  as  the  ene- 
my supposed,  to  move  down  the  river.  Instead  of  going 
down,  however,  the  fleet  went  up,  and  landed  as  above 
str.ted,  when  the  Second  Corps  was  reinforced  by  a great 
portion  of  the  Tenth,  and  the  entire  command  was  formed 
on  Foster’s  right,  threatening  a strong  position  of  the  en- 
emy in  that  neighborhood.  An  attack  was  made,  and 
500  prisoners  were  taken,  with  six  pieces  of  cannon  and 
two  mortars.  General  Burnside  has  returned  home  on 
furlough,  his  command  being  transferred  to  General  Wil- 
cox. Butler  at  last  reports  was  digging  a canal  at  Dutch 
Gap,  which  was  to  shorten  the  travel  along  the  James. 
The  rebels  have  been  trying  to  disturb  the  work  by  their  , 
Bhells. 

Sheridan  has  advanced  against  the  rebel  force  in  the 
Shenandoah.  The  latter  is  reported  to  have  been  rein- 
forced by  twenty  thousand  men.  From  a dispatch  of  ' 
Sheridan’s,  dated  August  14,  we  learn  that  Early  has  not 
been  able  to  take  away  from  Maryland  or  Pennsylvania 
sufficient  plunder  to  materially  benefit  the  rebel  army. 

General  Sherman’s  lines  on  August  8 reached  from  the 
Chattanooga  Railroad  to  within  a mile  and  a half  of  the 
Macon  road,  8chofield  holding  the  extreme  right.  These 
lines  are  very  strongly  fortified,  in  that  respect  rivaling 
the  works  of  defense  about  Atlanta.  On  the  6th  there 
was  a battle,  of  which  the  details  have  not  yet  reached 
us.  Hood  lias  been  strongly  reinforced  sinco  he  assumed 
command.  All  the  militia  of  Georgia  has  joined  his  ranks, 
nnd  it  is  given  out  in  rebel  journals  that  he  has  been 
strengthened  by  large  accessions  from  Lee's  army. 

The  following  dispatch  to  Secretary  Welles  from  Ad- 
miral Farragut,  dated  August  5,  tells  its  own  story  in  re- 
gard to  the  Admiral’s  late  success  in  Mobile  Bay : 

“ Sic, — I have  the  honor  to  report  to  the  Department 
that  this  morning  I entered  Mobile  Bay,  passing  between 
Forts  Morgan  and  Gaines,  and  encountering  tiie  rebel  ram 
Tennessee  and  gun-boats  of  the  enemy,  viz.,  Selina,  Mor- 
nan,  and  Gaines.  The  attacking  fleet  was  under  way  by 
5.45  a.m.,  in  the  following  order:  The  Brooklyn,  with  the 
Ortoroon  on  her  port  side;  Hartford,  withethe  Meta - 1 
comet:  Richmond , with  the  Port  Royal;  Lackawanna, 
with  the  Seminole;  Monongahela,  with  the  Tecumseh; 
Oesipee,  with  the  Itaseo;  and  tho  Oneida , with  the  Ga- 
lena. On  the  starboard  of  the  fleet  wan  the  proper  posi- 
tion of  the  Monitors  or  iron-dads.  The  wind  was  light 
from  the  southwest,  and  the  sky  cloudy,  with  very  little 
sun.  Fort  Morgan  opened  upon  us  at  ten  minutes  past  7 
o’clock,  and  soon  after  this  the  action  became  lively.  As 
we  steamed  up  the  main  ship  channel  there  was  some  dif- 
ficulty ahead,  and  the  Hartford  passed  on  ahead  of  tho 
Brooklyn.  At  7.40  the  Tecumseh  was  struck  by  a tor- 


pedo and  snnk,  going  down  very  rapidly,  and  carrying 
down  with  her  all  tho  officers  and  crew,  with  the  exception 
of  the  pilot  and  eight  or  ten  men,  who  were  saved  by  a 
boat  that  I sent  from  the  Metacam et , which  wrr  alongside 
of  me.  The  Hartford  had  passed  the  forts  before  8 o'clock, 
and  finding  myself  raked  by  the  rebel  gun-boats,  I ordered 
the  Metacomet  to  cast  off  and  go  in  pursuit  of  them,  on. 
of  which,  the  Selma , she  succeeded  in  capturing.  All  the 
vessels  had  passed  the  forts  by  half  past  8,  but  the  rebel 
ram  Tennessee  was  still  apparently  uninjured,  in  our  rear. 
A signal  was  at  once  made  to  all  the  fleet  to  turn  again 
and  attack  the  ram,  not  only  with  guns,  but  with  orders 
to  run  her  down  at  full  speed.  The  Mommyahela  was  the 
first  that  struck  her,  and  though  she  may  have  injured 
her  badly,  yet  she  did  not  succeed  in  disabling  her.  The 
Lackawanna  also  struck  her,  but  ineffectually.  The  flag, 
ship  gave  her  a severe  shock  with  her  bow,  and  ns  she 
passed  poured  into  her  a whole  port  broadside  of  solid 
9-inch  shot  and  thirteen  pounds  of  powder,  at  a distance 
of  not  more  than  twelve  feet.  The  iron-clads  wero  closing 
upon  her,  and  the  Hartford  and  tho  rest  of  tho  fleet  were 
bearing  down  upon  her,  when,  at  10  am.,  she  surrendered. 
The  rest  of  the  rebel  fleet,  namely,  the  Morgan  and  Gaines, 
succeeded  in  getting  back  under  tho  protection  of  Fort 
Morgan.  This  terminated  the  action  of  the  day.  Ad- 
miral Buchanan  sent  mo  his  sword,  being  himself  badly 
wounded  with  a compound  fracture  of  the  leg,  which  It  is 
supposed  will  have  to  be  amputated.  Having  had  many 
of  my  own  men  wounded,  and  the  surgeon  of  the  Tennes- 
see being  very  desirous  to  have  Admiral  Buchanan  re- 
moved to  the  hospital,  I sent  a flag  of  trace  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  Fort  Morgan,  Brigadier-General  Rich- 
ard L.  Page,  to  say  that  if  he  would  allow  the  wounded  of 
the  fleet,  as  well  as  their  own,  to  be  taken  to  Pensacola, 
where  they  could  be  better  cared  for  than  here,  I would 
send  out  one  of  our  vessels,  provided  she  would  be  permit- 
ted to  return,  bringing  back  nothing  she  did  not  take  out. 
General  Page  consented,  and  the  Metacomet  was  dis- 
patched." 

The  casualties  on  board  the  Federal  fleet  amounted  to 
129  killed  and  wounded.  Twenty  officers  and  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  men  were  captured  on  the  rebel  ram 
Tennessee.  On  the  Selma  wero  taken  ninety  officers  and 
men. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  Fort  Gaines  surrendered  nn- 
condltlonally,  with  66  commissioned  officers,  818  enlisted 
men,  its  entire  armament  of  26  guns,  and  a year’s  provi- 
sions. Fort  Powell  was  deserted  by  Its  garrison,  leaving 
18  guns  behind  them.  General  Granger,  in  connection 
with  the  fleet,  then  proceeded  to  the  reduction  of  Fort 
Morgan. 

This  success  gives  us  command  of  Mobile  Bay.  It  is 
expected  that  the  capture  of  Fort  Morgan  must  speedily 
follow.  The  rebels  have  by  this  defeat  lost  another  valu- 
able port  of  entry,  and  have  also  lost  their  most  valuable 
fleet. 

There  are  two  entrances  to  the  bay;  one  by  the  east- 
ern projection  of  Dauphin  Island,  called  the  Swash  Chan- 
nel, which  is  employed  by  all  ships  of  heavy  tonnage ; 
the  other  by  the  north  of  Dauphin  Island,  between  it  and 
Cedar  Point,  the  southermost  extension  of  the  main  land. 
The  Swash  Channel  has  about  eighteen  feet  of  water,  aDd 
is  between  two  and  three  miles  broad.  The  island  which 
divides  these  channels  is  narrow,  and  about  ten  miles 
long.  The  papsage  between  the  Island  and  the  main  land 
is  not  practicable  for  vessels  of  heavy  draught.  The  ap- 
proach of  an  attacking  fleet  must  therefore  be  made  by 
tho  Swash  Channel.  Mobile  Point,  a low  and  sandy  con- 
tintiatlou  of  the  eastern  main  land,  makes  out  for  nearly 
twenty  miles  to  the  west  of  the  main  land,  and  has  its 
termination  fortified  by  Fort  Morgan.  Fort  Morgan 
mounts  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  guns.  Fort  Gaines, 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  was  commenced  but 
not  fiuished  before  the  rebellion.  It  was  designed  to  co- 
operate with  Fort  Morgan,  and  by  a cross-fire  render  en- 
trance impossible.  It  is  said  to  mount  fifty  guns,  which 
is  the  number  for  which  it  was  intended.  Between  these 
two  forts,  a line  of  spile  obstructions  stretched  nndcr  tho 
guns  of  the  forts,  with  a single  narrow  opening  near  Fort 
Morgan  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  blockade-runners. 
This  opening  was  commanded  by  a number  of  heavy  guns, 
trained  npon  it  from  the  fort,  and  was  constantly  patrolled 
by  picket  boats. 

The  other  opening,  known  as  Grant’s  Pass,  which  was 
employed  by  tho  lino  of  steamers  plying  between  Mobile 
and  New  Orleans,  is  dominated  by  Fort  Powell  on  tiia 
southernmost  point  of  the  western  coast  of  the  main  land, 
which  mounts  twelve  guns;  by  a water  battery  of  nine 
long-range  guns,  and  a scries  of  earth-works,  whose  arma- 
ment is  not  known.  Sand  Island,  which  lies  a little  be- 
yond Fort  Gaines,  has  been  prepared  with  earth-works 
and  armed  with  heavy  guns.  After  the  bay  has  been  en- 
tered there  is  a long  line  of  intienchments  on  tho  seaward 
side  of  the  city,  and  another  lino  on  its  land  front. 

Tho  whole  southeastern  front  of  the  city,  from  the  Ala- 
bama River  to  a little  stream  called  Dog  River,  Is  strongly 
intrenched,  with  twelve  independent  earth-works  of  con- 
siderable size  In  their  rear.  These  intrenchments,  and 
one  of  the  channels  to  the  city,  are,  In  their  turn,  strength- 
ened by  a battery  of  nine  guns  on  Point  Pintos,  which 
rakes  them.  A battery  of  five  guns  at  Garrow’s  Bend 
lends  aid  to  that  on  Point  Pintos,  and  sweeps  the  channel 
and  its  obstructions  for  three  miles.  Other  earth-works 
near  the  city  are  built  to  repulse  an  attack  from  Spring 
Hill,  supposing  our  forces  to  march  from  Portersville,  on 
the  Mississippi  Sound.  These  are  said  to  be  eighteen  miles 
in  length,  and  are  mounted  with  ordnance  of  an  inferior 
quality.  A casemated  battery  has  also  been  constructed 
in  the  marsh,  which  was  built  up  with  dirt  and  spiles  for 
-hat  purpose,  and  is  armed  with  three  100-pound  rifles, 
four  9-inch  Dahlgren  guns,  and  three  ordinary  3?  a Near 
the  Alabama  River  there  is  a redoubt  to  aid  the  marsh 
battery,  which  commands  a portion  of  the  bay.  Another 
redoubt  mounting  four  guns  is  north  of  this  on  the  rail- 
way. The  railroai^  bridge  at  Three-mile  Run  is  guarded 
by  a redoubt.  The  great  earth-work,  several  miles  in  ex- 
tent, which  stretches  from  the  sheU  road  entirely  around  . 
the  city  to  the  Alabama  River,  Is  several  miles  long,  de- 
fended by  breast- works  and  rifle-pits.  A battery  of  six 
guns  is  erected  between  the  shell  road  and  Alabama  River. 
The  army  which  holds  thcBe  various  fortifications  is  under 
the  command  of  Major-General  Dabney  S.  Maury.  The 
total  number  of  guns  mounted  in  the  various  defenses  is 
217.  Just  below  the  city  a bar  outside  of  shelling  distance 
permits  tho  passage  only  of  vessels  which  draw  but  8 or 
10  feet  of  water. 

On  Thursday,  August  11,  a new  rebel  privateer,  tha 
Tallahassee,  Captain  John  Taylor  Wood,  appeared  off  New 
York  harbor,  and  in  the  course  of  six  hours  captured  and 
burned  six  vessels.  Since  that  time  she  has  been  daily 
adding  to  her  list  of  prizes.  The  Tallahassee  is  an  iron 
steamer,  with  two  smoke-stacks,  two  screws,  about  two 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length,  twenty  feet  beam,  and 
draws  about  nine  feet  of  water.  She  is  fore  and  aft 
schooner  rigged ; mounts  three  guns,  one  small  one  on 
the  topgallant  forecastle,  a long  3ifc- pounder  and  dab  ip?, 
and  a 24-pounder  aft.  She  carries  four  waist  boats.  Her 
crew  consists  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons, 
Including  the  officers.  Men  of  all  nationalities  are  repre- 
sented on  lioard,  most  of  whom  are  said  to  be  soldiers  from 
Lee’s  array.  She  is  said  to  have  run  out  of  Wilmington 
about  six  days  ago,  without  having  been  seen  by  any  of 
Admiral  Lee’s  blockaders.  She  has  quite  a qnantity  of 
rottun  on  board  to  protect  her  boilers,  and  there  are  four 
ban-els  of  turpentine  on  deck  to  be  used  in  firing  vessels. 
Thirteen  vessels  have  been  dispatched  by  Secretary  Welles 
in  pursuit  of  the  Tallahassee. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


EUROPE. 

Denmark  lias  resigned  her  claims  upon  Schleswig,  nol- 
stein,  and  Laucnburg,  and  peace  has  been  concluded  be- 
tween her  and  the  German  Allies.  There  is  to  be  no  fur- 
ther burden  laid  on  Jutland,  only  tho  German  army  Is  to 
retain  its  position  in  that  province  until  all  the  details  of 
the  treaty  are  settled. 

Tho  news  of  the  peace  negotiations  lately  undertaken  at 
Niagara  had  reached  England  and  wero  variously  com- 
mented on  by  the  British  press.  The  Manchester  Exam- 
iner regards  the  operations  in  the  light  of  a political  di- 
version; the  London  Star  strongly  approves  Mr.  Lincoln's 
letter;  while  the  London  Times  infers  from  tho  whole  pro 
ceeding  thitl  the  Nbrttt  is  fired  Cf  file  war. 


QUARTERS  OF  THE  UNION  OFFICERS  EXPOSED  TO  THE  FEDERAL  FIRE  IN  CHARLESTON. — Sketched  by  One  of  the  Officers. — [See  Face  ojO.J 
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MOUNTAIN  FLOWERS. 

The  lonely  wooden  village 
Lies  far  beneath  our  eyes, 

The  cattle  bells  are  tinkling 
Where  rocky  hills  arise; 

There  are  no  fertile  meadows, 

Nor  forests  wild  and  free; 

We  climb  the  rugged  pathway 
And  watch  the  distant  sea. 

Bat  'mid  the  stony  mountains 
Grow  flowers  fair  and  sweet, 

And  tufts  of  fragrant  heort’s-ease 
Are  smiling  at  our  feet. 

Do  they  grow  in  dear  New  England? 

I never  looked  before; 

With  oaks  and  silver  beeches, 

I cared  for  nothing  more. 

But  now  I stoop  and  gather 
The  loveliness  I see, 

And  every  tiny  blossom 
Brings  happiness  to  me. 

I forget  the  noble  forests, 

The  oaks  and  hazel  bowers, 

And  bless  the  rocky  mountains 
For  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

When  in  the  land  of  sorrow 
We  climb  the  weary  hill, 

We  leave  the  rich  green  meadows 
That  were  so  calm  and  still; 

The  rocks  close  in  around  us, 

The  air  is  sharp  and  cold, 

We  can  not  help  regretting 
The  summer  days  of  old. 

But  though  the  great  are  taken, 

Small  pleasures  still  are  left; 

Stoop  down,  and  we  shall  gather 
A blossom  in  each  cleft; 

And  though  our  thoughts  may  wander 
To  lost  and  lovely  bowers, 

We  bless  the  rocky  mountains 
For  the  beauty  of  their  flowers ! 


BEFORE  PETERSBURG. 

Os  our  first  page  and  on  page  548  we  give  sketch- 
es illustrating  General  Grant's  campaign  before 
Petersburg.  The  scene  of  the  Explosion  at  City 
Point,  which  occurred  August  9,  and  which  is  il- 
lustrated on  our  first  page,  was  aloug  the  new  pine 
wharf  at  the  main  steamboat  landing.  This  wliarf 
was  one-third  of  a mile  in  length.  Back  from  its 
edge  ten  or  twelve  feet  was  the  large  new  Govern- 
ment warehouse,  also  of  pine,  nearly  coextensive 
in  length  with  the  wharf,  and  answering  as  a depot 
for  the  railroad  which  conveys  supplies  to  the  army. 
Across  the  railroad,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  small  town  is  situated,  was  a new  row  of 
buildings,  accommodating  the  Post-office,  Adams’s 
Express  office,  and  the  Quarter-master’s  office. 
Upon  the  hill,  besides  abou^p  dozen  houses,  were 
numerous  tents  for  soldiery  On  the  morning  of 
the  explosion  three  barges,  the  Major-General 
Meade,  the  J.  E.  Kendrick,  and  the  J.  C.  Campbell 
lav  close  to  the  wharf.  The  J.  E.  Kendrick  was 
loaded  with  ammunition,  and  it  was  on  this  boat 
that  the  mischief  was  developed  from  a too  careless 
handling  of  the  ammunition.  The  11.30  a.m.  train 
was  just  about  to  start  out  when  a stunning  shock 
was  heard,  and  the  air  was  piled  thick  with  the  ru- 
inous fragments  which  in  their  fall  rained  down 
upon  the  tents  and  houses  on  the  hill,  and  upon 
the  heads  of  passengers  on  board  the  train,  scatter- 
ing the  ground  for  a mile  around  with  muskets, 
shells,  bolt-heads,  and  the  ribs  of  exploded  barges. 
The  Kendrick  was  blown  to  atoms  with  the  loss  of 
all  on  board — a dozen  or  more  of  souls.  The  cap- 
tain was  absent.  The  General  Meade  and  the 
Campbell  were  destroyed  and  sunk  with  little  if  any 
loss  of  life.  The  wharf  was  tom  up,  the  warehouse 
was  destroyed,  and  the  railroad  cars  shattered, 
though  not  irreparably,  by  the  concussion.  The 
row  of  buildings  the  other  side  of  the  railroad  was 
crashed.  The  entire  loss  of  property  was  about  two 
millions.  The  loss  of  life  was  not  so  large  as  might 
have  been  expected.  Upward  of  50  were  killed, 
82  of  whom  were  colored  laborers.  Besides  these 
nearly  a hundred  were  wounded,  a great  proportion 
slightly.  It  was  altogether  a melancholy  and  heart- 
sickening  accident. 

The  illustration  on  page  548  represents  the  charge 
which  followed  the  explosion  in  front  of  Petersburg, 
July  30.  This  sketch  gives  also  a more  detailed 
outline  of  the  scene  of  the  exploded  mine.  The 
heights  shown  in  the  picture  are  those  of  Cemetery 
Ridge,  and  were  the  points  aimed  at  by  our  troops. 
In  the  fore-ground  is  the  crater  formed  in  the  rebel 
works  by  the  explosion.  Here  it  was  that  our  sol- 
diers were  massed  for  further  efforts,  while  in  the 
mean  time  troops  are  hurrying  up  for  support.  This 
was  the  ground  also  of  the  flag  of  truce,  and  was  lit- 
erally covered  with  the  fallen. 


THE  FEDERAL  OFFICERS’  QUAR- 
TERS IN  CHARLESTON. 

We  give  on  page  549  an  illustration  representing 
the  quarters  allotted  to  the  fifty  Union  prisoners  late- 
ly imprisoned  and  held  under  fire  in  Charleston. 
The  principal  interest  connected  with  this  sketch  is 
the  disclosure  which  it  makes  of  the  ravaging  des- 
olation brought  by  our  fleet  upon  the  city.  As 
many  as  fifty  shells  a day  are  lodged  in  the  city. 
Buildings  on  all  sides  are  torn  to  pieces.  General 
Seymour,  one  of  the  officers  confined  in  these  quar- 
ters, was  one  of  General  Anderson’s  garrison  at 
Fort  Sumter  when  that  fort  was  assaulted  by  the 
rebels.  He  had,  thfteforAf  tnaay-  influential  ac- 
quaintances there,  and  ul  this  wav  became  the  re- 


ton the  Federal  prisoners  were  treated  with  great 
indignity;  the  food  given  them  was  poor,  and  barely 
sufficient  to  sustain  life.  The  quarters  in  which 
they  were  confined  were  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and 
Rutledge  streets.  The  sketch  is  by  one  of  the  offi- 
cers confined.  It  seem  that,  although  nominally 
under  fire,  only  one  shell  came  near  them,  and  that 
not  sufficiently  near  to  do  any  harm. 


DISCIPLINED. 


I was  as  unreasonable  and  undisciplined  a girl 
at  twenty  as  I had  been  two  years  before ; and  yet 
I had  seen  some  trouble  in  those  two  years,  that 
ought  to  have  schooled  my  rebellious  nature  to  a 
quieter  endurance  of  ills  which,  after  all,  did  not 
fill  my  life  to  more  bitter  repletion  than  many  an- 
other. 

Brought  up  in  affluence,  I found  myself,  by  the 
death  of  my  only  surviving  parent— my  father — 
reduced  suddenly  to  utter  penury. 

Nobody  knew  how  it  bad  happened,  and  I never 
tried  to  understand.  I was  too  wicked  and  rebell- 
ious, too  impatient  of  the  pain  and  grief  so  unusual 
to  me,  to  care  to  know  why  I was  poor. 

I was  poor.  I,  with  my  luxurious  tastes,  my 
dainty  fancies,  my  indolent  habits,  I had  become 
poor.  And  when  they  told  me  that,  at  the  end  of 
all  the  grief  that  I had  been  through  in  those  days 
after  mv  father’s  death,  I said,  angrily,  that  what 
was  to  become  of  me  God  only  knew.  I had  one 
of  those  natures  that  rebel  at  pain,  that  resent  its 
approach,  and  when  a great  blow  falls,  instead  of 
yielding  to  it,  meet  it  with  a passionate  and  unrea- 
soning resistance.  The  lady  principal  of  the  school 
at  which  I was  when  these  successive  blows  fell — 
the  death  of  my  father  and  the  loss  of  fortune— of- 
fered me  a situation  as  teacher  of  music  and  draw- 
ing in  her  establishment.  In  a kind  of  haughty 
scorn  of  the  pride  that  was  strong  within  me,  and 
which  such  a position — there  among  my  whilom  ar- 
istocratic school-mates — must  so  outrage,  I accept- 
ed the  situation,  and  retained  it,  through  what  rack 
of  pain  and  defiance  only  ray  own  soul  knew,  and 
it  is  no  matter  to  tell  here. 

My  salary  was  a stinted  one,  and  my  duties, 
from  my  very  ignorance  of  what  was  due  me,  were 
made  almost  unendurably  onerous.  I had  been  the 
haughtiest  young  chit  of  them  all  in  my  palmy 
days,  and  in  my  lowered  estate  I received,  meas- 
ure for  measure,  what  I had  meted  out  to  others; 
though  I must  say  for  myself  that  my  pride  and 
hauteur  had  never  vented  itself  on  such  helpless- 
ness as  mine  was  now.  I had  never  taunted  the 
fallen — no,  thank  God ! never  that.  My  scorn  had 
been  for  those  who  were  my  equals  in  worldly  posi- 
tion. For  them  I evinced  my  preference  or  dislikes 
in  a reckless  way  that  made  me  enemies,  who  open- 
ly exulted  in  what  they  called  my  downfall. 

f have  no  wish  to  dwell  upon  particulars.  School- 
girl troubles  have  a bitterness  of  their  own,  and 
school-girls  are  capable  of  being  as  cruel,  in  their 
peculiar  fashion,  as  those  old  Pagans  were  who  tor- 
tured the  martyrs.  Nevermind;  the  end  of  it  all 
was,  that  when  Philip  Warburton  sought  me  out 
and  asked  me  a second  time  to  be  his  wife  (he  had 
asked  me  the  first  time  two  years  before)  I said 
“Yes,”  scorning  myself  for  saying  it,  for  I did  not 
love  him ; but  I thought  any  thing  would  be  pref- 
erable to  the  indignity  of  the  position  I was  in,  and 
I said  Yes. 

Philip  Warburton  was  % man  twice  my  own  age 
— not  a man  to  act  rashly.  For  reasons  of  his  own 
he  did  not  offer  to  marry  me  at  once.  He  took  me 
away  from  all  that  pain  and  humiliation,  and  placed 
me  with  a lady  friend  to  rest  and  recover  my  jaded 
spirits,  he  said.  He  committed  me  to  her  with 
many  charges  that  I was  to  be  well  taken  care  of ; 
and  at  the  last,  ere  he  left  me,  he  told  me,  with  a 
grave  kindness  that  touched  me  some,  that  I was 
to  be  happy  and  learn  to  love  him.  Ho  saw  very 
plainly  that  I did  not  yet. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  was  a widow  lady  with  one  sou — 
he  away  in  the  army. 

I was  not  patient  in  those  days.  I was  bitter  at 
the  need  that  had  tempted  me  to  accept  the  charity 
of  Philip  Warburton— for  so  I named  it  in  my 
scorn — 1 — living  upon  the  charity  of  the  man  I had 
promised  to  marry ! Every  time  I thought  of  it  I 
writhed;  but  I was  too  proud  to  tell  him  so,  and 
too  cowardly  to  return  to  my  former  position  as 
musical  drudge  for  Madame  A 

He  wrote  often ; 1,  rarely ; but  he  never  came  to 
see  me ; and  I was  thankful  for  that ; for,  far  from 
feeling  any  grateful  tenderness  toward  this  man, 
who  was  so  patient  with  my  waywardness,  so  kind 
to  my  need,  so  delicate  of  my  delicacy,  I thought 
of  him  only  as  one  who  had  taken  advantage  of  my 
position  to  make  himself  my  tyrant.  1 constantly 
contemplated  my  fetters,  and  made  them  galling  by 
hating  them. 

Mr.  Warburton  made  a great  mistake  in  suppos- 
ing that  he  could  win  the  love  of  a spirit  like  mine 
by  loading  it  with  favors.  I staid  gloomily  where 
he  had  left  me ; but  I never  wore  any  of  the  pres- 
ents he  sent  me,  I never  spent  any  of  the  money 
he  so  lavishly  supplied  me  with.  I repaired  and 
altered  old  dresses,  and  put  his  money  and  his  pres- 
ents away  as  much  out  of  my  sight  as  possible,  and 
tried  to  choke  myself  on  the  crust  I was  eating  at 
his  expense. 

In  the  end  I wrote  to  Madame  A asking  to 

be  taken  back.  But  she  did  not  want  me  now,  and 
nobody  else  wanted  lfie  that  I could  discover — no- 
body that  I asked ; so  I staid  sullenly  at  Mrs.  Law- 
rence’s, eating  the  brefid  that  Philip  Warburton  paid 
for,  and  growing  more  bitter  and  impatient  as  the 
weeks  wore  on  till — till  Robert  Lawrence  came  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  home  from  the  army  on 
sick  leave.  The  pale,  handsome,  kind  young  sol- 
dier! 

At  first  I avoided  him,  as  I avoided  every  body ; 
though  won,  in  spite  of  me,  by  a nameless  charm 
of  speech,  or  look,  or  manner,  I used  to  watch  him 
secretly  wth  a kind  of  wonder  at  his  helplessness, 
and  a secret  admiration  of  his  handsome  face. 

day  he  caught  one  of  these  looks,  and  laugh- 
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ed,  coloring  though.  I colored  too,  and  left  his 
vicinity  at  once. 

I tried  to  be  more  careful  after  that,  but  the  same 
curious  fascination  drew  my  eyes  toward  him  when 
I thought  they  could  with  any  safety  venture  that 
way. 

The  long  hours  of  convalescence  must  have 
dragged  heavily  to  him,  but  his  face  never  lost  its 
serenity ; I could  but  notice  what  a contrast  he  was 
to  me  in  my  sullen  discontent. 

Gradually  he  won  me  somewhat  out  of  my  pride 
and  reserve,  and  I talked  with  him.  Sometimes  I 
read  to  him ; and  then  as  he  got  able  to  go  out  in 
the  garden  and  yard,  his  mother  being  busy  with 
indoor  duties,  I went  with  him. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  seemed  at  first  pleased  we  wore 
both  amused ; and  I dare  say  it  was  a relief  to  her 
to  see  any  softer  expression  take  the  place  of  the 
gloom  and  discontent  that  had  so  long  answered  in 
my  face  to  all  her  efforts  after  my  comfort  and  hap- 
piness. 

Robert  Lawrence  did  for  me  what  no  one  else  ever 
had  done — he  found  my  heart,  and  in  some  manner 
peculiar  to  himself  made  it  for  the  first  time  con- 
scious of  its  own  ingratitude.  We  were  very  hap- 
py together  for  a while — happy  as  two  children,  and 
as  innocent  in  our  pleasure  in  each  other.  He  knew 
as  well  as  I that  I was  the  promised  wife  of  Philip 
Warburton. 

In  my  present  strangely-descended  happiness  I 
rarely  thought  of  my  fetters  now,  and  he — I think 
he  never  thought  of  them  unpleasantly  either. 

But  gradually  I noticed  a strange  discomposure 
in  Mrs.  Lawrence’s  manner  when  I was  with  Rob- 
ert. She  was  a nervous,  excitable  woman,  with  a 
fancy  for  small,  transparent  scheming  that  anybody 
could  see  through ; but  I was  long  in  understand- 
ing what  her  strange  uneasiness  about  Robert  and 
myself  meant. 

I think  he  understood  first,  long  first ; for  ho  be- 
gan, or  I fancied  it,  to  somehow  avoid  me  a little. 
In  some  inexplicable  way  our  walks  and  chats,  our 
readings,  were  strangely  broken  in  upon. 

In  my  impatience  and  wonder  I finally  asked  him 
what  it  meant. 

We  were  sitting,  for  the  first  time  in  many  days, 
alone  in  the  summer-house  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
garden.  He  gave  me  a strange  look  when  I asked 
him  that — a strange,  steadfast  look,  before  which  my 
eyelids  drooped,  and  I felt  the  startled  blood  glow 
in  my  cheek,  and  something  that  was  sweet  to  pain 
stirred  in  my  heart,  and  thrilled  every  pulse  of  my 
being. 

He  had  not  spoken,  he  had  not  answered  my 
question ; he  did  not  need.  But  presently  he  said, 
in  a low  voice, 

“ Shall  we  go  up  to  the  house,  Frances?” 

I scarcely  understood  him,  but  when  he  ro3e  I 
rose  also,  and  we  went  slowly  up  to  the  house,  my 
eyes  downcast,  and  his— sometimes — sometimes  upon 
my  face. 

He  went  in,  or  I supposed  he  did.  I remained 
outside,  reluctant  to  enter,  lest  something  should 
jar  upon  the  fond  sweetness  of  the  thoughts  that 
were  moving  me,  and  which  were  so  new,  so  tender, 
that  I shrank  involuntarily  from  meeting  Mrs.  Law- 
rence’s uneasy  eyes. 

She  had  seen  us,  however,  come  in  from  the  gar- 
den, and  she  came  out  instantly,  and  stood  beside 
me.  Preoccupied  as  I was,  I could  but  see  that  she 
was  agitated — very  much  so.  * 

Presently  she  put  her  arm  round  me  and  drew 
me  to  her. 

“My  dear  child,”  she  said,  abruptly,  “Robert 
likes  you  very  much,  don’t  he  ?” 

“Yes,  I think  lie  does,”  I said,  my  heart  sinking 
indefinably,  as  it  always  did  when  she  spoke  of  him 
in  that  tone  of  vague  anxiety. 

‘ ‘ And  you  like  him  ?” 

“ Yes,  I like  him.” 

“ Very  much  ?” 

“Very  much.” 

She  strained  me  closer  and  kissed  me.  “Don’t 
dear,  don’t  like  him  so  much,  I don’t  want  you  to ; 
don’t,  don’t  dear,”  and  taking  her  arms  from  round 
me,  she  wrung  her  hands  together  in  a strange,  ex- 
cited fashion. 

“Why  not?  why  may  I not  like  him  ? What  do 
you  mean  ?”  I asked,  cold  chills  creeping  over  me. 

“ There,  don’t  lie  angry,  don’t  be  vexed  with  me, 
I don’t  want  to  vex  any  body,  but  I don’t  want  you 
to  like  Robert  too  much.” 

“ Why  not?” 

She  sighed,  long  and  heavily,  “He  might  die, 
you  know.” 

I felt  like  choking;  I clung  to  the  pillar  by  me. 
I understood  her  in  part — Robert  must  die  to  me. 
She  meant  that,  no  matter  why ; he  was  not  for  me ; 
nothing  was  for  me. 

“ Don’t,  don’t  look  so,”  Mrs.  Lawrence  said,  anx- 
iously, putting  out  her  hand  and  holding  my  dress. 

I pulled  away  from  her,  nervously. 

“ Don’t  talk  to  me,”  I said,  “ I’m  not  angry ; you 
are  right,  quite  right ; I don't  blame  you,  but  don’t 
talk  to  me.” 

She  turned  partly  away  from  me,  in  a vague,  un- 
certain way,  “I  mean  right,  I mean  right,”  she 
said,  piteously. 

“Yes,  yes,  I know,”  I said;  “go  in,  please,  let 
me  be  alone ; you  arc  quite  right,  but  I want  to  be 
alone.” 

“You  won’t  tell  Robert  I have  said  any  thing, 
will  you?”  and  she  was  clinging  to  my  dress  again. 

With  a sudden  impetuous  movement  I tore  it 
from  her  hand,  and  ran  down  the  walk  into  the 
garden.  I did  not  stop  or  look  behind  me  till  I 
reached  the  summer-house,  and  darting  within 
threw  myself  upon  my  knees  before  the  seat  upon 
which  I had  sat  in  such  strange  happiness  with 
Robert  only  a little  before.  How  happy  we  had 
been ! How  kind  he  had  always  been  to  me,  shrink- 
ing away  from  me  of  late,  but  he  loved  me,  and  I 
loved  him! 

I knew  it  then.  I stood  face  to  face  with  the  fact 
— the  holy,  tender,  cruel  fact — for  what  was  I that 
I should  dare  to  love  him  or  suffer  him  to  love  me, 
what  but  the  promised  wife  of  another  man  ? A 
man  whom  I hated,  but  whose  promised  wife  I was 
all  the  same. 


“Frances !” 

I shivered  from  head  to  foot,  but  bent  my  face 
lower. 

“Frances!” 

It  was  Robert.  He  sat  down  upon  the  seat  and 
put  his  hand  upon  my  bowed  head,  not  speaking 
for  some  moments,  but  I could  feel  his  hand  trem- 
ble. 

“ Won’t  you  talk  to  me,  Frances  ?”  he  said,  final- 
ly. “ I want  to  talk  to  you.” 

1 4i<l  not  move,  I did  not  answer  him,  I could 
not.  It  seemed  to  me  I could  not  lift  my  face  to 
him,  the  shamed  face  that  would  tell  him  so  much, 
only  to  tell  him  in  vain,  for  I was  the  promised 
wife  of  a man  whose  fetters  his  very  charity  to  me 
(and  I set  my  teeth  as  I thought  of  it)  had  bound 
in  such  a manner  that  I could  not  loose  them  with- 
out utter  degradation. 

“ Frances,”  he  said  again,  and  his  voice  smote  mo 
with  its  pain,  “you  must  talk  to  me,  or  at  least  hear 
me,  since  it  has  come  to  this — since  I know — yes  I 
do — that  you  love  me.  You  start — I feel  you  thrill 
under  my  hand — but  you  do  not,  you  can  not  deny 
it.  It  is  true,  then  ?” 

He  paused,  and  I could  hear  him  breathe,  the 
panting  breath  of  strong  excitement, 

“ If  you  had  not,  if  my  own  pain  had  been  all,  I 
would  have  gone  away  and  never  spoken.  But 
now  I must.  There  is  no  law  in  heaven  or  earth 
that  ought  to  make  you  the  wife  of  any  other  man 
than  me.  I tell  you  plainly,  Frances,  that  I will 
not  submit  to  any  such  law ; I will  not  suffer  you  to 
do  so.  Promise  me  that  you  will  not  suffer  your- 
self.” 

I did  not  answer  him— I could  not.  Scornfully 
as  I had  promised  myself  to  Philip  Warburton,  I 
had  done  so  solemnly,  and  with  the  full  intention  of 
abiding  by  my  promise.  I had  never  thought  of 
swerving  from  it.  Even  when  I had  contemplated 
running  away  from  what  I called  his  charity,  I had 
not  thought  of  recalling  my  promise  to  marry  him. 
I had  considered  myself  indeed  as  much  bound  to 
him  as  though  the  marriage  vows  had  been  spoken, 
and  God  knows  how  innocently  I had  come  to  give 
another  the  love  that  belonged  of  right  to  him 
alone. 

I trembled  then,  kneel  iijg  under  the  pressure  of 
Robert’s  hand.  I trembled  at  the  thought  of  tell- 
ing him  all  this.  I felt  that  the  mood  in  which  he 
was  would  burst  stormily  upon  me  if  I told  him 
that. 

“ Frances,  child,  how  you  have  frightened  me!” 
It  was  Mrs.  Lawrence,  with  a quiver  of  anxiety  in 
her  tone  — anxiety  beyond  what  her  words  ex- 
pressed. She  stepped  quickly  toward,  and  took 
hold  of  me.  I had  risen  instantly  at  sound  of  her 
voice.  Robert’s  hand  had  fallen  from  my  head 
to  my  hand.  He  held  my  fingers  in  a firm,  close 
clasp,  not  yielding  me  even  to  his  mother. 

“ Let  her  go  in,  Robert.  She  is  ill,  I am  sure,” 
Mrs.  Lawrence  said. 

“ I do  not  hinder  her,  mother.  She  can  go  if 
she  chooses.” 

But  he  did  not  loose  my  hand. 

“ You  will  come  in  with  me,  won’t  you?”  Mrs. 
Lawrence  said,  beseechingly.  “Come  in,  Frances.” 

“ Will  you  go  or  stay  ?"  Robert  said,  bending  to 
look  at  me,  and  his  hand  clasped  mine  almost 
fiercely. 

I made  a faint  effort  to  release  my  hand.  I could 
not  speak.  He  resisted  the  movement  an  instant, 
then  his  clasp  fell  heavily  away  from  mine,  and 
scarce  knowing  what  I did,  I suffered  his  mother 
to  lead  me  away  toward  the  bouse. 

She  took  me  to  her  own  room,  seated  me,  and 
closed  the  door. 

“ Do  you  want  to  know,”  she  said,  speaking 
rapidly  and  excitedly,  “ why  you  can  not,  why  you 
must  not  love  Robert  ?” 

I looked  at  her  like  one  in  a dream  without  an- 
swering. I was  so  full  of  other  thoughts,  so  haunt- 
ed by  those  tones,  those  looks  of  Robert’s  stern  yet 
loving  eyes. 

“ This  is  why,”  she  went  on : “long  ago  Philip 
Warburton  loved  me — me — do  you  hear  ? and  more 
truly,  I believe  in  my  soul,  than  he  does  you  now. 
I wronged  him,  as  woman  can  most  wrong  man, 
and  be  never  forgave  me  till  the  day  he  brought 
you  to  me.  Then  he  said  that  if  I kept  you  safe 
for  him — if  I taught  you  to  love  him,  he  could  for- 
give me  the  wound  that  twenty-two  years  had  not 
yet  healed.  Do  you  think  then  that  I will  ever  suf- 
fer son  of  mine  to  defraud  him  of  his  second  love  as 
I did  of  his  first  ? Ah,  woe  is  me ! Why  did  Rob- 
ert come  home?” 

I understood  her ; but  it  had  not  needed  that. 

“ Be  at  peace,  Mrs.  Lawrence,”  I said,  in  a low 
voice;  “I  have  promised  to  many  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton:” 

“ Do  you  expect  to  keep  that  promise  ?"  she 
asked,  in  a milder  tone. 

“ I do.” 

“May  I tell  Robert  so?” 

I hesitated.  But  what  matter?  Why  should  I 
shrink  ? I had  brought  this  fate  upon  myself.  I 
saw  no  way  of  escape  from  it.  Why  should  she 
not  tell  Robert  ? 

“ Tell  him  any  thing  you  like,  Mrs.  Lawrence,” 
I said,  almost  passionately.  The  old,  vehement  re- 
belliousness against  pain  was  rising  within  me. 

“ May  I tell  him  that  you  did  not  wish  him  to 
address  you  again  on  this  subject  ? May  I tell  him 
from  you  that  it  would  be  quite  useless  to  do  so  ?” 

“Tell  him  what  you  like,”  I said,  impatiently. 
“Why  do  you  torture  me  with  it?” 

She  was  a strange  woman.  Whether  to  kill  any 
ever  so  faint  hope  that  I might  have,  or  to  try  me, 
no  matter  why ; but  she  said,  looking  steadily  at 
me,  and  smoothing  the  folds  of  her  silk  dress  with 
her  white  hand, 

“You  remember  that  beautiful  girl  who  was  here 
last  week— Rose  Gilbert?  Robert  liked  her  once. 
I think,  when  he  fiuds  he  can  not  hope  for  you,  he 
will  like  her  still.  She  adores  him  any  one  can 
see.  I shall  advise  him  to  marry  Rose  Gilbert  if 
she  will  have  him,  and  the  sooner  the  better!” 


a marry  Rose  Gilbert  be- 
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I went  from  Mrs.  Lawrence’s  room  to  my  own.  I 
did  not  go  out  to  tea  that  night,  and  Mrs.  Law- 
rence brought  it  to  me  with  her  own  fair  hands, 
saying,  as  she  set  it  down, 

“ I have  told  him,  my  dear,  what  you  said,  and 
he  bore  it  very  well.  Indeed  I begin  to  think  my 
alarm  on  his  account  was  needless.  He  was  quite 
merry  at  tea — quite,  indeed — so  much  so  that  I ven- 
tured to  speak  about  Rose.  He  has  always  liked 
and  admired  her,  I find ; and  after  that,  you  know, 
the  rest  is  easy.  It’ll  all  come  out  right  yet.  Don’t 
you  think  so  ? You  and  he  were  having  a very 
comfortable  little  flirtation ; but  it  was  really  time 
to  put  a stop  to  it,  as  I told  him.” 

“And  what  did  he  say  to  that?”  I demanded, 
suddenly  interrupting  her  volubility. 

“He  laughed,  and  said,  ‘Yes,  mother.’”  And 
she  went  away. 

Sitting  there,  in  the  twilighted  room,  I repeated 
slowly  and  faithfully  to  myself  all  that  Robert  had 
ever  said  to  me.  I put  looks,  which  might  mean 
any  thing,  out  of  the  question.  I found  it  was  not 
much.  Bereft  of  the  manner  which  had,  I im- 
agined, so  emphasized  it,  and  said  far  more  than 
the  words  had,  I found  it  was  not  much. 

With  my  usual  haste  I concluded  that  what  his 
mother  said  was  true.  On  his  part,  all  these  sum- 
mer hours  in  which  he  had  taught  me  to  love  him 
he  had  only  been  amusing  himself  with  me — flirt- 
ing, in  short.  I was  a sensible  girl  to  spend  any 
regrets  on  him. 

I said  that  to  myself ; but  my  cheeks  glowed, 
and  my  heart  throbbed  impatiently. 

“ I threw  back  the  blind  of  my  window,  finally, 
and  went  out  of  doors.  I thought  if  I could  once 
see  Robert’s  face,  once  meet  his  eyes,  I should 
know.  Why  did  I want  to  know?  What  right 
had  I to  want  to  know  ? None.  But  still  I was 
resolved  that  I would  know.  I lingered  about  out- 
side till  it  was  quite  dark,  but  I saw  nothing  of 
Robert,  and  finally  I went  in  without  seeing  him. 

I met  him  at  breakfast  the  following  morning ; 
but  his  face  told  me  nothing.  His  eye  met  mine 
calmly,  naturally,  neither  seeking  nor  avoiding  me. 

My  heart,  which  owed  its  every  throb  to  Philip 
Warburton,  sank  heavily.  If  I could  only  speak 
With  him,  I thought,  and  I lingered  about  all  the 
forenoon  feverishly  watching  an  opportunity,  and 
reproaching  myself— for  what  ? I knew  not.  Sure- 
ly what  I had  said  to  Mrs.  Lawrence  was  true.  I 
had  meant  it  at  the  time  ? Yes,  alas ! and  I dared 
not  do  other  than  mean  it  now. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  had  told  me  that  Robert  had  re- 
plied favorably  to  her  proposal  that  he  should  marry 
Rose.  I did  not  believe  her,  but  I was  heavy  of 
heart,  and  looking  all  the  forenoon,  and  with  an 
anxiety  that  I did  not  conceal  from  myself,  for  a 
glimpse  of  Robert. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  watched  me  with  evident  uneasi- 
ness, bustling  about  very  energetically  for  her,  and 
making  for  herself  always  some  business  in  my 
vicinity.  Inoffensive  as  she  looked,  I knew  that 
if  Robert  had  come  near  me  she  would  have  pre- 
vented, in  her  quiet  way,  all  speech  between  us. 
And  why  should  we  have  speech  of  each  other? 
Alas ! I know  not ; but  I longed  for  it  nevertheless. 

I made  errands  every  where  to  escape  the  vicinity 
of  Mrs.  Lawrence.  But  whether  I went  into  the 
garden,  or  to  the  orchard,  or  to  the  currant-bushes, 
Mrs.  Lawrence  made  it  convenient  to  accompany  me. 

Half  an  hour  before  dinner-time  some  more  than 
usually  urgent  call  took  Mrs.  Lawrence  from  my 
side  a few  moments,  and  looking  up  I saw  Robert 
slowly  passing  down  the  walk  near  me.  Now  was 
my  time ! but  I seemed  suddenly  stricken  dumb.  I 
stood  still,  waiting  for  him  to  speak,  which  I knew 
very  well  he  would  not  do  after  the  word  I had  sent 
him  the  night  before.  I knew  it,  and  yet  I took  no 
step  toward  him.  In  another  moment  he  had  passed 
me,  and  I was,  in  my  keen,  self-reproach,  about  to 
go  after  him,  when  Mrs.  Lawrence  joined  me  again, 
talking  volubly,  and  casting  apprehensive  glances 
from  me  to  Robert. 

At  last  it  was  dinner-time  ; and  now  I thought  I 
should  certainly  be  able  to  get  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  Robert.  But  he  was  not  at  dinner,  and 
a little  before  the  conclusion  of  the  meal  Mrs.  Law- 
rence remarked,  carelessly,  that  she  thought  “ Rob- 
ert would  have  a pleasant  ride  after  all,”  glancing 
at  the  sky,  which,  cloudy  all  the  morning,  was 
clearing  now. 

I felt  that  she  watched  me  furtively  as  she 
said  it,  and  in  vague  uneasiness  I asked  suddenly, 

“ Where  has  Robert  gone?” 

“ Oh,  only  to  Boone !” 

Rose  lived  at  Boone.  I could  almost  see  myself 
the  darkness  that  swept  over  my  face  at  this  an- 
nouncement. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  was  relentless.  “My  dear,”  she 
said,  as  she  was  leaving  the  table,  “ Lawrence  has 
gone  to  ask  Rose  to  marry  him ; at  least  I infer  so 
from  what  he  said.” 

I could  not,  I would  not  believe  her.  She  was 
silent  enough  after  that.  She  had  said  her  “say,” 
and  perhaps  thought  she  could  afford  me  the  kind- 
ness now  of  silence. 

That  was  a long  afternoon  to  me.  The  undis- 
ciplined nature  that  was  still  mine,  despite  all  the 
tutoring  of  adversity,  rose  up  now  and  grappled  me 
fiercely.  I set  myself  tasks,  and  then,  in  vengeful 
willfulness,  refused  to  do  them;  smote  them  aside 
with  angry  and  scornful  vehemence,  and  walked  my 
room  bitterly'-  and  impotentlv  rebellious  against  the 
fate  that  chained  me  still — a log — while  the  man  I 
loved  was  wrecking  his  own  peace  and  mine. 

Mine  ! My  peace  was  nothing — less  than  that ; 
but  his — I knew  what  misery  it  would  be  to  his 
eagle  spirit  to  find  itself  irretrievably  tied  to  the 
mere  doll  Rose  Gilbert  was ! 

I wore  the  afternoon  away  as  best  I might,  and  I 
went  out  to  tea,  swallowing  two  cups  of  Mrs.  Law- 
rence’s bitterest  tea  with  a queer  kind  of  pleasure  in 
its  bitterness.  Then  I went  into  the  garden,  deaf 
to  Mrs.  Lawrence’s  call  after  me  that  the  evening 
was  damp,  and  I’d  better  take  a shawl  with  me. 

I went  energetically  away,  stamping  mv  feet  up 
and  down  the  walks,  and  watching  with  devouring 
eyes  the  various  avefui<js~tp£t^B  Jujus*;  The  night 
was  damp;  and  though  Lwas  scarcely  conscious  of 
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it,  its  coolness  stilled  my  bodily  fever,  and  lowered 
the  irate  tone  of  my  spirits  to  their  stillest  despond- 
ency. I stood  among  the  rose-bushes  by  the  gate, 
and  watched  and  waited.  I knew  I was  waiting 
with  a sick  heart  for  Robert  to  come.  I dare  say  I 
shivered  more  than  once,  but  I was  scarcely  con- 
scious of  it. 

I saw,  as  it  grew  late,  Mrs.  Lawrence  come  out 
and  look— I doubted  not  for  me.  She  went  in,  and 
after  half  an  hour  came  out  again— this  time  down 
the  walk  toward  me.  I shrunk  farther  and  farther 
back  in  the  shadow,  and  finally  down  the  walk  by 
the  fence.  The  sound  of  horse’s  hoofs  suddenly 
quickened  my  steps. 

Robert  had  come  at  last,  and  was  taking  his  way 
round  by  the  stables. 

“Now  I will  see  him !”  I said  to  myself,  desper- 
ately, and  hid  myself  among  the  bushes. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  passed  me  while  I crouched  there. 
Would  she  go  on  and  meet  Robert,  and  not  leave 
him  a moment  alone?  Should  I never  be  able  to 
speak  to  him  again  ? This  night  I must  and  would! 

Straining  my  eyes  I fancied  I saw  Mrs.  Law- 
rence returning  by  another  route  toward  the  house, 
and  presently  distinguished  Robert’s  slow,  firm  step 
about  to  pass  me. 

I had  nerved  myself,  I stepped  out  from  my  con- 
cealment, I was  about  to  speak,  when  a form  flitted 
past  me — Mrs.  Lawrence — and,  fastening  upon  his 
arm,  went  chatting  up  the  walk.  I shrunk  back, 
conquered— baffled,  by  a will  weaker  far  than  mine 
in  all  the  ordinary  happening  of  life. 

An  instant  before  I had  been  chill  as  death ; now 
all  my  veins  tingled  like  fire,  and  I stood  restrain- 
ing myself,  only  by  a strong  effort,  from  following 
them. 

A moment — many  perhaps — I stood  so,  then, 
suddenly  yielding  all  command  of  myself,  I sped 
frantically  up  the  walk  after  them. 

A strong  arm  arrested  me  midway.  Robert  had 
come  back  after  me.  He  had  seen  me  when  he 
passed  me,  and  had  come  back  after  me,  and  alone. 

He  exclaimed  as  he  touched  me, 

“ You  are  wet,  Frances ! Out  without  a shawl 
this  damp  night — how  could  you  do  so  ?” 

“ Robert,”  I cried,  clinging  to  him  and  sobbing, 
“don’t  marry  Rose !” 

He  put  an  arm  quickly  round  me,  stooped,  and 
kissed  my  cheek  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  But 
he  said  naught. 

My  very  heart  seemed  turned  to  ice,  and  my 
limbs  dragged  like  lead.  I understood  him — it 
was  too  late. 

He  took  me  in  and  passed  me  over  to  his  mother, 
with  a warning  that  I would  be  ill  if  I were  not  at- 
tended to. 

II. 

No  matter  what  became  of  that  night,  but  I 
know.  I know  that  I thought  dawn  would  never 
come.  But  it  did,  and  it  brought  a strange  mys- 
terious bustle  with  it. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  came  into  my  room  early,  but  I 
was  already  up.  She  looked  surprised,  but  kissed 
me  smilingly;  and  miserable  as  I was  I noticed, 
with  a kind  of  bitterness,  what  an  unusual  radiance 
her  still,  beautiful  eyes  wore,  and  what  a pink  flush 
her  cheeks  had  got. 

Robert  was  not  at  breakfast,  but  he  came  in  in 
the  course  of  the  morning.  All  the  forenoon  I 
wandered  aimlessly  about.  I had  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities to  speak  to  Robert,  but  I did  not  care  about 
it  now.  It  was  too  late. 

I watched  drearily,  and  without  interest  enough 
to  wonder  what  it  was  about — the  bustle  of  prepara- 
tion that  was  going  on  before  me. 

Toward  noon  Mrs.  Lawrence  came  to  me,  and 
with  a curious  smile,  which  she  in  vain  endeavored 
to  hide,  told  me  that  Mr.  Warburton  was  coming 
down — she  expected  him  every  moment. 

She  sent  me  atfay  then  to  dress  for  his  coming. 
Dress!  I put  on  a fresh  muslin  and  touched  my 
hair  with  a brush,  and  sat  down  in  my  room  to 
tiy  to  bring  my  distracted  thoughts  into  something 
of  that  discipline  in  which  the}'  ought  to  be  to 
meet  Philip  Warburton. 

I had  never  thought  of  asking  him  to  release  me 
from  my  promise,  or,  if  I had,  only  to  dismiss  it. 
He  would  not  be  likely  to  do  that,  and  I had  prom- 
ised deliberately  enough. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mrs.  Lawrence  came  for  me. 
Mr.  Warburton  had  come,  and  was  asking  for  me. 

I rose  desperately  and  went  to  the  parlor. 

He  met  me  at  the  door,  and,  with  an  air  of  grave 
courtesy,  led  me  in.  We  were  alone.  He  did  not 
kiss  me.  I had  feared  that  he  would.  He  had 
never  kissed  me  but  twice — once  on  my  cheek 
when  I said  I would  lb  his  wife,  and  again,  a 
touch  of  his  lips  on  my  forehead,  when  he  left  me 
with  Mrs.  Lawrence. 

He  seated  me,  and  taking  a chair  himself,  sat 
regarding  me  with  an  expression  that,  though  I 
did  not  look  at  him,  I knew  was  stern.  In  a mo- 
ment I suspected  that  ho  knew  all — that  Mrs.  Law- 
rence had  written  him  of  my  strange  infatuation 
for  a man  who  cared  so  little  for  me  that  he  had 
already  promised  himself  to  another. 

Philip  Warburton  spoke  presently — he  spoke  as 
I had  expected,  sternly. 

“I  left  you  here,”  he  said,  “ under  what  I sup- 
posed were  congenial  influences,  and  told  you  to 
learn  to  love  mo.  Have  you  learned  it?” 

With  a sort  of  desperate  courage  I said,  while 
my  fnce  whitened,  “I  promised  to  be  your  wife, 
Mr.  Warburton.  I have  no  design  to  recede  from 
my  promise.” 

“ No,  certainly — right;  but  have  you  learned  to 
love  me  ?” 

“No.” 

I had  no  power  or  care  to  soften  the  monosylla- 
ble : I did  not  even  look  at  him  as  I uttered  it. 

“Ah!  very  plain  spoken  indeed — very.  I like 
you  for  your  honesty,  my  dear.  But  a promise  is 
a promise,  and  you  intend  to  stand  by  yours,  eh  ?’’ 

“ Certainly,  Sir.”  Was  it  my  voice  that  said 
that  ? I wondered. 

“ I don’t,  then.”  Was  it  Philip  Warburton  that 
said  that?  For  the  fifst  time  I looked  at  him. 

Not  a muscle  of  his  face  moved.  He  bore  my 
scrutiny  silently  a moment,  and  then  repeated. 


“ I don't  wish  to  stand  by  my  promise.  Miss 
Frances  Thorn,  will  you  release  me  from  my  prom- 
ise to  be  your  husband?” 

“ Certainly,  Sir,”  I said,  coldly.  I thought  he 
was  only  angry  with  me,  and  said  that  to  punish 
me.  He  rose  at  once. 

“You  won’t  shake  bands  with  me  now,  my  dear, 
but  you  will  presently.”  And  he  left  the  room. 

I sat  absently  looking  at  my  lingers,  and  won- 
dering what  it  meant,  when  a step  came  behind 
me,  two  hands  were  laid  upon  my  shoulders,  and  I 
looked  up  to  meet  the  deeply-loving  eyes  of  Robert 
Lawrence,  to  hear  him  say,  in  tones  that  trembled 
with  emotion, 

“Will  you  take  me  in  his  place,  Frances?” 

He  saw  that  I would,  lie  knew  that  I would, 
when  I could  comprehend  that  it  was  possible ; and 
he  said : 

“My  darling,  I said  I would  never  give  you  up. 
No  man  has  any  right  to  give  up  the  woman  he 
loves.  I said  that  there  was  no  law,  human  or 
divine,  that  ought  to  take  you  from  me ; and  when 
you  thought  I went  to  Boone  I went  instead  to  see 
Philip  Warburton.  He  is  a good  man,  Frances,  a 
noble  gentleman.  I will  bless  his  name  as  long  as 
I live.  I told  him  ever}'  thing.  I talked  very 
rashly  and  excitedly.  I said  some  things  that  it 
would  have  been  better  not  to  have  said.  But  he 
was  patient  with  me,  and  not  only  forgave  my 
hasty  words,  but  said  that,  God  helping  him,  he 
would  never  take  for  a wife  a woman  who  loved 
another.  He  gave  me  his  free  consent  to  win  you 
if  I could.  Can  I— my  darling,  will  you  be  my 
wife?" 

“Will  I ? Oh,  Robert !”  I said,  holding  my  hands 
to  him  and  crying.  Ho  kissed  me  then.  He  had 
never  touched  lips  to  hand  or  cheek  before. 

“ Robert,”  I said,  after  a little,  “ why  didn’t  you 
tell  me  last  night?  What  made  you  let  me  think 
that  about  you  and  Rose  ?” 

“I  didn’t  tell  ybu,  because  I had  promised  Mr. 
Warburton  I would  not  till  to-day.  And  as  to 
Rose” — he  colored  a little — “I  hoped  you  would  be 
as  jealous  of  her  as  I was  of  Philip  Warburton. 
Were  you  ?” 

“ Yes,  I believe  I was.” 

Robert  led  me  out  after  a little  to  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton. I could  not  speak  for  tears ; but  I gave  him 
my  hand,  and  he  held  it  a moment  kindly,  under- 
standing all  I would  have  said  better  than  though 
I had  spoken  it.  Perhaps,  too,  he  read  in  my  face 
something  of  my  questioning  anxiety  concerning 
him ; for  he  smiled  a little  sadly,  saying: 

“ It  is  better  so,  my  child.  I did  not  love  you 
as  a man  should  the  woman  he  marries.  But  I 
was  a lonely  old  bachelor,  and  I thought  if  you 
could  love  me,  if  I could  make  you  happy,  I should 
get  some  of  the  rew’ard  iii  my  own  heart.  God 
bless  you,  Frances.  I don't  blame  you,  child. 
Never  have  a regret  on  my  account !” 

His  voice  was  sad.  Involuntarily,  as  it  wrere,  he 
glanced  toward  Mrs.  Lawrence.  There  were  tears 
in  her  eyes.  She  looked  at  him  imploringly. 

“ Acquit  me  of  blame  also,  oh,  Philip!”  she  plead. 
“ I tried  indeed.  Forgive  me  that  I so  failed  in  the 
trust  you  imposed  upon  me.” 

I saw  sudden  emotion  flush  over  Philip  Warbur- 
ton's  face,  and  taking  a step  toward  her,  he  said : 

“I  forgive,  yon  on  one  condition,  Emma.  My 
heart  is  unchanged  in  all  these  years — ” 

I drew  Robert  away.  I saw  how  it  was  going 
to  end. 

They  are  married  now.  I am  staying  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Warburton  for  a little.  Robert — my 
Robert — has  gone  back  to  the  army.  In  a few 
months  he  is  coming  home,  and  we  are  to  be  mar- 
ried. 

God  will  keep  him.  I believe  that,  if  I ask  Him, 
and  I do  constantly,  God  will  keep  him  for  me  till 
then.  I am  changed  some  from  the  passibnate, 
undisciplined  girl,  ungrateful  for  my  benefits.  This 
slow  pain,  yet  sweetness,  of  waiting  and  praying 
for  the  life  that  mine  is  folded  in  has  made  me  very 
humble.  I am  patient.  Yet,  Father,  in  Thy  mer- 
cy bring  my  Rol>ert  safely  l>ack  to  me ! I believe 
He  will. 


IN  THE  VAN. 

Oh,  as  lie  lived  he  died. 

His  life  burned  not  to  ashes,  white  with  doubt ; 

But  flaring  up  with  Battle's  breath  went  out, 

His  young  blood  pulsing  years  in  a wild  rout, 

Then  halting  at  high  tide. 

In  the  loud  trumpet-blast — 

In  the  grand  rush  of  lifted  banners  met, 

With  his  cheeks  flushing  and  his  sabre  wet, 

His  young  eyes  flashing  and  his  young  lips  set. 

So  his  rich  spirit  passed. 

Just  when  the  fight  was  won— 

When  the  clouds  broke  from  off  the  hard-won  height, 
And  the  pierced  flag  leaped  out  upon  our  sight, 

In  Victory  upbringing  from  the  fight 
His  brave  young  soul  went  on. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

“ Gardening  for  ladies”  is  all  very  well,  but  the  dears 
are  more  inclined  to  agriculture  than  horticulture,  on  ac- 
count of  a partiality  for  husbandry. 


A rascally  old  bachelor  says  the  most  difficult  surgical 
operation  in  the  world  is  to  take  the  jaw  out  of  a woman. 


A stupid  tried  to  annoy  a popular  preacher  by  asking 
him  whether  the  fatted  calf  of  the  parable  was  male  or  fe- 
male. “Female,  to  be  sure,”  was  the  reply;  “for  I see 
the  male,’’  looking  his  questioner  full  in  the  face,  “yet 
alive  in  the  flesh  before  me." 

One  day,  at  a farm-house,  a wag  saw  an  old  gobbler  try- 
ing to  eat  the  strings  of  some  night-caps  that  lay  on  the 
grass  to  blench.  “That,"  said  he,  “ iK  what  I call  an  at- 
tempt to  introduce  cotton  into  Turkey." 


“ Ma,"  said  a little  boy,  “ why  is  a postage  stamp  like 
a bad  scholar?”  “ I can't  tell,  my  son ; why  is  it?”  “Be- 
cause it  gets  licked  and  put  in  a comer.”  “Susan,  put 
that  boy  to  bed.” 

The  Bab  Sinister.— The  toll-bar. 
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Conjugal  Thermometer.—' The  .Vain  Jaune  (Paris)  re- 
lates the  following  anecdote : “ At  the  commencement  of 
the  winter  two  journalists  were  in  conversation  at  the 
opera.  The  one,  M.  de  X.,  is  a bachelor;  the  other,  M. 
de  Y.,  just  married.  'Well,'  said  the  one  to  the  other, 
‘ how  do  you  get  along  in  your  new  condition?’  ‘ Ah,  my 
dear  X.,  there  is  nothing  like  being  married!  You  can 
not  imagine  how  happy  I am.  When  I am  at  work  my 
wife  is  at  my  side,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  each  paragraph 
I embrace  her.  That  is  charming  1’  ‘ Now  I understand,' 
was  the  happy  retort  of  X.,  ‘ why  your  sentences  are  so 
short.’  This  conversation  quickly  spread  through  Paris. 
From  that  time  forth  the  articles  of  Y.  were  consulted  by 
the  public  as  the  thermometer  of  his  conjugal  felicity. 
During  two  months  the  prose  of  M.  Y.  was  disjointed  and 
epigrammatic,  in  shorter  periods  titan  are  to  be  found  in 
the  earlier  writings  of  Emile  de  Girardin.  All  the  women 
grew  jealous  of  Madame  Y.  But  gradually  the  periods 
elongated,  and  at  last  Madame  V.  opened  the  journal 
edited  by  M.  Y.,  and  casting  a rapid  glance  over  the  ar- 
ticle signed  with  his  name,  cried,  ‘ What  1 but  a single 
paragraph  in  the  whole  article!  Poor  woman,  a divorce 
will  most  assuredly  follow  1'  ” 


In  the  course  of  an  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
under  an  examiner  whose  name  was  Payne,  one  of  the 
questions  was,  “Give  a definition  of  happiness to  which 
a candidate  returned  the  following  laconic  answer?  “An 
exemption  from  Payne.” 


“I  think  I now  see  a new  fee-ture  in  this  case,"  ns  the 
lawyer  said,  when  his  client  informed  him  that  he  had 
plenty  of  money. 


41  Madam,”  said  a gentleman  to  his  wife,  “ let  me  tell 
you,  facts  are  very  stubborn  things.”  “Dearie  me,  you 
don’t  say  so!”  quoth  the  lady;  “what  a fact  you  must 
be!” 


Two  persons  of  satiric  turn  met  a neighbor  and  said, 
“ Friend,  we  have  been  disputing  whether  you  are  most 
knave  or  fool."  Tho  mau  took  each  of  the  querists  by  the 
arm,  so  that  he  was  in  the  middle.  “Truth,"  said  he, 
“I  believe  I am  between  both." 


A few  years  ago,  when  Billy  Burton  was  in  his 
“trouble,"  a young  lawyer  was  examining  him  as  to  how 
he  had  spent  his  money.  There  was  about  three  thousand 
pounds  unaccounted  for,  when  the  attorney  put  on  a se- 
vere scrutinizing  face,  and  exclaimed,  with  much  self- 
complacency,  “ Now,  Sir,  I want  you  to  tell  this  court  and 
jury  how  you  used  those  three  thousaud  pounds."  Burton 
put  on  one  of  his  serio-comic  faces,  winked  at  the  audience, 
and  exclaimed,  “ The  lawyers  got  that !"  The  judge  and 
audience  were  convulsed  with  laughter.  The  counselor 
was  glad  to  let  the  comedian  go. 


Talk  as  you  will  of  the  “sovereignty  of  the  white  race,” 
there  are  no  sovereigns  like  the  yellow  ones. 


An  Odd  Mistake. — A lady  asked  a pupil  at  a public 
school,  “What  was  the  sins  of  the  Pharisees f “Eating 
camels,  marm,”  quickly  replied  the  child.  She  had  read 
that  the  Pharisees  “strained  at  gnats  and  swallowed 

camels." 


It  has  been  beautifully  said  that  “the  veil  which  covers 
the  face  of  futurity  is  woven  by  the  hand  of  mercy." 


Dr.  Mackm'ght,  who  was  a better  commentator  than 
preacher,  having  been  caught  in  a shower  of  rain,  entered 
the  vestry  soaked  with  wet.  As  the  time  drew  on  for  di- 
vine service  be  became  much  distressed,  and  ejaculated 
over  and  over,  “Oh,  I wish  that  I was  dryl  Do  yon 
think  I’m  dry?  Do  you  think  J’m  dry  eneuch  noo?"  To 
this  his  jocose  colleague,  Dr.  Henry,  the  historian,  re- 
turned: “Bide  a wee,  doctor,  and  ye’se  be  dry  eneuch 
when  yon  get  into  the  pu’pit." 


What  is  a Thingumbob  ?_Well,  a watch-ye-may-call- 
it. 


The  Proper  Side  to  Vote  fob.— The  sea-side. 


Why  are  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  like  two  gentle- 
men engaged  in  joint  literary  work?— Because  they  are 
trying  to  make  a Pam-flit! 


Why  are  widows  like  smokers  ?— Because  they  often  find 
solace  in  their  weeds. 


A young  fellow  once  offered  to  kies  a Quakeress. 
“Friend,”  said  she,  “thee  must  not  do  it.”  “Oh,  by 
Jove  I but  I must,’’  said  the  youth.  “Well,  friend,  as 
thee  hast  sworn,  thee  may  do  it,  but  thee  must  not  make 
a practice  of  it." 

The  folly  of  betting  is  well  satirized  in  one  of  Walpole's 
letters:  “Sept.  1st,  1T50— They  have  put  in  the  piper?  a 
good  story  made  at  White's.  A man  dropped  down  dead 
at  the  door,  and  was  carried  in ; the  clnb  immediately 
made  bets  whether  he  was  dead  or  not,  and  when  they 
were  going  to  bleed  him  the  wagerers  for  his  death  inter, 
posed,  and  said  it  would  affect  the  fairness  of  the  bet.” 


A farmer,  having  lost  some  ducks,  waB  asked  by  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  accused  of  stealing  them  to  describe 
their  peculiarity.  After  he  had  done  so,  the  counsel  re- 
marked, “ They  can’t  be  such  a rare  breed,  as  I have  some 
like  them  in  my  yard.”  “That’s  very  likely,”  said  the 
farmer;  “these  are  not  the  only  ducks  of  the  same  sort 
I've  had  stolen  lately." 


A regular  physician  being  sent  for  by  a quack,  expressed 
his  surprise  at  being  called  in  on  an  occasion  apparently 
trifling.  “Not  so  trifling,  neither,”  replied  the  quack; 
“for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I have,  by  mistake,  taken  some 
of  my  own  pills.”  

If  you  visit  a young  woman,  and  you  are  won,  and  she 
is  won,  you  will  both  be  one. 


“ You  have  only  yourself  to  please,”  said  a married 
friend  to  an  old  bachelor.  “True,”  replied  he,  “but  you 
can  not  tell  what  a difficult  task  I find  it." 


A very  considerate  hotel-keeper,  advertising  his  “Bur- 
ton XXXX,"  concludes  the  advertisement — “N.B.  Parties 
drinking  more  than  four  glasses  of  this  potent  beverage  at 
one  sitting,  carefully  sent  home  gratis  in  a wheel-barrow, 
if  required.”  

Sydney  Smith  being  ill,  his  physician  advised  him  to 
“ take  a walk  upon  an  empty  stomach."  “ Upon  whose?" 
said  he. 


Jerrold  and  a company  of  literary  friends  were  out  in 
the  country.  In  the  course  of  their  walk  they  stopped  to 
notice  the  gambols  of  an  ass’s  foal.  A very  sentimental 
poet  present  vowed  that  he  should  like  to  send  the  little 
thing  as  a present  to  his  mother.  “Do,"  Jerrold  replied, 
“and  tie  a piece  of  paper  round  its  neck,  bearing  this 
motto : ‘ When  this  you  see,  remember  me.’  ” 


Mr.  Philip  Thicknesse,  father  of  the  late  Lord  Audley, 
being  in  want  of  money,  applied  to  his  son  for  assistance. 
This  being  denied,  he  immediately  hired  a cobbler’s  stall, 
directly  opposite  his  lordship's  house,  and  put  np  a board, 
on  which  was  inscribed,  in  large  letters.  ••  "<*««  and  shoes 
mended  in  the  best  and  cheapest  manner,  bv  MifliD  Thick- 
nesse, father  of  Lord  Audley."  Hla  lordship  took  the 
hint,  and  the  board  was  removed. 


giving  Sandy  certain  directions  about  kirk  mat- 
i minister  sniffed  once  or  twice,  and  remarked, 
er«,  I fear  yon  have  been  ‘tasting  this  morning. 

Sir,”  replied  Sandy,  with  the  coolest  effrontery, 
i*H  o ^r.,11  rrinnon  of  his  brown  eyes ; “’deed,  Sir, 


Mr  Query  wonders  if,  when  Night  falls,  she  doesn’t  hurt 
herself?  The  deflirf  of  Mt.  Query  for  “ useful  knowledge” 
and  things  is  only  equaled  by  his  humanity. 
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DAY-DREAMS. 

Where  the  orange  bee  on  the  purple  flower 
Of  the  roadside  thistle  dozes ; 

Where  the  flying  down  blows,  filmy  white, 

And  the  azure  air-bell  poises  light; 

And  where  the  mole,  deep  out  of  sight, 

After  his  work  reposes— 

Alone  I would  be, 

Without  company, 

And  dream  my  old  dreams  o’er  again. 

Where  the  plovers  whirl,  and  circle,  and  scream, 
Over  the  loneliest  places; 

Where  the  eastern  clouds  roll  heavy  and  slow, 
And  the  glad  winds  race,  and  flutter,  and  blow ; 
Where  the  golden  com  is  all  of  a glow, 

And  so  are  the  reapers’  faces — 

Alone  I would  be, 

Without  company, 

And  dream  my  old  dreams  o’er  again. 

Where  the  fir,  so  balmy  and  evergreen, 

Raises  its  dripping  cones, 

And  the  squirrel,  sailor-like,  climbs  the  tree ; 
And  the  wind  is  breathing  its  lullaby, 

Fond,  and  soft,  and  ceaselessly, 

The  songs  of  distant  zones — 

Alone  I would  be, 

Without  company, 

And  dream  my  old  dreams  o’er  again. 

Where  the  sunshine  comes  in  level  lines 
Across  the  velvet  mosses, 

And  stealing  in  and  out  in  patches, 

In  sunny  fits  and  playful  catches, 

As  a bough  or  trunk  it  snatches, 

With  varying  gains  and  losses — 

Alone  I would  be, 

Without  company, 

And  dream  my  old  dreams  o’er  again. 


QUITS  ALONE. 

By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA.  * 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

LILY  IS  SEIZED. 

Ltly  was  in  haste  now  to  leavo  those  Elvsian 
Fields,  which  had  exercised  so  strange  a fasci- 
nation over  her.  She  was  haunted  by  the  eyes 
of  that  painted  woman.  She  wandered  about 
for  full  an  hour  she  knew  not  whither ; dazed 
by  the  colored  lamps,  the  crowds,  the  shouts, 
the  braying  of  bands ; the  hoarse  rhetoric  of  the 
mountebanks,  the  roaring  of  the  cannon,  which 
were  to  usher  in  the  fire-works.  She  sought 
vainly  for  an  outlet  from  the  saturnalia;  but  the 
crowd  compassed  her  about  and  hemmed  her  in, 
and  on  its  remotest  borders  there  seemed  to  be 
more  shows  and  more  crowds. 

She  was  almost  in  despair  when,  thinking  to 
gain  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  in  view 
even  of  the  great  obelisk,  which  from  base  to 
apex  was  one  blaze  of  light,  she  found  herself 
wedged  in  a mass  of  sight-seers  who  were  gath- 
ered round  the  carriage  of  a quack  doctor.  Lily 
had  never  seen  the  Elisir  d’Amore,  but  there,  as 
large  as  life,  was  Doctor  Dulcamara.  He  had 
deviated  a little  from  the  costume  on  which  the 
late  admirable  Lablache  conferred  well-merited 
fame,  inasmuch  as  over  his  well-powdered  peri- 
wig he  wore  a Roman  helmet  of  brass,  with  a 
tremendous  plume  of  crimson  horse-hair;  but 
the  scarlet  coat,  the  frills,  the  ruffles,  the  top- 
boots,  the  buckskin,  the  watch  and  pendulous 
seals,  the  snuff-box,  the  signet-ring,  and  the 
gold-headed  cane,  all  belonged  to  the  opera. 
He  was  an  impudent  vagabond  at  best;  but  had 
the  flow  of  flashy  verbiage  common  to  his  tribe, 
and  scores  of  hands  were  speedily  extended  from 
the  crowd  beneath  him,  holding  francs  and  half 
francs  to  be  exchanged  for  the  worthless  nos- 
trums he  extolled  so  highly. 

His  caleche,  and  the  white  horse  that  drew  it, 
to  boot,  were  quite  a bower  of  Chinese  lanterns ; 
and  in  the  rumble  sat  his  servant,  who  was  at- 
tired as  a drum-major  in  the  Imperial  Guard, 
whose  business  it  was  to  be  the  butt  of  his  mas- 
ter’s jokes,  and  grind  the  barrel-organ  when  Dul- 
camara was  out  of  breath.  The  under  quack 
was  a fellow  of  cadaverous  traits  and  discon- 
tented mien,  and  appeared  heartily  ashamed  of 
his  position.  He  had  reason  to  be.  He  was 
the  real  doctor.  His  diploma  and  license  to 
practice  were  duly  certified  by  the  Faculty  of 
Paris,  and  without  them  Dulcamara  would  have 
been  hauled  to  prison  as  a swindler:  but  the 
genuine  physician  being  poor  and  idle,  and  dis- 
solute and  drunken,  the  quack  was  content  to 
pay  him  so  much  a year  to  use  his  diploma ; 
and  he  filled  up  his  leisure  time  by  grinding  the 
barrel-organ.  “ On  demande  un  m&lecin  pour 
voyager.”  Have  you  never  seen  that  advertise- 
ment in  Les  Pelites  Affichesf  It  means  that 
Dulcamara  the  quack  is  in  want  of  an  organ- 
grinder  with  a diploma. 

“Approach,  my  children,”  the  mountebank 
was  bawling.  “Approach,  lose  no  time.  I 
have  but  a few  moments  to  bestow  upon  vou. 
I am  wanted  elsewhere.  Kings  and  princesses 
sigh  for  my  presence.  Spanish  hidalgos,  who 
have  eaten  too  much  olla  podrida — English 
milords,  agonized  by  the  spleen — refuse  to  be 
comforted  without  me.  Grand  Biribi — (this  to 
the  melancholy  man  with  the  diploma) — strike 
up  the  chanson  a boire  from  Robert  le  Diable. 
After  that  we  shall  have  something  to  say  about 
the  Imperial  Soporific  and  Atomic  Tincture  of 
Honolulu.” 

An  hour  ago,  in  her  recklessness,  Lily  might 
have  been  for  a moment  detained  by  the  loquac- 
ity of  this  bombastic  humbug.  But  it.  was  too 
late  now.  The  awful  consciousness  of  her  mis- 
erable position  had  come  upon  bet; -and,  some 
inward  voice  kept  thundering™- her  ekn  that 


she  was  in  danger — from  she  knew  not  what ; 
and  that  she  must  fly — she  knew  not  where. 

Exerting  more  strength  than  she  had  im- 
agined she  possessed,  she  contrived  at  last  to 
disengage  herself  from  the  throng,  and  to  reach 
a space  which  was  less  encumbered.  She  leaned 
up  against  a tree  sick  and  faint.  Her  poor  eyes 
were  blinded  with  tears.  Her  strength  had 
broken  down.  Her  enterprise  seemed  to  her 
now  impossible  of  accomplishment.  That  dread- 
ful fever  was  racking  her  head  again.  Heaven 
be  merciful  to  her — what  had  she  done,  and 
what  was  she  to  do? 

“Pretty  little  demoiselle,  you  seem  ill,”  a 
voice  behind  her  said. 

She  had  heard  the  voice  before.  It  was  that 
of  the  man  who  had  declared  that  all  weapons 
and  umbrellas  must  be  left  at  the  door.  She 
turned  her  head,  trembling,  and  saw  the  Italian 
wax-work  showman. 

“Aha!  you  recognize  me,  then ?”  continued 
Signor  Ventimillioni.  “Do  you  know  that  I 
have  been  looking  for  you  this  half-hour?” 

“ I do  not  know  you, ” faltered  Lily.  ‘ ‘ Good- 
night !” 

“Not  so  fast,  picciolina  mia.  We  are  not  to 
part  in  such  a hurry.”  And  the  Italian  laid  his 
hand  on  Lily’s  arm. 

“Let  me  go!  let  me  go!”  cried  the  terrified 
girl.  ‘ ‘ Let  me  go  home. ” 

“Precisely,  that  is  where  I am  going  to  take 
you.  There  is  a lady  at  home  who  is  expecting 
you  most  anxiously.  You  have  kept  her  wait- 
ing a very  long  time.  Whole  years.  Home  in- 
deed. Aha ! you  little  runaway  1” 

He  tightened  his  grasp.  He  passed  the  other 
hand  round  her  waist.  Lily  tried  to  scream, 
when,  suddenly  some  loose  garment  was  thrown 
over  her  head,  and  another  pair  of  hands  were 
clasped  over  her  mouth. 

“Enough  of  this  trifling,”  grumbled  very 
hoarsely  a man  who  had  been  lurking  a few 
paces  behind  the  Italian  during  his  parley  with 
Lily.  “Come,  my  Phidias  of  the  painting- 
room,  bring  the  young  toad  along,  or  some  ser- 
gent  de  ville  will  be  passing  by.” 

“Don’t  smother  her,  Demosthene,”  remon- 
strated the  Italian.  “Take  the  cloak  off  her 
head,  and  your  hands  off  her  mouth,  and  let  us 
try  to  make  her  listen  to  reason.  Des  conve- 
nances, mon  gatyon ; n’oublions  jamais  les  con- 
venances. ” 

The  second  man  did,  sulkily,  as  he  was  bid, 
but  he  planted  his  great  hands  on  Lily’s  shoul- 
ders, and  kept  them  there.  The  girl  was  too 
terrified  to  speak,  but  palpitated  in  the  grasp  of 
the  two  ruffians  like  a captured  bird. 

“Listen  to  me,  ma  mie,”  went  on  the  Italian, 
putting  his  face  so  close  to  Lily  that  she  could 
feel  his  beard  upon  her  cheek ; “you  are  coming 
home  with  us.  You  are  our  prisoner,  if  you  like 
that  toumure  de  phrase  better.  Come  quietly, 
and  no  harm  will  be  done  you ; but  dare  to  call 
for  assistance,  and  I will  put  this  pretty  little 
bodkin  into  you.” 

He  drew,  as  quick  as  lightning,  a long  knife 
that  glittered  in  the  lamplight.  Lily  saw  that 
she  was  lost.  She  could  hear  the  distant  hum 
of  the  crowd,  and  the  clanging  of  the  music; 
but  the  spot  was  solitary,  and  she  was  beyond  all 
human  help. 

“Will  you  be  quiet,  then?”  the  Italian  asked, 
half  caressingly,  half  threateningly. 

Lily  murmured  a faint  affirmative. 

“That’s  right.  Now,  Demosthene,  let  us  take 
her  between  us.  Don't  forget  that  little  bright 
bodkin  of  mine,  little  one.” 

The  two  strong  men  hooked  their  arms  in 
those  of  the  girl,  and  led  her  rapidly  away.  They 
plunged  into  an  alley  between  the  trees,  and 
which  seemed  entirely  deserted.  But  as  though 
in  mockery  at  her  utter  wretchedness  and  state 
of  bondage,  she  saw  gleaming  from  behind  the 
tufted  trees  the  first  sparkle  of  the  fire-works, 
those  fire-works  which  were  to  culminate  in  a 
resplendent  bouquet,  in  which  Liberty  was  to 
have  her  annual  apotheosis,  and  the  twenty-sev- 
enth, twenty-eighth,  and  twenty-ninth  of  July 
to  be  made  glorious  forever. 

They  were  now  walking  by  the  water-s'de. 
That  it  was  the  Seine  Lily  knew,  for  she  could 
see  the  lamps  on  the  Pont  Louis  Seize,  and  the 
Chamber  o.  Deputies  flaring  with  lampions. 
They  stopped  before  a mean  wooden  building, 
having  seemingly  but  one  window,  through  whose 
dirty  panes  a light  feebly  glimmered. 

The  Italian  pushed  at  the  door,  which  gave 
way,  and  they  passed  in.  There  was  a narrow 
passage,  and  by  the  light  of  a swinging  cresset 
Lily  could  see  a woman  who  was  rushing  toward 
her — a woman  huddled  in  an  old  plaid  shawl, 
whose  hair  was  disheveled,  and  whose  face  was 
painted.  It  was  the  Wild  Woman  of  the  Ely- 
sian  Fields. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

THE  80LTAN  IN  LONDON. 

What  is  a year?  Pshaw!  what  are  ten?  When 
you  are  young,  a year  seems  a very  long  time. 
That  last  month  before  you  are  twenty-one,  or 
before  you  leave  school,  or  get  your  commission, 
or  pass  your  examination  for  the  civil  service, 
the  month  it  takes  for  your  mustaches  to  grow, 
how  it  lags,  how  it  loiters,  how  every  moment 
seems  to  have  its  feet  clogged  by  leaden  weights ! 
Do  our  best  as  we  may  to  squander  the  days  in 
recklessness  and  prodigality,  what  a weary  time 
elapses  before  we  are  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
fogies  cease  to  tell  us  that,  as  young  men,  we 
should  defer  to  the  opinion  of  our  elders.  Never 
was  there,  perhaps,  a sane  woman  of  twenty-nine 
who  passed  herself  off  ns  thirty-one;  but  how 
often  does  a young  middle-aged  man  slilv  add 
on  a year  or  two?  But  i.ty!  when  the  mezzo 
cammen  is  reached,  how  swiftly  the  years  fly ! 
We  lose  count.  Sixty-two  melts  into  sixty-three, 
and  that  into  sixty-four,  without  our  special  no- 
tice. Things  pass  as  in  a dream.  The  day  be- 


fore yesterday,  why  it  was  eighteen  months  ago. 
Our  newly-formed  acquaintance,  why  we  have 
known  him  these  eight  years.  The  far-off  goal 
of  gray  hairs,  and  toothlessness,  and  the  tomb, 
why  we  are  close  upon  it.  It  was  a tedious  pull 
to  Tattenham  Corner ; it  is  a lightning  rush  to 
the  judge’s  stand,  even  if  we  come  in  with  the 
ruck. 

A year  had  passed  since  the  events  previously 
narrated.  Madame  de  Kergolay  was  dead.  She  • 
passed  away  very  peacefully,  leaving  the  bulk  of 
that  which  she  possessed  to  her  beloved  grand- 
nephew, Edgar  Greyfaunt.  It  was  not  much, 
but  it  was  a capital  to  be  turned  into  ready  mon- 
ey, and  that  was  all  the  young  man  wanted.  It 
is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  good  old  lady  in 
Paris  to  state  that  she  freely  forgave  poor  little 
Lily  before  her  death.  Her  ire,  indeed,  against 
the  girl  had  lasted  but  a very  short  time.  She 
had  been  shocked  and  pained  by  her  disappear- 
ance, and  had  made  every  effort  to  gain  tidings 
of  her,  but  in  vain.  By  degrees  the  vengeful 
pride  which  had  led  her  to  crush  Lily  with  cruel 
words,  because  she  had  dared  to  love  the  sultan, 
her  grand-nephew,  gave  way  to  her  natural  kind- 
ness and  softness  of  heart.  She  wept  and  be- 
wailed the  fugitive.  She  would  have  sacrificed 
much  to  recover  her.  She  acknowledged  that 
Lily’s  love  had  been  blameless.  But  she  was 
gone,  and  would  return  no  more. 

The  abbe',  as  in  duty  bound,  informed  Mad- 
emoiselle Marcassin  of  Lily’s  flight,  and  of  the 
unavailing  steps  that  had  been  taken  to  discover 
her  hiding-place. 

The  Marcassin  did  not  take  the  intelligence 
much  to  heart. 

“I  expected  it,’’  she  remarked,  coldly.  “I, 
who  am  the  greatest  sufferer  by  the  absconding 
of'this  vaurienne,  would  not  spend  three  francs 
ten  sous  in  an  advertisement  in  the  Pelites  Ajffiches 
to  get  her  back.  There  are  cats  and  cockatoos 
whom  one  is  glad  to  lose,  Monsieur  l’Abbe'.  You 
and  your  Madame  de  Kergolay  were  entiches  de 
cette  petite  friponne.  Now  she  has  robbed  you 
as  she  robbed  me,  and  has  doubtless  fled  to  join 
the  swindler,  her  mother,  with  whom  for  years 
she  has  probably  been  in  secret  correspondence. 
Ah,  ces  Anglaises,  ces  Anglaises!  e’est  de  la 
perfidie  a en  croire  a la  fin  du  monde.  You 
had  much  better,  instead  of  petiing  and  spoiling 
her,  have  put  her  into  a Mnison  de  Discipline, 
where  she  would  have  been  fed  on  bread  and 
water  and  whipped  twice  a week.  The  Soeurs 
Grises  have  an  excellent  institution  at  Auteuil. 
You  say  that  she  did  not  take  her  clothes  with 
her.  Has  your  noble  duenna  counted  her  spoons 
since  the  flight  of  her  darling?” 

“I  don’t  think  the  poor  little  child  is  dishon- 
est,” the  abbe  urged,  in  mild  deprecation.  He 
was  a good  man  after  all,  and  much  troubled 
in  his  mind  about  Lily. 

“Bah!”  sneered  the  inflexible  Marcassin. 
“You  take  the  whole  world  to  be  inhabited  by 
candidates  for  the  Prize  of  Virtue.  Une  fa- 
meuse  Rosiere  elle  ferait  celle-la ! The  trump- 
ery little  thing  was  innately  and  incorrigibly 
bad.  Mauvaise  herbe,  I tell  you,  Monsieur 
l’Abbe',  mauvaise  herbe.” 

And  Madame  de  Kergolay  died.  To  her  two 
faithful  servants  she  left  a small  but  adequate 
provision,  much  to  the  distaste  of  Edgar;  but 
of  the  rest  he  was  sole  legatee.  Vieux  Sablons 
and  Prudence  faded  away  almost  as  quietly  as 
their  mistress  from  the  stage.  The  old  man  did 
not  survive  madame  many  moilths.  He  ex- 
pressed, before  he  died,  his  wish  to  be  buried  in 
Pere  la  Chaise,  in  the  same  grave  with  his  be- 
loved mistress,  but  crosswise,  at  her  feet,  as  be- 
came an  ancient  and  faithful  but  humble  servi- 
tor. The  abbe  did  his  best  to  have  his  wish 
fulfilled ; but  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way ; 
the  administration  was  not  propitious,  and  Vieux 
Sablons  had  to  be  buried  as  many  millions  of 
his  forerunners  had  been  buried  before  him.  It 
did  not  so  much  matter  perhaps.  He  was  bound, 
let  us  hope,  to  a country  where  there  is  hut  One 
Master,  in  whose  eyes  superiors  and  servitors  are 
alike. 

Edgar  Greyfaunt,  after  passing  a decent  pe- 
riod in  retirement  at  Aix-les-Bains — his  great- 
aunt  had  died  toward  the  close  of  the  summer — 
where  his  exceedingly  fashionable  mourning,  his 
jet  studs  and  wrist-buttons,  and  the  coal-black 
steed  he  rode  were  deservedly  admired,  came 
back  to  Paris,  settled  accounts  with  Madame  de 
Kergolay’s  notary — whom  he  accused,  at  many 
stages  of  their  business  transactions,  of  robbing 
him,  and  who  did  him  the  honor  to  remark,  as 
he  handed  him  the  last  packet  of  thousand-franc 
notes  accruing  from  the  dead  lady’s  succession, 
that  with  a more  heartless  young  man  he  had 
never  come  in  contact — and  called  in  an  uphol- 
sterer from  the  Rue  St.  Louis,  to  whom,  after  a 
parley  of  ten  minutes,  he  sold  cn  bloc  the  entire 
furniture  and  fittings  of  his  relative’s  apartments 
in  the  Marais — tapestry,  china,  pictures,  and  all. 
“I  do  not  want  this  rococo  stuff,”  he  said,  can- 
didly. “I  was  in  England  not  mnny  months 
since,  and  am  returning  there ; and  if  I require 
hries-ik-bracs  I can  get  as  many  as  I need  in 
Wardour  Street  at  cheaper  rates  than  here.” 

The  upholsterer  handed  three  thousand  francs 
to  the  Sultan  Greyfaunt,  and  sent  a couple  of 
vans  to  carry  away  all  the  poor  old  lady’s  pe- 
nates,  which  were  worth  six  thousand  at  least. 
Big  men  in  blouses  dragged  the  faded  Cupids, 
and  shepherdesses,  and  bewigged  gentlemen  with 
the  cross  of  St.  Louis  down  stairs.  Gentil  Ber- 
nard lay  for  a time  in  the  gutter,  and  Babet  la 
Bouquctifcre  was  calmly  contemplated  by  a chif- 
fonnier.  A part  of  the  furniture  went  very  soon 
to  decorate  the  rooms  of  a lorette  in  the  Rue 
Taitbout.  When  she  had  quarreled  with  the 
English  milord,  through  her  overweening  par- 
tiality for  the  Brazilian  coffee-planter,  who  turn- 
ed out  to  be  a swindler  front  Hamburg,  she  had 
a lavage,  or  sale  of  her  nick-nacks,  and  some 
of  Madame  de  Kergolay’s  penates  were  sold  to 
the  Jews,  and  some  were  bought  by  painters  to 
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increase  the  “properties”  of  their  studios  with- 
al. Then  in  process  of  time  they  got  burned  or 
broken  up,  or  pawned  and  sold  and  pawned- 
again,  or  exported  to  America  or  Australia. 
Which  is  the  way  of  the  world,  and  not  at  all 
uncommon. 

But  the  first  van-load  of  goods  had  scarcely 
left  the  house  of  the  deceased  before  Edgar 
Greyfaunt  was  snugly  ensconced  in  the  coupe' 
of  the  diligence  on  his  way  to  Calais.  He  be- 
gan to  think  his  mourning  very  hot  and  shabby- 
looking.  He  must  have  an  entirely  new  ward- 
robe when  he  reached  London.  Those  French 
tailors  did  not  know  how  to  fit  an  English  gen- 
tleman. Willis  or  Nugee  should  be  honored 
with  his  patronage.  He  was  about  to  assume 
his  projier  position  in  society.  He  was  destined 
to  shine  there,  that  was  certain.  He  had  an 
ancient  name,  a handsome  presence,  and  a for- 
tune. Yes,  quite  a fortune.  In  a letter  of 
credit  on  a London  banking  firm  he  was  enti- 
tled to  draw  for  no  less  a sum  than  five  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling.  That  was  his  entire  cap- 
ital— a hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  francs. 
It  sounded  magnificent.  Reduced  to  English 
sterling,  it  had  not  quite  so  sonorous  a ring,  but 
still  with  a great  deal  of  spending  in  it.  In  his 
whole  life  the  sultan  had  never  grasped  so  much 
money.  His  treasure  seemed  to  him  inexhaust- 
ible. He  would  live  largely,  luxuriously,  he 
thought,  but  then  he  would  be  adding  to  his 
capital.  Was  there  not  the  turf?  might  not 
he,  a young  gentleman  of  fashion  and  fortune, 
make  a figure  there,  and  win  thousands  by  I let- 
ting? How  much  would  it  cost  to  have  a stud 
of  race-horses?  And  play!  there  was  play. 
Hitherto,  certainly,  he  had  but  rarely  had  a run 
of  luck;  but  Fortune  favors  the  bold,  and  he 
would  have  no  need  to  distress  himself  about 
the  loss  of  a few  paltry  hundreds  of  francs. 
And  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  was  he  not 
an  artist?  Had  he  not  a commanding  genius? 
Most  Commanding.  Certainly,  at  no  very  dis- 
tant date  the  portals  of  the  English  Royal  Acad- 
emy must  open  for  his  admission.  But  there 
would  be  plenty  of  time  to  take  up  with  paint- 
ing again.  It  was  the  last  resource.  To  tell 
truth,  he  felt  slightly  ashamed  of  the  easel  and 
maulstick,  now  that  he  was  an  independent  gen- 
tleman, with  his  pocket  full  of  money.  After 
all,  it  was  but  a base  mechanical  employment 
this  painting.  How  villainously  the  turpentine 
and  megelp  smelt!  How  difficult  it  was  to  find 
subjects — what  a bore  it  was  to  have  to  make 
sketches ! And  those  troublesome  models — they* 
cost  ever  so  much  money,  and  the  color  mer- 
chant was  always  dunning  for  his  bill.  Those 
envious  ill-conditioned  fellows  the  critics,  too, 
who  made  impertinent  observations  in  print  for 
which,  if  they  got  their  deserts,  they  should  be 
caned,  and  who  drew  no  distinction  between  a 
picture  painted  by  the  son  of  a cobbler  and  one 
that  was  the  work  of  a descendant  of  the  barons 
of  old. 

Of  course  Edgar  put  up  at  the  Ship  when  he 
landed  at  Dover — the  Lord  Warden  not  being 
then  built — and  although  he  had  the  largest 
suit  of  apartments  next  to  a Russian  grand- 
duke  who  had  crossed  with  him,  the  Ship  was 
several  sizes  too  small  for  the  Sultan  Greyfaunt. 
He  would  have  posted  to  London  had  not  the 
railway  just  been  opened.  He  could  never  have 
endured  a vulgar  stage-coach. 

He  had  plenty  of  friends,  and  some  few  dis- 
tant connections  in  London.  It  was  known  that 
he  was  Madame  de  Kergolay’s  heir.  Nobody 
knew  much  about  the  old  lady’s  circumstances, 
nor  did  the  sultan  feel  called  upon  to  enlighten 
society  with  any  particularity.  It  was  noised 
abroad  that  he  had  inherited  a large  fortune; 
nor  did  he  take  any  special  pains  to  contradict 
the  rumor.  If  people  chose  to  deceive  them- 
selves, why  should  they  not  be  deceived  ? A 
convenient  train  of  reasoning  which  has  been 
pursued  in  all  countries  these  five  thousand 
years  about. 

So  where,  when  the  sultan  arrived  in  the  Brit- 
ish metropolis,  should  his  highness  alight  but  at 
Pomeroy’s  Hotel  in  Great  Grand  Street,  Gros- 
venor  Square?  He  drove  there  straight  from 
the  terminus,  and  was  received' with  much  dis- 
tinction. One  had  need  be  a distinguished  for- 
eigner to  be  welcomed  in  G«eat  Grand  Street. 
As  a rule,  Pomeroy  (represented  by  a sharp 
Swiss  named  Jean  Baptiste  Constant,  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  original  proprietor ;"  he  having  re- 
tired on  a fortune)  only  took  in  princes  ; and, 
equally  as  a rule,  princes,  when  they  came  to 
town,  were  taken  by  their  couriers  to  Pome- 
roy’s. Mr.  J.  B.  Constant  (he  was  never  called 
Monsieur  now,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a natu- 
ralized British  subject,  and  a stanch  Protest- 
ant, the  which  did  not  prevent  his  entertaining 
the  Sheik  of  the  Soudan,  who  was  a Mussul- 
man, and  the  Abbeokuta  Envoy,  who  was  black 
and  a pagan,  and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded 
from  celebrating  his  “ grand  custom”  over  a 
footbath  full  of  blood  in  the  black  drawing-room; 
besides  any  stray  Romanist  or  Russo-Greek  gran- 
dees who  came  that  way) — Mr.  J.  B.  Constant 
owed  much  of  the  success  which  he  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  to  his  extended  connection  among  the 
useful  class  of  traveling  servants  known  as  couri- 
ers, who,  when  out  of  an  engagement,  or  off 
duty,  were  always  sure  of  a hearty  reception,  a 
good  cigar,  and'  a glass  of  cura<;ao,  or  other 
comforting  stimulant  in  Pomeroy’s  still-room. 
The  recommendations  of  an  experienced  mem- 
ber of  the  courier  profession,  one  Franz  Stimm 
had  been  especially  useful  to  Mr.  Constant,  and 
he  was  grateful  to  him  accordingly. 

Mr.  Edgar  Greyfaunt  de  Kergolay  was  there- 
fore, ns  was  only  due  to  so  high  and  mighty  a 
prince,  made  much  of  at  this  patrician  hostelry. 
On  his  cards  he  called  himself  Grcyfannt  de 
Kergolay ; and  his  name  was  surmounted  by  a 
neatly  engraved  and  prettily  spiked  coronet. 
During  ,tbelifclime  of  his_great-aunt,  and  in 
Paris,  hft-nWldffectedlii  disdbin  for  his  foreign 
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lineage,  and  would  own  no  blue  blood  but  that 
of  the  Greyfaunts  of  Lancashire ; but  now  that 
she  was  dead,  and  he  had  got  her  money,  he 
thought  there  was  no  harm  in  hinting  that  he 
was  the  representative  of  a noble  house  from  be- 
yond the  sea.  Perhaps  he  found  the  Greyfaunts 
of  Lancashire,  like  many  other  country  families 
as  noble,  somewhat  at  a discount  in  London  so- 
ciety, which,  following  the  usual  fashion,  inter- 
ested itself  with  what  was  passing  on  the  ex- 
treme horizon  in  preference  to  that  which  was 
going  on  beneath  its  very  nose.  At  all  events, 
the  lofty  Edgar,  when  he  was  addressed  as  Vis- 
count, did  not  resent  the  error  with  any  great 
acrimony.  His  old  companions  called  him  Grey- 
faunt ; but  many  newly-found  ones  in  cosmopol- 
itan and  diplomatic  circles  spoke  to  him,  and 
asked  him  to  dinner  as  De  Kergolay.  Under 
that  title  he  was  entered  in  Mr.  J.  B.  Constant’s 
books;  and  as  De  Kergolay  he  was  inscribed 
muc'.i  more  legibly,  and  indeed,  indelibly,  in  Mr. 
J.  B.  Constant’s  mind. 

Thus,  and  in  despite  of  his  English  face  and 
tongue,  being  accounted  that  which  imperfectly 
educated  persons  are  apt  to  term  a “foreign 
swell,”  Edgar — you  may  call  him,  and  I will 
call  him  by  either  of  his  surnames  indifferently 
— was  naturally  introduced  to  the  Pilgrims’  Club 
in  Park  Lane,  at  which,  as  every  body  knows,  or 
ought  to  know,  the  embassadors,  the  secretaries 
of  legation,  and  the  attache's  accredited  to  the 
court  of  St.  James’s,  mingle  on  a charmingly 
social  footing  with  sundry  illustrious  English- 
men, whose  qualifications  as  Pilgrims  must  be 
simply  these:  to  have  traveled  ten  thousand 
miles  in  a straight  direction,  and  ifi  a given  line 
from  the  North  Pole ; to  be  faultless  hands  at 
dcarte,  piquet,  and  short  whist,  and  to  belong 
to  the  cream  of  the  cream  of  English  society, 
both  by  wealth,  by  birth,  and  by  position. 

There  are  always  a good  many  candidates  up 
at  the  Pilgrims’  Club — where  gentlemen’s  names 
are  put  down  when  they  are  infants  in  arms, 
with  a view  to  their  entering  the  club  at  their 
grand  climacteric — but  as  failures  in  one  of  the 
three  grand  and  essential  requisites  are  some- 
times unavoidable,  the  rejection  of  candidates  at 
the  Pilgrims’  Club  (which  is,  I think,  near  the 
Piccadilly  end  of  Park  Lane)  is  not  by  any  means 
of  rare  occurrence.  Indeed,  they  say  there  is 
more  blackballing  at  the  P.  (the  affectionate  di- 
minutive of  Pilgrim)  than  at  any  other  club  in 
London : always  excepting  the  Ostrich  in  San- 
dys  Street,  Deseret  Square.  There,  you  know, 
they  pilled  Sir  Eurasius  Quihi  for  his  loose  no- 
tions on  the  subject  of  suttee,  and  all  but  ostra- 
cized brave  old  Admiral  Sindbad,  because  he 
was  known  to  maintain  that  curry  was  better 
without  chutnee  than  with  it.  For  distinctions 
must  be  made,  it  is  plain,  to  keep  society  select 
— which  would  otherwise  degenerate  into  a mere 
anarchical  Odd  Fellows’  gathering  of  the  most 
nngenteel  description : and  it  is  a good  and  holy 
thing  to  be  exclusive.  Thus,  as  you  see,  the 
Pilgrims  had  secured  the  very  cream  of  the 
cream  in  their  English  memberhood. 

Well,  and  the  foreigners.  One  must  make 
allowances  for  foreigners,  of  course.  If  Baron 
Burstoff,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  Crim 
Tartary,  had  formerly  been  simply  a Hebrew 
money-changer  at  Frankfort-on-thc-Maine  (the 
letters  we  used  to  have  from  him  about  the  Im- 
perial High  Dutch  lottery,  and  urging  us  forth- 
with to  invest  in  that  swindle,  and  win  a castle 
on  the  Rhine,  the  title  of  Count,  and  the  entire 
library  of  the  late  lamented  Puffendorff!);  if 
old  Professor  Stradivarius  from  Jena,  the  distin- 
guished philologist  and  translator  of  the  poems 
of  Saadi  into  the  Zummerzetzhire  dialect,  and 
the  Post-Office  London  Directory  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-two  into  Syro-Chaldaic,  was 
the  son  of  a tripe-dealer  at  Magdeburg,  and  had, 
in  early  life,  followed  the  humble  trade  of  a tai- 
lor ; and  if  that  famous  traveler,  Marcus  Rolo- 
polus,  Rli.D.,  R.G.S.,  etc.’,  etc.,  had  been  assist- 
ant-keeper of  a wild  beast  show  (traveling,  and 
occasionally  varied  by  the  beef-eater  business  out- 
side), a dealer  in  stuffecTbirds  in  the  vicinity  of 
GoodmanVfields,  and  the  proprietor  of  a sail- 
ors’ boarding-house  at  Gibraltar,  before  he  dis- 
covered the  site  of  the  lost  city  of  Alesia,  brought 
back  the  original  pleadings  of  the  Abderites  in 
the  great  lawsuit  of  the  ass’s  shadow,  and  made 
it  manifest  to  the  entire  world  that  the  wild 
Wangdoodlums  do  not  eat  human  flesh  when 
roast  hippopotamus  is  procurable ; and  that  they 
do  knock  out  their  front  teeth  to  be  the  better 
able  to  whistle  their  native  airs — if  the  savans 
and  the  illustrious  strangers  who  were  made  free 
of  the  P.,  and  nearly  threw  the  waiters  into  fits 
by  spitting  on  the  carpot  of  the  morning-room, 
were  sometimes  of  mean  extraction,  and  occa- 
sionally of  coarse  manners,  and  now  and  then 
humbugs,  the  great  principle  of  exclusiveness 
was  at  least  outwardly  vindicated.  Once  a Pil- 
grim always  a Pilgrim ; and  the  gown  and  scrip 
and  sandaled  shoon  covered  a multitude  of  sins. 

Yes:  the  Sultan  Greyfaunt  had  found  his 
proper  groove  in  life,  and  became  it  admirably. 
The  groove  was  anointed  with  the  most  deli- 
cately - scented  unguent : pom  made  divine,  at 
least.  It  was  a groove  beginning  very  high  up 
indeed  in  the  social  scale,  and  you  slid  down  it, 
as  down  that  famous  One  Tree  Hill  of  antiqui- 
ty, Avernus. 

After  a time  Edgar  left  Pomeroy’s  Hotel.  He 
did  not  complain  of  the  costliness  of  its  accom- 
modation— (I  think  a mutton-chop  costs  a guinea 
there,  and  a bottle  of  soda-water  three-and-six- 
pence,  and  I know  a one-horse  brougham  is  two 
pounds  ten  an  hour) ; but,  intending  to  reside 
permanently  in  London,  it  was,  of  course,  idle  | 
to  remain  in  a hotel.  So  Mr.  Constant,  whom 
the  sultan  deigned  to  patronize  in  the  most  be-  , 
nignant  manner,  found  for  his  illustrious  guest 
a handsome  suit  of  chambers  in  St.  James’s 
Place;  supplied  him  witjh  a Rdrfect  peafl-  of  a 
washer-woman,  who  enameled  shirts*  iced  white 
waistc<fa’s,  jfroa^2  |pock^tJh^hdkc^|cIndF3,  and  i 


turned  cravats  into  snow-flakes  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful manner;  and,  in  addition,  recommended 
him  a body-servant — a very  jewel  of  a body- 
servant — a young  man  by  the  name  of  Hummel- 
hausen,  said  to  be  a distant  relation  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  Pomeroy’s,  who  shaved,  dressed  hair, 
varnished  boots,  compounded  curious  restora- 
tives on  the  mornings  after  heavy  dinners,  found 
out  the  addresses  of  people  whom  he  had  seen 
but  once  in  his  life,  and  then  only  on  the  Ser- 
pentine’s banks,  played  on  the  guitar,  and  was 
worth  his  weight  in  gold  generally. 

Could  there  be  a more  fortunate  youth  than 
the  Sultan  Greyfaunt,  with  his  health,  his  figure, 
his  genius,  his  ready  money,  his  pearl  of  a laun- 
dress, his  jewel  of  a body-servant,  and  his  coro- 
net upon  his  card  ? His  name  was  down  at  the 
P.  He  often  dined  there.  His  election  was 
considered  certain,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Sir 
Timotlieus  O’Boy,  that  great  collector  of  musical 
instruments,  who  is  said  to  have  nine  of  Father 
Schmidt's  organs  down  at  his  place  in  Devon- 
shire, and  the  original  anvil  beaten  by  the  Har- 
monious Blacksmith  in  his  smoking-room  in 
Curzon  Street.  Some  of  the  best  houses  in  Lon-  , 
don  were  open  to  Edgar.  Some  of  the  prettiest 
faces  in  London  smiled  at  him  from  carriage 
windows.  “Oh  king!  live  forever!’’  cries  the 
Eastern  adulator.  The  Sultan  Greyfaunt  would 
have  been  but  very  slightly  incensed  with  any 
adulatory  person,  Oriental  or  otherwise,  who  in- 
formed him  that  he,  the  sultan,  was  destined  to 
live  forever. 


TWILIGHT  IN  CAMP. 

The  twilight,  like  a hooded  nun 
Comes  silent-footed  o’er  the  hills; 

The  vesper-chanting  whip-poor-wills 
Seem  glad  the  heated  day  is  done. 

Glad,  for  they  sing — yet,  in  their  song 
There  is  a sweetly  plaintive  tone, 

As  if  to  birds  there  could  be  known 
With  love  regret,  or  pain,  or  wrong. 

They  call  and  answer  from  afar; 

They  fill  the  silence  with  a name ; 
Night,  after  night  it  is  the  same, 

As  is  the  shining  of  a star. 

’Tis  thus  to  those  I love  I call 
Through  days  of  absence,  and  I hear 
By  answering  lips  my  name  made  dear — 
Or  think  I hear,  if  that  is  alL 

And  when  the  twilight  hour  is  come, 
Whate’er  of  care  the  day  has  brought, 
My  heart  grows  patient  in  the  thought 
My  name  is  called  by  those  at  home. 

Near  Petersburg,  Virginia,  July,  1864. 


LITTLE  DILVER’S  TRUDGE. 

An  April  breeze  was  stirring  the  drifts  of  bloom 
on  a Western  prairie.  Away  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  in  one  direction  soft  billows  of  grass 
and  blossom  rolled,  and  the  breeze  as  it  rustled 
among  them  caught  the  fresh  breath  of  their  fra- 
grance on  its  wings.  Just  upon  the  verge  of  the 
prairie,  nestled  like  some  great  white  bird  among 
the  tall  locusts  and  stout  black  walnuts  that  shad- 
owed its  purity,  was  a little  white-walled  cottage, 
with  a green  tracery  of  vines  about  its  windows 
and  porches,  and  a perfect  wilderness  of  gay  blos- 
soms and  emerald  verdure  in  front.  In  the  rustic 
doorway  sat  an  old  lady  with  soft  white  hair  folded 
under  the  snowiest  of  muslin  caps,  and  her  hands, 
holding  her  spectacles  between  them,  clasped  upon 
her  knee. 

A little  lower  down,  seated  upon  the  steps,  were 
four  others — two  stalwart  young  men  with  brown 
faces  and  earnest  eyes,  a young  girl,  and  a child 
with  a face  like  daybreak;  such  innocence,  and 
freshness,  and  roseate  bloom ; such  large,  wonder- 
ing, serious  eyes;  such  a little  sensitive  scarlet 
mouth;  such  gravity  just  now  upon  the  young 
features. 

“You  will  remember,  then,  Dilver,”  said  one  of 
the  young  men,  continuing  a bantering  conversa- 
tion with  the  child,  “that,  just  as  Aunt  Fanny  is 
Mr.  Forsyth’s  wife,  you  are  mine  ?” 

“Dilver  ’ll  ’member,”  said  the  child  with  the  ut- 
most seriousness,  while  the  young  girl,  blushing 
brightly  and  threatening  him  with  her  little  hand, 
exclaimed,  “ Fie,  Warren !” 

“I’ll  leave  it  to  Forsyth  if  it’s  not  the  truth,” 
said  the  young  man  roguishly,  as  he  dodged  the 
pretty  hand. 

“ If  it’s  not  true  it  is  almost,”  Forsyth  said,  light- 
ly ; and  then,  drawing  nearer  the  girl,  he  added,  in 
a low  voice,  while  his  friend  pretended  oblivious- 
ness, 

“I  wish  it  was  quite  true,  Fanny.  I wish  you 
would  be  my  wife  before  I go.  It  would  take  away 
half  the  pain  of  parting  to  know  that  I left  a wife 
behind  me,  instead  of  a pretty  girl  who  will  find 
plenty  of  beaux  to  help  her  forget  me." 

“ If  she  could  do  that  she  wouldn’t  deserve  to  be 
your  wife,”  said  the  girl,  gently,  yet  with  a tender 
sweetness  that  thrilled  her  lover’s  heart. 

“Aunt  Fanny,”  said  little  Dilver,  “if  Mr.  For- 
syth dits  sick,  or  any  body  tuts  his  arm  off  where 
he’s  doing,  shall  you  do  and  take  care  of  him,  and 
make  his  arm  drow  adin  ?” 

The  girl’s  soft  eyes  filled  wifh  tears,  and  she  gave 
a little  sob  as  she  turned  partly  away  from  the  child. 

Forsyth's  hand  covered  hers  as  it  trembled  upon 
her  lap,  and  he  whimpered,  “Be  my  wife,  Fanny, 
and  then  if*the  worst  happens  you  can  come  to  me 
exclaimed,  as  he  saw  how  her  cheek 


whitened — “ Hang  it,  how  clumsy  lam!”  And  ris- 
ing suddenly,  “Fanny,  won't  you  come  out  in  the 
grove  with  me  ? I want  to  see  if—” 

The  remainder  of  the  speech  was  lost  as  the  girl 
rose,  as  much  to  hide  her  pale  and  tearful  face,  and 
let  him  lead  her  away. 

“ What  was  it  he  wanted  to  see  ?”  questioned  the 
child,  her  lip  quivering. 

“Only  if  the  spring  weren’t  dry,”  said  Warren, 
roguishly. 

“Springs  don’t  ever  dit  dry,”  said  Dilver,  re- 
proachfully— “ not  hardly  ever.  Aunt  Fanny  told 
me  so.” 

Forsyth  and  Fanny  were  married  the  morning 
before  the  departure  of  the  two  young  men  for  the 
seat  of  the  war,  and  while  young  Forsyth  held  his 
weeping  bride  in  his  arms,  little  Dilver  clung  to 
Warren  Hastings,  and  sobbed  out  her  childish 
grief  at  his  departure. 

The  child  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  ho  of  her; 
and  when  he  had  gone  she  refused  to  be  comforted 
for  hours. 

Fanny  sat  in  her  chamber  drenched  in  tears,  or 
stole  about  the  house  with  a very'  pale  face  and  red 
eyes,  and  Dilver  hid  herself  in  the  little  recess  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  cried  her  tears  upon-her 
apron — the  very  one  that  had  been  put  on  clean  to 
bid  Warren  good-by  in. 

Whenever  young  Hastings’s  name  was  mentioned 
afterward  she  called  herself,  with  great  assumption 
of  dignity,  his  “ ’ittle  wife.” 

The  family,  much  amused,  humored  her  in  the 
fancy,  and  being  a singularly  bright  and  engaging 
little  creature,  others,  who  were  fond  of  the  child, 
found  her  small  talk  about  it  very  entertaining. 

She  was  a comical  little  imitator  too,  and  what- 
ever Fanny  said  about  Frank,  Dilver  very  gravely 
repeated  concerning  Warren. 

One  day  came  very  sad  news.  Frank  Forsyth 
had  been  wounded,  and  was  likely  to  die.  A tele- 
gram came  summoning  his  young  wife.  Mrs. 
Loring  was  very  unwilling  that  Fanny  should  go. 
She  was  old  and  timid,  and  it  seemed  to  her  a ter- 
rible thing  for  a young  creature  like  Fanny  to  ven- 
ture upon  such  a journey  alone,  for  there  was  no 
one  to  go  with  her. 

But  Fanny  was  firm  and  resolved,  and  she  went. 

The  very  day  succeeding  her  departure  came 
very  similar  news  concerning  Warren  Hastings; 
though  not  so  directly,  or  from  any  reliable  source. 
It  was  merely  a rumor,  but  chanced  to  meet  Dil- 
ver’s  ears.  The  curious  child— not  so  curious  either, 
for  children  often  adopt  such  fancies — had  taken 
upon  her  to  expect  that  whatever  happened  to  Aunt 
Fanny  was  to  happen  to  her  also;  and  ever  since 
Aunt  Fanny’s  departure  she  had  asked  constantly 
if  no  “ teledom”  had  come  for  her  from  Warren. 

Now  she  assumed  at  once  that  she  had  received 
her  telegram,  and  (like  Aunt  Fanny)  announced 
her  intention  of  going  to  “ Rashin’ton”  immediately 
to  take  care  of  him. 

The  family  smiled,  and  found  much  amusement, 
as  heretofore,  in  watching  and  listening  to  her. 

She  had  a little  red  morocco  cabas  that  some  one 
had  given  her.  This  she  “ packed”  in  very  woman- 
ly fashion,  and  with  much  anxious  consultation 
with  “dranma.” 

Her  mother — two  years  dead — had  been  Fanny’s 
sister  and  Mrs.  Loring’s  daughter. 

“ Dranma,”  with  much  prideful  enjoyment,  ad- 
vised and  was  consulted  to  the  child's  infinite  con- 
tentment, and  the  packing  was  concluded  after  the 
most  approved  fashion.  Of  course  “dranma”  and 
the  rest  thought  no  farther  till  Dilver  bade  them 
all  a very  affecting  good-by,  and  started  on  her 
journey  toward  her  sick  soldier-boy. 

At  this  point  it  was  found  necessary  to  resort  to 
moral  suasion,  and  finally  something  farther.  In 
short,  to  the  mortal  offending  of  her  dignity,  Miss 
Dilver  had  to  be  returned  to  the  house  by  force  of 
arms. 

She  was  too  proud  to  cry,  though  she  struggled 
some,  and  finally  submitted,  or  seemed  to  submit, 
to  her  fate  in  silent  state. 

She  was  a quiet  child  always,  and  nobody  missed 
her  therefore  for  some  time,  nor  suspected,  when 
they  did  not  see  her  about,  that  she  had  crept  out, 
and  was  traveling  through  the  tall  prairie  grass  as 
rapidly  as  her  small  feet  could. 

When  it  really  appeared  that  she  was  nowhere 
to  be  found  about  the  house  or  grove,  and  when 
furthermore  the  absence  of  her  little  shaker  and 
the  packed  cabas  seemed  to  indicate  that  she  had 
persisted  in  her  childish  resolve,  two  of  her  uncles 
— mere  boys  in  their  teens — went  out,  half-laugh- 
ing, half-scared,  to  scour  the  prairie  for  her. 

In  half  an  hour  or  thereabout  each  returned  to 
the  house  expecting  that,  without  doubt,  the  other 
had  found  her.  The  search  was  renewed,  Mrs.  Lor- 
ing frantically  joining  in  it. 

They  had  first  discovered  her  absence  at  five 
o’clock.  How  long  she  had  been  gone  then  it  was 
impossible  to  know  with  any  certainty — possibly  a 
full  hour.  At  sundown  they  had  not  found  her; 
and  the  boys  rode  hither  and  thither,  rousing  the 
neighbors  for  miles  to  assist  in  the  search. 

At  noon  the  next  day  nothing  had  been  heard  of 
the  child ! 

It  seemed  incredible  that  those  little  feet  could 
have  wandered  so  entirely  beyond  trace ; that  with 
so  many  scouring  the  prairie,  and  so  soon,  no  sign 
of  her  should  have  been  found.  Yet  so  it  was. 
Not  so  much  as  a little  shoe  rewarded  the  seekers ; 
not  so  much  as  a tag  tom  from  the  little  dress,  or  a 
crumpled  place  in  the  long  grass  where  she  might 
have  lain. 

The  excitement  was  intense.  The  county — a 
large  one,  and  sparsely  settled — was  alive  with  in- 
quiry for  the  lost  child.  But  the  mystery  only 
deepened. 

Meanwhile  little  Dilver,  watching  her  oppor- 
tunity, had  slipped  out  when  “dranma”  was  not 
looking,  and  keeping  close  to  the  fence  till  she  came 
to  the  tall  grass,  bad  trudged  briskly  away  without 
looking  behind  her. 

The  prairie  grass  was  in  its  rankest  luxuriance, 
and  amply  high  enough  to  shroud  her  small  dig- 
nity amidst  its  greenness.  The  prairie  was  for- 
bidden ground  to  her,  and  she  had  hithertoj  never 


attempted  it,  for  in  a general  way  the  child  was 
remarkably  obedient  It  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  not  a very  warm  day ; and  as  she  trudged 
along  picking  all  the  flowers  she  liked— she  couldn’t 
do  that  at  home — and  feasting  till  mouth  and  hands 
were  scarlet  on  the  sweet  wild  strawberries,  she  felt 
as  though  she  were  in  fairy-land,  or  would  if  she 
had  known  of  such  a place.  She  had  her  arms  full 
of  flowers,  and  she  had  taken  off  her  shaker  to  put 
berries  in  for  Warren.  By-and-by  it  began  to  get 
dark,  and  the  wee  feet  were  tired,  and  she  couldn’t 
see  any  thing  that  looked  like  “Rashin’ton”  yet. 

It  was  not  singular  that  the  boys  did  not  discov- 
er her  at  this  time ; for  the  prairie  was  wide,  and 
the  vast  space  swallowed  their  calls  like  pebbles 
cast  into  the  ocean. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  how  far  6he  was  from 
home  at  nightfall,  probably  not  more  than  half  a 
mile  at  most ; but  it  might  as  well  have  been  miles 
for  any  chance  of  seeing  her  in  the  deep  grass. 
Sitting  down  presently  to  rest,  the  pretty  eyelids 
grew  heavy,  the  pretty  head  drooped  to  a grassy 
pillow,  and  Dilver  was  asleep. 

In  a little  while  an  emigrant  train  came  along, 
and  stopped  with  the  intention  of  passing  the  night 
there.  But  some  one — probably  one  of  those  very 
men  who  were  searching  for  the  lost  child — told 
them  of  a better  camping-ground  a mile  and  a half 
or  two  miles  on.  So  they  pushed  ahead,  and  Dil- 
ver went  with  them. 

She  must  have  been  wakened  by  the  noise  about 
her,  and  bewildered,  as  children  are  apt  to  be  when 
waked  out  of  the  first  sleep,  perhaps  fancied  that 
she  was  at  home,  and  had  fallen  out  of  bed ; and  so 
clambered  back  again,  not  into  bed,  as  it  happened, 
but  into  an  emigrant’s  wagon,  loaded  miscellane- 
ously with  baskets  and  boxes,  bags  and  bundles. 
At  any  rate  that  was  where  they  found  her  the 
next  morning,  curled  away  like  a kitten  between  a 
bag  of  flour  and  a box  of  corn.  Ascertaining  by 
questioning  that  tf*s  was  probably  the  child  that 
they  were  looking  for  the  night  before,  the  emi- 
grants sent  one  of  their  nwnber  back  with  her. 

The  man  had  not  gone  far  before  Dilver  an- 
nounced a house  that  appeared  in  the  distance  as 
the  one  she  lived  in ; and  the  man  being  in  haste 
to  return  to  his  train,  which  had  started  on  al- 
ready, put  her  down  at  a little  distance  from  the 
house  and  rode  away. 

It  was  still  very  early;  and  as  the  child,  glad 
enough  to  get  away  from  strangers  and  go  home, 
but  somewhat  abashed  and  afraid  of  the  reception 
she  might  get,  timidly  approached  the  house,  she 
saw  that  there  were  no  flowers  in  the  yard,  and  no 
trees  either;  and  besides  that  there  was  a great  dog 
before  the  gate,  and  he  growled  and  showed  such 
sharp  teeth  that  Dilver,  very  much  frightened,  turn- 
ed and  ran  away  again. 

Fortunately  the  emigrants  had  given  her  her 
breakfast,  and  one  of  the  children  had  put  some 
crackers  in  her  pocket ; so  she  wasn’t  hungry,  but 
she  was  cold  and  wet  from  running  through  the 
dew-drenched  grass,  and  she  began  to  feel  very 
miserable  and  home-sick,  and  she  was  so  little  she 
couldn’t  see  over  the  top  of  the  tall  verdure  about 
her,  and  she  got  wetter  at  every  step,  and  she 
didn’t  believe  “ Rashin’ton”  was  anywhere,  and  she 
“ wanted  dranma;”  and  then  she  began  to  cry,  but 
not  loudly,  for  the  sound  of  her  own  voice  frighten- 
ed her  out  there  all  alone,  and  she  was  afraid  the 
big  dog  would  hear  her  too. 

It  was  a terribly  long  time  to  her  since  she  had 
seen  dranma  and  uncles  Phil  and  Wat.  But  by- 
and-by,  as  the  sun  came  high  in  the  heavens  and 
dried  the  grass,  and  dried  her  wit  clothes,  and 
warmed  her,  she  stopped  crying  and  trudged  on 
again,  farther  and  farther  away  from  home;  but 
she  didn’t  know  that. 

Warren  Hastings,  instead  of  being  wounded,  was 
on  his  way  home  on  a recruiting  expedition.  From 
the  nearest  station,  some  twenty  miles  away,  he 
was  coming  on  horseback  across  the  prairie,  when 
his  horse  suddenly  shied  so  violently  at  something 
in  the  grass  as  to  almost  throw  him  from  the  saddle. 

Curious  to  see  what  could  have  so  startled  the 
animal,  Warren  urged  him  again  toward  the  same 
spot.  The  next  instant,  with  an  exclamation  of 
alarm,  he  was  off  his  horse  and  kneeling  in  the 
grass  beside  litile  Dilver  Loring. 

She  was  not  dead  as  he  had  thought  at  first,  but 
was  sleeping  with  the  tears  yet  glittering  on  her 
long  eyelashes,  and  a grieved  expression  about  the 
little  mouth. 

“ The  small  sprite ! How  could  she  have  got 
here  ?”  muttered  the  young  man,  looking  about  him 
with  a bewildered  air ; and  then  lifting  her  in  his 
arms,  he  spoke,  gently,  “ Dilver,  child,  what  are 
you  doing  away  off  here  ?” 

The  curling  lashes  flashed  upward,  and  the  child’s 
large,  serious  eyes  looked  at  him  strangely. 

“ Has  I dot  to  Rashin’ton  ?”  she  asked,  simply, 
and  then  too  weary  and  worn  for  talk,  she  nestled 
down  in  his  arms  and  shut  her  eyes  again. 

Sorely  puzzled,  the  young  man  remounted  his 
horse,  and  rode  on  with  the  little  creature  asleep  on 
his  shoulder.  Mrs.  Loring  saw  him  long  before  he 
reached  the  house,  and  seeming  to  know,  though 
she  could  not  see,  what  he  carried  in  his  arms,  she 
rose  from  the  couch  upon  which  grief  and  the  shock 
had  prostrated  her,  and  ran  out  and  met  him  some 
distance  away. 

“ God  bless  you,  young  man !”  she  cried,  “ I 
thought  I should  never  see  my  darling  again  1”  and 
she  sank  down  sobbing  in  the  grass. 

His  first  leisure  Warren  Hastings  devoted  to 
elaborately  explaining  to  that  small  Dilver  that 
“Rashin’ton”  was  not  to  be  reached  on  foot,  and 
that,  moreover,  such  little  four-year-oldism  as  she 
was  could  not  go  there  alone. 

He  furthermore  informed  her  that  that  little  talk 
about  being  his  wife  was  only  a nice  joke  between 
themselves;  but  that  if  they  both  lived,  and  she 
liked  him  enough  when  she  got  older,  she  should  be 
in  very  truth  his  little  wife. 

Frank  Forsyth  did  not  die:  he  came  home  in 
time  with  Fanny,  but  it  was  to  stay ; for  he  had  lost 
an  arm,  and  all  Fanny ]s  jqvinp  pare,  he  gravely  told 
pitiful  lifile  Dilver,  could"  never  “make  it  drow 
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“ SUNSHINE.” 

“Sunshine !”  I love  darkness  best; 
Day  is  hard  and  darkness  tender: 
Darkness  soothes  the  aching  breast; 
Day  but  mocks  it  with  his  Splendor. 
Wherefore  bid  me  sing  of  light? 

Me,  the  mournful  child  of  Night 

Ah ! my  hand  upon  the  string 
Wanders  vainly  preluding. 

Echoes  of  the  tropic  wake! 

Lavish  bloom  and  languid  grove, 
Sharp-cut  mountain,  dreamy  lake, 
Glorious  nature,  glowing  love! 
Would  that  I could  catch  a ray 
For  my  heart  and  for  my  lay. 

Never  here! — -This  pallid  sky 
Makes  the  very  soul  to  shiver. 

To  my  brown  South  let  me  fly. 

Let  me  feel  once  more  its  fever; 

Let  me  bury  there  my  pain, 

Live  and  love  and  sing  again. 


GEN.  SHERMAN’S  CAMPAIGN. 

We  give  on  pages  556  and  557  illustrations  of 
General  Sherman’s  campaign  in  front  of  Atlanta. 
The  sketch  on  page  556  represents  a portion  of  the 
Battle  of  Ezra’s  Church,  fought  July  28.  Gen- 
eral Logan,  after  M'Pherson’s  death,  assumed 
temporary  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 
This  army  was,  after  the  battle  of  the  22d,  trans- 
ferred from  its  position  on  the  cast  side  of  Atlanta 
to  the  extreme  right  of  our  army  on  the  west  side, 
threatening  the  Macon  Road.  The  movement  was 
the  most  rapid  of  a campaign  which,  for  the.  expedi- 
tious movements  of  troops  over  vast  distances,  will 
be  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  war.  The  Fif- 
teenth (Logan’s  own)  Corps  had  hardly  got  in  po- 
sition on  the  right  before  it  vr  o attacked  by  20,000 
of  the  enemy  under  General  Stewart.  The  bat- 
tle, commencing  shortly  after  one  o’clock,  contin- 
ued with  exceeding  fierceness  until  nearly  dark.  At 
the  first  onset  our  men  had  no  shelter  of  any  kind, 
but  their  keen  appreciation  of  a breast-work  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  before  the  fight  ended  a rail- 
work  affording  considerable  shelter  had  been  con- 
structed. The  battle  was  fought  entirely  by  the 
Fifteenth  Corps,  and  the  loss  sustained  by  them  is 
probably  the  slightest  that  is  known — 51  killed  and 
476  wounded.  Over  700  rebel  dead  were  buried  by 
our  men,  and  the  reports  from  tlie  rebels  acknowl- 
edge a loss  of  over  5000  men.  Among  the  rebel 
wounded  were  Generals  Loring,  Stewart,  S.  D. 
Lee,  Brown,  and  Gibson. 

The  sketch  gives  especially  that  part  of  the  bat- 
tle in  which  Wood’s  division  was  engaged,  on  the 
left,  near  the  church.  Harrow  held  the  centre, 
and  Morgan  L.  Smith  the  right.  After  the  as- 
sault on  Wood  had  thus  signally  failed  an  attack 
was  made  on  Smith  with  some  success.  Smith 
was  nearly  flanked,  and  several  of  his  batteries 
were  captured;  but  none  of  these  were  taken  olf 
the  field  except  two  howitzers,  nor  was  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  the  rebels.  At  three  o’clock 
Wood  reinforced  Smith,  and  the  line  of  works 
taken  by  the  rebels  was  recaptured.  The  scene 
from  General  Sherman’s  stand-point  was  one  of 
exceeding  grandeur.  The  lines  were  so  close  to- 
gether that  they  seemed  to  be  only  separated  by 
the  work  for  which  they  were  battling. 

On  page  557  we  give  a picture  of  Ezra’s  Church  ; 
itself.  On  the  same  page  is  another  sketch  con-  1 
nected  with  this  battle,  giving  a view  of  Dead  ; 
Brook,  the  scene  of  a por'ion  of  the  engagement. 
A third  sketch  represents  General  Sherman’s  head- 
quarters near  Decatur,  July  19,  before  the  battles 
of  the  20th,  22d,  and  28th.  These  quarters  were 
at  the  same  time  used  by  Dr.  Shippen,  surgeon  of 
Hascall’s  division,  Twenty-third  Corps,  for  the 
purposes  of  a hospital. 


PARIS  FASHIONS  FOR  AUGUST. 

The  engraving  on  page  657  gives  the  Paris  fash- 
ions for  the  month  of  August.  Although  easy  of 
wear,  these  light  costumes  are  not  without  their 
peculiar  complications ; and,  to  be  altogether  grace- 
ful, require  care  in  tlie  selection  and  arrangement 
of  the  colors  for  ornament.  In  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary disposition  to  patronize  foulards,  alpacas,  and 
bareges,  great  favor  is  being  bestowed  upon  white 
muslin  dresses  of  the  first  quality,  trimmed  fantas- 
tically with  strips  of  silk  disposed  in  all  directions, 
according  to  the  caprices  of  the  modiste.  Indeed, 
light  dresses  generally,  ornamented  with  silk  strips 
attached  as  just  mentioned,  or  with  very  small  passe- 
menterie trimmings,  enjoy  a vogue  altogether  un- 
disputed, and  really  merit  the  patronage  they  meet 
with  even  in  the  highest  quarters. 

The  head-dresses  and  bonnets  worn  at  this  sea- 
son are  extremely  varied  in  style  and  shape.  The 
chapeau  Windsor  in  Tuscan  (shown  in  one  of  our 
illustrations)  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  of  the 
round  description;  but  the  legitimate  bonnet  in 
white  tulle — small,  round,  and  with  or  without 
bavolet — completes,  a,  ravir,  the  white  muslin  cos- 
tume just  alluded  to.  The  bavolet  is  usually  re- 
placed by  a bow  in  tulle  or  by  a garland  of  small 
flowers  gracefully  arranged. 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Fig.  1.  Walking  Dress Robe  and  paletot  of  gray  fou- 

lard, with  three  rows  of  dark  violet  silk  and  passementerie 
trimming  on  the  skirt;  round  the  edge  o'  the  paletot, 
across  the  shoulders,  and  on  the  cuffs,  a single  row  of 
similar  trimming  Is  adapted  with  a most  pleasing  effect 
The  small  round  chapeau  is  in  white  tulle  bouillonn6,  the 
bavolet  being  replaced  by  a large  tulle  bow;  orange  bow 
and  ribbons. 

Fig.  2.  Evening  Dress.— Very  pale  yellow  alpaca  robe, 
ornamented  with  silk  embroidery  in  several  shades  of 
velvet  The  skirt  especially  presents  a very  pretty  and 
novel  appearance,  and  the  dress  is  completed  by  the  Mol- 
davian vest  and  the  muslin  chemisette,  of  which  only  a 
small  portion  is  seen  above  the  black  silk  plastron  edged 
with  violet.  The  head-dress  is  the  coiffure  Catalane,  in 
Ycleudeunes  lace,  wjth  black  and  violet  velvet  bow  in 


Fig.  3.  Walking  Dress  for  a Young  Lady.— Light  stone- 
colored  toilet,  the  paletot  and  robe  being  of  uniform  color, 
but  trimmed  with  pink  silk  ornaments  soutachOs.  The 
paletot  is  relatively  more  abundantly  decorated  than  the 
skirt.  Tuscan  chapeau  Windsor,  almost  covered  with 
eagles'  feathers  and  white  feathers,  the  latter  placed  in 
front. 


INTERESTING  ITEMS. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  had  some  very  curious 
notions  about  bees.  They  imagined  that  they  were  some- 
times originated  from  the  putrid  carcasses  of  animals, 
especially  lions ; that  the  kings  (as  they  called  them)  were 
produced  from  the  brain,  as  being  the  nobler  part,  nnd 
the  remainder  of  the  swarm — the  profanum  valgus — from 
the  flesh.  Virgil  actually  gives  a receipt  for  making  a 
swarm  out  of  a dead  ox. 

Another  absurd  fancy  was  that  bees  were  generated  in 
the  blossoms  and  among  the  leaves  of  particular  plants, 
the  olive  being  one— a more  refined  notion  than  the  other, 
certainly— and  that  the  baby -bees  were  from  thence  col- 
lected by  the  old  ones. 

A still  more  wonderful  story,  if  possible,  is  told  us  by 
Lucius  Columella,  In  his  agricultural  work  entitled  “Do 
re  Rustici, ’’  written  somewhere  about  the  year  a.d.  40. 
He  gravely  informs  ns  that  bees  which  have  been  killed 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  their  honey  may  be  advan- 
tageously kept  till  spring,  nnd  then  placed  in  the  sun 
among  pounded  fig-tree  ashes,  when  they  will  come  to 
life  again  1 This  is  vitality,  and  no  mistake. 

Tnr  New  York  theatres  may  now  look  out  and  secure 
for  their  audiences  a new  wonder.  An  optician  in  Paris 
has  succeeded  in  producing  the  effect  of  zigzag  lightning 
on  the  stage,  with  its  peculiar  blue  color,  by  means  of  a 
concave  mirror,  in  the  process  of  which  are  the  t wo  carbon 
poles  of  a powerful  battery  nearly  in  contact.  When  the 
mirror  is  rapidly  moved  by  the  hand,  and  the  poles  touch 
for  a brief  interval,  n dazzling  beam  of  light  is  thrown 
across  the  stage  precisely  like  a flash  of  lightning.  He  has 
also  succeeded  in  producing  a rainbow,  by  means  of  on 
electric  spectrum,  which  is  used  with  effect  in  the  opera  of 
Moses. 

The  Roman  female  corpses  were  painted.  So  are  the 
corpses  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Polynesian  Islands  and 
of  New  Zealand.  When  a New  Zealand  chieftain  dies, 
says  Mr.  Polack,  the  relatives  nnd  friends  ent  themselves 
with  muscle-shells  and  let  blood  profusely,  because  they 
believe  that  ghosts,  and  especially  royal  ghosts,  are  ex- 
ceedingly partial  to  this  beverage.  The  head  is  adorned 
with  the  most  valued  feathers  of  the  albatros.  The  hair 
is  anointed  with  shark  oil,  and  tied  at  the  crown  with  a 
ribbon  of  to  pa.  Tlie  lobes  of  the  ears  are  ornamented 
with  bunches  of  white  down  from  the  sea-fowl's  breast, 
and  the  cheeks  are  embellished  with  red-ochre.  The  brow 
is  encircled  with  a garland  of  pink  and  white  flowers  of 
kaikatoa.  Mats,  wove  of  the  silken  flax,  arc  thrown 
around  the  body,  which  is  placed  upright.  Skulls  of  ene- 
mies slain  in  battle  are  ranged  at  its  feet.  The  relics  of 
ancestors,  dug  up  for  the  occasion,  are  placed  on  platforms 
at  its  head.  A number  of  slaves  arc  slaughtered  to  keep 
the  chieftain  company,  nis  wives  and  concubines  drown 
themselves,  that  they  also  may  be  of  the  party.  The  body 
lies  In  state  three  or  four  days.  The  priests  flourish  round 
it,  with  wisps  of  flax,  to  keep  off  the  devil  nnd  all  his  an- 
gels. The  pihe,  or  funeral  song,  is  then  chanted,  which 
we  take  to  ho  the  Old  Hundredth  of  the  New  Zealanders, 
very  much  resembling  the  nrmio,  or  funeral  song  of  the 
Romans.  At  last  the  body  Is  buried  with  the  favorite 
mats,  muskets,  trinkets,  etc.,  of  the  deceased. 

The  language  of  the  eye  is  very  hard  to  counterfeit. 
You  can  read  in  the  eyes  of  your  companion,  while  you 
talk,  whether  your  argument  hits  him,  though  his  tongue 
will  not  confess  it.  A man  comes  away  from  a company; 
he  lias  heard  no  important  remark,  but  if  in  sympathy 
with  the  society,  he  is  cognizant  of  such  a stream  of  life  ns 
has  been  flowing  to  him  through  the  eye.  There  are  eyes 
which  give  no  more  admission  into  them  than  blueberries; 
others  are  liquid,  and  deep  wells  that  men  might  fall  into; 
and  others  are  oppressive  and  devouring,  and  take  too 
much  notice.  There  are  asking  eyes  and  asserting  eyes, 
eyes  full  of  faith— some  of  good  and  some  of  sinister  omen. 

M.  Danoel,  In  a paper  read  to  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences,  has  directed  attention  to  the  importance  of  water 
as  a cause  of  obesity,  lie  narrated  two  experiments— one 
on  a lean  horse,  from  whose  diet  per  day  3 pounds  of  onts 
were  subtracted,  while  it  was  provided  with  abundance 
of  .water,  into  which  a pound  of  bran  was  put.  In  the 
course  of  twenty-seven  days  it  increased  about  36  pounds 
in  weight.  In  the  Rnme  regiment  an  exceedingly  fat  mare, 
that  could  hardly  carry  its  rider,  was  reduced  from  an  al- 
lowance of  sixty  litres  of  water  per  day  to  fifteen,  and 
speedily  lost  its  obesity,  resuming  its  former  vigor. 

Tmt  spire  of  Strasbourg  Cathedral  had  hitherto  secured 
to  France  the  distinction  of  possessing  the  loftiest  structure 
among  church  belfries  known  in  Europe ; but  that  proud 
pinnacle  is  destined  to  be  overtopped  by  the  tower  in  pro- 
cess of  erection  at  St.  Stephen’ s Minster,  in  Vienna.  Hith- 
erto the  Austrian  spire  had  only  reached  an  altitude  of  433 
feet,  while  the  Alsatian  steeple  measured  443  in  height  ; 
an  addition  of  15  feet  to  its  rival  on  the  Danube  put?  au 
end  to  the  boast  nnd  glory  of  the  Rhine— the  state  of  the 
poll  being  now,  Strasbourg  443,  Vienna  454,  majority  for 
Vienna  5 feet  with  a few  inches.  France,  however^  has 
got  Mont  Blanc. 

A format.,  but  most  essential  rule  makes  letters  once 
posted  the  property  of  the  Postmaster-General  until  they 
are  delivered  as  addressed,  and  they  must  not  bo  given  up 
to  the  writers  on  any  pretense  whatever.  One  or  two  re- 
quests of  this  kind  related  to  us,  we  are  not  likely  soon  to 
forget.  On  one  occasion  a commercial  traveler  called  at 
an  office  nnd  expressed  a fear  that  he  had  inclosed  two 
letters  in  wrong  envelopes,  the  addresses  of  which  he  fur- 
nished. It  appeared,  from  the  account  which  he  reluctant- 
ly gave,  after  the  refusal  to  grant  his  request,  that  his  po- 
sition and  prospects  depended  upon  his  getting  Ids  letters, 
and  correcting  the  mistakes,  inasmuch  as  they  revealed 

Sian?  which  he  had  adopted  to  serve  two  mercantile  houses 
l the  same  line  of  business,  whose  interests  clashed  at 
every  point.  . . . Another  case  occurred  in  which  a fast 
young  gentleman  confessed  to  carrying  on  a confidential 
correspondence  with  two  young  ladies  at  the  same  time, 
and  that  he  had,  or  feared  he  had,  crossed  two  letters 
which  he  had  written  at  the  same  sitting.  . . . Writing 
of  this,  we  are  reminded  of  a case  in  which  a country  post- 
master had  a letter  put  into  his  hand  through  the  office- 
window,  together  with  the  following  message,  delivered 
with  great  emphasis:  “Here’s  a letter;  she  wants  it  to 
go  along  as  fast  as  it  can,  'cause  there's  a feller  wants  to 
have  her  here  ; and  she’s  courted  by  another  feller  that’s 
not  here,  and  she  wants  to  know  whether  he  is  going  to 
have  her  or  not." 

A difficulty  between  an  actor  and  his  manager  gave 
rise  to  an  odd  scene  the  other  night  nt  the  Thdfitre  dcs 
Arts,  at  Rouen.  During  the  performance  of  “Nos  AI- 
H6os,"  M.  Delacrofec,  who  was  playing  the  chief  rAIe,  sud- 
denly paused  in  his  part  and  said,  “Gentlemen,  allow 
me  to  intermpt  myself  an  Instant,  and  tell  yon  something. 

I have  just  been  dismissed  by  M.  Briet.  Now,  I depend 
on  my  engagement  for  my  bread,  and  as  I have  not  de- 
served this  treatment  I appeal  to  you.  The  director  lias 
in  this  case  looked  more  to  himself  than  the  public.  This 
will  never  do.  If  you  agree  with  me,  be  good  enough  to  , 
applaud  me;  those  who  are  of  a different  opinion  can 
hiss."  (Applause.)  “Thank  you."  And  he  went  on  with  j 
his  part  of  the  haughty  baron. 

The  following  singular  event  occurred  just  after  Grant’s 
severe  battles  north  of  the  James.  A sergeant  had  been 
engaged  placing  upon  a number  of  head-hoards  the  names 
of  members  of  his  regiment  who  had  been  killed  in  tlie 
late  fight.  There  was  one  board  in  excess,  and  in  a sport- 
ive vein  he  placed  with  a lead-pencil  his  own  name  upon 
it,  nnd  the  date  of  his  demise,  June  20,  ns  his  term  of 
service  had  then  expired  nnd  he  was  about  to  leave  for 
home.  A dny  or  two  nfter,  while  bidding  his  companions 
farewell,  he  was  struck  in  the  breast  by  a 20-pounder  Par- 
rot nnd  instantly  killed.  The  very  head-board  he  had 
unthinkingly  inscribed  with  his  own  name  was  placed 
over  his  grave,  which,  with  date,  correctly  marks  his  rest- 
ing-place. 


A Dieppe  paper  informs  us  that  an  Kngllsh-bullt  yacht, 
the  Pearl,  now  belonging  to  a French  gentleman,  lias  come 
into  that  port,  and  Is  amnslng  the  sen-side  visitors  by  ex- 
hibiting a number  of  relics  from  the  Alabama,  picked  up 
after  the  action,  of  which  the  Pearl  was  in  part  also  a 
spectator.  Among  these  objects  saved  is  a curious  note- 
book, belonging  to  one  of  the  seamen,  and  containing, 
doubtless  for  his  own  interests  in  the  way  of  prize-money, 
a complete  list  of  all  the  vessels  destroyed  or  captured  by 
the  Alabama.  The  list  begins  on  the  5th  of  September, 
1862,  and  closes  on  the  27th  of  April,  1864 ; and,  curious- 
ly enough,  enumerates  just  sixty -five  captures,  answering 
to  the  number  of  Captain  Semmes’s  chronometers.  Seven 
veseels  are  named  as  ransomed,  forty-seven  as  burned,  and 
ten  as  sold ; and  the  work  of  destruction  is  estimated  at 
from  eight  to  ten  millions  of  dollars. 


THE  LITTLE  HERO. 

“ Here’s  news  for  ye,  Jake,  and  work  to  do!” 
said  a tall,  rough-looking  fellow,  who  had  ridden  up 
a moment  before,  and  throwing  himself  from  his 
horse  came  up  the  walk  to  where  Jake  Rennan  sat 
cleaning  a shot-gun.  Jake  looked  up  lazily. 

“ Wa’al,  what  is  it  now  ?” 

‘ 1 The  Colonel’s  got  positive  news  that  that  domed 
courier  ’ll  pass  this  way  some  time  to-night.  It’s 
most  likely  "bell  come  by  Rocky  Run ; but  lie  may 
come  t’other  way,  so  you’re  to  watch  and  stop  him 
ef  you  kin  afore  he  gets  to  the  Forks.  Take  a couple 
of  men  with  you,  more  ef  you  kin,  and  make  it  sure 
this  time.  Ef  he  carries  the  news  the  Colonel  thinks 
he  does,  it'll  be  worth  money  to  you  to  take  him.” 

“All  right!  Ef  he  comes  my  way  he’s  hooked 
for  the  Colonel's  quarters,  you  may  ho  sure  o'  that.” 

A bright-looking  boy  of  some  ten  years  was  sit- 
ting near  hy,  hacking  at  a hit  of  pine  with  a rusty 
jack-knife.  The  new-comer  looked  at  him  curious- 
ly. “ That’s  not  your  boy,  Jake  ?” 

Jake  laughed.  “ I reckon  not,  I liain't  a Yankee 
myself.” 

“And  the  boy  is.  I kin  see  that  stickin’  ont 
plainer’n  the  nose  on  yerface.”  “ Yes,  nnd  he’s  got 
more  grit  ’n  most  of  ’em.  Ef  he  hadn’t  he’d  a never 
been  vere.  He  lwlonged  to  one  o’  them  fellers  we 
surprised  down  at  the  Run.  His  father  was  took 
prisoner  and  sent  off  to  Richmond,  and  some  of  us 
goin’next  day  by  where  the  campin’  place  had  been, 
we  found  this  yer  boy  pretty  bad  wounded  too ; but 
he  would  git  well,  and  so  wc  let  him,  and  yere  he  is 
on  our  hands,  as  desperit  a Yankee  as  you’ll  find.  I 
kind  o’  like  him  though.” 

“ Gritty,  eh  ?"  said  the  man,  stepping  toward  the 
boy.  “ See  yere.  hubby,  jest  you  say  Ilurrnli  for  Jeff 
Davis,  or  I’ll  put  this  through  ye’ quicker  ’n  light- 
nin’ !”  flashing  his  sword  in  the  hoy’s  face. 

The  little  fellow  was  standing  up  hy  this  time, 
and  his  cheeks  were  flushing.  He  looked  at  the 
man  an  instant,  perhaps  he  saw  that  he  was  only 
trying  to  frighten  him.  Taking  off  his  ragged  hat, 
he  swung  it  over  his  head, 

“ Hurrah  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes !"  lie  said,  in 
a low  voice,  but  firmly. 

The  man’s  face  darkened.  He  looked  as  though 
he  were  going  to  strike  him,  but  Rennan  interposed. 

“ Don't  bother  the  boy;  run  away,  Will.” 

The  other  man  laughed.  “I  wasn't  goin’  to 
touch  him,”  he  said,  and  went  down  the  walk,  Jake 
following  him,  and  standing  some  moments  to  talk 
with  him  beyond  the  boy’§  hearing. 

But  Will  had  heard  enough.  Some  poor  fellow 
was  to  be  waylaid  that  night  and  shot,  for  his  dis- 
patches. The  boy,  young  as  he  was,  had  had  already 
experience  in  life  beyond  his  years.  His  father  had 
been  living  South  at  the  time  when  the  war  broke 
out,  and  of  a family  of  six  his  father  and  he  had 
alone  escaped  alive  from  the  persecution  which  raged 
round  eve»y  Union  man.  Three  brothers  he  had 
seen  slain,  and  his  mother  had  died  of  grief.  He 
had  refused  to  leave  his  father,  and  now  here  lie  was. 
He  knew  what  these  men  meant  when  they  talked 
about  waylaying  a courier.  “If  I wasn't  such  a 
little  boy,”  he  thought,  sadly,  “I  could  do  some- 
thing : I wonder  if  I couldn’t  any  way.  The  man 
said  some  time  to-night,  and  I know  where  the  Forks 
are.  They’d  kill  me  though,  if  they  caught  me  at 
it.”  He  wandered  about,  thinking  it  over,  anxious 
and  unhappy  all  day. 

When  night  came  lie  complained  of  a headache, 
and  made  it  an  excuse  to  go  to  bed  early.  Once 
in  the  little  room  where  he  slept  he  raised  the  win-  ; 
dow  softly,  and  clambering  out  over  a roof  below,  ; 
he  started  off  as  fast  as  he  could  go  in  the  direction 
of  the  Forks. 

They  were  all  too  busy  getting  Jake  ready  to 
miss  him : but  he  feared  lest  they  should  discover 
liis  absence,  and  suspect  where  he  had  gone.  His 
heart  beat  fast  as  he  flew  along  the  road,  and  he 
imagined  in  every  sound  that  he  heard  Jake  upon 
his  track. 

He  reached  the  Forks,  however,  safely.  Beyond 
this  point  the  road— rough  and  scarcely  more  than 
a bridle-path  before — dwindled  and  diverged  into 
various  nearly  undistinguishable  ways. 

It  would  not  answer  for  him  to  remain  here,  but 
where  to  wait  beyond  ? By  which  of  these  scarce- 
ly perceptible  ways  would  the  expected  courier 
come  ? 

Fortunately,  about  half  a mile  on  the  woods  were 
more  open  and  the  growth  low.  There  was  a high, 
bright  moon.  “ If  only  Jako  will  stay  at  the  Forks 
and  watch,”  thought  the  boy,  as  he  ran  again  to- 
ward the  more  open  ground.  That  reached,  he 
climbed  a tree,  and  began  his  watch,  listening  at 
the  same  time  for  Jake  and  his  men. 

Not  a very  easy  watch  you  may  imagine  that 
— every  young  sense  on  the  alert,  and  so  many 
shadows  among  the  scattering  trees  to  delude  his 
eye. 

Suddenly  he  heard  the  tramp  of  a horse,  and  al- 
most instantly  saw  him — it  must  be  he,  he  thought 
— a man  alone  on  horseback,  and  riding  at  that 
pace. 

Almost  in  the  same  moment  he  imagined  he 
heard  some  one  approaching  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  courier,  if  it  were  he,  was  riding  un- 
suspiciously  on,  trusting  perhaps  to  the  speed  of 
the  animal  he  rode  to  take  him  past  any  danger 
that  lurked. 

Will  was  coming  down  from  his  perch  as  quick- 
ly as  possible.  He  was  quite  sure  that  Jake  and 
his  men  were  waiting  not  far  away ; the  courier 


was  riding  on  unconscious  of  it — passing  directlv 
under  the  tree  in  which  the  boy  was,  when,  calcu- 
lating the  distance  with  an  accuracy  born  of  tlie 
emergency,  Will  swung  himself  lightly  down,  and 
— strange  and  providential  happening — landed  upon 
the  very  back  of  the  animal  the  courier  rode.  The 
horse  plunged  a little ; the  man,  too  accustomed  to 
danger  of  all  kinds — for  these  couriers  are  a very 
brave  and  tried  set  of  men — to  lose  his  presence  of 
mind  made  no  sound. 

“Turn  back  quickly,”  whispered  the  boy; 
“there’s  danger  ahead!” 

The  man  did  not  hesitate  a single  instant.  With 
an  instinct  sharpened  by  long  experience  ho  recog- 
nized the  warning  as  worthy  of  notice,  strangely  as 
it  had  come,  and  wheeling  his  horse  suddenly  to  the 
right,  he  rode  at  top-speed  to  a thicker  portion  of 
the  wood,  and,  skirting  along  it,  soon  distanced 
Jake  and  his  men,  though  they  followed  him.  Upon 
discovering  his  change  of  route  several  shots  were 
fired  after  him,  but  ineffectually,  and  he  eventual- 
ly reached  his  destination,  bearing  the  boy  with 
him. 

Will  became  the  hero  of  the  hour. 

News  came  soon  after  of  the  death  of  his  father 
in  prison,  and  the  boy  was  left  the  sole  survivor  of 
his  family. 

He  begged  to  stay  with  the  army,  and  the  regi- 
ment into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen  at  first  were 
too  fond  and  proud  of  him  to  send  him  away.  So 
he  staid  as  drummer-boy. 


GARIBALDI’S  WIFE. 

Tiie  care  of  a wife  and  family  seemed  wholly  in- 
compatible with  the  circumstances  surrounding  a 
man  like  Garibaldi,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  liberty — of  fighting  in  behalf  of  all  op- 
pressed peoples — however  successful  he  might  be 
in  his  efforts,  he  would  never  have  the  leisure  that 
was  required  in  the. father  of  n family.  Fate,  how- 
ever, decided  otherwise. 

Finding  himself  completely  isolated,  and  stand- 
ing alone  in  the  world,  from  losing  all  his  friends, 
who  were  drowned  at  the  wreck  of  the  Rio  rarde. 
he  was  one  day,  while  on  the  lake  of  Santa  Cath- 
arina,  sitting  in  the  cabin  of  the  sloop  Itaparika, 
and  looking  toward  the  shore,  when  suddenly  he 
saw,  at  a farm-house  situated  on  the  neighboring 
hill  of  La  Barra,  three  or  four^jirls  busily  engaged 
in  domestic  duties.  They  were  all  remarkable  for 
beauty ; but  one  in  particular  arrested  his  attention 
for  her  uncommon  graco  and  loveliness. 

He  was  still  watching  them  when  he  received  an 
order  to  go  on  shore.  Immediately  on  landing  ne 
directed  his  steps  to  the  house.  He  was  admitted 
by  the  owner,  whom  he  happened  to  know  slightly, 
having  met  him  once  before. 

The  impulse  which  had  prompted  him  to  go  to 
the  house  was  to  address  the  girl  whom  he  had  go 
admired.  On  seeing  her  he  immediately  besought 
her  to  become  liis  wife.  The  girl,  it  seems,  con- 
ceived an  affection  as  warm  and  as  sudden  as  he  had 
felt  for  her ; and  after  the  lapse  of  a few  short  days 
they  were  man  and  wife. 

The  surname  of  this  lovely  Brazilian  girl  of  the 
province  of  Santa  Catharina,  who  became,  under 
such  peculiarly  romantic  circumstances,  the  wife 
of  Garibaldi,  has  never  been  revealed.  In  all  the 
biographies  of  our  hero  sjie  is  alone  mentioned  by 
her  Christian  name  of  Anita. 

She  seems  to  have  been  a brunette  of  a rich, 
warm  complexion,  with  black  and  piercing  eyes ; 
of  a beautiftillv  rounded  figure;  and  a sort  of  queen- 
ly majesty  of  deportment;  active,  daring,  high- 
spirited,  and  in  every  respect  worthy  of  being  the 
companion  for  life  of  such  a man  as  Garibaldi. 

Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  her  courage. 

Scarcely  had  she  been  married  to  our  hero,  and 
had  gone  to  sea  with  him,  than  they  were  threat- 
ened with  an  attack  by  the  enemy,  who  were  far 
superior  to  them  in  numbers.  Garibaldi  wanted 
Anita  to  land,  but  she  steadily  refused  to  accede  to 
his  request,  and,  as  from  the  liottom  of  his  heart  lie 
admired  her  courage  and  was  proud  of  it,  he  did 
not  urge  his  point,  but  allowed  her  to  do  as  she 
pleased. 

Not  only  did  Anita  remain  on  board  the  vessel, 
but  she  staid  on  deck  during  the  whole  of  the  en- 
gagement, and  even  took  a part  in  it,  inspiriting 
the  crew  to  acts  of  desperate  courage  by  her  own 
example.  Snatching  a carbine  from  the  hands  of 
a man  who  had  been  shot  down  dead  at  her  feet, 
she  kept  up  a repeated  fire  on  the  enemy. 

During  the  engagement,  which  lasted  five  hours, 
Garibaldi,  as  he  says  himself,  experienced  the  great- 
est shock  he  ever  felt  in  his  life. 

Anita,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  standing  on  the 
deck  and  flourishing  a sabre,  was  inspiriting  the 
men  to  deeds  of  valor  when  she  was  knocked  down 
by  the  wind  of  a cannon-ball  that  had  killed  two 
men  standing  close  by  her  side.  Garibaldi  wn 
springing  forward  to  her,  thinking  that  he  woul 
find  her  a corpse,  when  she  rose  to  her  feet,  covered 
with  the  blood  of  the  men  who  had  fallen  close  to 
her,  but  quite  unhurt. 

Garibaldi  begged  her  to  go  below  and  remain 
there  until  the  action  was  over. 

“ I will  go  below,”  was  her  reply,  “ but  only  to 
drive  out  the  cowards  who  are  skulking  there;” 
for  only  a few  seconds  before  she  had  seen  three 
men  leave  the  deck  and  hurry  rapidly  down  the 
hatchway,  so  as  to  get  out  of  danger  of  the  storm 
of  bullets  that  was  sweeping  the  deck.  And  going 
below  she  immediately  after  reappeared,  driving  be- 
fore her  the  three  men,  overcome  with  shame  that 
they  should  have  been  surpassed  in  courage  by  a 
woman. 

Garibaldi  himself  has  said  that  Anita,  whose 
heart  beat  as  much  as  his  own  for  the  cause  of  the 
people,  took  part  in  fights  as  an  “amusement."  and 
“ as  a simple  variation  to  the  general  monotony  o! 
camp  life.” 

At  the  battle  fought  at  a place  called  Coritibani 
she  could  not  content  herself  with  being,  as  her 
husband  desired,  a mere  spectator  of  the  combat. 
She  went  to  the  baggage-wagons  with  the  view  of 
sepmpjtb^'the)  sflflroipi  yere  properly  supplied  with 
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cartridges.  The  constant  fire  that  was  kept  up  by 
the  Garibaldians  against  their  enemy  made  her  sus- 
pect that  their  ammunition  would  fail  them  if  they 
were  not  constantly  supplied  with  it.  Accordingly 
she  went  to  the  principal  scene  of  the  engagement. 
She  had  not  been  there  long  when  she  saw  about 
twenty  or  thirty  of  the  Brazilian  horse  coming 
down  upon  the  baggage-train  at  full  gallop. 

As  she  was  both  a good  rider  and  well  mounted 
she  might  have  taken  to  flight  and  saved  herself ; 
but  she  was  of  too  heroical  a spirit  to  do  so.  She 
remained  on  the  spot,  encouraging  the  soldiers  to 
fire  upon  the  Imperialists  as  soon  as  they  came 
within  range.  A volley  emptied  several  saddles; 
but  the  enemy  were  successful  in  their  charge,  and 
Anita,  being  surrounded,  was  called  upon  to  sur- 
render. 

Instead  of  doing  so  she  clapped  spurs  to  her 
horse,  and  dashed  through  the  enemy’s  lines  with 
the  intention  of  joining  her  husband ; and  was  gal- 
loping off  when  she  was  struck  by  a pistol-shot 
through  her  hat,  which  carried  away  some  of  her 
hair  without  injuring  her  skull. 

And  perhaps  she  would  have  effected  her  escape 
had  the  horse  not  been  shot  through  the  head,  caus- 
ing it  to  fall  dead  on  the  ground,  and  throw  her 
heavily  on  the  turf.  She  was  then  forced  to  sur- 
render, and  was  taken  to  the  Colonel  of  the  enemy. 

Heroically  brave  in  danger,  she  became,  if  possi- 
ble, still  more  sublime  in  calamity.  In  presence 
of  the  commander  of  the  Imperialist  forces  she 
would  not  allow  him  to  speak  with  contumely  and 
disdain  of  the  soldiers  of  Rio  Grande. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


18  A.  C.  Silver,  $1  50. 


AMERICAN  BADGE  MANU- 
FACTORY. Regulation  Badges 
for  4th,  9th,  10th,  14th,  16th,  19tli, 
20th,  and  23d  Army  Corps,  in 
sterling  silver,  $1 50  each.  Agents 

R.  KEITH  & CO.,  15  John 
St,  N.  Y., 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers 
in 

Jewelry,  Gold  Fens,  &c. 


Be  not 


STIFF-NECKED. 

When  judiciously  used,  BRANDRETH'S  PILLS  seldom 
fall  to  cure,  because  they  purify  the  blood.  If  we  are  sick 
from  any  canse,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  use  ‘his  remedy 
which  Providence  places  within  our  reach. 

Read  the  following  in  proof: 

New  York,  July  8, 1851. 

Dr.  Brandbeth: 

Bib:  A boy  of  mine  was  subject  to  fits  from  hia  infancy 
— his  case  was  considered  hopeless  by  the  doctors,  who 
thought  he  would  be  subject  to  them  for  life.  After  they 
had  given  him  np,  I was  recommended  to  try  your  pills^ 
and,  without  much  faith,  did  try  them,  using  them  accord- 
ing to  yonr  printed  directions.  Four  years  ago  I com- 
menced giving  them  to  him,  and,  to  my  great  joy  and  re- 
lief, he  has  had  but  one  return  only  of  his  affliction 
since.  I consider  him  now  perfectly  cured. 

The  extraordinary  benefit  they  did  him  makes  me  al- 
ways recommend  them  to  my  friends,  and  I would  be  glad 
that  everybody  knew  their  value.  The  case  was  the  worst 
possible:  he  would  have  been  helpless  and  almost  useless- 
ly unfit  for  any  kind  of  business,  from  the  length  and  se- 
verity of  each  attack — often  lasting  a whole  night,  and 
leaving  him  for  two  or  three  days  afterward  entirely  pros, 
trate  from  weakness.  Every  kind  of  treatment  was  also  ex- 
ternally applied  that  was  professionally  advised.  You 
may  therefore  judge  what  good  reason  I have  for  letting 
you  have  this  statement  in  acknowledgment  for  the  benefit 
received,  and  for  the  purpose  of  letting  those  who  may  be 
hesitating  under  similar  circumstances,  have  my  testimo- 
ny in  confirmation  of  the  reliability  of  the  other  certifies^ 
and  perfect  confidence,  like  myself,  in  the  value  of  the  pills. 

Yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  WEBB,  No.  18  Beckman  St 

BRANDRETH’S  PI  I.LS  are  sold  at  25  cents  per  box, 
enveloped  In  full  directions.  Purchase  none  unless  my 
PRIVATE  GOVERNMENT  STAMP  is  on  the  box.  See 
upon  it  B.  BRANDRETII  in  white  letters. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  BRANDRETII  BUILDING, 
NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  medicines. 

Great  Prize  Distribution 

OP 

Gold  Watches,  Diamond  Rings,  Elegant  Jewelry, 
and  Fancy  Goods, 

WORTH  $500,000. 

T.  BENTON  & CO., 

Jewelers,  195  Broadway,  New  York. 

Send  20  Cents  for  a chance. 

NO  BLANKS. 

You  MAY  get  a WATCH  or  DIAMOND  RING  for  ONE 
DOLLAR,  which  you  do  not  pay  until  you  know  wiiat  yon 
have  drawn.  You  MUST  get  the  VALUE  of  your  money. 

Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed  in  all  cases.  Six  certifi- 
cates for  $1 ; Thirteen  for  $2.  AGENTS  WANTED.— 
Send  a stamp  for  a Circular.  All  letters  should  be  ad- 
dressed, T.  BENTON  & CO.,  Box  557G  P.  O.,  New  York. 

Something  that  every  one  wants.  Send  red  stamp  for 
circular.  T,  K.  BRYAN,  3T  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

Howard’s  ‘‘Improved” 

SWEAT-PmOOF 


Soldier’s  Money-Belt. 

Every  Soldier  can  have  one  sent  to  him  by  return  mail, 
free  of  postage,  by  encloe'.rig  $2  50  or  $3  00,  according  to 
the  quality  desired.  Address 

HOWARD  BELT  CO.,  486  Broadway,  New  York. 
BARD  & BROTHER’S  (Established  1845) 


GOLD  FENS, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES.  Also  Manufacturer  of 
BAUD  & WILSON’S  PATENT  ANGULAR  NIB  GOLD 
PENS.  JAS.  D.  BARD,  AcH,  No. -22  Maiden  Lane,  N. 
Y.  Gold  Pena  Repaired  o^ttchtfflBW. 


U.  S.  7-30  LOAN. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  gives  notice  that  sub- 
scriptions will  be  received  for  Coupon  Treasury  Notes, 
payable  three  years  from  Aug.  15th,  1804,  with  semi-an- 
nual interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  three-tenths  per 
cent,  per  annum — principal  and  interest  both  to  be  paid 
in  lawful  money. 

These  Notes  will  be  convertible  at  the  option  of  the 
holder  at  maturity,  into  six  per  cent,  gold-bearing  bonds, 
payable  not  leas  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty  years 
from  their  date,  as  the  Government  may  elect.  They  will 
be  issued  in  denominations  of  $50,  $100,  $500,  $1000,  and 
$5000,  and  all  subscriptions  must  be  for  fifty  dollars  or 
some  multiple  of  fifty  dollars. 

The  Notes  will  be  transmitted  to  the  owners  free  of 
transportation  charges  as  coon  after  the  receipt  of  the 
original  Certificates  of  Deposit  as  they  can  be  prepared. 

As  the  Notes  draw  interest  from  August  15,  persons 
making  deposits  subsequent  to  that  date  must  pay  the  in- 
terest accrued  from  date  of  note  to  date  of  deposit. 

Parties  depositing  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  and  up- 
ward for  these  Notes  at  any  one  time  will  be  allowed  a 
commission  of  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent.,  which  will  bo 
paid  by  the  Treasury  Department  upon  the  receipt  of  a 
bill  for  the  amount,  certified  to  by  the  officer  with  whom 
tho  deposit  was  made.  No  deductions  for  commissions 
must  be  made  from  the  deposits. 

Special  Advantages  of  this  Loan. 

It  is  a National  Savinob  Bank,  offering  a higher 
rate  of  interest  than  any  other,  and  the  beat  security. 
Any  savings  bank  which  pays  its  depositors  in  U.  S.  Notes 
considers  that  it  is  paying  in  the  beat  circulating  medium 
in  the  country,  and  it  can  not  pay  in  any  thing  better, 
for  its  own  assets  are  either  in  Government  securities  or  in 
notes  or  bonds  payable  in  Government  paper. 

It  is  equally  convenient  as  a temporary  or  permanent 
investment.  The  notes  can  always  be  sold  for  within  a 
fraction  of  their  face  and  accumulated  interest,  and  are 
the  best  security  with  banks  as  collaterals  for  discounts. 

Convertible  into  a Six  per  cent.  5-20 
Gold  Bond. 

In  addition  to  the  very  liberal  interest  on  the  notes  for 
three  years,  this  privilege  of  conversion  is  now  worth 
about  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  the  current  rate  for 
5-20  Bonds  is  not  less  than  nine  per  cent,  premium,  and 
before  the  war  the  premium  on  six  per  cent.  U.  8.  stocks 
was  over  twenty  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  actual 
profit  on  this  loan,  at  the  present  market  rate,  is  not  lees 
than  ten  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Its  Exemption  from  State  or  Municipal 
Taxation. 

But  aside  from  all  the  advantages  we  have  enumerated, 
a special  Act  of  Congress  exempts  all  Bonds  and  Treasury 
Notes  from  local  taxation.  On  the  average,  this  exemp- 
tion is  worth  about  two  per  cent,  per  annum,  according 
to  the  rate  of  taxation  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  believed  that  no  securities  offer  so  great  induce- 
ments to  lenders  as  those  issued  by  the  Government.  In 
all  other  forms  of  indebtedness,  the  faith  or  ability  of  pri- 
vate parties,  or  stock  companies,  or  separate  communities, 
only,  is  pledged  for  payment,  while  the  whole  property  of 
the  country  is  held  to  Becure  the  discharge  of  all  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States. 

While  the  Government  offers  the  most  liberal  terms  for 
its  loans,  it  believes  that  the  very  strongest  appeal  will  be 
to  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the  people. 

Duplicate  certificates  will  be  issued  for  all  deposits. 
The  party  depositing  must  endorse  upon  the  original  cer- 
tificates the  denomination  of  notes  required,  and  whether 
they  are  to  be  issued  in  blank  or  payable  to  order.  When 
so  endorsed  it  must  be  left  with  the  officer  receiving  the 
deposit,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Treasury  Department. 

Subscriptions  will  bb  received  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  at  Washington,  the  several  Assistant 
Treasurers  and  designated  Depositaries,  and  by  all  Na- 
tional Banks  which  are  depositaries  of  public  money,  and 
ALL  RESPECTABLE  BANKS  AND  BANKERS 
throughout  the  country  will  give  further  information  and 
AFFORD  EVERY  FACILITY  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

IMPORTANT  TO  ALL  INVALIDS. 

The  Peruvian  Syrup 

(A  protected  solution  of  the  protoxide  of  iron)  supplies  the 
Blood  with  its  Vital  Principle  or  Life  Element,  Iron, 
thereby  infusing  Strength,  Vigor,  and  New  Life  into  all 
parts  of  the  system.  Pamphlets  free. 

J.  P.  DINSMORE,  491  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

REDDING’S  RUSSIA  SALVE. 

A Real  Pain  Extractor. 

It  reduces  the  most  angry-looking  swellings  and  in- 
flammations, heals  Old  Sons,  (Founds,  Bunts,  Scalds, 
& c.,  «&c.,  as  if  by  magic.  Only  26  cents  a box.  Sold  by 
J-  P.  DINSMORE,  491  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  by  all 
Druggists. 

LADIES’  LETTER. 

Five  Anatomical  Engravings. 

Has  information  never  before  published. 

Sent  free,  in  a sealed  envelope  for  10  cents. 

Address  Box  4552,  New  York  Post-Office. 

History  of  West  Point. 

By  Capt.  Edward  C.  Boynton.  With  numerous  Maps 
and  Engravings.  1 vol.  8vo,  cloth,  $G;  Half  Morocco, 
$7  50.  Published  by  D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  No.  192  Broad- 
way, N.  Y.  Sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


Tbs  Safest  and  most  CCTtaln  remedy 
for  Diarrhea  Is  Dr.  reck 'a  Extract  cf 
Street  Gum  prewired  from  the  bark  of 
tho  Sweet  Gum  Tree.  It  ia  highly  con- 
centrate,!, but  la  perfectly  rail)  for  chil- 
dren of  all  agee.  A tew  bottles -should 
be  put  la  every  package  aeut  to  aol- 

Prerared  by  tha  Union  Medicine 
Co.,  No.  IS  Gold  St.,  New  York,  and 
•old  by  all  druggists.  Paica  Furs 


^ WAN  TE  D ! WA  NTED 


Whiskers  and  Moustaches — Dr.  Briggs’s  Golden  Odor 
is  the  most  powerful  stimulant  in  the  World.  The  Golden 
Odor  will  force  a full  set  of  Whiskers  or  Moustaches  in  five 
weeks,  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  injury 
to  the  skin.  Warranted,  or  money  refunded.  Also,  hair 
on  Bald  Heads  in  six  weeks.  Sent,  post-paid  (2  Odors), 
for  $1.  Testimonials  of  thousands.  Address  DR.  C. 
BRIGGS,  Drawer  6308,  Chicago,  Ills. 


“One  of  Many.” 

A Soldier's  letter  to  Profeesor  Holloway.  The  following 
letter  is  among  the  last  received  from  the  Army  of  Gen’l 
Grant.  It  is  only  one  of  many  hundreds  of  genuine  Ut- 
ters which  are  kept  on  file  at  the  United  States  Agency 
for  the  sale  of  Holloway's  Medicines,  80  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn., 

January  31  st,  1864 

Professor  Holtoway,  Sir— I have  used  a few  Boxes  of 
your  excellent  Pills,  and  now  I send  money  for  two  boxes. 
If  the  sum  is  not  the  required  amount,  send  me  one  box, 
and  let  me  know  what  is  the  required  sum.  I think  if 
some  of  your  circulars.  &c.,  were  here,  there  would  be  a 
great  many  of  the  boys  sending  to  you  for  Pills.  The 
Army  doctors  are  not  the  best  in  the  world. 

I am  very  respectfully  yours, 

L.  T.  MULCREAN, 

2d  Minn.  Vola.,  Head-Quarters  3d  Division,  14th 
Army  Corps,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 


Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  829  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


Shults’  Onguent.  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  In  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  post- 
paid, for  50  cents.  Address  C.  F.  SHULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


PATENT  MOSQUITO  NETS. 

For  sale  by 

G.  L.  & J.  B.  Kelty.  No.  359  Broadway. 
ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  HAUN  DEN'S  EXPRJSSS, 
No.  65  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES?— My  Onguent will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1 — 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


Attention  Company! 

Clark’s  Onguent,  a powerful  stimulant.  Each  packet 
warranted  to  produce  a full  set  of  whiskers  or  moustaches 
in  six  weeks  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  in- 
jury to  the  skin.  Any  person  using  this  Onguent,  and 
finding  it  not  ns  represented,  by  informing  me  of  the  fact, 
can  have  their  money  returned  them  at  any  time  within 
3 months  from  day  of  purchase.  Price  $1 00.  Sent  sealed 
and  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 

Address,  A.  C.  CLARK, 

P.  O.  Drawer  118, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


$100  per  Month Active  and  roliablo  Agents  in  the 

Army,  and  everywhere  else,  in  this  most  lucrative  busi- 
ness known.  Honorable  and  no  risk.  Address  or  apply 
to  T.  & H.  GAUGHAN,  116  Broadway,  New  York. 


“ The  West  Indian  Hair 
Curler,” 

Warranted  to  curl  the  most  straight  and  stiff  hair,  on 
the  first  application,  into  short  ringlets  or  waving  mass- 
ive curls.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1  00.  Ad- 
dress WAUD  GILBERT  LYON, 

Box  5251,  New  York  Post-Office. 


Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company, 

No.  81  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Opposite  tho  Post-Office. 

CASH  CAPITAL  AND  ACCUMULATION  OVER 

$1,700,000. 

The  triennial  dividend  of  profits  of  this  company  has 
resulted  in  a bonus  or  addition  to  the  policy  of  more  than 
50  per  cent,  on  the  whole  premium  paid. 

The  dividends  are  paid  in  the  life-time  of  the  assured, 
thus  aiding  them  to  pay  future  premiums. 

POLICIES  are  made  incontestible  after  five  years  from 
date,  for  or  on  account  of  errors,  omissions,  and  misstate- 
ments in  the  application,  except  as  to  age. 

ANNUITIES  are  granted  on  favorable  terms. 

HENRY  STOKES,  President. 

C.  Y.  Wempi-e,  Secretary. 

J.  L.  Halsey,  Ass’t  Sec. 

S.  N.  Stebbins,  Actuary. 


rtable  Printing  Offices, 

the  Army  and  Navy 
itals.  Merchants, 
ists,  and  all  who 
to  print  neatly, 
y,  and  expeditious- 
jireular  sent  free, 
of  Type,  Cuts,  &c., 
nts.  Adams  Press  ^ 
r>.26  Ann  St.,  N.  Y, 


J.  H.  Winslow  & Co. 

THE  GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY  EVER  OFFERED 
TO  SECURE  GOOD  JEWELRY  AT 
LOW  PRICES. 


100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  GOLD 
PENS,  BRACELETS,  LOCKETS,  RINGS,  GENT’S 
PINS,  SLEEVE  BUTTONS,  STUDS,  ETC., 

Worth  $500,000, 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each , without  regard  to 
value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you  are 
to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
yon  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particulars;  also 
terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  Regiment  and 
Town  in  the  Country. 

J.  K.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


Tho  Great  Inside  Route  for 

BOSTON. 

Stonington  Steamboat  Line, 

Via  Groton  and  Providence. 

THE  OLDEST! 

TnE  QUICKEST! 

THE  SAFEST! 

THE  MOST  DIRECT! 

Avoiding*  “Point  Judith." 

Tlxe  Magnificent  Steamer 

“ COMMONWEALTH," 

Capt.  J.  W.  Williams, 

Oh  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 

The  Elegant  Steamer 

“PLYMOUTH  ROCK," 

Capt.  J.  C.  Geer, 

Os  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
at  Five  O'clock  P.  M. 

ZW  These  boats  start  from  Pier  No.  18,  North  River 
(foot  of  Cortlandt  Street),  and  are  acknowledged  by  all  ex- 
perienced travellers  to  be  among  the  largest,  strongest, 
most  comfortable,  and  best  that  have  ever  run  in  Ameri- 
can waters.  In  summer  and  winter,  in  storm  and  calm, 
the  “Commonwealth"  and  “Plymouth  Rock"  invariably 
make  the  passage. 

Sumptuous  suppers  and  luxuriously  furnished  state- 
rooms are  marked  features  of  these  “ floating  palaces." 

Sure  Connections 

made  with  Newport,  the  Watering  Places  on  the  North  and 
South  shores  in  Massachusetts,  the  Great  Eastern  routes 
for  Maine,  and  for  the  White  Mountains. 

Berths  and  State-Rooms  may  be  secured  at  Hamden’s 
Express  Office,  74  Broadway,  and 

No.  115  WEST  Street,  New  York, 

76  WASHINGTON  Street,  Boston, 

M.  K SIMONS,  Agent, 

Merchants'  Navigation  and  Transportation  Co. 


Old  Eyes  Made  New. 

A pamphlet  directing  how  to  speedily  restore  sight 
and  give  up  spectacles,  without  aid  of  doctor  or  medicine. 
Sent  by  mail,  free,  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Address 

E.  R FOOTE,  M.D., 

1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


TOOTH  WASH. 

Gentlemen  will  find  Burnett’s  Oriental  Tooth  Wash 
an  effectual  detergent  after  smoking. 


Fountain  Pen.  No  Inkstand  required.  One  fill- 
ing writes  12  hours.  Also  Gold  Pen  $1  00,  or  Pen  and 
Case  $1  50.  Send  stamp  for  circular.  G.  F.  HAWKE9, 
Gold  Pen  Manufacturer,  64  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


DEMORESTS  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  AND 
MME.  DEMORESTS  MIRROR  OF  FASHIONS  for 
September,  combining  the  most  complete  and  elegant 
magazine  ever  published.  Ready  about  August  25tli. 
Single-  copies  25  c. ; yearly  $3,  with  a valuable  prSnium. 
Address  Wm.  Jennings  Demorest,  39  Beekmr.n  Street ; or 
Mme.  Demorest,  473  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Do  not  fail  to  see 
this  model  magazine. 


HARPER’S 


NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1864. 


Important  to  Subscribers. 

Subscribers  to  the  MAGAZINE  and  WEEKLY  will 
find  upon  the  wrapper  of  each  Number  a Statement  < f 
A ccount '.  The  figures  on  the  direction-label  following  the 
Name  show  the  Number  with  which  the  Subscription 
EXPIRES,  as  noted  on  our  books.  Every  Subscriber 
may  thus  ascertain  whether  he  has  received  the  proper 
credit  for  his  remittance , and  also  when  to  reneic  his 
Subscription.  In  renewing  Subscriptions,  Subscribers 
are  particularly  requested  to  name  the  NUMBER  with 
which  the  New  Subscription  should  commence;  they  will 
thus  avoid  receiving  duplicates,  or  missing  any  Number. 
It  is  desirable  that  a Renewal  should  be  received  a few 
weeks  BEFORE  the  expiration  of  the  former  Subscrip, 
lion,  in  order  that  our  hooks  map  be  kept  properly  ad- 
justed. Attention  to  this  will  obviate  nine-tenths  of  the 
errors  which  annoy  both  Publishers  and  Subscribers. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year  .$4  00 

An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  11  Copiee  for  $40  00. 

Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

IIARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year  . . , ; . 4 00 

One  Copy  for  ThreeMonths 100 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
°f  Ten  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  11  Copies  tor 
$40  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Terms  to  Advebtibbrb — One  Dollar  per  line  for  in- 
8ide,  and  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  per  line  for  out, 
side  Advertisements  each  insertion. 

J r I . I ftAflHR  ^ BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


BRIDGEWATE. 


Patent 

Molded 

Collars 


,« -GEmaisa*.  ,i  ^crn.- 

^ April  I9™|864  ^gfggf. 


ARMY 

WATCH, 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watch,  Double 
Case,  Lever  Cap,  small  size,  enameled  dial,  cut  hands, 
“ English : Movements ,"  and  correct  time-keeper. 

A single  one  sent  1'ixe  by  mail  in  neat  case,  with  a 
beautiful  vest  chain,  for  only  $10. 

A neat  Silver  Watch,  same  as  above,  specially  adapted 
to  the  Army.  Sent  free  by  mail,  for  only  $8. 

Address  CIIAS.  P.  NORTON  & GO.,  Importers,  38  & 40 
Ann  Street,  New  York. 


Davis  Collamore  & Co., 

479  Broadway,  below  Broome  St. 

Importers  of  fine  China,  Wedgewood,  Parian,  &c., 
&c.  Lncraved  Glass  to  order  in  meat  variety. 
Colored  Stone  China  Dining  Strrs. 


Vineland  Lands.  To  all  Wanting  Farms. 

Large  and  thriving  settlement,  mild  and  healthful  cli. 
mate,  30  miles  south  of  Philadelphia  by  railroad.  Rich 
soil,  producing  large  crops,  which  can  now  be  seen  grow- 
ing. Ten,  twenty,  and  fifty  acre  tracts,  at  from  $-5  to 
$35  per  acre,  payable  within  four  years.  Good  business 
openings  for  manufactories  and  others.  Churches,  schools, 
and  good  society.  It  ia  now  the  most  improving  place 
Cast  or  We-t.  Hundreds  are  settling  and  building.  The 
beauty  with  which  the  place  is  laid  out  is  unsurpassed, 
letters  answered.  Papers  giving  full  information  will  be 
sent  free.  Address  CIIAS.  K.  LANDIS,  Vint  land  Post- 
Office,  Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey. 

From  Report  of  Solon  Robinson , Agricultural  Editor 
of  the  Tribune:  “ It  is  one  of  the  must  extensive  fertile 
tracts,  in  an  almost  le.vel  position  and  suitable  condition 
for  pleasant  farming  that  we  know  of  this  side  of  -the 
Western  prairies. 


Army  and  Campaign  Badges. 

On  the  receipt  of  $1,  I will  send  either  the  1st,  2d,  3d, 
5th,  6th.  or  12th  A.  G.  Badge,  or  the  Soldier’s  Charm,  with 
your  Name,  Regt.,  and  Co.  handsomely  engraved  thereon ; 
and  for  $1  50 1 will  send  either  the  4th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th, 
14th,  15th,  18th,  20th,  or  23d  A.  C'.  Badge,  or  the  new 
Artillery,  Bntiery,  Cavalry,  engineer,  or  Pontonicr's  Pin, 
together  with  my  wholesale  illustrated  circular. 

B.  T.  HAYWARD,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


‘Please,  Mamma,  why  is  Uncle’s  Horse  called  a Cob?" 

)ear!  Because — because — why  because  he  has  a thick  body  and  short  legs!' 
What,  like  you,  Mamma?” 


Inquiring  Youth. 
Mamma.  “Oh,  mj 
Inquiring  Youth. 


FISK  & HATOB. 

Eankers  and  Dealers  in  Government 
Securities. 

No.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


A SWEET  AND 


DKY  AND  GROUND  IN  OIL 
i several  drab  shades. 

For  English  and  Gothic  Cottages,  Outbuildings,  Ac. 
ROBERT  REYNOLDS,  Agent,  No.  74  Maiden  Lane. 


PERFUMED  BREATH. 


Made  easy  by  every  Agent  who  sells  pur  Great  .Veto  and 
Wonderful  Extra  Large  Size  Stationery  and  1‘rize  Pack- 
ages. $25  can  be  made  in  a few  hours  by  smart  agents. 
Greatest  money-making  business  of  the  age.  Each  Pack- 
age contains  large  quantities  of  fine  Writing  Materials, 
such  ns  Paper,  Envelopes,  Pens,  Pencils,  Blotters,  Em- 
blems, Ladies’  Paris  Fashion  Plates,  Designs  for  Needle- 
work, Cottage  Keepsakes,  Household  Companions,  Parlor 
Amusements,  Guide  for  Letter  Writers,  Many  Ways  to 
Oct  Rich,  Gents'  Pocket  Calendars  for  the  Tear,  Union 
Designs,  Yankee  Notions  of  all  kinds.  Recipes,  Games, 
Engravings,  Rich  and  Costly  Presents  of  Fashionable  Jew- 
elry, etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Ag.  nts  guaranteed  $18  per  day.  A 
spfondid  Solid  Gold  or  Silver  1 1 tufting  Case  Li.vf.r  Watch 
(warranted)  presented  fber  to  each  Agent.  Send  for  our 
great  new  circulars  for  1S04  containing  extra  premium  in- 
ducement*, free.  S.  C.  RICKARDS  & CO.,  102  Nassau 
Street,  N.  Y. 


What  lady  nr  gentleman  would  remain  under  tlio  curse 
of  a disagreeable  breath,  when,  by  using  the 

HALM  or  THOUSAND  FLOWERS, 

it.  would  be  cured  ? How  many  lovers  it  has  separated  1 ! 1 
How  many  friends  forever  parted  1 The  Subject  is  bo 
Delicate,  your  nearest  friend  will  not  mention  it;  and 
you  arc  yourself  ignorant  of  tho  fact.  To  effect  n radical 
cure,  use  the  Balm  ns  a tooth- wash  night  and  morning. 

For  bathing  suffering  infants,  a few  drops  poured  into 
a basin  of  waterwlll  dispel  all  fever,  tetter,  Ac. 

When  used  for  washing  night  and  ranrniug,  it  eradicates 
nil  Tan , Pimples , and  Freckles,  rendering  tho  skin  soft 
and  white,  anil  free  from  blemish. 

Price  75  Cents.  For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


Painting. 

The  undersigned  is  fully  prepared  to  do  all  plain  and 
ornamental  painting  in  the  best  manner  at  short  notice. 
Best  of  references  offered. 

_ JAS.  NEW  HOUSE,  272  Elizabeth  St.,  N.  Y. 


FOLLAK  tk  SON. 

Meerschaum  Manufacturers, 
692  Broadway,  Near  4th  .'t.,  N.  Y., 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Pipes  cut  to 
order  anti  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  .Send  stamp  for  Cir- 
cular, or  $8  for  sample  pipe. 


■ ^The  only  collars  shaped  to  fit 

those  puckers  which  in  all  oth- 

by  all  retail  dealers  in  men's 
furnishing  goods.  Tho  trade  supplied  by 

HATCH.  JOHNSON  & CO.,  81  Devonshire 
St.  Boston. 

J.  8.  Lowrcy  & Co.,  37  Warren  St.. "New  York;  Van 
Deusen,  Boehmcr  & Co.,  C27  Chestnut  St.,  Philo. ; Dodges 
Bros.,  28  Hanover  St.,  Baltimore;  Wall,  Stephens  & Co., 
322  Pennsylvania  Av.,  Wash’n;  Leavitt  & Levis,  cor. 
Fifth  and  Vine  Sts.,  Cincinnati;  J.  Von  Borries  & Co., 
434  Main  St., Louisville ; A.Frankcnthal  & Bro.,6  No.  Main 
St..  St.  Louis;  Bradford  Bros.,  Milwaukee;  Weed,  V it- 
ers & Go.,  7 to  13  Tchoupitoiilaa  St.,  N.  O. 


A Word  to  our  Fair  Readers.  — Health  the 
basis  of  Reality. — Pimples,  blotches,  aud  all  skin  diseases. 
—A  clear  complexion  is  not  ottly  essential  to  female  love- 
liness, but  it  is  equally  an  external  evidence  of  health — 
while  sallowness,  pimples,  and  all  cutaneous  eruptions  are 
indicative  of  a disturbed  condition  of  the  stomach  and  liv- 
er. Upon  these  organs  the  famous  aperient  and  tonic 
known  as  Holloway's  Fills,  act  with  a directness,  precision, 
and  rapidity  unparalleled  in  Medical  Science,  while  the 
Ointment  purges  the  vesicles  of  the  skin,  and  imparts  a 
brilliancy  and  roseate  tint  to  that  delicate  envelope.  All 
who  value  health  and  beauty  should  beware  of  tampering 
with  cosmetics,  as  they  aro  not  only  pernicious  but  highly 
dangerous  to  health. 

Sold  at  the  manufactory  of  Professor  Holloway,  89 
Maiden  Lnnc,  New  York. 


Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

rmlt'd  directions  for  Self-Measurement,  list  of  prices, 
drawing*  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  aud  Collars  sent 
everywhere. 


Arms  and  Military  Goods 

of  every  description. 

Schuyler,  Hartley  6c  Graham, 

19  Maiden  l.ane,  NEW  YORK.  22  John  Street, 
31  Rtte  du  Chateau  d'Eau,  I 151  Sand  Street, 

Paris.  ' Birmingham. 


Wm.  Knabe  & Co. 

f i'ill  Manufacturers  of 
I ! I I GOLD  MEDAL 

Grand  and  Square  Pianos, 

Baltimore,  lid. 

Certificates  of  excellence  from 

Tiialberg,  Gottschalk,  Strakosch,  G.  Satter, 
and  other  leading  artist*. 

Every  Instrument  warranted  for 

FIVE  YEARS. 


Having  the  appearance  audeurafort  of  linen,  have  been 
worn  in  England  for  the  hist  two  years  in  preierence  to 
any  other  collar,  as  they  are  readily  cleaned  in  one  min- 
ute with  a sponge. 

To  Military  Men  and  Travellers  they  are  invaluable. 

Price  75  cts.  each ; sent  by  post  to  any  part  of  the  Union 
on  the  receipt  of  90  cents. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD,  387  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  New  Books  of  the  Season, 

Published  by 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


The  Exquisite  Toilet  Articles  of  the 

SOCIETB  HYGIENIQUE  OF  N.  Y. 

Send  for  a prospectus  as  below. 

Vinaiore  db  Toilette.  Sovereign  Cosmetic,  Restora- 
tive and  Sanitary,  $1  25  aud  (15  cts.  per  It  'tile.  Japon- 
ica,  pot;  tiie  Hair,  Elegant,  Certain,  but  only  harm- 
less restorative,  $1  and  50  cts.  per  bottle.  Huilk  Plltt.O- 

©oomk,  tub  Delightful  Oi  l,  76  cts.  Mag- 
mom  a Pihlocomr,  the  Exquisite  Po- 
made, 75  cts.  Cue  sixth  off  by  the  dozen. 
If  your  druggist  has  not  these  articles, 
t rk‘  no  other,  but  remit  with  your  order 
to  VICTOR  E.  MAUGER,  115  Chambers 
St , N.  V.,  sole  agent  for  the  Society,  and 
you  will  receive  carefully  packed. 


Sent  by  Mail,  Postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  Price. 


HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN  EU- 
ROPE AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide  through 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  Ilollltml, 
Germany,  lydy,  Sicily,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece, 
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READING  ON  THE  RAIL  FOR 
CHICAGO. 

About  seventeen  years  ago  Mr.  Hosea  Biglow, 
of  Jaalam,  contributed  some  sprightly  verses  to  the 
Boston  Courier  of  those  days  (not  of  these).  They 
were  afterward  published,  with  others  not  less  live- 
ly, in  a convenient  volume,  edited  by  Homer  Wil- 
bur, AM.,  which  has  latterly  been  included  in  the 
works  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  doubtless  for  rea- 
sons satisfactory  to  Mr.  Biglow  and  his  editor. 
There  is  one  poem  in  the  collection  called  “The 
Debate  in  the  Sennit,”  which,  as  Mr.  Calhoun  is  its 
hero — who  was,  speaking  humanly,  the  real  author 
of  this  war — we  have  thought  might  be  a subject  of 
fruitful  meditation  to  delegates  upon  their  way  to 
Chicago.  Thej’  will  remember  that  General  Jack- 
son,  who  used  to  be  good  Democratic  authority,  said 
that  the  Slavery  agitation  would  be  the  next  excuse 
of  the  secessionists.  Nor  will  they  forget  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis,  in  his  conversation  with  Colonel 
Jacques  and  Mr.  Gilmore,  has  just  confirmed  the 
General’s  prophecy.  The  younger  delegates  to 
Chicago,  who  are  pondering  compromise  or  reunion 
upon  the  terms  of  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  may 
not  be  unwilling  to  be  reminded  that  General  J ack- 
son  was  always  sorry  that  he  did  not  hang  Mr. 
Calhoun. 

THE  DEBATE  IN  THE  SENNIT — (1848). 

SOT  TO  A NU6BY  RHYME. 

“Here  we  stan'  on  the  Constitution,  by  thunder t 
It’s  a fact  o’  wich  ther’s  bushils  o’  proofs; 

Fer  how  could  we  trample  on’t  so,  I wonder, 

Ef ’t  worn't  thet  it’s  oilers  under  our  hoofs  1" 

Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  lie;— 

“ Human  rights  halnt  no  more 
Right  to  come  on  this  floor, 

No  more'n  the  man  in  the  moon,”  sez  he. 

“The  North  haint  no  kind  o’  bisness  with  nothin', 

An’  you’ve  no  idee  how  much  bother  it  saves ; 

We  aint  none  riled  by  their  frettin’  an’  frothin’, 

We’re  used  to  layin'  the  string  on  our  slaves,” 

Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he 
Sez  Mister  Foote, 

“I  should  like  to  shoot 

The  boll  gang,  by  the  gret  horn  spoon!”  sez  he. 

“ Freedom's  Keystone  is  Slavery,  thet  ther’s  no  doubt  on, 
It's  sutthin’  thet’s — wha’  d’  ye  call  it? — divine,— 

An’  the  slaves  thet  we  oilers  wale  the  most  out  on 
Air  them  north  o'  Mason  an’  Dixon's  line," 

Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he ; — 

“ Fer  all  thet,”  sez  Mangtim, 

“’Twould  be  better  to  hang  ’em. 

An’  so  git  red  on  ’em  soon,”  sez  he. 

“ The  mass  ongh’  to  labor  an’  we  lay  on  soffies, 

Thet’s  the  reason  I want  to  spread  Freedom’s  aree; 
tt  puts  all  the  cunninest  on  us  in  office. 

An’  reelises  our  Maker's  orig’nal  idee,”| 

Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he ; — 

“Thet’s  ez  plain,"  sez  Cass, 

“Ez  thet  some  one's  an  ass. 

It's  ez  clear  ez  the  sun  is  at  noon,”  sez  he. 

“Now  don't  go  to  say  Fm  the  friend  of  oppression, 

But  keep  all  your  spare  breath  fer  coolin’  your  broth, 
Fer  I oilers  hev  strove  (at  least  thet’s  my  impression) 
To  make  cussed  free  with  the  rights  o'  the  North,” 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he;— 

“Yes,  sez  Davis  o'  Miss., 

“The  perfection  o’  bliss 
Is  in  skinnin'  thet  same  old  coon,"  sez  he. 

“ Slavery's  a thing  thet  depends  on  complexion— 
irs  God’s  law  thet  fetters  on  black  skins  don't  chafe ; 
Ef  brains  wuz  to  settle  it  (horrid  reflection!) 

Wich  of  our  onnable  body’d  be  safef" 

Sez  John  C.  Calhonn,  sez  he ; — 

Sez  Mister  Hannegan, 

Afore  he  began  agin, 

“Thet  exception  is  quite  oppertoon,”  sez  he. 

“ Gen'nle  Cass,  Sir,  you  needn’t  be  twitchin’  your  collar ; 

Ygur  merit's  quite  clear  by  the  dut  on  your  knees ; 
At  the  North  we  don’t  make  no  distinctions  o’  color; 
You  can  all  take  a lick  at  our  shoes  wen  you  please," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he; — 

Sez  Mister  Jarnagin, 

“They  wun’t  hev  to  larn  agin. 

They  all  on  'em  know  the  old  toon,"  sez  he. 

“The  slavery  question  ain’t  no  ways  bewilJerin'. 

North  an'  South  hev  one  int’rest,  it’s  plain  to  a glance; 
No’them  men,  like  us  patriarchs,  don’t  sell  their  childrin, 
But  they  du  sell  themselves,  ef  they  git  a good  chance," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhonn,  sez  he ; — 

Sez  Atherton  here, 

“This  is  gittin’  severe, 

I wish  I could  dive  like  a loon,"  says  he. 

“It’ll  break  np  the  Union,  this  talk  about  freedom, 

An’  your  fact’ry  gals  (soon  ez  we  split)  ’ll  make  head, 
An’  gittin'  some  Miss  chief  or  other  to  lead  ’em, 

’ll  go  to  work  raisin’  promiscoous  Ned," 

Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he;— 

“Yes,  the  North,"  sez  Colquitt, 

“Ef  we  Southerners  all  quit. 

Would  go  down  like  awusted  balloon,"  sez  he. 

“Jest  look  wut  is  doin’,  wnt  annykys  brewin',* 

In  the  beautiful  clime  o’  the  olive  an’  vine ; 

All  the  wise  aristoxy  is  tumblin’  to  ruin, 

An’  the  sankylots  drorin’  an'  drinkin'  their  wine," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  tez  he; — 

“Yes,"  sez  Johnson,  “in  France 
They’re  beginnin'  to  dance 
Beelzebub's  own  rigadoon,”  sez  he. 

“The  South’s  safe  enough,  it  don’t  feel  a mite  skeery, 
Our  slaves  in  their  darkness  an’  dut  air  tu  blest 
Not  to  welcome  with  proud  hallylugers  the  ery 
Wen  our  eagle  kicks  yourn  from  the  naytional  nest,” 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he  ;— 

“Oh,"  sez  Westcott  o'  Florida, 

“Wut  treason  is  horrlder 
Then  our  priv’ leges  tryin’  to  proon  ?"  sez  he. 


“ It’s  coz  they’re  so  happy,  thet,  wen  crazy  sarpints 
Stick  their  nose  in  our  bizness,  we  git  so  darned  riled; 
We  think  it’s  our  dooty  to  give  pooty  sharp  hints, 

Thet  the  last  crumb  of  Edin  on  airth  shan’t  be  spiled," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he;— 

“Ah,"  sez  Dixon  H.  Lewis, 

“It  perfectly  trjie  is  . 

Thet  slavery’s  tteit  !»<£,>’  sez  he 
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NO  PEACE  FOR  THE  WICKED. 

Peace  with  the  serpent's  nest? 

Peace  with  the  traitor  race, 

Who  have  stabbed^  their  mother’s  breast, 
And  brought  our  land  disgrace? 

Whose  feet  were  on  our  necks, 

Whose  bravos  swarm  our  decks, 

Who  have  drenched  with  blood  our  sod? 
There  is  no  peace!  saith  our  God. 

Come  on!  ye  sunburnt  men, 

From  hay-field  and  from  plow! 

Spring  up  from  desk  and  pen! 

Forward!  if  ever,  now! 

Come  faces  dusk  and  pale! 

Shall  whips  or  thews  prevail? 

Come,  storm  across  the  land, 

And  win  peace,  hand  to  hand! 

Remember  all  our  dead; 

Have  they,  then,  died  in  vain? 

The  blood  that  they  have  shed 
Calls  from  the  ground  again! 

Clasp!  noble  hands  and  true! 

Those  hearts  that  bled  for  you — 

Is  this  the  peace  they  sought? 

The  liberty  they  bought? 

No  peace  while  breathes  a slave! 

No  peace  while  lurks  a stain! 

No  peace  with  brute  or  knave ! 

No  peace  with  love  of  gain! 

0 patient  land,  endure! 

When  chastened,  strong,  and  pure, 

Like  dew  upon  thy  sod, 

1 Shall  fall  the  peace  of  God. 
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THE  CHICAGO  CONVENTION. 


THE  result  of  the  Chicago  Convention  is  a 
foregone  conclusion.  It  matters  little 
whether  it  sits  a long  or  short  time ; whether 
Mr.  Dean  Richmond  or  Mr.  Vallandigham  be 
its  master  spirit ; whether  there  be  the  brother- 
ly peace  in  its  deliberations  which  the  latter 
gentleman  prophesies,  or  whether  the  ardent 
delegates  break  each  other’s  shins,  heads,  and 
noses ; it  matters  little  whether  it  painfully  con- 
structs a platform  sparkling  with  sham  sentiment 
upon  which  the  party  may  try  to  scale  the  glit- 
tering heights  of  power  as  poor  Madame  Some- 
body in  spangled  skirts  tried  to  walk  up  a tight 
rope  amidst  fire-works,  tumbling  off  and  perish- 
ing by  the  way,  or  whether  it  builds  a vessel 
as  broad  and  ample  as  the  unfortunate  steamer 
President  which  sailed  away  and  was  never  heard 
of  more ; it  is  all  the  same  whether  it  nomin- 
ates General  M'Clellan  and  Mr.  Garrett 
Davis,  or  Mr.  Vallandigham  and  the  late  Gen- 
eral Buell,  or  Mr.  Guthrie  and  Mr.  Washing- 
ton Hunt,  or  Governor  Horatio  Seymour  and 
Senator  Saulsbury,  or  Judge  Nelson  and  Mr. 
Edson  Olds,  or  Mr.  Dean  Richmond  and  Gov- 
ernor Thomas  Seymour,  or  Mr.  Powell  and 
Mr.  Fernando  Wood — a selection  of  eligible 
combinations,  especially  the  last — to  which  we 
respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  the  Conven- 
tion— it  will  be  all  the  same,  and  the  Chicago 
nomination  will  wonderfully  simplify  the  situa- 
tion. 

It  matters  little  who  is  nominated  there,  be- 
cause the  Convention  represents  opposition  to 
the  war,  and  its  candidate  can  not  escape  the 
fate  of  his  position. 

On  one  side  in  this  election,  all  who  stand 
for  the  unconditional  maintenance  of  the  Union 
and  the  Government,  and  for  waging  the  war 
for  that  purpose,  until  the  rebels  yield  and  ask 
to  be  heard,  will  vote  for  Lincoln  and  John- 
son. On  the  other  side,  all  who  stand  for  the 
conditional  maintenance  of  the  Government ; for 
asking  the  rebels  on  what  terms  they  will  obey 
—in  a word,  all  who  wish  peace  upon  any  terms 
or  “ conciliatory”  war,  which  is  merely  shame- 
ful surrender,  will  vote  for  the  Chicago  candi- 
date. He  will  be  the  candidate  of  the  enemies 
of  the  war,  and  whoever  he  may  be,  knowing 
who  his  supporters  are,  he  will  justly  regard  his 
election  as  a sign  that  the  first  wish  of  the  peo- 
ple is  to  stop  the  war,  not  to  maintain  the 
Union. 

Mr.  Vallandigham  was  right,  therefore,  in 
saying  at  Dayton  that  there  would  be  harmony 
in  the  Convention.  For  he  knows  that  if 
M'Clellan  is  nominated  and  were  elected,  his 
policy  must  be  substantially  that  of  Vallan- 
digiiam  himself.  This  is  clear  from  the  facts. 
The  “Democratic”  party  is  said  to  be  divided 
into  the  Peace  men  and  the  War  Democrats. 
But  it  is  only  the  former  who  manage  the 
party.  The  logic  of  the  party  policy  is  incarn- 
ated in  Messrs.  Vallandigham  and  Wood. 
That  policy  has  always  been,  as  no  honest  Dem- 
ocrat will  deny,  to  yield  to  the  South — which 
is  the  policy  of  Messrs.  Vallandigham  and 
Wood  to-day.  The  efforts  of  Mr.  Dean  Rich- 
mond and  his  friends  can  not  successfully  op- 
pose that  policy.  Those  gentlemen  can  only 
hope  to  do  the  same  thing  without  saying  so. 
They  must  insist  that  they  are  going  to  Lim- 
erick when  they  are  really  going  to  Cork. 

Mr.  Wood  declares  that  there  is  no  such 
party  as  the  “War  Democracy.”  Is  he  not 


correct?  There  are  indeed  men  of  the  purest 
patriotism  who  are  uncompromising  supporters 
of  the  war,  and  who  have  always  been  and  are 
now  Democrats,  like  Mr.  Moses  F.  Odell,  rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  Brooklyn.  But  in 
Pennsylvania,  last  autumn,  when  Governor  Cur- 
tin was  re-elected  by  a lean,  though  tough  and 
true,  majority  of  15,000,  was  the  bulk  of  the  op- 
position vote  cast  by  men  like  Mr.  Odell,  firm 
and  faithful  for  the  war,  or  by  men  like  the  op- 
position candidate,  Judge  Woodward,  and 
William  B.  Reed,  one  of  the  most  notorious 
rebel  sympathizers  in  the  country?  General 
Butler,  like  Mr.  Odell,  is  a War  Democrat, 
so  iB  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  and  Secretary 
Stanton,  and  General  Logan,  and  General 
Grant.  They  have  never  been  any  thing  but 
Democrats.  Have  they,  or  any  man  like  them, 
a chance  for  the  Chicago  nomination?  The 
‘ ‘ War  Democracy”  is  a name.  There  are  in- 
dividual Democrats  who  support  the  war  with 
all  their  hearts,  looking  first  to  the  Union,  not 
to  their  party.  But  the  vote  for  Thomas  H. 
Seymour  in  Connecticut  — was  that  a War 
Democratic  vote  ? So  in  all  the  States,  the  op- 
position vote  represents  opposition  to  the  war. 
Its  resolutions  always  denounce  the  Govern- 
ment, seldom  the  rebellion.  Its  orators  rage 
at  the  President,  never  at  Jefferson  Davis. 
Its  papers  do  all  they  can  to  dishearten  loyal 
men.  It  is  upon  these  orators  and  papers  that 
the  Chicago  nomination  will  rely.  It  is  this 
vote  which  the  Chicago  nomination  will  com- 
mand. It  is  this  policy  which  the  Chicago 
nomination  will  favor.  Mr.  Vallandigham 
seems  to  us  quite  correct  in  predicting  harmony 
in  the  Convention. 

Whoever  is  the  candidate  and  whatever  the 
platform  at  Chicago,  therefore,  the  Convention 
will  not  propose  to  enforce  the  authority  of  the 
Government  more  vigorously,  but  to  truck  and 
dicker  with  rebels.  The  platform  will  state  the 
contemplated  bargain  in  some  pretty  phrase. 
It  will  call  it,  perhaps,  a fraternal  effort  at  rec- 
onciliation. But  the  American  people,  who  are 
the  Government  of  this  country,  will  not  forget 
that  without  the  least  injury  done  or  threatened 
this  rebellion  began.  They  will  not  forget  that 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  the 
friends  of  the  present  Administration  were 
largely  in  the  majority,  carried  forbearance  al- 
most to  weakness  in  endeavors  to  avert  the 
overt  act.  By  a vote  of  136  to  53  it  passed  the 
Corwin  conciliation  resolutions.  By  a vote  of 
133  to  65  it  recommended  a constitutional 
amendment  that  the  Constitution  should  never 
be  amended  so  as  to  allow  Congress  to  touch 
slaveiy  in  a State.  They  will  not  forget  that 
the  friends  of  the  new  administration  in  the 
PerfCe  Conference  proposed  a national  conven- 
tion to  consider  and  settle  all  differences  before 
blood  was  spilled.  So  precions  was  the  Union, 
so  great  the  dread  of  war,  that  efforts  to  preserve 
peace  and  maintain  the  Government,  which 
seem  now  almost  abject,  were  made  by  Con- 
gress and  loyal  citizens  and  were  haughtily 
spurned  by  the  rebels.  They  counted  upon  the 
absolute  degradation  of  the  American  people, 
and  they  fired  at  Sumter  to  try  if  that  degrada- 
tion were  complete. 

They  have  had  their  response ; and  this  elec- 
tion is  to  determine  whether  the  tone  of  that 
response  is  to  be  changed.  The  rebels  are 
waiting  to  learn  whether  the  war  they  have 
waged  has  degraded  us  to  the  point  of  granting 
them  their  will ; or  whether  they  are  to  discover 
in  the  defeat  of  those  upon  whom  they  depend 
in  the  loyal  States,  and  the  total  ruin  of  their 
own  mad  schemes  of  disunion,  that  the  will  of 
the  American  people,  constitutionally  expressed, 
shall  be  respected  by  all  American  citizens,  or 
the  disobedient  shall  feel  the  full  force  of  the 
Government  until  they  sue  to  boAcard. 


COMPROMISE  OR  WAR. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  1860,  at  a constitu- 
tional election,  in  which  the  people  of  all  the 
States  participated,  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
chosen  President  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
20th  of  December  a Convention  of  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  “ dissolved  the  Union”  between 
that  State  and  others.  No  complaint  of  the  gen- 
eral Government  was  urged.  No  oppression  was 
pleaded ; no  wrong  alleged.  At  the  moment  of 
secession,  and  for  more  than  two  months  after- 
ward, it  was  under  the  control  of  the  party  which 
was  predominant  in  South  Carolina,  and  that 
party  had  controlled  the  Government  for  many 
years.  The  debates  in  the  Convention  show  that 
the  action  was  the  result  of  a mature  purpose. 
Mr.  Inglis  said  that  they  had  been  thinking  of 
it  for  twenty  years.  Mr.  Keitt  said  that  he 
had  been  engaged  in  the  matter  ever  since  he 
entered  public  life.  Mr.  Rhett  said  that  it  was 
not  the  event  of  a day,  and  was  not  produced  by 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  election  or  the  non-execution  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  law.  Similar  statements 
were  made  by  Members  of  Congress,  as  they 
rose  in  their  places  and  resigned.  The  move- 
ment continued.  Under  the  plea  of  the  right 
of  States  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  at  their 
pleasure,  State  after  State  seceded,  and  the  se- 
ceded States  combining  declared  that  the  United 
States  should  not  victual  its  own  troops,  and 
upon  its  attempting  to  do  so  began  the  war. 

For  more  than  three  years  the  war  has  been 
waged,  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  main; 


tain  the  Union  and  enforce  the  laws ; on  that  of 
the  seceders  to  establish  their  independence, 
whereby  the  Union  is  destroyed  and  the  Gov- 
ernment overthrown.  The  question  now  pre- 
sented to  us  is  whether  the  effort  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  compel  disobedient  citizens  to  obey  the 
law  unconditionally  shall  be  relinquished,  or 
whether  any  minority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  an 
election  may  take  up  arms  to  impose  their  will 
upon  the  Government.  That  is  the  only  ques- 
tion. The  Government  has  sought  neither  con- 
quest nor  any  other  end  than  the  supremacy  of 
the  Constitution  in  South  Carolina  as  in  Maine. 
What  is  there,  then,  to  compromise  ? The  mo- 
ment the  rebels  yield  to  the  laws  that  moment 
the  war  ends.  What  is  there  to  compromise  but 
the  right  of  the  Government  to  make  the  Con- 
stitution the  supreme  law  of  the  land — and  when 
that  is  compromised  the  Government  is  gone. 

But  we  have  been  fighting  for  three  years, 
says  somebody ; why  not  try  a*  Convention  ? 
Very  well.  Suppose  a Convention  were  called. 
Suppose  the  rebels  attend  its  meetings.  Is  it 
proposed  to  offer  them  more  or  less  than  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  Congress  and  the 
acts  of  the  Executive  authorized  by  it  ? Is  it 
proposed  to  ask  them  upon  what  terms  they  will 
consent  for  the  present  to  obey  the  laws  and 
abide  by  the  Constitution?  Is  it  proposed  to 
take  their  terms  ? But  if  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  are  to  be  offered  them,  they  are  offered 
now,  and  always  have  been,  without  a Conven- 
tion, and  it  is  against  them  the  rebels  have  been 
fighting.  If  something  less  or  more  than  the 
Constitution  is  to  be  offered,  then  we  confess 
that  the  rebels  are  already  successful,  and  the 
Convention  is  one  in  which  they  will  dictate 
terms  to  a conquered  foe. 

In  a convention  of  the  kind  proposed  the 
Government  must  either  maintain  its  position 
or  recede  from  it.  If  it  stands  fast,  the  rebels 
will  have  gained  a breathing  spell  for  renewed 
fighting.  If  it  recedes,  the  Government  will 
have  justified  every  defeated  political  party  or 
sectional  faction  in  flying^o  arms  against  their 
opponents. 

That  Government  should  be  reasonable  is  not 
denied.  That  grievances  should  be  redressed  is 
true.  The  Government  that  does  not  hear  com- 
plaints afld  adjust  abuses  will  surely  fall.  But 
while  the  measures  of  Government  are  just,  its 
authority  must  be  unquestionable,  or  there  is  no 
security  for  justice.  While,  therefore,  all  com- 
plaint should  be  heard,  all  redress  must  be  law- 
ful. If,  therefore,  any  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  any  complaint  against  the  Govern- 
ment, when  they  cease  to  threaten  its  authority 
they  can  be  heard  in  a convention  or  any  where 
else.  But  if,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  they 
can  force  it  to  do  their  bidding  they  are  them- 
selves the  Government,  and  the  other  no  longer 
exists.  Yet  in  our  case,  as  we  said,  no  com- 
plaint was  alleged.  The  men  who  up  to  that 
moment  had  controlled  the  Government  said, 
quietly,  “It  is  our  pleasure  to  destroy  it.”  If 
now,  under  any  pretense,  the  Government  which 
knows  that  they  are  strain!ng#keir  last  nerve, 
which -hears  one  of  their  victims  own  that  the 
rebellion  must  end  of  sheer  depletion  before  long, 
stops  to  ask  these  leaders  upon  what  terms  they 
will  compromise,  it  concedes  that  it  is  van- 
quished, and  that  it  has  not  the  most  essential 
quality  of  every  true  Government,  the  will  and 
the  power  upon  proper  occasion  to  compel  abso- 
lute obedience. 


FINE  FEATHERS  DO  NOT  MAKE 
FINE  BIRDS. 

No  name  is  more  cherished  by  the  people  of 
this  country  than  “Democrat.”  But  it  must 
stand  for  a true  democracy,  or  every  true  Dem- 
ocrat will  leave  the  name  and  cleave  to  the 
thing.  The  party  which  now  assumes  the  name 
and  uses  the  organization  is  not  a party  with 
which  unconditional  Union  men  can  easily  ally 
themselves.  “ Democratic”  conventions  no  lon- 
ger speak  for  true  Democrats,  the  political  chil- 
dren of  Jefferson.  Thus  the  “Democratic” 
Convention  of  Maine  lately  resolved  that  “the 
Democratic  party  is,  and  ever  has  been,  the  true 
Union  party  of  the  country.” 

Now,  considering  that  the  rebellion  was  plot- 
ted by  a “Democratic”  Cabinet,  Senators,  and 
Representatives  — that  every  rebel  leader  is  a 
“ Democrat”— that  the  rebel  papers  say,  with 
the  Atlanta  Register , if  the  “Democrats”  will 
only  “ use  the  ballot-box  against  Mr.  Lincoln 
while  we  use  the  cartridge-box,  each  side  will 
be  a helper  to  the  other” — that  every  State  which 
such  “Democratic”  leaders  controlled  in  1860 
has  been  taken  out  of  the  Union — that  every 
form  of  opposition  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
lawful  authority  of  the  Union  comes  from  per- 
sons and  parties  who  call  themselves  “Demo- 
cratic”— that  those  who  rejoice  at  rebel  inva- 
sions of  the  North,  who  conspire  against  the 
necessary  measures  of  the  war,  who  maintain  in 
speeches  and  papers  the  cause  of  secession  and 
disunion,  all  belong  to  what  they  call  the  “ Dem- 
ocratic” party — that  those  who  invite  foreign  in- 
terference are  “Democrats”  of  the  same  kind — 
that  every  man  who,  under  the  name  of  peace, 
hopes  and  works  for  a bloody  counter-revolu- 
tion at  the  North  is  a “Democrat" — that,  every 
“ Knight  nf  the  Golden  Circle,"  or  open  or  se- 
,i'cl  (W  of  the  intcynty  o(' tlic  Ulliou,  it.  y “Deni- 
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ocrat” — that  every  man  who  counsels  the  surren- 
der of  the  Government  by  making  terms  with 
citizens  who  are  trying  to  overthrow  it  is  a 
“ Democrat” — considering  that  there  is  no  man, 
party,  or  measure  which  is  now  or  ever  has  been 
working  in  the  interest  of  the  rebellion,  and  con- 
sequently for  disunion,  which  is  not  “Demo- 
cratic,” we  submit  that  the  Maine  “Democra- 
cy" perpetrate  a tragical  joke  when  they  solemn- 
ly resolve  that  the  “Democratic  party,”  of  which 
Jefferson  Davis,  Franklin  Pierce,  Sli- 
dell, Vallandigham,  Mason,  Wigfall,  and 
Fernando  Wood  are  accredited  leaders,  and 
which  excommunicates  Butler,  Stanton,  Dick- 
inson, Logan,  and  Grant,  is  and  ever  has  been 
the  true  Union  party  of  the  country. 


THE  “ PEACE”  APOSTLE  AND 
THE  MAJOR-GENERALS. 

We  had  supposed  that  Mr.  Vallandigham 
was  sent  to  Chicago  by  his  political  friends; 
but  he  tells  us  at  Dayton : “I  expect  speedily, 
by  the  grace  of  God— and  I ask  no  higher  au- 
thority— to  be  at  Chicago.”  This  effectually 
disposes  of  the  authority  of  the  Convention  that 
sent  him.  But  would  he  kindly  inform  an  in- 
quiring public,  in  case  he  had  been  dissatisfied 
with  the  authority  he  asserts,  to  what  “ higher 
authority”  he  would  have  appealed  ? 

In  the  midst  of  his  speech  the  worthy  ora- 
tor paused  to  ask  this  most  puzzling  question : 
“ What  shall  I say,  as  an  honest  man  ?"  What, 
indeed ! That  question  may  be  called,  in  the 
language  of  the  rude  street  boy,  “a  sockdolo- 
ger.” 

But  recovering  toward  the  close  of  his  ad- 
dress, he  proclaims  his  purpose  ‘ ‘ to  remain  for- 
ever ‘ God’s  noblest  work,  an  honest  man.’  ” It 
is  a most  commendable  resolution.  The  dele- 
gate who  holds  his  office  as  the  old  kings  claim- 
ed to  hold  theirs,  “by  the  grace  of  God,” doubt- 
less remembers  what  Othello  says  to  Emilia  of 
her  husband  Iago : 

“ An  honest  man  he  is,  and  hates  the  slime 
That  sticks  on  filthy  deeds.” 

But  being  an  honest  man,  why  does  the  im- 
maculate orator  proceed  to  asperse  the  honesty 
of  the  Boldiers.  “I  do  not  look  for  personal 
aggrandizement.  If  I did  I should  have  been 
a Major-General  long  ago , and  had  millions  of 
money  laid  by  as  the  spoils  of  my  part  in  the 
war."  This  is  the  plain  assertion  that  the  com- 
mission of  a Major-General  is  the  result  of  a 
desire  of  personal  aggrandizement,  and  that  Ma- 
jor-Generals lay  by  “spoils”  to  the  amount  of 
millions  of  dollars.  Mr.  Vallandigham  should 
remember  that  he  is  a “peace”  man,  and  not  a 
good  authority  upon  soldiers  ; who  as  they  read 
such  words  will  be  apt  to  exclaim,  as  he  remem- 
bers Othello  did,  with  a peculiar  emphasis,  when 
his  mind  awakened  to  the  truth,  “ Honest , honest 
Iago!” 


TWO  NATIONS  ON  THE  SOIL 
OF  ONE. 

The  question  is  often  asked  whetherEngland 
did  not  declare  in  our  Revolution,  as  we  do  in 
this  rebellion,  that  to  yield  to  the  demands  of 
the  colonial  rebels  would  be  to  connive  at  the 
humiliation  of  the  Government ; and  whether, 
after  alt,  England  was  ruined  by  the  separation 
of  the  Colonies.  This  is  another  form  of  the 
favorite  remark  of  rebel  sympathizers,  that  the 
secessionists  are  doing  only  what  our  fathers 
did. 

The  British  Government  was  unquestionably 
humiliated  by  the  separation  of  the  Colonies, 
and  the  English  have  always  borne  us  the  grudge 
which  they  are  now  gratifying.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment was  not  overthrown,  simply  because  the 
Colonies  were  subjects  of  a country  three  thou- 
sand miles  off,  and  because  the  bond  between 
them  was  not  like  ours.  In  a word,  the  cases 
are  not  alike,  because  they  are  altogether  differ- 
ent. Thus,  our  fathers  did  not  say  that,  be- 
cause government  justly  exists  by  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  therefore  any  number  of  people 
any  where,  at  any  time,  and  under  any  circum- 
stances, have  the  right  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment by  force,  with  all  the  inevitable  and  mel- 
ancholy consequences  of  war.  They  said  only 
that,  when  the  consent  of  a people  is  permanent- 
ly and  injuriously  disregarded  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  experience  shows  peaceful  redress  to , 
be  hopeless,  and  the  consequences  of  submission 
are  more  calamitous  than  war,  then,  rehearsing 
their  wrongs  to  mankind,  and  appealing  to  hu- 
man sympathy  and  divine  justice,  those  people 
may  forcibly  overthrow  that  Government; 

That  is  what  the  American  colonists  did  in 
1776.  Is  that  what  the  American  rebels  are 
doing  in  1864  ? 

The  Government,  so  far  as  the  Colonies  was 
concerned,  was  destroyed,  but  the  consequences 
endsd  there.  But  if  the  British  monarchy  had 
been  a Union  like  ours,  if  the  counties  of  Kent 
and  Sussex  had  been  parts  of  the  whole  in  the 
same  way  and  by  the  same  bond  that  the  colo- 
nies of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  were,  then 
the  whole  bond  would  have  been  loosened.  But 
even  then  it  would  not  necessarily  have  plunged 
the  island  of  Grcnt  Britain  into  anarchy,  for  the 
revolted  section  of  the  empire  was  separated 
from  it  by  an  ocean,  r , , . ; . 

But  if  thirteen  Ertgifsh  'Wtmties  on  the  soil 


of  the  island,  separated  from  the  rest  by  no  nat- 
ural barriers  of  any  kind  whatever,  had  risen  in 
insurrection,  and  after  a war  of  four  years  the 
British  Government  had  asked  them  upon  what 
terms  they  would  submit,  or  had  agreed  that 
they  should  form  an  independent  power  upon 
the  English  soil,  how  long  would  the  majesty 
and  force  of  the  British  Government  last? 
Should  we  have  heard  the  London  Times  com- 
placently asserting  that  there  was  plenty  of 
room  for  two  monarchies  in  England;  or  would 
the  London  Times  perceive,  what  all  the  world 
would  know,  that  the  British  monarchy  was  at 
an  end  ? 

There  are  such  things  as  nations  and  a na- 
tional life.  There  is  an  American  nation  and 
an  American  people,  exactly  as  there  is  an  En- 
glish or  a French  nation  and  people.  And  the 
American  nation  proposes  to  continue  its  exist- 
ence. 


GENERAL  SHERMAN  AND  HIS 
SOLDIERS. 

A private  soldier  in  the  First  Illinois  Artillery 
lately  sent  to  General  Sherman  a bridle  and  collar 
which  he  had  worked  in  camp,  “ as  a slight  token,” 
he  said,  “of  the  high  regard  and  esteem  which  all 
the  soldiers  entertain  toward  you  as  our  command- 
er.” The  General,  with  that  hearty  recognition  of 
valor  and  character,  which  is  ennobling  to  every 
man  and  sure  to  endear  him  to  others,  in  acknowl- 
edging the  present,  says : 

“I  have  always  borne  testimony  to  the  pecnllar  intelli- 
gence, good  conduct,  and  gentlemanly  deportment  of  the 
young  men  who  comprise  yonr  battery,  and,  when  the 
war  does  close,  if  I survive  it,  I will  make  it  my  study  to 
give  full  honor  and  credit  to  the  soldiers  in  the  ranks, 
who,  though  in  humble  capacity,  have  been  the  working 
hands  by  which  the  nation's  honor  and  manhood  have  been 
vindicated. 

“ As  Battery  A was  one  of  the  first  to  fire  a hostile  shot 
in  the  war  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  I hope  it 
will  be  one  of  the  last,  and  that  its  thunder  tones  will  in 
due  time  proclaim  the  peace  resulting  from  a war  we 
could  not  avoid,  but  which  called  all  true  men  from  the 
fancied  security  of  a long  and  deceitful  peace." 

The  final  sentence  shows  General  Sherman’s 
just  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  war.  The 
reader  will  observe  that  he  differs  from  Mr.  Don 
Carlos  Buici.l,  late  a Major-Generpl  in  the  United 
States  army. 


“COMPROMISE  WITH  THE 
SOUTH.” 

The  powerful  picture  of  Mr.  Nast’s,  which  we 
print  this  week,  shows  at  a glance  the  condition 
which  compromise  presupposes.  Those  who  urge 
it  represent  the  friends  of  the  Union  as  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Northern  soldier  in  the  picture,  utterly 
defeated,  crippled,  and  crushed ; while  by  letters  in 
their  papers  and  by  the  mouths  of  their  orators  they 
depict  the  Rebellion  as  rather  more  stalwart,  vigor- 
ous, and  victorious  than  ever.  And  again,  when 
compromise  shall  com),  the  consequence  to  the 
North  will  be  the  total  prostration  represented  in 
the  picture.  For  compromise  with  armed  rebellion 
is  abject  submission. 

When  the  free  and  independent  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  completely  overwhelmed  and  con- 
quered, like  the  Union  soldier  in  this  picture,  as 
Copperheads  now  believe  them  to  be — when  they 
are  ready  to  send  back  into  slavery  the  brave  black 
boys  who  have  fought  for  their  flag — when  they  for- 
get the  massacres  of  Lawrence  and  Fort  Pillow,  and 
the  burning  of  Chambersburg,  and  the  long,  long 
story  of  the  hanging  and  torture  of  Southern  Union 
men  at  home  and  of  Union  prisoners  in  rebel  hands — 
when  the  people  forget  the  meditated  shot  fired  con- 
temptuously at  the  American  flag,  and  the  thousands 
of  true  and  brave  men  who  have  been  slaughtered 
defending  it — and  when  they  forget  their  betrayed 
and  deluded  fellow-citizens  at  the  South  forced  into 
the  service  of  tho  rebellion,  and  are  ready  to  re- 
nounce honor,  self-respect,  and  all  that  makes  man 
noble  or  a nation  imperial — when  they  are  a pack 
of  cowards,  and  no  longer  a sovereign  people — then, 
and  not  until  then,  will  they  make  the  picture  true, 
and  agree  to  relinquish  by  compromise  the  authority 
of  the  Government  their  fathers  founded,  and  the 
Union  for  which  their  sons  and  brothers  have  died. 


LITERARY. 

“Our  Burden  and  our  Strength”  (from  the 
steam  presses  of  the  Daily  Times , Troy,  New  York), 
by  David  A.  Wells,  A.M.,  one  of  the  highest 
statistical  authorities  in  the  country,  is,  as  the  sub- 
title of  his  most  timely  and  valuable  pamphlet  as- 
serts, a comprehensive  and  popular  examination  of 
the  debt  and  resources  of  our  country,  present  and 
prospective.  The  importance  and  clearness  of  Mr. 
Wells’s  statement  are  already  so  well  appreciated 
that  its  substance  lias  been  issued  as  a “ broad- 
side” by  the  New  England  Loyal  Publication  So- 
ciety, and  a cheap  popular  edition  will  lie  published 
under  equally  loyal  auspices  in  New  York;  while 
the  newspapers  have  not  failed  to  appreciate  it,  so 
that  we  may  confidently  expect  every  voter  in  the 
land  to  understand  that  a large  debt  is  not  for  this 
country  necessarily  ruinous.  The  title  of  the  pam- 
phlet explains  its  purpose.  It  must  be  seen  by  all 
who  care  to  know  the  truth  ; and  we  can  assure  our 
friends  that  Mr.  Wells  is  justified  in  saying,  as  he 
does  at  the  end:  “Enough  of  statistics  (which  no 
partisan  zeal  can  wrest  from  their  true  meaning) 
have  been  given  to  satisfy  our  readers  that  the 
country  can  not  be  destroyed  or  even  crippled  by 
any  probable  future  debt ; and  to  induce  every  loyal 
man,  as  he  reflects  upon  our  resources  as  a nation, 
to  ‘thank  God,  and  take  courage.’  ” 

“ The  Destiny  of  our  Country”  (A.  D.  F.  Ran- 
dolph, New  York)  Is  the  title  of  Judge  Charles 
P.  Kirkland’s  address  originally  prepared  for  the 
alumni  of  Hamilton  College,  and  now  enlarged  for 


publication.  It  is  an  ample  and  accurate  statement 
of  the  origin,  course,  and  probable  consequences  of 
the  war,  made  with  judicial  calmness  and  patriotic 
earnestness.  The  cause  of  the  rebellion  the  Judge 
finds  in  the  aristocratic  ambition  of  a certain  class 
in  the  Southern  States;  an  ambition  nurtured  by 
the  social  and  industrial  system  of  the  South— that 
is,  Slavery — and  essentially  at  war  with  the  spirit 
and  natural  development  of  our  popular  republican 
government.  The  right  of  Nullification  and  the 
Slavery  agitation  he  considers,  with  General  Jack- 
son,  to  be  mere  pretenses  for  insurrection.  The  real 
object  sought  is  the  salvation  of  the  aristocracy,  to 
which  a slave  system  is  essential.  Although  an  op- 
ponent of  the  present  Administration  at  the  time 
of  its  election,  Judge  Kirkland  justifies  its  official 
conduct  upon  the  highest  patriotic  grounds  Ho  ev- 
idently docs  not  love  the  word  abolitionist,  although 
he  thinks  slaveiy  is  doomed  by  the  war.  But  ho  is 
too  good  a scholar  not  to  know  that  the  one  thing 
that  is  never  harmless  until  it  is  stone-dead  is  the 
exclusive  principle  in  human  affairs.  The  fathers  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  thought  that 
slavery  was  dead.  But  eighty  years  afterward  it 
is  still  lustily  kicking.  While  it  lasts  war,  open  or 
hidden,  will  last  in  this  country. 

“The  Gospel  of  Peace,”  Part  3,  has  been  pub- 
lished for  a few  weeks,  but,  as  usual,  has  received 
little  attention  from  the  press.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  most  popular  brochure  of  the  war  should 
have  made  its  way  into  universal  recognition  with- 
out newspaper  assistance  of  any  kind.  Nor  is  it 
less  remarkable  that  a literary  secret  of  the  kind 
should  have  been  so  long  and  faithfully  kept.  A 
great  many  persons  are  sure  that  they  know  tho 
author,  but  their  assertions  are  still  inquisitive. 
Whoever  he  may  be,  he  may  congratulate  himself 
that  he  has  reached  and  enlightened  many  a mind 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  ignorant,  indiffer- 
ent, or  confused  in  the  great  struggle.  The  broad 
humor,  the  felicitous  allusion,  the  trenchant  truth- 
telling,  and  the  familiarity  with  all  the  curvatures 
of  the  New  York  “ring”  are  as  striking  in  this  part 
as  in  the  others. 

“ Not  Dead  Yet”  is  the  last  novel  of  J.  C.  Jf.af- 
freson  (Harpers),  whose  name  is  already  known 
among  the  most  popular  of  current  novelists.  It 
is  a story  which  begins  “not  far  away  in  the  past” 
— emphatically  it  is  a tale  of  to-day.  It  is  a story 
of  love  and  crime,  told  with  that  peculiar  intensity 
of  style  which  characterizes  the  author,  and  wind- 
ing up,  as  all  well-regulated  novels  should,  with 
the  passing  away  of  the  “subtle,  selfish,  clever, 
false  Rupert,”  and  the  happy  marriage  bells  of 
“ Kitty  and  Nat,”  of  “ Edward  and  Flo’.” 

The  Harpers  publish  “ Willson’s  Larger  Spell- 
er,” one  of  their  School  and  Family  series.  The 
peculiar  value  of  Mr.  Willson’s  school-books  is 
already  widely  acknowledged,  and  every  parent  or 
teacher  who  can  speak  of  them  from  experience 
speak  most  highly  of  their  simple  and  comprehen- 
sive method.  Primers,  reading-books,  and  spellers, 
they  make  the  painful  path  as  pleasant  as  it  can 
be  made  without  shirking  the  inevitable  difficulties 
or  helping  the  child  to  shirk. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

THE  MILITARY  SITUATION. 

General  Grant  evidently  does  not  Intend  to  leave 
Sheridan,  Farragut,  and  Sherman  unsupported.  He  will 
not  allow  General  Lee  to  dispose  of  the  rebel  army  in  Vir- 
ginia at  his  own  option  entirely;  if  the  latter  chooses  to 
-end  reinforcements  to  Maury,  or  Hood,  or  Early,  the  last 
few  days'  operations  north  of  the  James  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Weldon  Road  will  certainly  teach  him  that  he 
can  not  deplete  his  army  with  impunity.  In  last  week's 
record  we  gave  the  details  of  the  engagement  near  Dutch 
Gap,  August  14  After  the  battle  the  Confederates  took 
up  a stronger  position  further  back.  On  the  18th  our  line 
extended  from  Curl's  Neck  on  the  James  to  White  Oak 
Swamp-  While  the  rebel  line  was  drawn  out  thus  ex- 
tensively to  confront  our  right,  other  operations  were  un- 
dertaken south  of  Petersburg  with  a view  of  gaining  pos- 
session of  the  Weldon  Road.  At  4 o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  18th  the  Fifth  Corps,  which  had  been  for  some  days 
held  iu  reserve,  started  for  Reams  Station  with  four  days' 
rations.  The  eveut  proved  a surprise  to  the  enemy,  who 
gave  way,  leaving  the  Fifth  in  possession.  This  was  at 
7 a.m.  Four  or  five  hours  were  spent  in  tearing  up  the 
track,  when  the  enemy  made  liis  appearance  marching 
down  the  railroad.  The  Second  Division  held  the  road, 
supported  by  the  Third  and  Fourth  on  the  right,  and  on 
tlie  left  by  the  First.  The  rebel  force,  a portion  of  Hill’s 
Corps,  after  a fight  of  two  hours,  wan  repulsed.  The  next 
day  the  rebels  attacked  again,  and  succeeded  in  breaking 
between  the  Fifth  Corps  and  another,  said  to  be  a portion 
of  the  Sixth,  which  had  come  up  to  its  support.  About 
1500  of  the  Fifth  Corps  are  reported  to  have  been  taken 
prisoners.  The  general  assault,  however,  failed,  and  the 
road  was  still  held  by  the  Federal  troops,  the  Ninth  Corps 
having  come  up  in  time  to  regain  all  t.he  ground  which 
had  been  lost.  On  Sunday,  the  21st,  the  rebels  attacked 
again,  and  were  again  repulsed  with  great  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded,  besides  500  captured.  Grant  still  holds  the 
road.  The  Second  Corps  recrossed  the  James  Saturday 
night 

In  the  Valley  Early  has  been  quite  heavily  reinforced 
by  General  Longstreet,  and  has  taken  a strong  position 
south  of  Strasburg.  This,  together  with  a partial  defeat 
at  Iterryville  on  the  14th,  in  which  Sheridan's  wagon - 
train  was  so  completely  destroyed  as  to  embarrass  his 
operations,  has  led  the  latter  to  fall  back  upon  Winches- 
ter. The  details  of  Sheridan's  movement  down  the  Val- 
ley arc  as  follows : On  the  8th  August  Sheridan  assumed 
command,  his  force  consisting  of  the  Sixth,  Eighth,  and 
Nineteenth  Corps,  together  with  Crook's,  Averill’s,  nud 
Kelly’s  commands.  On  the  9th  he  started  in  pursuit  of 
the  rebels,  who  had  two  days  before  been  beaten  by  Averill 
and  Kelly.  On  the  10th  Early's  rear  was  overtaken  ten 
miles  nortli  of  Winchester,  and.  a slight  engagement  fol- 
lowed with  trifling  results.  The  pursuit  was  continued  to 
Strasburg.  On  the  14th  Mosby  atttfcked  Sheridan's  rear 
at  Berry  ville,  and  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  force  dis- 
patched against  him,  gained  an  important  success.  Two 
days  later  Early  was  reinforced  through  Thoroughfare 
Oap.  On  Sunday,  the  21st,  Sheridan  was  attacked  near 
Charlestown,  in  the  Valley.  Charlestown  is  on  the  line  of 
railroad  from  Winchester  to  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  six  or 
seven  miles  southwest  of  the  latter.  Sheridan's  line  in  the 
morning  had  its  front  at  Siunimt  Point,  its  left  stretching 
out  toward  Iterryville.  and  itr; right  across  the  Martins, 
burg  Pike.  At  8 o’clock  a.m..  General  Wilsou’s  cavalry 
holding  tlie  advance  at  Summit  Point,  was  attacked  and 
forced  back  to  Charlestown.  Mackintosh's  brigade  lost 
300  men.  A feint  attack  was  then  made  on  the  Federal 
left,  held  by  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  hut  the  main  assault 
fell  on  the  Sixth,  which  held  the  right.  There  was  a se- 
vere battle,  and  in  regard  to  the  result  we  only  know  that 
Sheridan  fell  back  two  or  three  miles  on  the  railroad,  to 
the  heights  about  Hall  town. 
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Turning  to  the  West  we  find  no  material  alteration  in 
the  position  held  by  Sherman's  nrmy._ 

On  the  14th  of  August  the  rebel  General  Wheeler  ad- 
vanced with  a force  estimated  at  between  two  and  five 
thousand  men  against  Dalton,  whicli  was  defended  by  Col- 
onel Seibold  with  four  hundred  men.  General  Wheeler 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  place  in  the  following  terms: 

“ To  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood,  I have  the  honor  to  de- 
mand the  immediate  and  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
forces  under  your  command  at  this  garrison."  To  which 
Colonel  Seibold  replied : “ I have  been  placed  here  to  de- 
fend the  post,  but  not  to  surrender  it."  An  attack  was 
then  made  by  the  enemy,  but  Seibold  succeeded  in  hold- 
ing his  position  until  the  arrival  of  General  Stedman  with 
reinforcements  from  Chattanooga  on  the  15th  ; the  rebels 
were  then  forced  to  retreat. 

The  information  in  regard  to  the  raids  made  by  Sher- 
man’s cavalry  under  M'Cook  and  Stoneman  on  the  Macon 
road  is  yet  very  unsatisfactory.  Stoneman  passed  aronnd 
Sherman’s  left  near  Stone  Mountain  and  M'Cook  aronnd 
his  right.  From  Stoneman  nothing  has  been  heard. 
M'Cook  accomplished  his  purpose  against  the  road,  but 
when  near  the  Chattahoochee  on  his  return  he  found  him- 
self nearly  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  M'Cook’s  force 
consisted  of  his  own  Division,  the  First  Brigade  containing 
the  Fourth  Kentucky,  First  East  Tennessee,  and  Eighth 
Towa,  commanded  by  Colonel  Croxton,  and  the  Second 
Brigade,  containing  the  First  Wisconsin,  Second  Indiana, 
and  Fourth  Indiana,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Torry.  Four  regiments,  the  Eighth  Indiana,  Second  Ken- 
tucky, Fourth  Tennessee,  and  Fifth  Iowa,  which  partici- 
pated in  Rousseau's  raid,  went  along  ns  a rpserve.  The 
Ninth  Ohio,  also  one  of  Rousseau’s  raiding  regiments,  was 
to  be  left  to  guard  the  pontoon  across  the  Chattahoochee, 
where  the  raiding  party  crossed,  also  fonr  pieces  of  Lilly’s 
Indiana  Battery.  The  other  two  pieces  accompanied  the 
raidere — -the  only  artillery  along.  One  ambulance  to  each 
regiment  was  allowed,  and  a few  pack  mules. 

The  entire  columu  was  not  over  2500  strong,  many  of 
every  regiment  being  left  behind . Picked  men  and  picked 
horses  were  only  admitted  to  the  expedition,  though, 
eventually,  some  of  the  former  were  left  on  account  of  an 
.lability  to  mount  them  properly.  Some  of  the  regiments 
were  armed  throughout  with  the  Spencer  rifle,  the  most 
formidable  and  effective  repeating  arm  known. 

Tlie  expedition  started  on  the  27th.  crossing  the  Chatta- 
hoochee to  the  north  side,  several  miles  below  the  railroad 
bridge,  and  marched  down  tlie  river  to  Turner's  Ferry, 
ten  miles  below  Campbell stown.  Here  M'Cook  crossed 
the  river,  and  leaving  tlie  Ninth  Ohio  Cavalry  with  four 
guns  to  guard  his  pontoon  bridge,  moved  eastward  to  Pal- 
metto station  on  tho  railroad  from  Atlanta  to  West  Point. 
Palmetto  station  is  twenty-five  miles  from  Atlanta.  The 
road  was  torn  up  for  five  miles,  and  the  dgpfit  building,* 
full  of  commissary  stores,  was  burned.  Moving  on,  the 
night  of  the  29th,  the  command,  after  a march  of  nine 
miles  through  a drenching  rain,  came  upon  the  skirts  of 
Fayetteville,  and  upon  a train  of  rebel  wagons.  Them- 
selves taken  for  rebels,  they  easily  surprised  and  captured 
tlie  train  of  nearly  a thousand  wagons,  containing  all  the 
baggage  of  tlie  rebel  army  at  Atlanta.  Then  Fayetteville 
(forty  miles  south  of  Atlanta)  was  occupied.  At  nine  a.m., 
on  the  30th,  M'Cook  struck  the  Macon  road  three  miles 
south  ot  Fayetteville ; a depot  was  burned  and  six  miles 
of  the  road  destroyed.  At  two  r.M.  the  column  began  its 
return  march,  passing  through  Newman  toward  the  fords 
of  the  Chattahoochee.  At  night,  before  recrossing  White- 
water  Creek  northward,  a heavy  force  of  rebel  cavalry  at- 
tacked M ‘Cook’s  rear  under  Harrison,  driving  the  latter. 
Harrison  was  then  supported  by  the  Second  and  Fourth 
Indiana,  and  the  enemy  was  repulsed.  The  command 
then  halted  for  the  night,  nnd  the  next  morning  reached 
Newman,  iorty  miles  from  Atlanta,  and  twelve  from  tho 
Chattahoochee  on  the  West  Point  road.  Here  M'Cook  en- 
countered a heavy  force  of  rebel  infantry.  He  fell  hack 
and  crossed  the  road  2J  miles  below  Newman.  Shortly 
afterward  the  advance-guard — the  Fourth  Indiana  and 
Second  Kentucky — were  cut  off  from  the  main  body  and 
had  to  fight  their  way  out.  Not  more  than  half  succeeded 
in  reaching  Atlanta.  On  August  3 General  M'Cook  re- 
turned with  1200  men.  His  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing  can  not  have  been  less  than  1000.  It  was  intend- 
ed that  M'Cook’s  and  Stoneman’s  commands  should  effect 
a junction  on  the  Macon  road.  Stoneman  appears  to  have 
met  with  a determined  opposition.  Savannah  papers  an- 
nounce his  arrival  with  500  men  as  prisoners  of  war  at 
Macon,  Georgia. 

General  Kilpatrick  has  just  returned  from  a raid  on  the 
Macon  Road.  The  details  of  the  expedition  are  not  yet 
given ; it  is  only  known  that  about  a dozen  miles  of  the 
road  have  been  injured,  and  that  the  command  has  re- 
turned uninjured. 

From  Mobile  there  is  no  important  intelligence  later 
than  that  given  in  last  week’s  record.  On  pages  DCS  and 
569  we  illustrate  Admiral  Farragut’s  entrance  to  Mobile 
Bay,  August  5,  giving  the  disposition  of  the  Federal  am!r 
Confederate  fleets  and  the  situation  of  the  forts  and  ob- 
structions. At  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  is  Dauphin  Island, 
separated  from  the  main  land  on  either  side  by  a strait. 
It  is  impossible  for  a fleet  to  navigate  the  western  channel, 
which  has  only  five  feet  of  water.  Forts  Morgan  and 
Gaines  command  tlie  eastern  channel — Morgan  four  mile3 
from  the  island,  Gaines  upon  it  Fort  Powell  is  a mile 
above-Gaines  on  the  island.  Tlie  only  part  of  the  channel 
free  from  obstructions  and  torpedoes  was  about  1500  yards 
in  front  of  Fort  Morgan.  It  was  through  this  gateway 
that  Farragut,  steamiug  up  so  close  to  the  fort  as  to  com- 
mand its  guns,  effected  his  entrance  on  the  morning  of  tho 
5tli,  breakfasting  inside  the  Bay  as  lie  told  his  men  he 
should. 

While  Farragut  was  passing  the  forts  Gaines  was  in- 
vested by  General  Granger  by  land.  After  taking  Gaines 
and  Powell  Farragut  and  Granger  entered  upon  their 
operations  against  Fort  Morgan,  a formidable  fort  with  a 
garrison  of  1000  men. 

ITEMS. 

Generals  Hovey  and  .Hughes  lately  encountered  the 
rebel  Colonel  Adam  Johnson’s  forces  at  Morganfield,  Ken- 
tucky, and  completely  routed  them,  rapturing  nineteen 
prisoners  and  recapturing  n large  amount  of  Governmen'- 
property  which  had  been  takeu  by  these  guerrillas. 

The  guerrilla  Woodward  died  at  Hopkinsville,  Tennes- 
see, August  19.  His  command  is  scattered  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

The  faculty  and  trustees  of  Williams  College  at  its  last 
commencement  conferred  upon  General  Benjamin  F.  But- 
ler the  title  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  This  honor  from  a Massa- 
chusetts college  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  pa- 
triotic of  Massachusetts  citizens  will  certainly  appear  to 
no  one  inappropriate  or  unmerited. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


EUROPE. 

Ali.  the  occasions  which  a few  months  since  suggest- 
ed an  extensive  European  war  seem  now  to  have  disap- 
peared. The  Polish  insurrection  has  been  quelled  ; France 
has  been  allowed  in  peace  to  take  possession  of  Mexico; 
and  the  Dano-German  difficulties  have  been  definitely 
settled. 

The  preliminaries  of  peace  agreed  npon  between  Den- 
mark and  the  German  Allies  are  the  following: 

1.  King  Christian  relinquishes  his  rights  over  Schleswig- 
Holstein  and  Lunenburg,  agreeing  to  whatever  disposition 
Austria  and  Russia  may  make  of  those  provinces;  with 
Schleswig  are  surrendered  all  the  islands  belonging  to 
that  Duchy.  Denmark  also  cedes  the  Jutland  possessions 
squill  of  the  District  of  Ribe,  for  which  Denmark  receives 
an  equivalent  portion  of  Schleswig. 

2.  The  debts  contracted  on  account  of  Denmark  proper, 
or  the  Duchies,  will  be  borne  respectively  by  either  of 
them.  The  debts  contracted  on  account  of  the  monarchy 
win  be  proportionately  divided  between  Donmark  proper 
nud  the  Duchies,  with  the  exception  of  the  loan  contracted 
in  England  in  1863,  which  will  be  paid  by  Denmark,  and 
the  war  expenses  of  the  great  German  Powers,  which  will 
be  borne  by  the  Duchies. 

3.  Botli  parties  agree  to  an  armistice  until  September 

15,  contributions  no  longer  being  levied  on  Jutland.  The 
two  nnniea  to  remain  as  at  present  until  the  treaty  is  con- 
cluded* . . . 

tfa£r  Primers  of  »fr|*re  to  fee  sat  at  liberty  on  giving 
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aged  17,  was  killed  at  Bull  Run  21st  July,  1861 ; 
General  Robert  L.  M‘Cook,  killed  while  sick  in 
his  ambulance  August  5,  1862.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  he  was  practicing  law  at  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  a member  of  the  firm  of  Ewing, 
Sherman,  & M‘Cook.  Ewing  is  now  a Brigadier- 
General  ; and  the  present  gallant  commander  of  the 
army  before  Atlanta  was  the  other  member. 
M'Cook  raised  a Company,  called  the  ‘ Shields’ 
Guards,  and  joined  the  First  Kansas  Volunteers  as 
Captain  of  Company  H ; he  remained  with  his  regi- 
ment in  southwest  Missouri  until  his  health  failed 


him;  being  satisfied  he  could  not  undergo  the  fa- 
tigues of  long  marches,  he  resigned,  to  accept  that 
of  Captain  and  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  and  was 
assigned  to  his  brother’s  division  in  General  Buell’s 
army,  where  he  served  with  distinction  gptil  the 
evacuation  of  Corinth  by  the  rebels.  At  this  time 
he  received  a commission  as  Colonel  of  the  Fifty- 
second  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  soon  after 
marched  with  his  regiment  to  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

‘ ‘ When  General  Buell  advanced  from  Louisville 
M'Cook  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a brigade 
in  General  Gilbert’s  Corps.  On  going  to  Nash- 


ville his  brigade  was  assigned  to  General  Granger’s 
Division,  and  formed  part  of  the  Reserve  Army  of  the 
Cumberland.  Granger’s  Division  joined  Rosk- 
crans  j ust  before  the  battle  of  Chicamauga,  M ‘Cook’s 
Brigade  being  the  first  to  welcome  the  veterans  of 
Longstrf.et  wilh  Western  bullets.  In  this  battle 
Colonel  M'Cook  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and 
was  recommended  for  promotion,  which  he  received 
two  days  before  bis  death.” 

General  M'Cook  wrote  the  article  in  the  May 
number  of  Harper's  Magazine  headed  “ Second  Di- 
vision at  Shiloh." 


GENERAL  DANIEL  M‘COOK. 

Brigadier-General  Daniel  M'Cook,  who  late- 
ly died  of  a wound  received  at  Kenesaw  Mountain, 
July  27,  and  whose  portrait  is  here  given,  was  born 
July  22, 1834,  in  Carrollton,  Ohio.  The  following 
sketch  is  from  a soldier  of  his  brigade : 

“General  Daniel  M'Cook  was  the  sixth  son  of 
the  late  Major  Daniel  M'Cook,  who  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Buffington  Island,  Ohio,  on  the  21st  of 
July,  1863.  He  is  the  third  son  of  this  family  who 
have  been  killed  in  the  war  for  the  Union  : Charles, 
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benevolence  as  for  good- 
humor.  Although  a mill- 
ionaire, the  modesty  of 
his  youth  never  gave 
place  to  the  swaggering 
boldness  or  the  curt 
manners  which  so  fre- 
quently distinguish  the 
very  wealthy.  Money 
only  gave  him  the  op- 
portunity to  exhibit  the 
inherent  nobility  of  his 
nature.  For  the  most 
winning  traits  of  his 
character  he  was  known 
only  to  associates,  but 
his  public  spirit  endeared 
him  to  all. 

Mr.  Grigg  was  also  a 
man  of  cultivated  tastes. 
Music  and  poetry  de- 
lighted him,  and  in  the 
latter  his  judgment  was 
very  good.  But  the 
strong  development  of 
his  understanding  gave 
him  a keen  relish  for 
history  and  biography. 
And,  as  in  all  cases 
where  the  judgment  is 
superior,  his  memory  was 
remarkable.  It  was  in 
immediate  connection 
with  these  mental  char- 
acteristics that  those  hab- 
its of  method  were  de- 
veloped which,  though 
they  never  create,  yet 
chiefly  secure  and  regu- 
late success. 

After  he  retired  from 
the  publishing  business 
he  was  engaged  until  his 
death  as  a private  bank- 
er, and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  large  fortune, 
which  included  real  es- 
tate in  Philadelphia,  Il- 
linois, and  Mississippi. 
But  he  was  always  es- 
pecially interested  in  the 
Book  Trade,  with  which 
his  fortunes  had  been  so 
intimately  connected. 
He  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy  - two,  leaving 
many  friends  to  mourn 
his  loss,  and  leaving  on 
record  an  example  not 
only  of  enviable  success 
but  of  inestimable  worth. 
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THE  LATE 

JOHN  GRIGG,  Esq.  j' 

Is  1816  a young  man,  ' 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  j 
came  to  Philadelphia  and 
assumed  the  position  of 
a clerk  in  the  Publishing 
House  of  Warner  &John- 
son.  His  life  thus  far  | 
had  been  for  the  most 
part  an  adventure.  Left 
an  orphan  at  six  in  Corn-  j 
wall,  England,  be  began  | 
with  the  world  as  a farm- 
er’s boy.  But  there  was  I 
a spirit  of  enterprise  wit!  > 
in  him  which  overleaped  j 
the  limits  of  the  farm. 
Looking  out  upen  the  sea 
from  the  Cornish  coast,  | 
he  thought  he  saw  har- 
vests of  brighter  prom-  1 
ise;  and  at  twelve  ha 
began  to  seek  a sailor’s 
fortunes.  Soon  tiled  of  i 
this  field  of  labor,  he  I 
came  to  Richmond,  Yir-  , 
ginia.  Here  we  find  him  1 
engaged  in  a survey  of  i 
the  State  before  he  was 
yet  out  of  his  teens.  \ 
Leaving  Virginia  for  j 
Ohio,  we  next  find  him  j 
a clerk  in  a Judiciary  | 
court,  and  afterward  su- 
perintendent of  a woolen  | 
factory. 

This  young  man  was  I 
John  Grigg,  Esq.,  long  | 
known  as  the  enterpris-  ! 
ing  Philadelphia  publish-  | 
er  and  bookseller,  and 
’whose  portrait  is  here 
given.  He  came  to  Phil- 
adelphia, as  we  haye  said, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four. 
Here  he  resided  until  his 
death,  August  2,  1864.  ! 
Serving  Warner  & John-  j 
son  seven  years  as  a | 
clerk,  he,  in  1823,  com- 
menced publishing  on  his 
own  account,  securing 
immediately  the  patron- 
age of  the  firm  with 
which  he  had  been  con- 
nected, and.  which,  by 
the  death  of  Warner, 
had  been  dissolved.  He 
had  closed  up  the  busi- 
ness of  this  firm,  and  his 
sagacity  and  perfect  in-  I 
tegrity  soon  built  up  his  [ 
own  fortunes.  In  eight 
years  his  business  was  j 
so  large  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  take  Mr.  Hcoh  j 
Elliott  as  partner.  In 
1847  three  younger  part- 
ners were  also  intro- 
duced. In  1850  Grigg 
& Elliott  sold  out  to  their 
juniors,  ssrs.  Lippi n- 
cott  & Willis,  and  the 
firm  was  styled  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  & Co. 

At  his  retirement  Mr. 
Grigg  was  fifty -eight 
years  of  age.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  M‘Clkl-  i 
lax,  sister  of  the  cele-  I 
brated  surgeon,  and  aunt 
of  Genetal  George  B. 

M ‘Clellan.  He  was  a ! 
man  possessed  of  a very  | 
genial  disposil  ion  — as 
characteristic  for  positive 


Nassau,  New  Provi- 
dence, of  which  we  give 
a view  on  this  page,  is  a 
point  of  great  interest  at 
this  time  as  the  principal 
rendezvous  of  the  Anglo- 
Confederate  blockade- 
runners.  A correspond- 
ent says  of  the  place: 
“The  enterprise  of  Brit- 
ish merchants”  — an  en- 
terprise, we  may  remark, 
which  no  honorable  na- 
tion would  care  to  justi- 
fy— “ has  lined  its  quays 
with  long,  light-colored, 
rakish-looking  steamers, 
discharging  their  rich 
freights  of  cotton  that 
have  run  the  gauntlet 
through  the  Federal  crui- 
sers off  Wilmington. 
The  voyage  from  the 
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Confederate  States  to  Nassau  averages  about  fifty 
hours;  but  these  fifty  hours  are  crowded  with  an 
excitement  that  a voyage  of  fifty  days  would  fail  in 
producing.  From  the  time  of  leaving  Cape  Fear 
River,  Wilmington,  to  the  time  of  sighting  Nassau 
and  getting  into  British  waters,  these  craft  are  nev- 
er safe  from  being  overhauled  by  a Northern  man- 
of-war.  Nassau  is  the  point  whence  most  of  the 
blockaders  start  with  the  cargoes  destined  for  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  and  it  is  here  that  they  re- 
turn with  their  bales  of  Sea  Island  and  Upland  cot- 
ton, which  they  have  obtained  in  exchange  for  the 
rifles,  blankets,  and  shoes  so  much  needed  by  the 
Southern  soldier.  The  climate  of  the  Bahamas,  of 
which  New  Providenco  is  one  of  the  group,  is  al- 
most tropical ; oranges,  shaddocks,  bananas,  cocoa- 
nuts,  pine-apples,  and  many  other  varieties  of  fruit 
abound,  and  the  diversity  of  foliago  in  which  the 
charming  bungalow  residences  are  embedded  is 
most  attractive.”  The  population  of  the  town  is 
about  10,000. 


GEN.  SHERMAN’S  CAMPAIGN. 

On  . w first  page  and  on  page  564  we  give  illus- 
trations of  General  Sherman’s  campaign.  The 
sketch  on  the  first  page  represents  General  Sher- 
man holding  a council  of  war  at  Wood’s  head-quar- 
ters. General  Sherman  holds  his  councils  of  war 
with  himself.  The  different  generals  seem  to  listen 
rather  than  to  suggest.  The  General  speaks  his 
thoughts  aloud,  and  the  words  uttered  on  this  occa- 
sion disclose  the  movement  that  he  has  in  his  mind 
for  some  day  in  the  future. 

On  page  564  we  illustrate  the  capture  of  the  rebel 
wagon-train  by  General  Edward  M'Cook.  A full 
description  of  the  incident  will  lie  found  in  our  news 
column.  General  M'Cook  has  made  the  only  raid 
in  the  rear  of  Atlanta  that  has  any  semblance  of  a 
success.  He  succeeded  in  destroying  the  Macon 
Road  for  a short  distance,  and  burned  a considera- 
ble number  of  wagons,  which  were  mostly  head- 
quarter trains.  His  escape  from  the  trap  set  for 
him,  and  the  gallant  manner  in  which  he  cut  him- 
self out,  are  spoken  of  with  pride  by  the  army. 

Captain  ^De  Guess,  whose  portrait  is  given  on 
page  564,  commands  Battery  H,  First  Illinois  Ar- 
tillery. The  following  gallant  action  is  thus  re- 
corded by  our  correspondent : On  the  22d  of  July 
the  battery  of  Captain  De  Gress  was  placed  by  or- 
der of  General  Sherman  in  such  a position  as  to 
throw  shells  from  his  20-pounders  into  Atlanta. 
The  rebels  came  charging  through  the  railroad  cut 
to  the  left  of  the  battery.  The  supports  gave  way. 
De  Gress  saw  at  once  that  his  guns  were  gone. 
He  directly  ordered  his  guns  pointed  left  oblique, 
and  gave  the  charging  rebels  double  canister,  at 
the  rate  of  four  rounds  per  minute.  Soon  he  had 
two  of  his  guns  spiked,  and  ordered  his  men  to  get 
away,  remaining  himsolf  with  one  sergeant  (Peter 
Wtman),  using  one  gun  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Still  the  enemy  came  on,  and  when  within  less  than 
twenty  steps  an  officer  called  to  him  to  surrender. 
De  Gress,  who  stood  with  the  lanyard  of  either 
gun  in  his  hands,  shouted,  “Certainly,  come  on!” 
at  the  same  moment  discharging  his  two  guns,  and 
called  to  W yman,  who  stood  with  pincers  and  spikes, 
to  spike  under  the  cover  of  the  smoke  and  get  away. 
De  Gress  saw  the  spike  driven  into  the  last  gun, 
and  as  he  started  a storm  of  shot  was  sent  after  him. 
The  sergeantwas  killed,  but  Dr  Gress  escaped  un- 
injured. General  Looan,  who  was  coming  up  at 
the  head  of  Colonel  Martin’s  brigade,  was  met  by 
De  Gress,  who  told  the  General  that  his  guns 
were  lost.  “Oh  no,  Captain,”  said  the  General, 
“Wood’s  guns  have  been  turned  upon  the  horses 
of  your  battery,  and  I think  that  those  chaps 
will  hardly  got  them  away  before  I have  this  bri- 
gade charging  clear  over  them.”  In  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  De  Gress,  who  had  gone  up 
with  the  charging  column,  was  busy  drawing  the 
spike  of  one  of  his  guns,  which  was  very  soon  send- 
ing canister  into  the  retreating  rebels,  the.  infantry 
officers  near  acting  as  cannoniers  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Captain  De  Gress,  who  has  met  with  the 
sincere  applause  of  the  general  officers  who  witness- 
ed his  gallantly.  Captain  De  Gress  is  a young 
officer  of  French  extraction,  and  is  considered  the 
finest  artillerist  in  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 


AN  OLD  MAID’S  STORY. 

“My  dears,”  I said  to  the  three  children  I had 
nursed  and  reared  for  upward  of  fifteen  years,  till 
the  eldest  was  a grown-up  young  lady  of  eighteen — 
“my  dears,  mother  is  getting  a poor  weakly  old 
body,  and  there’s  no  one  to  mind  her  and  the  shop 
at  home,  and  I am  afraid  I shall  have  to  leave  you. 
It  would  break  my  heart  to  go  if  our  house  wasn’t 
in  the  same  street,  and  I can  see  you  every  day. 
But  I can  never  say  good-by  to  you,  so  I’ll  run 
away  early  some  morning.” 

Of  course  I waited  till  they  could  hire  a new 
servant,  a long  lanky  girl  that  moved  slowly  aliout 
the  house,  and  took  no  interest  in  any  thing;  and 
even  then,  though  I was  badly  wanted  at  home,  I 
could  hardly  find  it  in  my  heart  to  tear  myself  away 
from  the  children  and  the  old  master,  who  was  get- 
ting infirm  and  weakly,  like  mother;  for  he  was  in 
years  when  he  married,  being  a minister  on  a mid- 
dling sort  of  a salary,  and  he  had  made  op  his  mind 
not  to  venture  upon  the  expenses  of  a family  till 
he  had  saved  five  thousand  dollars  clear,  so  that  he 
was  upward  of  forty  before  he  had  gathered  all  that 
sum  together.  Mrs.  Ambery,  poor  dear,  had  been 
waiting  for  him  ever  since  she  was  a girl  of  twenty, 
and  he  only  five  years  older ; waiting  all  that  weary 
time,  with  an  ache  and  pain  at  her  heart  as  her 
girlhood  passed  by  and  the  prime  of  her  years  faded, 
till  her  hair  began  to  grow  gray,  and  all  across  her 
forehead  were  fine  little  wrinkles  that  could  be  seen 
plainly  enough  by  daylight.  On  her  wedding-day, 
when  the  sun  shone  as  brightly  as  if  she  was  only 
twenty  again,  you  could  have  counted  the  lines  one 
by  one  as  soon  as  she  lifted  up  her  white  veil  to  sign 
her  name  in  the  register. 

Well,  poor  dear.  Mrs.  Ambery  was  taken  away 
from  her  husband  an<£t^iidjr£y^fcefl  g^becca,  her 


eldest,  was  just  eight  years  old.  The  little  chil- 
dren sat  in  the  pew  with  their  father  on  the  Sunday 
night  when  the  pastor  from  another  church  preach- 
ed Mrs.  Ambery ’s  funeral  sermon,  and  every  body 
wept,  and  said  it  was  a very  affecting  occasion. 
There  was  the  grave  child  Rebecca,  and  pretty 
Katie,  just  turned  six,  and  little  delicate  Nellie, 
not  quite  four ; while  Mr.  Ambery,  who  had  never 
looked  a young  man,  seemed  stricken  fully  ten  years 
older  by  the  death  of  his  Catherine. 

About  two  years  after  Mrs.  Ambery’s  death  my 
old  master  called  me  into  his  study  one  night  after 
the  children  were  gone  to  bed.  ' ‘ Mary, " said  he — 
he  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  stooping  badly — “Mary, 
come  forward  and  sit  down  by  the  fire.  I want  to 
speak  with  yon.” 

I crossed  the  room  and  sat  down  as  he  bade  me, 
and  as  I looked  into  his  face,  which  was  greatly 
troubled,  I saw  the  tears  standing  in  his  eyes. 

“Mary,”  he  said,  wiping  his  eyes,  “I’ve  been 
pastor  of  this  church  ever  since  I was  eight-and- 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  from  time  to  time  my  in- 
come has.  been  raised.  It  has  been  a little  hard 
upon  the  members,  perhaps,  to  raise  the  salary,  for 
they  are  not  rich  people,  and  our  dependence  has 
been  upon  the  pew-rents.  But  for  the  last  two 
years — since  that  time,  Mary — the  congregation  has 
been  dwindling  away  before  my  eyes.  God  knows 
I have  done  my  best,  though  His  hand  is  heavy 
upon  me.  But  it  is  hinted  to  me  quietly,  not  offi- 
cially, that  my  people  wish  me  to  give  place  to  a 
younger  and  more  energetic  man.  They  would 
give  me  a pension  of  two  hundred  dollars  a year, 
and  obtain  for  me  a further  sum  from  a fund  for 
aged  and  disabled  ministers,  upon  which  income 
they  want  me  to  retire.” 

“I  wouldn’t  do  it,  Sir,”  I answered,  warmly; 
“they  can  not  turn  you  out,  and  that  sum  would 
never  keep  you  and  the  three  children  respectably.” 

“Nay,”  said  the  minister,  “I  dare  not  refuse; 
my  spirit  is  broken,  and  shrinks  from  conflict. 
Moreover,  Mary,  I am  not  solely  dependent  upon 
my  ministerial  income.  I have  private  property 
which  brings  me  in  over  two  hundred  dollars  a 
year.” 

In  the  course  of  a few  months  we  retired  upon  a 
pension,  and  as  our  income  was  a good  deal  lessen- 
ed, I gave  the  other  servant  notice,  and  we  settled 
down  in  a small  but  well-looking  house,  a little  back 
from  the  street,  in  as  respectable  a part  of  the  town 
as  one  could  desire,  with  the  little  shop  of  confec- 
tionery, which  my  mother  kept  herself  by,  not  more 
than  a stone’s-throw  off. 

Rebecca  was  quite  a pattern  of  a child,  the  very 
picture  of  her  poor  dead  mother,  with  lino  little  lines 
upon  her  forehead  before  she  was  twelve  years  old, 
and  a careful  look  in  her  face  as  if  she  was  saving 
tip  the  very  fun  and  mirth  a child  ought  to  have. 
Never  was  any  young  creature  so  strait-handed  and 
sparing ; even  while  she  was  small  enough  to  have 
a doll  she  stinted  and  contrived  for  it  like  a full- 
grown  mother.  Katie  and  Nellie  were  meny  little 
romps,  like  other  children,  and  a very  sore  exercise 
of  spirit  were  they  often  and  often  to  Rebecca. 

It  was  five  years  since  I left  the  children.  Katie 
was  gone  out  as  a governess ; and  Mr.  Ambery  had 
sunk  further  into  an  infirm  old  age,  and  left  every 
thing  to  Rebecca.  She  grew  more  saving  than 
ever ; and  though  she  gave  away  a tenth  of  their 
income  to  charity  and  religion,  because  she  believed 
it  to  be  right  to  do  so,  it  was  quite  as  a bargain  with 
Providence  that  no  losses  through  ill-health  or  mis- 
fortunes should  come  upon  them.  She  would  scarce- 
ly spend  a farthing  upon  herself.  She  wore  no  flow- 
ers, or  flounces,  or  ribbons,  like  other  girls;  yet 
with  all  that,  and  the  fine  faint  lines  upon  her  faqe 
— which  nobody  could  see  so  well  as  I did,  who 
knew  her  poor  dear  mother — she  was  by  far  the 
prettiest  young  lady  that  attended  our  church,  when 
Katie  was  away. 

The  young  minister — the  second  since  Mr.  Am- 
bery resigned — took  a fancy  to  Rebecca.  It  was 
edifying,  even  to  me  who  knew  her  little  faults,  to 
see  her  at  public  worship,  with  her  dark  eyes  down- 
cast, and  the  beautiful  long  lashes  lying  over  on  her 
cheeks,  as  still  and  quiet  as  on  a baby’s  sleeping 
face.  The  minister  never  caught  her  eye  wander- 
ing, nor  even  lifted  up  to  himself,  until  he  read  out 
his  text,  and  then  they  fixed  on  him  with  a steady, 
serious  gaze,  as  if  ho  was  some  angel  from  heaven, 
who  could  havo  no  earthly  thoughts  of  love  or  any 
thing  of  that  sort. 

Early  one  morning,  while  I was  mixing  my  dough 
for  the  breakfast-rolls,  the  shop-bell  rang  furiously, 
and  who  should  rush  through  into  my  bake-house 
but  Rebecca,  with  nothing  on  her  head  save  a shawl ! 
There  she  stood,  gasping  for  breath,  with  her  hand 
pressed  against  her  bosom,  and  her  large  dark  eyes 
looking  larger  and  blacker  from  the  ashy  paleness 
of  her  face.  My  own  heart  beat  at  the  sight  of  her 
till  I could  not  speak,  and  we  stood  staring  at  one 
another  in  silence,  as  if  the  last  day  was  come. 

“Your  father,”  I gasped  out  at  last. 

“He  is  asleep,”  she  muttered  with  difficulty; 
“ I haven’t  told  him  nor  Nellie.” 

“ Katie!”  I cried. 

“ No,  no,”  she  answered,  “ she  is  all  right.”  And 
I leaned  my  head  down  upon  my  floury  hands,  and 
cried  for  very  joy ; for  I had  thought  of  nothing  but 
that  one  of  them  was  dead. 

So  I took  Rebecca  into  my  little  kitchen,  all  trem- 
bling and  shivering  as  she  was,  and  set  her  down  in 
my  mother’s  arm-chair  npon  the  hearth,  keeping 
her  hand  pressed  hard  upon  her  heart  to  quiet  its 
beating,  till  the  color  began  to  come  back  into  her 
face,  and  the  sobs  died  away  so  that  she  could  speak. 

“ Mary',”  she  said,  in  a grand  reasoning  sort  of 
way,  as  if  she  was  setting  me  up  for  a judge,  “ you 
have  known  us  all  our  lives.  Have  we  ever  been 
like  other  girls,  flaunting,  and  idle,  and  extrava- 
gant? Have  I not  kept  myself  and  my  sisters 
aloof  from  all  evil  as  carefully  as  my  mother  would 
have  done  ? I have  given  a tenth  of  all  our  income 
to  the  poor.” 

“ My  dear,  ” I interrupted,  for  though  I was  proud 
of  her  and  the  other  two,  I did  not  like  to  hear  her 
talk  in  that  manner,  “ there  are  no  young  ladies 
equal  to  you  in  all  the  town.  But  what  ever  Is  the 
matter?” 


“Liston,”  she  said,  and  she  read  to  me  a law- 
yer’s letter,  with  a great  many  whereases  and  not- 
withstandings  in  it ; but  the  pith  of  it,  as  I could 
make  it  out,  was,  that  the  old  scoundrel,  Mr.  Cor- 
bett, gave  notice  to  Mr.  Ambery  that  he  had  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  pay  on  that  day  six 
months.  Red  as  my  face  was  from  the  heat  of  the 
oven  I felt  it  going  as  pale  as  Rebecca's  own. 

“My  dear,”  I whispered,  for  it  seemed  too  dread- 
ful to  speak  about  loud,  “how  is  it?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  it?” 

“I  hardly  know,”  she  said;  “all  I -can  under- 
stand is,  that  my  father  was  made  a trustee  to  a 
marriage-settlement  belonging  to  a cousin  of  Mr. 
Corbett's  more  than  thirty  years  ago;  and  this 
money  was  left  in  my  father’s  hands,  or  Mr.  Cor- 
bett is  trying  to  make  out  that  it  was.” 

We  sat  speechless  some  minutes  after  that,  till 
Rebecca  burst  out  again  crying  and  wringing  her 
hands. 

“ Oh,  I wish  I was  a man !”  she  sobbed. 

“Why  does  he  come  upon  us  now,  after  all  these 
years  ?”  I asked. 

“ His  cousin  is  just  dead,  ” 6he  answered.  “ Mr. 
Corbett  is  executor  of  his  will,  and  is  winding  up 
his  affairs,  I suppose.” 

There  were  no  breakfast-rolls  made  that  morn- 
ing. I went  down  home  with  Rebecca,  and  she 
carried  her  father’s  breakfast  up  stairs  to  bed  as 
usual,  and  we  waited  as  patiently  as  we  could  till 
he  was  dressed  and  had  finished  his  own  private 
prayers,  which  seemed  longer  than  ever  that  day. 
But  lie  came  down  stairs  at  length,  looking  so  caltn 
and  tranquil,  with  his  thin  white  hair  brushed  back 
from  his  kindly  face,  that  the  moment  Rebecca  saw 
him  she  ran  and  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
and  leaning  her  head  upon  his  breast,  wept  there  as 
she  had  never  done  before. 

We  should  havo  told  Mr.  Ambery  at  once,  for 
Rebecca’s  strange  conduct  alarmed  him,  but  his 
first  thought,  like  mine,  w-as  that  something  had 
happened  to  Katie.  There  was  a letter  from  the 
child  to  her  eldest  sister  left  unopened  on  the  table, 
for  the  lawyer's  letter  had  caught  Rebecca’s  eye 
first ; but  now  she  broke  the  seal,  and  read  it  out 
aloud  in  a dry  hard  voice — such  a letter ! for  it  had 
been  written  in  a merry,  j'et  timid,  fluttering  con- 
fidence, telling  what  the  young  creature  scarcely 
dared  to  confess  to  herself,  that  away  from  home 
and  all  of  us,  she  had  found  some  one  whom  she 
could  love  better  than  us  all.  And  there  stood 
Rebecca,  reading  it  out  before  every  body,  hardly 
knowing  what  the  sense  was ; and  just  folding  it  up 
like  a common  letter  when  she  had  finished  it. 

“But  listen  to  this,  father,”  she  said,  tossing 
Katie’s  letter  aside  like  a useless  thing,  and  while 
the  father  was  dwelling  upon  his  child’s  words,  Re- 
becca read  the  dreadful  notice  in  a clear  and  distinct 
voice,  as  if  it  were  a sermon.  Mr.  Ambery  did  not 
hearken  at  first,  but  as  she  went  on  he  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  her,  and  a look  of  vexation  and  anxiety 
settled  on  his  face. 

“My  love,”  he  said,  almost  peevishly,  “ I never 
touched  that  money  in  my  life.” 

“Then  what  does  all  this  mean?”  asked  Re- 
becca. 

“ I don’t  know  what  it  means,”  he  answered,  in 
a helpless  manner.  “ I do  just  remember  Mary  Cor- 
bett. Yes,  she  married  Thompson,  who  went  to 
college  with  me,  but  took  to  some  business  after- 
ward. I was  trustee  to  her  marriage-settlement, 
and  John  Ward  was  the  other.  If  either  of  the 
trustees  had  the  money  in  his  hands  it  was  Ward, 
but  he  died  years  ago.  They  are  all  dead  now.” 

“But,  father,”  said  Rebecca,  who  had  a good 
head  for  business  matters,  “the  money  would  be 
invested  in  some  way  or  paid  into  a bank,  and  you 
would  get  some  receipt  or  acknowledgment  for  it. 
Just  try  to  recollect." 

“ Ah  !’*  he  cried,  after  a few  minutes’  thought, 
“I  remember  Ward  bringing  me  a document,  which 
he  said  was  a deed  of  release.  But  it  is  thirty 
years  ago,  and  I must  have  put  it  into  some  place 
of  safety.  We  must  find  it,  and  send  it  to  Mr. 
Corbett.” 

The  finding  was  easier  to  speak  of  than  to  do. 
Mr.  Ambery  had  been  writing  sermons  ever  since 
he  was  twenty ; and  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  those 
Turks  I heard  of  at  a missionary  meeting  who  think 
it  a sin  to  destroy  a bit  of  paper,  and  I thought  of 
the  master  the  moment  they  were  mentioned;  he 
had  kept  every  sermon  and  writing  of  his  own,  as 
though  they  were  sacred,  precious  things.  Also, 
he  had  kept  every  letter  he  had  received.  Ah ! 
there  were  all  his  wife’s  letters,  for  all  the  weary 
years  they  were  waiting,  tied  up  in  packets  for  each 
twelve  months ; and  Rebecca’s  white  face,  with  the 
lines  growing  harder  and  plainer  upon  it,  bent  over 
them  anxiously,  as  she  unfolded  one  after  another, 
to  see  if  peradventure  the  costly  document  was 
among  them.  We  were  the  more  certain  that  the 
master  had  never  made  away  with  it,  from  the  very 
numbers  of  the  papers  that  were  stored  away  in  one 
place  or  another ; even  to  a little  closet  under  the 
eaves,  so  full  that  when  the  door  was  opened  the 
bundles  of  yellow  sermons  rolled  out  along  the  pas- 
sage floor.  But  Rebecca  sought  perseveringly ; and 
when  she  had  searched  in  vain  through  every  pack- 
et, she  began  again,  though  with  a feeling  of  de- 
spair, and  went  through  her  wearisome  task  a sec- 
ond time,  so  sure  were  we  all  that  Mr.  Ambery  had 
put  the  deed  in  safety  somewhere. 

I did  not  tell  Rebecca,  but  some  ugly  reports 
were  being  whispered  about  the  town,  and  I won- 
dered how  the  matter  got  abroad.  Even  tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  church  began  to  ask  where  the  old  min- 
ister’s money  came  from. 

We  were  sitting  all  together  that  night  after 
evening  prayer,  and  Mr.  Ambery  was  smoking  his 
pipe  as  peacefully  as  if  there  was  neither  sorrow 
nor  care  in  the  world,  when  Rebectfa  laid  aside  her 
mending — she  always  seemed  to  be  mending  rather 
than  making— and  she  spoke  in  a hard,  decisive 
manner,  as  though  she  had  quite  made  up  her  mind 
how  the  present  misfortune  should  lie  managed. 

“ Father,”  she  said,  “the  deed  of  release  is  no- 
wherein  the  house.  The  claim  is  unjust  and  wicked, 
but  Mr.  Corbett  has  too  much  sense  to  make  it  if  it 
is  illegal,  and  it  will  swallow  up  the  savings  of  your 


lifetime.  I see  only  one  way  to  escape  out  of  our 
difficulty.” 

“ My  love,”  said  her  father,  laying  down  his  pipe, 
and  folding  his  hands  one  over  the  other,  as  he 
looked  into  her  anxious  face,  so  like  Mrs.  Ambery’s, 
“your  poor  mother  and  I denied  ourselves  all  the 
joys  and  pleasures  of  youth  to  gather  this  money 
together  for  you  children.  It  was  a great  sacrifice, 
and  I would  not  lose  the  fruit  of  it  willingly.  What 
am  I to  do  ?” 

“ The  money  is  your  own,  father,”  she  answered, 
“but  you  can  not  keep  it  as  yours.  Give  it  to  us 
children  at  once.  Withdraw  it  from  yonr  invest- 
ment, and  make  a gift  of  it  in  equal  shares  to  us 
three.  They  could  take  it  away  from  you,  but  not 
from  us.” 

“ And  what  will  they  do  to  me?”  asked  the  old 

“They  may  make  you  a bankrupt,”  she  cried, 
rising  and  flinging  her  arms  round  his  neck,  “but 
we  shall  love  you  more,  and  all  good  people  will 
not  honor  you  less.” 

“Rebecca,”  said  Mr.  Ambery,  “this  morning 
Mr.  Craig  came  hither  to  tell  me  that  evil  reports 
have  arisen.  They  say  that  I have  possessed  my- 
self of  this  money  fraudulently,  and  already  a church 
meeting  is  decided  upon  to  investigate  my  conduct. 
My  good  name  is  more  precious  to  me  than  gold  or 
silver.  What  think  you,  my  daughter  ? If  I con- 
sent to  do  this  thing  which  you  propose,  could  I lift 
up  my  face  before  the  congregation,  or  raise  my 
voice  in  the  church  to  deny  this  charge  ? Shall  I 
say,  1 My  money  is  justly  my  own,  but  I can  not 
prove  it  so,  and  to  save  it  from  being  wrested  from 
me,  whether  I came  by  it  honestly  or  dishonestly, 
I have  given  it  over  unto  my  children ; let  the  ac- 
cuser take  what  he  can?’  Rebecca,  you  shall  de- 
cide this  thing." 

Not  a word  had  Rebecca  heard  before  either  of 
il  scandal  or  the  church  meeting,  and  as  her  fa- 
ther spoke  of  them  she  stood  before  him  as  if  turned 
into  stone,  with  clenched  hands,  and  lips  half  open, 
and  forehead  furrowed  with  deep,  dreadful  thoughts. 
It  was  terrible  to  her  pride  to  think  of  her  father 
bearing  the  name  of  bankrupt,  but  the  blot  of  dis- 
honesty was  a thousand  times  harder,  and  she  had 
to  weigh  pride  and  dishonor  against  the  long  grow- 
ing of  a love  and  care  for  money.  All  of  ns  look- 
ing upon  her  knew  that  she  was  w-estling  with 
temptation,  and  we  held  our  breath,  and  turned 
away  our  eyes,  whispering  low  down  in  our  inmost 
spirits  a prayer  for  her.  There  was  a long,  long 
silence,  while  we  neither  moved  nor  sighed,  and 
there  was  no  sound  but  the  crackling  of  the  embers 
in  the  grate  as  they  wasted  away  in  the  consuming 
flame. 

“Father,”  cried  Rebecca,  throwing  herself  on 
her  knees  beside  him,  “I’ve  loved  this  money; 
oh ! I’ve  loved  it  more  than  I knew  myself.  You 
laid  it  up  for  us,  saving  it  from  your  own  youth  to 
make  ours  easier,  and  must  the  thief  break  through 
and  steal  the  treasure  ? Well,  let  it  go.  Any  thing 
to  keep  your  good  name  free.  I will  love  no  money 
again.” 

I never  saw  the  young  creature,  who  had  grown 
old  before  her  time,  look  so  radiant  and  youthful  as 
she  knelt  there,  smiling  bravely  into  her  father’s 
face.  Mr.  Craig  would  have  given  something  for 
that  vision,  I guess.  We  drew  a long  breath  of  re- 
lief and  gladness,  and  spoke  no  more  of  the  trouble 
that  night. 

The  very  .next  day  Joshua  Lamb,  Mr.  Corbett’s 
clerk,  came  in  to  buy  a cheese-cake  or  two  after  his 
dinner,  and  as  I had  my  own  purpose  to  sc  ve  (no 
doubt  he,  being  a lawyer’s  clerk,  had  his  also),  I 
invited  him  to  step  into  my  kitchen,  and  made  my- 
self agreeable  to  him.  A man,  even  if  he  is  a law- 
yer's clerk,  is  sometimes  outwitted  by  a woman, 
and  by-and-by  my  gentleman  began  talking  in  a 
very  low  and  confidential  tone,  leaning  over  the 
small  round  table  between  us,  till  I almost  drew 
back  from  him,  only  I was  too  wary  for  that. 

The  day  the  church  meeting  was  to  be  held 
Katie  came  home  for  the  Michaelmas  holidays. 
We  had  told  her  nothing,  and  I suppose  little  no- 
tice had  been  taken  of  her  confidential  letter  to 
Rebecca,  for  when  we  were  alone  together  (she  and 
I)  she  pouted,  and  blushed  up  to  the  roots  of  her 
hair,  and  then  hid  her  face  upon  my  shoulder. 

“ You  will  care  about  it,  ” she  murmured, 4 4 though 
Rebecca  doesn’t,  because  she  intends  to  be  an  old 
maid  herself.  Oh,  he  is  such  a darling!  And 
you’re  not  to  suppose  you  are  going  to  step  over  my 
head,  if  you  do  go  and  many  Joshua  Lamb,  and 
have  that  lovely  carpet  of  fern-leaves.  I’ll  be  high- 
er than  you  yet.  If  you  marry  the  clerk  I’ll  marry 
the  master !” 

“My  dear,”  I cried,  thinking  of  that  awful 
scoundrel,  Mr.  Corbett,  “don’t  make  a jest  of  such 
a dreadful  thing.” 

44  But  I will  make  a jest  of  it,”  she  said,  “ and  it 
isn’t  dreadful  to  be  married,  you  best  of  old  maids. 
We’ll  work  Joshua  just  as  hard  whether  you  marry 
him  or  not,  and  Harry  shall  have  fine  times  with 
doing  nothing  but  mind  me.  Why,  Mary,  aren't 
you  glad  for  me  to  settle  down  at  home  among  you 
all?" 

44  But~who  is  Harry?”  I asked. 

“The  nephew  of  Mr.  Corbett,  the  great  rich 
lawyer  here,”  she  answered.  “He  is  to  become 
his  partner  now  he  has  finished  his  law  studies, 
and  we  are  to  be  quite  grand,  you  know.  Why, 
Harry’s  father  died  a little  time  ago,  and  left  him  I 
don’t  know  how  much  money.” 

I felt  sick  at  heart  to  hear  Katie  rattle  on  about 
Harry  Thompson  and  his  uncle;  but  I could  not 
gather  up  strength  to  tell  her  about  the  trouble  at 
home,  jnst  then  in  the  first  glee  of  coming  back  to 
us.  So  in  the  evening  we  only  told  her  there  was 
going  to  be  a church  meeting,  and  as  I had  been  a 
member  of  the  church  for  some  years,  to  be  an  ex- 
ample to  my  children  I went  down  to  walk  with 
Mr.  Ambery  and  Rebecca  to  the  church.  Rebecca 
and  I took  our  seats  quite  back,  and  my  poor  child 
covered  her  face  with  a thick  veil.  But  Mr.  Am- 
bery went  and  took  his  customary  place  among  the 
deacons,  with  the  young  minister  presiding  over 
them,  just  underneath  the  pulpit,  from  which  ho 
had  t^y^htjand  comforted  the  church  for  upward 
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of  thirty  years.  The  very  sight  of  his  white  head, 
tremulous  and  bowed  down  with  age,  and  not  with 
dishonor,  ought  to  have  stricken  them  into  shame, 
and  I did  see  several,  who  were  getting  on  in  life 
themselves,  hide  their  faces  for  a minute  or  two  in 
their  hands,  as  if  they  were  saying  a second  prayer 
on  his  behalf  alone. 

There  was  a long  stifling  hush  after  all  the  usual 
work  was  over,  so  dreadful  that  all  our  hearts 
throbbed  and  fluttered  painfully,  while  we  gazed 
with  fixed  eyes  upon  our  young  minister.  You 
could  see  him  shiver ; you  could  catch  the  light  fall- 
ing upon  big  tears  which  forced  their  way  through 
the  fingers  of  his  hand  covering  his  eyes ; you  could 
almost  hear  the  muttered  words  that  rose  to  his  lips, 
and  were  choked  back  again  to  his  heart  by  his  sobs. 
Every  one  of  us  except  Rebecca  gazed  upon  him 
awe-stricken,  and  a sigh,  that  sounded  like  a sorrow- 
ful wailing,  rolled  round  the  church  as  he  stretch- 
ed out  his  trembling  hand  toward  the  old  pastor. 

“Brethren,”  he  cried,  “I  can  not!  I can  not! 
You  ask  me  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  a father.  God 
knows  I have  looked  upon  Mr.  Ambery  as  a most 
revered  father.  Choose  one  from  among  yourselves 
to  take  this  place.” 

He  left  it  as  he  spoke,  and,  stepping  down  into 
the  aisle,  took  a seat  in  the  minister’s  pew.  There 
was  a stirring  and  rustling  of  the  motionless  figure 
beside  me,  and  I saw  Rebecca  glance  once  at  the 
minister’s  averted  face.  The  deacons  looked  at  one 
another  in  confusion  and  bewilderment,  not  knowing 
how  to  choose,  and  there  ran  a whispering  from  pew 
to  pew ; but  before  any  person  had  found  courage  to 
speak  Mr.  Ambery  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  with 
tottering  steps,  moved  to  the  minister’s  chair,  and, 
standing  for  a moment  to  look  round  with  a faint 
glimmer  of  a smile,  sank  down  into  it,  leaning  his 
silvery  head  against  the  purple  cloth  with  which  it 
was  covered.  Ho  had  always  taken  the  vacant  chair 
whenever  our  minister  was  absent;  but  could  he  sit 
in  judgment  upon  himself?  I kept  my  eyes  fixed 
upon  him,  but  his  face  was  as  tranquil  and  bright 
as  was  Stephen's  in  his  hour  of  false  accusation ; and 
while  yet  the  church  hesitated,  he  lifted  up  his  voice, 
clear  though  feeble,  and  said,  “Brethren,  proceed 
with  the  matter  in  hand.  Do  ye  not  know  that  the 
saints  shall  judge  the  world?  and  if  the  world  shall 
be  judged  by  you,  are  ye  unworthy  to  judge  the 
smallest  matters  ?”  One  of  the  deacons — I mention 
no  names — stated  that  thirty  years  ago,  when  the 
sum  in  question  must  have  passed  into  Mr.  Ambery’s 
hands,  it  was  found  that  he  had  invested  the  same 
amount  in  a mortgage  upon  a church,  which  ho 
proved  by  a letter  from  one  of  the  trustees  of  that 
church. 

Mr.  Ambery  listened  attentively,  but  with  a 
strange  sad  air  of  perplexity  upon  his  face ; and 
when  the  speaker  came  to  a pause  he  answered  no- 
thing, but  glanced  round  uneasily  as  if  for  some  one 
else  to  speak.  After  a dreadful  pause,  he  rose  and 
drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  stretching  out  his 
arms  toward  them  with  a look  of  tender  entreaty, 
while  his  voice,  thin  and  quavering,  fell  upon  our 
hearkening  ears. 

“My  people,”  he  said,  “it  is  I who  have  bap- 
tized you ; these  hands  have  broken  the  bread  of 
communion  among  you ; night  and  day  have  I borne 
the  burden  of  your  souls  before  the  throne.” 

He  paused  there  tremulously,  and  a profound 
stillness  and  shame  fell  upon  the  church. 

“ You  ask  me  how  I saved  that  money,”  he  cried. 
“I  tell  von  I denied  myself  every  thing  that  is  de- 
sirable and  pleasant  to  a man.  I gave  hunger,  and 
famine,  and  loneliness,  and  labor  for  it.  Catherine 
herself  trod  upon  the  verge  of  starvation  to  snatch 
it  from  the  poverty  which  threatened  us.  I tell  you 
men  like  you  know  not  what  selfcdenial  is.  We 
paid  our  fall  price  of  suffering  for  every  portion  of 
it.  Behold  now,  here  I am,  old  and  gray-headed, 
before  you : witness  against  me  before  the  Lord,  and 
before  his  anointed;  whom  have  I defrauded?  or 
whom  have  I oppressed  ? or  of  whose  hand  have  I 
received  any  bribe  to  blind  mine  eyes  therewith  ? 
and  I will  restore  it  to  you.” 

He  stood  before  us  with  his  hand  upraised,  and 
his  eyes  flashing  back  our  earnest  gaze ; but  before 
one  could  move  the  fire  faded  away  from  his  face, 
and  with  a low  bitter  cry,  which  tingled  in  our  ears, 
he  sank  down  upon  the  floor,  as  one  suddenly  strick- 
en by  the  hand  of  God. 

Yes,  stricken,  but  with  a very  gentle  stroke  : 
paralyzed  down  one  side,  yet  with  his  mind  and  his 
speech  spared  to  him,  or  rather  restored  after  a few 
drays’  lethargy.  There  was  nothing  marvelous  about, 
it  after  the  great  excitement  and  emotion  of  the 
troublous  days;  but  there  were  some  who,  when 
the  first  shock  was  over,  were  not  afraid  to  say  there 
was  a judgment  in  it.  There  was  no  other  church 
meeting  held,  though  nothing  had  been  decided 
at  the.  first ; and  still  every  one  was  reckoning  and 
calculating  whether  the  money  could  have  been 
honestly  gathered,  or  was,  as  Mr.  Corbett's  friends 
asserted,  this  very  sum  for  which  Mr.  Amber}7  was 
trustee.  And  there  was  a great  division  of  opinion 
in  the  church  about  it. 

Of  course  we  were  compelled  to  tell  Katie  all ; 
and  never  did  a more  woeful  change  pass  over  any 
young  creature.  She  had  come  home  to  us  a rosy, 
merry,  sunny  girl,  such  as  it  delighted  my  eyes  to 
see,  after  bearing  the  burden  of  Rebecca’s  careful- 
ness and  anxiety  ; but  in  that  single  day  Katie  grew 
blenched  and  sorrow-worn,  as  if  the  iron  entered 
into  her  soul.  No  delay  or  dallying  she  allowed 
herself,  but  wrote  at  once  to  Harry  Thompson,  bid- 
ding him  to  find  out  the  treachery  practiced  upon 
her  father,  or  to  see  her  face  no  more ; and  then  she 
closed  her  lips  in  utter  silence  about  him,  and  going 
about  the  house  the  two  or  three  days  she  was  with 
us  with  downcast  head  and  sunless  face,  it  almost 
broke  my  heart  to  watch  her. 

There  was  nothing  that  I could  not  do  for  the 
children.  It  is  no  light  thing  for  a woman  of  forty 
to  think  of  marriage ; but  I sat  down  and  mused 
upon  Jdshua  Lamb’s  house,  and  carpet,  and  furni- 
ture, until  I reached  out  the  writing-desk  my  chil- 
dren had  given  me,  and  wrote  a note  on  a sheet  of 
gilt-edged  paper,  inviting  Joshua  to  come  to  supper 
that  evening.  I never  .saw  a manrelish  any  thing 
more  than  he  dkjtfcjs  n>«4TwMch  I set  before  him, 


well  cooked  by  myself,  for  he  had  miserable  sort  of 
cookery  at  home,  in  spite  of  his  drawing-room ; and 
when  he  was  satisfied  he  leaned  back  in  the  arm- 
chair and  regarded  me  with  a very  earnest  and  grave 
countenance. 

“Mary,”  said  he,  with  a deep  sigh,  “how  long 
are  you  going  to  make  me  uncomfortable  ?" 

“Why,  Mr.  Lamb,”  I answered,  innocently, 
“ I’m  sure  I’m  making  you  as  comfortable  as  I can.” 

“ Nay,  Mary,”  he  said,  “you  understand  me  well 
enough.  Will  you  become  my  wife  ?” 

He  had  never  spoken  so  plain  before ; and  though 
that  was  just  what  I was  wanting  to  bring  him  to, 
there  went  a dither  all  through  me  as  he  spoke  the 
words. 

“Joshua,”  I said,  after  a while,  “I’ll  make  a 
bargain  with  you,  and  a promise.  If  you’ll  find  out 
this  roguery  of  Mr.  Corbett’s  I’ll  be  married  to  you 
as  soon  as  ever  you  choose  to  ask  me  afterward.” 

Till  the  very  last  day  I expected  that  the  deed 
might  be  found,  or  Mr.  Corbett’s  heart  bo  changed ; 
but  nothing  happened.  Rebecca  wrote  to  Mr.  Cor- 
bett, requesting  him  to  come  and  receive  the  money 
in  her  father’s  presence ; Mr.  Craig  and  the  long- 
headed deacon  were  asked  to  be  present  likewise ; 
and  Rebecca  insisted  upon  me  staying  with  her  in 
the  old  minister’s  sick  room. 

Mr.  Corbett  entered  the  chamber  with  the  air  of 
an  apostle,  ready  to  give  ever}7  one  of  us  his  bless- 
ing. The  long-headed  deacon  shook  hands  with  him 
heartily ; : .d  I suppose  Mr.  Craig  felt  it  to  bo  his 
duty  to  submit  to  take  his  offered  hand.  But  when 
he  turned  to  old  Mr.  Ambery,  who  lay  propped  up 
on  pillows,  his  thin,  trembling  fingers  grasping  a 
roll  of  bank-notes  which  fluttered  in  his  hold,  the 
tears  ran  down  his  white  and  furrowed  cheeks.  Re- 
becca stepped  forward  and  placed  herself  between 
him  and  the  smiling  villain. 

“ Be  quick,”  she  said,  with  a flash  of  the  light- 
ning in  her  eyes ; “finish  your  iniquitous  work  and 
go  your  way.  But  take  you  this  word  from  me, 
The  Lord  God  of  recompenses,  He  will  requite.” 

lie  shrank  back,  and  muttered  some  words  we 
could  not  catch : and  Rebecca,  taking  the  bank- 
notes from  her  lather’s  feeble  hand,  counted  them 
out  one  by  one  before  him,  the  look  of  scorn  gather- 
ing more  and  more  upon  her  face,  like  the  thick 
thunder-cloud.  When  that  was  ended,  and  the  deed 
of  release  given  in  due  form,  she  crossed  the  room 
without  another  word,  and,  throwing  wide  the  door, 
beckoned  to  them  to  depart  at  once,  and  in  silence. 
Even  Mr.  Craig  withdrew,  after  casting  one  be- 
seeching look  at  the  white-faced,  haughty  woman, 
who  closed  the  door  with  a snap,  as  if  it  would 
never  be  opened  to  any  one  of  them  again.  I also 
went  home,  and  wrote  a letter  upon  black-edged 
paper  to  Joshua  Lamb,  bidding  him  never  to  think 
of  such  a thing  as  crossing  my  door-step  any  more. 

Mr.  Craig  continued  constant  in  his  visits,  and  at 
times  won  a little  softening  regard  from  Rebecca, 
which  kept  him  on  the  verge  of  hope,  just  balanced 
between  that  and  despair.  But  we  found  out  long 
afterward  that  Katie  could  not  help  relenting  toward 
Harry  Thompson ; and  they  were  carrying  on  a cor- 
respondence of  heart-breaking  letters  about  their 
circumstances,  which  comforted  and  cheered  them 
very  much.  As  for  Joshua,  he  would  as  soon  have 
dared  to  venture  into  a lion’s  den  as  to  enter  into  my 
shop  either  for  sugar-candy  or  cheese-cakes. 

Many  a person  would  say  it  was  my  fancy ; but 
ever  after  that  day,  when  he  took  the  minister's 
money,  Mr.  Corbett  shrank,  and  paled,  and  dwin- 
dled away  before  niv  eyes,  until  whenever  he  went 
down  the  street,  with  the  woeful  shadow  behind  him 
smiting  upon  its  breast,  each  time  I saw  the  life 
slowly  dying  out  of  him,  like  the  light  goes  out  of 
the  sky  on  a summer’s  evening.  I noticed  him 
muffling  up  more  and  more,  and  walking  with  feebler 
tread ; and  then  there  came  a faint,  hollow  cough, 
which  sometimes  made  him  press  his  hand  against 
his  side. 

It  was  getting  on  for  twelve  months  after  Rebecca 
and  her  father  had  paid  away  their  treasured  sav- 
ings, when  one  day,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening. 
Joshua  Lamb  tapped  meekly  upon  my  counter ; but, 
before  I could  open  my  lips  to  order  him  off  my 
premises,  he  began  to  speak  glibly  but  humbly 
enough,  not  giving  me  room  to  put  in  one  word, 
until  he  had  told  mo  that  Mr.  Corbett  was  getting 
worse  and  worse,  and  wanted  to  see  Rebecca. 

I may  as  well  be  straightforward,  if  Joshua  Lamb 
and  Mr.  Corbett  were  not.  After  some  hanging 
back,  she  consented ; but  would  not  go  without  me. 
We  were  shown  into  Corbett’s  lonely  parlor,  where 
he  sat  amidst  the  gloom  of  crimson  curtains,  which 
cast  a kind  of  rosy  glow  upon  his  white  face.  They 
could  not  conceal  the  wasted  cheeks  and  sunken 
eyes,  nor  the  glance  of  mingled  despair,  and  shame, 
and  agony-  with  which  he  met  Rebecca’s  steadfast 
gaze. 

“Thank  you,  Mary,”  he  said,  smiling;  for  he 
was  that  cunning  yet  that  he  could  read  one’s  very 
thoughts ; ‘ 1 thank  you,  but  never  mind.  Sit  down, 
you  and  Miss  Ambery ; you  would  rather  not  shake 
hands  with  me.  I am  troubled  about  the  old  minis- 
ter ; he  is  an  aged  man,  and  he  thinks  he  has  some- 
thing against  me.  Miss  Ambery,  I should  die  easier, 
and  I know  I am  dying,  if  you  would  receive  that 
money  back  again  from  me  as  a gift.” 

Rebecca  did  not  answer  for  a minute  or  two; 
while  Mr.  Corbett  drew  out  a large  pocket-book, 
and  took  from  it  a number  of  notes,  counting  them 
aloud  one  by  one.  I knew  how  poor  we  were,  and 
I felt  dazed  and  giddy  for  very  joy. 

“ No,  ” said  Rebecca,  * ‘ I will  not  take  them ; they 
are  the  price  of  my  father’s  good  name.  I will  ac- 
cept no  gift  from  you,  Mr.  Corbett.” 

A spasm  shot  across  his  face,  and  he  laid  his  worn 
hand  upon  his  heaving  chest,  as  if  to  strengthen 
him  to  speak  again. 

“Rebecca,"  he  said,  “I  have  known  you  since 
you  were  a little  child,  and  I can  not  bear  for  you, 
and  Katie,  and  Nellie  to  come  to  want.  I would 
rather  give  you  the  money  than  leave  it  in  my  will. 
Take  more  money.  Take  five  thousand  dollars 
apiece  if  you  will  have  it.  Take  it.  and  I will  con- 
sent for  Harry  to  marry  Katie."  Rebecca  stood  up 
in  her  place  calm  and  resolute,  though  her  eyes  were 
fastened  upon  the  rustling  bank-notes  in  Mr.  Cor- 
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bett's  hand ; while  he  watched  her  face  eagerly,  as 
if  his  soul's  salvation  rested  upon  her  answer.  She 
smiled  at  length,  half  in  scorn,  and  half  in  triumph. 

“It  is  a great  bribe,”  she  said,  “and  I loved 
money  once,  but  it  has  no  power  over  me  now. 
Give  me  back  my  father’s  good  name,  and  I will 
listen  to  you ; but  till  then  you  may  go  on  to  offer 
me  your  worthless  money  and  I will  say  no  to  the 
last.” 

“Rebecca,”  he  cried,  looking  affrighted  at  her, 
“give  me  your  solemn  promise  that  you  will  not 
betray  me,  and  I will  tell  you.” 

“ I will  hear  nothing  that  I can  not  make  known,” 
she  answered.  “What you  have  to  tell  you  shall 
write  down,  that  it  may  be  made  known  to  the 
world  after  your  death.  So  far  I consent.  Only 
let  my  father’s  name  be  righted,  and  I care  very7 
little  about  the  money.  May  God  have  pity  upon 
you,  Mr.  Corbett!” 

He  was  too  feeble  to  answer  her  any  thing ; and 
I ran  and  made  the  pillows  soft  and  easy  under  his 
head  before  we  turned  to  go  away.  Even  Rebecca 
stepped  up  to  his  side  and  took  his  languid  hand 
for  a moment  in  her  own. 

“Stay,”  he  cried,  gasping  for  breath,  and  he 
closed  his  fingers  over  hers,  though  he  had  not  the 
strength  of  a baby,  1 1 you  shall  write  it  for  me ; only 
keep  my  secret  till  l am  gone.” 

So  Rebecca  sat  down  at  the  table  beside  him,  nei- 
ther trembling  nor  faltering,  and  waited  with  her 
steadfast  piercing  eyes  resting  upon  him,  until  he 
recovered  himself;  and  receiving  our  solemn  prom- 
ises to  keep  his  secret,  he  bade  her  what  she  should 
write  upon  the  paper.  It  was  to  this  effect : When 
Mr.  Ambery  resigned  his  office  of  pastor  to  the 
church,  the  trust-deeds,  with  other  law  papers  be- 
longing to  the  church,  had  been  given  over  to  Mr. 
Corbett’s  care,  and  that  among  them  he  discovered 
the  lost  deed  of  release,  which  the  minister  had  kept 
with  them,  though  belonging  to  his  own  private 
affairs.  Furthermore,  that  when  Mr.  Thompson  j 
died,  who  was  the  last  person  then  living  that  could  j 
; bear  testimony  for  Mr.  Ambery,  he  had  been  tempted 
of  Satan  to  claim  the  moneys  from  him.  The 
wretched  man  spoke  clearly,  and  Rebecca  wrote  it 
down  with  a firm  hand.  Whereupon  he  rang  and 
ordered  Joshua  Lamb  to  his  presence,  and  without 
reading  the  paper  to  him  he  signed  it,  and  bade  him 
put  his  name  to  it  as  a witness.  After  which,  with 
the  precious  paper  in  our  own  possession,  we  re- 
turned home  rejoicing. 

Mr.  Corbett  died  at  last  without  much  feeling, 
either  of  body  or  mind,  as  most  people  do,  whether 
they  be  saints  or  sinners : and  the  following  Mon- 
day, being  the  ordinary  monthly  church  meeting, 
Rebecca  sent  that  paper  to  Mr.  Craig  for  him  to 
read  before  the  assembly  of  the  church. 

She  and  I had  never  been  to  a church  meeting 
since  the  charge  was  brought  against  Mr.  Ambery ; 
nor  did  we  go- to  that..  We  were  sitting  together 
in  Mr.  Ambery’s  chamber,  Rebecca  near  the  win- 
dow, looking  up  to  the  evening  sky  so  peacefully 
that  there  was  no  line  of  grief  or  care  upon  her  face, 
when  through  the  quiet  house  there  rang  a loud 
and  earnest  peal,  which  caused  us  all  to  start  with 
affright,  and  I ran  down  stairs  hastily  to  open  the 
front  door.  There  in  the  street  Stood  the  assem- 
bled church,  with  Mr.  Craig  at  their  head,  and  all 
the  deacons  pressing  close  after  him,  eager  to  fol- 
low him.in.  Mr.  Craig  put  mo  gently  on  one  side, 
and  marched  straight  on  with  his  company  up  into 
the  minister’s  long  deserted  and  desolate  chamber. 
There  was  little  need  of  speech.  The  weeping 
church,  tongue-tied  with  shame  and  sorrow,  yet 
smiling  amidst  its  tears,  crowded  round  the  old 
pastor’s  bed,  begging  pardon  in  sobs  and  choking 
words,  until  the  long-headed  deacon  called  upon 
Mr.  Craig  to  be  their  spokesman.  He  went  for- 
ward before  them  all,  and  standing  for  a minute  or 
two  speechless  beside  Mr.  Ambery,  while  every 
body  was  looking  to  him  to  confess  their  sorrow, 
he  could  do  nothing  else  but  stoop  down  and  press 
his  lips  reverently  and  tenderly  upon  the  old  man’s 
wrinkled  forehead. 

I saw  that  when  he  lifted  up  his  head  his  eyes 
met  Rebecca's,  and  a glow  and  a flush,  strange  to 
both  those  grave  faces,  flashed  across  them  for  a 
moment.  He  lingered  till  all  the  ohurch  had  de- 
parted, even  to  the  deacons,  and  the  last  sound  of 
footsteps  had  died  out  of  the  house.  But  as  Re- 
becca, shrinking  and  nervous,  was  creeping  away 
stealthily  from  his  presence,  he  placed  himself  in 
her  way,  and  took  both  her  hands  in  his. 

“Rebecca,”  he  said,  speaking  before  her  father 
and  me,  “do  you  love  me  ?” 

“ Yes,”  she  answered,  hanging  down  her  head. 

“ I am  a poor  man,”  he  said,  “and  we  may  have 
to  wait  long.” 

“ We  will  wait,”  she  whispered,  as  Catherine, 
her  mother,  might  have  done  many  years  to  this 
aged,  bedridden  man,  who  then  stood  before  her  as 
her  lover.  Mr.  Craig  laid  his  lips  upon  hers  with 
as  much  reverence  and  tenderness,  but  with  more 
passion,  maybe,  as  when  he  had  kissed  her  father 
beforehand ; but  I,  knowing  the  mother’s  sorrow- 
ful, shortened  life  of  toil  and  care,  turned  aside 
heart-sore  for  the  two  young  creatures  before  me. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

“ No  man  was  better  Inoculated  to  prejudge  pork  than 
my  husband  was,”  says  Mix  Partington;  “he  knew 
what  good  hogs  were,  he  did,  for  he  had  been  brought  up 
with  'em  from  his  childhood.” 


At  the  Durham  assizes  a deaf  old  lady,  who  had  brought 
an  action  for  damages  against  a neighbor,  was  being  ex- 
amined, when  the  judge  suggested  a compromise,  and  in- 
structed counsel  to  ask  what  she  would  take  to  settle  the 
matter.  “What  will  you  take?”  asked  the  gentleman 
in  t he  bob-tailed  wig  of  the  old  lady.  The  old  lady  shook 
h"r  •"’sd  at  the  counsel,  informing  the  jury,  in  confidence, 
that  she  was  “very  hard  o’  hearin’."  “His  lordship 
wants  to  know  what  yon  will  take?"  asked  the  learned 
counsel  again,  this  time  bawling  as  lond  as  he  could  in 
the  old  lady's  ear.  “X  thank  his  lordship  kindly,”  said 
the  ancient  dame,  ‘‘and  if  it's  no  ineonwenience  to  him. 
Til  take  a little  warm’ale." 


“Home,  Sweet  Home."-  Acclimatization  is  all  very 
well  in  its  way ; but  it  is  no  joke,  on  rising  to  the  surface, 
after  taking  a header,  to  find  a lively  hippopotamus  as  your 
companion  in  the  bath. 


“How  thankful  we  ought  to  be  for  the  many  good 
things  which  nre  provided  for  us  to  enjoy!"  said  a gentle- 
man at  a city  dinner  the  other  day.  "The  beasts  of  the 
earth,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  fishes  of  the  srs,"  he 
continued,  “were  all  created  for  the  u.se  of  man."  “Very 
true,"  replied  his  friend:  “but  if  you  had  witnessed  the 
hair-breadth  escape  which  I experienced  of  being  devoured 
alive  by  a shark,  when  in  the  West  Indies,  you  would 
have  been  satisfied  that  the  horrible  monster  entertained 
just  the  opposite  opinion.  He  believed  that  man  was  cre- 
ated for  him." 


It  is  mentioned  in  the  “Diary  of  a Lady  of  Quality," 
that  the  first  thing  asked  for  by  a rescued  nun,  when  re- 
stored to  her  friends  in  England,  was  a looking-glass. 
Since  she  was  live  years  old  she  had  never  seen  her  own 
face. 


An  admirer  of  dogs  having  had  a new  litter  of  a fine 
breed,  a friend  wished  him  to  put  him  down  for  a puppy! 
“ I set  you  down  for  one  a great  while  ago,”  was  the  an- 


“ John,  can  yon  tell  me  the  difference  between  attrac- 
tion of  gravitation  and  attraction  of  oohosion?”  “Yes, 
Sir,"  said  John.  “ Attraction  of  gravitation  pulls  a drunk- 
en man  to  the  ground,  and  the  attraction  of  cohesion  pre- 
vents him  from  getting  up  again.” 


Literary  Intelligence.—1 The  Poet  Laureate  is  about 
to  bring  out  a new  volume  of  verse,  entitled,  the  “ Idyls 
of  the  Hearth.”  The  subject  is,  of  course,  a grate  one,  and 
likely  to  make  a stir. 


A Ph.-grim. — A bolus  made  up  of  equal  parts  of  prussio 
acid  and  strychnine. 


“ Some  people,"  said  a red-nosed  individual,  haranguing 
three  or  four  by-stauders,  “ waste  their  money  in  charity, 
•(there  squander  theirs  in  supporting  wives  and  families, 
hut  as  for  me,  I save  mine  to  buy  spirits." 


Nobody  giving  attention  to  Diogenes  while  discoursing 
of  virtue  and  philosophy,  he  fell  to  singing  a funny  song, 
and  multitudes  crowded  to  hear  him.  “Ye  -ods!"  he 
said,  “how  much  more  is  folly  admired  than  >,  dom!" 
Poor  human  nature! 


The  wit  deservedly  won  his  bet  who,  in  a company  where 
every  one  was  bragging  of  his  tall  relatione,  wagered  that 
he  himself  had  a brother  twelve  feet  high.  He  had,  he 
said,  “two  half  brothers,  each  measuring  six  feet." 


A man  brought  before  a justice  of  the  peace  charged 
with  some  petty  offense  pleaded  in  extenuation  a natural 
infirmity.  “I  should  have  made  a con.Ider'.ble  figure  in 
the  world.  Judge,”  said  he,  “ if  I hadn't  been  a fool;  it’s 
a dreadful  drawback  to  a man.” 


Lines  written  on  the  marriage  of  a Mr.  Husband . 

“ This  case  is  the  strangest  we’ve  known  in  our  life, 
Tlie  husband’s  a Husband,  and  so  is  the  wife." 


The  sweetest  of  all  pleasures,  and  one  that  will  never 
decay,  is  to  cherish  the  heart  that  loves  yon. 


There  is  said  to  be  n man  in  the  moon.  In  the  honey- 
moon there  are  both  a man  and  a woman. 


A Hibernian  senator,  speaking  of  suicide,  said,  “The 
only  way  to  stop  it  is  to  make  it  a capital  offense  punish- 
able by  death." 


A grave  friend  of  ours  tells  us  that  he  and  his  wife  al- 
ways go  to  bed  quarreling.  “And  yet,"  said  he,  “with 
ail  our  differences,  we  never  fall  out." 


Medical  Query. — When  a person  declares  that  his 
“ brain  is  on  fire”  is  it  etiquette  to  blow  it  out  f 


A man  advertises  that  he  has  “always  a large  supply 

of  leeches  on  his  hands." 

Liquid  Remedy  for  Baldness — Use  brandy  externally 
until  the  hair  grows,  and  then  take  it  internally  to  clench 
the  roots. 


ON  A BALD  HEAD. 

My  hair  and  I are  quits,  d’ye  see; 
I first  cut  him,  he  now  cuts  vie. 


A knavish  attorney  asking  a very  worthy  gentleman 
what  was  honesty, 1 ‘ What  is  that  to  you  f"  said  he ; “ med- 
dle with  those  things  that  concern  you.” 


How  wisely  Nature,  ordering  all  below. 

Forbade  a beard  on  woman's  chin  to  grow; 

For  how  could  she  be  shaved  (whate'er  the  skill) 
Whose  tongue  would  never  let  her  chin  be  still  ? 


Never  confide  in  a young  man— new  pails  leak.  Never 
tell  your  secret  to  the  aged— old  doors  seldom  shut  closely. 


A philosopher  being  asked  of  whom  he  had  acquired  so 
mucli  knowledge,  replied,  “Of  the  blind,  who  do  not  lift 
their  feet  until  they  have  first  sounded  with  their  stick 
the  ground  on  which  they  nre  going  to  tread." 


But  their  lot  in  life  was  to  be  easier  than  Mr. 
Ambery’s  and  Catherine's.  When  Mr.  Corbett’s 
will  was  opened,  though  it  made  no  mention  of  tho 
paper  which  owned  to  one  of  his  crimes  of  dishon- 
esty and  oppression,  it  contained  a codicil  which 
left  five  thousand  dollars  apiece  to  the  minister’s 
three  daughters,  and  it  revoked  the  condition  that 
Hariy7  Thompson  should  inherit  his  wealth  only  if 
he  gave  up  his  marriage  with  Katie. 

Before  many  months  were  ^ast  Rebecca  became 
the  young  minister’s  wife ; and  Katie  only  waited 
for  a year  or  two  more  of  discretion.  Joshua  Lamb 
professes  to  charge  me  with  breaking  my  word,  but 
my  bargain  with  him  was  plainly  enough  that  he 
himself  should  find  out  the  trickery  about  the  deed 
of  release.  At  times  I feel  a little  heart-sinking, 
lest  he  should  bring  an  action  against  me  for  breach 
of  promise  of  marriage ; but  he  has  nothing  to  show 
save  those  two  little  notes  I wrote  to  him ; and  I 
feel  there  would  be  very  little  hope  of  happiness  in 
marriage  if  I had  to  be  upon  my  guard  all  my  life 
long. 


One  communion  Sabbath  the  precentor  observed  the 

noble  family  of approaching  the  tables,  and  likely  to 

he  kept  out  by  those  pressing  in  before  them.  Being  very 
zealous  for  their  accommodation,  he  called  out  to  an  indi- 
•idilal  whom  he  considered  the  principal  obstacle  in  clear- 
ing the  passage,  “Come  hack,  Jock,  and  let  in  the  nobla 

family  of and  then  turning  to  his  psalm-book,  took 

np  his  duty,  ami  went  on  to  rend  the  line,  “ Nor  stand  in 
sinners’  way." 

Gome  down  this  instant,"  said  the  boatswain  to  a 
mischievous  son  of  Erin,  who  had  been  idling  in  the  round- 
. “ Come  down,  I say,  and  I'll  give  yon  a good  dozen, 

yon  rascal!"  “Troth,  Sur,  and  I wouldn’t  come  down  if 
you'd  give  me  two  dozen !" 


EPITAPH  ON  A MISER. 


Some  school-boys  meeting  a poor  woman  driving  ai 
one  of  them  said  to  her,  “ Good-morning,  mother  of  ass 
' Good-morning,  my  child,"  was  the  reply. 


“I  rise  for  information, " said  a member  of  the  legisla- 

“T X glad  t0  hear  hr"  sail  a by-stand- 

t more." 
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RICH  AND  POOR. 

With  choicest  meats  the  cloth  is  spread 
And  clustered  fruits  from  off  the  vine, 

And  in  the  goblets,  gold  and  red, 

Sparkles  the  warm,  delicious  wine. 

The  rich  man  lifts  it  to  his  lips, 

And  murmurs  while  he  slowly  sips: 

“Ah,  wealth,  what  bounteous  gifts  are  thine! 
Where  does  the  poor  man  find  his  bliss? 

For  him  there  glows  no  generous  wine 
With  fruity  flavor  like  to  this. 

Wealth  builds  us  round  a wall  secure 
Which  shuts  us  from  the  vulgar  poor.” 

Oh,  rich  man,  once  upon  the  earth, 

In  years  gone  by,  a stranger  trod; 

The  prophets  who  foretold  his  birth 
Proclaimed  him  as  the  Son  of  God, 

And  he,  whose  every  deed  was  puTb, 
Chose  his  own  friends  among  the  poor. 

In  yonder  naked  garret’s  gloom, 

Her  aching  sight  made  dim  with  tears, 

With  little  left  which  once  was  bloom, 

And  seeming  twice  her  actual  years, 

A woman  toils  from  day  to  day 
To  drive  the  wolf  and  sin  away. 

And  here  a mother,  mute  with  grief, 

Bends  low  above  her  prostrate  boy; 

The  nights  are  long,  the  days  grow  brief, 

To  her  the  morning  brings  no  joy. 

But  finds  her  watching  by  the  bed 
Where  lies  her  darling  cold  and  dead. 

Somewhere  beyond  our  mortal  sight 
There  is  a city  fair  to  see, 

Where  comes  not  sorrow,  want,  or  night, 
And  time  is  an  eternity. 

And  there  no  frowning  wall  secure 
Shall  separate  the  rich  and  poor. 


QUITE!  ALONE. 

By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE  PILGRIMS  AT  RAKELAGH. 

I don’t  know  whether  they  allow  strangers  to 
dine  at  the  P.  in  these  days.  I am  rather  in- 
clined to  think  they  do  not.  Ultra  exclusiveness 
tends  in  the  long-run  to  inhospitality,  and  Span- 
iards, through  whose  miserably  shriveled  veins 
creeps  the  sangre  azul,  are  sometimes  reluctant 
to  share  their  puchero  with  the  bcst-recommended 
stranger,  fearful  lest  he  should  have  less  than 
ninety-seven  quarterings  on  his  scutcheon. 

At  all  events  they  dined  outsiders  at  the  P. 
twenty  years  since,  and  a very  agreeable  time 
the  outsiders  had  of  it.  This  may  account  for  a 
certain  round  table  in  the  Pilgrims’  coffee-room 
being  occupied  on  a certain  evening  in  the  win- 
ter of  the  sultan’s  sojourn  in  London,  by  four 
guests,  only  two  of  whom  were  free  and  accepted 
Pilgrims. 

Members  first,  if  you  please.  There  was  our 
old  friend  Lord  Carlton,  much  older,  but  not 
much  the  worse  for  wear.  He  had  settled  down 
and  grown  fat.  Need  any  thing  more  be  said  ? 
Well,  a little,  perhaps.  He  was  married,  and 
her  ladyship  modeled  wax  flowers  beautifully, 
and  illuminated  scrolls  with  “Thou  shalt  not 
steal,”  and  “ The  tongue  is  an  unruly  member,” 
in  gold  and  colors,  for  ragged  schools,  in  most 
superb  style.  She  was  rather  too  serious  to  be 
the  wife  of  a reformed  rake,  and  was  given  to 
lamenting  her  destiny,  and  exclaiming  against 
the  ingratitude  of  the  world,  when  the  juvenile 
pickpockets  whom  she  had  converted  morally  to 
a state  of  grace,  and  physically  to  be  foot-pages, 
turned  out  failures,  and  absconded  with  the 
6poons;  or  when  the  awakened  returned  trans- 
port, whom  she  had  promoted  to  be  butler,  was 
detected  handing  a blue  bag  containing  Lord 
Carlton’s  court  sword  (broken  short  off  at  the 
hilt),  a church  service  bound  in  purple  velvet 
and  gold,  a silver  vinaigrette,  and  fourteen  yards 
of  Valenciennes  lace,  over  the  area  railings  to 
Mrs.  Fence,  of  Middlesex  Street,  late  Petticoat 
Lane,  by  condition  a widow,  and  by  predilection 
pursuing  the  vocation  of  receiver  of  stolen  goods. 
Lord  Carlton,  however,  went  his  way,  and  her 
ladyship  went  hers. 

His  lordship  bought  pictures  that  were  not  by 
Titian,  and,  in  his  place  in  the  House,  was  a 
very  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Royal  Academicians 
and  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery.  He 
had  brought  in  a bill  to  abolish  whistling  in  the 
streets,  and  to  compel  costermongers  to  say 
‘‘asparagus”  instead  of  “grass,”  when  they 
cried  that  delicious  esculent  for  sale.  This 
measure  had  a sucres  d’estime,  for  it  absolutely 
got  read  a second  time,  by  accident,  on  a very 
hot  Goodwood  Cup  day;  and  it  was  only  in 
committee,  and -by  the  advice  of  a right  rever- 
end prelate,  who,  as  the  rumor  ran,  was  a "dis- 
tinguished amateur  of  sibilation,  and  the  only 
bishop  who  could  dress  asparagus  with  oil  and 
tarragon  vinegar  after  the  recipe  of  Marie 
Antoinette's  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  that  his  lord- 
ship  withdrew  the  bill,  which  had  fluttered  the 
Volscians,  and  dreadfully  alarmed  the  London 
butcher-boys  and  itinerant  vegetarians.  A good 
man  was  my  Lord  Carlton,  after  a tempestuous 
youth.  He  owed  a good  deal  of  money,  but  he 
also  gave  away  a good  deal ; and  if  Peter  was 
damnified  by  his  laches,  Paul  profited  by  his 
liberality.  He  went  to  sleep  with  commendable 
regularity  at  church,  at  the  Opera,  in  the  House 
— are  when  the  whistling  and  green-stuff  busi- 
ness iv  as  afoot — at  the  plub,  in  the  green-rooms 
of  the  patent  theatres,  ik  the  fcokmitted-room  of 


the  Royal  Hospital  for  Plica  Polonica  (that  benef- 
icent institution  which  we  owe  to  the  ever-to-be- 
lamented  Dr.  Quuckenboss,  and  at  whose  anni- 
versary festivals  a royal  duke  generally  takes  the 
chair),  and  at  the  board  meetings  of  the  Ele- 
phant Life  Assurance  Association.  Universally 
respected  and  beloved,  a D.C.L.,  and  lord-lieu- 
tenant in  prospective  of  his  county,  Lord  Carl- 
ton had  probably  little  to  wish  for  here  below, 
save  a little  less  gout,  and  a little  more  money 
to  pay  off  his  mortgages  with.  He  had  a liter- 
ary turn,  and  had  written  a stinging  article  in 
a review,  showing  up  would-be  connoisseurs, 
who  gave  enormous  sums  for  spurious  Titians ; 
and  he  was,  just  now,  occupied  in  editing  the 
family  papers  of  the  Carltons.  As  the  first  lord 
got  his  coronet  through  selling  votes  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  the  second  earned  a step  in  the 
peerage  by  selling  votes  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the 
third  had  cracked  innumerable  bottles  with 
George  the  Fourth,  much,  very  much  was  ex- 
pected from  the  Carlton  Papers. 

And  who  was  the  second  Pilgrim  ? Sir  Will- 
iam Long.  He  was  thinner,  and  paler,  and 
looked  taller,  and  men  said  his  health  was  fail- 
ing him.  His  hair  was  slightly  grizzled,  he  ate 
little  and  drank  less ; he  had  a cough ; and  he 
smoked  even  more  persistently  than  of  yore. 
He  was  unmarried.  He  had  traveled  consider- 
ably since  we  saw  him  last,  and  fully  earned  his 
status  as  a Pilgrim.  He  had  been  East,  and 
brought  home  narghile's,  papouches,  and  attar 
of  roses ; he  had  been  West,  and  returned  with 
buffalo  robes  and  moccasins,  the  antlers  of  elks, 
and  the  tails  of  beavers.  His  hunting-lodge  was 
hung  with  the  scalps  of  the  Hours  he  had  killed  ; 
but  he  felt  a little  bored,  even  among  the  desic- 
cated skull-caps  of  his  slain  enemies.  They  were 
dead;  but  what  was  he  to  do  with  the  hours 
which  were  to  come  ? He  had  become  wealthier ; 
but  he  spent  little,  so  far  as  was  known ; drove 
now  no'  four-in-hand ; indulged  in  no  elegant 
wickedness.  The  gossips  whispered  that  the 
priests  had  got  hold  of  him ; that  by  his  munifi- 
cence had  been  endowed  the  new  bishopric  of 
Adrianopolis  in  partibus  infidelium ; that  he  had 
built  the  oratory  of  St.  Gengulphus  up  in  North- 
umberland ; and  that  he  would  probably  make 
an  end  of  it  as  Brother  Something  or  other,  with 
pease  in  his  shoes  and  spikes  in  his  girdle.  But 
you  and  I know  what  the  whispers  of  the  gossips 
are  worth. 

And  the  pair  of  guests?  The  Sultan  Grcy- 
faunt  is  before  you.  He  was  in  his  proper  ele- 
ment ; he  was  happy.  The  pearl  of  a washer- 
woman and  the  jewel  of  a body-servant  had  done 
all  that  was  possible  for  him.  The  sultan  had  a 
contented  mind,  and  had  fully  made  that  mind 
up  on  the  important  subject  of  himself. 

The  partie  carree  at  the  round  table  was  com- 
pleted by  Tom  Tuttleshell.  I wish  to  state  that 
Tom  has  been  dead  (worthy  soul!)  these  five 
years,  and  that  his  mantle  has  not  descended 
upon  any  body.  There  are  a great  many  people 
going  about  the  world  who  would  like  to  be  Tom 
Tuttleshell,  but  they  can't  manage  it.  Only  one 
Tuttleshell  can  flourish  in  a generation,  and  the 
time  of  the  next  Tuttleshell  has  not  come  yet. 

He  was  a florid  little  man,  with  such  bright 
red  hair  and  whiskers,  such  sparkling  blue  eyes, 
such  gleaming  white  teeth,  such  a dazzling  shirt- 
collar,  such  mirror-like  boots,  and  altogether  in 
: uch  a violent  and  inflammatory  state  of  fresh- 
ness, that  he  looked  as  though  he  had  been  boil- 
ed, starched,  and  mangled  in  a hurry.  His  hands 
were  so  ostentatiously  clean,  that  you  might 
have  fancied  (but  that  he  was  the  most  harmless 
fellow  breathing)  that  he  had  been  murdering 
somebody,  and  scrubbing  his  knuckles  with  a 
flesh-brush  to  get  the  blood  off.  In  evening- 
(.  • he  was  superb,  and  wore  the  largest,  clean- 
est, .d  stiffest  white  neckcloth  to  be  seen  out 
of  ■*.  Wesleyan  conference.  In  morning-dress 
his  trowsers  were  of  so  very  large  and  pro- 
nounced i check  as  to  give  his  legs  the  appear- 
auce  of  ambulatory  draught-boards;  and  he 
wore,  winter  and  summer,  a white  waistcoat,  a 
black  watch-ribbon,  and  a white  hat  with  a 
crape  round  it.  I think  that  costume  was  the 
making  of  Tom.  In  it  he  was  fit  for  any  socie- 
ty. In  that  white  waistcoat  he  had  assisted  at  a 
ladies’  committee  (anti-slavery)  in  the  gorgeous 
saloons  of  Sennacherib  House.  Often  you  might 
uee  the  white  hat,  and  snowy  vest,  and  the  rubi- 
cund perspiring  face  between  them,  on  platforms 
at  public  meetings,  down  the  yard  at  Tattcrsall’s, 
and  in  the  lobbies  of  the  Parliament  House. 
They  always  let  Tom  into  the  Speaker’s  gallery 
of  the  Commons.  I don’t  know  why;  but  I con- 
jecture in  consequence  of  the  hat  and  waistcoat. 
They  looked  so  much  as  though  they  and  their 
wearer  had  a right  to  go  every  where. 

You  met  Tom  Tuttleshell  in  all  kinds  of  Lon- 
don penetralia,  to  the  most  exclusive.  At  the 
guard-mounting  at  St.  James’s  you  would  find 
Tom  in  the  centre  of  the  hollow-square,  where 
the  colors  were,  chatting  to  the  dandy  Guards- 
men. At  a review  in  Plumstead  marshes  who 
ffns  that  individual  in  a white  hat  and  waist- 
coat? Who  was  that  bold  civilian  riding  full 
split  with  the  chief  of  the  staff?  That,  by  your 
leave,  and  by  the  chiefs  leave  too,  who  knows 
him,  was  Torn  Tuttleshell.  Tom  was  never  in 
the  commission  of  the  peace — his  commissions 
were  of  a very  different  nature — but  you  might 
behold  him  sitting  on  the  bench,  cheek  by  jowl 
with  the  Middlesex  magistrates  on  licensing 
day.  He  was  sure  to  turn  up  on  the  speech- 
days  of  the  public  schools,  and  at  the  collations 
afterward.  The  swan-hopping  excursions  of 
the  corporation  of  London;  the  term -feasts 
of  the  Honorable  Society  of  Reynard’s  Inn 
(where  you  dined  in  a rusty  black  gown,  drank 
hippocras,  and  were  expected  to  drink,  in  Nor- 
man-French, to  the  health  of  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Gascoigne);  and  especially  the  annual 
banquets  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Chain- 
mail  Makers  (nearly  the  last  of  the  City  com- 
panies who  put  five-pound  notes  under  the  plates 
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of  their  guests,  and  cause  their  beadles  to  fill 
the  hats  of  the  company  with  macaroons  and 
pine-apple  jelly  when  they  go  away  : such  is  the 
munificence  of  the  Chain-mail  Makers,  whose 
Hall  has  not  been  rebuilt  since  the  great  fire, 
and  whose  paraphernalia  is  in  the  custody  of  the 
head  waiter  of  the  Star  and  Garter) ; — none  of 
these  festive  gatherings  would  have  been  com- 
plete without  the  presence  of  Tom  Tuttleshell. 
He  sung  so  good  a song,  and  told  so  good  a 
story,  that  aldermen  and  baronets  had  been 
heard  to  regret,  almost  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
that  That  Man  was  not  something  in  the  City, 
whereby  he  would  infallibly  have  made  his  for- 
tune. I believe  that  Tom  was  free  of  the  Chain 
Makers,  whose  stock  paid  twenty  - seven  per 
cent.,  and  that  he  lived  upon  his  dividends. 
Others  accounted  for  his  means  of  livelihood  by 
whispering  the  mysterious  word  “commission.” 
It  was  certain  that,  although  Tom  was  always 
ready  to  borrow  forty  thousand  pounds — at  seven 
and  a half  per  cent.,  not  a penny  more — for  the 
Earl  of  Liveloose,  he  never  borrowed  any  mon- 
ey himself.  You  could  not  call  him  a sponge ; 
for  though  he  was  continually  being  asked  to 
dinner,  he  never  asked  to  be  asked.  You  had 
no  right  to  brand  him  as  a tuft-hunter,  for  he 
toadied  nobody,  and  made  himself  sought  by, 
without  seeking  the  company  of,  the  great.  The 
malevolent  only  could  hint,  with  a sneer,  that 
Tom’s  mother  must  be  a washer-woman  and  his 
father  a cab  proprietor,  so  very  white  and  pro- 
fuse was  his  linen,  and  so  very  frequently  was 
he  to  be  seen  scurrying  from  the  West  End  to 
the  City  in  a Hansom.  Being  a very  little  man, 
he  naturally  carried,  at  all  places  of  public  en- 
tertainment, a very  big  opera-glass ; and  it  was 
highly  edifying  to  watch  him  at  the  opera  or 
the  theatre,  on  the  first  night  of  a new  dancer 
or  a new  play,  apparently  engaged  in  sighting  a 
brace  of  Armstrong  guns  linked  together.  You 
could  scarcely  sweep  the  vista  of  the  hill  at  Ep- 
som or  the  grand  stand  at  Ascot  without  your 
eye  lighting  on  Tom  and  the  big  opera-glass, 
sitting  in  the  high-places,  or  planted,  Colossus 
of  Rhodes  like,  on  the  top  of  a four-in-hand. 
He  went  behind  the  scenes  of  all  the  theatres ; 
and  many  a manager  owed  his  temporary  rescue 
from  ruin  to  Tom  Tuttleshell’s  friendly  offices 
in  the  way  of  letting  stalls  and  private  boxes. 
He  was  free  of  a great  many  newspaper  offices, 
and  of  a great  many  newspapers  too,  to  judge 
from  the  neatly-folded  and  banded  copies  which 
were  handed  to  him  by  bowing  publishers  when 
he  took  his  weekly  trot  down  the  Strand  every 
Saturday  afternoon.  He  went  frequently  to 
Paris,  and  consorted  with  the  best  people  there, 
both  English  and  French.  He  was  a confidential 
creature.  When  Sir  John  Brute,  who  adored 
his  wife,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  beating  her 
black  and  blue,  had  been  unusually  obstreper- 
ous, her  ladyship  always  called  in  Tom  Tuttle- 
shell, and  he  seldom  failed  to  induce  penitence 
in  the  heart  of  the  offending  husband.  He  had 
saved  Mrs.  Lightfoot  from  committing  suicide, 
after  the  discovery  by  her  jealous  spouse  of  Cap- 
tain Tenstun’s  miniature  in  her  writing-case; 
and  when  Mrs.  Majolica  Potts  threw  the  tea- 
things  at  her  husband’s  head,  and  he  retorted  by 
casting  china  images  at  her,  and  the  children, 
terrified  by  the  quarrels  of  their  parents,  cast 
themselves  in  wild  confusion  down  the  nursery 
stairs,  Tom  was  always  called  in  to  restore  peace 
to  that  distracted  household.  Thus,  welcome 
every  where,  and  doing  harm  to  no  man,  was 
Tom  Tuttleshell.  He  was  not  literary ; but  had 
once  written  a song  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  a 
fancy  fair,  and  dedicated  by  permission  to  Mrs. 
Hiram  Hyem  Higgs  (great  banking  family). 
He  was  not  artistic  ; yet  was  supposed  to  have  a 
keen  eye  for  the  old  masters,  had  once  been  ex- 
amined as  a witness  before  a Fine  Art  commit- 
tee, and  was  absolutely  alluded  to  in  a Fine  Art 
debate,  when  the  report  was  brought  up  in  the 
Commons,  as  “ a gentleman  of  well-known  taste.” 
He  was  no  great  politician ; but  he  was  sure,  at 
election-time,  to  be  on  the  Conservative  can- 
didate’s committee.  He  was  neither  financial 
nor  commercial,  though  he  was  always  very 
anxious  about  the  price  of  consols,  shook  his 
head  when  Venezuelan  bonds  were  mentioned, 
and  had  been  seen  in  Upper  Thames  Street  at- 
tentively regarding  a sample  of  Patna  rice  in 
the  outstretched  palm  of  an  eminent  wholesale 
grocer.  “I  ask  you,  Tom,  as  a fellow  who 
knows  what’s  what,  if  that’s  rice?”  the  grocer 
was  heard  to  say.  He  was  undeniably  respect- 
able ; but  nobody  knew  precisely  where  he  lived. 
He  was  supposed  to  have  a bedroom  at  a hotel 
in  Jermyn  Street,  and  chambers  in  Reynard’s 
Inn,  and  an  office  in  Gideon  Court,  Sampson 
Lane,  Cornhill.  Yet,  granting  this  slight  amount 
of  mystery,  not  a breath  of  suspicion  rested  on 
the  fair  fame  of  Tom  Tuttleshell,  for  he  had 
been  seen  lunching  on  turtle  at  Birch’s  with  a 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  was  cur- 
rently reported  to  have  an  audience  with  the 
prime  minister  every  morning,  when  the  pilot 
who  guided  the  ship  of  state  was  engaged  in  the 
pleasant  occupation  of  shaving.  These  things 
become  known,  and  do  a man  good. 

The -Pilgrims’  dinner  hail  reached  that  agree- 
able stage  when  men  begin  to  trifle  with  the 
cates  before  them ; to  be  critical  about  the  wim^- 
biscuits  they  nibble ; to  inspect  contemplatively 
the  checkers  in  their  Madras  napkins ; to  be 
deeply  interested  in  the  hinges  of  their  nut- 
crackers, to  peer  curiously  into  the  shells  of 
their  filberts,  and  when  they  find  a wi'hercd 
one  to  utter  a fat  sigh,  half  in  the  complacency 
of  processive  digestion,  and  half  as  though  they 
were  reflecting,  “Such  is  life;”  then  to  wlii  k 
imaginary  crumbs  from  off  their  knees ; then  io 
pull  their  wristbands  and  adjust  their  collars; 
then  to  find  more  flavor  in  the  Chamberlin — 
“ A very  delicate,  yet  sound  wine,  Tuttleshell : ” 
“I  wish  I had  a quarter-cask  of  it,  my  lord” — 
than  ever  the  wine-merchant  put  into  it ; then 
to  admit  that,  after  all,  the  old  Saxon  families 


surpass  the  so-called  Norman  race  in  purity  of 
blood  and  antiquity  of  lineage.  ‘ ‘ I would  rath- 
er be  Cedric  the  Saxon  than  Philippe  de  Mal- 
voisin,”  says  Lord  Carlton,  finding  two  bees- 
wings in  his  port  instead  of  none : to  which  Tom 
Tuttleshell,  whose  grandfather  was  the  Lord 
knows  whom,  cheerfully  assents ; nnd  finally  to 
yawn,  and  to  think  that  a mild  cigar  and  a glass 
of  Seltzer  with  something  in  it  would  be  about 
the  summum  bonum  of  human  felicity.  Don’t 
let  me  hear  you  say  that  there  are  few  hours  of 
uumixed  happiness  in  life,  or  repeat  that  trash, 
that  man  never  is  but  always  to  be  blest.  Man 
is  blest  when  he  is  asked  to  dine  at  the  Pilgrims’. 
The  chef  would  impale  himself  on  his  own  spit 
if  he  heard  that  any  one  had  been  compelled  to 
take  carbonate  of  soda  after  one  of  his  dinners ; 
the  cellar  is  so  good  that  there  is  not  a head- 
ache in  the  whole  of  it;  and  black  care  never 
sits  behind  the  horseman  who  puts  his  legs  in 
the  mahogany  stirrups  of  that  friendly  club.  No 
British  wife  is  ever  angry  with  her  husband  for 
being  bidden  to  dine  at  the  Pilgrims’;  precisely 
as  no  British  husband  (save  a monster)  would 
deny  his  wife  a check  if  she  were  about  to  be 
presented  at  court,  and  lacked  jewelry  or  lace. 

“But  the  question  is,”  said  Lord  Carlton,  as 
they  rose  from  table  in  beaming  mood;  “the 
question  is,  where  shall  we  go  ?’’ 

“Strangers  can’t  play  cards,”  remarked  Sir 
William  Long. 

“ Hate  cards,”  added  Lord  Carlton. 

“They  arc  stupid  things  at  best,”  observed 
the  sultan,  loftily.  “ Give  me  hazard.” 

The  baronet  looked  at  him.  “You  must 
have  oceans  of  money,  Mr.  Greyfaunt,”  he  ob- 
served. 

“Not  much,  but  enough,”  Edgar  replied, 
with  something  akin  to  a blush. 

“Iam  glad  to  hear  it.  People  call  me  rich ; 
yet  I daren’t  play  at  hazard.” 

“You  played  too  much  when  you  were  young, 
Long,”  his  lordship,  who  was  conscious  that  Ed- 
gar was  not  very  well  pleased  with  the  remark, 
interposed.  ‘ ‘ Greyfaunt  will  soon  have  enough 
of  hazard.  It’s  like  rowing.  When  a fellow 
begins  to  know  something  about  it  it’s  time  for 
him  to  leave  it  off.  But  still,  all  this  by  no 
means  helps  us  to  settle  the  question,  * Where 
shall  we  go  ?’  ” 

“I  shall  go  home,”  Sir  William  Long  said, 
wearily. 

“ You’ve  no  homo  to  go  to,  most  misanthropic 
bachelor,  except  those  dreary  chambers  in  the 
Albany,  where  you  bury  yourself  to  smoke  ci- 
gars twenty  times  too  strong  for  you,  and  read 
Crebillon  the  Younger,  or  Butler’s  Lives  of  the 
Saints.  Why  on  earth  don’t  you  fall  in  love 
and  marry?” 

“I  never  was  in  love  but  once,”  the  baronet 
made  answer,  gravely,  “ and  that  was  with  a 
little  girl  scarcely  nine  years  old.  I don’t  think 
I could  marry  her,  for  I am  gray  and  broken 
now,  and  she  must  be  a young  woman  by  this 
time.” 

“Was  the  attachment  reciprocal?” 

“ I think  so.  I never  saw  her  but  once  in  my 
life ; but  I gave  her  some  sugar-plums,  and  she 
let  me  kiss  her  at  parting.” 

“What  was  her  Christian  name — sans  indis- 
cretion ?” 


“Lily.” 

Edgar  Greyfaunt  pricked  up  his  ears.  “ Why, 
I know  a little  girl  called  Lily,”  he  cried,  “and 
not  so  long  ago  either.” 

“ Not  such  a very  uncommon  name,”  yawned 
Lord  Carlton. 

“My  aunt  adopted  a poor  relation,”  put  in 
Thomas  Tuttleshell,  “whose  name  was  Han- 
nah ; but  she  was  a sentimental  woman  was  my 
aunt,  and  changed  the  girl’s  name  to  Lily.” 

“ A most  interesting  piece  of  family  history,” 
sneered  his  highness,  who  misliked,  he  scarcely 
knew  why,  the  universally  popular  Thomas. 
“Have  you  many  poor  relations,  Mr.  Tuttle- 
shell ?’’ 

“Plenty,”  answered  Tom,  cheerfully.  “The 
very  poorest  of  my  poor  x-elations  has  had  the 
honor  of  making  a fourth  at  a very  pleasant 
dinner-party  at  the  Pilgrims’  Club,  Park  Lane, 
this  very  evening.”  Hereby  Tom  managed  to 
kill  two  birds  with  one  stone ; to  give  Greyfaunt 
a Rowland  for  his  Oliver,  and  to  pay  Lord 
Carlton,  who  was  the  Amphitryon,  a neat  lit- 
tle compliment.  Yet  the  good  fellow  winced 
somewhat  as  he  replied  to  the  young  man.  He 
knew  all  about  Mr.  Edgar  Greyfaunt.  “ Why 
should  that  brainless  puppy  insult  me?”  he 
thought.  “Here’s  a peer  of  the  realm  and  a 
rich  baronet.  They  never  say  any  thing  rude  to 
me;  yet  here’s  a stuck-up  young  jackanapes, 
who’s  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends,  and  in 
six  months  won’t  have  a penny  of  his  old  aunt’s 
money,  has  never  a civil  word  to  throw  at  Tom 
Tuttleshell.  Well:  it  don’t  much  matter.  He  11 
never  get  on.”  Tom  never  bore  malice ; and  to 
prophesy  that  a man  would  never  get  on  was 
the  severest  censure  he  ever  passed  on  the  con- 
duct of  an  enemy. 

“ The  question,  ” resumed  Lord  Carlton,  anx- 
ious to  put  an  end  to  an  embarrassing  discus- 
sion, “again  resolves  itself  into,  ‘Where  shall 
we  go  ?’  ” 

They  were  donning  their  great-coats  in  the 
hall. 

“Come  home  and  smoke  with  mo,”  suggested 
the  baronet. 

“We  will  smoke,  and  not  go  home  with  thee, 
hermit  of  the  passage  between  Piccadilly  and 
Burlington  Gardens thus  Lord  Carltoq. 
“We  know  how  it  would  end.  Three  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  a discussion  on  the  Cosmic 


Principle  in  Nature ; Greyfaunt  losing  his  tem- 
per, and  challenging  us  all  to  fight  duels  before 
breakfast ; nervous  affections  brought  on  by  ex- 
cessive indulgence  in  tobacco ; and  Tom  Tuttle- 
shell asleep  with  his  head  in  the  coal-scuttle.” 


“ Come,  and 
proposed  W§tj  r 


ucnet  at  my  rooms,” 
;hew  that  Tom  never 
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played,  and  would,  go  away  (which  was  the  very 
thing  he  wanted)  if  the  invitation  were  accept- 
ed ; and  he  would  have  been  delighted  to  enter- 
tain a peer  and  a baronet,  even  if  he  lost  money 
to  them. 

“Long  has  forsworn  lansquenet,  and  I prefer 
whist,”  objected  his  lordship.  “Can  no  one 
propose  something  else  ?" 

“Why,  there  are  plenty  of  places  to  go  to,” 
said  Thomas,  who  saw  that  his  peculiar  office 
was  now  in  request,  but  who  had  prudently  bid- 
ed his  time  until  the  invention  of  his  superiors 
was  exhausted.  You  must  not  be  obtrusive  with 
the  lion,  -even  if  you  be  a jackal.  Wait  until 
King  Noble  begins  to  scratch  his  mane  with  a 
puzzled  air,  and  turns  an  inquiring  eye  toward 
you.  Then  you  may  hint  to  his  majesty,  but 
very  discreetly,  where  you  think  the  nicest  ante- 
lope is  to  be  found. 

“Places  to  while  away  an  hour  positively 
abound,”  pursued  the  diplomatic  Thomas.  “Will 
you  take  a cab  down  to  Pentonville,  and  see  the 
Grecian  ? A monstrous  queer  place,  I can  as- 
sure you.  I took  an  English  duke  and  the  Hos- 
podar  of  Moldavia  (who  insisted  on  wearing  a 
false  nose,  thinking  there  was  a masquerade) 
there  one  night,  and  they  enjoyed  themselves  im- 
mensely. Don’t  care  about  going  so  far?  Will 
you  be  my  guests  at  an  humble  little  club  in 
Frith  Street,  Soho?  It  is  club  night.  Brattles 
will  be  in  the  chair.  You  know  Brattles,  the 
well-known  sculptor  of  Satan  putting  on  the 
Serpent’s  Skin.  There  will  be  some  capital 
singing,  and  you’ll  meet  some  of  the  first  wits 
of  the  day.  I’ll  introduce  you  all  as  Manchester 
men,  if  Mr.  Greyfaunt  chooses  to  hide  his  art- 
istic candle  under  a bushel.” 

“ I should  like  to  go  very  much  indeed,”  said 
Sir  William  Long. 

The  Sultan  Greyfaunt  demurred,  on  the  plea 
that  they  would  probably  be  bored.  The  sultan 
would  have  dearly  liked  to  strangle  Tom  Tuttle- 
shell  for  that  ill*timed  allusion  to  his  artistic 
genius. 

“Try  again,  Tom,”  said  Lord  Carlton,  who 
was  thinking  what  her  serious  ladyship  would 
say  if  she  even  heard  of  the  expediency  of  visit- 
ing these  wild  haunts  of  dissipation  being  mooted. 

“Well,  there’s  Evans's;  but  it’s  too  early. 
There’s  a new  farce  at  the  Lyceum — Potatoes 
and  Pool,  or  the  Can  and  the  Cannon  Game ; 
but  I know  the  French  piece,  and  the  man  who 
has  done  it  into  English,  and  both  are  stupid. 
What  do  you  say  to  a visit  to  Ranelagh  ?” 

“ Ranelagh ! why,  I haven’t  been  there  for 
ten  years !”  exclaimed  Sir  William. 

“Ranelagh!  Why,  it’s  midwinter  and  as 
cold  as  charity,”  said  Lord  Carlton. 

“Where  is  Ranelagh?”  asked  the  Sultan 
Gfeyfannt,  with  engaging  simplicity. 

“ Southwark  Bridge  Road,  half  a mile  from 
the  Asylum  for  Club-foot ; two- shilling  cab 
fare,”  rapidly  pursued  Thomas.  “As  to  its 
being  winter,  that  wil^  be  just  the  fun  of  it. 
M ‘Variety,  the  manager,  who  took  the  lease 
when  poor  Benjamin  Raphael  went  to  the  bad, 
and  who  is  a fellow. of  infinite  resources,  was 
the  first  man  to  hit  on  the  ingenious  notion  of 
opening  Ranelagh  in  winter.  The  statues  in 
the  Archipelagean  walk  are  covered,  up  with 
straw,  it  is  true,  but  they’re  beautifully  lighted. 
The  trees  are  leafless,  but  there’s  no  end  to  the 
additional  lamps.  There’s  an  artificial  skating- 
pond,  and  a Galop  Infernal  on  skates,  with  a 
full  band,  at  ten  <?clock.  The  lake’s  boarded 
over,  and  the  Panorama  of  Seringapatam  has 
been  turned  into  Moscow  at  the  time  of  the 
French  invasion.  It  will  be  set  on  fire  punctu- 
ally at  eleven ; and  Bandenessi,  the  great  gym- 
nast, dressed  as  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  will 
cross  from  the  Kremlin  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Ivan  on  the  tight  rope,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
shower  of  fire- works.  ” 

“ Accomplished  Tom,  you  speak  like  a book,” 
said  Lord  Carlton. 

“Or  a play-bill,”  good-naturedly  suggested 
Mr.  Greyfaunt. 

“ You’re  not  far  wrong  there,”  returned  Thom- 
as, with  a dry  laugh,  “ for  I help  M ‘Variety  (who 
is  an  old  ally  of  mine)  every  week  to  make  out 
his  programmes.  Come,  my  lords  and  gentle- 
men. Shall  it  be  Ranelagh  ? The  price  of  ad- 
mission has  been  reduced  from  half  a crown  to 
one  shilling.  There  are  a concert-room,  a dan- 
cing-pavilion, an  exhibition  of  wax-works  direct 
from  Paris,  and  the  property  of  the  celebrated 
Florentine  anatomical  artist  Signor  Ventimil- 
lioni.  There  are  the  Wolocrini  family  — the 
Bounding  Brothers  of  the  Western  Prairies; 
there  is  a ballet-thea  tre ; and,  finally,  there  is  a 
circus,  where  Madame  Ernestine,  the  celebrated 
equestrian,  is  to  make  her  first  appearance  this 
very  night  on  her  trained  charger  Constant, 
dresse  h la  haute  e'cole,  the  bills  say,  although 
what  that  may  be  I have  not  the  slightest  no- 
tion. We  shall  be  just  in  time  to  see  her.” 

“Constant!  that’s  an  odd  name  for  a horse. 
Poor  Frank  Blunt — Griffin  Blunt  they  used  to 
call  him : he  came  to  a sorry  end  in  Paris  the 
other  day — used  to  have  a man  called  Constant. 
Deuced  clever  fellow  he  was  too.  Dressed  hair 
and  made  Curasao  punch  wonderfully.  Robbed 
his  master,  I dare  say.  No,  I think  Blunt  must 
have  robbed  him.  A shocking  rip  was  Frank, 
poor  fellow!" 

“There  is  a man  called  Constant  who  keeps 
Pomeroy’s  Hotel,  where  I staid  when  I came 
Jo  town,”  Edgar  remarked,  in  reply  to  Lord 
Carlton.  The  nobleman  had  sent  away  his 
brougham,  and  the  baronet  his  cab,  which  were 
waiting  at  the  club  door  by  this  time ; and  the 
distinguished  quartet,  ensconced  in  an  humble 
tour-wheeled  cab,  were  on  their  way  to  the  fa- 
mous gardens  of  Ranelagh.  “ I wonder  wheth- 
er it  s the  same  Constant  ? These  valets  often 
save  money  and  set  up  hotels.” 

‘‘There  is  a river  in  Macedon,  and  there  is 
a nver  in  Monmouth,”  observed  ;Sit  William 
Dong,  “and  I can’t  see  wjU^^SnetaWt-or  ’ 
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any  body’s  Constant  has  to  do  with  the  lady’s 
horse  at  Ranelagh.  I wonder  who  this  Madame 
Ernestineds  ? These  horse-riding  women  change 
their  names  so  often.  I know  there  is  one  of 
them  whom  I should  like  to  find." 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  BLUE-BELLS. 

Habk!  what  do  the  blue-bells  say, 

As  they  ring  their  fairy  chime, 

• Tinkling  ’neath  the  south  wind’s  sway 
In  the  summer’s  early  prime  ? 

They’re  nodding  in  elfish  glee 
As  I slowly  pass  along, 

And  merrily  mocking  me 
In  their  tiny,  whisp’ring  song. 

I sit  by  the  old  oak-tree, 

At  my  feet  a rushing  stream ; 

And  here  my  wild  heart  beats  free 
As  I lie  awake  and  dream. 

I list  to  that  floral  peal, 

As  it  joyously  seems  to  ring. 

While  sad  mem’ries  o’er  me  steal 
Of  the  past,  as  thus  they  sing: 

“Our  summer  is  bright  and  brief, 

But,  ere  clouds  pass  o’er  the  sky, 

To  tell  of  a coming  grief, 

We  wither  away  and  diel” 

As  I muse  on  joy  that’s  past 
I envy  each  bending  bell, 

And  wish  that  my  fate  were  cast 
With  them  in  their  quiet  dell. 


THE  WINDOW  ON  THE  PORCH. 

How  came  the  window  open  on  that  stormy 
morning  ? It  was  the  old,  old  story,  the  story  of 
young  hearts  and  old  heads.  Two  young  people 
falling  iu  love  with  each  other;  a person  in  the 
shape  of  a father  disapproving ; tho  lover  poor,  the 
father  rich ; tho  girl  divided  between  duty  and  af- 
fection for  her  parent  and  passionate  tenderness  for 
her  lover;  and  Love  triumphing  in  the  long-run,  as 
ho  generally  does. 

This  was  why  the  parlor  window  stood  wido  open  j 
that  stormy  morning ; for  at  twelve  tho  night  be- 
fore she  had  oomo  down  to  him,  wrapped  iu  white  ■ 
furs  and  a crimson  hood,  and  had  sobbed,  “Oh, 
Charles,  I am  very,  very  wicked,  and  unless  Pa 
forgives  mo  God  never  will!”  which  theological 
statement  Charles  combated  bravely,  and  proved 
beyond  a doubt  (to  his  own  heart  at  least)  that 
thero  was  no  harm  in  marrying  whom  one  loved. 

Trembling  and  sobbing  softly,  though  there  was 
no  danger  of  being  heard  amidst  the  gusts  of  wind 
and  the  creaking  of  the  bare  elm  branches,  she  let 
him  lead  her  on  tenderly  over  the  soft  snow  uptil  a 
dark  object  under  the  trees  slowly  developed  itself 
to  their  eyes  as  a sleigh  and  two  horses,  and  an  old 
driver,  who  had  been  beating  his  arms  against  his 
breast  to  keep  himself  warm,  helped  the  lady  in, 
with  a gruff  sort  of  sympathy.  And  away  they 
glided,  the  black  horses  before  them,  and  the  white 
snow  about  them,  falling  softly,  softly  over  them, 
and  Janet’s  head  lying  upon  Charlie’s  breast,  and 
her  little  fur-clad  form  nestled  close  to  his.  They 
were  foolish  little  people,  but  not  wicked,  whom 
those  black  horses  whirled  over  the  white  snow  to 
Hymen’s  altar  that  bitter  winter's  night  so  long 
ago. 

When  they  found  that  balcony  window  open  in 
the  gray  morning’s  dawn,  and  found  also  a peni- 
tential letter  blotted  with  tears,  and  an  empty  bed, 
the  pillows  of  which  had  not  been  rumpled,  pursuit 
was  useless ; for  Janet  Grey  had  promised  to  love, 
honor,  and  obey  Charles  Oliver,  aud  he  had  vowed 
to  love  and  cherish  her  until  death  did  them  part. 

‘ ‘ Forgive  them — nover ! ” So  passionate  old  Rob- 
in Grey  vowed,  with  many  an  expletive  not  to  bo 
written  here.  Forgive  her ! The  serpent  warmed  in 
his  bosom  to  sting  him  at  last.  From  his  heurt  and 
his  home  she  had  gone  forth  of  her  own  free-will, 
and  an  exile  from  both  she  must  remain  forever. 

Poor  Janet,  she  loved  her  father  dearly.  Poor 
old  man,  he  had  no  one  on  earth  but  that  pretty 
petted  daughter,  who  had  about  as  much  idea  of  the 
life  before  her  as  a baby  might  have  had. 

She  had  married  a sailor,  second  mate  of  tho 
Bonnie  Lassie,  who  made  voyages  to  the  East  In- 
dies and  brought  homo  cargoes  of  spices  and  sweet- 
scented  woods  and  fruit  and  rare  confections,  but 
who  did  not  always  bring  home  those  who  went 
with  her;  for  hi  those  warm  latitudes  fevers  are 
rife,  and  many  a sailor  in  his  hammock  shroud  has 
floated  from  his  moorings  to  the  Spice  Islands,  while 
at  home  many  a young  wife  has  watched  for  the 
good  ship  which  should  return  her  husband  to  her 
never  more. 

Three  months  of  innocent  delirium,  the  world 
seeming  made  for  them,  and  only  lovers  worthy  to 
breathe  its  air.  Then  came  the  awakening.  Burly 
Captain  Thomas  broke  the  dream  with  his  “ Ahoy, 
messmate,  where  away?”  . 

They  were  rambling  together  in  the  shady  paths 
of  Washington  Parade  Ground,  and  he  came  upon 
them. 

“ How  are  you,  Captain  ? Glad  to  see  you.  This 
is  my  wife.”  And  how  proud  he  was  to  show  tho 
pretty  child,  with  her  long  curls  aud  blue  eyes  anil 
dainty  waist  and  waxen  white  hands  with  her  six- 
teen happy  summers  scarcely  told  upon  her  brow. 

The  Captain  bowed.  “ Heered  you  was  spliced,” 
he  said.  “ You  couldn’t  have  moored  alongside  of 
a prettier  craft,  my  lad.  Though  she  don’t  look  as 
though  she’d  weather  through  a storm.  Never  ex- 
pect to  follow  your  example  myself  though.  The 
Bonnie  Lassie  is  my  wife.  You  know  she  sails  to- 
day week.” 

“Ay,  ay,"  said  Charlie.  “Why  should  I for- 
get?” 

“ Sumat  bettf  r t~  think  on,  p’raps,”  said  the  Cap- 
tain. “ Fair  weather,  shipmate.  Respects,  mum.” 
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And  away  he  went,  feet  wide  apart,  hands  In  both 
pockets,  and  gait  that  of  one  who,  used  to  a rolling 
vessel,  seems  when  on  land  always  to  expect  the 
world  to  give  a sudden  lurch,  and  who  tries  to  be  on 
his  guard  against  it. 

Janet  looked  up  into  Charlie’s  face  with  fearful 
eyes. 

“What  did  he  mean,  Charlie?” 

“He  is  Captain  Thomas,  of  the  Bonnie  Lassie, 
love.” 

“Well?” 

“That’s  all,  dear.” 

“And  the  Bonnie  Lassie  is  vour  ship?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  she  sails  to-morrow  week?” 

“To-day  week.” 

“Charlie.” 

“Love.” 

“Of  course  the  horrible  thought  never  entered 
your  mind  of  going  with  her.” 

“ I must.” 

“Oh  no;  you  want  to  frighten  me.  I couldn’t 
live,  you  know.  Oh,  Charlie,  I feel  like  fainting. 
I’m  all  alone.  I have  nobody.  Pa  will  never 
speak  to  me  again.  Charlie,  laugh — say  1 It’s  all 
fun,  Janet.’” 

“ I wish  I could.  My  dear,  you  knew  your  hus- 
band was  a sailor  when  you  married  him.” 

“Yes ; but  I never  thought  he  would  be  so  cruel 
as  to  leave  me.  Charlie,  I really  think  I shall 
die.” 

Her  pretty  baby  face  was  so  white  and  wan,  and 
her  hands  so  cold,  that  he  was  frightened.  They 
sat  down  upon  a bench  together,  and  then  she 
pleaded  to  go  with  him — only  to  go  with  him  any 
where  and  any  how. 

‘ ‘ A long  dangerous  voyage.  He  could  not  think 
of  it.”  And  her  answer  was : 

“A  dangerous  voyage ! And  I to  stay  at  home 
and  listen  and  hear  the  winds  blow,  and  think  of 
you.  Charlio,  stay  at  home  if  you  care  for  me.” 

Poor  Charlie  ! He  held  her  to  his  breast  in  the 
shadow  of  the  old  Park,  and  tried  to  teach  her  her 
first  lesson — how  money  must  be  earned,  and  how 
men  must  earn  it ; how  a sailor  bred  could  be  no- 
thing but  a sailor ; how  as  a man  he  must  discharge 
his  duty,  and  never  have  to  think  that  he  had 
dragged  her  from  the  sheltered  home  of  luxury  to 
sutler  poverty  and  all  its  ills ; how,  in  fact, 

“Men  must  work  and  women  must  weep. 

And  the  sooner  'tie  over  the  sooner  to  sleep.” 

It  was  very  hard  to  learn,  and  the  poor  girl-wife 
could  not  comprehend  it.  As  for  going  with  him, 
old  Captain  Thomas,  an  old-fashioned  sailor,  who 
boasted  that  he  never  “crept  in  at  the  cabin  win- 
dows,” and  never  studied  navigation  out  of  book, 
but  fought  his  way  up  from  cabin-boy — that  old 
salt-water  would  never  have  consented  to  have  c 
woman  on  board,  in  view  of  all  manner  of  tradition- 
ary ill-luck — storms,  shipwrecks,  etc.,  etc.  Thero 
comes  some  such  episode  to  every  young  wife  in 
a modified  form. 

Janet  could  see  no  necessity  for  this  voyage.  Only 
cruel  choice. 

That  fortnight  all  tears  aud  lamentation.  That 
parting  for  six  months  — six  eternities  to  her. 
Charlie  and  Janet  had  grief  enough  iu  their  two 
loving  hearts  to  fill  this  world  aud  leave  a surplus 
for  some  other. 

At  last  the  day  came,  and  he  left  her  fainting  and 
went  away  crying  like  a child. 

Then  Janet  was  all  alone,  and  thought  that  she 
should  die.  When  her  tears  refused  to  flow  so  free- 
ly as  at  first,  which  was  not  for  many  weeks,  she 
found  some  comfort  in  an  old  piano,  a sweet-toned 
thing,  and  very,  veiy  shabby,  that  stood  in  the  par- 
lor of  her  boarding-house,  but  her  songs  were  al- 
ways sad ; a wounded  bird  dying  in  her  nest  and 
calling  for  her  mate  could  not  have  uttered  notes 
more  pitiful  to  listen  to.  Only  now  and  then  when 
a letter  came  she  brightened  up  for  a while.  But 
at  last  six  months  were  gone  aud  there  came  no  let- 
ter. The  ship  must  bo  at  hand,  that  of  course  was 
it.  He,  Charlie,  would  be  here  very,  very  soon ; but 
no  Charlie  came  : those  who  waited  for  the  Bonnie 
Lassie  saw  her  not.  No  letter,  no  Charlie ; another 
month  — another  — another  — still  no  news.  One 
morning  she  stood  by  the  window  watching,  and  the 
landlady  came  to  her.  She  was  a good  woman,  and 
hesitatedt  o speak ; but  her  boarding-house  only  kept 
her  out  of  poverty,  aud  this  blue-eyed  girl  was  a 
boarder  after  all.  So  she  said : “Mrs.  Oliver,  I don’t 
like  to  tell  you — but — but — ” 

“Oh  you'vo  heard  ill  nows  of  Charlie!"  and 
Janet,  turning  with  ashen  cheek,  clung  to  her  arm. 

“ No,  my  dear.  Oh  no,  thank  goodness,  it’s  quite 
different ! Your  husband  paid  your  board  for  six 
months  in  advance,  you  know.” 

“Yes.” 

“Well — ahem.  It’s — it’s  nearly  ten  months 
since  he  went,  and  I’m  quite  poor,  and  I’m  often 
cheated,  very  often,  and,  the  fact  is,  can  you  pay 
me?” 

“I?  Oh  no.  Charles — Mr.  Oliver  will  settle 
with  you  the  moment  he  returns.” 

“ Y-e-e-s — but  it’s  no  use  mincing  matters,  my 
dear.  I’d  be  glad  to  wait.  But  are  you  sure 
he  will  come  back?  The  sea  is  treacherous,  and 
they  say  sailors  are  also,  ‘a  wife  in  every  port.’ 
There,  now,  don’t  take  on.  Haven't  you  relations, 
or  somebody  who  will  help  you  ?” 

“My  father,  111  go  to  my  father,”  said  poor 
Janet.  “He  will  forgive  me  now and  she  left 
the  house  as  a weary  child  might  have  done,  long- 
ing for  that  good  old  breast  that  used  to  be  her  shel- 
ter. Far  out  of  town  tho  homestead  stood,  and  its 
doors  were  locked,  and  its  windows  barred  against 
her.  A strange  servant  came  at  her  summons : she 
had  anticipated  that,  and  written  a few  lines  beg- 
ging that  he  would  see  her.  They  were  returned 
to  her.  On  the  envelope  was  written,  “ I have  no 
longer  a daughter : she  is  dead  to  me.” 

Janet  Oliver  went  back  to  the  city  boarding- 
house, and  there  that  night  a babe  was  born  to  her. 

A wailing  thing  that  struggled  for  life  and  won  it 
at  last;  and  Janet  holding  it  against  her  breast  felt 
that  a fragment  of  her  Charlie’s  life  lay  there,  and 
clung  to  it  as  drowning  men  will  cling  to  the  frail- 
est floating  thing.  But  for  those  little  hands— 


those  strange,  ignorant  eyes,  that  precious  nothing 
holding  the  embryo  soul,  Charlie  Oliver’s  wife 
would  have  let  go  of  life  and  floated  away  upon  the 
sea  of  death  that  night.  Her  baby  kept  her  alive ; 
and  now  her  watch,  her  rings,  her  little  jeweled 
keepsakes  began  to  go  — by-and-by  her  costlier 
clothes,  the  white  furs  she  had  wrapped  herself 
iu  when  she  eloped  that  night  with  him.  Ono 
by  one  every  thing  went,  save  some  cotton  gowns, 
her  hood,  and  a largo  shawl.  At  last  came  the 
climax. 

She  stood  with  her  babe  before  the  landlady,  and 
the  woman  said,  though  not  unkindly, 

“Mrs.  Oliver,  I’m  sorry  for  you;  but  you  have 
a father,  and  he  must  keep  you — /can’t.”  And  Janet 
took  her  child  and  went  out  into  the  midwinter  af- 
ternoon. She  had  no  hope  of  her  father’s  pity; 
but  she  said,  “We  can  die,  my  child  and  I,  within 
sight  of  the  old  house ; and  perhaps  he  may  forgive 
me  when  he  sees  me  dead.”  Then  another  hope  en- 
tered her  soul ; she  would  wrap  the  child  up  care- 
fully; the  little  one  might  live,  and  he  would  have 
mercy  on  that  for  its  innocence. 

Poor  girl,  she  had  no  money  for  a stage-faro ; she 
plodded  on  through  the  cold  streets  and  out  upon 
the  weary  road  for  hours ; and  it  grew  dark  and 
darker : eight  was  rung  from  the  city  clocks,  nine, 
ten,  and  only  then,  by  the  clear  frosty  moonlight, 
she  saw  the  roof  of  her  father’s  homestead,  with  the 
elms  about  it  leafless  as  they  had  been  when  she 
fled  from  it  with  Charlie  Oliver. 

She  had  matured  her  plans,  and  dragged  her 
weary  steps  to  the  porch.  Upon  it  those  deep  win- 
dows opened  to  the  ground.  There  she  would  lie 
down,  and  in  the  morning  they  would  find  her  there 
dead.  Ah,  poor  child ! I hardly  dare  tell  what  she 
had  done,  it  was  so  wicked ; but  she  was  very  mis- 
erable. At  the  bottom  of  her  pocket  lay  a vial 
labeled  “laudanum.” 

So  at  last  she  stood  before  those  windows,  and 
one  of  them  was  open — wide  open  at  half  past  ten 
on  a night  in  midwinter ! 

God  had  opened  it  for  her.  So  she  said.  And 
even  then  she  knew  not  the  strange  truth  of  her 
words. 

“ Oh,  my  home !”  she  wailed,  softly.  “ Oh,  my 
father ! I will  go  in.  I will  lie  in  my  little  bed. 

I will  die  there,  and  my  babe  will  live,  and  all  good 
angels  help  her  to  be  a better  child  to  father  than 
I have  been.” 

So  she  crept  in  on  tip-toe,  unfastening  her  shoes, 
and  leaving  them  without,  that  she  might  make  no 
noise  whatever. 

She  gained  hiy:  little  room.  By  the  moonlight 
she  saw  that  it  was  just  as  she  had  left  it,  aud  must 
have  been  carefully  kept  from  change.  The  sleep- 
ing babe  was  laid  upon  tho  soft  pillow,  and  then  she 
thought  of  her  garments  lying  in  the  bureau  draw- 
ers. Were  they  there  yet?  It  would  be  moro 
seemly,  to  die  in  clean,  fresh,  white  robes  than  iu 
those  travel-stained  clothes  which  she  wore.  So 
she  peeped  in,  and  found  the  white  raiment,  and 
put  it  on,  and  then  she  knelt  to  pray — to  pray  with 
a vial  of  poison  in  one  hand,  with  mad  suicide  iu  her 
heart. 

As  she  knelt  she  faced  the  door,  and  her  eye 
glancing  thither,  she  saw  a light  glancing  up  aud 
down  the  wall,  and  heard  a footstep.  Could  it  be 
her  father?  She  crept  to  the  door  and  looked. 
Along  tho  stairs  came  the  man-servant  bearing  a 
light,  coming  stealthily  with  a strange  look  on  his 
face — the  strange  man-servant  who  had  turned  her 
from  tho  door  by  her  father’s  orders  months  before, 
aud  whose  wicked  face  had  hauuted  her  ever  since. 
Where  was  he  going — what  was  he  going  to  do  ? 

She  watched  him  with  a heart  suddenly  stilled 
in  its  beating,  and  saw  him  enter  her  father's  cham-  . 
her  door. 

Then  she  made  haste  to  follow  him  as  fast  as  her 
trembling  limbs  could  carry  her.  Not  too  soon. 
She  saw  as  she  crept  in  an  .pen  safe,  a rifled  chest, 
papers  and  gold  upon  the  floor,  and  the  servant’s 
form  bending  over  her  father  struggling. 

She  uttered  a shriek  and  sprang  forward.  In 
prison  afterward  the  villain  said  he  fancied  her  a 
spirit,  and  the  sight  benumbed  his  arm.  He  start- 
eu,  half  arose,  and  with  this  opportunity  the  strong 
aud  vigorous  old  man  recovered  his  surprise,  and 
turning  on  him- had  him  down  in  an  instant. 

‘ He  knew  his  child ; he  knew  she  had  saved  him ; 
but  this  was  no  time  to  think  of  that.  He  only 
said,  “Raise  the  window,  Janet,  and  call  for  John, 
the  coachman.”  And  Janet  obeyed.  In  a few  mo- 
ments that  wiry  rascal  on  the  floor  had  no  chance 
of  escape;  he  was  bound  baud  aud  foot,  and  lay 
there  whining. 

And  Janet  was  in  her  father’s  arms.  She  had 
led  him  to  the  bed  where  her  baby  lay,  and  had 
told  him  all.  He  had  known  nothing  of  her  woe, 
even  of  the  baby’s  birth.  To  his  mind  she  had 
been  joyful  iu  her  young  love,  ungrateful  to  him. 
God  had  left  the  door  open  indeed,  though  tho  in- 
strument had  been  a murderous  servant’s  hand, 
who,  fearful  of  the  watchful  ear  of  honest  John, 
had  thought  to  steal  out  noiselessly  through  it. 
Janet Iiad  entered  her  old  homo  to  save  her  father's 
life  and  to  creep  into  his  heart  once  more. 

The  Bonnie  Lassie,  and  good  old  Captain  Thom- 
as, aud  a host  of  honest  sailors  were  never  seen 
again,  for  the  sea  opened  its  great  arms  and  enfold- 
ed them  to  its  breast  forever.  But  a little  island 
in  the  ocean  had  room  enough  for  one  brave  foot, 
and,  with  so  much  to  live  for,  Charles  Oliver  bat- 
tled with  the  waves,  and  with  thirst,  and  hunger, 
and  death-like  solitude,  and  watched,  and  prayed, 
and  waited,  feeding  on  roots,  and  berries,  and  strange 
fruits  until  at  last  sails  greeted  bis  eyes,  and  a ves- 
sel hove  in  6ight,  and  the  voice  of  living  man  greet- 
ed him  once  more. 

He  came  home  to  Janet,  and  long  ago  forgiven 
by  her  father  in  his  fancied  death  he  was  not  re- 
fused forgiveness  living. 

And  so  the  old  love-dreams  were  realized,  and 
the  shadows  banished,  and  as  much  of  joy  as  can 
come  to  earthly  beings  came  to  those  who  lived  to- 
gether in  the  old  homestead  among  the  elms.  And 
to  her  children,  in  the  twilight,  ay,  and  to  her  grand- 
children, perhaps,  by.  thip  time,  Janet  Oliver  har  oft- 
en told  the  sictiy  of  the  bpeh  window  on  the  porch. 
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settle  our  difficulties  by  compromise.  As  our  “dif- 
ficulties’’ are  nothing  but  the  armed  resistance  of 
certain  citizens  to  the  laws,  with  the  declared  in- 
tention of  destroying  the  Government,  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  what  kind  of  compromise  with  them 
is  possible,  except  submission  to  the  degradation  of 
the  Government.  The  plan  of  Messrs.  Vallan- 
digham  and  Wood  undoubtedly  contemplates  a 
temporary  separation,  with  the  hope  of  an  ultimate 
reunion  upon  terms  that  will  permanently  secure 
the  Southern  ascendency.  Of  course  there  is  as  yet 
no  open  declaration  of  such  a scheme,  but  no  man 
familiar  with  our  politics  and  with  the  course  of 
these  two  leaders  will  doubt  it.  Their  silence,  and 


law  being  brought  against  the  New  York  gentlemen 
by  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith,  the  effort  was  exposed  to 
merited  contempt.  Since  then  Mr.  V allandigham 
has  been  a steady  friend  of  the  rebels. 

Of  Mr.  Fernando  Wood,  who  was  fir#t  notorious 
for  a suit  brought  against  him  for  swindling  by  his 
partner,  Mr.  Marvin,  and  who  as  Mayor  of  the  city 
of  New  York  regretted  to  Robert  Toombs  that  he 
could  not  connive  at  the  sending  of  arms  destined 
for  the  slaughter  of  loyal  citizens,  the  New  York 
Herald  of  August  22, 1864,  says : “ His  appropriate 
sphere  is  that  of  a ward  politician,  and  he  displays 
himself  to  singularly  bad  advantage  whenever  ho 
vainly  attempts  to  appear  like  any  thing  else.” 


the  studied  manner  in  which  they  always  speak  of 
the  Union  as  endangered  by  the  loyal  men  of  the 
North,  instead  of  the  rebels  at  the  South,  and  the 
constant  declaration  that  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment can  not  be  maintained  by  force,  are  suffi- 
ciently significant  of  their  views. 

Mr.  Vallandigham  was  first  notorious  as  the 
squire  of  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  at  the  time  of  the 
John  Brown  enterprise,  when  he  endeavored  to 
extort  from  the  old  man  something  that  would  im- 
plicate in  a conspiracy  the  leaders  of  the  political 
party  to  which  Mr.  V allandigham  was  opposed. 
This  unhandsome  trick,  in  which  certain  gentlemen 
in  New  York  took  part,  signally  failed ; and  a suit  at 


THE  CHICAGO  CONVENTION. 

We  give  on  this  page  portraits  of  C.  L.  Vallan- 
digha.m  and  Fernando  Wood,  the  Jeaders  of  the 
Peace  Party ; also  a view  of  the  Wigwam  in  which 
the  Democratic  Convention  is  to  be  held  on  Mon- 
day the  29th.  These  two  gentlemen  recently  held 
a Peace  < onv  ntion  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  coerce  the  Chicago  Convention 
by  a vast  popular  demonstration  in  favor  of  peace. 
The  meeting  was  of  no  significance.  They  each 
made  speeches,  earnestly  begging  the  people  by  their 
fear  of  severe  wounds  and  of  heavy  taxes  not  to 
resist  the  rebellion  any  longer  with  arms,  but  to 
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INTERESTING  ITEMS. 

Among  recent  demolitions  in  Paris  is  that  of  the  old, 
well-known  Morgue.  A much  larger  Morgue  has  been 
erected  on  the  island  immediately  behind  Notre  Dame. 
In  one  apartment,  lighted  in  the  most  effective  manner, 
are  twelve  slabs  of  black  marble,  on  which  the  unfortu- 
nate dead  are  laid;  and  in  another  apartment  are  four-* 
teen  similar  slabs,  destined  for  bodies  that  have  become 
so  decomposed  that  recognition  is  no  longer  possible.  Bat  h- 
rooms  are  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  which  falls 
continuously  on  the  bodies.  The  clothes  appertaining  to 
the  latter  are  suspended  in  a room  in  a very  conspicuous 
mnnner,  and,  unless  identified,  remain  exposed  for  a year. 

Of  the  2851  bodies  of  men  and  women  received  at  the 
Old  Morgue  during  the  past  ten  years  1766  are  set  down  as 
the  result  of  suicide,  and  concerning  these  some  curious 
information  is  given.  It  appears  that  self-destruction  is 
at  its  maximum  between  the  ages  of  30  and  40,  that  it 
commences  between  10  and  15,  and  dwindles  to  almost  no- 
thing after  70,  which  is  not  surprising,  the  suicides  between 
30  and  20  being  three  times  more  numerous  than  those 
committed  after  the  ace  of  70  years.  As  regards  the  sup- 
posed causes — for  in  this  case  there  must  be  a margin  left 
for  imperfection  of  judgment — it  appears  that  insanity  and 
suicidal  monomania  account  for  mom  than  one-quarter  of 
the  whole:  drunkenness  nnd  disgust  of  life,  each,  for 
about  one-tenth ; absolute  poverty  for  nearly  the  same 
proportion;  misfortune  and  incurable  diseases,  each,  for 
nearly  as  many ; next,  and  close  upon  these,  come  disap- 
pointed love,  domestic  misery,  and  misconduct  of  the  sui- 
cide himself;  accusation  of  theft  stands  for  about  1 in  26; 
fever  and  delirium  for  1 in  38 : and  vexation  caused  by 
the  remonstrances  of  others  about  1 in  57.  This,  however, 
applies  only  to  the  male  sex.  In  the  case  of  women  in- 
sanity stands  first,  disappointed  affection  second,  disgust 
of  life  third,  drunkenness  fourth,  starvation  fifth,  domes- 
tic misery  sixth,  and  incurable  disease  seventh. 

As  regards  the  mode  adopted,  out  of  the  1766  cases  re- 
corded at  the  Morgue,  1414  had  recourse  to  drowning,  114 
to  hanging,  98  to  fire-arms,  56  to  the  fumes  of  charcoal, 
46  precipitated  themselves  from  buildings  or  other  elevated 
places,  16  made  use  of  cutting  weapons  and  instruments, 
11  only  had  recourse  to  poison,  7 threw  themselves  beneath 
railway  or  other  carriages,  and  4 killed  themselves  by 
swallowing  alcohol.  Another  table  informs  us  that  more 
than  one-third  of  the  whole  of  these  suicides  were  commit- 
ted between  the  hours  of  six  in  the  morning  and  mid-day ; 
while  the  first  two  hours  of  the  afternoon  exhibit  by  far 
the  smallest  number,  not  one-tenth  as  compared  with  the 
six  preceding  hours  of  the  day. 

The  number  of  females  who  committed  suicide  is  scarce- 
ly more  than  a fifth  of  that  of  the  mnle  sex.  It  is  a strik- 
ing proof  of  the  influence  of  misery  on  suicide — unless, 
indeed,  it  be  an  evidence  of  a superstitious  dread — that 
only  about,  one  in  six  of  the  suicides  was  buried  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  family  or  friends. 

There  is  a new  mania  for  frog  eating  in  Pennsylvania. 
At  the  Mansion  House  Restaurant  at  Chester  in  that  State 
seven  dozen  and  nine  frogs  were  sold  in  one  evening. 
Pome  of  the  citizens  of  the  borough,  who  seldom  ever  went 
fishing  before,  can  now  be  seen,  gun  in  hand,  on  their  way 
to  the  frog  fields.  Several  gentlemen  report  a morning’s 
Work  at  forty-one  frogs. 

Mr.  Arnold,  in  his  “ European  Mosaics,"  suggests  an 
nppnlling  idea  as  to  the  future  of  Rome,  the  “Eternal 
City."  He  says  that  the  Campagna  which  surrounds  it  is 
one  vast  cemetery,  becoming  more  and  more  desolated  by 
the  malaria  springing  from  its  soil;  that  whole  villages 
nre  depopulated  and  deserted,  nnd  the  time  may  come 
when  the  city  of  Rome  will  be  no  longer  habitable,  and  the 
Papacy  itself  be  blighted,  and  go  forth  a wanderer  over  the 

Agnes  Strickland,  in  her  “lives  of  the  Queens  of  En- 
gland,” in  giving  an  account  of  the  rewards  beatowed  by 
Queen  Mary  upon  her  friends,  after  her  accession,  says : 

•'  The  Queen’s  gratitude  took  a very  odd  form  in  the  case 
of  the  Kart  cf  Sussex.  He  was  a valetudinarian,  who  had 
n great  fefir  of  uncovering  his  head ; nnd,  considering  that 
the  colds  he  dreaded  respected  no  person,  he  petitioned 
Queen  Mary  for  leave  to  wear  his  night-cap  in  her  royal 
presence.  The  Queen,  in  her  abundant  gmee,  not  only  gave 
him  leave  to  wear  one,  but  two  night-caps,  if  he  pleased. 
His  patent,  for  this  privilege  is,  perhaps,  unique  in  royal  an- 
nals : ‘ Know  ye,  that  we  do  give  to  our  well-beloved  and 
trusty  cousin  and  councilor,  Henry,  Earl  of  Sussex,  Vis- 
count Fitzwater,  and  Ix>rd  of  Egremond  and  Burnell,  li- 
cense and  pardon  to  wear  his  cap,  coif,  or  night-cap,  or 
any  two  of  them,  at  his  pleasure,  as  well  in  our  presence 
as  in  the  presence  of  any  other  person  or  persons  within 
this  our  realm,  or  any  other  place  in  our  dominions  where- 
soever, during  his  life:  and  these  our  letters  shall  be  his 
sufficient  warrant  in  his  behalf.’  The  Queen’s  seal,  with 
the  Garter  about  it,  is  affixed  to  this  singular  grant." 

A small  picture,  not  larger  than  a plate,  said  to  he 

Kinted  by  Raphael  when  only  twelve  years  of  age,  lias 
en  sold  at  the  Hotel  Drouot-  It  represents  Charles 
VI II.  of  France,  and  was  knocked  down  to  Baron  de  Roths- 
child for  2700  francs. 

A wedding  of  a singular  character  was  celebrated  lately 
at  a church  in  Yorkshire,  England.  Four  bridegrooms 
led  to  the  altar  four  blushing  brides,  sisters,  of  the  name 
of1  Preston,  residing  at  Shipley.  Each  bridegroom  was 
bom  in  the  same  month  of  the  year  as  his  bride,  and  each 
bride  was  older  than  her  bridegroom.  The  mothers  of  the 
bridegrooms  were  all  widows;  and  the  brides  were  or- 
phans, nnd  were  given  away  by  an  only  brother.  Under 
such  a fortuitous  concourse  of  singular  circumstances  it  is 
expected  that  bridegrooms  and  brides  will  make  happy 
husbands  and  wives. 

The  fumes  of  burning  coffee  are  powerful  disinfectants. 
Experiments  hare  beea  made  at  Paris  to  prove  this.  A 
quantity  of  meat  was  Rung  up  in  a closed  room  nntil  de- 
composed, and  then  a chafing-dish  was  intro  luced,  and 
500  grammes  of  coffee  thrown  on  the  fire.  In  a few  min- 
utes the  room  was  completely  disinfected.  In  another 
room  snlphureted  hydrogen  and  ammonia  were  developed, 
nnd  90  grammes  0f  coffee  destroyed  the  smell  in  about  half 
a minute.  It  is  also  stated  that  coffee  destroys  the  smell 
of  musk,  castroenm,  and  assafa'tida. 

The  following  is  a description  of  an  interesting  encounter 
which  lately  took  place  in  Spain  between  a bull  and  an 
elephant,.  When  the  elephant  was  brought  to  the  Place 
des  Tnureaux  a fiery  young  bull  was  turned  out.  The  bull 
advanced  against  this  terrible  adversary  without  evincing 
the  slightest  fear.  He  attempted  to  flank  him  in  order  to 
wound  him;  but  the  elephant,  exhibiting  an  equal  agility 
in  his  motion,  did  not  suffer  him  to  approach.  Finally  the 
bull  attacked  him  in  front ; but,  every  where  confronted 
by  the  formidable  tusks,  which  interposed  an  impregnable 
harrier,  he  did  not  succeed  in  wounding  him.  At  lust.  In 
one  of  the  assaults,  the  bull  succeeded  in  thrusting  his 
hend  beneath  the  tusks ; hut,  before  he  could  penetrate  the 
tough  hide  of  the  elephant,  he  fell  to  the  earth.  Thesgpr- 
tntors  only  saw  the  elephant  bend  his  head  slightly,  and 
rest  the  extremities  of  his  tusks,  which  had  been-plugged, 
upon  the  back  of  the  bull.  From  that  moment  the  bull 
was  korx  de  combat , and  when  they  afterward  killed  him 
it  was  found  that  tliree  ribs  were  completely  crashed  by 
the  almost  imperceptible  movement  the  elephant  had  made 
iu  holding  him  with  his  tusks. 

Practice  and  native  shrewdness  has  long  ago  tanght  the 
Russian  peasant  the  importance  of  large  quantities  of  soft 
carbon  being  taken  into  bis  animal  system;  important 
against  the  cold  of  that  country,  nnd  still  more  important 
as  a corrective  of  the  large  quantity  of  plain  bread  he  de- 
lights to  consume— three  pounds  a day  generally,  and  five 
pounds  during  harvest,  over  and  above  his  k isha , or  boil- 
ed millet,  eggs,  milk,  salted  cucumber,  mushrooms,  cab- 
bage, and  not  unfreqnently  supplies  of  beef.  The  sort  of 
bread  he  prefers  is  rye,  and  prefers  it  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  the  acute  Scottish  plowman  clings  to  his  oaten 
cake,  and  discerned  long  before  the  days  of  Liebig,  that 
it  wns  chemically  more  strengthening  to  muscular  fibre 
than  expensive  whenten  flour.  So  here,  having  his  dear 
“black"  bread,  as  well  as  most  other  articles  of  his  food, 
fried  up  in  abundance  of  rich  linseed  oil,  or,  on  high-days 
and  holidays,  with  sunflower  oil,  the  hardy  denizens  of  the 
woods  of  Archangel,  or  the  roaraer  over  the  steppes  of  Tam- 
boy,  is  able  to  prfs^nutojwi'sra-k-f.hhough  all  seasons  of 
the  year  in  spite  df  eten  Siberian  weather. 


FREAK  FARM. 

A gray  horse  and  a yellow-wheeled  chaise  stood 
under  the  poplars  which  shaded  a brown  farm-house. 

“Marg’ret!” 

Mrs.  Frear’s  voice  went  ringing  up  the  stairway 
to  the  east  chamber. 

“Yes, ’m.” 

It  was  a cheery  voice  that  replied,  and  a trim 
little  figure  which  came  tripping  down  after  the 
voice. 

“Aunt  Mary  has  come,  and  I want  you  to  go  and 
shell  the  pease  for  dinner  while  I visit  with  Iter.” 

“Yes,  ’m,”  again,  as  the  worthy  Mrs.  Frear  took 
her  basket  of  mending,  walked  briskly  down  the 
path,  and  climbed  to  a seat  beside  her  sister. 

You  see  she  was  a cripple,  this  Aunt  Mary,  and 
in  her  weekly  visits  never  thought  of  alighting  from 
the  chaise  in  which  she  came.  Consequently  that 
vehicle  had  stowed  away  in  its  old  chinks  more  gen- 
eral information  than  ever  crammed  the  cranium 
of  any  mortal  carriage  since  the  flood.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a perfect  moving  encyclopedia  of  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths,  past,  present,  and  prospective, 
for  the  little  town  of  Heathe. 

In  it  they  were  seated,  this  June  morning,  two 
white-haired  women ; their  backs  were  turned  to 
the  sun,  while  Dobbin  cropped  the  lilac  twigs, 
munching  them  after  a solemn,  reflective  fashion, 
quite  cognizant  the  while  of  the  movement  of 
tongues  behind  him. 

Within  doors  a tidy  kitchen,  great  squares  of 
sunlight  lying  ont  on  the  unpainted  floor,  and  Mar- 
garet humming  a low  song  to  herself  over  the  bask- 
et of  pease. 

“Guess  who!”  rang  ont  a merry  voice  behind 
li<*i  and  two  brown  hands  drew  her  backward  blind- 
fold. 

“ Anson ! Bnt  what  will  father  say  ?” 

“ Nothing  to  me,  I imagine.  I left  him  down  in 
the  two-acre  lot  with  Parson  Sykes.  They’d  just 
begun  with  original  sin^  and  they’ve  got  to  get 
through  election  and  the  decrees  yet,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  probable  fate  of  the  heathen  world. 
They’re  safe  enough  for  the  next  two  hours,”  said 
the  young  man,  thfowing  his  straw-hat  upon  the 
floor. 

A broad-shouldered,  straight-limbed  fellow  was 
Anson  Boise,  and  so  tall  that,  as  he  stood  there  in 
the  low  kitchen,  his  curls  just  missed  brushing  the 
cross-beam  overhead. 

“But  mother?”  again  suggested  the  girl. 

“Oh,  I knew  what  would  become  of  her  when 
I saw  Aunt  Mary’s  Dobbin  coming  up  the  hill. 
They’re  having  a rich  time  ont  there.  1 heard  my 
name  just  as  I leaped  over  the  fence.  So  now,  if 
you  please,  I'll  sit  down,  though  you  haven’t  asked 
me  to,  and  shell  pease  as  propitiation,  or  penance,  or 
whatever  you  choose  to  call  it,  for  my  transgres- 
sion.” He  drew  up  a low  chair,  and  sat  down  be- 
side her. 

“But,  Anson,”  she  still  remonstrated,  “I’m 
afraid  this  isn’t  right.” 

“Of  course  you  are,  nnd  of  course  I know  ’tisn't ! 
But  I know  of  something  that's  worse ; and  that  is, 
for  your  father  to  insist  upon  separating  ns  when  he 
knows  how  fond  we  are  of  each  other,  and  for  no 
reason  under  heaven  than  that  I’m  an  orphan  and 
poor.  I say  it’s  a burning  shame,  begging  your 
pardon,  Margaret.”  And  the  young  man’s  face 
flushed  indignantly.  Margaret  said  nothing,  and 
he  went  on : 

“However,  it’s  the  last  time  I shall  trouble  him, 
or  cross  your  scruples  again  for  the  present.” 

“The  last  time?”  Margaret  pressed  one  of  the 
pods  with  her  thumb,  and  looked  up  inquiringly. 

“Yes,  the  very  last  time!  I’m  going  away — 
going  to  California.”  The  flush  had  gone  out  of 
his  face,  and  instead  was  a look  of  fierce  determina- 
tion. 

“ California ! ” The  pod  was  opened,  and  a sound 
dozen  of  pease  rolled  across  the  kitchen  floor.  Cali- 
fornia was  a long  way  off  to  her,  little  girl,  sitting 
in  that  Vermont  farm-house. 

“But,  Anson,  isn’t  it  a dreadfully  wicked  place? 
Ain’t  they  heathen,  and  cannibals,  and  bad  as  the 
Hottentots  ’most?” 

“ Don’t  know,  I’m  sure,  Maggie.  I only  know 
that  there’s  gold,  and  that  it’s  a great  country  out 
there.  Oh ! you  ought  to  hear  Jim  Bartlette  talk. 
You’d  think  'twas  mighty  slow  work  getting  a liv- 
ing off  these  rocks,”  he  said. 

“I  know — but,  Anson,  seems  to  me  ’twonld  lie 
better  to  stay  in  a Christian  country,"  said  she, 
hesitatingly. 

“ I declare,  Margaret,  you’re  well-nigli  as  bad  as 
Uncle  John.  lie  says  I’d  better  steal  a horse,  and 
get  sent  down  to  Windsor  to  making  scythe  swaths.  ” 
Anson  laughed  his  old  merry  laugh.  Margaret  re- 
membered it.  It  was  years  before  she  heard  that 
laugh  again. 

Then  there  was  a pause.  The  cat  dozed  upon 
the  settle,  and  the  tea-kettle  sang  upon  the  hearth. 

“And  when  will  yon  ever  come  back,  Anson?" 
asked  the  girl. 

“When  I can  bring  something  with  which  to 
make  a home  of  my  own,”  he  said;  and  there  was 
another  silence.  . 

The  pease  were  shelled,  and  Margaret  was  sitting 
with  her  two  hands  folded  upon  the  top  of  the  bask- 
et. Anson  sat  gazing  at  her  with  a hungry  look  in 
his  eyes.  That  little  figure  in  its  brown  dress,  the 
small  head  with  its  heavy  coil  of  hair  at  the  back, 
the  long-lashed  downcast  eyes — he  took  them  all 
in  with  that  look.  How  many  nights  in  the  years 
that  came  after  did  he  see  in  the  darkness  that 
little  figure  parting  the  shadows  come  and  go  be- 
fore him ! 

“Here’s  something  I found  for  you,”  he  said  at 
length,  laying  in  her  hand  a small  gold  cross. 
“Y’onil  wear  it  sometimes,  and  remember  me,  I 
know.  ” 

She  did  not  move.  Only  her  fingers  were  like 
ice  as  he  touched  them,  and  her  face  was  pale. 

“ I must  go  now,”  he  said,  rising. 

Margaret  stood  up  leaning  against  the  deal  table. 
She  raised  her  eyes  now,  and  Anson  stood  looking 
down  into  them — those  clear,  brown  eyes — and 
holding  her  two  band3  in  his. 


“ Do  you  think  you  can  wait  for  me,  little  girl  ?” 
he  said.  “ It’ll  be  a long  while.  We  shall  be  old 
man  and  woman  by  that  time  perhaps,”  trying  to 
smile.  “ Will  you  wait  for  me  until  I come  back  ?” 

“ I will  wait  for  you  forever !”  The  words  were 
low,  and  her  lips  were  very  white. 

“Bless  you,  child!  But,  please  Heaven,  you 
slia’n’t  have  to  wait  as  long  as  that;”  and  he  drew 
her  closer  to  him. 

“ Good-by,  and  God  bless  you,  Wargaret !” 

She  felt  his  arm  drawn  tightly  round  her,  knew 
that  his  lips  touched  her  cheek,  and  then  she  sank 
down  upon  the  floor,  her  face  buried  in  the  cushions 
of  the  old  chair. 

“ Why,  Marg’ret,  what  air  ye  doin’?”  cried  good 
Mrs.  Frear.  “ Here  ’tis  twelve  o’clock  this  blessed 
minute,  and  the  fire  all  out!  What  will  yer  father 
say  ?” 

Mrs.  Frear  had  begun  a vigorous  attack  upon  the 
cooking-stove,  hut  stopped  short  as  Margaret,  rising 
wearily,  stood  before  her  with  blanched,  bewildered 
face. 

“ Why  what  ails  the  child ! Bless  me,  she  looks 
as  ef  she'd  had  a stoke !”  A stoke,  indeed,  but  not 
exactly  of  the  kind  to  which  her  mother  referred. 

Margaret  passed  her  hand  across  her  eyes  heavily, 
as  with  an  effort.  “ It’s  nothing,  mother,”  she  said. 
“I  must  have  been  a little  faint.  That’s  all.” 

“ All  ? enough,  I should  think.  Yon  just  come 
into  my  room  and  lie  down  on  my  bed,  and  I'll 
mako  yon  a bowl  of  sage  tea.  Mercy  to  me ! I 
hope  ’tisn’t  the  black-tongue.  Your  Aunt  Mary 
told  me  that  was  prevailin’  in  Barnet.  Just  let  me 
look  o’  yer  tongue ;”  and  the  good  woman  bustled 
about,  bringing  blankets  and  brewing  herbs  in  her 
solicitude  for  her  child,  quite  oblivious  of  dinner 
and  all  other  minor  considerations. 

And  Margaret  buried  her  eyes  in  the  snowy  pil- 
lows, while  Anson,  all  liis  worldly  effects  packed  in 
one  valise,  took  his  way  on  foot  to  the  next  stage- 
town.  And  the  next  week,  a tall  man  stood  upon 
the  ship’s  deck  and  watched  the  blue  New  England 
hills  grow  dim,  and  h little  figure,  in  its  brown 
dress,  sat  still  in  the  Vermont  farm-house  and 
worked  on  as  before — only  her  cheek  was  a trifle  ! 
whiter,  and  instead  of  her  old  song  there  was 
silence. 

Ten  years ! Long  to  look  forward — to  look  back, 
only  the  brief  dream  of  a summer  night.  Bnt  time 
enough  to  create  many  new  joys,  to  forget  many 
old  ones.  Had  Margaret  Frear  forgotten?  Wc 
will  see. 

The  same  tidy  kitchen ; the  same  old  chair,  and 
seated  therein  a pale  woman  in  mourning  dress. 
She  had  sat  down  in  the  kitchen;  she  could  not 
stay  in  the  sitting-room  to-day.  They  had  carried 
out  from  there  yesterday  a coffin — her  mother’s; 
and  in  that  place  between  the  windows,  where  the 
table  was  standing  now,  it  had  stood.  She  seemed 
to  see  the  black  pall  there  yet. 

There  was  a knocking  at  the  inner  door,  followed 
by  the  entrance  of  a tall  woman  in  a dark  gingham 
gown.  It  was  Mrs.  Kittredge.  She  lived  next 
door,  which  next  door  was  a good  half  mile  away ; 
but  they  were  called  in  Ileathc  near  neighbors. 

“ I told  my  husband,”  she  said,  laying  down  her 
sun-bonnet — “I  told  him,  Marg’ret,  that  I'd  just 
come  over  and  sit  down  long  with  you  a spell.  I 
knew ’t  must  be  lonesome  like.” 

“lam  very  glad  to  see  you,”  said  Margaret ; and 
she  rose,  shaking  the  cushions  of  her  rocking-chair, 
and  setting  it  for  her  visitor. 

“No,  no;  you  just  keep  your  sittin’.  Yon’ro 
tired.  I’ll  fetch  a chair  for  myself  out' o’  the  kcep- 
in’-room.”  And  Mrs.  Kittredge  opened  the  door 
softly  into  thed  room.  • 

“ Perhaps  it  would  be  pleasanter  to  sit  in  the  sit- 
ting-room,” feebly  suggested  Margaret. 

“No,  I know  how  'tis.  ’Twas  just  so  to  our 
house  after  gran’Fther  died.  For  a week  we  couldn’t 
none  of  us  bear  to  go  into  his  room.  Seemed  as  ef 
'twas  chilly  somehow,  like  a vault.”  The  good 
woman  took  off  her  spectacles  and  wiped  them  with 
the  comer  of  her  black  silk  apron.  She  had  gray 
hair,  and  years  of  labor  had  left  their  record  in 
wrinkles  upon  her  face.  That  face  with  its  large 
features,  could  never  have  been  beautiful  even  in 
its  best  estate;  -but  over  many  a sick  lied,  over 
many  a sad  and  sorrowing  soul,  it  had  shone  as  the 
face  of  an  angel. 

“It  seems  as  though  I must  see  your  mother 
round  somewheres,”  she  said,  and  the  spectacles 
grew  dim  again.  “ It’s  going  on  thirty  year  now 
that  we’ve  lived  *long  side  of  each  other,  and  a sight 
o’  comfort  we’ve  had  together ; a sight  o’  comfort, 
Marg’ret,”  she  repeated,  “an’  we  never  took  no- 
thin’ but  comfort  together,  the  Lord  be  thanked,  and 
that's  more’n  most  neighbors  can  say.” 

The  old  clock  ticked  in  the  comer,  and  the  two 
sat  silent  for  a little.  Mrs.  Kittredge  was  knitting 
very  fast.  The  tears  would  keep  coming,  and  she 
was  choking  them  down  under  that  string  of  gold 
beads  about  her  neck.  She  had  come  over  pur- 
posely to  “cheer  up”  Margaret, ^nd  hare  she  was 
crying  herself.  She  has  never  heard,  good  woman 
that  she  is,  what  some  one  has  said : “ Be  not  con- 
sistent, but  be  simply  true ;”  and  so  consistent  and 
truth  are  having  a sore  battle  of  it.  The  former 
conquers,  however,  and  she  says : 

“ Well,  Marg’ret,  she  was  a good  mother  to  you ; 
and  now ’t  she’s  gone,  you’d  ought  to  be  grateful 
that  she  was  spared  so  long.” 

“ I know  it,  Mrs.  Kittredge,  bnt  it  is  very  hard 
to  lie  grateful  always ;”  and  Margaret’s  lip  begins  to 
tremble. 

“ Bless  your  dear  soul ! don’t  I know ’t  it’s  hard ; 
but,  as  my  husband  says,  “We’d  ought  to  thank 
the  Lord  that  it’s  as  well  with  us  as  it  is.” 

Very  homely  consolation  this,  but  nevertheless, 
all  the  more,  possibly,  it  went  down  into  the  heart 
of  the  orphaned,  solitary  girl.  A dry  soil,  which 
all  day  long  has  scorched  under  a burning  sun,  re- 
ceiving at  night  the  cooling  rain  and  the  dews  of 
heaven,  it  was  like  this,  Margaret  thought,  the  low 
spoken  comfort  of  an  honest  soul. 

“I  suppose  you’ll  sell  the  place,  most  likely?" 
i said  Mrs.  Kittredge,  presently.  “ It  was  well 
I enough,”  she  said  to  herself,  “for  Margaret  to  be- 
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gin  to  think  of  those  things.  "Twonld  take  Tip  her 
mind.” 

Sell  the  old  place ! Margaret  had  never  thought 
of  such  a thing  before.  And  yet,  why  not  ? She 
could  not  manage  the  farm  herself.  Besides,  it  was 
all  she  had — its  value,  might  be  more  available  in 
some  other  fomi.  So  slio  replied,  quietly  enough : 

“I  don’t  know  that  there  will  bo  any  other  way." 

“Yes;  I was  tellin’  him" — (for  good  Mrs.  Kit- 
tredge there  seemed  to  be  but  one  substantive  pos- 
sible to  this  personal  pronoun) — “ I was  tellin’  him 
this  mornin’  that  there'd  be  enough  that  would  be 
glad  to  buy  the  Frear  Farm.  It’s  under  good  cul- 
tivation, and  the  buildin’s  all  in  good  repair.  There’s 
Squire  Varnum  now,  he’d  be  glad  to  take  the  ten- 
acre  lot  long  side  o’  his  mowin’ ; and  for  the  rest 
on’t,  there’s  my  brother  Hall  lookin’  round  for  a 
farm  for  Zimri.  He’s  layin’  out  to  be  married  this 
fall,  you  know.” 

“ Oh,  I’m  sure  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  it,”  said  Margaret,  for  the  sake  of  making 
some  reply.  Her  thoughts  were  too  busy  just  then 
for  her  to  talk. 

It  was  sudden,  this  plan  of  selling  the  homestead. 
A little  like  taking  the  ground  from  beneath  her 
feet,  it  seemed  to  her,  and  she  hardly  knew  what 
would  become  of  ber  afterward.  Mrs.  Kktredge's 
thought  must  have  been  nearly  in  the  same  place, 
for  she  asked, 

“ And  what  are  j’ou  intendin’  to  do,  Marg’ret?” 

“Indeed  I hardly  have  thought  yet,  Mrs.  Kit- 
tredge. Perhaps  I might  take  a room  somewhere, 
and  board  myself,  and  teach  the  district  school,"  she 
said. 

“Now  that  sounds  sensible;  and  as  for  a room, 
you’re  welcome  to  come  to  our  house.” 

“ Thank  yon,”  said  Margaret,  and  Mrs.  Kittredge 
went  on : 

“ I can't  help  thinkin’,  Marg’ret,  how  ’most  any 
girl  situated  as  you  are  would  be  thinkin’  o’  get- 
tin’  married,  and  havin’  a home  o’  their  own.  But 
that  ain’t  your  way.”  This  was  said  in  a depreca- 
tory tone,  and  Mrs.  Kittredge  gave  Margaret’s  face 
a searching  look.  The  face  told  no  tales  which  she 
could  read.  There  was  only  a little  twitching  about 
the  mouth ; so  the  good  woman,  shuffling  a little  in 
her  chair,  and  knitting  with  a speed  perfectly  in- 
credible, proceeded,  as  she  would  have  said,  to  “ free 
her  mind 

“Now,  Marg’ret,  I suppose  you’ll  think  like 
enough  ’t  I’m  meddlin’  with  what  don’t  concern 
me ; but  I must  tell  you  t we  always  wondered, 
my  husband  and  I,  that  yon  couldn’t  a seen  yer 
way  clear  to  take  up  with  Squire  Varnum’s  offers.” 

Margaret’s  white  face  reddened.  Mrs.  Kittredge 
noted  it,  and  took  courage.  * 

“ He’s  a professor,  and,  so  fur’s  I know,  a consist- 
ent man.  Be  sure  he’s  a good  deal  older  ’n  you, 
but  after  a woman’s  twenty-five  that  don’t  signify. 
And  mebbe  his  children,  eight  of  ’em,  might  be  an 
objection  with  some  folks.  But  you’re  good-tem- 
pered. Yonkl  get  along  well  enough.  An’  then, 
another  thing,  whoever  goes  there  ’ll  have  enough 
to  do  with,  for  the  Squire’s  worth  property,  an’  there 
ain’t  a mean  streak  about  the  man.  ’Tain’t  too  late 
to  think  on’t  now.  The  Squire,  he  said  as  much 
to  him  the  other  day.  Hadn't  you  better  now, 
Marg’ret  ?” 

“ Mrs.  Kittredge !” 

Six  consecutive  stitches  were  let  down  upon  Mrs. 
Kittredge’s  stocking  that  instant,  so  startled  was 
she  by  the  tone  in  which  her  name  was  spoken. 
Margaret  was  sitting  forward  in  her  chair,  a bright 
red  spot  burned  upon  either  cheek,  and  her  eyes  had 
a little  flashing  light  in  them. 

“Mrs.  Kittredge,  you  must  never  speak  to  me 
about  this  again — this,  or  any  thing  like  it.”  And  she 
began  counting  her  stitcheun  a quick,  nervous  way. 

“ Well,  well,  child,  I won’t  then,  I'm  sure.  I 
only  want  ye  to  do  what’s  fer  yer  owji  good  about  it. 
You  won’t  think  hard  o’  me  for  speakin’  out?”  she 
added,  apologetically. 

“Hard  of  yon!  Indeed  I won’t, ” replied  Mar- 
garet ; and  then,  comprehending  suddenly  that  she 
might  have  wounded  her  good  old  friend  by  her 
quick  manner,  the  girl  left  her  chair  and  crossed 
over  to  her,  and,  smoothing  the  woman’s  gray  hair, 
said,  “I  should  be  an  ingrate  to  lay  up  any  thing 
against  the  best  friend  I have  in  the  world.” 

“No,  no,  dear  heart;  then  we  won’t  say  another 
word.  Bnt  here,  ’tis  four  o’clock,  and  I must  go. 
And,  Marg’ret,  supposing  you  just  walk  along  with 
me,  and  sit  down  an’  have  a cup  o’  tea  with  my  hus- 
band an’  me.  Mebbe  ’twould  do  you  good  to  talk 
over  matters  with  him.  You  know  your  mother 
was  in  the  habit  o’  consultin’  him  about  her  affairs.” 

And  the  two  walked  out  under  a gray  sky  and 
over  the  short  brown  grass;  and  when  Margaret 
came  back  it  was  settled  that  the  old  homestead 
should  be  sold. 

It  was  the  night  before  the  sale.  It  had  been 
with  Margaret  a busy  day.  Her  room  at  Mrs.  Kit- 
tredge’s had  been  taken,  and  furnished  with  articles 
from  the  old  house,  many  of  which  she  had  carried 
carefully  in  her  own  hands.  And  now,  in  the  gath- 
ering dusk  of  the  summer  night,  she  closed  the 
door,  locking  it  behind  her,  and  sat  down  upon  the 
gray  stone. 

How  quiet  the  night  was ! Only  the  croaking 
of  frogs  in  the  marshes,  and  the  shrill  note  of  a whip- 
poor-will,  weird  and  far  off,  borne  by  the  night  wind 
across  the  lowland.  An  odor  of  mignonnette  came 
up  from-tho  little  flower  border  at  her  feet.  That 
border— who  would  tend  it  now  ? And  the  odor  of 
mignonnette — how  it  carried  her  hack  to  that  morn- 
ing, ten  years  before,  when  Anson  went  away ! She 
remembered  that  a spray  of  it  was  in  her  dress  that 
day.  She  had  never  smelled  mignonnette  since  with- 
out living  the  parting  over  again. 

Ten  years ! And  Margaret,  sitting  alone  in  the 
gloaming,  half  wondered  if  she  were  the  same  girl 
that  she  was  then.  She  looked  at  her  hands  folded 
on  her  knee.  How  thin  they  were ! They  used  to 
be  round  and  plump,  she  remembered.  But  what- 
ever else  they  had  lost  they  had  kept  the  firm  press- 
ure of  Anson’s  good-by.  They  had  always  seemed, 
they  always  would  seem,  a little  better  to  her,  re- 
jnejnbpring  th*t. 

J iTen|f*oftrM|  j Slfejiad  promised  to  wait  for  him 
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forever.  It  seemed  likely  now  that  she  would.  It 
was  so  long  to  wait.  Woulff  he  never  come  back 
to  claim  her  promise  ? If  he  were  alive.  But  what 
if  he  were  dead  ? They  all  supposed  he  was.  Per- 
haps he  was.  Every  one  she  loved  had  died.  Why 
not  this  one  ? And  if  he  were  dead  was  her  prom- 
ise binding  ? Something  outside  of  herself  seemed 
to  suggest  this.  She  looked  away  through  the  dark- 
ness. A bright  light  glanced  from  among  the  ma- 
ples on  the  hill.  It  came  from  the  bow-window  of 
Squire  Yarnum’s  library.  Margaret  watched  it  a 
moment,  thinking  then  of  her  own  little  room  at 
Mrs.  Kittredge’s.  It  was  a contrast  certainly.  A 
word  of  hers  would  place  her  under  the  cheery 
lamplight  of  that  library,  with  all  those  old  books 
looking  down,  and  Squire  Vamum’s  genial  face 
looking  across  at  her.  Should  she  speak  that  word  ? 
But  between  her  and  any  such  answer  there  came 
her  own  voice  of  old,  promising  to  “ Wait  forever.” 
And  she  remembered  too  well  Anson’s  “Please 
Heaven,  you  shall  never  have  to  wait  so  long,”  to 
forget  it  now.  And  so  she  would  trust  God.  Wait 
and  hope  still,  though  it  should  be  hoping  against 
hope. 

And  then  the  shadows  deepened,  and  the  flames 
of  sunset  burned  to  ashes  down  the  west,  and  the 
figure  of  the  lonely  girl  was  lost  in  the  gloom  of  the 
porch. 

She  started  suddenly.  Something  brushed  against 
her  foot.  Only  the  cat ; she  had  forgotten  her  until 
that  moment. 

“Come  pussy,”  she  said.  “You  shall  go  too;” 
and  taking  the  old  creature  in  her  arms  she  went 
down  the  walk,  the  creaking  gate  swung  behind 
her,  and  she  passed  out  into  the  night. 

“The  Frear  Farm  to  be  sold  to-day,”  they  said. 
An  auction  was  an  event  to  the  dwellers  in  this 
quiet  land  of  farms.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the  old 
vendue-jnaster  was  upon  the  stand,  shouting  and 
gesticulating  in  a way  which  would  have  done  jus- 
tice to  a more  hotly  contested  sale.  There  were,  in 
fact,  but  two  competitors  for  tbe  farm,  Squire  Var- 
num  and  Deacon  Hall.  The  latter  had  just  risen 
twenty-five  dollars  above  the  price  set  by  his  oppo- 
nent. 

“The  Deacon’s  got  it  now,”  said  a voice  in  the 
crowd,  but  just  then  there  appeared  a new  figure 
upon  the  scene. 

On  the  street,  in  front  of  the  house,  just  under 
the  poplars,  a wagon  had  stopped,  and  a tall  man, 
bronzed  and  brown-bearded,  stood  erect  in  it,  look- 
ing down  upon  the  crowd  with  a keen,  steady  eye. 

“Twenty-five  hundred  dollars !”  shouted  the  auc- 
tioneer, “I’m  offered  twenty-five  hundred  dollars 
for  Frear  Farm ! Who  bids  again  ? Going,  gen- 
tleman ! Too  cheap  by  half.  Going !” 

Every  ear  awaited  the  final  “ Gone,”  when  a voice 
sung  out,  deep  and  clear  as  a bell, 

“ Twenty-six  hundred  dollars !” 

The  astonished  farmers  faced  about  to  a man,  and 
scanned  the  new-comer. 

“Twenty-six  hundred  and  twenty-five!”  vocifer- 
ated Deacon  Hall,  beholding  his  supposed  posse's- 
sion  suddenly  taking  to  itself  wings. 

“ Twenty-seven  hundred ! " shouted  the  stranger, 
leaping  from  his  wagon  with  a bound,  and  striding 
through  the  crowd.  He  reached  the  stand  just  as 
the  hammer  came  dhwn. 

“Gone  for  twenty-seven  hundred  to—.  What 
name,  Sir  ?”  and  the  vendue-master  turned  to  the 
stranger. 

“ My  fellow-townsman  ought  to  do  me  the  honor 
to  remember  that,  Sir,”  he  replied,  with  a merry 
twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

“ By  all  the  powers ! I believe  it’s  Anson  Boise!” 
exclaimed  the  old  man,  taking  the  stranger  by  the 
arm,  and  turning  him  toward  the  light. 

“The  same,  Sir;”  and  Anson  extended  his  hand 
cordially. 

“Well  done,  boy,  and  well  grown  too!  Why, 
what  a giant  you  are ! Might  a ben  one  o’  the  sons 
of  Anak  the  Scriptur  tells  about,”  said  Deacon 
Hall,  looking  up  at  him. 

“ And  so  you've  come  back  to  settle  down  among 
us.  That’s  right,  that’s  right;"  and  they  pressed 
round  to  shake  hands  with  him. 

“ Where’s  your  wife,  Anson  ?”  asked  one. 

“Haven’t  found  her  yet,”  was  the  laughing  re- 
joinder. 

But  he  did  find  her. 

Margaret,  sitting  alone  in  the  dusk,  heard  a step 
coming  down  the  walk.  “The  auctioneer,”  she 
said.  Well,  she  was  ready  for  him.  She  had  been 
schooling  herself  all  dav.  She  would  be  brave  and 
not  falter  when  ho  told  her  that  the  old  homestead 
was  gone.  To  whom?  she  wondered;  and  then 
the  light  before  her  eyes  was  darkened,  and  then 
rang  out  again  the  merry  challenge, 

“ Guess  who  comes  now !” 

Poor  Margaret,  she  had  been  ready  for  the  auc- 
tioneer— ready  for  almost  any  thing,  she  thought, 
but  not  for  this.  So  she  gave  a little  cry,  and  would 
have  fallen  to  the  floor.  Then  you  know  what  hap- 
pened ; how  Anson  took  her  up  in  his  atrong  arms 
and  carried  her  to  the  air,  and  how  Mrs.  Kittredge 
ran  for  water  and  the  “camfire  bottle;”  and  the 
household  generally  was  thrown  into  a state  of  con- 
fusion. 

“ Poor  little  creetur,  ’t  was  all  so  suddin !”  said 
Mrs.  Kittredge,  soothingly,  as  she  bathed  Mar- 
garet’s white  face.  “ But  she’ll  come  out  ont  in  a 
minute.” 

And  Anson  held  the  light  form  so  easily,  as 
though  it  had  been  a child;  and  when  Margaret 
came  to  herself  again,  there  he  was,  looking  down 
at  her  with  the  same  old  look  in  his  eyes. 

“ I’ve  waited  for  you,”  she  said,  and  she  smiled  a 
little,  bright,  happy  smile. 

“ She’s  had  a hard  time  of  it,  poor  thing ! ” said 
Mrs.  Kittredge,  stopping  to  take  off  her  spectacles 
and  wipe  them.  Anson  turned  his  head  aside. 
There  was  a mist  before  his  eyes  just  then. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  one  Sunday  evening  that 
the  minister  walked  over  to  Frear  Farm,  and  there 
was  a quiet*  little  wedding  in  the  old  parlor.  And 
now,  while  I am  telling  you  this,  I can  just  catch 
the  gleam  of  their  lamp  through  the  lilac  bushes ; 
and  I know  that  within  ja  jova,  gn<j-  plenty, 
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ital, $2,000, OOt).;  Cash  Capital,  $1,000, 000, 

New  York,  Aug.  18,  1864. 

This  Bank,  feeling  the  necessity  of  aiding  the  Govern- 
meut  in  placing  the  new  Patriotic  Loan — bearing  interest 
at  t he  rate  of  7.8-lOths  per  cent,  — will  receive  remittances 
from  any  person,  and  allow  the  Government  Commission 
of  an  agent,  to  any  party  of  good  standing,  who  will  remit 
in  a draft  on  New  York,  or  in  bills  for  these  Treasury  Notes. 
They  are  of  $50,  $100,  $500,  or  $1000,  and  will  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  owners  by  the  Government,  per  Express,  free 
of  charge.  Bankers,  Clergymen,  men,  or  patriotic  women 
of  influence  can  take  hold  of  this  subject  and  make  money, 
and  do  good  to  their  country's  cause. 


General  Wadsworth’s 

FUNERAL  MARCH. 

A beautiful  effective  Marcli  to  the  memory  of  the  la- 
mented General  Wadsworth.  It  is  a sterling  composi- 
tion, and  bears  on  the  Title-Page  an  excellent  likeness  of 
the  General. . Price  50  Cents.  Copies  sent  by  mail  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  money.  WM.  A.  POND  & CO.,  Publishers, 
No.  547  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Tooth  Wash. 

The  Dentists  op  Boston  recommend  Burnett’s  Tooth 
Wash.  It  is  very  much  superior  to  powders.  A few  drops 
upon  a brush  will  cleanse  the  mouth  thoroughly. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 


How  to  Play  any  Musical  Instrument 
WITHOUT  A TEACHER. 

With  a Collection  of  choice  Music,  will  he  found  in 
Winner's  Perfect  Guide  for  the  Violin,  Flute,  Guitar,  Pi- 
ano, Melodeon,  Accordeon,  Fife,  Clarionet,  and  Flageolet, 
designed  to  enable  any  one  to  learn,  without  a teacher,  9 
Books.  Price  of  each,  75  cts.  Mailed,  post-paid.  . 

OLIVER  DITSON  & CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


BARD  & BROTHER’S  (Established  1845) 

GOLD  PENS, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES.  Also  Manufacturer  of 
BARD  & WILSON'S  PATENT  ANGULAR  NIB  GOLD 
PENS.  JAS.  D.  BARD,  Ag’t,  No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  N. 
Y.  Gold  Pens  Repaired  or  ^changed. 


The  Rev.  Charles  E.  King, 

Continues  to  send,  FREE  OF  COST,  an^vith  full  Di- 
rections and  Advice,  his  PRESCRIPTION  for  the  Pre- 
vention and  Cure  of  CONSUMPTION  (in  its  most  ad- 
vanced stages),  for  the  radical  removal  of  Asthma,  liron- 
chitis,  and  Catarrh,  many  of  the  Derangements  of  the 
NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  nnd  of  the  Stomach , Liver,  and 
Bowels.  Address,  with  stamp, 

REV.  CHARLES  E.  KING, 

Station  D,  Bible  House,  N.  Y. 

Summer  is  the  most  favorable  season  for  treatment. 

LADIES’  LETTER. 

Five  Anatomical  Engravings. 

Has  information  never  before  published. 

Stmt  free,  in  a sealed  envelope  for  10  cents. 

Address  Box  4652.  New  York  Post-Office. 


General  Orders  of  the 
WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

Embracing  the  Years  1861,  1S62,  and  1863.  Adapted 
specially  for  the  Use  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States.  Chronologically  arranged,  with  a full  Index.  By 
O'Brien  & Dibfendorf,  Military  Attorneys. 

Complete  in  2 Vols.  Octavo,  1250  pages.  Price  $10  00. 
Published  by  DERBY  & MILLER,  No.  6 Spruce  Street, 
New  York. 

fW  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


J.  H.  Winslow  & Co. 

THE  GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY  EVER  OFFERED 
TO  SECURE  GOOD  JEWELRY  AT 
LOW  PRICES. 


100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  GOLD 
PENS,  BRACELETS,  LOCKETS,  RINGS,  GENT’S 
PINS,  SLEEVE  BUTTON 8,  STUDS,  ETC., 

Worth  $500,000, 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value , and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you  are 
to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particulars ; also 
terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  Regiment  and 
Town  in  the  Country. 

J.  II.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Great  Inside  Route  for 

BOSTON. 

Stonington  Steamboat  Line, 

Via  Groton  and  Providence. 

THE  OLDEST! 

THE  QUICKEST! 

THE  SAFEST ! 

THE  MOST  DIRECT! 

Avoiding  “Point  Judith." 

The  Magnificent  Steamer 

“ COMMONWEALTH," 

Capt.  J.  W.  Williams, 

On  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 

The  Elegant  Steamer 

“PLYMOUTH  ROCK," 

Capt.  J.  C.  Geer, 

On  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
at  Five  O'clock  P.  M. 

S3F~  These  boats  start  from  Tier  No.  18,  North  River 
(foot  of  Cortlandt  Street),  and  are  acknowledged  by  all  ex- 
perienced travellers  to  be  among  the  largest,  strongest, 
most  comfortable,  and  best  that  have  ever  run  in  Ameri- 
can waters.  In  summer  and  winter,  in  storm  and  calm, 
the  “ Commonwealth!’  and  “Plymouth  Rock"  invariably 
make  the  passage. 

Sumptuous  suppers  and  luxuriously  furnished  state- 
rooms are  marked  features  of  these  “ floating  palaces.” 

Sure  Connections 

made  with  Newport,  the  Watering  Places  on  tho  North  and 
South  shores  in  Massachusetts,  the  Great  Eastern  routes 
for  Maine,  and  for  the  White  Mountains. 

Berths  and  State-Rooms  may  be  secured  at  Hamden's 
Express  Office,  74  Broadway,  and 

No.  115  WEST  Street,  New  York, 

76  WASHINGTON  Street,  Boston, 

M.  R.  SI  MON  (5,  Agent, 

Merchants’  Navigation  and  Transportation  Co. 


Albums  for  the  Army. 

Our  New  Pocket  Album, 

holding  sixteen  pictures,  and  sold  at 

Seventy-five  Cents, 

is  the  cheapest  and  best  Pocket  Album  ever  offered  to  the 
public. 

Sent  by  mail  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
Seventy-five  Cents. 

SAMUEL  BOWLES  & COMPANY, 


$100  per  Month.— Active  and  reliable  Agents  in  the 
Army,  and  everywhere  else,  in  this  most  lucrative  busi- 
ness known.  Honorable  and  no  risk.  Address  or  apply 
to  T.  & H.  GAUGHAN,  116  Broadway,  New  York. 


Portable  Printing  Offices. 


For  the  Army  and  Navy 
Hospitals,  Merchants, 
Druggists,  and  all  who 
wish  to  print  neatly, 
cheaply,  and  expeditious- 
ly. Circular  sent  free. 
Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c„  _ 
six  cents.  Adams  Press'- 
Co.,  No.  26  Ann  St.,  N.  Y., 
and  35  Lincoln  St.,  Boston. 


Attention  Company 


Clark's  Onguent,  a powerful  stimulant.  Each  packet 
warranted  to  produce  a full  set  of  whiskers  or  moustaches 
in  six  weeks  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  in- 
jury to  the  akin.  Any  person  using  this  Onguent,  and 
finding  it  not  as  represented,  by  informing  me  of  the  fact, 
can  have  their  money  returned  them  at  any  time  withiu 
3 months  from  day  of  purchase.  Price  $1 00.  Sent  sealed 
and  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt,  of  the  money. 

Address,  A.  C.  CLARK, 

P.*0.  Drawer  118, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


I'-thing 
ar.  T. 


E.  BRYAN,  37  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


Howard’s  Improved” 

SWEAT-PROOP 
Soldier’s  Money-Belt. 

Every  Soldier  can  have  one  sent  to  him  by  return  mail, 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  HARN DUN'S  EXPRESS, 
No.  65  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  ™>“° 


DO  fou  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES?— MyOnguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
ed face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  akin.  Price  $1— 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. 7 R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


Carrington  & Co.’s 

General 

Purchasing  Agency, 

No.  40  Broadway,  New  York. 

Articles  of  every  description— singly  or  in  quantity- 
purchased  to  order,  and  forwarded  by  express,  or  as  di- 
rected. 

Recommended  by  all  the  Expresses.  AH  Express  Agents 
will  receipt  for  and  forward  funds,  and  sets  to  return  of 
goods. 

Commission  five  per  cent. 

Wonder!  Wonder! — Full  instruction  by  which 
any  person  can  master  the  art  of  VENTRILOQUISM  ip  a 
few  hours,  and  make  a world  of  fun.  Sent  by  mail  for 
25  cents ; or,  6 for  one  dollar. 

M.  A.  JAGGERS,  Calhoun,  Ilia. 


RIfrtADORC’S 


The  Graefonherg-  Company’s 

UTERINE  CATHOI.ICON  (Marshall’s). 

An  infallible  cure  for  “Female  Weakness,"  and  all 
Uterine  complaints  of  women. 

Price  $1  50  per  bottle.  Five  bottles  for  Six  Dollars. 

Thh  Graf.fknberg  Vfoktablr  Pills. 

The  best  Pill  in*the  world  for  family  use,  and  for  all  Bil- 
ious and  Liver  complaints.  Price  25  cents  per  box. 
Address  all  orders  to  J.  F.  BRIDGE,  M.D., 

Resident  Physician  GRAEFENBERG  COMPANY, 
No.  139  William  Street,  near  Fulton,  New  York. 
Inquire  of  Df-alebs  everywhere. 


If  you  want  to  know,  &c 

Read  Medical  Common  Sense. 

A curious  book  for  carious  people,  and  a good  book  for 
every  one.  Price,  $1  50.  To  be  had  at  all  news  depots. 
Contents  tables  mailed  free.  Address 

Dr.  E.  B.  FOOTE,  No.  1130  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

IMPORTANT  TO  ALL  INVALIDS. 

The  Peruvian  Syrup 

(A  protected  solution  of  the  protoxide  of  iron)  supplies  the 
Blood  with  its  Vital  Principle  or  Life  Element,  Iron, 
thereby  infusing  Strength,  Vigor,  nnd  New  Life  into  all 
parts  of  the  system.  Pamphlets  free. 

J.  P.  DINSMORK,  491  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


REDDING’S  RUSSIA  SALVE. 

A Real  Pain  Extractor. 

It  reduces  the  most  angry-looking  swellings  and  in- 
flammations, heals  Old  Sores,  Wounds,  Bums,  Scalds, 
&c.,  Ac.,  as  if  by  magic.  Only  25  cents  a box.  Sold  by 
J.  P.  DINSMORE,  491  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  by  all 
Druggists. 


Iriggs's  C 

is  the  most  powerful  stimulant  in  the  World.  The  Golden 
Odor  will  force  a full  set  of  Whiskers  or  Moustaches  in  five 
weeks,  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  injury 
to  the  skin.  Warranted,  or  money  refunded.  Also,  hair 
on  Bald  Heads  in  six  weeks.  Sent,  past-paid  (2  Odors), 
for  $1.  Testimonials  of  thousands.  Address  DR.  C. 
BRIGGS,  Drawer  6303,  Chicago,  Ills. 


Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


Shnlts’  Onguent-  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  post- 
paid, for  50  cents.  Address  C.  F.  SUULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


“The  West  Indian  Hair 
Curler.” 

Warranted  to  curl  the  most  straight  and  stiff  hair,  on 
the  first  application,  into  short  ringlets  or  waving  maA- 
lve  curls.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1  00.  Ad- 
dress  WAUD  GILBERT  LYON, 

Box  5251,  New  York  Post-Office. 


HARPER’S 

MEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1864. 

Important  to  Subscribers. 

Subscribers  to  the  MAGAZINE  and  WEEKLY will 
find  upon  I he  wrapper  of  each  Number  a Statement  of 
A c ount.  The  figures  on  the  direction-label  following  the 
Name  show  the  Number  with  which  the  Subscription 
EXPIRES , as  noted  on  our  books.  Every  Subscriber 
may  thus  ascertain  whether  he  has  received,  the  proper 
credit  for  his  remittance,  and  also  when  to  reneic  his 
Subscription.  In  renewing  Subscriptions,  Subscribers 
are  particularly  requested  to  name  the  NUMBER  with 
which  the  New  Subscription  should  commence ; they  will 
thus  avoid  receiving  duplicates,  or  missing  any  Number. 
It  is  desirable  that  a Renewal  should  be  received  a few 
weeks  BEFORE  the  expiration  of  the  former  Subscrip- 
tion, in  order  that  our  books  may  be  kept  properly  ad- 
justed. Attention  to  this  will  obviate  nine-tmths  of  the 
errors  which  annoy  both  Publishers  and  Subscribers. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 


Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  nearly  2.00,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

rz:.Ms. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 4 00 

One  Copy  for  ThreeMonths 1 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Ten  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  11  Copies  for 
$40  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Tf.rmb  to  Advertisers — One  Dollar  per  line  for  in- 
side, and  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  per  line  for  out- 
side Advertisements  each  insertion. 

I HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Gray’s 

Patent 

Molded 

Collars 


agggg 


BRIDGEWATER  PAINT 


THE  SENSATION  NOVEL. 

Clara.  “ Yes,  Dear.  I’ve  got  the  last  one  down,  and  it’s  Perfectly  Delicious.  A Man 
Marries  his  Grandmother  — Fourteen  Persons  are  Poisoned  by  a young  and  beautiful  Girl 
— Forgeries  by  the  dozen — Robberies,  Hangings ; in  fact,  full  of  delightful  Horrors !” 


ARMY 

WATCH. 


Made  easy  by  every  Agent  who  sells  our  Great  New  and 
Wonderful  Extra  Large  Size  Stationer//  ami  Prize  Pack- 
ages. $25  can  up.  made  iu  a few  hours  by  smart  agents. 
Greatest  money-making  business  of  the  age.  Each  Pack- 
age contains  large  quantities  of  flue  Writing  Materials, 
such  as  Paper,  Envelopes,  Pens,  Pencils,  Plotters,  Em- 
blems, Ladies'  Paris  Fashion  Plates,  Designs  for  Needle- 
work, Cottage  Keepsakes,  Household  Companions,  Parlor 
Amusements,  Guide  for  Letter  Writers,  Many  Ways  to 
Get  Rich,  Gents'  Pocket  Calendars  for  the  Year,  Union 
Designs,  Yankee  Notions  of  all  kinds,  Recipes,  Games, 
Engravings,  Rich  and  Costly  Presents  of  Fashionable  Jew- 
elry, etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Agents  guaranteed  $15  per  day.  A 
splendid  Solid  Gold  or  Silver  Hunting  Case  Lkveb  Watch 
(warranted)  presented  prep,  to  eacli  Agent.  Send  for  our 
great  new  circulars  for  1804  containing  extra  premium  in- 
ducements, free.  S.  C.  RICKARDS  & CO.,  102  Nassau 
Street,  N.  Y. 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watch,  Double 
Case,  Lever  Cap,  small  size,  enameled  dial,  cut  hands, 
“ English  Movements ,"  and  correct  time-keeper. 

A single  one  sent  free  by  mail  iu  neat  case,  with  a 
beautiful  vest  chain,  for  only  $10. 

A neat  Silver  Watch,  same  as  above,  specially  adapted 
to  the  Army.  Sent  free  by  mail,  for  only  $8. 

Address  CHAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  Importers,  38  & 40 
Ann  Street,  New  York. 


RECRUITING  AT  NEWBERN,  N.  C. 

“How  happy  could  I be  with  either, 
Were  t’other  dear  charmers  away !” 


Presidential' 


FISK!  & HATCH. 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government 
Securities. 

No.  3S  WaU  Street,  New  York. 


Army  and  Campaign  Badges. 

On  the  receipt  of  $1,  I will  send  either  the  1st,  2d,  3d, 
5th,  6th.  or  12th  A.  C.  Badge,  or  the  Soldier’s  Charm,  with 
your  Name,  Regt.,  and  Co.  handsomely  engraved  thereon ; 
and  for  $1  60 1 will  send  either  the  4th,  7th,  8th,  Sth,  10th, 
14th,  15th,  18th,  20th,  or  23d  A.  C.  Badge,  or  the  new 
Artillery,  Battery,  Cavalry,  Engineer,  or  Pontonier's  Pin, 
together  with  my  wholesale  illustrated  circular. 

B.  T.  HAYWARD,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  E.  N.  Foote  & Co.,  208 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town  and  city. 


POLLAK  & SON. 

Meerschaum  Manufacturers, 
692  Broadway,  Near  4th  St.,  N.  Y., 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Pipes  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  stamp  for  Cir- 
cular, or  $S  for  sample  pipe. 


The  Exquisite  Toilet  Articles  of  the 

SOCIETE  HYGXENIQUE  OF  N.  Y. 

Send  for  a prospectus  as  below. 

Vinaigre  de  Toilette,  Sovereign  Cosmetic,  Restora- 
tive and  Sanitary,  $1  25  and  65  eta.  per  bottle.  Jafon- 
ioa,  fob  the  Hair,  Elegant,  Certain,  but  only  harm- 
less restorative,  $1  and  50  cts.  per  bottle.  Hcilb  Piiilo- 

eooME,  the  Delightful  Oil,  75  cts.  Mag- 
nolia PinLOOOME,  THE  EXQUISITE  PO- 
MADE, 75  cts.  Ouo  sixth  off  by  the  dozen. 
If  your  druggist  has  not  these  articles, 
take  no  other , but  remit  with  your  order 
to  VICTOR  E.  MAUGER,  115  Chambers 
St.,  N.  Y.,  sole  agent  for  the  Society,  and 
you  will  receive  carefully  packed. 


64  Bleecker  St.,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  Pay  Department 

Heirs  of  Deceased  Soldiers  Bhould  present  their  Claims 
at  this  office  for  settlement.  Information  given  when  re- 
quested by  letter. 

Legal  Heirs  seeking  information  as  to  whereabouts  of 
Soldiers  killed  or  wounded  in  Battle,  should  apply  at  this 
office  by  letter  or  otherwise. 

All  just  claims  against  the  Government  unsettled  should 
be  presented  at  this  office. 

Colored  Soldiers  who  have  not  received  full  pay  while  in 
service,  can  receive  the  difference.  They  are  entitled  to 
same  pay  and  allowances  as  white  soldiers ; also  Pensions 
and  Bounty. 

$100  Bounty  due  to  soldiers  discharged  for  wounds  re- 
ceived in  Battle.  $100  Bounty  due  to  regulars  enlisting 
July  1, 1861,  discharged  lor  wounds.  All  applications  by 
letter,  postage  stain pB  should  be  enclosed. 


A Word  to  our  Pair  Readers  .—Health  the 
basis  of  Beauty. — Pimples,  blotches,  and  all  skin  diseases. 
— A clear  complexion  is  not  only  essential  to  female  love- 
liness, but  it  is  equally  an  external  evidence  of  health — 
while  BaUowness,  pimples,  and  all  cutaneous  eruptions  are 
indicative  of  a disturbed  condition  of  the  stomach  and  liv- 
er. Upon  these  organs  the  famous  aperient  and  tonic 
known  as  Holloway’s  Pills,  act  with  a directness,  precision, 
and  rapidity  unparalleled  in  Medical  Science,  while  the 
Ointment  purges  the  vesicles  of  the  skin,  and  imparts  a 
brilliancy  and  roseate  tint  to  that  delicate  envelope.  All 
who  value  health  and  beauty  should  beware  of  tampering 
with  cosmetics , as  they  are  not  only  pernicious  but  highly 
dangerous  to  health. 

*.*  Sold  at  the  manufactory  of  Professor  Holloway,  80 
Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


Tobacco  Twine, 

Twines  and  Paper.  H.  A.  HARVEY,  84  Maiden  Lane,N.Y. 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE. 

Magnifying  small  objects  500  times.  Mailed  free  c 
erywhere  for  50  Gents,  or  Three  for  $1  00. 

Address  F.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mass. 


■ The  only  collars  shaped  to  fit 
the  neck  With  a perfect  curve, 
free  from  angles  or  breaks.  The 
turn-over  style  is  the  only  col- 
lar made  having  the  patented 
space  for  the  cravat,  rendering 
the  surface  next  the  neck  per- 
fectly smooth  and  free  from 
those  puckers  which  in  all  oth- 
er turn  - down  collars  so  chafe 
and  irritate  the  neck.  Every 
collar  is  stamped  “ Gbay'b 
Patent  Molded  Collar."  Sold 
by  all  retail  dealers  in  men's 
furnishing  goods.  The  trade  supplied  by 

HATCH.  JOHNSON  & CO.,8i  Devonshire 
St.  Boston. 

J.  S.  Lowrey  & Co.,  37  Warren  St.,  New  York:  Van 
Deusen,  Boehmer  & Co.,  627  Chestnut  St.,  Fbila. ; Hodges 
Bros.,  23  Hanover  St.,  Baltimore ; Wall,  Stephens  & Co. , 
322  Pennsylvania  Av.,  Wash'n:  Leavitt  & Bevis,  cor. 
Fifth  and  Vine  Sts.,  Cincinnati;  J.  Von  Borries  & Co., 
484  Main  St., Louisville;  A.Frankentlial&Bro.,6No.  Maiu 
St.,  St.  Loitis ; Bradford  Bros.,  Milwaukee ; Weed,  Wit- 
ters & Co. , 7 to  13  Tchoupitoulas  St.,  N.  O. 


Don’t  buy  your  Gaiters 
or  Shoes  without  Fogg’s 
Patent  Lever  Buckle. 


American  Watches. 


Wm.  Knabe  Ac  Co. 

TfATM  Manufacturers  of 
f T X I * GOLD  MEDAL 

Grand  and  Square  Pianos, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Certificates  of  exceUence  from 

Thalberg,  Gottschalk,  Strakosch,  G.  Satter, 
and  other  leading  artists. 

Every  Instrument  warranted  for 
FIVE  YEARS. 


The  high  premium  on  gold,  and  the  increased  rate  of 
duty  on  Watches,  have  greatly  diminished  the  importa- 
tion of  those  of  Foreign  Manufacture ; and  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  purchase  a Watch  of  English  or  Swiss 
make,  except  at  a FABULOUS  PRICE. 

THE  AMERICAN  WATCH  COMPANY, 

of  Waltham,  Mass., 

make  by  far  the  BEST  an(l  absolutely  the  CHEAP- 
EST Watches  in  the  market;  and  with  the  late  ex- 
tensive addition  to  their  Factory,  together  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  working  power,  they  have  ample  facilities 
for  supplying  the  steadily  increasing  demand. 

ROBBINS  & APPLETON, 
Agents  for  the  American  Watch  Co., 
182  Broadway,  New  York. 


They  are  self-adjusting,  and  re- 
quire no  holes  punched  in  the  strap. 
Dealers  or  manufacturers  can  en- 
close Ten  Cents  Currency,  and  I 
will  mail  sample  of  two  patterns. 
FREDERICK  STEVENS, 

215  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 

and 

CS  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


®DeGrakf,  Ohio,  Juno  13, 1863. 

Gentlemen:  It  is  with  pleas- 
ure that  I recommend  the  use 
of  your  Pain  Killer.  It  is  all 
> that  is  required  of  it.  In  a 
] household  it  is  invaluable.  I 
| have  used  it  in  my  family  for 
the  last  three  years,  and  at  all 
times  found  it  a sure  cure  for 
Cholera  Morbus,  Pain  in  the 
Stomach, Diarrhea,  and  all  such 

complaints.  I have  always 

found  it  a specific.  No  family  should  be  without  it  in 
the  house.  Respectfully,  JAMES  HOLMES. 


Gold  Pens. — The  Johnson  pen,  for  the  past  three 
years  so  well  known  to  the  Soldiers  as  being  the  best 
pen  for  the  least  money  ever  offered,  can  be  had  with  sil- 
ver case  and  pencil,  at  $1  50,  $2  25,  $2  75,  and  $3  50,  war- 
ranted for  one  year.  This  pen  is  14  kt.  gold,  and  the  price 
places  it  within  the  reach  of  every  one  to  obtain  a pen 
which  never,  by  any  other  manufacturer,  was  offered  at 
such  low  figures.  Old  Pens  repointed  on  the  receipt  of 
50  cents  by  mail.  Send  for  a circular,  with  engravings  of 
nil  sizes  and  styles.  E.  S.  JOHNSON,  Manufacturer,  and 
Office  15  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City. 


Enameled  White,  50  cts. : Pearl,  75  cts. ; “Snow-white,’ 
1:  “Linen  Finished,"  Illusion  Stitched,  “ corrugate.!.' 
1 25;  Suitable  Tie,  $1.  Jeaneret,  78  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


Remington’s 


No.  44  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Government  Stocks. 

U.  S.  7.30  Treasury  Notes, 

converted  into  6 per  cent.  Bonds  of  1881. 

The  Bonds  oi  New  10-40  Loan  on  band  for 

immediate  delivery. 


Painting. 

The  undersigned  Is  fully  prepared  to  do  all  plain  and 
ornamentul  painting  in  the  best  manner  at  short  notice. 
Best  of  references  offered. 

JAS.  NEWIIOUSE,  272  Elizabeth  St.,  N.  Y. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS 

Have  just  Published : 

NOT  DEAD  YET.  A Novel.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson,  Au- 
thor of  “Live  it  Down,"  “Olive  Blake’s  Good  Work,’’ 
“Isabel;  or,  the  Young  Wife  and  .the  Old  Love,”  &c. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $1  75 ; Paper,  $1  25. 

WILLSON’S  LARGER  SPELLER.  A Progressive  Course 
of  Lessons  in  Spelling,  arranged  according  to  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Orthoepy  and  Grammar.  With  Exorcises  in 
Synonyms,  for  Rending,  Spelling,  and  Writing,  and  a 
new  System  of  Definition.  12mo,  40  cents. 

HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN  EU- 
ROPE AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide  through 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Germany,  Italy,  Sicily,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece, 
Switzerland,  Tyrol,  Spain,  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Swe- 
den. By  W.  Pemueokf.  Fetridoe.  With  a Railroad 
Map,  corrected  up  to  1864,  and  a Map  embracing  Col- 
ored Routes  of  Travel  in  the  above  Countries.  Third 
Year.  Large  lCmo,  Leather,  Pocket-Book  Form,  $5  00. 

READE’S  SAVAGE  AFRICA.  Western  Africa:  being 
the  Narrative  of  a Tour  in  Equatorial,  Southwestern, 
and  Northwestern  Africa;  with  Notes  on  the  Habits 
of  the  Gorilla;  on  the  Existence  of  Unicorns  and  Tail- 
ed Men;  on  the  Slave  Trade;  on  the  Origin,  Charac- 
ter, and  Capabilities  of  the  Negro,  and  of  the  future 
Civilization  of  Western  Africa.  By  W.  Win  wood 
Keade.  With  Illustrations  and  a Map.  8vo,  Cloth, 
$4  00. 

MAURICE  DERING;  or,  The  Quadrilateral.  A Novel. 
By  the  Author  of  “ Guy  Livingstone,"  “ Sword  and 
Gown,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN  in  the 
Family,  the  School,  and  the  Church.  By  Cathamn* 
E.  Beecher.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

Of  Sent  l>y  MalL  Portage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  Price. 

urigiraTfrcm 


ARMY  AMD  HAVY 

/(revolver. 

Approved  by  the  Government. 

Warranted  superior  to  any  othsr  Pistol  of  the  kind. 
Also  Pocket  owl  Belt  Revolvers.  Sold  by  the  Trade  gen- 
erally. 

E.  HEMINGTON  & SONS. 

Ilion,  N.  Y. 


Campaign  Medals. 

Of  every  description  now  ready  in  Pin  and  Medal.  Trade 
orders  solicited  and  promptly  filled  at  Fnctoiy  prices. 
Wholesale  Depot  Campaign  Medal  Co., 436  Broadway,  N Y 


DRY  AND  GROUND  IN  OIL 
in  several  drab  shades. 

For  English  nndffrothic  Cottages.  Outbuildings,  &c. 
ROBERT  REYNOLDS,  Agent,  No.  74  Maiden  Use. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVOLVER 


Cured  by  Bates'  Appliances.  For  descri 
address  II.  C.  L.  Mears  & Co.,  277  W.  23.1 


Kendall’s  Amboline 

For  the  Hair. 

Will  surely  prevent  hair  falling  out. 

The  best  llalr  Dressing  iu  the  market. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

Prepared  only  by 

WARING  & CO., 

35  Dey  Street,  New  York. 


iltt-  Cartridge. 

Is  the  latest  improvement  in  Fire-Arms,  combining  great  power  and  flaw 
effectiveness,  with  compactness,  durability,  and  convenience,  both  for  f|  mB 
operating  and  carrying.  Is  the  most  effective  Pocket  Revolver  in  the  \ 

Is  loaded,  without  removing  the  cylinder,  rtitli  Central  firs  Water- 
Proof  Copper  Shell  Cartridge.  The  Cartridge  la  sure  fire,  the  shell  easily  ejected 
after  firing.  The  cylinder  never  fouls.  Is  but  T inches  extreme  length.  82-100tb  bail, 

rix  rime,  and  weighs  bet  14  ennttw.  Fdr  sale  by  the  trade 


Davis  Collamore  & Co., 

479  Broadway,  below  Broome  St., 

Importers  of  rui  China,  Wedokwood,  Parian,  do., 
&c.  Engbaved  Glass  to  order  in  great  tarUtff. 


Glass  to  order  in  area 

ii 
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Entered  accordin';  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1S64,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


ARCHBISHOP  M‘CLOSKEY. 

We  give  on  this  page  a portrait  of  the  Reverend 
John  M ‘Oldbury,  the  successor  of  John  Hughes 
in  the' Archbishopric  of  New  York.  Formerly  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Albany,  Dr.  M'Closkey 
was  known  as  one  of  the  most  polished  and  eloquent 
orators  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
Stares.  He  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and 
after  the  usual  course  of  education  was  ordained  a 
priest  On  the  10th  of  March,  1844,  he  was  or- 
d /mad  Bishop  of  Axiereu  and  coadjutor  to  Dr. 
1 1 t o h ks,  then  Bishop  of  New  York.  Three  years 
later  he  became  the  Bishop  of  Albany,  being  the 
first  prelate  of  that  see,  as  the  diocese  was  then  first 
established.  St.  Mary’s, 
one  of  the  four  Catholic 
Churches  of  Albany,  he 
made  his  cathedral.  In 
the  entire  diocese  there 
were  about  forty  church- 
es, some  of  them  with- 
out a regular  clergyman. 

The  Catholic  population 
were  scattered  over  a 
large  territory,  were  for 
the  most  part  poor,  and 
had  to  struggle  against 
the  prejudices  of  the  sur- 
rounding people.  Dr. 

M'Ci.oskey  bad  there- 
fore no  easy  task  before 
him  in  carrying  out  his 
zealous  plans  for  the 
■Catholic  Church.  But 
ihe  went  to  work  with 
■earnestness. 

One  of  tin  bishop’s 
first  projects  was  the  in- 
•s  itution  in  Troy  of  a 
Female  Orphan  Asylum, 
which  he  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity.  In  1851  the 
Christian  Brothers  open- 
ed the  Academy  of  Saint 
Joseph  in  the  same  town; 
and  the  same  year  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  op-  ned 
a hospital  which  has  in 
a single  year  received 
789  patients.  The  next 
year  a Female  Seminary 
was  founded  in  Albany 
by  a colony  of  the  Sisters 
of  the  Sacred  Heart.  In 
1855  Dr.  M ‘C  i.os  k by 
opened  in  Uticaan  Acad- 
emy for  boys,  at  the  cost 
of  mure  ihun  $17,0!I0. 

The  diocese  o Albany 
includes  all  of  the  State 
of  New  York  lying  north 
of  forty  - two  degrees 
north  and  east  of  the 
eastern  line  of  Cayuga, 

Tompkins,  and  Tioga 
counties.  After  a serv- 
ice of  seventeen  years 
Dr.  M'Clqsrey  left  in 
this  diocese  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  churches, 
eight  chapels,  fifty-four 
minor  stations,  eightv- 
five  missionaries,  three 
academies  for  boys  and 
one  for  girls,  six  or  han 
asylums,  and  fifteen  p i- 
rocbial  schools.  If  the 
new  Archbishop  of  New 
York  leaves  as  good  a 
record  as  he  has  left  as 
Bishop,  the  Catholic 
Church  will  surely  have 
no  reason  to  regret  the 
Pope’s  selection  of  John 
Hughes’s  successor. 

On  Sunday,  August 
21,  the  Reverend  John 
M Close  ky  was  install- 
ed as  the  Archbishop  of 
tiie  Catholic  diocese  of 
New  York,  the  ceremo- 
nies on  that  occasion 
being  performed  in  St. 

Patrick’s  Cathedral. 

If  Dr.  M'Closkey  suc- 
ceeds as  well  as  his  pre- 
decessor in  making  his 
influence  tell  for  good, 
loth  the  Country  and  the 
Church  will  have  occa- 
*i«n 


ISOMETRIC  VIEW  OF  TIIE  VIR- 
GINIA CAMPAIGN. 

On  page  580  we  print  a Map  giving  an  Isometric 
View  of  the  Region  around  Petersburg.  In 
the  fore-ground  is  City  Point  and  the  region  north 
of  the  James,  which  lias  so  lately  been  the  theatre 
of  Grant's  movements.  At  Dutch  Gap  General 
Butler  is  digging  a canal,  which,  as  the  reader 
will  see,  must  very  much  shorten  the  course  of  the 
James  at  this  point. 

OIF  to  the  left,  southward  of  Petersburg,  stretch 
the  Federal  lines  across  the  Weldon  Railroad.  Fur- 
ther to  the  left  is  the  Danville  Road,  which  has  two 
branches  from  Burkesville  Junction  eastward,  one 


running  to  Petersburg,  and  the  other  to  Richmond. 
This  view  docs  not  include  Burkesville  Junction. 


FRANCIS  MULLER,  THE  MUR- 
DERER, FROM  LONDON. 

Intense  popular  excitement  prevailed  in  New 
York  August  24,  when  it  was  announced  that  the 
Loudon  murderer  had  arrived  in  the  packet -ship 
Victoria.  There  was  nothing  in  the  murderer  him- 
self to  account  for  this  excitement,  which  was  due 
rather  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  his 
crime,  and  the  somewhat  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  the  detection  of  the  criminal  was  brought 


. 
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about.  The  crime  was  committed  on  the  9th  of 
July,  in  a first-class  carriage  on  the  North  London 
Railway.  English  rail-cars  are  very  different  from 
those  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  this  country. 
The  carriages  are  divided  into  separate  compart- 
ments; and  it  is  frequently  the  ease  that  only  one 
person  is  the  sole  occupant  of  a compartment.  On 
the  day  above  mentioned  Mr.  Briggs,  chief  clerk  in 
a city  bank,  and  residing  at  Hackney,  took  a com- 
partment in  a first-class  train  from  London  to  his 
place  of  residence.  The  train  arrived  at  Hackney 
without  him  that  night.  As  it  reached  the  station 
a person  opening  the  door  of  No.  69,  which  was  Mr. 
Briggs’s  room,  and  placing  his  hand  upon  the  seat 
found  it  covered  with  blood.  He  also  found  in  the 
room  a gentleman's  hat, 
walking-stick,  and  a 
small  leathern  bag.  La- 
dies  in  the  adjoining 
compartment  gave  no- 
tice to  the  guard  that  in 
some  way  blood  had  been 
spurted  upon  their  dress- 
es from  this  same  bloody 
room.  At  the  same  time 
Briggs  was  being  picked 
up  back  on  the  road,  and 
carried  almost  senseless 
to  Mitford  Castle  Tav- 
ern. Four  and  one  half 
pounds  in  gold  was  found 
in  one,  of  his  pockets,  and 
a silver  snuff-box  in  an- 
other. A diamond  ring 
was  also  found  on  his 
person.  From  these  cir- 
cumstances it  was  evi- 
dent that  Briggs  had 
been  murdered  and  then 
thrown  out  of  the  car  by 
some  person  who  had 
that  night  occupied  No. 
69  with  him. 

Who  was  the  murder- 
er? This  was  the  ques- 
tion which  for  days  agi- 
tated the  popular  heart 
of  London.  There  seem- 
ed to  be  hut  a single 
clew : • Briggs’s  watch 
had  been  taken.  The 
murder  was  committed 
Saturday  evening.  The 
next  Monday  evening  a 
gentlemanly  looking  for- 
eigner, apparently  a Ger- 
man or  Swiss,  entered 
the  shop  of  one  Mr. 
Death,  a silversmith  on 
Cheapside,  and  asked  to 
be  shown  some  gold 
. Albert  chains.  He  final- 
ly selected  one  to  suit 
him,  and  took  from  his 
waistcoat  pocket  anoth. 
er  chain,  and  asked  Mr. 
Death  what  he  would 
give  for  it.  It  proved 
that  there  was  five  shil- 
lings’ balance  in  the  for- 
eign gentleman's  favor, 
which  balance  was  cov- 
ered by  a ring.  Mr. 
Death  packed  up  the 
chain  in  a paper  box  and 
delivered  it  to  his  cus- 
tomer, who  then  walked 
out.  That  foreign  gen- 
tleman was  the  murderer 
for  whom  the  London 
police  were  in  search, 
and  this  barter  of  bis 
with  Mr.  Death  led  to 
his  detection.  After 
leaving  the  jeweler's  of- 
fice he  proceeded  to  his 
residence  in  Bow  Street, 
and  made  arrangements 
fur  coming  to  New  York 
in  the  Victoria.  The 
little  daughter  of  the 
cabman  discovered  the 
paper  box  in  his  room 
after  he  left,  and  showed 
it  to  her  father.  This 
box  had  Mr.  Death’s  ad- 
dress on  the  inside,  and 
this,  with  collateral  evi- 
dence from  a great  num- 
ber of  sources,  made  it 
— . . . c i jertain  that  Francis  Mul- 

Urigiral  iTCnifer  was  the  murderer. 
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a sailing  vessel,  and  on  his  arrival  in  New  York  was 
arrested  by  Inspector  Tanner,  who  had  arrived  from 
London  several  days  previously  in  the  Manchester. 
Mailer  is  about  24  years  of  age,  and  is  a tailor  by 
profession.  His  hair  is  light,  and  he  has  small  gray 
eyes.  Altogether  he  is  not  prepossessing  in  his  ap- 
pearance. 


THE  NORTH  TO  THE  SOUTH. 

That  is  our  answer-see  on  high 
The  old  flag  flittering  in  the  breeze, 

Proudly  it  greet;  vi  e broad,  bine  shy 
Upon  the  land  -.  id  on  the  seas. 

What!  dim  its  in  tre — strike  one  star 
From  out  its  glorious  azure  field? 

No,  never  1 we’woukl  rather  far 

Shed  ottr  last  di-op  of  blood  than  yield. 

Take  back  the  oiivc-brancl  ! We  hold 
It  better  that  the  cannon  flame 

Than  that  the  envious  world  bo  told 
The  Peace  we  jm.vhased  cost  tts  shame. 

From  Maine  to  Florida's  rar  shove, 

From  East  to  farthest  West,  each  State 

Must  be  thenceforth  for  evermore 
Bound  in  one  Union  strong  and  great. 

The  fields  are  broad  throughout  our  laud ; 
Onr  people  powerful  in  their  might; 

Each  loyal  heart,  each  loyal  hand 
Is  ready  to  defend  the  Right. 

The  traitor  who  to  Wrong  would  bow 
Cowers  low  before  the  patriot’s  eye; 

The  North  has  registered  her  vow, 

“The  Union!”  is  her  battle-cry. 

It  sounds  across  the  mighty  lakes. 

Its  thunder  tone  the  wide  air  fills 

It  rolls  along  her  vales,  and  wakes 
The  echoes  of  her  giant  hills. 

Hear  it,  ye  people  of  the  South! 

Tear  down  foul  Treason’s  bastard  rag: 

Join  in  the  cry  with  heart  and  mouth, 
And  rally  round  the  brave  old  flag. 

Then  shall  this  reign  of  bloodshed  cease ; 
The  warrior  shall  put  by  his  sword; 

And,  graved  in  golden  letters,  “Peace” 
Shall  be  a Nation’s  dearest  word.. 

You  have  our  answer — see  where  flies 
The  old  flag  underneath  the  sky; 

Turn  to  its  shining  folds  your  eyes, 

That  banner  is  our  One  reply! 
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THE  NEXT  GOVERNOR  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

TY7TIO  shall  be  the  Union  candidate  for  Gov- 
VV  «*rnor  of  New  York?  Whoever  he  may 
lie,  if  lie  be  honest  and  true,  we  shall  give  him 
our  hearty  support.  But,  meanwhile,  before 
the  Convention"  meets,  it  is  a most  serious  duty 
to  consider  the  circumstances  which  should  con- 
trol the  nomination. 

In  this  great  aiul  vital  campaign,  for  the  sal- 
vation of  national  honor  and  the  authority  of 
the  Government,  we  need  in  the  State  canvass 
a leader  whose  name  will  be  at  once  familiar  to 
every  voter  in  it,  and  which  will  assure  every 
in;m  beyond  the  State  who  loves  his  country 
and  the  Union  that  he  may  be  confident  and 
cheerful  of  the  national  result,  because  New 
York  goes  into  the  great  fight  intent  only  upon 
overwhelming  victory. 

What  man  then  is  there,  known  to  the  whole 
State  and  to  the  whole  country,  whose  name  is 
his  platform,  who  is  identified  in  every  word 
and  act,  since  the  rebellion  began  with  the 
Union ; whose  nomination  will  he  the  seal  of 
the  sincerity  of  L'nion  men  in  claiming  to  dis- 
regard party,  and  who  will  rally  to  the  cause  all 
who  in  an  election  regard  persons  more  than 
platforms,  and  who  loo?-  first  and  only  to  the 
honorable  maintenance  of  the  Union  ? 

We  know  how  conventions  ruu  in  ruts,  and 
how  carefully  they  are  selected  with  reference 
to  certain  purposes.  We  concede  the  necessity 
ot  strict  party  organization  in  free  governments 
for  the  sake  of  achieving  great  results.  But 
civil  wars  are  the  furnaces  in  which  old  parties 
are  fused,  and  the  pure  gold  of  patriotism  runs 
together  in  new  combinations.  We  Union  men 
deceive  ourselves  if  we  underestimate  the  necessi- 
ty ot  gaining  every  advantage  we  can  command. 
We  are  fatally  deluded  if  we  suppose  that  the 
old  party  precedents  can  now  be  strictly  regard- 
ed . No  convention  can  be  so  dear  to  the  peo- 
ple, or  so  secure  of  victory  by  deserving  it,  as  ono 
which  strikes  a note  to  which  the  great  popular 
heart,  responds,  and  which,  by  discarding  those 
who  seek  to  control  it  with  too  great  personal 
partiality,  confides  its  action  to  the  dispassion- 
ate judgment  of  its  constituents.  If  the  Chicago 
Convention  had  been  brave  enough  to  rely  upon 
the  resolution  of  the  American  people  to  main- 
tain their  Government  without  asking  the  rebels 
upon  what  tenmrtjhey  rmight  be  permitted  to  do 
so,  and  had  nomniateds  Inan  conspicuous  only 


I now,  from  the  moment  of  the  preparatory  Eman. 
cipation  proclamation,  there  has  been  an  orgnn- 
I °PPosit»on-  Would  he  have  avoided  it  by 


loyal  support  with  that  at  Baltimore,  for  its 
key-note  would  have  been  Patriotism.  But  it 
was  impossible.  It  reveals  itself  a mere  party 
machine,  the  danger  of  which  to  the  country 
we  allow,  bnt  which  will  be  shivered  by  the 
strong  sense  of  the  people. 

Will  Syracuse  make  the  mistake  of  Chicago  ? 
Will  it  not  rather  follow  the  noble  example  of 
Baltimore,  which  reflected  the  popular  will  in 
nominating  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  in  associating 
with  him  an  old  Democrat  and  an  ex-slave- 
holder, Andrew'  Johnson?  How  gladly  and 
gratefully  every  Union  man  in  the  land  will 
vete  for  Andrew  Johnson,  who  was  tried  and 
tried  again,  but  was  not  found  wanting;  and 
vote  for  him  even  more  willingly,  with  a chiv- 
alric  generosity  honorable  to  human  nature,  if 
his  former  party  associations  were  republican. 

It  was  said,  indeed,  at  Baltimore,  and  it  will 
bo  said  at  Syracuse,  that  quite  enough  conces- 
sion has  been  made  to  Unipn  men  of  Democratic 
antecedents.  But  that  is  an  unwise  and  un- 
worthy suggestion.  If  the  Baltimore  Conven- 
tion had  thought  General  Butler,  an  old  Demo- 
crat, a stronger  candidate  with  loyal  men  than 
Mr.  Lincoln,  an  old  Whig,  it  would  have  nom- 
inated him.  It  knew  each  to  be  as  honorable 
and  faithful  as  the  other ; and  it  was  not  a parti- 
san but  a patriotic  consideration  which  decided 
for  Mr.  Lincoln.  So  at  Syracuse,  and  especially 
at  this  time,  we  are  to  forget  whether  a man 
were  Whig,  Democrat,  or  Republican,  and  are 
to  ask  only  whether  he  be  an  honest,  able  man, 
who  heartily  supports  the  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, who  is  thoroughly  trusted  by  it,  and 
who  for  reasons  that  are  honorable  to  himself 
but  not  discreditable  to  any  other,  is  a candi- 
date whose  name  not  only  promises  a surer  vic- 
tory in  the  State,  but  will  greatly  strengthen  the 
national  ticket.  The  ‘suggestion  should  need 
no  argument  nor  illustration,  but  commend  it- 
self at  once.  Such  a nomination  should  be  as 
spontaneous  as  it  will  be  successful. 

We  do  not  forget  how  many  noble  and  true 
men  there  are,  faithful  early  and  late  to  the 
good  cause ; we  do  not  forget  how  many  might 
contend  In  a high  rivalry  of  patriotism  for  the 
nomination  at  Syracuse ; we  do  not  forget  that 
honest  and  long  service  creates  a party  claim 
not  to  be  wisely  disregarded  in  party  times  and 
party  conventions.  But  in  strange  and  moment- 
ous periods  like  this,  when  all  mere  party  is  an 
impertinence  because  the  issues  infinitely  trans- 
cend party  considerations,  is  it  not  clear  that  if 
a man  can  be  found  who,  when  all  shook,  was 
steady,  when  the  wisest  were  confounded,  and 
the  bravest  dismayed,  and  the  most  confident 
doubtful,  and  the  very  ground  was  reeling  under 
our  feet,  spoke  the  word  that  brought  the  blood 
back  to  the  national  heart,  and  vigor  into  its 
frame,  and  lighted  its  eye  with  victory,  he 
is  our  natural,  our  inevitable,  our  triumphant 
leader,  marching  with  whom  we  know  that  who- 
ever hauls  down  the  American  flag  will  be  shot 
upon  the  spot  ? 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  State 
and  the  country  who  reads  these  words  knows 
that  there  is  such  a man ; and  their  hearts  are 
before  their  lips  in  naming  * 
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UNION  FOR  VICTORY,  AND  VIC- 
TORY FOR  UNION. 

Could  there  be  a more  melancholy  spectacle 
than  the  whiners,  grumblers,  and  groaners  among 
the  Union  men  of  the  country  ? Involved  in  a 
tremendous  war;  under  fire  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy;  with  a large  party  skillfully  and  con- 
stantly assailing  the  Administration ; • with  an 
ever-present  necessity  weighing  upon  that  Ad- 
ministration to  be  no  less  confident  of  its  friends 
at  home  than  rigorous  in  the  field,  and  an  equal 
necessity  upon  its  friends  to  be  patient  and  for- 
licaring  in  criticism  and  very  charitable  in  judg- 
ment, there  are  plenty  of  Union  journals  and 
men  incessantly,  although  undesignedlv,  lending 
the  most  efficient  aid  in  perplexing  the  Adminis- 
tration and  prolonging  the  war. 

The  need  of  the  hour  is  recruits.  How  are 
they  to  be  obtained  if  Union  men  are  busiest 
and  loudest  in  decrying  the  time  and  method  in 
which  they  are  called  as  the  most  unfortunate 
possible,  and  the  Administration  that  calls  them 
as  the  weakest  conceivable?  Why  should  we 
wonder  that  rebels  shout,  and  Copperheads  hiss 
with  joy, .if  Union  men  are  limp  in  the  knees 
and  mortally  weak  in  the  back,  and  invite  de- 
feat by  showing  that  they  expect  it? 

“Oh!  but,”  sighs  some  despairing  brother, 
“ the  President  is  so  dreadfully  slow.”  Yet  he 
is  quite  as  fast  as  Congress  and  faster  than  the 
country.  You  who  complain  of  his  being  slow 
and  behind  the  people,  are  the  very  ones  who 
regret  his  talking  about  the  abandonment  of 
slavery  in  “To  whom  it  may  concern.”  You 
blow  hot  and  cold  in  the  same  breath. 

“ Oh,  dear  me ! yes ; but  if  he  had  only  gone 
ahead  at  first  and  created  public  opinion !”  Yet 
you  know,  who  sigh  and  groan  most  dismally, 
that  if  the  President  had  begun  by  abolishing 
slavery!  the  Democratic  party  would  have  had 
the  very  excuse  they  were  longing  for,  to  take 
sides  against  the  Administration.  And  even 


issuing  his  proclamation  when  Ellsworth  was 
killed  ? It  is  very  important  not  to  skip  facts. 

“ But  he  is  so  shockingly  weak ! He  might 
have  shown  more  vigor.  Just  hear  how  open- 
ly treason  is  talked  on  all  sides!"  And  yet 
whenever  his  hand  falls  heavily,  upon  Vallandi- 
gham,  upon  the  papers  that  publish  a proclama- 
tion forged  for  mischief  to  the  country,  upon 
orators  inciting  to  resistance,  or  when  Long  in 
Congress  is  threatened  with  expulsion  for  re- 
nouncing his  oath,  who  is  first  to  condemn  the 
action  of  the  Administration,  and  so  give  the 
President  the  best  reason  for  supposing  that  sum- 
mary action  will  divide  Union  men  ? 

“Yes;  but  why  didn’t  he  end  the  war  long 
ago?  See  how  ho  hung  on  to  M'Clbllan 
when  he  knew  him  to  be  incompetent."  Those 
who  say  this  arc  mainly  “radical”  men.  Do 
they  honestly  believe  that  a war  of  which  they 
understand  the  philosophy,  whiefy  they  know  to 
be  a radical,  vital,  social,  and  political  revolu- 
tion, was  to  be  ended  in  a year  or  three  years, 
when  one  party  to  the  conflict  was  taken  utter- 
ly by  surprise  and  totally  without  preparation, 
and  when  the  course  of  the  war  was  sure  to  de- 
velop the  hitter  opposition  that  we  see  ? Does 
any  thoughtful  man  really  believe  that  in  June, 
1861,  there  was  a royal  road  to  victory  in  six 
or  twelve  months  ? And  as  to  M'Clellan,  he 
was  at  that  time  a popular  idol,  and  worshiped 
with  a superstition  proportioned  to  ignorance. 
Before  lie  had  been  publicly  tried  and  had  con- 
spicuously failed,  it  would  have  been  mere  folly 
for  the  President  to  risk  the  consequences  of  his 
arbitrary  removal.  For  if  his  removal  after  the 
terrible  Chickahominy  campaign,  and  the  day’s 
truce  given  to  Lee  to  save  himself  at  Antietani, 
has  produced  the  party  feeling  for  him  that  wo 
see,  what  would  the  result  have  been  had  ho 
been  removed  when  an  immense  uumber  not  of 
his  party  believed  in  his  capacity  and  insisted 
that  he  must  have  a chance  ? 

“Yes,  perhaps;  but  then  the  President  is 
surrounded  by  such  a shilly-shally  cabinet." 
Yet  against  the  character  of  each  one  of  them 
no  word  can  be  breathed.  The  Secretary  of 
State  lias  saved  us  from  foreign  war;  perhaps 
obsequiously,  but  he  has  saved  us ; and  of  vows 
more  or  less  profound,  when  in  time  of  great 
peril  they  secure  vital  results,  we  can  at  least 
be  tolerant.  “But  the  Secretary  is  under  the 
thumb  of  Thurlow  Weed."  Very  well ; then 
the  President  is  not  under  the  Secretary’s  thumb ; 
for  Mr.  Weed  himself  assures  us  that  he  has, 
and  has  had,  no  influence  whatever  with  the 
President.  “But  he  wants  to  compromise  anil 
bargain.”  Very  well;  if  he  does,  you  sec  the 
President  docs  not,  and  every  cardinal  act  of 
his  administration  has  been  his  own.  In  the 
range  of  ' is  duties  as  foreign  minister  has  the 
Secretary  of  State  served  his  country  well  ? If 
he  has,  that  is  his  department.  The  Secretary 
of  War  is  hated  by  a large  party,  of  coufrse.  Mis- 
takes he  has  made,  like  every  Secretary  in  every 
administration.  Yet  at  this  moment  is  not  ev- 
ery army  in  just  the  place  and  under  just  the 
leader  we  should  wish?  And  has  any  malfea- 
sance or  special  incompetency  ever  been  brought 
home  to  the  Secretary  ? The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury — of  an  antique  Roman  mould — have 
not  his  appointment  and  his  skillful  and  patri- 
otic appeal,  with  returning  public  confidence  and 
the  decline  of  the  gold  fever,  reconciled  loyal 
men  to  the  departure  of  his  predecessor?  “But 
there  is  a * ring’  in  the  Navy  Department,  and 
the  Monitors  are  a failure.”  Well,  we  did  not 
think  the  Monitors  a failure  in  Hampton  Roads, 
and  Farkagut,  and  Winslow,  and  Du  Pont, 
and  Porter  have  not  seriously  tarnished  the  old 
fame  of  the  American  navy.  “ But  Montgom- 
ery Blair  is  the  very  genius  of  evil."  Yet  he 
supports  most  cordially  the  President’s  policy, 
and  we  hear  most  of  his  enormities  from  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Winter  Davis,  who,  unquestion- 
ably faithful  and  able  as  he  is,  at  this  moment 
is  certainly  not  doing  much  to  secure  a Union 
victory  at  the  polls. 

That,  as  in  every  administration,  there  have 
been  gross  blunders  and  costly  faults ; that  there 
have  been  mistakes  of  policy  and  of  detail ; that, 
as  in  every  war,  there  have  been  contract  frauds 
and  corruption  of  every  kind,  is  as  true  as  that 
in  the  previous  Administration,  whose  friends  are 
fiercely  assailing  this,  there  was  universal  corrup- 
tion and  infamous  treason.  But  the  man  who 
does  not  view  the  Administration  as  a whole ; 
who  does  not  consider  exactly  under  what  cir- 
cumstances it  took  office,  and  with  what  unques- 
tioned honesty  and  unselfish  patriotism  its  chiefs 
have  conducted  affairs ; the  man  who  does  not 
bear  constantly  in  mind  the  enormous  difficul- 
ties which  have  beset  it,  arising  from  the  pe- 
culiar political  complications  of  the  country; 
who  does  not  consider  the  inevitable  danger  to 
the  cause  itself  of  pertinaciously  making  the 
Administration  responsible  for  every  military 
mishap;  who  does  not  see  and  acknowledge 
the  vast  results  that  have  been  achieved  in  every 
way;  who  does  uot  recognize  that  the  insane 
fury  of  the  rebels  against  the  President,  echoed 
by  the  frantic  denunciation  of  him  as  a despot 
and  a tyrant  by  their  political  allies  at  the 
North,  all  indicate  a mortal  fear  that  the  peo- 
ple, whose  representative  he  is,  do  not  mean  to 
submit  to  disunion  or  degradation  — the  man 
who  does  not  bear  all  these  facts  in  mind,  but 
forever  carps  at  details,  and  is  frightened  by  the 


loud  brag  of  the  enemy 


into  dob 


his  head  and  flapping  his  feeble  hands,  can  not 
he  held  guiltless  if  the  event  lie  predicts  arrives, 
and  the  Union  and  the  country  are  destroyed. 


AN  INSTRUCTIVE  GAME  FOR 
THE  CANVASS. 

This  new  game  is  very  simple,  but  it  is  very 
instructive,  although  uot  in  the  least  surprising. 
It  consists  merely  in  rolling  up  separately  the 
following  pretty  sentences,  shaking  them  in  a 
hat,  then  drawing  them  out  and  trying  to  de- 
termine which  is  from  a rebel,  and  which  from  a 
“Democratic”  authority: 

“The  tiling  Lincoln  has  attempted  can  not  Tie  done. 

God  help  the  tyrant  when  the  people  me  arrayed 

against  him." 

“Lincoln  can  never  ruin  the  South." 

“Lincoln  ia  a usurper,  a man  of  blood,  a monster  of 
iniquity,  the  embodiment  of  murder  and  infinite  crime." 

“Let  not  the  tyrant  usurp  the  place  [voice f]  of  the  bah 
lot!" 

“To  throw  off  such  a tyranny  requires  the  exercise  oi  r- 
public  virtue  and  a popular  and  manly  independence  " 

“A  desolating  war  forced  upon  an  innocent  people  by  an 
imbecile  President. " 

“Let  tiie  two  hundred  thousand  graves  he  has  mado 
tell  their  own  tale.*’ 

“General  Lf.e  is  a better  champion  of  the  rights  oi  self- 
government  In  this  country  than  Abkaham  Lincoln." 

“Mr.  Lincoln  Is  a military  despot.” 

“ On  to  the  common  enemy  1 Down  with  Lincoln  I" 

“ United  against  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  wicked  policy." 

“ Though  the  destroying  angel  has  not  passed  through 
the  land  and  taken  your  first-born,  he  has  taken  hundreds 
of  your  first-born  at  the  command  of  Lincoln.” 

“ The  monster  who  now  rules  the  Yankees.” 

“ Lincoln  demands  blood.  Let  the  tyrant  tremble  when 
tljo  people  peak." 

“ Who  among  yon  dare  speak  or  write  what  he  thinks 
against  the  tyranny  whicii  has  robbed  yon  of  your  proper- 
ty, imprisons  your  sons,  drags  you  to  tile  field  of  battle, 
and  is  daily  deluging  your  country  with  blood?” 

The  game  may  be  varied  by  daily  cutting  ont 
fresh  extracts  from  the  rebel  papers  and  those 
that  support  the  Chicago  nomination.  Those 
that  we  have  quoted  are  from  a paper  in  Iowa, 
from  the  Fremont  organ,  from  the  Richmond 
Whig  and  Dispatch,  and  the  New  York  Ex- 
press, and  from  the  speeches  of  Messrs  Klr- 
nan  and  Wood  of  New  York,  Drew  and  Brad- 
bury of  Maine,  and  Vallandiohasi  of  fhio, 
and  from  the  “Peace”  mottoes  at  Syiacuse. 
The  last  extract,  however,  is  not  modern — it  is 
from  the  Proclamation  of  Benepict  Arnold  to 
the  citizens  and  soldiers  of  the  United  States, 
October  20,  1780. 

Those  who  use  this  language  do  not  differ 
very  widely.  They  mean  the  same  thing.  Who- 
ever agrees  with  them  will  vote  for  their  candi- 
dates. Whoever  believes  that  no  Government 
can  compromise  with  rebels  without  insuring  its 
own  destruction  will  vote  against  them.  If  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  “a  monster” 
or  “a  tyrant”  for  keeping  his  inaugural  oath; 
if  his  recourse  in  the  midst  of  a terrible  war  to 
means  universally  necessitated  and  legitimated 
by  a state  of  war  any  where,  and  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  the  common- 
sense  of  mankind,  makes  him  “a  usurper,  a 
man  of  blood,”  then  let  us  hasten,  under  lead- 
ers who  say  what  we  have  quoted,  to  return  to 
a state  of  things  in  which  the  right  of  speech 
and  of  the  press  and  every  right  of  personal 
liberty  whatever  was  annihilated  in  a time  of 
profound  peace  by  those  who  now  rage  at  the 
President  when,  in  time  of  rebellion  or  invasion, 
he  suspends  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus , in  order  that  the  Union,  and  under  it 
the  personal  liberty  of  every  citizen  in  it,  may 
be  as  secure  in  peace  as  it  is  in  war. 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  ENEMY. 

Why  is  it  that  the  rebel  papers  are  so  ready 
to  give  friendly  advice  to  what  they  call  the 
“ Democratic”  party  at  the  North  ? They  had 
no  counsel  to  offer  at  Baltimore — nothing  but 
sneers  and  defiance.  Yet  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention only  declared  for  the  unconditional  res- 
toration of  the  Union  and  submission  of  all  reb- 
els to  the  supreme  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
Was  it,  then,  because  they  believe  the  Chicago 
Convention  ready  to  demand  something  less 
than  this  that  the  rebels  were  so  forward  with 
friendly  advice?  And  if  so,  does  any  thought- 
ful Union  man  who  understands  the  question 
wish  to  support  that  policy  which  is  shaped  by 
rebel  counsel  and  enjoys  rebel  approval  ? 

The  Atlanta  Register  says:  “If  they  [the 
‘Democrats’]  will  use  the  ballot-box  against 
Mr.  Lincoln  while  we  use  the  cartridge-box, 
each  side  will  be  a helper  to  the  other.” 

The  Richmond  Examiner  said,  two  years  ago: 
“ It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a Democratic  victo- 
ry at  the  North  would  be  a subject  of  much  grat- 
ification. ” 

The  Richmond  W^fysays:  “If  Lincoln  be 
defeated  the  war  may  be  brought  to  a speedy, 

honorable,  and  satisfactory  close It  is  the 

sheerest  nonsense  for  Southern  people  to  affect 
indifference  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  North, 
or  as  to  whom  the  people  of  that  section  may 

have  for  President It  is  a matter  of  the 

first  importance  to  ns  that  that  functionary  be  a 
man  who  will  have  some  regard  for  onr  rights, 
our  interests,  and  our  honor.” 

The  point  of  the  last  article  from  which  we 
quote,  which  is  very  long  and  written  with  stud- 
ied, calimi'is  sl  waste -show  the  Chicago  Conven- 
firm 1 tffifit  -jfooiy-  woWd  defeat  Mr.  Lincoln. 

:ant  and 
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Sherman  in  the  field  and  Lincoln  at  the  polls 
is  the  aim  of  all  their  efforts.  Then  they  say 
that  the  way  is  clear  “to  commence  negotia- 
tions for  peace.”  Will  negotiations  for  which 
our  military  disasters  and  the  overthrow  of  an 
Administration  pledged  to  maintain  the  Gov- 
ernment pave  the  way  be  likely  to  end  in  an 
honorable  or  permanent  peace  ?” 

Granting  that  the  Chicago  Convention  was 
an ’assembly  of  the  purest  patriots — that  mere 
party  success  was  scouted  by  them — that  they 
were  inspired  by  the  most  holy  horror  of  cor- 
ruption in  every  shape,  from  swindling  your 
partner  in  business  up  to  stealing  Indian  funds 
in  the  War  Department — yet  considering  that 
the  rebels  show  so  morbid  an  anxiety  for  the 
success  of  the  Chicago  candidate,  may  not  ev- 
ery loyal-hearted  citizen  who  wishes  the  rebell- 
ion subdued  and  the  Union  unconditionally 
maintained,  properly  ask  whether  the  way  to 
secure  these  results  is  to  vote  the  ticket  which 
the  rebels  recommend  ? 


THE  CHICAGO  CONVENTION. 

Thh  Platform  of  the  Chicago  Convention  will 
satisfy  every  foreign  and  domestic  enemy  of 
American  Union  and  Liberty.  It  declares  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  guilty 
of  resisting  rebellion,  and  that  the  American 
people  can  not  maintain  the  authority  of  their 
laws.  It  has  no  word  of  righteous  wrath  against 
the  recreant  citizens  who  have  plunged  the  coun- 
try in  the  blood  of  civil  war,  but  lavishes  its  fury 
upon  the  constituted  authoriticswhich  have  stead- 
ily defended  the  Union.  It  has  no  censure  for 
any  act  of  rebellion,  but  the  war  measures  taken 
by  the  Administration,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Constitution,  are  branded  as  tyrannical  and  des- 
potic. There  is  not  a word  in  it  that  can  cheer 
any  soldier  or  sailor  fighting  for  his  country ; 
not  a syllable  that  stirs  the  blood  of  a patriot. 
It  is  craven,  abject,  humiliating.  It  confesses 
the  defeat  of  the  Union  cause,  and  covertly  im- 
plores the  mercy  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  j 
crew. 

And  this  at  a moment  when  stout  old  Far- 
bagot  is  thundering  at  Mobile;  when  the  inex- 
orable Grant  clutches  at  the  Weldon  Boad, 
which,  as  an  officer  in  his  army  writes,  is  “like 
touching  the  cubs  of  a tigress when  Early’s 
Shenandoah  invasion  is  too  late  for  success; 
when  Sherman  is  closing  around  Atlanta ; when 
State  after  State  is  supplying  its  quota  of  fresh 
soldiers ; when  gold  steadily  declines ; when  a 
nnivers al  public  confidence  is  awakening ; and 
when  the  rebels  are  plainly,  palpably  struggling 
to  hold  out  only  long  enough  to  see  if  the  elec- 
tion, by  the  elevation  of  the  Chicago  candidate, 
will  not  turn  to  their  advantage. 

Never  again  will  this  nation  have  a fairer 
chance  of  maintaining  its  constitutional  author- 
ity than  it  has  now.  For  three  years  it  has,  at 
every  disadvantage,  battled  against  this  formi- 
dable conspiracy,  and  never  was  the  conspiracy 
in  so  desperate  a strait.  The  country  has  it  by 
the  throat.  A little  more  force,  a closer  press-  : 
ure,  and  the  monster  falls  strangled,  dead  for-  1 
ever.  A little  less  force,  a relaxed  hold,  a wav- 
ering purpose,  and  the  scaly  folds  of  rebellion 
thrill  with  hope  to  the  extremity ; it  renews  its 
strength,  it  recruits  its  venom,  and  darts  a dead- 
lier blow  at  the  life  of  the  country. 

As  the  Chicago  Platform  declares  the  war 
hopeless,  its  friends  will  of  course  wish  to  see 
its  position  confirmed.  Eveiy  victory  of  Grant, 
of  Farragtjt,  and  of  Sherman  will  therefore 
be  unwelcome.  Every  brave  man  who  enlists 
will  be  grudged.  The  rise  of  prices  will  be 
hailed  with  delight ; while  universal  disaster  to 
our  armies  and  navies,  and  the  victories  of  the 
rebel  armies  will  be  hailed  with  exultation  as 
conclusive  proof  of  the  “ failure  to  restore  the 
Union  by  the  experiment  of  war."  There  is  not 
an  English  lord  or  European  aristocrat,  not  a 
sneerer  at  popular  government  and  friend  of  des- 
potism in  the  world,  who  will  not  applaud  the 
Chicago  Platform  and  hope  for  the  success  of  its 
candidate. 

The  political  campaign  is  opened.  It  will 
be  short,  sharp,  and  decisive,  and  the  most  mo- 
mentous the  country  has  ever  known.  If  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  re-elected  the  Union,  the  authority 
of  the  Government,  and  the  national  honor  will 
be  maintained  unconditionally;  the  rebellion, 
strained  and  baffled  on  every  side,  will  be  sup- 
pressed ; and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
country  be  permanently  re-established.  If  Gen- 
eral M‘Clellan  is  elected  there  will  be  an 
attempt  to  negotiate,  to  compromise,  to  bargain 
with  the  rebels.  In  the  effort  it  is  not  the  dis- 
puted point,  it  is  the  dignity  and  character  of 
the  Government  which  will  be  compromised. 
A treacherous  truce  will  be  patched  up  and  la- 
beled peace,  and  after  staggeriug  under  its  dis- 
honor and  disgrace  for  a miserable  while  the 
country  will  plunge  forward  again  ipto  the 
flaming  gulf  of  war. 

The  issue  is  simple  and  sublime.  It  is  the 
life  or  the  degradation  of  the  nation.  It  is  to 
show  that-  a Government  of  the  people  is  equal 
to  every  exigency — ready  for  taxation,  ready  for 
military  service,  ready  for  endurance,  ready  for 
forbearance — that  it  is  as  strong  as  any  Govern- 
ment in  the  world,  and  stronger — that  in  war 
it  is  as  powerful  and  resolute  and  orderly  as  in 
peace  it  is  industrious  aEfL  pit*stier©ufl.  I- There 
seems  to  us  but  one  way  lrr^wmcTi  tnis  can  he 


shown,  but  one  way  in  which  utter  national  hu-  F 
miliation  can  be  avoided1,  and  that  is  by  the 
steady  and  strong  hand  of  war  until  the  rebels 
confess  the  authority  of  the  Government.  That 
is  the  policy  which  is  personified  in  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Andrew  Johnson,  and  which  we 
shall  most  strenuously  support,  foi;  it  is  the 
cause  of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 


! GENERAL  SEYMOUR  UPON  THE 
WAS. 

We  hope  our  readers  have  not  failed  to  see  Gen- 
eral Seymour’s  letter  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Dodge,  Jun., 
and  printed  in  the  daily  papers.  It  is  full  of  mat- 
ter, and  inspires  the  most  loyal  confidence.  The 
General,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  captured  in  the 
Wilderness,  and  was  afterward  taken  to  Charles- 
tou,  and  could  not  be  suspected  of  any  peculiar 
prejudice  against  the  rebels,  for  he  bad  had  no  po- 
litical sympathies  against  them,  and  was — we  be- 
lieve unjustly — accused  of  injustice  to  colored  troops 
of  his  command. 

General  Seymour's  conviction  agrees  with  that 
of  every  judicious  observer — that  the  rebel  cause  is 
approaching  exhaustion.  This  is  apparent  from 
various  considerations,  but  from  none  more  strik- 
ingly than  the  universal  and  forcible  conscription 
ordered  by  Governor  Brown  in  Georgia.  A letter 
from  one  rebel  to  another,  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a fellow-prisoner  of  the  General’s,  confirms  this 
view  of  the  depletion  of  the  rebel  cause.  “Tho 
people  are  soul-sick  and  heartily  tired  of  this  hate- 
ful, hopeless  strife. . . .The  men  who,  to  aggrandize 
themselves,  or  to  gratify  their  own  political  ambi- 
tion, brought  this  cruel  war  upon  a peaceful  and 
prosperous  country,  will  have  to  render  a fearful  ac- 
count of  their  misdeeds  to  a wronged,  robbed,  and 
outraged  people.” 

To  release  this  people  of  the  South  who  have  been 
taught  by  false  leaders  that  the  people  of  the  North 
are  their  enemies,  the  solo  want  of  the  moment  is 
men.  Our  armies  are  large  and  brave,  and  skill- 
fully commanded.  They  fight  with  indomitable 
courage,  and  in  this  summer's  campaign  have  driven 
the  rebellion  to  bay.  But,  as  General  Seymour 
says,  we  ought  to  have  four  to  oue  in  the  field,  and 
an  armj'  of  reserve  now  would  confirm  the  hold  that 
the  terrible  Grant  has  upon  the  rebellion,  and  en- 
able him  to  shake  it  speedily  to  death.  The  one 
hope  of  the  rebels,  he  says,  “ is  the  result  of  our 
next  election  for  President.  If  a Democrat  suc- 
ceeds to  Mr.  Lincoln  they  profess  to  feel  sure  of 
negotiations,  and  sure  of  their  Confederacy'.  They 
believe  a Democrat  will  be  elected.  In  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's re-election  they  see  only  subjugation,  anni- 
hilation, for  the  war  must  then  continue,  and  con- 
tinuance is  their  failure  and  ruin.  In  military  af- 
fairs it  is  an  excellent  rule  never  to  do  what  the 
enemy  desires — is  it  not  equally  tme  in  politics  ? 
Certain  it  is  that  the  only  remaining  hope  of  the 
South  lies  in  Mr.  Lincoln’s  defeat.” 

The  whole  letter  is  a manly  rebuke  of  the  pusil- 
lanimity which  sighs  and  sobs  that  we  “ can  not 
conquer  the  South.”  Of  course  we  can’t  do  it  by 
whining  that  it  is  impossible.  But,  says  General 
Seymour,  “ behind  the  James  only  boys  and  old 
men  are  to  be  seen,  while  here  men  buy  and  sell  atf 
in  the  olden  days  of  quiet,  and  regiments  of  able- 
bodied  citizens  crowd  the  street.”  With  just  and 
patriotic  indignation  the  soldier  who  has  fought  and 
suffered  exclaims  in  conclusion — redeeming  the 
name  of  Seymour  in  this  war — “There  are  some 
who  speak  of  peace ! Of  all  Yankees  the  Southron 
most  scorns  those  who  do  not  fight,  but  are  glad 
enough  to  employ  them,  as  they  do  their  slaves,  to 
perform  their  dirty  work.  Peace  for  the  South  will 
be  sweet  indeed ; for  us,  except  through  Southern 
subjugation,  but  anarchy  and  war  forever.  The 
Pacific,  the  Western,  the  Eastern  States  would  at 
ouce  fall  asunder.  The  South  would  be  dominant, 
and  the  people  of  the  North  would  deserve  to  be 
driven  afield  under  negro  overseers,  to  hoe  corn  and 
cotton  for  Southern  masters.” 


DOCTORS  DISAGREE. 

The  Richmond  Examiner  of  August  22  say's: 

“.General  Grant's  army  may  now  be  considered  as  ut- 
terly and  signally  and  finally  defeated.  Whether  the  mo- 
ment is  come  when  the  repmant  of  it  is  to  bo  driven  to 
its  ships,  General  Lee  is  the  bert  and  sole  judge.  That 
measure,  however,  when  he  shall  decide  upon  it,  will  he 
a noble  movement  in  the  interest  of  peace." 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  of  August  23  says : 

“ Grant’s  plans  on  the  Danville  Road  are  now  revealed, 
and  all  the  energy  and  gallantry  of  the  army  under  Lee 
and  Beaubeqabd  will  not  be  too  much  to  heat  hack  this 
bold  movement  to  the  south  of  Petersburg." 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

THE  MILITARY  SITUATION. 

On  Wednesday,  August  24,  the  rebels  disappeared  from 
the  frout  of  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Corps ; and  it  was  in- 
ferred that  Lee  was  contracting  his  lines.  The  Second 
Corps  and  the  Tenth  had  recrossed  the  James  to  the  south 
side  on  Saturday  night,  the  20th ; and  the  former  was 
sent  to  the  support  of  the  Fifth  on  the  Weldon  Road.  On 
the  25th,  while  the  First  and  Second  Divisions  of  theSec- 
oud  Corps  were  engaged  in  tearing  up  the  road,  they  were 
attacked  by  a portion  of  Hill’s  and  Lougstreet’a  corps. 
The  battle  occurred  at  Kearns  Station,  the  Second  Divi- 
sion falling  back  to  that  point  in  order  to  connect  with  the 
left  of  the  First.  The  line  was  a crescent,  the  right  flauk 
being  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  railroad,  the  centre 
a little  beyond  and  nearly  parallel  with  it,  and  the  left 
recrossing  and  receding  from  it.*  It  appears  that  the  reb- 
els, disappearing  from  Warren's  front,  had  gone  around 
westwardly,  with  the  intention  of  flanking  the  Federal 
force  holding  the  road.  The  euerny  first  assaulted  in  front, 
and  then  made  two  charges  on  the  extreme  right,  HDd 
were  each  time  repulsed  witli  severe  loss.  Then  another 
charge  was  made  against  the  right;  two  regiments  st.v 
tioued  outside  of  our  works  wavered;  the  entire  rebel 
force  came  on  without  firing  until  they  reached  our 
works.  They  were  mown  down  by  our  musketry ; still  they 
pushed  on.  Some  new  recruits  on  the  right  centre  gave 
way,  and  the  enemy  gained  an  advantage,  compelling  the 
two  division?  to  withdraw  into  the  shelter  of  some  woods. 
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where  they  again  formed  hi  line  and  advanced  against 
the  rebels  in  their  works,  flaukiug  them,  and  compelling 
them  to  abandon  the  position.  Tlio  attack  had  been  made 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  night  now  put  an  end  to  the 
conflict  Thu  rebels,  tearing  that  we  would  be  so  strongly 
reinforced  that  they  could  not  expect  to  hold  their  ground, 
abandoned  the  field,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded. 
Our  loss  in  this  battle  is  stated  at  about  2000,  wliile  that 
of  the  rebels  is  estimated  at  5000.  The  length  of  Grant’s 
line  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  Reams  StatJou  is 
twenty  miles  to  the  left  of  Butler’s  head-quarters.  Our 
forces  still  hold  tlus  Weldon  Road,  and  a railroad  has  beeu 
projected  to  connect  City  Point  with  General  Warren's 
Corps. 

In  the  fight  on  Thursday  we  lost  nine  guns.  Captain 
Henry  Sleeper,  of  the  Tenth  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  was 
wounded.  The  Weldon  Road  had  beeu  destroyed  for  a 
distance  of  eleven  or  twelve  miles. 

From  Sherman  there  are  no  detailed  reports,  and  our 
only  information  is  Secretary  Stanton’s  dispatch  stating 
that  that  General's  movements  to  place  his  army  on  the 
communications  of  Hood’s  anuy  have  been  successful.  < )n 
the  21st  of  August  the  rebel  General  Forrest  made  a raid 
into  Memphis,  Tennessee,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing tho  persons  of  Generals  Washbume  and  llurlburt. 
The  particulars  are  given  on  page  588. 

Early,  it  seems,  has  disappeared  from  Sheridan's 
front;  hut  ns  the  reabsorption  of  his  force  into  Lee's  army 
would  leave  the  Lynchburg  Road  open  to  our  forces  in  the 
Valley,  it  is  probable  that  the  rebel  retreat  was  necessi- 
tated by  the  want  of  supplies.  A portion  of  this  force  will 
doubtless  join  Lee’s  army  to  assist  in  driving  our  forces 
off  from  the  Weldon  Road,  and  this  will  prepare  the  way 
for  Sheridan’s  advance  southward.  The  rebels  are  now 
it  every  point  driven  to  a purely  defensive  conduct  of  the 
rar,  This  lias  not  beeu  true  before  since  the  war  com- 
menced, and  is  a most  encouraging  sign  that  the  war  is 
speedily  drawing  to  a close. 

From  Mobile  we  have  the  simple  announcement  made 
In  rebel  journals  that  Fort  Morgan  la  now  in  our  posses- 

THE  CHICAGO  CONVENTION. 

Tiie  Chicago  Convention  met  August  29,  and  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Bigler  was  appointed  temporary  President.  A Com- 
mittee of  delegates  was  chosen  to  report  resolutions.  The 
next  day,  upon  the  assembling  of  the  < invention,  Governor 
Seymour  was  electeddts  President,  aud  the  following  Flat- 
form  was  adopted  with  but  four  dissentient  voices: 

Resolved , That  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  we  will 
adhere  with  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  Union  under  the 
Constitution  as  the  only  solid  foundation  of  ouY  strength, 
security,  and  happiness  as  a people,  and  as  a framcvworlc 
of  government  equally  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  pros, 
perity  of  all  the  Stales,  both  Northern  aud  Southern. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  does  explicitly  declare, 
is  the  sense  of  the  American  people,  that  after  four  years 
of  failure  to  restore  the  Union  by  the  experiment  of  war, 
during  which,  under  tho  pretense  of  a military  necessity, 
or  war  power  higher  than  the  Constitution,  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  has  been  disregarded  iu  every  part,  and  public 
liberty  and  private  right  alike  trodden  down,  and  the  ma- 
terial prosperity  of  the  country  essentially  impaired,  jus- 
tice, humanity,  liberty,  and  the  public  welfare  demand 
that  immediate  efforts  be  made  for  a cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, with  a view  to  an  ultimate  Convention  of  ajl  tho 
States,  or  other  peaceable  means,  to  the  end  that  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment  peace  may  he  restored  on  the 
basis  of  the  Federal  Union  of  the  States. 

Resolved , That  the  direct  interference  of  the  military 
authority  of  the  United  States  in  the  recent  elections  held 
in  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  and  Delaware,  was  a 
shameful  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  a repetition  of 
such  acts  in  the  approaching  election  will  be  held  as  revo- 
lutionary, and  resisted  with  all  the  means  and  power  tin- 
ier our  control. 

Resolved , That  the  aim  and  object  of  the  Democratic 
party  is  to  preserve  the  Federal  Union  and  the  rights  of 
the  States  unimpaired,  and  they  hereby  declare  that  they 
consider  the  Administrative  usurpation  of  extraordinary 
and  dangerous  powers  not  granted  by  the  Constitution, 
the  subversion  of  the  civil  by  military  law  in  States  Dot 
in  insurrection,  the  arbitrary  military  arrest,  imprison- 
ment, trial  and  sentence  of  American  citizens  in  States 
where  civil  law  exists  in  full  force,  the  suppression  of 
freedom  of  speech  aud  of  the  press,  the  denial  of  the  right 
of  asylum,  the  open  and  avowed  disregard  of  State  rights, 
the  employment  of  unusual  test  oaths,  and  the  interfer- 
ence with  and  denial  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  bear 
arms,  as  calculated  to  prevent  a restoration  of  the  Union 
and  the  perpetuation  of  a Government  deriving  its  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Resolved,  That  the  shameful  disregard  of  the  Adminis- 
tration to  its  dutjiin  respect  to  our  fellow-citizens,  who 
now  and  long  have  been  prisoners  of  war  in  a suffering 
condition,  deserves  the  severest  reprobation  on  the  score 
alike  of  public,  and  common  humanity. 

Resolved , That,  the  sympathy  of  the  Democratic  party 
is  heartily  and  earnestly  extended  to  the  soldiery  of  our 
army  who  are  and  have  been  in  the  field  under  the  flag 
of  our  country,  and  in  the  event  of  our  attaining  power 
they  will  receive  all  the  care,  protection,  regard,  and  kind- 
ness that  the  brave  soldiers  of  the  republic  have  so  nobly 
earned. 

On  Wednesday  General  George  B.  M’Clet.lan  was 
elected  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  President,  receiv- 
ing 162  votes. 


INTERESTING  ITEMS. 

Me.  Charles  Babbage,  in  “ Passages  from  the  Life  of 
a Philosopher,"  tells  tho  following  anecdote : Once,  at  a 
large  dinner-party,  Mr.  Rogers  was  speaking  of  an  incon- 
venience arising  from  the  custom,  then  commencing,  of 
having  windows  formed  of  one  large  sheet  of  plate-glass. 
He  said  that  a short  time  ago  he  sat  at  dinner  with  his 
back  to  one  of  these  single  panes  cf  plate-glass:  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  window  was  wide  open,  aud  such 
was  the  force  of  imagination,  that  he  actually  caught  cold. 
It  so  happened  that  i was  sitting  just  opposite  to  the  poet. 
Hearing  this  remark,  I immediately  said, 41  Dear  me,  how 
odd  it  is,  Mr.  Rogers,  that  you  and  I should  make  such  a 
very  different  use  of  tli«  faculty  of  imagination.  When  I 
go  to  the  house  of  a friend  in  the  country,  and  unexpected- 
ly remain  lor  the  night,  having  no  night-cap,  I should 
naturally  catch  cold.  But  by  tying  a bit  df  pack-thread 
tightly  round  my  head,  Igoto  sleep  iiuaginiug  that  I have 
a night-cap  on;  consequently  I catcli  no  cold  at  all."  This 
sally  produced  much  amusement  in  all  around,  who  sup- 
posed I had  improvised  it;  but  odd  as  it  may  appear,  it  is 
a practice  I have  often  resorted  to.  Mr.  Rogers,  who  knew 
full  well  the  respect  aud  regard  I had  for  him,  saw  at  once 
that  I was  relating  a simple  fact,  and  joined  cordially  in 
the  merriment  it  excited. 

About  ten  months  ago  two  gentlemen  of  San  Francisco 
laid  a wager,  by  which  one  of  the  parties  was  hound  to  the 
following  condition : If  the  Federal  forces  did  not  capture 
Richmond  within  three  days  from  that  date,  he  was  to  give 
his  opponent  a single,  souud,  eatable  apple;  if  Richmond 
held  out  sixty  days  he  was  to  give  him  two  apples,  and  so 
on,  doubling  the  number  for  each  month  until  Richmond 
was  taken — to  the  end  of  time,  if  that  event  did  not  occur 
before.  Nine  months  have  passed  since  the  first  apple  was 
handed  over,  and  the  list  of  apples  delivered  at  the  end  of 
tiie  successive  months  is  as  follows:  1, 2, 4,  8, 16, 82,  64, 
12S,  250 — total  511.  Apples  are  4 cents.  If  Richmond  be 
taken  within  the  present  month  he  will  get  back  all  the 
apples  he  has  lost,  and  one  more,  which  would  make  him 
more  than  even;  hut  should  it  hold  out  a year  longer  and 
he  continues  to  pay  his  losses,  his  last  payment  would  cost 
him  40,960  dollars,  and  lie  would  he  81,000  dollars  out;  in 
three  months  more  he  would  be  out  686,840  dollars. 

Torture  applied  to  extort  confession  was  discontinued, 
it  is  said,  in  the  public  courts  of  Portugal,  in  consequence 
of  the  following  circumstances:  A conscientious  judge, 
having  observed  the  effects  of  the  rack  upon  supposed 
criminals,  in  making  them  confess  any  thing,  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  their  lives,  to  get  released  from  the  torture,  determ- 
ined to  try  an  experiment.  It  is  a capital  crime  in  that 
country  to  kill  a horse  or  mule;  aud  he  had  one  of  the 
former  which  he  much  valued.  Ho  took  care  one  night 
to  have  a'.l  his  servants  employed,  so  that  no  one  hut  the 

rom  could  go  into  the  stable.  When  all  were  fast  asleep 
their  beds,  he  stole  thither  himself,  and  cut  the  horse 


so  tjjat  lie.  bled  to  death.  The  groom  wa  apprehended 
and  committed  to  prison.  He  plead  not  guilty;  but  the 
presumption  being  strong  against  him,  he  was  ordered  to 
the  rack,  where  the  extremity  of  the  torture  soon  wrong 
from  him  a confession  of  the  crime.  Upon  this  confession: 
he  had  sentence  of  hanging  passed  on  him,  when  his  mas- 
ter went  to  the  tribunals,  and  there  exposed  the  fallibility 
ot  confessions  obtained  by  such  means,  by  owning  the  fact 
himself,  and  disclosing  the  motives  which  had  influenced 
him  in  making  the  experiment. 

•4I  RKMRMUER,"  say.  Dr.  Lelchfield,  in  his  Autoblogre- 
P]1?’  being  particularly  struck  with  the  personal  neatness 
of  John  Wesley  as  he  came  out  of  his  carriage.  His  eoacli* 
nmu  also  attracted  my  notice ; for  he  seemed  to  be  his 
master’s  valet  dc  ehambrt,  his  clerk  when  necessary,  and 
his  deputy,  to  converse  and  even  argue  wi.a  people  I 
heaid  that  on  one  occasion  an  individual,  who  was  one  of 
the  class  of  captious  questioners,  addressed  himself  to  Mr. 
Wesley  with  an  air  of  impertinenfccnriosity.  The  preacher 
had  no  time  to  spare,  and,  furthermore,  felt  it  necessary 
to  check  annoyances  of  this  kind  for  the  future.  He  there- 
fore gravely  asked  liis  questioner,  ‘Can  you  read  Greek f* 
‘No,  Sir,  I can  not,’  was  the  reply.  *Oh,  then,’  rejoined 
Mr.  Wesley,  ‘ my  coachman  will  be  able  to  satisfy  yon.’  ’* 

Whenever  you  find  a man  whom  you  know  little  about 
oddly  dressed,  or  talking  ridiculously,  or  exhibiting  any 
eccentricity  of  manner,  you  may  be  sure  that  lie  is  not  a 
married  man ; for  the  little  corners  are  rounded  off,  the 
little  shoots  are  pruned  away,  in  married  men.  Wives 
generally  havo  much  more  sense  than  their  husbands,  es- 
pecially when  tiie  husbands  are  clever  men.  The  wife’s 
advices  are  like  the  ballast  that  keeps  the  s lip  steady. 
They  are  like  the  wholesome  though  painful  s dears  snip- 
ping off  little  growths  of  self-conceit  and  folly. 

I n the  burial-register  of  Lymington,  Hauts,  i here  is  the 
following  entry : “ 12th  August,  1722.  This  forenoon  the 
body  of  Samuel  Baldwin,  late  inhabitant  of  this  parish, 
was  conveyed  in  a vessel  off  to  sea,  and  was  committed  to 
tiie  deep  off  the  Needle  locks,  near  the  Isle  of  Wight." 
“Tills  appears  to  have  been  done,”  says  a Hampshire  pa- 
per, “in  accordance  witli  the  wish  of  the  deceased,  to  pre- 
vent his  wife  from  dancing  over  his  grave,  which  she 
threatened  to  do." 

Furious  anecdotes  are  related  of  the  effect  of  music  upon 
animals.  Marville  has  given  the  following  amusing  ac- 
count of  his  experiments  : “ While  a man  was  playing  on 
a trump-marine  I made  my  observations  on  a cat,  a dog, 
a horse,  an  ass,  a hind,  some  cows,  small  birds,  and  a cock 
aud  hens,  who  were  in  a yard  under  the  window.  The 
cat  was  not  the  least  affected;  the  horse  stopped  short 
from  time  to  time,  raising  his  liead  up  now  aud  ttien  as 
lie  was  feeding  on  tiie  grass ; the  dog  continued  for  above 
an  hour  seated  on  his  hind-legs,  looking  stead  fur  jy  at  the 
player;  the  ass  did  not  discover  the  least  indication  of  his 
being  touched,  euting  hla  thistles  peaceably;  the  hind  lift- 
ed up  her  large  wide  ears,  and  seemed  very  attentive; 
the  cows  elept  a little,  and  after  gazing  at  us,  went  for- 
ward ; some  little  birds  that  were  iu  an  aviary,  and  others 
on  trees  and  bushes,  almost  tore  their  little  throats  with 
singing ; but  the  cock,  who  minded  only  his  hens,  and  the 
liens,  who  were  solely  employed  in  scraping  a neighboring 
dung-hill,  did  not  show  in  any  manner  that  tiie  trump- 
marine  afforded  them  pleasure.’’  That  dogs  have  an  ear 
for  music  can  not  he  doubted.  Stcibelt  had  one  which  ev- 
idently knew  one  piece  of  music  fi  im  the  other;  and  a 
modem  composer  had  a pug-dog  that  frisked  merrily  about 
the  room  when  a lively  piece  was  played,  but.  when  a slow 
melody  was  performed  he  would  sent  himself  down  by  the 
piano,  and  prick  up  his  ears  with  iuteuse  attention  until 
the  player  came  to  tiie  forty-eighth  bar:  as  the  discord 
was  struck  he  would  yell  most  piteously,  and,  with  droop- 
ing tail,  seek  refuge  from  the  unpleasant  sound  under  the 
chairs  or  tables. 

Eastcofc  relates  that  a hare  left  her  retreat  to  listen  to 
some  choristers  who  were  singing  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mersey,  retiring  whenever  they  ceased  singing,  and  reap- 
pearing aa  they  recommenced  their  strains.  Bosau  t as* 
sorts  that  an  officer  confined  In  the  Bastlle  drew  forth  mice 
and  spiders,  to  beguile  his  solitude,  with  his  flute;  i ud  a 
mountebank  in  Paris  had  taught  rats  to  dance  on  the  rone 
in  perfect  time.  Chateaubriand  states  as  a perfect  fact 
that  ho  has  seen  the  ratt  lesnakea  in  Upper  Canada  ap- 
peased by  a musician.  And  the  concert  given  in  Paris  to 
two  elephants  in  tiie  Jardin  dec  Plantes  leaves  no  doubt 
in  regard  to  the  effect  of  harmony  on  the  brute  creation. 
Every  instrument  seemed  to  operate  distinctly  as  the  sev- 
eral modes  of  the  pieces  were  slow  or  lively,  until  the  ex- 
citement of  these  intelligent  creatures  had  been  carried 
to  such  an  extent  that  further  experiments  were  deemed 
dangerous. 

Sir  William  Napier  was  one  day  taking  r long  coun- 
try walk  near  Fresbford,  when  he  met  a little  girl  about 
five  years  old  sobbing  over  a broken  howl ; she  had  dropped 
and  broken  it  in  bringing  it  back  from  tiie  field  u>  which 
she  had  taken  her  father’s  dinner  in  it,  and  she  said  she 
would  be  beaten  on  her  return  home  for  having  broken  it; 
then,  with  a sudden  gleam  of  hope,  she  innocently  looked 
up  into  his  face,  and  said,  “ But  yee  can  mend  it,  can’t 
ee?”  Sir  William  explained  that  h% could  not  mend  the 
bowl,  but  the  trouble  he  could,  by  the  gift  of  a sixpence  to 
buy  another.  However,  on  opening  his  purse  it  was 
empty  of  silver,  and  he  had  to  make  amends  by  promising 
to  meet  his  little  friend  in  the  same  spot  at  tho  same  hour 
next  day,  and  to  bring  the  sixpence  with  him,  bidding 
her,  meanwhile,  toll  her  mother  she  had  seen  a gentleman 
who  would  bring  her  the  money  for  the  howl  next  day. 
Tho  child,  entirely  trusting  him,  went  on  her  way  com- 
forted. Ou  his  return  home  he  found  an  invitation  await- 
ing him  to  dine  in  Bath  the  following  evening,  to  meet 
some  one  whom  he  specially  wished  to  see.  He  hesitated 
for  some  little,  time,  trying  to  calculate  the  possibility  of 
giving  the  meeting  to  his  little  friend  of  the  broken  bowl 
and  of  still  being  iu  time  for  the  dinner-party  in  Bath; 
but  finding  this  could  not  be,  he  wrote  to  decline  accepting 
the  invitation  on  the  plea  of  a ■‘pre-engagement,’’  saying 
to  one  of  his  family  us  he  did  so,  “I  can  not  disappoint 
her,  she  trusted  me  so  implicitly." 

The  number  of  looms  employed  in  making  Cashmere 
shawls  does  not,  exceed  five  hundred.  Of  the  finest  shawls 
not  more  than  half  an  inch  is  completed  in  a day,  although 
three  workmen  are  employed  ou  each  pin*,  the  shawl  be- 
iug  composed  of  a number  of  separate  pieces,  which,  as 
they  rarely  correspond  in  size,  will  account  for  that  pecu- 
liar defectiveness  which  is  often  to  be  observed  in  the  real 
“ Cashmere."  A long,  narrow,  but  heavy  shuttle  is  used  ; 
those  of  which  the  pattern  is  variegated  are  worked  with 
wooden  needles,  there  being  a separate  needle  for  the 
thread  of  each  color.  Tiie  people  at  the  loom  are  superin- 
tended by  a foreman,  who  is  a skillful  artist,  with  a fine 
eye  for  color  and  ornamental  design.  He  explains  to  them, 
iu  a peculiar  chanting  tone,  tiie  figures,  colors,  and  thread* 
they  are  to  use.  During  the  whole  operation  the  rough 
side  of  the  shawl  is  uppermost  on  the  frame,  notwithstand- 
ing which  tiie  fbreiuau  never  mistakes  the  most  intricate 
designs.  Tiie  shawl  is  not  complete  until  all  the  separate, 
ly- woven  pieces  of  which  it  is  composed  are  taken  to  the 
men  who  are  employed  in  sewing  all  these  portions  to- 
gether, so  as  to  form  a harmonious  whole.  At  this  tedious, 
and,  as  it  would  seem,  puzzling  work,  they  earn  about  a 
penny  a day;  and  tiie  experienced  superintendent  who 
overlooks  their  operation#  U very  little  better  off  thau 
themselves. 

We  could  give  scores  of  Instances  of  bad  taste  shown  in 
the  choice  of  patterns  ou  our  walls.  The  difficulty  would 
he  to  find  many  which  are  not.  In  the  choice  of  pajwr 
for  the  walls  of  rooms.  It  ought  to  be  home  In  mind  that 
in  most  instances  the  covering  of  walla  is  only  a back- 
ground for  prints,  water-color  drawings,  or  paint  in;  s . 
moms  may  bo  seen  hung  with  valuable  drawings,  papered 
with  the  gayest  colored  .flowers.  The  force  and  beaut  y id 
works  of  art  are  completely  destroyed  by  such  a mounting. 
Tn  addition  to  the  bad  choice  of  the  paper,  much  damage 
is  often  done  to  priuts  and  pictures,  which  now  supply  the 
place  of  the  ancient  tapestry,  by  the  style  of  the  frames. 

There  are  above  a quarter  of  a million  of  person;  in 
England  and  Wales  bearing  the  cosmopolitan  surname  • i 
Smith,  aud  above  45,000  persons  in  Scotland.  If  von 
meet  73  person.’  in  England,  »r  even  6S  in  Scotland,  you 
mav  expect  to  find  a Smith  among  them.  Next  to  Smith 
there  comes  in  each  country  a purely  local  name— Jones  iu 
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WATER-SPOUT  IN 
ALBEMARLE  SOUND. 

We  illustrate  on  this 
page  an  incident  which 
recently  occurred  in  Al- 
bemarle Sound,  North 
Carolina,  near  a portion 
of  the  Federal  fleet. 

On  tho  afternoon  of 
August  3 a heavy  wa- 
ter-spout was  observed 
form  ng  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  fleet.  The  weath- 
er being  stormy,  and  sev- 
eral others  having  been 
seen  during  the  day,  no 
immediate  concern  was 
manifested  regarding  it; 
but  as  it  soon  attained 
such  gigantic  proportions 
as  to  exceed  any  thing 
ever  before  witnessed,  se- 
rious fears  were  enter- 
tained for  the  safety  of 
the  tugs  and  other  small 
craft  of  the  fleet.  After 
taking  a circuitous  route 
among  the  vessels,  for- 
tunately without  encoun- 
tering any,  it  struck  out 
for  the  land,  tho  water 
boiling  and  foaming  be- 
neath it,  and  being  ap- 
parently lifted  to  a great 
height.  On  reaching  the 
shore  it  immediately 
burst,  discharging  what 
appeared  like  a solid 
body  of  water  of  immense 
volume.  The  accompa- 
nying sketch  was  made 
by  an  officer  of  the  Sham- 
rock immediately  after 
the  occurrence.  During 
the  performance  of  this 
irregular  drama  by  old 
Neptune  the  Shamrock , 

Otsego,  and  Tacany  were  near  at  hand,  while  the  Union  sailors 
were  silent  but  by  no  means  uninterested  spectators. 


FARRAGUT’S  VICTORY. 

We  give  on  this  page,  and  on  pages  584  and  585,  illustrations 
of  Farragut’s  recent  victory  in  Mobile  Bay.  The  sketch  ac- 
companying this  description  represents  the  shot  and  shell  which 
were  extracted  from  the  sides  of  the  Brooklyn  after  her  engage- 
ment with  Fort  Morgan  and  the  ram  Tennessee,  August  5,  1864. 
The  cut  at  the  foot  of  this  page  gives  a view  of  the  sinking  Mon- 
itor Teumseh.  While  Farkagct  was  making  his  entrance  into 
Mobile  Bay  past  Fort  Morgan,  the  Tecumseh,  proceeding  on  the 
left  of  the  fleet,  struck  upon  a torpedo  and  went  down.  The  in- 
fernal machine  exploded  almost  directly  under  the  Monitor, 
whose  side  Avas  lifted  six  feet  above  the  water,  when  she  settled 
so  rapidly  that  only  five  of  her  crew,  who  tumbled  out  through 
her  port-holes,  escaped.  The  Monitors,  in  a casualty  of  this  na- 
ture, appear  to  be  perfect  traps,  out  of  which  there  are  no  loop- 
holes of  escape  except  the  port-holes.  The  Tecumseh  sank  at 
the  beginning  of  the  action. 

The  conflict  with  the  rebel  ram  Tennessee,  illustrated  on  page 


585,  was  the  most  spirit- 
ed naval  engagement  of 
the  war;  it  is  only  rival- 
ed in  interest  by  the  fight 
fietween  the  Monitor  and 
the  Merrimac,  early  in 
1862.  After  the  roliel 
gun-boat  Selma  bad  sur- 
rendered, and  the  Mar- 
yan and  Gaines  been 
driven  under  the  guns 
of  Fort  Morgan,  Farra- 
gut  ordered  the  whole 
Federal  fleet  to  engage 
the  Tennessee,  and  to 
close  upon  her  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible.  The  or- 
der was  none  too  qnickly 
given,  as  the  ram  was 
uninjured  by  our  fire, 
and  in  the  rear  of  our 
fleet,  threatening  seri- 
ously to  interrupt  our 
progress. 

At  the  time  of  the 
engagement  Farkagct 
was  passing  the  water 
batteries  under  t ort  M or- 
gan. The  fire  of  all  the 
vessels  seemed  to  have 
| no  effect  on  the  ram. 

...  When  the  order  was  giv- 
, en  to  run  her  down,  the 
Monongahda,  Lackawan- 
no,  and  Brooklyn  all  but- 
ted against  her,  “and 
they  might  as  well,”  says 
our  correspondent,  “have 
butted  against  the  Crow's 
Nest  on  the  Hudson!’* 
The  Monitors  appear  to 
have  forced  the  ram  to 
surrender ; they  made 

. - - . . the  splinters  fly  inside 

GRAND  WATER-SPOUT  IN  ALBEMARLE  SOUND,  August  3,  1864.  woi ’‘Sor’™  “tte 

Tennessee.  The  Man- 
hattan sent  a solid  15-incli 
shell  through  her  side  at  a distance  ;of  twenty-five  yards.  The 
Chickasaw,  also,  did  splendidly  with  her  11-inch  guns.  The 
Winnebago  was  less  rapid  in  her  movements.  Probably  the  chief 
causes  of  the  surrender  of  the  ram  were  the  wounding  of  Admi- 
ral Buchanan  and  the  injury  done  to  her  rudder  chains.  The 
- , - - * length  of  the  vessel  was  200  feet,  her  breadth  18.  ller  draught 

Ull  The  following  description  of  the  ram  is  given  by  a correspond- 

. :!  "In  form  'In-  v ,nr«  ft  .in  ili..  oM  .V.  rr  . vel,  mlv  a modi- 

ffl  . • V,  | fic«tl"U  of  tlmt  unfortunate  and  short-lived  cmft. 

Jp§[_  5 *•  Her  armor  roauiAt--  of  two  nml  a luil1  i:.<  Ii  iron.  In  harii  ciplit  tiifhea 

ftM  ' lviilf.  rroA.in-  nr.,  oilier,  noil  In  4 «•.!  .loo  n w one  : ml  tin . • -.,11  ter 

IfflflnPjr  \ in.  n lx.lt-,  in  iliino  live  i-ii-l ( --lil  ii.  n.  T .-  .hiii  . I no.,  i v 

••  . I ..  " l.-e-  f -.'li.l  o.,k  *li  ontrlioT  t emir  ■ i • ••  io.fr  «t  i.*.  v.  Lie 

-AillliiOily  1 1 <• I- 111  Ite-  forward,  i rill. lint  Let-  ini.  t.I.e.  .-..1  it I : .It 

mj  Y^rrLJmmgr/  \ nivm  her.  to.kn-:-  -i\  lie.  ■ 4 .i.n.oK- 

^ llirec  (lie 

“Her  gun-room,  if  that  is  the  proper  term  to  use,  .couples  about  two- 
r / ’ 7 ■ I I ; thirds  of  tier  length,  and  is  constructed  with  a flat  top,  composed  of  two 

■ V / / / / / | and  a half  by  eight-inch  iron  bars,  crossed  and  bolted  together,  forming 

y ' ' / ' a close  lattice-work  above  her  gunners,  and  affording  ventilation  while 

SHOT  AND  SHELL  EXTRACTED  FROM  THE  “ BROOKLYN  ••  August  0,  1864.  ln ,action/  . Bidefl  are  in.cli”ed  likf  ll‘ose  °/,the  o1',1  ^rimac,  and,  as 

* before  stated,  are  composed  of  five  inches  of  Iron  plating,  backed  with 

[Sketched  by  Sigsby.]  two  feet  of  solid  oak  backing,  through  which,  in  the  fight  with  our  fleet. 


flU, 

r V_ 
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ther  ride,  and  onn  fore  and  aft,  are  closed  by  means  of 
iron  shatters,  which  revolve  upon  a pivot  in  the  centre 
„{  one  side,  and  are  worked  by  means  of  a cog-wheel  on 
the  inside  in  a very  simple  and  expeditious  manner. 
They  are  liable,  however,  to  derangement,  and  in  the  en- 
gagement with  onr  fleet  two  were  actually  so  deranged  as 
to  prevent  their  being  opened,  while  a third,  the  after  cue, 
was  shot  away  entirely,  the  pivot  on  which  it  revolved  be- 
ing broken  off,  and  it  was  through  this  that  the*  fragment 
of  shell  entered  which  wounded  the  rebel  Admiral,  as  lie 
was  standing  near  directing  a gunner  to  clear  away  some 
splinters  with  which  it  had  become  tilled.” 

The  two  sketches  given  on  page  584  illustrate  in 
detail  the  conflict  between  Farragiit’s  fleet  and 
the  rebel  gnn-hoats.  One  of  these  gives  tlie  por- 
tion of  the  conflict  with  the  ram,  in  which  the 
Richmond  was  prominently  engaged.  The  other 
illustrates  the  fight  between  the  Metacomet  and 
the  Selma,  resulting  in  the  surrender  of  the  latter 
with  93  men,  18  of  whom  had  been  killed,  and  22 
wounded. 


entirely  original  remark,  that  there  was  a river 
in  Macedon  and  a river  in  Monmouth.  How 
many  Ptolemys  were  there  ? There  may  have 
been  Ranelffghs  and  Kanelaghs.  All  were  not 
necessarily  patronized  by  Horace  Walpole  and 
the  Misses  Gunning.  Is  there  not  a London  in 
Middlesex,  and  a London  in  Canada  ? A Bou- 
logne in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  and  a Bou- 
logne in  the  department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais? 
An  Aix  in  Savoy,  an  Aix  in  Provence,  and  an 
Aix  in  Rhenish  Prussia?  An  Alexandria  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  an  Alexandria  in  the 
State  of  Virginia  ? 

At  all  events,  all  the  Ranelaghs  are  gone  by 
this  time — your  Ranelagh  and  my  Ranelagh. 
Yes  ; the  pleasant  place  is  departed.  The  fifty 
thousand  additional  lamps  are  fled,  and  the  gar- 
lands of  flowers,  real  and  artificial,  are  dead. 
The  plaster  statues  have  reverted  to  dust  and 
their  primitive  gypsum ; the  trees  have  been  cut 
down  ; tlieir  very  roots  grubbed  up.  Bricks  aud 
mortar  invade  the  once  verdant  expanse  of  the 
Ramilies  ground.  No  more  balloons  ascend 
from  that  Campus  Martins.  There  are  wine- 
cellars  where  once  the  lake  was;  pantries  and 
sculleries  where  once  the  panorama  of  Moscow- 
raised  its  cupolas  of  painted  canvas,  profusely 
festooned  with  squibs  and  crackers,  to  the  star- 
lit sky.  Palled  down,  laid  waste,  and  laid  out 
again : such  has  been  the  fate  of  Ranelagh.  Its 
present  desolation  of  hods,  scaffold-poles,  and 
places  where  rubbish  may  be  shot,  seems  even 
more  dreadful  than  would  be  utter  solitude  and 
silence.  Somebody  Else — that  ruthless  and  im- 
movable Somebody  Else — has  got  hold  of  Rane- 
lagh, and  .turned  it  to  other  uses.  May  it,  un- 
der its  new  aspect,  be  profitable  to  Somebody ! 
It  is  certain  that  Ranelagh,  as  Ranelagh,  never 
did  pay  Anybody. 

Is  it  necessary  to  shed  a few  sympathetic  tears 
over  the  parterres,  the  fountains,  the  umbra- 
geous alleys,  the  labyrinths  and  grottoes,  the  sup- 
per-arbors, the  long  ball-room — over  the  orches- 
tra with  its  shell-shaped  sounding-board,  and 
the  little  hutch  beneath,  where  you  purchased 
the  creaming  stout  in  brown  jugs  which  might 
once  have  been  Toby  Philpots,  and  have  lived 
in  the  vales?  I should  like  so  to  weep  a little  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  time  to  weep. 
The  Pilgrims  and  Madame  Ernestine,  professor 
of  the  high  school  of  horsemanship,  are  wait- 
ing. Let  others  mourn  the  fiddlers  who  were 
wont  to  wear  the  cocked-hat’s ; the  tipsy,  fraud- 
ulent waiters,  alternately  cringing  and  abusive  ; 
the  masters  of  the  ceremonies,  humble  disciples 
of  the  school  of  the  immortal  S ; the  mon- 

ey-takers ; the  gipsy  fortune-teller  and  the  pro- 
phetic hermit.  They  were  all  worthy  folk,  no 
doubt,  but  have  disappeared.  So  have  the  pet- 
rified fowls  at  five  shillings  each,  the  ham  cut 
so  thin  that  it  resembled  the  leaves  of  some 
fatty  sensitive  plant,  and  curled  into  shrinking 
convolutions  when  you  touched  it;  the  rack 
punch,  so  called  from  its  fumes  inflicting  on  you 
next  morning  the  worst  tortures  of  the  Tower 
of  London  and  the  Spanish  Inquisition ; and 
that  remarkable  rose -pink  Champagne  which 
never  went  round  more  than  once,  and  never 
cost  less  than  half  a guinea  a bottle. 

It  was  M‘ Variety,  who,  as  Tom  Tuttleshell 
correctly  observed,  had  hit  upon  the  notable 
device  of  opening  Ranelagh  in  the  winter,  and 
at  a shilling  a head.  The  experiment  was  dis- 
astrous— every  experiment  ended,  in  the  long- 
run,  at  Ranelagh  in  catastrophe — but  its  com- 
mencement was  not  destitute  of  a certain  brill- 
iance. Thomas  Tuttleshell  had  done  M‘Variety 
much  good  since  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
season.  He  had  made  up  many  parties,  and 
brought  many  lords  there.  He  had  interested 
himself  with  editors,  and  affably  presided  at  a 
supper  of  t he  elite  of  jptellect  held  to  inaugurate 
the  artificial  skating  pond.  In  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  the  capitalist  in  the  wine  trade, 
who  was  losing  his  weekly  hundreds  in  backing 
the  manager  of  Ranelagh,  Thomas  Tuttleshell 
was  M ‘Variety’s  dearest  friend. 

The  manager  was  standing  at  the  water- 
wicket,  keeping,  as  was  his  custom,  a very  sharp 
look-out  both  on  the  pay-place  and  the  free-list 
box,  as  the  party  from  the  Pilgrims’  Club  alight- 
ed from  their  cab.  It  may  be  imagined  how 
many  cordial  pressures  of  the  hand  he  bestowed 
on  Tom,  and  how  many  sweeping  bows  he  fa- 
vored his  illustrious  visitors  with.  M ‘Variety 
was  a man  in  a chronic  state  of  bankruptcy,  but 
who  constantly  arose,  smiling  and  cheerful,  as 
though  refreshed  by  ruin.  There  never  was, 
perhaps,  a debtor  who  was  so  much  beloved  by 
his  creditors.  Those  to  whom  he  owed  most 
were  generally  the  first  to  help  him  to  start 
afresh.  It  was  the  opiuion  of  the  capitalist  in 
the  wine  trade — an  opinion  frequently  expressed 
as  he  signed  the  weekly  checks — that  it  was  no 
good  crying  after  spilt  milk ; that,  a man  could 
not  cat  his  cake  and  have  it;  that  you  could 
not  always  be  turning  over  your  money  ten 
times  a year;  and  that  there  was  a deal  of  meat 
on  M ‘Variety  yet.  “ Sir,”  the  enthusiastic  cap- 
italist would  exclaim,  “ if  Ranelagh  was  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  next  Saturday 
night,  Mac  would  have  the  neatest  bill  about 
the  ruins  (as  patronized  by  royalty)  to  be  seen  at 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  nine  o’clock 
at  night,  out  in  Sunday’s  paper,  that  ever  you 
saw.  He  is  a man  of  spirit,  Sir,  is  Mac.”  So 
the  capitalist  went  on  signing  checks  and  send- 
ing in  cases  upon  cases  of  the  rose-pink  Cham- 
pagne. 

M ‘Variety  always  looked  after  his  small  lia- 
bilities, and  let  the  large  ones  take  care  of  them- 
selves. He  who  would  owe  much,  aud  yet  live 
undisturbed,  should  always  pay  his  washer-wo- 
man. It  is  astonishing  when  you  owe  a man 
thirty-seven  thousand  pounds  to  find  how  eager 
he  is  to  ask  you  to  dinner,  and  to  lend  you  an- 
other three  thousand  pounds  to  make  up  the 
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THE  LOVE-KNOT. 

Tying  her  bonnet  under  her  chin, 

She  hid  her  raven  ringlets  in; 

But  not  alone  in  the  silken  snare 
Did  she  catch  her  lovely  floating  hair ; 

For  tying  her  bonnet  under  her  chin, 

She  tied  a young  man’s  heart  within. 

They  were  strolling  together  up  the  hill, 

Where  the  wind  comes  blowing  merry  and  chill ; 
And  it  blew  the  curls  a frolicsome  race 
All  over  the  happy,  p ach-coloretl  face, 

Till,  scolding  and  lauj.  hing,  she  tied  them  in 
Under  her  beautiful,  dimpled  chin. 

And  it  blew  a color  bright  as  the  bloom 
Of  the  pinkest  fuschia’s  tossing  plume 
All  over  the  cheeks  of  the  prettiest  girl 
That  over  imprisoned  a romping  curl, 

Or,  in  tying  her  Iwnnet  under  her  chin. 

Tied  a yonng  man’s  heart  within. 

1 Steeper  and  steeper  grew  the  hill ; 
gladder,  merrier,  chillier  still 
The  western  wind  blew  down,  and  played 
The  wildest  tricks  with  the  little  maid, 

As  tying  her  bonnet  under  her  chin, 

She  tied  a young  man’s  heart  within. 

O Western  Wind!  do  you  think  it  was  fair 

To  play  such  tricks  with  her  floating  hair? — . 

To  gladly,  gleefully  do  your  best 

To  blow  her  against  the  yonng  man’s  breast? 

When  he  as  gladly  folded  her  in 

And  kissed  her  mouth  and  dimpled  chin. 

O Ellery  Vane!  you  little  thought 
An  hour  ago,  when  you  besought 
This  country  lass  to  walk  with  you 
After  the  snn  had  dried  the  dew. 

What  perilous  danger  you’d  be  in, 

As  sho  tied  her  bonnet  under  her  chin. 


QUITE  ALONE. 

By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OK  HORSEMANSHIP. 

Ranelagh  ! Ranelagh ! Arc  you  quite  sure ! 
Ranelagh  ? Is  the  word  no  misprint,  no  clerical 
error  ? I think  I hear  the  judicious  critic  ask 
this  question  as  he  reads  the  last  chapter  of  this 
story,  scratching  his  ear  meanwhile.  Then,  he 
may  haply  fling  the  book  by  altogether.  Rane- 
lagh ! Come,  this  exceeds  human  patience. 
Had  I said  White  Conduit  House,  that,  might 
have  been  barely  tolerable.  But  Ranelagh ! 
Why,  that  was  a place  whither  Horace  Walpole 
went  when  lie  was  a beau,  aud  the  Miss  Gun- 
nings when  they  were  belles.  It  was  altogether 
an  eighteenth-century  place,  devoted  to  peri- 
wigs, hoops,  powder,  patches,  brocaded  sacks, 

• locked  hose,  high-heeled  shoes,  fans,  small- 
swords, cockcd-hats,  and  clouded  canes.  Our 
great-grandmothers  went  to  Ranelagh  in  se- 
dan-chairs, and  attended  by  little  black  boys. 
A certain  Mrs.  Amelia  Booth  (wife  of  a captain 
in  a marching  regiment,  and  known  to  a certain 
Mr.  Henry  Fielding)  supped  there  one  night, 
m<5re  than  a hundred  years  ago,  in  company 
with  a clerical  gentleman  who  had  a few  words 
:ng  the  evening  with  a British  nobleman, 
which  I reply  that.  I know  what  I am  about, 
t,  there  is  reason  in  the  roasting  of  eggs, 
ft  of  amusement  to  which  the  Pilgrims 
rfter  dining  so  well  in  Park  Lane, 
elagh,  if  you  please.  This  is  an  age 
* exercise  of  some  discretion  in  lit- 
essary.  Your  contemporaries  will 
thing  but  the  naming  of  names, 
and  say  the  thing  which  is  not ; 
:ng  utterance  to  that  which  is. 
'“moire  of  the  candid  Tal- 
iblished  until  full  thirty 
the  period  of  his  la- 
'f  the  contemporaries 
\t  be  compromised^ 
1 creature  could 
For  a similar 
eye  shall  be 
ladies  and 
’ike  green 
t mid- 
e oc- 
ban 
let 
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treasury.  The  ghost  walked  regularly  at  Rane- 
lagh at  three  o’clock  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
however  spare  the  promenaders  on  Friday  night 
might  have  been.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the 
small  folks  loved  M ‘Variety,  and  that  the  mas- 
ter-carpenter— to  whom  he  had  presented  a sil- 
ver snuff-box  for  his  exertions  in  getting  up  the 
fire-work  scaffolding  for  the  panorama  of  Mos- 
cow— declared,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  the 
governor  was  the  honestest  soul  he  ever  drove  a 
nail  for,  and  that  if  timber  ever  ran  short  in  the 
gardens,  he’d  cut  down  Bushev  Park  (at  the  risk 
of  transportation  for  life)  sooner  than  the  gov- 
ernor should^want  it.  And  finally,  as  Mac, 
whether  it  was  hail,  rain,  or  sunshine  with  him, 
always  entertained  a retinue  of  old  pensioners; 
and  took  great  care  of  an  old  grandmother  (who 
considered  him  the  brightest  genius  of  any  age) 
and  two  spinster  sisters  down  in  Devonshire,  he 
was  not,  perhaps,  or  the  whole,  such  a bad  sort 
of  a fellow. 

■ 1 Tip- toppers  ?”  whispered  the  manager  to 
his  friend,  as  he  bustled  officiously  in  advance 
of  his  guests. 

“The  very  first,”  Thomas  returned.  “An 
earl,  a baron,  and  a foreign  count : no  end  of  a 
swell.  The  conceited  puppy,”  he  added,  men- 
tally, to  compensate  for  his  slightly  imaginative 
eulogium  on  Edgar  Greyfaunt.  It  was  a harm- 
less peculiarity  of  our  friend  that  he  always  gave 
his  aristocratic  acquaintances  a step  in  rank. 
Thus;  if  you  were  a captain,  he  spoke  of  you  as 
colonel;  if  you  were  an  archdeacon,  he  made 
you  a bishop. 

“ Sure,  I’m  very  much  obliged  to  you  Tom,” 
went  on  M ‘Variety.  “ Come  and  chop  on  Sun- 
day ?” 

“ Thanks.  Can’t  promise,  but  we’ll  see.” 

“Well,  I know  you  will  if  some  other  swell 
doesn’t  turn  up.  This  way,  gentlemen.  You’re 
just  in  time  for  the  circus.  Just  a goin’  to  begin, 
as  the  showman  said.” 

“Who  is  this  Madame  Ernestine,  Mr.  M‘Va- 
rietv?”  asked  Sir  William  Long,  quitting  Lord 
Carlton’s  arm  to  walk  with  the  manager. 

“ Famous  French  equestrian,  my  lord.  Just 
arrived  from  Paris.  Turned  all  the  people’s 
heads  there.  Pay  her  a tremendous  salary.” 

“I  am  Sir  William  Long,”  the  baronet  said, 
quietly,  “and  should  be  very  much  obliged  if 
you  would  tell  me  any  thing  definite  about  this 
Madame  Ernestine.  I am  very  curious,  indeed, 
to  learn.” 

The  manager  indulged  in  a subdued- — a very 
subdued — whistle.  He  glanced  at  the  baronet’s 
face,  and  saw  that  it  wore  an  expression  of  earn- 
est curiosity. 

“Well,  she  ain’t  young.  Sir  William,”  he 
made  answer. 

“ If  she  is  the  person  I mean  she  must  be  fortv 
years  of  age,  or  thereabout.” 

“You  may  bet  your  mouey  on  that  horse.  Sir 
William,”  acquiesced  the  manager.  “Hope 
you’ll  excuse  my  familiarity,  but  I’ve  always 
found  the  swells  most  affable.  His  Grace  the 
l$nke  of  Darbyshire  comes  here  twice  a week, 
thanks  to  my  friend  Tom  Tuttleshell.  Invalua- 
ble fellow,  Tom.  His  grace  wanted  to  drive  his 
four-in-hand  over  the  artificial  lake,  but  I was 
obliged  to  refuse  him,  for  fear  of  accidents,  and 
the  newspapers,  aud  that  sort  of  thing.  Ah! 
you’ve  no  idea  what  a hard  life  mine  is,  and  1 
what,  a manager  has  to  put  up  with.  Those 
licensing  n.  gistrates  are  enough  to  worry  one 
into  the  grave.  Only  think.  That  stupid  old 
Sergeant  Timberlake,  the  chairman,  was  nearly 
giving  a casting  vote  against  our  shop,  ou  the 
ground  that  skating  was  immoral,  and  that  col- 
ored lamps  led  to  drinking.” 

“Believe  in  my  sympathy,  Mr.  M ‘Variety; 
but  this  Madame  Ernestine,  now.  You  say  that 
she  is  not  young?” 

“ She’s  no  chicken,  and  that’s  a fact;  but  this 
is,  of  course,  entre  nous.  Ladies  in  her  profes- 
sion are  never  supposed  to  grow  old.” 

“Is  she  handsome?” 

“Makes  up  uncommonly  well  at  night;’ 
doesn’t  spare  the  ‘ slap,’  you  know,  the  red  and 
white,”  responded  Mr.  M ‘Variety,  diplomatic- 
ally. 

“Can  you  tell  me  any  thing  more  about  her? 

I have  a part  icular  object  in  inquiring,  far  beyond 
any  impertinent  curiosity.” 

“All  communications  strictly  confidential, 
eh  ? Well,  I don’t  mind  telling  you , Sir  Will- 
iam, though  it’s  against  my  rules.  My  stand- 
ing orders  to  my  stage-door  keeper,  when  any 
questions  are  asked  him  by  parties — and  some 
have  been  asked  by  the  very  first  in  the  land — 

! about  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  company, 
is  to  tell  ’em  to  find  out,  and  if  they  ain’t  satis- 
fied with  that , to  write  to  Notes  and  Queries. 
That  generally  satisfies  the  Paul  Prvs,  and  you 
don’t  know  how  we’re  bothered  with  ’em.  Now, 
to  tell  you  the  honest  truth  about  Madame  Er- 
nestine, she’s  about  the  most  mysterious  party  I 
ever  knew,  and  I have  known  a few  mysterious 
parties  in  my  time,  Sir  William.” 

“ I have  no  doubt  of  it,  Mr.  M‘Variety ; pray 
proceed.” 

“I  can’t  make  out  whether  she’s  a French- 
woman or  an  Englishwoman.  She  speaks  one 
language  as  well  as  the  other.  She  swears  like 
a trooper  and  drinks  like  a fish,  which  ain’t  very 
uncommon  in  the  horse-riding  profession ; but 
then  she  gives  herself  all  sorts  of  tine-lady  aire, 
and  treats  you  as  if  you  were  a door-mat.  She 
says  she  was  married  to  a tremendous  swell,  an 
Englishman,  who  is  dead,  and  that  she  is  a lady 
in  her  own  right.  My  treasurer.  Van  Post,  won’t 
believe  it,  and  you’d  find  it  rather  hard  to  meet 
with  a sharper  customer  than  Billy  Van  Post. 

‘ If  she’s  a lady,’  says  he,  ‘ why  don’t  she  go  to 
her  relations?’ ” 

“ Is  she  talented  ?” 

“Clever  as  Old  Scratch,  to  whom,  I think, 
she’s  first  cousin.  But,  to  tell  you  the  honest 
truth,  Sir  William,  she’s  too  old  for  the  JricMut- 

busiucii.  At  her  time  of  life  tlie.  ow.lh.  uiiitF 


care  about  seeing  her  jump  through  the  hoops. 
It’s  time  for  her  to  cover  up  her  ankles,  Sir 
William.  Tom  Tuttleshell  told  her  so,  and  she 
offered  to  knock  him  down  for  it;  but  we  got 
her  to  listen  to  reason  at  last.  You  see,  Tom 
found  her  out  for  me  in  Paris,  and  I pay  her  a 
thumping  salary.” 

“ But  docs  it  pay  you  to  do  so?” 

“That’s  just  it.  Sir  William.  You’d  hardly 
credit  it,  but  it  does  pay  tremendously.  That 
ingenious  fellow,  Tom  Tuttleshell,  put  mo  up  to 
the  dodge  of  the  high  school  of  horsemanship 
which  he  had  seen  at  Franconi’s.  It’s  as  easy 
as  lying,”  pursued  the  candid  Mr.  M‘Variety; 
“and  it  ain’t  far  off  from  lying,  any  way.” 

“What  may  this  novel  invention  be?” 

“Just  this:  You’ve  got  a lady  rider  that’s 
clever — first-rate,  mind,  but  passy.  Well,  you 
just  put  her  into  a riding-habit  and  a man’s  hat, 
and  you  give  her  a trained  horse  and  a side- 
saddle, and  she  makes  him  go  through  all  kind 
of  capers  to  slow  music,  and  the  audience  they 
go  half  wild  with  excitement.  It’s  a new  thing. 
Sir  William,  and  tickles  ’em.  The  British  pub- 
lic are  very  capricious,  and  have  got  tired  of 
the  Three  Graces  on  one  horse,  and  the  Swiss 
Shepherdess  ou  her  milk-white  steed,  and  such 
like.” 

“And  the  high-school  horse?” 

“Perfection.  When  Tom  first  dug  out  Ma- 
dame  Ernestine  in  Paris  she  was  very  low  down 
in  the  world,  going  round  the  fairs,  I have  heard 
say,  as  a spotted  girl,  or  a mermaid,  or  a giant- 
ess, or  something  not  worth  five-and-twenty  bob 
a week,  at  all  events.  She  was  quite  broken, 
in  iUct,  and  good  for  nothing  but  to  make  play 
with  the  brandy-bottle.  Well,  Tom  saw  there 
was  something  in  her,  and  that  she  was  exactly 
the  kind  of  party  for  the  high-school  business, 
and  he  managed  to  pick  up  a horse  from  an  Ital- 
ian fellow  that  kept  a wax-work  show — Venti 
something  his  name  was ; and  that  horse  and  the 
madame  have  turned  me  in  a pretty  penny  since 
I opened.  I wish  every  thing  else  in  the  gardens 
had  turned  out  as  profitably,”  M ‘Variety  added, 
with  a half-sigh. 

“ And  the  tjiadame,  as  you  call  her,  is  a suc- 
cess?” 

“Draws  tremendously.  As  I warned  yon, 
she’s  no  great  shakes  as  to  youth  or  good  looks ; 
but  for  pluck,  action,  and  general  ‘go,’  that  wo- 
man,” the  manager  continued,  confidentially,  ’ 
“may  be  considered  a Ripper.  Fear!  She 
doesn’t  know  what  fear  is.  Five-barred  gates ! 
She’d  take  the  wall  of  the  King’s  Bench  Prison, 
chevaux  de  frise  and  all,  and  leap  over  the  Sur- 
rey Hills  into  the  bargain.  She’s  a Ripper,  Sir 
William,  and  nothing  but  a Ripper.” 

“ Ts  she  alone — I mean,  does  she  live  alone  ?” 

“ Yes  and  no.  Husband’s  dead,  so  she  says. 
That  I told  you.  The  wax-work  Italian  says 
lie’s  her  uncle,  but  he’s  abroad.  She  has  a 
fresh  servant  about  once  every  fortnight  after 
she’s  broken  the  old  one’s  head  with  a water- 
jug.  Barriug  that,  I think  she’s  alone.  Stay, 
there’s  a little  chit  of  a girl  that  lives  with  her 
— a niece,  or  cousin,  or  dependent  of  some  kind, 
though  Billy  Van  Post,  my  treasurer,  will  have 
it  that  she’s  the  madame’s  daughter.  A quiet 
little  girl  she  is,  and  would  be  pretty  if  she 
wasn’t  so  thin  and  pale.  Like  a little  ghost  she 
is.  The  madame  leads  her  an  awful  life.” 

“ And  the  name  of  this  little  girl?” 

“There  you  ask  more  than  I can  tell  you. 
My  wife  calls  her  a little  angel,  and  the  people 
about  the  gardens  have  nicknamed  her  Cinder- 
| ella.  She  gets  more  kicks  than  half-pence  from 
• the  madame ; and  I sometimes  feel  inclined  to 
interfere,  only  we  like  to  leave  these  foreign 
horse-riders  to  themselves  as  much  as  we  can. 
The  madame  has  a devil  of  a temper.  Twice 
I’ve  been  obliged  to  go  bail  for  her  good  be- 
havior at  Lambeth  Police  Court  after  she  and 
the  water-jug  and  her  dressers  have  fallen  out.” 

“It  is  the  countess,”  thought  Sir  William 
Long.  “Poor  little  Lily !”  To  Mr.  M‘Varie- 
I ty  he  went  on,  abstractedly : “ It  is  pretty,  very 
pretty,  indeed." 

The  conversation  to  which  I have  striven  to 
give  coherent  sequence  had  in  reality  been  made 
up  of  disjointed  fragments  strewn  about  by  the 
voluble  M ‘Variety  as  they  wandered  through 
the  gardens.  Long  before  its  close  they  had 
entered  the  wooden  pavilion  fitted  up  as  a circus, 
and  ensconced  themselves  in  the  manager’s  own 
private  box.  Here  Lord  Carlton,  after  ex- 
pressing to  Tom  Tuttleshell  his  opinion  that 
M ‘Variety  was  a worthy,  a very  worthy  fellow, 
went  placidly  to  sleep.  Tom,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  placable  of  creatures,  and  bad  quite 
forgotten  Edgar’s  offensive  manner  toward  him, 
would  have  been  very  happy  to  entertain  the 
young  man  with  a lively  description  of  every 
i hing  and  every  body  connected  with  Ranelagh  ; 
but  the  sultan"  chose  to  continue  superciliously 
sulky,  and  Tom,  seeing  that  he  was  merely 
wasting  his  words,  slipped  out  of  the  box  and 
had  a walk  round  the  gardens*  where  he  found 
numbers  of  people  who  felt  amazingly  flattered 
and  patronized  by  his  condescending  to  talk  to 
them. 

Sir  William  Long  was  too  much  engaged 
with  his  own  thoughts  to  notice  the  departure 
of  Tom,  or  of  the  polite  manager,  who,  when 
his  guests  were  seated,  withdrew  to  see  after 
one  of  his  thousand  - a tut  - i.ite  concernments 
about  the  gardens.  Between  the  slumbering 
peer  and  the  simpering  dandy — who  was  look- 
ing at  the  audience  in  the  hope,  and  with  the 
expectation,  that  they  were  looking  at  and  ad- 
miring him  — Sir  William  Long  had  ample 
scope  to  think.  The  memories  came  rushing 
over  him.  In  the  desert  of  a misspent  life  two 
or  three  oases  started  up.  His  remembrance 
went  back  to  a dinner  at  Greenwich,  to  a little 
Mnid-»rJ  he  had., netted,  and  made  playful  love 
t«v  »<*'“' kfts  le  -hVl1  printed  on  her  forehead. 
,jWi^an».v®ar»,ba|d  passed  sinepthat  dinner, 
iidlydl  hoiV  many  htihd*ei«  liftftQteJhe  had  re- 
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called  it;  how  vividly  he  could  recall  Us  mi-  leap  over  the  scarf  left  out ; but  it  still  culmin- 
nutest  incidents  now ! Why  ? It  was  but  an  ates  in  a sensation. 

ordinary  tavern  festival.  He  had  been  at  scores  Sir  William  Long  cared  very  little  for  the  high 
of  similar  revelries,  in  company  as  good,  as  bad,  school  of  horsemanship ; but  he  never  took  his 
or  as  indifferent,  since.  There  had  been  nothing  eyes  off  the  horsewoman.  She  rode  wonderfully 
about  it  out  of  the  common.  Nothing  but  the  well.  She  was  evidently  very  powerful  of  hand, 
child  who  had  sat  by  his  side.  And  what  was  and  had  complete  command  (the  which  she  cxer- 
she  to  him : to  him,  a gentleman  of  wealth,  title,  cised  unsparingly)  over  her  horse ; but  her  move- 
and  ancient  descent  ? If  she  lived,  and  were  ments  wero  at  the  same  time  replete  with  grace, 
indeed  this  Ernestine’s  dependent,  she  could  She  flinched  not,  she  faltered  not  when  her 
scarcely  be  a woman  even  now,  and  he  was  worn  charger  was  caracoling  on  a bias  perilously  out 
and  grizzled.  Why  should  his  thoughts  revert,  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  She  and  the  horse 
again  and  again,  to  the  childish  playmate — the  seemed  one.  She  must  have  been  Lycus’s  sis- 
playmate  but  of  an  hour — whom  he  had  kissed  ter.  ’ 

in  the  tavern  hall?  She  was,  more  certainly,  the  countess  who 

‘•Here'  is  the  high  school  of  horsemanship,”  once  used  to  live  at  the  Hotel  Rataplan ; the 
remarked. Mr.  Greyfaunt.  “What  a dreadful  once-handsome  lady  who  had  dined  at  Green- 
old  harridan  in  a riding-habit  to  be  sure ! She  wich,  and  taken  Lily  to  be  fitted  out  at  Cutwig 
looks  like  Queen  Boadicea  addressing  the  an-  & Co.’s,  and  had  left  the  child  at  the  Murcas- 
cient  Britons.”  sin’s.  She  was  the  widow  of  Francis  Blunt. 

The  Swiss  Shepherdess  had  whirled  round  the  “ Yes,”  William  said  to  himself,  “it  was  she.” 
arena  on  her  milk-white  steed,  scattering  arti-  Woefully  changed  in  many  respects  she  was;  by 
fieial  flowers  out  of  a kind  of  decorated  milk-  age,  perchance,  the  least ; but  there  were  the 
pail,  and  castiug  quantities  of  pulverized  tan  old  traits;  there  was  the  old  manner;  and,  at 
into  the  eyes  of  the  groundlings.  The  Three  the  heat  and  height  of  her  horse-tricks,  when  the 
Graces,  in  very  short  skirts,  and  somewhat  faded  animal  she  rode  was  careering  round  the  circle 
fleshings,  had  likewise  made  the  circuit  of  the  at  topmost  speed,  there  were  audible,  above  the 
ring  oil  their  solitary  steed.  The  clown  had  sibillant  slash  of  the  whip  on  the  poor  beast’s 
uttered  his  usual  dreary  witticisms;  and  his  flank,  the  cries  by  which  she  strove  to  excite 
colleague,  rival,  and  deadly  foe,  a French  gro-  him  to  s'till  further  rapidity.  And  these  were 
tesque,  attired  in  garments  of  parti-colored  hue,  the  same  tones  which  William  Long  had  heard 
had  tied  himself  into  several  knots,  grinned  be-  years  ago,  when  the  impetuous  woman  was  au- 
tweeu  his  legs,  knocked  the  back  of  his  head  gry  or  excited. 

against  the  small  of  his  back  and  uttered  the  frhe  had  more  than  reached  middle  age,  and 
customary  ejaculations  of  “La,  la!”  to  the  im-  her  features,  it  was  easy  to  see,  had  lost  their 
mense  delight  of  the  audience.  French  gro-  beauty.  Beneath  the  paint  and  powder  they 
tesques  were  novelties  in  those  days,  and  the  must  have  been  swollen  or  haggard,  flushed  or 
mountebank  in  question  was  exceedingly  pop-  sallow.  You  could  not  tell,  in  the  glare  of  the 
ular.  gaslight,  the  precise  nature  of  the  change  which 

The  legitimate  British  clown  stood  apart  had  come  over  hijr,  or  how  she  would  look  by 
watching  the  gyrations  of  his  alien  competitor  day ; but  something  told  you  that  the  change 
with  intense  disgust.  was  an  awful  one.  Masses  of  superb  hair  there 

“ That  fit  for  a Hinglish  king,  is  it?”  muttered  still  were,  braided  beneath  her  hat ; but,  pshaw ! 
the  Briton.  “ That's  the  sort  of  thing  that's  is  not  superb  hair  to  be  bought  at  the  barber's  for 
to  go  down  at  Windsor  Castle  before  the  r’yal  so  much  an  ounce?  But  her  eyes  still  flashed, 
fam’ly  and  the  nobility  and  gentry.  It’s  enough  and  her  teeth  were  still  white,  and  her  figure 
to  make  a fellow  take  to  the  busking  game,  or  was  still  supple  and  stately, 
turn  Methody  parson  at  once.  Td  rather  be  a Sir  William  Long -waited  until  the  high-school 
barker  to  a shoe-shop  in  the  Cut  than  demean  act  had  come  to  a close ; and  then  gently  woke  up 
myself  like  that.”  Lord  Carlton.  His  lordship  was  good  enough  to 

Here  the  volatile  foreigner,  whoso  head  was  say  that  ho  had  spent  a most  delightful  evening; 
turned  by  success,  and  who  was  plainly  pre-  but  that  he  was  afraid  that  the  claret  was  corked, 
suming  on  his  popularity,  came  up  to  our  Brit-  He  also  inquired  after  Thomas  Tuttleshell,  and 
ish  friend  with  his  tongue  out  and  “ I say,  mis-  being  informed  that  tie  excellent  creature  in 
tare — ” The  clown,  whose  cockscomb  was  out  question  was  below,  in  the  gardens,  remarked 
of  joint,  administered  to  him  the  kick  of  con-  that  he  dare  say  Tom  was  looking  up  some  sup- 
tempt  a little  harder  than  he  would  have  done  per.  Which  was  the  precise  truth.  Thomas 
to  an  English  colleague,  and  grumbling,  “I’ll  had  fastened  on  a special  waiter,  one  whose 
unch  your  ’ed  after  the  fire-works,  see  if  I civility  was  only  equaled  by  his  sobriety— a com- 
on’t,”  submitted  to  be  touched  up  by  the  rid-  bination  of  qualities  somewhat  rare  at  Ranelagh, 
ing-master’s  whip,  to  thrust  his  hands  into  the  and  at  other  places  of  entertainment  besides — 
pockets  of  his  pantaloons,  turn  in  his  toes,  make  and  had  instructed  him  to  lay  out  a neat  little 
a grimace,  and  to  propound,  for  the  seventeen-  repast  in  one  o£  the  arbors  overlooking  the  cov- 
liundredth  time,  one  of  the  seventeen  conun-  ered  promenade:  something  toothsome  in  the 
drums  he  had  carefully  studied  from  a jest-  way  of  cold  chickens,  lobster-salad,  Champagne, 
book,  bought  at  the  stall,  at  the  outset  of  his  and  that  rack  punch,  for  the  concoction  of  which 
professional  career.  Ranelagh  had  earned  so  world-wide  and  well- 

I think  it  was  subsequently  to  the  performance  deserved  a fame.  The  quantities  of  rack  punch 
of  Herr  Mooney,  the  spangled  contortionist,  who  drunk  at  Ranelagh  by  his  late  Royal  Highness 
achieved  such  fame  through  his  desperate  efforts  t the  Prince  Regent,  assisted  by  Philip  Duke  of 
to  swallow  himself,  that  the  celebrated  trick  act  Orleans  and  Colonel  Hanger ! The  statistician 
of  the  Young  Strangler,  from  the  Imperial  Cir-  staggers  at  the  task  of  enumeration, 
cus  Samareand,  took  place.  Strangler  used  to  The  sultan  was  by  this  time  weary  of  the 
appear,  you  recollect,  as  a British  sailor,  from  horse-riding,  and  strolled  down  with  his  lordship, 
which,  by  continual  flinging  off  his  outer  gar-  lisping  flippant  disparagement  of  the  “dreadful 
ments  into  the  ring,  he  was  successively  trails-  painted  old  woman"  who  had  presumed  to  inflict 
formed  into  a parish  beadle.  Punch,  a Scottish  her  forty  years  upon  him.  If  the  countess  could 
Highlander,  Massaroni  the  Brigand,  the  Em-  only  have  heard  that  complacent  sultan’s  criti- 
peror  Napoleon,  and  Cupid,  God  of  Love.  It  cism ! There  was  life,  and  muscle,  and  devil  in 
was  just  after  Strangler’s  second  recall,  amidst  her  still ; and  I believe  fhat  the  protegee  of  La 
thunders  of  applause  at  the  close  of  his  perform-  Beugleuse  would  have  essayed  to  tear  the  dandy 
ance,  that  the  band,  which  had  been  contented-  limb  from  limb. 

ly  repeating,  times  and  again,  those  good  old  jog-  Sir  William  Long  was  glad  to  slip  away  from 
trot  airs  traditional  in  all  circuses  I have  ever  companions  with  whom  he  had  scant  sympathy, 

seen  all  over  the  world,  and  which  seems  to  have  The  sleepy  peer  bored  him ; and  Grcyfaunt’s 

been  expressly  composed  for  horses  to  canter  to,  arrogance  and  petit-maitre  assumptions  irritated 
addressed  itself  to  a very  slow  and  almost  lugu-  •him  beyoud  measure : he  could  scarcely  tell 
brious  prelude.  And  then  the  heavy  curtains  why.  “I  am  growing  crabbed  and  morose, ’’Sir 

which  veiled  the  entrance  to  the  circus  from  William  reasoned;  “mv  liver  must  be  out  of 

the  stables  were  drawn  aside,  the  barriers  were  order.  I was  wont  to  be  tolerant  of  puppies, 
thrown  open,  and  Madame  Ernestine,  in  a black  This  young  fellow  is  not  an  arranter  donkey 
velvet  riding-habit,  a shining  beaver,  a silver-  than  hundreds  of  his  race  who  hang  about  town ; 
gray  veil,  and  waving  an  ivory-mounted  whip,  yet  his  drawling  insolence  makes  mo  quiver  all 
made  her  appearance  on  her  celebrated  trained  over  witli  a desire  to  knock  him  down.  Dccid- 
steed — a magnificent  chestnut  mure.  cdly  we  are  as  oil  and  vinegar.  Monsieur  Grey-. 

The  high  school  of  horsemanship  required  faunt  and  I."  He  called  him  “Monsieur,”  the 

some  time  to  be  appreciated.  In  the  beginning  further  to  disparage  him  in  the  eyes  of  himself — 

it  bored  you  somewhat.  A long  time  elapsed  be-  the  baronet  of  unmingled  English  lineage, 
fore  it  seemed  to  be  coming  to  any  thing.  At  Fortuitously  he  met  Tom  Tuttleshell  return- 
first  the  movements  of  the  trained  steed  induced  ing  beaming  from  his  interview  with  the  special 

the  belief  that  she  had  got  a stouo  in  her  foot,  waiter.  He  liked  Tom,  and,  although  using 

and  was  making  stately  but  tedious  efforts,  al-  him  as  most  men  did  that  obliging  soul,  did  not 

ways  to  slow  music,  to  paw  the  imjiediment  out.  despise  him. 

Then  she  slowly  backed  on  to  the  edges  of  the  “Tom,”  said  the  baronet,  “you  are  just  the 
ring  among  the  grouudlings,  causing  the  women  fellow  to  do  me  a service.” 
and  children  in  the  lower  rows  to  shriek.  After  “What  is  it,  Sir  William?”  asked  Tom,  who 
that  she  reared  up,  until  her  fore-hoofs  seemed  would  liave  tried  to  jump  through  one  of  the 
in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  chandelier,  aud  hoops,  or  to  attempt  the  high  school  ot  horse- 
her  long  sweeping  tail  lay  almost  on  a level  with  manship  itself,  if  any  one  had  askqd  him  affably, 
the  dust  of  the  area.'  Then  she  curveted  side-  ^ “I  want  to  go  behind  the  scenes  of  the 
ways ; then  she  went  through  a series  of  digni-  circus.” 

fied  steps,  now  approaching  a gavotte,  and  now  Tom  rubbed  his  left  whisker  with  a puzzled 
offering  some  resemblance  to  the  menuct  de  la  air.  “I  have  heard  of  scenes  in  the  circus,”  he 
four.  Anon  the  musicians  struck  up  a livelier  rejoined;  “but  there  are  no  scenes  behind  it, 
strain,  and  the  trained  steed  liegan  to  prance  that  I am  aware  of.  There’s  not  much  to  see  in 
and  to  canter.  The  canter  broke  into  a gallop,  the  place  where  the  horse-riders  go  between  the 
interspersed  with  sudden  checks,  with  rigidhalts,  performances,  if  that’s  what  you  mean.  Stables, 
with  renewed  gallops,  with  desperate  plunges,  aud  saw-dust,  and  grooms,  and  lots  of  people 
and  which  concluded  with  a terrific  high-flying  cursing  and  swearing  dreadfully.  Those  horse- 
leap  over  the  barriers.  The  audience  shouted  riders  are  a rough  lot.  Very  dull  and  very  dirty, 
applause.  The  grooms  clambered  on  to  the  bar-  and  so  on.” 

riers,  and  held  up  between  them  a scarf  breast  “Never  mind  what  kind  of  a place  it  is.  1 

high.  The  trained  steed  took  it  easily,  and  wish  to  sec  it.  Will  you  pass  me  through?  or 

bounded  back  into  the  ring.  And  then  the  shall  I ask  Mr.  M‘ Variety  ?” 

music  became  soft  and  solemn  and  subdued  “No  need  to  do  that,  Sir  William.  I’ll  get 

again,  and  the  docile  creature  subsided  into  gen-  you  in,  of  course.  I have  the  Open,  sesame! 

tie  amblipgs,  and  almoft  bnpeieepiibldgamba-  all  over  the  gardens."  % 

does.  Such  was  the  hlgn  %cnodl  Sf  horseman-  Tom  seemed  to  have  the  Open,  sesame ! every 

ship.  | |ylie^.p,  jl'hey  used  to  say  he  had  a master-key 


to  the  bullion  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England,  at  Horsemongcr  Lane.  The  way  she  bullies 
the  tea-room  at  Almack’s,  the  omnibus-box  at  that  poor  little  girl  who  waits  upon  her’s  awful. 
Her  Majesty’s,  the  copper  door  in  the  wall  of  This  is  the  third  time  to-night  I’ve  heard  her 
Northumberland  House,  and  the  cage  where  the  threaten  to  skin  her  alive.” 
crown  is  kept  in  the  Tower  of  London.  “Oh,  nonsense!”  rejoined  Mr.  M‘ Variety,  who 

He  led  the  baronet  to  a little  door  of  un-  remembered  how  well  the  Madame  drew,  and 
painted  wood,  on  which  were  rudely  red-ochred  wished  to  keep  things  as  pleasant  as  possible, 

the  words — “No  admittance  .except  on  busi-  “It’s  only  her  temper.”  And  he  pushed  his 

ness.”  Sir  William  told  him  where  to  find  Lord  way  by  toward  the  scene  of  action. 

Carlton,  and  Tom,  after  sundry  cabalistic  signs  “Temper  bo  smothered,”  grumbled  the  assist- 
and  occult  whispers  which  made  it  “all  right!”  ant  riding-master,  retiring  into  a corner,  and 
with  the  door-keeper  (who  looked  half  like  a giving  his  whip  a vengeful  crack.  “ She’s  a 
groom  and  half  like  a grave-digger,  and  was,  in  regular  devil  that  woman,  and  four  nights  out 
truth,  by  day,  a kind  of  under-gardener  and  odd  of  six  she’s  as  lushy  as  a boiled  owl.  If  she  be- 

man,  who  looked  about  the  parterres  and  bos-  longed  to  me  I wouldn’t  quilt  her ! I wouldn’t 

quets  of  Ranelagh),  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  make  the  figure  of  eight  on  her  shoulders  with 

This  was  not  the  first  theatre,  or  semi-theatre,  wliip-cord ! Oh  dear,  no ! not  at  all.” 

by  many  scores,  to  the  penetralia  of  which  Sir  “Mr.  M'Variety,”  said  the  baronet,  as  the 

William  Long  had  in  his  time  gained  admit-  manager  came  bustling  up,  “ you  will  infinitely 
tance.  From  the  Italian  Opera  House  to  the  oblige  me  by  introducing  mo  to  the  talented 

little  dramatic  hovels  of  country  towns,  “Be-  equestrian  Madame  Ernestine,  whose  charming 

hind  the  Scenes”  was  a familiar  locality  to  him.  performance  I have  just  witnessed,  aud  whose  at* 
From  experience,  he  knew  that  the  best  course  quaintancc  I am  respectfully  anxious  to  make, 
to  pursue  in  these  strange  places  was  to  keep  Madame  Ernestine  appeared  to  be  susceptibk 
straight  on,  until  somebody  halloaed  to  him  to  of  conciliation.  She  courtesied  with  her  old 
stop.  haughty  grace  as  the  delighted  manager  cere- 

He  heard  the  loud,  angry  tones  of  a woman’s  inoniously  presented  Sir  William  Long,  Baro- 
voico ; and  he  knew  at  once  whose  voice  it  was.  net,  to  her ; she  even  bestowed  a smile  upon 
He  was  in  a kind  of  alley,  or  saw-dusted  gang-  him  ; but  she  took  care  to  close  the  door  of  her 
wav,  smelling  very  strongly  of  gas,  orange-peel,  dressing-room  behind  her,  and  to  set  her  back 
and  horse-litter,  leading  on  one  hand  to  the  sta-  against  it,  and,  meanwhile,  from  the  countc- 
bles,  and  on  the  other  to  a range  of  closets  rndcly  nance  of  Sir  William  Long,  Baronet,  she  never 
partitioned  off-  with  planks  and  used  as  dressing-  moved  her  eyes. 

rooms  by  the  ladies  aud  gentlemen  of  the  eques-  The  manager,  who  was  always  in  a hurry, 
trian  company.  He  was  bidden  to  “get  out  of  bustled  away  again  and  left  them  together, 
the  vay  there"  by  a groom,  who  was  leading  a “Ah!  it  is  you,”  the  woman  said.  “I  have 
very  stout  and  peaceful  Dobbin,  with  a mild,  written  to  you  half  a dozen  times  for  money, 
watery  eye,  a very  round  nose,  and  a coat  cov-  and  you  have  never  answered  me.  That  was 
ered  all  over  with  spots,  like  black  wafers.  This  long  ago,  it  is  true.” 

was  the  celebrated  educated  pony  Rassclas,  that  Sir  William  explained  that  he  had  been  abroad, 
played  at  chess  (invariably  checkmating  the  sometimes  for  years  at  a time.  Where  had  she 
clown),  drank  port-wine,  and  made  believe  to  written  to  ? 

read  the  Supplement  of  the  Times  newspaper.  ‘“It  does  not  matter.  You  did  not  send  the 

Stepping  aside  to  avoid  this  erudite  animal,  money.  You  are  all  alike,  you  men.  What 
Sir  William  found  himself  close  to  one  of  the  do  you  want  now  ?” 

dressing-rooms  just  mentioned,  and  the  door  of  “Well, .we  arc  old  friends,  countess,  and — ” 

which  was  more  than  half  open.  A lady  in  a rid-  “Bah!  A d’autres  vos  sornettes.  What  do 
iug-habit,  the  trail  of  the  skirt  thrown  over  her  you  want  with  me,  now  that  I am  old,  and 
arm,  was  standing  on  the  threshold,  her  back  wrinkled,  and  fond  of  brandy,  and  can  not  show 
toward  him,  and  raging  fearfully.  my  legs?  You  don’t  want  me  to  dine  at  Green- 

Her  conversation  and  her  ire  were  apparently  wich  with  you  now.  I am  ugly,*  and  coarse, 
leveled  at  some  person  inside  the  dressing-room,  and  creintee.” 

“You  nasty,  lazy,  idle,  worthless  little  “ Come,  come,  countess,”  pursued  Sir  Will- 
wretch,”  she  cried  out,  “you’ve  sewn  the  lining  iam,  “don’t  be  cross.  Whitebait  isn’t  in,  or  we 
in  my  hat  so  badly  that  it  all  but  tumbled  oft-  should  be  delighted  to  see  you  at  Greenwich, 
and  ruined  my  act.  Look  at  it — look  at  it,  you  I’m  sure.  You  must  come  and  sup  with  us  to- 
slovenly  little  cat.  Look  at  it,  you  good-for-  night  when  you  have  changed  your  dress.  Carl- 
nothing, do-nothing  pauper!”  ton  is  here.  You  remember  Carlton?” 

With  which  agreeable  and  considerate  re-  “ I remember  every  body.  How  old  and  worn 
marks  she  absolutely  wrenched  the  unsatisfac-  you  look!  What  have  you  been  doing  to  your- 
tory  beaver  from  off  her  head,  and  flung  it  from  self?  You  must  have  to  pay  dearly  for  vour 
her  into  the  dressing-room  toward  the  unseen  bonnes  fortunes  now.  Nobody  would  fall  in 
object  of  her  rage.  love  with  you  pour  vos  beaux  yeux.” 

Sir  William  heard  a plaintive  little  sob  from  She  was  unchanged  inwardly  at  least.  The 
th%dressing-room.  old,  insolent,  defiant  countess. 

The  infuriated  woman  suddenly  turned  her  “Never  mind  what  I have  been  doing  to  my- 
tongue  over,  and  in  a voluble  scream  proceeded  self.  Will  you  come  aud  sup?  We  will  have 
to  abuse  the  invisible  offender  in  French : plenty  of  Champagne.” 

“Oui,  pleure.  Qa  fera  du  bien,  n’est-ce  pas?  “Champagne!  I am  too  old  to  drink  “Cham - 
(’’a  raccomraodera  un  chapeau  de  trente-cinq  pagne.  I like  cognac  better.  Well,  nevermind, 
francs  que  v’la  abime'.  Ah ! tu  me  paieras  ce  We  will  have  a night  of  it,  as  we  used  to  have 
chapeau-lit,  petite  diablesse ! Pleure  done.  Toi  in  the  old  time : 
et  un  crocodile  e’est  a pleurnicher  it  qui  mieux  Eh  gai,  irai.  gai, 

mieux.  Petite  satauee,  tu  me  sers  encore  un  La  gaudriole !" 

plat  de  tou  metier.  Ne  me  donne  pas  la  re-  she  sang,  in  an  old  cracked  voice, 
plique,  ou  je  te  flanque  une  paire  de  giffles.  Tu  , William  Long  could  scarcely  refrain  from  a 

l’as  fait  expres.  Expres.  M’entends-tu?  Et  shudder;  but  he  continued  diplomatic  to  the 
ces  palefreniers — qui  sont  bien  les  plus  infames  last.  “How  long  shall  you  be  changing  your 
droles  du  monde — sont  la  qui  ricancnt.  Attends,  dress  ?”  he  asked. 

attends!  je  vais  te  tremper  une soupe, faineante ! ““Half  an  hour.  I must  wash  this  paint  ou 
Ma  parole  d’honneur,  j’ai  envie  de  te  cinglcr  les  and  put  some  more  on.  II  faut  que  je  me  fasso 
epaules  avec  ma  cravache.”  belle  ce  soir  pour  vous,  mes  beaux  seigneurs. 

She  made  so  threatening  a move  inward,  she  Wait  until  the  fire-works  are  over,  and  then  come 
made  so  ominous  a gesture  with  the  hand  that  for  me  to  this  door.  Who  else  will  be  of  the 
held  the  horsewhip,  that  Sir  William,  who,  al-  party  besides  Milor  Curzon?” 
though  he  could  ill  keep  pace  with,  had  under-  She  rolled  his  name  and  title  under  her  tongue 
stood  the  purport  of  her  jargon  well  enough,  be-  as  though  it  were  a sweet  morsel  and  had  a de- 
came  really  alarmed  lest  positive  outrage  should  licious  flavor  to  her.  I dare  say  it  had.  She 
follow  her  menace.  He  stepped  forward,  and,  had  been  brought  very  low  in  the  world.  It  was 
at  all  hazards,  determined  to  arrest  her  in  her  long — a weary,  dreary  long  time — since  she  had 
intent,  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm,  and  stammer-  consorted  with  lords.  Now  she  felt  herself  again, 
ed  out,  “Madame!  madame!  je  vous  en  prie !”  She  would  so  paint  and  bedizen  herseif,  she 
The  woman  turned  round  upon  him  with  fe-  thought,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
roeious  rapidity.  In  forcing  her  hat  off  her  hair  discover  that  she  was  no  longer  young, 
had  come  down.  Those  tresses  were  not\from  “ Tom  Tuttleshell  will  be  of  us.  You  know 
the  barber’s  at  so  much  an  ounce.  They  were  Tom?” 

her  own,  and  were  superb.  But  with  her  locks  “ Do  I know  my  grandmother?  Histoire  de 
streaming  over  her  shoulders,  and  her  bloodshot  l’Arche  de  Noe'.  Monsicut  Tuttleshell  and  I 
eyes,  and  the  heat-drops  pouring  down  her  face,  are  friends — business  friends — of  some  standing, 
which  Sir  William  could  see  now  was  coarse  C’est  un  franc  niais,  ruais  il  m’a  ete  utile.  Who 
and  furrowed,  she  looked  like  a fury.  else?”  tM,..;-.  < 

“ Cent  millc  tonnerres !”  she  cried  out,  “ que  “ Mr.  Edgar  Greyfaunt.” 
me  veut  ce  voyou-la?"  “ Connais  pas.  What  a droll  of  a name !” 

The  situation  was  critical.  Madame  Ernes-  “ He  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  English- 
tinc  was  a lady  evidently  accustomed  to  the  man ; but  his  grand-aunt,  a Madame  de  Kergo- 
adoption  of  extreme  measures.  What  business  lay,  who  brought  him  up,  was  a Frenchwoman, 
had  Sir  William  there,  then  ? What  right  had  aud  died  lately  in  Paris.  Monsieur,  or  Mr.  Ed- 
he  to.  interfere  with  a lady  with  whom  he  was  gar  Greyfaunt,  has  inherited  the  whole  of  her 
unacquainted,  and  who  was  merely  scolding — fortune.” 

her  servant,  perhaps?  A horsewhip  might  not  “A-a-a-h!”  the  countess  exclaimed,  drawing 
have  been  an  unusual  argument  in  use  behind  *a  prolonged  breath.  “It  seems  to  me  that  I 
the  scenes  of  a circus.  Now  that  he  had  gone  have  heard  some  stories  about  this  Madame  de 
so  tar,  what  was  to  be  his  next  move?  Ivcrgolay  before.  An  old  hypocrite  who  stole 

Luckily  Madame  Ernestine  evinced  no  inline-  children  a]vay  from  their  parents,  quoi  ? I 
diate  intent  oi  seizing  him  by  the  throat  or  of  should  very  much  like  to  see  this  Monsieur  Ld- 
tcaring  his  eyes  out.  As  even  greater  luck  would  gar  Greyfaunt  . Now  go  away,  and  I will  get 
have  it,  M‘Varicty,  the  manager,  came  bustling  ready.” 

up  at  this  moment.  ‘ ‘ Is  there  any  one  else  you  would  like  to  bring 

“What’s  the  matter?  what’s  the  matter  ?’’  he  with  you  to  supper?  Comrade,  sister,  any  one  ?” 
inquired  of  an  assistant  riding-master.  “I  have  no  sisters,  as  yr  u know,  or  ought  to 

“It’s  that  thundering  Frenchwoman  again,”  know  by  this  time.  Com  Aides,  forsooth?  Are 
replied  the  gentleman  with  the  gold  braid  down  you  in  the  habit  of  associ  ting  with  stable-boys  ? 
the  seams  of  his  pantaloons,  and  the  mustache  What  men  are  here  1 b .te,  what  women  I de- 
whose  lustrous  blackness  was  due  to  the  soot  spise.  You  have  asked  my  director,  I suppose  ? 
trom  the  smoke  of  a candle,  caught  on  the  lid  He  is  as  avaricious  as  a Jew,  and  has  robbed  mu 
oi  a pomatum-pot,  rubbed  up  with  the  unguent  shamefully ; but  otherwise  he  is  bon  enfant,  and 
and  applied  with  the  finger,  hot.  “Ton  my  amuseaipje,”  j - | i- 

word,  governor,  there’ll  be  murder  here  some  “ WirwifLtake'caro  to  secure  Mr.  M “Variety, 
night;  shell  knife  somebody  and  get  jh^igod  gupqnndpr wcii.-fctljere acronj else?  Wto# 
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voice  was  that  I heard  in  your  dressing-room  ? 
Had  you  not  a child — a daughter — years  ago? 
She  must  be  grown  up  by  this  time.’’ 

The  countess  made  him  an  ironical  courtesy. 
“Mcrci  du  compliment,  monseigneur,”  she 
sneered.  “ Yes,  I know  well  enough  that  I am 
growing  old.  l)u  reste,  let  me  inform  yon  that 
I am  not  in  the  habit  of  bringing  my  fille  de 
chambre” — she  laid,  perhaps  intentionally,  a 
stronger  emphasis  on  the  word  “fille"  than  on 
those  which  followed — “and  that  if  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  take  care  of  your  own  affairs,  I 


shall  have  much  pleasure  in  attending  to  mine. 
I come  alone  or  not  at  all.  Am  I understood?” 

“ Perfectly.  Brava!  you  are  quite  the  old 
countess — I beg  pardon,  the  young  countess — 
we  used  to  know  and  call  Serairamis.  Come 
alone,  if  such  is  your  will.  Now,  good-by  until 
after  the  fire-works." 

He  was  retiring,  when  she  recalled  him, 

“ Stop,  mauvais  sujet,”  she  cried,  “have  you 
got  a billet  de  cent  francs  about  yon  par  hasard  ? 
1 want  to  buy  some  gloves. 

Sir  William  laughed.  “ You  will  scarcely 


find  the  Burlington  Arcade  at  South  Lambeth,” 
he  said,  as  searching  in  l)is  waistcoat-pocket  lie 
brought  out  some  loose  sovereigns  anil  dropped 
them  into  the  woman’s  outstretched  hand.  She 
just  nodded  her  thanks,  and  going  into  her  room 
shut  the  door.  The  performances  in  the  circus 
were  over,  and  the  work-peoplb  were  turning  off’ 
the  gas.  The  baronet  had  some  difficulty  in 
groping  his  way  to  the  door. 

“She  has  not  changed  <•  oit,  save  in  looks,” 
he  soliloquized ; “ wliat  a devouring  harpy  it  is, 
to  be  sure ! If  ever  the  horse-leech  had  a fourth 


daughter  the  countess  must  have  been  the  one. 
How  hungry  she  used  to  be  in  the  old  days  after 
money !” 

Madame  Ernestine,  on  her  part,  was  also  so- 
liloquizing. “Ah!  I am  Semiramis,  am  I? 
Ah  ! I am  asked  to  supper  because  it  is  thought 
1 have  a daughter.  Ah ! pieties  of  gold  arc  flung 
to  me  with  a taunt,  like  pennies  to  a beggar. 
Little  devil” — she  said  this  savagely,  and  not  to 
herself.  “Thou  art  sticking  pins  into  me  on 
purpose.  Quick,  my  pink  dress ; quick,  or  I 
shall  strangle  thee !” 


FARRAGUT'S  VICTORY  IN  MOBILE  BAY-THE  CAPTURE  OF  THE  REBEL  RAM  “ TENNESSEE.”— Sketched  by  Robert  Weir.— [See  Page  581.] 
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F ARK  AG  Lit. 

His  Is  a heritage  of  deathless  fume 
That  shall  grow  brighter  with  each  rolling  year; 
On  History’s  page  shall  live  no  grander  name, 
None  that  his  countrymen  will  hold  more  dear. 

Hail  to  the  Viking,  he  whoso  praise  is  heard 
Borne  from  our  lips  on  every  wandering  breeze! 
His  name  to-day  is  as  a household  word ; 

Hail  to  the  greatest  sailor  on  the  seas! 


Oh  never  through  all  time  shall  be  forgot 
His  last  brave  deed,  now  told  by  every  lip, 

When  on  he  sailed,  amid  a storm  of  shot, 

Lashed  in  the  rigging  of  his  stanch  old  ship! 

Give  ear,  ye  winds,  that  lift  the  desert’s  sands ; 
Give  ear,  ye  winds,  that  wander  far  away; 

Bear  the  great  Viking's  fame  to  farthest  lands. 

Tell  how  he  passed  the  forts  in  Mobile  Bay. 

Oh  what  to  him  the  battle’s  roar  and  crash. 

Or  what  the  heated  cannon’s  fiery  breath, 

Though  round  him,  in  Ids  place,  at  every  flash 
Shrieked  the  fierce  iron  messengers  of  Death! 

His  is  a heart  that  knows  no  thought  of  fear, 

No  dread  of  Death  amid  the  battle’s  strife; 

He  holds  his  country  and  her  cause  more  dear 
Than  any  ties  which  wed  him  unto  life. 

Snch  stuff  are  heroes  made  of— wheu  they  die 
The  nation  mourns,  each  man  as  for  a friend; 

And  in  the  grand  cathedrals,  lifted  high. 

Thousands  of  voices  in  one  anthem  blend. 

Long  may  he  live  to  hear  us  speak  his  praise! 

Our  children’s  children  Bhall  be  taught  his  name, 

Th..t  through  the  growth  of  undiscovered  days 
Shall  shine  upon  the  muster-roll  of  fame! 


LOU  VENESTRE. 


The  softened  splendor  of  an  April  sunset  was 
streaming  across  a Southern  landscape  4s  Lou  Ve- 
nestre,  toucliing  her  mettlesome  steed  sharply,  and 
then  holding  the  rein  with  a little  but  firm  and  as- 
sured hand,  let  him  dash  ou  at  a pace  that  left  her 
small  negro  follower  far  behind. 

Her  dark  eyes  flashing  with  excitement  and 
eagerness,  and"  her  black  curls  floating  back  in 
jolty  contrast  to  the  snowy  plumes  of  her  riding- 
hat,  tho  girl  was  just  such  a bright  and  sparkling 
picture  as  one  liked  to  look  upon  in  that  misty  sun- 
set glory. 

Scarcely  pausing  for  a little  darkey  to  throw  opeu 
the  avenue  gate,  she  canterod  through  it  and  up  to 
the  very  steps  of  her  father’s  house,  where  several 
gentlemen  stood  talking  earnestly.  There  reining 
him  in  so  suddenly  that  he  almost  fell  upon  his 
haunches,  she  called  out — . 

“ Gentlemen,  have  you  forgotten  how  to  hurrah? 
Sumter  is  ours!”  And  she  lifted  her  plumed  hat, 
waving  it. 

Before  they  could  respond,  her  horse — already  so 
restive  as  to  almost  defy  control — had  caught  the 
gleam  of  the  floating  feathers,  and,  mad  with  fright, 
wheeled  and,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  to  restrain 
him,  shot  off  at  a right  angle  down  the  ascent  upon 
whose  summit  the  house  stood. 

The  gentlemen  sprung  and  the  negroes  ran  in  all 
directions.  Lou  kept  her  seat  bravely,  but  her 
strength  was  failing  her,  and  the  reins  were  slip- 
ping through  her  little  fingers,  when  a strong  hand 
fell  upon  the  bridle,  and  checked  the  frightened 
animal  so  quickly  and  so  firmly  as  to  leave  him 
trembling  in  every  muscle.  In  another  instant  she 
stood  upon  the  ground,  a little  white-faced,  but  in 
no  danger  of  fainting.  Lou  Venestre  was  not  one 
of  that  6ort. 

Berrian  Knowles,  catching  the  direction  she  was 
taking,  had  darted  at  a thought  across  the  garden, 
and  intercepted  her. 

They  were  at  some  distance  from  the  house,  and 
the  others,  taking  the  rout  they  did,  had  not  yet 
come  up.  While  he  waited  for  Miss  Venestre  to 
recover  her  somewhat  shaken  equanimity,  Knowles, 
letting  tho  horse  find  his  own  way  back,  stood  with 
his  arms  folded  and  his  gray  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
distance. 

He  looked  young — a sharp,  clear-cut  face,  though 

decided  as  it  was  handsome,  with  a nervous  tremor 

just  now  about  the  mouth,  and  a kindling  light  in 
the  keen  eyes  that  belied  the  carelessness  of  his  at- 
titude. 

Miss  Venestre  was  herself  very  shortly ; enough 
so,  at  any  rate,  to  say,  with  a slight  impatience, 
yet  feelingly, 

“ You  have  saved  my  life,  Berrian,  and  you  stand 
there  as  though  it  was  the  commonest  of  incidents.” 

“ Do  I ? It  wasn’t  much  1 did,  you  know,  and 
I was  thinking  how  much  more  unmanageable  a 
steed  than  yours  our  unhappy  South  had  just  mount- 
ed. Is  this  true  about  Sumter  ?” 

“That  Sumter  is  ours?”  said  the  girl,  a sudden, 
eager  glow  upon  her  beautiful  face.  • ’ Mr.  Nugent 
told  me ; he  was  right  from  town.  The  news  came 
by  telegraph.  It  is  flashing  the  length  of  the  land 
by  this  time.  May  it  strike  as  much  consternation 
to  cowardly  Northern  hearts  as  it  stirs  exultation  in 
ours.  Gentlemen” — for  the  rest  had  come  up  by 
this  time,  and  were  listening  to  the  excited  girl, 
forgetting  in  their  eagerness  to  congratulate  her 
upon  her  safety — “Gentlemen,  shall  we  have  that 
cheer  now?”  And  again  the  white  plumes  wtfved 
over  her  head. 

The  gentlemen  responded  in  an  excited  and  some- 
what clamorous  hurrah,  in  which,  however,  Berrian 
Knowles  did  not  join,  but  stood  apart  with  his  brow 
knit  and  his  lip  curling. 

Miss  Venestre  did  not  hurrah  with  the  rest,  which, 
enthusiastic  as  she  was,  one  might  have  expected. 
Her  lips  were  smiling;  but  though  she  was  not 
looking  at  him,  she  was  conscious  of  the  half  con- 
temptuous observation  of  young  Knowles,  and  was 
saying  to  herself, 

“ He  has  nevtjr  been  the  same  since  that  six 
months  at  the  North.  I dare  say  now,  judging  me 
by  his  pet  Northern  standard,  he  considers  my  con- 
duct highly  unfetniiyne.” 

“ Knowles  Wt  arp^tiatc  the  news,” 




independent  nation  of  us.  It’s  the  inauguration 
of  such  days  as  the  South  never  saw — a glorious 
victory.” 

“One  hundred  men  against  ten  thousand! — /you 
may  call  that  a glorious  victory,  I don't,"  said  Ber- 
rian Knowles,  hotly. 

There  was  some  commotion  in  the  ranks  of  the 
others  as  he  spoke,  and  Miss  Venestre’s  face  flush- 
ed, but  as  the  argument  seemed  about  to  leap  into 
stormy  words,  she  lightly  led  the  way  to  the  house, 
her  hand  within  her  father’s  arm. 

Berrian  did  not  follow  at  once.  His  blood  was 
hot,  and  he  waited,  coming  finally  to  the  door,  only 
to  say  good-night  to  Lou. 

Miss  Venestre  was  not  in  the  room.  The  gentle- 
men were  talking  excitedly,  and  Knowles  was  quite 
sure  he  caught  an  echo  of  his  own  name  as  he  crossed 
the  hall.  Mr.  Venestre  mot  him  at  the  door,  and 
with  a hand  familiarly  on  his  shoulder  urged  him 
toward  the  others,  saying, 

“I  have  been  defending  you,  Knowles,  but  I'm 
glad  you’ve  come  now  to  speak  for  yourself.  These 
gentlemen  have  some  of  them  been  trying  to  per- 
suade me  you're  not  sound  ou  Southern  rights — 
eh  ?” 

The  young  man’s  eyes  glowed  wide  and  bright. 

“Who  says  that?”  he  asked. 

“There,  didn't  I tell  you  so?”  said  Venestre, 
•“  sound  and  stanch.  Of  courso  he’ll  stand  by  ns.” 

Berrian  Knowles  colored.  Ho  hesitated  an  in- 
stant, simply  that  he  might  not  speak  too  excitedly 
to  Lou’s  father. 

“I  am  a stanch  Union  man,  Mr.  Venestre,”  he 
said,  briefly.  “I  supposed  iuy  sentiments  already 
fully  understood.” 

Mr.  Venestre’s  hand  dropped  from  his  shoulder; 
he  receded  a step.  An  awkward  silence  fell. 
Knowles  said  good-evening,  and  turned  again  to 
go;  Mr.  Venestre  followed  him. 

“My  daughter  is  a Southern  woman,"  be  said, 
in  a low  voice;  “these  being  your  sentiments  she 
desires  me  to  give  you  this.” 

He  gave  him  a little  note  superscribed  in  Lou’s 
delicate  but  impatient  hand. 

With  a sinking  heart  Knowles  tore  it  open, 
glanced  at  the  only  words  it  contained,  “ Good- 
by,”  and,  bowing  again  to  Mr.  Venestre,  left  the 


“ If  that  don't  bring  him  to  listen  to  reason  I am 
mistaken,”  said  Mr.  Venestre  to  himself  as  he  re- 
entered the  room. 

At  the  avenue  gate,  just  where  he  could  not  well 
pass  out  until  she  moved  away,  Berrian  found  Lou, 
very  erect,  very  pale,  very  heroically-inclined,  but 
very  anxious.  Perhaps  she  hoped  that  Berrian 
had  listened  to  reason  as  expounded  by  her  father ; 
but  a glance  at  his  face — pained  and  angry — but 
decided,  convinced  her  that  it  was  not  so. 

“Good-by  then,  Lou,”  he  said,  but  he  did  not 
offer  his  hand. 

“Good-by,”  she  said,  feebly;  and  then  still  lower 
and  quite  huskily,  “ I haven’t  thanked  you  yet  for 
the  life  you  saved  this  afternoon.” 

“I  ani  amply  guerdoned,”  he  said,  bitterly — 
“good-by;”  and  as  she  mechanically  moved  aside 
he  passed  out,  and  she  returned  to  the  house  and 
lay  awake  all  night,  heroic  still,  but  with  a vague 
sense  of  ingratitude  and  self-reproach. 

But  of  course  Berrian  wouldn’t  hold  out  against 
such  sound  reasoning  as  her  father  and  the  rest  bad 
at  their  command.  He  would  come  over  to  the 
right  side  in  the  end,  and  all  would  be  smooth 
again. 

The  following  week  Miss  Venestre  was  visiting 
an  old  school  friend  some  ten  miles  from  her  own 
home.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  her  friend’s  father 
lived  nearer  the  Knowles  plantation  than  Mr.  Ve- 
nestre did  made  the  visit  particularly  agreeable 
just  now.  Lou  was  not  very  happy ; she  began 
to  doubt  the  heroism  of  renouncing  the  man  she 
loved  because  he  did  not  see  with  her  eyes. 

“Such  a mystery,”  said  little  Jennie  Mayne,  as 
she  met  her  friend  and  convoyed  her  at  once  to  her 
own  sanctum — ••  such  a mystery ; and  now  you’ve 
come,  you  dear  creature,  we’ll — Well,  you’ll  see ;” 
and  Jennie’s  round  eyes  looked  rounder  and  brighter 
than  ever.  Before  Miss  Venestre  was  fairly  re- 
lieved of  hat  and  6hawl  she  had  unburdened  lier- 
|*eelf  in  the  very  lowest  whisper  possible  to  be  beard. 

It  seemed  that  a few  weeks  before  some  one  of 
those  secret  political  organizations,  which  were  so 
rife  at  that  time,  had  met  at  Mr.  Mayne’s  house, 
and  with  such  adjuncts  of  mystery  as  to  arouse  to 
feverishness  the  curiosity  of  Miss  Jennie.  To- 
night they  were  coining  again,  and  she  had  suc- 
ceeded in  supplying  herself  with  facilities  for  pene- 
trating the  mystery.  In  short,  to-night  she  intend- 
ed to  listen  in  a safe  place  and  know  what  it  all 
meant.  Lou  refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
it,  and  endeavored  to  dissuade  her  friend,  but  in 
vain. 

For  once  little  Jennie  Mayne’s  insatiable  curi- 
osity was  to  be  of  somo  benefit  to  humanity. 

Toward  midnight,  as  Miss  Venestre  was  dreamily 
folding  tho  dark  rings  of  her  hair  about  her  slender 
fingers,  and  wishing  vaguely  that  Jennie  would 
come,  Jennie  Mayne  came  gliding  into  the  room 
looking  like  a little  ghost,  her  face  so  white,  and 
she  trembling  all  over. 

“Oh,  Lou,”  she  cried,  dinging  to  her,  “it’s  a 
Vigilance  Committee  or  something  of  that  sort,  and 
they’re  going  to  arrest  Berrian  Knowles  and  try 
him  to-night !” 

“What!”  said  Miss  Venestre,  rising,  and  reach- 
ing for  her  shawl. 

“Lou,  you  can’t  do  any  thing.  It’s  too  late. 
I tell  you,  Lou  Venestre,  they  were  getting  ready 
to  go  to  his  house  when  I left  them.” 

Miss  Venestre’s  face  looked  ghastly  white,  but 
she  did  not  tremble.  Removing  Jennie's  clinging 
hand  from  her  forcibly,  she  begged  her  in  low, 
brief  tones  to  say  nothing  to  any  one  that  she  had 
gone  out.  And  while  she  spoke  she  was  putting 
on  her  habit  and  her  hat,  and  all  with  such  a white- 
faced  resolution  that  her  scared  friend  ceased  ex- 
postulation or  inquiry,  awed  into  silence. 

Gliding  noiselessly  down  the  stairs,  and  out  at 

back  way,  Lou  Venestre  stole  like  a shadow  to- 


ward the  stables.  As  she  did  so  she  glanced  to- 
ward where  she  had  observed  some  time  in  the 
evening  that  the  horses  of  the  party  within  were 
tied  among  the  trees.  They  were  there  still — most 
of  them  certainly.  Some  impulse,  fortunate  as 
vague,  moved  her  to  turn  her  steps  toward  them, 
and  with  swift,  deft  fingers  loose  every  one  before 
she  sought  her  own. 

She  hud,  as  it  happened,  no  difficulty  in  finding 
him,  but  more  in  getting  him  ready  to  ride.  She 
succeeded,  however,  in  all,  and  was  leading  him 
out  just  as  the  party  at  the  house  came  forth  pre- 
pared to  mount.  As  she  rode  away  info  the  dark- 
ness she  could  hear  the  exclamations  of  dismay  ] 
and  perplexity — oaths  and  imprecations,  and  with  | 
hope  stirring  in  her  scared  heart  she  urged  her  j 
horse  over  the  road  toward  the  Knowles  planta-  ; 
tion. 

All  seemed  quiet  as  she  approached,  and  leaving  I 
her  horse  concealed  somewhat  among  the  shrub-  1 
bery,  she  passed  to  a side-entrance  with  which  she 
was  perfectly  acquainted ; for  the  house  in  which 
she  had  ouce  expected  to  live — his  wife — was  fa-  ■ 
miliar  to  her  as  her  own.  Two  large  watch-dogs  ! 
met  her,  but  knew  her  too  well  to  growl,  and  find-  ; 
ing  the  door,  as  she  had  hoped,  unfastened,  she  en-  : 
tered. 

As  she  approached  she  had  caught  the  faint  ! 
gleam  of  a light  from  a room  in  which  she  knew 
Berrian  was  very  fond  of  sitting,  and  toward  this 
room,  through  several  others,  she  now  made  her 
dauntless  way.  She  hadliot  come  through  so  much 
to  hesitate  now  from  any  maidenly  scruples,  and 
she  knew  well  enough  the  importance  of  utter 
secrecy — even  from  the  servants.  So,  with  a care 
to  wake  no  one,  if,  as  seemed,  all  slept  save  him, 
she  at  last  came  to  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
she  hoped  to  find  him,  and  knocked  softly. 

He  opened  tho  door  himself,  and  started  to  see 
her  as  though  she  had  been  a spirit. 

She  told  her  erraud  briefly;  her  eager,  scared 
eyes  fixed  upon  his  face,  as  she  begged  him  to  flee 
while  there  was  time.  lie  showed  a strange  pbliv- 
iousness  to  the  danger  that  menaced  him.  Stand- 
ing with  a„careless  elbow  upon  the  mantle-piecc  he 
looked  down  upon  the  trembling  white-faced  girl, 
wondefing  if  she  had  indeed  cared  enough  for  him 
to  come  so  far  to  warn  him. 

In  reply  to  all  her  entreaties  that  lie  would 
' hasten  away  lie  only  smiled  sadly,  till  she  laid  her 
little  hands  upon  his  neck,  pleading,  “ Dear  Ber- 
rian, for  my  sake,"  and  dropped  her  face  upon  his 
stupider  in  a passion  of  tears. 

“/a  it  for  your  sake?”  he  questioned.  “If  I 
flee  frpm  these  scoundrels  it  will  be  to  join  the 
Union  army,  if  there  is  one.  What  then,  Lon?” 

“ An}'  thing ! oh,  any  thing ! so  you  go  now.” 

“ Shall  that  ‘ good-by’  be  as  though  it  had  never 
been  said  ?”  anil  liis  arms  clasped  her. 

“Yes,  oh  yes,  yes!  dear,  dear  Berrian,  go  while 
there  is  time.” 

“My  darling,  thcro  is  plenty  of  time,  if,  as  you 
say,  you  turned  their  horses  loose.” 

“Every  moment  is  precious  to  put  distance  be- 
tween them  and  you.” 

“Every  moment  with  you  is  more  precious  still. 

I may  never  see  you  again.  This  is  an  awful  strug- 
gle that  we  are  entering  upon ; and  death  may  find 
me  far  from  you.  Lou,  your  father  has  other  chil- 
dren to  console  him— I have  only  you.  Go  with 
me,  and— would  you  be  afraid  ? Am  I selfish  to 
ask  it  ?" 

It  was  no  time  to  hesitate.  Frantic  almost  with 
fear,  as  she  recalled  the  vague  and  terrible  stories 
she  had  heard  of  the  proceedings  of  these  Vigilance 
Committees,  sick  with  the  dread  of  never  seeing 
him  again,  she  decided  almost  instantly  that  she 
would  go  with  him.  Before  morning  they  were 
miles  away,  in  complete  safety  in  time ; and  when, 
after  some  trying  vicissitudes,  Lou  stood  with  her 
husband  beneath  the  starry  folds  of  the  banner  that 
shelters  no  Vigilance  Committees,  she  looked  rever- 
ently up  to  it,  her  hand  in  his,  saying, 

“Thauk  God  it  protects  us  once  more.” 


SUCCOTASH. 

BY  LEWIS  GAYLORD  CLARKE 

“Tobacco  is  an  Indian  weed,”  and  succotash  is 
an  Indian  dish ; and  a right  succulent  dish  it  is. 
Some  cooks  make  it  plain ; other  some  add  " ingre- 
diencies,”  which  perhaps  heighten  the  flavor  and  add 
to  its  delicious  ness. 

With  the  readers'  permission,  I propose  to  serve 
them  up  ail  occasional  dish  of  literary  Succotash.  I 
hope  to  make  it  various  and  entertaining.  I want 
to  present  something  which  shall  cheer  the  soldier 
in  the  camp  and  upon  a bed  of  pain  and  languish- 
ing; something  intermixed,  moreover,  which  may 
awaken  more  serious  and  pathetic  thought ; some- 
thing, in  short,  which  shall,  in  some  one  of  its  brief 
passages,  have  at  least  a transient  interest  for  all 
classes  of  casual  readers. 

So  we  plunge  » mediae  res  into  our  initial  paper. 

As  the  cars  of  the  Nofthern  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey  - ore  stopping  to-day  at  a wooding-station, 
where  tho  tender  was  taking  in  provant  for  the 
“ iron  horse,”  a dispute  arose  between  two  young 
New  York  boarders  at  Englewood  as  to  wliat  con- 
stituted a cord  of  wood.  Neither  of  them  bad  ever 
“ cut  eftrd-wood,”  or  “ piled”  it,  and  both  were  wide 
of  the  murk.  With  a too  common  lack  of  delicacy, 
not  to  say  propriety,  an  appeal  was  made  to*a  gen-' 
tleman  engaged  in  reading  a newspaper.  The  re- 
ply was  curt,  if  not  courteous : 

“ I don't  know  a cord  of  wood  from  four  dollars 
and  a half,  and  always  didn’t  i” 

There  was  a “burst  of  silence,”  and  11c  more 
questions  were  asked  of  that  witness. 

In  thinking  over  the  indefiniteness  of  this,  reply 
I was  “ reminded,”  as  our  good  President  says,  of  a 
similar  response  which  a black  boy  once  made  to 
me,  by  whom  I was  about  to  send  a note  to  a friend, 
whose  lodgings  were  at  a boarding-house  near  Trin- 
ity Church. 


as  I placed  a “ quarter”  in  his  baud  I added,  “ But 
do  you  know  where  Trinity  Church  is  ?” 

“ I wish,”  said  he,  with  a grin  which  showed  all 
his  glittering  white  teeth  at  ouce — “I  wish  I had 
as  many  dollars  as  I know  where  Trinity  Church 
is!” 

This  financial  idea  puzzled  me  “muchly.”  I 
doubt  whether  even  Mr.  Fessenden  could  solve  it. 
There  is  no  “ base-line” — no  premises : a mere  spec- 
ulation, seen  through  colored  glasses. 

“ Did  you  ever  remark,”  said  a friend  to  me  the 
other  day,  “the  unusual  size  of  the  hand  of  our 
friend  Blank  ? Talk  about  a small  hand  being  the 
outward  sign  of  a gentleman!  or  of  a foot  ar.d  hand 
together  of  diminutive  proportions  being  conclusive 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  assumption.  Not  a 
bit  of  it.”  Now  our  friend  Blank,  not  to  speak  it 
profanely,  has  a hand  as  large  as  the  band  of  Prov- 
idence, and  a foot  in  proportion.  But  by  it  ture, 
by  education,  by  finest  culture,  he  is  in  every  re- 
spect a Gentleman:  a man  who,  in  reaped  to  ev- 
ery man  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  high  or 
low,  rich  or  poor,  is  always  a Gentleman. 

And  his  character  “as  such”  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged. Small  ieet  and  small  hands  are  no 
criteria  even  of  the  externals  of  a gentleman.  The 
smallest  foot  and  the  smallest  hand,  the  best  shod 
and  the  most  tastefully  gloved  I ever  saw  in  my 
life,  belonged  to  a professional  gambler. 

(Don’t  mistake  me : -I  was  never  in  a gaming- 
house in  my  life : I can  not  even  play  a game  of 
whist,  that  most  innocent  of  pastimes:  nor  do  I re- 
ally know  one  card  from  another.) 

But  speaking  of  feet:  old  Grant  Thorburn  had 
an  “almighty”  big  foot  for  so  small,  short,  toddling, 
and  twaddling  a bipod  as  he  was. 

The  last  time  I saw  him  was  at  Harper  & Broth- 
ers, the  great  American  publishers  in  Franklin 
Square,  soon  after  he  was  wedded  to  his  last  wife. 
She  was  much  taller  than  ho  was,  and  “fetched 
him  iu.” 

Immediately  the  old  Mayor  began  “chaffing” 
him.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  after  his  health  Grant 
said: 

“ I’ve  been  ill,  mon,  and  I fear  I am  getting  too 
auld  to  stay  lang  amongst  ye.  I’m  na’  lang  for 
this  world,  I’m  thinkiu’.  (Grant  never  lost  his 
Scottish  brogue  to  the  day  of  his  death.) 

“ Nonsense,  Grant!”  said  “the  Colonel,” looking 
down  at  his  splay  feet;  “ you're  not  going  to  die  in 
a liurrv ; you’ve  got  too  good  a hold  on  the  ground  /” 

And. this  was  prophetic : old  Grant  didn't  depar  t 
till  ten  years  after. 

Apropos  of  large  feet : there  was  once  a man  in 
Pennsylvania,  well  known  throughout  the  country, 
who  had  a far  better  “hold  upon  tho  ground”  than 
even  old  Grant  Thorburn,  and  that  was  Reeside,  a 
man  known  throughout  the  United  States  as  “ tho 
great  Mail  Contractor.”  Who  does  not  remember 
his  lines  of  post-coaches,  with  “ J.  Reeside  & Co.” 
upon  the  panels,  before  they  woro  displaced  by  tho 
rushing  railway  cars  ? I never  saw  him  but  once, 
and  that  was  at  a hotel  in  Philadelphia,  more  years 
ago  than  I care  now  to  remember ; although,  as  the 
Connecticut  old  maid  said  (when  reminded  by  an 
indelicate  “gossip”  that  she  “must  be  gettin’  pret- 
ty well  into  years  now”),  “ I’ve  seen  the  time  when 
I was  as  good  as  ever  I was!” 

Well,  my  first  attention  was  called  to  Mr.  Ree- 
side’s  foot.  Foot ! It  was  not  far  from  two  feet  in 
length,  and  broad  in  proportion.  The  servants  at 
the  hotels  where  he  arrived  used  to  ask  him,  point- 
ing to  his  boots,  *’  where  he  would  have  those  trunks 
taken!” 

A good  6tory  is  told  of  a shoemaker  at  Lancaster. 
Pennsylvania,  of  whom  Reeside  was  ordering  a new 
pair  of  boots. 

“Mr. , how  soon  can  you  make  me  a pair  of 

thick  boots?” 

Glancing  down  at  his  pedal  “understandings,’ 
and  then  at  a side  of  cowhide  suspended  by  a holer 
in  the  corner  on  a nail  on  one  side  of  Mb  shop,  he 
replied, 

“ By  the  middle  of  next  week,  if  it  don't  rain 

“Don’t  ram!"  exclaimed  Reeside;  “what  has 
rain  to  do  with  it?” 

“A  good  deal,”  said  Crispin;  “hoots  for  them 
feet  has  got  to  be  built  out  0’  doors:  there  ain’t 
room  in  my  shop  to  ’sot  ’em  up,’  and  I can’t  • 01 1 
at  ’em  in  wet  weather  !"*  • 

The  boot 6 were  ordered,  upon  condition  that  the 
joke  should  be  suppressed. 

I did  “agnize  a natural  and  prompt  alacrity” 
to  respond  at  once  to  a letter  which  I have  just  re- 
ceived from  a legal  friend  in  far-off  Maine ; but,  ou 
the  whole,  I think  I will  let  the  types  tell  him  that 
I have  received  his  pleasant  missive : 

“The  Kennebec  is  flowing  right  under  my  win- 
dow, at  spring-freshet  hriglit.  and  the  way  'lie  lo  rs 
are  floating  down  is  a ‘visible  joy’  to  the  lumbi  r- 
mun.  Those  great,  noble  pine  logs  are  our  wealth ; 
they  clothe  and  feed  and  render  happy  generally 
* your  undersigned.’ ....  I saw  some  handsome  pick- 
erel to-day,  taken  in  a pond  about  eight  miles  from 
here.  One  weighed,  as  I am  a true  man,  vine 
pounds!  They  are  not,  you  are  to  understand,  the 
heavy,  stupid,  soft-fleshed,  lake  pickerel.  One  of 
’■■in  on  your  line  feels  as  if  you  had  ;he  devil  in  bit 
and  .snaffles,  and  your  feet  were  braced  agin  the 
fender. We  have  been  favored  wilh  a great  ’re- 

vival’ here.  I received  from  some  one  of  the  con- 
verts recently  a long,  pathetic  letter,  painting  in 
the  bluest  kind  of  blue  colors  my  condition,  and 
urging  me  to  abandon  the  wicked  and  quarrelous 
profession  of  the  law,  and  betake  myself  to  the  of- 
fice of  gospel-preacher ! Verily  my  knees  knocked 


* In  olden  time,  in  France,  a great  foot  was  much  esteem- 
ed, and  tho  length  of  the  shoe  iu  the  fourteenth  century 
was  a mark  of  distinction.  The  shoes  of  a prince  were  two 
feet  and  a half  long ; those  of  a baron  two  feet ; and  those 
of  a knight  eighteen  Inches  long.  You  will  see  pictures  of 
I bfrif  specimens  in  this  kind  in  one  or  two -il- 

lustrations of  “Quentin  Durward,"  in  Cadell's  superb 


“ Sam,  I want  you  to  take  this  note  to  Mr.  Blank, 
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together,  and  my  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth,  as  I fancied  myself  ‘ wagging  my  pow  i’ the 
pu’pit,’  as  Burns  says.  Besides,  the  pecmia  is  on 

my  side  now,  for  litigation  is  flourishing  here 

The  following  superscription  to  a letter  tickled 
amazingly  the  clerks  of  our  post-office  the  other 
day:  * 

“ ‘ Swift  as  the  dove  your  course  pursue. 

Let  naught  your  speed  restrain, 

Until  you  reach  Mies  Lucy  Drew, 

In  Newfield,  State  of  Maine.*" 

I never  think  of  poor  Fitz-James  O’Brien  with- 
out recalling  the  touching  letter  which  he  wrote  the 
morning  before  he  submitted  to  the  amputation  of 
his  right  arm,  which  resulted  in  his  death.  He  had 
been  a brave  officer,  and  he  met  his  death  as  brave- 
ly as  calmly.  Here  is  one  of  his  little  poems,  which 
he  gave  me  many  months  before  he  joined  the  army, 
but  which  was  mislaid  among  some  other  manu- 
scripts until  a little  while  ago.  It  is  now  for  the 
first  time  published,  from  his  neat  and  legible  man- 
uscript. To  my  conception  the  lines  are  exceed- 
ingly graceful  and  spirited : 

TO  A CAPTIVE  SEA-GULL. 

Bird  of  the  wild  far-sweeping  wing 
Why  art  thou  here? 

Who  chained  thee  thus,  thou  Ocean-King, 

To  earth  so  dark  and  drear? 

Thy  home  is  where  the  free  winds  Sing, 

And  the  thunder-tones  of  billows  ring 
Through  caverns  rocked  with  fear! 

Did  not  thy  proud  heart  burst — 

Thou  reckless  rider  of  the  stormy  main — 
When  o’er  thy  unsullied  plumage  first 
Was  flung  Man’s  chain? 

Oh  ! thou  whose  infancy  was  nursed 
Mid  all  the  freedom  of  the  skies, 

How  could  thy  spirit  prize 
Life  e’er  again? 

Tempests  were  at  thy  birth,  and  the  white  waves 
Sprang  up  rejoicing  roimd  thy  rugged  home 
And  as  a lullaby,  from  deep-mouthed  caves 
Wild  ocean-songs  would  come, 

Bathed  in  the  breakers’  foam, 

Bocked  into  slumber  on  the  swelling  sea, 

Never  was  wild  bird’s  infancy 
More  bright  or  free ! 

No  more — sad  prophecy — ah!  never  more 
Will  joys  like  these  unbind  thy  frozen  heart. 
The  unreposing  ocean  and  dark  shore, 

The  giant  cliffs — the  cavern’s  hollow  roar, 

Now  of  thy  narrow  life  can  form  no  part, 

All  prisoned,  pining,  wretched  as  thou  art! 
Existence  is  a •waste.  Thy  soul  lies  dead. 

The  snows  upon  thy  wing  have  melted  there. 
Drooped  is  that  glorious  head, 

Stained  is  that  bosom  once  so  pure  and  fair — 
Dimmed  is  the  broad  bright  eye 
That  looked  but  from  the  billow  to  the  sky! 
Better,  far  better  had  thy  life-blood  dyed 
The  heaving  sea; 

Better  thy  last  breath  had  been  sighed 
Where  all  was  free. 

Better  that  heedless  waves  triumphantly 
Swept  o’er  thy  pride, 

Than  to  a lone  existence  thus  to  cling, 

And  hear  the  wild  winds  mock  at  thy  unlifted  wing ! 

Can  any  reader  tell  me  who  is  the  author  of  tho 
subjoined  pregnant  sentences?  In  condensation 
of  thought  and  felicity  of  expression  I have  seldom 
seen  their  equal : 

“ Death  is  continually  walking  the  rounds  of  a 
great  city,  and  sooner  or  later  stops  at  every  man’s 
door.  But,  after  all,  the  shortest  life  is  long  enough 
if  it  lead  to  a better ; and  the  longest  life  is  too  short 
if  it  do  not.” 

There  is  something  exceedingly  mat  apropos , 
not  to  say  positively  ludicrous,  in  the  illustrations 
which  are  sometimes  made  use  of  by  good  and  faith- 
ful ministers  in  their  public  ministrations.  The 
reason  of  this  I take  to  be  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment— a sort  of  bewildering  conflict  of  the  mind 
for  the  immediate  and  forcible  pointing  of  a moral. 

The  following  instance  in  this  kind,  although  not 
clerical,  was  related  to  me  by  a friend,  who  was 
both  an  eye  and  car  witness  of  the  same. 

The  subject  of  the  “ utterance”  was  a delinquent 
who  had  “backslided”  three  times  within  a twelve- 
month.  But  he  had  a friend  of  humane  and  forgiv- 
ing temper  in  the  congregation,  who  was  anxious 
that  he  should  ho  reinstated  in  the  church  with 
which  he  was  connected. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  made  these  ob- 
servations : 

“Brethren,  you  remember  the  parable  of  the 
barren  fig-tree,  which  our  blessed  Saviour  spared 
from  the  axe  which  was  about  to  lie  ‘laid  to  the 
roots  of  the  tree?’  Our  erring  brother  here  is  an 
epitome,  as  it  were,  of  the  barren  fig-tree.  He  has 
backslided  several  times.  He  has  followed,  for  a 
space,  the  world  and  the  things  thereof ; but  he  is 
now  penitent,  and  means  to  be,  and  I have  no  doubt 
will  be,  hereafter,  a good  man.  I hope  he  will  be 
received  again  on  probation.  Suppose  he  has  been 
heretofore  a barren  fig-tree?  Let  us  try  him  one 
year  more.  Let  us  dig  about  him,  and  dung  him, 
and  so  bring  him  up  to  the  full  stature  of  a perfect 
man.’’ 

This  eloquent  advocacy  restored  the  backslider,' 
nor  has  he  since,  in  a single  instance,  s^id  my  in- 
formant, “gone  out  of  the  way.” 

Once  upon  a time  “John  Phoenix”  (the  late  la- 
mented Captain  Derby)  was  going  up  to  Sacramento 
from  San  Francisco,  and  it  so  chanced  that  two 
steamers,  running  side  by  side,  were  engaged  in 
racing.  When  these  boats  had  been  running  for 
ahout  sixty  miles,  “tight  and  tight,  and  nip- and 
tuck,”  passengers  gathered  in  knots  about  the  deck, 
di.-cussing  the  comparative  speed  of  the  two  steam- 
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“ I think  she  has,  somewhat,  although  I can  hard- 
ly tell  how  much.  But,  as  I said  before,  I think 
she  has  gained.” 

“ Well,  how  much  de  you  think  she  has  gained  ?” 

“ 1 may  be  wrong,  as  I have  not  lately  accus- 
tomed myself  to  ‘average’  distances;  but  I think 
that  within  the  last  fifty  miles  she  has  gained  about 
an  inch!" 

The  several  knots  of  passengers  speedily  dis- 
persed upon  hearing  this  oracular  Bunsbyism,  while 
John  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  the  sudden  manner  in 
which  he  had  discomfited  the  persistent  inquisitors. 

A little  characteristic  specimen  of  Phoenix’s  love 
of  fun  occurred  at  West  Point,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
lecture  upon  Astronomy.  The  lecturer  was  in  the 
habit  of  assuming  that  all  his  students  were  totally 
ignorant  of  the  very  first  principles  of  any  particu- 
lar branch  of  science  which  he  might  be  discussing. 
It  happened,  on  a certain  evening,  that  he  was  lec- 
turing upon  the  Moon,  and  Phoenix,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  his  class,  with  two  or  three  others,  were  de- 
termined to  balk  the  Professor  in  his  style  of  teach- 
ing. So  he  began : 

“ Gentlemen,  our  lecture  this  evening  is  upon  the 
Moon ; one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects,”  etc., 
etc.  “ You  have  all  seen  the  moon?” 

“No,”  said  Phcenix,  “ I have  never  seen  it.” 

“What!"  said  the  Professor ; “ never  have  seen 
the  moon!” 

“No,”  the  first  members  of  the  class  declared 
they  had  never  seen  that  planet,  and  persisted  in 
the  expression  of  their  perfect  ignorance  of  its  char- 
acter. 

The  “ premises”  of  the  Professor  were  removed, 
his  “base-line”  was  gone,  and  he  collapsed  into 
utter  confusion. 


WHALING  AT  THE  CAPE  DE 
VERDES. 

I live  in  a group  of  islands  on  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica, between  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn. 
The  monotony  of  our  everyday  life  is  sometimes 
broken  by  incidents  that  cause  more  or  less  excite- 
ment and  interest  among  our  not  very  extensive 
community  of  Europeans — such  as  the  arrival  of 
the  mail  steamers  and  the  receipt  of  news  from 
home,  which  is  no  slight  pleasure  to  Englishmen 
living  abroad.  Sometimes  we  are  visited  by  Uncle 
Sam’s  vessels  of  war,  with  inquiries  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  tho  Confederate  cruisers.  Once  we  were 
favored  by  a flying  visit  from  a Confederate  cruiser, 
who  made  an  appearance  one  fine  morning  in  our 
offing;  but  as  wc  had  a Northerner  at  anchor  in 
our  harbor  at  the  time  the  would-be  visitor  merely 
peeped  at  us  from  the  offing,  and  then  showed  us 
her  stern  as  she  stood  away  again  to  sea.  We  are 
not  so  far  off  the  coast  but  that  at  times  we  hear 
some  news  of  our  ebony-colored  brethren,  of  battles 
round  and  about  tho  European  settlements  between 
them  and  the  Europeans;  and  we  occasionally  see 
curious  things,  the  handiwork  of  our  black,  breth- 
ren. Now  and  then  we  are  visited  by  travelers 
who  have  lived  much  among  the  negroes,  and  have 
gone  out  in  quest  of  the  gorilla ; we  have  even  seen 
a skull  said  to  have  once  been  the  property  of  a real 
living  specimen  of  that  tribe.  We  have  heard  cu- 
rious stories  about  extraordinary  slaving'  expedi- 
tions, the  capture  of  slaving  vessels  with  their  hu- 
man freights  through  the  vigilance  of  her  Majesty’s 
ships.  But  as  my  notes  relate  principally  to  a cer- 
tain whaling  expedition  in  which  I once  took  a part 
I will  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  it. 

It  was  a fine  summer’s  day;  the  thermometer 
stood  at  about  80°  in  the  shade,  a moderate  breeze 
blew  over  the  red-colored  land  and  blue-colored  wa- 
ters of  our  fine  bay.  I had  finished  my  breakfast, 
and  was  looking  out  from  our  veranda  on  the  bay, 
with  its  dazzling  sandy  beach  which  extends  round 
its  border,  when  I noticed  much  bustle  and  con- 
fusion upon  the  landing-places.  Directly  afterward 
several  boats  laden  with  natives  put  off  into  the 
bay,  rowing  with  more  energy  than  is  customary 
among  them,  for  at  the  best  they  arc  on  most  oc- 
casions the  reverse  of  energetic.  Away  they  pull- 
ed, and  in  a direct  course  for  the  leeward  side  of 
our  bay,  instead  of  following  the  usual  track  pur- 
sued by  boats  going  off  to  ships  moored  in  the  har- 
bor. My  curiosity  was  raised  to  a high  pitch  to 
know  the  cause  of  so  much  confusion ; but  the  mys- 
tery was  explained  when  away  to  the  leeward  I per- 
ceived, floating  very  placidly  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  an  immense  long  black-colored  object,  which 
I at  once  knew1  to  bo  a whale,  from  having  seen 
them  playing  with  their  young,  or  “calves,”  as  they 
are  called,  during  the  visits  which  they  make  to 
our  waters  during  the  breeding  season  between 
January  and  July.  Presently  I saw  the  foremost 
boat  had  reached  the  whale,  which  we  conjectured 
was  either  dead  or  disabled  from  allowing  a boat  to 
approach  so  near  without  appearing  to  move.  On 
looking  again  through  my  glass  I noticed  that  tho 
boat  was  actually  made  fast  to  the  monster,  and 
that  several  other  boats  which  had  reached  the 
scene  of  action  had  fastened  on  to  the  first  boat, 
and  that  the  whole  cortege  was  now  proceeding  at 
a very  slow,  funeral-like  pace  through  the  water 
with  the  poof  whale  in  tow. 

I proceeded  to  the  landing-place,  and  not  being 
able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  joining  in  what  of- 
fered to  be  an  exciting  excursion,  I jumped  into  a 
boat  that  then  happened  to  be  leaving  for  the  gen- 
eral rendezvous.  On  reaching  the  scene  of  action 
I found  that  the  whale  was  wounded  badly  in  two 
or  three  places,  and  that  in  its  side  was  sticking  a 
harpoon.  The  boats  were  now  being  towed  along 
after  the  whale,  being  made  fast  to  it  by  the  piece 
of  line  joined  to  the  harpoon  in  its  side.  The  whale 
was  about  sixty  feet  long,  and  was  much  exhaust- 
ed, and  its  tail  quite  hors  de  combat.  The  boats 
continued  to  arrive  from  the  shore  and  from  the 
ships  in  the  harbor  until  about  fifteen  to  eighteen 
were  assembled  round  the  whale,  who  continued  to 
behave  most  unoffendingly.  Wc  formed  a motley 
throng,  and  as  I looked  over  the  assemblage  I no- 
ticed that  we  were  composed  of  Englishmen,  Amer- 

w icons,  Portuguese,  Germans,  and  our  natives,  mak- 
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a grand  attack  was  commenced ; the  whale  began 
to  move  along  "’.owly  as  the  boats  closed  around  on 
all  sides.  Crot’  -bars,  boat-hooks,  long  knives,  and 
a hatchet  formed  our  arms,  and  away  we  hacked 
and  slashed,  cutting  holes  in  the  body,  and  then  in- 
serting the  crow-bars  and  working  them  to  open  and 
deepen  the  holes  thus  formed.  The  whale  appear- 
ed to  take  but  little  notice  of  our  doings,  and  after 
taking  two  or  three  turns  in  the  shallow  water  of 
the  anchorage-ground  of  the  bay,  made  off  fairly  to 
sea,  moving  along  rather  faster,  at  about  three  or 
four  miles  an  hour.  Most  of  the  boats  now  fasten- 
ed on,  one  after  the  other,  in  order  not  to  have  so 
much  rowing  to  do,  while  two  of  the  natives  mount- 
ed on  the  whale’s  back  to  work  away  with  the 
knives.  But  they  were  doomed  not  to  ride  far,  for 
the  whale  now  gave  a plunge  and  dived  down ; the 
natives’  hats  were-  first  seen  floating,  and  then  as 
soon  as  the  owners  rose  to  the  surface  they  were 
rescued  by  the  boats  around.  Soon  afterward  up 
came  the  whale  itself,  and  spouted  out  a column 
of  water  that  rose  to  about  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  and  happened  to  be  blown  over  a boat 
containing  two  German  captains,  who  were  much 
disgusted  with  the  unpleasant  odor  of  the  water. 

We  were  now  fast  approaching  the  mouth  of  the 
bay;  the  sea, began  to  roughen,  and  we  began  to 
think  of  our  return.  However,  on  we  went,  the 
natives  crying  out  now  and  again  that  tho  whale 
would  soon  give  in.  Once  or  twice  it  dived  down, 
and  as  whales  are  known  to  go  down  and  remain 
swimming  under  water,  when  well,  for  as  long  a 
time  as  a quarter  of  an  hour,  frequently  when  har- 
pooned by  the  whalers,  considerable  apprehension 
was  manifested,  and  knives  were  ready  to  cut  the 
short  rope  attached  to  tho  first  boat  in  case  our 
whale  should  have  an  idea  of  making  a prolonged 
stay  below ; but  it  appeared  unable  to  stay  a long 
time,  probably  from  exhaustion;  its  stay  did  not 
exceed  half  a minute,  the  longest  time  that  it  was 
under  water.  An  Englishman  in  one  of  the  boats 
inserted  an  oar  down  its  mouth  as  it  swam  along, 
in  a vain  attempt  to  reach  its  throat,  and  so  to  dis- 
patch it;  but  the  whale  proceeded  ahead,  not  ap- 
pearing to  notice  this  movement.  On  we  advanced, 
the  whale  appearing  not  to  be  any  nearer  its  disso- 
lution in  consequence  of  our  grand  combined  attack 
on  it.  We  were  now  about  three  miles  from  the 
landing-place.  Several  boats  now  returned  to  shore, 
others  remained  and  continued  the  chase.  The  sea 
being  now  much  higher  caused  some  of  us  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  it  by  occasionally  send- 
ing the  crest  of  a wave  into  our  boat. 

Our  attempts  at  cutting  and  hacking  the  whale 
were  now  principally  given  up,  through  the  sea 
running  so  high  as  not  to  allow  of  much  execution 
being  done,  the  people  still  insisting  that  the  whale 
would  not  live  much  longer.  We,  the  lookers  on, 
w ere  now  anxiously  hoping  that  it  might  soon  die, 
as  we  had  no  desire  of  proceeding  for  an  indefinite 
period  to  sea.  Just  at  this  moment  a whaling  boat 
hove  in  sight,  which  was  a source  of  satisfaction  to 
us.  After  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  the  whale- 
boat had  reached  us,  and  now  commenced  a parley 
between  the  whalers  (who  were  Americans)  and  the 
natives.  The  whalers  offering  to  kill  the  whale, 
and  after  having  boiled  up  the  blubber  to  give  five 
barrels  of  oil  to  the  natives ; the  natives  held  out 
for  more,  and  the  whalers  refused  to  give  more, 
until  the  whalers,  seeing  that  the  whale  would  not 
be  killed  by  the  natives  according  to  the  plan  pur- 
sued by  them,  under  another  twenty-four  hours, 
when  it  would  probably  be  some  eighty  miles  away, 
and  also  there  being  only  two  natives’  boats  left  in 
charge  of  it,  they  decided  to  kill  it,  which  they  did 
most  summarily.  In  went  the  long  lances  wielded 
by  powerful  men ; then  the  whale  spouted  a high 
stream  of-blood  once  or  twice,  and  the  w halers  soon 
became  the  victors.  The  natives  returned  to  shore, 
and  the  whale-boat  towed  away  their  prize  to  their 
vessel,  which  aw'aited  them  off  the  coast  of  our  isl- 
land  in  a small  bay.  Now  commenced  our  return 
to  shore,  which  was  to  windward  of  us ; we  had  all 
to  take  a turn  at  the  oars,  for  our  men  were  fagged. 
Those  of  us  not  accustomed  to  rowing  fared  badly, 
and  were  able  to  show  on  arrival  evident  proofs,  in 
the  shape  of  blisters  on  the  hands  and  drenched  gar- 
ments, that  wc  had  formed  part  of  the  expedition : 
we  arrived  ashore  safely  without  any  mishap. 

We  afterward  heard  from  the  master  of  the  whal- 
ing vessel  that  the  harpoon  that  was  found  stick- 
ing in  the  whale  bore  on  it  the  inscription  of  a 
whaling  vessel  that  was  engaged  in  fishing  for 
whales  at  an  island  some  sixty  miles  off,  conse- 
quently our  whale  must  have  traversed  that  dis- 
tance (and  more,  for  probably  it  did  not  come  di- 
rect) before  its  arrival  in  our  bay.  We  also  heard 
that  it  yielded  only  *22  barrels,  or  1100  gallons,  in- 
stead of  about  50  barrels,  which  it  would  probably 
have  yielded,  h§d  it  been  freshly  captured  and  in  good 
health,  instead  of  being  badly  wounded  and  sick. 

The  whale  was  one  of  a species  called  by  the 
w halers  Humpbacks,  and  sometimes  Blackfish,  and 
yield,  on  the  average,  about  40  or  50  barrels,  or 
2000  to  2500  gallons  per  every  full-grown  fish. 
More  cows  (or  female  whales)  are  caught  than  bulls 
(or  male  whales),  from  the  fact  that  the  cows  are 
more  frequently  met  with  near  land  than  the  bulls, 
as  they  frequent  bays  and  inlets,  and  the  coast  gen- 
erally, to  play  with  their  calves  (or  young) ; and 
the  whalers,  making  an  island  or  other  similar  place 
a rendezvous,  find  it  easier  to  harpoon  them  in 
smooth  water  than  in  rough  water,  or  where  there 
is  a heavy  sea  running. 

The  plan  generally  adopted  by  the  whalers  in 
harpooning  tho  whales  in  our  waters,  which  is  dur- 
ing tho  breeding  season,  is  thus : When  the  whales, 
which  principally  come  in  “ schools”  of  from  two  to 
six,  are  playing  with  their  young  in  the  smooth  wa- 
ters of  some  bay  or  inlet,  to  approach  them  from  the 
leeward  side  so  that  they  may  not  so  readily  notice 
them  approaching,  and  upon  getting  near  enough, 
to  harpoon  the  calf,  as  the  mother  will  never  desert 
it  while  she  is  alive ; then,  when  fast  unto  it,  and 
following,  on  the  first  opportunity  that  the  cow  or 
mother  shows  itself  in  a favorable  position,  with  the 
highest  part  of  its  back  called  the  hump  visible 
above  water,  to  ‘ 1 let  drive’’  the  harpoon,  aud  then, 
after  harpooning  her,  to  let  go  the  calf,  in  ordef  lfjfc 


to  kill  it,  as,  while  it  lives,  the  cow  is  less  trouble- 
some to  catch.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing  the 
calf  has  been  struck  and  the  harpoon  enters  some 
vital  part  and  it  dies,  the  cow  becomes  very  furious, 
and  gives  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  capture,  diving 
deep  and  rushing  in  different  directions,  aud  fre- 
quently even  making  attempts  to  destroy  the  boat.-, 
and  often  parting  the  harpoon  line  by  her  struggles 
and  getting  clear  off ; but  while  her  young  is  alive 
her  whole  care  is  for  it,  consequently  rendering  her 
capture  much  easier  to  effect.  The  whalers  even 
say  tl  at  the  mother  frequently  carries  its  young  on 
its  back,  when  the  latter  are  harpooned  and  being 
chased  by  the  whale-boat,  though  how  they  contrive 
to  accomplish  this  I can  not  imagine,  considering 
that  their  sides  are  very  slimy  and  slippery,  as  I 
know  by  experience. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Musical Living  for  some  time  upon  a “ fiver”  may 

be  the  definition  of  “ Dwelling  on  a note." 

Eyes.— An  eye  fancier  writes  thus  learnedly  of  the  mys- 
teries: ‘‘It  has  often  been  said  that  a woman  with  a hazel 
eye  never  elopes  from  her  husband,  never  chats  scandal, 
never  sacrifices  her  husband’s  comfort  for  her  own,  never 
finds  fault,  never  talks  too  much  or  too  little,  is  always  an 
eutertaining,  agreeable,  and  lovely  companion.  ‘ We  never 
knew,’  says  a quill-driver,  ‘but  one  uninteresting  and  un- 
amiable  woman  with  a hazel  eye,  and  she  hut  a note 
which  looked  like  the  little  end  of  nothing  whittled  down 
to  a point.’  The  gray  is  the  sign  of  shrewdness  and  tal  nt. 
Great  thinkers  and  captains  have  it.  In  women  it  indi- 
cates a better  head  than  heart.  The  dark  hazel  is  noble 
in  its  significance  as  in  its  beauty.  The  blue  eye  is  ad- 
mirable, but  may  be  feeble^  The  black  eye,  take  care ! 
Look  out  for  the  wife  with  a black  eye!  Such  can  he  seen 
at  the  police-courts,  generally,  with  a complaint  against 
the  husband  for  assault  and  battery." 

“Astonishing  cure  for  consumption,"  as  the  old  lady 
said  when  she  sprinkled  snuff  on  the  victuals  of  her 
boarders. 


“ No  one  would  take  you  for  what  you  are,"  said  an  old- 
fashioned  gentleman,  a day  or  two  ago,  to  a dandy,  who 
had  more  hair  than  brains.  “Why?"  was  immediately 
asked.  “ Because  they  can  not  see  your  ears." 


“Well,  my  boy,  do  you  know  what  ‘syntax’  means?” 
said  a schoolmaster  to  a pupil.  “Yes,  Sir,’’  was  the  re- 
ply; “the  duty  upon  spirits.” 

“Jeema,  my  lad,"  said  a hopeful  father  to  his  sou, 
“ keep  away  from  the  gals.  Ven  you  see  one  cornin’  dodge. 
Just  such  a critter  as  that  young  *un  cleanin’  the  door-sti  p 
on  t'other  side  of  the  street  fooled  your  poor  old  dad,  Jim- 
my.  Don’t  cast  yer  eyes  that  way  and  wink.  If  it  liudu't 
been  for  her  you  and  yer  dad  might  a been  in  Brazil  hunt- 
in' dimuns,  my  son." 

A young  sculptor,  arrested  for  debt,  wrote  to  a friend  to 
visit  him  in  ipwd.  His  first  greeting  was,  “Well,  my 
dear  fellow,  I suppose  you  are  here  for  chiseling  one  of  your 
creditors.” 

Picturesque  Costume.— A contemporary  mentions  the 
arrest  of  a woman  in  the  streets,  and  states  further  that 
nothing  was  found  on  her  person  but  a love-letter  anil  a 
daguerreotype.  Rather  a “poetic"  and  “picturesque" 
costume  for  the  metropolis! 

i a Lady's 


“Excuse  me,  Madam,  but  I would  like  to  know  why  you 
look  at  me  bo  savagely  ?’’  said  a gentleman  to  a lady  stran- 
ger. “Oh!  beg  pardon,  Sir.  I took  you  for  my  husband,” 
was  the  reply. 

Moral  Instrument — An  upright  piano. 


That  was  an  excellent  reply  of  Tonsor’s  when  he  had 
cut  a customer  on  the  chin.  TonsoUs  breath  was  redo- 
lent of  “ Jamaikey,"  and  the  customer  indignantly  said, 
“That  horrid  drink!"  “ Yes,  Sir,"  said  Tonsor,  “ it  does 
make  some  frees  dreadful  tender." 


When  a ship  was  about  to  perish  in  a storm,  the  sailors 
all  confessed  to  a priest.  “ But  our  sins  are  yet  on  board,” 
said  one,  “for  the  priest  has  them  all."  So  they  threw 
him  overboard. 

With  many  persons  eating  is  all  stuff. 


A Reason  tor  Polygamy.— An  Irishman  was  recently 
brought  up  before  a magistrate,  charged  with  marrying 
six  wives.  The  magistrate  asked  him  bow  he  could  be  so 
hardened  a villain  ? “ Please  your  worship,"  says  Paddy, 
“I  was  just  trying  to  get  a good  one." 

Those  persons  who  do  most  good  are  least  conscious  of 
it.  The  man  who  lias  but  a ringle  virtue  of  charity  is 
very  much  like  the  hen  that  has  but  one  chicken.  That 
solitary  chicken  calls  forth  an  amount  of  clucking  and 
scratching  that  a whole  brood  seldom  causes. 

“Sonny,  can  you  cipher  in  two  syllables  ?” 

“ Yeth  thir— and  spell  in  the  rule  of  three  all  day  long." 

“ Smart  boy.  Now  see  if  you  can  tell  what  a pint  of 
cold  slaw  will  come  to  at  a cent  a yard.” 

A husband  advertises  thus:  “My  wife,  Maria,  has 
strayed  or  been  stolen.  Whoever  returns  her  will  get  his 
head  broke.  As  to  trusting  her,  any  body  can  do  so  if 
they  see  fit ; for  as  I never  pay  my  own  debts,  it's  not 
likely  I’ll  pay  her’n." 

While  inspecting  a farm  in  a pauperized  district  an 
enterprising  agriculturist  could  not  help  noticing  the 
slow,  drawling  motions  of  one  of  the  laborers  there,  aud 
said,  “ My  man,  you  do  not  sweat  at  that  work.”  “ Why, 
no,  master,”  was  the  reply,  “seven  shillings  a week  isn't 
sweating  wages." 

A school-boy  being  asked  by  the  teacher  how  he  should 
flog  him,  replied,  “If  you  please,  Sir,  I should  like  to  fiiave 
it  upon  the  Italian  system— the  heavy  strokes  upward, 
and  the  down  ones  light  1" 


A Scotch  country  minister  had  been  invited,  with  hi. 
wife,  to  dine  and  spend  the  night  at  the  house  of  one  o! 
his  lairds.  Their  host  was  very  proud  of  one  of  the  veiy 
large  beds  which  liad  just  come  into  fashion,  and  in  the 
morning  asked  the  lady  how  she  had  slept  in  it.  “Oh, 
vary  well.  Sir ; but  indeed  I thought  I’d  lost  the  minister 
a’  thegither.”  

“I  keep  an  excellent  table,”  said  a lady,  disputin 
with  one  of  her  boarders.  “ That  may  be  true,  ma’am," 
says  he,  “ but  you  put  very  little  upon  it." 

Two.  friends  meeting  after  an  absence  of  some  yea  r 
during  which  time  tho  -.no  had  increased  considerably  in 
bulk,  and  the  other  still  resembled  only  the  “effigy  of 
man  said .thiiflpnt fie»iltaiuru  “Why,  Dick,  you  look 
as  if  you  h iia  hit  liifl  * Idfcfcer  taiiice  I saw  you  Ium." 
“ And  you,”  replied  the  other,  “ look  as  if  you  had  been 
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FORREST’S  RAID  INTO  MEMPHIS— THE  REBELS  AT  THE  GAYOSO  HOUSE.— [Sketched  by  George  H.  Buumunr.] 


oso  House  with  his  val- 
iant horsemen,  who  rode 
right  into  the  office  of 
the  hotel  in  search  of 
General  Hcrlburt,  who 
h ad  also  escaped.  A por- 
tion of  the  rebel  force 
then  proceeded  to  break 
open  Irving  Prison,  in 
order  to  release  the  pris- 
oners there  confined. — 
But  the  guard  resisted 
them,  and  was  assisted 
by  the  fortunate  arrival 
at  the  right  moment  of 
the  Eighth  Iowa  regi- 
ment. A bout  6 a. si.  the 
rebels  left  the  town,  find- 
ing it  growing  too  hot 
for  them,  having  accom- 
.plished  the  capture  of 
200  citizens  and  about 
100  horses,  and  having 
butchered  all  the  ne- 
groes they  could  find  in 
in  the  streets.  There 
was  little  plundering; 
indeed  the  rebels  hud 
orders  not  to  dismount 
under  penalty  of  being 
shot.  The  rebels  suffer- 
ed heavily.  Their  ob- 
ject appears  to  have  been 
the  capture  of  Generals 
Washburns  and  Hurl- 

BURT, 


FORREST’S  RAID. 


On  Monday,  August 
22,  the  rebel  General 
Forrest  made  a daring 
raid  into  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, which  is  illus- 
trated in  the  accompany- 
ing sketches.  The  ex- 
pedition was  commanded 
by  Forrest  in  person, 
and  consisted  of  portions 
of  eight  or  nine  cavalry 
regiments,  mostly  from 
Tennessee,  and  number- 
ing from  1500  to  2000 
strong.  Arriving  at 
Beal  Street,  the  rebels 
divided  off  in  Beveral 
squads  and  struck  for 
the  Gayoso  House,  Hos- 
pitals, Irving  Block,  and 
General  Washberxe's 
head-quarters  on  Union 
Street.  The  latter  was 
first  visited  by  a force 
of  about  two  hundred, 
under  Lieutenant- Col- 
onel J F.8SK  Forrest, 
who  entered  and  found 
it  deserted,  the  General 
and  his  staff  having  but 
a moment  before  es- 
caped. Jesse  captured 
the  General’s  over-coat, 
and  started  for  the  Gay- 


FORREST’S  RAID  INTO  MEMPHI  S— ESCAPE  OF  GENERAL  WASHBURNE.— [Sketched  by  George  H.  Ellsbury.] 


EORREST’S  RAID  INTO  MEMPHIS-REBEL  ATTACK  ON  THE  IRVING  PEISON.-[Skktciii!U  by  GKonof.  p 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  WRIGHT  AND  STAFF— [PhotookaI’Hisd  by  Bbjdy.] 


ters  with  bodies  of  aimed  rebels,  from  live  hundred 
to  a thousand  strong.  In  March,  1861,  we  find  him 
Acting  Brigadier-Genei  al  at  Leesburg.  During 
M'Clellan's  peninsular  campaign  Geary  was  sta- 
tioned wi  h his  brigade  in  the  vicinity  of  White 
Plains,  Virginia.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he 
received  his  commission  ns  Brigadier-General,  com- 
manding the  First  Brigade  of  the  Second  Division 
of  the  old  Second  Corps.  This  brigade  Geary  led 
in  the  terrible  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  where  he 
received  bis  second  wound.  Afterward  Geary’s 
command,  together  with  Williams's  and  G reek’s, 
constituted  the  Twelfth  Corps.  This  corps  in  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  July,  1863,  held  the  extreme 
right.  Geary’s  command  was  transferred  to  Ten- 


83-1  vania.  He  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Roberts’s 
Pennsylvania  Regiment  of  Volunteers  in  the  Mexi- 
can war.  He  was  in  command  of  this  regiment  in 
the  battle  of  Chapultcpec,  and  was  wounded  in  the 
action.  Notwithstanding  this  he  resumed  the  com- 
mand that  same  day  in  the  attack  of  De  Belen  gate. 
He  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a Colonel  November 
3,  1847.  The  next  year  he  was  appointed  Post- 
master of  San  Francisco. 

General  Geary  entered  the  present  war  as  Colo- 
nel of  the  Twenty-Eighth  Pennsylvania  Regiment. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1861,  his  regiment,  attached  to 
General  Banks’s  command,  was  posted  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Harper’s  Fern'  on  the  Upper  Potomac.  Here 
Geary  was  engaged  in  some  pretty  rough  Vncoun- 


Port  Royal  expedition ; and  in  March,  1862,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  capture  of  Fernandina,  Florida. 
Having  been  promoted  to  a Major-Generalship  bo 
was,  in  August,  1862,  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  Department  of  Ohio.  Upon  the  reorganization 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  General  Wright’s 
Division  was  made  the  First  Division,  the  Sixth 
Corps,  under  General  Sedgwick.  When  Sedg- 
wick was  killed  in  May  General  Wright  succeed- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  Corps. 


GENERAL  WRIGHT  AND  STAFF. 

We  give  above  portraits  of  General  Wright  and 
Staff.  General  Horatio  Gates  Wright,  a native 
of  Connecticut,  became  a Cadet  at  West  Point  in 
1837,  and  graduated  with  the  rank  of  Second  Lieu- 
tenant of  Engineers  in  1841.  He  was  appointed  as 
Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering  in  that 
Academy  in  1842,  a positiou  which  he  occupied  fur 
a year,  when  he  was  made  Assistant  Professor.  In 
February,  1848,  he  was  promoted  to  be  First  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  regular  army.  He  entered  the  war 
at  the  beginning,  and  was  given  the  rank  of  a 
Brigadier-General.  He  was  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient of  the  general  officers  connected  with  the 


GENERAL  JOHN  W.  GEARY. 

Brigadier-General  John  W.  Geary,  whose 
portrait  we  give  on  this  page,  is  a nativo  of  Penn- 
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neasee  last  winter,  and  has  been  covered  with  glory 
in  n series  of  battles  extending  from  the  storming 
.f  Lookout  Mountain  to  the  late  severe  conflicts 
about  Atlanta. 


INS  AND  OUTS. 

I walked  hurriedly  away  from  pur  village  post- 
office,  for  the  rain  was  beginning  to  fall  sharply. 

I had  a letter  in  my  pocket  for  Squire  Brinkley’s 
daughter.  The  old  postmaster  had  given  it  me  in 
charge,  being  “afeared  none  of  the  Squire’s  folks 
would  be  down  that  night.” 

I had  not  been  at  the  Brinkleys  since  Henderson 
Reese  went  away  to  Boston.  Which  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Neeessitas  led  me  again  to  the  Squire’s  door  ?” 

I could  see  by  the  glimmering  lamp-posts  that 
the  address  on  the  envelope  was  not  in  Mr.  Reese’s 
handwriting.  Little  more  than  a year  back  we 
had  been  engaged— Henderson  Reese  and  I.  I was 
proud,  willful,  and  passionate,  spurning  with  impa- 
tience the  control  he  would  have  exercised.  One 
day,  under  the  shadows  of  the  old  apple-trees  down 
by  the  brook,  after  some  bitter,  unjust  words  of 
mine,  we  parted.  During  the  winter  I did  not  go 
to  singing-school.  Mr.  Reese  did;  and  there  were 
plenty  to  tell  me  how  he  was  keeping  company  with 
Squire  Brinkley’s  daughter. 

Just  before  he  went  away  to  Boston,  to  be  in 
business  with  his  uncle,  the  whole  village  rang 
with  the  engagement  between  Henderson  Reese 
and  Maggie  Brinkley. 

Miss  Scudder,  with  her  thin  nose  and  peaked 
chin,  made  it  her  business  to  come  up  to  Aunt  El- 
vira’s to  tell  me  of  it.  I was  washing  tea-caps. 
As  soon  as  I saw  her  picking  her  way  through  our 
kitchen-garden  I knew  her  errand.  I made  a safe- 
ty-valve of  the  handles  of  a couple  of  the  tea-cups, 
and  before  she  had  passed  the  turnip-bed  I was 
ready  for  her.  She  came  hustling  into  our  kitchen.  • 
Aunt  Elvira  was  up  stairs  making  beds.  I wiped 
a chair  for  her,  and  before  she  could  seat  herself  I 
said,  w 

“ So  the  Squire’s  daughter  is  engaged  to  one  of 
my  old  beaux,  Miss  Scudder.  Well,  I guess  lie’s 
as  fine  a fellow  as  ever  walked  the  village  green.” 
The  spinster  looked  aghast. 

“ How  you  do  talk,  Magdalen!”  she  said,  elevat- 
ing the  peaked  chin,  the  thin  nostrils  resembling  a 
spread  eagle.  ‘ 1 Now  do  tell ! Why,  law  me ! don’t 
you  feel  checkmated?  Not  a bit, "hey  ? Why  all 
the  villagers  are  saving  you  will  be  a-spoiling  your 
eyes  crying  for  him” .... 

Almost  on  the  run  I went  down  the  lane  leading 
to  the  Squire’s  house.  I entered  by  the  kitchen 
door,  for  it  was  open  a crack,  and  my  shoes  were 
muddy. 

The  Squire  and  his  wife  dozed  over  the  dying 
embers. 

“ Here  is  a letter  for  Maggie,”  raising  my  voice 
to  arouse  them. 

Squire  Brinkley  rubbed  his  eyes  vigorously  with 
his  hard  knuckles,  and  poked  the  old  tabby  cat  from 
his  knee. 

“Why,  bless  me,  Permelia,  wake  up!  it’s  Mag- 
dalen Bold.  Do  you  hear,  wife  ? It’s  Magdalen.” 

Mrs.  Brinkley  took  off  her  spectacles  like  one  in 
a dream,  wiped  them  on  her  apron,  and  slowly  ad- 
justing them,  peered  at  me,  only  as  yet  half  awake. 

4 4 Did  you  say  a letter,  Magdalen  ? Who’st  for  ?” 
asked  the  Squire.  “From  Bosting?  Then  it’s 
for  Maggie,  sure.  ’Tain’t  none  of  Reese’s  writin’, 
though ; half  an  eye  tells  me  that.  Maggie  orter 
be  iu.  She  just  stepped  in  to  one  of  the  neighbors ; 
one  of  the  children  was  took  down  with  measels.” 

The  gurden-gate  swung  to  with  a sharp  cl.ck. 
Mrs.  Brinkley  went  toward  the  door  to  meet  her 
daughter. 

Maggie  came  in,  a shawl  over  her  head,  her  curls 
streaming,  and  damp  with  the  night-rain.  Her  eye 
lighted  on  the  letter  in  her  father's  hand  first  thing. 
Her  face  became  quite  pale.  She  glanced  nervous- 
ly at  me.  The  hand  she  held  out  quite  shook. 

“Magdalen’s  brought  you  a letter.  ’Taiu’t 
Reese’s  writin’.  Seems  to  mo  one  orter  come  along 
from  him.  It’s  quite  a spell  since  he’s  writ:  uigli 
a month,  ain’t  it?"  said  the  Squire. 

Maggie  turned  quietly  toward  the  light,  aud  tore 
open  the  letter. 

44  Don’t  go,  Magdalen,”  her  father  said.  44  Wait 
a bit,  and  I’ll  see  you  home  with  a lantern.” 

My  hand  was  upon  the  door-latch.  Maggie  was 
looking  toward  us:  the  letter  had  fluttered  to  the 
floor. 

“ He  is  dead.  A stranger  writes.” 

She  said  it  quite  sEmply,  but  her  face  was  pale  as 
a snow-drift.  The  pretty  sparkle  of  her  life  seem- 
ed suddenly  quenched. 

I don’t  think  any  of  us  for  the  moment  quite  took 
in  what  she  said.  She  was  so  very  quiet  in  her 
manner ; but  when  sine  stretched  out  her  arms  to- 
ward her  mother  and  uttered,  44  Mamma,  mamma, 

I am  so  wean’,”  we  all  three  sprang,  as  though  the 
lightning  of  God  had  smitten  us. 

Through  that  night  we  watched  by  her  bedside. 
She  did  not  speak  or  notice  any  of  us,  but  kept  her 
face  turned  to  the  walX  We  could  see  that  her 
eyes  grew  darker  aud.  brighter,  and  that  a fever 
flush  rioted  on  her  cheek. 

At  daybreak  I stole  out  and  weut  home.  Auntie 
was  up  and  nervous  about  my  absence.  I talked 
so  fast  that  she  only  partially  understood  matters 
when  I hurried  away  again  to  Squire  Brinkley's 
house. 

Maggie  was  delirious.  ’ 

44  It  came  on  soon  after  you  went  out,  Magdalen,  ” 
half  sobbed  Mrs.  Brinkley.  ■“  For  a spell  she  was 
just  as  quiet  as  a lamb,  not  even  a move  of  one  of 
her  little  hands ; and  when  tin  j doctor  put  his  finger 
on  her  wrist  to  fpel  of  her  puls  e,  she  began  to  strug- 
gle and  moan,  and  then  burst,  right  out  in  thi3  fran- 
tic way.” 

Maggie  was  talking  rapijly,  wild  unconnected 
sentences. 

Mrs.  Brinkley  covered  hej  • face  with  her  apron 
and  cried  softly. 

Dr.  Rollason,  the  family. bh  vsiciau,  bent  anxious- 
ly over  Maggie  mull  fofltkT  a liquid  through  her 
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presently, ’’  he  said,  in  a comforting  voice,  turning 
to  Mrs^Brinkley. 

“ Permelia,”  whispered  the  Squire  to  his  wife, 

“ hadn’t  Magdalen  better  take  a leetle  rest?  Cous- 
in Jane  Maria  has  come  to  help.  Magdalen  looks 
dreadful  white  and  shaky.” 

I found  Jane  Maria  in  tears  in  the  long  sitting- 
room.  She  came  hastily  toward  me  and  grasped 
my  hand. 

I whispered  that  she  was  wanted  in  the  sick  room. 

She  looked  thankful  that  there  was  something 
for  her  to  do.  “Poor  Cousin  Maggie.  Oh,  Mag- 
dalen!” She  broke  down  then,  and  just  touching 
my  cold  cheek  with  her  quivering  lips  hurried 
away. 

I did  not  see  Maggie  again  for  day9.  Two  weeks 
passed,  three.  A change,  but  not  an  improvement, 
was  all  the  information  I could  gain.  No  one  was 
allowed  access  to  the  house.  Jaue  Maria  was  not 
visible  even  at  the  well  or  at  a window.  Miss 
Scudder  canvassed  the  matter  until  the  sight  of  her 
grew  intolerable. 

The  first  week  in  August  came.  One  morning 
I .waylaid  Dr.  Rollason,  as  he  came  over  the  fields 
from  the  Brinkleys,  and  pleaded  hard  that  he  would 
give  mo  some  definite  information  respecting  Mag- 
gie. 

44  We  hope  she  will  be  better  soon,"  was  all  he 
would  say  at  first. 

I urged  the  matter  passionately.  He  wavered. 
Breathlessly  I waited  for  him  to  speak,  but  he  did 
not.  Silently  he  turned  with  me  and  retraced  his 
steps  to  Squire  Brinkley’s  house.  We  entered  the 
front  door  noiselessly.  He  stood  for  a moment, 
running  his  eye  over  the  garden. 

“ Can  you  call  to  mind,  Miss  Magdalen,  any 
little  thing — a flower  even,  or  a branch  of  leaves, 
which  was  a favorite  with  Maggie,”  he  asked,  mus-  j 

ingly. 

1 drew  from  my  belt  a freshly-picked  bunch  of 
wild  flowers,  holding  them  up  without  speaking. 

“ Yes,  yes,  that  will  do ; when  you  go  into  her 
room,  she  is  alone  and  quiet  now,  give  them  to  her 
and  call  her  by  her  name  in  a qufiet,  natural  tone  of  , 
voice.” 

My  blood  seemed  turning  to  ice*  a thousand  fears 
took  hold  of  me. 

Dr.  Rollason  laid  his  strong  hand  upon  my 
shoulder. 

“That  letter  containing  the  news  of  Henderson 
Reese’s  decease' was  too  great  a shock  for  her  brain. 
She  lost  her  reason.  It  is  not  a hopeless  case  by 
any  means.  Her  mind  may  be  restored  to  her  as 
suddenly  as  she  was  bereft  of  it.  If  yon  will  be 
strong  and  cool  during  the  interview,  which  I will 
allow  you  now,  you  may  prove  of  great  assistance.” 

“ I am  calm,”  I whispered.  L 

He  led  the  way  quietly. 

A soft,  derisive  laugh  smote  on  our  ears.  1 
shuddered,  for  the  sound  came  from  Maggie’s 
chamber. 

Dr.  Rdlason  scanned  my  face  gravely. 

“Go,”  he  said,  pointing  with  his  finger  at  the 
door.  44  You  will  be  brave  and  calm.  I can  quite 
trust  you,  Miss  Magdalen.  I read  your  mother’s 
spirit  in  your  eyes.” 

I went. 

Maggie  was  crouched  in  one  comer  of  the  little 
bedroom.  As  I closed  the  door  she  raised  her  head 
with  the  quick  motion  of  a bird  and  stared  fixedly 
at  mo.  A feeling  of  horror  stole  over  me  as  I met 
that  dfill,  unmeaning  gaze. 

I picked  these  pfbtty  purple  blooms  in  the  Joce- 
lyn woods,  Maggie.  I held  them  toward  her. 

Slowly  she  raised  hersGlf  to  her  full  height,  and, 
without  removing  her  vacant  eyes  from  my  face, 
came  creeping  stealthily  toward  me,  her  purplish 
lips  apart.  One  step  more  and  I could  feel  her  hot 
breath  upon  my  cheek. 

Thank  God,  I did  not  recoil  from  her.  I^threw 
one  arm  lightly  around  her  slight  form,  and  called 
her  Maggie,  dear  Maggie. 

“ Under  the  boughs — under  the  greeu  boughs, 
where  the  green  leaves  throw  their  shadows,"  she 
said,  looking  at  me  piteously. 

I smoothed  her  hot  forehead  with  my  hand  and 
drew  her  head  gradually  to  my  bosom.  It  rested 
there  quietly.  I watched  the  heavy  lids  droop 
slowly  over  the  dull  blue  eyes  and  braced  myself 
to  bear  her  weight,  which  pressed  heavier  and 
heavier. 

Scarcely  daring  to  breathe  for  fear  of  awakening 
her  I took  her  up  cautiously  in  my  arms  and  laid 
her  down  upon  her  bed. 

Mrs.  Brinkley’s  meek  eyes  overflowed,  and  her 
thin,  sallow  cheek  flushed  gratefully,  when  I went 
to  find  her,  and  told  her  that  Maggie  was  sleeping 
as  sweetly  as  a baby.  She  took  both  of  iny  hands 
and  pressed  them,  but  could  not  speak. 

Dr.  Rollason  had  been  waiting  for  me.  Mrs. 
Brinkley  went  to  the  window  where  he  stood. 

44  You  will  let  Magdalen  sec  my  daughter  every 
day,”  she  pleaded,  in  a choked  voice. 

Once  more  she  came  toward  mo,  and  pressed  my 
hands  before  going  to  watch  beside  her  child's  bed. 

Dr.  Rollason  brought  me  some  water  to  bathe 
my  temples — made  me  drink  some,  and  then  I told 
him  all  that  transpired  in  Maggie’s  chamber. 

When  I had  finished,  he  looked  kindly  at  me. 
“You  need  some  rest  yourself,  Miss  Magdalen. 
Go  home  now.  To-morrow  you  may  come  again.” 

44  And  Maggie  ?”  I asked. 

44  If  this  sleep  should  prove  a long,  unbroken  one, 
all  may  go  well." 

“ We  were  shutting  up  the  house  for  the  night — 
auntie  and  I— when  a breathless,  lad  darted  along 
the  peacli  orchard,  whistling  sharply  to  attract  our 
attention. 

“MissBoid!  MissBoid!  be  that  you,  Miss  Mag- 
dalen ?”  He  sprang  impatiently  upon  the  piazza. 

“Mostly  I thought  I should  be  too  late,”  he 
panted,  “so  I made  a short  cut  of  it  through  the 
brook  meadow,  and  up  your  orchard.” 

4 4 Golly ! such  a run  though ! I set  every  thing 
squawking  and  hollering.  Here’s  a scrap  of  paper 
Miss  Jane  Maria  gin  me  to  gin  you,  Miss  Magdalen. 
It’s  a note  or  sich  like,  ain’t  it?  Must  cut  sticks 
now,  ’cause  I’m  late  iu  doing  up  the  chores  round 
the  bam-vard.” 


“ A note  from  J ane  Maria  this  time  of  the  night !” 
jerked  out  Aunt  Elvira,  contemptuously.  “Some 
of  her  boarding-school  airs,  I’ll  warrant.” 

44  Somebody  has  arrived.  Is  in  this  very  house. 
Oh,  Magdalen,  do  come  quickly !”  it  ran. 

44  Auntie,”  I began.  A numbness  was  creeping 
over  my  heart— words  failed  me. 

44  Well,”  she  dryly  responded. 

Mechanically  I stretched  out  the  note  to  her.  She 
would  not  touch  it,  but  glanced  it  over  as  I held  it. 

“Just  as  I thought,”  she  exclaimed,  with  warmth. 
“ Some  of  Jane  Maria’s  genteel  timidity.  A poor, 
wayfaring  man  wants,  I suppose,  a mouthful  of 
something  to  eat,  and  a corner  in  the  barn  to  lay  his 
head  in  for  the  night.  Squire  Brinkley  and  Per- 
melia are  asleep,  maybe.  The  saints  know  they 
need  a little  after  such  constant  tending  of  their 
daughter;  and  that  Jane  Muria,  instead  of  putting 
before  the  man  a plateful  of  broken  victuals,  and 
showing  him  a place  in  the  bam  where  he  can  sleep, 
must  needs . bounce  upon  you  in  this  hifalutin 
style.  How  sensible  folks,  like  Squire  Brinkley 
aud  his  wife,  can  stand  that  fool  of  a girl  round 
their  house  is  more  than  I can  understand.  Don’t 
dawdle,  Magdaleu.  Shut  the  blinds.” 

I did  so  coolly  enough.  1 had  needed  something 
to  rouse  me,  and  drive  oft'  tho  dead  numbness  at  my 
heart.  Nothing  could  have  done  it  so  effectually 
as  one  of  Aunt  Elvira’s  sarcastic  flings.  Whether 
directed  at  myself  or  somebody  else  it  mattered  lit- 
tle ; the  effect  was  the  same. 

Jane  Maria  met  me  at  the  well,  iu  her  cousin’s 
yard. 

44 1 saw  you  coming  down  the  road,  and  came 
out  to  meet  you.”  She  drew  out  the  dripping  buck- 
et, and  forced  upon  ine  a . i p of  cold  water. 

“Magdalen!  Magdalen!  can  you  guess?”  she 
exclaimed,  as  I tried  to  swallow  a mouthful  of  the 
water.  Her  very  lips  were  white.  .She  clasped 
her  hands  excitedly. 

Some  one  has  arrived  to  give  the  particulars  of 
Mr.  Ileese’s  death,  I answered. 

“My  God!”  she  exclaimed;  “the*  you  don’t 
know  that  Henderson  Reese  lives — is  in  our  house 
this  very  minute.” 

She  made  a hasty  step  forward,  and  flung  her 
arms  about  me.  “ Fool,  fool  that  I was,  to  tell  her 
so  suddenly,”  she  muttered.  “I  have  killed  her!” 

But  I put  her  awayfrom  me  with  sudden  strength. 
My  eyes  devoured  her  face.  44  Go  on,”  I articu- 
lated ; “tell  me  more.” 

44  Yes,  yes,  I will;  only  don’t  look  at  mein  that 
strauge  way,  Magdalen,"  she  pleaded.  “1  was 
the  only  one  up  in  the  house  when  he  came,  ex- 
cepting little  Dickey,  who  was  late  in  doing  up  his 
outdoor  work.  I heard  old  Bruno  bark,  and  I was 
fearful  he  would  awaken  Maggie,  who  has  slept 
easily  since  you  were  here  this  morning.  I went 
out  to  still  him,  and  found  him  jumping  about  a 
gentleman,  as  though  he  was  at  his  wit’s  end  for 
joy.  When  I came  nearer,  I screamed  louder  al- 
most than  Bruno  had  barked,  for  I thought  it  was 
Henderson  Reese’s  ghost.  He  was  standing  there, 
right  uuder  those  lilac  boughs ; but  do,  Magdalen, 
come  in  out  of  the  moonlight— it  makes  me  creep 
all  over  to  see  it  shining  on  your  white  face.” 

44  And  he  lives ! he  lives !”  I said,  grasping  at  her 
arm. 

“Yes,  Magdalen;  now  please  don’t  stare  at  me 
so.  You  see  he  was  at  a boarding-house,  and  was 
taken  down  quite  suddenly.  Mrs.  Craik,  file  land- 
lady, called  a doctor  at  once.  He  pronounced  it 
cholera.  Tho  rest  of  tho  boarders  got  into  a panic 
and  left  the  house.  Mr.  Reese’s  room-mate,  a Mr. 
Lucan,  was  away  from  tho  city  at  the  time,  but  he 
came  back  next  day,  when  tho  Irish  girl  told  him 
at  the  door  that  he  couldn’t  como  in,  his  own  tilings 
had  been  sent  away  from  the  house,  for  Mr.  Reese 
was  dead  and  buried  with  the  cholera,  and  only  Mrs. 
Craik  and  she  left  in  the  house.  This  Mr.  Lucan 
had  seen  Maggie’s  picture.  Mr.  Reese  had  shown 
it  to  him  one  night,  and  he  knew  tho  name  of  the 
village  where  she  resided,  and  it  was  he  who  had 
penned  those  hasty  lines  about  Mr.  Reese’s  death. 
It  turned  out  that  it  wasn’t  cholera  after  all ; but 
typhoid  fever  set  in  in  its  worst  form.  Mrs.  Craik 
nursed  him  as  though  he  were  her  own  flesh  and 
blood,  not  having  any  hard  feeling  toward  him,  al- 
though his  sickness  had  broken  up  her  house,  and 
she  a lone  widow.  She  was  in  market  one  morn- 
ing, looking  up  a tender  chicken  for  him,  when  she 
almost  ran  against  Mr.  Lucan.  She  stopped  to  tell 
him  that  Mr.  Iicesc  was  better,  and  begged  him  to 
come  round  oiul  sec  him,  as  ail  traces  of  fever  had 
disappeared,  und  there  could  be  no  danger  of  infec- 
tion. Mr.  Lucan  grew  pale  as  a cloth,  could  scarce- 
ly speak  lor  agitation,  and  then,  it  came  out  how  the 
panic-stricken  Irish  girl  had  misinformed  him,  and 
what  he  had  written  to  Miss  Brinkley  in  conse- 
quence. It  seems  this  Mrs.  Craik  was  the  coolest 
piece  as  well  as  the  most  motherly,  for  she  went 
home,  cooked  up  the  chicken  delicately,  made  Mr. 
Reese  cat  df  it,  had  him  take  a long  nap,  then  told 
him  what  she  had  learned  that  morning  in  the 
market-stalls.  M rs.  Craik  thought  lie  needed  some- 
thing to  arouse  him  from  the  languor  the  fever  had 
left,  so  she  did  not  feel  afraid  of  tho  effects  of  the 
communication.  Weak  as  he  was  the  thought  of 
Maggie  mourning  over  his  supposed  decease  put 
strength  into  his  body,  and  the  ue  day  he  started 
for  our  village,  Mrs.  Craik  herself  ,g  him  through 
half  tho  journey.  I am  sure  Mrs.  wraik  would  more 
than  ever  think  that  he  needed  arousing  were  she 
to  see  him  now.  When  I told  him  all  about  Maggie 
he — ” 

Jano  Maria  started  violently.  A silent,  noiseless 
figure  had  joined  us  at  the  well. 

“Come,  Magdalen,”  was  all  he  .said,  bending 
over  me  until  his  hair  brushed  my  cheek. 

Silently  I followed  him  through  the  open  door- 
way, the  dreary  unlit  entry,  into  the  little  chamber 
where  Maggie  lay  sleeping. 

“I  do  not  deserve  such  love  as  hers,”  he  said,  in 
a lialf-awed  whisper.  44  Tell  me,  Magdalen,  do 
you  believe  in  the  hope  which  Doctor  Rollason  holds 
out  ? Is  there  really  any  hope  ? ” 

He  read  it  in  my  eyes.  A look  of  unutterable 
thankfulness  spread  over  his  countenance.  Softly 
he  touched  her  hair  with  his  hot  lips. 

UNIVER 


I drew  him  hastily  back.  Maggie’s  thin,  pale 
hands  moved  restlessly. 

Breathlessly  we  watched  for  her  eyes  to  unclose. 
They  rested  first  upon  Mr.  Reese’s  face,  in  a half 
dreamy  gaze. 

As  he  spoke,  and  touched  her  hand,  they  bright- 
ened, and  a fond  smile  crossed  her  face. 

We  thought  she  spoke  his  name,  and  bent  down 
to  hear,  but  her  lips  were  quiet,  she  had  dropped 
away  again  to  sleep. 

Mr.  Reese  turned  to  me,  a thanksgiving  light  in 
his  dark  gray  eyes.  “ Thank  God !”  he  said  under 
his  breath,  44  she  knew  me  perfectly.  All  will  go 
well  now.” 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  mine  as  I was  leaving  the 
house.  I did  not  resist  his  touch,  but  waited  for 
him  to  speak.  A shadow  played  about  his  forehead. 

“Magdalen  is  white  and  ill,”  he  said,  turning  to 
Jano  Maria.  44  Shemust  take  care  of  herself.  Can’t 
we  make  her?” 

There  was  kind  authority  in  his  voice.  My  heart 
bounded,  :uid  then  stood  stilL  I thought  of  Mag- 
gie’s pale  face,  and  hated  myself  for  the  glad  thrill 
his  tones  awoke.  A mist  swam  before  my  eyes. 
The  rushing  of  many  waters  sounded  in  my  ears. 

“ You  can  ride  home,  Magdalen.  I have  made 
Dickey  harness  up  old  Sprite.  ” 

It  was  Jane  Maria  who  spoke.  Her  voice  re- 
called my  scattered  senses.  She  stood  between  Hen- 
derson Reese  aud  I,  so  sheltering  my  free  from  his 
earnest  gaze. 

I escaped  thankfully.  I had  a night-key  in  my 
pocket;  but  I should  have  stifled  in  the  house.  The 
piazza  ran  at  the  back  of  our  cottage.  I knew  no 
one  would  disturb  me  there.  I shrank  closely  into 
the  thick  shade  of  the  tangled  vines.  I had  flung 
away  Henderson  Reese’s  love.  What  else  was  there 
left  for  me  in  life?  Like  Briareus  of  old,  trouble 
comes  hundred  handed;  but  the  hundred  hands  were 
never  known  to  strike  together  at  one  object.  Job 
was  not  an  exception.  Miss  Scudder  would  be  baf- 
fled by  the  patient  roses  on  my  cheek,  but  she  would 
still  cling  to  the  idea  that  I had  been  checkmated. 

“Miss  Magdalen!” 

Doctor  Rollason’s  voice  sounded  cheeringly.  I 
sprang  up  quickly.  He  was  making  his  way  to  me 
over  the  flower-beds.  Had  I been  asleep?  the  early 
morning  sunlight  was  brightening  tlifrgarden. 

“I  saw  your  white  dress  through  all  this  green, 
aud  vaulted  like  a great  awkward  school-boy  over 
that  hedge  to  have  a word  with  you.  I am  just 
from  the  Brinkleys.” 

44 1 came  home  late  from  there  last  night.” 

44  Indeed ! ah ! And  you  saw  Henderson  Reese 
of  course  ?" 

44  Yes.” 

Doctor  Rollason  looked  at  me  keenly.  “ Mag- 
dalen,” he  said,  “ I was  your  mamma’s  friend  and 
adviser.  As  having  been  such,  let  me  give  a word 
of  advice  to  her  daughter.  You  must  find  some- 
thing to  do  now.  Something  which  will  interest 
and  engross  you.  It  will  be  the  only  way  to  help 
you  forget  that  a year  ago  you  threw  your  happi- 
ness away.” 

He  had  read  my  heart  then  as  easily  as  though 
I had  laid  it  bare  to  him. 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  me.  44  You  are  not  of- 
fended at  my  plain  speaking  ?”  he  continued,  seeing 
that  I did  not  look  up. 

44  No.” 

44  If  ever  I could  be  of  service  to  Henlen  Boid’s 
child,  remember  it  would  be  the  greatest  pleasure 
of  my  life.  ’’  He  bent  and  kissed  my  forehead  grave- 

>y- 

We  heard  auntie  within  unfastening  the  windows. 
Presently  she  stepped  out  upon  the  piazza. 

44  You  are  back  early,”  she  said.  44 1 scarcely  ex- 
pected von  to  breakfast  with  me,  Magdalen.  Good- 
morning Doctor.  Just  from  the  Squire’s,  I suppose. 
What  do  you  think  of  Maggie’s  case  now  ?” 

44  My  patient  is  doing  finely — head  pretty  clear, 
but  she  is  weak,  very  weak.  I ordered  chicken 
broth  for  her.” 

Auntie  fidgeted  a little.  She  always  grew  a 
little  nervous  iu  Doctor  Rollason’s  presence.  She 
now  evidently  wished  our  visitor  would  go. 

44  Fine  weather  we  are  having,”  she  remarked, 
in  a slightly  constrained  voice.  “ The  crops  prom- 
ise well;”  her  eyes  were  bent  in  the  direction  of 
her  broad  fields  of  grain. 

Doctor  Rollason  was  looking  at  her  fixedly,  but 
his  thoughts  were,  I could  see,  far  away.  Turn- 
ing her  head  quickly  she  met  his  gaze.  Her  color 
heightened.  There  was  a slight  quiver  of  the  eye- 
lids, but  her  firm  mouth  betokened  a spirit  accus- 
tomed to  be  on  guard.  An  odd  thought  shot  through 
my  brain.  I would  wait  and  watch. 

44  Will  you  breakfast  with  us,  Doctor?”  she  ask- 
ed, in  a careless  way. 

44  Thank  you,  thank  you ; I believe  not.  I take 
my  morning  meal  earlier  than  any  one  in  the  vil- 
lage. My  housekeeper  has  been  no  doubt  wait- 
ing for  me  already.  Good-day.” 

44  Auntie,”  I said,  following  her  down  the  gar- 
den walks,  “why  didn’t  Doctor  Rollason  ever  mar- 
ry?” 

She  stopped  to  put  back  a wayward  branch  of 
honey-suckle.  Her  head  was  bent  over  the  wet 
leaves  as  she  answered,  44  He  loved  your  mamma, 
Magdalen.  That  was  the  reason.” 

44  And  my  manuna  not  love  him ! such  a dear, 
good  man!" 

“ We  can  not  say  to  Love,  go  and  come,”  she  re- 
plied. 

Presently  she  walked  away.  Her  face  was  very 
quiet — the  quiet  borne  on  a hungry  heart. 

I felt  that  I had  read  aright ; my  mother’s  sister 
loved  the  Doctor. 

That  August  day  was  very  oppressive.  It  brought 
a feverish  tide  to  auntie’s  cheek.  Late  in  the  aft- 
ernoon I found  her  leaning  rigidly  against  the  up- 
per balcony.  Softly  I withdrew.  The  same  old 
battle  with  self,  I knew,  was  raging.  In  daily  life 
she  had  gathered  together  cares,  duties,  to  heap 
upon  the  old  love  in  her  heart,  but  it  would  not  be 
put  down.  As  long  as  Doctor  Rollason  remained 
unmarried  I knew  auntie  would  never  come  from 

guessed  out  the  state  of 
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things.  My  manner  toward  her  unconsciously  soft- 
ened.  Before  there  had  been  a dearth  of  sympa- 
thy ; now  a bond  existed. 

The  October  winds  blew  with  fitful  eagerness. 

■i  aggie  was  regaining  strength  and  elasticity  of 
body.  Her  mind  was  perfectly  deal-.  Air.  Reese 
had  said  he  would  not  leave  her  yet ; he  would  wait 
until  November.  They  came  to  see  me  sometimes, 
and  I went  there  too.  Matters  went  oil  smoothly 
enough  until  one  day. 

I had  been  after  a rare  Eastern  lily  which  Mrs. 
Brinkley  had  promised  me. 

“You  like  high  colors,  Magdalen,”  she  said,  tap- 
ping a pot  which  held  a scarlet  geranium.  “I  shall 
add  this  to  the  lily.” 

Air.  Reese  stood  listlessly  by  the  window,  watch- 
ing the  falling  leaves,  waiting  for  Maggie  to  ride 
with  him.  Maggie  stood  before  the  glass  opposite 
me,  putting  on  her  hat.  As  Mrs.  Brinkley  spoke 
Henderson  Reese  turned  from  tho  window,  and 
breaking  off  a full  cluster  of  the  rich  scarlet  blos- 
soms, laid  thorn  against  my  cheek. 

“You  are  so  pale  this  autumn,”  he  commented. 

“Ami?” 

“ I nope  you  are  well,”  he  continued  in  a grave 
voice. 

“Perfectly,  thank  you.”  I turned  away,  for 
Maggie  was  all  ready  tp  go. 

Mrs.  Brinkley  went  to  the  window  to  see  them 
drive  off. 

“Come  into  the  orchard,  Magdalen,”  the  Squire 
called  out  to  me,  plenty  of  fruit  there.  I should 
like  to  send  Borne  to  Miss  Elvira.  You  must  select 
it.” 

Dickey  was  filling  up  a basket.  Suddenly  he 
ccasod  w istling,  and  looked  toward  the  road. 

“ What’s  fotched  them  back  ?”  he  exclaimed.  ! 

I followed  his  glance. 

Maggie  beckoned  to  me  from  the  low  carriage. 

“You  must  come  with  us,”  she  said.  “Yes,  i 
Magdalen,  1 want  yon.  You  must.  Dickey  can 
carry  t.o  fruit  and  flowers  home  for  her,  can’t  he,  • 
mamma?” 

“Certainly,  my  love,” said  Airs.  Brinkley,  smil- 
ing kindly  at  us  from  the  doorway. 

1 was  sorely  puzzled  by  Maggie’s  manner.  Still 
I hesitated — pleading  home  duties.  Maggie  made 
a gesture  of  entreaty.  Her  pretty  lips  had  grown 
quite  pale. 

1 sprang  in. 

“ Let  us  drive  to  the  Darlington  grove,”  she  said. 

Mr.  Reese  turned  and  looked  at  her.  “ You  are 
in  a strange  mood  this  morning,  Maggie,”  he  said, 
smiling. 

She  averted  her  face,  and  sank  back  wearily  in 
the  carriage,  not  speaking  again  until  we  stopped 
under  a fine  growth  of  beeches. 

Sue  sprang  out  first,  and  walked  swiftly  over  the 
brown  crisp  leaves. 

Air.  Reese  waited  to  fasten  the  horses.  When  he 
joined  ns,  I could  see  that  Maggie  was  obliged  to 
lean  against  one  of  the  trees  for  support ; her  eyes 
still  bent  upon  the  misty  hills  miles  away. 

“ What  are  you  dreaming  about  darling?” 

She  started,  and  shrank,  as  though  his  words  had 
hurt  her.  A bright  color  dyed  her  cheek,  and  van- 
ished. A few  eager  steps  brought  her  close  to  his 
side. 

“ I have  never  quite  filled  your  heart,”  she  be- 
gan, rapidly — her  eyelids  steady,  and  her  brow  a 
flame.  “ When  you  laid  those  blossoms  against 
Alagdalen’s  cheek,  a little  while  ago,  I read  the 
truth.  We  are  all  wrong  just  now;  AIngdalen, 
you,  and  I.  You  love  each  other  still— and— please 
God — I will  not  stand  between  you  two.” 

“Hear  me,”  she  continued,  as  Air.  Reese  would 
have  interrupted. 

“ Good  God ! I will  not,  Alaggie,”  he  broke  out, 
vehemently.  “Never,  never  have  I loved  even 
Magdalen  Boid  as  I do  you  at  this  moment!” 

— “At  this  moment,”  she  repeated,  softly,  with 
a strange  look  of  unrest  upon  her  face. 

Mr.  Reese  caught  her  convulsively  to  his  breast. 
“God  h$lp  me  to  become  worthy  of  the  love  of  this 
noble  woman.  Alaggie — my  treasure — dearer  than 
life  itself!” 

They  were  married  in  November.  Air.  Reese 
would  not  be  put  off.  He  took  her  with  him  to  Bos- 
ton. 

Aunt  Elvira  and  I still  live  at  the  little  cottage. 
Miss  Scudder  gives  out  that  Doctor  Rollason  is  to 
marry  the  meek  little  dressmaker  over  the  way. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ghosts  Every  where  I 

GHOSTS  IN  THE  PARLOR! 

GHOSTS  ON  THE  WALL! 

GHOST3  ON  THE  CEILING! 

GHOSTS  AT  COMMAND! 

BLUE  GHOSTS ! 

GREEN  GHOSTS ! 

ORANGE  GHOSTS! 

WHITE  GHOSTS! 

BLACK  GHOSTS! 

Ghosts  of  all  sizes,  all  styles,  oil  colors,  at  sixty  seconds 
notice!!! 

. Just  Published: 

SPECTROPXA; 

Ok,  SURPRISING  SPECTRAL  ILLUSIONS, 

BnOWING  GHOSTS  EVERYWHERE,  AMD  OF  ANT  OOLOB. 

This  new  Ghost  Iilueion  requires  no  apparatus ; the  book 
itself  containing  every  requisite  to  exhibit  life-sized  ■ghosts 
which  are  produced  by  the  aid  of  the  book  on  the  wall,  or 
any  white  surtace,  by  the  mere  application  of  a weli- 
kuuwn  principle  in  optics,  affording 

EXHAUBTLEBS  PAP.LOE  AMUSEMENT. 

One  vol.  qto,  with  sixteen  illustrations.  Price  One  Dol- 
lar. Mailed,  post  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

JAMES  G.  GREGORY,  Publisher, 

No.  540  Broadway,  New  York. 


POPULAR,  PATRIOTIC,  AND  HOME  SONGS. 
NEARLY  200  FOR  17  CENTS. 

THE  SHILLING  SONG  BOOK. 

Containing  all  tho  best  songs  of  the  day,  a large  number 
of  which,  being  copyrights,  are  not  to  be  found  hi  at 


„ ....  jnany oth- 
er collection.  Three  Parts,  l'pwt  of  fcatfvL?  «eu*i  Seat 
by  mall,  pout-paid,  on  receipt  bf  she  ptita.  -Publhbad  by 


OLIVER  D1TSON  & CO.,  Bo: 

UNIVERS 


J.  H.  Winslow  & Co. 

THE  GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY  EVER  OFFERED 
TO  SECURE  GOOD  JEWELRY  AT 
LOW  PRICES, 


100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  GOLD 
PENS,  BRACELETS,  LOCKETS,  RINGS,  GENTS 
PINS,  SLEEVE  BUTTONS,  STUDS,  ETC., 

Worth  $500,000, 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each , without  regard  to 
value,  and  not  lobepaid  for  until  you  know  what  you  are 
to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  iuform 
you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particulars ; also 
terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  Regiment  and 
Town  in  the  Country. 


J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


Albums  for  the  Army. 

Our  New  Pocket  Album, 


holding  sixteen  pictures,  and  sold  at 

Seventy-five  Cents, 

is  the  cheapest  aud  best  Pocket  Album  ever  offered  to  the 
public. 

Sent  by  mail  i 0 any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
Seventy-five  Cents. 

SAMUEL  BOWLES  & COMPANY, 

Photograph  Album  Manufacturers, 

Springfield,  Mass. 

U.  S,  7-30  LOAN.  ~ 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  gives  notice  that  sub- 
scriptions will  be  received  for  Coupon  Treasury  Notes, 
payable  three  years  from  Aug.  15th,  1864,  with  semi-an- 
nual interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  three-tenths  per 
cent,  per  annum— principal  and  interest  both  to  be  paid 
in  lawful  money. 

These  Notes  mil  be  convertible  at  the  option  of  the 
holder  at  maturity,  Into  six  per  cent,  gold-bearing  bonds, 
payable  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty  years 
from  their  date,  as  the  Government  may  elect.  They  will 
be  issued  in  denominations  of  $50,  $100,  $500,  $1000,  and 
$5000,  and  all  subscriptions  must  be  for  fifty  dollars  or 
some  multiple  of  fifty  dollars. 

As  the  Notes  draw  interest  from  August  15,  persons 
making  deposits  subsequent  to  that  date  must  pay  the  in- 
terest accrued  from  date  of  note  to  date  of  deposit. 

Parties  depositing  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  and  up- 
ward for  theso  Notes  at  any  one  time  will  be  allowed  a 
commission  of  one  quart  er  of  one  per  cent. 

Special  Advantages  of  this  Loan. 

It  is  a National  Savings  Bank,  offering  a higher 
rate  of  interest  than  any  other,  and  the  best  security. 
Any  savings  bank  which  pays  its  depositors  in  U.  S.  Notes 
considers  that  it  is  paying  in  the  best  circulating  medium 
of  the  country,  and  it  can  not  pay  in  any  thing  better, 
for  its  own  assets  are  either  in  Government  securities  or  Id 
notes  or  bonds  payable  in  Government  paper. 

Convertible  into  a Six  per  cent.  5-20 
Gold  Bond. 

In  addition  to  the  very  liberal  interest  on  the  notes  for 
three  years,  this  privilege  of  conversion  is  now  worth 
about  three  per  cent,  tier  annum,  for  tlie  current  rate  for 
6-20  Bonds  is  not  less  than  nine  per  cent,  premium,  and 
before  the  war  the  premium  on  six  per  cent.  U.  S.  stocks 
was  over  twenty  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  actual 
profit  on  this  loan,  at  the  present  market  rate,  is  not  less 
than  ten  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Its  Exemption  from  State  or  Municipal 
Taxation. 

But  aside  from  all  the  advantages  we  have  enumerated, 
a special  Act  of  Congress  exempts  all  Bonds  and  Treasury 
Hotes  from  local  taxation.  On  tho  average,  this  exemp- 
tion is  worth  about  two  per  cent,  per  annum,  according 
to  the  rate  of  taxation  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  believed  that  no  securities  offer  so  great  induce- 
ments to  lenders  as  those  issued  by  the  Government.  In 
all  other  forms  of  indebtedness,  the  faith  or  ability  of  pri- 
vate parties,  or  stock  companies,  or  separate  communities, 
only,  is  pledged  for  payment,  while  the  whole  property  of 
the  country  is  held  to  secure  the  discharge  of  all  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  at  Washington,  the  several  Assistant 
Treasurers  and  designated  Depositaries,  and  by  all  Na- 
tional Banks  which  arc  depositaries  oi  public  money,  and 
ALL  RESPECTABLE  BANKS  AND  BANKERS 
throughout  the  country  will  give  further  information  and 

AFFORD  EVERY  FACILITY  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


An  Interesting  Reprint.— Messrs.  J.  E.  Tilton  & Co., 
will  publish,  in  a few  days,  “ Broken  Lights,"  by  Frances 
Power  Cobbe  well  known  as  a personal  friend  of  Theodore 
Parker,  and  as  the  writer  of  the  Introduction  to  ills  Works 
published  in  England.  A prominent  and  elegant  writer 
thus  sneaks  of  it: 

“.This  work  is  in  the  nature  of  a review  of  the  whole 
late  religious  movement,  of  which  the  “ Essays  and  Re- 
views"—Bishop  Colenso’s  book,  and  Theodore  Parker’s 
writings,  and  Renan’s  Life  of  Jesus  are  portions,  it  is 
very  interesting  and  very  able.  Tim  author  does  not  dis- 
tinctly state  her  own  position ; but  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
she  goes  as  far  as  any  of  the  writers  she  comments  on." 

Shults’  Onguent,  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  post- 
^-•M  ijfor 60«nts.  Address C.  F.  SHULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


A SINGLE  BOX 

OF 

Brandreth’s  Fills 

Contains  more  vegetable  extractive  matter  than  twen- 
ty boxes  of  any  pills  in  the  world  besides ; fifty-five  hund- 
red physicians  uso  them  in  their  practice  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  purgatives.  The  first  letter  of  their  value  is  yet 
scarcely  appreciated.  When  they  are  better  known  sud- 
den death  and  continued  sickness  will  be  of  the  past.  Let 
those  who  know  them  speak  right  out  in  their  favor.  It 
is  a duty  which  will  save  life. 

Our  race  are  subject  to  a redundancy  of  vitiated  bile  at 
this  season,  and  it  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  prev.-lent;  but 
Braudreth’s  Pills  afford  an  invaluable  and  efficient  protec- 
tion. By  their  occasional  use  we  prevent  the  collection 
of  thoed  impurities,  which,  when  in  sufficient  quantities, 
cause  so  much  danger  to  the  body’s  health.  They  soon 
cure  liver  complaint,  dyspepsia,  loss  of  appetite,  pain  in 
the  head,  heart-burn,  pain  in  the  breast-bone,  sudden 
faintness,  and  coetiveness. 

ERANDRETH’S  PILLS  are  sold  at  25  cents  per  box, 
enveloped  in  full  directions.  Purchase  none  unless  my 
PRIVATE  GOVERNMENT  STAMP  is  on  the  box.  See 
upon  it  B.  BRANDEETII  in  white  letters. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  BRANDRITH  BUILDING, 

. NEW  YORK.  , 

Foe  sals  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  medicines. 


HAND-BOOK 

OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 

Being  a compilation  of  all  the  principal  events  in  the 
history  of  every  vessel  of  the  United  States  Navy,  from 
April,  1861,  to  May,  1661,  with  an  account  of  the  engage- 
ment of  the 

KEARSARGE  and  ALAB.fir.IA, 

compiled  and  arranged  by  B.  S.  Osbon.  One  Vol.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $2  50.  This  day  published  by 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  No.  192  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Copies  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


THE  WIFE  OB  MOTHER 

Of  any  Army  Officer  or  Soldier  who  is  a prisoner  of  war 
can  have  pay  collected  by  applying  in  person  or  by  letter 
BROWN  & SHELDON,  2 Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


“The  West  Indian  Hair 
Curler,” 

Warranted  to  curl  the  most  straight  and  stiff  hair,  on 
the  first  application,  into  short  ringlets  or  waving  mass- 
ive curls.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1  Ou.  Ad- 
dress WAUD  GILBERT  LYON, 

Box  6261,  New  Y’ork  Post-Office. 


Highly  Important  to  Soldiers! 

The  “STYPTIC,"  discovered  by  the  celebrated  Chem- 
ist, PROF.  LIEBIG,  is  an  infallible  remedy  for  Hemor- 
rhage and  Bleeding  from  Wounds.  It  is ’put  up  con- 
veniently, so  that  every  soldier  may  carry  it  in  his 
pocket.  As  soon  as  wounded  it  should  be  applied  and 
the  bleeding  will  cease  instantly.  It  is  used  in  all 
European  armies,  and  has  saved  the  lives  of  thousands 
during  the  Italian  and  the  Danish  wars.  Sent,  with  full  di- 
rections, to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  $1. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

P.  DAMM,  Sole  Agent  for  the  U.  S. 

Depot,  476  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


LADIES’  LETTER. 

Five  Anatomical  Engravings. 

Has  information  never  before  published. 

Sent  free,  in  a sealed  envelope  for  10  cents. 

Addreis  Bok  4652,  New  York  Post-Office. 


Two  Dollars  made  from  twrffity  cts.  Call  and  ex- 
amine, or  ten  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  20c.  Retails 
for  $2,  by.  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  }10  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


Cocoaine. 


Cocoaine  for  the  hair  has  had  nearly  fifty 
different  imitations.  This  demonstrates  the  great  popu- 
larity of  the  genuine  article,  conceived  by  Burnett,  and 
its  invulnerability  to  competitors  by  increasing  sales. 


BARD  & BROTHER’S  (Established  1845) 

GOLD  PEN'S, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES.  Also  Manufacturer  of 
BARD  & WILSON’S  PATENT  ANGULAR  NIB  GOLD 
PENS.  JAS.  D.  BARD,  Ag’t,  No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  N. 
Y.  Gold  Pena  Repaired  or  Exchanged. 


GREAT  MEN. 

Warriors,  Clergymen.  Poets.  Cannibals— Flat-Heads, 
Typical  Races.  Portraits  of  Generals  Lek,  Grant,  Thom- 
as, Hancock,  Foster,  McPherson,  Butler,  Napier. 
Blackhawk,  with  Heknan,  Bkownlow,  Dr.  Tyng,  Lu- 
ther, Corning,  Spencer,  Morris,  etc. 

UNMARRIED  WOMEN:  What  shall  they  do?  How 
be  handsome.  A Virgin’s  eye.  “You  kissed  me." 
Fast  Young  men.  Christ  in  Cities,  an  excellent  Discourse, 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs.  A “ Debate  in  Crania”  — very  in- 
teresting— in  September  No.  Phrenological  Joubnal. 
By  first  post.  20  cents,  or  $2  a year.  Newsmen  have  it. 
Address  FOWLER  & WELLS,  No.  3S9  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Old  Eyes  Made  New. . 

A pamphlet  directing  how  to  speedily  restore  sight 
and  give  up  spectacles,  without  aid  of  doctor  or  medicine. 
3ent  by  mail,  flee,  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Address 

E.  B.  FOOTE,  M.D., 

1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company, 

No.  31  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Opposite  the  Post-Office. 

CASH  CAPITAL  AND  ACCUMULATION  OVER 

$1,700, 000. 

The  triennial  dividend  of  profits  of  this  company  has 
resulted  in  a bonus  or  addition  to  the  policy  of  more  than 
50  per  cent,  on  the  whole  premium  paid. 

The  dividends  are  paid  in  the  life-time  of  the  assured, 
thus  aiding  them  to  pay  future  premiums. 

POLICIES  are  made  incontestible  after  five  years 
date,  for  or  on  account  of  errors,  omissions,  and  misstate- 
ments in  the  application,  except  as  to  age. 

ANNUITIES  are  granted  on  favorable  terms. 

HENRY'  STOKES,  President. 

C.  Y.  Wemple,  Secretary. 

J.  L.  Halbev,  Ass't  Sec. 

S.  N.  Stebbins,  Actuary. 


PLAYING  CA.  DEI 

Flaying  Cards. 
Flaying  Cards. 

BRUT  .THING  OUT. 

Finest  Card  Ever  Issued! 

Of  new  and  elegant  design,  aud  are  the  same  in  nil  par- 
ticulars as  old  stylo  cards,  with  the  exception  that  by  hold- 
ing them  to  the  light  yon  see 

52  Beautiful  Pictures. 

Enclose  $1  25  and  three  red  stamps  for  sample  pack.  $144 
per  gross. 

r r ’EM,  60  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


Portable  Printing  Offices, 


For  the  Amy  and  Navy 
Hospitals,  Merchants, 
Druggists,  and  all  who 
wish  to  print  neatly, 
cheaply,  aud  expeditious- 
ly. Circular  sent  free, 
a of  Type,  Cuts,  &c., 
snta.  Adams  Press 
Co.,  No.  26  Ann  St.,  N.  Y., 
and  35  Lincoln  St.,  Boston. 


Attention  Company! 


Clark's  Onguent,  a powerful  stimulant.  Each  packet 
warranted  to  produce  a full  set  of  whiskers  or  moustaches 
in  six  weeks  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  in- 
to  the  skin.  Any  person  using  this  Onguent,  and 
lg  it  not  as  represented,  by  informing  me  of  the  fact, 
can  have  their  money  returned  them  at  any  time  within 
3 months  from  day  of  purchase.  Price  $1 00.  Sent  sealed 
and  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 

Address,  A.  C.  CLARK, 

P.  O.  Drawer  118, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  HARNDEN’S  EXPRESS, 
No.  65  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES  ?— My  Onguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
' face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1 — 
t by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
K.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


Carrington  & Co.’s 

.General 

Purchasing  Agency, 

No.  40  Broadway,  New  York. 

Article*  of  every  description— singly  or  in  quantity- 
purchased  to  order,  and  forwarded  by  express,  or  as  di- 
rected. 

Recommended  by  all  the  Expresses.  All  Express  Agents 
will  receipt  for  and  forward  funds,  and  see  to  return  of 
goods. 

Commission  five  per  cent. 


IMPORTANT  TO  ALL  INVALIDS. 

The  Peruvian  Syrup 

(A  protected  solution  of  the  protoxide  of  iron)  supplies  the 
Blood  with  its  Vital  Principle  or  Lift  Element,  Iron, 
thereby  infusing  Strength,  Vigor,  and  New  Life  into  all 
parts  of  the  system.  Pamphlets  free. 

J.  P.  DINSMORE,  491  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


REDDING’S  RUSSIA  SALVE. 

A Real  Pain  Extractor. 

It  reduces  the  most  angry-looking  swellings  and  in- 
flammations, heals  Old  Bores,  Wounds,  Bums,  Scalds, 
&c.,  &c.,  as  if  by  magic.  Only  25  cents  a box.  Sold  by 
J.  P.  DINSMORE,  491  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  by  all 
Druggists. 

Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  829  Pearl  St.,  N.Y. 


HARPER’S 

HEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1864. 


Important  to  Subscribers. 

Subscribers  to  the  MA  GAZINE  and  WEEKLY  will 
find  upon  the  wrapper  of  each  Number  a Statement  of 
A ooounL  The  figures  on  the  direction-label  following  the 
Name  show  the  Number  with  which  the  Subscription 
EXPIRES , as  noted  on  our  books.  Every  Subscriber 
may  thus  ascertain  whether  he  has  received  the  proper 
credit  for  his  remittance,  and  also  when  to  renew  his 
Subscription.  In  renewing  Subscriptions,  Subscribers 
are  particularly  requested  to  name  the  N UMBER  with 
which  the  New  Subscription  should  commence;  they  will 
thus  avoid  receiving  duplicates,  or  missing  any  Number. 
It  is  desirable  that  a Renewal  should  be  received  a feta 
weeks  BEFORE  the  expiration  of  the  former  Subscrip- 
tion, rin  order  that  our  books  may  be  kept  properly  ad- 
justed. Attention  to  this  will  obviate  nine-tenths  of  the 
errors  which  annoy  both  Publishers  and  Subscribers. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sun 
ecribebs,  at  $4  00  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $40  Oh. 

Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together 
one  year,  $8  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 

Circulation  nearly  100,000. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS.  * 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 4 00 

One  Copy  for  ThreeMontha 100 

And  an  Extra  Copy  wilt  be  allowed  for  every  Clw 
of  Ten  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  11  Copies  for 
$40  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Terms  to  Advertisers. — One  Dollar  per  line  for  in- 


side Advertfa 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[September  10,  1864, 


Made  easy  by  every  Agent  who  sells  oar  Great  Sew  and 
Wonderful  Extra  Large  Size  Stationer!)  and  Prize  Pack- 
age,. $25  CAN  BE  MALE  in  a few  hours  by  smart  agents. 
Greatest  money-making  business  of  the  age.  Each  Pack- 
age contains  large  quantities  of  fine  Writing  Materials, 
such  ns  Paper,  Envelopes,  Pens,  Pencils,  Blotters,  Em- 
blems, Ladies'  Paris  Fashion  Plates,  Designs  for  Needle- 
work, Cottage  Keepsakes,  Household  Companions,  Parlor 
Amusements,  Guide  for  Letter  Writers,  Many  Ways  to 
Get  Ifich,  Gents’  Pocket  Calendars  for  the  Year,  Union 
Designs,  Yankee  Notions  of  all  kinds,  Recipes,  Games, 
Engravings,  Rich  and  Costly  Presents  of  Fashionable  Jew- 
elry, etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Ag  nts  guaranteed  $15  per  day.  A 
splendid  Solid  Gold  or  Silver  Hunting  Case  Lever  Watch 
(warranted)  presented  free  to  each  Agent.  Send  for  our 
great  new  circulars  for  1864  containing  extra  premium  in- 
ducements, free.  S.  C.  RICKARDS  & CO.,  102  Nassau 
Street,  N.  Y. 


ARMY 

WATCH. 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watch,  Double 
Case,  Lever,  Cap,  email  size,  white  enameled  dial,  cut 
hands,  "English  Movements,"  and  correct  time-keeper, 
witli  an  accurate  “ Miniature  Calendar,"  indicating  the 
“ Lay  of  the  Week,  Month,  die." 

A single  one  sent  free  by  mail  in  neat  case,  with  a 

BEAUTIFUL  VEST  CHAIN,  for  Only  $10. 

A neat  Silver  Watch,  eaine  as  above,  with  “ Miniature 
Calendar,"  &c„  specially  adapted  to  the  Army.  Sent  free 
by  mail,  for  only  $S. 

BRITISH  ARMY  OFFIC ER’S" WATCH,  a Storm, 
Heat,  and  Time  Indicator, with  Thermometer,  Compass, 
and  Calendar  improvement,  indicating  day  of  the  month, 
week,  hour,  minute,  and  second,  a valuable  guide  to  the 
Soldier,  Sailor,  or  Traveller,  in  Hunting  Cases.  Price 
single  one  bv  mail,  only  $25. 

Address  CHAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  Sole  Importers,  3S 
& 40  Ann  Street,  New  York. 


The  high  premium  on  gold,  and  the  Increased  rate  of 
duty  on  Watches,  have  greatly  diminished  the  importa- 
tion of  those  of  Foreign  Manufacture ; nnd  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  purchase  a Watch  of  English  or  Swiss 
make,  except  at  a FABULOUS  PRICE. 

THE  AMERICAN  WATCH  COMPANY, 
of  Waltham,  Mass., 

make  by  far  the  BEST  and  absolutely  the  CHEAP- 
EST Watches  in  the  market;  and  with  the  late  ex- 
tensive addition  to  their  Factory,  together  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  working  power,  they  have  ample  facilities 
for  supplying  the  steadily  increasing  demand. 

ROBBINS  & APPLETON, 
Agents  for  the  American  Watch  Co., 
182  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BULLS  AND  BEARS. 

“Humpty  Dompty  on  a wall, 

Humpty  Dcmfty  got  a fall?” 


Kendall’s  Amboline 

For  the  Hair. 

Will  surely  prevent  hair  falling  out. 

The  best  Hair  Dressing  in  the  market 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

Prepared  only  by 

WARING  & CO., 

35  Dey  Street,  New  York. 


FISK  & HATCH. 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government 
Securities. 

No.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Army  and  Campaign  Badges. 

On  the  receipt  of  $1,  I will  send  eiiher  the  1st.  2d,  3d, 
5th,  6tli.  or  12th  A.  C.  Badge,  or  the  Soldier’s  Charm,  with 
your  Name,  Regt.,  and  Co.  handsomely  engraved  tnereon ; 
and  for  $1  50 1 will  feud  eiiher  the  4th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th, 
14tli,  15th,  18th,  20th,  or  23d  A.  C.  Badge,  or  the  new 
Artillery,  Battery,  Cavalry,  Engineer,  or  Poutouicr's  Pin, 
together  with  my  wholesale  illustrated  circular; 
R T.  HAYWARD,  20S  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


FOLLAK  & SON. 

Meerschaum  Manufacturers, 
602  Broadway,  Near  4th  St.,  N.  Y., 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Pipes  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  stamp  for  Cir- 
cular. 1 ipes  $8  to  $100  each. 


Ivory  Jewelry. 

BROOCHES,  EAR-RINGS  AND  SLEEVE-BUTTONS 
—WHITE,  PINK  AND  BLACK,  $3  50  per  set;  beauti- 
fully engraved  with  Grecian  border,  $5  per  set.  Sent  free 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Ivory  Combs,  $5  to  $10;  Ivory 
Hair  Pins,  $3 ; Ivory  Initial  Buttons,  $1 ; Pearl  Initial  But- 
tons,-$l  50.  WM.  M.  WELLING,  571  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

SIGN,  GOLDEN  ELEPHANT. 


Gold  Pens.  If  you  want  the  best  Pen  ever  used, 
send  to  Johnson  for  circular  of  engravings,  giving  exact 
sizes  and  price-.  Pens  repointed  at  50c.  each,  by  mail. 
E.  S.  JOHNSON,  Manufacturer,  15  Maideh  Lain-. 


Campaign  Medals. 

Of  every  description  now  ready  in  Pin  and  Medal.  Trade 
orders  solicited  and  promptly  filled  at  Factory  prices. 
Wholesale  Depot  Campaign  Medal  Co., 436  Broadway,  N.  Y_ 


School-Teachers  Wanted.  For  English,  French,  German, 
Spanish,  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  Classics,  and  other 
branches.  Address  (with  references)  American  Educa- 
tional Union,  713  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Presidential1 


BENJAMIN’S  RUPTURE 
( LJ CURE  TRUSS  challenges  ihe  world  i . 

equal  it.  in  retaining  nnd  perfectly  curing* 
0 Hernia,  or  RurruRF..  Office,  1 Barclay 
Street  opposite  the  Astor  House. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS 

✓ Have  just  Published  : 

NOT  DEAD  YET.  A Novel.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson,  Au- 
thor of  “Live  it  Down,”  ‘‘Olive  Blake’s  Good  Work," 
‘‘Isabel;  or,  the  Young  Wife  and  the  Old  Love,”  &c. 
Svo,  Cloth,  $1  75 ; Paper,  $1  25. 

WILLSON’S  LARGER  SPELLER.  A Progressiva  Course 
of  Lessons  in  Spelling,  arranged  according  to  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Orthoepy  nnd  Grammar.  With  Exercises  in 
Synonyms,  for  Reading,  Spelling,  nnd  Writing,  and  a 
new  System  of  Definition.  19mo,  40  cents. 

HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN  EU- 
ROPE AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide  though 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Germany,  Italy,  Sicily,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece, 
Switzerland,  Tyrol,  Spain,  Russiu,  Denmark,  nud  Swe- 
den. By  W.  Pemhrok;;  Fetridge.  With  a Railroad 
Map,  corrected  up  to  1864,  and  a Map  embracing  Col- 
ored Routes  of  Travel  in  the  above  Countries.  Third 
Year.  Large  12mo,  Leather,  Pocket-Book  Form,  $5  00. 

READE’S  SAVAGE  AFRICA.  .Western  Africa:  being 
the  Narrative  of  u Tour  in  Equatorial,  Southwestern, 
and  Northwestern  Africa;  with  Notes  on  the  Habits 
of  the  Gorilla;  on  the  Existence  of  Unicorns  and  Tail- 
ed Men ; on  the  Slave  Trade;  on  the  Origin,  Charac- 
ter, nnd  Capabilities  of  the  Negro,  nnd  of  the  future 
Civilization  of  Western  Africa.  By  W.  Winuood 
Reade.  With  Illustrations  and  a Map.  8vo,  Cloth, 
$4  00. 

MAURICE  DURING;  or,  The  Quadrilateral.  A Novel. 
By  the  Author  of  “Guy  Livingstone,’’  “Sword  and 
Gown,”  &c.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN  in  the 
Family,  the  School,  and  the  Church.  By  Catharine 
E.  Bkeohkb.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

CAPTAIN  BRAND,  OF  THE  “CENTIPEDE."  A Pi- 
rate of  Eminence  in  the  West  Indies:  his  I,ovcb  and 
Exploits,  together  with  some  Account  of  the  singular 
Manner  by  which  lie  departed  this  Life.  By  Harry 
Gringo  (H.  A.  Wise,,  U.  S.  Nj.  With  Illustrations. 
8v  o,  Cloth,  $2  00;  Paper,  $1  50. 

HISTORY  OP  FRIEDRICH  II.,  called  Frederick  the 
Great.  By  Thomas  Carl yle.  VoL  IV.,  with  Portrait, 
Maps,  Plans,  &c.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

THE  LADDER  OF  LIFE.  A Heart  History.  By  Ame- 
lia B.  Edwards,  Author  of  “ Barbara’s  History,"  &c. 
New  Edition.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

PULPIT  MINISTRATIONS;  or.  Sabbath  Readings.  A 
Series  of  Discourses  on  Christian  Doctrine  and  Duty. 
By  Rev.  Gardiner  Spring,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  < hurch  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Por- 
trait. 2 vola.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $0  00. 

DENIS  DUVAL.  A Novel.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Au- 
thor of  “ Vanity  Fair,”  “ Pendcnnis,"  “The  New  comes,” 
“Philip,"  “The  Virginians,”  “The  English  Humor- 
ists," “The  Four  Georges,"  “ Roundabout  Papers,"  &c. 
With  Illustrations.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

GUIDE-BOOK  OF  THE  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  OF 
NEW  JERSEY,  and  its  Connections  through  the  Coal- 
1 ields  of  Pennsylvania.  12mo,  Flexible  Cloth,  75  cents ; 
Paper,  50  cents. 

COUSIN  PIIILLrS.  A Tale.  By  Mrs.  Cabkell.  8vo, 
Paper,  25  cents. 

NINETEEN  BEAUTIFUL  YEARS;  OR,  SKETCHES 
OF  A GIRL'S  LIFE.  Written  by  her  Sister.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Foster,  D.D.  lGmo, 
Cloth,  90  cents. 

BARBARA’S  HISTORY.  A Novel.  By  Amf.ua  B.  Up- 
wards, Author  of  ‘-The  Ladder  of  Life,”  &c.,  Ac. 
Svo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

SPEKE’S  AFRICA.  JOURNAL  OF  THE  DISCOVERY 
OF  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  NILE.  By  Captain  Joint 
Hanning  Spf-kk  With  Maps  and  Portraits,  nnd  nu- 
merous Illustrations,  chiefly  from  Drawing-  by  Cnp- 
tain  Grant.  8vn,  cloth,  uniform  with  Livingstone, 
Barth,  Burton,  Ac.  Price  $4  00. 

r^rtp^lb^  ptoifyl^tage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  Price. 


DRY  AND  GROUND  IN  OIL 
in  several  drab  shades. 

For  Kngli-h  and  Gothic  Cottages.  Outbuildings,  Ac. 
ROBERT  REYNOLDS,  Agent,  No.  74  Maiden  Lane. 


Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  E.  N.  Foote  & Co.,  20S 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town  and  city. 


Vineland  Lands.  To  all  Wanting1  Farms. 

Large  and'  thriving  settlement,  mild  and  healthful  cli- 
mate, 30  miles  south  of  Philadelphia  by  railroad.  Rich 
soil,  producing  large  crops,  which  can  now  be  seen  grow- 
ing. Ten,  twenty,  and  fifty  acre  tracts,  at  from  $25  to 
per  acre,  payable  within  four  years.  Good  business 
openings  for  manufactories  and  others.  Churches,  schools, 
and  good  society.  It  is  now  the  most  improving  place 
East  or  We  t.  Hundreds  are  settling  and  building.  The 
beauty  with  which  the  place  is  laid  out  is  unsurpassed. 
Letters  answered.  Papers  giving  full  information  will  bo 
sent  free.  Address  CHAS.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland  Post- 
Office,  Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey. 

From  Report  of  Solon  Robinson,  Agricultural  Editor 
of  the  Tribune:  "It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  .fertile 
tracts , in  an  almost  level  position  and  suitable  condition 
for  pleasant  farming  that  tee  know  of  this  side  of  the 
Western  prairies. 


The  Exquisite  Toilet  Articles  of  the 

SOCIETE  HYGIENIQUE  OF  N.  Y. 

Send  for  a prospectus  as  below. 

Vinaiore  de  Toit.ette,  Soverf.ign  Cosmetic,  Restora- 
tive nnd  Sanitary,  $t  25  and  65  eta.  per  bottle.  Japon- 
ioa,  for  the  Hair,  Elegant,  Certain,  but  only  harm- 
less restorative,  $1  and  50  cts.  per  bottle.  Huilk  Philo- 

ecoMK,  the  Delightful  On,  75  cts.  Mag- 
nolia Philocomb,  the  Exquisite  Po- 
made, 75  cts.  One  sixth  off  by  the  dozen. 
If  yonr  druggist  has  not  these  articles, 
tak"  no  other,  but  remit  with  yonr  order 
to  VICTOR  E.  M AUGER,  115  Chambers 
St.,N.  Y.,  sole  agent  for  the  Society,  and 
you  will  receive  carefully  packed. 


Enameled  White,  50  cts. ; renrl,  75  cts. ; “Snow-white,'1 
$1 : “Linen  Finished,”  Illusion  Sliiched,  >l corrugated,” 
$1  25;  Suitable  Tie,  $1.  Jeamret,’  73  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 
Mailed  on  ivceint  of  twice. 


Tobacco  Twine, 

Twines  nnd  Paper.  II.  A.  HARVEY.  84  Maiden  Lane.N.Y. 


1M.  The  Arm  Telegraphs  for  cowers- 

irtg  at  meat  distances.  Chart,  and  Pam- 
^ phlct  25  cts.  Mailed  by  J.  G.  KONVA- 
LINKA,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  near  New  York.  Agents  wanted. 


“ One  of  Many.” 

A Soldier's  letter  to  Professor  Holloway.  The  following 
letter  is  among  the  last  received  from  the  Army  of  Gen'l 
Grunt.  It  is  only  one  of  many  hundreds  of  genuine  let- 
ters which  are.  kept  on  file  at  the  United  States  Agency 
for  the  sale  of  Holloway’s  Medicines,  SO  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn, 

January  Slat,  1864. 

Professor  Holloway,  Sir — I have  used  a few  Boxes  of 
your  excellent  Pills,  and  now  I send  money  for  two  boxes. 
If  the  sum  is  not  the  required  amount,  send  me  mte  box, 
and  let  me  know  what  is  the  required  sum.  1 think  if 
some  of  your  circular.-,  &c.,  were  here,  there  would  be  a 
great  many  of  the  boys  sending  to  you  for  Pills.  The 
Army  doctors  are  not  the  best  in  the  world. 

I am  very  respectfully  yours. 

L.  T.  MULCREAN, 

2d  Minn.  Vols.,  Head-Quarters  3d  Division  14th 
Army  Corps,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Cured  by  Bates'  Appliances.  For  descriptive  parnpli 
address  II.  C.  L.  Mears  & Co.,  277  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


— f—N  m«iM|  In  those  cases  of  scanty,  re- 

1 1 jya r tardedgrowth,thepersonover 
l C*U,i.Va.\lA/.  18,  the  Balsam  of  tiie  Ten- 

nessee swamp  tjurub  has  lie  n found  to  excite  the  Beard, 
Mustache,  <kc.,  to  a fine  and  vigorous  growth.  (See  Testi- 
monials.) The  History  and  a small  sample  of  this  Balsam 
sent  sealed  on  receipt  of  return  postage. 

JOHN  RAWLINS,  815  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  buy  your  Gaiters 
i Shoes  without  Fogy's 
Patent  Lever  Buckle. 


Remington’s 


They  are  self-aiUusting,  and  re- 
quire no  holes  punched  In  the  strap. 
Dealers  or  manufacturers  can  en- 
close Ten  Cents  Currency,  and  I 
wiU  mail  sample  of  two  patterns. 
FREDERICK  STEVENS, 

215  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 

and 

6S  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


/ 'f\J  ARMY  AND  NAVY 

J/A  REVOLVER. 

Approved  by  the  Government. 

Wiuranted  snjierior  to  any  other  Pistol  of  the  kind. 
Also  Pocket  and  Belt  Revolvers.  Sold  by  the  Trade  gen- 
erally. 

E.  REMINGTON  & SONS. 

Ilion.  N.  Y. 


.n  Wm.  Knabe  & Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Is  ! !*  GOLD  MEDAL 

Grand  and  Square  Pianos, 

Baltimore , Md. 

Certificates  of  excellence  from 

Tbulberg,  Gottschalk,  Strnkoech,  G.  Satter, 
and  other  leading  artists. 

Every  Instrument  warranted  for 
FIVE  Y,jiARS. 


■ The  only  collars  shaped  to  fit 
the  neck  with  a perfect  curve, 
free  from  angles  or  breaks.  The 
turn-over  style  is  tub  only  col- 
lar made  having  the  patented 
space  for  the  cravat,  rendering 
the  surface  next  the  neck  per- 
fectly smooth  and  free  from 
those  puckers  which  in  all  oih- 
er  turn  - down  collars  so  chafe 
and  irritate  the  neck.  Every 
collae  is  stamped  “ Gray’s 
Patent  Molded  Collar.”  Sold 
by  all  retail  dealers  in  men’s 
furnishing  goods.  The  trade  supplied  by 

HATCH.  JOHNSON  & CO.,  81  Devonshire 
St.  Boston. 

J.  8.  I.owrey  & Co.,  87  Warren  St.,  New  York;  Van 
Deusen,  Boehmer  & Co.,  627  Chestnut  st.,  Phila. ; Hodges 
Bi-os.,  23  Hanover  St.,  Baltimore  ; Wall,  Stephens  & Co., 
322  Pennsylvania  Av.,  Wash’n;  Leavitt  & Bevis,  cor. 
Fifth  nnd  Vin:  Sts.,  Cincinnati;  J.  Von  Homes  & Co., 
434  Main  St, Louisville ; A.Frankenthal&Bro.,6No.  Main 
St.,  St.  Louis ; Bradford  Bros.,  Milwaukee;  Weed,  Wit- 
ters & Co.,  7 to  13  Tchonpicoulas  St.,  N.  O. 
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A HYMN  FOR  THE  NORTHERN 
PEOPLE. 

September  11,  1864. 

Great  God  of  Battles,  lift  wo  unto  Tliee 
A people’s  voice  In  gratitude  and  praise, 

Thou,  who,  unsearchable  in  all  Thy  ways, 
Ordainest  victory. 

To  Thee  we  bow,  lend  unto  us  Thine  ear, 

Clothe  us,  O Lord ! with  thy  protecting  power, 
And  unto  us  in  this  cur  thankful  hour, 

Great  God  in  Heaven,  draw  near! 

Bend  down  upon  us  Thine  all-seeing  eyes, 

Thou  who  in  ages  past  Thy  throne  didst 
With  myriad  stars,  and  see  our  altars  wet 
With  blood  of  sacrifice! 

' Reach  nnto  us,  O God ! Thy  bounteous  hand, 
Full  of  a!!  blessings  with  the  closing  year, 

And  scatter  them  like  good  seed  far  and  near, 
Throughout  our  bleeding  land ! 

Forgive  our  foes,  restore  to  them  their  sight, 
Who  in  blind  wrath  unsheathed  the  cruel  sword, 
And*  in  Thy  boundless  mercy,  0 good  Lord ! 
•Reveal  to  them  the  light! 
our  sins — so  were  we  taught  to  pray — 
Cleanse  us  from  guilt ; nllay  our  many  fears ; 
Wipe  from  the  people’s  eyes  the  scalding  tears, 

O turn  our  night  to  day ! 

Announce  Thy  coming,  Lord ! show  us  that  sign 
Seen  in  the  prophet’s  vision  long  ago; 

How  long,  O Lord ! from  out  tho  press  must  flow 
The  nation’s  blood-red  wine? 

Give  unto  them,  the  rulers  of  our  land, 

A love  of  Truth,  of  Justice,  and  of  Right: 

May  they  be  upright  in  Thino  own  pure  sight: 

Give  each  a firm  right  hand! 

Let  War,  and  Pestilence,  and  Famine  cease 
From  off  the  earth  ; Great  God!  wo  fain  would  hear, 
Ere  yet  the  Christmas  chimes  sound  sweet  and  clear, 
The  voice  of  Christ  say  “Peace!” 
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Saturday,  September  17,  1864. 
THE  SIMPLE  ISSUE. 

THE  Presidential  election  tarns  upon  a ques- 
tion as  simple  as  it  is  momentous.  Shall 
the  American  people  relinquish  the  effort  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  their  Government,  or 
shall  they  concede  that  it  is  destroyed  ? That 
is  the  question,  and  it  has  but  two  sides.  Who- 
ever believes  that  the  Union  and  Government 
shonlo  be  unconditionally  maintained  will  vote 
for  Lincoln  and  Johnson,  all  others  will  vote 
for  M'Clellan  and  Pendleton. 

The  Chicago  Convention  resolved  “ that  after 
fcur  years  of  failure  to  restore  the  Union  by  the 
experiment  of  war,  * * * * justice,  hnmanity, 
liberty  and  the  public  welfare  demand  that  im- 
mediate efforts  be  made  for  a cessation  of  hos- 
tilities with  a view  to  an  ultimate  Convention 
of  all  the  States,  or  other  peaceable  means,  to 
the  end  that  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment 
peace  may  be  restored  on  the  basis  of  the  Eederal 
Union  o the  States.”  In  other  words,  the  slave- 
system  having  risen  in  insurrection  against  the 
American  people,  they  are  to  confess  themselves 
conquer  u and  to  believe  that  justice,  humanity, 
and  liberty  re  uire  that  slavery  should  have  in- 
creased security.  That  is  the  platform  of 
Georoe  B.  M'Clellan. 

The  Baltimore  Convention  resolved  “ that  it 
is  the  highest  duty  of  every  American  citizen  to 
maintain  against  all  their  enemies  the  integrity 
of  the  Union  and  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  Contitu’ion  and  laws  of  the  United  States^ 
and  that,  laying  aside  all  differences  and  polit- 
ical op.  'ons,  we  pledge  ouvselves  as  Union  men, 
animated  by  a common  sentiment  and  aiming  at 
a common  object,  to  do  every  thing  in  our  power 
to  aid  the  Government  in  quelling  by  force  of 
arms  the  rebellion  now  raging  against  its  au- 
thority, and  in  bringing  to  the  punishment  due 
to  their  crimes  the  rebels  and  traitors  arrayed 
against  it.”  In  other  words,  the  American  peo- 
ple have  not  failed,  and  do  not  intend  to  fail,  in 
the  conflict  with  the  insurrection  of  Slavery. 
Justice,  humanity,  and  liberty  require  not  that 
it  shall  be  strengthened,  hut  that  it  shall  be  de- 
stroyed by  every  constitutional  means.  That  is 
the  platform  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Which  has 
the  true  ring?  Which  speaks  tho  resolution  of 
a great  and  brave  people,  and  which  the  base 
submission  of  a cowed  and  craven  nation? 
Which  is  the  spirit  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Sara- 
toga, of  Perry  and  Decator,  of  Gettysburg 
and  Vicksburg,  of  the  Weldon  Railroad,  Mobile, 
and  Atlanta,  of  Grant,  Farragut,  and  Sher- 
man; and  which  that  of  Benedict  Arnold, 
whose  treacherous  heart  told  the  same  people 
in  1780,  after  four  years  of  war,  that  their  Gov- 
ernment was  a tyranny  that  deluged  the  land 
with  blood,  and  that  he,  Benedict  Arnold, 
wished  to  lead  Americans  to  peace? 


GENERAL  SHERMAN. 

The  victory  at  Atlanta  crowns  one  of  tho 
most  daring  and  extraordinary  military  cam- 
paigns in  history.  “Since  the  15th  of  May.” 
quietly  says  Ge^ejtri  ^jrapjANjoa  tho  3d  of  Sep- 
tember. “we  havtrbeeiTm  one -constant  battle 
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map  shows  what  these  words  mean.  It  shows 
the  point  from  which  he  moved  and  that  which 
he  has  gained;  the  first  was  long  considered 
impregnable,  and  became  ours  a year  ago ; the 
second  was  held  by  the  rebels  as  scarcely  less 
precious  than  Richmond,  and  is  now  lost  to 
them.  But  these  great  results  have  been  ob- 
tained only  by  great  sagacity,  the  most  incessant 
labor,  gnd  invincible  bravery.  The  steady  ad- 
vance by  direct  assault  and  masterly  flanking  of 
unassailable  points;  the  protection  of  an  enor- 
mous line  of  communications ; the  safe  crossing 
of  rapid  rivers;  the  pushing  an  enemy  to  his 
fortified  base ; tho  repulse  of  all  his  fierce  as- 
saults, and  the  final  severing  of  his  army,  with 
his  defeat  and  flight  with  an  army  that  can  not 
bnt  be  terribly  demoralized — all  these  show  that 
we  have  at  last  learned  to  make  war,  and  that  at 
the  West,  as  in  the  East,  we  have  “a  great  cap- 
tain.” 

It  was  mainly  to  General  Sherman,  said  Gen- 
eral Grant  in  his  report  of  the  battle  at  Shiloh, 
that  I owe  the  victory.  At  Vicksburg  he  was 
the  right  hand  of  the  Lieutenant-General ; and 
at  Atlanta  he  fulfills  the  highest  expectation  of 
his  senior  and  the  gladdest  hopes  of  his  country. 
The  fall  of  Atlanta  is  a confirmation,  in  thun- 
der tones,  of  his  noble  words  written  in  January, 
1861,  to  the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  when  he  was 
Superintendent  of  the  State  Military  Academy, 
and  began  to  be  convinced  that  rebellion  and  war 
were  at  hand.  That  letter,  recently  republished, 
has  the  clear  ring  of  his  late  dispatches.  Gen- 
eral Sherman  knew  what  was  coming.  He 
knew  that  secession  would  bo  war,  and  that  the 
war  would  bo  vast  and  terrible.  With  the  pre- 
science of  genius  he  said  when  in  command  in 
Kentucky,  “We  need  here  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men  and  the  Secretary  of  War  at  that 
time  thought  him  crazy,  and  relieved  him  of  his 
command  out  of  regard  to  his  disordered  wits. 

But  surely  we  may  rejoice  that  we  have 
emerged  from  the  dark  days  of  doubt  and  in- 
efficiency. Surely  we  may  offer  thanksgiving 
that  tho  great  armies  of  the  American  Union 
are  now  commanded  by  leaders  who  are  not 
only  the  most  skillful,  daring,  rapid,  tenacious 
of  soldiers — whom  neither  mud  nor  Quaker 
guns  appall— but  also  men  who  are  devoted  in 
every  fibre  of  their  frames  and  drop  of  their 
blood  to  the  faith  that  the  experiment  of  war  to 
restore  the  Union  is  not  a failure ; and  that  no 
other  effort  for  an  immediate  c^sation  of  hos- 
tilities should  bo  made  by  the  loyal  American 
people  except  renewed  and  overwhelming  vigor 
in  the  war  to  confirm  the  absolute  supremacy 
of  the  Government. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  NEWS 
FROM  SHERMAN. 

There  is  not  a man  who  did  not  feel  that 
M'Clellan’s  chances  were  diminished  by  the 
glad  tidings  from  Atlanta;  nor  any  one  who 
does  not  know  that  if  Sherman  had  been  de- 
feated, the  friends  of  the  Chicago  candidate 
would  have  felt  surer  of  his  success.  When 
people  solemnly  resolve,  ns  the  party  which  has 
nominated  General  M'Clellan  did  at  Chicago, 
that  “ the  experiment  of  war”  to  maintain  the 
Government  and  restore  the  Union  is  a “fail- 
ure,” how  can  they  be  glad  to  hear  of  a great 
and  vital  victory  which  belies  their  theory  ? No 
unconditional  Union  man  could  have  asked  a 
more  significant  commentary  upon  the  true 
character  of  the  Chicago  movement.  For  sup- 
pose the  great  M'Clellan  ratification  meeting 
ha^  taken  place  upon  the  Saturday  the  news  of 
Sherman’s  glorious  victory  was  received,  how 
like  a soaking  storm  it  would  have  fallen  upon 
an  assembly  whose  cardinal  principle  is  a “ de- 
mand that  immediate  efforts  be  made  by  a ces- 
sation of  hostilities ! ” Sherman  has  done  more, 
in  his  capture  of  Atlanta,  for  a cessation  of  hos- 
tilities than  Vallandigham  and  his  Convention 
could  do  in  twelvemonths  of  abuse  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  of  the  war. 

If  the  American  people  were  craven ; if  they 
were  so  utterly  humiliated  and  prostrated  that 
they  could  hear  of  the  success  of  our  soldiers 
only  with  abject  regret ; if  they  were  really  will- 
ing to  surrender  the  victory  of  their  Government 
and  laws  in  the  /.our  of  its  approaching  triumph ; 
if  they  truly  thought  that  the  men  who  managed 
the  Convention  at  Chicago  were  more  sincerely 
patriotic  than  Grant  and  Siierman,  than  Fau- 
ragut,  Granger,  and  Sheridan,  then  we  too 
could  almost  be  sorry  for  the  glorious  news ; for 
it  would  be  clear  that  such  a people  were  not 
worth  saving,  and  that  the  life  of  every  devoted 
soldier  who  had  fallen  was  wasted  in  the  cause 
of  those  who  were  too  contemptible  to  respect 
themselves. 


“HARMONIOUS.” 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  friends  of  General 
M'Clellan  may  persuade  him  to  put  something 
into  his  letter  or  speech  accepting  the  nomina- 
tion which  will  help  conceal  the  bald  surrender 
of  the  Government  contained  in  the  Chicago 
Platform.  Bnt  the  effort  will  be  vain.  The 
character  and  intention  of  that  Convention  can 
not  be  hidden.  It  was,  as  Mr.  Vallandigham 
and  Fernando  Wood  predicted  it  would  be,  | 
“harmonious.”  It  was  harmonious  in  its  de- 
dre  of  peace  at  any  price.  It  was  harraoni-  j 


on*  in  saying  that  it  was  faithful  to  the  Union, 
and  in  declaring  that  the  war  to  maintain  it  had 
failed.  It  was  harmonious  in  refraining  from 
the  slightest  censure  of  the  rebellion,  and  in  de- 
claring that  it  is  tho  loyal  citizens,  and  not  tho 
rebels,  who  have  defied  and  disregarded  tho  Con- 
stitution. It  was  harmonious  in  the  tone  of  all 
tho  resolutions,  which  imply  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  war  rests  with  those  who  approve 
tho  maintenance  of  the  Government.  It  was 
harmonious  in  its  spirit  of  abject  submission  to 
insolent  treason. 

There  is  no  escape  for  the  candidate.  If  he 
kicks  over  the  platform  he  kicks  over  his  party, 
and  upon  his  party  ho  depends ; for  does  any 
body  suppose  that  this  country  is  so  stark  mad 
ns,  under  any  circumstances,  to  make  General 
M'Clellan  President  upon  the  strength  of  his 
own  performances,  or  of  confidence  in  the  per- 
sons who  most  influence  him  ? If  unshrinking 
vigor  in  the  war  is  desired  by  the  people,  would 
they  naturally  torn  to  the  General  of  the  Chick- 
ahominy  campaign?  If  a true  appreciation  of 
the  political  condition  of  the  country  is  necessa- 
ry, is  it  found  in  the  letter  to  Judge  Wood- 
ward ? If  sincere  patriotism  in  support  of  a 
nomination  is  demanded,  will  it  probably  be  dis- 
covered’ in  the  “peace”  and  Copperhead  news- 
papers ? 

The  candidate  may  write  what  he  will,  but 
he  can  not  escape  the  necessity  of  his  position. 
He  can  not  shake  off  his  platform,  his  advocates, 
his  party,  or  his  own  antecedents.  When  he 
was  relieved  of  his  command  in  the  field  he  ac- 
cepted the  post  of  chief  of  a party.  That  party 
prescribes  his  principles;  that  party  nominates 
him  j that  nomination  he  accepts ; and  with  the 
party  policy  he  stands  or  falls. 


“CONSERVATIVE”  ARGUMENTS. 

The  “Conservative”  campaign  has  opened  in 
a perfectly  characteristic  manner.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  exultation  in  the  Park,  on  the  evening 
that  tho  news  was  received,  one  of  the  orators 
of  the  gentry  who  are  so  anxious  that  the  laws 
shall  be  respected  and  personal  rights  secured, 
urged  his  “Conservative”  friends 

. to  form  * White-boy1  clubs  in  every  ward,  and  pro- 
tect the  freedom  of  the  ballot-box.  If  there  should  be  op- 
position to  the  freedom  of  election,  he  hoped  they  would 
put  all  who  opposed  them  where  they  belonged,  and  hang 
them.  He  had  heard,  he  said,  that  General  Bctleb  was 
to  be  sent  here  to  overawe  New  York ; but  he  thought  if  he 
was  sent  here  with  such  a purpose  he  would  never  be  al- 
lowed to  get  fur  up  Broadway." 

Another  of  those  “Conservative"  gentlemen 
who  are  profoundly  concerned  at  the  suppression 
of  free  speech,  and  who  are  opposed  to  fanatical 
appeals  to  passion,  remarked  that 

“ It  has  been  facetiously  stated  that  in  hot  weather  nig- 
cr  s smelled  badly;  and  it  was  about  time  to  learn  that  in 
this  country  white  men  had  their  rights,  aud  that  the 
Constitution  was  made  for  white  men,  and  not  for  the  nig- 
ger. You  have  come  together  now  to  take  action  to  re- 
store those  liberties  which  that  secession  scoundrel  and 
traitor,  Auk  Lincoln,  has  taken  from  you  the  rights  of 
the  poor  man,  and  we  have  selected  George  a M'Olkl- 
i.an,  the  man  who  held  the  white  man  above  AbeLinooln 
and  liis  niggers. 

11  Once  a poor  man  could  walk  the  streets  free  and  speak 
his  mind,  but  under  the  rule  of  that  ignoramus,  Abe  Lin- 
coln, he  can  not.  Bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that  yon 
are  tho  Government,  and  not  that  scoundrel  at  Washing. 


“ Will  you  desert  tho  hero  of  South  Mountain,  whom 
Abe  Lincoln  hes  sought  to  degrade,  that  he  might  make 
you  and  I lower  than  his  niggers  f [Cries  no,  no.]  No. 
God  tells  me  you  won’t;  your  honest  faces  tell  roe  you 
won’t.  When  you  meet  your  Abolition  friends  in  the 
street  they  belch  out  their  secession  talk  at  you,  as  old 
Abe  and  his  crew  have  done  (for  I hold  old  Abe  to-day  to 
be  a bigger  secessionist  than  Jeff  Davis).’’ 

Of  course  where  such  things  are  openly  said 
in  public  meetings  it  is  evident  that  free  speech 
has  been  totally  abolished;  as  when  an  Iowa 
paper  calls  the  President  “a  bloody  monster,” 
it  is  clear  that  a free  press  has  ceased  to  exist. 

These  “Conservative”  speeches  in  favor  of 
the  election  of  General  M'Clellan  have  been 
promptly  supported  by  tho  “ Conservative”  pa- 
pers, one  of  which  says : 

“ We  will  strip  from  Abraham  Lincoln  the  false  garb 
nf  honesty  he  has  worn  so  long  1 We  will,  if  need  be, 
show  up,  among  other  thing-,  (be  infamy— yes,  that’s  tho 
word,  infamy— oi  the  White  House  1 If  necessity  requires, 
we  will  call  Senators  and  tradespeople,  in  this  city  and 
elsewhere,  to  attest  the  truth  of  what  we  say.  We  have 

heart  to  expose  such  public  and  personal  Infidelity  as, 
since  Mi  Lincoln’s  advent,  has  festered  there,  because 
of  the  disgrace  it  would  bring  upon  so  many  innocent 
porsons." 

Here  is  that  freedom  from  personality  and 
decorons  discussion  of  principles  which  are  al- 
ways sure  to  be  found  in  the  months  and  on  the 
pens  of  the  “ Conservative”  party,  and  this  is 
the  most  obvious  and  natural  course  of  those 
who  wish  to  go  on  their  knees  to  reliels  and  ask 
upon  what  terms  they  will  allow  this  Govern- 
ment to  be  carried  on.  “Conservatism”  nat- 
urally calls  Jefferson  Davis  “President  Da- 
vis,” and  the  President  of  the  United  States  a 
scoundrel,  traitor,  and  ignoramus,  because  it 
hates  the  cause  represented  by  one  and  loves 
that  of  the  other.  Are  not  Jhese  “ Conserva- 
tive” arguments  and  appeals  such  as  every  true- 
hearted American  citizen  sees  to  be  most  wel- 
come to  every  enemy  of  the  Union  and  the 
country  ? Ts  a “ Conservatism”  whose  only  re- 
source is  an  appeal  to  the  basest  passions  of  the 
most  ignorant  and  brutal  men,  very  like! 


save  the  dignity  and  honor  c 


DOUBTS  REMOVED. 

If  any  one  had  been  in  doubt  of  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  the  policy  which  General  M'Clel* 
lan  represents  in  this  canvass,  he  was  relieved 
by  reading  tho  New  York  Daily  News  on  tho 
day  after  tho  nomination.  That  paper  is  the 
Northern  organ  of  the  rebellion,  \yhoso  policy  nj 
the  North  is  “ peace.”  A “peace  man”  is  well 
understood  to  be  a friend  of  the  “ Confederacy,” 
and  the  “pence”  organ  says:  “We  accept  the 
platform  adopted  by  the  Convention  as  a great 

triumph  for  the  peace  party The  nominees 

of  the  Chicago  Convention  stand  committed  to 
a course  that  is  nndisguisedly  and  unequivocally 
traced  in  accordance  with  tho  popular  sentiment 
of  opposition  to  the  war.”  The  News  will  sup. 
port  General  M'Clellan  hecanso  he  stands  upon 
a “ peace”  platform,  and  by  the  side  of  George 
H.  Pendleton,  who  “ is  the  man  of  all  men” 
whom  the  News  would  have  nominated,  because 
he  is  “a  consistent  champion”  of  the  “peace” 
sentiment. 

Does  any  man,  however  friendly  he  may  have 
been  in  his  judgment  of  General  M'Clellan, 
believe  that  the  New  York  Daily  News  has  at 
heart  tho  true  honor  and  dignity  or  the  perma- 
nent, because  just,  pence  of  tho  country  ? Can 
such  a man  forget  that  Mr.  Vallandigham 
moved  to  make  M'Clellan’s  nomination  unan- 
imous? General  M'Clellan  was  nominated 
by  a peace  convention,  and  though  he  were  the 
most  resolute  war  man  in  the  country,  if  he  were 
elected  he  could  not  escape  the  policy  of  the 
party  which  elects  him.  No  voter  who  wishes 
the  war  vigorously  prosecuted  until  the  rebels 
ask  to  lie  heard  will  vote  for  General  M'Clel* 
lan,  because  he  knows  that  he  is  the  candidate 
of  those  who  wish  to  stop  and  ask  the  rebels 
what  they  want.  Every  opponent  of  the  war  in 
the  land  will  vote  for  M'Clellan,  and  his  elec- 
tion would  be  a sign  of  the  popular  will  that 
immediate  efforts  be  made  for  a cessation  of 
hostilities. 

That  is  the  policy  which  he  can  not  escape, 
should  he  be  elected ; and  no  one  who  does  not 
favor  that  policy  can  houestly  vote  for  him. 

ON  A LATE  LOUD  NOISE. 

The  loud  buzz  and  hum  and  clatter  of  t:n- 
Chicago  Convention,  and  of  the  M'Clellan  rut 
ification  meetings,  might  induce  n heedless  ol. 
server  to  believe  that  they  truly  represented  the 
opinion  of  tho  American  People,  and  that  m 
all  supposed  we  had  been  deprived  of  our  lit>- 
erties  without  knowing  it,  and  had  yielded  to  a 
tyrannical  despotism  under  the  delu-i<  n that  wo 
were  maintaining  our  own  lawful  Goiemmont 
Sucl;  a chatter  about  despotism  and  despots 
might  make  an  observer  imagine  that  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  country  is  not  that  a desperate 
conspiracy  is  striving  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment, but  that  the  Government  has  ihe  unblush- 
ing effrontery  not  to  yield  to  its  assassins.  The 
noiso  of  the  politicians  at  Chicago,  contrasted 
with  tho  settled  patriotism  of  the  American  peo* 
pie,  recalls  the  famous  figure  of  Burke:  “Be- 
cause half  a dozen  grasshoppers  under  a fern 
make  the  field  ring  with  their  importunate  chink, 
while  thousands  of  great  cattle,  reposed  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  British  oak,  chew  the  cud  and 
are  silent,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  those  who 
make  the  noise  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the 
field ; that,  of  course,  they  are  many  in  number ; 
or  that,  after  all,  they  are  other  than  the  little, 
shriveled,  meagre,  hopping,  though  load  and 
troublesome  insects  of  the  hour.” 


AN  EVIDENT  TRUTH. 

The  Copperheads,  who  insist  that  this  wai 
is  a war  waged  by  the  President  for  the  sake 
of  emancipation,  now  assert  that  he  is  pledged 
to  continue  it  for  that  purpose  even  after 
the  submission  of  tho  rebels.  But  when  the 
rebels  have  submitted  against  whom  can  war  be 
carried  on  ? It  is  useless  to  speculate,  to  affirm 
or  deny  that  the  President  will  or  will  not  con- 
tinue the  war  after  the  rebel  submission — simply 
because  he  can  not. 

The  war  is  prosecuted  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union  and  Government. . When  tho  reb- 
els yield,  they  submit  to  the  Constitution  and 
all  laws  and  executive  acts  in  accordance  with 
it.  Whether  the  emancipation  proclamation  so 
accords  is  a question  which  the  President  has 
himself  left  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  impossible  honestly  to  mistake  the  Pres- 
ident’s position  upon  the  Slavery  question.  His 
letters  to  Mr.  Greeley  and  to  Mr.  Hodges, 
and  his  various  messages  and  speeches  express 
it  as  plainly  as  words  can.  “I  am  naturally 
anti-slavery,”  he  writes  to  Mr.  Hodoes.  “If 
slavery  is  not  wrong,  nothing  is  wrong.  I can 
not  remember  when  I did  not  so  think  and  fed. 

|»Anil  yet  I have  never  understood  that  the  Pres- 
idency conferred  upon  me  an  unrestricted  right 
to  act  officially  npon  this  judgment  and  feeling. 

And  I aver  that  to  this  day  I have  done  no 

official  act  in  mere  deference  to  my  abstract 
judgment  and  feeling  on  slavery." 

So  in  the  manifest— “To  whom  it  may  con- 
cern”— the  President  states  what  he  understands 
to  be  the  condition  upon  which  a permanent 
Jf4<fll»3l«TOmin  that  paper  be  takes  tho 
initiative,  and  says  that  wliQgvgr  authorized 
bcl  armies 


men,  very  likely  to  I initiative,  and  says  that  whoever  i?  ; 
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to  make  a proposition  embracing  the  integrity 
of  the  Union  and  the  abandonment  of  slavery 
will  be  heard.  There  is  no  bar  in  this,  no  limit. 
He  does  not  say  that  no  other  proposition  upon 
the  same  authority  will  be  heard.  But  to  end 
all  mousing  diplomacy  and  intrigue  he  frankly 
states  the  terms  upon  which,  in  his  estimation, 
the  American  people  can  have  peace. 

But  peace  is  always  at  the  discretion  of  the 
rebels.  When  they  lay  down  their  arms  and 
return  to  obedience  to  the  laws  the  rebellion 
ends.  Of  course  the  Government  must  decide 
when  It  is  satisfied  that  the  rebels  have  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  it  will  take  good  care  not  to  be 
betrayed  by  any  false  pretenses.  But  it  can  not 
fight  tvithout  an  enemy.  And  when  the  rebels 
leave  the  constitutionality  of  the  executive  acts 
where  the  President  leaves  it,  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  there  will  be  peace,  which  will  be  long 
or  short  as  the  Court  sustains  or  annuls  the 
Proclamation. 

But  the  purpose  of  the  rebel  leaders  is  much 
more  earnest  than  Copperhead  doctors  believe ; 
and  they  will  yield  when  they  are  conquered, 
not  before. 


A SLANDER  EXPOSED. 

Newspapers  have  a bad  habit  of  reporting  what 
they  wish  to  have  believed  as  upon  unquestionable 
authority,  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  correct  the 
most  injurious  and  false  statements  made  in  this 
way.  But  General 1 1 Baldy”  Smith  has  lately  ef- 
fectually exposed  this  trick,  and  in  a manner  which 
Is  of  the  greatest  service.  One  of  the  stalest  and 
mott  hackneyed  charges  against  the  President  is 
the  assertion  that  he  constantly  interferes  with  mil- 
itary movements,  and  is  the  moving  cause  of  all 
mishaps  and  disasters  in  the  field.  Before  General 
Grant’s  campaign  began  we  were  gravely  inform- 
ed that  if  he  succeeded  it  would  be  on  account  of 
his  own  skill,  but  if  he  failed  it  would  be  because 
the  President  had  meddled  with  his  plans.  When 
General  Butler’s  movements  were  apparently  less 
vigorous  than  the  public,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
intentions  of  the  campaign,  thought  they  ought  to 
be,  we  were  told  that  such  were  the  consequences 
of  the  President’s  insisting  upon  retaining  civilians 
in  military  commands. 

In  order  to  damage  the  Union  cause  a story  of 
this  kind  was  lately  told,  in  which  the  name  of 
General  Smith  was  used.  The  General  immedi- 
ately wrote  a letter,  in  which  he  says : 

“ In  your  issue  of  the  24tli  is  a statement  from  Wash- 
ington which  demands  notice  from  me,  especially  as  it  is 
prefaced  by  the  remarK  that  it  is  given  upon  ‘ authority 
which  may  be  regarded  beyond  coni  radlction.'  The  writer 
atotos  that  npon  my  return  to  the  front  I called  upon  Gen- 
eral Grant,  reporting  for  duty,  and  then  proceeds  to  say: 

“Upon  this  General  Grant  produced  an  order  or  lettor 
of  instructions  from  the  President  for  the  reinstatement 
of  General  Butler  in  full  field  command,  from  which  he 
had  been  relieved  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr. 
Lincoln  adding  to  General  Grant  substantially  a3  fol- 
lows: ‘Having  reinstated  General  Butler  in  his  former 
command  as  it  was  before  the  Secretary  of  War’s  late  or- 
der, yon  will  oblige  me,  personally,  by  exerting  yourself 
to  avoid  all  cause  of  difference  or  irritation  with  Major- 
General  Butler,  at  least  until  after  next  election.’ 

“ I had  two  interview . with  General  Grant  oiler  my  re- 
turn, at  which  no  one  was  present  but  ourselves.  At  these 
interviews  no  order  or  letter  of  instructions  of  any  de- 
scription from  the  President  was  produced  by  General 
Grant,  nor  did  he  state  or  intimate  that  he  had  received 
such  an  order." 

The  General  proceeds  to  correct  some  other  mis- 
representations of  his  conduct  and  that  of  General 
Grant  at  the  same  interview. 

This  unqualified  refutation  of  an  incessant  slan- 
der disposes  of  all  the  brood. 


A VISIT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  Grant  County  Herald , a Wisconsin  paper, 
contains  the  following  letter  from  Judge  John  J. 
Wills,  giving  an  account  of  a recent  interview  with 
President  Lincoln,  at  the  Soldiers’  Retreat  near 
Washington : 


‘“You  can  not  conciliate  the  South  if  you  guarantee  to 
them  ultimate  success;  and  the  experience  of  the  present 
war  prttves  their  success  is  inevitable  if  you  fling  the  com- 
pulsory labor  of  millions  pf  black  men  into  their  side  of  the 
scale.  Will  you  give  our  enemies  such  military  advant- 
ages as  insure  success,  and  then  depend  on  coaxing,  flat- 
tery,'and  concession  to  get  them  back  into  the  Union? 
Abandon  all  the  posts  now  garrisoned  by  blnck  men ; take 
200,000  indh  l'roni  our  side  and  put  them  in  the  battle-field 
or  corn-field  against  us,  and  we  would  be  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  war  in  three  weeks. 

*“We  have  to  hold  territory  in  inclement  and  sickly 
places;  where  are  the  Democrats  to  do  this?  It  was  a 
free  fight,  and  the  field  was  open  to  the  war  Democrats  to 
put  down  this  rebellion  by  fighting  against  both  master 
and  slave  long  before  the  present  policy  vras  inaugurated. 

“ ‘There  have  been  men  base  enough  to  propose  to  me 
to  return  to  slavery  the  black  warriors  of  Port  Hudson  and 
Olustee,  and  thus  win  the  respect  of  the  masters  they 
fought.  Should  I do  so  I should  deserve  to  be  damned  in 
time  and  eternity.  Come  what  will,  I will  keep  my  faith 
with  friend  and  foe.  My  enemies  pretend  I am  now  car- 
rying on  this  war  for  the  sole  purpose  of  abolition.  So 
long  ns  I am  President  it  shall  bo  carried  on  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  restoring  the  Union.  But  no  human  power  can 
subdue  this  rebellion  without  the  use  of  the  emancipation 
policy,  and  every  other  policy  calculated  to  weaken  the 
moral  and  physical  forces  of  the  rebellion. 

‘“Freedom  has  given  us  two  hundred  thousand  men 
raised  on  Southern  soil.  It  will  give  us  more  yet.  Just 
so  much  it  baB  abstracted  from  the  enemy,  and  instead  of 
alienating  the  South,  there  are  now  evidences  of  a fra- 
ternal feeling  growing  up  between  our  men  and  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  rebel  soldiers.  Let  my  enemies  prove  to 
the  country  that  the  destruction  of  slavery  is  not  necessa- 
ry to  the  restoration  of  the  Union.  I will  abide  the  issue.’ 

“I  saw  that  the  President  was  not  a mere  joker,  but  a 
man  of  deep  convictions,  of  abiding  faith  in  justice,  truth, 
and  Providence.  His  voice  was  pleasant,  his  manner  earn- 
est and  emphatic.  As  he  wanned  with  his  theme  his  mind 
grew  to  the  magnitude  of  his  body.  I felt  I was  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  guiding  intellect  of  the  age,  and  that 
those  ‘ huge  Atlantcan  shoulders  were  fit  to  beat1  the  weight 
of  mightiest  monarchies.*  HU  transparent  honesty,  re- 
publican simplicity,  his  gushing  sympathy  for  those  who 
offered  their  lives  for  their  country,  his  utter  forgotfulness 
of  self  in  his  concern  for  its  welfare,  could  not  but  inspire 
me  with  confidence  that  he  was  Heaven’s  instrument  to 
conduct  his  people  through  this  sea  of  blood  to  a Canaan 
of  peace  and  freedom.  J.  T.  Mills."  i 


“PEACE  MEN.” 

“Why  do  you  fret,  O cowardly  North! 

When  wo  are  your  masters  still? 

We’ll  count  the  roll  of  our  slaves  ero  long 
On  the  summit  of  Bunker  Hill." 

For  three  long  years  have  we  met  the  foe— 

We  drive  them  before  us  still; 

Yet  they  do  claim  slaves  up  in  the  North, 
Though  not  upon  Bunker  Hill. 

We’ve  talked  of  the  black  men  trodden  down 
’Neath  the  iron  heel  of  might; 

But  oh ! (shame  on  the  dastard  race !)  • 

These  Northern  slaves  are  white. 

Their  Southern  brothers  of  darker  hue 
The  lash  and  the  chain  controls, 

But  these  step  under  their  master’s  heels, 

And  freely  offer  their  souls. 

You  may  seek  on  the  battle-field  in  vain 
For  these  white  slaves  of  the  South — 

They  dare  not  follow  our  brave  boys  there 
So  near  to  the  cannon’s  mouth ! 

They  dare  not  share  in  such  noble  toil, 

Bidding  treason’s  utterance  cease, 

So  they  cover  themselves  with  the  Quaker  garb, 
And  lustily  cry  for  peace. 

When  the  roll  of  honor  that  Fame  preparee 
Is  held  to  the  proud  world’s  gaze, 

And  men  shall  read  the  glorious  deeds 
Of  the  heroes  of  these  great  days, 

We  shall  see  thw  record  of  Freedom’s  sons, 

As  the  pages  wo  unfold, 

Traced  with  the  lasting  pen  of  truth 
In  letters  of  purest  gold. 

And  Fame  has  another  book  in  press 
For  the  world  to  read  some  day, 

Of  those  who  their  country’s  cause  forsook, 

And  ran  from  their  flag  away — 

Of  those  who  would  aid  a traitorous  crew 
To  deluge  the  land  with  gore — 

They  sought  for  peace  with  their  country’s  foes, 
And  peace  shall  be  theirs  no  more ! 


“We”  [Ex -Govern  or  Randall  and  Judge  Mills]  “en- 
tered a neat,  plainly-furnished  room.  A marble  tahle  ivas 
In  the  centre.  Directly  appeared  from  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment a tall,  gaunt-looking  figure,  shoulders  inclined  for- 
ward, his  gait  astride,  rapid,  and  shuffling,  ample  under- 
standings with  large  slippers,  and  Brierian  arms,  with  a 
face  radiant  with  intelligence  and  linnior. 

“The  Governor  addressed  him : ‘ Mr.  President,  this  is 
my  friend  and  your  friend  Mills,  from  Wisconsin.’ 

“‘Iam  glad  to  see  my  friends  from  Wisconsin;  they 
are  the  hearty  friends  of  the  Union.’ 

‘“I  could  not  leave  the  city,  Mr.  President,  without 
hearing  words  of  cheer  from  your  own  lips.  Upon  you,  as 
the  representative  of  the  loyal  people,  depend,  as  we  be- 
lieve, the  existence  of  our  Government  and  the  future  ot 
America.’  This  introduced  political  topics. 

“ ‘Mr.  President,’  said  Governor  Randall,  ‘ why  can’t 
yon  seek  seclusion,  and  play  hermit  for  a fortnight?  it 
would  reinvigorate  yon.’ 

“‘Ah,’  said  the  President,  ‘two  or  three  weeks  would 
do  me  no  good.  I can  not  fly  from  my  thoughts — my  so- 
licitude for  this  great  country  follows  me  wherever  I go. 
I don't  think  it  is  personal  vanity  or  ambition,  though  I 
am  not  free  from  these  infirmities,  but  I can  not  but  feel 
that  the  weal  or  woo  of  this  great  nation  will  be  decided 
in  November.  There  is  no  programme  offered  by  any 
wing  of  the  Democratic  party  but  that  must  result  in  the 
permanent  destruction  of  the  Union.’ 

“‘But,  Mr.  President,  General  M‘Clellan  is  in  favor 
of  crushing  the  rebellion  by  force.  He  will  be  the  Chicago 
^ candidate.’ 

“ ‘ Sir,'  said  the  President,  ‘ the  slightest  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  will  prove  to  any  man  that,  the  rebel  armies 
can  not  be  destroyed  with  Democratic  strategy.  It  would 
•acrifice  all  the  white  men  of  the  North  to  do  it.  There 
are  now  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  near  two  hun- 
dred thousand  able-bodied  colored  men,  most  of  them  un- 
der arms  defending  and  acquiring  Union  territory.  The 
Democratic  strategy  demand*  tnat  these  forces  be  dis- 
banded, and  that  the  masters  be  conciliated  by  restoring 
them  to  slavery.  The  blnck  men  who  now  assist  Union 
Prisoners  to  escape,  are  to  be  cfn.vpttaAtato.ow?  enemies 
m tlie  vain  hope  ot  gaining  the  tfielr  musters, 

n e shall  havi  ' ' 
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DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

sheridan’s  movements, 

Tire  interest  in  the  Virginia  Campaign  th!  - week  centres 
upon  General  Sheridan.  His  army  has  an  important  mis- 
sion to  accomplish,  which  includes  something  more  than  a 
conflict  with  Early’s  army.  The  rebels  are  aware  of  this, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  a strong  Confederate  force  is 
still  kept  in  the  valley.  It  was  thought  a few  days  ago 
that  Early  was  retreating  upon  Richmond.  But  Sheri- 
dan’s advance  develops  the  enemy  in  full  force  north  of 
Winchester.  On  Saturday,  September  8,  Crook’s  com- 
mand, together  with  the  Nineteenth  and  Sixth  Corps  ad- 
vanced to  Berryville.  That  afternoon  a severe  battle  oc- 
curred between  the  Twenty-third  and  Thirty-sixth  Ohio, 
in  the  advance,  and  a large  body  of  rebels.  The  latter 
were  repulsed. 

THE  CAPTURE  OP  ATLANTA. 

A dispatch  was  received,  September  4,  by  the  War  De- 
partment from  General  Sherman,  dated  September  3, 
twenty-six  miles  south  of  Atlanta.  Shenuau  had  removed 
his  army  from  Atlanta  during  the  last  week  of  August, 
and  transferred  it  to  a position  on  the  West  Point  Koad, 
from  which  an  advance  was  made  upon  the  Macon  Road  in 
three  columns — one  under  Howard,  who  was  to  strike  the 
road  near  Jonesborough  on  the  right ; another  under  Scho- 
field, whose  goal  was  Rough  and  Ready  on  the  left;  while 
the  third  column,  under  Thomas, pushed  up  to  the  road  at 
Conche’a  in  the  centre.  A part  of  Hood’s  army  occupying 
Jonesborough  was  thus  cut  off  from  the  maiu  force  at  At- 
lanta. This  detachment  attacked  Howard,  who  had  in- 
trenched himself  on  the  road  north  of  Jonesborough,  but 
were  easily  repulsed.  The  whole  army  advanced  upon  the 
road,  and  destroyed  it  between  Jonesborough  and  Rough 
andReady ; and  on  the  1st  of  September  Jefferson  C.  Davis, 
commanding  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  attacked  and  carried 
the  rebel  works  at  Jonesborough,  capturing  10  guns  and 
1000  prisoners.  The  defeated  rebels  moved  pouth  to  Love- 
joy’s  Station,  and  were  pursued.  In  the  mean  time  Ho.  4 
blew  up  his  magazines  at  Atlanta,  and  evacuated  that  im- 
portant position  by  night.  Atlanta  wai  immediately  oc- 
cupied by  General  Slocum,  commanding  the  Twentieth 
Corps.  General  Sherman  gives  his  lose  as  not  more  than 
1200,  and  says,  “Wo  have  possession  of  over  800  rebel 
. . ffled,  and  ever  1000  well" 


A later  dispatch  from  General  Slocum  states  that  the 
enemy  destroyed  seven  locomotives  and  eighty-one  cars 
loaded  with  ammunition,  small-arms  and  stores,  and  left 
fourteen  pieces  of  artillery,  most  of  them  uninjured,  and 
a large  number  of  small-arms.  A large  number  cf  desert- 
ers were  coming  into  our  lines. 

The  defeat  of  M‘Cook  and  the  capture  of  Stoneman  con- 
siderably weakened  Sherman's  cavalry  force,  and  taking 
advantage  of  this  weakness,  Wheeler,  Forrest,  and  Mor- 

San  appear  to  have  formed  a junction  for  the  purpose  of 
estroying  the  railroad  between  Chattanooga  and  Nash- 
ville. Rousseau,  however,  is  confident  in  hiB  ability  to 
take  care  of  these  raiders,  who  will  only  be  able  to  effect  a 
temporary  damage. 

DEFEAT  AND  DEATH  OF  JOHN  MORGAN. 
General  Gillem,  commanding  a body  of  Union  troope 
in  East  Tennessee,  gained  a complete  victory  over  John 
Morgan  and  his  guerrillas  on  the  4th  inst.  Morgan’s 
camp  at  Greenville  was  surprised,  Morgan  was  killed,  his 
staff  and  one  piece  of  artillery  captured,  and  his  force  dis- 
persed, with  a loss  in  killed  alone  of  15  men. 

CAPTURE  OF  FORT  MORGAN. 

Fort  Morgan  surrendered  August  23  with  a garrison  of 
six  hundred  men,  including  General  Paige  and  two  Col- 
onels. Sixty  guns  were  taken,  but  those  lmd  been  spiked 
by  the  rebels.  Admiral  Farragut  and  General  Granger 
arranged  their  vessels  and  batteries  so  hh  to  invest  the 
fort  on  three  sides,  enveloping  it  with  a raking  fire  so  ter- 
rible that  it  was  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  work  his 
guns.  The  bombardment  commenced  on  the  morning  Of 
the  22d  and  continued  all  day.  In  the  evening  a shell  ex- 
ploded in  the  citadel  and  set  it  on  fire.  The  next  day  at 
2 r.si.  the  fort  surrendered. 

THE  CHICAGO  NOMINATIONS. 

On  Wednesday,  August  81,  the  Chicago  Convention 
nominated  General  George  B.  MKJlellan  as  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  President,  and  the  Hon.  George  H.  Pendle- 
ton for  Vice-President.  The  former  received  202 f votes. 
Guthrie  stood  ahead  of  Pendleton  on  the  first  ballot,  receiv- 
ing G5i  votes,  while  Pendleton  received  54}.  On  the  next 
ballot  all  tho  other  candidates  were  -withdrawn,  and  Pen- 
dleton's nomination,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Vallandigham, 
was  made  unanimous.  The  Convention  resolved  itself 
into  a permanent  body.  Governor  Seymour  was  appoint- 
ed chairman  of  the  Committee  to  tender  the  nomination 
to  General  MKJlellan. 

THE  DRAFT  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  War  Department  has  credited  New  York  city  with 
18,443  men  enlisted  in  the  navy  from  April  15,  18111,  to 
February  24,  1864.  There  was  a surplus  over  the  last 
draft  of  1137.  This  surplus,  together  with  the  naval  en- 
listments and  1616  recruits  enlisted  under  the  last  call, 
amounts  to  22,010.  The  quota  of  the  city  is  23,124,  leav- 
ing a balance  in  favor  of  the  Government  of  1114  men. 
There  will  therefore  b8  no  draft  in  this  city. 

CAPTURE  OF  THE  “ GEORGIA.” 

By  a telegram  dated  London,  August  25,  we  learn  that 
the  United  States  frigate  Niagara  had  captured  the  rebel 
privateer  Georgia  twenty  miles  off  Lisbon.  At  the  time 
of  her  capture  she  was  sailing  under  the  British  flag. 

THE  VERMONT  ELECTION. 

Vermont,  in  her  election  on  the  6th  inst,  carried  the 
Union  ticket  by  a largely-increased  majority  as  compared 
with  that  of  1863. 


FOREIGN  news. 


EUROPE. 

Tire  Spanish  Government  has  issued  more  stringent 
regulations  in  regard  to  vessels  entering  within  the  juris- 
dictional waters  off  Forts  Tarifa  and  Isla  Verde.  These 
vessels  are  now  required  to  hoist  their  flags.  Her  Catho- 
lic Majesty’s  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  says  the  Queen, 
in  bringing  the  preceding  dispositions  to  the  knowledge 
of  our  Government,  flatters  herself  that  the  Cabinet  at 
Washington  will  find  in  tho  measures  adopted  a fresh 
proof  of  the  sentiments  of  deference  which  her  Govern- 
ment entertains  for  the  American  nation. 

The  chief  topic  of  interest  in  England  is  the  Belfast 
riots.  The  ceremony  of  laying  a corner-stone  for  a monu- 
ment of  O'Connell,  in  Dublin,  hae  excited  the  indignation 
of  the  Belfast  Orangemen,  who  have  broken  out  in  the 
most  outrageous  manner  against  the  Catholics.  The  riot 
commenced  in  burning  O'Connell  in  effigy,  and  proceeded 
immediately  to  more  violent,  disturbances,  and  became  so 
powerful  at  length  that  it  required  a military  force  to  put 
it  down. 

The  Krcuz  Zeitung  of  Berlin  discusses  in  a very  elated 
humor  the  friendship  which  has  suddenly  sprung  up  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Austria.  It  exclaims : “ No  more  Oll- 
mutz,  no  more  Villafranca,  so  long  as  the  Prussian  and 
Austrian  flags  shall  float  side  by  side.  The  alliance  of  the 
Western  Powers,  which  has  to  long  threatened  the  peace 
and  public  right  of  Europe,  has  become  so  silent  and  mute 
that  one  might  Bay  that  the  representatives  of  civilization 
are  completely  routed.  It  is  not  at  I.ondon  or  at  Paris, 
but  at  Vienna  and  at  IJorlin,  that  the -destinies  of  Europe 
are  now  decided." 


INTERESTING  ITEMS. 

An  instance  of  the  danger  haBty  interments  lately 
occurred  at  Vienna.  A few  days  since,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Brothers  of  Charity  in  that  capital,  the  bell 
of  the  dead-room  was  heard  to  ring  violently,  and  on  one 
of  the  attendants  proceeding  to  the  place  to  ascertain  the 
cause  lie  was  surprised  at  seeing  one  of  tho  supposed  dead 
men  pulling  tho  bell-rope,  lie  was  removed  immediately 
to  anot  oom,  and  hopes  are  entertained  of  his  recovery. 

Dk.  .j.  . im’s  friends  had  long  been  desirous  to  engage 
him  to  sit  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  for  his  picture,  but  ho 
had  always  hitherto  declined  to  do  so,  not  choosing  that  it 
should  be  done  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  thinking  tho 
price  too  high  for  himself  to  pay.  He  was,  however,  at 
length  induced  to  comply,  chiefly  to  oblige  Shape,  the  em- 
inent engraver,  who  had  received  much  notice  from  Hunt- 
er, and  was  very  anxious  to  be  permitted  to  make  an  en- 
gravingfrom  Sir  Joshua’s  picture.  Reynolds  found  Hunter 
a bad  sitter,  and  had  not  been  able  to  satisfy  himself  with 
the  likeness,  when  one  day,  after  the  picture  was  far  ad- 
vanced, Hunter  fell  into  a train  of  thought  in  the  attitude 
in  which  he  Is  represented  in  the  present  portrait.  Rey- 
nolds, without  saying  a word,  turned  the  canvas  upside 
down,  made  a fresh  sketch  with  the  head  botween  the  legs 
of  the  former  figure,  and  so  proceeded  to  lay  on  over  the 
former  painting  the  colors  of  that  whicli  now  graces  the 
walls  of  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons. 


Tire  practice  ot  eating  at  certain  conventional  periods 
of  the  day  is  never  attended  by  any  bad  consequences,  and 
i3  actually  necessary  in  the  present  state  of  society.  Habit 
exercise?  the  greatest  influence  In  the  matter,  and  the  man 
who  has  been  in  the  practice  of  taking  food  at  a certain 
hour  of  the  day,  will  always,  while  in  good  health,  feel 
hungry  at  that  hour.  Indeed,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  stomach  will  only  work  at  these  hours  to  which  it  has 
been  long  accustomed,  and  infirmity  has  frequently  been 
traced  to  a change  in  the  hour  of  taking  a meul,  more  es- 
pecially dinner,  which,  with  most  people,  is  the  chief  meal 
of  the  day. 


The  phalanuterian  school,  Fourier's  disciples,  are  the 
moat  precise  and  positive  in  their  opinions.  They  hold 
that  violet  is  analogous  to  friendship,  blue  to  love,  as  sug- 
gested by  blue  eyes  and  the  azure  sky.  A bunch  of  vio- 
lets  would,  therefore,  tell  a lady’s  suitor  that  friendship  is 
all  he  baTa  right  to  expect.  Yellow  is  pateruity  or  mater, 
nity  • it  is  the  yellow  ray  of  the  spectrum  which  causes  the 
germ  to  shoot.  Red  figures  ambition:  indigo,  the  spirit 
of  rivalry:  green,  the  love  of  change,  fickleness,  but  also 
work;  orange,  enthusiasm;  white,  unity:  black,  favorit- 
ism tho  influence  exerted  by  an  Individual.  Besides  the 
seven  primitive  colors,  gray  indicates  poverty;  brown, 
prudery;  pink,  modesty;  silver-grey  (semi-white),  feeble 
love:  lUnc  (semi-violet), feeble  friendsLup;  pale-pink, false 
shame,  eta.  , , - , 

UN 


Tire  custom  of  placing  the  wedding-ring  on  the  fonrth 
finger  is  explained  by  some  in  this  way.  It  was  in  ancient 
times  the  duty  of  the  man  to  place  the  ring  on  the  top  of 
the  thumb,  and  on  the  top  of  the  second  and  third  fingers 
of  the  woman  successively,  and  lastly  to  leave  it  on  her 
fourth  finger,  thus— he  takes  the  ring  and  repents  after 
the  priest,  “With  this  ring  I thee  wed,  with  my  body  I 
thee  worship,  with  all  my  worldly  goods  I thee  endow ; in 
the  name  of  the  Father  (thumb),  and  of  the  Son  (second 
or  index  finger),  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (third  finger). 
Amen  (fourth  finger)."  There  Is  also  a legend  that  the 
fourtli  finger  was  selected  because  a vein  runs  thence  di- 
rectly to  the  henrt.  But  all  veins  run  to  tho  heart.  The 
vein  reason  would  apply  to  any  finger,  or  to  the  toes.  The 
simplest  explanation  is  that  the  Greek  custom  ot  wearing 
rings  of  all  kinds  on  the  ring  or  fourth  finger  has  remained 
to  the  present  day  in  the  case  of  that  most  Important  of 
rings — the  wedding-ring. 


When  Archbishop  Whately  was  engaged  one  day  in  hh 
gardening  operations,  a eompaniot  referred,  among  oth- 
er matters,  to  the  great  revolution  in  the  medical  treat- 
ment of  lunstics  introduced  by  Pinel,  who,  instead  of 
the  strait-waistcoat  and  other  maddening  goads,  awarded 
to  each  patient  healthful  and  agreeable  occupation,  in- 
cluding agriculture  art!  gardening.  “I  think  gardening 
would  be  a dangerous  indulgence  for  lunatics,"  observed 
Dr.  Whately.  “How  so?"  said  his  friend,  surprised. 
“Because  they  might  grow  madder,"  was  the  rejoinder. 


We  once  heard  a story  anent  the  qnalifications  which 
induced  a certain  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  promote 
a curate  to  be  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s.  His  Excellency  was 
visiting  a country  district  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  partaking 
of  the  hospitality  of  the  landed  gentry  in  his  rounds.  One 
gentleman,  who  had  been  promised  the  honor  of  a visit 
from  the  Viceroy,  was  Borely  perplexed  as  to  the  means 
of  properly  receiving  the  great  guest.  H1b  house  wna 
ample,  his  mSnagu  perfect,  his  guests  unexceptionable, 
with  only  one  drawback— none  of  them  could  stand  as 
many  bottles  of  wine  ns  his  Excellency.  What  was  to  be 
done  ? It  was  necessary  to  find  some  one  who  could  drink 
bottle  for  bottle  with  the  representative  of  the  Sovereign. 
A happy  idea  occurred  to  the  host.  There  was  a poor  cu- 
rate iu  a neighboring  pariah  who  could  compete  with  his 
Excellency  in  bibbing.  He  was  implored  to  come,  and 
come  lie  (lid.  When  all  the  other  diners,  including  the 
hoet,  had  sunk  under  the  table,  as  was  onr  forefathers' 
custom  in  the  afternoon,  his  sober  Excellency  became  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  there  was  only  ono  guest — a curate, 
too— who  kept  him  in  countenance.  Fellow-fooling  rose 
in  his  breast  for  his  companion.  He  inquired  into  the 
curate’s  condition,  heard  of  his  poverty,  and  took  a note 
of  his  ability.  Some  time  after  the  Deanery  of  St.  Pa- 
trick’s fell  vacant,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  promoted  th« 
poor  curate  to  the  distinguished  position. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  tho  convict  system  to 
Ireland  a gentleman,  known  and  respected  as  an  ardent 
advocate  of  reformatories,  boasted  to  a friend  who  occu- 

Eied  a responsible  office  in  the  Irish  government,  that  he 
eld  the  system  in  such  high  estimation  that  he  employed 
no  servants  in  his  house  but  those  who  had  passed  some 
time  in  a reformatory.  The  party  so  addressed  was  much 
struck  by  the  information  and  its  significance,  and,  with 
suitable  impressiveness,  he  communicated  both  to  Arch- 
bishop Whately.  His  Grace  listened  attentively  to  th* 
recital,  and  at  length  quietly  observed,  “ Your  friend  will 
waken  some  fine  morning,  and  find  himself  the  only  spoon 
left  in  the  house." 


At  Paris,  lately,  an  autograph  of  Tasso  was  sold,  written 
by  the  poet  of  the  Gerumlemme  Liberata,  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age.  It  is  worded  as  follows : “ I,  the 
undersigned,  hereby  acknowledge  to  have  received  from 
Abraham  Levi  25  lire,  for  which  he  holds  in  pledge  a 
sword  of  my  father’s,  6 shirts,  4 sheets,  and  2 table- 
covers.  March  8,  1570.  Torquato  Tasso." 

It  is  claimed  In  Paris  that  eleven  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  silks  has  been  exported  to  this  country  tho 
last  year. 

Archbishop  Whately  when  preaching  has  been  known 
in  the  height  of  his  argument  to  get  his  leg  over  the  pul- 
pit. He  was  an  inveterate  smoker,  was  usually  accom- 
panied by  three  favorite  dogs,  whom  he  had  taught  various 
tricks,  and  was  a thorough  believer  in  clairvoyance  and 
Mesmerism. 

The  men  of  Coventry,  hearing  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
liked  poetry,  welcomed  her  to  their  town : 

“We  men  of  Coventry 
Are  very  glad  to  see 
Your  graciouB  Majesty; 

Good  Lord,  how  fair  ye  be  l” 

The  royal  reply  was  equally  unique  t 
“Her  gracious  Majesty 
Is  very  glad  to  see 
The  men  of  Coventry; 

Good  lack,  what  fools  ye  be  I" 

There  lately  died  in  Buenos  Ayres  an  old  man  of  seven- 
ty-eight years,  whose  will  contained  a clause  leaving  ten 
thousand  cigars  for  those  who  might  attend  ids  funeral. 
.Tliis. eccentric  testator  also  expressed  iiis  desire  that  his 
friends  should  not  leave  the  house  of  mourning  w ithout 
drinking  to  his  memory  all  tho  wine  left  iu  his  cellar. 

Coffee  was  first  Introduced  into  Arabia  from  Abyssinia, 
where  it  originally  grew,  about  the  year  1450.  It  was  cop- 
tniuly  known  in  England  before  either  chocolate  or  ten. 
It  is  said  to  hove  been  first  brought  there  about  the  year 
1652,  by  a Turkey  merchant  named  Edwards,  whose  Greek 
servant  made  the  first  dish  of  coffee  ever  drunk  in  tin- 
gland.  This  caused  several  coffee-houses  to  be  opened 
shortly  afterward,  both  in  the  metropolis  and  various  other 
towns  throughout  the  country.  These  were  visited  period- 
ically by  the  excise  officers,  and  a duty  of  four  pence  per 
gallon  was  imposed  until  1639. 

Tire  following  statistics  nro  given  of  the  senior  class 
Jnst  graduated  at  Bowdoin : “ Whole  number,  43 ; oldest 
man,  29 ; youngest,  19 ; average  nge  at  graduation,  23 ; 
prospective  lawyer?,  14:  ministers,  4;  physicians.  2;  min- 
eralogist, 1;  soldiers,  8;  loafer,  1:  undecided,  l>;  repub- 
lican?, 21 : abolitionists,  2;  copperheads,  6;  orthodox,  12; 
Baptist,  5 ; Unitarian,  4 ; Episcopal,  2 ; home  Baptist,  3 ; 
Shaker,  1 ; Mormons,  2 ; professors  of  religiou,  T ; divine- 
ly inspired,  1 ; drink  whisky,  0;  occasionally  take  It  for 
medicinal  purposes,  15;  play  cards,  16;  anti-players,  7; 
smoke  regularly,  15 ; incessantly,  1." 

Babbage,  in  his  recently  published  book,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  : “At  a very 
small  dinner-party  the  characters  of  the  French  marshals 
became  the  subject  of  conversation.  The  Duke,  being  ap- 
pealed to,  pointed  out  freely  tbeir  various  qualities  and 
assigned  to  each  his  peculiar  excellence.  One  question, 
the  most  highly  interesting  of  all,  naturally  presente  d it- 
self to  onr  minds.  I was  speculating  how  I could,  wirh-ut 
impropriety,  suggest  it,  when,  to  my  great  relief,  one  of 
tho  flirty,  addressing  the  Duke,  said:  ‘Well,  Sir,  how 
was  it  that,  with  such  various  great  qualities,  you  licked 
them  all,  one  after  another?'  The  Duke  was  evidently 
taken  by  suiprisc.  He  paused  for  a moment  or  two,  and 
then  said : ‘ Well,  I don’t  know  exactly  how  it  was  ; but 
I think  that  if  any  unexpected  circumstance  occurred  in 
the  midst  of  a battle  which  deranged  its  whole  plam  I 
could  perhaps  organizo  another  plan  more  quickly  than 
meet  of  them.’  ’’ 


If  a woman  has  a heart,  she  should  never  suffer  it  to 
lie  in  hor  bosom  as  dead  capital : it  ought  to  circulate  and 
pay  interest. 


Cuvier  considers  it  probable  that  whales  sometimes  live 
to  the  age  of  one  thousand  years.  The  dolphin  and  por- 
poise attain  the  age  of  thirty.  An  eagle  died  in  Vienna  at 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  four.  Ravens  frequently  reach 
the  age  of  one  hundred.  Swans  have  been  known’to  live 
three  hundred  and  sixty  years.  Pelicans  are  long-lived. 
When  Alexander  the  Great  had  conquered  Phorua,  King 
of  India,  he  took  a great  elephant  which  had  fought  very 
valiantly  for  tho  king,  • :med  him  Ajax  and  dedicated 
him  to  tho  sun,  and  let  m go,  wiih  tills  inscription: 
“Alexander,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  hath  dedicated  Ajax  to 
the  sun.”  This  jotajhanj  tvasKei.mh .with  this  inscription, 
three  hundfnd  flftv-rf*  jMn-  in  fo.  Camels  often  lira 
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Battery.  Lackawanna.  Manhattan.  Octorora.  Brooklyn.  Winnebago.  Fart  Morgan. 

ADMIRAL  FARRAGUT3  FLEET  BOMBARDING  FORT  MORGAN,  Aogust  22,  1864.— [Skis  Page  598.] 
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REAR-ADMIRAL 

FAKRAG0T. 

We  publish  on  this  page 
a portrait  of  Rear-Admiral 
David  G.  P’arkagut,  the 
victor  of  New  Orleans  and- 
Mobile.  He  was  born  in 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  about 
1803.  A sailor  from  his 
ninth  year,  when  he  be- 
came a"  midshipman,  under 
Commodore  Porter,  on  the 
Esser,  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Valparaiso.  At 
thirteen  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  a prize-ves- 
sel ; and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  of  1812  he  was  sent  to 
school,  and  thence  into  the 
navy,  lie  then  married  a 
Southern  lady,  and  settled 
in  Norfolk,  Virginia.  When 
the  Expedition  against  New 
Orleans  was  resolved  upon 
Fabragut  was  selected  as 
its  commander.  He  enter- 
ed the  Mississippi  River, 
passing  forts  Philip  and 
Jackson  March  24,  1862, 
and  the  next  day  took  pos- 
session of  New’  Orleans.  He 
took  an  important  part  in 
the  redaction  of  Port  Hud- 
son, and  his  late  achieve- 
ments in  Mobile  Bay  have 
made  him  the  first  naval 
hero  of  the  age. 


PETERSBURG. 

The  view  of  Peters- 
burg given  below  is  taken 
from  the  Richmond  side  of 
the  Appomattox.  The  rail- 
way bridge  across  the  Ap- 
pomattox is  seen  toward 
the  left,  and  a large  factory 
beyond.  The  river  is  navi- 
gable only  below  the  bridge, 
as  there  are  rapids  above. 
Petersburg  is  contemporary 
with  Richmond,  both  cities 
having  been  laid  out  in  1733, 
and  having  continued  to  l>e 
rivals  in  commerce,  until 
Richmond  acquired  a spe- 
cial importance  by  being 
made  the  capital  of  the 
State.  The  population  of 
Petersburg  was  about 
12,000  before  the  war.  It 
had  six  churches,  several 
large  cotton  and  tobacco 
factories,  and  was  a place 
of  considerable  trade,  ex- 
porting flour,  cotton,  and 
tolmcco.  As  early  as  1645 


a fort,  called  Fort  Henry, 
was  erected  at  the  falls  of 
the  Appomattox,  on  the 
point  where  Petersburg 
now  stands,  for  the  defense 
of  the  neighborhood  against 
the  Nottoways  and  other 
Indian  tribes.  Soon  alter 
this,  Peter  Jones,  one  of 
the  first  settlers  of  Virginia, 
established  there  a trade 
with  the  Indians.  The 
place  where  he  fixed  him- 
self was  precisely  where  the 
two  'principal  streets  now 
meet,  and  was  in  <$>nse- 
quence  called  Peter’s  Point, 
but  the  name  )vas  after- 
ward changed  to  Peters- 
burg. Two  suburbs  have 
since  been  incorporated 
with  the  city,  one  called 
Pocahontas  and  another 
Blandford,  at  which  latter 
place  are  the  ruins  of  an 
old  church,  and  which,  be- 
ing on  high  ground  toward 
the  southern  side  of  the 
town,  must  now  be  much 
exposed  to  the  Federal  fire. 

Petersburg  was  occupied 
at  one  time  by  the  British 
troops  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  They  approached  by 
the  same  route  now  adopted 
by  the  Federal  Generals — 
namely,  by  way  of  James 
River  to  City  Point,  where 
an  army  was  landed,  under 
General  Phillips,  in  1781, 
and  marched  into  the  city. 
While  General  Phillips 
lay  ill  of  a bilious  fever  ai 
Bolingbroke  House,  the 
Americans,  under  General 
Lafayette,  cannonaded 
the  town  from  Archer’s 
Hill,  so  that  poor  General 
Phillips  — of  whom  Jkf- 
terson  said,  “he  is  the 
proudest  man  of  the  proud- 
est nation  upon  earth’’ — 
was  conveyed  to  the  cellar 
for  safety,  where  he  ex- 
claimed, “ Won’t  they  let 
me  die  in  peace?”  How- 
ever, not  the  cannon-ball 
but  the  fever  terminated 
his  existence,  and  he  was 
buried  in  Blandford  church- 
yard. One  week  later  Lord 
Cornwallis  entered  the 
town  from  Wilmington,  on 
the  south,  by  the  same  line 
on  which  the  Federals  are 
now  threatening  the  town ; 
and  his  Lordship  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Boling- 
broke  House. 


VIEW  OF  PETERSBURG,  VIRGINIA,  FROM  THE  NORTH  SIDE  OF  T1IE  APPOMATTOX. 
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BOMBARDMENT  OF  FORT 
MORGAN. 

We  give  on  page  596  an  illustration  representing 
the  commencement  of  the  Bombardment  of  Fort 
Morgan  by  the  army  under  Granger,  aud  by 
FarrAgut’s  fleet.  The  action  commenced  at  day- 
light, August  22.  The  practice  was  excellent,  al- 
most every  shell  bursting  in  the  fort.  The  Rich- 
mond, Brooklyn,  Lackawanna,  Octorora,  and  Moni- 
tors commenced  the  bombardment  on  the  part  of 
the  navy,  shortly  after  the  shore  batteries  opened. 
All  the  vessels  except  the  Octorora  and  the  Moni- 
tors lay  off  and  used  only  their  Parrott  rifles.  The 
action  continued  all  day  on  the  22d.  A conflagra- 
tion raged  in  the  fort  all  night,  and  at  2 p.m.  on  the 
23d  the  fort  surrendered.  Next  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe Fort  Morgan  was  considered  the  strongest  work 
on  the  Southern  coast. 


GEN.  GEORGE  B.  M‘CLELLAN. 

George  Brtnton  M'Clellan,  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  President,  whose  portrait  we  give  on 
pages  600  and  601,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  De- 
cember 3,  1826,  and  is  now  thirty-eight  years  of 
age.  His  father  was  an  eminent  physician  and 
surgeon,  and  was  professor  in  a medical  institute 
of  that  city.  Hardly  had  the  infant  been  bom  be- 
fore the  distinguished  surgeon  announced  the  event 
to  his  pupils.  Scales,  it  is  said,  were  brought  from 
the  neighboring  grocer  to  weigh  the  child.  All  the 
weights  were  placed  in  one  dish  and  the  infant  in 
the  other,  but  the  child  moved  not.  The  doctor 
threw  in  his  watch,  keys,  lancets,  etc. ; but  George 
B.  M'Clellan  still  outweighed  them  all.-  More 
weights  were  added,  but  the  string  broke,  leaving 
the  opposite  balance  still  unmoved. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Three  years  later  he  entered  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  From  this  in- 
stitution he  graduated  with  high  honors  in  the  class 
of  1840 ; was  assigned  to  duty  with  a company  of 
engineers,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  was  or-  ; 
dcred  into  actual  service  on  the  line  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  We  were  then  at  war  with  Mexico,  and 
the  battle  of  Monterey  had  just  been  fought  when 
Lieutenant  M'Clellan  reached  his  post.  In  Jan-  I 
uary,  1847,  he  was  ordered  to  Tampico  to  help  in 
the  organization  of  Scott’s  army.  In  this  cam- 
paign M‘Clrllan  and  Beauregard,  Hf.intzel- 
mas  and  Magruder,  Kearney  and  Pillow,  j 
Stonewall.  Jackson  and  Reno,  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston  and  Joseph  Hooker,  Grant  and  Lee 
fought  side  by  side  and  for  a common  cause.  Now 
these  couples  stand  separated,  meeting  in  the  stem 
and  bitter  antagonism  of  civil  war. 

At  the  battle  of  Contreras  M‘Clellan  was  bre- 
vetted  First  Lieutenant  of  Engineers  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct ; for  similar  conduct  at  Molino 
del  Rey  he  was  offered  the  brevet  of  Captain,  but 
declined  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  due  to 
him ; but  he  earned  the  distinction  in  the  storming 
of  Chapultepec. 

In  Juno,  1848,  Captain  M'Clellan  was  ordered  to 
West  Point,  where  he  remained  three  years  in  com- 
mand of  a company  of  sappers  and  miners ; then  he 
was  removed  to  Fort  Delaware  to  superintend  the 
construction  of  the  works,  and  the  next  year  he  join- 
ed the  expedition,  which  was  then  proceeding  to  ex- 
plore the  territory  of  the  Red  River  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Mahcy,  whose  daughter  M'Clel- 
lan  afterward  married.  Promoted  to  a full  Cap- 
taincy in  the  First  Cavalry  in  1855,  M‘Clellan, 
together  with  Major  Dei-afield  and  Major  Mor- 
decai,  constituted  a committee  appointed  by  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  then  Secretary  of  War,  to  proceed 
to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  war  of 
the  Crimea.  In  1857,  as  the  result  of  his  research- 
es, he  published  a report  of  the  armies  of  Europe, 
and  then  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army. 

Having  previously  occupied  the  situation  of  En- 
gineer and  Vice-President  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  be  was,  in  1862,  elected  President  of  the 
Eastern  division  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rail- 
road, when  he  removed  to  Cincinnati.  Shortly 
afterward  the  civil  war  broke  out,  and  Governor 
Dennison,  of  Ohio,  appointed  M‘Clellan  a Major- 
General  of  Volunteers  to  command  the  contingent 
of  that  State,  then  consisting  of  thirteen  regiments. 

M'Clellan’s  subsequent  military  history  is  fa- 
miliar to  the  country.  His  rapid  and  successful 
campaign  in  West  Virginia ; his  labors  after  the 
dispiriting  reverse  at  Bull  Run  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  discipline  of  a great  and  efficient  army ; 
his  appointment  to  the  chief  commund  in  Novem- 
ber, 1861 ; his  disastrous  Peninsular  campaign — 
which  has  elicited  more  discussion,  political  and 
military,  than  any  other  topic  of  the  war ; his  dep- 
osition from  command , his  restoration  to  the  com- 
mand after  Pope’s  defeat,  and  his  important  vic- 
tories at  South  Mountain  and  Antietam,  and  then, 
six  weeks  afterward,  his  second  deposition ; — these 
successive  stages  of  General  M‘Clkllan’s  military 
career,  though  many  of  them  enshrouded  in  a great 
deal  of  mystery,  are  before  the  people. 

General  M'Clellan’s  next  appearance  is  as  the 
candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  the  Presi- 
dency. The  platform  of  the  party  which  nominated 
him  is  only  too  evidently  a peace-on-any-condition 
platform.  It  declares  explicitly  in  favor  of  an  im- 
mediate armistice,  which  will  restore  to  the  rebels 
all  which  they  have  lost,  and  whether  the  Conven- 
tion of  States  which  it  advocates  results  in  Union  or 
not  it  still  declares  for  peace.  It  3ays  distinctly : 
“ The  experiment  of  restoring  the  Union  by  war 
has  proved  a failure.”  M‘Clellan’8  exposition  of 
his  own  views  in  his  West  Point  speech  is  just  as 
explicit  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  says : 

To  efface  the  insult  offered  to  our  flag,  to  secure  our- 
selves from  the  fate  of  the  divided  Republics  of  Italy  and 
South  America,  to  preserve  our  Government  from  destruc- 
tion, to  enforce  its  just  power  and  laws,  to  maintain  our 
very  existence  as  a nation,  these  were  the  causes  which 
impelled  us  to  draw  the  sword.  Rebellion  against  a Gov- 
eminent  like  ours,  which  contains  the  meads  of  self-ad- 
Jastment  and  a pacific  remedy  for  evils,  should  never  bo 
confounded  with  a revolution  against  despotic  power  which 
Tefuaes  redress  of  wrongs.  Such  a rebellion  can  not  be 
justified  upon  ethicaL  grounds,  and  theonly  alternatives 
for  our  choice  are  itajsfyprqatipfl  dr  the^tructiou  of  our 


nationality.  At  sncli  a time  aa  this,  and  In  such  a strug- 
gle, political  partisanship  should  be  merged  in  a true  and 
brave  patriotism,  which  thinks  only  of  the  good  of  the 
whole  country.  It  was  in  this  cause  and  with  these  mo- 
tives that  so  many  of  our  comrades  have  given  their  lives, 
and  to  this  we  are  all  personally  pledged  in  all  honor  and 
fidelity.  Shall  such  devotion  as  that  of  our  dead  comrades 
be  of  no  avail  f Shall  It  be  said  in  aftcr-agos  that  we  lacked 
the  vigor-to  complete  the  work  thus  begun  ? That  after 
all  these  noble  lives  freely  .given  wo  hesitated  and  failed 
to  keep  straight  on  until  our  land  was  saved  T Forbid  it, 
Heaven,  aud  give  us  firmer,  truer  hearts  than  that!” 

Holding  These  views,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that 
George  B.  M'Clellan  has  it  in  his  power  to-day, 
by  a bold  and  Jacksonian  announcement  ef  them, 
and  by  a complete  repudiation  of  the  Chicago  plat- 
form, to  wield  a larger  influence  in  favor  of  the 
Union  and  of  a lasting  peace  than  is  in  the  power 
of  any  other  single  man.  That  this  position  would, 
without  much  doubt,  insure  his  succession  to  the 
Presidency  is  a minor  matter;  but  it  is  of  infinite 
consequence  that  the  country  be  assured  that  wheth- 
er George  B.  M'Clellan  or  Abraham  Lincoln 
be  President  of  the  United  States  there  shall  be  no 
concessions  made  to  armed  rebels  until  they  shall 
have  laid  down  their  arms  and  sued  for  peace. 


GENERAL  GRANT’S  CAMPAIGN. 

We  give  on  pages  604  and  605  sketches  illus- 
trating General  Grant’s  campaign.  The  view  of 
James  River  given  on  page  604  is  located  just 
above  Dutch  Gap  at  the  bend  of  the  river.  This 
bend  is  commanded  by  the  rebel  batteries  at  the 
Howlett  House,  and  it  is  to  avoid  these  that  But- 
ler has  been  cutting  a canal  across  Farrar’s  Isl- 
and, around  which  the  river  bends.  Admiral  Lee 
has  sunk  obstructions  at  this  point  to  prevent  the 
approach  of  the  rebel  fleet  down  the  river. 

On  the  samo  page  we  give  a sketch  of  General 
Warren’s  Head- quarters  at  the  Six-mile 
House,  on  the  Weldon  Railroad,  August  27.  The 
sketch  was  made  by  a soldier  of  the  Fifth  Corps. 
Another  sketch  on  page  605  gives  a view  of  Fort 
Hell,  on  Warren’s  old  line  before  he  transferred 
his  corps  to  the  Weldon  Road. 


PICTURES. 


A silver  thread  among  the  hills, 

Gleaming  down  the  hollows : 

A babbling  brook  among  the  fells, 

" In  sunny  pools  and  shallows: 

A broad  stream  flowing  through  the  plain, 
In  the  land  of  the  fruitful  West: 

A river  rolling  to  the  main, 

Bearing  navies  on  its  breast: 

And  the  great  broad  sea  with  its  thousand  shores. 

n. 

An  infant,  with  a tinkling  toy, 

In  its  mother’s  bosom  fondled: 

A chubby,  bright-eyed,  radiant  boy, 

On  his  father’s  proud  knees  dandled: 

A youth  in  learning's  eager  chase, 

While  Truth’s  broad  scroll’s  unfurl'd: 

A man  with  anxious  care-worn  face, 

Bent  ’neath  the  load  of  the  world: 

A^jtd  Death’s  great  sea  with  its  silent  shores. 


BEN’S  BEAVER. 

A pioneer  settler  in  the  woods  of  Canada  has 
need  to  be  a man  of  brave  heart  and  strong  hand. 
We  had  been  five  years  on  our  Canadian  farm,  and 
we  had  “ a frame  house"  as  fairly  fitted  for  two  fam- 
ilies as  two  flats  in  Paris  one  above  the  other,  or 
two  dwellings  joining  in  a semi-detached  villa.  My 
eldest  brother  had  the  wife  of  his  choice  and  two 
fine  boys.  We  had  thirty  acres  in  corn,  grass,  fruit, 
and  kitchen  garden.  This  conquest  of  the  woods 
made  the  two  brothers  next  to  the  eldest  very  un- 
easy. They  wanted  a world  to  conquer,  and  I re- 
member when  Walter,  the  eldest,  now  eighteen, 
said  to  my  father,  “ Give  John  and  me  ten  shillings 
each  to  buy  axes,  and  we  will  never  ask  any  more 
of  you.  We  will  give  you  a receipt  in  full  for  our 
inheritance.” 

‘ ‘ And  may  well  do  so,  if  you  have  your  health 
and  can  fetch  your  food  from  home  for  a while,” 
said  my  mother. 

The  result  was,  that  the  two  boys  started,  each 
with  an  axe  and  a knapsack,  for  a place  called 
“Thug’s  Hollow,”  ten  miles  into  the  dense  forest 
east  of  our  home.  The  tract  of  land,  comprising  a 
fine  waterfall,  had  been  bought  by  a man  named 
Sugge,  and  he  intended  that  his  claim  should  beaT 
his  own  name ; but  he  lisped  and  called  himself 
Thngge,  and  other  folks  called  him  what  he  called 
himself,  and  hence  the  ugly  name  was  fastened  on 
a very  lovely  valley  which  is  now  a beautiful  and 
prosperous  village,  long  ago  emancipated  from  for- 
est trees,  beavers,  blackened  stumps,  and  its  bad 
name. 

On  the  mill-stream,  where  now  stand  the  mills 
of  my  victorious  brothers,  Ben’s  heaver  was  caught 
in  a box-trap.  He  was  a baby  beaver,  or  he  might 
have  known  better  than  to  intrude  into  the  small 
room  that  became  his  prison  for  the  bribe  of  a sweet- 
apple.  The  colony  of  beavers  that  had  built  near 
where  the  corn-mill  now  stands  had  been  fastened 
out  of  their  house,  and  all  shot,  by  my  brothers, 
while  they  were  trying  to  get  in  at  their  own  doors. 
It  was  a cruel  and  profitable  job,  for  beaver  skins 
then  brought  a very  high  price.  Not  one  was  left 
alive  except  baby  Brownie,  who  was  given  to  Be# 
by  reason  of  his  great  love  of  four-footed  pets.  I 
went  over  to  see  the  beavers’  house,  built  of  small 
trees,  or  saplings,  which  they  cut  down  wiih  their 
chisel-like  front  teeth,  and  floated  into  position  in 
the  water.  The  dam,  as  well  formed  as  if  men  had 
built  it,  the  warm  dry  rooms  of  the  dwelling  with 
their  soft  lining,  the  treasures  of  bark  and  bulbous 
roots  for  food  in  winter,  all  were  wonderful  to  me. 
The  boys  had  watched  them  at  work  for  some  days 
before  they  commenced  destroying  them.  They 
had  seen  them  cut  down  saplings  to  repair  damage 
purposely  done  to  their  dam.  They  had  floated 


these  to  the  place  whore  they  were  wanted,  and 
then,  lifting  the  stick  upon  the  forc-leg,  as  a man 
takes  a burden  on  his  arm,  they  had  put  it  in  its 
place,  very  much  after  the  manner  of  a monkey. 
Many  have  said  that  the  beaver  carries  burdens  on 
his  tail,  and  that  he  uses  it  as  a trowel.  My  broth- 
ers were  not  able  to  verify  these  assertions.  They 
were  of  opinion  that  though  the  tail  may  be  used 
sometimes  to  brace  the  auiin&l,  like  a fifth  leg,  or  to 
hammer  their  work  into  place,  yet  that  it  is  not 
used  as  a trowel  or  u raft.  Perhaps  the  time  they 
allowed  themselves  for  observation  was  too  short. 

I took  notes  of  Brownie  for  a long  time,  and  he 
soon  grew  to  be  a big  beaver  and  very  tame.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  cheerful  and  affectionate  pets 
in  the  world,  and,  though  he  ate  bark  and  bulbous 
roots  readily,  his  favorite  food  was  bread  and  milk ; 
if  it  was  sweetened  it  was  a special  and  delightful 
treat. 

One  of  our  neighbors  was  remarkably  fortunate 
in  finding  horses  that  had  gone  astray.  On  being 
asked  for  the  secret  of  his  sagacity  and  luck,  he  said : 
“ I always  fancy  myself  a horse,  and  think  of  what 
I would  want  if  I was  one,  and  where  I would  go  to 
get  it.”  If  I could  fancy  myself  a beaver,  I might 
hope  to  explain  some  of  the  singular  doings  of  Ben’s. 
He  loved  my  brother  so  dearly,  that  Alice  (my 
brother’s  wife)  was  almost  jealous  of  him.  It  was 
impossible  for  Ben  to  separate  or  hide  from  him. 
On  one  occasion  Ben  left  home  to  go  to  Plattsburg 
and  Whitehall,  on  Lake  Champlain.  This  lake  is 
nearly  one  hundred  miles  long,  and  has  many  steam- 
boat landings  on  both  sides : being  at  its  widest  not 
above  six  miles  across.  The  beaver  was  left  at 
home,  but  when  Ben  went  up  to  his  room  at  the  St. 
Alban’s  Hotel,  he  was  met  by  Brownie,  who  showed 
no  signs  of  fatigue,  and  indulged  in  the  most  ex- 
travagant expressions  of  joy.  Ben  rewarded  his  at- 
tention with  a dish  of  bread  and  milk,  of  which  he 
ate  about  one  half,  and  then  laid  himself  to  sleep  on 
his  master's  valise.  He  changed  to  his  master's  feet 
when  my  brother  was  in  bed.  In  the  morning  Ben 
missed  him,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  bread 
and  milk.  “ Brownie  has  gone  homo,”  said  Ben  to 
himself.  That  night  he  staid  at  Plattsburg,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake ; when  he  retired  to  his  room, 
aft  :r  taking  supper  in  the  ordinary  dining-room, 
there  he  found  Brownie  on  his  valise  again.  Again 
there  was  a joyful  meeting,  and  an  eager  consump- 
tion of  bread  and  milk  and  sweet-apples.  This  time 
there  was  none  left  for  breakfast.  Still  Brownie 
disappeared  early,  and  not  until  Ben  reached  White- 
hall was  he  again  visible.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in 
all  the  distance  traveled  by  this  beaver,  from  our 
home,  there  was  water.  Brooks  and  a small  river 
took  him  to  St.  Alban’s,  and  after  that  he  had  the 
lake.  The  beaver  is  a poor  traveler  on  land,  and 
does  better  by  night  than  by  day.  Much  of  the 
work  of  beaver  colonies  is  done  in  the  night.  But 
Brownie  followed  his  master  by  day,  and  made  the 
same  speed  as  the  boat,  and  always  knew  where  to 
land.  The  animal  has  powerful  means  of  water 
locomotion  in  the  hind  feet : his  tail  he  uses  as  a 
rudder. 

Who  or  what  told  Brownie  that  Ben  was  to  land 
at  Whitehall  I can  not  know,  but  there  he  was, 
ready  to  pay  his  ardent  respects  to  his  master’s 
pocket  for  the  sake  of  a sweet-apple. 

My  sister  Alice  had  hoped  when  she  married  Ben 
to  reform  him  of  his  passion  for  four-footed  pets  by 
furnishing  substitutes ; but  he  went  on  the  princi- 
ple of  “the  more  angels  in  the  heart  the  more  room,” 
only  ho  read  babies  and  beavers  instead  of  celestial 
beings.  I remember  Mrs.  Ben’s  rueful,  expression 
of  face  as  she  exclaimed,  “ Oh  dear!  Brownie  is  a 
nuisance.  He  has  built  a dafai  in  the  parlor,  of  the 
fire-irons  and  fender  and  a music-stool.  He  has 
made  a double-roomed  house  at  the  back  of  it  with 
two  ottomans,  and  lined  them  with  the  leaves  of  my 
last  music-book.  And  then  he  has  stolen  my  dried 
sweet-apples,  and  laid  them  up  for  his  winter’s  pro- 
vision. But  he  is  welcome  to  them  now,  for  who 
would  eat  them  after  he  has  messed  them  over ! In- 
deed, Ben,  he  is  a nuisance.” 

“We  are  all  nuisances  sometimes,”  said  Ben, 
‘ ‘ beavers,  babies,  and  grown  men  and  women.” 

“I  wish  you  would  speak  for  yourself  and 
Brownie,  and  not  for  me  and  the  babies,  Ben,”  said 
Alice,  laughing. 

“Look  at  him!”  said  my  brother,  as  Brownie 
combed  himself  with  the  claws  of  his  hind  foot, 
malting  his  toilet  as  carefully  as  a cat  or  a lady. 
We  all  did  look  at  him,  and  we  all  forgave  his  mis- 
chief, and  admired  his  neatness,  sagacity,  and  affec- 
tion. All  the  world  forgives  the  pets  and  favorites 
when  they  servo  or  amuse  sufficiently  to  pay  their 
way. 

The  end  of  poor  Brownie  was  tragic,  and  no  set- 
tler in  Canada  has  been  more  sincerely  mourned. 
To  this  day  a tender  sadness  fills  my  heart  when  I 
think  of  him.  He  was  mistaken  by  a hunter  for  a 
wild  beaver,  when  the  hunter  was  on  an  excursion 
with  my  brother  in  the  backwoods.  He  was  shot. 
Ben  got  his  skin  and  had  it  stuffed,  and  to  this  day 
it  is  kept  as  a parlor  ornament  in  my  brother’s 
Canadian  house. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAT. 

A Yankee,  has  invented  a new  and  cheap  plan  for  lodg- 
ing. One  of  liis  lodgers  mesmerizes  the  rest,  and  then  eats 
a hearty  meal— the  mesmerized  being  satisfied  from  sym- 
pathy.   


An  old  gentleman  who  has  paid  some  attention  to  small 
matters,  says  ho  always  watches  with  much  interest  the 
ingress  and  egress  of  husbands  and  wives  to  and  from  the 
dining  and  drawing  rooms  of  the  hotels  at  the  sea-side  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  41  If,”  says  he,  44  the  wives  enter 
aud  depart  a little  in  advance  of  their  husbands,  be  sure 
they  wear  the  Oh-no-we-never-raention-’ems.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  husbands  take  the  lead,  you  may  rest  assured 
they  take  the  lead  in  every  thing  else.” 


A young  minister,  in  a highly  elaborate  sermon  which 
he  preached,  said  several  times,  41  The  commentators  do 
not  ugree  with  me  here.”  Next  morning  a poor  woman 
came  to  see  him,  with  something  in  her  apron.  She  said 
her  husband  heard  hie  sermon,  and  thought  it  was  a very 
fine  one;  and  a*  he  said  “the  common  taters  did  not 
agree  with  him,”  he  bad  sent  him  some  of  the  very  best 
kidneys.  

Hopo  is  the  dream  of  those  who  are  awake. 


The  Dnyton  Journal  states  that  Fernando  Wood  in  a 
fine  frenzy,  during  his  speech  made  recently  in  that  city, 
said  that  if  by  offering  up  his  own  life  lie  could  stop  the 
bloodshed  that  is  now  afflicting  the  country,  he  would 
cheerfully  do  so.  An  appreciative  Irishman  in  the  crowd 
earnestly  responded — “It  wud  be  mighty  chape.'* 


A Dutchman  was  relating  his  marvelous  escape  from 
drowning  when  thirteen  of  his  companions  were  lost  by 
the  upsetting  of  a boat,  and  he  alone  saved.  41  And  how 
did  you  escape  their  fate  t”  asked  one  of  hU  hi  avers.  “ I 
tid  not  go  in  the  pote,”  was  the  Dutchman's  p'.acid  reply 


A Gascon  nobleman  had  been  reproaching  his  son  for 
impatience.  44 1 owe  you  nothing,”  said  the  unfilial  young 
maD.  44  So  far  from  having  served  mo,  yon  have  ever 
stood  In  my  way ; for  if  you  had  never  been  born,  I should 
at  this  moment  be  the  next  heir  of  my  rich  grandmother.” 


44  How  far  is  it  to  Taunton  ?”  asked  a countryman,  who 
was  walking  exactly  the  wrong  way  to  reach  that  town. 
“’Bout  twenty-four  thousand  miles,”  said  the  lad  lie 
asked,  44  if  you  go  the  way  you  are  going  now ; about  a 
mile,  if  you  turn  round.” 


“I  was  never  on  intimate  terms  with  the  prisoner,” 
said  a burglar  who  was  used  as  Queen’s  evidence  against 
a “pal.”  44  He  wns  no  gentleman.  I’ve  known  him  when 
he  was  robbing  a house  to  drink  a gentleman's  Cham- 
pagne and  go  off  wjfh  his  silver,  without  leaving  a card 
of  thanks  on  the  dining-room  table.  He  brought  dis- 
credit on  the  perfesshun.” 


When  is  the  mother  of  a large  family  like  a ship  at  Eea? 
— When  she's  upset  by  a squall. 

Why  is  there  no  occasion  for  a flute-player  to  go  to  Ger- 
many for  Ills  health? — Because  he  oan  stay  at  home  and 
breathe  a German  air. 


The  clergyman  who  44  came  to  a head"  in  his  discourse 
was  much  disappointed  to  find  no  brains  in  it. 


44 1 cau't  say  I admire  your  style  of  acting,"  said  e land- 
lady to  a strolling  player  when  she  caught  him  stealing 
the  spoons. 


Boys  on  land  often  play  the  game  of  pitch  and  toss. 
When  at  sea,  still  oftener. 

Nautical  Conjuring To  keep  a Sailor's  Lay-Book 

properly  is  considered  to  be  the  Art  of  Ledyer-de-Main. 


44  Is  ray  wife  out  of  spirits?”  said  .John,  with  a eigh, 
As  her  voice  of  a tempest  gave  warning. 

“Quite  out,  Sir,  indeed,”  said  her  maid  in  reply, 

44  For  she  finished  the  bottle  this  morning.’’ 


Aa  Irish  gentleman,  parting  with  a lazy  servant -woman, 
was  asked,  with  respect  to  her  industry,  whether  she  was 
what  is  termed  afraid  of  work.  “Oh!  not  at  all,"  said 
he,  “not  at  all;  she’ll  frequently  lie  down  and  fail  asleep 
by  the  very  side  of  it." 


44  Sir,"  said  a barber  to  an  attorney  who  was  passing 
his  door,  “will  you  bell  me  if  tliis  is  a good  half-sover- 
eign ?”  The  lawyer,  pronouncing  the  piece  good,  depos- 
ited it  in  his  pocket,  adding,  with  gravity, 44  If  you’ll  rend 
your  lad  to  my  office  I’ll  return  the  three  and  fourpence.” 


A mechanic  his  labor  will  often  discard, 

If  the  rate  of  his  pay  he  dislikes ; 

But  a clock— and  its  case  is  uncommonly  hard — 
Will  continue  to  work  though  it  strikes  l 


A certain  young  clergyman,  modest  almost  to  bashful- 
ness, was  once  asked  by  a country  apothecary,  of  a con- 
trary character,  in  a public  and  crowded  assembly,  and 
in  a tone  of  voice  sufficient  to  catch  the  attention  of  the 
whole  company,  “How  it  happened  that  the  patriarchs 
lived  tff  such  extreme  old  age  ?"  To  which  question  tha 
clergyman  replied,  “Perhaps  they  took  no  physic." 


Franklin  was  once  asked,  “What  is  the  use  of  ynur 
discovery  of  atmospheric  electricity?”  The  philosopher 
answered  the  question  by  another,  44  What  ia  the  use  of  a 
new-born  infant  Y' 


A painter  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  dire  effects 
of  law  had  to  represent  two  men — one  who  had  gained  a 
lawsuit,  and  another  who  had  lost  one.  He  painted  the 
former  with  a shirt  on,  and  the  latter  naked. 


Coleman,  the  dramatist,  was  asked  if  ho  knew  Theodore 
Hook.  44  Yes,"  replied  the  wit;  44 Hook  aud  Rye  aro  old 
associates." 

A gentleman  asked  a friend,  in  a very  knowing  manner, 
“Pray,  did  you  ever  see  a cat-fish  ?"  44 No,"  wtus  the  re- 
sponse, “but  I’ve  seen  a rope-walk." 


“Well, -neighbor,  what’s  the  news  this  morning?"  said 
a gentleman  to  a friend.  44 1 have  just  bought  a sack  of 
flour  for  a poor  woman."  44  Just  like  yon!  Whom  hnv  ■ 
you  made  so  happy  by  your  charity  this  time?"  “My 
wife.” 


“ What’s  In  your  mind  let  no  one  know, 

Nor  to  a friend  a secret  show : 

For  when  your  friend  becomes  your  foe. 
Then  all  the  world  your  secrete  know." 


“The  British  Empire,  Sir,”  exclaimed  an  orator,  “is 
one  on  which  the  sun  never  sets."  “And  one,"  replied 
an  auditor, 44  in  which  the  tax-gatherer  never  goes  to  bed.” 


Some  persons  can  neither  stir  hand  nor  foot  without 
making  it  clear  they  are  thinking  of  themselves,  and  lay- 
ing little  traps  for  approbation. 


A scholar  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  robbers  was 
fastened  to  a tree,  and  left  so  nearly  a whole  day,  till  one 
came  and  unloosed  him.  4 Now,’ ' says  he, 44  the  old  adac  o 
must  be  false,  which  soith  that  the  tide  tarrieth  lor  no 


A lady,  whose  fondness  for  generous  living  hnd  given 
her  a flushed  face  and  rubicund  nose,  c sx  ilted  Dr. 
Cheyne.  Upon  surveying  herself  in  the  „iass  she  ex- 
claimed, 44  Where,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  Doctor,  did  I 
get  such  ft  nose  as  this  ?”  44  Out  of  the  decanter,  madam," 

replied  the  Doctor 

A trnveler,  when  asked  whether  in  his  youth  he  lind 

rne  through  Euclid,  was  not  quite  sure,  but  lie  thought 
was  a small  village  between  Wigan  and  Preston. 


A gentleman  at  a musical  party  asked  a friend,  in  a 
whisper,  41  How  he  should  stir  the  fire  without  Interrupt- 
ing the  music."  44  Bettor en  the  bars,"  replied  the  friend. 


A traveler  relating  his  adventures,  told  the  company 
that  he  and  his  servants  had  made  fifty  wild  Arabs  run ; 
which  startling  them,  he  observed,  that  there  wns  no 
great  matter  in  it ; 44  For,”  says  he,  44  we  ran,  and  they 
ran  after  us." 

Mrs.  Bray  relates  the  following  of  a Devonshire  physi- 
cian, happily  named  Vial,  who  was  a desperate  lover  of 
wliist : One  evening,  in  the  midst  of  a deal,  the  doctor  foil 
off  his  chair  in  a fit.  Consternation  seized  on  the  com- 
pany. Was  he  alive  or  dead  ? At  length  he  showed  signs 
of  life,  and,  retaining  the  last  fond  idea  which  had  po- 
sossed  him  at  the  moment  he  fell  into  the  fit,  he  exclaimed. 
“ What  is  trumpet" 


Mr.  Smith  passed  a pork-shop  the  other  day— Mr.  Smi  ‘ 1 
whistled.  The  moment  he  did  this  every  son**  g'- 44  w.  gj 
its  tail."  As  a note  to  this,  we  would  mention  ih.t 
day  before  he  lost  a Newfoundland  dog  that  weighted  six- 
ty-eight pounds. 

An  Irishman  once  ordered  a painter  to  draw  his  pic- 
fuf  jam}  pi  rfjfr^tn  Jdn»  standina  behind  a tree. 
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SEASONABLE  WORDS. 

11  And  a word  spoken  in  season,  how  good  it  is.” 

A gentle  to  a little  child 
In  kindly  accents  given, 

Lest  we  with  angry  words  should  blight 
The  lily  buds  of  heaven. 

A loving  to  the  bright-haired  boy, 

Upon  whose  sunny  lace 
A brave  and  noble  beauty  sets, 

Its  purest  seal  of  grace. 

A tender  to  the  blue-eyed  bride, 

Who  from  the  mother  nest 
Flies  to  the  dream-land  of  a love, 

Warm  fluttering  at  her  breast. 

A patient  to  the  wayward  youth; 

The  bark  by  tempests  tossed 
Oft  comes  to  harbor,  while  the  ship 
Leas  tempest-tried  be  lost! 

A cheery  for  the  white-haired  man, 

The  frost  upon  his  brow 
May  hide  as  warm  a heart  as  thine, 

Though  winter  crowns  it  now. 

A timely  to  the  wearied  soul, 

Beneath  life’s  noonday  sun; 

That  fainting  sinks  upon  its  way, 

Ere  yet  the  fight  be  won. 

Good  words,  true  words,  good  deeds,  kind  deeds; 

Oh!  'tis  a glorious  part 
To  shed  upon  our  fellow-man 
The  sunshine  of  the  heart. 

Then,  though  the  chain  that  binds  ue  here 
By  Death  a while  be  riven, 

Its  golden  links  shall  join  again 
God — beautified  in  heaven! 

QUITS  ALOE35L 

Bt  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 
lily’s  new  life. 

A breath  of  her  old  life  had  blown  on  the 
faded  cheek  of  the  horse-riding  countess.  The 
boon  companions  of  by-gone  times,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  being  luxurious,  and  haughty,  and  in- 
solent, had  returned  once  more.  She  painted 
and  decked  herself  with  a will;  for  she  knew 
how  select  was  her  audience,  and  how  sure  she 
was  of  their  plaudits.  To  think  that  she — who 
had  been  the  leader  of  that  kind  of  fashion  which 
fashionable  young  men  are  ashamed  to  own,  yet 
follow,  and  how  down  before  with  servile  rever- 
ence—should  have  been  but  an  hour  ago  doomed 
to  caper  on  a circus-horse  for  the  amusement  of 
an  amphitheatre  full  of  plebeians,  admitted  for 
sixpence  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  price  of  en- 
trance to  the  gardens!  To  think  that  not  so 
very  long  since  her  worldly  estate  should  have 
been  even  more  debased,  and  that,  ruddled  and 
tattooed,  and  with  feathers  on  her  head,  she 
should  have  been  shown,  as  a mock  savage,  for 
a few  liards,  on  the  boards  of  a French  booth ! 

So  the  countess  is  gone  to  her  supper,  and  the 
horses  are  safe  in  their  stables.  The  last  Roman 
candle  has  smouldered  oat,  and  very  ghastly  and 
gallows-like  in  the  moonlight  looks  the  iron 
frame-work  of  the  fire-works.  A faint  odor  of 
burning  yet  lihgers  about  them,  and  the  night 
breeze  stirs  shreds  of  cartridge-paper,  half  con- 
sumed to  cinder,  which  have  fallen  in  the  thick- 
ets of  Ranelagh.  You  might  fancy  that  this  was 
some  huge  Place  de  Greve,  where  criminals  had 
been  broken  on  the  Catherine-wheel,  or  hanged 
upon  gibbets,  and  their  bodies  afterward  given 
up  to  the  flames.  But  it  was  only  the  corpse  of 
Pleasure  that  had  thus  been  burned  to  ashes. 

The  countess  is  gone  to  her  supper,  the  peep- 
shows  and  fiddling-tents  are  shut  up,  and  Rane- 
lagh is  left  to  darkness,  to  the  night  watchman ; 
and  to  Lily  Floris. 

Lily  did  not  live  in  the  gardens,  but  she  and 
her  — well,  her  guardian,  her  protectress,  her 
mistress,  her  tyrant,  were  generally  the  last  to 
leave  the  place.  The  countess  was  generally  so 
much  exhausted  by  her  exertions  in  the  high 
school  of  horsemanship  as  to  require  a long  pe- 
riod of  rest  in  her  dressing-room  before  she  went 
home.  Stimulants  — stimulants  stronger  than 
eau-de-Cologne — had  to  be  administered  before 
she  felt  strong  enough  to  retire  to  her  domicile. 
The  countess  was  liberal — not  to  say  lavish — in 
her  use  of  stimulants.  As  she  had  attained  mid- 
dle age,  as  her  husband  was  dead,  and  she  had 
no  particular  character  to  speak  of,  it  may  not 
be  indiscreet  to  avow,  once  for  all,  that  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  taking  a great  deal  too  much 
hrandv-and-water.  She  said  it  did -her  good. 
The  doctor  said  it  did  her  harm ; but,  at  any 
rate,  she  took  it — cold.  It  did  not  improve  her 
temper.  Far  from  angelic  at  the  best  of  times, 
it  now  bordered  very  closely  on  the  fiendish. 
Her  powers  of  tongue  were  by  no  means  dimin- 
ished; yet  she  seemed  to  distrust  them,  and 
her  abusive  eloquence  was  by  no  means  rarely 
hacked  up  by  blows.  She  was  frequently  pro- 
voked into  striking  those  who  offended  her ; and 
who  could  avoid  giving  offense  to  thfit  terrible 
countess  ? I have  heard  that  the  children  of  the 
man  who  makes  birch-brooms  have  usually  a 
bad  time  of  it ; and  there  is  considerable  risk  iu 
residing  with  a lady  of  violent  temper  addicted 
to  drinking,  of  equestrian  pursuits,  and  part  of 
whose  necessary  equipment  is  a riding-whip. 

Lily  often  thought  of  that  dreadful  night  in 
Paris,  when  the  Italian  met  her  in  the  Elvsian 
Fields.  Was  it  a judamcnt-ou^igr  for  running 
awav,  she  wondered,  iasJt  hei)  Uopovary  evasion 


haps.  Her  terror  had  been  so  excessive,  her 
despair  so  great,  that  it  was  only  in  a dim  and 
fragmentary  manner  that  she  could  recall  the 
incidents  of  her  capture.  She  had  fainted  some- 
where, that  she  knew.  On  returning  to  con- 
sciousness she  had  found  herself  in  a filthy  lit- 
tle room,  stretched  on  a filthier  mattress  laid 
upon  the  floor.  The  Italian  was  crouched  on  a 
stool  by  tlie  fire-place,  smoking,  and  a toothless 
ragged  old  woman  was  pottering  over  some  evil- 
smelling mess  in  a pipkin  on  the  hearth.  The 
room  was  seemingly  Signor  Ventimillioni’s  stu- 
dio ; for,  strewn  about,  were  numbers  of  unfin- 
ished wax  torsos,  some  with  wigs  and  some  with- 
out, some  horrid  in  hirsute  adornments  in  the 
way  of  whiskers  and  mustaches,  and  some  bare 
and  grinning  like  corpses.  Arms,  legs,  hands, 
and  feet,  appertaining  to  celebrated  characters 
in  ancient  and  modern  history,  littered  a row  of 
shelves  and  a rough  deal  table,  together  with 
certain  pots  full  of  color,  and  bits  of  lace  and  tin- 
sel. A faint  odor  of  warm  wax,  even  more  sick- 
ening than  that  of  the  stew  in  the  old  woman’s 
pipkin,  pervaded  the  hovel. 

There  came  from  an  inner  room  a woman 
with  her  hair  hanging  over  her  shoulders,  a half- 
washed  face — for  fantastic  streaks  of  paint  were 
still  visible  on  her  checks  and  forehead — and  an 
old  petticoat  and  shawl  hastily  thrown  over  a 
theatrical  tunic  and  fleshings.  Her  spangled 
sandals  were  plainly  visible  beneath  her  dress. 
She  held  in  one  hand  a flaring  tallow-candle, 
and  in  the  other  a glass  of  some  liquor. 

She  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  the  still  half- 
fainting  girl,  and  held  the  glass  to  her  lips. 

“Drink!”  she  said,  in  English;  ’“drink!  this 
instant.  It  will  do  you  good.  Drink ! or  I’ll 
strangle  you.” 

Lily  could  not  but  obey.  The  strangely-ac- 
coutred woman  looked  so  fiei#:  and  spoke  so 
sternly.  She  swallowed  a mfethful  of  the  liq- 
uid, which  was  nauseous  to  her  palate  and 
scorching  to  her  throat,  and  was,  indeed,  brandy 
mingled  with  water.  After  a short  time  she  felt 
better,  though  dizzy. 

“And  so  I have  fhund  you  at  last,  little  run- 
away,” the  woman  went  on.  “I  could  have 
sworn  it  was  you  in  the  booth.  I knew  those 
hypocritical  little  eyes  of  yours  at  once.  *Ah ! 

I have  had  a fine  chase  after  you,  cunning  little 
fox  as  you  are.  Where  have  you  been  all  these 
years,  you  crocodile  ? Come,  confess.  Let  me 
know  all  about  it.  Speak,  or  I’ll  beat  you.” 

Nervous  and  shattered  as  she  was,  Lily  could 
at  first  give  scarcely  a coherent  reply  to  the  ques- 
tions with  which  the  strange  woman  well-nigh 
overwhelmed  her.  Though  she  had  a vague  and 
alarmed  dread  of  whom  she  might  be,  she  was 
not  prepared  at  first  to  admit  her  right  to  inter- 
rogate her.  In  fact,  she  could  only  tremble  and 
palpitate  like  a little  bird  fresh  caught  in  the 
hand  of  a strong  cruel  boy. 

The  woman  made  her  drink  more  of  the  liquid. 
Lily  pleaded  that  it  nearly  choked  her,  and 
burned  her,  but  she  would  take  no  denial.  Al- 
though it  seemed  to  set  her  brain  on  fire,  she 
really  felt  stronger  for  it,  and,  after  a time,  could 
talk. . The  woman  led  her  on,  not  unadroitly, 
by  asking  her  if  she  remembered  Miss  Bunny- 
castle’s  school  at  Stockwell,  the  dinner  at  Green- 
wich, the  steam-boat,  the  journey  to  Paris,  the 
Pension  Marcassin.  Yes : Lily  remembered  all 
these.  What  next?  the  woman  asked,  threat- 
eningly. Well,  she  told  all  she  knew  of  her 
residence  with  Madame  de  Kergolay . all  save 
her  love  for  Edgar  Greyfaunt. 

Why  had  she  left  the  roof  of  the  lady  who  had 
been  so  kind  to  her  ? Lily  experienced  much 
difficulty  in  explaining  that  part  of  the  matter. 
She  could  not  lie ; and  yet  she  dared  not  avow 
the  hard  and  bitter  truth.  The  woman  would 
not  believe  that  she  had  found  herself  in  the 
Champs  Elysees  by  accident.  She  had  run  away, 
she  said : of  that  she  was  certain  Lily,  blush- 
ing and  sobbing,  was  constrained  to  admit  her 
flight.  Why  had  she  fled?  The  woman  asked 
her  again  and  again,  in  tones  which  each  time 
became  more  menacing.  She  raised  her  clench- 
ed hand  at  last,  and  might  have  brought  it  down 
heavily  (for  she  had  been  partaking  freely  of 
the  stimulant  which  she  had  forced  Lily  to  sip); 
but  the  Italian  muttered  something  from  his 
stool,  and  she  desisted.  The  girl  sought  to  pac- 
ify her.  She  tried  to  explain.  She  confessed 
that  she  had  been  ungrateful  to  her  benefactress, 
that  she  had  lost  her  affection,  and  that  she  saw 
nothing  before  her  but  sudden  flight. 

“Ungrateful!  I can  well  believe  that.  To 
whom  hast  thou  not  been  ungrateful,  little  spawn 
of  evil  ? From  youth  upward  it  has  always  been 
. the  same  story — ingratitude,  ingratitude!” 

Surely  she,  the  Wild  Woman,  had  done  a 
great  deal  in  her  time  to  earn  the  poor  child’s 
gratitude ! 

“There  is  some  man  at  the  bottom  of  this,” 
she  said  at  last,  rising  as  if  wearied  with  further 
cross-questioning.  “ThUh  art  just  the  age  to 
make  a fool  of  thyself  for  a dandy  face  and  a 
pair  of  blonde  whiskers.  Never  mind,  little  one ; 
we  will  wait.  Sooner  or  later,  by  fair  means  or 
by  foul,  we  will  have  thy  secret  out  of  thee.” 

She  let  her  be  at  last,  and  the  girl  sank  into 
a long  deep  slumber.  Waking  toward  morning, 
Lily  turned  on  her  sorry  pallet,  and,  half  hoping 
that  she  might  never  wake  ugaiu,  once  more 
sank  into  sleep.  Excitement,  fatigue,  and  the 
liquor  they  had  made  her  swallow  had  been 
more  than  opiates  to  her. 

She  was  kept  close  prisoner  in  the  hovel  the 
whole  of  that  day  and  the  whole  of  the  next. 
The  fetes  still  continued,  and  her  tyrant  was  call- 
ed upon  to  enact,  during  at  least  sixteen  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  the  part  she  was  so  admi- 
rably qualified  to  fill : that  of  the  Wild  Woman. 
Lily  used  to  look  upon  her  in  the  morning  with 
a cariosity  that  was  mingled  with  horror  ns  she 
arrayed  herself  for  the  mountebankery  of  tho 
day.  It  was  a monstrous  toilet.  How  soiled 
and  the  fleshings  were ! How  frayed  at 


tho  wrists  and  armpits!  How  they  bulged  into 
ugly  creases  at  the  knees  and  elbows!  How 
splay-footed  the  sandals  looked,  how  coarse  and 
garish  the  embroidery!  She  had  no  time  to 
pink  her  fleshings,  but  rubbed  powdered  vermil- 
ion into  the  parts  that  were  discolored,  just  as 
she  rubbed  it  into  her  face.  There  were  patches 
of  tho  latter,  however,  that  required  orpiment, 
and  cerese,  and  bismuth,  and  ochx-e,  and  chrome 
yellow  to.be  laid  on  in  grotesque  streaks,  and 
half-moons,  and  dabs.  Was  she  not  a Wild 
Woman  of  the  Prairies  ? Before  she  daubed  on 
her  war-paint  she  would  anoint  her  face  and 
hands  with  a tallow-candle. 

“No  cold  cream  for  me  now,  little  angel,” 
she  would  say,  with  a horrible  leer,  to  the  won- 
dering girl.  “ Watch  well  what  I am  doing.  It 
will.  soon  be  thy  turn  to  assist  me  to  dress,  and 
woe  betide  thee  if  thou  makest  blunders.  Ob- 
serve, the  candle  first ; the  tallow,  e’est  du  suif, 
de  chez  l’e'picier,  tout  de  bon.  And  I,  who  have 
covered  myself  with  pearl  powder — de  vraies 
perles  d’Orient — who  have  basked  in  eau-de- 
Cologne  and  milk  of  almonds,  and  who  have 
found,  when  I have  done  dressing,  the  bouquet 
left  for  me  at  the  door  of  my  loge  by  the  duke 
or  the  embassador — ay,  the  bouquet  with  a dia- 
mond ring  for  a holder.  ’Crd  nora ! e’est  a ere-  , 
ver  de  rage !” 

Then  she  would  drink  a little  brandy,  and  a 
little  more,  and  more,  and  console  herself,  and 
begin  to  sing. 

When  she  was  fully  accoutred  in  all  her  paint, 
and  all  her  feathers,  and  spangles,  and  tawdry, 
twopenny  splendors,  she  would,  after  surveying 
herself  in  a broken  piece  of  looking-glass,  come 
forward  to  Lily  and  pose  and  grimace  before 
her  with  the  great  wooden  club  and  foil  paper- 
covered  hatchet  that  went  to  make  up  her  par- 
aphernalia. 

“Am  I handsome,  a cette  heure?  • Am  I 
graceful  ? Am  I fascinating  ? Am  I La  Bella 
Zigazesi,  who  has  turned  so  many  hearts?”  she 
would  cry,  ironically. 

Lily  did  not  know  what  answer  to  return. 

“You  say  nothing.  You  despise  your  m — 
your  protectress.  Ah ! you  disdain  me,  do  you. 
Mademoiselle  la  Comtesse — Baronne — Princcsse 
de  Kergolay  — Mademoiselle  la  Marquise  de 
Carabas  — Quatre  sous?  We  will  soon  take 
your  pride  out  of  you.  Quick,  trollop.  Don- 
ne-moi  la  goutte.  Give  me  some  brandy,  do 
you  hear?” 

Lily  poured  out  for  her  into  a glass  that  was 
without  a foot  some  of  the  poison  the  woman 
liked  so  well. 

“Ah!  that  is  good,”  she  would  say,  drawing 
a long  breath,  “(la  tue  a la  longue,  mais  <ja 
donne  du  courage — du  zug-zug.”  And  then  she 
would  throw  back  her  long  hair,  now  coarse  and 
ropy  from  inculture,  and  flecked  with  gray.  “A 
short  life  and  a merry  one.  Vive  la  joie  et  le 
z»g~VS ! Dire  que  j’ai  ete'  une  miladi  — la 
femme  d’un  gentilhomme.  C’e'tait  de  la  cra- 
pule,  ce  Blunt.  Un  franc  coquin  que  j’ai  eu 
pour  mari.  Yes,  he  was  a scoundrel,  but  he 
was  a gentleman,  and  I was  his  wife.  I used 
to  ride  in  a carriage  and  go  to  the  opera  with 
ostrich  feathers  in  my  head.  I used  to  wear 
diamonds.  Look  at  my  hands  now,  you  wolf 
cub.” 

Rude  work  had  spread  the  muscles,  swollen 
the  knuckles,  roughened  the  skin,  and  covered 
the  backs  with  gnarled  knots  like  unto  the  roots 
of  trees.  They  had  once  been  handsome  hands ; 
but  they  were  discolored  now,  and  chapped  and 
barked  by  exposure.  Iu  hitter  mockery  of  her 
former  state,  she  still  had  her  fingers  covered 
with  rings;  but  they  were  paltry  baubles,  not 
worth  ten  sous  apiece — mere  bits  of  glass  backed 
with  tinsel  and  set  in  hoops  of  brass,  which  left 
green  stains  upon  her  flesh. 

She  would  come  home  at  night,  tired,  dusty, 
perspiring,  the  ruddle  on  her  face  muddled  into 
one  cloudy  morass,  and  more  than  half  intoxi- 
cated. The  Italian  wax- work  man  would  come 
with  her,  and  he  who  wore  the  suit  of  armbr. 
There  was  another  Italian  too,  a hideous  hunch- 
backed fellow  with  a heavy  fringe  of  black  whisk- 
er beneath  his  chin,  and  a huge  fur  cap  and  vel- 
veteen jacket,  who  dealt  in  white  mice,  marmots, 
hurdy-gurdies,  and  Savoyard  hoys.  “ Ho  went 
by  the  name  of  “L’organo  di  Barbaria,”  and 
no  other.  He  brought  one  of  his  slaves  with 
him  the  second  day,  a wobegono  little  object 
from  Chambcry,  aged  about  eleven,  very  wan- 
faced  and  ragged,  who  had  a consumptive  cough, 
and  crouched  down  in  a corner,  cuddling  a di- 
minutive monkey,  who  was,  as  to  his  upper  parts, 
attired  after  the  fashion  of  a marquis  of  the  an- 
cient regime,  and,  as  to  his  lower,  after  that  of 
the  Sultana  Scheherazade,  as  seen  in  illustra- 
tions of  the  Arabian  Nights.  And  of  this  monk- 
ey the  wobegone  little  boy  from  Cbambery  seem- 
ed passionately  fond. 

While  tho  men  and  the  Wild  Woman  were 
wrangling  over  their  brandy  and  tobacco  and 
dominoes  Lily  ventured  to  approach  the  little 
monkey  boy  and  slip  into  his  hand  a piece  of 
bread,  the  remnant  of  her  coarse  repast. 

The  Wild  Woman  saw  the  action.  “Young 
robber,”  she  cried  out.  “Attends,  je  vais  te 
donner  une  triple'e.  Ah ! I have  the  double 
six.”  But  beyond  this  she  took  no  notice  of 
Lily’s  patronage  of  the  Savoyard. 

The  girl  was  very  glad.  She  made  the  boy 
cat,  and  was  delighted  that  he  first  of  all  took 
care  of  the  monkey,  whom  he  addressed  as 
Cupidon,  and  whose  white  teeth  were  soon  chat- 
tering over  a crisp  bit  of  crust.  Lily,  growing 
bolder,  stroked  the  long  lean  paw  of  the  ape,  and 
even  mustered  up  enough  courage  to  scratch  his 
bullet  head.  He  resented  this  liberty  somewhat, 
and  might  have  bitten  the  girl,  but  for  a warn- 
ing tug  at  his  chain  on  the  part  of  his  master. 

. Then  he  retired  into  private  life,  and  the  bosom 
| of  the  Savoyard’s  friendly  but  uncleanly  shirt, 
there  to  dwell  in  pensive  dreams,  perhaps, ^of 
I his  primitive  forests,  and  the  happy  da: 


he  hung  on  to  the  limbs  of  trees  by  his  prehen- 
sile tail,  watching  his  great  uncle  as  he  hurled 
cocoa-nuts  at  the  head  of  the  intrusive  traveler. 
StiH  absorbed  as  he  was  in  the  pleasures  of 
warmth  and  rest  from  labor,  Lily  could  see  his 
little  bright  eyes  twinklinglv  watching  her  from 
under  the  waistcoat  of  tho  Alpine  boy. 

“ Where  do  you  dance  ?”  asked  tho  Savoyard. 

“Dance?”  quoth  Lily,  opening  her  eyes. 

“ Haven’t  I seen  you  with  a tambourine  and 
red  shoes,  doing  the  Infioratu?" 

Lily  told  him,  gently,  that  it  must  be  some 
other  girl. 

“How  much  did  your  padrona  give  for  you  ? 
My  padrone  paid  six  hundred  francs  for  Vittore 
Emmanuele”  (the  names  of  all  Savoyards  ar 
either  Victor  Emanuel,  Charles  Albert,  orCharli  > 
John).  “My  father  bought  two  cows  and  six 
goats  with  my  price,  and  paid  off  Gripe  Minaud, 
the  blood-sucker,  who  had  lent  him  money  to 
raise  his  crop.  Does  your  padrona  beat  you  ? 
My  master  beats  us  with  a chain.  Luigi,  the 
boy  from  Genoa,  who  died,  tried  to  poison 
‘L’organo’  in  his  petit  verre.  When  they 
washed  him  for  burial  his  body  was  All  blue.” 

They  were  a curious  trio — the  girl,  the  Savoy- 
ard, and  the  ape. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  the  Wild 
Woman  came  to  Lily’s  bedside,  and  said, 
“March!”  The  girl  had  nothing  to  pack  up, 
and  still  wore  the  modest  little  bonnet  and  shawl 
she  had  had  on  when  she  ran  away  from  Ma- 
dame de  Kergolay.  The  Wild  Woman  had  dis- 
covered her  locket,  and,  not  without  tears  and 
entreaties  on  Lily’s  part,  had  wrenched  it  away 
from  her.  She  had  nothing  now  that  belonged 
to  her  in  the  world,  and  was  Quite  Alone. 

The  Wild  Woman’s  traveling  dress  was  a fad- 
ed tartan  gown,  and  a more  faded  scarlet  shawl, 
with  a bonnet  inconceivably  battered.  She  did 
not  fail  to  remark,  however,  as  she  bade  Lily 
survey  her,  that  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  velvets  and  cashmeres,  and  a bird  of 
paradise  plume  in  her  bonnet.  And  then  she 
cursed,  and  took  a little  more  cognac. 

The  Italian  wax-work  man,  who  was  either 
the  Wild  Woman’s  husband,  or  some  relative, 
near,  but  decidedly  not  dear  to  her,  was  to  be 
of  the  party.  He  was  not  so  very  ill-conditioned 
a fellow,  and  was  passing  kind  to  Lily,  never 
failing  to  remonstrate,  and,  if  need  were,  to  in- 
terfere if  the  woman  offered  to  strike  her.  The 
Wild  Woman’s  temper,  especially  toward  even- 
ing, when  she  had  partaken  most  copiously  of 
cognac,  was  very  uncertain ; and  there  was  no 
knowing  when  the  blows  might  begin  to  fall. 

They  went  by  means  of  a wagon,  laden  with 
the  wax-work  and  the  scenery  and  appointments 
of  the  Wild  Woman  (for  the  shows  were  a joint 
concern,  and  Ventimillionf  appeared  to  he  pro- 
prietor of  them  both),  to  a place  called  Puntoise. 
Thence  to  Orleans,  and  thence  even  so  far  ns 
Dijon.  They  halted  by  night  at  mean  ums, 
where  sometimes  they  obtained  a couple  of  bed- 
rooms cheaply,  and  sometimes  Ventimillioni  and 
the  countess — that  is  to  say,  the  Wild  Woman 
— camped  out  in  a bam.  The  toothless  old  wo- 
man had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  hovel  on  the 
quay  in  Paris,  hut  Lily  had  always,  however 
small  and  miserable  it  might  be,  a room  to  her- 
self. The  Wild  Woman  never  failed,  likewise, 
in  the  precaution  of  taking  away  Lily’s  clothes, 
and  the  candle,  and  locking  the  door  after  her, 
when  she  retired  for  the  night. 

The  girl  fell  into  a state  of  semi-lassitude  and 
apathy.  She  did  not  seem  to  care  much  what 
became  of  her.  She  had  lost  her  purview.  Her 
horizon  was  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  Wild 
Woman  and  the  Italian,  and  beyond  them  she 
could  discern  nothing.  She  was  not  specially 
desirous  to  die;  but  she  was  not  particularly 
anxious  about  living.  She  was  not  even  ac- 
tively unhappy.  She  was  quite  submissive  and 
resigned : only  numbed,  and  chilled,  and  tor- 
pid. 

There  were  fairs  on  the  roafl ; and  at  some  of 
these  the  Wild  Woman  gave  her  performance, 
and  Signor  Ventimillioni  exhibited  his  wax- 
work.  On  these  occasions  Lily  was  always  care- 
fully locked  in  her  room,  and  .got  neither  dinner 
nor  supper  till  the  pair  returned  at  night,  the 
woman  not  very  sober,  now  grumbling,  now 
chuckling  over  the  receipts  of  tlie  day  and  even- 
ing. 

It  was  at  a place  called  St.  Esprit,  and  when 
Lily  had  been  locked  up  many  hours  on  a hot 
August  afternoon,  and  felt  very  lonely — just 
that  kind  of  loneliness  when  you  begin  to  hear 
strange  noises  that  have  no  foundation  save  in 
your  imagination — that  a big  country  girl,  who 
was  waitress  and  chambermaid  at  the  miserable 
auberge  the  party  had  put  up  at,  came  into  the 
room.  “ I have  got  another  key,  little  one,”  she 
said,  triumphantly. 

The  country  girl  had  very  red  elbows  and  a 
face  like  a tomato,  little  pig’s  eyes,  and  matted 
hair  whose  roots  were  within  an  inch  and  a half 
of  her  eyebrows.  She  breathed  hard  when  she 
spoke,  and,  seemingly,  was  not  unaccustomed 
to  the  use  of  garlic  as  a condiment  with  her 
meals. 

“I  have  a key,  little  one,”  she  continued, 
“and  something  else,  too.  Atrappe.”  And 
from  beneath  her  apron  she  produced  a mighty 
slice  of  bread  covered  with  blackberry  jam. 

Lily  was  really  hungry,  and  only  too  glad  to 
get  the  bread  and  jam.  She  had  well-nigh  de- 
voured it,  when  the  girl  whose  face  was  like  a 
tomato  said : 

“ Why  don’t  you  run  away?  I would,  if  I 
were  you.  I know  those  wretches  treat  you 
cruelly.  I have  heard  them  abusing  you  at 
night,  after  I have  gone  to  bed.  Tenez,  mn 
petite.  I have  got  fifteen  francs  saved  up  io 
[ buy  me  a golden  cross,  hut  my  bien-aime  w ill 
I give  me  another,  I am  sure,  even  if  he  is  obliged 
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fiby  fifteen  Francs,  and  run  away 
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Ran  away!  She  had  tried  that  once  before ; 
but  whither  was  Lily  to  run  now  ? 

Lily  heard  the  good-natured  country  girl  out, 
and  thanked  her  for  her  bread  and  jam,  but  she 
bade  her  take  back  the  key,  lest  she  should  get 
herself  into  trouble,  and  told  her  that  she  had 
no  thoughts  of  running  away.  No  one  meant  to 
treat  her  unkindly,  she  said,  and,  if  she  was  un- 
happy, it  was  her  own  fault.  She  was,  in  truth, 
too  weary  to  fly.  She  did  not  care  much  what 
became  of  her.  The  first  hour  of  captivity  is 
very  awful ; you  rage  and  scream,  and  feel  as 
though  you  could  hang  yourself  to  your  dungeon 
bars,  or  dash  your  brains  out  against  the  walls ; 
but  days,  weeks,  months,  years  pass,  and  at  last 
you  bear  your  durance  with  a dull  apathy  that 
b well-nigh  utter  indifference.  It  does  not  so 
much  matter.  A year  the  more  or  a year  the 
less  does  not  count.  And  at  last,  when  haply 
the  cell  door  is  opened,  and  you  are  told  that 
you  are  free,  yon  are  in  no  very  great  hurry  to 
move.  You  have  remained  here  so  long,  why 
should  you  not  stay  here  a little  longer  ? Pris- 
oners have  been  known  to  memorialize  their 
jailer  to  be  allowed  to  stop,  when  their  discharge 
has  arrived,  and  at  last  they  have  had  to  be 
turned  out  of  the  prison  by  force.  There  are 
times  when  you  might  leave  Gonfaloniere’s  door 
in  the  casemates  of  Spielberg  open,  and  tell  him 
that  the  sentinel  is  bought,  and  that  he  has  two 
hours  to  get  away — when  Silvio  Pellico  might 
find  the  bars  of  his  cell  window  under  the  pi- 
ombi  sawn  through,  and  a rope-ladder  nailed  to 
the  sill ; and  yet  when  the  captives  would  but 
yawn,  and  think  it  scarcely  worth  their  while  to 
make  their  escape.  . There  is  somewhat  of  the 
infinite  mercy  of  Heaven  in  thus  blunting  our 
senses  during  suffering.  The  victim  sleeps  at 
the  stake.  I have  heard  of  a convict  who  com- 
mitted suicide  because  the  end  of  his  slavery  was 
rapidly  approaching ; but  I think  you  might 
trust  a hundred  convicts  with  razors  to  shave 
themselves  every  day  for  a year  without  throe  of 
them  cutting  their  throats. 

Lily  was  not  in  chains,  and  her  window  was 
not  barred ; but  she  was  a captive  neverthe- 
less. She  had  resigned  herself  to  it,  and  wait- 
ed submissively  enough  for  what  was  to  come 
next. 

The  hostess  of  the  tavern  where  they  lived  at 
Dijon  brought  her  her  meals  after  this.  Per- 
haps she  suspected  the  good  nature  of  her  serv- 
ant girl.  The  Wild  Woman  had  told  her  that 
Lily  was  a refractory  apprentice,  obstinately  in-« 
tent  on  not  learning  to  dance  on  the  tight-rope, 
and  inveteratcly  addicted  to  running  away.  The 
hostess,  who  had  had  much  to  do  with  mounte- 
banks in  her  time  (her  husband  had  been  a 
paillasse,  and  her  eldest  son  was  a ventriloquist, 
while  her  youngest  daughter  walked  on  stilts), 
fully  believed  this  story,  and  looked  upon  Lily 
as  a very  atrocious  young  criminal  indeed. 

“ If  you  were  apprenticed  to  me,"  she  would 
say,  “my  faith,  I would  arrange  you.  You 
should  learn  to  dance  as  the  bears  do.  Va 
petite  drfilcsse,  je  te  ferais  sauter  a la  musique 
d’nn  bon  martinet.  I’d  lay  a strap  about  you, 
that’s  all."  • 

Lily  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  bandy 
words  with  this  woman,  who  was  stupid  and 
violent,  and  given  to  imbibing  too  much  cassis. 

“Sulky  young  baboon,”  the  hostess  would 
continue,  shaking  her  forefinger  at  her.  “ At 
tliy  age,  too.  Almost  a woman.  And  not  so 
very  bad-looking,  either,"  she  added,  in  an  un- 
der-tone to  herself.  “Dost  thou  know  what 
will  come  to  thee  for  running  away?  The  po- 
lice will  get  hald  of  thee,  and  thou  wilt  be  sent 
to  prison,  absolument  comme  une  courcuse.  Is 
it  so  very  difficult,  then,  to  dance  on  the  cord  ? 
Bah  ! when  I was  half  thy  age  my  father  made 
me  swallow  a Turkish  cimiter  and  the  sabre  of 
a cuirassier ; and  before  I was  twelve  I was 
practicing  the  back  somersault  on  a spring  board 
into  a pond  of  water,  to  prevent  breaking  my  i 
bones  when  I fell.” 

A fortnight  elapsed  before  the  Wild  Woman 
came  Lack;  but  she  returned  radiant.  They  i 
had  been  to  Lyons:  to  the  fair  of  the  Croix 
Rouge.  Ventimillioni  had  run  over  to  Geneva,  1 
where,  in  those  days,  and  may  be,  for  anght  I I 
know,  to  this  day,  there  is  a public  gaming-table. 
Luck  was  in  his  favor,  and  the  Italian  had  won 
heavily:  two  hundred  Napoleons.  Ho  had  come 
back  to  Lyons,  dressed  up  the  Wild  Woman  in 
satin  and  velvet,  bought  her  a bonnet  with  a 
bird  of  paradise  plume  in  it,  covered  her  wrist 
and  neck  with  cheap  jewelry,  and  taken  her 
over  to  Geneva.  Luck  had  gone  against  him 
then;  and  with  a very  few  Napoleons  remain- 
ing from  his  winnings,  he  was  prepared  mood- 
ily to  return  to  the  place  whence  he  came,  and 
take  to  the  wax-work  business  again.  But  the 
Wild  Woman — Madame  la  Comtesse  in  future, 
if  you  please — had  been  experiencing  the  smiles 
of  fortune,  while  on  the  unhappy  Ventimillioni 
she  had  so  suddenly  scowled.  Madame  hail 
not  ventured  any  thing  beyond  a few  five-franc 
pieces  on  the  red  or  the  black ; but  she  had  met 
an  old,  a very  old  acquaintance  at  Geneva. 
Whence  it  arose  that  she  returned  to  Dijon  ra- 
diant. 

“ Up,  paresseuse !”  she  cried  to  Lily.  “Up, 
and  get  your  rags  together.  We  are  going  back 
to  England  and  to  life." 

The  girl,  who  passed  most  of  her  time  now 
crouching  listlessly  in  a corner,  interpreted  this 
command  as  a literal  one,  and  stood  up  in  obe- 
dience to  it.  Madame  seemed  to  recollect  that 
the  rags  she  had  spoken  of  were  already  gotten 
together,  and  that  Lily  had  no  others. 

“Did  ever  one  see  such  a tatterdemalion?” 
she  grumbled.  “ I must  go  to  a revendeuse  a 
la  toilette,  and  get  her  some  clothes  to  travel 
in." 

Lily  was  locked  up  for  the  last  time;  but 
within  an  hour  madame  came  back  with  a fat 
old  woman  who  had  a lisp  and  the  asthma,  and 
whose  splay,  slowly  crawli^Ejfis^tj  fn  their  pQomy 


black  list  slippers,  looked  like  a pair  of  turtle  in 
mourning  for  their  brethren  who  had  been  made 
by  cruel  epicures  into  soup.  The  fat  old  woman 
carried  a big  bundle  beneath  each  arm,  and  Lily 
was  speedily  equipped  in  some  faded  but  decent 
second-hand  garments.  The  countess  sat  by, 
inspecting  the  proceedings,  and  tapping  the  floor 
impatiently  with  her  parasol.  It  was  the  second 
time,  Lily  remembered,  that  she  had  so  been 
fitted  out  under  inspection.  The  last  time  it  was 
by  Cutwig  & Co. 

Ten  days,  afterward  they  were  in  London. 
The  Italian  staid  behind.  He  seemed  to  bear 
separation  from  the  Wild  Woman — the  countess, 

I mean — with  graat  equanimity.  She  had  for 
him,  and  had  had  always,  the  haughty  and  inso- 
lent indifference  we  feel  for  a person  whose  grade 
is  beneath  oars,  but  who  is  useful  to  us.  Even 
in  her  lowest  state  she  had  treated  the  wax-work 
man  du  haut  en  has. 

“ When  I pay  you  a visit  in  London,  my  em- 
press, the  Italian  remarked,  showing  his  white 
teeth,  “you  will  have  some  macaroni  for  your 
Angelo,  your  Angelino,  your  Angeliotto — is  it 
not  so?” 

“That  depends,"  she  answered,  tossing  her 
head.  ‘ 4 Can  you  let  me  have  any  more  money  ?” 

4 4 Not  a bajocco ! you  would  devour  as  many 
millions  as  there  are  in  my  name.  I have  but 
four  Louis  d’or  left,  and  I must  have  crowded 
houses  at  the  show  for  a fortnight,  or  I shall 
starve.” 

44  That  is  your  affair.” 

“Yes,  my  duchess,  that  is  my  affair” — and 
the  Italian  showed  his  teeth  again — “what  a 
pity  I did  not  put  you  on  a pair  of  pasteboard 
wings,  and  show  you  as  an  angel  instead  of  a 
Wild  Woman ! Well,  I am  not  angry  with  joh. 
Donna  e mobile.  When  you  are  tired  of  En- 
gland, and  have  lost  your  engagement  through 
too  many  potations  (you  are  too  fond  of  cognac, 
my  Zenobia),  you  will  be  glad  enough  to  come 
back  to  your  Angelo,  and  grate  the  cheese  for 
his  macaroni." 

44 1 hope  not.” 

“Yes  you  will.  Till  then,  farewell.  Take 
care  of  the  Poverina" — this  was  Lily,  and  he 
patted  her,  not  unkindly,  on  the  shoulder — “and 
keep  your  hands  off  her.  England  is  a good 
country,  though  the  sun  never  shines  there,  and 
there  are  laws  to  protect  the  weak.  Here,  La 
<?iustizia  never  interferes  with  you,  unless  your 
passport  is  out  of  order.” 

“ I shall  do  what  I like  with  my  own.” 

“ Precisely.  Don’t  ill-treat  your  cat,  or  your 
dog,  or  whatever  else  is  your  own,  then.  Go, 
and  be  happy.  Don’t  tear  your  new  padrone’s 
eyes  out,  if  you  can  help  it.  What  is  his  name  ? 

II  Signor  Touticello — what  is  it?  Dio  mio! 
what  a barbarous  language  it  is  1” 

“His  name  is  no  business  of  yours.  Tu 
m’embetes,  Ventimillioni.  Que  cela  finisse!" 

And  so  parted.  The  Italian  may  have  been  a 
roving  vagabond,  not  over-scrupulous  as  to  mo- 
rality ; but  he  was  a good-natured  kind  of  fel- 
low, and,  when  he  showed  his  white  teeth,  looked 
quite  amiable. 

This  is  how  Lily  came  back  to  England,  and 
became  acquainted  with  Ranelagh.  She  had 
become  the  attendant,  the  dresser,  the  drudge, 
the  slave — call  it  what  you  will — of  Madame 
Ernestine,  the  lady  who  was  creating  so  great 
a sensation  in  the  high  school  of  horsemanship. 


OUR  LOST  BOY. 

44  My  dear,  I assure  you  I have  not  the  least  idea 
where  he  is.” 

I said  this  to  Mrs.  Dobb  on  her  return  at  ten 
o’clock  at  night.  You  see,  cousin  Bob  drove  up  to 
the  house  just  after  tea,  and  invited  my  wife  to  go 
for  a ride  behind  his  bays.  Bob  drives  a fast  and 
handsome  span  of  bays,  and  a ride  behind  them  is 
a treat  she  is  always  delighted  to  enjoy,  particularly 
as  I do  not  keep  horses  myself.  I keep  a cow,  but 
sho  is  not  good  to  either  ride  or  drive.  It  is  a pleas- 
ing trait  in  my  wife’s  character,  that  she  always  ob- 
tains my  permission  before  going  to  ride  with  Bob. 
On  this  occasion  she  said: 

“James,  Bob  is  going  to  drive  me  «out  to  the 
Grove  and  back.  We  sha’n’t  be  gone  long.” 

14  All  right,  my  dear.  I permit  yon.” 

“ Oh,  thank  you,  I’m  sure ! Permit !” 

And  then  she  went. 

I was  left  in  sole  charge  of  the  house  and  the  four 
little  Dobbs.  Bridget  had  gone  for  a walk  with  one 
of  her  cousins,  of  which  she  has  a quantum  svfficit. 
1 instructed  the  children  in  the  matter  of  behavior, 
and, then  entered  my  study  and  went  to  writing.  I 
never  thought  of  those  babies  again  until  about  half 
past  nine.  Then  I shut  up  ray  study  and  went  to 
look  after  them.  I found  little  Susie  curled  up  on 
the  sofa  in  the  parlor,  fast  asleep.  Sallie  had  gone 
to  bed,  and  tucked  herself  nicely  in  with  her  hoops 
on.  Nell  was  on  the  hall-stairs,  sleeping  like  a top. 
And  Fred  was— 

I hunted  the  bouse  all  over,  from  eellar  to  garret, 
and  finally  came  to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that  I 
did  not  know  where  Fred  was.  So  wheu  Mrs.  Dobb 
came  home,  that  is  what  I told  her. 

“James,  do  you  want  to  frighten  me  to  death  ?” 

“No,  my  dear;  that  would  be  too  horrible.” 

“Then  where  is  that  boy?" 

“I  give  you  my  word  I don’t  know." 

“Why,  where  did  he  go?” 

“My  dear,  if  1 knew  where  he  went  I should  go 
after  him  immediately." 

“ Oh,  dear ! was  there  ever  such  a man  ? And  I 
have  just  got  home  alive,  after  being  run  over  by 
the  cars.” 

“You  don’t  tell  me ! Are  v'ou  hurt  much  ?” 

“Well,  we  just  escaped.  The  locomotive  came 
so  close  to  us  that  it  took  my  breath  a h v ai  d Bob 
had  to  put  his  arm  around  me  to  keep  me  from 
swooning.” 

‘ ‘ Novel  expedient  1 ” 

“And  he  said  I trembled  like  a leaf.  And  now 


I coitio  home  only  to  find  that  you  have  lost  our 
boy,  and  to  be  frightened  to  death  again.” 

“-Now,  my  dear,  you  are  too  severe.  7 lost  the 
boy  ? I didn’t  lose  him.” 

44  Then  I ask  you  again,  where  is  he  ?” 

“ I’ll  go  and  find  him.” 

“Find  him!”  said  my  wife,  with  a perceptible 
accent  of  incredulity.  “We  shall  never  find  him 
this  night.” 

Nevertheless  I lit  a cigar,  exchanged  my  slip- 
pers for  boots,  put  on  my  coat  and  hat,  and  set  out 
in  tho  night  to  beat  the  neighborhood. 

I walked  around  the  square,  examining  the  gut- 
ters carefully,  and  looking  over  fences  into  people’s 
door-yards,  hut  I found  nothing  but  a large  number 
of  dogs,  which  barked  at  me  as  if  I were  a burglar. 

Pausing  undent  street-lamp,  I saw  two  female 
figures  approaching,  and  grasped  my  stick  to  l>e 
prepared  for  the  worst.  They  proved  to  be  Mrs. 
Dobb  and  Bridget. 

“ Can’t  you  find  him  ?”  said  my  wife,  in  tremu- 
lous tones. 

* Why  no,  my  dear,  I haven’t  found  him  yet, 
but  I dare  say  I shall.” 

4 James,  how  con  you  be  so  calm?” 

•r  Why,  what’s  the  use  in  fidgeting?” 

4‘  And  that  darling  child  may  be  floating  hi  the 
river,  with  his  poor  little  face  turned  up  to  the  stars, 
and  his  father  talks  about  fidgeting !’’ 

“ You  horrify  me,  Susan.  I will  go  right  down 
to  the  river  and  see  about  it." 

1 walked  off  smoking. 

It  was  a long  walk  to  the  river,  and  smoking  is 
favorable  to  thought.  Before  I got  to  the  water’s 
edge  I had  concluded  that  there  was  little  probabil- 
ity Fred  would  be  found  there.  What  should  he  go 
to  the  river  for?  However,  I stood  on  the  dock 
and  looked  np  and  down  the  stream,  but  I could  see 
nothing  floating. 

A man  came  off  a canal-boat  near  by,  and  I asked 
him  if  he  had  seen  a little  boy  around  there  without 
any  cap  on. 

4 ‘ Why,  yes,  ” he  said,  4 4 I have.  How  old  a boy 
was  it  you  wanted,  Sir?” 

“ Oli,  about  six  or  seven  years  old,”  I replied.  I 
never  can  remember  those  children’s  ages  exactly. 
My  wife  says  if  I had  a thousand  children  I couldn’t 
remember  their  ages,  and  I dare  say  I couldn’t. 

44  How  was  this  little  boy  dressed  that  you  saw  ?’’ 

I continued. 

‘ ’*  I didn't  notice  particlar.  He  was  purty  ragged. 
He  axed  me  fer  some  cold  wittlos,  and  I guv  him 
in  charge.  If  I’d  only  knowed  y*  wanted  ’im !” 

44  But  my  boy  isn’t  ragged.” 

“ Oh,  your  boy ! Have  y’  lost  yer  boy,  Sir  ?” 

44  Yes,  he’s  got  away  somewhere.  I was  afraid 
he  might  have  fallen  in  the  river." 

“P’r’aps  he  have.  A many  boys  git  drownded 
in  the  river.” 

“Good  Heavens ! I hope  not.” 

“ Oh,  but  they  do ! Now  I think  of  it,  rny  old 
woman  said  she  heard  something  about  a half  'n 
hour  ago.  Who  knows  but  it  might  ’a  ben  him?” 

You  can  not  conceive  with  what  a cheerful  spright- 
liness tho  wretch  advanced  this  proposition. 

“ 111  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  I ; 44  if  you’ll  get  a 
boat,  and  row  up  and  down  the  river  and  look,  I’ll 
give  you  ten  dollars  if  you  find  him.” 

44  But  s’posin’  I don’t  find  'im  ?” 

“ So  much  the  better.” 

“I  tell  you  what,”  said  the  man,  44 if  you  don’t 
mind  givin’  me  a dollar  afore  I start,  I’ll  git  a boat 
and  make  a hunt  for  that.  I wouldn't  care  to  go 
otherways.” 

I gave  him  a dollar,  and  saw  him  set  out  in  a 
leaky  boat  which  required  a deal  of  preliminary 
bailing ; and  that  was  the  last  I saw  of  him. 

After  waiting  a long  time  on  the  dock  I went  on 
the  canal-boat  and  put  my  head  in  at  the  cabin 
door.  There  was  a light  burning  on  a table,  but 
nobody  was  there.  Descending  into  the  cabin,  I 
took  a card  from  my  pocket,  and  sat  down  to  write 
a word  of  instruction  to  the  man  against  his  return 
with  the  lost  boy,  when  I was  startled  by  a loud 
scream  close  at  my  back.  Turning,  I beheld  a fem- 
inine head  in  a dirty  night-cap,  and  two  eyes  glar- 
ing at  me  as  if  I were  a ghost. 

44  Don’t  be  alarmed,  my  good  woman.  I wished 
to  leave  a note  for  your  husband,  who  is  out  looking 
for  my  boy.” 

“ Where’s  yer  boy  ?” 

“ I don’t  know  where  he  is.  He’s  lost.  Your  hus- 
band is  out  on  the  river  in  a boat  looking  for  him." 

“Drownded?” 

“ I hope  not.  Your  husband  spoke  of  your  hear- 
ing a splush  in  the  water,  or  a cry  of  distress,  a lit- 
tle while  ago,  and — ’’ 

“Thet’s  his  gas.  I ba’n't  heard  nothin’.” 

“Why,  he  told  me  you  did.” 

“ He’s  gassin’.  How  much  d’ye  pay  ’im  ?” 

“ I paid  him  a dollar.” 

“That’s  enough." 

44  Enough  for  what?” 

“Fer  a lie.  He’s  gone  down  the  river  t’  drink 
yer  health.” 

44  You  don’t  mean  to  say — ” 

“ Yas  T do.  You  may’s  well  go  homo.” 

And  home  I went. 

“Have  you  found  him  ?”  asked  my  wife,  her  pale 
face  greeting  me  at  the  door. 

“ No,  my  dear,  not  yet  I didn’t  know  but  he 
bad  come  home.  What  time  is  it?” 

“It's  after  eleven;  and  oh!  where  is  that  poor 
child?" 

“ 111  go  out  again,  dear;"  and  I started,  with  a 
weary  sigh. 

“James!”  called  my  wife. 

“Well,  what  is  it?" 

“Hadn’t  you  better  take  the  dinner-bell,  and 
ring  it,  and  wake  the  neighbors  ? Who  knows  but 
he  has  gone  in  somewhere  and  gone  to  bed?” 

44  Fudge!” 

“ How  can  you  be  jo  heartless  as  to  say  fudge  at 
such  a time  as  this?" 

And  Mis.  Dobb  began  to  cry 

“There,  it  won’t  do  any  good  to  cry.  Susan.  I 
said  fudge,  but  of  course  I didn't  exactly  mean 
it.  But  don't  you  know  that  if  our  boy  was  at  any 
of  the  neighbors'  they  woula  send  him  home?”  I 


"Well,  I don't  know  what  harm  there  would  be 
in  just  ringiug  the  dinner-bell.” 

“I  shouldn't  want  any  body  logo  ringing  Lei! . 
through  the  streets'  after  / was  abed.  Susan.” 

“They  might  ; bells  if  they  had  los. 

their  children,  ” ['t  rsiBBrmy  wife. 

“Well,  I’ll  go  to  the  police-station  and  set  the 
police  after  him.  They'll  find  him  easily  enough, 
ami  bring  him  home  in  the  morning.  You  go  to 
bed  and  don’t  worry.” 

“ Oh,  James,  bow  you  can  be  so  calm  I never  cau 
understand ! But  you  don’t  love  your  children  as 
their  mother  does.  I shall  not  sleep  a wink  till  1 
find  that  poor  boy  again.” 

“ Well,  good-night,  dear.  I’ll  be  back  in  an 
hour  .or  so.” 

And  off  T went,  with  a fresh  cigar. 

Confound  the  boy,  he  should  have  such  alectuTe 
as  he  would  remember,  when  I got  him  again- 
straying  off  in  the  night  in  this  way,  and  making 
his  poor  father  tramp  the  town  alter  him. 

Wherever  jfcenw  a light — in  drinking  saloons  and 
so  on — I stuck  my  head  iu  and  inquired  if  they  hail 
seen  a stray,  boy.  I got  all  sorts  of  replies,  and  iu 
one  place  a hilarious  young  gentleman  invited  me 
to  44  come  up  and  drink  on  it ;”  but  I didn’t  find  my 
lost  lamb. 

At  the  police-station  I left  a description  of  my 
boy : blue  eyes,  curly  hair,  six  or  seven  years  old, 
buff  waist,  drab  pants  embroidered  around  the  bot- 
tom, and  bluc-and-white  plaid  stockiugs.  I re- 
ceived the  assurance  that  lost  children  almost  al- 
ways turned  up  all  right  in  the  morning,  and  that 
m3'  boj-  should  be  brought  home  as  soon  as  dis- 
covered. 

My  wife  was  still  up  when  I got  home. 

“ Have  you  found  him  ?’’ 

“No,  my  dear— I give  him  up.” 

“Janies!" 

“ But  I’ve  set  a policeman  after  him — a big  fel- 
low—six  feet  at  least— big  as  two  of  me.  He’ll 
find  him.” 

After  which  confident  statement  I began  to  un- 
dress myself. 

“ Are  you  going  to  bed  ?”  asked  try  wife. 

“Why,  of  course  I am.  Im  sleepy.” 

“Was  there  ever  such  a man?”  groaned  Mrs. 
Dobb. 

I went  to  bed.  I could  not  coax  Mrs.  Dobb  to 
do  likewise.  Ah,  how  refreshing  the  soft  couch 
was ! I dozed  off  like  a little  kitten,  and  had  be- 
come quite  oblivious  of  worldly  cares,  when  that 
unhappy  woman  came  into  the  room,  lamp  iu  hand. 

“James!” 

“Eh!  What  now?” 

“What  time  did  you  say  Freddie  went  out?” 

“ I said  I didn’t  know,  my  dear.” 

“What  were  you  doing  ?” 

“ I was  writing  all  the  evening.” 

“ What  time  did  you  miss  him?” 

44  When  I got  through  writing;  about  half  past 
nine.” 

“ Did  you  search  the  house  ?” 

“Yes,  dear,  I searched  it  all  over.  And  now 
I’m  sleep}’.  Good-night.” 

“Did you  look  down  cellar  ?” 

“ Yes ; I looked  every  where.” 

4 Did  you  look  in  the  barn?” 

‘•In  the  bam?  No.  What’s  the  use?  ,He 
couldn’t  get  in  there.  The  door’s  fast.” 

But  nothing  would  do  but  I must  get  out  of  bed 
now,' and  go  and  overhaul  the  barn.  I did;  and  I 
looked  through  all  the  outhouses,  but  there  was  no 
boy. 

“ Let’s  search  the  house  again,  James.” 

“Why,  what’s  the  use?  I have.  And  I dare 
say  you  and  Bridget  have  again.” 

“ Of  course  we  have.  Do  you  suppose  we  could 
sit  here  idle  ? But  I must  go  over  the  house  again. 
It  will  help  pass  away  the  time  till  morning.” 

44 1 can  pass  the  time  very  comfortabl}’ asleep, 
my  dear,”  I said,  with  a heavy  yawn. 

“Oh,  you  can  do  any  thing!  I believe  you 
could  sleep  if  it  was  judgment-day.” 

44  Very  likely  I might,  Susan,  if  I was  as  sleepy 
as  I am  to-night.” 

Of  course  you  know  wc  went  over  tho  house 
again.  We  inspected  the  wood-pile,  mid  we  looked 
under  the  sofas.  We  examined  all  the  closets,  and 
we  opened  all  the  trunks.  We  overhauled  the 
pantr}’.  and  we  poked  under  the  libraiy,  where  a 
cat  could  hardly  get  to  sleep. 

“James,  I want  to  know  where  yon  were  when 
that  boy  went  away  ?” 

44  Why,  I told  you  I was  in  my  study,  writing." 

“ Go  in  and  show  me.” 

“Oh,  vexation!  Won't  you  ever  let  me  go  to 
bed?” 

I went  into  the  study,  and  sat  down  at  my  round 
table. 

“There !”  said  I.  “ Here  is  where  I sat..  The 
inkstand  was  here;  the  lamp  was  here;  the  dic- 
tionary was  under  this  foot,  and  the  other  foot  was 
stretched  under  the  table — so !” 

Ah! 

My  naked  foot  touched  a soft  lump  under  the 
table.  I looked  under.  There  he  was.  Curled 
up  on  the  floor,  fast  asleep. 

4 Come  out  here,  you  rascal !"  said  I , and  I d 1 , 
him  forth,  rubbing  his  little  eyes  with  his  two  little 
fists. 

“Oh,  you  darling,  darling  child!”  burst  forth 
my  wife,  in  ecstasy,  as  she  folded  him  in  her  arms , 

44  where  have  you  been  ?" 

“ My  dear,  that’s  superfluous!  He's  been  und<u 
the  table,  clearly  enough.” 

“ The  poor  boy  1” 

“ Crawled  under  there  In  one  of  his'sly  moods,  T 
sup|»ose,  to  give  papa  a surprise,  and  dropped  asleep 
while  I scratched  on  unconscious.” 

The  dear  child !” 

“And  has  been  snoozing  away  iike  a little  pig 
while  1 have  been  ransacking  the  town,  ’eeing  bo;  t 
men,  invoking  policemen,  and  all  but  ringing  dip 
ner-bells,  my  dear.” 

" And  good  enough  for  you,”  said  Mrs.  Doi ' 

44 youll  Like  botte.  care  of  my  children  next  ti:n. 

I go  out  to  ride  with  cousin  Bob.” 

“Oh,  jtoWI 
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HON.  GEORGE  II.  PENDLETON [Puotoghai’hed  by  Lbady.] 


GENERAL  JEFF  C.  DAVIS. 

We  give  below  a portrait  of  General  Jeffer- 
son C.  Davis,  who  lately  distinguished  himself 
in  the  battle  of  Jonesborough,  Georgia.  lie  was  a 
native  of  Indiana,  and  graduated  from  West  Point 
witli  the  rank  of  Second  Lieutenant  of  the  First 
Artillery,  Juno  17, 1817.  In  February,  1852,  he  re- 
ceived a First  Lieutenancy.  lie  was  one  of  the  of- 
ficers under  Major  An  person's  command  at  Eort 
Sumter.  It  was  General  Davis  who,  in  September,  • 
1862,  shot  General  Nelson  at  the  Galt  House  in 
Louisville.  General  Nelson  had  insulted  Davis, 
and  the  latter  was  acquitted  of  the  murder.  He 
was  at  this  time  a Brigadier-General.  He  had  en- 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  PENDLETON. 


George  H.  Pendleton,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date ton  the  Vice-Presidency,  whoso  portrait  we 
give  on  this  page,  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
July,  1825.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  State 
Senate  of  Ohio  in  1854  and  1855,  and  was  the  sub- 
sequent year  chosen  as  representative  of  his  district 
in  Congress,  and  has  held  that  position  ever  since. 
Personally  Mr.  Pendleton  is  a man  of  pleasant 
manners,  aiid  has  always  been  popular  with  his 
associates.  His  sentiments  are  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  principles  of  the  Chicago  Platform.  Un- 
like Cox  and  other  representatives  of  his  party, 
Pendleton  is  sincere  in  his  political  faith. 
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tered  the  war  as  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-second  In- 
diana Volunteers.  In  March,  1862,  while  yet  a Col- 
onel, he  was  given  a Major-General's  command, 
• .‘.in::  an  important  part  in  the  spring  campaign  in 
the  Missouri  Department,  which  culminated  in  the 
battle  at  Pea  Ridge.  He  commanded  a portion  of 
General  Bdei-l’s  army  in  the  Kentucky  campaign 
against  General  Bragg  ; early  in  1863  he  occupied 
Shclbyville,  Tennessee.  In  General  Grant's  West- 
ern campaign  he  took  an  active  and  prominent  part ; 
and  in  the  late  advance  on  Atlanta  he  deserves  an 
honorable  mention.  When  General  Palmer  re- 
signed he  assumed  the  command  of  the  Fourteenth 
Corps,  and  it  was  in  the  exercise  of  this  command 
that  ho  fought  the  late  decisive  battle  of  Jonesbor- 
ough. 

A GALLANT  EXPLOIT. 

We  give  on  our  first  page  this  week  an  illustra- 
tion of  one  of  those  brave  actions  which  have  con- 
ferred distinction  and  honor  upon  our  private  sol- 
diers, but  which  have  most  frequer  dy  passed  with 
only  an  occasional  record.  At  t'.e  battle  of  Ezra 
Church  Harry  Davis,  a soldie-  belonging  to  the 
Forty-sixth  Ohio  regiment,  advanced  far  to  the  front 
under  the  fire  of  rebel  batteries,  and  reaching  over 
the  breast-works  of  the  enemy,  grasped  the  colors 
of  the  Thirtieth  Tennessee. from  the  hands  of  the 
rebel  standard-bearer  and  brought  them  off'  ns  a 
trophy.  Two  weeks  ago  we  gave  the  portrait  of 
Captain  Dio  Gress,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
by  a gallant  action ; and  we  deem  it  proper  that  the 
private  soldier  also  should  receive  the  merit  due  to 
his  bravery. 


• THE  REFUGEE. 

A friend  and  I were  strolling  down 
The  gay  and  crowded  street, 

When  with  a pale  and  sad-eyed  one 
It  was  onr  chance  to  meet. 

My  friend  had  bowed  to  ladies  fair, 

Who  passed  and  were  forgot ; 

He  bowed  to  her,  and  on  his  cheek 
I saw  a crimson  spot. 

And  jet  it  was  no  flush  of  shame 
Upon  his  cheek  that  burned; 

His  look  was  soon  as  sad  as  hers: 

To  look,  at  her  I turned. 

Her  years  they  might  have  been  two  score, 
ner  step  was  sad  and  slow; 

Nut  weariness — but  just  that  pace 
At  which  all  mourners  go. 

Though  poor,  around  her  yet  there  was 
That  nameless  grace,  which  says, 

# liven  to  careless  passers  by, 

“J  have  seen  better  days.” 

“Tell  me,”  said  I,  “why  you,  who  wear 
A soldier’s  name  and  sword, 

Changed  color  as  she  passed  us  by — 

Passed  us  without  a word.” 

Ilis  eyes  flashed  flame.  “My  blood,”  he  said, 
“It  near  to  madness  stirs 
To  meet  that  sad,  that  patient  one, 

And  think  what  wrongs  are  hers. 

“Two  years  ago — alas,  how  changed!— 

A fond,  proud  wife  was  she, 

And  mother,  too,  of  three  fair  sons — 

Three  fairer  could  not  be. 

“Her  noble  husband  to  his  flag 
And  to  his  country  true, 

Was  foully  slain,  at  midnight,  by 
A cruel  traitor  crew. 

“Slain,  not  in  open,  manly  fight; 

Bnt.  on  his  own  hearth-stone 
She  saw  his  life-blood  ebb  away, 

And  heard  his  dying  groan. 

“She  heard  the  troopers’  curses  deep 
Re-echo  through  the  hall; 

She  saw  the  lurid  flames  spread  fast, 

She  saw  the  roof-tree  fall. 

“When  morning  came,  half  crazed  she  stood 
There  desolate  and  lone, 

Gazing  with  tearless  eye  upon 
A mass  of  whitened  bone; 

“All  that  was  left  of  bim  whose  love 
Had  made  her  life  so  sweet 
Now  mingled  with  the  ashes  of 
Her  home  now  at  her  feet.” 

“But  where  were  they,  her  noble  boys, 

In  this  her  hour  of  woe?” 

“Ah!  they  had  sought  the  battle-field 
Ere  fell  this  fearful  blow. 

“Two  were  with  Grant  when  Vicksburg  foil.” 

“The  other,  where  was  ho?” 

“Another  flag  above  him  waved 
At  Richmond,  under  Lee. 

“ And  him  she  mourns  as  worse  than  dead. 

For  in  this  deadly  strife 
He  battles  on  the  side  of  those 
Who  took  his  father’s  life. 

“Bright-eyed,  glad-hearted,  once  sho  dwelt 
In  lovely  Tennessee; 

Slow-paced,  sad-ej£|j  ?M<t-jg®’f&dfciy»w, 
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THE  WOMAN  IN  BROWN. 

“Money!  More  money?  Mrs.  Wilde,  I am 
perfectly  astonished !’’ 

“It  isn’t  for  myself,  Eugene,”  faltered  the  timid 
little  wife,  flushing  up  to  the  roots  of  her  hair ; “ but 
the  ladies  in  the  church  are  trying  to  make  up  a lit- 
tle sum  for  the  poor  soldiers  in  hospital,  and — ” 

“Twen-ty-five  dol-lara!”  slowly  enunciated  Mr. 
Wilde,  as  if  every  syllable  were  a hundred-pound 
weight  hurled  at  his  defenseless  partner.  ‘ ‘ For  the 
soldiers  l Do  I pay  taxes,  Mrs.  Wilde,  or  do  I not  ? 
Are  my  resources  drawn  upon  by  the  Government, 
every  day  in  the  year,  or  are  they  not,  for  this  very 
object?  I am  not  made  of  gold,  Mrs.  Wilde,  what- 
ever you  may  think ; I assure  you  that  it  is  only  by 
the  practice  of  the  most  rigid  economy  that  1 am 
able  at  the  year’s  end  to  bring  my  expenses  within 
my  annual  income.  Besides,  I very  cordially  dis- 
approve of  these  outside  charitie^  It’s  Govern- 
ment’s business  to  provide  for  the  sick  soldiers;  7 
can’t  afford  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  whole  War  De- 
partment ; and  what’s  more,  I won’t !” 

Eustace  Wilde  was  standing  in  front  of  a garnet- 
clear  coal-fire,  on  the  hearth-rug,  buttoning  up  his 
gloves  for  the  daily  down-town  jaunt  that  opened 
his  day’s  business,  a handsome,  stylish-looking  man, 
with  a silky  black  mustache  and  a portly  figure  at- 
tired in  garments  that  fitted  him  as  only  Broadway 
suits  can  fit;  while  Maggie,  his  wife,  sat  before 
the  coffee  urn  in  a pretty  morning  dress  of  buff  ging- 
ham, with  deep  linen  cuffs,  and  a little  white  collar 
tied  with  maize-colored  ribbon.  She  had  a very 
sweet  face,  shadowed  with  heavy  brown  hair  and 
bright  hazel  eyes,  in  whose  translucent  depths  there 
lurked  just  a gleam  of  piquant  fire;  but  "Somehow 
there  was  a weary,  care-worn  look  about  the  deli- 
cately-moulded features,  a tired  droop  of  the  lashes, 
and  a dark  ring  under  the  eyes  that  made  one  in- 
tinctivcly  remember  patient  Martha  of  old,  “bur- 
leued  with  many  cares.” 

Sho  took  up  her  little  porte-monnnie  with  a dis- 
appointed face  to  replace  it  in  the  pocket  of  her 
lack  silk  apron. 

“ What  shall  I tell  the  Committee,  Eustace  ?” 

“ Tell  them,  Mrs.  Wilde,”  said  her  husband,  dog- 
matically, “ that  at  the  present  scale  of  prices  econ- 
omy is  the  chief  duty  of  us  all.  The  soldiers  will, 
I have  no  doubt,  be  cared  for  by  the  proper  author- 
ities. 7 must  decline  to  subscribe.  You  observe, 
my  dear,”  he  added,  glancing  at  a bank-note  that 
lay  on  the  shining  damask  table-cloth,  “that  1 
have  already  placed  housekeeping  funds  for  the 
week  at  your  disposal.  I must  beg  of  you  to  use 
jj  proper  discretion  in  its  expenditure.” 
ij  “ Five  dollars  is  not  enough,  Eustace,”  said  Mrs. 
Wilde,  with  a stolid  courage  born  of  desperation. 

“Not  e-nough ?” 

Maggie  raised  her  eyebrows  a little  finpatiently. 

“ If  you  think,  Eustace,  that  five  dollars  will  pay 
the  butcher,  settle  the  baker's  account  and  the  ice- 
man’s bill,  and  then  leave  enough  for  daily  mark- 
eting expenses,  I should  like  to  have  you  remain  at 
homo  and  take  charge  of  the  finances  yourself— 
that’s  all!” 

“My  dear,  you  must  purchase  cheaper  arti- 
cles.” 

“But,  Eustace,  you  know  how  fastidious  you  are 
about  your  meals.” 

“That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,”  said 
Mr.  Wilde,  a little  shortly.  1 ‘ We  must  economize, 
my  dear— we  must,  indeed.” 

Maggie  Wilde  colored,  and  bit  her  lip.  Econo- 
mize ! — when  she  had  sat  through  all  the  sunshiny 
hours  of  yesterday  over  a weary  work-basket  mend- 
ing little  dresses,  and  darning  tiny  socks,  and  re- 
trimming her  own  bonnet  to  save  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure. Economize! — when  she  wore  her  old 
shawl,  and  made  over  her  old  dresses,  and  heard 
tjic  children’s  lessons,  to  dispense  with  a govern- 
ess’s salary ! Poor  Maggie ! It  was  rather  hard 
to  be  accused  of  extravagance  under  these  circum- 
stances. A quick  answer  trembled  on  her  lip,  but 
she  forced  back  the  angry  words,  and  answered  in  a 
subdued  tono : 

“ Indeed,  I try  not  to  be  extravagant,  Eustace.” 

“ But  you  must  he,  my  dear,  or  else  where  iu  the 
name  of  common  sense  does  all  the  money  go  ? 7 
never  spend  any  thing.” 

“Don’t  you?” 

“Never,  my  dear — never.  Depend  upon  it  the 
escape  valve  is  somewhere  in  the  housekeeping.  It 
would  be  much  better  to  devote  your  energies  to 
domestic  economy  than  to  running  about  collecting 
money  for  the  soldiers — very  much  better,  Maggie. 
And,  moreover,  I can  not  very  well  let  you  have 
any  more  this  morning ; my  funds  are  running  de- 
cidedly low.” 

“You  had  fifty  dollars  in  that  pocket-book  the 
day  before  yesterday,”  said  Maggie,  quietly,  “and 
I have  used  but  ten  of  it.” 

“Ten  ? you  must  have  had  more  than  ten.” 

“Not  a cent,”  said  Maggie,  firmly. 

“Tho  coal  bill.  I paid  the  coal  bill  out  of  it. 
and  that  was  twenty,  you  remember,  Mrs.  Wilde,” 
said  Eustace,  triumphantly. 

“ Then  where  are  the  other  twenty  dollars  ?” 

Mr.  Wilde  twisted  himself  a little,  as  though  his 
pearl-colored  over-coat  were  rather  a tight  fit. 

“Business,  my  dear;  yon  can’t  be  expected  to 
understand  any  thing  about  business  matters.” 

“But  what  particular  business?”  persisted  his 
wife. 

“ Maggie,” said  Mr.  Wildo,  solemnly,  “this  isn't 
to  the  purpose  at  all.  A woman's  mind  isn't 
adapted  to  comprehend  business  relations;  she 
should  confine  herself  to  the  one  grand  point,  econ- 
omy. Reduce  your  expenses ; bring  every  thing 
within  the  narrowest  possible  outlay.  I think  it 
would  be  a very  good  plan,  my  dear,  to  keep  a lit- 
tle account  of  your  daily  disbursements,  and  I could 
glance  over  it  every  night,  and  check  ou  any  little 
items  that  struck  me  as  clearly  superfluous.” 

Maggie’s  dark  eyes  began  to  sparkle  ominously ; 
she  played  nervously  with  the  golden  circle  of  her 
wedding-ring. 

“You  would  find  no  items  of  that  description, 
Mr.  Wilde.” 

‘Von  think  not,  I have  no  doubt;  but  women 


seldom  understand  the  nicer  distinctions  of  econo- 
my. and — ” 

But  Mrs.  Maggie  rose  quietly  to  her  feet,  and 
walked  out  of  the  room,  slamming  the  door  behind 
her  with  a good  deal  of  vehemence.  The  slender 
thread  of  her  patience  had  been  strained  to  its  ut- 
most tension,  and  had  snapped  asunder  at  last. 

She  sat  down,  and— of  course — cried  heartily. 

1 ‘ And  I was  so  suro  of  that  money  for  tho  poor 
soldiers,”  she  thought,  between  the  bright  drops. 

“It  seems  so  little  for  us  to  give  them,  when  they 
are  doing  and  enduring  so  much  for  us  ! I can  not 
brook  this — I must  not ! Eustace  has  harped  quite 
long  enough  on  this  particular  string — it  must  be 
put  an  end  to ! There  is  some  difference  between 
pinching  parsimony  and  judicious  economy.  O 
Maggie  Wilde!  if  woman’s  wit  don’t  help  you  out 
of  this  perplexity  you  deserve  to  sink  into  a mere 
household  drudge,  whose  idols  shall  be  gold,  silver, 
and  copper!” 

How  haughtily  the  red  arch  of  her  lips  curved ! 

— how  defiantly  the  brown  eyes  glittered  through 
their  moisture!  Beware,  Mr.  Eustace  Wilde — 
your  wife  will  be  a match  for  you  yet,  although  you 
rejoice  in  a beaver  hat  and  a mustache,  and  the 
superb  consciousness  of  manhood,  while  she — is  no- 
thing but  a woman ! 

“Bridget,”  said  Mrs.  Wilde,  coming  into  the 
kitchen  where  lidr  Milesian  cook  was  chopping 
spices  for  some  elaborate  made-dish  wherein  the 
heart  of  Eustace  Wilde  delighted,  “will  you  lend 
me  your  old  bonnet  and  cloak  to-morrow  ?” 

Bridget  stared  in  open-mouthed  amazement. 

“ Sure,  ma’am,  and  why  would  ye  be  after  want- 
in’ ’em?  They’re  not  dacent  for  the  likes  o’  you.” 

“Never  mind;  I wish  to  borrow  them  for  a par- 
ticular reason,  and  your  old  brown  dress  also,  if  you 
will  lend  it.” 

“You’re  welcome  ns  flowers  in  May,  ma’am,” 
said  honest,  puzzled  Bridget;  “but  it’s  a queer  fit 
they’ll  be  for  you,  darned,  an’  patched,  an’  faded.” 

But  Mrs.  Wilde  only  laughed. 

The  rain  was  pattering  drearily  against  the  break- 
fast-room window  the  next  morning  as  Eustace 
Wilde  sauntered  slowly  in,  but  Maggie’s  chair  was 
empty. 

“Where’s  your  mistress,  Mary?”  he  asked  the 
waitress. 

“ She’s  breakfastin’  with  the  childer,  Sir.  Mas- 
ter Charlie’s  got  the  toothache,  and  won’t  be  quiet 
without  liis  mamma  stays.” 

“Maggie  spoils  those  children,”  thought  Mr. 
Wilde,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  Breakfast  was 
rather  a dismal  meal  without  his  wife’s  bright  face 
opposite  to  him,  and  he  did  not  linger  long  over  it. 

“A  bleak  day,”  he  soliloquized  as  he  opened  hi.s 
umbrella  and  strode  forth  into  the  rain  and  wind. 

“ It’s  a good  thing  the  stages  run  only  a block  off.” 

He  took  his  seat,  unfolding  the  morning  paper, 
all  unconscious  of  the  shabbily-dressed  woman,  veil- 
ed and  wrapped  in  a coarse  brown  cloak,  v’ho  en- 
tered the  stage  at  the  next  corner.  Nor  did  he  ob- 
serve that  she  descended  at  the  same  street  where 
he  pulled  the  check-string  to  alight. 

As  he  entered  the  covered  stairway  leading  to 
his  office,  in  a massive  marble  building,  a bluff- 
looking  man  advanced  to  meet  bim. 

“ Look  here,  Wilde,  I’ve  been  waiting  here  these 
fifteen  minutes,  and  I’m  in  a deuce  of  a hurry  too.” 

“I  am  a little  behind  time  this  morning,”  said 
Eustace,  shaking  the  rain-drops  in  a dingy  shower 
from  his  umbrella.  44  Come  up  to  the  office,  Hall.” 

“I  can’t;  I haven’t  a minute  to  stay.  I just 
came  round  to  see  if  you  could  pay  that  little  bill.  ” 

“What  bill?" 

“Why,  your  share  of  the  supper  at  D ’s, 

and  the  ride  afterward.” 

44  Oh ! yes — yes.  Well,  how  much  is  it?" 

“Only  a trifle — eight  dollars.” 

Mr.  Wilde  leisurely  opened  his  pocket-book  and 
placed  one  or  two  bills  in  his  companion’s  hand. 

“That's  right,  I believe.  A very  unpleasant 
day.  Good-morning,  Hall!” 

He  ran  briskly  up  the  long  flight  of  stairs,  two 
steps  at  a time,  while  the  shabby  womnn,  who  had 
been  standing  just  outside  the  threshold  during  this 
colloquy,  as  if  waiting  for  somebody,  came  into  the 
vestibule  to  escape  the  driving  rain. 

“Give  us  a box  of  your  very  nicest  cigars — tip- 
top !*  bawled  Jemmy  Stokes,  the  office-boy,  diving 
into  the  tobacco-store  next  door.  “ Quick ! our  boss 
is  in  a hurry.  Ten  dollars?  that  ain’t  much  for  a 
good  article.  I say,  you  might  give  me  one  for 
myself;  I always  get  Mr.  Wilde's  cigars  here.” 

“Take  it,  then,  and  get  along  with  yourself,” 
said  the  man  of  smoke.  “ What  can  I do  for  you, 
mem?” 

“ A penny-worth  of  Scotch  snuff;"  that  was  all 
the  shabby  woman  in  the  faded  brown  cloak  want- 
ed. But  even  through  the  dingy  veil  her  eyes 
sparkled— she  must  have  been  very  fond  of  Scotch 
snuff ! 

The  big  bell  of  the  City  Hall  was  booming  the 
first  iron  strokes  of  twelve  as  Mr.  Wilde  stood 
once  more  in  tho  vestibule  preparing  to  open  his 
umbrella. 

“Going  to  dinner,  Martin?"  he  asked,  as  an- 
other legal  luminary  rattled  down  tho  stairs. 

“ Well,  I suppose  it’s  nbout  time  to  think  of  such 
a thing,”  returned  Mr.  Martin. 

“ They  have  some  capital  turtle  soup  round  the 
corner,"  said  Wilde.  “Come  round  with  me,  and 
j try  it,  will  you  ?” 

( I'll'.  Martin  would  certainly ; he  was  not  in  the 
I habit  of  declining  such  invitations,  and  the  two  set 
i forth  in  high  spirits.  While  close  behind  them 
j glided  tho  woman  in  brown  ! 

1 The  waiter  looked  alittle  surprised  as  the  shabby 
\ apparition  crept  in  and  took  her  seat  at  one  end  of 
I the  long  table  where  Eustace  Wilde  and  his  friend, 

Sir.  Martin,  had  snugly  established  themselves ; 
but  waiters  in  a down-town  restaurant  soon  cease 
to  be  surprised  at  any  thing,  and  he  came  briskly 
forward  to  take  her  order. 

“ Cup  o’  tea,  m’m — yes,  m’m.  Dry  toast  and 
sandwich — right  off,  m’m !” 

Rather  an  abstemious  meal  compared  with  the 
dainty  fere  in  which  her  neighbors  were  indulging 
—turtle  soup,  with  flakes  of  unctuous  ^^reen  faM^- 


floating  on  the  surface,  roasted  woodcocks,  gar- 
nished with  rich  amber  jelly,  a bottle  of  rose-red 
claret  to  finish  off  with,  and  a basket  of  black 
Hamburg  grapes,  arranged  with  superb  late  peach- 
es. 

“Beg  your  pardon,  ra’m — you’ve  got  the  wrong 
check— this  ’ere’s  youm  !”  ejaculated  the  waiter,  as 
the  woman  in  brown  took  up  the  check  stamped 
“$G.” 

She  laid  it  quietly  down  again : she  had  discov- 
ered all  she  wanted,  and  moved  out  of  the  restau- 
rant as  noiselessly  as  she  had  entered. 

“It's  very  strange !”  said  Eustace  Wilde,  thought- 
fully. 

“What’s  strange?”  inquired  his  friend,  detach- 
ing a black-purple  berry  from  the  bunch  of  grapes 
on  his  plate. 

“That  woman  who  "has  just  gone  out  in  the 
faded  clouk — did  you  observe  what  a delicate  white 
hand  she  had  ?” 

“ She  didn’t  look  like  one  of  the  white-handed 
kind,”  observed  Martin,  carelessly. 

“No;  and  that’s  what  struck  me  as  being  so 
singular." 

And  with  that  Mr  Wilde  dismissed  the  subject 
from  his  mind. 

Meanwhile  the  little  brown  phantom  sped  swift- 
ly down  the  next  street,  fluttered  up  the  Ion;  flight 
of  marblo  stairs,  and  tapped  softly  at  the  door  of 
Eustace  Wilde’s  snug  office. 

“ Come  in." 

Jemmy  Stokes  was  sitting  on  the  corner  of  th 
table  cutting  his  initials  neatly  on  the  green  mo- 
rocco cover — an  operation  which  he  called  “keep- 
ing office.”  He  looked  up  rather  disdainfully. 

“ Is — is  Mr.  Wilde  in?” 

“Gone  to  dinner,”  said  Jemmy,  laconically 
“Be  back  in  twenty  minutes.  Take  care,  ma’am 
— your  wet  dress  ’ll  spoil  Mr.  Wilde’s  new  offic.  - 
chair.  Take  tho  old  ’tin,  if  you  please!” 

“The  old  one”  was  a handsome  arm-chair  whos 
green  leather  cushions  were  scarcely  defaced ; the 
“ new  one”  was  a superb  affair  of  black  walnut  and 
crimson  reps,  with  a movable  desk  attached  to  the 
arm. 

“Is  that  style  of  chair  very  expensive?”  aski d 
Maggie,  meekly,  motioning  her  head  toward  it. 

“Guess  it  is!”  returned  Mr.  Stokes,  with  laud- 
able pride.  “Let  me  see;  the  bill’s  here  some- 
where ; it  only  came  this  morning.  Oh ! here  it 
is.  Forty-five  dollars  that  ’ere  chair  cost.” 

As  the  visitor  made  no  commca^Jenftny  appli  d 
himself  once  more  to  the  curl  of  tne  letter  S on  the 
morocco  table-cover,  secretly  wondering  what  bus- 
iness that  rusty  female  could  have  with  the  fash- 
ionable lawyer  Jus  master,  while  the  pen  Hating 
eyes  under  the  veil  took  in  all  the  ele-ant  little  ac- 
cessories of  the  luxurious  office. 

Click!  click!  came  a pair  of  knuckles  against 
the  door.  She  started  like  a guilty  thing,  but  it 
was  only  a half-grown  boy,  the  very  counterpart  of 
Mr.  James  Stokes. 

“ Here’s  the  books  vour  boas  ordered,  and  t’l 
bill.” 

“Jus’  you  leave  ’em,”  said  Jemmy;  “Mr. 
Wilde  'll  send  the  money  round  this  arternoon. 
How  much  ?” 

“ Twelve  dollars  fifty  cents.” 

It  was  a handsome  illustrated  edition  of  a popular 
author,  but  the  visitor  dared  not  linger  to  look  at  it. 
Murirturing  something  about  “calling  again.”  she 
withdrew,  much  to  Jemmy  Stokes’s  relief.  Nor 
was  she  too  precipitate  in  her  movements ; *'  i 
she  turned  into  Broadway  her  cloak  brushed  against 
Eustace  Wilde's  broadcloth  garments. 

She  hailed  a passing  stage  with  one  finger  of  tho 
little  white  hand  that  was  so  incongruous  to  her 
rusty  dress  and  misshapen  bonnet. 

“ Quite  enough  for  one  day,”  said  the  brown  phan- 
tom to  herself,  as  she  stood  on  tip-toe  to  pay  the 
fare.  “I’ll  have  a little  settlement  with  my  lord 
to-night  that  shall  astonish  him — rather !” 

And  she  laughed  until  the  dimples  danced  over 
her  cheeks,  all  alone  bv  herself  in  the  stage,  and 
careless  of  drenched  skirts  and  driving  rain. 

She  was  sitting  at  her  work-table,  the  brown  hair 
shining  like  bands  of  satin,  and  the  neat  figure  at- 
tired in  a black  silk  dres3  trimmed  with  glistening 
bugles,  when  Eustace  came  in  that  night.  The  ta- 
ble was  set  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  forming  a 
pretty  picture  with  its  pearly  damask  and  gilded 
chiua,  and  the  urn  steamed  merrily  on  the  tray. 

“ This  looks  comfortable,"  said  Eustace  Wilde, 
throwing  himself  into  an  easy-cliair ; “ it’s  a dreary 
night  outside.” 

“ Is  it?”  said  Maggie,  innocently. 

“My  dear,  you  haven’t  any  idea  how  dreary,” 
said  Mr.  Wilde.  “ That’s  ono  of  your  feminine  ad- 
vantages; we  men  are  forced  to  battle  with  the 
world  in  all  weathers !” 

Mrs.  Wilde  took  her  seat  at  the  tea-table  with- 
out remark,  but  her  lips  twitched  a little  at  the  cor- 
ners. » 

4 4 Eustace,”  she  said,  when  her  husband  had  light- 
ed his  evening  cigar,  and  was  just  talcing  up  an  un- 
cut I/ai-pcr,  44 1 am  ready  for  you  to  look  over  my 
day’s  housekeeping  accounts.” 

“Ah,  very  right,"  said  he,  approvingly,  glanciug 
his  eye  down  the  column  of  petty  items.  44  Bread 
— vegetables— starch — steaks — total,  one  dollar,  six- 
ty cents.  Don’t  you  think,  my  dear,  that  we  might 
economize  by  Bridget’s  making  onr  bread  instead 
of  buving  it?” 

4 4 Perhaps  so,”  said  Mr*.  Wilde,  smiling.  44  And 
now,  Eustace,  suppose  we  make  a little  estimate  of 
your  day’s  expenses.” 

Mr.  Wildo  started  at  his  wife,  as  if  he  thought 
her  slightly  demented. 

44  What  for?” 

“ Oh,  just  to  compare  our  ideas  of  economy.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“No  nonsense  at  all.” 

“ But  I don’t  remember — I couldn’t  tell !” 

44  Perhaps  I can  assist  your  memory  a little,  Sir. 

For  your  share  of  the  supper  at  D ’s  and  the 

ride  afterward,  you  paid  eight  dollars — a package 
of  Qiga\"8,  ten — a djnner  of  turtle  60up,  clar  etc., 
sixij  JTpuijfefl!  J>f|f  iw}rBjr— very  splendid  certainly 

-was  foirty-five— your  illustrated  edition  of ’* 
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works,  twelve  dollars  and  a half.  That  amounts,  I 
believe,  to  eighty-one  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Don’t 

u think,  my  dear,  you  might  economize  a little?” 

Eustace  Wilde  turned  scarlet,  from  his  shirt  collar 
to  the  roots  of  his  hair.  Had  there  been  such  a 
tiling  as  a convenient  chasm  in  the  floor  he  must 
certainly  have  sunk  into  it. 

“ Maggie ! are  you  a witch  ?” 

“ No,  dear,  I am  only  a woman.” 

“ How  the  deuce  did  you  know  ?” 

“I  found  out,”  said  Maggie,  quietly;  “I  must 
confess  that  I had  no  idea  how  very  expensive  busi- 
ness was.” 

Eustace  moved  uneasily  in  his  seat. 

“ I give  it  up,  Maggie,”  he  said ; “ I’ll  own  you 
have  me  there.  Be  merciful,  little  woman,  and 
don’t  abuse  your  victory.  But.  I do  wish  I knew 
how  you  heard  of  it." 

Maggie  smiled.  “ If  this  is  a specimen  of  every 
day’s  expenses,  it’s  no  wonder  you  can  not  spare  any 
money  for  the  Soldier’s  Fund,  or—” 

“ Don't,  Maggie !”  he  pleaded,  hurriedly  drawing 
out  his  parse,  and  placing  it  in  her  hands,  “take 
what  you  wish,  my  dear.” 

‘•I’ll  be  moderate,”  said  Mrs.  Maggie;  “I  sup- 
pose you  would  like  to  subscribe  at  least  fifty  dollars 
for  the  sick  soldiers.” 

“Just  whatever  you  please,  my  dear,”  said  Eus- 
tace, with  a grimace. 

And  from  that  day  to  this,  whenever  Maggie 
Wilde  wants  any  extra  funds,  she  has  but  to  hint 
at  “ daily  expenses"  and  Eustace’s  pocket-book  flies 
open  as  if  by  magic,  although  he  has  never  yet  dis- 
covered how  she  found  it  oat. 

The  Committee  was  agreeably  surprised  at  Mr. 
Wilde’s  1 iberality  in  the  matter  of  the  Soldier’s  Fund ; 
bul  then  the  Committee  was  ignorant  of  the  marvel- 
ous victory  achieved  by  the  Woman  in  Brown. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Portable  Printing  Offices, 


For  the  Army  and  Navy 
Hospitals,  Merchants, 
l>ruggists,  and  all  who 
wish  to  print  neatly, 
cheaply,  and  expeditious- 
ly Circular  tent  free. 
She  ta  of  Type,  Cuts,  Ac., 
•it  cents.  Adams  Press'- 
No. ‘.'6  Ann  St,  N.  Y., 
nnci  35  Lincoln  St.,  Boston. 


Sportsmen.  Tourists,  and  Army  and 
Wavy  Officers. 

Powerful  and  Brilliant  Double  Glasses. 

Portability  combined  with 
great  power  in  field,  Marine, 
Tourists' , Opera , and  general 
out-door  day  and  night  double 
perspective  glasses,  will  show 
di  tinctly  a person  to  knew 
him  at  from  two  to  six  miles, 
-pectacles  of  the  greatest 
transparent  power  to  strength- 
en and  improve  the  sight, 
without  the  distressing  result  of  frequent  changes.  < 'e.ta- 
logues  sent  by  inclosing  stamp.  SEMMOSJS.  Ocu- 
lists—Optician,  6094  Broadway,  New  f ork. 


American  Badge  Co. 

Regulation  Badges  for 
4th,  9th,  10th,  14th,  15th, 
16th,  18  th,  ‘20th,  23d  Ar- 
my Clorps,  Sterling  Silver, 
$1  50  each.  Gold  Pens 
and  Cases,  Watches  and 
Jewelry,  at  groat  discount 
from  regular  prices. 

10,000  Agents  Wanted. 
Address  R.  KEITH  & 
CO.,  15  John  Street,  N. 
Y.  Silver,  $1  50  each; 
Gold,  $8  00  each. 


FLAYING  OAMDS! 
Flaying  Sards. 
Flaying  Cards. 

BEST  THING  OUT. 


J.  H.  Winslow  & Co. 

THE  GREATE8T  OPPORTUNITY  EVEP.  OFFERED 
TO  SECURE  GOOD  JEWELRY  AT 
LOW  PRICES. 


100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  GOLD 
PENS,  BRACELETS,  LOCKETS,  RINGS,  GENT’S 
PINS,  SLEEVE  BUTTONS,  STUDS,  ETC., 

Worth  $500,000, 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each , without  regard  to 
value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you  are 
to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  whnt  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particulars ; also 
torms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  >evcry  Regiment  and 
Town  ia  the  Country. 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


Albums  for  the  Army. 

Our  New  Pocket  Album, 

holding  Bixteen  pictures,  and  sold  at 

Seventy-five  Cents, 

is  the  cheapest  and  best  Pocket  Album  ever  offered  to  the 
public. 

Sent  by  mail  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
Seventy -five  Cents. 

SAMUEL  BOWLES  & COMPANY, 

Photograph  Album  Manufacturers, 

Springfield,  Maas. 


“The  West  Indian  Hair 
Curler,” 

Warranted  to  curl  the  most  straight  and  stiff  hair,  on 
the  first  application,  into  short  ringlets  or  waving  mass- 
ive curls.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1  00.  Ad- 
dress WAUD  GILBERT  LYON, 

Box  5251,  New  York  Post-Office. 


The  model  magazine  of  America — demo- 

REST'S  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  and  Mme. 
DEMOKESTS  MIRROR  OF  FASHIONS,  combined,  25 
cents;  yearly,  with  valuable  premiums,  $3.  An  attract- 
ive array  of  novelties  in  every  department,  splendidly  il- 
lustrated, original  stories,  by  the  most  eminent  writer#; 
Poetry,  New  and  Fashionable  Music,  useful  Recipes,  and 
the  latest  Fashions,  presenting  and  combining  the  most 
interesting,  useful,  artistic,  and  attractive  magazine  now 
published.  Office  39  Beekman  Street. 

Single  copies  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


DEMOREST  S ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  -mil  Mine. 

Demorest’s  Mirror  of  Fashions  Combined,  the  most 
complete  and  elegant  Magazine  ever  published,  now  ready. 
Single  copies  25  cents ; yearly  $3,  with  a valuable  premi- 
um. Address  WM.  JENNINGS  DEMOREST,  39  Reek- 
man  Street,  or  Mme.  DEMOREST,  473  Broadway.  Do 
not  fail  to  see  this  model  magazine. 


The  Graefonberg  Company’s 

UTERINE  CATHOLICON  (Marshall's). 

An  infallible  cure  for  “Female  Weakness,"  and  all 
Uterine  complaints  of  women. 

Price  50  per  bottle.  Five  bottles  for  Six  Dollars. 

The  Graefbkbekg  Vegetable  Pills. 

The  beat  l’ill  in*the  world  for  family  use,  and  for  all  Bil- 
ious and  Liver  complaints.  Price  25  cents  per  box. 
Address  all  orders  to  J.  F.  BRIDGE,  M.D., 

Resident  Physician  GRAEFENBERG  COMPANY, 
No.  139  William  Street,  near  Fulton,  New  York. 
HW  Inquire  oi^Dbalees  everywhere. 


If  you  want  to  know,  &c 

Head  Medical  Common  Sense. 

A curious  book  for  carious  people,  and  a good  book  for 
every  one.  Price,  $1  50.  To  be  had  at  all  news  depots. 
Contents  tables  mailed  free.  Address 

Dr.  E.  B.  FOOTE,  No.  1130  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Finest  Card  Ever  Issued! 

Of  now  nnd  elegant  design,  and  are  the  same  in  all  par- 
ticulars  ns  old  stylo  cards,  with  the  exception  that  by  hold- 
ing them  to  the  light  yon  see 

52  Beautiful  Pictures. 

Enclose  $1  25  and  three  red  stamps  for  sample  pack.  $144 
per  gross. 

T.  ALLEN,  60  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


hQ^WANTj:  P ! WAN  T ED 


Dr.  Brig'g's’s  Golden  O’Dor. 

WHY  f BECAUSE  IT  lias  proved  to  give  satisfaction 
to  Thonavia.  The  Golden  O’Dor  will  force  a full  set  of 
H’/tf  ke.s  or  Moustaches  in  five  weeks,  and  no  Humbug  1 
A l-o  ll.iir  on  Bold  Heads  in  six  weeks  (ty  Warranted). 
Testimonials  of  thousands.  Sent  by  mail,  sealed  and  post- 
paid, for  $1.  Address 

DR.  C.  BRIGGS,  Chicago,  Ills., 

Drawer,  6308. 


The  American  Pen  Co. , 

195  Broadway,  New  York, 

Will  send  to  any  address,  by  mail,  the  very  best  Gold 
Pen  in  the  market,  with  Silver  Extension  Case  and  Pen- 
cil, for  SI  00  each.  Owing  to  our  recent  wondirfal  im- 
pr- vementa  in  machinery  (patented),  wo  can  afford  to  do 
it.  Send  in  your  orders.  All  Letters  should  bo  addressed 
to  our  Box,  6700,  Post-Office,  New  York. 


Beautiful  Presidential  Campaign  Medallions,  with  pho- 
‘ 'graph  likeness  of  your  favorite  candidate,  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  15  cents ; also  a superior 
style  for  25 cenls.  Dealers  supplied  on  liberal  terms.  Ad- 
dress JAMES  GOODWIN  A CO.,  195 Broadway,  Box  5706 
Pori-'ifflee,  New  York. 


A Startling  Pact! 

Highly  Important  to  Soldiers. 

Statistics  show  (and  figures  can  not  lie)  that  four  times 
ns  many  men  die  from  sickness  contracted  in  camp  as  are 
killed  in  battle.  Bowel  Complaints,  Malaria,  Dysentery, 
and  Diarrhea  are  the  great  scourges  of  a soldier’s  life.  Dr. 
D.  Evans's  Medicated  Flannel  Abdominal  Support  s is 
the  great  safeguard  against  camp  sickness,  and  should  be 
worn  by  all  persons  exposed  to  malarious  diseases.  As  a 
health  protector,  it  has  proved  itself  11  the  b'St  inanition 
of  the  war."  Its  peculiar  effects  aro  to  give  strength  and 
vigor  to  drooping  muscular  action,  and  protect  the  system 
against  colds,  which  at  this  season  bring  on  Dysentery, 
Diarrhea,  Ac.,  Ac.  They  are  a great  improvement  over 
the  home-made  bandage  and  stomach  belts.  Thousands 
who  have  worn  them  would  not  bo  without  them.  They 
are  endorsed  by  the  highest  medical  and  scientific  author- 
ity. See  Hall’s  Journal  of  Health,  Scientific  American, 
&c.  Sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

No.  1,  large  size,  combining  Flannel  Supporter  and 
Money  Belt,  $2  00.  No.  2,  medium  size,  same  us  above, 
$1  50.  No.  3,  ditto,  small,  $1  00.  Price  of  above  with- 
out pockets,  $1 50,  $1  00,  75  cents.  Send  your  orders  to 
G.  G.  EVANS  (General  Agent  for  the  United  States), 
630  Chestnut  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Howard’s  “improved” 

SWSAT-FBOOF 
Soldier’s  Money-Belt. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES?— My  Ouguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
” t face)  without  stain  or  31— 

"lit  by  mull,  post  free,  to 
dec.  " - 


Every  Soldier  can  have  one  sent  to  him  by  return  mail, 
free  of  postage,  by  enclosing  $2  50  or  $3  00,  according  to 
tbo  quality  desired.  Address 

HOWARD  BELT  CO.,  436  Broadway,  New  York. 


uM^mW-oraCHlM1" 


U.  S.  7-30  LOAN. 


Brandreth’s  Fills. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  giveB  notice  that  snb- 
aeriptions  will  bo  received  for  Coupon  Treasury  Notes, 
payable  three  years  from  Aug.  15th,  1864,  with  semi-an- 
nual interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  three-tenths  per 
cent,  per  annum— principal  and  interest  both  to  be  paid 
in  lawful  money. 

These  Notes  will  be  convertible  at  the  option  of  the 
holder  at  maturity,  into  six  per  cent  gold-bearing  bonds, 
payable  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty  years 
from  their  date,  as  the  Government  may  elect  They  will 
be  issued  in  denominations  of  $50,  $100,  $500,  $1000,  and 
$5000,  and  all  subscriptions  must  be  for  fifty  dollars  or 
some  multiple  of  fifty  dollars. 

As  the  Notes  draw  interest  from  August  15,  persons 
making  deposits  subsequent  to  that  date  must,  pay  the  in- 
terest accrued  from  date  of  note  to  date  of  deposit. 

Parties  depositing  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  and  up. 
ward  for  these  Notes  at  any  one  time  will  be  allowed  a 
commission  of  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent. 

Special  Advantages  of  this  Loan. 

It  is  a National  Savings  Bank,  offering  a higher 
rate  of  interest  than  any  other,  and  the  best  security. 
Any  savings  bank  which  pays  its  depositors  in  U.  8.  Notes 
considers  that  it  is  paying  in  the  best  circulating  medium 
of  the  country,  and  it  can  not  pay  in  any  thing  better, 
for  its  own  assets  are  cither  in  Government  securities  or  in 
notes  or  bonds  payable  in  Government  paper. 

Convertible  into  a Six  per  cent.  5-20 
Gold  Bond. 

In  addition  to  the  very  liberal  interest  on  tho  notes  for 
three  years,  this  privilego  of  conversion  is  now  worth 
about  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  the  current  rate  for 
B-20  Bonds  is  not  less  than  nine  per  cent,  premium,  and 
before  the  war  the  premium  on  six  per  cent.  U.  S.  stocks 
was  over  tweDty  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  actual 
profit  on  this  loan,  at  the  present  market  rate,  is  not  less 
than  ten  per  cent,  per  annum.  ^ 

Its  Exemption  from  State  or  Municipal 
Taxation. 

But  aside  from  all  the  advantages  we  have  enumerated, 
a special  Aet  of  Congress  exempts  all  Bon»^  and  Treasury 
Eotes  from  local  taxation.  On  tho  average,  this  exemp- 
tion is  worth  about  two  per  cent,  per  annum,  according 
to  the  rate  of  taxation  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  believed  that  no  securities  offer  so  great  induce- 
ments to  lenders  as  those  issued  by  the  Government.  In 
all  other  forms  of  indebtedness,  the  faith  or  ability  of  pri- 
vate parties,  or  stock  companies,  or  separate  communities, 
only,  is  pledged  for  payment,  while  the  whole  property  of 
the  country  is  held  to  secure  the  discharge  of  all  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States. 

Subscriptions  will  bb  received  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  at  Washington,  the  several  Assistant 
Treasurers  and  designated  Depositaries,  and  by  all  Na- 
tional Banks  which  are  depositaries  of  public  money,  and 
ALL  RESPECTABLE  BANKS  AND  BANKERS 
throughout  the  country  will  give  further  information  and 

AFFORD  EVERY  FACILITY  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


Straits’  Ongncnti  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  post- 
paid, for  50  cents.  Address  C.  F.  SUULT8,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

THE  WIFE  OR  MOTHER 

Of  any  Army  Officer  or  Soldier  who  is  a prisouor  of  war 
can  have  pay  collected  by  applying  in  person  or  by  letter 
to  BROWN  & SHELDON,  2 Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


They  are  specially  recommenced  for  Stomach-Coughs 
Colds,  Fever  and  Ague  (which  they  surely  cure),  Asthmas 
Shortness  of  Breabli,  and  all  obstructions ; and  if  taken  af 
ter  too  free  an  indulgence  at  the  table,  they  at  once  restore 
the  system  to  its  natural  state  of  healthy  reposo. 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS  are  sold  at  25  cents  per  box, 
enveloped  in  full  directions.  Purchase  none  unless  my 
PRIVATE  GOVERNMENT  STAMP  Is  on  tho  box.  See 
upon  it  B.  BRANDRETH  in  white  letters. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  BRANDBETII  BUILDING, 
NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  medicines. 

Flavoring  Extracts. 


Hocseki  ei-ers  will  find  that  Burnett’s  Flavoring 
Extracts  have  all  the  delicacy  of  the  fruits  from  which 
they  are  prepared. 


Interesting'  Hooks. — The  Mysteries  of  St.  Louis; 
or,  the  Jesuits.  By  II.  Boernstein.  4 parts  in  one  voL, 
bound,  $1  65.  Pictures  of  Travel.  By  H.  Heine,  trend, 
by  Leland,  $1  75.  Sent  by  maiL  Also  just  issued,  Cata- 
logues of  German,  French  Books  and  Music  (gratis)  at  very 
low  prices.  Edw.  Buehler,  Foreign  Bookseller,  St.  Louie, Mo 

Gold  Pens. 

We  will  send  to  any  address  one  of  our  large  size,  fine 
quality,  warranted  Gold  Pens  and  Silv.  r-plated  Extension 
Cases,  for  $1 50.  Pom  repointed  for  50  cents.  Send  stump 
for  circular.  AMERICAN  GOLD  PEN  CO. , No.  200  Broad- 
way, N.  Y. 


1 AO  A MONTH  made  by  discharged  Soldiers  and 
qpivJv/  others  with  Stencil  Tools.  Don’t  fail  tosend 
for  our  free  Catalogue  containing  full  particulars. 

Address  S.  M.  SPENCER,  BRANDON,  VT. 


Carrington  Si  Co.’s 

General 

Purchasing  Agency, 

No.  40  Broadway,  New  York. 

Articles  of  every  description — singly  or  in  quantity- 
purchased  to  order,  and  forwarded  by  express,  or  as  di- 
rected. 

Recommended  by  all  the  Expresses.  All  Express  Agents 
will  receipt  for  and  forward  funds,  and  6ee  to  return  of 
goods. 

Commission  five  per  cent. 


IMPORTANT  TO  ALL  INVALIDS. 

The  Peruvian  Syrup 

(A  protected  solution  of  the  protoxide  of  Iron)  supplies  the 
Blood  with  its  Vital  Principle  or  Life  Element,  Iron. 
thereby  infusing  Stbf.ngth,  Vigor,  and  New  Life  into  all 
parts  of  the  system.  Pamphlets  free. 

J.  P.  DINSMOBE,  491  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Printing-Press  for  Sale? 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  33x51.  Price  $3599. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


STRANGE1  STRANGE!— EuU  Instructions  by  which 
any  person  can  master  the  ait  of  Ventriloquism  ami 
make  a world  of  fun  by  a few  hours’  practice,  sent  by  mail 
for  25  cents,  or  6 for  one  dollar.  Address 

M.  A.  JAGGERS,  Calhoun,  Ills. 


LADIES’  LETTER. 

Five  Anatomical  Engbayings. 

Has  information  never  beforo  published. 

Sent  free,  in  a sealed  envelope  for  10  cents. 

Address  Box  4652,  New  York  Post-Office. 


TWO  Dollars  made  f om  twenty  eta.  Call  and  ex- 
amine, or  ten  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  20c.  Retails 
for  $2,  by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


BARD  & BROTHER’S  (Established  1345) 

GOLD  PUSS'S, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES.  Also  Manufacturer  of 
BARD  A WILSON’S  PATENT  ANGULAR  NIB  GOLD 
PENS.  JAS.  D.  BARD,  Ag’t,  No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  N. 
Y.  Gold  Pens  Repaired  or  Exchanged. 


GREAT  MEN. 

Warriors,  Clergymen.  Poets.  Cannibals— Flat-Heads, 
Typical  Races.  Portraits  of  Generals  Lee,  Grant,  Thom- 
as, Hancock,  Foster,  MoPheeson,  Butler,  Napier. 
Bi.ackiiawk,  with  Hkenan,  Bbownlow,  Dr.  Tyng,  Lu- 
ther, Corning,  Sprnoeb,  Morris,  etc. 

UNMARRIED  WOMEN:  What  shall  they  do?  How 
to  be  handsome.  A Virgin's  eyo.  “You  kissed  me." 
Fast  Young  men.  Christ  in  Cities,  an  excelleut  Discourse, 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Stbrrs.  A “Debate  in  Crania"  — very  in 
teresting — in  September  No.  Phrenological  Journal. 
By  first  post.  2d  cents,  or  $2  a year.  New -men  have  it. 
Address  FOWLER  & WELLS,  No.'3S9  Bru;  Iway,  N.  Y. 


$£00  pe*  ^ionth. — Active  and  reliable  Agents  in  the 
Army,  and  everywhere  else,  in  this  most  lucrative  busi- 
ness known.  Honorable  and  no  risk.  Address  or  apply 
toT.  & H.  GAUGHAN,  110  Broadway,  New  York. 


Attention  Company! 

Clark's  Ongucnt,  a powerful  stimulant.  Each  packet 
warrant,  d lo  produce  a full  set  of  whiskers  or  moustaches 
in  six  week*  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  in- 
jury to  the  skin.  Any  person  using  this  Ongucnt,  and 
finding  it  not  as  represented,  by  informing  me  of  tho  fact, 
can  have  their  money  returned  them  at  any  time  within 
3 months  from  day  of  purchase.  Price  $1 00.  Sent  sealed 
and  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 

Address,  A.  C.  CLARK, 

P.  O.  Drawer  118, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS 

Have  just  Published: 

COUSIN  PHILLIS.  A Tale.  By  Mr*.  Gaskell.  8vo, 
Paper,  25  cents. 

BARBARA’S  IHSTORY.  A Novel.  By  Amelia  B.  Ed- 
warob,  Author  of  “The  Ladder  of  Life,"  Ac.,  Ac. 
Svo,  Paper,  00  cents. 


HARPER’S 

HEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1864. 


Subscribers  lo  tho  MAGAZINE  and  WEEKLY will 
find  upon  the  wrapper  of  each  Xumber  a Statement  of 
Account.  The  figures  on  the  direction-label  following  the 
Same  shore  the  Humber  icith  which  the  Subscription 
EXPIRES,  as  noted  on  our  books.  Every  Subscriber 
may  thus  ascertain  whether  he  has  received  the  proper 
credit  for  his  remittance,  and  also  when  to  renew  his 
Subscription.  In  renewing  Subscriptions,  Subscribers 
are  particularly  requested  to  name  the  XUMBER  with 
which  the  New  Subscription  should  commence;  they  will 
thus  avoid  receiving  duplicates,  or  muring  any  Xumber. 
It  is  desirable  that  a Renewal  should  be-  received  a /no 
weeks  BEFORE  the  expiration  of  the  former  Subscrip- 
tion, t'n  order  that  our  books  may  be  kept  properly  ad- 
justed. Attention  to  this  WU  obviate  nine-tenths  of  the 
errors  which  annoy  both  Publishers  and  Subscribers.  ‘ 


TERMS. 


One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy , gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $40  00. 
Harper’s  Magazine  and  Haepkb's  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

HARPER  A BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Something  that  every  one  wants.  Send  red  stamp  for 
circular.  T.  E.  BRYAN,  87  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 


ALL  ARTICLES  F3R  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  nnd  all  places  occupied  by 
Uuion  troops,  should  be  sent  by  HARNDEN’S  EXPRESS, 
No.  65  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


REDDING’S  RUSSIA  SALVE. 

A Real  Pain  Extractor. 

It. reduces  tho  most  angry-looking  swellings  and  in- 
flammations. heals  Old  Sons,  Ho  unde.  Bums,  Scalds, 
Ac.,  Ac.,  as  if  by  magic.  Only  26  cents  a box.  Sold  by  I 
J P.  DTNSMORE,  491  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  by  all  j 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 4 00 

One  Copy  for  ThreeMonths 1 00 

’ And  an  Extra  Copy  trill  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Ten  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  11  Copies  for 
$10  09.  Payment,  invariably  in  advance. 

Teutui  to  Advertisers — One  Dollar  per  line  for  in- 
ic  Cents  per  lino  for  out- 

side Adi"  ‘ 


UNIVERSITY" 


Gr  ray's 
Patent 
Molded 
Collars 


ejg^gl  April  I9™I864  gjggjjjj( 


SteulCollars 


BRIDCEWATERPAINT 


THE  WAY  TO  SETTLE  THE  BUTTER  QUESTION. 

Family  Butter  at  Seventy  Cents,  eh?  Not  so  long’s  I’ve  any  cart-grease  left! 


Army  and  Campaign  Badges. 

On  the  receipt  of  $1,  I will  send  either  the  1st,  2d,  3d, 
5th,  6th.  or  12th  A.  0.  Badge,  or  the  Soldier’s  Charm,  with 
your  Name,  Regt.,  and  Co.  handsomely  engraved  thereon; 
and  for  $1  50 1 will  send  either  the  4th,  7th,  Stli,  9th,  10th, 
14th,  15th,  18th,  20th,  or  23d  A.  C.  Badge,  or  the  new 
Artillery,  Battery,  Cavalry,  Engineer,  or  Poutonicr’s  Pin. 
Also,  for  25  cents,  I .will  send  a Campaign  Badge  with  the 
likeness  of  either  Candidate,  together  with  my  wholesale 
illustrated  circular. 

B.  T.  HAYWARD,  20S  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Ivory  Jewelry. 

BROOCHES,  EAR-RINGS  AND  SLEEVE-BUTTONS 
— WHI'm  PINK  AND  BLACK,  $3  50  per  set;  beauti- 
fully engravedfptli  Grecian  border,  $5  per  set.  Sent  free 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  1 vory  Combs,  $5  to  $10 ; Ivory 
Hair  Pins,  $3 ; Ivorv  Initial  Buttons.  $1 : Pearl  Initial  But- 
tons, $1  50.  WM.  M.  WELLING,  5T1  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

SIGN,  GOLDEN  ELEPHANT. 


FISK  & HATCH. 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government 
Securities. 

No.  38  Wall  Street.  New  York. 


Made  easy  by  every  Agent  who  sells  our  Great  Sew  and 
Wonderful  Extra  Large  Size  Stationery  and  Prize  Pack- 
ages. $25  can  be  made  in  a few  hours  by  smart  agents. 
Greatest  money-making  business  of  the  age.  Each  Pack- 
age contains  large  quantities  of  line  Writing  Materials, 
such  as  Paper,  Envelopes,  Tens,  Pencils,  Blotters,  Em- 
blems, Ladles’  Paris  Fashion  Plates,  Designs  for  Needle- 
work, Cottage  Keepsakes,  Household  Companions,  Parlor 
Amusements,  Guido  for  Letter  Writers,  Many  Ways  to 
Get  Rich,  Gents’  Pocket  Calendars  for  the  Year,  Union 
Designs,  Yankee  Notions  of  nil  kinds,  Recipes,  Games, 
Engravings,  Rich  and  Costly  Presents  of  Fashionable  .1  cw- 
elry,  ole.,  etc.,  etc.  Agents  guaranteed  $15  per  day.  A 
splendid  Solid  Gold  or  Silver  Hunting  Case  Levf.h  Watch 
(warranted)  presented  free  to  each  Agent.  Send  for  our 
great  new  circulars  for  1SG4  containing  extra  premium  in- 
ducements, free.  S.  C.  RICKARDS  & CO.,  102  Nassau 
Street,  N.  Y. 


Selpho’s  Patent  Legs 

And  Arms , established  24  years.  These  celebrated 
substitutes  can  be  had  only  of  Wm.  Sclpho  & Son,  510 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  Send  for  Pamphlet.  N.  B.  The  Surg.- 
Gencral  having  ailopted  the  above  limbs  for  the  U.  S.  Ar- 
my and  Navy,  Soldiers  and  Seameu  are  supplied  free  on 
application  as  above. 


IT.  S.  Army  Agency, 


Kendall’s  Amboline 

For  the  Hair. 

Will  snrely  prevent  hair  failing  out. 

The  best  Hair  Dressing  in  the  market. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

Prepared  only  by 

WARING  & CO., 

35  Dcy  Street,  New  York. 


64  Bleecker  St.,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  Pay  Department. 

Heirs  of  Deceased  Soldiers  should  present  their  Claims 
at  this  office  for  settlement.  Information  given  when  re- 
quested by  letter. 

Legal  Heirs  seeking  information  as  to  whereabouts  of 
Soldiers  killed  or  wounded  in  Battle,  should  apply  at  this 
office  by  letter  or  otherwise. 

All  just  claims  against  the  Government  unsettled  should 
be  presented  at  this  office. 

Colored  Soldiers  who  havo  not  received  full  pay  while  in 
service,  can  receive  the  difference.  They  are  entitled  to 
same  pay  and  allowances  as  white  soldiers ; also  Pensions 
and  Bounty. 

$100  Bounty  due  to  soldiers  discharged  for  wounds  re- 
ceived in  Battle.  $100  Bounty  due  to  regulars  enlisting 
July  1, 1861,  discharged  tor  wounds.  All  applications  by 
letter,  postage  stamps  should  be  enclosed. 


collaRJ. 


Campaign  Medals. 

Of  every  description  now  ready  in  Pin  and  Medal.  Trade 
orders  solicited  and  promptly  filled  at,  Factory  prices. 
Wholesale  Depot  Campaign  Medal  Co. ,436  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


A Good  Smoke. 

Army  Pocket  Pipe.  Ju»t  out,  the  most,  economical  and 
best  Bmoking  pipe  in  market.  Every  Soldier  and  Travel- 
ler should  have  one.  Sample  down  sent  free  ou  receipt  of 
$3  00.  No  single  samples  sent.  Liberal  discount  made 
to  the  trade.  Agents  and  Sutlers  by  the  gross.  We  also 
manufacture  the  Magic  Tobacco  Boxes,  Shaving  Boxes, 
Prize  Packages,  &c.,  &c.  Circulars  sent  free.  Address 
RICHARDS  & CO.,  97  William  St.,  Box  3131,  N.  Y. 


The  only  enameled  “Turn-over"  Collar  made  in 
als.  Send  $1  00  for  a “Turn-over,"  or  75  cents 
“Choker,"  to  C.  H.  WELLING,  94  Pine  Street, 
York,  and  receive  it  by  return  mail. 


Davis  Collamore  & Co. 


Gold  Pens.— If  you  want  the  best  Pen  ever  used, 
send  to  Johnson  for  circular  of  engravings,  giving  exact 
iszes  and  prices.  Pens  repointed  at  50c.  each,  by  rnaiL 
E.  S.  JOHNSON,  Manufacturer,  15  Maiden  Lane. 


479  Broadways  below  Broome  St., 

Importers  of  fine  China,  Wedgewood,  Parian,  &a, 
;c.  Engraved  Glasb  to  order  in  great  variety. 
Colored  Stone  China  Dining  Sets. 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watch,  Double 
Case,  Lever,  Cap,  small  size,  white  enameled  dial,  cut 
hands,  “ English  Movements,"  and  correct  time-keeper, 
with  an  accurate  “ Miniature  Calendar,"  indicating  the 
“ Day  of  the  Week,  Month,  Ac." 

A singlo  one  sent  free  by  mail  in  neat  case,  wrrit  a 
beautiful  vest  cuain,  for  only  $10. 

A neat  Silver  Watch,  same  ns  above,  with  “ Miniature 
Calendar,"  &c.,  specially  adapted  to  the  Army.  Sent  free 
by  mail,  for  only  $9. 

BRITISH  ARMY  OFFICERS’  WATCH, 

A Storm,  Heat,  and  Time  Indicator, 

With  Thermometer,  Compass,  and  Calendar  improve- 
ment, indicating  day  of  the  month,  week,  hour,  minuie,  and 
second,  a valuable  guide  to  the  Soldier,  Sailor,  or  T,  or  - 
ler,  in  Hunting  Cases.  Price  single  one  by  mail,  only  $25. 

Address  CHAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  Sole  Importers,  3S 
& 40  Ann  Street,  New  York. 


The  only  collars  shaped  to  fit 

the  neck  with  a perfect  curve, 
free  from  angles  or  breaks.  The 
turn-over  stylo  is  the  only  col- 
lar made  having  the  patented 
space  for  the  cravat,  rendering 
the  surface  next  the  neck  per- 
fectly smooth  and  free  from 
those  puckers  which  in  all  oth- 
er turn  - down  collars  so  chafe 
and  irritate  the  neck.  Evert 
collar  is  stamped  “ Gray’s 
Patent  Molded  Collar."  Sold 
by  all  retail  dealers  in  men’s 
furnishing  goods.  The  trade  supplied  by 
HATCH.  JOHNSON  & CO.,  8 1 Devonshire 
St.  Boston.  * 

J.  S.  Lowrey  & Co.,  37  Warren  St..  New  York;  Van 
Dcusen.  Boehmer  & Co.,  627  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla. ; Hodges 
Bros.,  23  Hanover  St.,  Baltimore;  Wall,  Stephens  & Co., 
322  Pennsylvania  Av.,  Wash’n;  Leavitt  & Bevis,  cor. 
Fifth  and  Vine  Sts.,  Cincinnati;  J.  Von  Borries  & Co., 
434  Main  St., Louisville ; A.Frankentlial  & Bro.,6  No.  Main 
St.,  St.  Louis ; Bradford  Bros.,  Milwaukee;  Weed,  Wit- 
ters & Co.,  7 to  13  Tchoupitoulas  St.,  N.  O.  i-k.W.- 


Prcsidcntial  Campaign  Medals,  either  in 
Yellow  or  White  Metal ; also  Campaign  Badge  Pins,  like- 
nesses correct.  Workmanship  superior  to  anything  yet 
offered  the  public.  Price  from  $40  to  $75  per  1000. 

A complete  set  of  forty  different  samples.  Two  sizes  tX 
Medals  and  four  forms  of  Pins,  of  each  candidate,  in  two 
kinds  of  metal,  and  a first-rate  Medal  of 

LIEUT.-GEN.  GRANT. 

Sent  for  $5  00.  Single  samples  25  cents. 

TRADE  ORDERS  SOLICITED. 

i Address 

JOHN  STANTON, 

139  Fifth  Street,  Cincinnati!,  O. 


Enameled  White,  50  cts. ; Pearl,  75  cts. ; 1 
$1 ; “ Linen  Finished,"  Illusion  Stitched, 
$1  25;  Suitable  Tie,  $1.  Jeaneret,  78  Nas 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE. 

Magnifying  small  objects  500  linns.  M mi.ed  fui 
erywhere  for  50  Cents,  or  ’Hiref.  for  $1  00. 

Address  F.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mr 


Tobacco  Twine, 

Twines  and  Paper.  H.  A.  IIAKVEY.  84  Maiden  Lane.N.Y. 


Manufacturers  of 

IS?  X ! 5 GOLD  MEDAL 

Grand  and  Square  Pianos, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Certificates  of  excellence  from 

Thalberg,  Gottschalk,  StrnkOBch,  C.  Satter, 
and  other  leading  artists. 

Every  Instrument  warranted  for 
| FIVE  YEARS. 


“ One  of  Many.” 

A Soldier’s  letter  to  Professor  Holloway.  The  following 
letter  is  among  the  last  received  from  the  Army  of  Gcn'l 
Grant.  It  is  only  one  of  many  hundreds  of  genuine  Ut- 
ters which  are  kept,  on  file  at  the  United  States  Agency 
for  the  sale  of  Holloway's  Medicines,  80  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn, 

January  31st,  1864. 

Professor  Holloway,  Sir — I have  used  a few  Boxes  of 
your  excellent  Pills,  and  now  1 send  money  for  two  boxes. 
If  the  sum  is  not  the  required  amount,  send  me  one  box, 
and  let  me  know  what  is  the  required  sum.  1 think  if 
some  of  your  circulars,  &c.,  were  here,  there  would  be  a 
great  many  of  the  boys  sending  to  yon  for  Pills.  The 
Amy  doctors  are  not  the  best  in  the  world. 

I am  very  respectfully  yours. 

I,.  T.  MULCREAN, 

2d  Minn,  Vols.,  Head-Quarters  3d  Division  14th 
Amy  Corps,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Cured  by  Bates'  Appliances.  For  descriptive  pamphlet 
address  H.  C.  L.  Mears  & Co.,  277  VV.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement,  list  of  prices 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  nnd  Collars  sent 
free  everywhere. 


IIAllPER  & BROTHERS 

Have  Just  Published  : 

HARPER'S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN  EU- 
ROPE AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide  through 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Germany,  Italy,  Sicily,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece, 
Switzerland,  Tyrol,  Spain,  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Swe- 
den. By  W.  Pf.mbrokf.  Fetridge.  With  a Railroad 
Map,  corrected  up  to  1804,  and  a Map  embracing  Col- 
ored Routes  of  Travel  in  the  above  Countries.  Third 
Year.  Large  12mo,  Leather,  Pocket-Book  Form,  $5  00. 

READE’S  SAVAGE  AFRICA.  Western  Africa:  being 
the  Narrative  of  a Tour  in  Equatorial,  Southwestern, 
and  Northwestern  Africa;  with  Notes  on  the  Habits 
of  the  Gorilla;  on  the  Existence  of  Unicorns  and  Tail- 
ed Men;  on  the  Slave  Trade;  on  the  Origin,  Charac- 
ter, and  Capabilities  of  the  Negro,  nnd  of  the  future 
Civilization  of  Western  Africa.  By  W.  Win  worn 
Reade.  With  Illustrations  and  a Map.  Svo,  Cloth, 
$4  00. 

MAURICE  DURING ; or,  The  Quadrilateral.  A Novel. 
By  the  Author  of  “Guy  Livingstone,"  “Sword  nnd 
Gown,"  &c.  6vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN  in  the 
Family,  the  School,  and  the  Church.  By  Catharine 
E.  Beecher.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

CAPTAIN  BRAND,  OF  THE  “ CENTIPEDE."  A Pi- 
rate of  Eminence  in  the  West  Indies:  his  Loves  and. 
Exploits,  together  with  some  Account  of  the  singular 
Manner  by  which  he  departed  this  Life.  By  Harry 
Gringo  (if.  A.  Wise,  U.  S.  N.).  With  Illustrations. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00;  Paper,  $1  50. 


Vineland  Lands.  To  all  Wanting  Farms. 

Largo  ami  thriving  settlement,  mild  nnd  healthful  cli- 
mate, 30  miles  south  of  Philadelphia  by  railroad.  Rich 
soil,  producing  lnrge  crops,  which  can  now  be  seen  grow- 
ing. Ten,  twenty,  and  fifty  acre  tracts,  at  from  $25  to 
$35  per  acre,  payable  within  four  years.  Good  business 
openings  for  manufactories  and  others.  Churches,  schools, 
and  good  society.  It  is  now  the  moat  improving  place 
East  or  West.  Hundreds  are  settling  and  building.  The 
beauty  with  which  the  place  Is  laid  out  is  unsurpassed. 
Letters  answered.  Papers  giving  full  information  will  he 
sent  free.  Address  CHAS.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland  Post- 
Office,  Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey. 

From  lieport  of  Solon  Robinson , Agricultural  Editor 
of  the  Tribune:  l>It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  fertile 
tracts , in  an  almost  level  position  and  suitable  condition 
for  pleasant  farming  that  tee  know  of  this  side  of  the 
Western  prairies. 


ENAMELED  WHITE, 

Having  the  appearance  and  comfort  of  linen,  have  been 
worn  in  England  for  the  last  two  years  in  preference  to 
any  other  collar,  as  they  are  readily  cleaned  in  one  min- 
ute with  a sponge. 

To  Military  Men  and  Travellers  they  are  invaluable. 

Price  75  cts.  each ; sent  by  post  to  any  part  of  the  Union 
on  the  receipt  of  90  cents. 

WHOLESALE,  AND  RETAIL. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  Union. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVOLVER 


Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  E.  N.  Foote  & Co.,  208 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  Agents  wanted  In  every  town  and  city. 


Cartridge. 

Ts  the  latest  Improvement  In  Fire-Arms,  combining  great  power  nnd  FfW/IM 
effectiveness,  with  compactness,  durability,  and  convenience,  both  for  H 
operating  and  carrying.  Is  the  most  effective  Pocket  Revolver  in  the 
world. 

Is  loaded,  without  removing  the  cylinder,  with  Central  fibk  Water- 
Proof  Copper  Shell  Cartridge.  The  Cartridge  is  sure  fire,  the  shell  easily  ejected 
after  firing.  The  cylinder  never  fouls.  Is  but  7 inches  extreme  length.  82-100th  ball, 
six  shot,  and  weighs  but  14  ounces.  For  sale  by  the  trade, 

GEO.  A.  HICKCOX,  54  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 


DRY  AND  GROUND  IN  OIL 
In  several  drab  shades. 

For  English  and  Gothic  Cottages,  Outbuildings,  &c. 

■ ROBERT  REYNOLDS,  Agent,  No.  T4  Maiden  Lane, 


Any  ef  the  above  Works  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 
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TIIE  LATE  REBEL  GENERAL  JOHN  MORGAN. 


FAIRLY  WON. 

Brave  Sherman!  here,  to  many  a *>oul, 
Those  glorious  words  of  thine, 
“Atlanta’s  ours,  and  fairly  won, " 

Come  like  a draught  of  wine. 

The  doubting  spirit  gains  new  faith, 
And  echoes  back,  “Right  nobly  done, 
Atlanta’s  ours,  and  fairly  won.” 

The  nation’s  heart  beats  quick  to  hear 
The  double  deadly  blow, 

Striking  at  once  the  rebel  armed 
And  the  secret  traitor  foe. 

Bright  shines  again  the  Northern  sun, 

“ Atlanta’s  ours,  and  fairly  won.” 

Let  this  for  ages  be  our  cry, 

In  battle  or  in  civil  strife, 

Whether  With  pen,  or  word,  or  sword, 
We  fight  the  fight  of  life. 

We’ll  hand  it  down  from  sire  to  son, 
“The  victory’s  ours,  and  fairly  won.” 

In  coming  years,  when  smiling  fields 
And  sheaves  of  yellow  grain, 

When  Commerce,  Arts,  and  Industry 
Surround  us  once  again, 

May  we  proclaim  with  head  erect, 
Fearful  of  naught,  denied  by  none, 

That  “ Peace  is  ours,  and  fairly  won.” 


PEACE  THROUGH  VICTORY. 

Upon  pages  616  and  617  we  print  another  picture 
oy  Thomas  Nast,  who  drew  “Compromise with  tho 
South.”  Like  that  it  tells  its  own  story — Peace 
comes  by  victory,  not  by  submission,  nor  by  “an 
immediate  cessation  of  hostilities.”  The  triumph 
of  the  people  over  their  enemies  is  the  dawn  of  uni- 
versal peace ; the  prison  doors  are  opened  and  the 
captives  go  free  ; they  close  only  upon  traitors  who 
have  struck  at  the  national  heart.  The  soldier  and 
sailor  return  to  the  loved  ones  who  welcome  them 
from  a field  of  victory  and  honor,  not  of  “armistice” 
and  armed  truce;  the  slave  raises  his  head  as  a 
man ; and  wide-waving  plenty  and  ripening  sum- 
mer overspreads  the  land,  while  in  his  solemn  joy 
the  patriot  beholds  in  imagination  every  part  of  the 
land  united,  happy,  and  free.  Our  friend  the  artist 
has  already  shown  us  in  all  its  abject  woe  what 
compromise  means.  He  now  reveals  the  radiant 
form  of  Peace  by  the  steady  prosecution  of  the  war, 
by  Victory,  Union,  and  Liberty. 

The  admirable  picture  by  Mr.  Nast  in  the  Week- 
ly of  September  3 is  an  unanswerable  argument. 
There  will  be  no  better  in  the  campaign.  The  fol- 
lowing stirring  letter  from  a soldier  is  one  expression 
of  the  universal  satisfaction  of  loyal  men  with  its 
simple  truthfulness.  The  earnest  protest  of  our 
correspondent  against  the  craven  platform  at  Chi- 
cago is  the  voice  of  the  arm}'.  He  and  all  his  com- 


panions in  arms  need  have  no  fear  that  their  coun- 
try will  desert  them,  or  believe,  while  a single  reb- 
el remains  in  the  field,  that  “the  experiment  of 
war  has  failed 

IlKkD-qUAHTEIlS  CAVALUV,  WKBT  VlHGISIA, 
StjiUmlcr,  1864. 

Editor  Harper's  Weeklift 

God  bless  you  for  the  high  and  noble  patriotism  and 
loyalty  of  your  sheet ! 

I can  not  restrain  the  exclamation  that  comes  up  from 
my  heart  on  looking  at  your  splendidly-designed  engrav- 


ing in  the  number  for  September  3 of  “ Compromise  with 
the  South."  I hope  it  will  stir  the  blood  of  every  North- 
ern heart,  as  it  fires  that  of  every  soldier  who  has  fought 
through  these  terrible  three  years  of  slaughter  begun  by 
the  fratricidal  and  murderous  South.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  depict  more  perfectly  and  feeliugly  what  “ Com- 
promise with  the  South”  means. 

Allow  me  to  Bay  that  no  one  but  a soldier,  who  has  suf- 
fered and  bled  at  the  hands  of  these  vile  traitors,  can  fully 
appreciate  your  noble  picture.  It  deserves  to  be  hung  In 
n frame  of  gold  on  the  walls  of  every  household  in  the 
North.  Oh,  that  those  cowards  at  the  North  who  desire 
“ peace  at  any  price”  could  be  fired  with  one  spark  of  the 


high  and  self-sacrificing  spirit  that  animates  the  army  I 
We  who  risk  most  and  suffer  most  by  the  war  desire  no 
peace  till  every  black  and  crime-stained  traitor  heart  is 
crushed  in  the  dust , and  every  seed  of  future  trtason  and 
rebellion  annihilated. 

Accept  tiie  assurance  that  the  army  appreciates  and  hon- 
ors you  for  the  grand  loyalty  that  your  paper  has  alwayi 
exhibited.  Yours  ever,  in  upholding  the  old  flag, 

A Soldi xr.  or  tub  Republic. 


JOHN  MORGAN. 

T hk  late  rebel  General  Jomi  Morgan,  the  most 
noted  guerrilla  leader  of  this  war,  was  a native  of 
Kentucky.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  was  a 
I planter  with  considerable  means;  but  he  left  his 
| plantation  and  joined  the  Confederate  army,  when 
he  was  attached  to  General  Hardee’s  division. 
After  the  capture  of  Nashville  by  the  Federals,  in 
the  spring  of  1862,  he  was  left  by  .General  Johnston 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Cumberland,  to  watch 
the  movements  of  Buell’s  army.  He  did  not,  how- 
] ever,  confine  himself  to  regular  operations  of  this 
| nature,  but  gathered  about  him  a set  of  adventur- 
ous young  Kentuckians,  whom  he  led  in  a series 
of  predatory  operations  against  railroads,  supply- 
i trains,  and  loyal  citizens. 

j In  the  summer  of  1863  Morgan  made,  a raid  into 
< fiiio,  which  terminated  in  his  capture.  With  28 
1 of  his  command  he  was  placed  in  the  Ohio  Peniten- 
tiary. He  afterw  ard  escaped  by  means  of  a tun- 
i nel,  and  was  promoted  to  a brigadier-generalship. 

! The  following  are  the  incidents  of  his  capture  and 
i death:  Morgan  was  on  a reconnoissance  near 
' Greenville,  in  East  Tennessee,  September  4,  and 
was  lodging  at  an  inviting  house  near  the  village, 
i This  house  happened  to  be  the  residence  of  Mrs. 

| Williams,  whose  husband  is  an  officer  on  General 
Burnside’s  staff.  When  Morgan  was  asleep  Mrs. 
Williams  procured  a horse,  rode  fifteen  miles,  and 
returned  with  a company  of  Union  soldiers.  As 
they  arrived  at  the  house  Morgan  had  just  awoke. 
He  drew  his  revolver  and  undertook  to  escape,  when 
he  was  fired  upon  and  killed. 


THE  REBEL  TORPEDO  BOAT. 

We  give  below*  a sketch  of  the  rebel  torpedo 
lioat  which  was  designed  to  do  so  much  injury  to 
Farragut’s  fleet.  Farragut,  while  outside  of 
the  Bay,  was  in  continual  expectation  of  a visit 
from  this  boat,  of  which  he  had  accurate  informa- 
tion. She  attempted  to  get  out,  but  lost  her  reck- 
oning, and  the  adventurers  on  board  becoming 
frightened,  dropped  their  torpedo,  as  it  impeded 
their  progress,  and  made  their  way  back  into  the 
Bay  again.  After  that,  rough  weather  delayed  the 
proposed  expedition,  and  at  last  it  was  found  that 
the  boiler  was  not  trust-worthy.  She  was  sent  to 
the  city  for  a new  one.  Returning  to  Fort  Mor- 
gan the  new  boiler  exploded,  killing  the  three  men 
who  managed  her  and  sinking  the  vessel.  The 
boat  was  made  of  wood,  covered  with  sheathing  of 
one-fourth  inch  iron.  Her  length  was  38  feet,  and 
her  diameter  7 feet.  The  boat  will  be  repaired  for 
the  use  of  the  Federal  fleet. 


A,  A.  Dead  Light — B.  Torpedo  Projector.-- C.  Crane  in  elevating  or  lowering  the  Torpedo. — D.  D.  Kloets E.  Smoke-stack — F,  F.  Sight  bote*  tm  Riot  or  Helm rm an G.  Covering  of  Steamdrum. 

REBEL  TORPEDO  BOAT.— £Drawx  by  Rv  Was.  Uniied  States  Navy.'] 
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THE  SITUATION. 

Slow  fades  the  summer  in  the  leaf, 

With  steady  pare  the  autumn  comes, 

And  still  our  throbbing  pulses  time 
With  bugle-note  and  roll  of  drums. 

Still  waves  our  starry  flag  on  high 
Its  greeting  to  the  broad  blue  dome, 

And  still  we  gather  ’neatb  its  folds 
In  spite  of  treacherous  foes  at  home. 

We  heed  no  offerings  of  a Peace 
That  clouds  the  honor  of  our  land: 

Our  hands  will  never  yield  the  sword 
Till  firmly  based  the  Bight  shall  stand. 

The  giant  cataract  echoed  loud 
The  calm  reply  our  ruler  gave: 

“ Restore  the  Union  of  the  States 
And  ’oose  the  fetters  of  the  slave!" 

Ah,  not  till  then  may  battle  cease, 

Though  thick  the  rain  of  blood  and  tears; 

This  sacred  baptism  of  fire 

Must  purify  the  stains  of  years. 

It  was  by  blood  the  land  was  bought, 

The  precious  blood  which  patriots  give 

To  wii  the  birth-right  of  mankind; 

It  ir  through  blood  that  we  shall  live. 

As  Al  raham, ‘known  in  days  of  old, 

Offered  up  Isaac  in  God’s  eyes ; 

Our  land,  the  mother  of  us  all. 

Offers  her  jons  a Sacrifice. 

On  Southern  slopes  their  graves  are  green, 

No  war  dreams  stir  their  tranquil  sleep; 

Tilers  is  a rest  forever  sealed, 

Whether  the  Nation  smile  or  weep. 

Oh,  let  it  not  be  all  in  vain 

'That  these  have  died ! The  smoke-stained  sky 

Is  ringing  with  the  cry  of  “ Peace !’’ 

And  men  proclaim  the  end  is  nigh. 

Oh,  God  of  battles,  hear  onr  prayer 
Above  this  wild  and  stormy  din. 

And  grant  that  ere  the  leaves  shall  fall 
Freedom  and  Peace  be  ushered  in! 


TO  . 

Nay,  not  so,  dearest!  Look  into  mt’  eyes, 
Giving  the  search  its  clearest,  amplest  range  ; 
Look  in  my  heart,  and  see  if  there  arise 
In  all  its  palpitations,  new  or  strange. 

One  pulse  of  doubt,  or  smallest  sign  of  change ! 
We  have  come  hence  the  common  road  along, 
And  ours  the  common  lot : for  we  have  seen 
Some  lights  go  out,  and  darkne&s  fill  the  way, 
And  even  then,  our  hearts  so  full  of  song, 

Sang  to  each  other,  as  we  passed  between 
The  storm  and  cloud-drifts  of  the  waiting  day. 
Think  you  such  love  could  its  dear  object  wrong  ? 
I have  thy  answer  as  I give  thee  mine; 

Y et  all  I can  bestow,  how  mean  compared  with  thine ! 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 
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M‘CLELLAN’S  LETTER. 

GENERAL  M'CLELLAN  may  be  a good 
rider,  but  it  requires  an  extraordinary  ex- 
ercise of  the  skill  of  the  most  accomplished  eques- 
trian simultaneously  to  ride  two  horses  going 
different  ways.  The  chance  is  that  lie  will  fall 
between  the  two.  His  letter  of  acceptance  is  a 
worthy  conclusion  to  the  ignominious  perform- 
ance at  Chicago.  It  is  confused  and  verbose : 
wanting  both  the  manly  directness  of  the  soldier 
Rnd  the  earnest  conviction  of  the  patriot. 

He  begins  by  saying  that  the  nomination  was 
“ unsought,”  and  that  the  Convention  knew  it. 
If  it  did,  it  had  a monopoly  of  the  knowledge; 
for  if  there  has  been  one  fact  perfectly  evident 
in  our  late  history,  it  is  that  General  M'Clel- 
t.an,  from  the  time  lie  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  Arhiy  of  the  Potomac,  has,  under  care- 
ful advice  and  management,  been  aiming  at 
this  nomination.  His  remark  is  entirely  su- 
perfluous, and  shakes  at  the  very  beginning  the 
confidence  of  every  reader. 

He  announces  in  almost  every  sentence  his 
devoted  love  of  the  Union ; but  the  platform 
upon  which  he  stands  was  the  work  of  Vallan- 
Pigiiam,  who  proposed  in  Congress  to  divide 
the  Union  into  quarters. 

He  declares  that  the  war  ought  to  have  been 
prosecuted  only  to  maintain  the  Union.  No 
man  knows  better  than  he  that  it  never  has 
been  prosecuted  for  any  other  purpose,  nor  has 
any  authorized  person  ever  announced  any 
other.  When  General  M'Clellan  bagged  the 
entire  Legislature  of  Maryland  it  was  done  to 
maintain  the  Union.  Wh.cn  his  friend  Vai.- 
.Landigham  was  arrested  it  was  for  the  same 
purpose.  When  the  emancipation  proclama- 
tion was  issued  it  was  to  the  same  result. 

He  says  that  if  the  war  had  been  waged  for 
the  Union  onlv-^and  npt,  for  instance,  against 
the  Maryland  Legislature — “ the  work  of  recon- 
ciliation would  bare  been  easy.”  Easy!  After 
Bull  Kuh,  for  instance!  - This  sentence  is  lu- 
dicrous, as  showing  General  M'Clellan’s  pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  causes  and  scope  of  this 
war ; an  ignorance  manifested  in  every  political 
paper  he  has  over  _jsaue4fi  H>chi$ng  his  letter 
favoring  Judge  Hvboiwjftm'it  cleft  ion  in  Penn- 


He  says  that  when  “onr  present  adversaries” 
— meaning  the  rebels — clearly  want  peace  “ upon 
the  basis  of  the  Union,”  they  ought  to  have  it. 
Yes,  and  they  will  have  it.  The  only  basis  of 
the  Union  is  the  Constitution.  When  the  rebels 
submit  to  that,  they  will  have  peace  of  course. 
Nobody  ever  said  otherwise,  except  those  who 
nominated  General  M'Clellan. 

He  says : 

“We  should  exhaust  all  the  resources  of  statesmanship 
practiced  by  civilized  nations,  and  taught  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  American  people,  consistent  with  the  honor 
and  interests  of  the  country  to  secure  such  peace,  re-estab- 
lish the  Union,  and  guarantee  for  the  future  the  Constitu- 
tional rights  of  every  State.  The  Union  is  the  one  condi- 
tion of  peace — we  ask  no  more. 


“ If  a frank,  earnest,  and  persistent  effort  to  obtain  those 
objects  should  fail,  the  responsibility  for  ulterior  conse- 
quences will  fall  upon  those  who  remain  in  arms  against 
the  Union.  But  the  Union  must  be  preserved  at  all  haz- 
ards." 

The  Government  of  the  United  Staten,  with 
the  aid  of  Geperals  Grant  and  Sherman,  and 
Sheridan  and  Canby,  and  Admirals  Farra- 
gut,  Porter,  and  Captain  Winslow,  is  making 
exactly  that  frank,  earnest,  and  persistent  effort 
for  peace.  The  President  is  preserving  the 
Union  at  all  hazards.  Why,  then,  does  Gen- 
eral M'Clellan  oppose  him?  Why  does  he 
nat  assist  those  frank  and  earnest  efforts  ? Or, 
after  all  his  fine  talk,  does  the  Chicago  candi- 
date really  mean  the  kind  of  earnest  efforts  that 
the  Chicago  Convention  meant,  “An  immedi- 
ate cessation  of  hostilities,  or  other  peaceable 
means?” 

It  is  a sorry  plight  for  a man  who  once  held 
the  position  that  M'Clellan  did  in  public  con- 
fidence to  be  nominated  l»y  the  party  of  national 
disgrace,  and  then  exhaust  his  ingenuity  in  try- 
ing to  hedge  so  as  to  seem  not  to  be  exactly  of 
their  opinion.  If  he  is  conscious  that  he  does 
not  represent  their  views,  why  not  say  so  man- 
fully. To  accept  their  nomination  upon  so  plain 
a platform  is  to  declare  himself,  as  he  is,  the 
candidate  of  those  who  made  it,  and  of  the  party 
which  has  no  objection  to  the  Union  provided 
only  that  Southern  slaveholders  control  it,  hnt 
who  think  that  the  only  real  enemies  of  the  I 
Union  are  American  citizens  who  are  unwilling 
to  nllow  the  slaveholders  to  override  the  laws. 

The  General’s  political  strategy  is  no  better 
than  his  military.  As  usual,  he  is  too  late. 
.If  he  had  instantly  kicked  over  the  platform  the 
act  would  have  shown  an  indignant  and  manly 
patriotism  that  would  have  helped  him  in  the 
estimation  of  all  honest  citizens.  But  to  devote 
a week  to  the  vain  effort  of  saying  something 
that  should  please  one  part  of  his  partisans  and 
not  alienate  the  other,  and  while  he  seemed  to 
be  in  favor  of  the  war  yet  to  agree  to  stand  upon 
a platform  which  pronounces  it  a failure,  was 
simply  to  devote  a week  to  his  own  defeat. 

His  letter  is  an  attempt  at  political  juggling 
in  the  midst  of  an  earnest  war.  But.  the  loyal 
people  of  the  United  States,  want  no  leader  who 
gives  an  uncertain  sound.  They  will  weigh  this 
letter  in  the  scale  with  all  the  frank,  manly, 
simple  letters  of  the  President,  which  leave  no 
doubt  of  their  meaning  or  of  their  author’s  posi- 
tion, and  the  juggling  letter  will  lie  found  want- 
ing. They  will  compare  it  with  the  calm  and 
earnest  letters. of  Generals  Grant  and  Sherman 
and  Seymodr  and  Hazen  and  Logan,  and  will 
leave  its  writer  among  those  whom  of  all  Amer- 
ican citizens  he  has  chosen  for  his  friends,  those 
for  whose  success  the  rebel  chieftains  pray. 


THE  STATE  NOMINATIONS. 

Tun  Union  State  nominations  have  been 
made.  Reuben  E.  Fenton  of  Chautauqua  is 
the  candidate  for  Governor,  and  Thomas  G. 
Alvord  of  Onondaga  for  Lieutenant-Governor. 
Both  these  gentlemen  were  formerly  Democrats ; 
and  both  are  unconditional  Union  men.  They 
are  not  in  favor  of  an  armistice  to  ask  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson Davis  upon  what  conditions  lie  will  al- 
low the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue. They  are  not  in  favor  of  sending  word  to 
Sherman  and  Farragut,  to  Canby  and  Sher- 
idan, with  the  brave  boys  around  them,  that  the 
war  is  a failure.  They  are  not  in  favor  of  de- 
claring that  General  Grant  is  whipped  because 
he  holds  the  Weldon  Road.  They  are  not  in 
favor  of  the  assertion  that  the  American  people 
are  lily-livered  cowards,  and  nnablc  to  maintain 
their  own  government.  Every  man  in  the  State 
who  agrees  with  them  will  of  course  work  and 
vote  for  them. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Convention  repeat 
those  at  Baltimore.  This  is  right,  for  the  is- 
sue throughout  the  country  is  substantially  the 
same.  The  Governor  of  New  York  must  be  a 
man  heartily  in  accord  with  the  Administra- 
tion, and  sincerely  believing  in  the  cause  of  the 
country.  The  present  Governor  of  the  State  is 
a magistrate  dear  to  the  rebel  heart.  He  is  a 
magistrate  who  does  not  hesitate  to  charge  the 
responsibility  of  the  rebellion  upon  the  loyal 
States  and  people.  He  is  a magistrate  who  de- 
clared publicly  that  if  the  Union  conld  not  be 
saved  without  emancipation  the  Union  should 
be  dissolved.  Finally,  he  is  the  magistrate  who 
culls  the  worst  criminals  “my  friends,”  and  who 
was  President  of  the  Convention  which  proposes 
to  submit  to  the  rebels.  This  is  n»t  the'  kind 
of  chief  magistrate  that  New  York  requires  at 
this  time.  That  officer  must  believe  in  the 


American  doctrine  of  C(lua*  rights 


and  fair  play  ; in  an  unconditional  Union  : in 
the  submission  of  armed  rebels  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws;  in  the  national  supremacy. 

Mr.  Fenton  and  Mr.  Alvord  are  unswerv- 
ingly true  to  these  cardinal  points;  while  the 
extent  and  duration  of  their  public  services  have 
given  them  each  large  experiendb  and  a wide 
familiarity  with  men  and  affairs. 

Every  national  success  in  the  field  strength- 
ens the  Union  ticket  in  the  State  as  \t  does  in 
the  country.  Is  not  that  argument  enough  for 
every  honest  patriot  ? Principles  need  no  ex- 
planation when  the  trir  ..iph  of  the  national  arms 
confirm  them.  That  fact  alone  shows  those 
principles  to  be  national  and  the  candidates 
who  represent  them  to  be  men  who  agree  with 
Grant  and  Farragut,  with  Sherman  and  Por- 
ter, and  with  the  vast  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 


COPPERHEAD  THREATS. 

True  te  their  belief  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  conquered  by  the  rebels,  and  are  craven 
enough  to  ask  for  terms,  the  Copperhead  orators 
and  papers  hope  to  frighten  those  people  still 
more  by  threatening  them  with  civil  war  at 
home  if  the  Copperhead  candidate  for  Pesident 
is  not  elected. 

This  kind  of  talk  comes  naturally  from  those 
who  wish  to  compromise  with  men  who  began 
civil  war  four  years  ago  because  their  candidate 
was  defeated.  It  comes  naturally  from  those 
who  lielieve  that  the  States  are  sovereign  pow- 
ers, and  that,  therefore,  citizens  of  the  United 
States  can  not  he  forced  to  submit  to  their  Gov- 
ernment. It  comes  naturally  from  those  whose 
reliance  is  not  upon  the  intelligence  but  the  ig- 
norance of  the  people ; from  those  who  do  not 
prevail  by  reasonable  argument,  but  by  appeals 
to  the  basest  passions.  It  comes  naturally  from 
a “Conservatism”  which  burns  orphan  asylums 
and  massacres  men  because  they  are  poor  and 
defenseless. 

But  those  gentry  sadly  deceive  themselves  if 
they  suppose  the  loyal  people  of  this  country  are 
so  deeply  sunken  in  degradation  as  to  surrender 
their  right  of  voting  freely  to  any  threats  of 
this  kind.  It  is  precisely  becanse  the  Copper- 
heads are  capable  of  nsing  such  menaces  in  a 
political  canvass  that  they  will  find  themselves 
excluded  from  power  by  the  people.  For  there 
is  not  a fool  in  the  land  who  does  not  see,  that, 
if  they  threaten  violence  when  they  find  them- 
selves in  the  minority,  there  is  no  enormity  of 
which  they  might  not  be  guilty  if  they  found 
themselves  actually  in  the  majority. 


THE  CHICAGt)  PEACE-KECIPE. 

The  Chicago  Doctors  tell  ns  that,  since  it  is 
proved  we  are  beaten,  we  must  ask  the  victors 
for  an  armistice,  with  a view  to  “an  ultimate 
Convention.”  But  upon  what  terms  are  the 
rebels  likely  to  grant  an  armistice  to  those  who 
confess  that  the  war  is  a failure?  When  one 
adversary  says  to  another, < whom  he  is  throttling 
while  his  knee  is  on  his  breast,  “ There,  I see  I 
can  not  whip  you,  now  let’s  stop  and  talk" — 
what  happens?  The  man  who  is  under  knows 
perfectly  well  that  his  only  chance  is  to  get  his 
feet.  So  he  has  only  to  say,  “Take  your  hand 
out  of  my  throat,  and  your  knee  off  my  breast, 
and  we’ll  see  about  it.” 

That  is  the  first  step.  We  must  recall  our 
armies  aud  navies.  The  enemy  frankly  says 
that  before  we  ask  him.  The  armistice  and 
immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  means  the 
withdrawal  of  our  forces.  Are  we  sunk  to 
that? 

But  if  we  are,  if  we  go  so  far,  what  is  the 
next  step?  “An  ultimate  Convention,”  reply 
the  Chicago  Doctors.  But  a convention  for 
what?  If  it  is, proposed  to  change  the  Consti- 
tution, no  convention  is  lawful  which  is  not 
summoned  by  tiVo-thirds  of  all  the  States,  and 
they  can  not  summon  it  but  by  taking  the  oath 
to  the  Constitution.  There  is  no  need  of  our 
offering  an  “armistice  and  immediate  cessation 
of  hostilities”  to  effect  this  result.  The  mo- 
ment that  the  rebels  lay  down  their  arms  aud 
return  to  their  loyalty,  and  constitutionally  pro- 
pose a convention,  we  know  of  no  party  that 
will  oppose  it.  But  this  “ ultimate  convention” 
is  no  method  of  settling  the  rebellion,  becanse 
the  rebellion  must  be  settled  before  the  Conven- 
tion is  possible. 

Now  the  real  meaning  of  this  talk  about  “ an 
ultimate  convention”  is  apparent  enough  from 
a remark  in  one  of  the  most  violent  M'Clellan 
papers,  that  “ we  could  not  expect  the  South  to 
come  to  ^convention  pledged  in  advance  to  ac- 
cept the  result.”  In  other  words,  “ the  South,” 
or  the  rebels,  having  taken  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  Union  so  as  to  be  able  to  hold  a conven- 
tion at  all,  would  perjure  themselves,  and  plunge 
into  fresh  war  if  they  did  not  like  the  action  of 
the  convention.  And  the  paper  which  makes 
this  extraordinary  statement  also  assumes  that 
both  sides  would  come  into  the  Convention 
armed!  In  other  words,  that  Grant,  Farra- 
gut, and  Sherman  should  remain  just  where 
they  are,  but  should  refrain  from  further  dem- 
onstrations until  the  rebels  had  decided  what 
terms  they  would  offer  us,  and  wc  had  accepted 


wonld,  of  course,  reply,  “ If  you  men  .of  Chicago 
believe  what  you  say,  that  you  can  not  do  what 
you  have  undertaken  to  do,  take  away  your  ar- 
mies. You  concede  that  the  experiment  of  war 
has  failed,  and,  therefore,  whatever  happens,  you 
hare  no  further  need  of  soldiers.”  When  we 
had  done  what  he  commanded  he  would  add : 
“ And  now  you  want  a convention.  What  for? 
To  restore  the  Union  which  I spit  upon,  and 
which  you  confess  you  can’t  maintain  bv  arms? 
Do  you  think  I am  going  to  give  to  blarney 
what  I would  not  give  to  cannon-balls,  and 
yield  to  M'Clellan's  palaver  what  I refused  to 
Farragttt’s  batteries  ? We  rebels  fought  to  dis- 
solve the  Union.  You  fought  tit  retain  it.  You 
confess  yourselves  beaten.  Do  you  suppose  we 
love  the  Union  any  more  dearly  because  you 
have  shed  onr  blood  and  desolated  our  lands? 
Wre  despise  the  lot  of  yon,  a,nd  especially  those 
who  insist  upon  licking  the  boots  that  kick 
them.”  And  so  “not  being  pledged  in  ad- 
vance to  accept  the  result,”  but  being  pledged 
exactly  not  to  accept  it,  Jeff  Davis  and  Com- 
pany would  depart  to  their  own  place. 

This  is  the  peace-recipe  of  the  Chicago  Doc- 
tors. Are  faithful  citizens  of  the  United  States 
ready  for  such  tragical  tomfoolery?  This  is 
what  one  of  his  sycophants  calls  “the  strangely 
mature  statesmanship”  of  General  M'Clellan. 
Wonld  not  statesmanship  a little  less  “ strange” 
serve  our  purpose  at  this  juncture  ? Is  not  the 
practice  of  Doctors  Grant,  Sherman,  Farra- 
gct, Sheridan,  Porter,  and  Canby  somewhat 
more  consistent  with  the  character  and  purposes 
of  the  loyal  American  people  than  this  of  Doc- 
tors M'Clellan  and  Yallandigham,  and  the 
Chicago  school  ? 


or  rejected  them ! . _ n 

To  any  such  ridiculous  MICHIGAN 


“ CONSERVATIVE”  RIBALDRY. 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  really  wondering 
which  is  the  “ Conservative”  party  in  this  elec- 
tion ; which  candidates  a peaceable,  thoughtful, 
self-respecting  citizen  ought  to  vote  for,  let  him 
look  over  the  following  list  of  epithets  applied  to 
the  Constitutional  President  of  the  United  States 
by  the  men  who  obstreperously  vociferate  that 
they  are  “Conservative.”  Is  this  the  spirit  of 
that  wise  Conservatism  which  every  good  citizen 
respects  ? Is  there  any  partisan  ribaldry  so  dis- 
gusting since  the  Avrora  bespattered  General 
Washington  with  invective?  These  are  the 
terms  applied  by  the  friends  of  General  M'Clel- 
lan to  the  President : 


Filthy  Story-Teller, 
Despot, 

Big  Secessionist, 
Liar, 

Thief, 

Braggart, 

Buffoon, 

Usurper, 

Monster, 


Ignoramus  Abe, 

Old  Scoundrel, 

Perjurer, 

Robber, 

Swindler, 

Tyrant, 

Fiend, 

Butcher, 
Land-Pirate, 


A Long,  Lean,  Lank,  Lantern- Jawed, 
High  - Cheeked  - Boned  Spavined 
Rail-Splitting  Stallion. 

Is  the  party  whose  orators  and  papers  inces- 
santly speak  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  such  terms,  a party  to  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  country  should  be  intrusted  ? 


THE  CHICAGO  KEY-NOTE. 

A Dr.  Allen  recently  said  at  a meeting  of 
the  “Democratic”  club  in  Washington  that  we 
must  let  the  rebels  go,  if  we  could  not  agree 
upon  the  terms  of  their  return.  But  Dr.  Allen 
is  probably  a young  man.  Amos  Kendall  is 
not.  Amos  Ken* all  is  old  enough  to  have 
been  Postmaster-General  thirty  years  ago,  and  to 
have  authorized  the  robbing  of  the  mails.  (In- 
structions to  the  Postmaster  at  Charleston  in 
183f>.)  Amos  Kendall  is  old  enough  to  know 
that  all  things  should  not  be  said  at  all  times ; 
and  that  if  you  are  trying  to  drive  pigs  to  Kil- 
larney  yon  must  insist  that  they  arc  going  to 
Cork.  So  Amos  Kendall,  who  presided  at  the 
meeting  which  first  nominated  M'Clellan,  re- 
marked to  the  young  man  substantially : ‘ ‘ Don’t 
say  that.  That  is  what  the  minions  of  the  des- 
pot LiNCOLN*wish  us  to  say,  for  that  is  bald  dis- 
union. Let  vs  first  elect  our  men,  (M'Clellan 
and  Pendleton),  and  then  we  can  do  whatever  is 
practicable .” 

This,  says  one  of  the  most  belligerent  “ peace” 
papers,  “gives  the  true  key-note  to  the  Demo- 
cratic music.”  Of  course  it  does,  for  the  tune 
is  disunion. 


THE  SOLDIERS’  VIEW. 

The  New  York  Secretary  of  State  has  sent 
the  blank  ballots  to  the  army  for  the  New  York 
soldicis.  Those  soldiers  will  not  be  likely  to 
forget  that  the  Union  candidate  for  Governor  of 
the  State,  Reuben  E.  Fent6n,  is  the  nble  and 
efficient  and  devoted  Chairman  of  the  National 
Committee  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers.  He  does  not  believe,  nor  has  be  ever 
believed,  that  the  war  was  a failure,  and  that 
the  imperial  State  ought  -to  ask  pardon  of  reb- 
els; nor  that  the  triumphs  of  Sherman,  and 
akragut,,  agdthe  deadly  grip  of  Grant, 

“■"*  an  immediate  cessation  of 
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“AT  ALL  HAZARDS.” 

General  M‘Clellan,  in  accepting  the  nom- 
ination  of  a Convention  which  says  that  the  war 
has  failed  and  that  there  must  be  an  immediate 
cessation  of  hostilities  to  arrange  a peace,  de- 
clares, with  a fine  flourish,  that  the  Union  must 
be  preserved  at  all  hazards.  His  friend,  Hora- 
tio Seymour,  the  President  of  the  Convention, 
differs  from  him.  Mr.  Seymour  says  that  if 
the  Union  can  be  preserved  only  by  emancipa- 
tion, then  to  save  Slavery  the  Union  mast  go. 

Yet  Mr.  Seymour  will  vote  for  General 
M ‘Cuellar.  Does  not  that  fact  give  us  a 
glimpse  behind  the  scenes  ? 

Mr.  Seymour  further  says  that  the  candidate 
is  the  representative  of  principles.  Of  what 
principles?  Clearly  of  those  who  nominated 
him. 

Will  every  Union  man  weigh  these  things  ? 


A SHOT  FROM  FARRAGUT. 

In  his  dispatch  to  Commodore  Palmer,  at 
New  Orleans,  Admiral  Farragct  says . “ Con- 
gratulate the  General  commanding Nothing 

could  have  been  wore  harmonious  than  our  com- 
bined operations.  We  had  no  ambition  io  excel 
each  other  but  in  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
works." 

Are  not  these  timely  words  for  dissatisfied 
Union  men  to  ponder?  Ought  we  to  have  any 
other  object  than  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
works  at  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  and  the  de- 
feat of  all  their  Generals  commanding? 


THE  PRESIDENT. 

Thk  great  service  that  the  President  has  done 
for  this  country  and  for  civilization  has  been  often 
consideret^in  these  columns.  But  we  commend  to 
the  careful  attention  of  our  readers  the  following 
thuughtiul  little  essay,  which  foretells  what  we  be- 
lieve will  be  the  verdict  of  History  • 

When  a ship,  after  a long  and  tedious  voyage,  is  met 
by  head-winds  and  unfavorable  currents  as  she  slowly  ap- 
proaches her  dostined  haven,  a feeling  of  disappointment 
and  despondency  takes  possession  of  the  passengers  and 
the  crew,  and  each  one  attributes  to  the  officer  of  the  ship 
the  inevitable  and  necessary  delays  and  discouragements 
to  which  they  are  subjected.  Instead  of  looking  forward 
to  the  near  and  certain  land  to  which  they  are  bound  they 
turn  their  eyes  resolutely  backward,  and.  persuade  them- 
selves that  all  the  troubles  in  the  past  are  to  be  gone  over 
anew,  and  that  the  momentary  delay  from  which  they 
arc  suffering  could  have  been  avoided  had  a different 
course  been  pursued, in  some  previous  part  of  the  voyage. 
A few  days,  however,  generally  suffice  to  change  all  this. 
The  long  wished-for  land  is  sighted,  certainty  takes  the 
place  of  disappointed  hopes,  and  they  feel  with  mortifica- 
tion and  regret  how  unjust  they  have  been  to  the  officer 
whose  every  hour  and  thought  has  been  devoted  to  their 
welfare,  and  who  has  at  length  brought  them  with  safety, 
and  with  a prosperous  voyage,  to  the  end  of  their  journey. 
Long  after  every  other  incident  of  the  voyage  hits  faded 
from  their  minds  they  remember  and  long  to  recall  the  un- 
reasonable and  nnjnst  accusations  that  a moment  of  im- 
patience caused  them  to  utter  toward  one  to  whom  their 
safe  return  home  was  iu  so  large  a measure  due. 

In  just  such  a situation  do  we  find  ourselves  at  the  present 
time.  The  voyage  is  nearly  over ; we  can  almost  feel  the 
land-breeze  wafting  over  the  waters,  and  see  the  land  birds 
fluttering  around  us ; our  charts  and  our  observations  all 
give  us  assurance  that  we  are  near  the  end  of  our  journey ; 
but  because  we  can  not  see  the  land  and  put  our  feet  upon 
it,  we  are  disposed  to  be  anxious  and  captious,  and  to  lay 
blame  on  our  faithful  and  vigilant  leader.  Let  us  be  more 
manly  and  more  just. . Let  us  remember  how  upright  and 
courageous  our  President  has  been  in  the  dark  and  anxious 
days  we  have  passed  through.  How  manfully  and  per- 
sistently he  has  met  disaster  and  defeat,  always  hopeful 
and  always  calm  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  dangers  and 
trials. 

It  la  not  of  so  great  importance  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  future 
fame  tat  he  should  or  -hcmld  not  be  elected  President  for 
another  term.  His  great  record  is  written,  and  can  never 
be  effaced.  In  a few  short  months  we  may  be  at  the  end 
of  our  great  troubles,  and,  let  us  hope,  free  forever  from  the 
anxieties  that  now  beset  us.  But  when  that  time  cones, 
when  history  and  tradition  repeat  beside  every  fireside  in 
the  land  the  trials  and  the  dangers  and  the  heroism  of  each 
most  faithful  and  noble  veteran,  then  it  will  be  said : ‘‘And 
he,  too, never  faltered:  he  marched  with  us  side  by  side: 
he  believed  in  us  when  so  many  desponded : he  risked  all  to 
support  and  sustain  and  reiuforce  us.  Wo  and  he  worked 
together  with  one  heart  to  remove  the  dark  stain  of  Slav- 
ery from  our  national  honor ; and  if  we  deserve  any  credit 
for.  what  we  have  done  in  restoring  our  land  to  unity  and 
Peace  and  justice,  he  with  us  shall  ever  receive  a common 
share." 

This  is  a fame  which  no  station  or  absence  of  station 
can  add  to  or  diminish.  His  work,  like  that  of  the  most 
obscure  soldier  whose  body  lies  buried  under  the  sod  of 
Gettysburg  or  Antietam,  has  been  done,  and  faithfully 
done,  and  no  act  of  others  can  destroy  or  weaken  or  in- 
crease its  honor.  Faithftil  and  consecrated  to  the  service 
°f  his  country,  his  memory,  though  it  were  as  nameless 
as  tlmt  of  any  private  in  our  armies  or  any  nurse  in  our 
hospitals,  will,  like  theirs,  be  sweet  In  the  heart,  of  every 
h’ue  American  so  long  as  the  humblest  hamlet  remains  to 
keep  np  the  tradition  of  a good  citizen.  So  manly  and 
modest  a character,  so  faithful  to  every  duty,  so  forgiving 
and  bo  generous,  with  a sagacity  so  eminent,  and  exercised 
Rith  so  much  intelligence  and  such  an  absence  of  guile 
that  his  strongest  enemies  and  those  of  our  country  have 
no  so  ardent  wish  as  to  see  him  replaced  in  the  position 
cf  influence  he  occupies  by  some  other,  any  other,  man. 
The  discontinuance  of  power  does  not  imply  with  him  ces. 
•ation  of  influence.  To  his  successor,  whoever  he  may  be 
or  whenever  lie  mny  come,  we  can  only  say,  “Walk 
nearly  in  his  steps  as  you  can,  and  you  can  not,  and  you 
J the  end,  fall  of  the  support  of  nil  loyal  hearts, 
link  <u  much  of  the  humblest  soldier  as  of  the  most  dis- 
ingnished  general ; be  as  jnst  to  the  interests  of  the  poor- 
er citizen  to  those  of  the  most  importunate  suitor;  be 
sow  to  come  to  a decision,  and  slower  to  change  from  it; 

re  to  be  unprnular  in  the  performance  of  imperative 
tr!*'  Set  *n  * ample  of  calm  confidence  and  religions 
uv  hi”  ***  *lPtir  °f gloom  and  despondency;  jnd  you, 
11  *lRVe  writteu  on  your  tombstone  and  on 
ne  n.  art*  of  yuUr  fellow-countrymen,  ‘ He,  too,  was  wor- 
my  to  be  an  American  citizen.’ " 

«Hlrt  in 

»>“ny  oonatdc rations  or  of  partisan  success.  Our  appeal 


and  to  cherish  the  remembrance  of  his  long  and  faithful 
efforts  at  co-operation  with  all  the  highest  and  best  pur- 
poses which  have  actuated  our  country  in  the  great  and 
earnest  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Let  ns  aim  to 
imitate  his  unfaltering  tenacity  of  purpose  in  the  attain- 
ment for  our  country  of  a permanent  Union  and  liberty, 
rorthy  of  the  traditions  into  which  we  were  born;  then, 
indeed,  the  question  of  who  is  to  be  our  next  President 
will  be  one  which  we  need  not  consider  with  solicitude; 
while  by  such  thoughts  and  such  purposes  we  shall  have 
paid  the  highest  tribute  which  a free  people  are  able  to 
bestow  upon  one  who  has  earned  so  great  a claim  upon 
respect  and  our  gratitude.  G.  C.  W. 


WANTED,  A LITTLE  GOOD 
SENSE. 

Another  friend  writes:  “The  party  that  went 
for  'peace  at  Chicago  has  gone  to  pieces  at  Atlanta. 
But  the  want  of  practical  good  sense  on  the  part  of 
some  of  our  friends  pains  me.  The  real  question 
at  issue  is  so  simple,  and  the  importance  of  solving 
it  correctly  so  immense,  that  I am  surprised  alike 
at  the  confusion  of  mind  and  the  failure  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  stake  among  those  who  are  most 
deeply  interested  in  the  result.  Even  if  Mr.  Lin- 
coln were  not,  as  I believe,  the  best  candidate,  he 
now  the  only  possible  one  for  the  Union  party  • 
and  surely,  such  being  the  case,  personal  prefer- 
ences should  be  sunk  in  consideration  of  the  un- 
speakable evil  to  which  their  indulgence  may  load.” 

A WORD  IN  SEASON. 

General  Dix  has  written  the  following  letter 
to  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  who  had  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  use  the  General’s  name  as  a candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York : 

“HiiMiCAniis  Dkpabtmhnt  or  thk  Bast, 
Nkw  York  City,  Sept.  5, 18M. 

Mv  dear  Sm,— I have  just  received  yours  cf  the  3d 
Instant,  and  thank  you  for  your  kind  suggestion.  I 
could  not,  however,  accept  the  nomination  for  Governor 
it  it  weje  tendered  to  me.  ‘ I am  not,  lor  that  reason,  the 
less  earnest  in  my  desire  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  sustain 
the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  put  down  the  rebellion- 
object  to  be  effected,  in  my  judgment,  by  a steady  and 
unwavering  prosecution  of  the  war. 

“ 1 am,  my  dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

“John  A.  Dix." 

General  Dix  favors  “ a steady  and  unwavering 
prosecution  of  the  war,”  not  “an  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.” 


THE  VOICE  OF  “A  MAN.” 

Hon.  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  for  the  last  four  years 
representative  in  Congress  from  the  Chicago  Dis- 
trict, recently  withdrew  as  a candidate  for  re-elec- 
tion in  consequence  of  a sharp  contest  among  the 
Union  men.  He  writes  a dignified  and  manly  let- 
ter, concluding  as  follows,  in  words  and  in  a spirit 
which  we  commend  to  all  those  in  the  Union  ranks 
who  are  disposed  to  indulge  their  personal  griefs : 

“ In  my  judgment  the  next  ninety  days  will  decide  the 
fate  of  our  country.  Disguised  and  covered  up  as  it  may 
be,  it  will  really  be  a contest  between  war  for  liberty  and 
the  Union  and  a humiliating  peace.  It  will  be  a contest 
between  patriotic  self-sacrifice  and  narrow  selfishness,  as 
well  as  between  heroic  loyalty  and  sympathy  with  traitors. 
I need  scarcely  add  that  my  efforts  for  the  re-election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  will  not  be  lessened,  and  that  I shall  labor, 
as  heretofore,  for  the  utter  destruction  of  Slavery  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Union  on  the  basis  of  liberty  to  alL" 
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DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

THE  MILITARY  SITUATION. 

Tim  armies,  of  the  Union  have  never  at  any  period  of 
the  war  been  so  favorably  situated  as  they  are  to-day. 
With  Hood’s  army  driven  out  of  Atlanta,  and  with  Lee’s 
army  rendered,  by  the  judicious  dispositiou  of  the  Federal 
forces  in  Virginia,  incapable  of  assuming  the  offensive, 
with  reinforcemeuts  poured  every  day  by  thousands  into 
the  Federal  anuies,  while  every  day  witnesses  the  dimin- 
ution of  the  rebel  armies  both  by  desertion  and  the  inev- 
itable attrition  of  war,  the  victory  of  our  national  Govern- 
ment over  this  shameful  rebellion  can  uot  be  far  distant. 
According  to  our  Lieutenant-General's  estimate  the  rebel 
desertions  amount  to  one  regiment  per  day.  Every  rebel 
reverse  like  the  fall  cf  Atlanta  multiplies  in  a continually 
increasing  ratio  the  number  of  these  desertions.  General 
Grant,  in  order  to  encourage  rebels  to  come  into  onr  lines, 
has  issued  a proclamation  assuring  them  that  they  would 
not  be  compelled  to  enter  the  Federal  army,  but  would  re- 
ceive flee  transportation  to  any  point  within  our  lines. 
The  sole  circumstance  affording  courage  to  armed  rebels 
is  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Chicago  Democratic 
party  to  sue  to  the  rebel  authorities  for  peace. 

GRANT  AND  SHERIDAN. 

There  is  no  important  intelligence  from  the  Army  ofjtho 
James.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Lee’s  army 
behind  his  intrenchments  at  Petersburg  was  reduced  to 
the  lowest  possible  limit  in  order  to  render  Early  master 
of  the  situation  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Grant,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  depletion  in  his  immediate  front, 
seized  upon  the  Weldon  Road,  and  has  held  it  with  his 
accustomed  tenacity.  At  the  same  time  the  Federal  army 
iu  the  Valley  was  reorganized  and  reinforced,  and  Early 
was  obliged  to  take  the  defensive.  At  one  time  we  have 
a tumor  that  Lee  is  reinforcing  Early,  and  then  again 
that  Early  is  reinforcing  Lee:  but  in  neither  case  is  there 
any  certainty.  Since  the  engagement  at  Berryville  on 
the  3d  there  has  been  no  action  of  importance  in  the  Val- 
ley. On  the  4th  Mosby  captured  one  of  Sheridan's  am- 
bulance trains  of  30  wagons,  filled  with  wounded. 

SHERMAN. 

The  following  letter  from  General  Sherman  gives  the 
details  cf  the  capture  of  Atlanta: 

“ Atlanta,  Ijfilember  1. 

“On  the  25th  of  August,  pursuant  to  a plan  of  which 
the  War  Department  liad  been,  fully  advised,  I loft  the 
Twentieth  Corps  at  the  Chntlalioociiie  Bridge,  ana  with 
the  balance  of  the  army  I drew  off  from  the  siege,  and 
using  some  considerable  artifice  to  mislead  the  enemy. 

“I  moved  rapidly  south,  reached  the  West  Point  Rail- 
road near  Fairborn  on  the  2Tth,  and  broke  up  twelve 
miles  of  it.  When  moving  east  my  right  approached 
the  Macon  Railroad  near  Jonesborough,  and  my  left  near 
Rough  and  Ready.  The  enemy  attacked  the  right  wing  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  were  completely  beaten. 

“On  the  31st,  and  dnring  the  combat,  I pushed  the  left 
of  the  centre  rapidly  to  the  railroad  above,  between  Rough 
and  Ready  and  Jonesborough. 

“ On  the  1st  of  September  we  broke  up  about  eight  miles 
of  the  Macon  Read,  nnd  turned  on  the  enemy  at  Jones- 
borough,  assaulted  him  and  his  lines,  and  carried  them, 
capturing  Brlgndler-General  Gorman  and  about  2000  pris- 
oners, with  eight  guns  nnd  much  plunder.  Night  alone 
prevented  our  capturing  all  of  Hardee’s  corps,  which  es- 
3 ’ fi  jftf  night 


“ That  same  night,  Hood,  in  Atlanta,  finding  all  hia 
railroads  broken  and  in  our  possession,  blew  nphis  ammu- 
nition, seven  locomotives  and  eighty  cars,  and  evacuated 
Atlanta,  which,  on  the  next  day,  September  2,  was  occu- 
pied by  the  corps  left  for  that  purpose,  Major-General 
Slocum  commanding,  we  following  the  retreating  rebel 
army  to  near  Lovejoy’s  station,  thirty  miles  south  of  At- 
lanta, where,  finding  him  strongly  intrenched,  I concluded 
it  would  not  1 pay’  to  assault,  as  we  already  had  the  great 
object  of  the  campaign,  viz.,  Atlanta.  Accordingly  the 
army  gradually  and  leisurely  returned  to  Atlanta;  and  It 
is  now  encamped  eight  miles  south  of  the  city,  and  to-mor- 
row will  move  to  the  camps  appointed.  1 am  uow  writing 
in  Atlanta,  so  I could  not  be  uneasy  iu  regard  to  our  situn 
tion. 

“We  have  as  the  result  of  this  quick,  and,  as  I think, 
well-executed  movement,  27  guns,  over  3000  prisoners, 
and  have  buried  over  400  rebel  dead,  and  left  as  many 
wounded ; they  could  not  be  removed. 

“Tlie  rebels  have  lost,  besides  the  important  city  of  At- 
lanta and  stores,  at  least  500  dead,  2500  wounded,  and 
8000  prisoners,  whereas  our  aggregate  loss  will  not  foot 
1500. 

“If  that  la  not  success,  I don’t  know  what  is. 

(Signed)  “Sherman,  Major-General.” 

It  was  Hardee's  corps,  together  with  Gemfral  S.  L.  Lee's 
and  Cleburne’a  commauds,  which  fought  the  battle  of 
Jonesborough  on  the  rebel  side.  The  rebel  Generals  An- 
derson, Fatten,  and  Cummings  were  wounded.  The  cap- 
ture oi  Atlanta  renders  useless  any  of  the  rebel  attempts 
on  Sherman's  communications. 

FARRAGUT. 

Dnring  the  siege  of  Mobile,  and  up  to  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Morgan,  August  24,  our  loss  in  all  was  one  ship  sunk 
by  a torpedo,  one  burned  through  infraction  of  orders,  and 
330  men  killed  and  wounded,  half  of  whom  were  killed  by 
drowning  o»  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  took  from  1700  to  1900  prisoners,  captured  the  two  best 
vessels  of  the  enemy,  forced  them  to  burn  the  gun-boat 
dailies,  and  drove  the  rest  of  their  fleet  beyond  the  ob- 
structions. Three  torts,  with  one  hundred  guns  of  heavy 
calibre,  with  all  their  material,  were  unconditionally  sur- 
rendered to  us. 

The  rebel  gun-boat  Morgan  escaped  to  Mobile,  and  the 
gnn-boat'PoweQ  was  blown  up  to  prevent  her  falling  into 
our  hands.  The  United  States  steamer  Oneida  suffered 
more  than  any  other  vessel;  Commander  J.  R.  Mulaney 
lost  his  left  arm.  The  second  day  after  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Morgan  a torpeab  was  accidentally  exploded  in  the 
breach,  killing  five  and  wounding  four  men  of  the  Semi- 
nole, killed  two  of  General  Granger’s  men,  and  took  off 
both  arms  of  one  of  the  Metacomet’s  men. 

The  pilot  of  the  Hartford  was  wounded.  Admiral  Bu- 
chanan was  doing  well  and  would  not  lose  his  leg.  Coin- 
mander  Murpbv  of  the  Selma  was  wounded  and  doing 
well.  Commander  J.  D.  Johnston  of  the  rebel  ram  Ten- 
nessee was  in  the  hospital  at  Pensacola.  The  executive 
officer  of  the  Tennessee,  W.  L.  Bradford,  is  a prisoner  on 
the  United  States  frigate  Potomac. 

THE  STATE  CONVENTION. 

The  Union  State  Convention  met  at  Syracuse  on  the 
7th  of  September.  Hon.  Reuben  E.  Fenton  was  nomin- 
ated as  candidate  for  Governor,  and  Thomas  G.  Alvord 
for  Lieutenant-Governor.  Horace  Greeley  and  Preston 
King  were  appointed  Presidential  Electors  at  large. 

THE  ELECTION  IN  MAINE. 

The  election  in  Maine  September  12  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  Samuel  Cony,  the  Union  candidate,  for  Govern- 
or. The  Union  majority  is  20,000,  a large  gain  upon  that 
of  last  year. 

ITEMS. 

Brigadier-General  J.  E.  Mower  has  been  promoted  to  a 
Major-Generalship. 

The  Government  has  no  apprehensions  of  difficulty  with 
England  on  account  of  the  seizure  of  the  pirate  Georgia, 
notwithstanding  she  had  been  sgjd  to  Portugal.  It  in  a 
well-settled  principle  of  English  maritime  law,  that  bellig- 
erent’s vessels  shall  not  be  transferred  from  neutral  ports 
during  hostilities  between  the  belligerent  parties. 

At  the  municipal  election  in  Baltimore,  September  C, 
the  Union  men  carried  the  city  by  450  majority,  electing 
every  candidate  in  every  Ward. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  Illinois  was  held 
in  Springfield  September  6.  Hon.  James  C.  Robinson  was 
nominated  for  Governor,  and  S.  Corning  Judd  for  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. 

Colonel  Thomas  Egan,  Fourteenth  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  Brigadier-General  lor  bravery  in  the  field,  on 
General  Grant's  recommendation. 


INTERESTING  ITEMS. 

Tmc  Old  Style  and  the  New — The  year  used  to  be  | 
reckoned  to  contain  3G5  days  6 hours ; but,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  year  only  contains  365  days,  48  minutes,  48  sec- 
onds. In  1752  there  were  eleven  days  over,  and  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  the  2d  was  called  the  13th,  and  the  reckon- 
ing and  the  true  motion  made  to  agree.  The  new  style  is 
called  the  Gregorian  style,  because  it  was  introduced  by 
Popo  Gregoiy,  who,  at  Rome,  introduced  it  as  early  as  the 
year  1582,  when  the  vernal  equinox  fell  on  the  11th  in-, 
stead  of  the  21st,  and  ten  days  were  dropped.  The  Ro- 
mans added  the  day  on  leap-year  on  the  Gth  of  the  calends 
of  March,  making  two  sixths,  or  Iris  sextus , and  hence  tho 
expression  Bissextile  year,  or  leap-year.  A leap-year  is 
the  year  that  divides  evenly  by  four,  and,  consequently, 
the  present  year  is  a leap-year,  when  any  ladies  who  feel 
go  disposed  have,  according  to  an  old  saying,  the  right  to 
“pop  the  question.”  In  England,  until  1752,  we  began 
the  year  at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  to  make  dates  agree 
with  these  of  other  nations,  between  January  and  Lady- 
Day,  our  writers  used  to  put  two  dates  thus,  February  -7, 
tbe  bottom  ,late  being  that  from  January  the  1st, 
and  tho  upper  that  from  tho  previous  Lady-Day.  Thif 
Russians  still  adhere  to  the  old  style. 

Jov  1b  of  itself  worth  something,  ifiDnly  that  it  crowds 
out  something  worse  before  one  lays  down  his  heavy  head 
and  sinks  into  nothingness. 

How  much  authors  charge  their  opinions  of  their  own 
works  according  to  their  time  of  life  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  anecdote.  Baron  Haller  was  in  his  youth  de- 
voted to  poetry.  His  house  was  on  fire,  and  to  rescue  his 
poems  he  rushed  through  the  flames ; he  contrived  to 
rescue  his  manuscripts,  but  ten  years  after  he  condemned 
to  the  flames  the  very  poems  which  he  had  risked  his  life 
to  preserve. 

The  following  anecdote  furnishes  a good  suggestion  to 
ministers  and  lecturers  who  are  troubled  with  inattentive 
nudiences:  At  a public  meeting  hold  at  Antwerp  a few 
days  since,  one  of  the  speakers,  M.  Van  Ryswick,  was  re- 
ceived with  such  clamor  by  some  of  the  persons  that  he 
could  not  obtain  a hearing.  He  accordingly  sat  down, 
produced  a pack  of  cards,  and  asked  one  of  his  neighbors 
to  join  him  in  a game  of  piquet  till  the  noise  should  cease. 
This  humorous  expedient  liad  the  effect  of  instantaneously 
silencing  his  opponents. 

The  Montreal  Herald  describes  a horrible  scene  which 
wns  recently  witnessed  in  Canada.  The  court-house  and 
prison  of  St.  Scbolastique  caught  fire,  the  flames  spread- 
ing with  great  rapidity.  The  prison  contained  six  prison- 
ers— three  men  and  three  women.  The  men  were  with 
difficulty  rescued.  The  women  could  uot  be  reached.  One 
of  them  appeared  at  a window  nnd  piteously  implored 
“ Mon  Dieu,  sa-uvez  noils  l sauvez  none  !"  To  relieve  her 
wns  now  beyond  the  power  of  man.  Men,  women,  and 
children  who  were  spectators  of  this  scene  fell  on  their 
knees,  praying  the  Almighty  to  pity  her. 

On  the  topmost  step  of  a fragile  ladder  were  the  feet  of 
the  Rev.  M.  Bamabe,  with  hands  clasping  the  iron  bars, 
imploring  the  poor  creature  to  prepare  to  meet  her  God. 
Here,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  he  gave  the  dying  creature  tho 
last  consolation  of  his  Church.  Ere  it  was  completed  the 
black  smoke  became  red,  and  in  it  the  poor  girl  fell  back 
to  be  neither  heard  nor  seen  ngnin.  Her  mother  and  sis- 
ter were  vietims  with  her,  but  neither  of  them  were  seen 
or  heard  from  the  outside;  suffocation,  no  doubt,  came 
early  over  them.  These  three  women  had  been  confined 
for  destroying  a newly -horn  infant. 


UN 


Tobacco  became  fashionable  through  Sir  Walter  Ral- 
eigh, but  by  the  caution  he  took  in  smoking  it  privately 
it  is  clear  he  did  not  wish  to  have  the  custom  imitated. 
But  sitting  one  day  with  a pipe  in  his  mouth,  he  inad- 
vertently called  for  some  small-beer.  The  fellow  coming 
into  the  room  threw  ail  the  liquor  into  his  master’s  face, 
and  running  down  stairs  called  out,  *•  Help  I help ! Sir 
Walter  has  studied  till  Iris  head  is  on  fire,  aud  the  amoka 
bursts  ont  at  his  mouth  and  nose." 

Absolute,  peremptory  facts  are  bnllies,  and  those  who 
keep  company  with  them  are  apt  to  get  a bullying  habit 
of  mind. 

Youngkb,  In  his  “ River  Angling,”  gives  the  following 
hint  to  persons  who  are  too  tenderly  inclined  to  go  a-flshingi 
“ On  the  falling  in  of  a flood  the  trout  soon  perceives,  and 
sets  out  on  his  foray,  first  on  the  easy  eddies,  and  sucks  in 
the  small  flies  in  thousands,  filling  his  stomach  on  dainties 
to  repletion.  Cnt  np  a trout  of  a ponnd  weight  in  such 
a time,  and  see  in  his  throat  and  stomach  ten  thousand 
blue  midge  flies  going  into  a mash  among  six  weight  pars 
and  minnows,  nnd  find  that  he  has  nlso  been  so  greedy  as 
to  take  your  fly  or  minnow  over  all ; and  then  den’t  be 
sorry  for  having  nabbed  him,  and  saved  a million  more 
of  flies  and  small  fish,  each  life  ns  precious  as  his.  From 
the  stomach  of  a trout  of  about  the  above  weight  I have 
cut  out  six  small  trouts,  pars,  or  smolts,  averaging  five 
inches  long : the  one  first  swallowed  digested  nearly  to  the 
bones,  the  last,  whole  and  entire,  still  stuck  in  the  gullet 
for  lack  of  capacity  in  the  stomach  equal  to  the  veracity 
of  its  nature.  This  trout  took  my  imitation  fly  over  and 
above  this  gorged  bellyful,  by  which  it  was  caught." 

Ho  says  also : “ I have  known  two  fishers,  each  of  whom 
has.  at  periods  more  than  twenty  years  apart,  met  with 
the  self-same  occurrence  in  the  very  same  place.  The 
fish  took  the  bait,  and  was  ran  some  time  from  near  the 
head  to  the  foot  of  the  stream,  when,  bv  epme  accident, 
tho  line  was  broken,  or  cut  on  a rock,  within  a foot  or  two 
of  his  month,  when  the  fisher  poolly  put  on  a new  tackle 
and  bait,  went  up  and  began  again  at  the  end  of  the  caRt, 
aud  exactly  on  the  same  spot,  hoofed  him  again  with  much 
less  ceremony  than  at  the  first,  as  the  fish  seized  it  this 
last  time  with  great  eagerness,  and  was  run  and  landed 
with  the  first  bait — hooks,  gut,  worms,  and  all — hanging 
in  his  throat.” 

The  mnrder  of  Mr.  Briggs  on  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way in  England  appears  to  nave. rendered  the  English 
people  over-nervous.  A few  days  ago  a Duke  was  travel- 
ing by  rail,  and  the  sole  occupant  of  a first-class  carriage, 
when  at  an  Intervening  station  another  passenger  got  in 
in  a hurry.  No  sooner  did  he  perceive  that  there  was  but 
ono  passenger  in  the  carriage  than  he  called  out  pretty 
lustily,  “Guard,  guard,  let  me  outl"  The  train,  how- 
ever, started  immediately,  and  the  stranger  dropped  into 
his  seat,  looking  exceedingly  nervous,  and  ventured  at 
length  to  say,  “ It’s  rather  an  awkward  thing  traveling 
with  only  one  man  nowadays."  The  Dnke,  whose  frank 
and  open  conntenance  might  satisfy  the  most  Biisplcione, 
appreciated  the  joke,  but  did  not  take  the  advantage  of  it 
he  fairly  might,  and  replied,  good-naturedly,  “Well,  if  you 
are  not  afraid  of  me  1 am  not  afraid  of  you." 

Most  lives,  though  their  stream  is  loaded  with  sand  and 
turbid  with  alluvial  waste,  drop  a few  golden  grains  of 
wisdom  as  they  flow  along. 

Tub  latest  discovery  in  portraiture  Is  an  invent  ion  styled 
by  the  patentee  the  “ Casket  or  Crystal  Cube  Miniature,’’ 
by  which  a solid  image  of  your  head  is,  by  some  develop- 
ment of  the  photographic  art,  seen  looking,  with  a strange, 
living  reality,  from  out  of  the  centre  of  a small  cube  of 
crystal,  every  feature  standing  out  in  as  perfect  relief  as 
though  chiseled  by  the  hands  of  fairy  sculptors. 

We  have  frequently  heard  of  the  power  of  the  imagina- 
tion, but  tlie  following  instance,  which  lately  occurred  in 
France,  affords  a novel  Illustration : A respectably-dressed 
man  of  about  fifty  called  on  a man  at  8t.  Etienne,  and  said, 
“I  am  a builder  by  trade,  and  in  making  my  contracts  am 
sometimes  obliged  to  drink  rather  too  freely.  Finding 
myself  lately  indisposed  in  consequence  of  these  excesses 

I was  ndvised  to  apply  to  M.  X , of  Caux,  who  hud,  I 

was  told,  a secret  of  sovereign  efficacy  in  such,  cases.  1 
followed  the  recommendation  and  took  the  remedy,  which 
consisted  of  a white  powder  done  np  in  small  packets ; but 
instead  of  being  cured  I find  I am  poisoned,  and  I have 
been  told  this  morning  that  the  remedy  is  arsenic.  Yes, 
Sir,"  continued  the  speaker,  -with  great  violence,  ‘ I am 
poisoned,  and  already  to-day  I have  had  One  violent  at- 
tack." While  speaking  his  countenance  changed,  his 
breathing  became  heavy,  and  throwing  himself  back  in  a 
chair  ho  exclaimed,  “I  am  going  to  have  another— I am 
dying— help!  helpl"  The  doctor  went  toward  him  and 
found  that  he  was  dead.  A post-mortem  examination 
proved  that  the  man  died  from  paralysis  of  tho  pectoral 
muscles,  brought  on  by  violent  emotion  produced  by  a 
diseased  imagination.  No  trace  of  poison  existed.  The 
white  powder  was  analyzed,  and  turned  out  to  be  not  ar- 
senic, but  simply  sugar  of  milk,  a completely  harmless 
substance. 

■ The  poet  Milton's  house  in  Barbican,  England,  is  to  be 
removed  for  railway  purposes.  Mr.  Dunn,  foreman  of  the 
works,  writes:  “It  maybe  interesting  to  antiquaries  to 
know,  previous  to  tho  demolition  of  Milton's  house  in  Bar-  ' 
blcan,  that  there  are  relics  there  in  course  of  removal  which 
deserve  a better  fate  than  to  be  carried  away  as  rubbish. 
The  old  school-room  and  study  were  almost  entire,  but  is 
now  partly  taken  down.  The  oak  around  these  apartments 
Is  still  on  the  ground.  Only  forty  panes  of  glass  from  tho 
original  windows  are  there.  There  mny  be  more  to  inter- 
est collectors  of  objects  of  this  kind  than  I am  aware  of ; 
but,  previous  to  the  utter  removal  of  every  atom  from  the 
premises,  I shall  be  happy  to  admit  any  party  having  an 
interest. in  the  ‘memoir’  of  Milton.” 

A correspondent  of  the  London  Athenmem,  writing 
from  Naples,  gives  the  following  items  in  regard  to  dis- 
coveries lately  made  in  Pompeii:  “Just  two  years  ago  I 
communicated  to  you  my  good  fortune  in  witnessing,  dur- 
ing a visit  to  Pompeii,  the  disinterment  of  a baker's  oven, 
with  its  full  batch  of  loaves  untouched  since  the  moment, 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  when  they  were  there  de- 
posited by  the  unforeboding  baker,  for  the  sales  on  that 
morrew  which  he  was  fated  never  to  see.  In  my  present 
visit  I find  myself  close  upon  the  track  of  the  discovery, 
hardly  less  curious,  of  another  of  the  elements  of  human 
life— that  of  an  ancient  well,  with  its  waters  still  as  fresh 
and  sparkling  as  when,  on  the  day  of  the  great  catastrophe, 
the  aquarius  of  the  house  to  which  it  belongs  drew  from  it 
the  supply  for  tlie  last  meal  of  the  doomed  family.  The 
well  is  in  the  cellar  of  a house  which  has  been  very  recent- 
ly excavated,  and  In  which  have  been  discovered  many 
objects  of  interest,  especially  a small  but  beautiful  statue, 
of  which  r shall  have  occasion  to  speak  later.  The  well  is 
about,  sixty-five  feet  in  depth,  and  still  retains  about  fifteen 
feet  of  water. 

“Among  the  relicB  of  a bakery  preserved  In  the  local  mu- 
seum is  one  which  throws  a curious  light  on  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  the  Pompeian  baker,  being  no  other  than 
one  of  the  dishes  which  were  actually  in  process  of  prepa- 
ration for  dinner  on  the  very  day  of  the  catastrophe  I 
Upon  tlie  cooking-stove  in  the  kitchen  was  found  a stew, 
pan  half  filled  with  ashes,  and  in  the  bottom  appeared  an 
indurated  mass,  which  Signor  Fiorelli  rightly  conjectured 
to  have  been  produced  by  some  of  the  viands  which  lay 
within  the  pan,  and  which,  although  long  since  decom- 
posed, had  left  their  impress  on  the  now  consolidated  ashes. 
Acting  upon  this  happy  thought,  he  applied  in  this  in- 
stance the  same  ingenious  process  which  was  so  success- 
fully adopted  in  reproducing  that  painfully  life-like  group 
of  human  figures  described  with  such  terrible  fidelity  in 
one  of  your  former  numbers;  and  the  result  lias  fully  jus- 
tified his  anticipations,  being  an  exact  fac-simjle  in  bronze 
of  a yonng  pig,  which  was  being  stewed  for  the  family 
dinner  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  surprised  by 
tlie  stroke  of  doom. 

“In  connection  with  this  curious  relic  I may  mention 
the  discovery  of  the  skeleton  of  a horse,  which,  together 
with  two  other  skeletons  of  horses  found  many  years  ago, 
has,  through  the  anatomical  skin  of  one  of  the  Members 
of  the  Academy,  been  carefully  put  together,  and  placed 
in  one  of  the  rooms.  I . jve  had  the  curiosity  to  examine 
the  ‘ tooth-marks'  of  the  most  recent  of  these  skelci  os, 
and  find  tlfat-tlia  animal  vu just  five  years  old  at  th 
time  of  the  RJ"  these  horsca 
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l’ORT  MORGAN  JUST  AFTER  THE  SURRENDER,  August  23,  1864. — [Sketched  hy  Gkqugk  Slater.] 


FARRAGUT  OFF  MOBILE. 

We  {five  on  this  page  sketches  of  Fort  Morgan, 
the  Light-house  at  Fort  Morgan,  the  United  States 
steamer  Brooklyn,  and  the  plan  of  the  battle  in  Mo- 
bile Bay.  The  latter  is  official,  as  it  is  the  plan 
which  our  artist  drew  for  Admiral  Farragut. 

The  view  of  Fort  Morgan  dates  just  after  its  sur- 
render. The  principal  feature  of  this  sketch,  as  also 
of  those  representing  tho  light-house  and  the  Brook- 
lyn, is  the  illustration  given  of  the  effects  of  the 
battle.  If  our  ordnance  wrought  havoc  in  the  fort 
and  battered  the  sides  of  the  light-housb  in  the 
bombardment  of  August  22,  the  fire  of  Fort  Morgan 


also,  in  the  action  on  August  5,  left  its  mark  upon 
the  vessels  of  our  fleet.  Of  this  the  plan  of  the 
Brooklyn,  given  in  the  accompanying  sketch,  is  a 
good  illustration.  The  Brooklyn  being  the  leading 
ship  in  the  action  of  course  suffered  especially.  She 
was  struck  fifty-nine  times  in  hull,  spars,  and  rig- 
ging. She  was  hulled  thirty-five  times,  and  her 
mainmast  was  shot  through  four  times.  She  was 
also  considerably  cut  up  in  the  port-side.  Sonic 
shot-holes  are  so  situated  as  not  to  be  shown.  Ad- 
miral Farragut,  being  on  board  of  the  Brooklyn  a 
few  days  ago,  remarked  that  he  had  never  seen  a 
ship  so  much  cut  up  liefore.  The  other  vessels  were 
injured  in  proportion  to  their  relative  exposure. 


THE  “BRANDYWINE.” 

We  give  on  page  620  a sketch  by  James  S.  Co- 
xast,  illustrating  the  destruction  of  the  receiving- 
ship  Brandywine  by  tire  at  Norfolk  Sept.  3,  1864. 
At  21-  a.m.  the  alarm  was  given  by  the  guard  to 
the  officer  on  deck.  In  a short  time  the  entire  hold 
was  a mass  of  flames.  The  decks  were  burned 
through  in  several  places  before  the  men  could  be 
got  up  with  their  hammocks.  No  lives  were  lost. 
The  destruction  of  the  ship  was  complete,  and  none 
of  her  stores  were  saved.  The  fire  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  some  cotton  waste  brought  down 
a few  days  previously  by  the  X ewbern.  This  com- 


bustible matter  communicating  with  oil  and  tur- . 
pontine  needed  only  a spark  to  ignite,  and  one 
on  lire  it  was  impossible  to  save  the  vessel.  The 
Brandywine,  was  nn  old  linc-of-buttle  ship.  She 
was  the  vessel  which  carried  Lafayette  back  to 
his  native  country  on  his  second  return.  She  was 
one  of  the  relics  of  olden  tim"e,  now  rapidly  passing 
away  to  give  place  to  the  new  order  of  affairs.  The 
loss  to  the  Government,  with  the  stotes,  amounts 
to  over  a million  of  dollars.  There  are  rumors  that 
the  ship  was  set  on  fire  by  the  crew,  but  these  are 
without  foundation.  The  fire  broke  out  in  the  fore- 
hold, and  as  there  was  a vigilant  guard  it  was  no 
doubt  an  accident. 
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L.  Morgan  and  Gaines's  course  toward  Fort  Morgan. 

M.  Hartford  turning  out  for  Brooklyn  to  bark.. 

N.  Course  taken  by  Ram  during  secoud  attack. 

O.  Ram  surrendered. 

P.  Selma  surrendered  to  Metacomet. 

Q.  Formed  lino  ; rend  prayers. 

R.  Union  Fleet  anchored. 
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, PEACE. 

[SUGKi BSTED  BY  MR.  N AST'S  PICTURE,  “COM- 
PROMISE  WITH  THE  SOUTH”] 

Is  this  your  Peace  ? Lo  1 the  traitor’s  tread 
Is  over*  the  grave  of  our  hallowed  dead. 

The  patriot  shrinks  with  a burning  cheek 
From  liis  loathsome  clasp,  but  dares  not  speak. 
Our  flag  is  dishonored,  and  rent,  and  torn; 

Is  made  a by-word,  a scoff,  and  a scorn. 

The  sword  is  broken,  and  Liberty  weeps'  t 
O'er  the  blood-stained  sod  where  her  last  hope  sleeps. 

The  slava  bends  low  again  to  his  chain. 

And  looks  to  the  North  for  help  in  vain; 

While  the  air  glows  red  with  the  lurid  fire 
That  flames  on  the  Nation’s  funeral  pyre. 

Well  may  ye  gaze,  with  a crimson  brow— 

Is  this  such  a blessing,  think  ye  now  ? 

Is  Peace,  when  it  comes  in  such  a guise, 

So  fair  that  it  dazzles  your  eager  eyes  ? 

Is  it  'for  this,  with  the  rabble  rout, 

Ye  strain  your  throats  to  raise  the  sho  ? 

If  so,  pass  on ; ye  were  born  for  slaves , 

Born  but  to  fill  dishonored  graves. 

If  so,  pass  on;  ye  can  have  no  part 
In  the  great  Nation’s  steadfast  heart; 

Pass  on  your  way,  it  is  not  for  you 
To  dwell  ’mid  the  free-born  and  the  true — 

It  is  not  for  you  to  claifli  a share 
When  our  shout  of  victory  rends  the  air. 

Pass  on;  it  is  meet  that  you  should  stand 
With  suppliant  look  and  “cap  in  hand;” 

Or,  stooping,  lay  in  the  dust  your  mouth 
At  the  feet  of  the  despots  of  the  South. 

We,  too,  would  have  Peace ; but  it  must  be 
When  our  flag  shall  float  from  sea  to  sea; 

When  its  folds  shall  kiss  the  morning  skies 
Wherever  our  mountain  peaks  arise; 

When  there  is  no  rood  of  our  native  sod 
That  can  by  a traitor's  foot  be  trod ; 

W'hen  the  winds  that  sweep  from  the  Southern  main 
Shalt  bring  to  our  ears  no  clank  of  chain; 

But  rivers  and  forests  shall  sing  to  the  sea 
The  chiming  anthems  of  the  free. 


WINA. 

A.  MOTHER’S  STORY. 

That's  her  grave  yoDder,  Miss.  The  clover  is 
so  strong  and  high  about  it  that  you  can’t  see  the 
name,  and  perhaps — Ah,  well ! She  was  my  only 
daughter,  Miss,  and  such  a pretty  creature ! Where 
Bho  got  her  beauty  I could  not  tell ; for  I’d  been  a 
plain  woman  all  my  life,  and  her  father,  God  bless 
him  ! was  but  a hard-workifig,  poor  mechanic  when 
we  married,  after  waiting  years  and  years  in  vain 
hopes  of  better  times. 

But  our  girl  was  a beauty,  and  might  have  been 
the  richest  lady  in  the  land  for  all  you  could  tell 
looking  at  her.  She  had  such  wee  white  hands 
and  tiny  feet,  and  a waist  you  could  span  with  your 
two  hands,  and  pretty  golden  hair  that  shone  so  in 
the  sun,  and  soft  black  eyes,  and  the  color  in  her 
cheeks  came  and  went  as  the  dimples  did.  Twasn’t 
only  mother’s  eyes  that  saw  her  beauty.  I've  seen 
folks  turn  to  look  after  her  in  the  street  many  a 
time,  Miss.  We  never  had  another  child  to  live  ; 
and.  perhaps,  we  loved  her  better  for  that.  Our 
minister  says  I lost  her  because  she  was  my  idol ; 
but  to  a poor  old  body  like  me  it  seems  hard  to 
think  the  love  God  puts  into  our  hearts  can  be  any 
vf&y  wrong.  Most  people,  to  my  thinking,  love 
too  little  instead  of  too  much  ; but  oh ! how  I did 
love  my  Wina!  Edwina  was  her  real  name. 
When  she  was  born  a pretty  young  lady  that  I did 
fine  work  for  came  over  to  see  her.  Sho  took  a no- 
tion to  my  girl,  and  said  she  was  like  herself.  “And 
handsome  too  for  all  that,”  she  said,  with  a laugh. 
“ Name  her  after  me,  and  she  shall  have  a present.” 
I thought  it  a fine  name,  though  a long  one.  When 
Tom  made  that  objection,  I said  we’ll  call  her  Wina. 
So  she  was  christened  Sunday  a fortnight,  in  the 
church,  Edwina ; and  Miss  Edwina  Mallow  sent  her 
over  a handsome  robe,  and  a piece  of  flannel,  and 
coral  loops  fo-  her  sleeves,  that  very  week.  Wasn’t 
I protld  of  my  ou  ' It  makes  me  young  again  to 
think  of  it. 

I said  to  my  Tom:  “Tom,”  said  I,  “the  girl 
must  have  some  education : and  I’d  like  to  think 
she  was  behind  nobody  in  theTand ; for  this  is  a free 
country,  and  my  girl  may  marry  any  one.  ” “I  hope 
she’ll  not  mam1  so  as  to  look  down  on  ns,”  said 
Tom.  “ Keep  your  place,  say  I,  and  be  thankful 
for  it.” 

You  see  Tom  was  English-born,  and  had  English 
ideas ; but  I being  brought  up  here  couldn't  under- 
stand his  notions  of  keeping  your  place,  nor  see 
win-  one  wasn’t  as  good  as  t’other,  if  he  had  but  the 
money. 

Money  we  hadn’t  to  lay  by ; bnt  we  made  both 
ends  meet,  and  as  Wina  grew  we  sent  her  to  school, 
and  she  learned  well,  and  was  a credit  to  ns. 

I wanted  her  to  study  the  piano ; but  Tom  said — 
and  ho  wa«  right — that  we  couldn’t  have  one,  and  so 
wh'jiv  was  the  guc  T.at  night — it  was  Wina’s  fif- 
teenth birtli-dny  I remember — Miss  Edwina  Mallow 
came  over.  She  brought  a ribbon  for  Wina  and  some 
work  for  me.  She  was  going  to  bo  married,  and  to 
go  away  somewhere  across  the  ocean  with  her  hus- 
band, who  was  a foreigner,  and  scarcely  spoke  En- 
glish 1 > be  understood.  Though  she  knew  his  lan- 
gu  : •,  I believe;  and  I had  made  most  of  her  wed- 
d things  except  her  dress.  She  wasn’t  young 
by  that  time — quite  thirty,  I .should  say ; but  she 
was  a handsome  lady,  and  they  all  said  Wina  looked 
like  her.  She  kissed  my  girl,  and  joked  with  her 
about  being  mppMjlflwqlf-sntev;,  and  I told  her 
how  sorry  I wife  twit!  HVimt  rniMfi't  learn  to  play. 


“ Her  father  would  have  her  taught,”  I said ; “ but 
she  couldn’t  practice — we’ll  never  have  a piano.” 
Miss  Mallow  gave  a little  sigh.  “No  one  will 
touch  mine  when  I’m  gone,”  she  said.  “Mother 
will  miss  it.  I tell  you  what,  Mrs.  Brent,  Wida 
may  go  there  and  practice.  Mother  will  let  her  do 
it  for  my  sake;  and  she  likes  Wina  veiy  much 
also,  and  would  be  glad  to  oblige  her.”  That  put 
an  end  to  all  difficulties,  and  my  Tom  let  Wina 
take  lessons ; and  when  she  was  sixteen  our  girl 
was  something  to  be  proud  of.  She  could  sing  and 
play  and  dance,  and  dressed  so  beautifully,  cutting 
all  her  things  herself ; and  such  a waist  as  she  had  1 
I'd  laced  her  nicely  all  her  life,  for  I wanted  her  to 
be  genteel  in  all  matters.  Poor  Tom  used  to  scold 
— men  will  be  queer  about  those  things,  you  know. 
Ah  dear ! he  died  that  year  at  Christmas  time ; and 
it  almost  broke  my  heart,  for  he’d  been  good  to  me, 
and  I had  never  said  an  angry  "word  to  him.  The 
first  thing  I took  any  comfort  in  was  seeing  how 
well  Wina  looked  in  black. 

By  that  time  Tom  had  bought  our  little  house, 
paying  for  it  bit  by  bit,  you  know ; and  I could  work 
and  so  could  Wina.  She  made  dresses  and  bonnets, 
and  the  two  empty  rooms  on  the  second  floor  I fur- 
nished as  well  as  I could,  and  put  out  a bill  that 
they  were  to  let  to  single  gentlemen. 

I thought.  Lord  help  me!  that  my  Wina  might 
make  a match  that  way  as  Burridge’s  daughter  did ; 
but  I said  nothing  to  her.  The  bill  had  been  up 
three  days  when,  after  tea,  there  came  a rap  at  the 
door;  and  when  I opened  it  there  stood  a handsome 
soldierly  gentleman,  who  asked  about  the  rooms 
and  went  up  to  see  them. 

He  liked  them  very  well,  or  said  he  did,  and 
made  no  difficulty  about  the  terms.  But  wanted  ( 
breakfast.  He  paid  well,  so  I agreed,  and  could 
hardly  wait  until  he  w as  gone  to  tell  Wina.  She, 
poor  thing ! was  pleased  and  half  frightened ; and  we 
sat  up  all  night  finishing  a blue  dress  for  Wina  to 
wear  next  day,  she  looked  so  well  in  blue. 

Captain  Walters — that  was  his  name,  and  he  was 
dark,  and  had  such  lovely  whiskers.  I never  saw 
any  one  so  handsome  or  so  stylish  out  of  a fashion- 
plate,  and  that’s  the  truth.  He  admired  Wina,  as  I 
knew  he  would,  and  I watched  and  waited.  I was 
so  proud  and  pleased  with  what  I thought  I saw. 

Now  and  then  I wondered  how  he  came  to  fancy 
such  a plain  place  as  ours ; for  he  had  a great  deal 
of  money,  gold  by  the  handful  and  rolls  of  bank- 
notes, and  he  gave  Wina  so  many  presents — jewel- 
ry, and  books,  and  flowers,  and  his  own  miniature. 

It  was  a regular  courtship  before  he  had  been  there 
six  months.  Respectful  to  me  he  was  too,  plain, 
uneducated  body  though  I knew  myself  to  be,  and 
if  they  were  a little  sly  or  so,  and  now  and  then  I 
caught  him  kissing  her,  or  his  arm  about  her  waist, 
why,  poor  young  thing!  how  could  I scold  her? 
Lovers  always  do  so.  I think  I never  saw  any  one 
so  pretty  as  she  was  then ; tall  and  fair,  and  her 
waist  bnt  half  a yard  if  yOL  measured  it,  and  such 
bright  checks ! Her  breath  was  very  short,  and  sho 
had  a pain  in  her  side  sometimes ; but  I was  never 
frightened  with  such  a color,  I knew  she  must  be 
well. 

One  day  she  came  to  me  blushing  and  beautiful, 
and  she  said,  “ Ma,”  said  she,  “ I’ll  tell  you  a secret, 
only  don’t  scold.”  “I’ll  not,  pet,”  said  I.  Says 
she,  “ Ma,  I never  told  you  I knew  Captain  Walters 
before.”  “J?o,”  said  I,  “you  didn't."  “But  I 
did,”  says  she.  “And,  ma,  he  only  came  here  to 
lodge  because  he  knew  T lived  here.  He  told  me 
so.”  “ But  how  did  you  know  him  ?”  says  I.  “ Oh," 
says  she,  with  her  bright  head  down  on  my  knee, 
so  that  I couldn’t  see  her  face,  “when  I went  to 
practice  on  Miss  Edwina’s  piano.  He  was  there 
sometimes  visiting  old  Mrs.  Mallow.  She  called 
him  Harry — and — and — he  walked  home  with  me 
twice  when  it  was  dark.  Are  you  angry,  ma?” 

I wasn’t,  and  I said  so;  and  she  went  away  to 
brush  her  curls,  for  he  was  going  to  take  her  to  the 
Opera  that  night — the  Captain  1 mean — I know  the 
richest  lady  there  looked  no  better.  I could  see  he 
loved  my  darling  dearly.  I was  so  sure  of  that,  I 
believe  it  still.  You  may  talk  and  deceive,  but  your 
eyes  can’t  lie.  And  if  he  didn’t  speak  as  soon  as  I 
thought  he  would,  why  what  did  I know  ? Fine  peo- 
ple have  fine  ways,  and  I was  but  a poor  mechanic’s 
wife  and  didn’t  understand  them. 

At  last  she  came  to  me  one  night  all  blushes,  and 
knelt  down  at  my  feet,  and  cried  and  trembled. 
And  when  I begged  and  prayed  of  her  to  say  what 
ailed  her,  she  put  out  her  pretty  hand  and  on  the 
wedding  finger  was  a ring. ' They’d  been  out  so 
quietly  I never  suspected  any  thing,  and  were  mar- 
ried, and  my  girl  had  been  Captain  Walters’s  wife 
three  days.  I felt  a little  hurt,  for  they  might  have 
told  me ; but  after  a while  the  Captain  came  and  sat 
between  us  and  talked  me  into  a good  humor. 

“Now  Wina’s  mother, ”he  said,  “ don’t  be  angry. 

I should  have  told  yon,  but  I couldn't  have  a wed- 
ding and  all  that  sort  of  thing ; for — for — ” Then  he 
coughed,  and  wiped  his  lips  with  his  handkerchief, 
and  looked  troubled,  as  though  he  couldn’t  think  oi. 
words. 

“ You  see,”  said  he,  after  full  ten  minutes  by  the  ’ 
clock,  “ our  marriage  ihust  be  kept  quiet  just  now." 

* It  must ?”  says  I.  “ Pray  why?” 

“ Oh,”  says  he,  “for  both  our  sakes.  You  see  I 
have  a rich  relation  who  objects  to  this,  and  in  case 
of  bis  discovering  it  he'd  leave  me  out  of  his  will, 
which  would  be  a pity.” 

“ It  would,”  says  I.  “But  they'll  find  out  that 
Wina  is  married.  I can't  hide  that;  such  a secret 
is  hard  to  keep." 

“It  Is,”  said  he,  “and  you  couldn’t  keep  it  here. 
You  and  Wina  must  go  to  a little  house  I have  across 
the  river  and  quite  out  of  the  way,  and  I will  join 
you  there.  You  can  make  some  excuse  for  going, 
don’t  say  where,  and  fbr  a month  or  two  we’ll  live 
quietly.  No  one  will  know  who  we  are  up  there.” 

Wina  seemed  contented,  and  I had  no  right  to  in- 
terfere. I thought,  poor  silly  creature  that  I was, 

I had  the  certificate  in  my  pocket,  and  she  wore  her 
wedding-ring.  I told  many  a fib  about  our  reasons 
for  going,  and  sold  the  furniture,  and  let  the  house. 
And  wc  went.  Such  a darling  little  cottage,  with 
furniture  I never  saw  out  of  a shop  before!  and 
buds,  and  flowers,  and  two  black  servants  that  spoke 
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a foreign  tongue,  and  a French  maid!  Think  of 
my  Wina  having  a maid  to  dress  her  hair  and  lace 
her ! I forgot  all  about  the  secret  before  long ; for 
I did  not  see  any  of  the*oId  neighbors,  and  the  few 
we  met  called  Wina  Mrs.  Walters,  as  she  should  be 
called.  They  were  only  folks  we  dealt  with.  The 
Captain  said  we  would  keep  no  company  until  that 
relative— the  queer  old  Californian,  who  objected  to 
Wina  because  she  wasn’t  rich — should  be  out  of  the 
way.  He  was  very  ill ; and  that,  the  Captain  said, 
was  partly  the  reason  he  didn’t  like  to  vex  him — 
besides  the  will. 

I wanted  it  to  be  all  over — and  yet  it  seemed  so 
wicked,  though  I didn’t  know  him,  to  hope  the  poor 
old  gentleman  might  die.  Wina  was  very  happy, 
though  now  and  then  the  Captain  was  obliged  to 
be  away  whole  weeks  together — watching  with  his 
sick  relation,  he  said.  He  lingered  a great  while 
for  any  one  as  bad  as  he  was ; and  at  last  the  Cap- 
tain said  he  seemed  to  be  getting  better.  I did  so 
long  for  the  time  to  come  when  I might  go  back 
and  visit  all  the  old  people  I knew,  and  tell  them 
what  a match  Wina  had  made!  He  never  would 
Jet  either  of  us  go  to  New  York — or,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  much  beyond  the  garden  gates  if  he  knew 
it.  And  so  six  months  passed,  and  the  time  came 
when  we  began  to  stitch  at  fine  work  again,  as 
though  for  our  living.  Such  little  things,  my  dear, 
and  we  covered  them  with  embroidery.  The  Cap- 
tain sent  pieces  of  the  finest  cambric  down. 

About  that  time  the  French  maid  left  us.  She 
was  going  to  be  married.  Her  sweet-heart  had 
come  over  from  France  to  find  her ; and  as  she  took 
her  leave  she  said  she  knew  a young  woman,  a 
friend  of  hers  from  her  own  country,  who  wanted  a 
place  like  that.  She  could  dress  hair,  and  do  all 
she  did,  she  told  ns  in  her  broken  English,  and  had 
been  dismissed  only  because  the  lady  was  going  to 
Europe,  and  she  did  not  want  to  travel. 

Wina  asked  the  Captain,  as  she  always  did,  and 
he  said,  “Suit  yourself,  my  dear;”  and  the  maid 
came  down  next  day.  She  was  a tall  young  wo- 
man, with  a determined  face  and  sharp  blade  eyes. 

I never  liked  her,  I hardly  knew  why.  She  took 
airs  over  me,  as  though  she  knew  I had  not  lived  in 
style,  though  she  was  respectful  enough  to  Wina. 
The  Captain  was  away  when  she  came,  and  he  had 
written  to  us  that  his  uncle  was  very  ill  indeed,  and 
that  he  must  stay  until  all  was  over;  so  she  did  not 
see  him  for  more  than  a fortnight.  He  returned  in 
the  night  unexpectedly,  and  the  first  words  he  said 
were,  “Our  troubles  are  almost  over,  little  dear !" 
and  then  he  kissed  her. 

I heard  them  talking  softly  for  hours;  while  1 
sat  in  my  own  room  too  full  of  the  pride  I’d  take  in 
telling  my  story  to  Mrs.  Mallow  and  the  Burridges 
at  our  place  to  go  to  bed;  and  now  and  then  Wina 
would  laugh — so  merrily ! It  did  my  old  heart  good 
to  hear  her. 

For  though  I felt  quite  sure  the  old  gentleman 
must  be  dead,  I couldn't  grieve  much  for  one  I’d 
never  seen,  and  who  was  so  set  against  my  pretty 
Edwina. 

The  next  morning  the  Captain  was  walking  up 
and  down  the  garden  hours  before  the  papers  came. 
He  seemed  eager  for  news,  and  quite  snatched  the 
Herald  from  the  carrier's  hands.  Ho  read  only 
one  line,  and  threw  it  down  in  the  grass,  and  look- 
ed happier  than  I had  seen  him  look  for  months. 
Something  pleased  him;  but  though  I went  and 
looked  over  the  paper  afterward  I could  see  nothing 
except  that  the  sheet  was  doubled  down  at  a place 
where  there  was  an  account  of  the  sailing  of  a ves- 
sel—the  Mariposa , it  was  called.  I noticed  it  by 
the  queer  name.  As  for  the  deaths  and  obituary 
notices,  they  were  still  folded  up ; he  hadn't  looked 
at  th&n. 

At  breakfast-timo  he  said  to  Wina : 

“ Darling,  I want  yon  to  take  a drive  with  me 

to-day.  We’ll  go  .to  S , and  stop  there  to  lunch. 

You  have  not  seen  much  of  the  scenery  yet.” 

Wina  looked  pleased.  Tnev  had  not  been  out 
much  together,  and  she  went  into  her  room  to 
dress.  Rosalie — that  was  the  maid’s  name — came 
to  dress  her  hair;  and  I sat  by  the  window  knit- 
ting. In  a moment  or  so  the  Captain  tapped  at 
the  door. 

“ May  I come  in  ?”  he  said. 

And  Wina  answered  “Yes.”  # 

So  he  sauntered  in — he  had  a careless,  lounging 
way  of  walking  that  was  very  stylish,  I used  to 
think,  and  tlirew  himself  on  a lounge  behind  them 
— Wina  and  her  maid,  I mean.  The  girl  went  on 
brushing  until  sho  needed  a comb  which  lay  upon 
the  toilet ; then  she  turned  to  get  it.  She  had  it 
in  her  hand  when  I saw  her  glance  at  the  Captain ; 
and  then  such  a start ! and  down  came  the  comb — 
gold  and  ivory  it  was — upon  the  floor,  and  shivered 
to  pieces  there.  And  then,  frightened,  I supp'osed, 
by  what  she’d  done,  the  girl  stood  with  her  hand 
over  her  eyes,  trembling  as  though  shd  had  the  ague. 

The  Captain  was  upon  his  knees  in  a moment, 
picking  up  the  bright  pieces. 

‘ Your  new  maid  is  nervous,  I’m  afraid,”  he  said 
to  Wina:  and  my  darling  said,  kindly,  “You 
couldn't  help  it,  Rosalie,  I know."  But  the  Cap- 
tain’s face  was  scarlet,  as  though  ho  were  very  an- 
gry at  the  accident,  before  he  left  the  room. 

Rosalie  did  not  seem  to  get  over  her  fright  easily.. 
She  dressed  Wina  so  awkwardly  that  she  sent  her 
away,  and  finished  fixing  herself.  But  when  she 
came  to  put  on  her  bonnet  she  wanted  something 
altered,  and  rang  for  Rosalie.  The  girl  didn’t  an- 
swer. and  I went  out  to  call  her;  but  I could  not 
find  her.  She  wasn’t  in  the  house ; but  as  I passed 
a window  which  looked  out  into  tho  garden  I heal'd 
voices,  and  there  on  the  path  below  stood  Captain 
Walters  and  the  maid. 

They  were  both  excited ; bnt  he  seemed  to*  he 
keeping  down  his  fright  or  anger,  or  both,  while 
she  gave  way  to  hers. 

The  first  words  I heard  wero  these,  and  he  said 
them: 

“Rosalie,  be  sensible.  Ill  doublo  your  wages.  _ 
You’ll  find  it  to  yonr  interest,  indeed  you  will ; only 
hold  yonr  tongue,  and  stay.” 

The  French  girl  stamped  her  foot. 

“ Stay!  I am  not  so  bad  as  you  I”  she  cried.  “ Ij“ 
shall  go,  Monsieur,  and  gardc-voua.” 


“ I’m  not  afraid,"  he  said.  “The  Mariposa  sailed 
yesterday.  Come,  you'll  lose  a good  place,  and  it’s 
too  late.  Am  1 -he  first  young  fellow  who — who 
wanted  to  shake  off  the  leading-strings?" 

“A  good  place!”  the  girl  hissed  between  her 
teeth.  “ I have  regard  for  my  diameter,  and  I 
love  my  mistress.  Hear  you  that  ?v.I  love  my  mis- 
tress!” tl 

“Come,” he  said,  “no  heroics.  He.e’s  a salve 
for  a tenderer  conscience  than  yours  ever  s as,  Ros- 
alie.” And  I saw  hup  put  a dozen  gold  r ces  into 
her  hand.  She  flung  them  back  a.s  jgh  they 
had  stung  her,  and  they  hit  him  on  his  ureast,  and 
went  jingling  down  upon  the  path  and  into  the 
flower-beds  among  the  roses. 

And  I fell  a trembling,  and  sat  down  in  a chair 
by  the  window  quite  faint.  The  Captain  came  in 
in  a minute.  He  saw  I had  heard  something,  and 
he  said : 

“ Provoking!  That  girl  has  lived  with  my  un- 
cle’s wife.  She’ll  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  An 
obstinate  creature,  beyond  even  a bribe.” 

“ I thought  your  uncle  was  dead,  ” said  I. 

“He  may  be  by  this  time,”  said  the  Captain. 
“If  not,  he’ll  alter  his  will.  Don’t  tell  Wina: 
there’s  a good  soul.” 

He  looked  as  though  he  were  telling  lies.  But  it 
seemed  likely  enough,  and  he  hurried  Wina  off  to 
drive,  and  they  were  gone  all  day;  and  meanwhile 
the  French  girl  packed  some  things  in  a basket, 
and  left  the  house  without  a word  to  me.  That 
was  my  first  fright.  The  very  first  suspicions  I 
ever  had  came  into  my  head  that  day  while  I sat 
alone,  and  I could  not  tell  why  they  came  there  ex- 
cept because  it  seemed  So  very  odd  that  a girl,  who 
had  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  should  dare 
to  be  so  indignant  because  a gentleman  had  mar- 
ried against  his  uncle’s  will.  Once  I wondered 
whether  (such  things  do  happen,  you  know)  he  ever 
could  have  made  love  to  the  French  girl,  so  that  she 
was  jealous. 

I never  had  passed  such  a day.  I'll  believe  in 
presentiments  forever,  for  a great  black  cloud  seem- 
ed to  hover  over  the  house  all  day,  and  I could  only 
understand  that  danger  and  grief  were  hovering 
over  my  Wina,  and  that  a blight  was  coming  to  her 
happy  life.  How  I didn’t  see,  but  I was  sure  of  it, 
though  I kept  saying  to  myself,  “Silly  old  thing; 
why  you’re  no  better  than  a baby !” 

They  came  home  at  tea  time,  and  she  wps  as  mer- 
ry as  a child.  They  didn’t  mind  me,  and  she  sat 
on  his  knee  ofl  the  porch,  and  sung  to  him.  She 
had  a grand  piano  in  the  parlor,  but  she  never  went 
near  it  that  night. 

Maybe  it  was  my  fancy,  but  I thought  the  Cap- 
tain looked  troubled  at  times  when  her  eyes  were 
not  upon  him.  Late  on  in  the  evening  he  said, 

“Wina,  would  you  like  to  take  a journey?” 

“ Where  ?”  she  said. 

“To  the  Lakes,”  he  answered,  “or  any  where 
where  it  is  wild  and  lonely.  Your  mother  can  go 
with  you,  and  well  enjoy  it  finely.” 

She  would  have  agreed  to  any  thing  he  pro- 
posed, but  it  seemed  so  odd  to  me  that  he  should 
propose  traveling  just  then.  She  was  not  fit 
for  it. 

“ As  if  he  were  afraid,  and  wanted  to  run  away,” 
I kept  saying  to  myself  against  my  own  will. 

It  was  stranger  yet  that  he  was  in  such  a hurry 
to  start.  We  were  all  in  a bustle  packing  aud  get- 
ting ready.  Every  now  and  then  a great  twinge 
of  ffear  caught  my  heart,  but  Wina  thought  nothing, 
bless  her  I And  when  all  was  ready  in  the  evening 
next  day,  and  the  Captain  had  gone  over  to  the  rail- 
road d6pot  to  see  about  the  earliest  train  next  morn- 
ing— he  was  as  anxious  about'  the  earliest  train  as 
though  life  had  depended  upon  it,  I remember — she 
came  and  sat  herself  beside  me,  and  chatted  about 
the  journey. 

“ I used  to  want  to  see  the  -Lakes,  and  sail  .on 
them  when  I went  to  school,”  she  said.  “ How 
kind  yon  were,  mother,  to  have  me  taught  so  well ! 
I should  feel  so  badly  if  I could  not  understand  what 
my  husband  reads  and  talks  about.  Oh,  mother. 
I'm  very  happy ; I don’t  deserve  to  be  half  so  happy 
as  I am !’’ 

Talking  to  me,  and  looking  up  at  me,  she  did  not 
see  the  garden-gate  open  and  two  figures  walk  in 
as  I did.  I did  not  speak ; I only  stared  as  if  I had 
seen  two  ghosts,  and  I knew  the  great  cloud  of 
trouble  was  bursting  over  my  darling  at  last ; and 
how  I knew  it  He  only  knows  who  made  me.  They 
were  coming  closer,  and  I seemingly  frozen  staring 
at  them,  when  Wina  saw  something  in  my  face  that 
frightened  her,  and  turned  her  head.  There  stood 
close  beside  her  now  the  French  maid  Rosalie,  and 
a tall,  plain  lady  near  forty,  I should  say,  dressed 
in  a gray  traveling  dress. 

My  dear  arose,  and  made  a little  welcoming  courte- 
sy to  the  tall  lady,  whom  I took,  thinking  of  what 
the  Captain  had  said,  to  be  his  aunt.  The  lady-  took 
no  notice  of  her  pretty  bow,  but  turned  to  the  French 
girl  and  asked  a question  in  a low  voice,  and  the 
young  woman  answered  aloud : 

“ Yes,  Madame,,  it  is  the  vile  and  wicked  wo- 
man.” 

My  girl  flushed  scarlet.  She  looked  at  the  French 
maid  with  her  eyes  sparkling  like  diamonds. 

“Insolent  creature!”  she  cried.  “How  dare 
you!"  What  have  l done  to  you  ? Is  this  because 
vou  were  not  paid?  If  you  had  asked  mo  you 
should  have  had  your  money.  I was  out  when  you 
went.  I think  you  must  be—” 

Then,  frightened  by  the  bold  eyes  of  the  woman, 
she  shrunk  away,  saying,  “I  wish  Charles  were 
here.  I wish  my  husband  would  come.” 

“ Her  husband !”  said  the  Frenchwoman.  “ List- 
en, Madame.  Had  you  sailed  in  the  Mariposa  you 
would  have  been  far  away  by  this  time,  and  this 
wicked  creature  would  have  triumphed.  Her  hus- 
band, impertinent!  This  lady  is  Captain  Charles 
Walters’s  wife.” 

“His  wife!”  My  darling  drew  herself  up  >n' 
dignant  but  not  frightened,  sho  trusted  him  so  en- 
tirely. “ You  are  mad,”  she  said.  I do  not  know 
who  you  are,  Madame.  But  I am  Mrs.  Wallers, 
and  my  husband  will  never  allow  any  one  to  insult 
nw,  :Uo.wilid)fl  hare  soon.  I am  not  unprotected, 
as  ji<Jn  trity  IhhlfT'  I am  not  a child  to  be  made  to 
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believe  any  foolish  story.  You  are  either  an.  im-  ' T was  so  proud  of  her  little  waist — my  beauty ! 


postor  or  insane,  but  l am  not  afraid  of  vo 


But  now  I try  to  hope  God  will  forgive  me,  as  an 


The  strange  lady  looked  at  my  dearest  with  her  old  foolish  thing  that  meant  no  harm,  and  only 
strange  gray  eyes,  that  seemed  to  pierce  you  through,  didn’t  know  the  right,  and  that  I’ll  meet  my  Wina 
“I  thought  you  very  bad,”  she  said.  “Now  I some  day  in  heaven.  And  as  I was  telling  you, 
think  that  you  may  l>e  better,  and  he  worse  than  I Miss — as  you’ll  see  if  you  put  back  the  clover — that 


' elieved.  If  you  are  married  to  him,  he  has  dc-  was  why  we  only  put  her  pet  name,  Wina,  on  the 
ceived  us  both.”  stone  there,  and  couldn’t  write  after  it,  “Wife  of 

“ If’ — my  darling  uttered  the  word  with  a look  Captain  Charles  Walters.” 

I shall  never  forget — “ if  I am  married ! I wish  be 
I would  come ; I wish  he  would  come.  Mother,  send 
that  wicked  woman  away.”  THE  OCE 

The  tall  lady  looked  at  the  French  girl.  “ Rosa- 
lie,” she  said,  “you  were  wrong;  this  lady  is  as  Beat  the  creste 

much  to  be  pitied  as  myself.  The  man  who  calls  On  the  sunse 

himself  your  husband,  Captain  Charles  Walters,  Making  voiceful 

has  been  mine  five  years.  I say  it  to  ray  shame  With  their  tr 

and  to  mv  sorrow.  He  is  a scoundrel,  a base,  mis- 
erable villain.”  Curls  of  wave  a 

My  girl  only  clung  closer  to  me — only  said  again,  O’er  the  glea 

“Mother,  send  that  wicked  woman  away;”  and  Bearing  ocean  t 

just  then  footsteps  came  up  tjie  path,  and  Captain  To  adorn  the 

Walters  was  among  us. 

Oh,  I knew  by  his  look,  by  his  start,  that  she  Corals  from  the 

had  spoken  truly  when  she  called  him  a villain.  Where  the  n 

My  Wina  stretched  her  arms  toward  him.  She  Wreaths  of  twit 

gave  a little  cry — “Charles,  Charles,  that  wicked  Pearls  .and  g 

woman ! Oh,  tell  me  she  does  not  speak  the  truth  ? . 

I know  it,  but  tell  her  so.  Say  she  is  mad,  or  an  Anf . the  Playful 

impostor.  Send  her  away,  Charles !”  Kiss  the  slior 

But  when  she  saw  that  he  did  not  come  toward  ®ut  there  come; 

her,  that  he  stood  like  a whipped  dog,  the  cur  that  Cf  sadness  fr 

he  was,  looking  at  both  tliose  women  from  under  yor  & wajf  fl 

his  black  brows,  my  girl  turned  pale,  and  would  H . , 

have  fallen  had  I not  caught  her  in  my  old  arms.  . a.  1 

Yet,  sweet  creature ! she  said  again,  in  her  fainting  Br”'.^.ng  lr°m  1 

voice,  trying  to  believe  in  him  until  the  last,  she  Tidings  of  de 

Wbiiiso:  Tia  the  mourn! 

• Oh,  1 know  it  is  false,  Charles ! I know  there  qj.  a crew>s  { 

is  no  word  of  truth  in  all  the  wicked  story !”  ...  ...  , . 

I can't  remember  quite  all.  I wa„  aick  and  Wntten  rrhilo  t 

giddy,  and  my  heart  was  one  great  pain.  Only  I Peal  tl  their  ] 

know  the  lady  stood  before  him,  reproaching  him  in  Trembling  finge 

such  words  that  they  must  have  burned  into  his  ’Mid  the  tem 

80d)'  . . ..  ....  , ...  , Tearful  eyes  wi 

And  she  said,  “I  knew  long  ago  that  you  only  the  striekt 

married  me  for  my  money ; but  having  that,  was  it 

not  enough  to  neglect  me  without  going  so  far  as  Loving  winds  h 

this,  and  making  that  girl  suffer  also?  I do  not  Q*er  tije  rest] 

blame  her  now.  She  only  trusted  in  you  as  I did  May  the  pityinf 


He  turned  on  her  then,  maddened,  I suppose,  bv 

the  knowledge  that  she  had  him  in  her  power,  and  

could  punish  him  by  the  law.  She  had  said  some-  t/iiitc 

thing  of  that  and  of  divorce,  I know;  and  though  JOHN  WAbuU 

my  heart  bled  for  my  darling  I could  not  help  pity-  jF  jt’s  bragging,  Sir, 
ing  her.  1 1 was  not  her  fault,  poor  lady ! that  she  going  to  put  it  in  print, 

was  not  handsome ; and  that  he  never  loved,  her  T’m  a plain  man  in  m 


THE  OCEAN  WAIF. 

Beat  the  crested  billows 
On  the  sunset  shore, 

Making  voiceful  music 
With  their  troubled  roar. 
Curls  of  wave  are  sporting 
O’er  the  gleaming  sand. 
Bearing  ocean  treasures 
To  adorn  the  strand. 

Corals  from  the  sea-cave. 
Where  the  mermaid  dwells; 
Wreaths  of  twining  sea-weed, 
Pearls  .and  gleaming  shells. 
And  the  playful  eddies 
Kiss  the  shore  in  glee : 

But  there  comes  a murmur 
Of  sadness  from  the  sea; 
For  a waif  of  ocean 
Hath  been  drifted  there, 
Bringing  from  the  storm-ship 
Tidings  of  despair! 

Tia  the  mournful  record 
Of  a crew’s  farewell, 

Written  while  the  thunder 
Peal'd  their  parting  knell. 
Trembling  fingers  wrote  it 
’Mid  the  tempest  foam  ; 
Tearful  eyes  will  read  it 
In  the  stricken  {tome! 
Loving  winds  have  fann’d  it 
O’er  the  restless  tide — 

May  the  pitying  angel 
Travel  by  its  side! 


JOHN  WAGGONER’S  RECRUIT. 

If  it’s  bragging,  Sir,  here  goes  for  a brag ! I’m 


was  not  handsome ; and  that  he  never  loved,  her  j’m  a p]ain  man  in  most  respects,  but  in  one  ro- 
Vas  shame  to  him.  But  he  spoke  as  though  it  8pect  I am  a little  peculiar.  In  respect  to  keeping 


was,  and  these  words  I remember : 

“ Because  of  my  debts  and  my  poverty’  I sold  mv 


sober  under  circumstances  that  make  other  men 
drunk,  I never  met  any  man  like  me.  The  vicious 


self  to  you ; hut  I lovo  this  girl,  and  I have  made  monarch  the  Temperance  Society  is  opposed  to  has 
her  mine,  and  you  shall  not  part  ns,  for  she  loves  no  terrors  for  John  Waggoner.  I presume  you  may 
me.”  have  heard  of  that  fire-eating  Southern  chap — what 

Then  before  I could  stop  him  ho  had  caught  my  7 ras  his  name  ? — who  used  to  boast  in  Washington 
Wina  to  his  heart,  fainting  and  cold  as  she  was,  before  the  war  that  he  was  “ bom  insensible  to 
and  kissed  her  lips,  and  cheek,  and  forehead,  and  fear.”  He  must  have  been  an  awful  booby,  if  he 
laid  her  back  in  my  old  arms,  and  was  off  and  over  wasn’t  an  awful  liar — that’s  mv  opinion  of  him. 
the  garden-paling  and  away  in  an  instant.  Whether  I was  “ born  insensible”  to  fear  of  “King 

Then  I said  to  the  tall  lady,  Alchy,  the  sarpent,”  I don’t  just  remember.  At 

“Go! — you  have  killed  her!  Let  that  satisfy  any  rate  it’s  a fact  that  liquor  can’t  fuddle  me  a bit 
you ! She  shall  never  see  him  again  if  I can  help  —not  a hit.  But,  bless  your  heart,  that  I never 
it — Go!”  thought  a bragging  matter.  I’ve  got  a swill-tub 

And  the  tall  lady  bent  down  her  head,  the  hair  down  at  the  farm  that  will  hold  more  liquor  than 


all  streaked  with  gray  before  its  time,  and  iu  a mo- 
ment knelt  there  at  mv  Wina’s  side. 


ny  man  / ever  saw. 

When  I was  in  the  army  I was  a teetotaler  < 


“Oh,  forgive  me!"  she  said.  “I  am  very  mis-  | principle.  Every  man  has  his  own  bit  of  influence 


erable,  and  I thought  you  so  guilty.  He  was 
husband,  and  I loved  him  once!” 


in  this  world,  and  I never  wanted  any  comrade  of 
mine  to  have  it  to  say  that  he  drank  because  John 


And  with  that  she  went  away,  and  I heard  her  Waggoner  drank.  I don’t  believe  whisky  makes 
moaning,  over  and  over  again,  “ I loved  him  once ! a soldier  brave,  even  though  it  may  make  him  reck- 


I loved  him  once !”  like  one  quite  dazed. 

You  didn’t  think  she  could  live  through  it,  did 


less.  A good  soldier  takes  care  of  himself— that's 
my  experience.  He  don't  go  to  war  to  be  killed  ; 


yon?  When  a storm  of  hailstones  comes,  you  he  goes  to  tight.  Give  the  enemy  fits,  and  look  out 
know  you’ll  find  the  slender  flower-stems  in  your  for  N umber  One  all  the  same,  is  my  motto, 
garden  broken.  That  night,  after  twelve,  there  If  I don’t  hate  a mean  man  I am  not  acquainted 
came  a rap  at  the  door  of  the  room  where  I sat  with  my  own  sentiments.  Since  I was  a boy  it  has 
weeping,  and  I opened  it.  Captain  Walters  stood  always  been  a source  of  pleasure  to  me  to  kick  a 


without,  white  and  trembling.  “Let  me  see  her. 
mother !”  lie  said.  “ Let  me  see  her,  and  speak  to 
her!”  He  could  do  no  harm  by  looking;  and  as 
for  speaking,  my  poor  girl  was  in  no  danger  of  list- 


mean  man — morally  or  physically — whenever  the 
good  Lord  sent  me  a favorable  opportunity.  I’ve 
seen  many  mean  men  in  my  day.  I have  seen  a 
man  who  was  so  mean  that  he  abused  hi6  wife  till 


ening  to  him  now.  I opened  the  door  of  her  room  I she  got  a divorce  from  him,  and  then  tried  to  get 


and  beckoned  to  him,  and  he  went  in. 


her  to  be  his  mistress.  But  in  my  humble  opinio 


There  she  lay,  white  and  still.  I had  dressed  her  I’ve  been  a soldier.  Sir,  and  laced  my  'country's  foes 

in  her  wedding  clothes,  and  all  her  golden  hair  was  under  lire— there’s  no  meaner  style  of  man  living 

brushed  and  curled;  and  on  her  bosom  lay  the  than  the  fellow  who  tries  to  make  dirty  money  by 

baby — a girl — that  had  no  weary  woman’s  life  before  dealing  in  substitutes. 

it,  and  had  only  cried  one  minute — sixty  seconds,  I read  the  papers  pretty  carefully,  and  don’t  skip 

instead  of  sixty  years,  like  me.  They  were  at  rest  the  advertisements.  I have  got  a deal  of  good  out 

together.  He  was  very  bad ; but  I can’t  forget  the  of  advertisements  at  different  times.  Last  week  I 

wild,  awful  cry  lie  gave  when  he  saw  that  sight.  read  an  advertisement  of  a substitute-broker  named 

“She  is  dead! — dead — dead — dead!  That  wo-  Miggs,  in  the  city.  Plenty  others  like  him  there 

man  has  killed  her !”  were,  to  be  sure ; but  my  way  of  dealing  with  a 

“ No,  Captain  Walters,”  I answered,  “you  have  swindle  is  to  pick  out  one  of  the  swindlers  and  give 

killed  her ; and  you  have  used  the  poor  plain  lady  him  a handling.  I picked  out  Miggs,  and  went  to 

worse  even  than  mv  pretty  darling!"  town  to  see  what  the  prospect  might  he  for  hand- 

And  I was  so  calm,  you  would  not  have  thought  ling  him. 
my  heart  was  breaking.  I seemed  frozen,  soul  and  The  first  man  I met  was  Jo  Smith,  and  l told 
all.  But  he — down  on  the  floor,  tearing  his  hair,  him  I'd  got  a little  job  to  do,  and  wanted  his  help, 

praying  for  her  life,  that  was  gone  for  good,  poor  Jo  knows  me. 

lamb!  blaspheming,  weeping.  Oh  it  was  an  awful  “ All  right,”  says  he.  “What  is  it,  John?” 

sight !—  an  awful,  awful  thing  to  look  upon  ami  list-  “ Do  you  know  a chap  named  Miggs  ?’’ 


en  to!” 

He  staid  there  until  the  funeral  was  over;  and 
near  the  grave,  all  through  the  service,  a man  stood 


“ Substitute  swindler?”  says  he. 

“ Yes.  C.  E.  Miggs.” 

“Guess  I do!  He’s  been  trying  to  get  me  to 


watching  him.  When  it  was  over  put  his  hand  sell  myself  to  him  cheap." 


upon  the  Captain's  shoulder,  and  unbuttoning  his 
own  coat,  showed  something  glittering  011  bis  breast. 
Then  they  walked  away  together,  and  I’ve  never 
seen  the  Captain  since. 

Ye»rs  and  years  I used  to  blame  myself,  thinking 


“ For  a 3ub?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You  don’t  say ! Come,  this  is  just  the  talk ! 
Find  me  Miggs,  will  you?  I’m  a substitute.” 

“ Poh ! You  ain't  going  to  let  any  of  these  dirty 


it  was  all  my  fault ; for  if  I'd  jjever  been  so  proud  sharks  gobble  you  up  and  make  a hundred  dollars 
of  my  girl,  and  had  her  taught  to  play,  she’d  never  out  of  you.  Are  you,  John  ?” 


e met  the  Captain,  and  if  I'd  been  wiser  and  more 


watchful  she  might  1 


•n’t  make  more  than  that  out  of  me,  any 


t have  married  him.  And  how.  All  I ask  of  you  is  to  set  him  ■ 


the  doctor  told  mo  tffij  jshri  Hfcuftj,  have  lived,  to  get  me  drunk,  and  I’m  his  man.  I 
for  all  that  lacing  lWl  «inh  fthf  and  these  “Oh,  I see!  John,  you’re  a good  e 
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>n.  Tell  him 
L will  he.” 
egg.  Here’s 


He  went  straight  oft'  and  I waited  on  the  corner 
for  him.  Pretty  soon  he  came  back  with  Miggs — 1 
a lean  chap  with  sore  eyes  and  a treble  voice.  He 
was;  dressed  in  a shiny  broadcloth  suit,  and  wore  a 
blue  vest  with  regulation  buttons.  Our  buttons ! — 

I could  have  knocked  him  down  for  that. 

“Mr.  Miggs,”  said  Jo,  “let  me  introduce  my 
friend  John  Waggoner,  from  the  country.  I want  ! 
you  to  show  him  the  elephant,  Miggs.  Mr.  Miggs 
knows  the  city  like  a book,  John.  He’ll  take  cure 
of  you.  Come  ’round  to  my  house  to-morrow  and 
I’ll  be  more  at  leisure  than  I am  to-day.  ” 

Jo  went  off',  and  left  Miggs  and  I standing  on 
the  corner.  He  looked  at  me  as  much  as  to  say, 
“You're  my  game,  country  !”  Oh,  am  /?  thought 
I ; but  I looked  peaceful. 

“Smith's  a good  fellow,  ain’t  he?”  piped  Miggs. 

“Yes,"  said  I,  “he’s  well  enough;  but  he’s  too 
darned  particTar  for  me.  He  won’t  never  drink 
with  a feller,  und  if  there’s  any  thing  I like,  it  ain’t 
tea — ha ! ha ! ha !” 

“He!  he!  he!"  squeaked  the  sore-eyed  substi- 
tuter,  “ that’s  a good  one.  Eh ! But,  I say — let's 
have  something.” 

Broker  had  got  his  cue  at  once.  He  was  going 
to  get  me  drunk  as  fast  as  possible.  No  doubt  his 
time  was  precious. 

Wo  drank.  Broker  took  a very  light  nip,  I no- 
ticed. I let  him  do  it — that  time. 

I wanned  up  with  my  liquor  wonderful  quick, 
you  understand ; and  as  we  went  right  off  into  an- 
other saloon  and  drank  again,  I took  Miggs’s  glass 
when  he  had  dribbled  a little  whisky  into  it,  and 
said  I, 

“Look  'ere ! That  ain’t  the  way  you  driuk  with 
your  frtends,  is  it,  Miggs,  old  chap  ? Here,  let  me 
fill  her  up  for  you.” 

And  I filled  her  up,  and  watched  Miggs  drink 
her.  too.  He  tried  to  laugh  it  off,  but  he  made  a 
wry  face  over  her. 

••  What  do  you  think  about  the  war,  Mr.  Wag- 
goner ?”  said  Miggs  after  that.  He  was  for  getting 
on  to  business. 

‘ ‘ War’s  a big  thing  on  ice,”  said  I.  “ Big  thing ! 
Come  up  and  take,  something.” 

We  took  something.  I poured  out  for  Miggs. 
who  began  to  eye  me  anxiously.  To  encourage 
him,  I said, 

“Miggs — hie ! — old  boy,  I blieve  [ can  lick  Deft' 
Javis  or  any  other  man.  I blieve  you  an’  I could, 
anyhow.” 

“Of  course  you  could,”  said  Miggs,  who  began 
to  feel  perceptibly  better.  “ I tell  you  what,  Wag- 
goner, I’ve  half  a notion  to  enlist  myself.” 

“ Bully  f you !”  said  I.  “ Come  up  and  drink.” 

Miggs  made  a wry  face  again  as  I poured  out  his 
gin,  but  he  had  to  drink  it.  After  which  he  grew 
decidedly  unsteady  on  his  legs. 

“ Say,  Migg — hie !— iggs,"  said  I,  “if  you’ll  ’list 
for  a Major-General,  I’ll  list  for  a — hie!— high  pri- 
vate. What  say?” 

“ Do  it ! ” said  Miggs,  and  he  hiccoughed  in  earn- 
est. “Do  it!  Recruiting  office  right  'cross  way 
here.  Come  over !’’ 

“Le’s  drink  first,”  said  I : and  that  one  did  the 
business.  Miggs  was  as  drunk  as  a fool.  I took 
him  over*  to  the  recruiting  office  and  enlisted  him 
in  Uncle  Abraham's  army. 

I can  testify  that  there  is  one  mighty  mean  man 
wearing  the  army  blue,  and  that  man  is  John  Wag- 
goner’s recruit. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  IN  LI  BEY  ; 
PRISON. 

I was  brought  up  to  regard  the  celebration  of  1 
Independence  Day  as  the  imperative  duty  of  every  1 
American  wherever  he  might  on  that  day  be.  In 
my  younger  days,  when  enthusiasm  flushed  all  iny 
life,  I exercised  my  prerogative  in  the  vefy  fullest 
degree,  entering  heart  and  soul  into  the  spirit  of  the 
day,  attending  always  the  inevitable  militia  mus- 
ter, and  spending  my  few  dimes  in  the  purchase  of 
enjoyments  inseparable  from  the  occasion ; namely, 
small  beer,  cakes,  and  the  choicest  peppermints. 
In  later  years  I did  not  depart  from  the  earlier 
practice ; and  when,  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  1863,  I 
found  myself,  a loyal  Union  soldier,  in  Libev  Pris- 
on, I was  more  determined  than  ever  to  properly 
commemorate  the  event  which  gave  us  the  nation 
that  traitors  are  trying  to  destroy. 

There  were  some  hundreds  of  us  iu  that  Castle 
of  Despair  when  that  anniversary  of  our  Independ- 
ence dawned  upon  our  torn  and  bleeding  laud. 
Many  of  us  had  been  there  for  weeks,  and  had 
grown  sadly  weary  of  the  dreadful  monotony  of  our 
prison-life.  What  could  better  relieve  that  monot- 
ony than  a genuine  old-fashioned  celebration  ? The 
proposal  once  made,  found  a hundred  hackers.  Ev- 
ery man  seemed  to  feel  that  it  would  be  a just  retri- 
bution upon  our  oppressors  thus  to  hurl  defiance  in 
their  very  faces,  and  preach  the  gospel  of  Liberty 
right  in  their  strong-holds.  We  were  not  long  in 
making  our  preparations.  Speakers  were  selected, 
a reader  procured,  and  every  thing  arranged,  when 
suddenly  it  occurred  to  us  that  we  had  no  flag! 
That  was  for  a time  a terrible  damper  to  our  enthu- 
siasm. Who  ever  heard  of  a Fourth  of  July  cele- 
bration without  a flag?  You  might  as  well  at- 
tempt to  have  a wedding  without  a bride  as  to  com- 
memorate Independence  Day  without  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  to  illuminate  it!  We  must  have  a flag. 
But  where  to  got  it— thut  was  a difficulty  not  eas- 
ily overcome.  One  of  the  men  suggested  that  we 
could  borrow  one  from  the  rebels;  they  hnd  several 
about  the  building,  all  hanging  upside  down : but 
the  suggestion  was  not  seconded.  We  wouldn’t  ask 
even  the  loan  of  a flag  from  traitors  who  were  do- 
ing all  in  their  power  to  blot  out  its  stars.  Our 
perplexity  was  for  a time,  as  you  may  conceive, 
very  great ; but  Yankee  ingenuity  brought  us  relief 
at  last.  One  of  the  men,  we  found,  had  a blue  shirt, 
which,  a white  one  being  also  found,  he  promptly 
gave  up;  these  we  tore  into  strips,  and  so  manu- 
factured a flag— a rough  on  >,  to  be  sure,  but  one 
that  symbolized,  nevertheless,  the  national  colors 
under  which  we  had  fought.  The  field  was  blue; 
the  stripes  and  stars  were  w into ; wf  jijklj  |>ijl/|3P| 


think  of  the  battle-fields  from  which  we  had  come 
to  fancy  there  was  more  of  red  than  of  either. 

At  last  we  were  ready  to  hang  our  flag.  So  ail 
the  men,  except  Chaplain  M‘Cabe,  Captain  Keen, 
myself,  and  two  others,  left  the  room  while  it  was 
elevated  to  its  position.  We  wanted  to  put  it  big.’ 
up  the  wall  so  that  it  would  hang  in  graceful  folds 
over  the  chairman's  head.  It  was  a difficult  thin;; 
to  do,  hut  Captain  Reed  accomplished  it ; he  was- 
one  of  Grant’s  Western  boys,  and  you  know  Grant':; 
men  go  just  where  they  please.  Well,  when  thu 
flag  was  hung  we  opened  the  doors  and  called  in 
the  men.  You  should  have,  seen  them  as  they 
came  in — their  faces-  were  like  pictures.  As  each 
entered  his  eye  caught  the  flag.  It  was  not  merely 
a glance ; a deep  look  of  affection  shone  out  from 
every  eye  and  flushed  every  face,  even  the  saddes 
and  the  palest.  Holy  memories  thronged  upon  then, 
and  upon  us  nil  as  we  looked  upon  that  poor  rcseir. 
blance  of  our  country’s  flag— memories  of  battle 
fought  and  victories  won  under  its  streaming 
folds;  of  sufferings,  sacrifices,  wounds,  imprison 
ments  suffered  for  its  sake;  of  comrades  fallei 
never  to  rise  at  any  morning-call  again.  We  neec 
ed  many  things  in  that  day  of  misfortune ; hut  tber 
wasn't  any  thing  for  which  we  could  have  more  dt 
voutly  thanked  God  than  for  the  sight  of  the  den 
old  ling,  and  the  recollections  it  awakened  as  w 
stood  there  with  faces  upturned  and  radiant. 

Presently,  every  thing  having  been  arranged,  tli 
exercises  commenced.  First  there  was  a prayet 
then  the  Declaration  was  read  from  an  old  deface 
copy ; and  then  the  chairman  of  our  prison  organ 
zation  delivered  au  address,  cautioning  us  first  nt 
t»  applaud  if  any  thing  pleased  us  lest  the  gua: 
might  conic  in  and  interrupt  us.  It  was  hard,  s 
the  brave  young  fellow— he  was  a Massachuset 
Captain,  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  hu 
fought  gallantly  on  many  fields — it  was  hard  as  h 
talked  to  us  of  duty',  of  the  value  of  our  imperil. 
Union,  of  the  glorious  future  which  awaited  it 
this  rebellion  should  lie  put  down,  not  to  give  r; 
pression  to  our  feelings  in  vehement  demonstrations 
but  prudence  required  that  it  should  be  so,  and  wl 
refrained.  With  all  our  care  and  caution,  however 
we  did  not  escape  detection.  Probably  our  unusual 
quiet  had  something  suspicious  in  it;  at  any  rate, 
just  as  the  chairman  closed  his  address  a rebel  offi- 
cer appeared,  and,  looking  around  the  room,  an- 
nounced, “By  order  of  the  Colonel  commanding 
this  fuss  must  be  stopped."  That  was  nothing  more 
than  w e expected ; but  some  of  us  were  not  disposed 
to  submit  in  silence.  Colonel  Straight — you  bare 
heard  of  him — stepped  up  to  the  rebel  officer,  and  in 
a voice  that  had  something  of  a crisp  defiance  in  it, 
“Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  we  can’t  cele- 
brate the  Fourth  of  July  here  ?”  “ Yes ; you  can't 
do  it,”  he  answered.  “They  ain’t  been  celebratin' 
the  Fourth  of  July  clown  here  for  a long  time ; in 
South  Carolina  it  hain’t  lteen  heard  of  since  1832.” 
We  knew  that  before;  they  don’t  like  to  read  the 
old  Declaration  of  Independence  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  their  society — it  would  put  odd  notions  into 
the  heads  of  their  slaves,  and,  maybe,  produce  un- 
comfortable results. 

Of  course,  we  saw  that  we  were  going  to  have 
trouble.  For  a minute  or  two  nothing  more  was 
said ; then  the  rebel,  looking  up.  saw  our  flag ; and 
T think  I never  saw  a man  look  at  a flag  so  long 
and  intently  as  he  did  at  that.  It  seemed  as  if 
he  couldn’t  take  his  eyes  from  it;  probably  some 
thought  of  the  crime  he  had  committed  in  lighting 
against  the  cause  of  which  it  was  the  symbol  kept 
his  gaze  riveted  there.  But  he  found  voice  at  last 
to  say,  “That  flag  must  come  down.”  You  can 
imagine  how  that  command  deepened  our  indig- 
nation. A soldier  of  Grant's  arm}',  captured  in 
Mississippi,  rose  qnick  as  thought,  and  with  his  face 
pale  with  rage,  eyes  blood-shot,  and  lips  firmly  set, 
approached  the  rebel:  “Let  any  man  touch  that 
flag  if  he  dares,”  he  said,  in  a voice  stern  as  death. 
To  me  he  was  a hero,  standing  there  royally  in  the 
face  of  near  peril.  There  was  the  rebel  officer,  with 
a guard ; a hundred  bayonets  were  within  call ; the 
brave  boy  know  they  would  think  no  more  of  killing 
him  where  he  stood  than  you  would  think  of  brush- 
a fly  from  your  hand ; but  the  thought  did  not 

on  so  much  as  ruffle  his  placid,  resolute  purpose. 

' ,>  didn’t  expect,  of  course,  to  keep  the  whole 
southern  Confederacy  from  tearing  down  tho  flag: 
but  he  did  mean  that  none  of  us  should  do  it.  and 
had  any  one  attempted  it,  he  would  have  struck  down 
the  coward  with  swift  and  certain  blows.  Presently 
the  officer  repouted  the  command,  1 1 Take  down  that 
flag!”  but  not  a soul  of  us  moved;  wo  feared  that 
resolute  fellow  standing  there  with  defiance  on  his 
face.  A third  time  the  command  was  given ; and 
at  last  the  rebel  found  it  necessary  to  remove  him- 
self the  offensive,  flag,  which  he  did  w ith  great  diffi- 
culty, every  soul  of  ns  wishing  as  he  clambered  up- 
ward that  he  might — well,  that  he  might  fail  to  get 
down  again  in  safety. 

Onr  flag'was  gone.  Should  the  celebration  go 
on  ? That  was  the  question  which  now  arose,  and 
that  wc  debated  for  five  mortal  hours — in  that  time 
making  enough  spread-eagle  speeches  to  serve  a 
dozen  New  England  villages,  if  equally  distributed, 
on  any  ordinary  Fourth  of  July. 

A few  days  after  that  a friend  of  mine,  living  in 
Richmond,  called  at  this  Libev.  I had  heard  that 
Vicksburg  was  taken,  and  asked  him  if-it  was  true. 
He  denied  it,  and  went  away,  declaring  that  would 
never  be.  But  a day  or  two  after,  Johnston's  dis- 
patches, announcing  the  fall  of  the  strong-hold,  were 
published,  and  gradually  the  glad  news  crept  through 
our  prison  doors,  filling  us  all  with  rejoicing.  On* 
davu  rebel  officer  came  in.  We  asked,  “ M hat  day 
was  it  that  Vicksburg  surrendered  ?”  “ The  Fourth 
of  July,”  he  answered.  “What  time  of  day- was 
it?"  He  told  us,  and  lo  ! it  was  just  about  the  time 
our  meeting  was  held;  while  tho  rebel  officer  was 
pulling  down  our  flag,  Grant  was  lifting  up  tho 
starrv  banner  over  the  roofs  of  Vicksburg  ! 1 on 

should  have  heard  us  cheer  as  that  fact  dawned 
upon  us;  we  saw  tl*nt  we  hadn't  hail  such  a ban 
Fourth  of  July  after  all ; and  had  the  who!-  relxl 
Hpfnv  stood,  at  1 the  prison  gates  with  shotted  guns 
for  Grant  and  the  Flag ! 
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QSJITjB  ALONE. 

By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 


CHAPTER  XL VII. 

RANELAGH  WITH  THE  LIGHTS  OCT. 

It  was  close  on  one  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
after  the  countess  had  gone  to  supper  with  her 
friends,  that  Lily  had  packed  np  snch  of  her  ty- 
rant's effects  as  she  ordinarily  took  home  with 
her,  and  was  ready  to  go  home  herself. 

She  knew  the  way  to  the  Gardens,  and  from 
the  Gardens,  just  as  an  imprisoned  antelope  in  a 
menagerie  may  know  its  inner  lair  and  its  onter 
paddock,  and  the  bars  where  the  sight-seers 
stand  to  give  it  crumbs  of  cake.  Beyond  this 
there  was  a vasty  void,  only  there  was  no  visit- 
ors at  the  grate  to  give  cakes  to  Lily. 

They  lived  in  a front  parlor  and  bedroom,  in 
a little  one-story  house  in  a by-street,  close  to 
the  river-side.  There  was  a scrap  of  garden  in 
front,  full  of  very  big  oleanders  and  sunflowers. 
The  brass  plate,  too,  which  proclaimed  that  here 
was  an  academy  for  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
bv  Mr.  Kafooze,  seemed  nearly  as  big  as  the 
little  green  door  to  which  it  was  screwed.  It 
was  a tidy  little  house,  in  a tidy  little  street; 
only,  as  all  the  inhabitants  did  their  washing  at 
home,  a smell,  rather  too  strongly  pronounced, 
of  soap-suds  and  damp  linen,  and  the  wash-tub 
generally,  bung  about  it,  morning,  noon,  and 
night.  All  the  little  doors  had  big  brass  plates 
upon  them.  Mr.  Kafooze’s  academy  was  flanked 
on  one  side  by  a lady  who  brought  people  into 
the  world,  and,  when  they  had  had  enough  of 
that  ball,  assisted  them  out  of  it,  even  to  rob- 
ing them  for  their  journey ; and,  on  the  oth- 
er, by  a distinguished  foreigner  from  Oriental 
climes,  who  gave  himself  out  simply  as  “Fung- 
vnn,  Chinese,"  as  though  the  bare  fact  of  that 
being  his  name  and  nation  was  amply  sufficient 
to  satisfy  any  purpose  of  legitimate  curiosity. 
Fung-vnn  dressed  in  the  European  manner,  and, 
unless  he  wore  his  pigtail  underneath  his  coat, 
had  even  parted  with  that  celestial  appendage. 
,11  is  smooth,  India-rubber  face,  twinkling  black 
eyes,  and  eternal  sim|>er,  had  made  him  not  un- 
popular with  the  fair  sex.  He  had  even  con- 
trived to  court,  in  pigeon-English,  the  widow  of 
a retired  publican  with  a small  annuity,  and, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  some  of  the  more  ortho- 
dox Christians  of  tho  district,  Mrs.  Rift',  former- 
ly of  the  King  of  Prussia,  licensed  to  sell,  etc., 
had  become  Mrs.  Fnng-yan.  Fung,  however, 
was  married  at.  the  parish  church  ; it  is  true  that 
h • was  accused  of  burning  fire- works  and  sacri- 
ficing half  a busffel  of  periwinkles  to  his  joss  in 
die  back  garden  on  the  first  evening  of  his  hon- 
ey-moon ; hut  lie  kept  his  head  high,  paid  his 
way,  and  extorted  respect  from  the  lieighbor- 
’ hood.  Some  said  that  he  swept  a crossing,  in 
Chinese  costume,  for  a living;  others,  that  he 
went  round  the  country  swallowing  molten  seal- 
ing-wax, and  producing  globes  full  of  gold  fish 
from  his  stomach ; a third  party  would  have  it 
that  he  assisted  behind  the  counter  of.  a tea- 
dealer  in  Leadenlutll  Street;  while  a fourth  in- 
sisted that  he,  was  an  interpreter  at  a wafer-side 
police-court.  I 'think,  myself,  that  Fung-van 
was  a stevedore  down  in  the  docks,  where  years 
before  he  had  arrived,  a rice -fed,  pigtailed 
coolie  on  board  an  East  tndiaman. 

The  night-watchman  held  his  lantern  up  to 
Lily’6  face  ns  she  glided  past  him  toward  the 
water-gate  of  Ranelagh. 

“ Good-night,  miss !” 

" Good  night,  Mr.  Bnckleshaw !” 

“Have  my  great-coat,  miss?  It’s  woundy 
cold.  I sha'n’t  miss  it.” 

“Thank  you,  no,  Mr.  Buckleshaw.  I am 
well  wrapped  up.  Good-night  again." 

“It’s  a sin  and  a shame  to  send  that  poor 
young  gal  home  at  all  hours  o'  night,"  grumbled 
the  night-watchman,  who  was  an  old  soldier,  and 
testy  and  kind-hearted,  as  old  soldiers  usually 
are.  “ It's  a burning  shame,  and  so  it  is.  Them 
furriners  don’t  seem  to  care  a brass  farden  what 
becomes  of  their  own  flesh  and  blood.  Such 
muck,  too,  as  they  live  upon ! The  young  gal 
ain’t  a fnrriner,  though  I wonder  where  that  she- 
devil,  who’s  sending  the  people  crazy  with  her 
rough-riding,  got  hold  of  her.  Well,  it  ain't  no 
business  of  mine.”  And  the  night-watchman 
lighted  another  pipe,  and  addressed  himself  once 
more  to  the  not  very  interesting  task  of  crunch- 
ing, with  heavy  footsteps,  the  frozen  gravel. 

The  policemen  on  the  beat  knew  Lily  quite 
well,  and  more  than  one  cheery  “Good-night, 
miss !"  greeted  her  on  her  way  homeward.  There 
was  one  gallant  constable  who,  when  he  happen- 
ed to  be  on  night-duty,  always  insisted  on  seeing 
her  to  the  corner  of  her  street,  which  happened 
to  be  within  the  limits  of  his  beat.  While  thus 
occupied — for  Lily  could  not  repel  him,  he  was 
so  civil  and  obliging — they  passed  the  great  in- 
spector himself,  in  a short  cape,  and  carrying  a 
bamboo  cane,  and  followed  by  a discreet  ser- 
geant. 

The  inspector  stopped.  The  discreet,  sergeant, 
who  was  of  a somewhat  suspicious  nature,  turn- 
ed his  bull’s-eye  full  on  Lily,  shook  his  head, 
and  whistled  as  loudly  as  the  rules  of  discipline 
and  his  respect  for  his  superior  officer  would 
permit  him  to  do. 

“ At  your  old  tricks  again,  Drippan,"  the  in- 
spector remarked,  severely.  “ Who  is  this  young 
woman  ?” 

Lily  was  terribly  frightened.  Drippan,  how- 
ever, who  was  the  gallant  constable,  hastened 
t explain.  Fortunately  the  inspector  had  on 

,rc  than  one  occasion  patronized  Ranelagh 
i his  wife  and  family,  and  had  seen  Lily 

iring  for  Madame  Ernestine  at  the  stage-door 
lie  circus.  He  was  miiw  aaiisfeett  Con- 

ilde  Drippan’s  tale,  and  W evfcrt-grtott  Enough 
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escort  her,  so  far  as  the  boundaries  of  his  bent 
permitted,  toward  her  home  every  night. 

The  next  time  Mr.  Drippan  met  her  he  clear- 
ed up  the  mystery  of  the  inspector’s  severity  at 
their  first  meeting. 

“Hi’ve  got  henemies,  miss,”  he  explained, 
“ henemies  has  his  sworn  to  'ave  my  ’urt's-blood, 
let  alone  rewenging  my  good  name,  and  report- 
ing on  me  at  the  station  when  I ain’t  done  no- 
thin’. I should  be  Hinspector  Drippan  but  for 
those  henemies.” 

Lily  said  she  was  very  sorry. 

“Well  you  may  he,"  pursued  this  victim  of 
malevolence.  “ I’ve  been  druv  from  beat  to  beat 
in  a way  that’s  hawful.  The  minds  of  sergeants 
’aye  bin  pisoned  agin  me,  and  I’ve  been  put  hun- 
der  stoppages  for  nothink  at  all.” 

Lily  told  him  she  was  very  grieved,  but  was 
still  somewhat  puzzled  to  learn  what  bis  sorrow 
really  was. 

“I  'ave  bin,”  he  continued,  in  a dark  whisper, 
‘ • a perlieeman  in  Grosvenor  Square.  I was 
huniversally  respected  and  moved  in  the  fust 
families.  It  was  hall  hnlong  of  a puffidious 
nussmaid  as  kep’  company  with  a Fiend  in  Hu- 
man Shape  in  the  Life-Guards.  She  split  on 
me,  and  the  cook — which  had  bin  there  seven 
year — lost  her  sitiwation.  Vy  did  the  hinspect- 
or ’ave  me  up  before  the  commissioners  and  play 
old  Gooseberry  with  me  ? Because  he  were  jeal- 
ous. Because  I had  put  his  nose  outer  joint. 
Ha !" 

He  paused,  as  though  for  sympathy,  but  Lily, 
not.  knowing  precisely  what  to  say,  went'  on. 

“They’re  hall  agin  me.  It’s  hall  known  at 
'ed-quarters,  and  ^they’d  as  soon  promote  the 
fireman’s  dog  as  me.  Hi  ham  a parayur  among 
my  brother  hofficers.  Do  I drink?  Did  Hi 
hever  do  the  doss  when  on  duty?  Let  ’em 
prove  their  words.  They  ses  I runs  arter  the 
gals.  My  'art  is  blighted.  They’ve  sent  me 
down  to  this  jolly  old  youth  Lambeth,  where 
there's  nothink  but  cads,  costermongers,  and 
fried  fish.  Hi  ham  treated  in  the  most  exas- 
peratin’ way,  and  hif  this  sort  o’  thing’s  to  go 
on,  Hi’m  blowed  hif  Hi  don’t  write  to  the  Weekly 
Dispatch." 

I am  ashamed  to  confess’  that  little  Lily — 
who,  having  had  her  own  peines  de  cceitr,  should 
have  learned  sympathy  for  another’s  woe — was 
not  very  forcibly  impressed  by  this  lamentable 
tale.  I am  afraid,  indeed,  that  she  was  once 
or  twice  very  near  laughing.  Poor  soul ! it  was 
hut  little  matter  for  mirth  she  had  now.  The 
gallant  hut  unfortunate  Drippan  did  not  fail  to 
mark  her  culpable  indifference.  From  that  night 
he  offered  to  escort  her  no  more ; nay,  once  meet- 
ing her  at  her  own  street  comer  he  pretended  not 
to  know  her,  and  even  murmured,  in  muffled 
tone,  the  injurious  words,  “Move  on!”  But 
Lily  often  met  the  inspector,  and  he  had  always 
a kind  word  for  her. 

She  dared  not  go  to  bed,  this  night  of  the 
supper,  until  her  tyrant  came  home,  and  when 
she  had  lighted  a candle  and  unpacked  the  bun- 
dle she  had  brought  from  Ranelagh,  sat  down 
in  the  little  parlor  to  read.  A Sunday  newspa- 
per was  the  only  literary  matter  at  hand,  and 
she  had  read  it  through  at  least  twice  before 
since  the  beginning  of  the  week ; bnt  she  ad- 
dressed herself  again,  and  most  industriously,  to 
its  perusal,  going  through  all  the  advertisements 
of  the  splendid  corner  public  houses,  the  snug 
little  free  beer-shops,  the  eligible  openings  in 
the  chandlery  line,  the  unequaled  tobacconists’, 
stationery,  and  Berlin  wool  businesses  for  sale, 
wandering  whether  they  all  found  purchasers, 
and  whether  it  took  six  months  or  twelve  for 
their  lucky  purchasers  to  realize  large  fortunes. 
And  then  she  attacked  the  page  devoted  to  the- 
atricals, and  read  how  Ranelagh  was  nightly 
the  resort  of  the  highest  rank  and  fashion  ; how 
the  experiment  of  a winter  season  had  been  a 
complete  success,  and  how  Mr.  M‘Variety  was 
gaining  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple. What  were  golden  opinions,  Lily  wonder- 
ed— money?  If  that  were  so  it  was  strange, 
for  Mr.  M ‘Variety  was  always  grumbling  to  the 
countess  about  the  money  he  was  losing.  Then 
Lily  went  on  to  read  about  the  countess  herself. 
How  Madame  Ernestine  was  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes.  How  her  youth,  her  beauty,  her  grace 
and  agility  were  the  delight  of  thousands,  and 
how  she  had  created,  in  the  high  school  of  horse- 
manship, a position  in  which  she  might  have 
many  imitators  but  few  compeers.  A brief  bi- 
ography of  the  gifted  equestrian  followed  this 
glowing  criticism.  Lily  learned,  to  her  aston- 
ishment, that  the  countess  was  of  Spanish  ex- 
traction— of  a noble  Andalusian  family,  indeed ; 
that  her  mother  (in  the  land  of  .the  dark  man- 
tilla and  the  bewitching  cachuca)  was  known  as 
the  Pearl  of  Seville ; but  that  reverses  of  fortune 
had  forced  her  papa  to  adopt  the  lowly  but  still 
honorable  profession  of  a matador.  Educated 
in  the  Terpsichorean  department  of  the  Con- 
servatory at  Milan,  the  countess  had  been  in- 
structed in  the  mysteries  of  the  high  school  of 
horsemanship  by  an  Arab  sheik,  assisted  by  the 
Master  of  the  Horse  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
Her  stud  comprised  an  Andalusian  barb,  an  Es- 
tremaduran  jennet,  a thorough-bred  Arab  from 
the  Sahara,  and  a Persian  filly  from  Tiflis.  She 
had  been  married  in  early  life  to  an  English 
gentleman  of  high  rank  and  vast  wealth ; but 
the  union  had  not  proved  a happy  one,  and  the 
gifted  and  beauteous  Madame  Ernestine  was 
now  a widow.  She  had  gone  through  a series 
of  the  most  startling  and  romantic  adventures, 
and  had  received  costly  presents,  mostly  consist- 
ing of  diamonds,  from  the  majority  of  the  sov- 
ereigns of  Europe.  She  was  eminently  accom- 
plished, being  a mistress  of  five  languages,  and 
a skillful  dancer,  painter,  and  modeler  of  wax 
flowers.  In  age  she  might  be  bordering  on  her 
twenty-seventh  year.  Lily  could  not  help  ask- 
ing herself,  when  she  had  come  to  the  end  of 
this  astonishing  narrative,  whether  it  was  all 
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derful  person  they  made  her  out  to  he,  or  wheth- 
er newspapers  were  even  addicted  to  the  prac- 
tice for  which  the  girls  at  her  school  used  to  be 
punished : to  wit,  lying. 

It  must  have  been  nearly  two  in  the  morning 
when  the  landlord,  Mr.  Kafooze,  knocked  at  her 
door  and  asked  if  he  might  come  in.  The  cau- 
dle had  a very  long  wick  by  this  time,  and  Lily 
had  laid  down  the  imaginative  newspaper  and 
was  nodding  wearily.  She  started  up  at  the 
landlord's  voice  and  hade  him  enter. 

Mr.  Kafooze  was  a very  little  old  man,  witli 
a white  smooth  poll  very  like  a billiard-ball, 
and  reddish  eyes,  and  no  perceptible  teeth,  and 
a weak  piping  voice.  He  dressed  habitually  in 
black,  had  a limp  wisp  of  white  kerchief  round 
his  neck,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  last  man  in 
South  Lambeth  who  wore  knee-breeches,  slack 
cotton  hose,  and  plated  buckles  in  his  shoes. 
Thw  small-clothes  and  buckles,  added  to  his 
baldness,  were  of  no  small  service  to  him  among 
his  neighbors.  Parents  liked  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  a school  of  which  the  master  looked  at 
once  so  very  clerical  and  so  very  scholastic. 
Mr.  Kafooze’s  academy  was  on  tiie  humblest 
scale.  Some  twenty  little  boys  and  girls  used  to 
come  there  every  morning  and  afternoon,  to  all 
appearance  for  three  purposes : to  crack  nuts, 
to  munch  apples,  and  to  pinch  one  another. 
When  the  last  nut  was  cracked,  the  last  apple 
devoured,  and  the  last  pinch-extracted  squeal 
uttered,  school  was  dismissed.  The  pupils  gen- 
erally went  home  black  and  blue,  so  far  as  their 
arms  were  concerned,  but  not  . through  any  cor- 
poral  chastisement  inflicted  by  Mr.  Kafooze. 
That  placid  old  man  had  not  so  much  as  a half- 
penny cane  in  his  academy.  His  assistant  in 
the  business  of’education  was  his  niece,  a hump- 
backed young  person,  with  red  hair,  and  a firma- 
ment of  freckles  on  her  countenance,  who  reveled 
in  the  somewhat  exceptional  name  of  Rhodope, 
who  passed  the  major  portion  of  her  time  either 
in  endeavoring  to  mollify  the  bunions  with 
which  she  was  troubled,  or  in  relating  ghost 
stories  (of  which  she  had  a vast  stock)  in  an 
under-tone  to  the  three  senior  pupils.  Mr. 
Kafooze  sat  apart  at  a little  desk,  and  when  the 
scholars  were  unusually  noisy,  would  tell  them 
mildly  that  they  were  “worse  than  bluebottles.” 
He  was  generally  intent  on  the  contemplation 
of  a celestial  globe,  and  when  he  had  (as  it 
seemed,  being  short-sighted)  smelt  at  this  orb 
for  many  minutes,  he  would  rush  away  to  his 
desk,  bury  his  nose  in  a quire  of  foolseap,  and 
cover  at  least  two  pages  with  blots,  scrawls, 
dashes,  and  hieroglyphical  characters  of  strange 
design.  Whence  arose,  even  among  Mr.  Ka- 
fooze’s most  friendly  critics,  a rumor  that  he 
was  engaged  in  the  discovery  of  the  perpetual 
motion,  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  clock- 
work and  balloons,  and  that  he  had,  in  further- 
ance of  his  scientific  ends,  entered  into  a com- 
pact with  the  Evil  One.  But  every  body  agreed 
that  “he  knew  a deal,”  and  was  exceedingly 
genteel  in  his  manners. 

“ It’s  only  me,  my  dear,”  piped  Mr.  Kafooze, 
entering  the  parlor  with  a little  lamp  in  one 
hand.  With  the  disengaged  hand,  which  was 
so  thin  and  shriveled  as  to  he  well-nigh  trans- 
parent, he  shaded  the  light  from  Lily. 

“You  watch  late  to-night,"  he  resumed,  in 
his  weak  treble.  “Hasn't  your  mamma  come 
home  yet  ?” 

“Madame  is  supping  with  some  friends,” 
Lily  answered,  quietly.  “ Madame”  was  a dis- 
creet compromise  into  the  use  of  which  she  had 
been  drilled  by  the  Wild  Woman.  “Dare  to 
call  me  any  thing  else,  and  I will  skin  you  alive, 
you  viper,”  was  her  amiable  warning  to  her  de- 
pendent. 

“ Ah ! it’s  no  business  of  mine.  She’s  a very 
good  lodger,  w hen  she’s  in  a good  temper,  and 
has  every  right  to  her  latch-key.  I hope  she’s 
enjoying  herself.  What  a famous  schoolmistress 
your  mamma  would  make?  Ah!  she’d  make 
the  little  ones  mind,  I’ll  warrant  yon  They 
don’t  mind  me  a hit,  nor  my  niece  Rhodope.” 

“But  you,  Mr.  Kafooee,”  said  Lily,  who  was 
aycustomed  to  the  littk?  old  man,  who  often 
came  in  at  night  for  a quiet  gossip,  “you  arc  up 
very  late  too.” 

“ Oh  ! I,  my  dear  young  lady,  I’m  always  up 
late.  It’s  my  way.  I’ve  so  much  to  do.  I sit ' 
up  with  the  stars.” 

Lily  thought  Mr.  Kafooze’s  fellow-watchers 
were  most  delightful  company,  and  told  him, 
almost  enthusiastically,  that  she  loved  to  sit  up 
and  look  at  the  stars. 

“ Ah ! that  isn’t  it  exactly,”  rejoined  Mr.  Ka- 
fooze, shaking  his  head,  and  with  a half  sigh. 
“Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  I read  the  stars,  my  dear,  and  have 
come  to  know  them.  Deary  me ! bnt  there’s  a 
deal  more  to  be  learned  about  them,”  he  added, 
with  another  sigh. 

“And  what  do  they  tell  you,  Mr.  Kafooze?” 
asked  Lily. 

“A  deal  that’s  good,  and  a deal  that’s  bad, 
my  dear,”  the  star-gazer  replied.  “They  tell 
me  little  that's  worth  knowing  about  myself, 
however.  If  the  stars  would  be  good  enough 
to  inform  me  how  it  is  that  I can’t  earn  more 
than  two  pounds  a week,  I’d  be  obliged  to  them, 
that’s  all.  The  stars,  my  dear,  I can  tell  you 
in  confidence,  have  been  my  stumbling-blocks 
all  through  life.  My  father  turned  me  out  of 
doors,  and  cut  mo  off — not  with  a shilling,  but 
without  one — all  owing  to  the  stars.  I attribute 
my  failure  in  the  haberdashery  line  in  the  year 
’twenty-three  entirely  to  the  stars.  I published 
a ‘ Voice  from  the  Stars’  in  the  shape  of  an  al- 
manac for  three  years  running,  and  lost  a very 
pretty  penny  by  it.  And  now  I’ve  come  down 
to  what  von  see.  But  I trust  in  the  stars  as 
firmly  as  ever;  and  indeed  my  motive  in  look- 
ing in  upon  yon  to-night  was  to  ask  yon  wheth- 
er you  could  tell  me  what  star  your  mamma  was 
horn  under.  I shouldn’t  like  to  ask  her  mvself, 
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“I  am  sure  I don’t,  know,  Mr.  Kafooze,”  re- 
plied Lily,  “but  I will  ask  her  if  you  like.” 

“Fgr  gooduess'  sake  don’t,  my  dear  young 
lady,”  Mr.  Kafooze  interposed,  hastily.  “She’s 
a remarkable  woman,  is  your  mamma,  and  she 
might  do  something  dreadful  if  you  were  inquis- 
itive about  her  affairs.  I thought  that  perhaps 
she  might  have  mentioned  something  to  you  in- 
cidentally about  the  stars.” 

“I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Kafooze,”  said  Lily, 
very  sadly,  who  felt,  somehow  impelled  to  place 
confidence  in  the  little  bald-headed  schoolmas- 
ter, “whether  she  is  my  mamma  or  not.  One 
day  she  tells  me  she  is;  but  the  next  she  denies 
it,  and  forbids  me  to  call  her  any  thing  but  Ma- 
dame. I know  that  she  treats  me  very  unkindly, 
and  that  I am  very  unhappy,  Mr.  Kafooze.” 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  She  could 
not  help  the  confession.  It  was  the  first  wail — 
the  first  outcry  under  cruel  agony. 

“Hush,  hush !”  piped  the  schoolmaster;  “you 
mustn’t  cry,  you  mustn’t  fret,  my  dear.  That 
would  never  do.  You'll  wake  the  lodger  up — ns 
worthy  a young  man  as  ever  lived,  and  plays  the 
trombone  at  Ranelagh  for  fivc-and-twcnty  shil- 
lings a week.” 

He  sat  down  by  her  side  on  the  little  horse- 
hair sofa,  and  fell  to  chafing  one  of  her  little 
hands  between  his  own  paichment  palms. 

“Don’t  mind  me,”  he  quavered;  “I’m  old 
enough  to  be  your  great-grandfather.  I'm  sev- 
enty-two, but  I don’t  fret  now ; I leave  it  all  to 
the  stars.” 

Lily  dried  her  eyes,  and  admitted  that  she  had 
been  very  foolish,  and  besought  the  schoolmaster 
not  to  tell  Madame  of  what  had  passed. 

“It  is  not  that  she  strikes  me,"  she  explain- 
ed. “She  is  always  threatening,  hut  she  h.s 
seldom  gone  beyond  a push,  and  has  never  gone 
so  far  ns  she  did  to-night  when  she  menaced  mo 
with  her  horsewhip.  But  oh,  Mr.  Kafooze,  slut 
strikes  me  with  iter  tongue — with  her  cruel, 
cruel  tongue.  Night,  and  day  she  browbeats 
and  insults  me.  What  urn  I to  do?  You  have, 
seen  me  here.  How  am  I to  conciliate  her?. 
How  have  I offended  her?  Do  I look,  do  I act, 
like  a bad,  wicked  girl?” 

“You  are  a little  angel,  my  dear,”  qnofh  old 
Mr.  Kafooze  ; “a  dear,  persecuted  angel;  hut 
you  must  not  fret.  You  must  leave  it  to  time 
and  to  the  stars.  They  will  make  it  all  right. 

I won't  say  that  they  will  avenge  you ; because 
vengeance  does  not  belong  to  the  stars." 

Lily  could  only  repeat  that  she  was  very  un- 
happy— that  she  did  every  thing  she  cotdd  to 
please  her  hard  task  mistress,  and  that  it  was 
not  her  fault. 

“It’s  nobody’s  fault,  my  dear,”  urged  the  lit- 
tle schoolmaster.  “ Nobody  but  Destiny’s.  I've 
been  fighting  against  Destiny  for  threescore 
years  and  ten,  and  she’s  had  her  heel  upon  me, 
and  trampled  me  under  foot’ many  and  many  a 
time.  But  I’ll  get  the  best  of  her,  and  have 
her  under  my  foot,  the  jade!”  he  concluded, 
clenching  his  bony  hand,  and  in  a most  valor- 
ous pipe. 

The  sound  of  a key  was  heard  turning  in  the 
door. 

“That’s  your  mamma,”  quoth  he,  hastily. 
“I  wouldn’t  have  her  see  me  here  for  twenty 
pound.  Good-night,  my  clear.  Your  mamma’s 
got  a destiny  too ; only  I want  to  know  more 
about  her  star  before  I can  tell  you  what  it  is. 
I’m  afraid  it’s  a bad  one.”  And  Mr.  Kafooze 
vanished. 

Two  persons  came  into  the  little  parlor : one 
was  the  conntess.  flushed  and  radiant,  the  other 
was  Thomas  Tnttleshell,  Esquire.  That  gentle- 
man Lily  had  never  before  seen  ; bnt  the  count- 
ess had  often  spoken  of  him  as  a fellow  who  had 
been  useful  to  her.  She  had  decidedly  but  few 
surplus  funds  in  the  way  of  gratitude,  our  count- 
css,  and  dispensed  them  very  grudgingly. 

She  had  torn  off  her  mantle,  had  flung  herself 
on  to  the  sofa,  and  sat  in  her  gay  dress,  fanning 
herself.  Lily  had  seen  her  as  hot  and  as  excited 
after  her  performance  in  the  French  booth  as  the 
Wild  Woman  ; but  she  seemed  scarcely  the  same 
being  now.  She  was  different  in  mien,  in  voice, 
in  gesture.  She  was  transformed. 

Thomas  Tuttleshell  had  escorted  her  from 
supper,  but  whither  aftenvard  Lily  knew  not. 

It  was  certain  that  madame  and  her  friends  were 
not  in  the  gardens  when  the  girl  left.  Perhaps 
Sir  William  Long  had  still  chambers  where  ho 
could  conjure  np  the  image  of  his  old  parties. 
Perhaps  Thomas  knew  of  some  quiet  hotel  in 
the  neighborhood  of  St.  James’s,  where,  even 
after  supper  hours,  guests  who  wished  to  talk, 
and  smoke,  and  drink  Champagne,  were  wel- 
come. 

“It’s  very  late — very  late,  indeed,”  was  the 
courteous  remark  of  the  countess  to  Thomas,  as 
she  flung  away  her  fan,  and  gave  a great  yawn ; 
“you  had  better  go  home.” 

“Much  obliged  to  you,”  thus  Thomas ; “ but 
allow  me  at  least  to  apologize  for  keeping  this 
pretty  young  lady,  whom  I presume  to  be  your 
daughter,  up  to  such  a very  unseemly  hour. 
You  see,  miss,  that  your  mamma — ” 

“My  servant  needs  none  of  your  apologies,” 
the  countess  interrupted,  with  her  old  haughti- 
ness. “If  she  complained  of  waiting  up  early 
or  late,  just  as  it  suited  my  good-will  and  pleas- 
ure, I’d  break  every  bone  in  her  skin.”* 

“It  would  be  'a  pity  to  hurt  such  pretty 
bones.” 

“ Never  mind  whether  they  are  ugly  or  pretty. 
They  are  none  of  yours.  They  arc  mine.  Now, 
go  away,  there's  a good  man.  I am  tired  to 
death.” 

“ Allow  me  at  least  to  light  a cigar.  It's 
deuced  cold." 

“ I do  not  allow  smoking  in  my  apartments.” 

“ By  Jove,  Ernestine.”cried  the  usually  placa- 
ble Tom,  losing  all  patience  under  these  con- 
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inti  fellow  won  at  the  trente  et  quarante,  yon 
wouldn't  have  had  a shoe  to  your  foot.” 

“ I have  nothing  to  do  with  what  I was  yes- 
terday. It  is  enough  for  me  to  think  of  what  I 
am  to-day,  and  what  I may  be  to-morrow.” 
Spoken  like  a brave  and  consistent  countess. 

“At  least,”  rcm  istrated  Tom,  ‘‘you  might 
remember  that  I got  you  a good  engagement, 
and,  as  an  old  friend,  am  at  least  entitled  to  a 
little  consideration.” 

“A  fig  for  your  engagements,”  the  woman 
cried,  snapping  her  fingers  ; “a  fig  for  the  mis- 
erable ten  pounds  a week  which  your  master, 
M ‘Variety,  gives  me.  Dix  livres  sterling.  Je 
me  mouche  avec  ces  gagcs-la  1” 

“ You  were  glad  enough  to  get  them  when  I 
offered  the  engagement  to  you  at  Lyons,  and 
lent  you  the  money  to  come  over  to  England.” 

“I  might  have  been.  It  is  so  very  long  ago. 
In  the  century  before  last,  I think.  Chantez- 
moi  quelque  chose  de  nouveau.” 

“It  was  this  very  summer,”  grumbled  Tom. 

“A  fig  for  last  summer!  a fig  for  my  old 
friends.  Je  m’en  fiche!”  the  woman  cried. 
“I  have  found  other  old  friends — and  superb 
ones,  too.  I have  been  in  the  mud  long  enough. 
Now  I am  about  to  revenge  myself.” 

“Then  I suppose  you  don’t  want  to  see  me 
any  more.  I wish  you  a very  good-night.” 
Tom  was  going  away  in  dudgeon. 

On  the  contrary,  the  countess  condescended 
to  explain,  “I  want  to  see  you  every  day.  You 
can  be  very  useful  to  me,  I’oncle  Thomas. 
Allons,  soyons  amis,  mon  vieux.  Tapez  la.” 

She  held  out  her  hand  in  a scornful  manner 
to  Mr.  Tuttleshell,  who  took  it,  and  bowed, 
somewhat  stiffly,  for  he  was  still  but  ill-pleased, 
and  was  going,  when  the  countess  started  up  and 
placed  herself  between  him  and  the  door. 

“No,  we  are  not  going  to  part  like  that,”  she 
cried,  half  sarcastically,  and  half  caressingly. 

‘ ‘ Pas  de  rancune,  mon  brave.-  You  must  con- 
tinue to  serve  me.  I want  you  here  to-morrow 
morning.  I want  to  talk  to  you  before  ces  mes- 
sieurs arrivent.  Is  not  to-morrow — to-day,  rather, 

I would  say — Saturday  ? Have  they  not  prom- 
ised to  so  call  ? Am  I not  to  dine  with  them, 
there  being  a relache  at  the  Gardens  ? Allons, 
donnez-moi  la  patte.” 

She  had  still,  though  haggard  and  ruddled,'  a 
cajoling  kind  of  way  about  her  which  was  not 
ineffective.  Tom  gave  her  his  hand  this  time 
in  perfect  amity,  and,  promising  to  be  with  her 
again  before  noon,  took  his  leave. 

He  had  been  slyly  examining  Lily  while  par- 
leying with  the  countess.  “By  Jove!  what  a I 
pretty  little  thing,”  quoth  Thomas  Tuttleshell,  j 
Esquire,  as  he  put  Mr.  Kafooze’s  brass  plate  be- 
tween himself  and  the  parlbr.  “What  a pity 
she  should  have  such  an  old  tigress  for  a mother ! j 
Clever  woman,  though.  Fiendishly  clever.  In  1 
her  day,  superb.  Sadly  fallen  off,  though.  I 
suppose  the  little  one  is  her  daughter.  I wonder  1 
what  Billy  Long’s  game  is.  He’s  sown  ,his  wild 
oats;  yet  they’re’ a sly  lot,  these  swells:  always  ! 
up  to  something.  He  said  to-night’s  meeting 
was  as  good  as  a thousand  pounds  to  him.  I i 
wish  he’d  give  me  five  hundred  on  account. 
Heigh-ho!  C-a-b!”  And  Tom  Tuttleshell  hailed 
a four-wheeler,  and  was  driven  home  to  bed. 

CHAPTER  XLVIH. 

DREAMLAND. 

It  was  a very  long  time  since  the  girl  had 
dreamed.  How  could  she  dream,  she  had  no 
time.  Her  life  had  been  wakeful,  and  hard,  and 
cruel.  She  had  been  bedded  on  no  soft  pillow, 
dandled  to  sleep  in  no  loving  arms.  Every  one 
around  her  had  been  awake,  and  watchful  to 
strike  at  her.  Tranquil  slumbers  and  bright 
visions  she  had  just  tasted  of,  here  and  there, 
and  for  a moment ; but  they  had  been  rudely 
broken,  and  intervals  of  long  years  rolled  be- 
tween. Sometimes,  ifc  a quiet  and  not  unhappy 
little  child,  the  plaything  of  the  school  at  Stock- 
well,  she  had  dreamed,  nestling  in  the  soothing 
shadow  of  the  Misses  Bunnycastles’  skirts.  Then 
she  had  certainly  dreamed  for  a whole  afternoon 
at  the  Greenwich  dinner,  and  for  a whole  day 
at  Cutwig  & Co.’s.  A brief  and  blissful  dream 
had  been  her  sojourn  at  Madame  de  Kergolay’s ; 
but  the  waking  up  only  seemed  the  ruder  and 
more  dreadful.  Since  she  had  groaned  under 
the  sway  of  the  horrible  woman,  who,  in  her 
paint  and  out  of  her  paint,  on  the  boards  and  off 
the  boards,  was  always  wild,  and  capricious,  and 
intolerable,  she  had  forgotten  what  it  wa£  to 
dream,  or  rather  she  had  been  as  one  walking  in 
her  &lccp,  mobile,  eyes  wide  open  and  uncon- 
scious. So  she  might  have  gone  on,  to  find  her- 
self at  last  a dull,  stupefied,  apathetic  drudge, 
too  crushed  and  listless  to  be  discontented.  But 
this  was  not  to  be.  A great  change  was  fated  to 
come  over  her.  She  was  to  dream  again,  and, 
for  a time,  delightfully. 

The  change  began  on  the  very  morning  after 
the  notable  supper  of  the  countess  with  her  old 
friends.  She  ceased  suddenly  to  treat  Lily  in 
the  same  manner  as  heretofore.  She  was  no 
longer  brutal,  sarcastic,  impatient  with  her.  She 
had  her  old  temper  or-  countess ; but  when 
she  found  that  she  was  losing,  or  the  rather, 
on  the  point  of  giving  way  to  her  temper,  she 
would  bite  her  lips,  and  stamp  her  foot,  and 
crisp  her  fingers,  until  the  fit  had  passed  off. 
Her  self-control  was  wonderful  Lily  was  as- 
tounded at  it;  and  Mr.  Kafoozc,  at  first  puz- 
zled, was  ultimately  led  to  ascribe  the  altera- 
tion to  the  conjunction  of  some  more  favorable 
planets  in  the  horoscope.  The  cardinal  point 
in  the  mild,  although  somewhat  muddled,  phi- 
losophy of  the  little  old  schoolmaster  was  neither 
to  praise  nor  to  censure  his  fellow-creatures  for 
nny  thing.  If  things  went  badly,  he  bowed  to 
the  fiat  of  the  stars ; and  if  they  went  well,  he 
thanked  the  stars  for  it.  Perhaps,  all  things 
considered,  one  mighWmvefl  wgrse  System  of 
philosophy  than  the  IwfAqtfjH.4- 
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They  had  visitors  in  the  humble  little  sitting- 
room  the  morrow  of  the  supper.  The  curiosity 
<4  the  street  was  all  agog  when  the  distinguished 
visitors  arrived.  They  came  in  private  carriages 
— in  a Brougham  and  pair  and  a carbriolet. 
The  tiger  attached  to  the  latter  vehicle,  a youth 
of  rosy  countenance  and  confident  mien,  de- 
scended into  Mr.  Kafooze’s  garden,  plucked  two 
roses,  stuck  one  of  the  flowers  in  his  horse’s 
headstall,  and  another  in  his  own  button-hole, 
and  then  gave  himself  up  to,  whistling,  not  de- 
fiantly, but  with  an  air  of  cheerful  superiority  to 
things  in  general,  and  South  Lambeth  in  par- 
ticular. 

Fung-yan,  Chinese,  who  happened  to  be  at 
home  at  the  time  (he  always  returned  at  noon 
to  lunch  on  liver  and  bacon,  rice,  and  bottled 
stout),  came  out  to  his  front  door,  and  surveyed 
the  scene  with  his  never-failing  simper,  just  as 
his  three  hundred  million  prototypes  simper  ns 
they  cross  the  bridge  on  the  willow  pattern  plate, 
or  parch  tea-leaves  in  copper  pans,  surrounded 
by  flowery  gardens  and  curly  pagodas,  on  tbe 
grocers'  chests.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
street,  however,  were  of  opinion  that  the  visit 
had  something  to  do  with  a projected  railway, 
the  proximate  driving  of  which  through  their 
quiet  street,  and  consequent  demolition  of  their 
dwellings,  kept  them  in  a chronic  state  of  ap- 
prehension ; while  two  or  three  ladies  of  mature 
ago  shook  their  hetfds,  and  opined  \hat  it  was 
no  business  of  theirs,  but  that  some  people  had 
no  sense  of  what  was  right  and  proper,  especial- 
ly foreign  horse-riders.  It  was  enough  to  make 
decent  Christian  people — having  paid  rates  and 
taxes  for  years,  and  brought  up  large  families 
most  respectable — believe  the  world  was  coming 
to  an  end,  and  to  cause  the  bones  of  their  (the 
Christian  bodies')  grand-parents  to  turn  in  their 
graves. 

Meanwhile  the  visitors,  quite  unconscious  of 
these  conflicting  criticisms,  had  made  their  way 
into  the  little  parlor.  School  was  just  breaking 
up  as  they  passed  through  the  passage,  and, 
during  the  hour  of  recreation,  the  juvenile  schol- 
ars of  Mr.  Kafooze  played  with  much  zest  at 
being  a double-knock,  at  being  a gentleman  in  a 
white  hat,  at  being  a gentleman  with  a gold- 
rimmed  eye-glass,  and,  in  particular,  at  being 
carriages  and  horses. 

Lily  had  been  hurried*  but  not  unkindly,  into 
the  back  bedroom  when  the  double-knock  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  the  illustrious  party. 
They  were  five  in  number.  They  were  the  Pil- 
grims, plus  one  ; and  the  additional  person  was 
Mr.  M‘ Variety. 

“What  do  you  want  here  ?”  was  the  countess’s 
agreeable  salutation  to  her  director  (she  could 
not  be  amiable  to  every  body) ; “ do  you  want  to 
raise  my  salary  ?”  • 

“Don’t  mind  if  I do,”  returned  the  enter- 
prising manager.  “You’re  certainly  drawing. 
I wish  every  body  else  did  as  well ; but  the  Veiled 
Prophet  of  Khorassan,  you  remember,  the  Swed- 
ish Albino  who  used  to  do  the  Living  Skeleton 
at  Rosherville,  and,  as  a child,  was  exhibited  ns 
the  phenomenon  with  the  words  Princess  Char- 
lotte plainly  visible  on  the  pupil  of  one  eye,  and, 
on  the  other,  Leopold  of  Sacobble — supposed  to 
mean  Saxe  Coburg — from  whom  I expected 
great  things,  has  turned  out  a regular  swindle. 
The  confounded  idiot  has  had  the  measles ; and 
now  he’s  got  over  them,  he's  getting  quite  fat 
and  good-looking.” 

The  countess  had  only  heard  the  first  few 
words  of  his  remarks.  Long  before  the  man- 
ager had  finished  she  was  engrossed  by  the  con- 
versation of  her  more  aristocratic  guests.  How 
heartily  she  despised  M ‘Variety  in  her  secret 
self ! What  a vulgar,  presuming,  self-sufficient, 
under-bred  fellow  he  was ! But  the  rest  ? Ah, 
they  were  true  gentlemen.  How  affable,  and 
easy,  and  gracious  was  Milor  Carlton ! What  a 
grand  manner — and  a kind  one  too,  for  all  his 
dryness — had  Sir  William  Long,  Baronet!  And 
Edgar  Greyfaunt,  the  Sultan  Greyfaunt,  per- 
fumed, and  curled,  and  oiled,  like  a gorgeous 
potentate  in  Vathek,  the  sultan  in  a braided 
pelisse  and  a sealskin  waistcoat.  “II  a l’air 
grand  seigneur,  celui-lh,”  she  muttered.  “ C’est 
un  liofl  pur  sang.  II  a un  peu  le  ton  Parisien. 
C’est  peut-ctre  un  milord  qui  a flane'  longtemps 
sur  le  Boulevard  de  Gand.  ” And  to  Edgar  she 
was  especially  gracious. 

On  Thomas  Tuttleshell,  even,  she  smiled  ; 
but  she  took  occasion  to  whisper  to  him : 

“ You  never  enme  this  morning,  false  ma  i . 
So  von  still  bear  malice  ?” 

“Not  a bit,”  returned  Thomas,  in  the  sam  ; 
low  tone ; you  gave  mg  a deuce  of  a reception 
last  night ; snow-balls  and  red-hot  flat-irons,  by 
way  of  a change,  were  nothing  to  it.  However, 
that’s  all  over  now.  I would  have  come  this 
morning,  but  we  were  up  late,  and  I was  tired  to 
death.”  Although  Thomas  was  one  of  the  most 
obliging  of  mankind,  he  had  a reasonable  sense 
of  what  was  due  to  his  dignity,  and  did  not  like 
to  make  himself  too  cheap. 

“ As  you  please,”  the  countess  rejoined,  turn- 
ing away.  “We  will  have  our  confidential  talk 
another  time,”  However  nettled  she  might 
have  been  by  Thomas’s  apparent  neglect,  she 
took  care  (for  good  reasons  of  her  own,  doubt- 
less) not  to  show  it  then  or  th.ere,  and  was  stu- 
diously civil  to  him.  “Messeigneurs,”  she  con- 
tinued, “can  I offer  you  any  thing?  The  wines 
of  South  Lambeth  are,  I am  afipid,  not  of  the 
premiers  erfls  — the  first  vintages  ; but,  if  you 
desired  it,  the  neighborhood  should  be  scoured 
i to  procure  beverages  worthy  of  you.  Will  you 
smoke,  Messeigneurs  ? Illumine  your  cigars,  by 
all  means.  I will  not  do  you  the  injustice  to 
suppose  that  I could  offer  you  any  so  good  as 
those  which  are  in  your  cases.” 

The  gentlemen  hastened  to  disclaim  any  wish 
to  resort  to  the  deleterious  practice  she  expressed 
herself  willing  to  tolerate,  and  assured  her  that 
her  conversation  was  already  sufficiently  delight- 
ful without  any  extraneous  aids.  By-and-by 
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Sir  William  Long  gently  suggested  that  she  had 
made  them,  overnight,  a certain  promise. 

, “Ah,”  she  returned,  with  seeming  careless- 
ness, “I  know— my  little  girl.  I promised  to 
introduce  her  to  you,  did  I not?  It  was  a ven- 
turesome pledge  on  my  part.  Vous  etes  par  trop 
mauvais  sujets,  mes  nobles  seigneurs.  However, 
you  shall  see  that  I can  keep  my  word.  Do  you 
really  wish  to  see  the  child  ? She  is  but  a little 
bit  of  a thing,  and  quite  timid  and  awkward.” 

“If  she  is  half  as  charming  as  her  mamma,” 
Lord  Carlton  observed,  gallantly,  “she  must  be 
charming  indeed.” 

‘ ‘ Flat  terer ! I Tow  do  you  know  that  I am  her 
mamma  ? Ai-je  l’air  d’une  mere,  moi  ?”  The 
vain  woman  plumed  herself  as  she  spoke.  She 
was  really  beginning  to  imagine  that  she  was 
young  again.  “ But  you  shall  see  her.  Excuse 
me  for  a few  moments,  and  I will  present  her  to 
you.  You  are  sure  .that  I can  not  offer  you  any 
thing  ?” 

“Don’t  think  you  can,” put  in  plain-speaking 
Mr.  M‘Variety.  “ ’Tisn’t  very  likely  these  gents 
could  drink  the  kind  of  stuff  you  would  be  like- 
ly to  get  from  the  public  house  at  the  corner. 
If  I’d  only  thought  of  it,  now,  I’d  have  brought 
a bottle  of  Champagne  in  his  lordship’s  car- 
riage.” 

“With his  lordship’s  permission,” Mr.  Tuttle- 
shell gently  hinted,  in  an  under-tone. 

“With  nobody’s  permission  but  my  own,  Mr. 
Tom  Toady,”  the  manager,  who  was  quick  of 
speech  sometimes,  retorted. 

Thomas  looked  discomposed,  and  his  lord- 
ship  laughed.  Mr.  M ‘Variety’s  bluntness  rather 
amused  than  offended  him.  It  could  certainly 
never  be  alleged  against  the  enterprising  man- 
ager that  he  was  an  adulator  of  the  great.  He 
was  fond  of  the  society  of  the  “tiptoppers,”  as 
he  called  them,  made  much  of  them,  and  treated 
them  with  great  liberality  and  hospitality ; but 
he  never  cringed  to  or  bowed  down  before  them. 
He  had  often  been  known  to  swear  at  a lord  who 
got  in  a carpenter’s  way  behind  the  scenes ; but 
it  was  difficult  to  be  offended  with  him : he  swore 
so  very  good-humoredly  and  respectfully.  He 
was  quite  as  affable  and  quite  as  hospitable  in  the 
society  of  the  gentleman  who  contracted  for  the 
train-oil  to  supply  the  lamps  of  Ranelagh,  the  in- 
spector of  police,  and  the  tradesman  who  manu- 
factured pork-pics  for  the  refreshment-room. 

Madame  Ernestine  went  away  into  the  next 
room,  and  poor  Thomas  had  rather  a hard  time 
of  it  until  her  return.  That  unlucky  observa- 
tion about  his  lordship’s  permission  brought  on 
his  head  a number  of  cutting  things.  Mr.  Grey- 
faunt was  secretly  delighted  that  the  harmless 
client  had  been  put  down.  Mr.  M ‘Variety  hast- 
ened, however,  to  smooth  Thomas’s  ruffled  pin- 
ions. 

“A  right  good.fellow  is  Tom,"  he  observed ; 
f‘  only  he  will  put  in  his  oar  sometimes  where  it 
isn’t  wanted.  Never  mind,  Tom ; if  I’ve  hurt 
your  feelings,  I’m  sorry  for  it.” 

It  was  difficult  for  Mr.  Tuttleshell  to  be  angry 
with  any  human  boing.for  more  than  five  seconds 
at  a time ; and  he  was  assuring  M ‘Variety  of  his 
entire  belief  that  he  would  do  nothing  willingly 
to  wound  his  feelings,  when  the  countess  entered 
the  parlor. 

She  brought  Lily  with  her.  She  had  some  wo- 
manly grace  and  ingenuity  left,  this  Wild  Wo- 
man, and,  during  the  few  minutes  she  had  been 
absent,  had  disposed  some  ribbons  and  scraps  of 
lace  about  the  girl’s  dress,  which  made  her  look 
quite  smart.  She  was  very  pale,  poor  little  Lily ; 
but  her  soft  brown  hair  and  trusting  eyes  were 
beautiful. 

“Merciful  Heaven !”  cried  the  baronet,  start- 
ing up.  “ She’s  not  a bit  changed.  It’s  only 
the  dear  little  girl  we  saw  at  Greenwich  grown 
into  a woman.” 

But  Lily  had  grown  paler  and  paler.  Flashes 
of  crimson  came,  transient,  across  the  deadly 
whiteness  of  her  cheek.  But  she  trembled  all 
over,  and  stretched  forth  her  hands  before  her  as 
though  her  sight  were  failing  her,  and  she  was 
feeling  her  way.  At  length  she  gave  a feeble 
cry,  staggered,  and  would  have  fallen,  but  that 
the  countess  caught  her  in  her  arms. 

“I  thought  so,”  she  muttered  between  her 
teeth. 

She  bore  her  into  the  bedroom,  poured  water 
on  a handkerchief,  damped  her  forehead  and 
chafed  her  hands.  The  girl  soon  revived.  The 
I countess  bade  her  lie  on  the  bed  and  keep  quiet, 
and  she  would  soon  be  quite  well  again.  “Sly 
little  imp,”  she  muttered  again,  as  she  passed  the  - 
sitting-room.  “Ah,  I thought  so,  I thought  so! 
Thou  couldst  not  deceive  me,  little  Jesuit.” 

She  found  her  visitors  in  great  perturbation  at 
the  untoward  occurrence. 

“ It  is  nothing,”  she  explained.  “ I told  you. 
She  is  a mere  child,  and  has  hitherto  lived  in 
virtuous  retirement.”  She  said  this  with  a grin. 

‘ 1 She  was  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  so  many  stran- 
I gers,  but  she  is  already  recovered,  and  will  soon 
be  herself  again.  I was  just  as  timid  at  her 
i age.”  And  she  grinned  again.  She  was  not 
f pleasant  to  look  upon  when  she  grinned.  She 
i strove  to  engage  her  guests  in  conversation ; but 
it  manifestly  flagged.  She  saw*  their  eyes  con- 
| tin  ually  directed  toward  the  closed  door,  and  she 
| hugged  herself  in  her  secret  soul.  She  went  into 
I the  bedroom  once  or  twice,  and  came  out  saying  ' 
that  the  patient  was  better,  but  too  much  fright- 
ened to  confront  the  strangers  again.  And  at 
last,  with  great  amiability,  but  sufficient  plain- 
ness, she  told  them  that  she  had  a rehearsal  at 
the  Gardens,  and  must  beg  them  to  excuse  her 
until  dinner. 

“That's  a crammer,”  whispered  the  enterpris- 
ing manager  to  Thomas  Tuttleshell;  “there’s 
not  so  much  ns  donkey  rehearsing  at  our  shop 
this  morning.”  Whether  his  enterprise  for  the 
moment  happen  1 to  be  a play-house,  an  Italian 
Opera,  a garden,  a circus,  a giant,  a dwarf,  a 
concert-room,  a chapel,  or  a wild-beast  show, 
Mr.  M‘Variety  always  alluded  to  it  as  a shop. 


“I  suppose  something’s  gone  wrong,”  said 
Tom,  in  a return  whisper,  “and  she  wants  to 
get  rid  of  us.  We’d  better  be  off,  Mac.” 

There  was  clearly  nothing  left  but  for  the  vis- 
itors to  go.  The  countess’s  face  was  wreathed 
with  smiles;  biit  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
gesture  with  which  she  showed  them  the  door. 
She  bade  them  adieu  until  dinner,  which  was  to 
take  plnce,  it  was  arrnnged,  at  some  hotel  in  the 
West  End.  Mr.  M‘Variety  was  to  be  of  the 
party,  and  the  manager  whispered,  as  he  passed 
out,  that  he  had  a proposition  to  make  of  a 
nature  which  might  not  be  wholly  displeasing 
to  her.  “Decidedly,"  she  thought,  “he  means 
to  raise  my  salary.”  Her  views,  however,  were 
too  ambitious  just  then  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
mere  two  or  three  pounds  added  to  her  weekly 
stipend. 

His  lordship’s  Brougham  would  call  for  her 
at  six  o’clock.  That  was  clearly  as  it  should 
be,  and  another  triumph.  She  was  evidently 
resuming  her  proper  station. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

A praotitionee  being  naked  by  hie  patient  why  he  put 
so  many  ingredients  into  his  prescriptions,  is  said  to  have 
answered  more  facetiously  than  philosophically,  “ in  or- 
der that  the  disease  may  take  which  it  likes  best.” 

. An  Old  Story  Spoiled A contemporary  relates  a 

wonderful  anecdote  about  a hen  that  flew  at  a cow  in  de- 
fense of  her  chickens,  and  killed  the  cow  with  one  blow 
of  her  bill.  This  statement  is  not  quite  correct  To  make 
the  story  perfectly  genuine  the  hen  should  be  a cock,  and 
the  cow  a bull. 


DRILL  FOR  SINGLE  VOLUNTEERS. 

Fall  In — Love  with  some  amiable  and  virtuous  young 
woman  on  tlie  first  opportunity  you  may  have. 

Attention — Pay  to  her,  assiduously  and  respectfully. 

Right  Face — Popping  the  question,  like  a man,  r\: 
she'15  accept  you. 

Qi  ick  March — To  her  parent*,  and  nek  their  con' 

Right  Turn — Witli  her  to  the  church,  and  go  >ugh 
the  service  of  holy  matrimony. 

Ualt — And  reflect  seriously  for  a few  me  r.;  .^s;  thou 
determine  to  devote  youi'self  entirely  to  your  wile. 

Right  about  Face — From  the  haunts  that  you  frequent- 
ed when  single,  and  prefer  yonr  own  home. 

Advance  Arms — To  your  young  wife  when  out  walking 
together,  and  don’t  let  her  walk  three  or  four  yards  behind 
you. 

Ureak  Of—  Billiard  playing,  betting,  and  staying  out 
at  night,  jf  you  wfsh  to  have  a happy  home. 


“ I wish  you  wouldn't  give  such  Bhort  weight  for  my 
money,"  said  a customer  to  a grocer  who  had  an  out- 
standing bill  against  him.  “And  I wish  you  wouldn’t 
give  me  such  long  wait  for  mine,"  replied  the  grocer. 


OLD  SPANISH  PROVERBS. 

God  keeps  him  who  takes  what  care  he  can  of  himself. 
Smoke,  raining  into  the  house,  and  a talking  wife,  make 
a man  run  out  of  doors. 

Thinking  is  very  far  from  knowing  the  truth. 

Leave  a dog  and  a great  talker  in  the  middle  of  the 

Take  your  wife’s  first  ndvice,  not  her  second. 
Vain-glory  is  a flower  which  never  comes  to  fruit. 


‘‘Do  you  see  this  stick,  Sir?"  said  a very  stupid  ac- 
quaintance to  Sydney  Smith;  “ this  stick  has  been  all  round 
the  world.  Sir.”  “Indeed,"  said  the  remorseless  Sydney, 
“and  yet  it  is  only  a stick  !'* 


A one-legged  miller  is  at  once  miller  and  hopper. 


An  elephant  is  a-powerful  animal,  but  the  smallest  dog 
can  lick  him. 


In  a conntry  theatre  there  were  only  seven  persons  in 
the  house  one  night.  The  pit  took  offense  at  the  miser- 
able acting  of  a performer,  nnd  hissed  him  energetically  ; 
whereupon  the  manager  brought  his  company  on  the 
stage  and-  out-hissed  the  visitors. 


Many  people's  charities,  like  the  brooks,  are  scantiest 
when  most  needed. 


Better  have  nodumplings  in  the  family  than  make  them 
of  the  apples  of  discord. 


“ I have  a place  for  every  thing,  and  you  onght  to  know 
it,”  said  a married  man,  who  was  lookihg  for  Ilia  boot- 
jack  after  his  wife  was  in  bed.  “ Yes,"  said  she.  "and  I 
ought  to  kaor  where  you  keep  your  late  hours,  but  I 
don’t.” 


“Isn’t  it  strange,”  remarked  a lady,  “that  the  Miss 
Smiths  are  so  gross  ?"  “ Not  at  all,"  was  the-reply  ; " their 
father  was  a grocer.”  ^ 


“ Do  you  enjoy  going  to  church  now  ?"  asked  a lady  of 
Mrs.  Partington.  " Law  me,  1 do,"  replied  Mrs.  P.  "No- 
thing does  me  so  much  good  as  to  get  up  early  on  Su1  day 
morning,  and  go  to  church,  and  hear  a populous  mlnister 
dispense  with  the  Gospel." 


Drive  yonr  cattle  on  the  ice  if  you  want  cowslips  in  the 
winter.  _ 

Get  too  many  suit? brought  for  you  by  the  lawyer,  and 
you  will  get  none  brought  to  you  by  the  tailor. 

Not  a Bad  Motto? — For  the  “Special  Safety  Matches" 
which  ignite  only  on  the  box,  we  suggest  the  inscription, 
“ Strike  but  Here." 


Why  ought  dentists  to  be  good  cricketers  ?— Because  they 
are  adepts  at  " drawing  the  stumps.” 


At  a dinner-party  one  of  the  guests  used  his  knife  im- 
properly in  eating.  At  length  a wag  asked  aloud : “ Have 
you  heard  of  poor  L 's  sad  affair?  I met  him  at  a par- 

ty yesterday,  when,  to  our  great  horror,  lie  suddenly  took 
up  the  knife,  and—"  “ Good  Heavens  1”  interposed  one 
of  the  ladies  ; “and  did  he  rut  his  throHt?"  “ Why,  no,” 
answered  the  relater,  “he  did  not  cut  his  throat  with  his 
knife  ; but  we  all  expected  he  would,  for  he  actually  put 
it  up  to  his  mouth." 


When  is  a steamship  like  a very  exactiug  man  ?— When 
she’s  a screw. 


Mrs.  Partington  makes  Shakspeare  say,  “ Sweet  are  the 
uses  of  advertisements.” 


The  Question  of  the  limes. — ‘‘To  bee  or  not  to  bee?" 


At  no  time  of  life  should  a man  give  up  th«  thoughts 
of  enjoying  the  society  of  women.  “In  youth,"  says  Lord 
Bacon,  “women  are  our  mistresses,  »t  a riper  age  our 
companions,  in  old  age  our  nurses,  and  in  all  ages  our 
friends." 


Of  what  trade  is  a clergyman  at  a wedding  ? — A join- 
her. 

Poor  men  are  apt  to  fare  badly  every  where.  It  is  a 
blessed  thing  to  live  in  n land  of  plenty  if  you  have  plenty 
of  land. 
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REUSES  E.  FENTON. 

Hon.  Recben  E.  Fen- 
ton, the  Union  candi- 
date for  Governor  of  New 
York,  was  born  in  Car- 
roll,  Chautauqua  County, 

New  York,  July  4, 1819. 

His  father  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Western  New 
York,  and  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  of  those  who 
changed  the  wilds  of  the 
“ Holland  Purchase”  into 
that  beautiful  and  rich 
agricultural  district  west 
of  the  Genesee  River. 

He  worked  upon  his  fa- 
ther's farm  until  fifteen 
years  of  age,  attending 
school  during  the  winter 
months  in  the  log  school- 
house.  He  attended  the 
College -Hill  Academy, 
near  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  the  Fredonia  Acad- 
emy, New  York;  and 
Subsequently  read  law  to 
qualify  himself  for  busi- 
ness. Before  reaching 
his  majority  ho  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits ; 
and  in  1840  he  began,  in 
a small  way,  on  the.  head 
waters  of  the  Allegha- 
ny, the  manufacture  and 
transportation  of  lumber 
down  that  and  the  Ohio 
rivers.  He  was  entirely 
successful,  and  amassed 
a fortune  at  thirty  years 
of  age.  After  holding 
several  town  and  county 
offices,  in  1852,  although 
a Democrat,  such  was  his 
popularity  that  he  defeat- 
ed the  Whig  candidate 
for  Congress  in  ihe  then 
33d  District  (which  was 
Whig  usually  by  3000 
majority)  by  56  majority, 
and  was  a member  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

In  1854  he  was  defeated 
in  the  “ K.  N.”  tornado. 

•In  1856  he  was  unani- 
mously nominated  as  the 
Republican  candidate, 
and  elected  to  Congress 
by  5000  majority.  In 
1858,  1860,  and  in  1862 
he  was  re-elected  to  Con- 
gress by  average  majori- 
ties of  over  7000  votes. 

In  the  Thirty  - seventh 
Congress  he  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on 
Claims,  one  of  great  la- 
bor, and  requiring  vigi- 
lance, discretion,  and 
honesty.  In  the  present 
Congress  he  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means.  • 

In  his  private  as  well 
as  public  life  he  has  been 
uniformly  successful. 

Kind  and  encouraging  in 
manner  and  action,  many 
young  men  owe  prosper- 
ous positions  to  his  un- 
selfish aid.  No  man  in 
Congress  has  been  more 
uniformly  devoted  to  t lie 
care  and  interests  of  the  New  York  soldiers  than 
Mr.  Fenton.  Ilis  time,  liis  pen,  his  personal  influ- 
ence, and  his  liberal  purse  have  been  generously 
bestowed  to  alleviate,  protect,  and  promote  New 
York  soldiers.  He  has  been  for  a considerable 


MR 


HON.  REUBEN  E.  FENTON,  THE  UNION  CANDIDATE  FOR  GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  YORK.— [Photographed  by  Brady.] 


time  the  President  of  the  New  York  Soldiers’  Re- 
lief Association. 

Mr.  Fenton  is  in  the  prime  of  life ; he  has  a 
commanding  appearance.  As  a public  speaker  he 
is  fluent,  effective,  and  eloquent.  But  liis  success 


is  attributed  to  untiring  vigilance  and  personal  at- 
tention to  all  the  details  of  business,  private  or  pub- 
lic. There  are  few  men  possessed  of  such  suavity 
of  manners  combined  with  so  great  executive  tal- 
ent as  Sir.  Fenton. 


PARIS  FASHIONS 

FOR  SEPTEMBER. 
For  some  years  past 
— and  the  present  season 
has  not  differed  in  this 
respect  from  its  modern 
pr.  accessors  — the  edicts 
of  the  Mode  have  been 
issued  during  the  sum- 
mer excursion  period. 
This  is  easily  explained, 
from  the  circumstance 
that  it  has  now  become 
the  general  fashion  to 
pass  the  hot  months  at 
the  sea-side  or  at  water- 
ing-places, where  ladies 
are  under  very  slight  re- 
straint as  to  the  style  of 
their  costume,  and  can, 
without  being  subject  to 
disagreeable  remark,  tem- 
porarily adopt  any  inno- 
vation, not  to  say  eccen- 
tricity, which  the  taste  of 
their  modistes  may  sug- 
gest. Of  all  these  bold 
innovations  a few  some- 
times remain,  and,  once 
approved,  become  the 
mode  for  a certain  time. 
Thus  it  was  at  the  wa- 
tering-places during  the 
present  season  that  the 
high  bonnets  recently 
worn  received  their  coup 
de  ciseoux ; and  the  small- 
est of  small  bonnets,  hav- 
ing obtained  the  official 
approbation  of  competent 
judges  at  Vichy,  at  Trou- 
ville,  at  Honfleur,  and 
other  fashionable  resorts, 
will  in  all  probability 
reign  triumphant  for 
some  time  to  come.  We 
have  even  seen  some 
that  scarcely  cover  the 
occiput,  merely  orna- 
mented in  front  and  on 
the  scarcely  perceptible 
back  edge  with  drooping 
flowers,  instead  of  the 
tour-de-tetc  and  bavolet, 
which  are  now  frequently 
abandoned.  But  it  must 
be  observed  that  such 
chapeaux,  although  met 
with  in  the  best  houses, 
arc  not  yet  general. 

THE  ILLUSTRATION'S. 
Fig.  1.  Walking  Drem. — 
Green  silk  dress,  deeply  van- 
dyked,  each  tooth  being  or- 
namented with  rich  white 
guipure.  The  casnque  is 
adjusted  to  the  waist,  and 
Is  of  the  same  color  as  the 
dress  and  similarly  trimmed. 
White  crape  bonnet,  small 
in  siae,  and  provided  simply 
with  a bouillonue  of  tulle  in 
the  place  of  the  bavolet. 

Fig.  2.  Sea-ride  Dress  for 
a Young  Lady. — Light  gray 
poplin  robe  and  pardessus, 
all  the  ornaments  be:ng  in 
black  silk  with  long  fringe. 
The  chapeau  is  the  chapeau 
Windsor,  nnd  is  almost  con- 
cealed by  an  aigrette  and  a 
large  depending  feather. 
The  bottines  are  laced  in 
front;  the  stockings  are  of 
the  same  color  as  the  dress. 

Fig.  3.  Carriage  Drew. — 
White  muslin  robe  over  sea- 
green  silk  slip.  Rich  lace 
flounce,  surmounted  by  a 
niching  of  green  silk.  The  camail  is  of  green  Bilk,  trimmed 
with  deep  laee  of  like  qunlity  witlvthat  on  the  skirt.  Bon- 
net of  white  tulle,  ornamented  wiln  grass,  and  with  a rose 
(sometimes  replaced  by  a butterfly)  in  the  tour-de-tete. 
A large  sea-green  bow  surmounts  the  back  hair  or  catogun 
instead  of  the  usual  curtain. 


BUSSING  OF  THE  BECEIYINfi.SHJF  “BRANDYWINE,”  AS  SEEN  FROM  THE  GOSPORT  NAVY-YARD,  VIRGINIA,  Slptember  3,  1864.— [Sketchsu  by  Ja*«  3.  CoSiirt.] 
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CROW'S-NEST  SIGNAL-STATION, 

In  the  sketch  given  below  the  reader  will  get  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  signal-sta- 
tions are  constructed.  In  an  opening  in  the  forest, 


on  an  elevation,  some  strong,  lofty  tree  is  selected. 
At  the  top  of  a ladder  a scaffolding  is  placed ; upon 
this  scaffolding  another  ladder  rests,  and  so  on  till 
the  summit  is  reached.  Here  in  the  top  of  the  tree 
a platform  is  built,  affording  a commodious  look-out. 


QfTOft'fCNfcST  jsiO'AL  STATION— [Pitched  bt  William  Wato.] 


PRIVATE  WIPES  O’REILLY. 

Tiif.  accompanying  portrait  is  a very  exact  re- 
production oPa  daguerreotype  taken  by  Mr.  Brady 
of  this  city,  who  assures  us  that  its  original  was  no 
other  than  Private  Miles  O’Reilly,  formerly  of 
the  47th  Regiment  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry, 
but  now  serving  as  a re-enlisted  veteran  in  some 
regiment  belonging  to  the  Irish  brigado.  Mr. 
Beady  says  that,  in  spite  of  every  remonstrance 
he  could  offer,  Private  Miles  insisted  on  ‘‘bein’ 
sot  for  his  picture”  in  a coat  borrowed  for  the  occa- 
sion from  some  friendly  field  officer  of  his  regiment 
—the  reason  he  assigned  for  not  appearing  in  his 
proper  uniform  being,  that  he  wanted  the  picture 
for  his  sweet-heart,  and  therefore  it  must  be  “look- 
in’ the  purtiest  he  knew  how.” 

Not  wishing  to  cast  any  doubt  upon  Mr.  Brady’s 
statement,  we  can  only  say  that  the  annexed  por- 
trait does  not  at  all  Tally  with  the  elaborate  jier- 
sonal  description  of  Private  Miles  given  in  that 
veracious  chronicle  of  passing  events,  the  New  York 
Herald.  We  therefore  append  the  pen-and-ink 
sketch  and  biography  of  the  “Bard  of  the  10th 
Army  Corps,”  as  we 
find  it  reproduced  in 
“ Miles  O’Reilly,  his 
Book”  — leaving  such 
of  our  readers  as  may 
be  curious  in  this  kind 
of  controversy  to  decide 
the  authenticity  of  the 
portrait  for  themselves. 

From  the  Herald's 
stenographic  report  of 
the  interview  between 
his  Excellency  the 
President,  the  ‘foreign 
diplomatic  body,  the 
members  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln’s Cabinet,  and 
Private  Miles  O’Reil- 
ly, held  at  the  White 
House  on  last  Thanks- 
giving-dav,  we  make 
the  subjoined  extract  : 
and.  without  express- 
ing any  decided  opin- 
ion ourselves,  the 
ter  is  now  remitted  to 
the  consideration  and 
judgment  of  an  enlight- 
ened public. 

“Private  O’Reilly 
is  a brawny,  large- 
boned, rather  good- 
looking  young  Mile- 
sian, with  curly  reddish 
hair,  gray  eyes,  one  of 
which  has  a blemish 
upon  it,  high  cheek 
liones,  a cocked  nose, 
square  lower  jaws,  and 
the  usual  strong  type 
of  Irish  forehead — the 
perceptive  bumps,  im- 
mediately above  the 
eyes,  being  extremely 
prominent.  A more 
good-humored  or  radi- 
antly expressive  face 
it  is  impossible  to  con- 


ceive. The  whole  countenance  beams  with  a can- 
dor and  unreserve  equal  to  that  of  a mealy  potato 
which  has  burst  its  skin  or  jacket  by  too  rapid  boil- 
ing. He  stands  about  six  feet  three  inches,  is 
broad-chested,  barrel-bodied,  firm  on  his  pins,  and 
with  sinewy,  knotted  fists  of  a hardness  and  heavi- 
ness seldom  equaled.  On  the  whole,  he  reminds 
one  very  much  of  Ensign  O’Doherty’s  ideal  pic- 
ture of  the  Milesian  hero : 

“ One  of  his  eyes  was  bottle-green, 

And  the  other  eye  was  out,  my  dear ; 

And  the  calves  of  his  wicked-looking  legs 
Were  more  than  two  feet  about,  my  dear ! 

O,  the  lump  of  an  Irishman, 

The  nasty,  ugly  Irishman, 

The  great  lie-rogue,  with  his  wonderful  brogue. 
The  leathering  swash  of  an  Irishman. 

“ Private  O’Reilly  says  that  he  was  born  at  a 
place  they  call  Ouldcastle,  in  Ireland ; that  he  pick- 
ed up  what  little  of  the  humanities  and  rudiments 
he  possesses  under  one  Father  Thomas  Maguire, 
of  Cavan — ‘him  that  was  O’Connell’s  frind,  rest 
their  Bowls ;’  and  he  is  emphatic  in  declaring  that 
he  and  seventeen  of  his  O’Reilly  cousins,  sixty- 
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four  Mprphy  cousins,  thirty-seven  Kelly  cousins,  ' pore,  rais’able  creter  dat  ain’t  got  no  one  but  you 
.enty-three  Lanigan  cousins,  together  with  a i aud  dis  good  Yankee  sojer  to  look  to.” 


small  army  of  other  Milesians — all  his  own  blood 
relations,  many  of  them  now  in  the  service,  and  all 
decent  boys — would  be  both  proud  and  happy  to 
enlist  or  re-enlist  for  twenty  years  or  the  war, 
if  his  Riverence’s  Excellency  the  President  would 
only  oblige  them  ‘the  laste  mite  in  life’  by  de- 
claring war  against  England.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  no  excuse  is  ever  needed  for  going  to  war; 
but  adds  that  if  any  were,  it  might  be  found  in  the 
recent  Canadian-rebel  conspiracy  to  release  our  pris- 
oners of  war,  now  in  camp  on  Johnson's  Island.” 

We  can  not  dismiss  Private  Mil^s  from  consid- 
eration in  any  manner  more  appropriate  than  by 
giving  one  of  the  songs  which  first  brought  him  into 
notice,  and  which  may  now  be  heard  sung  to  the 
air  of  “Jamie’s  on  the  Stormy  Sea”  at  many  of 
the  camp-fires  of  our  various  armies.  He  called  it 
his 

SONG  OF  THE  SOLDIERS. 

“Comrades  known  in  marches  many. 

Comrades  tried  in  dangers  many,  * 
Comrades  bound  by  memories  many, 

Brothers  ever  let  us  be  1 
Wounds  or  sickness  may  divide  us, 

Marching  orders  may  divide  us,  » 

But,  whatever  fate  betide  us, 

Brothers  of  the  heart  are  we. 

“Comrades  known  by  faith  the  clearest, 

Tried  when  death  was  near  and  nearest, 

Bound  we  are  by  ties  the  dearest, 

Brothers  ever  more  to  be: — 

And,  if  spared  and  growing  older. 

Shoulder  still  in  line  with  shoulder, 

And  with  hearts  no  thrill  the  colder, 

Brothers  ever  we  shall  be. 

“By  communion  of  the  banner— 

Battle-scarred  but  victor  banner. 

By  the  baptism  of  the  banner, 

Brothers  of  one  church  are  we! 

Creed  nor  faction  can  divide  us, 

Race  nor  language  can  divide  us. 

Still,  whatever  fate  betide  us,  » 

Brothers  of  the  heart  are  we!" 


THE  REVENGE  OF  A GODDESS. 

Through  the  dewy  thicket,  out  into  the  patch 
of  silver  moonlight,  on  to  the  silent  wood,  paced 
the  picket-guard,  humming  a love-song  between 
hi3  teeth,  and  thinking  of  bright  eyes  far  away,  of 
honeyed  breath  aud  velvet  lips,  of  a true  heart  and 
a plighted  faith  all  his  own,  when  he  should  return 
to  claim  them. 

“ Like  enough  this  very  minute  she’s  looking  at 
the  moon  shining  down  so  bright,  and  thinking 
about — ” 

Seth  Bryant  never  finished  the  sentence  thus  be- 
gun, for  the  same  air-wave  that  brought  his  own 
words  to  his  ears  brought  also  a very  different 
sound,  and  the  sentimental  murmur  of  the  lover 
changed  to  the  sentinel’s  stern  demand  of 

“ Who  goes  there  ?” 

As  private  Bryant’s  musket-barrel  dropped  into 
his  broad  left  palm,  and  his  quick  eyes  fixed  them- 
selves eagerly  upon  a certain  point  in  the  thicket, 
where  the  crashing  of  branches  and  the  sobbing 
sound  of  a labored  breath  denoted  that  some  creat- 
ure, driven  almost  to  the  death,  was  struggling  for- 
ward toward  the  little  moonlit  glade. 

“ Who  goes  there?”  reiterated  the  picket-guard. 
“ Speak,  or  I shall  fire !” 

The  last  stubborn  branches  gave  way  suddenly, 
and  the  dusky  figure  of  a negro  woman  broke 
through,  and  staggering  a step  or  two  farther,  fell 
prostrate  at  Seth  Bryant’s  feet,  aud  clung  about  his 
knees. 

“What  is  it?  Who  are  you?”  exclaimed  he, 
trying  to  withdraw  from  that  convulsive  clasp. 

Thp  woman  struggled  for  speech,  but  from  her 
laboring  breast  and  dry  lips  came  only  a moan, 
half  of  anguish,  half  of  exhaustion. 

Seth  looked  at  her  in  the  moonlight,  and  read 
her  story  in  the  dark,  dumb  face  upturned  to  his. 
A life  of  toil,  of  misery,  of  hopelessness,  had  writ- 
ten its  monogram  upon  every  one  of  the  coarse  feat- 
. ures,  had  bowed  the  figure  that  should  yet  have 
been  in  its  prime,  and  intensified  to  terrible  pathos 
the  natural  mournful  expression  of  the  negro’s 
eyes,  her  only 'point  of  beauty.  She  was  appar- 
ently about  thirty  years  of  age. 

“You’re  a fugitive  slave,”  said  Seth  Bryant,  at 
last. 

Before  the  woman  could  reply  the  renewed  sound 
of  crashing  branches  and  trampling  footsteps  showed 
that  a third  person  was  about  to  appear  upon  the 
scene. 

The  negro  woman  shrank  together,  and  uttered 
a gasping  cry  as  she  clung  more  closely  to  the 
Union  soldier. 

“ Save  me,  mas’r!  Oh,  for  de  Lord’s  sake,  don’ 
let  him  git  me !”  panted  she. 

“ Let  go — let  go  of  me  this  minute  !”  returned 
Bryant,  somewhat  roughly,  as  he  tore  himself 
away  from  the  desperate  arms  clinging  about  him. 

“ Who  goes  there  ?”  challenged  he  again,  as  soon 
as  he  could  command  his  piece. 

‘ ‘ A friend ! A good  Union  man ! You  needn’t 
be  scared  of  me,”  returned  a rough  voice,  as  a man 
parted  the  branches  aud  emerged  into  the  moonlit 
glade. 

“Halt,  friend,  and  give  the  countersign!”  re- 
turned the  sentinel,  covering  the  friend’s  gleaming 
right  eye  with  the  “ sight”  of  his  piece. 

“ I don’t  know  the  countersign,  nor  I don’t  wapt 
any  thing  to  do  with  you,"  retorted  the  man,  irri- 
tably. “All  I’m  after  is  that  wench  of  mine  that’s 
trying  to  hide  away  in  them  bushes.  You  ain’t  go- 
ing to  hinder  my  coining  fur  enough  into  your  lines 
to  grab  her,  are  you?” 

He  advanced  as  he  spoke  a step  or  two,  and  the 
woman,  abandoning  the  futile  effort  at  concealment, 
rushed  once  more  to  the  feet  of  the  sentinel,  and 
clung  there,  moaning,  • 

“ O mas’r!  oh,  for  de  Lord's  sake  don’  let  him 
git  me ! O mas’r,  tinfrrte  -ytgioOWtt  mudder 
or  sister!  Oh,  good  Lora,TOl\jMfcRffHime!  Turn 

y« 


“ Halt  where  you  are !”  ordered  Bryant,  sternly, 
his  musket  still  aimed  at  the  intruder’s  head. 
“Another  step  and  I'll  fire.  Now,  tell  me  who 
you  are,  and  who  this  woman  is?’’ 

“My  name’s  Thomas  Bellows,  and  I live  about 
ten  mile  below  here.  I’m  a good  Union  man  as 
there  is  in  Old  Virginny.  I’ll  stump  any  one  to 
prove  I ain’t.  That  there  gal  is  my  wench  Juno, 
and  she’s  runned  away,  trying  to  git  to  the  North, 
I reckon.  I got  track  of  her  last  night,  and  como 
up  to  look  for  her.  I found  her  hid  up  in  an  old 
shanty  down  here  a piece,  and  had  just  got  a grip 
of  her  when  she  slipped  through  my  fingers,  and 
put  for  the  woods  with  me  after  her.  I come  up 
'with  her  just  here,  and  all  by  chance,  I expect,  she 
sighted  you,  and  thought  you  was  going  to  help 
her.  But  your  Kunnel  don’t  believe  in  running 
off  niggers,  I’ve  beard  say,  especially  when  they 
belong  to  good  Union  men  like  me.” 

“No,  Colonel  Sawyer  don’t  want  them  to  come 
into  camp,  and  if  you’re  a Union  man  as  you  say,  I 
suppose  he’d  give  up  the  slave  if  you  was  to  go  to 
hhn  about  it,”  said  Bryant,  thoughtfully. 

“ Of  course  he  would,  and  as  long  as  she’s  here, 
and  I’m  here,  and  camp’s  a good  way  off,  why  ain’t 
it  just  the  same  thing  to  let  mo  grab  her,  and  be 
off  without  anymore  to  do?”  argued  Thomas  Bel- 
lows, persuasively. 

“Well,  I suppose  it  is,”  assented  the  picket- 
guard,  uneasily,  as  he  glanced  down  at  the  face  of 
agony  silently  upraised  to  his. 

“I  don’t  know  as  I’ve  any  right  to  let  you  come 
within  the  lines  though,"  added  he,  hesitatingly. 

“ Why,  I don’t  want  to  stop  a minute,  nor  go  out 
of  your  sight.  All  I want  is  my  own,  and  you  say 
yourself  that  your  Kunnel  would  give  the  gal  to 

“ Very  well,  take  her,  and  begone,”  said  Bryant, 
sharply,  as  he  once  more  disengaged  those  withy 
arms  from  their  hold,  and  moved  quickly  away  to 
the  other  end  of  the  glade. 

Not  so  quickly  though  Hht  that  he  heard  the 
savage  oath — heard  the  brutal  kick,  with  which  the 
planter  took  possession  of  his  slave ; not  so  quickly 
but  that  his  ears  were  pierced  aud  his  heart  stabbed 
through  with  a long,  low  woman-wail  full  of  de- 
spairing anguish. 

When  he  turned  round  he  was  along.  Only  the 
white  moonlight  filled  the  little  glade,  only  the  song 
of  the  whip-poor-will  broke  the  midnight  stillness ; 
but  to  Seth  Bryant’s  eyes  that  pure  moonlight  still 
showed  a dark  anguished  face  and  form,  that  night- 
bird’s  mournful  voice  repeated  always  that  passion- 
ate cry,  “ 0 Lord,  Lord,  have  you  clean  forgot  me  ?” 

“And  what  would  Mary  think  after  all  she  said 
about  just  this  ?”  asked  the  young  man’s  heart,  as 
he  paced  on  mechanically ; aud  then  his  thoughts 
went  back  to  the  night,  three  months  ago,  when  he 
had  bid  his  betrothed  good-by,  and  heard  her  last 
prayers  and  charges  for  his  welfare  and  well-doing. 
The  old  question,  the  old  sorrow  had  come  up  be- 
tween them  even  then ; for  Mary  Gifford  had  been 
bred  an  ardent  friend  of  emancipation,  of  liberty  in 
its  widest  sense,  for  every  human  being  in  her  na- 
tive land. 

Seth  Bryant  came  of  another  stock  and  another 
creed ; and  while  enlisting  himself  a soldier  of  the 
Union  against  the  rebellion,  he  had  spared  no  pains 
to  convince  his  betrothed,  himself,  and  every  one  to 
whom  he  spoke,  that  he  in  nowise  pledged  himself 
to  fight  against  the  veiy  root  and  corner-stone  of 
that  rebellion. 

But  at  least  he  would  never,  could  never,  take 
part  in  the  cruel  treachery  of  returning  a fugitive 
slave,  who,  not  learned  in  these  nice  distinctions 
between  cause  and  effect,  should  have  fled  to  him 
for  safety.  Thus  pleaded  the  woman  he  loved,  her 
hand  in  his,  her  eyes  resting  upon  his,  with  a look 
of  anxious  doubt. 

“Should  I not  return  his  horse,  his  ox,  nay,  his 
very  child,  if  it  thus  escaped,  and  he  came  to  de- 
mand it  of  me  ?”  asked  Seth,  sturdily. 

“ God  has  given  him  the  child,  and  will  reckon 
with  him  for  its  training.  God,  too,  has  given  men 
dominion  over  the  beasts  of  the  field ; but  God  never 
gave  man  to  man  to  hold  as  sometliing  lower  than 
the  very  beasts,”  said  Mary,  earnestly. 

Seth,  however,  had  no  mind  for  such  discussion 
on  the  eve  of  a long  parting  from  his  betrothed,  and  , 
so  cut  it  short  with  a kiss  and  a whisper;  but  he  had 
not  yet  forgotten  the  sadness  which  in  that  moment 
had  settled  upon  Mary's  gentle  face,  uor  the  tears 
that  filled  her  eyes  as  she  fixed  them  silently  upon 
him. 

And  it  might  be  hard  to  say  which  ghost  haunted  ! 
the  stalwart  soldier  most  persistently  through  the 
long  hours  of  that  moonlit  night,  or  whether  he  i 
turned  most  shudderingly  front  that  delicate  face 
with  swimming  blue  eyes,  eloquent  in  their  loving 
sorrow,  or  those  coarser,  darker,  stronger  features, 
and  wild  dark  eyes,  raised  to  his  in  the  terrible  an- 
guish of  a vain  appeal.  Nor  had  daylight  the  pow- 

to  lay  these  phantoms,  but  rather  seemed  to  in- 
cfease  their  horror  by  adding  to  their  vagueness,  and 
day  by  day,  and  night  by  night,  they  kept  Seth 
BryanJ  company  until  he  hardly  had  time  or  thought 
for  other  society,  and  became  a lonely  and  moody 
man. 

Suddenly  upon  this  dreary  dream  came  a sharp 
change.  The  rattle  of  musketry,  the  heavy  boom 
of  cannon,  the  fierce  cry  of  onset,  and  Seth  Bryant 
found  himself  fighting  madly  in  the  foremost  ranks 
of  his  noble  Massachusetts  regiment,  and  for  a mo- 
ment forgot  to  wonder  what  was  done  to  that  woman 
called  Juno  by  the  brute  who  carried  her  away,  and 
what  God  and  Mary  Gifford  would  say  to  his  agen- 
cy in  the  matter. 

Then  came  the  repulse,  the  terrible  struggle  for 
honor  and  life,  of  a handful  of  men,  crushed  be- 
tween a legion  of  pitiless  enemies  and  the  precipice 
with  a river  at  its  base. 

Of  all  the  bloody  battle-fields  where  this  cruel 
war  has  left  its  footsteps,  of  all  the  God’s  Acres  con- 
secrated by  the  heart's-blood  of  hero-martyrs,  of  all 
the  terrible  blunders  where  hundreds  of  true,  brave 
men  have  been  offered  up  in  vain  expiation  of  one 
or  treachery,  there  is  to  my  mind  none 


so  pregnant  with  hitter  interest,  with  pathetic  hero- 
ism, as  this  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff.  Let  those  whose 
nearest  and  dearest  perished  there  for  naught  say 
if  my  words  are  not  sooth. 

Seth  Bryant,  cruelly  wounded  in  the  very  last  of 
the  struggle,  staggered  to  the  verge  of  the  steep  cliff 
and  threw  himself  over,  choosing  rather  to  lie  beneath 
the  waters  already  turbid  with  the  blood  of  his  com- 
rades than  to  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy 
whose  barbarous  treatment  of  their  prisoners  shall 
ever  throw  a darker  shade  over  tho  shameful  an- 
nals of  their  treason. 

But  he  w’as  not  then  to  die.  Floating  some  dis- 
tance down  the  stream  he  drifted  at  last  into  a tan- 
gle of  reeds,  osier-willows,  and  thick-set  river  plants, 
and  lay  there  neither  dead  nor  alive,  nor  caring  much 
to  intensify  his  condition  to  either  state.  Drifting 
in  presently,  so  that  his  head  and  shoulders  lay 
above  the  river-bed,  while  the  water,  softly  lapping 
his  wounded  arm  and  breast,  soothed  the  fever  of 
his  wounds,  the  poor  fellow  fell  asleep,  and  dream- 
ed of  home  and  Mary,  and  the  old  mill-dam  where 
they  had  sat  while  he  told  her  how  well  he  loved 
her.  But  just  as  Mary's  head  drooped  low  and 
lower  toward  his  breast  a dark  hand  rose  from  the 
water  at  their  feet,  and  thrusting  Mary  aside  touch- 
ed him  over  the  heart,  and  the  touch  was  of  molten 
iron.  With  a gurgling  cry  Seth  awoke.  The  hand 
<was  gone,  and  so  was  the  dark  phantom-face  that 
had  just  begun  to  shape  itself  beneath  the  water ; 
but  the  sting  remained,  the  cruel,  burning  thrill 
that  seemed  scorching  the  very  blood  within  his 
heart.  It  was  the  wound,  left  exposed  to  the  air, 
now  that  the  rapid  current  had  washed  its  plaything 
higher  upon  the  shore,  almost  out  of  its  own  reach. 

It  was  night  now,  a dark,  breathless  night,  and 
Seth,  slowly  recovering  his  recollection,  drew  him- 
self carefully  out  of  the  water,  and  rising  to  his  feet 
tried  to  ascertain  where  he  might  be. 

It  was  no  easy  task.  Far  away  upon  the  oppo- 
site shore  burned  fires  and  lights  that  might  be 
those  of  the  Union  camp,  but  might  as  well  be  those 
of  the  enemy ; for  the  wounded  man  had  no  means 
of  judging  in  the  darkness  to  which  bank  of  the 
river  he  had  drifted,  and  his  wounds  were  fast  be- 
coming so  painful  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  full  use 
of  liia  native  coolness  and  acumen. 

Leaving  the  river-side  he  climbed  a long  steep 
bank,  and  then  crossing  a highway  and  traversing 
some  fields,  plunged  into  a wood  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, with  a vague  intention  of  remaining  there  un- 
til he  should  feel  able  to  reconnoitre  his  position 
more  thoroughly,  and  see  what  were  his  chances 
for  rejoining  his  regiment. 

Creeping  cautiously  along — for  he  foreboded  that 
he  was  on  the  enemy’s  ground — the  fugitive  pres- 
ently found  himself  in  an  open  space  among  the 
trees,  and  as  he  traced  its  boundaries  by  the  dim* 
starlight  the  old  terror,  the  familiar  phantoms  sud- 
denly rose  up  and  claimed  him  as  their  own.  The 
place  was  so  like  that  one  upon  the  opposite  shore 
where  a few  weeks  before  he  had  turned  coldly 
from  that  woman  pleading  to  him  for  help  in  her 
mortal  agony,  had  seen  her  hurried  away  with  his 
consent  to  that  prison-house  whose  secrets  are  only 
hilly  known  to  the  Judge  and  Re  warder  of  all  men. 

And  now  it  was  he  who  was  the  fugitive ; he  who 
fled,  wounded  and  trembling,  from  the  ruthless  men 
who,  as  they  had  misused  their  power  over  their 
bondslaves,  would  and  had  misused  it  over  their 
captive  countrymen.  Men  imbruted  by  slavehold- 
ing until  they  had  come  to  feel  that  strength  and 
dominion  are  the  weapons  of  the  tyrant,  instead  of 
the  Godlike  attributes  of  men,  who  are  thus  endowed 
that  they  may  humbly  imitate  God  in  their  bearing 
to  their  fellow-men. 

With  a wailing  cry  Seth  Bryant  sank  upon  the 
ground  and  hid  his  face  in  the  wet  grass. 

“God  has  found  me  out.  This  is  judgment!” 
said  he,  aloud.  “I  wish  that  poor  creature  knew 
it.” 

A slight  sound  at  his  side  startled  him — a step,  a 
movement  as  of  some  one  stooping  close  over  him,  a 
hand  upon  his  shoulder.  He  turned  hastily,  and 
fouud  a face  bent  within  a few  inches  of  his  own. 
He  thought  in  his  feverish  remorse  it  was  the  phan- 
tom, in  a more  visible  shape,  come  to  exult' over 
him. 

“It  is  Juno,  "murmured  he— “Juno.  She  was  a 
queen,  wasn’t  she  ? — no,  a goddess,  and  they  killed 
her;  burned  her  to  death,  aud  then  whipped  her 
till  the  ground  was  as  red  with  her  blood  as  that 
place  where  the  Captain  lay  to-day.'  Juno!  Where 
is  Mary,  Juno?  Did  you  pull  her  down  into  the 
mill-dam  ? You're  glad  enough  to  see  me  here  now, 

..  l you,  Mary  ? No,  it  was  J uno  that  I gave  up  to 
the  hunter.  Hunters  of  men  they  call  them,  don't 
they  ? I wonder  if  they’re  hunting  me  ? Hark ! 
They’re  coming  now ! I hear  them !” 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  stood  glaring  around 
in  a frenzy  of  delirious  rage  and  terror.  Then  his 
fevered  brain  reeled,  the  dark  wood  and  the  dim  sky 
blended  wildly,  and  he  fell  heavily  to  the  earth. 

At  the  first  words  he  had  spoken  the  dark,  silent 
woman  whom  he  addressed  as  Juuo  hau  started  to 
her  feet  and  turned  as  if  to  fly;  but  curiosity  or  an- 
other motive  detained  her  to  listen  to  his  wild  mut- 
tcrings ; and  now,  as  he  lay  silent  and  motionless, 
she  slowly  approa  ' ,:1  beside  him,  looking 

down  in  an  uncertain,  doubtful  sort  of  fashion. 

At  last  she  touched  him  again,  gently  grasping 
his  arm. 

‘‘Mas’r,  Mas’r  Yankee,  can’t  y:u  listen  his’  a 
minit?  You’s  hurt  in  the  fight  i expects,  wasn 
you?” 

“ Hurt!  Did  they  hurt  you,  Juno?  Did  they 
hurt  Mary  any  ?”  asked  Seth,  dreamily. 

The  negro  paused  before  she  answered  in  a stifled 
voice, 

“De  Lord  send  dat  Mary  needn’  nebber  be  hurt 
dat  way,  whoebber  she  may  be.  Now  hark,  Mas’r 
Yankee,  an’  try  for  onderstand.  You’s  in  de  ene- 
my’s country,  and  you’ll  be  cotched  sure  if  you  stops 
here  or  goes  wanderin’  roun’  by  youse’f.  But  if  so 
be  as  you  can  walk,  an’  will  come  loDg  o’  me,  I’ll 
carry  you  to  a safe  place  whar  you  can  stop  till  you 
gets  well  ob  dis  wound.” 

" Come  with  you  ? Oh,  you’re  going  to  give  me 
B>«  to  the  tormentors.  Well,  whon  it  waj 


I did  so  by  you,  and  now  it’s  your  turn.  Come  on 
then,  it’s  all  fair.” 

And  Byyant,  staggering  to  bis  feet,  suffered  the 
negro  to  put  his  sound  arm  over  her  shoulders  and 
lead  him  gently  forward. 

•“No,  mas’r,” said  she,  presently,  when  she  found 
the  wounded  man  able  to  walk,  and  began  to  hope 
that  she  should  effect  her  purpose — “ no,  1 isn’  goin’ 
to  gib  you  to  de  tormentors  same’s  you  did  me  dat 
time.  I’s  goin’  to  take  you  to  a (place  whar  I 
stopped  las’  night,  and  was  hid  up'  real  snug  an' 
safe.  I got  away  agin  from  my  mas’r  ’bout  a week 
ago,  an’  to-night  dere’s  a chance  fer  me  to  git  acrost 
de  libber.  If  you  could  stan’  it  to  git  dere  I’d  take 
you  to  de  place  whar  de  boat  is,  but  it’s  too  fur.” 

“ And  then  that  black  woman  under  the  water 
is  waiting  to  pull  me  down.  She’s  got  Mary  now. 
No,  that’s  Mary  looking  at  us ; but  where’s  the  oth- 
er—where’s  Juno  ?”  muttered  the  sick  man,  leaning 
more  and  more  heavily  upon  the  shoulders  of  his 
guide. 

“He  don’t  know  nothing.  He’s  gone  wild,” 
said  Juno  to  herself;  and  with  no  farther  attempt 
at  conversation,  she  plodded  steadily  on  until,  near 
the  opposite  edge  of  the  wood  to  that  where  Bryant 
had  entered  it,  she  came  upon  a little  cabin  built 
close  to  the  face  of  a craggy  hill,  and  looking  as  if 
it  was  trying  to  burrow  completely  in,  and  hide  it- 
self from  sight. 

All  was  dark  and  silent ; but  Juno,  tapping  light- 
ly on  the  one  little  window,  said,  in  a low  voice, 

“ Quashy — Uncle  Quashy ! Be  you  dere  ?” 

“Bress  de  Lord,  who  dat  callin’  Quashy  dis  yer 
time  ob  night  ?”  asked  a quavering  voice. 

“ Only  me,  Uncle  Quash— Juno.” 

“ You ! What’s  fotcht  ye  back,  gal  ?”  asked  tho 
querulous  voice,  doubtfully. 

“ Open  de  door,  Uncle  Quash.  Dere  ain’t  no  call 
to  be  skeered,  but  open  de  door,  an’  let  us  in.” 

“ Us ! "What’s  us,  gal  ?” 

“Me  an’  a pore  wounded  brudder,”  said  Juno, 
drawing  still  closer  about  her  neck  the  arm  that  was 
heavily  slipping  away. 

The  door  now  cautiously  opened,  and  the  grizzled 
head  and  stooping  form  of  a very  old  negro  appear- 
ed upon  .the  threshold. 

“ Come  in  den,  gal,”  said  he,  peering  out  into  tho 
darkness.  “ Whar’s  yer  brudder  ? I nebber  hei  rn 
as  you’d  got  one  in  dese  parts." 

Without  reply  Juno  led  her  charge  into  the  cab- 
in, and  let  him  sink  gently  upon  the  bed  wheuce 
the  old  negfo  had  just  risen. 

“He’s  my  brudder  ’cause  we’ve  got  de  same  Fa- 
der— no  oder  way,”  said  she,  solemnly.  “ He's  a 
Yankee  sojer,  Quashy ; de  berry  one  dat  I saw  when 
— when  nias’r  cotcht  me.” 

“What!  de  feller  as  gib  you  up  when  you  was 
dingin’  hold  ob  him  knees,  an’  beggin’  him  fer  sabe 
you  ? Dat  oue  you  tol’  me  'bout  las’  night  ?”  asked 
Quashy,  in  great  astonishment. 

“Yes,  Quash,  dat  berry  one,”  said  Juno,  briefly, 
as  she  pulled  the  coarse  curtain  across  the  window 
and  lighted  a pine  torch. 

“An’  why  in  de  Lord’s  name  has  you  fotched 
um  here  ? Why  didn’  you.  leave  him  for  de  ’fed- 
erates? Dey  treats  de  Yankees  when  dey  cotch 
um  mos’  half  as  bad  as  dey  does  us.  Why  didn’ 
you  leab  him  for  de  prison  an’  de  hospital  ? He’d 
know  den  how  good  it  is  to  be  gib  up  to  de  tor- 
mentors,” asked  the  old  man.  bitterly. 

“Dem  was  de  berry  words  he  said,”  returned 
Juno,  as  she  bent  over  the  now  insensible  form  of 
the  wounded  man,  and  cut  away  the  sleeve  from 
his  arm.  “De  tormentors,  says  he.  But,  Quashy, 
I couldn’  do  it.  Fust,  when  I foun’  out  who  it  wor, 
I was  goin’  fer  jus’  leab  him  where  ho  were  lyin’, 
an’  keep  along  to  de  ribber,  but  somehow  do  Lord 
wouldn’  let  me.  I kep’  a thinkin’  ’bout  what  mist’s 
use  to  read  me  out’n  de  Bible — how  we  wasn’  jes 
to  do  good  to  dem  dat  was  good  to  us,  but  to  deni 
dat  was  real  hard  an’  cruel  wid  us,  an’  how  we  was 
to  do  to  ebery  one  jes  de  way  we  wanted  they’d  do 
to  us.  Den  yer  words  come  right  into  my  heart 
same’s  if  some  one  had  said  ’em,  an’  I spec  it  was 
de  Lord  hisself.  Any  ways  I couldn’  go  contrairy 
to  ’em,  so  I jes  help  dis  pore  feller  de  berry  same 
way  I’d  ha’  liked  to  hah  him  help  me  dnt  time  dat 
he  didn’t.” 

“But,  gal,  you’s  los’  yer  chance  ob  crossin’  de 
ribber.  Nick  ’ll  tink  somefin’s  got  ye,  an’  he’ll  bo 
gone  ’fur  dis.” 

“ Spec  he  will,” returned  Juno,  absently.  “But 
I didn’  fotch  dis  man  here  fer  you  to  nuss,  Uncle 
Quash.  I’s  goin’  to  stay  an’  do  fer  him  till  he  gits 
a chance  to  go  fin’  dat  Mary  he’s  alluz  talkin’  'bout. 
He’s  got  ter  be  hid  in  de  spar’  room,  Quashy.” 

“Well,  gal,  ef  de  Lord's  put  so  much  inter  yer 
heart,  ’twon’t  do  fer  ignerant  ole  nigger  ter  stan’  in 
de  light.  Go  ’head  jus’  as  you  sees  yer  way,  on’y 
be  keerful,  do  be  keerful,  honey.” 

Thus  Quashy,  mingling  in  his  simple  mind  and 
uncouth  speech  a superstitious  "obedience  to  what 
he  understood  as  the  direct  guidance  of  Providence, 
with  an  attempt  to  guide  and  control  by  human 
caution  the  working  of  Infinite  Power. 

“Well,  he’s  got  to  be  toted  into  de  spare  room,” 
said  Juno,  looking  a little  anxiously  at  the  young 
soldier’s  stalwart  form,  lying  so  helplessly  before 
her. 

1 ‘ Lucky  dere  ain’t  ho  fire  dere,  ” returned  Quashy, 
and  he  proceeded  to  pull  out  of  the  chimney  a heap 
of  brush  piled  there  in  readiness  to  be  lighted. 

Behind  this,  a large  slab  of  slate-stone  made  the 
back  of  the  fire-place,  but  Quashy,  removing  a brick 
or  two  that  held  it  in  place,  easily  slipped  this  aside, 
leaving  visible  a dark  chasm  behind  the  chimney 
of  indefinite  extent. 

This  chamber,  hollowed  out  of  the  sandy  cliff,  at 
whose  loot  the  cabin  nestled,  was  the  refuge  alluded 
to  by  Juno  as  the  ‘ ‘ spare  room” — a name  given  it  by 
Quashy  himself  partly  in  jest,  partly  to  avoid  a 
plainer  allusion.  It  was  the  patient  work  of  his 
own  hands,  and  had  served  as  hiding-place  through 
a long  term  of  years  to  more  than  one  fugitive  from 
bondage  and  oppression. 

Here  Juno  had  been  hid  during  the  previous  day 
and  ntghL.^nd  it  ivias, -Quashy  who  had  arrangeii 
with  the/  few  negro  UiHed  Nick,  who  was  to  have 
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Private  Bryant  was  now  utterly  insensible,  and 
it  was  only  by  a prodigious  effort  that  the  feeble  old 
man.  with  Juno’s  help,  lifted  him  from  the  bed  and 
carried  him  to  the  tire-place,  where  they  laid  him 
flat  upon  his  back,  and  Juno  having  entered  the 
hiding-place  first,  received  tho  head  and  shoulders 
and  dragged,  while  Quashy  pushed,  until  the  six 
feet  of  senseless  clay  known  as  Seth  Bryant  lay  at 
last  upon  a rude  bed  of  straw  and  leaves,  across  the 
end  of  the  spare  room. 

The  torch  now  placed  in  the  chimney-corner 
threw  a broad  glare  into  the  place,  and  showed,  in 
strong  Rembrandtish  lights  and  shadows,  the  little 
crypt  scarcely  more  than  six  feet  in  diameter,  its 
walls  and  roof  lined  with  pine  saplings,  and  its 
few  rude  pieces  of  furniture.  It  showed,  too,  the 
straight  soldierly  form,  and  the  death-white  face  of 
the  wounded  man,  contrasting  so  yividly  with  the 
black  sklfi  and  uncouth  shape  of  his  strange  nurses 
as  they  stripped  away  the  covering  from  his  chest 
and  arm,  the  better  to  examine  his  wounds.  Upon 
the  heart  lay  a picture,  the  photographed  likeness 
of  a young  girl.  Both  negroes  glanced  at  it,  and 
Juno  laying  it  carefully  aside,  said : 

‘ ‘ Dat’s  Mary.  De  pore  boy !” 

.“  Don’  see  how  he  foun’  it  in  he  heart  wid  jlat  ere 
picter  a layin’  right  on  it,  ter  sen’  back  anodder  wo- 
man to  wuss  nor  def,"  muttered  Quashy,  bitterly. 

“ ’Pears  like  ho  forgot  dat  time  dat  we  was  both 
women,”  said  Juno/simply. 

“ Hark,  gal ! What  dat  ? Rosses’  feet,  shore 
as  I’m  on  ole  sinner,  an’  stoppin’  here.” 

“Go  out!  Hurry,  hurry,  Quashy!  Get  the 
stone  and  brush  back  'fore  dey  come  in,  or  we’re  all 
gone  togedder !” 

Vehemently  whispering  these  directions,  Juno 
pushed  the  olef  man  out  of  the  cavern,  and  tugged 
with  all  her  might  at  the  slab  that  should  cover 
the  entrance.  But  in  vain,  it  had  become  jammed 
in  some  way,  and  would  not  stir,  not  even  when 
Quashy  upon  the  other  side  applied  all  his  strength 
and  experience  to  the  effort.  And  already  a heavy 
blow  upon  the  door  showed  that  the  intruders  were 
determined  to  enter. 

“Pile  up  de  brush  in  front,  an’  take  away  de 
torch.  Hurry',  for  de  Lord’s  sake,  ole  man,  an’  hol- 
ler out  you’s  a cornin’.” 

“ Cornin’,  mas’r,  cornin’  soon’s  I get  de  ole  trow-  i 
sers  on,”  piped  the  shrill  voice  of  the  old  man  upon 
the  instant,  and  with  nervous  hands  he  heaped 
back  the  brush  high  above  the  opening,  and  swept 
into  the  fire-place  the  bits  scattered  over  the  floor. 
This  done,  he  took  the  torch  in  his  hand,  and  hur- 
riedly opened  the  door.  Two  officers  on  horseback, 
followed  by  a couple  of  orderlies,  all  in  the  rebel 
uniform,  waited  outside. 

“ Well,  old  stupid,  why  couldn’t  you  open  soon- 
er ? What  are  you  about  with  a light  at  this  time 
of  night  ?”  asked  the  elder  of  the  officers,  dismount- 
ing as  he  spoke,  and  coming  into  the  cabin.  One 
sharp  glance  around  showed  him,  as  he  thought, 
the  whole  interior  of  the  bare  four  walls,  and  his 
eyes  returned  to  the  stolid  face  of  the  old  negro, 
who  stood  staring  at  him  in  well-feigned  stupidity. 

“ What  makes  you  up  at  this  time  of  night,  I 
say,  boy?”  reiterated  the  officer ‘sharply. 

“ ’Cause  you  knock,  mas’r.” 

“ But  you  had  a light,  you  old  fool,  and  that  was 
what  made  us  stop.  It’s  near  midnight,  did  you 
know  it?” 

“ Laws  no,  mas’r.  I doesn’  know  noffin,”  mum- 
bled Quashv.  “I  kep’  a piny  knot  burfiin’  fer 
company'  like,  mas’r.  Dere’s  ben  sich  an  awful 
scrimmage  ober  dere  all  day.  I ’specs  the  Yankees 
has  done  come  now  fer  sartain.  Pore  ole  nig 
couldn’  sleep  no  way’.  Was  ’fraid  you  was  de 
Yankees,  mas’r,  when  you  knock.” 

“No,  we  ain’t  the  Yankees,  boy,  but  we’d  like 
to  get  hold  of  some  of  those  that  are  skulking  in 
this  wood.  If  any  come  here,  uncle,  and  ask  for 
help,  let  them  in,  and  hide  them  up  safe,  while  you 
toddle  over  to  Leesburg  and  give  information. 
You’ll  get  paid  well ; and  here’s  a dollar  to  put 
you  in  mind  of  what  I say'.” 

“Come,  Bellows,”  called  the  officer  outside,  who 
had  not  y'et  spoken.  “ Don’t  waste  any  more  time 
over  that  old  idiot.  He  don’t  know  enough  to  do 
us  either  good  or  harm.  Come  on.” 

“Very" well.  Remember,  uncle,  what  I have 
told  you.” 

“ Sartain,  .mas’r.  I’ll ’member.  ’Night,  mas’r.” 

“ Good-night,  boy.” 

And  Captain  Thomas  Bellows,  after  one  more 
sharp  glance  about  the  place,  withdrew,  little  guess- 
ing how  near  he  had  been  to  a double  revenge,  lit- 
tle guessing  that  a barrier  so  frail  as  almost  to  be 
none,  alone  separated  him  from  that  defenseless 
focman,  and  that  trembling  woman,  who,  at  the 
first  tones  of  his  voice,  had  fallen  to  the  ground, 
and  lay  there  as  helpless  in  her  terror  as  the  hare 
who  sees  the  hound  darting  upon  her. 

When  Quashy,  after  listening  for  the  last  audible 
hoof-beat  of  the  retreating  horses,  drew  near  the 
fire-place  and  whispered  her  name,  it  was  only  by 
a terrible  effort  that  Juno  was  able  to  answer  him ; 
only  in  the  lowest  of  murmurs  that  she  dared  to  re- 
ply to  his  cucstion  whether  she  needed  more  help 
with  a negative,  and  then  Quashy,  exhausted  by' 
bis  unwonted  vigils,  extinguished  his  torch,  and 
crept  back  to  bed,  leaving  Juno  to  watch  and  pray 
tho  long  night  through. 

Three  long  weeks  did  that  devoted  woman  vol- 
untarily imprison  herself  in  that  gloomy  crypt, 
patiently  nursing  and  attending  the  man  who, 
when  she  had  sued  at  his  feet  for  more  than  life, 
bad  coldly  refused  and  repulsed  her. 

When  Seth  recovered  his  consciousness,  and 
learned  the  manner  of  his  escape  from  death  and 
the  identity  of  his  rescuer  and  protector,  he  said 
little,  but  thought  very  much,  and  felt  still  more ; 
and  if  ever  a man  was  in  this  life  “ born  again”  that 
man  was  Seth  Bryant,  when  he  once  more  stood 
erect  beneath  God’s  heaven  a man  able  to  defend 


reward — a promise  faithfully  and  amply  redeemed 
— Bry'ant  once  more  threaded  the  forest  paths  be- 
neath the  blackness  of  night  with  Juno  for  a guide. 

They  reached  the  river  bank;  they  found  the 
little  skiff  and  faithful  boatman  awaiting  them; 
they  crossed  the  river  whose  waters  had  run  red 
but  three  short  weeks  before  with  patriot  blood; 
they  reached  in  safety  the  opposite  shc-e,  and  step- 
ping upon  soil  guarded  by  the  banner  of  the  repub- 
lic Seth  Bryant  felt  himself  once  more  a freeman 
and  a soldier— felt  that  at  last  he  might  begin  his 
life-long  repayment  and  atonement  to  the.humble, 
silent  friend  who  stood  beside  him  so  unconscious 
of  the  debt. 

A short  furlough  was  easily'  obtained  for  one  so 
sorely  wounded  as  private.  Bryant  showed  that  he 
had  been,  and  a few  day's  later  saw  him  traveling 
North jjrith  Juno  by  Ins  fide  where  it  was  permitted, 
with  him  by  hers  where  a vulgar  prejudice  forbade 
her  to  associate  with  her  whiter-skinned  brothers 
and  sisters. 

So  they  arrived  in  Massachusetts ; so  they  came 
to  Mary  Gifford's  homo ; and  to  her  care  and  guard- 
ianship was  Juno  confided  before  even  the  son 
sought  his  mother’s  presence  or  his  father's  home. 

“ It  is  to  you  that  I bring  the  first-fruits  of  my 
repentance,  Mary,  for  it  is  against  your  teachings 
that  I sinned,”  said  the  lover;  and  Mary  cared  not 
to  hide  from  “mild-eyed  Juno's”  gaze  tho  close, 
kind  kiss  and  fond  embrace  that  repaid  the  offering. 

And  now,  while  Captain  Bryant  leads  his  gallant 
company  against  the  doomed  city  whose  downfall 
our  bravest  leader  has  decreed  and  will  accomplish, 
his  wife  Mary  waits  patiently  for  the  end,  and  her 
handmaid  Juno  adds  her  prayers  to  those  of  her 
mistress  for  the  master’s  safe  return. 
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are  endorsed  by  the  highest  medical  and  scientific  author- 
ity. See  Hall’s  Journal  of  Health,  Scientific  American, 
&c.  Sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

No.  1,  large  size,  combining  Flan.nel  Supporter  and 
Money  Belt,  $2  00.  No.  2,  medium  size,  same  ns  above, 
$1  50.  No.  3,  ditto,  small,  $1  00.  Price  of  above  with- 
out pockets,  $1 50,  $1  00,  75  cents.  Send  your  orders  to 
G.  G.  EVANS  (General  Agent  for  the  United  States), 
630  Chestnut  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED 


YECn 33B 


Dr.  Briggs's  Golden  O’Dor. 

WHY?  BECAUSE  IT  has  proved  to  give  satisfaction 
to  Tlwuands.  The  Golden  O’Dor  will  force  a full  set  of 
Whiskers  or  Moustaches  in  five  weeks,  and  no  Humbug! 
Also  Hair  on  Bald  Heads  in  six  weeks  Warranted). 
Testimonials  of  thousands.  Sent  by  mail,  sealed  and  post- 
paid, for  $1.  Address 

DR.  C.  BRIGGS,  Chicago,  Ills., 

Drawer,  6308. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES?— My Onguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1 — . 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
.der.  R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

FLAYING  GAUDS! 
Flaying  Cards. 
Playing  Cards. 

BEST  THING  OUT. 


Not  Found  Wanting. 


If  a pleasant  and  effectual  purgative  is  wanted,  you  will 
find  all  tills  and  more  in  Brandreth’s  Vegetable  Universal 
Pills.  In  the  colds  and  coughs  now  prevalent  they  can 
not  be  too  highly  recommended. 

BRANDRETU’S  PILLS  are  sold  at  25  cents  per  box, 
enveloped  in  fall  directions.  Purchase  none  unless  my 
PRIVATE  GOVERNMENT  STAMP  is  on  the  box.  See 
upon  it  B.  BRANDRETH  In  white  letters. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  BRANDRETH  BUILDING, 
NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  medicines. 


Old  Eyes  Made  New. 

A pamphlet  directing  how  to  speedily  restore  sight 
and  give  up  spectacles,  without  aid  of  doctor  or  medicine. 
Sent  by  mail,  free,  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Address 

E.  R FOOTE,  M.D.,  * 

1130  Broadway,  New  York. 

GUNNERY  INSTRUCTIONS,  simplified 
for  the  Volunteer  O Dicers  of  the  U.  8.  Array,  with  Hints 
to  Executive  and  other  Officers.  By  Lieut.-Commander 
Edward  Barrett,  U.S.N.,  Instructor  in  Gunnery,  Brook- 
lyn Navy- Yard. 

’ Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  1 voL  12mo,  Cloth, 
Price  $1  25. 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  Publisher, 

No.  192  Broadway. 

Copies  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


Shnlts’  Onguent-  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  post- 
paid, for  50  cents.  Address  C.  F.  SHULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


THE  WIFE  OR  MOTHER 

Of  any  Army  Officer  or  Soldier  who  is  a prisoner  of  war 
can  have  pay  collected  by  applying  in  person  or  by  letter 
to  . BROWN  & SHELDON,  2 Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


Six  Dollars  made  f om  fifty  cts.  Call  and  exam- 
ine, or  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  50  cents.  Retails 
for  $6,  by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


“The  West  Indian  Hair 
Curler.” 

Warranted  to  curl  tho  most  straight  and  stiff  hair,  on 
the  first  application,  into  short  ringlets  or  waving  mass- 
ive curls.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1  00.  Ad- 
dress WAUD  GILBERT  LYON, 

Box  5251,  New  York  Post-Office. 


Great  Discovery. — An  unfailing  source  of  riches. 
Profits  enormous.  Demand  constantly  increasing.  Ad- 
dress, with  stamp,  N.  B.  ORTON,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Presidential  Candidates ! 

A splendid  colored  engraving  of  George  R M’Clellan 
and  Abraham  Lincoln,  on  one  plate,  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  two  three-cent  postage  stamps  to  pay 
postage.  Address  Dr.  W.  R.  M ERWIN  * CO., 

63  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


To  Agents  and  the  Trade. 

Send  to  Head -Quarters  for 

Campaign  Goods, 

Where  everything  in  the  wny  of  i,ivr  Goods  that  will 
sell  can  he  had  at  manufacturer’s  Pttiors. 

A descriptive  catalogue  with  special  terras  sent  on  ap- 
plication. Address  B..  W.  HITCHCOCK, 

Campaign  Head-Quarters,  14  Chambers  Street,  x Y. 


Whiskers ! Whiskers !— My  Golden  Onguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  on  the  smoothest  face  in  21  day-*. 
Price  50  cents,  or  5 packages  for  One  Dollar,  by  mail. 
Address  I)R.  FRANKLIN,  Calhoun,  Uls. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS 


Finest  Card  Ever  Issue  1! 

Of  new  and  elegant  design,  and  are  the  same  in  all  par- 
ticulars as  old  style  cards,  with  the  exception  that  by  hold- 
ing them  to  the  light  yon  see 

52  Beautiful  Pictures. 

Enclose  $1  25  and  three  red  stamps  for  sample  pack.  $144 
per  gross. 

T.  ALLEN,  60  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


Sportsmen,  Tourists,  and  Army  and 
Navy  Officers. 

Powerful  and  Brilliant  Double  Glasses. 

Portability  combined  with 
great  power  in  Field , Marine , 
Tourists' , Opera,  and  general 
out-door  day  and  night  double 
I ii- 1 ' poetive  glasses,  will  show 
ili.-tinctly  a person  to  know 
him  at  from  two<o  six  miles. 
Spectacles  of  the  greatest 
transparent  power  to  strengl  li- 
en and  improve  the  sight, 
without  the  distressing  result  of  frequent  changes.  Cata- 
logues sent  by  inclosing  stamp.  SEMMONS,  Ocu- 
lists—^ Optician,  Broadway,  New  lork. 


Portable  Printing  Offices, 

For  the  Army  and  Navy 
Hospitals,  Merchants, 

Druggiots,  and  all  who 
wiah  to  print  neatly,  ; 
cheaply,  and  expeditious-  l-gP* 
ly.  Circular  sent  free,  r 
Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c.,  . 
six  cents.  Adams  Press 
Co.,  No.  26  Ann  St.,  N.  Y-, 
and  35  Lincoln  St.,  Boston. 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  HARNDEN’S  EXMRESS, 
No.  65  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


Ct  1 (flfl  A MONTH  made  by  discharged  Soldiers  and 
others  with  Stenou.  Tools.  Don't  fail  to  send 
fer  onr  free  Catalogue  containing  full  particulars. 

Address  S.  M.  SPENCER,  BRANDON,  VT. 


Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


Have  just  Published: 

NOT  DEAD  YET.  A Novel.  By  J.  C.  Jkaffrf.s'>n,  Au- 
thor of  “ Live  it  Down,”  “Olive  Blake’s  Good  Work,” 
“Isabel;  or,  the  Young  Wife  and  the  Old  Love,”  Ac. 
Svo,  Cloth,  $1  75;  Paper,  $1  25. 

WILLSON’S  LARGER  SPELLER.  A Progressive  Course 
of  Lessons  in  Spelling,  arranged  according  to  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Orthoepy  and  Grammar.  With  Exercises  in 
Synonyms,  for  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Writing,  and  a 
new  System  of  Definition.  12mo,  40  cants. 

MAURICE  DERING;  or,  The  Quadrilateral.  A Novel. 
By  the  Author  of  “ Guy  Livingstone,”  “ Sword  and 
Gown,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  ceuus. 

W Sent  by  Mail,  Postage  prepaid,  on  reecipt  of  Price. 


HARPER’S 


NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1864. 


Important  to  Subscribers. 

Subscribers  to  the  MA  GA  XI SE  and  WEEI\L  T will 
find  upon  the  wrapptr  of  each  Sumber  a Statement  of 
'Account.  The  figures  on  the  direction-label  following  the 
Fame  show  the  Xumber  with  which  the  Subscription 
EX  PI  It  KS,  as  noted  on  our  books.  Every  Subscriber 
may  thus  ascertain  whethir  he  has  received  the  proptx 
credit  for  his  remittance , and  also  when  to  rer:  his 
Subscription.  In  renewing  Subscriptions , 5 j.  cribers 
are  particularly  requested  to  name  the  A UMBER  with 
t chick  the  New  Subscription  should  commence ; they  will 
thus  avoid  receiving  duplicates,  or  missing  tiny  Xumber. 
It  is  desirable  that  a Renewal  should  be  received  a few 
xreeks  BEFORE  the  expiration  of  the  former  Subscrip- 
tion, in  order  that  our  books  may  be  kept  properly  ad- 
justed. Attention  to  this  will  obviate  nine-tenths  of  the 
errors  which  annoy  both  Publishers  and  Subscribers. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Tun  Son- 
scbibkrs,  at  $4  00  each,  or  11  Copies  for  $40  00. 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 


Attention  Company! 

Clark’s  OBguent,  a powerful  stimulant.  Each  packet 
warranted  to  produce  a full  set  of  whiskers 'or  moustaches 
in  six  weeks  npon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  in- 
jury to  tho  skin.  Any  person  using  this  Onguent,  aud 
finding  it  not  as  represented,  by  informing  me  of  the  fact, 
can  have  their  money  returned  them  at  any  time  within 
3 months  from  day  of  purchase.  Price  $1 00.  Sent  sealed 
and  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 

Address,  A.  C.  CLARK, 

P.  O.  Drawer  118, 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 4 00 

One  Copy  for  ThreeMontha 1 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Ten  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  11  Copies  for 
$40  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance, 

Termjj  T9  ApvERTrsgRB. — One  Dollar  per  line  for  in- 
,or  on*- 
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HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


■ Herat  \ev<  and 
Prize  Park - 

:■?.  Each  I’uck- 
iling  Material*. 

, RE  Blotters,  Em- 
blem*, I Julies’  Pari*  Fashion  Plate.-,  Designs  toe  Needle- 
work, Cottage  Keepsake*,  Household  Companions,  Parlor 
Amusements,  Guide  for  Letter  Writers,  Many  Ways  to 
Get  Kick,  Gents’  Pocket  Calendars  for  the  Year,  Union 
Designs,  Yaskf.k  Notions  of  all  kinds.  Recipes,  Games, - 
Engravings,  Rich  and  Costly  Presents  of  Fashionable  Jew- 
elry, etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Agents  guaranteed  $15  per  day.  A 
splendid  Solid  Gold  or  Silver  Hunting  Case  Lever  Watcii 
(warranted)  presented  free  to  each  Agent.  Send  for  our 
great  new  circulars  for  1864  containing  extra  premium  in- 
ducements, free.  S.  C.  RICKARDS  & CO.,  102  Nassau 
Street,  N.  Y. 


Made  easy  by  every  Agent 
Wonderful  Extra  Targe  .V ize. 
aye*.  $25  can  be  made  in 
Greatest  money-making  bu'u 
age  contains  larye  qnnnuti'- 


A Br.AOTtKci.  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watch,  Double 
Case,  Lever,  Cap,  small  size,  white  enameled  dial,  cut 
hands,  “ English  Movements ,’’  and  correct  time-keeper, 
with  an  accurate  “ Miniature  Calendar"  indicating  the 
“ Day  of  the  Week , Month,  etc."  in  back  case. 

A single  one  seut  free  by  mail  in  neat  case,  with  a 
beautiful  vest  ohain,  for  only  $10. 

A neat  Silver  Watch,  same  as  above,  with  “ Miniature 
Calendar ,"  &c„  specially  adapted  to  the  Army.  Sent  free 
by  mail,  for  only  $8. 

BRITISH  ARMY  OFFICERS’  WATCH, 

A Storm,  Heat,  and  Time  Indicator, 

With  Thermometer,  Compose* and  Calendar  improve- 
ment, indicating  day  of  the  month,  week,  hour,  minute,  and 
second,  a valuable  guide  to  the  Soldier,  Sailor,  or  Travel- 
ler, in  Solid  Gold  Composite,  Double  Hunting,  Magic 
Spring  Coses,  engraved  or  plain.  Jeweled,  English  Action. 
Warranted.  In  Morocco  case,  with  Key,  &c.,  complete. 
Price,  single  one  by  mail,  only  $25. 

Addr  -ss  GHAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO„  Sole  Importers,  S • 
& 40  Ann  Street,  New  York. 


“ One  of  Many.” 

A Soldier’s  letter  to  Professor  Holloway.  The  following 
letter  is  among  the  last  received  from  the  Army  of  Gen  I 
Grant.  It  is  only  one  of  many  hundreds  of  genuine  la- 
tere which  are  kept  on  file  at  the  United  States  Agenc; 
for  the  sale  of  Holloway’s  Medicines,  SO  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn, 

Junuani  Z\st,  1S64. 

Professor  Holloway,  Sir — 1 have  used  a few  Boxes  of 
your  excellent  Pills,  and  now  I send  money  for  two  boxes. 
If  the  sum  is  not  the  required  amount,  send  me  one  box. 
and  let  me  know  what  is  the  required  sum.  I think  if 
some  of  your  circulars,  &c.,  were  here,  there  would  he  a 
great  many  of  the  boys  sending  to  you  for  Pills.  The 
Army  doctors  are  not  the  best  in  the  world. 

I am  very  respectfully  yours. 

L.  T.  MULCREAN, 

2d  Minn.  Vols.,  Head-Quarters  lid  Division  14th 
Army  Corps,  Chnttanoogn,  Tenn. 


POLITICS  MAKES  STRANGE  BEDFELLOWS. 

(Pat  and  John  Boll  under  the  same  Quilt.) 

Johnny  Boll.  “Now,  Pat,  you  get  up  early,  and  vote  often  for  Little  Mac,  and  I’ll  find  the  money  to  pay  the  piper.” 

Pat.  “Och,  bad  luck  to  them!  if  I’d  a knowed  this  great  fat  baste  was  in  the  bed,  I’d  never  have  got  in  at  all,  I wouldn’t. 


Campaign  Badges. 

Lincoln  or  McClellan. 

New  designs.  Neat  and  cheap.  Samples  sent  for  25 
cents.  Photograph  Albums,  Photographs,  &c.,  wholesale 
and  retail.  GEO.  W.  THORNE,  Oil  Nassau  St.,  N.  V. 


Read  Lincoln  s Letters  on 

NATIONAL  QUESTIONS. 

I.  TO  GENERAL  McCLELLAN. 

II.  TO  HORACE  GREELEY. 

III.  TO  FERNANDO  WOOD. 

IV.  TO  THE  ALBANY  COMMITTEE. 

V.  TO  GOVERNOR  SEYMOUR. 

VI.  TO  THE  SPRINGFIELD  MEETING. 

A neat  pamphlet  edition.  Price  10  eta.  a copy,  or  $6  a 
100,  we  paying  postage.  Address 

II.  II.  LLOYD  & CO.,  No.  21  John  Street,  N.  Y. 


FISK  & HATCH. 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government 
Securities. 

No.  38  Wall  Street.  New  York. 


Ivory  Jewelry. 

BROOCHES,  EAR-RINGS  AND  SLEEVE-BUTTONS 
— WHITE,  PINK  AND  BLACK,  $3  50  per  set;  beauti- 
fully engraved  with  Grecian  border,  $5  per  set.  Sent  free 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  I vory  Combs,  $5  to  $1 0 ; I vory 
Hair  Pins.  $3 ; Ivory  Initinl  Buttons,  $1 ; I’earl  Initial  But- 
tons, $1  50.  WM.  M.  WELLING,  5TI  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
SIGN,  GOLDEN  ELEPHANT. 


POLLAK  & SON. 

MEERSCHAUM  M ANUFAOTUUERB, 

602  Broadway,  Near  4th  St.,  N.  Y., 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Pipes  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  stamp  for  Cir- 
cular. Lilies  $S  to  $100  each. 


A Good  Smoke. 

Army  Pocket  Pipe.  Just  out,  the  most  economical  and 
best  smoking  pipe  in  market  Every  Soldier  and  Travel- 
ler should  have  one.  Sample  dozen  sent  free;  on  receipt  of 
$3  00.  . No  single  samples  sent.  Liberal  discount  made 
to  the  trade.  Agents  and  Sutlers  by  the  gross.  We  also 
manufacture  the  Magic  Tobacco  Boxes,  ."having  Boxes, 
Prize  Packages,  <tc.,  die.  Circulars  sent  free.  Address 
RICHARDS  & CO.,  07  William  St.,  Box  3131,  N.  Y. 


Army  and  Campaign  Badges. 

On  the  receipt  of  $1,  I will  send  either  the  1st,  2d,  3d, 
5tli,  6th.  or  12th  A.  C.  Badge,  or  the  Soldier's  Charm,  with 
your  Name,  Regt.,  and  Co.  handsomely  engraved  thereon ; 
and  for  $1  50  I will  send  either  the  4th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th, 
14th,  15th,  18th,  20th,  or  23d  A.  C.  Badge,  or  the  new 
Artillery,  Battery,  Cavalry,  Engineer,  or  Pontonier's  Pin. 
Also,  for  25  cents,  I will  send  a Campaign  Badge  witli  the 
likeness  of  cither  Candidate,  together  with  my  wholesale 
illustrated  circular. 

B.  T.  HAYWARD,  20S  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


AMERICA  N 


BENJAMIN’S  RUPTURE 
CURE  TRUSS  challenges  the  world  to 
equal  it  in  retaining  and  perfectly  curing 
Hernia,  or  Ruiture.  Office,  1 Barclay 


COLLARS 


@Diptheria ! 

For  the  cure  of  that  dreaded 
disease,  D.Wlo'  PAIN  KILL- 
ER is  a specific,  if  resorted  to  in 
1 time. 

I It  should  be  used,  mixed  with 
i water,  as  a grgle,  and  the 
throat  bathed  with  Pain  Killer 
freely.  Read  what  Dr.  W alton 
writes  us,  from  Coshocton,  Ohio: 
‘•I  am  happy  to  inform  you 
that  the  Pain  Killer  cures  this  new  disease,  Diptheria  or 
Sore  Throat,  that  is  prevail. ng  to  so  alarming  an  extent 
in  tliis  section  of  the  country.  On  Walnut  Creek,  Holmes 
county,  they  nse  scarcely  any  other  remedy,  and  it  has  nev- 
er been  known  to  fail  in  a single  instance  when  used  in 
lime.  This  fact  you  may  make  known  to  the  world." 


Street  opposite  the  Astor  House. 


Gold  Fens.  —If  you  want  the  beBt  Pen  ever  used, 
?nd  to  Johnson  for  circular  of  engravings,  giving  exact 
izes  and  prices.  Pens  repointed  at  50c.  each,  by  mail. 
E.  S.  JOHNSON,  Manufacturer,  15  Maiden  Lane. 


The  only  enameled  “ Turn-over"  Collar  made  in  met- 
als. Send  $1  00  for  a “Turn-over,"  or  75  cents  for  a 
“ choker,"  to  C.  H.  WELLING,  94  Pine  Street,  New 
York,  and  receive  it  by  return  mail. 


Vineland  Lands.  To  all  Wanting:  Farms. 

Large  and  thriving  settlement,  mild  and  heulthful  cli- 
mate, 30  miles  south  of  Philadelphia  by  railroad.  Rich 
soil,  producing  large  crops,  which  con  now  be  seen  grow- 
ing. Ten,  twenty,  and  fifty  acre  tracts,  at  from  $25  to 
$35  per  acre,  payable  within  four  years.  Good  business 
openings  for  manufactories  and  others.  Churches,  schools, 
and  good  society.  It  is  now  the  most  improving  place 
East  or  We-t.  Hundred*  are  settling  and  building.  The 
beauty  with  which  ttie  place  is  laid  out  is  unsurpassed. 
Letters  answered.  Papers  giving  full  information  will  be 
sent  free.  Address  CIIAS.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland  Post- 
Office,  Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey. 

From  Report  of  Solon  Robinson , Agricultural  Editor 
of  the  Tribune : “ It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  fertile 
tracts , in  an  almost  level  position  and  suitable  condition 
for  pleasant  farming  that  we  kimo  of  this  side  of  the 
Western  prairies. 


Davis  Collamore  & Co., 

479  Broadway,  below  Broome  St.. 

Importers  of  fine  China,  Wedgewood,  Parian,  &c. 
Sec.  Engraved  Glass  to  order  in  great  variety. 
Colored  Stone  china  Dining  Sets. 


Presidential 

Campaign 

PIN 

Of  McClellan  and  Pen- 
dleton; also  of  Lincoln 
and  Johnson.  Newest 
and  best  thing  out. 
Campaign  Medals  and 
Pins  in  great  variety. 
Manufactured  and  for 
Broadway,  N.  V.  Agenta 
18  samples  sent,  post- 


Speranza. 

A safe  and  certain  enre  for  Intemperance.  Price  $1  ps 
box.  Sent  by  mail  anywhere. 

FARNSWORTH  & CO.;  78  Cedar  Street,  N.  Y. 


FLAGS,  ILLUMINATIONS,  &c. 

The  New  Campaign  Lantern, 

With  illuminated  Portraits  and  Mottoes  of  the  Candi- 
dates. Clubs  supplied.  Depot, 

FUNSTON  & SCOFIELD, 

9 Dey  Street,  New  York. 


THE  SONG-GARDEN,  Second  Book,  by  Dr. 
Lowell  Mason.  A -Vein  Music  Rook  for  Schools  is  now 
ready,  containing  a large  number  and  great  variety  of 
New  Songs,  Rounds,  Exercises,  &c.,  with  the  Elements  of 
Musical  Notation.  The  series  is  designed  to  incliid .■  three 
books,  progressively  arranged,  but  each  book  complete  in 
itself.  The  First  and  Third  Books  will  he  issued  ns  soon 
ns  ready.  One  copy  of  Book  Second  will  be  sent,  post- 
paid, to  any  teacher  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  Sev- 
enty-five cents.  Published  by 

MASON  BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Cured  by  Bates'  Appliances, 
address  H.  C.  L.  Mcar*  & Co., 


Tobacco  Twine. 


We  will  send  to  nnv  address  one  of  our  large  size,  fine 
quality,  warranted  Gold  Pens  and  Silver-plated  Extension 
Cases,  or  silver  Ebony  Holder  and  Morocco  Case,  for  $1 50. 
Pens  repointed  for  50  cents.  Send  stamp  for  circular. 
AMERICAN  GOLD  PEN  CO.,  No.  200  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Twines  and  Paper.  H.  A.  HARVEY.  84  Maiden  Lane,N.  Y. 


a Wm.  Knabe  & Co. 

Tli  T7l  Manufacturers  of 
f ! I 3 GOLD  MEDAL 

Grand  and  Square  Pianos, 

llallimore , Md. 

Certificates  of  excellence  from 

Thalberg,  Gottschalk,  Strakosch,  G.  Satter, 
and  other  lending  artists. 

Every  Instrument  warranted  for 
FIVE  YEARS. 


Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 


Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement,  list  of  price 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars  sen 
free  everywhere. 


THE  KEY-NOTE.  a Mew  Collection  of  Church 
Music,  by  William  B.  Bradbury,  is  the  result  of  Mr. 
Bradbury’s  collecting  and  composing  for  several  years, 
and  is  everywhere  received  with  the  greatest  favor  by  the 
most  experienced  singers  and  musicians.  The  extent  of 
Mr.  Bradbury’s  popularity  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that,  of  his  last  book,  the  Jubilee,  over  200,000  have  been 
sold,  and  of  his  entire  works  more  than  2,0u0,000. 

Sample  copies  by  mail,  pre-puid,  $1  50. 

Published  by  MASON  BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Twelve 


Portable  Engine  Department 

of  the 

Washington  Iron  Works,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Agency  55 
.iherty  Sireet,  Room  No.  8.  Engines  of  all  sizes,  from  3 
0 lie  * power  furnished  at  short  notice. 


Having  the  appearance  and  comfort  of  linen,  have  been 
ora  in  England  for  the  last  two  years  in  preference  to 
my  other  collar,  as  they  are  readily  cleaned  in  one  min- 
te  with  a sponge. 

To  Military  Men  and  Travellers  they  are  invaluable. 

Price  75  cts.  each ; sent  by  post  to  any  part  of  the  Union 
n tlie  receipt  of  90  cents. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD  387  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


respectfully  announce  that,  bavin; 


The  manufacti , — 

now  completed  their  new  factory,  they  hope 
execute  promptly  oil  future,  orders  for  these  i 
strumeuts.  Wnrerooma  in  New  York,  No.  7 3 


Campaign  Medals. 

Of  every  description  now  ready  in  Pin  and  Medal.  Trade 
orders  solicited  and  promptly  filled  at  Factory  prices. 
Wholesale  Depot  Campaign  Medal  Co., 436  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


>e  to  bo  able  to 
■ celebrated  in- 
Mercer  Street. 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE. 

Magnifying  small  objects  560  'ivies.  Mailed  free  < 
erywlnre  for  50  ' f.nts,  or  Three  for  $1  00. 

'Address  F.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  only  collars  shaped  to  fit 
the  neck  with  n perfect  curve, 
free  from  angles  or  breaks.  The 
turn-over  style  is  tiie  only  col- 
lab  made  having  the  patented 
space  for  the  cravat,  rendi  ring 
the  surface  next  the  neck  per- 
ffctly  smooth  and  free  from 
those  puckers  which  in  nil  <•  •It- 
er torn -down  collars  so  chafe 
and  Pritnte  the  neck  Every 


DRY  AND  GROUND*! N OIL 
in  several  drab  shades. 

For  English  an  1 Gothic  Cottage*.  Outbuildings,  &c. 
ROBERT  REYNOLDS,  Agent,  No  74  Maiden  Lane. 
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inling  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1S64,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


“RALLY  ROUND  THE  FLAG.” 

This  week  we  print,  on  pages  632  and  633,  an- 
other picture  which  shows  at  a glance  the  position  of 
the  Union  men  in  this  contest.  The  constitutional 
standard-bearer,  who  through  good  report  and  evil 
report  has  held  the  flag  of  the  country  aloft  and  tri- 
umphant, is  represented  surrounded  by  his  gallant 
fellow-citizens  of  the  army  and  navy,  who  on  land 
and  sea  have  maintained  the  honor  and  integrity  of 
the  nation.  Neither  he  nor  they  ask  for  “an  im- 
mediate cessation  of  hostilities” — neither  he  nor  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  great  price  of  constant  sacrifice 
of  every  kind  that  must  be  paid  for  the  final  victory 
of  the  people  over  their  enemies ; of  loyal  men  over 
traitors ; of  the  great  mass  of  men  who  live  by  their 
own  labor  over  a privileged  class  that  call  workmen 
“mud-sills;”  the  triumph  of  the  true  Democracy 
over  the  only  aristocracy  in  the  land. 

“Soldiers,”  said  the  President  a few  days  since 
to  a returning  regiment,  “I  thank  you  in  behalf  of 

the  country  for  the  services  you  have  rendered 

The  war  is  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  to  all.  In  this  Government  the  sober 


i and  industrious  have  an  equal  chance.  I occupy 
the  White  House  now ; but  there  is  an  equal  chance 
that  your  father’s  son  may  be  as  fortunate  as  my 
father’s  son.” 

These  are  the  words  of  a true  Democrat  and  hon- 
est man,  sprung  from  the  people,  and  conscious  that 
he  is  upholding  their  cause  against  traitorous  ene- 
mies eveiyr  where.  “ This  is  your  war,”  he  says. 
“Boys,  rally  round  your  Flag!” 


GEN.  WARREN  EXTENDING  HIS 
LINES. 

The  sketch  which  we  give  on  this  page  is  one 
which  illustrates  an  operation  continually  going  on 
on  General  Grant’s  extreme  left.  According  to 
the  rebel  journals  the  Lieutenant-General  is  slow- 
ly pushing  westward  from  the  Weldon  Railroad ; 
as  he  moves  in  this  direction  he  fortifies  his  extend- 
ed line.  The  scene  given  in  the  sketch  relates 
especially  to  General  Wakken’s  front.  The  work 
of  fortifying  goes  on  at  night,  to  avoid  exposure  to 
the  enemy’s  fire. 


THE  U.  S.  TORPEDO-BOAT 
“NEW  ERA.” 

On  September  8,  at  Fairhaven,  Connecticut,  was 
launched  the  torpedo-boat  New  Era,  of  which  wo 
give  a sketch  oil  page  636.  It  is  the  first  boat 
of  the  kind  worthy  of  notice.  She  is  a wooden  ves- 
sel, seventy-five  feet  long,  twenty  feet  beam,  and 
seven  feet  depth  of  hold.  She  is  securely  built,  her 
heavy  beams  being  supported  by  hangingyknees 
bolted  and  fastened,  and  is  to  receive  an  armor  plat- 
ing sufficient  to  make  her  shot  and  shell  proof.  Her 
engine  has  a cylinder  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
with  eighteen  inches  stroke  of- piston,  and  works  a 
screw  capable  of  propelling  the  vessel  at  the  rate 
of  twelve  miles  an  hour.  The  boiler  furnishes  the 
steam  for  the  main  engine  as  well  as  for  the  auxili- 
ary engines,  which  work  the  submerging  pumps,  and 
the  mechanism  by  which  the  torpedo  arm  places  the 
torpedo  beneath  the  ship.  Forward  of  the  boiler  is 
the  steering  wheel,  and  then  comes  the  torpedo-ina- 
chine.  It  requires  twelve  men  to  man  the  vessel. 
The  following  is  the  method  in  which  the  torpedo- 
machine  operates : As  the  vessel  advances  toward 


her  victim  a torpedo,  varying  in  charge  from  sixty 
to  two  hundred  pounds  of  powder,  is  placed  in  a 
basket-like  contrivance,  attached  to  a long  rod. 
The  torpedo  is  capped,  and  the  hammer  which  is  to 
explode  it  is  secured,  and  every  thing  being  in  read- 
iness, the  large  working  box  is  closed,  the  gate  at 
the  bow  of  the  vessel  is  raised;  the  Mater  then 
rushes  in  until  it  is  filled.  The  machine  is  noM'  set 
in  motion,  and  a long  iron  arm  carries  the  basket 
containing  the  torpedo  out  from  the  vessel,  and, 
closing  up  to  the  enemy,  by  means  of  a rod  within 
this  arm,  the  torpedo  is  released  lYoin  its  receptacle 
and  is  deposited  in  the  water  in  just  such  a position 
as  allows  it  to  float  up  against  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  intended  to  be  destroyed.  The  machinery 
still  keeps  on  revolving,  and  the  same  motion  which 
caused  the  arm  to  run  out  brings  it  back ; tbe  vessel 
in  the  moan  time  backs  out  of  the  way  of  the  vessel 
intended  to  be  sunk,  and  at  the  moment  fixed  upon 
the  hammer  falls,  the  cap  is  exploded,  and  the  work 
is  done.  The  basket  may  he  again  charged  and  the 
process  repeated.  The  invention  of  this  ingenious 
machine,  by  Chief- Engineer  W.  W.  Wood,  U.S.N., 
introduces  a new  era  in  submarine  warfare. 
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SOLDIERS’  HYMN. 

There  is  a land  where  strife  shall  cease, 
Where  arms  shall  clash  no  more; 

Where  all  is  calm  content  and  peace; 
Lord,  bring  ns  to  that  shore! 

In  the  rough  tent,  in  the  wild  tent, 

In  the  marches  by  the  way, 

Be  thou  the  soldier’s  comforter, 

His  strength,  his  staff,  his  stay. 

About  the  graves  of  good  men  gone 
Make  thou  the  grass  to  shine; 

Our  armies  lead  to  victory  on, 

And  make  their  victories  thine. 

In  the  rough  tent,  in  the  wild  tent, 

In  the  marches  by  the  way, 

Be  thou  the  soldier’s  comforter, 

His  strength,  his  staff,  his  stay. 

And  when  we’ve  done  with  life’s  events, 
When  the  dark  shadows  fall, 

Help  us,  O Lord,  to  strike  our  tents 
For  the  last  march  of  all. 

To  the  sad  tent,  to  the  sick  tent, 

To  the  dying  tent,  come  down, 

And  gem  the  rough  wood  of  the  cross 
With  the  blossoms  of  the  crown. 
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THE  CHICAGO  CANDIDATE. 

T in  HE  patriotism  of  the  American  people  re- 
JL  jected  with  such  instant  scorn  and  indigna- 
tion the  craven  platform  of  the  M'Clellan  and 
Pendleton  party  that  the  managers  are  now 
painfully  struggling  to  separate  the  candidates 
from  the  Convention  and  platform.  So  far  as 
jgards  Mr.  Pendleton  this  effort  is  hopeless. 
Te  is  as  plainly  and  fully  upon  the  record  as 
rr.  Vallandigham.  His  political  philosophy 
precisely  that  of  Calhoun  and  Jefferson 
J .avis.  He  is  a Union  man  of  the  school  of 
ibert  Toombs  and  Yancey,  and  of  no  other. 
> “ Union”  capital  can  be  made  out  of  Mr. 

: ( >rge  H.  Pendleton.  He  is  therefore  passed 
. and  M'Clellan’s  letter  is  offered  as  “a 
>od  enough”  platform  until  after  the  election. 
“My  face'is  my  fortune,  Sir,  she  said.”  His 
•jtter  is  his  platform,  we  are  told.  That  would 
!;  ave  been  a more  plausible  deception  if  the  party 
. hich  is  to  support  him  had  not  already  de- 
clared what  he  is  to  do.  The  representatives  of 
at  party  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
esh  from  their  constituents,  met  at  Chicago 
a ad  deliberately  proclaimed  their  opinions  and 
leir  policy;  and  as  the  Ndw  York  Herald,  the 
o \rliest  supporter  of  M‘Cle(llan,  truly  says : 

The  Copperheads  are  the  law-makers  of  the 
: Jemocratic  party” — if  the  meeting  at  Chicago  is 
to  be  allowed  to  usurp  that  name. 

But  the  letter  itself  does  not  deny  the  asser- 
tion of  the  platform  that  the  war  is  a failure ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  substantially  repeats  it,  by 
saying  that  we  derive  no  result  from  our  victo- 
ries. It  does  not  reject  the  effort  for  an  imme- 
ti  late  cessation  of  hostilities ; it  says  merely  that 
when  it  shall  be  probable,  whether  by  means  of 
such  an  effort  or  otherwise,  that  the  rebels  are 
ready  for  peace  upon  the  basis  of  the  Union, 
then — they  may  return  to  their  obedience  to 
the  Government?  Not  at  all;  but  that  then 
we  will  proceed  to  consider  upon  what  terms 
they  are  to  obey.  Is  not  the  Constitution 
enough  ? If  so,  why  does  he  not  say  so  ? Hav- 
ing taken  up  arms  against  the  Government,  are 
tne  rebels  to  be  bribed  to  lay  them  down  by  the 
promise  of  a change  in  the  Constitution  ? That 
is  to  grant  the  success  of  the  rebellion.  It  is 
the  surrender  made  at  Chicago,  and  it  is  repeat- 
ed in  M'Clellan’s  vague  phrases  about  “ex- 
hausting all  the  resources  of  statesmanship.” 

No  man  who  reads  this  letter  but  sees  its  jug- 
gling intention.  It  talks  of  “ the  Union  at  all 
hazards,”  but  so  the  Chicago  platform  declares 
Union  to  be  “ the  aim  and  object”  of  the  party. 
But  what  Union  is  meant?  Is  it  Union  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
Montgomery  Constitution  ? Horatio  Seymour 
says  the  last  is  the  best.  Senator  Hunter,  of 
Virginia,  told  a member  of  the  Peace  Congress 
in  1861  that  all  the  Northern  States  except 
New  England  would  accept  the  Montgomery 
Constitution.  M'Clellan  knows  perfectly 
well  the  intended  policy  of  the  men  who  are  his 
supporters,  and  they  have  purposely  left  this 
ioop-hole  in  his  letter. 

But  after  this  fine  flourish  about  Uniou,  what 
doeB  the  letter  end  in?’  In  the  acceptance  of 
.he  nomination  offered  by  the  framers  and  sup- 
porters of  the  platform,  and  by  falling  into  line 
with  Mr.  George  H.  Pendleton  a frank  dis- 
unionist.  To  know  the  real  significance  of  this 
campaign,  therefore,  and  the  true  position  of 
the  candidates,  we  are  to  ascertain  the  views 
and  intentions  of  their  supporters. 

The  organ  of  M'Clellan  in  New  York, 
which  informs  a sympathetic  world  that  it 
'‘loves”  him,  says  that  when  he  accepted  the 
nomination  he,  of  course,  accepted  the  platform. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  a Vallandigham 
paper,  says  that_M‘CLELLAN  “stands  on  the 
latform  erected  Ib^  this  Convention  as  far  as  it 


The  Chicago  Times,  one  of  the  most  virulent 
submission  sheets  in  the  country,  says:  “He 
accepts  the  trust  and  with  it  all  the  conditions 
named.” 

The  Boston  Courier,  which  declares  the  war 
infamous,  unscrupulously  advocates  the  election 
of  M‘Clellan. 

Mr.  Vallandigham  says  that  while  M'Clel- 
lan  will  adhere  to  the  Union  (Mr.  V.  himself 
proposes  to  divide  it  into  quarters),  yet  “he  is 
committed  to — and  he  is  a gentleman,  and  will 
carry  out  every  pledge  made — he  is  committed 
to  resort  to  peaceable  instrumentalities  to  ac- 
complish that  purpose.”  Mr.  V.  made  the 
Chicago  platform,  seconded  the  nomination  of 
M'Clellan,  has  read  his  letter,  and,  as  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  says,  will  “ cordially  sup- 
port and  vote  for  M'Clellan  and  Pendleton.” 

Mr.  Fernando  Wood,  who,  as  Mayor  of 
New  York,  regretted  that  he  could  not  send 
arms  to  the  rebels  to  shoot  loyal  men  with,  says 
that  he  shall  give  all  his  influence  and  weight 
to  the  election  of  M‘Clellan,  and  that  his  let- 
ter declares  for  compromise. 

Mr.  Bone,  of  Pennsylvania,  said,  at  Chi- 
cago, that  “if  they  wanted  the  war  to  go  on, 
then  they  should  support  Lincoln.”  But  he, 
Bone,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  a peace  man,  was  in 
favor  of  M'Clellan. 

“Capt.”  Koontz,  of  Pittsburg,  remarked 

that  “if  Democrats  catch  Lincoln’s  b y 

satrap  spies  among  them  they  must  cut  their 

d -d  throats,  that’s  all.  It  is  the  duty  of  ev- 

ery  American  to  vote  for  a peace  candidate 

D — n Lincoln  and  his  miserable  followers ! I 
should  like  to  see  the  noble  George  B.  M'Clel- 
lan  as  President;  and  that  great  Democrat, 
Horatio  Seymour,  should  be  Secretary  of 
State.”  The  “ Capt.,”  we  hope,  enlarged  upon 
“ the  Lincoln  despotism”  which  suppresses  free 
speech. 

Mr.  Perrine,  after  some  indecent  remarks 
disparaging  Mr.  Lincoln  and  extolling  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  asked  that  “the  people  shall 
bow  down  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and  they 
have  willed  that  George  B.  M'Clellan  shall 
be  nominated  and  elected.” 

“Capt.”  Isaiah  Rynders  said:  “We  arc 

one  and  all  for  peace my  first  choice  is 

George  B.  M'Clellan.” 

A Memphis  “gentleman”  gave  his  voice  for 
peace,  and*  invoked  the  election  of  the  gallant 
M‘Clellan. 

Mr.  “Sunset”  Cox  declared  “the  war  a fail- 
ure,” and  supported  M'Clellan. 

Horatio  Seymour,  the  President  of  the  Chi- 
cago Convention,  denies  the  right  of  the  Gov- 
ernment “to  coerce  States;”  that  is,  to  en- 
force the  laws : and  said  in  Wisconsin  that  the 
Chicago  candidate  was  the  representative  of  the 
principles  of  those  who  nominated  him. 

The  resolutions  of  the  State  Conventions  of 
the  parity  during  the  year,  as  in  Maine,  Ken- 
tucky, Illinois,  and  elsewhere,  are  all  in  the  key 
of  the  Chicago  platform. 

These  are  the  men  and  the  influences  which 
went  to  Chicago,  declared  the  war  a failure, 
called  for  submission  to  the  rebellion,  and  nom- 
inated M'Clellan  and  Pendleton.  These  are 
the  men  upon  whose  support  Pendleton  and 
M'Clellan  rely.  Suppose  that,  alarmed  by 
the  popular  wrath,  M'Clellan  strikes  a fine 
attitude  and  shouts,  “The  Union  at  all  haz- 
ards!” is  any  honest  man  deceived?  What 
says  his  party — what  say  his  backers  and  sup- 
porters? “Wait  till  we  elect  our  man,”  says 
shrewd  old  Amos  Kendall,  “and  then  we  can 
do  what  we  choose.”  ’ 

Is  it  to  such  men  in  such  a crisis  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  likely  to  intrust 
their  Government  ? The  letter  of  M'Clellan 
is  merely  a fool-hardy  experiment  upon  the  in- 
telligence of  the  American  people. 


GEN.  SHERMAN  ON  “A  CESSA- 
TION OF  HOSTILITIES.” 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  shame  of  the 
Chicago  confession  of  rebel  invincibility  and  the 
duty  of  national  submission  to  the  insurrection, 
to  the  noble  order  of  General  Sherman  congratu- 
lating his  troops.  It  has  the  manly  ring  of  all 
his  words  and  all  his  acts.  It  is  modest,  clear, 
vigorous,  and  not  without  a glow  of  generous 
pride  in  the  great  achievements  of  his  trained 
and  heroic  soldiers.  A brief  history  of  the  stu- 
pendous campaign,  an  honorable  recognition  of 
the  patience  and  skill  of  the  enemy,  a word  of 
heart-felt  honor  and  sorrow  for  the  fallen,  natu- 
rally culminate  in  an  expression  of  the  profound- 
est  faith  in  the  grand  old  cause  to  which  every 
true  heart  is  devoted. 

Let  all  faithful  Americans  who  are  not  will- 
ing to  see  their  nation  humiliated  and  rained, 
and  its  Government  overthrown  by  the  arms  or 
the  arts  of  rebels,  compare  the  following  pas- 
sages from  General  Sherman’s  order  and  from 
Messrs.  Vallandigham’s  and  Seymour’s  plat- 
form, for  whose  candidates  our  votes  are  asked. 
The  M'Clellan-Pendleton  resolution  says : 

“ This  Convention  does  explicitly  declare  aa  the  sense 
of  the  American  people  that  after  four  years  of  failure  to 
restore  the  Union  by  the  experiment  of  war. . . .immediate 
efforts  be  made  for  a cessation  of  hostilities." 

’ Hear  now  a declaration  of  the  sense  of  the 
American  soldier : 


peat?  his  personal  and  official  thanks  to  all  the  officer* 
and  men  composing  this  army,  for  the  indomitable  courage 
and  perseverance  which  alone  could  give  success.  We 
have  beaten  the  enemy  on  every  ground  he  has  chosen, 
and  have  wrested  from  him  his  own  Gate  City,  where  were 
located  hia  foundries,  arsenals,  and  work-shops,  deemed 
secure  on  account  of  their  distance  from  our  base,  and  the 
seemingly  impregnable  obstacles*  intervening.  Nothing  Is 
impossible  to  an  army  like  this,  determined  to  vindicate  a 
Government  which  has  rights  wherever  our  flag  has  once 
floated,  and  is  resolved  to  maintain  them  at  any  and  all 
cost.”  . , 

Upon  the  first  platform  stand  M'Clellan  and 
Pendleton,  Vallandigham  and  the  Woods, 
Franklin  Pierce  and  Horatio  Seymour. 
Upon  the  last  stand  Lincoln  and  Johnson, 
Grant  and  Sherman,  Sheridan  and  Canby, 
Farragut  and  Porter.  With  which  of  these, 
American  citizens,  are  the  honor,  dignity,  and 
peace  of  the  nation  most  secure  ? 


MAJOR-GENERAL  GEORGE  H. 
PENDLETON  B.  M'CLELLAN. 

General  M'Clellan,  the  candidate  of  “ an 
immediate  cessation  of  hostilities”  and  “peace- 
able methods”  with  rebels  who  defy  the  Govern- 
ment, and  slaughter  and  torture  loyal  citizens 
and  soldiers,  stands  arm-in-arm  upon  the  Chi- 
cago Platform  with  Mr.  George  H.  Pendle- 
ton. If  you  vote  for  the  one  you  vote  for  the 
other.  It  is  the  same  figure  with  two  faces. 
The  one  turned  North  is  called  George  B. 
The  one  turned  South  is  called  George  H. 
George  B.,  in  a military  coat,  says,  “£The 
Union  at  all  hazards.”  George  H.,  in  the 
whitest  of  white  cravats,  and  the  whitest  of  white 
feathers  in  his  button-hole,  weeps,  “If  they  must 
leave  the  family  mansion  I would  bid  them  fare- 
well so  tenderly  that  they  would  forever  be  touch- 
ed by  the  recollection  of  it.”  George  B.,  in 
the  military  coat,  shouts  still,  not  daring  to  am- 
plify, “The  Union  at  all  hazards!”  George  i 
H.,  with  the  Calhoun  starch  in  his  cravat,  asks, 
“Now,  Sir,  what  force  of  arms  can  compel  a 
State  to  refrain  from  doing  that  which  her  State 
Government,  supported  by  the  sentiment  of  her 
people,  is  determined  to  persist  in  doing?” 

‘ * The  Union  at  all  hazards ! ” shouts  the  mili- 
tary George  B.,  looking  heroically  for  six  months 
into  the  mouths  of  Quaker  guns.  “No,  no,  no,” 
votes  the  civil  George  H.  against  all  the  bills 
to  support  by  arms  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment. At  Antietam  George  B.  gives  Lee  a 
day  to  draw  off  his  army  from  destruction.  In 
Washington  George  H.  votes  that  it  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  people  to  overcome  the  rebellion,  and 
that  the  seceding  States  should  be  allowed  to 
go  with  assurances  of  distinguished  considera- 
tion. 

Which  is  it  ? Who  is  it  ? What  is  it?  If  a 
man  votes  for  the  Chicago  nominees  does  he 
really  believe  that  he  is  voting  against  the  re- 
bellion? Which  side  of  the  candidates  does  he 
vote  for  ? In  the  universal  confusion  he  can  be 
perfectly  sure  of  one  thing  only,  and  that  is,  that 
he  is  voting  exactly  as  Jeff  Davis  and  the  reb- 
els wish  him  to  vote.  “Hurrah  for  M'Clel’n 
and  Pen’ton  !”  shouted  an  estimable  “ Conserv- 
ative” voter,  whose  wits  were  bewildered  either 
with  wine  or  with  the  hopeless  Chicago  fog. 
“I  mean  for  M'Kellan  and  P’lenton!  No, 
that  ain’t  it.  Hurrah,  I say,  for  M'Kennel  and 
Pel ’ton!”  The  poor  fellow  got  further  from 
the  mark  at  every  attempt,  until  he  finally  gave 
it  up  in  despair,  exclaiming,  “ Oh ! d — n such  a 
mixed  up  mess ! Hurrah  for  Jeff  Davis  I” 


THE  SIMPLE  QUESTION. 

If  lanterns  voted  and  rockets  ‘argued — if 
shouts  earned  an  election,  and  a New  York 
crowd  in  Union  Square  were  the  American  peo- 
ple at  the  ballot-box,  Mr.  Pendleton  and  Gen- 
eral M'Clellan  ought  to  be  contented.  Pos- 
sibly the  illumination  of  the  meeting  in  Union 
Square  a week  since  may  have  been  bright 
enough  to  be  visible  at  several  miles  distance. 
But  dazzling  as  it  was,  we  can  assure  our  friends 
outside  the  city  that  it  did  not  obscure  in  the 
least  the  plain  question  before  the  country. 

There  are  but  two  candidates  and  two  plat- 
forms. livery  voter  will  support  one  or  the 
other.  Every  man  who  wishes  the  uncondi- 
tional maintenance  of  the  Government  will  vote  j 
for  Lincoln  and  Johnson  ; while  all  who  have  j 
no  faith  in  the  right  or  the  power  of  the  Gov-  ; 
emment  to  sustain  itself — all  who  think  that 
the  “Confederacy”  should  be  recognized — all 
who  hold  that  a State  is  “ sovereign,”  and  may 
coerce  the  National  Government  and  the  other 
States,  but  must  not  itself  be  “coerced” — all 
who  intend  that  the  national  debt  shall  be  re- 
pudiated— all  who  believe  that  the  war  is  and 
ought  to  be  a failure,  and  that  there  should  be 
an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities,  will  vote 
for  M'CleIlAn  and  Pendleton. 

We  do  not  say  that  some  citizens  who  hon- 
estly mean  the  absolute  maintenance  of  the 
Government  will  not  vote  for  Pendleton  and 
M'Clellan — but  in  what  company  will  they 
find  themselves  ? 

The  hope  of  the  M'Clellan-Pendleton 
managers  is  to  carry  the  State  of  New  York  by 
securing  the  Chicago  candidates  an  immense 
majority  in  the  city.  That  they  will  have  a 
majority  here  nobody  doubts.  But  does  any 
body  doubt  that  the  same  city.wQJijd  cssta  , 
heavy  minority  to-morrow  to  make 


ijaMOECSu 


a This  completed  the  grand  task  which  had  been  as- 
id  a*  by  our  Government,  and  your  General  again  re- 
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Jefferson  Davir’s  terms  5 Can  the  majority 
of  such  a city  be  considered  a Union  majority  ? 
Can  the  candidates  who  will  unquestionably  re- 
ceive it  be  considered  in  good  faith  Union  can- 
didates, especially  when  one  of  them  frankly 
says  that  the  Government  has  no  right  to  main- 
tain itself  by  force,  and  that  if  we  can  not  con- 
ciliate the  rebels  we  must  “let  the  seceding 
States  depart  in  peace  ?” 

All  the  colored  lanterns  in  the  country,  all 
the  denunciation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  a bloody  monster,  a usurper,  an  ape, 
a joker,  and  a buffoon,  can  not  blind  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  American  people  to  the  issue. 


FOREWARNED  IS  FOREARMED. 

At  the  late  M’Clellan  meeting  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Rankin,  of  Philadelphia, 
formerly  President  of  the  Keystone  Club,  said 
that 

“If  Mr.  Linooln  remained  in  office  under  the  plea  of 
military  necessity,  when  ‘Little  Mac’  was  legally  elected 
the  next  President,  the  people  must  use  force  to  install 
him  their  chief  magistrate.” 

Mr.  W.  J.  Rose  said 

“That  if  any  unfair  means  were  used  by  the  Adminis. 
tration  to  hold  power  under  any  plea  but  justice,  then  tin 
people  must  show  their  might  and  power  in  enforcing  their 
claims.’’ 

Governor  Parker  said  that  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Seward  at  Auburn 

“ Conveyed  a threat  that,  in  case  Mr.  Lincoln  should 
be  defeated  at  the  polls,  be  would  resort  to  the  means  gen- 
erally adopted  by  despots,  and  endeavor  to  perpetuate  hia 
reign  by  the  force  of  the  bayonet." 

Mr.  John  Kelly  said : 

“ Let  no  soldiers  stand  in  the  way  of  the  people  at  the 
ballot-box.  It  was  done  once  before— let  it  not  be  done 
again." 

Mr.  John  M'Keon  said: 

“ These  men  are  determined  to  exercise  their  rights  at 
the  ballot-box,  and  will  the  Administration  dare  to  bring 
military  power  to  bear  upon  you  ?" 

Mr.  A.  Oakey  Hall  said : 

“ There  is  yet  a more  dangerous  kind  of  tactics  which 
our  opponents  hold  in  reserve.  It  is  that  which  theorizes 
with  bayonets  and  dogmatizes  with  bullets,  and  we  have  ’ 
that  to  fear  in  the  elections." 

Judge  Comstock  said : 

“ The  usurper  now  has  his  heel  upon  the  free  suffrages 
of  the  people ; yet  if  the  people  be  defrauded  by  military 
intervention  at  the  polls,  the  people  must  and  will  take 
George  B.  M’Clellan  in  their  arms,  and  carry  him  to 
the  Presidency." 

From  whom  does  this  kind  of  talk  come  ? 
From  the  supporters  of  the  only  party  members 
of  which  have  ever  resisted  by  force  the  result 
of  a constitutional  election.  From  the  late  po- 
litical allies  and  the  present  , apologists  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis  and  the  rebels. 

For  what  purpose  is  it  used?  To  give  occa- 
sion for  resistance  to  the  result  of  the  election 
if  the  Government  shall  take  measures  to  pre- 
vent fraud  at  the  polls. 

These  fiery  and  foolish  orators  should  remem- 
ber that  their  late  friends  the  rebels  at  the  South, 
and  themselves  at  the  North,  tried  to  carry  the 
last  Presidential  election  by  the  same  kind  of 
threats.  They  menaced  the  people  with  civil 
war  then  if  they  did  not  submit  to  the  dictation 
of  Davis  and  Yancey  and  Toombs,  and  allow 
Breckinridge  to  be  elected;  and  the  people 
of  every  free  State  in  the  land  spurned  them 
and  their  threats. 

They  believe  these  people  to  be  now  thorough- 
ly cowed  and  craven,  and  utterly  whipped-in  by 
Davis  and  his  crew,  and  so  they  crack  the  whip 
once  more,  and  threaten  fire  and  slaughter  if 
M'Clellan  is  not  elected.  Well,  do  Vermont 
and  Maine  seem  to  be  very  much  terrified  ? and 
do  the  gentlemen  suppose  that  threats  which 
could  not  intimidate  a people  actually  rusty 
with  peace  and  ignorant  of  war,  are  likely  to 
appall  the  same  people  when  for  four  years  they 
have  been  trained  to  war  and  are  still  in  arms  ? 
These  ora^irs  will  discover,  as  the  rebels  are 
fast  learning,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  do  not  intend  to  be  Mexicanized;  and 
that  politicians  merely  betray  the  frantic  des- 
peration of  their  cause  when  they  conduct  a 
Presidential  canvass  by  bloody  threats  Instead 
of  arguments. 


“A  SOURCE  OF  FEAR  AND 
DREAD.” 

Mr.  August  Belmont,  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional “Democratic”  Committee — the  gentleman 
at  whose  house,  as  was  publicly  stated  in  the 
newspapers  at  the  time,  an  Englishman  was  al- 
lowed to  wear  a rebel  badge  without  reproof 
from  the  host — a gentleman  of  such  uncertain 
loyalty  that  there  was  long  and  serious  opposi- 
tion to  placing  his  name  upon  the  Committee  of 
the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Fair,  and  a gentle- 
man known  as  an  especial  partisan  of  General 
M'CleliAn — said  at  the  last  meeting  in  Union 
Square,  as  reported  in  the  papers,  “ that  the 
nomination  of  General  M'Clellan  [and  of 
course  his  companion  Pendleton]  was  a source 
of  fear  and  dread  to  the  Southern  leaders.” 

Let  us  see  if  it  is. 

M'Clellan  and  Pendleton  are  the  candi- 
dates of  the  party  which  calls  itself  “Demo- 
cratic.” The.  nomination  of  M'Clellan  was 
sjfookidid  byl  itr. .Vallandigham,  who  has  been 
>))P.  faithful  friend  pf  the  rebels,  pmj  the  steady 
lapoMst  bfltJTe  tebefrltour!  Ertuy  mqu  who  ha* 
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1,-en  conspicuous  for  resisting  every  measure 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war  loudly  elec- 
tioneers for  him.  The  presumption  therefore 
is  that  the  rebels  would  not  feel  very  sore  or 
greatly  aggrieved  by  his  nomination.  And, 
despite  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Belmont,  they  do 
not.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  possible  de- 
feat the  Richmond  Examiner  says : 

“A  new  party  will  succeed  to  power,  which  will  sheathe 
the  sword  and  hold  out  the  olive  branch." 

Again : 

"If  the  Administration  fails  the  war  will  fail be- 

cause a war  administration,  employing  the  full  resources 
and  power  of  its  country,  when  its  finances  were  unim- 
paired and  its  resources  unexhausted,  will  have  failed  to 
subdue  the  South ; and  because  the  inference  will  be  irre- 
sistible that  what  could  not  be  accomplished  by  a war  ad- 
ministration in  the  full  vigor  of  Federal  Resources,  can  not 
be  by  o peace  administration  succeeding  to  power  after 
those  resources  had  been  materially  reduced.” 

Again: 

w xhe  Democratic  party  would  have  been  forever  obliged 
to  General  Hood  if  he  had  managed  to  hold  Atlanta  for 
another  fortnight.” 

The  Atlanta  Register,  speaking  of  the  Chicago 
party  several  months  since,  says ; 

" Meanwhile  if  they  will  use  the  ballot-box  against  Mr. 
Lincoln,  while  we  use  the  cartridge-box,  each  side  will 
be  a helper  to  the  other." 

Even  before  the  Chicago  Convention  had  de- 
clared for  submission  to  the  rebellion  the  Rich- 
mond Examiner  said : 

“A  Democratic  victory  at  the  North  would  be  a subject 
of  much  gratification." 


had  been  driven  to  the  James.  Are  those  the 
party  and  the  candidates  which  the  American 
people  will  delight  to  honor?  They  will  an- 
swer for  themselves  on  the  8th  of  November 


THE  TWO  DROMIOS. 

On  Saturday,  September  17,  the  Honorable 
Robebt  C.  Winthrop  of  Boston,  who  has  al- 
ways refused  to  associate  with  Senator  Wilson 
of  Massachusetts,  came  all  the  way  to  New  York 
to  strike  hands  and  sit  upon  the  same  platform 
with  the  Honorable  Fernando  Wood  and  Cap- 
tain Isaiah  Rynders  of  New  York.  Mr.  Win- 
throp  made  a speech  for  M‘Clellan  and  Pen- 
dleton, and  kicked  at  the  Chicago  Platform. 
Mr.  Wood  made  a speech  for  M‘Clellan  and 
Pendleton,  and  kicked  at  the  letter  of  accept- 
ance. Mr.  W inthrop  and  Mr.  W ood  will  vote  to- 
gether for  M'Clellan  and  Pendleton.  Which 
is  which,  and  who  is  who  ? Is  it  Mr.  Winthbop 
or  Mr.  Wood  who  would  determine  the  policy 
of  their  candidates  if  they  could  be  elected  ? 

How  can  Mr.  Winthbop  seriously  believe 
»hat  he  serves  the  Union  better  by  voting  for 
Mr.  Pendleton,  an  avowed  disunionist  and 
State-sovereignty  advocate,  than  his  friend  Mr. 
Edward  EvRrett  serves  it  by  voting  for  An- 
drew Johnson?  Mr.  Winthbop  by  his  pres- 
ent course  deliberately  deserts  Daniel  Webster 
for  John  C.  Calhoun. 


Again : 

“ In  one  way,  and  one  way  only,  can  we  influence  the 
result,  but  that  is  a most  potential  method,  it  is  by  strik- 
ing gome  quick  and  fierce  blows  now,  both  by  land  and 
*ea." 

In  other  words,  national  defeat  and  humilia- 
tion insures  the  success  of  the  Chicago  party. 
An  army  letter  in  the  New  York  Herald  says : 

“ Mr.  Baebows  while  working  outside  the  stockade  had 
frequent  conversations  with  rebel  officers The  pre- 

vailing belief  is  that  ‘the  Democrats  will  elect  a President 
that  will  help  us.’" 

The  Examiner  of  the  8th  September  says : 

“ Every  defeat  of  Lincoln's  forces. . . .inures  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  M'Clellan The  influence  of  the  South, 

more  powerful  in  the  shock  of  battle  than  when  throwing 
her  minority  vote  in  an  electoral  college,  will  be  cast  in 
fuvoaof  M'Clellan  by  this  indirect  yet  efficacious  means.” 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  words  of  the  South- 
ern leaders.  Do  such  expressions  show,  as  Mr. 
Belmont  declares,  that  those  leaders  “fear  and 
dread”  the  success  of  the  Chicago  candidates  ? 
“ Here  and  there  are  to  be  found,”  says  a lead- 
ing rebel  journal,  “one Pierce,  one  Vallandi- 
gham,  one  Wood,  and  two  Seymours  like  the 
five  just  men  in  Sodom.”  Well,  these  five  just 
men  earnestly  support  Pendleton  and  M'Clel- 
lan, and  the  sixth  just  man,  Mr.  Belmont, 
gravely  says  that  the  rebels  “fear  and  dread” 
their  success.  But  if  the  success  of  Pendleton, 
Vallandigham,  Wood,  M'Clellan,  and  the 
Seymours,  inspires  “fear  and  dread”  among 
the  rebels,  what  will  be  their  emotions  at  that 
of  Lincoln,  Grant,  Johnson,  Sheridan,  Far- 
Raout,  and  Sherman  ? 


SHERIDAN  AND  THE  SHENAN- 
DOAH. 

General  Philip  Sheridan  and  his  gallant 
officers  and  men  do  not  seem  anxious  for  “an 
immediate  cessation  of  hostilities.”  They  are 
of  the  opinion  of  General  Dix,  that  if  any  man 
pull  down  the  American  flag,  or  resists  with 
arms  the  American  Government,  he  is  to  be 
shot  upon  the  spot,  and  is  not  to  be  blarneyed 
with  under  the  shade  of  olive-branches.  We 
can  assure  the  brave  boys  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  that  they  made  a whole  country  happy 
on  Tuesday  the  20th  September,  when  the  news 
of  their  victory  came — a whole  country  except 
those  who,  two  years  ago,  invoked  the  interfer- 
ence of  England,  and  who  now,  in  company 
with  the  British  aristocracy,  are  in  despair  over 
our  national  successes. 


“ PEACE.” 

We  invite  thoughtful  citizens  to  ponder  these 
words  of  Mr.  John  M'Keox,  an  ardent  “ peace” 
supporter  of  the  Pendleton-M'ClellaN  nom- 
ination. “ So  sure  as  Abe  Lincoln  is  re-elected 
there  will  be  a bloody  revolution  North  and 
West.”  v 

Who  will  make  it  ? The  friends  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates,  or  the  friends  of  “peace” 
who  import  carbines  and  pistols  to  resist  the 
Government,  who  regret  that  they  can  not  send 
arms  to  be  used  against  loyal  citizens,  and  who 
vote  for  M'Clellan  and  Pendleton  ? 

We  are,  then,  to  understand,  from  past  expe- 
rience and  from  present  threats,  that  if  the  Chi- 
cago party  does  not  elect  its  candidates,  it  will 
take  up  arms.  The  Chicago  party  thus  pro- 
claims itself  to  be  the  Mexican  party.  Is  that 
the  platform  which  honest  citizens  wish  to  stand 
upon  ? Mr.  John  M'Keon  forgets  that  the  days 
of  Plantation  rule  are  past.  The  American  peo- 
ple, citizens  and  soldiers,  are  not  to  be  scared 
into  voting  for  submission  to  Jefferson  Davis, 
Wigfall,  & Co.  by  any  such  crack  of  the  whip 
as  this.  Yancey  frayed  out  the  snapper  of  that 
whip  when  he  made  Ilia  last  speech  in  New  York 
four  years  ago. 


CAMPAIGN  PICTURES. 

The  large  picture  in  this  paper  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  rallying  around  the  flag  in  the  hands 
of  the  Constitutional  standard-bearer  is  an  argu- 
ment which  no  man  can  escape.  What  better 
illustration  of  the  simple  issue  of  this  election 
could  any  Union  Club  hang  upon  its  walls? 
What  more  inspiring  document  could  any  Com- 
mittee circulate  ? 

And  so  with  Mr.  Nast’s  “Compromise  with 
the  South,”  published  in  the  Weekly  of  Septem- 
ber 3.  It  has  already  attracted  universal  atten- 
tion, for  it  shows  at  a glance  exactly  what  the 
Chicago  party  believes  to  be  the  condition  of  the 
country.  It  is  the  most  complete  commentary 
upon  the  principles  which  the  Chicago  candi- 
dates represent,  and  which,  we  believe,  the  peo- 
ple will  repel  with  as  overwhelming  and  just  an 
indignation  as  they  did  the  rebel  shot  at  Sumter. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

SHERIDAN’S  VICTORY. 


But.  the  great  multitude  of  loyal  American 
citizens  hail  with  delight  the  triumph  of  Sheri- 
dan and  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  while 
they  and  their  children  will  forever  hold  in  sa- 
cred  remembrance  and  honor  the  heroic  Russell 
and  his  companions,  who  have  fought  their  last 
fight,  and  have  died  that  their  country  may  live. 

cnee  to  the  soldiers’  memory ! A regenerated 
nation  shall  be  their  monument. 

The  importance  of  the  Shenandoah  victory 
Wl  “on  perceived.  It  shuts  up  the  Ricli- 
niond  granary.  It  disposes  of  the  force  Lee 
was  able  to  send  to  protect  it.  He  must,  there- 
ore,  ®*ther  send  another  force  to  dispute  Sher- 
man’s advance  to  Lynchburg — or  he  must  come 
°nt  and  give  Grant  battle — or  he  must  evacu- 
ate Virginia.  The  genius  of  Grant  is  once 
niore  illustrated  by  his  chosen  General,  and  we 
ope  that  Sheridan  will  do  with  Winchester 
? at  Sherman  is  doing  with  Atlanta,  make  it  a 
base  of  operations. 

There  is  no  need  of  pointing  the  moral  of 
victory.  Every  body  felt  it  when  the  news 
datP*  ^ere  is  a party  and  there  are  candi- 
tea  whose  chances  of  success  were  diminished 
7 t,  and  will  be  further  diminished  by  every 
ictory  of  our  arms;  a party  and  candidates 
th  036  c^ances  would  be  increased  if  news  came 
at  Farraget  had  been  forced  awav  from  Lq- 
ore  Mobile,  and  Sherman  frotu  Atlanta,  smd 

‘““u*  iWffS’l  T\',hCi  'cwePW' 


General  Grant’s  visit  to  Sheridan  was  of  no  small  im- 
portance, being  the  prelude  to  one  of  the  most  important 
and  decisive  victories  of  the  war.  Sheridan  for  the  past 
few  weeks,  keeping  hold  of  the  railroad  from  Harper’s 
Ferry  to  Winchester,  has  held  a position  the  advantage  of 
which  would  become  immediately  apparent  the  moment 
Early  should  make  his  expected  movement  toward  Mar- 
tinsburg.  At  the  latter  point  on  Sunday,  the  18th,  Averill’s 
command  was  situated,  and  was  there  attacked  by  Gor- 
don's division  of  Early's  army.  Gordon  was  driven  back 
a short  distance  to  Darkesville.  Sheridan's  opportunity 
had  now  offered ; he  immediately  broke  camp  and  determ- 
ined the  next  morning  to  cross  the  Opequan,  on  the  Win- 
chester and  ISerryville  pike,  with  his  eutire  command,  in- 
cluding tlie  Army  of  Western  Virginia  under  Crook,  which 
was  to  march  from  its  encampment  near  Summit  Point  and 
effect  a junction  with  the  main  column  before  crossing. 
At  daylight,  on  the  19th,  Wilson's  cavalry  crossed  in  ad- 
vance and  gained  a position  for  the  infantry  on  the  Win- 
chester side.  The  Sixth  Corps  was  the  first  across  and 
waited  two  hours  for  the  Nineteenth,  which  was  delayed. 
This  delay  gave  Early  time  to  get  Gordon’s  command  from 
Bunker  liill,  a little  south  of  Darkesville,  and  bring  it  up  to 
Biipport  Breckinridge,  Rhodes,  and  Ramseur.  On  the  arriv- 
al of  the  Nineteenth  the  two  corps  advanced  up  to  the  ene- 
my's lines,  which  had  been  formed  in  a position  to  resist 
Sheridan’s  advance.  At  first  the  rebel  ttrmy,  already 
fonuqd  and  with  artillery  in  position,  had  a great  advant- 
age, and  the  advanced  line  of  the  Federal  army  suffered 
considerable  losses,  and  was  driven  back  a short  distance 
and  in  some  confusion.  Order  was  soon  restored,  however ; 
the  lines  re-formed  and  the  artillery  got  in  position,  and 
after  an  obstinate  fight  the  lost  position  was  regained.. 
Crook’s  army,  which  had  been  held  in  reserve,  qas  now 
brought  up  on  the  right,  and  the  two  armies  of  the  Shen- 
andoah now  confronted  each  other  jn  full  strength,  aw 
AveriU’s  command,  with  Torbert’s,  having  been  engaged 
all  day  at  a point  some  distance  north  of  the  main  attack, 
now  came  up  on  the  right.  It  was  3 o'clock  p.m.  Gen- 
eral Crook  had  formed  on  Sheridan's  right  and  rear.  The 
Federal  line,  three  miles  long,  then  advanced  tinder  cover 
of  a tremendous  artillery  fire  ; and  shortly  after  this  ad- 
vance the  cavalry  on  the  right  were  led  by  their  masterly 
* *■'*  ^ ‘ituous  charge  which  broke  the  ranks  of 


the  rebel  army.  In  this  charge  betweeu  seven  and  eight 
hundred  prisoners  were  taken. 

The  enemy  routed  and  in  confusion  fled  toward  Win- 
chester, through  which  and  beyond  they  were  pursued  by 
the  victorious  cavalry.  The  rebel  laws  is  roughly  esti- 
mated at  between  4000  and  5000  killed  and  wounded,  and 
5000  captured.  Tiie  rebel  Geuerals  Rhodes  and  Wharton 
are  reported  killed,  and  Geuerals  Bradley  T.  Johnson, 
Gordon,  York,  and  Godnian  wounded.  Fifteen  hattle- 
flags  were  captured  und  five  guns.  The  Federal  laws  is 
estimated  at  2000;  among  the  killed  is  General  David 
Russell,  First  Division,  Sixth  Corps.  General  MTntosh, 
First  Brigade,  Third  Cavalry  Division,  was  wounded,  also 
General  Upton  of  Sixth  Corps. 

THE  VIRGINIA  CAMPAIGN. 

From  the  armies  of  the  Janies  there  Is  little  to  record. 
On  the  16th  the  rebels  captured  about  2500  head  of  cattle 
near  Harrison’s  Landing.  These  were  intended  for  the 
army  on  the  north  bank  of  the  James.  Gregg’s  cavalry 
was  sent  in  pursuit,  but  was  unable  to  recover  the  stolen 
property. 

GENERAL  SHERMAN. 

Sherman’s  army  is  concentrated  at  Atlanta.  This  city 
is  to  be  made  a grand  military  post.  All  the  inhabitants, 
loyal  and  disloyal,  are  ordered  to  leave,  and  a truce  of  ton 
days,  commencing  September  14,  has  been  established  to 
carry  out  the  order.  The  following  is  Sherman’s  congrat- 
ulatory order,  issued  to  his  troops  September  8 . 

HlAD-qUAUTBRK  MlLITAUY  DIVISION  OF  TUN  MISSISSIPPI. 

In  thk  Pislo,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Stpt.  8,  1864. 

Special  Field-orders,  Xu.  68: 

The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  armies  of  the  Cumber- 
land, Ohio,  and  Tennessee  have  already  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Nation  through  its  President  and  Com- 
mander-in-Cliief;  and  non'  it  remains  only  for  him  who 
has  been  with  you  from  the  beginning,  and  who  intends 
to  stay  all  tlie  time,  to  thunk  the  officers  and  men  for 
their  intelligence,  fidelity,  and  .courage  displayed  in  the 
campaign  of  Atlanta. 

On  the  first  of  May  our  armies  were  lying  in  garrison, 
seemingly  quiet  from  Knoxville,  and  our  enemy  lay  be- 
hind his  rocky-faced  barrier  at  Dalton,  proud,  defiant, 
aud  exulting.  He  had  had  time  since  Christmas  to  re- 
cover from  his  discomfiture  on  tlie  Mission  Ridge,  witli 
his  ranks  filled,  und  a new  Commander-in-Chief,  second 
to  none  of  the  Confederacy  in  reputation  for  skill,  sagaci- 
ty, and  extreme  popularity.  All  at  once  our  armies  as- 
sumed life  and  action,  and  appeared  before  Dalton. 
Threatening  Rocky  Face,  we  threw  ourselves  upon  Resa- 
ca,  and  the  rebel  army  only  escaped  by  the  rapidity  of  its 
retreat,  aided  by  the  numerous  roads  with  whicli  lie  was 
familiar,  and  wliich  were  strange  to  us.  Again  he  took 
post  in  Allatooua,  but  we  gave  him  no  rest,  and  by  a cir- 
cuit toward  Dallas  aud  subsequent  -movement  to  Ack- 
worth,  we  gained  the  Allatooua  Pass.  Then  followed  the 
eventful  battles  about  Kenesaw,  and  tlie  escape  of  the 
enemy  across  Chattahoochee  River. 

The  crossing  of  the  Chattahoochee  and  breaking  of  the 
Augusta  Road  was  most  handsomely  executed  by  us,  and 
will  be  studied  as  an  example  in  the  art  of  war.  At  this 
stage  of  our  game  our  enemies  became  dissatisfied  with 
their  old  and  skillful  commander,  and  selected  one  more 
bold  and  rash.  New  tactics  were  adopted.  Hood  first 
boldly  and  rapidly,  on  the  20th  of  July,  fell  ou  our  right 
at  Peachtree  Creek,  and  lost.  Again,  on  tlie  22d,  he 
struck  our  extreme  left,  and  was  severely  punished  ; and 
finully  again,  on  the  28th,  he  repeated  tlie  attempt  ou  our 
right,  aud  that  time  must  have  been  satisfied,  for  since 
that  date  he  has  remained  on  the  defensive.  We  slowly 
and  gradually  drew  our  lines  from  Atlanta,  feeling  for  the 
railroads  which  supplied  the  Rebel  army  aud  made  Atlanta 
a place  of  importance.  We  must  concede  to  our  enemy 
that  be  met  these  efforts  patiently  and  skillfully,  but  at 
last  he  made  tlie  mistake  we  had  waited  for  so  long,  and 
sent  his  cavalry  to  our  rear,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  re- 
call. Instantly  our  cavalry  was  ou  his  only  remaining 
road,  aud  we  followed  quickly  with  our  principal  army, 
and  Atlanta  fell  into  our  possession  as  tlie  fruit  of  well- 
concerted  measures,  backed  by  a brave  and  confident  army. 
This  completed  the  grand  task  wliich  had  been  assigned  us 
by  our  Government,  and  your  General  again  repeats  his 
personal  and  official  thauks  to  all  the  officers  and  men 
composing  this  army,  for  tlie  indomitable  couruge  and 
perseverance  which  aloue  could  give  success. 

We  have  beaten  our  enemy  on  every  ground  he  has 
choseq,  and  have  wrested  from  him  his  own  date  City , 
where  were  located  his  foundries,  arsenals,  and  work- 
shops, deemed  secure  on  account  of  their  distance  from  our 
base,  and  the  seemingly  impregnable  obstacles  superven- 
ing. Sothing  is  impossible  to  uu  army  like  this,  determ- 
ined to  vindicate  a Government  wliich  lias  rights  wherever 
our  flag  has  ouce  floated,  and  is  resolved  to  maintain  them 
at  any  and  all  costs. 

In  our  campaign  many,  yea,  very  many  of  our  noble 
and  gallant  comrades  have  preceded  us  to  our  common 
destination,  the  grave;  but  they  have  left  the  memory 
of  deeds  on  wliich  a nation  can  build  a proud  history. 
M'Phersou,  llarker,  M'Uook,  and  others  dear  to  us  all, 
are  now  the  binding  links  iu  our  minds  that  should  at- 
tach more  closely  together  tlie  living,  who  have  to  com- 
plete the  task  which  still  lies  before  us  in  the  dim  future. 

I ask  all  to  continue,  as  they  have  so  well  begun,  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  sold:  r virtues  that  have  ennobled  our 
own  and  other  counu  ...c.  Courage,  patience,  obedience 
to  the  lawB  and  constituted  authorities  of  our  Government ; 
fidelity  to  our  trusts  and  good  feeling  among  each  other: 
each  trying  to  excel  the  other  in  the  presence  of  those 
high  qualities,  and  it  will  then  require  no  prophet  to  fore-  i 
tell  that  our  country  will  in  time  emerge  from  this  war, 
purified  by  the  fires  of  war,  and  worthy  of  its  great  found- 
er—Washington.  W.  T.  SlIEHMAN, 

Major-Gsneral  Commandiug. 

The  following  dispatch  was  sent  by  General  Grant  to 
General  Sherman  in  answer  to  the  latter’s  dispatch  an- 
nouncing the  capture  of  Atlanta : 

City  Point,  Va.,  Stpt.  4, 1864—9  p.m. 
Major-General  Sherman: 

I hav.  just  received  your  dispatch  announcing  the  cap- 
ture of  Atlanta.  Iu  liouor  of  your  great  victory  I have 
just  ordered  a salute  to  be  fired  with  shotted  guns  from 
every  battery  bearing  upon  the  enemy.  The  salute  will 
be  fired  within  an  hour  amidst  great  rejoicing. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Lieutenant-GeneraL 
THE  MEXICANS  AT  BROWNSVILLE. 

A somewhat  remarkable  episode  of  tlie  war  took  place 
lately  ou  the  Rio  Grande.  September  6 the  Imperialists 
moved  upon  Matamoras.  They  were  met  at  White  Rauche 
by  General  Oortinas  and  severely  repulsed.  The  French 
fell  back  and  Oortinas  pursued.  ‘ Brownsville  is  just  oppo- 
site Matamoras  in  Texas,  and  was  held  by  a Confederate 
force  under  Ford,  who  sent  troops  across  tlie  river  to  oper- 
ate against  Oortinas  iu  the  rear.  Oortinas,  disposing  of 
the  French  army  iu  his  front,  turned  upon  tlie  Confederates 
and  drove  them  to  Brownsville:  pursuing  them  across  the 
river,  he  occupied  Brownsville  and  erected  the  United 
States  colors. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  8TATE  CONVENTION. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  September  15  at 
Albany  and  nominated  Horatio  Seymour  for  Governor,  aud 
D.  R.  Floyd  JoneB  for  I.ieutenaut-Goveraor.  The  resolu- 
tions strongly  indorsed  the  Chicago  platform  aud  the  can- 
didates of  the  Chicago  Convention. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 


INTEKESTING  ITEMS. 

In  the  October  number  of  Harper's  tiew  Monthly  Mag- 
azine, just  published,  Miss  Harriet  Prescott  has  contrib- 
uted one  of  her  most  powerful  stories,  “ Mrs.  Gisborn’s 
Way."  It  has  unusual  dramatic  force;  the  painting  is, 
as  it  always  should  be,  made  subordinate  to  the  movement 
of  the  story.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  our  readers  will 
think  the  severe  sufferings  of  Mrs.  Considine  and  her  little 
ones  overdrawn.  But  this  will  not  seem  so  to  those  w ho 
remember  the  severity  of  last  winter  in  the  West.  The 
following  episode  in  connection  with  the  storm  which  oc- 
curred on  Saturday,  January  2,  in  its  features  outdoes 
Miss  I*rescott’s  picture.  What  we  are  about  to  relate  oc- 
curred during  the  night,  in  a iiouse  just  outside  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  tlie  city  of  Chicago.  A poor  woman, 
whoso  husband  was  killed  in  the  war,  lived  there  with  her 
two  boys,  one  aged  five  years  and  tlie  other  aged  two. 
Tlie  woman  went  into  the  city  on  Saturday  to  make  pur- 
chases, leaving  her  two  little  boys  at  home.  About  four 
o’clock  iu  the  afternoon  she  was  met  by  a policeman,  who, 
knowing  her,  and  perceiving  that  she  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor,  advised  her  to  go  home.  Promising  to  do 
so,  she  started  off  in  that  direction.  Late  in  tlie  evening, 
however,  she  was  found  in  the  street,  insensible  from  cold 
and  intoxication.  She  was  taken  in  by  some  benevolent 
individual,  and  cared  for  during  tlie  whole  of  that  terrible 
night.  Toward  daylight  on  Sunday  she  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  be  able,  in  company  with  her  preserver,  to  return 
home.  When  they  both  reached  the  humble  dwelling, 
about  seven  o'clock,  they  found  it  full  of  smoke.  On  the 
floor  lay  the  youngest  child  on  a heap  of  snow,  and  frozen 
stiff.  Tlie  eldest  boy  lay  on  the  bed:  he.  too,  was  dead, 
but  not  then  quite  cold.  During  the  night  the  storm  must 
have  blown  the  door  open.  The  younger  boy,  suffering 
from  cold,  had  probably  risen  to  close  it,  or  to  seek  warmth 
at  the  black  and  cold  fire-place.  Overpowered  by  the 
frost,  lie  died  without  roaring  his  brother.  When  the 
elder  brother  awoke  lie  found  the  room  filled  witli  snow,  and 
his  little  brother  dead.  Perishing  with  cold  he  closed  the 
door,  and  built  a fire  against  the  side  of  a trunk  that  stood 
near,  and  laydown  benumbed.  Tlie  fire  had  kindled  and 
burned  a hole  in  the  trunk,  another  in  the  floor,  and  had 
also  set  a portion  of  the  bed-clothes  on  fire.  The  mother 
and  tlie  stranger  arrived  in  time  to  save  the  house,  bat  too 
late  to  save  life. 

M.  Delislk  once  observed  a fly  only  as  large  as  a grain 
of  sand,  which  ran  three  inches  in  half  a second,  and  in 
that  space  made  the  enormous  number  of  five  hundred  and 
forty  steps.  If  a man  were  to  be  able  to  run  as  fast  in 
proportion  to  his  size,  supposing  his  step  to  meusure  two 
feet,  lie  would  in  the  course  of  a minute  have  rnu  upward 
of  twenty  miles — a task  far  surpassing  our  express  railroad 
engines,  or  the  famous  “ Seven  League  Boots"  in  the  nurs- 
ery fable.  In  leaping,  also,  insects  far  excel  man,  or  any 
other  animal  whatever.  Tlie  flea  can  leap  two  hundred 
times  its  own  length  ; so  also  can  the  locust.  Some  spiders 
can  leap  a couple  of  feet  upon  their  prey. 

Some  years  ago  a marriage  was  arranged  between  Han* 
Steinman  and  Marguerite  Bluhme.  There  was  no  dispar- 
ity in  their  condition  ; Hans  was  a hunter,  and  Margue- 
rite’s father  a laborer.  Unhappily  tlie  latter,  from  impru- 
dence or  misfortune,  became  the  debtor  of  a man  named 
Dreihahn,  who,  being  unable  to  get  the  money  due  to  him, 
and  liaviug  taken  a great  liking  for  Marguerite,  proposed 
to  cancel  the  debt,  provided  the  girl’s  father  would  break 
off  tlie  marriage  with  Haus,  and  give  his  daughter  to  him. 
The  bargain  was  agreed  to  with  the  consent  of  the  girl, 
who  probably  thought  a rich  husband  was  better  than  a 
poor  one.  On  the  wedding-day  Hans  forced  his  way  into 
the  house  where  the  festivities  were  going  forward,  and 
invited  tlie  bride  to  dance  with  him.  She  was  too  fright- 
ened to  consent  or  refuse,  and  looked  to  her  husband  to 
know  what  lie  wished  tier  to  do.  He  got  up  and  appealed 
to  tlie  company  to  drive  out  tlie  intruder,  who  thereupon 
raised  his  gun,  and  with  the  butt  knocked  him  down,  and 
then  snatched  the  wreath  from  the  bride's  head,  and  walk- 
ed away.  The  marriage,  however,  was  far  from  being  a 
happy  one. 

Dreihahn,  from  motives  of  jealousy,  treated  his  wife 
very  badly  for  upward  of  five  years,  when  a catastrophe 
occurred  which  removed  her  from  his  power.  One  Sunday 
evening,  as  she  was  returning  from  Murzsteg,  where  she 
had  been  t6  hour  mass,  she  was  met  by  a man  at  the  en- 
trance of  a road  whicli  wound  round  the  mountain,  who  re- 
marked to  her  that  she  must  be  very  careful,  as  the  rail 
which  guarded  the  path  had  been  broken  away  for  several 
yards ; this,  so  far  as  is  known,  was  the  last  tithe  she  wa* 
seen  alive.  Her  husband,  findiug  she  did  not  return  home, 
went  to  seek  her,  and,  supposing  that  some  accident  must 
be  tlie  cause,  lie  requested  several  of  his  neighbors  to  go 
witli  him.  The  search  lasted  two  days,  until,  at  last,  her 
body  was  discovered  lying  at  the  foot  of  a precipice,  partly 
covered  with  plants,  and  on  her  head  her  wedding-wreath 
of  rosemary,  now  all  crushed  and  withered.  Lying  near 
her  was  the  body  of  a man,  who  held  the  muzzle  of  a gun 
in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his  right  the  end  of  a string,  the 
other  eud  being  fastened  to  tlie  trigger:  he  had  been  shot 
through  tlie  heart. 

Though  greatly  changed  by  time,  and  more,  probably, 
by  mental  anxiety,  Dreihahn,  who  had  never  seen  Hans 
since  his  wedding-day,  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  in 
the  dead  man,  as  he  lay  before  him,  weltering  in  his  blood, 
his  wife's  young  lover. 

Dr.  Chalmers’s  eldest  brother  James  was  a very  excel- 
lent person,  but  of  a morose  and  eccentric  temper.  Among 
his  crotchets,  one  was  that  Scotchmen  in  London  were  tiie 
greatest  bores  in  life,  always  coming  about  one,  and  speak- 
ing about  Scotland,  and  expecting  what  they  called  hospi- 
tality. When  tlie  Doctor  was  in  Loudon,  in  1817,  and 
tlie  commotion  about  his  preaching  was  naturally  great- 
est among  his  own  countrymen,  this  was  all  the  more  rea- 
son with  James  for  keeping  clear  of  the  concern.  Rather 
than  be  plunged  into  tlie  Scottish  element,  lie  kept  by  him- 
self the  whole  time,  and  never  once  went  to  hear  his  broth- 
er preach.  He  could  not  escape,  however,  hearing  much 
about  him,  for  the  stir  had  penetrated  even  into  his  daily 
haunt,  the  Jerusalem  Coffee-house. 

“ Well,"  said  one  of  his  merchant  friends  to  him  one 
day,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  relationship,  “have  you  heard 
this  wonderful  countryman  and  namesake  of  yours?" 

“Yes,”  said  James,  somewhat  dryly,  “I  have  heard 
him." 

“And  what  did  you  think  of  him?" 

“ Very  little  indeed, ” was  the  reply. 

“Dear  me!"  said  the  astonished  inquirer;  “ when  did 
you  hoar  him  ?" 

" About  half  an  hour  after  he  was  bora." 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  persons  losing  themselves 
in  the  forest,  or  in  a snow-storm,  manifest  invariably  a 
tendency  to  turn  round  gradually  to  the  left,  to  the  extent 
even  of  eventually  moving  iu  a circle.  Tlie  explanation 
of  this  is  found  probably  in  the  fact  that  the  limbs  and 
muscles  of  the  right  side  are  generally  better  developed 
than  those  of  the  left  side.  Shoemakers  say  that,  as  a 
general  thing,  the  right  foot  is  somewhat  larger  thnu  the 
left,  and  that  the  right  boot  wears  out  first.  Under  the 
excitement  felt  when  one  is  lost,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
guiding-line,  the  superior  energy  of  the  right  limbs  throws 
the  pedestrian  insensibly  round  on  the  left.  It  may  also 
be  remarked  that  in  the  ancient  religious  ceremonies  of 
every  country  circular  or  clioric  dances  were  a prevalent 
custom. 

Tiie  grand  total  of  the  amounts  expended  by  Great 
Britain  on  her  new  iron-plated  ships  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1864,  was  £4,744,324,  which  is  equivalent  In 
greenbacks  to  about  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  This  expense, 
incurred  by  England  in  a time  of  peace,  is  more  than 
double  the  sum  which  our  Government  has  expended  on 
the  Monitors  in  time  of  war. 


The  revolutionary  movements  in  Ecuador  against  the 
Government  of  President  Garcia,  Morino,  and  General 
Flores,  still  continued  at  tlie  latest  advices.  Several  of 
the  provinces  were  in  full  revolt.  Tlie  fact  that  the  Span- 
ish Government  inteuds  to  hold  the  Chincha  Islands  till 
Peru  has  complied  with  her  demands  in  relation  to  the 
Palambo  affair,  aud  disavowed  its  complicity  in  tlie  alleged 
attempt  to  poison  and  rob  its  Minister  of  his  dispatches 
had  caused  among  all  classes  in  Peru  the  highest  indigna- 
tion. The  Peruvian  Secretary  of  State  rejects  the  propo- 
sitions of  Spain,  in  a circular  to  its  diplomatic  agents 
abroad,  but  there  are  indications  that  his  Government 

will,  in  the  end,  be  compelled  to  yield.  A plan  had  been  , . , , 

matured  to  blow  up  the  Spanish  flag-fliip.  UNfVERSfTTOrMIGWGAN 


The  Lewiston  (Maine)  Journal  says  there  are  a couple 
of  spinsters  in  Green — monomaniacs  in  their  way— who 
have  been  trying  to  see  how  many  cats  could  lie  multiplied 
from  one  pair.  They  began  with  one  pair  when  the  re- 
bellion broke  out,  and  as  the  kittens  have  grown  and  mul- 
tiplied, their  number  now  reaches  to  the  alarming  sum  of 
440  cats  and  kittens. 

King  James,  once  listening  to  a Presbyterian  preachci 
who  was  inveighing  furiously  against  him  and  his  policy, 

“ For  any  s*iel  eome  dowk  Uan!  of  else  speak  sense  " 
kiflg,"  was  the  reply,  “I  will  not  come 
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SQUARE  TALK. 

I think  we’ro  pretty  well  agreed 
About  this  coming  struggle; 

We  want  the  fair  and  square  thing  done, 
No  politicians’  juggle. 

We  want  a man  who’ll  be  all  thar — 

All  thar  with  heart  and  hand, 

To  give  us  back  the  Union; 

And  that  is  where  we  stand. 

We  want  the  best  that’s  made,  we  do, 
Expense  ’s  of  no  account ; 

Just  let  us  have  the  proper  thing, 

And  draw  for  the  amount. 

We  want  the  Union  back  again, 

Each  inch  of  lake  and  land ; 

The  old  conoern,  and  nothing  less; 

And  that  is  where  we  stand. 

We  want  the  right — the  Tightest  man — 
We  do  not  care  a fig 

Whether  he’s  a Black  Republican, 

Blue  Democrat,  or  Whig : 

He  may  be  purple  Carmelite, 

Or  yellow  Amprazand; 

We  want  the  Union  back  again, 

And  that  is  where  we  stand. 

A good  square  peace  ain’t  bad  to  take, 
And  war  is  rather  rough; 

Of  one  we  ain't  had  much  of  late, 

Of  t’other  quite  enough. 

If  Union  can  be  peaced,  you  know, 

Well ! peace  it  right  away ; 

We  want  the  Union  back  again, 

And  that  is  what  we  say. 

If  peace  don’t  prove  the  proper  game, 
Well,  then,  just  holler  out; 

We  only  want  to  know,  you  know — 
There’s  lots  of  boys  about. 

If  honey  don’t  stick  strong  enough, 

We’ll  try  the  effex  of  steel. 

We’re  bound  to  have  the  Union, 

And  that  is  how  we  feel. 

We’re  all  agreed  on  this  one  point, 
Except  a few  odd  traitors, 

Who  don’t  amount  at  best,  you  know, 

To  very  small  potaters. 

We’re  all  agreed  on  this  one  point, 

The  Union  fair  and  square. 

Peace  if  we  can,  war  if  we  must, 

And  that  is  where  we  aire. 

We  want  the  brave  old  flag  to  wave 
From  Texas  uji  to  Maine, 

From  Delaware  to  Golden  Gate, 

Around,  and  back  again; 

Over  each  blade  of  grass  that  grows. 

And  every  grain  of  sand. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  Union, 

Thank  God,  for  these  we  stand! 


THE  LITTLE  DOCTOR. 

Jessie  Rue  was  twenty-three.  The  sun  of  that 
birthday  had  just  risen,  and  she  stood  before  her 
looking-glass,  fastening  in  her  ears  and  about  her 
slender  throat  and  dainty  wrists  the  pearls  which 
had  been  her  uncle’s  gift  the  night  before. 

“An  old  maid?”  muttered  Jessie,  between  those 
pearls  of  teeth  which  rivaled  the  gems  about  her 
neck.  “ An  old  maid  ? I think  not,  Uncle  Walter ; 
I think  not.”  And  again  she  laughed,  gleefully. 

Presently,  however,  she  grew  a little  graver ; she 
took  the  pearls  off,  dropped  them  into  their  casket, 
and  sat  down  to  think  over  her  nncle’s  words  of  the 
night  before 

“Jessie,”  he  had  said  to  her,  “to-morrow  you 
will  be  twenty-three.  You  are  young  and  pretty 
still;  but  youth  and  woman's  beauty  are  fleeting 
things.  A few  years  and  you’ll  find  yourself  an  old 
maid  alone  in  the  world,  for  I can  not  live  long. 
My  threescore  and  ten  years  are  upon  me  even  now, 
and  you  have  no  other  relatives  on  earth.  You 
have  plenty  of  suitors,  child ; and  I wish  I could  see 
you  the  wife  of  some  good  man  before  I die.  Make 
your  choice  this  year,  and  give  your  old  uncle  some 
hope  of  living  to  bless  you  on  your  wedding-day.” 

“Poor  dear  uncle!”  sighed  Jessie,  as  the  words 
came  back  to  her  memory.  “He  is  worth  a thou- 
sand lovers  to  me.  I enjoy  my  freedom  yet.  Make 
my  choice  ? He  may  be  right  after  all.  Make  my 
choice  ? Whom  should  I choose,  I wonder  ?”  Then 
she  began  to  count  dreamily,  touching  the  rosy  tips 
of  her  right-hand  fingers  to  those  of  her  left. 

‘ ‘ Charlie  Wier — but  he  is  a mere  coxcomb,  though 
as  handsome  as  man  well  can  be ; Edward  Burr— a 
poet,  a musician,  and  intensely  selfish ; Vivian  Gar- 
net—too  young,  no  man  should  be  less  than  five 
years  older  than  his  wife ; Colonel  Grey— too  old, 
though  yet  so  fascinating,  his  daughter  is  my  age ; 
Alfred  Earle— passable;  young  Moreland— lie  adores 
me,  I know ; Mr.  Ashley  Honeywell — I haven’t 
known  him  long,  but  certainly  he  surpasses  any  one 
of  our  set,  the  richest,  the  most  elegant,  everv  way 
accomplished — such  a fine  Roman  profile,  such  dark- 
blue  eyes,  such  a soldierly  bearing.  And  I believe 
he  admires  me.  I wish  I were  sure  of  it.  He 
would  be  a conquest  worth  the  trouble.  Heigh-ho ! 

“And  there’s  the  little  Doctor;  bless  his  bald 
head,  I believe  he  thinks  me  perfection.  How  his 
color  rises  and  his  breath  conies  fast  and  short  when 
I speak  to  him.  A smile  makes  him  happy ; if  I am 
distant  he  grows  mournful. 

She  had  absolutely  drawn  a pretty  note-book  from 
her  bureau  drawer  as  she  spoke  and  had  made  a 
list:  Charlie  Wier,  Edward  Burr,  Vivian  Garnet, 
Colonel  Grey,  Alfred  Earle,  Guy  Moreland,  Ashley 
Honeywell,  and  Dr.  Oliver. 

“ One  of  these  I must  choose  ere  the  year  is  out,” 
she  said;  “and  don’t  flatter  yourself  that  it  will  be 
you,  Dr.  Olive.0  jgitiZeCl  by 


Putting  the  last  touches  to  her  toilet  she  went 
down  stairs,  and  breakfast  not  being  ready,  saun- 
tered out  into  the  garden. 

There  among  the  flowers  she  found  a gentleman 
looking  very  closely  at  some  geraniums. 

“Good-morning,  Miss  Rue,”  he  said. 

“Good-morning,  Doctor,”  she  replied.  “You 
are  out  early." 

“I  came  hoping  to  see  you.  I have  a favor  to 
ask,  Miss  Rue." 

“A  favor?” 

“Yes.  Yon  know  my  little  bachelor  dwelling 
boasts  no  garden,  will  you  let  me  pick  a bouquet 
here  every  morning  at  this  hour  ? I should  be  very 
much  obliged.” 

“Certainly,  Doctor.  Will  you  have  one  now? 
You  might  have  helped  yourself  and  welcome ; lend 
me  your  knife.”  And  the  white  hands  were  busy 
amidst  red  roses,  violets,  and  golden  crocus.  The 
bouquet  arranged  she  bound  it  deftly  with  soft  green 
grass,  and  handed  it  to  the  Doctor  with  a smile 
which  she  knew  would  make  his  heart  beat. 

“Thank  you,”  he  said.  “You  are  very,  very 
kind ;”  and  the  bright  eyes  danced  behind  the  glasses. 
He  walked  beside  her  now  in  the  garden-path — an 
upright,  rather  fine,  broad-shouldered  figure;  but 
not  tall,  with  a good,  kind  face,  and  a prematurely 
bald  crown,  about  which  the  black  curls  clustered 
like  a priest’s  tonsure,  quietly  listening  while  she 
chatted.  In  half  an  hour  he  said  good-by  at  the 
garden  gate,  and  she  went  in  laughing. 

“A  transparent  ruse,”  she  said.  He  wants  to 
see  me  often — oh,  Dr.  Oliver,  Dr.  Oliver ; and  Jes- 
sie Rue’s  cheeks  were  rosy  as  she  sat  down  at 
the  breakfast-table  with  her  old  uncle  and  chatted 
of  the  party  to  be  at  the  Eastwoods  that  night, 
and  where  she  expected  to  meet  Ashley  Honey- 
well. 

Ashley  was  at  the  party.  Dr.  Oliver  was  there 
also — in  a corner,  talking  politics  with  the  old  grand- 
father ; but  not  until  after  supper  did  he  find  an  op- 
portunity to  approach  Jessie.  She  saw  him  making 
his  way  through  a sea  of  crinoline — now  and  then 
treading  on  a flounce  or  a toe— and  anticipating  the 
appropriation  of  a chair  vacated  for  a moment  by 
Mr.  Honeywell,  was  not  gracious.  He  did  not  take 
it,  but  leaned  over  her  chair. 

“Miss  Rue,”  he  said,  “may  I have  the  pleasure 
of  escorting  you  home  to-night  ?”  llis  voice  had  a 
pleading  tone  in  it. 

And  Jessie  heard  it,  but  she  answered, 

“Thank  you.  Doctor,  but  I’m  engaged;”  and 
told  a white  lie  when  she  made  the  statement,  for 
she  only  guessed  that  Ashley  Honeywell  would  ask 
to  see  her  home.  Yet  her  heart  smote  her  when 
she  heard  the  smothered  sigh  that  lifted  the  little 
Doctor’s  broad  chest,  and  saw  him  in  the  distance  a 
few  moments  afterward  looking  at  her. 

“At  least  I'll  speak  to  him  kindly,”  she  said, 
but  he  gave  her  no  opportunity;  for  ten  minutes 
after  be  had  slipped  away,  and  was  making  his 
homeward  way  by  a short  cut  across  the  commons. 

Ashley  Honeywell  did  what  she  expected  that 
night.  He  went  home  with  her,  and  said  things 
that  had  a flavor  of  sentiment  in  them.  In  a de- 
licious sort  of  Sever  she  dropped  to  sleep  after  peep- 
ing through  olosed  shutters  to  watch  him  out  of 
sight  along  the  moonlit  road ; but,  strange  to  say, 
stio  dreamed  all  night  of  Dr.  Oliver.  Over  and 
over  again  she  said  cruel  things,  and  he  turned  away 
from  her  with  that  sigh — such  a heart-felt  one. 

In  the  morning  she  was  up  betimes,  and,  brush-- 
ing  her  bright  hair  as  she  stood  in  her  scarlet  wrap- 
per before  the  glass,  heard  some  one  whistling  in 
the  garden.  At  that  she  peeped  through.tbe  cur- 
tains, and  saw  Doctor  Oliver  plucking  his  bouquet. 
She  called  down  to  him, 

‘ 1 Good-morning !” 

He  answered  her  with  a bow  and  smile. 

“You  shall  have  one  of  these  geraniums  on  my 
window-sill  if  you  will,”  she  said;  “my  own  pet 
flowers.”  And  she  picked  one  and  threw  it  down. 

Dr.  Oliver  caught,  kissed,  and  put  it  in  his  but- 
ton-hole. This  homage  from  the  man  lowest  on 
her  list  pleased  the  coquette ; and  as  she  saw  him 
take  his  departure,  with  many  backward  glances  at 
her  window,  she  murmured, 

“You  do  love  me.  I believe  were  you  as  hand- 
some as  some  one  I know  I could  take  pity  on  you.” 

The  evening  before  a party  had  been  planned  to 
visit  a picturesque  spot  not  far  away.  They  were 
to  go  on  horseback — May  Eastwood,  her  sister  Rose, 
our  heroine,  young  Moreland,  Alfred  Earle,  and 
Ashley  Honeywell. 

May  and  Rose  and  their  escorts  came  merrily 
riding  up  to  the  door  at  two  o'clock.  Five  minutes 
after  Ashley  Honeywell  was  there  on  his  coal-black 
horse,  named  Lilly  by  an  odd  caprice.  Jessie  was 
ready  for  them,  looking  well  in  her  dark-green  habit 
and  jockey-cap  with  sable  plumes. 

An  hour’s  ride  brought  the  little  cavalcade  in 
sight  of  a rustic  cottage  with  great  trees  about  it, 
and  a vegetable  garden  near  the  door,  but  neither 
flower  nor  vine  in  sight. 

Under  the  trees,  however,  was  a sight  attractive 
enough  to  travelers  on  a warm  spring  afternoon — 
an  old  well  with  a “moss-covered  bucket;”  a pic- 
ture in  itself. 

“I  wish  I had  a glass  of  that  cool  well  water,” 
cried  Rose  Eastwood. 

“Then  you  shall  have  one,”  replied  her  escort. 

“ I’ll  storm  the  citadel,  and  bring  you  some  or  per- 
ish in  the  attempt.” 

And  be  leaped  from  the  saddle,  and  marched  to- 
ward the  door  with  laughing  glance  over  his  shoul- 
der at  giggling  Rose  Eastw  ood. 

Jessie  and  Ashley  had  halted  with  the  rest,  and 
Jessie’s  eyes  had  spied  out  something  curious.  A 
china  mug  on  the  low  window  of  what  seemed  to 
be  the  parlor,  in  which  was  a bouquet — roses,  vio- 
lets, and  golden*  crocus,  and  in  the  midst  one  scar- 
let flower  which  she  fancied  grew  only  in  her  gar- 
den. 

“That  looks  like  my  bouquet.,”  she  thought; 
“the  very  one  Is gave  to  Dr.  Oliver.''  Just  then 
a little  white,  frail  woman’s  hand  stole  beneath  the 
curtain,  touched  the  blossoms  caressingly,  and  stole 
in  again. 

“Odd,"  said  Jessie,  aloud,  involuntarily. 


“What  is  odd,  may  I ask,  Miss  Rue?”  queried 
Mr.  Ashley  Honeywell. 

“ That  little  cottage — the  well,  I mean,”  stam- 
mered Jessie,  and  she  blushed  scarlet. 

Just  then  Alfred  Earle  came  out  with  a glass  and 
a pitcher ; walked  to  the  well ; filled  the  bucket, 
then  the  pitcher;  came  toward  the  party,  and  offer- 
ed each  a sparkling  draught.  No  one  refused.  Then 
the  young  gentleman  returned  the  drinking  vessels 
to  some,  one  within  the  cottage,  and  remounted. 

“That’s  an  enchanted  castle,”  he  said,  as  they 
rode  away.  “Within,  I saw  an  old  witch  keeping 
guard  over  the  prettiest  enchanted  princess — a beau- 
ty, as  I’m  a sinner.  I know  her  name  also — Wen- 
deline.  The  old  witch  uttered  it.  Was  there  ever 
such  a fancy  name?  Wendeline.” 

Ashley  Honeywell  muttered  the  name  over  and 
gave  a start.  Lilly  reared  and  started,  and  would 
have  thrown  him  bad  he  not  been  a splendid  horse- 
man ; and  Jessie  saw  his  cheek  first  pale  and  then 
flush.  No  one  else  observed  the  change. 

“Lilly  is  impatient,” he  said.  “Shall  we  ride 
faster  ?” 

Away  they  went  at  a gallop,  Moreland’s  jealous 
eyes  following  them.  But  Jessie  was  thinking  of 
the  start  and  of  the  flowers  in  the  cottage  window. 
By-and-by  she  said, 

“ Do  you  think  that  name  pretty  ? Wendeline, 

I mean.  It  is  odd.” 

“ Too  odd  for  my  taste,”  said  Ashley.  “ I never 
knew  but  one  of  that  name  in  my  life.  The  sim- 
plest names  suit  me  best — Rose,  or  Kate,  or  Jessie.” 

All  the  way  to  the  spot  they  had  chosen,  back 
again  home,  they  kept  close  together. 

Jessie  should  have  been  happy,  yet  a strange  un- 
easiness was  on  her  soul ; and  she  was  so  curious 
about  those  flowers,  and  that  little  white  hand,  that 
she  could  not  sle£p  that  night.  Consequently  she 
awoke  long  after  the  sun  was  high  and  the  Doctor 
had  been  for  his  bouquet,  for  she  found  a glove  of 
his  among  the  rows  of  roses.  And  after  breakfast 
she  walked  out,  straying  farther  and  farther  until 
the  little  cottage  was  in  sight.  There  it  stood  in 
the  window,  the  bouquet  in  the  china  mug,  and  a 
fresh  one,  all  roses,  lying  on  the  sill. 

Jessie  approached.  She  could  have  sworn  those 
were  her  roses. 

From  within  at  this  moment  a voice  came  sweet- 
ly, “Nursev,  please  get  me  some  more  water.  I 
would  not  have  these  darling  roses  wither.” 

And  the  cottage  door  opened,  and  out  came  an  old 
mulatto  woman  with  a blue  kerchief  covering  her 
head  and  a white  pitcher  in  her  hand. 

Jessie  walked  up  to  the  door  and  tapped. 

“ I have  been  walking  a long  way,”  she  said,  ' 
“and  am  tired.  May  I sit  down  to  rest  myself?”  j 

“ Oh  do  come  in !”  said  the  sweet  voice  she  had  ; 
heard.  “ There’s  the  settle,  that’s  the  easiest ;”  and 
a young  girl  with  her  apron  full  of  flowers  arose  to 
greet  her. 

. Jessie  sat  down.  The  cottage-floor  was  bare,  and 
there  were  three  pine  chairs,  a table,  and  the  cush- 
ioned lounge,  for  furniture.  Nothing  else,  save  a 
few  shelves  with  dishes  on  them,  and  one  or  two 
books. 

She  looked  at  the  girl.  Nothing  so  lovely  had 
she  ever  seen  before ; but  the  hectic  of  consumption 
was  on  the  cheek,  and  the  eyes  were  too  bright,  and 
the  brow  too  pearly.  Jessie  did  not  think  of  this, 
she  only  saw  the  beauty. 

“ There  are  pleasant  walks  about  here,  I think,” 
said  the  girl.  “When  I am  better  I shall  try  to 
find  the  prettiest.  I love  the  woods  so.  But  I’ve 
been  too  ill  to  leave  the  house.” 

“ That  is  hard,”  said  Jessie. 

“Very hard,"  said  the  girl.  “ Ah,  Jane,  now  fill 
that  glass.” 

The  mulatto  woman  had  re-entered,  she  poured 
the  silvery  water,  and  for  a few  moments  the  girl's 
whole  soul  was  in  her  flowers. 

They  were  arranged,  and  she  held  them  with 
childlike  simplicity  toward  Jessie,  saying,  “Are 
they  not  lovely  ?”  » 

“Beautiful,”  replied  Jessie.  “Are  they  from 
your  own  garden  ?” 

“Oh  no,”  replied  the  girl ; “Jane  has  only  some 
cabbages  and  radishes  there.  A dear  friend  brings 
me  these  every  day.” 

“A  dear  friend — ” 

“The  best  I have  in. the  world.” 

She  said  no  more.  Jessie  sat  still  a little  while, 
chatted,  not  as  gayly  as  usual  though,  and  went 
home  musing.  Though,  as  she  said,  what  was  it  to 
her  if  her  suspicions  were  correct  ? 

Every  morning  the  bouquet  was  plucked;  and 
Jessie  and  the  Doctor  walked  together  in  the  garden 
for  a few  moments.  But  since  the  night  of  the  par- 
ty there  had  been  a change  in  his  manner.  It  was 
as  though  he  had  resolved  on  no  more  lover-like 
demonstrations. 

Ashley  Honeywell,  the  handsome  and  aristo- 
cratic, bowed  at  her  shrine,  and  every  girl  who 
knew  her  envied  her.  Jessie  Rue  should'have  been 
content,  but  she  was  not.  Once  indeed,  when  the 
Doctor  had  gone  away  with  his  flowers  in  his  hand, 
ncf  once  looking  back,  she  found  herself  standing 
amidst  the  roses  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  a pang 
of  mortification  at  her  heart.  Awakening  to  the 
consciousness  of  this  she  stamped  her  small  foot  an- 
grily. 

‘ ‘ Why  should  I feel  hurt  that  he  cares  nothing  for 
me  now  ?"  she  said.  “ Let  him  admire  that  girl  at 
the  cottage  if  he  will.  It  is  nothing  to  mo.” 

When  next  she  went  to  the  little  cottage  she 
found  the  shutters  closed,  and  the  old  woman  open- 
ed the  door  very  softly. 

“Good-morning,  Miss,”  she  said.  “My  young 
lady  will  be  glad  to  see  you.  She’s  been  very  low 
— dying,  I thought.  Mebbe  she  will  die  yet.”  And 
tears  came  into  the  old  creature’s  eyes. 

Jessie’s  thoughts  flew  to  the  Doctor.  He  must 
have  suffered  much  in  the  fear  of  losing  his  be- 
trothed. For  Jessie  had  resolved  upon  this  state 
of  things.  She  went  into  the  little  bedroom,  and 
there,  with  the  little  hands,  thinner  than  ever,  fold- 
ed on  the  white  counterpane,  lay  Wendeline.  She 
looked  at  Jessie  with  a smile,  and  put  up  her  lips 
to  kiss  her. 

“I  thought  I should  never  see  you  again,” shd_ 


said.  “ I am  so  glad  to  meet  you  once  more.  Do 
you  think  I shall  die  ?” 

‘ ‘ Why  do  you  ask  such  a question  ?” 

“Jane  thinks  so,  I know.  I heard  her  praying 
God  to  spare  me.” 

“ And  your  friend — what  does  he  think?” 

“ I do  not  know.  Does  it  not  seem  strange  to 
you  that  any  one  should  not  mind  dying?” 

“Oh  yes.” 

“I  do  not,  Miss  Jessie.” 

‘ ‘ You — so  lovely,  so  young,  so—” 

Beloved  was  on  Jessie’s  tongue,  but  she  did  not 
utter  it. 

“I  am  young — at  least  I am  not  twenty  yet — 
but  life  is  not  a happy  thing  to  me.  You  do  not 
know  what  trouble  I have  had.” 

“ You  have  lost  your  parents  ?” 

“ Yes,  yes,  yes.” 

The  girl  shuddered  all  over  and  hid  her  face  in 
both  her  hands. 

“I  have  been  very  wicked,”  she  said.  “(>b, 
Miss  Jessie,  if  you  knew  all,  perhaps  you  would  not 
be  here ! But  I think  I am  dying,  and  I beg  you 
to  come  again.  Next  time  I will  tell  you  my  story. 
You  are  religious,  are  you  not?”  • 

“ Not  as  I should  be ; but  I belong  to  the  church.” 

“Then  you  can  tell  me  more  than  I can  think 
for  myself.  I can  not  believe  God  will  pardon  me ; 
yet  they  say  He  is  very  merciful  to  sinners.” 

Jessie  put  back  the  golden  curls  from  the  white 
forehead. 

“ You  can  not  be  very  wicked,  Wendeline,”  she 
said.  “ You  are  too  pretty — too  much  like  a child.” 

“Pretty!”  The  girl  shuddered  all  over  as  she 
repeated  the  word.  “ Oh,  Miss  Jessie,  I wish  I had 
been  born  with  an  ugly  face.  I’d  rather  have  been 
black,  like  dear  old  Jane.  It  has  been  a curse  to 
me  to  be  as  pretty  as  I know  I am.” 

Soothing  her,  half-fancying  her  delirious,  Jessie 
sat  beside  the  girl  for  hours.  When  they  parted 
she  had  promised  to  return  in  a few  days. 

The  next  day  it  rained,  and  the  next,  then  came 
riding  parties,  fishing  parties,  boating  parties— a 
week  passed.  At  last  came  Jessie’s  birthday,  and 
a regular  evening  party. 

Laughter  and  mirth  and  music  filled  the  house. 

The  Doctor  was  there ; but  in  the  early  part  of 
the  evening  a boy  came  running  to  say  that  Squire 
Walker  of  the  Bend  had  fallen  down  in  a fit,  and 
he  left  them. 

The  silver  tongue  of  the  time-piece  on  the  mantle 
had  counted  ten  when  Jessie  left  the  crowded  par- 
lors and  stepped  out  upon  the  porch.  She  was  not 
in  a merry  mood,  and  longed  to  be  alone  for  a few 
moments.  As  she  stood  there  she  saw  in  the  moon- 
light a strange  crooked  form  half-running,  half- 
hobbling  toward  the  house.  It  entered  the  garden 
gate,  and  came  toward  her,  and  while  she  was  won- 
dering whether  it  were  witch  or  brownie  it  flung 
back  an  old  black  hood,  and  revealed  the  face  of  the 
mulatto  Jane. 

“ Oh,  Miss !’’  she  cried,  “can  you  tell  me  where 
Dr.  Oliver  is  ? They  told  me  he  was  over  here — 

I — Oh,  you’re  the  young  lady  Miss  Wendeline 
thinks  so  much  of;  she’s  dying,  Miss,  I’m  afraid, 
and  there’s  only  a child  of  ten  with  her.  Ob,  call 
I the  Doctor,  please.  Miss?” 

“Dr.  Oliver  is  not  here,”  said  Jessie.  “He 
has  been,  but  he  has  gone.  Do  you  know  Squire 
Walker’s  place  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,  Miss.” 

“ You’ll  find  him  there,  and  I will  go  to  W^nde- 
line.” 

“ God  bless  you,  Miss !” 

“ Take  the  path  over  the  fields,”  said  Jessie ; and, 
waiting  neither  for  bonnet  nor  shawl,  she  ran  around 
the  house  until  she  came  to  the  stable-yard.  There 
sat  John,  the  man-servant,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  pass- 
ing his  hours  in  chewing  straw. 

“John,”  she  cried,  “harness  Black  Bess  to  the 
gig  immediately ! I want  you  to  drive  me  to  the 
cross  roads ! ” 

“ Yes,  Miss,” said  John. 

He  was  a man  of  few  words,  and  only  asked, 
when  the  gig  was  ready,  “ Shall  I get  my  coat, 
Miss?  This  here  is  my  stable  jacket.” 

“ No ; time  is  every  thing  just  now.”  And  in  a 
moment  they  were  whirling  along  the  road  at  full 
speed. 

Far  in  the  distance  Jessie  saw  the  light  in  the 
cottage  window,  and  her  heart  beat  fast  as  she  en- 
tered the  little  room.  A rough-faced  child  in  rag- 
ged garments  sat  by  the  bed,  and  on  it  lay  poor 
Wendeline.  The  moment  Jessie’s  eyes  rested  on 
her  face  she  knew  that  the  old  woman  was  right— 
her  hours  were  numbered. 

“ You  have  come,”  the  poor  girl  half-whispered. 

“ I am  so  thankful ! Send  little  Maggie  home : I 
want  to  talk  with  you.  They  have  been  here.  I 
saw  them.” 

“ Who  have  been  here  ?”  asked  Jessie. 

“ Mother  and  father — one  sat  beside  me,  the  other 
stood  just  there  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Mother 
smiled ; but  father  looked  so  stern.” 

. “ It  was  a dream,”  said  Jessie. 

“No;  I was  awake.  Oh,  dear  Miss  Jessie! 
you  do  not  know  why  I feared  to  see  them.  I did 
so  wrong!  I broke  their  hearts,  I did,  indeed, 
wicked  girl  that  I was ! If  mother  could  not  par- 
don me,  even  on  her  death-bed,  think  how  I must 
have  sinned ! They  wanted  me  to  marry  Cousin 
Oliver — ” 

Jessie  started. 

“ My  parents,  I mean.  He  was  very  good ; but 
so  shy,  and  serious,  and  old-fashioned ; besides,  he 
did  not  love  me ; and  he  was  so  much  older.  I ran 
away  one  night  with  a gentleman  who  had  fallen  in 
love  with  me,  and  of  whom  my  parents  knew  no- 
thing. But  he  wus  very  handsome,  and  said  ho 
could  not  live  without  me.  We  were  married,  and 
went  to  Europe.  I wrote  many  a letter  to  mother ; 
they  never  forgave  me ; and,  at  last,  I heard  that 
they  were  both  dead,  and  that  grief  for  my  diso- 
bedience killed  them. 

“ That  made  me  low-spirited,  and  my  husband  be- 
gan to  care  loss  for  me.  At  last  we  were  in  Italy ; 
he  devoted  himself  to  a beautiful  Italian  lady,  and 
I grew  jealous.  I reproached  him,  saying  that  bis 
[vfite^  (teff fyff  fiifvfpspect  if  not  his  love,  and  he  told 
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mo  the  awful  truth : our  marriage  was  a false  one. 

I was  a poor  degraded  creature.  I think  my  heart 
broke  then.  Still,  alone  with  him  in  a strange 
land,  what  could  I do  ? So  I lived  with  him  still. 
Sometimes  he  was  kind,  sometimes  cruel.  At  last 
he  said  we  would  return  to  America. 

“ We  went  on  board  of  the  ship  together  late  at 
night.  In  the  morning  I found  myself  far  upon  the 
ocean,  and  alone.  Ashley  had  gone  to  the  shore 
again  in  a boat,  while  I thought  him  on  deck.  He 
left  a note  and  some  money. 

“ He  was  tired  of  me,  he  said,  anQ  I of  him,  and 
it  was  best  to  part. 

“ I wus  very  ill  after  that — delirious,  I believe, 
but  it  was  over.  Ashley  Honeywell  and  I would 
never  meet  again.” 

“Ashley  Honeywell?”  gasped  Jessie. 

“ Yes,  that  was  his  name.  Oh,  Miss  Jessie,  do 
you  know  him  ?’’ 

“I  do,”  said  Jessie,  and  her  cheek  was  whiter 
than  that  of  the  dying  girl. 

“ What  next?” 

“We  came  to  America,  and  I was  alone  in  New 
York  city.  My  money,  save  and  scrape  it  as  I 
would,  lasted  but  a little  while.  Then  the  woman 
I had  boarded  with  turned  me  into  the  streets.  It 
was  my  nineteenth  birthday.  That  night  I went 
down  to  a lonely  dock  meaning  to  drown  myself. 
As  I stood  there  ready  for  the  leap  a hand  came 
upon  my  shoulder : 

“‘I  have  been  watching  you  ten  minutes,’  he 
said.  ‘My  poor  woman,  you  are  mad  just  now. 
Stop;  think!’ 

“ I turned  and  saw  the  face  of  my  Cousin  Oliver. 
It  brought  back  home  memories  and  I hurst  into 
tears,  and  was  saved  from  the  great  sin  of  suicide.  , 
At  last  he  knew  me. 

‘“Cousin  Wendeline,’  he  cried,  ‘how  have  you 
come  to  this?’ 

“ So  I told  him  my  sad  story,  and  he  was  very 
kind  and  good.  lie  took  care  of  mo,  and  a few 
days  after  brought  me  here  to  live  with  old  Jane, 
who  had  been  my  nurse,  and  who  loved  me  dearly.  | 
Since  that  he  has  been  so  kind  to  me  I have  want- 
ed for  nothing.  God  will  bless  him  I am  sure ; I 
do,  I will  with  my  dying  breath;  but  oh,  what 
a strange  thing  a human  heart ! I can  never  ban- 
ish my  love  for  Ashley  Honeywell,  who  was  so  cruel 
to  me.  I would  not  have  seen  him  had  I lived ; 
but  as  you  know  him — oh,  Miss  Jessie,  will  you 
write  to  him  and  say  ‘Wendeline  is  dead,’ only 
that  perhaps  he  will  grieve  for  me  a little  ?” 

“ I promise,”  said  pale  Jessie. 

The  dying  girl  fell  back  upon  her  pillow,  and  that 
other  girl  prayed  beside  her,  until  a step  upon  the 
floor  of  the  outer  room  told  that  the  Doctor  was 
there. 

Old  Jane,  sobbing  for  her  darling,  knelt  at  the 
foot  of  the  rude  cot.  \nd  beside  the  dying  bed 
Jessie  Rue  and  Dr.  Oliver  met  each  other. 

Wendeline  seemed  past  speaking  now. 

She  put  one  soft  white  hand  in  Dr.  Oliver’s,  the 
other  still  in  Jessie’s.  And  the  lids  drooped  over 
the  blue  eyes. 

So  she  lay,  motionless  as  a statue,  for  many  mo- 
ments, then  the  lips  moved  in  a whisper. 

“ God  bless  you,  Cousin  Oliver!”  and  the  Doctor, 
hearing  it,  bent  lower.  “Jessie,  remember  tell 
Ashley  Wendeline  is  dead.”  And  with  those  words 
the  spirit  met  the  waiting  angels. 

The  old  woman  burst  into  a wild  moaning  wail. 
The  Doctor  turned  away  to  hide  Bis  tears,  and  Jessie 
only  seenjed  unmoved.  She  walked  to  the  window 
and  sat  down,  and  looking  out  upon  the  cold  moonlit 
road  thought  of  the  story  she  had  heard,  of  the 
broken  heart  and  of  its  cruel  idol. 

In  a little  while  the  Doctor  came  to  her.  She 
had  sent  John  home  with  the  carriage  to  explain 
her  absence. 

“ Shall  I see  you  home  ?”  he  said.  This  time  she 
answered  “Yes.” 

Alone  together,  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  nothing 
near  save  the  chirping  crickets  in  the  hedges.  By- 
and-by  he  spoke. 

“ She  was  a fair  flower  to  die  in  life’s  summer. 
Do  you  know  her  story  ?” 

“She  told  me  all,  I think.  You  have  been  very 
good  to  her.” 

* “ Only  a brute  could  have  done  loss." 

He  had  taken  off  his  hat  and  carried  it  in  his 
hand ; the  moonlight  shone  upon  the  noble  forehead 
and  the  bald  head,  circled  by  the  tonsure  of  black 
curls.  Jessie  did  not  look  upon  it  as  she  had  looked 
once.  That  seemed  a verj'  handsome  man  who 
walked  beside  her. 

His  next  words  made  her  heart  stand  still. 

“I  may  say  good-by  to-night,  I think,”  he  sank 
“After  my  poor  little  cousin’s  funeral  I shall  leave 
the  place.  I shall  hardly  return  to  it.” 

“This  is  a sudden  determination,”  said  Jessie; 
she  did  not  know  what  to  say.  She  could  hardly 
speak  at  all. 

“No,”  he  answered,  “I  have  thought  of  it  for 
months.  But  1 knew  my  cousin  must  die,  and  I am 
her  only  friend  in  the  world. " 

“ We  shall  miss  you,”  said  Jessie. 

“ No,”  said  the  Doctor ; “ I am  not  one  to  be  much 
missed.” 

She  walked  on  again.  Suddenly  he  turned  to- 
ward her,  standing  still,  and  clutching  her  arm. 

“Oh,  Jessie  Rue,”  he  said,  in  a low,  passionate 
voice — “Jessie  Rue,  do  you  think  I can  stay  hero 
to  see  the  only  girl  I ever  loved  in  all  my  life  wed- 
ded to  another— one  who  is  not  worthy  of  her — one 
whom  I believe  to  be  a villain  ? I loved  you  better 
than  any  earthly  thing,  Jessie  Rue,  and  I can  not 
stay  here  to  go  mad.” 

His  manner  was  so  different  from  his  usual  one 
that  it  frightened  Jessie.  She  could  only  clasp  her 
hands  and  look  at  him  as  he  went  on:  . 

“ Ah,  Jessie,  he  is  handsomer  than  I,  more  pleas- 
ing, richer — above  me  in  all  outward  seeming ; but 
I have  loved  you  as  he  never  will,  for  I know  his 
base,  bad  heart.” 

Then  she  found  courage  to  speak. 

“ To  whom  do  you  allude  ?” 

“To  whom  but  to  Ashley  Honeywell,  your  be- 
trothed husband. j Q j t IZ  £ Q b V 

“ I am  not  betrothed  to  him. 


“ Thank  God  for  that !" 

“ I never  will  be.” 

“Jessie !” 

His  face  changed— he  bent  over  her. 

“ Oh,  Jessie,  I am  mad  now,  I think ! Jessie  Rue, 
look  at  me.  Jessie,  need  I go  ?” 

And  she  answered,  “No,  Dr.  Oliver.” 

Then  in  the  moonlight  their  lips  met,  and  he 
caught  her  to  his  heart. 

They  were  the  only  mourners  save  old  Jane  at 
the  poor  girl’s  grave.  Hand  in  hand  they  stood 
within  the  church-yard  when  all  was  over,  when 
clattering  past  the  gate  went  a handsome  horseman. 
He  paused  and  looked  at  the  two  for  a moment, 
and  then  rode  on  whistling.  It  was  Ashley  Honey- 
well, passing  so  near  the  grave  of  the  girl  whose 
dying  thoughts  were  of  him.  That  night  a little 
note  was  brought  to  him  from  Jessie,  and  reading  it, 
he  knew  that  Wendeline  was  dead. 

Jessie  Rue  had  made  her  choice.  At  Christmas 
time  they  were  married.  Old  Jane  came  from  her 
little  cottage  to  live  with  them  as  a servant,  aud 
Jessie  was  very  good  to  her  for  dead  Wendeline’s 
sake.  And  never  in  all  her  life  had.she  cause  to  re- 
pent of  the  day  on  which  slie  married  the  man  low- 
est ou  her  list  of  admirers — the  man  /horn  all  along 
si.  had  loved  best,  even  while  ign< . mt  of  her  own 
heai  i. 

And  Ashley  Honeywell — there  came  a tim-  to 
him,  long  years  after,  when  dissipation  had  made 
him  penniless,  and  ho,  a broken-hearted,  friend- 
less, wretched  man,  wandered  bareheaded  along  the 
road,  that  coming  to  the  lonely  grave-yard,  he  lay 
down  before  a little  stone  with  “ Wendeline”  upon 
it,  and  wept  for  the  one  heart  which  would  have 
been  true  to  him.  And  lying  there,  the  snow  be- 
gan to  fall,  and  covered  him  with  a white  shroud ; 
so  that  when  spring  came,  and  the  ground  was  moist 
with  dew  again,  there  were  but  a handful  of  bones 
to  bury  by  pure  chance  at  the  foot  of  Wendeline’s 
grave. 


PUSS  BURBANK’S  ENEMY. 

“ How  now,  Vallance,  speculating  on  to-mor- 
row’s chances,  eh?” 

Captain  Dana  threw  himself  lazily. down  on  the 
grass  beside  his  friend,  and  began  to  whistle  softly. 

“ I should  not  be  surprised  if  to-morrow’s  chances 
came  to  day,”  said  Yallance  St.  Cloud,  thoughtfully. 
“ I suspect  the  enemy  are  nearer  than  We  think — 
not  a difficult  thing  for  him  to  be  hiding  away  some- 
where down  there.  But  that  was  not  the  subject 
of  my  speculations.  Did  you  know,  Dana,  I spent 
two  years  in  this  vicinity  once.  Every  thing  looks 
as  natural  to  me  as  the  old  book  I learned  my  let- 
ters in  would.  Do  you  see  that  hill  yonder,  the 
bluest  crested  one,  lower  than  the  others?” 

Dana  looked  and  nodded. 

“ I staid  just  at  the  foot  of  that — the  other  side 
though — two  years.  It  was  the  queerest,  old-fash- 
ioned, big-roomed  farm-house,  with  the  oddest  little 
maiden  presiding  over  it.  I should  like  to  know 
what  became  of  her.  She  wasn’t  a sweet-heart, 
Dana,  so  you  needn’t  laugh;  I was  only  a lad  then, 
too.  My  mother  left  me  there  for  the  air;  she 
fancied  I was  consumptive,  I believe.  I used  to  be 
ill  sometimes,  I remember,  and  this  little  girl  took 
care  of  me.  Such  a demure  little  puss,  you  know ; 
and.  by-the-way.  they  called  her  Puss  too.  It’s 
a fashion  they  have  in  these  Southern  families. 
There’s  always  a ‘Puss’  among  the  children,  and  I 
never  heard  her  called  any  thing  else  but  Puss  Bur- 
bank.” 

“There’s  a Burbank  a rebel  colonel,  isn’t  there?” 
interjected  Dana. 

“It  can’t  be  Puss’s  father — no,  of  course  not.  He 
was  an  old  man  in  those  days — broken  with  drink 
too;  treated  the  child  shamefully  sometimes,  and 
petted  her  ridiculously  at  others.  I’d  give  a month’s 
pay  to  see  the  little  thing  again,  if  he  hasn’t  killed 
her  in  one  of  his  drunken  rages.  Why  she  couldn’t 
have  been — well — not  more  than  eight,  I should 
think,  and  she  used  to  take  care  of  me  like  a regu- 
lar grandmother.  She  liked  me  wonderfully;  clung 
to  me  as  though  she  would  never  let  me  go  the  morn- 
ing I left ; and  when  I finally  had  to  start,  I left  her 
in  a kind  of  swoon.  Children  have  such  fancies  oc- 
casionally^ you  know.  I promised  to  go  back  and 
see  her  sometime,  but  I never  went." 

‘ ‘ She’s  probably  dead  or  married  before  this  time," 
said  Dana. 

“Possibly,"  St.  Cloud  said,  with  a half  sigh; 
“but  it  seems  to  me  as  though  I could  find  her 
right  there  in  the  old  house  yet,  poor  patient  little 
Puss ! I don’t  know  why  I never  went  to  sec  her : 
I always  meant  to.  There,  Dana!  didn’t  I tell 
you?”  as  a shell  suddenly  came  screaming  toward 
the  lines  from  the  plain  below.  It  fell  short  though, 
and  thfe  two  young  men  sprang  up  the  bank,  the  long 
roll  sounded,  men  flew  to  arms : it  was  a battle. 

Puss,  she  wasn’t  dead  or  married,  or  gone  away 
from  the  very  roof  that  young  St.  Cloud  had  lain  ill 
under  years  before.  I dare  say  she  had  grown 
some,  but  she  was  a little  thing  yet ; and  if  she  had 
looked  womanly  when  she  was  a child,  she  looked 
strangely  childlike  now  she  was  a woman.  There 
is  an  expression  of  countenance  natural  to  some 
women  that  is  always  childlike;  anc\,  curiously 
enough,  it  so  often  accompanies  as  to  almost  mean 
patience  and  meekness  under  great  calamity. 

A little  earlier  than  St.  Cloud  and  Dana  were 
talking  of  her  Puss  sat  in  the  low  doorway  of  the 
farm-house  sewing.  Short,  low  dropping  curls  clus- 
tered against  her  faintly-crimsoned  cheek,  and  deep 
outcurling  lashes  fringed  the  blue-veined  eyelids. 
As  she  now  and  then  cast  expectant  yet  shrinking 
glances  down  the  path,  her  eyes  had  the  serious 
brightness  of  a startled  child.  Puss  wasn’t  think- 
ing of  the  impending  battle.  Living  in  a very  se- 
cluded and  by-place,  she  caught  only  vague  rumors 
of  it.  She  thought  of  the  war  sometimes ; often  per- 
haps: but  she  was  full  of  her  own  troubles,  poor 
Puss ! and  the  conflict  off  yonder  had  not  yet  dead- 
ened with  its  roar  the  clamor  of-  this  other— a vital 
one,  too,  in  her  own  home.  Her  home:  a plain 
and  bare  enough  one,  but  owing  what  comfort  it 
had  to  her  little  hands,  that  never  ceased  trying  to 
brighten  it  — never  wearied  of  caring  for  the  old 


man,  whose  sole  housekeeper  she  hail  been  since 
her  mother  died,  more  than  ten  years  now.  She 
was  older  than  St.  Cloud  thought. 

He  had  called  Burbank  broken  with  drink  when 
he  knew  him ; but  there  had  been  vitality  enough 
left  in  him  to  drag  through  these  years  since,  getting 
more  broken  and  worse  with  drink,  and  leading  Puss 
such  a life  as  is  not  easily  described. 

She  never  murmured  though,  aud  w hen  her  mo- 
ther’s relatives  would  have  removed  her  from  his 
control,  she  always  said,  in  her  little  quiet,  unan- 
swerable way,  “ I promised  mother,  you  l*now,  and 
he’s  all  I’ve  got  besides,”  and  staid. 

Burbank  was  afraid  of  her  leaving  him ; and  after 
one  of  these  scenes  used  to  hang  about  her  in  a piti- 
ful kind  of  gratitude,  that,  half  maudlin  as  it  was, 
used  to  make  her  heart  overflow  with  loving  tender- 
ness toward  him. 

She  should  never  be  sorry,  that  she  should  not, 
for  staying  with  her  old  father.  She’d  get  her  re- 
ward some  of  these  days ; and  one  night  he  told  her 
what  it  was  to  be. 

There  was  a bold,  bad,  coarse  man  with  whom 
Burbank  had  of  late  formed  a drunken  intimacy. 
That  he  led  her  father  into  even  deeper  excesses 
than  he  would  seek  himself  Puss  was  very  sure, 
and  aside  from  his  natural  repulsiveness,  that  made 
him  hateful  to  her.  She  shuddered  at  his  very 
presence,  but  endured  till  her  father  commanded 
her  to  receive  him  as  her  future  husband.  This  she 
utterly  refused  to  do;  but,  emboldened  by  the  old 
man’s  encouragement,  and  the  girl’s  helplessness,  i 
the  ruffian  continued  to  persecute  her  with  his  loath-  I 
some  suit.  Poor  Puss ! Her  mother’s  friends  had  I 
gone  away  from  that  part  of  the  country ; she  and 
her  father  lived  very  isolated  lives,  and  she  hail  no- 
body but  God  and  herself  to  look  to  for  protection 
from  this  danger — this  outrage,  which  Burbank  in 
his  drunken  dotage  was  capable  of  perpetrating. 

Suddenly,  as  she  sat  sewing,  she  heard  the  ap- 
proaching voices  of  her  father  and  this  man,  w ho 
was  always  with  him  now,  and  shrank  within  the 
house.  The  two  sat  down  to  the  meal  that  waited 
them,  and  Puss,  after  waiting  upon  them,  retreated 
to  the  window  and  resumed  her  sewing,  betraying 
no  consciousness  of  having  heard  Mallory’s  coarse 
flattery.  While,  they  were  eating  the  first  sullen 
boom,  boom  of  the  attacking  cannon  sounded,  and 
the  two  men  started  up. 

“That  means  business,  and  sooner’n  I reckoned 
on,”  said  Mallory,  and  while  Burbank  lingered  in 
the  doorway  he  went  and  stood  near  Puss. 

She  drew  back  froir  his  too  near  vicinity,  not 
speaking,  however. 

“ See  yer  now,  my  girl,”  said  he,  “ I was  goin’  to 
fix  this  yer  matter  of  ours  shore  to-day,  ef  it  hadn't 
a been  for  this  fight  cornin’  on.  I’m  goin’  to  hev  a 
hand  in  that  now,  but  when  I come  back  I sha’n’t  I 
stand  no  moro  triflin’.” 

Puss  only  shrank  a little  till  he  touched  her  round  j 
white  chin  familiarly  with  his  hand,  adding  some 
meant-to-be  conciliatory  words. 

She  rose  trembling  then,  calling  “Father!”  in  an 
agony. 

Burbank  did  not  hear.  He  was  already  nodding 
in  the  doorway ; and  with  a brutal  chuckle  the  ruf- 
fian bent  to-, raid  her  again. 

Quick  as  a flash  Puss  struck  him  with  her  little 
hand  one.  two,  three,  sharp,  stinging  blows  across 
the  eyes-,  and  as  he  recoiled  involuntarily,  blinded 
by  the  smart,  she  leaped  through  the  door,  like, 
some  scared  animal,  and  bounded  up  the  hill-side 
with  such  frantically  swift  feet  that  the  fellow,  aft- 
er the  first  rush,  gave  up  the  chase. 

Puss  never  paused  till  she  stood  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  which  commanded  the  far-away  battle-field, 
whose  din  by  this  time  was  shaking  the  very  earth. 
In  a fascination  that  swallowed  every  other  feeling 
she  stood  watching  the  lurid  flash  and  rolling  smoke 
clouds,  nor  turned  away  till  she  saw  by  the  flying 
squadrons  that  Northern  bayonets  had  won  the  day. 
Then  she  crept  fearful  and  stealthily  back  to  the 
house. 

But  no  one  was  there,  nor  seemed  to  have  been 
all  day.  Her  sewing  lay  just  as  she  had  dropped 
it,  and  the  door  was  wide.  No  one  came  near  the 
house  all  night,  though  she  sat  and  watched;  not 
even  her  old  father ; and  in  the  morning  she  went 
out,  white  and  scared,  to  look  for  him. 

Not  stopping,  as  on  similar  occasions  before,  to 
look  for  him,  asleep  perhaps  among  the  fastnesses 
of  the  hills,  she  went  straight  on,  running  some- 
times, to  yesterday’s  battle-field. 

A little  way  out  upon  the  plain,  past  sights  that 
left  her  lips  bloodless,  though  here  had  not  been  the 
heat  of  the  fight,  some  one  called  her  name.  It  was 
a young  officer  who  lay  near,  half  crushed  under  the 
body  of  his  horse. 

With  a strangely  throbbing  heart  the  girl  ap- 
proached him. 

He  had  recognized  her,  and  not  much  wonder, 
she  had  changed  so  little ; but  it  was  somewhat  sin- 
gular that  she  knew  him  through  the  blood  and 
dust,  and  after  the  years  since  she  had  seen  him. 
Some  women  hold  some  faces  in  their  hearts  forever 
though,  and  defy  time  or  aught  to  put  the  memory 
past  recognition. 

“ Oh  Vally !”  she  said,  clasping  her  hands.  It 
was  what  she  used  to  call  him. 

He  smiled  faintly.  “ I’m  not  much  hurt,  if  only 
some  one  would  lift  this  carcass  off  me.  I’ve  got 
something  in  my  shoulder  that  won’t  let  me  help 
myself.” 

Tears  blinding  her,  Puss  tried  with  her  own  little 
hands,  but  of  course  in  vain. 

An  ambulance*  came  up  soon,  however,  and  re- 
leased St.  Cloud  from  that  incubus.  As  they  lifted 
him  in  he  held  his  well  hand  toward  her.  “ Come 
aud  see  me,  Puss,  won’t  you  ?” 

With  a gasping  sob  the  girl  turned  toward  the 
officer  in  charge. 

“ Where  are  you  going  to  take  them  ?”  she  ask- 
ed. “Is  it  far?” 

“ About  three  miles.” 

Puss  glanced  at  the  ambulance,  containing  now 
as  many  of  the  poor  wounded  fellows  as  it  could  ac- 
commodate, and  the  thought  of  the  long  way  before 
they  could  be  at  rest  almost  stifled  her  utterance. 

. “I  live  up  there,”  she  said,  eagerly,  “not  near 


a mile.  I’ll  take  care  of  them  all,  if  you’ll  let  me. 
and  as  many  more  as  you  choose  to  bring.” 

The  officer  hesitated,  glancing  at  the  young  pale 
face ; perhaps  some  red-tape  scruple  vexed  him  • 
but  if  ^o,  he  risked  it,  ordering  the  ambulance  in 
the  direction  indicated. 

“ In  going  over  the  field  have  you  seen  an  old, 
quite  an  old  man  ?”  Puss  asked,  in  a low  and  strick- 
en voice,  as  they  were  moving  off. 

The  officer  understood  her.  “ Poor  child!  yes,” 
he  said,  gently.  “ He  lies  over  there,  just  beyond 
that  rise  of  ground.”  Aud  as  Puss,  catching  her 
breath,  turned  away,  he  spoke  in  a low  voice  to  two 
of  the  men,  w ho  followed  her. 

The  poor  old  man  was  dead. 

A little  whiter  faced,  but  quiet,  Puss  follower, 
dreamily  after  the  men  as  they  lifted  and  bore  the 
body  between  them. 

The  day’s  happcirug  was  not  yet  done.  Taking 
a little  different  route  than  that  by  which  she  had 
come,  they  found  a man  frightfully  torn  with 
wounds,  and  howling  in  agony.  Puss  knew  him— 
it  was  Mallory — and  stopped. 

The  ambulance  had  gone  on.  When  the  ma. 
saw  her  he  entreated  piteously  that  she  would  call 
it  back ; that  she  would  bring  him  water ; that  she 
would  not  leave  him  there  to  die  alone. 

Fear  and  shuddering  lost  in  pity.  Puss  promised 
to  stay  by  him  in  his  mad  terror  and  agony  till  oth- 
er help  came.  She  brought  him  w ater,  and  kneU 
beside  him,  holding  it  to  his  lips. 

Her  enemy!  Words  can  not  tell  how  she  had 
feared  him ; but  he  could  not  hurt  her  now ; and 
with  her  hand  upon  him,  pitiful  and  forgiving,  he 
died  there. 

Puss  made  a capital  nurse.  Her  patients  thrived 
as  no  others  did. 

Vallauce  suspected  from  stray  gleanings  some- 
thing of  what  her  life  had  been  all  those  years ; but 
she  never  liked  to  talk  of  it,  and  he  never  knew 
that  it  was  her  enemy  whose  dying  moments  Pus  ; 
had  soothed  that  day.  She  kept  that  memory,  so 
connected  with  her  dead  father,  to  herself.  Nobody 
should  blame  him  for  that.  But  something  of  her 
long  pain  broke  into  her  voice  when  one  day  after 
Vallance  was  almost  well,  and  had  been  talking  in 
low,  cheek-flushing  words  to  her,  she  crept  into  hit 
arms,  crying, 

“ I wanted  you  so  long,  Vally — 1 wanted  you  so!” 

“I  know  it,  my  darling!  God  forgive  me  for 
not  coming  sooner!  But  now  I want  somebody. 
Can  1 have  her?” 

He  knew,  but  he  liked  to  hear  her  tender,  timid 
whisper,  “Yes.” 


TWO  WAYS  OF  LOOKING  AT  IT ! 

i. 

DISENCHANTED. 

Ah!  you  may  blush,  my  sweet  Anne, 

Cast  your  eyelids  bashfully  down  ! 

Do  you  think  it  matters  to  me  any  more 
Whether  you  smile  or  you  frown  ? 

Knowing  that  which  I know, 

Can  you  wonder  if  I doubt 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  a smile, 
That  is  next  of  kin  to  a pout? 

Pshaw!  Am  I yet  a boy, 

To  be  caught  by  a pretty  face? 

To  see  “threads  of  gold”  in  a flaxen  curl? 
Take  a “Missy”  girl  for  a Grace? 

7 am  disenchanted  now; 

You  may  drop  the  mask,  if  you  will : 

Or,  stay — there  are  other  fools  in  the  world 
To  be  caught,  if  you  wear  it  still ! 

Men  were  made  for  your  sport, 

Else  what  use  to  be  fair? 

“’Tis  only  flats  who  can  fall  in  love:” 

Take  care,  my  lady,  take  care ! 

Your  heart  may  be  found  at  home 
When  “ the  right  man”  knocks  at  the  gate ; 

You  may  get  paid  back  in  your  spurious  coin-  - 
Tis  one  of  the  tricks  of  Fate. 

That  a girl  who  can  “think  it  Jwi” 

With  a score  to  play  loose  and  fast, 

Sets  the  net  too  often  in  sight  of  the  bird. 
And  gets  trapped  herself  at  last! 

II. 

FAULTS  ON  BOTH  SIDES. 

You  call  me  “a  heartless  jilt” — 

“A  pitiless,  vain  coquette!” 

But  there  is  another  and  truer  way 
Of  looking  at  it  yet! 

Say  that  I trifled  a while: — 

Do  you,  in  your  vain  conceit, 

Think  every  girl  who  jests  with  a man 
Is  tef  throw  herself  at  his  feet? 

Well — we  were  both  in  fault — 

I,  that  I drew  you  on, 

For  the  foolish  whim  of  an  idle  hour, 

To  mock  and  to  smile  upon; 

You,  that  your  folly  mistook 
A “will-o’-the-wisp”  for  a star; 

See,  if  a woman  hut  lift  her  eyes, 

How  vain  all  these  young  men  are! 

What!  would  you  have  me  say 
The  little  words  “I  love?” 

Would  you  have  me  utter  a Yea  for  a Nay, 
Then  throw  you  off  like  a glove? 

Be“er  to  break  at  once 

1 e chain  that  your  folly  made. 

Than  to  linger  on  in  sight  of  the  sun, 

Thi  i find  yourself  in  the  sliauo. 

Let  us  part  with  our  foolish  dream, 

Since  we  can  not  lovers  be ; 
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REMINISCENT. 

A cottage  white,  near  a winding  stream. 

Quite  hidden  by  trees  from  the  sunlight’s  gleam ; 
A field  near  by,  on  a sloping  hill, 

Where  the  violet  grew,  and  the  daffodil ; 

A little  girl  and  boy  at  play, 

Whiling  the  summer  hours  away. 

One  had  darksome  auburn  hair; 

Both  were  young  and  both  were  fair; 

One  a boy  lit  quite  eleven, 

One  a girl  of  summers  seven ; 

There  upon  the  grassy  lawn 

They’d  play  till  twilight’s  hour  from  dawn. 

Months  passed  by,  and  soon  came  years, 

Fraught  to  many  hearts  with  tears; 

The  girl  to  maidenhood  had  grewn ; 

The  boy  claimed  man’s  estate  his  own; 

Both  had  lived  to  learn  that  life 
With  care  as  well  as  joy  is  rife. 

A cottage  white,  near  a winding  stream — 

Yet  not  the  same  as  in  youth’s  bright  dream — 
Is  the  home  where  dwells  a man  and  wife, 

With  not  a cloud  to  bedim  their  life; 

And  by  their  side,  with  a curly  head, 

A baby  sleeps  in  a trundle-bed. 


QUITE  ALONE. 

By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 


CHAPTER  XL IX. 

AGAIN  THE  SULTAN. 

It  must  have  been  at  le?st  a thousand  years 
ago  that  the  countess  was  the  ruddled  and 
orunkcn  Wild  Woman  who  used  to  go  about 
th«'  fairs  and  exhibit  herself  to  the  bumpkins  at 
so  ioany  liards  a head.  She  had  always  been  a 
lady  of  fashion — of  the  very  highest  fashion. 
Of  coarse.  Yet  for  all  that,  when  the  visitors 
had  taken  their  departure,  she  sent  out  Mr. 
Kafooze’s  humpbacked  niece  for  a little  brandy, 
the  which  that  meek  young  person,  who  was 
half  servitor  and  half  governess,  brought  in 
from  the  adjacent  public  house,  with  a corner 
of  her  ink-stained  apron  tlirown  over  the  bottle. 

It  may  hero  be  not  inappropriately  remarked 
that,  as  Mr:  M‘ Variety  was  following  in  the 
wake  of  his  illustrious  visitors,  he  met  little  Mr. 
Kafooze  in  the  passage,  and  that,  in  the  most 
affable  manner,  he  immediately  smote  the 
schoolmaster  'on  the  shoulder,  and  inflicted  a 
playful  dig  beneath  one  of  his  ribs.  “What 
the  dickens  brings  you  here,  my  moon-raker  ?” 
was  the  inquiry  of  the  manager  of  Ranelagh. 

“ Whv,  I liVe  here,  Mr.  M‘Variet.y,”  the  little 
man  replied,  fcubbing  his  hands  together  with 
somewhat  of  a\  uneasy  expression  of  counte- 
nance. 

“Live  here!  Why,  I thought  you  didn’t 
live  any  where,  unless  it  was  in  the  moon.” 

“There’s  my  name  on  the  door-plate,  Mr. 
M ‘Variety  ■ ' I keep  a school.  I keep  a little 
school  to  eke  out  a livelihood.  Times  are  very 
hard,  ar‘d  I don’t  get  much  of  a salary  at  the 
GardeiOSj  as  you  know.  Sir,  although  I’ve  been 
there  these  five-and-twenty  years.” 

“/These  five  hundred  years,  you  mean.  And 
too  you  keep  a school?  What  a rum  ’un  you 
are,  to  be  sure!  Find  it  pay?  Eh!  my  noble 
star-gazer?” 

“Pretty  well,  Mr.  M ‘Variety;  only  you’ll 
oblige  me  if  you  won’t  mention  it.  It’s  really 
very  important  that  you  shouldn’t  mention  it. 
It  might  do  me  harm  with  the  parents.  You 
see,  Sir,  that  this  is  a very  pious  neighborhood, 
and  party-feeling  runs  dreadfully  high.  I might 
lose  all  my  pupils  if  it  were  known  that  I had 
any  engagement — you  understand — that  I had 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  Gardens.  Parents  are 
so  very  prejudiced,  you  know;  and  people  who 
grumble  at  having  to  pay  half  a guinea  a quar- 
ter make  as  much  fuss  about  it  as  if  they  were 
sending  their  young  ones  to  the  University  of 
Oxford.” 

“All  right,  my  Trojan.  By-by,  Kafooze.” 
And  Mr.  M ‘Variety  walked  aw  tty.  “Queer 
little  customer  that,”  he  mused;  “who’d  ever 
have  thought  of  his  keeping  a school,  and  teach- 
ing the  young  i,dea  how  to  shoot?  I wonder  if 
he  tells  the  young  ’uns  any  thing  about  the  stars. 
He’s  a good  deal  more  than  three  parts  cracked 
is  Kafooze ; but  he’s  well  up  to  his  business,  and 
is  as  worthy  a little  soul  as  ever  breathed.  Cu- 
rious, now,  that  man  believes  in  all  the  humbug 
he’s  paid  five-and-twenty  shillings  a week  to  cram 
down  people’s  throats.  He  believes  in  it  as 
strongly  as  if  he  got  twenty  pounds  a week. 
He’s  not  a bad  sort,  and  is  worth  every  penny 
of  his  sal  to  me.  Egad ! I’ll  put  him  down  for 
a snuff-box  some  of  these  fine  days.” 

It  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  traits  in  Mr. 
M‘Variety’s  character  to  be  continually  present- 
ing snuff-boxes  to  the  persons  in  his  employ. 
There  was  scarcely  a carpenter,  a scene-painter, 
a property-man,  a lamplighter,  or  a fiddler  in 
his  service,  who  had  not  been  at  some  period  or 
another  gratified  with  one  of  these  tokens  of  the 
manager’s  esteem  and  confidence.  Mr.  M‘Va- 
riety  purchased  them  cheap  at  the  pawnbroker’s ; 
and  with  the  old  inscriptions  burnished  out  (for 
it  frequently  happened  that  they  had  done  serv- 
ice previously  as  gifts  to  deserving  employes) 
they  looked  quite  beautiful.  Indeed,  it  was  ru- 
mored that,  in  this  manner,  the  manager  had 
often  to  buy  his  own  testimonials  back  again. 
Times  had  never  been  so  hard  with  Mr.  M‘ Va- 
riety as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  dis- 
pense at  least  two  sets  of  these  snuff-boxes  in  the 
course  of  a season.  when.bjpme^s  was 

dreadfully  bad,  he  had  beeaioncW  fdloMf  down 
to  to 


was  speedily  the  means  of  the  precious  metal  as- 
serting its  accustomed  sway. 

A remarkable  interview  took  place  in  the  aft- 
ernoon between  the  countess  and  Lily.  The 
former  had  told  her  that  she  was  to  dine  out 
that  evening  with  some  gentlemen — the  gentle- 
men she  had  seen  that  forenoon,  in  fact — and 
bade  her  get  on  her  bonnet  ami  shawl.  They 
would  take  a cab,  she  said,  to  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  and  purchase  some  articles  of  dress ; 
for  the  dinner  was  to  be  a very  grand  one,  and 
she  wished  Lily  to  appear  as  smart  as  possible. 

To  the  countess’s  astonishment — to  her  simu- 
lated astonishment,  perchance— the  girl  cast  her- 
self at  her  feet,  and  with  passionate  entreaties 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  remain  at  home  And, 
again,  she  implored  her  not  to  ask  her  the  rea- 
son of  her  reluctance  to  attend  the  dinner.  She 
would  rather  be  beaten,  locked  up,  starved,  than 
'confess  that  reason. 

She  was  sincere;  although,  Heauu  knows, 
she  was  interceding  in  her  own  despite,  and  ut- 
tering entreaties  against  herself.  She  had  seen 
Edgar.  She  saw  him : handsome,  happy,  and 
splendid.  She  would  have  given  the  world  to 
be  allowed  to  speak  to  him,  to  look  him  full  in 
the  eyes,  to  touch  his  kid-gloved  hand.  To 
sit  by  his  side  at  dinner,  to  be  in  his  company  a 
whole  evening,  to  listen  to  his  voice,  to  see  him 
eat  and  drink,  would  have  been  to  her  ineffable 
bliss.  But  she  dared  not  confront  it.  It  would 
be  happiness  leading  only  to  her  destruction  and 
her  death.  If  she  saw  him  again  she  must  once 
more  fly,  once  more  bury  herself.  She  felt  that 
she  loved  him  more  than  ever,  and  that  to  give 
reins  to  her  love  was  to  court  ruin  and  invite 
despair. 

And  Edgar  Greyfannt!  Had  he  seen  her? 
Had  he  recognized  her  when  she  swooned  ? Yes ; 
the  sultan's  eyes  had  condescended  to  light  on 
the  horse-rider’s  little  drudge.  He  had  felt  flat- 
tered and  gratified  when  he  was  aware  of  the 
influence  his  presence  had  produced  on  her. 
He  was  gratified,  but  not  grateful.  The  girl’s 
fainting  away  was  naturally  the  subject  of  con- 
versation among  the  Pilgrims  when  they  had 
left  the  house.  Sir  William  Long  was  driving 
Greyfannt  in  his  cabriolet  to  town ; and  the  sul- 
tan did  not  long  delay  in  hinting  that  he  knew 
something  of  the  “little  party”  who  had  been  so 
suddenly  the  means  of  breaking  up  the  interview 
with  the  countess. 

“ I think  I’ve  made  something  like  an  impres- 
sion in  that  quarter,”  he  remarked,  with  an  in- 
finite fatuity  of  complacency. 

Sir  William  Long  repressed  his  first  impulse, 
which  I am  afraid  was  to  lift  up  the  cab  apron 
and  fling  Mr.  Edgar  Greyfannt  over  one  of  the 
big  wheels  upon  the  freshly  macadamized  pave- 
ment of  the  Westminster  Road. 

“Indeed,”  he  rejoined,  biting  his  lip.  “I 
was  not  aware  that  you  had  ever  seen  Madame 
Ernestine’s  daughter  before.” 

“Madame  Anybody’s  daughter,”  the  young 
man  went  on,  carelessly.  “ She  must  be  a kind 
of  foundling,  I fancy.  The  little  party  and  I are 
old  friends.” 

“ Old  friends  ?” 

“Yes.  My  aunt,  Madame  de  Kergolay,  pick- 
ed hdr  up  from  some  snuffy  old  priest  in  Paris, 
whose  niece  she  was  said  to  be.  You  under- 
stand. A priest’s  niece ! Queer  kind  of  rela- 
tionship that.  The  aunt  never  turns  up,  some- 
how. Stop,  I think  the  little  party  was  at  some 
school  where  they  ill-treated  her.  Well,  my 
aunt,  who  was  always  picking  up  waifs  and 
strays  of  some  sort  — it  didn’t  much  matter 
whether  they  were  puppies,  or  cats,  or  children, 
or  china  monsters — took  a great  fancy  to  this 
little  Lily.  Yes;  that  was  her  name.” 

Sir  William  Long  winced.  He  had  another 
and  stronger  impulse : to  shorten  his  whip  and 
lay  the  lash  handsomely  about  the  shoulders  of  1 
the  Sultan  Greyfaunt;  but  he  controlled  him- 
self again,  and  observed, 

“A  very  pretty  name,  I think,  Mr.  Grey- 
faunt ?” 

“ Not  so  pretty  as  Lcopoldine.  I knew  a little 
woman  by  the  name  of  Leopoldme.  By  Jove, 
what  a little  devil  she  was ! She  used  to  live  in 
the  Rue  de  Seine.  Well,  Madame  de  Kergolay 
grew  quite  fond  of  our  little  party.  She  turned 
out  badly,  however.” 

“Turned  out  badly,  Mr.  Greyfaunt?  What 
do  you  mean?"  Sir  William’s  voice  quivered  as 
he  spoke.  He  was  very  nearly  saying,  “ What 
the  devil  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ At  all  events,  she  gave  my  aunt  a great  deal 
of  trouble.  She  used  to  say  that  she  was  shock- 
ingly hypocritical  and  deceitful.  One  day  she 
gave  the  little  party  a tremendous  wigging, 
whereupon,  her  monkey  being  up,  Miss  Lily 
bolted.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  poor  friendless 
young  creature  ran  away  ?” 

“That’s  it,  Sir  William.  Unfortunate  Miss 
Bailey,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  though  she  didn’t 
hang  herself  in  her  garters.  I’m  afraid  that  the 
real  state  of  the  case  was,  that  she  had  become 
smitten  with  your  humble  servant.  I’m  sure  I 
couldn’t  help  it.  It  was  no  fault  of  mine  that 
she  took  a fancy  to  me.  My  aunt,  who  was  a 
very  soft-hearted  old  lady,  was  very  much  cut 
up  when  she  found  that  the  bird  had  flown. 
Would  have  given  a good  deal,  I dare  say,  to  get 
her  back.  But  it  was  no  use ; they  couldn’t  find 
the  least  trace  of  her ; and  now  she  turns  up  in 
the  company  of  that  horrible  old  horse-riding 
woman.  Faugh!  how  she  smells  of  brandy. 
How,  in  the  name  of  all  that’s  wonderful,  she 
and  Lily  came  together,  passes  my  comprehen- 
sion. ” 

“It -is  indeed  wonderful;  but  am  I to  under- 
stand, Mr.  Greyfannt,  that  it  is  your  intention 
to  continue  to  pay  your  attentions  to  this  young 
lady?” 


How  deuced  solemn  and  formal  you  are,  to 
be  sure ! But  you’re  rather  out  in  your  reckon- 
the  first  place,  it’s  rather  stretching  a 


point  to  call  the  little  party  a young  lady.  Per- 
sons of  gentle  blood  are  usually  chary  as  to  how 
they  apply  that  appellation.  You  and  I are  men 
of  old  family,  and  don’t  sow  the  names  of  ‘ lady’ 
and  ‘gentleman’  broadcast.” 

“Indeed ! What  would  you  call  this  unfor- 
tunate child — this  young  woman — then  ? I have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  she  is  the  daughter 
of  this  Madame  Ernestine,  and  she,  I know  posi- 
tively, is  the  widow  of  an  English  gentleman  of 
very  gentle  blood  indeed.” 

“ You  astonish  me.  I shouldn’t  have  thought 
she  had  ever  gone  higher  in  the  marriage  line 
than  a groom  or  a harlequin.  However,  we  will 
call  the  little  party  whatever  you  please.  I or- 
dinarily speak  of  this  description  of  persons  as 
ces  gens — people.  As  for  paying  attentions  to 
her  you  are  again  slightly  in  error.  I never  paid 
her  any.  It  was  all  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge.  Je  me  suis  laisse  aimer.  The  little 
party  took  a fancy  to  me,  and  for  that  you  will, 
I hope,  agree  I am  not  to  blame.  I don’t  think 
I ever  had  ten  minutes’  continuous  conversation 
with  her.  There  is  time,  nevertheless,  to  im- 
prove the  acquaintance.  Ah!  here  we  are  in 
Whitehall.  I have  a call  to  make  at  the  Foreign 
Office.  Thank  you  for  the  lift.  Au  revoir  until 
dinner-time.” 

“And  it  is  for  this  senseless,  brainless  puppy 
that  Lily  has  made  herself  miserable!”  Sir  Will- 
iam Long  muttered,  as  he  drove  furiously  away. 
“Confound  the  coxcomb,  I should Jiave  liked  to 
twist  his  neck !”  t 

CHAPTER  L. 

THE  COTTAGE. 

The  proposition  made  by  Mr.  M ‘Variety  to 
the  countess  that  evening,  at  dinner  (a  repast, 
by-the-way,  at  which  Lily  was  not  present),  was 
essentially  satisfactory  to  that  lady.  It  was  of  a 
duplex  nature.  First  it  had  reference  to  the 
augmentation  of  Madame  Ernestine’s  weekly 
stipend ; and,  sundry  pounds  and  shillings  being 
added  thereto,  the  countess  vouchsafed  to  ex- 
press her  opinion  that  Mr.  M‘Variety  was  “un 
bon  enfant,”  and  exceptionally  free  from  the  vice 
of  stinginess,  inherent,  if  she  were  to  be  believed, 
to  the  managerial  tribe. 

“You  needn’t  give  me  credit  for  too  much 
generosity,”  the  candid  manager  observed,  in  re- 
turn for  the  countess’s  somewhat  profuse  expres- 
sions of  gratitude,  “even  when  I tell  you  that 
your  sal  can  go  on,  if  you  like,  all  the  winter. 
TJhe  concern  doesn’t  pay,  nor  any  thing  like  it ; 
and  I must  shut  up  very  soon,  or,  by  Jove,  I 
shall  be  shut  up  myself ; but  that  will  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  your  engagement.  I mean  to 
come  out  with  a bang  next  spring,  so  you  can  be 
practicing  something  stunning  in  the  high  school 
way  between  this  and  next  Easter.  Open  or 
shut,  you’ll  find  the  ghost  walk  every  Saturday  at 
three  p.m.,  military  time ; and  if  ever  you  want 
a fiver  on  account,  you’ll  find  Billy  Van  Post 
always  ready  to  honor  your  I O U.  Sounds  very 
liberal,  don’t  it?  You  needn’t  imagine,  for  all 
that,  that  I'm  one  of  the  Brothers  Cheeryblc. 
The  fact  is,  countess,  that  what  suits  your  book 
suits  my  book,  and  that’s  all  about  it.” 

As  he  spoke,  Mr.  M‘Variety  slapped,  per- 
chance involuntarily,  his  waistcoat-pocket.  Of 
course  Madame  Ernestine,  not  being  a clairvoy- 
ant, could  not  see,  through  the  well-shrunken 
tweed  and  glazed  calico  lining  of  that  garment, 
a neatly-folded  slip  of  paper  of  a dull  gray  hue, 
which,  had  it  been  opened,  would  have  proved 
to  be  a check,  the  amount  of  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  recital,  drawn  in  favor  of  J. 
M ‘Variety,  Esq.,  or  bearer,  by  a person  signing 
himself  William  Long.  But,  morally,  Madame 
Ernestine  had  cut  all  her  eye-teeth,  and  could 
see  through  a millstone  or  a plaid  waistcoat  as 
well  as  her  neighbors;  and  she  understood  the 
enterprising  manager  perfectly  well  when  he 
hinted  that  it  was  not  through  any  spontaneous 
intuition  of  munificence,  but  for  divers  reasons 
well  known  to  himself,  that  he  proposed  to  pro- 
long her  engagement  on  terms  so  exceedingly 
favorable. 

“And,  while  we’re  talking  business,”  con- 
tinued the  manager,  ‘ ‘ I don’t  see  why  you  should 
go  on  wasting  your  sweetness  on  the  desert  air 
in  that  poky  little  hole  where  I found  you  this 
morning.  Old  Foozlum” — it  was  by  this  irrev- 
erent name  that  M ‘Variety  called  the  Ruler  of 
the  Planets — “is  a very  good  sort  of  a card; 
but  he’s  a desperate  slow  coach ; his  house  ain’t 
much  bigger  than  a mouse-trap,  and  there  isn’t 
an  inch  of  style  about  him.” 

“ Who  is  this  Monsieur  Kafooze  ?”  the  count- 
ess asked,  turning  quickly  on  her  interlocutor. 
“ Quelle  est  cette  vieille  ganache  qui  me  conte 
toujours  des  balivernes  sur  les  etoiles  ? Whence 
comes  he,  this  idiotic  old  schoolmaster,  with  his 
moons,  and  his  stars,  and  his  other  imperti- 
nences ?” 

“ Poor  old  Foozlum.  There’s  no  harm  about 
him.  IIow  sharp  you  do  take  one  up,  to  be 
sure ! I suppose  he’s  a right  to  let  lodgings,  and 
be  a little  cracked,  as  long  as  he  don’t  bite  any 
body,  if  he  likes.  I was  quite  staggered  this 
morning  to  find  out  what  he  was  in  the  day- 
time.” 

“And  what  is  he  at  night?  A clown,  a man- 
baboon,  a lamplighter,  a fiddler,  a joueur  de 
comemuse  ?” 

“That’s  tellings.  Ask  me  no  questions,  and 
— you  know  the  rest.  Billy  Van  Post’s  got  him 
down  in  the  pay  list,  and  he  draws  his  sal  pretty 
regular.  That’s  all  we’ve  any  of  us  any  right 
to  know.  It  ain’t  much,  but  he’s  worth  his  salt 
to  me  and  more.  However,  it  isn’t  about  old 
Foozlum  that  we’re  talking.  His  shabby  little 
rattletrap  of  a place  ain’t  good  enough  for  you 
and  missy  to  live  in,  let  alone  receiving  your 
friends.  You  want  some  place  more  stylish — 
something  slap  up.  ” 

“I  don’t  want  to  live  in  town,”  the  countess 
returned.  “ I can  not  afford  to  keep 


— there  were  days  when  I kept  two — and  in 
eight  days  I should  be  ruined  in  cabs.” 

“ Don’t  want  you  to  be  ruined  in  any  thing. 
Don’t  want  you  to  live  at  the  West  End.  You’d 
be  getting  into  some  deviltry  there.  Why  don’t 
you  come  to  the  Cottage,  you  and  missy  ?” 

“The  Cottage,  where  is  that  ?’’ 

“ Don’t  you  know  that  queer  old  crib  behind 
the  ball-room.  Two  hundred  years  old*  they 
say  it  is.  I think  it  is  a thousand.  There’s  a 
good  many  rats,  and  a ghost  or  two,  but  it’s  very 
picturesque,  and  in  tol  lol  repair.  Besides,  it 
won’t  cost  you  a penny  for  rent  or  taxes,  and 
old  Mrs.  Snuft’burn — that’s  the  Ranelagh  house- 
keeper, you  know — who’s  been  there  ever  since 
the  time  of  Gog  and  Magog,  will  see  that  you’re 
all  right  and  comfortable.” 

The  countess  was  nothing  loth. 

“But,”  she  said,  as  though  making  terms, 
“I  shall  be  able  to  see  all  my  friends  there, 
Monsieur  Mac?” 

“ The  whole  boiling  of  ’em.  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry.  Lords  and  ladies — whoever  you  please.” 

“ Au  bout  du  compte,  ellc  me  va,  votre  offre. 

I accept  it,”  she  answered,  simply. 

“ That’s  all  right.  You’ll  be  as  jolly  as  a 
sand-boy  there,  and  if  you  want  a nice  little 
supper  as  often  as  ever  you  like,  the  kitchen’s 
close  by,  and  I don’t  give  a French  man-cook 
six  pounds  a week  for  nothing.  What  an  ex- 
travagant rascal  he  is  to  be  sure ! That  fellow 
would  fry  his  grandmother  in  the  best  Epping 
butter  at  one-and-sevenpence  a pound,  if  Billy 
Van  Post  did  not  keep  a sharp  look-out  after 
him.” 

The  bargain,  then,  was  concluded.  It  suited 
the  Wild  Woman  in  every  way.  She  wanted 
an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  a desert,  a solitude  where 
none  but  her  intimates  could  hear  her,  and 
where  she  could  be  as  savage  and  uproarious  as 
she  pleased.  She  was  cabined  and  cribbed  in  the 
Little  South  Lambeth  Street,  with  the  school- 
children  down  stairs,  and  the  Chinese  on  one 
side,  and  the  nurse  on  the  other.  “ Va  pour  la 
chaumiere,”  she  cried,  joyously.  The  Cottage 
was  something  wild,  something  Bohemian,  some- 
thing uncivilized,  like  herself. 

The  removal  was  soon  effected.  They  had  no 
penates.  Lily’s  wardrobe  could  have  been  con- 
veyed in  a peck  measure.  The  girl  was  sorry, 
nevertheless,  to  leave  the  little  old  schoolmaster 
and  his  humpbacked  niece.  Rhodope,  indeed, 
cried  very  bitterly  on  the  day  of  the  lodger’s  de- 
parture, and,  as  she  wound  her  arms  round 
Lily,  frequently  complained  that  she  had  now 
nothing  worth  living  for.  It  touched  Lily  to 
find  that  there  was,  after  all,  some  one  to  like 
her,  although  that  somebody  was  crook-backed 
and  troubled  with  bunions. 

Mr.  Kafooze  was  sorry  too — very  sorry.  He 
said  more  than  once  that  he  did  not  like  the 
turn  affairs  were  taking,  and  that  some  one 
meant  mischief  to  some  one  else.  The  stars  told 
him  so.  But  the  celestial  bodies,  vouchsafing  * 
him  no  further  information,  he  was  forced  to  as- 
sume a bland  expression  of  countenance,  and  to 
mutter  that  it  was  no  business  of  his,  and  that 
he  had  no  right  to  interfere.  He  kept  very  care- 
fully out  of  the  way  of  the  countess,  of  whom  he 
was  honestly  afraid,  sending  for  the  rent  by 
Rhodope,  and  ^questing  his  late  lodger — in  a 
three  - cornered  note,  beautifully  executed  in 
round  hand — to  do  him  the  extreme  favor  of  re- 
turning the  latch-key.  But  he  stole  a quiet  op- 
portunity to  bid  Lily  good-by  on  the  kitchen 
stairs. 

“It  isn’t  a Kathleen  Mavoumeen  farewell, 
after  all,”  he  whispered.  “ It  won’t  be  for  years, 
and  it  won’t  be  forever.  The  stars  tell  me»so. 

I shall  see  you  often,  my  dear,  much  oftener 
than  you’ll  see  me.  You  needn’t  take  any  no- 
tice of  me,  unless  there’s  something  very  par- 
ticular.’ I’m  nobody,  but  I’m  always  about. 
God  bless  you,  and  beware  of  the  gentlefolks!” 


SUCCOTASH. 

BY  LEWI 8 GAYLORD  CLARK. 

Will  you  do  me  the  honor  to  sit  up  at  the  table 
and  try  another  dish  of  my  “ Literary  Succotash  ?” 
I’ve  endeavored  to  make  the  mixture  various,  and 
(although  different,  I hope,  from  the  contents  of 
Macbeth’s  witches’  caldron)  yet  “slab  and  good," 
notwithstanding : 

“considerate”  and  “ conscientious”  men. 

I was  thinking,  this  lovely  September  morning, 
in  the  country,  a few  desultory  thoughts  upon  this 
twin  theme;  and,  as  I collated  my  thinkings,  I 
came  to  this  conclusion,  that  while  a conscientious 
man  may  often  be  considerate,  he  certainly  is  not 
always  so ; but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  a considerate 
man  is  always  both  considerate  and  conscientious. 

This,  to  some  “extraor’nary  or  ’nary  minds”  of  a 
pseudo  logical  turn,  may  seem  a paradox ; but  it  is 
no  such  thing — “ whoever  says  so  or  not.” 

I^iave  an  illustration  in  point,  I “seem  to  think.” 

There  are  many  of  our  “metropolitan  fellow-c^i- 
s ens,"  as  Mr.  Fernando  Wood  once  called  “us  New 
Yorkers ,”  especially  the  walkers  down  Broadway 
(which  in  twenty  years  from  this  date  will  have  be- 
come one  of  the  most  splendid  and  costly  thorough- 
fares in  the  world — an  avenue  of  marble  and  granite 
— mercantile  edifices  of  varied  and  tasteful  archi- 
tecture)— there  are  many  of  “us,”  we  say,  who  will 
remember  the  bazar  of  Mr.  Hart,  at  the  comer  of 
Cortland  Street  and  Broadway,  west  side,  upper 
corner.  His  store  was  the  popular  resort  of  most  of 
our  townsmen  as  they  traversed  the  great  boulevard, 
going  up  or  coming  down;  and  as  the  proprietor 
was  a very  popular  man  in  his  manners,  and  his  es- 
tablishment an  omnium  gatherum  both  of  “men  and 
things ,”  his  snug  place  was,  at  the  time,  quite  a 
“head-quarters”  of  town  news. 

Thus  much  for  a brief  “ prologue  to  a swelling 
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A chat  with  him.  I had  been  absent,  however,  for 
two  or  three  week's,  with  a few  congenial  friends, 
among  the  trout-streams  of  Sullivan  and  Orange 
counties  (0 ! Callicoon  and  Mongaup ! would  I were 
luring  “ the  speckled?'  from  your  swirling,  murmur- 
ing, bubbling,  sunny  and  shady  bosoms  to-day!), 
and  it  was  a week  or  more  after  my  return  when, 
walking  down  Broadway  ono  lovely  morning,  I 
overtook  my  friend,  Mr.  Hart,  a few  paces  from  his 
store,  walking  slowly  between  two  friends. 

“How  are  you  to-day?”  I said,  as  usual,  when- 
ever we  encountered  each  other ; but  he  looked  pale 
and  sad,  and  did  not  instantly  respond ; so  I added 
at  once,  “but  I am  afraid  you  are  ill;  you  don’t 
look  at  all  well !” 

•‘Haven’t  you  heard  of  my  terrible  accident?” 
he  asked. 

I explained  that  I had  been  out  of  town  for  sev- 
eral days,  and  since  my  return  had  been  very  busy, 
and  had  therefore  had  no  time  to  call  at  his  store. 

He,  upon  this,  parted  his  frock-coat  in  front,  and 
directed  my  attention  to  a protuberance  above  his 
right  groin,  to  the  extent,  I should  say,  of  a me- 
dium-sized musk-melon. 

“ About  two  months  ago,”  said  he,  ‘ ‘ in  walking 
down  to  the  store  in  the  morning,  I happened  to 
step  upon  a piece  of  banana-skin,  slipped  upon  it, 
and  fell  suddenly  to  the  pavement.  I got  up  in  a 
moment,  and  felt  no  pain,  but  only  a little  annoy- 
ance at  the  ridiculous  figure  I cut  and  the  laughter 
of  the  passers-by. 

“ The  next  day,  however,  I became  sensible  of  a 
dull,  heavy  sensation  in  my  right  groin ; and  that 
night,  on  examination,  I found  exuding  from  an  al- 
most imperceptible  orifice  a whitish  fluid.  This 
continued  to  increase,  day  after  day,  with  additional 
pain,  and  as  it  issued  it  ossified — turned  to  bone — 
until  it  has  reached  the  enormous  size  you  see.  Is 
it  not  awful  to  think  of? 

“ To-morrow  morning  Dr. and  Dr. [two 

of  our  most  distinguished  surgeons]  are  to  perform 
the  operation  of  excision,  which  I’m  told  is  not  a 
very  painful  one;  at  any  rate,  I am  willing  to  un- 
dergo almost  any  thing  to  have  it  cut  off." 

Two  days  afterward,  as  we  passed  the  bazar,  we 
saw  that  it  was  closed,  and  the  black  and  white  crape 
upon  the  door-handle  and  the  following  announce- 
ment explained  the  reason : 

“ Closed  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  proprie- 
tor." 

Mr.  Hart  had  died  under  the  operation  1* 

And  this  incident  brings  us  to  the  illustration  of 
a “ Considerate  Man"  who,  if  he  had  preceded  Mr. 
Hart  on  the  fatal  morning  of  his  fall,  would  have 
saved  him  from  that  and  the  terrible  catastrophe 
which  ensued. 

We  were  walking  in  the  same  street  one  day  with 
the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Curtis,  and  remarked  that  ev- 
ery now  and  then  he  would  pause,  and  with  his 
cane  knock  from  off  the  pavement  a peach-skin  or 
6ome  other  slippery  rind  of  its  kind,  saying,  at  the 
same  time, 

“Lewis;  whenever  you  see  any  thing  like  that 
lying  on  the  walk  kick  it  into  the  street : it  may  | 
save  many  an  accident — perhaps  a human  life.” 

Here  was  a Considerate  Man. 

It  was  the  same  spirit  of  considerateness  which  ! 
prompted  him,  he  afterward  said,  never  to  notice 
any  bodily  infirmity  in  persons  whom  he  met ; to 
pass  on  the  right  side,  or  sit  on  the  right  side  in  a 
rail-car,  of  any  one  afflicted,  for  instance,  with  those 
painful  blood-red  “marks, ’’forms  of  gr^ie-biinches, 
etc.,  which  are  so  often  seen  to  disfigure  the  human 
countenance.  And  we  may  add  that  it  was  the 
same  spirit  which  prompted  him  to  invent  the  chairs 
which  have  prevented,  since  then,  the  achings  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  little  children’s  backs 
in  the  Public  Schools;  and  how  to  hold,  use,  and 
keep  clean  and  neat  their  books,  so  that  daily  use 
might  not  render  them  distasteful  in  their  extern- 
als. 

We  have  never  forgotten  the  first  two  lessons  as 
above  imparted  by  a Considerate  Man. 

We  shall  speak,  it  may  be,  of  the  Conscientious 
Man  hereafter. 


VERY  PUBLIC  WHITEWASHING. 

“ In  the  days  of  some  time  ago,’-  when  one  of  the 
publishers  of  this  journal  was  Honorable  Lord  May- 
or of  Gotham,  a most  amusing  scene  was  enacted  in 
front  of  the  City  Hall,  of  which  there  are  two  orig- 
inal witnesses,  the  very  first  who  saw  its  commence- 
ment. 

The  late  Charles  M.  Leupp  (so  long  the  near  and 
prominent  neighbor  of  the  publishers  hereof,  in  the 
adjoining  “Swamp")  was  crossing  the  City  Hall 
Park,  in  company  with  “the  present  writer,”  one 
summer  morning  about  eleven  o'clock.  We  had 
been  “laughing  consumedly”  at  the  airs  of  a tall, 
“shabby-genteel”  apple-seller  at  a table  by  the 
gate;  a man  who  looked  like  a seedy  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  or  a disciplined  Quaker  “out  of  meet- 
>ng:  ’ “ Here  is  an  article  of  apple  which  we  can 
put  to  you  at  two  cents ; but  those  in  that  pile  can 
not  be  afforded  under  three  cents,  for  they  are  of  a 
very  superior  quality,”  etc.,  etc. 

Well,  as  we  neared  the  City  Hall  we  beheld  and  , 
a great  blue-breeched  black  man,  with  a pail  of 
lime-water  and  a whitewash-brush  in  his  hand,  was 
bedaubing  the  southeast  basement-corner  of  that 
beautiful  edifice  (of  brown  stone,  as  every  body 
knows)  with  his  plastic  fluid.  lie  hadn’t  given 
more  than  four  or  five  “ dabs”  with  his  brood  splash- 
er (the  stains  remained  there  for  years,  and  may 
be  faintly  seen  there  now  for  aught  I know)  when 
Leupp  asked  him : 

u are  .you  doing  that  for?” 

uwr”1' t0  "'h'tewash  de  basement  all  in  front.” 

‘ Who  told  you  to  do  it?” 

, . f*ere  was  a man  on  de  corner  over  dar  who 
ired  me  to  do  it  las’  night.  He  guv  me  two  dol- 
rs  and  a alf  to  begin ; and  he’s  gwine  to  git  me 


. of  lny  city  readers  but  will  remember  t 
Mr.  Halsey,  father  of  three  opulent  and  well 
metropolitan  merchants,  who  slipped  npon  a Diec 
nTuliPee1’  and  Wl“  80  rerlouily  injured  that  ho  w 
peued  to  keep  his  apartment  for  fifteen  years! 


twenty  dollars  when  I finish  de  job.  Take  me  ’bout 
a week,  I reckon.” 

By  this  time  several  people  had  gathered  round, 
and  the  news  had  been  carried  in  to  the  Mayor’s 
office  that  “a  big  nigger  outside  was  whitewashing 
the  City  HaU!" 

His  Honor  came  out,  and,  looking  with  wonder- 
ment through  his  gold  spectacles,  saw  that  it  was 
even  so,  and  ordered  the  sable  artist  to  ‘ ‘ hold  up.” 

“Can’t  do  it,  massa;  it’s  a ‘big  job,’  and  I’ve 
been  part  paid : goin’  to  have  some  every  day  tel  I 
get  twenty  dollars.” 

And  on  went  another  spattering  splash  with  his 
broad  “instrument,"  while  lie  smoothed  down  the 
liquid  with  professional  pride. 

After  a while  “necessity  was  laid  upon  him,” 
and  he  was  compelled  to  desist ; not  without  much 
grumbling,  however. 

“ What’st  any  body’s  business  ef  I do  de  job , and 
do  it  good  as  I kin  ? I told  de  man  I would,  an’  I 
oughter ! He  said  it  was  a dirty  place,  outside  and 
in,  and  wanted  cleanin’  out !’’ 

Some  wag  of  a partisan,  who  “belonged  on  the 
other  side,”  had  started  the  poor  fellow  on  a mission 
of  “cleansing  the  Augean  stable ;"  and  much  sport 
did  the  commencement  of  the  operation  create  in 
the  minds  of  all  fun-loving  Gotham. 

Leupp  never  forgot  this  scene  “ to  his  dying  day,  ” 
and  he  could  describe  it  better  than  any  other  one 
man  who  saw  it : the  obstinacy  of  the  operator,  his 
disregard  of  remonstrance,  and  his  disdain  for  the 
laughter  which  was  echoing  from  the  by-standers 
who  were  witnessing  his  labors — 0!  it  was  very 
funny ! 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Leupp,  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  no  man  more  thoroughly  appreciated  “a  good 
thing.”  Would  that  I could  once  more  hear  him 
describe  a scene  which  he  once  witnessed  at  Blos- 
som’s old  celebrated  hotel  in  Canandaigua ! 

lobsters  were  a great  rarity  at  that  time  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  were 
not  frequently  seen  even  in  its  loveliest  village ; but 
Blossom,  who  always  tcould  have,  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  every  luxury  upon  his  table  which  could  be 
obtained  in  the  markets  of  New  York,  one  day  had 
consigned  to  him  some  choice  lobsters.  He  had 
them  attractively  presented  upon  his  “full-spread 
board,”  where  to  some  of  his  guests  they  were  a 
curiosity — to  one,  especially,  a penurious  old  fellow 
from  the  neighboring  “country,’  who  asked: 

“ Mr.  Blossom,  what’s  them  red  critters  with  the 
big  claws  ?” 

“ Those  are  lobsters,  Mr.  Blank,  a vety  great  lux- 
ury. Try  a piece  of  one : they  are  rather  difficult 
to  manage  at  first,  but  when  you  come  to  the  juice 
you’ll  say  you  never  tasted  any  thing  more  deli- 
cious!” 

His  guests  laughed,  for  they  “ understood”  Blos- 
som , and  while  he  was  waiting  to  dress  one  of  the 
“red  critters,”  he  drew  off  a claw,  and  presented  it 
to  his  country  friend. 

The  man  had  but  two  teeth  in  his  cadaverous 
jaws ; but  he  took  the  claw,  and  began  to  mumble 
and  manipulate  it. 

“It’s  ruther  hard,  Mr.  Blossom,”  said  he,  the 
“beads"  beginning  to  appear  upon  his  wrinkled 
forehead. 

“Yes:  I told  you  so,”  said  Blossom ; “but  when 
yod  get  to  the  juice,  as  I said,  you’ll  admit  that  you 
have  been  repaid  for  your  trouble.” 

By  industrious  drilling  he  finally  established  a 
hole,  a fact  which  was  made  apparent  to  his  host 
by  the  old  fellow’s  manifest  satisfaction. 

“How  do  you  like  it  now ?”  asked  Blossom. 

“Wa’al,  it’s  pretty  tough  eatin’;  but  I kinder 
like  the  peth  on’t.” 

But  as  Blossom  began  to  :rack  the  lobsters’  claws 
and  shell,  and  extract  the  l peth  on  ’em,”  and  the 
laugh  ran  from  one  end  of  the  table  to  the  other, 
“ by  this  and  by  that,"  the  victim  saw  the  pith  of 
the  joke. 

TOPOGRAPHY  and  patriotism. 

Whatever  strengthens  our  local  attachments  is 
favorable  both  to  individual  and  national  character. 
There  is  a strong  and  a most  important  connection 
between  Topography  and  Patriotism.  What  do  you 
think  our  soldiers,  fighting  for  this  very  sentiment 
— for  a united  country  and  undivided  homes,  North 
and  South — think  of  it  ? If  the  one  is  desecrated, 
will  not  the  other  be  jeoparded,  if  not  destroyed  ? 
Show  me  a man  who  “cares  no  more  for  one  place 
thau  another,”  and  I will  show  you  in  that  same 
person  one  who  loves  nothing  but  himself.  Be- 
ware of  those  who  are  homeless  by  choice.  You 
have  no  hold  on  a human  being  whose  affections 
are  without  a tap-root. 

GOOD  cooking  and  ptety. 

I don’t  think  “Sara  Slick”  himself,  shrewd  a fid 
outspoken  old  trump  as  he  is,  ever  gave  vent,  in  his 
inimitable  way,  to  a more  irrefragable  truth  than 
is  contained  in  this  short  sentence  from  “Adam 
Bede:”  . 

“ I’ve  nothin’  to  say  agin  her  piety,  my  dear,  but 
I know  very  well  I shouldn’t  like  her  to  cook  my 
victuals.  When  a man  comos  in  tired  and  hungry 
piety  won’t  feed  him,  I reckon.  I called  in  one 
day  when  she  was  dishin’  up  Mr.  Truman’s  dinner, 
and  I could  see  the  potatoes  was  as  watery  as  wa- 
ter. It  is  right  enough  to  be  speritual — I’m  no  en- 
emy to  that — but  [ like  my  potatoes  mealy.  I don’t 
see  as  any  body  ’ull  go  to  heaveu  any  sooner  for  not 
digestin’  their  dinner ; providin'  they  don’t  die  the 
sooner,  as  mayhap  Mr.  Truman  will,  poor  man ! ” 

It  is  a rare  thing  to  find  proper  names  introduced 
into  verse  with  ease  and  effect;  but  you  gave, 
Messrs.  Editors,  in  aJLite  number  of  the  Weekly, 
a very  happy  illustration  of  the  “way  to  do  it”  in 
the  equally  caustic  and  facile  lines  of  Professor 
Lowell,  of  Cambridge.  Dr.  Maginn,  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  excelled  in  this  kind.  Do  you  remem- 
ber his  broad  burlesque  “poem”  on 

“A  lady  who  once  lived  in  Leith, 

A lady  very  stylish,  man. 

Who,  in  spite  of  aU  her  teeth. 

Fell  in  love  with  an  Irishman : 


A nasty,  ugly  Irishman, 

A wild,  tremendous  Irishman, 

A tearing,  swearing,  bumping,  thumping, 
Ramping,  roaring  Irishman. 

• • • * • * 

“His  name  was  a terrible  name  indeed. 

Being  Timothy  Thady  Mulligan, 

And  whenever  he  finished  his  tumbler  of  punch. 

He  always  wanted  it  full  ag’in: 

The  boozy,  bruising  Irishman, 

The  ’toxica ted  Irishman, 

The  great  he-rogue, 

With  his  wonderful  brogue, 

The  fighting,  rioting  Irishman!" 

About  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  unhappy 
war,  somebody  (and  I wish  I knew  his  name,  for  he 
fully  equals  “Ensign  O’Doherty”  of  the  “Noctes,” 
in  his  way)  wrote  the  following.  Its  satire  is  as 
pungent  as  its  style  is  “humorsome.”  I can  only 
give  three  or  four  verses,  but  they  will  “tell  the 
story 

“Two  Irishmen  out  of  employ, 

And  out  at  the  elbows  as  aisily. 

Adrift  in  a grocery  store, 

Were  smoking  and  taking  it  lazily ; 

The  one  was  a “ broth  of  a boy," 

Whose  cheek-bones  turned  out  aud  turned  in  ag'in, 
His  name  it  was  Paddy  O’Toole, 

The  other  was  Mr.  M‘Finnigan. 

“ * Bad  luck  to  the  rebels,’  says  Pat, 

‘For  kicking  up  all  this  bobbery; 

They  call  themselves  gintlemen,  too. 

While  practicin’  murder  and  robbery : 

Now  if  it’s  gentale  for  to  stale. 

And.  take  all  your  creditors  in  ag’in. 

I'm  glad  I'm  no  gintleman  born’ — 

‘You’re  right.  Sir,’  says  Mr.  M‘Finnigan. 

" ‘The  nagtir  States  wanted  a row, 

And  now,  'pon  me.  word,  they've  got  in  it; 

They’ve  chosen  a bed  that  is  hard, 

However  they  strive  for  to  cottin  it; 

Now  if  it’ 8 the  nagurs  they  mane, 

By  “chivalry,"  then  it’s  a sin  ag’in 
To  fight  for  a cause  that's  so  black ;' 

‘You’re  right,  Sir,’  says  Mr.  M'l'inuigan. 

“‘There’s  never  an  Irishman  born. 

From  Maine  to  the  end  of  Secessiondom, 

But  longs  for  a time  and  a chance 
To  fight  for  this  country  in  Hessiandom: 

And  so  if  ould  England  should  try 
With  a treacherous  friendship  to  sin  ag’in, 

They'll  be  all  on  one  side  at  once ;’ 

* You're  right.  Sir  I’  said  Mr.  M‘Finnigan.” 

This  is  very  far  from  being  an  easy  style,  as  any 
one  will  find  who  may  try  to  adopt  it. 

“ I was  over  at  Greenwood  the  other  day,”  writes 
a friend,  “and  while  traversing  the  multitudinous 
avenues  and  side-paths  of  that  most  beautiful  Park, 
rather  than  ‘City  of  the  Dead,’  I could  not  help  but 
think  of  that  expressive  sentence  you  quoted  in 
your  last  number : ‘ Death  is  continually  walking 
the  rounds  of  a great  city,  and  sooner  or  later  stops 
at  every  man’s  door.’  ‘For  each  of  the  two  hun- 
dred thousand  reposing  here,’  thought  I,  ‘Death 
has  stopped  at  some  door  in  yonder  smoky  metropo- 
lis, from  which  evenTiere,  in  the  solemn  stillness, 
like  the  distant  under-tone  of  Niagara,  you  can  hear 
the  subdued  din  of  “multitudes  of  men  commerc- 
ing”— the  roaring  of  the  wheels.’  ” 

Yes:  two  hundred  thousand  shells  of  merj  and 
women  repose  in  Greenwood,  who  but  a little  while 
ago  were  toiling,  bustling,  scheming,  “getting 
gain,”  or  giving  life  and  grace  to  society  in  yonder 
city.  Yet  I remember  Greenwtod  when  as  yet  not 
a single  person  had  been  buried  in  its  lovely  grounds. 

Major  Douglaf,  a graduate  of  West  Point,  who 
had  an  office  at  No.  5 Wail  Street,  started  this  great 
enterprise,  and  laid  out  the  grounds.  I was  one 
among  some  fifty  representatives  of  the  daily,  week- 
ly, and  monthly  New  York  press,  who,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Major,  visited  the  place  for  the  first 
time ; and  although  at  that  period  only  the  differ- 
ent “ points”  and  paths  had  been  marked  out,  the 
grounds  and  views  were  replete  with  natural  beauty. 

The  lunch  was  “debouched,”  I remember,  upon 
the  banks  of  “Sylvan  Weter ;”  and  while  we  were 
doing  justice  to  the  sandwiches  and  the  Champagne 
a big  bird  flew  across  and  disappeared  in  the  foliage. 
Then  there  aroso  quite  an  animated  discussion  as  to 
what  manner  of  winged  creature  it  was. 

“ It  was  a heron,"  said  Charles  F.  Daniels,  then 
associate-editor  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

“ I think  not,"  answered  the  present  writer,  af- 
fecting to  misunderstand  him.  “ It  was  not  a 
Scotch  herring,  that  is  certain,  nor  a red  herring.” 

The  next  morning,  in  an  account  of  the  visit  to 
the  future  Greenwood,  the  Courier  said  that  its  con- 
temporary of  the  Knickerbocker  became  so  oblivious 
over  the  lunch  that  he  couldn’t  tell  a hawk  from  a 
Scotch  herring! 

There  was  not  much  to  be  won  at  the  hands  of 
the  witty  C.  F.  Daniels. 

“Enough  for  the  present.” 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

That  was  a mean  Dutchman,  that  Hans  Karg.  He 
had  one  beautiful  Madonna-looking  daughter,  who  no 
more  resembled  him  than  a flower  the  root.  “ Hans,  how 
on  earth  do  you  manage  to  keep  your  potatoes  from  freez- 
ing?” asked"  a neighbor,  one  morning.  “Fy,  I r akes 
Caroline  shleep  on  de  potatoes,"  answered  Hans;  “dat 
keeps  dem  from  freezin’  1" 


Freedom  or  tub  City.— Coming  to  a “ block”  in  the 
streets  every  ten  minutes. 


Old  G is  a great  advocate  of  economy,  and  never 

lets  an  opportunity  pass  for  commending  this  virtue.  Not 
long  ago  he  was  speaking  in  praise  of  a couple  of  young 
men  who  roomed  together,  and  remarked,  “It  don’t  cost 
them  any  thing  for  dress;  each  one  wears  out  the  Ollier’s 
old  clothes.” 


A gentleman  nt  an  inn  being  supplied  with  two  candles 
which  gave  a very  dim  light,  called  to  the  waiter : “ Here, 
waiter,  let  me  have  a couple  of  decent  candles  to  see  how 
these  others  burn !" 


“Barber,”  said  a farmer  to  his  tonsor,  “now  corn’s 
cheap  you  onglit  to  shave  for  half  price.”  “ Can't,  Mr. 
Jones,"  said  the  man  of  razors.  “ I ought  really  to  charge 
more,  for  when  corn's  down  farmers  make  such  long  faces 
that  I have  twice  the  ground  to  go  over.” 


DRILL  FOR  MARRIED  VOLUNTEERS. 

Fall  In — To  your  wife’s  wishes ; you'll  find  that  you  are 
a gainer  by  doing  so. 

Attention— i To  the  children  pay  a little. 

Right  Face— Your  business,  and  follow  it  with  all  your 
energy. 

Quick  March — To  the  call  of  duty,  and  never  mind  the 
consequences. 

Halt— When  yonr  wife  points  out  to  you  that  such  and 
such  a course  is  not  the  proper  one. 

Right  about  Face— When  you  are  invited  by  a “ friend" 
to  take  ano.her  glass,  and  you  know  that  yon  have  had 
sufficient. 

Present  Arms — When  your  wife  asks  you  to  push  the 
perambulator  for  her. 

Break  Off — Attending  the  public  house  so  much,  and 
keep  at  home.  You  will  be  benefited  by  it  physically, 
morally,  and  socially. 


Laraby  and  Joe  H were  neighbors,  and,  with  the 

exception  of  an  occasional  quarrel,  always  lived  in  peace. 
Joe  H had  an  ugly  cur  that  trespassed  upon  the  prem- 

ises of  Laraby,  whereupon  he  terrain  .ted  its  existence 
very  suddenly;  and  when  Joe  appeared,  to  wrathfully  de- 
mand satisfaction  or  to  avenge  its  death,  Laraby  sought 
to  escape  consequences  by  pleading  ignorance.  “ If  I had 
known  that  it  was  your  dog,"  said  he,  “ I wouldn't  have 
touched  a hair  of  his  head ; but  the  fact  is,"  he  contin- 
ued, with  terrible  earnestness,  “I  didn’t  know  that  he 
was  any  relation  to  you.” 


An  old  miser,  who  was  notoriously  parsimonious,  being 
ill,  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  consult  a doctor.  “ What 
shall  I do  with  my  head  ?”  said  the  old  man ; “it’s  so  diz- 
zy I seem  to  see  double."  The  doctor  wrote  a prescrip- 
tion and  retired.  The  prescription  ran  thus : “ When  you 
see  double  you  will  find  relief  if  yon  count  your  money.'1 


A manufacturer  has  succeeded  in  making  such  an  im- 
provement in  Britannia  metal  goods  that  it  is  asserted  he 
is  obliged  to  warrant  them  not  silver. 


A married  woman  can  acquire  nothing,  the  proper  tie 
of  marriage  making  all  she  has  the  proper-ty  of  her  hus- 


What  is  the  difference  between  a sailor  and  a soldier  ?— . 
One  tars  his  ropes,  the  other  pitches  his  tent. 


“You  say,  Mr.  Snooks,  that  you  saw  plaintiff  leave  the 
house.  Was  it  in  haste  V'  “Yes,  Sir.”  “Do  yon  know 
what  caused  the  haste?"  “I’m  not  sartin.  Sir,  but  I 
think  it  was  the  boot  of  his  landlord."  “ That  will  do. 
Cleric,  call  the  next  witness." 

“ I should  like  to  pay  you  off,”  as  John  Bull  said  to  tlie 
National  Debt. 


“ What  plan,"  said  an  actor  to  another,  “ shall  I adopt 
to  fill  the  house  at  my  benefit  ?"  “ Invite  your  creditors,” 
was  the  uirly  reply. 


Why  is  type-setting  beneficial  to  a nervous  man  ? — Be- 
cause he  can  compose  himself. 

Why  is  the  letter  t like  your  nose  ? — Because  it  goes  be- 
fore you  (u). 


“Ho,  Tommy!"  bawls  Type,  to  a brother  in  trade, 
“The  ministry  are  to  be  changed,  it  is  said." 

“That’s  good,"  replied  Tom,  “ but  it  better  would  be 
With  a trifling  erratum."  “ What?"  “ Dele  the  c.” 


A gentleman  has  discovered  an  excellent  way  to  dis- 
>erse  a crowd  of  idle  boys,  lie  offers  to  teach  them  the 
Catechism,  and  they  instantly  run  away. 


A merchant  having  been  attacked  by  some  thieve*  at 
five  in  the  afternoon,  said:  “Gentlemen,  you  open  shop 
early  to-day." 


Booth,  the  tragedian,  had  a broken  nose.  A lady  once 
remarked  to  him,  “I  like  your  acting,  Mr.  Booth ; but,  to 
be  frank  with  you,  I can't  get  over  your  nose."  “No 
wonder,  madam,”  replied  he,  “ the  bridge  is  gone !’’ 


A Schoolmaster’s  Proverb The  softer  the  head  the 

harder  the  work  of  driving  any  thing  into  it. 


The  man  who  was  lately  “struck  with  a new  thought," 
lias  resolved  to  overlook  the  act,  it  being  the  first  time, 
and  there  is  little  danger  of  a repetition  of  the  offense. 


Mrs.  Partington  wants  to  know,  if  it  were  not  intended 
that  women  should  drive  their  husbands,  why  are  they 
put  through  the  bridal  ceremony  ? 


A mother  admonishing  her  son  ta  lad  about  seven  years 
of  age),  told  him  he  should  never  defer  till  to-morrow  what 
he  could  do  to-day.  The  little  urchin  replied,  “Then, 
mother,  let’s  eat  the  remainder  of  the  plum-pudding  to- 
night.”   


An  old  maid,  being  at  a loss  for  a pin-cushion,  made 
use  of  an  onion.  On  the  following  morning  she  found  all 
the  needles  had  tears  in  their  eyes. 


Snow-dbop. — Nature’s  delicate  announcement  that  she 
is  coming  out  in  full  dress. 


MONUMENT  TO  STEPHEN  A. 
DOUGLAS. 

It  is  known  that  a monument  is  soon  to  be  erect- 
ed in  Chicago  to  the  memory  of  the  lamented  Ste- 
phen A.  Douglas.  We  are  enabled  this  week  to 
present  our  readers  with  an  accurate  engraving  of 
the  monument,  from  a drawing  made  directly  from 
the  model  for  the  Weekly.  Its  beauty  will  be  ap- 
parent to  every  eye,  and  no  word  of  encomium  for 
the  artist  is  necessary  from  us. 

The  monument  will  be  one  hundred  feet  high, 
wrought  in  marble  on  a granite  base.  Through 
the  afehed  and  grated  bronze  door  seen  in  the  en- 
graving will  be  visible  the  sarcophagus  containing 
the  remains  of  the  departed  Senator.  Directly 
over  it  an  eagle  with  drooped  wings  is  sitting,  a 
sublime  emblem  of  mourning  for  a dead  statesman. 
The  four  seated  statues  upon  the  pedestals  at  the 
corners  of  the  base  are  designed  to  represent : 1st, 
Illinois,  at  the  right,  holding  a medallion  portrait 
of  Douglas ; 2d,  America,  at  the  left,  supporting  a 
wheat-sheaf;  3d,  History,  at  the  left  in  the  rear, 
with  tablet  and  pencil ; and  4th,  Fame,  holding  a 
wreath  and  a trumpet. 

The  bas-reliefs  upon  the  sides  of  the  column-sup- 
porting pedestal  base  are  designed  to  represent  in 
panorama  the  progress  of  American  civilization — 
more  especially  in  the  Western  States — with  which 
Sir.  Douglas  was  so  peculiarly  identified.  That 
which  is  presented  in  the  engraving  represents  the 
life  of  the  untamed  Indian,  with  a woman  and  pa- 
poose, and  a hunter  dragging  a deer  up  to  the  door 
of  a wigwam.  Following  this  is  a scene  represent- 
ing Agriculture,  and  the  first  settling  of  the  country 
—the  settler’s  cabin  and  family,  the  plowing  of  the 
land,  and  the  felling  of  the  forest.  Next  comes  a 
view  of  Commerce  and  Science  — with  caduceus, 
boxes  and  barrels  of  merchandise,  locomotive,  and 
t.legrapbJ  | Iff*f  frfaucatiiii-wMi  the 
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humble  school-house,  the  church,  and  the  National 
Capitol. 

Wreaths,  scrolls,  etc.,  adorn  the  pedestal  above, 
while  higher  towers  the  marble  composite  column, 
forty-two  feet  in  height,  and  bearing  stars,  indica- 
tive of  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  whole  is  sur- 
mounted by  a colossal  statue  of  Douglas,  standing 
upon  a bronze  globe,  with  his  right  hand  upon  the 
Janets — symbolical  of  the  Union — and  his  left  hold- 
ing the  Constitution. 

The  monument  is  well  suited  to  the  level  char- 
acter of  the  Illinois  country,  and  in  that  regard  fol- 
lows a recognized  principle  in  art  and  architecture 
among  the  ancients,  hitherto  too  little  regarded  in 
America.  The  location  of  the  monument  will  be 
upon  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  a beautiful 
grove  in  the  southern  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Cbica1- 
go,  already  consecrated  as  the  resting-place  of  Sen- 
ator Douglas’s  remains.  From  the  various  ap- 
proaches to  the  city,  by  land  or  water,  the  tall  shaft 


of  the  monument  will  be  seen  pricking  the  blue  cf 
the  skies. 

It  has  been  erroneously  reported  throughout  the 
country  that  the  cost  of  the  monument  will  be 
$500,000.  It  will  cost,  as  estimated,  only  $50,000. 
In  this  place  we  think  it  proper  also  to  correct  a 
statement,  which  is  being  widely  circulated  by  the 
press,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Volk  is  a German. 
Leonard  Wells  Volk  was  born  at  Wellstown, 
Hamilton  County,  New  York,  in  1828.  His  ances- 
tors were  among  the’lirst  settlers  of  New  York  city 
— then  New  Amsterdam — which  brings  him  in  the 
eighth  generation  on  this  continent.  He  is  Amer- 
ican in  his  every  sentiment,  loyal  to  the  core,  thor- 
oughly Western  in  his  ideas  of  art,  as  well  exem- 
plified in  this  his  last  and  one  of  "his  greatest  works. 
He  is  also  a relative  of  Mr.  Douglas  by  marriage, 
and  has  an  earnest  reverence  for  the  memory  of  the 
departed  statesman.  His  work  has  been,  in  the 
deepest  sense,  a work  of  love. 
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GENERAL  SHERMAN’S  VICTORY. 

We  give  on  pages  629,  636,  and  637  illustrations 
of  General  Sherman's  recent  victory. 

The  sketch  given  on  page. 636  represents  Sher- 


man’s army  tearing  up  and  destroying  the  Macon 
railroad  below  Bough  and  Ready.  Sherman  had 
swung  his  whole  army  round  upon  this  road,  leav- 
ing only  the  Twentieth  Corps  to  guard  his  depots 
of  supplies,  and  his  line  of  communications  across 


the  Cbattahoochie.  Jeff  C.  Davis’s  Corps  held 
the  extreme  right  of  the  army  after  it  struck  the 
Macon  Road,  and  was  therefore  nearest  Jonesbor- 
ougb,  where  the  rebel  Hardee’s  Corps  was  posted. 
The  other  Corps,  the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty- 


fourth,  commenced  early  in  the  morning  of  Septem- 
ber 1 to  tear  up  the  railroad.  “At  eight  o'clock,” 
says  the  Tribune  correspondent,  “the  whole  of  the 
Third  Division,  Twenty-third  'Corps,  was  strung 
out  along  the  track,  each  regiment  taking  hold  of 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  WILLIAM  P.  CARLIN — Photogkai-hkd  hy  Bisuop.— (See  next  Page.] 
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what  lay  along  their  front  and  capsizing  it  with  a 
crash  sidelong  into  the  ditch.  In  this  manner  sev- 
eral miles  were  thrown  over  in  the  course  of  two 
hours.  The  ties  and  rails  were  then  separated,  the 
ties  piled  up,  and  the  rails  laid  crosswise  upon  the 
pile.  Fire  was  then  applied,  and  soon  the  whole 
track,  as  far  as  one  could  see,  became  one  mass  of 
seething,  crackling,  smoking  pyramids  of  fire. 
Marching  down  the  track  General  Hascall’s  Di- 
vision, under  his  own  personal  supervision,  con- 
tinued the  work  until  there  was  nothing  more  left 
to  bo  done  or  desired  in  the  way  of  destruction.  In 
the  afternoon  the  Twenty-third  Corps  reached  the 
army  in  front  of  Jonesborough.” 

Hardly  had  the  contest  been  decided  at  Jones- 
borough before  Hood  made  preparations  to  evacu- 
ate Atlanta.  The  immense  destruction  of  property 
which  preceded  the  evacuation  of  the  city  is  illus- 
trated on  page  637,  especially  the  destruction  of 
nearly  a hundred  cars  loaded  with  fixed  ammuni- 
tion which  were  set  on  lire,  on  the  Augusta  Rail- 
road, one  mile  from  the  city.  The  scene  is  thus 
described  in  the  correspondence  above  quoted : 

“ The  detonation  of  the  bursting  shells  shook  the 
city  to  its  foundations,  and  filled  the  air  continually 
for  the  space  of  several  hours  with  fragments  and 
the  debris  of  the  general  wreck.  The  explosions 
were  heard  twenty-five  miles  from  the  city.  Visit- 
ing this  spot,  I saw  the  naked  trunks  and  axles  of 
cars  for  near  a half  mile  in  extent,  the  ground  for 
a long  distance  on  both  sides  of  the  track  covered 
over  with  the  evidences  of  the  terrible  agents  which 
had  been  at  work.  A large  locomotive  had  been 
thrown  oft'  the  track  at  one  end  by  the  explosions. 
Three  locomotives  are  said  to  have  been  captured  in 
running  order.  Four  field-guns  were  lying  near 
the  track  in  one  place,  and  four  32-pounders  in  an- 
other place.  The  latter  had  but  recently  been 
brought  up  for  siege-guns.  A considerable  num- 
ber of  guns  which  the  rebels  could  not  take  away 
in  their  hurried  flight  from  the  city  were  buried, 
and  head-boards  with  lying  epitaphs  placed  above 
them  to  personate  graves  of  old  soldiers.  General 
Sherman  states  the  number  of  guns  captured  as  27 ; 
and  7 locomotives.” 

Another  sketch  on  page  629  gives  a view  of  the 
rebel  prisoners  as  they  appeared  returning  to  At-  ! 
lanta  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  party  was  under 
the  care  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Illi-  ' 
nois  regiment,  in  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  I 
Langley.  Among  the  prisoners  was  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Govan  and  several  colonels,  and  other  commis- 
sioned officers,  mostly  Kentuckians.  They  filled 
the  road  for  a mile,  and  as  they  marched  back  to 
the  City  which  they  had  so  long  defended  they  ap- 
peared to  excite  in  those  living  near  the  city  much 
curiosity  and  commiseration.  These  people  came 
out  in  troops  to  see  the  procession,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  offered  them  water  and  refreshments. 

On  page  637  tVe  give  portraits  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
erals Carlin  and  Morgan,  who  have  taken  part  in 
the  honors  and  hardships  of  Sherman’s  victorious  j 
campaign.  Brigadier-General  William  P.  Car- 
lin, a native  of  IHinois,  entered  the  military  acad- 
emy at  West  Point  in  1846,  and  graduated  in  1850 
with  the  rank  of  Brevet  Second  Lieutenant.  Ho 
entered  the  war  as  Colonel  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Il- 
linois Volunteers.  When  Jeff  Thompson  was  ad- 
vancing into  the  interior  of  Missouri  in  October, 
1861,  Colonel  Carlin  had  command  of  three  regi- 
ments, the  Twenty-first,  Thirty-third,  and  Thirty- 
eighth  Illinois.  In  the  battle  of  Fredericktown, 
fought  October  21,  this  force  was  prominently  en- 
gaged. General  Carlin  commands  the  First  divi- 
sion of  Jeff  C.  Davis’s  Corps,  and  was  in  the  ad- 
vance in  the  recent  attack  on  Jonesborough.  Gen- 
eral Morgan  commands  tho  Second  division  of  the 
same  Corps,  and  was  also  prominently  engaged  in 
the  battle  of  Jonesborough. 


THE  FISHER. 

The  wife  in  the  cot  is  lonely 
Since  the  fisher  went  away, 

And  the  sun-burnt  child  it  has  not  smiled 
This  many  and  many  a day, 

And  the  schools  of  mackerel  come  unscared 
To  the  rocks  of  the  inner  bay. 

The  boat  lies  bottom  upward 

On  the  edge  of  the  crawling  tide, 

And  the  tangled  net  is  green  and  wet 
In  the  slime  and  drift  beside, 

And  grass  through  the  alder  hurdle  shoot^f 
Where  the  salted  fish  was  dried. 

The  autumn  brings  no  bounty 

And  freight  from  the  misty  Banks, 

Though  the  fishers  come  to  their  winter  home 
Wjjfc  a thousand  well-filled  tanks; 

And  every  unladen,  luckless  craft 
Has  a golden  cause  for  thanks. 

The  fisher  said  one  spring-time, 

“Good  wife,  I have  set  my  sail 
These  twenty  years  for  the  northern  meres 
Of  the  iceberg,  mist,  and  gale, 

And  my  country  has  paid  the  shot,  good  wife, 
Whenever  I chanced  to  fail — 

“Paid  for  my  sailor  knowledge, 

And  the  skill  of  my  ready  hand, 

And  blue  on  my  arm  as  a sacred  charm 
Is  the  flag  that  guards  the  land. 

The  time  has  come  to  pay  up  the  debt. 
Though  my  life  it  may  demand.” 

And  bravely  the  loyal  fisher 
Sailed  to  the  southern  sea. 

Never  a hook  or  a bait  he  took 
For  the  deathly  fishery; 

But  the  stanchest  man  at  the  straining  rope 
In  the  Northerner  was  he. 

On  the  bloody  deck  of  the  Hartford 
Last  month  the  fisher  lay; 

The  azure  charm  pricked  on  his  arm 
Was  striped 

And  the  debt  of  twenty  years  was  paid 


THE  ACROBAT'S  REVENGE. 

L 

The  sun  was  setting  behind  the  hills  of  Maldon 
one  June  evening  in  the  year  1845,  when  an  acrobat 
with  his  wife  was  seen  plodding  along  the  road  to- 
ward the  next  market-town. 

They  were  weary  and  sad.  The  acrobat  himself 
was  a man  about  thirty,  of  dark  complexion,  with 
raven  black  hair  curling  over  his  forehead.  His 
eyes  were  black  and  piercing,  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  look  which  bespoke  a nature  above  that 
of  a mountebank. 

His  wife  was  some  years  younger,  and  carried  an 
infant  child  at  her  breast.  She,  too,  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a person  superior  to  her  lot,  and  her 
face  was  comely  to  look  upon. 

Their  life  was  a hard  one,  but  they  bore  it  well. 
Nor,  as  yet,  had  all  the  hardships  which  poverty 
had  brought  into  their  door  sent  love,  as  the  pro- 
verb has  it,  flying  out  of  the  window. 

They  were  now  journeying  to  the  market-town 
of  Maldon,  and,  as  to-morrow  would  be  market-day, 
Duval  thought  he  might  come  in  for  a portion  of  the 
money  that  would  be  changing  hands.  But  as  it 
was  very  desirable  that  he  and  his  wife  should  have 
supper  after  their  long  day’s  journey,  and  a place  to 
sleep  in,  he  was  anxious  to  earn  a few  pence  either 
in  the  town  or  before  reaching  it,  and  presently  an 
opportunity  arose  by  which,  as  he  thought,  he  might 
do  so. 

Almost  opposite  to  him,  at  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  distance,  was  the  lodge  and  noble  gateway 
of  a gentleman’s  park.  As  Duval  approached  it  he 
heard  voices  sounding  high  and  mirthful  in  the  air 
— the  voices  of  children  making  merry,  with  their 
light  young  hearts  and  their  clear  ringing  laughter. 

As  he  came  nearer  and  looked  through  the  gate 
he  saw  between  twenty  and  thirty  children,  in  holi- 
day attire,  playing  upon  the  lawn  before  an  old  and 
spacious  mansion  which  had  belonged  to  the  Windus 
family  for  many  generations,  and  was  now  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  William  Windus,  the  tenth  baron- 
et. and  it  was  the  birthday  of  his  little  daughter 
which  the  children  were  celebrating. 

The  acrobat’s  eyes  kindled  as  he  looked  in  at  the 
bevy  of  holiday-makers.  Here  was  a grand  chance 
for  him.  Surely  it  would  delight  tho  children  to 
see  him  flash  his  golden  balls  in  tho  air,  whirling 
them  up  and  up,  like  the  ever-springing  stream  of 
a fountain.  Surely  all  the  other  wonderful  things 
he  could  do  would  be  the  very  thing  for  them. 
Surely  the  great  and  wealthy  parents  would  pay 
handsomely  for  the  amusement  of  the  little  ladies 
and  the  little  gentlemen.  He  paused  for  a mo- 
ment, then  slowly  pushed  open  the  gate,  and  walk- 
ed in  toward  the  lawn,  followed  by  his  wife. 

Had  there  been  any  one  there  whose  permission 
he  could  have  asked  he  would  have  done  so.  But 
there  was  no  one  but  the  children  themselves ; and, 
therefore,  addressing  one  of  the  oldest,  he  asked  her 
if  they  would  like  to  see  some  of  his  feats.  The 
girl  smilingly  replied  that  they  would;  and  all  the 
little  lacei,with  their  great  eyes,  were  turned  upon 
the  acre;  i-  and  the  wonderful  box  which  he  took 
from  his  shoulders  and  laid  upon  the  ground. 

And  now  the  eyes  of  wonder  opened  as  wide  as 
they  could  go.  And  so  intent  was  the  little  audi- 
ence in  watching  the  acrobat,  and  so  intent  was 
Duval  in  catching  his  brass  balls,  that  none  of  them 
perceived  that  Sir  William  Windus  was  approach- 
ing with  his  game-keeper.  He  came  forward  with 
rapid  strides,  and  when  within  a few  paces  of  Duval 
he  called  out  to  him,  in  a voice  of  thunder, 

“Vagabond ’ how  dared  you  enter  here  ?” 

For  a moment  Duval  stood  astounded  and  dumb 
at  this  sudden  interruption.  lie  saw  before  him  a 
gentleman  much  taller  than  himself,  in  shooting 
coat  and  boots,  with  a felt  hat ; narrow-shouldered ; 
fair,  with  shaven  lip  and  chin,  but  bushy  whiskers 
of  deep  tawny  hue ; his  eyes  of  a bluish  gray,  large 
and  bright ; and  his  bearing  that  of  an  aristocrat, 
with  a strong  dash  of  the  bully. 

“Come,  pack  up  your  trumpery,  and  begone!”  i 
said  the  baronet,  seeing  that  Duval  stood  looking  at 
him.  But  the  acrobat  had  recovered  his  self-pos- 
session, and  now  said,  with  a firm  voice : 

“T  meant  no  offense,  your  Honor;  nor  to  harm 
any  one  or  any  thing  belonging  to  you.  I saw  tho  I 
children  and  made  bold  to  enter,  thinking  it  would 
please  them  to  see  mj' — ” 

“ Oh,  that’s  a very  old  story,”  said  the  baronet. 

“ When  thieves  and  gipsies  prowl  about  gentlemen’s 
parks  we  all  know  that  their  intentions  are  perfect- 
ly innocent!” 

“Do  you  call  me  a thief,  Sir?”  demanded  Duval, 
his  dark  cheek  coloring  and  his  eyes  flashing  fire. 

“Scoundrel!”  exclaimed  Sir  William,  his  blood 
rushing  into  his  face,  and  making  it  in  a moment 
red  with  rage;  “do  you  think  I would  chat  logic 
with  a strolling  vagabond  like  you  ? I told  you  to 
pack  up  and  be  off ! Do  so  at  once.”  And  as  the 
baronet  uttered  this  command  he  raised  the  hand  in 
which  he  held  his  whip,  as  if  about  to  strike  the 
acrobat. 

Duval  looked  at  him  with  a savage  glare  of  his 
keen  dark  eyes,  and  slowly,  in  a deep  voice,  trem- 
bling with  suppressed  rage,  said — 

“You  had  better  not !” 

“Duval!”  said  his  wife,  gently  julliug  him  by 
the  eleeve,  and  in  a tone  of  mingled  pathos  and  hu- 
mility, “ never  mind  the  gentleman.  We  shouldn't 
have  come  in  without  his  leave.  We  humbly  ask 
your  pardon,  Sir ; come,  Duval,  let  us  go.” 

“Take  your  wife’s  advice,  my  man,”  said  the 
game-keeper,  “ and  don’t  come  into  gentlemen's 
parks  no  more  till  such  times  as  you’re  specially 
invited.  There,  now,  gather  np  your  toggery  and 
get  out.” 

While  Martha  and  the  game-keeper  had  been 
speaking,  Duval’s  eyes  remained  riveted  on  Sir 
William's.  The  baronet  had  dared  to  threaten  him 
with  a blow ; with  a blow  of  that  whip  with  which 
ho  was  wont  to  chastise  his  dogs.  Duval  would 
have  died  sooner  than  endure  such  a degradation, 
and  he  felt  half-inclined  to  spring  upon  Sir  Will- 
iam as  it  was,  and  show  him  that  when  it  comes 


to  close  fighting  between  man  and  man  wealth  and 
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strength  of  limb.  Sir  William  saw  the  fierce  spirit 
that  was  struggling  in  the  acrobat’s  breast.  He 
felt  that  he  could  not  bear  the  steady  gaze  he  fixed 
on  him,  and  that  his  proud  and  overbearing  nature 
had  met  its  match.  His  blood  boiled  with  rage. 

“ Impudent  villain  !”he  at  last  exclaimed,  stamp- 
ing on  the  ground,  “do  you  dare  to  beard  mo, 
to  browbeat  me  with  your  insolent  look?  Take 
that!”  And  lifting  his  arm  he  brought  down  his 
whip  with  a thud  upon  the  acrobat’s  back  that 
could  be  heard  as  far  off  as  the  lodge. 

Mad  with  rage,  frenzied  with  insult,  Duval,  with 
a tiger-spring,  rushed  at  tho  baronet;  and  dearly 
would  Sir  William  have  paid  for  his  rash  act  if  the 
acrobat  could  only  have  had  one  blow  at  him,  de- 
livered with  the  prodigious  strength  of  his  muscu- 
lar arm  and  broad,  athletic  shoulders.  But  as  Du- 
val rushed  forward,  Leo,  one  of  the  noblest  hounds 
in  Sir  William’s  kennel,  which  had  for  some  time 
watched  the  parley  between  his  master  and  Duval 
with  grave,  sedate  face,  sprang  upon  the  acrobat 
and  intercepted  his  attack.  Meanwhile  two  under- 
gamc-keepers  had  arrived.  And  Lady  Windus 
from  her  bedroom  casement  saw  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  man  and  the  dog,  and  wondered  what  it 
all  could  be  about. 

“ Down,  Leo,  down ! ” cried  Sir  William,  and  the 
dog  sprang  away  from  the  man  and  sat  down  by  his 
master’s  side. 

“Now  put  him  out,”  said  the  baronet,  as  he 
turned  away  and  walked  oft'  toward  the  hall. 

“It’s  no  use  making  any  more  fuss  about  it,” 
said  the  good-natured  game-keeper,  as  Duval  sprang 
upon  his,feet,  his  face  and  hands  covered  with  dust 
and  blood.  “ You  were  wrong  in  the  beginning. 
Be  advised  and  go  your  way  quietly.” 

And  Duval  teas  advised ; the  more  easily  because 
of  the  appealing  look  his  wife  gavo  him  as  she 
gently  wiped  the  blood  from  his  face.  He  slung 
his  box  once  more  over  his  shoulders,  and  walked 
slowly  toward  the  gate ; he  passed  through  it,  closed 
it,  and  then  pausing,  ho  clenched  his  hand,  and  lift- 
ing it  toward  Heaven,  cried  out,  in  the  agony  of 
his  heart, 

‘ ‘ My  God  ! I ask  only  this  favor  of  thee — that  I 
may  one  day  be  revenged ! ” 

So  he  and  his  wife  resumed  their  journey. 

Presently  a pony-chaise,  driven  by  a lady,  was 
heard  behind  them ; when  it  came  close  to  them 
the  lady  drew  up ; asked  them,  with  slight  agita- 
tion, the  way  to  Natwich;  then  asked  Martha 
whether  the  infant  she  carried  was  a boy  or  girl ; 
looked  at  it,  kissed  it,  dropped  a sovereign  into 
Martha’s  hands,  and  drove  on.  It  was  Lady  Win- 
dus. 

II. 

Two  years  passed,  and  a beautiful  lady  lay  re- 
clined upon  a sofa  in  the  large  and  richly  frirnished 
drawing-room  of  a country  mansion,  every  thing 
about  which  betokened  the  great  wealth  of  its  pro- 
prietor, who  sat  by  the  window  patting  the  head  of 
a noble  mastiff,  which  every  now  and  then  looked 
up  at  his  master,  and  gave  a bark  as  if  to  ask  what 
he  could  do  for  him.  There  was  not  much  that  dog 
or  man  could  do  for  the  wealthy  owner  of  Windus 
Park ; for  time  had  lavished  on  him  all  her  favors— 
ancient  descent,  great  wealth,  a beautiful  wife,  and 
two  promising  children.  Well  might  Sir  William 
be  a proud  man. 

Suddenly  the  luxurious  silence  of  the  room  was 
disturbed  by  a loud  clamor  in  the  hall,  in  which 
questions  were  heard  rapidly  put  by  some  one  in  an 
agitated  voice — “Where  is  my  lady?  Where  is 
Sir  William  ?”and  the  next  moment  Emily  Carter, 
Miss  Joan’s  maid,  rushed  into  the  drawing-room. 

Sir  William  and  Lady  Windus  started  up. 

" What  is  the  .matter  ?”  demanded  the  baronet. 

“ Oh,  Sir  William  ! oh,  my  lady ! — oh,  my  dear 
good  lady — ” 

And  then  Emily  shrieked  three  or  four  times  run- 
ning, and,  turning  white  as  death,  fell  back  into  a 
chair  in  a fit. 

“ Heavens  on  earth  !”  exclaimed  Sir  William  ; 
“what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?  Chambers,  do 
you  know  ?” 

“Only,  Sir  William,”  said  Chambers,  very  slow- 
ly, amCseleeting  her  words  with  a precision  which 
tgliowed  that  she  was  resolved  neither  to  under  nor 
over  state  what  she  had  heard  from  Emily;  “only, 
Sir  William,  this  much.  Emily  Carter  came  to  the 
door,  as  I were  looking  out  on  the  lawn,  and  with  a 
awful  countenance,  and  every  one  knows  what  Em- 
ily’s countenance  is  when  Emily’s  in  one  of  her — ” 

“Confound  it,  woman  ! come  to  the  point!”  cried 
Sir  William. 

“So,  Sir,  she  says  to  me,"  Chambers  suddenly 
i quickening  her  pace;  “‘the  children,’  says  she, 
i ‘the  boat,'  says  she.;  ‘where’s  Sir  William?’  says 
she;  ‘where’s  my  lady?'  And  when  I told  her,  Sir, 
where  you  and  my  lady  was,  she  rushes  in,  and  as 
my  name's  Sarah  Chambers  that's  all  as  Emily  Car- 
ter said  to  me.” 

Though  Chambers's  information  was  neither  copi- 
ous nor  distinct,  it  conveyed  forcibly  enough  that 
the  children  were  in  danger,  and  that  the  boat  had 
sonic  tiling  to  do  with  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  ghastly  hue  which 
spread  over  Sir  William’s  face,  as  the  thought  flash- 
ed across  his  mind  that  his  children  had  been  drown- 
ed. But  he  had  hardly  time  to  realize  the  possibil- 
ity of  such  a calamity  when  in  stole  the  curate,  with 
a soft  step  and  a smiling  face. 

“There  is  no  imminent  danger,"  he  said,  at  once. 
“There  is  yet  half  an  hour,  during  which  it  is  quite 
possible  to  save  them.  But  lose  not  a moment  in 
sending  a messenger  on  horseback  to  the  nearest 
fisherman,  and  bid  him  bring  round  bis  boat  direct- 
ly. If  you’ll  lend  me  one  of  your  horses,  I’ll  go 
myself.” 

Orders  were  given  for  the  immediate  saddling  of 
a horse,  and  meanwhile  Sir  William  learned  from 
Mr.  Ling  that  Master  William  had  run  his  boat 
upon  a sunken  rock ; that  she  had  filled  and  gone 
down ; and  that  the  boy,  with  his  sister,  were  now 
upon  a point  of  rock  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the 
shore,  from  which  they  were  cut  off  by  the  flowing 
tide.  In  half  an  hour  the  point  on  which  they  stood 
would  bo  a foot  below  water,  and  unless  u boat"  could 
be  procured  by  that  time,  they  would  *JNtVF 


In  a few  seconds  more  the  saddled  horse  stood  at 
the  door.  Mr.  Ling  mounted  it  and  rode  off. 

By  this  time,  however,  Lady  Windus  was  on  her 
way  down  to  the  shore.  The  moment  she  heard  of 
the  boat  she  guessed  all  the  rest. 

The  truth,  however,  was  that  Emily  and  Miss 
Joan  had  been  sent  out  in  the  pony  phaeton,  under 
the  charge  of  the  page,  for  a drive ; that  William, 
seeing  the  equipage,  ran  his  boat  inshore ; and  that, 
as  Emily  declined  to  venture  on  account  of  her  tend- 
ency to  bile,  and  her  dislike  of  sharks,  he  took  his 
sister,  of  his  own  lordly  will  and  authority,  under 
his  protection.  The  boat  struck,  filled,  and  went 
down ; and,  by  the  greatest  good  fortune,  William, 
with  Joan  in  his  arms,  was  able  to  reach  the  point 
of  rock  on  which  he  now  stood. 

What  were  the  feelings  of  Lady  Windus  when 
she  reached  the  shore,  and  beheld  her  children  on  a 
small  spot  of  rock,  with  the  sea  all  round  them — 
smooth  almost  as  glass  it  is  true — but  with  the  tide 
flowing,  and  every  minute  covering  a fresh  portion 
of  the  rock  on  which  her  babes  were  standing. 

But  in  vain  did  her  mother’s  heart  swell  within 
her  till  it  was  nigh  bursting,  as  she  saw  the  little 
dimpled  hands  of  her  Joan  stretched  out  toward  her, 
and  her  brave  boy  took  off  his  cap  and  waved  it 
cheeringly  to  her  with  a manly  courage,  which  he 
drew  from  her  own  generous  blood  much  more  than 
from  his  sire's. 

But  could  nothing  be  done  ? 

Sir  William  now  appeared  on  the  road  which  ran 
along  the  shore.  He  was  followed  by  the  old  game- 
keeper  ; by  Emily  Carter,  who  had  recovered ; by 
Sarah  Chambers,  who  wished  to  see  with  her  own 
eyes  what  the  precise  extent  of  the  danger  was ; by 
the  housekeeper,  the  stable-boy,  and  a rat-catcher 
who  happened  to  be  passing  along  the  road  at  the 
time,  and  was  drawn  to  the  beach  by  that  love  of 
the  terrible  which  kings,  philosophers,  high  dam- 
sels and  low,  noble  marquises,  baronets,  and  rat- 
catchers, share  equally  among  them. 

Well,  was  there  no  one  there  who  could  swim  ? 

Unhappily  Sir  William  could  not,  nor  the  game- 
keeper.  Sarah  Chambers  said,  if  there  was  no  one 
who  could  make  the  attempt,  she  herself  would  try 
it ; but,  when  questioned  on  her  powers  as  a swim- 
mer, she  replied  that  she  could  only  float ; and  that 
even  that  feat  she  had  never  performed  out  of  her 
depth. 

The  rat-catcher  being  applied  to  by  Emily  Car- 
ter, looked  at  that  young  person  solemnly  for  sev- 
eral seconds,  and  then  quietly  closed  his  eyes,  and 
thus  addressed  her : 

“ Young  woman,  do  you  see  this  here  rat  in  this 
here  cage?” 

“ Well?”  demanded  Emily,  with  much  dignity. 

“ Then,  unless  some  on  you  can  swim  furderer  nor 
me,  or  unless  a boat  comes  up,  Or  unless  somethink 
else  happens,  which  I sees  no  promising  sign  on,  I 
wouldn’t  give  the  life  of  this  here  rat  for  the  life  of 
them  two  childer.” 

And  the  tide  was  rising.  Smooth  as  glass- 
smooth,  specious,  and  smiling  as  a lying  hypocrite  it 
was  rising,  and  Lady  Windus  could  see  that  already 
it  was  licking  the  feet  of  her  children. 

“Look,  look,  William!”  she  exclaimed,  at  the 
same  time  directing  her  husband’s  attention  to  the 
rock ; “he  lifts  her  up.  The  water  is  at  their  feet ! 
My  God ! can  we  do  nothing  ?” 

Yes,  it  was  true.  The  water  was  at  their  feet. 
William  had  raised  Joan  in  his  arms ; and  as  he  saw 
his  mother  direct  the  baronet’s  attention  to  them,  he 
called  out,  though  she  couldn't  hear  him — 

“ All  right,  mamma;  there’s  plenty  of  time  yet.” 

Plenty  of  time ! The  sea  was  flowing  in.  Often 
as  tho  party  on  the  shore  turned  their  eyes  in  the 
direction  in  which  Mr.  Ling  had  ridden  to  procure  a 
boat,  there  was  nothing  in  sight. 

Lady  Windus  had  fainted.  Sir  William  stood  the 
picture  of  agony,  looking  at  his  children.  Sarah 
Chambers,  Emily,  and  the  stable-boy  were  grouped 
round  tfie  old  game-keeper,  who  assisted  them  in 
shedding  a great  many  tears,  but  had  nothing  bet- 
ter to  offer  his  young  master  and  Miss  Joan,  though, 
he  avowed,  and  perhaps  truly,  that  he  was  ready  to 
die  for  them. 

The  rat-catcher  had  seated  himself  on  a stone. 

“ Are  those  your  children  ?”  asked  a man  who 
stood  at  Sir  William’s  side,  but  whose  approach  had 
not  been  noticed. 

. The  baronet  did  not  turn  to  look  at  the  speaker. 
It  was  some  seconds,  indeed,  before  he  recognized 
that  any  one  had  addressed  him ; but  when  he  did 
so,  he  replied,  in  a deep  whisper  of  despair — 

“ They  are.” 

The  man’s  gaze  was  fixed  upon  the  children.  Sir 
William’s  was  fixed  upon  him.  He  thought  he  re- 
membered him,  and  so  he  did,  for  it  was  the  aefobat. 

It  was  Duval! — Duval,  who  had  prayed  for  venge- 
ance as  tho  sole  favor  for  which  he  would  trouble 
Heaven.  It  was  Duval,  at  whose  door,  if  he  could 
be  said  ever  to  have  had  one,  all  the  miseries  of  life 
had  knocked,  and  at  whose  hearth  they  had  seated 
themselves.  For  did  not  she,  whom  he  had  loved 
more  than  himself—  Martlia — did  not  she  lie  in  her 
cold  grave,  with  her  baby  by  her  side,  in  the  same 
pauper’s  coffin?  And  now — what  was  left  to  Du- 
val ? — only  to  wait  for  death. 

Nay,  something  more — to  live  for  revenge ! 

For  no  boat  made  its  appearance,  the  tide  hud 
risen  six  inches  more,  and  now  they  saw  the  boy 
kneel  down  in  the  water,  and  look  up  as  if  he  were 
praying.  And  only  Duval  could  save  him  and  his 
sister— only  Duval.  He  alone,  of  all  who  stood 
there,  could  breast  the  flood  to  the  rock  and  back 
with  the  girl — to  the  rock  and  back  again  with  the 
boy. 

Why  not  tell  Sir  William  so?  Why  not,  in- 
deed? Is  not  revenge  sweet? 

And  still  the  tide  was  rising.  Lady  Windus,  re- 
stored for  a moment  to  consciousness,  opened  her 
eyes ; but  no  sooner  realized  her  position  than  she 
relapsed  into  insensibility. 

“ Sir  William,”  said  Duval ; “ I see  you  remem- 
ber me!  Once  I thirsted  for  revenge  upon  you! 
For_two  long  years  I thirsted  for  it,  and  prayed  for 
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paces  of  the  water.  Ho  unrtr.is.sed ; he  w.....  ..no 
the  sea  till  it  came  up  to  his  breast,  and  then,  throw- 
ing himself  forward,  struck  out  for  the  rock. 

We  shall  not  describe  the  joy  with  which  the  pa- 
rents, who  had  watched  in  agonized  suspense  the  ac- 
robat's attempt  to  rescue  their  children,  received 
them  back  into  their  arms.  But  while  they  were 
fondling  them,  Duval  had  dressed  and  slipped  away. 
He  had  regained  the  road,  and  was  pursuing  his 
journey  with  a light  step  and  a light  heart,  for  he 
had  had  his  revenge. 

No,  not  all  of  it.  Sir  William  no  sooner  missed 
him  than  he  set  out  in  pursuit  of  him. 

“ Here,”  exclaimed  the  baronet,  when  at  last  be 
came  up  with  him,  endeavoring  to  put  a well-filled 
purse  into  Duval’s  hand.  “You  have  saved  my 
children,  and  are  entitled — I say  entitled — to  a re- 
ward." 

Duval  drew  back  his  hand. 

“I  have  had  it!”  ho  exclaimed,  darting  a look 
of  fierce  and  withering  scorn  at  the  baronet,  and 
then,  turning  from  him  with  an  expression  of  con- 
tempt, pursued  his  journey. 

And  the  proud  baronet  stood  looking  after  him, 
rebuked  and  humbled. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Are  you  out  of  employment? 

good  and  profitable  business  in  the  reach  of  all  who 
engage  in  the  sale  of 

RITCHIE’S  SPLENDID  STEEL  PORTRAITS, 
Perfect  in  likeness  and  execution,  viz. : 
President  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.  Price  . . $1  00 

LIeut.-Gen.  U.  8.  GRANT 1 00 

Maa-Gkn.  W.  8.  HANCOCK 1 00 

Maj.-Ukn.  G.  B.  MoCLELLAN 1 00 

Maj.-Gen.  W.  T.  SHERMAN 1 00 

Rear-Admiral  D.  G.  FARRAGUT 1 00 

Hon.  HORACE  GREELEY  (nearly  ready)  . . 1 00 

From  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Both  for  the  rarity  ns  well  as  the  supreme  excellence 
of  the  work  do  we  welcome  the  appearance  of  these  line 
engravings  by  the  artist,  A.  H.  Ritchie.  The  likenesses 
are  literally  perfect,  and  the  fineness  of  the  engraving 
certainly  not  excelled.  Considering  the  magnificence  of 
the  work,  they  are  sold  very  low. 

For  terms  to  agents  apply  to  DERBY  & MILLER,  Pub- 
lishers, 5 Spruce  Street,  New  York. 

*,*  Any  of  the  above  sent  by  mail,  safely  packed. 


TWO  Pictures  containing  100  likenesses,  50  of  the 
Union  Generals,  and  50  of  the  Rebels ; size  of  sheet,  IT  by 
21  inches  : beautifully  arranged : will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  50  cents.  Address  M.  NELSON,  444  Broome 
Street,  New  York  City.  Very  large  discount  to  Agents. 
All  newspapers  copying  the  above  advertisement,  and 
sending  a copy  of  the  same  to  the  above  address,  will  be 
forwarded  four  pictures. 


SOMETHING  TO  DO— “PLEASANT  AND  PROF- 
ITABLE.”—Good  Books,  ready  sales,  and  good  prof- 
its. Agents  wanted.  Address,  with  prepaid  envelope  for 
answer,  FOWLER  & WELLS,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 


LADIES’  LETTER. 

Five  Anatomical  Engravings. 

Has  information  never  before  published. 

Sent  free,  in  a sealed  envelope  for  10  cents. 

Address  Box  4652,  New  York  Post-Office. 


'^*WANTE  D ! WANT  E D 


Dr.  Briggs's  Golden  O’Dor. 

WHY?  BECAUSE  IT  has  proved  to  give  satisfaction 
to  Thousands.  The  Golden  O’Dor  will  force  a full  set  of 
Whiskers  or  Moustaches  in  five  weeks,  and  no  Humbug  1 
Also  Hair  on  Bald  Heads  In  six  weeks  Warranted). 
Testimonials  of  thousands.  Sent  by  mail,  sealed  and  post- 
paid, for  $1.  Address 

DR.  C.  BRIGGS,  Chicago,  111., 

Drawer,  6308. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES ?-MyOnguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1— 
sent  by  mall,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. R G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

PLAYING  CARDS! 
Playing  Cards. 
Flaying  Cards. 

BEST  THING  OUT. 


Finest  Card  Ever  Issued! 

Of  new  and  elegant  design,  and  are  the  same  in  all  par- 
ticulars as  old  style  cards,  with  the  exception  that  by  hold- 
ing them  to  the  light  yon  see 

52  Beautiful  Pictures. 

Enclose  $1  25  aud  three  red  stamps  for  sample  pack.  $144 
per  gross.  . 

T.  ALLEN,  60  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


Sportsmen,  Tourists,  and  Army  and 
Navy  Officers. 

Powerful  and  Brilliant  Double  Glasses. 

Portability  combined  with 
great  power  in  Field,  Marine, 
Tourists',  Opera,  and  general 
out-door  day  and  night  double 
perspective  glasses,  will  show 
distinctly  a person  to  know 
him  at  from  two  to  six  miles. 
Spectacles  of  the  greatest 
transparent  power  to  strength- 
en and  improve  the  sight, 
without  the  distressing  result  of  frequent  changes.  Cata- 
logues sent  by  inclosing  stamp.  SEMIVIONS,  Ocu- 
lists— Optician,  6G9J  Broadway,  New  York. 


Gunnery  Catechism. 

As  applied  to  the  Service  of  Naval  Ordnance.  Adapted 
to  the  latest  Official  Regulations,  and  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance,  Navy  Department.  -By  J.  D.  Brandt, 
formerly  U.  S.  N.  1 Vol.  18mo,  with  Diagrams  and  Illus- 
trations, Cloth,  $1  50.  This  day  published  by 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  No.  192  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Copies  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


Greatest  Thing  of  the  Times. 

Send  for  one  of  E.  J.  Bourgeois  & Co.’s  Prize  Jewelry 
Catalogues.  Largest  assortment  in  the  United  States. 

E.  J.  BOURGEOIS  & CO.,  , 

SW  Nth.  2d  St., 

UNIVERSITY 


J.  H.  Winslow  & Co. 

THE  GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY  EVER  OFFERED 
TO  SECURE  GOOD  JEWELRY  AT 
LOW  PRICES 


100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY’,  GOLD 
PENS,  BRACELETS,  LOCKETS,  RINGS,  GENT’S 
PINS,  SLEEVE  BUTTONS,  STUDS,  ETC., 

Worth  $500,000, 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value , and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you  are 
to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particulars ; also 
terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  Regiment  and 
Town  in  the  Country. 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 

Howard’s  “Improved” 

SWEAT-PROOF 
Soldier’s  Money-Belt. 

Every  Soldier  can  have  one  sent  to  him  by  return  mail, 
free  of  postage,  by  enclosing  $2  50  or  $3  00,  according  to 
the  quality  desired.  Address 

HOWARD  BELT  CO.,  436  Broadway,  New  York. 


BARD  & BROTHER'S  (Established  1S45) 

GOLD  PENS, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES.  Also  Manufacturer  of 
BAKD  & WILSON'S  PATENT  ANGULAR  NIB  GOLD 
PENS.  JAS.  D.  BARD,  Ag’t,  No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  N. 
Y.  Gold  Pens  Repaired  or  Exchanged. 


“The  West  Indian  Hair 
Curler,” 

Warranted  to  curl  the  most  straight  and  stiff  hair,  on 
the  first  application,  into  short  ringlets  or  waving  mass- 
ive curls.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1  00.  Ad- 
dress WAUD  GILBERT  LYON, 

Box  5251,  New  York  Post-Office. 


PRESIDENT  LINCOLN,  his  Portrait,  Phrenology,  and 
Biography.  Also,  Hon.  Mb.  Frssenden,  and  the 
three  new  Bishops,  Thompson,  Clark,  and  Ki.ngblky. 
Physiognomy,  with  portraits  of  the  Horse,  Lion,  Gorilla, 
Wolf,  Sheep,  Eagle,  etc. ; Michael  Angelo ; Our  Teeth 
and  Jaws,  with  “Signs  of  Character."  Stammering,  its 
cause  and  cure.  In  Prison;  A Jewish  Wedding.  The 
African,  compared  with  other  races.  The  Gulf  Stream, 
a new  theory.  Language:  Dreams;  Plants  without  Seeds. 
Railroad  Men— To  Correspondents ; The  Story  of  Adam 
and  Eve;  Eternal  Punishment;  Unbelief;  Soul  and  Spir- 
it. What  is  the  difference?  Immortality.  Marrying 
Cousins,  etc.,  in  October  No.  Phrenological  Journal 
and  Life  Illustrated.  Newsmen  have  it.  Sent  by  first 
post  for  20  cents,  by  Messrs.  FOWLER  & WELLS,  389 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Mew  Patriotio  Music  Book. 

The  TRUMPET  OF  FREEDOM.  A Collection  of  Ral- 
lying Songs,  Camp  Songs,  Cavalry  Songs,  Marching  Songs, 
Battle  Songs,  Victory  Songs,  Home  Songs,  &c.,  being  the 
Best  Collection  of  War  Songs  for  Soldie.  in  the  Field  and 
their  Friends  at  Horae  published.  Price  40  cents,  on  re- 
ceipt of  which  It  will  be  mailed,  post-paid.  Sold  by  all 
Music  Dealers  and  Booksellers.  OLIVER  DITSON  & CO., 
Publishers,  Boston. 


American  Watches. 

The  high  premium  ou  gold,  and  the  increased  rate  of 
duty  on  watches,  have  greatly  enhanced  the  cost  of  those 
of  foreign  manufacture,  and  it  is  now  impossible  to  pur- 
chase a good  watch,  of  English  or  Swiss  make,  except  at  a 
very  extravagant  price.  For  the  same  cause,  the  cheap- 
est qualities  of  foreign  make,  the  worthless  Ancrea  and 
Lepines  which  flood  the  country,  have  risen  to  the  price 
at  which  the  American  Watch  Company  furnish  their 
well-known  “Wm.  Ellery"  watch — a watch  of  the  most 
substantial  manufacture,  and  an  accurate  and  durable 
time-keeper. 

Our  higher-priced  watches  are  relatively  still  cheaper. 
We  have  advanced  the  prices  of  our  movements  but 
about  25  per  cent,  since  the  war  began,  while  foreign 
watches  of  the  same  grade  cost  Si  times  their  ante-war 
prices. 

Wholesale  orders  should  be  addressed  to 

ROBBINS  & APPLETON, 
Agents  for  the  American  Watch  Co., 
182  Broadway,  New  York. 


Portable  Printing  Offices. 


For  the  Army  and  Navy 
Hospitals,  Merchants, 
Druggists,  and  all  who 
wish  to  print  neatly, 
cheaply,  and  expeditiouB- 
ly.  Circular  sent  free. 
Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c., 
six  cents.  Adams  Press 
Co.,  No.  26  Ann  St.,  N.  Y., 
and  35  Lincoln  St.,  Boston. 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  HARN DEN'S  EXPRESS, 
No.  65  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


others  with  Stencil  Tools.  Don’ t fail  to  send 
a free  Catalogue  containing  full  particulars. 

Address  S.  M.  SPENCER,  BRANDON,  VT. 


Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3600. 

Apply  to  HARPER  &®ROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,  N. Y. 


THE  WIFE  OR  MOTHER 

Of  any  Army  Officer  or  Soldier  who  is  a prisoner  of  war 
an  have  pay  collected  by  applying  in  person  or  by  letter 
o BROWN  & SHELDON,  2 Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


Attention  Company! 

Clark’s  Onguent,  a powerful  stimulant.  Each  packet 
warranted  to  produce  a full  set  of  whiskers  or  moustaches 
in  six  weeks  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  in- 
jury to  the  skin.  Any  person  using  this  Onguent,  and 
finding  it  not  as  represented,  by  informing  me  of  the  fact, 
can  have  their  money  returned  them  at  any  time  within 
3 months  from  day  of  purchase.  Price  $1 00.  Sent  sealed 
and  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 

Address,  A.  C.  CLARK, 

P.  O.  Drawer  118, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


GAN 


Dr.  Talbot’s  Concentrated  Medical 

PINEAPPLE  CIDER, 

is  a PR.  VKNTIVE  of  SICKNESS.— The  experience  that 
Dr.  Talbot  has  had  for  the  last  Twenty-five  years  con- 
vinces him  that  it  is  time  the  public  had  an  article  offered 
that  will  prevent  sickness.  The  article  offered  is  Dr.  Tal- 
bot's Medicated  Pineapple  Cider,  designed  for  all  classes, 
old  and  young.  It  is  not  new  to  the  Doctor,  but  is  en- 
tirely new  to  the  public.  One  quart  bottle  will  last  a well 
person  one  year.  This  is  rather  a new  mode  of  doctoring ; 
nevertheless  it  will  save  millions  from  being  sick.  Is  it 
not  better  to  pay  two  dollars  a year  to  keep  from  being 
sick  than  to  pay  ten  or  twenty  dollars  in  doctors’  bills, 
and  as  much  more  for  the  loss  of  time  and  the  inconven- 
ience of  being  sick  ? To  prevent  sickness  use  as  follows : 
Add  one  teaspoonful  of  Medicated  Pineapple  Cider  to  a 
tumbler  of  cold  water,  and  drink  the  first  thing  after  you 
rise  in  the  morning,  and  the  same  before  you  retire  at 
night.  It  will  increase  the  strength  and  give  vigor  and 
action  to  the  system.  A celebrated  New  York  merchant, 
who  has  made  a thorough  trial  of  the  Pineapple  Cider,  as- 
sures Dr.  Talbot  that  he  gained  ten  pounds  of  flesh  in  one 
month,  at  the  first  triaL  He  continues  its  use  as  above 
directed,  and  finds  it  very  beneficial ; says  it  has  proved 
an  entire  preventive  to  sickness  in  his  case.  Also,  another 
well-known  gentleman  in  New  York  has  used  the  Med- 
icated Cider  constantly  for  ten  years,  and  has  not  been 
sick  one  day  during  that  time. 

Price  $2  per  bottle  (full  quart).  For  sale  every  where. 

All  orders  should  be  addressed  to 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

* Sole  Agent, 

64,65, 66,  67,  68,  70, 72,  and  74  Washington  St., 

New  York. 


CRISTADORO’S 


If  you  want  to  know,  &c 

Read  Medical  Common  Sense. 

A curious  book  for  curious  people,  and  a good  book  for 
every  one.  - Price,  $1  50.  To  be  had  at  all  news  depots. 
Contents  tables  mailed  free.  Address 

Dr.  E.  B.  FOOTE,  No.  1130  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Shults’  Onguent,  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded,  Sent  post- 
paid, for  50  cents.  Afldress  C.  F.  SHULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Six  Dollars  made  from  fifty  cts.  Call  and  exam- 
ine, or  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  50  cents.  Retails 
for  $6,  by  R.  L WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


Great  Discovery. — An  unfailing  source  of  riches. 
Profits  enormous.  Demand  constantly  increasing.  Ad- 
dress, with  stamp,  N.  B.  ORTON,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


FIELD,  NAVY,  and  OPERA 
GLASSES  manufactured  by  B.  H. 
HORN,  Optician,  212  Broadway, 
comer  of  Fulton  St. ; also  every 
description  of  Microscopes,  Tele- 
scopes, Spectacles,  and  Eye-glass- 
es at  wholesale  and  retail.  Send 
stamp  for  circular. 


Cocoaine. 

Ladies  dressing  the  hair  elaborately,  for  the  evening, 
will  find  that  Burnett's  Cococcine  will  keep  it  in  shape  for 
hours. 


$150  PER  MONTH  $150 

Guaranteed  to  Agents  in  selling  my  fifty  most  valuable 
new  receipts  and  methods  of  employment.  Just  what  ev- 
ery family  want,  and  should  not  be  without.  Sample  and 
Terms  to  Agents  Heat  on  receipt  of  $1  and  red  stamp  (worth 
$100).  Address  S.  T.  DEPOSS, 85  Nassau  St,N.  Y.,  Room 4. 


Family  Knitting  Machines. 

For  plain  and  fancy  knitting,  simple,  durable  and  eco- 
nomical. 

Invaluable  to  families,  stores  aud  charitable  institutions. 
Dalton  Knitting  Machine  Co.,  Office  537  Broadway, 
N.  Y. 


For  the  Bloutl  and  the  Pocket.  A real  bless- 
ing to  Soldiers  and  all  others  at  home  and  abroad.  Two 
New  Articles.  Samples,  &c.,  sent  free  for  50  cents.  Ad- 
dress E.  P.  CLARK,  Northampton,  Mass. 


CAMPAIGN  MEDALS, 

BADGES,  and  BREAST-PINS  in  great  variety.  Card 
Photographs  and  Lithographic  Prints.  Send  for  Cata- 
logues. F.  P.  WHITING,  87  Fulton  St,  New  York. 


Brandreth’s  Pills 

Not  only  cleanse  the  blood  from  impurities,  but  they 
make  it  rich  in  those  great  qualities  ^Upon  which  its 
health  and  strength  to  resist  disease  depend.  Where 
ulceration  has  laid  bare  ligament  and  bone,  and  when  no 
means  seemed  likely  to  save  life,  patients  have,  by  Brand- 
reth's  Pills,  been  restored  to  good  health,  as  tens  of  thou- 
sands willingly  testify. 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS  are  sold  at  25  cents  per  box, 
enveloped  in  full  directions.  Purchase  none  unless  my 
PRIVATE  GOVERNMENT  STAMP  is  on  the  box.  See 
upon  it  B.  BRANDRETH  in  white  letters. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  BRANDRETH  BUILDING, 
NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  medicines. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS 

Have  just  Published: 

NOT  DEAD  YET.  A Novel.  By  J.  G'.  Jkaffreson,  Au- 
thor of  “Live  it  Down,"  “Olive  Blake’s  Good  Work," 
“ Isabel ; or,  the  Young  Wife  and  the  Old  Love,"  &c. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $1  75;  Paper,  $1  25. 

WILLSON’S  LARGER  SPELLER.  A Progressive  Course 
of  Lessons  in  Spelling,  arranged  according  to  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Orthoepy  and  Grammar.  With  Exercises  in 
Synonyms,  for  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Writing,  and  a 
new  System  of  Definition.  l2mo,  45  cento. 

MAURICE  DERING;  or,  The  Quadrilateral.  A NoveL 
By  the  Author  of  “ Guy  Livingstone, " “ Sword  and 
Gown,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN  EU- 
ROPE AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide  through 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Germany,  Italy,  Sicily,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece, 
Switzerland,  Tyrol,  Spain,  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Swe- 
den. By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge.  With  a Railroad 
Map,  corrected  up  to  1864,  and  a Map  embracing  Col- 
ored Routes  of  Travel  in  the  above  Countries.  Third 
Year.  Large  12mo,  Leather,  Pocket-Book  Form,  $5  00. 

LINDISFARN  CHASE.  A Novel.  By  T.  Adolphus 
Trollope.  Svo,  Cloth,  $2  00;  Paper,  $2  00.  (Just 
Ready.) 

THE  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN  in  the 
Family,  the  School,  and  the  Church.  By  Catharine 
E.  Beecher.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1 75.  . , ■ 

UINIV 


READER  SAVAGE  AFRICA.  Western  Africa:  being 
the  Narrative  of  a Tour  in  Equatorial,  Southwestern, 
and  Northwestern  Africa;  with  Notes  on  the  Habits 
of  the  Gorilla ; on  the  Existence  of  Unicorns  and  Tail- 
ed Men;  on  the  Slave  Trade ; on  the  Origin,  Cbarac- 
ter,  and  Capabilities  of  the  Negro,  and  of  the  future 
Civilization,  of  Western  Africa.  By  W.  Win  wood 
Readk.  With  Illustrations  and  a Map.  8vo,  Cloth, 
$4  00. 

CAPTAIN  BRAND,  OF  THE  “CENTIPEDE."  A Pi- 
rate of  Eminence  in  the  West  Indies:  his  Loves  and 
Exploits,  together  with  some  Account  of  the  singular 
Manner  by  which  he  departed  this  Life.  By  Harry 
Gringo  <H.  A.  Wise,  U.  S.  N.).  With  Illustrations. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00;  Paper,  $1  50. 

LYMAN  BEECHER’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND  COR- 
RESPONDENCE Autobiography,  Correspondence,  Ac., 
of  Lyman  Beecher,  D.D.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Charles 
Beecher.  With  Two  Steel  Portraits  and  Engravings 
on  Wood.  In  two  Volumes.  12mo,  Cloth.  VoL  L 
Price  $2  00. 

SPEKE’S  AFRICA.  JOURNAL  OF  THE  LISCOVERY 
OF  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  NILE.  By  Captain  Jomc 
Hanning  Speke.  With  Maps  and  Portraits,  and  nu- 
merous Illustrations,  chiefly  from  Drawings  by  Cap- 
tain Grant.  Svo,  Cloth,  uniform  with  Ltvxnoetonz, 
Barth,  Burton,  &c.  Price  $4  00. 

UNDER  THE  BAN  <Le  Maudit).  Translated  from  the 
French  of  M.  L’AjiBE  * * *.  Svo,  Cloth,  $2  00;  Riper, 
(Nearly  Ready.) 

CRUSOE'S  ISLAND;  a Ramble  in  the  Footsteps  of  Al- 
exander Selkirk.  With  Sketches  of  Adventure  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Washoe.  By  J.  Roes  Browne,  Author  of 

• “ Etchings  of  a Whaling  Cruise,"  “ Yusef,”  Ac.  (In  a 
few  Days.) 

ARIZONA  AND  SONORA.  By  Sylvester  Mowby.  12mo. 
(In  Press.) 

HISTORY  OF  FRIEDRICH  H.,  called  Frederick  the 
Great.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  VoL  IV. , with  Portrait, 
Maps,  Plans,  Ac.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

PULPIT  MINISTRATIONS;  or,  Sabbath  Readings.  A 
Series  of  Discourses  on  Christian  Doctrine  and  Duty. 
By  Rev.  Gardiner  Spring,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Por- 
trait 2 vols.,  8 vo,  Cloth,  $6  00. 

GUIDE-BOOK  OF  THE  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  OF 
NEW  JERSEY,  and  its  Connections  through  the  Coal- 
F ields  of  Pen  nsyl  vania.  12mo,  Flexible  Cloth,  7 5 cents ; 
Paper,  50  cents. 

NINETEEN  BEAUTIFUL  YEARS;  OR,  SKETCHES 
OF  A GIRL'S  LIFE.  Written  by  her  Sister.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Rev.  R S.  Foster,  D.D.  lGmo, 
Cloth,  90  cento. 

S37~  Any  of  the  above  Works  sent  by  mall,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 
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SCENES  IN  THE  WAR  OF  1812.— XI.  PRIVATEER- 
ING. 
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C.  Reid Henry  Van  Meter. 

DOBBS’S  HORSE. 
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SHELLS  ON  LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN 
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A LETTER 

THE  LITTLE  MONK. 

DEATH  AND  LOVE. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.  By  Charles  Dickens. 

Chapter  XIV.  The  Bird  of  Prey  brought  down. 

Chapter  XV.  Two  new  Servants. 

Chapter  XVI.  Minders  and  He- minders. 

Chapter  XVIL  A Dismal  Swamp. 

HOW  WE  FIGHT  AT  ATLANTA- 

NORTHERN  FARMER,  OLD  STYLE- 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 

Illustrations.— A Rural  Tableau.— Hint  lor  Politi- 
cians. 

FASHIONS  FOR  OCTOBER 

Illustrations.  — Promenade  Robe.  — Circular  Par- 


Important  to  Subscribers. 

Subscribers  to  the  MAGAZINE  and  WEEKLY  will 
find  upon  the  wrapper  of  each  Number  a Statement  of 
Account.  The  figures  on  the  direction-label  following  the 
Name  show  the  Number  with  which  the  Subscription 
EXPIRES,  as  noted  on  our  books.  Every  Subscriber 
may  thus  ascertain  whether  he  has  received  the  proper 
credit  for  his  remittance , and  also  when  to  renew  his 
Subscription.  In  renewing  Subscriptions,  Subscribers 
are  particularly  requested  to  name  the  NUMBER  with 
which  the  New  Subscription  should  commence  ; they  trill 
thus  avoid  receiving  dup  , cates,  or  missing  any  Number. 
It  is  desirable  that  a Renewal  should  be  received  a few 
weeks  BEFORE  the  expiration  of  the  former  Subscrip- 
tion, in  order  that  our  books  may  be  kept  properly  ad- 
justed. Attention  to  this  will  obviate  nine-tenths  of  the 
errors  which  annoy  both  Publishers  and  Subscribers. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year  . . . . , . . $4  00 
An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Chib  of  Five  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 

Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year  .......  4 00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Month* 1 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Terms  to  Advertisers. — One  Dollar  per  line  for  in- 
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HARPERS  WEEKLY. 


A Fine  Watch  Free. 
$15  Per  Day,  $15 


Made  easy  by  every  Agent  who  sells  our  Great,  Hew,  and 
Wonderful  Extra  Mammoth  Prize  Stationery  Pack- 
ages, at  old  prices,  with  old  profile.  Greatest  money- 
making business  of  the  age.  Kacu  Package  contains 
large  quantities  of  fine  Writing  Materials,  such  as  Paper, 
Envelopes,  Pens,  Pencils,  Pen-Holders,  Blotters,  Engrav- 
ings, Ladies'  Paris  Fashion  Plates,  Designs  for  Needle- 
work, Cook-Book,  Family  Doctor,  Gardener,  Parlor  Games, 
Letter- Writer’s  Instructor,  Calendar  for  1864-5;  Like- 
nesses of  Lincoln,  McClellan,  Fremont,  Grant,  Sher- 
man, and  all  the  Generate;  Campaign  Pins,  Yankee 
Notions,  Fancy  Articles;  Many  ways  to  become  rich; 
Rare  Recipes,  Rich  Jewelry,  &c.,  &c.  j making  altogether 
the  largest  and  most  valuable  Packages  ever  sold.  Ev- 
ery body  buys  them.  Sales  immense.  The  writing  paper 
alone  in  one  Package  can  not  be  bought  separate  for  the 
price  the  whole  Package  is  sold  for.  A splendid  Gold  or 
Silver  Hunting-Case  Lever  Watch  presented  free  to  ev- 
ery one  wlioacts  as  our  agent  Sole  rights  for  towus  given 
free.  New  and  beautiful  Campaign  and  Presidential 
Breast-Pins,  Badges,  Medals,  Ac.,  just  out.  Agents  and 
the  trade  supplied  low.  Send  for  our  great  new  Circular 
for  the  Fall  Trade,  containing  extra  premium  induce- 
ments, free.  S.  C.  RICKARDS  & CO.,  102  Nassau  St., 
N.  Y. — the  old,  original,  and  largest  Package  House  in 
the  world. 


ARMY 

WATCH. 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watch,  Double 
Case,  Lever,  Cap,  small  size,  white  enameled  dial,  cut 
hands,  “ English  Movements,"  aud  correct  time-keeper, 
with  an  accurate  "Miniature  Calendar ,"  indicating  the 
“ Day  of  the  Week , Month,  <hc.,"  in  back  case. 

A single  one  sent  free  by  mail  in  neat  case,  with  a 
BEAUTIFUL  VEST  CHAIN,  for  Only  $10. 

A neat  Silver  Watch,  same  as  above,  with  “ Miniature 
Calendar,"  &c.,  specially  adapted  to  the  Army.  Sent  free 
by  mail,  for  only  $8. 

BRITISH  ARMY  OFFICERS’  WATCH, 

A Storm,  Heat,  and  Time  Indicator, 

With  Thermometer,  Compass , and  Calendar  improve- 
ment, indicating  day  of  the  month,  week,  hour,roinute,  and 
second,  a valuable  guide  to  the  Soldier , Sailor,  or  Travel- 
ler, in  Solid  Gold  Composite,  Double  Hunting,  Magic 
Spring  Cases,  engraved  or  plain,  Jeweled,  English  Action. 
Warranted.  In  Morocco  case,  with  Key,  &c.,  complete. 
Price,  Bingle  one  by  mail,  only  $25. 

Address  CHAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  Sole  Importers,  3S 
& 40  Ann  Street,  l|few  York. 


POLITICS  MAKES  STRANGE  BEDFELLOWS.  THE  SEQUEL.  . 

Tat  to  Johnny  Bull.  “Och!  bad  luck  to  ye  for  a fat  ould  Porpoise  that  ye  are,  I knew  it’s  after  breaking  down  the  bed  that  ye’d  be. 


Army  and  Campaign  Badges. 

On  the  receipt  of  $1,  I will  send  either  the  1st,  2d,  3d, 
5th,  6th.  or  12th  A.  C.  Badge,  or  the  Soldier’s  Charm,  with 
your  Name,  Regt.,  and  Go.  handsomely  engraved  thereon ; 
and  for  $1  50 1 will  send  either  the  4th,  ?th,  8th,  0th,  10th, 
14th,  15th.  18th,  20th,  or  23d  A.  C.  Badge,  or  the  new 
Artillery,  Battery,  Cavalry,  Engineer,  or  Pontouier’s  Pin. 
Also,  for  2 cents,  I will  send  a Campaign  Badge  with  the 
likeness  of  either  Candidate,  together  with  my  wholesale 
illustrated  circular. 

B.  T.  HAYWARD,  20S  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Campaign  Badges. 


FISK  & HATCH. 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government 
Securities. 

No.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


One  of  Many. 


Lincoln  or  McClellan. 

New  designs.  Neat  and  cheap.  Samples  sent  for  15  or  25 
cents.  Photograph  Albums,  Photographs,  &c.,  wholesale 
aud  rctuil.  GEO.  W.  THORNE,  60  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


A Soldier's  letter  to  Professor  Holloway.  The  following 
letter  is  among  the  last  received  from  tlie  Army  of  Gen'l 
Grant.  It  is  only  one  of  many  hundreds  of  genuine-  let- 
ters which  are  kept,  on  file  at  the  United  States  Agency 
for  the  sale  of  Holloway's  Medicines,  SO  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn, 

January  31s(,  1S64. 

Professor  Holloway,  Sir — I have  used  a few  Boxes  of 
your  excellent  Pills,  and  now  I send  money  for  two  boxes. 
If  the  sum  is  not  the  required  amouut,  send  me  one  box, 
and  let  me  know  what  is  the  required  sum.  I think  if 
some  of  your  circulars,  &c.,  were  here,  there  would  be  a 
great  many  of  the  boys  sending  to  yon  for  Pills.  The 
Army  doctors  are  not  the  best  in  the  world. 

I am  very  respectfully  yours. 

L.  T.  MULCUEAN, 

2d  Minn.  Vols.,  Head-Quarters  3d  Division  14th 
Army  Corps,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Ivory  Jewelry. 

BROOCHES,  EAR-KINGS  AND  SLEEVE-BUTTONS 
— WHITE,  PINK  AND  BLACK,  $3  60  per  set;  beauti- 
fully engraved  with  Grecian  bonier,  $5  per  set  Sent  free 
bv  mall  on  receipt  of  price.  Ivory  Combs,  $5  to  $10;  Ivory 
llair  Pins.  $3  ; Ivory  Initial  Buttons,  $1 ; Pearl  Initial  But- 
tons, $t  50.  WM.  M.  WELLING,  5T1  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

SIGN,  GOLDEN  ELEPHANT. 


POLLAK  & SON. 

Meerschaum  Manufacturers, 
6!)2  Broadway,  Near  4th  St.,  N.  Y., 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Pipes  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  stamp  for  Cir- 
cular. Pipes  $8  to  $100  each. 


Gold  Pens.  -If  you  want  the  best  Pen  ever  used, 
send  to  Johnson  for  circular  of  engraviugs,  giving  exact 
iszes  and  prices.  Pens  repointed  at  5<ic.  each,  by  mail. 
E.  S.  JOHNSON,  Manufacturer,  15  Maiden  Lane. 


;0Ylm£ 


Twelve 


The  only  enameled  u Turn-over"  Collar  made  in  met- 
als. Send  $1  00  for  a “Turn-over,”  or  75  cents  for  a 
“Choker,"  to  C.  H.  WELLING,  04  Pine  Street* New 
York,  aud  receive  it  by  return  mail. 


Send  to  Head-Quarters  for 

CAMPAIGN  GOODS. 

30  VARIETIES,  ELEGANT  DESIGNS,  NOW  READY. 

Campaign  Medals 


64  Bleecker  8t.,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  Pay  Department, 

Heirs  of  Deceased  Soldiers  should  present  their  Claims 
at  this  office  for  settlement.  Information  given  when  re- 
quested by  letter. 

Legal  Heirs  seeking  information  as  to  whereabouts  of 
Soldiers  killed  or  wounded  in  Battle,  should  apply  at  this 
office  by  letter  or  otherwise. 

All  just  claims  against  the  Government  unsettled  should 
be  presented  at  this  office. 

Colored  Soldiers  who  have  not  received  full  pay  while  in 
service,  can  receive  the  difference.  They  are  entitled  to 
same  pay  and  allowances  as  white  soldiers ; also  Pensions 
and  Bounty. 

$100  Bounty  due  to  soldiers  discharged  for  wounds  re- 
ceived in  Battle.  $100  Bounty  due  to  regulars  enlisting 
July  1, 1801,  discharged  lor  wounds.  All  applications  by 
letter,  postage  stamps  should  be  enclosed. 


Davis  Collamorb  & Co. 


479  Broadway,  below  Broome  St., 

Importers  or  fine  China,  Wedgewood,  Parian,  Ac., 
&c.  Engraved  Glass  to  order  in  great  variety. 
Colored  Stone  China  Dining  Sets. 


The  manufacturers  respectfully  announce  that,  having 
now  completed  their  new  factory,  they  hope  to  he  able  to 
execute  promptly  all  future  orders  for  these  celebrated  in- 
struments. Wnrcroorna  In  New  York,  No.  7 Mercer  Street. 


Campaign  Pins, 

Embracing  all  the  candidates.  Also  Campaign  Envel- 
opes, Campaign  Song-Books,  Campaign  Text-Books,  &c. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Campaign  Goods  sent,  post-paid, 
on  application.  Address  B.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Campaign 
Head-Quarters,  14  Chambers  Street,  N.  Y. 


Vineland  Lands.  To  all  Wanting-  Farms. 

Large  and  thriving  settlement,  mild  and  healthful  cli- 
mate, 30  miles  south  of  Philadelphia  by  railroad.  Rich 
soil,  producing  large  crops,  which  can  now  be  seen  grow- 
ing. Ten,  twenty,  and  fifty  acre  tracts,  at  from  $25  to 
$35  per  acre,  payable  within  four  years.  Good  business 
openings  for  manufactories  and  others.  Churches,  schools, 
and  good  society.  It  is  now  the  most  improving  place 
East  or  West.  Hundreds  are  settling  and  building.  The 
beauty  with  which  the  place  is  laid  out  is  unsurpassed. 
Letters  answered.  Papers  giving  full  information  will  be 
sent  free.  Address  CHAS.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland  Post- 
Office,  Cumberland  County.  New  Jersey. 

From  lieport  of  Solon  Robinson,  Agricultural  Editor 
of  the  Tribune:  "It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  fertile 
tracts,  in  an  almost  level  jjosition  and  suitable  condition 
for  pleasant  farming  that  ice  know  of  this  side  of  the 
Western  prairies. 


FLAGS,  ILLUMINATIONS,  Ac. 

The  New  Campaign  Lantern, 

With  Illuminated  Portraits  aud  Mottoes  of  the  Candi- 
dates. Clubs  supplied.  Depot, 

FUNSTON  & SCOFIELD, 

9 Dey  Street,  New  York. 


The  Subscribers  offer  at  wholesale  and  retail  the  cele- 
brated “SPENCER"  Seves-suot  Repeating  Rifles  and 
Carbines,  as  now  used  in  the  Service.  Also, 

“Hkavy-isarkbl  MuzZLE-LOAbiNG  Guns,”  for  Sharp- 
shooters’ use,  of  superior  quality,  fitted  with  Telescopic 
Sights,  Moulds,  Swadges,  &c.,  complete. 

Telescopic  Sights,"  separate,  furnished  for  any  pat- 
tern of  gun,  together  with  a general  assortment  of  Mili- 
tary Arms  and  Equipments.  “Spriugfield"  and  “En- 
field" Ritled  Muskets,  in  quantity;  ‘‘Swords,"  “Sabres," 
“Breech-loading  Rifles, " Revolving  Pistols,  Ac.  Also, 

“ Ordnance " and  “ Ordnance  Stores;"  also  Fine  En- 
glish “Double  and  Single  Barrel  Fowling-pieces.” 

WILLIAM  READ  & SON, 

13  Faneuil  Hall  Square,  Boston. 


Wo  will  send  to  any  address  one  of  our  large  size,  fine 
quality,  warranted  Gold  Pens  and  Silver-plated  Extension 
Cases,  or  silver  Ebony  Holder  and  Morocco  Case,  for  $1 50. 
Pens  repointed  for  50  .cents.  Send  stamp  for  circular. 
AMERICAN  GOLD  PEN  CO.,  No.  200  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


CsrpremuM 

ft«AFDE0 


Wm.  Knabe  6c  Co. 

~S"  « TT*t  Manufacturers  of 
f 5?  Ill  GOLD  MEDAL 

Grand  and  Square  Pianos, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Certificates  of  excellence  from 

Thalberg,  Gottschalk,  Strakoseh,  G.  Sattcr, 
and  other  leading  artists. 

Every  Instrument  warranted  for 
FIVE  YEARS. 


rI„tsTMEr»msoF 
NEW  YORK- 
VERMONT- 
ILLINOIS. 
MICHIGAN. 


Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement,  list  of  price 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  aud  Collars  sen 
free  everywhere. 


\HOtANA. 


Kendall’s  Amboline 

For  the  Hair. 

Will  surely  prevent  hair  falling  out. 

The  best  Hair  Dressing  in  the  market. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

Prepared  only  by 

WARING  & CO., 

35  Dey  Street,  New  York. 


Grover  6c  Baker’s 

Highest  Premium 
Elastic  Stitch  Sewing  Machines, 
495  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE 

Magnifying  small  objects  500  times.  Mailed  free 
erywhere  for  50  Cents,  or  Three  for  $1  00. 

Address  F.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mass 


Having  the  appearance  and  comfort  of  linen,  have  been 
worn  in  England  for  the  last  two  years  in  preference  to 
any  other  collar,  as  they  are  readily  cleaned  in  one  min- 
ute with  a sponge. 

To  Military  Men  and.  Travellers  they  are  invaluable. 

Price  75  cts.  each ; seut  by  post  to  any  part  of  the  Union 
on  tho  receipt  of  90  cents. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD  387  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THE  PATENT  SELF-FASTENING 
STEEL  COLLAR 

(Pat  Aug.  30,  ’64)  will  be  ready  next  week  in  quantities  to 
suit.  Circulars  and  samples  for  the  trade  now  ready,  and 
mailed  free  on  receipt  of  75  cents.  Address  the  Patentee, 
OTTO  ERNST,  62  Bowery,  New  York. 


Campaign  Medals. 

Of  every  description  now  ready  in  Pin  and  Medal.  Trade 
orders  solicited  aud  promptly  filled  at  Factory  prices. 
Wholesale  Depot  Campaign  Medal  Co. ,436  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


DRY  AND  GROUND  IN  OIL 
in  several  drab  shades. 

For  English  and  Gothic  Cottages.  Outbuildings,  &c. 
ROBERT  REYNOLDS,  Agent,  No.  74  Maiden  Lane. 


===:  The  only  collars  shaped  to  fit 
the  neck  with  a perfect  curve, 
|T*3  free  from  angles  or  breaks.  The 
I urn-over  style  is  the  only  coi.- 

■B  LAB  MADE  having  111.!  patented 

fectly  smooth  and  free  front 
■ those  puckers  which  ill  all  oth- 
LU  er  turn  - down  collars  so  cliafe 
HH  and  irritate  the  neck.  Every 

Patent  Molded  Collar.”  1 i 
by  all  re  toil  dealers  in  men's 
The  trade  supplied  by 


I Presidential 

| : Campaign 

I W Hll  Sr  I p™ 

0 » iM#»r  : Of  McClellan  and  Pen- 

^ II II II  if  jf  dleton;^ulso  of  Lincoln 

Campaign  Medals  and 
Pins  in  great  variety, 
w Manufactured  and  for 

■ale  by  E.  N.  FOOTE  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  town  and  city.  18  samples  sent,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  $2  00. 


furnishing  goodf 

HATCH.  JOHNSON  & CO.,  81  Devonshire 
St.  Boston. 

J.  S.  Lowrey  & Co.,  37  Warren  St..  New  York;  Van 
DeuSen,  Boehmer  & Co.,  627  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. ; Hodges 
Bros.,  23  Hanover  St.,  Baltimore;  Wall,  Stephens  & Co., 
322  Pennsylvania  Av.,  Wash'll;  Leavitt  & Bevia,  cor. 
Fifth  and  Vine  Sts.,  Cincinnati;  J.  Von  Berrios Co., 
434 Main  St.,Loui»vllle ; A.Franketlthal&Bro.,6No.  Main 
6t.<  Et.  Loai*;  Bradford  Brc».,  Milwaukee;  Weed,  WiP 
let!  4 C?,(  T to  19  Tehoapitoul**  SC)  N.  O. 

Dngiral  from 


CARPET  WARP. 

Tobacco  Twins 

twi««USr*Nr.  £ ABUTWY spUWttUii.il* 
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SINGLE  COPIES  TEN  CENTS. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1864,  by  Harper  <&  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  PHILIP  H.  SHERIDAN.— Photographed  by  Brady— [See  Page  653.  J 
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THE  BAYONET  CHARGE. 

Not  a round,  not  a breath. 

All  as  silent  as  death. 

As  we  stand  on  the  steep  in  our  bayonet’s  shine; 

All  is  tumult  below — 

Surging  friend,  surging  foe; 

But  not  a hair’s-breadth  moves  our  adamant  line — 
Waiting  so  grimly. 

The  battle-smoke  lifts 
From  the  valley,  and  drifts 
Round  the  hill,  where  we  stand  like  a pall  for  the  world; 
And  a glimpse  now  and  then 
Shows  the  billows  oi  men, 

In  whose  black  boiling  surge  we  are  soon  to  be  hurled — 
Redly  and  dimly. 

There’s  the  word!  Ready  all! 

See  the  serried  points  fall — 

The  grim  horizontal  so  bright  and  so  bare! 

Then  the  other  word — Hal 
We  are  moving!  Huzza! 

We  snuff  the  burnt  powder,  we  plunge  in  the  glare — 
Rushing  to  glory ! 

Down  the  hill,  up  the  glen, 

O’er  the  bodies  of  men. 

Then  on,  with  a cheer,  to  the  roaring  redoubt! 

Why  stumble  so,  Ned? 

No  answer.  He’s  dead  1 

And  there's  Dutch  Peter  down,  with  his  life  leaping  out, 
Crimson  and  gory ! 

On!  on!  Do  not  think 
Of  the  falling,  but  drink 
Of  the  mad,  living  cataract-torrent  of  war! 

On!  on!  let  them  feel 
The  cold  vengeance  of  steel! 

Catch  the  Captain— he' s hit ! ’ Tis  a scratch— nothing  more ! 

Forward  forever! 

Huzza!  Here’s  the  trench! 

In  and  out  of  it ! Wrench 
From  the  jaws  of  the  cannon  the  guerdon  of  Fame! 
Charge!  charge!  with  a yell. 

Like  the  shriek  of  a shell — 

O’er  the  abatis,  on  through  the  curtain  of  flame! 

Back  again?  Never! 

The  rampart.  1 'Tis  crossed— 

It  is  ours!  It  is  lost! 

No — another  dash  now  and  the  glacis  is  won! 

Huzza!  What  a dust! 

Hew  them  down!  Cut  and  thrust  I 
A T-i-g'-a-r!  brave  lads,  for  the  red  work  is  don®— 
Victory!  victory! 

There's  a iuli  in  the  right. 

In  the  glad  morning  light, 

I stand  on  the  works,  looking  back  lliere,  with  pain, 
Where  the  death-dew  of  war 
Stains  the  daisy's  white  star, 

And  God’s  broken  images  scatter  the  plain. 

Hush!,  Do  not  speak  to  me! 
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UNION  ALONG  THE  WHOLE 
LINE. 

THE  divisions  in  the  Union  ranks  are,  as 
we  have  been  always  sure  they  would  be, 
healed.  Mr.  Fremont  has  withdrawn  his  name 
from  the  canvass  in  a letter  far  from  magnani- 
mous. Mr.  Cochrane  has  taken  strong  ground 
against  the  Chicago  principles  and  candidates. 
But  much  more  important  is  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Chase,  Mr.  Wade,  and  Mr.  Winter  Davis 
have  waived  their  differences  with  the  Admin- 
istration upon  certain  points  of  policy,  and  rec- 
ognizing that  there  are,  and  can  be,  but  two 
parties  in  this  contest,  are  devoting  themselves 
earnestly  to  the  triumph  of  the  Union  and  the 
Government  as  represented  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Andrew  Johnson. 

This  frank  and  hearty  union  for  the  sake  of 
union  is  but  one  of  the  innumerable  auguries 
of  success  which  are  eve:y  where  revealing 
themselves.  The  doubt  of  a few  weeks  since 
has  entirely  disappeared.  The  uncertainty  has 
been  utterly  dissipated  by  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion and  its  candidates — one  of  whom  is  an  hon- 
est and  confessed  secessionist,  while  the  other 
looks  for  his  support  to  the  party  which  either 
justifies  or  excuses  the  rebellion. 

Until  the  Chicago  party  made  their  platform 
and  nominations  there  was  a chance,  although 
not  much  hope,  that  they  might  take  the  path 
which  any  truly  great  leader  would  have  seen 
to  be  the  only  possible  way  to  success ; and  the 
doubt  in  the  public  mind  a few  weeks  since 
arose  from  the  uncertainty  whether  they  would 
do  this.  If  Douglas  had  been  living  the  Chi- 
cago Convention  would  not  have  been  managed 
by  the  men  who  controlled  it,  nor  would  it  have 
hoped  to  cam’  a Presidential  election  by  ap- 
pealing to  national  cowardice  and  relying  upon 
national  disgrace.  The  nomination  of  Mr. 
Pendleton,  an  extreme  State-Sovereignty  man, 
was  the  victory  of  J ohn  C.  Calhoun  over  An- 
drew Jackson,  of  Nullification  over  Union ; 
and  in  surrendering  to  the  ghost  of  Calhoun 
and  the  threats  of  South  Carolina,  the  Chi- 
cago party,  usurping  the  name  of  Democracy, 
surrendered  the  Nation,  the  Union,  and  the 
Government. 

It  was  evident  that  the  public  mind  would  be 
relieved  by  the  action  of  the  Convention.  If 
by  any  miracle  it  should  pronounce  for  a more 
vigorous  war  and  for  the  emancipation  policy, 
as  a ground  of  permanent  peace,  and  nominate 
a man  like  General  Dix,  any  loyal  man,  as  we 
have  before  said,  would  feel  that  the  canvass 
was  only  a generous  rivalry  of  patriotism.  Yet 
such  an  action  as  this  was  no  more  to  be  rea- 
sonably expected  from  a Conve  tion  officered 
and  managed  asifcfaeOyeago  qsf*jnf}]y  was  sure 
to  be — and  as  it  wal-»-tnatrnd<!liwJ!o  the  Union 


there  were  many  who  loved  the  Democratic 
name,  and  who  hoped  against  hope.  But  when 
the  Chicago  party  met,  declared  their  principles, 
and  nominated  their  candidates,  the  situation 
was  so  plain,  the  consequences  of  their  success 
so  palpable,  that  no  man  who  did  not  believe 
Davis  to  be  in  the  right  could  possibly  support 
the  Chicago  action.  It  was  at  once  evident  that 
all  old  Democrats  who  valued  the  Government 
more  than  party  must  vote  for  the  candidates 
who  represented  the  unconditional  maintenance 
of  the  Government ; while  all  old  Republicans, 
however  they  might  differ  upon  points  of  policy 
with  the  President,  could  not  fail  to  see  that 
either  he  must  be  re-elected  or  the  Government 
would  be  overthrown. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  M ‘Cuel- 
lar’s and  Pendleton’s  chances  have  been  de- 
creasing ever  since  they  were  nominated.  The 
case  is  too  plain.  Nobody  denies  that  there  are 
men  at  the  North  who  wish  well  to  the  rebellion 
— men  who,  with  Mr.  Pendleton,  deny  the 
right  of  the  Government  to  enforce  the  laws — 
men  who  would  willingly  raise  a counter-revolu- 
tion to  secure  the  success  of  Davis  and  his  con- 
federates— and  nobody  denies  that  all  such  per- 
sons are  ardent  supporters  of  M'Clellan  and 
Pendleton.  But  the  mass  of  the  American 
people  do  not  wish  well  to  the  rebellion — they 
do  believe  that  the  Government  has  the  right 
and  the  power  to  maintain  itself,  and  they  do 
not  desire  a counter-revolution  to  help  Davis. 
And  as  they  are  now  shut  up  to  a choice  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  Johnson  and  M'Clellan 
and  Pendleton,  seeing  in  the  two  first-named 
men  whom  the  rebellion  and  all  its  apologists 
bitterly  hate,  and  in  the  last  two  men  whom  the 
friends  of  the  rebellion  ardently  support,  they 
are  in  doubt  no  longer,  and  are  as  sure  of  vic- 
tory as  Sheridan  was  when  he  attacked  Early. 


CANT. 

General  Sherman  is  as  terrible  a fighter 
with  the  pen  as  with  the  sword ; and  it  is  an 
instructive  commentary  upon  our  progress  in 
the  art  of  war  to  compare  his  letter  to  the  Mayor 
of  Atlanta  with  that  of  the  other  General  Sher- 
man at  Port  Royal  in  the  beginning  of  the  strug- 
gle. 

The  rebel  Generals  have  canted  throughout 
the  conflict  as  lustily  as  the  Northern  Copper- 
heads. From  Beauregard’s  “Booty  and  Beau- 
ty” proclamation  before  the  first  Bull  Run  bat- 
tle, down  to  Hood’s  charge  of  “ studied  and  un- 
generous cruelty,”  there  has  been  a steady  stream 
of  cant  from  the  mouths  of  the  rebel  civil  chiefs 
and  military  leaders,  as  well  as  from  all  their 
friends  at  the  North  and  in  Europe. 

The  war  has  been  described  as  “fratricidal,” 
“ sanguinary,”  “inhuman,”  “terrible.”  Of 
course  it  is.  All  war  is.  And  how  fearful, 
therefore,  is  their  responsibility  who  begin  it. 
The  Copperhead  orators  and  papers  are  very 
fond  of  this  strain.  If  Sheridan  wins  a vic- 
tory, or  Sherman,  or  Farragut,  or  Grant, 
these  people  fall  to  shedding  tears  and  bemoan- 
ing the  families  made  wretched.  Tears  enough 
must  indeed  be  shed,  hearts  broken,  and  homes 
desolated  so  long  as  the  war  lasts.  Why,  then, 
do  not  these  canting  Mawworms  entreat  their 
friends  the  public  enemies  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  give  us  peace?  If  the  Copperhead 
heart  is  so  wrung  with  the  misery  of  wounded 
soldiers  and  wretched  families,  let  it  urge  the 
deladed  men  who  arc  resisting  the  Government 
which  never  harmed  them  to  submit  to  the  laws 
which  they  themselves  helped  to  make. 

When  the  haughty  leaders  of  the  rebels  threat- 
ened the  country  before  the  attack  on  Sumter, 
when  they  declared  that  if  they  could  not  have 
their  own  way  they  would  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment and  dissolve  the  Union,  why  did  not 
these  plaintive  Copperheads  hiss  them  down, 
and  recount  to  them  the  horrors  of  the  war  which 
they  were  provoking  ? Instead  of  that  they  told 
the  friends  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution 
that  if  they  did  not  submit  to  the  menaces  of 
those  leaders,  they,  the  loyal  men,  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  bloodshed ! That  is  to  sav,  if 
you  awake  and  find  a ruffi  ,n  with  his  hand  at 
your  wife’s  throat,  you  are  guilty,  if  in  the  strug- 
gle she  is  hurt. 

That  is  the  contemptible  cant  which  crops  out 
in  the  Chicago  platform,  and  in  all  the  harangues 
and  papers  of  the  Chicago  party.  The  war  is 
shocking,  they  say,  and  ought  to  stop.  Cer- 
tainly it  ought,  and  when  those  who  began  it 
choose  to  stop  fighting  it  will  end.  Meanwhile 
the  American  people  will  fight  them  — spell- 
ing fight  as  Sheridan  is  reported  to  spell  it, 
“f-i-g-h-t,  kill" — until  they  do  choose  to  stop. 

General  Sherman  says  to  the  Mayor  of  At- 
lanta what  every  true  heart  in  the  land  con- 
firms and  approves ; “ War  is  cruelty  and  you 
can  not  refine  it:  and  those  who  brought  war 
on  our  country  deserve  all  the  curses  and  male- 
dictions a people  can  pour  out You  might  as 

well  appeal  against  the  thunder-storm  as  against 
these  terrible  hardships  of  war.  They  are  in- 
evitable, and  the  only  way  the  people  of  Atlanta 
can  hope  once  more  to  live  in  peace  and  quiet 
at  home  is  to  stop  this  war,  which  can  alone  bi 
done  by  admitting  that  it  began  in  error  and  i 
perpetuated  in  pride Now  that  war  comes 


home  to  you  you  feel  very  different — you  depre- 
cate its  horrors,  but  did  not  feel  them  when  yon 
jpj fQ, DA^r  car-loads  of  soldiers  and  ammunition,  and 


moulded  shell  and  shot  to  carry  war  into  Ken-  f ra,|y  around  the  altar  ot  our  common  country,  and  lay  the 

, 1 . ..  1 .....  ' Constitution  n,  win  It  a.  .r  1..t  lltwl.Vn  .,.,1  V...  ..... 


tuckv  and  Tennessee,  and  desolate  the  homes 
of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  good  people  who 
only  asked  to  live  in  peace  at  their  old  homes 
and  under  the  Government  of  their  inheritance 

I want  peace,  and  believe  it  can  only  be 

reached  through  Union  and  war,  and  I will 
ever  conduct  war  purely  with  a view  to  perfect 
and  early  success.” 

So  in  his  reply  to  Hood’s  canting  talk  about 
“ cruelty”  General  Sherman  says : ‘ ‘ Talk  thus 
to  the  marines  but  not  to  me,  who  have  seen 

these  things If  we  must  be  enemies,  let  us  be 

men  and  fight  it  out  as  we  propose  to-day,  and 
not  deal  in  such  hypocritical  appeals  to  God  and 
humanity.” 

Fighting  is  bad  enough  under  any  circum- 
stances, but  canting  is  a great  deal  worse. 


A QUESTION  AND  AN  ANSWER. 

Mr.  James  Guthrie,  one  of  the  makers  of 
the  Chicago  platform,  asks,  in  a late  speech  in 
Indiana,  “Who  dares  say  that  we  shall  not 
have  peace  upon  the  basis  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Federal  Union  ?” 

Mr.  George  H.  Pendleton,  who,  with  Gen- 
eral Georoe  B.  M'Clellan,  Btands  upon  Mr. 
Guthrie’s  platform,  and  for  whom,  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Guthrie 
intends  to  vote,  is  the  man  who  dares  to  say  it. 
Mr.  Pendleton  says  frankly:  “If  your  differ- 
| ences  are  so  great  that  you  can  not  or  will  not 
reconcile  them,  then,  gentlemen,  let  the  seced- 
! ing  States  depart  in  peace.” 

That  is  pence  upon  the  basis  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union.  Mr.  Guthrie  is  answered 
by  his  own  candidate. 


NO  ESCAPE. 

There  are  some  supporters  of  the  Chicago 
nominations  who  say  that  it  is  unfair  to  charge 
them  with  practical  disunionism.  They  declare 
that  they  .-.re  as  good  Union  men  as  are  to  be 
found.  They  point  to  M'Clellan’s  letter,  and 
insist  that  it  is  a Union  letter. 

But  these  gentlemen  will  remember  that 
Breckinridge  called  himself  very  loudly  “a 
Union  man”  in  1860.  His  supporters  were  in- 
dignant if  they  were  charged  with  want  of  fideli- 
ty to  the  Union ; and  they  declared  that  they 
were,  in  fact,  the  only  National  party. 

So  to  claim  to  be  a Union  man  is  not  enough. 
And  if  any  voter  sincerely  believes  that  the 
Union  ought  to  be  and  can  be  maintained,  and 
the  authority  of  the  Government  re-established 
over  the  whole  country,  and  that  the  war  should 
be  prosecuted  until  that  result  is  achieved,  how 
can  he  conscientiously  support  a nomination 
which,  to  sav  the  least,  is  only  half-way  for  the 
Union  ? Suppose  General  M'Clellan  could  be 
separated  from  his  supporters,  and  their  leaders, 
and  their  platform,  and  their  policy — which 
comprise  all  the  disunion  elements  in  the  coun- 
try— how  can  he  be  tom  from  his  companion 
upon  the  ticket?  Mr.  Robert  C.  Wintixrop 
kicks  over  the  platform — does  he  also  kick  over 
one  of  the  candidates  upon  it  ? He  knows,  and 
every  body  knows,  that  M'Clellan  can  not  be 
voted  for  without  Pendleton.  If  M'Clellan 
should  be  elected  and  die — as  Presidents  Har- 
rison and  Taylor  did — then  Mr.  Pendleton 
becomes  President,  and  he  will  have  been  made 
so  by  the  votes  of  Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  Wintiirop, 
Captain  Rynders,  and  their  friends.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  would  then  be  a 
disunionist.  But  if  Mr.  Lincoln  be  re-elected, 
and  by  his  decease  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson 
should  become  President,  there  would  be  as 
true  and  tried  a Union  man  in  the  chair  as  if 
the  President  had  lived. 

How  can  any  honorable  Union  man  justify 
his  course  in  taking  such  a risk  as  that  of  ele- 
vating Mr.  Pendleton  to  the  Presidency  ? 
There  is  only  one  way,  and  that  is  by  saying, 
“Oh!  well,  General  M'Clellan  isn’t  going  to 
die.”  Possibly;  but  still  even  he  may  be  mor- 
tal r and  if  it  should  turn  out  that  he  was,  how 
could  any  sincere  Unionist  ever  excuse  himself 
to  his  own  heart  for  helping  elect  a President 
who  believes  that  Jefferson  Davis  is  perfectly 
right?  Let  Union  men,  whatever  their  per- 
sonal preferences  may  be,  ponder,  the  following 
extracts,  and  remember  that,  if  they  vote  at  all, 
they  must  votqfor  one.  or  the  other  of  the  speakers. 

In  the  Congress  of  1860-’G1  Mr.  Pendleton 
was  a representative  from  Ohio,  and  Mr.  John- 
son a Senator  from  Tennessee.  When  the  se- 
cession movement  began  Mr.  Pendleton  in  an 
elaborate  speech  said : 

* II  yonr  differences  are  so  great  that  yon  can  not  or 
will  not  reconcile  them,  then,  gentlemen,  let  the  seceding 
States  depart  in  peace;  let  them  establish  their  govern- 
ment and  empire,  and  work  out  their  destiny  according 
to  the  wisdom  which  God  has  given  them.” 

Mr.  Pendleton  is,  in  fact,  a disunionist  of 
the  extremest  Calhoun  school,  and  holds  ex- 
actly the  same  views  now  as  then.  In  the  same 
session  Andrew  Johnson  said : 

“ I will  not  give  up  tills  Government  that  is  now  called 
an  experiment,  which  some  are  prepared  to  abandon  for 
a constitutional  monarchy.  No.  I intend  to  stand  by  it ; 
and  I entreat  every  man  throughout  the  nation,  who  is  a 
patriot,  and  who  has  seen,  and  is  compelled  to  admit  the 
success  of  this  great  experiment,  to  come  forward  not  in 
heat,  not  in  fanaticism,  not  in  haste,  not  in  precipitancy, 
but  in  deliberation,  in  full  view  of  all  that  is  before 
the  spirit  ol  brotherly  love  and  fral 


Constitution  upon  It  as  our  last  libation,  and  swear  by  our 
God  and  all  that  is  sacred  ant  holy,  that  the  Constitution 
shall  be  saved  and  the  Union  preserved." 

Which  of  these  twe  men — however  blameless 
the  character  of  each  may  be — would  every  true 
Union  man  wish  to  see  President  of  the  United 
States  ? 


TO  YOUR  KNEES,  YANKEES! 

The  Richmond  Dispatch , stung  to  furv  by 
Early’s  defeat,  cries  out : 

“The  Yankees  are  the  most  mercenary  of  God’s  creat- 
ures. If  the  ministry  ot  our  Saviour  had  been  among  them 
instead  of  the  Jews,  instead  of  lasting  three  years  it  would 
not  have  lasted  three  days.  Some  Yankee  Judas  would 
have  sold  him  in  less  than  half  that  time.  And  yet  the 
Yankee  loves  his  life  better  even  than  his  interest ; and 
when  the  universal  nation  finds  that  nothing  but  death  is 
to  be  gotten  by  coming  here,  they  will  conclude  that  it 
does  not  pay,  and  will  give  it  up.  The  best  road  to  peaco 
lies  through  the  blood  of  the  Yankees.  The  more  we  kill, 
the  nearer  we  approach  to  peace." 

* This  is  precisely  the  view  which  the  Pendle- 
ton-M'Clellan  Convention  takes  of  the  Amer- 
ican people ; and  it  proposes  to  those  people  to 
justify  the  view  by  surrendering  their  Govern- 
ment to  such  armed  enemies.  If  they  really  were 
what  the  rebel  paper  says  and  the  Chicago  party 
believes,  they  would  submit  at  once.  But  as 
they  are  not,  they  will  say,  “No,  thank  you,” 
at  the  ballot-box  on  the  8th  of  November,  as 
forcibly  as  Sheridan,  Sherman,  Farragut, 
and  Grant  say  it  from  their  shotted  guns. 


A FEW  QUESTIONS. 

It  is  in  vain  that  General  M'Clellan,  in  step- 
ping upon  the  Chicago  Platform  and  placing 
himself  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Pendleton,  says : 
“The  Union  at  all  hazards.” 

If  he  is  for  the  Union  at  all  hazards,  why  is  he 
the  candidate  of  all  who  repudiate  the  Union  ? 

If  he  is  for  the  Union  at  all  hazards,  why  is 
he  the  fellow-candidate  of  Mr.  Pendleton,  who 
lately  thanked  God  that  he  “ had  never  voted  or 
given  a dollar  in  support  of  the  war,  or  in  pay- 
ment of  abolition  soldiers  ?” 

If  he  is  for  the  Union  at  all  hazards,  why  is 
he  the  candidate  of  a Convention  which  declares 
the  war  a failure,  calls  for  an  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  and  asks  for  a Convention  to 
surrender  the  authority  of  the  Government? 

If  he  is  for  the  Union  at  all  hazards,  why  lias 
he  accepted  the  Chicago  nomination  without  a 
word  of  protest  against  its  assumption  that  the 
war  is  a failure,  and  without  a syllable  of  dis- 
sent from  its  base  proposition  to  surrender  the 
Government  by  treating  with  rebels  and  offer- 
ing conditions  of  obedience  to  the  laws  ? 

If  he  is  for  the  Union  at  all  hazards,  why  is 
he  supported  by  every  advocate  of  State  rights 
against  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union  ? 

If  he  is  for  the  Union  at  all  hazards,  why 
does  Horatio  Seymour  support  him,  who  savs 
that  if  the  Union  can  not  be  maintained  without 
emancipation,  the  Union  must  go  that  Slavery 
may  be  saved  ? 

If  he  is  for  the  Union  at  all  hazards,  why 
did  the  rebel  Senator  Semmes  lately  say  at  Jack- 
son,  “ Our  (the  rebel)  hopes  for  an  early  peace 
are  dependent  entirely  on  the  success  of  the 
Democratic  party  at  the  North  in  the  approach- 
ing Presidential  election  ? 

If  he  is  for  the  Union  at  all  hazards,  why  do 
the  rebel-disunion  papers  declare  that  “the  in- 
fluence of  the  South,  more  powerful  in  the  shock 
of  battle  than  when  throwing  our  minority  vote 
in  an  electoral  college,  will  be  cast  in  favor  of 
M'Clellan  ? 

If  he  is  for  the  Union  at  all  hazards,  why 
does  the  news  of  Union  victories  decrease  his 
chances  of  election  ? 


A PLAIN  TRUTH. 

The  great  light  which  has  been  shining  in 
the  Shenandoah  Yallev  has  illuminated  the  po- 
litical situation  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  mis- 
understand it.  The  Richmond  Examiner  says 
that  “every  defeat  of  Lincoln’s  forces  inures 
to  the  advantage  of  M'Clellan.  ” The  Charles- 
ton Courier  says  that  the  victory  of  the  rebels 
“insures  the  success  of  M'Clellan ; their  fail- 
ure insures  his  defeat.”  Have  not  the  Shenan- 
doah victories  illustrated  the  strict  truth  of  these 
remarks?  Have  not  the  political  friends  and 
opponents  of  the  Chicago  candidate  been  equal  - 
ly  aware  that  events  were  confirming  the  indig- 
nant protest  of  the  national  heart  against  the 
cowardly  declaration  that  the  war  is  a failure, 
and  that  we  must  hasten  to  implore  terms  of 
our  victors  ? Have  they  not  all  equally  known 
that  the  glad  bulletins  of  Sheridan’s  successes 
came  like  tidings  of  defeat  to  the  Chicago  doc- 
trines and  their  candidates  ? 

Are  the  American  people  conquered  ? That 
is  the  question  which  the  election  decides.  The 
friends  of  M'Clellan  and  Pendleton  declare 
that  they  are ; those  of  Lincoln  and  Johnson 
insist  that  they  are  not.  Therefore,  if  the  tide 
of  battle  in  the  Shenandoah  had  turned  against 
us,  the  M'Clellan-Pendleton  party  would 
have  said,  “There!  we  told  you  so.  It’s  no 
use  trying.  We  are  whipped,  and  we  may  as 
welljqmuii  atfthfi  Dolls  as  we  did  at  Chicago.” 
rr  lo-ShOTTW  neWsfiould  come  that  Sherman 
•.::t  from 
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Petersburg,  the  same  party  would  exult  in  the 
rebel  triumph,  and  see  in  the  national  humilia- 
tion and  disgrace  the  grounds  of  hope  for  their 
candidates.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Richmond 
should  fall  before  November,  would  there  be 
much  doubt  of  the  election  of  the  Union  candi- 
dates ? 

Facts  like  these  tell  the  whole  story.  The 
cause  and  the  candidates  which  are  helped  by 
the  victories  of  Grant  and  Sheridan,  of  Sher- 
man and  Farragdt,  are  the  cause  and  candi- 
dates of  the  country.  But  the  party  whose 
prospects  improve  with  the  defeat  of  American 
soldiers  and  sailors  is  not  the  party  that  any 
loyal  American  heart  supports. 


TWO  WAYS  OF  HEARING  GOOD 
NEWS. 

In  the  midst  of  a heroic  and  successful  war 
to  maintain  the  Government  against  traitors  in 
arms  a Major-General  of  the  United  States  army 
accepts  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  offer- 
ed him  by  a Convention  in  which  every  enemy 
of  that  Government  was  represented,  and  the 
leaders  of  which  were  fresh  from  interviews  with 
foreign  agents  and  rebel  emissaries  in  Canada. 
This  Major-General  accepts  the  nomination  of 
a Convention  which,  on  the  eve  of  the  fall  of 
Atlanta,  calls  for  an  immediate  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, and  just  as  Sheridan  in  the  Shenan- 
doah lifts  his  hand  to  strike  declares  the  war  to 
be  a failure.  The  Major-General  accepts,  and 
has  not  a word  of  censure  for  such  craven  and 
un-American  sentiments  as  these,  but  has  plenty 
to  say  of  conciliation  and  statesmanship. 

Yet  on  the  very  day  when  the  electrified  land 
thrilled  with  the  glad  tidings  from  Sheridan, 
when  every  1 wal  heart  was  devoutly  thanking 
God  for  victory,  and  overflowing  in  gratitude  to 
the  brave  soldiers  who  had  given  it  to  us,  this 
Major-General  is  called  upon  by  a number  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  There  is  scarcely  a civilian 
in  the  land  whose  joy  in  the  victory  would  not 
have  leaped  from  his  lips  in  exulting  strains; 
but  this  Major-General,  who  had  been  formerly 
very  fond  of  speaking  of  “ my  own  army,”  and 
of  “ sharing  the  fate”  of  his  soldiers,  did  not  utter 
a solitary  word  of  sympathy  or  admiration  of  the 
army  of  the  Shenandoah , and  did  not  make  the  least 
allusion  to  the  great  victory. 

Why  did  he  not  ? Because  the  crowd  were 
his  political  supporters,  and  he  knew  that  such 
news  was  not  welcome  to  them. 

But  there  was  another  General  that  hea*d  the 
news,  and  he — Lieutenant-General  Grant— sent 
his  hearty  congratulations  to  Sheridan  and  his 
men,  and  ordered  a salute  of  a hundred  shotted 
guns  to  be  fired  against  the  enemy’s  lines  in 
honor  of  the  Shenandoah  victory. 

And  there  was  another  crowd  that  heard  the 
same  news.  It  was  the  army  before  Peters- 
burg. And  they  hailed  the  tidings  from  their 
. comrades  with  such  jubilant  shows  that  they 
were  heard  in  Petersburg,  and  conveyed  to  the 
rebels  the  first  news  of  their  defeat. 

Which  was  the  Union  crowd?  Which  means 
the  Union  at  all  hazards  ? 


FROM  PETERSBURG. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  our  paper  goes  to  the 
army,  and  that  its  sentiments  are  approved  at  the 
front.  We  can  not  be  far  wrong  if  the  men  who 
are  periling  their  lives  for  the  cause  send  us  back 
a cheer.  We  receive  many  letters  of  recognition, 
which  have  always  a hearty  welcome  if  we  can  not 
find  room  to  print  them.  But  here  is  one  which  is 
sure  to  interest  our  readers.  It  is  from  a cavalry 
private  j 

“ NlAB  Pbtkrbbukg,  Va.,  September , 1864. 

“ Editor  Harper's  Weekly: 

■ Sir, — I am  a soldier  this  last  three  years,  and  intend 
to  be  during  the  war.  I read  your  paper,  and  as  a sol- 
dier I sincerely  thank  yon  tor  the  manly,  patriotic  tone  it 
bears. 

“ During  the  last  two  months  1 stood  picket  every  altern- 
ate day  within  400  yards  of  the  rebels,  and  have  very  fre- 
quently exchanged  your  Weekly  for  the  Richmond  jour- 
nals. During  that  time  I have  read  at  least  two  every 
day  of  their  papers,  and  am  conversant  with  their  views 
of  the  war  and  of  peace.  During  the  same  time  I have 
conversed  with  at  least  100  of  their  men  representing  dif- 
ferent States,  while  we  met  between  the  lines.  As  a whole, 
they  place  little  reliance  on  their  own  journals,  and  look 
to  ours  for  the  news,  and,  I must  here  say,  sympathy.  They 
have  told  me  that  they  do  not  expect  to  whip  ns  them- 
selves, but  expect  their  friends  the  Copperheads — i.  e., 
Democrats — to  decide  the  contest  in  their  favor  at  the  right 
moment.  I expect  the/  mean  next  election. 

“ The  Virginians  are  by  far  our  strongest  opponents. 
They  rule  the  Confederacy;  their  Generals  lead  the  ar- 
mies. They  are  the  men  we  want  to  catch.  They  think 
they  are  able  to  whip  the  whole  North  alone.  Their  State 
has  been  completely  devastated  by  our  armies,  and  in  con- 
sequence they  have  lost  every  thing,  so  they  are  very  de- 
fiant. 

“ North  Carolina  is  a Conservative,  lukewarm  State, 
and  wishes  they  were  out  of  the  war. 

“ South  Carolinians  are  appalled  at  our  resources,  and 
think  it  is  all  up  with  them ; still,  as  they  were  first  in, 
they  can’t  very  well  back  out.  If  Atlanta  and  Mobile 
"re  taken  the  Georgians  will  not  have  much  to  say  any 
"ay.  Alabama  ditto.  Mississippi  same.  Now  what  is 
left,  that  is  lorinidable  ? Nothing  but  Lee  and  his  army. 

“ We  soldiers  are  for  no  peace  while  a rebel  lives.  Nc 
compromise,  no  armistice;  but  we  are  tor  subjugation, 
confiscation,  emancipation,  and  annihilation, 
v'n  The  b,ood  ,he  heat  of  our  land  calls  for  this.  Their 

children  must  and  shall  have  a home  in  the  land  of  their 
slayers. 

“I  shall  cast  my  first  vote  this  election,  and  it  will  be 
for  an  honest  man,  Abe  Lincoln. 

“The  Chicago  nominee,  whoever  he  will  be, .will  be  ei- 
ther a traitor  or  will  be  ty 

“ If  Seymour is  a Democrat  soiffUEFP  Davis ; sotvi 


was  the  man  who  shot  my  best  friend.  A Copperhead 
would  say  Andrew  Jackson  was  a Democrat;  hut  An- 
dbew  was  down  on  all  seceders  or  rebels  of  any  name ; 
and  if  he  was  President  he  would  have  put  the  Governor 
of  the  mighty  State  of  New  York  in  Fort  Lafayette,  not 
so  bad  a place,  Messrs.  Chicago  Conventionists,  as  Belle 
Isle  with  crows  picking  at  you. 

“ I sha’n’t  Bay  much  of  M'Clei.lan.  The  rebels  think 
too  much  of  him  for  me. 

“ We  will  vote  for  old  Abe,  and  we  are  in  earnest.  If 
you  were  here  at  this  moment  and  heard  the  shells  burst- 
ing over  us  you  would  think  so  too. 

“ Persevere,  Mr.  Editor.  You  will  win,  and  we  will. 
Then  we  will  have  a meeting— a peace  meeting.” 


the 


CAMPAIGN  PICTURES: 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  pictures  published 
in  the  Weekly  are  felt  to  be  helpers  in  the  good  cause. 
From  among  the  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try approving  them,  we  select  this  hearty  one 
from  a Captain  in  the  Michigan  Cavalry : 

“ Mr.  Editor,— Allow  me  to  suggest  that  those  two  ex- 
cellent designs  of  Mr.  Naot— ‘ Compromise  with  the  South,’ 
and  ‘Blessings  of  Victory’— published  in  your  Weekly , bo 
offered  to  the  public  on  durable  paper,  that  they  may  be 
framed  ana  hung  up  in  every  hotel,  railroad  ddpdt,  and 
other  places  of  general  resort  throughout  the  North,  as 
being  the  most  truthful  and  powerful  explanations  of  the 
issues  to  be  settled  by  our  armies  and  by  the  November 
election. 

“I  am  hero  recovering  from  a wound  received  before 
Atlanta,  and  when  I return  to  my  regiment  I shall  cany 
with  me  those  pictures  to  show  to  my  boys,  though  your 
truly  loyal  and  superior  paper  circulates  so  generally  in 
the  army  that  they  may  see  them  before  my  return ; but 
I shall  make  sure  of  it." 


FROM  ATLANTA. 

A letter  from  an  officer  in  Sherman’s  army 
shows  how  firmly  fixed  its  beai^  is  upon  uncondi- 
tional surrender,  and  how  it  despises  the  peace  that 
is  to  be  bought  by  national  dishonor  and  cowardice : 


“ Atlanta,  Gkorgia, 

Thanks  for  the  picture  in  Harper’s  Weekly  in  honor 
of  the  nameless  heroes  dead.  It  only  remains  now  to  give 
us  one  commemorative  of  the  living  heroes  laying  down 
their  arms,  and  humbly  suing  pardon  of  Jett  Davis  and 
his  cohorts  for  the  pain  and  grief  caused  them  by  our  most 
unjustifiable  and  uncalled-for  invasion  of  their  ‘rights.’ 
Can’t  we  have  it? 

“Let  the  long  procession  begin  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  reading  backward  all  his  declarations  in 
favor  of  the  Union,  all  his  warnings  to  the  insurgents,  all 
his  words  of  hope  and  encouragement  to  the  enslaved, 
every  good  and  true  sentiment  which  he  has  spoken  as  the 
head  of  a great  nation.  Let  the  Lieutenant-General  com- 
manding the  armies  recross  and  erase  all  the  lines  of  bat- 
tle on  which  he  has  fought  it  out  thus  far,  and  return  a 
dishonored  waster  of  human  life  to  his  little  place  at 
Galena.  Let  Sherman,  and  Thomas,  and  Farragut,  and 
all  the  rest  lay  down  their  swords,  tear  off  their  coats  of 
blue,  and  their  badges  of  rank,  and,  clad  in  dingy  butter- 
nut or  dirty  gray,  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  triumphant 
arcli-conspirator  new  commissions  of  a rank  befitting  those 
who  have  spent  profitless  years  in  an  unholy  war,  and  ac- 
cept service  under  the  orders  of  those  chivalric  men  who 
have  striven  with  superhuman  energy  to  build  up  a black 
despotism  on  the  ruins  of  the  republic.  Let  the  long  pre- 
cession close  with  the  countless  multitudes  of  those  brave 
men  who  have  risked  all  the  storms  and  dangers  of  the 
battle-field,  returning  cowed  and  despairing,  and  ragged 
and  unpaid,  to  their  homes — scarce  home  any  more — their 
banners  dragged  in  the  dust,  the  scorn  and  derision  of  the 
cowards  and  knaves  who  had  enriched  themselves  by  the 
peace  which  these  soldiers  had  kept  at  the  North  by  form- 
ing the  living  wall  against  the  desolation  of  hostile  armies. 

“ I can  not  but  think  that  it  is  to  just  such  an  entertain- 
ment as  this  that  our  Chicago  friends,  if  they  succeed, 
have  invited  us.  The  Dunciad  doesn't  contain  a sadder 
picture.  Really  that  which  has  wakened  the  most  anxiety 
in  our  minds  in  the  latter  days  oi  this  campaign,  now  so 
happily  ended,  has  not  been  the  enemy  in  our  front  but 
that  in  our  rear.  It  was  not  so  much  the  bullets  of  Hood’s 
army  which  gave  us  apprehension  os  the  feeling  that  while 
we  were  all  trying,  so  many,  too,  at  the  sacrifice  oi  life  it- 
self, to  save  tho  nation,  even  to  the  extremity  of  new- 
creating  it,  if  so  be  we  must,  so  large  a number,  that  they 
boasted  themselves  a majority  of  people  belonging  to  the 
nation  of  which  we  too  are  a part,  should  be  doing  ail  they 
could  to  alienate  that  nation  from  ns.  I wonder  if  these 
men  really  knew  what  they  were  doing?  Is  it  possible 
that  they  want,  now  in  the  hour  of  our  approaching  tri- 
umph, to  turn  their  backs  on  this  glorious  history,  and 
treat  us  as  if  we  did  not  exist? 

“Tills  army  is  a unit,  and  means  that  the  nation  shah 
be  also.  For  the  utterances  at  Chicago,  so  full  of  discord, 
and  lacking  every  thing  in  which  any  true  American  can 
take  pride,  it  has  nothing  'rat  contempt.  I do  not  know 
but  we  shall  yet  be  called  upon  to  give  the  greatest  proof 
yet  of  the  devotion  of  the  army  to  the  Union  in  again  and 
again  risking  the  lives  of  these  breve  men  on  the  battle- 
field to  save  to  these  demented  people  the  blessings  which 
they  spurn  from  them.  I thought,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  that  we  should  only  have  to  do  that  lor  our  Sonthem 
enemies ; and  now  I begin  to  think  we  must  do  it  for  the 
North  likewise  Pray  do  not  let  any  thing  like  apathy,  or 
indifference,  or  failure  to  say  and  do  the  right  thing,  lose 
us  the  great  object  of  all  our  struggles,  and  so  imperil  tho 
future  of  the  country  and  of  humanity.” 


WESTERN  ILLINOIS  SANITARY 
FAIR 

While  the  army  and  navy  are  pressing  on  in 
front,  the  soldiers  and  sailors  are  remembered  at 
home.  The  Sanitary  Fairs,  which  have  already 
carried  so  much  consolation  and  assistance  to  the 
field,  are  not  yet  at  an  end — nor,  we  hope,  will  they 
be  while  one  soldier  is  exposed  to  wounds  and  sick- 
ness and  danger.  The  Western  Illinois  Sanitary 
Fair  will  open  on  the  11th  of  October,  at  Quincy, 
Illinois,  and  appeals  now  to  the  sympathy  and  aid 
of  all  the  generous  and  patriotic  hearts  in  the  land. 
Illinois  lias  contributed  nearly  200,000  men  to  the 
army  and  navy,  and,  as  the  circular  truly  says : 

“From  Belmont  to  Mission  Ridge,  throughout  the  long 
list  of  battles  and  victories  which  have  immortalized  the 
career  of  that  Great  Captain  whom  our  State  has  furnished 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  Army;  from  Resaca  to  Atlan- 
ta, along  the  route  of  the  great  Georgia  campaign,  which 
stands  unrivaled  In  all  the  chronicles  of  war,  and  in  the 
remoter  conflicts  in  Virginia  and  the  States  along  the 
coast,  the  soldiers  of  Illinois  have  ever  been  among  the 
first  to  hurl  back  the  legions  of  the  enemy  and  secure  vic- 
tory to  our 

soldiers  stand  by  the  Union ; let  the 


Union  stand  by  the  Illinois  soldiers.  The  address 
of  the  General  Agent,  to  whom  contributions  may 
be  sent,  is  Colonel  James  T.  Tucker,  office  of 
Miner’s  Central  Railroad,  31  Nassau  Street,  New 
York. 


GENERAL  SEYMOUR. 

In  speaking,  a few  weeks  since,  of  General 
Seymour’s  admirable  letter  after  his  return  from 
Charleston,  we  implied  that  his  sympathies  had 
been  rather  with  “the  South”  than  against  it  We 
have  received  a letter  from  a friend  of  the  Gener- 
al’s, dated  “ In  the  field,  near  Petersburg,”  for  which 
we  can  not  find  room  entirely,  but  most  gladly  in- 
sert what  we  can : 

“ Editor  of  ‘ Harper’s  Weekly,’— You  unintentional- 
ly do  injustice  to  General  Seymour  ia  your  last  editorial. 
You  say,  after  referring  to  his  capture  and  imprisonment, 
‘and  could  not  be  suspected  of  any  peculiar  prejudice 
against  the  rebels,  for  he  had  no  political  sympathies 
against  them.’  How  is  this?  General  Seymour  has  the 
same  prejudices,  if  you  call  them  such,  against  the  reb- 
els that  all  high-minded,  chivalrous  soldiers  of  the  Union 
have,  and  ho  certainly  never  has  had  any  political  sym- 
pathies with  them.  Great  injustice  has  been  done  to  Gen- 
eral Seymour  in  accusing  him  of  pro-slaveryism,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  Because  he  bears  the  same  name  with 
a couple  of  public  men  whose  loyalty,  to  say  the  least,  is 
of  a very  mild  type,  he  has  been  supposed  to  be  of  the  some 
politics,  nnd  one  journal  at  loast  lias  asserted  that  he  is 
their  cousin.  General  Seymour’s  father  is  a venerable 
Methodist  clergyman,  of  the  Troy  Conference,  and  the 
General  has  never  been  recreant  to  the  anti-slavery  prin- 
ciples taught  him  in  his  boyhood. 

“True  it  is  that,  in  common  with  most  West  Point 
officers,  ho  has  not  believed  that  officers  ot  the  regular 
army  should  be  politicians,  at  least  violent  partisans ; but 
never  has  he  uttered  a word  to  indicate  sympathy  with 
the  cause  of  the  South.  When  in  Charleston,  before  the 
rebellion  (he  had  spent  seven  years  there  altogether), 
they  used  to  call  him  an  Abolitionist — or  at  least  some  did. 

“It  is  trne  that  he  is  opposed  to  the  idea  that  an  officer 
should  secure  promotion  merely  by  his  political  opinions, 
believing  that  merit  as  a soldier  should  be  the  sole 
ground 

“I  know  what  efforts  he  made  to  arouse  the  Govern- 
ment in  I860,  foreseeing,  as  he  did,  that  the  rebels  meant 
fight.  He  foresaw  the  war  long  before,  and  refused  the 
Presidency  of  the  North  Carolina  Military  Institute  to 
which  he  had  been  elected,  chiefly  on  that  account.  He 
comprehended  the  war  at  the  very  beginning.  The  day 
after  he  arrived  from  Fort  Sumter  he  said  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  at  once  call  out  500,000  men,  for  we  were  go- 
ing to  have  a great  war 

“ His  letter  has  struck  a chord  responsive  in  every  loyal 
heart  in  the  army.  We  are  neither  going  to  submit  to 
peace-men  at  home  nor  yield  to  Southern  rebels.  We  in- 
tend to  fight  it  out,  and  compel  all  rebels  every  where  to 
obey  the  laws  oi  the  land. 

“ We  shall  vote  for  Mr.  Lincoln — not  because  we  care 
a fig  a\>out  him  personally,  and  some  things  in  his  admin- 
istration we  especially  dislike — his  large  assortment  of 
political  Brigadier  and  Major  Generals,  for  instance— but 
because  we  believe  he  is  necessary  to  tho  Union.  To  lay 
him  aside  would  be  to  ignominiously  give  up  the  contest. 
We  find  fault  with  him  because,  while  we  have  been  shed- 
ding oar  blood  in  defending  the  country  against  traitors, 
he  has  allowed  men  at  home  to  talk  treason  and  publish 
it,  and  hinder  the  draft  and  discourage  enlistments,  and 
encourage  the  rebels  to  continued  resistance.  But  we  are 
not  on  tills  account  going  to  throw  ourselves  into  the  aims 
of  those  who  take  traitors  into  their  counsels,  and  honor 
them  and  adopt  their  speeches  as  their  party  platform. 
God  forbid  that  we  should  so  stultify  ourselves ! God  for- 
bid that  we  should  so  dishonor  the  memories  of  the  illus- 
trious dead,  whose  blood  poured  out  here  hae  made  the 
soil  sacred  indeed— consecrated  it  to  liberty  and  law  for- 
ever!" 

Our  correspondent  speaks  warmly  of  the  injus- 
tice which  he  believes  has  been  done  to  General 
Seymour  by  not  promoting  him.  We  hope  sin- 
cerely that  his  merit  may  be  properly  recognized ; 
but  meanwhile  we  can  assure  his  friend  who  writes 
us  that  the  General  has  promoted  himself  to  the 
honorable  admiration  and  respect  of  every  loyal 
American. 


THE  SEVEN-THIRTY  LOAN. 

We  learn  from  the  circular  of  Messrs.  Fisk  and 
Hatch,  bankers  in  New  York,  that  this  patriotic 
loan,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  at  length, 
is  being  rapidly  taken.  Its  advantages  are  briefly 
that  it  pays  a certain  rate  of  interest,  unaffected  by 
the  fluctuations  in  gold  and  larger  than  upon  or- 
dinary  investments ; it  is  convertible  in  three  years 
into  bonds  precisely  like  the  Five-Twenties  now  in 
such  immense  demand ; it  directly  aids  the  Govern- 
ment, and  consequently  enhances  the  value  of  all 
Government  securities.  There  can  be  no  invest- 
ment safer  or  more  promising.  The  notes  are  is- 
sued in  denominations  of  $50,  $100,  $500,  $1000, 
$5000. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

THE  MILITARY  SITUATION. 

Sheridan’s  important  victories  in  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley have  very  much  simplified  General  Grant's  combina- 
tions for  the  defeat  of  General  Lee's  army  and  the  capture 
of  the  rebel  capital.  The  campaign  in  the  West  had 
hardly  been  sealed  with  victory  before  the  roar  of  Sheri- 
dan's cannon  was  heard  in  Early’s  rear.  The  first  step 
taken  by  General  Grant,  in  the  execution  of  his  grand 
campaign  last  May,  was  an  attempt  to  put  his  army  be- 
tween Lee  and  Richmond.  In  this  he  failed  of  success. 
•Ie  then  attempted  to  take  Petersburg  by  assault,  and 
thus  cut  Lee  off  from  his  Southern  communications.  In 
this  also  he  failed.  He  then  placed  his  left  wing  firmly 
on  the  Weldon  Railroad.  This  was  the  first  decisive  suc- 
cess of  the  Virginia  campaign.  In  order  to  appreciate  the 
position  of  the  two  armies  after  the  occupation  of  the 
Weldon  Road  we  need  to  glance  at  the  other  communica- 
tions which  connect  Lee’s  army  with  the  Confederacy. 
Of  the  four  railroads  which  enter  Richmond,  two,  viz., 
the  Fredericksburg  and  the  York  River  railroads,  are  of 
no  account;  they  drain  a country  already  exhausted. 
But  the  Gordonsville  Road,  connecting  Richmond  with 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  was  of  great  im- 
portance. But  it  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  justi- 
fy Lee  in  keeping  a strong  force  in  the  Valley.  It  was, 
indeed,  a part  of  Early's  mission  to  guard  this  communi- 
cation ; but  a more  important  part  of  that  mission  was  to 
cover  the  approach  to  Lynchburg.  It  was  evident  to  Lee 
that  one  of  tho  first  things  which  Grant  would  attempt 
would  be  an  advance  on  Lynchburg,  and  the  same  army 
would,  in  its  advance,  also  completely  destroy  the  Gor- 
donsville Road.  After  the  occupation  of  the  Weldon  Road 
the  safety  of  Lynchburg  became  absolutely  essential 
to  the  maintenance  by  Lee  of  any  defensive  position  in 
Virginia.  For  Lynchburg  wus  then  the  key  to  all  the 
communications  left  to  the  rebel  army.  Once|ramira<t 


by  the  Federal  forces  and  made  a military  station,  it 
could  be  held  by  a small  army,  and  made  the  centre  of  a 
new  system  of  operations  on  the  west  side  of  Richmond. 
The  investment  of  the  rebel  capital  would  then  be  as  com- 
plete as  was  that  of  Atlanta  when  Sherman  transferred 
his  army  to  a position  on  the  Macon  Road.  There  would 
then  be  but  a single  alternative  to  the  evacuation  of  Rich- 
mond, and  consequently  of  Virginia,  viz.,  a pitched  bat- 
tle. To  await  tho  result  of  a siege  would  be  fatal  to  Lee's 
army.  . To  defend  Lynchburg,  then,  ia  to  defend  Richmond. 

Sheridan’s  victories,  therefore,  occurring  at  just  this 
time,  simplify  the  system  of  operations  against  the  Vir- 
ginia rebels. 

These  victories  have  put  out  of  combat  more  than  one- 
nait  of  Rarly's  command,  and  have  demoralized  and  par- 
alyzed the  other  half.  If  Early  is  not  heavily  reinforced 
Lynchburg  will  certainly  be  captured.  But  to  reinforco 
Early  fa  to  weaken  Lee’s  own  army.  He  may,  indeed, 
succeed  in  saving  Lynchburg,  but  it  will  take  so  many 
men  to  effect  this  that  it  will  be  at  the  risk  of  losing 
Richmond.  An  army  on  the  defensive,  Btrongly  fortified, 
and  holding  an  interior  position,  has  great  advantages; 
blit  in  addition  it  must  have  strength  of  numbers  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  resist  approaches  made  from  so 
many  points  and  at  Buch  distances  from  each  other 
Richmond  and  Petersburg  are  over  twenty  miles  apart. 
The  line  confronting  Grant  from  Deep  Bottom  to  a point 
west  of  the  Weldon  Road  is  over  twenty  miles  long. 
Grant  threatens  Richmond  from  the  north  side  of  the 
James,  and  tnkes  the  Weldon  Road.  Lee's  army,  weHk  in 
numbers  as  compared  with  Grant’s,  dissipates  its  strength 
and  weakens  its  advantage  of  position  by  these  long  lines 
of  defense.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  view  of  all  these 
considerations,  that  the  crisis  of  the  war  in  Virginia  is 
now  come,  and  is  indeed  already  nearly  past. 

fisher’s  hill. 

After  driving  Early's  columns  through  Winchester,  Rep 
tember  1!»,  Sheridan  continued  the  pursuit.  Three  miles 
beyond  Strasburg,  at  Fisher’s  Hill,  Early  made  a stand, 
and  on  Thursday,  the  22d,  was  attacked  by  Sheridan.  At 
half  past  3 o’clock  Crook’s  command  attacked  the  rebel 
left,  throwing  one  of  his  divisions  in  their  rear.  At  the 
same  time  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps  attacked  in 
front.  Crook's  magnificent  charge  threw  the  enemy's  left 
wing  into  disorder,  and  the  position,  which  was  considered 
almost  impregnable,  was  abandoned  together  with  twenty 
guns.  Between  one  nnd  two  thousand  prisoners  were  taken. 
The  routed  army  pushed  on  down  the  Valley,  the  road  be- 
hind them  strewn  with  caissons,  small-arms,  haversacks, 
and  every  other  impediment  to  flight.  Our  loss  was  esti- 
mated at  less  than  a thousand  men.  Kershaw’s  division  of 
Longstreet’s  corps,  which  Early  had  detached  to  guard  his 
communications,  came  up  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  bat- 
tle, but  too  late  to  be  of  any  use.  On  Friday  morning,  the 
23d,  Sheridan  had  reached  Woodstock,  having  pursued  the 
enemy  all  night. 

Early  was  driven  beyond  Jackson  Mountain  without  fur- 
ther resistance,  and  on  Saturday  night  Sheridan  had 
reached  a point  six  miles  south  of  New  Market. 

GOVERNOR  BROWN’8  PROCLAMATION. 

The  following  proclamation  by  Governor  Brown,  of 
Georgia,  tells  its  own  story : 

« , , „ „ . _ Mn-LXDOKTILLB,  Sept.  10,  1864. 

general  J.  L.  Hood , Commanding  Army  of  Tennessee: 

General, — As  the  militia  of  the  State  were  called  out 
for  the  defense  of  Atlanta  during  the  campaign  against  it 
which  has  terminated  by  the  fall  of  the  city  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  as  many  of  them  left  their  homes  with- 
out preparation,  expecting  to  be  gone  but  a few  weeks, 
who  have  remained  in  service  over  three  months  (most-  of 
the  time  in  the  trenches),  justice  requires  that  they  be  per- 
mitted, while  the  enemy  are  preparing  for  the  winter  cam-  . 
paign,  to  return  to  their  homes  and  look,  for  a time,  after 
important  interests,  and  prepare  themselves  for  such  serv- 
ice as  may  be  required  when  another  campaign  commences 
against  other  important  points  in  the  State.  1 thereforo 
hereby  withdraw  said  organization  from  your  command, 
in  the  hope  that  I shall  be  able  to  return  it,  with  greater 
numbers  and  equal  efficiency,  when  the  interests  of  tho 
public  service  requires  it.  In  this  connection,  I beg  leave 
to  tender  to  you,  General,  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  Im- 
partiality to  the  State  troops,  nnd  for  your  uniform  court- 
esy and  kindness  to  me  individually.  With  assurances  of 
my  high  consideration  ami  esteem. 

I am,  very  respectfully,  your  humble  servant, 
Jobepu  E.  Brown. 

RETIREMENT  OF  FREMONT  AND  COCHRANE. 

September  22  General  Fremont,  in  a letter  to  Messrs. 
George  L.  Stearns  nnd  others,  publicly  withdrew  lii«  nnmo 
from  the  political  contest  for  the  sake  of  securing  har- 
mony in  the  Union  party.  The  day  before  Cochrane  hud 
adopted  n similar  course.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Fremont  and  Cochrane  were  the  nominees  of  the  Cleve- 
land Convention  for  President  and  Vice-President. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

NEWS  FOR  LORD  PAM. 

Lord  Palmerston,  in  his  attitude  toward  the  Sonthem 
Independence  Association  and  the  numerous  abettors  of 
secession  in  England,  although  he  has  steadfastly  resisted 
the  policy  of  recognizing  the  Confederacy,  has  yet  Invari- 
ably expressed  the  hope  that  the  time  would  yet  come  for 
the  adoption  of  that  policy.  This  hope  was  expressed  in 
very  sanguine  terms  in  a speech  lately  delivered  at  Tiv- 
erton. The  following  illustration  represents  the  manner 
in  which  the  noble  lord  will  sink  into  his  boots  on  receipt 
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SONG  OF  THE  PEACE  REPUBLICAN. 

I oo  in  for  Peace — yes,  a Peace-man  am  I, 

Of  the  deepest,  the  darkest,  most  permanent  dye. 

But  an  own-that-we're-whipped  kind  of  Peace  is  all  bosh ; 
The  Peace  that  I want  is  a Peace  that  will  wash. 

But  some  folks  shout  “ Peace  1"  “Stop  the  war!”  “Cry 
Peccavi !" 

Going  back  on  our  glorious  army  and  navy, 

Who’ve  guarded  our  banner  from  insults  and  stains, 
With  the  sweat  of  their  brows  and  the  blood  of  their  veins. 
Now  the  Peace  these  folks  sigh  for, 

And  curse  for,  and  cry  for. 

And  scheme  for,  and  lie  for, 

Aud  every  thing  else  for  but  fight  for  and  die  for, 

Is  the  Peace  of  a mouse  with  a cat; 

And  that’s  what’s  the  matter  with  that. 
No  sound  that  can  ring  from  thy  larynx,  O man! 

Or  ripple  from  lips  of  an  infant  or  woman, 

Is  so  sweet  ns  that  sweetest  word.  Peace,  to  my  ears, 
"When  it  isn’t  accompanied  by  Copperhead  cheers. 
Those  cheers  spoil  the  whole,  for  we  know  that  the  cry 
Means  dove— the  dear  emblem  of  Peace— in  a pie. 
Pharisees  Bing  of  “the  Lamb”  till  they’re  hoarse, 
Caring  only  for  lamb  when  it's  served  with  Mint  sauce. 
Now  the  things  theso  folks  sigh  for, 

And  curse  for,  and  cry  for, 

And  pray  for,  and  lie  for. 

Are  plump  little  doves  they  get  ready  their  pie  for, 
With  a lamb  that  is  tender  and  fut ; 

And  that’s  what’s  the  trouble  with  that. 

I go  in  for  Peace — yes,  a Peace-man  am  I, 

Every  inch  of  my  frame,  and  Pm  some  of  them  high. 
But  olives,  at  times,  have  a worm  in  the  bud ; 

And  the  vampire  fans  you  while  sucking  your  blood. 
All  rest  is  not  health— note  the  pulse  and  the  breath: 
There's  the  slumber  of  life  and  the  slumber  of  death ; 
There’s  the  calmness  of  virtue,  the  silence  of  sin; 
pisease  driven  out,  and  disease  driven  in. 

Now  the  Peace  these  folks  sigh  fox-, 

And  curse  for,  and  cry  for. 

And  pray  for,  and  lie  for, 

Is  a Peace  that  we'd  die  of,  not  live  for,  nor  die  for. 
It's  going  to  bed  with  a vampire  bat. 
Otherwise  known  as  a Peace  Democrat; 
And  that.  Brother  Ben,  's  what’s  the  matter  with  that. 


MY  PUNISHMENT. 

“ Isn’t  it  beautiful,  George  ?” 

“Well,  it  is  rather  pretty,’’  I said,  with  a half- 
suppressed  yawn. 

“Now,  George,”  she  said,  indignantly,  “that  is 
too  bad.  Do  be  generous  for  once.  Isn’t  it  per- 
fectly lovely  ?” 

“Well,  I suppose  it  is  if  you.  say  so,  my  dear;” 
and  I leaned  back  in  my  chair,  and  with  closed  eyes 
placidly  emitted  a dense  volume  of  smoke  from  my 
lips. 

It  was  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  dinner  was 
over,  and  I had  subsided  into  the  comfortable  tran- 
quillity of  nxy  dressing-gown,  slippers,  and  cigar. 
Alice  had  been  out  shopping  that  afternoon,  as  sev- 
eral plethoi-ic-looking  bundles  on  the  side-table  test- 
ified ; aud  now  I must  witness  and  share  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  their  contents. 

So  I listened  while  my  wife  commented  on  the 
texture  of  the  linen  intended  for  the  bosoms  of  my 
aew  shirts. 

She  then  produced  a mysterious-looking  package, 
which,  divested  of  its  paper  covering,  proved  to  be  a 
very  handsome  black  silk  dress  pattern.  She  looked 
bo  pretty  as  she  stood  before  me — the  bright  fire- 
light shining  on  her  sweet  face — and  it  was  all  in  a 
glow ; and  she  was  enthusiastic  in  the  praise  of  her 
last  purchase,  which  she  was  holding  up  before  my 
unappreciating  eyes.  She  was  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  the  limited  praise  I bestowed  upon  it. 

“ How  provoking  you  are ! Geoi-ge  Warden,  do 
you  hem  ? Do  take  that  cigar  out  of  your  mouth 
and  come  out  of  your  smoke-clouds  a little  while ! 
1 never  can  get  a word  out  of  you  when  you  once 
get  to  smoking.  Now  how  much  do  you  suppose  I 
gave  for  this  piece  of  silk?” 

Mrs.  Warden’s  husband  opened  his  eyes  and  de- 
clared he  “ hadn't  the  slightest  idea ! how  should  he 
know?”  Mrs.  W.  was  well  aware  that  he  knew 
little  and  cared  less  about  the  paraphernalia  of  a 
lady’s  toilet. 

“ Only  fifty  dollars  for  the  pattern — not  a cent 
more!  It’s  well  worth  fifty-six;  I’ve  saved  that 
much  any  how.  And  it’s  so  rich  and  thick  it'll 
wear  well,  I am  sure.  Now  don’t  you  think  it 
cheap?” 

“Well,  rather and  I knocked  the  ashes  from  the 
tip  of  my  cigar  and  prepared  to  resume  my  train  of 
thoughts  when  her  voice  moused  me  again. 

“But  it  isn’t  paid  for  yet,”  she  was  saying,  hesi- 
tatingly. “I  hadn’t  enough  money  with  me,  and  I 
was  afraid  if  I waited  till  to-morrow  1 should  lose 
the  chance ; and  I was  sure  you  wouldn’t  care — just 
this  once,”  she  said,  timidly,  as  if  she  wasn’t  so  sure 
I wouldn’t  care  after  all. 

I sat  upright — all  awake  in  a moment.  If  there 
is  any  thing  I abhor  it  is  the  credit  system — I mean 
where  women  are  concerned.  Positively  the  idea 
that  my  wife  was  going  in  debt  for  things,  and  get- 
ting into  the  habit  of  running  up  long  bills  at  the 
dry-goods  stores,  was  more  than  I could  bear.  My 
prophetic  eye  saw  in  the  future  visions  of  tempta- 
tion, deception,  anxiety,  unhappiness,  and,  perhaps, 
ruin — all  resulting  from  t hose  terrible  bills ! I had 
labored  so  hard  to  impress  on  her  mind  this  one 
lesson,  “Pay  as  you  go.”  And  the  thought  that 
she  had  disobeyed  me  cn  th  first  temptation  made 
me  very  wrathful.  T ie  stt  -m  burst  over  her  un- 
conscious head. 

“Alice,  is  it  possible? — when  I have  told  you 
repeatedly  never,  under  any  circumstances,  to  get 
any  thing  on  credit,  if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it? 
I must  say — ” 

’ ’ But,  George,  it  is  the  first  time  I over  did  so, 

and — ” 

“ It  must  be  the  last ! I hope  I am  not  niggard- 
ly. I am  willing  to  let  you  have  all  the  money  you 
need ; but  I will  not  consent  to  your  running  up 
long  bills  at  the  storesr , I MuljU^l-jouJipw  many 
men  of  my  acquaintance  littJeW’rn  riiimj  by  their 


wives  doing  so.  I tell  you,  Alice,  you  have  no  idea 
how  a bill  will  run  up  before  you  know  it.  These 
little  debts  seem  very  insignificant  until  you  put 
them  all  together.  Then  the  aggregate  is  enor- 
mous. I did  not  think  my  wife  would  act  in  such 
direct  opposition  to  my  known  wishes.” 

“But,  George—”  And  the  tears  came  into  the 
brown  eyes  raised  to  mine. 

What  a wretch  I was ! Why  couldn’t  I sjtcak 
kindly  to  the  poor  darling,  if  I must  tell  her  of  her 
fault?  But  no;  my  heart  was  full  of  bitterness 
because  she  had  disobeyed  me,  and  then  it  always 
put  me  out  of  humor  to  see  a woman  cry. 

“ I don’t  want  to  hear  any  more  about  it.  Take 
your  dress  away : I don’t  wish  to  look  at  it ! I 
hope  you  will  enjoy  it,  and  the  recollection  that 
in  buying  it  you  disregarded  my  wishes  will  doubt- 
less add  much  to  your  pleasure  in  it.” 

I think  this  last  cruel  speech  hurt  her  more  than 
all  the  rest.  It  makes  me  furious  against  myself 
now  when  I think  of  it.  But  I had  opened  my 
heart  to  a venomous,  satirical  demon,  and  he  sat 
there  securely  throned,  defying  all  my  efforts  to 
expel  him,  aud  grinning  with  malicious  glee  while 
he  pointed  the  barbed  words  which  fell  like  poison- 
drops  from  my  tongue.  I had  never  spoken  so  to 
my  wife  before.  I hated  myself  for  it ! 

I watched  her  as  she  crossed  the  room  and  sat 
down,  away  from  me,  in  the  recess  of  a window, 
with  tews  dropping  fast  over  her  pale  cheeks,  llow 
I longed  to  go  aud  bring  her  back,  and  kiss  away 
the  remembrauce  of  my  harshness!  But  I did 
not.  I don’t  know  how  long  we  sat  thus,  and  I 
did  not  know  what  I was  reading ; I was  only  con- 
scious of  being  very  remorseful  and  very  unhappy, 
when  a timid,  faltering  voice  startled  me  out  of  my 
abstraction,  aud  caused  me  to  look  up.  She  was 
standing  before  me,  with  the  tears  not  yet  dry  on 
her  pale  face,  and  the  grieved  look  plainer  than  ever 
in  her  soft  eyes. 

“I  don’t  care  about  having  the  dress,  George. 
I’ll  take  it  back  to-morrow.  1 know  they  will  allow 
ine  to  return  it ; only  please  do  not  look  so.  I can 
bear  any  thing  but  seeing  you  so  displeased!” 

Did  I fling  down  that  hateful  paper,  and  seat  the 
trembling  pleader  on  my  knee,  and  kiss  the  poor 
pale  face  till  it  bloomed  again  ? Alas ! th„  demon 
whispered,  “ Forgiveness  easily  obtained  is  not 
much  valued.  Hold  out  only  a little  longer.”  And 
I did ; and  lost  the  opportunity  which  the  wealth 
of  worlds  can  not  buy  now  ! 

I steeled  my  heart  against  those  pleading  tones. 

I met  the  prayerful  glance  with  one  so  cold  that  it 
froze  down  the  upspringing  tears,  aud  then  I said, 
coldly, 

“ No,  you  shall  not  do  that.  If  there  is  any  thing 
I hate,  it  is  carrying  a thing  back  after  it  has  been 
taken.  Now  you’ve  got  it,  keep  it.  I’ll  pay  the 
bill  when  I go  down  in  the  morning.”  And  that 
was  all.  Then  I turned  to  the  other  side  of  the 
paper  and  appeared  engrossed  in  a telegram  from 
Washington.  I could  have  cursed  myself  as  I 
watched  her  move  wearily  back  to  the  window,  and 
sit  down  with  her  forehead  pressed  against  the  pane 
so  despairingly ; and  when  one  or  two  convulsive 
sobs,  but  half  stifled,  reached  me  I fairly  started, 
and  rustled  the  paper  nervously. 

Seven  o’clock.  Alice  arose  and  moved  across 
the  room.  She  stopped  a few  moments  before  the 
glass,  and  I watched  her  unseen.  I remember  now 
exactly  how  she  looked  and  was  dressed.  I never 
can  forgot  it.  I knew  not  then,  as  I gazed  at  her 
so  intently,  that  it  was  the  last  lime  I should  ever 
see  her  with  the  current  of  life  warming  her  veins 
and  flushing  her  face!  She  wore  a black  dress. 
Black  was  always  my  taste,  and  it  set  off  her  pure 
complexion  beautifully;  high  and  plain,  with  no 
ornaments  but  the  delicate  lace  about  the  throat  and 
arms.  One  thick  braid  of  hair  passed  across  her 
head,  and  it  suited  her  better  than  any  coronet. 
And  as  she  raised  her  hand  to  smooth  the  brown 
ripples  about  her  forehead  the  sleeve  fell  back,  and 
the  |*rettiest  round  arm  you  over  saw  gleamed  out 
so  bewitchingly ! I knew  very  well  why  she  had 
dressed  with  so  much  taste  on  this  particular  even- 
ing. We  were  going  out  together  to  a birthday 
paity  given  by  a young  cousin  of  hers ; for  Nora 
thought  nothing  could  go  right  without  “Cousin 
Alice”  to  superintend. 

She  got  her  hood  and  cloak,  making  a noise  pur- 
posely to  attract  my  attention ; but  I heara  nothing. 
Then  she  came  and  stood  before  me  while  she  was 
tying  on  her  hood ; and  waited  some  time  for  me 
to  speak ; but  I would  not ; and  at  last  she  said, 
timidly, 

“We  were  going  to  Uncle  William's  to-night.” 

“ Well?” 

That  was  all  I said.  Then  she  went  away  look- 
ing very  sad.  Presently  a dusky  face  peered  in  at 
the  door. 

“ Carriage  am  ready,  missus.” 

“ George,  are  you  going  with  me  to-night?” 

“No.” 

“ I am  very  sorry,”  she  said,  meekly ; “but  Nora 
will  be  so  disappointed  if  I do  not  go ; so  I must  go.”  i 

“ Very  well." 

I did  not  look  up  till  I heard  the  door  close  after 
her.  Then  I flung  the  paper  aside  with  a muttered 
curse,  and  strode  fiercely  to  the  window.  I watched 
her  enter  the  carriage,  and  saw  it  drive  off;  and 
then  I came  back  to  the  tire,  kicked  over  a stool, 
and  kicked  it  again  when  it  fell ; flung  the  paper 
into  the  fire,  which  I punched  savagely  for  want 
of  something  more  substantial  on  which  to  vent  my 
fury,  and  then  sat  down  with  my  face  in  my  hands 
and  groaned  bitterly  through  my  clenched  teeth. 

I was  angry  with  my  suffering,  unoffending  wife 
because  she  had  gone  out  without  me.  I thought 
she  ought  to  have  staid  at  home  and  broken  her  en- 
gagement to  humor  my  absurd  caprice,  when  she 
did  not  even  know  that  I wished  her  to  do  so.  I 
was  also  angry  with  myself  for  treating  her  in  such 
a shameful  manner.  Never  before  in  all  my  life 
had  I felt  so.  Altogether,  I was  perfectly  miserable. 

While  I sat  there  I unconsciously  drew  from  my 
finger  the  ring  I always  wore  there.  I held  it  up, 
as  I was  often  in  the  habit  of  doing,  to  read  the  in- 
scription within;  and  the  words  “ Grieve  not  the 
heart  that  loves  thee”  hashed  on  my  gaze — flashed 
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into  my  heart  with  such  painful  vividness  that  I 
started  and  looked  around  to  see  who  had  uttered 
them.  There  was  no  one  there.  I was  alone,  and 
conquered  by  the  talisman  of  the  ring!  “Grieve 
not  the  heart  that  loves  thee.”  It  was  her  gift. 
These  were  the  words  she  was  wont  to  murmur, 
lying  with  closed  eyes  and  white  hands  nestled  in 
mine,  and  the  dear  head  pillowed  on  my  heart. 
Such  the  sweet  refrain,  breaking  ever  aud  anon 
from  the  fresh  lips,  till  I hushed  their  music  into 
silence  by  the  pressure  of  my  own. 

“Grieve  not  the  heart  that  loves  thee.”  It  was 
her  voice  that  spoke  to  me  in  the  stillness  of  that 
lonely  room.  Oh ! no  other  coxild  have  the  power 
to  so  thrill  ray  soul  with  feelings  such  as  I had 
then ! Where  was  she  then  ? Moving  amidst  the 
glare  and  glitter  of  the  crowded  ball-room  ? Oh 
no ! I know  her  spirit  came  to  me  in  that  lonely 
hour  to  take  a last  farewell,  to  breathe  a parting 
benediction  on  my  unworthy  head ! 

That  ring  was  her  gilt.  She  placed  it  on  my 
finger  the  day  after  we  were  married ; and  I prom- 
ised her  solemnly,  with  her  earnest  brown  eyes  look- 
ing into  mine,  that  I would  never  part  with  it  in 
life  or  in  death.  As  I sat  there  holding  it  in  my 
hand  sweet  memories  of  old  times  flashed  across  my 
mind,  like  sudden  sun-bursts  over  a darkened  land- 
scape. I thought  of  the  time  when  I first  asked 
her  to  be  my  wife — child  as  she  was.  It  was  not 
so  long  ago — only  two  years ; and  they  had  been 
such  pleasant  ones!  She  was  very  young,  was 
Alice,  when  1 first  brought  her  to  ray  home — only 
seventeen ; and  I was  her  senior  in  years.  But  I 
was  older  in  experience  even  than  in  years.  Ac- 
customed from  very  early  life  to  act  and  think  for 
myself,  I had  acquired  the  habit  of  domination  un- 
consciously; aud  Alice,  with  her  tiny  figure  aud 
fair  j'oung  face,  and,  clinging,  caressing  ways,  I 
never  could  think  of  but  as  a beautiful  child,  to 
be  spoiled,  and  petted,  and  loved,  aud  governed. 
Heaven  knows  how  I loved  and  cared  for  her ! But 
she  had  never  before  disobeyed  mo.  Never  before 
had  she  so  wounded — not  my  love  for  her,  but  my 
love  of  authority. 

But  my  heart  was  softened  now.  I thought  of 
all  her  caressing,  pretty  ways — how  she  had  nursed 
me  during  a long  illness  in  the  past  fall— how  she 
would  bound  into  my  arms  when  I came  home  ev- 
ery evening ; and  then  I thought  how  dreary  my 
h’ome  would  be  without  her ; and  all  the  repressed 
tenderness  of  my  nature  welled  up. 

“Poor  child!”  I murmured,  regretfully,  “how  I 
have  made  her  suffer ! I was  harsh,  God  forgive 
me ! Oh,  that  she  were  here  now  that  I might  .take 
her  to  my  heart  and  soothe  her  into  forgetfulness, 
my  poor  wronged  darling !” 

I looked  at  the  clock.  The  hands  pointed  to  ten. 
She  never  staid  out  later. 

“She  will  soon  be  here,”  I said,  trustfully;  and 
then  I rang  the  bell,  and  had  the  fire  replenished 
and  the  room  arranged  against  her  coming.  I drew 
her  favorite  chair  up  into  the  bright  blaze,  and 
placed  my  own  beside  it;  then  I went  to  the. win- 
dow, and  looked  impatiently  down  the  moonlit  av- 
enue. N.ot  coming  yet ! I walked  up  the  floor 
once  or  twice ; aud  then,  to  beguio  the  tedious  mo- 
ments, entered  into  an  investigation  of  the  contcuts 
of  her  little  work-basket  which  stood  on  a table. 
First,  there  was  her  tiny  thimble  and  scissors,  and 
spools  of  different  hues;  then  I took  up  a small 
piece  of  flannel  embroidered  in  various  cabalistic 
design* — which  last  caused  me  to  smile  curiously, 
for  I could  not  understand  the  meaning  of  so  much 
work,  all  crowded  on  one  small  piece  of  stuff.  But 
I dropped  it  quickly,  for  I heard  tlie  cairiage  com- 
ing up  the  avenue.  I was  at  the  door  as  soon  as  it 
stopped,  and  opened  it  eagerly.  My  wife  sat  with 
her  face  turned  from  nje,  and  quite  hidden  by  the 
large  woolen  hood. 

“Are  you  not  very  cold  and  tired,  dear?”  I said, 
my  voice  ambling  with  impatient  tenderness  as  I 
extender,  my  hand  to  assist  her  to  rise ; but  there 
was  no  answer,  and  she  remained  quite  still. 

“Alice,  love,  speak  to  me  ! Do  you  not  hear?” 

Silent  still!  Then  I thought  she  had  fallen 
asleep,  and  to'  her  hand  to  awaken  her.  It  was 
so  cold  that  1 started  back  chilled. 

“ How  cold  you  are,,  dear  Alieef  Are  you  ill  ?” 
And  I leaned  orward  and  pushed  the  hood  from  her 
face.  It  was  a very  still,  white  face — so  motion- 
less it  might  have  been  carved  in  stone.  The  moon- 
light shone  full  upon  it,  ind  on  the  precious  blue 
eves,  wide  open,  but  dimmed  and  filmed. 

Dead!  OGod!  No! 

I would  not  allow  myself  to  think  of  it.  “ She 
has  fainted,”  I said;  and  I carried  her  swiftly  into 
the  house  and  laid  her  on  the  sofa.  I knew  no- 
thing of  the  gathering  crowd  of  terror-stricken  serv- 
ants around  me — saw  nothing,  heard  nothing,  felt 
nothing  for  a time.  Every  thought,  every  faculty 
was  concentrated  in  my  anxiety  for  her.  I knelt 
beside  her,  and  chafed  the  dead  hands  and  temples, 
and  pressed  my  warm,  living  lips  to  the  beautiful 
cold  mouth,  as  if  seeking  to  breathe  into  them  again 
the  breath  of  life.  Vain ! vain ! She  never  looked 
on  me  or  spoke  to  me  again. 

A hand  was  laid  on  my  shoulder ; a quiet,  kindly 
voice  bade  me  move  aside  a moment,  and  our  grave, 
gray-haired  family  physician  laid  his  fingers  on  the 
white  wrist,  and  then  placed  them  on  the  still  heart, 
and  then,  shaking  his  head  sadly,  turned  away.  1 
heal’d  the  words  “ Disease  of  the  heart.”  That  was 
all. 

They  left  me  alone  with  my  dead  at  last.  There 
in  that  room  where  I had  seen  her  alive  for  the  last 
time — where  I had  60  wounded  the  deal’  heart  whose 
last  throb  was  for  me ! The  fire  glowed  as  brightly 
as  ever.  There  stood  her  piano,  still  open,  with  a 
favorite  song  upon  it.  There  was  her  work-table 
with  her  little  basket  upon  it,  and  the  book  she  had 
been  reading,  with  a bit  of  ribbon  to  mark  the  place ! 
There  on  a table  were  the  things  she  had  bought 
that  evening,  together  with  the  piece  of  silk  which 
had  caused  so  much  grief!  The  apron  she  had  worn 
was  thrown  carelessly  over  the  chair  which  I had 
drawn  up  to  the  fire  to  be  in  readiness  when  she  re- 
turned. She  had  come  back  to  me.  But  it  seem- 
ed as  if  she  had  come  in  some  terrible  dream  from 
which  I can  never  awake. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Short  Whist “ Short  whist,”  says  a descendant  ot 

Mrs.  Battle,  wtioee  opinions  on  the  game  are  very  gener- 
ally known,  “is  a rubber,  where  two  out  of  four  are 
hard-up  players,  unable  to  settle  their  losses.  This  is 
veiy  ‘ short  whi3t.’  ” “ Long  whist,”  adds  this  excellent 
matron,  “is  Mr.  Battle’s  constant  excuse  for  coming 
home  from  his  Club  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morniug.” 

A badly-bunged-up  Emerald  Islander,  in  response  to  the 
inquiry,  “Where  have  you  been  f said,  “Dowd  to  Mrs. 
Mulroony’s  wake,  and  an  iliigant  time  we  had  of  it. 
Fourteen  fightB  in  fifteen  minutes ; only  one  whole  nose 
left  in  the  house,  and  that  belonged  to  the  tay-kettle.” 


How  to  make  a Watoh  kekp  Time.— Never  wind  it 
up,  it  will  then  keep  the  same  time  all  the  year  round. 


A new  novel  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Yelverton  is  announced 
with  the  title  of  “ Life  in  the  Squares."  Is  it  possible  that 
she  has  solved  a great  social  problem  f for,  of  course,  life 
in  the  squares  means  life  in  the  best  circles.  This  quad- 
rature of  the  circle,  if  it  is  all  on  the  square,  will  astonish 
the  sages. 


Bov.  “Please,  Sir,  tell  me  the  time?” 
Crusty  Old  Gent.  “Yes,  Sir— bed-time !” 


Fob  the  Use  or  Schools.— Queen  Eliznbeth  was  re- 
markably proud  of  her  personal  appearance.  When  she 
assumed  to  herself  the  U$le  of  “ Head  of  the  Church,”  it 
was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  who  suggested,  that,  instead  of 
this  title,  her  Majesty  should  have  that  of  “ The  Vane." 


Worth  Knowing Tell  not  your  secrete  in  a corn- 

field ; it  has  thousands  of  ears. 


We  have  a specimen  of  the  Celtic  race  in  our  kitchen, 
says  a correspondent,  whose  partiality  for  funerals,  wakes, 
and  other  enjoyments  of  the  representatives  of  that  nation- 
ality, is  frequently  manifested  in  a very  ludicrous  manner. 
She  asked  a few  days’  leave  of  absence  recently  to  visit  a 
cousin.  On  her  return  I naked  if  she  had  enjoyed  herself. 
“ Faith,  ma’am,”  said  she,  “and  it  waB  as  good  as  a fu- 
neral all  the  time.” 


Why  is  an  unwelcome  visitor  like  a shady  tree  1 — Be- 
cause we  are  glad  when  he  leaves. 


“John,  did  you  leave  Mr.  Jones's  umbrella  at  his  house  ?" 
“No,  ma,"  said  John.  “ And  why  did  you  not,  my  son  ? 
Didn’t  I tell  you  to?"  “Yes,  ma,’’ said  John;  “ but  didn’t 
you  tell  mo  a little  while  ago  to  keep  something  for  a rainy 
day,  and  what  better  thing  can  I keep  than  an  umbrella  ?" 


“Pray,  Mr.  Labriska,  why  do  you  whip  your  children 
so  often P’  “La,  Mr.  Worthy,  I does  it  for  tlieir  enlight- 
enment. I never  whipped  one  of  them  in  my  lifo  that 
they  did  not  acknowledge  it  made  them  smart.” 


Certain  coquettes,  gayly  dress  d,  thickly  powdered,  and 
well  rouged,  being  at  a ball  ir.  Paris,  asked  a foreigner 
present  liow  he  was  pleased  with  the  French  beauties. 
“ Ladies,"  he  replied  with  great  naivete,  “ I'm  no  judge 
of  painting.” 

Some  one  Bays  that  going  to  law  is  mighty  cold  business, 
for  all  you  ever  get  is  but  just-ice,  and  sometimes  you  don't 
get  even  that. 

While  walking  with  a friend,  a gentleman  accidentally 
stepped  upon  a lady’s  trailing  dress ; she  turned  with  a 
frowning  look,  and  a strong  expression  of  auger.  With 
his  usual  urbanity  he  replied,  “ I am  sorry,  madam,  very 
sorry,  indeed,  but  really  1 didn't  know  that  I was  within 
a quarter  of  a mile  of  you !" 


Prejudices  are  like  rats,  and  a man’s  mind  like  a trap; 
they  get  in  easily,  and  then  perhaps  can't  get  out  at  all. 


A young  gentleman  with  an  inquiring  mind  wishes  to 
be  enlightened  on  the  following:  If  brooks  are,  as  the  poets 
call  them,  the  most  joyous  things  in  Nature,  what  are  they 
always  murmuring  about  ? 


“Where  are  you  going?”  said  Selwyn  to  an  acquaint- 
ance. “To  see  a friend.”  “ Well,  I'll  go  with  you,  for  I 
never  saw  one  yet." 


Why  are  young  ladies  like  arrows  ? — Because  they  are 
all  in  a quiver  when  the  beaus  come. 


When  is  a clock  on  the  stairs  dangerous  ?— When  it  runs 
down. 


All  that  is  necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  sausages  at 
breakfast  is  confidence. 


EPIGRAM. 

A watch  lost  in  a tavern  1 That's  a crime; 

Then  see  liow  men  by  drinking  lose  their  lime. 

The  watch  kept  time;  and  if  time  will  away, 

I see  no  reason  why  the  watch  should  stay. 

You  say  the  key  hung  out,  and  you  fail’d  to  lock  it; 

Time  will  not  be  kept  pris’ner  in  a pocket 

Henceforth,  if  you  will  keep  your  watch,  this  do, 

Pocket  your  watch,  and  watch  your  pocket,  too. 

A lady  who  went  to  consult  Mr.  Abemethy  began  de- 
scribing her  complaint,  which  is  what  he  very  much  dis- 
liked. Among  other  things  she  said,  “Whenever  I lilt 
my  arm  it  pains  me  exceedingly."  “ Why,  then,  ma’am," 
answered  Mr.  A.,  “you  are  a gveat  fool  for  doiug  so.” 


Hairdresser’s  Motto.— Two  heads  <of  hair)  are  better 
than  one. 


When  a man's  face  turns  as  yellow  as  a guinea,  he  has 
a rich  complexion. 

“No  matter  how  often  you  may  fall  into  the  river,”  said 
an  old  toper,  “you  won't  drown  if  your  head  swims." 


A rich  upstart  once  asked  a poor  person  if  he  had  any 
idea  of  the  advantages  arising  from  riches.  1 I believe 
they  give  a rogue  an  advantage  over  an  honest  man,"  was 
the  reply. 


An  Irish  lawyer,  famed  for  cross-examining,  was  on  one 
occasion  completely  silenced  by  a horse-deal' r.  “Play, 

Mi’. , you  belong  to  a very  honest  profession  ?"  ‘ I 

can't  say  so,”  replied  the  witness:  “for,  saving  yon  law- 
yers, I think  it  the  most  dishonest  going." 


A soldier  who  was  being  led  to  the  gallows  buw  a crowd 
of  people  running  on  before.  “ Don't  be  in  such  a hurry, 
said  lie  to  them.  “ I can  assure  yon  nothing  will  be  done 
without  me."  _ 


rd  , • M‘N b was  writing  a letter  from  an 

li  coffee-house,  when  a friend  observed  that  he 
g at  defiance  the  laws  of  orthography  and  gram- 
ken  that  weel  eno1 !"  exclaimed  the  Highland 
“ hut  how  cun  a man  write  grammar  with  a 


s fellow!”  exclaimed  a choleric  old  gentleman 
phlegmatic  matter-of-fact  person,  “I  shaU  go 
wits.”  “ Well,  you  won’t  have  far  to  go,'  said 
.mtic  man. 

n having  fallen  into  a river,  her  husband  went 
I ,,n  th,.  stream  from  the  place 
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“NO  BEST." 

Too  soon,  too  soon  does  the  sun  ascend  from  the  east  at 
morning, 

Too  long  he  lingers  at  eve  by  his  crimson  gates  in  the 

Proud  of  his  kingly  light,  and  the  ruddy  robes  of  his 
splendor 

While  under  his  eye  of  fire,  I wait  and  long  for  rest 

Rest  for  the  busy  hand  and  the  ever-aching  brain; 

Rest  for  the  beating  heart  that  has  beat  60  long  in  vain : 

So  soon  the  long  day  dawns,  so  alow  she  wingb  her  flight. 

While  the  weary  sons  of  toil  are  faint  for  the  bliss  of 
night 

Rest!  But  when  nit,  t has  come  and  slumber  is  still 
denied. 

When  the  brain  must  still  be  busy,  the  hand  not  idle 
yet, 

And  the  pleasant  sounds  of  peace  to  the  toller,  heavy- 
eyed, 

Mock  him  with  restless  longings  for  joys  he  would  fain 
forget. 

Ah ! then  does  he  cry  by  night — •“  O morn ! delay  thy 
dawn. 

For  the  hour  of  toil  returns  when  the  Sabbath  of  night 
is  gone. 

Let  slumber  a little  longer  on  these  dull  eyes  be  pressed, 

Grant  to  thy  child — O grant  the  precious  boon  of  Rest 1" 

And  the  Father  majestic  answers:  “Is  this  a time  to  be 
idle. 

When  thy  land  is  striving  to  banish  the  errors  that 
she  deplores; 

When,  calm  in  a steadfast  faith,  she  celebrates  her  bridal 

With  the  red-robed  god  of  war,  and  sorrow  is  on  her 
shores  ? 

O,  pause  not  now  on  the  way,  nor  faint  till  the  task  be 
done; 

No  res',  no  peace,  no  joy  while  the  battle  is  not  won. 

Cry  not  for  Sabbaths  now,  but  with  a willing  hand, 

And  soon  the  Sabbath  of  peace  shall  dawn  over  all  the 
land.’’ 

The  sweet  thoughts  kiss  my  heart  as  the  sweet  lips  of 

Fall  on  her  husband's  brow,  and  I wake  to  toil  again. 

Up,  up!  my  hand,  ray  heart  1 Away  on  the  heavy  tide! 

No  Rest  for  me  till  the  dawn  of  freedom  from  death 
and  pain. 

Welcome  again  the  morn  and  the  slow-winged  hours  of 
toil; 

I shall  use  my  life  and  hope  for  the  peace  of  my  native 

soil. 

I long  no  more  for  night ; my  pillow  shall  not  be  pressed 

Till  the  land  of  my  life  and  love  is  redeemed  to  a holy 
Rest. 


CHRISTY  ANDREWS. 

Low  kitchen  vails,  but  white  as  drifted  snow, 
with  the  spring  sunshine  flinging  amber  glooms 
across  their  spotlessness,  a singing  kettle  on  the 
hearth,  and  a white-spread  table  waiting. 

Something  else  waited  also.  Rocking  softly  to 
and  fro  in  her  easy-chair,  her  head  thrown  back,  so 
that  you  could  see  the  round  white  throat  with  its 
ruffled  circlet,  the  firm  little  chin,  the  serious, 
thoughtful  profile,  sat  Christy  Andrews,  waiting  for 
the  husband  of  three  months  to  come  in  from  the 
fields  to  his  tea. 

“That’s  a mighty  smart  husband  o’yourn,  Chris- 
ty,” said  a stout,  dumpy-looking  woman,  in  a rusty 
black  dress,  who  sat  near  the  window,  from  time  to 
time  eying  the  temptingly  spread  table;  “they 
ain’t  another  farmer  in  the  county  I reckon  that’s 
got  his  crops  in  this  soon.  ’Pears  like  some  folks 
always  is  ahead  o’  their  work,  and  the  rest  is  always 
a letting  their  work  get  ahead  o’  them.  ’Pears  like, 
too,  that  in  this  yer  western  country  every  thing 
comes  so  easy  that  the  farmers  think  they  hain’t  got 
nothin'  to  do ; and  crops  does  come  a’most  with  look- 
in’ at  ’em.  Ain’t  you  none  afeard,  Christy,  that 
Stephen ’ll  take  it  into  his  head  to  volunteer  ?” 

Christy  had  scarcely  seemed  to  hear  the  good  lady 
before.  Now  a brightness  flashed  into  her  eyes  that, 
half  tears  as  it  was,  heralded  with  eager  light  her 
words. 

“ I shouldn’t  say  a word,  if  he  wanted  to  go,”  she 
said,  almost  passionately — ‘ ‘ I shouldn’t  say  a word, 
if  it  killed  me  to  have  him  go.  When  I think  of 
the  old  flag  treated  so — our  old  flag — I wish  I was  a 
man  long  enough  to  strike  a blow  for  it.” 

Stephen  Andrews  standing  just  outside,  where  he 
bed  stopped  at  sound  of  Christy’s  ringing  tones, 
lingered  still  a moment;  but  she  did  not  speak 
again,  and  he  cut  short  a somewhat  prosy  speech 
of  Mrs,  Dunn’s  as  he  entered  the  room,  with  no  sign 
npon  his  manly  face  of  having  heard  his  wife,  and 
saying  good-evening  to  that  lady,  proceeded  to  hang 
up  Ilia  hat  and  prepare  for  tea.  Christy’s  little 
hands  trembled  some  as  she  poured  and  passed  the 
tea,  and  once  or  twice  when  her  eyes  met  Stephen's 
casually,  hers  lingered  questioningly.  Her  keen 
and  loving  intuitions  perceived  a slight  change  in 
him,  and  bravely  as  she  had  just  expressed  herself, 
a vague  apprehension  troubled  her. 

Stephen  did  not  evade  her  look,  he  even  smiled 
back  at  her;  but  her  eyes  were  struggling  with 
mistiness  all  tea-time.  In  the  softly  golden  twi- 
light— such  twilight  as  comes  nowhere  as  it  does 
to  that  breezy  prairie-land — when  Christy  had  put 
away  the  little  tea-table,  and  Mrs.  Dunn  had  gone, 
and  Christy  stood  in  the  low  doorway,  looking  a way 
across  the  rustling  grass  to  where  the  sun  had  just 
sunk  among  green  billows,  Stephen  came  and  stood 
beside  her  with  an  arm  about  the  round,  trim  waist, 
and  the  young  wife  clasped  her  hands  across  his 
strong  shoulder  and  drooped  her  face  pensively  be- 
side them.  Vaguely  she  felt  what  was  coming. 

“ We’re  very  nicely  fixed  here,  aren’t  we,  little 
girl?”  Stephen  said,  in  a low  voice;  “we’ve  just 
got  nicely  fixed!”  And  then,  quoting  something 
Mrs.  Dunn  had  said  about  Christy’s  housekeeping, 
he  added,  lightly,  “ I wish  you  understood  farming 
as  well  as  you  do  housekeeping!” 

“Do  you?”  said  Christy,  lifting  her  large  eyes 
to  his  face.  What  she  read  there  chained  her 
glance. 

“Yes,”  Stephen  said,  caressing  the  little  face 
with  his  hand,  bending  his  own  to  it,  and  speaking 
low  to  hide  the  tremor  in  his  voice.  “You  could 
see  to  the  farm  then  while  I am  gone.” 

“Gone?  Oh,  Stephen LL  . . . , 

He  drew  her  close  within.  KsdAiT  Vary  igttitcd 

himself.  * ’ ‘ ^ 1 


do,  and  she  was  but  a three-months’  wife—  the  one 
woman  of  all  the  world  to  him,  the  one  love  of  his 
life. 

“You  will  be  brave,  dear,  I know.  I have  been 
wanting  to  say  this  some  time,  but  I was  afraid  to 
tell  you  till  this  afternoon.  I heard  what  you  said 
to  Mrs.  Dunn,  and  that  gave  me  courage.” 

Christy  lay  very  still  ir.  nis  arms  for  a little,  and 
then  she  lifted  her  head  and  kissed  him,  whispering, 

“ I will  be  brave,  dear ; I’m  prouder  to  have  you 
go  than  I should  be  happy  in  having  you  stay ; but 
— but — you  know,  Stephen,  you’re  ail  I've  got !” 

“I  know,  child,”  and  he  kissed  her.  After  a 
long  silence,  which  neither  broke  for  fear  of  betray- 
ing too  much  agitation  to  the  other,  Stephen  said, 
wishing  to  break  the  current  of  too  sad  thought, 

“ I feel  anxious  about  the  farm,  Christy ; I’ve 
got  every  thing  in  such  prime  order  now.  It’s  a 
pity  to  have  it  all  run  down,  as  it  is  almost  sure 
to  do." 

Tver  ready  to  second  him,  Christ}-  said,  in  the 
same  tone, 

“ I think  I’ll  learn  to  be  a farmer,  Stephen.  Why 
couldn't  I ? I sha’n’t  have  much  housekeeping  to 
do,  you  know,  and — ” 

Tears  filled  her  eyes  in  an  overwhelming  tide, 
but  she  would  not  let  him  see  them,  and  stopped 
speaking  when  her  voice  began  to  tremble. 

Stephen,  however,  was  thinking  about  his  farm, 
and  did  not  notice. 

“Yes,”  he  went  on,  “I  should  feel  easier  if  I 
knew  of  good  hands  to  leave  the  farm  with.  I’ve 
got  it  mostly  planted  now,  and  I’d  let  any  good  man 
take  it  on  shares,  and  give  him  a good  bargain  too. 
But  the  fact  is,  these  fellows  that  are  round  taking 
farms  that  way  don’t,  the  most  of  ’em,  know  any 
more  about  farming  than  you  do.  There’s  that  lot 
of  sorghum,  nov — if  it  could  be  half  taken  care  of, 

I candidly  believe  there  wouldn’t  be  such  another 
yield  in  the  State.  It’s  coming  up  splendidly,  and 
I never  had  my  heart  more  set  upon  any  crop  than 
I have  on  that  cane.” 

Christy  let  him  talk  on,  stimulating  him  with  a 
word  now  and  then — Stephen  was  an  enthusiast 
about  farming — but  all  the  while  she  was  thinking 
how  short  a time  it  might  be  now  before  his  strong 
arm  would  cease  to  clasp  her. 

Stephen’s  father  lived  in  an  adjoining  county. 
One  morn'ng,  a few  days  after  Stephen  had  decided 
to  volunteer,  the  old  man  presented  himself  at  his 
son’s  house. 

“ Is  this  true,  Stephen  ?”  he  questioned.  “ I hear 
you  are  going  to  volunteer.” 

“ Yes,  father,  I was  coming  over  to  tell  you  and 
mother  myself,  as  soon  as  I could,”  Stephen  an- 
swered, gravely,  while  Christy  nearly  burned  her 
face  to  a crisp  looking  in  the  oven  after  the  pies 
which  she  couW  not  see  for  the  tears  that  blinded 
her  in  a sudden  rush. 

“ Well,  it’s  best  maybe,”  said  Mr.  Andrews.  “ I 
reckon  you  know  what  you’re  up  to ; but  what’s 
agoin’to  come  of  the  farm,  and  what’s  Christy  goin’ 
to  do?  If  I was  her,  I wouldn’t  let  you  go  a step.” 

The  oven-door  shut  suddenly  with  a bang,  and 
Christy  was  rushing  out,  when  Stephen  stopped 
her,  and  drew  her  reluctantly  toward  his  father. 

“ Christy  thinks  the  country  needs  me  more  than 
she  or  the  farm,  ” he  said. 

Mr.  Andrews  glanced  at  the  red  little  face  and 
the  swelling  eyelids.  “Yes,”  he  said,  “the  wo- 
men are  crazier  than  the  men,  I b’l’eve,  and  the  men 
can’t  volunteer  fast  enough.  There’s  plenty  to  go 
without  you,  Stephen,  and  you  just  married,  and 
nobody  to  leave  the  farm  with.” 

“ I’m  just  the  sort  of  man  they  need  most,  father, 
not  too  young,  strong  and  hardy.  Christy  and  I 
think  it’s  right,  and  so  I’m  going.  I thought  may- 
be I could  get  you  or  one  of  the  boys  to  look  after 
the  farm  a little.  If  Caleb  or  Rob,  now,  would  take 
it  on  shares.” 

“Caleb  and  Rob  both  volunteered  yesterday ; and 
it  takes  all  my  authority  and  his  mother’s  entreat- 
ies to  keep  Jack  from  goin’  the  same  road,  young- 
ster as  he  is.  She  let  the  other  two  go,  but  she 
hang  to  Jack,  and  she  was  terrible  took  aback  on 
Christy’s  account  to  hear  that  you  was  thinking  of 
this  sort  of  thing.  I’ll  do  any  thing  I can  of  course, 
but  I’m  old,  you  know,  and  I’ve  got  my  own  crops 
to  see  after.  I don’t  know  how  I’ll  manage  with- 
out Caleb  and  Rob.” 

“Never  mind,  there’ll  be  some  way.  Whose 
regiment  are  the  boys  in?  I onght  to  be  in  the 
same  one.” 

“ Denning’s  like  to  be  their  Colonel,  Thirty-fifth 
Regiment ; and  it  ain’t  full,  I reckon,  yet.  If  you 
be  goin’,  Stephen,  I'd  like  you  to  be  with  the  boys.” 

“ I’ll  go  over  this  afternoon,  and  call  on  Towns- 
end as  I go.  I was  thinking  of  Townsend  to  take 
the  farm  if  you  couldn’t.” 

This  afternoon ! Christy’s  fevered  face  grew  sud- 
denly white  and  chill ; every  thing  seemed  to  whirl 
about  her. 

Mr.  Andrews  saw,  and  exclaimed,  almost  impa- 
tiently, “ Townsend’s  no  farmer ; stay  at  home  till 
you’re  wanted,  Stcnher  and  attend  t your  own 
buriness!" 

“ I think  I’i  i wanted  now,  father.”  And  then, 
seeing  Christy’s  white  face,  “ It’s  only  to  volun- 
teer, you  know,  child;  the  regiment  won't  leave 
for  weeks  yet,  and  it’s  su;h  an  object  to  be  near 
Caleb  and  Rob.” 

“Yes,”  Christy  said,  catching  her  breath. 

Stephen  volunteered  that  afternoon,  but  Towns- 
end couldn't  take  the  farm ; and  nobody  was  found 
to  take  it  up  to  the  last  moment  Stephen's  father 
promised  to  do  what  he  could,  and  Stephen  had  to 
leave  it  so.  A sore  thing  it  was  to  him  too,  for  next 
to  his  wife  and  his  country  that  farm  occupied  the 
largest  place  in  Stephen  Andrews's  thoughts. 

Poor  little  Christy ! She  had  coaxed  a reluctant 
consent  from  Stephen  to  stay  in  their  own  little 
home  while  he  was  gone,  and  his  sister  Sarah  was 
coming  to  live  with  her.  But  she  thought,  those 
first  weeks  after  he  had  gone,  that  the  pain  of  his 
absence,  and  the  fear  that  haunted  her  about  him, 
could  scarcely  be  endured  long. 

Stephen  wrote  often,  however,  cheery  letters,  and  | 
had  much  to  say  about  the  farm.  It  worried  him 
' ad  tried  a great  deal  to  find  some  one  I 


to  take  it,  but.  nobody  w-s  to  be  found.  It  was  too 
late  in  the  season ; and  meanwhile  Stephen’s  hith- 
erto carefully-tended  fields  missed  him  terribly. 
Mr.  Andrews  and  Jack  had  done  something,  and 
now  and  then  Christy  had  succeeded  in  hiring  a 
man  for  a day  or  two,  but  the  farm  looked  badly. 

“ I hate  to  tell  him  how  things  are ; Sarah,’’  said 
Christy,  as  she  sat  with  Stephen's  last  letter  open 
before  her,  and  a pen  in  her  hand  preparatory  to 
answering  it.  “ He  insists  upon  knowing  just  how 
every  thing  looks,  and  it’s  discouraging  to  have  to 
tell  him  how  it  is.” 

She  sat  thoughtful  a long  time ; Sarah,  who  was 
elderly  and  talkative,  keeping  up  a glib  disserta- 
tion on  ways  and  means,  none  of  which  were  prac- 
ticable. 

“I’ve  heard  Stephen  say  that  if  he  wanted  any 
thing  done  really,  it  was  always  safest  to  do  it  him- 
self.” 

It  was  not  easy  to  tell  by  this  speech  exactly  in 
what  channel  Christy’s  thoughts  were  running; 
but  presently  she  said  aloud, 

“Sarah,  I belhve  I can  do  it  myself.  T’m  not 
strong  like  Stephen ; but  I know  how  things  ought 
to  be  done  almost  as  well  as  he  does.  The  farm 
needs  a head  more  than  any  thing  else.  That  stupid 
Fritz  used  to  work  well  enough  with  Stephen  to 
watch  him,  and  I almost  know  I could  plow  corn. 
Andy  Johnson — that  little  fellow,  you  know,  Sa- 
rah, that  was  here  this  morning  after  sweet-potato 
plants — he  can’t  be  stronger  than  I am,  and  he 
plows  corn  by  the  acre.  Then  there’s  the  sorghum ; 
that’s  just  woman’s  work  at  first,  you  know — too 
nice  for  a man's  hands  any  how.  Andy  and  I could 
4P  that  easy  enough.  I shall  write  Stephen  that 
I’ve  got  somebody  at  last  to  take  the  farm— some- 
body that  km  ws  how,  too.  It  will  relieve  his  heart 
of  one  anxiety,  poor  fellow  !’’ 

And  she  forthwith  wrote  precisely  that,  despite 
Sarah’s  demurring  and  astounded  expostulations. 

Mr.  Andrews  was  having  a busy  time,  and  did 
not  happen  to  come  over  to  see  them  for  about  ten 
days,  so  that  Christy  had  an  opportunity  to  put  her 
project  in  operation,  and  judge  of  the  probability  of 
success  before  receiving  his  remonstrances. 

They  were  loud  and  long  when  they  came ; but 
Christy  was — though  quiet,  and  a little  shy- -so 
firm,  and  then  she.  had  a coaxing  way  of  her  own ; 
and  in  the  end  the  £ood  old  fanner  grumblingly 
promised  to  keep  her  secret  and  let  tier  have  her 
wry. 

No  one  was  to  tell  Stephen  who  had  taken  the 
farm ; and  Christy,  in  all  her  letters  upon  the  sub- 
ject, was  singularly  neglectful  about  giving  names 
till  he  gave  up  asking. 

“ She  won’t  hold  out  so,”  Mr.  Andrews  muttered 
to  himself  every  time  he  came  to  the  farm,  though 
he  was  fain  to  confess  that  so  far  she  had  done  won- 
ders. 

It  was  hard  work — literal  hard  work — physically 
and  mentally.  The  little  hands  grew  brown  with 
toil,  and  the  young  head  ached  with  weariness  and 
anxiety.  She  worked  early  and  late,  overtaxing 
herself  indeed ; but  she  was  scarcely  conscious  of  it, 
she  was  so  eager.  Fritz  worked  better  under  her 
eye  than  under  Stephen’s  even,  and  after  a while 
he  brought  a great  strong  Dutch  brother  of  his  to 
work  with  him.  Little  Andy  came  to  help  as  long 
as  the  com  needed  plowing,  and  Christy  herself, 
after  a deal  of  awkwardness,  learned  to  plow  too. 
The  sorghum  was  the  most  troublesome  of  any 
thing ; but  Christy  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  neglect- 
ed at  all,  because  she  knew  how  much  pride  Stephen 
always  had  in  it. 

It  was  hard  work — neither  romance  nor  poetry 
in  it — save  as  she  thought  of  Stephen.  She  ac- 
complished nothing  by  any  romantic  sleight  of 
hand.  It  was  what  I tell  you,  literal  hard  work, 
not  precisely  necessitated  but  important ; for  Ste- 
phen depended  upon  the  profits  accruing  from  the 
farm  to  pay  off  a small  debt  yet  upon  it,  and  he  had 
no  other  means  save  his  soldier’s  pay.  Being  a 
private,  that  was  not  much.  Hard  work  of  head 
and  hands,  but  the  farm  smiled,  and  that  field  of 
sorghum  — how  many  of  you  ever  saw  a field  of 
the  Chinese  sugar-cane  rustling  its  slender,  grace- 
ful reeds  in  a prairie  breeze  ? — the  long,  lance-like 
leaves  in  a constant  quiver,  the  tall  arrowy  canes 
bending  and  swaying,  pliant  us  willows,  and  the 
heavy  heads,  black  and  shining  like  tasseled  jet, 
nodding,  nodding — that  field  of  sorghum  was  the 
comfort  of  Christy’s  lonesome,  tired  life.  She  never 
looked  at  it  without  smiles  or  tears,  it  reminded  her 
so  of  Stephen.  Justso  tall  and  straight,  and  supple 
of  limb  was  he ; and  if  suddenly  one  of  those  west- 
ern tornadoes — that  come  sometimes — had  burst 
upon  that  field  and  felled  those  green  and  serried 
ranks,  I think  Christy  would  have  taken  it  as  an 
omen  almost,  though  she  wasn’t  superstitious. 

Meanwhile  Stephen’s  regiment,  ordered  to  the 
Eastern  Department  from  the  first,  had  seen  serv- 
ice. Possibly  it  was  incessant  occupation  only  that 
kept  Christy’s  senses  from  forsaking  her  in  the  aw- 
fi:  suspense  a.  r that  unhappy  battle  of  Bull  Run. 
News  came  at  In.  -all  three  of  the  brothers  were 
n’ive  and  unharmed,  'ugust,  and  the  first  week 
oi  September,  passed  sa.cly,  and  then  a long  si- 
lence— an  awful  suspense,  strangely  unbroken  by 
news  of  any  of  the  three — and  then,  such  news. 

Caleb  and  Rob  were  prisoners,  and  Stephen — a 
comrade  home  on  a sick  furlough  brought  the  word, 
and  he  shrank  from  Christy  when  he  tried  to  tell 
her  of  her  husband. 

“ He  is  dead,”  she  said,  in  cold,  still  tones,  a white 
circle  creeping  round  her  little  mouth. 

“Not  dead,”  the  man  answered;  “but  I have 
heard  him  say  that  death  would  have  been  better. 
He  is  blind.” 

“Blind!”  Christy  covered  her  pale  face  with 
her  hands  and  crept  quietly  away,  thanking  God 
for  her  husband’s  life.  Blind ! Had  she  not  sight, 
and  was  not  she  his — oh  ! all  his,  God  granting ; 
but  “poor,  poor  Stephen !” 

It  was  true.  Some  lightning  from  the  deadly 
missiles  flying  round  him  one  day  in  the  hottest  of 
the  fight  had  flashed  blindness  upon  Stephen  An- 
drews. Some  other,  slighter  injuries  there  were; 
but  he  was  better  of  them  now,  and  was  coming 
home  in  a few  days.  Christy  went  to  meet| 


pulling  tender  arms  about  him,  and  crying  upon  his 
neck,  “ Never  to  leave  me  again,  my  darling.”  And 
then  she  led  him  home,  the  great,  strong  man,  like 
a chained  eagle ; but  already  in  her  sweet  and  lov- 
ing presence  he  felt  it  less. 

At  home— and  he  had  not  said  a word  about  the 
farm.  Christy  would  not  speak,  for  she  was  afraid 
of  hurting  him.  He  could  not  see  what  she  had 
done,  not  even  the  sorghum  lot,  and  she  always 
looked  at  it  through  tears  now.  How  often  she  had 
pictured  his  surprise  when  he  came  to  know  that  it 
was  only  his  little  Christy  that  had  taken  the  farm ! 
How  often  she  had  imagined  to  herself  his  start 
and  look  of  surprise,  and  then  the  loving,  loving 
chiding  she  should  get ! And  now — now  he  would 
never  see  any  of  it,  never  more.  Well,  God  was 
good  still;  God  knew  better  than  she  what  was 
best  for  her  and  Stephen. 

Stephen  said  little.  He  was  moody  and  taciturn, 
with  a bard,  unreconciled  expression  upon  his  face 
that  reminded  Christy  constantly  of  what  the  man 
said  about  his  wishing  that  death  had  smote  him 
rather  than  blindness,  and  it  hurt  her  somehow  ter- 
ribly to  have  him  feel  so.  She  could  never  be 
thankful  enough  that  his  life  was  spared  her.  and 
that  she  was  able  to  be  what  she  was  to  him.  He 
did  not  know  yet  all  she  was  capable  of  being  to  him. 

One  day  Stephen,  stumblinglv,  and  with  a more 
-’.ospairing  look  than  usual,  asked  some  questions 
about  the  farm.  Christy  drew  him  on  to  talk  of 
it,  and  finally  coaxed  him  out,  telling  him  how  ev- 
ery tiling  looked  in  such  apt  phrase  that  it  might 
have  been  to  him  almost  like  seeing  it.  Put  his 
face  only  hardened.  She  led  him  among  the  breezy, 
silken  rustle  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  told  him  how 
clean,  and  tall,  and  fair  it  was,  and  then,  with  her 
face  upon  his  shoulder  as  in  the  old  time,  she  tried 
to  comfort  and  soften  him  with  loving  talk. 

He  seemed  to  listen,  but  he  said  little  in  reply; 
and  she  noticed  that  his  hands  were  hard  clenched 
all  the  time.  Once  he  seemed  to  shudder  through 
all  his  strong  muscular  frame  as  with  a sort  of  rage 
at  the  strength  and  stature  that  was  yet  so  impo- 
tent. 

Poor  little  Christy ! Her  heart  ached  and  ached 
to  see  him  so,  and  all  the  while  she  talked  the  tears 
were  slowly  gathering  in  her  eyes,  and  dropping 
one  by  one.  How  should  he  know  it  though  ? 

Meanwhile,  a cloud  scarcely  larger  than  a man's 
hand  at  first,  had  grown,  and,  almost  before  Christy 
became  conscious  of  its  presence,  had  overspread 
the  heavens.  An  awful  hush  suddenly  filled  the 
air,  as  though  all  nat  ure  listened — a hush— and  yet 
an  indescribable  suggestion  of  sound — a panting  of 
the  very  atmosphere. 

Christy  knew  too  well  what  these  signs  forbod- 
ed,  and  turned  at  once  toward  the  house.  They 
had  scarcely  gone  ten  steps,  however,  before,  with 
a swirl  and  a swoop,  like  some  immense  and  winged 
destruction,  it  was  upon  them— a true  Western  tor- 
nado. 

Imagine  a bedy  of  wind  impassable  as  a wall  of 
fire,  sweeping  with  the  seeming  swiftness  of  light- 
ning over  the  country,  marking  its  way  with  the 
ruins  of  homesteads  that  have  crumbled  before  it 
like  dust,  breaking  great  strong  trees  short  off  at 
the  base,  lifting  on  its  mighty  wings  huge  timbers, 
and  launching  them  like  Titanic  bolts  through  the 
air.  Imagine  thunder,  like  the  crash  of  all  the  ele- 
ments, and  lightning  like  he  flash  of  their  dissolv- 
ing— imagine  crash  and  blinding  glare,  and  mighty 
wind  all  in  one,  and  so  swift  that  while  you  said, 
“Let  us  flee !”  it  was  upon  you,  arid  you  have  some 
idea  of  one  of  those  tornadoes  that  have  in  late 
years  so  desolated  portions  of  Illinois  nnd  some 
other  Western  States. 

Stephen  had  sufficient  self-possession  to  drop  in- 
stantly to  the  ground,  and  force  Christy  with  him. 
Almost  in  the  same  moment  she  was  torn  from  him 
by  the  wind,  and  he  called  after  her  vainly.  The 
fury  <>f  the  storm  was  such  that  his  voice  fell  back 
upon  him  like  a tide-wave  meeting  breakers. 

Almost  maddened,  between  his  impotence  and  an 
awful  uncertainty  concerning  her  fate,  he  rose  to 
his  feet,  but  was  instantly  dashed  again  to  the 
ground  by  the  wind,  and  with  a force  that  left  him 
helpless  some  moments. 

The  storm  spent  itself,  however,  in  that  first 
rage,  and  by  the  time  he  could  rise  again  to  his  un- 
steady feet  a comparative  lull  had  come.  Grop- 
ing his  way,  he  moved  on,  calling  frantically  at 
every  step.  What  he  suffered  in  those  moments 
of  suspense  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  He  had  known 
instances  of  awful  and  swift  destruction  in  these 
tornadoed  storms ; and,  when  after  what  seemed  to 
him  a long  interval,  he  still  received  no  reply  to  his 
calls,  he  groaned  aloud. 

“Oh,  Stephen!  are  you  safe?” 

She  had  risen  up  from  the  ground  right  there  at 
his  side.  Some  missile  of  the  many  filling  the  air 
had  struck  her,  or  else  the  fury  with  which  the  w ind 
dashed  her  down  bad  caused  that  unconsciousness 
from  which  she  had  only  then  roused.  It  was  she, 
her  little  soft  touch  upon  his  arm ; and  as  Stephen 
clasped  her  once  more  to  him,  after  those  moments 
which  had  seemed  ages  of  darkness  and  agony, 
Christy  little  knew  all  that  embrace  meant  to  him. 

He  was  still  silent,  as,  drenched  with  the  rain 
that  was  yet  falling  in  torrents,  they  turned  again 
toward  the  house ; but  he  held  Christy  to  him  with 
a nervous  clasp,  and  his  face  wore  an  expression 
that  had  not  been  upon  it  before  since  he  came 
home. 

Their  house,  as  by  a miracle,  was  unharmed; 
but,  lingering  in  the  doorway,  Christy  saw  how  de- 
struction had  swept  over  the  farm.  Acres  of  corn 
that  this  morning  had  waited  in  green  and  golden 
“shocks”  made  the  fields  look  now  like  one  vast 
threshing-floor.  The  sorghum,  to  use  Christy’s 
own  simile,  was  as  though  a gigantic  flat-iron  had 
been  dropped  suddenly  upon  it;  every  cane  was 
down,  and  the  field  looked  as  though  strewn  with 
rushes.  She  could  not  help  catching  her  breath 
with  consternation. 

To  her  surprise  Stephen  bent  quickly  toward  her, 
just  as  he  used  to  do  in  the  old  time  at  any  sign 
from  her.  .but  as  Jie  had riot  done  of  late.  He  had 
felt  too  hui&l  and  unit'd*  icilud  to  his  own  fate  to 
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“ What  is  it,  Christy?”  he  asked. 

Wondering,  she  told  him ; and  then  gradually  it 
cume  out  how  she  had  busied  herself  during  his  ab- 

CIHe  could  scarce  believe  her,  but  he  comprehend- 
ed at  last;  and  when,  her  tongue  once  loosed  on 
the  subject,  she  went  on  in  her  own  wise  little  way 
to  tell  him,  first,  what  a summer  it  had  been,  and 
then  to  speculate  on  the  ways  and  meaiis  for  soon- 
est remedying  the  mischief  which  the  storm  had 
done,  perhaps  the  homely  heroism  that  was  un- 
daunted under  all  the  discouraging  circumstances 
that  surrounded  her — and  he  numbered  himself 
among  them — touched  him,  in  his  sensitive  state, 
more  than  any  thing  else  could. 

Holding  her  suddenly  in  his  arms  he  poured  forth 
ail  the  pent-up  emotion  of  the  weeks  past,  of  the 
day  just  dying  gloriously  now,  after  the  storm. 
Standing  in  the  red  glory  of  that  sunset  the  two 
took  up  the  burden  of  life  again,  resolved  cheerful- 
ly to  bear  it  to  the  end,  thankful  to  bear  it  togeth- 
er. and  happier,  perhaps,  in  each  other  than  though 
suffering  had  not  so  tried  them. 

The  corn  and  sugar-cane  were  saved  with  little 
waste;  Christy  was  eyes  and  Stephen  hands,  and 
both  had  head ; and  they  have  worked  so  together 
ever  since.  And  that  is  how  Christy  Andrews  came 
to  be  a farmer. 


GOOD-BY ; GOD  BE  WITH  THEE ! 

Good-sight,  the  day  is  paling, 

The  sun  will  set  in  rain, 

And  I— my  heart  is  failing, 

And  weakening  with  pain. 

And  thou — the  tears  will  rise,  love — 
What  dare  I say  of  thee? 

I gaze  into  thine  eyes,  love. 

As  though  they  were  the  sea; 

Unsatisfied,  unweary, 

I look  into  their  deep, 

Till  even  visions  dreary 
Are  safely  laid  to  sleep; 

And  not  our  parting  sorrow. 

Not  even  coward  fear, 

Can  make  me  feel  the  morrow, 

While  still  I linger  here. 

Ten  years — they  must  be  ended 
Some  time  before  we  die. 

What  hope  and  anguish  blended. 

Sweet  heart,  beneath  thy  sigh. 

Ah!  dear  one,  did  I bid  thee 
Be  calm  and  bear  the  pain? 

Good-by,  love,  God  be  with  thee, 

And  bring  me  hack  again ! 


TIT  FOR  TAT. 


I was  coming  one  morning  into  the  city.  I had 
the  carriage  to  myself  for  some  distance ; then  a lit- 
tle man  got  in  who  at  once  attracted  my  attention 
by  the  peculiarity  of  his  dress,  appearance,  and  man- 
ner. He  was  in  evening  dress,  every  thing  about 
him,  from  the  silk-faced  dress-coat  to  the  patent 
leather  boots,  being  bran-new.  A fact  of  which  he 
was  far  from  being  unconscious;  each  of  his  gar- 
ments, in  its  turn,  attracted  his  notice  and  approv- 
ing smile. 

The  only  thing  about  him  that  violated  evening 
etiquette  was  his  neck-tie — a blue  one,  negligently 
arranged  a la  Byron  under  a rolling  collar. 

From  this  I augured  that  he  was  a poet,  for  turn- 
down collars  were  by  no  means  so  common  then  as 
now ; the  fashion  prescribing  terrific  gills,  which,  in 
short-necked  men,  endangered  the  safety  of  their 
whiskers  and  ears.  My  surmise  was  confirmed  by 
his  long  hair,  its  natural  tendency  to  curl  being 
combated  by  the  copious  exhibition  of  grease,  and 
probably  by  assiduous  brushing. 

His  face,  however,  was  somewhat  against  my 
theory : instead  of  being  thin  and  pale,  with  eyes 
“in  fine  frenzy  rolling,”  it  was  round,  dumpling- 
like, and  rosy ; his  ittle  eyes  deeply  set  in  tunnels 
of  fat,  which,  as  he  huckled  from  time  to  time, 
were  half  closed  by  his  rising  cheeks,  and  presented 
to  view  a mere  slit ; his  nose  short,  turned  up,  and 
garnished  at  the  tip  with  six  or  seven  curly  hairs ; 
his  mouth  expansive,  and  his  teeth  very'  good : for- 
tunately, as  he  showed  them  all,  not  even  conceal- 
ing the  wisdom  teeth,  which  were  not  quite  come 
down. 

He  was  well  made,  what  there  was  of  him;  he 
"as  not  much  above  five  feet  high,  rather  disposed 
to  embonpoint. 

In  his  button-hole  he  wore  a magnificent  white 
camellia,  which,  I regret  to  say,  I saw,  admired, 
coveted,  and  determined  to  possess,  by  fair  moans 
if  possible,  if  not,  by  foul. 

This  flower,  too,  attracted  much  of  his  attention ; 
he  bestowed  frequent  glances  upon  it,  muttering 
what  I conceived  to  be  poetry,  inspired  by  the  purity 
and  delicacy  of  the  flower.  ' 

I was  considering  how  I might  best  commence 
a conversation  which  would  acquire  me  the  good 
graces  of  this  gentleman,  and  ultimately  make  me 
me  possessor  of  the  camellia,  when  he  saved  me  the 
trouble  of  breaking  the  ice  by  saying, 

“Candidly,  Sir,  what  do  you  think  of  my  tailor?” 
I replied  that  I had  not  the  advantage  of  know- 
Wg  him,  a circumstance  which  I regretted  the  more, 
as  his  work  showed  him  to  be  a man  of  no  common 
* .-1  Ity ; * added,  that  he  was  fortunate  in  having  a 
ent  whose  figure  and  air  would  set  oflf  garments, 
ven  though  fabricated  with  less  consummate  skill. 
77®  tr,ed  t0  look  modestly  unconscious,  and  said, 
And  who,  Sir,  may  this  client  be  with  the  dis- 
ngue  figure  and  air  ? As  you  say  that  you  do  not 
Know  my  tailor,  I might  almosA-farify  that  ycair  truly 
flattering  observations  were  yir^ibLt^me  j-^tit 


my  figure,  though  not  deformed,  is  small,  that  is  to 
say,  rather  below  than  above  the  average  size ; and 
as  for  my  air,  though  I flatter  myself  that  I possess 
some  of  that  je  tie  sais  quoi  which  distinguishes  men 
like  you  and  me  from  the  vulgar  herd,  still  neither 
my  figure  nor  air  is  worthy  of  the  very  glowing 
eulogium  which  you  have  bestowed  upon  them. 
No,  Sir,  really;  no  indeed,  Sir,  really;”  and  he 
chuckled,  blinked  his  eyes,  and  cast  glances  on  his 
little  round  limbs  of  more  than  parental  fondness. 
I perceived  that  he  was  not  inaccessible  to  flattery', 
and  did  not  despair  of  obtaining  the  oamellia  by  fair 
means. 

“ I should  apologize,”  said  I,  “ for  so  personal  a 
remark ; it  slipped  from  me  unconsciously ; but  you 
must  have  heard  it  frequently  from  the  lips  and  seen 
it  in  the  eyes  of  the  gentler  sex.  You  are  not  in- 
sensible to  their  witcheries ; I see  that  in  your  eye ; 
nay,  that  camellia  in  your  button-hole  proves  you  to 
be  the  happy  bondman  of  some  black-eyed  liouri.” 

“How  did  you  find  that  out?  You  must  know 
something  about  me ; you  might  have  guessed  that 
I was  in  love ; but  how  did  you  find  out  the  color 
of  her  eyes?” 

“ Well,  I did  not  know  positively.  I thought  it 
likely,  most  in  accordance  with  the  eternal  fitness 
of  things,  that  you,  who  have  blue  eyes,  should  be 
enslaved  by  black  cnes.  Was  I right  ?” 

“Well,  I can  hardly  tell  you;  I trust  you  may 
bo  right,  but  the  fact  is,  I have  never  seen  the  lady’s 
eyes.” 

* 1 Never  seen  her  eyes ! Ah,  I see : a mysterious 
courtship,  truly  poetic,  veiled  lady,  gentle  voice, 
white  hand,  one  raven  lock  just  peeping  from  its 
concealment,  fairy  form,  taper  ankles,  little  tiddly- 
iddly  feet.” 

“ Sir,”  said  he,  grasping  my  hand,  “we  are  kin- 
dred spirits— you  have  felt  the  divine  afflatus — you 
have  struck  the  wild  harp,  and  burst  into  the  inspir- 
ing melody  of  song.  We  are  poets,  Sir,  brother 
poets.  Were  it  not  a breach  of  the  confidence  she 
has  reposed  in  me,  I would  tell  you  the  history  of 
our  loves,  our  hopes,  and  our  sorrows.” 

“You  forget  that  so  long  as  you  conceal  the 
lady’s  name  there  can  be  no  breach  of  confidence. 
She  is  the  unknown  quantity ; let  X represent  her.” 

“ Not  X ; I shall  have  to  repeat  her  name  often 
in  the  courso  of  my  narrative ; she  would  then  be- 
come double,  treble,  or  even  quadruple  X,  and  she 
is  not  stout.” 

“ Well,  then,  let  Y represent  her;  it  is  a slender 
and  graceful  letter.” 

11  Good , let  Y,  for  the  moment,  represent,  unwor- 
thily, the  name  of  my  adored  charmer.  I am  a 
poet,  Sir,  as  you  have  already  perceived,  and  not 
altogether  unknown  to  the  public;  in  the  ‘Poets’ 
Corner  of  the  Waverly  Repository  exegi  monumentwn 
cere  perennius!  You  may  have  seen  some  of  my 
contributions  to  that  journal  signed  ‘ Beta.’  I will 
just  repeat  you  my  ‘ Ode  to  the  Morning.’” 

“ Pray  don’t  take  the  trouble ; I know  the  poem 
by  heart,  and  recited  ifr  only  last  week  to  I) — — at 
the  Athenseum  Club.  Just  now  I am  burning  with 
impatience  to  hear  your  story.” 

“ You  have  read  my  poem  then : I had  scarcely 
ventured  to  hope  that  the  weak  breathings  of  my 
muse  had  penetrated  so  far  as  New  York.” 

“Why,  my  dear  Sir,  there  are  six  copies  of  the 
Waverly  Herald  on  the  table  of  the  Athenasum  Club, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  get  hold  of  one  of  them ; yet  no 
one  reads  any  part  of  it  but  the  “ Poets’  Corner.’” 

“ Not  W averly  Herald,  W averly  Repository.  W ell , 
I’ll  go  on  with  my  story.  One  evening  I had  just 
finished  my  1 Imitations  of  Anacreon,’  and  had  taken 
them  to  the  office  of  the  Waverly  Repository.  The 
last  feeble  flicker  of  twilight  was  abou  to  give  way 
to  the  solemn  darkness  of  night.  There  was  a holy 
stillness,  a quiet  calm  about  the  hour,  that  seemed 
to  soften  the  heart,  to  prepare  it  for  gentle  impres- 
sions. In  front  of  the  office  of  the  Waverly  Repos- 
itory is  a garden.  There  roses  should  vie  with  ge- 
raniums, the  graceful  woodbine  should  twine  round 
the  trellis-work,  and  the  stately  lily  should  be  there 
in  the  pride  of  her  virgin  purity;  but  I regret  to 
say  it  is  planted  with  potatoes.  In  this  garden 
there  are  two  gates.  I was  going  down  the  path 
which  leads  to  one  of  them,  and  repeating  a beauti- 
ful stanza  of  my  own  composition.  (I  never  read 
the  works  of  other  people,  it  destroys  originality 
of  thought.)  As  I was  going  down  this  path  I 
chanced  to  look  toward  the  other  gate : a fairy  form 
was  passing  through  it.  I will  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  beauties  of  that  glorious  vision.  I rushed 
straight  across  the  garden  in  chase ; but  the  potato 
stalks  tripped  me  up,  and  I fell,  sprained  my  ankle, 
and  was  incapacitated  for  further  pursuit.  I limped 
back  to  the  office,  and  asked  the  clerk, 

“ ‘ Who  is  that  divine  creature  who  has  just  left 
your  office  ?’ 

“ ‘ That,’  said  he,  grinning,  4 is  a contributor  to 
our  “ Poets’  Corner.”  ’ 

“ ‘She  is  a poetess,  then — I knew  it  must  be  so. 
What  is  her  name  ?’ 

“ 1 Won’t  do,’  said  the  clerk,  with  his  tongue  in 
his  cheek,  ‘ she  wishes  to  remain  incog.' 

“Baffled  in  my  inquiries,  I .etumed  to  my  couch, 
but  not  to  sleep.  That  vision  still  haunted  me 
thought  of  the  white  hand,  the  raven  locks,  t 
taper  ankle,  the  tiddly-iddly  feet.  Evening  af 
evening  did  I lie  in  wait  before  the  office  in  hopes 
of  again  meeting  her,  but  in  vain.  Things  went  on 
so  for  a month,  and  every  day  I fell  deeper  in  love ; 
my  appetite  diminished,  and  I lost  nearly  two 
pounds  in  weight.  At  length  a happy  inspiration 
came  upon  me.  I would  pour  out  my  soul  in  poe- 
try, I would  tell  my  love  in  the  ‘ Poets’  Corner1  of 
the  Waverly  Repository.  She  was  a poetess,  she 
would  read  it : the  sympathy  which  exists  between 
kindred  minds  would  tell  her  that  she  was  the  object 
addressed.  I wrote  the  lines  entitled  ‘ A Glorious 
Twilight  Vision.’  Never  in  my  most  inspired  mo- 
ments had  I so  successfully  portrayed  the  inward 
workings  of  the  tender  passion;  for  I then  only 
imagined  them,  now  I felt  them.  I will  just  repeat 
you  those  lines.” 

“Pray  don’t,  Sir ; I remember  them  well.” 

“ I felt  sure  that  she  to  whom  they  were  address- 
ed would  read  them,  and  reply ; and  I was  not  de- 
ceived. The  next  time  I went  to  the  office  the 


clerk  said,  4 There  is  a letter  her’  meant  for  you,  I 
suppose.’  It  was  directed,  ‘ — Leetroot,  Esq.,  con- 
tributor to  the  “ Poets*  Comer”  of  the  Waverly  Re- 
pository.'. The  dear  girl  evidently  did  not  under- 
stand Greek,  and  by  the  similarity  of  sound  was  led 
into  this  very  pardonable  mistake.  It  showed  she 
wasn’t  a blue-stocking,  and  I rejoiced  at  it. 

“To  make  a long  story  short,  we  commenced  a 
correspondence,  but  have  never  met;  but  this  day 
she  has  given  me  a rendezvous  at  Pursell’s,  the 
pastry-cook,  in  Broadway.  It  is  in  honor  of  this 
occasion  that  I wear  for  the  first  time  those  gar- 
ments, the  fitting  of  which  you  so  justly  admire.” 

“And  the  camellia,”  I suggested,  “don’t  you 
think  that  a budding  rose  would  be  more  emblem- 
atic of  your  rising  hopes  ? If  so,  I think  I could 
manage  to  get  you  one.” 

“By  no  means;  I should  have  told  you  that  is 
our  signal  for  recognition ; we  are  each  to  wear  a 
white  camellia  over  the  heart.” 

How  truly  has  it  been  said  that  the  first  step  in 
cr^ne  is  the  only  difficult  one ! Facilis  est  descensus 
Averni.  I had  begun  by  coveting  the  one  camel- 
lia, and  resolving  to  obtain  it  by  fair  means,  if  pos- 
sible. I now  resolved  to  resort  to  the  foulest  means, 
L necessary,  for  its  capture,  and  to  use  it  as  a de- 
coy to  obtain  the  other  white  camellia  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  poetess  of  Waverly.  To  what  a 
precipice  was  my  passion  for  white  camellias  hurry- 
ing me ! 

As  it  was  essential  to  prove  his  identity  in  the 
coming  rendezvous,  it  was  evidently  useless  to  try 
to  persuade  him  to  give  it  to  me ; my  only  chance 
was  to  steal  it,  or  take  it  by  force. 

Calling  his  attention  to  some  objects  on  the  road- 
side, I dextrously  severed  the  stalk  with  a tap  from 
my  cane,  and  slipped  the  flower  into  my  pocket  un- 
pesgeived. 

I then  said  that,  though  * had  read  and  learned 
by  heart  the  contents  of  the  “Poets’  Corner”  in  the 
Waverly  Repository,  it  would  still  be  a treat  to  hear 
some  of  these  chefs-d’ceuore  repeated  by  the  author. 

He  needed  no  pressing.  Without  once  thinking 
of  his  camellia,  he  favored  me  with  an  uninterrupt- 
ed stream  of  poetry  till  our  arrival  at  the  city.  I 
then  took  a hurried  leave  of  him,  jumped  into  a 
cab,  and,  transferring  the  camellia  from  my  pocket 
to  my  button-hole,  drove  to  Pursell’s  to  complete 
my  conquest. 

Wo  soon  arrived  there.  Being  in  a capital  hu- 
mor, I was  about  to  give  the  cabman  a double  fare. 
But  what ! — how  is  that?  I tried  my  pockets  one 
after  another ; no  purse ; the  cabman  began  to  eye 
me  suspiciously. 

“ My  good  man,”  said  I,  “I  find  that  I have  lost 
my  purse,  but  my  portmanteau  is  a sufficient  guar- 
antee for  the  payment  of  your  fare.  Drive  me  to 
the  St.  Nicholas.  I have  a friend  there  who  will 
lend  me  some  money.”  The  ci.bman  saw  the  jus- 
tice of  my  remark,  and  drove  .ae  to  the  St.  Nich- 
olas, where  my  friend  received  ae  with  open  arms, 
and  placed  his  purse  at  my  dis  sal. 

The  journey  was  rather  an  e ensive  one  for  me, 
for  not  only  was  my  purse  gon.  but  my  watch  and 
a valuable  gold  snuff-box.  It  appeared  that  the 
poet  and  I had  been  intent  on  similar  designs;  but 
while  iny  ambition  extended  no  further  than  white 
camellias,  he  had  a weakness  lor  articles  of  value 
and  greenbacks. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  I did  not  return  to  Pur- 
sell’s  to  complete  my  conquest,  nor  have  I ever  again 
met  my  friend  the  poet. 


INTERESTING  ITEMS. 

A Gebman,  who  was  wearied  of  Europe  and  had  come 
to  America,  missed  sparrows  so  greatly  that  he  grew 
melancholy.  “ I cun  not  live  in  a country  where  there 
are  not  even  sparrows,”  he  said,  and  returned  to  Ger- 
many. “ O Lord  1"  he  sighed  there,  “ I can  not  live  in 
a country  where  the  police  peer  even  into  your  soup-tu- 
reen,”  and  went  back  to  America.  The  same  game  was 
repeated  several  times.  The  absence  of  sparrows  repulsed 
him  here,  the  presence  of  policemen  repulsed  him  there. 
How  he  found  peace  at  last  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Great 
efforts  are  now  being  made  to  introduce  sparrows  into 
America,  for  their  great  value  has  been  recognized. 

Charles  Kean,  the  noted  tragedian,  visiting  the  United 
States,  was  entertained  at  dinner  by  one  of  the  great  New 
York  merchants.  Opposite  to  him  at  the  table  there  sat 
a gentleman,  who  continued  to  observe  him  with  marked 
attention,  and  at  last  called  on  the  host  to  present  him  to 
Mr.  Kean.  The  introduction  was  duly  made,  and  ratified 
by  drinking  wine  together,  when  the  Htrauger,  with  much 
impressiveness  of  manner,  said,  “I  saw  you  in  Richard 
last  night."  Kean,  feeling,  not  unnaturally,  that  a com- 
pliment was  approaching,  smiled  blandly  and  bowed. 
“ Yes,  Sir,"  continued  the  other,  in  a slow,  almost  judi- 
cial tone;  “I  have  seen  your  father  in  Richard;  and  I 
the  last  Mr.  Cooke.”  Another  pause,  in  which  Charles 


The  following,  from  W.  B.  D’ Almeida's  Life  in  Java 
gives  an  idea  of  Japanese  marriages : 

“I  questioned  Drahman  concerning  Japanese  weddings 
and  courtings,  and  was  surprised  to  leam  that  the  man 
and  woman  we  had  just  seen  were  not  yet  married,  though, 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Mohammedan  creed,  they  had 
been  legally  allied  for  nearly  a whole  week.  The  young 
couple  were  as  yet  only  passing  thn  ugh  a probational  pe- 
riod, during  which  tl  iy  live  apart.  Among  the  princes 
and  the  wealth  this  r paration  sometimes  continues  three 
m rnths,  durin  wklol  ti  e thi  bridegroom  meets  his  bride 
every  afternoon  in  the  j Bence  of  a number  of  friends  in- 
vited on  such  oc  sions,  or  whose  entei  tainment  music  is 
provided.  Whe  food  is  set  before  then,,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  sposo  to  feed  :iis  ttposa  with  rice  before  all  the  people. 
All  goes  on  merrily  till  midnight,  when  the  bridegroom 
conducts  his  bride  to  her  bed,  drawing  the  curtains  aside 
and  assisting  her  in.  When  he  has  seen  her  comfortably 
settled  he  closes  the  curtains  and  tucks  them  in,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  mosquitoes;  after  which,  retiring  with  the 
guests,  he  is  not  permitted  to  see  his  bride  again  till  the 
middle  of  the  next  day." 

Tiib  English  profess  to  find  much  romance  in  the  recent 
marriage  of  Belle  Boyd  to  Lieutennnt  Samuel  Harding,  an 
officer  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  on  board  the  American  war  steam- 
er Connecticut.  The  marriage  took  place  at  St.  James’s 
Church,  Piccadilly,  London : 

“The  lady,  who  is  about  the  same  age  as  the  bride- 
groom, was  the  daughter  of  General  Boyd,  of  the  army  of 
the  Southern  States,  who  lately  expired  In  prison,  having 
been  made  prisoner  by  the  Federals.  The  lady's  career 
is  full  of  the  most  eventful  and  romantic  features.  Her 
father,  who  possessed  vast  estates  in  Virginia,  early  em- 
braced the  cause  of  Southern  independence,  was  soon  in- 
trusted with  command,  obtaining  the  rank  of  General.  His 
daughter,  the  bride,  enthusiastically  embraced  the  same 
cause,  followed  her  father  to  the  field,  and  accompanied 
him  throughout  his  campaign  with  the  celebrated  ‘ Stone- 
wall' Jackson,  and  on  two  occasions,  heroically,  us  a mod- 
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em  Joan  of  Arc,  led  on  the  troops  to  battle ; she  was,  how- 
ever, in  a skirmish  captured,  and  made  prisoner,  and  con- 
veyed to  Washington,  where  she  was  imprisoned.  Her. 
sho  remained  13  months,  when  she  was  exchanged  for  Gen- 
eral Cochrane,  who  had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Con- 
federates. On  her  return  to  the  South  she  went  on  board 
the  Greyhound,  Confederate  steamer,  which  was  captured 
by  the  Federal  steamer  Connecticut  while  running  the 
blockade.  Lieutenant  Harding  was  sent  on  board  the 
Greyhound  as  a prize-master,  with  his  young  heroine  as  a 
prisoner.  The  result  was  that  they  mutually  became  en- 
amored and  escaped  together  from  the  ship,  and  found  their 
way  to  this  country,  the  bride  having  succeeded  in  with- 
drawing her  lover  from  his  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
flag,  and  enlisted  his  sympathies  and  support  for  the 
South.  It  is  the  intention  of  Lieutenant  Harding  with  his 
bride  to  leave  this  country  at  the  end  of  September,  to  run 
the  blockade,  and  enter  the  service  of  the  Southern  Stales. 
The  mnrriage  cortege  was  comparatively  private,  being 
confined  to  the  bridemaid  and  two  or  three  lady  friends, 
the  bridegroom  being  attended  by  a number  of  American 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  South." 

,ViTAn  English  tourist,  being  recently  “doing"  Scotland, 
was  ambitious  to  tell  his  friends  on  going  home  that  he 
had  scaled  Gnatfoll  without  a guide.  Against  this  mad 
project  a “pawky"  western  Celt,  who  is  wont  to  get  his 
“sneezin’’  money  out  of  adventurous  visitors,  earnestly 
sought  to  dissuade  him  for  obvious  reasons.  All  his  argu- 
ments, however,  failed,  till  he  convinced  the  stranger  of 
the  utter  impossibility  of  one  unacquainted  with  the  local- 
ity finding  out  of  himself  the  really  remarkable  objects  in 
It.  “ For  instance,"  said  he,  in  his  broken  English,  which 
it  would  be  vain  for  us  to  endeavor  to  imitate — “for  in- 
stance," a hpppy  thought  suggesting  itself  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment*  “ there  is  a stone,  and  the  strange  thing  con- 
nected with  it  is  that  if  any  one  stands  upon  it  he  can 
hear  no  sound,  however  loud."  “Indeed l”  said  the 
Cockney.  “ Try  her,"  said  the  Highlander  and  Islander. 
Upon  tnis  the  hero  of  Richmond  Hill  mounted  the  boulder, 
and  Donald  put  his  mouth  into  all  the  grotesque  shapes 
which  an  enunciation  of  Gaelic  gutturals  requires  and  pre- 
supposes— slyly  at  the  same  time  never  sounding  a note. 
The  Cockney,  supposing  he  was  calling  loudly,  vowed  he 
could  not  hear  a whisper.  Still,  not  quite  satisfied  with 
the  experiment,  he  asked  Donald  to  change  places  with 
him,  which  Donald  gravely  did.  Forthwith  the  man  of 
steaks  and  porter  began  to  shout  till  the  rocks  and  sides 
revorberatod.  Donald  stood  mute  as  nature.  Again  the 
Londoner  called,  but  no  apparent  symptom  of  auditory 
susceptibility  rose  on  the  stolid  features  of  the  imperturb- 
able Celt  ‘‘Most  astonishing!"  said  the  Cockney;  and 
forthwith  taking  out  his  port-folio  he  entered  the  occur- 
rence as  not  only  the  most  extraordinary  that  had  come 
under  his  notice  in  his  “travels,"  but  as  also  quite  con- 
firmatory of  tlie  remark  of  Donald  how  necessary  it  was 
always  to  have  a “guide"  in  surveying  Arran. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  our  civil  war  is 
the  readiness  with  which  the  privates  of  both  armies  fra- 
ternize. This  disposition  is  most  .requently  shown  in  a 
sly  process  of  barter  going  on  between  the  pickets.  “ This 
traffic, " says  a Tribune  correspondent,  “ seems  to  be  car- 
ried on  perhaps  even  more  persistently  and  extensively, 
though  a little  differently,  at  some  places  on  the  left  [re- 
ferring to  the  army  before  Petersburg].  The  pickets  have 
an  agreement  not  to  fire  on  each  other  without  due  notice, 
but  it  is  understood  that  all  captures  by  main  strength  or 
superior  numbers  are  legitimate.  This  makes  the  pickets 
somewhat  shy  of  each  other,  and  consequently  the  most  of 
their  traffic  is  carried  on  in  writing.  They  have  a neutral 
post  between  their  lines — a stump,  for  instance— where 
notes  of  negotiation  and  commodities  of  exchange  are  mu- 
tually left.  A note  or  two  of  the  rebel  pickets  that  I have 
seen  will  more  fully  explain  the  modus  operandi  : 

“ ‘ Please  leave  the  worth  of  this  [a  plug  of  tobacco]  in 
writing-paper,  with  two  envelopes.  I will  give  yog  two 
plugs  of  tobacco  for  the  knife.' 

“ 1 Please  mail  this  letter  [an  open  letter]  to  my  mother 
in  Kentucky.  Put  on  one  of  your  stamps,  and  here  is  one 
of  ours  and  a piece  of  tobacco  in  return.  What's  the 
chance  to  get  some  coffee  of  you  ?’ 

“These  notes,  with  or  without  the  article  referred  to, 
as  the  case  may  be,  are  left  at  the  nearest  post,  while  the 
person  leaving  them  retires,  and  the  other  person  conies 
up  and  examines  them,  and  replies — and  so  the  traffic 

rts  on.  Sometimes  the  bargain  and  exchange  is  made 
person,  without  the  trouble  of  notes.  One  of  the  pick- 
ets told  me  that  during  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  Weldon 
Railroad  fights  the  pickets  on  a portion  of  the  lines  near 
by,  not  immediately  engaged,  were  driving  a brisk  trade 
in  tobacco,  note-paper,  etc.  Besides  this  petty  trafficking, 
not  a little  frank  conversation  on  the  state  of  affairs  is 
known  to  be  carried  on  between  the  more  intelligent  of 
the  Btldiers  on  picket." 

A few  years  ago,  M.  Herran,  French  Consnl-General  at 
Salvador,  discovered  a sort  of  bean,  the  Sinobe  eedron, 
which  is  a specific  against  the  bite  of  venomous  reptiles. 
While  on  an  important  mission  across  she  mountains,  one 
of  the  Indians  of  tiis  suite  was  stung  by  an  "'/is,  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  of  the  snake  tribe.  Anon,  r Indian, 
however,  at  once  administered  a powder,  which  the  patient 
swallowed,  and  a perfect  cure  ensued.  M.  Herran  imme- 
diately purchased  the  secret,  which  was  simply  the  above- 
mentioned  bean  reduced  to  powder.  But  for  venom  of  a 
less  deadly  nature,  such  as  the  sting  of  the  bee  or  wasp, 
phenic  ucid  is  an  excellent  antidote.  This  acid  is  obtained 
by  the  decomposition  of  spyroilic  ucid,  sniicine,  and  coni, 
by  beat.  It  is  solid,  colorless,  and  crystallizable ; it  melts 
at  35  degrees  Centigrade,  boils  at  188  degrees,  and  hae  a 
peculiar  odor  and  a pungent  taste.  It  is  scarcely  soluble 
in  water,  but  very  much  so  in  ether  and  alcohol.  This 
add  applied  to  the  place  will  stop  the  inflammation  and 
take  away  all  pain. 

Db.  Alfred  Taylor,  in  a report  on  the  meanB  of  com- 
mitting murder  by  poison  which  are  allowed  to  exist  in 
England,  says  that  poison  enough  to  kill  two  adults  oan 
be  purchased  any  where  for  three-pence,  and  that  the  care- 
less dispensing  of  poisonous  drugs  is  the  cause  of  most 
frightful  accidents.  As  to  laudanum,  it  appears  to  be  sold 
wholesale,  single  shops  often  in  the  Marshland  supplying 
three  or  four  hundred  customers  every  Saturday  night. 
Retail  druggists  often  dispense  200  pounds  in  one  year ; and 
one  man  complained  that  his  wife  had  consumed  £100  in 
opium  since  he  married.  It  is  a mistake  to  consider  the 
practice  confined  to  the  rnarehy  districts.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a town  in  England  where  some  one  chemist 
does  not  on  Saturday  night  load  his  counter  with  little 
bottles  of  laudanum ; and  we  were  assured  by  a wholesale 
drug-dealer  that  he  could  and  did  sell  it  in  the  eastern 
counties  to  the  extent  of  some  thousand  pounds'  weight  in 
a year.  This  gentleman,  an  old  and  keen  observer,  de- 
clared that  the  demand  had  sprang  up  shortly  after  the 
introduction  of  teetotalism,  and  that  it  would  be  found  to 
vary  every  where  in  accordance  with  the  progress  or  de- 
cline of  the  system  of  total  abstinence. 

In  Yorkshire.  England,  sacrilegious  hands  have  been 
disturbing  deposits  as  old  as  “the  dust  of  Alexander” 
In  the  fields  about  Settriugton  Beacon,  upon  the  north- 
western spur  of  The  Wolds,  are  several  mounds  which  are 
regarded  as  of  the  British  era.  A ruthless  farmer  recent- 
ly set  about  demolishing  one  of  the  large  low  mounds, 
already  reduced  in  height,  the  surface-soil  presenting  a 
more  than  usual  collection  of  chalk-flints.  The  laborers 
made  a considerable  excavation  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
tumulus,  the  contents  of  which,  except  a quantity  of  hu- 
man bones,  were  forthwith  carted  away.  It  seems  that 
the  workmen  were  struck  with  finding  these  bones,  and 
the  circumstances  reaching  Mai  ton,  a lover  of  antiquities 
came  over  to  make  inquiries  on  the  spot  A foot  or  I wo 
below  the  crown  of  the  mound  the  men  met  with  a walled 
chamber,  which  contained  a large  urn,  holding  a quantity 
of  ashes  and,  the  account  states,  a handful  of  whitish  fat- 
ty substance.  The  urn  was  broken,  but  a fragment  shows 
it  to  have  been  of  unbaked  clay ; and  the  mixture  of  ashes 
and  bones  shows  the  tumulus  to  have  been  used  for  buri- 
als by  cremation  and  otherwise.  A surgeon  has  made  out 
from  the  bones  the  greater  part  of  the  skeleton  of  a man, 
who  must  have  stood  over  six  feet  high  in  life.  A further 
examination  of  the  tumulus  is  promised.  At  Mnlton,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  oldest  Brignntian  for- 
tified towns  in  this  part  of  Britain,  some  remains  of  a later 
age  have  been  found.  During  recent  excavations  fur 
drainage  works  the  workmen  have  cut  across  the  two 
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THE  LATE  GENERAL  RUSSELL.— LPhotogbapiii-d  by  Anthony.] 


the  army  Russell  had  been  nominated  for  a Brig- 
adier-Generalship, and  the  appointment  was  con- 
firmed March,  1863.  In  the  attack  on  Fredericks- 
burg his  brigade  was  engaged,  and  also  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg.  It  was  in  November,  1863,  that 
General  Russf.ll  took  command  of  the  First  Divi- 
sion of  the  Sixth  (Sedgwick’s)  Corps.  With  this 
command  lie  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  the  Wil- 
derness, and  lately  in  the  important  and  decisive 
battles  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  In  the  battle 
of  September  19  he  was  killed.  General  Russell 
united  to  the  accomplishments  of  a soldier  the 
courtesy  of  a gentleman.  He  was  noble  in  stat- 
ure, heroic  in  action,  and  was  beloved  by  his  com- 
mand. 


GENERAL  RUSSELL. 

The  late  Brigadier-General  David  A.  Russell, 
whose  portrait  we  give  above,  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington County,  New  York.  He  entered  the  West 
Point  Military  Academy  at  an  early  age,  graduat- 
ing in  July,  1845.  He  entered  the  army  as  Cap- 
tain in  the  Fourth  infantry,  and  until  1855  was  en- 
gaged in  operations  on  the  Pacific  coast.  As  Col- 
onel of  the  Seventh  Massachusetts  he  entered  upon 
the  present  conflict,  participating  in  the  Peninsular 
campaign.  For  distinguished  services  in  the  battle 
of  Williamsburg  he  was  made  a Brevet  Major,  and 
soon  afterward  a full  Major  in  the  Eighth  infantry. 
When  General  Burnside  became  commander  of 
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GENERAL  SHERMAN’S  FLY. — [Sketched  by  Theodore  R.  Davis.] 


COLONEL  GROWER 

The  late  Colonel  Grower,  whose  portrait  is  giv- 
en on  page  652,  and  who  was  killed  in  the  recent 
battle  of  Jonesborougli,  was  a native  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  held  a 
responsible  position  in  the  Metropolitan  Bank  of 
this  city ; but  his  patriotism  induced  him  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  the  Seventeenth  New  York  Volunteers, 
under  Colonel  Lansing.  From  Captain  he  was 
soon  promoted  to  Major,  and  finally  from  Major  to 
Colonel.  After  the  term  of  the  regiment  expired 
he  reorganized  it,  and  was  sent  to  the  West.  He 
had  been  severely  wounded,  yet  he  entered  upon 
the  new  campaign  under  General  Shf.rman  with 
all  his  original  enthusiasm.  When  his  regiment 
was  ordered  to  Decatur.  Alabama,  after  Sher- 
man’s expedition  into  Mississippi  last  winter,  he 
commanded  a brigade.  In  August,  1864,  his  com- 
mand was  ordered  to  the  front,  and  formed  part  of 
the  storming  party  which  carried  the  enemy’s 
works  at  Jonesboroogh.  It  was  here,  while  lead- 
ing his  command  in  a spirited  onset,  that  he  was 
killed.  Although  only  twenty-five  years  of  age  his 
rapid  promotion  indicated  rare  soldierly  ability, 
which  would  have  doubtless  met  still  higher  awards 
of  honor  haid  his  life  been  spared.  He  has  received, 
however,  the  highest  award  which  the  soldier  ever 
asks,  that  of  dying  on  the  battle-field  while  fight- 
ing for  his  country’s  honor. 


THE  “GEORGIA.” 

We  give  on  this  page  a sketch  of  the  Confederate 
Privateer  Georgia , which  was  captured  by  Captain 
Wythecombk,  of  the  United  States  frigate  Niagara, 
August  24,  1864.  The  Georgia  is  a screw  steamer. 
Since  it  was  employed  as  a belligerent  vessel  in  the 
destruction  of  American  commerce  it  has  been  sold 
to  Mr.  E.  Bates,  a ship-owner  of  Liverpool.  Mr. 
Bates  having  purchased 
the  ship  she  was  charter- 
ed by  the  Portuguese  Gov- 
ernment to  convey  pas- 
sengers between  Lisbon 
and  the  African  coast  of 
the  W est  Indies.  She  had 
been  dismantled  for  this 
purpose,  and  was  under 
orders  from  I.Lbon,  sail- 
ing under  the  British  dug 
at  the  time  of  her  capture 
byCaptainWYTHECOMBE. 

The  crew  of  the  Georgia 
was  landed  at  Dover,  and 
the  vessel  itself  sent  to 
this  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adjudication  in  a 
Prize  court. 


ATLANTA. 

We  give  on  this  page, 
and  on  pages  545  and  652, 
"ketches  of  Atlanta  and 
the  Battle  of  Jones- 
Bq*°CGh.  together  with 
• picture  of  Genera*, 


VIEW  OF  GENERAL  SHERMAN’S  HEAD-QUARTERS. — [Sketched  by  Tueodorb  R.  Davis.] 


Sherman’s  Head-quarters  at  Atlanta  and  a sketch 
of  his  Fi.y. 

The  two  views  of  Atlanta  given  on  page  645  rep- 
resent different  portions  of  the  city,  one  of  them  be- 
ing a view  of  the  city  as  the  spectator  stands  on 
Whitehall  Street,  and  the  other  of  Whitehall  Street 
itself,  which  is  the  principal  business  thoroughfare 
of  the  city.  The  view  from  Whitehall  shows  the 
Georgia  Railroad  Bank.  Off  to  the  right  is  the 
Railroad  Depot ; and  Trout  House  is  visible  in  the 
distance.  In  the  view  of  Whitehall  Street  itself 


the  large  corner  building  is  one  now  used  by  the 
Twenty-third  Corps  as  a hospital ; it  was  formerly 
used  by  the  rebel  army  as  a signal-station.  At- 
lanta has  long  been  considered  one  of  the  principal 
centres  of  refinement  in  the  South.  A good  propor- 
tion of  its  population  was  from  the  North. 

The  sketch  on  page  652  represents  the  charge  of 
the  Federal  troops  on  the  rebel  works  at  .Tonesbor- 
ough,  and  the  capture  of  a portion  of  the  rebel 
army.  This  post  was  defended  by  Hardee  and 
Lee.  Davis’s  Corps,  the  Fourteenth,  was  the  main 


force  engaged  in  the  attack.  Generals  Carlin 
Morgan,  whose  portraits  we  gave  last  week,  led 
the  advance. 

The  two  engravings  on  this  page  relate  to  Gen- 
eral Sherman  personally.  One  of  them  gives  a 
view  of  the  General’s  Head-quarters ; the  other  rep- 
resents him  sitting  at  his  “Fly,” engaged  in  corre- 
spondence or  other  details  of  an  official  character. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  SHERIDAN. 

We  give  on  our  first  page  a portrait  of  General 
Philip  Sheridan,  whose  recent  victories  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Shenandoah  have  given  us  a foretaste 
of  the  glorious  prospect  awaiting  the  country  of 
victory  and  peace.  General  Sheridan  was  born 
in  Ohio  in  1831  of  Irish  parentage.  He  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1853,  with  the  rank  of  Brevet  Sec- 
ond-Lieutenant, First  Infantry.  After  two  years’ 
service  at  Fort  Duncan,  Texas,  he  was  engaged  in 
surveys  in  California  for  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
was  afterward  one  of  the  most  prominent  officers 
engaged  in  the  adjustment  of  difficulties  with  the 
Indians  in  that  vicinity.  March  14,  1861,  he  was 
promoted  to  a Captaincy,  and  in  the  subsequent 
year  became  commander  of  the  Second  Brigade  of 
the  Cavalry  Division  of  the  Army  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. After  his  victory  over  the  rebel  General 
Chalmers  before  Corinth  he  was  promoted  to  the 
grade  of  a Brigadier-General,  and  in  Buell’s  ad- 
vance upon  Bragg  commanded  the  Eleventh  Di- 
vision of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.  For  distinguished 
service  in  the  battle  of  Stone  River  he  was  appoint- 
ed a Major-General  December  31,  1862.  Robust 
and  energetic,  yet  skillful  and  cautious,  he  is  one 
of  our  three  great  generals  who  has  never  met  with 
defeat.  With  that  rare  instinct  which  never  fails, 
Grant  saw  that  General  Philip  Sheridan  was 
the  man  most  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  most  im- 
portant and  critical  part  of  his  combinations  against 
the  rebel  capital,  and  appointed  him  to  command 
the  Middle  Military  Divi- 
sion of  his  army.  The 
victories  gained  by  Sher- 
idan over  Early  in  the 
week  commencing  Sep- 
tember 19  are  more  im- 
portant in  their  bearings 
than  any  series  of  opera- 
tions since  the  war  com- 
menced. 


_ . . . THE,  PRIVATEER  “GEORGIA,” 
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THE  BATTLE  OF 
WINCHESTER. 

The  engraving  on  page 
644  illustrates  one  of  the 
most  spirited  actions,  and 
certainly  tin  most  impos- 
ing spectacle  of  this  war. 
It  will  be  remembered 
that  Sheridan,  after  hav- 
ing got  the  Sixth  Corps 
across  the  Opequan,  was 
compelled  to  wait  full  two 
hours  for  the  arrival  of 
the  Nineteenth,  and  as  a 
consequence  of  this  to 
new  plan 
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of  battle  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  already  prepared 
and  in  line.  At  first  the  advantage  appeared  to 
rest  with  Eari.y,  whose  fierce  cannonade  broke 
Sheridan’s  first  line,  and  threatened  to  disturb  his 
second.  But  this  state  of  affairs  changed  as  soon 
as  the  Federal  artillery  got  in  position.  The  line 
of  battle  was  re-formed,  and  the  conflict  opened  in 
terrible  earnest.  The  two  opposing  armies  were  at 
some  points  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  apart. 
The  slaughter  is  described  to  have  been  truly  awful ; 
but  the  advantage  rested  now  with  Sheridan’s  ad- 
vancing columns.  At  a critical  point  in  the  fight 
the  cavalry  bugle  was  heard  above  the  din  of  the 
strife  and  the  shouts  of  the  contending  armies; 
then  followed  the  charge,  led  by  such  soldiers  as 
Merritt  and  Custer  and  Torbert,  upon  the  ene- 
mj-’s  right.  This  decided  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 
The  movement  was  in  accordance  with  Sherid.%j’s 
deep-laid  plan,  and  besides  being  the  most  magnifi- 
cent of  spectacles  was  also  a most  wonderful  suc- 
cess. “The  stubborn  columns  of  Early’s  com- 
mand,” says  the  Tribune  correspondent,  “were 
forced  to  give  way,  and  break  before  the  fierce  on- 
slaught which  our  cavalry  made  upon  them,  who, 
with  sabre  in  hand,  rode  them  down,  cutting  them 
right  and  left,  capturing  721  privates  and  non-com- 
missioned officers,  with  nine  battle-flags  and  two 
guns.”  Thus  was  fought  and  won  the  battle  of 
Winchester,  September  19,  1864. 


BEFORE  PETERSBURG. 

The  two  sketches  on  pages  648  and  649  relate  to 
General  Grant’s  campaign.  The  great  Cattle  Raid 
made  by  the  rebel  cavalry  under  General  Hampton 
on  the  16th  of  September,  though  not  in  itself  of  great 
importance,  was  yet,  it  must  be  confessed,  a very 
mortifying  incident  of  the  campaign.  About  2500 
beeves  were  captured.  These  cattle  were  intended 
for  the  army  north  of  the  James  especially,  and 
were  captured  at  Harrison’s  Landing.  The  attack 
was  very  bold,  and  in  such  force  that  our  guards 
could  make  no  efficient  resistance.  A force  was  im- 
mediately dispatched  under  Gregg  to  pursue  the 
saucy  “rebs,”  but  did  not  succeed  in  overtaking 
them.  The  other  sketch  represents  the  two  armies 
before  Petersburg  engaged  in  an  artillery  duel  at 
midnight. 


QUITS  ALONE. 

The  continuation  of  this  Serial  Story  is  un- 
avoidably postponed  until  this  day  fortnight. 


COLONEL  CHARLEY’S  WIFE. 

“ Yes,  they  are  a splendid  pair ! There's  no  dis- 
count on  that.  There  ain’t  a braver  man  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  than  Colonel  Charley;  and 
as  for  ‘ Mother  Jane,’  as  the  boys  call  her  (because 
you  see  she’s  like  a mother  to  us  although  she’s  only 
a chick  in  age  compared  to  some  of  us),  she  de- 
serves a fighting  man  for  a husband,  for  she’s  just 
the  gamest  woman  that  ever  / see.  Tell  you  what, 
if  you  fellows  bad  seen  what  she  done  one  day  when 
she  pulled  a party  of  us  Forty-ninth  boys  out  of  the 
tightest  place  ever  / was  in  (and  that’s  saying  some- 
thing, too),  you’d  take  your  oath  that  she’d  ought 
to  Le  a soldier’s  wife.” 

Sergeant  Blake  was  convoying  a squad  of  new  re- 
cruits for  the  Forty-ninth.  They  had  got  within 
the  lines  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  were 
mailing  their  last  halt  before  joining  the  regiment 
at  Falmouth.  The  Sergeant  had  just  been  greited 
warmly  by  a noble-looking  officer,  who  rode  up  while 
they  were  boiling  their  coffee,  accompanied  by  a 
handsome  woman  with  a pleasant  brown  face  and 
short,  thick,  black  curls,  which  made  a glossy  fringe 
for  a bewitching  little  jockey-hat,  whose  jaunty 
scarlet  feather,  held  in  place  by  a silver  eagle,  gave 
her  a military  air  charmingly  in  keeping  with  the 
martial  surroundings.  The  lady  had  also  greeted 
the  Sergeant  with  great  cordiality,  while  the  officer, 
whose  shoulder«straps  marked  him  as  a Colonel, 
addressed  a hearty  “Glad  to  see  you,  my  lads !”  to 
the  admiring  squad. 

“ Sergeant,”  said  one  of  the  men,  as  the  subjects 
of  the  former’s  eulogy  cantered  off,  the  lady  sitting 
her  spirited  bay  mare  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
grace,  “ would  you  mind  telling  us  the  story?” 

“Well,  I don’t  care  if  I do.  It’ll  show  you  fel- 
lows what  you  may  have  to  come  to  some  day  your- 
selves ; and  it’ll  teach  you  the  value  of  keeping  a 
stiff  upper  lip  when  you  are  hard  pushed.”  And,  as 
the  Sergeant  took  up  an  easy  position  against  the 
trunk  of  a huge  pine-tree,  the  men  lit  their  pipes 
and  gathered  around  him  to  hear  his  story. 

“Well,  you  see,  Colonel  Charley  was  only  a Cap- 
tain then ; that  day’s  work  sewed  a Major’s  straps 
upon  his  shoulders.  Little  Williams  (‘Matches,’ 
the  boys  used  to  call  him,  because  his  legs  looked 
like  a couple  o’  lucifers),  who  was  appointed  Major 
because  be  was  first  cousin  or  something  to  some- 
body that  had  influence , although  lie  didn’t  know  a 
ramrod  from  a cartridge-box  when  lie  joined,  got  a 
hint  shortly  after  the  circumstance  I am  going  to 
tell  you  about  that  he  had  better  resign,  and  Captain 
Charley  got  the  place,  and  then  the  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel took  sick  and  resigned,  and  when  poor  Clark 
got  kis  finish  at  Chancellorsville  Captain  Charley 
got  to  .be  Colonel.  But  he  was  only  a Captain  then, 
.as  I told  ye. 

“Yon  see,  the  Captain  had  been  ordered  to  take 
two  companies  of  the  old  Forty-ninth  and  make  a 
reconnoissar.ee  down  the  railaoad  (I  didn’t  tell  you 
that  we  w:re  guarding  one  of  the  Potomac  fords); 
for  it  war  said  that  a gang  of  Mosby's  men  had  been 
seen  in  the  neighborhood,  and  it  was  thought  they 
were  trying  to  cut  the  road.  Wo  scouted  for  about 
six  miles  down  without  seeing  a sign  of  a grayback, 
and  had  about  made  up  our  minds  it  was  a false 
alarm.  About  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we 
turned  and  started  for  camp.  We  had  just  halted 
to  rest  a bit  at  a spring  that  ran  out  of  the  side-hill, 
where  the  railroad  makes  a deep  cut  throngh  a long, 
narrow  ledge,  wheupsa  beafd  hplfji^ozen  shots  in 
our  rear,  followed  -yeH'^tend  then  Gus 


Lynch,  one  of  our  fellows  who  had  lagged  a little 
behind,  came  kiting  'round  the  point  of  the  hill  as 
if  the  old  boy  had  kicked  him.  Gus  sung  out  as  he 
came  up,  ‘ Look  out  boys,  Mosby  is  after  us  full 

“ We  had  barely  time  to  obey  Captain  Charley’s 
order  to  fix  bayonets  and  form  when  the  first  of  the 
ragamuffins  hove  in  sight  nround  the  curve.  There 
were  about  three  hundred  of  ’em  in  all ; and  mean, 
dirty,  sheep  - stealin’  looking  rascals  they  were. 
They  didn't  charge  on  us  right  away,  as  we  expect- 
ed, but  pulled  up  when  they  got  in  sight,  probably 
not  knowing  how  strong  we  were. 

“Now  in  numbers  they  greatly  overmatched  us, 
for  we  had  only  about  forty  muskets  all  told.  But 
we  had  much  the  best  of  them  in  our  position.  If 
we  had  expected  them  we  couldn’t  have  picked  out 
a stronger  place  to  make  a stiff  fight.  Captain 
Charley  saw  this  at  a glance.  It  was,  of  course, 
impossible  for  us  to  retreat,  for  they,  being  mount- 
ed, could  have  ridden  us  down  in  a minute.  But 
we  could  hold  the  cut  easy  enough. 

“ You  see  the  cut  was  narrow— just  wide  enough 
for  the  track — and  as  luck  would  have  it  there  was 
a pretty  deep  drain-way  running  across  the  lino  be- 
tween us  and  the  rebs,  which  was  uncovered,  and 
about  fifteen  feet  over.  It  was  easy  enough  to  cross 
it  on  the  trussels,  but  it  was  a stumper  for  a horse. 
Our  rear  was  open,  but  we  knew  well  enough  that 
they  couldn't  get  at  us  there  without  dismounting 
or  riding  several  miles  around,  for  the  side  of  the 
ledge  they  were  on  was  like  a wall  almost.  But  it 
was  an  ugly  trap,  after  all : for  if  they  couldn’t  get 
in,  we  couldn’t  get  out ; and  if  they  could  hold  us 
there  until  night  it  would  be  pretty  easy  for  them 
to  swarm  up  the  bantc  and  pop  us  over  from  the  top, 
while  we  couldn’t  get  a sight  at  them  at  all.  But 
we  stood  and  mado  ready  for  ’em,  and  made  up  our 
minds  to  trust  in  Providence,  and  to  charge  them 
five  graybacks  for  every  blue-jacket  they  knocked 
over. 

“And  let  me  tell  you,  boys,”  said  the  Sergeant, 
knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  “that  this  trust 
in  Providence  that  the  dominies  tell  about  is  no 
humbug,  as  you’ll  find  out  when  you  get  under  fire. 
A soldier  may  get  kind  of  reckless  and  devil-may-care 
sometimes,  from  often  Jooking  death  in  the  eye  and 
escaping ; but  yon  may  be  sure  that  few  men  go  in 
where  the  bullets  fly,  and  the  shells  howl  like 
blood-thirsty  devils,  and  their  comrades  are  struck 
down  righkand  left,  without  feeling  that  they  are 
in  the  harias  of  a merciful  God.  I tell  you,  com- 
rades, there  are  no  truer  prayers  spoken  than  those 
which  go  out  from  soldiers'  hearts,  though  you  may 
not  see  a movement  of  the  close-shut  lips  along  the 
lines  of  battle.” 

The  Sergeant  here  paused  to  fill  and  light  his 
pipe,  while  a solemn  look  fell  upon  the  rough  faces 
around  him,  and  more  than  one  emphatic  “That’s 
so!”  and  “Thrue  for  you  !”  went  up  from  the  vet- 
erans of  the  circle. 

“Well,”  resumed  the  Sergeant,  “as  I was  say- 
ing, Mosby’s  men  had  a bad  job  before  ’em ; worse, 
a good  deal,  than  they  were  aware  of.  It  was  a 
good  ha! '-hour  before  they  undertook  to  disturb  us, 
although  a couple  of  the  dirty  critters  did  ride  to- 
ward the  mouth  of  the  cut  as  if  to  reconnoitre ; but 
a shot  or  two  sent  them  to  the  right-about  in  quick 
time.  It  was  policy  in  us  not  to  waste  any  pow- 
der, for  we  only  had  ten  rounds  apiece,  so,  although 
we  might  have  picked  off  some  of  'em  as  they  stood, 
we  just  held  our  fire  and  kept  our  eyes  peeled. 

“ By-and-bv  we  could  see  that  they  were  getting 
ready  for  a charge ; so  it  was  certain  they  didn’t 
know  any  thing  of  the  gully  in  the  road,  as  it  would 
have  be  :n  madness  to  have  charged  with  that  in 
front  of  ’em.  They  came  ou  first  at  a slow  trot  in 
single  file,  which  was  the  best  they  could  do,  on  ac- 
count of  the  narrow  track.  Captain  Charley  had, 
before  this,  picked  out  ten  of  his  best  shots,  boys 
that  could  take  the  spark  out  of  a squirrel’s  eye  at 
a hundred  yards.  This  detail  he  now  moved  to  the 
front,  and  on  the  further  side  of  the  gully.  As  they 
stood  close  the  rebs  couldn’t  see  the  ditch.  Then 
says  the  Cap,  ‘Men,  count  from  right  to  left,  one , 
two,  three,  and  so  on.’  They  counted  up  to  ten. 

‘ Now  when  these  fellows  yonder  get  on  the  curve 
they  will  be  out  of  line,  and  I want  every  one  of 
you  to  cover  his  man.  Number  one  take  tho  first, 
number  tioo  the  second,  and  so  on ; and  when  I give 
the  word  pelt  the  scoundrels.’  So  there  our  fellows 
stood,  ten  men  to  stop  three  hundred. 

“Well,  when  they  got  within  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  of  ns  they  set  up  one  of  their  devilish 
yells,  and  came  on  at  hot  jump.  They  thought 
they  could  stampede  us ; but  wo  belonged  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,”  said  the  Sergeant,  with  a 
gleam  of  pride  in  his  honest  gray  eye. 

1 * As  soon  as  they  got  well  strung  out  around  the 
curve  Captain  Charley  sung  out,  ‘Fire!’  and  those 
ten  pieces  cracked  pretty  much  together,  and,  as 
I’m  a living  sinner,  six  of  the  Johnnies  were  tum- 
bled off  their  horses  dead,  and  two  more  were  badly 
hurt.  That  charge  was  done  for.  They  brought 
up  all  standing,  and  were  in  a panic  in  no  time, 
turning  tail  without  stopping  to  pick  up  their 
killed. 

“We  hoped  this  would  put  a finish  to  their  op- 
erations; but  it  seems  they  were  determined  to 
have  one  more  crack  at  ns;  and  this  time  they 
showed  us  a trick  that  I never  sav  before,  although 
I’ve  read  of  something  like  it  in  accounts  of  Injun 
fights.  It  was  a pretty  ’cute  dodge,  and  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  the  ditch  in  front  of  us  it  would  have  fetch- 
ed us,  sure  pop.  They  came  on  in  the  same  way 
as  they  did  before,  but,  just  as  they  got  fairly  on 
the  wind  around  the  turn,  we  heard  their  officer 
sing  out  some  order,  and  quick  as  a flash  down  went 
every  man’s  head  and  the  best  part  of  his  lwxly  be- 
hind his  horse,  so  that  they  were  pretty  well  cov- 
ered by  the  necks  of  the  animals.  The  thing  was 
done  so  sudden  and  unexpected  that  it  threw  our 
fellows  off  their  sight ; and,  although  two  or  three 
horses  were  badly  hurt,  not  a man,  so  far  as  wo 
could  judge,  was  hit. 

“ Of  course  there  was  no  time  to  pick  out  another 
detail.  The  men  had  been  formed  foi  r front,  and 
the  orders  were  to  fire  at  the  word,  the  front  rank  to 
fire  and  kneel,  the  second  rank  the  same,  and  so  on. 
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Captain  Charley  kept  the  men  in  front  of  the  ditch 
as  long  n it  was  safe,  and  then  gave  them  the  order 
to  fall  back,  the  ranks  opening  to  let  them  pass  to 
the  rear.  They  all  came  off  safe  but  one,  Reuben 
Banks,  who  was  shot  dead  by  the  rebel  Captain. 
Well,  of  course  as  soon  as  onr  fellows  jumped  back 
the  rebs  saw  the  ditch,  and  the  foremost  of  'em 
pulled  up  sharp  with  a loud  yell.  But  those  in  the 
rear  came  tearing  on,  and  in  a second  tho  cut  was 
jammed  full  of  plunging  horses  and  cursing  men — 
and  such  cursing  I never  heard  before  nor  since.  It 
seemed  to  make  the  very  air  thick  and  blue.  Now 
was  our  chance,  and  the  way  we  pelted  ’em  with 
cold  lead  was  a caution.  'Twasn’t  five  minutes  be- 
fore the  whole  pack  was  running  like  hounds.  Our 
fellows  gave  three  rousing  cheers  as  they  went  off ; 
and  felt  good  just  then  for  any  number  of  graybacks 
Mosby  could  send  along. 

“We  now  thought,  most  of  us,  that  we  had 
whipped  them  off  for  good  and  all,  and  wondered 
why  Captain  Charley  didn't  give  ns  the  order  to  fall 
in  and  march  to  camp,  for  we  were  by  this  time 
about  used  up  and  as  hungry  as  wolves.  But  he 
was  wiser  than  we  were.  He  knew  very  well  that 
they  had  got  their  mad  up,  and  that  they  would 
hang  on  to  us  now  for  revenge.  The  moment  we 
marched  out  of  that  cut  we  were  doomed ; our  only 
safety  was  in  that  gullv,  and  we  must  by  all  means 
cover  that  with  our  pieces. 

“ But  it  was  certain  that  something  must  be  done 
and  very  quickly.  Our  camp  was  only  three  miles 
off  by  the  road.  Some  of  us  were  sure  that  our 
firing  must  have  been  heard,  and  would  bring  out 
a rescue  party ; but  Captain  Charley  thought  that 
most  likely  the  sound  being  pent  up  in  the  cot 
would  prevent  its  reaching  any  distance,  and  the 
result  proved  that  he  was  right.  A man  might  bo 
sent  round  by  the  road,  and  it  was  probable  be  could 
slip  off  without  being  seen  by  the  Johnnies.  But 
the  best  he  could  do  he  couldn’t  get  to  camp  and  a 
party  get  out  to  us  in  less  than  two  hours,  and  it 
was  now  five  o’clock.  By  seven  it  would  be  dark, 
and  our  flints  would  be  fixed.  Captain  Charley 
w'as  familiar  with  the  ground,  for  he  had  often  scout- 
ed over  it,  and  he  knew  that  a short  cut  along  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  would  carry  a man  to  our  lines  in 
half  an  hour.  The  mischief  of  it  was  that  a fellow 
couldn’t  get  away  without  the  rebs  sighting  him, 
and  lie  would  have  to  run  for  it  sure,  and  trust  to 
luck  and  his  legs  for  his  life.  It  was  a risky  thing 
for  any  man  to  attempt,  but  Cap  determined  to  try 
it  on.  He  first  sent  oft'  a man  by  the  road  to  take 
advantage  of  the  chances  of  help  coming  in  time 
tluf  way;  and  then,  says  he  to  the  boys,  ‘Men,' 
says  he,  * I want  a volunteer  to  go  to  camp  along 
the  top  of  that  ridge.  It’ll  be  a dangerous  job ; 
for  the  man  that  does  it  will  have  to  dodge  bul- 
lets and  to  race  with  some  of  those  rascals  yonder: 
afoot  though,  for  they  can’t  ride  up  yon  bank,  and 
it'll  be  a pretty  long  start.  If  he  gets  off  safe  this 
command  is  saved,  and  if  I can  get  him  made  a 
lieutenant  I pledge  my  word  to  do  it! 

“ Now,  boys,  there  were  just  as  bravo  fellows  in 
that  party  as  ever  bit  a cartridge,  and  yet  for  a 
minute  there  wasn’t  a foot  budged.  I tell  you 
what,  it’s  one  thing  to  face  death  in  company  with 
other  good  men — the  touch  of  the  elbow  is  a wonder- 
ful thing  to  brace  a man’s  heart — but  when  you  are 
asked  to  cut  loose  from  your  comrades  and  make  a 
target  of  yourself  for  you  don’t  know  how  many 
bullets,  it’s  no  use  talking;  not  many  men  would 
jump  to  do  it.  You’ll  read  a good  deal  in  tho  news- 
papers about  ‘gallant  actions’  and  ‘daring  deeds' 
of  individuals;  but  I tell  you,  boys — and  it’s  no 
disgrace  in  an  old  soldier  like  me  to  own  it — life  is 
just  a.;  precious  t.  a soldier  as  to  any  man,  and  he 
is  no  more  eager  to  expose  himself  in  cool  blood  to 
the  danger  of  death  than  if  he  .iad  l ever  smelt  gun- 
powder. I’ve  seen  things  done  in  action  that  you 
would  talk  about  as  long  as  you  live ; but  in  a fight 
I bold  that  a man  isn’t  himself.  There  is  a kind 
of  intoxication  in  the  smell  of  burnt  powder,  the 
banging  of  the  guns,  the  shout  and  tumult  around, 
and,  more  than  all  else,  a sense  of  power  that  comes 
over  a man  in  the  mere  handling  and  sighting  of 
that  cold,  hard,  bright  thing  that  can  HU — that  carry 
men  on  to  do  great  things  in  spite  almost  of  them- 
selves. 

“ But  I must  get  on  with  my  story.  As  I was 
a saying,  at  first  not  a man  budged ; but  just  as 
we  all  began  to  feel  so  cruelly  ashamed  of  ourselves 
that,  I think,  in  another  minute  we  should  have 
been  ready  to  fight  for  the  honor  of  going,  out  steps 
a young  fellow  belonging  to  Company  H,  and  said 
he  was  ready  to  go. 

“This  lad  was  called  Mark  Wilson.  He  was  a 
slim,  good-looking  chap,  who  had  never  been  con- 
sidered of  much  account  in  the  regiment.  The 
truth  was  that  tho  boys  suspected  that  he  consid- 
ered himself  too  genteel  to  be  a soldier.  Camp  is 
a poor  place  to  put  on  airs  or  play  gentility,  and 
Mark  wasn’t  popular  in  his  company.  But  he 
rather  seemed  to  like  to  be  avoided,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  to  himself  as  much  as  possible, 
and  never  joining  in  the  sports  of  the  boys.  We 
all  noticed  that  he  never  got  any  letters  nor  wrote 
any ; never  spoke  of  home  or  friends ; in  fact,  didn’t 
seem  to  have  any,  or  any  body  to  care  for  him. 
Sometimes  the  boys  would  be  curious, *hnd  try  to 
pump  him;  but  they  never  got  any  satisfaction; 
and  once  or  twice,  when  they  pressed  him  pretty 
hard,  he  acturlly  burst  out  crying.  The  theory 
about  him  was  that  he  was  some  rich  roan’s  son 
who  had  run  away  from  home,  and  was  too  proud 
to  let  his  folks  know  where  he  was. 

“ Well,  when  Mark  stepped  out,  I suppose  at 
least  a score  of  vets  jumped  to  the  front  and  wanted 
to  go ; but,  to  every  body’s  surprise,  Mark  wouldn’t 
back  down.  He  insisted  that,  as  ho  was  first  to 
volunteer,  it  was  his  right  to  go.  The  Cap  says  to 
him : ‘ Well,  Mark,  you’re  a plucky  boy,  and  you 
certainly  shall  go  if  you  wish  it ; but  it  seems  to  me 
you  had  bet  ter  let  me  pick  out  a stronger  and  tough- 
er man.’  But  the  little  chap  wouldn’t  yield.  He 
said,  ‘No,  Captain.  If  I am  killed  I have  nobody 
to  grieve  for  me ; and  I suppose  I am  the  only  one 
in  the  regiment  who  hasn’t  got  some  friend.’  The 
poor  little  fellow  looked  as  if  he  was  going  to  cry, 
and  some  of  us  felt  like  crying  too. 


‘“Well,  Mark,’  said  Captain  Charle_y,  ‘go  vou 
shall;  but  you  mustn’t  say  you  haven’t  got  any 
friends.  A brave  boy  like  you  will  make  friends 
every  where,  and  if  we  come  out  of  this  sale  you 
shall  never  want  a friend  as  long  as  Charley  Hom- 
ing is  alive.’ 

‘ ‘ There  whs  a tree  growing  out  of  tho  side  of  the 
cut  just  a little  ways  back,  and  its  top  reached  above 
the  top  of  the  bank.  Captain  Charley  gave  Mark  a 
few  directions,  and  handed  him  his  revolver,  and 
told  him  to  be  off  as  quick  as  he  could.  We  all  of 
us  stared  to  see  Mark,  as  the  Captain  put  out  his 
hand  to  shake  hands,  seize  it,  and  press  it  to  his 
heart,  and  kiss  it,  turning  as  red  at  the  same  time 
as  a ripe  strawberry.  Then  the  little  fellow  ran  to 
the  tree,  climbed  it  like  a monkey,  and  jumped  off 
on  to  the  bank.  Captain  Charley,  after  a couple 
of  minutes,  couldn’t  keep  quiet  any  longer,  so  he 
shinned  up  the  tree  too  to  take  observations.  ‘ They 
hnven’t  seen  him  yet,’  he  sung  out  to  U9  below. 
‘Ah!  there  come  three  of  the  scoundrels  up  the 
bank,  and  put  after  him.  By  George!  the  boy 
runs  like  a deer.  He  has  got  a fine  start  too;  but 
one  of  the  gravbacked  villains  has  got  tho  longest 
legs,  and  gains  on  him.  There,  the  leading  man 
halts  and  fires  his  carbine.  Curse  it,  he’s  hit ; he’s 
down.  No,  he  only  tripped,  or  fell  on  purpose. 
He’s  up  and  off  again.  But  Long  Legs  is  coming 
to  close  quarters.  Ha!  Mark  wheels  and  gives 
Mr.  Rob  a barrel  of  his  revolver;  another.  By 
Jove,  he  has  tumbled  him ! And  he  don’t  get  up. 
I guess  he’s  done  for,  thank  God ! The  other  two 
have  come  up  and  stopped.  The  Captain  now 
said  nothing  for  another  minute,  and  then  he  flung 
down  his  cap  with  a yell  of  delight,  which  was  an- 
swered right  heartily  by  us  fellows  below,  for  we 
knew  before  he  said  it  that  Mark  had  got  off'  safe. 
The  two  graybacks  didn’t  chase  him  any  further, 
and  soon  returned  to  their  command  earning  the 
j dead  man  with  them. 

“Well,  the  rebs  stuck  to  us  as  long  as  they 
dared ; but  about  six  o’clock  a rattle  of  musketry 
and  a Union  cheer  told  us  that  our  men  had  come 
up  and  taken  the  rascals  in  the  rear.  There  was  a 
round  or  two,  and  then  the  cavalry  skedaddled  in 
every  direction.  Several  were  killed  and  wound- 
ed, and  about  forty  taken  prisoners.  We  got  back 
to  camp  in  high  spirits  about  eight  o'clock. 

“And  now,  boys,  I come  to  the  most  curious  part 
of  the  story.  As  soon  as  we  got  in  Captain  Charley 
was  told  that  Mark  was  in  the  hospital  badly  wound- 
ed. He  had  really  been  hit  when  the  Captain  saw 
him  fall,  the  ball  breaking  his  left  arm  badly ; but 
the  plucky  chap  had  kept  right  on,  although  he 
fainted  dead  away  the  minute  he  had  given  Cap- 
tain Charley’s  message  to  the  Colonel.  And  when 
they  came  to  dress  his  arm  they  found  that  they  had 
a woman  on  their  hands !” 

“Sho!”  “ You  don’t  say  so !’’  “Holy  Mother !’’ 
“Soli!”  “Bully  gal!”  A chorus  of  ejaculations 
of  astonishment  arose  from  the  many-blooded  group 
as  the  Sergeant  came  to  this  denouement. 

“Yes,  a woman ; and,  what’s  more,  dead  in  love 
with  Captain  Charley.  You  see  I heard  the  rest  of 
the  story  from  Jake  Downing,  who  was  nursing  in 
the  hospital  at  the  time.  It  seems  that  when  she 
came  to,  and  saw  she  was  found  out,  she  cried  (it  to 
break  any  one’s  heart,  and  begged  them  not  to  ex  - 
pose  her,  and,  above  all,  not  to-  tell  Captain  Hem- 
ing.  They  comforted  the  poor  thing  as  well  as 
they  could,  and  promised  to  keep  her  secret  for  her. 
Before  we  got  in  she  was  delirious  from  the  pain 
and  excitement.  It  was  while  she  was  out  of  her 
head  this  way  that  they  found  out  that  she  thought 
so  much  of  the  Captain.  When  he  came  in  the 
surgeon  thought  best  under  all  the  circumstances  to 
give  him  a hint  of  how  matters  stood,  and  he  had 
tho  girl  taken  to  a private  house  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  nursed  until  she  got  well.  It  came  out 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a farmer  in  Erie  Coun- 
ty', New  York,  and  had  a step-mother  who  was  a 
perfect  she-devil.  Jane — for  that  was  her  name — 
and  a brother,  a little  yonnger  than  herself,  led  the 
life  of  niggers.  Finally,  the  boy  ran  away,  enlist- 
ed, and  was  shot  at  Pea  Ridge.  The  girl  then  had 
nobody  left  to  care  for,  but  she  stood  her  step-mo- 
ther’s bad  treatment  as  long  as  she  could,  until  one 
night  the  old  termagant  beat  her  like  a dog  for 
what  she  called  her  ‘ impudence,’  and  actually  shut 
her  up  in  an  outhouse,  and  kept  her  there  all  night. 
The  next  night  Jane  dressed  herself  in  a suit  of  her 
brother’s  clothes,  cut  off  her  hair,  and  slipping  out 
of  the  house,  ran  away.  How  she  got  into  the 
Forty-ninth  I never  heard,  but  I know  she  did  serve 
with  us  two  years,  and  we  never  suspected  her. 
Well,  the  upshot  was  that  when  Captain  Charley 
found  the  plucky  little  girl  had  taken  a fancy  to 
him,  and  no  blame  to  her — you  saw  him  a bit  ago — 
and  when  he  found,  too,  that  she  was,  when  her 
natural  self,  a right  pretty  girl,  and  a good  girl,  too, 
it  was  natural  enough  that  he  should  fall  in  love 
with  her,  and  he  did.  I tell  you,  boys,  we  had  a 
bully  time  when  they  got  married,  which  they  did 
in  camp  as  soon  as  Jane  got  about  again.  We  fixed 
up  a bower  of  evergreens,  and  made  it  gay  with 
flags;  then  we  took  the  drums  of  the  regimental 
corps,  and  built  up  an  altar  for  the  chaplain ; and 
every  body  said  they  never  saw  a handsomer  couple 
than  our  chaplain  tied  that  day.  Old  General 

H gave  away  the  bride,  and  he  gave  her  a 

buss  when  it  was  over  that  the  boys  swore  was  like 
the  crack  of  a 6-pounder  rifle.  Then  we  had  the 
brigade  band  for  music,  and  the  jolliest  spread  and 
dance  that  ever  you  saw.  We  bad  lots  of  ladies 
down  from  Washington,  and  several  officers’  wives 
and  daughters,  and  our  Jane  was  just  as  much  of  a 
lady  as  any  of  ’em. 

“That  was  the  Colonel  and  his  wife  you  saw  a 
bit  ago.  They’ve  got  a nice  place  near  Alexan- 
dria, and  it’s  a regular  soldiers’  hotel.  No  fellow  in 
the  Union  blue  ever  passes  there  without  being 
hailed  to  stop  in;  and  if  one  of  the  Forty-ninth 
gets  astray  in  that  neighborhood  his  own  mother 
couldn’t  use  him  better  than  does  Mother  Jane. 
She  can’t  keep  away  from  camp  long,  though ; and 
her  boy,  the  pet  of  the  regiment,  has  learned  to 
sleep  under  fire.  The  boys  would  rather  see  her 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


New  Songs, 

By  Charles  Carroll  Sawyer, 

Anthor  of  “ Who  will  care  for  Mother  now t"  &c. 

Latest  and  Best. 

“Swinging  in  the  Lane.” 

The  melody  of  this  song  is  cheerful  and  pleasing,  and 
the  words  never  fail  to  arouse  fond  memories  of  youthful 
days.  Though  but  recently  issued,  it  has  already  achieved 
a triumphant  success.  Words  and  Music,  36  cents. 

Sawyer's  thrilling  Campaign  Song  for  the 
Soldiers  and  their  Friends, 

“When  the  Boys  Come  Home.” 

This  is  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  best  Patriotic  Songs 
ever  written,  and  never  fails  to  elicit  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause of  all  parties  throughout  the  country.  Words  and 
Music,  30  cents. 

Also,  “ the  most  plaintive  and  pathetic  song  by  this 
young  and  talented  Poet" — 

“Mother  Would  Comfort  Me,'* 

which  already  bids  fair  to  become  as  great  a favorite  in 
the  Army  and  elsewhere  as  the  Author’s  celebrated  song, 
“ Who  will  care  for  Mother  note  f"  which  has  long  been 
a household  word  in  every  camp  and  at  every  fireside 
throughout  the  land — having  in  less  than  one  year  at- 
tained the  unprecedented  sale  of  over  Half  a Million 
Copies.  Words  and  Music,  30  cents. 


The  shove,  and  all  other  songs  and  music  published  in 
the  United  States,  will  be  mailed  free  Of  postage  on  receipt 
of  the  price.  Address  SAWYER  & THOMPSON,  Music 
Publishers,  69  Fulton  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GLASS  LETTERS^  SIGNS 


Gilded  Door-Plates,  Show  Cards,  &c.  Merchants,  Paint- 
ers, and  Agents  send  for  circular.  107  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


Old  Eyes  Made  New. 

A pamphlet  directing  how  to  speedily  restore  sight 
and  give  up  spectacles,  without  aid  of  doctor  or  medicine. 
Sent  by  mail,  free,  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Address 

E.  B.  FOOTE,  M.D., 

1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


SOMETHING  TO  DO  _ PLEASANT  AND  PROF- 
ITABLE.”—Good  Books,  ready  sales,  nnd  good  prof- 
its. Ageuts  wanted.  Address,  with  prepaid  envelope  for 
answer,  FOWLER  & WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES ?—  My  Onguent  will 
fojtJn  tie  m to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  -tain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1— 
s;nt  by  m ,.11,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  recript  of  an  or- 
der. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

PLAYING  CARDS! 
Flaying  Cards. 
Flaying  Cards. 

STiP,T  THING  OUT. 


Fines*  Card  Ever  Issued! 

Of  new  and  'ant  design,  and  are  the  same  in  all  par- 
ticulars  a?  > vie  cards,  wiih  the  exception  that  by  hold- 
ing the-  Vhf  yon  see 

.Juaut.hil  Pictures. 

..ad  three  red  stamps  for  sample  pack.  $144 
per  gross. 

T.  ALLEN,  60  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

Sportsmen.  Tourists,  and  Army  anu 
Navy  Officers. 

Powerful  and  Brilliant  Double  Glasses. 

Portability  combined  with 
great  power  in  Field,  Marine , 
Tourist s’,  Opera,  and  general 
out-door  day  and  night  double 
perspective  glasses,  will  show 
di  tinctly  a person  to  know 
him  at  from  two  to  six  miles, 
-pectacles  of  the  greatest 
transparent  power  to  strength- 
en and  Improve  the  sight, 
without  the  distressing  result  of  frequent  changes.  Cata- 
logues sent  by  inclosing  stamp.  SE3YUVIONS,  Ocu- 
lists—Optician.  6691  Broadway,  New  1 ork. 


C reatest  Thing  of  the  Times. 

Bend  for  one  of  E.  J.  Bourgeois  & Co.’s  Prize  Jewelry 
Catalogues.  Largest  assortment  in  the  United  States. 

E.  J.  BOURGEOIS  & CO., 

Dealers  in  Jewelry, 

No.  289  Nth.  2d  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


J.  H.  Winslow  & Co. 

THE  GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY  EVER  OFFERED 
TO  SECURE  GOOD  JEWELRY  AT 
LOW  PRICES. 


100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  GOLD 
PENS,  BRACELETS,  LOCKETS,  RINGS,  GENT'S 
PINS,  SLEEVE  BUTTONS,  STUDS,  ETC., 

Worth  $500,000, 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value , and  not  to  be  jiaid  for  until  you  know  what  you  are 
to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  what  yon  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particulars ; also 
terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  Regiment  and 
Town  in  the  Country. 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  PATENT  SELF-FASTENING 
STEEL  COLLAR 

(Pat.  Aug.  30,  ’64)  will  be  ready  next  week  in  quantities  to 
suit.  Circulars  and  samples  for  the  trade  now  ready,  and 
mailed  free  on  receipt  of  75  cents.  Address  the  Patentee, 
OTTO  ERNST,  62  Bowery,  New  York. 


$i.  whiskers.  $1. 

For  One  Dollar  I will  send,  sealed  and  post-paid,  the 
“Grecian  Compound,”  highly  perfumed,  which  I warrant 
to  force  a heavy  growth  of  hair  upon  the  smoothest  face 
in  five  weeks,  or  upon  bald  beads  in  eight  weeks,  without 
stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Entire  satisfaction  given,  or 
money  refunded.  Descriptive  circulars  mailed  free.  Ad- 
dress E.  L.  SANFORD,  Lansingburg,  N.  Y. 


SHULTS’  CURMQ^E.  For  curling  the  Hair. 
Price  50  ceuts.  Sent  sealed  and  post-paid.  Address 

C.  F.  SHULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


The  Brazilian  Hair  Curler. 

One  application  warranted  to  curl  the  m et  straight  and 
stubborn  hair  into  wavy  ringlets  or  heavy  massive  curls. 
Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $1  00.  Address 

S.  S.  CHASE,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


KaHisst©m, 

To  Retain  the  bloom  and  freshness  of  beauty  unim- 
paired to  a much  later  period  than  is  generally  the  case, 
ladies  should  use  BurnetCs  Kalliston. 

The  Use  of  Brandreth’s 
Vegetable  Universal 
PILLS 

Tends  to  the  cure  of  all  diseases,  because  time  has  proved 
them  the  natural  medicine  of  man.  They  remove  only 
corrupt  humors,  which  cause  pain  and  bodily  distress  ot 
every  kind.  It  is  thuB  they  purify  the  hlood,  and  cure 
disease. 

BRAXDRETH'S  PILLS  are  sold  at  25  cents  per  box, 
enveloped  in  full  directions.  Purchase  none  unless  ray 
PRIVATE  GOVERNMENT  STAMP  is  on  the  box.  See 
upon  it  B.  BRANDRETH  in  white  letters. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  BRANDRETH  BUILDING, 
NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  medicines. 


Portable  Printi 

For  the  Army  and  Navy 
Hospitals,  Merchants, 

Druggists,  and  all  who 
wish  to  print  neatly, 
cheaply,  and  expeditious- 
ly. Circular  sent  free. 

Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c., 
six  cents.  Adams  Press 
Co.,  No.  26  Ann  St.,  N.  Y., 
and  35  Lincoln  St.,  Boston. 

ALL  ARTICLES  POTT  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  HARNDEN'S  EXPRESS, 
No.  65  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


Printing-Press  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


Attention  Company! 

Clark’s  Onguent,  a powerful  stimulant.  Each  packet 
warranted  to  produce  a full  set  of  whiskers  or  moustaches 
in  six  weeks  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  in- 
jury to  the  skin.  Any  person  using  this  Onguent,  and 
finding  it  not  as  represented,  by  informing  me  of  the  fact, 
can  have  their  money  returned  them  at  any  time  within 
8 months  from  day  of  purchase.  Price  $1  00.  Sent  sealed 
and  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 

Address,  A.  C.  CLARK, 

P.  O.  Drawer  118, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


Shults’  OngUCnt-  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  post- 
paid, for  50  cents.  Address  C.  F.  SHULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


BARD  & BROTHER’S  (Established  1S45) 

GOLD  PENS, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES.  Also  Manufacturer  of 
BAKD  * WILSON’S  PATENT  ANGULAR  NIB  GOLD 
PENS.  JAS.  D.  HARD,  Ag’t,  No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  N. 
a.  Gold  Pens  Repaired  or  Exchanged. 


PRESIDENT  LINCOLN,  his  Portrait,  Phrenology,  and 
Biography.  Also,  Hon.  Mb.  Fksbknden,  and  the 
three  new  Bishops,  Thompson,  Clark,  and  Kingsley. 
Puybiognomy,  with  portraits  of  the  Horse,  Lion,  Gorilla, 
“'olf.  Sheep,  Eagle,  etc.;  Michael  Angelo;  Our  Teeth 
aml  Jaws,  with  “Signs  of  Character.”  Stammering,  its 
’’"use  and  cure.  In  Prison;  A Jewish  Wedding.  The 
African,  compared  with  other  races.  The  Gulf  Stream, 
a new  theory.  Language : Dreams ; Plsnts  without  Seeds. 
Railroau  Men — To  Correspondents;  The  Story  of  Adam 
and  Eve;  Eternal  Punishment:  Unbelief;  Soul  and  Spir- 
‘V  What  is  the  difference?  Immortality.  Marrying 
cousins  etc..  In  October  No.  Fhbf.nologioal  Journal 
and  Lifr  Illustrated.  Newsmen  have  it.  Sent  by  first 
Ift  for  20  cents,  by  Messrs.  FOWLER  & WELLS,  380 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 


“ The  West  Indian  Hair 


Curler.” 

t -Warranted  to  curl  the  most  straight  and  stiff  hair,  c 
, fir!E  application,  into  short  ringlets  or  waving  mass- 
1Ve  c"rls.  MM  ♦«-  o n„  on  r.  ceipt  of  $1  00.  Ad- 

VClT«lt.ilK}tTAMOfc, 

51,  Wok'YjrkH’osFofcA 


o any  address  01 

wauit 
Box  5951,  V 


Six  Dollars  made  from  fifty  cts.  Call  and  exam- 
ine, or  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  50  cents.  Retails 
for  $6,  by  H.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


$150  PER  MONTH  $150 

Guaranteed  to  Agents  In  selling  my  fifty  most  valuable 
new  receipts  and  methods  of  employment.  Just  what  ev- 
ery family  want,  and  should  not  be  without.  Sample  and 
Terms  to  Agents  sent  on  receipt  of  $1  and  red  stamp  (worth 
$100).  Address  S.T.  DEPOSS,  85  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Room  4. 


CAMPAIGN  MEDALS, 

BADGES,  and  BREAST-PINS  in  great  variety.  Card 
Photographs  and  Lithographic  Prints.  Send  for  Cata- 
logues- F.  P.  WHITING,  87  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

Send  to  Head-Quarters  for 

CAMPAIGN  GOODS. 

30  VARIETIES,  ELEGANT  DESIGNS,  NOW  READY. 

Campaign  Medals 
Campaign  Pin", 

Embracing  all  the  candidates.  Also  Campaign  Envel- 
opes, Campaign  Song-Books,  Campaign  Text-Books,  &c. 
•Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Campaign  Goods  sent,  post-paid, 
on  application.  Address  B.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Campaign 
Hand-Quarters,  14  Chambers  Street,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Talbot's  Concentrated  Medical 

PINEAPPLE  CIDER, 

is  a PREVENTIVE  of  SICKNESS — The  experience  that 
Dr.  Talbot  has  had  for  the  last  Twenty-five  years  con- 
vinces him  that  it  is  time  the  public  had  an  article  offered 
that  will  prevent  sickness.  The  article  offered  is  Dr.  Tal- 
bot's Medicated  Pineapple  Cider,  designed  for  all  classes, 
old  and  young.  It  is  not  new  to  the  Doctor,  but  is  en- 
tirely new  to  the  public.  One  quart  bottle  will  last  a well 
person  one  year.  This  is  lather  a new  mode  of  doctoring ; 
nevertheless  it  will  save  millions  from  being  sick.  Is  it 
not  better  to  pay  two  dollars  a year  to  keep  from  being 
sick  than  to  pay  ten  or  twenty  dollars  in  doctors’  bills, 
and  as  much  more  for  the  loss  of  time  and  the  inconven- 
ience of  being  sick?  To  prevent  sickness  use  as  follows  : 
Add  one  teaspoonful  of  Medicated  Pineapple  Cider  to  a 
tumbler  of  cold  water,  and  drink  the  first  thing  after  you 
rise  in  the  morning,  and  the  same  before  you  retire  at 
night.  It  will  increase  the  strength  and  give  vigor  and 
action  to  the  system.  A celebrated  New  York  merchant, 
who  has  made  a thorough  trial  of  the  Pineapple  Cider,  as- 
sures Dr.  Talbot  that  he  gained  ten  pounds  of  flesh  in  one 
month,  at  the  first  trial.  He  continues  its  use  as  above 
directed,  and  finds  it  very  beneficial ; says  it  has  proved 
an  entire  preventive  to  sickness  in  his  case.  Also,  another 
well-known  gentleman  in  New  York  has  used  the  Med- 
icated Cider  constantly  for  ten  years,  and  has  not  been 
sick  one  day  during  Jhat  time. 

Price  $2  per  bottle  (full  quart).  For  sale  every  where. 

All  orders  should  be  addressed  to 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Sole  Agent- 

64, 65,  66, 67, 68,  70, 72,  and  74  Washington  St., 

New  York. 

Bailey  6c  Eaton’s 

PARAFFINE  GUN  OIL. 

Prepared  expressly  for  Army  use.  It  prevents  rust  on 
locks,  barrels,  swords,  scabbards,  &c.  Carefully  put  up 
In  one-gross  packages.  WHOLESALE  DEPOT  28  and 
30  CANAL  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


1^  WANTED ! WANT  E D 


Dr.  Briggs’s  Golden  O’Dor. 

WHY?  BECAUSE  IT  has  proved  to  give  satisfaction 
to  Thousands.  The  Golden  O’Dor  will  force  a full  set  of 
Whiskers  or  Moustaches  in  five  weeks,  and  no  Humbug! 
Also  Hair  on  Bald  Heads  in  six  weeks  (liT  Warranted). 
Testimonials  of  thousands.  Sent  by  mail,  sealed  and  post- 
paid, for  $L  Address 

DR.  C.  BRIGGS,  Chicago,  III., 

Drawer,  6308. 


LADIES’  LETTER. 


Five  Anatomical  Enobavtngs. 

Has  information  never  before  published. 

Sent  free,  in  a sealed  envelope  for  10  cents. 

Address  Box  4652,  N;w  York  Fast-Office. 


Family  and  Hotel 

MANGLES. 

J.  G.  WEST, 

Nos.  4 and  10  Liberty  Place. 
Established  1834. 


The  Great  Inside  Route  for 

BOSTON. 

STONINGTON  STEAMBOAT  LINE, 

VIA  GROTON  AND  PROVIDENCE. 
The  Oldest,  Quickest,  Safest,  and  Most  Direct, 
AVOIDING  "POINT  JUDITH.” 

The  magnificent  Steamer 
COMMONWEALTH, 

On  TUESDAYS,  THURSDAYS,  and  SATURDAYS. 

The  elegant  Steamer 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK, 

On  MONDAYS,  WEDNESDAYS,  and  FRIDAYS, 
AT  5 O’CLOCK  KM. 

These  boats  start  from  Pier  No.  18  North  River  (foot  of 
Cortlandt  St.),  and  are  acknowledged  by  all  experienced 
travellers  to  be  among  the  largest,  strongest,  most  com- 
fortable, and  best  that  have  ever  run  in  American  waters. 
At  all  seasons  and  in  all  weather  these  boats  invariably 
make  the  passage  on  time.  Sumptuous  suppers  and  lux- 
riously  furnished  state-rooms  are  marked  feat  ures  of  the 
“floating  pnlnces.” 

Berths  and  State-rooms  may'll  secefced  at  Hamden's 
Express  « >fflce.  No.  65  Broadway,  and  at  No.  115  West  St., 
New  York,  and  at  No.  76  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

M.  R.  SIMONS,  Agent, 

Merchants’  Navigation  and  Transportation  Co. 


DEMORESTS  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  and  Dk- 
more8T's  Mirbor  of  Fashions.  Splendid  Novelties, 
Interesting  Stories,  Valuable  Music,  tic.,  with  elegant  Fash- 
ions, anu  numerous  full-size  Patterns.  Sold  every  where. 


DEMORESTS  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  and  Ma- 
dame Demorebt’s  Mirror  of  Fashions,  combining 
the  most  complete  and  elegant  Magazine  ever  published. 
Now  ready.  Single  copies,  25  cents;  yearly,  $8,  with  a 
valuable  premium.  Office,  No.  89  Beekman  St.  Do  not 
fail  to  see  this  model  Magazine. 


DEMORESTS  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  and  Mme. 

Demobebt's  Mirror  of  Fashions — Every  ladj*  mo- 
ther, milliner,  and  dressmaker  should  see  this  elegant  and 
useful  Magazine.  Contains  Interesting  Stories,  Valuable 
Music,  Splend'  Fall  Fashions,  and  numerous  full-sized 
Patterns. 


THE  IMPROVED  PHRENOLOGICAL  BUST— Show- 
ing the  exact  location  of  all  the  Organs  of  the  Brain ; 
d- signed  for  Learners.  In  this  Head  all  the  newly-dit- 
covore  i Organs  of  the  Brain  are  given  It  shows  each  in- 
divit’  ial  Organ  on  one  side,  and  all  the  groups — Social, 
Executive,  Intellectual,  and  Moral— on  the  other.  Price, 
for  the  largest  size,  $1  50 ; smaller,  75  cents.  If  sent  by 
express  25  cents  must  be  added  for  packing-box.  For  sale 
by  Booksellers  and  Druggists. 

FOWLER  & WELLS,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 


Whiskers ! WMsksrs ! My  ODguent  will  force 
them  to  grow  on  the  smoothest  face  in  21  days.  Satisfaction 
given  or  money  refunded.  Sent  for  25  cents  a package,  or 
5 for  $1,  by  maiL  FRANK  JAGGERS,  Calhoun,  111. 


Army 

Watches. 


A handsome  Engine-Turned  or  Engraved  Heavy-Cased 
Solid  Silver  Watch,  with  fine  English-capped  Movements, 
White  Dial,  Steel  Polished  Hands.  Beautifully  finished 
in  every  respect,  and  correct  Time-Keeper.  Only  $15  00. 

A new  Patent  Heavy  Solid  Silver  nnd  Glass  Combina- 
tion Hunting-cased  Patent  Lever  Watch,  with  fancy  push- 
pin, Ruby  Jeweled  Magic  Spring.  Warranted  a good 
Time-Keeper.  For  $25  00.  This  watch  is  something  en- 
tirely new,  the  Cases  being  made  of  a peculiar  kind  of 
Glass,  and  rimmed  with  Silver,  so  constructed  that  it  can 
not  be  broken.  Can  be  made  open-faced  or  hunting- 
cased.  This  is  something  really  handsome  and  durable. 

A Heavv  Hunting- Cased  Solid  Silver  Patent -Lever 
Watch,  with  Jeweled  Actions  and  Fancy  Bridges,  Screw 
Balance,  with  a Photograph  of  a favorite  General  beauti- 
fully set  in"  the  outside  case.  For  $25  00.  Address 
KELLEY  ti  ALLEN,  Importers, 

No.  200  Broadway,  Naw  York. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular. 


PLAYING  CARDS. 

The  American  Card  Company’s 
New  Union  Playing  Cards, 
National  Emblems. 

They  are  the  prettiest  card  made,  and  suit  the  popular 
idea.  The  suits  are  Eagles,  Shields,  Stars,  and  Flags. 
Colonel  in  place  of  King,  Goddess  of  Liberty  for  Queen, 
and  Major  for  Jack. 

All  the  games  can  be  played  as  readily  as  with  cards 
bearing  foreign  emblems.  Each  pack  is  put  up  in  an  ele- 
gant card-case,  and  then  in  dozen  boxes  for  the  trade. 

In  order  that  all  dealers  may  have  an  opportunity  te 
sell  these  cards,  a sample  box  of  twelve  packs  will  be  sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  Five  Dollars.  Address 

AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY, 

No.  14  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


Instruction  for  Field  Artillery, 

Prepared  by  a Board  of  Artillery  Officers; 

, to  which  is  added 

The  Evolutions  of  Batteries. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Brig.-Gen.  R.  Anderson, 
U.  S.  Army.  1 vol.  12mo,  Cloth,  Illustrated,  $3. 

This  day  published  by 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  No.  192  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Copies  sent  free  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  price. 


Eighteen  Pieces  of  Music 

Given  Away, 

As  Specimens  of  the  Contents  of 

The  Karp  of  Judah. 

Sent  free  of  postage.  Send  your  address  to  OLIVER 
DITSON  & CO.,  l*ublishers,  Boston. 


Beautiful  False  Mustache*,  50  cts.  and  $1  a pair.  Send 
stamp  for  circulars.  Address  C.  W.  Philo,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Whiskers!  Whiskers!  My  Onguent  will  force 
them  to  grow  on  the  smoothest  face  in  21  days.  Satisfaction 
given  or  money  refunded.  Hrico  25  cts.,  or  6 packages  for 
$1,  by  mail.  Address  M.  A.  JAGGERS,  Calhoun,  IU. 


Whiskers!  Whiskers!  My  Onguent  will  force 
them  to  grow  on  the  smoothest  face  in  21  days.  Price  50c.  a 
package,  sent  by  mail  Address  Dr.  Franklin,  Calhoun,  111. 


FIELD,  NAVY,  nnd  OPERA 
GLASSES  manufactured  by  B.  H. 
HORN,  Optician,  212  Broadway, 
corner  of  Fulton  St. ; also  every 
..ascription  of  Microscopes.  Tele- 
scopes, Spectacles,  and  Eye-glass- 
es at  wholesale  and  retail.  Send 
stamp  for  circular. 


The  Graefonberg  Company’s 

UTERINE  CATHOLICON  (Marshall’s). 

An  infallible  cure  for  “Female  Weakness,”  and  all 
ferine  complaints  of  women. 

p™  $1  so  per  bottle.  Five  bottles  for  Six  Dollars. 

The  Graf.fenberg  Vegetable  Pills. 

The  best  Pill  iu-the  world  for  family  use,  and  for  all  Bil- 
ious and  Liver  complaints.  Price  25  cents  per  box. 
Address  all  orders  to  J.  F.  BRIDGE),  M.D., 

Resident  Physician  GRAEFENBERG  COMPANY, 
No.  139  William  Street,  near  Fulton,  New  York. 
Z3T  Inquire  of  Dealers  everywhere. 


DR.  B.  C.  PERRY, 

DERMATOLOGIST, 

49  Bond  Street.  New  York, 

Formerly  of  29  Winter  Stnet,  Boston,  treats  successful- 
ly all  Diseases  of  the  Scalp,  Loss  of  Hair,  and  Premature 
Blanching.  Also,  removes  Moth  Freckles,  and  other  l)is- 
■'olorations  from  the  face,  without  injury  to  the  texture  or 
color  of  the  skin.  Consultations  free. 

For  particulars  inclose  stamp  for  Circular. 


Howard’s  “ Improved” 

SWEATJFRQOF 
Soldier’s  Money-Belt. 

Every  Soldier  can  have  one  sent  to  him  by  return  mall, 
free  of  postage,  by  enclosing  $2  50  or  $3  00,  according  to 
the  qualitv  desired.  Large  discount  to  dealers.  Address 
HOWARD  BELT  CO.,  436  Broadway,  New  York. 


Agents  and  Dealers  can  get  the  best  and  cheap- 
est Stationery  Package  in  the  world.  Also  Campaign 
Medals,  Lithographic  Portraits  of  Gen.  McClellan,  Lincoln, 
Grant,  and  all  the  leading  Gen'ls.  Battle  scenes,  &c.  Send 
stamp  for  circulars  to  John  Gibson,  32  Beekman  St.,N.  Y. 


HARPER’S 

NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

FOR  OCTOBER,  1864. 


Important  to  Subscribers. 

Subscribers  to  the  MAGAZINE  and  WEEKLY  will 
find  upon  the  wrapper  of  each  Number  a Statement  of 
A ccount.  The  figures  on  the  direction-label  following  the 
Name  show  the  Number  with  which  the  Subscription 
EXPIRES,  as  noted  on  our  books.  Every  Subscriber 
may  thus  ascertain  whether  he  has  received  the  proper 
credit  for  his  remittance , and  also  when  to  renew  his 
Subscription.  In  renewing  Subscriptions,  Subscribers 
are  particularly  requested  to  name  the,  NUMBER  with 
which  the  Neic  Subscription  should  commence ; they  will 
thus  avoid  receiving  duplicates,  or  misting  any  Number. 
It  is  desirable  that  a Renewal  should  be  received  a few 
t seeks  BEFORE  the  expiration  of  the  former  Subscrip- 
tion, in  order  that  our  books  may  be  kept  properly  ad- 
justed. Attention  to  this  will  obviate  nine-tenths  of  th* 
errors  which  annoy  both  Publishers  and  Subscribers. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy,  gratis , for  every  Club  of  Five  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


TERMS. 


One  Copy  for  One  Year 4 00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 1 00 


And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allorced  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 


Terms  to  Advertisers — One  Dollar  per  line  for  in- 
side, and  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  per  line  for  out- 
side Advertisements  each  iysertion. 

J HARPER  4 BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


CABINET  ORGANS 


BRIDGEWATER  PAINT 


Wards  Shirts 


Gray’s 

Patent 

Molded 

Collars 


SteelCollars 


-r  e a d r n E 

UNITED  STATES 

SERVICE  MAGAZINE 

FOR.  ACCURATE. MILITARY  INFORMATION 

FULL"OFFICIAL  I NTEULIGENCE  "etc.  etc,. 


[October  8,  1864. 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


'AVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 


BEAUTIFUL  CAMPAIGN  BADGE 


Manufactured  by 

HITCHCOCK,  14  CHAMBERS  STREET? 

The  American  Eagle  id  perched  upon  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner,  in  red,  white,  and  Bine,  to  which  is  attached  a 
beautiful  vignette,  inclosing  a splendid  life-like 
MELAINOTYPE  PORTRAIT 


OF  TIIE  CANDIDATE  FOR  PRESIDENT. 


One  will  be  sent  as  sample,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  50 
cents.  For  sale  by  the  thousand  or  hundred.  Descriptive 
catalogue  for  the  trade,  embracing  thirty  varieties  of  Cam- 
paign Medals,  Pins,  and  Badges,  sent  on  application. 

Address  B.  W.  HITCHCOCK, 

Campaign  Head-Quarters, 

14  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


A Fine  Watch  Free. 
$15  Per  Day,  .$15 


Made  easy  by  every  Agent  who  sells  our  Qreat,  New,  and 
Wonderful  Extra  Mammoth  Prize  Stationery  Pack- 
ages, at  old  prices,  with  old  profile.  Greatest  money- 
making business  of  the  age.  Each  Package  contains 
large  quantities  of  fine  Writing  Materials,  such  as  Paper, 
Envelopes,  Pens,  Pencils,  Pen-Holders,  Blotters,  Engrav- 
ings■,  Ladies'  Paris  Fashion  Plates,  Designs  for  Needle- 
work, Cook-Book,  Family  Doctor,  Gardener,  Parlor  Games, 
Letter- Writer's  Instructor,  Calendar  for  1864-5;  Like- 
nesses of  Lincoln,  McClellan,  Fremont,  Grant , Sher- 
man, and  all  the  Generals;  Campaign  Pins,  Yankee 
Notions,  Fancy  Articles;  Many  ways  to  become  rich; 
Rare  Recipes,  Rich  Jewelry,  &c.,  &c. ; making  altogether 
the  largest  and  most  valuable  Packages  ever  sold.  Ev- 
ery boly  buys  them.  Sales  immense.  The  writing  paper 
alone  in  one  Package  can  not  be  bought  separate  for  the 
price  the  whole  Package  is  sold  for.  A splendid  Gold  or 
Silver  Hunting-Case  Lever  Watch  presented  free  to  ev- 
ery one  who  act3  as  our  agent  Sole  rights  for  towns  given 
free.  New  and  beautiful  Campaign  and  Presidential 
Breast-l*ins,  Badges,  Medals,  &c.,  just  out.  Agents  and 
the  trade  supplied  low.  Send  for  our  great  new  Circular 
for  the  Fall  Trade,  containing  e ' a premium  induce- 
ments, free.  S.  C.  RICKARDS  os  CO.,  102  Nassau  St., 

N.  Y the  old,  original,  and  largest  Package  House  in 

the  world. 


MARVELOUS  EQUESTRIAN  PERFORMANCE  ON  TWO  ANIMALS, 

By  the  celebrated  Artist,  Professor  George  B.  Mac,  assisted  by  the  noted  Bare-back  Rider,  George  H.  Pendleton,  on  his  Wonderful 
Disunion  Steed,  Peaceatanyprice. 

N.  B.  The  beautiful  creature,  Peaceatanyprice,  recently  imported  from  Europe,  was  sired  by  John  Bdll,  and  darn'd  by  America. 


ARMY 

WATCH. 


Campaign  Badges. 

Lincoln  or  McClellan. 

New  designs.  Neat  and  cheap.  Samples  sent  for  15  or  25 
cents.  Photograph  Albums,  Photographs,  &c.,  wholesale 
and  retail.  GEO.  W.  THORNE,  60  Nassau  SL,  N.  Y. 


Show  Your  Colors! 
CAMPAIGN  BADGES, 

CAMPAIGN  BADGES. 

Wholesale  Head-Quarters, 

B.  T.  IIAYWARD, 

Manufacturing  Jeweler,  208  Broadway,  New  York. 

I manufacture  over  40  different  varieties,  with  the  like- 
nesses of  all  the  candidates.  I will  send  an  assorted  pnek- 
age,  just  right  for  the  trade,  on  the  receipt  of  $25.  This 
is  done  to  save  time.  Any  one  so  ordering  can  have  the 
privilege  of  exchanging  any  tiling  sent  for  any  other  style 
of  Badges.  I will  send  an  assortment  of  samples  on  re- 
ceipt of  $5.  One  sample  25  cents  for  either  of  the  candi- 
dates. Agents  wanted  every  where. 


FISK  & HATCH. 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government 
Securities. 

Mo.  33  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


A Beautiful  Enqraved  Gold  Plated  Watch,  Double 
Case,  Lever,  Cap,  small  size,  white  enameled  dial,  cut 
hands,  “ English  Movements ,"  and  correct  time-keeper, 
with  an  accurate  “ Miniature  Calendar,"  indicating  the 
"■Day  of  the  Week , Month,  <bc.,"  in  back  case. 

A single  one  sent  free  by  mail  in  neat  case,  with  a 
beautiful  vest  oiiAiN,  for  only  $10. 

A neat  Silver  Watch,  same  as  above,  with  “ Miniature 
Calendar,"  &c„  specially  adapted  to  the  Aemy.  Sent  free 
by  mail,  for  only  $8. 

BRITISH  ARMY  OFFICERS’  WATCH, 

A Storm,  Heat,  and  Time  Indicator, 

With  Thermometer,  Compass,  and  Calendar  improve- 
ment, indicating  day  of  the  month,  week,  hour,  minute,  and 
second,  a valuable  guide  to  the  Soldier,  Sailor,  or  Travel- 
ler, in  Solid  Gold  Composite,  Double  Hunting,  Magic 
Spring  Cases,  engraved  or  plain.  Jeweled,  English  Action. 
Warranted.  In  Morocco  case,  with  Key,  &c.,  complete. 
Price,  single  one  by  mail,  only  $25. 

Address  CIIAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  Sole  Importers,  38 
& 40  Ann  Street,  New  York. 


American  Watches. 


POLIAK  & SON, 

Meerschaum  Manufacturers, 
692  Broadway,  Near  4th  St.,  N.  Y., 
i Wholesale  and  Retail.  Pipes  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine  Send  stamp  for  Cir- 
cular. Pipes  $S  to  $100  each. 


The  high  premium  on  gold,  and  the  increased  rate  of 
duty  on  watches,  have  greatly  enhanced  the  cost  of  those 
of  foreign  manufacture,  and  it  is  now  impossible  to  pur- 
chase a good  watch,  of  English  or  SwisB  make,  except  at  a 
very  extravagant  price.  For  the  same  cause,  the  cheap- 
est qualities  of  foreign  make,  the  worthless  ancres  and 
Lepines  which  Hood  the  country,  have  nearly  risen  to  the 
price  at  which  the  American  Watch  Company  furnish 
their  well-known  “ Wm.  Ellery”  watch— a watch  of  the 
most  substantial  manufacture,  and  an  accurate  and  du- 
rable time-keeper. 

Our  higher-priced  watches  are  relatively  still  cheaper. 
We  have  advanced  the  prices  of  our  finer  movements  but 
about  25  per  cent  since  the  war  began,  while  foreign 
watches  of  the  same  grade  cost  three  times  their  ante-war 
prices. 

Wholesale  orders  should  be  addressed  to 

ROBBINS  & APPLETON, 

Agents  for  the  American  Watch  Co., 
182  Broadway,  New  York. 


AMERICAN 


cOU-M*; 


The  only  enameled  “ Turn-over”  Collar  made  in  met- 
als. Send  $1  00  for  a “Turn-over,"  or  75  cents  for  a 
“Choker,"  to  C.  H.  WELDING,  94  Pine  Street,  New 
York,  and  receive  it  by  re  turn  mail. 


Davis  Collamore  & Co. 


479  Broadway,  below  Broome  St., 

Importers  of  fine  China,  Wedgewood,  Parian,  &c. 
&c.  Engraved  Glass  to  order  in  great  variety. 
Colored  Stone  China  Dining  Sets. 


■ Presidential 

1 Campaign 

I!  M I Of  McClellan  nnd  Pcn- 

M flirt  1 1 nil  lil-iT'i n~rl  !]  dleton ; also  of  Lincoln 

SfTaoy|.i  and  Johnson.  Newest 

and  best  thing  out. 
Campaign  Medals  and 
Pins  in  great  variety. 

^ Manufactured  and  for 

sale  by  E.  N.  FOOTE  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  town  and  city.  18  samples  sent,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  $2  00. 


GOLD  PEN'S. 


We  will  send  to  any  address  one  of  our  large  size,  fine 

K"  y,  warranted  Gold  Pens  and  Silver-plated  Extension 
or  silver  Ebony  Holder  and  Morocco  Case,  for  $1  50. 
Pens  repointed  for  50  cents.  Send  stamp  for  circular. 
AMERICAN  GOLD  PEN  CO.,  No.  200  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  manufacturers  respectfully  announce  that,  having 
now  completed  their  new  factory,  they  hope  to  be  able  to 
execute  promptly  all  future  orders  for  these  celebrated  in- 
struments. Wareroon.s  in  New  York,  No.  7 Mercer  Street. 


Campaign  Medals 

Of  every  description  now  ready  in  Pin  and  Medal.  Trade 
orders  solicited  and  promptly  filled  at  Factory  prices. 
Wholesale  Depot  Campaign  Medal  Co., 436  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Davis  Pain  Killer. 

Gents, — The  confidence  I 
have  in  Perry  Davis'  Pain  Kill- 
er, as  a remedy  for  Coughs, 
Colds,  Burns,  Sprains,  and  Rheu- 
— of  which  I 


- Wm.  Knabe  6l  Co. 

T*itl  Manufacturers  of 
I I I * GOLD  MEDAL 

Grand  and  Square  Pianos, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Certificates  of  excellence  from 

Tlialberg,  Gottschalk,  Strakosch,  G.  Satter, 
and  other  leading  artists. 

Every  Instrument  warranted  for 
FIVE  YEARS. 


W'— a In  those  cases  of  scanty,  re- 

I \ IV,  r V\fo  tarded  growth, the  person  over 
i-  IS  the  Balsam  of  the  Ten- 

nessee owainp  dumb  lias  been  found  to  excite  the  Beard, 
Mustache,  &e.,  to  a fine  and  vigorous  growth.  (See  Testi- 
monials.) The  History  and  a small  sample  of  this  Balsam 
sent  sealed  on  receipt  of  return  postage. 

JOHN  RAWLINS,  815  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Vineland  Lands.  To  all  Wanting:  Farms. 

Large  and  thriving  settlement,  mild  and  healthful  cli- 
mate, 30  miles  south  of  Philadelphia  by  railroad.  Rich 
soil,  producing  large  crops,  which  can  now  be  seen  grow- 
ing. Ten,  twenty,  and  fifty  acre  tracts,  at  from  $25  to 
$35  per  acre,  payable  within  four  years.  Good  business 
openings  for  manufactories  and  others.  Churches,  schools, 
and  good  society.  It  is  now  the  most  improving  place 
East  or  West.  Hundreds  are  settling  and  building.  The 
beauty  with  whic'.  .he  place  is  laid  out  is  unsurpassed. 
Letters  answered.  Papers  giving  full  information  will  be 
sent  free.  Address  CIIAS.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland  Post- 
Office,  Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey. 

Prom  Report  of  Solon  Robinson,  Agricultural  Editor 
of  the  Tribune:  “ It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  fertile 
tracts , in  an  almost  level  position  and  suitable  condition 
for  pleasant  farming  that  toe  know  of  this  side  of  the 
Western  prairies. 


RSHnll  matism,  for  the _ 

® have  successfully  used  it,  in- 

'£y/  duces  me  cheerfully  to  recom- 
mend  its  virtues  to  others.  A 
few  months  ago  I hail  recourse 
to  it  to  destroy  a felon:  although 
I had  never  heard  of  its  being  used  for  that  purpose,  but 
having  suffered  intensely  from  a former  one,  nnd  having 
no  other  remedy  at  hand,  I applied  the  Pain  Killer  freely 
for  about  fifteen  minutes  at  evening,  and  repeated  the  ap- 
plication very  briefly  the  next  morning,  which  entirely 
destroyed  the  felon,  and  increased  my  confidence  in  the 
utility  of  the  remedy. 

Yours  truly,  A.  W.  CURTIS,  Romeo,  Mich., 

Minister  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church. 


“ One  of  Many.” 

A Soldier's  letter  to  Professor  Holloway.  The  following 
letter  is  among  the  last  received  from  the  Army  of  Gen’l 
Grant.  It  is  only  one  of  many  hundreds  of  genuine  Ut- 
ters which  are  kept  on  file  at  the  United  States  Agency 
for  the  sale  of  Holloway's  Medicines,  80  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn, 

January  Slsf,  1864. 

Professor  Holloway,  Sir — I have  used  a few  Boxes  of 
your  excellent  Pills,  and  now  I send  money  for  two  boxes. 
If  the  sum  is  not  the  required  amount,  send  me  one  box, 
and  let  me  know  what  is  the  required  sum.  I think  if 
some  of  your  circulars,  &c.,  were  here,  there  would  be  a 
great  many  of  the  boys  sending  to  you  for  Pills.  The 
Army  doctors  are  not  the  best  in  the  world. 

I am  very  respectfully  yours. 

L.  T.  MULCREAN, 

2d  Minn.  Vols.,  Head-Quarters  3d  Division  14th 
Army  Corps,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


DRY  AND  GROUND  IN  OIL 
in  several  drab  shades. 

For  English  and  Gothic  Cottages.  Outbuildings,  &c. 
* ROBERT  REYNOLDS,  Agent,  No.  74  Maiden  Lane. 


'"he  only  collars  shaped  to  fit 

the  neck  with  a perfect  curve, 
free  from  angles  or  breaks.  The 
turn-over  style  is  the  only  col- 
lar made  having  the  patented 
space  for  the  cravat,  rendering 
the  surface  next  the  neck  per- 
fectly smooth  and  free  from 
those  puckers  which  in  all  oth- 
er turn-down  collars  bo  chafe 
and  irritate  the  neck.  Every 
collar  is  stamped  “ Gray’s 
Patent  Molded  Collar."  Sold 
by  all  retail  dealers  in  men’s 
furnishing  goods.  The  trade  supplied  by 
HATCH.  JOHNSON  & CO., 31  Devonshire 
St.  Boston. 

J.  S.  Lowrey  & Co.,  37  Warren  St.,  New  York;  Van 
Deusen,  Boehmer  & Co.,  627  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. ; Hodges 
Bros.,  23  Hanover  St.,  Baltimore;  Wall,  Stephens  & Co., 
322  Pennsylvania  Av.,  Wash’n;  Leavitt  & Bevis,  cor. 
Fifth  and  Vine  Sts.,  Cincinnati;  J.  Von  Borries  & Co., 
434  Main  St., Louisville ; A.Frankentlial  & Bro.,6  No.  Main 
St.,  St.  Louis;  Bradford  Bros.,  Milwaukee;  Weed,  Wit- 
ters & Co.,  7 to  13  Tchoupiioulas  St,  N.  O. 


Tobacco  Twine, 

Twines  and  Paper.  H.  A.  HARVEY,  84  Maiden  Lane.N.Y. 


Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement,  list  of  price, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars  sent 
free  everywhere. 

French  Flannel  Overshirts. 

Cut  38  inches  long,  $4  75  and  $5  00  each.  Sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  the  Cash  and  63  cents  postage  each 


McClellan  Voters! 

A large  size  Engraving  (6x10),  for  framing,  of  Maj.- 
Gen.  Geo.  B.  McClellan  forwarded  free  by  mail  to  every 
voter  in  the  army  or  country,  on  receipt  of  address  and 
two  stamps  to  cover  postage.  Address  Chairman  Dis- 
tributing Committee,  Office  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE, 

Magnifying  small  objects  500  times.  Mailed  free  i 
ery where  for  50  Cents,  or  Three  for  $1  OO. 

Address  F.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mass. 


Gold  Pens.— If  you  want  the  best  Pen  ever  used, 
send  to  Johnson  for  circular  of  engravings,  giving  exact 
sizes  and  prices.  Pens  repointed  at  50c.  each,  by  mail. 
E.  S.  JOHNSON,  Manufacturer,  15  Maiden  Lane. 


Wheeler  & Wilson’s  Highest  Premium 


Kendall’s  Amboline 

For  the  Hair. 

Will  surelv  prevent  hair  falling  out. 

The  best  Hair  Dressing  in  the  market 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

Prepared  only  by 

WARING  & CO., 

35  Dey  Street,  New  York. 


Having  the  appearance  and  comfort  of  linen,  have  been 
worn  in  England  for  the  last  two  years  in  preference  to 
any  other  collar,  as  they  are  readily  cleaned  in  one  min- 
ute with  a sponge.  . , , .. 

To  Military  Men  and  Travellers  they  are  Invaluable. 

Price  75  cts.  each ; sent  by  post  to  any  part  of  the  Union 
on  the  receipt  of  90  cents. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.W.  H.  WARD  387  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BENJAMIN’S  RUPTURE 
CURE  TRUSS  challenges  the  world  to 
Jl  equal  it  in  retaining  nnd  perfectly  curing 
Hernia,  or  Rupture.  Office,  1 Barclay 
Street,  opposite  the  Actor  House. 


Sewing  Machines,  625  Broadway. 


DEMORESTS  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY,  and  Mme. 

Df.morest’s  Mirror  of  Fashions,  contain  extraor- 
dinary novelties,  and  combine  the  most  useful  Magazine 


Ivory  Jewelry. 

BROOCHES,  EAR-RINGS  AND  8LEF.V E-BUTTONS 
WHITE,  PINK  AND  BLACK,  $3  50  per  set;  beauti- 
fully engraved  with  Grecian  border,  $5  per  set.  Sent  free 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  I vory  Combs,  $5  to  $10 ; I vory 
Hair  Pins,  $3 ; Ivory  Initial  Buttons,  $1 ; Pearl  Initial  But- 
tons, $1  50.  WM.  JL  WELLING,  671  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

SIGN,  GOLDEN  ELEPHANT. 


Presidential^  Candidates ! 

A splendid  colored  engraving  of  George  B.  M'Clellan 
and  Abraham  Lincoln,  ou  one  plnte,  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  two  three-cent  postage  stamps  to  pay 
postage.  Address  Dr.  W.  R.  M ERWIN  & CO., 

63  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HUNT  AND  DUANE. 

We  give  on  this  page  sketches  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Hunt  and  Major  Duane,  the  former  Chief  of 
Artillery,  and  the  latter  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  Both  are  soldiers  of  the  first  class. 
Henry  J.  Hunt  entered  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  from  Ohio  in  1835.  He  graduated  with 
the  rank  of  Second  Lieutenaut  of  Artillery.  In  1846 
ho  was  appointed  First  Lieutenant.  He  command- 
ed a section  of  Duncan's  Battery  in  the  Valley  of 
Mexico.  For  meritorious  conduct  in  the  battles  of 


Contreras  and  Churubusco  he  was  raised  by  brevet 
to  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  subsequently  to  that  of 
Major.  At  El  Molino  he  was  wounded.  James  C. 
Duane  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1844  with  the 
rank  of  Second  Lieutenant  of  Engineers.  The  re- 
sponsible position  held  by  General  Hunt  and  Major 
Duane  is  sufficient  testimony  to  their  worth  and 
soldierly  ability.  The  siege  operations  of  General 
Grant’s  campaign — which,  although  they  do  not 
attract  public  attention,  are  yet  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance—have  been  principally  conducted  by  these 
officers. 


BATTLE  OF  WINCHESTER 

On  page  660  we  give  two  sketches  of  Sheridan’s 
great  conflict  with  Early  in  the  Valley.  One  of 
these  represents  the  Sixth  Corps  in  action  after  cross- 
ing the  Opequan.  The  general  engagement  com- 
menced a little  after  noon.  The  Sixth  Corps  was 
commanded  by  Major-General  Wright,  who  suc- 
ceeds the  gallant  Sedgwick.  In  the  Valley  this 
corps  did  not  forget  its  old  record  under  its  former 
commander.  The  other  sketch  relates  to  a later 
period  in  the  day,  when  the  rebels  had  already  given 


I way  before  the  impetuous  charge  of  Crook  and 
Torrkrt.  In  their  retreat  from  the  Opequan  the 
rebels  fell  back  upon  Winchester  in  great  confusion. 
In  order  to  cover  the  town,  or  at  least  to  check 
Sheridan's  advance,  their  right  flank  was  drawn 
in  at  an  angle  with  the  principal  line.  Russell’s 
division  is  in  the  front  in  this  the  final  charge  of  the 
battle.  The  brave  commander  has  been  killed,  and 
General  Upton  commands  in  bis  stead.  The  re- 
treat soon  became  a rout,  and  the  rebel  army  was 
pushed  back  through  the  streets  of  Winchester. 
General  UrroN  was  slightly  wounded. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  CHARACTER. 

THE  personal  character  of  the  President  is  the 
rock  upon  which  the  Opposition  is  wrecked. 
It  dashes  against  him  and  his  administration, 
hissing  and  venomous,  but  falls  back  again  baf- 
fled. From  the  day  when  covert  rebellion  lay 
in  wait  to  assassinate  him  in  Baltimore,  through 
all  the  mad  hate  of  the  rebel  press  to  the  last 
malignant  sneer  of  Copperhead  Conservatism 
and  foreign  jealousy,  the  popular  confidence  in 
the  unswerving  fidelity  and  purity  of  purpose  of 
the  President  has  smiled  the  sterm  to  scorn. 

The  chief  charge  against  the  Administration, 
thundered  in  every  key,  is  its  despotism.  It  is 
incessantly  asserted  that  personal  liberty  is  de- 
stroyed, that  original  rights  are  annihilated,  that 
we  are  all  the  cowering,  shivering  subjects  of  the 
bloody  Emperor  Abraham,  who  brings  us  all  to 
our  knees  by  pointing  to  one  of  the  innumera- 
ble bastiles  which  shadow  the  land;  all  of  us, 
except  Arnold  Von  Winkelried  Vallandi- 
giiam,  and  John  Hampden  Wood,  and  Will- 
iam Tell  Gunther,  and  Patrick  Henry  Long, 
and  George  Washington  Seymour,  who  brave- 
ly withstand  the  tyrant  for  the  sake  of  justice  and 
human  rights.  But  with  these  exceptions,  we 
are  all  groaning  under  the  most  intolerable 
tyranny,  from  which  there  is  no  hope  of  deliver- 
ance but  by  intrusting  the  Government  to  the 
hands  of  these  patriots. 

This  is  doubtless  a cunning  line  of  attack  in 
the  confusion  and  doubt  of  civil  war.  Indiffer- 
ence i9  always  willing  to  see  any  Administration 
overthrown.  Cowardice  is  always  glad  to  end 
hostilities  with  the  enemy  by  exciting  hatred  of 
the  Government;  and  party-spirit,  in  every  form, 
plays  the  dangerous  game  of  seeking  political 
power  by  tampering  with  national  existence. 
But  nothing  balks  such  an  attack  so  readily  as 
personal  qualities  which  no  calumny  can  reach. 
The  party  which  is  mad  with  the  lust  of  political 
power  in  this  country  does  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare that  the  President  is  deliberately  prolong- 
ing the  war  as  a political  game , that  every  act 
of  his  is  performed  solely  with  reference  to  his 
re-election ; that  if  Early  should  return  and 
overrun  Pennsylvania,  if  Grant  should  retire 
from  Petersburg  and  Sherman  from  Atlanta, 
it  would  be  because  the  President  took  care  that 
they  should  not  have  men  enough,  and  in  every 
way  thwarted  and  perplexed  their  plans.  Yet 
the  same  party  declares  the  war  both  wicked 
and  a failure.  It  entreats,  by  its  leaders,  the 
interference  of  British  influence,  and  it  receives 
British  sympathy,  while  it  opposes  the  draft. 
And  when  you  ask  them  how  the  President  can  | 
send  men  to  the  Generals  if  men  are  not  raised, 
they  reply  that  it  is  no  wonder  he  can  not  raise 
them  for  such  a wicked  war. 

But  these  frantic  efforts  are  vain.  The  pro- 
found confidence  of  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  President  is  unshaken.  It  is  simply 
impossible  to  make  them  believe,  after  their  ex- 
perience of  his  patient  fidelity  !o  the  Union, 
that  he  is  a monstrous  despot  or  a political  gam- 
bler. The  American  people,  we  are  very  sure, 
are  firmly  persuaded  that  Mr.  Vallandigham 
does  not  love  the  Union  more  than  Mr.  Lin- 
coln ; that  Mr.  Wood  is  not  truer  to  popular 
rights;  nor  Governor  Seymour,  whose  “friends” 
are  the  riotous  violators  of  the  public  peace  and 
the  mad  assassins  of  the  poor  and  defenseless, 
more  faithful  to  the  Constitution  than  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  The  conservative 
power  and  influence  of  pure  and  lofty  personal 
character,  in  a time  of  great  national  peril,  was 
never  more  signally  illustrated  than  in  the  of- 
ficial career  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


THE  BRITISH  LION  CHEERS 
FOR  CHICAGO. 

The  London  Times  bursts  into  a shout  of  en- 
thusiastic delight  at  the  nomination  ofM‘CLEL- 
lan  and  Pendleton,  and  the  principles  which 
they  have  been  selected  to  represent. 

We  have  always  insisted,  says  the  Times , that 
the  North  could  not  subdue  the  South,  and  the 
proof  is  the  Chicago  Convention  and  its  nom- 
inations. 

After  three  years  of  tremendous  effort  the 
Americans  confess  themselves  conquered,  shouts 
the  Times,  and  the  proof  is  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion and  its  nominaffbns. 

They  are  forced  to  try  to  conciliate  and  com- 
promise, sneers  the  Times,  and  the  proof  is  that 
the  Chicago  Convention  has  nominated  a Gen- 
eral who  first  discovered  that  his  countrymen 
were  whipped. 

But  can  they  coax  the  South  back  again  ? asks 
the  Times.  No,  it  is  simply  impossible,  replies 
the  Times,  to  its  own  question ; victors  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  terms  from  the  van- 
quished. Conquerors  dictate  their  own  terms, 
says  the  Times,  and  the  Southern  leaders  are  not 
such  fools  as  to  relinquish  what  they  have  proved 
their  ability  to  hold. 

We  understand,  says  the  Times,  the  Chicago 
talk  about  Ujlmm  jf  jfe-js-a  ,tnb  to  the  whale.  , 
We  do  not  wonoer  the  Convention  shrank  from 
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blurting  out  the  tmth  that  the  South  must  go 
f co.  But  that  is  the-meaning  of  the  platform 
and  the  nominations.  The  Chicago  leaders 
know  that  what  they  confess  can  not  be  done  by 
force  will  not  be  accomplished  by  persuasion. 
Palaver  must  always  precede,  not  follow,  powder. 
The  United  States  of  America  are  gone,  exults 
the  Times.  They  have  split,  scattered,  and  sunk 
to  the  bottom.  We  always  knew  they  would. 
They  were  an  insolent,  upstart  republic,  mena- 
cing British  ideas.  Their  success  would  have 
taken  from  us  our  commercial  sceptre.  It  would 
have  been  a fatal  blow  at  our  precious  aristo- 
cratic system.  It  would  have  stimulated  the 
hopes  of  our  poorest  classes,  and  have  made 
them  suspect  that  they  were  not  born  to  starve. 
It  would  have  encouraged  the  laboring  man  ev- 
ery where.  Thank  Heaven  that  danger  is  past. 
The  United  States  have  tumbled  to  pieces,  and 
are  gone  utterly  to  ruin  and  destruction.  Laus 
Deo  ! H urrali  for  M ‘Clellan  and  Pendleton  1 

Here  are  the  two  flanks  of  the  Chicago  move- 
ment. First,  the  rebel  papers  and  orators  had 
already  told  us  that  their  only  hope  for  success 
lay  in  the  Convention  and  its  action ; and  now 
our  bitterest  and  most  malignant  foreign  ene- 
mies are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  Chicago  pro- 
ceedings. 

Two  years  ago  the  men  who  control  he  Chi- 
cago party,  and  who  have  now  made  its  platform 
and  nominations,  went  to  the  British  minister 
and  asked  for  British  interference  in  our  war. 
The  honor  of  the  country  is  somethinjfcpnknown 
to  them.  To  secure  their  return  to  political 
power  they  would  humble  the  United  States  at 
the  feet  of  England  or  Louis  Napoleon.  They 
would  allow  the  Union  to  be  dissolved,  accord- 
ing to  their,  candidate,  Mr.  Pendleton,  who 
says  wc  have  no  right  or  power  to  help  our- 
selves. They  would  yield  the  authority  of  the 
Government  to  a rebellion,  and  confess  its  over- 
threw by  treason.  They  would  make  the  name 
of  the  United  States  a by-word  of  contempt. 
And  therefore  the  rebels  look  to  them  as  their 
last  hope — and  therefore  the  English  Tories  and 
all  our  foreign  enemies  cheer  for  their  platform 
and  candidates. 

Is  that  a cheer  in  which  the  faithful  American 
citizen — civilian,  soldier,  or  sailor — can  unite? 
Arc  the  cause  and  the  candidates  which  are  ac- 
ceptable to  rebels  at  home  and  to  enemies  abroad 
the  cause  and  the  candidates  of  the  true  Amer- 
ican people? 


TO  AN  HONEST  DOUBTER. 

That  the  whole  Chicago  movement  is,  what 
the  London  Times  calls  it,  a proposition  to  sur- 
render to  the  rebellion,  and  to  make  peace  upon 
such  terms  as  the  rebels  will  grant,  is  perfectly 
understood  by  the  great  mass  of  intelligent 
voters.  But  there  are  some  who  still  honestly 
think  that  as  Union  men  they  can  as  properly 
vote  for  the  Chicago  nominations  as  for  Lin- 
coln and  Johnson. 

Now  such  men  will  not  deny  what  Mr.  Pen- 
dleton frankly  avows,  that  whenever  any  State 
is  dissatisfied  and  wishes  to  leave  the  Union  she 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  go.  In  other  words, 
that  the  Union  exists  at  the  pleasure  of  any 
single  State,  and  is  therefore  just  as  strong  as 
Delaware  and  no  stronger,  and  that  the  credit 
of  the  Union  is  measured  by  that  of  the  smallest 
State  in  it.  In  Mr.  Pendleton’s  view  we  are 
a league  of  thirty-five  sovereign  powers,  no  one 
of  which  has  any  authority  over  any  other ; and 
the  duty  of  a citizen  of  the  League  to  its  Gov- 
ernment may  be  absolved  at  any  moment  by 
the  State  in  which  he  lives.  Will  any  Union 
man  seriously  say  that  if  these  views  are  cor- 
rect there  is,  in  any  true  view,  a Government 
of  the  United  States,  ora  Union  in  any  national 
sense  ? 

Yet  these  are  the  honest  opinions  of  Mr.  Pen- 
dleton, who  consequently  and  logically  holds 
that  the  war  is  a crime,  and  he  has  therefore 
always  consistently  spoken  against  it,  and  voted 
against  it.  How  then  can  any  man,  who  seri- 
ously believes  that  the  Union  can  and  ought  to 
be  maintained  against  all  armed  attack,  honest- 
ly vote  for  Mr.  Pendleton  when  he  knows  his 
position  ? 

For  the  purposes  of  the  election  General 
M ‘Clellan  and  Mr.  Pendleton  are  one.  You 
can  not  vote  for  one  without  the  other.  And 
why  do  they  staud  together?  Simply  because 
the  men  who  made  the  platform,  and  who  would, 
if  the  Chicago  ticket  were  successful,  control  the 
policy  of  the  party,  agree  with  Mr.  Pendleton  ; 
and  being  sure  of  him,  of  the  platform,  and  of 
the  great  body  of  tho  voters,  are  cunning  enough 
to  shake  General  M‘Clellan  in  the  eyes  of 
Union  men  as  a decoy. 

But  would  any  such  Union  man  as  we  speak 
of  and  to,  believe  that  this  paper  were  thorough- 
ly and  in  good  faith  devoted  to  the  Union  if  it 
supported  a ticket  composed  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln for  President  and  of  Y allandigham  for 
Vice-President?  Would  such  a man  not  at 
once  say : “ If  Mr.  Lincoln  were  a true  Union 
man  he  could  not  accept  the  nomination  of  men 
who  call  for  sarr&der  to  rebels,  and  who  nom- 
inate Vallandigham  as  his  substitute  in  case 
of  death.” 

What  he  would  justly  say  to  us  we  say  to 
him.  The  antecedents  of  the  men  who  have 
nominated  M'Clellan — their  openly-expressed 
views  at  the  Convention — their  platform,  which 


is  the  official  manifesto  of  the  party— their  can- 
didate for  the  Vice-Presidency,  a frank  disun- 
ionist  and  partisan  of  absolute  State  sovereignty 
— M'Clellan’s  acceptance  of  their  nomination 
and  of  his  fellow-nominee,  without  a word  of 
dissent  from  the  principles  announced  or  the 
least  censure  of  the  humiliating  policy  proposed 
— all  these  things  combined  must  prove  to  ev- 
ery fair-minded  man  that  when  he  votes  for  the 
M ‘Clellan -Pendleton  electors  he  votes  to 
commit  the  country  and  the  Union  to  the  men 
who  made  the  Chicago  platform,  for  whose  suc- 
cess the  rebels  pray,  and  in  the  hope  of  whose 
triumph  every  foreign  foe  of  the  American  Unior 
rejoices. 


REBEL  TERRORISM. 

In  ‘ ‘ Pea  Ridge  and  Prairie  Grove,  ” a little 
work  by  William  Baxter,  an  Arkansas  refu- 
gee, sold  by  him  in  Cincinnati,  and  sent  upon 
receipt  of  a dollar,  we  have  another  tale  of  the 
terrible  sufferings  of  the  Union  men  at  the 
South. 

In  the  plain  talks  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Sumner,  of 
Texas,  describing  his  personal  experience,  we 
have  another  of  the  revolting  and  heart-sicken- 
ing scenes  of  the  same  tragedy. 

No  speeches  or  documents  seem  to  us  so 
searching  and  persuasive  as  such  books  and 
talks.  They  reveal  the  true  spirit  of  the  so- 
ciety which  has  generated  this  rebellion.  They 
show  how  utterly  human  nature  is  imbruted  by 
•slavery.  The  one  condition  of  personal  quiet 
in  the  Slave  States,  as  we  have  all  long  known, 
was  a loud  assertion  that  nothing  was  so  divine 
and  humane  as  chattel  slavery.  When  the  war 
began  it  was  assumed  that,  as  secession  took 
place  in  the  interest  of  slavery,  whoever  was 
true  to  the  Union  was  false  to  slavery.  To  be- 
tray the  least  regard  for  the  country,  therefore 
— to  be  suspected  even  of  a secret  love  for  it — 
was  the  chiefest  of  crimes,  visited  with  the 
promptest  penalty  of  death. 

The  terrorism  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
daily  calling  of  the  roll  of  victims  at  the  Con- 
ciergerie  and  Temple,  the  universal  dread  and 
desolation,  were  not  more  appalling  than  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  Southern  Unionists.  M r. 
Sumner  tells  us  of  his  best  neighbors  hung  in 
groups;  of  the  assassins  who,  dressing  in  wo- 
men’s clothes,  dragged  a woman  suspected  of 
fidelity  to  the  Union  away  from  her  home  and 
her  children,  and  hung  her  upon  a neighboring 
tree,  while  her  little  children  shrieked  all  day 
beneath  her  corpse.  Mr.  Sumner  himself,  fly- 
ing by  night,  was  overtaken,  and  for  ten  months 
was  confined  in  a cage  twelve  feet  square. 

His  testimony  is  that  of  one  out  of  a thou- 
sand witnesses.  Men  and  women  of  even-  po- 
sition in  life,  who  knew  the  condition  of  the 
slaveholding  society  before  the  war,  find  their 
experience  confirmed  by  these  sad  and  suffer- 
ing witnesses.  Honor  and  humanity  die  in  the 
heart  of  a people  who  will  tolerate  among  them 
no  one  who  is  not  an  abject  devotee  of  their 
brutal  deity.  And  it  is  to  such  men — these 
murderers  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  dare  to 
love  their  country,  who  hang  innocent  women 
before  their  children’s  eyes,  and  who  are  fight- 
ing for  an  indefinite  expansion  of  the  system 
which  degrades  them— that  the  Chicago  leaders 
propose  that  the  victorious  American  people 
shall  surrender  by  voting  for  M ‘Clellan  and 
Pendleton. 

The  “Conservatives”  who  bum  orphan -asy- 
lums, and  massacre  men,  women,  and  children 
because  they  are  poor  and  friendless,  will  nat- 
urally vote  for  the  candidates  of  the  policy  which 
proposes  to  lot  the  assassins  of  Union  women 
dictate  the  terms  of  Union.  But  every  brave 
and  generous  citizen,  every  man  who  is  true  to 
the  Union  and  its  Government,  will  vote  and 
work  for  the  policy  which  proposes  by  force  of 
arms  to  reduce  these  criminals  to  entire  obedi- 
ence to  the  Government  and  to  the  penalty  of 
the  law. 


“ BLURTING.” 


Mr.  C.  Godfrey  Gunther  is  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  Chicago  Platform.  He  also  pre- 
sided at  the  M'Clellan-Pendleton  meeting 
in  Union  Square.  He  is  also  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  But  when  it  is  proposed  that 
American  citizens  shall  illuminate  their  houses 
in  honor  of  glorious  victories  over  the  national 
enemies  lately  won  by  American  soldiers  and 
sailors,  this  warm  supporter  of  M‘Clellan  and 
Pendleton  forbids  it. 

Some  of  the  Copperhead  journals  are  alarmed. 
They  think  that  if  Presidents  of  their  meetings 
refuse  to  rejoice  over  Union  victories  it  will  be 
suspected  that  the  Chicago  party  is  indifferent 
to  the  Union.  So  they  blame  Mayor  Gunther 
a little.  But  it  is  useless.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  repudiate  Dogberry  and  laugh  at  him.  But 
the  unlucky  truth,  which  can  not  be  repudiated 
or  concealed,  is  just  this — that  every  man  who, 
with  Mayor  Gunther,  hates  to  hear  of  Union 
victories ; who,  with  Mayor  Gunther,  believes 
the  war  to  be  a failure;  who,  with  Mayor 
Gunther,  thinks  that  we  ought  to  have  an  im- 
mediate cessation  of  hostilities;  who,  with  Mayor 
Gunther,  wishes  to  compromise  with  armed  reb- 
els ; who,  with  Mayor  Gunther,  thinks  that  the 


with  Mayor  Gunther,  to  vote  for  Mr.  Pendle- 
ton and  General  M ‘Clellan. 

Mayor  Gunther  is  one  of  the  men  who,  in 
the  words  of  the  London  Times,  “ blurt  out”  ex- 
actly what  his  party  means. 


TIIE  LONDON-CHICAGO  VIEW. 

The  effect  of  the  late  Union  victories  upon 
the  prospects  of  the  M‘Clellan-Pendleton 
nominations  are  accurately  described  in  the 
New  York  correspondence  of  the  London  Hei-- 
a/d.  The  foreign  enemies  of  the  United  States 
agree  with  the  Copperheads  and  Mayor  Gun- 
ther, the  President  of  the  M'Clellan-Pen- 
dleton ratification  meeting,  that  the  successes 
of  Grant  and  Sheridan,  of  Farragut  and 
Sherman,  are  not  matters  of  rejoicing.  Are 
these  persons,  who  regret  the  victories  won  by 
the  valor  of  United  States  soldiers  and  sailors, 
those  to  whom  the  United  States  Government 
can  safely  be  intrusted  ? The  correspondent  of 
the  London  Herald  says : 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  the  friends  of  General  MHJlel- 
i.an,  recently  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  regard  the 
late  Federal  successes  as  downright  disasters. ..  .Hence 
the  Democrats  make  no  secret  of  their  discouragement  and 
dismay  at  these  chance  evidences  of  vitality  in  the  Union 
armies."  , 


“THE  CHICAGO  PLATFORM.” 

We  publish  to-day,  in  Mr.  Nast’s  illustra- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Platform,  one  of  the  most 
overwhelming  and  convincing  speeches  that  can 
be  made  for  the  Union  and  its  standard-bearers 
Lincoln  and  Johnson.  It  represents  the  ex- 
act meaning  of  the  Chicago  resolutions,  of  which 
General  M ‘Clellan  and  Mr.  Pendleton  are 
the  official  representatives.  It  reveals  the  se- 
cret and  express  tendency  of  the  whole  policy 
of  the  party  of  surrender  to  rebellion,  and  com- 
promise with  treason.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
describe  or  explain  the  picture,  but  we  commend 
it  to  the  thoughtful  study  of  every  patriot  in  the 
land. 

We  again  suggest  to  Union  committees  and 
clubs  that  they  can  circulate  no  documents  more 
effective  than  the  series  of  political  pictures  and 
caricatures  which  have  appeared  in  the  late 
numbers  of  this  paper.  They  can  either  pro- 
cure quantities  of  the  paper  itself,  or  they  can  be 
furnished  with  electrotypes  of  the  pictures  to  be 
printed  and  issued  as  they  choose.  Our  hope 
and  our  purpose  are  simply  to  serve  the  cause  of 
the  Union,  which  is  that  of  the  country ; for  we 
believe  with  the  old  Continental  Congress  that 
the  cause  of  the  United  States  is  the  cause  of 
human  nature. 


TWO  MAYORS. 


Four  years  ago  there  was  a Mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York  who  regretted  to  Robert 
Toombs,  one  of  the  rebel  chiefs,  that  he  could 
not  send  him  arms  with  which  to  kill  loyal 
American  citizens  in  battle. 

Robert  Toombs  and  his  associates,  having 
fought  those  citizens  for  four  years,  have  been 
vanquished  in  a series  of  brilliant  bal*les  on  sea 
and  land,  and  another  Mayor  of  Net*  York  re- 
fuses to  rejoice  in  the  national  success. 

The  first -named  Mayor  was  the  Honorable 
Fernando  Wood  ; the  second  is  the  Honorable 
C.  Godfrey  Gunther.  They  are  both  “rep- 
resentative men,”  and  both  warmly  support  the 
Chicago  Platform  and  advocate  the  M‘Clel- 
lax-Pendleton  nomination. 

Are  they  the  file-leaders  whom  the  men  who 
win  the  victories,  and  those  who  rejoice  over 
them,  are  likely  to  choose? 


DEATH  OF  CAPTAIN  SPEKE. 

This  famous  African  explorer  and  discoverer  of  the 
source  of  the  Nile,  whose  Journal  of  his  Exj>editioa 
was  lately  published,  and  has  taken  pjace  among  the 
most  interesting  works  of  African  travel,  lias  sud- 
denly and  most  sadly  been  the  means  of  his  own 
death.  The  local  paper  in  England  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  circumstances : 

“ He  had  gone  down  to  Bath  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  where  his  presence  was  expected  with 
an  eager  interest.  On  Thursday  rooming  he  went  out  to 
shoot.  In  forcing  a way  through  a hedge,  with  his  gun 
upon  his  arm,  the  piece  was  touched  by  the  twigs.  It  ex- 
ploded, and  the  charge  went  through  his  heart,  causing 
instantaneous  death.  How  strangely  sad  that  a roan  who 
iiad  seen  and  done  so  much,  who  had  undergone  and  over- 
come so  many  perils  of  joumeyings,  of  waters,  of  robbers, 
should  come  home  to  end  his  career  thus  miserably  I” 


render  to  the  rebellion— every  suc^  man  intends^ 

VERS 


SLANDER. 

We  thank  a discharged  soldier  in  Vicksburg,  who 
sends  us  his  name,  and  asks  us  to  refute  a slander 
which  he  incloses,  for  his  kind  regard  for  our  good 
fame.  But  he  must  be  satisfied  to  know  that  it  is 
a slander.  For  we  are  too  busily  engaged  in  de- 
fending the  country  and  civil  order  from  the  blows 
aimed  at  them,  to  have  any  time  or  wish  to  repel 
those  intended  for  us.  Our  correspondent  says  that 
the  slander  is  taken  from  one  of  the  Copperhead  pa- 
pers, 

“ That  tickle  the  minds  of  the  rebels,  disgust  all ,0?* 
men,  and  raise  the  d— 1 generally;  that  go  in  for  Valla  R- 
diguah,  MHJi.ei.lan,  and  giving  the  South  what  e**n 
they  have  not  had  the  impudence  to  a | 


t for  after  the 


I events  of  the  last  three  years.” 

Government  of  the  United  States  ought  to  sur.  | j "BbiV*  |si|ijposjad|;  and  the  source  of  the  slander 


shows  its  worth. 

~ : T h i 
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FROM  THE  ARMY  OF  THE 
NORTHWEST. 

A > officer  in  this  army  writes ; 

• I cun  not  Refrain  from  giving  yon  an  idea  of  the  feel- 
, existing  in  the  army  regarding  the  recent  Chicago 
i onventlon.  Curses  not  loud  but  deep  greet  the  oar  us 
Tie  ixjya  talk  of  the  traitors  who  talk  of  compromise,  etc. 
lint  when  your  Weekly  of  the  3d  made  Its  appearance  in 
. ir  camp  excitement  knew  ho  bounds,  and  the  members 
of  this  Company  (C)  to  a man  requested  their  officers  to 
Petition  President  Lincoln  to  stop  their  pay;  that  they 
, ould  fight  to  the  last  if  he  would  only  hang  the  traitors 
i ho  talked  of  compromise.  They  did  not  want  any  more 
pay ; if  Uncle  Sam  had  no  money  they  would  fight  for 
nothing:  only  no  compromise.  We  did  not  begin  the 
ar,  and  have  suffered  too  much  to  compromise  with 
traitors  when  the  infernal  rebellion  is  tottering  on  its 
list  legs.  I know  such  Is  the  general  feeling  in  all  our 
organization*  throughout  Minnesota,  and  I cordially  in- 
dorse them.” 


FROM  THE  ARMY  BEFORE 
RICHMOND. 

We  quote  from  an  officer’s  letter,  dated  “Near 
Petersburg,  September  6 

“ I speak  for  a majority  or  the  army  when  I say,  don’t 
vote  for  him  [McClellan].  You  could  not  do  the  army 
greater  harm  than  by  electing  him.  He  is  the  last  hook 
the  rebels  nave  to  hang  a hope  on." 


FROM  THE  ARMY  OF  THE 
SHENANDOAH. 

“ An  Old  Soldier  of  the  Shenandoah"  writes  as 
follows  of  Mr.  Nast’s  picture,  and  adds  some  very 
agreeable  remarks  upon  the  Weekly: 

“ ‘ The  Blessings  of  Victory’  have  not  come  too  soon ; 
Just  in  time  to  represent  the  great  and  glorious  victory  of 
the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah.  Nothing  could  better  rep- 
resent the  feelings  of  the  soldier — a glorious  victory,  and 
on  honorable  peace  will  soon  follow.  Th^true  soldier  is 
suve  and  confident  s while  the  weak,  1 at  home,’  are  de- 
spondent. The  soldiers  are  proud  of  your  noble  paper,  as 
it  takes  such  high  and  bold  stand  for  the  ‘ Union  now  and 
forever,’  and  the  integrity  of  our  Government.  ‘ All  honor 
to  the  elegant  sheet  1’  You  have  won  an  enviable  place  in 
the  hearts  of  the  soldiers.  You  are  doing  your  duty  as  an 
editor,  while  the  soldier  is  fighting  in  the  field.  I wish 
we  could  say  this  of  every  editor  in  the  land.  But  how  dif- 
ferent-while we  are  fighting  her  1 battles,’  many  unholy 
articles  are  penned  against  our  cause  and  us.  ‘ Shame'  on 
such  men,  if  we  can  call  them  such ! 

“ The  soldier  knows  his  friends  at  home;  and  Harper’s 
Weekly , which  has  always  defended  him,  receives  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  heart,  and  he  can  never  forget  that  good 
o’d  friend  In  these  tryiug  hours  of  our  republic. 

“ God  grant  you  the  success  you  deserve  in  battling  for 
your  country's  good ! 

“ The  vote  for  M'Ci.ellan  in  the  army  will  be  small ; 
and  A hr  ah  am  Lincoln,  ‘the  soldier's  friend,’  will  be 
their  almost  unanimous  choice.  The  intelligent  will  vote 
for  Aim,  and  victory  will  finally  crown  our  patriotic  ef- 
forts." 


A WORD  FROM  THE  NAVY. 

The  letter  of  an  officer  commanding  in  the  wa- 
ters of  North  Carolina  gives  a new  view  of  the 
rebel  conscription.  It  has  now  reached  the  wo- 
men. The  earnest  adjuration  of  the  gallant  officer 
not  to  fail  to  re-elect  Lincoln  shows  that  the  cause 
and  its  representative  are  well  understood  by  the 
sailors  as  the  soldiers : 

" U.  8.  O ON- BOAT,  ALBIHABLI  SOUND. 

“I  manage  to  distress  the  enemy  occasionally  even  here 
in  the  waters  of  the  loyal  State  of  North  Carolina.  I had 
a splendid  time  up  at  a little  place  called  Columbia  some 
two  weeks  ago.  It  averages  about  three  a day  of  refugees 
that  come  off  to  ns.  Davis  and  his  followers  are  scouring 
the  whole  country,  taking  men,  horses,  in  fact  every 
tiling,  and  even  conscript  women  and  send  them  to  the 
hospitals  to  attend  to  their  sick  and  wounded.  We  have 
always  been  under  the  impression  there  was  enough  pa- 
triotism in  them  to  attend  to  those  things.  I had  a con- 
•cript  woman  to  come  on  board,  which  proves  the  fact. 
She  was  conscripted  because  her  husband  joined  the 
' Yanks.' 


“We  are  perfectly  healthy  here,  excepting  occasionally 
we  are  troubled  with  a 1 ram'  fever.  You  will  hear  some- 
thing some  of  these  days  unless  I am  mistaken.  Keep  the 
army  full  a little  longer,  and  the  rebellion  will  collapse. 
Nothing  can  prevent  it.  They  are  on  their  last  legs ; and 
ion' t fail  to  re-elect  Linooln." 


GENERAL  DIX’S  POSITION. 

The  noble  speech  of  General  Dix  at  Sandusky  is 
in  the  key  of  his  order,  “ If  any  man  haul  down  the 
American  flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot."  He  was 
received  with  three  rousing  cheers,  and  said,  in  re- 
sponse to  a serenade : 

“ Yellow-citizens, — I am  very  thankful  to  you  for  the 
honor  you  have  done  me.  As  I arrived  here  late  to-night, 
*m  engaged  in  public  business,  and  shall  depart  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  I know  you  will  excuse  me  if  I 
limit  what  I have  to  say  to  a simple  acknowledgment  of 
your  kindness  and  courtesy. 

“I  will  say  one  word,  however,  on  the  subject  which 
nearest  the  heart  of  every  loyal  man — I mean  the  re- 
hellion.  It  has  been  my  conviction  from  the  beginning 
that  we  can  have  no  honorable  peace  until  the  insurgent 
armies  nre  dispersed  and  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  ex- 
pelled from  the  country.  [Lond  cheers.]  I believe  that  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  would  lead  inevitably  and  directly 
to  a recognition  of  the  insurgent  States ; and  when  I say 
Jhi«,  I need  hardly  add  that  I can  have  no  part  in  any  po- 
Jttlcnl  movement  of  which  the  Chicago  Platform  is  the 
?****•  [Renewed  cheering  and  applause.]  No,  fellow-cit- 
*zens,  the  only  hope  of  securing  an  honorable  peace — a 
Wace  which  shall  restore  the  Union  and  the  Constitution, 
l‘‘"  in  a steady,  persistent,  and  unremitting  prosecution 
°f  the  war  [Great  applause];  and  I believe  the  judgment 
of  every  right-thinking  man  will  soon  bring  him  to  this 
*"Uvictlon. 

1 With  these  few  remarks,  and  renewing  the  expression 
of  my  thanks  for  your  kindness,  I bid  you  all  good-night." 


BISHOP  SIMPSON  AND  THE 
FLAG. 

At  the  late  session  of  the  Pittsburg  Annual  Con- 
erence  of  the  Methodist  Chureh  Bistyro  Simtson, 
one  the  most  eminent  and  apostolic  divines,  and 


most  eloquent  orators  in  the  country,  made  a speech 
upon  the  four  questions : 

“ Shall  our  Government  be  destroyed  and  swept  from 
the  earth!  Can  we  be  divided  .into  two  or  more  Govern- 
ments? Shall  we  have  a new  form  of  Government?  Is 
not  the  Nation  to  rise  out  of  its  present  troubles  better, 
firmer,  and  more  powerful?" 

The  effect  of  his  discourse  is  described  as  very  re- 
markable. Toward  the  close  an  eye-witness  says  s 

“ Laying  his  handson  the  torn  and  ball-riddled  colors  of 
the  Seventy-third  Ohio,  he  spoke  of  the  battle-fields  where 
they  had  been  baptized  in  blood,  and  described  their  beau- 
ty as  some  small  patch  of  azure,  filled  with  stars,  that  an 
angel  had  snatched  from  the  heavenly  canopy  to  set  the 
stripes  in  blood.  With  this  description  began  a scene 
that  Demosthenes  might  have  envied.  All  over  the  vast 
assembly  handkerchiefs  and  hats  were  waved,  and  before 
the  speaker  sat  down  the  whole  throng  arose,  as  if  by  a 
magic  influence,  and  screamed,  and  shouted,  and  saluted, 
and  stamped,  and  clapped,  and  wept,  and  laughed  in 
wild  excitement.  Colonel  Moody  sprung  to  the  top  of  a 
bench,  and  called  for  ‘The  Star-Spangled  Banner,'  which 
was  sung,  or  rather  shouted,  until  the  audience  dispersed, 
as  it  had  to  disperse.” 


THE  NEW  LOAN. 


ON  A GENTLEMAN  NAMED  HEDDY. 

In  reading  his  name  it  may  truly  be  said, 

You  will  make  that  man  dy  if  you  cut  off  his  Hed. 


Why  is  a gentleman  enjoying  a snooze,  and  refreshed 
by  it,  like  a hunter  who  goes  at  a jump  with  a number  of 
others  ? — Because  he  takes  his  (s)leap  with  the  rest. 


A young  lady  once  married  a man  by  the  name  of  Dust 
against  the  wishes  of  her  parents.  After  a short  time 
they  lived  unhappily  together,  and  she  returned  to  her 
father's  house,  hut  lie  refused  to  receive  her,  saying, 
“Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  Dust  thou  shalt  return.” 

“The  Uppeb  Ten  Thousand."— The  F—s  and  B — » in 
Lodging  House  Bedrooms. 


“ So  you  are  going  to  keep  house,  are  you?"  said  an  el- 
derly maiden  to  a blushing  bride.  “ Yes,"  was  the  reply. 
“ Going  to  have  a girl,  I suppose?"  The  newly-made  wife 
colored,  and  then  responded  that  she  “ really  didn't  know 
whether  it  would  bo  a girl  or  boy." 

Domestic  Conundrum — What's  the  difference  between 
sixty  minutes  and  one  of  my  sisters  ? Give  it  up,  do  yon  ? 
— Why,  one’s  an  hour,  and  the  other’s  “ our  Ann  l" 


Universal  love  is-iike  a mitten  which  fits  all  hands  alike, 
but  none  closely;  true  affection  is  like  a glove  which  fits 
one  hand  only,  but  sits  closely  to  that  one. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  announces  that  he 
will  receive  Proposals,  until  October  14,  for  forty 
millions  of  5-20  Bonds.  The  5-‘20s  have  always  been 
so  popular  that  a liberal  premium  is  expected,  and  a 
considerable  amount  will  probably  be  taken  on  for- 
eign account.  The  7-30  loan  will  not  be  interfered 
with,  and  remains  the  most  convenient  investment 
at  par  that  is  now  in  the  market,  while  the  “Pro- 
posals” may  be  desirable  for  banks  and  capitalists. 
The  subscriptions  to  the  7-30s  have  already  amount- 
ed to  over  forty-five  millions.  Full  particulars  in 
relation  to  both  these  loans  will  be  found  in  our  ad- 
vertising columns. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 


THE  KISS  IN  SCHOOL. 

A district  school  not  far  away, 

'Mid  Berkshire’s  hills,  one  winter’s  day, 
Was  humming  with  its  wonted  noise 
Of  threescore  mingled  girls  and  boys — 
Some  few  upon  their  tasks  intent, 

But  more  on  future  mischief  bent ; 

The  while  the  master’s  downward  look 
Was  fastened  on  a copy-book — 

Rose  sharp  and  clear  a rousing  smack  1 
As  ’twere  a battery  of  bliss 
Let  off  in  one  tremendous  kiss. 

“What’s  that?”  the  startled -master  cries, 
“That,  thir,”  a little  imp  replies, 

“Wath  Willion  Willith,  if  you  please — 

I thaw  him  kith  Thuthannah  Peathe!” 
With  frown  to  make  a statue  thrill, 

The  master  thundered,  “Hither,  Will!” 
Like  wretch  o’ertaken  in  his  track, 

With  stolen  chattels  on  his  back, 

Will  hung  his  head  with  fear  and  shame, 
Aud  to  that  awful  presence  came, 

A great,  green,  bashful  simpleton, 

The  butt  of  all  good-natured  fun. 

With  smile  suppressed  and  binft  upraised, 
The  threat’ner  faltered,  “I’m  amazed 
That  you,  my  biggest  pupil,  should 
Be  guilty  of  an  act  so  rude! 

Before  the  whole  set  school,  to  boot — 
What  evil  genius  put  you  to’t?” 

“’Twas  she  herself,  Sir,”  sobbed  the  lad, 
“I  didn’t  mean  to  be  so  bad — 

But  when  Susannah  shook  her  curls, 

And  whisper’d  I was  ’fraid  of  girls, 

And  darsn’t  kiss  a baby’s  doll, 

I couldn’t  stand  it,  Sir,  at  all! 

But  up  and  kissed  her  on  the  spot; 

I know — boo-hoo — I ought  to  not, 

But  somehow  from  her  looks — boo-hoo — 

I thought  she  kind  o’  wished  me  to." 

William  Pitt  Palmer. 


A Love  Letter. — “ Och,  Paddy  1 swate  Paddy,  if  I was 
yer  daddy,  I'd  kill  ye  wld  kisses  intirely;  if  I was  yer 
brother,  and  likewise  yer  muther,  I'd  see  that  ye  went  to 
bed  airly.  To  taste  of  yer  breath,  I wud  starve  me  to 
death,  and  lay  off  my  hoops  altogether ; to  joost  have  a 
taste  of  yer  arm  on  me  waste,  I'd  larf  at  the  manest  of 
weathur.  Dear  Paddy,  be  mine,  me  own  swate  valentine 
—ye'll  find  me  both  giutle  and  civil ; our  life  we  will  spind 
to  an  illegant  ind,  and  care  may  go  dance  wid  the  divil." 


When  Carter,  the  lion  king,  was  exhibiting  with  Du- 
crow,  at  Astley’s,  a manager,  with  whom  Carter  had  made 
and  broken  an  engagement,  issued  a writ  against  him. 
The  bailiffs  came  to  the  stage-door,  and  asked  for  Carter. 
“Show  the  gentlemen  up,"  said  Ducrow  ; and  when  they 
reached  ttie  stage  there  sat  Carter  composedly  in  the  great 
cage,  with  an  enormous  lion  on  each  side  of  him.  “ There 
is  Mr.  Carter  waiting  for  you,  gentlemen,"  said  Ducrow; 
“go  in  and  take  him.  Carter,  my  boy,  open  the  door. 
Carter  proceeded  to  obey,  at  the  same  time  eliciting,  by  a 
private  signal,  a tremendous  roar  from  his  companions. 
The  bailiffs  staggered  back  in  terror,  rolled  over  each  other 
as  they  rushed  down  stairs,  and  nearly  fainted  before  tiiey 
reached  the  street. 


The  old  theologians  presume,  with  no  little  show  of  rea- 
son, that  all  women,  with  the  exception  of  Mary,  will  rise 
on  the  last  day  as  men,  in  order  that  no  anger,  or  envy, 
or  jealousy  may  exist  in  heaven. 


What  we  Learn  in  Foreign  Parts  — When  last  we 
were  in  Paris  we  strolled  into  the  Pulctis  de  Justice , and 
soon  found  ourselves  wandering  in  the  famous  Salle  de*  Pas 
Perdus.  On  inquiring,  we  discovered  that  the  Salle  des 
Pas  was  not  intended  as  a companion  refuge  to  the  Champ 
de  Mars;  and  we  also  learned  that  the  Pas  Perdus  were  in 
no  way  paternally  related  to  the  Rnfants  Trouvis.  These 
facts  were  no  less  new  than  pleasing  to  us,  and  so  accord- 
ingly we  have  made  a note  of  them. 

Marriage  is  love  personified. 


Books  in  these  days  are  generally  like  some  kind  of  trees 
— a good  many  leaves  and  no  fruit. 


Different  Ways  of  Traveling Man  travels  to  ex- 

pand his  ideas;  but  Woman— judging  from  the  number 
of  boxes  she  invariably  takes  with  her— travels  only  with 
the  object  of  expanding  her  dresses. 


An  Irish  wake— a spree  du  corps. 


Marble  is  a hard  substance,  often  used  as  a tablet  for 
hard  lying. 


The  life-preservers  most  frequently  used  in  the  battle- 
field are  long  legs. 


A cook  may  not  have  as  many  boils  as  Job,  but  then 
they  are  as  big  as  kettles. 


“How  much  do  you  ask  for  that  goose?"  inquired  a 
customer  of  a market-woman.  “ Seven  shilling.-  for  the 
two,"  replied  the  woman.  “But  I only  want  one,"  said 
the  customer.  “I  can't  help  it,"  said  the  woman;  “I 
ain’t  u-goin'  to  sell  one  without  the  other.  To  my  certain 
knowledge  them  'ere  geese  have  been  together  for  more’n 
thirteen  years,  and  I ain' t a-goin'  to  be  so  unfeelin'  as  to 
separate  ’em  now." 


Somebody  says  that  the  oldest  husbandry  he  knows  of  is 
the  marrying  of  a widower  in  clover  with  a widow  in 
weeds. 

A little  fellow  going  to  church  for  the  first  time,  where 
the  pews  were  very  iiigh,  was  asked,  on  coming  out,  what 
he  did  in  church,  when  he  replied,  “I  went  into  a cup- 
board, and  took  a seat  on  the  shelf.” 


We  confess,  says  a contemporary,  that  poetry  permits 
her  votaries  to  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  metuphoricul  ideas, 
but  this  takes  them  all  down  : 

“With  eye  of  fire  majestically  he  rose, 

And  spoke  divinely  through  his  double-barreled  nose." 


A drunken  fellow  got  out  of  his  calculation,  and  was 
dozing  in  tiie  street,  when  the  bells  roused  him  by  their 
ringing  for  fire.  “Nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen, 
fourteen,"  cried  he ; “ well,  if  this  isn’t  later  than  I ever 
knew  it.” 


ON  THE  FOUR  GEORGES. 
George  tho  First  was  always  reckon’d 
Vile— hot  viler  George  the  Second; 

Aud  what  mortal  ever  heard 
Any  good  of  George  the  Third? 

When  from  earth  the  fourth  descended, 
God  be  praised,  the  Georges  ended  > 


A traveler  who  met  a countryman  in  mourning  made 
the  observation,  “ You  have  lost  some  of  your  friends,  I 
see."  “ Yez,  Zur,"  was  the  reply.  “Was  it  a near  or  a 
distant  relative  1"  “Well,  piuty  distant — 'bout  twenty- 
four  mile.” 


A man  may  declaim  about  religion  without  having 
much  of  it.  It  doesn't  follow  that  one’s  stomach  is  full  of 
food  because  he  talks  wdtli  victuals  in  his  mouth. 


What  1s  the  difference  between  a person  transfixed 
with  amazement  and  a leopard’s  tall  ?— The  one  is  rooted 
to  the  spot,  the  other  spotted  to  the  root. 

A Dundee  journal  circulates  the  following  Btory:  On 
one  occasion  a beggar  wife,  on  receiving  a gratuity  from 
the  Rev.  John  Skinner,  of  Longside,  author  of  “Tulluch- 
goruni,"  said  to  him  by  way  of  thanks,  “Oh,  Sir,  I houp 
that  ye  and  a’  your  family  will  be  in  heaven  the  nicht." 
“ Well,"  said  Skinner,  “ I am  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
only  you  need  not  have  just  been  so  particular  as  to  the 


A gentleman  anxious  to  hear  a celebrated  West-end 
preacher,  found  himself  in  suoli  a crowd  that  to  get  a seat 
seemed  Impossible.  He  watched  the  pew-owner's  eyes 
looking  very  inquiringly  at  the  hands  of  the  applicants 
for  seats,  and  he  thought  to  himself,  “Oh,  oh,  a fee  is  ex- 
pected !”  So  talcing  out  half  a crown  lie  held  it  most  in- 
vitingly between  his  two  fingers,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore it  had  the  desired  effect.  He  was  quietly  beckoned 
into  a seat,  whereupon  he  slipped  a half-penny  into  the 
woman's  hand.  Presently,  when  the  singing  commenced, 
she  came  bustling  round  to  him  with  a hymn-book,  whis- 
pering, as  she  handed  it  to  him,  “You  made  a mistake. 
Sir,  you  only  gave  me  a half-penny.”  “Ail  right,"  he 
answered,  “1  never  give  less." 


The  motto  which  was  Inserted  under  the  arms  of  Will- 
iam, Prince  of  Orange,  on  his  accession  to  the  English 
crown  was,  “Non  reput,  sed  recepi"  (I  did  not  steal  it,  but 
I received  it).  This  being  shown  to  Dean  Swift  he  said, 
“The  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief.” 


Hopkins  once  lent  Simpson,  his  Dext-door  neighbor,  an 
umbrella,  and  huving  an  urgent  call  to  make  on  a wet 
day  knocked  at  Simpson’s  door.  “I  want  my  umbrella." 
“Can’t  have  it,"  paid  Simpson.  “Why?  I want  to  go  to 
the  East  End,  and  it  rains  in  torrents ; what  am  I to  do 
for  an  umbrella?"  “Do?"  answered  Simpson,  passing 
through  the  door,  “ do  as  I did,  borrow  one." 


Theodore  Hook  once  observed  a pnrty  of  laborers  sink- 
ing a well.  ‘‘What  ate  you  about?"  he  inquired.  “Bor- 
ing for  water,  Sir,"  was  the  answer.  “ Water’s  a bore 
at  any  time,"  responded  Hook;  “besides,  you're  quite 
wrong ; remember  the  old  proverb — * Let  well  alone.’ " 


Taking  babies  to  church  is  rightly  termed  a crying  sin. 


A Jew  who  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  was  brought 
to  the  gallows,  and  was  just  on  the  point  of  being  turned 
off  when  a reprieve  arrived.  When  informed  of  this,  it 
was  expected  he  would  instantly  have  quitted  the  cart, 
but  he  staid  to  see  a fellow -prisoner  hanged ; and  being 
asked  why  he  did  not  get  about  his  bus'ness,  he  said,  “ He 
waited  to  see  if  he  could  bargain  with  Mr.  Ketch  for  the 
other  gentleman's  clothes." 


A Scotch  clergyman  preaching  a drowsy  sermon  asked, 
“What  is  the  price  of  earthly  pleasure?"  The  deacon,  a 
fat  grocer,  woke  up  hastily  from  a sound  sleep,  and  cried 
out,  lustily,  “ Seven-and-sixpence  a dozen!" 

“ Well,  Sir,”  asked  a noisy  disputant,  “ don’t  you  think 
that  I have  mauled  my  antagonist  to  some  purpose  ?" 
“ Oh  yes,"  replied  a listener,  “ you  have — and  if  ever  I 
should  happen  to  fight  with  the  Philistines  I'll  borrow 
your  jaw-bone." 

An  affectionate  Irishman  once  enlisted  in  the  75th  Regi- 
ment In  order  to  be  near  his  brother,  who  was  a corporal 
in  the  76th. 


A comedian  who  had  been  almost  lifted  from  his  feet  by 
the  pressure  at  the  funeral  of  a celebrated  tragedian,  ulti- 
mately reached  the  church-door.  Having  recovered  ilia 
breath,  whicli  had  been  suspended  in  the  effort,  he  ex- 
claimed : “ And  so  this  is  the  last  we  shall  ever  see  of 
him ! Poor  fellow ! he  has  drawn  a full  honse,  though,  to 
the  end." 


An  East-India  Governor  having  died  abroad,  his  body 
was  put  in  arrack  to  preserve  it  for  interment  in  England. 
A sailor  on  board  the  ship  being  frequently  drunk,  the 
cuptain  forbade  the  purser,  and  indeed  all  in  the  ship,  to 
let  him  have  any  liquor.  Shortly  after  the  fellow  appear- 
ed very  drunk.  How  he  obtained  the  liquor  no  one  could 
guess.  The  captain  resolved  to  find  out,  promising  to  for- 
give him  if  he  would  tell  from  whom  lie  y t the  liquor. 
After  some  hesitation  he  hiccoughed  out,  ■■  Why,  please 
your  Honor,  I tapped  the  Governor." 


A boy  being  asked  what  was  the  plural  of  “penny," 
very  promptly  replied,  “ twopence." 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


THE  VIRGINIA  CAMPAIGN. 

Sheridan  has  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  great  victories  in 
the  Valley.  After  the  defeat  of  Early  at  Fisher's  Hill,  on 
the  22d  of  September,  Sheridan  pursued  the  flying  rebels 
all  night.  The  enemy’s  rear-guard  was  overtaken  35  mih  < 
south  of  Winchester  at  Mount  Jackson.  About  300  pris- 
oners were  captured,  and  stragglers  were  continually  giv. 
ing  themselves  up.  Taking  the  Keezletown  Road,  Early 
left  the  Valley  on  the  night  of  the  24th.  Sheridan  cap- 
tured 800  rebel  wounded  at  Harrisonburg.  The  cavalry 
advanced  immediately  on  Fort  Republic  and  Staunton. 
In  the  pursuit  to  Port  Republic  seventy-five  wagons  and 
four  caissons  were  destroyed.  Torbeit  entered  Staunton 
on  the  26th  “and  destroyed  a large  quantity  of  rebel  prop- 
erty, harness,  saddles,  small-arms,  hard  bread,  flour,  re- 
pair-shops," etc.  Proceeding  to  Waynesborough,  he  de- 
stroyed the  iron  bridge  over  the  south  branch  of  the  Shen- 
andoah, seven  miles  of  the  track,  and  a largp  amount  of 
property.  Sheridan  believed  that  the  remnant  of  Early’s 
army  had  passed  through  the  mountains  to  Charlottes- 
ville. Kershaw's  Division  it  appeal's  had  been  recalled  to 
Richmond,  but  so  closely  was  Early  pursued  that  it  was 
necessary  to  Bend  it  back  again.  A great  amount  of  forage 
will  be  lost  to  the  rebels  with  the  loss  of  the  Valley. 
Sheridan  says : All  the  grain  and  forage  in  the  vicinity  of 
Staunton  was  retained  for  the  use  of  Early's  army ; while 
nil  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Valley  was  shipped  to  Rich, 
raond  for  Lee's  army.  He  denies  that  the  Nineteenth 
Corps  was  late  in  coming  to  the  battle  of  Winchester. 

General  Grant's  army  is  also  in  motion.  On  the  29th 
the  Tenth  and  Eighteenth  Corps  crossed  the  James  at 
Deep  Bottom.  Before  daylight  the  Eighteenth  Corps 
started  ont  on  the  Varina  Road,  drove  in  the  enemy's 
pickets,  and  at  a distance  of  eleven  miles  from  Richmond 
encountered  the  first  line  of  works  at  Chapin's  Farm. 
Stannard's  Division,  which  was  in  tiie  advance,  moved 
boldly  up  to  an  earth-work  mounting  two  100-pounders 
and  two  other  heavy  guns.  This  being  carried  by  assaul  t. 
General  Ord  was  directing  the  troops  to  capture  other  for- 
tifications when  he  was  put  out  of  combat  by  a slight 
wound.  Tiie  men,  undaunted  by  the  loss  of  their  com- 
mander, captured  the  entire  works  at  this  point,  wiih 
sixteen  guns  and  800  prisoners.  Only  two  divisions, 
Heckman's  and  Stannard's,  were  engaged.  General  Burn- 
ham was  killed,  and  General  Stannard  was  wounded. 
Paine's  Colored  Division  operated  with  tiie  Tenth  Corps 
on  the  Kingsland  Road,  and  was  in  the  advance.  An  en- 
gagement occurred  near  tiie  junction  of  the  Kingsland  and 
New  Mnrket  roads,  a short  distance  from  Deep  Bottom. 
Here  a line  of  works  was  captured  witli  considerable  loss ; 
and  Biraey  advanced  on  the  New  Market  Road  toward 
Richmond.  The  advance  was  checked  at  the  junction  of 
the  Varina  and  New  Market  roads.  The  fortifications  at 
this  point  were  attacked  unsuccessfully.  The  loss  in  the 
colored  division  was  very  great.  Kautz's  cavalry  in  the 
mean  time  made  a reconnoissance  as  far  as  to  the  toll- 

Ete,  two  miles  from  Richmond.  Oil  the  30th  Genir.il 
e brought  up  Heth,  Hoke,  Field,  and  Wilcox  to  rein- 
force his  left.  At  2 o'clock  p.m.  the  rebels,  thus  strength- 
ened, made  an  attack  on  the  Eighteenth  Corps,  whose  right 
was  now  connected  with  the  left  of  the  Tenth.  Major- 
General  Weitzel  commanded  the  Eighteenth.  The  ene- 
my was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  A heavy  rain  on  the 
night  of  the  30th  impeded  the  advance  in  tills  direction. 

While  Butler’s  army  was  engaged  north  of  the  James 
Meade’s  attacked  tiie  rebel  right  on  the  OOtli,  and  gain- 
ed an  important  position  at  Poplar  Grove  Church,  near 
Southside  Road.  The  troops  engaged  at  this  point  w ere 
chiefly  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  with  two  divisions  of  tiie  Ninth. 
The  next  day  General  Ayre's  division  of  the  Fifth  Corps 
was  attacked  by  the  rebels,  who  were  repulsed  with  lo-s. 
There  was  also  a cavalry  engagement  between  Wade 
Hampton’s  force  and  Gregg's  on  the  Vaughan  Rond,  on 
our  left : Hampton  was  driven  back. 

GENERAL  SHERMAN. 

General  Hood,  at  the  last  advices,  was  intrenched  on 
the  West  Point  and  Montgomery  Railroad,  twenty  miles 
south  of  Atlanta,  and  near  the  junction  of  the  West  Point 
with  the  Macon  Road.  What  Sherman's  plan  of  future 
operations  may  be  has  not.  yet  transpired. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Forrest  is  again  raiding  on 
Sherman's  rear,  with  a force  estimated  at  seven  thousand 
men,  with  twenty  guns.  Advancing  across  the  Tennessee 
he  captured  Athens,  in  Northern  Alabama.  The  town 
was  surrendered  by  Colonel  Campbell,  after  a fight  of  two 
hours,  the  garrison  consisting  of  500  men.  300  more  Fed- 
ernls  were  captured  who  were  on  the  way  to  reinforce 
( Campbell.  Athens  is  a town  on  the  Nashville  and  Decatur 
Railroad.  This  road  was  considerably  injured  between 
Athens  and  Decatur  by  the  rebels,  who  immediately  ad- 
vanced on  Pulaski,  seventy-five  miles  south  of  Nashville, 
on  the  same  road.  They  succeeded  in  driving  the  force 
posted  at  Elk  River,  and  in  destroying  the  Sulphur  Spring 
trestle.  The  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  is  a 
short  distance  cast  of  this  road.  On  the  28th  the  tele- 
graph wire*  on  both  roads  were  cut,  cutting  off  all  com- 
munication with  Nashville.  Rousseau  on  the  26th  took 
the  field  and  met  the  enemy  at  Pulaski.  No  battle  occurred, 
however,  as  Forrest  withdrew  toward  the  Chattanooga 
Road,  which  Rousseau  immediately  took  measures  to 
guard. 

INVASION  OF  MISSOURI. 

Price  is  again  moving  into  Missouri  with  a forte  esti- 
mated at-from  ten  to  thirty  thousand  men.  On  the  27ili 
the  main  portion  of  this  force  was  at  Fredericktown  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  State.  There  was  great,  excite- 
ment, and  it  was  thought  that  a raid  was  contemplated  on 
St.  Louis.  General  Rosecranz  is  actively  taking  measures 
to  meet  the  emergency,  and  General  Mower  is  expected  to 
mov6  upon  Price's  rear  from  the  south.  The  forces  in  the 
district  of  Central  Missouri  have  been  withdrawn  from 
other  points  and  concentrated  at  Jefferson  city.  General 
Ewing,  commanding  at  Pilot  Knob,  was  nearly  surround- 
ed. Several  attacks  have  been  made  on  his  position,  all 
of  which  have  been  repulsed.  General  Ewing  has  three 
thousand  men,  and  at  last  accounts  had  succeeded  in  with- 
drawing his  force  from  Pilot  Knob.  Price  was  advancing 
on  Rolla. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


EUROPE. 

News  has  reached  England  of  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  which 
the  London  Times  says  “ may  fairly  be  regarded  as  crown- 
ing with  success  the  campaign  of  the  southwestern  army 
of  the  Union." 

Muller,  the  alleged  murderer  of  Mr.  Briggs,  has  arrived 
in  London.  Tiie  excitement  on  the  occasion  was  unpre- 
cedented in  court  annals. 

A disastrous  fire  recently  occurred  in  London,  involving 
a loss  of  two  millions  and  a half  dollars. 

The  Danish  question  begins  again  to  wear  a threaten- 
ing aspect,  in-consequence  pt  Ihe  refusal  of  Denmark  to 
agree  upon  terdiji  f>fpffc&  SfpQfppus  sides  with  Den- 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  DAVID  B.  BIRN EY . — [Photographed  by  Beady.] 


tial  candidate  in  1844,  when  Henry  Clay  was  the 
Whig  nominee,  and  is  said  to  have  defeated  the 
election  of  the  latter  by  dividing  the  Whig  party. 
Clay  and  Bibnky  together  had  a popular  majority 
of  more  than  24,000.  General  Birney  was  doing 
business  in  Philadelphia  when  the  present  war  be- 
gan. In  August,  1861,  he  took  the  field  as  Col- 
onel of  the  Twenty-third  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 
From  a Colonel  Birney  was  steadily  promoted  un- 
til he  was  appointed  Major-General.  He  com- 
manded a division  in  the  Second  Corps  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  previous  to  assuming  the  command 
of  the  Tenth  Corps. 

Major-General  E.  0.  C.  Ord,  n native  of  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia,  was  a son  of  Lieutenant  James 
Ori>.  lie  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1839  with 
the  rank  of  Second  Lieutenant  of  Artillery.  In 
September,  1850,  he  was  promoted  to  a Captaincy. 
General  Ord  was  attached  to  M'Calt.’s  division  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  commanding  the  Third 
Brigade.  This  division  of  M‘Ci.eli.an’s  army  held 
the  extreme  right,  and  in  the  engagement  at  Drains- 
ville,  at  the  close  of  1861,  General  Ord’s  command 
acted  a prominent  part.  General  Ord  was  during 
the  next  year  transferred  to  the  West,  where  he 
held  a command  under  General  Grant.  He  has 
proved  himself  a faithful  and  efficient  officer,  and 
has  under  him  pow  “ Baldv”  Smith’s  old  command. 


His  wound,  which  is  a slight  one,  was  received  on 
Thursday.  September  28,  while  he  was  engaged  in 
giving  orders  for  an  assault  on  fortifications  still 
beyond  those  which  he  had  captured  at  Chapin’s 
Farm. 


GENERALS  BIRNEY  AND  ORD. 

Generals  Birnhv  and  Ord,  whose  portraits  are 
above  given,  command  respectively  the  Tenth  and 
Eighteenth  Corps  of  Butler’s  army.  These  offi- 
cers had  charge  of  the  late  operations  north  of  the 
James  River,  in  which  Major-General  Ord  was 
wounded. 

General  David  B.  Birney  was  I torn  in  Alabama. 
He  was  the  son  of  a rich  planter,  James  B.  Birney, 
who,  although  a Southerner  by  birth  and  a slave- 
holder, became  a radical  abolitionist.  lie  carried 
his  political  creed  into  practice  by  coming  to  Ohio 
and  emancipating  his  slaves.  Ho  was  a Freslden- 


MAJOR-GENERALS  CROOK  AND 
TORBERT. 

We  give  below  portraits  of  Generals  Crook  and 
Torbert,  the  most  efficient  cavalry  officers  under 
Sheridan. 

Major-General  Georoe  Crook  graduated  at 
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West  Point  in  1852  with  the  rank  of  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant  of  Infantry.  He  commanded  a brigade, 
the  Third  of  General  Cox’s  Division,  in  the  Kana- 
wha Valley  in  the  spring  of  1862,  holding  at  that 
time  the  rank  of  Colonel.  May  23,  1862,  Colonel 
Crook  was  attacked  by  the  rebel  Colonel  Heath. 
Troops  from  Ohio  were  principally  engaged.  The 
action  was  very  severe,  but  Crook  gained  a deci- 
sive victory.  He  here  received  a wound  in  the  foot, 
lie  had  spent  the  winter  in  disciplining  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Ohio  regiment,  and  the  result  proved  the  ef- 
ficiency of  a military  eduoation.  General  Crook 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Antictam,  his  command 
being  attached  to  the  Ninth  Army  Corps,  command- 
ed by  General  Cox.  Soon  afterward  he  was  ap- 
pointed Brigadier-General,  and  sent  to  Tennessee. 
General  A.  T.  A.  Torbiort,  a Major-General  by 
brevet,  was  also  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Antietam 
as  ( olonel  of  the  First  New  Jersey  Volunteers.  His 
command,  consisting  of  a brigade  of  New  Jersey 
troops,  won  great  distinction  on  that  occasion.  In 
the  late  victories  in  the  Valley  Major-General  Tor- 
PKiiT  has  contributed  an  important  part 


THE  BALLAD  OF  A EOSE. 

Mr  folded  flower  last  Summer  grew 
Serenely  in  n Southern  place ; 

Its  heart  was  filled  with  peaceful  dew, 

The  peaceful  sunshine  kiss’d  its  face. 

B-side  the  threshold  of  a cot 
Tt  knew  familiar  household  ties, 

Tlie  May’s  beloved  forget-me-not  * 

To  maidens’  lips  and  children’s  eyes. 

Bees  climb’d  about  it;  birds  above 
Sang  in  the  flush’d  year  of  the  rose : 

“Our  new  millennium  of  Love 
Begins  with  every  May  it  blows.” 

Warm  cottage-windows  murmured  near 
All  music  making  home  so  sweet — 

The  mother’s  voice  divinely  dear, 

The  lisping  tongues,  the  pattering  feet. 

Ah,  little  rose,  another  tale 

On  your  dumb  lips  has  waited  long 
(Since  then  your  tender  lips  grew  pale) — 
Speak,  darling ; make  your  speech  my  song ! 

Another  tale  than  cottage  peace, 

Than  balmy  quiet,  hovering  wings 
Of  humming-birds  and  honey-bees, 

And  Summer’s  breath  of  shining  things. 

Ah,  little  rose,  your  lips  are  mute: 

Could  Fancy  give  them  words  to-day, 

Such  histories  would  but  sadly  suit 

Those  lip'  that  knew  but  Love  and  May ! 
You  wol-j,  one  Sabbath,  warm  and  sweet, 

The  fields  were  bright  with  dewy  glow ; 

The  sun  smiled  o’er  the  springing  wheat, 

And  spake,  “Let  all  things  lovelier  grow!’’ 

What  answer  rock’d  the  awaken’d  earth, 
Strange  echo  to  that  voice  divine ! 

B fore  the  battle’s  awful  birth 

The  earth  and  heaven  gave  no  sign. 

The  cannon  thunder’d  every  where; 

The  bomb  sprang  howling  from  afar, 

•V  coming  earthquake  bom  in  air, 

A winged  hell,  a bursting  star ! 

• 

And  lo!  about  the  sacred  spot 

Where  late  the  doves  of  home  would  ’light, 
Men  red  with  battle  falter’d  not 
Though  others  lay  with  faces  white. 

'The  lowly  roof  of  Love,  behold ! 

Is  rent  by  shell  and  cannon-ball; 

The  rifles  flame  from  casements  old; 

By  bullets  tom  the  roses  fall! 

Under  the  rose-tree  where  you  grew, 

A soldier,  dying,  look’d  and  saw 
Your  face,  that  only  Sabbath  knew, 

With  Nature’s  love  and  Heaven's  law. 

He  heard  with  ebbing  blood  and  breath, 

At  your  sweet  charm,  the  thunder  cease, 
And  in  that  earthquake-hour  of  Death 
The  cannon  jarr’d  the  bells  of  Peace. 

For  while  he  saw  you,  tender  flower! 

So  peaceful  in  that  troubled  place, 

A tenderer  vision  touch’d  the  hour 
And  left  its  halo  on  his  face. 

A captain  pluck’d  you,  in  the  roar 
Of  battle,  o’er  his  comrade  slain, 

And  through  the  fight  your  beauty  bore 
Bloodless  upon  the  bloody  plain. 

Dear  rose,  within  your  folded  leaves 
I know  what  other  memory  lies; 

I hear  (or  else  my  ear  deceives) 

Your  wail  of  homesick  longing  rise : 

“O  happy  Summer,  lost  to  me! 

O threshold,  mine  to  guard  no  more!” 

You  yearn  for  visits  of  the  bee 
To  rose’s  heart  and  cottage-door. 

Best  in  my  book,  0 precious  flower! 

And  seem — a whitening  face  above — 

The  witness  in  the  battle-hour 

Of  Peace  EhCttiafl;  Of  fctod  and  Love ; 
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A MAN’S  MISTAKE. 

I am  afraid  I can  not  make  my  heroine  romantic. 
There  are  disqualifying  circumstances,  several  of 
them.  Her  name— it  should  have  been  Constance, 
or  Genevieve,  or  Madeline— it  was  plain  Hannah. 

A good,  respectable  name ; her  mother  had  borne 
it,  and  her  grandmother,  and  her  great-grandmo- 
ther. Good,  conscientious  women,  all  of  them, 
doing  their  duty  through  life  in  the  fear  of  God ; 
but  not  such  personages  as  novels  and  poems  are 
written  about.  Then  her  home — if  it  could  have 
been  a stately  stone  mansion,  a graceful  villa,  or 
even  a white  cott  ige  ovejhung  with  vines,  it  would 
have  figured  better  in  a story;  but,  instead,  it  was 
a great,  square,  red  house,  with  a great  square 
yard  in  front,  two  immense,  prosperous  - looking 
barns  on  one  side,  and  a thrifty  vegetable  garden 
on  the  other.  Deacon  Grant  thought  red  was  the 
most  economical  color  for  painting  buildings.  Ho 
was  right,  perhaps,  but  what  his  farm-house  gained 
in  economy  it  certainly  lacked  in  picturesqueness. 
Last,  but  not  least,  Hannah  Grant  was  not  a beauty. 
Her  hands  were  hard  and  brown ; she  had  not  been 
very  careful  of  her  complexion ; and  her  hair  was 
what  the  people  round  her  called  red.  It  was  a 
shade  to  lie  sure  that  painters  love — you  and  I 1 
should  call  it  auburn — but  it  was  not  black  or  brown, 
and  Hannah  was  greatly  exercised  in  mind  there- 
at, and,  in  an  early  stage  of  girlhood,  did  her  best 
to  spoil  it  with  pomatum,  trying  to  mako  it  look 
dark. ' 

Give  me  credit  for  taking  all  the  aforesaid  disqual- 
ifying circumstances  into  account  before  I began, 
and  hesitating  to  tell  you  the  story  of  Hannah  Grant 
lest  you  should  not  find  her  an  attractive  heroine. 
But  she  was  just  one  of  the  persons  who  do  their 
work  in  life  so  cheerfully  and  so  well ; such  a 
thoroughly  genial,  healthful  nature  that  I thought 
it  would  do  you  good  to  sit  down  for  a little  while 
in  her  company.  The  people  who  know  their  own 
place  in  the  world  and  are  satisfied  without  trying 
to  creep  into  their  neighbor’s  arc  so  rare.  1 do  not 
think  Hannah  Grant  had  ever  felt  even  a moment- 
ary discontent  with  her  lot.  She  had  a clear,  i 
strong  mind,  and  saw  things  at  their  true  valua- 
tion. She  understood  the  rarity  and  worth  of  hon- 
est good  sense  and  integrity,  such  as  distinguished 
her  parents,  and  appreciated  the  comfort  and  pros- 
perity of  her  surroundings.  Even  when  she  went 
away  to  school  for  a year  or  two  she  did  not  take 
the  fever  after  fashion,  and  finery,  and  frivolity, 
which  seems  almost  as  inevitable  to  girls  in  their 
teens  as  the  measles  and  whooping-cough  are  to 
children.  She  came  back  to  the  red  farm-house  as 
natural  and  unspoiled  as  she  went  away. 

She  did  fall  so  far  into  the  ways  of  ; o«ng  lady- 
hood us  to  make  one  intimate  friend : iu.l  chose,  of 
course,  lnr  exact  opposite.  Bertha  Mallory  was  a 
born  fine  lady,  reared  like  a bot-houst  ilower,  and 
developed  into  a loveliness  as  frail  and  perishable, 
perhaps,  but  as  delioate  and  dainty,  >t  was  not 
strange  that  Hannah  Grant  admired  her,  for  she 
had  a keen  and  vivid  sense  of  beauty,  and  Bertha 
was  beautiful  exceedingly.  Hannah  had  been 
struck,  from  the  first  day  she  entered  school,  with 
that  picture-like  grace  — the  slender,  airy  figure; 
the  exquisite  small  hands  and  feet;  the  haughty 
little  head,  with  its  hair  of  pale  gold  waving  round 
it  in  such  soft  ripples ; the  color  delicate  yet  bright 

the  heart  of  a blush-rose ; the  long-lashed  blue 
eyes  so  brightly,  vividly  bluo ; the  perfectly  cut  feat- 
ures ; the  dainty  mouth,  with  lips  as  red  as  a scar- 
let geranium  flower.  All  this  was  heightened  by 
that  appropriateness  of  setting  and  finish  without 
which  even  a diamond  lacks  lustre.  Bertha  had  a 
genius  for  just  one  thing  in  the  world,  and  that  was 
dross.  She  did  it  thoroughly  well.  The  only  child 
of  parents  who  lived  but  to  indulge  her  fancies,  to 
whom  her  caprices  were  law,  she  had  never  known 
the  need  of  that  fettering  economy  which  asks 
before  every  purchase,  “How  long  will  it  last? 
Will  it  dye  ? Will  it  turn  ?” 

She  wore  the  daintiest  muslins,  the  loveliest  rib- 
bons, the  gayest  little  slippers;  and  every  thing 
was  so  harmonious,  so  perfectly  selected,  that  it 
seemed  but  the  fit  back-ground  for  her  beauty,  en- 
hancing instead  of  at  all  distracting  attention  from 
it. 

It  was  certainly  the  strangest  anomaly  in  the  list 
of  anomalous  friendships  that  a violent  intimacy 
should  have  Bprung  up  between  Lot  and  Hannah 
Grant.  On  Hannah’s  part  it  was  natural,  perhaps. 
Like  most  plain  persons  she  worshiped  beauty,  and 
had  for  Bertha  something  of  the  devotion  of  a loyal 
courtier  for  a royal  mistress.  I think  Bertha  was 
attracted  to  Hannah  precisely  because  Hannah  was 
so  unlike  herself,  made  no  attempts  to  rival  her  in 
dress,  had  no  conflicting  pretensions  to  beauty. 
She  was  a selfish  little  creature,  too — profoundly 
selfish— and  the  generosity  of  Hannah's  large  na- 
ture was  convenient.  She  sang  with  a siren  sweet- 
ness of  voice  that  admirably  simulated  true  feeling, 
and  she  danced  like  a fairy ; but  there  her  accom- 
plishments ended.  She  hated  study,  and  made 
Hannah  write  all  her  compositions  and  do  all  her 
sums,  paying  her  with  kisses  and  caresses.  Of 
real  love  I do  not  believe  she  was  capable ; but  she 
had  a continual  need  of  her  friend,  and  a habit  of 
confiding  in  her,  which  both  of  them  mistook  for 
love. 

Still,  not  even  Bertha  Mallory  had  power  to  sub- 
vert that  strong,  practical  common  sense  of  Han- 
nah's, or  give  her  a distaste  for  her  home,  and  the 
life  that  awaited  her  there.  She  went  back,  as  I 
said,  thoroughly  unspoiled.  She  took  her  right 
place  in  the  household  at  once,  and  began  relieving 
her  mother  of  some  hard  duties,  keeping  her  fa- 
ther’s accounts,  and  making  herself  necessary  to 
every  one.  Of  course  she  corresponded  with  Miss 
Mallory.  She  wrote  with  weekly  regularity,  ac- 
cording to  promise,  good,  cordial,  loving  letters, 
that  must  have  come  like  a fresh  breeze  blowing 
from  the  hills  into  the  perfumed,  luxurious  air  of 
the  rose-hung  room  where  they  were  read.  Ber- 
tha wrote  quite  punctually  too.  In  her  friend  ghe 
was  sure  of  an  admiring  auditor  for  all  her  tri- 
umphs, and  her  egotism  was  unsparingly  prolix. 

I Hannah  learned  a new  lesson  that  winter,  sweet- 


er and  stranger  than  any  that  bad  gone  before. 
She  learned  how  a woman,  strong  and  faithful  of 
heart,  vigorously  organized,  and  unspoiled  by  senti- 
mental fancies,  can  love  a good  man.  There  was 
a powerful  fascination  about  Paul  Everdale,  and 
others  felt  it  besides  herself.  He  had  come  to 
Ashford  during  her  absence,  and  taken  the  place 
of  the  old  minister  who  had  preached  there  ever 
since  she  could  remember ; and  of  course  he  was  a 
frequent  visitor  at  Deacon  Grant’s. 

It  seemed  strange,  at  first,  that  he  should  love 
Hannah.  His  nature  was  so  much  more  ideal  than 
hers — all  his  tendencies  were  romantic  and  poetical. 
He  was  just  the  man,  you  would  have  thought,  to 
marry  for  beauty — to  marry,  perhaps,  and  repent 
it  ever  after;  for  beauty  alone  would  never  have 
permanently  satisfied  him — yet  you  would  have 
imagined  his  heart  must  be  reached  through  his 
fancy.  It  certainly  spoke  well  for  his  discernment, 
his  it.*.!  appreciation  of  character,  that  he  should 
have  recognized  Hannah  Grant's  true  worth,  and 
forgiven  her  want  of  the  dainty  grace,  the  symmet- 
rical loveliness,  which  it  was  a part  of  his  very  na- 
ture to  crave.  It  surprised  her  to  find  herself  his 
choice  as  much  as  it  could  have  surprised  any  one. 
But  she  repaid  him  by  fondest  and  faithfulest  love. 
Now,  indeed,  her  letters  grew  full  of  hope  and 
brightness.  Joy  sparkled  in  them,  anticipation 
flooded  them  with  promise.  Next  summer,  she 
wrote,  Bertha  must  visit  her.  She  would  take  no 
denial.  She  should  not  he  satisfied  till  she  had 
introduced  her  to  Mr.  Everdale. 

Can  it  be  credited  that  these  letters  piqued  Ber- 
tha— that  in  the  midst  of  her  “great  possessions” 
she  envied  the  poor  man's  one  owe  lamb  ? Hannah 
had  been  the  first  to  become  engaged — Hannah,  in 
connection  with  whom  she  had  never  thought  of 
lovers — whose  destiny  was,  so  she  would  have  said 
if  she  had  been  questioned,  to  settle  down  by-and- 
by  a farmer’s  wife,  and  distinguish  herself,  per- 
haps, for  bread  and  cheese  at  agricultural  fairs.  It 
seemed  unfitting,  incongruous,  that  Hannah  should 
bo  writing  to  her  of  this  handsome,  eloquent  young 
man,  with  his  dreamy  eyes,  his  poet’s  face,  his 
chivalrous  .homage. 

“ Poor  f(31ow  !”  she  thought,  “ho  has  seen  no  one 
else.  What  a pity  if  he  should  be  allowed  to  marry, 
and  then  wake  up  afterward  to  the  knowledge  that 
there  are  women  and  women !” 

She  made  up  her  mind  to  look  into  the  affair  her- 
self. She  could  go  in  June,  and  spare  six  weeks 
or  so  before  Newport.  She  wrote  a gracious  letter 
to  Hannah,  accepting  her  invitation,  and  promising 
to  dawn  upon  Ashford  in  the  month  of  roses.  Of 
course  Hannah  was  jubilant  when  she  received  it. 
She  spent  half  the  evening  in  talking  to  Mr.  Ever- 
dale  about  Bertha’s  graces,  and  anticipating  the  de- 
lights of  her  visit. 

Thai  was  a happy  spring  to  Hannah  Grant.  She  1 
hunted  May  flowers  with  Paul  Everdale,  following 
the  trail  of  their  shy,  sweet  fragrance  through  the 
spicy  woods.  She  drew  nearer  to  him  day  by  day, 
understood  him  better,  grew  more  necessary  to  him. 
He  began  to  comprehend  what  he  had  only  vaguely 
guessed  at  first,  the  warmth  of  passion  that  lay  so 
deep  in  her  heart,  the  strength  of  loving  that  would 
make  her  tenderness  the  crown  and  glory  of  a man’s 
life.  There  was  an  element  of  growth  in  her  in 
which  lay  much  of  her  attraction.  He  felt  that 
when  he  had  won  her  his  work  was  not  done.  She 
would  climb  to  new  heights.  Standing  beside  her 
to-day,  he  had  yet  some  steps  to  take  if  he  would  i 
stand  beside  her  next  year. 

When  the  first  of  June  drew  nigh  preparations 
began  in  the  red  house  for  Miss  Mallory's  reception. 
She  and  Hannah  had  been  room-mates  at  school, 
and  it  seemed  natural  that  they  should  be  so  still ; 
so  Hannah  beautified  her  room  for  the  sake  of  the 
coming  occupant.  Her  father  was  generous  rfhd 
prosperous,  and  her  wishes  were  always  so  reason- 
able that  they  were  seldom  refused.  When  she  was 
through,  the  cool-looking  chamber,  with  its  new 
carpet,  the  pretty,  painted  furniture,  and  the  soft 
muslin  curtains,  looked  inviting  enough  even  for 
dainty  Bertha  Mallory.  In  the  parlor,  too,  Hannah 
had  the  good  taste  not  to  attempt  any  more  than  she 
could  do  well.  Brussels  and  rosewood  were  be- 
yond her  means,  but  creamy  matting,  and  chairs  of 
basket-work,  with  pretty  vases  full  of  flowers,  and 
One  or  two  engravings  selected  by  Paul  Everdale’s 
critical  taste,  gave  the  room  an  aspect  pleasant  and 
refined.  Mr.  Everdale  had  become  as  much  inter- 
ested in  the  coming  visitor  as  his  betrothed,  and  he 
went  over  to  tea  on  the  evening  after  her  arrival 
with  great  expectations. 

She  had  come  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and 
had  returned  with  profuse  demonstration  Hannah’s 
delighted  welcome.  Before  tea-time  she  had  made 
a charming  toilet,  and  quite  untouched  by  any  of 
the  soil  and  sun-burn  of  travel  she  went  down  with 
Hannah,  in  white  muslin  and  blue  ribbons,  to  meet 
Mr.  Everdale. 

Had  Hannah  Grant,  in  spite  of  all  apparent  hu- 
mility, an  overweening  self-esteem,  a confidence  in 
her  own  power  little  short  of  audacity,  that  she 
voluntarily  put  herself  in  contrast  with  Bertha  Mal- 
lory ? Or  was  the  confidence  in  him,  her  lover  ? 
Did  love  mean  so  much  to  her  that  she  could  not 
comprehend  the  possibility  of  its  being  turned  aside 
by  any  outside  charms  ? 

You  comprehend  at  once  that  it  will  be  the  old 
story — that  Bertha’s  beauty,  like  the  beauty  of  a 
dream,  her  airs,  her  graces,  her  dainty  toilets,  will 
work  woe.  But  at  first  Paul  Everdale  meant  to  be 
dauntlessly  constant.  The  very  idea  of  fickleness 
would  have  been  abhorrent  to  him.  “ Is  thy  serv- 
ant a dog?"  would  have  been  his  answer  to  any 
prophesying  Elisha.  Still,  from  the  very  first,  ho 
could  not  help  seeing  that  fair  was  fair.  There  was 
a tantalizing  contrast  between  this  dainty  creature, 
with  such  soft,  delicate  beauty,  such  airy  grace, 
such  ineffable  sweetness,  such  childlike  dependence, 
and  Hannah  Grant — sturdy,  uncompromising,  rug- 
ged, and  ruddy,  hard  of  hands,  and  straightforward 
and  self-reliant  in  manner.  The  contrast  between 
the  natures  of  the  two  girls  was  still  wider,  if  he 
had  but  known  it,  but  then  it  was  not  so  apparent. 
Bertha’s  silken  softness  veiled  skillfully  her  utterly 
selfish  character,  petty  aims,  narrow  scope,  and  cir-( 
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cumscribed  powers.  Hannah's  great  heart  throbbed 
for  all  the  world.  She  was  ready  to  spend  and  be 
spent  for  suffering  humanity  every  where.  She  was 
as  unselfish  as  human  nature  can  be — honest  in  her 
affections,  strong  of  will,  and  vigorous  of  mind. 

She  had  so  much  confidence  in  both  her  lover  and 
her  friend  that  it  was  a long  time  before  her  suspi- 
cions were  awakened  to  the  possibility  that  they 
might  like  each  other  too  well.  At  first  she  threw 
them  together  in  the  most  unguarded  way.  Not 
even  for  Bertha  would  she  lay  aside  those  domestic 
cares  of  which  sho  had  once  lifted  the  burden  from 
her  mother’s  shoulders;  and  they  kept  lur  busy 
quite  a portion  of  every  day.  She  thought  it  was 
so  kind  of  Paul  to  come  over  and  help  her  friend  to 
pass  away  these  hours  which  mast  otherwise  have 
been  solitary.  She  took  a heart-felt  pride  in  Ber- 
tha’s accomplishments,  and  when  she  heard  her  sing- 
ing to  the  guitar  which  she  had  brought  with  her, 
she  would  pause  at  her  work  to  listen,  and  think, 
triumphantly,  “He  will  see  now  that  I have  not 
praised  her  too  much.” 

Bertha  found  the  Reverend  Paul  Everdale  quite 
worthy  of  her  steel.  Sho  had  seen  no  handsomer 
man  in  her  one  winter  in  society,  and  sho  had  seen 
few  who  equaled  him  in  grace  and  culture.  Un- 
imaginative as  it  must  be  confessed  she  was,  sho 
found  something  infinitely  charming  in  his  poetical 
temperament ; in  the  grave  sweetness  of  his  man- 
ner, suggesting  always  something  held  in  reserve. 
Sho  had  commenced  with  only  the  intention  to  flirt 
a little— perhaps  “ to  break  a country-heart  for  pas- 
time ere  she  went  to  town” — but  in  a week  or  two 
she  found  her  own  heart,  or  the  sentimental  vanity 
which  did  duty  for  one  with  her,  seriously  enlisted. 
Then  with  the  uncontrolled  willfulness  which  in 
weak  natures  like  hers  is  often  almost  a passion  she 
resolved  that  he  should  love  her.  Her  task  was  not 
so  hard  as  some  of  those  which  Sir  Michael  Scott  set 
for  his  familiar  spirit  .before  he  found  that  last  end- 
less one,  at  which,  I suppose,  the  Enemy  still  la- 
bors. She  had  for  weapons  her  beauty,  her  ward- 
robe, her  voice,  her  finished  coquetry  of  manner; 
and  in  the  lists  against  her  was  only  Hannah,  un- 
armed and  unskillful. 

One  by  one  she  carried  the  outposts  of  her  cita- 
del. Day  after  day  witnessed  some  wall  fall  down 
— some  skirmish,  successful  on  her  side.  She  sung 
such  low,  sweet  airs,  sitting  there  on  a foot-stool  at 
his  feet  like  an  innocent  child ; she  listened  when  he 
read  to  her  with  such  sympathetic  attention ; she 
was  so  variable — now  meek  and  womanly,  with  her 
hair  rippling  unadorned  away  from  her  low  forehead, 
and  making  her  look  placid  as  a Madonna ; again, 
haughty  as  a little  queen,  putting  some  coronet 
above  her  brow  that  made  her  look  regal,  and  put- 
ting on  with  it  a queen’s  dignity  and  hauteur ; vet 
again  airy  and  teasing,  eluding  him  at  every  turn, 
slipping  through  his  fingers  like  a butterfly.  It 
was  not  strange  that  he  was  bewildered;  that  he 
felt  the  solid  earth  sliding  away  from  beneath  his 
feet,  and  dared  no  longer  look  his  own  soul  in  the 
face. 

It  was  just  at  this  stage  that  Hannah  woke  up  to 
the  meaning  of  affairs.  The  revelation  flashed  upon 
her  suddenly.  She  read  it  in  his  eyes  as  they  fol- 
lowed Bertha,  perhaps ; or  heard  it  in  the  tr<  mulpus 
tones  of  his  voice.  She  knew  not  how — she  knew 
only  that,  whereas  she  had  been  blind,  now  she  saw; 
and  only  Heaven  could  understand  how  sharp  was 
the  pang  when  her  eyes  were  opened.  Suddenly 
as  it  came  her  self-command  did  not  fail  her.  She 
sat  the  evening  through,  scarcely  more  silent  than 
usual.  She  even  bore  Paul  Everdale's  kiss  when 
he  went  away — that  unconsciously  cold  kiss,  born 
of  habit  and  of  duty — without  wincing. 

She  was  not  less  kind  than  usual  in  her  manner 
to  Bertha  when  they  went  up  stairs.  She  helped 
her  untie  her  bows,  and  untwist  her  gay  ribbons, 
and  when  all  was  done  she  put  out  the  light  and 
lay  down  quietly,  and  waited  for  her  to  go  to  sleep. 
When  the  regular  breath,  coming  and  going  so  soft- 
ly, had  satisfied  her  that  it  was  safe,  she  got  up 
again  and  lighted  her  light.  Then  she  went  and 
stood  beside  the  bed,  looking  long  at  Bertha.  Pas- 
sions she  had  scarcely  known  by  name  swept  storm- 
ily  through  her  soul  and  strove  to  master  her.  Ha- 
tred shook  her,  revenge  tempted  her,  last  of  all  love, 
outraged  and  scorned,  rose  in  its  strength  and  defied 
her.  She  set  the  light  upon  the  table,  and  knelt 
down  with  her  burden,  seeking  instinctively  the 
refuge  of  every  sorrowful  heart.  I think  God  heard 
her.  He  who  fed  the  Israelites  with  manna  in  the 
wilderness  vouchsafes  nowand  then,  to  his  children 
in  the  wilderness  of  life,  a heavenly  manna,  and  the 
soul  that  feeds  thereon  grows  strong. 

At  last  she  rose,  and  again  she  took  the  light  and 
stood  over  Bertha.  How  beautiful  she  was,  v ith 
that  faint  pink  flush  on  her  cheeks,  the  scarlet  lips 
parted,  the  wavy  golden  hair,  all  unbound,  stray- 
ing over  the  pillow ! She  looked  so  sweet  and  inno- 
cent, too,  that  her  loveliness  had  in  it  something 
touching.  Hannah  felt  the  tears  stealing  to  her 
eyes.  She  hated  herself  for  the  frantic  jealousy  she 
had  been  feeling.  How  could  she  have  blamed 
either  of  them  ? she  asked  herself.  How  could  he 
help  loving  such  grace  and  beauty?  Had  not  she, 
a woman,  felt  that  wonderful  charm,  and  been  -ub- 
ducd  by  it — could  she  expect  a man  to  look  on  it 
unmoved  ? As  for  Bertha,  she  blamed  her  least  of 
all,  for  who  could  help  loving  Paul?  She  knelt 
down  once  more  and  breathed  another  prayer,  so  ut- 
terly unselfish  that  I doubt  if  half  the  saints  in  the 
calendar  ever  did  any  thing  so  worthy  of  canoniz- 
ation—a prayer  for  them  and  their  happiness  to- 
gether. I do  not  think  she  slept  much  that  night. 
She  could  conquer  herself  when  need  was;  but 
sternest  duty  could  not  bid  her  wear  her  crown  of 
thorns  joyfully. 

Sho  had  meant  at  first  to  speak  to  Mr.  Everdale 
the  next  day— to  release  him  from  all  obligation  to 
her,  and  leave  him  free  to  seek  his  happiness  in  his 
own  way;  but  Bhe  began  after  a while  to  feel  that 
this  was  not  best.  She  could  not  release  him  with- 
j out  giving  a reason  for  it;  and  how  could  she  bear 
| to  seem  jealous  and  suspicious — to  accuse  him  of  his 
defection  ? Better  let  things  take  their  course. 

I So  in  the  morning  she  went  on  just  as  usual  set 
herself  abijut  her  accustomed  tasks,  and  tried  not  to 
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listen  for  the  two  voices  that  floated  now  and  then  I as  it  ought, 
out  of  the  parlor.  Paul  Everdale  was  drinking  a | tie. 

Circean  cup,  of  which  the  dregs  would  he  bitter 
enough  at  bottom,  however  the  bubbles  might 
sparkle  on  its  surface.  His  nature  was  too  noble  to 
let  him  sin  comfortably.  He  was  troubled  already 
by  an  accusing  phantom  that  sometimes  came  be- 
tween him  and  the  siren-sweet  face,  or  drowned  in 
the  clamor  of  its  upbraidings  the  silvery  voice. 

Bertha  had  tact  enough  to  know  this — to  interpret 
aright  his  paroxysms  of  devotion  and  coldness.  It 
only  stimulated  her  to  a resolution  more  intense — n 
more  jwssionate  longing  for  triumph. 

Things  went  on  so  until  the  very  afternoon  be- 
fore she  was  to  leave.  That  day  was  to  decide  so 
much.  Even  Bertha  was  feverish  with  excitement. 

She  thought  her  stake  on  the  game  was  heavy,  and 
she  waited  with  frantic  impatience  to  sec  whether 
she  had  won  or  lost.  Mr.  Everdale  sat  with  her  a 
while,  talking  about  her  going  away ; then,  feeling 
his  self-control  failing  him,  he  got  up  and  went  into 
the  dining-room,  where  his  betrothed  stood  alone, 
busy  about  some  household  task.  Going  to  her 
side,  he  said,  out  of  his  utter  desperation  and  help- 
lessness, 

“ Hannah,  I need  you.  If  you  ever  loved  me, 
save  me !” 

There  was  courage  and  strength  in  her  look.  She 
put  out  her  hand  to  him,  and  he  grasped  it  with 
clinging  tenacity.  I have  seen  a poor  soul  who 
could  not  swim  cling  so  to  a spar  in  the  midst  of 
deep  waters. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “I  will  save  you.  I under- 
stand it  all.  You  and  Bertha  love  each  other,  and 
you  have  been  feeling  that  the  love  was  wicked. 

It  is  not.  It  is  what  you  could  not  help.  She  suits 
you,  and  / never  should.  I only  wonder  that  with 
that  poet’s  temperament  of  yours  you  ever  thought 
of  loving  me  for  a moment.  I see  now  that  I could 
never  have  made  you  happy ; and  I am  so  thankful 
that  Bertha  came  and  brought  us  all  to  our  senses 
before  it  was  too  late ! Of  course  I should  not  mar- 
ry you  now,  and  you  are  free  as  though  you  had 
never  seen  me.” 

Her  strength  and  courage  deceived  him.  He 
thought  she  was  not  suffering — that,  after  all,  they 
had  both  been  deceiving  themselves.  Perhaps  his 
desire  to  think  this  misled  him  into  judging  too 
hastily. 

“ I was  never  haP , ood  enough  for  you,  Hannah,  ” 
he  said,  with  that  lip  praise  which  means  so  little, 
and  comes  so  easily  on  such  occasions.  “You  will 
find  some  one  more  worthy,  and  I — ” 

“ You  hive  found  Bertha, "she  said,  turning  away, 
and  putting  an  end  to  the  conversation ; for  she  felt 
her  strength  failing  her,  and  she  longed  to  be  alone. 

Paul  Everdale  went  back  to  Bertha.  She  was 
crying.  She  had  not  understood  his  leaving  her, 
and  she  had  feared  all  was  lost,  and  so  began,  child- 
like, to  weep  over  her  disappointment.  And  tears 
were  as  becoming  to  her  as  they  are  to  babies.  They 
did  not  redden  her  nose  and  furrow  her  brow  as  they 
do  those  of  ordinary  mortals.  The  round  drops  just 
glittered  on  the  long  golden  lashes,  like  the  dew- 
drops  on  a fringed  gentian.  Mr.  Everdale  took  the 
dainty  little  creature  in  his  arms. 

“Let  me  comfort  you,  Bertha,”  he  said,  with  a 
proud  and  passionate  tenderness  in  his  voice. 

She  drew  herself  away  from  him  a little  pet- 
tishly. 

“No,”  she  said,  “you  can  not.;  you  belong  to 
Hannah.  You  went  to  her  just,  now." 

“ But  I belong  to  Hannah  no  longer.  She  would 
not  have  me.  She  has  given  me  up.  Child,  do 
not  torment  me — love  me  !” 

Did  any  throb  of  compunction  visit  that  girl’s 
heart  ? Did  she  feel  one  momentary  spasm  of  pity 
for  the  noble  seal  she  had  wronged — the  strong  life 
she  had  done  her  best  to  wreck  ? I think  not.  She 
crept,  with  that  childish,  caressing  way  she  had, 
closer  into  his  arms,  nearer  to  his  heart.  She  cooed 
her  love  in  tones  of  such  murmurous  sweetness  as 
intoxicated  him  still  more.  He  called  her  by  a 
thousand  fdnd  names,  such  as  Hannah  had  never 
beard  from  bis  lips  in  the  days  when  he  loved  her 
most.  He  thanked  her,  he  praised  her,  he  blessed 
her  again  and  again. 

Hannah  left  them  to  themselves  that  evening; 
but  when  Bertha  went  up  stairs  she  found  her, 
though  the  hour  was  late,  sitting  up  in  their  room. 

The  girl's  tact  did  not  fail  her.  She  knelt  down  at 
her  friend's  feet,  and  said,  plaintively, 

“ Paul  loves  me,  Hannah ; but  that  can  not  make 
me  happy  if  I have  lost  you.  I loved  you  first. 

Don't  turn  me  out  of  your  heart,  poor  little  me ! 
whom  you  have  loved  so  long.” 

Hannah  was  too  generous  to  hear  this  appeal  un- 
moved. She  bent  over  and  put  her  arms  around 
the  little  figure,  and  stooping  down  she  kissed  the 
fatally  beautiful  face  that  had  wiled  Paul  Everdale’s 
heart  away. 

“ No,  Bertha,”  she  said ; “ I have  loved  you  too 
well  for  that.  I do  not  blame  yon  or  him.  It  was 
fate.” 

They  kissed  each  other  when  they  parted  the 
next  morning,  and  said  some  fond  words  each  of 
them ; but  they  wrote,  after  that,  no  more  letters 
once  a week.  ’ Newport,  of  course,  kept  Bertha 
busy ; and  Hannah  found  tasks  enough  at  home  to 
employ  hands  and  head.  I think  she  never  knew 
in  those  days  that  she  was  tired.  The  harder  the 
work  the  more  welcome,  so  that  it  would  keep  her 
from  thinking,  and  make  her  weary  enough  at  night 
to  win  sleep. 

Paul  Everdale  was  not  quite  so  happy  as  he  had 
imagined  Bertha’s  love  would  make  him.  He  miss- 
ed Hannah  when  he  settled  back  into  the  old  ways 
again.  Bertha's  empire  over  his  senses  had  been 
absolute ; but  Hannah  hud  drawn  nearer,  though 
he  did  not  then  know  it,  to  that  immortal  part 
which  must  remember  and  love,  suff.  «.  enjoy 
eternally.  He  had  been  used  to  telling  her  all  his 
thoughts,  to  sharing  with  her  his  dreams  and  aspi- 
rations; and  he  found  himself  lonely  and  listless 
when  the  hour  came  on  which  he  used  to  go  to  her. 

He  tried  to  solace  himself  with  the  memory  of  a 
primrose  face,  with  pate:  gold:  l^afr graining  it  in. 

He  recalled  and  fondl V lmgeretPoyer  eWfy  item  of 


Bertha's  letters  tantalized  him  a lit- 
ere  so  full  of  the  gayeties  and  tri- 
unphs  of  her  Newport  life  that  the  expressions  of 
affection  they  contained  could  not  quite  salve  the 
wound  they  made.  It  was  vexing  to  find  that  slio 
x.d  bo  so  gay  and  happy  away  from  him — could 
triumph  so  in  other  men’s  admiration.  He  did  not 
like  to  think  of  her  waltzing,  and  polking,  and  flirt- 
ing. It  seemed  to  rob  her  image  of  half  the  charm 
i : had  in  the  quiet  days  at  Ashford. 

When  six  weeks  had  gone  by  a letter  came  which 
he  read  through  more  than  once,  as  if  bracing  him- 
self to  meet  bravely  the  blow  it  dealt.  It  did  not 
break  his  heart,  but  it  wounded  his  pride  cruelly. 
He  folded  it  up  at  last,  saying  to  himself: 

“ With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  meas- 
ured to  you  again and  went  with  it  to  Hannah. 

lie  found  her  sitting  alone  in  the  purler  where  ho 
and  Bertha  fifed  spent  so  many  hours  together.  IIo 
thought  as  he  entered  the  quiet  room  that  lie  had 
never  done  justice  to  her  attractions.  Even  when 
he  loved  her  best  he  had  considered  her  plain  ; hut 
now,  standing  a moment  in  the  door  and  looking  at 
her,  he  saw  something  nobler  in  her  face  than  any 
pink  and  white  prettiness.  The  sun  stole  into  the 
window  where  she  sat,  and  lighted  up  the  massive 
braids  of  her  auburn  hair  till  it  shone  like  a crown 
of  reddish  gold.  Her  eyes  were  earnest  and  honest ; 
her  features  had  a certain  nobility  in  their  expres- 
sion which  you  could  not  mistake.  Time  had  re- 
deemed childish  carelessness,  and  cleared  up  her 
complexion  into  those  rich,  warm  tints  that  go  with 
auburn  hair  and  hazel  eyes.  She  was  not  a woman 
to  be  a belle  in  a ball-room,  but  one  whom  having 
known  well  you  could  not  easily  forget  — such  a 
one  as  King  Solomon  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
of  her  whose  price  was  above  rubies.  She  would 
be  a wife  in  whom  the  heart  of  her  husband  might 
safely  trust — a mother  whom  sons  and  daughters 
would  reverence,  and  whose  influence  would  make 
their  lives  rich  and  worthy. 

But  she  was  no  longer  Paul  Everdalo's ; so  what 
to  him  was  all  he  read  in  the  good,  serious  face  ? 
He  went  up  to  her  and  handed  her  the  letter. 

“Read  that,  Hannah,"  he  said.  “You  gave  us 
to  each  other ; you  have  a right  to  kuow  what  comes 
of  it.” 

Puzzled  a little  by  his  manner,  and  by  the  stern- 
ness in  his  voice,  Hannah  took  the  letter,  and  read, 
in  Bertha’s  airy,  graceful  hand,  these  words: 

“Paul,  I am  engaged.  I write  the  news  abruptly,  I 
know;  but  what  can  I say  to  sufieu  it?  I did  love  you 
dearly — I do  love  you  dearly  now.  I loved  yon  so  well 
that  I never  thought  about  any  thing  else  when  we  wero 
together.  When  I got  away  from  you  1 began  to  think. 
I knew  I was  unfit — could  any  one  be  more  so?— for  a 
minister'd  wife,  and  I knew  I should  be  wretched  to  settle 
down  into  such  a life.  I am  not  good  enough  for  il.  All 
my  tastes  and  talents  lie  in  anther  direction.  1 cun  shine 
in  a ball  room— I could  not  as  a directress  of  benevolent 
societies.  I began  to  realize  that  if  I married  you  1 should 
torment  you  to  death,  and  make  myself  miserable.  Then 
Mr.  Bruyn-Broeck  fell  in  love  with  me.  He  is  rich,  and 
handsome,  and  fashionable.  All  the  girls  here  were  run- 
ning after  him.  But  he  sought  me  out — me  who  never 
rau  after  him  at  all,  but  held  myself  aloof  because  of  my 
obligations  to  you.  He  can  satisfy  all  my  ambitions.  The 
life  I shall  live  will)  him  will  be  a life  that  just  suits  me; 
and  I have  promised  to  be  his  wife.  Just  this  once  I will 
tell  you  that  I love  you  best — that  I would  rather  marry 
you  if  you  were  in  his  place  ; but  you  are  not  in  his  place, 
and  I can  not  give  up  so  much.  Burn  all  my  little  not es, 
please.  They  are  not  worth  sending  back.  Forgive  me, 
and  don't  be  unhappy  about  me.  Cio  to  Hannah,  and  she 
will  comfort  you.  She  was  always  better  than  any  one 
else.  Bertha." 

When  she  had  read  the  letter  all  through  she 
handed  it  back.  She  hardly  knew  what  comment 
to  make,  and  Mr.  Everdalo's  manner  seemed  strange 
and  sarcastic.  So  she  only  said,  gently, 

“ I don't  see  how  she  could  have  written  it ! [ 

am  very  sorry  for  you.” 

“You  should  congratulate  me  instead.  I am 
glad — thankful  beyond  expression  for  this  release. 
If  she  had  married  me,  then  indeed  my  folly  would 
have  met  its  deserved  punishment.  I must  l»e  one 
of  Fate’s  darlings,  she  has  let  me  off  so  easily.” 

“ But  I.  thought  you  loved  her !” 

“Yes,  while  she  was  here  / thought  so  too. 
Hannah,  I can  never  despise  myself  enough  for  hav- 
ing been  enslaved  by  smiles  and  dimples,  blue  eyes 
and  sweet  tones,  and  a little  white  hand.  I thought 
I bad  more  strength.  [ did  not  fancy  in)-  locks 
could  have  been  shorn  by  any  such  Delilah.  I have 
been  waking  up  for  weeks  to  the  knowledge  of  iny 
folly,  and  this  letter  came  to  me  with  the  grace  of  a 
free  pardon.  If  I could  but  have  another  purdon, 
Hannah ! If  you  could  take  me  back  to  your  heart, 
and  try  mo  once  more,  l would  be  content.  In  that 
Bertha  is  right ; you  were  always  better  than  any 
one  else. 

Hannah  Grant  had  that  generosity  which  is  high- 
er than  any  other.  She  was  noble  enough  to  for- 
give freely.  But  she  could  not  have  faith  at  once 
in  a reaction  so  sudden.  She  must  be  sure  before 
she  again  trusted  all.  So  she  condemned  him  to  a 
year’s  probation.  For  one  twelvemonth  he  must 
not  speak  to  her  one  word  of  love.  He  and  she 
were  both  to  hold  themselves  free  as  if  no  such  word 
had  ever  passed  between  them.  When  a year  had 
gone  by,  if  Neither  of  them  had  formed  any  other 
ti>  s,  they  should  both  know  themselves  better ; and 
then  would  be  time  enough  to  decide  their  future. 

He  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  this,  for  it  was 
the  mojjt  he  could  win.  She  was  resolved.  She 
gave  him  her  friendship — her  forgiveness  lie  had  had 
long  ago— but  she  was  not  a woman  facile  enough 
of  acceptance  to  seize  a heart  caught  in  the  rebound. 

In  a few  weeks  she  heard  from  Bertha — a letter 
full  of  triumph  and  self-congratulation,  with  a few 
penitential  speeches,  a good  many  coaxing,  caress- 
ing sentences  about  their  old  love  for  each  other, 
and  an  invitation  to  Hannah  to  come  to  New  York, 
and  be  one  of  the  bridemaids  at  her  approaching 
wedding.  But  though  she  urged  the  point  with 
pertinacity  Hannah  had  the  good  sense  to  refuse. 
She  wrote  Bertha  kindly  and  warmly,  but  she  well 
knew  how  out  of  place  she  would  be  at  such  a wed- 
ding, and  was  not  prevailed  upon.  She  invited 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruyn-Broeck  to  visit  her,  however ; 
and  received  a promise,  which  she  did  not  suppose 
m e kept  for  the  next  summer. 


Do  you  care  to  know  how  it  all  ended?  Before 
the  year  was  quite  over  Mr.  Everdale’s  perseverance 
had  succeeded  in  convincing  Hannah  of  the  strength 
and  endurance  of  his  love,  aud  by  the  next  mid- 
summer she  was  again  his  betrothed  wife.  He  did 
love  her — he  had  never  loved  another  half  so  well 
— loved  her  all  the  better  that  he  hail  wandered 
away  a while  after  a false  idol.  Having  fed  upon 
husks  the  bread  of  home  was  sweet. 

Just  after  the  renewal  of  their  engagement  came, 
quite  unexpectedly,  Mrs.  Bruyn-Broeck.  Her  hus- 
band brought  her,  and  ieft  her  behind  him  for  a vis- 
it. He  was  a handsome,  self-indulgent,  pleasure- 
loving  man,  who  worshiped  his  wife’s  beauty,  and 
indulged  her  whims  as  lavishly  as  he  did  his  own. 

And  so  Paul  Everdale  had  one  more  opportunity 
of  measuring  the  two  women.  Every  day  while  it 
lasieil  his  wonder  and  self-contempt  at  his  old  infat- 
uation grew  stronger.  Bertha's  very  beauty  seemed 
insipid  to  him,  now — her  airs  and  graces  had  lost 
their  power.  Over  his  l'ancy,  as  over  his  heart, 
Hannah  reigned,  at  last,  the  elect  woman.  For  once 
Fate  or  Providence  had  been  kind,  and  given  a man 
an  opportunity  in  this  world  to  correct  a grand  mis- 
take. retrieve  a great  error.  Paul  F.verdale  accept- 
ed his  good  fortune  thankfully. 


INTERESTING  ITEMS. 

Decay  of  the  male  sex  is  much  more  rapid  than  iu  the 
female.  Iu  three  years  ending  June  30,  1840,  the  totsl 
number  of  deaths  among  males  throughout  England  and 
Wales  was  518,006,  while  the  deaths  among  females  were 
only  499,058,  giving  an  excess  of  male  deaths  in  the  three 
years  of  18,048.  After  this  statement  it  can  not  appear 
surprising  that  the  number  of  females  in  any  (ountry 
should  notably  exceed  the  number  of  mules.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  in  London,  there  are  996.600  females  to  878,000 
males,  or  an  excess  of  119,000  ladies.  Coupled  with  this 
fact,  and  obviously  depending  on  ii,  m the  superior  lon- 
gevity of  the  female  sex.  There  died  throughout  England 
and  Wales,  between  1st  July,  1839,  and  30th  June,  1840, 
5247  inales  aged  eighty-five  and  upward ; whereas,  of  the 
same  age,  there  died  only  3964  females,  leaving  what  is 
called  iu  the  City  a “balance"  in  favor  of  the  old  ladies 
of  1293. 

Sib  Roderick  Murchison  announces  a fall  of  manna  in 
Asia  Minor.  His  informant,  M.  Ilaidinger,  states  that  he 
lias  received  a portion  of  this  manna,  which  fell  with  a 
gust  of  rain  at  Charput.  It  is  a liclieu  which  is  formed  iu 
tile  steppes  of  the  Kurghls,  aud  is  often  carried  in  these 
falls  far  to  the  west,  across  the  Caspian.  The  grains, 
which  are  always  perfectly  detached,  have  much  of  the 
form  of  a raspberry  or  mulberry,  and  are  found  frequently 
to  be  attached  to  a stony  support  of  granite,  sand-stone, 
arJ  lime.  This  manna  is  ground  into  flour,  and  baked 
' i to  bread,  and  is  known  among  the  Turks  by  the  uame 
of  kerdertboghdaxi , which  means  wonder-cora  or  grain. 
It  contains  more  than  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  oxalate  of 
lime,  and  twenty-five  of  amylaceous  matter. 

“How  stupid  you  look,  always  staring  straight  up  into 
the  sky:  what  can  you  see  there?"  asked  the  Butter-cups 
of  the  Daisies. 

“ See ! oh,  we  see  the  sun  in  his  strength,  and  the  glo- 
ries of  day,  and  the  soft  summer  clouds,  and  the  graud 
thunder-storms,  and  wonders  and  beauties  beyond  descrip- 
tion," answered  the  Daisies. 

“ But  you  are  stifl'-necki  d by  it,  and  all  the  field  laughs 
at  you,”  said  the  Butter-cups. 

“We  don’t  mind  about  it,”  said  the  Daisies. 

"What  poor,  inean-looking  things  the  Cardamiues  are! 
Don't  you  thiuk  so?”  asked  the  Butter-cups. 

“ Are  they  ?"  asked  the  Daisit  s.  in  reply. 

“ Shocking : but  it  would  be  better  to  be  like  them  than 
those  clumsy  Clover  Blossoms — don't  you  think  so?"  asked 
tlie  Butter-cups. 

“CHn't  say,  indeed,"  replied  the  Daisies. 

“ As  to  those  flaunting  Campions,  well,  they  are  bold, 
standing  so  tall  anAlioldiog  their  heads  so  high ; wouldn't 
you  l»e  ashamed  to  be  like  them  ?" 

“ Friends,”  said  the  Daisies,  “be  advised : It  may  seem 
stupid  to  be  always  staring  at  the  sky,  but  it  is  very  plain 
that  if  you  would  follow  our  example  and  do  it,  yon  would 
escape  seeing  much  that  disquiets  you  now— an  escape 
bought  cheaply,  even  at  the  cost  of  a stiff  neck  and  a lit- 
tle contempt.” 

“ IIow  wise  I am !"  cried  the  Finger-post  to  a Willow- 
stump  by  his  side. 

“Are  you?"  said  the  Willow. 

“Ami?"  indignantly  retorted  the  Post.  “Do  you  see 
my  arms?  Are  not  the  name  of  the  great  town,  the  road 
to  it,  and  the  distance  from  it,  plainly  written  there?” 

“Ah,  yes!”  said  the  Willow. 

“Then  you  must  acknowledge  how  superior  I am  to 
you.  Why,  I am  a public  teacher.” 

“Trim  indeed,”  answered  the  Willow,  “and  learned 
you  are  ; hut,  as  to  wisdom,  I see  little  difference  between 
you  aud  me.  You  know  the  way  to  the  city,  I believe, 
and  are  the  means  of  enabling  many  to  find  it;  but  here 
you  have  stood  these  twenty  years,  anil  I don't  see  that 
you  have  got  a step  farther  on  the  road  than  1 have,  who 
don't  profess  to  understand  any  thiug  about  it.” 

Tiie  corner-stone  of  the  old  Capitol  was  laid  by  General 
Washington  on  the  18th  September,  1793.  This  building 
was  set  on  fire  by  the  Britisli  in  the  war  of  1814,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  it  was  rebuilt.  The  wings  were  added 
in  1S51,  on  July  4,  the  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Under  the  corner-stone  of  the  addition  to 
the  Capitol  Mr.  Webster  deposited  a paper  iu  his  own 
handwriting  containing  the  following  sentence:  “ If,  there- 
fore, it  shall  be  hereafter  the  will  or  God  that  this  struct- 
ure shall  fall  from  its  base,  that  its  foundations  be  up- 
turned, and  the  deposit  beneath  thiB  atone  brought  to  the 
eves  of  meu,  be  it  then  known  that  on  this  day  the  Union 
of  the  United  States  of  America  stands  firm— that  their 
Constitution  still  exists  unimpaired,  and  with  all  its  orig- 
inal usefulness  and  glory,  growing  every  day  stronger  and 
stronger  in  the  affections  of  the  great  body  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  attracting  more  and  more  the  admiration 
of  the  world."  Just  ten  years  after  this  was  uttered  the 
Special  Session  of  Congress  of  July  4,  1861,  was  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  measures  to  put  down  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Southern  States. 

The  Mexicans  had  reached  a high  state  of  civilization 
under  Montezuma.  Although,  like  the  Chinese,  they  ate 
a variety  of  dog,  called  techlchi,  yet  their  principal  re- 
source for  meat  was  the  turkey,  called  totolin,  which  they 
reared  in  enormous  quantities.  Turkeys  were  a drug  suf- 
ficiently abundant  to  came  a national  surfeit.  Cortez  re- 
lates that  the  poultry-yards  of  Montezuma’s  palace  were 
stocked  with  several  thousand  turkeys;  and  Bernal  Diaz 
tells  how,  every  day,  a couple  of  hundred  were  sacrificed 
to  feed  the  beasts  in  the  emperor’s  menagerie:  proving 
first,  that  the  said  menagerie  was  vast,  aud  secondly,  that 
turkeys  were  not  very  dear.  It  was  from  Mexico  that 
turkeys  were  brought  to  Europe. 

The  Mexicans  were  passionate  lovers  of  flowers.  They 
fully  appreciated  the  vegetable  treasures  which  nature 
had  profusely  lavished  upon  them.  In  their  splendid  gar- 
dens they  assembled  those  which  were  most  remarkable 
for  their  perfume  or  their  brilliant  colors.  With  these 
they  associated  medicinal  plants  methodically  arranged, 
the  shrubs  most  remarkable  for  their  flo  ’era  or  foliage,  or 
for  the  excellence  of  their  fruits  or  seen,  together  with 
trees  of  majestic  or  elegant  aspeef.  They  w.  e particular- 
ly fond  of  sprinkling  their  parterres  and  clumps  on  the 
8te«  p slopes  of  hills,  where  they  seemed  suspended. 

Tlie  Mexicans  were  also  the  first  people  who  collected 
together  animals  in  menageries.  Before  the  Jardiu  des 
Plantes  and  the  Zoological  Gardens  were,  the  Mexican 
Horticultural  Menagerie  was.  There  were  bright-feath- 
ered birds  in  aviaries  as  big  as  houses  : wild  animals,  car- 
nivorous beasts,  and  even  serpents.  There  Bernal  Diaz 
first  saw  the  rattlesnake,  which  ho  describes  as  “having 
its  tail."  At  iltat  (late  " 


Jardiu  des  Plautes  or  Zoological  Gardeu.  That  of  Padti.'i, 
said  to  be  the  first,  was  founded  iu  1445;  Venice,  how- 
ever, claims  to  have  had  one  earlier.  The  others  followed 
at  a respectful  distance  of  time. 

English  Civilization. — I heard  an  anecdote  the  other 
day  about  one  of  the  Gape  wars.  The  colored  chieftains 
and  their  followers  were  being  strung  up  by  dozens  as  a 
punishment  for  cowardly  slaughter  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. One  morning  the  Governor  inquired  of  his  secre- 
tary what  number  of  Caffres  were  to  be  hanged  on  that 
particular  day.  “ So  many,”  replied  the  secretary,  men- 
tioning a large  haul.  “Indeed!"  said  the  Governor; 
“ why,  they'll  be  at  it  several  hours ! And  yet,"  he  con- 
tinued, “ I ordered  increased  accommodation  for  them. 
How  many  will  the  last  gallows  built  hold  at  a time?" 
“ Not  more,"  answered  the  secretary,  “ titan  six  comfort- 
ably I” 

Mr.  Robert  Nash,  church-warden  of  Otford,  has  a fine 
black  retriever,  who  regularly  goes  to  the  post-office  in 
the  village  about  twenty  minutes  past  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  conveys  the  letters,  newspapeiv,  etc.,  for  his  mas- 
ter with  unerring  precision.  Tito  sagacious  animal  walks 
straight  to  the  office,  and  the  postmaster,  or  mistress, 
places  the  letters,  etc.,  on  the  counter,  when  he  seizes 
them  in  his  moutli  aud  goes  to  his  master's  house,  and 
will  not  deliver  them  to  any  one  besides  Mr.  Nash.  If  he 
can  not  find  him  at  once  he  searches  the  house  and  prem- 
ises till  he  succeeds  in  doing  so.  This  interesting  animal 
invariably  goes  from  Ilia  master’s  house  at  a walking  pare, 
and  returns  witli  his  letters,  etc.,  at  a hounding  trot,  thus 
showing  a good  example  to  human  letter-carriers,  which 
they  would  do  well  to  follow. 

There  is  a romantic  legend  attached  to  two  monuments 
in  the  chancel  of  Bramber  church,  Sussex ; one  was  that 
of  a lady,  the  other  of  a knight  with  a crescent  on  his 
helmet.  Eustace  de  Braose,  affianced  to  Alice  de  Bouverie, 
and  a crusader,  while  in  the  Holy  Laud,  became  enamored 
of  Zulma,  a lieautiful  Syrian  girl.  Iu  the  Battle  of  Ascalon 
he  slew  her  brother  Azim,  the  most  redoubtable  warrior 
of  Saladin’s  army,  and  her  love  was  turned  into  bitter  re- 
venge. Dissembling  her  anger,  she  swore  him  to  observe 
her  commands,  and  to  return  to  claim  his  English  bride. 
Loth  and  sorrowful  he  came  back  to  Brnmber,  and  es- 
poused that  lady;  but  on  his  wedding- night  Zulma  stood 
before  them,  and  commanded  him  to  die,  by  giving  him  a 
poisnued  dagger.  Wild  shrieks  rang  through  the  castle, 
the  hall  was  emptied  of  the  wassailers,  and  the  bower  wo- 
men, who  flew  to  the  chamber  of  Alice,  found  her  a ma- 
niac, gazing  with  wild  eyes  on  two  lifeless  forms  that  lay 
upon  the  floor— the  false  Eustace  and  bis  unhappy  Zulma. 

How  tub  London  Poor  are  Clothed. — There  are  iu 
very  dirty  streets  aud  close  thoroughfares  --mall  shops 
called  marine  stjrcs.  At  these  places,  in  addition  to  drip- 
ping, grease,  and  kitchen  stuff,  corks,  bits  of  iron,  copper, 
and  old  metal  pots,  bottles,  aud  empty  boxes,  children's 
old  clothes  Bometiines  are  offered  for  sale,  and  are  resold 
at  a very  low  price.  Besides  these  places  there  are  small 
pawn-shops  and  “leaving-shops"  every  where.  Here  rai- 
ment of  all  sorts,  large  and  small,  can  be  purchased.  The 
mother  can  fit  herself  out,  and  her  husband  too,  at  these 
shops;  but  they  pay  dear  for  the  cheap  article,  as  the 
children's  clothes  are  often  filled  with  infection,  and  in- 
deed must  be.  The  poor  in  London  live  sometimes  by 
pawning  one  thing  after  another,  through  a hard  winter, 
or  under  stress  of  sickness.  The  clothes  of  the  child  just 
dead  of  typhus  fever  are  taken  to  the  pawn-shop,  and 
t urned  into  money.  A drunken  wife  or  mother  will  take 
the  blankets  and  sheets  from  her  dead  husband’s  bed  and 
pawn  them.  This  husband  perhaps  has  died  of  small-pox. 
A woman  who  goes  to  help  at  a gentleman's  house  after  a 
dinner-party  may  be  often  rewarded  for  clandestine  serv- 
ices to  the  cook  by  a faded  stuff  or  cotton  dress.  I should 
think  there  is  hardly  a char-woman  coming  backward 
aud  forward  to  help  the  cook  on  occasions  like  these, 
who  could  not  tell  us  this  was  the  reward  she  received  for 
the  gin  she  procured  and  the  dripping  site  sold. 

Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena,  was  once  walking  with  a lady, 
when  a man  came  up  with  a load  on  his  back.  The  lady 
kept  her  side  of  the  path,  and  was  ready  to  assert  her 
precede  nce  of  sex ; hut  Napoleon  gently  waved  her  on  one 
side,  saying,  “ Respect  the  burden,  madam."  Yon  con- 
stantly see  men  and  women  behave  to  each  other  in  a way 
which  shows  that  they  do  not  “respect  the  burden"— 
whatever  the  burden  is.  Sometimes  the  burden  is  an 
actual  visible  load,  sometimes  it  is  cold  and  raggedness, 
sometimes  it  is  hunger,  sometimes  it  is  grief  or  illness.  If 
I get  into  a little  conflict  (suppose  I jostle  ornm  jostled) 
with  a half-clad,  hungry -looking  fellow  iu  the  street  on  a 
winter  moruiDg,  I am  surely  Itoiind  to  be  lenient  in  my 
constructions.  I expect  him  to  be  harsh,  rude,  loud,  un- 
forgiving: and  his  burden  (of  privation)  entitles  him  to 
my  indulgence.  Again,  a man  with  a bad  headache  is 
almost  an  irresponsible  agent,  so  far  as  common  amenities 
go ; l am  a brute  if  I quarrel  with  him  for  a wry  word  or 
an  ungracious  act. 

Women  have  really  more  taste  in  matrimonial  uffairs 
than  we  are  apt  to  give  then)  credit  for.  Next  to  the 
suitor's  money  the  lady  has  undoubtedly  an  eye  to  his 
persou,  aud  admires  a manly  stature  and  a handsome 
limb  none  the  less  because  she  happened  to  marry  a man- 
akin  instead  of  a man.  A story  is  told  of  a Roman  suitor, 
who  obviously  understood  human  nature  far  better  than 
our  modern  beaux.  Going  to  woo  a fair  lady,  he  took  with 
him  a bag  of  gold  and  a bar  of  iron : the  former  he  threw 
at  her  feet,  the  last  he  bent  in  her  presence.  Spine  aud 
“spelter"  did  the  business. 

A 80S  was  horn  on  the  5th  of  August  to  Isaac  Tetrn,  be- 
ing the  twenty-fourth  child  of  the  mother,  who  is  forty- 
five  years  old.  All  except  one  pair  of  twins  were  single 
births. 

An  ingenious  trick  has  just  been  detected  in  Paris.  A 
man  and  woman  worked  it.  The  man  would  go  into  a 
shop  and  make  a small  purchase  of  a few  sous  only,  for 
which  he  paid  with  a five-franc  or  ten-franc  piece,  and  re- 
ceived the  change.  Immediately  after  his  departure  his 
female  confederate  would  also  enter  and  make  a small  pur- 
chase. Then,  after  looking  at  other  goods  for  a few  min- 
utes, she  would  politely  ask  for  her  change,  and  when  the 
shop-keeper  denied  having  received  any  coin  from  her, 
she  would  repty  that  he  must  have  forgotten,  and  that  if 
he  looked  in  his  till  he  would  find  a gold  piece  with  a cer- 
tain mark  on  it.  On  finding  such  a pieie  the  astonished 
tradesman  would,  of  course,  give  the  change  with  many 
apologies. 

Engubh  Weather As  the  Standard  correspondent  in 

Denmark  was  traveling  by  the  rail  from  Copenhagen  to 
Elsinore  he  got  into  conversation  about  the  weather: 
“Two  of  the  passengers  who  Fpoke  a little  English  rather 
amused  me  in  their  ideas  of  our  climate.  One  seriously 
assured  the  other  that  it  raiued  cats  and  dogs  sometimes 
in  England,  and  that  he  had  so  read  it.  The  other  said 
he  had  likewise  read  of  Its  raining  ducks  and  drakes ; and 
they  philosophically  accounted  lor  the  phenomenon  by 
supposing  that  the  dreadful  whirlwinds  which  sometimes 
prevail  in  England  must  have  caught  up  tlieee  animals, 
which  in  their  descent  were  attributed  to  a rain  of  such 
things  from  the  sky.  I was  appealed  to  as  to  whether  such 
showers  did  not  fall,  and  I could  only  answer  that  I had 
certainly  very  often  heard  of  them,  but  that  I had  certain- 
ly not  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  seen  theml" 

At  Russel,  In  the  year  1549,  cats  formed  part  of  an  or- 
chestra which  performed  before  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  A 
bear  was  seated  on  a great  car  at  the  figure  of  an  organ, 
which  Instead  of  pipes  had  twenty  cats  of  different  notes 
and  sizes  shut  up  in  small  cages  with  their  tails  out,  and 
attached  to  the  register  of  the  organ  in  such  a manner  that 
when  the  bear  pressed  thd  Keys  the  tails  of  the  uulucky 
cats  were  pulled,  and  the  cats  began  to  squeal.  The  de- 
scription proceeds  to  state  that  at  the  sound  of  this  feline 
instrument,  monkeys  and  some  children  (dressed  up  to 
represent  bears,  wolves,  stags,  and  other  animals)  danced 
about  on  an  adjoining  stage.  It  is  recorded  of  Louis  XL 
that  he  asked  his  master  of  music,  the  Abbe  de  Baigne,  to 
treat  hint  to  a concert  of  pigs.  The  abbe  assembled  a num- 
ber of  the  unmusical  animals,  of  different  ages  and  sizes 
(aud,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  carefully  selected  in  respect  to 
the  variety  of  their  intonation),  and  placed  them  in  a tent, 
having  in  front  a table  like  the  key-board  of  a piano-forte. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  BEGGAR. 

I srr  all  day  in  the  crowded  street, 

'Mid  the  sound  of  wheels  and  hurrying  feet, 

In  the  warm  sunlight  and  the  cruel  sleet; 

And  very  hard  is  this  marble  seat: 

Hard  and  cold  as  the  hearts  of  those, 

Robed  in  laces  and  satin  clothes, 

Who  pass  me  by  as  though  I were  stone. 

A wonder  it  is  that  I have  not  grown 
On  the  pavement  here  to  a statue  of  bone. 

For  the  wind  to  wail  at  and  shriek  and  moan. 
Cold  and  hunger,  hunger  and  cold, 

Poverty  makes  the  young  look  old! 

From  morning  to  noon,  from  noon  to  night; 

And  the  broad  bright  day,  and  the  wan  gaslight ; 
Like  a spectre  here,  the  children  to  fright 
As  they  pass  me  by,  till  my  aching  sight 
Grows  dim  with  tears  at  the  very  thought 
Of  my  own  child — mine!  her  whom  I brought 
Into  this  world  of  hunger  and  sin, 

Dying  at  home ! Oh  the  dreadful  din 
Of  these  heartless  stn  ets ! Will  it  never  begin 
To  grow  wanner?  for  my  blood  is  thin. 

Cold  and  hunger,  hunger  and  cold, 

Poverty  makes  the  young  look  old! 

Oh  mother!  for  so  I judge  you  to  be — 

Pray  turn  not  in  silent  scorn  from  me, 

For  I am  a woman  like  unto  thee; 

But  the  poor  arc  slaves,  while  the  rich  are  free. 
Sad  it  is  to  be  so  shut  out 
From  human  creatures  round  about. 

Sweet  lady!  1 was  once  young  and  fair; 

But  it  seems  an  age  since  my  frosty  liair 
Grew  gray  and  thin  from  mute  despair — 

The  still-ljorn  offspring  of  Want  and  Care. 

Cold  and  hunger,  hunger  and  cold. 

Poverty  makes  the  young  look  old! 

The  dark  night  comes,  and  the  stars  look  down 
From  the  peaceful  skies  on  the  heartless  town ; 
On  my  hopeless  woe  they  seem  to  frown 
In  their  jewel-splendor,  so  like  a crown. 

Pity!  ah  none!  in  vain  1 sue 
For  a penny  or  a crust  to  chew  i 
The  streets  grow  thin,  and  colder  the  air; 

And  my  heart  grows  faint  as  1 mount  the  stair 
To  the  dreary  chamber,  blank  and  bare, 

And  the  starving  creature  who  waits  me  there. 
Cold  and  hunger,  hunger  and  cold,  . 

Poverty  makes  the  young  look  old! 


A RUSSIAN  ROMANCE. 

I had  my  hand  on  Dr.  Tillmann’s  door,  and  yet 
1 hesitated  to  knock.  1 was  house-surgeon  of  the 
great  Petro-Paulovsky  Hospital  at  St.  Petersburg, 
of  which  that  testy  and  punctilious  old  German  was 
principal  physician,  and  I carried  with  me  iny  daily 
report  of  the  cholera  patients  who  had  died  during 
the  night. 

A moment  ago  I had  been  talking  briskly  enough 
to  a group  of  students,  and  now  I was  standing  like 
a timid  boy  at  a schoolmaster’s  door.  The  fact  was, 
I knew  the  old  automaton  was  jealous  of  me,  and 
disliked  me,  and  I detested  him,  and  I tried  as  much 
as  possible  to  avoid  coming  into  contact  with  him. 
1 had  determined  to  resist  and  resent  any'  indignity 
offered  me,  and  yet  I wished  to  avoid  a quarrel,  be- 
cause 1 loved  his  dear  pretty  little  daughter  Olga. 
1 was,  moreover,  on  the  morning  of  which  I speak 
tired  out  both  in  mind  and  body  ; for  1 had  been  up 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  attending  patients  in  a 
state  of  collapse  from  the  terrible  epidemic  which 
was  devastating  the  Russian  capital.  On  my  way 
to  my  own  room  to  snatch  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep, 
I had  stopped  at  Dr.  Tillmann’s  door  to  deliver  my 
official  report.  At  that  moment  I would  rather 
have  been  digging  graves,  tired  as  I was,  than  have 
confronted  that  intolerable  old  martinet,  whom  no- 
thing could  propitiate,  and  from  whom  no  exertion 
of  mine  could  extort  a word  of  praise. 

At  last  I knocked  in  a quick  business-like.  way. 
There  was  a muttering,  but  no  one  answered.  I 
knocked  again.  “ Come  in !”  snapped  out  the  Doc- 
tor, in  his  dry  mechanical  voice.  I entered.  There 
he  sat,  at  he  had  sat  every  morning  1'or  seven-and- 
twenty  years  at  the  same  hour,  the  great  brass  tower 
of  a samovar  boiling  before  him,  and  the  tea-pot 
mounted  above  the  burning  charcoal  on  the  little 
brazier  stand.  Before  him  lay  the  Journal  dr  St. 
Petersburg,  which  he,  a littlp  nankeen-colored  man 
in  the  blue  official  coat  and  lijpss  buttons,  was  con- 
ning with  a contemptuous  air.  Opposite  sat  Olga 
at  the  open  window,  for  it  was  April  time,  teasing 
and  feeding  an  old  green  and  crimson  parrot.  It 
was  a scene  just  such  as  De  Hooge  loved  to  paint. 
The  sunshine  fell  in  blanched  light  on  one  side  of 
the  snowy  table-cloth,  and  in  slant  golden  squares 
upon  the  marqueterie  of  the  floor.  1 bowed  to  her 
and  to  the  implacable  Doctor. 

“Well,  Sir,”  said  he,  “your  report.” 

I was  about  to  haud  it,  when  he  said : “ Read 
it" 

I read  it.  “ April  14, 1832.  Number  of  patients 
received  since  yesterday : In  the  Peter  ward,  eighty- 
three;  in  the  Catherine  ward,  seventy-five;  ir,  the 
Romanoff  ward,  ninety-two.  Died  during  the  night, 
forty-three.” 

“ Oh,  father,  father,  how  terrible !"  cried  the  Doc- 
tor's daughter;  “Heaven  has,  indeed,  sent  the  de- 
stroying angel  among  us.  Do  the  poor  people  suf- 
fer much,  Mr.  Campbell r Oh,  can  I be  of  any  use  ? 
Do  you  think  if  I went  to  the  wards  I could  encour- 
age, the  nurses?” 

Even  I had  never  l>efore  seen  Olga  look  so  beau- 
tiful as  she  did  then,  when  a high  and  generous  im- 
pulse was  stirring  her  heart  to  good. 

“ Miss  Tillmaun,”  I replied,  “you  must  not  ex- 
pose yourself  to  danger.  The  nurses  are  zealous. 
They  understand  th  people,  and  can  bear  these 
scenes  of  horror  hotter  than  you  could." 

“Olga,  at. end  to  your  parrot,”  said  the  old  pe- 
dant, harshly ; “ practice  your  music ; your  master 
comes  at  eleven.”  . , 

“ I am  afraid,  Sir,”  I sfidj  3 (ltd  Stpifli  4i'(J  calo- 


our  patients.  Those  who  have  been  brought  in  this 
morning  have  been  nearly  all  in  a state  of  collapse, 
from  which  it  has  been,  in  most  cases,  impossible  to 
recover  them.” 

“ A mere  phase  of  the  disease,”  said  Dr.  Till- 
mann ; “ that  will  soon  pass  away.  Continue  the 
opium  and  the  calomel.  We  must  liave  no  absurd 
innovations  in  the  Petro-Paulovsky  Hospital.  By- 
the-by, ” said  he  (a  mischievous  malice  twinkling  in 
liis  little  heady  eyes),  “ here  is  a letter  in  the  Jour- 
nal to-day  puffing  up  some  new  Persian  anti-cholera 
drug — the  Sumbul,  or  jumble,  or  some  such  absurd 
name : a musk-root,  that  brings  the  dead  to  life,  ac- 
cording to  an  Englishman’s  account.  I really  think 
these  foreign  quacks  are  getting  more  impudent 
than  ever.”  (Here  he  suddenly  twisted  round  in 
his  chair,  and  fixed  his  weasel  eyes  on  me.)  “ Mr. 
Campbell  did  you  insert  that  letter?” 

The  blood  ros..  to  my  face,  and  my  cheek  was 
turning  red,  as  I replied,  indignantly  : 

“ No,  Sir,  I did  not  insert  that  letter : nor  will  I 
endure,  even  from  you,  tile  name  of  foreign  quack. v 

I am  sure  the  angry  tone  in  which  I replied  must 
have  given  pain  to  Miss  Tillmann,  for  she  bent 
down  to  the  parrot,  and  I could  see  the  color  rise  to 
her  cheek. 

Nothing  could  move  the  Doctor.  “ Oh,  1 only 
asked,”  he  said.  “No  offense;  but  I know  young 
men  take  up  these  new-fangled  fancies.  The  third 
house-surgeon  before  you  was  mad  about  mesmer- 
ism, and  was  angry  with  me  for  ridiculing  it.  Wo 
lmd  high  words ; a word  of  mine  to  the  government, 
and  his  name  was  struck  off  the  staff.  Take  a seat 
while  I go  into  the  next  room  and  put  on  my  other 
coat.  I will  then  go  round  the  wards  with  you.” 

All  this  time  the  insolent  old  disciplinarian  had 
kept  me  standing,  as  if  I had  been  a servant. 

I bowed,  ami  took  a scat.  I was  too  proud  to 
I plead  fatigue,  and  so  escape  the  odious  duty  imposed 
I upon  me  hv  this  narrow-minded  fossil  of  a bv-gone 
rdgime.  I had  not  dared  lo  tell  him  that  the  letter 
he  had  questioned  me  about,  though  not  inserted  by 
me,  was  really  my  composition,  and  had  probably 
been  sent  to  the  Journal  by  some  imprudent  and  of- 
ficious friend.  It  recorded  some  convincing  proofs 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  mysterious  Persian  musk -root. 

As  the  inner  door  closed  on  the  Doctor,  Olga’s  pale 
anxious  face  turned  round  toward  me  with  a half- 
sorrowful recognition  that  she  had  not  dared  hither- 
to to  accord  me.  I advanced  toward  her  and  raised 
her  hand  to  iny  lips. 

“Dear  Mr.  Campbell,”  she  said,  “I  thank  you 
front  my  heart  for  bearing  with  my  father’s  harsh 
caprices.  I know  how  hard  it  is  for  jour  high 
spirit  to  endure  these  indignities.  1 hear  there  is 
danger ; do  tell  me  if  it  is  true.  I know  you  would 
not  tell  my  father.” 

“ Olga,”  I said,  “ this  pestilence  is  not  the  worst 
danger  we  have  to  encounter.  We  hear  this  morn- 
ing from  the  carters  who  bring  the  sick,  that  there 
is  a belief  spreading  among  the  peasants  that  we 
are  poisoning  the.  patients,  and  that  they  threaten 
to  attack  the  hospital.  On  my  own  responsibility 
I have  written  to  the  citadel  to  ask  for  a guard  of 
soldiers.  Olga,  if  danger  comes — ” 

“Hush,  Andrew,”  cried  Olga,  “hero  is  iny  fa- 
ther !”  And  she  turned  to  talk  to  the  parrot. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  da\>entering  the  room 
occupied  by  the  students,  I was  hailed  with  a cheer 
as  I arrived,  and  the  porter  of  the  hospital,  Alexis, 
a good-natured  thick-set  fellow,  with  an  enormous 
hydrocephalic  skull,  ran  to  place  me  a seat  in  the 
centre  of  the  assembly.  The  students  gathered 
round  me.  The  scape-grace  of  the  hospital,  Ivan 
Pellican,  was  addressing  the  rest.  It  was  he,  I was 
sure,  who  had  been  rash  enough  to  send  that  letter 
about  the  new  drug  to  the  Journal  de  St.  Petersburg. 

I advanced  and  seized  him  laughing),'  by  the 
arm.  “Why,  you  rascal,”  said  I,  “it  was  you, 
then,  who  sent  that  letter  to  the  Journali  It’ll  be 
my  ruin!” 

Ivan,  not  the  least  disturbed,  went  on  with  a 
bantering  speech  about  me  and  the  new  remedy. 
He  was  a little  bright-eyed  man,  with  pearl-but- 
toned gaiters  and  a white  paletot. 

At  the  end  of  Pellican’s  burlesque,  the  drug,  re- 
sembling a greenish  root  bruised  together,  was  pass- 
ed round  among  the  students.  Every  one  pinched  a 
bit  off  and  tasted  it. 

The  noise  of  the  door  opening  startled  us.  We 
looked  round;  it  was  Dr.  Tillmann. 

“ So  this  is  how  my  students  spend  their  time,” 
said  the  stern  old  man,  “plotting  mutiny,  and  pro- 
posing schemes  that  subvert  all  discipline ! Away 
with  this  trumpery  weed  ! Mr.  Campbell,  after 
your  denial  of  this  morning,  I am  surprised  at  your 
want  of  ingenuousness.  Theie,  no  outburst!  I 
am  accustomed  to  the  violent  self-assertions  of 
youth.” 

The  Doctor  swept  out  of  the  room  and  slammed 
the  door. 

Next  day  the  symptoms  of  effervescence  among 
the  serfs  became -alarming.  Several  cholera  carts 
were  stopped  on  their  way  to  the  hospital,  the  pa- 
tients were  taken  out,  the  vehicles  were  broken  up 
and  thrown  into  the  Fontanka  canal,  and  the  orses 
turned  loose.  In  the  great  hay-market  outsi  : the 
hospital  immense  crowds  assembled,  shouting  at 
the  great  entrance . “Let  us  kill  these  murderers 
the  doctors!”  The  hay  and  wood  sellers  transact- 
ed no  business,  the  quass  and  beer  stalls  were  un- 
frequented ; even  the  tea  stalls  had,  I observed,  but 
few  customers.  None  of  the  richer  classes  wore 
seen ; th  - jieople  gathered  into  dangerous  whisper- 
ing knots.  That  these  groups  were  talking  al-ont 
the  hospital  there  count  be  no  doubt,  for  ever}'  third 
speaker  had  his  haud  stretched  out  and  pointing  at  it. 

Once,  and  once  only,  as  we  passed  one  of  the 
large  windows  in  the  first  ward,  I could  not  help 
directing  Dr.  Tillmann’s  attention  to  th  se  ominous 
symptoms ; but  all  the  answer  the  Doctor  would 
deign  to  give  was : 

“ Our  peasants  are  stupid  pit's,  but  they  will  not 
dare  to  lift  a linger  agii  st  the  Petro-Paulovsky 
■ Hospital.  No!  They  would  as  soon  set  fire  to  the 
I Cathedral.  W hat  comes  suddenly  goes  sudd  nly. 
This  hre  will  soon  burn  itself  out.”  He  would  not 
discuss  the  matter  with  mo,  and  we  went  round  the 
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Having  an  hour  or  so  to  myself  MBfore  the  night-  night.  I requested  to  be  allowed  to  send  to  the 
tients  arrived,  and  there  being  now  no  signs  of  citadel  for  a company  of  the  Preobrajensky  regi- 
; iv  more  dangerous  concourse  in  the  hay-market,  ment. 

I stole  to  my  own  quiet  room  at  the  left  wing  of  “How  long,  Sir,  am  I to  be  troubled  with  these 
the  hospital,  near  the  anatomical  museum,  to  com-  absurd  fears?”  demanded  the  Doctor,  suddenly, 
plete  my  chemical  experiments  on  the  musk-root,  “ Is  it  not  enough  that  you  deceive  me,  mock  me, 
before  communicating  my  discover}'  to  the  chief  encourage  vour  follow-students  to  mutiny  and  in- 
physicians  in  London  and  Paris.  subordination?  No,  Sir,  I will  have  no  soldiers  to 

It  was  a beautiful  April  evening ; the  full  moon  guard  the  Petro-Paulovsky  Hospital.  I have  seen 
shining  through  my  window  upon  my  retort,  and  too  much  of  our  peasantry  to  fear  them.” 
my  glass  vials  and  scales  gave  the  room  the  look  “You  do  me  a great  injustice.  Dr.  Tillmann,”  I 
of  an  alchemist's  chamber,  for  its  beams  fell  in  replied,  “ and  but  for  one  reason  that  I have  I would 
squares,  and  lines,  and  wavering  glimmers,  on  my  not  remain  another  day  under  your  direction.” 
open  Itooks,  and  my  saucers  of  tests  and  acids.  The  Doctor’s  eyes  turned  red  as  he  took  up  one 
The  white  wall  of  the  hospital  garden  below  gleam-  of  the  glass  jars  aDd  shook  it  before  me.  “ There 
ed  as  if  it  were  solid  silver.  I was  absorbed  in  the  is  no  reptile  here,”  he  said,  “so  full  of  poison  as 
ardor  of  discover}’.  I treated  a part  of  the  mem-  thou  art.  Do  you  think  I have  not  discovered  that 
brane  of  the  root  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  it  turned  you  have  dared  to  administer  to  the  patients  of  the 
an  intense  purple.  I was  more  and  more  certain  Emperor’s  hospital  your  infamous  drug  ? No  won- 
now  that  my  discovery  was  one  of  importance  to  der  the  ignorant  peasantry  accuse  us  of  poisoning 
the  scientific  world — one  that  would  bring  nte  fame  the  sick.  I understand,  Sir,  also,  your  insolent 
and  fortune.  But  how  was  I,  an  unknown  man,  allusion  to  my  daughter ; but  be  sure,  Sir,  she 
kept  in  obscurity  by  a jealous  superior,  to  make  the  shall  never  become  the  wife  of  a beggarly  adven- 
discoverv  public  ? My  proofs  would  have  no  weight  tcrer.  You  see  this  letter”  (here  he  pointed  to  a 
in  the  eyes  of  prejudiced  men  disliking  a novelty  letter  on  the  table);  “it  contains  an  order  for  your 
which  superseded  the  old  remedies  of  their  youth,  instant  dismissal  from  the  staff  of  this  hospital. 
I was  not  enthusiast  enough  to  believe  I had  found  No  words,  Sir.  Good-night!  We  shall  see  to- 
a panacea,  but  I was  sure  that  I :iad  found  a relia-  morrow  who  is  master  in  this  place.” 
hie  aid  to  the  cholera  doctor.  I bowed  and  retired.  I was  paralyzed  by  Dr. 

Pellican  hurst  into  the  room  . ih  something  in  Tillmanu’s  threats.  A cruel  hand  seemed  suatch- 
a tea-cup.  iug  me  from  Olga,  and  hurling  me  into  an  abyss  of 

“Hurrah,  Campbell!”  he  cried;  “I’ve  distilled  obscurity,  penury,  and  despair.  When  I was  on 
the  stuff  as  you  wished  me,  and  here  it  is.  Reinsch  the  verge,  too,  of  fame,  happiness,  and  a great  dis- 
and I have  been  at  it  ever  since  the  last  case  of  col-  coverv ! 

lapse  was  put  into  his  bath.”  Still  I was  young  and  persevering.  I might 

In  rushed  Beinsch  (an  enthusiastic  flaxen-haired  still  set  myself  right  with  the  minister,  obtain  some 
German)  in  raptures.  He  had  treated  his  solution  fresh  appointment,  become  rich  and  famous,  and  win 
with  lime  and  muriate  of  soda,  and  the  result  had  Olga.  One  thing  I determined.  I would  send  (on 
been  a sediment  consisting  of  gum,  starch,  and  sa-  my  own  responsibility)  for  soldiers,  so  imminent 
line  matter.  In  a moment  we  were  seated,  our  seemed  to  me  the  danger  in  which  we  stood  at  the 
three  heads  together,  examining  the  precipitate  with  hospital.  I wrote  a hasty  note  to  General  Moura- 
t-lys  true  ardor  of  philanthropic  discoverers.  vieff,  then  in  command  of  the  citadel,  sent  it  by 

We  all  liked  Reinsch,  who  was  one  of  those  quiet  Alexis,  and  turned  in  for  the  night, 
amiable  dreamers,  too  negative  in  quality  for  any  My  room  was  at  so  great  a distance  from  the  en- 
one  to  dislike.  But  Pellican  was  my  great  crony,  trance,  and  was  approached  by  so  many  long  bar- 
He  was  a native  of  Little  Russia,  an  impulsive,  rack-like  passages,  that  no  groans  of  the  populace 
warm-hearted  fellow,  as  eager  at  study  as  at  pleas-  could  reach  me  there,  no  shuffling  sound  of  feet  as 

lire,  our  best  surgeon,  our  best  billiard-player.  One  the  bearers  bore  the  liodies  to  the  (lead-house  dis- 

moment  you  found  him  absorbed  in  the  laboratory,  turbed  me.  I ordered  the  main  entrance  of  the 

and  next  moment  you  would  find  bun  shouting  and  building  to  be  strictly  barred  before  I went  to  iny 

singing  among  a part}’ of  card-players,  and  looming  room.  It  was  now  ten  o’clock.  I blew  out  the 
out  of  clouds  of  circling  smoke.  candle,  and,  without  undressing,  threw  myself  on 

We  were  well  into  our  work,  whon.  to  my  infinite  my  bed  and  fell  fast  asleep, 
chagrin,  the  door  flew  open,  and  in  burst  eight  or  I suppose  I had  slept  three  hours  when  a roaring 
ten  medical  students.  There  were  Hungarians,  noise  from  the  market-place  awoke  me.  1 sat  up 
Danes,  Prussians,  Armenians  — noisy,  reckless,  and  listened.  It  was  a deep  surging  sound,  such  as 
good-natured  fellows — in  many  varieties  of  cos-  you  may  hear  arise  from  the  sea  \\ hen  a storm  is 
tunic.  One  of  them,  who  had,  perhaps,  taken  a growing.  It  was  interrupted  ever}’  now  and  then 
little  too  much  wine  (in  his  laudable  anxiety  to  es-  by  a burst  of  shouts  and  an  occasional  scream, 

cape  infection),  was  playing  on  a concertina  a fan-  Pellican  rushed  into  my  room,  followed  by  Mas- 
ciful  selection  of  airs  from  the  repertoire  of  the  soli-  lovitch  and  a young  English  student, 
tary  Russian  composer,  Glinka.  “Quick!  quick!  Campbell.  The  peasants  are 

“ Here  they  are.  grubbing  away  as  usual !”  cried  attacking  the  doors,  and  threatening  to  kill  every 
Kalthofer,  a Livonian.  poisoning  doctor  hey  find.” 

“They’ll  kill  themselves !”  cried  a young  Prus-  “Pellican,  go  out  the  back  way  and  try  and 
sian  ; “ I know  they  will.  Come,  Pellican,  make  a bring  some  soldiers.  Go  to  the  main  guard  at  the 
second  table  at  whist , here’s  Maslovitch  and  Hoff-  Winter  Palace.  I am  afraid  Alexis  has  turned 
man  been  cleauing  us  all  out.”  traitor.” 

lip  leaped  Pellican,  all  his  good  resolutions  for-  “No,  Campbell,”  replied  Pellican.  “I  don’t  go 
gotten  in  a moment.  He  drew  a pack  of  cards  from  while  there  is  danger.  I stop  with  you.  But 

iiis  pocket,  flapped  them  with  a practiced  hand,  come,  we  must  keep  the  door  against  these  mad- 

;hrew  them  in  an  arch  over  his  head,  and  caught  men.  Maslovitch,  run  through  the  wards  and 
them  as  cleverly  as  a clever  juggler.  rouse  all  the  fellows !” 

“ Not  quite  so  much  noise,  old  fellows !”  said  I ; Pellican  and  I hurried  to  the  great  entrance, 
“remember  this  is  a terrible  time,  and  we  have  against  which  some  forty  axes  could  he  now  heard 
our  hands  full.  Besides,  I have  an  hour's  writing  ringing.  We  had  not  got  down  more  than  the 

to  do  before  l go  round  the  wards.  Come,  troop !"  first  corridor  of  the  enormous  building  when  a tre- 

And  I rose  from  my  seat  with  the  gestures  of  adrov-  mendous  splintering  crash,  and  a howl  as  of  so  many 
cr  collecting  his  flock.  wolves,  told  us  part  of  the  door  had  fallen.  Every 

1 was  driving  them  out  at  the  door  when  two  moment  the  roar  of  voices  grew  louder.  We  had 
fresh  students  arrived,  leading  Alexis  between  reached  the  last  passage  leading  to  the  great  hall, 

them;  he  was  pale,  his  coat  was  torn,  lie  had  a when  a figi  e in  white  ran  to  me  from  a side-room 

black  eye,  and  his  mouth  was  bleeding.  and  threw  h.  -self  at  my  feet.  It  was  Olga. 

“Hallo,  young  Hydrocephalus,”  said  Pellican,  “Save  my  father,  save  my  father,  Mr.  Camp- 
“ what’s  this?  Look  at  him!”  hell!  They  ur  ■ murdering  him.  He  tore  himself 

“ Tell  them  all  about  it,  Alexis,”  said  his  con-  from  me  and  has  gone  among  them.” 
ductors,  thumping  him  on  the  back.  I kissed  her  forehead,  and,  placing  her  in  the 

“ They  call  me  a spy,”  groaned  Alexis.  arms  of  one  of  the  nurses,  ran  with  Pellican  down 

“Who  did?”  said  I.  the  long  flight  of  steps  that  led  into  the  hall. 

“Who?  why  tho  black  people  in  the  market-  There  were  forty  or  fifty  great  bearded  peasants 
place.  They  took  away  the  cholera  cart  from  me,  standing  beside  the  half-broken  door,  swinging  their 
carried  oft'  the  sick  men,  and  would  have  thrown  axes  and  shouting,  as  they  faced  an  old  porter  and 

lire  into  the  canal  if  one  of  them,  a coachman.  Dr.  Tillmann  with  drawn  swords, 

hadn’t  said,  kindly,  ‘Let  the  beast  go;  he  sold  “Beasts!  slaves!  pigs!”  cried  the  infuriated  old 
his  head  to  the  poisoning  doctors  years  ago,  and  donkey,  “advance  one  step  fui^ier  to  defile  iho 
they’ll  only  thank  us  for  killing  him.'”  hospital  the  Emperor  founded  and  you  die.  Back, 

lf  And  so  we  should,”  cried  Pellican,  laughing  un-  you  hogs !” 
feelingly  till  he  grew’  quite  red.  “Come  along,  As  he  spoke  he  advanced  and  struck  at  the  lead- 
Alexis,  and  have  a schnapps,  and  tell  us  the  whole  ing  insurgents.  The  leaders  fell  back  before  the 
story ! Mr.  Campbell,  here,  is  busy.  Como  along,  feeble  blows  of  his  sword ; but  a rough  butcher's 

mes  garvons ; I say  yon  must.  I've  got  some  news  man  behind,  liis  hands  still  red  from  the  slaughter- 

for  you.  Look  at  Campbell!"  house,  struck  him  down  over  their  heads  with  a 

The  students  already  in  the  passage  huddled  crashing  blow  from  a pole-axe.  By  this  time  I 
hack  into  the  doorway,  their  faces  looming  through  and  Pellican  were  surrounded  by  some  twenty  or 
blue  rings  of  smoke.  thirty  students,  porters,  and  assistants,  all  armed 

“ Campbell's  hi  love!”  with  bludgeons  and  sword-sticks.  We  bore  down 

“In  love?”  they  all  broke  out,  like  the  Creek  to  the  rescue,  and  driving  the  poor  wretches  back 
chorus.  over  the  door,  cleared  the  hall  in  a minute.  We 

“Yes;  in  love  — in  love  with  oli  Tillman  n's  instantly  carried  off  the  body  of  the  wounded  Doc- 
daiigh'er — but  he  has  no  chance.  She  smiles  at  tor  into  the  museum,  which  opened  to  the  left  of 
me  whenever  I meet  her."  • the  hall ; and  as  the  chief  entrance  to  the  main 

I rushed  at  my  tormentor  iiw  pretended  rage ; wards  and  to  the  Doctor’s  apartmentslay  through 
there  was  a shout  of  laugh  te/,  and  the  door  elos-  1 that  room  we  agreed  to  make  that  place  our  cita- 
on  Pellican  and  his  roistering  friends.  del : barricading  the  door  with  chairs,  forms,  stools, 

An  hour  afterward  I entered  Dr.  Tilhnann’s  and  desks, 
room.  Olga  was  not  there,  but  there  was  har  book  Fortunately  our  assailants,  being  chiefly  bent  on 
with  a flower  in  it  to  mark  the  place.  The  Doctor  our  murder,  contented  themselves  for  the  present 
was  at  his  desk,  the  paper  on  which  was  strongly  with  attacking  this  entrance,  and  did  not  proceed, 
illuminated  by  the  yellow  light  thrown  upon  it  by  us  they  might  have  done,  to  sack  the  hospital  and 
the  glow  of  an  Argand  lamp,  over  the  glass  of  carry  off  the  patients.  Every  minute’s  respite  we 
which  was  placed  a c:rci\lar  green  shade.  Half  in  obtained  gave,  us  hope  of  the  arrival  of  the  soldiers, 
light  and  half  in  shadow,  just  beyond  the  lamp,  It  was  a dark  night,  but  by  the  light  of  the  torches 
stood  three  gluss  jars  containing  specimens  of  enor-  that  some  of  the  peasants  carried  we  could  see  tho 
mmis  tarantulas  and  centip'  des.  seething  mass  of  greasy  black-bearded  faces  rolling 

The  Doctor  looked  up  as  I entered,  and  in  the  and  billowing  under  the  windows, 
coldest  manner  possible  acknowledged  my  pres-  Our  scheme  of  defense  was  soon  carried  out. 
ence.  The.  Doctor,  who  had  received  a dangerous  wound, 

I mentioned  the  revol  t of  Alexis,  and  the  possi-  was  pla^Bfijoj  peg} MfGHfr00111  under  the  care 
bility  of  the  hospit:  1 being  attacked  during  the  of  Maslov itchT who  was  not  of  a combative  nature. 
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When  I went  to  see  him  and  prescribe  remedies  I 
found  Olga  already  at  his  side.  She  gav  e me  a 
look  of  unspeakable  gratitude,  and  held  her  hand 
out  for  me  to  kiss. 

“ Are  we  in  danger  ?”  she  asked,  in  a low  voice. 

“ We  an  in  some  danger,  Olga,  but  Heaven  will 
protect  us.  Pray  for  us !” 

W hen  1 returned  I found  that  Pellican  had  ar- 
ranged his  force  with  great  strategic  skill  up  in  t!,e 
two  iron  galleries  on  either  side  of  the  barricaded 
door  of  the  museum.  We  resolved  to  defend  the 
door  by  showering  jars  of  spirits  and  the  heavy 
bones  of  skeletons  upon  every  assailant  that  dared 
show  his  face  over  the  threshold. 

“Not  a man  must  throw  a bottle  till  I give  the 
signal,”  cried  Pellican  from  the  second  balcony, 
waving  a huge  glass  jar.  “When  I cry  Anafema ! 
Harnisclkthrows ; then  the  rest  in  turns.  We  must 
be  cool,  or  we  shall  be  all  dead  men  before  the  morn- 
ing. All  I wish  is,  that  every  glass  was  full  of 
vitriol : then  we’d  mark  the  rascals.  Never  mind 
what  wounds  you  inflict,  for  if  we  can  only  keep  a 
whole  skin  till  the  soldiers  come  the  fellow.'  will 
return  to  us  to  be  cured.” 

There  came  a rush  against  the  barricade,  a crash 
of  axes,  and  with  shouts  of  “Give  us  up  our  chil- 
dren!” “ Give  us  up  our  brothers !”  “ Tear  the  pois- 
oners to  pieces!”  the  crowd  hewed  down  the  door 
and  rushed  in,  clambering  over  the  shattered  de- 
fenses. 

Four  or  five  of  the  more  daring  broke  in  pell- 
mell,  and,  astonished  to  see  no  enemy  drawn  up  io 
receive  them,  they  paused  for  an  instant  to  wait  for 
their  companions. 

Pellican  gave  the  word,  and  down  came  a shower 
of  glass  jars,  thigh-bones,  pestles  and  mortars,  and 
other  extraordinary  missiles.  Two  of  the  peasants 
fell  stunned;  the  others,  bleeding  and  frightened, 
scrambled  back  into  the  hall. 

Three  times  the  assault  was  resumed,  and  three 
times  our  splintering  rain  of  horrible  pickles  drove 
the  serfs  back,  staggering,  amazed,  and  wounded. 

“Never  mind,”  they  cried  from  the  hall ; “wait 
till  the  morning ; then  we  will  kill  every  doctor  in 
the  hospital,  and  throw  you  all  into  the  canal !” 

The  fourth  assault  was  more  furious  than  the 
three  previous  attacks.  Reinforced  by  hundreds 
of  maddened  greasy-beards,  the  peasants  crowded 
in  in  a solid  phalanx,  and,  braving  all  our  missiles, 
threatened  to  storm  the  staircase  leading  to  the 
gallery  in  spite  of  all  we  could  do.  But  at  that 
moment  a discharge  of  musketry  was  heard,  and  a 
mere  handful  of  soldiers,  pouring  in  a volley  at  the 
mob,  advanced  through  the  hall  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets. and  were  soon  masters  of  the  field.  In  live 
minutes  more  there  was  not  an  insurgent  in  the 
building,  and  we  had  again  barricaded  the  great 
entrance  and  placed  a guard  there.  It  was  Alexis 
who  had  brought  in  the  soldiers  by  a back-garden 
entrance  of  which  the  mob  was  ignorant. 

“So  far  so  good,  Campbell,”  said  Pellican,  pat- 
ting Alexis  on  the  back.  “Well  done,  old  Hydro- 
cephalus ! But  it  will  still  go  hard  with  us  at  day- 
break if  we  do  not  get  further  help.  This  tune  I 

1 remonstrated  with  the  brave  follow,  but  all  in 
vain.  In  a few  minutes  Pellican  had  put  on  the 
greasy  leather  caftan  of  Alexis,  his  huge,  shapeless 
boots,  and  his  lamb’s-wool  cap,  and  given  him  his 
dress.  He  pressed  my  hand  as  I went  with  him  to 
the  garden  door. 

“Good-by,  Campbell!"  he  said.  “If  I don’t 
come  back  be  sure  the  dogs  have  got  me ; don’t 
waste  regrets  on  me;  I am  of  no  use  to  any  one ; 
only  let  my  father  know  that  I perished  in  trying 
to  do  some  good.  Adieu ! ” And  he  was  lost  in  the 
darkness. 

What  a night  that  was ! Spent  partly  with  Olga 
watching  the  broken  sleep  of  her  father,  who  was 
tossing  in  a fever  of  pain;  partly  in  supplying  the 
. soldiers  and  students  with  refreshments ; partly  in 
reassuring  the  sick  men  in  the  ward,  who  expressed 
perfect  reliance  in  our  good  faith,  and  who,  as  they 
died,  died  blessing  us. 

There  was  no  further  attack  that  night,  but  ev- 
ery now  and  then  a threatening  roar  broke  forth 
from  our  cruel  besiegers.  To-morrow,  if  no  aid 
came,  must  bring  death  to  us  all.  Oh ! with  what 
inconceivable  agony  I watched  the  hands  of  the 
clock,  from  hour  to  hour,  and  still  there  came  no 
tidings  of  Pellican,  no  sign  of  troops ! 

As  the  first  curdling  gray  streaked  the  sky  I left 
the  roof  where  I had  been  watching,  and  went  to 
Olga.  She  was  not  asleep,  but  she  was  on  her 
knees.  I kneeled  beside  her.  “Dearest,”  I said, 
“our  time  on  earth  may  be  very  short.  These 
madmen  will  soon  advance  to  the  attack.  Tell  me 
that  you  love  me?” 

She  made  no  answer,  but  she  placed  her  hand  in 
mine,  and  we  kneeled  hand  in  hand  in  that  solemn 
betrothal. 

Already  the  axes  were  ringing  at  our  barricade, 
when  a distant  shout  spread  and  widened  till  it  ran 
through  the  vast  multitude.  The  axes  ceased  their 
blows,  the  great  mob  rolled  and  heaved  and  di- 
vided, leaving  a road  through  the  centre  of  the 
market-place.  There  was  a flutter  of  red  and  yel- 
low flags,  a glitter  of  spear-heads  in  the  first  sun- 
light, and  an  open  carriage  drawn  by  four  gray 
horses  dashed  to  the  door.  It  was  the  Emperor, 
alone:  the  lancers,  at  his  order,  had  retired  into 
the  outer  street.  He  was  in  a plain  military  cloak, 
and  wore  a brass  helmet,  but  no  star  or  order.  The 
barricades  of  bay  wagons  fell  away  as  he  approached. 
He  prayed  and  crossed  himself  before  the  sacred 
picture  at  oar  door,  then  stood  up  in  the  carriage 
and  addressed  the  people.  He  was  so  near  that  we 
could  hear  his  words : 

“My  children,"  he  said,  in  his  imperial  manner, 
“you  are  misled.  These  good  men,  these  good  doc- 
tors, venture  their  lives  for  your  good.  Not  a fin- 
ger shall  be  laid  upon  them.  This  pestilence  is 
sent  from  Heaven  to  punish  some  of  our  national 
*in$.  Kneel  down  and  pray  to  God  to  remove  the 
scour j§>,  and  to  forgive  you !” 

I shall  never  again  behold  such  a sight.  In  a 
moment  the  multitude,  lately  so  tierce  and  so  thirst- 
ing for  blood,  fell  upon  thfif  jfctieaa,  ond^vhry  head 
v bowed.  When  they  rose  Wejn Mithk  away  like  I 
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bo  many  criminals,  and  some  fifty  of  them  surren- 
dered themselves  without  a murmur  to  the  lancers, 
who  came  riding  slowly  among  them.  As  I was 
still  watching  the  extraordinary  scene  Alexis  pulled 
me  by  the  arm,  and  up  the  steps  rushed  Pellican, 
and  seized  me  by  the  hand. 

“ Hurrah,  Campbell ! Did  not  I manage  it  pret- 
ty well  ? 1 drove  to  the  citadel  when  I left  you 

last  nigl.t,  and,  finding  the  old  brute  of  a general 
would  not  believe  my  story,  or  send  me  any  more 
troops,  I took  a carriage  and  three  horses  and  rat- 
tled oil'  to  Sarskoi  Seloi,  where,  by  the  best  luck  in 
the  world,  one  of  the  chamberlains  whom  1 knew 
brought  me  to  the  Emperor,  to  whom  the  riot  bad 
already  been  telegraphed,  and  now  he’s  coming  to 
see  the  hospital.  Get  along  and  meet  him.  Hur- 
rah, Campbell,  we  shall  all  make  our  fortunes!” 

I went  to  receive  the  Emperor,  who  was  most 
gracious.  He  thanked  us  for  our  conduct  during 
tbe  siege,  and  then  went  through  the  wards.  The 
only  thing  that  puzzled  him  was  Alexis,  whom,  in 
Pellican’s  dress,  he  took  at  first  for  one  of  the  med- 
ical staff.  Next  day  the  minister  wrote  to  me.  by 
command  of  Nicholas,  constituting  me  a coadjutor 
of  Dr.  Tillmann,  who,  however,  sank  from  his  in- 
juries within  the  week,  and  died  soon  after;  but 
not  before  he  had  joined  mine  and  Olga’s  hands,  and 
bagged  my  forgiveness. 

I married  dear  brave  Olga  ; nor  was  I long  chief 
physician  to  the  Petro- Paulovsky  -Hospital,  you 
may  be  sure,  before  I made  Ivan  Pellican  the  house- 
surgeon. 

THE  WORDS  OF  SCHNEIDER* 

ARMY  OK  THE  POTOMAC,  JUNE,  1864. 

We  had  crossed  the  Rappahannock, 

A h un dree  thousand  men; 

We  had  fought  and  flanked  the  foe,  boys, 

And  sent  him  to  his  den ; 

And  of  all  who  marched  or  skirmish’d, 

Of  all  who  worked  or  fought, 

Not  one  of  the  living  or  the  dead 
Had  nobler  aim  or  thought 
Than  he  now  sleeping  yonder, 

Who  challenged  the  foe  at  bay, 

And  stormed  the  works  beyond  the  hill, 

And  failed  to  win  the  day. 

He  was  nothing  but  a stripling, 

And,  boys,  I knew  him  well; 

And  they  told  his  friends,  it  soothed  them, 

I was  near  him  when  he  tell. 

As  the  men  were  getting  ready, 

With  earnest  voice  he  said, 

“/am  first  the  works  to  enter, 

I lead,  and  am  not  led.” 

The  line  swept  swiftly  onward, 

And  Schneider  led  the  way: 

He  did  not  seize  the  roaring  guns— 

He  talked  with  death  that  day ! 

His  father  lives  over  the  ocean; 

He’d  one  son  dead  before, 

And  th’  chaplain  wrote  the  good  old  man 
That  this  one  was  no  more. 

And  the  boy,  I watched  beside  him, 

With  others  brave  as  he, 

But  the  words  that  passed  his  closing  lips 
Ring  out  for  you  and  me: 

“/  tried  to  do  my  duty 

To  my  country  and  my  God." 

Oh  men  at  home,  he,  but  a boy, 

For  you  this  valley  trod! 

More  than  this,  my  friends,  he  uttered; 

It  sounded  like  a psalm; 

And  th’  angel  watching  in  the  tent 
Made  every  thing  so  calm: 

“Now,  dear  chaplain,”  said  the  hero, 

My  friends  will  want  to  know 
How  goes  it ; so  tell  ’em  I have  gone, 

And  was  content  to  go; 

And,  chaplain,  tell  my  comrades. 

If  thi  war  should  seem  to  drag, 

I said  to  you,  I say  to  them, 

Stand  by  the  dear  old  Flag!” 

Will  you  hear  me  further,  comrades, 

Or  have  you  heard  enough? 

No  matter,  Tom,  the  tears  have  come 
From  some  of  sterner  stuff. 

He’d  a brother  in  the  navy, 

As  brave,  as  true  as  he, 

On  the  ocean  fighting  rebel  crews 
To  make  the  ocean  free! 

“Now,  chaplain,  tell  my  brother, 

Though  he  suffer  pain  and  loss, 

To  closely  cling  to  the  dear  old  flag, 

To  Jesus  and  his  Cross!” 

Hearken  to  me  still,  my  comrades: 

Sometimes  there  conies  to  me 
A dream  of  the  happy  future  years, 

And  what  is  then  to  be: 

Though  it  seems  to  come  but  slowly, 

God’s  day  is  drawing  near, 

When  the  rebel  chiefs  before  th’  world 
Shall  stand  for  judgment  here. 

This  boy  who  died  for  freedom, 

Though  a private — nolhing  more — 

Shall  live  in  contrast  with  the  men 
That  mankind  will  abhor!  , 

Oh,  ye  inen  who  ne’er  have  spoken 
A word  for  such  as  he, 

Who  are  plotting  while  we  in  the  battle 
Die  that  you  may  be  free — 

And  ye  whose  Lord  has  beer,  taken, 

And  laid  you  know  not  where, 

Let  the  words  of  this  hero  wake  you 
To  watching  and  to  prayer : 

I have  tried  to  do  my  duty 

To  my  country  and  my  God! — 

0 men,  0 Christians,  rise  and  tread 
The  way  this  hero  trod ! 

* Young  Schneider,  son  uf  an  American  missionary  in 
Syria,  who  fell  in  an  assault  on  the  enemy's  works,  June 
17,  1864,  and  died  a few  days  afterward.  His  words  are 
quoted  almost  verbatim. 


OUR  ECONOMICAL  SOIREE. 

Economy  in  household  expenses  has  come  to  be 
the  leading  Mea  of  terrestrial  existence  in  the 
minds  of  Mrs.  Dobb  and  myself.  We  calculate 
closely.  We  never  did  before  since  we  were  mar- 
ried that  I can  remember.  But %rhen  butter  costs 
at  the  rate  of  five  cents  a dab,  and  ever)’  thing  else 
in  proportion,  housekeeping  expenses  become  a se- 
rious matter. 

I was  musing  upon  the  announcement  that  there 
was  a rise  of  three  cents  the  pound  on  veal  since 
the  day  before  — musing  and  eating  veal,  at  the 
breakfast-table,  when  Mrs.  Dobb  spoke : 

“ James,  did  you  know  to-day  was  Sallie’s  birth- 
day?” 

“ Is  it  ?”  said  I.  “ How  old  is  she  now  ?” 

“ She  is  six  years  old,  and  I have  promised  to 
hold  a little  party  for  her  in  the  evening.” 

“Susan,  will  it  cost  any  thing?” 

“ Why,  but  a trifle.  James.  Besides,  Sallie  has 
never  had  a birthday  party,  you  know.” 

“ Sallie  should  not  have  her  birthdays  come  so 
often,  wife,  in  such  times  as  these.  How  long  is 
it  since  I bought  her  a self-operating  locomotive  for 
a birthday  present?” 

“That  was  Susie,  my  dear.  It’s  perfectly  dis- 
tressing to  me  the  way  you  do  mix  those  children 
up.” 

“ But  what  will  this  soiree  cost  us,  Susan  ? You 
are  forever  preaching  economy  at  me,  and  I’d  like 
you  to  practice  it  a little,  and  let  me  preach.  It’s 
more  fun  to  preach.  I like  to  "preach,  first-rate.” 

“ Oh ! there  will  have  to  be  some  nuts  and  ap- 
ples bought.” 

“And  some  candy  of  course?” 

“No—” 

“ What ! A baby  party,  and  no  candy  ?” 

“ If  you  won’t  interrupt  me  at  every  word, 
James,  I’ll  tell  you.  I have  bought  two  quarts  of 
molasses,  and  I am  going  to  make  the  candy  my- 
self. Now  there’s  one  of  my  economical  shifts.  / 
never  get  any  credit  for  it.” 

“ But  what  a dauby  job,  Susan ! Stretching 
candy  sticks  a body’s  fingers  up  so !” 

“ You  didn’t  mind  it  when  you  were  a voting 
man,  Mr.  Dobb.  Have  you  forgotten  the  candy 
parties  we  tised  to  have  at  our  house  when  I was  a 
girl,  James?  Such  glorious  times  as  we  used  to 
have  in  that  old  kitchen  ? Why,  it  was  at  one  of 
those  candy  parties  that  you  paid  me  the  first  com- 
pliment I ever  received  from  you.” 

“ Ah ! what  was  that?” 

“ You  said  I was  the  sweetest  girl  in  the  room.” 

“ That  was  because  you  were  daubed  all  over 
with  molasses,  my  dear  — as  you’ll  be  to-night 
again.” 

* 1 1 should  think,  James,  that  it  would  be  a pleas- 
ure to  you  to  revive,  here  in  the  city,  the  recollec- 
tions of  those  old  days  at  the  farm-house.  Do  you 
remember  those  big  hooks  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
kitchen  that  you  threw  a great  twist  of  candy  over 
to  stretch  it  the  easier,  when  Mary  Howard  helped 
you  ?” 

“Ah.  those  were  happy  days!”  I said,  musing- 
ly, sipping  my  coffee. 

“ You  enjoyed  candv-making  then,  James.” 

“Yes,”  said  I,  coming  back  to  the  present  and 
economy.  “ I enjoyed  a great  many  foolish  things 
when  I was  young  and  innocent — courting,  for  in- 
stance.” 

“ Well,  1 haven’t  lost  my  zest  for  simple  pleas- 
ures,” said  Mrs.  D.,  with  enthusiasm.  “ 1 think 
it  will  be  splendid  to  make  the  candy.  I had  a 
thousand  times  rather  make  it  than  buy  it.” 

“Which  accounts  for  one  of  your  economical 
shifts  that  you  never  get  any  credit  for.  Eh,  my 
dear  ?’’ 

Mrs.  Dobb  looked  daggers  at  me. 

“ Well,  Susan,  let's  see  what  it  will  cost.  What’s 
molasses  the  pound  now?” 

“I  paid  sixty  cents  for  two  quarts.” 

“And  apples?” 

“ A peck  will  supply  the  party ; that  will  be  six- 
ty cents  more.” 

“And  say  a dollar  and  a half  for  nuts.  That 
makes  three  dollars  and  seventy  cents.  It  will  be 
u very  economical  soir6e.” 

“ I should  say  it  would,  Mr.  Dobb.” 

“Can  I,  papa?”  said  Sallie,  looking  up  at  me, 
with  her  spoon  between  her  lips. 

“Can  you  what,  darling?  Have  the  part)-? 
Why,  of  course  you  can,  you  little  blessing !”  And 
I helped  her  to  another  spoonful  of  gravy,  out  of 
the  full  fondness  of  a father’s  heart. 

“Won’t  it  be  bully,  Sis?”  cried  Fred  from  his 
side  of  the  table. 

How  that  boy  does  pick  up  the  slang  of  this 
vicious  age  is  astonishing ! It’s  no  use  reproving 
him  for  it.  “ Boys  will  be  boys,”  as  a friend  of 
mine  once  remarked  when  he  sat  down  on  a bent  pin 
that  his  oldest  son  had  placed  in  his  chair  in  a frol- 
icsome moment. 

“What  a good  papa  he  is!”  whispered  Sallie  to 
her  sister,  next  plate  cast. 

“Oh,  he’s  gay  !”  slanged  Fred. 

I gave  Sallie  some  more  gravy. 

“Do  you  like  kisses,  papa  ?”  put  in  Nellie. 

1 1 1 like  every  thing  go„d,  dear.  Why  do  you 
ask?” 

“ Because  we’re  going  to  have  all  the  girls  kiss 
you  to-night.” 

“They  won’t  be  big  enough,  Nell — not  half.  I 
prefer  big  girls  to  little  ones." 

“James!”  said  Mrs.  Dobb,  reprovingly. 

“Oh,  Mary  Ann  Smith  is  a great  big  girl !”  said 
Nell.  “Her  dresses  almost  come  down  to  the 
ground.”  • 

“ Do  they  ? That’s  encouraging.  Is  Mary  Ann 

coming?” 

“Yes;  and  two  other  big  girls.  They  write 
compositions.  ” 

“ Compositions ! They  must  be  getting  very  old.” 

Compositions  arc  such  a proof  of  maturity  among 
these  lit  lie  bodies ! Did  vnu  ever  notice  it  ? 

“ Bring  up  the  nuts  when  you  come  to  dinner, 
James,”  was  my  wife’s  parting  injunction. 

“All  right,  my  dear.” 

I was  detained  down-town  that  afternoon  later 


than  usual,  and  when  I came  home  in  the  evening 
I found  the  four  little  Dobbs  sitting  in  solemn  state 
in  the  parlor,  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  guests. 

Shortly  after  the  door-bell  rang,  and  the  children 
were  in  a high  state-of  commotion.  Sallie  jumped 
down  from  the  sofa  and  made  a dash  for  the  door, 
but  suddenly  recollecting  herself,  returned  to  her 
perch  and  smoothed  her  hands  over  her  apron. 

Bridget  nshered  into  ihe  parlor  a string  of  sev- 
en boys  of  assorted  sizes,  who  ranged  themselves 
against  the  wall  without  saying  a word.  But  there 
was  any  amount  of  subdued  giggling  among  them.  * 

The  next  arrival  was  a cluster  of  little  girls, 
looking  as  sweet  as  Juno  roses. 

I went  out  to  tea,  and  when  I looked  in  again 
the  room  was  filled  with  the  neighbors’  progeny,  in- 
cluding Mary  Ann  Smith  and  the  two  other  big  girls. 

Such  a staid  conclave  I never  saw  before  in  my 
life.  There^hey  all  sat,  as  bashful  as  mice,  never 
uttering  a loud  word,  and  scarcely  daring  to  look 
each  oth<  r in  the  face.  It  was  vastly  amusing  to 
me  to  observe  the  conventional  awe  under  which 
those  boys,  especially,  labored ; the  very  boys  that 
had  been  saluting  each  other  roughly  in  the  street 
an  hour  before,  perhaps  pulling  each  other’s  hair. 
As  sedate  as  deacons  now. 

The  ice  was  broken  in  this  way : 

One  of  the  big  girls,  by  way  of  opening  the  ball, 
said  to  a youngster  of  some  eight  summers,  named 
Joey  Perry, 

“ It’s  a pleasant  evening,  Mr.  Perry.” 

“Oh,  how  are  yon,  Mister  Perry!”  burst  forth 
our  Fred,  derisively,  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

And  then  such  a broadside  of  laughter ! In  less 
time  than  it  takes  me  to  write  it  the  youngster.; 
were  in  a hubbub  as  noisy  as  the  meeting  had  be  - 
fore  been  sedate. 

They  played  “ Post-office,”  and  “ Cedar  Swamp,  ” 
and  “Forfeits,”  and  all  that  sort  of  games,  whos  ■ 
principal  feature  is  an  abundance  of  kissing.  I 
went  into  my  study  and  began  writing.  The  merr 
hursts  of  laughter  came  echoing  to  my  ears,  but  they 
did  not  disturb  me.  I am  a fond  father. 

One  of  the  big  girls  came  into  my  august  pres  - 
ence  and  threw  a cushion  at  my  feet,  on  which  sho 
kneeled,  pouting  up  at  me  a pair  of  ripe  red  lips. 

“Who’s  this?”  said  I,  laying  down  my  pen. 

“That's  Mary  Ann!”  cried  Fred  from  the  door- 
way, which  was  thronged  with  giggling  little  spec- 
tators. ‘ She  wants  you  to  kiss  her.” 

“Al.:”  said  I,  as  memory  suddenly  recalled  the 
old-time  game.  “ How  many  can  I have?” 

“Twenty !”  “ Thirty !”  “A  hundred !”  cried 

a dozen  voices. 

“Well,  I’ll  take  three,”  said  I,  “and  you  may 
have  the  rest,  Fred.” 

“ Can’t  see  it !”  slanged  that  hopeful,  backing  oft'. 

The  young  lady  struggled  after  the  orthodox 
manner,  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
lion  of  young  ladies,  and  the  children  screamed 
with  delight. 

“ Hold  her,  Mr.  Dobb!” 

“Kiss  her,  Mr.  Dobb!” 

“ Rub  her  nose  with  your  whiskers,  papa !” 

That  last  was  from  Fred,  who  had  memories. 

We  left  them  alone  at  last.  I don't  believe  in 
old  folks  intruding  too  much  on  the  enjoyment  of 
the  little  ones.  They  get  along  a great  deal  mer- 
rier by  themselves.  So  Mrs.  Dobb  shut  the  parlor- 
door  and  left  them  alone,  while  1 shut  myself  up  in 
my  study. 

About  half  past  nine  I went  out  and  found  the 
little  guests  had  gone. 

Sallie  was  missing,  but  we  presently  found  her 
on  the  stairs  in  the  hall  crying  bitterly. 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter  with  my  bird?”  said  I, 
taking  her  in  my  arms. 

She  was  loth  to  tell,  but  at  last  she  sobbed  out 
that  she  had  been  kissed  too  much,  and  had  had  her 
six  years  pounded  on  her  little  back,  in  honor  of 
birthday  usage,  till  she  was  sore  all  over.  Added 
to  which  one  of  the  boys  had  caught  hold  of  her 
dresg  and  torn  it  in  a shocking  manner. 

She  was  soothed  and  put  to  bed,  and  then  I went 
into  the  parlor. 

Oh,  spectacle  for  an  economical  parent!  My 
statuette  of  Senator  Douglas — only  a cast,  but  a 
gift  from  the  sculptor — had  been  knocked  over  as  it 
stood  in  a corner,  and  its  head  broken  short  oft'. 
There  was  a deep  scratch  a foot  long  on  the  piano, 
and  the  music  was  one  hideous  daub  of  molasse. 
candy  from  first  to  last.  A lamp  had  been  tipped 
over  on  the  Brussels  carpet  and  left  a great  grea-c- 
spot  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  And,  worst  of  all. 
some  ambitious  youngster  had  been  at  my  paint- 
ings, and  had  broken  a hole  through  the  canvas  of  a 
choice  landscape— an  original  Sontag,  which  I val- 
ued highly. 

“Oh,  Susan!  Susan!”  I cried,  “behold  the 
havoc  of  this  economical  soiree !’’ 

Mrs.  Dobb  stood  aghast  at  the  spectacle. 

“ Can  you  compute  this  damage  calmly  ?”  I asked. 

Bnt  Mrs.  Dobb  had  no  aiiswer  for  me. 

I got  out  a pencil  and  a piece  of  paper,  and  made 
a reckoning : 

Beheaded  Douglas $25 

Mutilated  Sontag 60 

Molasses  candy  and  other  damages  to  piano  and 
marie 10 

Ruined  carpet 100 

“A  total,  my  dear,  of  $185.” 

“ I think  you  are  extravagant,  James,”  said  my 
wife.  “ A little  Spalding’s  glue  will  put  the  stat- 
ue's head  in  place.” 

“ And  then  you  could  tie  a red  ribbon  around  his 
neck  to  hide  the  crack,  couldn’t  you,  dear?”  I said, 
in  a tone  of  intense  irony. 

“As  for  the  painting,  seems  to  me  you  might 
mend  it  in  some  way,  James,  since  you  make  those 
things  yourself.” 

“ Those  things ! That's  a wife  for  an  artist !” 

“The  piano  and  music  I will  see  what  I can  do 
with ; and  as  for  the  carpet,  we  can  get  a mg  for  the 
centre  of  the  room,  and  the  spot  will  never  show." 

“Another  expense,  my  dear.” 

“James,  I have  wanted  a rug  for  that  room  tlii 
long  tune.  For  my  part,  I don't  know  as  I'm  very 
sorry.  At  least,  it  can’t  be  helped  now ; and  there 
arc  no  pu>re  birthdayain  Jhe.fan.ily  this  year.” 
i “ LcVul  'bfi  UwHHlilv  MH'Jat,  then,  ” said  I. 
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VIEWS  IN  ATLANTA. 

On  this  page  and  on  page  G68  we  give  two  views 
in  Atlanta.  The  view  on  this  page  represents  the 
State  Railroad  D6pdt  and  the  surrounding  district, 
showing  the  effect  of  Sherman’s  bombardment  pre- 
vious to  the  evacuation  of  the  city.  The  sketch 
given  on  page  G68  represents  the  rebels  in  the  act 
of  moving  south.  When  Sherman  took  possession 
he  ordered  all  the  citizens,  loyal  and  disloyal,  to 
leave  the  city,  it  being  his  intention  to  make  At- 
lanta a strong  military  post.  A truce  of  ten  days 
was  established  between  the  two  armies  for  carry- 
ing out  the  order. 


GENERAL  R.  J.  OGLESBY. 

Brigadier-General  Richard  J.  Oglesby  was 
a lawyer  of  distinction  in  Decatur,  Illinois,  and  x 
member  of  tbc  State  Senate  when  the  war  broke 
out.  At  the  first  signal  he  raised  a regiment  (the 
Eighth  Illinois)  for  the  three  months’  service,  and 
with  it  was  ordered  to  Cairo,  where  it  formed  part 
of  the  small  force  under  General  Prentiss.  lie 
took  an  active  part  in  the  various  minor  operations 
inaugurated  against  the  rebels  on  the  Missouri  and 
Kentucky  shores;  but  it  was  not  until  General 
Grant  began  his  operations  against  the  great  rebel 
strong-holds  on  the  Cumberland  aud  Tennessee  riv- 
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crs  that  Colonel  Oglesby  was  enabled  to  display  ' 
those  native  military  qualities  which  made  him  one 
of  the  most  admirable,  distinguished,  and  beloved 
heroes  and  leaders  of  our  Western  army  of  volun- 
teers. In  February,  1862,  he  marched  with  his  men 
from  Cairo  to  th  Tennessee  River;  and  at  the 
great  initial  victo.  y of  the  war— the  battle  of  Fort 
Donelson— where  he  commanded  a brigade  consist- 
ing of  five  regiments  of  Illinois  infantry,  two  bat- 
teries, and  a boay  or  cavalry,  he  stood  out  promi- 
nently as  one  of  the  coolest,  bravest,  and  above  all, 
as  one  of  the  most  daring  and  dashing  of  officers 
among  a body  of  men  that  never  in  the  history  of 
the  world  was  surpassed  for  these  qualities.  His 
brigade  was  in  M'Clernand’s  division,  which  was 
posted  on  our  extreme  right ; and  the  accounts  of 
the  three  days1  struggle  published  at  the  time  show- 
ed the  splendid  and  effective  work  performed  by 
Oolesby’s  brigade  from  Thursday,  when  he  first 
met  the  rebels  and  forced  them  from  two  positions, 
until  Saturday,  when  the  whole  rebel  garrison  sur- 
rendered. Of  the  second  day  before  Donelson  one 
of  the  correspondents  writes:  “I  must  admit  that, 
riding  along  our  lines  on  Friday,  and  witnessing 
the  formidable  field-works  of  the  enemy  (between  • 
five  and  six  miles  in  extent)  which  reared  them- 
selves every  where  to  the  front  of  us,  1 feared  that 
the  task  of  reducing  them  would  be,  at  the  best,  a 
matter  of  considerable  time.  But  cold  and  hun- 
gry, and  with  garments  stiff  with  frost,  the  soldiers 
were  still  hopeful  and  firm.  The  universal  senti- 
ment was,  as  bluff  Colonel  Oglesby  expressed  it, 

‘ We  came  here  to  take  that  fort,  and  we  will  take 
it.’  Not  that  day,  but  the  next,  brought  forth  the 
glorious  fruit  of  this  resolute  purpose.”  For  his 
gallantry  on  this  occasion  Colonel  Oglesby  was 
commissioned  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers. 

On  the  subsequent  advance  of  Grant’s  army  up 
the  Tennessee  River,  and  as  far  as  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing, General  Oglesby  accompanied  it  with  Ills  bri- 
gade ; and  at  the  great  battle  of  Shiloli,  in  April, 
he  bore  a distinguished  part. 

But  we  do  not  propose  to  recount  all  the  services 
of  our  hero  in  the  eventful  summer  of  1862. 

At  the  battle  and  victory  of  Corinth,  in  October, 
General  Oglesby’  was  present  in  command  of  a di- 
vision. It  was  at  this  remarkable  action  that  his 
military  and  manly  qualities  received  their  highest 
illustration ; and  it  was  here  also  that  his  services 
in  the  field  terminated.  While  in  the  very  thick 
and  fury  of  the  battle,  “glorious  old  Dick,”  as  his 
soldiers  called  him,  was  shot  through  the  chest,  and 
was  borne  from  the  field  in  a condition  that  led  to 
a report  of  his  death — which  mistake  Mr.  Russell 
has  incorporated  in  his  book  on  the  American  war. 
He  was  carried  to  liis  home  in  Illinois,  where  he 
was  for  nearly  a year  confined  by  his  wound,  which 
also  permanently  unfitted  him  for  service. 

General  Oglesby  is  now  the  Union  candidate 
for  Governor  of  Illinois,  and  on  the  second  Tuesday 
of  October  will  doubtless  be  elevated  to  the  Chief 
Magistracy  of  that  gallant  and  patriotic  State. 

Mr.  “Bull  Run”  Russell,  in  the  “North  and 
South,”  gives  a lively  picture  of  Colonel  Oglesby, 
whom  he  met  at  Cairo  at  the  head  of  his  regiment 
at  the  inception  of  the  war.  “ He  struck  me,”  says 
Russell,  “ by  his  shrewdness,  simple  honesty,  and 
zeal.  He  told  me  that  he  had  begun  life  in  the 
utmost  obscurity;  but  that  somehow  or  other  he 
got  into  a lawyer’s  office,  and  there,  by  hard  drudg- 
ery, by  mother-wit  and  industry,  notwithstanding 
a defective  education,  he  had  raised  himself  not 
only  to  independence,  but  to  such  a position  that 
one  thousand  men  had  gathered  at  his  call,  and  se- 
lected one  who  had  never  led  a company  in  his  life 
to  be  their  Colonel.  In  fact,  he  is  an  excellent  or- 
ator of  the  Western  school,  and  made  good,  home- 
ly, telling  speeches  to  his  men.  ' 1 'in  not  as  good 
as  your  Frenchmen  of  the  schools  of  Paris,  nor  am 
I equal  to  the  Russian  colonels  I m t at  St.  Peters- 
burg,’ said  he ; ‘but  I know  I can  do  good  straight 
fighting  with  my  boys  when  I get  a chance.’  “ We 
may  add,  that  General  Oglesby's  subsequent  ca- 
reer showed  that  this  was  no  mere  empty  boast. 
He  did  indeed  do  “good  straight  fighting”  with  his 
boys  when  he  got  a chance,  which  was  very  soon. 

The  same  writer  subsequently  describes  a gath- 
ering of  soldiers  at  Cairo  to  listen  to  patriotic 
speeches:  “Oglesby’  was  next  summoned,  and 
the  tall,  portly,  good-humored  old  man  stepped  to 
the  front,  and  with  excellent  tact  and  good  sense, 
dished  up  in  the  Buncombe  style,  told  them  the 
time  for  making  speeches  had  passed;  indeed  it 
had  lasted  too  long ; and  although  it  was  said  there 
was  very  little  fighting  when  there  was  much  talk- 
ing, he  believed  too  much  talking  was  likely  to 
lead  to  a great  deal  more  fighting  than  any  one  de- 
sired to  see  between  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  except  their  enemies,  who,  no  doubt, 
were  much  better  pleased  to  see  Americans  fighting 
each  other  than  to  see  them  engaged  in  any  other 
employment.  ” 

These,  though  striking  and  sensible,  ate  certainly 
hardly  fair  specimens  of  General  Oglesby’s  orator- 
ical style  ; for  the  popular  speeches  he  has  deliver- 
ed in  Illinois  during  the  present  Gubernatorial  cam- 
paign are  as  noble  specimens  of  natural  and  patri- 
otic eloquence  as  the  times  have  produced. 


THE  WINDOWS  OF  THE  SOUL. 

Lavater,  in  his  work  on  Physiognomy,  which 
created  so  great  a sensation  throughout  Europe  to- 
ward the  end  of  last  century,  makes  a remark  re- 
garding the  hereditary  brilliancy  of  eyes  in  certain 
families,  which  is  partly  true  and  partly  false. 
“ When  any  extraordinary  vivacity  appears  in  the 
eyes  of  the  mother,"  says  the  Swiss  mystic,  “ there 
is  almost  a certainty  that  these  eyes  will  become 
hereditary ; for  the  imagination  of  the  mother  is 
delighted  with  nothing  so  much  as  the  beauty  of 
her  own  eyes.” 

The  “ extraordinary  vivacity”  of  which  Lavater 
speaks  must  proceed  either  from  the  hereditary 
qualities  of  the  soul  or  from  the  special  culture  it 
has  received : first  in  the  ordinary  world  of  sense 
and  show,  and  then  Jn  the  higher  sphere  of  emo- 
tions and  ideas.  Tm  Imtjtbbr  TS-ho  fcdpsessea  true 


[ nobility  of  soul  can  not  fail  to  give  her  children  a 
portion  of  the  rich  inheritance  she  has  derived  from 
her  ancestors ; and  this,  no  doubt,  determines  that 
strong  individuality  of  features  and  expression  by 
which  certain  families  are  characterized.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  far  more  depends  upon  the 
culture  which  the  sold  receives  from  parents  and 
teachers  than  upon  the  frame  in  which  it  is  lodged. 

Emerson  makes  some  notable  remarks,  in  his 
“ Conduct  of  Life,”  on  the  marvelous  phenomena  of 
our  spiritual  being,  as  it  shows  itself  at  the  “win- 
dows of  the  soul,”  which  are  well  worthy  of  study. 

“Eyes  arc  bold  a3  lions— roving,  running,  leap- 
ing here  and  there,  far  and  near.  They  speak  all 
languages.  They  wait  for  no  introduction ; they 
are  no  Englishmen ; ask  no  leave  of  age  or  rank  ; 
they  respect  neither  poverty  nor  riches,  neither 
learning  nor  power,  nor  virtue,  nor  sex,  but  intrude, 
and  come  again,  and  go  through  and  through  you 

in  a moment  of  time The  communication  by  the 

eye  is,  in  the  greater  part,  not  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  will.  It  is  the  bodily  symbol  of  identity 
of  nature.  We  look  into  the  eyes  to  know  if  this 
other  form  i3  another  self ; and  the  eyes  will  not 
lie,  but  make  a faithful  confession  what  inhabitant 
is  there.  The  revelations  are  sometimes  terrific. 
The  confession  of  a low,  usurping  devil  is  there 
made ; and  the  observer  shall  seem  to  feel  the  stir- 
ring of  owls  and  bats,  and  homed  hoofs,  where  he 
looked  for  innocence  and  simplicity.” 

“ It  is  a point  of  cunning,”  says  Lord  Bacon,  “to 
wait  upon  him  with  whom  you  speak  with  your 
eye,  as  the  Jesuits  give  it  in  precept;  for  there  bo 
many  wise  men  that  have  secret  hearts  and  trans- 
parent countenances:  yet  this  would  be  done  with 
a demure  abasing  of  your  eyes  sometimes,  as  the 
Jesuits  also  do  use.”  As  the  Jesuits  are  exceed- 
ingly cunning  they  naturally  adopt  this  demure 
aspect  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  their  own 
thoughts  as  closely  as  possible,  while  they  are  all 
the  while  trying  to  read  the  inmost  soul  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  they  are  speaking.  This  is  quite  as 
bad  as  the  reckless,  roving  expression  of  the  eye 
whicli  marks  the  American.  The  right  course  is 
to  look  the  person  with  whom  you  are  conversing 
full  in  the  face,  showing  neither  unmanly  timidity 
nor  undue  boldness.  That  artificial  and  demure 
look  which  Lord  Bacon  calls  “a  point  of  cunning” 
is  the  usual  mark  of  a Jesuit,  but  it  is  not  confined 
to  the  disciples  of  Loyola.  Now  and  then  we  en- 
counter a face  of  this  description,  where  the  cun- 
ning expression  has  been  produced  by  other  causes. 
“The  greatest  hypocrite  I ever  knew,” says  Haz- 
litt,  “ was  a little  demure,  pretty,  inodcst-lookiug 
girl,  with  eyes  timidly  cast  upon  the  ground,  and 
an  air  soft  as  enchantment.  The  only  circumstance 
that  could  lead  to  a suspicion  of  her  true  character 
was  a cold,  sullen,  watery,  glazed  look  about  the 
eyes,  which  she  bent  cm  vacancy,  as  if  determined 
to  avoid  all  explanation  with  vours.  I might  have 
spied  in  their  glittering,  motionless  surface  the 
rocks  and  quicksands  that  awaited  below.”  This, 
however,  is  only  a one-sided  view  of  the  affair. 
What  would  the  “little,  demure,  pretty,  modest- 
looking  girl"  have  said  about  the  expression  of 
Hazlitts  own  eyes?  Had  she  been  able  to  ex- 
press her  feelings  in  as  fine  words  as  he  used  we 
might  have  had  as  repulsive  a picture  of  him  as  he 
has  drawn  of  her.  Patmore  tells  us  that  Hazlitt’s 
eyes  were  neither  fine  nor  brilliant  ; and  as  for  ex- 
pression, “ there  was  a furtive  and,  at  times,  a sin- 
ister look  about  them,  as  they  glanced  suspiciously 
from  under  their  overhanging  brows,  that  conveyed 
a very  unpleasant  impression  to  those  that  did  not 
know  him.  And  they  were  seldom  directed  frank- 
ly and  fairly  toward  you,  as  if  he  were  afraid  that 
you  might  read  in  them  what  was  passing  in  his 
mind  concerning  you.” 

Ilazlitt  ought  to  have  remembered  the  funda- 
mental law  which  reigns  through  all  physiognotnical 
relations,  that  like  begets  like.  If  your  eyes  wear 
a habitually  suspicious  or  jealous  expression,  you 
may  be  sure  that  they  will  call  forth  a correspond- 
ing look  in  the  eyes  of  most  peoplo  with  whom  you 
come  in  contact.  On  the  other  hand,  if  your  eyes 
have  an  open,  frank,  and  cheerful  expression,  as  if 
a good-natured  soul  were  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow, you  will  find  most  people  responding  to  your 
hearty  greeting  in  the  same  pleasant  ocular  dialect. 
Marvelous  also  is  the  power  which  one  soul  exer- 
cises over  another  through  the  eyes,  in  imparting 
whatever  passion  or  feeling  predominates  at  the 
moment.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  mys- 
teries of  our  dual  nature,  but  it  is  one  to  which  we 
shall  obtain  tlie  key  when  we  have  acquired  that 
high  degree  in  self-knowledge  which  enables  us, 
really  and  truly,  to  “see  oursels  as  others  see  us.” 

Solomon  warns  as  against  familiarity  with  “him 
than  hath  an  evil  eye;  for  as  he  thinketh  in  his 
heart,  so  is  he."  The  double-minded  man  can  not 
help  showing  his  real  nature  in  the  language  of  his 
eye.  “Eat  and  drink,  saith  he  to  thee;  but  his 
heart  is  not  with  thee.”  Singleness  of  heart  is 
equally  visible  in  frankness  of  ocular  expression. 
“ My  eye  no  sooner  fixed  upon  his,  ” says  John  Dun- 
ton,  “ but  through  that  perspective  I could  see  the 
inward  virtue  of  his  soul,  which  immediately  pro- 
duced a veneration  in  my  breast,  and  I soon  found 
our  hearts  beat  time  to  one  another.”  How  much 
of  our  enjoyment  in  social  intercourse  arises  from 
such  sympathy  is  well  expressed  by  Emerson : 
“Vain  and  forgotten  are  all  the  fine  offers  and  of- 
fices of  hospitality  if  there  is  no  holiday  in  t he  eye. 
How  many  furtive  inclinations  are  avowed  by  the 
aye  though  dissembled  by  the  lips ! A man  comes 
away  from  a company  in  which,  it  may  easily  hap- 
pen, he  has  said  nothing,  and  no  important  remark 
has  been  addressed  to  him,  and  yet,  if  in  sympathy 
with  the  society,  he  shall  not  have  a sense  of  this 
fact,  such  a stream  of  life  has  been  flowing  into 
him,  and  out  from  him,  through  the  eyes.”  Nor  is 
this  enjoyment  altogether  owing  to  the  felicitaus 
temper  of  the  individual  himself.  The  company  of 
sympathetic  souls  has  the  effect  of  a powerful  cord- 
ial upon  a sinking  heart.  It  soon  raises  it  up  to  a 
higher  level ; and  this  all  the  more  effectually  from 
the  unconscious  nature  of  its  operation.  When  we 
see  “holiday  in  the  eye,”  we  do  not  need  to  care 
much  about  what  the  tongue  says. 


MINING  AFFAIRS. 

Mammoth  Oil  Company We  should  judge  by  the 

Urge  number  of  these  corporations  now  being  organized 
that  the  petroleum  oil  business  was  very  prosperous.  The 
discovery  of  this  oil  has  been  worth  already  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  Government.  The  shipments  abroad  are  at 
present  perfectly  enormous,  and  are  steudily  and  rapidly 
increasing.  A new  company,  known  as  the  “President 
Petroleum  Company,"  is  now  being  organized,  with  a 
prospective  capital  of  $5,000,000.  We  have  seen  a list 
of  the  stockholders,  and  it  embraces  some  of  the  strongest 
names  in  the  City  of  New  York,  including  seven  bank 
presidents,  and  other  leading  men  connected  with  somo 
of  the  largest  institutions  In  the  country.  We  have  no  In- 
terest in  any  oil  company,  but  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
had  we  money  to  invest,  we  should  take  some  of  this 
stock.  It  promises  to  pay  large  dividends,  and  can  hard- 
*y  help  doing  so  even  with  only  moderate  success.  Those 
of  our  readers  who  have  money  to  invest  In  corporations 
of  this  character  will  find  this  new  company  worthy  of 
their  attention.  .lee  advertisement  in  our  columns,  last 
page. — Independent 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


UHIOM  BADGES 

Single  Badges 15  cents. 

1 '.  r Dozen $1  50. 

I'er  Hundred $10  00. 

By  Mail,  free. 

J.  W.  EVERETT  & CO., 

(Box  5628.)  Ill  Fulton  St,  N.  Y. 


PROPOSALS  FOR  LOAN. 


J.  H.  Winslow  & Co. 

TIIE  GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY  EVER  OFFERED 
TO  SECURE  GOOD  JEWELRY  AT 
LOW  PiaCES. 


100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  GOLD 
PENS,  BRACELETS,  LOCKETS,  RINGS,  GENT  S 
PINS,  SLEEVE  BUTTONS,  STUDS,  ETC., 

Worth  $500,000, 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value , and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  yon  knot c what  you  re 
to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particulars ; also 
terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  Regiment  and 
Town  in  -the  Country. 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO.. 

203  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Improved  Ridgewood  Smoking-Case. 

For  the  Army , .Van,/. 
Travellers,  and  for  all 
Smoker;:.  Economy, 
Comfort,  and  Style. 
Contains  Pipe,  Match rs, 
and  Tobacco.  Portable 
as  n cigar-case,  and  free 
from  odor. 

PRICES $2,  $2  50, 

$2  75,  $3,  $4,  $5- 
The  two  latter  richly 
■liver  plated  and  en- 
graved. Sent  by  Mai  I, 
postage  paid,  on  rece  ‘ • t 
of  price  and  25  ceuis. 

Ridgewood  Maufg, 
Co-3  429  Broadway, 
N.  Y. 

Liberal  Discount  to  Dealers.  Send  for  Circular. 


5-20  Bonds. 


Treasury  Department,  Washington,  Oct  1, 1864. 

Sealed  offers  will  be  received  at  this  Department  under 
the  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  30,  1864,  until  the 
noon  of  Friday,  the  14th  instant,  for  bonds  of  the.United 
States,  to  the  amount  of  forty  millions  of  dollars.  The 
bonds  offered  will  bear  an  interest  of  six  per  centum,  pay. 
able  semi-annually,  in  coin,  on  the  first  days  of  May  and 
November,  and  will  be  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Government,  after  five  years,  and  payable  in  twenty 
years  from  November  1, 1S64. 

Each  offer  must  be  for  fifty  or  some  multiple  of  fifty 
dollars,  and  must  state  the  sum  including  premium  offered 
for  each  hundred  dollars,  or  for  fifty  when  the  offer  is  for 
no  more  than  fifty.  Two  per  cent,  of  the  principal  (in- 
cluding premium)  of  the  whole  amount  bid  for,  by  each 
bidder,  must  be  deposited,  as  a guarantee  for  the  payment 
of  subscriptions  if  accepted,  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  at  Washington,  or  with  the  Assistant  Treas- 
urer at  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  St.  Louis,  or 
with  the  designated  Depositary  at  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Chicago,  Detroit,  or  Buffalo,  or 
with  any  National  Deposit  Bank  which  may  consent  to 
transact  the  business  without  charge,  for  which  deposits 
duplicate  certificates  will  be  issued  to  the  depositors  by 
the  officer  or  bank  receiving  them— the  originals  of  which 
must  be  forwarded,  with  the  offers,  to  this  Department. 
All  deposits  should  be  made  in  time  for  the  certificates 
with  the  offers  to  reach  Washington  not  later  than  the 
morning  of  October  14,  as  uforesaid.  No  offer,  not  accom. 
panied  by  its  proper  certificate  of  deposit,  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  Coupon  and  Registered  Bonds,  issued  under  this 
proposal,  will  be  of  the  denominations  of  $50,  $1U0,  $500, 
and  $1000.  Registered  Bonds  of  $5000  and  $10,000  w;U 
be  issued  if  required. 

All  offers  received  will  be  opened  ou  Friday,  October 
14th.  The  awards  will  be  made  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
highest  offerers,  and  notice  of  acceptance  or  declination 
will  be  immediately  given  to  the  respective  offerers.  In 
cases  of  acceptance,  bonds  of  the  description  and  denom- 
ination preterred  will  be  sent  to  the  subscribers,  at  the  cost 
of  tne  Department,  on  final  payment  of  installments. 
The  deposit  of  two  per  cent,  will  be  reckoned  in  the  last 
installments  paid  by  successful  offerere,  and  will  be  im- 
mediately returned  to  those  whoee  offers  may  not  be  ac- 
cepted. 

The  amount  of  accepted  offers  must  be  deposited  with 
the  Treasurer,  officer,  or  bank  authorized  to  act  under 
this  notice,  on  advice  of  the  acceptance  ot  offers,  as  iol 
lows : Oue  half  on  the  20th  October,  and  the  balance  (in- 
i' ailing  the  premium  and  original  two  per  cent,  deposit) 
on  the  3 let  October. 

The  bonds  will  bear  interest  from  November  1st.  In- 
tercst  on  deposits,  from  their  date  to  November  1,  will  be 
paid  by  the  Government  in  coin. 

One  half  ot  tne  first  installment,  or  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  accepted  offers,  may  be  paid,  with  accrued  inter, 
est  to  October  14,  in  United  States  “ Certificates  of  In- 
debtedness,” but  such  certificates  will  be  received  in  purt 
payment  of  the  first  installment  only. 

Often  under  this  notice  should  be  endorsed  “ Offer  for 
Loan,"  and  oddressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  right  to  decline  all  offers  not  considered  advantageous 
to  the  Government,  is  reserved  by  the  Secretary. 

W.  P.  FESSENDEN, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


FIELD,  NAVY,  and  OPERA 
GLASSES  manufactured  by  B.  II. 
HORN,  Optician,  212  Broadway, 
comer  of  Fulton  St. ; also  every 
description  of  Microscopes,  Tele- 
scopes, Spectacles,  and  Eye-glass- 
es at  wholesale  and  retail.  Send 
stamp  for  circular. 


SOMETHING  TO  DO  — “PLEASANT  AND  PROF- 
ITABLE."—Good  Books,  ready  sales,  and  good  prof- 
j its.  Agents  wanted.  Address,  with  prepaid  envelope  for 
ans-er,  FOWLER  & WELLS,  389  Brosdway,  Now  York. 


The  Brazi  ian  Hair  Curler. 


One  application  warranted  to  cnrl  the  most  straight  and 
stubborn  hair  into  wavy  ringlets  or  heavy  massive  curls. 
Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $1  0i>  Address 

S.  S.  CHASE,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


Agents  and  Dealers  can  get  the  best  and  cheap- 
est Stationery  Package’  in  the  world.  Also  Campaign 
Medals,  Lithographic  Portraits  of  Gen.  McCL'llnn,  Lincoln, 
Grant,  and  all  the  leading  Gen’ia  Battle  scenes,  &c.  Send 
stamp  for  circulars  to  John  Gibson,  32  Beektnnn  St.,  N.  Y. 


Shults’  Onguent,  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  post- 
paid, for  60  cents.  Address  C.  F.  SHULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Six  Dollars  made  from  fifty  cts.  Call  and  exam- 
ine, or  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  50  cents.  Retails 
for  $0,  by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


A Good  New  Novel, 

AND  A 

Fresh  Book  of  Travel  and  Adventure. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Publish  this  Day: 

I. 

ROSS  BROWNE’S 

CRUSOE’S  ISLAND,  CALIFORNIA, 

AND  WASHOE. 

CRUSOE’S  ISLAND;  a Ramble  in  the  Footsteps  of  Al- 
exander Selkirk.  With  ^ketches  of  Adventure  in  Call 
fomia  and  WaAoe.  By  ’.  Ross  Browne,  Author  of 
“Yusef,’’&c.  With  Illustra.ions.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75 

“These  accounts  of  Mr.  Browne’s  varied  travels  in  T 
vers  portions  of  the  globe  are  marked  by  the  pectil  at 
characteristics  of  the  author.  At  the  bottom  of  nil  is 
sound  common  sense,  keen  observation,  and  a quick  per- 
ception of  odd  phases  of  character;  or  rather,  perhaps, 
the  odd  phases  of  even  the  most  commonplace  characters. 
If  there  is  any  thing  quaint  or  humorous  in  any  person 
whom  he  meets,  it  is  sure  to  be  drawn  out  by  the  magnet- 
ic attraction  of  Mr.  Browne’s  genial  humor Ju  no- 

thing is  Browne  more  happy  than  in  hitting  off  the  ! rev- 
elling John  Bull,  as,  provided  with  the  thousand-aiio-uue 
absolute  necessities  of  a gentleman,  he  undertakes  to 
4 rough  it'  in  the  wilds  of  California.  Leech  does  not  more 
cleverly  hit  off  the  Englishman  at  home  than  Browne  doe* 
the  Briton  abroad,  with  pen  and  pencil — for  lie  is  as  clever 
witli  one  as  with  tho  other.  There  is  nothing  ill-natured 
in  Mr.  Browne’s  humor.  He  likes  the  wirld  end  every 
bodv  in  it;  and  eo  every  body  likes  him.  lie  can  not 
travel  a day  in  the  strangest  country  without  majeing 
friends."  


IL 

TROLLOPE’S  LINDISFARH  CHASE. 

LIND1SFARN  CHASE.  A Novel.  By  T.  Adou*jic3 
Trollope.  8yo,  Cloth,  $2  00;  Paper,  $1  50. 


“In  ‘Lindisfam  Chase’  Mr.  T.  Adolphus  Trollope  has 

Ent  himself  fairly  into  competition  with  his  more  oelebrai  e<  I 
rother,  the  author  of  • Orley  Farm'  and  ‘ The  Small  House 
at  Allington,'  as  a delineator  of  life  and  manners.  The 
characters  of  Marguerite,  the  English  girl  who  has  his  u 
bien  clevis  by  a French  kinswoman,  and  of  her  wan. 
Frederick  Falconer,  the  calculating  young  banker,  ar 
carefully  studied  and  skillfully  developed  as  any  person- 
ages in  Balzac."  


HARPER  & BROTHERS 


Dave  just  Published: 

SPEKE’S  AFRICA.  JOURNAL  OF  THE  DISCOVER  Y 
OF  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  NILE.  By  Captain  John 
Hanning  Speke.  With  Maps  and  Portraits,  and  nu- 
merous Illustrations,  chiefly  from  Drawings  by  Cap- 
tain Grant.  8vo,  Cloth,  uniform  with  Livingston.', 
Barth,  Burton,  &c.  Price  $4  00. 

BARBARA’S  HISTORY.  A Novel.  By  Amelia  B.  Ed- 
wards, Author  of  ‘‘The  Ladder  of  Life,"  &c.,  &c. 
New  Edition.  Svo,  Paper,  70  cents. 

READE’S  SAVAGE  AFRICA.  Western  Africa:  being 
the  Narrative  of  a Tour  iu  Equatorial,  Southwe-tern, 
and  Northwestern  Africa;  with  Notes  on  the  Habits 
of  the  Gorilla;  on  the  Existence  of  Unicorns  and  Tail- 
ed Mon;  on  the  Slave  Trade;  on  the  Origin,  Charac- 
ter, and  Capabilities  of  the  Negro,  and  of  the  future 
Civilization  of  Western  Africa.  By  W.  Win  wood 
Readf..  Illustrations  and  Map.  8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00. 

MAURICE  DURING,  or,  The  Quadrilateral.  A Novel. 
By  the  Author  of  “ Guy  Livingstone,"  “ Sword  a»d 
Gown,"  &c.  New  Edition.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN  in  the 
Family,  the  School,  and  the  Church.  By  Catharine 
E.  Beecher.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

CAPTAIN  BRAND,  OF  THE  “CENTIPEDE."  A Pi 
rate  of  Eminence  in  the  West  Indies:  his  Loves  and 
Exploits,  together  with  some  Account  of  the  singula i 
Manner  by  which  he  departed  this  Life.  By  Harry 
Gringo  (H.  A.  Wise,  U.  S.  N.).  With  Illustration?. 


Svo,  Cloth,  $2  00;  Paper,  $1  50. 


NOT  DEAD  YET.  A Novel.  By  J.C.Jeaffreson,  Au- 
thor of  “Live  it  Down,"  “Olive  Blake’s  Good  Work," 
“Isabel:  or,  tlio  Young  Wife  and  the  Old  Love,"  &c. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $1  75;  Paper,  $1  25. 

HISTORY  OF  KRIEDRICH  H.,  called  Frederick  the 
Great.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  Vol.  IV.,  with  Portrait, 
Maps,  Plane,  &c.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 


~ Any  of  the  above  works  sent  by  mail,  postage-free, 


■ Any  of  the  above  works  sent  by 

)ri3ll  5ll 


Cristadoro's 


October  15,  1864.] 


Dr.  Talbot’s  Concentrated  Medical 


is  a PREVENTIVE  of  SICKNESS — The  experience  that 
Dr.  Talbot  has  had  for  the  last  Twenty-five  years  con- 
vinces him  that  it  is  time  the  public  had  an  article  offered 
that  will  prevent  sickness.  The  article  offered  is  Dr.  Tal- 
bot’s Medicated  Pineapple  Cider,  designed  for  all  classes, 
old  and  young.  It  is  not  new  to  the  Doctor,  but  is  en- 
tirely new  to  the  public.  One  quart  bottle  will  last  a well 
person  one  year.  This  is  rather  a new  mode  of  doctoring ; 
nevertheless  it  will  save  millions  from  being  sick.  Is  it 
not  belter  to  pay  two  dollars  a year  to  keep  from  being 
sick  than  to  pay  ten  or  twenty  dollars  in  doctors'  bills, 
and  as  much  more  for  the  loss  of  time  and  the  inconven- 
ience of  being  sick  ? To  prevent  sickness  use  as  follows : 
Add  one  teaspoonful  of  Medicated  Pineapple  Cider  to  a 
tumbler  of  cold  water,  and  drink  the  first  thing  after  you 
rise  in  the  morning,  and  the  Bame  before  you  retire  at 
night.  It  will  increase  the  strength  and  give  vigor  and 
action  to  the  system.  A celebrated  New  York  merchant, 
who  has  made  a thorough  trial  of  the  Pineapple  Cider,  as- 
sures Dr.  Talbot  that  he  gained  ten  pounds  of  flesh  in  one 
niontBHit  the  first  trial.  He  continues  its  use  as  above 
directed,  and  finds  it  very  beneficial ; Bays  it  has  proved 
an  entire  preventive  to  sickness  in  his  case.  Also,  another 
well-known  gentleman  in  New  York  has  used  the  Med- 
icated Cider  constantly  for  ten  years,  and  has  not  been 
sick  one  day  during  that  tima 
Price  $2  per  bottle  (full  quart).  For  sale  every  where. 
All  orders  should  be  addressed  to 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Sole  Agent, 

64,65,  66,  67,  68,  70, 72,  and  74  Washington  St, 

New  York. 


A Pine  Silver  Composite  Watch  in  Double  Cases,  En- 
glish Capped  Movements.  Enameled  Dial,  and  steel  cut 
Hands.  A gootWrime- Keeper.  Only  $8  00. 

A handsoe,'  Engine-Turned  or  Engraved  Heavy-Cased 
Solid  Silver  W.  . S,  with  fine  English-capped  Movements, 
White  Dial,  Stet  Polished  Hands.  Beautifully  finished 
in  every  respect  and  correct  Time-Keeper.  Only  $15  00. 

A new  Patent  Heavy  Solid  Silver  and  Glass  Combina- 
tion Hunting-cased  Patent  Lever  Watch,  with  fancy  push- 
pin, Ruby  Jeweled  Magic  Spring.  Warranted  a good 
Time-Keeper.  For  $26  00.  This  watch  is  something  en- 
tirely new,  the  Cases  being  made  of  a peculiar  kind  of 
Glass,  and  rimmed  with  Silver,  bo  constructed  that  it  can 
not  be  broken.  Can  be  made  open-faced  or  hunting- 
cased.  This  is  something  really  handsome  and  durable. 

Address  KELLEY  <fc  ALLEN,  Importers, 

No.  200  Broadway,  New  York. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular. 


Cartridge.  ^ 

Is  the  latest  improvement  In  Fire-Arms,  combining  great  power  and 
effectiveness,  with  compactness,  durability,  and  convenience,  both  for  B|  Utm 
operating  and  carrying.  Is  the  most  effective  Pocket  Revolver  in  the 
world. 

Is  loaded,  without  removing  the  cylinder,  with  Central  fire  Water- 
Proof  Copper  Shell  Cartridge.  The  Cartridge  is  sura  fire,  the  shell  easily  ejected 
after  firing.  The  cylinder  never  fouls.  Is  but  7 inches  extreme  length.  82-100th  ball, 
■lx  shot,  and  weighs  but  14  ounces.  For  sale  by  the  trade. 

GEO.  A/  HICKCOX,  54  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 

CERTIFICATE. 

I have  thoroughly  tested  the  new  “ National  Revolver,”  and  find  it  an  effective  weapon, 
size.  At  fifty  yards  I think  I could  with  this  pistol  kill  at  every  shot.  I take  pleasui 


THE  IMPROVED  PHRENOLOGICAL  BUST— Show- 
ing the  exact  location  of  all  the  Organs  of  the  Brain  { 
designed  for  Learners.  In  this  Head  all  the  newly-dis- 
covered Organs  of  the  Brain  are  given  It  shows  each  in- 
dividual Organ  on  one  side,  and  all  the  groups— Social, 
Executive,  Intellectual,  and  Moral — on  the  other.  Price, 
for  the  largest  size,  $t  50 ; smaller,  75  cents.  If  sent  by 
express  25  cents  must  be  added  for  packing-box.  For  sale 
by  Booksellers  and  Druggists. 

FOWLER  & WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


U.  s.  7-30  LOAN. 


Soldiers ! Soldiers ! ! 

To  procure  a neat,  entertaining  monthly  paper,  gratia, 
to  read  in  camp,  send  your  address  to  36  Ann  Street,  New 
York.  Free  to  Soldiers  only.  M.  A.  GI LBERT  & CO. 


“The  West  Indian  Hair 
Curler,” 

Warranted  to  curl  the  most  straight  and  stiff  hair,  on 
the  first  application,  into  short  ringlets  or  waving  mass- 
ive curia.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $i  00.  Ad- 
dress WAUD  GILBERT  LYON, 

Box  5251,  New  York  Post-Office. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  gives  notice  that  sub- 
icriptlons  will  be  received  for  Coupon  Treasury  Notes, 
payable  three  years  from  Aug.  15th,  1864,  with  semi-an- 
nual interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  three-tenths  per 
cent,  per  annum— principal  and  interest  both  to  be  paid 
in  lawful  money. 

These  Notes  will  be  convertible  at  the  option  of  the 
holder  at  maturity,  into  six  per  cent,  gold-bearing  bonds, 
payable  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty  years 
from  their  date,  as  the  Government  may  elect.  They  will 
be  issued  in  denominations  of  $50,  $100,  $500,  $1000,  and 
$5000,  and  all  subscriptions  must  be  for  fifty  dollars  or 
some  multiple  of  fifty  dollars. 

As  the  Notes  draw  interest  from  August  15,  persons 
making  deposits  subsequent  to  that  date  must  pay  the  in- 
terest accrued  from  date  of  note  to  date  of  deposit. 

Special  Advantages  of  tliis  Loan. 

It  is  a National  Savings  Bank,  offering  a higher 
rate  of  interest  than  any  other,  and  the  best  security. 
Any  savings  bank  which  pays  its  depositors  in  U.  S.  Notes 
considers  that  it  is  paying  in  the  best  circulating  medium 
of  the  country,  and  it  can  not  pay  in  any  thing  better, 
for  its  own  assets  are  either  in  Government  securities  or  in 
notes  or  bonds  payable  in  Government  paper. 

Convertible  into  a Six  per  cent  5-20 
Gold  Bond. 

In  addition  to  the  very  liberal  interest  on  the  notes  for 
three  years,  this  privilege  of  conversion  is  now  worth 
about  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  the  current  rate  for 
5-20  Bonds  is  not  less  than  nine  per  cent,  premium , and 
before  the  war  the  premium  on  six  per  cent.  U.  S.  stocks 
was  over  twenty  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  actual 
profit  on  this  loan,  at  the  present  market  rate,  is  not  less 
than  ten  y§r  cent,  per  annum. 

Its  Exemption  from  State  or  Municipal 
Taxation. 

But  aside  from  all  the  advantages  we  have  enumerated, 
a special  Act  of  Congress  exempts  all  Bonds  and  Treastiry 
Notes  from  local  taxation.  On  the  average,  this  exemp- 
tion is  worth  about  two  per  cent  per  annum,  according 
to  the  rate  of  taxation  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  believed  that  no  securities  offer  so  great  induce- 
ments to  lenders  as  those  issued  by  the  Government.  In 
all  other  forms  of  indebtedness,  the  faith  or  ability  of  pri- 
vate parties,  or  stock  companies,  or  separate  communities, 
only,  is  pledged  for  payment,  while  the  whole  property  of 
the  country  is  held  to  secure  the  discharge  of  all  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States. 

Up  to  the  24th  of  September,  the  subscriptions  to  this 
loan  amounted  to  over 


Bailey  6c  Eaton’s 

PARAFFINE  GUN  OIL. 

Prepared  expressly  for  Army  use.  It  prevents  rust  on 
locks,  barrels,  swords,  scabbards,  &c.  Carefully  put  up 
in  one-gross  packages.  WHOLESALE  DEPOT  28  and 
30  CANAL  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


New  Campaign  Books 

Just  published. — Old  Abe’s  Jokes  fresh  from  Abraham’s 
Bosom ; 128  pp.,  35c.  The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln ; 100 
pp.,  25c.  The  Life  of  George  B.  M'Clcllan;  100  pp.,  25c. 
The  Little  Mac  Campaign  Songster;  72  pp.,  12c.  The 
President  Lincoln  Campaign  Songster;  72  pp.,  12c.  Sold 
’ y Booksellers  and  News-dealers  every  where.  Mailed, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  or  the  5 books  for  $1 . 

T.  R.  DAWLEY,  Publisher,  New  York. 
An  unusual  discount  to  the  trade. 


Cosoaine. 

The  Qualities  ot  Burnett's  Cocaine,  as  preventing  the 
hair  from  falling,  are  truly  remarkable. 


Portable  Printing  Offices. 

For  the  Army  and  Navy  o 

Hospitals,  Merchants,  /A. 

Druggists,  and  all  who 
wish  to  print  neatly, 
cheaply,  and  expeditious- 
ly.  Circular  sent  free. 

Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c.,  . 

six  cents.  Adams  Press  liUBJliil 

Co.,  No.  26  Ann  St.,  N.  Y., 

and  35  Lincoln  St.,  Boston. 


Sportsmen.  Tourists,  and  Army  and 
Wavy  Officers. 

Powerful  and  Brilliant  Double  Glasses. 

. _____  Portability  combined  with 

fiESgSl  great  power  in  Field,  Marine, 

Tourists',  Opera,  and  general 
out-door  day  and  night  double 
E ■■  9 f perspective  glasses,  will  show 

i distinctly  a person  to  know 

B- — him  at  Irom  two  to  six. miles 

spectacles  of  the  greatest 
6^=4’ transparent  power  to  strength- 
en and  improve  the  sight, 
without  tlie  distressing  result  of  frequent  chances.  Cata- 
logues sent  by  inclosing  stamp.  SEMMONS,  Ocu- 
lists— Optician,  Broadway,  New  \ eric 


Drawing  Without  a Master.  Any  novice, 
old  or  young,  witli  the  aid  of  my  ■*  Drawing  Instrument, ’’ 
can  copy  Engravings  of  all  kinds ; also  draw  Buildings, 
Machinery,  Natural  Scenery,  and  any  living  thing,  with 
perfect  accuracy,  the  first  time  of  Oping. 

liny  one  can  make  money  with  this  instrument  by 
draughting,  sketching,  &c.  Price,  with  full  directions, 
$3.  Sent  free  to  any  address  (for  $3),  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. Address  J.  Hammond,  P.  O.  box  1591,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Printing-Presses  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500. 

Alstt  one  Adams  Press,  26x40,  $1500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,  N.Y. 


SWEET  ■ MADELINE 


My  Love  is  on  the  Battle-Field  ; Young  Eph’s  Lament ; 
Sunlight  within  my  Heart ; Soldier's  happy  Return  Ma- 
Eourka — each  30  cts.  Excelsior  Violin  Book,  0 different 
Noe.,  65c. ; 2 Nos.  25c.,  mailed.  Aoookdeons,  Melodeonb, 
Flutes,  Violins,  Guitars,  German  Silver  and  Brass  Band 
Instruments  of  every  description.  Send  stamp  for  price 
list.  Violin  Strings — Italian  35c.,  Silk  26c.,  mailed. 

FREDERICK  BLUME,  208  Bowery,  N.  Y. 


Attention  Company  ! 

Clark's  Onguent,  a powerful  stimulant.  Each  packet 
warranted  to  produce  a full  set  of  whiskers  or  moustaches 
in  six  weeks  upon  the  smoothest  face, 'without  stain  or  in- 
jury to  the  skin.  Any  person  using  this  Onguent,  and 
finding  it  not  as  represented,  by  informing  me  of  the  fact, 
can  have  their  money  returned  them  at  any  time  within 
3 months  from  day  of  purchase.  Price  $1 00.  Sent  sealed 
and  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 

Address,  A.  C.  CLARK, 

P.  O.  Drawer  118, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


BARD  & BROTHER’S  (Established  1S15) 


PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES.  Also  Manufacturer  of 
BARD  & WILSON’S  PATENT  ANGULAR  NIB  GOLD 
PENS.  JAS.  D.  BARD,  Ag’t,  No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  >\ 
Y.  Gold  Pens  Repaired  or  Exchanged. 


A SPLENDID  SEA  STORY,  in  the  Printer’s  Devil. 

Ready  to-day  at  all  news-dealers’.  jgp1  This  hand- 
some, illustrated  literary  family  paper  will  be  sent  six 
months  on  trial,  to  any  new  subscriber,  for  25  cents.  Ad- 
dress Printer's  Devil , 113  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


FLAYING  CARD£i 
Flaying  Cards. 
Flaying  Cards. 

SEST  THING  OUT. 


Bend  to  Head-Quarters  for 


CAMPAIGN  GOODS. 


80  VARIETIES,  ELEGANT  DESIGNS,  NOW  READY. 

Campaign  Medals 

AND 

Campaign  Pins, 

Embracing  all  the  candidates.  Also  Campaign  Envel- 
opes, Campaign  Song-Books,  Campaign  Text- Books,  &c. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Campaign  Goods  sent,  post-paid, 
on  application.  Address  B.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Campaign 
Head-Quarters,  14  Chambers  Street,  N.  Y. 


Finest  Card  Ever  Issued! 

Of  new  and  elegant  design,  and  are  the  same  in  all  par- 
ticulars as  old  style  cards,  with  the  exception  that  by  hold- 
ing them  to  the  light  you  see 

52  Beautiful  Pictures. 

Enclose  $1  25  and  three  red  stamps  for  sample  pack.  $144 
per  gross. 

T.  ALLEN,  60  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


Albums  for  the  Army. 

Our  New  Pocket  Album, 

holding  sixteen  pictures,  and  sold  at 

Seventy-five  Cents, 

is  the  cheapest  and  best  Pocket  Album  ever  offered  to  the 
public. 

Sent  by  mail  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
Sevcnty-nve  Cents. 

SAMUEL  BOWLES  & COMPANY, 

Photograph  Album  Manufacturers, 

Springfield,  Mass. 


McClellan  Voters! 

A large  size  Engraving  (6x10),  for  framing,  of  Maj.- 
Gen.  Geo.  B.  McClellan  forwarded  free  by  mail  to  every 
voter  in  the  army  or  country,  od  receipt  of  address  and 
two  stamps  to  cover  postage.  Address  Chairman  Dis- 
tributing Committee,  Office  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Briggs’s  Golden  O’Dor. 

WHY  f BECAUSE  IT  has  proved  to  give  satisfaction 
to  Thousands.  The  Golden  O’Dor  will  force  a full  set  of 
Whiskers  or  Moustaches  in  five  weeks,  and  no  Humbug ! 
Also  Hair  on  Bald  Heads  in  six  weeks  (tW~  Warranted). 
Testimonials  of  thousands.  Sent  by  mail,  sealed  and  post- 
paid, for  $1.  Address 

DR.  C.  BRIGGS,  Chicago,  111., 

Drawer,  6308. 


HARPE  R’S 

NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

FOB  OCTOBER,  1864. 


TO  PHYSICIANS  AND  INVALIDS. 

Persons  in  any  stage  of  CONSUMPTION  or 

who  are  suffering  from  Arthma.  Bronchitis.  Ca- 
tarrh. or  ftny  affection  of  the  Throat.  LnngS.  or 
Air  Passages:  or  Who  are  afflicted  with  any  de- 
rangement oftne  Nervous  System,  or  with  any  dis- 
order of  the  Stomach-  Liver,  or  Bowels.  'viU  re- 
ceive a PRESCRIPTION  (FREE  op  COST),  with  Ad- 
vice and  full  Directions  for  Treatment,  by  addressing, 
With  sump,  KEV  CHARLES  E.  KING. 

Station  D,  Bible  House,  N.  Y. 


Family  and  Hotel 

MANGLES. 

J.  G.  WEST, 

Nos.  4 and  10  Liberty  Place. 
Established  1634. 


Subscriptions  will  dr  received  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  at  Washington,  the  several  Assistant 
Treasurers  and  designated  Depositaries,  and  by  all  Na- 
tional Banks  which  are  depositaries  of  public  money,  and 
ALL  RESPECTABLE  BANKS  AND  BANKERS 
throughout  the  country  will  give  further  information  and 
AFFORD  EVERY  FACILITY  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


The  Great  Inside  Route  for 

BOSTON. 

STONINGTON  STEAMBOAT  LINE, 

VIA  GROTON  AND  PROVIDENCE. 

The  Oldest,  Quickest,  Safest,  and  Most  Direct, 
AVOIDING  “POINT  JUDITH." 

The  magnificent  Steamer 
OOMMOBWEALTH, 

On  TUESDAYS,  THURSDAYS,  and  SATURDAYS. 

The  elegant  Steamer 
PLYMOUTH  ROOK, 

On  MONDAYS,  WEDNESDAYS,  and  FRIDAYS, 
AT  5 O’CLOCK  P.M. 

These  boats  start  from  Pier  No.  18  North  River  (foot  of 
Cortlandt  St.),  and  are  acknowledged  by  all  experienced 
travellers  to  be  among  the  largest,  strongest,  most  com- 
fortable, and  best  that  have  ever  run  in  American  waters. 
At  all  seasons  and  in  all  weather  these  boats  invariably 
make  the  pnssage  on  time.  Sumptuous  suppers  and  lux- 
uriously furnished  state-rooms  are  marked  features  of  the 
“ floating  palaces.” 

Berths  and  State-rooms  may  be  secured  at  Harnden  s 
Express  Office,  No.  65  Broadway,  and  at  No.  115  West  St., 
New  York,  and  at  No.  76  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

M.  R.  SIMONS,  Agent, 

Merchants’  Navigation  and  Transportation  Co. 


3EAUTIFUL  FALSE  MUSTACHES,  50  cents  and  $1. 

Send  stamp  for  circulars  of  20  new  and  useful  artlclea 
Address  C.  W.  PHILO,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Brandreth’s  Fills. 


The  American  Card  Company’s 
New  Union  Playing  Cards, 
National  Emblems. 

They  arc  the  prettiest  card  made,  and  suit  the  popular 
Idea.  The  suits  are  Eagles,  Shields,  Stabs,  and  Flags. 
Colonel  in  place  of  King,  Goddess  of  Liberty  for  Queen, 
and  Major  for  Jack. 

All  the  games  can  be  played  as  readily  as  with  cards 
bearing  foreign  emblems.  Each  pack  is  put  up  in  an  ele- 
gant card-case,  and  then  in  dozen  boxes  for  the  trade. 

In  order  that  all  dealers  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
sell  these  cards,  a sample  box  of  twelve  packs  will  be  sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  Five  Dollars.  Address 
AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY, 

No.  14  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


Contains  more  valuable  extractive  matter  than  twen- 
ty boxes  of  any  pills  in  the  world  besides ; fifty-five  hund- 
red physicians  use  them  in  their  practice  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  purgatives.  The  first  letter  of  their  value  Is  yet 
scarcely  appreciated.  When  they  are  better  known  sud- 
den death  and  continued  sickness  will  be  of  the  past.  See 
B.  BRANDRETH  is  on  the  Government  stamp. 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS  are  sold  at  25  cents  per  box, 
enveloped  in  full  directions.  Purchase  none  unless  yiy 
PRIVAfU  GOVERNMENT  STAMP  is  on  the  box.  See 
upon  It  B.  BRANDRETH  In  white  letters. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  BRANDRETH  BUILDING, 
NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  medicines. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 


WHISKFTS. 


TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 4 00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 1 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  urill  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  0 Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Terms  to  Advertisers — One  Dollar  per  line  for  in- 
side, and  One  Dollar  and.  Fifty  Cents  per  line  for  out- 
sidaAdyertSsements  each  insertion. 

Origin  awpsra  BROTHERS,  PnrLisnrv*. 


Five  Anatomical  Engravings. 

Has  information  never  before  published. 

Sent  free,  in  a sealed  envelope  for  10  cents. 

Address  Box  4652,  New  York  Post-Office. 


For  One  Dollar.  I will  send,  sealed  and  post-paid,  the 
“Grecian  Compound,”  highly  perfumed,  which  I warrant 
to  force  a heavy  growth  of  hair  upon  the  smoothest  face 
In  five  weeks,  or  upon  bald  heads  in  eight  weeks,  without 
stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Entire  satisfaction  given,  or 
money  refunded.  Descriptive  circulars  mailed  free.  Ad- 
dress E.  L.  SANFORD,  Lansingburg,  N.  Y. 


If  you  want  to  know,  &c 

Read  Medical  Common  Sense. 

A curious  book  for  curious  people,  and  a good  book  for 
ery  one.  Price,  $1  50.  To  be  had  at  all  news  depots. 
Contents  tables  mailed  frt-e.  Address 

Dr.  E.  B.  FOtot  NoUiaO  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES?— MyOnguentwill 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1 — 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


SHULTS’  CURLIQUE.  For  curling  the  Hair, 
rice  60  cents.  Sent  sealed  and  post-paid.  Address 

C.  F.  8HULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


BRIDGEWATER  PAINT 


.gSSSt  Apri l 1 9™ 1 8 6 4 igBi 


FI  -El  A D'>-  ,T  H II 

ii  N TT  E I)  STAT  K S 

SERVICE  MAGAZINE 

l.FOR.  ACCURATE'  MILITARY  INFORMATION 
FULL -'OFFICIAL  ' I NTELLLIGENCE'etc.  etc. 


A BRITISH  BANTLING. 

John  Bull.  “Now,  then,  my  friend  Jonathan,  there  is  a child  I want  you  to  adopt." 
Jonathan.  “Looks  a kinder  sickly — got  Peace  on  the  Brain,  ain’t  he?  Guess  ye  fritter 
take  keer  of  yer  own  children.  I don’t  wish  ye  to  interdooce  any  of  yer  rickety  stock  inter 
my  family.” 


A RUINED  PEACE  DEMOCRAT  1 ! ! 

by  a “ The  equipage  at  Newport  which  throws  all  others  into  the  shade  is  that 
; our  of  Mr.  Bxlmont,  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee.  It  con- 
3 of  sists  of  a low  barouche  drawn  by  four  elegant,  fiery  thoroughbreds,  with 
s re-  postillions  mounted  on  the  left  or  near  horse  of  each  pair.  Two  footmen  in 

elec-  extreme  livery  are  suspended  from  n high  seat  on  the  back  of  the  car- 

egra-  riage.  The  men  are  peculiarly  well  formed,  having  been  selected  and 

and  trained  in  Europe  with  especial  reference  to  'their  build  and  the  size  of 

Au-  their  calves ; their  lively  is  imported  at  a cost  of  $1000  a suit.  The  horses 

f the  are  valued  at  $25,000,  the  carriage  at  $5000,  and  the  harness  and  other 

Ittee,  trappings  at  $3000.  The  stables  of  the  Democratic  Chairman  are  said  to 

igust  contain  some  forty  horses,  valued  at  from  $1000  to  $S000  each.” — Letter 

from  Newport,  m the  New  York  Evening  Post,  August  26,  1864. 


Campaign  Badges. 

Lincoln  or  McClellan. 

New  designs.  Neat  and  cheap.  Samples  sent  for  15  or  25 
cents.  Photograph  Albums,  Photographs,  &c.,  wholesale 
and  retail.  GEO.  W.  THORNE,  60  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


FISK  & HATCH, 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government 
Securities. 

No.  38  Wall  Street.  New  York. 


Ivory  Jewelry. 

BROOCHES,  EAR-RINGS  AND  STjEEVE-BUTTONS 
— WHITE,  PINK  AND  BLACK,  $3  50  per  set;  beauti- 
fully engraved  with  Grecian  border,  $5  per  set.  Sent  free 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Ivory  Combs,  $5  to  $10 ; Ivory 
liair  Pins.  $3;  Ivory  Initial  Buttons,  $1 ; Pearl  Initial  But- 
tons, $1  60.  WM.  M.  WELLING,  6T1  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

SIGN,  GOLDEN  ELEPHANT. 


Show  Your  Colors! 
CAMPAIGN  BADGES, 

CAMPAIGN  BADGES. 

Wholesale  Head-Quarters, 

B.  T.  HAYWARD, 

Manufacturing  Jeweler,  20S  Broadway,  New  York. 

1 manufacture  over  40  different  varieties,  with  the  like- 
nesses of  all  the  candidates.  I will  send  an  assorted  pack- 
age, just  right  for  the  trade,  on  the  receipt  of  $26.  This 
is  done  to  save  time.  Any  one  so  ordering  can  have  the 
privilege  of  exchanging  nny  thing  sent  for  any  other  style 
of  Badges.  I will  send  an  assortment  of  samples  on  re- 
ceipt of  $5.  One  sample  25  cents  for  either  of  the  candi- 
dates. Agents  wanted  every  where. 


Calenberg  & Vaupcl’s 
PIANOFORTES, 


FOLLAK  & SON. 

Meerschaum  Manufacturers, 
602  Broadway,  Near  4th  St.,  N.  Y., 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Pipes  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  stamp  for  Cir- 
cular. Pipes  $8  to  $100  each. 


99  and  101  Bleecker  Street,  2d  block  West  of  Broadway. 
Warranted  for  Six  Years. 


Look  out,  Boys! 
The  Famous  Book, 


Davis  Collamore  & Co, 


479  Broadway,  below  Broome  St., 

Importers  op  fine  China,  Wedge  wood,  Parian,  i 
&c.  Engraved  Glass  to  order  in  great  variety. 
Colored  Stone  China  Dining  Sets. 


'|l'i  1 1 ll  Presidential 

| Campaign 

IW  H1  w;  pin 

I U I 1 McClellan  and  Pen- 

y^Ti-lliflL  Ill^ntWlli  dleton;  also  of  Lincoln 
iPKotifl.  «n<l  Johnson.  Newest 

and  best  thing  out. 
Campaign  Medals  and 

Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by  E.  N.  FOOTE  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  town  and  city.  18  samples  sent,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  $2  00. 


Will  be  published  in  a few  days,  and  for  sale  at  all  the 
Book  Stores.  Price  $1. 

J.  E.  TILTON  & CO.,  Publishers. 


GOLD  FENS. 


A Fine  Watch  Free. 
$15  Per  Day,  $15 


Wheeler  & Wilson's  Highest  Premium 


We  wilfsend  to  any  address  one  of  our  large  size,  fine 
quality,  warranted  Gold  Pens  and  Silver-plated  Extension 
Cases,  or  silver  Ebony  Holder  and  Morocco  ( !ase,  fur  $1  60. 
Peris  repointed  for  50  cents.  Send  stamp  for  circular. 
AMERICAN  GOLD  PEN  CO.,  No.  200  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Made  easy  by  every  Agent  who  sells  our  Great.  New,  and 
Wonderful  Extra  Mammoth  Prize  Stationery  lock- 
ages, at  old  prices,  with  old  profits.  Greatest  moneys 
making  business  of  the  age.  Each  Package  contains 
large  quantities  of  fine  Writing  Materials,  such  as  Paper, 
Envelopes,  Pens,  Pencils,  Pen- Holders,  Blotters,  Engrav- 
ings, Ladies’  Parts  Fashion  Plates,  Designs  for  Needle- 
work, Cook-Book,  Family  Doctor,  Gardener,  Parlor  Games, 
Letter-Writer's  Instructor,  Calendar  for  1S61-5;  Like- 
nesses of  Lincoln,  McClellan,  Fremont,  Grant,  Slur- 
vi an,  and  all  the  Generals;  Campaign  Pins,  Yankee 
Notions,  Fancy  Articles;  Many  ways  to  become  rich; 
Rare  Recipes,  Rich  Jewelry,  &c.,  &c. ; making  altogether 
tlio  largest  and  most  valuable  Packages  ever  sold.  Ev- 
ery body  buys  them.  Sales  immense.  The  writing  piper 
alone  in  one  Package  can  not  be  bought  separate  for  the 
price  the  whole  Package  is  sold  for.  A splendid  Gold  or 
Silver  Hunting-Case  Lever  Watch  presented  free  to  ev- 
ery one  who  acts  as  our  agent.  Sole  rights  for  towns  given 
free.  New  and  beautiful  Campaign  ami  Presidential 
Breast-Pins,  Badges,  Medals,  &C.,  just-out.  Agents  and 
the  trade  supplied  low.  Semi  for  our  great  new  Circular 
for  tlie  Fall  Trade,  containing  extra  premium  induce- 
ments, free.  S.  C.  RICKARDS  & CO.,  102  Nassau  St., 

N.  Y the  old,  original,  and  largest  Package  House  in 

the  world. 


Wm.  Knabe  6t  Co. 

-af  jSf**1  sj  Manufacturers  of 
I 1 III  GOLD  MEDAL 

Grand  and  Square  Pianos, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Certificates  of  excellence  from 

Thalberg,  Gottechalk,  Strakosch,  G.  Satter, 
and  other  leading  artists. 

Every  Instrument  warranted  for 
FIVE  YEARS. 


Sewing  Machines,  625  Broadway. 


THE 

President  Petroleum  Co., 

PRESIDENT, 

VENANGO  COUNTY,  PENN. 

Capital  Stock $5,000,000, 

In  Shares  of  $5  each  Par  Value. 

Subscription  Price ,$1  Per  Share, 

Being  in  full  payment  for  a $5  Share.  No  further  call  or 
assessment  to  be  made. 

10%000  SHARES  RESERVED  FOR  WORKING  CAPI- 
TAL. 


A Soldier's  letter  to  Professor  Holloway.  The  following 
letter  is  among  the  last  received  from  the  Array  of  Gen'l 
Grant.  It  is  onlg  one  of  many  hundreds  of  genui ne  let- 
ters which  are  kept  on  file  at  the  United  States  Agency 
for  the  sale  of  Holloway's  Medicines,  80  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York. 

Chattanooga,  Tcnn, 

January  3ist,  1S64. 

Professor  Holloway,  Sir- -I  have  used  a few  Boxes  of 
your  excellent  Pills,  and  now  I send  money  for  two  boxes, 
if  the  sum  is  not  the  required  amount,  semi  me  one  box, 
und  let  luc  know  what  is  the  required  sum.  I think  if 
some  of  your  circulars,  &c.,  were  here,  there  would  be  a 
great  many  of  the  boys  sending  to  you  for  Pills.  The 
Army  doctors  are  not  the  best  in  the  world. 

1 am  very  respectfully  yours. 

L.  T.  MULCREAN, 

2d  Minn.  Vols.,  Head-Quarters  3d  Division  14th 
Army  Corps,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


DRY  AND  GROUND  IN  OIL 
in  several  drab  slmd  s. 

For  English  and  Gothic  Cottages.  Outbuildings,  &c. 
ROBERT  REYNOLDS,  Agent,  No.  74  Maiden  Lane. 


Tnir.SE  LANDS  contain  about  8400  acres  on  the  Alle- 
ghany River,  and  on  Hemlock,  Porcupine,  and  Met ,'rea 
Creeks,  making  an  OIL-BORING  TERRITORY  OF  OVER 
TEN  AND  A HALF  MILES  IN  EXTENT. 

The  wells  on  the  adjoining  Property,  known  ns  the 
“ Celebrated  Hendrick"  wells  and  “Pillu  le  Creek"  wells, 
are  famous  for  their  immense  supply  of  oil. 

The  wells  on  this  property  arc  being  sunk  with  great 
vigor,  end  promise  large  ; applies  of  oil. 

To  the  capitalists  and  to  parties  of  limited  means  un- 
surpassed indue,  incuts  arc  offered. 

Subscription  books,  maps,  and  all  other  information, 
can  be  obtained  at  the  office  of 

L.  H.  SIMPSON  * CO., 

C4  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


Tobacco  Twine, 

Twines  and  Paper.  II.  A.  HARVEY,  84  Maiden  Lane.N.Y. 


American  Watches. 


Pens.  -If  you  want  the  best  Pen  ever  used, 
linson  for  circular  of  engravings,  giving  exact 
prices.  Pens  repointed  at  fine,  each,  by  mail. 
, JOHNSON,  Manufacturer,  15  Maiden  Lane. 


The  high  premium  on  gold,  and  the  increased  rate  of 
duty  on  watches,  have  greatly  enhanced  the  cost  of  those 
of  foreign  manufacture,  and  it  is  now  impossible  to  pur- 
chase a good  watch,  of  English  or  Swiss  make,  except  at  a 
very  extravagant  price.  For  the  same  cause,  the  cheap- 
est qualities  of  foreign  make,  the  worthless  an  eras  and 
Lepines  which  flood  the  country,  have  nearly  risen  to  tlie 
price  at  which  tlie  American  Watch  Company  furnish 
their  well-known  “Wm.  Ellery"  watch— a watch  of  the 
most  substantial  manufacture,  and  an  accurate  and  du- 
rable time-keeper. 

Our  higher-pneed  watches  are  relatively  still  cheaper. 
We  have  advanced  the  prices  of  our  finer  movements  but 
about  25  per  cent,  fine;  the  war  began,  while  foreign 
watches  of  the  same  grade  cost  three  times  their  ante-war 
prices. 

Wholesale  orders  should  l.e  addressed  to 

ROBBINS  & APPLETON, 
Agents  for  the  American  Watch  Co., 
182  Broadway,  New  York. 


64  Bleecker  St.,  N.  V.,  Opposite  Pay  Department. 

Heirs  of  Deceased  Soldiers  should  present  their  Claims 
at  tliis  office  for  settlement.  Information  given  when  re- 
quested by  letter. 

I-oeal  Heirs  seeking  information  ns  to  whereabouts  of 
Soldiers  killed  or  wounded  in  Battle,  sliourd  apply  at  this 
office  by  letter  or  otherwise. 

All  just  claims  against  the  Government  unsettled  should 
be  presented  at  this  office. 

Colored  Soldiers  who  have  not  received  full  pay  while  in 
service,  can  receive  the  difference.  They  are  entitled  to 
same  pay  and  allowances  as  white  soldiers ; also  Pensions 
and  Bounty. 

$100  Bounty  due  to  soldiers  discharged  for  wounds  re- 
ceived in  Buttle.  $100  Bounty  due  to  regulars  enlisting 
July  1, 1861,  discharged  lor  wounds.  All  applications  by 
letter,  postage  stamps  should  be  enclosed. 


Self-adjusting,  enameled  white,  25c.  50r,  75c,  $1.  Snow- 
white  linen  finish  illusion  stitched  and  corrugated.  $1  25. 
Suitable  tie,  $1.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  price.  J EAN  ERET, 
7S  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement,  list  of  pricer, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars,  sent 
free  every  where. 

French  Flannel  Overshirts. 

Cut  S8  inches  long,  $4  75  and  $5  00  each.  Sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  the  Cash  and  63  cents  postage  each 
shirt. 


ARMY 

WATCH. 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watch,  Double 
Care,  Lever,  Cap,  small  size,  white  ennmeled  dial,  cut 
hands,  “ EnuVsh  Movements,"  and  correct  time-keeper, 
with  an  accurate  “ Miniature  Calendar ,”  indicating  tlie 
“ Day  of  the  Week,  Month , «tc.,"  in  back  case. 

A single  one  sent  free  by  mail  in  neat  case,  with  a 
BEAUTIFUL  VEST  CHAIN,  for  Only  $10. 

A neat  Silver  Watch,  same  as  above,  with  “ Miniature 
Calendar,"  &c„  specially  adapted  to  the  Army.  Sent  free 
by  mail,  for  only  $8. 

BRITISH  ARMY  OFFICERS’  WATCH, 

A Storm,  Heat,  and  Time  Indicator, 

With  Thermometer,  Compass,  and  Calendar  improve- 
ment, indicating  day  of  the  month,  week,  hour,  minute,  and 
second,  :i  valuable  guide  to  tlie  Soldier,  Sailor,  or  Travel- 
ler. in  Solid  Gold  Composite,  Double  Hunting,  Magic 
Spring  Cases,  engraved  or  plniu,  Jeweled,  English  Action. 
Warranted.  In  Morocco  case,  with  Key,  &c.,  complete. 
Price,  single  one  by  mail,  only  $25. 

Address  CHAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  Sole  Importers,  38 
& 40  Ann  Street,  New  York. 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE. 

Magnifying  small  objects  600  times.  Mailed  free 
yw  here  lor  50  Cents,  or  Three  for  $1  00. 

Address  F.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mas s. 


ENAMELED  WHITE, 

Having  the  appearance  and  comfort  of  linen,  have  been 
worn  in  England  for  the  last  two  years  in  preference  to 
any  oilier  collar,  as  they  are  readily  cleaned  in  one  min- 
ute with  a sponge. 

To  Military  Men  and  Travellers  they  are  invaluable. 

Price  75  cts.  each ; sent  by  post  to  any  part  of  tlie  Union 
on  the  receipt  of  90  cents. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD  1387  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Kendall’s  Amboline 

For  the  Hair. 

Will  surely  prevent  hair  falling  out. 

The  best  Hair  Dressing  in  the  market 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

Prepared  only  by 

WARING  & CO., 

35  Dey  Street,  New  York. 


Digitized  by 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 
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“ PEACE.” 

THAT  the-*1  peace-’  section  of  the  Democratic 
party,  tlie  men  whose  friends  are  in  arms 
against  the  Government,  intend  to  help  their 
friends  with  arms,  if  they  can,  is  a secret  to  no- 
body. That  “ jteace”  means  riot,  massacre,  and 
war,  just  as  “Conservatism”  means  anarchy, 
the  experience  of  the  last  year  has  fully  proved. 
The  existence  of  associations  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  resist  the  result  of  the  election  if 
opportunity  offers,  is  bejond  question.  The  So- 
ciety of  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  and  all 
the  other  forms  of  conspiracy,  are  matters  of 
public  knowledge.  All  these  associations  are 
manned  and  managed  by  members  of  the  Chica» 
go  party.  All  the  threats  of  resisting  the  election 
now  proceed,  as  they  did  four  years  ago,  from 
members  of  the  Chicago  party.  The  Conven- 
tion of  that  party  resolves  that  “the  direct  inter- 
ference of  the  militaiy  authority  of  the  United 

States in  the  approaching  election  will  he 

held  as  revolutionary,  and  resisted  with  all  the 
means  and  power  under  our  control.”  All  the 
speakers  at  the  MacPendleton  Ratification 
Meeting  in  New  York  repeated  this  threat ; and 
the  Democratic  Union  Association  resolved  the 
other  evening,  “ that  a Presidential  election  ef- 
fected through  Maryland  by  a suppression  of 
the  press,  and,  by  consequence,  of  the  ballot- 
lx)x,  would  be  an  act  of  revolutionary  violence, 
not  binding  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  Constitution,  or  in  morals,  or  in  con- 
science.” 

The  Chicago  party  is  the  one  under  whose 
domination  free  speech  and  a free  press  and  bal- 
lot have  always  been  suppressed  in  half  the 
country,  and  constantly  threatened  in  the  other. 
Its  whole  policy  has  been  the  maintenance  of 
slavery,  with  which  free  speech  and  all  other 
Republican  and  Democratic  institutions  are  in- 
compatible. Therefore  nobody  imagines  that  the 
Chicago  party,  as  such,  is  any  more  solicitous 
for  free  speech  now  than  ever  before.  But  it 
i>  desperate.  The  best  men  of  the  late  Dem- 
ocratic party  have  left  it  just  in  the  degree  that 
it  deserted  its  own  principles.  Its  remainder 
is  without  a solitary  leader  of  real  power.  It 
is  in  the  hands  of  desperate  demagogues  or  cal- 
low neophytes.  It  is  reduced  to  a minority,  who 
still  clutch  the  organization  and  call  themselves 
bv  the  old  name.  But  the  followers  of  Hora- 
tio Seymour,  August  Belmont,  Clement  L. 
Valuandioiiam,  Robert  C.  Winthbop,  jand 
Fernando  Wood,  are  not  the  great  triumphant 
Democratic  party  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  and 
Jackson. 

The  resolutions  of  which  we  are  speaking  arc 
the  formal  announcement  that,  if  the  present 
managers  of  the  party  can  Mexicanize  this  coun- 
try, they  certainly  will.  For  what  is  the  mili- 
tary interference  against  which  they  protest,  and 
which  they  declare  to  be  just  occasion  of  armed 
resistance  ? % It  is  simply  the  care  taken  by  the 
United  States  authorities  that  rebels  shall  not 
vote.  It  is  the  care  taken  that  the  Government 
shall  not  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Jefferson 
Davis  and  his  conspirators.  Is  it  an  arbitrary 
assumption  of  power  to  prevent  traitors  from 
voting  ? Is  it  a crime  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  justly  overthrown  that  it  forbids 
the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Government  from 
controlling  it?  The  Chicago  part}'  insist  that 
“Harry  Gilmore"  shall  vote  in  Maryland. 
He  is  an  open  armed  enemy  of  the  United 
States ; but  lie  is  a voter,  says  the  Chicago  doc- 
trine, by  the  law  of  Maryland.  The  intention 
is  plain.  The  military  power  of  the  rebellion 
-being  now  on  the  way  to  destruction,  the  Chi- 
•cago  party  wish  to  restore  the  vigor  of  treason 
by  giving  to  it  civil  ascendency. 

Meanwhile  Governor  Andrew  Johnson,  of 
Tennessee,  has  issued  his  proclamation,  by  which 
all  free  white  men,  citizens  and  soldiers,  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  six  months  before  the  election  citizens 
«f  the  State  of  Tennessee,  duly  registered,  and 
who  take  the  most  stringent  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
United  Stales  Government,  are  admitted  to  vote, 
and  all  others  wall  be  prohibited  from  voting. 

Is  this  tyranny  ? We  ask  every  citizen  and 
soldier  in  the  land,  Is  it  a destruction  of  our 
liberties  that  neither  Jefferson  Davis,  nor 
Alexander  Stephens,  nor  Benjamin,  nor 
Wigfall,  nor  Robert  Lee,  nor  IIood,  are  to 
be  allowed  to  vote  for  President  until  they  shall 
have  taken  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Union  and 
Government?  The  Chicago  party  declares  that 
it  is.  The  Chicago  party  denonnee  such  con- 
duct as  tlie  imposition  of  illegal  oaths.  The 
Chicago  party  proclaims  that  such  conduct  jus- 
tifies revolution. 

And  these  are  “ Conservatives ! ” They  went 
to  Charleston  four  years  ago,  and  said  that  if 
they  could  not  rule  they  would  ruin.  They 
have  been  trying  to  do  it  ever  since.  By  arms 
in  the  South  and  by  arts  in  the  North  they 
have  endeavored  to  destroy  the  Government. 
Pleading  a sensitive  regard  for  the  Constitu- 
tion, they  have  t’W  with 

those  who  are  warmig fWuf'tfow  declare 


oath  of  fidelity  to  it  before  voting  is  reason 
enough  for  rebellion.  A people  that  have  so 
patiently  and  heroically  maintained  a war  dur- 
ing four  years  to  defend  their  Government  are 
not  very  1 kely  to  betray  themselves  upon  the 
eve  of  victory  by  surrendering  it  to  the  friends 
of  their  enemies.  If  those  friends  decide  to 
take  up  arms  they  will  find  the  people  ready. 
Four  years  have  taught  the  American  people 
that  they  must  maintain  themselves  against  do- 
mestic enemies.  They  have  had  tolerable  sue- 
cess  thus  far,  and  they  will  probably  not  yield 
to  threats  and  resolutions  what  they  have  re- 
fused to  shot  and  shell. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

When  the  news  of  Sheridan's  victories  in 
the  Valley  began  to  arrive,  a month  ago,  a man 
standing  in  front  of  a newspaper  bulletin,  and 
reading  the  good  tidings,  looked  very  gloomy, 
and  remarked  to  his  melancholy  neighbor,  “If 
this  sort  of  thing  goes  on,  Abe  Lincoln  will  bo 
re-elected.”  How  did  that  gentleman  look,  we 
wonder,  on  Wednesday  morning,  when  the  news 
from  Pennsylvania  began  to  arrive  ? It  was  a 
continuation  of  “this  sort  of  thing.”  It  was 
news  of  the  people  doing  at  home  what  the  sol- 
diers are  doing  in  thefield — defendingthe Union, 
the  Government,  and  the  Country.  It  was  say- 
ing to  Sheridan  and  Grant  and  Sherman  and 
Farragut,  “You  shall  not  fight  fora  nation 
that  is  unworthy  your  heroism.”  It  was  shout- 
ing to  the  brave  boys  ip  the  field,  with  three 
times  three,  “ Strike  home,  and  you  shall  be 
supported !” 

The  contest,  in  Pennsylvania  was  most  earnest 
and  intense.  The  Chicago-London  party  had 
deserted  all  other  points  to  concentrate  upon 
the  keystone  of  the  arch.  If  they  could  only 
start  that  from  its  fidelity  they  hoped  that  the 
whole  fabric  would  crumble.  If  they  could  per- 
suade Pennsylvania  to  speak  doubtfully  for  the 
Union  in  October,  they  were  confident  they 
could  induce  the  country  to  surrender  to  rebel- 
lion in  November.  Beaten  there  they  foresaw 
defeat  every  where.  Consequently,  no  effort 
has  been  spared.  Money  in  profusion,  and 
the  most  reckless  aiid  desperate  politiral  trick- 
ery have  been  lavished  upon  the  State.  They 
have  strained  every  nerve  to  draw  Pennsyl- 
vania from  her  support  of  the  American  Union 
and  Government,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God 
and  her  faithful  people,  tlie  combined- forces  of 
Treason,  foreign  hate,  and  rebellious  Slavery 
have  signally  and  disastrously  failed. 

It  is  a State  triumph,  a national  triumph, 
and  a triumph  of  universal  liberty  and  good 
government.  It  proclaims  to  the  whole  world 
the  inflexible  resolution  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  maintain  their  Union  and  Government 
without  compromise  with  rebellion,  and  without 
asking  tlie  permission  of  traitors  and  foreign 
foes.  All  hail,  Pennsylvania!  As  you  arc  the 
keystone  of  the  Union,  so  you  have  struck  the 
key-note  of  the  chorus  of  Union  victory.  “We 
do  not  think  the  war  a failure.  We  do  not  ask 
for  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities.  We 
do  not  believe  the  Government  of  the  United 
Slates  powerless,  and  surrender  to  armed  trea- 
son the  only  hope  of  national  safety, ” says  Penn- 
sylvania ; and  already  the  amen  is  gathering 
which  will  burst  triumphant  from  the  popular 
heart  on  the  eighth  day  of  November. 


OHIO. 


The  State  of  Vallandigham,  who  advocates 
a division  of  the  Union  into  four  parts — the 
State  of  George  II.  Pendleton,  the  Chicago 
companion  of  George  B.  M'Clellan,  who 
thinks  that  the  United  States  Government  has 
no  right  to  defend  itself  against  treason  and  re- 
bellion, has  spoken  again  as  she  always  speaks, 
for  Union,  liberty,  and  law.  She  has  declared 
against  her  recreant  sons,  and  for  the  undivided 
country.  She  sustains  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
with  him  Grant  and  Sherman,  Sheridan  and 
Farragut,  the  army  and  the  navy  of  the  Unit* 
ed  States. 

Every  true  lover  of  his  country  and  his  kind 
has  the  right  to  rejoice  over  the  nohlo  result  in 
Ohio,  for  it  is  another  vindication  of  the  Amer- 
ican principle  of  popular  government  It  is  an- 
other proof  that  in  the  very  heat  and  crisis  of  a 
civil  war  the  people  can  still  calmly  see  their 
highest  duty  and  faithfully  perform  it.  The 
mother  of  the  West  has  spoken,  and  the  great 
and  glorious  family  will  echo  her  words  in  No- 
vember. 
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INDIANA. 

We  had  not  dared  to  hope  for  victory  in 
Indiana;  but  so  overpowering  is  the  popular 
sentiment  of  patriotism  that  the  most  doubtful 
of  States  disdains  the  imputation  of  uncertain 
fidelity,  and  stands  by  her  gallant  and  noble 
Morton. 

As  we  survey  the  field  of  Tuesday’s  work, 
what  is  the  natural  feeling  ? After  that  of  de- 
vout gratitude  that  the  people  have  been  so  true 
to  their  highest  interests,  is  it  not  a resolution 
that  the  whole  country  shall  do  what  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  and  Indiana  have  done?  After 
Indiana,  need  we  despair  of  little  New  Jersey,  ! 
our  friends  are  so  steadily  and  cheerily  • 


working?  To  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana,  all  Union-loving  Americans  owe  a 
debt  that  they  will  not  forget,  and  that  they  will 
discharge  most  satisfactorily  to  the  brave  men 
of  those  States  by  going  in  November  and  doing 
likewise. 

THE  GEORGIA  PEACE  PLAT- 
FORM. 

The  Macon  Confederate  Union  newspaper  has 
an  official  account  of  the  reply  of  Governor 
Brown,  of  Georgia,  to  an  inquiry  concerning 
the  peace  negotiations  between  him  and  Gen- 
eral Sherman.  Governor  Brown’s  reply  is 
long,  but  its  substance  is  small.  It  is  merely 
State  sovereignty.  If  the  United  States  want 
peace,  says  the  Governor,  let  them  confess  that 
they  are  not  the  United  States,  and  they  can 
have  it.  Le.  ‘v,em  confess  that  their  Govern- 
ment is  destroyed,  and  that  the  Union  is  a fool- 
ish chimera — let  them  agree  that  every  State 
may  do  exactly  as  it  chooses — that  the  Consti- 
tution is  a compact  which  any  one  of  the  parties 
may  break  at  will — that  the  Union  is  a partner- 
ship at  the  pleasure  of  the  partners;  in  a word, 
that  Washington,  Hamilton,  and  Madison 
knew  nothing  of  the  Constitution,  but  that  Mr. 
John  C.  Calhoun  was  its  only  true  expounder 
— let  the  United  States  merely  do  this,  let  Mr. 
Lincoln  proclaim  an  armistice,  and  then  let 
every  sovereign  State  decide  for  herself  whether 
she  will  join  the  old  or  the  new  League,  and 
we  can  have  peace  at  once. 

Governor  Brown  adheres  to  tlie  Chicago  plat- 
form, and  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Pendleton,  the 
Chicago  candidate.  These  are  precisely  the 
political  opinions  of  Calhoun,  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  and  of  George  H.  Pendleton.  “ Just 
give  it  all  up,”  says  Governor  B. ; “just  agree 
that  you  are  all  in  the  wrong,  and  we  all  in  the 
right;  just  confess  that  the  war  is  a crime,  as 
friend  Pendleton  calls  it.  and  there  we  are.  ” 

Whoever  votes  for  Mr.  Pendleton  votes  for 
the  views  of  Governor  Brown.  If  his  vote  be 
honest,  he  can  not  regard  the  war  as  any  thing 
but  a monstrous  wrong  against  the  rights  of  the 
States,  If  Mr.  Pendleton’s  theory  of  our  Gov- 
ernment be  correct,  that  it  is  a mere  league  or 
confederation  of  sovereign  powers,  then  the  war, 
waged  upon  the  ground  that  the  United  States 
are  a nation  and  their  Government  a Govern- 
ment, is  totally  unjustifiable.  It  comes  to  that 
at  last.  To  negotiate,  to  compromise,  is  to  sur- 
render the  national  principle,  and  to  concede 
that  the  authority  of  the  United  States  is  a 
name  and  the  American  flag  a foolish  rag. 
That  is  what.  Governor  Brown  of  Georgia  urges. 
Thnt  is  what  Jefferson  Davis  and  Judah 
Benjamin  declare.  That  is  what  Horatio  Sey- 
mour and  his  Chicago  Convention  assert;  and 
to  bring  it  to  a test  before  the  American  people, 
that  Convention  declares  the  war  a failure,  and 
inrites  us  to  acquit  Jefferson  Davis  by  voting 
for  General  MacPendleton. 


THE  GENERAL  ISSUE. 

Mr.  Horatio  Seymour,  the  Governor  of 
New  York  and  the  President  of  the  Chicago 
Convention,  made  a speech  after  the  nomina- 
tions of  that  body  in  which  he  said  : 

1 ‘ We  think  he  [MacPendleton]  is  an  able 
man  too.  But  no  matter — we  intend  to  carry 
this  election  upon  what  lawyers  call  the  general 
issue.” 

What,  then,  according  to  Governor  Seymour, 
is  “ the  general  issue?” 

General  Dix  says  that  it  is  whether  we  shall 
prosecute  the  war  until  the  rebels  lay  down  their 
arms,  or  make  immediate  efforts  for  a cessation 
of  hostilities  and  a convention. 

General  Logan  says  that  there  are  but  two 
parties — those  who  support  and  encourage  the 
rebels,  and  those  who  oppose  them. 

General  Wool  Bays  that  the  Chicago  candi- 
dates were  nominated  by  a convention  that  sym- 
pathized with  rebels,  and  whose  platform  was 
dictated  by  Southern  traitors. 

General  Butler  says  that  it  is  for  the  loyal 
men  of  the  North  to  see  to  it  that  the  rebellion 
docs  not  end  in  the  separation  of  the  States,  as 
proposed  by  the  Southern  leaders,  aided  by  the 
election  of  General  MacPendleton  and  the 
Chicago  platform. 

These  are  authorities  upon  the  real  issue  as 
weighty,  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Horatio  Seymour. 
But  what  says  he  ? What,  in  his  view,  is  the 
issue  now  presented  to  the  American  people  ? 

On  the  31st  of  January,  1861,  lie  made  a 
speech  in  Albany— the  Tweddle-Hall  speech. 
It  was  enthusiastically  applauded,  and  was  pub- 
lished as  a campaign  document  by  the  present 
Chicago  party.  A constitutional  election  had 
just  ended.  The  party  to  which  Mr.  Seymour 
belonged,  and  which  had  controlled  the  Govern- 
ment for  many  years,  had  been  removed  from 
power  by  a constitutional  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple. A section  of  his  party  at  the  South  had 
already  seized  the  national  property,  and  open- 
ly threatened  the  existence  of  the  Union  and 
of  the  Government.  The  simple  question  was, 
phall  the  authority  of  the  Government  be  main- 
tained, or  surrendered  to  menace?  “The  con- 
dition of  our  affairs,”  said  Governor  Seymour, 
“forces  upon  us  the  alternative  of  compromise 
or  civil  war.”  He  confers  these  alternatives, 
and  then  concludes:  “When 


shall  have  brought  upon  our  people  its  ruin, 
and  upon  our  nation  its  shame,  to  what  ground 
shall  we  be  brought  at  last  ? To  that  ice  should 
have  accej>ted  at  the  ovtset.”  What  is  that? 
Compromise.  Mr.  James  S.  Thayer,  Mr. 
Seymour’s  companion  upon  the  Tweddle  plat- 
form, said  that  the  Southern  States  had  a right 
to  secede,  and  if  the  Government  tried  to  pre- 
vent them  it  ought  to  he  resisted  by  arms.  Mr. 
Vallandigham  said  at  Dayton  that  he  always 
knew  it  would  come  to  compromise.  Mr.  Fer- 
nando Wood,  two  years  ago,  declared  that  the 
war  could  have  no  other  result. 

The  issue,  then,  according  to  Mr.  Seymour, 
supported  by  his  friends  of  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion and  Mr.  Wood,  is  this:  that  the  constitu- 
tional majority  of  the  people  have  no  right  to 
govern,  and  ought  to  yield  to  threats  and  arms ; 
that  when  a part  of  the  citizens  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  result  (f  an  election,  and  resist  it  by 
force,  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  have  their  way, 
and  the  majority  and  Government,  not  they,  are 
to  yield. 

But  again,  on  the  28th  October,  1861,  Mr. 
Horatio  Seymour  made  another  speech,  and 
once  more  stated  the  issue:  “If  it  is  true  that 
slavery  must  be  abolished  to  save  this  Union, 
then  the  people  of  the  South  should  be  allowed 
to  withdraw  themselves  from  that  Government 
which  can  not  give  them  the  protection  guaran- 
teed by  its  terms.”  That  is  to  say,  if  some  cit- 
izens to  save  slavery,  abhorred  of  God  and  man, 
take  up  arms  to  resist  the  result  of  p constitu- 
tional election,  and  to  destroy  the  Gove  ”,ment 
and  the  nation,  we  must  allow  them  both  s oe 
destroyed  rather  than  touch  slavery  1 The  Union 
may  go  to  the  dogs,  but  human  slaver}-  must  and 
shall  be  preserved ! 

This  is  what  lawyers  call  “the  general  issue,” 
says  Mr.  Horatio  Seymour,  and  upon  this  we 
intend  to  ask  the  country  to  vote  for  our  Chicago 
candidates,  who  are  to  be  the  agents  of  our  pol- 
icy. The  general  issu?,  therefore,  fairly  stated 
by  the  President  of  the  Chicago  Convention,  is 
Lincoln,  Liberty,  and  Union,  or  MacPendle- 
ton, Disunion,  and  Slavery.  For  that  issue  the 
American  people  are  quite  ready. 


DAVIS’S  LAST  SPEECH  AND 
CONFESSION. 

The  late  speech  of  Jefferson  Dayis  is  very 
significant.  At  first  it  seemed  so  evidently  a 
cry  of  frantic  desperation  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  it  were  authentic.  But,  authentic  or 
not,  it  is  equally  significant.  If  he  really  made 
it,  it  is  the  most  pitiful  wail  of  belled  treason. 
If  it  were  forged  by  the  Macon  paper  in  which 
it  appears,  the  object  of  the  forgery  could  only 
have  been  to  dispirit  the  rebels  by  the  apparent 
despair  of  their  chief,  with  the  farther  purpose 
of  suggesting  submission  by  revealing  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  rebellion. 

But  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  its  au- 
thenticity. Jefferson  Dayis  did  probably 
make  the  speech ; or  something  of  which  this  is 
a general  report.  He  doubtless  called  General 
Butler  a beast,  because  Mr.  Davis  is  not  choice 
in  liis  epithets,  and  has  formerly  spoken  of  his 
loyal  fellow-citizens  as  hyenas.  Doubtless  he 
spoke  of  General  Butlf.r  as  seeking,  in  his  efforts 
to  exchange  prisoners,  “to  whitewash  himself 
by  intercourse  with  gentlemen;”  although  in 
what  particular  a Southern  planter  who  sells 
babies  and  lives  by  the  unpaid  labor  of  men  and 
women  whom  he  whips  at  pleasure,  is  more  gen- 
tlemanly than  a Northern  lawyer  or  mechanic 
who  lives  by  his  own  honest  labor,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son Davis  fails  to  show.  Doubtless  he  said 
that  ‘ ‘ the  end  must  be  the  defeat  of  our  enemy,” 
for  Johnston  and  Hood  had  drawn  Sherman 
from  his  base  all  the  way  to  Atlanta ; and  be- 
cause the  rebellion  holds  hardly  a quarter  of  the 
area  with  which  it  began ; and  because  as  Dayis 
himself  says  immediately  afterward,  “You  have 
not  many  men  between  eighteen  and  forty-five 
left.  ” Doubtless  he  said,  ‘ ‘ The  city  of  Macon 
is  filled  with  stores,  sick,  and  wounded.”  Doubt- 
less he  added,  “Two-thirds  of  our  men  are  ab- 
sent, most  without  leave.”  Doubtless,  too,  he 
added,  “ In  Virginia  the  disparity  in  numbers  is 
just  as  great  as  it  is  in  Georgia.”  And  doubt- 
less, as  a logical  conclusion,  he  said,  * ‘ Let  no 
one  despond.  Let  no  one  distrust ; and  remem- 
ber if  genius  is  the  beau-ideal,  hope  is  the  re- 
ality.” 

There  are  those  who  have  tried  hard  to  form 
some  heroic  conception  cf  Jefferson  Dayis,  to 
represent  him  as  a fine  historical  figure.  The 
British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Glad- 
stone, spoke  of  his  “ creating  a nation.”  The 
rebel  penny-a-liners  for  the  British  newspapers 
and  for  our  own  Copperhead  journals  have  been 
very  fond  of  comparing  his  “dignity  ’ with  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  want  of  it  But  where  was  ever  seen 
such  sorry  want  of  pluck  in  the  defeated  leader 
of  a great  and  wicked  enterprise  ? Where  was 
ever  heard  such  a shameful  whine  as  this  Macon 
speech?  The  Roman  Catiline,  Davis’s  great 
exemplar,  but  less  guilty  than  he,  died  sullen 
and  gloomy  upon  the  field.  But  this  renegade 
American,  this  wretched  traitor  who  has  brought 
all  the  woes  of  war  upon  his  country  because  he 
was  defeated  at  an  election,  whimpers,  “ If  one 
half  the  men  now  absent  without  leave  will  re- 
tuTTL  tCMluiY  w«(C«V-defeat  the  enemy.  With 
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who  have  looked  death  in  the  face  too  often  to 
despond  tow.’*  Even  the  foot-pads  of  Houns- 
l lW  Heath  used  to  ride  gayly  to  the  gallows 
with  a nosegay  in  their  button-holes.  But  they 
had  merely  eased  travelers  of  their  purses.  This 
in  an  who  speaks  at  Macon  has  headed  an  insur- 
rection which  has  saturated  the  land  with  inno- 
cent blood 

This  is  the  man  and  this  is  the  cause  to  which 
the  Chicago  Convention  invites  the  American 
people  to  surrender,  by  voting  for  General  Mac- 
Pexdleton.  Let  us  stop  fighting  him,  says  the 
Convention.  Let  us  exhaust  the  resources  of 
statemanship,  says  General  MacP. 

Let  us  put  down  the  rebellion ! the  American 
people  will  thunder  on  the  8th  of  November. 


GENERAL  DIX  AND  THE  CHI- 
CAGO CONVENTION. 

General  Dix  has  written  a letter  to  a Union 
meeting  in  Philadelphia.  It  speaks  very  plain- 
ly of  men  and  things,  and  shows  in  the  clearest 
light  his  own  patriotic  fidelity.  He  says  that 
there  is  bat  one  question  before  the  country— 
the  steady  prosecution  of  the  war,  or  an  imme- 
diate cessation  of  hostilities.  The  latter  course 
General  Dix  believes,  in  common  with  all 
thoughtful  men,  would  lead  to  a direct  recog- 
nition of  the  independence  of  the  insurgent 
States.  The  General  does  not  say,  what,  how- 
ever, he  doubtless  knows,  that  this  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  movement  for  an  armistice.  He 
adds,  with  inexorable  logic : 

“General  MClellan,  the  candidate  of  the  Chicago 
Convention,  by  force  of  his  position,  must  be  deemed  to 
approve  all  the  declarations  with  which  he  was  presented 
to  the  oonntry,  nniess  he  distinctly  disavows  them.  Un- 
fortunately, he  is  silent  on  the  only  question  in  regard  to 
which  the  people  cared  that  he  should  speak.  He  doe. 
not  say  whether  he  is  in  favor  of  a cessation  of  hostilities 
—the  measure  announced  by  those  who  nominated  him 
as  the  basis  for  action  in  case  of  his  election — or  whether 
he  Is  opposed  to  It.  He  does  not  meet  the  question  with 
manly  frankness,  as  I am  confident  he  would  have  done 
if  he  had  taken  counsel  at  his  own  Instincts  instead  of 
yielding  to  the  subtle  suggestions  of  politicians.  The 
Chicago  Convention  presented  a distinct  issue  to  the  peo- 
ple. As  the  nominee  of  the  Convention  he  was  bound  to 
accept  or  repudiate  it.  He  has  done  neither;  and  what- 
ever inference  may  be  drawn  from  his  silence,  either  the 
War  Democrats  or  the  Peace  Democrats  must  be  de- 
ceived.” 


nois  for  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  makes  the  most  elo- 
quent and  generous  appeals  to  his  old  political 
friends.  He  says  to  them,  and  to  all  Americans 
who  love  the  honor  of  their  country : 

“ There  are  now  only  two  parties — those  who 
support  and  encourage  the  rebels,  and  those  who 
oppose  them.  Honest  men  may  be  deluded  with 
the  Opposition,  but  the  tendency  of  supporting 
the  Chicago  nominations  is  to  strengthen  the 
rebellion.” 

And  again  this  patriot,  who  Bhows  his  faith 
by  his  works,  says-: 

“I  would  as  soon  vote  for  Jeep  Davis  as 
Pendleton  ; and  I could  not  hesitate  a moment 
as  between  candidates  pledged  to  the  Union,  the 
Constitution,  and  unrelenting  war  while  armed 
rebellion  confronts  the  Government,  and  candi- 
dates who  demand  an  immediate  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  peace  at  any  price." 

Is  General  Mac  Pendleton  a better  Demo- 
crat than  General  John  A,  Logan  ? 


A PEACE  MAN. 

Ip  there  has  been  a more  faithful  servant  of 
the  rebellion  any  where  than  Mr.  Lazarus  M. 
Powell,  Senator  from  Kentucky — in  Washing* 
ton,  not  in  Richmond — we  have  not  known  him. 
This  is  the  gentleman  who  accused  the  Admin- 
istration of  arbitrarily  suppressing  free  speech ; 
who  grew  pathetic  over  the  terrible  despotism 
that  had  gagged  American  citizens,  and,  in  fact, 
fiercely  vituperated  the  Government  which  had 
exercised  unusual,  but  not  unconstitutional, 
powers  in  the  midst  of  civil  war.  When  he  sat 
down  Mr.  Harlan  read  from  the  journal  of  the 
Senate  six  years  ago  the  record  of  a vote,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  this  gentleman,  so  very 
sensitive  to  the  suppression  of  free  speech  in  the 
midst  of  civil  war  intended  to  aid  the  enemy, 
deliberately  voted  against  a proposition  to  secure 
free  speech , in  time  of  profound  peace,  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  ! 

This  gentleman,  of  course,  shudders  at  the 
enormous  crimes  of  the  Administration,  and 
supports  the  Chicago  principles  and  candidates. 
Mr.  Powell  says,  with  the  same  frankness  with 
which  Mr.  Pendleton  declares  that  he  is  a dis- 
unionist,  and  has  never  voted  a man  or  dollar 
for  this  abolition  war: 


General  Dix  says  in  the  plainest  words  that 
the  Chicago  nomination  was  a juggle.  For  he 
knows,  as  we  all  do,  that  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Pendleton,  and  the  fact  that  M‘Clellan 
stands  with  him  and  by  him,  without  a \*>rd 
of  dissent  from  his  known  views  and  position, 
determines  perfectly  the  character  of  the  ticket 
and  the  intentions  of  those  who  nominated  it. 
With  the  natural  regret  of  a Democrat  who  re- 
members other  days  in  which,  as  it  seems  to 
him,  the  party  was  true  and  not  false  to  the  na- 
tional honor,  he  says  of  its  Chicago  platform 
and  nominations:  “In  this  injustice  to  the 
country,  and  to  a great  party  identified  with  all 
that  is  honorable  in  our  history,  I can  have  no 
part.  I can  only  mourn  over  the  reproach  which 
has  been  brought  upon  it  by  its  leaders ” 

There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  Con- 
servative men  like  General  Dix  who  did  not 
vote  for  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1860,  and  who,  like 
him,  can  not  vote  for  Mr.  Lincoln’s  opponent 
in  1 864.  They  believe  with  him,  and  mark  his 
concluding  words : 

11  The  only  hope  left  to  m lies  in  the  patriotism  and  dis- 
interestedness cf  the  great  body  cf  ihe  people  of  all  parties, 
who  are  facing  the  enemies  of  tneir  country  cn  the  battle- 
field, with  a heroism  unsurpassed  In  any  age,  or  who  at 
home,  amidst  the  prevailing  tumult  and  disorder,  are 
working  out,  in  the  quiet  pursuit  of  their  varied  occupa- 
tions, the  momentous  problem  of  ihe  public  prosperity  and 
aaf.-ty.  When  they  shall  send  ont  Iresh  from  their  own 
ranks  new  men  to  consult  together  for  the  salvation  of  all 
that  is  most  precious  in  government  and  society,  there 
will  be  cause  for  hope  and  faith  in  our  redemption  horn 
impending  evils  and  dangers ; bearing,  in  the  mean  time, 
as  well  as  we  can,  the  heavy  out  dens  which  have  been 
cast  upon  us  by  a quarter  of  a century  of  political  mis- 
management and  public  misrule.'' 


GENERAL  JOHN  A LOGAN. 

John  A.  Logan,  the  intimate  personal  friend 
of  Senator  Douglas,  was  a Democra  tic  member 
of  Congress  in  the  secession  winter  of  1860-’6I. 
When  his  political  friends  from  the  South  be- 
gan to  talk  of  dividing  the  Union,  Lo<gan  began 
to  talk  of  maintaining  it.  When  thej  said  they 
should  set  up  for  themselves,  he  answered,  “If 
you  resist  the  Government  of  the  Uniited  States 
the  people  of  the  Northwest  will  hew  their  way 
through  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  ilhc  Gulf.” 
The  Southern  leaders  began  the  war,  and  John 
A Logan,  like  his  fellow-Democruts,  John  A. 
Dix  and  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  weiat  imme- 
diately into  the  service,  and  in  the  army,  he, 
like  them,  has  made  a most  enviable  name.  In 
all  Sherman’s  operations  in  Georgia  lihere  has 
een  no  more  gallant  and  victorious  soldier  than 
John  A.  Logan. 

Lately  a MacPendleton  committee  asked 
lm  to  approve  the  Chicago  platform.  He 
wrote  upon  the  back  of  his  last  order  congratu- 
tinK  his  troops  upon  the  Union  victories  the 
words  “ Excuse  me,”  and  sent  it  by  mail.  Gen- 
era  Dog  an  says  that  at  Atlanta  he  heard  but 
one  officer  declare  for  MacPendleton;  and 
t the  private  soldiers  do  not  favor  the  elec- 
tion of 


a man  who,  accoirimg  ip.  the  idqdon  I 
*ynes,  first  discovered  that  Tli.4  idiMtiyirien  were 


“As  a peace  man  who  has  opposed  this  war  from  the 
beginning,  neeer  having  voted  a man  or  a dollar  to  carry 
it  on,  I never  w >11  occupy  the  position  of  one  approving  of 
the  war  or  of  the  unjust  acts  connected  with  it ; but  I be- 
lieve that  General  M'Clellan,  as  the  nominee  of  this 
Convention,  should  receive  my  support,  and  he  will  have 
it — my  warm,  hearty , zealous  support .” 


INTERESTING  ITEMS. 

Mr.  Charles  Diokkns  has  been  noted  for  a tytal  fore- 
boding faculty  in  his  writings.  The  catastrophe  of  a fall- 
ing house  in  one  of  his  novels  ran  so  closely  on  an  actual 
calamity  of  the  sort  in  London  that  carping  critics  declared 
lie  owed  his  inspiration  to  tho  “accident”  columns  of  the 
papers.  His  disavowal  on  that  occasion  will  find  confirm- 
ation strong  in  the  minds  of  the  readers  of  the  September 
number  of  “ Our  Mutual  Friend.”  The  very  words  which 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  old  woman  who  dreads  the 
work-house  so  strongly,  so  fiercely,  find  a living  presenti- 
ment in  the  subsequently  reported  case  of  the  unfortunate 
Miss  Jeffreys,  whose  inquest  has  lately,  we  feel  sure,  struck 
a pang  to  the  hearts  of  its  readers.  Fact  is  not  stranger 
or  stronger  than  fiction  here — they  are  curiously  at  all- 
fours  with  each  other,  and  point  to  tho  present  poor-law  as 
a blot  on  England  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man. 

In  the  Norwegian  mines  a singular  and  striking  custom 
is  observed  in  paying  the  weekly  wages  of  the  men  there 
employed.  They  all  present  themselves  on  the  Saturday 
evening  to  the  inspector,  who  hears  from  each  man  tho 
number  of  hours  lie  has  worked  on  the  successive  days  of 
tho  week  past,  compares  the  total  given  with  his  own 
notes  on  the  subject,  and  having  settled  the  account,  calls 
the  miner,  bids  him  turn  round,  and  writes  in  white  chalk 
upon  his  black  back  the  sum  due  to  him.  Thus  mysteri- 
ously numbered,  tho  man  has  to  go  to  the  cashier,  who 
also  turns  him  round  to  look  at  the  figures,  and  pays  him 
without  his  having  a word  to  say. 

The  method  is  an  expeditious  one— two  or  three  strokes 
of  chalk  seitle  the  matter : it  is  prudent,  for  the  miner 
has  no  chance  of  altering  a figure  in  his  own  favor ; and 
economical,  tor  a brush  removes  all  trace  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, and  the  same  black  jacket  is  ready  for  the  next  Sat- 
urday. 

General  Banks  was  once  a poor  boy  among  the  lofly 
mountains  of  New  England.  He  was  a common  workman 
in  a factory.  He  tells  us  that  one  morning,  as  the  factory 
was  lighted  up  before  light  in  the  early  dawn,  and  just  as 
objects  could  be  seen  out  of  the  door,  he  was  looking  out 
of  the  window,  and  saw  an  object  moving  along  slowly  on 
the  ice  that  covered  the  river.  While  watching  it,  sud- 
denly the  ice  broke,  and  the  dark  object  went  down.  In 
an  instant  he  thought  it  must  be  a man.  So,  culling  a 
companion,  lie  ran  down  the  stairs  and  out  toward  the  ob- 
ject  He  had  tho  forethought  to  snatch  up  a plank,  which 
he  carried  on  his  shoulder.  When  they  iiad  reached  the 
place  they  found  it  was  a colored  man  who  had  broken 
through  the  ice  aDd  was  struggling  for  his  life.  They 
thrust  out  the  plank.  The  poor  fellow  seized  it  with  both 
hands. 

“Now  hold  on-  Tim,  and  we’ll  pull  you  out." 

So  they  pulled  and  got  him  almost  out,  when  off  he 
slipped  and  went  down  again ! 

On  his  coming  up  they  pushed  the  end  of  the  plank  to 
him  again,  and  cried, 

“Now, Tim,  hold  on  with  all  your  might." 

“Indeed  I will,  Sir." 

Again  they  pulled,  and  up  he  came,'  almost  out,  when 
off  he  slipped,  and  down  he  went.  They  felt  that  the 
third  time  must  be  the  turning-point.  It  was  now  life  or 
death.  Poor  Tim  looked  as  if  he  thought  so  too.  For  the 
third  time  the  plank  was  pushed  out,  when  the  negro  cried 
out" 

“For  God’s  sake,  gentlemen,  give  me  the  wooden  end 
of  the  plank !” 

They  saw  instantly  that  they  had  been  giving  him  the 
. end  covered  ail  over  with  ice,  and  no  wonder  he  could  not 
cling  to  it!  They  now  gave  him  what  he  called  the 
“ wooden  end,"  and  drew  him  out  In  safety. 

The  reason  the  dying  never  weep  is  because  the  manu- 
factures of  life  have  stopped  forever;  every  gland  of  the 
system  has  ceased  its  functions.  In  almost  all  diseases 
the  liver  Is  the  first  that  stops  work;  one  by  one  the  oth- 
ers follow,  and  all  the  fountains  of  life  are  at  length  dried 
up— , there  is  no  secretion  any  where.  So  the  eye  in  death 
weeps  not — not  that  all  affection  is  dead  to  the  heart— be- 
cause there  is  not  a tear-drop  in  it  any  more  than  there  Is 
moisture  on  the  lip.  It  is  a striking  characteristic  of  that 
terrible  disease,  the  cholera,  that  the  patient,  however 
" -.ed,  never  sheds  a tear,  even  though  sur* 
1 >ping  friends.  The  feature  of  the  disease 


is  the  suspension  of  the  secretion  of  the  system  and  the 
most  active  excretory  work,  by  which  the  body  is  drained 
of  its  fluids. 

The  Dogs  op  St.  Bek  - i>.— One  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  these  noble  dogs  was  Barry,  who  is  known  to  have 
saved  the  lives  of  forty  individuals.  Besides  hie  cask 
around  his  neck  he  carried  a warm  garment  on  ills  back  ; 
and  if  he  failed  to  arouse  the  traveler  into  some  sense  of 
life  by  his  warm  tongue  und  breath  he  would  race  back  to 
the  house  and  bring  somebody  to  the  rescue.  One  day 
Barry  found  a poor  boy  asleep  and  almost  frozen  to  death 
in  the  celebrated  glaciei  of  Balsore.  Barry  wanned  the 
boy,  licked  him,  woke  him  up,  gave  him  something  to 
drink,  and  carried  him  on  his  buck  to  the  monastery. 
The  joy  of  the  poor  parents  who  can  describe?  Afte  a 
life  of  service  Barry  was  sent  down  the  mountains  t • a 
warm  and  comfortable  home,  where  lie  passed  the  rest  of 
his  days  in  honorable  quiet.  At  his  deatli  his  body  was 
carefully  buried,  and  his  skin  was  stuffed,  and  there  he 
may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  Berne  standing  as  large  a3 
life,  with  his  collar  and  bottle  round  his  neck,  ready  to 
start  on  his  labors  of  love. 

The  dogs  are  short-lived.  Many  die  from  disease  of  the 
lungs,  and  others  are  lost  in  the  falling  of  avalanches  and 
other  accidents.  Neither  men  nor  dogs  can  long  stand 
the  severe  climate  and  thin  air  of  so  great  a height.  Both 
are  often  obliged  to  go  down  into  the  valley  below  and  re- 
cruit amidst  milder  scenes.  The  leader  of  tliu  pack,  now 
Is  named  Plato,  a brace,  big  creature,  doing  deeds  of  use- 
fulness and  valor  which  might  put  to  blush  the  life  of 
many  a one  of  human  understanding  who  never  risked  a 
thought,  much  less  a deed,  to  help  his  fellow-men. 

Familiar  and  simple  as  singing,  or  music  in  general, 
seems  to  be,  it  is,  if  we  analyze  it,  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful phenomena.  What  we  hear  when  listening  to  a 
chorus  or  a symphony  is  a commotion  of  elastic  air,  of 
which  the  wildest  sea  would  give  a very  inadequate  image. 
The  lowest  tone  which  the  ear  perceives  is  due  to  about 
thirty  vibrations  in  one  second,  the  highest  to  about  four 
thousand.  Consider  then  what  happens  in  a presto,  when 
thousands  of  voices  and  instruments  are  simultaneously 
producing  waves  of  air,  each  wave  crossing  the  other,  not 
only  like  the  surface  waves  of  the  water,  but  like  spherical 
bodies,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  without  any  perceptible  dis- 
turbance. Consider  that  each  tone  is  accompanied  by 
secondary  tones;  that  each  instrument  lias  its  peculiar 
timbre,  due  to  secondary  vibrations;  and  lastly,  let  us 
remember  that  aU  this  cross-fire  of  waves,  all  this  whirl- 
pool of  sound,  is  moderated  bylaws  which  determine  what 
we  call  harmony,  and  by  certain  traditions  or  habits  which 
determine  what  we  call  melody— both  these  elements  be- 
iug  absent  in  tiie  songs  of  birds.  That  all  this  must  be 
reflected,  like  a microscopic  photograph,  on  the  two  small 
organa  of  hearing,  and  there  excite,  not  only  perception, 
but  perception  followed  by  a new  feeling  even  more  mys- 
terious, which  we  call  either  pleasure  or  pain,  and  it  will 
be  clear  that  we  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  miracles, 
transcending  ail  that  we  are  accustomed  to  call  miracu- 
lous, and  yet  disclosing,  to  the  genius  of  a F.uler  or  a 
Newton  laws  which  admit  of  the  most  minute  mathemat- 
ical determination. 

In  digging  at  the  city  of  Modena,  in  Italy,  and  about 
four  miles  around  it,  when  the  workmen  arrive  at  the 
depth  of  sixty-three  feet  they  come  to  abed  of  chalk,  which 
they  bore  with  an  auger  five  feet  deep.  They  then  with- 
draw  from  tho  pit  before  the  auger  is  removed,  and  upon 
its  extraction  the  water  bursts  up  through  the  aperture 
with  great  violence,  nnd  quickly  fills  this  new-made  well, 
which  continues  full,  and  is  affected  Deither  by  rains  nor 
droughts.  But  that  which  is  most  remarkable  is,  that  at 
the  depth  of  fourteen  feet  are  found  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient city — paved  streets,  houses,  floors,  and  different 
pieces  of  mosaic.  Uudezneath  is  a soft  earth  made  up 
chiefly  of  vegetable  matters ; and  at  twenty-six  feet  deep 
large  trees  entire,  such  as  walnut-trees,  with  the  walnuts 
still  on  the  stem,  and  the  leaves  and  branches  in  a perfect 
state  of  preservation.  At  twenty-eight  feet  a soft  chalk  is 
found,  mixed  with  a vast  quantity  of  shells ; and  thiB  bed 
is  eleven  feet  thick.  Under  it  vegetables  are  found  again 
with  leaves  and  branches  of  trees,  as  before. 

The  “ west  shaft”  at  the  Iloosac  tunnel  is  now  sunk 
about  320  feet,  nnd  the  temperature  at  the  bottom  dur- 
ing the  warmest  day  is  35  degrees.  The  depth  of  water 
in  the  mountain  is  about  nine  feet,  and  the  engine  em- 
ployed at  the  shaft  removes  25  gallons  each  revolution. 
The  engine  also  works  a fan  by  which  the  men  are  sup- 
plied with  air.  The  number  of  men  employed  on  the  west 
side  of  the  mountain  is  350. 

A singular  trial  lately  took  place  at  Madrid.  A sol- 
dier was  cited  before  the  Police  Court  for  having  stolen  a 
gold  cup  of  considerable  value  which  had  been  placed  as 
a votive  offering  on  one  of  tho  numerous  altars  dedicated 
in  that  city  to  the  Virgin.  The  soldier  at  once  explained 
that  he  and  his  family  being  in  great  distress,  he  lmd  ap- 
pealed to  the  Holy  Mother  for  assistance,  and  that  while 
engaged  in  prayer  and  contemplation  of  the  four  millions’ 
worth  of  jewels  displayed  on  her  brocaded  petticoat,  she 
stooped,  and,  with  a charming  smile,  handed  him  the  gold- 
en cup.  This  explanation  was  received  by  the  Court  in 
profound  silence,  and  the  case  handed  over  to  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commission,  to  whom  it  at  once  occurred  that, 
however  inconvenient  the  admission  of  the  miracle  might 
he,  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  to  dispute  its  possibility. 
They  therefore  gave  the  cup  to  the  soldier,  nt  tho  same 
time  solemnly  warning  him  for  the  future  against  similar 
favors  from  images  of  any  kind,  and  impressing  him  with 
the  conviction  that  the  Virgin  required  profound  silence 
from  him  as  a proof  of  his  gratitude. 

A new  attraction  has  been  added  to  the  London  Crystal 
Palace  in  the  form  of  a “ Pneumatic  Railway."  The  ap- 
plication of  atmospheric  gravity  as  a substitute  for  steam 
has  long  been  a problem  which  speculative  men  of  science 
have  regarded  as  desirable  for  solution,  nnd  many  plans 
have  been  tried  which  have  been  more  or  less  successful. 
In  the  grounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace  a tunnel  has  been 
constructed  six  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  along  this  a 
train  of  carriages  is  hurled  by  the  mere  force  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  A description  of  the  mechanical  details 
would  be  prolix,  and  perhaps,  if  it  were  attempted,  might 
not  be  satisfactory.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  this  tunnel 
or  tube,  six  hundred  yards  in  length,  a heavy  train  can  be 
blown  along  at  a good  speed,  and  sucked  back  at  a similar 
speed,  and  that  the  experiment  is  very  interesting,  and 
may  be  very  valuable.  Whether  the  result  will  be  the 
supercession  of  steam  by  atmospheric  pressure  is  a prob- 
lem which  time  alone  will  show. 

Romish  miracles  continue  to  multiply ; the  following  is 
the  latest : A farmer  of  the  district  of  Piancastagnnio,  near 
Florence,  having  openly  declared  that  the  cure  of  his  arm 
from  long-standing  disease  was  attributable  to  the  miracu- 
lous influence  of  the  Madonna,  who,  he  asserted,  had  ap- 
peared to  him  bodily  on  the  window-panes  of  his  own 
abode,  the  rumor  of  this  “miracle"  attracted  crowds  of 
devout  worshipers  to  the  spot.  There,  facing  the  small 
dwelling,  with  foreheads  bared  to  the  sun,  the  prostrate 
pilgrims  did  not  fail  to  see  the  vision  of  the  Madonna, 
angels,  saints,  and  even  the  Almighty  himself.  The 
police  thought  to  dispel  attention  by.  removing  the  panes 
from  the  windows  and  substituting  instend  a couple  of  deal 
boards.  But  the  visionaries  saw  the  same  sights  and  de- 
scribed the  same  personages  even  After  the  planks  had  been 
put  up. 


and  up  the  Darby  town  or  Central  Road,  made  an  Important 
reconnoissance,  which  disclosed  the  remarkable  fact  that 
the  enemy  had  on  that  road  no  formidable  defense-'  until 
within  four  miles  of  Richmond.  Indeed,  Knntz,  in  liis 
reconnoissance,  passed  even  this  line  without  resistance, 
and  reached  the  toll-gate  only  two  or  three  miles  south- 
east of  Richmond.  Terry’s  (First)  division  of  the  Tenth 
Corps  was  sent,  while  the  fight  at  Laurel  Hill  was  going 
on,  to  the  support  of  Kautz.  At  sunset  this  advanced 
reliunn  fell  back  again,  the  cavalry  maintaining  its  posi- 
tion near  the  Central  Road,  on  the  extreme  right.  The 
extreme  left  also  was  refused,  as  the  rebel  gun-boats  on 
the  James  commanded  the  advanced  position  in  that  di- 
rection;  but  all  the  fortifications  taken  were  held  and 
strengthened. 

On  Friday,  tho  30th,  the  enemy,  strongly  reinforced, 
attacked  the  position  and  attempted  to  break  the  Federal 
lines  where  the  Tenth  and  Eighteenth  Corps  joined.  Two 
assaults  were  made  and  repulsed.  Here  the  rebel  loss 
was  large— not  less  than  1000  men.  200  rebels,  including 
20  officers,  were  captured. 

On  Saturday  it  rained,  and  the  state  of  the  roads  pre- 
vented any  operations  with  infantry.  But  Terry  and 
Kautz,  on  tho  right,  pushed  out  to  and  up  the  Darbytown 
Road  on  mother  reconnoissance — a movement  which  was 
necessary  to  guard  against  a flank  movement  of  the  en- 
emy. 

It  was  evident  that.  Lee  would  next  attack  on  our  ex- 
treme right,  and  so  it  proved.  Two  divisions  confronting 
Butler’s  left  at  Chapin’s  Farm  were  transferred  to  tiie 
Darbytown  Road.  On  Friday,  October  7,  an  attack  was 
made  at  this  point  early  in  the  morning,  and  Kautz,  opposed 
to  a forced  lour  to  five  thousand  men,  and  having  less  than 
two  thousand,  was  compelled  to  fall  back.  In  retiring  he 
passed  through  swampy  ground,  and  left  behind  him 
eight  rifled  guns.  His  loss  was  about  300  men.  The  reb- 
els pursued,  and  attacked  Birney’s  line.  On  the  right  of 
this  line  was  Terry’s  division,  two  brigades  of  which  were 
advanced  a short  distance  to  the  right  of  their  breast- 
works, where  they  awaited  the  enemy.  A deliberate  fire 
put  Hoke  and  Field’s  lines  in  confusion,  but  they  re-form- 
ed again  and  made  a fresh  attack,  and  were  a second  time 
repulsed.  Throwing  up  some  intrenchment9  the  rebels 
moved  further  round,  as  if  to  flank  Birney’s  right.  At 
this  juncture  Terry  advanced  upon  their  rear,  and  flank- 
ing them  out  of  their  position  drove  them  from  tiie  field. 
The  rebel  loss,  according  to  Butler’s  estimate,  wns  1200. 
The  Federal  loss  was  400,  nnd  the  eight  guus.  The  posi- 
tion which  had  been  yielded  was  more  strongly  held  after 
tiie  battle.  The  rebel  papers  admit  the  loss  of  General 
Gregg,  of  Texas,  killed;  and  Brigadier-General  Bratton 
severely  wounded. 

Meade  advanced,  September  80,  and  carried  a fortified 
position  at  Peebles’s  Farm,  somo  distance  west  of  the  Wel- 
don Road.  The  enemy  then  fell  back  on  his  intrench- 
inents  covering  the  Soutliside  Railroad.  The  Ninth  Corps 
had  the  advance  as  Meade  followed  the  enemy  up  to  his 
works.  An  attack  was  made,  which  proved  unsuccessful ; 
and  the  rebels,  making  a counter-charge,  penetrated  be- 
tween the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Corps,  and  captured  a large 
number  of  prisoners. 

On  Saturday,  October  1,  an  attack  was  made  by  the 
enemy  on  Ayres’s  division  of  tho  Fifth  Corps.  The  rebels 
were  severely  repulsed.  On  the  afternoon  Hampton's 
rebel  cavalry  attacked  Gregg,  and  was  driven  back  with 
great  loss. 

THE  SHENANDOAH  VALLEY. 

Not  driven  back  by  any  reverse,  but  in  subserviency  to 
General  Grant’s  plans  against  Richmond,  Sheridan  is  re- 
turning  down  the  Valley.  On  the  7th  his  command  had 
reached  Woodstock.  Before  retiring  he  had  destroyed  the 
grain  and  forage  in  the  vicinity ; and  he  says  that,  “ In 
moving  back  to  thi;  point  [Woodstock]  the  whole  country 
from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  North  Mountain  lias  been  made 
entirely  untenable  for  a rebel  army."  We  make  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  his  dispatch : 

“ I have  destroyed  over  two  thousand  barns  filled  with 
wheat  and  hay  and  farming  implements,  over  seventy 
mills  filled  with  flour  and  wheat ; have  driven  in  front  of 
the  army  over  four  thousand  head  of  stock,  and  have 
killed  and  issued  to  the  troops  not  les3  than  three  thousand 
sheep. 

“ This  destruction  embraces  the  Luray  Valley  and  Lit- 
tle Fort  Valley,  as  well  as  the  main  Valley. 

“ A large  number  of  horses  have  been  obtained,  a prop- 
er estimate  of  which  I can  not  now  make. 

“Lieutenant  John  R.  Meigs,  my  engineer  officer,  was 
murdered  beyond  Harrisonburg,  near  Dayton.  For  this 
atrocious  act  all  the  houses  within  an  area  of  five  miles 
were  burned. 

“Since  I came  into  tho  Valley  from  Harper’s  Ferry 
every  train,  every  small  party,  and  every  straggler,  has 
been  bushwhacked  by  the  people,  many  of  whom  have 
protection- passes  from  commanders  who  have  been  hither- 
to in  that  Valley. 

“ The  people  here  are  getting  sick  of  the  war.  Hereto- 
fore they  have  had  no  reason  to  complain,  because  they 
have  been  living  in  great  abundance.” 

A later  dispatch,  dated  October  9,  at  Strasburg,  gives 
information  of  an  important  victory  over  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry on  the  8th.  Says  Sheridan : 

In  coming  back  to  this  point  I was  not  followed  np  un- 
til late  yesterday,  when  a large  force  of  cavalry  appeared 
in  my  rear.  I then  halted  my  command  to  offer  battle 
by  attacking  the  enemy.  I became  satisfied  that  it  was 
only  ail  the  rebel  cavalry  of  the  Valley,  commanded  by 
Rosser,  and  directed  Torbert  to  attack  at  daylight  this 
morning,  and  finish  this  ‘ savior  of  the  Valley.’  The  at- 
tack was  handsomely  made.  Cnstar,  commanding  the 
Third  Cavalry  Division,  charged  on  the  back  road,  and 
Merritt,  commanding  the  First  Cavalry  Division,  on  the 
Strasburg  pike.  Merritt  captured  five  picas  of  artillery. 
Custar  captured  six  pieces  of  artillery  with  caissons,  bat. 
tery  forge,  etc.  The  two  divisions  captured  forty-seven 
wagons,  ambulances,  etc.  Among  the  wagons  captured 
are  the  head-quarters  wagons  of  Rosser,  Lomax,  Wick- 
man,  and  Colonel  Pollard.  The  number  of  prisoners  will 
be  about  330. 

“ The  enemy  after  being  charged  by  onr  gallant  cav- 
alry were  broken  and  ran.  They  were  followed  by  our 
men  on  the  jump  26  miles  through  Mount  Jackson,  and 
across  the  north  fork  of  the  Shenandoah.” 

GENERAL  SHERMAN. 

General  Hood  having  dispatched  a large  force  to  make  a 
detour  across  the  Chattahoochee  and  on  Sherman's  rear, 
the  latter  sent  General  Thomas  to  attend  to  Forrest,  tak- 
ing upon  himself  tiie  responsibility  of  attending  to  Hood’s 
flank  movements.  Forrest  has  been  compelled  to  recroes 
the  Tennessee;  and  an  important  victory  was  gained  by 
Sherman  over  the  rebels  in  his  rear  at  Allntoona.  The 
following is  General  Sherman's  dispatch: 

“I Reached  the  Kenesaw  Mountain  October  6,  just  in 
time  to  witness  at  a distance  the  attack  on  Allatoona.  I 
had  anticipated  this  attack,  and  had  ordered  from  Romo 
General  Corse  with  reinforcements.  Tho  nttnek  was  met 
and  repulsed,  the  enemy  losing  some  200  dead,  and  more 
than  1000  wounded  and  prisoners.  Our  loss  was  about 
700  in  the  aggregate.  The  enemy  captured  the  small  gar- 
risons at  Big  Shanty  and  Ackworth,  and  burned  about 
seven  miles  of  our  railroad ; but  we  have  at  Allatoona  and 
Atlanta  an  abundance  of  provisions.  Iiood,  observing  our 
approach,  has  moved  rapidly  back  to  Dallas  nnd  Van 
Wert,  and  I am  watching  him  in  case  he  tries  to  reach 
Kingston  or  Rome.  Atlanta  is  perfectly  secure  to  ns,  and 
this  army  is  better  off  than  in  camp.” 

THE  INVASION  OP  MISSOURI. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  RICHMOND. 

Tnr.  positions  gained  by  Butler’s  and  Meade’s  armies 
on  the  right  and  left  flanks  have  been  substantially  main- 
tained. The  enemy  has  been  compelled  to  assume  the 
offensive,  but  in  none  of  his  attacks  has  he  succeeded  in 
gaining  any  advantage,  while  his  loss  has  been  greater 
than  ours.  The  actions  since  Grant  began  to  move  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows: 

Thursday,  September  29,  the  Tenth  and  Eighteenth 
Corps  attacked  and  carried  the  outermost  intrenchinents 
of  Richmond,  near  Chapin's  Farm  and  at  New  Market 
Heights.  Considerable  loss  attended  the  engagements, 
especially  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  carry  Fort  Gil- 
and  Laurel  Hill. 


Brigadier-General  Ewing  has  arrived  at  Rolla.  Wo 
are  able  to  give  a detailed  account  of  his  defense  of  Pilot 
Knob.  He  reached  that  post  September  25,  nnd  with  a 
garrison  of  1000  men  undertook  to  hold  his  ground  against 
Ffrice's  far  superior  force.  The  position  » entirely  inde- 
fensible, as  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  elevatiens 
which  command  it.  General  Price  attempted  an  advance 
into  the  valley,  and  was  terribly  beaten,  but  gaining  the 
mountain  sides,  he  compelled  Ewing  to  evacuate.  On  the 
way  to  Rolla  Ewing  was  surroundeJ,  and  came  near  being 
captured.  He  escaped,  howeve  , by  the  aid  of  forces  sent 
to  his  assistance.  ( >u  the  7t’i  the  rebels  made  a demon- 
stration ag..:nst  Jefferson  City,  but  this  proved  only  a 
feint  to  occupy  our  forces  while  they  crossed  the  Osage 
River.  During  the  night  they  pressed  westward.  Price's 
army  is  estimated  JO.lWO  strong,  with  from  16  to  25 
cannon.  Off  fop  <#|  the.  8t*i  General  Pleasanton 

arrived,  and  assuming  command  followed  the  rebels  with 


On  the  same  day  Kautz,  moving  around  to  ‘‘UNIVCKSm  OF  MICHIGAN 
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THE  SONG  OF  AUTUMN. 

I have  painted  the  woods,  I have  kindled  the  sky, 

I have  brightened  the  hills  with  a glance  of  mine  eye; 
I have  scattered  the  fruits,  I have  gathered  the  corn, 
And  now  from  the  earth  must  her  verdure  be  torn. 

Ye  lingering  flowere,  ye  leaves  of  the  spray, 

I summon  ye  all— away!  away! 

No  more  from  the  depth  of  the  grove  may  be  heard 
The  joy-burdened  song  of  its  fluttering  bird ; 

I have  passed  o'er  the  branches  that  shelter  him  there. 
And  their  quivering  drapery  is  shaken  to  air. 

Ye  lingering  flowers,  ye  leaves  of  the  spray, 

I Btimmon  ye  all— away!  away! 

Plead  not  the  days  are  yet  sunny  and  long. 

That  your  hues  are  still  bright’niug,  your  fibres  still  strong ; 
To  vigor  and  beauty,  relentless  am  I — 

There  is  nothing  too  young  or  too  lovely  to  die. 

Ye  lingering  flowers,  ye  leaves  of  the  spray, 

I summon  ye  all — away!  away! 

And  I call  on  the  winds  that  repose  in  the  north, 

To  send  their  wild  voices  in  unison  forth; 

Let  the  harp  of  the  tempest  be  dolefully  strung — 
There’s  a wail  to  be  made,  there’s  a dirge  to  be  sung; 
For  the  lingering  flowers,  the  leaves  of  the  spray, 
They  are  doomed— they  are  dying  away!  away! 


LITTLE  BEN. 

About  a year  ago,  more  or  less,  a little  old  gen- 
tleman was  walking  in  Fifth  Avenue  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  He  had  a hooked  nose  with  a pair  of 
gold  spectacles  perched  on  the  top  of  it,  and  a brown 
wig  with  a fine  curl  in  the  very  middle  of  his  fore- 
head. His  shirt 'was  quite  clean,  but  very  much 
tumbled  up  at  the  wristbands.  He  walked  with  a 
cane,  after  a queer  fashion  which  I will  try  to  de- 
scribe. He  put  the  cane  to  the  ground  with  a smart 
rap,  then  looked  at  it,  with  his  bushy  black  eye- 
brows puckered  together  into  what  seemed  a terri- 
ble frown,  and  took  two  short,  qui  k steps.  At  the 
next  two  steps  he  would  flourish  the  cane  vigorous- 
ly, making  a figure  8 in  the  dr,  at  the  same  time 
glancing  upward,  with  all  the  puckers  smoothed 
out  of  his  brows ; and  so  on,  up  and  down,  rap  and 
flourish,  until  he  got  to  the  end  of  his  journey. 

It  happened,  as  he  was  crossing  Eighteenth 
Street  and  making  a tremendous  8 in  the  air  with 
L'ls  cane,  that  his  eye  fell  upon  a little  bit  of  a boy, 
playing  ball  with  a small  stone  against  the  blank 
side-wall  of  one  of  the  houses. 

~ne  poor  little  fellow  had  but  two  garments — a 
ragged  shirt  with  no  buttons  and  only  half  a sleeve, 
and  a pair  of  trowsers  which  were  so  large  that  the 
whole  of  his  morsel  of  a body  could  have  been  bid- 
den in  one  leg  of  them.  As  it  was,  they  were  tied 
round  his  waist  with  a piece  of  twine,  and  rolled  up 
in  the  legs.  His  poor  little  bare  feet  and  ankles 
looked  red  and  cold,  as  well  as  dirty ; and  it  was 
very  fortunate  that  lie  hail  such  a Bhock  of  thick, 
tangled  hair  on  his  head,  for  that  was  all  the  hat 
or  cap  he  owned. 

But,  spite  of  his  rags  and  nakedness,  he  was  hap- 
py as  a king,  darting  here  and  there  like  lightning, 
and  counting  out  triumphantly  every  time  he  caught 
the  stone,  until,  at  the  very  moment  the  little  old 
gentleman  was  passing,  he  made  a miss,  and  away 
flew  the  stone  over  his  head,  and  hit  the  old  gen- 
tleman on  the  end  of  his  hooked  nose. 

“ Mercy  on  us!”  he  exclaimed,  in  a sharp,  crack- 
ed voice,  which  sounded  like  a popgun. 

“Where  did  that  ball  go  to?  hang  it!”  said  the 
boy. 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  knocking  people’s  noses 
off  in  broad  daylight?”  cried  the  little  old  gentle- 
man. “You'll  come  to  the  gallows  if  you  go  on  in 
this  way.  Mercy  on  us !” 

He  rubbed  his  long  hooked  nose ; while  the  boy, 
pushing  away  the  tangled  yellow  hair  from  his  brow, 
looked  up  frightened ; but  when  he  saw  a pair  of 
gray,  twinkling  eyes  bent  down  on  him,  and  a kind 
smile  on  the  old  man’s  countenance,  another  smile 
broke  out  in  his  beautiful  little  face — beautiful 
through  all  the  dirt  and  neglect — and  he  said, 

“I’m  sorry  I hit  you.  I didn’t  mean  to.  Let 
me  clean  your  boots,  Sir;  they  is  awful  dirty.” 

Then  the  little  old  gentleman  saw  that  he  had  a 
small  wooden  box,  with  brushes  and  blacking ; and 
looking  down  at  bis  old-fashioned  round-toed  shoes, 
said  “Mercy  on  us!”  again,  like  another  popgun. 

“ Why,  so  they  are  dirty ! To— be — sure !”  Then, 
what  does  he  do  but  put  up  one  of  his  feet  on  the 
box,  and  the  next  moment  the  boy  was  spitting  on 
his  brush  and  rubbing  away  for  dear  life. 

“ What’s  your  name  ?”  asked  the  little  old  gen- 
tleman presently. 

“ Ben," answered  the  child,  looking np.  “What 
made  you  say  I should  come  to  the  gallows  ? I ain’t 
cheating.” 

“Well,  to— be — sure.  That  was  wrong  in  me.  I 
shall  buy  you  a ball.  You  mustn’t  be  pounding 
people’s  houses  with  stones.  It  won’t  do.  Where 
do  you  live  ?" 

“Down  in  Centre  Street." 

“ Why  do  you  come  ’way  up  here?  It  is  two 
miles  at  least.” 

“ ’Cause  the  big  boys  beat  me  away  from  down 
town,  and  I must  go  where  I can  get  some  money 
for  mother,  yon  see,  ’cause  Bill  is  in  prison." 

“In  prison  ? What  for  ?” 

“Lor  bless  you,  for  prigging.” 

“Mercy  on  us!”  cried  tue  little  old  gentleman. 

“ What  does  that  mean  ?” 

“Stealing,”  said  the  child,  in  a low  voice,  look- 
ing down,  and  working  very  hard  at  the  other  shoe. 

“ Mercy  on  us !”  came  out  this  time  more  like  a 
popgun  than  ever — the  little  old  gentleman  was  so 
shocked ; then,  after  a moment,  he  drew  a long 
breath,  and  said  “ to — be — sure and  then  he  add- 
ed, in  a solemn  tone,  with  all  the  twinkle  gone  out 
of  his  eyes — “ But  you  are  not  a thief,  are  you  ?” 

“ O Lor,  no ! I don’t  know  enough  for  that.” 

“Poor  little  man!”  said  the  old  gentleman. 

“ God  grant  you  never  may  know  enough.  A're 
there  any  more  of  you  ?" 

“ Yes ; my  sister,  Fighting  Bet.  I hate  her. 

She  ] ouches  my  head  agin  the  wall  every  chance 
6he  cub.  get.  S down  for 

ten-pence.”  I a bl 
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“ Oh,  oh ! what  do  I hear  ?”  said  the  little  old  gen- 
tleman. “It  is  dreadful!”  Then  seeing  that  his 
shoes  were  finished,  and  shining  like  jet,  he  put 
his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  took  out  first  a ten-cent 
stamp.  “ That’s  to  buy  a ball,”  he  said.  Then 
bringing  out  a well-worn  black  pocket-book,  he 
took  from  thence  a dollar  bill  with  a portrait  of 
Mr.  Chase  on  it.  which  some  funny  fellow  had  or- 
namented with  an  immense  pair  of  mustaches,  and 
handing  that  also  to  the  ragged,  barefooted  child, 
told  him  to  buy  himself  with  it  a pair  of  shoes. 

“ Why,  you’re  crazy,  ain't  you?”  exclaimed  the 
boy,  as  soon  as  be  could  close  his  mouth  atter  the 
gape  of  astonishment  this  munificent  gift  had  caused. 
“ Really  though,  do  you  mean  it?” 

“Mean  it,  my  poor  boy ! To — be — sure ; and — 
and — good-by.” 

He  walked  off,  his  under  lip  trembling,  and  the 
great  frown  coming  deeper  than  ever  as  he  brought 
his  cane  with  a rap  to  the  ground,  while  it  did  not 
clear  away  as  4 ell  as  usual  with  the  next  two  steps, 
and  the  flourish  of  the  figure  of  8 in  the  air. 

Before  he  had  taken  six  steps  little  Ben  sat  down 
on  his  box.  He  drew  in  his  breath  with  a long 
sigh ; then  another  still  longer,  and  then  he  roke 
into  a furious  passion  of  crying,  smearing  the  great 
tears  all  over  his  face  with  his  little  dirty  brown 
hands,  and  sobbing  as  though  his  heart  would 
break. 

No  ono  noticed  him.  Presently  a cross-looking 
servant  girl  came  out  of  a low  area  door  in  the  side 
of  the  house  with  a pan  of  coal  ashes.  She  saw 
little  Ben  crying,  and  bawled  at  him : “ Go  away, 
yon  little  wretch ; go  ’long  with  you !”  shaking  her 
fist  at  him.  Then,  seeing  that  he  did  not  move  at 
once,  she  rushed  at  him,  and  cuffed  his  ears  so  hard 
that  she  knocked  him  quite  over. 

“You  stop  now,  will  you?”  screamed  the  child, 
catching  up  his  box  by  the  long  strap,  and  swing- 
ing it  round  till  it  came  with  a sounding  whack 
against  her  shoulders ; then  running  off  at  the  top 
of  his  speed,  he  did  not  stop  until  he  was  complete- 
ly out  of  breath. 

But  what  was  the  matter  with  the  little  old  gen- 
tleman’s eyes  as  he  walked  away  ? He  twitched 
off  his  spectacles,  and  taking  a large  red  silk  pocket- 
handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket,  began  rubbing  them, 
as  if  they  were  to  blame,  holding  his  cane  straight 
out  before  him.  Then  he  rubbed  the  end  of  his  Ro- 
man nose,  as  if  he  was  worried  about  the  state  of  his 
eyes,  which  were  shining  with  a watery  brightness 
which  was  very  unusual  and  surprising ; and  then 
he  exclaimed, 

“Mercy  on  us!  mercy  on  us!  mercy  on  us!” 
three  times  to  himself,  in  such  a little  soft  voice  that 
the  words  did  not  sound  this  time  in  the  least  like 
popguns ; and  after  he  had  blown  his  nose,  and  put 
on  lus  spectacles,  he  brought  his  cane  with  a rap  to 
the  ground  and  a “ To — be — sure.” 

Before  little  Ben  went  home  lie  bought  a nice 
India-rubber  ball  with  his  ten  cents,  and  tossed  it 
in  the  air  as  he  walked,  singing,  “My  name  it  is 
Joe  Bowers,”  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  for  he  had  for- 
gotten his  tears  in  a very  little  while. 

This  boy  was  born  in  a cellar  in  the  Five  Points, 
amidst  scenes  of  squalid  poverty  and  all  manner  of 
wickedness. 

Ben’s  parents  were  miserable  people,  who  starved 
when  they  had  no  money,  and  lay  stupid  and  sense- 
less with  poisonous  gin  when  they  had  chanced  to 
earn  or  beg  a few  shillings. 

Haggard,  brutal-looking  men  and  women  live  all 
around,  and  swarms  of  wretched  children,  scream- 
ing and  fighting  continually,  fill  the  crooked,  dirty 
streets  of  this  dreadful  Five  Points.  The  houses, 
some  of  them  quite  large,  are  rotten  and  mouldering 
with  age  and  decay.  All  manner  of  filth  lies  putre- 
fying in  the  gutters,  and  the  very  cats,  which  dart  to 
and  fro  from  one  crazy  den  to  another,  are  gaunt 
and  hideous  with  famine. 

No  wonder  that  little  Ben  at  eight  years  of  age 
was  a lean  and  shrunken  child,  between  hard  blows 
and  slow  starvation.  What  he  earned  was  taken 
away  from  him  every  night  when  he  was  asleep  on 
the  bundle  of  straw  that  served  him  for  a bed. 

He  only  cleaned  one  other  pair  of  boots  that  day, 
for  which  he  was  paid  the  usual  five  cents.  With 
it  he  went  into  a low  eating-house  and  bought  a 
slice  of  bread  and  a bit  of  cooked  ham.  This  he 
carefully  stowed  away  in  the  pocket  of  the  old  panta- 
loons along  with  the  precious  dollar.  Ben  did  not 
dream  for  a moment  of  spending  it  in  buying  shoes ; 
he  meant  to  give  it  to  his  mother,  whom  the  poor 
little  fellow  loved  because  once  in  a great  while 
she  kissed  him. 

On  his  way  home  he  met  half  a dozen  other  boot- 
blacks, who  immediately  set  upon  him  in  a body; 
pinching  his  ears,  pulling  his  hrir,  calling  him  a 
sneak,  regretting  that  he  had  >o  cap  on  his  head  so 
that  they  might  snatch  it;  off  and  toss  it  sky-high ; 
and  desiring  to  be  infonned  hen  he  M as  to  bo  hung, 
as  they  wished  to  be  pres  at  the  ceremony. 

The  tormented  boy  be  r me  crimsoned  with  fury, 
but  fearing  for  his  doll-  *,  he  raised  his  arms  to  de- 
fend his  head  and  answered  back  not  a word,  till 
watching  his  chance  lie  broke  from  them  and  ran 
for  his  life. 

Presently  he  turned  into  one  of  the  wretched 
streets  of  the  Five  Points.  Stopping  before  one  of 
the  houses,  he  stepped  cautiously  down  the  slimy, 
muddy  steps,  but  being  breathless  and  unsteady 
with  running  his  foot  slipped  from  the  last  one,  and 
he  fell  against  the  miserable  cellar-door,  bursting  it 
open. 

“What’s  that?”  cried  a man,  starting  fiercely  up 
and  coming  toward  the  door.  He  was  a great,  ill- 
looking  fellow.  “Can’t  you  walk  straight,  you 
clumsy  brat?”  and  he  gave  the  child  a blow  which 
sent  him  staggering  against  the  opposite  wall. 

“ Why  don’t  you  let  the  boy  alone  ?”  growled  his 
mother,  who  was  cowering  over  a battered  and 
empty  stove.  “I  never  see  such  a brute  as  you 
are.” 

■ The  walls  and  ceiling  were  perfectly  black  with 
age.  In  one  corner  was  a heap  of  mouldy  straw, 
with  some  rags  thrown  over  it  by  way  of  covering. 
Bv  the  side  of  the  stove  were  two  wooden  boxes 
which  answered  for  chairs,  and  near  one  of  them  was 

black  bottle  smelling  of  whisky.  An  old  frying- 


pan,  rusty  for  want  of  use,  and  a tin  mug,  stood  just 
within  the  chimney — and  that  was  all. 

The  miserable  boy  stood  crying  where  his  cruel 
parent  had  thrown  him,  not  daring  to  approach 
him. 

He  soon  went  softly  up  to  his  mother,  and  show- 
ed her  the  dollar. 

“A  dollar!"  she  screamed,  clutching  it — “a  dol- 
lar! Where  did  you  steal  it?” 

“ I didn’t  steal  it ! ” cried  Ben,  indignantly.  “ An 
old  cove  gave  it  to  me  himself ; he  told  me  to  buy 
shoes  with  it ; but  I’ll  give  it  all  to  you,  mother,  if 
you  want  it.” 

“ Want  it?  u-ant  it  f Oh,  won’t  we  have  a jolly 
time ! Here,  J im,  ” she  continued,  holding  it  out  to 
the  man,  “ go  and  get  some  wood,  and  half  a peck 
of  coal,  and  get  this  filled” — handing  him  the  bottle 
— “and  get  some  meat,  too,  d’ye  hear?  I’m  hun- 
gry.” And  she  rolled  her  eyes  and  rubbed  her 
hands  in  joyful  anticipation  of  the  coining  warmth 
and  feast ; then  suddenly  she  drew  Ben  to  her  and 
kissed  him. 

The  child’s  poor  little  thin  arms  went  curling 
round  her  neck,  and  he  piteously  murmured,  “Oh, 
mother,  why  don’t  you  be  kind  to  me  all  the  time 
like  this?” 

“ Because  I’m  such  a wicked  woman,”  she  groan- 
ed, shuddering.  “ But,  Lor,  Ben,  you  mustn’t  mind 
if  I hit  you  when  I’m  tipsy.  I don’t  mean  it,  boy. 
Don’t  you  cry  now,  don’t !” 

Luckily  the  refreshments  coming  in  at  this  mo- 
ment diverted  Ben  from  his  tears ; and  very  soon  a 
fire  was  burning  in  the  rickety  old  stove,  and  the 
battered  tin  cup  was  doing  duty  on  it,  heating  wa- 
ter, but  not  for  tea;  though  Jim.  foreseeing  that 
the  cellar  would  soon  be  pitch  dark,  as  the  sun  was 
now  setting,  had  added  a tallow-candle  to  the  rest 
of  his  purchases.  This  was  stuck  in  a hole  in  the 
floor,  for  candlestick  there  was  none ; and  soon  the 
three  were  eating  bread  and  smoked  herring,  tear- 
ing at  both  with  their  fingers  with  avidity.  Jim 
had  borrowed  a cracked  tumbler  from  an  up-stair.' 
neighbor,  and  in  this  he  mixed  some  hot  whisky- 
and-water  for  each  in  turn,  Ben  drinking  like  the 
rest  until  his  eyes  grew  heavy,  and  then  closed. 

Jim  and  his  wretched  wile  finished  the  whisky 
between  them — this  ti.ne  without  quarreling — and 
by  midnight  were  going  off  in  a series  of  short  naps, 
sitting  on  the  wooden  boxes,  tumbling  forward  and 
raising  themselves  up  with  sudden  jerks  and  moans, 
till  at  last  they  fell  upon  the  floor. 

If  the  little  old  gentleman  could  have  foreseen 
what  would  be  done  with  his  dollar,  I really  think 
be  would  have  popped  out  his  “Mercy  on  us!”  like 
a whole  pack  of  fire-crackers  instead  of  one  pop- 
gun ; and  I am  sure  Mr.  Chase,  who  looks  like  an 
excellent  good  man,  if  one  may  judge  by  his  por- 
trait on  the  dollar  bills,  would  rather  have  burned 
up  his  money,  or  made  a real  “ shin  plaster”  of  it, 
than  have  bad  it  put  to  such  a miserable  use. 

Ben  woke  the  next  morning  feeling  stupid  and 
sick ; but  he  got  quietly  up  while  his  parents  were 
still  sleeping,  and  taking  his  box  and  brushes,  went 
softly  out,  eating  the  ham  and  bread  which  he  had 
bought  the  day  before.  He  went  immediately  up 
to  the  same  place  on  Fifth  Avenue,  hoping  to  see 
hjp  friend ; but  no  little  old  gentleman  came  along 
flourishing  his  cane  on  that  day,  or  on  many  other 
days,  though  Ben  watched  for  him  eagerly. 

But  one  day  he  did  come,  wig,  cane,  and  all,  just 
the  same  as  before ; and  Ben,  running  up,  his  dirty 
but  beautiful  face  in  a glow  of  delight,  cried  out, 

“See,  Sir;  here’s  my  ball;  I gave  the  ten-pence 
for  it.” 

The  poor  child  was  as  ragged  as  ever,  and  bare- 
footed of  course. 

“But  where  are  the  shoes  I gave  yon  the  money 
to  buy?” 

“I  give  the  dollar  to  my  mother.” 

“And  what  did  she  do  with  it?” 

Ben  looked  down,  and  said,  in  a low  voice,  “Got 
tipsy.” 

“ Mercy  on  us !”  cried  the  little  old  gentleman, 
“ what  are  we  to  do  with  such  wicked  people?” 

“Bet  is  in  the  hospital,”  said  the  boy. 

“Who’s  Bet?”  asked  the  little  old  gentleman; 
for  he  had  forgotten. 

“Bet’s  my  sister.” 

“ Oh ! How  did  she  come  there?" 

“Well,  she  was  a fighting,  and  she  got  her  head 
broke  with  a brick-bat ; and  the  pleeseman  came  to 
stop  it,  and  he  got  kicked,  and  then  they  took  Bet 
to  the  hospital.” 

“Mercy  on  us!”  said  the  little  old  gentleman; 
then  speaking  quite  sharp,  to  hide  how  nearly  he 
was  crying,  * ‘ Here  you,  boy,”  he  said,  “ come  along 
with  me!” 

He  hastened  down  the  side  street  to  Sixth  Ave- 
nue and  got  into  a car,  telling  Ben  to  follow.  And 
so  Ben  took  his  first  ride ! 

They  rode  as  far  as  the  cars  went,  then  walked 
a little  way  to  a hotel,  where,  by  paying  for  it,  the 
old  gentleman  soon  had  ready  a nice  bath  of  piping 
warm  water,  soap,  and  towels. 

“Come,  Ben,”  he  said,  “take  off  your  clothes, 
jump  in  here  and  scrub  yourself  well;  and  I’ll 
wait  for  you  in  the  next  room.” 

No  sooner  said  than  done ; for  Ben,  in  a state  of 
delightful  wonder  at  such  fine  things,  soon  slipped 
out  of  the  ragged  shirt  with  one  sleeve  and  the  big 
trowsers,  and  had  a warm  bath  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life.  A ride  and  a bath ! would  wonders  ever 
cease? 

You  never  saw  such  a bright,  handsome  face  as 
came  out  of  that  bath-room  half  an  hour  afterward ! 
To  be  sure  the  ragged  clothes  looked  doleful  and 
dirty,  and  Ben  hated  to  put  them  on  his  clean  white 
body.  But  never  mind ! Just  wait  a bit. 

“Mercy  on  us!”  exclaimed  the  queer  little  old 
gentleman  when  Ben  came  up  to  him;  “what 
a difference,  and  how  clean  you  are ! You  perfect- 
ly smell  of  soap  and  water.  Poor  little  fellow  ! to 
— be — sure.” 

They  hurried  out  and  went  np  Broadway  to  Mr. 
Brooks’s  great  ready-made  clothing-store,  Ben  walk- 
ing on  the  very  tips  of  his  toes  t<  xeep  his  feet  clean. 

“ Have  you  ready-made  b .vs’  clothes  ?” 

“ Thousands  of  them,”  answered  the  clerk,  with 
a very  polite  bow. 


“Well,  take  this  boy’s  measure  for  a strong, 
dark  suit.  Put  them  on  him,  and  tie  up  his  old 
clothes  in  a bundle,  if  you  please.” 

“Yes,  Sir,  certainly,”  said  the  clerk,  with  an- 
other polite  bow.  Then  he  took  Ben  into  a small 
room,  and  bringing  out  his  long  piece  of  yellow  tape 
proceeded  to  measure  the  boy  in  every  direction. 
Presently  he  darted  out  and  said  to  the  old  gentle- 
man, “Did  you  mean  shirt,  stockings,  pocket- 
handkerchief,  cap,  and  all,  Sir?” 

“Mercy  on  us!  do  you  keep  all  those  things 
too?” 

“Every  article  in  the  lino,  Sir,  cheap  for  cash. 
They  all  come  into  the  clothing  department,  you 
know,  Sir.” 

“To— be — sure.  Certainly.  How  about  shoes?” 

“We  can  send  for  a pair,  and  have  them  here  in 
five  minutes.” 

“ Poor  little  boy,”  said  the  old  gentleman  ; “he 
shall  have  them  all.  Get  the  shoes,  too,  if  you 
please." 

The  clerk  said  to  himself  it  was  all  “jolly  queer,” 
but  none  of  his  business  if  funny  old  chaps  chose  to 
pick  up  beggars  and  rig  them  out  from  top  to  toe ; 
so  he  grinned  and  bowed,  and  went  back  to  Ben, 
tickled  his  feet  by  measuring  them  too,  and  sent  a 
boy  to  the  nearest  shoe  store  with  an  order  and  the 
measure. 

Then  he  got  out  of  a great  pile  a nice  little  white 
shirt,  and  told  Ben  to  put  it  on. 

“Is  it  to  be  mine,  Sir?”  asked  Ben,  his  whole 
face  in  a glow  of  wonder  and  joy. 

“I  rather  think  it  is,”  said  the  clerk.  “That 
old  chap,  your  grandfather,  told  me  to  give  it  to 
you.” 

“He’s  not  my  grandfather — he’s  my  friend  " 
said  Ben.  “ I’m  only  a poor  boy.” 

“Oh!”  said  the  clerk,  who  knew  perfectly  well 
that  the  old  gentleman  was  not  his  grandfather, 
“then  you’re  a lucky  chap,  for  you  are  to  have  a 
complete  rig  out  like  a dandy,  all  except  pomatum 
for  your  hair,  and  cologne  for  your  pocket-hand- 
kerchief ; we  don’t  sell  those,  I’m  sorry  to  say.” 

Ben  never  suspected  that  the  clerk  was  laughing 
at  him.  He  was  in  a bewildered  maze  of  ecstasy 
and  delight  as  article  after  article  was  handed  to 
him,  ending  with  the  shoes  which  the  boy  had 
brought  in,  and  which  exactly  fitted. 

And  now  he  stood  completely  dressed,  his  face 
flushed,  his  eyes  wildly  bright,  his  hands  trembling. 

When  he  came  out  the  funny  little  old  gentle- 
man did  not  know  him ; and  when  he  came  softly 
up  and  said,  ‘ * Please,  Sir,  thank  you,  Sir,  here  I 
am.” 

“Mercy  on  us!”  cried  the  old  gentleman;  “to 
— be — sure." 

He  paid  for  the  clothes  with  some  bills  which  had 
Mr.  Chase’s  portrait  on  them. 

Ben  thought  it  must  have  been  a hundred  dollars 
at  least  that  he  had  to  give,  and  he  said,  timidly, 
“ I’ll  brush  your  boots  as  long  as  I live,  Sir.  I 
love  you.  You  are  kind  and  good.” 

Upon  this  the  little  old  gentleman  winked  very 
hard,  for  his  eyes  had  become  suddenly  dim,  and 
said,  “To — be— sure,”  in  a whisper,  to  himself. 

They  went  out,  Ben  with  his  old  rags  of  clothes 
and  his  blacking-box  and  brushes,  all  tied  up  to- 
gether in  brown  paper,  and  the  old  gentleman, 
who  seemed  perfectly  crazy  about  Ben,  took  him 
next  to  a barber. 

“Cut  this  boy’s  hair,  if  you  please,”  he  said; 
and  very  soon  Ben  was  thoroughly  re-made. 

The  barber  lifted  Ben  upon  a high  chair,  and 
pinned  a great  towel  around  his  neck ; then,  taking 
a comb  and  pair  of  scissors,  began  snip,  snip,  snip- 
ping, until  the  long  tangled  hair  covered  his  shoul- 
ders. Then  he  rubbed  something  that  smelled  de- 
liciously on  Ben’s  head,  and,  taking  the  comb,  with 
one  flourish  he  made  a beautiful  parting  at  the  side ; 
then  he  brushed,  and  brushed,  till  the  short  wavy 
lbcks  shone  bright  and  golden. 

He  was  a beautiful  child.  Thin  and  pale  cer- 
tainly, but  with  a sweet,  gentle  expression. 

And  the  little  old  gentleman  loved  the  child.  He 
was  such  a simple  old  fellow  that  he  quite  wondered 
that  Ben  should  love  him ; and  as  they  trudged  away 
from  the  barber’s  he  kept  glancing  at  the  boy’s  hap- 
py face,  and  thinking  to  himself,  “ It’s  a great  thing 
to  have  a child  love  you.  To — be — sure  J” 

“ Where  do  you  live,  Ben  ?”  he  asked,  presently. 

“ Down  in  the  Five  Points,  Sir.” 

“ Will  you  take  me  there  ? I want  to  speak  to 
your  mother.” 

So  they  walked  a little  farther  down  Broadway, 
and  in  five  minutes  more  they  were  «t  the  steps 
which  led  to  the  cellar.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, fierce  and  ragged,  watched  them  all  the  way, 
and  one  of  the  miserable  children  stole  the  old  gen- 
tleman’s red  silk  pocket-  handkerchief. 

“May  I call  you  my  friend?”  asked  Ben,  timid- 
ly, of  the  old  gentleman. 

“ To — be— sure,”  said  the  old  gentleman. 

They  opened  the  battered  door,  and  went  into  the 
dismal  place. 

“ What  do  you  want  ?”  asked  a gruff  voice. 

“It’s  me,  father!  it’s  me,  mother!”  exclaimed 
Ben ; “ and  this  is  my  friend  who  gave  me  all  these 
nice  clothes,  and  the  dollar,  and  the  India-rubber 
ball!” 

The  man  came  forward,  caught  Ben  roughly  by 
the  arm,  twisted  and  twirled  him  round,  and  then 
ungraciously  said, 

“You’d  better  have  given  him  money.  What’s 
the  use  of  fine  duds  to  the  likes  of  him  ?" 

“Who’s  talking?”  muttered  a voice  in  the  cor- 
ner, and  Ben’s  mother  lifted  her  head  from  the 
straw  on  which  she  was  lying.  “Who’s  that? 
What  do  those  people  want  here  ?” 

“It’s  me,  mother;  your  Ben!”  said  the  child, 
going  close  to  her. 

“ My  boy!  my  Ben!  Why,  who’s  been  doing 
this  to  you  ?”  touching  his  clothes  and  clean  face. 

1 ‘ My  friend.” 

“What!  that  old  man?  Gou  bless  you  Sir'" 
said  the  woman ; “ though  it’s  queer  how  j on  can  e 
to  do  it.  I’ll  make  him  take  ’em  off  when  he  goes 


to  brush  boota.” 

Of  UC  rrtfon  t want  him  to  take  ther 
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to  school,  and  I will  help  you  and  your  husbund  to 
get  work,  and  to  live  in  comfort,  if  you  will  prom- 
ise me  to  keep  sober  and  be  honest.” 

i.  That  I will !"  cried  the  woman,  bursting  into 
tears. 

The  old  gentleman  tore  a page  out  of  his  mem- 
orandum-book, wrote  on  it  where  he  lived,  and 
placed  it  in  the  woman’s  hands;  then  telling  Ben 
to  come  to  him  before  nine  o’clock  the  next  day,  he 
hurried  out  of  the  place  with  many  extra  nourishes 
of  his  cane,  and  got  safely  back  to  Broadway. 

“Mercy  on  us!"  he  ejaculated,  “what  a home! 
Ben  shall  come  away.  I’ll  have  him  educated; 
and  with  God’s  blessing  he  will  grow  up  a good 
man.  To— be— sure!” 

He  felt  for  his  pocket-handkerchief  to  polish  his 
spectacles,  which  somehow  had  gotten  very  dim. 

“Mercy  on  us ! they’ve  stolen  it !” 

- That  night,  when  little  Ben  was  asleep,  his  father 
took  his  new  clothes  and  pawned  them  for  drink. 
His  mother  begged  him  to  leave  them  alone ; but 
in  vain.  The  brown  paper  was  tom  off,  and  the 
old  rags  placed  by  his  side ; and  when  poor  little 
Ben  awoke  the  next  morning  the  shirt  without  a 
sleeve  and  the  big  trowsers  were  all  ho  saw. 

He  rose,  his  heart  beating  wildly,  and  hunted  in 
every  corner  of  the  wretched  room.  They  were 
gone.  He  stood  one  moment  perfectly  stilt  as  if 
turned  to  stone.  Then  he  began  to  draw  his  breath 
in  long  sighs — longer  and  longer  yet — and  then 
broke  into  frantic  screams  and  cries. 

His  father  awoke,  furious  at  having  his  sleep  dis- 
turbed. 

“You’d  better  be  quiet,”  he  cried,  in  a savage 
voice,  shaking  his  fist  at  him. 

“ Give  me  my  new  clothes !’’  screamed  the  child. 
“ Give  them  to  me !” 

“ You’ll  never  see  them  again.  Go  ’long  out  and 
black  boots.” 

All  at  once  the  boy  became  silent.  He  put  on 
the  ragged  clothes,  but  did  not  take  his  box  or 
brushes,  and  went  up  the  steps,  saying  to  himself, 
“I’ll  go  right  to  my  friend  and  tell  him.” 

His  father  heard  him,  and  starting  up  to  his  feet 
he  rushed  after  him,  shouting,  “No,  you  won’t  go 
to  yonr  friend !” 

Furious  with  passion  and  drink,  he  seized  his  lit- 
tle son  Ben  by  the  arms,  and,  swing'ng  him  high 
above  his  head,  hurled  him  down  the  stone  steps. 

One  piteous  moan,  one  quiver  of  the  little  wast- 
ed frame,  and  the  child  lay  quite  still. 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter  with  Ben?”  asked  his 
mother,  seeing  him  lying  so  still  and  white  on  the 
straw. 

“He  fell  down  the  steps,”  said  the  father. 

Something  in  the  tone  of  his  voice  excited  her 
suspicion,  and  looking  keenly  at  him  she  cried, 

“ You  threw  him  down.  You  know  you  did.” 

He  went  up  the  steps  and  soon  brought  back  a 
Dispensary  doctor. 

The  miserable  child  was  examined  with  gentle- 
ness and  care  by  the  doctor,  who  found  that  his 
collar-bone  and  one  of  his  legs  were  broken. 

“ He  must  be  taken  to  the  hospital,”  he  said. 
“I  will  send  men  and  a litter.” 

And  so  poor  little  Ben,  almost  murdered  by  his 
father,  was  carried  off  to  the  hospital ; while  his  pa- 
rents, afraid  of  the  little  old  gentleman,  moved  im- 
mediately away  to  another  cellar,  in  another  street, 
telling  no  one  where  they  were  going. 

And  when  Ben’s  “ friend,”  wondering  why  the 
boy  did  not  come  to  him,  ventured  once  more  into 
the  Five  Points,  he  could  not  find  the  child  or  bis 
parents,  or  any  one  who  knew  any  thing  about 
them.  And  he  walked  sadly  away,  saying,  “ Mer- 
cy on  us ! what  a world  it  is ! Where  is  the  pretty 
little  boy  ? I meant  to  be  so  kind  to  him.  To — bo 
— sure.” 

Weeks  passed,  but  poor  little  Ben  still  lay  in  his 
bed  at  the  hospital.  His  constitution  had  received 
such  a shock  that  he  could  not  rally,  and  the  bitter 
thought  of  his  father’s  awful  cruelty  ate  into  his 
heart  like  a cancer. 

Every  body  was  kind  to  him.  The  nurse  seemed 
to  feel  more  tender  and  compassionate  every  day. 
The  oldest  and  roughest  among  the  patients  in  the 
ward  where  he  lay  would  ask  him  how  he  felt  in 
the  morning. 

One  day,  when  his  mother  was  with  him,  he 
threw  his  arms  passionately  round  her  neck  and 
burst  into  tears,  crying,  “ If  I could  only  see  him 
—oh,  if  I could  only  see  him ! I am  dying,  and  I 
don’t  want  to  die  without  seeing  my  friend.” 

The  woman  sobbed.  “Oh,  don’t  say  you’re  dy- 
ing,” she  cried,  “my  darling,  my  own  little  Ben! 
I will  never  be  cross  to  you  again.  And  I’ll  go  for 
the  old  gentleman;  he  will  make  you  better.” 

She  kissed  him,  and  went  out.  But  though  she 
ran  all  the  way  to  the  old  gentleman’s  house  she 
did  not  find  him  at  home.  She  waited  an  hour,  and 
he  did  not  come ; then  she  left  a message,  repeating 
it  over  and  over  to  the  servant,  entreating  the  old 
gentleman  not  to  lose  a moment  when  he  knew 
who  wanted  him. 

It  was  night  before  he  came  home,  for  he  had 
dined  with  a friend. 

“ What !”  he  said  to  the  servant,  “ my  little  Ben ! 
Dying?  Get  me  a coach,  quick!  Mercy  on  us! 
Oh  dear ! oh  dear !” 

It  was  against  the  rules  to  admit  visitors  at  night, 
but  the  little  old  gentleman  got  in,  and  was  soon  at 
the  bedside  of  the  dying  boy. 

He  was  already  too  far  gone  to  speak ; but  he 
threw  his  wasted  arms  around  the  neck  of  his  dear 
old  friend,  and  patted  his  withered  cheek ; then  feel- 
ing under  his  pillow,  he  took  out  a small  India-rub- 
ber ball , and  holding  it  up,  smiled  in  his  face. 

It  was  too  much.  The  little  old  gentleman  push- 
ing away  his  spectacles,  cried  and  sobbed  like  a 
child;  while  Ben  stroked  his  kind  face  with  his 
small,  trembling  hand,  trying  to  comfort  him ; then 
drawing  the  old  man’s  cheek  close  to  his,  with  great 
difficulty  he  murmured, 

“Good-by , my  friend.” 

The  arm  dropped  powerless,  and  the  child  turned 
his  face  away.  Closing  his  eyes,  he  fell  asleep; 
and  when  the  old  gentEmaa  j took  .ilw  hnall  hand 
gently  in  his  it  was  already  coMT  “ftrliftle  Ben 
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THE  ANGEL  AND  CHILD. 

I saw  an  angel,  in  my  sleep, 

Pass  out  of  the  celestial  town ; 

By  golden  stair  and  starry  keep 
This  angel  of  the  Lord  came  down. 

He  kindled  into  purple  flame 

His  pathway  through  the  cloven  sky, 

This  angel  of  the  Lord,  that  came 
To  where  a little  child  did  lie. 

I saw  their  faces,  near  and  clear, 

His  was  the  child’s,  the  child’s  was  his; 

0 babe,  the  mother-lips  are  dear — 

Now  you  shall  taste  an  angel’s  kiss! 

1 look’d  again,  and  in  my  dream 
I saw  the  angel  and  the  child 

Pass,  hand  in  hand,  athwart  the  gleam 
Of  innermost  Paradise  undefiled. 

On  to  the  Throne.  They  shall  behold 
The  Father’s  lighted  face  alway. 

Mother,  th'o  little  limbs  are  cold; 

Your  angel-baby  died  to-day! 


MAD  ANNETTE. 

Most  persons  have  paused  for  an  hour  or  two  on 
•the  road  between  Paris  and  London  to  lounge  round 
the  quaint  old  sea-port  town  of  Dieppe.  We,  at 
least,  did  give  so  much  time  to  the  port  as  was  nec- 
essary to  note  these  its  peculiarities  before  wending 
our  onward  way  to  Paris ; and  wo  did  even  more 
than  this.  Securing  the  guidance  of  a gray-baired 
hanger-on  of  the  church,  we  mounted  up  many 
foot-scooped  steps,  and  through  an  atmosphere  con- 
taining as  much  dust  as  oxygen  to  the  topmost  plat- 
form of  the  roof.  The  view  was  worth  the  trouble. 
Bight  below  the  tower  market  men  and  women,  in 
thfeir  blue  and  red  clothes,  were  hurrying  hither 
and  thither  over  the  place,  and  filling  the  clear 
fresh  morning  air  with  their  chaffering  cries.  From 
a thicket  of  black  masts  and  cordage  rose  the  chim- 
neys of  the  packet  that  had  carried  us  over  the 
kindly  sea ; which  sea  spread  blue  and  placid  till 
it  was  lost  in  the  curve  of  the  earth.  The  tall  coues 
of  tlje  castle  seemed  to  belong  to  another  age,  and 
made  me  think  for  a moment  whether  I wore  the 
colors  of  the  Beamais  or  of  Mayenne — no  light  mat- 
ter when  to  wear  the  wrong  ones  was  death.  But 
the  cicerone  recalled  me  from  the  past  by  calling 
attention  to  a spick-and-span  new  house,  iu  a quar- 
ter where  bright  red  walls  and  green  shutters  were 
more  frequent  than  the  older  yellow  plaster,  and 
exclaiming,  with  civic  exultation,  “ See  there  the 
house  of  the  Prefect !” 

“And  look  there,  Martin,”  cried  one  of  my  com- 
panions, “down  there  between  the  trees  in  that 
sort  of  close.  There's  that  crazy  woman  who  was 
at  the  porch  when  we  came  in.” 

“Ah!  it  is  mud  Annette  that  you  regard  down 
there,  monsieur.  Yes,  she  is  truly  droll;  but  it 
is  sad,  it  is  very  sad  that,  If  monsieur  knew  the  his- 
tory." 

“A  story!  By  all  means ; out  with  it,  old 
Cocky  wax !” 

“Comment,  monsieur?” 

“Jack,  don’t  lie  absurd.  If  you  would  have  the 
obligingness  to  recount  the  story  it  would  give  us 
much  pleasure  to  hear.” 

“But  below,  monsieur  means  to  say,  without 
doubt.” 

But  we  all  agreed  that  we  were  very  well  off 
where  we  were.  The  sun  was  not  too  hot : we  were 
out  of  the  immediate  influence  of  the  smells : each 
had  a preparation  of  tobacco  to  consume.  So,  one 
sitting  on  the  top  step  of  the  stairs,  another  on  a 
perilous  piece  of  balustrade,  and  a third  on  the  an- 
cient lead:  our  guide  began  his  story  of  the  mad  wo- 
man. I can  not  pretend  to  repeat  it  with  half  the 
vividness  of  the  original  narrator.  It  must  lose 
much  in  translation ; more  from  want  of  accent 
and  gesticulation.  The  old  man  was  really  no 
mean  “ contour. ” 

As  we  had  seen,  the  poor  mad  woman  was  not  at 
all  dapgerous;  she  never  did  any  harm.  There 
was  no  reason  at  all  why  she  should  not  be  allowed 
the  liberty  she  had.  She  had  a friend — the  hus- 
band, indeed,  of  her  sister — who  was  very  good  to 
her,  and  gave  her  a home  and  food  and  clothing. 
And  many  were  ready  to  help  her,  for  they  knew 
her  sad  story.  But  how  did  she  become  mad?  Yes, 
that  is  the  important  part  of  the  tale.  Twenty  years 
ago  she  was  not  mad  at  all : she  was  the  prettiest, 
merriest,  brightest  girl  in  all  Dieppe.  And  as  old 
Pochon,  her  father,  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
fishermen. in  all  the  Quartier  de  Pollet,  it  was  hard- 
ly necessary  to  say  that  Annette  and  her  sister 
Marie  were  very  popular  with  all  the  lads,  and 
were  much  envied  by  all  those  damsels  whose  eyes 
were  less  bright,  whose  skin  was  less  clear,  and 
whose  ear-rings  were  less  massive.  Marie  was  soon 
disposed  of  to  the  worthy  Pierre,  who  had  a shop 
in  the  town,  and  who  was  still  the  generous  main- 
tainer  of  his  afflicted  sister.  But  Annette,  much  to 
the  confusion  of  all  the  sturdy  Dieppois,  showed  no 
favor  to  any  one  of  them.  Not  that  she  was  in- 
clined to  celibacy.  There  was  a certain  Bobbo 
Carreterre  (it  is  all  hut  impossible  to  suggest  the 
manner  of  the  enunciation  of  this  name),  who,  I am 
sorry  to  say,  was  an  Englishman.  This  Carreterre 
was  huge  of  body  and  strong  of  limb ; and  on  the 
occasion  of  the  periodical  visits  of  the  brig  in  which 
he  served  to  Dieppe,  made  great  havoc  among  the 
hearts  of  the  young  fisherwomen.  At  last  he  paid 
peculiar  and  special  attentions  to  Annette  Pochon, 
and  met  with  nothing  like  a rebuff.  The  old  guide 
could  well  remember  how  he  had  seen  thr  pair 
strolling  on  the  beach— he  big  and  burly,  with  light- 
brown  hair  knotted  on  his  round  head  in  thick 
close-cropped  curls,  and  brown  shiny  skin,  tower- 
ing above  the  smaller  race  of  Frenchmen : she,  with 
little  ;rim  figure,  fresh  and  clean  in  blue  woolen 
skirt  nd  starched  cap,  with  great  black  eyes  that 
were  'ways  meeting  the  gray  ones  of  the  perfidious 
Jkitoiaaud  never  said  any  tiling  hut  “ I trust  you.’’ 


He  also  remembered  how  once,  when  Carter’s  ship 
was  expected  in  the  port,  Annette  would  watch  on 
the  quay  for  hour  ; and  how.  when  the  good  brig 
was  really  within  a few  yards  of  land,  and  but  for 
some  almost  miraculous  mishap  would  in  a few  mo- 
ments be  safely  moored  in  still  water,  she  ran  to 
her  home,  and  hid  herself  in  the  inner  room  in 
maiden  bashfulness.  And  now  Carter  was  mate  of 
the  brig,  and  gave  his  word  that  when  he  should 
next  come  to  Dieppe  he  must  return  with  Annette 
as  his  wife  to  his  own  land,  and  that  she  should  he 
taken  to  see  his  mother  and  his  home,  as  well  as 
the  wonders  of  London,  and  that  then  the  locality 
of  their  future  abode  might  he  decided  upon.  Ip 
three  weeks  he  might  be  expected  in  Dieppe  again. 

Old  Pochon  affirmed,  quite  confidently,  “ That 
is  a man  in  whom  we  may  put  trust:  that  face  can 
not  lie  the  face  of  a liar.  Ho  says,  ‘Annette,  do 
you  love  me  with  all  your  heart  ?'  She  says,  • Rob- 
ert, what  shall  I do  to  prove  my  love.”  ‘When  1 
come  to  fetch  you,  shall  you  he  very  happy,  and 
shall  you  be  ready  to  come  to  me  directly  ?’  ‘ When 
you  come  to  fetch  me,  whenever  it  may  be,  I will 
spring  forward  to  meet  you,  and  no  one  shall  ever 
make  me  distrust  you.  ’ ” 

If  her  own  father  had  confidence,  what  availed 
the  fears  of  the  neighbors?  The  old  guide  had 
never  liked  that  Carreterre,  but  what  was  he  hut  a 
grumbler?  Things  must  take  their  course  with- 
out interference.  And,  in  truth,  nobody  had  any 
thing  very  valid  to  urge  against  the  match. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  excited  eager- 
ness with  which  Annette  looked  forward  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  allotted  period.  Never  was  there 
a more  joyous  bride.  No  letters  passed  between 
the  parties;  indeed  it  was  improbable  that  either 
of  them  could  write.  At  the  end  of  the  third  week 
the  collier  by  which  Carter  was  to  have  traveled 
as  a passenger  appeared  in  the  port,  but  no  Carter 
was  on  hoard : nor  had  the  collier’s  skipper  had 
any  dealings  with  auy  man  answering  to  the  faith- 
less mate’s  description.  After  the  first  shock,  An- 
nette refused  to  allow  that  she  was  in  the  least  de- 
gree doubtful.  Of  course  he  would  come : of  course 
some  unforeseen  hindrance  had  kept  him  from  coin- 
ing as  ho  had  proposed.  Her  friends  were  not  san- 
guine, but  she  would  permit  no  questioning.  A 
week  went  by : Annette  began  to  look  a little  sad. 
Another  week : blue  lines  rose  round  her  dark  eyes. 
A third : and  Annette  moved  and  spoke  and  looked 
in  such  a miserable,  apathetic,  lack-lustre  way  that 
all  her  friends  grew  seriously  frightened  for  her 
health.  She  would  stray  up  and  down  the  beach 
and  the  port  for  hours  and  hours  together,  always 
declaring  that  she  was  looking  for  her  Robert — al- 
ways quite  sure  that  he  would  come — only  let  them 
give  him  time ; she  trusted  him. 

So  two  months  went  by.  And  though,  indeed, 
on  the  one  subject  of  her  faithless  lover’s  return  she 
was  then  already  crazed,  no  one  regarded  her  stale 
as  being  worse  than  one  of  fresh  and  unhealed  grief 
— a state  remediable  by  lapse  of  time  and  new  associ- 
ations. “ Poor  girl !”  saiu  ‘he  neighbors;  and  An- 
nette received  tlieir  pity  very  kindly  and  very  irn- 
passibly,  only  saying,  “1  know  he  will  come  to 
fetch  me ; and  when  I see  him  I shall  go  to  him.” 
And  of  course  Carter  never  came : he  was  never 
seen  or  heard  of  at  Dieppe  again.  And  now  more 
than  four  months  had  gone  by.  Annette’s  wander- 
ings became  longer  and  more  dreamy.  Nothing 
done  by  her  father  or  her  friends  availed  to  break 
her  sorrowful  stupor.  Backward  and  forward  on 
the  shore  of  the  much-sounding  sea  she  walked, 
waiting  for  the  vainly-expected  summons  of  her 
lover. 

Up  to  tills  time  she  could  not  he  said  to  he  mad  ; 
she  was  only  very  sorrowful  and  very  fond  of  soli- 
tude. But  now  came  the  remarkable  part  of  the 
story. 

“Messieurs  probably  know  the  environs-  of 
Dieppe  ?”  said  the  narrator. 

“Never  in  the  place  till  last  night.” 

“ Ah,  truly.  But  you  can  imagine  to  yourselves 
the  appearance  of  the  coast  which  I am  about  to 
describe.  Along  to  the  west,  down  there,  the  beach 
is  shelving  shingle  and  slimy  masses  of  chalk  un- 
der the  cliff's.  At  low-tide  long  tracks  of  rock  are 
discovered  stretching  out  to  sea,  divided  in  all  di- 
rections by  wide  ragged  fissures.  Very  green  and 
very  slippery  are  those  tracks  of  rock.  One  day  I 
had  occasion  to  go  a little  journey  in  that  direction, 
and,  as  the  tide  would  serve,  I determined  to  go 
along  the  beach.  It  was  a bleak  day  iu  December ; 
the  sky  was  very  black,  and  I had  to  walk  steadily 
and  briskly  to  keep  out  the  cold.  What  did  I see 
as  I turned  round  one  of  the  headlands  of  the  cliff'? 
What  but  Annette  Pochon  wandering  on  like  a 
woman  in  a dream  ! Quite  slowly,  as  if  she  cared 
nothing  for  the  cold  wind.” 

“ * Good-day,  Mademoiselle  Annette.  It  is  very 
cold  down  here  by  the  sea,  is  it  not?’ 

‘“I  am  not  cold.  Monsieur  Godin.’ 

“ For  I call  myself  Godin,  messieurs.  And  she 
smiled  such  a sad  smile. 

“ ‘What  does  mademoiselle  seek  this  morning 
on  the  cold  beach  ?’ 

“ * Monsieur,  I have  a rendezvous  with  a friend.’ 

“Poor  girl!  I thought;  your  friend  will  never 
come ; and  you  will  be  very  cold  and  wretched. 

“When  my  affairs  were  finished,  now,  I said,  I 
will  return  along  the  road  on  the  top  of  the  cliff' ; 
that  beach  is  too  damp  and  slippery ; so  I set  oft' 
briskly  again.  Ah,  messieurs ! I could  walk  then 
as  I can  not  walk  now.  But,  as  I have  had  the 
honor  to  tell  you,  it  is  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  As 
I was  going  along  the  road,  with  the  rising  ground 
that  ended  soon  iu  the  cliff  edge  on  my  left  hand, 

I thought  on  a sudden  of  Annette.  Is  she  there 
still  ? I said  to  myself.  She  will  he  terribly  froz- 
en. She  should  be  kept  at  home : she  should  not 
be  allowed  to  go  out.  I must  speak  to  old  Pochon. 
Now  I will  mount  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  see  if 
she  is  still  ou  the  shore.  It  was  just  about  here 
that  she  was  when  I passed  below  two  horns  ago. 

I turned  quickly  from  the  road,  messieurs,  and  in  a 
moment  I was  on  the  brink,  with  the  great  shelv- 
ing chalk  cliff  at  my  feet.  The  tide  had  now  quite 
gone  down,  and  the  surf  seemed  a long  way  from 
me.  Green  rocks,  and  sand,  aud  pools 


away  for  many,  many  yards.  Was  Annette  there  ? 
Yes,  sitting  on  a white  fragment  of  cliff  below  me. 
So  I stood  watching  the  fair  prospect  and  the  sea 
stretching  out  as  we  see  it  now;  not,  however, 
smooth  and  blue ; then  it  was  dark  and  troubled, 
and  white  waves  broke  on  the  furthest  ledges  of 
rock.  As  I gaze  down  at  Annette,  suddenly  she 
rises : she  springs  forward  with  a loud  cry  of  de- 
light, runs  rapidly  across  the  highest,  bank  of  shin- 
gle .nd  sand,  and  waits  an  instant  where  the  rocks 
begin.  Whut  does  she  see?  My  thoughts  jump 
directly  to  the  object  of  herdesire.  Is  there  any  sign 
of  the  coming  husband  ? Is  there  a ernft  in  sight 
that  the  girl  recognizes  ? Nothing.  Two  or  three 
tishing-boats  close  inshore— boats  that  I know  well 
— not  boats  that  have  come  from  England.  No- 
body on  the  shore,  and  nothing  at  sea.  If  An- 
nette sees  any  thing  it  is  in  imagination.  Mv  eyes 
are  fixed  on  her.  She  advances,  swiftly  making 
her  way  toward  a tall  rock  oil  her  right  hand.  She 
is  agile  and  sure-footed.  She  steps  over  the  chasms 
j between  the  rocks.  She  stands  poised  for  a mo- 
ment on  a weedy  ledge : she  is  hulf  hidden  in  a 
pool.  She  has  fallen.  No;  she  is  rushing  on  again. 
She  has  reached  the  tall  rock.  With  hands  and 
knees  she  clambers  to  the  summit,  throws  her  arms 
wide  open,  gives  aloud  shriek,  and  clasps — nothing 
— nothing  hut  air.  She  starts  again — starts  off  to 
the  left,  messieurs,  looking  no  bigger  than  the  mm 
and  women  you  see  in  the  place  down  below.  [ 
see  her,  now  up,  now  down;  sometimes  splashing 
the  water  from  some  rock  basin— takiug  long  steps 
from  rock  to  rock ; sometimes  falling ; on  again  in 
a moment.  Soon  she  stands  still  again,  once  more 
opens  her  arms,  gives  another  loud  cry  of  disap- 
pointment, and  hurries  off,  this  lime  direct  to  the 
sea.  Should  I have  tried  to  get  down?  By  the 
cliff' before  me,  impossible  with  life.  I stood  look- 
ing— I could  not  take  my  eyes  off.  Before  An- 
nette now  a ridge  of  rock  rises  out  of  the  shore, 
with  an  almost  straight  course  along  the  top,  so 
that  where  the  last  rock  meets  the  advancing  tide 
there  is  a fall  of  some  height.  She  runs — runs — 
runs ; she  is  close  to  the  sea ; she  will  stop  ? No ! 
She  falls : T see  her  no  more.  She  will  he  hurt  by 
the  fall.  The  tide  will  mount,  and  she  can  not 
move  : slio  will  lie  drowued ! 

“ Before  I had  thought  hulf  this,  messieurs,  I 
was  far  on  my  way  to  the  nearest  path  that  I knew 
from  the  cliff'  to  the  shore.  1 ran  as  fast  as  An- 
nette. Iu  five  minutes  I was  down  and  on  the 
rock  whence  the  poor  girl  had  fallen.  All ! it  was 
sad  to  see.  Annette  was  lying  in  the  moist  sand, 
quite  still,  as  one  who  is  dead,  the  height  of  a man 
below  me.  And  her  long  black  hair  was  all  matted 
roimd  her  beautiful  face;  and  oil  one  of  her  little 
brown  feet  a shell  had  made  a cruel  cut,  from  which 
the  red  blood  trickled  out  into  the  sand  ; and  twice 
or  thrice  the  harsh  waves  had  crawled  over  her,  and 
she  was  all  wet  and  cold.  Ah,  messieurs,  it  was 
sad,  sad,  sail!  What  could  l do?  Was  she 
drowned?  I did  not  know.  I lifted  her  up:  1 
carried  her  in  my  arms,  poor  child!  about  half  a 
mile  to  a cottage  in  the  hollow  where  the  cliff  sinks 
down.  I tried  lo  run:  indeed  I made  the  best 
haste  I could,  messieurs.  Might  not  her  life  de- 
pend upon  my  speed  ? Undef  the  remedies  known 
to  the  good  woman  of  the  house  the  patient  gradu- 
ally recovered.  Warmth  aud  life  came  back  to- 
gether. Then  I was  very  thankful,  for  I yearned 
over  that  poor  motherless,  miserable  child.  She 
came  to  herself:  but  no,  I can  not  say  that — she 
has  never  since  come  to  herself.  But  she  lived, 
and  she  began  to  mutter  in  a low,  plaintive  voice, 

• Yes,  my  well-loved,  I see  thee.  Thou  art  come 
now  to  fetch  me.  and  I go  to  thee  without  a mo- 
ment's delay.  Stay  for  me,  my  darling!  I am 
close  to  tliee.  What ! thou  art  farther  oft'?  Only 
wait  aud  I will  reach  thee.  Thou  beckonest : I am 
coming — I am  coming.'  So  she  went  on,  mes- 
sieurs: and  never  since  has  she  said  anything  else. 

“I  went  hack  to  Dieppe;  I informed  the  old 
Lochou.  For  weeks  Annette  lay  in  a fever  at  old 
mother  Callot's ; for  weeks  raving  (always  on  the 
same  subject),  for  weeks  more  too  weak  to  walk. 
Since  that  day  she  has  been  quite  silly.  She  never 
seems  to  know  any  one,  or  to  care  lor  any  thing, 
except  once.  Yes,  once  she  did  seem  to  have  some 
feeling  of  real  things : that  was  when  her  dead  hahv 
was  taken  away  from  her.  Then  she  wept  for  a 
little  time,  for  a little  time,  messieurs.” 

And  two  big  round  tears  rolled  down  the  old 
man’s  wrinkled  cheeks  as  he  spoke. 

••  What  a threnody !”  cried  Jack ; though  I don't 
believe  he  had  understood  half  of  it. 

“And  you  never  heard  any  more  of  the  man 
Carter  ?” 

“Never  have  I seen  him  since,  Sir.  He  was 
not  likely  to  come  to  Dieppe.  If  I do  see  him.  I 
will— but  what  am  I,  Sir?  The  good  God  will 
punish  him.  And  perhaps  Annette  may  yet  he 
healed.” 

“Now,  Martin,  come  along  down;  we’ve  been 
up  here  more  than  half  an  hour.  What  shall  w,c 
give  the  old  man?” 

We  tumbled  and  groped  on  the  narrow  stair 
again,  and  were  soon  on  the  lower  earth  once  more. 

Annette  was  at  the  porch  again. 

Looking  out  on  the  merry  world  with  a mechan- 
ical, meaningless  smile,  she  was  seated  on  a rude 
stool  under  the  shadow  of  the  church  wall.  The 
old  guide  touched  her  hand  and  said,  “ Good-day, 
Annette!”  No  greeting  came  in  reply.  The  smile 
remained,  hut  did  not  change.  As  we  turned  away 
a little  lad  of  some  half-dozen  years,  evidently  full 
of  importance  at  “ minding”  the  poor  lunatic,  came 
running  up,  and  cried,  “ Conv  iny  aunt,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  thou  return : my  mother  awaits  you.” 

The  little  hand  was  suffered  to  close  round  the 
long  thin  fingers,  and  to  lead  away  an  unresisting 
and  impassible  charge. 

We  settled  our  hotel  bill,  drove  to  the  station, 
and  sank  cozily  on  the  comfortable  cushions  of  the 
railroad  running  southward. 

About  three  miles  out  of  Dieppe  Jack  broke  a 
long  and  meditative  silence  with  a remark : “ Do 
you  know,  yet  fpllows^Ibplieve  that  sort  of  thing 
gcneAJpkatdfifi  LlleOimil  or  other— in  something 
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SUCCOTASH. 

BY  LEWIS  GAYLORD  CLARK. 

I find  that  in  these  desultory  gossipings  of  mine 
it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  forget  that  I began 
and  intended  (and  intend)  to  write  only  in  the 1 ‘ first 
person  singular but  thirty  years’  use  of  the  edi- 
torial “We”  makes  it  a very  difficult  practice  to 
overcome.  The  inevitable  “ we”  slips  from  the 
nib  of  our  (there  ’tis  again  !) — from  the  nib  of  my 
steel  pen  every  now  and  then,  and  I can’t  help  it. 

I remember  well  “old  Mathews,"  of  whom  Mr. 
Stetson  of  the  Astor  House  tells  some  amusing  an- 
ecdotes, while  the  great  mime  was  a guest  at  the 
Tremont  House  in  Boston  (then  the  “crack  hotel” 
of  the  United  States),  on  his  last  appearance  in 
America. 

I remember  him  well -in  his  wonderfully  gro- 
tesque appearance — himself  alone, — on  the  boards 
of  the  old  Park  Theatre,  rising  suddenly  from  the 
prompter’s  box  in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  in  front 
of  the  foot-lights,  and  the  leader  of  the  orchestra 
giving  his  “Old  Scotch  Woman,”  the  “Humors 
of  Bartlemy  Fair,”  and  the  like. 

But  we  are  especially  reminded  of  “ old  Math- 
ews” in  this  connection  by  some  remarks  which  he 
once  made — and  reiterated  at  a supper  in  Boston — 
concerning  the  editorial  “We.” 

When  he  was  in  the  height  of  his  fame  in  Lon- 
don as  a comedian  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  ap- 
pear in  tragedy.  He  “did  essay  Hamlet,”  and 
failed,  of  course;  as  all  his  friends  expected,  and 
had  forewarned  him ; and  of  their  prophecy  did  not 
fail,  in  his  mortification,  to  remind  him.  And  what 
was  still  more  outrageous,  the  London  Times  had  a 
severe  critique  upon  the  performance,  closing  with 
these  words : 

“We  sincerely  trust  that  our  excellent  and  ad- 
mired comedian,  unequaled  in  his  line,  may  never 
again  be  tempted  to  depart  from  his  peculiar  rdle. 
His  performance  in  tragedy  we  have  only  to  say  is 
simply  ridiculous.” 

At  this  old  Mathews  “boiled  up,”  and  he  gave 
expression  to  his  resentment  in  the  words  follow- 
ing, to  wit : 

“ Who  the  devil  is  ‘ We  ?’  Who  is  this  one  man 
in  the  Times  newspaper  who  goes  about  as  if  he 
had  a pig  in  his  belly,  squealing  or  grunting  out 
4 We,  we,  we,  we?'  Who  is  4 We?'  If  you  knew 
him  you  could  cane  him ; but  who  can  thrash 
* We  ?’  Confound  ’em ! there  may  be  a baker’s 
dozen  of  ’em !” 

The  very  objurgation  of  the  old  favorite  proved  ! 
the  potentiality  of  the  editorial  plural ; but  a thou-  ; 
sand  times,  in  days  gone  by,  I have  wished,  in  ! 
merely  friendly  gossip  and  familiar  chat  with  read-  , 
ers  and  correspondents,  like  the  present,  it  might 
be  intermitted,  or  entirely  pretermitted. 

So,  brother  compositors  and  proof-readers  of  the 
Weekly,  when  I say  “We,”  make  me  say  “ I,”  and 
we  shall  be  veiy  much  obliged  to  you. 

44  JOHN  PHCEN'IX” — A GREAT  RAILROAD  PROJECT. 


| with  the  ‘Niger  River  Valley  Union  Railroad'  to 
the  coast  of  Guinea. 

44  The  main  line  then  extends  through  Ethiopia 
and  the  Caifre  settlements  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  there  connecting  with  the  4 Union  Balloon 
Company,'  plying  between  Cape  Town  and  Pata- 
gonia. 

“ Thence  the  main  line  extends  up  the  west  coast 
of  America,  via  Valparaiso  and  Panama,  to  San 
Francisco,  with  a branch  to  the  Lobos  Islands  (for 
the  guano  trade),  and  to  Astoria,  in  Oregon.  From 
San  Francisco  the  line  extends  on  a direct  course 
to  the  place  of  beginning,  with  a plank-road  to  New 
York  city. 

“It  would  be  useless  to  descant  at  any  length 
upon  the  advantages  which  this  road  will  possess 
over  ail  others.  A glance  at  the  map  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  most  4 gen- 
eral reader’  an  idea  of  the  stupenduositv  of  the 
scheme,  and  the  mines  of  wealth  which  will  be  nec- 
essary in  order  to  build  it.  To  the  mau  of  business, 
the  extreme  facility  with  which  the  most  distant 
portions  of  the  globe  can  be  reached  should  espe- 
cially commend  this  project ; and  to  the  pleasure- 
seeker,  the  ease  with  which  he  can  be  transported 
to  the  Maelstrom  (which  undoubtedly  is  the  great- 
est watering-place  in  the  world)  should  make  this 
to  appear  the  project  of  the  age ; the  work  which 
will  cause  this  generation  to  shine  in  the  very  ex- 
treme of  glory  on  to  the  farthest  limits  of  time. 

14  We  hope  soon  to  announce  the  successful  open- 
ing of  this  great  work.” 

The  “Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad”  had  not  at 
this  time  become  a “fixed  fact,”  or  “Phoenix” 
would  not  have  spoken  of  a uplank- road  to  New 
York  city.” 

DO  TWO  WRONGS  MAKE  A RIGHT? 

This  proposition  lias#>een  generally  denied;  the 
converse  being  assumed,  that  two  Wrongs  do  not 
make  a Right:  but  a friend  mentioned  to  us  the 
other  night  a bit  of  logic  which  he  heard  cited  re- 
cently, and  which  would  almost  seem  to  upset  the 
old  maxim. 

“Two  Wrongs  never  make  a Right,”  said  one 
disputant  to  another. 

“ Yes  they  do — sometimes,”  said  his  antagonist. 

“ Never/"  replied  the  other  eolloquist. 

“They  do,  I tell  you,  and  can  prove  it.  The 
other  day  somebody  passed  on  me  a five-dollar  coun- 
terfeit bill.  That  was  wrong,  wasn’t  it  ?” 

“ Yes,  of  course.” 

“ Wa’al,  I wasn’t  goin’  to  be  cheated  out  of  five 
dollars ; so  I passed  it  off,  among  some  good  bills, 
onto  another  man.  Wasn’t  that  wrong?” 

44  To  be  sure — as  much  so  as  the  first.” 

“Wa’al,  that  makes  two  wrongs,  don’t  it?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Jes’  so ; but.it  mitde  me  all  right  /” 

Passing  the  morality  of  the  argument  it  would,  at 
first  blush,  appear  that  the 44  last  speaker”  had  “the 
best  of  it.” 


“I  regard  ‘John  Phoenix,”’*  said  a distin- 
guished officer  of  the  United  States  army  to  me  to- 
day, “to  be  one  of  the  wittiest  writers  which  this 
country  has  produced  within  the  last  forty  years. 

In  quiet  burlesque,  especially,  alike  with  pen  and 
pencil,  I have  never  seen  him  surpassed.” 

I agreed  with  him  entirely ; and  ns  an  instance 
of  Phoenix's  burlesque  I give  to  the  readers  of  the 
Weekly  the  subjoined,  which  has  newer  before  been 
published.  It  is  in  Captain  Derby’s  own  hand- 
writing: 

“GREAT  RAILROAD  PROJECT! 

“THE  BELVIDERE  AND  BEHRING  S STRAITS 
UNION  RAILROAD! 

“The  foregoing  is  the  title  of  a road  which  has 
become  a fixed  fact  in  the  minds  of  the  projectors. 

“The  proposed  road  commences  at  Belvidere,  in 
the  State  of  Illinois,  and  runs  thence  in  u north- 
westerly direction  to  Behring’s  Straits,  via  Roscoe. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  diverge  several  branches  from 
the  main  line,  the  first  of  which  is  to  be  known  as 
4 The  North  Pole  Extension  Railroad,’  and  by  which 
it  is  proposed  to  secure  the  ice-trade. 

“The  main  line  crosses  the  before-mentioned 
straits  by  a floating  bridge ; thence  south,  by  easy 
grades,  and  tunneling  the  Chinese  Wall,  to  Pekin. 

“At  or  near  Behring’s  Straits  it  is  proposed  to 
diverge  with  a branch  in  a southerly  direction  to 
Cape  Kamschatka,  the  said  branch  to  be  called  the 
4 Kamschatka  Valley  Union  Railroad.’  The  object 
of  this  branch  is  to  secure  the  seal-trade  for  the 
Calcutta  market. 

44  It  is  also  proposed  to  start  another  branch  at 
or  near  the  same  point  of  divergence,  running  in  a 
westerly  direction  to  Tobolsk,  in  Siberia,  connecting 
at  that  point  wi'  ’ 'u  4 Underground  Exile-escaping 
Railroad’  to  the  Dea*.  Sea.  The  said  underground 
road  to  be  built  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  eminent  Ohio  engineers,  they  havin'g  had  much 
experience  in  works  of  that  character.  The  serv- 
ices of  Captain  Ingraham  have  been  secured  as  con- 
ductor on  this  road. 

“From  Pekin  there  will  be  a brunch  to  Jecdo, 
crossing  the  straits  near  the  island  of  Niphon  by  an 
immense  Pile  Bridge.  The  object  of  this  branch 
is  to  convey  troops  and  munitions  of  war  from  the 
United  States  to  ‘civilize’  and  annex  the  Japanese, 
and  also  to  secure  the  Japan-ware  trade. 

“From  Pekin  will  diverge  another  branch,  via 
Cochin  China  (to  secure  the  fowl-trade).  Farther 
India,  Borneo,  and  Sumatra,  to  the  Gold  Mines  in 
Australia.  It  is  proposed  to  cross  the  arms  of  the 
sea  separating  these  islands  by  immense  stone  cul- 
verts of  the  latest  pattern. 

“The  main  line  then  extends  to  Calcutta,  tun- 
neling the  Himalaya  Mountains,  connecting  at  this 
point  with  the  4 London  and  Calcutta  Union  Rail- 
road,’ and  with  the  plank-road  to  Booloochistan. 

“The  main  line  then  extends  from  Calcutta,  via 
Bagdad,  crossing  the  Red  Sea  at  Moses's  Ford,  and 
the  great  Sahara  Desert  to  Timbuctoo,  connecting 

• Captain  George  l£  tieftU  btffieiillt&J  .States  army, 

0w^Trri3ri!iicflis)»' 


The  two  following  notes  will  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  many  readers  of  the  Weekly : 

September  5,  1864. 

L.  Gaylord  Clark,  Esq. : 

Dear  Sin,  — You  ask  in  41  Succotash,”  in  Harper's 
Weekly , “ Can  any  reader  tell  me  who  is  the  author  of 
the  following  pregnant  sentences:  ‘Death  is  continually 
walking  the  rounds  of  a great  city,  and  sooner  or  later 
stops  at  every  man's  door.  But,  after  all,  thi-  ,-hortest  life 
is  long  enough  if  it  lead  to  a better ; and  tl  longest  life 
too  short  if  it  do  not •' 

The  Rev.  C.  C.  Cotton,  an  eccentric  and  g.  .ad  English 
an,  wrote  the  latter  sentence,  on  itting  the  words,  “ But, 
after  all,"  and  jtossibly  the  first  one ; but  it  does  not  stand 
in  connection  with  this  in  his  brief  dissertation  on 
•Death,"  which  you  may  find  in  a work  of  his  called 
Laoon."  There  are  a thousand  sentences  in  this  book 
s “pregnant”  in  every  thing  marrowy  as  the  one  you 
quote.  Excuse  my  haste. — Sincerely,  etc., 

Rev.  H.  N.  Powers, 

President  of  Griswold  Col.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

thank  my  correspondent  for  his  note,  but  have 
some  doubt  about  the  passage  quoted  being  by  Cot- 
ton; for  the  most  impressive  sentence  of  all,  the 
first,  is  not  in  “ Lacon;”  and  as  it  is  well  known 
that  the  author  of  that  collection  “cribbed”  right 
and  left,  ray  impression  is  that  he  stole  the  last. 
Byron  said  of  “Lacon;  or,  Many  Things  in  a Few 
Words,”  that  it  should  have  been  entitled,  “A  Few 
Things  in  Many  Words!” 

Cotton  was  in  this  country  in  1831,  and  I have 
conversed  with  those  who  conversed  witli  him  at 
that  time.  What  a sad  career  was  his ! A grad- 
uate of  Cambridge,  a clergyman  of  the  English 
Church,  with  a splendid  “living,”  he  became  a des- 
perate gambler  and  debauchee ; and  finally,  in  pov- 
erty and  exile,  afflicted  with  an  incurable  disease, 
he  died  in  Paris  by  his  own  hand. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  a friend  informs  me 
that  it  is  “ borne  in  upon  his  mind”  that  he  once 
saw  the  whole  passage,  as  it  stood  in  the  first  quo- 
tation, in  an  English  translation  of  some  of  the 
quaint  illustrations  of  Pater  Abraham  a Sancta 
Clara.  But  enough. 

Thf  subjoined,  from  a second  correspondent,  eu 
lightens  us  upon  another  point,  l'av-itg  been  44  out 
of  the  profession”  Editorial  for  three  yeais  and  up- 
ward, 1 have  received  but  few  of  the  issues  of  the 
public  press.  I have  never  seen  the  work  which 
our  loyal,  patriotic  Union-loving  friend  praises  so 
highly: 

Kochestkb,  Sept.  86,  1864. 

Lewis  Gaylord  Clark,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir,— In  your  last  by  no  menus  unpalatable  dish 
of  44  Succotash,”  served  up  in  Harper’s  Weekly  for  Octo- 
ber 1,  you  quote  a few  verses  about 

“Two  Irishmen  out  of  employ, 

One  of  whom  was  called  Paddy  O’Toole, 

The  other  was  Misther  M ‘Finnegan," 
and,  speaking  quite  highly  of  them,  you  express  a desire 
to  know  the  author.  Yon  will  find  the  entire  poem,  which 
is  entitled  “ Pro-Pat- rhi,”  in  the  44  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  Pa- 
pers," by  R.  H.  Newell;  and  although  mostly  in  a sar- 
castic and  inimitable  vein,  they  contain  Borne  beautiful 
touches  of  sentiment  in  the  shape  of  poetry  and  prose 
especially,  however,  the  former),  war-pieces,  and 
that  I have  ever  seen. 


I There  is  a rumor  filling  the  air  as  I write  of  the  fall  of 
Mobile — one  step  more  up  the  ladder  of  triumph  !* 

“To  our  banner  we  are  clinging, 

And  a song  we  are  singing 
Whose  chorus  is  ringing 
From  each  mouth; 

Tis,  ‘The  old  Constitution, 

And  a stem  retribution 
To  the  South !’  * 

Thank  God  it’s  coming  at  last!  The  end  is  appointed 
— the  end  is  drawing  us  on ; and  even  our  dead  soldiers, 
sleeping  under  green  grass  the  loving,  sweet  sleep  of  the 
saiut  and  of  the  hero  (dear  martyrs  to  Holy  Truth !)  are 
pointing  the  way  there  ctill.  Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.  S.  Lea. 

A city  friend  says:  “Speaking  of  feet,  do  you 
remember  an  old  notary  of  one  of  our  Wall  Street 
banks,  who  used  to  walk  about  in  his  antique  dress 
and  ‘white  choker?’  And  do  you  remember  his 
feet  ? They  were  as  marked,  I venture  to  say,  as 
Grant  Thorbum’s  or  Reeside’s.  They  must  have 
been  covered  and  heaped  up  with  coins  and  Ban- 
yans, which  prevented  the  old  pilgrim’s  progress, 
save  at  a slow  pace.  His  shoes,  tied  with  leather 
strings,  looked  like  a couple  of  leather  bags  of  un-  | 
cracked  shag-bark  walnuts.  Take  them  for  all  in 
all,  I never  saw  the  like  before — nor  since.” 

I guess  I do  remember  the  old  gentleman;  and 
while  he  was  living  remarked  his  extraordinary 
“pedal  maize”  many  and  many  a time.  He  was 
as  polite  as  a “gentleman  of  the  old  school;”  and 
once,  so  I heard,  in  presenting  a notice  of  protest, 
said,  blandly, 

“I’ve  brought  you  a notice  of  protest  for  your 
note  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  due  to-day  at  our  bank. 

1 suppose  it  is  a mistake.” 

“Oh  no,”  said  the  delinquent  (for  the  failing 
merchant’s  previous  agony  was  now  over),  “no 
mistake : a regular  bu’st — a regular  hu’st !” 

AN  UNPUBLISHED  POEM  BY  THE  LATE  CAPTAIN 
FITZ-JAMES  O’BRIEN. 


THE  PRIVATE  BURYING-PLACE. 

The  chestnut  opens  out  its  fans ; 

The  beech  unfolds  its  pleached  leaves ; * 

The  goldfinch  in  the  hawthorn  bush 
Its  nest  with  soft  mosR  weaves; 

Hard  by,  the  brook  (where  cresses  throng) 
Runs,  babbling  merrily,  along. 

This  is  the  spot  I’ve  singled  out 
For  my  long  and  tranquil  sleep. 

I’ll  lie  with  folded  hands  in  trance, 

Through  which  low  tones  will  creep, 

Dim  memories  of  yesterday, 

And  voices  sweet,  but  far  away. 

The  wind  is  surging  in  the  firs 
(Those  red-barked  giants  of  the  wood) ; 

The  rooks  are  wheeling  round  the  elms, 

That  now  the  blossoms  hood; 

No  other  sound,  but  where  the  brook 
Gurgles  around  some  stony  nook. 

Here,  when  my  long  day’s  work  is  done, 

I shall  lie  underneath  the  grass, 

And  still,  like  one  in  a half-trance, 

Shall  yet  distinguish  men  that  pass ; 

For  sorrows,  even  such  as  mine, 

Death  brings  a certain  anodyne. 

The  little  airy  globes  of  down 
Shall  poise  above  me;  and  the  bees 
Drag  at  the  purple  clover  flowers; 

And  all  day  long,  high  in  the  trees, 

The  blackbird,  with  his  golden  pipe, 

Shall  sing  of  summer  ere  ’tis  ripe. 

After  a toilsome  sordid  life, 

What  majesty  there  is  in  Death ! 

What  riches  that  no  king  can  touch! 

What  mystery  in  the  ceasing  breath ! 

Sorrows  that  time  hath  brought  to  me 
Share  not  my  immortality. 


Here  is  another  unpublished  poem  of  Fitz- 
James  O’Brien,  which  is  placed  in  type,  as  before, 
from  his  own  manuscript.  It  is  very  characteris- 
tic of  the  lamented  author ; and  is  nearly  as  lively 
and  felicitous  as  C.  F.  Hoffman’s  “Sparkling  andj 
Bright,”  on  the  same  theme.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
numerous  friends  of  the  poet  in  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment may  have  heard  the  writer  execute  it,  for  he 
44  sang  a good  stave.”  It  celebrates  a wine  which, 
moderately  imbibed,  “cheers,  but  not  inebriates,” 
as  did’Longfellow’s  beautiful  lines  to  Longworth’s 
Sparkling  Catawba. 

AN  ODE 

TO  THE  DIVINEST  OF  LIQUORS. 

Come,  anchorites,  listen ; reform  your  drinking, 

And  keep  your  pure  water  to  sprinkle  your  flowers; 

I’ll  teach  you  a lesson  to  keep  hearts  from  sinking, 

4md  make  ye  forget  e’en  the  flight  of  the  hours.  ~ 
This  precept  so  golden  faint  hearts  will  embolden, 
And  let  it  upon  your  dry  lips  always  reign: 
Whene'er  you  can  find  it  (if  not,  never  mind  it), 
Oh  1 never  quaff  any  but  foaming  Champagne ! 

Though  Martial  may  prate  of  Falemian  meUow, 

All  nursed  in  the  breath  of  the  fragrant  south  wind,t 

1 think  in  these  days  we  may  find  out  its  fellow 

A juice  far  more  glowing,  more  bright  and  refined. 

Not  dark  Maronean,  sprung  from  the  .-Egeun,! 

Which  blind,  toping  Homer  exalte  in  his  strain ; 
Nor  Saprian  welling,  of  violets  smelling,} 

Could  match  for  one  moment  our  creaming 
Champagne 

How  brightly  it  sparkles,  with  amber  light  splendid. 

And  bubbles  like  diamonds  careering  along! 

And  oh!  when  the  first  framing  bottle  is  ended, 

How  smoothly  love's  accents  roll  off  from  the  tongue! 
Our  eyes  light  are  shedding;  we  seem  on  air 
treading ; 

The  vapors  of  study  fly  out  of  the  brain; 

And  eloquence  glowing  keeps  from  our  lips  flowing, 
Evoktd  by  the  magic  of  glorious  Champagne! 

Darius  the  Persian — so  chronicles  fable 

Ambitioned  no  epitaph  better  than  this : 

“Here  lies  great  Darius,  who  always  was  able 
To  drink  his  nine  bottles  and  not  feel  amiss." 

But  if  for  one  hour  his  soul  had  the  power 
To  visit  this  earth  upon  Marne's  fair  plain, 

I think  he  would  feel  a deal  more  than  Arbela 
The  thought  that  he  died  without  tasting  Cham- 
pagne! 

Oh,  magical  liquor  I the  alchemist  teachers 
Must  surely  have  had  thy  bright  juice  in  their  mind 
When  Celsus  and  other  such  mystical  preachers 
Discoursed  of  their  “elixir  vitas”  refined! 

E'en  the  gods  and  the  goddesses,  in  tunics  and 
bodices. 

That  in  attics  celestial  hold  fabulous  reign— 

If  they  got  one  draught  of  it,  I’d  swear  by  the 
Prophet 

They’d  cut  their  weak  nectar  and  take  to  Cltam- 
pagne ! 

Then  here’s  to  the  i ask  so  enticing  and  slender! 

And  here’s  to  the  bright  wine  that  sparkles  within ! 
The  ancient 4 amphora)”  le’er  shone  with  such  splendor 
As  a row  of  these  long-necks  with  helmets  of  tin. 

If  I had  LucullflB,  and  warbling  Catullus, 

With  him  who  first  thought  of  iced  wine,  in  my 
train, I 

And  old  Columella, If  that  jolly  good  fellow. 

Oh!  I’d  pledge  them  forever  in  floods  of  Cham- 
pagne! 

* "By  slow  degrees— not  yet:”  a foregone  conclusion  only,  how- 
ever.—L.  G.  C. 

t The  Falerni&o  wines  were  considered  by  the  ancients  to  acquire 
an  additional  delicacy  and  richness  of  flavor  when  the  wind  blew 
from  ibo  -louth  during  the  vintage. 

laroneun — a rich,  luscious  wine,  made  in  the  islands  of  the 
Aegean  Sea. 

5 Saprian — another  wine  of  the  Aegean,  which,  when  ths  flask 
war  opened,  filled  tho  chamber  with  au  odor  of  violeta. 

I|  Nero  clnime  this  honor : and  if  there  wa»  no  other  palliation  to  I 

ble  ueue.lt  to  mankind,  ought  to  plead  for  him  with  every  lover  of 
the  bottle. 

q Lucius  Junius  Columella,  a Gadilanian,  celebraUd|  for  hie  elfr 
gant  treatise  on  gardening  and  the  culture 


The  trefoil  shall  grow  thick  and  soft, 
And  daisies  star  my  emerald  pall; 

And  soft  shall  fall  the  summer  dew, 

And  soft  tho  summer  showers  shall  fall; 
Thu  sunbeams  shall  point  to  my  grave, 
And  the  plumed  grasses  o’er  me  wave. 

When  I lie  deep  down  in  the  hold 
Of  this  great  pl\net-ship  of  ours, 

And  it  shall  roll  and  circle  on, 

Through  its  predestined  days  and  hours, 
Come  storm  or  tempest,  I shall  rest 
Warm  in  my  little  sheltered  nest. 

Sprinkle  upon  me  drifting  rain, 

Or  swaths  of  cold  effacing  snow, 

Or  let  the  sunshine  burn  and  parch, 

I shall  be  still  and  calm  below; 

I shall  fear  neither  rain  nor  sun, 

When  I and  Mother-earth  are  one. 

The  generations  pass  away 
Like  the  winged  thistle-seed,  why  then 
Fear  Death  more  than  the  clover  does? 
We  can  not  change  the  doom  of  men. 
Then  welcome  Death,  these  woes  of  mine, 
They  need  thy  certain  anodyne. 


a ion,  celebrated  for  hie  ele-  I 

"-TOrvfcR 


“WORTH  A LEG.” 

OUT  OF  THE  DIARY  OF  A HOSPITAL. 

As  I stood  meditating  a quick  step  came  up  along 
tho  ward — the  surgeon  who  operated  some  days 
since  on  a man’s  leg,  coming  to  see  his  case.  A 
keen  though  kindly  face  he  has,  a clear  and  rapid 
mode  of  speech,  a quick  but  never  hurried  manner, 
a certain  promptness,  decision,  and  self-possession 
even  in  his  trivial  actions. 

His  patient  on  this  occasion  was  a square-built, 
good-looking  young  fellow  of  some  six  or  seven  and 
twenty  years  of  age.  A thoroughly  sound  and 
healthy  subject  for  a capital  operation ; and  he  had 
seemed  at  first  to  bear  it  as  well  as  possible.  I am 
speaking  of  constitutional  bearing : as  for  courage, 
doubtless  he  had  plenty  of  it;  but  witli  chloroform 
at  the  time,  and  morphia  afterward,  it  had  not  been 
severely  tested.  But  now  some  days  had  passed 
and  he  was  by  no  means  improving  to  the  degree 
that  the  state  of  the  limb  would  lead  one  to  expect. 
He  was  depressed  yet  restless,  feverish,  gloomy, 
and  irritable.  Much  of  this  might  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  of  a young  man,  in  the  prime  of  his 
days,  finding  himself  suddenly  made  a helpless  crip- 
ple. But  several  little  incidents  led  me  to  guess  at 
some  deeper  cause  of  trouble,  although  I had  not 
yet  been  able  to  penetrate  his  gloomy  reserve.  I 
noticed  that  at  night  when  he  grew  confused  and 
wandering,  as  operation  cases  often  do  even  when 
progressing  favorably,  he  was  forever  muttering 
and  rambling  on  scout  “Jessie,”  and  also  about  a 
certain  “Dick  Hall,  whom  he  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  language  more  remarkable  for  vigor 
than  for  propriety  or  politeness. 

Moreover,  I remarked  that  every  evening  when  I 
read  that  beautiful  and  heart-softening  confession 
— with  which  I always  commenced  our  short  even- 
ing prayer  in  each  ward — the  confession  in  which 
wo  are  taught  to  say  to  our  “merciful  Father”  that 
“wo  have  erred  and  strayed  from  his  ways  like 
lost  sheep,”  and  “followed  too  much  the  devices* 
and  desires  of  our  o^n  hearts,”  George  Dilworth 
drew  the  blue-checked  coverlet  of  his  bed  closely 
over  his  face ; and  more  than  once  (my  little  book- 
stand and  kneeling-stool  happening  to  be  placed 
near  to  his  bed)  I heard  a stifled  sob  come  from  him. 
Still  I failed  to  win  his  confidence.  However 
touched  he  might  be  during  evening  prayer,  by  the 
time  it  was  concluded  and  I came  round  with  the 
sleeping-draughts  lie  was  hard,  gloomy,  abrupt 
and  barely  civil — poor  fellow  !— as  lsefore. 

But  where  I failed  Mr.  P found  the  way  • 

succeed.  How  I know  not.  For,  having  finis!  d 
his  surgical  work  with  the  leg,  and  scrawle*  a 
fluifig  pf  ftpfuttablf'lpoking  hieroglyphics  on  he 
patient's  isoard  for  tne  guidance  of  the  dispenser, 
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Dil  worth;  whereupon  I,  feeling  that  the  young  man  I “Was  that  she  who  came  to  see  you  the  first 
was  more  likely  to  he  open  with  one  than  with  two,  visiting  day  you  were  here  ?’’  I asked,  remembering 
made  a pretense  of  having  sometliing  to  do  at  a lit-  to  have  seen  a decidedly  “ daunting”  young  woman 
tie  distance  while  they  conversed.  Presently  the  I on  that  occasion  standing  by  Dilworth’s  bed. 


surgeon  recalled  me.  “ Dilworth  has  a long  story 
to  tell  you,  if  you’ll  be  good  enough  to  listen  to  it,” 
he  said  to  me ; then  turning  to  the  patient  he  add- 
ed “You  make  a friend  of  this  lady,  Dilworth. 
She’ll  manage  ‘ Jessie’  better  than  either  you  or  ' 
I’ll  be  bound.  Good-by.” 

And  so  George  Dilworth  told  me  his  story.  Not 
all  at  once — for  he  got  excited  over  it,  and  had  to 
be  stopped,  and  bid  to  rest  and  keep  quiet  at  times 

but  bit  by  bit.  I tell  it  partly  in  my  own  words, 

since  it  dropped  from  the  sick  man  in  such  piece- 
meal fashion  as  his  weakness  and  my  opportunities 
allowed. 

He  was  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was 
a widow — a relationship  about  which  there  always 
dwells  a certain  simple  pathos.  And  she  was  in 
many  respects,  as  I afterward  found  on  closer  ac- 
quaintance, a grand  and  pathetic  old  woman.  But 
withal  she  had  been  somewhat  mismatched  in  the 
relationships  of  her  life.  She  had  been  too  strong 
and  stem  for  her  weak,  ne’er-do-weel  husband : 
she  had  been  too  strict  and  exacting  for  her  light- 
hearted and  frolicsome  boy.  Her  loves  were  in- 
tense  and  genuine,  but  they  were  ponderous,  and 
crushed  where  they  should  have  sustained — her 
own  heart  the  while  getting  sterner  and  sadder 
from  the  want  of  sympathy  and  the  absence  of  de- 
monstrative affection,  which  was  in  the  first  in- 
stance caused  by  that  very  sternness.  She  was  liv- 
ing in  what  logicians  sometimes  call  a “vicious 
circle.”  Doubtless  there  was  some  failure  on  her 
part  in  the  fundamental  virtues  of  humanity  and 
charity,  yet  she  was  in  the  main  a good  and  noble 
woman.  With  her  dwelt  Jessie  Freeman,  a young 
orphan  cousin  some  six  or  seven  degrees  removed ; 
indeed  the  cousinship  was  so  very  obscure  through 
its  great  remoteness  that  I twice  essayed  to  unravel 
it  without  success.  Being  pretty,  young— about 
four  years  younger  than  George— and  continually 
thrown  into  his  society,  of  course  they  fell  in  love. 
It  was  necessarily  a long  courtship,  since  they  per- 
formed the  above  little  feat  at  the  respective  ages 
of  fifteen  and  nineteen.  But  at  length,  after  years 
of  true-hearted  waiting,  the  wedding-day  was  fixed 
—and  the  very  day  which  had  been  chosen  was 
that  on  which  Dilworth  had  had  his  leg  shattered. 

“So  then,”  said  I,  “the  accident  stopped  the 
wedding?  Well,  that  was  enough  to  make  you 
down-hearted.” 

“Oh  no,  m’m.  ’Twasn’t  the  accident  stopped  it. 
That  ’ud  be  little  enough  to  bear.  It  were  stopped 
long  afore  that,  and  all  along  of  my  own  fault. 
We’d  chosen  that  day  months  and  months  ago,  be- 
cause you  see  as  how  it  was  mother’s  birthday. 
‘We’ll  be  married  come  mother’s  next  birthday,’ 
we’d  been  sayin’  all  the  year ; for  Jessie  she  calls 
her  ‘mother’  as  I do.  And  she’d  need,  for  she’s 
been  a good  mother  to  her— ay,  and  to  me  too. 
sees  that  clear  enough  now  that  I shall  never 
her  at«i.  But  as  for  Jessie  and  me,  we’d  had  no 
thought  o’  marriage  atween  us  for  this  last  three 
months.”  He  paused  gloomily. 

“What!  did  Jessie  break  it  off  after  all  those 
years?” 

“No,  ’twem’t  Jessie,”  he  burst  forth.  11  She 

wem’t  never  such  a fool.” 

“ Gently,  Dilworth,  please.  Those  strong  words 
lon’t  do  any  good.” 

“Beg  pardon,  ma’am,”  said  the  poor  fellow, 
subdued  and  quiet  again  in  a moment.  “ I knows 
it ’8  wrong — specially  before  a lady.  But  I'm  that 
mad  with  myself  I don’t  know  what  I say.” 

“ I know  you  are.  Never  mind.  Go  on,  and 
tell  me  how  it  all  fell  out  wrongly  about  this  busi- 
ness of  yours  that  looked  so  smooth.” 

“Well,  m’m,  I wouldn’t  like  to  seem  to  complain 
of  my  mother,  for  she’s  been  a good  mother  to  me, 
as  I was  savin’  just  now,  and  to  Jessio  too.  And 
she’s  fended  for  us  bravely  many  a year,  when  my 
father  weren’t  doin’  nothin’  except  making  poor 
mother’s  heart  ache  and  wasting  the  farm  and  the 
little  bit  o’  money  we  had.  But  still  she  was 
desperate  over-particler,  and  she  set  her  face  that 
harshly  agen  Dick  Hall  that  I took  fire  at  it.” 

“ Dick  Hall  was  a particular  friend  of  yours?” 
“Yes,  m’m,  he  was  my  mate  at  work,  and  a 
good-hearted  chap  too.  But  he  was  a bad  friend 
after  all  to  me,  and  I don’t  say  but  what  mother 
wasn’t  in  the  right  of  it  about  him  if  she’d  not  ha’ 
been  so  sharp  on  it.  And  Dick  he  made  the  worst 
°f  — I do  think  as  how  he  offended  her  o’  purpose 
sometimes.  And  he  worked  round  me  to  make  me 
think  mother  harder  than  I should  ha’  thought  her 
if  he’d  not  jawed  so  about  it.  But  Dick  was  one  of 
those  fellows  that  have  nothin’  in  ’em  but  larking." 

“Not  a good  style  of  man,  Dilworth,”  said  I. 
“A  little  larking  is  all  very  good  and  natural  in 
young. people  of  either  sex.  But  when  either  man 
or  girl  has  got  ‘ nothing  in  them  but  larking,’  they 
are  not  good  for  much.  Such  a man  will  generally 
have  very  litt’e  feeling,  and  not  much  principle. 
Even  your  mother's  great  strictness  and  gravity  is 
better,  though  I quite  grant  that  it  may  be  over- 
done on  that  side  too.” 

“I  see  that,  m’m,  now  the  mischiefs  done,”  said 
Dilworth.  “Hall  got  me  into  trouble  before  I’d 
done  with  him.  He  got  me  into  a precious  bad 
lot.  We  got  gambling,  and  drinking,  and  doing 
things  not  fit  for  your  ears,  m'm.  And  they  heard 
of  it  at  last  at  home.  And  then  mother  scolded  in 
her  awful  gloomy  way.  And  I thought  Jessie  did 
not  stick  up  for  me  as  she  ought  to  ha’  done.  And 
Hall  kept  talking  at  me  all  the  while — 4 how  could 
I put  up  with  being  ruled  by  two  women  at  my 
time  o’  life?”’  He  paused,  and  then  finished  up 
hurriedly,  in  a tone  which  was  sullen  with  shame 
and  sadness.  “ So  I went  off  and  took  up  with  an- 
other girl  out  o’  spite — a flaunting  thing  that  I didn’t 
care  for  a bit.  And  so  I’ve  lost  Jessie  forever  and 
a day,  and  I shall  never  see  her  nor  my  mother 
more— the  two  best  women  God  Almighty  ever 
made !— And  I haven’t  even  got  the  other  girl,  for 
she’s  off  with  me,  now  n^r  leg’s  jjone.  _ ‘ghe'd  not 
come  and  see  a one-h 
word.” 
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“ No,  m’m,  not  she.  She’d  not  come  anigh  the 
place.  Twas  her  sister  come  with  her  message 
that  I told  you  of.” 

There  was  a little  pause  in  our  talk.  Then  I 
asked  him  whether,  as  it  was  just  a foolish  bit  of 
misled  pride  and  temper  that  had  made  him  fly  off 
from  Jessie,  he  would  not  be  glad  if  by-gones  could 
be  by-gones,  and  would  not  be  thankful  to  make 
her  a steady  good  husband,  supposing  she  would 
forgive  him. 

“ I'd  give  any  thing,  m’m,  to  have  it  all  undone. 
I seem  to  have  been  a-dreaming  all  the  while  that 
Hall  was  with  me  all  day  long.  But  that’s  just 
where  it  is.  Mother  nor  yet  Jessie — nobody  can’t 
forgive  me.  No,  she’ll  not  have  me  now.” 

“ Oh,  you’ve  asked  her?” 

“ No ! ” emphatically  said.  4 ‘ I’m  not  the  brazen 
fellow  to  do  that  after  all  that’s  come  and  gone. 
But  I know  she’d  not  have  me.  No  girl  could  for- 
give what  I’ve  done.  Mr.  P , he’s  a real,  kind, 

clever  gentleman,  he  is — he  thinks  as  how  you  can 
manage  it  with  her,  m’m.  But,  no  offense  to  you, 
m’m,  'tain’t  in  any  body’s  power  to  get  a girl  to  for- 
give things  like  that.” 

“ I agree  with  you,  Dilworth.  It  isn’t  in  any 
body’s  power.  But  sometimes  it  is  in  the  power 
of  a good  girl’s  own  true,  kind  heart,  when  she  sees 
that  there  is  real  sorrow  for  what  has  been  amiss. 
Will  you  give  me  permission  to  tell  her  you’re 
here,  and  to  put  things  before  her  in  my  own  way, 
and  to  ask  her  to  come  and  see  me  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,  you  can  tell  her,  m’m,”  said  Dilworth, 
not  over-gratefully  because  not  over-hopefully.  But 
I could  see  now  more  clearly,  what  I had  guessed 
all  along,  that  there  was  true  sterling  worth  in  the 
young  man,  and  that  his  faults  and  their  conse- 
quences, which  had  made  him  at  first  so  impenetra- 
ble and  surly,  had  produced  that  effect  simply  be- 
cause remorseful  shame  was  so  working  in  his  mind 
that  he  could  never  forget  the  bitter  lesson  as  long 
as  he  lived. 

That  evening  I wrote  a long  letter  to  Jessie  Free- 
man, inclosing  a slip  of  paper  which  would  enable 
her  to  pass  into  the  hospital  at  any  hour  of  any 
day.  And  the  next  morning  but  one  brought  a 
visitor  for  Dilworth.  I happened  to  be  busy  poul- 
tice-making when  she  came  in,  and  stooping  over 
the  table,  spatula  in  hand,  and  half  hidden  by  two 
huge  jars  of  linseed  meal  and  charcoal,  I gained  a 
good  view  of  the  new-comer’s  face,  while  myself 
unnoticed.  “A  good  woman,”  that  was  the  mental 
summary  I made  after  running  over  the  various 
points  of  face  and  figure.  Beautiful  too,  but  the 
beauty  was  outshone  by  the  goodness,  as  moon- 
light is  merged  in  sunlight,  and  no  longer  perceived 
though  still  there.  So  Jessie  Freeman,  though  very 
pretty  and,  as  I afterward  found,  clever,  was  em- 
phatically and  above  all,  that  rare  and  lovely  thing 
good  woman.  Truth  in  the  clear,  soft  brown 
eyes ; modesty  in  the  quiet,  graceful  bearing  of  the 
girlish  figure  and  small  head ; firmness  and  forti- 
tude in  the  curved  and  dimpled  chin ; sweet  tem- 
per and  sense  in  the  broad,  low  forehead  and  sensi- 
tive mouth.  That  the  rich  masses  of  smoothly 
braided  hair  were  of  glossy  texture  and  sunny 
brown  hue,  that  the  slightly  embrowned  skin 
glowed  with  the  soft  flush  and  clearness  of  youth 
and  health,  that  the  light  foot  and  ankle  were 
small  and  neatly  turned,  were  items  of  very  minor 
importance  after  those  first  cardinal  points  had  been 
made  out. 

I was  glad  that,  under  the  pretext  of  shielding 
Dilworth  from  an  imaginrry  draught,  I had  caused 
a light  screen  to  be  placed  on  the  off-side  of  his  bed, 
so  as  to  give  him  the  option,  by  drawing  his  curtain 
up  to  the  said  screen,  of  making  for  himself  and  his 
visitor  quite  a private  little  nook  unscanned  by  any 
curious  eyes  from  other  beds ; for  I could  see  that 
Jessie  was  trembling  with  excitement,  flushed  with 
joy,  almost  tearful  with  sadness,  and  ready,  on  the 
slightest  extra  provocation,  to  lose  the  self-control 
which  was  already  trembling  in  the  balance  under 
the  pressure  of  highly-wrought  and  conflicting  emo- 
tions. From  this  face  of  hers  it  was  plain  that  the 
interview  would  end  all  rightly  for  Dilworth,  so, 
with  a few  quiet  words  of  welcome,  I led  her  at 
once  behind  the  screen  and  there  left  her. 

It  was  about  two  hours  before  I interrupted  them. 
Then  I found  her  sitting  close  to  George’s  bedside, 
her  hand  firmly  clasped  in  his,  and  both  of  them 
looking  radiantly  happy,  though  I could  see  that 
poor  little  Jessie  had  been  crying  abundantly,  as 
we  foolish  women  do,  alike  when  we  are  extreme- 
ly happy  or  extremely  sad.  “And  so  you  see, 
ma’am,”  said  Dilworth,  with  a happy  flush  on  his 
face,  that  was  no  longer  sullen  but  frank  and  open, 
she’s  taken  me  again,  and  it’s  all  right.” 

“ Indeed,  ma’am,”  said  Jessie,  with  a pretty  little 
air  between  frankness  and  archness;  44  and  I don’t 
know  as  I could  have  brought  my  pride  to  it  if  it 
had  not  been  for  his  leg.  One  couldn’t  say  ‘no’  to  ! 
a poor,  sick,  > aimed  lad,  as  he  is  now.” 

“So,  Jessi  ” observed  I,  “the  lost  leg  brought 
him  back  to  you — and  the  lc3t  leg  brough'  you 
back  to  him.  Why,  Dilworth  yov’ll  hard!  think 
calamity  after  this.” 

‘I  was  just  thinking  of  that,  m’m,  before  yon 
spoke,”  replied  he,  gravely;  “and  as  I lay  here 
with  my  dear  lass’s  hand  in  mine  once  more,  for- 
given by  her,  and — as  one  may  say — in  my  right 
mind  again,  I was  trying  in  a way  to  thank  God  for 
that  very  thing.  Though  a lost  leg  does  seem  a 
strange  mercy  to  be  giving  thanks  for.  But  I 
shouldn’t  have  had  my  lass  here  back  again — no, 
mayhap  never— nor  been  lit  to  come  nigh  her  nei- 
ther, if  I’d  ha’  gone  on  as  I was  agoing  without 
any  thing  to  pull  me  up.  And  my  Jessie,  m’m, 
she’s  worth  a leg  any  day.  And,”  he  added,  flush- 
ing up  slightly  from  that  reserve  which  most  men 
feel  in  saying  any  thing  about  their  persons  1 feel- 
ings, especially  their  religious  feelings,  “if  you’d 
please,  ma’am,  to  put  the  extra  bit  in  the  thanks- 
giving for  me  this  evening  when  you  read  prayers. 

I’d  be  glad.  You  can  say  my  name  out  full,  if  you 


la’ain,  for  I didn’t  ought  to  be  ashamed 


to  own  it,  when  the  Almighty’s  been  so  good  to 
me.” 

“I  will  take  care  and  remember,  Dilworth,” 
promised  I. 

“And  oh ! ma’am,”  began  Jessie,  “however  can 
I thank  you — can  we  thauk  you  enough  for  nursing 
of  him  as  you’ve  done,  sittin’  up  o’  nights,  and” — 
how  many  more  of  my  shining  virtues  were  going 
to  be  recited  I do  not  know.  I believe  the  grateful 
girl  in  her  great  gladness  clothed  all  of  us  Hospi- 
tal workers  with  attributes  little  short  of  angelic. 
But  I interrupted  her,  for  I was  anxious  to  close  the 
interview,  which  was  getting  too  much  for  the 
invalid,  and  I thought  they  had  both  had  quite 
enough  of  excited,  emotional  feeling.  “ Nonsense,” 
was  my  unfeeling  reply ; “ I have  only  done  my 
duty  by  him — and  he  was  a good  case.  And  now, 
Miss  Jessie,  you’ll  just  be  good  enough  to  pack  up 
your  traps  and  take  yourself  off  without  any  more 
last  words.  My  patient  is  getting  as  feverish  and 
excited  as  can  be,  and  I shall  have  him  awake  all 
night  tossing  about  till  he  makes  his  leg  bad.  You 
may  come  in  to-morrow  morning,  and  bring  a clean 
apron  and  a knife  and  fork  with  you.  And  I’ll  show 
you  how  to  do  some  little  nursing  jobs  which  you 
may  find  useful  when  you’re  married.  I shall  have 
George  moved  into  the  little  inner  ward,  and  you 
may  stop  and  have  a bit  of  dinner  with  him  if  you  j 
like.  But  be  off  now.  I’m  the  most  savage  and 
ill-tempered  of  head-nurses  if  any  body  dares  to  dis- 
obey me.” 

Jessio  and  Dilworth  both  laughed,  but  she  made 
haste  nevertheless  to  put  on  her  shawl  and  bonnet, 
and  bade  him  a brief  good-by. 

The  next  morning  saw  Jessie  early  at  the  hospi- 
tal, and  with  her  George’s  mother.  A kind  of  awed 
grief  and  stern  joy  struggled  for  the  mastery  on  the 
old  woman’s  face— a face  so  like  Dilworth’s  that  I 
should  have  known  her  any  where  for  his  mother, 
and  only  wanting  the  son’s  light-hearted  mobility 
and  brightness  of  feature,  which,  now  that  he  had 
regained  Jessie,  shone  out  again  as  conspicuous 
characteristics.  A square,  firm-set  face  was  the 
mother's,  which  would  have  been  hard  and  gloomy 
but  for  the  lustrous,  passionate,  dark  eyes  that 
shone  forth  from  under  her  thick  gray  eyebrows. 
The  face  of  a woman  stern  by  nature,  made  sterner 
by  her  long,  lonely  battle  with  poverty  and  grief,  and 
only  redeemed  from  absolute  hardness  by  the  reality 
and  intensity  of  her  affections,  religious  and  human. 

“ I have  sinned,"  she  repeated  several  times,  as 
she  sat  during  that  long,  warm  summer  afternoon 
by  her  son’s  bedside. 

“Dear  mother!  What  do  you  mean?”  said 
George,  soothingly.  He  was  evidently  much  at- 
tached to  his  mother,  although  manifesting  a cer- 
tain reserve  toward  her. 

“I  provoked  you  to  wrath,  George,”  answered 
the  old  woman,  severely ; but  the  severity  was  for 
herself  now,  not  for  him.  “ I made  you  go  wrong. 

I,  that  was  bound  to  train  you  up  in  the  way  you 
should  go.” 

“You  trained  me  up  just  a thought  too  tight, 
dear  mother,”  observed  George,  with  a quaintness 
that  made  Jessie  and  myself  smile.  But  the  mo- 
ther’s gravity  was  unmoved.  She  was  bent  on  a 
full  and  thorough  self-condemnation. 

“ I’ve  lived  sixty-two  years  in  the  world,”  she 
said,  “ and  I’ve  fended  for  my  lad  through  a sight 
‘ trouble — ” 

“Ay,  that  you  have,  mother, ’’interposed  George, 
with  grateful  emphasis. 

•And  at  the  end  of  it  all  I’ve  been  his  ruin. 
Near  ruined  his  soul,  and  sore  hurt  his  body.  It’s 
just  been  through  my  pride  and  harshness  that  all 
has  come  about  ” 

No,  no,  mother.  You  sha’n’t  say  that,”  again 
interrupted  the  son,  eagerly.  “ ’Twere  my  fault  a 
deal  more  than  yours.  You’ve  been  a good  mother 
to  me.” 

“No,  lad,”  resumed  the  mother,  inexorably,  “I 
was  the  oldest,  and  the  one  who  was  ’sponsible  for 
yer.  If  you’d  had  a mother  after  the  make  o’  Jes- 
sie here,  you’d  not  ha’  gone  wrong. — Don’t  interrupt 
fie.  It’s  right  I should  say  it.  The  Bible 
says,  * Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.’  George  and 
I,  we’ve  both  been  wrong. — I most.  George  he  was 
willful,  and,  poor  boy ' he’s  broke  his  leg  and  had  to 
lose  it.  And  I’ve  been  proud  and  bard,  and  so  God 
has  just  taken  my  pride  and  broken  it  too,  like 
George’s  leg.  He’s  made  me  see  that  this  slip  of 
a girl  here,  whom  I nursed  before  ever  she  could 
lisp  a word,  is  a better  woman  than  I,  and  will  be 
a safer  stay  and  support  for  my  own  boy  than  ever 
his  hard  old  mother  was.  And  so,  Jessie,  girl,  you 
take  him  with  his  mother’s  blessing,  and  I’ll  stand 
by  while  you  learn  me  to  be  humble  and  meek. 
And  now,  children,  we’ll  talk  o’  somethin’  else,”  she 
concluded,  with  a certain  imperative  and  not  un- 
graceful dignity  which  effectually  enforced  the  brief 
command,  and  precluded  all  reply.  It  was  very 
certain  that  the  humility  was  deep  and  true,  though 
it  was  at  present  somewhat  bitter.  And  I think  we 
all  regarded  the  old  woman  after  that  hard-wrung 
confession  with  a tenderness  sind  a reverence  which 
nothing  else  would  have  won  from  iis  with  such 
deep  and  lasting  sincerity 

Ab<  ut  3ix  m<  nths  from  that  dav  th;v  were .. tar- 
ried. and  not  long  ;ilt  :•  I paid  fh'ir.  a v sit  in  their 
nsw  home.  J ssie  was  doing  i m isly  v.itL  hci 
dress-making.  The  mother  lived,  nc  wif  them, 
but  very  close  at  hand : as  levoted  to  he.  son  as 
ever,  and  much  softened  by  recent  events.  George 
was  bidding  fair  to  become  a successful  shoemaker, 
and  was  steady,  blithe,  and  contented.  A shade  of 
solicitude  mingled  with  his  affectionate  attentions 
to  his  wife,  as  if  he  had  it  ever  on  his  mind  to  try 
and  make  up  to  her  for  his  former  conduct,  and  to 
induce  her  to  forget  the  past.  As  for  Jessie,  her 
sweet,  forgiving  temper  seemed  to  find  no  difficulty 
at  all  in  doing  this.  They  were  all  united  and  hap- 
py ; Jessie  not  the  least  happy  of  the  group,  and  she 
Baid  so  openly  in  her  frank,  glad  -ay. 

“ Indeed  and  we  are  happy,  ” responded  Dilworth, 
earnestly ; “and  it’s  all  along  o’  Jessi",  ma’am,”  he 
added,  with  a grateful  nod  toward  his  wife. 

44 1 think  you’re  right,  Dilworth,”  said  I ; “ I re- 
member your  telling  me  in  the  hospital  that  she 
would  be  worth  a leg  to  you.” 


“ Ay,  indeed,  and  I weren  t a bit  mistaken,”  he 
replied  with  energy;  “and  if  I had  to  choose  be- 
tween losing  the  other  one  too  or  losing  Jess,  I’d 
off  with  the  leg  to-morrow.  She’s  worth  the  pair 
of ’em,  she  is,  and  no  mistake.” 

“Her  price  is  far  above  rubies.”  It  was  after 
all  the  same  idea,  expressed  in  the  homely  phrase  of 
a working  man,  which  the  inspired  King  Lemuel 
had  long  aQo  recorded  in  poetic,  Eastern  diction, 
worthy  of  that  grand  old  book  in  whose  histories 
good  women  play  no  inconsiderable  part. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

“To  Persons  about  to  Maury."—1 There  U something 
ominous  in  the  custom  described  in  the  following  extract: 

“ The  manuer  of  advertising  for  a husband  in  Java  is  by 
placing  an  empty  flower-pot  on  the  portico  roof,  which  is 
ns  much  as  to  say,  4 A young  lady  Is  in  the  house.  Hus- 
band wanted.’” 

That,  says  a morose  bachelor  of  our  acquaintance,  is  as 
much  as  to  say  that  when  a man  marries  he  goes  to  pot. 


John  moves  his  arm  round  Julia’s  neck; 
She  moves  one  square,  and  whispers — check ; 
He  nothing  daunted  moves  right  straight 
His  lip3  to  hers  and  calls  out — “mate!" 


The  Marquis  of  Wr.terford  was  in  the  habit  of  tiding  in 
the  second-class  carriages  of  the  railroad  in  his  vicinity. 
Such  a course  very  highly  disgusted  the  iroprietors,  and 
they  resolved  to  cure  the  marquis,  as  they  said,  of  his  ec- 
centricity. Accordingly,  on  one  occasion,  as  he  was  sit- 
ting in  a second-class  carriage,  a sweep,  who  had  previous- 
ly been  in  a third-class  compartment,  was  invited  out,  and 
placed  by  the  marquis’s  side.  His  lordship  immediately 
got  out,  and  purchased  a first-class  ticket,  on  delivering 
which  to  him  the  clerk  laughed,  as  if  the  company  had 
gained  a victory.  Hut  Lord  Waterford  quietly  returned 
to  tlie  train,  gave  the  first-class  ticket  to  the  sweep,  grave- 
ly escorted  him  to  Jus  place  of  bouor,  and  then  resumed 
his  own  place  in  the  second-class,  from  which  the  proprie- 
tors never  again  sought  to  remove  him. 

Why  is  little  Pi . Victor  Albert  like  two  of  the  de- 
lights of  outdoor  life  in  fine  weather?— Because  he’s  the 
sun  and  air  of  England. 


EPITAPH  ON  A LOCOMOTIVE. 
Collisions  four 
Or  five  she  bore; 

The  signals  were  in  vain; 

Grown  old  and  rusted. 

Her  boiler  busted. 

And  smashed  the  excursion  train. 


De  Qui  acy  somewhere  tells  an  anecdote  of  a man  who, 
on  being  threatened  with  assault  by  eighteen  tailors,  cried 
out,  “Come  on,  both  of  you.*’ 


A “racing  fixture” — a horse  that  won’t  start. 


The  lap  of  luxury— a cat  enjoying  her  milk. 

A gentleman,  who  recently  traveled  over  a Western 
railroad,  declared  his  opinion  that  it  is  the  safest  road  in. 
the  country,  as  the  superintendent  keeps  a boy  running 
ahead  of  the  train  to  drive  off  the  cows  and  sheep! 

“ I say,  hoy,  where  does  that  right-hand  road  go  to?”  in- 
quired a pedestrian  of  a country  rustic.  “I  doan’t  know. 
Sir,”  replied  the  boy;  “’taint  been  nowhere  else  since  we 
lived  here." 


Never  set  yourself  up  for  a musician  just  because  you 
have  got  a drum  in  your  ear,  nor  believe  you  are  cut  out 
for  a school  teacher  merely  because  you  have  a pupil  in 
your  eye. 

Joy  go  with  him — The  man  who  beats  the  drum  for 
te  “March  of  Time"  has  gone  to  play  on  the  “Horn  of 
Plenty.” 

Wherever  I go,"  said  a Yankee  gentleman,  remark- 
able for  his  State  pride,  “I  am  sure  to  find  sensible  men 
from  my  own  State."  “No  wonder,”  said  the  gentiemau 
he  was  addressing;  “for  any  man  of  that  State  who  has 
any  sense  leaves  it  as  fast  as  he  can." 


Well,  wife,  I don’t  see  for  my  part  how  they  send  let- 
ters on  them  ere  wires  without  tearing  ’em  all  to  bits." 
“ Laws  me,  they  don’t  send  the  paper,  they  just  send  the 
wiitin’." 


A lazy  boy  spells  Andrew  Jackson  thus : &ru  Jaxn. 

It  is  stated  to  be  a rule  of  war  in  the  far  Western  Terri- 
tories that  “ a town  is  a place  where  whisky  is  sold."  By 
»s  of  this  rule  the  courts  distinguish  real  towns  from 
those  which  exist  only  on  paper  plans  of  land  speculators. 


A pompous  fellow  made  a very  inadequate  offer  for  a 
valuable  property  ; and.  calling  the  next  day  for  au  an- 
swer, inquired  of  the  gentleman  if  he  had  entertained  his 
proposition.  “ No,”  replied  the  other,  “your  proposition 


A phrenologist  remarking  that  some  persons  had  the 
organ  of  murder  and  benevolence  Btrongly  and  equally 
developed,  his  friend  replied,  “that  doubtless  those  were 
he  persons  who  would  kill  one  with  kindness." 


A lady  l:av  ng  remarked  in  company  that  she  thought 
there  should  be  a tax  < n “ the  single  state ;"  “ Yes,  mad- 
am," rejoined  an  obstinate  old  bachelor,  “as  ou  all  other 
luxui  lea.’’ 


A chemist  asserted  that  all  bitter  things  were  hot. 
44  No,"  said  a gentleman  present,  “ there  hi  a bitter  cold 

flay-” 

While  kn  ignorant  lecturer  was  describing  the  nature 
of  gas  a blue-stocking  lady  inquired  of  a gentiemau  near 
her  what  was  the  difference  between  oxygin  and  hydro- 
gin?  “Very  little,  madam,"  said  he:  “by  oxygin  we 
mean  pure  gin ; and  by  hydrogin,  gin  and  water.” 

A merchant  being  asked  to  define  the  meaning  of  ex- 
perimental and  natural  philosophy  said  he  considered  the 
first  to  be  asking  a man  to  discount  a bill  at  a long  date, 
and  the  second  his  refusing  to  do  it 


A person  meeting  with  a 
eence,  told  him  that  he  wi 

had  heard  that  he  w 


i acquaintance  after  a long  ab- 
s surprised  to  see  him,  for  lie 
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second  without  promptness;  and  both  were  disas- 
trous to  the  assailants. 

The  illustration  on  our  first  page  represents  Gen- 
eral Butler  bivouacking  at  the  junction  of  the 
Varina  and  New  Market  Road,  after  the  important 
victory  of  the  29tli.  As  a suggestion  of  his  tri- 
umph, his  tent  is  decorated  with  battle-flags  cap- 
tured from  the  enemy  in  battle. 

On  this  page  we  give  a portrait  of  General  God- 
frey Weitzku  who  succeeded  General  Ord  in  the 
command  of  the  Eighteenth  Corps.  This  officer 
distinguished  himself  above  all  others  in  the  cam- 
paign on  the  Lower  Mississippi  under  Generals 
Butler  anil  Banks.  lie  received  a military  edu- 
cation at  West  Point,  where  he  graduated  in  1855 
with  the  rank  of  Second  Lieutenant  of  Engineers. 
He  is  a native  of  Ohio.  He  was  Chief  Engineer 
in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  in  1862.  After  the 
battle  at  lluton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  in  August  of  that 
year,  he  was  appointed  Brigadier-General.  Gen- 
eral Weitzel  is  distinguished  for  the  same  kind 
of  talent  which  characterized  M'Pherson. 

The  illustrations  given  below  and  on  page  680 
relate  to  the  operations  of  General  Warren's  Corps 
against  the  rebel  right.  This  movement  was  one 
day  later  than  that  north  of  the  James.  Lee  had 
ordered  a good  portion  of  his  army  to  the  left,  to 
retake  the  positions  occupied  by  General  Butler. 
Thus  his  right  was  weakened ; and  taking  advant- 
age of  this,  portions  of  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Corps 
were  advanced  toward  the  Poplar  Grove.  Poplar 
Grove  is  on  the  South  Side  Railroad,  fifteen  miles 
from  the  Weldon  Road.  The  first  attack,  which  is 
the  one  illustrated  on  page  680,  was  made  about 
noon,  on  a rcb.  1 redoubt  three  miles  from  the  Wel- 
don Road,  at  Peebles's  Farm.  This  work  was  car- 
ried, and  four  guns  captured.  The  rebels  were 
driven  back  to  their  inner  lines.  We  illustrate  l>e- 
low  two  incidents  which  occurred  in  connection  with 
the  buttle  on  tiie  30th.  While  it  was  being  lought 
a large  number  of  new  recruits  arrived  on  the  field 
from  the  North.  This,  as  our  artist  n marks,  gave 
great  encouragement  to  the  soldiers,  assuring  them 
that  they  were  not  left  alone  to  fight  their  country’s 
battles.  The  other  incident  to  which  we  allude  is 
one  which  excites  much  admiration  and  comment 
in  the  army.  When  the  First  Division  of  the  Fifth 
Corps  charged  the  rebel  battery,  Colon'  1 Welch, 
commanding  the  Sixteenth  Michigan  Volunteers, 
led  bis  men  up  to  the  work,  leaped  into  the  fort, 
sword  in  hand,  and  charged  the  rebels  at  their  guns. 
He  was  killed  shortly  afterward,  but  his  men  will 
never  forget  that  leap. 


GRANT’S  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST 
RICHMOND. 

We  give  this  week  a number  of  sketches  illus- 
trating General  Grant’s  recent  movements  against 
the  rai  iel  capital.  These  movements  are  but  a repe- 
tition on  a more  extended  scale  of  the  strategy  hith- 
erto employed  by  «the  Lieutenant-General.  Gen- 
eral Grant  is  confident  of  final  success.  Yet  he 
appears  never  to  expect  success  as  the  certain  con- 
sequence of  any  individual  movement.  When  he 
pushed  out  both  of  his  flanks  a few  weeks  ago  he  in- 
tended cither  to  get  an  important  position  on  the 
north  bunk  of  the  James,  or  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  Weldon  Road.  Hu  succeeded  then  in  the  latter 
of  these  two  objects,  while  he  failed  in  the  former. 
When  Sheridan  had  beaten  Early  in  the  Valley, 
and  it  became  certain  that  Lee  would  strengthen 
the  latter,  then  it  was  Grant’s  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance again.  As  before,  he  sent  one  portion  of  his 
army  to  attack  the  rebel  left,  and  at  the  same  time 
pushed  out  westwardly  against  the  rebel  right. 

General  Butler's  army  was  dispatched  to  the 
north  side  of  the  James.  The  position  first  at- 
tacked by  this  army  was  the  rebel  line  of  w orks  at 
Chapin’s  Farm,  forming  the  outermost  or  third  lino 
of  the  defenses  of  Richmond.  The  first  work  of 
any  considerable  importance  encountered  on  this 
line  was  Fort  Harrison.  On  page  676  we  illustrate 
the  capture  of  this  fort  by  tbe  Eighteenth  Corps. 
General  Ord,  crossing  at  Aiken’s  Landing,  ad- 
vanced through  a wooded  country  on  the  Varina 
Road,  and  having  driven  in  the  rebel  pickets  from 
their  outposts  attacked  the  fort.  The  position  at- 
tacked was  one  of  considerable  strength,  and  mount- 
ed with  heavy  artillery.  It  was  situated  just  below 
Fort  Darling  and  was  built  on  elevated  ground,  but 
was  not  very  strongly  supported.  During  the  at- 
tack reinforcements  were  arriving  from  Richmond, 
but  they  came  too  late  to  be  of  any  assistance  at  this 
point,  though  they  aided  in  resisting  Ord’s  further 
advance,  thus  preventing  the  capture  of  Fort  Gil- 
mer. Two  or  three  hundred  prisoners  and  sixteen 
guns  were  taken  at  Fort  Harrison.  General  Ori> 
was  slightly  wounded  in  the  attack,  and  General 
Burnham  was  killed. 

The  sketch  oil  page  677  illustrates  the  battle  of 
the  30th,  in  which  General  Lee  attempted  the  re- 
capture of  Fort  Harrison.  Both  the  Eighteenth 
and  Tenth  Corps  were  engaged.  The  reliefs  at- 
tempted to  break  through  between  the  two  corps, 
but  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Two  assaults 
were  made : the  first  was  made  awkwardly ; the 
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FORT  MORGAN. 

"We  give  on  page  685  two  illustrations  relating 
to  the  late  operations  against  Mobile.  One  of  these 
represents  General  Granger's  army  in  the  rear  of 
Fort  Morgan.  We  have  already,  in  a previous 
number,  illustrated  the  attack  on  Fort  Morgan  from 
the  fleet.  The  attack  from  the  land  side  was  not 
less  important  in  the  redaction  of  that  work.  Be- 
sides cutting  off  the  garrison  from  retreat,  the  in- 
vestment by  land  had  this  advantage,  viz.,  that  a 
bombardment  from  stationary  batteries  is  always 
more  successful  than  one  from  ships.  This  was 
proved  in  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Macon,  North 
Carolina,  in  1862.  There,  indeed,  the  fleet  was 
compelled  to  retire,  leaving  the  battle  to  those  at- 
tacking from  the  shore  batteries.  Fort  Morgan  is 
on  the  extremity  of  Mobile  Point,  and  was  the 
strongest  of  the  defensive  works  in  the  bay. 

The  other  cut  represents  the  attack  on  the  ram 
Tennessee  made  by  the  iMckawanna.  The  Monon- 
gahela  had  already  butted  the  ram  for  the  second 
time  when  the  Lackawanna,  the  pride  of  the  fleet, 

4 came  up.  She  struck  the  Tennessee  a fair  blow 
amidships,  causing  her  to  careen  over  so  that  the 
rebels  feared  she  would  take  in  water  through  her 
ports.  “ At  this  moment,”  says  our  correspondent, 

“ a lee  gun  was  fired  from  the  ram  (whether  by  acci- 
dent or  otherwise  I do  not  know),  and  the  steam  rush 
ed  in  volumes  from  her  smoke-stack.  The  cry  went 
up  that  the  traitors  were  sinking  and  had  surren- 
dered, but  the  words  had  hardly  been  spoken  when 
her  guns  belched  forth  their  fierce  broadside,  raking 
the  Lackawanna  most  unmercifully,  causing  all  who 
saw  it  to  wince.  In  a few  seconds  the  noble  ves- 
sel swings  broadside  to  broadside  with  the  traitors. 
Captain  Marchand,  full  of  hope,  delivers  every 
gun  into  his  antagonist ; their  effect  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible against  the  iron  sides.  Buchanan  can  not 
reply  gun  for  gun.  The  Lackawanna’s  men  are  too 
eager  in  this  hoped-for  moment,  and  load  and  fire 
with  superhuman  energy.  A minute  more,  and  they 
are  separated,  the  Lackawanna  as  buoyant  and  de- 
termined as  before,  though  dead  and  dying  lay  upon 
her  decks.  The  rebel  still  comes  boldly  on  her  way, 
making  direct  for  the  Admiral  or  one  of  the  larger 
ships.  The  Admiral,  as  we  all  know,  meets  him 
only  too  gladly.  Where  was  Craven  then  ? Could 
he  have  had  the  Tecumseh  alongside  this  craft  she 
would  have  hauled  down  1 er  colors  in  less  than  ten 
minutes.  By  this  time  young  Captain  Perkins  J 
has  worked  his  way  close  to  the  ram,  steering  by  ; 
his  propellers  alone,  as  his  steering  gear  had  become  | 
disabled  in  the  beginning  of  the  fight.  He  fought 
his  vessel  nobly ; but  the  Tennessee's  heavy  plating 
made  strong  resistance  against  his  11-inch  shot, 
lie  disabled  the  rebel’s  steering  apparatus,  and  by 
continuous  pounding  made  the  splinters  fly  among 
the  rebels  to  their  confusion.  One  of  his  shots, 
striking  the  after-port,  killed  one  man,  utterly  de- 
molishing him,  and  wounded  Buchanan.  Within 
a square  of  10  feet  he  planted  a dozen  solid  shot. 
The  Manhattan  fired  six  shots  at  the  ram,  one  of 
which  seems  to  have  struck.  The  Lackawanna  de- 
livered the  fairest  ramming  blow  at  the  Tennessee. 
The  affair  was  like  a tournament,  the  fleet  being 
spectators.  The  Monongahela  rushed  upon  the  Ten- 
nessee twice ; after  her  came  the  Lackawanna,  Hart- 
ford,, and  Ossipee  ; and  no  doubt  every  vessel  in  the 
fleet  would  have  punched  her  had  not  the  noble 
Perkins  made  them  cry  enough.” 


SHERIDAN  IN  PURSUIT  OF 
EARLY. 

On  page  G84  we  give  an  illustration  of  General 
Sheridan  leading  his  gallant  army  in  pursuit  of 
an  already  routed  and  dispirited  enemy.  The  Gen- 
eral  as  he  rides  along  the  line  is  greeted  with  hearty 
cheers.  General  Sheridan’s  present  head-quarters 
is  at  Harrisonburg,  from  which  he  has  been  send- 
ing cavalry  expeditions  in  every  direction.  It  was 
one  of  these  expeditions  which  captured  Staunton. 


QUITE  ALONE. 

The  continuation  of  this  Story  is  postponed 
until  next  week. 


GROWING  OLD. 

Thet  sit  together  at  the  door, 

Through  which,  long  years  ago, 

They  passed,  a newly-wedded  pair, 

In  youth’s  first  rosy  glow. 

Then  her  round  cheek  was  red  and  wavm, 
Her  hair  was  rippling  gold ; 

His  form  was  stately  as  the  oak— 

But  now  they  both  are  old. 

The  blooming  cheek  is  wrinkled  now, 

The  sweet  blue  eyes  are  dim; 

But,  full  of  love  and  holy  trust, 

They  ever  turn  to  him, 

With  the  calm  faith  and  hope  she  felt 
Upon  her  bridal  day. 

When  the  long  future,  flower-clad, 
Stretched  out  before  her  lay. 

Now,  in  the  eventide  of  life, 

They  watch  the  purple  haze 
Grow  on  the  hills,  and  hang  above 
The  land-locked  chain  of  bays ; 

They  see  the  sun  sink  slowly  down 
To  gladden  other  lands; 

They  feel  night  coming,  and  they  sit 
Serene,  with  close-clasped  hands. 

They  know  that  though  the  dusk  is  here 
There  is  a place  of  l^ht, 

Invaded  not  by  gloom  or  shade, 

Or  the  drear,  weeping  night. 

They  wait  with  patience  for  the  call. 

To  tread  thp, darksome  vale, 

Unto  the  heigm^iWrore -whose,  glow 


BROTHER  PAUL. 

How  well  I remember  the  morning  my  brother 
Paul  left  Grassville  for  his  lot  of  land  in  ‘ ‘ the  Heavy 
Timbers.”  Every  body  would  call  our  home  Grass- 
ville, though  we  struggled  long  and  hard  for  Grace- 
ville.  However,  when  the  nickname  got  into  the 
Gazetteer,  we  gave  it  up.  Paulwas  a fine,  strong 
fellow,  five  feet  eight  inches  high,  with  a ruddy 
complexion,  and  life  in  his  eyes.  His  brown  hair 
curled,  his  lips  were  loving  like  a girl’s,  and  he  was 
what  is  called  “a  mother's  boy.”  There  is  no  bet- 
ter recommendation  for  a young  man.  His  dress 
was  striped  home-made  cloth,  indigo  blue  and  white, 
made  in  the  form  of  a blouse,  with  wide  pantaloons, 
over  which  were  drawn  long  leather  boots.  The 
blouse  had  a square  collar,  which  was  turned  back, 
and  revealed  a fine,  white,  and  very  neatly-made 
shirt.  I made  it,  though  “ I say  it  who  should  not 
say  it.”  The  blouse  was  confined  at  the  waist  by  a 
black  leather  belt.  A very  full  knapsack,  with  a 
blanket  strapped  outside,  a very  bright  rifle  and  axe, 
completed  the  accoutrement  of  the  traveler.  He 
walked  as  if  his  nerves  were  perfectly  tempered  steel 
springs,  and  as  though  all  means  of  locomotion  were 
contemptible  s-»e  those  included  in  himself.  He 
was  going  to  his  farm  in  the  woods,  or  rather  to  his 
“ lot  of  land,”  which  was  to  become  a farm  when  it 
was  cleared  and  brought  under  cultivation.  When 
he  had  walked  twenty  miles  he  came  to  Woodville. 
His  place  lay  beyond,  in  the  nameless  region  known 
as  “the  Heavy  Timbers.”  The  hard  wood  and 
heavy  growth  frightened  many,  bat  tempted  my 
“live  brother,”  as  we  used  to  call  him.  As  he 
passed  on  his  way,  he  came  to  a house  in  the  outskirts 
of  a hamlet,  consisting  of  a s»w  and  grist  mill,  a 
clothing  mill,  and  five  or  six  dwellings.  Paul  was 
hungry — he  was  a genuine  hero,  but  heroes  get  hun- 
gry like  ordinary  mortals.  At  the  edge  of  a slope, 
a little  before  he  came  to  the  house,  was  a spring, 
and  “ a dear  pretty  girl”  was  filling  a bright  tin  pail 
with  the  crystal  water.  Whether  the  sight  of  the 
young  lady  intensified  Paul’s  hunger  I can  not  say, 
but  he  resolved  to  get  his  dinner  at  the  next  house, 
for  hotels  were  unknerm  then  in  this  region.  He 
had  bread  and  cheese  in  his  pack,  still  he  had  a fancy 
to  rest  and  dine.  He  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
wayside  dwelling,  a cheerful  voice  said  “Come  in," 
and  he  entered  a neat,  large,  square  room.  Two 
girls — almost  as  pretty  as  the  one  he  had  seen  at  the 
spring — were  spinning;  one  was  spinning  woolen 
rolls,  the  other  cotton  roping.  In  each  case  the 
material  was  reduced  by  machinery  to  a roll  about 
as  tliick  as  the  little  finger  of  the  spinner.  The 
wheels  occupied  one  side  of  the  room,  on  another  a 
man  was  making  shoes,  and  at  a front  window  a 
worn,  faded,  but  lady-like  woman  with  failing  sight 
was  mending  boys’  clothes.  It  was  a sad  fact  that 
the  boys  of  this  family  were  something  of  the  na- 
ture of  a nuisance.  The  neighbors  said  the  father 
did  not  like  to  give  them  his  own  trade,  for  he  felt 
above  it  himself.  Certain  it  is,  they  were  not 
trained  to  useful  work,  but  were  sometimes  made  to 
do  “chores.”  They  were  imprisoned  in  school  in 
winter,  and  they  “raised  Cain”  the  year  round. 
They  tore  their  pantaloons  bird-nesting,  they  made 
“ elbow  room”  by  holes  in  the  sleeves  of  their  jack- 
ets, they  went  swimming  in  dark  deep  pools  in  Black 
River,  and  they  were  any  thing  but  “a  real  bless- 
ing to  mothers.” 

In  the  country  where  openings  alternate  with 
forests,  and  a village  has  six  dwellings,  a traveler 
is  a sort  of  in  'ular  newspape  . Fvery  body  is 
glad  to  see  som  ody,  when  book  d 1 • leidor  monies 
along.  There  s -ife  ii.  the  grasj  >t  if  igt  -’s 
hard  In  themon  jiony  o'fore  til  a.  Paul  ..  i adu 
to  feel  at  home  at  once.  The  lai.  lily  of  Mi . Jr  eph 
Jones  soon  learned  that  he  was  froi  i Giassville,  that 
he  was  the  son  of  his  father,  who  was  a man  of  mark 
among  the  settlers,  and  that  he  was  going  to  “the 
Heavy  Timbers”  to  take  up  and  clear  a hundred- 
acre  lot.  The  girls  were  not  frightened  that  he 
was  going  alone.  They  even  promised  to  come  and 
see  him  in  sugar  time,  as  they  were  only  seven 
miles  from  his  opening  that  was  to  be,  and  there 
were  blazed  trees  to  mark  the  way,  so  one  of  the 
boys  could  pilot  them. 

“ But  I will  come  for  you,”  Paul  said,  gallantly. 
Mrs.  Jones  looked  a little  more  worn  and  weary  as 
the  young  people  talked  it  over,  and  said  what 
“ good  fun  it  would  be.”  Poor  lady ! she  had  made 
just  such  a beginning  with  her  husband  twenty 
years  since.  She  had  helped  him  clear  a good  many 
acres,  but  he  was  not  persevering.  They  had  sold 
out  years  ago,  and  he  had  “taken  up”  several  kinds 
of  business.  For  the  last  years  he  bad  worked  at 
shoemaking.  This  he  had  also  “taken  up,”  which 
means,  that  he  had  never  learned  the  trade.  He 
was  clever,  this  Joseph  Jones ; but  there  was  sor- 
row in  that  home,  and  he  caused  it.  The  gentler 
neighbors  said,  “ What  a pity  such  a clever  man 
should  be  unsteady!”  The  bolder  and  less  kind 
said,  “What  a shame  thatsuch  a man  should  drink !” 
He  was  not  a habitual,  daily  drunkard,  but  at  all 
raisings,  log-rollings,  at  Christmas,  and  in  all  times 
of  illness  and  trouble,  Mr.  Jones  was  sure  to  be  “in 
liquor,”  so  as  to  be  useless.  This  terrible  unrelia- 
bility had  broken  his  wife's  spirit,  and  almost  broken 
her  heart  and  at  forty  she  was  wrinkled,  gray,  and 
prematurely  old.  Some  thought  books  and  a supe- 
rior education  had  spoiled  Mr.  Jones;  othes  said 
more  books,  a Lyceum,  an  agricultural  association, 
and  competing  for  prizes,  would  have  saved  Joseph 
Jones.  But  he  was  not  saved,  and  his  family  were 
not  blessed  in  him  as  they  should  have  been  in  a 
man  of  his  education  and  ability. 

An  hour’s  talk,  a nice  dinner,  and  the  i miles  of 
these  pretty  girls,  set  Paul  vigorously  on  his  way. 
Did  he  steal  any  thing  in  that  home?  He  took 
something  away  with  him  which  he  never  returnee!, 
and  which  he  hid  as  carefully  as  if  it  wereA  theft. 
Why  is  it  that  the  first  consciousness  of  affection 
leads  us  to  conceal?  There  is  one  name  that  we 
never  can  utter  freely  and  cheerfully,  though  the 
sound  of  it  thrills  the  heart  with  delight,  even  though 
it  be  Smith,  Brown,  or  Jones.  Paul  took  away  a 
great  deal  from  that  wayside  house,  with  its  large 
s.  'iare  working-room,  and  its  various  workers.  Care- 
as  he  concealed  what  he  took,  I have  an  inven- 
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tory  of  all.  First,  a pair  of  bright  blue  eyes ; next, 
a great  lot  of  golden  curls ; then  red  cheeks,  rosy 
lips,  and  a form  full  of  springing  grace.  Emily  had 
a wreath  of  trailing  arbutus  in  her  hair,  though  it 
was  June,  and  the  blossom  is  always  called  the  May 
flower.  In  this  northern  region  this  most  beautiful 
and  fragrant  bloom  is  seldom  seen  til1  June.  Paul 
carried  away  the  wreath  with  the  sunny  curls,  and 
to  this  day  he  has  a special  tenderness  for  trailing 
arbutus.  Cheerily  and  lightly  he  went  his  way 
with  his  hidden  treasures  to  his  lot  in  the  heart  of 
“the  Heavy  Timbers,”  and  he  did  not  sleep  that 
night  till  he  had  explored  a good  deal.  Laying  his 
pack  down  on  a good  dry  cam  ping-knoll,  he  took  his 
rifle  and  thre'./  it  up  in  the  air,  and  caught  it  as  it 
came  down,  many  times  in  merry  play  that  night, 
because  his  heart  was  full  of  companionship.  Ho 
found  a hill-side  against  which  to  build  his  camp, 
and  the  early  morning  shone  on  him  with  axe  and 
shovel,  hard  at  work  clearing  a space  for  his  shanty. 
His  shovel  had  a sheet-iron  blade,  and  he  had  car- 
ried it  in  his  pack  with  some  screws,  which  helped 
him  to  fit  a wooden  handle — holes  having  been  drilled 
for  the  screw*.  Before  noon  the  hill  was  partially 
dug  away,  and  posts  set  with  crotched  tops  to  hold 
poles,  on  which  a thatched  roof  of  birch-bark  and 
hemlock-boughs  was  to  be  laid.  When  this  was 
done,  Paul  shot  a partridge.  When  it  was  dressed 
he  broiled  it.  Perhaps  he  smoked  it  a little,  but, 
with  bread  and  salt  from  the  pack,  it  made  an  excel- 
lent dinner.  He  then  peeled  birch  and  gathered 
hemlock-boughs,  and  before  he  slept  he  had  a com- 
fortable camp.  He  was  much  happier  alone,  with 
the  angel  in  his  heart,  the  owner  of  the  sunny  curls, 
than  he  could  have  been  in  a log-house  at  the  next 
opening.  He  had  sundry  adventures  in  his  forest 
solitude.  He  cleared  his  land,  leaving  a knoll  for 
his  house,  and  he  left  some  grand  old  forest  trees  in 
the  places  where  he  would  have  set  them  had  not 
nature  forestalled  his  labor  of  love.  Trees  to  most 
of  the  settlers  were  only  enemies,  to  be  got  rid  of. 
They  spared  none  but  the  maples,  for  sugar.  Paul 
left  groves  of  young  trees,  though  it  cost  him  much 
care  in  burning.  Others  turned  the  growth  of  ages, 
and  which  none  can  recall  to  shade  the  naked  land, 
into  ashes,  and  then  into  salts,  and  then  into  money. 
Paul  had  his  time  of  making  salts,  a time  of  tire- 
some and  profitable  interest,  but  his  beautiful  home 
at  this  day  is  embellished  with  a glory  of  trees. 

One  Sunday  morning  Paul  was  getting  ready  to 
go  to  church  at  Woodville — notwithstanding  the 
common  property  in  the  curls  and  other  treasures, 
he  felt  more  as  if  he  had  them  when  he  saw  them 
in  church — this  morning  he  made  a kettle  of  maize 
meal  mush  for  his  breakfast,  and  set  it  out  of  doors 
to  cool,  while  he  shaved ; for  no  one  was  hirsute  in 
those  days  who  was  within  hailing  distance  of  civ- 
ilization. Presently  he  heard  a series  of  horrid 
grunts,  and  looking  out  he  saw  a bear  who  had  put 
his  head  into  the  kettle  of  mush  without  leave,  and 
who  was  caught  by  the  bail  falling  over  the  back 
of  his  ears,  the  bail  having  been  accidentally  left 
upright.  As  Bruin  was  trapped  Paul  split  his  head 
with  his  axe,  and  had  enough  to  do  that  day  to 
dress  the  carcass.  No  doubt  Emily  was  disappoint- 
ed in  not  seeing  him  at  church,  and  Paul  was  dis- 
appointed in  having  plenty  of  bear’s  grease,  a bar- 
rel of  salted  meat  for  winter,  and  a grand  bear-skin 
for  his  bed. 

Day  after  day  our  hero  went  on  felling  trees, 
burning  them  to  ashes,  and  then,  with  a leach  tub 
made  of  a hollow  log,  he  leached  his  ashes,  and  he 
boiled  away  tb  y in  a huge  cast-iron  caldron  ket- 
tle, and  made  i s.  .Salts  ire  always  silver  to  the 
settler.  The  1;  1 is  cleared  of  trees  when  this  mon- 
ey is  earned,  and  gold  comes  of  the  rich  cleared 
lands. 

He  built  a house  of  hewn  logs,  and  the  neighbors 
helped  him  to  roll  it  up  when  the  time  came,  and 
then  he  put  a neat  paling  around  a goodly  space  for 
a garden,  with  the  house  in  the  centre.  His  fence, 
the  first  of  the  kind  in  that  region,  was  made  by 
driving  sharpened  poles  into  the  ground.  Next 
spring  he  planted  scarlet  runners,  and  his  fence  be- 
came highly  ornamental  when  it  was  festooned  all 
over  with  vines  in  bloom. 

ne  planted  currant-bushes  and  strawberries, 
plum-trees,  and  even  rose-bushes,  among  the  great 
black  stumps.  He  went  on  for  a year  improving 
his  farm,  and  dreaming  of  an  Emily  for  his  Eve, 
all  that  time,  without  saying  a word  to  the  young 
lady.  He  had  seen  her  at  church,  and  he  had  call- 
ed at  her  home,  but  he  had  never  found  opportunity 
to  speak  of  his  love  or  his  hope.  At  last,  with  his 
cage  built,  he  determined  to  try  to  catch  his  bird. 
One  bright  morning  he  found  himself  in  Woodville, 
and  not  alone,  for  the  people  were  all  smartly  dress- 
ed, and  out  in  the  street.  Paul  asked  a lad  where 
the  people  were  going,  and  he  said,  “To  the  wed- 
ding, be  sure.” 

“Where?”  . 

“ At  Mr.  Joe  Jones’s.” 

Paul  gasped  out,  “Which  of  the  girls  is  going 
to  be  married  ?” 

“Why,  the  prettiest  one,  be  sure.”  The  boy 
starting  to  rnn  lest  ho  should  miss  the  show. 

Paul  sank  down  on  a rock  by  the  way-side. 
What  cared  he  now  for  his  pretty  hewn  log-house, 
with  real  glass  windows,  twelve  seven-by-nine  panes 
in  each?  What  cared  he  for  pole  paling,  scarlet 
runners,  rose-bushes,  and  fruit,  and  great  trees,  and 
groves  of  trees,  and  sugar  orchard?  His  Eve  was 
lost  to  him.  The  bears  might  eat  him  instead  of 
the  hasty  pudding,  if  it  pleased  their  appetite  to  do 


or  how  happily  she  was  won,  I can  hardly  teU. 
Years  have  gone  by  since  that  happy  wedding. 
Sons  and  daughters  have  grown  in  my  brother’s 
home.  That  faded  mother  has  lived  many  years 
with  Emily,  a setting  sunbeam  upon  her  children 
and  her  grand-children.  Though  die  is  sixty  years 
old,  she  Lj  fairer  and  fresher  than  she  was  twenty 
years  ago.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  the  kindest 
thing  Joseph  Jones  ever  did  for  his  wife  and  chil- 
d*m  was  to  die.  The  bird-nesting,  out-at-elbow 
boys  took  warning  by  their  father,  and  all  came  to 
good.  There  are  no  heavy  timbers  now,  but  one  of 
tho  finest  farming  counties  occupies  their  site. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Annala  at  the  English  Stage 

FROM 

Thomas  Betterton  to  Edmund  Kean, 
Actors,  Authors,  and  Audiences. 

By  Doctor  Doran,  F.S.  A.,  Author  of  “ Lives  of  Queens  of 
the  House  of  Hanover,”  etc.,  etc. 

Elkqantlv  Printed 

On  Laid  Tinted  Paper,  with  Rubricated  Titles. 

2 Vols.,  Small  8vo,  Cloth,  extra $4  60 

Half  Calf  or  Half  Turkey 8 00 

W.  J.  WIDDLETON,  Publisher, 

No.  17  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

UNION  badges! 

Single  Badges 15  cents. 

Per  Dozen $1  60. 

Per  Hundred $10  00. 

By  Mail,  free. 

J.  W.  EVERETT  & CO., 

(Box  6028,)  111  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 

PLAYING  CARDS. 

The  American  Card  Company’s 
New  Union  Playing  Cards, 
National  Emblems. 

They  are  the  prettiest  card  made,  and  suit  the  popular 
idea.  The  suits  are  Eagles,  Shields,  Stars,  and  Flags. 
Colonel  in  place  of  King,  Goddess  of  Libebtv  for  Queen, 
and  Major  for  Jack. 

All  the  games  can  be  played  as  readily  as  with  cards 
bearing  foreign  emblems.  Each  pack  is  put  up  in  an  ele- 
gant card-ca-e,  and  then  in  dozen  boxes  for  the  trade. 

In  order  that  all  dealers  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
sell  these  cards,  a sample  box  of  twelve  packs  will  be  sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  Five  Dollars.  Address 
AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY, 

No.  14  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 

The  Gracfenberg  Company’s 

UTERINE  CATHOLICON  (Mar-hall’s). 

An  infallible  cure  for  “Female  Weakness,”  and  all 
Uterine  complaints  of  women. 

Price  $1  50  per  bottle.  Five  bottles  for  Six  Dollars. 

Tue  Graefenbebg  Vegetable  Pills. 

The  best  MU  in*tho  world  for  family  use,  and  for  all  Bil- 
ious and  Liver  complaints.  Price  25  cents  per  box. 

. Address  aU  orders  to  J.  F.  BRIDGE,  M.D., 

Resident  Physician  GRAEFENBERG  COMPANY, 
No.  139  William  Street,  near  Fulton,  New  York. 
Inquiee  of  Dealebs  everywhere. 


GLASS  LETTERS  & SIGNS 


Old  Eyes  Made  New. 

A pamphlet  directing  how  to  speedily  restore  sight 
and  give  up  spectacles,  without  aid  of  doctor  or  medicine. 
Sent  by  mail,  free,  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Address 

E.  R FOOTE,  M.D., 

1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


A,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


He  sat  still  in  his  misery,  till  the  thought  struck 
him  that  he  ought  to  go  on  and  wish  the  happy 
couple  joy.  Like  a good,  generous  youth  ho  rose, 
and  with  a sad  heart  and  faltering  steps  he  entered 
the  house  of  feasting.  The  clergyman  had  just 
married  the  couple,  and  was  making  a long  prayer 
for  their  happiness,  when  Paul  found  himself  at  the 
door  of  “ the  best  room”  in  Mr.  Jones’s  square  house, 
which  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  calling  a cottage. 

The  happy  couple  were  standing  together  looking 
what  is  called  cheap.  Their  awkward  and  sheepish 
appearance  made  the  joyful  revelation  to  Paul  that 
the  bride  was  Mis^  Seraphina  Elvira,  and  not  Miss  
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The  Great  Inside  Route  for 

BOSTON. 

STONINGTON  STEAMBOAT  LINE, 

VIA  GROTON  AND  PROVIDENCE. 
The  Oldest,  Quickest,  Safest,  at  Most  Direct, 
AVOIDING  “POINT  JUDITH.” 

The  magnificent  Steamer 
COMMONWEALTH, 

On  TUESDAYS,  THURSDAYS,  and  SATURDAYS. 

The  elegant  Steamer 
PLYMOUTH  ROOK, 

On  MONDAYS,  WEDNESDAYS,  and  FRIDAYS, 

L AT  5 O'CLOCK  P.M. 

These  boats  start  from  Pier  No.  18  North  River  (foot  of 
Cortlandt  St.),  and  are  acknowledged  by  all  experienced 
travellers  to  be  among  the  largest,  strongest,  most  com- 
fortable, and  best  that  have  ever  run  in  American  waters. 
At  aU  seasons  antj  in  all  weather  these  boats  invariably 
make  the  passage  on  time.  Sumptuous  suppers  and  lux- 
uriously furnished  state-rooms  are  marked  features  of  the 
“ floating  palaces.” 

Berths  and  State-rooms  may  be  secured  at  Hamden’s 
Express  Office,  No.  65  Broadway,  and  at  No.  115  West  St, 


$1.  WHISKERS.  $1. 

For  One  Dollar  I will  send,  sealed  and  post-paid,  the 
“Grecian  Compound,”  highly  perfumed,  which  I warrant 
to  force  a heavy  growth  of  hair  upon  the  smoothest  face 
in  five  weeks,  or  upon  bald  heads  in  eight  weeks,  without 
stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Entire  satisfaction  given,  or 
money  refunded.  Descriptive  circulars  mailed  fiee.  Ad. 
drees  E.  L.  SANFORD,  Lansingburg,  N.  Y. 


SHUNTS’  CURLIQUE.  For  curling  the  Hair. 
Price  60  cents.  Sent  sealed  and  post-paid.  Address 

G F.  SHULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


THE  IMPROVED  PHRENOLOGICAL  BUST— Show- 
ing the  exact  location  of  all  the  Organ*  of  the  Brain ; 
designed  for  Learners.  In  this  Head  all  the  newly-dis- 
covered Organs  of  the  Brain  are  given.  It  shows  each  in- 
dividual Organ  on  one  side,  and  all  the  groups-Social, 
Executive,  IntdlectuaL,  and  Moral— on  the  other.  Price, 
for  the  largest  size,  $1  50 ; smaller,  7A cents.  If  sent  by 
express  26  cents  must  be  added  for  packing-box.  For  sale 
by  Booksellers  and  Drugg!-‘" 

FOWLER  & WEL1 


DR.  B.  O.  PERRY, 

dermatologist, 

49  Bond  Street.  New  Torli, 

Formerly  of  29  Winter  Street,  Boston,  treats  successful- 
ly all  Diseases  of  the  Scalp  T/>ss  of  Hair,  and  Premature 
Blanching.  Also,  removes  4\  oth  Freckles,  and  other  Dis- 
JaMi+ffW  frelp  } he  face;  without  injury  to  the  texture  or 
color  of  tue  skin.  Consultations  free. 
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J.  H.  Winslow  & Co. 


THE  GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY  EVER  OFFERED 
TO  SECURE  GOOD  JEWELRY  AT 
LOW  PRICES. 


100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  GOLD 
PENS,  BRACELETS,  LOCKETS,  RINGS,  GENT’S 
PINS,  SLEEVE  BUTTONS,  STUDS,  ETC., 

Worth  $500,000, 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you  are 
to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  what  yon  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particulars ; also 
terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  Regiment  and 
Town  in  the  Country. 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


Albums  for  the  Army. 

Our  New  Pocket  Album, 

holding  sixteen  pictures,  and  sold  at 

Seventy-five  Cents, 

is  the  cheapest  and  best  Pocket  Album  ever  offered  to  the 
public. 

Sent  by  mail  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
Seventy-five  Cents. 

SAMUEL  BOWLES  & COMPANY, 

Photograph  Album  Manufacturers, 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Sportsmen.  Tourists,  and  Army  and 
Navy  Officers. 

Powerful  and  Brilliant  Double  Glasses. 

Portability  combined  with 
great  power  in  Field,  Marine, 
Tourists',  Opera,  and  general 
out-door  day  and  night  double 
perspective  glasses,  will  show 
distinctly  a person  to  know 
him  at  from  two  to  six  miles. 
Spectacles  of  the  greatest 
transparent  power  to  strength- 
en and  Improve  the  sight, 
without  the  distressing  result  of  freqnent  changes.  Cats-  ■ 
logues  sent  by  inclosing  stamp.  SEWIIVIONS,  Ocu- 
lists—Optician,  669 1 Broadway,  New  York. 

BARD  & BROTHER'S  (Established  1845) 

GOLD  PENS, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES.  Also  Manufacturer  of 
BARD  & WILSON’S  PATENT  ANGULAR  NIB  GOLD 
PENS.  JAS.  D.  BARD,  Ag’t,  No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  N. 
Y.  Gold  Pens  Repaired  or  Exchanged. 


PLAYING  CARDS! 


The  Improved  Ridgewood  Smoking-Case. 

For  the  Army,  .Vat jy. 
Travellers,  and  for  all 
Smokers.  Economy, 
Comfort,  and  Style. 
Contains  Pipe,Matehes, 
and  Tobacco.  Portable 
as  a cigar-case,  and  free 
from  odor. 

r,  PRICES $2.  $2  50, 

* $2  75,  $3,  $4,  $5— 

The  two  latter  richly 
silver  plated  and  en- 
graved. Sent  by  Mail, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt 
of  price  and  26  cents. 

Ridgewood  Manfg. 
Co,  429  Broadway, 

N.  Y. 

Liberal  Discount  to  Dealers.  Send  for  Circular. 


CAMPAIGN  MUSIC. 

“ Come,  Rally— Freemen,  Rally !” 

“THE  COPPERHEAD  OF  1864," 

“THE  CHICAGO  COPPERHEAD," 

“AND  THE  COPPERHEAD  OF  1865." 

“GOD  SAVE  OUR  NOBLE  UNION." 

“FRIENDS  OF  THE  UNION,  WE  GREET  YOU." 
“NO  SLAVE  BENEATH  THAT  STARRY  FLAG." 
“LET  ME  DIE  WITH  MY  FACE  TO  THE  FOE." 
Music  by  JAMES  G.  CLARK  and  others.  Price  30 
cents  each ; $3  per  dozen ; mailed  free. 

HORACE  WATERS,  Publisher, 

No.  481  Broadway,  New  York. 


stammering; 


Cured  by  Bates’  Appliances.  For  afescriptive  pamphlet, 
Ac.,  address  H.  C.  L.  Mears  & Co.,  277  W.  23d  St,  N.  Y. 


Printing-Presses  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500. 

Also  one  Adams  Press,  26x40,  $1500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


Attention  Company! 

Clark’s  Onguent,  a powerful  stimulant.  Each  packet 
warranted  to  produce  a full  set  of  whiskers  or  moustaches 
in  six  weeks  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  in- 
jury to  the  skin.  Any  person  using  this  Onguent,  and 
finding  it  not  as  represented,  by  informing  ine  of  the  fact, 
can  have  their  money  returned  them  at  any  time  withiu 
3 mouths  from  day  of  purchase.  Price  $1  00.  Sent  sealed 
and  post-paid,  t.  auy  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 

Address,  A.  C.  CLARK, 

P.  O.  Drawer  118, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Dr.  Briggs’s  Golden  O’Dor. 

WHY?  BECAUSE  IT  has  proved  to  give  satisfaction 
to  Thousands.  The  Golden  O’Dor  will  force  a full  set  of 
Whiskers  or  Moustaches  in  five  weeks,  and  no  Hnmbug  1 
Also  Hair  on  Bald  Heads  in  six  weeks  (tW~  War-anted). 
Testimonials  of  thousands.  Sent  by  mail,  sealed  and  post- 
paid, for  $1.  Address 

DR.  C.  BRIGGS,  Chicago,  III., 

Drawer,  6308. 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  HARNDEN'S  EXPRESS, 
No.  66  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


Flaying  Cards. 
Flaying  Cards. 

BEST  THING  OUT. 


Finest  Card  Ever  Issued! 

Of  new  and  elegant  design,  and  are  the  same  in  all  par- 
ticulars as  old  style  cards,  with  the  exception  that  by  hold- 
ing them  to  the  light  yon  see 

52  Beautiful  Pictures. 

Enclose  $1  25  and  three  red  stamps  for  sample  pack.  $144 
per  gross. 

T.  ALLEN,  60  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


Presidential 
Campaign 
PIN 

Of  McClellan  and  Pen- 
dleton; also  of  Lincoln 
and  Johnson.  Newest 
and  best  thing  out. 
Catnpnign  Medals  and 
Pins  in  great  variety. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by  E.  N.  FOOTE  & CO.,  208  Broadway.  N.  Y.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  town  and  city.  18  samples  sent,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  $2  00. 

GOLD  FENS. 

We  will  send  to  any  address  one  of  our  large  size,  fine 
quality,  warranted  Gold  Pena  and  Silver-plated  Extension 
Cases,  or  silver  Ebony  Holder  and  Morocco  Case,  for  $1 60. 
Pens  repointed  for  50  cents.  Send  stamp  for  circular. 
AMERICAN  GOLD  PEN  CO.,  No.  200  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES?— My  Onguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1 — 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  o an  or- 
der. R.  g.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

Send  to  Head-Quarters  for 

CAMPAIGN  GOODS. 

30  VARIETIES,  ELEGANT  DESIGNS,  NOW  READY. 

Campaign  Medals 

AND 

Campaign  Pins, 


How  ’tis  Dome  or,  The  Secret  Out.  Gamblers' 
tricks  exposed.  “Fortune- telling.”  The  Book  of  Wonders. 
Whiskers  in  42  days.  1 00  great  secrets.  A new  Book. 
No  humbug.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mailed  free  for 
25c.,  6 for  $1.  Address  Hunter  & Co.,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 

Howard’s  “Improved” 

SWEAT-PROOF 

Soldier’s  Money- Belt. 

Every  Soldier  can  have  one  sent  to  him  by  return  nail, 
free  of  postage,  by  enclosing  $2  60  or  $3  th,  accord.. ig  to 
the  quality  desired.  Large  discount  to  dealers.  Address 
HOWARD  BELT  CO.,  436  Broadway,  New  York. 


Flavoring  Extracts. 

The  Attention  of  confectioners,  hotel  keepers,  and 
families  Is  respectfully  invited  to  Burnett’s  Flavoring 
Extracts. 


We  ask  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  this  long-testedand  un- 
rivaled family  medicine. 

The  PAIN  KILLER  is,  by 
universal  consent,  allowed  to 
have  won  for  itself  a reputation 
unsurpassed  in  the  history  of 
medicinal  preparations.  Its  in- 
stantaneous effect  in  the  entire 
eradication  and  extinction  of 
pain,  in  all  its  various  forms  in- 
cidental to  the  hnman  family, 
and  the  unsolicited  written  and  verbal  testimony  of  the 
masses  in  its  favor,  have  been,  and  are,  its  own  best  ad- 
vertisement. 


“ The  West  Indian  Hair 
Curler,” 

Warranted  to  curl  the  most  straight  and  stiff  hair,  on 
the  first  application,  into  short  ringlets  or  waving  mass- 
ive curls.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1  00.  Ad- 
dress WAUD  GILBERT  LYON, 

Box  5251,  New  York  Post-Office. 


Barnard’s  Review 

OF  M'CLELLAN’S  REPORT. 

The  Peninsula  Campaign  and  its  Antecedents,  as  devel- 
oped by  the  Report  of  Major-General  George  B.  M'Clcllan, 
and  other  published  Documents.  By  J.  G.  Barnard,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of  Engineers  and  Brevet  Major-General  of 
Volunteers,  and  Chief  Engineer  in  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac from  its  Organization  to  the  Cloee  of  the  Peninsula 
Campaign.  1 vol.,  8vo.,  with  Map.  Cloth.  Price  $1  00. 
Cheap  Edition,  Paper,  30  cents.  Published  by  D.  VAN 
NOSTRAND,  No.  192  Broadway,  New  York. 

Copies  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


Embracing  all  the  candidates.  Also  Campaign  Envel- 


LADIES’  LETTER. 

Five  Anatomical  Engi 
Has  information  never 
Sent  free,  in  a sealed 


One  filling  writes  twelve  hoars.  Gold  pens  in  silver 
cases,  75  cents  to  $3  00.  Pend  stamp  for  Circular.  G.  F. 
HAWKES,  Sole  Manufactu -er.  No.  M Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


Bailey  & baton’s 

PARAFFINE  GUN  OIL. 

Prepared  expressly  for  Army  use.  ft  prevents  rust  on 
locks,  barrel?,  swords,  scabbards,  &c.  Carefully  put  up 
j-gross  packages.  WHOLESALE  DEPOT  28  and 
STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Dr.  Talbot’s  Concentrated  Medical 

PINEAPPLE  CIDER, 

is  a PREVENTIVE  of  SICKNESS — The  experience  that 
Dr.  Talbot  has  had  for  the  last  Twenty-five  years  con- 
vinces him  that  it  is  time  the  public  had  an  article  offered 
that  will  prevent  sickness.  The  article  offered  is  Dr.  Tal- 
bot’s Medicated  Pineapple  Cider,  designed  for  all  classes, 
old  and  young.  It  is  not  new  to  the  Doctor,  but  is  en- 
tirely new  to  the  public.  One  quart  bottle  will  last  a well 
person  one  year.  This  is  rather  a new  mode  of  doctoring ; 
nevertheless  it  will  save  millions  from  being  sick.  Is  it 
not  better  to  pay  two  dollars  a year  to  keep  from  being 
sick  than  to  pay  tea  or  twenty  dollars  in  doctors’  bills, 
and  as  much  more  for  the  loss  of  time  and  the  inconven- 
ience of  being  sick  ? To  prevent  sickness  use  as  follows : 
Add  one  teuspoonful  of  Meditated  Pineapple  Cider  to  a 
tumbler  of  cold  water,  and  drink  the  first  thing  after  you 
rise  in  the  morning,  and  the  same  before  you  -etire  at 
night.  It  will  increase  the  strength  and  give  v /or  and 
action  to  the  system.  A celebrated  New  York  merchant, 
who  has  made  a thorough  trial  of  the  Pineapple  Cider,  as- 
sures Dr.  Talbot  that  he  gained  ten  pounds  Of  tiesh  in  one 
month,  at  the  first  triaL  He  continues  its  use  as  above 
directed,  and  finds  it  very  beneficial ; says  it  has  proved 
an  entire  preventive  to  sickness  iu  his  case.  Also,  another 
well-known  gentleman  in  New  York  has  used  the  Med- 
icated Cider  constantly  for  ten  years,  and  has  not  been 
sick  one  day  during  that  time. 

Price  $2  per  bottle  (full  quart).  For  sale  every  where. 

All  orders  should  be  addressed  to 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Sole  Agent, 

64,65,  66,  67,  68,  70, 72,  and  74  Washington  St., 

New  York. 


WATCHES 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  fall  in  goij>,  we  now  offer 
the  whole  of  our  large  stock  of  Imported.  Watches  at  great- 
ly REDUCED  PRICKS. 

English  Levers.  Court  Watches. 

English  Duplex.  Magic  Watches. 

Compass  Watches  Thermometer  Watches. 

A Fine  Gold  Flated  Watch,  in  Double  Cases,  Polished 
Dial,  Steel  or  Gold  Cut  Hands,  Turned,  Engraved,  or  Plain 
Back8,  English  Movements  an  running  order).  Sent  by 
Mail  to  any  address,  with  a Gent’s  Elegant  Vest  Chain 
and  miniature  Locket,  Double  Case  for  Two  Likenesses, 
on  receipt  of  only  $10. 

ALSO, 

A Silver  Composite  Watch,  in  “ Solid  Double  Cases," 
Polished  White  Dial,  European  Movement,  Engine-turn- 
ed Edges,  Fine  Cut  Hands,  &c.,  with  Key  and  Case  com- 
plete, and  a Gent's  Vest  Chain  and 

Miniature  Snap  Locket, 

With  Double  Cases,  Box  and  Glass,  for  Two  Likenesses. 
Sent  free  by  Mail  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  only  $7. 
CATELY  BROTHERS,  Sole  Importers,  102  Nassau  St., 
New  York  (old  stand). 

Show  Your  Colors! 
CAMPAIGN  BADGES, 

CAMPAIGN  BADGES. 

Wholesale  Head-Quarters, 

B.  T.  HAYWARD, 

Manufacturing  Jeweler,  208  Broadway,  New  York. 

I manufacture  over  40  different  varieties,  with  the  like- 
nesses of  all  the  candidates.  I will  send  an  assorted  pack- 
age, just  right  for  the  trdde,  on  the  receipt  of  $26.  This 
is  done  to  save  time.  Any  one  »o  ordering  can  have  the 
privilege  of  exchanging  any  thing  sent  for  any  other  style 
of  Badges.  I will  send  an  assortment  of  samples  on  re- 
ceipt of  $5.  One  sample  25  cents  for  either  of  the  candi- 
dates. Agents  wanted  every  where. 

TEN  CENT  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 

FOR  THE  MILLION. 

Ready  this  morning  MCNRO'S  Ten-Cent  Novel,  No.  23, 
“THE  IMPS  OF  THE  PRAIRIE.’’  By  the  Author  of 
“ Long-Legged  Joe,"  “ Rattlesnake  Dick,”  &c.  This  vig- 
orous aud  popular  author  has  even  excelled  his  former 
works  in  this  Novel.  The  subject  is  itself  one  of  the  most 
exciting.  The  contest  between  the  Tomahawk  and  the 
Shileiah  is  described  in  a vein  peculiar  to  the  author,  and 
should  be  read  by  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
country. 

T le  . owing  is  a lia;  ol  this  ( eries  of  Novels,  which, 
for  popilirity,  sad  real  literary  merit,  is  unequaled  by 
any  f the  iiumeious  'heap  publicat’ons  in  the  market. 
Let  every  oue  judge  foi  himae.f: 

No.  L "’he  H inters;  2.  The  Trapper’s  Retreat;  3.  The 
Patriot  Highwi  yman;  4.  The  Hunted  Unionist;  6.  The 
Track  of  Fire;  o.  The  Man-Eaters;  7.  Charlotte  Temple; 
8.  The  Death  Face;  9.  The  Indinn-Slayer ; 10.  The  Tiger 
of  the  Ocean ; 11.  The  Hunter’s  Triumph ; 12.  The  Ocean 
Rovers ; 18.  The  Tory  Outwitted ; 14.  Zeke  Sternum,  the 
Lion-hearted  Scout ; 15.  The  Scourge  of  the  Seas ; 16.  The 
Captive  Maiden;  17.  Long-Legged  Joe;  or,  The  Demon 
of  the  Woods;  18.  The  Wild  Scout  of  the  Mountains;  19. 
The  Forest  Lodge ; 20.  The  Rollicking  Rangers ; 21.  Rat- 
tlesnake Dick ; or,  The  Flower  of  the  Wigwam ; 22.  Rick- 
etty  Tom,  the  Rover;  23.  The  Imps  of  the  Prairie ; or, 
The  Slasher  of  the  Cave.  For  sale  by  all  news-agents, 
and  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price,  10  cents  each.  Lib- 
eral terms  to  Agents.  GEORGE  MUNRO  & CO., 

No.  137  William  St.,  N.  Y. 

TUMORS,  ULCERS, 
Shin  Diseases,  &c. 

While  any  skin  disease,  tumor,  ulcer,  or  any  local  dis- 
ease whatever,  affects  you,  you  should  use  more  or  less 
of  Brandreth’s  Pills.  Because  healthy  oiood  even  can  not 
circulate  near  or  through  unhealthy  or  inflamed  parts 
without  becoming  more  or  less  corrupted.  Brandreth's 
Pills  at  once  disinfect  They  prevent  the  blood  from  be- 
coming more  impure ; they  stop  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease and,  what  is  most  important  ol  all,  they  soon  erad- 
icate all  imparities,  and  the  constitution  is  restored  to 
health.  But,  perhaps,  their  greatest  recommendation  is, 
they  are  a preventive  ol  disease:  no  one  takes  any  com- 
plaint who  occasionally  uses  this  Great  Vegetable  Purifier. 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS  are  sold  • • 25  cents  per  box, 
enveloped  in  full  directions.  Pure!  ise  u ie  unless  my 
PRIVATE  GOVERNMENT'  kS  P 's  on  he  bo-  See 
upon  it  B.  BRANDPETH  Mt  te  le.  tere. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  BRA.  DRETH  BUILDING, 
NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  medicines. 


IMPORTANT.  Full  directions  tor  manufacturing  an 
article  in  great  demand,  yielding  a profit  ol  300  to  400 
per  cent.,  sent  on  receipt  of  $1 — really  worth  $500.  Ad- 
dress J.  F.  GUILD,  care  Box  1312,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Whiskers!  Whiskers!  My  Onguent  will  force 
them  to  grow  on  the  smoothest  face  in  21  days.  Satisfaction 
given  or  money  refunded.  Price  60  cts.,  or  6 packages  for 
$1,  by  mail.  Address  M.  A.  J AGGERS,  Calhoun,  111. 

Wonderful!  Strange!  Full  • instructions,  by 
which  any  person  can  master  the  art  of  Ventriloquism  in 
a few  houre,  and  make  a world  of  fun.  Sent  by  mail  for 
50  cts.,  or  6 for  Address  M.  A.  Jaggers,  Calhoun,  HI. 


(to  A1MTT  dblK 

CpO  WATCH.  IQ 

A Fine  Silver  Composite  Watch  in  Double  Cases,  En- 
glish Capped  Movements.  Enameled  Dial,  and  fancy  steel 
cut  Hands.  A good  Time-Keeper.  Only  $8  00. 

A handsome  Engine-Turned  or  Engraved  Heavy-Cased 
Solid  Silver  Wa  i ch,  with  fine  European  Movements,  White 
Dial,  Sunk  Seconds,  Steel  Polished  Hands.  Beautifully  fin- 
ished in  every  respect,  and  correct  Time-Keeper.  Only  $15. 

Photogeaphio  Watch. 

.A  heavy  hunting-cased  solid  silver  patent  lever  Watch, 
with  jeweled  ruby  actions,  fancy  bridges,  screw  balance, 
and  new  fancy  push-pin,  magic  spring  cases,  with  a Pho- 
tograph of  a favorite  General  beautifully  set  in  the  out- 
side case.  Warranted  good  time-keeper.  Only  $26  00. 
Watches  of  every  description  on  hand . Address  K ELLE  Y 
& ALLEN,  Importers,  No.  200  Broadway,  New  York. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular. 


American  Watches. 

The  high  premium  on  gold,  and  the  Increased  rate  of 
duty  on  watches,  have  greatly  enhanced  the  cost  of  those 
of  foreign  manufacture,  and  it  is  now  impossible  to  pur- 
chase a good  watch,  of  English  or  Swiss  make,  except  at  a 
very  extravagant  price.  For  the  same  cuuse,  the  cheap- 
est qualities  of  foreign  make,  the  worthless  ancres  and 
Lepines  which  flood  the  country,  have  nearly  linen  to  the 
price  at  which  the  American  Watch  Company  furnish 
their  well-known  “ Wnt  Ellery”  watch — a watch  of  the 
most  substantial  manufacture,  aud  an  accurate  and  du- 
rable time-keeper. 

Our  higher-priced  watches  are  relatively  still  cheaper. 
We  have  advanced  the  prices  of  our  finer  movements  but 
about  26  per  cent,  since  the  war  began,  while  foreign 
watches  of  the  same  grade  cost  three  times  their  ante-war 
prices. 

Wholesale  orders  should  be  addressed  to 

BOBBINS  & APPLETON, 

Agents  for  the  American  Watch  Co., 

B 182  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Brazilian  Hair  Curler. 

One  application  warranted  to  curl  the  most  straight  and 
stubborn  hair  into  wavy  ringlets  or  heavy  massive  curls. 
Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $1 00.  Address 

S.  S.  CHASE,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


Shults’  Onguent,  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refundod.  Sent  post- 
paid, for  50  cents.  Address  C.  F.  SHULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


A SPLENDID  SEA  STORY,  In  the  Printer's  Devil. 

Ready  to-day  at  all  news-dealers’,  [gp*  This  hand- 
some, illustrated  literary  family  paper  will  be  sent  six 
months  on  trial,  to  any  new  subscriber,  for  25  cents.  Ad- 
dress Printer's  Devil.  113  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS 

Have  Just  Published: 

“FROM  DAN  TO  BEERSHEBA:"  or.  The  Land  of 
Promise  as  it  now  Appears.  Including  a Description 
of  the  Boundaries,  Topography,  Agriculture,  Antiqui- 
ties, Cities,  aud  Present  Inhabitants  of  that  wonderful 
Land.  With  Illustrations  of  the  remarkable  Accuracy 
of  the  Sacred  Writers  in  their  Allusions  to  their  Native 
Country.  Maps  and  Engravings.  By  Rev.  J.  P.  New- 
man, D.D.  12mo,  Cloth.  (Just  Ready.) 

CRUSOE'S  ISLAND;  a Ramble  in  the  Footsteps  of  Al- 
exander Selkirk.  With  Sketches  of  Adventure  in  Cali- 
fomia  and  Washoe.  By  J.  Ross  Browne,  Author  of 
“Yusef,"&c.  With  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 
LINDISFARN  CHASE.  A Novel.  By  T.  Adolphus 
Trollope.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00;  Paper,  $1 50. 

UNDER  THE  BAN  (Le  Maudit).  Translated  from  the 
French  of  M.  L’Amifc  * * *.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00 1 Paper, 
$1  50.  (Just  Ready.) 

HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN  EU- 
ROPE AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide  through 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Germany,  Italy,  Sicily,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece- 
Switzerland,  Tyrol,  Spain,  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Swe- 
den. By  W.  Pembroke  Fevhidge.  With  e Railroad 
Map,  corrected  up  to  1864,  and  a Map  embracing  Col- 
ored Routes  of  Travel  in  the  above  Countries.  Third 
Year.  Large  12mo,  Leather,  Pocket-Book  Form,  $5  00. 
ARIZONA  AND  SONORA.  The  Geography,  History,  and 
Kesoerces  of  the  Silver  Region  of  North  America.  By 
Sylvester  Mowry,  of  Arizona,  Graduate  of  the  U.  S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  late  Lieutenant  Third 
Artillery.  U.  S.  A.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute,  late  U.  S.  Boundary  Commissioner,  &c., 
&c.  12mo,  Cloth.  (Nearly  Ready.) 

V3T  Any  of  the  above  Works  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price.  . 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

FOR  OCTOBER  1864, 


Important  to  Subscribers. 

Subscribers  to  the  MAGAZINE  and  WEEKLY  will 
find  upon  the  wrapper  of  each  Number  a Statement  of 
Account.  The  figures  on  the  direction-label  following  the 
Name  show  the  Number  with  which  the  Subscription 
EXPIRES,  as  noted  on  our  books.  Er  nj  Subscriber 
may  thus  ascertain  whether  he  has  received  the  proper 
credit  for  his  remittance,  and  also  when  to  renew  his 
Subscription.  In  renewing  Subscriptions,  Subscribers 
axe  particularly  requested  to  name  the  NUMBER  with 
which  the  New  Subscription  should  commence;  they  will 
thus  avoid  receiving  duplicates,  or  missing  any  Number. 
It  is  desirable  that  a Reneioal  should  be  received  a few 
weeks  BEFORE  the  expiration  of  the  former  Subscrip- 
tion, in  order  that  our  books  may  be  kept  properly  ad- 
justed. Attention  to  this  will  obviate  nine-tenths  of  the 
errors  which  annoy  both  Publishers  and  Subscribers. 

TERMS. 

Ols  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy , gratis,  for  every  Club  o)  Five  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 4 00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months  .....  1 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 


Six  Dollars  made  from  fifty  cts.  Call  ai 
ine,  or  samples  s»>nt  free  oy  mail  for  K>  cents, 
lor  $o;  by  K.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Sqi 


Terms  to  Advertisers — One  Dollar  per  line  for  i: 
aide,  aaxj  One  f Cents  per  line  for  o 


BRIDGEWATER  PAINT 


Patent 

Molded 

Collars 


[October  22,  1864. 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


I / f'N  A one 


And  $15  to  $20  per  day,  made  easy,  selling  our  Latest 
Kovelty,  now  creating  such  an  Immense  Sensation  and 
extraordinary  demand  throughout  the  A rmy  and  Coun- 
try. The  Great,  ,V« r,  and  W'  tn  erfttl  l it i z a Port-foi.i-'s. 
Extra  Large.  Size  7 by  12.  Just  Out.  Each  of  which 
contains  Several  Dollars'  Worth  of  useful  and  Valunld- 
Goods,  Prizes,  &c.  Price  only  25  cents.  Articles  that 
Soldiers  and  Families  can  not  do  without.  Thousands 
Bold  every  day.  Soldiers  can  clear  a Month's  Pay  in  one 
day.  Agents  wanted  in  every,  town,  village,  and  camp 
for  this  Standard  Article.  A splendid  Gold  or  Silver 
Watch  presented  free  as  a premium  to  every  Agent. 
This  is  the  greatest  money-making  and  surest  business  of 
the  day.  Profits  v ry  large.  Pales  rapid.  Wc  guarantee 
any  agent  $15  per  day.  All  goods  forwarded,  with  pre- 
miums, same  day  the  order  is  received.  Catalogues,  with 
wholesale  prices  and  Premium  Inducements,  sent  free. 
S.  C.  RICKARDS  & CO.,  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Sole 
Manvfactun  rs. 


J.  English  & Co.’s  Needles 

fjji  ^ 

le  Agents,  E.  C.  PRATT  & BKt >. Mil" Chamber7strceL 
sw  York,  and  2S  Hank  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BENJAMIN'S  RUPTURE 
l>;  ) CURE  TRUSS  challenges  tlie  world  to 

equal  it,  in  retaining  and  perfectly  curing 
gj  1 1 hum  \,  or  RoiTfuE.  Office,  j Barclay 

Street  opposite  the  As  tor  House. 


New  Campaign  Books 

.lust  published. — Old  Abe's  Jokes  fresh  from  Abraham’s 
Bosom  ; l'.'S  pp.,  ;$T>c.  Tho  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln ; 1 00 
l>p„  25c.  The  Life  of  George  B.  M'Chllnn;  10n  pp.,  25c. 
The  Little  Mac  Campaign  Songster;  72  pp.,  12c.  Tile 
l’r.-idi'tit  l.incoln  t 'oiupuign  Songster : 70  pp.,  12c.  8ol«l 
by  Booksellers  and  News-dealers  every  where.  Mailed, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  or  the  5 books  for  $1. 

T.  R.  PAWLEY,  Publisher,  New  York. 
An  unusnal  discount  to  the  trade. 


THE  COPPERHEAD  PLAN  FOR  SUBJUGATING  THE  SOUTH. 

War  and  Argument — Cold  Steel  and  Cool  Reason — having  failed  to  restore  the  Union,  it  is  supposed  that  the  South  may  be  bored  into 
coming  back. 

(jm-  Picture  represents  the  successful  operation  of  this  exceedingly  humane  and  ingenious  device. 


ELLIPTIC  SEWING  MACHINES. 


See  them  before  purchasing. 
Ilroudwav,  New  York. 


ARMY 

WATCH, 


Abraham  Lincoln’s 

EARLY  LIFE. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AS  A FARM  “ HAND." 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AS  A ELATBOATMAN. 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AS  A SOLDIER. 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AS  A SURVEYOR. 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AS  A MERCHANT. 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AS  A LAWYER. 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AS  A LEGISLATOR. 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AS  A STATESMAN. 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AS  PRESIDENT. 

W See  the  new  biography  of  this  remarkable  man,  just 
issued  as  Number  14  of 

BEADLE'S  DIME  BIOGRAPHICAL  LIBRARY. 

Sold  by  all  news-dealere : or  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price,  10  cent". 

Campaign  Clubs  and  Loyal  Leagues  supplied  at  lowest 
wholesale  rates. 

BEADLE  & COMPANY,  Publishers, 

No.  118  William  Street,  New  York. 


FISK  & HATCH. 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government 
Securities. 

No.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


A Soldier’s  letter  to  Professor  Holloway.  The  following 
letter  is  among  the  last  received  from  the  Army  of  Gen'I 
Grant-.  It  is  only  one  of  many  hundreds  of  genuine  let- 
ters which  are  kept  on  file  at  the  United  States  Agency 
for  the  sale  of  Holloway's  Medicines,  SO  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York. 

Cn attanooq  a,  Tenn, 

January  31sf,  1S64. 

Professor  Holloway,  Sir — I have  used  a few  Boxes  of 
your  excellent  Pills,  and  now  I send  money  for  two  boxes. 
If  the  sum  is  not  the  required  amount,  send  me  one  box, 
and  let  me  know  what  is  the  required  sum.  I think  if 
some  of  your  circulars,  &c.,  were  here,  there  would  be  a 
great  many  of  the  boys  sending  to  you  for  Pills.  The 
Army  doctors  are  not  the  best  in  the  world. 

I am  very  respectfully  yours. 

L.  T.  MULCREAN, 

2d  Minn.  Vols.,  Head-Quarters  3d  Division  14th 
Army  Corps,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watch,  Double 
Case,  Lever,  Cnp,  small  size,  white  enameled  dial,  cut 
hands,  “ English  Movements,"  and  correct  time-keeper, 
with  an  accurate  “ Miniature  Calendar,”  indicating  the 
u Lag  of  the  Week,  Month,  <t -c.,"  iu  bnck  case. 

A single  one  sent,  free  by  mail  to  any  address  in  a neat 
case,  with  a beautiful  vest  chain,  for  only  $10. 

A neat  Silver  Watch,  same  as  above,  with  “ Miniature 
Calendar,"  &c„  specially  adapted  to  the  Army.  Sent  free 
by  mail,  to  any  address,  for  only  $7. 

THE  ARMY  OFFICERS’  WATCH. 

Solid  Gold  Composite  Fancy  Hunting  Case,  Fancy  Move- 
ments, &c.  $15. 

Solid  Silver  Composite  Army  Regulator.  A correct 
Time-Keeper.  $15. 

Coin  Silver  English  Levees,  Cap,  Jeweled,  Balance, 
and  Magic  Spring.  $20,  $25,  $30. 

English  Court  Watches,  for  Ladles.  Fancy  F.namel- 
ed  Cases.  Superior  Articles.  $25  and  $30. 

Address  CHAS.  P.  NOR  TON  & CO.,  Sole  Importers,  38 
& 40  Anu  Street,  New  York. 


POLLAK  & SON. 

Meerschaum  Manufacturers, 
002  Broadway.  Near  4tli  St.,  N.  Y., 
i Wholesale  and  Retail.  Pipes  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  stamp  for  Cir- 
cular. Pipes  $8  to  $100  each. 


Davis  Collamore  & Co.. 

479  Broadway,  below  Broome  St.. 

Importers  of  fine  China,  Wedgewood,  Parian,  &e. 
&c.  Engraved  Glass  to  order  in  great  variety. 
Colored  Stone  China  Dining  Sets. 


UNTIL  AFTER  THE 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION, 
KIRTLAND,  BRONSON  k CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  JOBBERS  OF 

CLOTHING, 

45  AND  47  CHAMBERS  STREET. 


Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  direct  inns  for  Self- Measurement,  list  of  prices, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars,  sent 
free  every  where. 

French  Flannel  Overshirts. 

Cut  38  inches  long,  $4  75  and  $5  00  each.  Sent  by 
mull  on  receipt  of  the  Cush  and  63  cents  postage  each 
shirt. 


“The  West  Indian  Hair  Curler” 

IS  THE  MOST  EFFECTUAL  CURLER  IN  USE. 
See  inside  Advertisement. 


TdTtl  Manufacturers  of 
13?  is’  GOLD  .MEDAL 

Grand  and  Square  Pianos, 

llallimore,  Md. 
Certificates  of  excellence  from 

Thai  berg,  Cottschalk,  Strakoscb,  G.  Setter, 
and  other  lending  artists. 

Every  Instrument  warranted  for 
FIVE  YEARS. 


From  their  Large  Wholesale  Stock,  Suits 
and  Single  Garments,  of  Every  Descrip- 
tion. equal  in  Quality.  Style,  and  Finish 
to  the  best  Broadway  Custom  Work,  at 
Prices 

FIFTY  PER  CENT. 

LESS  THAN  THE  SAME  GOODS  CAN  BE  MADE  TO  ORDER. 


Al’  honneur  de  fairo  part  ii  sa  nombrense  cliientelle  et 
nu  public  en  general  qu’elle  vient  do  transferer  son  etnb- 
biissement  du  No.  32  Amity  St.  nu  No.  1117  Broadway, 
coin  de  la  25ieme  Rue,  New  York,  et  ou  elle  a ouvert 
un  grand  magasin  de  Manteaux  et  de  Robes. 

Les  nouveautes  en  garnitures  pour  Robes  et  Manteaux 
seront  aussi  vendues  sbpnrement  et  ii  des  prix  moderns. 
Ontrouveia  comuament  le  plus  riche  assortimentd'utoffes 
pour  Robes  et  Manteaux. 


ENAMi-LLU  WHITE, 

Having  the  appearance  and  comfort  of  linen,  have  been 
worn  in  England  for  the  Inst  two  years  in  preference  to 
any  other  collar,  ns  they  are  readily  cleaned  in  one  min- 
ute with  a sponge. 

To  Military  Men  anil  Travellers  they  are  invaluable. 

Price  75  cts.  each ; sent  by  pout  to  any  part  of  the  Union 
on  the  receipt  of  90  cents. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD  387  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


DRY  AND  GROUND  IN  OIL 
in  several  drab  shades. 

Eor  Engl  Eli  and  Gothic  Cottages.  Outbuildings,  &c. 
ROBERT  REYNOLDS,  Agent,  No.  74  Maiden  Lane. 


SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS 


Send  na  your  address.  Return  ; 
mxitis,  to  read  in  camp  and  ••  bunk, 
only.  M.  “ A."  GI LBKRT  & CO.,  3( 


Tobacco  Twine, 

Twinca  and  Taper.  H.  A.  HARVEY.  84  Maiden  Lane.N.Y. 


Gold  Pens.— you  want  the  beet  Pen  ever  used, 
•end  to  Johnson  for  circular  of  engravings,  giving  exact 
sizes  and  prices.  Pens  repointed  at  Stic,  each,  by  mail 
E.  8.  JOHNSON,  Manufacturer,  16  Maiden  Lane. 


cents,  $1  00.  Snow-white,  linen  finish,  illusion  stitched, 
and  corrugated,  $1  25.  Suitable  tie,  $1  00.  Mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  price.  JEANERET,  73  Nassnti  Street.  New  York. 


New  Political  Torch.  Burns  3 Hours— 

FLAGS,  ILLUMINATIONS,  &c. 

The  New  Campaign  Lantern, 

With  Illuminated  Portraits  and  Mottoes  of  the  Candi- 
dates. Clubs  supplied.  Depot,  FUN  STUN  & SCOFIELD, 
9 Dey  Street,  New  York. 


Knapp’s  Indian  Strengthening-  Plasters 

Are  the  most  reliable  r.niedy  known  for  weak  and  lame 
imeks,  pain  in  the  brenst  or  ride,  kidney  complaints,  rheu- 
matism, etc.  General  Depot  302  Hudson  Street,  and  sold 
by  druggists  every  where. 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE. 

Magnifying  small  objects  500  times.  Mailed  fbei 
erywhere  for  50  Cents,  or  Three  for  $1  CO. 

Address  F.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mas 


Kendall’s  Amboline 

For  the  Hair. 

Will  snrely  prevent  hair  falling  out. 

The  best  Hair  Dressing  in  the  market. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

Prepared  only  bv 

WARING  & CO., 

35  Dey  Street,  New  York. 


Calenberg  & Vaupel’s 


■PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES!— A splendid  colored 
Engraving  of  George  B.  M‘Clellan  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  (on  one  plate)  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  on  re- 
ceipt of  two  tliree-cent  stamps  to  pay  postage.  Address 
Dr.  W.  R.  M ERWIN  & CO.,  63  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


Pelpbo's  Patent Legsnnd  Arms.SICBroadway.N.Y.  Estab- 
lished 2lfyears.  c'oldiers  supplied  fine.  Scud  for  Pamphlet. 


99  and  101  Bleecker  Street,  2d  block  West  of  Broadway. 
Warranted  for  Six  Years. 


TATrNT.Mot.DrDt:oLLAR.”  8 old 

furnishing  goods.  The  trade  supplied  by 

HATCH.  JOHNSON  & CO..  81  Devonshire 
St.  Boston. 

J.  S.  Lowrey  & Co.,  37  Warren  St..  New  York:  Van 
Hausen,  Boehmer  & Co..  627  Cbestnnt  St..  Pliila. ; Hodges 
Bros.,  23  Hanover  St , Baltimore ; Wall.  Stephens  & Co., 
322  Pennsylvania  Av.,  Wash'n ; Leavitt  & l'evi-*,  cor. 
Fifth  anil  Vine  St.*.,  Cincinnati;  J.  Von  Lorries  & Co., 
434  Main  St., Louisville ; A.Frankentlial  & Bro.,6  No.  Main 
St.,  St.  Louis;  Bradford  Bros.,  Milwaukee;  Weed,  Wit- 
ters & Co. , 7 to  13  Tchonpiroiilas  St.,  N.  O. 

NOTICE  TO  THE  TRADE. 

The  immense  popularity  of  “ Gray’s  Patent  Molded  Col- 
lar” has  given  lire  to  sundry  imitations  and  infringe- 
ments of  my  patents. 

The  public,  and  especially  dealers  in  collar?,  ore  cau- 
tioned that  aS  such  violations  rtf  my  ijghtswill  be  strictly 
tliuWBM&V..,  ...  eTnjWMt;*  F,  GRA1. 


| "It"'  ')  In  those  cases  of  scanty,  rc- 

iiqiifc  tarded growth, theperson  over 
L sA^CAIlVAuVa  is,  the  Balsam  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Swamp  Surub  lut,  ueun  found  to  excite  the  Beard, 
MtislacU.',  &c.,  to  a fine  and  vigorous  growth.  (See  Testi- 
monials.) The  History  and  a small  sample  of  this  Balsam 
sent  sealed  on  receipt-  of  return  postage. 

.’"UN  RAWLINS,  815  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


CARRIAGES  AT  BARGAINS. 


the  cylinder,  with  Central  fire  Water-  9 B, > 

DOF-  The  Cartridge  is  sure  fire,  the  shell  easily  ejected 
v r fouls.  Ts  bnt  7 inches  extreme  length.  32-100th  ball. 
ices.  For  sale  bv  the  trade. 

GEO.  A.  HICKOOX,  54  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 

CERTIFICATE. 

new  “National  Revolver,"  and  find  it  an  effective  weapon,  of  sure  fire  and  convenient 
could  with  this  pistol  kill  at  every  shot.  1 take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  as  a 
, In  cnmPMifg  with  CaBL  3CQtLPiW)gt-M  are  hah  anti  otbur  officer#,  I fired  this  pisWJ 


WOOD  BROTHERS’ 

Immense  Stock  of  Carting’s  on  Exhibition  and  for  Pals 
at.  the  PALACE  GARDEN,  Fourteenth  Street,  near  Sixth 
Avenue  (Sanitary  Fair  Building).  Embracing  the  new. 
e#t  and  most  fashionable  styles,  from  the  finest  Conch, 
thr-neh  nil  the  varieties  of  Park  Carriages,  to  the  lightest 
Trotting- Wagon,  That  pdrtlon  of  thpjitodc  damaged  by 


tMiai  ZV* A M At  *** 
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THE  QUAKER  COQUETTE. 

BY  MILES  O'REILLY. 

Dear,  coy  coquette!  but  once  we  met, 

But  once,  and  yet — ’twas  once  too  often ! 

Plunged  unawares  in  silvery  snares 

All  vain  my  prayers  her  heart  to  soften : 

Yet  seemed  so  true  her  eyes  of  blue, 

Veined  lids  and  longest  lashes  under. 

Good  angels  dwelt  therein,  I felt, 

And  could  have  knelt  in  reverent  wonder. 

Poor  heart,  alas!  what  eye  could  pass 
The  auburn  mass  of  curls  caressing? 

Her  pure,  white  brow — made  regal  now 
By  this  simplicity  of  dressing! 

Lips  dewy,  red,  as  Cupid’s  bed 

Of  rose-leaves  spread  on  Mount  Hymettus; 

With  balm  imbued,  they  might  be  wooed, 

But  ah,  coy  prude!  she  will  not  let  us! 

No  jewels  deck  her  radiant  neck — 

What  pearl  would  reck  its  hue  to  rival? 

A pin  of  gold — the  fashion  old — 

A ribbon  fold,  or  some  such  trifle. 

O past  belief!  the  lily’s  leaf 

In  dark  relief  sets  off  the  whiteness 

Of  all  the  breast  not  veiled  and  prest 
Beneath  her  collar’s  Quaker  tightness! 

And  milk-white  robes  o’er  snowier  globes, 

As  Roman  maids  are  drawn  by  Gibbon, 

With  classic  taste  are  gently  braced 
Around  her  waist  beneath  a ribbon ; 

And  thence  unrolled  in  billowy  fold, 

Profuse  and  bold — a silken  torrent 

Not  hide  but  dim  each  rounded  limb, 

Well  turned  and  trim  and  plump,  I warrant! 

O Quaker  maid,  were  I more  staid, 

Or  you  a shade  less  archly  pious ; 

If  soberest  suit  from  crown  to  boot 

Could  chance  uproot  your  Quaker  bias! 

How  gladly  so  in  weeds  of  woe, 

From  head  to  toe  my  frame  I’d  cover, 

That,  in  the  end,  the  convert  “friend” 

Might  thus  ascend— a convert  lover ! 


TO  MY  BROTHER  tiXILES. 

Is  it  true  what  they  say  of  you,  brother, 

Do  you  join  in  the  cry  that  we  fail  ? 

Are  you  leagued  with  the  white-livered  rabble 
Who  hear  of  the  foeman,  and  quail? 

What?  Pat  in  the  ranks  of  the  craven! 

Down ! down ! as  you  would  to  your  God ; 
On  your  knees — press  your  lips  to  the  clover, 
Ask  pardon  of  Erin’s  green  sod. 


OUR  FLAG  IN  ’64. 

Fling,  fling  our  banner  out, 

With  loyal  song  and  shout, 

O’er  every  home  and  hill, 

By  each  deep  valley's  mill; 

And  let  its  heaven-lit  beam 
Round  every  hearth-stone  gleam, 
And  fill  the  passing  hour — 

This  pregnant,  fateful  hour — 
With  all  its  stirring  voices 
And  the  thunder  of  its  power. 

The  foe  is  striking  hard; 

But  in  the  castle-yard 
Uprise  fresh  traitor  bands 
To  snatch  from  out  our  hands, 
From  fortress  and  from  sea. 

This  banner  of  the  free, 

To  give  it  coward  flight, 

That  Anarchy’s  dark  night, 

With  all  its  muttering  thunders, 
May  swallow  up  its  light. 

Ay!  when  our  soldiers  brave, 

On  battle-field  and  wave, 

Sprang  forth  with  deadly  stroke 
Through  battle’s  blazing  smoke, 
Our  standard  to  uphold, 

And  save  its  every  fold, 

These  home-born  traitors  cry, 

‘ ‘ God  grant  no  victory  /” 

Though  scores  of  gallant  heroes 
Round  the  old  flag  bravely  die. 

Rise,  then,  each  loyal  man, 

Your  home  horizon  scan, 

And  plant  the  nation's  .flag 
On  hill-side  and  on  crag; 

And  let  your  swelling  soul 
In  earnest  tones  outroll 
That  brave  resolve  of  old, 

When  our  fathers,  true  and  bold, 
Swore  a fealty  to  the  flag 
Which  never  once  grew  cold. 

The  flag,  the  flag  bends  low, 

For  whirlwinds  round  it  blow, 

And  wild,  chaotic  night 
Is  veiling  it  from  sight. 

So  let  us  every  one, 

While  yet  the  winds  rage  on. 
Cling  round  the  straining  mast 
And  hold  the  banner  fast, 

Till  stormy  Treason’s  rage 
Be  safely  overpast. 

Dktboit,  October , 1864. 
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The  old  island  would  crimson  for  shame, 
And  shrink  ’neath  the  tread  of  the  stranger, 

Did  she  know  that  one  child  she  had  nursed 
E’er  skulked  in  the  moment  of  danger. 

Go  tear  up  the  record  of  fame, 

Blot  out  each  bright  word  on  the  scroll, 

Renounce  every  martyr  and  hero, 

Forget  every  patriot  soul. 

Go  wipe  out  the  glorious  list, 

Ay  Waterloo,  Inkermann,  all, 

From  remotest  antiquity’s  mist 
To  Atlanta’s  thrice  glorious  fall. 

Yes,  Agincourt,  Cressy,  Poitiers, 

And  Fontenoy  even  erase; 

Once  they  echoed  to  Irish  cheers, 

Now  the  record  in  silence  efface. 

Let  Sheridan,  Grattan,  and  Burke 
Be  named  by  such  cravens  no  more; 

You  cry  for  a cowardly  peace, 

Their  souls  were  for  honor  and  war. 

Ay!  forget  all  the  masters  of  song 

Who  have  sung  of  our  smiles  and  our  tears ; 

Those  we  claimed  for  our  brothers  so  long 
Now  look  down  in  disdain  at  our  fears. 

We’ve  no  share  in  their  memory  now; 

Leave  their  names  to  the  ivy  and  moss 

We  forfeit  our  right  to  the  crown, 

Too  feeble  to  carry  the  cross. 

Is  it  true  that  you  truckle  to  traitors? 

Can  it  be  that  your  soul  is  so  base? 

Stand  up  by  my  side,  and,  my  brother, 

Fling  the  lie  in  the  slanderer’s  face. 

God  knows  we’ve  our  measure  of  failing, 

Of  pain  we  have  suffered  our  meed. 

But  we  never  yet  fled  from  our  colors. 

Our  friend,  or  our  foe,  or  our  creed. 

O!  keep  the  sweet  heritage  green, 

As  fresh  as  the  turf  of  our  land, 

That  he  taketh  a sacrament  who 
Once  giveth  an  Irish  hand. 

Our  hand  has  been  pledged  to  this  soil 
Through  prosperity’s  bountiful  years; 

We  must  not,  we  can  not  dishonor 
Its  flag  with  our  cowardly  fears. 

Bowed  down,  OJ  my  God,  I implore, 

On  my  knees,  at  the  footstool  of  erace. 

Thou  wilt  strei 
This  sin  from 
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BROWN,  STEPHENS,  & CO. 

A BRANCH  OF  THE  CHICAGO  HOUSE. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 

rebellion  has  been  driven  into  one-fourth 
of  the  space  it  covered  at  the  beginning — that 
its  money  has  ceased  to  have  any  gold  value— 
that  its  “ cradles  and  graves”  have  been  robbed 
for  recruits — that  its  hope  of  foreign  aid  has  ex- 
pired— and  that  its  chief  can  not  restrain  a sul- 
len cry  of  anguish  and  despair — yet  Governor 
Brown  of  Georgia,  and  Alexander  H.  Ste- 
phens of  the  same  State,  the  rebel  Vice-Presi- 
dent, write  long  letters  to  say  that  if  we  will  just 
give  up  the  struggle  and  let  them  have  what  they 
are  fighting  for,  we  may  have  peace.  Here  arc 
two  men,  for  instance,  battling  for  a prize.  One 
has  the  other  fast,  and  is  rapidly  worsting  him, 
and  the  gentleman  with  his  head  in  chancery 
has  just  breath  and  strength  enough  left  to  gasp  : 
“ There ! if  you’ll  give  me  the  prize,  I’ll  let  you 
off.” 

The  folly  of  such  performances  as  Governor 
Brown’s  and  Mr.  Stephens’s  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  discuss.  They  both  take  the  same 
ground.  They  both  declare,  with  Davis,  that 
the  only  possible  terms  of  peace  which  they  will 
accept  are  disunion  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Government.  They  will  have  the  supreme  sov- 
ereignty of  the  separate  States,  or  they  will  fight 
until  they  are  overpowered.  To  debate  such 
propositions  gravely  is  impossible  until  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Chicago  platform  is  approved.  For 
both  these  gentlemen  stand  upon  that  noble 
scaffolding.  Both  of  them  declare  that  the  war 
is  and  must  be  a failure ; that  there  ought  to  be 
an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  an 
ultimate  Convention  with  all  the  resources  of 
statesmanship. 

That  rebels  stand  by  the  Chicago  platform  is 
not  strange,  for  they  helped  build  it.  It  is  the 
work  of  rebels,  Copperheads,  and  English  emis- 
saries. And  it  is  the  Chicago  Convention  which 
explains  these  letters  of  Governor  Brown  and 
Mr.  Stephens.  Those  two  men  know  perfect- 
ly well  the  hopelessness  of  their  cause/  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens  is,  and  always  has  been,  a 
thorough  “Southern  Rights”  man.  He  has  val- 
ued the  Union  as  the  tool  of  “the  South.”  But 
jshe  lias  known  that  “the  South"  could  not  long 
stand  outside  of  the  Union,  and  therefore  his  pol- 
icy was  not  to  secede  but  to  remain  and  con- 
trol. He  now  beholds  his  prophecy  of  disaster 
to  “ the  South”  in  case  of  secession  amply  ful- 
filled. He  naturally  wishes  to  make  the  best 


terms  he  can,  and  they  are— first,  separation 


upon  the  ground  of  State  sovereignty,  which  is 
a confession  by  the  Union  that  it  is  overthrown ; 
and,  second,  reconstruction  upon  such  terms  as 
“the  South”  may  choose  to  ofier  to  a conquered 
group  of  States. 

That  is  what  Brown,  Stephens,  and  the 
other  rebel  leaders  mean  by  negotiation  and 
convention.  That  is  what  the  Chicago  plat- 
form means  by  armistice.  That  is  what  Gen- 
eral M‘Clellan  means  by  the  resourced  of 
statesmanship.  And  Stephens  and  Brown 
would  never  have  dreamed  of  uttering  such  ab- 
surd pretensions  except  for  the  encouragement 
gi  ven  to  the  rebellion  by  the  Chicago  party  and 
platform  and  candidates.  General  M'Clellan 
may  be  the  most  faithful  of  citizens,  but  the  fol- 
ly, the  cowardice,  the  disgrace,  the  rebel  com- 
plicity of  the  position  into  which  he  has  suffer- 
ed himself  to  be  adjusted  by  Vallandigham, 
Seymour,  and  Wood  upon  the  Chicago  plat- 
form, by  the  side  of  George  H.  Pendleton, 
applauded  by  every  rebel  against  his  Govern- 
ment and  by  every  foreign  enemy  of  his  coun- 
try, make  him,  if  he  be  an  utterly  loyal  citizen, 
certainly  the  most  pififul  figure  in  America. 


THE  SOLDIERS’  PLATFORM. 

The  army  has  been  heard  from.  The  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  are  fighting  the  rebels  in  the 
field  have  laid  down  their  platform.  Its  top, 
bottom,  and  sides  are  composed  of  the  indig- 
nant resolution  that  the  war  is  not  a failure, 
and  that  they  do  not  demand  an  immediate 
cessation  of  hostilities.  They  pronounce  in  a 
voice  of  thunder  for  the  unconditional  main- 
tenance of  the  Union  and  Government.  Their 
vote  goes  off  like  the  volley  of  an  army.  It  riugs 
out  like  the  salute  with  shotted  guns  which 
General  GrInt  ordered  all  along  the  line  upon 
hearing  the  news  of  Sheridan’s  victory  in  the 
Valley. 

The  result  of  the  army  vote  settles  forever 
the  doubt  whether  the  Chicago  leaders  had  been 
able  to  blind  the  eyes  of  faithful  men  to  the 
true  issue.  It  shows  why  the  party  that  sup- 
ports the  Chicago  proposal  of  ignominious  sur- 
render and  M'Clellan  and  Pendleton  have 
endeavored  to  prevent  the  soldiers  from  voting. 
The  Chicago  party  leaders  knew  that  United 
States  soldiers  could  not  and  would  not  vote  for 
the  national  humiliation  and  disgrace.  They 
knew  that  the  soldiers  were  not  frightened,  and 
were  not  to  be  juggled  by  any  false  talk  of 
“peace”  with  armed  rebels,  and  therefore  the 
Chicago  party  were  opposed  to  their  voting. 
There  is  probably  not  a man  in  the  United 
States  who  voted  against  allowing  the  soldiers 
to  vote  who  is  not  going  to  vote  in  November 
for  M‘Clellan  and  Pendleton. 

Such  facts  are  unanswerable  arguments.  A 
man  who  is  risking  his  life  in  the  cause  of  his 
country  knows  instinctively  who  are  the  friends 
of  that  cause.  He  may  have  faults  to  find  with 
the  management  of  details.  He  may  see  that 
it  would  be  better  to  do  this  thing  or  that  thing 
in  a different  way.  But  he  looks  at  the  whole 
ground.  He  watches  the  action  of  parties  and 
the  general  conduct  of  public  men,  and  he  is 
not  likely  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Vallandigham 
is  truer  to  the  cause  than  Andrew  Johnson, 
who  has  bravely  battled  with  the  rebels  from 
the  very  beginning,  nor  Mr.  Vallandigham’s 
candidate  more  faithful  to  the  Union,  the  coun- 
try, and  the  rights  of  American  citizens  than 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  soldiers  have  spoken,  and  they  will  speak 
again.  They  vote  for  the  same  cause  for  which 
they  fight,  and  therefore  they  do  not  vote  for 
Chicago,  M'Clellan  and  Pendleton,  and  sur- 
render— but  for  Baltimore,  Lincoln  and  John- 
son, and  victory.  That  is  the  Soldiers’  plat- 
form, and  it  is  the  platform  of  the  country. 


THE  MORAL  OF  THE  INDIANA 
ELECTION. 

All  have  done  well,  but  Indiana  has  done 
nobly,  and  what  is  the  moral  of  her  majority  ? 
Her  soldiers  were  disfranchised  by  the  Copper- 
head Legislature.  “If  any  citizen  loves  hit- 
country  enough  to  fight  for  her  he  shall  have  no 
vote,”  said  the  friends  of  the  Chicago  platform 
and  candidates,  and  the  bravo  men  of  Indiana 
who  have  gone  to  the  field  nov;  know  exactly 
who  are  their  friends.  But  the  voters  who  staid 
at  home  resolved  that  those  at  tho  front  should 
not  be  betrayed;  and  in  the  State  which  was 
generally  accorded  to  the  Chicago  party  the  val- 
iant voters  cast  twenty  thousand  majority.  It 
would  be  fifty  thousand  if  the  citizens  in  the 
field  could  vote. 

The  moral  of  this  majority  is  plain.  Indiana 
has  been  the  hot-bed  of  the  bloody  and  treason- 
able conspiracies  of  the  friends  of  the  Chicago 
platform  and  candidates.  “ Grand  Command- 
er” Dodd  lives  in  Indiana.  The  office  of  the 
Hon.  D.  W.  Voorhees  is  in  Indiana,  and  in  it 
the  treasonable  letters  were  found.  Dr.  Athon, 
Secretary  of  State  in  Indiana,  and  Joseph  Ris- 
tine,  State  Auditor  in  Indiana,  were  leading 
accomplices  of  the  Vallandigham  plot  for  help- 
ing the  rebels  and  overthrowing  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Therefore  the  people  of  Indiana  were  not  de- 
ceived. Any  fine  phrases  that  may  have  slipped 
into  the  resolutions  at  Chicago  thevrerfe£ri£ 


understood.  They  doubtless  did  not  question 
the  patriotism  of  many  who  intend  to  support 
the  Chicago  nominations;  but  they  said,  “Wo 
know  exactly  what  it  all  means,  because  we 
have  the  proof  of  it  here  in  our  own  State.  It 
does  not  mean  Union  and  national  honor,  and 
peace  with  liberty  and  security  for  all  rights  and 
for  all  men.  The  Chicago  programme,  which 
our  worthy  State  Secretary  and  State  Audit- 
or support,  means  an  ignoble  surrender  to  the 
rebellion,  and  separation,  or  reconstruction  upon 
such  terms  as  slavery  may  dictate.  You  in  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States  may  not  understand 
it  yet ; but  we  have  had  an  inside  view  of  the 
office  and  papers  of  the  Honorable  D.  W.  Voor- 
hees. The  plot  has  been  exposed  to  our  eyes 
and  minds,  and  we  have  no  excuse  for  misun- 
derstanding. Chicago  means  submission  and 
disunion.  We  mean  Union  and  national  life 
and  liberty.  Chicago  would  disfranchise  the 
soldiers  if  it  could,  as  our  Legislature,  a sup- 
porter of  Chicago,  has  done.  Be  it  so.  We 
will  protect  ourselves  and  our  friends  in  the 
army ; and  even  in  their  absence  Indiana  shall 
be  true  to  the  Union  and  Government.” 

And  true  she  is  by  twenty  thousand  majority. 

The  result  in  Indiana  shows  that  the  people 
of  this  country  are  not  conquered ; and  it  shows 
that  when  they  once  clearly  detect  the  tendency 
or  the  deliberate  intention  to  betray  the  cause  of 
the  country,  they  will  rally  overwhelmingly  to 
its  support.  There  has  been  no  more  encour- 
aging sign  of  the  fidelity  of  American  citizens 
to  their  principles  and  their  Government  since 
the  uprising  after  the  fall  of  Sumter  than  the 
late  election  in  Indiana.  It  is  another  and  a 
glorious  evidence  of  the  stability  and  the  essen- 
tial conservatism  of  popular  institutions,  to  which 
the  crowning  testimony  will  be  given  in  Novem- 
ber by  tho  election  of  Lincoln  and  Johnson. 


“OUT!  BRIEF  CANDLE!” 

There  is  something  delightful  in  the  idea  of' 
the  Copperhead  illumination  upon  “ the  auspi- 
cious result”  in  the  Keystone  State. 

Three  great  States  vote.  In  Ohio  the  Cop- 
perheads lose  twelve  members  of  Congress.  In 
Indiana  they  lose  four.  In  Pennsylvania  they 
lose  five,  and  perhaps  six.  Hurrah ! shout  the 
jubilant  gentlemen. 

In  Ohio  the  aggregate  majority  against  the 
Copperheads  will  be  from  seveuty  to  eighty  thou- 
sand. In  Indiana,  without  the  soldiers — a 
State  that  we  had  supposed  they  would  carry — 
the  majority  against  them  will  be  twenty  thou- 
sand or  more.  In  Pennsylvania  it  will  be  prob- 
ably fifteen  or  eighteen  thousand.  “ Heaven  be 
praised!”  cry  the  Copperheads;  “let’s  light 
up !" 

And  why  not  ? It  is  the  last  and  best  chance 
they  will  ever  have  for  illumination  and  rejoic- 
ing. Besides,  they  might  have  lost  every  mem- 
ber of  Congress  in  each  State,  instead  of  saving 
twelve  out  of  thirty-three.  They  wish  to  make 
hay  while  the  sun  shines;  and  they  are  quite 
right,  for  it  is  coming  on  to  rain  dreadfully  in 
November. 


ALL  HAIL,  MARYLAND! 

The  Maryland  soldiers  have  achieved  one  of 
the  grandest  victories  of  the  war.  They  have 
lifted  “ the  despot’s  heel"  from  the  shore  of  their 
Maryland.  Their  vote  has  redeemed  their  State 
from  the  curse  of  Slavery,  and  anchored  it  fast 
and  forever  to  the  Union,  whose  cause,  as  the 
old  Continental  Congress  declared,  “is  the  cause 
of  human  nature.”  Their  victory  shows  that 
they,  too,  understand  the  meaning  of  this  War. 
They  perceive  that  it  is  the  armed  insurrection 
of  the  privileged  few  against  the  laboring  many. 
They  know  that  the  great  slaveholder  is  th’e  di- 
rect rival  of  the  free  laborer  who  lives  by  bis 
daily  wages.  They  know  that  while  the  system 
lasts  permanent  peace  is  impossible,  and  having 
learned  in  the  battle-field  and  the  Southern 
prison  that  the  tender  mercies  of  slavery  are 
cruel,  they  have,  with  one  master  blow,  demol- 
ished the  root  of  the  war  in  the  soil  of  Maryland. 
It  is  indeed  “a  glorious  victory.”  God  bless 
the  Maryland  citizens  at  he  ! . nt  and  the  Mary- 
land citizens  at  home ! 


THE  PLAIN  CASE. 

The  October  elections  show  that,  unless  all 
human  foresight  fails,  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Andrew  Johnson  is  assured,  pro- 
vided the  work  of  the  canvass  be  not  relaxed  a 
moment,  and  that  every  thing  be  accounted 
doubtful  until  it  is  secured.  The  question  is  so 
simple  that  it  can  not  be  avoided : Do  we  mean 
to  maintain  our  Government,  or  do  we  intend 
to  submit  to  its  destruction  ? In  the  considera- 
tion of  this  point  the  personality  of  the  candi- 
dates is  of  very  small  importance. 

Everv  good  citizen  knows  that  there  is  not  a 
man  who  wishes  to  see  the  rebellion  uncondi- 
tionally suppressed  by  force  of  arms  who  will 
not  vote  for  Lincoln  and  Johnson;  nor  any 
one  who  wishes  to  make  terms  with  traitors  who 
does  not  support  M‘Clellan  and  Pendleton. 

If  the  latter  are  as  uncompromising  Union 
men  as  the  former,  why  does  every  disunion  i i 
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era  went,  why  does  every  threat  of  resistance  to 
the  result  of  the  election  proceed  from  their  sup- 
porters? 

If  they  are  so  zealous  for  order  and  free  speech, 
why  are  all  the  disturbers  of  Union  meetings  for 
political  discussion  their  vehement  partisans  ? 

The  reply  is  very  simple.  They  are  not  un- 
compromising Union  men.  Mr.  Pendleton  is 
of  the  political  school  of  Jefferson  Davis  by 
his  own  confession,  and  General  M’Clellan  ac- 
cepts, without  a word  of  rebuke,  the  nomination 
of  men  who  call  for  an  immediate  armistice. 

In  a word,  Mr.  Pendleton  is  an  advocate  of 
supreme  State  sovereignty,  and  consequently  be- 
lieves in  a “ Confederacy”  and  not  in  a Union ; 
while  General  M’Clellan  shirks  the  question, 
and  tells  Mr.  Vallandigham  that  they  proba- 
bly mean  the  sam6  thing. 

The  October  elections  show  that  the  great 
body  of  the  people  fully  understand  what  patri- 
otism requires  of  them,  and  that  is  to  vote  for 
candidates  who  are  openly,  by  their  words,  by 
their  acts,  and  by  the  characters  and  acts  of  their 
supporters,  unconditional  Union  men. 

the  copperhead  conspiracy. 

jnDG e- Advocate-General  Holt  has  given 
the  country  an  astounding  illustration  of  the 
methods  of  Copperhead  “Conservatism”  to  se- 
cure “peace”  by  armed  insurrection  at  the 
North  in  aid  of  the  rebels,  and  to  maintain  the 
national  honor  by  forcibly  overthrowing  the 
Government  constitutionally  elected.  The  pub- 
lication of  this  report  is  a great  and  timely 
service  ? for  it  is  prepared  with  the  utmost  care, 
from  a vast  mass  of  testimony  collected  during 
many  months  and  all  over  the  country. 

The  main  points  in  this  extraordinary  and 
startling  revelation  are,  that  there  was  estab- 
lished a large  secret  association,  bound  by  oaths, 
armed,  extending  throughout  the  West  and  into 
the  rebel  section,  with  careful  forms  and  prin- 
ciples, for  the  purpose  of  promoting  desertions 
from  the  Union  armies;  discouraging  enlist- 
ments and  resisting  the  draft ; circulating  trea- 
sonable documents;  giving  intelligence  to  the 
enemy , recruiting  for  the  rebels ; furnishing 
the  rebels  with  arms,  angnunitioo,  etc. ; co- 
operating in  rebel  raids  and  invasions ; destroy- 
ing private  property ; assassinating  Union  men ; ; 
and  establishing  a Northwestern  Confederacy. 

The  head  of  this  conspiracy  is  Clement  L. 
Vallandigham,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Chi- 
cago platform,  and  the  seconder  of  General 
M’Clellan  tor  the  Presidency.  Every  leading 
member  of  it  is  a supporter  of  the  M’Clellan- 
Fendleton  ticket.  Every  member  of  it  hates 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Andrew  Johnson  aa 
the  rebels  hate  them.  That  every  member  un- 
derstands the  whole  scope  of  its  intention  is,  of 
course,  impossible.  That  every  member  would 
deliberately  resist  the  result  of  a constitutional 
election  we  do  not  believe.  But  it  is  managed 
and  officered  by  men  who  would,  and  who  hope 
to  persuade  and  bully  others  to  follow  them. 

Thanks  to  the  steady  fidelity  of  our  civil  and 
military  officers  in  every  degree,  this  atrocious 
secret  has  been  revealed,  and  the  vast  and  wick- 
ed conspiracy  exposed.  American  citizens  will 
not  fail  to  remark  that  the  chief  conspirator  is 
the  chief  apostle  of  “ Peace which  means  sim- 
ply bloody  civil  war  in  the  Free  States.  They 
will  reflect  that  it  was  conceived  by  men  who 
have  constantly  denounced  and  maligned  the 
Administration,  aud  have  always  extenuated 
the  rebels  and  the  rebellion.  They  will  re- 
member that  these  men  went  to  Chicago  and 
sat  in  convention  with  the  chief  conspirator; 
that  together  they  set  forth  their  principles  and 
nominated  their  candidates;  and  that  at  this 
moment  they  .are  straining  every  nerve  to  se- 
cure the  election  of  those  candidates,  M’Clel- 
lan  and  Pendleton. 

These  conspirators  are  tha  men  who  talk 
loudest  of  “ Conservatism”  and  “ Peace.”  The 
people  will  teach  them  in  November  that  “ Con- 
servatism” is  the  unconditional  maintenance  of 
the  Government,  and  “Peace”  is  the  armed 
overthrow  of  rebellion  and  the  unqualified  as- 
sent of  rebels  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 


REBEL  TREATMENT  OF  UNION 
PRISONERS. 


The  Sanitary  Commission  of  the  United  States 
appointed  in  May,  1864,  a sub-commission  of  in- 
quiry, consisting  of  Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  Chair- 
man, Doctors  Edward  Delafield  and  Ellers- 
lie  Wallace,  Hon.  J.  I.  Clark  Hare,  Gouv- 
ernedr  Morris  Wilkins,  Esquire,  and  Rev. 
Treadwell  Walden,  the  four  last  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  ascertain  the  real  condition  of  the 
Union  prisoners  while  in  rebel  hands.  The 
commission  has  just  made  a copious,  scientific, 
and  descriptive  Report,  which  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  astoundiug  chapters  of  modern  his- 
tory. 

It  exposes  the  treatment  of  all  Union  prison- 
ers from  the  moment  of  their  capture  to  their 
exchange,  especially  in  the  Libey  prison  and  on 
Belle  Isle  at  Richmond.  The  narrative  is  de- 
rived from  the  testimony  of  the  prisoners  them- 
selves, substantiated  by  the  medical  investiga- 
tions of  scientil  "•’•ms ; and  such  a hideous 
and  revolting  tale  was  never  -..Id.  Its  value  is 
completed  by  an  equally  careful  report  of  the 
condition  and  treatment  of  rebel  prisoners  in 
Union  hands  at  Fort  Delaware,  Point  Lookout, 
and  elsewhere.  The  verbal  testimony  of  the 
Union  sufferers  is  appended  to  the  Report. 

The  harrowing  and  sickening  details  we  can, 
not  reproduce.  They  are  sad  beyond  belief, 
and  they  are  incontestably  established.  Nor 
ought  any  man  who  would  truly  understand  the 
scope  of  this  war,  and  the  spirit  from  which  it 
springs  and  in  which  it  is  conducted  upon  the 
rebel  side,  fail  to  ponder  this  terrible  revelation. 
The  narrative  of  the  Report,  simply  and  cogent- 
ly prepared  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Walden,  l resents 
the  case,  of  which  the  Appendix  furnishes  the 
testimony ; and  the  whole  is  neatly  printed  and 
issued  by  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  a large  number  of 
copies  have  been  sent  to  England.  They  will 
furnish  some  authentic  refutation  of  the  foul 
slanders  upon  the  Union  cause  and  conduct 
which  are  statedly  prepared  for  the  London 
Times  by  Charles  Mackay,  and  devoured  with 
delight  by  the  British  party  which  exults  over 
the  Chicago  nominations.  They  will  reveal  to 
our  friends  in  England  the  spirit  cf  the  social 
system  against  whose  armed  assault  upon  the 
Government  the  American  people  are  contend- 
ing. Our  friends  abroad  will  wince  and  shud- 
der as  they  read.  Yet  the  painful  revelation 
will  but  nerve  them  to  a more  persistent  support 
of  oui  cause,  if  possible,  than  ever,  while  they 
will  agree  with  the  Commission  that,  “ until  an 
excuse  or  an  explanation  comes,  the  Govern- 
ment by  which  such  things  are  authorized,  and 
the  people  by  whose  public  sentiment  such  things 
are  encouraged,  will  stand  arraigned  for  im- 
measurable inhumanity  and  criminality  before 
the  civilized  world.” 


THE  WRECK  OF  SECESSION 

Upon  page  697  of  this  paper  13  a vfvid  picture  of 
the  wreck  of  the  great  piiate  ship  Secession.  She 
is  dashed  upon  the  rocks,  and  is  rapidly  going  to 
pieces  in  the  terrible  storm  of  Patriotism  which 
beats  upon  her.  Smitten  by  the  fatal  thunder-bolts 
cf  Lincoln,  Grant,  Sherman,  Farkagot.  and 
Sheridan,  she  lies  a helpless  hulk  amidst  the 
waves.  One  rav  of  hope  — Stephens’s  “Hail, 
holy  light !”— staues  to  cheer  her  from  the  Chicago 
Light-house,  on  whose  summit  blows  the  national 
flag,  union  down  But  the  foundation  of  the  Light- 
house itself  is  fast  crumbling  away,  dashed  to  pieces 
by  the  irresistible  waves  of  popular  indignation 

Meanwhile  the  copper-bound  boat,  Peace-at-any- 
Price,  is  launched  by  the  famom  Cmcago  wretiers, 
Seymour,  Belmont  Vallandigham,  Wood.  Cox. 
andVooRHEES,  while  Pendleton  strains  at  the  stem 
to  shove  her  off,  and  ? gentleman  in  a Major-Gen- 
eral’s uniform,  upon  a prancing  war-hors&— that 
seems  to  recoil  in  disgust — cheers  them  and  waves 
them  on.  Among  the  crowd  the  most  conspicuous 
wrecker  carries  under  his  arm  a huge  plank— Im- 
mediate Cessation  of  Hostilities — over  which  they 
hope  the  pirate  crew  may  safely  escape,  to  ship  for 
another  voyage.  But  the  storm  is  overwhelm- 
ing. Escape  is  impossible ; and  the  ship  Secession, 
“ built  in  the  eclipse,  and  rigged  with  curses  dark,” 
is  going  down  forever. 


LOYAL  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY. 

Wf  have  too  long  omitted  to  speak  of  the  valu- 
able series  of  pamphlets,  large  and  small,  issued  by 
the  Loyal  Publication  Society  of  this  city  at  36E 
Broadway.  They  are  generally  brief  and  trenchant 
treatises  upon  every  point  of  the  great  question, 
prepared  by  the  most  accomplished  hands,  furnished 
at  the  most  reasonable  rates,  and  they  form  an  in- 
valuable collection  of  authentic  references  and  im- 
pregnable arguments.  Whoever  wishes  to  aid  tiie 
noble  enterprise  may  be  very  sure  that  it  is  under 
the  best  management,  a fact  which  the  issues  prove, 
aud  may  confidently  send  his  contributions  to  Mor- 
ris Ketcuvm,  Treasurer,  40  Exchange  Place. 


On  the  14th  of  June,  1864,  the  rebel  Con- 
gress issued  a manifesto  concluding  as  follows : 

“ We  commit  our  cause  to  the  enlightened  judg- 
ment of  the  world,  to  the  sober  reflections  of  our 
adversaries  themselves,  and  to  the  solemn  and 
righteous  arbitrament  of  Heaven.”  The  people, 
in  whose  name  this  was  said,  profess  to  be  pe- 
culiarly “ chivalric”  and  “high-toned.”  Their 
1-ader,  who  said  that  he  would  rather  associate 
with  hyenas  than  Yankees,  was  declared  by  Mr. 

Gladstone  to  have  “created  a nation.”  He 
and  his  confederates  claim  to  be  especially  gen- 
®°us.*  gentlemanly,  and  humane.  Yet  in  all 
annals  of  war,  conduct  so  base,  cruel,  and 
loathsome  a3  theirs  is  without  parallel.  The 
inore  the  secret  rebel  history  of  this  struggle  is 
exposed  the  more  inhuman  and  barbarous  it 
appears ; and  if  any  justification  were  yet  want- 
of  the  truth  of  all  that  has  ever  been  said  of 
the  imbruting  influence  of  slavery  upon  the  mas- 
ter class,  it  is  found  in  uH^fv2CUB&)freat- 

ment  of  their  prigpm;rs_of  _ _ H C°UtCIC^tU0US  ^nPat^race  a 


LITERARY. 

“ Tiif  Peninsular  Campaign  and  its  Antecedents, 
as  developed  by  the  Report  of  General  M’Clellan 
and  other  published  Documents,”  by  J.  G.  Bar- 
nard, Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Engineers  and  Major- 
General  of  Volunteers.  (D.  Van  Nostkand,  New 
York.)  General  Barnard  was  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  its  organization  un- 
der M’Clellan  to  the  end  of  the  disastrous  Penin- 
sular campaign.  Ke  knew  every  plan : he  saw  ev- 
ery detail ; aud  his  review  of  the  incompetency  of 
the  commanding  General  is  crushing.  General 


which  almost  ruined  one  of  the  noblest  armies  in  1 ,ng  on  a battle,  May  15th,  the  result  of  which 
the  world  is  not  concealed ; and  in  this  small  vol-  ,|  imrSnS  tha,1  nig^ 

ume,  originally  prepared  as  an  article  for  a review, 
the  reasons  of  that  impatience  are  plainly  stated. 

The  great  victory  seems  to  have  been  almost  wan- 
tonly thrown  away,  and  the  timid  sluggishness  of 
the  Commanding  General,  however  pure  his  inten- 
tions may  have  been,  did  the  work  of  treason.  He 
was  eternally  preparing  to  make  the  final  prepara- 
tions to  prepare  for  a forward  movement ; and  in  the 
midst  of  the  preliminaries  for  his  preparations  Lee 
and  Stonewall  Jackson  stormed  in  upon  him  and 
drove  him  away.  Grant’s  terrible  grip  upon  Lee, 
which  nothing  can  shake  off,  and  M’Clellan’s  fears 
and  doubts,  and  “mud,”  and  “roads,”  and  “im- 
mense forces  of  the  enemy,”  and  “ at  least  die  with 
my  men,  ” and  foolish  “ push  them  to  the  wall”  show 
the  difference  between  the  operations  of  a soldier 
whose  whole  heart  and  soul  are  vowed  to  victory 
and  a General  who  has  no  conception  of  the  earn- 
estness and  vitality  of  the  struggle,  and  thinks  first 
of  his  own  reputation.  It  is  the  difference  between 
Sherman  and  Don  Carlos  Buell,  between  Pat- 
terson and  Hancock.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose the  hero  of  the  Chickahominy  a traitor  to  un- 
derstand why  he  is  ? favorite  with  the  rebels.  Any 
reader  who  will  carefully  consider  this  little  volume 
of  General  Barnard’s  will  see  why  the  advantage 
won  by  Keyes,  Scmnf.r,  and  IIeintzelman  at 
Fairoaka  was  not  followed  up,  and  why  Lef  was 
allowed  a day  to  retire  unmolested  from  Antietam. 

It  is  not  M'Clellan’s  fault  that  he  is  no*  a great 
General ; but  it  will  certainly  be  the  fault  of  the 
American  people  if  they  ever  make  him  Command- 
er-in-Chief. 

“ Down  in  Tennessee,” by  Edmund  Kirk  (G.  W. 

Carleton,  New  York),  is  a work  which  is  full  of 
the  most  timely  and  melancholy  revelations  of  the 
war  upon  the  border.  The  sufferings  of  Union  men 
at  the  South  and  long  the  line,  of  which  Parson 
Brownlow  has  told  is  some  harrowing  passages, 
are  here  related  with  a graphic  detail  and  dramatic 
power  which  bum  them  into  the  mer’ory.  Mr. 

Gilmore’s  experience  of  'life  and  character  in  the 
Southern  States  gives  a peculiar  value  to  his  obser- 
vations, and  his  shrewd  and  humorous  eye  permits 
nothing  characteristic  to  escape  him.  The  book 
has  the  full  flavor  of  the  Southwest,  and  its  por- 
traits of  famous  Union  soldiers  are  fall  of  inteiest. 

Mr.  Gilmore  argues  strongly  that  the  hope  of  the 
future  Union  lies  in  the  middle  c;ass  of  the  slave 
States,  who  are  very  ignorant,  but  are  sprung  of 
what  he  thinks  the  best  stock,  theScotch-Irish,  that 
of  Jackson  and  Calhou:..  The  great  slave-hold- 
ing class,  which  has  rebelled  for  its  own  advantage, 
must,  in  Mr.  Gilmore’s  opinion,  be  entirely  over- 
come, The  work  ends  with  the  story  of  his  visit  to 
Richmond  with  Colonel  Jaquess,  and  the  expression 
ot  his  conviction  that  the  people  of  the  rebel  States 
are  weary  of  the  war.  but  that  the  leaders,  who  have 
staked  every  thing  upon  the  rebellion,  know  that 
nothing  remains  for  them  but  tc  push  on  to  the  in- 
evitable end. 


a the 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

the  military  situation. 

Since  our  record  of  last  week  closed  there  have  been 
no  military  movements  of  consequence.  Hood,  at  last 
advices,  appears  to  be  retreating  toward  the  southwest, 
without  having  accomplished  his  object.  On  the  12th 
two  divisions  of  the  Tenth  Army  Corps  and  a portion  of 
Kautz’s  cavalry  made  a reconnoissance  on  the  Darbytown 
Road.  There  was  some  skirmishing;  our  loss  was  350. 
It  was  found  that  the  enemy  had  improved  his  opportu- 
nities for  fortification.  In  the  Shenandoah  Valley  the 
rebels  recently  made  their  appearance  in  the  vicinity  of 
Straaburg,  where  they  were  attacked  on  the  16th  by  Sher- 
idan and  put  to  rout. 

GENERAL  SHERMAN’S  REPORT, 
able  this  week  to  give  a resumt  ot  General 
report  ot  his  Georgia  campaign. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1864,  Sherman  was  notified  or 
General  Grant’s  commission  as  Lieutenant-General,  and 
of  his  own  succession  to  tne  command  ot  the  Division  of 
the  Mississippi  Having  consulted  with  Grant  and  given 
instructions  to  his  subordinates.  General  Logan  at  Hunts- 
ville, Thomas  at  Chattanooga,  and  Schofield  at  Knoxville, 
it  was  determined  that  the  active  campaign  should  begin 
on  the  1st  of  May.  In  the  mean  time,  according  to  his 
custom,  Sherman  gavo  his  personal  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion of  supplies.  At  Wsaimlle  bs  found  the  depots  well 
filled,  and  wall-ordered  preparations  for  the  future.  At J 
Knoxville,  however,  there  was  this  difficulty,  namely, 
that  tha  impoverished  loyalists  of  .Cast  Tennessee  were 
too  great  a drain  upon  his  supplies.  He  wisely  determ- 
ined to  make  these  neorJe  support  themselves,  which  they 
did  without  great  difficulty. 

The  campaigns  in  Virginia  and  Georgia  commenced 
simultaneously,  viz.,  on  the  5th  of  May.  At  that  time 
General  Sherman  had  «m  aimy  of  100.000  men,  of  which 
6000  were  cavalry,  the  hen  see  for  which  were  yet  collect, 
ing.  Mere  than  one-hart  of  this  force  belonged  to  the 
Army  o»  the  Cumberland,  inder  General  Thomas,  which 
numbered  60-.TT3  men.  Rhe  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  un- 
der M’Ptierson.  numbered  nearly  25,000-  and  the  Army 
of  the  Onto,  under  Schofield,  nearly  14,000.  This  force 
was  kept  at  about  the  -ume  strength  during  the  entire 
campaign.  <t  was  concentrated  in  the  vicinity  of  Chat- 
tanooga at  the  do ec  e*  April. 

General  Johnston's  army  lay  at  Dalton,  26  miles  south- 
east oi  Chattanooga,  .nd  In  numbers  was  not  much  more 
than  halt  as  strong  as  the  Federal  army;  although  su- 
perior  in  cavalry.  The  three  corps  of  bis  army  were  com- 
manded by  Hardee,  Hood,  and  Volk.  The  cavalry,  under 
Wheeler’s  command,  monbered  about  10,000. 

On  the  morning  of  May  5 Sherman’s  army  had  ap- 
proached Dalton.  The  centre,  under  Thomas,  was  at 
Ringgold,  on  the  railroad  from  Chattanooga,  and  about  12 
miles  from  Dalton.  M’Pbernon'o  army  lay  on  the  right, 
west  of  Dalton,  at  Gordon’s  Mill,  and  that  of  the  Ohio  on 
the  left,  and  some  distance  northeast  of  Ringgold.  Be- 
tween Slicrman-s  and  Johnston's  linee  stretched  the  Chat- 
tanooga or  Rocky  Face  ridge,  running  almost  directly 
north  and  south,  and  covering  ail  the  approaches  to  Dal- 
ton. The  railroad  passed  through  the  ridge  at  Tunnel 
Hill  but  the  pass,  known  as  Buzzard’s  Roost,  was  too 
strongly  defended  to  admit  of  assault.  Skirting  the  rail- 
road  on  the  left  this  ridge  runs  six  or  eight  miles  south  of 
Dalton,  where  It  abruptly  abuts  on  the  valley  of  the 
Oostenaula  River,  which  runs  souihwestwardly  to  Rome. 

On  the  7th  Thomas  moved  close  up  to  Buzzard’s  Roost, 
while  M’Pherson  completely  turned  the  ridge  and  moved 
on  Resaca,  a dozen  miles  outh  of  Dalton.  M’Pherson, 
finding  Resaca  strongly  defended,  was  reinforced  by  Scho- 
field’s army  and  the  greater  portion  of  Thomas's.  Thus 
the  whole  army,  excepting  Howard’s  Corps,  was  an  the 
11th  moving  against  the  enemy's  rear.  The  movement 
was  much  impeded  by  the  impracticable  nature  at  the 
country,  and  Johnston  was  enabled  to  reach  Resaca,  so 
that  oo  the  14th  Sherman  was  confronted  by  the  whole 
Cavalry  detachments  were  sent  southward 


army  pursued  by  every  available  route.  Rome  was  occu- 
pied in  the  mean  while  by  Jeff  C.  Davis’s  division.  John- 
ston made  a feeble  stand  at  Adairsville,  fifteen  miles  south 
of  Resaca  ; but  he  crossed  the  Etowah  without  giving  bat- 
tle. This  river  runs  westwardly  to  Rome,  where  it  joins 
the  Oostenaula,  forming  the  Coosa. 

It  was  now  evident  that)  Johnston  would  next  dispute 
Sherman  at  AUatoona  Pass,  just  south  of  the  Etowah. 
Sherman  determined  to  turn  this  position,  and  on  tho 
23d  moved  on  Dallas,  fifteen  miles  west  of  Marietta  and 
off  the  railroad.  Johnston  was  aware  of  Sherman’s  de- 
sign, and  took  measures  to  dispute  the  approach  to  Mari- 
etta, by  interposing  hia  army  between  that  place  and  Dal- 
las. The  country  was  favorable  for  defense.  Sherman 
was  just  about  to  change  his  tactics  and  approach  the 
railroad  on  tho  left,  when  Johnston  made  a severe  attack 
on  his  right  at  Dallas,  which  was  held  by  M’Pherson. 
The  rebels  were  repulsed.  The  movement  toward  the  left 
was  carried  out  June  1,  and  all  the  roads  by  which  John- 
ston could  return  to  Allatoona  were  held.  This  move- 
ment secured  Sherman  against  a counter  attack  on  hia 
rear,  as  it  planted  him  safely  on  the  railroad  at  Ackworth, 
which  was  occupied  June  6.  Big  Shanty  Station,  still 
further  south,  was  occupied  June  9,  and  Sherman  then 
confronted  the  Twin  Mountain,  Kenesaw.  On  the  right 
was  Pine,  and  more  to  the  westward  Lost  Mountain.  The 
rebel  army  occupied  this  line  of  mountain  def  enses. 

The  approach  to  Marietta  by  way  of  Dallas  had  failed, 
but  must  now  be  accomplished  by  a new  flank  movement 
The  rebel  line,  however,  was  of  considerable  length,  and 
it  was  determined,  before  making  another  movement,  if 
possible,  to  break  this  line.  From  the  11th  of  June  to  the 
15th  there  was  sharp  skirmishing  and  a heavy  cannoD- 
ade.  On  the  14th  General  Polk  was  killed ; and  the  next 
day  Pine  Mountain  was  given  up.  On  the  17th  Lost 
Mountain  was  abandoned,  and  the  enemy’s  line  contract- 
ed, but  covering  the  approach  to  Marietta  and  to  the  rail- 
road in  his  rear. 

The  roadB  now  began  to  be  what  Sherman  calls  “vil- 
lainously bad,"  and  this  caused  some  delay.  On  the  2I'd 
Hood’s  Corps  attacked  Hooker’s  at  Kulp  House,  and  were 
repulsed.  Then  General  Sherman  determined  to  make 
an  assault  on  JfTenesaw  on  the  enemy’s  left,  which  was 
made  June?;  ,,t  resulted  unsuccessfully.  Generals  Dark- 
er and  M’Ct-..  were  killed.  The  Federal  loss  was  3000. 

Four  dayB  afterward,  July  1,  orders  were  given  for  an 
advance  to  Nickajack  Creek  aud  Turner’s  Ferry,  several 
miles  south  of  Marietta.  M’Pherson  commenced  this" 
movement  July  2,  and  Kenesaw  was  immediately  aban- 
doned by  the  enemy.  General  Sherman  occupied  Ma- 
rietta July  3,  and  M’Phersou  and  Schofield  were  instruct- 
ed to  cross  the  Nickajack  and  attack  Johnston  while  cross- 
ing the  Chattahoochee.  lit  the  latter  had  prudently 
guarded  the  crossing  by  a tits  civ.  jjont.  On  tne  5th  tho 
Federal  array  moved  to  the  Chattahoochee  River. 

Before  the  enemy  had  time  to  make  extensive  prepan 
tions  to  oppose  his  advance,  Sherman  threw  Schofield’., 
Corps  across  the  river  at  the  Lionth  of  Soap's’ Creek  on  the 
7th.  Garrard  at  the  same  time  destroyed  the  factories  at 
Roswell,  and  held  the  ford  at  that  point.  Here  M’Pher- 
son was  to  cross.  Another  crossing  was  established  at 
Powers’s  Ferry.  Atlanta  lay  only  eight  miles  distant,  but 
a short  rest  was  afforded  the  troops.  On  the  10th  Rous- 
seau's cavalry  expedition,  consisting  of  2000  men,  broke 
up  the  West  Point  Road,  rendering  it  useless  to  ti  3 enemy. 

Until  the  16th  stores  were  being  collected  nt  Ulatoono 
and  Marietta.  On  the  17th  the  army  advanced.  Scho* 
field  was  already  across  the  river.  Now  the  rest  of  tha 
army  followed,  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  moving  around 
to  Decatur  on  the  Augusta  railroad  east  of  Atlanta. 
Thomas  at  the  same  time  crossed  Peach-Tree  Creek  north 
of  the  city.  Schofield  held  the  centre ; but  with  a gap  be.- 
tween  him  and  Thomas  near  the  Buckhead  Road. 

On  the  20th  the  enemy  came  out  in  the  afternoon  and 
attacked  Sherman's  right  centre  at  its  weakest  point  IIo 
was  repulsed;  and  Sherman  estimates  his  loss  to  have 
been  5000,  while  his  own  was  only  1500,  most  of  which 
was  in  Hooker's  Corps.  General  Johnston  had  been  re- 
lieved of  command  and  superseded  by  Hood.  ‘The  enemy 
then  withdrew  to  his  inner  retrenchments,  About  noon 
on  the  22d  the  rebel  General  attacked  again,  this  time  oo 
the  left,  where  M’Pherson  had  obtained  a commanding 
position.  Early  in  the  fight  M’Pherson  was  killed,  and 
Logan  took  command  during  the  battle.  The  attack  was 
made  by  Hardee  s Corps  in  flank  and  Stewart’s  in  front. 
The  enemy  gained  considerable  euccess  in  the  early  part 
of  the  engagement,  capturing  several  guns,  but  was  after, 
ward  defeated  and  driven  from  the  field,  having  lost,  Sher- 
man thinks,  8000  men,  while  our  loss  was  3722. 

Then  followed  the  unsuccessful  raids  of  Stoneman  and 
M’Cook.  On  the  26th  Sherman  began  to  move  his  army 
from  the  east  to  the  west  side  of  Atlanta.  It  was  while 
this  movement  was  being  executed  that  the  battle  of  tho 
28th  occurred.  In  which,  as  in  the  previous  assaults,  tha 
enemy  was  repulsed  and  severely  punished.  In  this  bat- 
tle our  loss  was  less  than  600,  while  that  of  the  enemy  was 
5000.  Sherman  then  extended  his  lines  so  that  they 
reached  from  the  Chattanooga  Road,  just  north  of -Atlanta, 
nearly  to  East  Point,  the  junction  of  the  West  Point  and 
Macon  railroads.  But  it  was  impossible  in  this  way  to 
break  the  enemy's  communications.  Therefore  Sherman, 
August  16,  issued  his  orders  for  the  entire  army  to  cut 
loose  from  the  Chattanooga  Road  and  to  raise  the  siege  ot 
Atlanta,  the  Twentieth  Corps  alone  being  left  to  guanl  the 
fords  of  the  Chattahoochee.  Wheeler’s  cavalry  being 
north  very  much  facilitated  this  movement.  The  entire 
army  was  by  the  30th  on  the  Macon  Road,  between  Jones- 
borough,  where  Lee  and  Hardee  were,  and  the  rest  of  tha 
rebel  army  at  Atlanta. 

On  the  31st  the  rebels  came  out  from  Jonesborough  and 
made  an  attack,  which  resulted  in  their  defeat.  The  next 
day,  September  1,  Jonesborough  was  attacked  and  taken 
by  General  Davis.  That  same  night  Hood  evacuated  At- 
lanta, which  General  Sherman  immediately  occapied, 
making  it  a grand  military  post. 

MARYLAND. 

Maryland  has  adopted  the  new  Constitution,  abolishing 
slavery  in  the  State,  by  a majority  of  about  1500. 


rebel  army.  , 

across  the  river  to  destroy  the  road  in  the  enemy’s  rear, 

but  the  main  body  of  the  array  attacked  Besaca,  bring-  amount  oi  conservative  aiunty. 
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FOKEIGN  NEWS. 


EDROPE, 

Thebe  has  been  in  London  great  alarm  In  prospect  of  a 
serious  money  panic.  The  Spectator  says:  “The  country, 
despite  its  prosperity,  has  been  doing  a great  deal  of  un- 
sound  business,  a great  deal  of  paper  discounted  represents 
nothing  at  all  bat  speculators'  hopes,  the  reserve  in  the 
Bank  seems  likely  to  diminish  rapidly,  the  Continent  is 
unwilling  to  send  over  money  in  the  face  of  a crisis,  and 
should  the  new  tanks  begin  to  go  we  may  look  out  for  a 
crash.  Failures  are  becoming  frequent,  and  the  explosion 
of  the  Banking  Company  of  Leeds,  which  will  involve  an 
ultimate  loss  of  nearly  a million  to  its  shareholders,  has 
not  tended  to  improve  matters." 

The  London  Times  regards  the  victories  of  Sheridan  as 
certain  to  insure  Lincoln's  re-election. 

The  French-Italian  Convention  has  decided  that  the 
capital  ol  Italy  shall  be  transferred  from  Turin  to  Florence. 
This  takes  away  half  the  income  of  every  citizen  of  Turin, 
aud  on  the  22d  of  September  the  dissatisfaction  caused  by 
the  measure  broke  out  in  open  violence.  The  troops  in 
San  Carlo  Square  were  attacked  by  the  mob  and  fired  upon. 
Without  orders  they  returned  the  fire.  Several  persons 
were  killed. 

In  regard  to  the  Danish  Question  the  Spectator  says; 
All  communication  between  Jutland  and  Copenhagen  has 
been  forbidden,  exports  have  been  prohibited,  and  fifty 
thousand  men  quartered  upon  the  wretched  peninsula  for 
the  winter.  In  fact  th*  country  is  to  be  gutted  in  order 
that  the  sufferers  may  hr  their  cries  create  consternation 
at  Copenhagen.  The  robber  orders  his  victim's  wife,  to  be 
whipped  in  order  that  he  may  pay  up  quickly.  Nothing  so 
atrocious  has  been  done  In  Europe  since  lS16,  and  the  ex- 
ample will  exaggerate  the  obstinacy  of  every  future  de- 
fense. Had  Jutland  one  range  of  mountains  the  Prussians 
would  even  now  have  to  face  a peasant  war. 

The  Greek  Government  has  d sided  to  abolish  Its  Upper 
Chamber,  which  corresponds  to  our  Senate.  The  Upper 
House,  however,  in  Greece  has  not  the  same  necessity  or 
use  as  i tr this  nojretryi  and  it  has  an  injurious  influence 
on  the  U4of  .CllkmVl..T4eprivll>g  that  body  of  a great 
amount  of  conservative  ability. 
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ROGER  B.  TANEY, 

late  chiefjustice,  u.s. 

Roger  Brook  Taney,  the  late 
Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Cal- 
vert County,  Maryland,  March  17, 
1777.  His  ancestors  immigrated  into 
that  State  two  centuries  ago.  They 
were  English,  but  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic faith. 

Educated  at  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  he  was  ad- 
mitted in  1799  to  the  bai-.  Ho  prac- 
ticed law  for  a short  time  in  his  na- 
tive county,  from  which,  in  I860,  he 
was  elected  a delegate  to  the  General 
Assembly.  He  took  up  his  residence 
at  Frederick  in  1801,  aud  was  elected 
State  Senator  in  1816.  At  the  age 
of  forty-five  Mr  Taney  removed  to 
Baltimore,  where  he  resided  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  lie  was 
appointed  Attorney-General  of  Mary- 
land, holding  that  office  forfour  years, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  term  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Jackson 
Attorney  - General  of  the  United 
States. 

This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
the  period  when  there  was  great  polit- 
ical strife  on  the  subject  of  a United 
States  Bank.  Two  years  after  his 
appointment,  in  1833,  Jackson  had 
determined  upon  a singular  measure 
to  carry  out  his  policy.  Mr.  Duane 
was  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and,  thoroughly  in  favor  of  the  Bank, 
was  therefore  opposed  to  the  policy 
of  the  President.  Without  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  Cabinet,  Jackson  in- 
structed Duane  to  remove  the  public 
deposits  from  the  United  States  Bank. 
The  Secretary  declined  to  follow  this 
instruction,  and  was,  in  accordance 
with  Jackson's  usual  manner,  sum- 
marily deposed.  Taney  was  then 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  immediately  had  the  deposits  re- 
moved. Taney  had  been  appointed 
by  the  President,  but  as  the  appoint- 
ment was  certain  to  be  rejected  by 
the  Senate,  it  was  not  submitted  to 
that  body  until  the  latest  moment. 

Mr.  Taney  at  this’ crisis  resigned, 
but  within  a year  was  appointed  by 
the  President  Associate-Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  place  of  Duvall,  resigned.  This 
appointment  also  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate,  much  to  Jackson's  chagrin. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  Chief-Jus- 
tice Marshall  was  so  good  as  to  die, 
and  leave  vacant  a still  higher  office 
in  the  President’s  gift.  The  Senate 
had  been  somewhat  remodeled  in  the 
interval,  and  when  the  appointment 
of  Taney  to  fill  the  office  vacated  was 
submitted  to  that  body  it  was  duly 
confirmed.  Chief-Justice  Taney  took 
his  scat  on  the  Supreme  Bench  in 
1837,  at  the  age  of  sixty. 

JudgeTANEY  has  held  this  high  and 
honorable  position  for  twenty-seven 
years.  During  this  time  he  has  ad- 
ministered the  official  oath  at  the 
inauguration  of  seven  Presidents. — 
His  decisions  have  been  always  re- 
spected, and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  famous  Dred  Scott  decision,  have 
been  subject  to  no  animadversion. 

Chief- Justice  Taney  died  at  Wash- 
ington October  12,  1864,  at  the  age 
of  eighty- seven.  Tie  is  buried  at 
Frederick,  his  former  residence. 
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THE  ARMY  OF  THE 
JAMES. 

We  give  on  this  page,  and  on  pages 
692  and  696,  sketches  relating  to  the 
Army  of  the  James.  The  Battle 
of  Darbytown,  illustrated  on  this 
page,  occurred  on  Friday,  October  7. 
Butler’s  extreme  right  was  held  by 
Kautz’s  cavalry  alone,  though  not 
far  in  the  advance  of  Terry’s  divi- 
sion. In  the  opening  between  the 
woods  on  the  right  and  those  on  the 
left  is  disclosed  the  Darbytown  Road, 
on  which  Kautz’s  cavalry  was  driven 
in.  Through  the  woods  on  the  right 
the  rebels,  led  by  IIoke,  Gary,  and 
Field,  advanced  to  flank  Terry's  di- 
vision. From  the  woods  on  the  left 
their  artillery  maintained  a heavy 
cannonade.  In  the  fore-ground  ap- 
pears a section  of  the  Federal  in- 
trenchment' seized  from  the  rebels  in 
previous  engagements.  The  enemy 
made  two  attacks,  in  both  of  which 
he  was  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and 
on  retiring  to  the  Darbytown  Road  he 
was  attacked  in  flank,  but  succeeded, 
under  cover  of  his  guns,  in  drawing 
off  his  men. 

An  illustration  on  page  692  repre- 
sents the  Pennsylvania  Soldiers 
Voting  at  the  Head-quarters  of  the 
Army  of  the  James.  Our  soldiers  do 
not  by  fighting  our  battles  cease  to 
be  citizens,  but  are  even  more  inter- 
ested than  others  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  civil  institutions  for  which  they 
are  ready  to  give  up  their  lives.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  loyalty  and 
sincerity  of  these  men. 

On  the  same  page  we  have  another 
scene  at  Head-quarters — viz.,  at  the 
Guard-House,  where  deserters  and 
rebel  prisoners  are  gathered  together, 
in  various  attitudes  and  costumes, 
about  their  wood  fire.  The  two  eld- 
erly men— one  with  the  silk  hat,  and 
the  other  at  his  side — are  the  two 
clerks  in  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Richmond  who  were  out  on  picket 
duty,  and  walked  accidentally  into 
our  lines.  They  will  be  among  the 
prisoners  that  General  Butler  pro- 
poses to  place  in  Dutch  Gap,  in  re- 
taliation for  the  ill-treatment  of  our 
colored  soldiers  who  have  been  placed 
in  labor  at  Fort  Gilmer. 

The  sketch  on  page  696  represents 
the  scenes  attending  a Night  after 
a Battle.  The  night  is  usually 
spent  in  bringing  in  the  dead  and 
wounded.  Sometimes  this  is  not  pos- 
sible, and  the  sufferings  of  the  wound- 
ed are  in  such  cases  pitiable,  ending 
not  unfrequently  in  death. 


A GROUP  OF  CAVALRY. 
OFFICERS. 

On  our  first  page  we  give  a sketch 
in  which  are  grouped  together  three 
of  our  most  distinguished  cavalry 
officers,  namely,  Kautz,  Merritt, 
and  Wilson. 

August  V.  Kautz  was  bom  in 
Germany.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
Military  Academy  from  Ohio  in  1848, 
and  four  years  afterward  graduated 
with  the  rank  of  Brevet  Second  Lieu: 
tenant  of  Infantry.  He  has  perform- 
ed distinguished  services  in  many  a 
raid  during  this  war.  Ill-luck  has 
sometimes  attended  him — as  in  the 
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assault  on  Petersburg,  in  which  he  was  not  properly  | 
supported ; and  also  in  the  late  repulse  of  his  cav- 
alry on  the  Darbytown  Road,  where  he  was  posted 
in  a situation  which  is  never  tenable  by  cavalry. 
His  daring  reconnoissances  have  penetrated  nearer 
to  Richmond  than  our  troops  have  otherwise  been 
able  to  reach. 

Generals  Merritt  and  Wilson  have  been  prom- 
inently engaged  in  Sheridan’s  recent  campaign, 
and  have  contributed  materially  to  his  victories  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

ALBERT  DURER. 

True  artists  live  Ivithin  the  clouds, 

And  shadow  forth  a purer 

And  fairer  life  than  that  of  oure: 

So  lived  old  Albert  Durer. 

But  lest  old  Albert  should  begin 
To  think  him  more  than  human, 

God  gave  him,  to  subdue  his  pride, 

A-  very  angry  woman. 

And  when  he  fashion’d  angels’  heads, 

And  painted  eye  and  lip,  he 

Was  cured  of  his  too  heavenly  dreams 
By  this  morose  Xantippe. 

Within  a little  room  up  stairs 
Worked  Albert  late  and  early; 

Beneath  he  heard  her  supple  tongue, 

That  ceased  its  rattle  rarely. 

For,  like  a kite,  he  sought  the  sky. 

And  soar’d  on  wing  elastic. 

Until  she  pull’d  the  string,  and  brought 
Him  down  to  cares  domestic. 

And  still  within  his  placid  face 
You  see  the  sad  expression : 

Poor  Albert’s  story  teaches  us 
A somewhat  useful  lesson! 

For  when  I envy  him  his  fame — 

The  critics’  fume  and  furor, 

I look  at  Letty,  and  a!m  glad 
That  I’m  not  Albert  Durer! 


PEGGY  HOOD. 

A.  RIEL’S  STORY. 

Peggy  Hood  was  our  nursery  maid.  We  were 
very  small,  and,  I have  no  doubt,  very  troublesome 
children  when  she  came  among  us ; but  she  was 
never  out  of  temper,  or  seemingly  weary  of  doing 
what  we  wanted  done,  whether  our  wishes  turned 
toward  a story,  a new  doll’s  dress,  or  a romp  in  the 
garden.  “An  admirable  manager  of  children,” 
my  mother  said,  and  I remember  wondering  what 
she  meant;  for  Peggy’s  art  consisted,  I think,  in 
never  letting  us  see  that  she  had  any  idea  that  we 
were  managed.  She  taught  us  our  letters  and  the 
Church  Catechism,  also  some  hymns.  Sometimes 
she  read  to  us,  and  seemed  almost  as  much  inter- 
ested in  the  stories  as  we  were  ourselves.  And  she 
had  the  sort  of  pretty,  round,  kind  face  that  children 
always  like. 

From  the  first  my  mother  took  a fancy  to  her, 
and  engaged  her  despit  the  warning  of  almost  ev- 
ery lady  of  the  village.  The  Hoods  were  a bad 
set,  they  said,  and  they  wondered  that  Miss  Payne 
could  think  of  putting  such  a person  in  so  responsi- 
ble a situation.  B'or  all  answer  my  mother  said, 
“I  like  the  girl’s  face,  and  mean  to  try  her.”  And 
so  Peggy  came  into  our  nursery  one  morning,  and 
staid  there  apparently  well  content.  She  was  not 
of  the  class  servants  usually  come  from,  nor  was 
she  a lady.  An  honest,  womanly  girl,  with  frank 
manners,  a pretty  face,  and  a decent,  common  ed- 
ucation— that  was  all.  And  that  was  enough. 
“For,”  said  my  mother,  “I  can  bring  my  children 
up  and  teach  them  accomplishments  myself.  I 
only  want  a little  help.”  Peggy  was  help,  and  the 
very  best  in  our  nursery. 

The  love  for  hunting  something  to  the  death  is  in- 
herent in  some  natures — most,  I fear.  When  nothing 
else  is  to  be  had,  they  get  hold  of  some  poor  body’s 
character.  No  one  could  say  any  thing  against 
Peggy;  but  her  father  was  a man  to  talk  about, 
and  the  poor  giri  was  never  mentioned  without  the 
remark  that  she  “came  of  a bad  stock.”  When 
she  was  a little  child  he  had  been  a young  man  in 
the  employ  of  a merchant  of  the  place,  who,  taking 
a liking  to  him  on  account  of  his  handsome  face 
(Peggy  looked  like  him,  every  one  was  glad  to  say), 
had  trusted  him — though  at  first  his  position  was  al- 
most a menial  one — until  he  was  deeper  in  his  con- 
fidence than  the  oldest  clerk  of  the  establishment. 
Some  said  through  habits  of  dissipation,  others 
through  gambling,  young  Hood  was  tempted  to 
betray  his  trust  at  last ; and  he  absconded  with  an 
immense  sum  of  money  one  fine  morning,  conduct- 
ing matters  in  such  a silly  way  that  the  police  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  quietly  up  to  him,  collar 
him,  and  take  the  proofs  of  the  transaction  from 
his  pocket.  The  fiend  who  tempted  him  had  de- 
serted him  in  his  time  of  need,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  he  courted  detection.  So  they  said  who 
told  me  the  story.  He  was  punished,  but,  through 
the  intercession  of  his  employer,  who  had  liked  him 
very  much,  not  as  severely  as  might  have  been. 
What  became  of  him,  and  whether  he  lived  or  died, 
no  one  knew.  But  there  was  a story  among  the 
girls  of  the  seminary,  where  Peggy  had  earned 
board  and  tuition  by  house-work,  that  he  came  to 
see  the  poor  girl  now  and  then  slyly,  and  that  once 
Miss  Richards,  the  assistant,  caught  her  talking  to 
him  from  the  window.  As  for  the  poor  mother, 
she  died,  hut  not  before  people  said  very  hard  things 
of  her.  She  was  starved  into  wrong-doing,  I fancy. 
And  poor  Peggy  was  an  orphan  when  Miss  Rich- 
ards took  her  as  a sort  of  slave.  She  always  called 
it  “an  act  of  charity,’! . Mother  it  was  one  of 
economy.  Theife Piggy  fearteef-'tb  scrub  and  to 


read,  to  wash  dishes  and  to  cipher,  and,  being  pretty 
and  clever,  brought  the  taunt  of  being  of  a “bad 
stock”  upon  her  oftener  than  she  would  by  being 
ugly  and  stupid.  ‘ 1 As  though,  ” mother  would  say, 
hugging  baby  closer — “as  though  this  child  would 
be  to  blame  if  / were  to  steal  something.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  have  such  a father  without  punishing  her 
for  it  also.”  And  so  my  mother  was  good  to  the 
girl,  who  loved  her  very  dearly.  And  no  one  in 
the  house  ever  thought  of  blaming  the  kind  im- 
pulse which  made  mother  take  Peggy  Hood,  as  it 
were,  under  her  protection,  except  our  great-aunt 
Glengarrow,  and  as  she  found  fault  with  every  tiling 
no  one  wondered. 

It  was  annoying,  however,  when  the  old  lady  lost 
her  handkerchief  or  her  gold  glasses,  as  she  often 
did,  for  she  was  forgetful,  to  have  her  bustle  into 
the  room  with  the  most  ominous  countenance  to 
whisper : 

“ Ellen,  you’ll  have  to  have  Peggy  Hood’s  trunk 
searched  this  time.  , I always  said  no  good  could 
come  of  that  family.” 

The  lost  articles  always  turned  up,  however,  and 
Peggy  never  heard  of  the  suspicion,  poor  child ! One 
thing  in  Peggy’s  conduct  was  odd,  and  one  thing 
only.  She  was  a sort  of  miser.  Her  wages  were 
paid  regularly,  and  were  good,  but  she  seldom  spent 
a cent ; but  darned,  and  patched,  and  made  over  old 
dresses  which  were  given  to  her  without  buying  a 
new  one.  So  much  so  that  my  mother  often  said : 

“ I’ve  a mind  to  spend  Peggy’s  wages  for  her, 
and  lay  in  a stock  of  comfortable  clothes  for  the 
silly  girl.  Economy  can  be  carried  too  far.  ” 

As  for  aunt  Glengarrow,  she  always  said  “ac- 
quisitiveness was  the  ruin  of  Jack  Hood,  as  it  will 
be  of  his  daughter.  I must  watch  my  diamonds.” 
B'or  the  pride  of  grand-aunt  Glengarrow’s  heart  was 
a set  of  costly  diamonds— ring,  brooch,  and  ear- 
rings, which  had  been  left  her  by  her  grandmother. 
Mother  thought  Peggy  was  putting  by  her  wages 
in  a bank  for  a rainy  day.  I believed  that  she  was 
“saving  up”  for  some  very  fine  clothes,  as  I had 
often  saved  my  pocket-money  to  purchase  a doll  or 
toy,  carriage  and  horses.  It  was  father's  custom 
when  he  paid  the  servants  to  give  me  Peggy’s  in  an 
envelope  to  take  to  her.  So  I always  particularly 
noticed  the  day,  and  always  expected  to  see  poor 
Peggy  very  fine  suddenly  some  bright  Sunday. 
But  month  after  month  passed,  and  still  Peggy 
Hood  went  to  church  in  mother’s  old  brown  merino, 
with  the  tear  across  the  breadths  nicely  darned — a 
dress  that  had  been  tucked  into  the  rag-bag  long 
before. 

One  winter’s  evening— a rainy  one,  with  a damp 
warm  air  instead  of  the  bracing  cold  which  we  ex- 
pect at  that  season — I had  been  put  to  bed  early,  be- 
fore my  father  came  home  to  tea,  it  having  been 
discovered  that  I had  taken  cold  and  was  feverish. 
I had  had  a foot-bath  and  some  homeopathic  pills, 
and  was  tucked  in  in  one  of  dear  old  grandma’s 
blankets,  but  I was  not  properl}'  thankful.  I fear; 
for  I wanted  to  be  out  in  the  hall,  playing  with  my 
brothers,  who  were  spinning  a humming-top  there. 

Mother  came  in  after  tea  and  kissed  and  petted  me, 
and,  with  a laugh,  tossed  me  the  envelope.  “Give 
Peggy  her  money,”  she  said;  “and,  Peggy,  I’d  ad- 
vice you  to  get  a new  cloak — a good  warm  one  ; 
your  shawl  is  not  thick  enough  for  this  weather.” 

“Thank  you,  ma’am.” said  Peggy,  turning  scar- 
let as  she  put  the  envelope  in  her  purse  just  as  it 
was.  But  she  made  no  answer  about  the  cloak.  I 
said  to  myself,  “ She  doesn’t  mean  to  buy  one,”  and 
I think  mother  thought  so  too,  for  she  looked  a lit- 
tle provoked,  and  in  a few  moments  kissed  me  and 
went  down  stairs.  After  she  had  gone  poor  Peggy 
covered  her  face  with  both  hands  and  cried  very 
softly,  fancying,  I think,  that  I did  not  notice  her. 
Then  she  busied  herself  putting  away  all  untidy 
things  in  the  room,  folding  my  clothes,  and  shutting 
medicine  bottles  into  the  chest  upon  the  table,  but 
with  such  a poor,  sad  face  that  I have  never  for- 
gotten it.  After  a while  she  said,  “ Shall  you  be 
lonely  if  I leave  you  ?”  I said  “ No and  she  took 
up  her  work  and  went  out,  but  I was  so  weak  and 
nervous  that  I began  in  a few  moments  to  see  some- 
thing white  or  uncannily  black  in  every  corner  as 
soon  as  the  door  was  shut.  I lay  awake,  listen- 
ing to  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  until  it  formed  it- 
self into  words,  and  watched  the  hands  as  they 
passed  slowly  around  until  eight,  nine,  and  ten  had 
struck.  Then  I heard  mother  and  father  pass  the 
door. 

“ I must  look  at  Violet,”  said  mother. 

“ Nonsense,”  said  father.  “ You’d  wake  the  child, 
my  dear.  Sleep  is  just  what  she  wants;”  and  they 
passed  on.  Then  old  cook,  waddling  and  panting, 
passed  the  door,  and  I heard  aunt  Glengarrow  march- 
ing overhead  between  her  bed  and  bureau. 

“Peggy  will  come  next,”  I said;  but  though  I 
waited  another  hour  Peggy  had  i.  ’t  come  yet.  I 
began  to  be  wretched.  My  night-1  inp  was  burn- 
ing dim.  Some  horrid  thing  with  wings  was  buzz- 
ing in  the  room.  I was  afraid  to  look  into  the  cor- 
ners at  all.  And  in  desperation  I resolved  to  arise 
and  look  for  Peggy. 

I put  on  stockings  and  a shawl  and  took  the  little 
night-lamp  and  stole  down  stairs.  I knew  where 
to  go,  for  Peggy’s  work  was  the  crimping  of  some 
cap  ruffles  for  my  aunt,  and  this  she  always  did  in 
the  kitchen.  Once  there  by  the  bright  fire  and  in 
her  presence  I should  be  safe. 

Over  the  cold  floor  and  dowrn  stairs  I went  on  tip- 
toe. A ray  of  light  fell  through  the  keyhole  of  the 
kitchen  door.  I opened  it  and  peeped  in.  On  the 
table  a light  was  burning,  and  there  lay  a white  pa- 
per box  heaped  with  the  neatly  crimped  caps,  but 
Peggy  was  not  there.  Where  could  she  have  gone  ? 
I went  close  to  the  fire  for  protection  as  well  as 
warmth,  and  being  ill  and  feverish  and  very  young 
began  to  cry.  My  whimpering  wail  had  just  begun 
to  sound  through  the  kitchen  when  the  outer  door 
opened  and  Peggy  came  in.  She  had  a shawl  over 
her  head,  and  it  was  dripping  with  rain  drops.  Her 
face  was  swollen  with  weeping  also,  and  in  her 
hand  she  held  her  purse ; it  was  empty ; the  sides  lay 
loosely  against  each  other,  instead  of  being  puffed 
out  by  the  bank  bills  as  it  had  been  when  I saw  it 
last.  She  did  not  see  me  crouching  by  the  fire  un- 
til the  door  was  bolted ; then,  when  she  did  catch 
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sight  of  me,  she  fell  into  a chair  and  began  to  trem-  Peggy  came  on  in  a great  hurry.  When  she  was 

ble  and  turned  as  white  as  a sheet.  close  by  I said,  “Now,  boys!”  But  John  whis- 

“ How  did  you  come  here,  Miss  Violet  ?”  she  cried,  pered,  in  a frightened  voice, 

“Why  did  yJm  get  out  of  your  bed  and  come  down  “ Violette ! I say,  Violette  ! don’t  stir.  There’s 
into  the  kitchen  to-night?  How  long  have  you  an  awful  old  kidnapper  on  the  bridge,  coming  as 
been  here?”  fast  as  he  can !” 

“Only  one  minute,  Peggy,”  I answered.  “I  I stretched  my  neck,  and  there,  sure  enough,  he 
was  so  frightened  alone.”  was — a dreadful  man,  all  rags,  and  with  a bloated 

“It  wasn't  my  fault,  my  dear,”  she  said.  “I  face  and  bloodshot  eyes, 
hadtowaitto — to — to  finish  those  caps,  you  know,”  “Oh!”  gasped  John,  “he’s  going  to  speak  to 
and  then  she  turned  as  red  as  she  had  been  pale  be-  Peggy!” 

fore.  , And  so  he  did.  But  not  to  ask  her  for  her  money 

“ Come  up  stairs,”  she  said,  in  a quick,  sharp  or  her  life,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort.  What  he  said 

voice,  unlike  her  usual  one,  and  she  caught  up  the  was : 

cap  box  and  the  lamp.  As  she  did  so  she  dropped  “I  thought  you’d  never  come.” 

her  purse.  I picked  it  up;  it  was  empty.  “I  couldn’t  help  being  late,"  she  answered; 

“ Have  you  lost  your  money,  Peggy  ?”  I asked.  “ and  I must  make  haste  back  again.” 

“No,  it’s  safe,”  she  answered,  and  caught  the  “What  have  you  got  for  me?”  said  the  man. 

purse  from  me  and  slipped  it  in  her  pocket.  I felt  “The  usual  sum,”  said  Peggy.  “ They  gave  me 

afraid  of  her,  and  hurried  up  stairs  behind  her,  won-  a dress  instead  of  money,  like  the  rest,  for  a pres- 
dering  what  I should  do  if  she  were  always  to  be  so  ent.” 

cross.  “ This  is  not  enough,  ” muttered  the  man.  “ I 

When  we  were  up  stairs  she  said:  “Miss  Violet,  say,  girl,  I must  have  the  ring.  I can  get  some- 
your  mother  would  be  very  angry  at  you  for  com-  thing  for  that.  Confound  it,  if  you  knew  the 
ing  down  stairs  this  cold  night,  and  at  me  for  not  dreams  I had  last  night  you’d  not  refuse.  I’m 
watching  you  better.  We  had  best  not  say  any  sure  to  win.  Luck’s  been  against  me  so  far ; but 
thing  about  it."  we’ll  ride  in  our  carriage  yet.  Give  me  the  ring,  I 

I was  willing  enough;  but  when  I waked  up  say.” 
again  in  the  night  I heard  Peggy,  lying  beside  me,  Poor  Peggy  began  to  cry. 

praying  to  God  to  “forgive  her  for  teaching  the  “Any  thing  else,  any  thing  else,”  she  sobbed, 

child  deception,”  and  sobbing  very  bitterly.  Could  But  he  gave  her  a rough  sort  of  push — nearly 

she  mean  n>e  ? I wondered.  Of  course  I know  that  a blow — and  caught  at  the  ribbon  at  her  neck.  It 
she  did  now,  but  I was  very  small  indeed  then.  I broke,  or  came  untied,  and  he  had  the  trinket  in 
never  told  my  mother — at  least  I did  not  tell  her  at  his  hand,  and  was  off  with  it.  Peggy  sat  down  on 
that  time — and  I kept  Peggy’s  secret  in  keeping  the  roots  of  the  tree,  with  a miserable  moan,  and 
my  own ; for  she  had  a secret,  I knew,  or  she  nev-  hid  her  face  on  her  knee.  She  had  only  been  seat- 
er  would  have  been  out  in  all  the  rain  that  winter  ed  there  a minute  when  the  man  came  back.  He 
night.  What  it  was  I could  not  guess.  stooped  over  her,  and  lifted  up  her  face. 

Time  seems  long  to  a child.  Peggy  was  her  own  “It’s  for  your  own  good,”  he  said.  “There, 
pleasant  self  afterward,  and  during  the  month  I for-  don’t  cry,  girl.  If  I win,  as  I’m  sure  to,  with  such 
got  all  about  that  rainy  night,  or  only  thought  of  it  dreams,  you  shall  have  it  back.  I don’t  rob  you  to 
as  any  one  might  of  something  that  had  happened  pamper  myself.  Why,  look  at  my  rags  ? and  I* 
fifty  years  before.  Only  one  thing  happened  which  live  on  a crust  and  a bone.  No  matter;  we’ll  be 
seemed  strange.  Once,  while  Peggy  was  playing  rich  together  yet.” 

with  us  at  keeping  house  in  the  cupboard,  with  He  kissed  her  on  her  forehead,  and  she  sobbed, 
sliced  apple  for  dinner  on  oar  china  play  tea-things,  “ Oh,  God  help  and  save  you !”  and  they  parted — 
a ribbon  which  she  wore  abont  her  neck  caught  in  he  crossing  the  bridge,  she  going  back  home, 
my  curls,  and  I saw  something  gleaming  at  the  end  We  went  on  to  Mr.  Twist’s,  and  went  home  after 
of  it.  our  hair  was  done,  and  had  not  much  chance  to 

“ Oh ! what  is  that  ?”  I exclaimed.  talk  over  the  matter  that  night.  But  at  breakfast- 

She  put  it  back  with  a sudden  start.  time  next  morning,  John,  directly  after  a descrip- 

“ It's  only  a ring,”  she  said.  tion  of  the  supper  at  the  party  the  night  before, 

“ Why  don’t  you  wear  it  on  your  finger  ?”  I asked,  burst  out  suddenly, 

“ It’s  too  large ; I should  lose  it,”  she  said.  And  “ Didn’t  our  Peggy  meet  a horrid  old  kidnapper 
then  she  burst  into  tears.  on  the  bridge,  Vi  ?” 

“ What  a child  lam!”  she  said.  “The  ring  was  “A  kidnapper,”  asked  mother,  with  a laugh  in 
given  to  me  by  some  one  who  is  dead.”  her  eyes. 

Her  father,  I thought,  but  I said  nothing;  for  I “Yes,  ma,”  said  John ; “and  she  gave  him  a 
had  heard  the  story  of  the  poor  man’s  crime,  and  diamond  ring,  and  he  kissed  her.” 
felt  as  though  he  were  too  wicked  to  be  mentioned  Grand-aunt  Glengarrow  uttered  a little  shriek, 
in  polite  society.  and  started  up  from  the  table. 

On  the  first  of  January  three  important  events  “She’s  got  it  at  last,’  she  cried. ^ “ I knew  no 
occurred.  Firstly,  we  were  invited  to  a party — a good  could  come  from  those  Hoods!” 
very  grand  sort  of  an  affair  for  children ; secondly,  I a presentiment,  and  rushed  up  stairs.  I 
my  father  paid  every  servant  early  in  the  morning,  began  to  laugh. 

and  gave  them  a gift  besides — Peggy’s  was  a dress  “ It  was  Peggy’s  own  ring,”  I said.  “She  wore 
pattern,  and  not  money;  and,  thirdly,  grand-aunt  around  her  neck  by  a ribbon.” 

Glengarrow  nearly  drowned  herself.  She  was  one  “ ®ut  k*ss  a man  °u  the  bridge,”  said  mother, 
of  those  terrible  cold-water  people  who  pride  them-  “Was  he  a lover ?” 

selves  on  being  able  to  plunge  in  head  foremost  “Oh  no!”  I answered.  “He  didn’t  look  like 
when  the  thermometer  is  at  zero,  and  despise  every  one ! a*  least  not  like  the  one  I saw  in  the  play.” 
one  else  who  can  not  do  so.  And  on  this  bitter  first  “I  bet  you  he  was ; 'cause  he  kissed  her,”  said 
of  January  she  went  into  the  bath-room,  and  after  John ; “ but  wasn’t  he  funny  ?” 
starting  the  water  could  not  stop  it.  The  room  “ I don’t  half  like  this,”  muttered  mother, 
was  built  in  a very  peculiar  fashion  lielow  the  level  Just  then  back  came  aunt  Glengarrow. 
of  the  house,  and  steps  went  down  into  it.  Of  course,  “It’s  gone,”  she  screamed;  “the  ring  is  gone, 
in  a little  place  like  that  the  town  was  not  supplied  The  pin  and  ear-rings  are  there ; but  the  ring  is 
with  water,  but  this  had  been  contrived  somehow  gone— worth  four  hundred  dollars — fine  stones  in 
by  means  of  pipes  from  the  river.  Aunt  Glengar-  it  I told  you  Feggy  Hood  came  of  a bad  stock.” 
row  grew  bewildered,  and  could  neither  open  the  Father  arose,  and  put  his  hand  on  his  aunt’s  arm. 

outlet  nor  stop  the  inlet.  When  mother  contrived  “Now,  auntie,”  he  said,  “be  quiet;  you’ll  find 

to  open  the  door  with  another  key— for  aunt  had  your  ring,  as  you  have  your  fan  and  your  liandker- 
lost  hers  on  the  floor — the  water  was  up  to  her  Deck,  chief  a hundred  times.” 

She  was  not  much  the  worse  for  the  fri  ,ht,  how-  “ I sha’n’t,”  said  the  old  lady.  “ Do  you  sup- 
ever,  and  a little  port-wine  set  her  all  right.  Peg-  pose  I leave  diamonds  of  that  value  lying  about 
gy  showed  herself  very  anxious  to  do  all  she  could,  loose  ?” 

and  was  busy  in  grand-aunt  Glengarrow’s  room  Father  went  on  as  though  she  had  not  spoken — 
handing  her  dry  garments,  and  rubbing  her  feet  “And  before  you  take  away  the  girl’s  character 
with  hot  towels  for  over  an  hour.  The  old  lady  you  must  be  certain.  Not  a word  until  the  house 
was  gracious  enough  to  say  she  was  “ an  obliging  is  searched.” 

girl  after  all.”  And  that  was  something  astonish-  Father  was  master.  All  that  day  was  spent  in 
ing  for  her.  After  the  fright — for  aunt  had  de-  the  search  of  every  room,  every  box,  every  drawer, 
dared  that  she  would  die,  and  mamma  was  really  The  very  carpets  were  turned  up ; but  no  ring  was 
on  the  point  of  fainting — it  took  some  time  to  collect  found. 

our  scattered  senses.  My  hair  was  to  be  curled,  At  night  a report  was  made  to  that  effect ; and 
and  my  brothers  also,  for  the  party,  and  mother  de-  grand-aunt  Glengarrow  was  no  longer  to  be  re- 
dded that  a hair-dresser  could  do  it  best.  ' So  about  strained.  Still  my  father  had  his  way. 
three  o’clock  she  sent  us  across  the  village  with  a Into  the  parlor,  with  closed  doors,  Peggy  Hood 
note  to  Mr.  Twist,  the  barber,  giving  her  direc-  was  summoned  as  the  clock  struck  seven, 
tions.  To  get  to  Mr.  Twist’s  we  were  obliged  to  She  came  in,  neat  and  pretty  as  ever,  expecting 
cross  the  bridge  which  divided  Mapletown  into  two  some  directions  for  the  night,  such  as  were  some- 

parts,  upper  and  lower.  Upper  Mapletown  was  on  times  given  if  we  were  not  well.  Her  “well, 

the  north  of  the  river,  and  was  considered  most  ma’am”  sounded  pleasant  and  unsuspicious, 
genteel.  In  Lower  Mapletown  the  store  and  the  Mother  burst  into  tears. 

tavern  and  the  barber's  shop  stood,  with  the  plainer  “ Peggy,”  she  said,  “ remember  I don’t  believe 
houses  occupied  by  the  poorer  people.  On  our  side  it  You  may  be  a poor  silly  girl ; but  you  are  not 
every  man’s  dwelling  was  his  “residence.”  bad,  I know.” 

Mr.  Proudfit’s  residence  was  close  down  by  the  “Bad!”  cried  Peggy.  “What  do  you  mean, 
water’s  edge ; indeed  the  ground  on  which  the  bridge  ma’am  ?” 

rested  belonged  to  him.  There  were  splendid  trees  “ We  mean  you  are  a thief!”  cried  aunt  Glen- 
there ; two  great  elms  tangled  their  branches  to-  garrow.  “Like  father  like  child.  What  have  you 
gether,  making  an  arch-way,  and  there  were  bushes  done  with  my  diamond  ring?” 
and  flowering  plants  hard  by.  We  were  very  proud  “Hush,  auntie,”  said  father.  “Now,  Peggy, 

of  our  romantic  bridge  on  our  side.  The  other  was  listen.  A valuable  ring  belonging  to  Mrs.  Glen- 

bald  and  bare,  with  only  hard  gray  road  to  rest  garrow  is  missing;  circumstances  appear  to  point 
upon.  This  winter  day,  of  course,  the  trees  were  you  out  as  the  culprit ; we  have  proof  that  you 

bare,  but  the  trunks  were  very  large,  and  the  wood  have  had  a ring  in  your  possession ; that  you  gave 

of  the  bushes  strong  and  plentiful.  Any  one  could  one  to  a man  near  tho  bridge  on  New-Year’s  Day. 

have  hidden  behind  those  elms,  especially  a child,  I am  willing  to  believe  you  sorely  tempted— to  be 

and  from  the  bridge  could  not  have  been  seen  at  all.  as  lenient  as  possible.  Tell  us  where  the  ring  is, 

Just  as  we  reached  the  spot,  John,  who  had  very  and  you  shall  be  mercifully  dealt  with." 

sharp  eyes,  looked  back.  * Poor  Peggy  stared  at  my  father,  and  her  very 

“ There  comes  Peggy,”  he  said.  “ Mother  has  lips  grew  white, 
sent  her  after  us.  I tell  you  what,  Vi  .'—let’s  hide  “I  never  saw  Mrs.  Glengarrow’s  ring,  except  upon 

behind  these  trees,  and  when  she  passes  jump  out  her  finger,”  she  said.  “Oh,  Sir,  do  you  think  so 
and  scare  her.”  badly  of  me?” 

We  agreed.  - John  and  little  Fred  took  one  tree,  “Hypocrite!”  cried  aunt  Glengarrow.  “You 
and  I another,  and  we  waited.  I could  see  the  road  fWiokijd  Jv2njiajL  I suppose  you’ll  deny  being  at 
best ; tho  boys  had  a better  view  of  the  bridge.  '-roeltifiagwJt  ill.'-  ■ 1 
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“ She  won’t  do  that,  for  I saw  her,”  said  John. 

« No,  master  John,"  said  Peggy,  “1  was  there.” 

“ And  you  met  a man  and  kissed  him  and  gave 
him  something.” 

“ God  help  us  both  ! Yes.” 

Poor  Peggy  clasped  her  hands  as  she  said  this. 
And  my  father  asked,  sternly,  “What  did  you 
give  him  ? 

“ Money,”  answered  Peggy — “ money  and  a ring. 
It  was  my  own ; I have  had  it  three  years.  You’ve 
seen  the  ribbon  round  my  neck,  ma’am.” 

“A  ribbon  is  not  a ring, ’’said  aunt  Glengarrow. 

“ Can  you  prove  this  ?"  asked  my  father. 

“ Miss  Violette  saw  the  ring.” 

“I  did,”  I said. 

“After  she’d  stolen  it,”  said  aunt  Glengarrow. 

“ It  was  on  Wednesday,”  cried  Peggy,  eagerly. 

“ I’m  sure  I don’t  know  when  you  took  the  ring,” 
said  aunt  Glengarrow. 

“Peggy,”  said  my  father,  “if  you  speak  the 
truth  send  for  this  man  and  let  him  show  the  ring 
you  gave  him.” 

“ I can  not,”  said  Peggy. 

“ Tell  us  where  he  is.” 

“Never !"  answered  Peggy  Hood , and  the  tone 
was  so  solemn  that  it  sounded  like  an  oath. 

“ Then  you  have  only  your  own  word  for  evi- 
dence ?” 

“ That  is  all,  Sir.  Oh,  can’t  you  believe  me?” 

“ I could,  Peggy,”  said  father ; “ but  appearances 
are  much  against  you,  and  I am  not  the  party  most 
interested  here.  I’m  sorry  for  you ; but  unless  you 
tell  me  that  man’s  name,  and  where  to  find  him — ” 

“ I can’t  do  that,  Sir,”  said  Peggy,  with  a sob. 

“And  to  screen  some  disreputable  lover  you’ll 
lose  character  and  friends,”  sobbed  my  mother. 

Peggy  answered  not  one  word. 

To  cut  a long  matter  short,  aunt  Glengarrow  used 
her  power,  and  in  a few  hours  Peggy  Hood  w as  ar- 
rested on  a charge  of  larceny.  Mother  and  father 
testified  to  her  good  character  and  behavior.  But 
what  John  had  to  tell,  child  as  he  was,  seemed  proof 
sufficient,  and  there  was  that  feeling  against  her, 
the  old  story  of  her  father's  crime,  and  the  belief 
that  she  came  of  a bad  stock  and  could  not  do  well. 
Poor  Peggy  Hood  Avas  found  guilty. 

When  I found  that  all  l had  to  tell  about  the 
ring  I had  seen,  which  I thought  would  save  her, 
only  went  to  prove  that  she  had  aunt  Glengarrow’s 
diamonds  in  her  possession,  I was  so  horrified  that 
it  made  me  quite  ill.  I fainted,  I think,  and  they 
took  me  home,  and  I was  feverish  and  delirious  for  a 
good  many  days.  When  I was  better,  and  first 
able  to  go  down  stairs  in  my  little  pink  dressing- 
gown,  ruffled  all  around  by  Peggy’s  own  hands,  I 
found  the  house  in  some  commotion.  The  waste- 
pipe  in  the  bath-room  was  stopped  up,  and  there 
had  been  quite  a flood  on  the  lower  floor.  It  had 
been  bailed  out,  however,  and  a man  was  there  ex- 
amining the  pipes. 

He  was  a red-faced  man — redder  than  usual  I 
thought  from  stooping — and  very  fond  of  talking. 
Mother,  aunt  Glengarrow,  and  the  cook  were  in- 
specting his  operations  with  the  skirts  of  their 
dresses  held  gingerly  up  from  the  damp  floor. 

“You  say  this  here  hasn’t  been  long  out  o'  order,” 
he  said.  “A  gradual  accumulation  of  filth  might 
be  the  cause — •” 

“A  gradual  accumulation  of  filth  in  my  house, 
indeed !’’  said  mother. 

“Or  servants  might  have  thrown  in  bones  or  po- 
tato peelings.” 

“ J/e  throw  tater  skins  in  the  bath-room !”  gasped 
cook. 

“ Or  some  lady  might  hev  lost  off'  a stocking.” 

“What  does  the  man  think  of  me?”  said  Aunt 
Glengarrow.  “The  thing  is  out  of  order.  Theday 
I was  drowned  I said  so.” 

“ DroAvned,  mum?”  cried  the  man  amazed. 

“Nearly,  I mean,”  said  aunt.  “Well,  what 
now?” 

“I’ve  discovered  suthin,”  said  the  man,  poking 
the  pipe  with  vigor.  “It  is  a stocking!  There 
now !”  and  out  came  with  a tug  a dingy  wad  of  stuff 
which  might  have  once  been  gray,  or  blue,  or  even 
white. 


“ So  it  is,”  said  mother. 

“ No  it  isn’t,”  said  aunt.  “It’s  paper.” 

The  man  had  come  forward  with  his  prize,  hold  - 
ing it  between  a thumb  and  finger.  In  the  hall 
without  stood  a table  and  he  laid  it  there,  the  rest 
gathering  around.  Twisted  by  the  pipe  it  was  hard 
to  tell  what  the  bit  of  muslin  had  been,  but  the  big 
fingers  unwound  the  ball,  and  before  us  lay  a hand- 
kerchief embroidered  and  marked  G.  G. 

“ It’s  one  of  yours,  aunt,”  said  mother. 

Aunt  Glengarrow  turned  pale. 

“ And  there’s  something  tied  up  in  the  corner,” 
said  the  man.  “A  bit  of  money  likely,  if  I can  but 
get  it  out ; that  has  helped  to  wedge  it.  Ah,  there 
it  is!"  and  with  a final  tug  the  knot  was  undone 
and  out  upon  the  table  rolled  my  grand-aunt  Glen- 
garrow’s diamond  ring. 

“Great  Heavens!  "cried  my  aunt.  “ Iremember 
now  distinctly  tying  up  the  ring  in  my  handker- 
chief and  putting  it  about  my  neck  to  keep  it  safe. 
I’ve  perjured  myself!”  And  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  aunt  Glengarrow  fainted  in  good  earnest, 
while  mother  went  off  into  hysterics. 

We  are  not  heathen  at  Mapletown.  So  I need 
not  tell  you  that  Peggy  was  set  free  at  once,  and 
that  father  brought  her  home  to  our  house  again. 
But  of  course  you  don’t  know,  unless  I tell  you,  that 
when  mother  said,  “Peggy,  if  you  want  me  to 
think  right  well  of  you,  you  must  tell  me  the  truth 
about  that  man  on  the  bridge  on  New-Year’s  Day.1’ 
The  poor  girl  said,  “ I couldn’t  tell  you  then ; it 
might  have  harmed  him,  and  could  have  done  me  no 
good.  It  was  my  poor  father,  ma’am,  who  has 
found  the  world  against  him  for  so  many  years,  and 
who  gambles  away  all  he  can  earn,  and  all  that  I 
can  give  him.  God  help  him ! And  the  ring — no 
diamond,  only  a common  stone  of  some  kind  though 
the  gold  was  good — was  a present  from  Will  Brace, 
who  would  have  married  me  if  he  had  not  gone 
down  at  sea  with  the  rest  of  the  crew  of  the  Star 
Queen  three  years  ago.  And  Peggy  burst  into  tears, 
and  mother  kissed  herlWswa  were  so  Had  to  have 
her  back  again.  I likra'sthi^'fhfl  e’lutS  4cll ; and 


this  time  the  truth  is  very  pleasant.  Only  think 
of  father’s  hunting  up  that  poor  wretched  gambler, 
Jack  Hood,  and  taking  him  into  his  own  office  and 
saving  him  after  all ; and  of  one  day  a great  ocean 
steamer  bringing  back  a crew'  of  shipAvrecked  men 
taken  from  a desert  island,  and  of  one  of  those  sail- 
ors being  Will  Brace,  our  Peggy’s  betrothed  lover. 
It  sounds  too  good  to  be  true  ; but  it  is.  And  Peggy 
was  married  last  Thursday  in  the  church,  looking 
lovely  in  her  pure  white  dress.  And  that  father  of 
hers  was  there  to  give  her  away,  quite  a nice  look- 
ing elderly  man  in  black,  not  the  least  like  the 
wretched  creature  who  shivered  on  the  bridge  on 
New-Year’s  Day  five  years  before.  And,  strangest 
of  all,  though  just  as  true  as  the  rest,  aunt  Glen- 
garrow was  there,  in  the  best  of  humors,  to  give  that 
dear  old  Peggy  Hood  the  identical  diamond  ring  as 
a Avedding  present.  And  it  was  altogether  like  a 
play,  with  every  thing  turning  out  right  in  the  last 
act. 


MY  BOY  BEN. 

“Cindy!” 

The  girl  loaned  from  the  Avindow  of  the  room  she 
was  dusting.  Fail-  and  blue-eyed,  somewhat  pretty, 
there  Avas  yet  a lurking  something  in  her  face  that 
told  you  she  belonged  to  the  subject  race. 

“Yes,  Ben," looking  up  and  down  the  fragrant 
garden  paths  for  the  owner  of  the  voice,  and  finally 
right  dowii  beneath  the  window,  where  he  stood  with 
a pruning-knife  in  his  hand  and  some  clippings 
from  the  tall  flowering  shrub  he  had  been  trimming. 
Nothing  in  his  face  to  tell  what  blood  darkened  in 
his  veins,  unless  it  might  be  the  spark  that  smoul- 
dered, as  it  were,  in  his  full  dark  eye.  He  Avas  tall 
and  lithely  made,  his  features  aristocratic  enough  in 
mould  for  the  most  exacting  taste,  and  he  carried 
himself  like  a prince  in  disguise. 

“It’s  true,  Cindy,  what  I told  yon.  Master 
Perry  is  only  home  on  furlough.  He’s  taken  a 
commission  in  the  Richmond  army.  I saw  his  uni- 
form hid  away  in  the  oak  Avardrobe,  not  half  an 
hour  ago.  And  the  family  are  going  back  with  him 
when  .e  goes.  So  it’s  good-bv  to  onr  chance  if  Ave 
don  t take  it  pretty  soon.” 

‘ 1 What  shall  we  do,  Ben  ?”  (.'indy  said,  clasping 
her  hands. 

Ben  reached  aip  aud  pulled  her  ear  down  to  a 
level  Avitb  his  lips. 

“ Take  our  chance  to-night,  if  we  care  enough  for 
it,”  he  Avliispered;  ‘ the  Union  lines  are  only  six 
miles  off.” 

“But  master  will  > after  us,”  she  anSAvercd,  in 
the  same  breathless  v.  ice. 

“ I know ; and  they’d  give  us  up  to  him,  because 
he  pretends  to  be  Union.  And  I can’t  prove  that 
he  ain’t.  But,  my  girl,  we  Avon’t  go  as  Cindy  and 
Ben.  You’ll  put  on  a suit  of  Master  Walt’s,  and  I 
shall  wear  Master  Perry’s  uniform !” 

Cindv  dreAv  back  from  Ben’s  triumphant  look, 
fairly  aghast  with  the  daringness  of  the  proposition. 

“Don’t  yon  be  scared,  Cindy,  it  ain’t  half  so  bad 
as  to  stay.  And  remember  what  that  would  be. 
How  did  your  old  mother  die?  and  Avhere’s  Jube? 
and  Avhat  was  Lizzy  whipped  for?  Will  you  go?” 

Cindy  was  crying  bitterly.  “ Yes,  oh  yes !” 

“Get  away  as  early  as  you  can  then,  to-night, 
and  Avear  a suit  of  Master  Walt’s.  Look  as  much 
like  him  as  you  can ; I’ll  be  waiting  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden.” 

It  was  near  midnight  when  the  two  met  again  at 
the  foot  of  the  garden ; Cindy  looking  as  much  like 
tbe  spruce  young  student,  Master  Walt,  as  his 
clothes  could  make  her,  but  shaking  with  fear  till 
her  teeth  chattered. 

Ben  she  at  first  took  for  Master  Perry  himself, 
and  was  for  running  back  to  the  house  when  he 
stopped  her.  Ben’s  eyes  flashed  like  the  buttons 
on  his  master’s  uniform. 

“ Do  I look  enough  like  him  to  pass  for  him, 
Cindy?”  he  asked,  drawing  himself  up. 

“ You  look  like  his  very  self,  Ben.” 

“Then  I am  him,  Captain  Perry  Littlejohn,  of 
the  Confederate  service — remember,  Cindy  — and 
you’re  my  boy  Jube,  and  I’m  going  to  desert  to  the 
old  flag  I never  wanted  to  fight  against.  That’s 
about  what  I heard  a deserter  tell  ’em  Avhen  I went 
to  the  Union  camp  Avith  a load  of  sweet-potatoes 
the  other  day.  Wonder  if  those  Yankee  soldiers 
will  see  any  resemblance  between  Captain  Little- 
john and  his  boy  Ben  ?” 

Cindy  watched  her  lover,  speechless  Avith  ad- 
miration; too  much  beAvildered,  indeed,  to  detect 
the  fine  sarcasm  that  underlay  his  light  speech. 

“ The  devil ! ha,  ha ! ho,  ho ! What  the  mis- 
chief does  this  mean,  Ben,  you  rascal  ?” 

It  Avas  Captain  Perry  himself,  who  had  been 
listening  some  time  among  the  branches  of  the  tree 
under  which  they  stood,  waiting  for  the  night  to 
get  a little  darker.  He  swung  himself  down  now, 
and  laid  his  hand  lightly  on  Ben's  shoulder,  almost 
convulsed  with  laughter  at  the  idea  of  his  servant 
in  his  uniform,  and  pretending  to  pass  for  himself! 

“ It  means  that  I’m  going  to  try  freedom,  Mas- 
ter Perry,”  said  Ben,  quietly.  “ Come,  Cindy.” 

He  sprang  from  under  Littlejohn’s  hand,  and 
darted  down  the  avenue. 

Poor  Cindy  was  too  frightened  to  move,  and  let 
Master  Perry  take  her  back  to  the  house  without 
the  faintest  show  of  resistance. 

Master  Perry  was  very  angry  by  this  time ; but 
he  did  not  offer  to  pursue  the  fugitive. 

“ The  scoundrel ! ” he  muttered.  “ I’ll  go  over  to 
the  Union  camp  after  him  to-morrow ; and  I don’t 
think  he’ll  ever  try  it  again  after  I’ve  given  him 
a certain  practical  illustration  of  the  consequences 
of  such  impertinence.  Won’t  the  Yankees  stare, 
though — curse  them — when  they  find  that,  instead 
of  Captain  Littlejohn,  deserter,  they’ve  only  got  my 
slave-boy,  Ben  ? They’re  just  soft  enough  to  swal- 
low that  imposition.” 

Cindy  listened  to  him,  shuddering.  She  had 
often  heard  Ben  say  he  would  never  live  to  be 
whipped ; and  some  instinct  of  this  in  the  family 
had  hitherto  spared  him  such  ignominy.  Now, 
however,  it  seemed  that  nothing  conld  save  him. 

True  to  his  word,  Master  Perry  Aveut  over  to  the 
Union  camp  in  the  morning  to  claim  his  slave.  He 
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had  rested  very  contentedly  overnight  in  the  belief 
that  ho  would  experience  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
possession  of  him,  and  his  meditations  were  chiefly 
of  the  punishment  necessary  to  preA'ent  such  im- 
, pertinence  in  future.  Ben  was  very  spirited ; he 
knew  that  well  enough;  but  all  the  more  reason 
why  his  spirit  should  be  broken. 

“A  fellow  representing  himself  as  Captain  Lit- 
tlejohn, deserter  from  the  Confederate  service?” 
repeated  the  officer  to  whom  Littlejohn  presented 
himself.  “ Why,  yes,  I believe  we  have  got  such 
a man  here.  He’s  under  guard,  though,  till  the 
matter  can  be  investigated.  Do  you  kuoAv  any 
thing  about  him  ?” 

Littlejohn  laughed. 

“ I ought  to,  seeing  I’m  Cap — ahem — Littlejohn 
myselfc  and  the  fellow  you  have  got  is  only  my  boy 
Ben,  cfcne  up  in  my— ahem — in  a uniform  the  fel- 
low got  hold  of  somewhere.” 

“What?” 

Littlejohn  repeated  his  story  someAvhat  more  co- 
herently. There  Avere  some  quicksands  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  that  uniform,  but  he  floundered  through 
them ; and  Colonel  Manning,  amused  and  perplex- 
ed both,  sent  a file  of  men  after  the  mysterious 
Captain. 

Ben  came'  into  the  presence,  looking  like  a Ma- 
jor-General at  the  very  least.  The  uniform  be- 
came him  Avonderfully,  and  having  already  snuffed 
a few  hours  of  free  air  he  carried  himself  se\-eral 
inches  taller  than  usual,  and  looked  so  handsome 
and  dignified  withal  that  it  was  much  easier  be- 
lieving Littlejohn  “my  boy  Ben”  than  Ben  him- 
self. 

“You  certainly  do  resemble  each  other,”  said 
Colonel  Manning  to  tire  slave  claimant,  “and 
really,  Sir,  where  master  and  slave  so  strangely  re- 
semble each  other,  really — ” 

He  hesitated,  still  between  amusement  and  real 
perplexity,  while  Littlejohn  colored,  angrily. 

“ Do  you  mean  to  insult  me,  Sir?"  feeling  for  his 
sword ; but  Ben  had  it. 

“ By  no  means,  Captain.” 

Ben,  at  too  great  a distance  to  hear  the  conversa- 
tion, was  regarding  his  quondam  master  Avith  an  in- 
describably ferocious  air,  copied  from  tbe  most  ap- 
proved specimens  of  Southern  chivalry  he  had  ever 
seen. 

“Captain,  this  gentleman  lays  a very  singular 
claim  to — ” 

The  bogus  Captain  interrupted  the  hesitating 
sentence  Avith  a ferocious  scowl,  and  then  laughing 
lightly,  said, 

“ You  are  facetious,  Colonel,  ha ! ha ! to  call  my 
boy  Ben  this  gentleman.” 

Here  was  a situation!  Which  Avas  “My  boy 
Ben,”  or  was  either?  The  Colonel  began  to  look 
cloudy,  vaguely  suspecting  that  ho  was  being  made 
the  victim  of  some  . family  hoax. 

“Gentlemen,"  he  began,  “I  see  no  other  way 
but  to  place  you  both  under  arrest  till  this  matter 
can  be  properly  investigated." 

“Come  to  inform  against  me  as  a rebel,  eh?” 
asked  Ben,  slave  wit  getting  ahead  of  the  gentle- 
ni  .ly  instinct  on  the  other  side. 

“You  rascal — ” began  Littlejohn;  but  Colonel 
Manning  informed  him  that  personal  invective 
could  not  be  indulged  there,  the  Captain  showed 
himself  quite  the  most  a gentleman  of  the  two. 

“Captain?  he’s  no  Captain:  this  is  an  outrage, 
Colonel  Manning — a deliberate  outrage !” 

“Why,  Ben,  Avhal  game  are  you  up  to  now? 
The  cleverest  joker  you  ever  saw,  Colonel,”  the 
real  Ben  said,  with  an  air  that  staggered  Littlejohn 
himself. 

Colonel  Manning  tried  to  smile,  but  it  was  hard 
work,  the  whole  affair  was  so  bewildering.  And 
he  had  grown  more  and  more  suspicious  that  he 
was  being  hoaxed  somehow.  His  sentiments  con- 
cerning the  contrabands  were  peculiar,  somebody 
might  have  hit  upon  this  plan  to  test  them. 

He  accordingly,  as  the  simplest  way  out  of  the 
dilemma,  ordered  the  mysterious  pair  both  under  ar- 
rest for  the  present. 

Southern  temper  was  scarcely  able  to  contain  it- 
self then,  and  sputtered  and  fumed  vehemently,  but 
in  A’ain.  Ben  marched  away  with  his  chuckling 
guard  like  a conquering  hero. 

A messenger  was  dispatched  to  the  Littlejohn 
family  mansion  when  Master  Perry  got  cool  enough 
to  suggest  such  a proceeding.  But  the  messenger 
must  have  lost  his  way,  though  it  was  plain  enough, 
for  nothing  more  was  heard  of  him  till  the  follow- 
ing day  toward  noon. 

Meanwhile,  next  morning,  a little  before  light,  a 
blue-eyed,  fair-faced  young  woman  calling  herself 
Cindy,  came  struggling  into  the  Union  camp,  and 
fell  fainting  with  terror  at  the  feet  of  the  compas- 
sionate picket  who  hailed  her.  A slight  examina- 
tion showed  that  it  was  probably  not  altogether  ter- 
ror made  the  girl  faint.  Her  shoulders  were  bruised 
and  lacerated : she  bad  been  Avhipped  for  trying  to 
run  away.  That  was  evident  enough. 

We  all  know  what  Yankee  soldiers  are  in  such  a 
case.  One  of  those  who  stood  there  and  heard  poor 
Cindy's  story  had  dabbled  in  law  before  he  became 
a soldier,  and  was  consequently  dubbed  “the  law- 
yer” by  his  comrades.  He  managed  somehow  to 
get  speech  with  Captain  Littlejohn  alias  Ben ; and 
the  consequence  was,  that  when  Colonel  Manning, 
having  pondered  the  matter,  had  that  curious  case 
of  “My  boy  Ben”  up  again  in  the  morning,  Ben, 
looking  as  much  like  a Major-General  as  ever,  told 
the  Colonel  with  dignified  courtesy  that  if  he  would 
permit  him  (Ben)  to  say  a few  words  aud  ask  a feAV 
questions,  he  would  prove  entirely  to  his  satisfac- 
tion which  of  the  two  was  really  Captain  Little- 
john. 

Colonel  Manning  assented,  and  Ben  proceeded : 

“If  even  I were  the  slave  of  thin  man  calling 
himself  Perry  Littlejohn,  has  not  the  United  States 
Congress  passed  a laAV  confiscating  the  slaves  of  all 
rebels?” 

“ Congress  has  passed  such  a law.” 

“Then,  Sir,  this  matter  is  easy  of  settlement. 
For  the  easier  arrangement  of  it  I am  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge that  I icas  the  property  of  Perry  Little- 
ji_hn ; but  having  in  my  possession  proof  that  he  is 
a rebel.  I am  now  confiscated  to  the  United  States. 


This  uniform,  you  will  find,  if  you  wish  to  test  the 
matter,  fits  that  gentleman  better  even  than  my- 
self. I took  it  from  his  wardrobe  the  night  I came 
here,  in  this  pocket  of  it  you  will  find  his  com- 
mission, under  rebel  signature,  as  an  officer  in  the 
rebel  army.  By  sending  to  bis  father’s  house  and 
examining  his  father’s  private  papers  you  will  find 
ample  proof  that  he  is  also  a rebel.  Till  you  have 
ascertained  these  circumstances  to  be  as  I represent 
them,  Colonel,  I shall  await  with  hope  that  judg- 
ment which  makes  me  either  a free  man  or  /its 
slave.” 

Perry  Littlejohn,  Esq.,  had  very  little  to  say — or 
rather  lie  had  much,  but  it  was  of  little  avail.’ 

Ilis  father,  coming  to  claim  Cindy,  was  detained 
till  a sort  of  investigating  committee  could  be  sent 
to  his  house. 

The  result  proved  that  !5en  had  told  the  truth , 
and  Colonel  Manning  being  very  exact  in  such 
matters,  the  Littlejohn  slaves  fulfilled  the  letter  of 
the  law,  and  became  confiscated. 

They  had  a Avedding  in  camp  the  next  day.  Ben 
and  Ciudy  were  married. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

One  of  our  city  confectioners  advertises  broken  heart  s 
for  thirteen  cents  per  pound! 


Eau  Where,  and  Kao  Where!— “There  has  been  a 
frightful  fire,”  we  have  just  rend,  “at  Vichy.”  Well, 
then,  we  should  like  to  know  what  the  Yichy  waters  Ave 
hear  about  are  worth? 

The Cowabd’8  “Arms.”— His  legs. 

Man  is  born  of  woman ; and  he  may  often  die  of  her. 

Why  is  a washer-womun  like  Saturday?— Because  she 
brings  in  the  clothes  (close)  of  the  week. 


Notice. — The  gentleman  who,  the  other  day,  ran  away 
from  home  without  stopping  to  take  his  breath  is  requested 
to  fetch  it  as  quickly  at  possible. 


Soft  Avords  butter  no  parsnips,  but  a new  bonnet  pre- 
sented to  a wife  will  cover  a multitude  of  hpr  husband's 


Passage  from  the  Diary  of  a “ Late”  Physician 

“The  fellow  got  well  before  I came.” 

Those  who  “bow  wild  oats  generally  reap  a crop  of 
tears." 


Mui.tum  rx  Pakvo.— The  soul  in  the  body. 

A Third-Bottle  Conundrum.— When  are  the  Funds 
unsteady?— When  money  is  “tight.” 


An  alderman  Avas  heard  the  other  day  getting  off  the 
following  specimen  of  what  may  be  called  “corporation” 
logic : “ All  human  things  are  hollow ; ftna  human  thing, 
therefore  I’m  hollow.  It  is  contemptible  to  be  hollow, 
therefore  *’U  stuff  myself  as  full  os  I’m  ahle.” 

QUIET  AMUSEMENT. 

Curious  Inquirer.  “Gardener,  why  do  you  water  the 
sidewalk  so  much?” 

Gardener. — “ Sure,  master  has  nothing  to  amuse  him, 
and  so  he  makes  me  keep  the  sidewalk  wet,  while  he  looks 
out  o’  the  windy  at  the  ladies’  ankles.’’ 

The  surgeon  of  an  English  ship  of  war  used  to  prescribe 
salt-water  for  his  patients  in  all  disorders.  Having  s iled 
one  evening  on  a party  of  pleasure,  he  happened  by  some 
mischance  to  be  drowned.  The  captain,  who  had  not 
heard  of  the  disaster,  asked  one  of  the  tars  next  day  if  lie 
had  heard  any  tiling  of  the  doctor.  “Yes,"  answered 
Jack:  “he  was  drowned  last  night  in  his  own  medicine 
chest” 

“Pm  very  much  surprised,”  quoth  Harry, 

“Tint  Jane  a gambler  should  marry.” 

“I'm  not  at  all,”  her  sister  says, 

“You  know  he  lias  such  winning  ways!” 


One  of  the  curiosities  some  time  since  shown  at  a public 
exhibition  professed  to  be  a skull  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  A 
gentleman  present  observed  that  it  could  not  be  Crom- 
well's, as  he  had  a very  large  head,  and  this  was  a amsl! 
skull.  “Oh,  I knoAv  all  that,”  said  the  exhibitor,  undis- 
turbed; “but,  you  see,  this  was  his  skull  when  he  was  a 
buy"  


It  is  too  true  that  there  are  mauy  patriots,  who.  while 
they  bleat  about  the  “ cause  of  liberty,"  act  in  so  interest- 
ed a manner  that  they  are  evidently  looking  more  after 
the  effects. 


An  Englishman  paying  an  Irish  shoe-black  with  rude- 
ness, the  “dirty  urchin”  said,  “My  honey,  all  the  polish 
you  have  is  upon  your  boots,  and  I gave  you  that.” 


They  can  not  be  complete  in  anght 
Who  are  not  humoronsly  prone: 
A man  without  a merry  thought 
Can  hardly  have  a funny  bone. 


Hook  one  day  walking  in  the  Strand  with  a friend  had 
his  attention  directed  to  a very  pompous  gentleman,  who 
strutted  along  as  if  the  street  were  his  own.  Instantly 
leaA'ing  his  companion.  Hook  Avent  up  to  the  stranger  and 
said,  “ I beg  ycur  pardon,  Sir,  but  pray  may  I ask — are 
you  any  body  in  particular!"  Before  the  astonished 
magnifico  could  collect  himself  so  as  to  reply  practically  or 
otherwise  to  the  query,  Hook  had  passed  on. 


“My  dear,  Avhat  makes  you  always  yawn?” 
The  wife  exclaimed,  her  temper  gone, 

“Is  home  so  dull  and  dreary?" 

“Not  so,  mv  love,”  he  said,  “not  so; 

But  man  and  Avife  a.  one , you  know ; 

And  when  alone  > m weary!" 


A Yorkshire  clergyman,  preaching  for  the  Blind  Asylum, 
began  by  gravely  remarking : “ If  all  the  world  were  blind, 
what  a melancholy  sight  it  would  be  1” 


A man  with  one  eye  laid  a wager  with  another  man, 
that  he  (the  one-eyed  person)  saw  more  than  the  other. 
The  wager  was  accepted.  “You  have  lost,”  says  the 
first ; •-!  can  see  the  two  eyes  in  yonr  face,  and  you  can 
see  only  one  in  mine.” 


What  is  the  difference  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
a bombshell  ? — One  is  heir  to  the  throne,  the  other  is 
thrown  to  the  air.  [The  Prince  himself,  on  hearing  this, 
declared  it  to  be  simply  a-bomb-inable.] 


“When  I first  married  my  wife,”  said  a fond  husband. 
“ I loved  her  so  much  that  I could  have  eaten  her : and 
now,"  he  added,  with  a sigh,  u I wish  to  Heaven  I had." 


NEVER  DESPAIR. 

The  very  obstacles  to  fame 

Are  sUppingstones  unto  the  same. 


Miss  Annie  Moesity  and  Mrs.  Ann  Tippathy  are  earn- 
estly i (-quested  to  call  upon  Miss  Amy  A.  Billitv,  and  re- 
niov^  left  bohind  them  on  Tues- 
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QUITE  ALONE. 

Br  GEOBGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

PRES  E NTIM  ENT. 

The  countess  and  Lily  were  speedily  installed 
in  the  Cottage. 

The  dwelling  placed  at  the  countess’s  disposal 
by  Mr.  M‘Variety  might,  with  almost  equal  pro- 
priety, have  been  dubbed  the  Barn,  or  the  Man- 
sion House,  or  the  Log  Cabin ; for  it  partook,  in 
pretty  well-balanced  degrees,  of  each  and  every 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  edifices  just  men- 
tioned. Perhaps,  when  Ranelagh  was  the  coun- 
try-house of  some  great  seventeenth-centuiy  no- 
bleman, it  had  been  a Mansion — indeed,  it  yet 
boasted  a fine  old  carved  porch,  and  some  lat- 
ticed windows  with  deep  embrasures  of  stone, 
which  had  a Mansion  House  look;  but  it  had 
been  half  burned  down,  and  patched  up  again 
with  bricks  and  boards  in  a most  heterogeneous 
fashion.  What  kind  of  roof  it  had  originally 
possessed  was  uncertain.  The  existing  one  was 
certainly  of  thatch.  Its  career  had  been  an 
eminently  varied  one ; and  successive  lessees  of 
Ranelagh  had  put  it  to  all  kinds  of  uses.  Mrs. 
Snuff  bum,  the  housekeeper,  who  had  lived 
through  many  managements,  and  whose  mem- 
ory was  prodigious,  was  ready  to  take  her  affi- 
davit that  she  had  known  the  Cottage  Avhen  it 
was  converted  into  a cow-house.  Manager  Wob- 
bels,  who  rented  the  gardens  in  ’36,  the  Great 
Balloon  year,  was  of  an  agricultural  turn  of 
mind,  and  kept  pigs  in  the  garden  attached  to 
the  Cottage.  His  famous  trotting  pony,  Hydro- 
cephalous,  was  put  out  to  grass'  in  the  adjoining 
paddock,  and  in  the  great  hall  he  kept  the  In- 
dian com  which  he  had  grown  after  an  approved 
recipe  of  the  late  Mr.  Cobbett.  The  corn  came 
up  beautifully ; only  the  rats  devoured  the  greater 
portion  of  the  crop  when  it  was  garnered  in,  and 
the  residue  turned  bad,  so  as  to  excite,  the  rather, 
ridicule  than  competition  when  exhibited  on  a 
stall  in  Mark  Lane  as  the  Royal  Ranelagh  Cora. 

Monsieur  Folliculaire,  from  Paris,  who  took 
the  Gardens  in  the  Coronation  year  (you  remem- 
ber : Folliculaire  of  Tivoli  and  the  Montagnes 
Russes,  who  used  to  give  promenade  concerts 
long  before  Jullien  was  heard  of),  “ remounted,  ” 
to  use  his  own  expression,  and  redecorated  the 
Cottage  in  the  Louis  Quinze  style,  covering  the 
ceilings  with  flying  personages  out  of  Lempriere’s 
Dictionary,  and  very  scantily  attired,  and  the 
walls  with  mirrors,  gaseliers,  and  festooned  dra- 
peries of  pink  and  white  glazed  calico.  Follicu- 
laire was  an  imaginative  man,  mad  as  a March 
hare.  His  endeavors,  nevertheless,  were  com- 
mendable. At  the  clapping  of  hands  tables 
laden  with  the  choicest  viands  and  the  rarest 
wines  were  to  rise  through  trap-doors ; you  had 
only  to  lift  a corner  of  the  table-cloth  to  find  the 
keys  of  a harpsichord ; and  the  ice-creams  were 
always  sent  up  in  shapes  representing  the  Vdnus 
de  Me'dicis  or  the  Bello  Chocolatii*re.  But  the 
machinery  of  the  supper-tables  wouldn’t  work, 
and  the  choice  viands  and  rare  wines  were  apt 
either  to  stick,  in  medio,  between  supper-room  and 
cellar,  after  the  manner  of  Mohammed’s  coffin, 
or  else  to  shoot  up  suddenly,  with  alarming  crash 
of  crockery-ware,  scattering  dismay  and  gravy 
among  the  assembled  guests.  Compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  manual  aid  in  lieu  of  mechan- 
ical appliances,  Folliculaire  engaged  waitresses 
who  wore  high  powdered  toupees,  hoops,  short 
skirts,  and  high-heeled  shoes,  according  to  the 
pattern  of  the  shepherdesses  of  Watteau  and 
Lancret.  These  young  ladies,  however,  com- 
plained that  the  high-heeled  shoes,  in  addition 
to  being  painful  to  walk  upon,  conduced  to  corns, 
and  that  the  powder  spoiled  their  hair.  Folli- 
culaire suggested  wigs;  but  the  perrukes  were 
continually  tumbling  into  plates  of  lobster  salad, 
and,  besides,  made  the  young  ladies’  hands  ache. 
In  despair,  he  replaced  the  shepherdesses  by  a 
corps  of  graceful  nymphs  attired  as  vivandieres 
of  the  French  army ; and  for  a while  the  blue 
tunics,  white  aprons,  and  scarlet  pantaloons 
proved  very  attractive ; but,  as  a rule,  the  Brit- 
ish aristocracy  were  languid  in  availing  them- 
selves of  the  delights  of  the  Trianon  Pompadour ; 
and  the  sudden  bankruptcy  and  flight  of  Follicu- 
laire (he  now  keeps  a coffee-house  at  Malta) 
nipped  in  the  bud  his  ingenious  project  for  con- 
verting the  Trianon  into  an  Oriental  Kiosque, 
with  divans  for  smokers,  and  a bevy  of  houris, 
dressed  like  Gulbeyaz  in  Don  Juan,  to  hand 
chibouques,  narghiles,  and  coffee  to  the  visitors, 
and  execute  B:\yadfcre  dances  in  the  centre  of 
the  saloon. 

By  turns  property-room,  scene-shed,  fire-work 
repository,  and  general  repository  for  odds  and 
ends,  the  Cottage  had  fallen  into  a curious  state 
flf  dilapidation.  The  night-watchman  lived  there 
at  one  period.  Sundry  cocks  and  hens  found  out 
that  the  deserted  rooms  were  good  places  to  roost 
in,  but  they  were  at  length  driven  out  by  the 
rats.  At  last  a legend,  which  had  long  lain 
dormant,  was  revived,  and  the  Cottage  was  de- 
clared to  be  haunted.  The  watchman,  who 
averred  that  he  had  seen  sights  “enuff  to  make 
a man’s  marrer  turn  to  hice,”  but  was  otherwise 
(as  is  ordinarily  the  case  with  ghost-seers)  un- 
able to  particularize  that  which  he  had  seen,  re- 
moved to  other  quarters ; while  people,  who 
hadn’t  seen  any  thing,  were,  as  usual,  quite  ready 
to  invest  the  supernatural  visitants  of  the  Cot- 
tage with  a definite  form,  only  they  were  not 
unanimous.  There  was  a party  for  a lady  in  a 
white  night-gown  much  bedabbled  with  blood ; 
there  was  another  (headed  by  the  cook)  who 
placed  implicit  faith  in  the  nocturnal  appearance 
of  a figure  with  horns  and  hoofs,  who  vomited 
sulphurous  flames,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the 
spectre  of  a deceased  fire-work  man,  who  had 
sold  himself  to^  ^ejmyiof  Iftapkind ; while  a 
by  no  means  uninfluentlal  sec  Lion,  who  pinned 
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their  faith  to  the  assertions  of  the  chief  lamp- 
lighter, entertained  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the 
periodical  issue  from  the  Cottage  of  two  skeleton 
forms,  mounted,  one  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
other,  on  a black  horse,  with  eyes  of  fire.  These 
were  at  once  set  down  as  the  phantoms  of  the 
dauntless  but  unfortunate  Babylonian  Brothers, 
both  of  whom  contrived  to  break  their  necks  in 
a dare-devil  ring  performance  in  the  reign  of 
Manager  Wobbel. 

His  subordinates  thought  Mr.  M ‘Variety  a 
very  bold  man,  when,  on  assuming  the  lessee- 
ship  of  Ranelagh,  he  announced  his  intention  of 
living  in  the  haunted  Cottage.  People  tried  to 
dissuade  him  from  the  idea,  but  he  laughed  them 
to  scorn.  “Just  the  very  thing  I’ve  been  try- 
ing for  all  my  life,”  he  remarked,  in  answer  to 
their  expostulations.  “ Only  show  me  a down- 
right bena  fide  ghost,”  he  said,  “and  if  it’s  a he, 
or  if  it’s  a she,  I’ll  sign  a three  yeas’  engage- 
ment with  that  ghost  at  ten,  fifteen,  mid  twenty 
pounds  a week.  What  stunning  double  crown 
posters  we  would  have  out  about  it  to  be  sure  ! 
Eh,  Billy  Van  Post?  ‘The  Ghost  at  Ranc- 
lagh:  no  augmentation  of  prices.’  It  would  be 
tremendous.”  Mr.  M ‘Variety,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, lived  slightly  in  advance  of  the  pe- 
riod when  every  manager  throughout  the  empire 
could  have  his  ghost  by  application  to  Professor 
Pepper. 

Mr.  M ‘Variety,  howevqr,  did  not  find  it  pos- 
sible to  add  a “ downright  bona  fide  ghost”  to 
the  attractions  of  Ranelagh.  His  only  nocturn- 
al visitors  were  rats,  and  they,  yielding  to  a 
judicious  course  of  arsenical  treatment,  speed- 
ily left  the  Cottage  in  the  prosaic  phase  of  being 
rather  an  old-fashioned  place,  slightly  rickety, 
and  not  very  weather-tight.  The  manager,  who 
had  an  eccentric  fancy  for  occupying  at  least 
half  a score  of  residences  at  the  same  time — his 
enemies  ascribed  to  him  as  a motive  for  thus 
multiplying  his  domicile  a desire  to  “dodge”  the 
sheriffs  of  different  counties  who  might  possibly 
have  judgments  against  him — took  a fancy  iuto 
his  head  that  the  Cottage  would  be  a snug  little 
retreat  when  he  was  detained  late  in  town,  and 
a pleasant  change  for  him  when  he  was  tired 
of  his  villa  at  Islcworth,  his  family  residence  in 
Brompton,  his  big  house  near  Dorset  Square,  his 
chambers  in  Lyons  Inn,  and  a queer  little  place, 
half  office,  half  dwelling-house,  he  occupied  in  a 
triangular  yard,  beginning  with  a soap-boiler's 
and  ending  with  a livery-stable,  but  dignified 
with  the  name  of  a square,  and  called  after 
some  saint,  which  he  occupied  in  the  wilds  of 
Finsbury,  somewhere  between  London-wall  and 
Bishopsgate. 

He  soon  grew  tired  of  the  Cottage,  however, 
and  said  that  it  gave  him  the  blues.  He  chris- 
tened it  the  “Dismal  Swamp.”  He  was,  per- 
haps, disappointed  at  finding  no  ghosts  about 
the  premises.  After  a few  weeks  he  ceased  to 
reside  there,  and  abandoned  it  to  the  occupation 
of  the  celebrated  Albino  Family  from  the  Valley 
of  Dappes.  The  Albino  Patriarch,  his  wife,  and 
four  children,  all  with  fuzzy  heads  of  hair,  like 
spun  glass ; all  with  pink  eyes,  violet  gums,  teeth 
of  a pale  mauve,  and  ass’s  milk  complexions, 
lived  here  for  a while.  They  were  very  quar- 
relsome, and  from  black  eyes  and  contused  noses 
distributed  among  them  by  the  Patriarch  (who 
drank),  were  frequently  rendered  unfit  for  ex- 
hibition. After  this  they  returned  to  the  Val- 
ley of  Dappes,  where  the  youngest  Albino  girl, 
being  alone  on  the  top  of  a high  mountain  tend- 
ing goats,  was  fortunate  enough,  in  an  ecstatic 
vision,  to  have  an  interview  with  Saint  Teresa 
of  Lima,  who  informed  her  that  the  Valley  of 
Dappes  was  going  to  the  devil  through  the  de- 
plorable addictedness  of  the  population  to  drink- 
ing hard  cider  and  reading  the  Siec/e  newspaper 
on  the  Sabbath-day.  She  forthwith  became  a 
miracle ; the  clergy  took  her  up ; Monseigneur 
the  Bishop  absolutely  condescended  to  issue  a 
mandement  about  her,  gently  hinting  that  peo- 
ple who  didn’t  believe  in  miracles  in  general, 
and  St.  Teresa  of  Lima  in  particular-,  were  babes 
of  perdition,  and  candidates  for  perpetual  brim- 
stone; and  the  whole  family  did  much  better 
than  when  they  were  at  Ranelagh,  the  pink-eyed 
Patriarch  drinking  more  freely  than  ever. 

After  their  departure,  and  a brief  interregnum, 
during  which  nobody  to  speak  of  save  a mouldy 
I man  in  a snuff-colored  coat,  a Scotch  cap,  and 
a red  worsted  comforter,  the  fringes  of  which 
he  used  as  a pocket-handkerchief,  who  had  his 
dinner  (generally  consisting  of  tripe,  liver,  or 
some  other  visceral  matter)  sent  him  daily  in 
a basiq,  drank  cold  coflee  out  of  a black  bottle 
labeled  “rue  gin,”  read  with  great  persistency 
a pamphlet  containing  a report  of  the  murder 
of  Lord  William  Russell  by  Benjamin  Cour- 
voisier,  and  was  stated  to  be  in  the  employ  of 
the  Sheriff  of  Surrey — after  the  transitory  occu- 
pation of  the  Cottage  by  this  personage,  anoth- 
er family  was  billeted  there  by  the  hospitable 
Mr.  M ‘Variety.  These  were  the  Ouli  Zoug 
Zoug  Arabs  from  Mecca.  There  was  a grand- 
father, who  was  a sheik,  and  wore  a green  tur- 
ban,. but  was  one  night  recognized  by  a stray 
tourist  as  having  been  head  shampooer  at  a bath 
in  Cairo.  The  same  tourist  declared  that  the 
sheik’s  eldest  son  had  frequently  attended  on 
him  in  the  capacity  of  a donkey-boy  at  Alex- 
andria; that#the  sheik  himself,  in  the  intervals 
of  shampooing,  was  in  the  habit  of  relating  im- 
proper stories,  receiving  payment  in  copper  for 
the  same ; that  the  mother  and  her  two  daugh- 
ters had  belonged  to  the  honorable  fraternity  of 
Aline ; and  that  one  particular  houri,  with  the 
biggest  black  eyes  ever  seen  out  of  a sloe-bush, 
whose  vocation  it  was  to  sit  cross-legged  in  very 
baggy  trowsers,  on  a divan,  and  smoke  a hub- 
ble-bubble, was  an  Algerian  Jewess,  who  had 
formerly  kept  a little  shop  for  the  sale  of  sham 
sequins,  and  attar  of  roses  even  more  spurious, 
in  Marseilles.  Be  it  as  it  may,  the  Ouli  Zoug 
Zoug  Arabs  from  Mecca  were  for  a time  very 
instrumental  in  filling  Mr.  M‘ Variety’s  treasury. 
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It  was  a great  sight  to  see  the  sheik,  with  his 
very  big  green  turban,  and  his  very  long  white 
beard,  strumming  on  a species  of  banjo — the 
Arab  mandolin,  I presume — while  the  Jewess 
smoked  her  narghile,  and  the  daughters  danced 
the  shawl  dance,  kicking  off  their  yellow  slip- 
pers, and  letting  down  their  back  hair  in  the 
most  exciting  passages,  while  the  old  woman, 
who  had  a pair  of  mustaches  which  would  have 
done  honor  to  a grenadier  of  the  Old  Guard, 
handed  coffee  round  to  the  visitors  at  a shilling 
a cup ; and  the  son,  who  had  been  a donkey- 
boy,  executed  complicated  sarabands  and  back 
somersaults,  uttering,  meanwhile,  the  cries  of 
his  native  country.  The  family  were  strict  Mo- 
hammedans, and  when  they  ate  butchers’  meat, 
which  was  seldom,  a sheep  was  purchased  for 
them,  which  they  killed  on  the  premises.  You 
paid  six-pence  extra  to  see  the  sheik  groveling 
on  his  prayer  carpet ; and  the  ladies  never  ap- 
peared in  the  promenade  in  the  Gardens  after 
the  performance  without  being  strictly  veiled. 
It  was,  however,  unfortunately  discovered  that 
even  the  tourist  was  wrong  in  his  shampooing 
theory,  and  that  the  sheik  was  an  Irishman,  who 
had  been  discharged,  not  honorably,  from  the 
service  of  the  Honorable  East  India  Company. 
A newspaper  exposure  put  an  end  to  the  per- 
formances of  the  Ouli  Zoug  Zoug  Arabs.  They 
essayed  to  work  the  provinces,  first  as  Dancing 
Dervishes,  and  next  as  Maronite  Christians  flee- 
ing from  the  cruel  persecutions  of  the  Turkish 
Government ; but  were  at  last  obliged  to  retire 
to  Mecca,  or  Ireland,  or  obscurity. 

And  now  the  Cottage  was  occupied  by  Ma- 
dame Ernestine,  as  the  direct  heir  and  next  of 
kin,  in  a professional  line,  of  the  Ouli  Zoug  Zoug 
Arabs,  stars  of  the  East  whose  light  had  waned 
and  flickered  and  gone  out,  like  many  other 
lights  of  the  other  days  of  Ranelagh.  But  Ma- 
dame Ernestine’s  star,  at  this  moment,  seemed 
to  be  in  the  ascendant,  and  Mr.  M ‘Variety  had 
paid  full  homage  to  her  importance  by  furnish- 
ing the  Cottage  with  many  elegant  articles  which 
he  had  not  vouchsafed  to  former  occupants.  He 
had  fitted  up  the  largest  apartment  as  a draw- 
ing-room, and  flattered  himself  that  he  had  done 
the  thing  in  first-rate  style.  It  is  true  that  the 
carpet  did  not  cover  the  whole  of  the  room ; but 
it  was  a bright  red  one,  of  a large  pattern,  with 
a fringe  all  round,  and  was  thus  a little  suggest- 
ive of  Indian  splendor.  The  curtains  of  the  win- 
dows were  somewhat  dingy  and  faded  ; but  being 
lined  with  new  pink  calico,  and  tied  up  with 
yellow  cord,  with  depending  tassels,  of  the  pat- 
terns which  we  see  in  portraits  of  military  he-- 
roes,  taken  with  a back-ground  of  pillar  and  cur- 
tained sky,  were  indicative,  particularly  from 
the  outside,  of  dainty  elegance  combined  with 
magnificence.  Mr.  M'Variety  had  aimed  at 
splendor  rather  than  comfort,  and,  with  this 
view,  had  introduced  a great  deal  of  lacquered 
brass  and  gilding  into  the  apartment.  There 
were  heavy  gilt  cornices  over  the  windows ; an 
ormolu  clock,  with  an  obstinate  partiality  for 
half  past  four,  on  the  mantle-shelf ; two  or  three 
rickety  inlaid  tables,  with  brass  rosettes  on  their 
hips,  and  brass  claws  at  the  extremities  of  their 
legs ; a tremendous  ormolu  chandelier,  designed 
on  a scale  adapted  to  halls  of  dazzling  light,  and 
consequently  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  its 
present  sphere,  and  a dozen  or  so  of  white  and 
gold  chairs,  which  had  evidently,  at  one  time  or 
other,  formed  a portion  of  the  costly  furniture 
in  the  grand  salon  of  a stage  marquis.  All  this 
would  doubtless  have  been  very  magnificent  had 
not  the  effect  been  slightly  marred  by  traces  of 
the  Albino  Family  and  the  Ouli  Zoug  Zougs  on 
the  walls  and  ceiling.  Those  traces  consisted  of 
stains  and  splashes  upon  the  dingy  paper,  as  if 
the  Patriarch  had  been  in  the  habit  of  throwing 
his  heel-taps  in  the  faces  of  the  members  of  his 
amiable  family,  and  missing  his  mark ; and  of 
dark  smudges  upon  the  ceiling,  dimly  suggesting 
that  the  Zoug  Zougs  had  used  the  apartment  as 
a dormitory,  and  been  accustomed  to  go  upon 
nocturnal  hunting  expeditions  with  a tallow-can- 
dle. It  was  suggested  by  a certain  person  that, 
in  order  to  have  all  things  in  keeping,  it  would 
be  well  to  treat  the  Avails  to  a new  paper,  and 
the  ceiling  to  a pail  of  whitewash,  but  Mr.  M ‘Va- 
riety would  not  hear  of  such  a thing.  “Never 
mind  paper  and  Avhitewash,”  he  said ; “ with  all 
this  gold  about,  and  that  magnificent  chandelier 
which  cost  a hundred  pounds  when  new  if  it 
cost  a penny,  the  room  will  look  first-rate  at 
night.  When  Madame  sits  in  one  of  those  gilded 
chairs  with  her  feet  upon  the  back  of  that  gilt 
stool,  she’ll  think  she  is  a countess  in  downright 
earnest.” 

Two  of  the  smaller  apartments  had  been  fitted 
up  as  bedrooms,  one  for  Madame  Ernestine  and 
the  other  for  Lily.  The  appointments  of  these 
rooms  were  in  much  better  taste  than  those  of 
the  drawing-room.  Lily’s  little  dormitory  was 
exceedingly  neat  and  dainty.  It  Avas  furnished 
all  in  white — a Avhite  carpet  with  a small  blue 
forget-me-not  running  through  it,  white  dimity 
curtains  to  the  little  bed,  and  a white  muslin 
covering  on  the  toilet-table,  on  which  stood  an 
oval  looking-glass  in  a white  enameled  frame, 
Avreathed  about  with  lace.  Madame’s  room  was 
furnished  with  equal  comfort  and  elegance,  but 
more  gaudily,  and  not  in  white. 

Mr.  M‘Variety  flattered  himself  that  the  count- 
ess would  be  charmed  with  her  new  abode,  par- 
ticularly after  her  residence  in  the  humble  salons 
of  Mr.  Kafooze.  When  he  heard  that  she  rvas 
coming  over  to  take  possession  he  stationed  him- 
self in  the  carved  porch  to  bid  her  welcome,  and 
perhaps  also  to  give  himself  the  gratification  of 
Avitnessing  her  delight  and  surprise.  The  count- 
ess did  not  make  her  appearance  at  the  exact 
moment  she  was  expected — she  never  did — but 
she  came  at  length,  wrapped  in  an  elegant  seal- 
skin cloak,  poor  Lily  following  at  her  heels,  car- 
rying a bandbox.  The  countess  Avas  magnifi- 
cently dressed,  and,  through  the  softening  me- 
dium of  her  veil,  looked  almosi  beautiful.  She 


was  in  a passion,  as  usual,  and  came  up  mutter- 
ing something  about  cette  vieille  ganache  de 
Kafooze. 

“What’s  the  matter  now?”  said  Mr.  M ‘Va- 
riety ; “had  any  words  Avith  old  Foozlum ?” 

“Old  Foozlum,  as  you  call  him,”  said  the 
countess,  “is  an  owl,  a toad,  a bat,  un  oisean 
de  mauvais  augure.  Because  I forgot  the  little 
riding-whip  that  Milord  Carlton  presented  to 
me,  and  went  back  for  it,  he  muttered  something 
about  his  accursed  stars,  and  said  I should  have 
no  luck.” 

“But  you  don’t  believe  in  such  nonsense?” 
said  Mr.  M‘Variety,  laughing. 

“Believe!  Bah!  I believe  in  nothing,”  said 
the  countess.  “But  it  vexes  me.  Why  should 
I have  no  luck?  Dites-moi.” 

“Old  Foozlum  is  wrong  for  once,  countess,” 
said  Mr.  M ‘Variety,  “for  luck’s  in  your  way. 
What  do  you  think  of  this  for  a residence  ? Will 
it  suit,  eh  ?” 

The  countess  surveyed  the  Cottage  for  a mo- 
ment with  a look  of  supreme  contempt.  “ So,” 
she  said,  “this  is  my  castle ! Un  beau  chateau, 
vraiment ! A palao“  fit  for  a queen  ! Fit  for  a 
cow,  fit  for  a pig,  ...  for  any  animal  that  Mon- 
sieur M ‘Variety  may  have  reasons  for  accom- 
modating with  a residence  in  the  Gardens  of 
Ranelagh.  ” 

“Now  don’t  say  any  thing  disparaging  of  the 
Cottage  until  you’ve  seen  the  inside  of  it,  ” said 
Mr.  M ‘Variety.  “ Come  up  stairs  and  I’ll  show 
you  the  drawing-room.  But  stay,  one  moment. 
Look  at  the  porch  first — a real  bit  of  antiquity, 
and  no  mistake.”  And  Mr.  M ‘Variety  proceed- 
ed to  point  out  the  carvings,  and  expatiate  upon 
their  merits  as  relics  of  antiquity  and  works  of 
art. 

The  countess  stamped  her  foot  impatiently. 
“ Allons,  monsieur,  entrons !”  she  said,  “ I don’t 
like  the  porch.  I don’t  admire  it  at  all;  it  is 
cold  and  damp,  like  a dungeon.  Ma  parole 
d’honneur,  it  gives  me  the  horrors!” 

“ Oh,  very  Avell.  Come  in  and  see  the  draw- 
ing-room; you’ll  like  that  better.”  And  the 
manager  led  the  way. 

The  countess,  jerking  an  impatient  gesture 
to  Lily,  immediately  followed  him ; but  she  had 
no  sooner  crossed  the  threshold  than  she  paused, 
and  violently  grasped  M ‘Variety’s  arm. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  said  the  manager. 

“Something,  I know  not  what,”  said  the 
countess ; “ a sudden  chill ;”  and  she  shudder- 
ed and  turned  pale  as  she  spoke. 

“Come  to  the  fire  and  warm  yourself,”  said 
the  manager ; “ it  is  a bitter  cold  day.” 

The  countess  did  not  reply  immediately.  She 
stood  as  if  transfixed  by  some  sudden  thought. 
At  length  she  said  : 

“ I do  not  like  this  place.  I shall  not  be  happy 
here  ; it  chills  the  marrow  in  my  bones.  What 
did  the  old  fool  say?  That  I should  have  no 
luck.” 

“Who,”  said  Mr.  M‘ Variety — “who’d  have 
thought  of  you  being  superstitious !” 

“I  am  not  superstitious,”  she  replied;  “I 
am  cold.  Give  me  some  cognac.” 

“Ah,  that’s  what  you  want,”  said  the  man- 
ager. “Sit  down  a minute  by  the  fire  in  Mrs. 
Snuffburn’s  room,  and  I’ll  bring  over  a bottle.” 

Mrs.  Snuffbum,  a thin,  gaunt,  ghostly  wo- 
man, very  deaf,  with  red  eyes  and  a shrill  voice, 
was  at  the  door  of  her  apartment — which  was 
the  kitchen — awaiting  the  arrival  of  her  new 
mistress.  She  stood  in  the  doorway,  stiff  and 
solemn,  like  a beckoning  spectre.  The  countess, 
though  faint  and  ill,  could  not  help  commenting 
in  her  usual  flattering  manner  upon  the  house- 
keeper’s appearance.  “Ah,  quelle  horrible  vie- 
ille ! ” she  exclaimed.  “ C’est  une  sorci&re !” 

Mrs.  Snuff  burn,  being  innocent  of  the  slight- 
est acquaintance  with  foreign  tongues,  probably 
took  this  as  a compliment,  for  she  immediately 
handed  the  countess  a chair,  and  said,  in  as 
kindly  a voice  as  she  could  command : 

“ Sit  ’e  down,  ma’am,  do,  and  warm  yourself, 
for  you  look  mortal  cold,  to  be  sure.” 

The  countess  sat  down  before  the  fire,  put  her 
foot  upon  the  fender,  and  rested  her  head  upon 
her  hand,  Lily  had  never  seen  her  so  dejected, 
so  softened.  She  put  down  the  bandbox  and 
quietly  approached  her  chair. 

In  a timid,  faltering  voice  Lily  said,  “Can 
I do  any  thing  for  you,  ma — madame  ?” 

The  countess,  without  moving  or  turning 
round,  took  the  girl  by  the  hand  and  drew  her 
toward  her.  Poor  Lily  was  startled  and  half 
alarmed,  for  the  woman  grasped  her  hand  fierce- 
ly, though  Avith  something  of  tenderness.  But 
the  next  instant,  when  Mr.  M ‘Variety  came  bus- 
tling in  with  the  cognac,  she  flung  the  little  hand 
from  her  and  pushed  Lily  away.  “Quick,”  she 
said,  holding  out  her  hand  for  the  glass,  “or  I 
shall  do  something  that  will  make  me  ashamed 
of  myself.” 

What  Avas  there  that  she,  Vale'rie  a la  Beu- 
gleuse,  the  stable-girl  of  Marouille — she,  the 
Avife  of  Griffin  Blunt,  the  roue,  the  sharper, 
and  the  debauchee — she,  the  sham  countess  and 
heartless  adventuress,  the  Avild  woman  of  Venti- 
millioni’s  show,  Madame  Ernestine,  the  brandy- 
drinking exponent  of  the  haute-ecole  in  the  cir- 
cus at  Ranelagh — what  was  it  that  she  would  be. 
ashamed  of? 

Was  it  the  weakness  of  allowing  one  spark  of 
human  womanly  feeling  to  glow  for  one  moment 
at  her  heart  of  ice ; the  crime  of  permitting  that 
heart  to  melt  to  the  extent  of  a single  tear  ? It 
may  haA’e  been.  She  drank  oft'  three  glasses  of 
brandy  one  after  the  other,  as  they  were  handed 
to  her  by  her  obsequious  manager.  Then  rose, 
stood  erect,  and  Avith  a wave  of  her  hand  cast 
her  thoughts  and  her  feelings  away  from  her,  as 
one  would  cast  a pebble  into  the  sea.  “C’est 
fini,”  she  said ; “ I am  better  now.  Let  us  go 
and  view  the  chateau.” 

M ‘Variety  seemed  to  be  quite  relieved  when 
'|thp-’(i«untfesfc[  rerevered  her  ordinary  humor; 
’'for -the  mood  into  which  she  had  been  sinking 
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perplexed  and  troubled  him.  He  was  troubled 
as  he  would  have  been  if  a performing  horse  of 
his  noted  for  kicking  and  throwing  his  rider, 
had  suddenly  shown  a disposition  to  be  docile 
and  steady.  , , 

The  nanager  led  the  way  to  the  drawing- 
room, a-  d the  countess  followed  briskly,  singing 
a snatch  of  a gay  reckless  French  song. 

“What  do  you  say,  countess,  is  this  your 
style?"  he  said,  as  he  threw  open  the  door  of 
the  gilded  apartment.  The  proprietor  of  ten 
thousand  extra  lamps  had  not  miscalculated  the 
effect  of  the  gilding  and  the  brass  cornices  and 
the  ormolu  chandelier.  The  countess  was  de- 
lighted. 

“C’est  magnifique,  e’est  charmant !”  -he  said. 
“Monsieur  M ‘Variety,  you  arc  the  prince  of 
managers,  and  be  assured  that  the  disinterested- 
ness of  your  regard  for  me  has  my  highest  con- 
sideration. You  are  a pattern  to  your  profes- 
sion, mon  bon  enfant,  and  I hope,  when  you 
die,  you  will  be  stuffed  and  put  into  a museum 
as  an  encouragement  to  managers.  Ah  S I see 
your  honest  face  mantle  with  gratification  at  the 
doing  of  a good  deed ; but,  ma  foi,  I have  known 
managers  who,  if  they  had  caught  themselves 
performing  a virtuous  action,  would  have  said 
their  prayers  for  once  in  their  lives  and  asked 
to  be  forgiven.  But  you — vous  etes  la  perle 
des  entrepreneurs.” 

‘ ‘ Thank  you,  countess.  I’m  very  much  obliged 
to  you,”  said  Mr.  M ‘Variety,  with  a knowing 
look;  “I’m  glad  you  appreciate  what  I have 
done  for  you ; for  you  see  I’ve  got  the  Cottage 
up  regardless  of  expense.  Come  and  see  the 
bedrooms.  This  one’s  for  you;  a snug  crib, 
ain’t  it?  light,  comfortable,  and  airy,  with  ele- 
gance into  the  bargain.” 

“Charmante!  charmante!”  The  countess 
was  pleased,  or  feigned  to  be  pleased,  with 
every  thing. 

“And  this  little  one,”  said  Mr.  M ‘Variety, 
leading  the  way  into  the  dainty  white  chamber, 
“is  for  missy.” 

“For  missy!”  said  the  countess.  “Pour- 
quoi?  Because  it  is  all  in  white?  Why  not 
for  me  ? White  is  the  emblem  of  purity,  is  it 
not  ? Why  not  for  me  then,  monsieur  ? Ha !” 
And  she  grinned  that  horrible  grin  of  hers. 

“Oh,  well,”  said  the  manager,  “if  you  like 
this  one  best  you  can  have  it.  Please  yourself, 
countess,  but  I thought  you  would  prefer  the 
large  one.” 

“Monsieur  Mac,”  said  the  countess,  tapping 
the  manager  on  the  arm  with  her  riding-whip, 
“you  did  not  think  any  thing  of  the  kind.  I 
am  not  a fool,  Monsieur  Mac  ; but  no  matter, 
the  imp  shall  have  this  dainty  room ; the  little 
devil  shall  be  rolled  in  snow.  She  shall  be  my 
guardian  angel.”  And  she  leered  at  the  mana- 
ger knowingly  as  she  spoke. 

Mr.  M ‘Variety  had  seen  a good  many  theat- 
rical mothers  and  guardians  in  his  time;  he 
knew  how  heartless,  how  ruthless,  how  rapacious 
they  were;  but  he  had  never  known  one  to 
equal  this  terrible  Frenchwoman.  He  was  very 
glad  to  escape  from  her  to  the  bustle  of  his  man- 
agerial duties,  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
forget  many  things  in  connection  with  his  pro- 
fession which  it  was  not  pleasant  to  dwell  upon 
and  think  about. 

When  he  had  gone  the  countess  called  for 
Lily.  The  girl  entered  the  room  timidly  and 
doubtfully. 

“Come  forward,  child,”  said  the  countess; 
“nearer,  close  to  me.  There.  Listen.  I am 
your  mother.  Do  you  hear  that  ?” 

Lily  answered  with  a faint  “Yes.” 

“ Your  father,”  continued  the  countess,  “was 
a scoundrel,  a cheat,  a beggar.  He  deceived 
me,  beat  me  like  a dog,  degraded  me,  and  at 
last  left  me  to  the  mercy  of  the  world.  He  died 
as  he  had  lived — a beggar — and  yet  he  left  me  a 
legacy.  Do  you  know  what  that  legacy  was?” 

The  countess  repeated  the  question  fiercely, 
and  Lily  answered,  falteringly,  “No.” 

“Then  I will  tell  you,”  said  the  countess. 
“ You  were  that  legacy.  Do  you  understand  ? 
No  ? Then  you  shall.  I am  your  mother,  you 
are  my  daughter.  It  is  the  duty  of  a daughter 
to  obey  her  mother  in  all  things.  You  shall 
obey  me  in  all  things.  Do  you  hear  ?” 

Lily  stood  before  her  mother,  trembling  and 
with  downcast  eyes,  and  answered,  “I  hear.” 


“MASS A CHARLES"  AND  THE 
SILVER  DOLLAR. 

6xk  pleasant  day  in  spring,  not  many  years  ago, 
a lady  was  sitting  on  the  piazza  of  a house  which 
belonged  to  a plantation  on  the  beautiful  Ashley 
River.  A good-looking  negro  man,  holding  a pair 
of  chickens,  was  walking  up  the  noble  avenue  of 
oaks,  and  soon  he  stopped  before  the  lady,  making 
her  a low  bow. 

“ Missis,”  he  said,  “ dese  yer  chicken  an’t  gwine 
for  stay  young  no  longer.  I want  for  know  ef  Missis 
lemme  go  for  sell  ’em  in  de  city  ?” 

‘ I’ll  buy  them,  Jupiter,”  said  the  lady. 

But  that  would  not  do.  Jupiter  wanted  to  get 
a present  with  the  money  for  his  sweet-heart,  who 
had  hinted  to  him  that  a head-handkerchief,  or  tur- 
ban, of  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  would  suit  her 
exactly ; and  he  loc!:  ' disappointed  that  his 
kind  mistress  said:  “Well,  Jupiter  you  may  go, 
only  be  sure  to  come  back  by  sunset.” 

With  a joyful  “Thank  you,  Missis,”  lie  rushed 
down  to  the  boat-house,  and  soon  had  a light  and 
pretty  skiff  out  in  the  stream.  As  he  was  rowing 
he  saw  a gentleman  beckoning  him  from  the  next 
plantation  ; and  nearing  the  shore  he  said,  politely, 

“Want  me,  Massa?” 

‘ Yes ; take  me  down  to  the  city  and  I’ll  give 
you  a quarter.” 

“Sartaxn,  Massa,  wid  pledjure,”  said  Jupiter. 

The  gentleman  got  in,  and  began  right  away  to 


“Massa,  don’t  you  want  for  buy  dom  chicken? 
dey  fuss-rate.” 

“ Well  now,  Jupiter,”  said  “ Massa  Charles”  (for 
it  was  he),  “my  wife  says  I must  never  do  the 
marketing.  If  you  told  me  a leg  of  mutton  was  a 
turnip  I should  believe  you ; but  I will  send  you  jo 
Major  Black,  a friend  of  mine,  who’ll  buy  them  if 
they  are  really  good.” 

“ Tank  you,  Massa,”  said  Jupiter,  and  he  rowed 
away  like  a good  fellow. 

“ Sing  us  a song,  J upiter,”  said  Massa  Charles. 
“ Come,  I like  to  hear  them.  Mind,  you  must  make 
it  up  yourself.” 

“Oh,  Massa ! ,.ow  you  ben  ax  me  to  siug?”  ho 
answered,  pretending  to  be  very  bashful,  and  at  the 
same  time  clearing  his  throat ; then  in  a fine,  clear 
voice  he  broke  out  in  a longshore  melody,  keeping 
perfect  time  with  the  stroke  of  his  oars : 

“Ole  Maum  Dinah,  she  hab  ’leben  chillen, 

Fol.de  rol  <le  ri  ob!  fol  de  rol  de  ray! 

One  he  was  a stevedore,  an*  •toder  he  was  a barber, 

Fol  da  rol  de  ri  oh!  fol  de  rol  de  ray! 

Wid  a stomach  like  a tin  pan,  a head  like  a crow-bar, 
Fol  de  rol  de  ri  oh  1 fol  de  rol  de  ray  1 
He  row  dis  boat  so  oad,  boys,  he  couldn’t  make  it  go  far, 
Fol  de  rol  de  ri  oh!  fol  de  rol  de  ray! 

And  it’s  hurrah!  massa  stevedore!  when  done  you  get  to 
Charleston, 

Fol  de  rol  de  ri  oh!  fol  de  rol  de  ray! 

And  he  row  to  de  landin’  we’d  tank  you  berry  much,  Sar, 
Fol  de  rol  de  ri  oh!  fol  de  rol  de  ray!” 

The  last  two  lines  were  sung  as  the  boat  touched 
the  dock ; Jupiter  bowing  and  grinning  from  ear  to 
ear  as  Massa  Charles  put  the  promised  quarter  of 
a dollar  in  his  hand  and  walked  away,  first  telling 
him  where  Major  Black  lived. 

Then  this  good  man,  about  whom  I could  tell  you 
a thousand  stories,  each  one  a thousand  times  bet- 
ter than-  the  other,  showing  his  kindness  of  heart, 
and  how  every  body  loved  him— this  good  man 
strolled  along  King  Street,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  humming  to  himself  all  he  could  recollect 
of  “Ole  Maum  Dinah,”  while  Jupiter  hastened  to 
sell  his  chickens.  He  got  a silver  dollar  for  them, 
and,  nearly  wild  with  delight,  set  about  buying  the 
gorgeous  cotton  handkerchief  which  was  to  make 
Venus,  his  sweet-heart,  more  beautiful  in  his  eyes 
than  her  classical  heathen  namesake. 

He  walked  along,  looking  into  all  the  windows, 
and  presently  came  to  a little  haberdasher’s  shop 
in  King  Street,  kept  by  two  cross  old  women. 
They  lived  with  their  brother,  who  was  so  much 
disliked  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  nickname  of  “ Tur- 
key-buzzard Skinflint.”  If  you  want  to  show  ex- 
treme disgust  for  any  one  in  Charleston  you  have 
only  to  call  him  “a  turkey-buzzard.” 

Jupiter  entered  the  store,  and  pulling  at  his  wool- 
ly forelock,  pointed  to  a gorgeous  handkerchief  hang- 
ing over  a string,  and  respectful^  asked, 

“ How  much  you  ax  for  dem,  Missis  ?”  . 

“ It’s  a dollar,”  said  the  oldest  Miss  Skinflint, 
charging  about  a third  more  than  its  value. 

“ I ben  take  it,  ef  you  please,  Missis,”  said  Ju- 
piter. 

“I  don’t  believe  you’ve  got  a dollar,”  said  the 
cioss  old  thing ; ‘ ‘ let’s  see  that  first.” 

“ Why,  Missis,  what  for  you  talk  so?  I got  him  1 
dollar  here.”  And  he  took  the  silver  dollar  out  of 
his  pocket  and  held  it  lightly  up  between  his  finger 
and  thumb. 

The  other  sister  had  come  out  from  behind  the 
counter  while  he  was  speaking,  and  at  the  moment 
he  held  up  the  money  she  knocked  his  elbow.  It 
might  have  been  accident ; but  any  how  the  dollar 
flew  out  of  Jupiter’s  hand  and  rolled  under  the 
counter  in  an  instant. 

“Ohj  Missis,”  cried  poor  Jupiter,  with  a face  of  ! 
great  distress,  “ lemme  get  ’hind  de  counter  an’  fine 
my  dollar !” 

“ Your  dollar!”  said  the  wicked  woman.  “Be 
off  with  you ! You  never  had  a cent.” 

“ Oh,  Missis,  please,  do  don’t  talk  so  ! I los’  ’em 
true  for  true.  I got  him  for  some  chicken;  and 
you  know  he  ben  under  de  counter.” 

“Get  out  of  the  store  this  minute,”  cried  both 
women,  in  a fury,  just  as  Turkey-buzzard  Skinflint 
sauntered  in. 

“What  are  you  about,  you  rascal?”  he  said,  fac- 
ing round  on  the  poor  fellow. 

“Oh,  Massa,  I ’clare  it’s  my  dollar!  I los’  ’em 
in  de  store.” 

But  the  wicked  women  declared  he  was  a thief, 
come  there  to  steal,  and  told  Turkey-buzzard  Skin- 
flint to  go  at  once  and  get  Limpy  Jonas,  the  lame 
constable,  to  take  him  to  the  guard-house. 

At  this  very  moment  Massa  Charles  was  walk- 
ing that  way,  and  seeing  a crowd  collected  he  push- 
ed through  to  find  out  what  it  was  all  about. 

To  his  great  surprise  the  very  first  person  he 
saw  was  his  friend  Jupiter,  with  the  big  tears  roll- 
ing down  his  cheeks  and  his  limbs  trembling ; and 
he  heard  the  cross  old  women  telling  every  body 
that  the  nigger  had  entered  the  store  with  a cock- 
and-bull  story  about  selling  some  chickens  for  a 
dollar,  when  he  didn’t  have  fourpence,  and  only 
came  there  to  steal. 

Massa  Charles  felt  his  anger  rising.  He  would 
have  given  five  dollars  to  have  shaken  the  wicked 
woman’s  snapping  false  teeth  out  of  her  mouth  and 
thrown  her  wig  over  the  house ; but  controlling  him- 
self, he  beckoned  to  Jupiter  and  said,  in  a whisper, 
“See  here ; take  this  dollar  and  run  for  your  life.” 
He  held  out  a silver  dollar  as  he  spoke.  And  with 
a look  of  deep  gratitude  the  poor  fellow  put  the 
money  in  his  pocket,  darted  away  at  the  top  of  his 
speed,  and  was  round  the  corner  just  as  old  Turkey- 
buzzard  Skinflint  and  Limpy  Jonas,  the  constable, 
came  in  sight. 

Whew  ! how  mad  they  all  were ! They  abused 
Massa  Charles  as  much  as  they  dared;  but  that 
was  not  much,  for  he  quietly  said,  “If  you  don’t 
take  care  I’ll  have  you.  up  for  robbery,  for  I’m  pret- 
ty sure  the  negro  told  the  exact  truth and  then 
he  walked  away  with  his  hands  in  bis  pockets. 

The  next  week  Massa  Charles  was  sitting  at 
home  with  his  little  daughter  Fanny  on  one  knee 
and  his  little  daughter  Laura  on  tbe  other,  telling 
them  for  about  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  time  the 
wonderful  story  of  “Jack  and  the  Dragon.”  He 
had  told  just  before  the  story  of  the  “Old  Porker 
, who  had  seven  little  Pigs,”  because  that  had  always 


to  come  first,  if  he  expected  any  peace  of  mind. 
In  the  second  story  he  had  just  got  to  the  place 
where  Jack  was  killing  the  dragon,  who  had  ninety- 
nine  heads,  all  of  which  must  be  cut  off  before  lie 
would  consent  to  die,  when  Prince  John,  the  wait- 
er, came  in  and  said, 

“Massa,  dere’s  a man  at  de  door;  he  say  he 
name  Jupiter ; want  for  see  you  jes  one  leetle  min- 
ute.” 

“Jupiter?”  repeated  Massa  Charles,  thinking. 

“Yes,  massa.  Ebery  body  want  for  any  ting, 
come  for  plague  you.  I ’clare  you  oughtn’t  to  ’cour- 
age dese  yer  fellows;  dey  too  iraperent!” 

“I  want  to  go  too,”  said  Laura. 

“Me  too,”  said  Fanny. 

So  Massa  Charles  went  out  laughing,  with  a lit- 
tle monkey  skipping  on  either  side ; and  there  at 
the  door  was  the  very  black  man  whom  he  had 
saved  out  of  the  clutches  of  Turkey-buzzard  Skin- 
flint, his  wicked  sisters,  and  Limpy  Jones  the  con- 
stable. 

“ ’Scuse  me,  massa,”  said  Jupiter,  his  black  eyes 
shining  with  eager  gratitude.  “ I don’t  mean  no 
disrespec’.  You  berry  kind  to  me;  I tank  you 
much,  dear  massa.  I can’t  do  noting  ’cept  gib  you 
dis  chicken.  He  berry  nice  one.  Please  take  him, 
massa.” 

His  voice  broke  and  trembled.  He  held  out  a 
beautiful  white  pullet  as  he  spoke,  and  his  intelli- 
gent face  beamed  with  humble  affection  and  re- 
spect. 

“Why,  Jupiter,”  said  Massa  Charles,  “I  only 
did  for  you  what  was  just  and  right.  It  would 
have  been  wicked  in  me  not  to  have  defended  you.” 

“God  bless  you,  massa!  When  I tole  some 
’quaintances  ’bout  what  you  been  do  for  me  dey 
say,  ‘ I bet  dat  ar  Massa  Charles — he  so  berry,  ber- 
ry kind  to  niggers.’  And  so  him  was  you,  massa.” 

“/want  little  white  chicken,”  said  Laura. 

“ I too,”  said  Fanny. 

So  Massa  Charles,  who  had  great  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing as  well  as  goodness  of  heart,  thanked  Jupiter 
and  took  the  present  he  had  brought.  Bless  your 
little  hearts ! it  would  have  mortified  and  grieved 
the  black  man  terribly  if  it  had  been  refused,  or 
Massa  Charles  had  offered  to  pay  for  it.  No,  he 
knew  better  than  that,  and  thanked  Jupiter  just 
the  same  as  if  he  had  been  a friend  on  equal  terms ; 
and  the  black  man  went  home  perfectly  happy. 

One  or  two  good  people  did  live  in  Charleston  in 
those  days.  Ah  me ! 


INTERESTING  ITEMS. 

There  is  a romantic  story  told  of  Forrabury  church,  the 
parish  in  which  Boecastle  and  its  harbor  lie.  There  were 
no  bells  to  the  church ; and  as  the  inhabitants  heard  tbe 
sound  of  the  musical  peal  at  Tindagel  when  the  winds 
wafted  it  across  the  sea,  they  became  anxious  to  have 
some  of  their  own.  Their  wishes  were  warmly  seconded 
by  Lord  Boltreaux,  who  lived  at  the  castle ; and  in  due 
time  the  bells  were  cast  and  ready  to  be  brought  home. 
The  vessel  which  was  to  bring  the  long-wished-for  freight 
appeared  in  sight,  and  the  inhabitants  came  out  upon  the 
rocks  to  watch  its  entrance  into  the  harbor.  ‘ The  pilot, 
who  had  charge  of  the  ship,  hearing  the  distaut  sound  of 
his  own  native  bells  at  Tindagel,  gave  thanks  to  God  that 
he  should  be  on  shore  that  night.  “ Thank  the  good  ship ; 
thank  God  ashore,"  said  the  captain.  “Nay,"  said  the 
pilot,  “we  should  thank  God  every  where."  “Thou  art 
a fool.  Thank  thyself,  with  a fair  wind  and  steady  helm.” 
So  they  talked,  the  captain  venting  his  rage  in  oaths  and 
curses,  the  pilot  firm  in  his  dependence  upon  God.  As 
the  vessel  neared  Willapack  Point  and  the  dismal  cliffs  of 
the  Black  Point,  clouds  began  to  rise;  and  while  the  many 
eager  faces  were  watching,  one  of  those  frightful  storms 
came  on,  in  which  the  vessel  became  unmanageable, 
struck  upon  the  rocks,  and  freight,  men,  captain,  all  were 
lost,  except  the  pilot,  who  was  washed  ashore  upon  a plank. 
In  the  pauses  of  the  storm,  which  was  long  and  violent, 
the  clang  of  the  hells  was  distinctly  heard;  and  still,  they 
say,  the  buried  bells  give  their  mournful  chime  in  the  fre- 
quent storms  which  desolate  the  coast. 

A curious  discovery  has  been  made  regarding  the  in- 
fluence of  iron  on  vegetables.  On  the  chalky  shores  of 
France  and  England,  where  there  is  an  absence  of  iron, 
vegetation  has  a sere  and  blanched  appearance.  This  is 
entirely  removed,  it  appears,  by  the  application  of  a solu- 
tion of  the  sulphate  of  iron.  Haricot  beans  watered  witti 
this  substance  acquired  an  additional  weight  of  sixty  per 
cent.  Mulberries,  peaches,  pears,  vines,  and  wheat  derive 
advantages  from  the  same  treatment. 

An  amusing  episode  occurred  a few  days  ago  at  the  din- 
ner the  Duke  of  Nassau  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  after  the 
Baden  races  to  the  foreign  sportsmen  who  have  attended 
them.  The  dinner  takes  place  in  the  salon  of  the  Russian 
Club.  This  year  among  the  invitee  were  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  the  Comte  of  Oldenburg-Saxe,  the  Prince 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  some  of  the  Jockey  Club,  and  the  Comte 
Westphalen,  the  winner  of  the  annual  steeple-chase  at 
Iffezheim.  As  the  Duke  of  Nassau  and  his  friends  were 
sitting  down  to  dinner,  one  of  the  party  remarked  that 
there  were  thirteen.  This  fatal  number  struck  terror  in 
the  hoarts  of  most  of  the  noble  guests,  who,  however  will- 
ing to  risk  their  necks  hunting  or  at  a steeplo-cha-e,  proved 
utter  cowards  in  presence  of  this  mystic  number.  The 
question  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  an  overpowering  major- 
ity compelled  the  Duke  of  Nassau  to  send  for  the  officer  on 
guard  to  avert  the  fearful  danger  to  which  he  had  so  inad- 
vertently exposed  his  friends. 

The  inhabitants  of  Chalona-sur-Saone,  in  France,  were 
much  astonished  recently  to  see  the  sun,  which  was  shin- 
ing brightly,  suddenly  obscured  by  a cloud  of  insects  which 
fluttered  in  the  air  and  intercepted  its  rays.  The  inhab- 
itants began  to  shower  water  over  them,  and  the  ground 
and  the  towers  of  the  cathedral  were  quickly  covered. 
They  proved  to  be  winged  ants,  very  rare  in  France,  hut 
frequently  seen  in  hot  countries.  A change  of  weather 
was  predicted  by  some  old  people,  and  the  prediction  was 
quickly  accomplished,  for  heavy  rain  fell  shortly  after- 
ward. 

At  the  angle  of  the  Rues  des  Marmousets  and  des  Deux- 
Ennites,  which  are  both  condemned  to  disappear,  may  be 
seen  in  the  wall  a sculptured  stone,  partially  obliterated 
by  time,  but  which  still  bears  some  traces  of  the  former 
design,  namely,  a dog  represented  in  bas-relief,  in  the 
place  of  a porcelain  dog  fixed  there  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  II. , to  commemorate  an  act  of  instinct  accomplished 
by  one  of  those  faithful  animals.  At  No.  2 in  that  street 
lived,  in  adjoining  shops,  a barber  and  a pastry-cook.  A 
stranger  having  one  day  entered  the  shop  of  the  former  to 
get  shaved,  was  uever  seen  to  leave  it.  Ills  family,  being 
uneasy  at  Ills  disappearance,  had  him  sought  for,  and  a 
friend,  accompanied  by.the  dog  of  the  missing  man  and  a 
sergeant  of  the  watch,  searched  all  over  Paris.  As  the 
seekers  were  at  length  passing  before  this  house  in  the 
. Rue  des  Deux-Ermites  the  dog  began  to  Bcent  about  him 
with  an  uneasy  air.  It  next  rushed  into  the  barber's  shop, 
and  commenced  scratching  on  the  floor  with  such  persist- 
ence that  it  led  to  the  discovery  of  a trap-door  over  a cel- 
lar, which  still  exists,  and  where  the  body  of  the  man  was 
found  cut  Into  pieces.  The  barber,  says  the  story,  had 
made  a bargain  with  his  neighbor,  whoso  pies,  made  of 
human  flesh,  had  acquired  a great  celebrity,  so  that  when 
a stranger  came  to  get  shaved  he  was  placed  on  the  trap, 
and,  a spring  being  touched,  he  fell  into  the  cellar  below, 
where  lie  was  dispatched  by  the  pastry-cook  if  not  killed 
1 by  the  fall.  The  two  murderers  were  broken  on  the  whfeel, 


and  their  houses  razed  to  the  ground.  Is  there  any  truth 
in  this  story!  What  is  certain  is,  that  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  century  there  might  have 
been  seen  an  open  space  at  a spot  formerly  occupied  by 
the  houses,  the  cellars  of  which  could  still  be  seen.  Fran- 
cis I.  it  was  who  permitted  the  present  habitation  to  be 
built. 

Tire  late  Dean  Buckland  is  said  to  have  been  so  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  properties  of  all  the  geological 
formations  of  England  that,  being  one  night  belated,  and 
not  knowing  where  he  was,  he  alighted  from  his  horse, 
took  up  a clod  of  earth  and  tasted  it.  He  immediately  ex- 
claimed, “Uxbridge!”  and  proceeded  on  his  journey. 

The  death-watch  ( Anobium  striatum ) is  a very  common 
inmate  of  our  houses.  Among  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  habits  of  insects  there  is  a common  superstition 
that  the  strange  ticking  sound  often  heard  in  old  houses 
is  a sign  of  approaching  death.  This  noise,  however,  is 
caused  by  a small  beetle,  which,  during  its  boring  opera- 
tion, rubs  the  neck  and  thorax  (chest)  together,  by  which 
meaus  this,  to  some  persons,  terrible  omen,  Is  prodneed — 
a fact  which,  if  more  generally  known,  would  save  a world 
of  causeless  anxiety  and  uneasiness.  In  the  larva  state 
these  insects  do  great  injury  to  our  furniture  and  the  wood- 
work of  old  houses,  which  they  gnaw  continually.  When 
captured  this  little  beetle  feigns  death  with  the  strangest 
pertinacity,  preferring,  it  is  said,  to  suffer  death  under  a 
slow  fire  rather  than  to  betray  the  least  sign  of  vitality. 
The  death-watch,  on  account  of  its  retired  habits,  minute 
size,  and  dark  color,  is  very  seldom  seen ; and,  as  there 
are  often  several  individuals  working  at  the  same  time  in 
their  boring  operations,  the  sound  seems  to  proceed  simul- 
taneously from  opposite  directions,  thus  adding  to  the  su- 
perstitious terror  wherewith  by  some  persons  it  is  regard- 
ed. The  greatest  eviq  however,  to  be  dreaded  from  it  Is 
the  injury  it  does  through  its  excavations  in  the  wood- 
work of  our  houses.  It  is  not  larger  than  a good-sized  flea 

A good  story  is  reported  from  Vienna.  A lady  of  prop- 
erty and  thirty  years  fell  in  love  with  a young  lawyer,  a 
Dr.  Kant,  and  invited  him  to  her  house.  He  came,  and 
she  imagining  he  was  shy  in  popping  the  question,  herself 
opened  up  the  matter,  and  he  rejflied : “I  have  already 
thought  of  marrying,  and  made  my  choice,  bat — .'*  “ But  t" 
the  lady  hastily  interposed.  “ But,"  he  continued,  “the 
lady  is  rich,  very  rich,  and  I am  poor.  I am  afraid  I can 
hardly  aspire  to  her  hand ; and,  rather  than  allow  myself 
to  be  taxed  with  sordid  designs,  I will  burn  my  passion  in 
my  breast,  and  leave  it  unavowed  forever."  lie  next  day 
she  executed  a deed  making  over  the  sum  of  $75,000  to 
Dr.  Kant,  and  sent  him  the  deed  with  a note  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect:  “ Di  n Sir, — I have  much  pleasure  in  in- 
closing  a paper  which  I hope  will  remove  the  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  your  marriage.  Believe  me,  etc.,  Alice  Mar- 
tini." Thereupon  he  proposed  for  the  hand  of  the  Frau- 
lein  Fischel,  the  real  lady  of  his  love,  and  was  accepted. 
Miss  Martini  forthwith  sued  the  happy  bridegroom  for 
restitution ; but  as  no  promise  of  marriage  had  been  made, 
the  case  was,  by  two  successive  courts,  decided  against  her. 

Tire  subjoined  story  is  creditable  to  the  Scottish  mater- 
nal instinct ; Galt  has  no  richer  illustration : 

“ One  day— so  goes  this  popular  tradition— as  Sir  Alex- 
ander Murray  was  strolling  down  the  avenue,  he  saw  the 
Laird  of  Haystoun,  mounted  on  his  white  pony,  approach- 
ing, as  if  with  the  intention  of  visiting  Dam  Hall.  After 
the  usual  greetings  Murray  asked  Haystoun  if  that  was 
his  intention.  ‘Deed,  it’s  just  that,'  quoth  Haystoun, 
‘and  I’ll  tell  yon  my  errand.  I am  gaun  to  court  your 
daughter  Jean.'  The  Laird  of  Blackbarony  (who,  for  a 
reason  that  will  afterward  appear,  was  not  willing  that 
his  neighbor  should  pay  his  visit  at  that  particular  time) 
gave  the  thing  the  go-by  by  saying  that  his  daughter  was 
ower  young  for  the  laird.  ‘ E’en's  you  like,’  quoth  Hay- 
stoun,  who  was  somewhat  dorty,  and  who  thereupon  took 
an  unceremonious  leave  of  Blackbarony,  hinting  that  his 
visit  would  perhaps  be  more  acceptable  somewhere  else. 
Blackbarony  went  home  and  immediately  told  his  wife 
what  had  passed.  Her  ladyship  on  a moment’s  reflection, 
seeing  the  advantage  that  was  likely  to  be  lost  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  her  daughter,  and  to  whom  the  disparity 
of  years  was  no  objection,  immediately  exclaimed : ‘Are 
you  daft,  laird  ? Gang  awa’  immediately  and  call  Hay- 
stoun  back  again.*  On  this  the  laird  observed — (and  this 
turned  out  the  cogent  reason  for  his  having  declined  Hay- 
stoun'8  visit) — ‘Ye  ken,  my  dear,  Jean's  shoon’s  at  the 
mending.’  (For  the  misses  of  those  days  had  but  one 
pair,  and  these  good  substantial  ones,  which  would  make 
a strange  figure  in  a drawing-room  of  the  present  day.) 
•Ye  ken  Jean's  shoon's  at  the  mending.'  ‘Hoot  awa,  sic 
nonsense,' says  her  ladyship:  ‘I’ll  gie  her  mine.’  ‘And 
what  will  ye  do  yoursel ?’  ‘Do!*  says  the  lady:  ‘I’ll  put 
on  your  boots  ; I've  Iang  petticoats,  and  they  will  never  be 
noticed.  Rin  and  cry  back  the  laird.*  Blackbarony  was 
at  once  convinced  by  the  reasoning  and  ingenuity  of  his 
wife ; and  as  Haystoun's  pony  was  none  of  the  fleetest, 
Blackbarony  had  little  difficulty  in  overtaking  him  and 
persuading  him  to  return  again.  The  laird  having  really 
conceived  an  affection  for  his  neighbor’s  daughter  the  visit 
was  paid.  Jean  was  introduced  in  her  mother’s  shoes; 
the  boots  were  never  noticed ; and  the  wedding  took  place 
in  due  time,  and  was  celebrated  with  all  the  mirth  and 
jollity  usually  displayed  on  Buch  occasions.  The  union 
turned  out  happily,  and  from  it,  as  has  been  said,  sprung 
the  present  family  of  Haystoun.” 

The  following  incident  shows  to  what  straits  poor  people 
in  England  are  sometimes  reduced : Mr.  H.  Jeffreys,  late- 
ly a paper-manufacturer  of  Maidstone,  came  to  London, 
having  apparently  failed  in  business.  He  and  a son  sold 
medical  bottles,  and  the  son  obtained  a place  at  a wool- 
stapler’s,  and  two  daughters  made  flannel  shirts  at  2s.  the 
dozen.  The  father’s  trade  fell  off,  the  son  was  struck 
down  by  a bale  of  wool,  the  daughters  became  dispirited, 
and  at  last  for  eight  weeks  they  were  compelled  to  live  by 
pawning  every  article  they  possessed.  When  they  were 
reduced  to  a bare  bed  the  elder  daughter  died  of  fatigue 
and  overwork,  and  the  jury,  as  they  passed  to  view  the 
body,  found  the  other  daughter  dying  of  exhaustion  and 
want  of  food.  The  jnrv  found  a verdict  of  death  acceler. 
ated  by  overwork  and  fatigue ; and  we  trust  the  man  who 
gave  2s.  a dozen  for  making  flannel  shirts  will  remember 
the  report  while  he  lives. 

French  BaClet-Danoers. — M.  About  thus  discourses 
on  the  ordinary  life  of  a ballet-girl,  without  ranking  her 
in  the  list  of  angels  or  of  fiends : “ It  is  not  uninteresting 
to  consider  for  a moment  the  condition  of  these  young 
girls,  almost  all  belonging  to  the  lower  classes,  and  some 
of  whom  are  raised  so  high  by  beauty  and  talent— girls 
chiefly  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  living  on  dry 
crusts  and  green  apples  in  the  garret  of  a needle-woman 
or  the  lodge  of  a portress.  They  steal  up  to  their  dressing- 
room.  Fifteen  minutes  after  they  descend  to  the  green- 
room, radiant,  glittering,  covered  with  silks,  gauze,  and 
flowers,  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  more  brilliant  than 
the  fairies  and  the  houris  of  our  dreams.  Ministers  and 
princes  kiss  their  hands,  and  whiten  their  black  coats  with 
the  chalk  of  tiiair  arms.  They  whisper  in  their  ears  old 
or  new  "mat  rigals,  which  they  sometimes  understand. 
Some  of  them  are  gifted  with  talent : the  words  have  to  be 
wrested  from  others  with  pincers.  A touch  of  the  bell 
summons  the  fairies  to  the  stage ; the  crowd  of  patronB  fol- 
low them  to  the  wing — virtuous  patrons  who  brave  the 
possible  fall  of  scenes,  the  trickling  of  oil  from  lamps,  and 
the  varieties  of  foul  air  proper  to  the  place,  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  a young  voice,  slightly  hoarse,  murmur 
these  charming  words — ‘ Ah,  'ere  nom  ! I have  pains  in 
my  feet!’  The  curtain  rises,  and. the  twenty-four  queens 
of  an  hour  display  their  agility  before  the  eyes  of  an  ad- 
miring public They  have  little  to  fear  from  hisses  or 

criticism.  Midnight  comes : all  changes  ns  in  fairy  tales. 
Cinderella,  with  her  mother  or  eldest  sister,  climbs  the 
economic  heights  of  BatingnoIIes  or  Montmartre.  Poor 
thing!  she  limps  a little,  and  her  gray  stockings  are 
splashed.  The  wise  and  good  mother  reads  her  a lecture 
of  worldly  wisdom  as  they  get  along.” 

The  most  curious  iustance  of  a change  of  instinct  is 
mentioned  by  Darwin.  The  bees  carried  to  Barbadoes 
and  the  Western  Islands  ceased  to  lay  up  honey  after  the 
first  year.  They  found  the  weather  so  fine  and  the  mate- 
rials for  honey  so  plentiful  that  they  quitted  their  grave, 
mercantile  character,  became  exceedingly  profligate  and 
debauched,  atp  up  their  capital,  and  resolved  to  work  no 
m flying  about  tlie  6ugar' 
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RECEIVING  THE  WOUNDED  ON  BOARD  THE  “METACOMET,"  August  5,  1864. 


OFF  MOBILE. 

We  give  on  this  page  several  sketches  relating 
to  our  naval  fleet  in  Mobile  harbor.  One  of  these 
cuts  represents  the  reception  of  the  wounded  on 
board  the  Metacomet , after  passing  the  forts,  August 
5.  The  wounded  were  then  transferred  to  the  Pen- 
sacola Hospital.  The  adjoining  illustration  is  a 
plan  of  the  Chickasaw — a plan  which  is  exactly  re- 
peated in  the  Winnebago. 

The  Chickasaw  is  an  Sror.- 
clad,  mounting  four  guns. 

Its  tonnage  is  974  tons. 

It  was  built  at  Boston  by 

Aqcila  Adams  in  1863.  — - rjgjg 

The  Winnebago  was  built 
at  St.  Louis  in  the  same 
year.  The  torpedo  guards 
represented  in  the  sketch 
are  young  trees  cut  down 
and  stripped,  with  one  end 
of  each  lashed  aboard, 
and  the  other  ends  con- 
nected together  by  trans- 
verse pieces. 

Another  sketch  repre- 
sents the  Metacomet's 
boats  blowing  up  the  reb- 
el ram  Nashville.  This 
cut  also  gives  a view  of 
a portion  of  the  obstruc- 
tions in  the  harbor. 

The  lower  cut  is  a 
view  of  Mobile  city,  with 
the  rebel  batteries  guard- 
ing  the  approaches,  and 
our  fleet  in  the  fore- 
ground. 


themselves  of  its  hospitable  shelter.  In  speaking 
of  them  our  artist  says:  “The  people  here  repre- 
sented appear  to  belong  to  two  distinct  classes.  One 
family  seemed  to  be  of  what  is  known  as  the  ‘ poor 
whites’  in  the  South ; the  other  family,  if  not  ex- 
actly belonging  to  the  ‘Chivalry,’  were  evidently 
of  a different  and  higher  class.  While  they  were 
staying  on  board,  previous  to  their  departure  North, 
and  during  which  time  they  received  every  atten- 


who was  inclined  to  be  very  communicative,  and 
who  seemed  never  to  have  entertained  any  ill  feel- 
ing toward  our  section  — content  if  people  would 
only  allow  him  to  cultivate  his  little  patch  of 
ground  in  peace  and  safety.  The  women  through- 
out, however,  and  even  the  little  children — doubt- 
less well  taught  hitherto  to  look  upon  the  Yankees 
as  a set  of  bugaboos — were  surrounded,  seemingly 
at  any  rate,  by  an  air  of  restraint  and  haughty  de- 


REFUGEES AT 
CITY  POINT. 


THE  “METACOMET’S’ 


As  our  military  lines 
draw  closer  each  day 
around  the  doomed  cit- 
ies of  Richmond  and  Pe- 
tersburg, the  effect  is  seen  not  only  in  the  number 
of  de  erters  from  the  rebel  army,  but  in  the  quanti- 
ty of  refugees  that  come  into  our  lines,  glad  of  any 
opportunity  of  escape  from  the  horrible  scenes  of 
desolation  hitherto  surrounding  them. 

We  give  on  page  701  a representation  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission 
Boat  at  City  Point,  Virginia,  at  a time  when  a num- 
ber of  those  refugees  from  Richmond  are  availing 


The  Rebel  Gun-boat  “Morgan." 

BOATS  BLOWING  UP  THE  REBEL  RAM  ‘ 


tion  and  kindly  consideration  not  only  from  the  of- 
ficials of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission, 
but  from  all  who  came  in  contact  with  them,  many 
opportunities  were  afforded  for  eliciting  their  opin- 
ions respecting  the  state  of  things  between  North 
and  South. 

“The  only  man  among  them — the  head  of  the 
family,  represented  in  the  extreme  back-ground — 
was  apparently  a simple-hearted,  ignorant  fellow, 


NASHVILLE,"  August  16,  1864.— [Sketched  by  Geo.  Watters.] 

pendence,  as  if  they  were  as  much  hurt  as  pleased 
by  the  kindnesses  showered  upon  them.  When 
the  man  was  asked  by  a by-stander  what  object  he 
had  in  coming  North,  and  if  he  would  not  have  pre- 
ferred staying  South,  one  of  the  young  women  re- 
plied for  him,  in  a rather  pert  manner : ‘ The  only 
thing  I came  away  for  was  them  nasty  guns  you 
kept  firing !’  When  asked  again  what  notion  they 
had  of  the  Yankees  before  they  saw  them,  the  same 


young  woman  replied : ‘We  thought  you  was  com- 
ing to  kill  us  all  and  use  us  bad.’  Some  one  said : 

‘ How  could  you  imagine  such  a thing?'  to  which 
she  replied : ‘ How  could  we  know  any  better  ? ev- 
ery body  said  so  !' 

“Not  one  in  this  family,  confessedly,  could  read 
or  write,  except  the  man,  who  said  he  could  read 
‘ print’  a little.  The  women  and  children  had  all 
very  nice  and  regular  features,  and  your  artist  must 
not  think  that  the  pipes 
I have  put  in  the  mouths 
of  some  of  the  former  is 
. a matter  of  fancy.  All 

the  women  smoked,  and 
common  clay  pipes  were 
to  be  seen  sticking  out 
of  lips  far  too  pretty  for 
such  occupation. 

“ Whatever  these  peo- 
ple may  have  originally 
thought  of  the  North  and 
its  inhabitants,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  are  now 
becoming  but  too  glad 
to  exchange  for  a hide- 
ous life  in  the  South  the 
chance  of  pursuing  their 
future  career  among  us 
as  independent  free  men 
and  women,  even  though 
the  insensate  prejudices 
of  a life  may  still  cling 
to  them  a little  longer. 
Certainly  such  treatment 
as  these  outcasts  received 
from  the  Uuited  States 
Sanitary  Commission  at 
City  Point,  and  as  they 
will  doubtless  receive  ev- 
ery where  else — could  it 
only  be  known  among 
their  deluded  people  — 
would  be  enough  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  most  ig- 
norant, and  to  touch  the 
hearts  of  the  most  vin- 
dictive among  them." 

As  an  episode  to  the  picture  there  is  introduced 
in  the  fore-ground  the  figure  of  a wounded  man,  at- 
tended by  Doctors  M ‘Donald  and  Swalm,  of  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission — an  extraneous 
and  voluntary  work  which  these  gentlemen  are  not 
unfrequently  called  on  to  perform,  in  addition  to 
their  other  multifarious  and  charitable  duties. 

Since  Grant’s  last  movement  the  number  of  de- 
sertions from  the  rebel  army  has  greatly  increased. 


1.  Hebei  Ram 2.  Battery.— 3.  Gun-boat  “ Morgan.”— 4,  6,6,  T.  Batteries.— 6.  Hospital  Boat — 9.  “ Chickasaw.’’— 10.  “ Octorora.”— 11.  “ Pinola."— 12.  “ Winnebago."— 13.  “ Metacoiuet. ” 
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RICHMOND  REFUGEES  ON  BOARD  THE  UNITED  STATES  SANITARY  COMMISSION  BOAT,  AT  CITY  POINT,  VIRGINIA. — Sketched  by  J.  R.  Hamilton. — £See  Pace  700.] 


PARIS  FASHIONS  FOB  OCTOBER. 

Ix  regard  to  the  Paris  Fashions  for  October  we 
have  just  to  observe  that,  for  finishing  up  the  fine 
season  out  of  town,  the  dress  bonnet  is  not  at  all 
de  monde,  especially  if  the  lady  be  young.  The 
new  casquette  (shown  in  our  last  month's  engrav- 
ing of  the  fashions)  and  the  Windsor  hat  with  feath- 
ers are  the  two  varieties  of  fancy  chapeaux  most  in 
vogue.  For  toilette  de  ville,  however,  the  ordinary 
bonnet  is  necessary,  and  should  be  of  the  shape  in- 
dicated in  our  fourth  illustration.  It  may  be  of 
any  color,  but  is  usually  of  white  muslin,  orna- 


mented with  black  beads  or  velvets,  and  rests  close- 
ly to  the  head.  In  all  probability,  however,  this 
shape,  as  well  as  the  material,  will  undergo  consid- 
erable modifications  at  the  approach  of  the  w inter 
season. 

The  predominant  color  for  dresses  still  continues 
to  be  white,  or  the  lighter  tints  of  the  colors  for 
which  the  summer  of  1864  has  been  remarkable. 
For  colored  silks  of  darker  hues,  and  especially  for 
foulard  dresses,  straw  ornaments  have  been  applied 
with  advantage ; and  these  have  the  double  merit 
of  originality  and  cheapness,  two  qualities  some- 
what rare  in  this  age  of  imitative  ostentation,  for 


the  gratification  of  which  the  most  extravagant 
sacrifices  are  so  frequently  made. 

TIIFa  illustrations. 

Fig.  1.  Evening  Drees Robe  of  white  alpaca,  orna- 

mented with  black  lace  insertion,  surrounded  by  bou- 
clettes  of  black  velvet  ; the  vest  is  similarly  ornamented. 
Muslin  chemisette,  with  collar  and  cuffs  of  embroidered 
muslin.  The  head-dress  is  composed  of  a wide  entredeux, 
trimmed  with  narrow  guipure  over  rose-colored  Bilk,  term- 
inated by  a rose-colored  silk  bow  and  ends. 

Fig.  “.  Drees  for  a Little  Bog. — Low-necked  nankeen 
blouse,  trimmed  with  black  worsted  braid  ; the  rounded 
teetli  on  the  edge  of  the  shirt  are  bordered  with  black 
binding.  Wide  sleeves,  with  a band  descending  from  the 
shoulder  scarfwise,  and  attached  at  the  waist. 


Fig.  3.  Dress  for  a Young  Lady.— Checkered  gray  fou- 
lard robe,  trimmed  round  the  edge  of  the  skirt  with  van- 
dyke  blue  ribbon,  surmounted  by  three  narrow  bands  of 
blue  silk.  Muslin  canezou,  pointed  in  front,  plaited 
throughout  the  coreage,  and  ornamented  with  narrow 
strips  of  blue  velvet.  The  bonnet,  of  tho  latest  shape,  is 
in  tulle  bouillonno,  the  curtain  being  replaced  by  a gar- 
land of  blue  flowers  hanging  over  a narrow  white  lace  that 
partly  covers  the  catogan. 

Fig.  4.  Walking  Drees.— Lilac  foulard  robe,  trimmed, 
ns  shown  in  the  illustration,  with  mauve -colored  silk 
edged  with  black  silk  guipure.  Small  upright  collar,  fast- 
ened by  n rose-colored  cravat.  Chapeau  Windsor,  orna- 
mented with  white  feather  in  front,  and  another  large 
feather  falling  over  the  hinder  portion  of  the  Tuscan 
hat. 
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LITTLE  STARLIGHT. 

It  was  soon  after  the  first  of  those  terrible  Wil- 
derness battles  of  last  spring  that  Little  Starlight 
made  his  first  appearance  among  us. 

Now  have  you  any  idea  who  Little  Starlight  was  ? 
Very  probably,  from  his  romantic  name,  you  picture 
him* to  yourself  as  a pretty  boy— a beau-ideal  Young 
America,  with  clustering  curls,  and  the  relevant 
blooming  precocity  of  face  and  form.  Nothing  of 
the  kind.  Our  Little  Starlight  was  a negro  urchin, 
extremely  small  for  his  age — which  might  have 
been  fifteen  could  we  have  had  a date  to  reckon 
from — and  as  black  as  the  ace  of  spades,  when  the 
ace  of  spades  is  excessively  black  and  shiny. 

Where  he  came  from,  who  he  belonged  to,  how 
he  came  among  us,  we  never  exactly  knew.  He 
was  a sort  of  masculine  Topsy,  and  probably  mere- 
ly “ growed”  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  our  biv- 
ouac. On  the  morning  after  the  battle  he  had 
been  found  in  our  lines,  strutting  about  the  camp 
in  a very  nonchalant  way,  with  a quick,  observing 
eye  for  every  thing  he  saw.  His  appearance  was 
comical  in  the  extreme.  Upon  his  ebon  head,  and 
entirely  concealing  his  crisp  wool,  was  jauntily 
placed  a span-new  artillery  cap,  which  he  had  prob- 
ably picked  up  from  the  field.  He  had  fastened  to 
the  right  shoulder  of  his  ragged  coat — a swallow- 
tailed  blue  of  unknown  antiquity — an  immense  ep- 
aulet, probably  plundered  from  the  baggage  of  some 
rebel  officer ; while  a silken  sash  of  flaring  crimson 
was  twined  round  his  waist  in  a manner  at  once 
striking  and  barbaric,  with  a long  end  that  trailed 
behind  like  the  gaudy  tail  of  some  variegated  tropic 
bird.  His  trowsers — we  will  skip  them ; let  it  suf- 
fice to  say  that  they  were  unmentionables  to  the 
last  degree. 

No  one  could  tell  how  the  little  follow  got  into 
the  camp,  and  he  wouldn’t  tell  himself.  The  pick- 
ets and  sentries  swore  prodigiously  that  he  had  not 
passed  them.  So  we  were  compelled  to  let  the 
mystery  of  his  appearance  remain  unsolved. 

It  was  shortly  after  sunrise  when  the  corporal 
of  the  guard  brought  him  before  me,  with 

“Here’s  a prisoner,  or  contraband,  or  something 
of  the  kind,  chaplain.  I just  picked  him  up,  and 
don’t  know  what  to  do  with  him.” 

I almost  exploded  with  laughter  at  seeing  the 
individual  in  question,  but  immediately  sa€  down 
on  a stump  and  proceeded  to  investigate.  Captain 
Allen  came  along  at  the  same  time,  and  presently 
the  Major  also  dropped  in.  So  we  formed  ourselves 
into  an  informal  court-martial  around  the  object  of 
our  attention,  with  the  view  of  having  some  amuse- 
ment for  the  hungry  half  hour  that  would  elapse 
before  breakfast.  The  “brass”  of  the  lad  was  sur- 
prising ; for  he  never  changed  countenance  during 
the  whole  of  this  ceremony,  which  we  made  as  im- 
posing as  we  could  by  word  and  look.  All  eyes 
were  turned  on  me  expectantly,  so  I opened  the 
proceedings. 

“ What  is  yonr  name,  my  boy  ?” 

“ Dun’no,  mass’r.  ’Spect  I isn’t  got  none,”  was 
the  reply,  accompanied  by  a sparkling  grin  of  ex- 
traordinary breadth,  as  though  his  anonymous  con- 
dition was  a matter  of  much  self-satisfaction. 

“Oh,  you  must  have  some  name.  ” I said.  ‘ * What 
did  they  call  you  at  home  ?” 

“ I allers  came  wi’out  callin’.  But  wen  I shinned 
along  kinder  slow,  sometime  dey’d  sing  out,  1 Nig !’ 
sometime  ‘Little  Nig!’  an’  den  agin,  ‘Hyar,  you 
d — d Nig !’  I’ll  bet  dey  did,  mass’r ! Yah ! yah ! 
I’se  a awful  cuss,  I is !”  he  continued,  swinging  his 
arms  gleefully  about  and  shuffling  his  bare  feet,  as 
if  contemplating  a breakdown. 

“Silence !”  roared  the  Major,  who  acted  as  pre- 
siding officer,  at  the  same  time  knitting  his  brows 
furiously  to  conceal  the  laughter  which  almost 
choked  him.  “Silence,  or  111  commit  you  for 
contempt!” 

Somewhat  startled  by  the  vehemence  of  this  in- 
junction the  little  fellow  remained  silent,  and,  tak- 
ing off  his  cap,  commenced  stroking  his  mat  of  a 
head  in  a serious  manner,  which  wus  more  comical 
than  his  mirth. 

“Well,  my  friend,”  I resumed,  “where  do  you 
come  from  ?” 

“No  whar  ob  late,  mass’r.  I’se  been  sleepin’ 
out  recenly.  Yer  see  I’se  a awful  cuss,  I is.  Yah ! 
yah!  I’se — ” 

“ Silence !”  exclaimed  the  judge. 

“Sartin,  sartin,  mass’r!  Yah!  yah!” 

“Who  do  you  belong  to  ?”  I resumed. 

“Yah!  yah!  I ain’t  got  none.  Yer  see  he’s 
gwine  away,  he  is.” 

“But  what  was  your  master’s  name?” 

“ Cunnel  Billy.” 

“Billy  what?” 

“ Dun’no.  Yer  see  dis  chicken  were  left  behin’ 
wid  ole  missus  an’  de  gals,  wile  Mass’r  Billy  gwine 
to  de  war  way  up  to  Richmon’.  An’  yer  see,  de  ole 
missus  she  dun  gib  dis  nig  a lickin’,  so  I jis  slips 
out  in  de  night  time,  climbs  inter  de  bam,  steals  all 
de  pigeons,  an’  clars  de  track  for  Ole -Virginny. 
Yah ! yah ! I’se  a awful  cuss,  I is !” 

1 ‘ Pigeons ! What  did  you  do  with  the  pigeons  ?” 

1 asked,  my  curiosity  carrying  me  away  from  the 
subject  in  hand. 

“Libs  on  ’em  to  be  shore,  mass'r ! Dey’se  bully 
fodder,  nicer  dan  de  hard  tack.  Yah!  yah!  I’se 
got  jis  one  lef .” 

And  sure  enough,  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  from  one 
of  the  capacious  pockets  of  hi9  tattered  coat  a sorry 
looking  pigeon,  still  alive,  which,  before  we  could 
guess  his  intention,  he  proceeded  to  put  to  death  in 
a very  summary  manner.  Nipping  the  head  of  the 
bird  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  he  twirled  the 
body  around  in  the  air  till  it  fell  to  the  ground,  com- 
pletely twisted  from  the  head,  which  remained  in 
his  hand. 

“What  are  you  doing  that  for?”  I exclaimed, 
somewhat  horrified  at  what  I saw,  as  were  the  rest 
of  the  “Court” 

The  little  fellow  threw  away  the  pigeon’s  head 
without  answering,  picked  up  the  body,  and  laid  it 
at  my  feet  with  a “ Yah ! yah ! ” from  which  I judged 
that  it  was  meant  as  a present  for  my  breakfast. 

“ Well,  what  is  U<J  dkft&uCof  tO’jfcourt?” 


Rapidan  o the  walls  of  Richmond,  Little  Starlight 
^ |aj  j ” |— J | sterling  credit,  winning 


4 4 1 really  do  not  know,  ” was  the  reply.  44  Ask  the 
monkey  if  he  will  fight,  and  which  side  he  favors.” 

I put  the  question. 

44  De  Union  all  de  time,  shore  /”  was  the  enthu- 
siastic reply. 

44  What  can  you  do?”  I asked. 

The  little  fellow  cast  a comprehensive  glance 
around  him  in  every  direction,  as  if  he  could  do  any 
and  every  thing  under  the  sun,  and  was  merely 
puzzled  upon  which  to  try  his  hand  for  an  outset. 

At  length  liis  eye  caught  sight  of  a kettle-drum 
which  was  taking  an  airing  a short  distance  off,  and 
with  a guffaw  of  delight  he  ran  toward  it.  Quick  as 
thought  the  strap  was  over  his  shoulder,  the  sticks 
were  in  his  hand,  and  throwing  back  his  head  with 
a gesture  of  pride,  he  rolled  off  the  reveille  with  the 
flourish  and  accuracy  of  a master. 

44  Bravo!  "cried  Captain  Allen.  44  You’retheman 
we  want.  Why*not  have  him  drum  for  our  com- 
pany ?”  he  added,  turning  to  me.  44  Johnny  went 
into  the  hospital  day  before  yesterday,  and  we  have 
had  but  little  music  since.” 

“ An  excellent  idea !”  said  I. 

The  Major  also  agreed ; and  Starlight,  to  his  in- 
finite satisfaction,  was  forthwith  installed  as  sec- 
ond drummer-boy,  Company  C,  — th  New  York  In- 
fantry. 

His  name — by  which  he  was  altogether  known 
among  us — originated,  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of 
the  officers,  in  the  wonderfully  starry  aspect  of  the 
heavens  on  the  night  preceding  the  early  morning 
of  his  “ capture.” 

He  was  a favorite  in  the  company,  and  a stand- 
ing joke  with  the  regiment,  in  a single  day.  No 
one  could  surpass  him  on  the  drum,  and  he  never 
complained  of  too  much  work.  We  made  him  wash 
himself  thoroughly  in  the  river,  and  then  presented 
him  with  a genuine  uniform,  of  which  he  appeared 
as  proud  as  a young  peacock  of  her  sprouting  tail. 

Little  Starlight  was  not  one  of  us  long,  but  if  I 
should  undertake  to  describe  one-half  of  his  whim- 
sical characteristics  “the  sun  would  go  down  on 
the  unfinished  tale.” 

He  never  got  out  of  humor,  was  never  excessive- 
ly hungry,  and  his  slender  frame  was  of  iron  mould. 
He  endured,  without  a murmur  or  any  marks  of 
fatigue,  marches  which  tried  to  the  utmost  the  stal- 
wart frames  of  hardened  veterans,  and  would,  after 
the  march,- execute  wife  gusto  a dozen  breakdowns, 
Jim  Crows,  and  Bob  Ridleys  for  the  diversion  of 
the  weary  regiment.  I never  saw  him  flinch  when 
under  fire,  and  I have  seen  him  under  the  hottest. 
He  had  a penchant  for  obtaining  trophies. on  the 
field  of  battle ; and  carried  so  many  knives  and  pis- 
tols upon  his  person  that  he  was  quite  a walking 
arsenal.  More  than  once  he  was  seen  to  use  his 
fire-arms,  and  if  at  long  range,  it  was,  nevertheless, 
with  the  best  of  intentions. 

It  is  true  he  had  his  foibles,  and  grave  ones.  He 
was  a natural-born  thief,  and  my  most  impressive 
sermonizing  totally  failed  to  convince  him  of  the 
gravity  of  his  fault.  He  seemed  to  consider  him- 
self naturally  depraved,  and  was  therefore  philoso- 
phically complacent  with  his  sin,  meeting  my  ad- 
monition • with  his  usual 44 1’se  a awful  cuss,  mass'r, 

I is.”  In  my  heart,  search  as  I would,  I could  find 
less  of  blame  than  pity  for  him  when  I thought  of 
the  criminal  neglect  which  must  have  attended  his 
bringing  up,  with  that  of  the  rest  of  his  -wronged 
and  unfortunate  race.  Besides,  the  material  effects 
of  his  thieving  were  not  considerable.  There  was 
not  much  to  steal  in  the  first  place , and  when  any  j 
one  did  miss  any  thing  worth  retaining,  a tight  i 
clutch  upon  Starlight’s  windpipe  and  a few  prepos-  I 
terous  threats  would  generally  cause  him  to  “ shell  1 
out”  the  missing  article,  if  it  was  really  in  his  pos- 
session. And  it  seemed  generally  conceded  that 
his  virtues  more  than  counterbalanced  his  foibles.  | 
For  his  hand  was  as  ready  to  support  a wounded 
man  to  an  ambulance  as  it  was  at  rifling  the  pockets  j 
of  a fallen  foe. 

There  was  one  thing  alone  which  almost  redeemed  j 
him  in  my  eyes ; and  that  was  his  passionate  desire 
for  freedom — his  enthusiasl’c  devotion  to  the  cause 
under  whose  banner  he  served. 

My  duties  as  chaplain  were  in  sad  demand  in  those  | 
bloody  battle-days,  when  ministrations  to  the  dying 
and  prayers  for  the  dead  were  so  frequently  required ; 
but  I found  some  time,  nevertheless,  to  devote  to 
Starlight.  The  little  heathen  always  listened  with 
the  profoundest  gravity  to  every  thing  I said,  but 
with  a perceptible  stolidity  which  often  discouraged 
me,  except  when  I spoke  of  the  future  of  his  race, 
of  their  prospects  for  freedom  and  improvement. 
His  eyes  would  light  up  at  this,  his  expressive  feat- 
ures would  fairly  glow  with  enthusiasm. 

“ Yes,  mass’r,”  ho  one  day  exclaimed,  44 1 feels  it 
in  my  bones.  It’ll  come  roun’  one  day  or  ’nother. 

I knows  I’ll  be  free!” 

44  You  are  so  already, ” sokl  I.  “ The  President’s 
Proclamation  has  made  you  so.  You  have  nothing 
to  fear.” 

4 4 Jis’  so,  mass’r,  ” he  replied.  4 4 De  Presiden’  he 
am  a nice  man,  he  am.  But  I doesn’t  feel  it  in  de 
bones  yit ; I nebber  will  till  I git  on  to  him,  yer 
know.  Jis’  lemme  git  on  to  him — only  once !” 

“ On  to  whom?”  I asked. 

44  On  to  de  Ole  Man — Cunnel  Billy.  Jis’  lemme 
git  on  to  him,  den  I’ll  be  free !” 

“You  surely  would  not  kill  your  old  master?” 

“Wouldn’t  I?  Yah!  yah!”  And  thereat  Star- 
light began  to  fumble  among  the  various  knives 
and  pistols  which  adorned  his  person  in  a manner 
that  was  any  thing  but  conciliatory.  44  Trus’  dis 
chicken,”  he  continued.  “ I keeps  on  de  look-out 
in  ebery  fight.  I seed  him  lick  my  ole  mudder  till 
de  blood  flew.  Jis’  lemme  on  to  him,  mass’r,  and 
you’ll  see  de  blood  fly  yourse’f.  Yah ! yah ! I’se 
a awful  cuss,  I is.” 

Upon  a briefer  acquaintance  with  Starlight  I 
should  have  smiled  at  the  serio-comic  manner  in 
which  these  sentiments  were  enunciated;  but,  as 
it  was,  I shuddered  at  the  intensity  of  passion  which 
lurked  in  his  tones. 

And  through  all  those  terrible  battles,  and  rapid 
marches  and  counter-marches,  with  which  General 
Grant  terrified  and  confused  the  rebel  foe,  from  the 


I golden  opinions  from  all,  and,  upon  one  occasion, 
hearty  hand-shake  from  the  General  of  our  divi- 

It  was,  however,  at  the  severe  skirmish  on  our 
left,  immediately  following  our  general  repulse  from 
the  rebel  works,  and  shortly  before  the  transfer  of 
our  army  to  the  south  bank  of  the  James,  that  the 
part  which  Starlight  played  in  the  great  drama  was 
to  assume  a truly  tragic  phase. 

The  enemy’s  skirmishers  and  ours  were  hotly  en- 
gaged, and  the  fight  bade  fair  to  bo  bloody,  if  brief. 
I was  immediately  in  the  rear  of  a portion  of  our 
regiment,  which  was  in  reserve,  busy  with  the 
wounded;  and  Starlight  was  hopping  about  me, 
doing  what  he  could  to  assist,  but  now  and  then 
looking  up,  and  throwing  curious  glances  toward 
the  fight,  which  was  not  distant. 

Suddenly  an  exclamation  from  him  caused  me 
to  turn,  when  I saw  him  gazing  intently,  with  bis 
hand  pointing  toward  the  ground  where  the  skirm- 
ish was  progressing. 

“Hooray!  hooray!  Dere  he  is!  dere  he  is!” 
he  shouted. 

He  succeeded  in  directing  my  attention  to  a fine- 
looking  rebel  officer,  who  was  cheering  on  his  men 
in  a charge  they  were  making  upon  our  position. 

44  Dat’s  him ! dat’s  him !”  cried  Starlight,  at  the 
same  time  freeing  himself  from  his  drum  and  cast- 
ing it  on  one  side,  while  his  voice  was  wild  and 
strange  with  a fierce  joy. 

And  before  I could  arrest  him,  or  exactly  under- 
stand his  intention,  he  snatched  a musket  and  bay- 
onet from  the  ground,  and  ran  like  a deer  after  our 
column,  which  was  advancing  to  repel  the  threat- 
ened assault. 

From  my  position  I could  see  the  whole  affair. 
The  smoke  of  the  musketry  fire  was  thick,  but  r. 
western  gale  was  blowing,  and  the  opposing  col- 
umns were  pretty  plainly  discernible.  Then  the 
firing  ceased,  and  I saw  them  meet  in  the  shock  of 
steel  to  steel.  The  ranks  of  the  rebels  were  bro- 
ken, and  they  scattered  back  toward  their  abatis 
and  the  thick  woods  on  their  right ; but  the  officers 
retained  their  ground,  endeavoring  to  inspirit  then- 
men  by  their  own  examples,  and  fighting  bravely. 
I saw  Little  Starlight  rush  headlong  at  the  man  to 
whom  he  had  directed  my  attention,  and  I could 
hear  his  shrill  cheer  come  floating  to  me  on  the 
wind.  He  seemed  to  be  but  haff  the  size  of  his  an- 
tagonist, yet  they  met  with  a shock  which  seemed 
equal  on  both  sides.  The  officer  evaded  the  bayo- 
net of  his  puny  foe,  and  struck  out  sharply  with  his 
sword ; and  I saw  the  blood  spring  up  high  from  the 
negro’s  neck.  But  the  next  instant  they  closed ; 
the  rushing  bayonet  gored  the  breast  of  the  officer, 
and  he  rolled  to  the  plain.  Twice — thrice  I saw  the 
flashing  bayonet  leap  into  the  air,  and  flash  down 
again  upon  the  prostrate  man ; and  then,  with  a 
louder  whoop  than  before,  Starlight  sprang  on  fur- 
ther into  the  fight ; and  the  whole  scene  was  shut 
from  my  view  by  the  gathering  smoke,  for  the 
breeze  had  died  away. 

The  fight  was  soon  over.  The  rebels  were  driv- 
en far  back  into  the  woods,  their  abatis  captured  and 
held,  and  we  in  possession  of  the  field.  My  inter- 
est in  what  I had  witnessed  was  so  intense  that  I 
immediately  hastened  to  the  ground. 

Our  loss  had  been  inconsiderable,  but  that  of  the 
enemy  was  large.  Their  dead  and  wounded  lay  in 
all  directions.  I found  the  officer  with  whom  I had 
seen  Starlight  engaged.  He  wore  the  insignia  of  a 
rebel  captain,  and  was  stone-dead,  with  his  breast 
pierced  many  times  by  bayonet  thrusts.  As  I was 
standing  beside  the  body,  Sergeant  K of  Com- 

pany C came  np  to  me  with  a troubled  look. 

“Little  Starlight  is  dying,  Sir,”  was  his  greet- 
ing, 4 4 and  he  wishes  to  see  you  very  much.” 

4 4 Starlight  dying ! Impossible ! ” I ejaculated,  at 
the  same  time  hurrying  to  the  point  indicated. 

It  was  but  too  true. 

Little  Starlight  lay  at  the  edge  of  the  enemy’s 
works,  with  a frightful  gun-shot  wound  in  the  back 
part  of  his  head,  and  as  many  as  twenty  brave  fel- 
lows wore  clustering  around  him  with  sympathizing 
looks  and  tearful  eyes.  You  may  not  believe  me, 
but  nevertheless  I speak  the  truth  when  I say  that 
the  brave  boy  grinned  joyously  when  he  saw  me. 

44  Yah  ! yah ! Mass’r  Chaplain,”  he  cried,  as  I 
knelt  by  Ids  side  and  took  his  hand ; 44  dis  nig's 
done  for,  he  is.  But  did  yer  see  me  in  de  fight, 
mass’r  ? Did  yer  see  me  tackle  dat  ole  coon,  Cun- 
nel Billy  ? Yah ! yah ! I'se  got  it  at  last,  mass’r ! 
I’se  a awful  cuss ; but  I’se  got  it  at  last !” 

“Got  what,  my  poor  boy?”  I whispered,  with 
a trembling  voice. 

••Freedom!”  cried  Starlight,  springing  to  his 
feet. 

I saw  that  wild,  strange  gleam  of  passion  leap 
into  his  rude  features,  and  then  he  fell  back  into 
my  arms. 

“It  am  a lubly  day,  mass’r,”  he  continued, 
speaking  with  great  difficulty.  44  It  am  ebening 
now,  an’  de  sun  am  setting,  mass’r.  But  I hears 
de  big  drum  ob  de  sky  rollin’  de  rebellie  ob  de  Lord. 
De  day  am  breakiu’  for  dis  chile,  mass’r ; for  I'se 
got  it  at  last!” 

His  voice  failed  him  here.  He  moved  his  lips ; 
but  in  a i loment  they  were  stilled  forever.  He 
was  dead. 

I laid  him  down  gently  on  the  grass. 

The  Major  had  also  been  standing  by. 

44  Come,”  said  he,  taking  me  by  the  arm — “come, 
let  us  go.” 

And  as  we  went  away  I saw  his  mustache  trem- 
ble perceptibly. 

There  were  three  regular  members  of  Company 
C who  died  the  death  in  that  skirmish,  but  I think 
not  one  of  them  was  mourned  with  a deeper,  sin- 
cerer  sorrow  than  was  Little  Starlight  One  of  the 
sergeants,  who  was  a rude  rhymster  in  his  way, 
composed  a brief  epitaph  for  him.  Others  of  the 
company  performed  what  little  offices  they  could ; 
and  the  Colonel  inquired  particularly  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  hi9  death.  The  Union  slain  were 
buried  separately — they  were  so  few.  Starlight 
also  had  a little  grave  of  his  own.  He  was  free  at 
last,  and  he  thus  came  into  the  ownership  of  about 
five  feet  of  that  earth  which  had  not  been  a very 
mother  to  him. 


I said  that  he  had  an  epitaph.  It  was  scrawled 
upon  the  rude  head-board  by  the  author ; and,  as 
there  is  something  epigrammatic  about  it,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  conclude  our  stay  with. 
Hebe  libtu  Little  Starlight, 

Whose  ill- stabbed  spirit  won 
Its  right  to  blessed  Freedom  through 
The  foeman'8  deadly  gun. 

But  he  will,  doubtless,  somewhere 
Shine  brightly  after  all, 

As  the  Stars  are  in  their  glory 
When  the  shades  of  evening  fall. 
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Winter  Cloaks. 

An  endless  variety  of  every  kind  of 

Fashionable  Winter  Garments, 

At  Prices  reduced  to  Gold  Standard. 

GEO.  BRODIE,  300  Canal  St.,  N.  Y., 
Leader  of  Fashions. 
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IMPORTANT.  Full  directions  for  manufacturing  an 
article  in  great  demand,  yielding  a profit  of  300  to  401 
per  cent.,8ent  on  receipt  of  $1— really  worth  $500.  Ad- 
dress J.  F.  GUILD,  care  Box  1312,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Shults’  Onguent,  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  p st- 
paid,  for  50  cents.  Address  C.  F.  SHULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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‘FROM  DAN  TO  BEERSHEBA:’*  or.  The  Land  of 
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MAURICE  DERING;  or,  The  QuadrilateraL  A Novel. 
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Gown,"  &c.  New  Edition.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN  in  the 
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E.  Beecher.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  76. 

CAPTAIN  BRAND,  OF  THE  44  CENTIPEDE."  A Pi- 
rate of  Eminence  in  the  West  Indies-  his  Loves  and 
Exploits,  together  with  some  Account  o.  *he  singular 
Manner  by  which  he  departed  this  Life.  By  Harry 
Gringo  (H.  A.  Wise,  U.  S.  N.).  With  Illustrations 
8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00;  Paper,  $1  50. 

NOT  DEAD  YET.  A Novel.  By  J.  C.  Jkaffbf.80N,  Au- 
thor of  “Live  it  Down,”  “Olive  Blake's  Good  Work,-' 
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OF  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  NILE.  By  Captain  John 
Hanning  Speke.  With  Maps  and  Portraits,  and  nu- 
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tain Grant.  8vo,  Cloth,  uniform  with  Livingstone, 
Barth,  Burton,  &c.  Price  $4  00. 

THE  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLINGTON.  A Novel.  By 
Anthony  Trollope,  Author  of  “Rachel  Ray,”  “Or- 
ley  Farm,"  “Doctor  Thorne,”  “Framley  Parsonage, 
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lais. 8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00 ; Paper,  $1 50. 

BARBARA’S  HISTORY.  A Novel.  By  Amelia  B.  Ed- 
wards, Author  of  “The  Ladder  of  Life,"  &c.,  Sec. 
New  Edition.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 
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and  Manners.  By  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart.,  Au- 
thor of  “The  Caxtons,"  “ A Strange  Story,’4  “ My  Nov- 
el,’’ &c.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

DENIS  DUVAL.  A Novel  By  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Au- 
thor of  “ Vanity  Fair,”  “ Pendennis,"  “The  Newcomes," 
“Philip,”  “The  Virginians,"  “The  English  Humor- 
ists," “The  Four  Georges,”  “ Roundabout  Papers,"  Sec. 
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VERY  HARD  CASH.  A Novel  founded  on  Facts.  By 
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OFFICER’S 

WATCH. 


Dr.  Talbot’B  Concentrated  Medical 


Enameled  Chamber  Furniture 

The  best  assortment  of  ENAMELED  FURNITURE,  in 
all  colors  and  styles,  Walnut  and  Chestnut,  Plain  and  Or- 
namental, in  Suites,  Wholesale  and  Retail.  Also,  Mat- 
tresses and  I alliasses.  WARREN  WARD,  277  Canal  St. 


is  a PREVENTIVE  of  SICKNESS — The  experience  that 
Dr.  Talbot  has  had  for  the  last  Twenty-five  years  con- 
vinces him  that  it  is  time  the  public  had  an  article  offered 
that  will  prevent  sickness.  The  article  offered  is  Dr.  Tal- 
bot's Medicated  Pineapple  Cider,  designed  for  all  classes, 
old  and  young.  It  is  not  new  to  the  Doctor,  but  is  en- 
tirely new  to  the  public.  One  quart  bottle  will  last  a well 
person  one  year.  This  is  rather  a new  mode  of  doctoring ; 
nevertheless  it  will  save  millions  from  being  sick.  Is  it 
not  better  to  pay  three  dollars  a year  to  keep  from  being 
sick  than  to  pay  ten  or  twenty  dollars  in  doctors’  billB, 
and  as  much  more  for  the  loss  of  time  and  the  inconven- 
ience of  being  sick?  To  prevent  sickness  use  as  follows : 
Add  one  teaspoonful  of  Medicated  Pineapple  Cider  to  a 
tumbler  of  cold  water,  and  drink  the  first  thing  after  you 
rise  in  the  morning,  and  the  same  before  you  retire  at 
night.  It  will  increase  the  strength  and  give  vigor  and 
action  to  the  system.  A celebrated  New  York  merchant, 
who  has  made  a thorough  trial  of  the  Pineapple  Cider,  as- 
sures Dr.  Talbot  that  he  gained  ten  pouilds  Of  flesh  in  one 
month,  at  the  first  trial.  He  continues  its  use  as  above 
directed,  and  finds  it  very  beneficial;  says  it  has  proved 
an  entire  preventive  to  sickness  in  his  case.  Also,  another 
well-known  gentleman  in  New  York  has  used  the  Med- 
icated Cider  constantly  for  ten  years,  and  has  not  been 
sick  one  day  during  that  time. 

Price  $3  per  bottle  (full  quart).  Sent  free  by  express 
on  receipt  of  price. 

All  orders  should  be  addressed  to 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Sole  Agent, 

64, 65, 66,  67, 68,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington  St., 

New  York. 


Our  whole  stock  of  Imported  Watches  are  now  offered 
at  reduced  prices.  Single  Watches  at  Wholesale  rates. 

An  Elegant  Watch  in  Fine  Gold  Plated  Double  Canes 
Richly  Engraved,  Turned  Centre,  Carved  Balance  Bridge, 
English  Full  Plate  Jetcelcd  Movements , adjusted  Regu- 
lator, Spring  Bolt,  Spade  Hands,  and  Fine  Enameled  White 
Dial,  a serviceable  article  in  running  order,  with  Key, 
Case,  etc.,  complete,  and  a Gent’s  Handsome  Vest  Chain 
and  beautiful  Miniature  Gold  Locket  to  match,  with  Double 
Cases,  Box,  and  Glass  for  Two  Likenesses.  Sent  Free  by 
mail  to  any  address  for  only  $10. 

A Neat  Silver  Watch  in  Heavy  Double  Cases,  Small 
Size,  same  as  the  above , with  Key,  e ase,  -tc.,  complete, 
and  Gent’s  Vest  Ckain,  Engraved  Double  Case  Locket , etc. 
Sent  Free  by  mail  to  any  address  for  only  $7. 

The  Imperial  Watch, 

Containing  a Rare  and  Wonderful  Combination  of  Me- 
chanical Effects,  combining  within  its  cases  and  attached 
to  its  machinery  a beautiful  and  correct  working  Ther- 
mometer, an  accurately  adjusted  Mariner's  Compass  in 
miniature,  sunk  in  Dial,  and  a Reliable  Calendar,  indi- 
cating day  of  month,  week,  etc.,  in  Case,  rendering  this 
Watch  a perfect  Storm,  Heat,  and  Tine  Indicator.  The 
beautiful  machinery  of  this  valuable  Watch  is  encased  in 
Finely  Finished  Double  Hunting,  Magic  Spring  19  Line 
Cases  (the  outer  cases  besng  of  fine  18-Carat  Gold , inner 
cases  of  Solid  Gold  Composite),  Richly  Engraved  Top  and 
Bottom,  with  Panel  for  Name,  Turned  nere,  movable 
Pendant  Bow,  and  Fancy  Push  Spring.  Genuine  English 
Improved  Jeiccled  Action,  M.  J.  Tobias  movements.  Pol- 
ished Cap  and  D<  jm.  Self-acting  Click,  Equal  Balance, 
Independent  Actions,  Fine  White  Dials,  Polished  Steel  Cut 
Hands,  and  is  an  Exact  Imitation  of  $100  watch,  and 
used  by  the  Royal  Engineers  and  Officers  of  the  British 
Army.  None  Genuine  unless  bearing  our  private  trade- 
mark. Price  per  single  one,  all  complete,  by  mail,  $20. 

CATELY  BROTHERS,  Sole  Importers, 

102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  Established  1855. 


100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  GOLD 
PENS,  BRACELETS,  LOCKETS,  RINGS,  GENT’S 
PINS,  SLEEVE  BUTTONS,  STUDS,  ETC., 

Worth  $500,000, 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each , without  regard  to 
value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  ism  are 
to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particulars ; also 
terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  Regiment  and 
Town  in  the  Country. 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO.. 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


Chapped  K...ids,  Face,  Lips.  Sunburn,  etc. 

CERTAIN  AND  IMMEDIATE  CURE.  HEGEMAN 
& CO.’S  CAMPHOR  ICE  with  GLYCERINE, 

If  used  according  to  the  directions,  will  keep  the  hands 
soft  in  the  coldest  weather.  Price  25  cents.  Sold  by 
druggists.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  ot  30  cents. 

HEGEMAN  & CO.,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED  TO  SELL  AN  ILLUS- 
TRATED LIFE  of  GEN.  GEORGE  B.  M’CLELLAN a 

popular,  attractive,  saleable  volume.  Address 

JAMES  G.  GREGORY,  No.  540  Broadway. 


“The  West  Indian  Hair 
Curler,” 

Warranted  to  cart  the  most  straight  and  stiff  hail1,  on 
the  first  application,  into  short  ringlets  or  waving  mass- 
ive curls.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1  00.  Ad- 
dress WAUD  GILBERT  LYON, 

Box  5251,  New  York  Post-Office. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  gives  notice  that  sub- 
scriptions will  be  received  for  Coupon  Treasury  Notes, 
payable  three  years  from  Aug.  15th,  1864,  with  semi-an- 
nual interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  three-tenths  per 
cent,  per  annum— principal  and  interest  both  to  be  paid 
in  lawful  money. 

These  Notes  will  be  convertible  at  the  option  of  the 
holder  at  maturity,  into  six  per  cent,  gold-bearing  bonds, 
payable  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty  years 
from  their  date,  as  the  Government  may  elect  They  will 
be  issued  in  denominations  of  $50,  $100,  $500,  $1000,  and 
$5000,  and  all  subscriptions  muBt  be  for  fifty  jllars  or 
some  multiple  of  fifty  dollars. 

As  the  Notes  draw  interest  from  August  15,  persons 
making  subscriptions  subsequent  to  that  date  must  pay  the 
interest  accrued  from  date  of  note  to  date  of  deposit. 

Subscriptions  will  bb  rbBeivkd  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  at  Washington,  the  several  Assistant 
Treasurers  and  designated  Depositaries,  and  by  all  Na- 
tional Banks  which  are  depositaries  of  public  money,  and 
ALL  RESPECTABLE  BANKS  AND  BANKERS 
throughout  the  country  will  give  further  information  and 

AFFORD  EVERY  FACILITY  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


Five  Anatomical  Engravings. 

Has  information  never  before  published. 

Sent  free,  in  a sealed  envelope  for  10  cents. 

Address  Bog  4652,  New  York  Post-Office. 


FIELD,  NAVY,  and  IOPEKA 
GLASSES  manufactured  by  B.  H. 
HORN,  Optician,  212  Broadway, 
corner  of  Fulton  St. ; also  every 
description  of  Microscopes,  Tele- 
scopes, Spectacles,  and  Eye-glass- 
es at  wholesale  and  retail.  Send 
stamp  for  circular. 


Mildly  but  certainly  relieve  the  bowels  of  all  contrary 
to  health  ; a single  dose  has  often  been  the  means  of  sav- 
ing a valuable  life.  By  using  this  medicine  when  sick 
you  assist  nature  to  throw  from  the  system  those  matters 
upon  which  disease  depends  for  continuance. 

Influenza  is  soon  cured  by  Brandreth’s  Pills.  When 
the  headache  and  fever  continue,  they  should  be  used  daily, 
so  as  to  produce  full  effects.  When  the  fever  is  better, 
use  smaller  doses.  The  worst  attacks  are  often  cured  in 
forty-eight  hours. 

See  B.  Brandreth  on  the  Government  Stamp. 

BRANDRETH'S  PILLS  are  sold  at  25  cents  per  bo.% 
enveloped  in  full  directions.  Purchase  none  unless  my 
PRIVATE  GOVERNMENT  STAMP  Is  on  the  box.  See 
upon  it  B.  BRANDRETH  in  white  letters. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  BRANDRETH  BUILDING, 
NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  medicines. 


The  Brazilian  Hair  Curler. 

One  application  warranted  to  curl  the  most  straight  and 
stubborn  hair  into  wavy  ringlets  or  heavy  massive  curls. 
Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $1  00.  Address 

S.  S.  CHASE,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


Sportsmen.  Tourists,  and  Army  and 
Navy  Officers. 

Powerful  and  Brilliant  Double  Glasses. 

Portability  combined  with 

great  ^wct  • 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

POE  NOVEMBER,  1864. 

Contents: 

A TOUR  THROUGH  ARIZONA.  By  J.  Ross 
Browne. — (Second  Paper.) 

Illustrations. — Pimo  Indian  Girls Castle  Dome. 

—Gila  City.— Mission  Camp ; Corunnasim  Peak Ante- 

lope Peak.— Mesa  Tower. — Scene  of  the  Oatman  Massa- 
cre.—Apache  Hanging— ApacheCrucified White’s  Mill 

—Pimo  Village  —Pimo  Varsoma — Pimo  Woman  grind, 
ing  Wheat. — Pimo  Hampta. — Pimo  Widow  in  Mourning. 
—El  Pecacho.— The  Painted  Rocks  on  the  Gila, — Thu 
Paintings  on  the  Rocks— Casas  Grandas. 

AT  HOME. 

A CRUISE  ON  THE  “SASSACUS.” 

I LLU8TRATIONS— The  Collision,  — “ Oh  1 we're  Gone !” 

— Effect  of  the  Collision  on  the  Brig The  Chase  through 

the  Fog Blockade-Runner  Wild  Dayrell  Ashore.— The 

Cabin  of  the  Wild  Dayrell. — Attacked  by  Sharp-Shooters. 
—The  Admonition. — Running  on  Shore  and  Burning.— 
Boarding  the  burning  Steamer— The  Purser— Putting 

out  the  Fire— The  Cabin  of  the  Nutfield The  Drowned. 

— Abandoned  to  hia  Fate. 

ON  THE  WAY  TO  THE  DIAMOND  MINES. 

MY  SOLDIER. 

EXPLORING  THE  MAGALLOWAY. 

THE  REAL  COST. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  TRAGEDY. 

LOST  l 

AN  UNFORTUNATE  PRINCESS. 

MY  REFUGEES. 

THE  CROW-CHILD. 

WOMAN’S  PROFESSION  DISHONORED. 

COUSIN  ALICE’S  GRAVE. 

MY  SILVER  SPOON. 

UPS  AND  DOWNS. 

AUTUMN  TIME. 

AMONG  THE  SHEAVES. 

With  an  Illustration. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.  By  Charles  Dickens. 

Chapter  L Of  an  Educational  Character. 

Chapter  II.  Still  Educational. 

Chapter  HI.  A Piece  of  Work. 

Illustrations.— Mrs.  Boffin  discovers  an  Orphan 

The  Bird  of  Prey  brought  down The  Petson  of  the  Htuse 

and  the  bad  Child. — The  Dinner  at  Veneering’s. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 

ANGELS  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD.  Illustrated. 

FASHIONS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

Illustrations. — Autumn  Paletot. — Under-Sleeve.— 
Corsage  a Basque— Bolero  Vest — Corselet  and  Collar. 


great  .power  in  Field,^  Marine, 

out-door  day  and  night  double 
ff  i H*  Q>  Jf  iHffi  perspective  glasses,  will  show 
J mm  distinctly  a person  to  know 

him  at  from  two  to  six  miles. 

till  t ransparent  power  to  strength- 

en and  improve  the  sight, 
without  the  distressing  result  of  frequent  changes.  Cata- 
logues sent  by  inclosing  stamp.  SEMMONS,  Ocu- 
lists—Optician,  169  j Broadway,  New  York. 


The  American  Card  Company’s 
New  Unipn  Playing  Cards, 
National  Emblems. 

They  are  the  prettiest  card  made,  and  snit  the  popular 
idea.  The  suits  are  Eagles,  Shields,  Stabs,  and  Flags. 
Colonel  in  place  of  King,  Goddess  of  Liberty  for  Queen, 
and  Major  for  Jack. 

All  the  games  can  be  played  as  readily  as  with  cards 
bearing  foreign  emblems.  Each  puck  is  put  up  iu  an  ele- 
gant card-case,  and  then  in  dozen  boxes  for  the  trade. 

In  order  that  all  dealers  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
sell  these  cards,  a sample  box  of  twelve  packs  will  be  sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  Five  Dollars.  Address 
AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY, 

No.  14  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


GAMES  32  SOLDIERS. 

NINE  HOME  GAMES  In  a small  box,  and  weighing  but 
Five  Ounces. 

Prepared  expressly  for  the  Knapsack  or  Haversack. 
By  Mail,  post-paid,  for  $1  00. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  & CO., 

Springfield,  Mass. 


PLAYING  CARDS! 
Playing  Cards. 
Playing  Cards. 

BEST  THING  OUT. 


, r'B  MM  **  US* 

Made  by  E.  T.  Hazeltink,  Warren,  Pa. ; J.  Hutchison 
& Co.,  Wholesale  Agents  and  Lamp  Dealers,  62  Vesey  St., 
New  York.  Samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  25  cts.  It  saves 
time  and  vexation,  and  will  not  break  chimneys.  It  does 
its  work  perfectly.  Sold  by  all  Lamp  Dealers. 


If y ou  want  to  know,  &c 

Read  Medical  Common  Sense. 

: A curious  book  for  curious  people,  and  a good  book  for 
every  one.  Price,  $1  50.  To  be  had  at  all  news  depots. 
Contents  tables  mailed  free.  Address 

Dr.  E.  B.  FOOTE,  No.  1130  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Finest  Card  Ever  Issued! 

Of  new  and  elegant  design,  and  are  the  same  in  all  par- 
ticulars as  old  style  cards,  with  the  exception  that  by  hold- 
ing them  to  the  light  yon  see 

52  Beautiful  Pictures. 

Enclose  $1  25  and  three  red  stamps  for  sample  pack.  $144 
per  gross. 

T.  ALLEN,  60  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


U.  S.  Government  Artificial  Leg  Depots, 

J Where  the  Government  furnishes  the  U.  S. 

Army  and  Navy  Leg  to  Soldiers  gratis,  or  its 
value  applied  on  the  Anatomical  Ball  and 
Socket  Jointed  Leg,  which  has  lateral  mo- 
tion at  the  ankle  like  the  natural  one,  65S 
Broadway,  New  York ; Rochester,  N.  Y. ; Chi- 
cago, 111. ; Cincinnati,  O . ; and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
DOUGLAS  BLY,  M.D.,  U.  S.  Commissioner. 
Citizens  furnished  on  private  account. 

For  instructions,  address  Du.  Bly,  at  nearest  Depot. 


The  Great  Inside  Route  for 

BOSTON. 

STONINGTON  STEAMBOAT  LINE, 

VIA  GROTON  AND  PROVIDENCE. 

The  Oldest,  Quickest,  Safest,  and  Most  Direct, 
AVOIDING  “POINT  JUDITH." 

The  magnificent  Steamer 
COMMONWEALTH, 

Ok  TUESDAYS,  THURSDAYS,  and  SATURDAYS. 

The  elegant  Steamer 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK, 

Ok  MONDAYS,  WEDNESDAYS,  and  FRIDAYS, 
AT  5 O’CLOCK  P.M. 

These  boats  start  from  Pier  No.  IS  North  River  (foot  of 
Cortlandt  St.),  and  are  acknowledged  by  all  experienced 
travellers  to  be  among  the  largest,  strongest,  most  com- 
fortable, and  best  that  have  ever  run  in  American  waters. 
At  all  seasons  and  in  all  weather  these  boats  invariably 
make  the  passage  on  time.  Sumptuous  suppers  and  lux- 
uriously furnished  state-rooms  are  marked  features  of  the 
“floating  palaces.” 

Berths  and  State-rooms  may  be  secured  at  Hamden’s 
Express  Office,  No.  65  Broadway,  and  at  No.  115  West  St., 
New  York,  and  at  No.  76  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

M.  R.  SIMONS,  Agent, 

Merchants’  Navigation  and  Transportation  Co. 


BARD  & BROTHER’S  (Established  1845) 


GOLD  PENS. 


PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES.  Also  Manufacturer  of 
BARD  & WILSON’S  PATENT  ANGULAR  NIB  GOLD 
PENS.  JAS.  D.  BARD,  Ag’t,  No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  N. 
Y.  Gold  Pens  Repaired  or  Exchanged. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES?— My  Onguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1 — 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. K.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


KS: 

1 ILLINOIS. 

8 MICHIGAN. 

■ IOWA. 

■ \UO\AHA. 

K V.E.HTUCVW. 

B^tHKaXLYANIA. 

lesfe  : 


Cured  by  Bates’  Appliances.  For  descriptive  pamphlet, 
Ac.,  address  H.  C.  L.  Mears  & Co.,  277  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


Printing-Presses  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500. 

Also  one  Adams  Press,  26x40,  $1500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,  N.Y. 


Important  to  Subscribers. 

Subscribers  to  the  MAGAZINE  and  WEEKLY  will 
find  upon  the  wrapper  of  each  Number  a Statement  of 
Account-  The  figures  on  the  direction-label  following  the 
Name  show  the  Number  with  which  the  Subscription 
EXPIRES , as  noted  on  our  books.  Every  Subscriber 
may  thus  ascertain  whether  he  has  received  the  proper 
credit  for  hia  remittance,  and  also  when  to  renew  his 
Subscription.  In  renewing  Subscriptions,  Subscribers 
are  particularly  requested  to  name  the  NUMBER  with 
which  the  New  Subscription  should  commence ; they  will 
thus  avoid  receiving  duplicates,  or  missing  any  Number. 
It  is  desirable  that  a Renewal  should  be  received  a few 
weeks  BEFORE  the  expiration  of  the  former  Subscrip- 
tion, in  order  that  our  books  may  be  kept  properly  ad- 
justed. Attention  to  this  will  obviate  nine-tenths  of  the 
errors  which  annoy  both  Publishers  and  Subscribers. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Five  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper's  WkeklV,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


«.  whiskers.  $1. 

For  One  Dollar  I will  send,  sealed  and  post-paid,  the 
“Grecian  Compound,”  highly  perfumed,  which  I warrant 
to  force  a heavy  growth  of  hair  upon  the  smoothest  face 
in  five  weeks,  or  upon  bald  heads  in  eight  weeks,  without 
stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Entire  satisfaction  given,  or 
money  refunded.  Descriptive  circulars  mailed  free.  Ad- 
dress  E.  L.  SANFORD,  Lansingburg,  N.  Y. 


Attention  Company! 

Clark's  Onguent,  a powerful  stimulant.  Each  packet 
warranted  to  produce  a full  set  of  whiskers  or  moustaches 
in  six  weeks  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  in- 
jury to  the  skin.  Any  person  using  this  Onguent,  and 
finding  it  not  as  represented,  by  informing  me  of  the  fact, 
can  have  their  money  returned  them  at  any  time  within 
3 mouths  from  day  of  purchase.  Price  $1 09.  Sent  sealed 
and  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 

Address,  A.  C.  CLARK, 

P.  O.  Drawer  118, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


Grover  & Baker’s 

Highest  Premium 
Elastic  Stitch  Sewing  Machines, 
495  Broadway,  New  York, 


SHOLTS-  CDRIIRUE.  For  curling  the  Hair, 
rice  59  cents.  Sent  sealed  and  post-paid.  Address 
C.  F.  S1IULTS,  Troy,  N.Y. 


New  Pocket  Albums,  holding  16  cards,  the 
cheapest  and  the  best  Album  in  the  market.  Price  only  75 
cents.  Card  Photographs  of  Gens.  Grant,  Meade,  Butler, 
Hooker,  Sheridan,  Sherman;  Farragut,  Foster,  Lincoln, 
M’Clellan,  &c.  Price  only  10  cts.  each.  Foreign  birds,  em- 
bracing the  beautiful  Birds  of  Paradise,  very  choice.  Price 
only  50  cts.  per  set  of  12  assorted  cards.  New  Map  of  Rich- 
mond, Price  only  10  cts.  Catalogues  sent  free.  G.W.  Tom- 
linson, Publisher,  221  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  HARNDEN'S  EXPRESS, 
No.  65  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


Agents  Wanted  for  a Hew  Work. 

D.  APPLETON  & CO.  have  just  published  Cycloptedia 
of  Commercial  and  Business  Anecdotes,  illustrated  with 
40  steel  portraits  of  noted  Merchants  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  as  well  as  finely-executed  wood-cuts.  In  2 laige 
vols. , 8 vo,  price  $8  00.  Apply  to  the  Publishers,  443  and 
445  Broadway,  New  York. 


Kalliston. 


Burnett's  Kalliston  is  prepared  espressly  to  remove 
all  unpleasant  conditions  of  the  skin  ; it  cures  chapped 
hands  as  one  result  of  its  perfectly  healthy  action. 


Albums  foi  the  Army. 

Our  New  Pocket  Album, 

holding  sixteen  pictures,  and  sold  at 

Seventy-five  Cents, 

j*  cheapest  and  best  Pocket  Album  ever  offered  to  the 
public. 

_ Sent  by  mail  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
Seventy- five  Cents. 

SAMUEL  BOWLES  & COMPANY, 

Photograph  AU><$  bV 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

S TERMS. 

y One  Copy  for  One  Year  . ....  . . 4 00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 1 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Terms  to  Adveetibees — One  Dollar  per  line  for  in- 
side, and  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  per  line  for  out- 
side Adyertieements.each  insertion. 

I I iiHASreRlABRtTHERS,  Publishers. 


DR.  BRIGGS’S  GOLDEN  O’DOR 

Will  force  a full  set  of  Whiskers  or  Mustache  to  grow 
thick  and  beautiful  in  five  weeks. 
Testimonials  of  Thousands. 

I send  my  Golden  O’Dor  by  mail,  sealed  and  post-paid, 
for  $1.  Address  DR.  C.  BRIGGS, 

Drawer  630S,  Chicago,  I1L 


THE  REV.  CHARLES  E.  SING 

SW~  will  send  (free  of  cost)  to  Physicians  and  In-  *•* 
1 tW  maids  a PRESCRIPTION  for  the  Prevention  * * * 
and  Cure  of  CONSUMPTION  (in  its  most  ad-  * * * 
83?”  vanoed  stages),  for  the  radical  removal  of  * * • 
CSV”  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  and  Catarrh,  for  General  * * * 
83?”  and  Special  derangements  of  the  NERVOUS  ' * * 
VSr~  SYS  TEM,  and  for  all  Functional  Disorders  of  * • * 
I3T  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  Bowels.  Full  Lirec-  • * * 
83?”  lions  for  Treatment,  with  General  Adric  ■,  wlU  * * * 
accompany  the  PRESCRIPTION. 

Address,  with  stamp,  RF.V.  CHARLES  E.  KING, 

Station  D,  Bible  House,  N.  Y. 
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ON  rxHiJ  WRONG  TRACK 

A Certain  Distinguished  General.  “Say!  when  does  this  train  start  for  Washington?” 
Conductor.  “Law!  if  yon  want  to  go  to  Washington,  you  ought  to  have  taken  the  Balti- 
more Train,  which  starts  from  the  other  Platform.*  Didn’t  yon  know  the  Chicago  Train  don’t 
run  to  Washington?’’ 


GOLD  PENS. 

We  will  send  to  any  address  one  of  our  large  size,  fine 
quality,  warranted  Gold  Pens  and  Silver-plated  Extension 
Cases,  or  silver  Ebony  Holder  and  Morocco  Case,  for  $1 50. 
Pens  repointed  for  50  cents.  Send  stamp  for  circular. 
AMERICAN  GOLD  PEN  CO.,  No.  200  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

“The  West  Indian  Hair  Curler” 

IS  THE  MOST  EFFECTUAL  CURLER  IN  USE. 

See  inside  Advertisement. 


American  Watches. 

The  high  premium  on  gold,  and  the  increased  rate  of 
duty  on  watches,  have  greatly  enhanced  the  cost  of  those 
of  foreign  manufacture,  and  it  is  now  impassible  to  pur- 
chase a good  watch,  of  English  or  Swiss  make,  except  at  a 
very  extravagant  price.  For  the  same  cause,  the  cheap- 
est qualities  of  foreign  make,  the  worthless  ancres  and 
Lepines  which  flood  the  country,  have  nearly  risen  to  the 
price  at  which  the  American  Watch  Company  furnish 
their  well-known  u Wm.  Ellery"  watch — a watch  of  the 
most  substantial  manufacture,  and  an  accurate  and  du- 
rable time-keeper. 

Our  higher-priced  watches  are  relatively  still  cheaper. 
We  have  advanced  the  prices  of  our  finer  movements  but 
about  25  per  cent,  since  the  war  began,  while  foreign 
watches  of  the  same  grade  cost  three  times  their  ante-war 
prices. 

Wholesale  orders  should  be  addressed  to 

ROBBINS  & APPLETON, 
Agents  for  the  American  Watch  Co., 
1S2  Broadway,  New  York. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.  -OLD  ABE  S 

.JOKES,  12S  pp.,  35c.  The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln; 
100  pp.,  25c.  The  Life  of  George  B.  M'Clellan;  100  pp., 
25c.  The  Little  Mac  Campaign  Songster;  72  pp.,  12c. 
The  President  Lincoln  Campaign  Songster;  72  pp.,  12c. 
Sold  by  Booksellers  nnd  News-dealers  every  where.  Mail- 
ed, post-paid.  T.  R.  DAWLEY,  Publisher,  New  York. 


Wards  Shirts 


Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement,  list  of  prices, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars,  sent 
free  every  where. 


FISK  & HATCH. 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government 
Securities. 

No.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


POLLAK  & SON 

Meerschaum  Manufacturers, 
692  Broadway,  Near  4th  St.,  N.  Y., 

*»  Wholesale  and  Retail.  Pipes  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
Y ranted  genuine.  Send  stamp  for  Cir- 
cular. I'ipes  $S  to  $100  each. 


Davis  Collamore  St  Co., 

479  Broadway,  below  Broome  St., 

Importers  op  fine  China,  Wedgewood,  Pabian,  &c., 
&c.  Engraved  Glass  to  order  in  r. treat  variety. 

Colored  Stone  China  Dining  Sets. 


Wm.  Knabe  At  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

GOLD  MEDAL 
Grand  and  Square  Pianos, 

Baltimore , Md. 

Certificates  of  excellence  from 

Thalberg,  Gottschalk.  Strakosch,  G.  Satter, 
nnd  other  leading  artists. 

Every  Instrument  warranted  for 
FIVE  YEARS. 


BRIDCEWATER  PAINT] 


DRY  AND  GROUND  IN  OIL 
in  several  drab  shades. 

For  English  and  Gothic  Cottages.  Outbuildings,  &c. 
ROBERT  REYNOLDS,  Agent,  No.  74  Maiden  Lane. 

CARPET  WARP. 

Tobacco  Twine. 

Twines  nnd  Paper.  II.  A.  IIARVEY,  S4  Maiden  Lane.N.Y. 

Gold  Pens.— If  y°"  want  the  best  Pen  ever  used, 
s:  n:l  to  Johnson  for  circular  of  engravings,  giving  exact 
sizes  and  prices.  Pens  repointed  at  50c.  each,  by  mail. 
E.  S.  JOHNSON,  Manufacturer,  15  Maiden  Lane. 


Kendall’s  Amboline 

For  the  Hair. 

Will  surely  prevent  hair  falling  out. 

The  beet  Hair  Dressing  in  the  market. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

Prepared  only  by 

WARING  & CO., 

35  Dey  Street,  New  York. 


Madame 


Oh,  Oh,  Oh,  Boys! 

But  that’s  a good  Pipe,  so  handy  to  carry,  so  pleasant 
to  smoke,  so  easy  to  clean,  always  ready.  It  is  a gay  thing 
for  the  Bold  Soldier  Boys.  1 dozen  eent  free  (by  permis- 
sion) on  receipt  of  $2  50. 

RICHARDS  & CO.,  97  William  Street,  New  York. 


UNTIL  AFTER  THE 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION, 
KIRTLAND,  BRONSON  & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  ANI)  JOBBERS  OF 

CLOTHING, 

45  AND  47  CHAMBERS  STREET, 

From  their  Large  Wholesale  Stock,  Suits 
and  Single  Garments,  of  Every  Descrip- 
tion. equal  in  Quality.  Style,  and  Finish 
to  the  best  Broadway  Custom  Work,  at 
Pnccs  rIpTY  pEE  CENT 

LESS  THAN  THE  SAME  GOODS  CAN  11E  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

Vineland  Lands.  To  all  Wanting  Farms. 

Large  and  thriving  settlement,  mild  and  healthful  cli- 
mate, 30  miles  south  of  Philadelphia  by  railroad.  Rich 
soil,  producing  large  crops,  which  can  now  be  seen  grow- 
ing. Ten,  twenty,  and  fifty  acre  tracts,  at  from  $25  to 
$35  per  acre,  payable  within  four  years.  Good  business 
openings  for  manufactories  and  others.  Churches,  schools, 
and  good  society.  It  is  now  the  most  Improving  place 
East  or  West.  Hundreds  are  settling  and  building.  The 
beauty  witli  which  the  place  is  laid  out  is  unsurpassed. 
Letters  answered.  Papers  giving  full  information  will  be 
sent  free.  Address  CHAS.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland  Post- 
Office,  Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey. 

From  lieport  of  Solon  Robinson,  Agricultural  Editor 
of  the  Tribune:  “ It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  fertile 
tracts,  in  an  almost  level  position  and  suitable  condition 
for  pleasant  farming  that  ice  know  of  this  side  of  the 
Western  prairies. 


“ One  of  Many.” 

A Soldier's  letter  to  Professor  Holloway.  The  following 
letter  is  among  the  last  received  from  the  Army  of  Gen'l 
Grant.  It  is  only  one  of  many  hundreds  of  genuine  let- 
ters which  arc  kept  on  file  at  the  United  States  Agency 
for  the  sale  of  Holloway's  Medicines,  SO  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn, 

January  31a/,  1SC4. 

Professor  Holloway,  Sir— I have  used  a few  Boxes  of 
your  excellent  Pills,  and  now  I send  money  for  two  boxes, 
if  the  sum  is  not  the  required  amount,  send  me  one  box, 
and  let  me  know  what  is  the  required  sum.  I think  if 
some  of  your  circulars,  &c.,  were  here,  there  would  be  a 
great  many  of  the  boys  sending  to  you  for  Pills.  The 
Army  doctors  are  not  the  best  in  the  world. 

I nm  very  respectfully  yours. 

L.  T.  MULCREAN, 

2d  Minn.  Vols.,  Head-Quarters  3d  Division  14th 
Army  Corps,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


French  Flannel  Overshirts. 

Cut  38  inches  long,  $4  75  and  $5  00  each.  Sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  the  Cash  and  63  cents  postage  each 


SteelCollars 


Enameled  White,  having  all  the  comforts  of  linen  col- 
lars. Washed  and  dried  in  a moment.  A sample  Collar 
mailed  free  on  receipt  of  75  cents.  Cuffs  $1  00  per  pair. 
Ladies'  Collars  and  Cuffs  same  price. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Agents  Wantf.d  in  every  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD  387  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


MUSICAL  BOXES. 

M.  J.  FAILLARD,  21  Maiden  Lane  (up  stairs),  New  York. 


The  only  collars  shaped  to  fit 
tlie  neck  with  a perfect  curve, 
free  from  angles  or  breaks.  The 
turn-over  style  is  the  only  col- 
lar made  having  the  patented 
space  for  the  cravat,  rendering 
the  surface  next  the  neck  per- 
fectly smooth  nnd  free  from 
those  puckers  which  in  all  oth- 
er turn  - down  collars  so  chafe 
and  irritate  the  neck.  Every 
collar  is  stamped  “ Gray's 
Patent  Molded  Collar."  Sold 
by  all  retail  dealers  in  men's 
furnishing  goods.  The  trade  supplied  by 
HATCH.  JOHNSON  & CO.,  81  Devonshire 
St.  Boston. 

J.  S.  Lowrey  & Co.,  37  Warren  St.,  New  York;  Van 
Deusen,  Bochmer  &Co.,  627  Chestnut  St.,  Pliila. ; Hodges 
Bros.,  23  Hanover  St.,  Baltimore;  Wall,  Stephens  & Co., 
322  Pennsylvania  Av.,  Wash’n;  Leavitt  & Bevis,  cor. 
Fifth  and  Vine  Sts.,  Cincinnati;  J.  Von  Borriea  & Co., 
434  Main  St., Louisville;  A.Frankentlial&Bro.,6No.  Main 
St.,  St.  Louis;  Bradford  Bros.,  Milwaukee;  Weed,  Wit- 
ters & Co.,  7 to  13  Tchoupitoulas  St.,  N.  O. 

NOTICE  TO  THE  TRADE. 

The  immense  popularity  of  “ Gray's  Patent  Molded  Col- 
lar" has  given  rise  to  sundry  imitations  and  infringe- 
ments of  my  patents. 

The  public,  nnd  especially  dealers  in  collars,  are  cau- 
tioned that  all  such  violations  of  my  rights  will  be  strictly 
prosecuted.  SOLOMON  S.  GRAY. 

Boston,  October  1, 1864. 


LATENT  tQ. 


3 ELF-ADJUSTING,  enameled  white,  25 cents.  50 cents,  75 
cents,  $1  00.  Snow-white,  linen  finish,  illusion  stitched, 
nnd  corrugated,  $1  25.  Suitable  tie,  $1  00.  Mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  price.  JEANERET,  78  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


M.  L.  M £k  B, 


THE  NATIONAL  REVOLVER 


Al'  honneur  dc  fairo  part  ft  sa  nnmbretise  ch  fen  telle  et 
au  public  en  g6n6rnl  qu’elle  vient  de  transferer  son  c-tab- 
blissement  du  No.  32  Amity  St.  an  No.  1117  Broadway, 
coin  de  In  25iemc  Rue,  New  York,  et  ou  elle  a ouvert 
tin  grand  magasin  de  Manteaux  et  de  Robes. 

Les  nouveautes  en  garnitures  pour  Robes  et  Manteaux 
seront  nussi  vendues  sdparement  et  h des  prix  mod 6 res. 
On  tronvern  constament  lc  plus  riche  nBsortiment  d’etoffes 
pour  Robes  et  Manteaux. 


1864. 

Presidential 
Campaign 
PIN 

Of  McClellan  and  Pen- 
dleton; also  of  Lincoln 
nnd  Johnson.  Newest 
and  best  thing  out. 
Campaign  Medals  nnd 
Pins  in  great  variety. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by  E.  N.  FOOTE  & CO. , 203  Broadway.  N.  Y.  Agents 
wasted  in  every  tq*T\  and  city*  18  W*nple»  sent,  post- 
paid. cm iwdpt of agifg itjzed  by 


Is  the  latest  improvement  in  Fire-Arms,  combining  great  power  and 
effectiveness,  with  compactness,  durability,  and  convenience,  both  for 
operating  and  carrying.  Is  the  most  effective  Pocket  Revolver  in  the 

” °ls  fended,  without  removing  the  cylinder,  with  Central  fire  Water-  ... 

FMoy  UOFTO  Siikt.t,  The  <Wtnd*>  u rare  *t*  the  shell 

after  firing  The  cylinder  never  fouls.  Is  but  7 inches  extreme  length.  82-I00th  ball, 
six  ,h..,  end  b».  14  ..see.,  „ CM  >M  Kn.  T«t 


CERTIFICATE. 

I have  thoroughly  tested  the  new  “National  Revolver."  and  find  it  an  effective  weapon,  of  sure  fire  and  convenient 
ze  At  fifty  yards  I think  I could  with  this  pistol  kill  nt  every  shot.  I tako  pleasure  in  recommending  it 
^pon  in  every  way  desirable.  In  company  with  Cnpt.  Scott,  Provost-Marshal,  and  other  officers,  I fired  this  I 


weapon  in  every  way 
a largo  number  of  times,  and  not 


e cartridge  failed  to  explode. 


pistol 


JOHN  CHARLEBON,  Chief  of  Police,  Cairo,  I1L 


A WATCH  FREE, 

And  $15  to  $20  per  day,  made  easy,  selling  our  Latest 
Novelty,  now  creating  such  an  Immense  Sensation  and 
extraordinary  demand  throughout  the  Army  and  Coun- 
try. The  Great,  New,  and  Wonderful  Prize  Port  folios. 
Extra  Large.  Size  7 by  12.  Just  Out.  Each  of  which 
contains  Several  Dollars'  Worth  of  useful  and  Valuable 
Goods,  Prizes,  &c.  Price  only  25  cents.  Articles  that 
Soldiers  and  Families  can  not  do  without.  Thousands 
sold  every  day.  Soldiers  can  clear  a Month's  Pay  in  one 
day.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town,  village,  and  camp 
for  this  Standard  Article.  A splendid  Gold  or  Silver 
Watch  presented  free  ns  a premium  to  every  Agent. 
This  is  the  greatest  money-making  and  surest  business  of 
the  duy.  Profits  very  large.  Sales  rapid.  We  guaranies 
any  agent  $15  per  day.  All  goods  forwarded,  with  pre- 
jniums,  same  day  the  order  is  received.  Catalogues,  with 
wholesale  prices  and  Premium  Inducements,  Bent  free, 
S.  O.  RICKARDS  & CO.,  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Sole 
Manufacturers. 


QIT  ARMY  Q1A 

# WATCH.  «PlU 

A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watch,  Double 
Case,  Lever,  Cap,  small  size,  white  enameled  dial,  cut 
hands,  “ English  Movements,"  and  correct  time-keeper, 
witli  an  accurate  “ Miniature  Calendar ,"  indicating  the 
"Day  of  the  Week,  Month,  Ac.,"  in  back  case. 

A single  one  sent  free  by  mail  to  any  address  in  a neat 
case,  with  a beautiful  vest  chain,  for  only  $10. 

A neat  Silver  Watch,  same  as  above,  with  "Miniature 
Calendar,"  &c„  specially  adapted  to  the  Army.  Sent  free 
by  mail,  to  any  address,  for  only  $7. 

THE  ARMY  OFFICERS’  WATCH. 

Solid  Gold  Composite  Fancy  Hunting  Case,  Fancy  Move- 
ments, Ac.  $15. 

Solid  Silver  Composite  Amy  Regulator.  A correct 
Time-Keeper.  $15. 

Coin  Silver  English  Levers.  Cap,  Jeweled,  Balance, 
and  Magic  Spring.  $20,  $25,  $30. 

English  Court  Watches,  for  Ladies.  Fancy  Enamel- 
ed Cases.  Superior  Articles.  $25  nnd  $30. 

Address  CHAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  Sole  Importers,  38 
& 40  Ann  Street,  New  York. 

SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS!  I 


Send  us  your  address.  Return  you  a Comic  Paper, 
gratis,  to  read  in  camp  and  “ bunk."  Free  to  the  above 
only.  M.  "A."  GILBERT  & CO.,  36  Ann  St,  New  York. 


The  only  enameled  “ Turn-over"  Collar  made  in  met- 
als. Send  $1  00  for  a “Turn-over,"  or  75  cents  for  a 
“Choker,"  to  C.  H.  WELLING,  94  Pine  Street,  New 
York,  and  receive  it  by  return  mail. 


FORTUNE, 

M.  CO.,  Box  302,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Most  Extensive 

FRENCH  CORSET 

MANUFACTORY  - 
In  the  United  States.  All  Cor- 
sets made  by  French  hands,  and 
from  the  best  French  patterns,  of 
superior  Satteen  Twill  and  real 
Whalebone.  As  we  pay  no  duty 
or  premium  on  gold,  we  can  defy 
the  world  in  price  and  quality. 

S.  J.  SHERMAN, 

202  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


THERE  IS  NOTHING  BETTER  FOR  PAIN  or  Weak- 
ness in  the  Back,  Breast,  Side ; Rheumatism,  Asthma, 
nnd  for  diseases  of  the  Lungs,  Liver,  and  Kidneys,  than 
Knapp's  Indian  Strengthening  Plasters.  General  Depot, 
No.  862  Hudson  Street,  New  York.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 

FIREWORKS. 

Now  Political  Torch,  Burns  3 Hours— 

FLAGS,  ILLUMINATIONS,  &C. 

The  New  Campaign  Lantern, 

With  Illuminated  Portraits  and  Mottoes  of  the  Candi- 
dates. Clubs  supplied.  Depot,  FUNSTON  & SCOFIELD, 
9 Dey  Street,  New  York. 

Calcnberg  & Vaupcl’s 
PIANOFORTES, 

99  and  101  Bleecker  Street,  2d  block  West  of  Broadway. 
Warranted  for  Six  Years. 


FCR  A 


Address  FRANKLIN  S. 


$100 

Cash  Prizes  in  Puzzle  Department  of 
MERRYMAR’S  MONTHLY, 

Now  Ready  at  all  News  Dealers’.  Price  10  cents. 

C W Don't  fail  to  procure  a copy  of  the  present  Number 
of  this  great  Comic  Mngnziue. 

THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE. 

Magnifying  small  objects  500  times.  Mailed  fbee  ev- 
erywhere for  50  Cents,  ob  Three  for  61  CO. 

Address  F.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mass. 

FRIENDS!  Send  a stamp  for  information  and  my  Cir- 
culars. Address  L.  M.  HARRIS,  Boston,  Mass. 

CARRIAGES  AT  BARGAINS. 


WOOD  BROTHERS’ 

Immense  Stock  of  Carriages  on  Exhibition  nnd  for  Sale 
at  the  PALACE  GARDEN.  Fourteenth  Street,  near  Sixth 
Avenue  (Sanitary  Fair  Building).  Embracing  the  new- 
est and  most  fashionable  styles,  from  the  finest  Coach, 
through  all  the  varieties  of  Park  Carriages,  to  the  tightest 
Trotting- Wagon.  That  portion  of  the  stock  damaged  by 
the  Into  fire  will  he  sold  at  greatly-reduced  prices,  and 
their  new  stock  proportionate!  y red  ueed  to  the  gold  s t andard. 

Wood  Brothers  are  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Goold's  Al- 
bany  Sleighs.  A full  assortment  of  these  celebrated 
SleigllS  will  lie  found  in  our  stock. 


J.  English  At  Co.’s  Needles 

Are  stuck  in  papers  like  pins,  as 
represented  in  the  rut.  Every  nee- 
dle warranted  perfect.  Price  for 
100  needles  40  rents,  or  one  paper 
of  25  needles  10  cents.  Mailed  to 
any  address  by  sending  amount 
nnd  a 3-cent  postage  stamp  to  pay 
return  postage,  to  Mmo.  DEMO- 
REST,  473  Broadway,  New  York. 
Sole  Agents,  E.  C.  PRATT  & BRO.,  119  Chambers  Street, 
New  York,  and  28  Bank  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  . . 
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OH,  WANTON  WIND! 

BY  MILES  O'RETLLY. 

Oh,  wanton  wind ! warm,  kissing,  kind, 

Thy  zephyrs  turned  my  Laura’s  tresses; 

Bathed  lip  and  hand  with  fragrance  bland, 

And  even  fanned  those  deep  recesses 

Where  love  is  seen,  warm-couched,  serene, 
Asleep  between  two  summer  billows; 

Oh,  heedless  wind!  to  beauty  blind, 

Where  couldst  thou  find  more  tempting  pillows  ? 

The  lily  bell,  whose  anthers  tell 

The  time  so  well,  by  you  set  ringing; 

The  rival  rose,  wherein  repose 

Queen  Mab,  and  those  unto  her  clinging; 

The  violet  sweet,  the  daisy  neat — 

Should  I repeat  each  fragrant  blossom— 

Oh,  careless  wind ! could  nil  combined 
So  please  thy  mind  as  Laura's  bosom? 

Insensate  still'  hence,  hence  and  fill 
The  idle  sail  of  yon  bright  vessel! 

And  yet — ah,  stay!  ere  hence  you  stray 
Leave  me,  I pray,  your  right  to  nestle ; 

Give  me  to  seek  her  damask  cheek, 

And  whispering  speak  what  thou  ne’er  dreamest ; 

For  me  to  lie  one  moment  nigh 

Her  heart  and  die,  were  bliss  supremestl 


PHIL  SHERIDAN  RIDING  TO 
THE  FRONT. 

Wf,  give  on  our  first  page  a sketch  of  Genera! 
Sheridan’s  arrival  on  the  field  October  19.  The 
victory  gained  at  Cedar  Creek  that  day  surpassed  in 
interest  the  victory  gained  precisely  one  month 
earlier  at  Winchester.  It  waa  a victory  followlrq- 
npon  the  heels  of  apparent  reverse,  and  therefore  re- 
flecting peculiar  credit  on  the  brave  commander  to 
whose  timely  arrival  upon  the  field  the  final  success 
of  the  day  must  be  attributed. 

The  General  was  at  Winchester  in  the  early  morn- 
ing when  the  enemy  attacked— fifteen  miles  distant 
from  the  field  of  operations.  General  W right  was 
in  command.  The  enemy  had  approached  under 
cover  of  a heavy  fog,  ana  flanking  the  extreme  right 
of  the  Federal  line,  held  by  Crock's  Corps,  and  at- 
tacking in  the  centre,  had  thrown  the  entire  line 
into  confusion,  and  driven  it  several  miles.  The 
stragglers  to  the  rear  were  fearfully  numerous,  and 
the  enemy  was  pushing  on,  turning  against  the 
Federals  a score  of  guns  already  captured  from 
them. 

This  was  the  situation  a little  before  noon  when 
Sheridan  came  on  the  field,  riding,  says  one  of  his 
staff,  so  that  the  devil  himself  could  not  have  kept 
up.  A staff-officer  meeting  him  pronounced  the 
situation  of  tho  army  to  be  “awful.” 

‘ Pshaw,”  said  Sheridan,  “it’s  nothing  of  tho 
sort,  it’s  all  right,  or  will  fix  it  right!” 

Shefipan  hastened  to  his  cavalry  on  the  extreme 
left.  ' Galloping  past  the  batteries,”  says  the  World 
correspondent,  “ to  the  extreme  left  of  the  line  held 
by  the  cavalry , he  rode  to  the  front,  took  off  bis  hat 
and  waved  it,  while  a cheer  went  up  from  the  ranks 
not  less  hearty  and  enthusiastic  ttufh  that  which 
greeted  him  after  the  battle  of  Winchester.  Gen- 
erals rode  out  to  meet  him,  officers  waved  their 
swords,  men  threw  up  tneir  hats  in  an  extremity  of 
glee.  General  Cu  her,  discovering  Sheridan  at 
the  momert  he  arrived,  rode  up  to  him,  threw  his 
arms  arourd  bis  neck,  and  kissed  him  on  tne  cheek. 
Waiting  for  no  other  parley  than  simply  to  exchange 
greeting,  and  to  say,  * This  retreat  must  be  stopped ! 
Sheridan  broke  loose  and  began  galloping  down  the 
lines,  along  the  whole  front  of  the  army.  Every 
where  the  enthusiasm  caused  by  his  appearance  was 
the  same.-’ 

Tho  line  was  speedily  re-formed;  provost-mar- 
shals brought  ii,  stragglers  by  the  scores ; the  re- 
treating army  turned  its  face  tc  the  foe.  An  attack 
just  about  to  be  made  was  repulsed,  and  the  tido  of 
battle  turned.  Then  Sher.dan's  time  war  come. 
A cavalry  charge  was  ordered  against  right  and  left 
flank  of  the  enemy,  and  then  a grand  advance  of 
the  three  infantry  corps  from  left  to  right  on  the 
enemy’s  centre.  “ On  through  Middletown,”  says 
the  correspondent  above  quoted,  “and  beyond,  the 
enemy  burned,  and  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah 
pursued.  Tbe  :.  oar  of  musketry  now  had  a gleeful, 
dancing  sound.  The  guns  fired  shotted  salutes  of 
victory.  Custer  and  Merritt,  charging  in  on 
right  and  left,  doubled  up  the  flanks  of  the  foe, 
taking  prisoners,  slashing,  killing,  driving  as  they 
went.  The  march  of  the  infantry  was  more  majestic 
and  more  terrible.  The  lines  of  the  foe  swayed  and 
broke  before  it  every  where.  Beyond  Middletown, 
on  the  battle-field  fought  over  in  the  morning  their 
columns  were  completely  overthrown  and  disorgan- 
ized. They  fled  along  the  pike  and  over  the  fields 
like  sheep.” 

Thus  on  through  Strasburg  with  two  brigades  of 
cava’ry  at  their  heels.  Two  thousand  prisoners 
were  gathered  together,  though  there  was  not  a 
sufficient  guard  to  send  tbem_.aH  to  the  rear.  The 
purs  lost  in  the  morning  were  recaptured,  and  as 
many  more  taken,  making  fifty  in  all,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Sheridan's  report,  the  enemy  reached  Mount 
Jackson  without  an  organized  regiment. 

The  scene  at  Sheridan  s head-quarters  at  night 
after  the  battle  was  wildly  exciting.  ’‘General 
Custer  arrived  about  9 o’clock.  The  first  thing  he 
did  was  to  hug  General  Sheridan  with  all  his  might, 
lifting  him  in  the  air,  whirling  him  aroand  and 

around,  with  the  shout  : By ..  we’ve  cleaned 

them  out  and  got  the  guns !’  Catcning  sight  of  Gen- 
eral Torbert,  Custer  went  through  the  same  pro- 
ceeding with  him,  until  Torbert  was  forced  to  cry 
out ; ‘ There,  there,  old  fellow ; don't  capture  me1” 

Sheridan’s  ride  to  the  front,  October  19,  1864,  ! 
will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant and  exciting  events  "hich  hav6  ever  given  in- 
terest tc  a battle-scene ; ind  to  this  event  will  be 
attributed  the  victory  of  . he  day.  Says  General 
Grant,  “Turning  what  bid  fair  to  be  a disaster 
into  a glorious  victory  stamps  Sheridan  what  I 
have  al 
erais.” 
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THE  JACKSONIAN  DEMOCRACY. 

THE  call  for  a meeting  of  old  Democrats  who 
believe  that  we  should  first  exhaust  the 
rebel  armies  before  we  attempt  “ to  exhaust  all 
tho  resources  of  statesmanship,”  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  signs  of  the  times.  It  proceeds 
from  old-fashioned  Jacksonian  Democrats,  who 
have  known  no  other  party  name  or  association ; 
who  voted  against  Mr.  Lincoln  in  18G0,  but 
who  see  that  they  must  vote  for  him  in  1864,  or 
connive  at  national  dishonor.  It  comes  from 
men  who  can  not  recognize  the  Chicago  plat- 
form as  worthy  of  American  patriotism,  nor  the 
candidates  who  stand  upon  it  as  representatives 
of  the  American  Union.  A Major-General  who 
accepts,  without  a word  of  dissent,  the  nomina- 
tion of  a Convention  whose  whole  movement 
proceeds  upon  the  plain  declaration  that  the  war 
is  a failure,  becomes — as  one  of  his  chief  sup- 
porters calls  him — the  “ creature”  of  that  move- 
ment, and  such  a Major-General  can  by  no 
possibility  be  the  candidate  of  men  whoso  chief 
delight  is  to  remember  “the  days  of  Jackson,” 
and  to  call  themselves  by  his  name. 

The  call  is  signed  by  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent and  influential  Democrats  in  the  City  and 
State  of  New  York  and  in  all  the  loyal  States. 
They  feel  that  the  men  who  are  now  controlling 
the  party  do  not  represent  its  true  instincts,  and 
that  the  policy  *to  which  these  men  have  given 
the  name  Democratic  is  so  cowardly  and  dishon- 
orable that,  in  scornfully  rejecting  it,  there  is 
great  danger  that  the  people  will  always  associ- 
ate it  with  the  party  name  it  bears.  This  call 
substantially  asks  what  future  there  can  be  for 
a party  which  is  led  by  Vallandigham,  the 
Seymours,  Long,  Pendleton,  the  Woods,  and 
Harris.  It  further  asks  what  sort  of  Jack- 
sonian Democracy  is  that  of  which  Reverdy 
Johnson,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Washington 
Hunt,  and  Hiram  Ketchum  are  doctors  and 
expounders.  It  further  nsks  what  kind  of  a 
Democratic  party  it  is  which  excludes  John  A. 
Dix,  F.  B.  Cutting,  Moses  Taylor,  Alex. 
T.  Stewart,  Gdstayds  A.  Conover,  Henry 
Nichole,  William  H.  Webb,  Peter  Cooper, 
A.  Vanderpokl,  M.  Alshoeffer,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Edwards  Pierrepont,  Henry  G. 
Stebbins,  James  R.  Whiting,  George  B. 
Butler,  D.  S.  Coddington,  R.  B.  Roosevelt, 
James  Wadsworth,  A.  A Valentine,  Henry 
T.  Ingalls,  and  J.  A , Stewart  If  these  men 
are  not  Democrats,  who  are  ? 

But  higher  than  any  partisan  consideration 
is  the  patriotism  of  this  call.  These  are  men 
who  have  alwaya  Served  their  country  as  Demo- 
crats. They  love  their  party  name  But  they 
love  their  country  more.  And,  therefore,  they 
oppose  a policy  which  is,  although  falsely,  called 
by  the  party  name.  It  is  another  illustration 
of  the  truth  that  the  Chicago  infamy  is  fully 
understood  by  the  people ; and  that  no  letters, 
however  painfully  labored  to  obscure  the  po- 
sition of  the  candidates,  can  possibly  conceal  it 
M'Clellan  and  Pendleton  are  the  candidates 
of  compromise  with  rebellion,  of  submission, 
and  surrender.  When  was  that  a Democratic 
policy  ? When  was  cowardice  an  American 
policy  ? If  Andrew  Jackson  had  said  to  the 
South  Carolina  nullifies  ns  George  B McClel- 
lan says  to  the  rebels  now : ‘ ‘ Let  ns  go  into  an 
ultimate  convention,”  or  had  weedy  sighed  with 
George  H.  Pendleton,  “ Let  them  depart  in 
peace,”  no  body  of  stanch  and  unconditional 
American  patriots  would  ever  have  called  them- 
selves the  Jacksonian  Democracy. 

If  Douglas  had  lived,  instead  of  whining, 
“€t’s  a very  expensive  war,  and  we’re  dreadful- 
ly whipped,  and  Slavery  is  so  very  divine  : let’s 
ask  them  for  peace,”  he  would  have  cried,  with 
the  Union  men  of  to-day — “ Let’s  have  emanci- 
pation and  more  uncompromising  war,’  and  he, 
like  Lincoln,  would  have  carried  the  country 


BHEtLLiIAJSr. 

General  Philip  Sheridan  differs  from  the 
Chicago  Convention  That  patriotic  body,  led 
by  Horatio  Seymour,  pronounced  the  war  a 
failure.  “Do  you  think  so?”  cries  Sheridan, 
as  he  and  his  brave  men  turn  the  tide  of  battle 
and  win  another  glorious  victory  It  is  a vic- 
tory won  over  the  army  of  Early  reinforced 
from  Richmond.  It  is  a victory  under  which 
Lee  must  wince  nnd  reel,  for  if  he  can  not  hold 
the  Valley  he  can  not  hold  Richmond.  It  is  a 
victory  which  infinitely  increases  the  spirit  of 
Sheridan’s  army  and  disheartens  the  enemy, 
for  it  was  wrung  from  apparent  defeat.  It  is  a 
victory  which  illustrates  his  military  genius,  for 
few  generals  have  ever  done  whai«SiiERiDANdid. 
It  was  not  only  a battle  turned,  but  a defeat  re- 
trieved. The  exulting  enemy  was  routed,  and 
los:  his  trains  and  guns.  Such  victories  are 
won  only  by  a general  who  entirely  trusts  his 
army ; nnd  by  an  army  which  knows  and  loves 
its  general,  and  would  gladly  follow  him  where- 
ever  he  led. 

Thus  the  national  campaign  of  1864  draws  to 
a close  more  magnificently  than  any  previous 
one,  while  the  whole  military  movement  of  the 


’ rebellion  shows  the  spasmodic  fury  of  desperation. 
Hood’s  march  to  Sherman’s  rear,  Price’s  ma- 
rauding invasion  of  Missouri,  the  raid  upon  St. 
Albans  in  Vermont,  the  guerrilla  gusts  that  dash 
into  our  lines  and  are  gone,  the  serious  debate 
in  the  rebel  papers  upon  the  arming  of  slaves, 
and  the  loss  and  rout  with  which  every  rebel 
plunge  is  baffled — all  these  things  betray  the 
fierce  and  fruitless  energy  of  despair. 

And  this  sudden  activity  along  the  rebel  lines 
is  in  concert  with  the  Chicago  movement.  It 
is  meant  to  vex  and  harass  the  public  mind  with 
doubts  and  fears,  to  appall  the  timid,  and  weak- 
en the  feeble.  If  the  rebels  can  gain  an  ad- 
vantage, however  slight,  at  any  point,  they  know, 
and  the  whole  world  knows,  that  they  increase 
the  clianccs  of  the  election  of  Pendleton  and 
M'Clellan  That  alone  shows  that  the  Chi- 
cago candidates  represent  the  policy  of  submis- 
sion and  surrender.  Let  the  people  of  the  United 
States  elect  General  McClellan  for  their  Presi- 
dent and  they  declare  that  the  war  is  a failure, 
and  that  the  country  has  no  hope  but  in  the  best 
terms  the  rebels  may  choose  to  allow.  They  own 
that  they  are  conquered,  and  they  deliberately 
decide  to  supplan  t Grant  by  Fitz-John  Porter, 
who,  from  the  days  of  West  Point,  has  held  a 
singular  ascendency  over  General  M'Clellan  ; 
to  substitute  Don  Carlos  Buell  for  Sherman  ; 
and  some  GeneraiPATTERSON  for  Philip  Sheri- 
dan. 

With  Generals  of  the  Buell  school  in  the 
field,  with  politicians  like  Horatio  Seymour, 
Wickliffe.  Cox,  Long,  and  Company,  in  the 
Cabinet,  the  overthrow  of  the  essential  princi- 
ple of  the  American  Government  is  assured. 
For  the  policy  they  support  is  compromise  with 
rebellion,  and  that  is  the  confession  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  Government  can  not  be  main- 
tained. But  while  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheri- 
dan, and  Farragut  are  clearly  seen  by  the 
American  people,  those  people  can  not  mistake 
the  issue,  and  will  not  .ote  for  their  own  dis- 
grace. 


AGREEABLE  TO  REBELS. 

A great  deal  of  Copperhead  appeal  is  to  this 
point — that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  a very  distasteful 
man  to  the  rebels,  and  they  will  never  submit 
so  long  as  he  is  President;  but  Genera!  M‘Clel- 
lan  is  more  agreeable  to  them,  and  they  will  be 
much  more  disposed  to  succumb  to  him. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  considered  in  this 
astute  argument.  The  first  is,  that  if  citizens 
refusing  to  yield  to  the  result  of  a Constitutional 
election  because  of  their  personal  dislike  of  the 
candidate  elected,  are  to  be  bribed  into  quiet  by 
having  that  man  set  aside,  they  accomplish  their 
rebellion  and  overthrow  the  Government.  And 
they  overthrow  it  upon  a pretense  so  utterly  pu- 
erile as  to  be  absurd.  In  the  present  case.the 
objection  of  the  rebels  to  Mr.  Lincoln  is  that 
he  is  identified  with  the  supremacy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  the  very  reason  why  we  ought 
not  to  displace  him  before  the  insurgents  sub- 
mit. They  should  be  made  to  yield  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Government  in  the  person  of  the 
man  under  whose  administration  they  defied  it , 
for  then  there  will  be  no  confusion  in  their  minds. 
In  the  rebel  view  Mr.  Lincoln  is  identical  with 
the  Government,  and  yielding  while  he  is  its  rep- 
resentative they  will  understand  that  they  are 
subdued.  If  they  dictate  a choice  of  persons, 
and  we  comply,  they  will  feel,  as  they  ought, 
that  it  is  not  they,  but  the  people,  who  have 
yielded.  To  urge  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
upon  such  a ground  as  this  is  to  show  at  once 
that  your  sympathy  is  with  the  rebels. 

The  second  point  is,  that  if  General  M‘Clel- 
lan  is  more  agreeable  to  the  rebels  than  Mr. 
Lincoln,  it  is  not  an  honorable  fact  for  the 
General.  For  they  can  prefer  him  only  because 
they  believe  him  to  be  less  inflexibly  devoted  to 
the  Union  and  Government;  or  because  they 
believe  that  they  can  coerce  him  to  their  will , 
or  because  they  are  grateful  for  his  unwilling- 
ness to  hurt  them.  These  are  reasons  for  the 
rebels  to  pray  for  his  success  ■ but  they  are  not 
reasons  for  loyal  citizens  to  vote  for  him. 


MR.  PENDLETONS  “OLD  FAITH” 

Mr  George  H.  Pendlf,ton,  the  Chicago 
candidate  for  Vice-President,  has  written  a let- 
ter, in  which  he  says  that  “ there  is  no  one  who 
cherishes  a greater  regard  for  the  Union,  who 
has  a higher  sense  of  its  inestimable  benefits, 
who  would  more  earnestly  labor  for  its  restora- 
tion by  all  means  which  will  effect  that  end , than 
myself.’’  He  says  also  that  he  makes  no  pro- 
fession of  a new  faith , that  he  only  repeats  that 
of  an  old  one. 

This  letter,  like  General  M'Clellan’s,  is  in- 
tended to  confuse  the  public  mind  Nobody 
ever  charged  that  Mr.  Pendleton  was  opposed 
to  tho  Union.  But  he  himself  frankly  tells  us 
that  if  any  State  chooses  to  secede,  the  United 
States  Government  has  no  right  nnd  no  power 
to  prevent  it.  This  is  his  “old  faith,”  which 
this  letter  assures  ns  that  he  has  not  changed 

Mr.  Pendleton’s  speeches  and  votes  in  Con- 
gress since  the  rebellion  began,  from  bis  elabo- 
rate effort  ir.  the  session  of  1 SGO-’G  1 , in  which 
he  declares  for  the  extremes!  Calhoun  doctrine 
of . State  sovereignty,  and  .insists  that  the  Na- 
tional Government  has  no  authority  to  enforce 
its  laws  or  maintain  its  existence — from  the 


time  when  he  said  of  the  States,  “If  your  differ- 
ences are  so  great  that  you  can  not  or  will  not 
reconcile  them,  then,  gentlemen,  let  the  seced- 
ing States  depart  in  peace,”  down  to  the  mo- 
ment when  “ he  thanked  God  that  ho  had  not 
voted  a man  or  a dollar  for  this  abolition  war,” 
have  been  frank  and  consistent,  and  this  letter 
shows  it. 

The  New  York  Daily  News,  the  leading  peace 
organ  in  this  country,  says,  with  perfect  truth : 

“Mr.  Pendleton’s  letter  can  take  Its  plnce  upon  hi* 
record  in  perfect  accord  with  his  antecedent*  as  a consist. 

ent  and  earnest  leader  of  the  Peace  Democracy Mr. 

Pendleton  hag  never  been  evasive  or  equivocal  in  his  ex- 
pressions of  opinion.  His  political  past  lias  been  of  too 
sincere  and  emphatic  a nature  to  permit  of  misconstruc- 
tion. Therefore  when  he  reaffirms  his  regard  for  tba 
Union  of  our  fathers,  when  hi  expresses  his  belief  that 
’ the  Union  is  the  guarantee  of  pence,  the  power,  the  pros- 
pority  of  the  people,'  we  appreciate  that  he  is  hot  uttering 
the  sentiments  of  peace  men  generally;  for  we  know  well 
enough  that  he  alludes  to  no  constrained  Union,  no  polit- 
ical companiot$hip  enforced  at  the  bayonet’s  point,  no  sys- 
tem of  government  upheld  by  armies  and  navies,  but  a 
Union  based  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States , and  dependent  on  the  consent  of  the  people.” 

Mr.  Pendleton  does  not  praise  the  Union 
hall  as  warmly  as  Jefferson  Davis  used  to; 
and,  like  Jefferson  Davis,  he  is  very  careful  to 
avoid  saying  that  lie  thinks  it  can  be  restored  bv 
force  of  arms.  ‘ ‘ By  all  means  which  will  effect 
that  end,"  says  Mr.  Pendleton  ; but  as  he  thanks 
God  that  he  has  never  favored  the  war,  it  is  clear 
that  war  is  not  one  of  the  means.  But  “an 
immediate  cessation  of  hostilities”  is  a means; 
•hmpronriae  is  a means ; negotiation  is  a means. 
And  if  all  such  means  fail,  then — “let  the  se- 
ceding States  depart  in  peace.”  This  is  Mr. 
George  H.  Pendleton's  “old  faith;”  and 
when  it  is  the  new  faith  of  the  American  people 
ho  end  General  M‘Clellan  will  be  President 
and  Vice-President — but  not  before 


THE  TENNESSEE  TEST  OATH. 

In  his  Augusta  speech  Jefferson  Davis 
says;  “We  must  beat  Sherman,  we  must 
march  into  Tennessee — there  we  will  draw  from 
twenty  thousand  to  thirty  thousand  to  our  stand- 
ard.” 

It  is  to  prevent  these  very  persons  from  voting 
that  the  “ Tennessee  test  oath”  is  proposed  The 
loyal  citizens  of  that  State  intend  that  the  rebels 
shall  cot  regain  at  the  polls  what  they  lose  in 
the  field,  and  shall  not  obtain  possession  of  the 
State  either  by  arts  or  arms.  Does  any  truly 
faithful  citizen  of  this  country  object  to  any 
stringency  of  oath  which  secures  that  result,  and 
defeats  Davis’s  purpose  ? 


COLONEL  LOWELL. 

• Among  the  killed  J the  late  great  battle  and 
victory  in  the  Shem.ndoah  Valley  was  Colonel 
Charles  R.  Lowell,  Jun.,  of  the  Second  Mas- 
sachusetts Cavalry,  commanding  one  of  Mer- 
ritt’s brigades.  Entering  the  service  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  he  was  commissioned 
Lieutenant  in  the  Sixth  regular  cavaliy,  and 
soon  rose  to  be  Captain.  During  the  Penin- 
sula Campaign  he  served  upon  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral M'Clellan,  and  his  great  military  skill 
•yjd  commanding  character  led  Governor  An- 
drew to  appoint  him  Colonel  of  Volunteers. 
When  his  regiment  was  ready  for  the  field  Col- 
onel Lowell  was  intrusted  with  the  cavalry  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  watch  Mosby  in 
front  of  Washington.  From  this  duty  he  wel- 
comed the  summons  to  the  Valley  at  the  open- 
ing of  Sheridan’s  campaign,  during  which,  in 
his  daring  and  victorious  assaults,  for  which  his 
name  was  mentioned  with  constant  honor,  nc 
less  than  twelve  horses  were  shot  under  him, 

At  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  at  about  eleven 
o’clock  iii  the  morning,  Colonel  Lowell  was 
struck  by  a spent  ball  in  the  breast.  Removed 
from  the  saddle,  but  refusing  the  urgent  request 
of  Generals  Torbert  and  Merritt  that  he 
would  allow  himself  to  be  carried  to  the  rear, 
he  remained  lying  upon  the  field  awaiting  th9 
order  to  charge.  At  three  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  order  came  He  caused  himself  to 
be  lifted  into  the  saddle,  and  although  his  voice 
was  gone,  so  that  he  could  whisper  merely,  he 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  column  to 
which  every  whisper  of  their  beloved  leader  was 
an  inspiration.  In  the  assault  into  the  little 
town  Colonel  Lowell  was  shot  in  the  back, 
probably  from  an  ambush,  and  his  frame  was 
instantly  paralyzed.  But  Iris  mind  was  per- 
fectly clear,  and  he  at  once  prepared  to  die. 
Nothing  was  forgotten  in  those  hist  hours  by 
the  Tenderest  husband,  the  roost  faithful  son, 
the  truest  friend.  Every  final  disposition  was 
calmly  made,  and  he  asked  to  tie  buried  upon 
the  field  where  he  had  fallen — a request  which 
was  overruled,  and  he  yielded.  Without  pain, 
gradually  sinking,  he  lingered  through  the  night 
and  died  the  next  morning,  as  only  good  men 
and  heroes  die.  Ho  was  in 'his  thirtieth  year. 

Gentle,  brave,  and  generous;  of  a rarely 
blended  manliness  and  tenderness ; carefnlly 
educated  al  Harvard  College,  and  thoroughly 
trained  to  practical  affaire  by  wide  travel  and 
much  cxjieriencs  of  men ; of  a singular  purity 
and  nobility  of  nature,  and  entirely  devoted  to 
the  cause  for  which  he  fought,  lie  falls  like  his 
only  brother.  Lieutenant  James  Lowell,  killed 

tem ,nd  hi“- 
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ner  in  the  flower  of  his  youth  and  domestic 
happiness,  another  of  the  costly  sacrifices  that 
this  nation  offers  for  its  salvation. 

And  so  long  as  the  grass  grows  green  upon 
the  graves  of  these  dear  and  heroic  youths,  the 
hearts  that  loved  and  honored  them  are  pledged 
more  surely  than  ever  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
system  which  instigated  this  rebellion  to  de- 
stroy the  country,  and  murders  our  friends  and 
brothers  who  die  to  save  it.  They  die,  these 
brave  and  noblo  boys,  but  they  live.  They  live 
in  our  purer  purpose,  in  our  firmer  resolution, 
in  the  surer  justice  of  the  nation.  Against  com- 
promise, against  concession,  against  surrender, 
this  precious  blootfr  cries  from  the  ground.  God 
be  thanked  1 no  nation  could  be  saved  to  which 
it  cried  in  vain. 


CHEERFUL  FOR  THE  “ULTIMATE 
CONVENTION.” 

“My  first  effort  was  for  peace,”  said  Jef- 
ferson Davis  at  Augusta,  “and  I sent  com- 
missioners to  endeavor  to  arrange  an  amicable 
dissolution.  From  time  to  time  I have  repeat- 
ed efforts  to  that  end,  but  never,  never  have  I 
sought  it  on  any  other  basis  than  independence.’’' 

“It  is  asserted,”  says  the  Montreal  corre- 
spondence of  the  London  Times “that  the 

Hon.  C.  C.  Clay  and  the  Hon.  Jacob  Thomp- 
son, the  Confederate  Commissioners  in  Canada, 
have  received  instructions  from  Richmond  to 

propose  peace on  the  basis  of  a restoration 

of  the  Union.  I am  able  to  state  on  the  highest 
authority  that  Messrs.  Clay  and  Thompson 

have  no  such  mission Thar  platform  is 

Southern  Independence^ and  that  alone." 

Mr.  Alexander  H.  Stephens  says  the  same 
in  his  letter. 

Governor  Brown  repeats  the  same  state- 
ment. 

Her8CHel  V.  Johnson  must  have  independ- 
ence at  least. 

44  If  yon  can  not  or  will  not  reconcile  your 
differences,”  says  Mr.  George  H.  Pendleton, 

“ then,  gentlemen,  let  the  seceding  States  de-  1 
part  in  peace.” 

“Mr.  Pendleton’s  actions  and  records  are  the 
same  as  the  records  nnd  position  of  George  B. 
M'Clellan,”  says  Mr.  Sandford  E.  Church. 


MR.  PENDLETON  AND  THE 
REBELLION. 

A few  evenings  ago  Mr.  John  Van  Buren 
introduced  to  a serenading  multitude  in  front 
of  the  Kew  York  hotel,  the  favorite  resort  of 
secessionists  in  the  city,  his  “ erring  sister”  Mr. 
George  H.  Pendleton.  Mr.  Pendleton  said 
that  he  was  bom  in  Ohio,  and  knew  the  send-- 
ment  of  her  people.  But  we  all  know  what 
that  is.  Ohio  told  ns  on  the  11th  of  October. 
Mr.  V/llandioham  is  also  from  Ohio — and  he 
knows  her  sentiments.  Ho  learned  them  last 
year. 

Mr.  Pendleton  also  alluded  to  a campaign 
document  representing  him  as  giving  a vote  in 
Congress  on  tue  7th  of  July,  1864,  when  Con- 
gress adjourned  on  the  4th  of  July;,  and  from 
this  “fraud  and  forgery,”  he  says,  you  m#v 
judge  of  the  credibility  of  the  whole  fabrication. 

But  the  student  of  Mr.  Pendleton’s  record 
will  find  that,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1864,  for 
which  evidently  July  is  a misprint,  Mr.  John 
D.  Baldwin  offered  a resolution  with  a pream- 
ble utterly  denouncing  the  rebellion  as  “ organ- 
ized treason,”  etc.  All  who  voted  voted  aye. 
Mr.  George  H Pendleton  dodged. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1864,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Kentucky  submitted  the  following  preamble  and 
resolution : 

“ Whereas,  A most  desperate,  wicked,  and  bloody  re- 
bellion exists  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  safety  and  security  of  personal  and  national  lib- 
erty depend  npon  its  absolute  and  utter  extinction;  there- 
fore, 

l' Resolved,  That  It  is  the  political,  civil,  moral,  and  sa- 
wed duty  of  the  people  to  meet  it,  fight  it,  crush  it,  nnd 
forever  destroy  it.” 

Mr.  James  C.  Allen  moved  to  lay  the  pre- 
amble and  resolution  on  the  table.  This  failed, 
but  Mr.  Pendleton  voted  for  it — yeas  26,  nays 
102. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted — yeas  112, 
nays  16 — Mr.  Pendleton  voting  against  it,  with 
Wood,  Voorhees,  James  C.  Allen,  Long, 
Harris  of  Maryland,  Ancona,  and  others. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1861,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rebellion,  Mr.  George  H.  Pendle- 
ton asserted  the  right  and  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  recognize  secession  in  these  words 

“ What  may  ho  the  constitutional  power  oi  this  Gov- 
ernment to  recognize  the  secession  of  a State  I decline  to 
discuss  at  present.  But  this  I say,  it  we  should  become 
engaged  in  a war  with  a foreign  enemy,  and  a portion  of 
our  territory  should  be  captured  nnd  reduced  to  possession 
by  the  enemy,  and  we  should  be  obliged  to  make  a treaty 
of  peace  on  the  basis  of  retaining  what  each  party  had 
acquired — utt  possidetis— acknowledging  the  sovereignty 

that,  territory  to  have  passed  away  from  us,  certainly 
Me  Federal  Government  would  have  the  i rower  to  conform 
to  our  restricted  limits,  and  to  confine  its  jurisdiction  to 
our  admitted  boundaries.  If  war  be  dismemberment,  as 
my  colleague  declares,  has  not  the  Federal  Government 
as  much  power  to  treat  that  question  now  as  at  the  end 
of  n wart  Will  a conflict  of  arms  confer  conntitnti- — ' 
power  upon  the  Federal  Government?  If  these  Sontu-.u  i 
States  can  not  ba  conciliated,  and  i.  you,  gentlemen,  can 
not  find  it  in  your  hearts  to  grant  their  demands — if  they 
must  leave  the  family  manstln^  frlailld  signalize  itheir 
departure  by  tokenp  of  love." ^ 3 * £T2Cu  | 


On  the  16th  of  September,  1864,  Mr.  George 
H.  Pendleton  was  in  Dayton  on  a visit  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Vallandigham,  and  he  made  a little 
speech,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Democratic 
party  — meaning  the  Chicago  Convention  — 
“ whose  beneficent  principles  recently  solemnly 
announced  in  National  Convention  will  bring 
us  peace.”  Those  beneficent  principles  are, 
that  the  war  has  failed ; that  we  must  ask  for 
an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities ; and  go 
into  “an  ultimate  Convention.” 

This  will  perhaps  serve  to  show  the  “ fraud 
and  forgery”  of  the  assertion  that  Mr.  George 
H.  Pendleton  is  of  the  ultra  Southern  States- 
rights  school,  as  it  certainly  reveals  the  exact 
quality  of  his  ‘ 4 devotion  to  the  Union  and  the 
Constitution.” 


DAVIS  AT  AUGUSTA. 

Upon  his  return  from  Macon  Jefferson 
Davis  made  a speech  at  Augusta.  It  has  the 
same  wild  tone  of  despair  as  that  at  Macon. 

“Words,”  he  says,  “will  not  now  avail 

You  must  consult  your  heart:  perform  fnore 
than  the  law  can  exact ; yield  as  much  as  free- 
men can  give,  and  all  will  be  well.”  In  his 
foolish  fury  Jefferson  Davis  calls  his  loyal 
fellow-citizens  of  the  United  States  “ deniers  of 
the  rights  of  men,”  while  he  and  the  world  know 
that  .the  only  reason  for  the  war  which  he  wages 
upon  the  Government  of  his  country  was  that  it 
was  secured  in  the  future  to  Liberty  and  equal 
rights.  He  and  his  associates  rebelled  to  save 
slavery.  They  now  declare  it  was  for  independ- 
ence, and  because  of  incompatibility.  But  the 
independence  they  seek  is  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
petuating slavery,  and  the  incompatibility  they 
plead  is  because  of  the  existence  of  slavery. 
“We  were  a free  and  independent  people,  in 
States  that  had  a right  to  make  a better  Govern- 
ment when  they  saw  fit,”  says  Davis  ; and  his 
Lieutenant,  Stephens,  declares  that  they  de- 
signed that  better  Government  to  rest  upon  the 
“ corner-stone  of  slavery.” 


THE- SAME  RECORD. 

In  a late  speech  for  the  Chicago  candidates  in 
the  city  of  New  York  Mr.  Sanford  E.  Church 
said  that  “ he  could  not  see  why  any  one  should 
object  to  George  II  Pendleton:  his  actions 
and  his  records  were  the  same  as  the  records 
and  position  of  George  B.  M'Clellan.” 

If  this  be  true,  General  M'Clellan  is  of  the 
political  school  of  John  C.  Calhoun  and  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  as  Mr.  Pendleton  is. 

He  then  supports  the  extreme  • doctrine  of 
State  sovereignty,  as  Mr.  Pendleton  does. 

He  thinks  that  the  States  have  the  right  to 
secede  at  pleasure,  as  Mr.  Pendleton  does. 

He  believes  that  the  Government  has  no  right 
to  defend  itself  from  the  attacks  of  rebels,  as  Mr. 
Pendleton  does. 

He  believes  the  war  to  be  atrocious  and  wick- 
ed, as  Mr.  Pendleton  does. 

He  is  in  favor  of  saying  to  the  rebels,  “ De- 
part in  peace,”  as  Mr.  Pendleton  is. 

If  Mr.  Church  tells  the  truth  of  his  candi- 
date, General  M'Clellan  agrees  entirely  with 
the  rebels;  for  if  Mr.  Pendleton’s  theory  of 
our  Government  be  correct,  secession  is  strictly 
Constitutional.  What  a pleasing  President  of 
the  United  States  such  a theorist  would  make ! 

It  is  wise  to  insist  that  the  Chicago  candidates 
hold  the  same  views,  for  they  will  be  obliged  to 
follow  the  same  policy  if  elected.  Whoever 
votes  for  the  one  necessarily  votes  for  the  oth- 
er, and  they  stand  side  by  side  upon  the  Chicago 
platform. 


GENERALS  AT  PLAY. 

While  Sheridan’s  name  is  upon  all  lips  and 
in  all  hearts  the  following  passage  from  Edmund 
Kirke’s  “Down  in  Tennessee”  is  interesting : 

“ At  Sheridan’s  I saw  Rooeorans  unbent.  The  bow 
which  is  always  strung  loses  its  power ; so  workers,  such 
as  he,  wear  out  by  constant  working.  The  hour  oi  relax- 
ation is  the  time  to  learn  any  man,  and  I tried  to  study 
him.  Sheridan  had  invented  1 i game  he  called  ' Dutch 
Ten-Pins.'  On  the  lawn  in  front  ot  his  quarters,  between 
two  immense  elms,  he  had  suspended  a long  rope,  and  to 
the  end  of  it  attached  a small  cannon-ball  On  the  ground, 
midway  between  these  trees,  was  a square  board  which 
held  the  ten-pins.  The  game  lay  in  throwing  the  ball  so 
that  it  would  miss  the  pins  in  going  out  and  strike  them 
in  coming  back.  To  do  this,  a peculiar  twist  had  to  lie 
given  to  the  rope  by  bending  the  wrist,  and  it  seemed  al- 
most impossible  to  avoid  hitting  the  pins  on  the  direct 
throw.  Three  ' throws*  were  a ‘ game,’  and  thirty  ‘ strokes' 
could  be  made.  Sheridan,  by  such  practice,  had  become 
expert  at  the  play,  and  could  make  pretty  regularly  twen- 
ty ‘ strokes,'  but  a novice  did  well  if  he  made  ten.  He 
soon  challenged  Rosecrans,  and  the  dozen  officers  with 
him,  to  the  lists.  Sheridan  opened  the  nlny,  cleared  the 
lioard  twice,  nnd  missed  it  altogether  the  third  throw. 
‘Twenty,’  cried  the  ’scorer,’  and  another  player  took  his 
place,  lie  did  indifferently  well.  Others  followed  with 
more  or  less  success,  though  none  came  up  to  Sheridan’s 

“ 1 Now  for  the  General.*  shouted  ‘the  Major, * laughing 
as  Rosecrans  took  his  nlnce.  ‘ He'll  score  thirty,  sure.' 

“ ‘ Don’t  laugh  till  you  win,  my  boy,‘  answered  the  Gen- 
eral, with  his  peculiar  smile. 

41  Calculating  deliberately  the  motion  ot  the  ball,  he  let 
it  go.  Kvery  pin  fell,  on  the  direct  throw,  and  n general 
lough  followed  Not  at-  all  disconcerted,  he  tried  again 
till  he  had  played  three  07  four  ‘games'  with  scarcely  bet- 
ter success.  Amidst  the  mock  congratulation  01  the  whole 
I assemblage  he  at  last  b it  down,  and  Garfield  entered 
the  lists.  ‘ It’::  nothing  t ut  mathematics,*  said  Garfield; 
‘you  only  need  an  eye  and  a.  hand,’  and  carelessly  throw- 
ing the  ball,  he  cleared  the  board  and  scored  twenty- 
| three. 


44  4 You  can’t  do  that  again.’ 

“ * I'll  try,’  answered  the  modest  Brigadier,  and  he  did 
do  it,  several  times  in  succession. 

“ ‘ I can  do  better  than  that,’  said  Rosecrans,  again 
taking  the  ball.  A shout  of  derision  followed  the  boast, 
but  be  quietly  set  himself  to  work,  and,  half  a dozen  times 
in  succession,  made  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  ‘strokes.’  ” 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH. 

The  speech  of  the  President  in  response  to  the 
serenade  from  the  loyal  Marylanders  in  Washington 
is  so  manly  and  noble,  so  simple  and  characteristic, 
that  we  print  it  entire,  and  commend  it  to  the 
thoughtful  perusal  of  every  faithful  citizen,  soldier, 
or  sailor  in  the  country,  and  ask  him  if  this  is  a 
dangerous  man  to  trust  with  the  administration  of 
the  Government : 

, 44 1 am  notified  that  this  is  a compliment  paid  me  by  the 
loyal  Marylanders  resident  in  this  District.  I infer  that 
the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  for  the  State  furnishes 
the  occasion,  and  that  in  your  view  the  extirpation  of 
Blavery  constitutes  the  chief  merit  of  the  new  Constitution. 
Most  heartily  do  I congratulate  you  and  Marylnnd,  and 
the  nation,  and  the  world,  upon  the  event.  I regret  that 
it  did  not  occur  two  years  sooner,  which,  I am  sure,  would 
have  saved  to  the  nation  more  money  than  would  have 
met  all  the  private  loss  incident  to  the  measure ; but  it 
has  come  at  last,  and  I sincerely  hope  its  friends  may  fully 
realize  all  their  anticipations  of  good  from  it,  and  that  its 
opponents  may,  by  its  effects,  be  agreeably  and  profitably 
disappointed.  A word  upon  another  subject:  Something 
said  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  recent  speech  at 
Auburn,  has  been  construed  by  some  into  a threat  that, 
if  I shall  be  beaten  at  the  election,  I will  between  then  and 
the  end  of  my  Constitutional  term  do  what  I may  be  able 
to  ruin  the  Government.  Others  regard  the  fact  that  the 
Chicago  Convention  adjourned  not  sine,  die  but  to  meet 
again  if  called  to  do  so  by  a particular  individual  ns  the 
ultimatum  of  a purpose  that  if  the  nominee  shall  be  elected 
he  will  at  once  seize  control  oi  the  Government.  I hops 
the  good  people  will  permit  themselves  to  suffer  no  uneasi- 
ness on  either  point.  I am  struggling  to  maintain  the 
Government,  not  to  overthrow  it.  I therefore  say  that  if 
I shall  live  I shall  remain  President  until  the  4th  of  next 
March.  And  whoever  shall  be  constitutionally  elected, 
therefore,  in  November  Bhall  be  duly  installed  as  Presi- 
dent on  the  4th  of  March,  and  that  in  the  interval  I shall 
do  my  utmost  that  whoever  is  to  hold  the  helm  for  the 
next  voyage  shall  start  with  the  best  possible  chance  to 
rave  the  ship.  This  is  due  to  the  people,  both  on  princi- 
ple nnd  under  the  Constitution.  Their  will,  constitution- 
ally expressed,  is  the  ultimate  law  for  all.  If  they  should 
deliberately  resolve  to  have  immediate  peace,  even  at  the 
loss  of  their  country  and  their  liberties,  I know  not  the 
power  or  the  right  to  resist  them.  It  is  their  own  busi- 
ness, and  they  must  d as  they  please  with  their  own.  I 
believe,  however,  they  are  all  resolved  to  preserve  their 
country  and  their  liberty ; and  in  this,  in  office  or  out  of 
it,  I am  resolved  to  Btnnd  by  them.  I may  add,  that  in 

this  purpose — to  save  the  country  and  its  liberties no 

class  of  people  seem  so  nearly  unanimous  as  the  soldiers  in. 
the  field  and  the  seamen  afloat.  Do  they  not  have  the 
hardest  of  it  ? Who  should  quail  when  they  do  not  ? God 
bless  the  soldiers  and  seamen,  and  all  their  brave  com- 
manders 1" 


GENERAL  SHERMAN  AND  THE 
ARMY  VOTE. 

Rfbels  shrink  from  Sherman's  sword  and  Cop- 
perheads from  his  pen.  A foolish  story  has  been 
circulated  that  he  had  said  ninety-nine  out  of  ev- 
ery hundred  soldiers  in  his  army  would  vote  for 
M'Clellan.  General  Sherman  flanks  and  routs 
the  falsehood  in  the  following  letter: 

Military  Division  or  the  Mississippi, 

In  the  Fixld,  Kingston,  G».,  Oet.  II,  1864. 

44  My  Dear  Sir, — There  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in 
the  paragraph  you  seDt  me  cut  from  the  .Veto  York  Her- 
ald of  September  20.  I never  thought,  said,  or  wrote  that 
M'Clellan  would  get  ‘ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred' 
votes  in  the  army.  I am  as  ignorant  of  the  political  bias 
of  the  men  of  this  army  rs  you  are  at  a distance  of  a 
thousand  miles,  and  I would  as  soon  think  of  tampering 
with  a soldier's  religion  as  with  his  preference  for  men. 
I have  not  and  shall  not  attempt  to  influence  a vote  in 
the  coming  struggle.  I believe  Mr.  Lincoln  has  done  the 
best  he  could.  With  respect,  etc.  W.  T.  Sherman. 

•'John  C.  Hamilton,  Esq.” 


JUDGE  VANDERPOEL  UPON  THE 
CRISIS. 

Hon.  Aaron  Vanderpoel  says,  in  a late  letter 
to  a Union  meeting  in  Ulster  County . 

44 1 voted  against  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1860,  and  for  Horatio 
Seymour  in  1862..  bnt  now  feel  called  npon,  by  every  obli- 
gation of  duty  and  patriotism,  to  cast  my  vete  for  Abba 
ham  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Fenton. 

44  My  doctrine  is  that,  as  tho  rebels  began  the  war  with- 
out cause,  they  must  end  it  by  laying  down  their  arms 
and  submitting  to  thni  Government  against  which  they 
have  so  wantonly  rebelled.  I can  see  in  the  election  of 
M'Clellan  and  Pendleton  nothing  but  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Union.  I agree  with  Fernando  Wood,  a promi- 
nent supporter  of  M'Clellan,  that  as  the  Chicago  nominee 
he  is  bound  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  Chicago 
platform,  which  has  not.  a word  of  fault  to  find  with  the 
rebels,  and  goes  for  peace  at  all  events,  and  at  any  price. 

“I,  too,  am  for  peace:  bat  I am  for  a peace  which  is 
lionorablo— not  for  one  which  brings  disgrace  and  humili- 
ation to  the  North.  Ap  the  game  now  stands  I am  against 
making  M'Clellan  and  Pendllton  my  peace-makers. 
My  peace-makers  are  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  and 
Farragut,  and  the  hosts  of  1 iyal  and  gallant  spirits  under 
them;  the  sons  of  Freemen,  who  have  so  triumphantly 
pushed  their  ruthless  toe  to  the  last  ditch.” 


FOB  BOSTON. 

The  hour  of  the  departure  of  the  steamers  upon 
the  Stonington,  ot  Groton,  line  baa  been  changed 
to  4 o’clock  f.m.  daily. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

THIS  VIRGINIA  CAMPAIGN. 

The  prominent  topic  ot  the  week  is  General  Sheridan’s 
victory  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

On  Saturday,  October  15,  General  Sheridan  went  to 
Washington,  lenving  General  Wright  in  command  of  the 
army,  which  was  situated  on  the  turnpike  from  Strasburg 
to  Winchester,  north  of  Cedar  Creek,  the  Eighth  Corps  on 
the  left,  the  Nineteenth  in  the  centre,  and  the  Sixth  on 
the  right.  Still  further  to  the  right  was  Custer’s  cavalry 
division.  The  euemy,  under  command  of  General  Early, 
was  intrenched  at  Fisher’s  Hill,  a few  miles  southwest  of 


Strasburg.  The  Federal  army  also  intrenched  Itself,  oc- 
cupying a line  running  nearly  north  and  south,  nnd  situ- 
ated on  a commanding  elevation.  Monday  morning,  the 
17th,  the  rebels  made  an  attack  on  our  right,  which  an- 
swered the  purpose  both  of  a reconnoissance  and  a feint, 
as  it  was  intended  finally  to  attack  on  the  left.  Tuesday 
passed  without  an  engagement,  and  a Federal  reconnois- 
sance  made  that  day  appeared  to  settle  tho  fact  of  Early's 
continued  presence  in  force  at  Fisher’s  Hill.  The  rebel 
army  consisted  of  five  infantry  divisio’.s  under  Gordon, 
Rnmseiir,  Pegram,  Wharton,  and  Kershaw.  With  this 
force,  amounting  to  nearly  20,000  men.  Early  attacked  on 
Wednesday  morning  before  light. 

A dense  fog  favored  his  designs.  Three  divisions— Pe- 
gram's,  Ramseur's,  and  Gordon’s—were  advanced  again;  t 
our  left,  while  Wharton  nnd  Kershaw  moved  against  our 
centre  along  the  Winchester  pike.  The  attack  on  the  left 
was  a perfect  surprise,  nnd,  to  enhance  tho  effect,  it  wns 
made  without  the  usual  preliminary  of  a skirmish.  Almost 
at  the  first  onset  the  works  were  taken  and  a large  number 
of  guns;  the  advantage  thus  gained  was  pun  ued ; the  en- 
campments were  overran,  and  a large  number  of  prisoners 
taken.  In  Crook’s  rear  was  a provisional  division  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Kitchin,  which  was  also  routed. 

The  other  two  divisions  at  the  same  time  advnncrd  nnd 
attacked  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  which  was  exposed  on  its 
left  flank  by  Crook's  retreat.  Here  also  breast -works  and 
guns  were  taken.  The  rebel  artillery  meanwhile,  posted 
in  commanding  situations  on  the  opposite  side  of  Cedar 
Creek,  continued  to  pour  in  upon  our  disorganized  troops. 
The  whole  left  was  soon  retreating  on  the  Winchester  pike 
toward  Middletown. 

North  of  this  road  was  posted  the  Sixth  Corps  and  the 
cavalry,  which  bad  as  yet  taken  no  part  in  the  battle. 
The  cavalry,  moving  in  rear,  soon  appeared  on  the  left, 
where  it  checked  the  enemy’s  advance.  The  Sixth  I orps 
followed  in  the  same  direction,  coming  up  on  the  lift  of 
the  Nineteenth  Corps.  Here  the  enemy  begun  to  be  held 
at  liny,  and  the  entire  Federal  line  was  withdrawn  a short 
distance  to  a more  defensible  position.  The  enemy  fol- 
lowed close,  and  more  gnns  were  taken,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  in  getting  them  off  in  time.  At  this  point  the 
artillery  divisions  suffered  great  loss  in  horses  and  men. 
After  the  line  was  formed  there  was  yet  enough  of  an  or- 
ganization to  repel  two  vigorous  charges  of  the  rebels. 
To  maintain  a perfect  connection  with  the  cavalry  on  the 
left  it  was  necessary  to  withdraw  the  Sixth  nnd  Nineteenth 
Corps  still  farther  to  a position  just  north  of  Middletown. 
Up  to  this  time  twenty-four  guns  had  been  taken  from  ire, 
and  a great  nnrnber  of  killed  and  wounded  marked  Ilia 
line  of  retreat,  among  whom  were  several  able  officer  re 
Colonel  •Thobura,  commanding  First  Division,  Eighth 
Corps,  had  been  killed  ; also  General  Bidwell,  command- 
ing Third  Brigade  of  Second  Division,  Sixth  Corps.  Gen- 
eral Ricketts,  commanding  the  Sixth  Corps,  had  been 
badly  wounded,  and  General  Wright  l.imself  was  wound- 
ed in  the  chin. 

Sheridan  had  slept  at  Winchester  the  previous  night, 
bnt  hearing  the  cannonade  in  the  morning  he  took  liis 
horse  nnd  pushed  on  toward  Strasburg  at  full  gallop,  ar- 
riving on  the  field  at  ten  o’clock  a.m.,  just  ns  the  army 
had  taken  up  its  position  north  of  Middletown.  On  lii’s 
way  he_had  met  the  throng  of  wounded  and  stragglers. 
The  latter  were  forthwith  gathered  in  Ey  provost  mar- 
shals. 

The  new  line  of  battle  ran  as  follows:  The  Nineteenth 
Corps  on  the  right,  the  Sixth  in  the  centre,  and  tho  re. 
covered  Eighth  Corps  on  the  left.  Custer's  cavalry  wns 
on  the  extreme  right,  and  Merritt's  on  the  left.  The  en- 
emy attacked  at  one  p.m.,  nnd  wns  repulsed.  At  th;  a 
o’clock  Sheridan  assumed  the  offensive  and  attacked.  Th? 
cavalry  made  a furious  charge  on  either  wing,  which  « s 
followed  by  an  impetuous  advance  on  the  centre.  T'  e 
rebel  line  was  completely  broken,  and  the  cavalry  follow- 
ed up  the  retreat,  reaping  the  fruits  of  a decisive  victo'  y ; 
all  the  guns  lost  were  recaptured,  nnd  fully  as  many  in.ii o 
in  addition  taken  from  the  enemy:  and  36C0  nrisoners 
were  captured,  including  300  officers.  The  cavalry  con- 
tinued the  pursuit  to  Mount  Jackson.  The  entire  n b'  1 
loss  is  estimated  at  about  10,000.  Nearly  12,000  stands  of 
arms  have  been  taken. 

LltTTKR  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  GENERAL 
SHKIilDAN. 

The  following  Is  a copy  of  a letter  addressed  to  General 
Sheridan  by  the  President : 

“ Exicctite  Mission,  W ashirgion.  r 5S,  1864. 

44  Major-Genehal  Sheridan, — With  great  pleasure  I 
tender  to  you  and  your  brave  army  the  thanks  of  the  na- 
tion and  my  own  personal  admiration  and  gratitude  tor 
the  month's  operations  in  the  Fhenandonh  Valley,  and  os. 
pecially  for  the  splendid  work  of  October  19.  Your  obe- 
dient  servant,  Abraham  Lincoln." 

THE  WESTERN  CAMPAIGN. 

Hood  is  no  doubt  retreating  southward,  with  Sherman 
closely  pursuing.  No  new  developments  have  b*-en  made 
in  regard  to  the  designs  of  the  rebel  cavalry  under  Forre-t. 

October  19  an  engagement  occurred  between  Fr  ee  and 
General  Blunt  at  Lexington,  Missouri,  the  result  of  which 
was  a Federal  victory.  General  Price  is  retreating  south- 
ward. 

THE  ST.  ALBANS  RAID. 

In  the  afternoon  of  October  19  considerable  disturbanra 
was  occasioned  in  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  by  the  appearance 
in  that  town  of  several  marauders  from  the  Canada  side, 
who,  under  pretense  of  being  Confederates,  murdered  a 
number  of  the  citizens  and  stole  a considerable  sum  of  mon- 
ey from  the  banks.  After  accomplishing  their  object  they 
returned  into  Canada.  Captain  Conger,  with  a detach- 
ment of  men,  immediately  started  in  pursuit.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  the  greater  part  of  the  marauders  and 
in  recovering  $150,000  of  the  stolen  money.  The  Govern- 
or-General of  C anada  telegraphed,  offering  to  respond  to 
a requisition  from  the  United  States  Government  for  tho 
surrender  of  the  robbers,  as  many  of  them  as  could  ba 
found.  The  raid  was  followed  by  considerable  excitement, 
and  in  a few  hours  the  whole  frontier  was  nuder  arms. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  steamer  Roanoke  was  captured  by  pirates  October 
7,  while  on  her  way  from  Hnvnna  to  New  York.  It  was 
taken  by  the  same  plan  ns  the  Chesapeake,  and  Brnine, 
the  leader  of  the  piratical  gang,  was  nlso  the  lender  in  the 
case  of  the  Chesajieake.  Braine  has  been  arrested,  to- 
gether with  his  associates,  and  imprisoned  at  Bermuda. 
But  the  British  authorities,  as  usual,  have  released  them. 

Henry  C.  Niles,  a clerk  employed  in  the  city  delivery 
department  of  tho  New  York  Post-office,  wna  arrested  k 
few  dny3  ago  by  Mr.  J.  Gayler,  the  Special  Agent  of  4k 
Post-office  Department,  on  a charge  of  embezzling  and 
rifling  mail-letters.  It  wns  the  duty  of  the  accused  to 
prepare  the  letters  to  be  taken  out  by  the  do'Vn-town  car- 
riers, and  it  is  charged  that  he  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity to  commit  extensive  depredations,  especially 
upon  the  correspondence  of  persons  doing  business  i:i  por- 
tions of  Nassau,  Ann,  Fulton,  Beekman,  and  William 
streets.  Suspicion  at  first  naturally  attached  itself  to  tho 
carriers  for  those'distrtets;  but  the  detection  ot  Niles  has 
of  coarse  exonerated  them.  The  prisoner  admitted  his 
guilt  to  Mr.  Gayler,  and  the  clearest  evidence  of  it  wns 
also  found  upon  his  person.  He  was  taken  before  United 
States  Commissioner  Stil well,  and  held  to  bail  in  $5000. 

Brigadier-Goneral  Paine,  commanding  the  District  of 
Illinois,  has  been  temporarily  relieved  at  bis  own  request. 
Brigadier-General  John  Cook,  of  Springfield,  will  succeed 
him  in  command  of  the  District, 

The  County  Volunteer  Committee  are  now  recruiting 
with  considerable  success.  The  bounties  now  offered  by 
the  county  are  $300  for  three  years,  $200  for  two  years, 
and  $100  for  one  year  men,  nnd  the  Government  bounty 
is  the  same,  which  makes  just  double  that  sum  paid  to 
each  volunteer.  The  Government  is  paying  no  hand- 
money,  but  the  coui-ty  is  paying  for  a three  yea  in'  recruit 
$50,  for  a two  years'  rectal*  $80,  and  for  a one  year  re- 
cruit $20. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


EUROPE. 

It  is  reported  that  Captain  Femmes  has  departed  from 
Liverpool  with  108  men  for  Madeira,  where  he  will  man 
tire  steamer  Ranger,  and  proceed  upon  another  cruise. 

S'"”' ,n 
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US  ION  REFUGEES  COMING  INTO  THE  FEDERAL  LINES. — [Sbe  Paok  717.] 


ADAMS  EXPRESS  OFFICE  AT  CITY  POINT,  VIRGINIA.  ON  PAY-DAY— [Sketched  by  J.  R.  Hamilton.] 


at  City  Point,  Virginia,  during  the  time  that  the  of  whose  money  forms  the  principal  business  or  the 
ever-welcoine  Paymaster  is  on  a visit  among  the  branch  of  the  Company  located  there— come  in  upon 
troops.  This  time  is  selected  because  it  is  then  that  t he  office  ii>  overwhelming  crowds, 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  army — the  transmission  “ Few  people,”  says  our  artist,  “in’  looking  at 


ADAMS  EXPRESS  COMPANY. 

We  give  on  this  page  a sketch  representing  the 
ippearance  of  Adams  Express  Company’s  Office, 


that  rough,  common-looking  barge,  moored  along 
the  wharf  at  City  Point — and  which  many  hardly 
recognize  as  the  office  of ’Adams  Express  Company, 
in  spite  of  the  large  flag  at  the  stern  announcing  tho 
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far . plainly  enough— could  imagine  the  vast  amount 
of  busier  s transacted  on  board  of  it.  Having  to  do 
cot  only  the  freighting,  but  what  literally  amounts 
to  the  banking  business  of  the  thousands  comprising 
an  army,  one  may  suppose  is  no  ordinary  labor ; but 
very  few  who  havo  not  witnessed  the  modus  oper- 
andi  can  realize  how  immensely  that  labor  is  in- 
creased by  the  necessary  lack  of  all  those  technical 
facilities  by  which  banking  establishments  are  car- 
ried on,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  find  at  the 
temporary  base  of  an  army  constantly  in  motion. 
It  is  an  average  thing,  irrespective  of  the  large 
amount  of  freight  constantly  going  to  and  from  the 
office  at  City  Point,  for  from  50,000  to  75,000  dollars 
in  money  to  be  daily  transmitted,  in  individual 
packages,  from  the  soldiers  to  their  friends  at  home ; 
and  there  are  days  when  the  aggregate  can  not  fall 
short  of  150,000  dollars. 

“These  packages,  after  having  their  contents 
duly  counted  and  receipted,  havo  to  be  sealed  up 
with  five  large  impressions  of  sealing-wax,  stamped 
by  the  Company’s  seal,  and  then  read  over  and  tal- 
lied— a tedious  mechanical  labor  often  reaching  far 
into  the  night.  The  whole  of  the  work  in  this  im- 
portant branch  of  the  Company  devolves  upon  one 
responsible  agent  and  seven  assistants.” 


THE  PRICE  OF  A KISS. 

When  I was  a boy — a tall,  strapping  young  fel- 
low of  seventeen  or  e’ghteen — father  was  a farmer, 
and  owned  that  piec  j of  ground  yonder.  It  was  a 
fine  farm  then,  tho  gh  they’ve  cut  a railway  through 
it  now,  and  spelled  it  with  their  improvements. 
In  those  days  we  were  content  to  travel  by  the 
stage  or  on  horseback ; and  I must  confess  I don’t 
think  we’ve  gained  much  by  the  change  except  ex- 
plosions, though  you  mayn’t  agree  with  me  there 
— youngsters  never  do.  Just  here  stood  old  WjJ- 
ber  Trabb’s  tavern  — the  Jolly  Farmer.  Tavern 
was  no  disgrace  then,  though  you’d  insult  a hotel 
to  call  it  one  now.  They  hadn’t  much  steady  com- 
pany there ; but  folk  stopped  on  the  way  up  by  the 
stage,  and  drovers  and  farmers  on  the  way  to  mark- 
et took  their  meals  there.  Of  winter  evenings 
the  Squire,  and  the  Doctor,  and  even  the  Parson, 
used  to  come  over  to  taste  old  Trabb’s  ale  and  have 
a chat  with  him.  He  was  a well-educated,  light- 
hearted old  man,  who  had  fought  when  young  in 
the  Revolutionary'  war ; and  though  past  seventy 
could  drink  and  laugh  with  fellows  young  enough 
to  be  his  grandsons.  Such  stories  as  he  used  to 
tell  of  his  own  bravery  and  hair-breadth  escapes 
would  make  your  hair  stand  on  end  with  horror. 
"\Ye  youngsters  never  doubted  a word  of  them  then, 
whatever  we  may  do  now  at  times.  With  his 
large  bulky  figure,  and  red  face,  and  loud  voice, 
he  was  the  strangest  contrast  to  his  daughter  Me- 
hetabel — Hetty  every  one  called  her.  She  was  like 
some  slender  white  lily  in  those. days,  and  her  voice 
no  louder  than  some  silver  bell,  and  just  as  music- 
al— a shy  little  soul  just  come  home  from  school, 
and  ready  to  cry  with  fright  at  the  thought  of  hav- 
ing to  take  her  place  as  mistress ; for  you  see  her 
mother  had  been  dead  years  and  years.  The  tomb- 
stone in  the  churcli-yard  was  just  as  old  as  Hetty, 
and  she  was  the  only  woman  about  the  house. 

In  a little  while  she  grew  used  to  it,  and  less 
timid;  and  then  from  looking  at  her  at  a distance 
I cams  to  speaking  to  her.  The  first  time  was  at 
the  great  gate  that  opened  upon  the  road  from  the 
back  of  the  house.  It  was  heavy  and  hard  to  open, 
and  seeing  her  little  hands  busy  with  it  I went  across 
and  set  it  back  for  her ; and  she  said,  “ Thank  you 
— you’re  very  kind  to  take  so  much  trouble.” 

“No  trouble  at  all,  Miss  Hetty,”  I said;  “it’s 
a pleasure.”  And  then  she  blushed,  and  I felt  the 
blood  rush  into  my  face,  though  I don’t  suppose 
she  noticed  it ; for  what  with  work  in  the  open  air, 
and  the  sun,  and  sheepishness,  I was  about  as  red 
as  I well  could  be  all  the  time  in  those  days. 

After  that  we  bowed,  and  smiled,  and  spoke 
when  we  met ; and  at  last  one  Sunday  evening  I 
mustered  up  resolution,  and  dressed  myself  in  my 
best,  and  put  a rose  in  my  button-hole,  and  took  a 
bouquet  for  her,  and  went  across  the  fields  to  Wil- 
ber Trabb’s.  Two  or  three  times  I felt  like  turning 
back,  or  running  off  somewhere ; but  I screwed  my 
courage  to  the  sticking  point  and  got  to  the  door. 
I’m  not  sure,  though,  that  I’d  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  go  in  if  she  hadn’t  been  sitting  there  on 
the  porch  reading  her  prayer-book.  She  put  it  in 
her  pocket,  and  looked  up  and  smiled. 

•‘Ilow  do  you  do,  Mr.  Maffit?”  she  said.  “I’m 
glad  to  see  you.  Walk  in.”  And  she  took  me  into 
tie  little  parlor  and  handed  me  a chair. 

1 can  remember  that  room  just  as  if  it  was  yester- 
day. There  was  a home-made  carpet,  red  and  yel- 
low stripes,  on  the  floor ; and  a mahogany  tea-table 
you  could  sec  your  face  in  between  the  windows ; 
and  all  about  the  room  was  wainscoted  and  painted 
bla©  about  as  high  as  your  waist.  ■ Above  that  was 
whitewashed.  The  mantle-piece  was  higher  than 
your  head,  and  had  plated  candlesticks  and  a tea- 
caddy  on  it ; and  on  the  wall  were  two  paper  profiles : 
one  of  old  Wilber,  and  the  other  of  his  wife,  cut  at 
a fair  when  they  were  sweet-hearts.  The  chairs  had 
rush  bottoms  and  were  painted  black,  and  there 
were  green  window-papers  tied  up  with  tassels  at  the 
windows.  Hetty  wore  a white  dress  and  a check 
apron,  and  had  a string  of  coral  beads  about  her  lit- 
tle throat.  I remem  Ik  r it  all  like  a picture— most 
of  all  her  pretty  eyes,  looking  down  at  the  stripes  in 
the  carpet. 

“ It’s  a nice  evening,  Miss  Hetty,”  I said,  to  say 
something,  as  I ought. 

“ Very,”  she  answered.  “ I’m  always  glad  of  a 
bright  Sunday.  Rain  keeps  the  people  from  church, 
and  makes  it  dull  besides.” 

“ I saw  you  in  church'this  morning,”  I said. 

“I  saw  you  too,”  replied  Hetty,  and  then  there 
was  silence.  She  plaited  her  apron  strings,  and  I 
stared  at  her. 

••I  see  you've  plenty  of  flowers,  Miss  Hetty,”  I 
said ; ‘ ‘ but  molher  has  such  good  luck  with  her  car- 
nations, I thought  I'd  bring  you  a few,  if  you’d  ac- 
cept them;"  and  I handed  her  my  .nosegay.  She 
smiled  and  took  ibBlQltlZcu  L*y 


“ They're  beautiful,”  she  6aid.  “ I’ll  put  them  in 
water;”  and  she  went  out  and  brought  in  a clean, 
polished  beer-glass  half  full  of  water  and  set  them 
in  it ; and  having  something  to  do  with  her  hands 
and  eyes  grew  less  bashful.  And  we  talked  about 
flowers  and  seeds  and  gardening  for  a good  while. 

When  the  moon  was  up  wo  went  out  on  the  porch 
and  sat  there.  And  she  told  me  about  her  city 
school,  and  a teacher  who  was  very  kind  to  her,  and 
of  her  joy  that  she  could  be  so  useful  to  her  father, 
and  that  he  was  so  fond  of  her. 

“ For  you  see,”  she  said,  “ I’d  been  away  so  long 
I knew  nothing  about  home,  and  not  much  even 
about  pa.” 

“ I’m  sure,”  said  I,  “ the  loss  was  his,  and  if  yon 
were  my  daughter  I’d  not  send  you  to  school  away 
from  me  one  day.”  And  then  I was  so  conscious 
that  I’d  made  a silly  speech  that  I said  “good- 
night” in  quite  a short  way,  and  wished  the  earth 
would  open  and  swallow  me. 

That  was  my  first  visit  to  Hetty,  but  not  the 
last.  Pretty  soon  I went  up  to  see  her  every  Sun- 
day night,  and  waited  on  her  to  sjnging-school,  and 
had  got  so  that  I could  talk  in  my  natural  voice — 
the  first  night  it  was  only  a queer  husky  growl — 
and  could  express  my  own  ideas,  such  as  they  were, 
in  something  like  comprehensible  language. 

Hetty  had  read  more  than  I had  ever  beard  of. 
She  was  well  educated  for  a girl  in  those  days,  and 
she  made  me  wonder  at  her  smartness  when  she 
was  not  afraid  of  talking.  She  wrote  a pretty 
hand,  too,  and  could  sing  the  sweetest  ballad.  My 
only  fear  was  that  I was  too  homely,  and  rough, 
and  countrified  to  suit  her.  Father  knew  where  I 
went  Sunday  nights,  and  laughed  about  my  going 
sparking ; but  mother  was  anxious.  * She  thought 
that  Hetty  was  not  just  the  girl  for  a farmer’s  wife, 

I fancy,  and  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  I 
should  marry  my  far-away  cousin,  Aun  Dolting. 
But  I took  my  own  way,  and  grew  fonder  of  dear 
little  Hetty  ever}’  dfey.  I hoped,  too,  that  she  liked 
me  better.  At  last  there  had  been  an  apple-paring 
at  neighbor  Welcome’s;  dancing  and  games  had 
kept  us  up  all  night,  so  that  it  was  almost  dawn 
when  I saw  Hetty  home.  How  peaceful  the  green  1 
fields  were  in  the  gray  twilight,  with  the  pale  moon  i 
and  stars  just  fading  out  of  sight,  and  the  dew,  like 
diamonds,  on  every  spear  of  the  long  grass ! I had 
offered  Hetty  my  arm,  and  the  dear  little  hand  lay 
like  a snow-flake  on  the  black  cloth.  Something 
— not  myself,  I’m  sure,  for  I’d  not  have  dared  to — 
made  me  suddenly  stoop  my  head  and  kiss  the 
pretty  fingers,  and  the  next  minute  we  were  stand- 
ing face  to  face  quite  still,  with  hotli  her  hands  in 
mine. 

“Oh,  Hetty!”  I said,  “please  don’t  be  angry; 
but  I love  you  so — you  are  so  very  dear  to  me. 
Ever  since  that  first  evening  I’ve  felt  that  if  you 
should  say  I might  not  have  that  little  hand  to 
keep  I should  want  to  die.  I don't  know  what 
there  is  in  me  to  like;  but,  Hetty,  for  Heaven’s 
sake  try  to  like  me  enough  to  be  my  wife.  The 
best  and  handsomest  fellow  in  the  world  couldn’t 
be  fonder  of  you  than  I am.” 

She  wouldn’t  look  up.  She  wouldn’t  speak.  I 
tried  to  see  her  face,  and  it  was  all  wet  with  tears. 
But  when  I put  my  arm  about  her  she  did  not  seem 
angry,  and  I drew  her  to  my  heart  and  held  her 
there  long  enough  to  kiss  her  twenty  times ; and 
then  we  walked  on  over  the  fields,  and  I thanked 
God  for  giving  me  so  great  a treasure.  Old  Wilber 
Trabb  was  not  opposed  to  the  match;  but  when  I 
talked  to  him  about  it  as  Hetty  hade  me,  he  said, 

“If  the  girl  has  set  her  heart  on  it  she  may 
marry  you,  but  I can’t  spare  her  yet,  and  you  are 
Loth  young  enough  to  wait  a couple  of  years ; so  it 
was  settled  that  wo  should  be  married  two  years 
from  that  time  on  my  Hetty’s  nineteenth  birthday. 
“All  the  better,”  said  the  old  folks,  and  Hetty  was 
content ; but  I felt  anxious  to  have  her  all  my  own. 
She  was  so  lovely  that  I fancied  every  man  in  the 
world  must  envy  me. 

As  for  my  doing  as  I did  I’d  have  staked  my  soul, 
and  that’s  a pretty  heavy  stake,  that  I never  could 
have  done  it.  1 was  bewitched,  I think,  or  Satan 
took  possession  of  me.  But  this  is  how  it  hap- 
pened. We  had  been  engaged  a year — Hetty  and 
I — I think,  when  a pretty  Southern  girl  came  to 
Butler  to  live.  Butler  was  the  next  village.  She 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  a show,  for  her  fa- 
ther owned  plenty  of  darkeys,  and  gave  her  all  the 
money  she  wanted.  She  dressed  elegantly,  and 
gave  herself  airs,  and  wondered  how  any  woman 
could  do  housework.  A great  black  woman  with 
slipshod  shoes  came  W’ith  her  to  wait  on  her,  and 
she  never  poured  out  the  water  to  wash  her  own 
hands.  She  put  silly  notions  into  many  a girl’s 
head,  but  Hetty  only  laughed  at  her.  Why  I never 
knew,  but  she  took  a notion  to  me — she  glanced  and 
smiled — she  wasn’t  troubled  by  bashfulness;  and 
after  a while  I found  myself  talking  to  her  a great 
deal,  and  thinking  very  often  how  pretty  she  was. 
Once  or  twice  Hetty  was  silent  and  a little  pale 
after  the  parties  and  husking-frolics  where  we  met 
Miss  Princely;  but  I never  thought  of  her  being 
jealous,  for  I loved  her  better  tliaiyiny  living  thing, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  she  must  know  it. 

One  day,  or  evening  rather,  I had  been  dancing 
with  this  Southern  girl,  and  w as  about  to  leave  her 
when  she  gave  a little  laugh  and  said, 

“ I thought  you  had  staid  quite  as  long  as  you 
dared.” 

“ What  do  you  mean?”  I asked. 

“ Oh  we  all  know  whose  apron-string  you  are  tied 
to!”  she  replied.  “I  only  wonder  you  dare  leave 
her  side  at  all.” 

“ I dare  do  any  thing  I choose,”  sajd  I. 

“ No,”  she  laughed,  “ you  daren’t  dance  the  next 
three  dances  with  me.” 

“ But  I will,”  said  I ; and  I sat  down  beside  her. 

I saw  her  eyes  glitter,  and  I did  not  dare  to  look 
toward  Hetty.  Soon  the  music  struck  up,  and  we 
danced  together.  Hetty  had  another  partner.  I 
envied  him  her  little  white  hand,  hut  I could  not 
bring  myself  to  be  laughed  at,  and  I danced  not  . 
only  three  hut  four  times  with  Miss  Princely. 

“ You’re  braver  than  I thought,”  she  said,  when 
we  were  through,  “Now  run  away  and  he  for-  1 
given.” 


My  heart  gave  a strange  little  leap  as  she  said 
those  words,  but  I answered  by  a laugh  and  kept 
close  to  her  all  supper-time.  People  were  talking 
about  it,  I knew,  for  all  were  well  aware  that  Hetty 
and  I were  engaged  to  each  other ; hut  that  girl’s 
sneer  seemed  to  have  made  a fool  of  me,  and  I de- 
termined to  show  her  that  T was  my  own  master. 

When  I left  her  at  last,  she  said:  “I  am  going 
away  the  day  after  to-morrow  for  good.  If  you  dare 
come  over  and  see  me  to-morrow  evening — ” 

44  I’ll  be  there,”  I said,  and  then  I went  in  search 
of  Hetty.  She  was  not  there.  Dr.  Bray  and  his 
wife  had  gone  home  early,  and  she  had  gone  with 
them  in  their  gig. 

I did  not  stay  long  after  that. 

The  best  part  of  that  night  I passed  walking  up 
and  down  before  her  window.  There  was  a light 
within,  and  every  now  and  then  a little  shadow 
crossed  the  curtain.  If  I could  have  seen  her  then 
all  would  have  been  right,  hut  it  was  too  late,  and 
I went  home  just  iu  time  to  change  my  dress  and 
be  called  to  breakfast. 

The  day  was  a long  one.  It  was  a busy  time,  and 
I couldn’t  leave  my  work ; but  I thought  of  Hetty 
all  the  While.  What  apology  could  I make  ? I could 
only  tell  her  the  truth,  and  how  meanly  that  sound- 
ed. “Tied  to  her  apron-string,”  and  she  the  gen- 
tlest thing  that  ever  lived,  who  never  strove  to  rule 
me.  I almost  hated  Miss  Princely  for  that  speech 
now. 

But  Hetty  was  so  good  and  sweet-tempered  she 
must  forgive  me.  It  was  the  first  time  I had  of- 
fended, and  I made  short  work  of  the  mush  and  milk 
at  supper,  and  was  up  stairs  and  dressed  and  off  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  of  it. 

When  I reached  the  house,  old  Trabb  was  taking 
supper  by  himself.  ‘ * Looking  for  Hetty  ?”  he  asked. 

“ She’s  off  spending  tho  afternoon  somewhere ; took 
her  knitting  work  and  said  she’d  be  out  late.  Sit 
by  and  take  a bite.” 

But  I was  too  restless,  and  hurt  besides.  It  was 
one  of  my  regular  evenings,  and  Hetty  must  have 
known  I would  be  there.  I thought  her  very  cruel 
and  unkind ; and  then  in  a spirit  of  pique  I made  up 
my  mind  to  go  to  Butler  and  sec  Miss  Princely  at 
her  cousin’s. 

It  was  a three-miles’  walk,  and  was  quite  dark 
when  I got  there.  They  lived  in  the  only  street  of 
Butler,  a row  of  white  houses,  with  their  gardens 
joining,  just  separated  by  pretty  little  hedges.  Miss 
Princely  was  alone.  1 ‘ So  glad  to  see  you,”  she  said.  ■ 
“I  staid  home  on  purpose;”  and  she  smiled,  and  ' 
dimpled,  and  looked  prettier  than  ever.  Then  she 
played  to  me,  for  they  had  a piano,  and  afterward 
the  colored  woman  brought  in  coffee  and  cakes  and 
cold  chicken,  and  we  had  a little  supper. 

I didn’t  forget  Hetty,  hut  I made  up  my  mind  to 
enjoy  that  evening,  and  the  supper  over  we  walked 
up  and  down  in  the  garden.  Next  door,  with  the 
hedge  between  us,  some  girls  were  chatting,  but 
their  laughs  and  voices  were  the  only  sounds  that 
disturbed  the  silence. 

44  I'm  going  away  to-morrow,”  said  Miss  Prince- 
ly, after  a little  while. 

“ I very  sorry  to  hear  it,”  said  I. 

“ I don’t  believe  you,”  she  said,  pouting. 

“Why  not?” 

“ You’d  not  care  if  all  the  world  were  going,”  she 
said.  “ If  you  were  to  hear  I were  dead  to-morrow 
you’d  never  grieve.” 

“ Indeed  I should.” 

“Oh,  you  men!”  she  said,  coquettishly. . “But 
do  you  know  my  poor  little  bones  quite  long  for 
home  again  ? It  is  growing  chilly  here  as  autumn 
advances.  My  hands  are  quite  chapped,  and  my 
lips,  just  look  at  them.”  She  pursed  them  up  in  a 
very  tempting  way  and  I bent  forward. 

“I  can’t  see,”  I said.  “It’s  too  dark,  I must 
tell  by  the  sense  of  touch.” 

It’s  strange  how  such  a bashful  feljpw  as  I had 
been  could  have  grown  so  saucy  on  a — * ; but  I 

told  you  before  I was  bewitched!  I haoKksed  her 
as  1 spoke,  and  she  gave  me  a little  soft  slap,  and 
said,  “Oh,  bow  dare  you?”  in  any  thing  but  an 
angry  voice. 

“ They’re  very  soft  yet  for  chapped  lips,”  I said;  ] 
and  just  then  turning,  I saw  in  the  moonlight  a 
pale,  frightened  face  looking  over  the  hedge  which  1 
divided  the  two  gardens.  There  for  a moment  stood  ' 
Hetty  looking  at  us  both.  The  next  I saw  it  sink, 
and  heard  some  one  cry,  “Why,  what  is  the  matter 
with  Hetty ? I think  she  has  fainted.” 

How  much  she  heard  I never  knew,  but  I know 
she  saw  me  kiss  that  girl. 

The  next  day  a farm-hand  brought  me  a little 
parcel  and  a note  from  Hetty : 

“I  send  back  your  presents,”  she  wrote.  “I  wish  you 
could  return  all  the  love  I have  given  you.  It  is  over 
now,  but  I am  ashamed  of  ever  having  cared  for  one  so 
treacherous  and  fickle.” 

Those  cold  words  only.  Five  hours  afterward  I 
had  loft  home  and  was  far  away,  with  only  a few 
dollars  in  my  pocket  and  a bundle  of  clothes  on  a 
stick  over  my  shoulders. 

A vessel  was  about  to  sail  for  England  when  I 
reached  New  York,  and  I shipped  before  the  mast. 

I went  half  around  the  world,  and  went  to  many 
a land.  I never  forgot  Hetty,  and  I knew  1 never 
could  be  happy  again ; but  I was  most  like  myself 
in  a storm,  or  when  there  was  any  danger  that  ex- 
cited me.  One  thing  they  thought  odd  in  me— I 
never  cared  to  look  at  or  speak  to  a woman  when 
we  went  ashore ; pretty  or  ugly,  young  or  old,  it 
was  all  the  same.  At  last  I wrote  to  mother,  hut 
not  often,  and  I never  asked  a question  about  Het- 
ty. I didn't  care  to  hear  what  I supposed  I should, 
that  she  had  married  some  one  else. 

When  my  mother  died  father  was  not  fond  of 
writing,  and  I sent  him  presents  instead  of  letters, 
and  had  no  chance  of  bearing. 

I'll  not  make  my  long  story  longer  by  telling  of 
my  adventures  at  sea,  or  how  we  came,  after  I was 
first  mate,  to  fall  in  with  a pirate  on  the  high  seas. 
We  beat  him ; but  I was  wounded,  and  they  took 
me  up  for  dead.  I lived,  however ; and  though  I 
had  lost  a leg,  and  had  a great  scar  across  my  cheek, 
seemed  likely  to  live.  I came  back  to  America,  aud 
my  heart  being  softened  by  a long  illness,  I longed 
to  sec  home  an  ' ..y  good  old  father ; so  from  New 


I York  I traveled  to  my  native  place.  I was  thirty- 
six  years  old  on  the  day  when  I limped  through 
Butler,  where  the  stage  stopped,  and  saw  the  garden 
in  which  I had  given  Miss  Princely  that  kiss  which 
had  cost  me  so  much.  My  heart  was  so  full  that  I 
could  have  wept.  Butler  and  our  place  had  grown 
such  near  neighbors  that  they  were  almost  one. 
Only  two  or  three  green  fields  lay  between  them. 
A new  street  had  been  built,  and  the  tavern  now 
stood  ou  that.  It  was  altered,  and  had  wings  and 
another  story,  but  there  was  a sign — The  Town 
Hotel,  W.  Tralib.  A boy  was  lounging  at  the  door. 

“ Is  old  Mr.  Trabb  living  yet  ?”  I asked. 

‘ 4 Y es.  Sir,”  said  the  boy ; 4 4 and  he's  right  smart, 
though  they  say  he’s  over  ninety.” 

“He’ll  not  remember  me,”  I thought.  “I’ll  go 
in  and  see  him.” 

I knew  the  way  to  the  parlor,  and  I went  toward 
it.  The  hall  was  oil-clothed  and  painted,  and  when 
I looked  into  tho  room  I hardly  knew  it.  Its  walls 
were  papered,  and  it  was  furnished  as  modern  par- 
lors were.  But  I did  know  the  form  that  stood 
there — the  slight,  fair  woman,  with  her  bands  of 
golden  hair — Hetty  — older,  hut  not  altered  — the 
sweet  girl  changed  to  a lovely  woman.  She  bent 
over  the  chair  in  which  her  old  father  sat,  and, 
standing  there,  I heard  him  speak,  his  tones  thin- 
ner than  of  yore  and  with  a quaver  in  them. 

• “My  dear,  I wish  you’d  think  twice  of  this. 
I’m  sure  John  Westbrook  would  mflke  you  a good 
husband.  I’d  like  to  see  you  married  before  I die.” 

“ Papa,”  site  answered,  44  I’m  too  old  to  marry. 
I’m  thirty-five.” 

“A  mere  child  yet,”  said  the  old  man.  44  And 
you  might  have  been  married  twenty  times.  I 
don't  want  to  lose  you ; but  John  would  take  the 
business,  and  we’d  live  together.  Make  up  your 
mind  to  marry  him.” 

“ I can’t,  papa ; indeed  I can’t  marry  John  West- 
brook. I must  live  and  die  an  old  maid.” 

“I  can’t  see  why  you  should  throw  your  life 
away,”  said  the  old  man. 

“Dear  papa,”  she  said,  “it  is  not  wasting  my 
life  to  spend  it  with  you.  I have  never  loved  any 
one  but  poor  Arthur  Maffit,  and  it  would  be  very 
wrong  to  marry  without  loving.  He  has  all  I ever 
had  to  give.” 

“ The  sea  can  not  give  up  its  dead,”  said  tho  old 
man. 

“Amen !”  she  said,  and  bent  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder  and  wept  aloud. 

Then  I crossed  the  threshold  and  stood  before 
them. 

44  Hetty,  I am  not  worthy  of  your  tears,”  I said. 
And,  with  a cry,  she  turned  and  fell  fainting  in  my 
arms. 

An  hour  after  we  sat  alone  together,  and  I said 
to  her: 

“Hetty,  I have  no  right,  altered  as  I am  after 
so  many  years,  to  come  between  you  and  a better 
man.  But  I am  very  selfish.  Can  you  forget  the 
bitterly-repented  folly  of  an  hour  enough  to  forgive 
and  bless  a man  who  loves  you,  and  has  always 
loved  you,  better  than  his  life  ? Will  you  be  a crip- 
pled sailor’s  wife,  Hetty,  or  must  I take  my  lonely 
way  again,  and  bear  my  punishment  until  I die?” 

I waited  for  my  answer,  not  daring  to  look  at 
her  until  she  put  her  little  milk-white  woman’s 
hand  in  my  brown,  rough  palms,  and  left  it  there. 


RETALIATION. 

In  1845  I was  attached  as  surgeon-major  to  the 
military  hospital  of  Constantine.  This  hospital 
rises  in  the  interior  of  the  K as  bah,  over  a precipice 
of  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  in  height.  It 
commands  at  once  the  city,  tho  governor's  palace, 
and  the  vast  plain  beyond,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  It  is  at  once  a comprehensive  and  a savage 
scene;  from  my  window,  left  open  to  inspire  the 
fresh  breezes  of  the  evening,  I could  see  the  vultures 
and  ravens  soaring  around  the  inaccessible  cliffs, 
before  withdrawing  for  the  night  into  their  fissures 
and  crevices.  I could  easily  throw  my  cigar  into 
the  Rummel,  which  flows  along  the  foot  of  the  giant 
Avail.  Not  a sound,  not  a murmur  came  to  trouble 
the  calm  of  my  studies,  till  the  evening  bugle  and 
drums,  repeated  by  the  echoes  of  the  fortress,  called 
the  men  to  their  quarters. 

Garrison  life  had  never  any  charms  for  me;  I 
never  could  accustom  myself  to  absinthe  and  rum, 
or  to  the  petit  verre  de  coguac.  At  the  time  I am 
now  speaking  about  that  was  called  wanting  in 
esprit  de  corps,  but  my  gastric  faculties  did  not  per- 
mit my  having  that  kind  of  “ esprit.”  I occupied 
myself  there  with  visiting  my  patients,  prescribing 
and  dressing,  and  then  I retired  lo  my  room  to  make 
notes  of  the  cases,  to  read  a book,  or  sit  at  the  win- 
dow contemplating  the  wild,  gloomy,  savage  scene 
before  me. 

Every  one  got  accustomed  to,  and  put  up  with, 
my  retiring  habits,  save  a certain  lieutenant  of  vol- 
tigeurs,  Castagnac  by  name,  whom  I must  intro 
duce  to  you  in  propria  persona. 

On  my  first  arrival  at  Constantine,  getting  down 
from  the  carriage,  a voice  shouted  out  behind  me : 

“liens!  I'll  lay  a bet  that  is  our  surgeon-ma- 
jor.” 

I turned  round  and  found  myself  in  the  presence 
of  an  infantry  officer,  tall,  thin,  bony,  with  a red 
nose  and  gray  mustache,  his  kepi  over  his  ear,  its 
peak  stabbing  the  sky,  his  sword  between  his  legs : 
it  was  Lieutenant  Castagnac,  and  who  has  not  seen 
the  same  military  type  ? 

While  I was  familiarizing  my  eves  with  this 
strange  physiognomy,  the  Lieutenant  had  seized 
my  hand : 

“ Welcome,  Doctor ! Delighted  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance. You  are  tired,  I am  sure.  Come  in, 
I Avill  introduce  you  to  the  ‘ Cercle.’  ” 

The  “Cercle”  at  Constantine  was  the  restaurant 
and  bar  of  tlie  officers  united.  We  went  in.  How 
Avas  it  possible  to  resist  the  sympathetic  enthusiasm 
I of  such  a man?  And  yet  1 had  read  “Gil  Bias!” 

“ Garmon,  two  glasses.  What  do  you  take,  Doc- 
I tor — cognac  or  rum?” 

| “Neither.  Curavoa,  if  you  please.” 

“Curajoa!  -Whv  not  say  ‘parfait  amour’  at 
I I U.C  I all  afi ! I you  have  a strange  taste. 
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Garyon,  a glass  of  absinthe  for  me,  full  to  the  brim ; 
be  attentive.  Your  health,  Doctor!” 

“Yours,  Lieutenant!” 

And  so  I was  forthwith  in  the  good  graces  of  this 
Btrange  man.  But  it  is  needless  to  tell  you  that  the 
intimacy  did  not  last  long.  Castagnac  had  habits 
that  were  especially  antagonistic  to  my  own.  But 
I made  the  acquaintance  of  other  officers,  who  joined 
me  in  laughing  at  the  originality  of  his  character. 
Among  them  was  a young  man  of  merit,  Raymond 
Dutertre,  who  said  that  he  had  likewise  been  obliged 
to  drop  his  acquaintance,  but  that  Castagnac  having 
taken  it  up  as  a personal  affront,  they  had  gone  out- 
side the  walls,  and  he,  Dutertre,  had  administered 
to  him  a severe  chastisement,  which  chagrined  him 
all  the  more,  as  he  had  previously  bullied  with  im- 
punity, on  the  faith  of  one  or  two  successful  duels. 

Things  were  in  this  condition,  when  about  the 
middle  of  June  a malignant  fever  broke  out  in  Con- 
stantine, and  among  the  hospital  patients  were  both 
Castagnac  and  Dutertre;  but  Castagnac  was  not 
there  for  fever,  he  was  invalided  by  that  strange 
nervous  affection  called  delirium  tromens  (and  in 
our  bashful  army,  D.T.),  and  which  is  especially 
common  among  those  who  in  Algeria  are  given  to 
the  frequent  imbibition  of  absinthe.  Poor  Casta- 
gnac used  to  get  out  of  his  bed  during  the  attacks, 
and  run  along  the  floor  on  all  fours,  as  if  he  was 
catching  rats.  He  also  mewed  like  a cat,  but  the 
only  words  that  ho  uttered  were,  “Fatima!  oh, 
Fatima !”  A circumstance  that  induced  me  to  sup- 
pose that  the  poor  fellow  had  experienced  some  dis- 
appointment in  love,  for  which  he  had  sought  con- 
solation in  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors. 

When  he  recovered  from  his  fits  ho  would  invari- 
ably ask  the  same  question : 

“ What  did  I say,  Doctor?  Did  I say  any 
thing?'* 

I naturally  replied  that  he  had  said  nothing  of 
importance,  and  bade  him  quiet  himself.  But  he 
was  not  satisfied,  and  after  trying  to  search  my 
inner  thoughts  with  his  fierce  eyes  ho  would  give 
up  the  attempt  and  resign  himself  to  his  cot ch,  with 
the  equally  invariable  observation : 

‘ ‘ A glass  of  absinthe  would  do  me  a gret ; deal  of 
good.” 

One  morning,  as  I was  entering  into  Castagnac's 
room,  I saw  Dutertre,  who  was  nearly  convalescent, 
hastening  after  me  along  the  passage. 

“Doctor,”  he  said,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  “I 
have  come  to  ask  you  a favor.  Will  you  give  me 
permission  to  go  out  for  a day  ?” 

“Any  thing,  my  dear  friend,  but  that.  The  fe- 
ver is  still  raging  in  the  town,  and  I can  not  expose 
you  to  a relapse. 

“ Well,  give  me  then  two  hours — the  time  to  go 
and  come  back.” 

“ It  is  impossible,  my  good  friend.  In  another 
week,  if  you  go  on  well,  we  will  see  what  can  be 
done.” 

He  withdrew,  evidently  deeply  chagrined.  I was 
Sony7,  but  could  not  help  it,  but  on  turning  round 
was  surprised  at  seeing  Castagnac  following  the  re- 
tiring suitor  with  a strange  look. 

“ What  was  Raymond  asking  for?”  he  inquired. 

“Oh,  nothing ! he  wanted  to  go  out,  but  I could 
not  sanction  it.” 

“You  refused  him  permission,  then? ’’persevered 
the  sick  man.  * 

“ It  was  my  duty  to  do  so.” 

Castagnac  said  no  more,  but  resumed  his  recum- 
bent position,  with  a grim  smile,  I was  almost  about 
to  say  a diabolical  expression  of  countenance,  which 
I could  not  account  for,  but  which  filled  me  with 
strange  apprehensions. 

That  same  evening  my  duties  called  me  to  the 
amphitheatre,  where  an  autopsy  claimed  my  atten- 
tion. The  so-called  amphithoatre  was  in  reality  a 
vaulted  dungeon  fifteen  feet  long  by  twenty  wide, 
with  two  windows  opening  upon  the  precipice  and 
looking  in  the  direction  of  the  high  road  to  Philippe- 
ville.  The  body  lay  upon  a table  slightly  inclined, 
my  lamp  was  placed  upon  a stone  that  advanced  out 
of  the  wall,  and  I remained  engaged  in  my  examina- 
tion till  near  eleven  o’clock.  On  leaving  off  at 
length,  I was  horrified  at  seeing  the  window  blocked 
up  by  innumerable  owls,  small  and  gray-colored, 
with  their  feathers  all  erect,  their  green  eyes  spark- 
ling through  the  semi-obscurity.  They  were  wait- 
ing dll  I had  done. 

I rushed  horrified  to  the  window  and  drove  the 
rapacious  birds  away,  like  so  many  great  dead  leaves 
carried  off  by  the  night  wind.  But,  at  the  very 
moment,  I heard  a noise — a strange  sound,  almost 
imperceptible  in  the  depth  of  the  abyss.  I stopped, 
and  putting  my  head  out  of  the  window,  held  my 
breath  so  as  to  catch  the  sounds  more  distinctly. 
Castagnac’s  room  was  immediately  over  the  amphi- 
theatre ; and  below,  between  the  precipice  and  the 
wall  of  the  hospital,  was  a space,  not  above  a foot  in 
width,  covered  with  broken  pottery  and  bottles,  the 
refuse  of  the  infirmary.  I n the  stillness  that  reigned 
around  I could  distinctly  hear  a man  groping  his 
way  along  tins  dangerous  shelf. 

“Heaven  grant!”  I said  to  myself,  “that  the 
sentinel  does  not  see  him.  A single  false  step,  and 
he  is  a lost  man !” 

I had  barely  had  time  to  make  this  reflection  to 
myselg  when  I heard  the  hoarse  voice  of  Castagnac 
calling  out  from  above : 

“ Raymond,  where  are  you  going?” 

It  was  a condemnation  to  death.  At  the  very 
instaut  I heard  some  of  the  broken  pottery  slipping 
down  the  incline,  followed  by  the  fall  of  a heavy 
body.  I heard  the  sighs  of  a man  struggling  as  if 
to  hold  for  his  life — a groan  that  went  to  the  very 
marrow  of  my  bones,  and  bedewed  my  forehead 
with  a cold,  clammy  porspiration,  and  then  all  was 
over ! Not  exactly  all,  for  I heard  a diabolicaLburst 
of  laughter  above,  and  then  a window  closed  with 
such  impetuosity  that  it  was  followed  by  the  sound 
of  broken  glass.  And  then  the  deep  silence  of  night 
spread  its  shroud  over  this  frightful  drama. 

After  I had  somewhat  recovered  from  the  state 
of  inexpressible  horror  in  which  I had  been  thrown, 

I mechanically  took  the  light,  and,  wending  my 
way  to  my  own  room,  I went  to  bed.  To  sleep, 
however,  was  out  ofFthe-qtKitiqii  t aR  night  long  I 
was  haunted  by  thosfc  Zamlnutlb  Signs-’and  by  that 


demoniac  laugh.  The  next  morning  a feeling  of 
horror  came  over  me,  which  prevented  me  verifying 
my  impressions  till  I had  visited  all  my  patients. 
It  was  not  till  that  was  accomplished  that  I directed 
my  steps  to  Dutertre’s  room.  I knocked;  there 
was  no  answer.  I entered ; there  was  no  one  there. 
I inquired  of  the  hospital  attendants ; no  one  had 
seen  him  go  out.  Summoning  all  my  courage,  I 
went  next  to  Castagnac’s  room.  A glance  at  the 
window  satisfied  me  that  two  panes  were  brokem 

“It  blew  hard,  Lieutenant,  last  night,”  I re- 
marked. 

Castagnac  lifted  up  his  head,  till  then  buried  in 
his  bony  hands,  as  if  in  the  act  of  reading.  “ Par- 
bleu ! ” he  said ; “ two  windows  broken,  only  that !” 

“ Your  room,  Lieutenant,  appears  to  be  more  ex- 
posed than  others,  or,  perchance,  you  left  your  win- 
dow open  ?” 

An  almost  imperceptible  muscular  contraction  fur- 
rowed the  cheeks  of  the  old  miscreant,  and  he  at  the 
same  time  fixed  so  inquiring  a look  at  me  that  1 felt 
glad  of  a pretense  to  withdraw.  Just  as  I was  go- 
ing out  I turned  hack  suddenly,  as  if  I had  forgotten 
to  ask  a question : 

“By-thc-by,  Lieutenant,  has  Dutertre  been  to 
see  you  ?” 

A shudder  passed  through  his  gray  hairs. 

“ Dutertre  ?” 

“Yes,  he  is  gone  out,  and  no  one  knows  where. 
I thought,  perhaps — ” 

“No  one  has  been  to  see  me,”  he  interrupted, 
abruptly ; “no  one  whatsoever.” 

I went  out  convinced  of  his  guilt,  but  I had  no 
proofs.  I determined  to  wait  aud  watch,  and  in  the 
mean  time  contented  myself  with  reporting  the  dis- 
appearance of  Lieutenant  Raymond  Dutertre  to  the 
commandant  de  place. 

Next  day  some  Arabs,  coming  with  vegetables  to 
the  market  of  Constantine,  made  known  that  they 
had  seen  from  the  road  to  Philippeville  a uniform 
dangling  in  the  air  on  the  face  of  the  rocks  of  the 
Kasbah,  and  that  birds  of  prey  were  flying  around 
it  in  hundreds.  These  were  the  remains  of  Ray- 
mond, and  it  was  with  the  greatest  possible  trouble 
that  they  were  recovered  by  letting  down  men  by 
means  of  ropes. 

The  catastrophe  furnished  subject  of  conversation 
to  the  officers  of  the  garrison  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  was  then  forgotten.  Men  exposed  to  perish 
every  day  do  not  dwell  upon  unpleasant  topics. 
Jacques  dies,  Pierre  takes  his  place.  The  regiment 
alone  is  immortal. 

My  position  with  regard  to  Castagnac  grew,  in 
the  mean  time,  more  painful  every  day.  My  ac- 
tions were  constrained  in  his  presence — the  very 
sight  of  him  was  repulsive.  He  soon  detected  it, 
and  suspicion  was  awakened  on  his  side. 

“ He  doubts  that  I suspect  him,”  I said  to  my- 
self ; “ if  he  was  sure  of  it  I should  be  a lost  man — 
that  villain  stops  at  nothing !” 

Providence  came  to  my  aid.  One  afternoon  I 
was  leaving  the  Kasbah  for  a stroll  in  the  town, 
when  one  of  the  hospital  assistants  brought  me  a 
paper,  which,  he  said,  bad  been  found  in  Raymond’s 
tunic. 

“ It  is  the  letter,”  he  said,  “of  a ‘particuliisre,’ 
Fatima  by  name.  I thought,  Sir,  it  might  interest 
you.” 

The  perusal  of  this  letter  filled  me  with  surprise. 
It  was  brief,  merely  making  an  appointment,  but 
what  revelations  in  the  name ! 

“ What,  then,  those  exclamations  of  Castagnac’s 
in  his  fits,”  I said  to  myself,  “had  reference  to  a wo- 
man, and  Dutertre  had  also  relations  with  her.  It 
was  io  keep  this  appointment  that  he  had  asked  my 
leave  to  go  out!  Yes,  the  note  is  dated  the  3d  of 
July.  The  very  day.  Poor  fellow,  not  being  able 
to  get  out  in  the  day,  he  ventured  forth  by  night 
by  that  frightful  road,  and  Castagnac  was  awaiting 
him !” 

As  I was  thus  reflecting  I had  arrived  in  front  of 
a vaulted  buildiug  or  archway  open  as  usual  to  the 
wind,  and  where  an  old  patient  of  mine,  Sidi  Hu- 
mayun  by  name,  distributed  coffee  to  a lew  scanty 
customers.  I determined  at  once  to  consult  this 
kawaji,  so  I took  my  place  on  the  matting  by  the 
side  of  half  a dozen  natives  in  their  red  fezzes  wij^li 
blue  silk  tassels,  and  their  long  chibuks  in  then- 
lips.  The  kawaji,  without  pretending  to  know  me, 
brought  me  my  pipe  and  cup  of  coffee  in  silence. 
Presently  the  muezzin  was  heard  calling  to  pray- 
ers ; the  faithful  rose  up,  stroked  their  beards,  and 
departed  slowly  for  the  mosque.  I was  alone. 

Sidi  Ilumayun,  looking  around  him  to  see  that 
we  were  really  so,  then  approached  me,  and,  kiss- 
ing my  hand,  “ Lord  Taleb,”  he  said,  “what  brings 
you  to  my  humble  abode  ? What  can  I do  in  your 
sendee  ?" 

“ I want  you  to  tell  me  who  Fatima  is.” 

“ Lord  Taleb,  in  the  name  of  your  mother,  do  not 
see  that  woman.” 

“ Why  so?” 

“ She  is  perdition  to  the  faithful  and  to  the  infi- 
del. She  possesses  a charm  that  kills.  Do  not  see 
her!" 

“ Sidi  Humaytin,  my  resolve  is  made.  She  pos- 
sesses a charm : well ! I possess  a greater.  Hers 
entails  death;  mine  gives  life,  grace,  and  beauty! 
Tell  her  that,  Sidi ; tell  her  that  the  wrinkles  of 
age  disappear  before  my  charm.  I must  see  her.” 

“ Well,  then,  since  such  is  your  will,  Lord  Taleb, 
come  back  to-morrow  at  the  same  hour.  But  re- 
member what  I said  to  you : Fatima  makes  an  evil 
use  of  her  beauty.” 

You  may  imagine  if  I awaited  the  appointed  time 
with  impatience.  I thought  the  muezzin  would 
never  summon  the  faithful  to  prayer  again.  At 
last  his  low,  plaintive,  monotonous  voice  made  it- 
self heard  from  the  top  of  the  minaret,  and  was 
taken  up  from  one  to  another,  till  it  seemed  as  if 
soaring  over  the  indolent  city.  I slowly  paced  niv 
way  to  the  coffee-house,  so  as  to  give  time  to  the 
guests  to  retire.  Sidi  was  already  shutting  iyi  his 
shop. 

“ Well !”  I said  to  him,  breathless  with  anxiety. 

“ Fatima  awaits  you,  Taleb.” 

He  affixed  the  bar,  and,  without  finther  explana- 
tion, led  the  way.  Leaving  the  main  street,  he  en- 
tered the  Suina,  a passage  so  narrow  that  two  could 
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not  walk  abreast — a mere  cloaca,  yet  crowded  with 
industrious  persons  of  many  nations — Moors,  Ber- 
bers, Jews,  Copts,  and  Arabs.  Suddenly  Sidi  Hu- 
mayun  stopped  at  a low  doorway,  and  knocked. 

“Follow  me,”  I said;  “you  will  act  as  inter- 
preter.” 

“ Fatima  can  speak  French,”  he  replied,  without 
turning  his  head. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a Nubian  slave,  who,  let- 
ting me  in,  as  quickly  shut  it  against  the  kawaji. 
She  then  lead  the  way  to  an  interior  court  paved 
with  mosaic  work,  and  upon  which  several  doors 
opened.  The  slave  pointed  to  one,  by  which  I en- 
tered a room  with  open  windows  shaded  by  silken 
curtains  with  Moorish  designs.  An  amber-colored 
mat  covered  the  floor,  while  cushions  of  violet-col- 
ored Persian  shawls  lined  the  divan,  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  which  sat  Fatima  herself,  her  eyes  veiled  by 
long  dark  lashes,  straight  and  small  nose,  pouting 
lips,  and  beautiful  little  feet. 

“Come  in,  Lord  Taleb,”  she  said;  “Sidi  Hu- 
mayun  has  told  me  of  your  visit.  You  are  good 
enough  to  interest  yourself  in  the  fate  of  poor  Fa- 
tima, who  is  getting  aged— yes,  she  will  soon  Ins 
seventeen — seventeen ! the  age  of  regrets  and  wrink- 
les. Ah ! Lord  Taleb,  sit  down,  you  are  welcome!” 

I scarcely  knew  how  to  reply,  but,  recovering 
myself,  I said : 

“You  scoff  with  infinite  grace,  Fatima.  I have 
heard  your  wit  spoken  of  no  less  than  your  beauty, 
and  I see  that  I have  heard  the  truth.” 

“Ah! ’’she  exclaimed.  “By  whom  then?” 

“ By  Dutertre.” 

“ Dutertre?” 

“ Yes,  Raymond  Dutertre,  the  young  officer  who 
fell  over  the  precipice  of  the  Kasbah.  He  whom 
you  loved,  Fatima.” 

She  opened  her  great  eyes  in  surprise. 

“ Who  told  you  that  I loved  him  ?”  she  inquired, 
looking  at  me  with  a strange  expression.  “It  is 
false ! Did  he  tell  you  so?” 

‘ ‘ No.  But  I know  it.  This  letter  proves  it  to 
me — this  letter,  which  you  wrote,  aud  which  was 
the  cause  of  his  death,  for  it  was  to  get  to  you  that 
he  risked  himself  at  night  upon  the  rocks  of  the 
Kasbah.” 

Scarcely  had  I uttered  the  words  than  the  young 
Oriental  rose  up  abruptly,  her  eyes  lit  up  witli  a 
gloomy  passion. 

‘ ‘ I was  sure  of  it !”  she  exclaimed.  ‘ • Yes,  when 
my  Nubian  brought  me  word  of  the  accident,  I said 
to  her,'  ‘Aissa.  It  is  he  who  has  done  it.  The 
wretch ! ’ ” 

“Whom  do  you  mean,  Fatima?”  I said,  aston- 
ished at  her  anger.  “ I do  not  understand  you.” 

“Of  whom?  Of  Castagnac!  You  are  the  Ta- 
leb at  the  hospital.  Well,  give  him  poison.  He  is 
a wretch.  He  made  me  write  to  the  officer  to  tell 
him  to  come  here.  I refused  to  do  it.  Yet  this 
young  man  had  sought  for  my  acquaintance  for  a 
long  time,  but  I knew  that  Castagnac  owed  him  a 
grudge.  When  I refused  he  declared  he  would 
come  out  of  the  hospital  to  beat  me  if  I did  not,  so 
I wrote.  Here  is  his  letter.” 

I went  forth  from  Fatima’s  with  a heavy  heart ; 
but  my  resolution  was  soon  made.  Without  losing 
a minute  I ascended  to  the  Kasbah,  entered  the  hos- 
pital, and  knocked  at  Castagnac's  door. 

“Come  in.  What!  is  it  you?”  he  said,  forcing 
a smile.  “ I did  not  expect  you.” 

For  nil  answer  I showed  him  the  letter  that  he 
had  written  to  Fatima.  He  turned  pale,  and,  hav- 
ing looked  at  it  for  a second,  made  a movement  as 
if  to  throw  himself  upon  me. 

" If  you  make  a step  toward  me,”  I said,  placing 
my  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  my  sword,  “ I will  kill 
you  like  a dog!  You  are  a wretch.  You  have  as- 
sassinated Dutertre.  I was  at  the  amphitheatre: 
hoard  all.  Do  not  deny  it!  Your  conduct  to- 
ward that  woman  is  infamous : a French  officer  to 
lower  himself  to  such  a degree  of  infamy ! Listen ! 

1 ought  to  deliver  you  over  to  justice,  but  your  dis- 
honor would  defile  us  all.  If  an  atom  of  heart  re- 
mains within  you  kill  yourself!  I grant  you  till 
to-morrow.  To-morrow  by  seven,  if  I find  you  still 
living,  I will  myself  take  you  before  the  comman- 
dant de  place.” 

Having  said  this,  I withdrew  without  waiting 
for  his  reply,  and  went  at  once  to  give  the  strictest 
orders  that  Lieutenant  Castagnac  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  hospital  under  any  pretext  what- 
soever. Since  Castagnac’s  guilt  had  been  rendered 
evident  to  me  I had  become  pitiless.  I felt  that  I 
must  avenge  Raymond.  Having  procured  a torch, 
such  as  our  spahis  use  in  their  night  carousals,  I 
shut  myself  up  in  the  amphitheatre,  closing  its 
strong  doors  with  double  bars.  I took  up  my  po- 
sition at  the  v.indow,  inhaling  the  fresh  breeze  of 
the  evening,  and  thinking  over  the  horrible  drama 
in  which  I was  called  to  play  so  prominent  a part, 
till  night  came  on.  Some  hours  had  passed  thus, 
and  all  was  buried  in  the  deepest  silence,  when  I 
heard  stealthy  steps  descending  the  staircase.  They 
were  followed  by  a knock  at  the  door.  No  answer. 
A febrile  hand  then  sought  for  the  keyhole. 

“It  is  Castagnac,”  I said  to  myself. 

“ Open !’’  exclaimed  a voice  from  without.  I was 
not  deceived — it  was  him.  A stout  shoulder  made 
an  effort  to  shake  the  door  from  its  hinges.  I 
moved  not,  scarcely  breathed.  Another  and  a more 
vigorous  effort  was  then  made,  but  with  the  same 
want  of  success.  Something  then  fell  on  the  ground, 
ahd  the  footsteps  receded.  I had  escaped  assassi- 
nation. 

But  what  would  become  of  him  ? Once  more,  as 
if  by  instinct,  I took  up  my  position  at  the  window. 

I had  not  waited  long  before  I saw  the  shadow  of 
Castagnac  advancing  along  the  foot  of  the  wall. 
The  hardened  criminal  stopped  some  time  to  look 
up  at  my  window,  and  seeing  nothing,  moved  on 
slowly  with  his  back  to  the  rampart.  He  had  got 
over  half  the  distance  when  I cast  the  shout  of 
death  at  him : 

“Raymond,  where  are  you  going?” 

But  whether  he  was  prepared  for  whatever  hap- 
pened, or  that  he  had  more  hardihood  than  his  vic- 
tim, he  did  not  move,  but  answered  me  with  ironic 
langhter : 

“Ah,  ah ! you  are  there,. Doctor l I thought  bo. 


Stop  a moment,  I will  come  back ; we  have  a little 
matter  to  arrange  together.” 

Then  lighting  my  torch,  and  raising  it  over  the 
precipice : 

“ It  is  too  late,”  I said;  “ look,  wretch,  there  is 
your  grave !" 

And  the  vast  steps  of  the  abyss,  with  their  black 
shining  rocks,  were  illuminated  down  to  the  depths 
of  the  valley.  It  was  so  terrible  a vision  that  I in- 
voluntarily drew  back  myself  with  horror  at  the 
scene.  What  must  it  have  been  to  him  who  was 
only  separated  from  it  by  the  width  of  a brick? 
His  knees  began  to  tremble,  his  bands  sought  to 
cling  to  something  on  the  face  of  the  wall. 

“Mercy!”  exclaimed  the  assassin,  in  a hoarse 
voice,  “have  mercy  on  me!”  , 

I had  no  heart  to  prolong  his  punishment.  I cast 
the  torch  forth  into  space.  It  went  down  slowly, 
balancing  its  flame  to  and  fro  in  the  darkness,  light- 
ing up  rock  and  shrub  on  its  wav,  and  casting  sparks 
on  the  void  around.  It  had  already  become  but  as 
a luminous  point  in  the  abyss,  when  a shadow  passed 
by  it  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 

I then  knew  that  justice  had  been  done. 

As  I reascended  to  my  own  room  my  foot  struck 
against  something.  I picked  it  up;  it  was  my 
sword : Castagnac,  with  characteristic  perfidy,  had 
resolved  to  kill  me  with  my  own  sword,  so  as  to 
leave  an  opening  for  belief  in  suicide.  I found,  as 
I bad  anticipated,  my  room  in  utter  disorder;  the 
door  had  been  broken  open,  my  books  and  papers 
ransacked,  he  had  left  nothing  untouAed.  Such 
an  act  completely  dissipated  wliatever  involuntary 
pity  I might  have  felt  for  the  fate  of  such  a wretch. 


ABOUT  “LITTLE  THINGS.” 

Oh,  it  really  is  such  a trifle  it  can  not  possibly 
make  any  difference ! A little  thing  like  that  can 
do  no  harm.  Any  day  soon  will  be  time  enough  to 
put  that  to  rights.  It  is  so  small  that  really  it  is 
of  no  consequence.  These  are  some  of  the  excuses 
for  not  attending  to  little  things. 

Nearly  all  great  things  spring  from  little  ones. 
That  is,  as  I used  to  learn  at  school,  an  axiom, 
something  self-evident.  A big  man  is  a very 
small  boy  at  first,  and  so  a pig,  fat  at  Christinas, 
weighing  twenty  score,  at  first  is  a very  little 
squeaker.  I was  at  a dinner  party  once  when  a 
gentleman  quietly  asked,  if  I should  ever  have 
suppo  s'd  his  wife,  whom  I had  taken  in  to  dinner, 
to  have  been,  when  he  married  her,  a small  person. 
“ My  dear  Sir,”  I answered,  “small  beginnings  often 
have  largo  ends.”  “So  they  have,  Sir,”  he  said; 
“she  was  eight  stone,  now  she  is  nearer  eighteen.” 

The  other  day  a poor  woman  was  mending  a 
stocking ; she  was  one  of  that  class  who  do  mend 
stockings.  I stood  watching  her — it  is  interesting 
to  watch  persons  doing  things  you  never  did,  and 
never  could  learn  to  do  yourself.  There  was  but 
a very  small  hole,  and,  forgetting  my  usual  caution 
in  such  matters,  I asked  why  she  mended  so  small 
a hole ; why  she  did  not  leave  it  till  the  hole  was 
got  much  larger,  and  then  have  a good  mend  all  at 
once.  She  looked  at  me  just  as  if  she  thought  I 
was  a simpleton.  And  so  I was.  “Doon’t  ey 
knoaw,  as  if  the  small  hole  be  minded,  the  big  un 
’ont  come.”  I stood  reproved.  I have  since 
learned  that  if  one  stitch  in  a stocking  goes  it  can 
be  at  once  put  right  and  will  last  a long  time ; but 
that  if  it  be  neglected,  the  one  stitch  gone  will  soon 
become  a large  hole,  and  baffle  all  the  mending 
power  of  the  household. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  a large  tract  of  reclaim- 
ed land  was  shining  in  all  the  richness  and  beauty 
which  good  farming  and  rich  crops  can  give.  A 
large  sluice-gate  kept  out  and  regulated  the  once 
triumphant  waters.  In  one  day,  ulmost  in  one 
short  horn-,  this  beautiful  extent  of  land  was  cov- 
ered with  the  once  more  triumphant  waters,  acres 
upon  acres  inundated,  the  crops  destroyed,  and  many 
a hard-working  agriculturist  brought  to  the  verge 
of  ruin.  The  embankment  had  given  way,  the 
sluice-gate  washed  from  its  bearings,  and  the  wa- 
ter again,  with  a mighty  roar,  as  if  exulting  over 
man’s  carelessness,  rushed  over  its  old  possessions. 
It  couldn’t  be  helped.  It  was  no  one’s  fault.  Who 
would  have  thought  it  ? Such,  probably,  were  the 
excuses  made  after  the  mischief  was  done.  It  is 
true  some  one,  perhaps  several  persons,  had  seen  a 
few  days  before  that  there  was  a little  stream  of 
water  spirting  through  the  embankment  or  by  the 
side  of  the  sluice.  But  what  of  that?  That  was 
only  a trifle,  quite  a little  thing;  no  one  would 
think  auy  thing  of  that ; and  yet  what  are  the  con- 
sequences? Those  who  saw  what  eventually  led, 
what  if  they  had  thought  about  it  they  would  have 
known  would  be  sure  to  lead  to  such  a dire  catas- 
trophe, what  was  really  but  the  beginning  of  the 
end,  never  said  a word  about  it ; and,  if  they  had, 
those  to  whom  they  told  their  tale  would  but  have 
echoed  back  the  stereotyped  observation,  “Little 
things  like  that  are  of  no  importance,”  or  words  to 
that  effect,  and  would  have  given  no  more  thought 
to  the  subject  till  the  final  blow  cam?. 

A thorn  run  just  under  the  nail  is  not  much,  but 
it  will  lead  to  the  loss  of  a finger.  A bit  of  skin 
scratched  off  the  lip  has  more  than  once  led  to  a 
lingering  and  fearful  death.  How  many  a bad  leg 
arises  from  a little  wound  that  was  not  attended  to 
at  first,  and  annoys  the  patient  for  all  his  life ! A 
sand  crack  in  a horse’s  hoof  will  often  in  a few  days 
ruin  the  most  valuable  animal,  and  a nail  driven 
awkwardly  in  the  shoe  lame  him  for  life.  A screw 
loose  has  upset  an  entire  train ; and  many  a valua- 
ble life  has  been  lost  by  only  such  a little  thing  as 
leaving  a gate  open.  One  coral  worker  first  laid 
the  foundation  of  these  vast  Pacific  works.  If, 
thousands  and  thousands  of  years  ago,  we  had  seen 
the  industrious  little  builder  at  work,  should  we 
have  imagined,  should  we  have  believed  that  so 
little  a thing  could  have  reared  so  great  a heap  ? 
The  vast  banyan  grove  is  sprung  from  one  small 
plant.  But  a few  years  ago  it  was  not  enough  to 
ward  off  the  sun  from  one  man,  and  now  it  affords 
shelter  to  thousands  of  birds  and  beasts,  hiding  in 
its  branches  the  gentle  dove  or  the  poisonous  ser- 
pent. - Truly  |g«eafc  things  have  little  beginnings, 
and  small  wttfda  tftchumes  lead  to  gloat  actions. 
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THE  DOVE  IN  HEE  NEST. 

BY  MILES  O’KEILLY. 

“Nay,  your  wine  will  make  me  heady, 

We  have  ta’cn  enough  already; 

Let  us  go  while  we  are  Btcady: 

Do  not  stir,  I know  my  way.” 

So  I lit  my  chamber  candle. 

Sought  my  room  and  turned  the  handle — 
Lady  togs,  frt>m  ruff  to  sandal, 

Loose  across  the  lounger  lay ! 

“Heavens!”  I cried,  alarmed  and  shaken, 
“Surely  I have  been  mistaken! 

If  the  sleeping  beauty  waken, 

What  excuse  for  me  remains?” 

Fear  the  dangerous  joy  enhances, 

Love  with  eager  step  advances — 

Oh,  the  languors  and  the  trances! 

Oh,  the  pleasures  and  the  pains! 

Blissful  watch  above  her  keeping, 

Angels  guard  their  6ister  sleeping — 

Would  they  wake  her  should,  a-peeping, 
Bearded  mortal  ope  the  door? 

Stealthily  a pace  advancing, 

Round  the  rose-silk  draperies  glancing— 

Oh,  the  sight  divine,  entrancing, 

, Haunts  my  dreams  for  evermore ! 

Flushed  as  May’s  young  wealth  of  roses, 
Laura  on  the  couch  reposes, 

And  the  drifted  snow  discloses 
Outlines  wavy  and  remote; 

Tresses  loose — a golden  wonder! 

Crimson  lips  that  smile  asunder, 

And  one  small  hand  creeping  under 

The  crisp  lace  which  fringed  her  throat. 

Now  a kiss  were  easy  stealing. 

But  I dared  not  trust  the  feeling, 

For  ray  very  soul  seemed  reeling 
In  the  fullness  of  her  view; 

So  I bowed  my  head  and  blessed  her, 

Prayed  the  angel  hosts  to  rest  her, 

Softly  said,  “ Sweet  dreams,  fair  bister!” 

And  from  that  small  heaven  withdrew. 


QUITS  AX.03H2. 

By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 

CHAPTER  LH. 

STILL  IN  LUCK'S  WAY. 

Lily  scarcely  knew  what  to  make  of  the  new 
humor  of  her  tyrant.  The  womau’s  avowal  that 
she  was  her  mother,  and  her  claim  upon  her 
for  a daughter’s  obedience,  came  upon  the  poor 
girl  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  that  she  was 
quite  dazed  and  stupefied  by  the  vague  conflict- 
ing thoughts  which  chased  each  other  through 
her  brain,  leaving  no  fixed  or  definite  impression 
behind.  Why  had  she  so  long  forbi  ten  Lily 
to  regard  her  as  her  mother — dared  he  to  tail 
her  by  that  name  ? Why  did  she  make  tin  avow- 
al now,  anil  claim,  on  the  score  of  filial  duty, 
that  obedience  which  she  had  hitherto  enforced 
by  the  terror  of  dreadful  words  and  savage 
threats?  What  did  she  mean  by  speaking  so 
savagely,  and  with  so  much  significant  empha- 
sis, of  Lily  as  her  “ legacy  ?”#  And  then  those 
terrible  words  about  her  father ! As  Lily  sat 
in  her  mother’s  dressing-room  at  the  circus,  try- 
ing to  beguile  the  time  with  some  purposeless 
piece  of  embroidery,  these  distracting  thoughts 
crowded  upon  her  palpitating  brain,  and  filled 
her  trembling  soul  with  a nameless  terror. 

She  had  had  an  impulse  once  or  twice  during 
the  afternoon  to  throw  herself  into  her  mother’s 
arms,  and  ask  to  be  allowed  to  love  her;  but 
each  time  when  she  was  on  the  point  of  doing 
so  she  was  repelled  by  a cold  look  or  a harsh 
word.  Poor  Lily’s  lonely  heart  so  yearned  for 
something  to  love,  so  longed  for  some  one  to  re- 
turn the  affection  which  welled  over  and  ran  to 
waste  in  her  own  desolate  breast,  that  she  could 
have  loved  even  this  cold,  remorseless  woman. 
Many  and  many  a time  when  she  was  Quite 
Alone,  in  her  little  bed  at  the  Pension  Mar- 
cassin,  she  had  tried  to  realize  to  herself  what 
it  was  to  have  a papa  and  a mamma.  The  oth- 
er girls  talked  about  their  papas  and  mammas, 
and  bragged  about  them  : how  rich  their  papas 
were,  how  beautiful  their  mammas  were,  what 
treats  their  papas  and  mammas  gave  them  when 
•they  went  home  for  the  holidays. 

But  Lily  had  no  papa ; none,  at  least,  whom 
she  knew  ; no  mamma,  except  the  harsh,  cruel 
woman  who  had  brought  her  there,  and  left  her 
among  strangers,  without  a kiss  or  a kind  word. 
And  she  was  at  times  even  doubtful  about  this- 
woman,  ' o showed  none  of  a mother’s  feelings, 
nothing  of  a mother’s  love.  Marygold  had  told 
her  the  story  of  the  babes  in  the  wood,  and  of 
the  cruel  uncle  who  deserted  them  and  left  them 
to  die  in  the  pathless  forest.  Perhaps  this  wo- 
man, who  chid  her,  and  railed  at  her,  and  dragged 
her  along  so  furiously,  was  a cruel  aunt,  who 
sought  to  lose  her,  and  leave  her  to  die  in  that 
strange  city.  And  at  such  times,  with  such  sad 
thoughts  throbbing  in  her  bewildered  brain,  the 
lonely  child  would  hide  her  head  under  the  bed- 
clothes, and  shed  bitter  tears.  She  had  been  oft- 
en told  that  she  was  bad  and  obstinate  and  wick- 
ed. And  though  she  did  not  feel  herself  a bad 
wicked  girl,  and  tried  to  be  good,  she  came  to 
believe  that  what  the  woman  and  Madame  Mar- 
cassin  said  of  her  must  be  true,  and  that  it  was 
because  she  was  a bad  wicked  girl  that  she  had 
no  papa  and  mamma  like  the  other  girls.  Many 
a ni;;ht,  long  after  her  companions  had  gone  to 
sleep,  she  lay  awake,  jeew^tin^  hec  ptavers  over 
and  over  again,  asking  iQcki  to  make  ter  good 


and  give  her  a kind  papa  and  mamma;  and, 
wearied  out  at  last,  she  would  fall  into  a pleasant 
slumber,  and  dream  of  the  few  kind  faces  that 
she  had  seen  and  known,  and  hear  again  the  tew 
voices  that  had  spoken  to  her  gently  and  kindly. 

But  now  she  had  awakened  from  all  her 
dreams  and  all  her  hopes.  Her  father,  she  had 
just  been  told,  was  a cheat,  a scoundrel,  and  a 
beggar ; and  her  mother  was  the  unloving,  cold- 
hearted  fury,  who  was  at  that  moment  perform- 
ing for  the  amusement  of  a gaping  erowd  in  the 
circus  at  Ranelagh.  Poor  Lily  had  hut  one 
refuge  from  the  dark  despair  of  the  situation 
in  which  she  found  herself,  and  that  was  in 
thoughts  of  Edgar.  They  had  met  once  again. 
He  had  seen  her,  and  in  that  one  moment,  be- 
fore she  fainted,  Lily  saw  that  he  recognized 
her.  She  fondly  fancied  that  the  sudden  flush 
that  came  over  his  face  betokened  pleasure,  and 
her  yearning  heart  beat  with  a trembling  joy  at 
the  thought.  But  sadness  fell  upon  her  again 
when  she  reflected  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
a circus-rider,  and  he  a rich,  high-born  gentle- 
man. Oh,  if  she  were  only  a fine  lady,  and  his 
equal! 

Lily  was  startled  from  these  distracting  re- 
flections by  a gentle  knock  at  the  dressing-room 
door. 

“ Who  is  there  ?”  she  asked. 

The  door  was  opened  gently,  and  a voice  in 
the  passage  said,  timidly,  “ It’s  only  I,  my  dear.  ” 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  stars.  • 

“Come  in,  Mi-.  Kafoozc,”  said  Lily;  “there 
is  no  one  here  but  I.  I am  quite  alone.” 

“ Yes,  my  dear,”  said  the  astrologer,  “I  knew 
that  you  were  'jy  yourself.  I wouldn’t  have  ven- 
tured if  your  ma — if  Madame  Ernestine — had 
been  here.  I don’t  think  she  likes  me,  my  dear. 
I — I said  something  to  her  to-day,  you  know, 
when  she  came  back  for  the  whip.  It’s  very  un- 
lucky to  go  back  for  tilings  that  way,  my  dear, 
and  I couldn’t  help  saying  it.  She’s  a very  ex- 
traordinary woman,  your  ma.  I — I really  thought 
she  would  have  horsewhipped  me.” 

“Won’t  you  come  in,  Mr.  Kafooze,  and  sit 
down  a little  ?”  said  Lily,  for  the  astrologer  was 
still  lingering  in  the  passage. 

“No,  my  dear,  thank  you,”  said  Mr.  Kafooze  ; 
“ Madame  will  be  off  in  a few  minutes,  and  I 
shouldn’t  like  to  fall  in  her  way.  I am  afraid, 
my  dear,  she  hasn’t  a very  good  temper.  Some 
people  can’t  help  it ; it’s  all  owing  to  their  stars, 
and  folks  can’t  help  their  stars,  you  know.” 

“Did  you  want  to  say  any  thing  particular  to 
me,  Mr.  Kafooze?”  Lily  asked. 

“ Yes,  my  dear,  just  one  word.  Yon  said  you 
didn’t  know  what  star  your  mother  was  born  un- 
der ?” 

“No,  I don’t  know  at  all,  Mr.  Kafooze,  or  I 
should  be  very  happy  to  tell  you.” 

“I’m  sure  you  would,  rny  dear,  I’m  sure  you 
would,”  said  Mr.  Kafooze.  “It’s  a pity  you 
don’t  know,  though,  for  I might  be  able  to  tell 
you  something  about  the  future.” 

“Can  you  read  the  future,  and  tell  what’s 
going  to  happeu,  then  ?”  Lily  asked. 

“Yes,  my  dear;  I’ve  been  very  correct  on 
many  occasions,  I assure  you.  I make  all  the 
calculations  for  a prophetic  almanac  that  sells 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  ; but  I never  get  the 
credit  of  it,  nor  the  profit  of  it  either.  Poor 
broken-down  folks  like  me  never  do.  People 
laugh  and  sajr  the  things  are  put  down  at  ran- 
dom, just  what  comes  first ; but  they  don’t  know 
any  thing  about  it.  I can  assure  you,  my  dear, 
that  when  the  almanac’s  in  hand — and  one  is 
no  sooner  off  than  another  comes  on — I sit  up 
night  after  night  with  the  stars,  and  watch  them, 
and  read  them  until  they  go  out  in  the  dawn. 
And  you  should  see  the  quires  and  quires  of  pa- 
per that  I cover  with  figures.  It  costs  me  some- 
thing for  paper,  I can  toll  you,  and  if  it  wasn’t 
for  the  backs  of  Mr.  M ‘Variety’s  letters  and  the 
old  copy-books,  I’m  sure  I.  don’t  know  what  I 
should  do.  Ah,  it's  hard  work  reading  the  stars, 
when  you  read  them  in  earnest  as  I do.  And 
there’s  no  doing  any  thing  with  them  unless  you 
study  them  well.  I’ve  got  a list  of  my  predic- 
tions fulfilled,  if  you  would  like  to  look  at  them. 
Here’s  what  I predicted  in  my  almanac  for 
1845  : ‘February,  Mars  is  in  Taurus,  so  that  this 
month  there  will  be  wars  and  rumors  of  wars, 
and  rebellions which  you  will  see,  my  dear,  by 
the  Morning  Advertiser  of  the  16th  of  February 
of  the  following  year,  was  borne  out  to  the  letter. 
Here’s  the  paragraph.  It  says : ‘ Yesterday  the 
usually  quiet  little  town  of  Croydon  was  the  scene 
of  great  disturbance,  owing  to  a quarrel  among 
the  navvies  engaged  on  the  railway.  The  nav- 
vies fought  for  some  time  with  stones  and  sticks, 
and  several  of  them  were  severely  wounded.  The 
tumult,  however,  was  speedily  put  down  by  the 
police.’  And  here’s  another  very  remarkable 
one.  For  the  16th  of  March  I said : ‘The  oppo- 
sition of  Saturn  to  Mars  denotes  the  death  of  a 
great  warrior.’  And,  : u.e  enough,  on  the  16th 
of  April  of  the  following  year,  the  Times  an- 
nounced he  dei  th  of  Lieutenant-Colone.  Bol- 
derby,  of  the  Somersetshire  militia.  One  of  my 
predictions  was  fulfilled  to  the  very  day.  The 
aspect  of  Neptune,  my  dear,  enabled  me  to  pre- 
dict that  there  would  be  disaster  at  sea  on  the 
13th  of  September,  and  on  that  very  day,  at  one 
o’clock,  a boy  was  drowned  while  out  bathing  at 
Southend.  Ah,  the  stars  never  deceive  you  when 
you  study  them  well.  Do  you  know  what  star 
you  were  born  under,  my  dear?” 

“No,  Mr.  Kafooze,”  Lily  said;  “I  have  not 
the  least  idea.” 

“I  should  like  to  know  very  much,”  said  Mr. 
Kafooze ; ‘ ‘ and  also  your  ma’s.  I think  your 
raa’s  star  must  have  been  Saturn.  I don’t  say 
it  with  any  disrespect  to  your  ma,  my  dear,  but 
Saturn  is  a bad  star  to  be  born  under.  The  an- 
cients said  that  he  ate  his  children.” 

It  flitted  across  Lily’s  mind  that  her  ma’s  star 
was  most  probably  Saturn. 

“You  can’t  tell  me  the  date  of  your  birth,  can 
you?”  Mr. Kafooze  asked. 


“I  don’t  think  I can,  exactly,  Mr.  Kafooze,” 
Lily  answered.  “I  used  to  have  a birthday, 
but  it  was  long  ago  at  school.  I think  it  was  in 
November — the  last  day  of  November.” 

“ And  how  old  are  you  now,  my  dear?” 

“It  may  seem  a strange  thing  to  say,  Mr. 
Kafooze,”  Lily  answered,  “ but  I don’t  exactly 
know.  I — I think  I am  nineteen.” 

“Nineteen! ’’said  Mr.  Kafooze,  “and  the  last 
day  of  November.  Let  me  see,  that  will  take  us 
back  to  the  year — But,  bless  me,  there’s  your 
ma  just  come  off,  and  I wouldn’t  have  her  catch 
me  here  for  the  world.  Good-by,  my  dear,  for 
the  present.  You’ll  see  me  again  soon,  when  I 
may  have  something  to  tell  you  about  the  fu- 
ture.” 

And  Mr.  Kafooze  closed  the  door,  and  shuffled 
away  in  the  dark  to  get  out  of  the  countess’s 
way.  Poor  soul ! he  was  thoroughly  in  earnest 
about  his  stars,  and  really  worked  hard  at  that 
almanac  which  brought  its  proprietor  and  pub- 
lisher many  hundreds  a year,  but  yielded  old 
Kafooze  only  a few  miserable  pounds.  Yet  if  it 
had  yielded  him  nothing,  he  would  have  taken 
the  same  pains,  for  he  loved  his  work,  and  be- 
lieved in  it.  And  this  was  how  the  poor  old 
man  never  could  earn  more  than  his  two  pounds 
ten  a week : he  trusted  in  man,  and  believed  in 
the  stars. 

Madame  Ernestine  came  off  from  her  exposi- 
tion of  the  high  school  of  horsemanship  in  great 
good  humor.  She  was  quite  radiant  with  satis- 
faction. M‘Variety  had  brought  to  her  more 
good  news. 

“I  am  going  to  give  you  a benefit,  countess, 
on  the  last  night  of  the  season.” 

The  countess  was  not  overjoyed  at  first,  for  she 
had  had  some  experience  of  benefits.  There  were 
benefits  and  no  benefits.  M ‘Variety  interpreted 
her  dubious  look  at  once,  and  hastened  to  assure 
her. 

“Oh,  don't  be  afraid;  it’s  not  that  sort;  the 
real  thing,  bona  fide,  fair  share  of  the  receipts, 
and  no  expenses.  Come  to  my  room  after  your 
performance  and  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it.” 

It  was  very  necessary  for  Mr.  M ‘Variety  to 
inform  the  countess  that  it  was  not  “that  sort.” 
“That  sort"  was  a benefit  which  M ‘Variety  com- 
pelled all  his  people  to  take.  It  was  written 
down  in  the  bond  ; so  much  a week  and  a bene- 
fit. But  why  should  compulsion  ever  be  neces- 
sary in  such  a case  ? Who  ever  heard  of  a per- 
son refusing  to  take  money  when  it  is  honestly 
offered  to  him,  and  he  has  nothing  to  do  but 
hold  out  his  hand  for  it?  Well,  the  fact  is,  the 
benefits  which  M‘Variety  so  liberally  insisted 
upon  all  his  people  taking,  were  not  benefits 
for  them,  but  for  himself.  It  was  an  understood 
thing  that  each  member  of  the  staff  should  allow 
his  name  to  be  advertised  for  a benefit,  and  that 
the  nominal  beneficiare  should  use  all  his  in- 
fluence to  secure  a good  attendance. 

Beyond  that  he  had  no  interest  in  it.  The 
manager  took  the  money.  The  outside  public 
would  probably  regard  a transaction  of  this  kind 
as  mean  and  shabby;  but  the  idea  of  its  being 
any  thing  but  a matter  of  course  never  entered 
Mr.  M ‘Variety’s  head,  or  even  the  heads  of  his 
company.  It  was  a usage  of  the  profession, 
sanctified  by  time  and  custom.  It  is  wonderful 
how  such  usages  permeate  the  so-called  profes- 
sion to  its  topmost  branches  and  its  deepest  roots. 
In  the  theatrical  body  politic  every  body  gets 
something  out  of  somebody  else  by  some  quiet 
sub  rosa  arrangement  which  never  appears  above- 
board. You  have  seen  poor,  wretched,  broken- 
down  men  in  the  streets  carrying  advertisement 
boards,  sandwich  fashion.  Sharp  misery  has 
worn  them  to  the  bone ; their  clothes  are  mere 
shri  ds  of  dirty  rags ; hunger  is  in  their  looks, 
palsj  is  in  their  limbs.  They  crawl  along  with 
bent  bodies  and  downcast  eyes,  as  if  they  were 
seeking  some  spot  whereon  to  lie  down  and  die, 
some  out-of-the-way  dust-heap  on  which  to  shoot 
their  mortal  rubbish.  You  doubt  if  such  poor, 
dilapidated,  degraded  tenements  can  possibly 
lodge  immortal  souls.  Yet  even  these  burlesques 
of  humanity  are  victims  to  the  pervading  usage, 
which  begins  with  the  leading  tragedian  and  the 
prima  donna.  They  are  down  in  the  manager’s 
books  for  a shilling  a day ; but  there  is  a middle- 
man who  takes  the  contract,  and  gives  them  nine- 
pence. 

When  Madame  Ernestine  dismounted  from 
her  trained  steed  Constant  she  hastened  to  the 
manager’s  room. 

“Now,  Monsieur  M ‘Variety,  about  this  ben- 
efit ; dites-moi,  I am  dying  to  know.  ” 

“ Well,  countess,  I mean  to  do  the  thing  that’s 
handsome.” 

“Half  the  receipts  of  the  circus,  eh?” 

“ Would  you  call  that  handsome  ?”  Mr.  M‘Va- 
riety  asked ; “ the  circus  will  hold  fifty  pounds ; 
the  half  of  that  is  twenty-five.” 

“ It  is  nothing,  a bagatelle ; but  it  is  much 
for  you — for  a manager  to  give  without  being 
asked.” 

Madame  Ernestine  had  not  a high  opinion  of 
managers;  she  believed  that  even  their  virtues 
leaned  to  vice’s  side. 

“What  would  you  think,  then,”  said  M‘Va- 
riety,  with  a sly  twinkle  in  his  eye,  “ if  I were 
to  give  you  the  whole  receipts  of  the  circus?” 

“What  should  I think?  I should  think, 
Monsieur  Mac,  that  you  were  un  bon  enfant, 
the  prince  of  managers,  one  who  is  all  heart — 
un  ange — and  something  besides.” 

8 1 u:  paused,  and  added  the  last  words  slowly 
and  significantly. 

“And  what  besides?”  the  manager  asked. 

“ Why,  Monsieur  Mac,  I should  think  besides 
all  this  that  you  had  your  reasons.  Ha!” 

“Well,  well,”  said  Mr.  M‘Variety,  waving 
off  his  little  attempt  to  assume  the  c haracter  of 
a generous  benefactor,  “that’s  nothing  to  you, 
you  know.  You  shall  have  the  benefit,  and,  if 
you  make  good  use  of  your  swell  friends,  I don't 
see  why  you  shouldn’t  net  a h’undred  pounds  by 
it.” 


“A  hundred  pounds!  Ah! 'that  is  some- 
thing!” cried  the  countess;  and  her  eyes  glis- 
tened, as  if  she  had  seen  the  money  lying  before 
her  in  bright  golden  sovereigns. 

“And  mind,”  said  M ‘Variety,  “I  sha’n’t 
charge  you  a farthing  for  expenses.” 

The  manager  made  a merit  of  this,  and  the 
countess  was  good  enough  to  recognize  it. 

“Believe  me,  Monsieur  Mac,”  she  said,  “I 
appreciate  your  generosity;  you  will,  on  this 
occasion,  kindly  refrain  from  helping  yourself 
to  a share  of  that  which  does  not  belong  to  you. 
That  is  a merit  in  a directeur,  and  I give  you 
credit  for  it.  I could  embrace  you.” 

M ‘Variety  was  grateful  for  this  reciprocation 
of  gocu  feeling,  but  he  was  a little  alarmed  at 
the  hint  of  an  embrace.  He  would  as  soon  have 
been  embraced  by  a boa  constrictor  or  a Bengal 
tiger. 

“Well,  then,”  he  said,  “consider  every  thing 
arranged.” 

“Fort  bien,”  said  the  countess;  “and  the 
day  ?” 

“This  day  week,”  said  the  manager;  “the 
last  night  of  the  season — Friday.” 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

THE  LITTLE  BIRD. 

No  woman,  however  amiable  her  disposition, 
or  however  loving  her  nature,  could  have  enter- 
tained a sentiment  of  affection  for  Mr.  Francis 
Blunt,  once  she  came  to  know  him  and  fathom 
the  depths  of  his  base  and  worthless  character. 
Francis  Blunt  married  Mademoiselle  Valerie,  a 
gay,  heartless,  unscrupulous,  pleasure-loving  act- 
ress of  the  Paris  theatres.  Estrangement  and 
separation  were  inevitable.  Blunt,  like  many 
other  vain  fools,  had  an  ambition  to  marry  an 
actress,  and  he  married  one.  Mademoiselle  Va- 
lerie had  an  ambition  to  marry  a rich  English 
milord  who  could  keep  her  in  luxury  and  splen- 
dor, and  she  married  the  man  who  seemed  to 
fulfill  her  desires.  But  both  were  deceived. 
Sitting  in  his  box  and  gazing  at  her  in  her  paint 
.and  smiles  on  the  stage,  Blunt  thought  Valdrie 
an  angel.  Sitting  by  his  own  fireside,  linked 
to  her  by  the  bonds  of  holy  matrimony — save 
the  mark ! — and  gazing  at  her  without  her  paint 
and  her  smiles,  he  found  her  a devil.  Meeting 
Blunt  behind  the  scenes  and  at  gay  supper  par- 
ties, where  he  spent  his  money  like  water,  and 
was  lionized  and  addressed  as  milord,  Valerio 
regarded  the  Englishman  as  a person  of  bound- 
less wealth.  Living  with  him  in  the  same  house, 
knowing  all  his  concerns,  encountering  his  duns, 
and  witnessing  all  the  mean  shifts  to  which  he 
was  occasionally  driven,  she  speedily  learned  the 
bitter,  and,  to  her,  maddening  truth,  that  she 
had  married  a spendthrift,  a roue',  an  adven- 
turer, a beggar. 

To  Blunt,  the  discovery  that  his  wife  was  a 
selfish,  cold-hearted,  unbearable  woman,  was  a 
surprise  and  a disappointment;  but  nothing 
more.  Ho  was  not  squeamish ; moral  scruples 
never  troubled  him ; he  was  perfectly  indifferent 
to  the  opinion  of  the  world.  He  could  separate 
from  her,  give  her  a maintenance — or  promise 
her  one — and  return  to  his  old,  gay,  reckless 
life. 

But  Vale'rie’s  position  was  different.  Had 
she  been  the  best  woman  that  ever  breathed 
she  could  not  have  smothered  her  contempt  for 
the  heartless  coxcomb  who  had  so  bitterly  de- 
ceived her,  and  afterward  so  cruelly  used  her. 
But  Valerie  was  not  a good  woman ; she  was  a 
female  harpy,  whose  whole  aim  and  ambition 
was  to  be  richly  dressed,  to  have  plenty  of 
money,  and  to  live  in  a constant  round  of  pleas- 
ures. Such  being  her  character,  she  did  not 
merely  despise  Blunt,  she  hated  him  with  all 
the  fierceness  and  malignity  of  a fiend.  And 
her  loathing  hatred  of  him  culminated  and  came 
to  its  darkest  and  worst  just  at  the  time  when  a 
true  woman’s  nature  becomes  most  softened, 
most  tender,  most  capable  of  trust  and  love  and 
forgiveness. 

The  time  of  her  fiercest  and  most  implacable 
hatred  of  her  husband  was  when  she  first  heard 
the  cry  of  her  new-born  babe.  It  should  have 
been  a new  bond  of  union.  It  was  the  cause  of 
irremediable  and  implacable  hate.  This  sham 
milord — this  copper-gilt  calf  before  whose  lac- 
quered magnificence  she  had  fallen  down — fall- 
en down,  not  to  be  lifted  up  to  the  coveted  pin- 
nacle of  splendor  and  gayety  and  pleasure,  but 
to  be  ruthlessly  trodden  over,  debased,  degrad- 
ed, spurned  with  the  foot  of  contempt — this 
man,  her  husband,  hud  robbed  her  of  the  sun- 
shine of  her  youth,  cheated  her  of  her  golden 
opportunity,  darkened  the  high  noon  of  her 
days,  and  at  length  cast  her  from  him,  leaving 
her  with  the  consciousness — to  her  a hateful 
one — of  being  a mother,  the  mother,  too,  of  his 
child. 

This  terrible  Frenchwoman  was  impenetra- 
ble ; her  heart — if  she  had  a heart — was  a for- 
tress of  implacability.  She  was  so  cold,  so  in- 
durated in  her  hate,  so  fierce  in  her  purpose  of 
reveuge,  that  one  might  have  suspected  her  of 
being  literally  possessed  by  a devil.  She  hated 
Lily,  the  infant,  because  she  was  the  child  of 
the  man  who  had  deceived  her,  ill-used  her, 
and  disappointed  her  of  her  selfish  expecta- 
tions ; she  hated  Lily,  the  girl,  because,  while 
she  promised  to  be  an  instrument  of  vengeance 
in  her  hands,  she  was  yet  a burden  and  a trou- 
ble to  her.  If  she  relented  a little  toward  her 
now,  it  was  not  because  of  the  awakening  of 
any  latent  spark  of  maternal  feeling  in  her 
breast  of  steel,  but  because  she  was  making  some 
profit  out  of  the  girl,  and  saw  a prospect  of  mak- 
ing still  more.  Sho  relented  toward  her  as  a 
brute  of  a coster-monger  will  relent  toward  the 
ass  that  bears  bis  burden,  and  earns  for  him  his 
meat  and  his  drink  and  his  pleasures. 

After  .her  interview  with  Mr.  M ‘Variety  the 
couatfcisTwdj~ qtutd  iplektfant  to  the  girl,  after  a 
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ashion.  LWy  had  never  known  her  speak  so 
kindly  before.  Poor  Lily  ! She  was  thankfu 
for  very  small  mercies  in  the  way  of  kindness. 
She  was  grateful  for  the  veriest  crumbs.  The 
countess  returned  to  her  dressing-room  with  a 
look  of  triumph  in  her  face,  singing  a snatch  of 
one  o'-  her  favorite  French  songs. 

‘ 1 You  perceive,  mademoiselle,  that  I am  gay 
this  evening,”  she  said,  addressing  Lily. 

“Yes,  ma — ” Lily  paused  at  the  word,  and 
the  countess  took  her  up  short,  slapping  her 
riding-habit  with  her  whip. 

“‘Yes,  madafh,’ you  were  about  to  say.  I 
did  not  tell  you  that  you  were  to  call  me  mo- 
ther ; but  that  you  were  to  regard  me  as  such, 
and  obey  me  as  such.  I hate  the  word.  You 
rejoice  that  I am  gay — n’est-ce  pas?” 

“Yes,  I am  glad  that  you  are  gay,”  Lily  re- 
plied. 

“Bien,”said  the  countess,  “that  is  dutiful; 
and  you  shall  be  rewarded ; you  shall  sit  up 
with  me  to  supper  in  my  new  chateau.  Quick ! 
Assist  me  to  undress.” 

This  was  the  kindness  for  which  Lily  was  so 
grateful. 

The  countess  submitted  herself  to  the  hands 
of  her  fille-de-chambre  without  indulging  in  the 
usual  ebullitions  of  temper,  and  when  she  was 
dressed,  insisted  upon  Lily  walking  by  her  side, 
and  talking  to  her  on  her  way  through  the  gar- 
dens to  the  Cottage. 

“We  shall  live  here,”  she  said,  “until  the 
commencement  of  the  summer  season,  as  Mon- 
sieur le  Directeur  calls  it ; jmd  in  the  mean  time 
I shall  teach  you  to  ride.  You  know  nothing, 
you  are  ignorant,  useless.  I work  for  my  living  ; 
why  should  not  you  for  yours  ? 1 work  for  you 
uow.  By-and-by,  when  I am  old  and  can  no 
longer  give  an  exposition  of  the  haute-ecole,  you 
will  show  your  gratitude  for  all  I have  done  for 
you  by  working  for  me.  Will  you  not?  Re- 
pondez-moi  done !” 

“I  will  do  any  thing  you  ask  me,”  Lily  re- 
plied. But  she  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  be- 
coming a horse-rider. 

“Tr&s  bien  !”  said  the  countess,  “you  are 
still  dutiful,  so  you  shall  sup  with  me.  Allons ! 
Entrons  I” 

There  was  more  good  news  for  the  countess ; 
another  pleasant  surprise. 

A servant  had  called  with  a large  hamper  con- 
taining an  elegant  supper  and  several  bottles  of 
wine.  Mrs.  Snuffburn  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  in  a high  state  of  excitement  with  the  in- 
telligence. 

“Who  was  the  person  who  brought  this 
— what  you  call  it — hampaire?”  the  countess 
asked. 

“It  was  brought  by  a livery-servant,  mum,” 
fcid  the  housekeeper ; “ but  he  didn’t  leave 
no  message,  except  that  it  was  for  Madame 
Ernestine.” 

“Did  he  not  say  who  sent  it?” 

“No,  mum.  I asked  him  if  there  was  com- 
pliments with  it,  and  the  young  man,  which  he 
had  top-boots  on,  mum,  and  a cockade  in  his  ’at, 
said  as  there  wasn’t  no  compliments  with  it,  but 
there  was  half  a dozen  bottles  of  sparkling,  which 
was  better,  he  thought.” 

The  countess  opened  the  hamper,  and  her  eyes 
gleamed  with  pleasure,  not  so  much  at  the  dain- 
ties which  it  contained,  as  at  the  thought  ef  her 
rising  fortunes,  and  the  influence  which  she  was 
once  more  exercising  upon  the  gay  votaries  of 
pleasure. 

“ No  matter,”  she  said ; “ it  is  an  elegant  petit 
souper,  come  whence  it  may,  and  I am  hungry. 
Let  it  be  laid  a l’instant.  And  that  corbeau, 
that  ogre,  that  ganache,  said  I should  have  no 
luck ! Why,  it  rains  luck — rains  chateaux,  bene- 
fits, pheasants,  Champagne.  Ha!  what  have  we 
here  ? Cognac.  One  bottle  in  the  corner ! A 
good  thought;  vous  etes  un  bon  enfant,  mon- 
sieur— you  understand  me — qui  que  vous  soyez.” 

The  supper  was  laid  in  the  gilded  apartment, 
and  the  countess  and  Lily  sat  down  together. 
The  countess  ate  and  drank  of  every  thing,  con- 
descending even  to  patronize  the  Champagne, 
but  poor  Lily  could  scarcely  taste  a thiug.  The 
countess’s  declaration  of  her  intention  to  make 
her  a horse-rider  had  comp!  ly  taken  away  her 
appetite,  and  made  her  feel  ick  aud  faint. 

“ Eat,  child,  mais  mango  ionc  ?”  the  countess 
said  to  her,  almost  fiercely  she  herself  gnawed 
wolfishly  at  the  leg  of  a p want. 

“I  have  no  appetite,”  xiily  said,  languidly. 
“I — I do  not  feel  very  well.” 

“No  appetite!”  cried  the  countess.  “I  un- 
derstand; no  appetite — ha!  1m!  You  will  re- 
cover from  that  malady.  Ma  foi!  when  you 
come  to  be  my  age  you  will  have  an  appetite.” 

And  she  went  on  eating  with  her  fingers,  and 
gnawing  the  bones,  and  almost  snarling  over 
them. 

"If  you  can  not  eat,  perhaps  you  can  drink. 
There,  take  some  Champagne.  I will  not  grudge 
it  you.  It  cost  me  nothing.” 

She  poured — or  flung  rather — the  bright  bub- 
bling wine  into  a tumbler  and  pushed  it  toward 
the  girl.  Lily  put  the  glass  to  her  lips  timidly,  | 
and  sipped  at  its  sparkling  contents. 

“Drink  it  up — videz  le  verre,”  cried  the 
countess,  angrily.  “I  have  no  patience  with 
such  mincing  pretenses.  Drink,  I say  !” 

Lily,  clutching  the  glass  desperately,  drank  its 
contents  to  the  last  drop  in  sheer  despair,  as  she 
would  have  drunk  poison. 

“Now,  you  may  go;  va-t’en — there  is  your 
room.  It  was  intended  for  me;  but  I have 
given  it  up  to  you.  You  see  how  I love  you — 
what  a good  mother  I am.”  And  she  grinned 
horribly. 

Lily  was  only  too  glad  to  obey.  She  was  al- 
wavs  thankful  when  bedtime  came,  that  she 
might  seek  refuge  from  her  sorrows  in  the  for- 
getfulness of  a sound  sle<m.  or  in. the  unrealities 
ti>  a pleasant  dream.  £Irel0l>claTfltQcu^fidle 
that  had 
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and  retired  to  the  dainty  white  chamber;  but 
she  was  too  weary,  too  eager  to  shut  her  eyes 
and  bury  her  head,  to  do  more  than  bestow  a 
languid  glance  upon  its  tasteful  furniture  and 
neat  appointments.  She  had  eaten  scarcely  any 
thing,  and  the  Champagne  which  her  mother 
. had  forced  her  to  drink  made  her  heavy  and 
drowsy.  She  put  out  her  light,  and  undressed 
and  crept  to  bed  in  the  dark.  She  be  "an  to  say 
her  prayers — she  never  omitted  them,  though 
she  might  have  begun  to  think  that  there  was  no 
car  in  heaven  for  her,  so  often  had  she  repeated 
them  and  yet  no  deliverance — she  began  her 
prayers,  but,  as  had  often  happened  before,  when 
she  was  worn  out  with  her  dragging-chain  of 
misery,  she  lost  herself  among  the  words,  and 
fell  asleep  murmuring  them. 

How  long  she  had  been  asleep  she  knew  not, 
but  she  was  suddenly  aroused  by  h great  gleam 
of  light  streaming  through  the  crevices  of  her 
door.  She  thought  for  a moment  that  the  Cot- 
tage was  on  fire,  and  was  about  to  scream  and 
give  the  alarm,  when  she  heard  her  mother’s 
voice.  She  was  singing 

Gai,  gai,  gai, 

Vive  la  gaudriole. 

Lily  listened,  and  heard  her  mother  mixing  up 
the  names  of  Milord  Carlton,  and  Sir  William 
Long,  and  the  Marquis  Greyfaunt — le  Marquis 
Greyfond,  as  she  called  him — in  a succession  of 
nonsense  verses,  with  the  same  gay,  reckless 
chorus.  Anon,  she  broke  into  another  strain — 
French  dithyrambics  which  need  not  be  re- 
peated. They  were  about  love,  and  bagatelle, 
and  cognac. 

The  light  seemed  to  be  growing  stronger  and 
more  intense,  as  if  the  room  beyond  were  burn- 
ing fast.  Lily  rose  from  her  bed  and  crept  to 
the  door,  which  she  had  neglected  to  close.  It 
stood  slightly  ajar.  She  knelt  down  and  looked 
through  the  opening. 

The  countess,  her  mother,  was  sitting  in  the 
gilded  arm-chair,  her  feet  resting  upon  the  gilt 
eagle  which  formed  a foot-stool,  holding  a glass 
in  her  hand,  and  singing.  She  had  lighted  every 
burner  in  the  great  chandelier  designed  for  halls 
of  dazzling  light,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  gilding 
and  brass  and  lacquer  and  the  blaze  of  gas, 
trolled  forth  her  reckless  French  songs.  Lily 
was  relieved  to  find  that  the  house  was  not  on 
fire,  as  she  at  first  feared ; but  she  was  inex- 
pressibly shocked  to  sec  her  mother  in  that  dread- 
ful state.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  retire,  and 
once  more  hide  herself  under  the  bed-clothes ; but 
she  felt  herself  rooted  to  the  spot  as  if  by  a fasci- 
nation. She  remained  gazing  at  the  extraordi- 
nary scene  until  the  woman  rose,  and  with  an 
unsteady  step  approached  the  door  of  her  cham- 
ber. Lily  retreated  immediately,  crept  into  bed, 
and  feigned  to  be  asleep. 

The  next  instant  the  countess  entered  and  up- 
proached  the  bed.  She  paused  for  a moment 
and  looked  down  upon  the  face  of  the  girl,  seem- 
ingly wrapped  in  sleep.  Lily  felt  the  light  from 
the  chandelier  in  the  other  room  streaming  full 
and  strong  upon  her  closed  eyes,  and  through 
her  eyelashes  she  could  see  her  mother  looking 
down  upon-  her  with  a strange  wild  expression 
that  terrified  her — terrified  her  only  for  a mo- 
ment. When  the  thought  suddenly  flashed 
through  her  brain  that  the  Wild  Woman  had 
come  to  murder  her,  she  resigned  herself,  and 
closed  her  evfes  firmly,  in  anticipation  of  the 
stroke  that  would  rid  her  at  once  of  life  and  of 
misery.  She  was  sensible  of  something  ap- 
proaching close  to  her,  and  muttered  a prayer. 
She  felt  a glow  of  heat  upon  her  cold  brow,  and 
held  her  breath  for  the  stroke  to  fall.  It  fell. 
It  was  a fierce,  feverish,  savage  kiss  imprinted 
upon  her  cheek  by  her  mother — for  the  first 
time  in  the  girl’s  memory. 

The  couutcss  seemed  to  repent  of  what  she  had 
done.  The  moment  she  had  kissed  her  daughter 
she  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height,  her  face 
reddened,  her  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  she  smote 
herself  upon  the  mouth  savagely,  as  if  to  casti- 
gate her  lips  for  the  weakness  of  which  they  had 
been  guilty. 

The  couutess  retired  immediately.  Lily 
watched  her  with  bated  breath,  and  listened. 
She  saw  the  lights  go  out  in  the  gilded  cham- 
ber; she  heard  her  mother  stamping  and  rag- 
ing in  the  bedchamber  adjoining.  The  chairs, 
or  the%hest  of  drawers,  or  the  towel-horse,  or 
something  had  offended  her.  Then  all  was  still. 
Lily  tried  to  compose  herself  to  sleep;  but  sleep 
would  not  come,  she  was  too  much  agitated. 
She  thought,  as  she  always  did  when  harassed 
and  perplexed,  of  Edgar.  He  was  her  star  in 
the  dark ; the  pole  to  which  her  heart  turned 
like  the  trembling  needle  in  the  compass  of  the 
cast-away  mariner.  The  thought  passed  through 
her  mind  once  again  that  if  she  were  only  Ed- 
gar’s equal  in  position,  her  misery  would  cease, 
and  all  would  be  well.  Still  she  could  not  sleep. 
She  rose,  lighted  i r candle,  and  tried  to  read. 
Site  could  not  rea  . Her  attention  wandered 
to  any  thing  except  the  page  upon  which  her 
eyes  were  bent — wandered  at  the  end  of  all  to 
the  image  of  the  handsome  Edgar  Greyfaunt. 

Suddenly  her  glance  fell  upon  the  \yhite  cov- 
er of  the  toilet-table.  Woven  into  its  texture, 
there  was  the  figure  of  a bird  holding  a leaf  in 
its  mouth.  Looking  about,  Lily  discovered  be- 
hind the  looking-glass  a hair-brush,  the  back 
and-handle  of  which  were  ornamented  with  mo- 
ther-of-pearl. That  also  bore  the  figure  of  the 
little  bird  bolding  the  leaf.  She  had  seen  that 
device  before,  and  remembered  it  well,  yet  could 
not  tell  where  she  had  seen  it,  or  wheu.  Why 
did  she  puzzle  her  throbbing  brain  about  so  triv- 
ial a matter  ? She  could  not  say  why,  and  yet 
she  did  trouble  her  brain  about  it.  She  went 
back  over  her  whole  life  in  pursuit  of  that  little 
bird — back  to  Signor  Ventimillioni’s  show,  to 
Madame  dc  Kergolay’s,  to  the  Pension  Marcas- 
sin,  to  the  Bunnycastles,  to  the  shop  of  Cutwig 
& Co. ; and  she  found  it  not.  Now  and  again 
jlipnjjht  she  had  caught  it;  but  the  little 


bird  fluttered  away  and  escaped  from  her  hands. 
But  at  last  she  hunted  it  into  a corner.  The 
little  bird  had  led  her  to  the  hotel  at  Green- 
wich, where  she  sat  upon  Sir  William  Long’s 
knee  aud  played  with  his  seals,  and  with  the 
great  signet-ring  on  his  finger.  It  was  upon 
that  signet-ring,  and  upon  a certain  seal,  that 
she  had  first  seen  the  image  of  this  little  bird 
with  the  leaf  in  its  mouth.  It  was  a crest.  How 
did  this  crest  come  here  ? 

Lily  asked  herself  the  question,  and  a thought 
rushed  into  her  brain,  bringing  back  some  words 
long  since  spoken,  some  feelings  long  since  faded, 
like  early  leaves,  and  filling  her  breast  with  a 
storm  of  conflicting  thoughts.  She  looked  at 
the  crest  again.  There  was  a motto  embroid- 
ered underneath.  It  was  “Spcs  et  fortuna.” 
Fortuna  ? That  must  mean  fortune ; but  what 
was  “ Spes  ” 

Lily  fell  to  sleep  at  last,  with  the  word  upon 
her  lips,  wondering. 


INTERESTING  ITEMS. 

Luther  used  to  say  that  he  was  once  whipped  fourteen 
times  in  one  forenoon.  The  old  German  schools  were  fright- 
ful dens  of  barbarism.  An  obituary  in  one  of  their  school 
journals,  as  late  os  1782,  contains  the  following  singular 
statement  of  educational  exertions:  “llauberie,  assistant 
teacher  in  a village  in  Suabia.  During  the  51  years  7 
months  of  his  oflicial  life,  he  had,  by  a moderate  compu- 
tation, inflicted  911,527  blows  with  a cane,  124,010  blows 
with  a rod,  20,9S9  blows  and  raps  with  a rtiler,  130,716 
blows  with  the  hand,  10,535  blows  over  the  mouth,  7905 
boxes  on  the  ear,  1,115,800  raps  on  the  head,  and  22,783 
notabenea  (i.  knocks)  with  the  Bible,  catcchi.-m,  sing- 
ing-book, and  grammar.  lie  liad  777  times  made  boys 
kneel  ou  pease,  ami  013  times  ou  a three-cornered  piece  of 
wood  ; had  made  6001  ‘ wear  the  jackass,'  and  1707  hold 
the  rod  up;  not  to  enumerate  various  more  unusual  pun- 
ishments which  he  contrived  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
He  liad  about  three  hundred  expressions  to  scold  with,  of 
which  he  had  found  two-thirds  ready  made  in  his  native 
language,  and  the  rest  he  had  invented." 

With  the  title  of  L'Echo  XvptiaL  a matrimonial  paper 
is  soon  to  be  established  in  Paris.  The  exclusive  object  of 
the  journal  is  to  promote  the  connubial  habits  of  its  sub- 
scribers ; and  every  day  several  columns  of  “ Proposals” 
and  “ Wants”  will  be  published,  with  the  love  correspond- 
ence of  those  who  desire  to  carry  on  their  courtship  through 
the  columns  of  a public  print.  We  suppose,  instead  of 
financial  and  commercial  articles,  they  will  present  a daily 
review  of  the  “‘Wife  and  Husband  Market,"  imnounciug 
the  various  shades  of  complexion  in  favor  at  that  time, 
and  what  color  of  hair  an.,  eyes  is  preferable;  also, 
whether  short,  stumpy  females  are  likely  to  range  “ high- 
er on  ’Change,"  and  if  the  supply  of  gentlemen  of  high 
stature  is  fylly  “up  to  the  demand,”  or  if  the  market  is 
overstocked!  with  them,  making  the  prospect  better  for 
those  who  sell  ’‘short."  Of  course  those  in  the  piarket 
awaiting  customers  will,  lie  classified  by  the  editor  un- 
der the  terms  of  “tall,”  “short,”  “middling,"  “light,” 
“dark,"  “stumpy,"  and  “ square-shouldered.” 

The  usual  mode  of  expressing  grief  for  departed  rela- 
tives and  friends  among  the  ancients  was  by  rending  the 
clothes,  by  laying  aside  the  extern;.  Is  of  rnuk  and  honor, 
by  goi  mg  unshaved,  and  by  neglec  iig  certain  of  the  or- 
dinary duties  of  life.  As  munkinu  b Tame  more  practical, 
it  was  considered  that  the  purposi  •{  mourning  might  be 
sufficiently  carried  out  by  the  adop  . -u  of  some  particular 
color  of  dress.  These  colors  vary  , cisiderably,  according 
to  local  influence  or  national  sentiment.  In  Europe  the 
general  color  for  mourning  is  black  ; for  that  color,  being 
the  privutiou  of  light,  is  supposed  to  represent  the  priva- 
tion of  life.  In  China  it  is  wliite,  that  color  representing 
purity.  In  Turkey  it  is  purple  or  violet,  colors  which  are 
supposed  to  express  a mixture  of  sorrow  and  hope.  In 
Egypt  it  is  yellow,  that  being  the  color  of  vegetation  when 
it  fades  and  decays.  In  Ethiopia  it  is  brown,  that  being 
the  color  of  the  earth,  to  which  the  dead  return. 

A chaplain  of  the  Christian  Commission,  while  moving 
through  a long  line  of  sufferers,  administering  the  conso- 
lation of  the  Gospel,  approached  the  bedside  of  a gallant 
fellow  who  was  severely  wounded.  His  earthly  march  was 
nearly  ended ; but  when  the  chaplain  asked  him  if  he  was 
prepared  to  die,  motioned  lor  pencil  and  paper,  aud  with 
a treni  ulous  hand  wrote : “ I am  prepared  to  go  to  heaven ; 
i y trust  in  Jesus  Christ  is  perfect and  immediately  uu- 
uer  these  words  of  assured  victory  over  the  grave,  “ Cuiue 
rally  round  the  flag,  boys.”  The  chaplain  took  the  paper, 
and  standing  up  read  it  With  a loud  voice.  Just  as  he  con- 
cluded, a soldier,  who  had  recently  lost  a hand,  sprang 
from  his  bed,  ami  waving  the  mutilated  stump  in  tlie  air, 
burst  forth  with  the  glorious  song  Ilia  dying  comrade  had 
suggested.  The  effect  wnB  electric.  A thousand  voices 
took  up  the  chorus,  and  the  place  of  sufferiug  was  made  to 
fairly  rock  with  thuuders  of  melody.  As  that  vast  boI- 
dier  choir  ceased  singing  the  chaplain  turned  to  look  upon 
the  dying  brave  lie  was  just  in  time  to  catch  the  last 
faint  smile  that  flickered  across  the  nun-burnt  face,  as  the 
soul  was  wafted  on  the  strains  of  that  Union  music  to  the 
tlirone  of  Liberty. 

Tiip,  following  in  relation  to  the  various  brands  of  tea 
will  be  intcri  sting  to  housekeepers : “ Hyson”  means  “ be- 
fore the  ruins,”  or  “ flourishing  spring,"  that  is,  early  in 
the  spring;  hence  it  is  often  called  “Young  Hyson." 
“ Hyson  skin"  is  composed  of  the  refuse  of  other  kinds, 
the  native  term  of  which  is  “ tea  skins."  Refuse  of  still 
coarser  descriptions,  containing  many  stems,  is  called 
“ tea  bones."  “ Bohea”  is  the  name  of  the  hills  in  the  re- 
gion where  it  is  collected,  “ Pekoe,"  or  “ Foko,"  means 
“ white  hair,"  the  down  of  tender  leaves.  “ Powclioug," 
“ folded  plant."  “ Souchong,”  “small  plant."  “Twan- 
kay"  is  the  name  of  a small  river  in  the  regiou  where  it  is 
bought.  “ Congo,”  from  a term  signifying  “labor,”  from 
the  care  required  in  its  preparation.  • 

An  innovation,  slight  in  itself,  but  which  in  a few  years 
may  revolutionize  the  outward  appearance  of  current  liter- 
ature, has  very  recently  been  made  in  the  bindin'g  of  now 
books.  Three  hundred  years  ago,  books  were  issued  from 
the  press  in  pig-skin  and  calf;  a century  later,  slieep-skiu 
was  employed;  and  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
Dutch  paper-boards  protected  books  as  they  issued  from 
the  press  During  the  past  thirty  years  cloth  has  been 
the  favorite  material:  but  this  has  so  increased  in  price, 
owing  to  th  war,  that  an  .-nterprising  firm  has  con- 
ceived the  idea,  of  forming  a taper  suhstm  a having  nil 
the  strength  and  flexibility  of  cloth,  to  take  i’s  p.ace  < u tho 
outride  of  books.  Some  specimens  of  thi  prepared  paper 
are  now  before  us.  This  substance  appears  to  rece’ve  gilt 
impressions  with  the  distinctness  of  morocco,  and,  as  it 
can  be  washed  with  soap  aud  water  when  dirty,  it  may  be 
surmised  that  hereafter  the  pbmse  “musty  literature" 
will  full  into  disuse.  It  is  Bald  that  its  cost  will  be  some- 
thing like  one  half  of  the  present  price  of  embossed  cloth. 

According  to  an  English  traveler  there  are  agencies 
working  gradually  but  substantially  to  undermine  the 
constitution  of  Florida,  the  rich  southernmost  peninsula 
of  the  Confederacy,  more  effectually  than  “secession." 
Alarmists  might  even  hold  that,  if  the  civil  war  should  lust 
many  years  longer,  the  ultimate  fete  of  the  devoted  State 
will  cease  to  be  a mere  political  question.  The  most  dnu- 
gerous  enemies  of  the  soil  of  Florida  are  what  its  inhabit- 
ants call  “ .-inks."  Those  absorptions  of  the  earth,  though 
on  a small  scale,  are  in  fact  so  numerous,  that  one  may 
almost  ask.  Is  Florida  slipping  between  the  fingers  of  both 
Federnls  aud  Confederates?  and  will  she  ultimately — like 
those  high  mountains  jf  the  Andes  during  the  earthquake 
of  Chili  iu  1C40— vanish  entirely  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ? 

All  over  the  country  there  are  sinks  of  all  sizes,  forms, 
and  ages.  Some  are  slight  saucer-like  depressions;  nth- 
ere,  still  deeper,  like  basin-,  of  from  twenty  to  eighty  yards 
across;  or  only  uneven  slopes  and  hollows,  which  would 
pass  unnoticed  were  one  not  informed  that  the  ’ ’ ’ 


there  had  been  “sinking”  since  such  a time;  or  that  an 
old  inhabitant  remembered  a dead  level  where  now  there 
are  various  dells  crowded  with  vegetation.  It  is  thought 
that  there  is  a subterranean  connection  between  all  these 

“ sinks," 

“A  bough  stone-wall,”  says  Hngh  M‘Millan,  “in  any  sit- 
uation is  an  object  of  interest  to  a thoughtful  mind.  The 
different  shapes  of  the  stones,  their  varied  mineral  char- 
acter, the  diversity  of  tints,  flexures,  and  lines  which  oc- 
cur in  them,  are  all  suggestive  of  inquiry  and  reflection. 
Sermons  may  thus  be  found  in  stones  more  profitable,  per- 
haps, than  many  printed  or  spoken  ones,  which  he  who 
runs  may  read.  The  smallest  appearances  link  themselves 
with  the  grandest  phenomena ; a minute  speck  supplies  a 
text  around  which  may  cluster  many  a striking  thought ; 
and  by  means  of  a hint  derived  from  a mere  hue  or  line 
in  a little  stone— almost  inappreciable  to  the  general  eye 
— may  be  reconstructed  seas  and  continents  that  passed 
away  thousands  of  ages  ago — visions  of  landscape  scenery 
to  which  the  present  aspect  of  the  globe  presents  no  par- 
allel. Tills  flexure  of  the  stone  tells  me  of  violent  volcanic 
eruptions,  by  which  the  soft,  newly-deposited  stratum— 
the  muddy  precipitate  of  ocean  waters— heaved  and  undu- 
lated liko  corn  in  the  breeze;  that  lamination,  of  which 
the  dark  lines  regularly  alternate  with  the  gray,  speaks 
eloquently  of  gentle  waves  rippling  musically  over  sandy 
shores ; and  the  irregular  protuberances  which  I see  here 
and  there  over  the  stone,  are  the  casts  of  hollows  or  cracks 
produced  in  ancient  tide-beaches  by  shrinkage— similar 
appearances  being  often  seen  under  our  feet,  as  we  walk 
over  the  pavement  of  almost  any  of  our  towns.  Yonder 
smooth  and  striated  surface  of  granite  is  the  Runic  writ- 
ing of  the  northern  Frost-king,  transporting  me  back  in 
foucy  to  that  wonderful  age  of  ice  when  glaciers  slid  over 
mountain- recks,  and  flowed  through  lowland  valleys,  where 
corn  now  grows,  and  the  snow  seldom  falls.  And  if  there 
be  a block  of  sandstone,  it  may  chance  to  exhibit  not  only 
ripple-marks  of  ancient  seas,  but  also  footprints  of  un- 
known birds  and  strange  tortoises  that  sought  their  food 
along  the  water’s  edge  ; and  sometimes  memorials  of  for- 
mer things  more  accidental  aud  shadowy  than  even  these 
—such  as  fossil  rain-drops,  little  circular  and  oval  hollows, 
with  their  casts — supposed  to  be  impressions  produced  by 
rain  and  hail,  aud  indicating  by  their  varying  appear- 
ances the  character  of  the  shower,  and  the  direction  of  t he 
wind  that  prevailed  when  it  was  falling.  Every  one  has 
heard  of  the  crazy  Greek  who  went  about  exhibiting  a 
brick  as  a specimen  of  the  building  which  he  wished  to 
cell ; but  in  the  structure  of  each  geological  system  every 
stone  Is  significant  of  the  whole.  Each  fragment,  however 
minute,  is  a record  of  the  terrestrial  changes  tliat  occurred 
when  it  was  formed ; ingrained  in  every  hue  and  line  la 
the  story  of  the  phy-  ical  conditions  under  which  it  was  pro- 
duced. The  ten  commandments  were  not  more  clearly 
engraved  on  the  two  tables  of  stone  thnn  the  laws  of  nat  ure 
that  operated  in  its  formation  are  impressed  upon  the 
smallest  pebble  by  the  wayside.  Its  materials  furnish  an 
unmistakable  clew  to  its  origin,  and  its  shape  unfolds  its 
subsequent  history.  God  has  impressed  the  marks  of  the 
revolutions  of  the  earth  not  merely  upon  large  tract-  of 
country  and  enormous  strata  of  rock  and  mountain  range 
— difficult  of  access  and  inconvenient  for  study — but  even 
upon  the  smallest  done,  so  that  the  annals  of  creation  are 
multiplied  by  myriads  of  copies,  and  can  never  be  lost." 

Oyster  Beds. — The  backs  of  the  Solent  between  Calshot 
Castle  and  Cowes  are  famous  as  natural  oyster-breeding- 
grounds,  and  sometimes  nearly  one  hundred  small  vessels 
are  seen  there  at  one  time  dredging  for  young  oysters  to 
be  laid  down  In  various  rivers,  to  grow,  breed,  and  fatten. 
No  matter  how  small  the  oysters  are,  even  if  no  bigger 
than  a six-pence,  they  are  valuable  for  the  various  rearing- 
grounds.  Some  rivers  seem  better  adapted  than  others  for 
the  growth  of  these  oysters,  by  causing  a difference  in  the 
flavor  of  the  latter;  and  a large  number  of  oysters  sold  in 
the  I/indon  market  as  natives,  or  other  choice  varieties, 
are  taken  from  grounds  which  have  been  stocked  from  the 
Solent.  Nature  provides  for  the  distribution  of  oysters  iu 
a very  curious  manner.  Oyster-spawn  is  at  first  light,  and 
is  easily  carried  from  the  parent  oysters  by  the  tide.  Grad-  . 
tially  the  spawn  rises  to  the  surface,  and  the  instant  it  is 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  its  specific  gravity  is  apparent- 
ly increased,  for  It  suddenly  sinks,  and  whatever  Rolid  sub- 
stance it  first  touches  in  its  descent  to  the  bottom  it  makes 
its  home,  whence  it  derives  its  first  nourishment,  and  com- 
mences growing  to  maturity. 

A jealous  man,  who  was  on  a visit  to  London,  was 
induced  to  call  on  a clairvoyant  to  ascertain  what  his 
wife  was  doing  at  her  residence,  some  ninety  miles  away. 
“She  is  sitting  in  her  parlor,"  said  the  lady,  “and  she 
looks  out  of  the  window  as  if  in  expectation."  “ Strange,” 
said  the  gentleman ; “ who  can  she  expect  ?"  “ Some  one 
enters  the  door ! She  seizes  him  and  caresses  him  fondly." 
“Ilorriblel"  interrupted  the  gentleman,  thinking  of  the 
Divorce  Court.  “ Now  he  lays  his  head  in  her  lap,  ami 
looks  tenderly  into  her  eyes."  “Dreadful!  She  shall 
suffer  for  this.”  “ Now  lie  wags  his  tail  1"  and  as  this  ex- 
plained the  story  old  Jealousy  departed,  and  resolved  not 
to  bo  inquisitive  again  iu  regard  to  his  wife. 

M.  Jci.es  Janin  tells  a good  story  of  a general  of  tha 
Capuchins  who  happened  to  enter  Paris,  on  a mission  from 
the  Pope,  on  the  same  day  tiiat  the  King  of  France  was 
expected  in  his  capital,  and  mistook  the  ovation  to  the 
monarch  for  one  to  himself.  The  streets  were  thronged, 
banners  waved,  bells  rang,  all  was  joy  and  festivity. 
“Ah!”  murmured  the  good  father  at  each  step  of  bis 
progress,  “it  is  too  great  an  honor  for  a poor  soul  like 
me!"  As  he  advanced  the  decorations  grew  more  and 
more  gorgeous— choice  tapestry  draped  the  houses,  and  a 
fountain  of  Burgundy  played  in  the  street,  from  which  a 
Naiad  filled  him  a foaming  goblet.  “All!"  murmured  the 
good  father  still,  “ what  honor  they  pay  me ; what  happi- 
ness!"  At  last  he  reached  the  Hotel  ile  Ville,  where  the 
Court  was  stationed  resplendent  with  diamonds  and  lace, 
and  where  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  was  descried  in  foil 
dress,  surrounded  by  his  clergy.  Cries  of  “There  he  is  ! 
there  he  is !"  burst  from  the  assembled  multitudes ; the 
cannon  roared,  fire-works  blazed,  and,  to  ciown  all,  an  an- 
gel with  flainiug  wings  descended  from  a cloud,  torch  in 
hand,  and  lighted  a fragrant  bonfire  of  cedar  and  incense. 
“Ah!"  cried  the  general  of  the  Capuchins,  “it  is  t o 
much!"  In  an  instant  all  became  quiet;  the  pageant 
had  vanished.  The  King  had  re-entered  his  palace  t 
Versailles,  the  angel  retired  into  his  cloud,  and  the  gen- 
eral of  Capuchins  entered  the  great  Capuchin  monastery, 
where  he  was  stcretly  rather  surprised  to  find  that  not  a 
single  Capuchin  expected  him.  Tha  pendant  to  this  anec- 
dote of  priestly  vanity  is  even  better.  Piron,  the  poet  and 
wit,  tired  one  day  with  a country  ramble,  sat  down  to  re-t 
on  a hunk  of  turf.  Just  us  lie  was  congratulating  himself 
on  his  temporary  escape  from  the  fatigues  of  uotorietv, 
and  diluting  rapturously  on  the  simple  delights  of  the 
country,  a farmer  passed,  and  made  him  a profound  bow. 
He  had  not  sat  long  before  a handsome  peasant  girl  ap- 
proached, and  laid  a bouquet  of  fresh  hawthorn  on  the 
bauk  where  he  sat.  Next,  two  well-known  Parisian  ladies 
passed,  and.  rising  erect  in  tlicir  carriage,  turned  toward 
Piron,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Finally,  a brilliant 
young  colonel  of  the  Royal  Guard  passed  at  the  head  of  Ills 
troop,  and,  ns  they  went  by,  the  whole  squadron  present- 
ed arms.  Overwhelmed  by  this  last  proof  of  the  seeming- 
ly unusual  homage  to  his  genius,  Piron  rapturously  de- 
clared that,  after  what  had  hnppendO  to  him  that  day,  no- 
thing could  hereafter  astonish  him.  Ho  was  not,  there- 
fore, at  all  astonished  to  see  a Knight  of  St  Louis,  wiih 
white  hair  and  naked  head,  and  a brow  seamed  with  scam, 
kneeling  at  his  feet.  But  he  rose  abashed,  and,  with  a 
bow,  went  his  way.  All  these  things  had  Piron  seen  with 
his  own  eyes.  Only  he  had  not  seen,  above  the  old  her  en- 
tree. in  a natural  niche  whicli  the  rain  and  time  had  hol- 
lowed, an  image  of  our  Lady  of  Auteuil,  a holy  imago 
brought  from  Rome  as  a present  to  his  sister  the  < ’mion  -s 
by  the  Cardinal  De  Teucin,  an  image  which  worked  mir- 
acles. Seated  at  the  foot  of  this  image,  he  had  taken  to 
himself  all  these  acts  ot  devotion. 

The  Xaziune  of  Florence  says : “ In  the  villages  of  A - 
tignar.o,  Arenelln,  and  Due  Porte,  which  stand  on  ii; 
same  hill  in  the  province  of  Naples,  reside  about  thirty 
men  and  women  who,  from  a singular  religious  fenaticl-rn, 
have  made  a vow  never  to  speak.  For  some  years  post 
they  have  maintained  silence.  A tradesman  (a  grocer:  is 
mentioned,  who  carries  on  his  business  without  uttering  a 
word  Should  a customer  enter  his  shop  to  purchase  any 
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TIIE  LATE  COLONEL  ALEXANDER  GARDINER. 


THE  LATE  COLONEL  GARDINER. 

Colonel  Alexander  Gardiner,  of  tlic  Four- 
teenth New  Hampshire  Volunteers,  whose  portrait 
is  engraved  oil  this  page,  was  a native  of  New  York 
City.  Shortly  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar  he 
removed  to  Kansas,  then  in  her  darkest  hours  of 
trouble,  taking  with  him  a printing-press  and  ma- 
terials for  the  establishment  of  a Frce-Stato  paper. 
But  Lawrence  was  sacked  and  his  press  utterly  de- 
stroyed before  the  issue  of  the  first  number  of  the 
paper.  Colonel  Gardiner  did  not  practice  law  in 
Kansas,  as  he  refused  to  take  oath  under  the  pro- 
slavery Constitution.  Having  seen  Kansas  sub- 


stantially through  her  troubles,  Colonel  Gardiner 
removed  to  New  Hampshire,  and  soon  took  a*om- 
manding  position  in  his  profession.  He  volunteered 
in  the  Fourteenth  New  Hampshire  Volunteers,  ami 
was  appointed  Adjutant.  After  seeing  service  iu 
Virginia  the  regiment  went  to  New  Orleans,  when  | 
it  was  attached  to  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  with  whicli  | 
it  returned  to  take  part  in  the  final  struggle  in  Vir-  i 
ginia.  Adjutant  Gardiner  had  been  promoted  to  i 
the  command  of  the  regiment,  and  was  killed  at  its 
head  while  leading  his  inen  to  the  charge  at  the  vic- 
torious battle  of  Winchester.  The  army  may  have  | 
lost  more  prominent  officers,  but  none  braver,  no-  i 
bier,  truer. 
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SIGNAL  STATION  NEAR  GENERAL  MEADE’S  HEAD-QUARTERS.— [Sketched  by  A.  W.  Washes.] 


BEFORE  PETERSBURG. 

On  this  page,  and  on  pages  712,  713,  and  716,  we 
give  illustrations  of  General  Grant’s  Campaign. 
The  adjoining  cut  represents  a Signal-Station 
near  General  Meade's  head-quarters  in  front  of 
Petersburg,  and  overlooking  the  roads  to  the  rebel 
lines  on  our  left  and  to  the  lead  mines. 

Below  is  a representation  of  a Bomb-proof  Rr  j 
fle-Pit  in  front  of  the  Second  Corps.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  active  military  operations  the  soldiers  clab-  J 
orately  intrench  themselves  in  works  like  tha'one 
here  represented. 

On  page  716  is  an  illustration  of  a Federul  Fort 
on  General  Meade’s  extreme  left,  and  built  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  ruins  of  the  rebel  Colonel  Pegkam’s 
late  residence. 

The  illustrations  given  on  pages  712  and  713  re- 
late to  the  work  going  on  at  the  Dutch  Gap  Canal, 
east  of  Petersburg,  and  to  the  military  roads  con- 
structed by  General  Grant  for  the  use  of  his  army. 

The  Canal  at  Dutch  Gap  is  within  General  But- 
ler’s lines.  Its  object  is  to  cut  off  a long  bend 
which  the  James  River  makes  around  Farrar's  Isl- 
and, and  enable  our  fleet  to  take  part  in  the  opera- 
tions against  Richmond.  It  is  hoped  that  the  canal 
mav  be  more  efficient  than  that  by  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  make  Vicksburg  an  inland  city,  giving  the 
Mississippi  a new  course.  The  surrender  of  Island 
No.  10,  in  1362,  was  undoubtedly  hastened  by  the 
canal  which  General  Halleck  built,  and  by  which 
he  effected  a passage  to  the  enemy's  rear.  This  canal 
at  Dutch  Gap  was  begun  in  August,  and  is  now 
nearly  completed.  Its  completion  the  rebels  expeet 
to  be  followed  by  a formidable  advance  on  Rich- 
mond. 

Another  sketch  gives  a view  of  the  United  States 
Military  Railroad  in  front  of  Petersburg.  This  rail- 
road connects  with  Grant’s  extreme  left.  A third 
sketch  represents  our  soldiers  building  roads ; and 
gives  also  a view  of  the  Railroad  from  the  Army  to 
City  Point.  The  railroad  is  built  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  without  grading.  The  sketch  is 
characteristic  of  the  country  between  the  army  and 
City  Point.  


THE  LATE  MAJOR  JONES. 

Major  James  P.  Jones,  tho  fighting  Quaker, 
Seventh  Regiment  Maine  Volunteers,  whose  por- 
trait we  give  on  page  716,  was  born  at  China,  Maine, 
in  May,  1835,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Crys- 
tal Springs,  before  the  d Tenses  of  Washington,  July 
13,  1861.  His  father  and  mother,  Eli  and  Syuil 
Jones,  are  distinguished  Quaker  ministers,  having 
as  missionaries  visited  most  of  the  United  Slates 
and  British  Provinces,  England,  Ireland,  France, 
Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Liberia  in  Africa. 
Taught  in  childhood  the  p ace  theories  of  Barclay 
and  Penn,  ho  passed  the  limits  of  his  father's  li- 
brary, with  an  active  and  naturally  martial  mind, 
which  found  in  ancient  and  modern  battles  for 
fre  dom.and  human  rights  more  genial  subjects  for 


study.  Desirous,  but  unable,  to  go  to  tho  Military 
Academy,  with  wonderful  persistency  he  fitted  him- 
self for  College,  committing  most  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Gramma^while  walking  the  distance  of  two 
miles,  between  his  father’s  house  and  tho  school. 


He  entered  the  Friends  College  at  Havcrfordi  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1851,  and  left  in  two  years  because  of 
pecuniary  embarrassments.  In  one  year  from  this 
time  we  find  him  a Junior  in  Michigm  University ; 
and  in  1856  he  was  giaduated  the  first  classical 


scholar  in  his  class,  and  immediately  elected  Tutor 
of  Ancient  Languages  both  in  his  alma  mater  and 
at  Haverford  College.  These  positions  he  declined, 
and  opened  a family  school,  in  which  he  continued 
until  his  duty  to  his  country  called  him  forth. 

In  August,  1861,  ha  went  into  the  service  as  Cap- 
tain. This  step  was  opposed  by  his  family  and 
friends,  without  in  the  least  shaking  his  purpose  to 
go.  He  was  in  nearly  every  battle  of  his  glorious 
regiment,  and,  a comrade  tells  us,  was  always  in 
front  when  duty  called.  He  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  at  Antietam  in  a charge  made  by 
his  regiment,  again  in  the  second  battle  of  Freder- 
icksburg, and  lastly  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness 
and  Spottsyl  vania ; in  the  former  of  which  engage- 
ments his  regiment,  with  him  at  tho  head,  was  the 
first  that  stopped  the  panic  in  the  Sixth  Corps ; i* 
the  latter  he  received  a ball  through  his  right  arm. 
He  came  home,  but  in  a few  days  returned  to  the 
front,  having  still  no  use  of  his  arm,  although  his 
furlough  continued  three  or  four  weeks  longer. 

Only  a few  days  passed  after  his  return  before 
the  sad  tidings  came  that  he  was  dead,  accompa- 
nied by  these  lew  words  to  his  friends : “ I die  for 
my  country,  und  am  willing  to  die.  All  is  weM 
with  me.  Tell  my  boy  never  to  disgrace  the  name 
of  his  father.’’  Thus  fell,  facing  the  foe  in  front 
of  the  Capital,  with  an  imperishable  record,  a brill- 
iant scholar,  a brave  soldier,  and  an  unfaltering 
patriot. 


UNION  REFUGEES. 

We  give  on  page  708  a sketch  representing  Union 
refugees  coming  into  the  Federal  lines.  Although 
General  Sherman  would  not  permit  the  residents 
of  Atlanta  to  remain  there,  yet  neither  lie  nor  any 
other  of  our  generals  has  refused  to  receive  into  his 
lines  those  flying  from  the  hard  despotism  and  mis- 
ery which  have  blighted  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
These  refugees,  whether  they  come  from  Richmond 
or  from  the  Southwest,  are  invariably  provided  for 
in  every  possible  way,  and  are  not  in  any  case  com- 
pelled to  enter  our  armies.  The  number  of  these 
helpless  ones  must  continually  increase  as  the  press- 
ure of  our  conquering  armies  bears  more  and  more 
heavily  on  the  rebel  strong-holds.  The  rebel  con- 
scription grows  daily  harder  and  more  merciless  in 
its  provisions,  and  there  are  thousands  of  women 
and  children  who  must  inevitably  be  left  without 
husband  or  brother  or  father  to  feed  or  defend  them, 
and  their  only  hope  will  he  in  escaping  to  the 
North. 

The  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions  with 
our  armies  in  the  field  deyote  no  small  measure  of 
their  attention  to  these  refugees,  who  have  large 
claims  on  their  charity  and  kindness.  In  many 
cases  they  have  borne  obloquy  on  account  of  their 
devotion  to  the  old  flag ; und  we  should  receive  them 
as  heroes  who  have  served  our  glorious  cause. 
There  are  in  tho  South  many  such,  of  whom  wa 
must  remember  that 

“They  also  serve  irlio  only  stand  and  watt.” 
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mums  of  the  day 

The  'earned  Professor  Poraon  had  a (.Teat  horror  of  the 
east  wind , and  Tom  Sheridan  ia  said  to  have  once  kept 
him  a prisone4-  in  the  house  for  a fortnight  by  fixing  the 
weather -cock  In  that  direction. 

Slow  newspapers  are  sometimes  printed  upon  fast  press- 


“ What  are  yon  about  T'  inquired  a lunatic  of  a cook, 
who  was  industriously  picking  the  feathers  from  a fowl. 
“ Dressing  a chicken,”  answered  the  cook.  14  i should  call 
that  undressing,”  replied  the  crazy  fellow.  The  cook 
looked  reflective. 

Thu  Wine  Duty— Help  yourself  and  pass  the  bottle 

If  you  want  to  be  lionized  go  into  the  wilds  of  Africa. 

The  following  verse  commemorates  the  not  uncommon 
misfortune  of  a hungry  urchin: 

“There  was  a small  bey  of  Pawtucket, 

Ho  bought  him  an  orange  to  suck  It; 

He  had  a long  nose. 

And  ns  you  may  suppose. 

Into  the  orange  he  stuck  it,” 


A sexton  was  lately  asked  how  trade  was  with  him. 
He  replied  that  It  was  44  Terra  bad — now*  doing  hardly.” 
“ Why,  how's  that  ?"  asked  the  other.  “ Well,  thee  sees," 
answered  the  sexton,  “poverty  seldom  dies.  There's  far 
more  kilt  wi  o'er-hettln'  an’  o'er-drinkin’  nor  there  is  wi’ 
bein'  pinched.” 


Lest  fstuidey  little  Iks,  three  yest3  and  a half  old,  went 
to  church  for  the  first  time.  His  mother  gave  him  a pen- 
ny to  put  in  the  contribution  box,  which  ho  did,  and  sat 
quiet  for  a few  moments,  and  then  wanted  to  know  how 
soon  the  man  was  coming  with  the  candy. 


A “ Fem.-xt  Dratrnvrf A Jrinaa 


your  laundress's  Address,  a 
44  hangs  unt.” 


oid  asking  her  where  she 


ie  via  Philadelphia  to  New  York 


A burned  child  bates  the  fire,  but  a man  who  has  been 
singed  by  Cupid’s  torch  always  has  a sneaking  kindness 
for  the  oid  flame. 


ir  Straw— Wfil-o'-tfce-wisn. 


The  minister  who  divides  his  sermen  Into  seven  head' 
finds  it  difficult  to  get  ettenti  lie  ears  for  all  ci  them. 

Well  Mawjhfd. — An  intelligent  farmer  beins  asked  if 
his  horses  were  well  matched,  replied,  “Yes,  they  are 
matched  first-rate  one  of  them  is  willing  to  do  all  the 
work,  and  the  other  is  willing  he  should.” 


A Pkrscw  or  4 Taxing  Vannew.”  —A  ihief. 


it  be  a strong  general  who  can  storm  and  cany 


W * . Ihuiuet  bo  courageous  to  addressing  his  fa- 

*.K  .’a  poortt— Because  he  was  not  particular  to  a shade 

“People  may  say  what  they  will  about  country  air  be- 
ing so  good  for  'em,''  said  Mrs  Partington,  44  and  how  they 
can  fat.  up  on  it:  for  my  part,  1 chink  it  is  owing  to  the 
vittles.  Air  may  do  for  camomiles  and  other  reptiles  that 
live  on  it.  But  i know  that  men  must  have  something 
more  subetantialer . ’ 


A country  gentleman,  walking  in  his  garden,  saw  his 
gardener  asleep  an  arbor.  44  What P says  the  master, 
“asleep,  you  idle  dog,  you  are  not  worthy  that  the  sun 
should  shine  oo  yon.'-  “I  am  truly  sensible  of  my  ua- 
worthiuess.-’  answered  the  man, 44  and  therefore  I laid  my  - 
self down  in  tbs  shade." 


A young  Hibernian  friend  of  ours,  who  is  desperately  *n 
love,  says  that  he  has  been  electrified  with  a gal-vanic 
battery 


Wo  once  hoard  a woman  of  the  world  say,  44  rho  state 
of  widowhood  is  inconvenient;  for  one  must  assume  nil 
the  modesty  of  a ycang  girl  without  being  able  to  feign 
her  ignorance.” 

When  may  a cheege.be  ,sa}d  to  resemble  majesty?— 

When  it  is  high  and  |t|Z63  DV 
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IN  THE  WILDERNESS 

Alt.  day  long  the  battle  raged, 

With  clang  of  guns  and  bugle's  breath. 

In  the  tangled  swamps  of  the  Wilderness, 
Through  dusky  thickets  dim  with  death. 

All  day  the  fierce  tide  surged  and  swung, 

With  crash  and  shriek  and  < annon's  tone. 
While  far  along  the  glimmering  lines 
Proudly  our  golden  eagles  shone. 

The  rifle-pits  swarmed  black  with  men, 

And  like  the  sheeted  August  rain, 

A stinging  storm  of  iron  hail 

Beat  on  our  steadfast  line  in  vain. 

And  up  the  mid-May's  blinding  blue, 

That  spans  life's  infinite,  poor  desire 
With  the  great  calm  of  God,  the  shells 
Made  trailing,  long-drawn  arcs  of  fire. 

Our  batteries  crowned  the  slanting  ridge— 

Too  dense  the  woods  for  gunner’s  aim — 

Save  here  and  there  a random  shot, 

From  brazen  lips  no  answer  came. 

And  grim  with  smoke  and  powder-stain 
The  strong-limlied,  dusty  cannoniers 
Leaned,  eager,  on  their  idle  guns, 

And  heard  their  distant  comrades’  cheers. 

Far  to  the  rear  the  sandy  road 

Han  northward  to  the  distant  town; 

No  battle-elainor  stirred  the  air, 

And  the  land  wore  ils  spring-time  crown 
Of  beauty,  song,  and  blossom’s  flush, 

While  young  leaves  made  a tender  gloom 
Where  robins  sang  and  roadside  banks 
Were  whitened  with  the  clover's  bloom. 

Under  a brown-stemmed  chestnut-tree, 

That,  made  a green  tent  overhead, 

A young  boy,  on  the  cool,  soft  grass, 

Stretched  shattered  limbs  that  a 'tied  and  bled ; 
Full  young  to  wear  a soldier’s  blue, 

And  share  a patriot’s  toils  and  fears, 

Yet  strong  in  that  large  growth  of  soul 
That  comes  not  with  the  added  years. 

And  as  ho  lay  in  helpless  pain, 

His  marching  days  forever  done, 

He  reached  a feeble  hand  and  plucked 
The  violets  dreaming  in  the  sun, 

Meekly,  in  blue-eyed  families, 

And  at  their  fragrance  in  his  heart 
A mist  of  memories  roso,  that  made 
Quick  tears  to  manly  eyelids  start. 

The  low  swell  of  New  England  hills— 

The  oid  home-farm — the  orchard,  fair 
With  wreaths  ot  tinted  apple-blooms, 

And  just  beyond,  the  meadow  where 
Ho  found  the  first  spring  violets 
In  happy,  boyish  days  long-gone, 

Eut  unforget,  ere  through  the  land 
War’s  Sen*  .trumpet  had  been  blown. 

His  gra  . -haired  mother,  on  her  knee: 

Pray  in;;  tho  dear  God  night  and  day 
For  him,  her  bright-eyed,  latest  horn — • 

God  bless  and  keep  him  safe  alway ! 

A thought  of  home  and  mother-love, 

And  through  the  mid-May’s  shining  calm 
A great  peace  folded  softly  down. 

Like  the  low  music  of  a psalm. 

On  his  tired  heart  in  infinite  rest ; 

And  centred  in  the  aim  divine 
Of  happy  Nature's  sweet,  blind  trust, 

He  saw  Faith’s  golden  promise  shine, 

Thai  He  who  made  those  simple.  flo\  era 
To  blossom  ir  the  Wilderness 
Would  look  upon  His  helpless  cnild 
With  eyes  of  pitying  tenderness. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IMPGRTANT  TO  ALL  INVALIDS' 


The 

Peruvian  Syrup 

Supplies  the  Blood  with  its  Vital  Principle 
or  Life  Element,  Iron, 

And  entire. y cures  or  greatly  relieves  me  following  com- 
plaints, viz. : 

Dyspepsia,  Liver  Complaint.  Dropsy,  Chronic  Diarrhoea, 
Boils,  Iluiiors,  Loss  ot  Vigor,  Female  Complaints,  and  all 
diseases  originating  in  a Bad  State  of  the  Blood,  or  accom. 
panied  by  Debility  or  a Low  State  of  the  System. 

Thousands  haw  deen  changed  by  the  use  of  this  rem- 
edy from  * real- . sickly,  m (firing  creatures,  to  strong, 
healthy , and  appy  men  and  women,  and  Invalids  can 
not  reason  ibly  hesitate  to  give  it  a tried. 

SEND  FOR  A PAM  .’II LET. 

J.  P.  D7NSM0RE.  491  Broadway,  New  York. 

F IR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


GET  THE  BEST— BUTTRE’S  Series of  large  Portraits 
on  Steel,  tastefully  illustrated  with  battle  scenes,  &e. 
A.  LINCOLN.  Lieut. -Gen.  GRANT.  Maj.  Gene.  G.  R 
M'CLF.IXAN.  J.  C FREMONT,  and  A.  K.  BURNSIDE, 
are  ready.  Price  $1  each.  Free  bv  mail.  Agents  want- 
ed. i.  C.  BUTT  RE.  Publisher,  43  Franklin  Street,  N.  Y 


Deforests  illustrated  monthly  *ad  mmf, 

PEMORESTS  MIRROR  OF  FASHIONS.  Single 
copies  25  cents.  V cariv  $3.  with  a package  of  one  dol- 
lar’:* worth  of  new  and  Fashionable  Patterns,  or  a large 
and  splendid  engraving  of  Washington,  ns  a premium. 
Office.  30  IFekman  Street,  New  York.  Do  not  rail  to  see 
this  model  Magazine.  Splendid  premiums  and  liberal 
I terms  for  clubs.  Specimen  copies  mailed  free  on  receipt 
i of  the  price.  December  Number  now  ready. 


J.  H.  Winslow  & Co. 

THE  GREATEST  OPPORTUNI  TY  EVER  OFFERED 
TO  SECURE  GOOD  JEWELRY  AT 
LOW  PRICES. 


WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  GOLD 
PENS,  BRACELETS,  LOCKETS,  RINGS,  GENTS 
PIN'S,  SLEEVE  BUTTONS,  STUDS,  ETC., 

Worth  $500,000, 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value , and  not  to  be  jHlid  for  until  you  know  what  you  are 
to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
yon  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particulars;  alsi 
terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  Regiment  and 
Town  in  the  Country. 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  Sc  CO, 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 

REDDIMG’S 

RUSSIA  SALVE. 

Forty  Years’  Experience 

Has  fully  established  the  superiority  of  this  salve  over  all 
other  healing  remedies  for 

SORES,  BURNS,  CUTS,  SCALDS,  WOUNDS.  BOILS, 
PILES.  Ac.,  &c. 

It  removes  the  pain  at  once,  and  reduces  the  most  an- 
gry-looking  swellings  and  inflammation  as  if  by  magic. 

?5  Cents  a Box : by  Mail,  12  Cents  Extra. 

I'CF  BALK  BY 

J.  P DINSMORE,  No.  491  Broadway,  New  York. 

S.  W.  FOWLE  & CO  , No.  18  Treraont  Street,  Boston. 
And  by  Druggists  end  Apothecaries  generally. 

A.  T Stewart  & Co. 


POPULAR  STOCKS 
Of  Silks,  nt  $1  to  $2  per  Yard;  High  Colored  Plaid  Poil 
do  Chevre,  ut  4,  5,  and  0 Shillings  per  Yard, 
and  upward ; Calicoes,  fast  colors,  at  20 
cents  per  Yard,  and  upward. 

Bleached  Shirtings.,  at  25  cents  per  Yard  and  upward. 
Also  to  their  Stocks  of 

Elegant  Novelties 

In  Plain  and  Fancy  Poult  de  Soies,  Satins,  Velvets,  Velour 
Imperatrice,  Plaid  Poplins,  new  colors,  American 
and  Paris  made  Cloaks,  Embroideries,  Laces, 

India  Camel’s  Hair  Shawls  from  $25 
upward ; Elegant  Fur  Capes, 

Muf&,  Cuffs,  Ac their 

own  manufacture; 

Hosiery, 

Gloves, 

Ac., 

AT  PRICES  GREATLY  BELOW  VALUE  IN  GOLD. 

Broadway  and  Tenth  Street. 


Six  Dollars  made  from  fifty  cts.  Call  and  exam- 
ine, or  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  50  cents.  Retails 
for  $0,  by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


Shults’  OngTient)  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  post- 
paid, for  50  cents.  Address  C.  F.  SHULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  model  magazine  of  America .demo. 

RESTS  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  and  Mine.  DK- 
MO RESTS  MIRROR  OF  FASHIONS. — This  splendid  and 
interesting  Magazine,  with  a host  of  useful,  novel,  and  su- 
perior attractions,  should  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  ev- 
ery lady,  mother,  milliner,  and  dressmaker;  and,  once 
epjoyed,  will  be  found  indiepent  able.  December  Number 
now  ready. 


NEW  POCKET  ALBUMS, 

hol  ding  1 6 cards,  the  cheapest  and  best  A I bum  i n the  mark  ?t. 
1-nce  only 'iScts.  Card  Photographs  of  Gens.  Grant,  Meade, 
Butler,  Hooker,  Sheridan,  Sherman ; Fnrragut,  Foster,  Lin- 
coln, M4(Jlellan,&c.  Price  only  10  cts.  each.  Foreign  birds, 
embracingthe  beautiful  Birds  of  Paradise,  very  choice.  Price 
only  50  cts.  per  set  of  12  assorted  cards.  New  Map  of  Rich- 
mond, Price  only  1 0 eta  Catalogues  sent  free.  G.  W.  Tom- 
linson, Publisher,  221  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


FLAYING  CARDS. 

The  American  Card  Company’s 
New  Union  Playing-  Cards, 
National  Emblems 

They  are  the  prettiest  card  made,  and  suit  the  popular 
idea.  The  suits  are  Eagles,  Shields,  Stabs,  and  F lags. 
Colonel  )n  place  of  King;  Goddess  of  Liberty  for  Queen, 
and  Major  for  Jack 

A11  tne  games  can  be  played  as  readily  ns  with  cards 
bearing  foreign  emblems.  Each  pack  is  put  up  in  an  ele- 
gant card-case,  and  then  in  dozen  boxes  for  the  trade. 

In  order  that  all  dealers  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
sell  these  cards,  a sample  box  of  twelve  packs  will  be  sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  oi  Five  Dollars.  Address 
AMERICAN  CABP  COMPANY, 

No.  14  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


FIorlmeL 


Burnett" e Flcrtmkl  ts  so  delicate  and  pure  that  it  will 
not  discolor  muslin,  and  yet  so  permanent  that  its  flavor 
clings  for  weeks Hartford  Couranr. 


STAMMERING.— For  a Physiological  Treatise  on  its 
44  CAUSE  and  CURE,”  by  return  post,  send  20  cents 
to  S.  R.  WELLS,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York. 

<3'r7t\  PER  MONTH  and  all  expenses  paid  to  Sewing 
•Ip  I fJ  Machine  Agents.  Address  D.  B HERRINTON 
& CO.,  Detroit. 


Beautiful  false  mustaches,  50  cts.  and  $1  a 

pair,  sent  free.  Send  stamp  for  circulars  of  20  new  anc. 
useful  articles.  Address  C.  W.  PHILO,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

I O SPLENDID  PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR  $1  00,  Alhnm- 
1 ie  size,  sent  assorted  to  any  address  on  receipt  ol  price 
in  U.  S.  Currency.  Samples  and  Catalogues,  25  cents. 
Address  J.  U ROLLINS,  N wburyport,  Mass. 


HAT.T^BflflW  ©OKS. 

HOWE’S  BALL-ROOM  IIAND-BOOK,  containing  300 
Dances,  with  Illustrations  Explanations,  and  Calls,  50 
cts  ETIQUETTE  OF  THE  BALL-ROOM,  containing 
60  sets  of  Cotillons,  Fancv  Dances,  &c..  with  instructions, 
>25  cts  BALL-ROOM  PROMPTER,  containing  Calls  for 
the  Changes  and  Figures  to  all  the  principal  Dances  12 
cts.  Sent  post-paid.  OLIVER  DITSON  & CO.,  Publish, 
ers.  Boston. 


OFFICER’S 

WJLT0M. 


0 


Onr  whole  stock  of  Imported  Watches  are  now  offered 
at  reduced  prices.  Single  Watches  at  Wholesale  rates. 

An  Eleoant  Watoh  in  Fine  Gold  Plated  Double  Cases 
Richly  Engraved,  Turned  Centre,  Carved  Balance  Bridge, 
Knyli  Full  Flute  Jeweled  Movements,  adjusted  Regu- 
lator, ,,ring  Bolt,  Spado  Hands,  and  Fine  Enameled  White 
Dial,  a serviceable  article  in  running  order,  with  Kej-, 
Case,  etc.,  complete,  and  a Gent's  Handsome  Vest  Chain 
and  beautiful  Miniature  Cold  Locket  to  match,  with  Double 
Cases,  Box,  and  Glass  for  Two  Likenesses.  Sent  Free  by 
mail  to  any  address  for  only  $10. 

A Neat  Silver  Watch  in  Heavy  Double  Cases,  Small 
Size,  same  as  the  above,  with  Key,  Case,  etc.,  complete, 
and  Gent’s  Vest  Chain,  Engraved  Double  Care  Locket,  etc. 
Sent  Free  by  mail  to  any  address  for  only  $7. 

The  Imperial  Watch, 

Containing  a Rare  and  Wonderful  Combination  of  Me- 
chanical. Effects , combining  within  its  cases  and  attached 
to  its  machinery  a beautiful  and  correct  working  Ther- 
mometer, an  accurately  adjusted  Mariner's  Compass  in 
miniature,  sunk  in  Dial,  and  a Reliable  Calendar,  indi- 
cating day  of  month,  week,  etc.,  in  Case,  rendering  this 
Watch  a perfect  Storm,  Heat,  and  Time  Indicator  The 
beautiful  machinery  of  this  valuable  Watch  is  encased  in 
Finely  Finished  Douiile  H cnti  ng,  Manic  Spring  19  Line 
Cases  (the  outer  cases  being  of  fine  18-Carat  Gold,  inner 
cases  of  Solid  Gold  Composite),  Richly  Engraved  Top  and 
Bottom,  with  Panel  for  Fame,  Turned  Neil,  movable 
Pendant  Bow,  and  Fancy  Push  Spring.  Genuine  English 
Improved  Jeiceled  Action,  M.  J.  Tobias  movements.  Pol- 
ished Cap  and  Doom,  Self  dieting  Click.  Equal  Balance, 
Independent  Actions,  Fine  White  Dials,  Polished  Steel  (Jut 
Hands,  and  is  an  Exact  Imitation  of  $100  watch,  and 
used  by  the  Royal  Engineers  and  Officers  of  the  British 
Army.  None  Genuine  unless  bearing  our  private  trade- 
mark. Price  per  single  one,  all  complete,  by  mail,  $20 
CATELY  BROTHERS,  Sole  Importers, 

102  Nas-an  St , N.  Y.  Established  1855. 


ELLIPTIC  SEWING  MACHINES. 

They  are  the  best.  See  them  before  purchasing 
Office,  No.  537  Broadway,  New  York. 


ER.  NEWMAN’S  TRAVELS  in  the  HOLY  LAND. 
HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square.  New  York, 
Publish  this  Day  • 

FROM  DAE  TO  BEERSHE3A; 

or, 

The  Land  of  Promise  as  it  now  Appears. 

INCLUDING  A DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BOUNDARIES,  TOPOG- 
RAPHY, AGRICULTURE,  ANTIQUITIES,  CITIES,  AND 
PRESENT  INHABITANTS  OF  THAT  WONDERFUL 
LAND.  WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  RE- 
MARKABLE ACCURACY  OF  THE  SA- 
CRED WRITERS  IN  THEIR  AL- 
LUSIONS TO  THEIR  NA- 
TIVE COUNTRY. 

BY  R13V.  3.  k.  NEWMAN,  D.D. 

With  Maps  and  Engravings. 

12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75 

From  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  Oct.  20. 
The  matter  is  decidedly  good,  uniting  in  happy  propor- 
tions tho  notes  of  the  Biblical  scholar  and  Christian  pil- 
grim with  the  gossip  of  the  traveller  for  amusement  The 
style  is  vivacious  and  perspicuous ; the  illustrations  well 
executed.  The  bock  can  scarcely  fail  of  eminent  success. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS 

Have  Jwi  Published; 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

LIND1SFARN  CHASE.  A Novel.  By  T.  Adolphus 
Trollope.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00;  Paper,  $1  50. 

HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN  EU. 
ROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide  through 
Groat  Britain  and  Ireland,  France.  Belgium,  Holland, 
Germany,  Italy,  Sicily,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece, 
Switzerland,  Tyrol,  Spain,  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Swe- 
den. By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge.  With  a Railroad 
Map,  corrected  up  to  1864,  and  a Map  embracing  Col- 
ored Routes  of  Travel  ia  the  above  Countries  Third 
Year.  Large  12ino,  Leather,  Pocket-Book  Form,  $5  00. 

READIES  SAVAGE  AFRICA.  Western  Africa:  being 
the  Narrative  of  a Tour  in  Equatorial,  Southwestern, 
and  Northwestern  Africa;  with  Notes  on  the  Habits 
of  the  Gorilla;  on  the  Existence  of  Unicorns  and  Tail- 
ed Men;  on  the  Slave  Trade;  on  the  Origin,  Charac- 
ter, and  Capabilities  of  tbe  Negro,  and  of  the  future 
Civilization  of  Western  Africa.  By  W.  Win  wood 
Reads.  Illustrations  and  Map.  8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN  in  the 
Family,  the  School,  and  the  Church.  By  Catharine 
E.  Beecher.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

CAPTAIN  BRAND,  OF  THE  44  CENTIPEDE."  A Pi- 
rate of  Eminence  in  the  West,  Indies:  his  Loves  and 
Exploits,  together  with  some  Account  of  the  singular 
Manner  by  which  he  departed  this  Life  A Novel.  By 
Harry  Gringo  (H.  A.  Wish,  U.  S.  N.).  With  Illus- 
trations. 8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00,  Paper,  $1  50. 

NOT  DEAD  YET.  A Novel.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson,  Au- 
thor of  “Live  it  Down,’  “Olive  Blake’s  Good  Work," 
“Isabel;  or,  tho  Young  Wife  and  the  Old  Love,"  &c. 
8vo,  doth,  $1  75:  Paper,  $1  25. 

PULPIT  MINISTRATIONS;  or,  Sabbath  Reading".  A 
Series  of  Discourses  on  Christinn  Doctrine  and  Duty. 
By  Rev.  Gardiner  Spring,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Por- 
trait on  Steel  2 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $6  00 

SPEKE’S  AFRICA.  JOURNAL  OF  THE  DISCOVERY 
OF  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  NILE.  By  Captain  John 
Hanning  Speke.  With  Maps  and  Portraits,  and  nu- 
merous illustrations,  chiefly  from  Drawings  by  Cap- 
tain Gbant.  8 vo,  Cloth,  uniform  with  Livingstone, 
Barth,  Burton,  &c.  Price  $4  00. 

THE  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLINGTON.  A Novel  By 
Anthony  Trollopf,  Author  of  “Rachel  Ray,”  “<>r- 
ley  Farm,"  44  Doctor  Thorne,"  “Frnmley  Parsonage," 
“The  Bertrams,”  “The  Three  Clerks,"  14 The  West 
Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main,”  Sec.  Illustrated  by  Mil- 
lais. 8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00 ; Paper,  $1  50. 

LYMAN  BEECHER’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. Autobiogrnplfy,  Correspondence,  Ac., 
of  Lyman  Beecher,  D.l).  Edited  by  his  Son,  Charles 
Bef.ciikr.  With  Two  Steel  Portraits  and  Engravings 
on  Wood.  In  two  Volumes.  12mo,  Cloth.  Vol.  L 
Price  $2  00. 

BARBARA’S  HISTORY  A Novel  By  Amelia  B.  Ed- 
wards, Author  of  ‘The  Ladder  of  Life,”  &c.,  &c. 
New  Edition.  Svo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

NINETEEN  BEAUTIFUL  YEARS'  OR,  SKETCHES 
OF  A GIRL’S  LIFE.  Written  by  her  Sister.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Foster,  D.D.  16mo, 
Cloth,  90  cents. 

COUSIN  PHILLIS.  A Tale.  By  Mrs.  Gasxell,  Author 
of  44  Mary  Barton,"  “ Sylvia's  Lovers,”  « Cranford,”  &c. 
8vo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

HISTORY  OF  FRIEDRICH  II,  called  Frederick  tbe 
Great.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  • Vol.  IV.,  with  Portrait, 
Maps,  Plans,  &c.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

H3f"  Any  of  the  above  works  sent  by  mail,  postage-free. 

Original 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  gives  notice  that  sub- 
scriptions will  be  , received  for  Coupon  Treasury  Notes, 
payable  three  years  from  Aug.  15tli,  1864,  with  semi-an- 
nual interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  anti  three-tenths  per 
cent  per  annum— principal  and  interest  both  to  bo  paid 
in  lawful  money. 

These  Notes  will  be  convertible  at  the  option  of  the 
bolder  at  maturity,  into  six  per  cent,  gold-bearing  bonds, 
payable  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty  years 
from  their  date,  as  the  Government  may  elect.  They  will 
be  issued  in  denominations  of  $50,  $100,  $500,  $1000,  and 
$5000,  and  all  subscriptions  must  be  for  fifty  dollars  or 
some  multiple  of  fifty  dollars. 

As  the  Notes  draw  interest  from  August  15,  persons 
making  subscriptions  subsequent  to  that  date  must  pay  the 
interest  accrued  from  date  of  note  to  date  of  deposit. 

Subscriptions  will  bb  received  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  at  Washington,  the  several  Assistant 
Treasurers  and  designated  Depositaries,  and  by  all  Na- 
tional Banka  which  are  depositaries  of  public  money,  and 
ALL  RESPECTABLE  BANKS  AND  BANKERS 
throughout  the  country  will  give  further  information  and 

AFFORD  EVERY  FACILITY  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


UNTERRIFIED  SHAM  DEMOCRATS;  the  Rickety 
Chicago  Platform;  the  Artificial  Sham,  Don't  Remem- 
ber Gun-Boat  Mac's  Acceptance;  the  Wail  of  Fernandy 
Wud,  and  his  Attempt  to  catch  Seoeah  Chickens  by  put- 
ting Salt  on  their  Tails — with  Funn,  Funneer,  Funneest 
Jubilee  Jerusalem,  all  in  the  FUNNIEST  No.  5,  now 
ready.  Sold  all  about  town. 


Tho  Improved  Ridgewood  Smoking-Case. 

For  the  Army,  .Vary, 
Travellers , and  for  all 
Smokers.  Economt, 
Comfort,  and  Style. 
Contains  Pipe,  Matches, 
and  Tobacco.  Portable 
as  a cigar-case,  and  free 
from  odor. 

PRICES $2.  $2  50, 

$2  T5,  $3,  $4,  $5- 
The  two  latter  richly 
silver  plated  and  en- 
graved. Sent  by  Mail, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt 
of  price  and  25  cents. 

Ridgewood  Manfg. 
Co.,  429  Broadway, 

Liberal  Discount  to  Dealers.  Send  for  Circular. 


This  Splendid  and  Interesting  Magazine,  with  a host  of 
useful  novelties  and  superior  attractions,  should  find  its 
way  into  the  hands  of  every  Lady,  Mother,  Milliner,  and 
Dressmaker;  and,  once  enjoyed,  will  be  found  indispensa- 
ble. November  Number  now  ready. 


U.  S.  Government  Artificial  Leg  Depots, 

Where  the  Government  furnishes  the  U.  S. 
Army  and  Navy  Leg  to  Soldiers  gratis,  or  its 
value  applied  on  the  Anatomical  Ball  and 
Socket  Jointed  Leg,  which  has  lateral  mo- 
tion at  the  ankle  like  the  natural  one,  653 
Broadway,  New  York;  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; Chi- 
cago, 111. ; Cincinnati,  O.;  and  St,  Louis,  Mo. 

DOUGLAS  B»\  M.D.,  U.  S.  Commissioner. 

Citizens  furnished  on  private  account. 

For  instructions,  address  Dr.  Blv,  at  nearest  Depot 

IMMENSE  PROFITS. 

Agents,  Dealers,  and  Country  Stores,  selling  Prize 
Packets,  Engravings,  &c.,  Ac.  For  $17  we  will  send  100 
of  our  celebrated  Novelty  Packets  and  a Genuine  Sil- 
ver Watcil  These  Packets  retail  for  30  cents,  contain- 
ing Paper,  Envelopes,  Ac. ; also  a Certificate  entitling  the 
holder  to  some  valuable  piece  of  Jewelry.  Watches,  Dia- 
mond Rings,  Chains,  &c.,  given  with  each  Certificate.  For 
$10  we  will  send  engravings  by  which  you  can  realize  $50. 
Send  for  Circular.  G.  S.  HASKINS  & CO., 

36  Beekman  St,  New  York. 

The  Great  Inside  Route  for 

BOSTON. 

STONINGTON  STEAMBOAT  LINE, 

1A  GROTON  AND  PROVIDENCE. 

Tin:  Oldest,  Quickest,  Safest,  and  Most  Direct, 
AVOIDING  “POINT  JUDIT1L" 

The  magnificent  Steamer 
COMMONWEALTH. 

On  TUESDAYS,  THURSDAYS,  and  SATURDAYS. 

The  elegant  Steamer 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK, 

On  MONDAYS,  WEDNESDAYS,  and  FRIDAYS, 
AT  4 O’CLOCK  I'.M. 

These  boats  start  from  Pier  No.  18  North  River  (foot  of 
Cortlandt  St.),  and  are  acknowledged  by  all  experienced 
travellers  to  be  among  the  largest,  strongest  most  com- 
fortable, and  best  that  have  ever  run  in  American  waters. 
At  all  seasons  and  in  all  weather  these  boats  invarinbly 
make  the  passage  on  time.  Sumptuous  suppers  and  lux- 
uriously furnished  state-rooms  are  marked  features  of  the 
“floating  palaces.” 

Berths  and  State-rooms  may  be  eecured  at  Hamden’s 
Express  Office,  No.  65  Broadway,  and  at  No.  115  West  St., 
New  York,  and  at  No.  76  Washington  St,  Boston. 

M.  R.  SIMONS,  Agent, 

Merchants’  Navigation  and  Transportation  Co. 

DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES  ?— My  Ongunnt  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weokB  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1— 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. R.  g.  GRAHAM,  jfoi  f.09  Nassau  Slrefty  N.  Y. 


BRQDIITS 

Winter  Cloaks. 

An  endless  variety  of  every  kind  of 

FASHIONABLE  WINTER  GARMENTS, 

At  Prices  redneed  to  Gold  Standard. 

GEO.  BRQBEE,  300  Canal  St.,  N.  Y., 
Leader  of  Fashions. 


DEMOREST’S  ILLUSTRA1  ED  MON  I I1LY  and  MME. 

DEMORESrS  MIRROR  OF  FASHIONS.  Single 
copies  25  cents.  Yearly  $3,  with  a Package  of  One  Dol- 
lar's worth  of~New  and  Fashionable  Patterns,  or  a Large 
aud  Splendid  Engraving  of  Washington,  as  a premium. 
Office,  No.  39  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y.  Do  not  fail  to  see  this 
Model  Magazine.  Splendid  Premiums  aud  liberal  terms  for 
Clubs.  Specimen  copies  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


GAMES  ™i  SOLDIERS. 

NINE  HOME  GAMES  in  a small  box,  and  weighing  but 
Five  Ounces. 

Prepared  expressly  for  the  Knapsack  or  Haversack. 

By  Mail,  post-paid,  for  $1  00. 

MIL  I ON  BRADLEY  & CO., 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Sportsmen,  Tourists,  and  Army  and 
Navy  Officers. 

Powerful  and  Brilliant  Double  Glasses. 

Portability  combined  with 
great  power  in  Field , Marine , 
Tourists' , Opera,  and  general 
out-door  day  and  night  double 
perspective  glasses,  will  show 
distinctly  a person  to  know 
him  at  from  two  to  six  miles. 
Spectacles  of  the  greatest 
transparent  power  to  strength- 
en and  improve  the  sight, 
without  the  distressing  result  of  frequent  changes.  Cata- 
logues sent  by  inclosing  stamp.  SEM350NS,  Ocu- 
lists— Optician,  609 1 Broadway,  Aew  York. 


BARD  & BROTHER’S  (Established  1845) 

GOLD  PENS, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES.  Also  Manufacturer  of 
BARD  & WILSON'S  PATENT  ANGULAR  NIB  GOLD 
PENS.  JAS.  D.  BARD,  Ag't,  No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  N. 
Y.  Gold  Pens  Repaired  or  Exchanged. 


GLASS  LETTERS  & SIGNS 


Gilded  Door-Plates,  Show  Cards,  &c.  Merchants,  Paint- 
ers, and  Agents  send  for  circular.  107  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


Old  Eyes  Made  New. 

A pamphlet  directing  how  to  speedily  restore  sight 
and  give  up  spectacles,  without  aid  of  doctor  or  medicine. 
Sent  by  mail,  free,  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Address 

E.  B.  FOOTE,  M.D., 

1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


$1.  WHISKERS.  $1. 

For  One  Dollar  I will  send,  sealed  and  post-paid,  the 
“Grecian  Compound,"  highly  perfumed,  which  I wairnnt 
to  force  a heavy  growth  of  hair  upon  the  smoothest  face 
in  five  weeks,  or  upon  bald  heads  in  eight  weeks,  without 
stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Entire  satisfaction  given,  or 
money  refunded.  Descriptive  circulars  mailed  free.  Ad- 
dress E.  L.  SANFORD,  Lansingburg.  N.  Y. 


SHULTS’  CUKLIQUE.  For  curling  the  Hair. 
Pricu  50  cents.  Sent  scaled  and  post-pnid.  Address 

C.  F.  SHULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  Gracfcnberg  Company’s 

UTERINE  CATKOLICON  (Mar-hall’s). 

An  infallible  cure  for  “Female  Weakness,”  and  all 
Uterine  complaints  of  women. 

Price  $1  £50  per  bottle.  Five  bottles  lor  Six  Dollars. 

Thk  Graefenerg  Vegetable  Pills'. 

The  best  Pill  in- the  wo.  Id  for  t mllyuse,  and  for  all  Bil- 
ious and  Liver  complaints.  Price  25  cents  per  box. 
Address  all  orders  to  J.  F.  BRIDGE,  M.D., 

Resident  Physician  GRAEFENBERG  COMPANY, 
No.  139  William  Street,  near  Fulton,  New  York. 
Bar  Inquire  of  Dealers  everywhere,  .an 


Cured  by  Bates'  Appliances.  For  descriptive  pamphlet, 
die.,  address  H.  C.  L.  Mcars  & Co.,  277  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


Printing-Presses  for  oale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500. 

Also  one  Adams  Press,  26x40,  $1500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,  N.Y. 


Attention  Company! 

Clark's  Onguent,  a powerful  stimulant.  Each  packet 
warranted  to  produce  a full  set  of  whiskers  or  moustaches 
in  six  weeks  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  in- 
ury  to  the  Bkin.  Any  person  using  this  Onguent,  and 
nding  it  not  as  represented,  by  informing  me  of  the  fact, 
can  have  their  money  returned  them  at  any  time  within 
3 months  from  day  of  purchase  Price  $1 00.  Sent  sealed 
and  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 
Address,  A.  C.  CLARK, 

P.  O.  Drawer  118, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

$100  CASH  PRIZES! 

Will  be  distributed  free  in  the  Puzzle  Department  of 

MERRYMAN’S  MONTHLY. 

For  full  particulars  see  the  present  Number  of  thiB  great 
Comic  Magazine,  which  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be 
the  best  and  cheapest  publication  of  the  kind. 

By  Puzzles  and  Prizes  in  every  Number.  . an 
Sold  by  all  News-dealers  at  TEN  cents  a copy. 

W.  H.  BURROUGHS,  Publisher,  113  Fulton  St,  N.  Y. 
One  Dollar  a Year,  Fifty  Cents  for  Six  Months. 

DR.  B.  C.  PERRY, 

DERMATOLOGIST, 

49  Bond  Street,  New  York, 

Formerly  of  29  Winter  Street,  Boston,  treats  successful- 
ly all  Diseases  of  the  Fcalp,  Loss  of  Hair,  and  Premature 
■ Blanching.  Also,  removes  Moth  Freckles,  and  other  Dis- 
[ colorations  from  the  face,  without  iujury  to  the  texture  or 
f color  of  the  skin.  Consultations  free. 

I For  particulars  inclose  stamp  for  Circular. 
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Dr.  Talbot’s  Concentrated  Medical 

PINEAPPLE  CIDER, 

is  a PREVENTIVE  of  SICKNESS — The  experience  that 
Dr.  Talbot  has  had  for  the  last  Twenty-five  years  con- 
vinces him  that  it  is  time  the  public  had  an  article  offered 
that  will  prevent  sickness.  The  article  offered  is  Dr.  Tal- 
bot's Medicated  Pineapple  Cider,  designed  for  all  classes, 
old  and  yc.uig.  It  is  not  new  to  the  Doctor,  but  is  en- 
tirely new  to  the  public.  One  quart  bottle  will  last  a well 
person  oae  year.  This  is  rather  a new  mode  of  doctoring ; 
nevertheless  it  will  save  millions  from  being  sick.  Is  it 
not  better  to  pay  three  douars  a year  to  keep  from  being 
sick  than  to  pay  ten  or  twenty  dollars  in  doctors'  bills, 
and  ns  much  more  for  the  loss  of  time  and  the  inconven- 
ience of  being  sick?  To  prevent  sickness  use  as  follows : 
Add  one  teaspoonful  of  Medicated  Pineapple  Cider  to  n 
tumbler  of  cold  water,  and  drink  the  first  tiling  after  you 
rise-  in  the  morning,  and  the  same  before  you  retire  at 
night.  It  will  increase  the  strength  aud  give  vigor  and 
action  to  the  system.  A celebrated  New  York  merchant, 
who  has  made  a thorough  trial  of  the  Pineapple  Cider,  as- 
sures Dr.  Talbot  that  lie  gained  ten  pounds  A flesh  in  one 
month,  at  tlio  first  trial.  He  continues  its  use  as  above 
directed,  and  finds  it  very  beneficial;  says  it  has  proved 
an  entire  preventive  to  sideness  in  his  case.  Also,  another 
well-known  gentleman  in  New  York  has  used  the  Med- 
icated Cider  constantly  for  ten  years,  and  lias  not  been 
sick  one  day  during  that  time. 

Price  $3  per  bottle  (full  quart).  Sent  free  by  express 
on  receipt  of  price. 

All  orders  should  ho  addressed  to 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Sole  Agent, 

64,65,  66, 67,  68, 70, 72,  and  74  Washington  St., 

New  Y'ork. 


November  no.  of  demorest’s  illustrated 

MONTHLY  and  MME.  DEMOREST’S  MIRROR  OF 
FASHIONS.  Now  Heady.  Containing  Mammoth  Fash- 
ion Plates,  Splendid  Engravings,  Five  Original  Stories, 
Elegant  Designs  for  the  Winter  Fashions,  Five  Full-Sized 
Patterns,  Household  Matters,  and  other  valuable  and  in- 
teresting Novelties.  All  for  25  cents. 


Biandreth’s  Pills, 

The  weak,  the  Consumptive,  Rheumatic,  Costive,  Bil- 
ious, and  Delicate,  after  some  days'  use,  will  find  renew- 
ed strength  aud  life  pervade  every  organ  of  their  frames. 

Every  dose  makes  the  blood  purer.  The  nerves  com- 
mence in  the  arteries  and  terminate  in  the  veins.  These 
pills,  as  a first  effect,  act  upon  the  arterial  blood,  increas- 
ing the  circulation,  by  which  impurities  are  deposited  in 
the  veins,  and  they  throw  off  such  collections  into  the  bow- 
el*, which  orgaus,  by  the  energy  derived  from  Brandrelh’s 
Pills,  expel  them  from  the  system.  When  first  need,  the 
Pills  may  occasion  griping,  and  even  make  the  patient  fee! 
worse.  This  is  an  excellent  sign,  and  shows  the  disease 
will  soon  be  cured.  No  great  good  is  often  achieved  with- 
out some  trouble  in  its  attainment,  and  this  rule  applies 
to  the  recovery  of  health. 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS  are  sold  at  25  cents  per  box, 
enveloped  in  full  directions.  Purchase  none  unless  my 
PRIVATE  GOVERNMENT  STAMP  is  on  the  box.  See 
upon  it  B.  BRANDRETH  in  white  letters. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  BRANDRETH  BUILDING, 
NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  medicines. 

FLAYING  CARDS' 
Playing  Cards. 
Playing  Cards. 

BEST  THING  OUT. 

Finest  Card  Ever  Issued! 

Of  new  and  elegant  design,  and  are  the  same  in  all  par- 
ticulars as  old  style  cards,  with  the  exception  that  by  hold- 
ing them  the  light  yon  see 

52  Ber  ful  Pictures. 

Enel  >se  $1  25  ind  three  ; tamps  fov  sai  iple  pack.  $144 
per  grots. 

T.  ALLEN,  60  Nasi  au  Street,  N.  Y. 


LADIES’  LETTER. 

Five  Anatomical  Engravings. 

Has  information  never  before  published. 

Sent  free,  in  a sealed  envelope  for  10  cents. 

Address  Box  4652-  New  York  Post-Office. 


SWEET  FAGBS. 


Physiognomy,  or  “Signs  of  Character" — Portrait  of 
John  Bull,  and  of  an  inBane  Maniac — Facts  about  the  Brain, 
with  Illustrations — Portraits,  Characters,  and  Biography 
of  McClellan,  Fremont,  Kennard,  Allis,  etc.  Brains  of 
Criminals,  Work  and  Wages,  Nativity  of  our  Population, 
Grapes  for  disease — How  to  eat  them, 

(Jure  Social  Relations,  “ Popping  the  Question"— En- 
glish aud  German  Wives,  How  to  train  Children.  “ Led, 
no*  driven,"  Scipent  Worship,  “More  dignity  than  Devo- 
tion,” A Future  Life,  Clerkships  at  Washington,  in  Nov. 
PocitLE  No.  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL. — Newsmen 
have  it.  Sent  by  first  post  for  20c.,  or  $2  a year.  By 
Messrs.  FOWLER  & WELLS,  No.  339  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

EXCELSIOR  MUSIC. 


For  Violin,  Flute,  or  Cornet.  Contains  Brennan  on  the 
Moor,  “Still  in  my  Dreams,’’  Kiss  Waltz,  Lanigan’s Ball, 
lone  Galop,  Finigan’s  Wake,  &c.  6 books  65  cts.,  2 Nos. 
25  cts.,  mailed. 

NEW  CONCERTINA  INSTRUCTOR,  with  over 
popular  and  fashionable  songs,  waltzes,  marches,  polkas. 


, 65  cl 


ailed. 


GUITAR  INSTRUCTOR,  . . 

waltzes,  marches,  polkas,  &c.,  65  cts.,  mailed 
Silk  Violin  Strings  25  cts.,  mailed. 

FRED.  BLUME,  208  Eowery. 


T 


HE  NOVEMBER  No.  OF 

DEMORESrS 

ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY, 


MME.  DEMOKEST’3 
MIRROR  OF  FASHIONS, 

With  Mammoth  Fashion  Plates  and  other  Splendid 
Novelties,  Now  Ready. 


JEWELRY  GIVEN  AWAY. 

SOLDIERS  AND  CITIZENS  can  obtain  GRATIS  a 
great  miscellaneous  newspaper,  and  full  instructions  by 
which  you  can  procure  ALL  MANNER  OF  JEWELRY 
FREE.  ALL  SHOULD  SEND.  Address 
CHARLES  E.  MACKEY,  81  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


“Harry  Hazel’s  Yankee  Blade.” 

Tbc  best  Story  Paper  Published. 

►y  Naval,  Military,  and  Domestic  Tales  and  Sketches 
every  week. 

JONES  & CO.,  Publishers,  32  Congress  St.,  Boston. 
AM.  NEWS  CO.,  New  York,  Wholesale  Agents. 


C£o  army 

\P €1  WATCH,  Sp  IQ 

A Fine  Silver  Composite  Watch  in  Double  Case;-,  En- 
glish Capped  Mcvemen  ts.  Enameled  Dial,  and  fancy  - tec-1 
cut  Hands.  A good  Time-Keeper.  Only  $8  00. 

A handsome  Enginc-Turnort  or  Engraved  Heavy-Cased 
Solid  Silver  Watch,  with  fine  European  Movements,  White 
Dial,  Sunk  Seconds,  Steel  Polished  Hands.  Beautifully  fin- 
ished in  every  respect,  and  correct  Time-Keeper.  Only  $15. 

Photographic  Watch. 

A heavy  hunting-cased  solid  silver  patent  lever  Watch, 
with  jeweled  ruby  actions,  fancy  bridges,  screw  balance, 
and  new  fancy  push-pin,  magic  spring  cases,  with  a Pho- 
tograph of  a favorite  General  beautifully  set  in  the  out- 
side case.  Warranted  good  time-keeper.  Onlv  $?5  00. 
Watches  of  every  description  on  hand.  Address  KELLE  Y 
& ALLEN,  Importers,  No.  200  Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular.  Agents  Wanted  in  eveiy 
Town  and  Regiment  in  the  country. 

“ The  West  Indian  Hair 
Curler.” 

Warranted  to  curl  the  most  straight  and  stiff  hair,  on 
the  first  application,  into  short  ringlets  or  waving  mass- 
ive curls.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1  00.  Ad- 
dress WAUD  GILBERT  LYON, 

Box  5251,  New  Y'ork  Post-Office. 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troope,  -hould  be  sent  by  HAHN  DEN’S  EXPRESS, 
No.  65  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


DR.  BRIGGS’S  GOLDEN  O’BOR 

Will  force  a full  set  of  Whiskers  or  Mustache  to  grow 
thick  and  beautiful  in  five  weeks. 

73»”  Testimonials  of  Thousands,  ^rj 
I send  my  Golden  O’Dor  by  mail,  sealed  ami  poet-paid, 
for  $1.  Address  DR.  C.  BRIGGS, 

, Drawer  6308,  Chicago,  111. 


FURNITURE. 

Enameled  Chamber  Furniture. 

The  best  aaxortment  of  ENAMELED  FURNITURE* in 
all  colors  and  styles,  Walnut  and  Chestnut,  Plain  and  Or- 
namental, in  Suites,  Wholesale  and  Retail.  Also,  Mat- 
tresses and  Palliasses.  WARREN  WARD,  277  Canal  St. 


Chapped  Hands,  Pace.  Lips.  Sunburn,  etc 

CERTAIN  AND  IMMEDIATE  CURE.  HEGEMAN 
& CO.’S  CAMPHOR  ICE  wrrn  GLYCERINE, 

If  used  according  to  the  directions,  will  keep  Gm  iiands 
soft  in  the  coldest  weather.  Price  ‘i5  cents.  Sold  by  ' 
druggists.  Sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  30  cents. 

HEGEMAN  & CO.,  New  York. 


The  Brazilian  Hair  Curler. 

One  application  warranted  to  carl  the  most  straight  and 
stubborn  hair  into  wavy  ringlets  or  heavy  massive  curls. 
Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $1  00.  Address 

8.  S.  CHASE,  Cohoes  N.  Y. 


THE  DECEMBER  No.  OF  DEMOREST’S  ILLUS- 
TRATED MONTHLY  and  Mme.  DEMOREST’S 
MIRROR  OF  FASHIONS,  with  brilliant  and  original 
Stories,  mammoth  Fashion  Plates,  and  other  splendid 
Novelties.  Now  ready. 


Howard’s  “Improved” 

SWEAT-PROOF 
Soldier’s  Money-Belt. 

Every  Soldier  can  have  one  sent  to  him  by  return  mail, 
free  of  postage,  by  enclosing  $2  50  or  $8  00,  according  to 
the  quality  desired.  Large  di-conut  to  dealers.  Address 
HOWARD  BELT  CO.,  430  Broadway,  New  York. 


MUNRO’S  TEN -CENT  PUBLISHING  HOUSE  FOR 
the  Million.  Heady  to-day,  Munro's  feu -Cent  Nov- 
el No.  24 — THE  ROBBER'S  TERROR,  a story  of  startling 
interest  to  all  readers.  No  iainily  should  be  without  a 
copy  of  it ; or  of  any  of  Munro  s Tcn-Cent  Novels,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  names:  No.  1.  The  Hunters;  2.  The 
Trapper’s  Retreat;  3.  The  Patriot  Highwayman;  4.  The 
Hunted  Unionist ; 5.  The  Track  of  Fire ; 6.  The  Man-Eat- 
ers; 7.  Charlotte  Temple,  8.  The  Death  Face;  9.  The  In- 
dian-SIayere  10.  The  Tiger  of  the  Ocean ; 'll.  The  Hunt- 
er’s Triumph • 12.  The  Ocean  Rovers;  13.  The  Tory  Out- 
witted; 14.  Zeke  Sternum,  the  Lion-hearted  Scout;  15. 
The  Scourge  oi  the  Seas ; 16.  The  Captive  Maiden ; 17. 
Long-Legged  Joe;  or.  The  Demon  of  the  Woods;  18.  The 
Wild  Scout  of  the  Mountains;  19.  The  Forest  Lodge;  20. 
The  Rollicking  Rangers ; 21.  Rattlesnake  Dick ; 22  Rick- 
etty  Tom,  the  Rover ; 23.  The  Imps  ot  the  Prairie ; or,  The 
Slasher  of  the  Cave.  For  sale  by  all  News  Dealers,  and 
sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price,  10  cents  each.  GEORGE 
MUNRO  & CO.,  No.  13V  William  Street,  New  Y’ork. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  NOVEMBER,  1864. 

Important  to  Subscribers. 

Subscribers  to  the  MAGAZINE  and  MEEKLY  Will 
find  upon  the  wrapper  of  each  Number  a Statement  of 
A ccount.  The  figures  on  the  direction-label  following  the 
Same  show  the  Number  with  which  the  Subscription 
EXPIRES , as  noted  on  our  books.  Every  Subscriber 
may  thus  ascertain  whether  he  has  received  the  proper 
credit  for  his  remittance,  and  also  when  to  renew  his 
Subscription.  In  renewing  Subscriptions,  Subscribers 
are  particularly  requested  to  name  the  NUMBER  with 
which  the  New  Subscription  should  commence ; they  will 
thus  avoid  receiving  duplicates,  or  missing  any  Number. 
It  is  desirable  that  a Renewal  should  be  received  a few 
weeks  BEFORE  the  expiration  of  the  former  Subscrip- 
tion, in  order  that  our  books  may  be  kept  properly  ad- 
justed. Attention  to  this  will  obviate  nine-tenths  of  the 
errors  which  annoy  both  Publishers  and  Subscribers. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year  $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Five  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  nearly  1 OO.OCO. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 


One  Copy  for  One  Y’ear 4 00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 1 00 


And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Terms  to  Advertisers — One  Dollar  per  line  for  in- 
side, and  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  per  line  for  out- 
side Advertisements  each  insertion. 

I Qfj  - aAWiy  a pjOTHEns, pb™» 

fERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Patent 

[Molded 

Collars 


Atlantic  Monthly 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[November  5,  1864. 
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And  $15  to  $20  per  dny,  made  easy,  selling  ottr  Latent 
Novelty,  now  creating  such  an  Immense  Sensation  and 
extraordinary  demand  throughout  the  A tiny  and  Coun- 
try. The  Great,  \rv,  and  II ’onder/ul  Prize  Port-folioo. 
Extra  Large.  Size  0 by  10.  Just  Out.  Each  of  which 
contains  Several  Dollars'  Worth  of  useful  and  Valuable 
Goods,  Prizes,  &c.  Price  only  25  cents.  Articles  that 
Soldiers  and  Families  can  not  do  without.  Thousands 
sold  every  day.  Soldiers  can  clear  a Month’s  Pay  in  one 
day.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town,  village,  aud  camp 
for  this  Standard  Article.  A splendid  Gold  or  Silver 
Watch  presented  free  ns  a premium  to  every  Agent. 
This  is  the  greatest  money-making  and  surest  business  of 
the  day.  Profits  virylarge.  Sales  rapid.  W ei/varantee 
any  ngent  $15  per  dny.  All  goods  f.raarded,  with  pre- 
miums, same  day  the  order  is  received.  Catalogues,  with 
Premium  Inducements,  sent .free.  8.  C.  HICK  A EDS  & 
CO.,  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  Sole  Manufacturers. 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watch,  Double 
Case,  Lever,  Cop,  small  size,  white  enameled  dial,  cut 
hands,  "English  Movements,"  and  correct  time-keeper, 
with  an  accurate  “ Miniature  Calendar,"  indicating  the 
"Day  of  the  Week,  Month , <(-r.,"  in  back  case. 

A single  one  sent  free  by  mail  to  any  address  in  u neat 
case,  with  a iikaetiful  VEST  CHAIN,  for  only  $10. 

A neat  Silver  Watcii,  same  as  above,  with  " Minin’ are 
Calendar,"  &c„  specially  adapted  to  the  Army.  Sent  free 
by  mail,  to  any  address,  for  only  «7. 

Address  CIIAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  Sole  Importers,  Si 
& 40  Ann  Street,  New  York. 

rupture 

(C  . CURE  TRUSS  challenges  the  world  to 

equal  it  in  retaining  and  perfectly  curing 
0 Hernia, or  Rupture.  Office.  1 Barclay 

Slrepf  onnoaltp.  the  Aarnr  Mruisn 


Tobacco  Twine, 

Twines  and  Paper.  H.  A.  HARVEY,  84  Maiden  Lane.N.Y. 


“The  West  Indian  Hair  Curler” 

IS  THE  MOST  EFFECTUAL  CURLER  IN  USE. 
See  iuside  Advertisement. 


IMPETUOUS  CHARGE  OF  THE  FIRST  COLORED  REBEL  REGIMENT. 

[By  our  Prophetic  Artist. 

“The  time  has  come  for  us  to  put  into  the  army  every  able-bodied  negro  man  as  a soldier.  We  have  learned  from  dear-bought  experience  tliut  negroes  enn  bo  taught 
to  fight.  I would  free  all  able  to  bear  arms,  and  put  them  Into  the  field  at  once.  They  will  make  much  better  soldier*  with  us  than  against  us,  and  swell  the  now 
depleted  ranks  of  our  armies.”— Henry  W.  Allen  (Rebel  Governor  of  Louisiana ) to  James  W.  Sediion  (Rebel  Secretary  of  War).  September  2(1,  1804. 

“The  Conscription  of  Negroes  should  be  accompanied  with  freedom  and  the  privilege  of  remaining  in  the  State.  When  it  is  once  understood  that  freedom  and  a home 
in  the  South  are  the  privileges'  offered  by  the  Confederate  Authorities,  not  only  will  desertions  from  our  ranks  be  unfreqiicnt,  but  the  drafted  negroes  of  the  Yankee 
Armies  will  exchange  services.  Nor  should  this  important  subject  be  prejudiced  with  questions  about  putting  negroes  on  an  equality  with  our  friends,  brothers,  and 
fathers." — Richmond  Enquirer,  October  18. 


Calenberg  & VaupeFs 
PIANOFORTES, 


99  and  101  Bleecker  Street,  2d  block  West  of  Broadway. 
Warranted  for  Six  Years. 


©Derives  much  of  its  popularity 
from  the  simplicity  attending  its 
u-e,  which  gives  it  n pccu  inr 
value  in  a family.  The  various 
diseases  which  may  be  reach,  d 
by  it,  and  in  their  incipient 
stages  eradicated,  i re  among 
those  which  are  peculiarly  fatal 
if  suffered  to  run  ; hut  the  cura- 
tive magic  of  this  preparation 
at  once  disarms  them  of  their 
terrors.  In  all  icepocts  it  ful- 
fills the  conditions  of  a popular  medicine. 


PISH  & HATCH. 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government 
Securities. 

No.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


New  Political  Torch,  Burns  3 Hours— 

FLAGS,  ILLUMINATIONS,  &c. 

The  New  Campaign  Lantern, 

With  Illuminated  Portraits  and  Mottoes  of  the  Candi- 
dates. Clubs  supplied.  Depot,  FUNSTON  & SCOFIELD, 
9 Dey  Street,  New  York. 


But  that’s  a good  Pipe,  so  handy  to  carry,  so  pleasant 
to  smoke,  so  easy  to  clean,  always  ready.  It  is  a gay  thing 
for  the  Bold  Soldier  Boys.  1 dozen  sent  free  (by  permis- 
sion) on  receipt  of  $2  50. 

RICHARDS  & CO.,S7  William  Street,  NewY’oik. 


POLLAK  & SON. 

Meerschaum  Manufacturers, 
692  Broadway,  Near  4th  St.,  N.  Y., 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Pipes  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  stamp  for  Cir- 
cular. Pipes  $8  to  $100  each. 


IRIENDS!  Send  a stamp  for  information  and  my  Cir- 
culars. Address  L.  M.  HARRIS,  Boston,  Muss. 


Knapp’s  Indian  Strengthening  Plaster. 

For  pain  or  weakness  in  the  hack,  breast,  side,  or  limbs; 
rheumatism,  bruises,  sprains,  asthma,  and  diseases  of  tlio 
lurigs,  liver,  and  kidneys,  these  plasters  stand  unrivuled; 
and  for  cheapness,  ease,  and  durability  they  fur  surpass 
all  others.  Sold  by  all  druggists.  General  Depot,  No.  362 
Hudson  Street,  New  York. 


■ The  only  collars  shaped  to  fit 
the  neck  with  a perfect  curve, 
free  from  angles  or  breaks.  The 
turn-over  style  is  the  only  col- 
lar made  having  the  patented 

fictly  smooth  and  free  from 
those  puckers  which  in  all  oth- 
er turn  - down  collars  so  chafe 
and  irritate  the  neck.  Every 
collar  is  stamped  “ Gray’6 

— by  all  retail  dealers  in  men’s 

furnishing  goods.  The  trade  supplied  by 

HATCH.  JOHNSON  & CO..  81  Devonshire 
St.  Boston. 

J.  S.  Lowrey  & Co.,  37  Warren  St..  New  York:  Van 
Deusen,  Boehmer  & Co.,  627  Chestnut  .'•t.,  Pliiln. ; Hodges 
Bros.,  23  Hanover  St.,  Baltimore;  Wall,  Stephens  & Co., 
322  Pennsylvania  Av.,  Wash’ll : Leavitt  & He  vis,  cor. 
Fifth  and  Vine  Sts.,  Cincinnati-  J.  Von  Borrics  & Co., 
434  Main  St., Louisville  ; A.  Frunkenthal  & Bro.,0  No.  Main 
St.,  St.  Louis ; Bradford  Bros  , Milwaukee;  Weed,  Wit- 
ters & Co.,  7 to  13  Tchoupitoulas  St.,  N.  O. 

NOTICE  TO  THE  TRADE. 

The  immense  popularity  of  “ Gray’s  Patent  Molded  Col- 
lar" 1ms  given  rise  to  sundry  imitations  and  infringe- 
ments of  my  patents. 

The  public,  and  especially  dealers  in  collars,  are  cau- 
tioned that  ull  such  violations  of  my  rights  will  be  strictly 
prosecuted.  SOLOMON  S.  GRAY. 

Boston,  October  1, 1864. 


Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement,  list  of  prices, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars,  sent 
free  every  where. 

French  Flannel  Overshirts. 


Davis  Collamore  & Co., 

479  Broadway,  below  Broome  St., 

Imtorters  of  fine  China,  Wedgewood,  Parian,  &c., 
&c.  Engraved  Glass  to  order  in  great  variety. 
Colored  Stone  China  Dining  Sets. 


M.  J.  PAILLARD,  21  Maiden  Lane  (up  etairs),  New  York. 


Cut  38  inches  long,  $4  75  and  $5  00  each.  Sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  the  Cash  and  63  cents  postage  each 
shirt. 


YcTm  Manufacturers  of 
X 3?  I XX  GOLD  MEDAL 

Grand  and  Square  Pianos, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Certificates  of  excellence  from 

Tlialbcrg,  Cottschulk,  Strakosch,  G.  Salter, 
and  other  leading  artists. 

Every  Instrument  warranted  for 
FIVE  YEARS. 


Enameled  White,  having  ull  the  i miforla  of  linen  col- 
lars. Washed  nnd  drieil  in  a moment.  A sample  Collar 
mailed  free  on  receipt  of  75  cents.  Cuffs  $1  00  per  pair. 
Ladies'  Collars  aud  Cuffs  same  price. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD  387  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Gold  Pens. — If  you  want  the  best  Pen  ever  used, 
s:nd  to  Johnson  for  circular  of  engravings;  giving  exact 
sizes  nnd  prices.  Pens  repointed  at  50c.  each,  by  mail. 
E.  S.  JOHNSON,  Manufacturer,  15  Maiden  Line. 


\wj\aua. 

VWLWtUWY. 

.VS.EKSXUWBA. 


Kendall’s  Amboline 

For  the  Hair. 

Will  surely  prevent  hair  falling  out. 

™ best  llair  Dressing  in  the  market 
For  sale.  by  nil  Druggists. 

Prepared  ouly  by 

WARING  & CO., 

35  Dey  Street,  New  York. 


Vineland  Lands.  To  all  Wanting  Farms. 

Large  and  thriving  settlement,  mild  and  healthful  cli- 
mate, 30  miles  south  of  Philadelphia  by  railroad.  Rich 
soil,  producing  large  crops,  which  can  now  he  seen  grow- 
ing. Ten,  twenty,  and  fifty  acre  tracts,  at  from  $25  to 
$35  per  acre,  payable  withiu  four  years.  Good  business 
openings  for  manufactories  nnd  others.  Churches,  schools, 
and  g >od  society.  It  is  now  the  most  improving  place 
East  or  West.  Hundreds  are  settling  and  building.  The 
beauty  with  which  the  place  is  laid  out  is  unsurpassed. 
Letters  answered.  Papers  giving  full  information  will  be 
sent  free.  Address  CIIAS.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineluud  Post- 
Office,  Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey. 

Erom  Report  of  Solon  Robinson,  Agricultural  Editor 
of  the  Tribune:  "It  is  oius  of  the  most  extensive  fertile 
tracts,  in  an  almost  level  position  and  suitable,  condition 
for  pleasant  farming  that  we  know  of  this  side  of  the 
Western  prairies. 


Grover  & Baker’s 

Highest  Premium 
Elastic  Stitch  Sewing  Machines, 
495  Broadway,  New  York 


E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO., 
Manufacturers  of  Fhotographic  Materials, 

501  broai)way?an.  Y. 

In  addition  lo  oar  main  business  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MA- 
TERIALS, we  nr©  IloadiuisrUws  for  tlio  fillowhi|r.  vh. . 

STEREOSCOPES &STEEE0SC .PIC  VIEWS, 

American  nod  Foreign  Ciliet  and  Landscape!.,  Groups,  Statuary 
etc.,  etc.  Alao,  Revolving  Stereccopus,  fi  r public  „r  private  ex- 
hibition. Our  Catalogue  wilt  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  Stamp. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALBUMS, 

Wo  were  the  tint  to  introduce  these  into  tbe  United  Statea, 

log  in  price  from  60  conta  to  $50  each.  Our  ALBUMS  Have  the 
reputation  of  being  superior  in  beauty  nnd  durability  lo  any 
others.  They  will  be  sent  by  mail,  FREE,  on  receipt  of  price. 
tap-FINE  ALBUMS  MADE  TO  ORDER. _/JF3 

CARD  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

OurCatalceue  now  embracesover FIVE  THOUSAND  different 
subjects  to  which  additions  are  continually  teing  made)  of  Por- 
traits of  Eminent  Americans,  etc.,  viz : about 
100  Major-General*,  IOO  Lieut. -Colonels,  650  Statesmen, 

800  Brig.-Genoral*,  250  Other  Officers,  130  Divines, 

876  Colonels,  76  Navy  Officers,  126  Authors, 

40  Artists,  195  Stage,  60  Prominent  Women, 

3,000  Copies  of  Works  of  Art. 

including  reproductions  of  the  most  celebrated  Engravings, 
Paintings,  Statues,  etc.  Catahgucs  sent  on  receipt  of  Stamp. 
An  order  for  Ono  Dozen  Pictures  Irom  onr  Catalogue  will  be 
filled  on  tbe  receipt  of  $1.80,  and  sent  by  mall.  ram. 

Photographers  and  otbera  ordering  goods  C.  O.  D.  will  pleaae 
remit  twenty- lire  per  cent  of  the  amount  w 1th  their  order. 

QT  Tba  prices  and  quality  of  our  goods  cannot  fall  to  satisfy. 


Madame 
M.  L.  M A S 


CARRIAGES  at  bargains. 
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SHERIDAN’S  VICTORY. 

We  give  in  the  subjoined  illustration  a represent- 
ation of  the  highly  interesting  ceremony  in  which 
General  Custer  officiated,  on  Sunday,  October  ‘23 — 
namely,  that  of  presenting  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
the  Battle-Flags  captured  from  the  Rebels  in  the 
Battle  of  Cedar  Creek.  General  Custer  arrived  in 
Washington  on  the  Saturday  before  the  ceremony 
took  place ; and  ten  of  the  captured  flags  were  dis- 
played from  the  railroad  engine  as  the  train  came 
in.  During  the  presentation  it  was  announced  that 
General  Custer  had  been  appointed  Major-General, 
and  this  fact  occasioned  great  enthusiasm  among 
the  large  crowd  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony. 


One  of  the  colors  captured  was  the  head-quarters 
flag  of  the  late  rebel  General  Ramseur,  bearing  the 
inscription,  “On  to  Victory!  Presented  by  Mr. 
W.  T.  Sutherlin.”  A large  number  of  the  colors 
were  taken  by  Custer’s  Division.  General  Ram- 
seur was  a class-mate  of  General  Custer’s  at  West 
Point,  and  as  the  former  was  dying  the  two  re- 
viewed together  the  reminiscences  of  their  cadet 
life. 

FOGGING  SOLDIERS’  VOTES. 

We  give  on  page  725  a sketch  showing  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Copperheads  obtain  their  votes. 
The  facts  of  the  case,  at  its  present  development, 


are  as  follows  : The  first  suspicion  that  something 
wrong  was  going  on  in  regard  to  the  soldiers’  vote 
in  this  State  occurred  to  Mr.  Orville  K.  Wood, 
who  was  in  the  army  procuring  votes  in  behalf  of 
tiie  Union  Committee  of  Clinton  County.  Pro- 
ceeding thereupon  to  the  agency  of  the  State  of 
New  York  at  Baltimore,  and  gaining  the  confidence 
of  a certain  Mr.  Ferry,  the  agent  appointed  by 
Governor  Seymour  two  years  ago  to  look  after 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  and  around  Balti- 
more, ho  found  his  suspicions  more  than  confirmed. 
Mr.  Ferry  remarked  to  Mr.  Wood  that  when 
Union  votes  came  to  that  office  “they  went  out 
all  right.”  In  Mr.  Wood’s  presence  this  Mr. 
Ferry  and  his  fellow -agents,  Donahue,  New- 


comb, and  others,  signed  soldiers’  names  to  votes, 
filling  out  the  blanks  with  other  names  in  regular 
order,  alj^forged ; altered  Union  votes,  so  that  sol- 
diers giving  their  suffrages  to  Mr.  Lincoln  were 
made  to  vote  for  General  M'Clellan,  and  affixed 
to  Democratic  ballots  the  names  of  sick  and  wound- 
ed, and  even  of  dead  soldiers.  The  conspirators 
admitted  that  a number  of  agents  were  employed 
in  a similar  manner,  and  that  soldiers’  votes  were 
in  this  way  manufactured  by  the  dry-goods’  box 
full.  These  statements  are  sworn  to  in  court  by 
two  of  those  engaged  in  the  fraud,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  documents,  consisting  of  a number  of 
the  forged  votes,  and  a large  amount  of  correspond- 
ence, leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  nature  and 
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extent  of  the  crime  which  has  boon  committed 
against  our  citizens  at  home,  and  against  our  bravo 
soldiers  in  the  field.  There  is  nothing  whatever 
to  contradict  or  to  soften  this  damning  evidence  of 
guilt.  And  it  would  appear  from  the  testimony 
that  even  an  officer  in  the  army,  a Commissary. 
General,  had  lent  his  aid  and  sanction  to  the  crime. 
A list  of  the  soldiers  from  Columbia  County  was 
sent  to  Donahue  to  help  on  the  shameful  forgery. 
The  following  letter,  which  was  intercepted,  shows 
to  what  use  the  list  was  put : 

New  York  Stat*  Aoincy,  Baittmore, 

No.  85  lV.  Fayette  Street,  October  S2, 1861. 

Mv  hear  Stn, — I send  with  this  note  a number  of  ballots 
for  your  county.  I have  made  out  a number  from  the  list 
you  sent  me. 

I also  send  a package  put  up  by  Mr.  Ferry,  State  Agent, 
and  yon  will  find  a note  from  him  explaining  things.  I 
guess  you  have  enough.  Fearing  that  you  might  not  I 
inclose  envelopes  and  powers  of  attorney  sworn  to;  you 
can  fill  them  up  for  Columbia  or  any  other  ebunty. 

You  can  fill  them  up  as  well  in  your  county  as  we  can 
here.  If  yon  want  names  of  enlisted  persons,  ascertain 
them  from  the  Supervisors’  list  of  any  county. 

In  haste,  your  friend,  E.  D.,  Jun, 

You  can  procure  large  envelopes  for  attorneys’  names  at 
Albany.  Put  in  some  good  names  for  attorneys. 

Thousands  of  soldiers’  votes  have  been  forged, 
and  many  of  them  have  been  sent  ho»ie.  Every 
vote  thus  fraudulently  given  has  deprived  some 
soldier  of  his  franchise,  the  most  invaluable  of  his 
rights  as  an  American  citizen.  Nor  has  this  injury 
been  confined  to  the  living.  The  Copperheads  have 
dared  not  simply  to  forge  the  votes  of  living  sol- 
diers, but  even  to  desecrate  our  honored  dead. 


RIDING  TO  VOTE. 

Yonder  the  bleak  old  Tavern  stands — the  faded 
sign  before, 

That  years  ago  a setting  sun  and  banded  harvest 
bore: 

The  Tavern  stands  the  same  to-day — the  sign  you 
look  upon 

Has  glintings  of  the  dazzled  sheaves,  but  nothing 
of  the  sun. 

In  Jackson’s  days  a gay  young  man,  with  spirits 
hale  and  blithe, 

And  form  like  the  young  hickory,  so  tough  and 
tall  and  lithe, 

I first  remember  coming  up— we  came  a wagon-load, 

A dozen  for  Old  Hickory — this  rough  Novem- 
ber road. 

Ah!  thirty  years— they  help  a man,  you  see,  In 
growing  gray, 

They  can  not  take  the  manly  soul  that  makes  a 
man  alway! 

It’s  thirty  years,  or  near:  to-day  I go  to  vote 
once  more; 

Here,  half  a mile  away,  we  see  the  crowd  about 
the  door. 


My  boys,  in  Eighteen  Sixty — my  boys?  my 
men,  I mean! 

(No  better  men  nor  braver  souls  in  flesh-and-blood 
are  seen) 

One  twenty-six,  one  twenty-three,  rode  with  their 
father  then: 

The  ballot-box  remembers  theirs — my  vote  I’ll  try 
again! 

The  ballot-box  remembers  theirs,  the  country  well 
might  know — 

Though  in  a million  only  two  for  little  seem  to  go ; 

But,  somehow,  when  my  ticket  slipped  I dream'd 
of  Jackson’s  day . 

The  land,  I thought,  has  need  of  One  whose  will 
will  find  a way! 

“ He  did  not  waver  when  the  need  had  call'd  for 
steadfast  thought — 

The  word  he  spoke  made  plain  the  deed  that  lay 
behind  it  wrought;” 

And  while  I mused  the  Present  fell,  and,  breath- 
ing back  the  Past, 

Again  it  seem’d  the  hale  young  man  his  vote  for 
Jackson  cast! 

Thank  God  it  was  not  lost! — my  vote  I did  not 
cast  in  vain! 

1 go  alone  to  drop  my  vote — the  glorious  vote 
again; 

Alone— where  three  together  fell  but  one  to-day 
shall  fall; 

But  though  I go  alone  to-day,  one  voice  shall 
speak  for  all! 

For  when  our  men,  awaking  quick,  from  hearth 
and  threshold  came, 

Mine  did  not  say,  “Another  day!”  hut  started 
like  a flame ; s 

I'll  vote  for  them  as  well  as  me;  they  died  as 
soldiers  can, 

But  in  my  vote  their  voices  each  shall  claim  the 
right  of  man. 

The  elder  left  his  wife  and  child— my  vote  for 
these  shall  tell; 

The  younger’s  sweet-heart  has  a claim— I’ll  vote 
for  her  as  well ! 

Yes ! for  the  myriad  speechless  tongues,  the  myr- 
iad squandered  lives, 

The  desolation  at  the  heart  of  orphans  and  of 
wives  I 


1 go  to  give  my  vote  alone — I curse  your  shame- 
less sham 

Who  fight  for  traitors  here  at  home  in  Peace’s 
holy  name! 

1 go  to  give  my  vote  alone,  but  even  while  I do, 

I vote  for  dead  and  living,  all  — the  living  dead 
and  you! 


See  yonder  tree  beside  the  field,  caught  in  the 
windy  sough, 

How  conscious  of  its  strength  it  leans,  how 
straight  and  steadfast  now  ! 

if  Lincoln  bends  (for  all,  in  him,  my  vote  I mean 
to  cast>=  . . . , , 

What  winds  hatef  MdifclGsiai,  storms  he’s  known ! 
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THE  EIGHTH  OF  NOVEMBER. 

THE  political  campaign  which  ends  in  the 
election  of  the  8th  of  November  decides  the 
most  important  question  in  history.  It  has  al- 
ways been  the  fate  of  republics  hitherto  to  be 
destroyed  by  faction.  Party-spirit  has  over- 
powered patriotism.  It  has  been,  therefore, 
feared  by  many  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  that 
we  should  encounter  the  same  peril  and  succumb 
to  the  same  fate. 

That  fear  is  now  about  to  be  confirmed  or 
dissipated  forever.  The  American  people  are 
about  to  say  that  their  national  Government, 
like  all  other  Governments,  has  the  right  to  de- 
fend its  existence  by  force  against  foreign  ene- 
mies and  domestic  rebels ; or  it  is  about  to  de- 
clare that  John  C.  Calhoun  and  Jefferson 
Davis  and  George  II.  Pendleton  are  right, 
and  George  Washington,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, Henry  Clay,  Andrew  Jackson,  Dan- 
iel Webster,  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  were 
wrong  in  their  theory  of  our  Government.  It 
is  about  to  declare  that  the  Union  of  the  United 
States  is  the  merest  partnership  at  will  of  sov- 
ereign powers,  in  which  the  prosperity  of  the 
whole  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  whim  or  the  anger 
of  the  smallest  part — or  it  is  to  proclaim,  un- 
mistakably, that  the  United  States  are  a na- 
tion, with  national  attributes,  with  a national 
history,  with  a national  authority,  with  a na- 
tional honor,  and  a national  fiag. 

The  Chicago  party  concedes  the  destruction 
of  the  Government,  because  it  declares  that  the 
attempt  of  the  Government  to  maintain  itself  by 
force  is  a failure.  But  if  it  has  failed  to  enforce 
its  authority  against  rebels,  it  can  hereafter  ex- 
ercise over  them  only  so  much  authority  as  they 
choose  to  allow.  That  is  to  say  that  the  United 
States  Government  may  do  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  just  what  South  Carolina  permits,  and 
nothing  more.  But  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment may  do  as  much  as  that  in  England. 
Therefore,  if  the  Chicago  platform  tells  the 
truth,  the  United  States  Government  is  already 
and  hopelessly  overthrown  in  each  of  the  rebel 
States.  That  is  the  end  of  the  Union.  That 
is  the*ruin  of  the  country. 

Now  the  Chicago  platform  is  the  authorized 
exposition  of  the  views  of  the  party  that  supports 
General  M‘Clellan;  and  Mr.  Pendleton,  who 
is  the  candidate  of  the  Chicago  party  for  Vice- 
President,  entirely  approves  what  he  calls  “the 
beneficent  principles"  of  that  platform.  Does 
not  every  man,  therefore,  who  votes  for  the  Chi- 
cago ticket  necessarily  vote  for  the  Chicago  doc- 
trines ? Or  is  the  letter  of  General  M‘Clellan 
considered  to  be  a breakwater  against  the  terri- 
ble swell  of  anarchy  which  proceeds  from  the 
Chicago  doctrine  ? 

Yet  what  is  the  substance  of  that  doctrine  but 
compromise,  and  what  does  General  M‘Clellan 
suggest  as  the  means  of  restoring  the  Union  but 
compromise?  If  rebels  refuse  to  compromise 
they  are  to  be  delivered  over  to  “ ulterior  con- 
sequences”— which  means,  doubtless,  a more  ab- 
ject compromise.  But  the  significant  point  both 
in  the  Chicago  platform  and  the  M‘  Clei.lan 
letter  is,  that  armed  rebels  against  the  Govern- 
ment are  not  to  be  put  down  by  force,  but  are 
to  be  coaxed  or  bought  off.  That  is  equally  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government,  for  it  is  a premi- 
um upon  rebellion. 

Between  the  unconditional  and  the  condition- 
al maintenance  of  the  Government  the  people  are 
now  to  choose.  If  they  Bhall  decide  for  the  lat- 
ter, universal  disintegration  of  the  Union  and 
endless  wars  between  little  neighboring  States 
inevitably  ensue.  If  they  elect  the  former  the 
power  and  the  importance  which  belong  to  a 
great  nation  will  secure  them  permanent  peace, 
prosperity,  and  liberty.  General  M'Clellan 
and  George  H.  Pendleton  represent  the  con- 
ditional, Abraham  Lincoln  and  Andrew  J ohn- 
son  the  unconditional  maintenance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. May  God  guide  our  choice ! 


THE  ARMY  VOTE  FRAUD. 

The  Union  citizens  of  this  country  have 
always  insisted  that  the  soldiers  should  vote. 
They  have  always  held  that  no  American  cit- 
izen should  lose  his  rights  nnder  the  Govern- 
ment merely  because  he  loved  that  Govern- 
ment enough  to  go  into  the  field  and  fight  for 
it.  The  Copperheads  have  always  insisted  that 
he  should. 

In  Maine  the  soldiers’  voting  law  was  passed, 
and  the  only  majorities  against  it  were  in  Cop- 
perhead towns.  In  New  Hampshire  the  law 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature  by  a vote  of  about 
175  Union  men  to  105  Copperheads.  In  Ver- 
mont the  Union  Legislature  promptly  passed  the 
bill.  In  Rhode  Island  it  was  opposed  only  by 
the  Copperheads.  In  Connecticut  the  Copper- 
heads unanimously  opposed  it.  In  New  York 
the  Union  men  passed  a bill  by  G5  yeas  to  59 
Copperhead  nays,  and  Horatio  Seymour,  Pres- 
ident of  the  M'Clellan  Chicago  Convention, 
vetoed  the  bill ; but  the  Union  men  finally  suc- 
ceeded by  appealing  to  the  people  of  the  State, 
and  procuring  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 


tion which  the  Copperheads  desperately  voted 
against.  In  New  Jersey  37,000  Union  citizens 
asked  the  passage  by  the  Legislature  of  a voting 
law  for  the  soldiers.  The  Legislature  refused  by 
31  Copperhead  nays  to  19  Union  yeas.  In 
Pennsylvania  Judge  Woodward,  the  Copper- 
head candidate  for  Governor,  in  favor  of  whose 
election  General  M'Clellan  wrote  a letter,  op- 
posed the  law.  The  Unionists  then  carried  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The  greatest 
majorities  for  it  were  in  the  Union  counties ; the 
only  majorities  against  it  were  in  Copperhead 
counties.  In  Delaware,  where  the  Copperheads 
control  the  Legislature,  the  soldiers  have  been 
denied  the  right  of  voting.  In  Ohio  the  Cop- 
perheads steadily  and  in  every  way  opposed  the 
law.  But  it  was  passed  by  Union  votes  and 
sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 
In  Michigan  19  Union  Senators  to  10  Copper- 
head, and  53  Union  to  23  Copperhead  represent- 
atives, passed  the  law.  In  Illinois  the  Copper- 
heads controlling  the  Legislature,  defeated  the 
law;  and  General  John  A.  Logan,  the  bosom 
friend  of  Douglas,  is  disfranchised  because  he 
believes  as  Douglas  said  upon  his  death-bed  • 
“ A man  can  not  be  a true  Democrat  unless  he 
is  a loyal  patriot,”  and  because  he  is  nobly  fight- 
ing for  his  country.  In  Wisconsin  the  bill  passed 
by  19  Unionists  to  7 Copperheads  in  the  Senate, 
and  52  Unionists  to  40  Copperheads  in  the  As- 
sembly. In  California,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and 
Missouri  the  Union  men  against  the  steady  Cop- 
perhead opposition  have  secured  the  soldiers’ 
right  to  vote.  In  Indiana  the  Coppei  ’.'ead  Legis- 
lature refused  it. 

Such  is  the  prodigious  record.  In  every  State 
the  Copperhead  supporters  of  M'Clellan  and 
Pendleton  have  opposed  in  every  way  and  at 
every  stage  the  right  of  American  soldiers  to 
vote,  because  they  were  in  the  field  fighting  for 
their  country.  The  Copperheads  made  Patri- 
otism a crime. 

Very  well.  American  soldiers  are  not  fools. 
They  know  exactly  what  they  are  fighting  for ; 
therefore,  in  the  case  of  the  single  State  of  Ohio, 
out  of  55,000  soldiers’  votes  cast  in  October  there 

s a majority  of  48,000  for  the  Union.  And 
now,  as  appears  by  the  confession  of  Mr.  J.  Fer- 
ry, the  Copperhead  State  Agent  for  the  Army 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  a vast  conspiracy  was 
undertaken  by  the  Copperheads  to  forge  the  sol- 
diers’ vote,  and  elect  George  B.  M'Clellan, 
the  friend  of  Vallandigham,  by  defeating  the 
honest  will  of  the  soldiers  in  the  fielilf 

Does  any  loyal  American  citizen  still  ask  him- 
self whether  the  Copperheads  and  their  Chicago 
platform  and  candidates  are  faithful  to  the  Union 
and  the  Government  ? Was  this  universal  Cop- 
perhead opposition  to  the  soldiers’  voting  law  in 
the  Legislatures,  and  this  vast  effort  at  a fraudu- 
lent defeat  of  the  fair  consequences  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law,  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  Government,  or  of  Jefferson  Davis  and 
the  rebellion  ? 


THE  LESSON  OF  THE  RAIDS, 

The  sudden  and  startling  raid  from  Canada 
across  the  frontier  of  Vermont  it  a striking  il- 
lustration of  the  practical  consequences  of  State 
sovereignty  and  disunion.  The  rebels  assert 
that  they  are  only  maintaining  State  sovereign- 
ty. But  in  a system  like  that  they  propose 
every  State  would  be  a little  separate  foreign 
power  to  every  other,  and  each  would  be  al- 
ways exposed  to  such  armed  surprises,  robber- 
ies, and  murders  as  those  of  the  recent  raid 
into  A^ermont.  The  absolute  and  hopeless  an- 
archy resulting  from  the  triumph  of  the  rebels’ 
doctrine  of  State  sovereignty  can  not  be  con- 
ceived. We  may  judge  of  its  inevitable  tend- 
ency by  remembering  that  when,  in  the  winter 
of  1860-61,  some  of  the  Southern  States  declared 
their  secession  from  the  Union  and  the  resump- 
tion of  t heir  sovereignty,  Fernando  Wood,  then 
Mayor,  suggested  that  the  city  of  New  York 
might  find  it  wise  to  secede  from  the  State. 
And  then  the  First  Ward  might  have  found  it 
wise  to"  secede  from  the  Second ; and  so  the  en- 
tire fabric  of  social  order  have  fallen  into  com- 
mon ruin. 

The  doctrine  of  supreme  State  sovereignty  is 
the  doctrine  of  humiliation  and  disgrace.  The 
famous  history  of  this  country  is  that  of  united 
Colonies  and  States.  Before  they  were  united 
there  was  no  histoiy.  The  history  of  England 
and  France  is  the  story  of  weakness,  shame,  and 
anarchy,  until  the  various  parts  were  welded 
into  a great  national  whole.  It  is  not  an  En- 
glishman’s boast  that  he  is  a Kentish  man  or  a 
Yorkshireman,  but  an  Englishman.  It  is  not  a 
Frenchman’s  pride  that  he  is  a Gascon  or  a 
Burgundian,  but  a Frenchman.  It  is  not  York- 
shire or  Burgundy  that  protects  them,  that  gives 
them  importance,  that  makes  them  respected 
and  feared.  It  is  the  name  and  the  nation  of 
England  and  France  that  does  this.  The  flag 
of  their  country  is  not  a Kentish  or  Gascon  flag 
— it  is  the  British  and  the  French;  it  is  the 
cross  of  St.  George  and  the  tri-color. 

It  is  precisely  so  with  us.  The  power  of  this 
nation  in  the  world  is  not  the  power  of  Maine, 
or  Delaware,  or  Missouri,  or  California;  it  is 
that  of  the  United  States.  The  importance  of 
every  citizen  is  not  that  he  is  a Vermonter  or  a 
Georgian,  but  an  American  of  the  United  States. 
The  flag  that  defends  him  every  where  in  the 
world  is  not  the  Pelican  of  Louisiana,  or  the 


Palmetto  of  South  Carolina,  or  the  Anchor  of 
Rhode  Island ; it  is  the  glorious  Stars  and  Stripes. 
The  doctrine  of  supreme  State  sovereignty  plucks 
all  power  and  significance  from  that  flag.  It 
makes  it  represent  not  the  overwhelming  force 
of  a nation — not  the  terrible  energy  of  a trained 
and  resistless  army  and  navy,  but  the  ridiculous 
impotence  of  a guerrilla  band.  The  doctrine 
of  supreme  State  sovereignty  is  national  suicide. 

Yet  that  is  the  doctrine  of  the  rebellion  and 
of  the  Chicago  tender  to  the  rebellion.  The 
Chicago  platform  confesses  the  victory  of  this 
doctrine  over  the  national  power  of  the  Union. 
General  M'Clellan,  in  his  letter  approving 
compromise  with  the  rebel  chiefs,  stands  straight 
upon  the  Chicago  platform,  for  he  proposes  to 
treat  with  those  who,  by  force  of  arms,  assert 
State  sovereignty  against  the  national  suprema- 
cy. Should  such  a policy  be  adopted  by  the 
people  of  this  country  in  his  elevation  to  the 
Presidency,  every  State  would  be  a separate 
power  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  neighboring 
enemies.  Every  State  must  maintain  an  army 
to  defend  its  frontier  against  St.  Alban  raids. 
If  the  States  made  a compact  not  to  harm  each 
other,  it  would  be  as  fruitless  as  Mr.  Pendleton 
now  declares  the  Union  to  be.  “ If  the  States 
refuse  to  observe  the  compact,"  he  says,  “you 
have  no  right  to  force  them  to  observe  it.” 

If,  then,  armies  must  be  maintained  to  de- 
fend sovereign  State  lines,  does  any  man  think 
he  would  escape  the  permanent  draft  which 
would  be  necessary  to  fill  those  armies?  Would 
he  avoid  the  taxes  necessary  to  support  those 
armies?  When  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  chose 
to  threaten  Delaware,  what  hope  or  refuge 
would  Delaware  have?  Chicago  and  Rich- 
mond aim  at  separation  as  a means  of  peace. 
Many  a man  in  the  North  thinks  that  a vote 
for  the  Chicago  candidates  would  give  the  coun- 
try peace,  and  release  him  from  drafts  and  taxa- 
tion. But  if  what  we  say  be  true— and  who 
will  deny  it? — does  he  not  see  that  Union,  and 
Union  alone,  is  strength  and  consequently  se. 
curity  and  peace  ? And  does  it  not  follow  that, 
if  the  power  of  the  Union  is  assailed,  it  must  be 
maintained  unconditionally,  or  else  be  entirely 
overthrown?  Whoever  dictates  conditions  is 
master  of  the  field.  When  once  the  Union  is 
destroyed  by  force  of  arms— as  the  Chicago 
platform  declares  is  now  the  case,  we  have  be- 
fore ns  endless  wars,  taxes,  and  conscriptions; 
we  have  impotence,  ruin,  and  anarchy,  ending 
in  hopeless  despotism 

Let  every  thoughtful  citizen  bear  these  tilings 
in  mind,  and  then  vote  for  M'Clellan  and  Pen- 
dleton, who  represent  this  policy,  if  he  can. 


STRAWS. 

Good  citizens  will  have  observed  that  the 
party  which  has  most  loudly  clamored  for  free 
speech  in  this  campaign  has  been  the  party 
whose  adherents  have  made  almost  all  the  dis- 
turbance in  the  canvass.  Union  meetings  have 
been  constantly  interrupted  by  M'Clellan  par- 
tisans Have  Union  men  any  where  attempt- 
ed to  break  up  M'Clellan  meetings  ? Union 
flags  have  been  cut  down  by  the  friends  of  the 
Chicago  platform  and  M'Clellan.  Have  Union 
men  cut  down  and  torn  M'Clellan  banners? 
Processions  have  been  attacked,  speakers  have 
been  insulted,  every  kind  of  interference  and  an- 
noyance has  been  practiced.  Have  these  things 
been  the  work  of  loyal  Union  citizens  or  of 
M'Clellan  partisans  ? Are  the  men  who  have 
declared  that,  in  certain  events,  they  will  not 
submit  to  the  result  of  the  election,  friends  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  or  of  General  M'Clellan  ? 

We  do  not  assert  that  Union  men  may  not 
sometimes  have  been  guilty  of  interruptions  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Chicago  party ; but  we  chal- 
lenge contradiction  in  saying  that  the  disturbing 
element  at  the  vast  mass  of  meetings  where 
there  has  been  any  disturbance  was  composed 
of  M'Clellan  partisans.  These  are  the  men 
who  bawl  for  free  speech.  They  call  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — as  we  know  in  a cer- 
tain instance — “the  obscene  ape  of  niinois,”  and 
the  next  moment  shout  that  the  liberty  of  speech 
is  annihilated.  They  print  articles  to  favor  the 
insurrection  against  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  appealing  to  every  base  passion  of  ig- 
norant men,  or  meanly  sophisticating  in  smooth 
phrases  to  excite  hostility  to  the  authorities,  and 
then  cry  aloud  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  is 
in  danger. 

These  things  they  do  with  absolute  impnnitv, 
and  shriek  incessantly  that  the  liberties  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  are  imperiled,  because  now  and 
then  a man  has  been  summarily  arrested  for 
helping  the  enemies  of  the  country.  That  thi> 
power,  which  necessarily  resides  in  every  Gov- 
ernment at  war,  has  been  in  every  instance 
wisely  used,  we  do  not  claim ; nor  could  such 
power  ever  be  used  at  all,  whatever  the  emerg- 
ency, without  complaint  from  somebody.  But 
we  do  insist  that  it  has  not  been  so  used  as  to 
inspire  distrust  of  the  intention.  It  has  been 
used,  as  in  this  country  it  always  must  be,  sub- 
ject to  impeachment.  To  say  that  loyal  citi- 
zens have  lost  their  liberties,  or  are,  in  general, 
in  danger  of  “ bastiles,"  is  ludicrously  false. 

Such  things  show  the  spirit  of  the  Chicago 
party.  Is  it  a faithful,  loyal,  patriotic  spirit? 
Does  it  raise  such  cries  really  to  save  the  Gov- 
< emmient,  bAto-aofr.it  into  their  hands  ? Are  the 
mefi  who  bieak  upUnion  meetings  truly  in  favo 
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of  free  speech  ? Are  the  papers  that  speak  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  ns  the  Aurora  used  to  speak  of 
General  Washington  really  deprived  of  their 
“ liberty  ?”  Yet  all  these  men  and  these  papers 
labor  for  the  election  of  General  M‘Clellan. 
Is  that  the  company  a Rood  Union-loving  citizen 
wishes  to  keep  i Is  that  the  candidate  the  true 
friends  of  free  speech  wish  to  vote  for? 

Straws  show  how  the  tide  is  running. 


PODSNAPPERY. 

Ip  any  nation  is  anxious  to  see  the  overthrow 
of  the  American  Government  it  is  the  English. 
The  British  aristocracy  has  said  and  done  all  it 
could  to  aid  the  rebellion  ; and  its  organs  cheer 
lustily  for  General  M‘Clei,lan  and  Mr.  Pen- 
dleton. Some  weeks  ago  the  London  Post,  the 
organ  of  Lord  Palmerston,  the  British  Prime 
Minister,  under  the  heading,  “American  Union 
passing  away,"  said : 

“The  institutions  of  the  American  Republic  were,  in 
the  fullest  signification  of  the  term,  liberal,  and  in  no 
country  in  the  world  has  more  keen  regret  been  felt  than 
in  free  England  that  those  institutions  should  be,  to  all 
appearances,  on  the  point  of  extinction." 

The  spirit  which  thus  complacently  chuckles 
over  what  it  calls  the  prospect  of  our  national 
ruin,  instinctively  works  and  prays  for  the  de- 
feat of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Andrew  John- 
son, whose  careers  from  the  poverty  in  which 
they  were  born  to  the  distinction  they  have 
renched  are  noble  illustrations  of  the  operation 
of  American  institutions. 


COLONEL  LOWELL. 

The  late  Colonel  Lowell,  whose  portrait  is 
upon  page  733,  and  of  whom  we  spoke  last  week, 
was  buried  on  Friday,  October  28,  at  Mount  Au- 
burn, in  Cambridge,  near  Boston.  His  commis- 
sion as  a Brigadier-General  had  been  signed,  and 
was  on  the  way  to  him  when  he  fell. 

A letter  from  one  competent  to  speak  says : “I 
do  not  think  there  was  any  officer  in  all  the  army 
so  much  beloved  as  Lowell." 

“We  all  shed  tears,”  6aid  Coster,  “when  we 
knew  that  we  had  lost  him.  It  is  the  greatest  loss 
the  cavalry  corps  has  suffered.” 

“ I do  not  think  there  was  a quality,’’  said  Sher- 
idan, “which  I would  have  added  to  Lowell.” 


“ELECTION  DAY.” 

Mr.  Nast  and  Mr.  Bellfw  have  done  admirable 
pictorial  service  in  this  paper  for  the  Lnion  cause. 
The  grave  and  poetic  designs  of  Mr.  Hast,  and  the 
clear,  comic  pungency  of  Mr.  Bellew  s caricatures, 
Lave  brought  home  the  issues  of  this  canvass  to 
many  a mind  more  forcibly  than  any  argument  or 
speech. 

This  week  Mr.  Nast  shows  us  the  significance  of 
the  scene  at  the  ballot-box.  Surrounded  by  illus- 
trations of  the  various  persons  and  classes  who  de- 
cide at  the  polls  the  fate  of  the  country  and  of  free 
popular  institutions,  the  figure  of  Peace,  with  droop- 
ing head  and  clipped  wings,  as  if  prostituted  to  a 
hateful  purpose,  with  her  bands  manacled  behind 
her,  stands  before  the  sacred  urn,  while  the  twin 
Satans  of  secession  and  sympathy  with  it  push  their 
ballots  into  her  hand.  But  opposite  to  her — calm, 
erect,  and  majestic,  the  consciousness  of  victory  in 
her  heart  and  its  fire  beaming  in  her  eye — th6  ripe 
and  noble  figure  of  the  Country,  American  Union 
and  Liberty,  drops  her  ballet  into  the  box.  You 
can  read  upon  it  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
whom  the.  heart  cf  that  Country  desires  to  see  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States 


AN  UNANSWERABLE  QUESTION. 

A correspondent  in  the  interior  of  New  York, 
asks: 

“Can  yen  explain  the  present  anomalous  position  ot  the 
so-called  Democratic  party?  If  a large  portion  of  the 
Democratic  presses  and  orators  are,  ns  they  claim,  truly 
loyal,  why  do  they  so  persistently  oppose  every  attempt  of 
the  constituted  authorities  to  suppress  the  rebellion  ? They 
cry  out  and  call  aloud  for  fair  play,  and  yet  constantly  per- 
vert and  misconstrue  willfully  every  act  of  the  Govern- 
ment. They  bavo  long  prayers  for  our  ‘bleeding  coun- 
try,' and  yet  offer  nothing  but  hyssop  and  vinegar  to 
soothe  it  in  Its  hour  of  agony.  What  judgment  will  be 
meted  out  by  coming  generations  to  these  would-be  creed 
makers  ? 

“ ‘ As  they  sow  so  shall  they  reap.’ " 


A SOLDIER’S  VOTE. 

A soldier  forwards  us  the  Union  National  and 
State  ticket,  and  writes:  “I  go  this  whole  thing 
without  any  repugnance  of  conscience.  Woe  unto 
traitors ! We  will  whip  them.” 


A MILITARY  BLISTER  FOR  COP- 
PERHEADS. 

In  the  United  States  Military  Hospital  at  Jeffer- 
sonville, Indiana,  a thorough  canvass  of  the  inmates 
In  September  showed  the  following  results 


Lincoln  and  Johnson 50 

MNJlellan  and  Pendleton 2 

Doubtful 2 


Tlie  veterans  add  that  thj  Copperhead  vote  is  given 
in  aid  of  “the  despicable  aristocracy”  which  is  try- 
ing to  overthrow  the  Government,  and  they  say 
°f  the  party  which  can  not  heartily  cheer  for  the 
victories  of  Sheridan,  Sherman,  Grant,  and  Far- 
RAgct:  “They  should  be  remembered  as  long  as 
they  live  for  their  treachery,  and  be  forever  denied 
by  their  outraged  countrymen  the  privilege  of  hold- 
ing any  office  of  honor,  profit,  or  trust ; and  so  far 
as  our  knowledge  of  them  and  our  votes  and  influ- 
ence will  effect  it,  they  -•  j- 


OUR  “PATTERNS.” 

The  following  letter  comes  from  two  gentlemen 
who,  beyond  any  doubt  whatever,  intend  to  vote 
for  General  M‘Clellan  and  Mr.  Pendleton  ; who 
confide  reverently  in  Mr.  Vallandigham  ; who  de- 
nounce the  “ Abolition  war,”  and  “ Abe  Lincoln's 
despotism;”  who  wish  well  to  thu  rebellion,  and  de- 
sire, as  faithful  supporters  of  the  Chicago  platform 
and  candidates,  to  confess  that  the  American  people 
are  conquered,  and  to  implore  the  gracious  pardon 
of  Jefferson  Davis.  For  all  these  reasons  the 
two  gentlemen  do  not  like  this  paper.  We  should 
be  heartily  ashamed  of  ourselves  if  they  did : 

“ Plains  held,  O.,  Oct.  91,  '64. 

“ Ed.  of  Harper’s  Wecldey: 

11  Dee  Sib, — You  will  much  oblige  your  Patterns  at  this 
office  if  you  will  pleas  keep  your  dam  Blagard  Sheet  at 
home,  or  Send  it  to  them  that  can  Stumic  it.  We  can  uot 
gow  It  any  longer.” 


SPEKE. 

Die®  Thursday,  16th  September^  1864. 
Southward  to  unearth  a secret 
Kept  six  thousand  years, 

Onward,  onward,  one  of  England’s 
Boldest  pioneers 

One  with  high  determination 
Held  in  perfect  drill; 

Working  out  a fixed  purpose 
Grappled  by  the  will. 

Up  the  highway  of  a river, 

Coming  silently, 

With  a broad,  mysterious  volume 
To  the  Syrian  Sea. 

Girt  with  courage  of  the  Saxon — 
Strideth  on  a man, 

Breaking  down  great  walls  of  hindrance, 
As  p Briton  can. 

Type  of  an  immortal  precept 
That  hath  ever  stood 
As  a beacon  to  the  nations — 

English  hardihood. 

Tracking  down  the  Ethiop  stream  line, 
Resolute  to  win 
Access  to  the  hidden  chamber 
Of  its  origin. 

Throwing  hack  great  waves  of  peril 
Rising  in  the  way-, 

Out  upon  the  sea  of  venture 
Valiantly  he  lav 

Captured  by  the  fierce  Somali, 

Wounded,  scorched,  and  bound, 

By  a lance  his  very  muscles 
Nailed  to  the  ground. 

Still  the  storied,  bull-dog  valor 
Of  the  island  race 
Taught  him  how  to  dash  his  fetters 
In  his  captor’s  face. 

Up  he  springs  to  tear  the  cordage 
From  his  swollen  hands; 

Girds  him  for  escape — his  bold  blood 
Dripping  on  the  sands. 

Manly,  son-burnt  features  settled 
To  an  infant  calm — 

Lo!  he  sleeps  beneath  the  heavy 
Shadow  of  the  palm. 

Head  upon  his  arm — the  north  land 
Visited  in  dream ; 

While  the  shafts  of  tropic  fire 
Tremble  on  the  stream 

Home  J from  many  a close-  locked  wrestle 
Where  grim  death  did  press 
Hard  upon  him  as  he  journeyed 
Through  the  wilderness. 

Home!  to  meet  the  grip  of  welcome 
From  an  English  hand; 

Home!  to  find  his  deeds  of  daring 
Famous  in  the  land. 

Home!  his  triumph  by  a people 
Countersigned  and  sealed; 

Home!  to  find  the  spoiler  waiting 
On  an  English  field. 

From  the  gable  of  a farm-house 
Curl  th&  wreaths  of  smoke; 

Through  a copse  the  sunlight  quivers 
On  the  browning  oak. 

Past  the  underwood  and  flowers 
Murmureth  the  burn; 

Past  a shattered  body  lying 
On  the  tangled  fern* 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY 

The  following  is  related  as  “ the  President’s  last  story-" 
In  dismissing  a party  of  hungry  place-Beekers  who  iiad 
often  wearied  him,  and  finally  exhausted  his  patience,  Mr. 
Lincoln  said  they  reminded  him  of  the  story  of  the  school- 
master who  told  one  of  his  pupils  to  read  the  third  chapter 
of  Daniel.  The  boy  began,  but  when  he  came  to  the 
names  of  Shadrach,  Meshacb,  and  Abed-nego,  he  Btumbled. 
The  master  required  him  to  proceed.  He  tried  again  and 
failed.  Pedagogue  then  tried  a flogging,  but  still  no  go. 
Relenting,  the  master  told  the  boy  he  might  rend  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  and  let  the  present  one  go.  The  boy 
brightened  up  and  took  hold  with  a will.  He  got  on 
famously  until  he  reached  the  last  verse,  when,  pausing,  a 
look  of  consternation  overcame  his  countenance  and  he 
dropped  the  book,  exclaiming  in  a doleful  voice,  “ Why 
here  are  them  three  rascally  fellows  again The  trio 
sloped,  and  some  of  their  friends  say  it  was  a fair  hit. 

“This  is  the  last  rose  of  summer!"  exclaimed  a wag,  as 
be  rose  from  his  bed  on  the  31st  of  August. 

Let  a man  do  his  best,  and  the  world  may  do  its  worst. 


JACKSON  BOOTS  AND  SElMOUR  SLIPPERS. 

One  of  our  patriotic  clergy  of  this  city  lately  said  that 
he  had  looked  with  great  hope  to  the  Chicago  Convention, 
thinking  that  they  might  start  a patriotic  movement  that 
would  unite  the  heart  of  the  nation  and  break  down  the 
old  party  wails.  But  he  was  bitterly  disappointed.  All 
that  was  necessary  was  to  build  a hickory  platform,  raise 
the  old  flag  over  it,  and  hang  a pair  of  Andrew  Jackson's 
old  boots  on  the  flag-staff.  Instead  of  hickory,  we  had  at 
( Chicago  only  saw-dust;  instead  of  the  old  flag,  there  was 
a banner  that  was  so  dim  and  uncertain  as  to  puzzle  the 
looker-on  to  tell  whether  it  was  the  Stars  and  Stripes  or 
the  Stars  and  Bars ; instead  of  Andrew  Jackson’s  old  boots, 
there  were  Horatio  Seymour's  bran-new  slippers — slippery 
enough  they  were  too. 

THE  ONION  AND  THE  UNION. 

Dr.  Osgood  gave  the  Agricultural  Address  before  the 
Fairfield  County  fanners  at  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  Sep- 
tember 30,  and  spoke  of  the  duty  that  the  great  fanning 
interest  owed  to  the  country,  and  the  immense  power  of 
patriotic  farmers  in  the  old  Revolutionary  times  and  in 
the  whole  of  our  national  history.  He  said  he  had  heard 
of  a few  mean  Connecticut  farmeis  who  disowned  the  Hug 
when  the  present  rebellion  broke  out,  because  the  price 
of  onions  fell  in  the  first  war-panic.  The  true  farmer,  lie 
said,  is  above  such  baseness,  and  cares  not  only  for  his 
crops,  hut  for  his  country.  He  likes  to  sell  his  onions,  but 
he  will  not  sell  the  Union.  He  may  think  that  great  is 
the  Onion , but  he  is  quite  sure  that  greater  is  the  Union. 

Lord  Brougham  told  the  following  anecdote  at  the  late 
meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  : Home  Tooke  was 
sitting  in  a room  by  himself  on:  day  when  in  rushed  a 
lunatic,  flourishing  a large-bl  ided  knife  in  his  hand.  The 
lunatic  said,  “Yon  are  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  are  you  not?" 
•*  Yes,”  was  the  reply.  “ Then,”  said  the  lunatic,  “ I will 
soon  put  an  end  to  you."  Horne  Tooke  answered,  “ If  you 
do  you  will  suffer  for  it."  “Oh,"  said  the  madman.  “I 
came  out  of  Dr.  Shipton's  asylum  t'other  day,  and  they 
can’t  punish  me."  Horne  Tooke  rejoined,  with  great  tact, 
“Then  I suppose  you  don’t  know  that  a law  was  passed 
only  t’other  dBy  saying  that  all  lunatics  should  be  hang- 
ed?" “No,  I didn’t  know  that,"  replied  the  madman, 
instantly  throwing  down  the  knife  in  a tremor  and  slink- 
ing out  of  the  room. 


A bull  is  good  eating  in  any  land.  Here  ih  n fine  one 
produced  by  the  Indipendance  in  a burst  of  fine  writing- 
“A  hundred  thousand  hearts  were  beating  as  they  wit- 
nessed the  ascent  of  Nadar ; a hundred  thousand  eye3  were 
watching  the  movements  of  the  balloon” — thus  showing 
that  each  possessor  of  a heart  was  either  shutting  one  eye 
or  bad  but  one  eye — a singular  Belgian  race. 


Lord  Norbnry  was  celebrated  equally  for  his  wit  and 
his  severity  as  a criminal  judge.  At  one  time,  ac  a spe- 
cial commissioner  appointed  to  try  the  culprits  in  one  of 
the  Irish  rebellions,  he  had  in  course  of  a sitting  convict- 
ed a great  many.  “ You  are  going  on  swimmingly  here, 
my  lord,”  said  a counsel  for  the  prisoners.  “Yes,”  an- 
swered his  lordship,  significantly,  “seven  knots  an  hour.” 


THE  TOWR’S  AUTUMN  SOLILOQUY 
Leaves  have  their  tjme  to  fall, 

And  so  likewise  have  I; 

The  reason,  too,  ’s  the  same. 

Both  comes  of  getting  dry. 

But  here’s  the  difference  'twixt  you  and  roe, 
I fall  more  harder  and  more  frequently. 


Why  Is  a lucky  billiard-player  like  an  anchor? — Be- 
cause he  holds  his  ground  entirely  by  flakes. 

“Sambo,  am  yon  posted  in  natural  sciences?"  “Ob 
conrse  I is ; sartingly."  “ Then  you  can  tell  me  the  cause 
of  the  great  blight  in  potatoes  for  he  last  ten  years?" 
“Oh!  dat’s  easy  enough.  It’s  all  owing  to  de  rot-tnter-y 
motion  of  the  earth.” 


A Parisian  advertises  photographs  giving  to  the.  physi- 
ognomy the  effects  of  the  full  moon  shining  on  the  face. 
He  sayH  the  softness  that  the  moon  produces  is  remarka- 
ble. There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 


A poor  Frenchman  being  aroused  from  sleep  by  his  wife, 
with  the  cry.  “Get  np,  Baptiste,  there’s  a robber  in  the 
house,"  calmly  answered,  “ Don't  let  us  molest  him.  Let 
him  ransack  the  house,  and  if  he  should  find  any  thlDg 
of  value  we’ll  take  it  away  from  him.” 


A company  of  French  players  were  giving  one  of  Racine’s 
plays,  in  which  it  became  necessary  to  have  a number  ot 
German  Soldiers  on  the  stage  to  represent  the  Greek  army. 
Not  one  of  these  men  understood  the  French  language, 
with  the  exception  of  a non-commissioned  officer,  who  knew 
it  a little,  aud  was  therefore  appointed  to  interpret  the 
prompter’s  ordeis.  At  the  most  solemn  part  of  the  tragedy 
the  prompter  gave  the  order  to  go  off.  “ Sorter,”  said  he, 
but  the  Gennan  sergeant,  knowing  nothing  of  the  play, 
mistook  the  word  for  “ Saviez,"  whereupon  all  the  soldiers 
began  dancing  forthwith,  to  the  astonishment  as  -well  as 
mirth  of  the  audience,  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  to  the  dis- 
gust of  the  actors,  who  saw  their  efforts  to  move  their  au- 
ditors to  tears  rendered  abortive  by  the  blunder. 


When  is  a candle  likely  to  be  angry  ?— When  it’s  put 
out,  to  be  sure. 


An  old  Irishman  who  had  witnessed  the  effect  of  whisky 
for  many  years  past,  paid  a barrel  labeled  whisky  contained 
a thousand  songs  and  fifty  fights. 


“ George,  do  you  k now  that  Me.  Jones  has  found  a beau- 
tiful bahv  on  his  door-step,  and  is  going  to  adopt  him?” 
“Yes,  papa;  he  will  be  Mr.  Jones's  stepson,  won’t  he?” 

A young  lady  has  discovered  the  reason  why  married 
men,  from  the  age  of  thirty  years  and  upward,  are  more 
or  less  bald;  they  scratch  the  hair  off  in  dismay  at  their 
wives  long  milliners'  bills  I 


It  is  a curious  fact  in  the  grammar  of  politics  that,  when 
statesmen  get  into  place,  they  often  become  oblivious  of 
their  antecedents,  but  are  seldom  forgetful  of  their  rela- 
tives. 


Tom  Hood  says  nothing  spoils  a holiday  like  a Sunday 
coat  or  a new  pair  of  boots.  To  have  time  set  easy,  your 
garments  must  set  the  example. 


Henry  Erskine  happening  to  be  retained  for  a client  of 
the  name  of  Tickle,  began  his  speech  in  opening  the  case, 
thus:  “Tickle,  my  client,  the  defendant,  my  lord’’— and 
upon  proceeding  so  far  wac  interrupted  by  laughter  in 
court,  which  was  increased  when  the  Judge  (Lord  Kaimes) 
exclaimed:  “Tickle  him  yourself,  Harry;  you  are  as  able 
to  do  so  as  I am  " 


A gentleman  afflicted  with  rheumatism  consulted  a phy- 
sician, who  immediately  wrote  him  a prescription.  As 
the  patient  was  going  away  the  doctor  called  him  back. 
“ By-the-way,  Sir,  should  my  prescription  happen  to  afford 
you  any  relief,  please  to  let  me  know,  as  I.  am  myself  suf- 
fering from  a similar  affection,  and  have  tried  in  vain  to 
cure  it." 

“What's  fashionable,  I’ll,  maintain 
Is  always  right,”  cries  sprightly  Jane; 

“Ah,  would  to  Heaven  I"  cries  graver  Sue, 

“ What’s  right  were  fashionable  too.” 


A traveler  coming  np  to  an  inn  door,  said:  “Pray, 
friend,  are  you  the  master  of  this  house?"— “Yes,  Sir,” 
answered  Boniface,  “my  wife  has  been  dead  these  three 
weeks.”  


During  the  riots  of  !7S0  most  persons  in  London,  in  or- 
der to  save  their  houses  from  being  burned  or  pulled  down, 
wrote  on  their  doors,  “ No  Popery  J"  Old  Grimaldi,  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  “Joey,"  to  avoid  alljnistakes, 
wrote  on  hta,  “No  Religion  1’’ 


REASON  FOR  THICK  ANKLES. 
“Harry,  I can  not  think,”  says  Dick. 

“ What  makes  my  ankles  grow  so  thick.” 
“ You  do  not  recollect.,"  says  Harry, 

“ How  great  a calf  they  have  to  carry." 


Mr.  Reynolds,  the  dramatist,  once  met  a free-ar  i-easy 
actor,  who  told  him  that  he  had  passed  three  fast:  • days 
at  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  — , with- 
out any  invitation.  Ho  had  gone  there  on  the  assumption 
that  as  my  lord  and  lady  were  not  on  speaking  terms,  each 
would  suppose  the  other  had  asked  him,  and  so  it  turned 
ont. 


\Vhen  ladies  wore  their  dresses  very  low  and  very  short, 
a wit  observed  that  “they  began  too  late  and  ended  too 


A gentleman  gave  a friend  some  first-rate  wine,  which 
he  tasted  and  drank,  making  no  remark  upon  it.  The 
owner,  disgusted  at  his  guest's  want  of  appreciation,  next 
offered  some  strong  but  inferior  wine,  which  the  guest  had 
no  sooner  tasted  than  lie  exclaimed  that  it  was  excellent 
wine.  “But  you  said  nothing  of  the  first,"  renfkrked  his 
host.  “Oh”  replied  the  other,  “the  flint  required  no- 
thing being  said  of  it.  It  spoke  for  itself.  I thought  tha 
second  wanted  a trumpeter." 


Mrs.  Smith,  hearing  strange  sounds,  inquired  of  her  new 
servant  if  she  snored  in  her  sleep.  “ I don’t  know,  marra," 
replied  Becky,  quite  innocently ; “ I never  lay  awake  long 
enough  to  diskiver. ’• 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

THE  VIRGINIA  CAMPAIGN. 

On  Thursday,  October  28,  General  Grant  moved  his  en- 
tire army  for  the  purpose  of  finding  on  either  flank  some 
vulnerable  point  in  the  enemy’s  liues.  The  movement  in 
neither  direction  had  a fortunate  issue. 

On  the  left  the  Second,  Fifth,  and  Ninth  corps  advanced 
in  three  separate  columns.  The  Second  Corps  by  a cir- 
cuitous march  moved  along  the  Vaughan  Road,  and  thence 
northwestwardly  to  Hatcher’s  Run,  three  miles  beyond 
our  extreme  left.  Here  they  met  the  enemy,  driving  iu 
his  pickets,  forty  of  whom,  including  a major,  were  cap- 
tured. From  this  point  the  corps  moved  weetwardly,  and 
struck  the  Boydton  road,  along  which  the  enemy  has  been 
transporting  supplies  since  the  seizure  of  the  Weldon  Rail- 
road. The  Fifth  Corps  advanced  by  a more  direct  route, 
also  striking  the  Boydton  road  on  the  right  of  the  Second. 
The  third  column  consisted  of  the  Ninth  Coips,  which 
moved  up  to  the  right  of  the  Fifth.  The  position  taken 
was  one  which,  if  held,  would  prove  of  great  advantage  to 
us,  as  it  secured  possession  of  a road  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  enemy,  and  seriously  threatened  the  South- 
side  Railroad.  The  rebels,  watching  their  opportunity, 
and  discovering  a gap  in  the  Federal  line  between  the  Sec- 
ond aud  Fifth  corps,  attacked  with  great  vigor  at  this 
point  This  attack  was  made  at  4 o’clock  r.M.  by  Ma- 
hone's  Division  of  Hill’s  Corps.  Forming  under  cover  of 
the  woods,  this  division  advanced  and  at  first  gained  an 
advantage,  and  inflicting  on  the  Second  Corps  a consider- 
able loss.  But  the  attack  was  finally  repulsed,  though 
Grant  was  compelled  to  withdraw.  As  the  rebels  were 
driven  back  nenrly  a whole  brigade  of  them  was  captured 
by  the  Second  Corps.  The  rebel  cavalry  followed  the  Fed- 
erals  as  they  withdrew,  blit  inflicted  no  injury.  Our  loss 
was  about  1500.  We  took  828  prisoners  and  four  battle- 
flags. 

The  same  day  Butler’s  army  north  of  the  James  co- 
operated with  the  advance  on  the  left  by  a movement  on 
the  extreme  right.  In  the  morning  the  Eighteenth  Corps, 
with  Kautz's  division  of  cavalry,  pushed  across  from  the 
Darbytown  to  the  Charles  City  Road,  having  orders  to 
avoid  an  engagement,  but  to  ascertain  tlie  exact  situation 
of  the  enemy's  left  flank,  and  to  turn  it  if  possible. 

The  Tenth  CorpB,  in  the  mean  time,  took  a position  on 
the  Darbytown  Road,  facing  toward  Richmond,  Foster’s 
division  in  the  centre,  and  Ames's  on  the  right.  The  reb- 
els were  a little  distance  in  front,  under  cover  of  the 
woods.  Skirmishing  was  kept  up  nearly  all  day. 

By  4 p.m.  Weitzel,  with  tlie  Eighteenth  Corps,  had  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  Charles  City  Road,  and  reached  the 
Williamsburg  Road,  not  far  from  the  “ Seven  Pines” 
battle-field.  The  enemy's  line  at  this  poiDt  appeared  to 
be  weakly  defended,  and  two  brigades  were  ordered  to  at- 
tempt it  by  assault.  As  they  moved  np  to  the  breast- 
works they  became  exposed  to  a terrible  cross-fire.  Soma 
of  the  column  made  good  their  retreat,  but  the  greater 
part,  of  the  two  brigades  were  captured.  Four  miles  far- 
ther to  the  right  Holman’s  colored  division  captured,  at 
the  same  time,  a redoubt  mounting  two  guns.  Orders 
were  then  given  for  the  entire  command  to  return  to  their 
retrenchments. 

THE  WESTERN  CAMPAIGN. 

October  IT  General  Beauregard  assumed  command  of 
the  military  division  of  the  West  In  an  address  issued 
on  that  occasion  he  says : 

“The  army  of  Sherman  still  defiantly  holds  Atlanta. 
He  can  and  must  be  driven  from  it  It  is  only  for  the 
good  people  of  Georgia  and  the  surrounding  States  to 
speak  the  word,  and  the  work  is  done.  We  have  abund- 
ant provisions.  There  are  men  enough  in  the  country 
liable  to  and  able  for  tlie  service  to  accomplish  this  result. 

“To  all  such  I earnestly  appeal  to  report  promptly  to 
their  respective  commands,  and  let  those  who  can  not  go 
see  to  it  that  none  remain  who  are  able  to  strike  a blow  in 
this  critical  and  decisive  hour.  To  those  soldiers,  if  any, 
who  are  absent  from  their  commands  without  Jeave,  I ap- 
peal in  the  name  of  their  brave  comrades,  with  whom 
they  have  in  tlie  past  so  often  shared  the  privations  of 
the  camp  and  the  dangers  of  the  baltle-field,  to  return  at 
once  to  their  duty. 

“ To  all  such  as  shall  report  to  their  respective  com-  . 
mauds  in  response  to  this  appeal  within  the  next  thirty  * 
days  an  amnesty  Is  hereby  granted.  My  appeal  is  to  ev. 
ery  one,  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  to  come  forward* 
freely,  cheerfully,  and  with  good  heart  to  the  work  that 
lies  before  us." 

General  Hood,  after  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Decatnr. 
Alabama,  is  reported  to  be  crossing  the  Tennessee. 

General  Meridith.  commanding  at  Padncah,  has  re- 
ceived intelligence  from  General  Sherman  that  Forrest 
was  meditating  an  attack  on  that  place.  Padncah  is  be- 
ing  put  in  a thorough  state  of  defenso. 

General  Gillom  a few  days  since  gained  a victory  over 
a portion  of  Breckinridge's  forces  in  East  Tennessee.  Ho 
captured  Mailing's  battery  and  500  prisoners. 

General  Price  still  continues  his  retreat  southward. 
Pleasanton,  who  has  lie  on  engaged  in  pursuit,  was  injured 
. a few  days  since  by  a fall  from  his  horse. 

THE  REBELS  ARMING  THEIR  SLAVES. 

Tlie  editor  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  a Georgian  pa- 
per, in  writing  homo  to  his  paper,  from  Richmond,  says : 

“ The  pressure  brought  upon  the  authorities  here,  favoring 
the  aiming  of  the  blacks,  has  been  too  strong  to  resist. 
Hence  it  is  with  gratitude  that  I am  able  to  state  officially 
that  arrangements  are  now  being  made  to  arm,  for  the 
spring  campaign,  three  hundred  thousand  slaves,  whose 
musters  are  to  be  compensated  by  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment. The  slaves  thus  armed  are  to  have  their  free- 
dom and  fifty  acres  of  land  each,  which  insures  them  per- 
manent homes  in  the  South.” 

THE  NEW  STATE  OF  NEVADA. 

Tlie  Territory  of  Nevada,  which  has  just  been  admitted 
to  the  Union  as  a State,  by  proclamation  of  President  Lin- 
coln, was  organized  in  Murch,  1861.  For  this  purpose 
about  ten  thousand  square  miles  were  appropriated  from 
the  northern  extremity  of  California,  and  abont  seventy 
thousand  from  Western  Utah. 

At  tlie  time  of  its  organization  the  Territory  possessed 
a population  of  very  nearly  7000  white  settlers.  The  de- 
velopment of  her  mineral  resources  was  rapid  and  almost 
without  parallel,  and  attracted  a constant  stream  of  im- 
migration to  the  Territory.  As  the  population  lias  not 
been  subject  to  the  fluctuations  from  which  other  Terri- 
tories have  suffered,  the  growth  of  Nevada  has  been  rapid 
and  steady.  At  the  general  convention  election  of  1863 
nearly. 11,000. votes  were  cast;  during  the  present  year 
great’af<p^jf’tfl^e|^opofitjnn  have  been  made. 
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A PICTURE  IN  WATER-COLORS. 

BY  MILES  O'REILLY. 

’Twas  a bright  expanse  of  water 
Where  the  Quaker’s  gentle  daughter 
Every  summer  morning  sought  her 
Bath  of  beauty,  light,  and  grace ; 
Quite  a fleet  of  drifted  lilies 
Danced  above  the  mimic  billows, 

And  a screen  of  drooping  willows 

Curtained  close  the  batliing-place. 

In  my  skiff  at  random  floating, 

Rod  and  line  but  little  noting — 

Ah  ! what  subtle  charm  had  boating 

Since  the  bathing-place  was  known! 

I across  the  lake  was  drifted, 

While  with  life  my  fancy  gifted 
Every  lily-shoulder  lifted 

White  and  dimpled  as  her  own! 

“All,  how  clear!”  I muttered,  eying 
Many  a colored  pebble  lying 
Far  below,  and  vainly  trying 

On  some  book  to  fix  my  thought; 
“Now  some  good  breeze  hither  winging, 
Set  yon  silver  curtain  swinging — 

Coolness  to  the  bather  bringing!” 

But  the  good  breeze  answered  not. 

Homeward  o’er  the  meadows  tripping, 

All  the  lovelier  for  her  dipping, 

Soon  I saw  the  maiden  skipping, 

Who  said  gravely,  when  we  met : 

“ Friend,  thon’rt  strangely  fond  of  boating;*’ 
And  my  weak  heart  quailed  on  noting 
The  malicious  laughter  floating 
In  the  eyes  of  my  coquette. 


BUYING  A RECRUIT. 

The  slanting  afternoon  sunshine  drew  lines  of 
moving  gold  across  the  velvet  grass  at  Central 
I’ark — the  air,  just  touched  with  a keen  soupcon 
of  coming  frosts,  was  full  of  October  sweetness; 
and  the  full  tide  of  metropolitan  fashion  was  rolling 
down  the  drive,  while  Jervis  Bayne  leaned  against 
a rustic  iron  chair  at  the  junction  of  two  broad  roads, 
and  surveyed  the  “ turn-outs”  with  a critical  eye. 

“Heigh-ho!”  sighed  Mr.  Payne,  drearily,  “it’s 
rather  tiresome  work  standing  here,  and  not  seeing 
a soul  one  knows.  It’s  a dreadful  bore  not  having 
any  thing  to  do  with  one’s  self!  I wish  I was  a 
rope-dancer — or  a policeman — or  one  of  those  chaps 
in  blue  overalls,  pegging  away  at  the  stone-wall  on 
Fifth  Avenue.  I wish — Why,  hallo,  Maurice 
Almy,  this  is  never  you !” 

For  a stylish  little  carriage  with  one  gentleman 
driving  in  front,  and  a solemn  servant  with  folded 
arms  occupying  the  back  seat,  conjointly  with  a 
velvet-topped  crutch,  had  dashed  close  up  to  him 
with  a sudden  check. 

“Whom  else  should  it  be?”  demanded  a clear, 
merry  voice.  - “Jump  up  quick;  these  horses  aren’t 
feathers  to  hold  in ; and  I feel  quite  conscious  that 
two  months  in  bed  don’t  make  a fellow  any  stronger 
than  he  was  before!  Are  you  all  right?  Then 
here  goes !” 

“ But,  Aliny,"  stammered  the  astounded  Jervis, 
“ I thought  you  were  laid  .up  for  all  winter.” 

“Not  I;  it  takes  more  than  a chance  bullet-hole 
to  use  me  np.” 

“But  your  foot — ” 

“Oh,  it’s  healing  up  all  right.  A little  painful 
yet ; and  I rather  imagine  it  will  take  more  than 
two  months  of  practice  to  convince  myself  that  a 
crutch  is  better  than  a foot.  However — " 

‘ * I suppose  I must  call  you  Major  Almy  now,” 
said  Payne,  lightly  touching  the  glittering  insignia 
on  his  companion’s  broad  shoulder.  Almy’s  brow 
contracted. 

“ Major  Almy,  off  duty  for  the  rest  of  his  life! 
Oh,  if  I were  but  the  lowest  private  in  my  regiment, 
to  be  able  to  strike  another  blow  for  the  cause  I 
honor ! See  here,  Jervis  Payne ! what  are  you  do- 
ing at  such  a time  as  this  ? Why  don’t  you  enlist ! 
Come ! go  in  my  vacant  place !” 

Jervis  Payne  shook  his  head  with  a calmness  that 
was  exquisitely  irritating  to  the  enthusiastic  young 
officer. 

‘ ‘ We  don’t  look  at  the  thing  in  the  same  light, 
Maurice.” 

“Jervis  Payne,  don't  give  me  reason  to  suspect 
that  you  have  joined  the  crew  of  Copperheads! 
Remember  I’m  strong  enough  yet  to  pitch  y u out 
of  the  carriage !” 

Payne  smiled. 

“Gently,  Almy;  we  shall  both  have  our  necks 
broken  if  you  drive  in  that  liap-hazard  style !” 

‘ ‘ Then  I am  to  suppose  you  don’t  care  a stiver  for 
the  country?” 

“Oh  yes;  I love  my  country  well  enough,” 
yawned  Payne.  “Don’t  I pay  my  income-tax, 
and  give  a quarter  to  every  old  impostor  that  comes 
along  with  an  army-blue  suit  and  a mile-long  lie 
about  the  hospital  be  has  just  been  discharged  from? 
Of  course  I'm  patriotic  enough,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing ; but  that's  no  reason  I should  go  and  butt 
my  head  up  against  Jeff  Davis's  cannon  !” 

“And  you  call  yourself  a citizen  of  the  American 
Republic?” 

“ I take  that  liberty.” 

“ And  avail  yourself  unblusbingly  of  the  privi- 
leges of  a Government  which  you  are  unwilling  to 
uphold?” 

“ Hold  ou  there !— there  are  two  sides  to  that  ar- 
gument, if  you  please.  How  very  pretty  Miss 
Aubrey  looks  to-night,  and  what  a gracious  smile 
she  gave  you ! They  say  she’s  uncommonly  sweet 
on  you,  Maurice— eh?” 

“Nonsense!"  ejaculated  Major  Almy,  vexed  to 
feel  the  blood  mounting  to  his  pale  cheek. 

“There!”  pursued  Payne,  “she’s  turned  half 
way  round  to  look  at  that  interesting  crutch  of 
yours.  It’s  a greatrtM**5  to  b^a-.wtmpded  soldier, 
with  plenty  of  momy! laying— ” 


“Jfes,  as  you  were  saying — ” 

' ‘ What’s  the  use  of  tramping  off  to  the  wars  my- 
self, when  I’ve  paid  money  enough  to  hire  half  a 
dozen  Irishmen  to  stand  up  and  be  shot  at.” 

“But  we  don’t  want  money — we  want  men.” 

“ Meaning  that  you  want  me.  No,  I thank  you !” 

“ Jervis,  I never  thought  you  were  a coward.” 

“Now,  look  here,  Almy!”  exclaimed  Payne, 
roused  at  last  into  the  semblance  of  energy,  “ that’s 
not  fair.  I am  not  a red-hot  fanatic  on  the  subject 
of  war,  neither  do  I pretend  to  be.  You  are  one  of 
the  lien-,  dashing  fellows  that  fairly  enjoy  marching 
up  to  a line  of  fixed  bayonets.  Fighting  is  your 
element — you  like  the  fun !” 

“ The^/un,”  repeated  Almy,  in  a low,  grave  voice, 
glancing  down  at  the  bandaged  stump  that  lay  on 
a cushion  close  to  the  dash-board. 

“ Well,  I mean,  of  course,  the  excitement  of  the 
thing.  It  is  no  sacrifice  for  you  to  turn  soldier,  and 
draw  your  pay  in  glory,  trumpet  blasts  from  all 
the  papers,  a major’s  shoulder-straps,  and  a bouquet 
for  your  sick  room  every  day,  with  Miss  Aubrey’s 
card  stuck  into  it.  It’s  not  so  disagreeable  to  fight 
for  one’s  country  on  such  terms  as  those ! But  I 
mean  to  say  that,  when  it  came  to  any  act  of  real, 
disagreeable  self-denial,  you  wouldn't  be  any  readi- 
er than  I am.  As  I said  before,  it  is  a matter  of 
personal  taste.  Let  the  country  call  upon  Major 
Maurice  Almy  to  saw  wood  or  cut  out  army  coats 
at  a dollar  a day  for  its  benefit,  and  matters  would 
wear  altogether  a different  aspect !" 

“ Do  you  think  so?” 

“ I am  sure  of  it.” 

“ I should  just  like  a fair  trial — that’s  all !” 

“ Should  you?  Well,  then,  listen  to  me,”  said 
Payne,  with  the  sneering  smile  that  Almy  particu- 
larly disliked  : “You  are  an  ingrain  aristocrat,  Mau- 
rice Almy,  with  fastidious  tastes  that  a thousand 
years  of  soldier-life  would  only  tend  to  deepen. 
Don’t  shake  your  head — I know  you  better  than 
you  know  yourself.  Now,  I’m  willing  to  make  a 
bargain  with  you.” 

“ State  your  terms.” 

“ Do  you  know  old  Raeburn,  the  shoemaker?” 

“ Do  1 know  him  ? No,  I believe  I have  not 
the  pleasure  of  a personal  acquaintance ; but  I know 
whom  you  mean — an  old  Jew  of  a fellow,  whom 
the  ladies  rather  like  to  patronize,  in Street!” 

“Old  Raeburn  is  very  much  in  want  of  a clerk 
in  his  store,  to  sell  shoe-strings,  count  the  cash,  and 
keep  his  accounts,  besides  doing  any  other  dirty 
work  that  comes  uppermost.” 

“ Is  he?  What  the  mischief  is  that  to  me  ?” 

“Just  this.  If  you  will  take  the  position  and  ful- 
fill its  duties,  just  for  one  day — ” 

“ Me ! In  I saac  Raeburn’s  store ! ’ ’ 

“ — I will  enlist  the  next  day,”  pursued  Payne, 
with  a smile  that  betokened  how  little  probability 
he  saw  his  proposal  being  for  an  instant  entertained. 

“Now  we  shall  see  whether  Major  Maurice  Almy 
really  loves  his  country  any  better  than  I do !” 

“You’re  in  earnest?”  asked  Almy,  turning  round 
so  as  to  look  full  into  his  companion’s  sarcastic  eye. 

“ Of  course  I am.” 

“ Well,  then,  agreed ! When  do  my  duties  com- 
mence ?” 

“Not  just  yet,  of  course — your  foot — ” 

“ Oh,  hang  my  foot ! Say  next  week  ?” 

“ Yes ; but  mind  you,  this  is  a secret  between  us. 
You  go  in  as  Raeburn’s  bona  fide  clerk,  not  as  a 
knight  of  romance,  fulfilling  some  rash  vow.” 

“All  right;  111  be  silent  as  the  grave.” 

“ You’ll  never  screw  up  courage  to  face  your  fash- 
ionable acquaintance  behind  old  Raeburn’s  counter. 
It’s  a capital  joke  now,  but  it  will  lose  its  point 
when  the  time  comes.  I am  quite  safe.” 

Almy  laughed  and  touched  up  his  horses  as  they 
dashed  into  Bloomingdale  Road. 

“Mind,”  ejaculated  Payne,  as  he  dismounted 
from  the  carriage,  “ it  is  to  be  a whole  day.” 

“Two,  if  you  like.” 

“No,  one  will  be  sufficient;  I merely  wish  to 
test  the  point.”  And  he  walked  away,  mentally 
chuckling  to  think  how  neatly  he  had  cornered  the 
haughty  young  officer,  whose  mustache  and  horses 
were  the  best  “gotten  up”  in  Central  Park. 

“ Maurice,  what  on  earth  have  you  been  doing 
to  yourself?  Where’s  your  uniform  ? Why  do  you 
wear  that  absurd  old  gray  suit?” 

Mary  Almy  held  up  both  hands  in  dismay.  Mau- 
rice himself  was  scarcely  less  disconcerted ; he  had 
not  reckoned  on  this  rencounter. 

“ My  dear  Polly,  I thought  you  were  safely  pack- 
ed off  for  three  weeks  in  Albany !” 

“ But  I had  to  come  hack  for  my  reticule.  There’s 
no  hurry ; I sha’n’t  miss  the  train.  Seriously,  Mau- 
rice, what  is  the  meaning  of  this  masquerade?” 

“ Only  one  of  my  idiosyncrasies,  as  Carrie  Dewey 
used  to  say.  Poor  little  Carrie ! I wonder  what  has 
ever  become  of  her ! I think  she  was  the  prettiest 
little  creature  I ever  saw.” 

Mary  Almy’s  face  grew  grave;  she  had  hoped 
her  brother  had  forgotten  the  boy-and-girl-attaeh- 
ment  of  four  ago,  broken  abruptly  off  by  the  world- 
ly-wise guardians,  who  thought  that  Carrie  Dewey’s 
blue  eyes  were  scarcely  an  equivalent  for  the  wealth 
of  the  Almys. 

“Nonsense,  Maurice!  Why,  Parker  will  be 
ashamed  to  drive  you  out !” 

“ I should  be  sorry  to  hurt  Parker’s  delicate  feel- 
ings ; hut  fortunately  I am  not  going  to  order  the 
carriage;  I shall  take  an  omnibus.” 

“With  your  foot!” 

Maurice  put  his  hand  caressingly  on  his  sister’s 
arm—' 

“ Polly,  how  many  of  the  wounded  men  in  our 
regiment  do  you  suppose  keep  a carriage?  And 
yet  they  contrive  to  exist  very  comfortably.” 

Mary  made  a little  grimace : but  she  remember- 
ed the  railroad  time-table,  and  hurried  down  stairs, 
greatly  to  her  brother’s  relief. 

“Major  Almy  a clerk  in  Raeburn's  store!  I 
don’t  believe  a word  of  it !” 

Miss  Edith  Aubrey  gave  the  plume  on  her  velvet 
hat  a little  contemptuous  toss. 

“ But  I tell  you,  my  dear,  I saw  him  there,” said 
Mrs.  Melville,  delighted  at  having  come  into  pos- 
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session  of  such  an  invaluable  morsel  of  gossip, 
“selling  a box  of  corn-plaster  to  old  Dr.  Jeffreys. 
Yon  may  depend  on  it  tlieir  fine  fortune  has  all 
blown  up — how  true  it  is  that  riches  have  wings ! 
After  all  Mary  Almy’s  airs  and  graces,  to  think  of 
her  brother  in  a shoe-store!” 

“ But  isn’t  he  entitled  to  some  sort  of  pension?” 

• ‘ My  dear,  the  Almys  are  just  the  kind  of  people 
to  refuse  any  such  trifling  help  from  Government, 
and  rely  entirely  on  their  own  exertions.  As  proud 
as  Lucifer,  you  know.  Ah ! me — the  changes  in 
this  world  ! Wouldn’t  you  like  to  go  round  there, 
Edith  ? 1 left  my  glove  on  purpose.” 

Maurice  Almy  was  secretly  consulting  his  watch, 
and  marveling  at  the  slow  motion  of  its  hour-hand, 
when  Mr.  Raeburn’s  shrill,  cracked  voice  sum- 
moned him  with  a comical  air  of  authority. 

“ Young  man,  young  man,  I say ! you’ll  never 
learn  the  shoe-trade  correct  if  you  stand  dawdlin’ 
there.  Just  look  on  the  shelf  under  the  counter, 
and  give  me  a pair  of  them  No.  8 calf-skins !” 

Maurice  stooped  witli  some  difficulty,  laughing 
mentally  at  his  own  vexation  as  he  did  so.  The 
next  moment  he  started  nervously  as  Miss  Aubrey's 
low  voice,  on  the  other  side  of  the  counter,  reached 
bis  ear. 

“ Of  course  there  never  was  any  thing  more  than 
a flirtation  lietween  us.  Fancy  me  being  tied  for 
life  to  a poor  soldier  with  only  one  foot !” 

“Well,”  responded  Mrs.  Melville,  “you  know 
people  will  talk,  and — ” .She  stopped  abruptly,  and 
touched  her  companion’s  elbow.  “ There  he  is! — 
do  you  suppose  he  heard  us,  Edith  ?” 

Miss  Aubrey’s  cheeks  were  like  scarlet  as  she 
acknowledged  Almy's  how  with  the  least  possible 
nod.  r 

“ I left  a glove  here,  I believe,”  began  Mrs.  Mel- 
ville. " Oh,  thank  you ; that’s  all !” 

And  the  two  ladies  beat  rather  an  ignominious 
retreat,  while  Maurice  looked  after  them  with  a cu- 
rious smile. 

“Please,  Sir-,  mammy  wants  a pair  o’  leather 
shoe-strings.  How  much  be  they  ?”  asked  a ragged 
elf  whose  eyes  were  just  on  a level  with  the  counter. 

Maurice  turned  the  box  of  leather  strings  du- 
biously this  way  and  that. 

“Five  cents ; I believe  they  are  marked.” 

“Oh  dear!”  lamented  the  little  one,  “ and  1 ain't 
got  but  four !” 

“ Never  mind— it’s  all  right,”  returned  the  clerk, 
absently,  tossing  the  little  paper  parcel  across  the 
counter. 

“All  right!  It’s  all  wrong,  I say!”  croaked 
liaebum,  turning  livid  with  wrath,  as  he  scrambled 
out  of  his  high  desk,  just  in  time  to  see  the  ragged 
calico  skirts  disappearing  down  the  street.  “Why 
didn’t  you  send  her  home  for  t’other  penny  ? What 
d’ye  mean  by  sellin’  our  first-class  articles  under 
price  ?” 

“Really,  Sir,”  said  Almy,  coloring,  “I  didn’t 
suppose  it  was  of  so  much  importance.” 

“Dear  me,  dear  me!”  groaned  the  old  man; 
“ you’ll  never  answer  my  purpose  in  the  world.  I 
took  you  in  just  to  oblige  Mr.  Payne,  and  out  o’ 
charity — 'tisn’t  every  man  who  would  employ  a 
clerk  who  has  to  go  on  a crutch — and  this  is  the 
way  you  scatter  my  money.  Now,  I jest  give  you 
fair  warnin’;  you’ve  got  to  toe  tl.  • mark  a little 
straighter  if — ” 

Ho  broke  off,  and  shuffled  smilingly  down  the 
store  to  attend  a customer,  while  Maurice  Almy 
checked  a strong  impulse  to  resign  his  post  by  it 
still  stronger  recollection  of  the  recruit  he  was  pur- 
chasing. 

“Not  twelve  o’clock  yet!  Will  the  day  never 
come  to  an  end?”  he  pondered,  slowly  olieying  the 
imperious  gesture  of  liis  employer,  and  advancing 
to  meet  a pale-looking  girl  in  a shabby  black  dress, 
who  crept  meekly  up  to  the  counter. 

‘ 1 Are  my  shoes  mended  yet  ? ” she  asked,  without 
looking  np.  “ The  name  was  Dewey.” 

“ Carrie !” 

She  started,  with  a wild,  frightened  glance. 

“Mr.  Almy!" 

The  ubiquitous  Raeburn  pushed  forward  a pair 
of  worn  little  gaiters,  embellished  with  a black  leath- 
er patch  on  the  side. 

“ Fifteen  cents,”  was  his  brief  commentary. 

Maurice  took  up  the  quarter  which  Carrie  laid 
down,  and  his  cheek  flushed  as  he  laid  it  in  the 
money  drawer,  and  returned  a dingy  ten-cent  stamp. 

“ Don't  go  yet,  Carrie,”  he  pleaded,  inwardly  ex- 
ecrating the  fate  that  kept  him  a prisoner  in  the 
dark  little  store.  “Tell  me  where  you  are,  and 
what  you  are  doing.” 

“ I live  in  W Street,”  said  Carrie,  venturing 

to  lift  her  blue  eyes  to  Maurice’s  face,  “and  I am 
coloring  photographs.  And  you?” 

“As  you  see,!’  hd  returned,  “I  am  a clerk  in  a 
shoe  store.” 

She  paused  and  hesitated  a moment ; then  spoke 
in  a hurried,  embarrassed  tone  as  her  eye  rested  on 
his  worn  coat  and  pallid  features. 

“Oh,  Maurice!”  she  said;  “you  don’t  like  to 
tell  me  all,  but  I see  it  nevertheless.  You  are 
lame,  and  look  sick,  and  I am  afraid  you  are  in 
want.  We  read  in  the  papers  about  how  you  were 
wounded,  but  I never  thought  you  could  be  poor. 
We  are  very  poor  too,  but  I have  a little  money 
laid  up.  Oh,  Maurice ! if  you  would  only  take  it 
for  the  sake  of  old  times.  Indeed,  indeed  I don’t 
want  it.” 

Maurice  felt  a choking  sensation  in  his  throat  as 
he  looked  into  the  shy,  lovely  face,  flushed  with  its 
pitying  earnestness  of  appeal. 

“No,  you  dear  little  Fairy  Bountiful,”  ho  said, 
trying  to  speak  lightly,  “I  don’t  want  your  hard- 
earned  money ; but  I may  wunt  something  else  one 
of  these  days.” 

“What,  Maurice?" 

“ Can’t  you  guess  ?” 

She  turned  away  with  a fresh  glow  on  her  cheek, 
and  tripped  out  of  the  store,  holding  the  worn  little 
gaiters  tightly  under  her  shawl,  while  Maurice 
found  it  harder  than  ever  to  sell  shoe-strings,  rub- 
ber sandals,  and  cork-soles  to  his  master’s  satisfac- 
tion. 

At  length  the  “long,  long,  weary  day” darkened 
into  night,  and  Mr.  Raeburn,  whose  monthly  gas- 
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hills  were  sharper  to  his  soul  than  a serpent’s  tooth, 
prepared  to  close  his  establishment. 

Maurice  Almy  was  counting  up  the  day's  re- 
ceipts, with  his  employer’s  sharp  face  close  to  his 
shoulder,  when  Jervis  Payne  came  in. 

“ Well,  old  fellow !”  was  his  greeting. 

“ Well,  Payne.  Thirty-seven  dollars  seven  and 
sixpence,  Sir.” 

“Yes,  all  right,  young  man.  You’ll  he  here 
early  in  the  morning?” 

“He  won’t  return,  Mr.  Raeburn,”  said  Payne. 
“I’m  much  obliged  to  you  for  giving  him  the  day's 
trial,  but  I hardly  think  you'll  suit  each  other.”  ’ 

Mr.  Raeburn  stared  as  the  two  young  men  left 
the  store.  It  was  a problem  beyond  his  powers  of 
solution. 

“ Almy,”  ejaculated  Payne,  as  they  passed  into 
the  cheerful  glare  of  Broadway,  “you’ve  got  more 
back-bone  than  I had  any  idea  of.” 

“ Thank  you,”  returned  Almy,  dryly. 

“I  give  up.  I confess  myself  fairly  defeated. 
I’ll  enlist  to-morrow  morning.  Tell  me,  though, 
wasn’t  it  a hard  day’s  work  ?” 

“ Rather;  but  I have  done  harder.” 

“You  have  gained  your  recruit,  old  fellow,”  said 
Payne,  with  rather  a dolorous  accent. 

“ I have  gained  something  else  too.” 

“What,  pray?” 

“Never  mind  just  now.  Perhaps  I’ll  tell  you 
one  of  these  days.  Jervis  Payne,”  he  added,  with 
singular  emphasis,  “you  have  done  me  the  greatest  * 
favor  I ever  received  in  my  life  through  this  odd 
freak  of  yours.” 

“ Well,  it  was  an  odd  idea,”  owned  Payne,  frank- 
ly. “ I never  supposed  you’d  have  the  nerve  and 
resolution  to  carry  it  through.  How  you  have  set 
the  women's  tongues  wagging,  to  he  sure ! Edith 
Aubrey  is  going  round  from  place  to  place  telling 
people  that  there  never  was  any  engagement  be- 
tween you.” 

“ She  is  quite  right ; and  she  might  add  that 
there  never  will  be!”  said  Almy,  compressing  his 
lips,  while  in  his  eyes  there  sparkled  a depth  of 
quiet  scorn  that  Payne  had  never  before  seen. 

“Won’t  she  start,  though,  to-morrow,  when  she 
sees  you  driving  in  Central  Park,  with  old  Parker 
sitting  up  behind  stiffer  than  a ramrod !”  exclaim- 
ed Payne,  bursting  into  a laugh.  “I’d  give  a nice 
little  sum  to  see  her  face.” 

People  had  not  got  through  marveling  at  the 
unaccountable  enlistment  of  Jervis  Payne  when 
the  sudden  marriage  of  Major  Almy  supplied  them 
with  fresh  material  for  wonder.  And  when  Pri- 
vate Payne,  just  come  in  from  picket  duty  among 
the  pin}'  solitudes  of  a lonely  mountain  camp,  re- 
ceived a long  letter  containing  the  wedding-cards 
of  Maurice  Almy  and  Carrie  Dewey,  he  guessed 
shrewdly  at  the  “something  else”  which  Maurice 
had  gained  on  the  eventful  day  wheu  he  bought 
his  recruit 


FALSE  HOPE. 


God  save  me  from  mine  enemy, 

I pray  we  ne’er  may  meet  again. 

She  has  been  worse  than  foe  to  me: 
And  yet,  if  we  should  meet  again 
I should  believe  her  to  my  bane. 

She  has  been  worse  than  foe  to  me, 
With  promised  love  and  present  pain, 
Till  love  seem’d  only  injury, 

And  troth  was  known  to  be  in  vain : 
I did  believe  her,  to  my  bane. 

Her  clear  eyes  look'd  so  lovingly, 

She  clung  with  such  a hearty  strain, 
Her  lips — so  sweet,  so  sweet  to  me — 
Left  upon  mine  a poison  blain : 

I did  believe  her,  to  my  bane. 

She  has  been  worse  than  foe  to  me: 

Yet  I should  love  her  o’er  again 
If  we  should  meet — dear  Injury! 

Men  call  her  Hope — but  she  is  Pain. 
Pray  God  we  may  not  meet  again! 


A ROMANCE  OF  LIMA. 


Many  years  ago  a young  Englishman,  a medical 
student  named  Astlev,  went  to  Lima.  The  love  of 
adventure  was  strong  upon  him,  and  all  he  met 
with  in  his  own  country  was  too  tame  to  satisfy  it. 
Proud  of  the  profession  for  which  he  was  studying, 
and  trusting  to  it  for  subsistence,  strong  and  healthy 
in  body  and  in  mind,  he  left  England  with  a bold 
heart,  and  this  was  the  life  he  led,  and  what  came 
of  it. 

At  a time  when  the  difficulty  of  procuring  sub- 
jects for  anatomical  study  was  very  great,  and 
when  to  procure  them  lioucstly  was  impossible,  ai 
the  prejudice  against  dissection  was  so  strong  that 
no  one  was  willing  to  submit  the  body  of  any  one 
connected  with  him  to  examination,  it  is  well  known 
that  there  were  men  who  made  it  their  business  to 
obtain,  at  no  small  risk,  bodies,  generally  those  of 
the  newly -buried,  which  they  sold  to  surgeons, 
medical  students,  or  indeed  to  any  one  who  stood 
in  need  of  the  ghastly  commodity. 

This  class,  known  as  “ body  snatchers”  and 
“resurrection  men,”  has  died  out,  since  there  is 
happily  now  little  prejudice  against  what  has  been 
triumphantly  proved  to  be  a necessary  branch  of 
scientific  study ; but  at  the  time  of  our  story  their 
hideous  work  was  a thriving  and  profitable  one. 

Richard  Astley,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
profession,  availed  himself  of  their  services,  and 
many  times  in  the  black  night  his  door  was  opened 
to  those  who  did  not  knock,  but  who  were  expected 
and  waited  for,  and  who,  entering  silently,  stealth- 
ily deposited  a dread  burden  upon  the  table  prepared 
for  its  reception.  Old  and  young,  men,  women, 
and  children,  all  in  turn  lay  upon  that  grini  table, 
and  Astley’s  skillful  instruments  cut  their  way  to 
secrets  that  were  destined  to  benefit  the  living. 

Though  he  was  not  hard-hearted,  it  was  not  un- 
natural that  in  time  he  should  grow  so  much  ac- 
ctfetoawd  his  “ subjects”  as  to  feel 

nothing  DntTrmoiirbnyrv  pitv  as  he  put  aside  the 
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clustering  curls  of  infancy,  or  uncovered  the  face 
of  a man  struck  down  in  the  glory  of  liis  years. 

One  night,  as  many  nights.before,  the  stealthy 
visit  was  paid,  and  Astley  took  his  lamp  to  examine 
the  new  subject.  Neil  her  strong  man  nor  tender 
child  this  time,  but  a young  and  beautiful  woman. 
The  dead  face  was  so  lovely  that  it  did  not  seem 
possible  that  light  in  the  closed  eyes,  and  color  in 
the  pale  lips  and  cheeks,  could  make  it  lovelier. 
The  fair  hair  had  fallen  back,  and  gave  no  shade  to 
the  white  brow,  and  the  long  fair  lashes  lay  in  a 
thick  fringe  upon  the  violet-tinted  underlids. 

She  was  very-  tall  and  slender,  and  her  hands — 
one  of  which  hung  down  as  she  lay  upon  the  table 

were  long  and  perfectly  shaped.  As  Astley  lifted 

the  hand  to  lay  it  on  her  breast,  he  thought  how 
beautiful  it  must  once  have  been,  since  now,  when 
there  was  not  the  faintest  rose-tint  to  relieve  the 
deathly  pallor  of  it,  it  was  so  exquisite.  She  wore 
one  garment,  a long  flannel  shroud,  very  straitly 
made,  through  which  scanty  drapery  the  outline  of 
her  slender  limbs  was  distinctly  visible,  and  below 
which  her  delicate  feet  were  seen,  bare  to  the  ankle. 

Astley  was  troubled  as  he  had  never  been  Itofore. 
The  idea  of  treating  this  beautiful  corpse  as  he  had 
done  all  others  brought  to  him  in  like  manner  was 
repulsive  to  him,  and  he  recoiled  from  it  as  from 
the  thought  of  sacrilege.  • But  how  could  he  rid 
himself  of  the  lovely  incubus?  It  was  possible 
that  the  men  who  had  brought  it  might  bo  bribed 
to  take  it  back  again,  and  if  they  should  refuse — 
but  he  was  incapable  of  distinct  thought  upon  the 
subject,  and  could  only  determine  that  in  any  case 
the  beautiful  thing  before  him  should  be  treated 
with  reverence  and  respect.  He  gently  covered  it 
from  head  to  foot  with  a long  white  cloth,  and  lock- 
ing the  door  of  communication  between  his  bed- 
room and  the  room  in  which  it  lay,  threw  himself 
upon  his  bed  without  undressing,  for  the  night  was 
nearly  gone. 

But  his  sleep  was  broken,  and  his  dreams  were 
feverish,  and  in  some  way  all  connected  with  what 
lay  in  the  next  room.  Now  it  seemed  to  him  that 
it  glided  in  through  the  locked  door,  with  hands 
folded  on  its  breast,  and  eyes  still  fast  closed,  and 
stood  by  his  bedside ; and  now  the  dream  was  that 
be  had  opened  a vein  in  one  of  the  delicate  arms, 
and  that  warm,  living  blood  poured  fast  from  it; 
end  finally' he  woke  with  a cry  of  horror  from  a 
ghastly  dream  that  he  had  entered  the  room,  and 
found  that  some  unknown  hand  had  anticipated  him 
in  the  work  of  dissection. 

The  horror  was  upon  him  after  he  woke  to  know 
it  was  a dream,  and  opening  the  door  he  looked  in 
upon  the  table.  No  change  there  of  any  kind. 
The  long  sheeted  figure  lay  in  the  half  light  of 
dawn  as  he  had  seen  it  in  the  lamplight,  very 
straight  and  still. 

It  was  not  until  nearly  noon  that  Astley  raised 
the  covering  to  look  once  again  upon  the  beautiful 
dead  face,  and  when  he  did  so  he  saw  with  wonder, 
not  unmixed  with  terror,  that  a change  had  come 
upon  it.  Ho  could  not  tell  what  it  might  be ; the 
deathly  pallor  was  there  still,  but  in  some  way  the 
face  was  not  the  same.  He  looked  into  it  long  and 
curiously.  Surely  a change  had  passed  over  the 
eyes,  for  though  they  were  still  fast  shut,  the}'  look- 
ed now  as  though  closed  in  sleep  rather  than  in 
death.  He  lifted  an  eyelid  tenderly  with  his  fin- 
ger ; there  was  not  death  in  the  eye ; unconscious- 
ness, trance,  there  might  be,  but  not  death. 

He  was  certain  now  that  she  was  not  dead,  though 
he  could  find  no  life  in  her  pulses.  For  hours  he 
strove  to  call  back  the  spirit,  until  at  length  color 
returned,  and  warmth,  and  life,  and  she  lay  before 
liim  sleeping  tranquilly  like  a child.  He  had  placed 
her  on  his  bed,  and  now  sat  by  her  side  with  a throb- 
bing heart  to  await  her  awakening. 

She  slept  so  long,  and  in  the  waning  light  looked 
so  pale  that  he  feared  she  was  again  about  to  fall 
into  the  strange  deathly  trance  from  which  he  had 
with  so  much  difficulty  recovered  her.  In  his  ter- 
ror of  that  he  cried  out  for  her  to  awake,  and  the 
sound  of  his  cry  awoke  her  with  a start. 

He  had  prepared  a speech  that  was  to  calm  and 
reassure  her  when  she  woke  bewildered  to  find  her- 
self so  strangely  clothed  and  lodged;  but  she  no 
more  needed  calming  and  reassuring  than  an  in- 
fant too  young  to  know  its  mother  from  any  other 
woman.  She  looked  round  with  a wondering  gaze 
that  was  almost  infantine,  and  her  eye  resting  upon 
Astley  she  sat  up  in  the  bed  and  asked  him  in  his' 
own  language  for  food.  It  was  evident  that  she 
had  no  recollection  of  illness,  and  neither  anxiety 
nor  curiosity  as  to  her  present  position. 

She  ate  the  food  which  was  brought  to  her  with 
appetite,  and  would  have  risen  from  the  bed,  ap- 
parently unconscious  that  she  wore  no  garment  but 
a shroud,  had  not  Astley  persuaded  her  to  lie  down 
and  sleep  again. 

He  left  her  sleeping,  and  went  to  another  room 
profoundly  puzzled.  Here  was  this  beautiful  wo* 
man,  ignorant,  and  almost  helpless  as  a child,  thrown 
upon  him  for  protection,  as  it  was  clear  that  she  did 
not  remember  any  thing  which  would  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  her  friends.  It  was  possible  that  her 
senses  had  left  her  altogether,  never  to  return : the 
lovely  creature  might  be  a harmless  idiot  all  the 
rest  of  her  days.  Her  speaking  English  was  an- 
other puzzle.  She  might  be  an  Englishwoman — 
her  beauty  was  certainly  of  the  Saxon  type — or 
she  might  only  have  learned  the  English  language ; 
but  if  so,  how  came  that  knowledge  to  have  been 
retained  when  all  else  seemed  gone  ? 

His  perplexity  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  the  cause  of  it.  She  stood  at  the  door  wrapped 
round  in  one  of  the  bed  coverings,  looking  at  him 
with  a sweet,  childish,  vacant  expiession  that  was 
touching  in  its  helplessness.  “I  must  call  her 
something,”  he  thought,  as  she  stood  apparently 
waiting  for  him  to  speak;  “her  name  shall  be 
Mary.” 

“ Are  you  better,  Mary,  and  will  you  sit  in  this 
chair?” 

She  paid  no  attention  to  the  inquiry,  but  took 
the  offered  seat,  and  began  silently  rocking  her- 
self to  and  fro.  It  hid  jsttclsd-fshprtl.’f'pffect  to  see 
her  there  by  the  lamplight,  robed  in  t rfe-long  white 


no  longer  deathly,  rocking  herself  in  silence,  that 
Astley  felt  a sensation  very  like  fear  thrill  through 
him.  He  must  do  something,  for  he  could  not  bear 
this.  He  took  up  a book,  the  first  that  came  to 
hand — it  was  an  English  one— and  offered  it  to  her, 
asking  if  she  would  like  to  read. 

She  took  with  a childlike  smile,  and  laying  it 
open  upon  her  knees  began  to  flutter  the  leaves 
backward  and  fonvard,  playing  idly  with  them. 

“Good  Heavens!”  said  Astley  to  himself,  “she 
is  mad,  imbecile  at  any  rate ; I must  do  something 
with  her.” 

But  it  was  impossible  to  think  with  her  before 
him,  and,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  he  said  : 

“ Now,  Mary,  you  must  go  back  to  bed,  and  to-’ 
morrow — ” 

She  did  not  wait  for  the  end  of  the  sentence,  but 
rose  at  once  to  do  as  she  was  bidden,  threw  down 
the  book,  and  letting  fall  the  coverlet  that  had  en- 
veloped her,  walked  quietly  back  to  the  inner  room. 

Astley  fastened  the  door,  and  felt  as  if  he  were 
going  mad  from  sheer  bewilderment.  She  must 
have  clothes  the  very  first  thing,  and  how  were 
they  to  be  procured  without  taking  some  one  into 
his  confidence  ? Even  if  he  knew  where  to  go  for 
them,  he  knew  nothing  of  what  a woman’s  clothes 
should  be.  It  was  evident  then  that  some  one  must 
be  told  of  the  extraordinary  adventure,  and  it  was 
equally  evident  that  it  must  bo  a woman  in  whom 
he  confided,  as  he  required  practical  help  of  a kind 
no  man  could  give  him. 

The  morning  dawned  before  he  could  arrange  any 
settled  plan,  and  finally  he  decided  that  he  could 
not  if  he  would  rid  himself  of  the  charge  of  her, 
therefore  she  should  remain  in  his  house,  and  he 
would  tell  all  to  the  woman  who  acted  as  his 
housekeeper,  who  chanced  to  be  absent  at  the  time, 
but  whose  return  he  was  expecting  that  very  day. 
He  would  bind  her  to  secrecy  by  the  most  solemn 
oath  he  could  devise,  and  if  she  failed  to  keep  it,- 
why — at  any  rate  he  was  in  a terrible  scrape,  and 
this  seemed  the  best  thing  to  be  done.  The  woman 
returned  early  in  the  day,  and  Astley  at  once  told 
all,  and  implored  her  assistance.  To  his  great  re- 
lief she  agreed  at  once  to  do  all  that  lay  in  her  pow- 
er for  the  unhappy  girl,  and  a few  arrangements 
made,  Astley  left  the  house  for  the  day,  determined 
to  shake  off  the  unpleasant  impression  which  the 
whole  thing  had  made  upon  him. 

Returning  at  night  he  found  Mary  comfortably 
clothed,  and  looking  less  pale  and  ill.  His  house- 
keeper told  him  that  she  had  been  dressed  like  a 
child,  having  apparently  no  idea  of  assisting  herself 
at  all. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  minutely  how 
intelligence  dawned  and  grew  swiftly  in  the  poor 
girl’s  mind.  It  was  not  a gradual  growth  from  in- 
fancy, but  came  in  fitful  snatches.  The  greatest 
change  came  first,  when  her  face  brightened  from 
its  sweet,  blank  vacancy  of  expression  at  Astley’s 
approach,  and  then  she  began  to  wait  upon  him 
like  a loving  child.  He  devoted  himself  to  her  very 
tenderly,  almost  as  a mother  $evotes  herself  to  her 
child,  and  with  infinite  patience  taught  her  to  read 
and  to  write.  She  learned  also  to  sew,  and  was 
not  unskillful  in  such  woman’s  craft ; but  what  he 
taught  her  was  learned  quickest,  best. 

Two  years  passed,  and  Mary  had  developed  so 
rapidly  that  she  was  much  like  other  women  in 
knowledge  and  acquirements,  but  she  had  no  mem- 
ory of  any  thing  before  her  trance.  Astley  told  her 
the  whole  story,  and  urged  her  to  try  to  recall  some- 
thing of  the  time  before;  but  it  was  in  vain,  her 
memory  was  clean  gone.  And  the  present  time 
was  so  happy  that  they  cared  little  for  the  past. 
She  was  something  belonging  so  entirely  to  him, 
even  her  life  she  owed  to  his  care,  and  loved  him 
so  intensely,  there  being  ilo  one  in  the  world  whom 
she  knew  or  loved  beside,  that  he  could  not  fail  to 
be  very  happy ; and  the  mystery  of  the  bond  be- 
tween them  enhanced  its  charm. 

They  were  married,  and  still  she  lived  in  the 
same  privacy  as  before ; her  husband  and  his  love 
sufficed  for  everything,  and  she  shrank  fromenter- 
iuga  world  of  which  she  knew  nothing.  Astley’s  ac- 
quaintance had  long  ago  decided  that  if  he  was  not 
mad,  he  was  at  least  eccentric  enough  to  make  his 
society  undesirable,  and  had  fallen  off  one  by  one, 
leaving  him  none  but  a professional  circle.  He 
had  the  reputation  of  being  skillful,  and  his  prac- 
tice was  a large  one ; his  spare  horns  were  devoted 
to  his  home,  which  was  his  heaven. 

Two  more  years  passed,  years  of  the  most  per- 
fect happiness.  Mary  differed  now  in  nothing  from 
other  women,  save  for  that  blank  existence  of  more 
than  twenty  years.  Her  memory  of  that  time 
never  returned.  She  lived  entirely  within  doors ; 
Astley  had  one  evening  taken  her  for  a walk,  and 
the  unaccustomed  sights  and  sounds  of  the  streets 
had  terrified  her  so  much  that  he  never  repeated 
the  experiment. 

At  times  a longing  to  introduce  his  beautiful  wife 
to  his  old  friends  and  relatives  in  England  was  very 
strong,  but  the  difficulties  of  explanation,  or  of  de- 
ceit, which  it  would  involve^  combined  with  her 
extreme  aversion  to  the  project,  always  prevailed, 
and  the  idea  was  dismissed  as  the  thing  was  impos- 
sible. 

Six  years  had  passed  since  the  eventful  night 
when  Mary  had  been  brought  as  dead  to  Astley’s 
door,  when  walking  one  day  in  the  streets  of  the 
city,  he  met  an  old  friend  whom  he  had  not  seen 
since  his  departure  from  England.  The  recognition 
was  mutual,  and  Astley  insisted  upon  his  friend’s 
returning  with  him  to  dinner.  The  invitation  was 
cordially  given  and  willingly  accepted,  and  think- 
ing to  surprise  Mr.  Holt  by  the  sudden  Bight  of  his 
wife’s  loveliness,  he  said  nothing  of  his  being  mar- 
ried, picturing  to  himself  what  his  astonishment 
would  be  when  he  saw  her. 

Though  he  had  anticipated  some  evidence  of  sur- 
prise, he  was  quite  unprepared  for  the  excess  of 
emotion  displayed  by  Mr.  Holt  upon  his  introduc- 
tion to  Mrs.  Astley.  The  color  left  his  face  for  a 
moment,  and  then  returning  violently  dyed  it  crim- 
son, and  the  words  of  acknowledgment  were  stam- 
mered out  almost  unintelligibly.  Recovering  his 
composure  by  a strong  effort  he  offered  his  arm  to 
!.  Astley  to  dinner,  but  she  quietly  declined 


it,  laying  her  hand  upon  her  husband’s.  During 
the  whole  time  of  dinner  Mr.  Holt  scarcely  moved 
his  eyes  from  Mary’s  face,  who  did  not  seem  at  all 
disturbed  by  his  intense  gaze,  and  took  no  notice  of 
her  guest  beyond  what  hospitality  demanded. 

Astley’s  suspicions  were  excited  long  before  the 
meal  was  ended,  and  his  heart  took  a jealous  leap 
as  he  thought  it  possible  that  his  friend  was  falling 
in  love  with  his  beautiful  wife.  He  cursed  the  im- 
pulse that  had  induced  him  to  bring  Holt  home  with 
him,  and  busily  invented  excuses  for  ridding  him- 
self of  his  guest  as  soon  as  was  possible. 

Holt’s  agitation  increased  to  positive  illness  be- 
fore long,  and  rising,  he  asked  Astley  to  accompany 
him  to  another  room.  He  was  scarcely  able  to 
walk,  and  Astley  took  him  by  the  arm  and  asked 
if  he  were  ill. 

“ HI !”  he  groaned.  “ I wish  I were  dead.” 

He  sat  down  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

“ You’ll  think  me  a fool,  Astley,  but  the  likeness 
of  your  wife  to  mine  has  overcome  me.” 

“Are  you  married,  then ?”  said  Astley.  “ I did 
not  know.” 

“I  was  married  eight  years  ago.  I married  an 
English  girl  with  your  wife’s  hair  and  eyes;  her 
height,  too,  and  with  her  sweet  voice.  I brought 
her  over  here  directly  after  our  marriage,  and  we 
lived  the  happiest  life  in  the  world  for  two  years — 
and  then  she  died.  ” 

Astley  was  silent.  He  could  think  of  no  words 
of  consolation  that  would  not  be  a mockery  to  a man 
who  had  lost  such  a wife  as  Mary. 

“Died, ” Holt  continued,  after  a pause  “ while  I 
was  away  from  her.  I had  gone  a three  lays’  jour- 
ney, leaving  her  in  perfect  health,  and  . returned 
to  find  that  she  had  died  suddenly  im  nediately 
after  my  departure,  and  was  already  buri  d.” 

“How  long  ago?”  asked  Astley,  hoaisely.  A 
horrible  light  was  breaking  in  upon  him. 

“ Six  years.  I left  Lima  the  following  day.  I 
never  even  visited  bet  grave,  but  returned  to  En- 
gland at  once ; and  now,  after  these  years,  I find 
your  wife  so  like  her  in  every  feature  that  my  old 
wound  is  tom  open  afresh,  and  the  intolerable  an- 
guish has  made  me  cry  out  in  this  way’.” 

Astley  started  up  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
friend’s  shoulder  with  a grasp  like  a vice.  His 
voice  was  harsh  and  dry,  and  his  eyes  were  blood- 
shot and  staring. 

“Holt,  for  God’s  sake  let  us  do  nothing  rashly! 
Come  with  me  to  your  wife’s  grave,  and  let  us  be 
very  sure.” 

llolt  looked  up  and  saw  all  in  Astley’s  face. 

“Speak,”  he  shouted;  “she  is  my  wife!  Tell 
me  how  you  met  her ; speak  quickly  while  I can 
hear  you,  for  there  is  the  sound  of  a cataract  in  my 
ears  that  deafens  me !” 

And  he  fell  in  a swoon  at  Astley's  feet. 

Ho  might  have  died  in  it  for  all  Astley  could  do 
to  revive  him.  He  stood  blindly  staring  at  the 
pale  face,  but  was  incapable  of  so  much  as  holding 
out  a hand  to  him. 

Holt  came  to  himself  before  long,  and  rising  up 
haggard  and  wild,  repeated  his  demand  that  Astley 
should  tell  him  where  he  had  met  his  wife. 

And  he  did  tell  him,  sparing  nothing;  saying 
plainly  out  that  she  had  been  brought  to  him  by 
the  body  snatchers  as  a subject ; that  she  had  lain 
as  dead  upon  his  table  for  a night,  sheeted  and 
shrouded  like  a corpse. 

“And  you  dared — ” burst  in  Holt,  who  was  al- 
most beside  himself. 

“ I saved  her  life,”  said  Astley’,  gently ; he  had 
softened  as  he  thought  of  that  restoration.  “ Y.  . 1 
you  come  with  me  to  the  grave  that  we  may  be  very 
sure  ?” 

“ No,  no,  no,”  Holt  moaned ; the  fury  was  pass- 
ing away,  and  giving  place  to  a dull  sorrow.  “ I 
can  bear  no  more.  It  is  as  certain,  more  certain 
than  death,  that  your  wife  is  mine.  God  help  us !” 

Which  of  the  men  was  the  most  to  be  pitied  ? 

There  were  some  moments  of  horrible  silence,  in 
which  each  heard  the  beating  of  his  heart  like  a 
heavy  drum.  Holt  spoke  again. 

“ Ask  Edith  to  come  here.  Surely  she  can  not 
have  forgotten  me.” 

“ Mary— I call  her  Mary.  It  will  only  distress 
her.  I give  you  my  word  of  honor  she  has  no 
memory  of  any  thing  before  the  trance.” 

But  when  he  saw  the  passion  in  Holt’s  face  be 
judged  it  best  for  his  sake  that  she  should  come. 
Since  he  chose  to  hear  from  her  own  mouth  what  he 
had  refused  to  believe  from  his  friend's,  he  should 
do  so. 

She  came  quickly  at  the  sound  of  the  loved  voice 
and  glided  into  the  room,  looking  like  an  angel  of 
peace  between  two  evil  spirits.  She  stopped  short 
as  she  caught  sight  of  Astley’’s  face  all  drawn  and 
set  with  the  effort  to  suppress  his  emotion,  and  then 
threw  her  arms  round  his  neck  with  a cry  of  love 
and  terror. 

But  he  unwound  her  arms,  and  for  the  first  time 
drew  back  from  her  embrace. 

“Mary,  my  love” — Holt’s  eyes  flashed  fire  at  the 
tender  words  and  tones — “ tell  me,  tell  Mr.  Holt,  if 
you  remember  any  thing  in  your  life  before  you 
awoke  from  your  trance  in  this  house?” 

“ I do  not,”  she  said ; “I  remember  nothing.  I 
have  said  so  many’  times.” 

“Swear  it,”  cried  HoU. 

“ I swear  it,”  she  said,  “ by  my  husband,  Richard 
Astley." 

Poor  Holt ! He  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  clasp- 
ing her  knees,  and  crying  passionately’ : 

“ Oh,  Edith ! have  _vou  forgotten  me,  your  hus- 
band, David  Holt  ? Oh,  my’  darling,  you  must  re- 
member me,  and  how  happy  we  were  for  that  short 
two  years !” 

But  she  broke  from  his  grasp,  and  threw  herself 
into  Astley’s  arms,  crying  out : 

“ Send  b m away’ ! What  does  he  m an  ? Send  | 
him  away’ ! ’ She  was  pal<yind  trembling  with  ter- 
ror. 

“ Let  her  go!”  shouted  Holt,  or  by — ” 

The  oath  was  interrupted  by  Astley. 

“ Holt,  God  knows  I will  try  to  do  what  is  right,  j 
and  for  her  sake  I ask  you  to  be  calm.”  He  placed 
her  in  a chair,  where  she  sat  weeping  for  very  fright,  [ 
and  went  on. 


“You  shall  say  all  you  can  to  bring  the  past  to 
her  memory’,  and  if  she  can  remember  you  in  the 
faintest  degree  I will  give  up  my’  claim  to  yours. 
But  if  she  does  not — oh,  Holt,  I saved  her  life !” 
The  struggle  was  an  awful  one,  and  shook  him  as 
the  wind  shakes  a reed. 

“You  tell  her,”  said  Holt,  bitterly;  “perhaps 
she  will  believe  what  you  say.  At  any  rate,  she 
will  listen  to  it.” 

It  was  hard  to  begin  the  cruel  task ; yet  for  her 
sake  he  undertook  it,  his  voice  trembling,  though 
he  tried  with  all  his  will  t<>  steady  it. 

“Mary,  love,  listen.  You  know  that  you  must 
have  lived  more  than  twenty  y’ears  before  you  were 
brought  here  that  night.” 

“ I do  not  know,”  she  said ; “ I can  not  remem- 
ber.” 

‘ 1 But  it  must  have  been  so,  for  you  were  a wo- 
man then.” 

“ I can  not  understand,”  she  repeated.  “I  have 
no  recollection  of  any  thing  before.” 

Astley  turned  to  Holt  with  a look  of  agony.  “You 
see  how  it  is ; let  us  end  this  torture.” 

“Give  me  my  wife  !”  said  Holt,  fiercely. 

“You  will  not  take  her,”  Astley  cried,  as  the 
thought  of  his  doing  so  against  her  will  struck  him 
for  the  first  time. 

“ She  is  mine,”  said  Holt.  “ Go  on ; tell  her  the 
whole  story.  If  she  does  not  understand  it,  she  will 
believe  it  when  you  tell  it  to  her.”  The  sneer  with 
which  the  words  were  spoken  was  a cruel  one,  but 
misery  had  made  him  cruel,  and  he  scarcely  knew 
what  he  said  or  did. 

And  Astley  told  her  all  in  a few  words.  She 
looked  bewildered. 

“ It  must  be  true  if  you  say  so,  but  I can  not 
recollect;  and  oh,  Astley,  I love  only  you.” 

“She  must  come  with  me,”  shouted  Holt,  sav- 
agely. The  demon  had  got  the  better  of  him,,  and 
the  poor  wretch,  mad  with  jealous  pain,  spoke  bit- 
ter and  unjust  words,  that  maJe  the  terrified  wo- 
man cling  more  closely  to  Astley  for  protection. 

The  scene  must  be  ended  for  her  sake,  aud  Ast- 
ley besought  Holt  to  leave  them  till  the  next  day, 
when,  if  they  could  but  decide  upon  what  was  right 
it  should  be  done.  For  her  sake,  too,  he  conde- 
scended to  plead  with  the  frantic  man ; and  seeing 
that  Mary  had  fainted  in  his  arms,  he  laid  her  down, 
and  led  Holt  from  the  room,  that  the  sight  of  her 
might  no  longer  madden  him.  His  rage  died  out 
from  simple  exhaustion,  and  throwing  himself  into 
a chair  he  wept  like  a child. 

Astley  roused  him.  “ Holt,  be  a man.  This  is 
an  awful  tragedy:  I wish  to  Heaven  I had  died 
rather  than  played  my  part  in  it.  There  are  not 
upon  the  earth  two  men  so  broken-hearted  as  y’ou 
and  I.  Let  us  accept  what  is  inevitable,  but  let  us 
spare  what  anguish  we  can  to  that  unhappy  woman. 
Leave  me  now,  and  to-morrow  I will  see  you  again." 

Holt  rose  passively.  “You  are  nobler  than  I,” 
he  said,  as  he  turned  to  go. 

It  seemed  to  Astley  that  his  grief  was  but  begin- 
ning when  he  tried  to  explain  the  whole  thing  clear- 
ly to  Mary.  The  torture  of  putting  it  into  words 
was  so  intense  that  all  before  was  nothing  compared 
with  it.  And  when  at  length  she  comprehended, 
and  asked  him  if  he  wished  her  to  leave  him,  even 
that  agony  seemed  slight  contrasted  with  what  he 
endured  in  telling  her  that  he  believed  she  ought  to 
do  so. 

Loving  as  she  was,  she  could  not  comprehend  the 
sacrifice  to  duty  which  Astley  was  striving  to  make, 
and  her  thorough  ignorance  of  the  world  rendered 
it  impossible  to  make  her  understand  what  her  po- 
sition would  be  if  she  remained  where  she  was.  And 
yet  this  was  a case — so  Astley  tried  to  persuade  him- 
self—so  extraordinary,  so  different  from  any  thing 
that  had  ever  been  in  the  world  before,  that  no  law, 
human  or  divine,  could  apply  to  it.  But  above  all 
the  thought  rose  dominant,  that  by  whatever  mys- 
tery of  unconsciousness  deprived  of  memory,  she  was 
still  Holt’s  wife  and  not  his,  and  with  this  thought 
piercing  him  like  a sharp  sword,  he  said  that  he  be- 
lieved she  ought  to  leave  him. 

She  rose  up,  cold  and  proud  in  a moment,  and 
would  have  left  him  then,  but  at  the  threshold  her 
spirit  failed,  and  she  turned  again  to  throw  herself 
at  his  feet,  with  tears  and  sobs. 

Night  has  veiled  many  sights  of  woe,  the  clouds 
of  night  have  many  times  been  pierced  by  crieB  of 
anguish,  bitter  cries  for  faith  and  patience,  going  up 
above  the  stars  right  to  the  feet  of  God,  but  night 
never  shrouded  deeper  woe  than  this,  bitterer  cries 
never  pierced  the  shuddering  darkness. 

When  morning  dawned  they  were  both  very  calm 
and  still.  Their  tears  were  shed,  and  their  eyes 
were  dry.  He  had  decided  for  the  right,  though 
his  heart  was  broken  in  the  conflict ; and  she,  wo- 
man like,  had  accepted  the  right,  not  because  it 
was  so,  but  because  he  said  it  was  so. 

“ I shall  die,”  she  said,  in  a voice  from  which  all 
passion  had  departed.  “I  can  bear  no  more  and 
live,  but  I can  bear  even  this  and  die.” 

Who  can  describe  that  parting?  When  the  sub 
set,  it  was  upon  Astley  broken-hearted  and  alone. 
Holt  had  taken  away  his  wife. 

Seven  days  passed,  and  Astley  never  left  his  deso- 
late home.  H e made  no  distinction  of  day  or  night, 
but  lay  down  to  sleep— if  the  stupor  which  from 
time  to  time  rendered  him  unconscious  could  be  so 
called— at  any  hour  that  sleep  came  to  him. 

At  the  dose  of  the  seventh  day’  he  tried  for  the 
first  time  to  look  his  fate  boldly  in  the  face.  “ I 
am  not  dead,”  he  said,  “therefore  it  is  clear  that 
this  grief  will  not  kill  me.”  That  night  he  un- 
dressed and  went  to  bed. 

The  night  six  years  ago,  when  the  sheeted  figure 
lay  upon  the  table,  and  he  dreamed  fantastic  dreams 
of  terror  connected  with  it,  came  to  mind  more  dis- 
tinctly than  it  had  ever  done  before.  His  sleep  was 
broken  and  feverish,  and  haunted  by  wild  dreams. 
Twice  he  awoke  feeling  cerlain  that  he  had  heard  a 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  twico  he  slept  again  when 
he  found  that  all  was  silent.  But  he  awoke  a third 
tune  in  t>e  gray  dawn  and  heard  the  sound  again,  a 
feeble  knocking  at  the  outer  door,  w 1 ' ’•’tsedsud- 
donly.  | He  rosfc,  determine  to  asce.-toin  the  cause ; 
he  unbaiTea  and  opened  the  door,  aud  there  fell  for- 
warfl'SCrois  (B,  D.h»«U  M«y. 
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QUITE  ALONE. 

By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

LOVE  AND  GRATITUDE. 

The  secret  which  the  little  bird  whispered  to 
Lily  perplexed  and  agitated  her  very  much. 

She  had  noticed  the  rise  in  her  mother’s  for- 
tunes, but  ascribed  it  to  the  popularity  of  her 
performances  in  the  circus  and  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  M 'Variety,  the  manager.  The  little  bird 
told  her  quite  another  story.  It  told  her  that 
the  dainty  white  bedroom  had  been  furnished 
for  her  by  Sir  William  Long.  It  was  easy  to 
infer  from  this  fhat  the  Cottage,  the  renewed 
engagement,  the  increase  of  her  mother’s  salary, 
the  benefit,  and  the  elegant  supper,  all  came 
from  the  same  quarter. 

For  whose  sake  had  the  baronet  spent  so  much 
money,  and  taken  so  much  trouble?  For  her 
mother’s  ? Lily  would  fain  have  let  her  heart 
answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  but  try 
as  she  would  she  could  not  impose  that  convic- 
tion upon  herself.  Something — some  still  small 
voice  of  the  past — told  her  that  it  was  not  for 
her  mother's  sake  that  the  baronet  had  done  all 
these  things,  but  for  her  own. 

Lily  strove  to  think  that  it  was  done  in  pity 
for  her  hard  life  and  forlorn  condition  ; that  it 
was  simply  the  act  of  a generous  and  sympa- 
thizing nature.  But  while  she  struggled  to  in- 
terpret his  motives  in  this  wise,  her  heart  was 
agitated  by  a suspicion  that  filled  her  with  a 
Vague  feeling  of  dread. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  Sir  William  Long 
loved  her  ? 

That  was  the  question  which  strove  to  shape 
itself  in  her  mind.  But  Lily  repressed  it,  and 
kept  it  down,  dreading  to  have  to  answer  it. 
And  this  she  did  to  guard  the  image  which  sat 
enthroned  in  her  breast — the  image  of  Edgar 
Greyfaunt.  But  the  question  arose  again  and 
again,  and  shaped  itself  definitely,  and  demanded 
to  be  answered ; and  Lily,  still  hesitating,  went 
back  over  her  weary  life  to  the  Greenwich  din- 
ner. She  had  so  few  remembrances  of  pleasant 
days,  that  she  was  not  likely  to  forget  that  day. 
It  arose  in  her  memory  sharp  and  clear — a 
bright  green  island  in  the  midst  of  a great  waste 
of  waters.  She  remembered  sitting  on  Sir  Will- 
iam Long’s  knee;  she  recalled  the  kind  things 
he  said  to  her,  and  how  happy  she  felt  at  being 
near  him.  If  she  had  never  thought  of  him 
from  that  time  until  this  moment,  she  might 
have  forgotten  how  he  looked,  where  they  sat, 
what  kind  thing# he  said  to  her,  and  many  other 
little  particulars  of  the  occasion.  But  she  had 
thought  of  him  often,  and  carried  him  forward 
on  eveiy  new  page  of  the  ledger  of  her  life  up 
to  the  day  when  she  wrote  the  name  of  Edgar 
Greyfaunt  upon  it.  She  thought  of  the  tall, 
kind  gentleman  less  frequently  after  that;  hut 
she  had  thought  of  him  so  often  before  that  his 
image  was  indelibly  impressed  upon  her  memory. 
She  remembered  every  thing ; how  he  had  laugh- 
ed and  chatted  with  her,  and  asked  her  her  name, 
and  inquired  how  old  she  was.  She  remembered 
his  peeling  the  apple  and  throwing  the  peel  over 
his  shoulder,  and  saying  that  it  would  form  the 
initial  of  her  sweet-heart’s  name ; how  the  peel 
lay  on  the  carpet  in  the  shape  of  a W,  and  how 
she  clapped  her  hands  and  said  she  should  like 
to  be  his  little  wife,  and  make  him  a pair  of  nice 
red  muffatees  for  the  winter.  And  she  remem- 
bered his  stooping  down  and  kissing  her  on  the 
forehead,  and  saying,  “I  heartily  wish  you  were 
my  little  sister,  or  my  little  daughter.”  Last  of 
all,  she  remembered  that  she  was  eight  years  of 
age  then,  and  he  twenty-eight. 

So  far  as  Lily  knew,  she  was  now  in  her  twen- 
tieth year.  And  Sir  William  ? Sir  William  was 
forty ! 

When  Lily  had  worked  out  this  little  sum, 
i.nd  saw  the  figures  staring  her  in  the  face,  she 
j'osed  her  eyes  against  them,  as  if  by  so  doing 
she  could  shut  out  the  reflections  to  which  they 
gave  rise. 

She  went  back  over  her  recollections  of  the 
Greenwich  dinner  again,  and  always  when  she 
came  to  those" parting  words  her  heart  was  re- 
lieved : “I  heartily  wish  you  were  my  little  sis- 
ter, or  my  daughter.’’ 

When  Madame  Ernestine  was  at  the  circus 
rehearsing  a new  act  of  the  haute-dcole  £>r  her 
benefit,  Lily  wandered  from  room  to  room, 
thinking,  thinking,  thinking.  Every  object  upon 
which  her  eyes  rested  was  as  dreaiy,  and  miser- 
able, and  forlorn  as  her  own  hearti  Looking 
from  the  windows  of  the  Cottage  through  the 
pelting  rain,  she  saw  the  leafless  trees  nodding 
nt  her  like  grim  spectres ; the  weeping  ash-trees, 
bare  and  gaunt,  overhanging  the  seats  and  ta- 
bles, appeared  to  her  like  huge  skeleton  hands 
waiting  to  crush  the  votaries  of  pleasure  in  their 
grip.  Through  the  mist  and  drizzle  of  the  win- 
ter’s day  the  black  flower-beds  loomed  upon  her 
sight  like  graves,  of  which  the  dripping,  dirt- 
begrimed  statues  were  the  head-stones,  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  departed  flowers,  which  seemed 
to  have  died  without  issue.  The  Muscovite  illu- 
sion had  in  part  been  rudely  dispelled  by  the 
winter’s  wind.  A portion  of  the  cupolas  of  the 
Kremlin  had  been  blown  down,  and  the  gap  re- 
vealed some  stacks  of  South  Lambeth  chimneys, 
smoking  dismally,  and  dropping  tears  of  soot 
upon  the  dingy  gables. 

One  day,  when  Lily  was  looking  out  upon 
this  dreary  scene,  wondering  if  those  trees  would 
ever  again  be  covered  with  leaves;  if  those 
scrubs  and  stumps  in  the  beds  would  ever  again 
rise  from  their  sepulchres  crowned  with  the  glory 
of  flowers,  wondering  if  her  own  heart  would 
ever  throb  to  an  emotion  of  joy,  she  saw  the  fig- 
ure of  a man  looming  fjirdiKjlt  the  nliijt,  and  ap- 
proaching the  Cottage.-  S#*  the  flg&re  came 
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Taking  him  in  his  most  favorable  aspect,  Mr. 
Kafooze  was  not  a cheerful  person  to  look  upon. 
In  a pretty  picture  the  most  indulgent  critic 
would  have  regarded  him  as  a blemish.  Under 
the  present  circumstances  an  ordinary  observer 
would  have  viewed  him  in  the  light  ot  an  addi- 
tional horror — a bat  that  had  flitted  across  the 
sky,  or  an  owl  that  had  suddenly  perched  upon 
a bare  and  gnarled  branch  to  complete  the  dis- 
mal picture.  But  to  poor  Lily  the  lean  wizened 
figure  of  the  astrologer  was  a thing  of  beauty  ; 
his  coming  was  an  angel’s  visit ; for  she  knew 
that  he  had  a feeling  heart,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  very  few  persons  who  had  ever  spoken  kind- 
ly to  her. 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Kafooze  was  mysterious. 
He  approached  the  Cottage,  and  disappeared 
from  Lily’s  sight,  leading  her  to  suppose  that 
he  was  in  the  porch  knocking  for  adm's  ion ; but 
presently  he  loomed  in  sight  again,  and  walked 
about  in  front  of  the  Cottage,  looking  up,  and 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  Any  one  but 
Lily  would  have  characterized  Mr.  Kafooze’s 
conduct  as  “prowling but  Lily  soon  perceived 
that  he  was  trying  to  attract  some  person’s  at- 
tention. And  who  could  that  person  be  but  her- 
self? 

She  tapped  at  the  window,  and  beckoned  to 
him  to  come  in  ; and,  assured  by  this,  Mr.  Ka- 
fooze went  round  and  entered  the  porch.  Lily 
ran  down  stairs  immediately  and  opened  the 
door.  Mr.  Kafooze  dry  was  not  precisely  an 
embodiment  of  happiness  ; but  Mr.  Kafooze  wet 
was  a monument  of  misery  which  left  no  further 
depth  to  be  reached.  It  would  have  been  hard 
to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  wretchedness  of 
his  appearance,  without  calling  in  the  illustra- 
tive services  of  the  “drownded  rat.” 

“ Oh,  do  come  in,  Mr.  Kafooze,  out  of  the 
rain,”  Lily  said. 

“No,  thank  you,  my  dear,”  said  the  astrol- 
oger. “ I — I won’t  come  in;  your  ma  will  be 
finished  presently,  and  I shouldn’t  like  her  to 
see  me  here.” 

“But  you  will  get  wet  through,  Mr.  Kafooze,” 
pleaded  Lily. 

“ Oh,  never  mind,  ray  dear ; the  wet  doesn’t 
hurt  me.  I’m  used  to  it,”  said  the  astrologer. 
“I’ve  been  used  to  it  all  my  life.  If  there’s  a 
shower  of  rain  any  where,  I’m  sure  to  be  out  in 
it  without  an  umbrella.  It’s  my  star,  my  dear. 
I was  born  under  a bad  aspect  of  Aquarius,  with 
Scorpio  in  opposition.  Under  such  circumstan- 
ces you’re  sure  to  forget  your  umbrella,  even  if 
it  wasn’t  full  of  holes  and  three  ribs  broken. 
No,  never  mind,  my  dear,  I only  wanted  to  say 
a word.  I’ve  bee*'  looking  back,  my  dear,  among 
my  books,  with  the  data  you  gave  me,  and  I have 
found  your  star.” 

It’s  very  good  of  you  to  take  so  much  trou- 
ble,” said  Lily. 

“ Ob,  not  at  all,  my  dear ; I like  it.  I’m  nev- 
er so  happy  as  when  I am  studying  the  stars. 
Well,  my  dear,  if  your  data  be  correct,  you  were 
born  under  a very  peculiar  conjunction.  Mars 
was  in  Leo,  you  see,  which  is  bad.  I assure 
you  I was  very  anxious  about  it  at  first,  until  I 
went  a little  further,  and  found  that  though  in 
Leo  at  that  time,  he  was  passing  out  of  that  sign 
and  entering  Libra,  which  is  good ; if  it  were 
not  that  Uranus  was  in  Cancer.  However,  my 
dear,  as  Jupiter  passed  the  place  of  the  sun  a 
few  days  afterward,  I think  the  aspect  is  a fa- 
vorable one,  signifying  that  you  will  get  over  the 
evil  influence  of  Mars  in  Leo.  That  is  all,  my 
dear ; and  I thought  I would  just  come  round 
and  tell  you  while  your  ma  is  at  rehearsal.” 

“It’s  very  kind  of  you,  I’m  sure,  Mr.  Kafooze,” 
Lily  said ; “but  do  come  in  and  dry  yourself  by 
the  fire.” 

“No,  my  dear,  no  ; mndame  will  be  here  di- 
rectly, and  I must  clear  out  of  her  way.  Good- 
by  ! Good-by !” 

“Stay.  One  moment,  Mr.  Kafooze,”  said 
Lily,  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

“Yes,  my  dear.” 

. “ You  know  several  languages,  don’t  you,  Mr. 
Kafooze?” 

“ Well,”  he  said,  “ I — I have  a smattering  of 
two  or  three.” 

“ Perhaps,  then,”  faltered  Lily,  “ you  can  tell 
me  the  meaning  of— of  ‘spes.’  ” 

“Yes,  my  dear,”  said  the  schoolmaster;  “it’s 
a Latin  word,  and  it  means  Hope.” 

“Hope!”  said  Lily.  “Oh,  thank  you,  Mr. 
Kafooze,  thank  you.  Good-by!  Good-by!” 

It  was  perhaps  lucky  for  Mr.  Kafooze  that  he 
did  not  remain  longer  talking  about  his  stars ; 
for  he  had  scarcely  passed  out  of  the  gate  before 
Madame  Ernestine  emerged  from  the  circus,  and 
came  across  the  gardens  accompanied  by  a posse 
of  male  friends.  These  friends  were  Lord  Carl- 
ton, Sir  William  Long,  the  Marquis  Greyfaunt, 
Mr.  Thomas  Tuttleshell,  and  Mr.  M‘Variety, 
the  manager.  The  countess  ushered  her  friends 
into  her  new  abode  with  much  ironical  courtesy 
mingling  her  mock  civilities  with  maledictions 
upon  the  English  weather,  and  upon  every  thing 
else  English,  except  the  Ship  at  Greenwich,  and 
the  Star  and  Garter  at  Richmond. 

“ We  must  have  a dinner  at  one  or  other  of 
those  places  after  the  benefit,”  said  Lord  Carl- 


ton. 

“A  dinner  at  Greenwich  !”  the  conntess  ex- 
claimed, with  sparkling  eyes.  “ Ah,  that  is  what 
I love.  There  is  nothing  in  England  worth  liv- 
ing for  but  a dinner  at  Greenwich,  with  those 
little  fishes.” 

“But  the  little  fishes  are  not  in  season  yet,” 
said  Lord  Carlton. 

“Fourquoi  pas?”  said  the  countess;  “why 
are  not  those  little  fishes  always  in  season  ?” 

“ I’m  sure  I don’t  know,”  said  his  lordship. 

“N’importe,”  said  the  countess,  “we  shall 
have  a dinner  at  Greenwich  after  the  benefit, 
shall  we  not?” 

“ Certainly,”  said  Lord  Carlton. 

The  countess  rushed  up  stairs  before  her  visit- 
ing J9jprepare  Lily.  She  hurried  her  out  of  the 


front  room,  where  she  was  sitting  rapt  in  thought, 
into  the  bedroom. 

“ Now,  attend  to  me,”  she  said  ; “ I will  have 
no  faints,  no  shrieks;  you  are  not  a child.  I 
have  visitors  ; Milord  Carlton,  and  Sir  William 
Long,  and  Monsieur  Greyfond.  Arrange  your 
hair,  and  come  into  the  apartment  h.  l’instant.” 

Lily  was  quite  scared  by  the  sudden  pounce 
which  her  mother  had  made  upon  her,  and  her 
agitation  was  now  further  increased  by  the  men- 
tion of  Edgar’s  name.  He  was  in  the  next  room, 
and  Sir  William  Long  was  there  also ! If  she 
had  had  time  to  reflect  she  would  probably  have 
given  way  to  her  emotions,  as  she  had  done  be- 
fore ; but  in  sheer  desperation  she  nerved  her- 
self to  the  ordeal,  and  followed  her  mother  into 
the  reception-room. 

Mr.  M‘ Variety  was  the  first  to  address  her. 

“Ah,  missy,  how  do  you  do?  Looking  pale, 
eh  ? I expected  to  see  you  quite  rosy,  living  in 
the  gardens  here,  among  the  trees  and  the  fresh 
air.  ” 

And  the  manager  shook  hands  with  her.  Then 
the  rest  in  succession,  ending  with  the  sultan, 
who  grasped  her  hand  warmly,  and  was  quite 
gracious.  Lily  was  ready  to  Joint,  but  she  sus- 
tained herself,  and  sat  down  on  an  ottoman  by 
the  window,  the  sultan  taking  a chair  near  her, 
with  his  face  toward  her. 

While  the  countess  was  rallying  her  visitors 
and  inviting  them  to  partake  of  some  wine, 
which  she  assured  them,  in  a significant  man- 
ner, was  not  of  the  vintage  of  South  Lambeth, 
the  Sultan  Greyfaunt  condescended  to  open  a 
conversation  with  the  “little  party.”  He  spoke 
slightly  in  an  under  tone. 

“I  hope  I may  look  upon  you  as  an  old 
friend,  mademoiselle,”  he  said,  with  a smile. 

Poor  Lily’s  heart  was  in  her  mouth.  She  knew 
not  what  to  reply..  It  was  not  so  much  Edgar’s 
words  that  agitated  her  (for  they  were  cold  and 
formal  enough)  as  his  look  and  his  smile.  In 
Paris  his  behavior  to  her  had  always  been 
haughty  and  cold.  Now  he  was  gracious,  and 
something  more.  Lily  would  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  define  that  something  more  which  his 
manner  implied ; but  she  felt  it,  and  the  color 
mantled  to  her  pale  cheeks. 

“We  were  friends  in  Paris,”  Edgar  pursued, 
“and  I hope  we  shall  be  better  friends  in  Lon- 
don.” 

Lily’s  heart  was  beating  fast,  and  her  face 
was  becoming  crimson.  She  muttered  something 
in  reply,  she  knew  not  what,  and  then  her  glance 
fell  upon  Sir  William  Long.  He  was  sitting 
among  the  countess’s  visitors,  not  joining  in 
their  conversation,  nor  listening  to  them,  nor 
taking  any  heed  of  them,  but  gazing  pensively 
and  thoughtfully,  with  a touch  of  dejection  in 
his  face,  at  her — at  her  and  Edgar  seated  to- 
gether in  the  window. 

Suddenly  the  countess  turned  round  and  saw 
them. 

“Ah,  Monsieur  Greyfond!”  she  exclaimed, 
“what  are  you  sayiug  to  maniselle  tTiere  in  the 
corner?  Vousetes  un  mauvais  sujet."  And  she 
shook  her  finger  at  him  with  a ghastly  assump- 
tion of  reproof.  “Come,”  she  said,  “sit  by 
me.  I wish  to  talk  to  you  concerning  my  ben- 
efit.” 

Edgar  moved  away  from  Lily,  and  sat  down 
beside  the  countess. 

“Will  you  not  take  a box  for  my  benefit?” 
she  said.  “ All  my  friends  here  have  taken 
boxes.” 

“Yes,  and  paid  for  them,”  said  Mr.  Thomas 
Tuttleshell,  “like  gentlemen.”  Mr.  Thomas 
Tuttleshell  lost  no  opportunity  of  talking  at  his 
serene  highness.  He  was  continually  shooting 
random  arrows,  in  the  hope  that  a stray  one 
might  hit  the  mark  and  rankle  somewhere. 

“Oh  yes,  certainly,”  said  his  highness.  “And 
the  price  ? how  much  ?” 

“ How  much !”  exclaimed  the  countess,  in  an 
injured  tone.  “You  ask  a lady  on  the  occasion 
of  her  benefit  how  much?” 

Mr.  Thomas  Tuttleshell  chuckled  with  much 
inward  satisfaction. 

“Oh,  well,  the  fact  is,”  said  Greyfaunt,  “I 
have  very  little  loose  cash  about  me ; but — but 
I will  give  you  a check  upon  my  bankers.”  And 
he  wrote  a check  for  twenty  pounds,  and  hand- 
ed it  to  the  countess  with  the  air  of  a million- 
naire. 

“Vingt  livres!”  exclaimed  the  countess. 
“ Monsieur  Greyfond,  vous  etes  un  prince. 
Give  me  your  hand.” 

Mr.  Thomas  Tuttleshell’s  satisfaction  sub- 
sided a little.  Mr.  Edgar  Greyfaunt  had  paid 
more  for  his  box  than  any  of  the  others ! 

“ And  now,  my  lord  and  messieurs,”  said  the 
countess,  ‘ ‘ as  you  have  invited  me  to  dine  with 
you  at  Greenwich,  I beg  you  will  honor  me 
with  your  presence  at  a petit  souper  in  my 
chateau  here  after  the  performance  on  Friday. 
Say,  will  you  do  me  the  honor?” 

“Oh,  certainly,”  the  visitors  said  in  a breath, 
as  they  rose  to  take  their  departure ; “we  shall 
be  most  happy.” 

“Bon,”  said  the  countess,  “we  shall  have  a 
snug  little  party.  We  shall  be  gay.” 

On  taking  leave  Edgar  shook  hands  with  Lily 
with  the  same  warmth  as  before ; and  he  looked 
at  her  with  the  same  smile  and  expression  which 
had  made  her  heart  throb  and  her  cheeks  flush 
when  he  first  addressed  her. 

Sir  William  Long  was  the  last  to  go  up  and 
bid  her  good-by. 

“Have  you  quite  forgotten  your  old  Green- 
wich acquaintance?”  he  said. 

“ Forgotten  you !”  said  Lily,  taking  his  hand. 
“I  shall  ever  remember  you,  ever  think  of  you 
— with  gratitude.” 

Sir  William  drove  home  that  afternoon  with 
the  cold  word  sticking  in  his  throat,  like  some- 
thing he  could  not  swallow. 

“For  me  gratitude,”  he  muttered  to  himself, 
“and  for  that  brainless,  heartless  puppy,  love" 
Oh,  Lily,  Lily!” 


CHAPTER-  LV. 

THE  LAST  NIGHT  OP  THE  SEASON. 

“Ranelagh  ! Last  night  of  the  winter  sea- 
son ! benefit  of  Madame  Ernestine,  the  world- 
renowned  exponent  of  the  High  School  of  Horse- 
manship, who  will  appear  on  her  trained  steed 
Constant,  and  perform  an  entirely  new  act,  de- 
scriptive of  a Buffalo  Hunt  on  the  Prairies  of  the 
Far  West ! Ten  thousand  extra  lamps ! Addi- 
tional and  special  attractions  for  this  occasion 
ouly!  N.B.  Prices  as  usual.” 

Thus  the  advertising  columns  of  the  news- 
papers ; thus  the  boardings  and  the  dead  walls ; 
thus  the  perambulating  sandwiches,  with  so  very 
little  human  ham  in  the  middle;  thus  countless 
little  hand-bills  that  were  jerked  at  the  passers- 
by,  glanced  at,  and  thrown  to  the  winter’s  wind 
to  be  driven  against  pillars  and  posts,  to  be 
caught  in  railings  and  gratings,  and  eventually 
to  be  chased  into  calm  corners,  there  to  lie  and 
give  rise  in  too  hopeful  breasts  to  the  delirious 
suspicion  of  five-pound  notes. 

The  day  arrived,  and  it  was  fine.  The  air  was 
clear  and  crisp,  and  for  the  first  time  for  some 
weeks  the  sun  came  out  for  a little  while,  pale 
and  sickly,  like  an  invalid  taking  his  first  airing 
after  a long  illness.  Mr.  M ‘Variety  assured  the 
countess  that  she  might  rely  upon  a bumper. 

“ You  see,  countess,  in  the  winter  there’s  no- 
thing like  a fine  bright  day  to  give  the  public 
an  appetite  for  a play  or  an  entertainment.  It 
acts  upon  them  like  a bottle  of  Champagne,  or  a 
‘picker-up’  after  a heavy  bout  the  night  before. 
But  it’s  iust  the  contrary  in  the  summer,  if  the 
entertainment  be  an  indoor  one.  Then  there’s 
nothing  like  a shower  of  rain  about  five  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  A good  smart  shower  or  a 
gloomy  drizzle  will  drive  them  in  in  flocks,  like 
chickens  to  roost.  Only  give  me  the  key  of  the 
weather,”  said  the  manager,  “and  I’ll  make 
Ranelagh  pay  in  the  winter  and  Drury  Lane  in 
the  summer.” 

The  countess  was  busy  with  her  preparations 
for  the  little  supper  which  she  was  to  give  to 
“her  friends"  after  the  performance,  and  did 
not  take  much  heed  of  the  managerial  philoso- 
phy. Indeed,  she  was  not  much  interested  ; for 
her  friends  and  her  friends’  friends  had  already 
taken  a large  number  of  tickets  at  fancy  prices, 
and  thus  her  own  share  was  secured. 

But  M ‘Variety  had  a little  matter  of  business 
in  view,  and  continued  to  lead  up  to  it  with 
some  general  observations  on  managerial  policy. 
He  came  at  length  to  the  point. 

‘ ‘ What  abont  those  tickets,  countess  ?” 

The  countess  paused  in  her  occupation,  and 
looked  up  at  her  manager  sharply. 

“What  about  those  tickets ? What  tickets ?" 
she  asked. 

“The  tickets  you  have  sold  to  your  swell 
friends,”  said  the  manager. 

“Well,  Sir,  what  about  them?  I do  not  un- 
derstand you.” 

“Our  arrangement,"  said  the  manager,  “was 
half  the  receipts  of  the  circus.  It  was  a very 
liberal  one,  I think,  on  my  part.” 

“On  your  part!”  The  countess  threw  back 
his  words  with  a sneer. 

“Come,  come,  countess,  be  reasonable.  Ad- 
mit that  I have  done  my  best  for  you,  at  any 
rate.  And  a bargain’s  a bargain,  you  know.” 
Mr.  M‘Variety  was  beginning  to  plead  with  her. 
The  countess  perceived  this,  and  took  advantage 
of  it. 

“I  understand  you,”  she  said;  “you  expect 
me  to  give  you  half  of  the  sums  which  I have 
received  from  my  friends;  half  of  the  twenty 
pounds,  for  example,  which  Monsieur  Greyfond 
presented  to  me.” 

“ Exactly,”  said  the  manager;  “that’s  only 
fair.” 

“Then,”  said  the  countess,  sternly,  “I  shall 
do  no  such  thing!  What  is  the  price  of  Mon- 
sieur Greyfond’s  box?  Tell  me  that !” 

“Two  guineas,”  said  the  manager. 

“Tres  bien,”  said  the  countess,  “you  shall 
have  the  half;  you  shall  have  one  guinea.” 

“Oh  come,  conntess,  that  won’t  do  at  all,” 
the  manager  protested. 

“Stay,”  said  the  countess;  “tell  me  this. 
Monsieur  Greyfond  gave  twenty  pounds  for  a 
box  which  he  might  have  had  for  two  guineas. 
Was  it  for  your  sake  that  he  lavished  his  money 
thus?” 

M ‘Variety  was  getting  nettled. 

“Well,  if  it  comes  to  that,  countess,”  he  said, 
“was  it  for  yours?” 

The  countess  had  been  biting  her  lip  and  re- 
straining herself  hitherto,  but  she  burst  out  now. 

“ Insolent !”  she  exclaimed ; “ how  dare  you 
come  here,  into  my  own  house,  into  my  own 
apartment,  to  take  from  me  the  presents  of  my 
friends,  to  rob  me,  to  insul^  me  with  your  vulgar 
words ! But  I tell  you  I will  not  submit  to  your 
extortion.  I will  die  first.” 

She  flounced  about  the  room  with  glaring 
eyes  and  clenched  hands  as  she  said  this ; and  at 
length  put  a climax  to  her  rage  by  seizing  one 
of  the  china  ornaments  on  the  mantle-shelf  and 
dashing  it  to  atoms  against  the  grate. 

M ‘Variety  was  sorry  he  had  spoken. 

“ Look  you,”  continued  the  countess;  “rather 
than  you  shall  have  any  share  in  my  presents,  I 
will  take  the  notes  and  the  checks  and  put  them 
into  the  fire.” 

The  countess  had  the  best  of  the  position  in 
every  way.  She  had  the  money  in  her  pocket, 
and,’ for  the  rest,  she  was  utterly  indifferent  to 
consequences.  The  manager  was  fully  aware 
of  this,  and  refrained  from  pursuing  the  subject 
further. 

“I’ll  bid  you  good-afternoon,  countess,”  he 
said,  “and  talk  to  you  another  time,  when  you 
are  in  a better  temper.” 

“A  better  temper !”  she  shouted  after  him  as 
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“If  ever  the  devil  had  a daughter,”  said  the 
manager,  as  he  crossed  the  garden,  “yon’s  she, 
for  a certainty.” 

Madame  Ernestine’s  temper  did  not  obey  the 
law  of  ordinary  violent  disorders.  It  was  at  all 
times  sharp,  but  never  short.  When  she  had 
run  up  the  crescendo  scale  to  the  highest  note 
in  the  gamut  of  fury  she  went  back  and  repeat- 
ed the  same  exercise  again  and  again,  with  an 
increase  rather  than  a diminution  of  brilliant 
ex  cution.  She  fumed  and  stormed  all  the  aft- 
ernoon, and  when  she  walked  across  to  the  cir- 
cus to  begin  her  performance  the  thunder  was 
still  rumbling. 

As  she  was  entering  the  circus  she  met  Lord 
Carlton.  She  recovered  herself  immediately, 
and  saluted  his  lordship  gayly. 

“Ah,  milord,  how  do  you  do?  You  have 
come  to  honor  me  with  your  presence,  I perceive. 
It  is  very  gracious  of  you." 

“Oh,  not  at  all,”  his  lordship  replied,  “beauty 
and  talent  always  command  my  homage.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  stay  away 
on  such  an  occasion.” 

“Your  lordship  is  most  flattering,”  said  the 
countess,  with  a grin.  “By-thc-way,”  she 
added,  “your  lordship  honored  me  with  a 
charming  present,  this  riding-whip.” 

“A  bagatelle,”  said  his  lordship. 

“Oh,  not  at  all,”  said  the  countess.  “I 
value  it  very  much.  I have  not  used  it  hitherto ; 
but  I shall  use  it  for  the  first  time  to-night,  on 
the  occasion  of  my  benefit.” 

“You  do  me  honor,”  said  his  lordship. 

“You  are  very  kind  to  say  so,  milord — but 
exensez-moi,  it  is  time  that  I go  and  dress. 
Shall  I have  the  honor  of  your  lordship’s  com- 
pany to  supper  in  my  humble  chateau?” 

“ Certalhly,”  said  his  lordship ; “it  will  give 
me  great  pleasure.” 

“Then  adieu  pour  le  moment,”  said  the 
countess;  “we  shall  meet  at  supper.” 

She  encountered  old  Kafoozc  in  the  passage 
leading  to  her  dressing-room.  She  was  not  so 
gracious  to  him. 

“Ah ! ganache,  ogre,  corbeau,  oiseau  de  mau- 
vais  augure ! what  did  you  say  ? that  I should 
have  no  luck  ?’’  And  she  struck  at  the  old  man 
with  her  whip.  Old  Kafooze  sprang  aside  with 
wonderful  agility,  but  did  not  avoid  the  blow. 
The  whip  caught  him  a sharp  cut  across  the 
shoulders,  and  made  him  writhe;  but  he  said 
never  a word,  and  slunk  away  as  fast  as  he 
could,  putting  it  all  down  to  Scorpio  in  that  bad 
conjunction  with  Aquarius. 

Mr.  M‘ Variety  proved  a true  prophet.  The 
fine  bright  weather  brought  the  people  out,  and 
the  gardens  were  well  filled,  considering  that  it 
was  the  winter  season.  The  visitors,  however, 
were  soon  tired  of  promenading  among  the  ten 
thousand  extra  lamps,  whose  brilliancy  only 
tended  to  make  the  wretchedness  of  the  gardens 
more  visible,  and  crushed  into  the  circus  in  a 
body  the  moment  the  doors  were  opened.  The 
circle  and  amphitheatre  were  speedily  filled,  and 
by-and-by  Madame  Ernestine’s  aristocratic  friends 
began  to  drop  into  the  boxes.  Sir  William  Long 
was  there  in  a box  by  himself,  looking  solemn 
and  thoughtful.  Greyfaunt  was  in  the  box 
adjoining,  yawning,  and  looking  inexpressibly 
bored  by  the  performance  of  the  Swiss  Shep- 
herdess. Lord  Carlton  had  settled  himself  to 
sleep  at  once.  Faineant  was  there  also,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Tibbs,  and  many  more,  who  came,  not 
for  the  sake  of  patronizing  Madame  Ernestine, 
but  to  be  in  the  same  train  with  Milord  Carlton 
and  Sir  William  Long. 

The  blank,  listless  countenances  of  these  supe- 
rior persons,  satiated  with  a constant  round  of 
pleasure,  presented  a remarkable  contrast  to  the 
bright  happy  expectant  faces  that  glistened  un- 
der the  lamps  in  the  amphitheatre.  In  the  eyes 
of  those  humble  folks,  who  had  worked  hard  for 
the  shillings  they  had  paid  at  the  doors,  every 
thing  was  delightful,  beautiful,  charming.  The 
Shepherdess  in  her  flowered  muslin  skirt,  with 
her  crook,  dancing  and  skipping  upon  the  padded 
saddle,  hailed  by  Mr.  Edgar  Greyfaunt  as  a 
“scraggy  fright,”  was  to  them  an  aerial  creature 
belonging  to  another  sphere ; the  Three  Graces 
were  real  divinities  in  petticoats,  exciting  the 
admiration  of  the  male  sex  by  the  exquisite  shape 
of  their  legs,  and  the  pinkiness  of  their  com- 
plexions ; and  of  the  female  sex — especially  those 
of  a domestic  turn,  who  did  their  washing  at 
home — by  the  perfection  exhibited  in  the  clear 
starching  of  their  petticoats;  Young  Strangler  I 
hitching  at  mysterious  strings,  and  skining  him-  f 
self  like  a Protean  onion,  was  a prodigy  of  dar- 
ing and  genius;  the  clowns  with  their  old  old 
jokes  and  stale  antics;  the  master  of  the  ring 
with  his  curly  hair,  his  black  mustache,  and  his 
hussar’s  jacket ; the  Frenchified  looking  grooms 
in  the  long  coats,  who  pulled  aside  the  curtain 
to  admit  the  horses — all  these  persons  were  ob- 
jects of  the  most  boundless  admiration,  not  un- 
mixed  with  awe.  Thunders  of  applause  at  the 
daring  of  Young  Strangler,  alternated  with  roars 
of  boisterous  laughter  at  the  witticisms  of  the 
clown.  These  simple-minded  shilling  people, 
thoroughly  bent  upon  enjoyment,  were  pleased 
even  to  recognize  the  scent  of  the  stable,  as  it 
was  wafted  into  the  circus  by  the  motion  of  the 
curtains,  that  scent  which  caused  Mr.  Edgar  ! 
Greyfaunt  to  ejaculate  many  expressions  of  dis- 
gust, and  to  fan  himself  with  his  perfumed  hand- 
kerchief. 

Mr.  Edgar  Greyfaunt,  voting  all  this  intoler- 
ably slow  and  stupid,  had  strolled  into  Sir  Will- 
iam Long’s  box.  He  was  not  a welcome  visitor. 
Sir  William  scarcely  took  the  trouble  to  return 
his  greeting. 

“What  a horid  bore  this  is!”  yawned  the 
dandy ; “and  then  to  have  to  sit  out  that  dread- 
ful old  harridan,  Madame  Ernestine ! Really, 
ii  s more  than  one  can  endure.  By  the  way, 
Long,”  he  continued,  “have  you  noticed  that 
remarkable  fellow  sitting  Bbooettf  j?»  aLoqk  at 
him,  he’s  the  best  part  of  tnc  show, *1  thrut.’.' 


Sir  William  looked  across  in  the  direction 
indicated,  and  saw  seated  in  one  of  the  lower 
boxes  a man  of  foreign  appearance  with  grizzled 
hair,  cropped  very  short,  and  eyebrows  and 
mustache  almost  jet  black.  The  dark  mustache 
and  eyebrows  in  contrast  with  his  pale  face  and 
gray  hair,  gave  the  man  a very  singular  appear- 
ance, and  Sir  William  looked  at  him  long  and 
curiously. 

“ Quite  a lusus  naturae,”  said  the  dandy;  “I’ll 
go  and  ask  M‘Variety  if  he  knows  who  he  is.” 

Young  Strangler  had  concluded  his  Protean 
performance,  and  retired  amidst  a tempest  of 
applause ; some  French  acrobats — “the  addition- 
al attraction” — whom  Mr.  Thomas  Tuttleshell 
had  picked  up  at  the  Cirque  Imperial  in  Paris, 
had  illustrated  the  saying  of  Voltaire  by  show- 
ing the  close  resemblance  between  a Frenchman 
and  a monkey,  leaving  the  tiger  part  of  the  like- 
ness to  be  exhibited  in  the  Leicester  Square  cafd, 
to  which  they  retired  to  wrangle  over  their  dom- 
inoes and  absinthe  after  the  performance;  the 
English  clown  had  made  some  comments  in  dis- 
paragement of  foreigners ; and  then,  after  a short 
pause,  the  orchestra  struck  up  the  familiar  mu- 
sic, giving  warning  of  the  approach  of  Madame 
Ernestine,  the  world-renowned  exponent  of  the 
haute-ecole.  The  Velvet  curtains  were  drawn 
aside,  and  Madame  Ernestine,  erect  and  stately, 
slowly  entered  the  arena  on  her  chestnut  steed. 
Sir  William  Long  at  the  moment  was  looking 
across  at  the  foreigner  with  the  gray  head  and 
the  black  mustache.  He  saw  the  man  start  and 
turn  deadly  pale,  nay,  ashy  white,  for  he  had  been 
pale  before ; he  saw  him  spring  to  his  feet  and 
clutch  the  front  of  the  box,  and  then  immediate- 
ly sink  into  his  seat  again  and  withdraw  from 
view.  Who  was  this  man,  and  what  could  have 
so  strangely  agitated  him  ? 

While  Sir  William  was  pondering  upon  this 
incident,  the  exposition  of  the  haute-ecole  began. 
It  was  the  old  affair : a long  time  before  it  came 
to  any  thing,  then  the  mare,  tossing  her  neck 
and  pawing  with  her  right  fore-foot ; then,  back- 
ing to  the  edges  of  the  ring,  whisking  her  tail 
and  causing  a half-tittering,  half-screaming  com- 
motion among  the  people  in  the  front  seats ; then 
rearing  on  her  haunches,  curvetting  and  plung- 
ing, then  cantering  gently,  and  at  last — as  illus- 
trating a buffalo-hunt  in  the  prairies  of  the  Far 
West — breaking  into  a gallop.  Th&  applause 
was  gradually  warming  up ; and  Madame  was 
warming  up  with  it.  The  more  the  people  ap- 
plauded, the  more  she  endeavored  to  urge  the 
mare  forward,  now  with  fierce  impatient  words, 
now  with  her  heel  dug  against  her  side,  now 
with  the  whip  laid  smartly  across  her  haunches. 
Faster  and  more  furious ! Faster  stiU,  in  a mad 
career,  kicking  up  the  tan  and  saw-dust  and  fling- 
ing it  in  showers  over  the  audience,  plunging 
deep  into  the  soft  bed  of  the  arena,  thudding 
with  her  hind  hoofs  against  the  hollow  boards 
of  the  ring,  snorting,  panting,  and  reeking  with 
a lather  of  sweat : round  and  round  she  went  at 
a terrible  pace,  the  countess  keeping  her  seat 
bravely,  and  still  stimulating  the  mare  to  further 
exertion  with  tongue,  and  whip,  and  heel.  Now 
the  scarves  are  thrown  across,  and  the  mare  takes 
them  at  a bound,  first  one  and  then  the  other, 
plunging  and  rearing  at  every  leap.  The  ap- 
plause is  deafening.  The  people,  carried  away 
by  the  impetuous  career  of  the  home  and  its 
rider,  have  started  to  their  feet.  They  are  clap- 
ping their  hands,  waving  hats  and  handkerchiefs, 
and  shouting  “Bravo!  bravo!  bravo!” 

The  mare  suddenly  refuses  a leap,  makes  a 
sudden  stop,  and  rears  back  upon  the  ring.  The 
countess  wheels  her  about,  and  once  more  puts 
her  to  it,  with  a wrench  of  the  bridle  and  a sav- 
age cut  of  the  whip  across  her  ears.  Over  she 
goes  with  a mad  plunge,  throwing  her  hind  hoofs 
high  in  the  air.  She  is  unable  to  recover  her- 
self at  the  next  scarf,  and  stops  & second  time. 
Again  the  countess  wheels  her  round  and  urges 
her  to  the  leap,  while  the  walls  of  the  wooden 
building  are  trembling  to  the  rolling  thunder  of 
applause. 

At  that  moment  the  man  with  the  gray  hair 
and  the  pale  face  and  the  strange  black  eyebrows 
and  mustache  appears  in  the  front  of  his  box. 

In  the  midst  of  the  tempest  of  applause  a 
scream  was  heard,  and  then  a heavy  thud,  and 
through  a shower  of  saw-dust  and  a steam  of 
sweat  the  horror-stricken  audience  saw  the  form 
of  Madame  Ernestine  hanging  head  downward 
from  the  horse,  and  the’  next  instant  lying  on 
the  ground  in  a contorted  heap  trampled  under 
its  hoofs ! 

The  people  in  the  front  seats  immediately 
jumped  into  the  arena  to  render  assistance. 
Foremost  among  them  was  the  foreign-looking  j| 
man,  with  the  grizzled  hair  and  the  dark  eye- 
brows and  mustache.  He  was  the  first  to  reach 
the  prostrate  form  of  the  countess.  He  knelt 
down,  lifted  her  into  his  arms  and  looked  in  her 
face.  Her  eyes  were  closed,  her  lips  livid,  and 
her  temples  were  covered  with  blood. 

The  man  who  held  her  grasped  her  hand  pas- 
sionately, “ Vale'rie,”  he  cried,  in  tones  of  deep- 
est anguish,  “speak  to  me,  one  word  — one 
word !” 


MARIE’S  CURSE. 

In  the  market-place  at  Heilbronn  stands  an  an- 
cient inn  called  The  Rose.  At  one  time  it  enjoyed 
a great  run  of  prosperity,  and  this  prosperity  was 
owing  to  the  marvelous  beauty  of  its  Kellnerin,  an 
orphan  girl  who  had  been  brought  up  and  adopted 
by  the  landlord  and  his  wife.  All  the  gay  cavaliers 
of  the  neighborhood  resorted  there,  and  loved  to 
have  their  wine  poured  out  by  the  fair  Marie,  to 
whose  beauty,  however,  was  added  a discretion  that 
kept  her  adorers  at  a respectful  distance.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  unfortunately  for  Marie’s  peace  of 
mind,  that  Hugo,  son  of  the  Count  Helfenstein  of 
Weinsberg,  who  had  been  absent  for  some  years  at 
the  court  of  Ansbach,  came  home,  and  having  oc- 
casion to  go  with  his  father  on  a visit  to  the  To  - 


tonic  Knights,  who  had  a house  at  Heilbronn,  put 
up  at  The  Rose.  Young  Hugo  came,  and  saw,  and 
conquered.  An  elopement  aud  a marriage,  secret, 
of  course,  under  the  circumstances,  was  the  conse- 
quence. Hugo  conducted  his  beautiful  bride  to 
Ldwenstein,  a lonely  hunting-castle  in  the  woods, 
which  his  father  never  visited,  and  for  some  time 
was  all  to  her  which  she  could  wish  a lover  and 
husband  to  be.  After  a time,  however,  he  was 
obliged  to  absent  himself  on  business  with  his  fa- 
ther and  to  pay  a visit  to  the  Margrave  of  Ansbach, 
where  he  had  served  as  page.  Marie,  however,  was 
in  a measure  consoled,  as  letters  and  messages  for  a 
time  were  frequent;  but  when  weeks  grew  into 
months,  and  letters  dwindled  to  notes,  and  became 
at  the  same  time  fewer,  colder,  and  farther  be- 
tween, and  at  last  ceased  altogether,  and  that  just 
at  the  time  when  she  became  a mother,  the  poor 
girl  could  bear  the  suspense  no  longer,  and  as  soon 
as  she  was  able  she  left  the  castle  secretly  with  her 
infant  son,  her  anxiety  having  been  increased  near- 
ly to  madness  by  a conversation  which  she  had 
overheard  under  the  wall  of  the  castle,  in  which  oc- 
curred vague  expressions  relative  to  a great  mar- 
riage festivity  pending  at  Weinsberg.  When,  aft- 
er a toilsome  journey  on  foot  through  the  woods,  she 
approached  the  demesne  of  Weinsberg,  a rough  for- 
ester accosted  her  and  asked  her  her  business.  She 
was  rescued  from  his  rudeness  by  some  lads  from  a 
friendly  mill,  but  when  he  was  going  away  with  a 
broken  head  ho  called  after  her  contemptuously, 
“Take  my  blessing  with  you,  noble  countess:  I 
gave  it  you  once  before,  when  I personated  the 
chaplain  of  Lowenstein,  who  married  you  to  Count 
Hugo.”  She  would  hardly  yet  believe  her  ears, 
but  hastened  on  her  way  to  see  her  Hugo  face  to 
face,  and  hear  the  truth,  however  bitter,  from  his 
own  lips.  So  she  came  at  last  to  the  steep  winding 
track  which  led  to  the  castle  of  Weibertreu,  and  as 
she  was  stopping  to  take  breath  a hundred  paces 
from  the  gate  it  opened,  and  she  heard  the  noise  of 
an  approaching  cavalcade.  First,  however,  came  a 
servant  with  a halbert,  who  ordered  her  to  get  out 
of  the  way  if  she  did  not  wish  to  be  trampled  by  the 
horses,  as  the  Herrschaft  were  coming.  But  she 
was  rooted  to  the  spot,  for  there  rode  her  Hugo,  : 
who,  without  looking  her  way,  was  pointing  out  to 
a gay  young  lady  the  landscape  under  the  glories 
of  the  setting  sun,  and  comparing  it  in  glowing 
words  with  his  love,  which  should  last  till  death. 

“ Hugo,  Hugo !”  exclaimed  poor  Marie ; “ husband, 
father  of  my  child !”  and  threw  herself  in  his  path. 

Atthese  words  CountHugo  started  and  turned  pale, 
as  well  he  might,  and  the  Lady  Bertha  gazed  with 
astonishment  at  the  female  apparition  that  barred 
lier  way.  Hugo,  however,  soon  recovered  himself, 
or  seemed  to  do  so,  and  said,  blandly,  “Do  not  be 
afraid ; it  is  only  a crazy  girl  who  goes  about  here, 
and  fancies  every  young  knight  is  her  husband;" 
and  turning  to  his  attendants,  he  asked  them  why 
she  had  not  been  put  in  the  madhouse  out  of  harm’s 
way.  This  heartless  conduct  roused  Marie  from 
the  stupor  of  her  anguish,  and  she  uttered  a bitter 
curse  on  Hugo,  praying  that  his  castle  might  be 
destroyed  till  not  one  stone  remained  on  another, 
and  his  first-born  son  by  the  proud  Bertha  might  be 
killed  like  a dog  by  the  lowest  of  that  rabble  whom 
his  race  so  much  despised.  Having  uttered  this 
curse,  she  went  away  with  the  intention  of  drown- 
ing herself  and  child  in  the  Neckar,  but  sank  and 
died  at  the  foot  of  a willow-tree  on  the  way.  A 
shepherd  from  the  neighborhood  was  attracted  by 
the  wailing  of  the  child,  took  it  home  to  his  wife, 
and  adopted  it,  and  had  a stone  cross  put  up  at  the 
loot  of  the  willow  to  commemorate  the  death  of  the 
mother.  Whether  this  story  be  true  or  not  in  all 
its  circumstances,  the  substance  of  the  curse  came 
to  pass.  The  castle  is  certainly  now  a mere  heap 
of  stones,  and  the  heir  of  Helfenstein  met  his  death  in 
the  famous  War  of  the  Peasants  by  the  hands  of  the 
lowest  of  the  people,  among  whom  the  story,  to  make 
the  vengeance  perfect,  places  the  son  of  the  despised 
Marie,  who  was  unknown  to  his  half-brother  the 
count.  These  events  are  supposed  to  have  occurred 
some  twenty-five  j’ears  before  1525,  the  date  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  serfs  against  their  feudal  masters. 
Count  Hugo  of  Helfenstein  had  broken  his  neck  by 
a fall  from  the  very  horse  at  whose  feet  the  injured 
Marie  had  lain  prostrate,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  by  the  Countess  Bertha,  who  surpassed  his  fa- 
ther in  pride  and  luxury,  as  he  was  well  enabled  to 
do  by  a marriage  with  a natural  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian. 


INTERESTING  ITEMS. 

M.  Babdjet,  of  the  French  Institute,  has  discovered  the 
means  of  cooking  without  fire.  He  has  just  laid  before  the 
Academy  the  result  of  his  experiments.  His  recipe  is: 
Place  your  food  in  a black  pot,  covered  with  sundry  panes 
of  glass,  and  stand  it  in  the  sun.  The  water  soon  boils, 
and  the  food  is  said  to  be  of  better  flavor  than  if  cooked  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

M.  Jourdan,  a well-known  contributor  to  the  Siecle, 
wrote  two  leading  articles,  which  appeared  in  August, 
1S63,  in  that  journal,  touching  the  neglect  of  primary  in- 
struction prevalent  throughout  France.  According  to  this 
gentleman  the  educational  advance  accomplished  by  M. 
Guizot  has  been  lamentably  contravened  since  1851,  when 
the  Legislative  Assembly  allowed  education  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  clerical  party,  and  the  entire  scheme  of 
M.  Guizot  to  be  overturned.  A republic  was  on  the  wane : 
an  empire  -was  dawning.  To  support  that  empire  the  in- 
fluence of  Rome  would  be  needed.  The  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  at  once  saw  and  seized  the  opportunity  circum- 
stances had  presented  to  them.  “The  watchword,"  says 
M.  Jourdan,  “went  forth  from  Rome,  and  inrfumerable 
corporations,  both  of  men  and  women,  rose  up;  among 
them  tile  Christian  Brothers,  commonly  called  ‘Les  Freres 
Ignorantuu,’  and  got  possession  of  the  primary  instruction. 
Meanwhile,  the  Jesuits,  by  founding  institutions  which 
have  now  taken  deep  root  in  the  soil  of  France,  disputed 
with  the  University  the  secondary  education  in  the  middle 
or  bourgeoit  class,  while  associations  of  women  seized  upon 
young  girls  of  the  Inferior  class.  This  army,  supported  by 
funds  from  some  hidden  source,  has  now  moved  on  for 
thirteen  years,  under  the  protection  of  academical  councils 
and  the  law  Beugnot,  toward  the  conquest  of  the  rising 
generation.  The  number  of  religious  women  now  devoted 
to  teaching  throughout  France  is  forty  thousand.  Such  is 
the  system  now  opposed  by  the  anti-clerical  party.  The 
poor  schoolmasters,"  M.  Jourdan  goes  on  to  say,  “who  are 
miserably  paid,  and  crushed  beneath  the  power  and  dig- 
nity of  the  bishops,  are  made  to  perform  the  meanest  serv- 
u , at  dictation  of  the  priests.  They  wait  in  the  sacristy ; 

•ey  toll  the  bells;  they  trim  the  lamps.  Being  only  lay- 
men, they  are  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for 
the  Church.  On  the  other  baud,  the  religious  bodies,  their 
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eyes  fixed  on  Rome,  are  allowed  to  dip  into  the  public  treas- 
ury and  take  out  as  much  as  they  can  get  with  both  hands. 
They  have  houses,  public  buildings,  tine  institutions,  at 
their  disposal,  giving  very  little  instruction  in  return.  It 
is  true  you  will  find  little  boys  and  girls  in  very  devout 
attitudes — their  arms  crossed,  their  eyes  down — repeating, 
parrot-like,  long  prayers,  the  purport  unintelligible.  They 
may  be  seen  adoring  medals,  images,  scapulariea;  their 
minds  brimful  of  superstition,  their  bodies  subject  to  the 
rod  of  coarse  country  girls,  whom  a certificate  of  obedience 
has  created  governesses,  or  even  of  men,  the  so-called 
Lnridtian  Brothers,  or  * Frdres  Ignorantins.’  Such  is  the 
truth  of  our  situation,"  adds  M.  Jourdan:  “we  maintain 
the  danger  of  its  continuance,  and  we  affirm  that  modern 
h ranee  can  not  leave  her  children  in  hands  like  these." 

Alfikri,  often  before  he  wrote,  prepared  his  mind  by  list- 
ening to  music.  “ Almost  all  ray  tragedies  were  sketched 
m my  mind,  either  in  the  act  of  hearing  music  or  a few 
hours  after,  a circumstance  which  has  been  recorded  of 
many  others.  Lord  Bacon  had  music  played  in  a room 
adjoining  his  study.  Milton  listened  to  his  organ  for  his 
solemn  inspiration  ; and  music  was  ever  necessary  to  War- 
Imrton.  The  symphonies  which  awoke  in  the  poet  sub- 
lime emotions  might  have  composed  the  inventive  mind 
of  the  great  critic  in  the  grand  visions  of  his  theoretical 
mysteries.  A celebrated  French  preacher  of  Massillon, 
was  once  found  playing  on  the  violin,  to  screw  his  mind 
up  to  the  pitch,  preparatory  to  his  sermon,  which,  within 
a short  interval,  he  was  to  preach  before  the  court.  Cur- 
ran’s favorite  mode  of  meditation  was  with  his  viclin  in 
his  hand ; for  hours  together  would  he  forget  himself,  run- 
ning voluntaries  over  the  strings,  while  his  imagination, 
collecting  its  tones,  was  opening  all  its  faculties  for  the 
coming  emergency  at  the  bar. 

The  Atlantic  cable,  which  is  to  be  laid  next  summer  be- 
tween England  and  America,  was  recently  tested  to  try  its 
strength  and  ductility.  A given  length  was  taken,  sus- 
pended, and  gradually  weightod  till  it  broke,  the  elonga- 
tions succeeding  each  additional  weighting  being  duly  reg- 
istered. The  cable  selected  bore  the  weight  of  six  three- 
fifth  tons.  The  case,  the  spiral  wires  involving  it,  the 
insulating  body,  the  jute  yarn,  and  each  separate  strand 
of  the  cable  were  similarly  tested.  It  was  found  from  those 
experiments  that  the  more  the  fibres  of  wire  were  brought 
into  a state  of  tension,  the  greater  became  its  strength, 
and  that  as  an  insulator  gutta  pereba,  although  not  so 
perfect  as  India  rubber,  is  far  more  durable,  and  that  the 
cable  as  now  manufactured  will  be  able  to  bear  a strain 
four  times  its  own  weight  when  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Atlantic. 

William  the  Fourth  and  Bessy  Usher.— At  the  first 
drawing-room  held  by  Queen  Adelaide  and  William  the 
Fourth  after  their  coronation,  Miss  E.  Usher  wu  pre- 
sented, as  a mutter  of  course,  though  already  well  known 
to  the  Bung  while  he  was  Duke  of  Clarence,  owing  to  his 
friendship  of  mauy  years’  standing  with  her  father.  At 
the  moment  of  presentation,  however,  some  hesitation 
occurred,  owing  to  a slight  informality  as  Lord  James 
O'Brien  was  handing  her  forward.  At  this  the  King,  in 
his  hearty,  stentorian  voice,  called  out,  “ Is  that  Bessy 
Usher?  God  bless  her!  let  her  come!  Why,  I’ve  known 
lier  ever  since  she  was  a baby !’’  And  a hearty  and  re- 
sounding kiss,  planted  on  either  cheek  of  the  blushing  girl, 
gave  ample  testimony  to  the  sincerity  of  his  declaration 
and  the  vigor  of  his  regard.  The  confusion  of  the  beauti- 
ful “Bessy"  may  be  imagined.  Every  eye  in  that  court- 
ly circle  was  instantly  turned  full  upon  her ; and  great 
was  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  the  high  dignita- 
ries collected  around  the  throne  on  this  grand  and  stately 
occasion. 

The  Romance-of  an  Early  Engagement.— The  follow- 
ing romantic  story  is  told  of  Lord  March  (grandson  of 
Charles  IL),  who  afterward  became  the  second  Duke  of 
Richmond,  and  who,  while  yet  quite  young,  waa  engaged, 
without  being  consulted  as  to  the  choice,  to  a lady  still 
younger.  The  bride  was  Lady  Sarah,  the  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Cadogan,  Marlborough's  favorite  general. 
Their  union  (according  to  Napier's  account)  was  a bar- 
gain to  cancel  a gambling  debt  between  the  parents,  and 
the  young  Lord  March  was  brought  from  college,  the  lady 
from  the  nursery,  for  the  ceremony.  The  bride  was 
amazed  and  silent,  but  the  bridegroom  exclaimed,  “ Sure- 
ly you  are  not  going  to  marry  me  to  that  dowdy?"  Mar- 
ried he  was,  however,  and  his  tutor  instantly  carried  him 
of'  -M-sojit.  Three  years  after  this  event  Lord 

March  retu.  from  his  travels  a most  accomplish- 

ed gentleman ; but  having  such  a very  disagreeable  rec- 
ollection of  his  wife  he  avoided  home,  and  repaired,  on  the 
first  night  of  his  arrival,  to  the  theatre.  There  he  saw  a 
lady  of  so  fine  an  appearance  that  he  esked  who  she  was, 
and  on  being  answered  that  she  was  “ -he  reigning  toast, 
the  beautiful  Lady  March,"  he  hastened  to  claim  her,  and 
they  lived  together  so  affectionately  that  one  year  only 
after  his  decease,  in  1750,  she  died  of  grief.  One  of  the 
numero'is  children  of  this  loving  pair,  Lady  Sarah,  grew 
up  an  o Araordinary  beauty,  attracted  the  attention  of 
George  IH.,  who  had  then  ascended  the  throne,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  and  her  charms  made  such  n deep  im- 
pression on  the  heart  of  the  young  King  that  lie,  no  doubt, 
would  have  married  her  had  not  infiuepce  been  exerted 
to  prevent  it;  and  he  was  compelled  by  State  policy  to 
marry  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  who 
bore  him  fifteen  children  (of  whom  the  Duchess  of  Glouces- 
ter waa  the  last  surviving,  and  who  died  in  1867).  The 
subsequent  marriage  of  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  in  1764,  to 
Sir  Thomas  Charles  Banbury,  Bart.,  who  was  the  son  of 
a clergyman,  proved  that  with  her  ambition  was  not  a 
ruling  passion.  But  her  married  life  was  an  unhappy  one, 
and  the  marriage  was  dissolved  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
in  176C.  She  was  afterward  married  to  the  Hon.  Major- 
General  George  Napier,  and  became  the  mother  of  a set 
of  the  moat  remarkable  men,  among  whom  were  the  late 
Sir  Charles  James  Nnpier,  the  conqueror  of  Sciude,  and 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  William  Napier,  the  historian  of 
the  Peninsular  War.  Her  ladyship  died  in  1826,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-two,  and  was  believed  to  be  the 
last  surviving  great  grand-daughter  of  Charles  IL 
A very  curious  case  occurred  recently  concerning  the 
mysterious  murder  in  Brooklyn.  A young  woman  called 
upon  the  Coroner  and  readily  identified  the  features  as 
those  of  her  husband,  identified  the  clothing,  even  to  rents 
which  she  said  she  had  mended.  She  said  the  man  was  a 
soldier:  had  recently  married  her;  the  next  day  got  his 
new  civil  dress  and  disappeared.  She  was  so  much  ex- 
cited as  to  faint  away.  On  coming  to  her  senses  the  Coro- 
ner asked  her  for  the  marriage  certificate.  She  produced 
it,  showing  that  she  was  married  on  the  7th  of  October. 
The  first  part  of  the  body  was  found  on  the  3d,  four  days 
before.  There  can  be  no  good  reason  for  an  attempt  at 
deception,  and  we  must  set  the  case  down  as  one  of  the  re- 
.sults  of  nervousness  and  a morbid  interest  in  things  hor- 
rible. 

The  Indfpendance  Beige  mentions  a curious  blunder  on 
the  part  of  an  individual,  who  called  at  the  General  Post- 
Office  at  Brussels  and  stated  that  he  had  some  days  before 
inclosed  upward  of  10,000  francs  in  bank-uotes  in  a letter 
addressed  to  MM.  Balisaux,  Lebeau,  & Co.,  bankers  at 
Charleroy,  which  he  had  himself  sealed  and  put  into  the 
letter-box  in  the  March6-aux-Grains.  but  which  had  never 
reached  its  destination.  The  post-office  authorities  prom- 
ised to  make  inquiry.  In  answer  to  a letter  sent  to  Char- 
lcroy  on  the  subject  the  director  of  the  post-office  stated 
that  no  letter  addressed  to  the  firm  in  question  had  been 
received,  but  that  one  had  come  directed  to  the  individual 
hiniself  on  whose  behalf  the  inquiries  were  made.  On  the 
letter  being  opened  it  was  found  to  contain  the  sum  men- 
tioned, the  gentleman  having  in  a momqnt  of  forgetfulness 
directed  the  letter  to  himself  instead  of-to  the  bankers! 

A few  weeks  ago  an  old  woman  died  in  the  small  town 
of  Lievikzee,  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt.  The  old  lady 
was  regarded  by  her  simple  neighbors  as  being  within 
only  a few  removes  from  positive  poverty.  But  she  died  ; 
and  as  she  had  always  had  her  will  during  her  lifetime, 
she  left  no  will  behind  her:  but,  to  the  astonishment  of 
her  neighbors,  what  she  did  leave  behind  her  was  cash, 
bank-notes,  and  stock  amounting  in  value  to  about  two 
million  guilders.  There  were  pots  full  of  the  gold  and 
silver  of  withdrawn  and  forgotten  currencies,  which  had 
been  buried  for  years ; there  was  a box  full  of  Austrian 
and  other  stock  certificates,  the  coupons  of  which  had  not 
been  cut  off  for  a quarter  of  a ceutury ; while  in  a tin  can- 
ister, which  might  have  been  the  domestic  tea-caddy,  was 
w1,h 
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•Sketched  by  William  Wald.— [See  Page  734.] 


•I  JA*IE8-gIGNALlNG  BY  TOUCHES  ACROSS  JAMES  RIVER  FROM  GENERAL  BUTLER’S  HEAD-QUARTERS. 
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GENERAL  JAMES  IS.  lilCKET 

^GENERAL  JAMES  B.  RICKETTS. 

General  James  13.  Ricketts,  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  is  a native  of  New  York, 
from  which  State  he  was  appointed  a cadet  to  West 
Point  in  1835.  He  graduated  in  1830,  with  the 
grade  of  Second  Lieutenant  of  Artillery.  In  184G 
he  was  promoted  to  a First  Lieutenancy,  and  in 
August,  1852,  was  appointed  Captain,  having  since 
1849  occupied  the  position  of  Regimental  Quarter- 
master. 

General  Ricketts  was  wounded  in  the  first  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run  and  taken  prisoner.  For  distin- 
guished service  in  that  battle  lie  was  promoted  to 


[PuOTOGRAVIIED  BY  ANTHONY.] 

the  rank  of  Brigadier-General.  In  nearly  all  of 
the  Virginia  campaigns  lie  lias  commanded  a divi- 
sion. His  division  of  the  Sixth  Corps  was,  in  July, 
detached  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  sent 
to  Harper’s  Ferry,  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Mo- 
nocacy  and  in  all  the  subsequent  operations  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  In  General  Sheridan’s  ab- 
sence, Wright  assuming  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Valley,  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  Corps  was 
occupied  by  General  Ricketts,  who  was  woui^Jed 
in  the  early  portion  of  the  battle  on  the  19th,  and 
was  for  6ome  days  supposed  to  be  in  a dying  condi- 
tion. If  his  wound  should  indeed  prove  a mortal 
one  the  country  will  have  lost  a very  able  officer. 


GENERAL  BID  WELL. 

Brigadier-General  Bidwell,  who  was  killed 
in  the  recent  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  was  born  at 
Black  Rock,  near  Buffalo,  in  1818  or  1819.  He 
prepared  at  an  early  age  for  the  legal  profession, 
which  lie  afterward  abandoned  for  mercantile  pur- 
suits. He  had  considerable  taste  for  military  life, 
and  was  Captain  of  a uniform  company  in  Buffalo. 
He  entered  the  service  September  21,  1861,  as  Col- 
onel of  the  Forty -ninth  New  York  Volunteers, 
known  as  the  Buffalo  Regiment,  and  participated 
in  nearly  all  of  the*  Virginia  campaigns.  The  cor- 
respondent of  the  World,  alluding  to  his  death,  says : 


1-GENERAL  JilDWELL. 

“Than  this  noble  General  no  officer  was  more 
beloved  or  more  respected  in  the  whole  army.  His 
was  the  form  that,  on  that  portentous  evening  in 
the  Wilderness  when  the  right  of  the  Sixth  Corps, 
being  the  right  of  the  army,  was  surprised,  and 
broken,  sat  among  the  bullets  upon  his  horse,  in 
the  language  of  General  Sedgwick,  ‘like  a man 
of  iron,’  coolly  directing  the  movements  which  re- 
pulsed the  enemy,  gave  us  back  the  field,  and  saved 
the  whole  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  disaster.  His 
was  the  brigade  which,  if  I remember  aright,  si- 
lenced the  first  battery  of  the  rebels  at  Winchester. 
His  was  the  brigade  which  took  the  first  five  pieces 
of  cannon  at  Fisher's  Hill.  His  was  the  presence, 
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his  the  heroic  bearing,  that  never  flinched  in  the 
thickest  of  the  battle,  and  which  always  inspired 
liis  men,  not  only  to  duty,  but  to  ardor.  I visited 
him  this  afternoon  in  a house  where  he  had  been 
conveyed  after  his  wound,  and  where  he  was  dying. 

t retching  out  a pale  hand,  a hand  known  of  long 
friendship,  a hand  whose  grasp  was  always  an  hon- 
or, but  which  was  doubly  precious  and  tender  at 
such  an  hour,  he  said, 

“ ‘ Good-by,’  with  the  words  added,  ‘ I am  going 
fast.’ 

“ * Indeed,  indeed,  General,  I hope  it  is  not  so 
bad  as  that.” 

“ ‘ Such  is  fate,  ’ was  his  reply,  as  the  shadow  of 
more  than  mortal  suffering  passed  over  his  face  and 
darkened  it.  His  suffering  was  soon  after  relieved 
bv  an  opiate,  and  his  death  was  comparatively  peace- 
ful.” 

At  the  time  of  his  death  General  Bidweli.  com- 
manded the  Third  Brigade,  Second  Division,  Sixth 
Corps.  He  died  at  8 p.m.,  October  19, 1864. 


GENERAL  CUVIER  GROVER. 

JV'e  give  on  page  733  a portrait  of  General  Gro- 
ver, who  lost  an  arm  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek. 
General  Grover  is  a native  of  Maine,  and  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  in  1850,  with  the  rank  of  Brevet 
Second- Lieutenant  of  Artillery.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  he  had  for  some  time  been  performing 
military  duty  in  Utah,  but  immediately  he  was  re- 
called and  assigned  to  a command  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  He  commanded  a brigade  under  Gen- 
eral Hooker  in  the  Peninsular  Campaign.  April 
14,  1862,  he  was  appointed  Brigadier-General.  Aft- 
er M‘Clkllan’s  Peninsular  Campaign,  in  which  he 
distinguished  himself,  had  terminated,  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  a division.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  he  was  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Gulf,  where  he  commanded  a division 
of  the  Nineteenth  Corps.  With  this  command,  in 
the  following  summer,  he  participated  in  the  siege 
of  Port  Hudson.  In  July  the  Nineteenth  Corps 
was  recalled  to  Virginia,  and  General  Grover,  re- 
taining his  old  command,  entered  upon  a new  field 
of  conflict  in  the  Valley — a field  to  the  glory  of  which 
he  has  greatly  contributed.  He  was  wounded  on 
the  19th,  while  leading  a charge. 


BEFORE  PETERSBURG  AND 
RICHMOND. 

On  pages  724  and  732  we  give  illustrations  relat- 
ing to  the  campaign  in  front  of  Petersburg  and 
Richmond.  The  cut  on  page  724  illustrates  the 
visit  made  to  the  front,  October  17,  by  Secretaries 
Stanton  and  Fessenden,  accompanied  by  Ex-Col- 
lector Barney  with  his  successor  Simeon  Draper. 
These  distinguished  visitors,  attended  by  Generals 
Grant,  Meade,  and  Hancock,  Chief  Engineer  Gen- 
eral Barnard,  and  others,  proceeded  to  the  scene  of 
the  late  advance  made  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
to  the  left  of  the  Weldon  Railroad.  On  their  way 
thej'  visited  the  excellent  fort  on  that  road  named 
afrer  the  late  lamented  Wadsworth.  They  seem- 
ed highly  delighted  with  what  they  saw,  and  ex- 
amined the  fort  at  great  length.  The  sketch  was 
taken  by  our  artist  while  the  group  of  officers  were 
standing  on  the  bastions  looking  toward  General 
Warren’s  head-quarters  at  the  “ Blick  House.” 

Two  illustrations  given  on  page  732  represent 
General  Butler's  Head-quarters  and  the  mode 
of  Signaling  by  Torches  across  the  James  River. 
General  Butler’s  head-quarters  are  in  the  encamp- 
ment furthest  to  the  left.  It  is  at  these  quarters 
that  the  signaling  is  observed  by  means  of  a tele- 
scope. The  messages  from  the  high  signal-tower 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  are  read  by  the  ser- 
geant or  officer  at  the  telescope,  and  the  reply  is 
signaled  by  the  man  with  the  torch. 


THE  DIAMOND  BRACELETS. 

The  evening  of  the  15th  of  February,  183 — 
was  a gala  night  in  Paris.  “Don  Giovanni”  was 
to  be  performed  at  the  opera  by  an  assemblage  of 
talent  rarely  announced  for  one  night,  even  at  the 
opera-house  of  Paris  or  in  the  great  opera  of  “ Don 
Giovanni.”  Yet  it  was  not  the  names  of  the  artistes 
that  most  attracted  the  attention  as  one  read  the 
bills — nobler  and  more  celebrated  names  caught  the 
eye.  They  were  those  of  the  reigning  king  and 
queen — Louis  Philippe  and  Marie  Amdlie.  The 
offtakes  announced  that  they  would  honor  the  opera 
with  their  presence  on  that  evening.  They  had 
been  but  a short  time  restored  to  their  native  land, 
and  this  was  their  first  appearance  at  the  opera  since 
the  “three  days”  of  July  had  placed  them  on  the 
throne ; for  this  reason  as  many  Orleanists  as  could 
obtain  tickets  had  secured  them  for  the  opera  of  the 
25th  February  to  hear  “ Dob  Giovanni”  and  to  see 
their  king  and  queen.  About  six  o’clock  carriages 
were  to  be  seen  conveying  their  gayly-ilressed  occu- 
pants to  the  classic  building.  An  unusually  hand- 
some equipage  stood  at  the  door  of  a large  house  in  : 
the  Rue  des  Champs  Elvs6cs,  evidently  also  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  some  fashionables  to  the  opera. 

I bis  caiTiage  and  house  belonged  to  the  Baron  de 

V , who  was  just  then  standing  at  the  bottom 

of  the  noble  staircase  inside  the  mansion,  calling 
playfully  to  his  wife,  telling  her  that  the  carriage 
was  waiting. 

“I’m  coming,  I’m  coming,”  was  the  answer  to 
this  appeal;  “don’t  be  in  such  a hurry!” 

As  the  last  piece  of  advice  was  proffered  the 
speaker  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

She  was  a dark  beauty  of  about  one  and  twenty, 
and  was  dressed  purely  iu  white.  She  came  flutter- 
ing down  stairs,  chattering  meanwhile  to  her  hand- 
some husband,  who  stood  looking  admiringly  at 
her. 

“Now  I’m  quite  ready,  so  please  don’t  scold. 
I've,  only  got  my  bracelets  to  put  on,  and  those  I 
want  you  to  clasp  for  me.  Here’s  the  case,  if  you’ll 
take  them  out,  and  here’s  my  wrist.  Now,  suppose 
I were  to  lose  them  in  the  crowd,  what  would  our 
good  mo.Uer  say  !”pjgjtjzfrd  |jy 
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A smile  was  the  only  answer  the  baron  vouch- 
safed, as  he  took  the  bracelets  out  of  their  case  and 
clasped  them  on  the  fair  white  arm  of  his  bride. 

They  were  very  costly,  being  each  composed  of 
three  rows  of  valuable  table  diamonds,  while  in  the 
centre  of  either  glittered  a spray  of  heart's-oase,  ar- 
tistically formed  of  smaller  diamonds.  The  brace- 
lets were  rendered  more  precious  to  their  possessors 

bv  the  fact  of  their  having  been  in  the  De  V 

family  for  three  generations.  They  now  by  right 
belonged  to  the  dowager  baronne,  but  she  had  in- 
sisted on  giving  them  to  her  son  for  his  bride,  who 
therefore  wore  theqi  on  such  occasions  as  the  one 
we  are  describing. 

The  Baron  and  Baronne  de  V stepped  into 

their  carriage,  and  in  a few  minutes  were  entering 
their  box  at  the  opera.  The  house  was  already  full, 
although  it  still  wanted  fifteen  minutes  to  the  time 
announced  for  the  overture  to  begin.  At  length  the 
members  of  the  orchestra  took  their  places,  and  the 
peculiar,  subdued  sound  of  tuning  stringed  instru- 
ments was  heard.  Still  the  royal  box  was  empty, 
and  all  eyes  were  turned  toward  it  in  eager  expect- 
ation. In  another  moment  applause  burst  from  the 
pit  and  gallery  and  the  entire  house,  as  Louis  Phil- 
ippe and  Queen  Marie  Amalie,  attended  by  a large 
suite  of  officers  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
court,  appeared.  The  king  and  queen  bowed  gra- 
ciously in  return  for  the  homage  paid  them,  and  then 
took  then-  seats,  at  which  the  rest  of  tlie  company 
did  the  same,  and  the  overture  commenced. 

The  queen  looked  unusually  happy,  and  seemed 
to  take  a lively  interest  in  all  around  her.  She  not 
only  gazed  at  the  stage,  but  the  boxes  also  came  in 
for  a share  of  her  penetrating  observation. 

Suddenly  she  bent  slightly  forward  and  looked  in 
the  direction  of  the  box  that  contained  the  lovely 

young  Baronne  de  Y . The  latter  was  leaning 

forward,  her  right  hand  raised,  a finger  of  which 
touched  one  of  her  dimpled  cheeks,  deeply  interest- 
ed in  the  fate  of  “Don  Giovanni,"  and  quite  ab- 
sorbed in  the  beautiful  music. 

Her  husband  had  noticed  the  queen’s  gesture,  and 
was  aware  that  she  had  observed  his  wife,  and  when 
the  queen  turned  away  he  laughingly  told  her  of  it. 

“ Nonsense !”  cried  the  bride ; “ don’t  fancy  such 
absurdities.” 

The  truth  of  what  her  husband  had  said,  howev- 
er, soon  forced  itself  on  her  mind,  for  at' that  moment 
an  officer,  dressed  in  the  6ame  uniform  as  those  at- 
tending the  royal  party,  drew  back  the  curtain  be- 
hind their  box,  and  stepping  forward,  said,  “ Pardon, 
madame,  but  her  majesty’s  admiration  and  curiosity 
has  been  so  roused  by  the  sight  of  the  beautiful 
bracelets  you  wear,  that  she  lias  commissioned  me 
to  come  and  request  you  to  spare  me  one  for  a lew 
moments  for  her  closer  inspection.”  The  pretty 
baronne  blushed,  looked  up  to  her  husband  for  his 
approval,  then  unclasped  one  of  the  bracelets  anil 
handed  it  to  the  officer,  feeling  not  a little  flattered 
at  the  attention  and  distinction  the  queen  had  con- 
ferred on  her. 

The  last  act  of  the  opera  began,  and  at  length 
the  last  scene  ended,  yet  the  bracelet  was  not  re- 
turned. Its  owners  thought  the  officer  had  doubt- 
less forgotten  it,  and  the  baron  said  he  would  go 
and  make  inquiries  concerning  it.  He  did  so,  and 
in  a few  moments  returned,  though  without  the 
bracelet. 

“ Adfele,”said  he  to  his  wife,  “it  is  very  strange, 
but  not  seeing  the  officer  who  took  your  bracelet,  I 
asked  one  of  the  others,  who  has  been  in  the  royal 
box  the  whole  evening,  and  he  says  your  bracelet 
was  neither  sent  for  nor  fetched.” 

The  baronne  looked  aghast.  “ Francois,”  she 
said,  .“that  man  must  have  been  an  impostor.  He 
was  no  officer,  but  an  affreux  thief.” 

The  baron  smiled  as  his  little  wife  jumped  so  speed- 
ily at  such  a conclusion,  and  persisted  that  the 
bracelet  was  safe  and  had  really  been  sent  for  by 
the  queen,  and  that  the  officer  whom  he  had  con- 
sulted was  misinformed. 

But  woman’s  penetration  had  guessed  rightly,  as 
the  morrow  proved. 

As  the  bracelet  was  not  forthcoming  the  next 

morning,  M.  de  V spoke  to  the  Chief  Inspector 

of  the  police  on  the  subject,  who  quite  coincided 
witli  madame’s  opinion  as  to  the  valuable  ornament 
having  been  artfully  stolen.  The  baron  was  greatly 
annoyed,  and  ordered  the  inspector  to  advertise  for 
it  in  every  direction,  offering  a reward  of  3000  francs 
to  the  person  who  should  restore  it.  The  inspector 
promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  toward  the  recovery 
of  the  bracelet,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  society  at 
large  as  the  satisfaction  of  his  employers. 

But  three  months  passed  away — 350  francs  had 
been  spent  in  advertising— -and  still  the  missing 
bracelet  was  not  found. 

It  was  growing  dusk  one  evening  in  May,  when  a 

servant  informed  Madame  de  V that  monsieur 

the  Inspector  wished  to  speak  to  her  or  monsieur 
the  Baron.  As  the  latter  was  out,  Madame  de 

V went  down  stairs  to  speak  to  the  inspector, 

with  whom  she  had  had  many  previous  interviews 
on  the  subject  of  the  diamond  bracelet.  As  she  en- 
tered the  room  he  bowed  in  the  respectful  manner 
peculiar  to  him.  “ I believe  I have  some  good  news 
for  madame  this  evening,”  he  said.  Ilis  voice  was 
rather  singular,  somewhat  resembling  a boy’s  when 

changing.  Madame  dc  V had  often  remarked 

this  peculiarity  before,  so  it  did  not  strike  her  that 
evening.  “The  detectives,”  he  continued,  “en- 
gaged in  the  business  have  met  with  a bracelet  in  a 
Jew’s  second-band  shop  at  Lyons  so  exactly  the 
same  as  madame’s,  that  it  only  remains  for  it  to  be 
identified  before  we  can  claim  it  as  madame’s  prop- 
erty. My  object  in  coming  this  evening  is  to  ask 
madame  to  allow  me  to  look  at  the  other,  that  I may 
be  able  to  swear  to  the  one  at  Lyons  being  its  fel- 
low.” 

The  baronne,  overjoyed  at  the  idea  of  recovering 
her  lost  property,  tripped  out  of  the  room,  and  soon 
returned  with  the  remaining  bracelet.  The  in- 
spector took  it  carefully  in  his  hand  and  proceeded 
to  examine  it  minutely.  “ The  bracelets  are  ex- 
actly alike?”  he  inquired  of  Madame  de  V . 

“ Exactly,”  repeated  the  baronne. 

“ I believe  I have  learned  the  pattern  thorough- 
ly,” said  the  inspector,  musingly  ; “yet  there  may- 


be some  difficulty  in  not  having  both  bracelets  to- 
gether to  compare  them  one  with  nnothcr.” 

“ Why  not  take  this  to  Lyons,  then?”  suggested 
the  baronne. 

“Ah,  Madame,  it  would  scarcely  do  to  trust  even 
a police  inspector  after  having  been  deceived  by  an 
officer  in  disguise.” 

“ Oh !”  laughed  Madame  de.V ; “ do  you  not 

think  I would  trust  you,  Monsieur  Inspecteur,  after 
all  the  interest  and  trouble  you  have  taken  in  the 
matter?  Take  the  bracelet,  and  I hope  you  will 
bring  me  both  back  ere  many  day's  have  passed.” 

The  Inspector  still  hesitated,  but  at  length  con- 
sented to  do  as  the  baronne  wished  him,  and  went 
away-,  bearing  the  sparkling  ornament  with  him. 
On  her  husband's  return  the  baronne,  of  course,  told 
him  of  the  joyful  discovery. 

A week,  however,  passed  away  without  the  In- 
spector’s arriving  with  the  stolen  property.  One 
morning,  therefore,  the  baron  called  on  the  Inspect- 
or to  make  inquiries  respecting  it.  The  latter  seem- 
ed very  much  surprised  on  being  asked  if  the  brace- 
let had  been  brought  from  Lyons.  “What  does 
Monsieur  mean  ? I never  heard  any  thing  about 
the  bracelet  having  been  found  at  Lyons;  it  is 
surely  a mistake.  Monsieur  has  misunderstood 
Madame  la  Baronne.” 

“You  had  better  come  yourself  and  have. this 
strange  mystery-  cleared  up,  M.  Inspecteur,”  an- 
swer 1 the  baron,  sternly.  “Madame  is  at  home, 
and  \.  ill  be  happy  to  assure  you  herself  that  it  is 
no  mistake — that  you  called  and  informed  her  of 
the  diamonds  having  been  traced  to  Lyons.” 

The  Baron  and  the  Inspector  repaired  to  the  Rue 
des  Champs  Elvsees,  where  they  found  Madame  tie 
V at  home,  as  her  husband  had  said.  She  con- 

firmed what  he  had  already  said  about  the  Inspect- 
or having  called  one  night  at  dusk,  and  having  in- 
formed her  that  the  bracelet  was  supposed  to  be  at 
a Jew’s  Second-hand  shop  at  Lyons. 

The  inspector  smiled  incredulously  as  he  said, 
“ Does  Madame  really-  think  that  I called  at  dusk, 
after  business  hours,  when  all  the  world  is  out,  or 
enjoy-ing  itself  with  company  at  home?  Bah!  I 
do  my  business  in  business  hours.  The  disguised 
officer  jnost  probably-  thought  he  could  do  another 
little  stroke  of  business  in  an  official  uniform  of  an- 
other cut — tlte  villain!  Mais — I am  afraid  Ma- 
dame will  never  see  either  of  her  bracelets  again 
after  this.” 

The  inspector’s  words  came  but  too  true.  From 
that  day  to  this  Madame  la  Baronne  de  V ’s  dia- 

mond bracelets  have  never  been  heard  of. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IVORY  AND  PEARL  JEWELRY. 

Pins,  Ear-Rings,  and  Cuff-Buttons. 

Latest  styles,  $5  00  per  Set 

Gilt  Belt  Buckles,  $3  OO. 

Sent  free  on  receipt  of  price.  WM.  M.  WELLING, 
571  Broadway  (sign  of  the  Golden  Elephant). 


GREAT  CHANCE  to  MAKE  MONEY 

And  to  receive  a WATCH  FREE,  by  selling  our  great 
•s'OVELTY  and  NATIONAL  PRIZE  PACKETS,  contain- 
ing fine  stationery  and  one  chance  in  the  great  sale  of 
$650,000  of  Watches,  Jewelry,  &e.  These  Packets  retail 
for  30  cents,  and  agents  and  dealers  remitting  us  $17,  we 
will  send  100  Packets,  and  a fiue  Silver  Watch,  thus  giv- 
ing the  best  chance  to  make  money  ever  offered,  as  these 
Packets  sell  rapidly,  the  stationery  alone  being  worth  more 
than  the  price  asked.  Also, 

SPLENDID  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS  and  Photograph 
Pictures.  $10  invested  will  yield  nearly  $50.  Circulars, 
with  full  particulars,  mailed  free.  G.  S.  HASKINS  & 
CO.,  36  Bcekman  Street,  New  York. 


Gold,  $8— Silver,  $1  50.  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  Cth,  9th, 
10th,  lltli,  12th,  14tli,  18th,  20th,  23d  Army  Corps,  show- 
ing each  Division.  By  the  single  one,  100,  or  1000.  Send 
for  Circular.  Address  DROWNE  & MOORE, 

Manufacturing  Jewellers,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


(Jbn'C  PER  MONTH  and  all  expenses  paid  to  Sewing 
Old  Machine  Agents.  Address  D.  B.  IIERRINTON 
& CO.,  Detroit. 


FOUNTAIN  PEN— NO  INKSTAND  REQUIRED. 

One  filling  writes  twelve  hours.  Gold  pens  in  silver 
cases,  75  cents  to  $3  00.  Send  stamp  for  Circular.  G.  F. 
HAWKES,  Sole  Manufacturer,  No.  64  Nassau  St,N.  Y. 


Six  Dollars  made  from  fifty  cts.  Call  and  exam- 
ine. or  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  60  cents.  Retails 
for  $C,  by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


It  is  easily  carried  in  the  coal  pocket.  Rain  or  damp- 
ness does  not  affect  it. 

“ I should  be  glad  to  see  it  in  general  me."— Senator 
Wilson , IT.  S.  Senator. 

“I  do  not  see  how  an  Officer  or  Soldier  can  have  a com- 
plete outfit  without  it.” — God.  Pier/wnt , West  Virginia. 

“ We  never  saw  bo  complete,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
convenient,  a tiling  ."—St.  Louis  Republican. 

“ It  will  be  in  great  demand  when  once  its  real  merits 
are  known.”— A'.  Y.  Evangelist 

“Light,  compact,  and  elegant.  It  is  what  has  long 
been  wanted.”— Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated. 

“It  is  brimful  of  just  the  articles  a Soldier  or  Traveller 
needs  for  daily  me."— Boston  CongregationalUt. 

“A  wonderful  little  thing — a marvel  of  usefulness,  and 
is  worth  more  to  the  soldier  than  any  thing  else  of  the 
same  cost"— Manchester  Daily  Mirror. 

“A  most  convenient  travelling  companion.  It  would 
make  a capital  little  present  to  a friend  in  the  army.” — 
Judd's  American  Agriculturist. 

Price  $2  25.  Agents  wanted  to  sell  the  above.  Sent  to 
the  Amy  of  the  Potomac  free  of  postage. 

• D.  B.  BROOKS  & BROTHER,  Salem,  Mass. 


VALENTINES. 

I am  now  manufacturing,  and  trill  be  ready  to  fill  orders 
on  and  after  Dec.  1st.  Catalogues  sent  free  on  addressing 
B.W.  Hitchcock, Valentine Hd. Qrs. ,1  '.Chambers St, N.Y. 


J.  H.  Winslow  & Co. 

THE  GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY  LIVER  OFFERED 
TO  SECURE  GOOD  JEWELRY  AT 
LOW  PRICES. 


100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  GOLD 
PENS,  BRACELET’S,  LOCKETS,  RINGS,  GENT’S 
PINS,  SLEEVE  BUTTONS,  STUDS,  ETC., 

Worth  $500,000, 

To  be  sold  far  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value,  and  not  to  be  paid  far  until  you  know  what  you  are 
to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particulars ; also 
terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  Regiment  and 
Town  in  the  Country. 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


OFFICER’S  J 

$ I WikTCB. 

Our  whole  stock  of  Imported  Watches  are  now  offered 
at  reduced  prices.  Single  Watches  at  Wholesale  rates. 

An  Elegant  Watch  in  Fine  Gold  Plated  Double  Cases 
Richly  Engraved,  Turned  Centre,  Carved  Balance  Bridge, 
English  Full  Plate  Jeiceled  Movements , adjusted  Regu- 
lator, Spring  Bolt,  Spado  Hands,  and  Fine  Enameled  White 
Dial,  a serviceable  article  in  running  order,  with  Key, 
Case,  etc.,  complete,  and  a Gent’s  Handsome  Vest  Chain 
and  beautiful  Miniature  Gold  Locket  to  match,  with  Double 
Cases,  Box,  and  Glass  for  Tico  Likenesses.  Sent  Free  by 
mail  to  any  address  for  only  $10. 

A Neat  Silver  WATon  in  Heavy  Double  Cases,  Small 
Size,  same  as  th&  above,  with  Key,  Case,  etc.,  complete, 
and  Gent’B  Vest  Chain,  Engraved  Double  Case  Locket,  etc. 
Sent  Free  by  mail  to  any  address  for  only  $7. 

The  Imperial  Watch, 

Containing  a Rare  and  Wonderful  Combination  of  Me- 
chanical Effects,  combining  within  its  cases  and  attached 
to  its  machinery  a beautiful  and  correct  working  Ther- 
mometer, an  accurately  adjusted  Mariner's  Compass  in 
miniature,  sunk  in  Dial,  and  & Reliable  Calendar,  indi- 
cating day  of  month,  week,  etc.,  in  Case,  rendering  this 
Watch  a perfect  Storm,  Heat,  and  Time  Indicator.  The 
beautiful  machinery  of  this  valuable  Watch  is  encased  in 
Finely  Finished  Double  Hunting,  Magic  Spring  19  Line 
Cases  (the  outer  enses  being  of  fine  18-Carat  Gold,  inner 
cases  of  Solid  Gold  Composite ),  Richly  Engraved  Top  and 
Bottom,  with  Panel  for  Xante,  Turned  Nerl,  movable 
Pendant  Bow,  and  Fancy  Push  Spring.  Genuine  English 
Improved  Jeiceled  Action,  M.  J.  Tobins  movements.  Pol- 
ished Cap  and  Doom.  Self-acting  Click,  Equal  Balance, 
Independent  Actions,  Fine  White  Dials,  Polished  Steel  Cut 
Hands,  and  is  an  Exact  Imitation  of  $100  watch,  and 
used  by  the  Royai,  Engineers  and  Officers  of  the  Britis( 
Army.  None  Genuine  unless  bearing  our  private  trade* 
mark.  Price  per  single  one,  all  complete,  bv  mail,  $20. 

CAT  ELY  BROTHERS,  Sole  Importers, 

102  Nassau  St,  N.  Y.  Established  1855. 


Shults’  Ongnent,  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  post* 
paid,  for  50  cents.  Address  C.  F.  SHULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

^ARTHUR’S  HOmT MAGAZINE. 

Ediied  iiy  T.  S.  Arthur  and  Virginia  F.  Townsenv 
The  HOME  MAGAZINE  for  1865  will  be  enlarged  and 
improved,  and  made  still  more  worthy  of  the  eminent 
favor  with  which  it  has  been  received. 

Yearly  Terms,  in  Advance — One  copy,  $2  50 ; thrrt 
copies,  $6  00;  five  copies,  and  one  to  gettcr-up  of  club* 
$10  00 ; nine  copies,  and  one  to  getter-up  of  club,  $15  00. 
Address  T.  S.  ARTHUR  & Co., 

323  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


BEAUTIFUL  WOMEN. 

I will  warrant  to  any  person  using  my  Pimple  Banisher 
a beautiful  complexion.  It  will  remove  Tan,  Freckles, 
Pimples,  Sunburns,  Morpliew,  <fcc.,  in  from  one  to  four 
weeks,  imparting  to  the  skin  a beautiful  white,  bland  ap- 
pearance. Morphew,  that  yellow  deposit  bo  often  seen 
upon  the  face  and  forehead,  vanishes,  by  its  use,  like  dew 
before  the  morning  sun.  Sent  free  of  charge  to  any  ad- 
dress on  the  receipt  of  $1  00,  and  stamp. 

Address  Dr.  J.  B.  GOODNOW, 

P.  O.,  Box  184,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Have  Just  Published : 

“FROM  DAN  TO  BEERSHEBA:”  or.  The  Land  of 
Promise  as  it  now  Appears.  Including  a Description 
of  the  Boundaries,  Topography,  Agriculture,  Antiqui- 
ties, Cities,  and  Present  Inhabitants  of  that  wonderful 
Land.  With  Illustrations  of  the  remarkable  Accuracy 
of  the  Sacred  Writers  in  their  Allusions  to  their  Native 
Country.  By  Rev.  J.  P.  Newman,  D.D.  Maps  and  En- 
gravings. l’2mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

ARIZONA  AND  SONORA.  The  Geography,  History,  and 
Resources  of  the  Silver  Region  of  North  America.  By 
Sylvester  Mowry,  of  Arizona,  Graduate  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  at  We^  Point,  lnte  Lieutenant  Third 
Artillery.  U.  S.  A.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute,  late  U.  S.  Boundary  Commissioner,  &c., 
&c.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

CRUSOE’S  ISLAND;  a Ramble  in  the  Footsteps  of  Al- 
exander Selkirk.  With  Sketches  of  Adventure  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Washoe.  By  J.  Ross  Browne,  Author  of 
“ Yusef,"  &c.  With  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 


LIND1SFARN  CHASE.  A Novel.  By  T.  Adolphus 
Trollope.  8yo,  Cloth,  $2  00;  Paper,  $1 50. 
HARPER'S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN  EU- 
ROPE AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide  through 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Geimnny,  Italy,  Sicily,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece, 
Switzerland,  Tyrol,  Spain,  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Swe- 
den. Bv  W.  Pembroke  Fetbidge.  With  a Railroad 
Map,  coirected  up  to  1S64,  and  a Map  embracing  Col- 
ored Routes  of  Travel  in  the  above  Countries.  Third 
Year.  large  12mo,  Leather,  Pocket-Book  Fora,  $5  00. 
READE’S  SAVAGE  AFRICA.  Western  Africa:  being 
the  Narrative  of -a  Tour  in  Equatorial,  Southwestern, 
and  Northwestern  Africa;  with  Notes  on  the  llnbits 
• of  the  Gorilla;  on  the  Existence  of  Unicorns  and  Tail- 
ed Men;  on  the  Slave  Trade;  on  the  Origin,  Charac- 
ter, and  Capabilities  of  the  Negro,  and  of  the  future 
Civilization  of  Western  Africa.  By  W.  Win  wood 
Reade.  Illustrations  and  Map.  8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN  in  tbe 
Family,  the  School,  and  the  Church.  By  Catharine 
E.  Beecher.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

CAPTAIN  BRAND  OF  THE  “CENTIPEDE.”  A Pi- 
rate of  Eminence  in  the  West  Indies : his  Loves  and 
Exploits,  together  with  some  Account  of  the  singular 
Manner  by  which  he  departed  this  Life.  A Novel,  By 
Harry  Gringo  <H.  A.  Wise,  U.  S.  N.>.  With  Illus- 
trations. 8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00;  Paper,  $1  60. 

NOT  DEAD  YET.  A Novel.  By  J.  C.Jeaffreson,  Au- 
thor of  “Live  it  Down,”  “Olive  Blake’s  Good  Work, 

“ Isabel ; or,  the  Young  Wife  and  the  Old  Love,"  ace. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $1  75;  Paper,  $1  25. 

NINETEEN  BEAUTIFUL  YEARS;  OR,  SKETCHES 
OF  A GIRL’S  LIFE.  Written  by  her  Sister.  Wi» 
an  Introduction  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Foster,  D.D.  16mo, 
Cloth,  90  cents. 


Any  of  the  above  works  sent  by  mail,  postage-free, 
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CONSTITUTION 

i-iIFE  SYRUP, 

COMPOSED  OF 

IODIDE  POTASSIUM, 

WITH  THE  COMPOUND  CONCENTRATED  FLUID 
EXTRACT  OF  VALUABLE  MEDICINAL 
ROOTS  AND  HERBS. 

PREPARED  BY 

WILLIAM  H.  GREGG,  M.D., 
Graduate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New  York,  formerly  Assistant 
Physician  in  the  Blackwell's  Island 
Hospitals,  late  Medical  Inspector 
of  the  New  York  State  Vol- 
unteer Depots,  under 
Governor  Edwin  D. 

Morgan. 


Constitution  Life  Syrup 

HAS  PRODUCED  A REVOLUTION  IN  MEDICINE. 


What  may  seem  almost  incredible  is  that  many  diseases 
hitherto  considered  hopelessly  incurable  are  frequently 
cured  in  a few  days  or  weeks;  anilwe  cheerfully  iuvite  the 
investigations  of  the  liberal-minded  and  scientific  to  cures 
which  have  no  parallel  at  the  present  day. 

During  the  past  five  years  we  have  contended  with  ob- 
stacles, and  overcome  opposition,  as  herculean  as  were  ever 
encountered  by  any  reformers. 

RAPIDITY  OP  CURE. 

Some  say,  “Your  cures  are  too  quick,"  while  others  doubt 
tlieir  permanence,  and  think  that  diseases  can  only  be 
cured  by  the  “slow,  recuperative  process  of  Nature." 

This  is  our  reply:  In  health  the  body,  like  a well-bal- 
anced scale,  is  In  a state  of  Equilibrium.  But  when,  from 
any  cause,  down  goes  one  side  of  the  scale,  we  have  the  ef- 
fects of  disease.  What  is  requisite  is  to  restore  the  nor- 
mal balance  of  the  scale. 

CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 
Is  a positive  and  specific  remedy  for  all  diseases  originating 
from  an  IMPURE  STATE  OF  THE  BLOOD,  and  for  all 
(hereditary)  Diseases  transmitted  from  Parent  to  Child. 

PARALYSIS. 

It  is  so  universally  admitted  that  Constitution  Life 
Syrup  is  the  only  effective  means  of  restoration  in  the  va- 
rious forms  of  Paralysis,  that  we  need  not  reiterate  that  it 
is  emphatically  the  Grent  Life-giving  Power. 

DYSPEPSIA. 

indigestion,  weight  at  stomach,  flatulence,  liver 

COMPLAINT,  WANT  OF  APPETITE,  BAI)  BREATH, 
CONSTIPATION,  BILIOUSNESS. 

SCROFULA. 

STRUMA,  KING’S  EVIL,  GLANDULAR  SWELLINGS,  ERYSIPELAS, 
ULCERATION,  SALT  RHEUM. 

This  taint  (hereditary  and  acquired),  filling  life  with 
untold  misery,  is,  by  all  usual  medical  remedies,  incurable. 
RHEUMATISM. 

[ARTHRITIS],  LUMBAGO,  NEURALGIA,  SCIATICA,  GOUT, 

TIC  DOLOUREAUX. 

If  there  is  any  disease  in  which  the  Constitution  Life 
Syrup  is  a sovereign,  it  is  in  Rheumatism  and  its  kindred 
affections.  The  most  intense  pains  are  almost  instantly 
alleviated — enormous  swellings  are  reduced.  Cases,  chron- 
ic or  vicarious,  of  twenty  or  thirty  years’  standing,  have 
been  cured  by  us. 

CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 

Purges  the  system  entirely  from  nil  the  evil  effects  of 
Mercury,  removing  the  Bad  Breath,  and  curing  the  Weak 
Joints  and  Kheumntic  Pains  which  the  use  of  Calomel  is 
sure  to  produce.  It  hardens  Spongy  Gums,  and  secures  the 
Teeth  as  firmly  as  ever. 

CONS',  : riJTION  LIFE  SYRUP 
Eradie  i • and  branch,  all  Eruptive  Diseases  of  the 

Skin,  like 

ULCERS,  PIMPLES,  BLOTCHES, 

A ' : i other  difficulties  of  this  kind,  which  so  much  dis. 
i " 'Lie  outward  appearance  of  both  males  and  females, 
" ' >.  making  them  a disgusting  object  to  themselves  and 
tlieir  friends. 

For  all  Forms  of  Ulcerative  Diseases, 

Either  of  the  Nose,  Throat,  Tongue,  Spine,  Forehead,  or 
Scalp,  no  remedy  has  ever  proved  its  equal. 

Moth  Patches  upon  the  female  face,  depending  upon  a 
diseased  action  of  the  Liver,  are  very  unpleasant  to  the 
young  wife  and  mother.  A few  bottles  of  Constitution 
Like  Syrup  will  correct  the  secretion,  and  remove  the  de- 
posit, which  is  directly  under  the  skin. 

Diseases  of  the  Liver,  giving  rise  to  Languor,  Dizziness, 
Indigestion,  Weak  Stomach,  or  an  ulcerated  or  cancerous 
condition  of  that  organ,  accompanied  with  burning  or  oth- 
er unpleasant  symptoms,  will  be  relieved  by  the  use  of 

Constitution  Life  Syrup. 

As  a General  Blood-Purifying  Agent,  the  Life  Syrup 
stands  unrivaled  by  any  preparation  in  the  world. 
THE  RICH  AND  POOR 

Are  liable  to  the  same  diseases.  Nature  and  Science  have 
made  the  Constitution  Life  Syrup  • 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

PURE  BLOOD 

.Produces  healthy  men  and  women ; and  if  the  constitution 
Is  neglected  in  youth,  disease  and  early  death  is  the  result. 
Do  not  delay  when  the  means  are  so  near  at  hand,  and 
within  the  reach  of  all. 


CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 

IS  THE  POOR  MAN’S  FRIEND,  AND  THE  RICH 
MAN’S  BLESSING. 

Bny  it,  Take  it,  and  be  Cared. 

WILLIAM  H.  GREGG,  M.D,, 
Sole  Proprietor, 

NEW  YORK. 

PRICE  $1  PER  BOTTLE.  SIX  BOTTLES  FOR  $5. 
Sent  by  Express  to  all  parts  of  the  Country,  as 

MORGAN  & ALLEN, 
WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS,  AGENTS, 
No.  46  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 

BOLD  wholesale  by 

JOHNSON.  HOLLOWAY  &COWDF.N,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
GEORGE  C.  GOODWIN  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
PULLER,  FINCH  & m |. 

JOHN  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati? ' 


EIUCDIE’S 

Winter  Cloaks. 

An  endless  variety  of  every  kind  of 

FASHIONABLE. WINTER  GARMENTS, 

At  Prices  reduced  to  Gold  Standard. 

GEO.  BRODIE,  300  Canal  SI.,  N.  Y,, 
Leader  of  Fashions. 


Cristadoro’s 

V\ 


If  you  want  to  know,  &c 

Read  Medical  Common  Sense. 

A curious  book  for  ourioin  people,  and  a good  book  for 
every  one.  Price,  $1  DO.  To  bo  had  at  all  news  depots. 
Contents  tables  mailed  free.  Address 

Dr.  E.  B.  FOOTE,  No.  1130  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  HARNDEN’S  EXPRESS, 
No.  65  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


DR.  BRIGGS’S  GOLDEN  O’DOR 

Will  force  a full  set  of  Whiskers  or  Mustache  to  grow 
thick  and  beautiful  in  five  weeks. 
Testimonials  of  Thousands,  at 
I send  my  Golden  O’Dor  by  mail,  sealed  and  post-paid, 
for  $1.  Address  DR.  C.  BRIGGS, 

Drawer  6303,  Chicago,  111. 


Howard’s  “Improved” 

SWEAT-PROOF 
Soldier’s  Money-Belt. 

Every  Soldier  can  have  one  sent  to  him  by  return  mail, 
free  of  postage,  by  enclosing  $2  50  or  $3  00,  according  to 
the  quality  desired.  Large  discount  to  dealers.  Address 
HOWARD  BELT  CO.,  436  Broadway,  New  York. 


FIELD,  NAVY,  and  JOPERA 
GLASSES  manufactured  by  B.  II. 
HORN,  Optician,  212  Broadway, 
corner  of  Fulton  St. ; also  every 
description  of  Microscopes,  Tele- 
scopes, Spectacles,  and  Eye-glass- 
es at  wholesale  and  retail.  Send 
stamp  for  circular. 

n.  y.  s.  vol.  Institute. 

$50,000  Worth  of  Real  Estate, 

50-000  Highly  Embellished  Steel  Plate 
Portraits  of  the  president  of  the  united 

STATES,  LIEUT.-GEN.  GRANT,  GEN.  M’CLELLAN, 
and  the  Corps  Commanders  of  our  Army,  will  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  Subscribers  to  the  New  York  Volunteer 
Institute,  for  the  Education  and  Support  of  the  Orphan 
Children  of  our  Volunteers,  on  Washington’s  Birthday, 
February  22,  1865.  Every  person  sending  $2  00  by  mail, 
addressed  to  Capt.  HENRY  R.  RANDALL,  Treasurer, 
Post-Office  Box  4262,  New  York  City,  will  receive  any  one 
of  these  Engravings,  and  a Certificate  of  Subscription, 
which  will  entitle  the  holder  to  one  share  in  this  property, 
which  will  be  distributed  as  Btated.  For  further  particu- 
lars, send  for  circular.  Col.  W.  H.  YOUNG,  Pres. 

C.  A.  THOMPSON,  Sec.  Capt.  H.  R.  RANDALL,  Treas. 


FURNITURE. 

Enameled  Chamber  Furniture. 

The  best  assortment  of  ENAMELED  FURNITURE,  in 
all  colors  and  styles,  Walnut  and  Chestnut,  Plain  and  Or- 
namental, in  Suites,  Wholesale  and  Retail.  Also,  Slat- 
tresses  and  Palliasses.  WARREN  WARD,  277  Canal  St. 


Chapped  Hands,  Face,  Lips,  Sunburn,  etc. 

CERTAIN  AND  IMMEDIATE  CURE.  HEGEMAN 
& CO.’S  CAMPHOR  ICE  with  GLYCERINE, 

If  used  according  to  the  directions,  will  keep  the  hands 
Boft  in  the  coldest  weather.  Price  25  cents.  Sold  by 
druggists.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  30  cents. 

HEGEMAN  & CO.,  New  York. 

The  Brazilian  Hair  Curler. 

One  application  warranted  to  curl  the  most  straight  and 
stubborn  hair  into  wavy  ringlets  or  heavy  massive  curls. 
Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $1  00.  Address 

S.  S.  CHASE,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


JEWELRY  GIVEN  AWAY. 

SOLDIERS  AND  CITIZENS  can  obtain  GRATIS  a 
great  miscellaneous  newspaper,  and  full  instructions  by 
which  you  can  procure  ALL  MANNER  OF  JEWELRY 
FREE.  ALL  SHOULD  SEND.  Address 
CHARLES  E.  MACKEY,  81  Nassau  St,  New  York. 


SWEET  FACES. 

Physiognomy,  or  “ Signs  of  Character”— Portrait  of 
John  Bull,  and  of  an  insane  Maniac — Facts  about  the  Brain, 
with  Illustrations — Portraits,  Characters,  and  Biography 
of  McClellan,  Fremont,  Kennard,  Allis,  etc.  Brains  of 
Criminals,  Work  and  Wages,  Nativity  of  our  Population, 
Grapes  for  disease— How  to  eat  them. 

Our  Social  Relations,  “Popping  the  Question’’— En- 
glish and  German  Wives,  How  to  train  Children.  “ Led, 
not  driven,”  Serpent  Worship,  “ More  dignity  than  Devo- 
tion," A Future  Life,  Clerkships  at  Washington,  in  Nov. 
Double  No.  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL.— Newsmen 
have  it.  Sent  by  first  post  for  20c.,  or  $2  a year.  By 
Messrs.  FOWLER  & WELLS,  No.  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Whiskers!  Whiskers!  Mv  Onguent  will  force 
them  to  grow  on  tire  smoothest  face  in21  days.  Satisfaction 
given  or  money  refunded."’, ’Price  50  cts.,  or  0 packages  for 
$1,  bymaiL  Address  M.  A.  JAGGERS,  Calhoun,  111. 


Whiskers!  Whiskers!  My  GOLDEN  ONGUENT 
will  force  them  to  grow  on  the  smoothest  face  in  21  days. 
Price  50  cents,  or  5 packages  for  One  Dollar,  by  mail. 
Address  DR.  FRANKLIN,  Calhoun,  I1L 


WEIGHING  ONLY  FIVE  OUNCES. 

Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $1  00,  bv 

MILTON  BRADLEY  & CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


DO  YOU  WANJT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OK  ML  STACHF.S  I— My  Onguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  §1 

sent  by  mail,  post  free  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Talbot's  Concentrated  Medical 

PINEAPPLE  CIDER, 

is  a PREVENTIVE  of  SICKNESS The  experience  that 

Dr.  Talbot  has  had  for  the  last  Twenty-five  years  con- 
vinces him  that  it  is  time  the  public  had  an  article,  offered 
that  will  prevent  sickness.  The  article  offered  Is  Dr.  Tal- 
bot’s Medicated  Pineapple  Cider,  designed  for  all  classes, 
old  and  young.  It  is  not  new  to  the  Doctor,  but  is  en- 
tirely new  to  the  public.  One  quart  bottle  will  last  a well 
person  one  year.  This  is  rather  a new  mode  of  doctoring ; 
nevertheless  it  will  save  millions  from  being  sick.  Is  it 
not  better  to  pay  three  dollars  a year  to  keep  from  being 
sick  than  to  pay  ten  or  twenty  dollars  in  doctors’  bills, 
and  as  much  more  for  the  loss  of  time  and  the  inconven- 
ience of  being  sick?  To  prevent  sickness  use  as  follows : 
Add  one  teaspoonful  of  Medicated  Pineapple  Cider  to  a 
tumbler  of  cold  water,  and  drink  the  first  thing  after  you 
rise  in  the  morning,  and  the  same  before  you  retire  at 
night.  It  will  increase  the  strength  and  give  vigor  and 
action  to  the  system.  A celebrated  New  York  merchant, 
who  has  made  a thorough  trial  of  the  Pineapple  Cider,  as- 
sures Dr.  Talbot  that  he  gained  ten  pounds  of  flesh  in  one 
month,  at  the  first  triaL  He  continues  its  use  ns  above 
directed,  and  finds  it  very  beneficial ; says  it  has  proved* 
an  entire  preventive  to  sickness  in  his  case.  Also,  another 
well-known  gentleman  in  New  York  has  used  the  Med- 
icated Cider  constantly  for  ten  years,  and  lias  not  been  . 
sick  one  day  during  that  time. 

Price  S3  per  bottle  (full  quart).  Sent  free  by  express 
on  receipt  of  price.  Q 

All  orders  should  be  addressed  to 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Sole  Agent, 

64,65, 66,  67, 68, 70, 72,  and  74  Washington  St., 

New  York. 

The  Great  Inside  Route  fo’. 

BOSTON. 

STONINGTON  STEAMBOAT  LINE, 

VIA  GROTON  AND  PROVIDENCE. 

The  Oldest,  Quickest,  Safest,  and  Most  Direct, 
AVOIDING  “POINT  JUDITH." 

The  magnificent  Steamer 
COMMONWEALTH, 

On  TUESDAYS,  THURSDAYS,  and  SATURDAYS. 

The  elegant  Steamer 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK, 

On  MONDAYS,  WEDNESDAYS,  and  FRIDAYS, 

AT  4 O’CLOCK  P.M. 

These  boats  start  from  Pier  No.  18  North  River  (foot  of 
Cortlandt  St.),  and  are  acknowledged  by  all  experienced 
travellers  to  be  among  the  largest,  strongest,  most  com- 
fortable, and  best  that  have  ever  run  in  American  waters. 
At  all  seasons  and  in  all  weather  these  boats  invariably 
make  the  passage  on  time.  Sumptuous  suppers  and  lux- 
uriously furnished  state-rooms  are  marked  features  of  the 
“floating  palaces.” 

Berths  and  State-rooms  may  be  secured  at  llarnden’s 
Express  Office,  No.  65  Broadway,  and  at  No.  115  West  St-., 
New  York,  and  at  No.  76  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

M.  R.  SIMONS,  Agent, 

Merchants'  Navigation  and  Transportation  Co. 


Printing-Presses  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500. 

Also  one  Adams  Press,  26x40,  $1500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


Attention  Company! 

Clark's  Onguent,  a powerful  stimulant.  Each  packet 
warranted  to  produce  a full  set  of  whiskers  or  moustaches 
in  six  weeks  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  in- 
jury to  the  skin.  Any  person  using  this  Onguent,  and 
finding  it  not  as  represented,  by  informing  me  of  the  fact, 
can  have  their  money  returned  them  at  any  time  within 
3 months  from  day  of  purchase.  Price  $1 00.  Sent  sealed 
and  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 

Address,  A.  C.  CLARK, 

. P.  O.  Drawer  118, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

whiskers.  $T. 

For  One  Dollar  r will  send,  sealed  and  post-paid,  the 
“ Grecian  Compound,”  highly  perfumed,  which  1 warrant 
to  force  a heavy  growth  of  hair  upon  the  smoothest  face 
in  five  weeks,  or  upon  bald  heads  in  eight  weeks,  without 
stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Entire  satisfaction  given,  or 
money  refunded.  Descriptive  circulars  mailed  free.  Ad- 
dress E.  L.  SANFORD,  Lansingburg,  N.  Y. 

BRANDRETH'3 

VEGETABLE  PILLS 

Are  infallible  for  costiveness,  spasms,  loss  of  appetite, 
sick  headache,  giddiness,  sense  of  bloating  after  meals, 
dizziness,  drowsiness,  and  cramping  pains,  and  'all  dis- 
orders of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Car-  Original  Letter  at  294  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

J.  J.  C.  COOK,  publisher  of  the  State  Banner , Benning- 
ton, Vt.,  says:  he  was  attacked  with  DYSPEPSIA,  and 
suffered  so  severely  from  it  that  not  a particle  of  food  could 
be  swallowed  without  occasioning  the  most  uncomfortable 
sensation  in  his  stomach.  For  five  years  he  suffered  from 
this  dreadful  complaint,  when  he  used  BRANDRETIPS 
PILLS.  The  first  box  did  not  seem  to  benefit  him  much, 
but  the  second  produced  a change,  and  by  the  time  he  had 
taken  six  boxes  a COMPLETE  CURE  was  effected.  He 
says : “ My  dyspepsia  was  gone,  and  my  expectation  of  an 
early  death  vanished." 

BRAND RETH’S  PILLS  are  sold  at  25  cents  per  box, 
enveloped  in  full  directions.  Purchase  none  unless  my 
PRIVATE  GOVERNMENT  STAMP  is  on  the  box.  See 
* upon  it  B.  BRAND  RETT!  in  white  letters. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  BRANDRETH  BUILDING, 
NEW  YORK. 


For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  medicines. 


The  Improved  Ridgewood  Smoking- Case. 

For  the  Army,  Navy, 
Travellers,  and  for  all 
Smokers.  Economy, 
Comfort,  and  Style. 
Contains  Pipe,  Matches, 
and  Tobacco.  Portable 
as  a cigar-case,  and  free 
from  odor. 

PRICES.— $2,  $2  50, 
$2  75,  $3,  $4,  $5- 
The  two  latter  richly 
silver  plated  and  en- 
graved. Sent  by  Mail, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt 
of  price  and  25  cents. 

Ridgewood  Manfg. 
Co.,  429  Broadway, 
N.  Y. 

| Liberal  Discount  to  Dealers.  Send  for  Circular. 


dio  MBI7  (tic 
VjpO  WATCH.  Vp  IQ 

A Fine  Silver  Composite  Watch  in  Double  Cases,  En- 
gl i~h  Capped  Movements.  Enameled  Dial,  and  fancy  steel 
cut  Il  inds.  A good  Time-Keeper.  Only  $8  00. 

A handsome  Engine-Turned  or  Engraved  Heavy-Cased 
Solid  Silver  Watch,  with  fine  European  Movements,  White 
Dial,  sunk  Seconds,  Steel  Polished  Hands.  Beautifully  fin- 
ished in  every  inspect,  and  correct  Time-Keeper.  Only  $15. 

PflbTOGRAPHic  Watch. 

A heavy  hunting-cased  solid  silver  patent  lever  Watch, 
with  jeweled  ruby  actions,  fancy  bridges,  screw  balance, 
and  new  fancy  push-pin,  magic  spring  cases,  with  a Pho- 
tograph of  a favorite  General  beautifully  set  in  the  out- 
side case.  Warranted  good  time-keeper.  Onlv  $25  00. 
Watches  of  every  description  on  hand.  Address  KELLEY 
& ALLEN,  Importers,  No.  200  Broad  ray.  New  York. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular.  Agents  Wanted  in  every 
Town  and  Regiment  in  the  country. 


PLAYING  GARBS. 

The  American  Card  Company’s 
New  Union  Flaying  Cards, 
National  Emblems. 

They  are  the  prettiest  card  made,  and  suit  the  popular 
idea.  The  suits  are  Eagles,  Shields,  Stars,  and  Elagb. 
Colonel  in  place  of  King,  Goddess  of  Liberty  for  Queen, 
and  Major  for  Jack. 

All  the  games  can  be  played  as  readily  as  with  cards 
bearing  foreign  emblems.  Each  pack  is  put  up  in  an  ele- 
gant card-case,  and  then  in  dozen  boxes  for  the  trade. 

In  order  that,  all  dealers  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
sell  these  cards,  a sample  box  of  twelve  packs  will  be  sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  Five  Dollars.  Address 
AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY, 

No.  14  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


WHISKERS!!  MUSTACHES!! 

Senn  a 3-cent  stamp  for  a descriptive  circular  of  Dr.  De 
F.’s  (of  London,  England)  HIMALAYA  FLUID,  which 
will  force  a heavy  growth  of  whiskers  in  a few  weeks. 
Read  extracts  from  the  LONDON  Times.  This  is  no  hum- 
bug. Address  Dr.  HENRIQUE  DE  FOREST,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Government  Artificial  Leg  Depots, 

Where  the  Government  furnishes  the  U.  S. 
/ Army  and  Navy  Leg  to  Soldiers  gratis,  or  its 

\ value  applied  on  the  Anatomical  Bail  and 

I I Socket  Jointed  Leg,  which  has  lateral  mo. 
f tion  at  the  ankle  like  the  natural  one,  653 

yj  Broadway,  New  York ; Rochester,  N.  Y. ; Chi- 

cago,  111. ; Cincinnati,  O .;  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DOUGLAS  BLY,  M.D.,  U.  S.  Commissioner. 

Citizens  furnished  on  private  account. 

For  instructions,  address  Dr.  Bly,  at  nearest  Depot. 

ELLIPTIC  SEWING  MACHINES. 

Tiiey  are  the  best.  See  them  before  purchasing. 

Office,  No.  537  Broadway,  New  York. 


LADIES’  LETTER. 

Five  Anatomical  Engravings. 

Has  information  never  before  published. 

Sent  free,  in  a sealed  envelope  for  10  cents. 

Address  Box  4652,  New  York  Post-Office. 

SHULTS’  CUBLIQUE.  For  curling  the  Hair. 
Price  50  cents.  Sent  sealed  and  post-paid.  Address 
C.  F.  S1IULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

“ How  ’tis  Done or,  The  Secret  out.  Gamblers’ 
tricks  exposed.  ‘•Fortnne-telling."  The  Book  of  Wonders. 
Whiskers  in  42  days.  100  great  secrets.  A new  Book. 
No  humbug.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mailed  free  for 
25c.,  6 for  $1.  Address  Hunter  & Co.,  Hinsdale,  N.  II. 


BARD  & BROTHER’S  (Established  1845) 

GOLD  FENS, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES.  AIbo  Manufacturer  of 
BARD  & WILSON’S  PATENT  ANGULAR  NIB  GOLD 
PENS.  JAS.  D.  BARD,  Ag’t,  No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  N. 
Y.  Gold  Pens  Repaired  or  Exchanged. 


Wonderful!  Strange!  Full  Instructions,  by 
which  any  person  can  master  the  art  of  Ventriloquism  in 
a few  hours,  and  make  a world  of  fun.  Sent  by  mail  for 
60  cts.  Satisfaction  given,  or  money  refunded.  Address 
M.  A.  JAGGERS,  Calhoun,  111. 


WOULD  YOU  RECOVER  THE  REMAINS  of  Friends 
lost  in  the  Army?  Address  DRS.  BROWN  and 
ALEXANDER,  F.mbaliners  of  the  Dead,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Norfolk  or  Bermuda  Hundreds,  V&. 


STAMMERING For  a Physiological  Treatise  on  its 

“CAUSE  and  CURE,"  by  return  post,  send  20  cents 
to  S.  R.  WELLS,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  NOVEMBER,  1864. 


Important  to  Subscribers. 

Subscribers  to  the  MAGAZINE  and  WEEKLY  icill 
find  upon  the  wrapper  of  each  Number  a Statement  of 
Account.  The  figures  on  the  direction-label  following  the 
Name  show  the  Number  with  which  the  Subscription 
EXPIRES , as  noted  on  our  books.  Every  Subscriber 
may  thus  ascertain  whether  he  has  received  the  proper 
credit  for  his  remittance,  and  also  when  to  renew  his 
Subscription.  In  renewing  Subscriptions,  Subscribers 
are  particularly  requested  to  name  the  NUMBER  with 
which  the  New  Subscription  should  commence ; they  will 
thus  avoid  receiving  duj>licatcs,  or  missing  any  Number. 
It  is  desirable  that  a Renewal  should  be  received  a few 
weeks  BEFORE  the  expiration  of  the  former  Subscrip- 
tion, in  order  that  our  books  may  be  kept  properly  ad- 
justed. Attention  to  this  will  obviate  nine-tenths  of  the 
errors  which  annoy  both  Publishers  and  Subscribers. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Five  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 

Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 4 00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months  . . . . . 1 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Subscribe!®,  ‘ at  $4  00  each,  or  C Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Terms  to  Advertisers — One  Dollar  per  line  for  in- 
side, and  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  per  line  for  out- 
side Advertisements  each  insertion. 

HARPER  St  BROTHERS,  Publishers 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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And  $15  to  $20  per  day,  made  easy,  selling  our  Latent 
Novelty,  now  creating  such  an  Immense  Sensation  and 
extraordinary  demand  throughout  the  A raj  and  Coun- 
try. The  Great , Neir,  and  Wonderful  I'eizp  Port-foi.ios 
Extra  Large.  Size  6 by  10.  Just  Out.  Each  of  which 
contains  Several  Dollars'  Worth  of  useful  and  Valuable 
Goods , Phizes,  See.  Price  only  25  cents.  Articles  Hint 
Soldiers  and  Families  can  not  do  without.  Thousands 
sold  every  day.  Soldiers  can  cleur  a Month's  Pay  in  one 
day.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town,  village,  and.  camp 
for  this  Standard  Article.  A splendid  Gold  or  Silver 
Watch  presented  free  as  a premium  to  every  Agent. 
This  is  the  greatest  money-making  and  surest  business  of 
the  day.  Profits  very  large.  Sales  rapid.  We  guarantee 
any  agent  $15  per  day.  All  goods  forwarded,  with  pre- 
miums, same  day  the  order  is  received.  Catalogues,  with 
Premium  Inducements , sent  free.  S.  C.  RICKARDS  <fc 
CO.,  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  Sole  Manufacturers. 


WATCH. 


A llF.ACTim.  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watch,  Double 
Case,  Lever,  Cap,  small  size,  white  enameled  dial,  cut 
hands,  “ English  Movements,"  and  correct  time-keeper 
with  an  accurate  “ Miniature  Calendar ,”  indicating  the 
“ Day  of  the  Week,  Month,  Ac.,"  in  back  case. 

A single  one  sent  free  by  mail  to  any  address  in  a neat 
case,  with  a beautiful  vest  chain,  for  only  $10. 

A neat  Silvf.u  Watch,  same  as  above,  with  “ Miniature 
Calendar,"  Sec.,  specially  adapted  to  the  Army.  Seut  free 
by  mail,  to  any  address,  for  only 
Address  CHAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  Sole  Importers,  38 
& 40  Ann  Street,  New  York. 


A LITTLE  PRODIGY. 

The  Beautiful  New  TEN-DOLLAR  Patent  SEWING- 
MACHINE;  a perfect  gem,  working  like  a charm ; indis- 
pensable to  every  Family,  Dressmaker,  Seamstress,  etc. 
For  sale  at  MHNTOSIl'S  Cloak  Store,  497  Broadway,  New 
York,  where  the  little  wonder  may  be  seen  in  operation. 
J.  P.  RICHTER,  General  Agent  for  the  State  of  N.  Y. 

-W.  The  Medical  Specialist. 

Table  of  Contents. 

%\  To  our  Readers The  Human  Eye. 

-i  \ \ The  Sense  of  Hearing. — Deafness  not  a Dis- 
ease. — Catarrhal  Deafness — Nasal  Catarrh. 
fjT  — Medical  Hydrokonia — Inhalation;  who 

its  Advocates  are. — The  Use  of  Pain. 

Health  and  Disease. — Noble  Blood. — Ex- 
tract from  a Lecture  by  Dr.  S.  Clesson  Pratt  on  the  Causes 
and  Consequences  of  Nasal  Catarrh,  and  its  Treatment  by 
Medical  Hydrokonia. 

THE  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  is  mailed  to  any  address 
upon  receipt  of  the  price,  20  cents. 

S.  CLESSON  PRATT,  M.D.,  No.  473  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE. 

Magnifying  small  objects  500  times.  Mailed  free  ev- 
erywhere for  50  Cents,  or  Three  for  $1  OO. 

Address  F.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mass. 

OELPHO’S  PATENT  LEG  AND  ARM,  516  Broadway. 


DON’T  SWAP  HORSES. 

John  Bull.  “Why  don’t  you  ride  the  other  Horse  a bit?  He’s  the  best  Animal.’’ 

Brother  Jonathan.  “Well,  that  may  be;  but  the  fact  is,  Old  Abe  is  just  where  I can  put  my  finger  on  him:  and  as  for  the  other- 
4>-wiigh  they  say  he’s  some  when  out  in  the  scrub  yonder — I never  know  where  to  find  him.” 


FISK  & HATCH. 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government 
Secnrities. 

No.  33  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


New  Political  Torch,  Burns  3 Hours— 

FLAGS,  ILLUMINATIONS,  &c. 

The  New  Campaign  Lantern, 

With  Illuminated  Portraits  and  Mottoes  of  the  Candi- 
dates. Clubs  supplied.  Depot,  FUNSTON  & SCOFIELD, 
!»  Dev  Street,  New  York. 


But  that's  a good  Pipe,  so  handy  to  carry,  so  pleasant 
to  smoke,  so  easy  to  clean,  always  ready.  It  is  a gay  thing 
for  the  Bold  Soldier  Boys.  1 dozen  sent  free  (by  permis- 
sion) on  receipt  of  $2  50. 

RICHARDS  & CO.,  97  William  Street,  New  York. 


FOLLAK  & SON. 

Meerschaum  Manufacturers, 
692  Broadway,  Near  4th  St.,  N.  Y., 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Pipes  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  stamp  for  Cir- 
cular. Pipes  $8  to  $100  each. 


Works  on  Artillery. 

GIBBON'S  ARTILLERIST’S  MANUAL.  Profusely  il- 
lustrated with  wood-cuts  and  engravings  on  stone.  1 vol., 
Svo,  half  roan,  $0. 

I tENTON'S  ORDNANCE  AND  GUNNERY.  A Course 
of  Instruction  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  Cudets  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Point.  1 vol.,  8vo, 
illustrated,  cloth,  $5. 

ROBERT'S  HAN D-BOOK  OF  ARTILLERY.  For  the 
Service  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Militia.  8th  edi- 
tion. 1 vol.,  12mo,  cloth,  $1  25. 

HEAVY  ARTILLERY  TACTICS.  Instructions  for 
Heavy  Artillery,  prepared  by  a Board  of  Officers  for  the 
use  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  1 vol.,  12mo,  with 
numerous  illustrations,  cloth,  $2  50. 

FIELD  ARTILLERY  TACTICS.  Instructions  for  Field 
Artillery,  prepared  by  a Board  of  Artillery  Officers,  and 
adopted  by  the  War  Department  for  the  Instruction  of 
Troops  when  acting  aa  Field  Artillery.  1 vol.,  12mo,  with 
122  pages  of  illustrations.  Cloth,  $3. 

EVOLUTIONS  OF  FIELD  BATTERIES  OF  ARTIL- 
LERY. Translated  from  the  French  by  Brig.-Geu.  Ron- 
bet  Anderson,  United  States  Army.  1 vol.,  24mo,  cloth, $1. 

THOMAS’S  RIFLED  ORDNANCE.  Ninth  Edition- 
revised.  1 vol.,  8vo.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $2. 

SIMPSON’S  TREATISE  ON  ORDNANCE  AND  NA- 
VAL GUNNERY.  Compiled  and  arranged  as  a Text- 
Book  for  the  United  States  Naval  Academy.  By  Lieut. 
Edward  Simpson,  U.  S.  N.  Third  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged. 1 vol.,  8vo.  Plates  and  cuts.  Cloth,  $5. 

GUNNERY  CATECHISM  AS  APPLIED  TO  THE 
SERVICE  OF  NAVAL  ORDNANCE.  By  J.  D.  Brandt, 
formerly  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Approved  by  the  Bureau  of 
Ordnance,  Navy  Department.  1 vol.,  ISmo,  with  illus- 
trations and  shifting  diagram.  Cloth,  $1  50. 

GUNNERY  INSTRUCTIONS.  Simplified  for  the  Vol- 
unteer  Officers  of  the  U.  S.  N.,  with  Hints  to  Executive 
and  other  Officers.  By  Lieut.  Edward  Babbett,  U.  S.  N. 
I vol.,  12mo,  cloth,  $125. 

LUCE’S  NAVAL  LIGHT  ARTILLERY.  Instructions 
for  Naval  Light  Artillery,  afloat  and  ashore.  Prepared  and 
arranged  for  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy.  By  Lieut  W.  H. 
Parker,  U.  S.  N.  1 vol.,  8vo,  with  22  plates.  Cloth,  $3. 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  Publisher,  192  Broadway. 
Copies  of  the  above  Works  sent  free  by  Mail  on  receipt 
of  price. 


E,  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO., 
Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Materials, 
501  BROADWAY,1  *N.  Y. 

In  addition  to  our  mala  business  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MA- 
TERIALS, we  nre  Headquarter*  for  tho  following,  vi« : 

STEREOSCOPES  & STEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS, 

American  and  Foreign  Cities  and  Landscapes,  Groups,  Statuary 
etc.,  etc.  Also,  Revolving  Stereoscopes,  fur  public  or  private  ex- 
hibition. Our  Catalogue  will  be  Bent  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  Stamp. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALBUMS,^ 

and  we  manufacture  immense  quantities  In  great  variety,  rang- 
Ing  in  price  from  SO  renin  to  960  each.  Our  ALBL' MS  have  the 
reputation  of  being  superior  in  beauty  and  durability  to  any 
others.  They  will  be  sent  by  mail,  FREE,  on  receipt  of  price. 

ALBUMS  MADE  TO  ORDER.  AgJ 
CARD  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
OurCataloguenowembraceeoverFIVE  THOUSAND  different 
subjects  to  which  additions  nre  rontinnnllv  being  made)  of  Por- 
traits of  Eminent  Americans,  etc.,  via : about 
100  Major-Generals,  100  Lieut.-Colonels,  660  Statesmen, 

BOO  Brig.-Genorats,  860  Other  Officers,  180  Divines, 

876  Colonels,  75  Navy  Officers,  186  Author*, 

40  Artists,  185  Stage,  60  Prominent  Women, 

8,000  Copies  of  Worka  of  Art 

including  reproductions  of  the  most  celebrated  Engravings, 
Paintings,  Statues,  etc.  Catalogue*  sent  on  receipt  of  Stamp. 
An  order  for  One  Doaen  Pictcbes  from  onr  Catalogue  will  be 
filled  on  the  receipt  of  41.80,  and  sent  by  mail,  ruga. 

Photographers  and  others  ordering  goods  C.  O.  D.  will  pleaeo 
remit  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  amount  with  their  order. 
UTThe  prices  and  quality  of  oar  goods  cannot  fail  to  satisfy. 


The  most  perfect  substitutes  for  lost  limbs  ever  invented. 
Established  25  Years.  Send  for  Pamphlet.  SOLDIERS 
SUPPLIED  FREE  by  order  of  the  SURGEON-GENERAL. 

NEW  BOOKS -NOW  READY  i 

OLD  ABE’S  JOKES,  128  pp.,  85  cents. 

The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  100  pp.,  25  cents. 
The  Life  of  Geo.  B.  MHJlellan,  100  pp.,  25  cents. 
The  American  System  of  Cookery,  132  pp.,  25  cents. 
Sold  everywhere.  Mailed,  post-paid.  T.  R.  Dawley,  N.  Y. 


Davis  Collamore  & Co., 

479  Broadways  below  Broomo  St.. 

Importers  of  fine  China,  Wedgewood,  Parian,  &c. 
&c.  Engraved  Glass  to  order  in  great  variety. 
Colored  Stone  China  Dining  Setb. 


Tobacco  Twine, 

Twines  and  Paper.  II.  A.  HARVEY,  84  Maiden  Lnne.N.Y. 


Wm.  Knabe  6c  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

I T i s i GOLD  MEDAL 

Grand  and  Square  Pianos, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Certificates  of  excellence  from 

Thulberg,  Gottschalk,  Strakosch,  G.  Satter, 
and  other  leading  artists. 

Every  Instrument  warranted  for 
FIVE  YEARS. 

A full  assortment  of  the  above  celebrated  instruments  at 

J.  BAUER  & CO.’S  WAREROOMS, 
No.  544  Broadway,  New  York. 


Calcnberg  <&  Vaupel’s 


99  and  101  Bleecker  Street,  2d  block  West  of  Broadway. 

Warranted  for  Six  Years. 

Vineland  Lands.  To  all  Wanting  Farms. 

Large  and  thriving  settlement,  mild  and  healthful  cli- 
mate, 30  miles  south  of  Philadelphia  by  railroad.  Rich 
soil,  producing  large  crops,  which  can  now  be  seen  grow- 
ing. Ten,  twenty,  and  fifty  acre  tracts,  at  from  $25  to 
$36  per  acre,  payable  within  four  years.  Good  business 
openings  for  manufactories  and  others.  Churches,  schools, 
and  good  society.  It  is  now  the  most  improving  place 
East  or  West  Hundreds  are  settling  and  building.  The 
beauty  with  which  the  place  is  laid  out  is  unsurpassed. 
Letters  answered.  Papers  giving  full  information  will  be 
sent  free.  Address  CHAS.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland  Post- 
Office,  Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey. 

From  Deport  of  Solon  Robinson,  Agricultural  Editor 
of  the  Tribune:  “ It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  fertile 
tracts,  in  an  almost  level  position  and  suitable  condition 
for  pleasant  farming  that  we  know  of  this  side  of  the 
Western  prairies.  


FOR  A FORTUNE, 

Address  FRANKLIN  S.  M.  CO.,  Box  302,  Boston,  Mass. 


iRIENDS!  Send  a stamp  for  information  and  my  Cir- 
culars. Address  L.  M.  HARRIS,  Boston,  Mass. 


■ The  only  collars  shaped  to  fit 
the  neck  with  a perfect  curve, 
free  from  angles  or  breaks.  The 
turn-over  style  Is  the  only  col- 
lar made  having  tho  patented 
space  for  the  cravat,  rendering 
the  surface  next  the  neck  per- 
fectly smooth  and  free  from 
those  puckers  which  in  all  oth- 
er turn  - down  collars  so  chafe 
and  irritate  the  neck.  Every 
collar  is  stamped  “ Gray’s 
Patent  Molded  Collar.”  Sold 
by  all  retail  dealers  in  men's 
furnishing  goods.  The  trade  supplied  by 

HATCH.  JOHNSON  & CO.,  81  Devonshire 
St.  Boston. 

J.  S.  Lowrey  & Co.,  37  Warren  St.,  New  York;  Van 
Deusen,  Boehmer  & Co.,  627  Chestnut  St.,  Phiia. ; Hodges 
Bros.,  23  Hanover  St.,  Baltimore ; Wall,  Stephens  & Co., 
322  Pennsylvania  Av.,  Wash'n;  Leavitt  & Bevis,  cor. 
Fifth  and  Vine  Sts.,  Cincinnati;  J.  Von  Borrics  & Co., 
434  Main  St., Louisville;  A.Frankenthal&Bro.,6  No.  Main 
St.,  St.  Louis;  Bradford  Bros.,  Milwaukee;  Weed,  Wit- 
ters & Co.,  7 to  13  Tchoupitoulas  St.,  N.  O. 

NOTICE  TO  THE  TRADE. 

The  immense  popularity  of  “ Greys  Patent  Molded  Col- 
lar’’ has  given  rise  to  sundry  imitations  and  infringe- 
ments of  my  patents. 

The  public,  and  especially  dealers  in  collars,  arc  cau- 
tioned that  all  such  violations  of  my  rights  will  be  strictly 
prosecuted.  SOLOMON  S.  GRAY. 

Boston,  October  1, 1864. 


We  will  send  to  any  address  one  of  our  large  size,  fine 
quality,  warranted  Gold  Pens  and  Silver-plated  Extension 
Cases,  or  silver  Ebony  Holder  and  Morocco  Case,  for  $1  50. 
Pens  repointed  for  50  cents.  Send  stamp  for  circular. 
AMERICAN  GOLD  PEN  CO.,  No.  200  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Gold  Pens.-  If  you  want  the  best  Pen  ever  used, 
send  to  Johnson  for  circular  of  engravings,  giving  exact 
sizes  and  prices.  Pens  repointed  at  50c.  each,  by  mail. 
K.  S.  JOHNSON,  Manufacturer,  16  Maiden  Lane. 


UNTIL  AFTER  THE 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION, 
KIRTLAND,  BRONSON  St  CO., 

manufacturers  and  jobbers  of 

CLOTHING, 

45  AND  47  CHAMBERS  STREET, 

From  their  Largo  Wholesale  Stock,  Suits 
and  Single  Garments,  of  Every  Descrip- 
tion. equal  in  Quality,  Style,  and  Finish 
to  tho  best  Broadway  Custom  Work,  at 

Prlc,JS  FIrTy  PER  CENT. 

LESS  THAN  T1IE  SAME  GOODS  CAN  BE  MADE  TO  ORDER. 


Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement,  list  of  prices, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars,  sent 
free  every  where. 

French  Flannel  Overshirts. 

Cut  38  inches  long,  $4  75  and  $5  00  each.  Sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  the  Cash  and  63  cents  postage  each 
Bliirt. 


Enameled  White,  having  all  the  comforts  of  linen  col- 
lars. Washed  aud  dried  in  a moment.  A sample  Collar 
mailed  free  on  receipt  of  75  cents.  Cuffs  $1  00  per  pair. 
Ladies'  Collars  and  Cuffs  same  price. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  in  tho  Union. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD  387  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Tiie  Most  Extf.nrive 

I FRENCH  CORSET 

MANUFACTORY 
In  the  United  States.  All  Cor- 
Bets  made  by  French  hands,  and 
from  the  beet  French  pattern.-,  of 
superior  Sattcen  Twill  and  real 
Whalebone.  As  we  pay  no  duty 
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Ilia  own  observation,  but  formed  his  judgment  from 
a conversation  which  he  heard  while  concealed  in 
the  marshes  close  to  the  enemy’s  fort,  and  from  the 
report  of  a negro  whom  he  sent  into  the  town  for 
information.  lie  had  become  exhausted  in  swim- 
ming, and  had  taken  shelter  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  enemy.  He  was  picked  up  by  the 
Valley  City  on  the  night  of  the  30th,  having  made 
his  way  to  that  vessel  in  a skiff  captured  from  an 
enemy’s  picket. 

Lieutenant  Cushing  is  a citizen  of  New  York. 

From  the  Richmond  papers  we  learn  that  the 
Albemarle  was  destroyed,  and  that  none  of  Cush- 
ing’s party  were  killed,  only  one  of  them,  indeed, 
having  been  wouifded.  No  lives  were  lost  on  board 
the  Albemarle.  The  destruction  of  this  vessel  has 
given  us  possession  of  Plymouth. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE 
“ ALBEMARLE.  ■’ 

We  illustrate  on  this  page  one  of  the  most  excit- 
ing incidents  of  naval  warfare,  and  give  a portrait 
of  the  chief  actor  concerned,  Lieutenant  William 
JJ.  Cushing. 

The  rebel  ram  Albemarle  was  one  of  the  most 
formidable  vessels  which  the  Confederate  navy  ever 
floated.  It  played  a conspicuous  part  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Plymouth  last  spring,  and  on  thut  occasion 
sank  the  Southfield.  She  attacked  the  Miami  also ; 
jind  a shot  from  the  latter,  striking  the  iron  walls 
•of  the  ram,  rebounded  and  killed  Captain  Flcssee 
•of  the  Miami,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Cish- 
ong.  It  is  said  that  for  this  reason  Lieutenant  Cusu- 
4NG  vowed  vengeance  against  tho  A Ibtmatie.  'I  his 
Tam  was  the  same  which  was  engaged  in  the  mem- 
orable conflict  with  the  Sassacus,  and  two  other 
heavily-armed  double-enders  on  the  5th  of  May  last 
— an  event  which  was  illustrated  in  the  Weekly  for 
June  4.  The  utmost,  however,  which  these  three 
vessels  by  their  combined  efforts  were  able  to  ac- 
complish amounted  to  but  a slight  injury  to  the 
rebel  iron-clad,  though  sufficient  to  compel  its  re- 
tirement. It  has  ever  since  been  a source  of  con- 
siderable apprehension,  and  has  made  it  necessary 
for  Admiral  Lee  to  greatly  increase  his  naval  force 
in  the  Sound.  As  early  as  last  June  Lieutenant 
Cushing,  then  commanding  the  Monticello,  sul>- 
initted  to  the  Admiral  a plan  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Albemarle.  The  plan  was  approved,  aud  the 
Lieutenant  withdrawn  from  the  Monticello  to  per- 
form this  special  service.  Since  that  date  Admiral 
Lee  has  been  succeeded  by  Admiral  Pobtkr,  who 
has  signalized  his  assumption  of  command  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Albemarle. 

After  the  conception  of  his  plan  Lieutenant  Cush- 
ing came  to  New  York,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Admiral  Gregory,  Captain  Boggs,  and  Chief  En- 
gineer W.  W.  Wood,  applied  to  one  of  the  new 
steam-pickets  a torpedo  arrangement  and  returned 
to  the  Sound.  The  torpedo  arrangement  was  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Wood,  and  was  illustrated  in  the 
Weekly  of  October  1.  The  Albemarle  had  been  ly- 
ing at  Plymouth  for  some  weeks  previous  to  its  de- 
struction. A mile  below  the  town  on  the  wreck 
of  the  Southfield  a rebel  picket  was  stationed.  On 
the  night  of  October  27  Cushing,  with  a company 
of  thirteen  men,  proceeded  up  the  Roanoke  River 
toward  Plymouth.  The  distance  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  to  the  ram  was  eight  miles.  The  pick- 
et above-mentioned  was  passed  without  alarm,  and 
the  A Ibemarle  was  discovered  lying  fast  to  the  wharf 
“with  logs  around  her  about  thirty  feet  from  her 
Bide.”  As  the  party  approached  the  rebels  opened 
fire  from  the  shore,  which  was  returned  by  the 
steam-launch.  The  npprouch  was  made  in  the  form 
of  a circle  and  with  bows  on,  aud  when  the  logs 
were  struck  they  were  driven  in  some  feet,  tho 
bows  of  the  launch  resting  on  them.  “The  tor- 
pedo-boom was  then  lowered,”  says  Lieutenant 
Cushing,  “and  by  a vigorous  pull  I succeeded  in 


GUNS  CAPTURED  BY  SHERIDAN. 


We  engraved  last  week  an  illustration  represent- 
ing the  arrival  at  the  War  Department  of  tta  battle- 
flags  captured  from  the  rebels  by  General  Sheri- 
dan. A few  days  after  this  event,  on  October  29, 
General  Torbert  arrived  in  Washington  with  the 
pieces  of  artillery,  nearly  thirty  in  number,  which 
were  taken  from  the  rebels  in  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Creek.  We  give  on  page  74-1  an  illustration  of 
the  reception  of  these  guns  at  the  War  Department. 
These  did  not,  of  course,  include  those  of  our  guns 
which  had  been  captured  by  the  enemy  aud  were 
afterward  retaken.  Tho  capture  of  guns  from  the 
rebel  army  of  Virginia  can  only  be  accomplished 
after  a severe  struggle.  Tho  rebels  hold  on  to  their 
guns  till  the  last,  and  only  yield  them  because  they 
must.  This  fact,  taken  in  consideration  with  the 
large  number  of  guns  which  Sheridan  has  captured 
in  his  recent  campaign,  indicates  the  severity  of  tho 
fighting  which  has  been  done  this  fall  in  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley.  Our  superiority  in  cavalry  hus 
doubtless  diminished  the  difficulty  which  has  al- 
ways attended  the  capture  of  artillery  on  our  part. 


BATTERY  GOING  INTO  POSITION. 

We  engrave  on  page  745  an  illustration  which 
one  of  our  artists  in  the  West  sends  us,  represent- 
ing in  a spirited  manner  the  appearance  of  a bat- 
tery of  flying  artillery  going  into  [Lsition.  Tho 
artillery  of  an  army  is  one  of  its  most  powerful 
auxiliaries.  It  multiplies  many  times  the  effect  of 
a single  musket,  aud  is  equal  to  the  addition  to 
an  army  of  several  thousand  men.  As  the  cav- 
alry represents  the  velocity  and  dash  of  onset, 
so  the  artillery  represents  the  weight  and  vol- 
ume of  attack.  It  is  of  especial  value  in  checking 
an  advance  of  the  enemy  either  in  front  or  on  the 
flank;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  an  assailing 
column  aims  first  at  the  adversary’s  guns,  because 
these  having  been  captured  the  lines  of  infantry  are 
easily  broken  up  and  routed. 


LIEUTENANT  WILLIAM  B.  CUSHING. 


diving  the  torpedo  under  the  overnang,  and  ex- 
ploding it  at  the  same  time  that  the  Albemarle's 
gun  was  fired.  A shot  seemed  to  go  crashing 
tlyrough  my  boat,  and  a dense  mass  of  water  rushed 
in  from  the  torpedo,  filling  the  launch  and  com- 
pletely disabling  her.  The  enemy  then  continued 
his  fire  at  fifteen  feet  range  and  demanded  our  sur- 


render, which  I twice  refused,  ordering  the  men  to 
save  themselves  and  removing  my  over-coat  and 
shoes.  Springing  into  the  river  I swam,  with 
others,  into  the  middle  «f  the  stream,  the  rebels 
failing  to  hit  us.” 

Cushing’s  escape  was  so  precipitate  that  he  was 
not  able  to  report  the  destruction  of  the  ram  from 


REBEL  RAM  " ALBEMARLE”  AT  PLYMOUTH.  CAROLINA.  Octobkb  27.  m 
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THE  ELECTION. 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  Andrew 

. JOHNSON  have  been  elected,  by  enor- 
mous and  universal  majorities  in  almost  nil  the 
States,  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  fo  he  next  four  years  This  result 
is  the  proclamation  of  the  American  people  that 
they  are  not  conquered;  that  the  rebellion  is  no: 
successful  j and  that,  deeply  aa  they  deplore  war 
and  its  inevitable  Buffering  and  loss,  yet  they 
have  no  choice  between  war  and  national  ruin, 
and  must  therefore  fight  on.  In  an  unfortu- 
nate moment  for  himself  General  M‘Clellan 
permitted  his  "name  to  be  used  as  the  symbol  of 
the  cowardice  and  subjugation  of  liis  fellow- 
citizens,  and  from  that  moment  his  defeat  was 
a foregone  conclusion. 

The  moral  effect  of  the  election  both  at  home 
and  abroad  will  be  of  the  most  impressive  char- 
acter. It  shows  our  foreign  enemies  that  they 
have  nothing  to  hope  from  the  divisions  of  this 
country,  while  the  rebels  will  see  in  it  the  with- 
ering and  invincible  purpose  of  their  loyal  fel- 
low-citizens, who  ask  of  them  nothing  but  obe- 
dience to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  laws  and  acts  made  in  pursuance  of  it. 
Whenever  they  shall  choose  to  overthrow  the 
military  despotism  that  holds  them  fast — when- 
ever they  shall  see  that  no*groat  section  of  this 
country  can,  under  equal  and  respected  laws, 
have  any  permanent  and  profound  interest  clif- 
,’rent  from  all  the  rest— then  they  will  find  that 
the  ’oyal  men  of  the  country  are  longing  to 
throw  .'own  their  arms  and  cement  a Union 
that  shall  be  eternal 

IJnt  the  lesson  of  the  election  is,  that  every 
constitutional  act  and  law  must  ho  absolutely 
respected.  There  must  be  no  threats,  no  re- 
volts, and  no  hope  of  extorting  terms  by  arms. 

The  Constitution  is  the  sole  condition  of  the 
Government ; and  if  citizens  differ  as  to  what 
is  constitutional,  that  difference  must  be  peace- 
fully and  constitutionally  settled.  This  is  what 
-the  people  have  declared  by  four  years  of  war, 
and  this  is  what  they  confirm  by  the  re-election 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  himself,  notwithstanding 
his  unwearied  patience,  perfect  fidelity,  and  re- 
markable sagacity,  ho  is  unimportant;  but  ns 
the  representative  of  the  feeling  and  purpose 
of  the  American  people  he  is  the  most  import- 
ant fact  in  the  world 

One  other  of  the  most  significant  lessons  of 
the  election  is,  that  the  people  are  conscious  of 
the  power  and  force  of  their  own  Government 
They  expect  the  utmost  vigor  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  by  every  legitimate  method,  and  they 
naturally  require  that  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  to  be  established  ny  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  shall  not  be  endangered  by 
its  end  When  the  authority  of  any  Govern- 
ment is  openly  and  forcibly  defied  it  must  be 
maintained  unconditionally  by  arms.  When 
that  authority  is  estnb'ished  and  unquestioned, 
every  wise  Government  will  lie  friendly,  patient, 
conciliatory  but  firm  and  jnst. 

Ye*  the  grandest  lesson  of  the  result  is  its 
vindication  of  ths  American  system  of  free  pop- 
uL.1  government.  No  system  in  history  was 
ever  exposed  co  such  a strain  directly  along  the 
fibre  as  that  which  ours  has  endured  in  the  wnr 
nnd  the  political  campaign,  and  no  other  could 
possibly  have  endured  it,  successfully  The  re- 
sult is  due  to  the  general  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  the  security  of  jierfectly  free  discus- 
sion . Let  that  be  maintained  nnd  jealously  de- 
fended by  all  parties  in  the  land,  at  every  coun 
try  cross-road,  and  in  every  city  and  State,  and 
the  Union  and  the  Government  are  forever  se- 
cure They  have  been  maintained  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Government  itself,  and  wc  6e©  the 
result.  Thank  God  and  the  people,  we  are  a 
nation  which  comprehends  its  priceless  import- 
ance to  human  progress  and  civilization,  nnd 
which  .orognitea  that  lav.  i«  the  indispensable 
condition  of  Liberty. 

ER7ANT  B BSvHHAS 

Tnv  Century  Club  Jr.  New  York  grew  out  of 
the  Sket  h Club  some  twenty  years  ago.  The 
Sketch  Clnb  was  a private  social  assembly  of 
men  interested  in  literature  and  art  which  pleas- 
antly combined  sandwiches  with  esthetics,  and 
oysters  with  criticism.  Composed  of  men  of  ev- 
ery pursuit,  it  was  a cultivated,  genial,  sympa- 
thetic society,  cf  which  we  speak  in  the  past 
tense,  yet  which  we  believe  still  survives  But 
it  bad  a name  only,  and  nc  local  habitation.  It 
was  a shifting  feast  from  house  to  house  of  the 
members  The  “Century'1  wac  founded  as  a 
: v ;>cr  club.  It  was  the  natural  fruit  of  the 
-ringed  seed  of  the  Skeich  Club;  it  struck  root 
and  flourishes  perennial. 

The  Saturday  evenings  at  the  Century  are 
memorable  to  many  whose  feet  seldom  cross  its 
•threshold  now  They  ring  still  in  the  past  with 
wit  and  song  and  laughter.  The  authors  and 
'mists  of  New  7 ork  and  men  of  cultivated  and 
generous  sympathies  have  been  always  counted 
among  its  menjbeip,,  w«idev»ng  authors 

and  artists  of  other  been  gladly 
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hailed  as  its  guests.  Among  its  founders  was 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  and  upon  the  recent 
return  of  his  birthday,  when  he  completed  his 
seventieth  year,  his  fellow-members  of  the  Cen- 
tury made  a festival  tc  express  their  respect  for 
the  rnan  and  their  honoi  for  the  poet 

The  Century  was  already  famous  for  its  fes- 
tivals. Tor  many  years  it  had  annually  cele- 
brated Twelfth  Night,  and  there  have  been  many 
a beautiful  ana  happy  holiday  there  of  which  no 
public  mention  w <s  made.  The  artists  who  are 
members  always  recurc-  a picturesque  grace  and 
point  in  the  decorations . and  the  noble  drawing 
room  of  the  Club-house  is  a fit  scene  for  the  spark- 
ling and  illustrious  company  which  the  feasts 
assemble.  Here,  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of 
November,  the  members  of  the  Century  and  an 
illustrious  company  o'  invited  guests  assembled. 
The  great  loom  was  decorated  with  flowers, 
wreaths,  the  national  colors,  pictures  and  sta- 
tues Upon  a slightly-raised  platform  stood  Mr. 
Bryant  and  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  historian,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Club,  surrounded  by  groups  of 
friends,  among  whom  were  Emerson,  Willis. 
HoLmf.s,  Street,  Tockerman,  Taylor,  Bo- 
rer, Stoddard,  Read,  and  others.  The  Presi- 
dent made  a speech  of  congratulation  and  hope, 
to  which  Mr  Bryant  fitly  and  modestly  re- 
sponded A chant  for  the  poet's  birthday  by 
Bayard  Taylor,  the  music  by  the  artist  Louis 
Lang,  was  then  sung  by  the  choir  boys  of  Trin- 
ity Church  Letters  were  read  from  the  absent 
poets  Longfellow,  Halleck,  Whittier,  nnd 
Lowell,  followed  by  a short  speech  from  Em- 
erson, and  the  recitation  of  poems  by  Messrs. 
Howe,  Boker,  and  Holmf.8.  More  letters  were 
read ; more  poems  from  Stoddard  and  Street 
more  speeches ; nnd  an  album  of  original  sketch- 
es by  the  most  eminent  American  artists  was 
presented  to  Mr  Bryant  with  a proper  stand 
from  various  members  of  the  Club.  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington, President  of  the  National  Academy, 
spoke  for  the  artists,  nnd  the  guest  of  the  even- 
ing replied.  Then  there  was  supper,  and  at 
midnight  the  feast  ended  amidst  the  most  friend- 
ly hilarity. 

There  is  something  very  impressive  in  this 
purely  literary  festival  upon  the  eve  of  the  most 
importnnt  election  that  lias  occurred  in  the  coun- 
try. But  it  is  impossible  not  to  remember  that 
the  poet  Bryant  is  no  dreamer.  Like  John 
Milton’s,  his  is  no  fugitive  virtue  cloistered  and 
nnbreatlied,  and  his  name  will  shine  in  our  his- 
tory like  that  of  Milton  in  the  English,  with 
the  twin  lustre  of  patriotism  and  poetry.  Stod- 
dard’s lines  are  a'  true  as  melodious  when  he 
says,  speaking  of  the  country  which  Brtant  has 
loved  so  well,  and  has  so  faithfully  served  : 

“Ai.'l  now,  even  in  her  forest  need. 

Pule,  blooding,  faint  in  every  limb, 

She  still  remembers  what  ha  is, 

And  comes  to  honor  him. 

“For  hers,  not  our3,  the  eongs  we  bring, 

The  flowers,  tho  misic,  and  the  light; 

And  -tis  her  hand  that  lays  the  wreath 
O.  his  gray  head  to-night.” 


THE  WARNING  OJ'  HISTORY 

Under  the  title  “ State  Rights,  a photograph 
from  Ancient  Greece’’  (Munson,  Albany),  Pro- 
fessor Tayler  Lf.wis,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Grecians  in  the  country,  has  rendered 
that  country  a signal  service.  The  intention  of 
his  pamphlet  is  to  show,  from  the  history  of 
Greece,  the  inevitable  ruin  that  results  from  the 
system  which  we  call  State  sovereignty  The 
execution  of  the  wo*  is  masterly.  The  style  is 
sinewy,  sparkling,  and  trenchant,  and  the  com- 
prehensive argument,  copious  in  scholarly  illus- 
tration and  impregnable  in  reasoning,  lias  an 
impassioned  glow  and  tension  which  recall  the 
nobler  works  of  the  nation  from  whose  history 
the  argument  is  drawn.'  There  is  no  work  upon 
this  momentous  topic  in  all  our  political  litera- 
ture which  is  more  complete  or  more  richly  re- 
wards thoughtful  study  than  this  little  treatise 
of  Professor  Lewis 

It  was  issi before  the  election,  but  its  im- 
portance is  not  limited  by  any  such  event  For 
it  discusses  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
rebellion,  the  principle  which  must  be-  thorough- 
ly exposed  and  rejected  before  there  can  be  na- 
tional peace.  The  war  is  the  conflict  between 
National  and  State  sovereignty.  The  rebellion 
was  only  possible  upon  that  ground.  Foreseeing 
that  the  development  of  cur  civilization  would 
sooner  or  later  show  the  exact  relation  between 
injustice  and  individual  interest,  and  that  Slav- 
ery  would  be  revealed  as  the  fierce  rival  of  free 
labor,  the  Southern  leaders  prepared  for  the 
crisis,  not  by  instigating  a rebellion  in  the  name 
of  Slavery,  but  by  deluding  the  popular  mind 
with  the  chimera  of  State  sovereignty  They 
knew  that  they  could  stimulate  their  followers 
by  that  appeal  when  every  thing  else  was  im- 
practicable The  argument  was  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  a treaty,  a compact  between  sov- 
ereign powers,  and  that  each  power  was  the  solo 
judge  when  the  terms  of  the  compact  had  been 
infringed,  and  also  of  the  remedy.  FYom  this 
theory  sprang  the  assertion  that  sovereign  States 
could  not  lawfully  be  coerced,  and  the  demand 
of  Jefferson  Davis  to  be  “ let  alone.” 

This  is  the  future  question  of  the  country.  If 
secession  be  a reserved  Constitutional  right,  as 
the  rebels  claim,  the  right  may  be  exercised  at 
the  will  of  a State  for  any  purpose  satisfactory 
to  itself.  In  the  present  instance  the  plea  is 


the  protection  of  “ rights,”  meaning  Slavery.  In 
another  it  will  be  “ rights,’’  meaning  a tariff ; or 
some  form  of  taxation,  or  whatever  the  leaders 
may  choose.  But  whatever  the  pretext  the  prin- 
ciple appealed  to  is  the  principle' of  national  dis- 
integration and  ruin.  With  pathetic  power 
Professor  Lewis  summons  wrecked  and  wretch- 
ed Greece  from  her  tomb  of  a thousand  years  to 
show  to  the  netf  world  thewonnds  by  which  she 
fell,  and  to  plead  as  only  woeful  experience  can, 
against  the  deep  damnation  of  the  taking  off'  of 
this  nation. 

THE  GOVERNMENT. 

Every  man  in  the  country  shonid  resist  the 
effort  which  io  often  made  to  represent  “the 
Government’’  as  an  independent  and  dangerous 
power.  “The  Government”  does  this,  “the 
Government”  does  that,  we  are  told  by  fiery  or- 
ators, as  if  the  Government  were  an  oppressive 
and  despotic  tyrant. 

That  is  a kind  of  talk  which  is  intelligible 
elsewhere,  but  which  has  no  significance  here. 
Our  Government  is  not  something  above  and 
beyond  the  people,  it  is  simply  the  constitu- 
tional expression  of  the  popular  will.  Conse- 
quently. to  resist  the  Government  is  to  resist 
the  people ; for  tho  same  instrument  which  es- 
tablishes the  constitutional  form  of  the  Govern- 
ment also  provides  for  correcting  its  errors  nnd 
withstanding  any  conceivable  invasion  of  popu- 
lar  liberty.  If,  for  instance,  a man  is  of  opin- 
ion that  any  officer  of  the  Government  is  ex- 
ceeding his  authority,  he  may  complain,  and 
the  law  gives  him  the  remedy.  But  to  suppose 
that  all  the  officers  of  the  Government,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
are  in  conspiracy  against  popular  rights  is  ridic- 
ulous, because  the  people  themselves  elect  the 
Representatives  every  two  years. 

In  any  system,  indeed,  where  questions  are 
decided  by  ballot  there  may  be  such  fraud  or 
force  that  the  result  will  not  justly  indicate  the 
real  wish  of  the  people.  But  while  such  dis- 
turbing elements  are  found  at  particular  points, 
they  can  not  exist  universally  without  betraying 
a condition  of  affairs  which  proves  the  popular 
system  to  be  impracticable.  Noliody  supposes, 
probably,  that  all  the  votes  polled  at  a general 
election  in  the  city  of  New  York  are  fair  nnd 
lawful  votes.  The  result  in  that  city  can  not 
be  held  to  indicate,  according  to  the  actual  pro- 
portion, the  ayes  and  noes  upon  any  question 
or  candidate.  When,  therefore,  there  were  the 
same  suspicion,  the  same  uncertainty  overhang- 
ing every  poll  in  the  country,  there  would  be  a 
distressing  doubt  as  to  the  real  popular  will,  un- 
less the  figures  were  palpably  beyond  the  sus- 
picion of  fraud.  But  that  very  state  of  things 
would  reveal  such  an  indifference,  timidity,  or 
acquiescence  in  fraud  as  virtually  to  make  the 
vote  express  the  force,  if  not  the  actual  num- 
bers, of  public  opinion. 

Votes  are  valuable  when  there  are  men  be- 
hind  them,  ns  Emerson  says  of  words.  The 
question  of  tins  rebellion  is  simply  whether  there 
are  men  behind  the  votes.  If  there  are,  then 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  merely 
the  Amor'  ,n  people  willing,  speaking,  and  act- 
ing. If  there  are  not,  then  the  Government  is  a 
mask,  which  the  t iost  daring  hand  will  snatch 
and  wear. 


THE  PRESIDFNT  AND  THE  LIEU- 
TENANT-GENERAL. 

When  the  letters  between  the  President  and 
General  Grant  upon  the  opening  of  the  sum- 
mer campaign  were  published,  we  did  not  espe- 
cially allude  to  them.  But  we  now  reprint  them 
that  every  man  in  the  land  may  understand 
what  cordial  sympathy  there  is  between  the  two 
men.  It  is  not  easy  to  parnllel,  it  is  impossible 
to  surpass,  in  history  the  simple  manliness  of 
this  correspondence  Two  honest,  faithful,  sa- 
gacious men,  who  have  one  cause  only  at  heart, 
that  of  the  country— who  are  each  peculiarly 
representative  of  a certain  indomitable  patience 
nnd  tenacity  which  is  characteristically  Amer- 
ican, are  providentially  in  t&is  emergency  at  the 
head  oe  our  civil  nnd  military  administration 
If  the  Government  had  always  been  in  such 
hands  we  should  hare  had  no  war  to  deplore 
Let  every  citizen  at  home  and  soldier  and  sailor 
in  the  service  carefully  read  and  ponder  these 
letters ; 

"EXECUTJTR  MaHSIOK, 
Washikotow  A pril  30.  1864. 

Lieutenant-General  Grant  • 

“Not  expecting  to  see  yon  before  the  spring  campaign 
opens  I wish  to  express  in  this  ny  my  entire  satisfaction 
with  what  you  have  done  up  to  this  time  so  far  as  I un- 
derstand it.  Tiic  parti'iufars  of  your  plans  I neither  know, 
nor  seek  to  know.  You  are  vigilant  and  self-reliant , and 
pleased  with  this,  I wish  not  to  obtrude  any  restraints  or 
constraints  upon  yon.  While  I am  very  anxions  that  any 
great  disaster,  or  capture  of  our  men  in  great  numbers, 
shall  be  avoided,  x know  that  these  points  are  less  likely 
to  escape  your  attention  than  they  would  1*  mine.  It 
there  be  any  thing  wanting,  which  is  within  my  power  to 
give,  do  not  fail  to  let  me  know  it. 

“ And  now,  with  a brave  army  and  a jnst  cause,  may  God 
sustain  you.  Yours,  very  truly, 

“A.  Lincoln. " 

GRANT’S  REPLY. 

" HsAO-ovAaria*  Armies  or  thr  Cxited  States. 

Culpepper  Couet-Hoccs,  Map  1,  1864. 

“The  Presicent, — Your  very  kind  letter  of  yesterday 
is  jnst  received.  The  confidence  you  express  for  the  fu- 
ture and  satisfaction  for  the  past  in  my  military  adminis- 
tration is  acknowledged  with  pride  It  shall  be  my  earn- 
est endeavor  that  yon  and  the  country  shall  not ' “ 


poiuted.  From  my  first  entrance  Into  the  volunteer  eerv- 
lco  oi  tl.e  country  to  the  present  day  I have  never  hud 
cause  o.  complaint,  have  never  expressed  or  implied  a 
complaint  against  the  Administration  or  the  Secretary  of 
War  foi  throwing  any  embarrassment  in  the  way  of  my 
vigorously  prosecuting  what  appeared  to  be  my  duty. 

“Indeed  since  the  promotion  which  placed  me  iD  com- 
mand of  all  the  armies,  and  in  view  of  the  great  responsi- 
Dility  and  importance  of  success,  I have  been  astonished 
at  the  readiness  which  every  thing  asked  for  has  been 
yielded,  without  even  an  explanation  being  asked.  Should 
my  success  be  less  than  I desire  and  expect,  the  least  I can 
say  is,  the  fault  is  not  with  you. 

“ Very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

“U  8,  Grant,  Lieutenant-General." 


^ ~WAY  l CCIDENTS. 

As  the  winter  approaches,  and  a winter  which 
the  weather-W  !V  assure  us  is  to  be  peculiarly 
severe,  it  is  alarming  to  remark  how  frequent 
are  railway  accidents.  The  disaster  upon  the 
New  Haven  Road,  followed  immediately  by  that 
upon  the  New  London,  and  again  upon  the  Hud- 
son, nnd  by  several  Western  accidents,  with  that 
of  a week  since  upon  the  Erie,  aroused  the  pub- 
lic mind  for  a moment ; but  the  interest  of  the 
election  overpowered  all  other  public  care.  Now 
that  it  is  past,  we  hope  that  the  dangers  of  the 
railways  may  be  remembered  to  some  good  re- 
sult. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  our  railroads 
are  allowed  to  fall  into  a perilous  state  before 
proper  measures  are  taken  to  avoid  fatal  conse- 
quences. The  sleepers  and  the  rails  are  often 
notoriously  worn  out  before  they  are  replaced , 
and  passengers  are  daily  whirled  along  tracks 
which  they  pass  with  fear  and  trembling.  The 
New  Haven  railroad,  or  tho  Harlem  track,  is 
for  several  miles  the  only  direct  land  avenue  out 
of  New  York  into  New  England.  The  travel  is 
immense.  The  passage  of  trains  is  incessant. 
The  security  of  the  road  should,  therefore,  be  al- 
most perfect.  Yet  it  was  master  of  common 
conversation  during  the  summer  that  the  road 
was  in  bad  order,  and  nobody  who  traveled  much 
upon  it  was  surprised  when  the  late  accident  oc- 
curred. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  particular  accident 
was  avoidable.  Some  defect  in  the  iron,  which 
it  was  not  possible  to  know  until  it  was  exposed 
to  precisely  the  conditions  which  mnde  disaster 
inevitable,  may  explain  this  accident,  as  similar 
reasons  will  explain  others  But  that  very  fact 
should  impress  upon  the  managers  of  railroads 
the  necessity  of  the  most  careful  scientific  ob- 
servation. What  is  the  effect  upon  iron  of  the 
movement  of  heavy  trains  ? In  what  way  may 
the  natural  consequences  of  possible  but  unper- 
ceived defects  be  best  obviated?  All  such  ques- 
tions should  be  constantly  entertained  and  an- 
swered by  study  and  experiment. 

It  is  true  that,  in  view  of  the  constant  and 
enormous  railroad  travel  in  this  country,  great 
disasters  are  comparatively  infrequent.  At 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  there  are  thou- 
sands of  human  beings  thundering  along  upon 
the  rails,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  how  few  are  hurt ! 
It  is  computed  that  the  Dlinois  Central  Railroad 
has  transported  thirty  millions  of  peopfo,  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  United  States,  and  with- 
out the  loss  of  a single  life,  except  through  the 
acknowledged  fault  of  the  sufferer.  Such  a rec- 
ord is  as  honorable  as  it  is  remarkable  Yet 
with  proper  care  it  might  be  the  rule  of  every 
road.  It  is  one  of  the  immutable  laws  that,  as 
the  sailor  expressed  it,  God  has  somehow  so  fixed 
the  world  that  a man  can  afford  to  do  right. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  question  that  tho  safer  a 
railroad  is,  the  more  profitable  it  is. 

We  warn  the  managers  that  peculiar  care  is 
necessary,  now  that  the  frosts  are  coming ; and 
that  the  public  will  not  accept  any  easy  apology 
for  an  appalling  tragedy. 


PARTIES. 


Because  Patriotism  requires  in  times  of 
public  peril  the  earnest  support  of  certain  can- 
didates, it  does  not  therefore  become  Party- 
spirit.  Patriotism  is  not  neutrality  between 
policies  proposed ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
faithful  support  of  that  policy  which  promises 
greater  security  to  the  Government.  Parties 
are  inevitable  and  desirable  in  every  consti 
tutional  system.  But  when  we  speak  of  such 
parties  we  mean,  of  course,  men  and  policies 
which  aim  always  at  the  better  preservation  of 
the  nation.  There  is  such  a thing  as  faction  as 
well  as  party.  There  is  such  a thing  as  a trai- 
tor as  well  as  a political  opponent.  Thus  Ben- 
edict Arnold  was  not  a true  American  whose 
political  views  differed  from  those  of  Washing- 
ton; he  was  a traitor  Thus  also  Jefferson 
Davis  is  not  an  honest  political  opponent , ho 
is  a rebel. 

Hostility  to  causeless  and  bloody  rebellion  is 

patriotic  duty,  which,  we  trust,  we  shall  never 
forget.  Whatevci  favors  rebellion  or  excuses 
rebels  will  always  be  resisted  by  truly  patriotic 
citizens.  Rebellion  can  not,  in  any  legitimate 
sense,  be  a party  policy.  It  has  not  been  so  in 
this  country,  although  the  rebels  hoped  it  might 
be  made  so.  Tho  true  men  of  all  ihe  old  par- 
ties stood  together  for  the  Government,  and  they 
stand  there  now.  And,  at  such  a time  as  this, 
the  only  legitimate  party  division  is  a rivalry  of 
Patriotism.  Which  shall  most  swiftly  and  sure- 
ly i^tjd  ^ncpjic^iOTpiljly  vindicate  the  national 
honor,  maintain  the  national  authority,  and  de- 


alt not  be  disap-  I honor,  maintain  tnc  national  auuiomy , 
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fernl  the  national  domain?  These  are  the  only 
questions  that  ought  now  to  bo  entertained  by 
the  American  people.  • 

And  upon  these  questions  there  can  not 
properly  he  any  mere  party  division.  The  elec- 
tion of  November  8 has  destroyed  all  existing 
parties.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  not  elected  because  lie 
was  a Republican,  nor  General  M'Clellan  de- 
feated because  he  was  a Democrat.  The  elec- 
tion is  the  expression  of  the  overpowering  de- 
termination of  the  people  that  there  shall  be  no 
parties  during  a war  for  the  life  of  the  nation. 
Wo  have  but  one  duty  before  us,  and  that  is  to 
defend  the  nation  against  foreign  and  domestic 
foes.  A vigorous  and  uny;elaing  war  is  now 
heartily  accepted  by  the  people  as  the  only  way 
to  peace. 


THE  ARTISTS’  FUND  SOCIETY. 


NO  DORG  TO  LOVE. 

No  dorg  to  love,  none  to  karess. 

How  can  I ever  mi  sadness  ekspress? 

Chunck  is  defunct,  dead  as  a nale; 

Hushed  Is  his  barkin,  and  still  is  his  tale. 

O such  a tale,  white  on  the  end, 

Opht  did  he  chase  it  with  wiggle  and  bend; 
Chase  it  with  nose  twisting  uronnd, 

Till  overcum  he  reposed  on  the  ground. 

Now  he's  ekstinct,  dead  as  a nale. 

Where  is  the  bark  and  the  wag  of  his  taler 
In  dreams  alone,  poor  Chunck  I see^ 

Swigging  his  milk,  or  else  skratching  a flea; 
"Tis  but  a dream,  waking  I weep, 

For  under  2 feet  of  ground  does  ho  sleep. 

O blissful  pup,  oust  full  of  pla, 

Hav'n’t  I fed  you  day  after  day? 

Given  you  milk,  given  you  bread, 

Given  you  mnni  a pat  on  the  head? 

Now  you're  ekstinct,  dead  as  a nale. 

Where  is  the  bark  and  the  wag  of  your  tale? 


What  is  the  difference  between  a cat  and  a document  ? 
—One  has  claws  at  the  end  of  its  paws,  and  the  other  has 
pauses  at  the  end  of  its  clauses. 


This  Society,  now  in  its  fifth  year,  is  designed 
for  the  relief  of  suffering  artists.  It  is  in  fact  a 
Mutual  Insurance  Company,  the  source  of  its 
receipts  being  an  annual  sale  of  pictures  con- 
tributed by  the  members.  Among  the  piles  of 
political  and  purely  commercial  pamphlets  it  is 
a pleasure  to  come  upon  the  simple,  modest 
statement  of  the  operations  of  this  Society  for  its 
fourth  year.  It  has  a fund  of  thirteen  thousand 
dollars  in  the  treasury,  yielding  an  income  of 
about  on e thousand  dollars.  The  required  value 
of  contributions  is  fifty  dollars  each.  They  arc 
collected  in  a gallery,  and  after  proper  exhibi- 
tion are  sold.  The  results  of  the  last  sale 
showed  an  average  of  seventy-six  dollars  for 
each  contributor,  against  seventy-three  in  the 
previous  year.  Mr.  Casilear  was  the  retiring 
President — we  intend  no  pun,  although  the  pun 
would  be  equally  true — and  the  management  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  artists.  Friendly 
genial  bro-herhood  ! the  heart  is  drawn  to  their 
peacefnl  labors  all  the  more  warmly  in  the 
stormy  times  upon  wh» ,;ii  we  are  cast.  And. 
like  their  brethren  the  authors,  never  do  they 
appear  in  a lovelier  light  than  that  of  charity  to 
each  other — and  to  their  critics. 


The  first  time  Jerrold  saw  a celebrated  song-writer,  the 
latter  said  to  him:  “Youngster,  have  you  sufficient  con- 
fidence in  me  to  lend  me  a guinea  ?”  “ Oh  yes,"  said  Jer- 
rold,  “I’ve  all  the  confidence,  but  I haven't  the  guinea." 


Vegetable  life  Is  more  vigorous  than  animal  life.  A tree 
can  stand  a great  deal  more  hacking  than  a man. 


“ Mother,"  said  a little  square-built  urchin  nbont  five 
years  old,  “why  don't  the  teacher  make  mo  a monitor 
sometimes  ? I can  lick  every  boy  in  my  class  but  one  1" 


Wanted— By  an  attorney,  a clerk  to  engross  other  peo- 
ple's attention. 


To  hear  a declaration  of  love  a young  iady  will  give  her 
ears. 


If  all  swallows  had  wings  and  bills,  what  a fluttering 
and  twittering  there  would  be  in  some  stomachs. 


The  following  is  ingenious  as  a specimen  of  two  mean- 
ings in  the  snmo  words,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  revo- 
lutionary quibble  in  which  King  George  was  at  once  de- 
nounced and  applauded.  The  one  sense  is  found  in  reading 
the  two  columns,  the  other  in  reading  across  as  if  there 
was  but  one; 


I always  did  intend 
Single  my  life  to  spend. 
It  ranch  delightoth  me 
fo  .ire  .rom  women  free, 
it’s  sure  a Uoppy  life 
l'o  .'ire  without  a wife, 

A female  to  my  mind 
* — oxpect  to  find 


To  take  to  me  a wife 
Would  grieve  my  very  life. 
To  think  upon  a bride, 

I can’t  be  satisfled. 

Tin  woman  i«  !ha  thing 
8uch  troublea  on  ua  bring 
The  joy  I can't  express 
So  great  in  singleness. 


A NEW  VOLUME  OF  “HARPER.’’ 

With  the  December  Number  of  Hamper's  Mag- 
azine begins  the  Thirtieth  Volume,  and  it  begins 
with  unabated  energy  and  interest.  The  hold  which 
this  monthly  has  upon  the  popular  heart  is  unre- 
laxing, as  it  ought  to  be ; for  there  is  no  magazine 
published  which  is  more  skillfully  adapted  to  the 
popular  sympathy  and  taste.  The  facilities  of  the 
Publishers  enable  them  to  secure  the  earliest  pub- 
lication of  the  best  stories  of  the  best  English  au- 
thors, as  well  as  the  contributions  of  the  most  at- 
tractive American  writers.  Dickens’s  tale,  “Our 
Mutual  Friend”  — one  of  his  most  characteristic 
works— was  begun  in  June,  and  is  regularly  contin- 
ued every  month.  Ross  Browne’s  “ Tour  through 
Arizona,”  illustrated  by  his  own  drawings,  give 
the  freshest  and  most  amusing  passages  of  Ameri- 
can travel  and  adventure ; while  the  popular  his- 
torian of  Napoleon,  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  begins, 
in  the  December  Number,  “ Heroic  Deeds  of  He- 
roic Men,”  being  the  most  interesting  and  brilliant 
passages  in  the  history  of  the  war  for  the  Union. 

In  this  Number  also  begins  the  new  novel  of 
Wilkie  Collins,  author  of  “The  Woman  in 
White,"  “No  Name,”  etc.  It  is  called  “Arma- 
dale,” and  it  opens  with  commanding  interest  and 
n maturer  power.  The  first  number  thoroughly 
arouses  the  reader's  interest  and  expectation,  and 
is  superior  in  its  characteristic  way  to  any  opening 
chapters  of  his  previous  works.  These,  with  the 
usual  miscellany,  compose  a monthly  feast  which 
we  heartily  commend  to  all  our  readers.  Wilkie 
Collins  has  fairly  won  his  laurels.  He  is  new 
showing  that  he  can  justly  wear  them. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Two  fast  young  men,  just  returning  home  after  a night's 
carousal,  saw  the  sun  rising.  One  of  them  insisted  it  was 
the  snn,  the  other  that  it  was  the  moon.  They  agreed  to 
leave  it  to  the  first  man  they  met.  He  also  had  been  out 
on  a lark.  “ Excuse  rue.  Sir,  but  my  friend  and  I have 
mrnle  n little  bet  whether  that’s  tlie  snn  or  the  moon  that's 
now  rising,  and  we've  agreed  to  have  you  decide  the  mat- 
ter." “Fact Is,  gentlemen,  I should  be  very  happy;  but 
you  see  I’m  a stranger  in  the  city,  and  been  out  all  night!" 


“The  Good  Old  Times."— The  old  times  were  not  good 
times,  at  least  for  servants.  Here  is  a deed  which,  nowa- 
days, would  be  deemed  most  brutal  and  unmanly,  record- 
ed in  Pepys'  Diary  as  rather  commendable  than  other- 
wiso : “ December  2, 1680.  This  morning,  observing  some 
things  to  be  laid  up  not  ns  they  should  be  by  my  girl,  I 
took  a broom  and  basted  her  till  she  cried  exceedingly.” 


A Disco  vest.— How  many  feet  has  a horse?— Six;  fore- 
feet, in  front  and  two  behind. 


“ Paddy,"  said  a wag,  “ your  ears  are  too  long."  “Div- 
il  a bit  uv  thrubble  does  that  give  me ; but  yours  are  too 
short  aitogither  for  the  braying  baste  that  yees  be.” 


The  Highest  Kind  or  Architecture — Building  castles 
In  the  air. 


The  Light  of  Other  Days — Oil  lamps. 


Why  is  a vain  young  lady  like  a confirmed  drunkard  ? — 
Because  neither  of  them  are  satisfied  with  the  moderate 
use  of  the  glass 


This  is  worth  noting:  wit's  controll’d  by  dullness; 
The  deepest  thought  can  scarce  be  said  in  fullness; 
Elixir  to  the  blood  of  two  or  three. 

Poison  to  lives  of  common  men  'twonld  be. 


Who  is  he?"  said  a passer-by  to  a policeman,  who  was 
endenvoring  to  raise  an  intoxicated  individual  that  had 
fallen  into  r gutter.  “Can’t  say,  Sir,”  replied  the  police- 
“he  can't  give  any  account  of  himself."  “Ofconrse 
not, "replied  the  other;  “how  are  you  to  expect  an  account 
from  a man  who  has  lost  his  balance?" 


“ A word  in  your  privnt-eet,”.  as  Captain  Wipslow  said 
hamST111®8  when  he  fired  IE®?  f0t|’rtjc  Ala- 


“ Grammar  class,  stand  up  and  recite.  Tom,  parse 
girls.” 

Punt-  “ Girls  is  a particular  noun,  of  the  lovely  gender, 
lively  person,  and  double  number,  kissing  mood,  in  tho 
immediate  tense,  and  in  tiie  expectation  case  to  matri- 
mony, according  to  general  rule." 


Consolation  Stakes. — Those  you  get  at  a city  tavern 
the  day  after  you  have  tried  to  eat  the  article  at  home. 


Caution. — The  other  day  a Indy,  while  stooping  over 
her  sewing-machine,  suddenly  got  a most  painful  Btitch  in 
her  side. 


Matches,  like  every  thiDg  else,  have  “ gone  up.”  Young 
ladies  and  parsons  greatly  fear  that  the  upwavd  tendency 
will  be  detrimental  to  “ match-makiiuj .” 


The  son  who  recently  had  a fifty-acre  lot  left  him  by  his 
father  is  said  to  be  “contented  with  his  lot." 


“Fast”  and  “Slow”  Writers — Swift  and  Crabbc. 


A celebrated  divine  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  while  one 
day  taking  his  usual  walk,  happened  to  come  on  a little 
boy  busily  engaged  in  forming  n miniature  building  of 
clay.  Always  fond  of  conversation  with  children,  he  at 
once  began  his  interrogatories  as  follows:  “Well,  my  lit- 
tle man,  what's  this  you’re  doing V “Making  a hoose. 
Sir."  “What  kind  o’ a hoose?*’  “ A kirk,  Sir."  “Where’s 
the  door?"  “There  it's,"  replied  the  boy,  pointing  with 
his  finger.  “Where's  the  pulpit?*'  “There,"  said  the 
boy.  The  doctor,  now  thinking  ho  would  fix  the  sharp- 
eyed  boy,  again  asked,  “Ay,  but  where's  the  minister?" 
The  youngster,  with  a knowing  look -to  liis  querist,  and 
with  a scratch  of  his  head,  replied,  “Oh,  1 hav'na  enough 
o’  dirt  to  make  him." 


Dr.  Tomkins  showed  one  of  his  friends  a surgical  instru- 
ment omnmented  with  a handle  carved  in  hone.  “By- 
the-by,''  said  he,  “do  yon  know  what  that  handle  is  made 
of?”  u of  ivory?”  “ No,  you  nre  wrong  there,"  said  the 
doctor,  with  teal’s  in  his  eyes;  “that  handle  is  the  thigh- 
bone of  my  poor  aunt. " 


A person  lately  Inquired  how  often  fresh  meat  could  bo 
supplied  to  a family  residing  for  the  slimmer  senson  in  a 
village  not  mnny  miles  from  Brechin.  “ Wool,  weel,  Sir," 
replied  a woman  apparently  well  acquainted  with  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  district,  “ ye  maun  gio  yer  orders  afore- 
hand,  as  our  butcher  only  kills  half  a beast  at  a time." 


At  the  Winchester  sessions  four  men  were  indicted  for 
stealing  beans.  A gentleman  present  asked  another, 
“What  have  they  been  doing?"  “Bean  stealing,”  was 
the  reply. 


An  Irish  witness  in  a court  of  justice,  being  asked  what 
kind  of  “ ear-marks"  the  hog  in  question  had,  replied — 
“ He  had  no  particular  ear-marks  except  a very  short 
tail." 


A Forensic  Swordsman.— Mr.  Sergeant  Parry  is  re- 
tained on  behalf  of  Midler.  Certainly  Parry  is  a prom- 
ising name  for  a defense. 


A traveler  who  was  detained  an  hour  by  some  mis- 
chance, shortened  his  stay  by  “making  a ‘minute’  of 
it.  ■*  There’s  philosophy  for  you. 


One  of  the  P ill-grim  Fathers— Brandreth. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

On  Tuesday,  the  8th  of  November,  tho  neopie  of  the 
twenty-five  loyal  States  voted  for  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  On  the  same  day  in  seven 
of  these  States,  namely,  New  York.  Massachusetts,  Michi- 
gan, Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nevada,  there  were 
also  held  elections  of  State  officers.  The  election  was  pro- 
ceeded with  quietly,  without  even  the  ordinary  commo- 
tion. livery  possible  and  expedient  measure  was  adopted 
to  secure  this  end  both  by  the  General  and  State  Govern- 
ments. There  had  been  rumors  of  a meditated  invasion 
of  States  on  the  Northern  border,  and  of  violent  schemes 
involving  the  release  of  rebel  prisoners  and  the  destruction 
of  the  principal  Northern  cities.  The  indications  that  such 
violence  was  contemplated  were  considered  sufficient  to 
justify  the  Government  in  sending  troops  North  in  such 
numbers,  and  so  disposed,  as  to  render  these  attempts,  if 
made,  utterly  useless.  Every  precaution,  however,  was 
taken  that  these  armed  men  should  not  even  appear,  un- 
less absolutely  necessary.  Major-General  Butler  was  sent 
to  New  York  City  to  take  command  of  the  troops  which 
were  arriving  here  to  meet  tho  existing  emergencies. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  returns  of  the  election  are  incom- 
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pleto;  but  it  is  certain  that  Abraham  Lincoln  has  been 
re-elected  ITesident  and  Andrew  Johnson  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  by  overwhelming  majori- 
ties. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Since  tho  movement  of  October  27  nothing  important 
hns  occurred  in  tho  armies  of  the  James  and  of  tlie  Poto- 
mac. On  the  night  of  tho  30th  (Sunday)  the  rebels  effect- 
ed nn  entrance  into  the  picket  line  at  the  point  of  connec- 
tion of  tlie  Second  and  Fifth  Corps,  and  passing  from  one 
post  to  another  took  all  tlie  picket*  prisoner*.  Tlie  num- 
ber captured  was  nearly  400.  It  waa  intended  to  follow 
up  this  adroitly-executed  scheme  by  an  assault  at  tlie 
same  point,  but  this  was  frustrated  by  the  escape  of  ono 
of  the  pickets,  who  gave  prompt  information  of  the  ene- 
my’s movement  Some  time  previous  to  this  event  tho 
same  trick  had  been  ns  successfully  played  upon  tlie  ene- 
my. The  point  where  the  Second  and  Fifth  Corps  connect 
appears  to  be  nn  inviting  goal,  at  which  all  rebel  assaults 
on  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  are  specially  directed. 

Nothing  more  than  the  usual  guerrilla  warfare  affords 
a topic  ol  news  in  (ho  Valley  since  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Creek.  On  tlie  26th  General  Duffio  was  captured  by  guer- 
rillas between  Martinabnrg  and  Winchester.  On  the  22d 
General  Early  issued  an  address  to  his  army,  lie  said 
that  he  had  hoped  to  congratulate  them  on  a splendid 
victory  won  by  them  at  Belle  Grove,  on  Cedar  Creek, 
where  they  had  surprised  and  routed  two  corps  of  Sheri- 
dan’s army,  capturing  18  pieces  of  artillery  and  1500  pris- 
oners; but  that  he  had  the  mortification  of  announcing 
to  them  that  by  their  subsequent  misconduct  they  lost  all 
the  benefits  of  their  victory,  and  Inclined  a serious  disas- 
ter. Ho  attributed  tho  defeat  of  October  1!)  wholly  to  tho 
disorderly  conduct  of  his  men.  He  said  that  if  any  con- 
siderable number  of  them  had  made  a stand,  even  at  the 
last,  the  disaster  would  have  been  averted,  “but  under  the 
insane  dread  of  bring  flanked,  and  a panic-stricken  terror 
of  the  enemy’s  cavalry,”  they  would  listen  to  no  appeal, 
and  had  allowed  a small  body  of  cavalry  to  take  their 
trains  and  artillery. 

On  the  19th  and  2flth  of  October  nn  important  corre- 
spondence occurred  between  Lieutenant-General  Grant 
and  General  Lea  in  regard  to  tho  treatment  of  prisoners. 
General  Lee  opened  the  correspondence.  lie  stated  that 
nil  negroes  taken  by  tho  Confederates  were  treated  by 
them  as  prisoners  of  war  unless  they  were  identified  ns 
property  of  citizens  or  residents  of  tlie  Confederate  States. 
From  these  nolnbor  was  exacted.  Those  who  were  identi- 
fied as  slaves  occupied  a different  position.  Hen  ferred  to 
the  policy  of  the  American  States  in  the  wars  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  of  1812,  and  said  that  they  ha<? returned  to  their 
owners  all  slaves  captured  in  war  who  had  been  abducted 
from  those  owners  by  the  British  armies.  Ho  said  that 
tho  negroes  who  had  been  employed  on  tho  rebel  lines  of 
fortification  were  slaves,  but  they  had  been  thus  employed 
through  an  error  of  his  engineer  officer,  and  were  meant 
to  be  sent  into  the  interior.  General  Grant  replied  ihat 
all  Federal  soldiers  when  captured  by  tho  Confederates 
must  lie  treated  ns  prisoners  of  war;  if  they  were  treated 
otherwise  ho  must  resort  to  the  policy  of  retaliation. 

THE  WESTERN  CAMPAION. 

A dispatch  from  General  Blunt,  dated  Neosho,  Missouri, 
October  30,  says  that  on  tiio  28th  lie  cama  up  with  Price  at 
Newtown,  anil  after  a severe  fight  of  three  or  four  hours, 
drove  tlie  enemy  from  the  field  in  confusion,  with  the  loss 
of  over  200,  including  two  Colonels.  Our  total  loss  was 
about  120.  Tho  Federal  troops  consisted  of  Ford's  and 
lennison's  brigades  of  Blunt's  Division.  The  enemy  was 
fully  10,000  strong.  Price  la  retreating  toward  Cassville, 
and  will  be  vigorously  pursued.  Price  has  been  utterly 
defeated  in  his  Missouri  campaign,  and  chiefly  by  the  co- 
operation of  Kansas  troops  and  by  Pleasanton’s  prompt 
movements.  Tlie  rebel  General  was  exactly  repeating  his 
original  campaign  in  the  State  in  1301.  lie  was  then  out- 
generaled by  llalleck,  and  after  his  forced  retreat  from  tho 
State  was  hard  pushed,  anil  at  Pea  Ridgo  suffered  a terri- 
ble defeat.  Will  Roeecrans  give  us  a second  l’ea  Ridge? 

General  Sherman,  two  days  after  tho  hattloof  Allatoonn, 
issued  the  following  congratulatory  order: 

“ In  tub  rier-n,  Kbnbsaw  ?IorvrAiv,  Oet  T 1«64. 

“Special  Field  Orders  No.  8(5. — Tho  General  Com- 
manding avnils  himself  of  the  opportunity  in  the  hand- 
some defense  made  of  ‘Allntoona,’  to  illustrate  the  meet 
important  principle  in  wnr,  that  fortified  posts  should  bo 
defended  to  tho  last,  regardless  of  the  relative  numbers  of 
the  party  attacking  and  attacked. 

“ Allatoonn  was  garrisoned  by  three  regiments,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Tonrtelotto,  and  reinforced  hy  a de- 
tachment from  adivisionat  Rome,  nndrr  command  of  Brig- 
adier-General .1.  M.  Corse,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  and 
a few  hours  after  was  attacked  hy  French’s  Division  of 
Stewart’s  corps,  two  other  divisions  br  ing  near  at  hand, 
and  in  support.  Gen.  French  demanded  a surrender,  in 
a letter,  to  ‘ avoid  a useless  effusion  of  blood,’  and  gave  but 
five  minutes  for  answer.  Gen.  Corse’s  answer  was  emphat- 
ic and  strong,  that,  ho  and  his  command  we  r«  ready  for  the 
‘useless  i (fusion  of  blood’  as  soon  as  it  was  agreeable  to 
General  French. 

“This  was  followed  by  nn  attack  which  was  prolonged 
for  five  hours,  resulting  in  tho  complete  repulso  of  tlie  en- 
emy, who  left  his  dead  on  the  ground,  amounting  to  more 
than  two  hundred,  and  four  hundred  prisoners,  well  and 
wounded.  Tho  ‘effusion  of  blood'  was  not  ‘usele^,’  as 
tlie  position  at  Allntoona  was  and  is  very  important  to  onr 
present  and  future  operations. 

“ Tho  thanks  of  this  army  are  due,  nnd  nro  hereby  ac- 
corded, to  General  Corse,  Colonel  Tonrtelotto,  officers  and 
men,  for  their  determined  and  gallant  defenso  of  Allatoo- 
nn, and  it  is  made  ai^exnmple  to  illustrate  tlie  importance 
of  preparing  in  time,  and  meeting  the  danger,  when  pres- 
ent, boldly,  manfully,  and  well. 

“This  nrmy,  though  unseen  to  the  garrison,  was  co-op- 
evating  by  moving  toward  the  read  by  which  the  enemy 
could  alone  escape,  but  unfortunately  were  delayed  by  the 
rain  and  mud;  but  this  fact  hastened  tho  retreat  cf  the 
enemy. 

“ Commanders  nnd  garrisons  of  the  posts  along  onr  rail- 
roads are  hereby  instructed  that  they  must  hold  their  posts 
till  the  last  minute,  sure  that  the  timo  gained  is  valuable 
and  necessary  to  their  comrndes  nt  tho  front. 

“ By  order  of  Major-General  Sherman." 

CAPTURE  OF  THE  “FLORIDA.” 

We  nre  nblo  this  week  to  record  another  naval  triumph 
which  blots  from  tlie  sea  the  most  powerful  privateer  of 
the  Confederacy.,  Onthe7th  of  October  tho  pirate  steam- 
er Florida  was  captured  by  the  United  States  steamer  IFn- 
c.hussett  in  tho  Bay  of  Salvador,  Brazil.  Fifty-eight  of 
tho  crew  nnd  twelvo  officers  of  the  pirate  were  taken  with- 
out the  loss  of  a man.  Eight  of  tlie  crew  and  the  surgeon 
arrived  on  the  Kcarsarge  at  Boston  November  7.  Tlie 
details  of  the  capture  are  as  follows : 

Tlie  Florida  arrived  at  Bahia,  Bay  of  ”nn  Salvador,  on 
tho  night  of  October  7.  The  Waehiuett  was  in  the  same 
port,  anil  Captain  Collins,  commanding  tho  vessel,  after 
consultation  with  his  officers,  determined  to  sink  tho 
Florida.  Tlie  privateer  was  attacked  at  three  o'clock  in 
tlie  morning,  nnd  completely  surprised.  Tho  Floridan  as 
compelled  to  surrender.  Captain  Morris,  command  ing  tlie 
privateer,  and  a portion  of  his  crew,  were  on  shore  at  tho 
time,  and  were  not  captured.  The  capture  of  this  vessel 
in  a measure  compensates  us  for  the  report  that  the  Tal- 
lahassee is  again  at  work,  and  that  two  new  privateers 
nre  afloat,  namely,  tho  Chickanuniya  and  tho  Oluslre. 

The  Chickamnmja  is  commanded  by  Lieutenant  John 
Wilkinson,  an  old  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who 
resigned  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  vessel  is  a 
screw  steamer,  and  carries  an  armament  of  three  guns— 
one  82-ponnder  nnd  two  24’s.  She  is  manned  by  150  men, 
and  ran  out  of  Wilmington  on  tlie  night  of  October  27. 

Tlie  Oluxtce  is  an  iron  screw  steamer,  1100  ton”  burden, 
220  feet  long,  nnd  very  fast.  Site  ran  out  of  Wilmington 
on  the  night  of  the  30th,  nnd  is  commanded  by  Lieuten- 
ant William  II.  Ward,  of  Virginia,  who  was  also  an  old 
officer  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

A REBEL  PLOT. 

The  rebels  linvo  been  scheming  to  liberate  the  prisoners 
confined  at  Camp  Douglas,  ChicUgo,  on  the  day  of  elec- 
tion. The  plot,  however,  was  discovered  in  time  to  pre- 
vent its  execution,  and  tho  conspirators  were  arrested. 
In  nearly  every  case  arms  and  ammunition  were  found 
in  the  possession  of  the  suspected  person*.  One  of  those 
arrested  is  Colonel  Marmaduke,  brother  of  the  rebel  Gen- 
eral. 


SOUTHERN  CONSCRIPTION  OF  SLAVES, 

The  Richmond  Examiner  says  that  the  extension  of  the 
Conscript  law  to  slaves  is  daily  growing  in  favor,  and  will 
be  adopted  by  the  next  Confederate  Congress.  The  Mont- 
gomery Appeal  regards  the  proposition  ns  unwise  if  not 
dangerous,  and  objects  to  it  as  a fatal  blow  to  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  nnd  as  nn  indication  that  all  other  re- 
sources have  been  exhausted.  The  Mobile  Tribune  says 
that  every  tiling  must  he  sacrificed  to  the  independence 
of  tlie  Confederacy.  As  to  the  effects  of  the  proposition 
on  subsistence  the  Richmond  Examiner  says:  “Thc7>ro- 
duction  of  supplies  is  not  our  present  difficulty,  but  their 
transportation  and  distribution.  Negroes  now  do  not  aid 
in  the  transportation  of  supplies,  but  when  in  the  army 
they  may  be  used  to  further  that  great  military  end  us 
well  as  to  fight." 

All,  however,  do  not  agree  with  the  Examiner;  at  least 
one  of  its  correspondents,  who  signs  himself  A.  B.,  does 
not.  This  correspondent  says  that  the  negro,  if  conscript- 
ed, would,  he  believes,  desert  to  the  Yankees;  and  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  negroes  in  the  Federal  army 
never  desert  to  the  rebels.  The  Examiner  answers  that 
the  negro  fears  to  desert  to  the  Confederates,  but  would 
not  have  this  apprehension  if  ho  should  see  Degree*  in  their 
nrmy,  and  understand  that  there  negroes  were  rewarded 
with  freedom  and  a home  in  the  8011th.  “ But,"  says 
A.  B.,  “ tho  negroes  won't  fight.’’  The  Examiner  re- 
plies: “We  confess  that  at  one  time  we  entertained  tha 
same  opinion.  A distinguished  general  officer,  writing  to 
its  privately  upon  this  subject  (wo  wish  we  could  give  tlio 
public  the  woight  nnd  influence  of  his  name),  answers  this 
objection.  Ho  says:  ‘Fort  Gilmer,  the  other  day,  showed 
they  would  fight.  They  raised  each  other  over  the  para- 
pet, to  be  shot  ns  they  appeared  above.’  But  fighting  is 
not  the  only  duty  demanded  of  soldiers.  In  the  Cri- 
mean war  ‘over  one  hundred  thousand  men’  were  em- 
ployed outside  of  the  army.  The  ‘Work  Party  corps’  of 
tlie  British  nrmy,  employed  on  roads,  was  ovir  ten  thou- 
sand. Tho  negroes  are  wanted,  not  only  as  soldiers,  but 
as  laborers  and  working  men,  to  relieve  the  soldiers." 

In  conclusion,  tho  Examiner  fays  “Wo  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  thismeasure  is  demanded  by  our  present 
exhaustion.  We  do  cot  believe  it  is.  But  the  future  must 
be  provided  for;  and  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  sensible 
man  that  the  drain  upon  the  population  of  the  Cm. fedora  to 
States  which  this  war  has  made  must  eventually  exhaust 
those  States,  unless  something  is  done  to  supply  this  drain 
from  other  sources  than  the  white  population.  The  Con- 
scription law  can  not  he  extended  to  any  greater  age,  and 
its  execution,  however  mnch  improved,  can  not  find  ihe 
men  to  supply  the  losses  as  fast  as  the  campaigns  create 
them  Shall  wo  permit  the  enemy  tb  use  th"  •'errors 
against  us,  or  shall  we  make  use  of  them  for  our  detente  ?" 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


ROPE. 


Pr  appears  now  to  he  a settled  policy  of  the  English 
Government  to  allow  its  colonial  dependencies  the  privi- 
lege of  a separate  government  whenever  they  may  01100*0, 
or  feel  prepared  to  release  themselves  from  their  former 
obligations.  For  this  reason  the  project  of  a Canadian 
Confederation  is  now  being  considered.  In  case  of  wai  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States  the  latter  would 
strike  the  former  through  an  attack  on  Canada,  which 
would  compel  England  to  transport  a large  military  nnd 
naval  force  across  the  Atlantic.  It  would  ho  impossible  in 
this  situation  for  England  to  escape  utter  defeat.  The  in- 
habitants of  Australia  are  now  at  Issue  with  the  Mo’lur 
Country.  There  is  much  angry  dissatisfaction  among 
them  on  account  of  the  transportation  of  convicts  to  the 
western  part  of  Australia.  This  had  become  a jnst  causo 
of  alnim  nnd  a reasonable  occasion  for  a protest.  The  pro- 
test having  been  disregarded,  the  Australians  have  quite 
saucily  hinted  that  the  Crown  may  choose  between  an  ac- 
cession to  their  demands  or  their  independence.  It  is 
probable  that  the  matter  will  be  compromised. 

Lord  Stanley  has  been  making  a speech  in  England 
which  has  excited  great  attention.  The  only  complaint 
made  against  it  is  that  it  has  too  much  coolness  and  com- 
mon sense  in  its  composition,  lie  first  expressed  his  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  the  American  war.  lie,  like  General 
Sherman,  thinks  that  the  war  is  only  Just  begun.  He  be- 
lieves that  tho  Federals  will  finally  succeed  fir  all  tho 
purposes  of  conquest,  but  thrt  then  will  come  the  great- 
er difficulty,  namely,  the  maintenance  of  this  conquest, 
lie  dees  not  believe  that  we  shall  he  exhausted  by  the 
drain  on  our  resources  in  men  or  money,  nnd  he  hints 
that  among  onr  resources  may  he  that  of  repudiation, 
ras-ing  from  the  American  to  tho  Italian  question,  Stan- 
ley thinks  that  the  solution  of  the  la'tcr  will  he  promoted 
by  Ihe  arrangement  made  by  France.  Tn  regard  to  Ger- 
many, Lord  Stanley  e-pects  that  the  petty  sovereignties 
will  soon  disappear,  the  Confederation  having  broken 
down.  He  says  that  the  hrenkiug  up  of  (lie  Turkish  Em- 
pire Is  only  a question  of  time,  lie  disapproves  of  forcing 
convicts  upon  Australia.  In  rrgarl  to  the  franchise  ho 
says;  “ It  is  not  now  the  upper,  !t  is  the  middle  class— . 
tho  owners  of  the  greater  pa:  t ef  the  property  of  the  coun- 
try, and  by  far  the  most  powerful  class  in  it— that  ex- 
ercises political  supremacy  at  :he  present  day.  They 
are  not  likely  to  part  with  it — that  i*,  of  iheir  own  free 
will  (at  least,  if  they  do,  It  will  bo  a fact  new  In  tho -his- 
tory of  this  country) ; and  I see  no  such  movom,  nt  on  tho 
part  of  the  working-classes  which  would  be  likely  to  over, 
bear  the  resistance  which  might  be  expected.” 

The  United  States  steamer  Sacramento  was  lately  re- 
fused a supply  of  coals  nt  the  British  ports,  because  that 
three  months  had  rot  elnpped  since  the  last  supply.  This 
is  all  very  well  if  tho  neutrality  laws  are  as  rigidly  ap. 
plied  to  rebel  pirates. 

Mr.  Benjamin,  the  rebel  Secretary  of  Treasury,  has  been 
issuing  a manifesto  to  tho  foreign  agents  of  the  Confeder- 
acy for  the  purpose  of  discournging  Europeans  from  any 
investment  in  United  States  bonds.  The  alacrity  with 
which  the  Gormans  lately  seized  these  bonds  irritated  the 
too  excitable  Secretary,  and  ho  forthwith  *«t  down  to 
prove  that  the  United  States  debt  is  half  as  large  ns  that 
of  England,  while  tho  annnnl  interest  is  in  both  cases 
nearly  eqnnl. 

Lord  Palmerston  was  aged  eighty  years  on  che  80(h  of 
October.  Already  Eugli-tmu  n begin  to  talk  of  his  sue- 

A grand  bazar  was  established  October  13  at  St, 
George's  Hall  in  Liverpool  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
pecuniary  aid  to  Confederate  prisoners  of  war.  It  waa  in- 
augurated under  the  most  aristocratic  auspices.  Among 
the  visitors  wa  notico  tho  name  of  Henry  de  Houghton, 
who  lately  exerted  himself  so  strenuously  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Peace  party  at  the  North.  During  the  first  day 
£3170  was  realized  from  the  sales,  and  nearly  ns  much  on 
tho  second.  Madame  Krlanger,  formerly  Miss  Slidell,  has 
announced  her  intention  of  getting  up  a similar  bazar  in 
Paris. 

Tho  commercial  failures  in  England  continue  to  excite 
appa  hension, 

MEXICO. 


There  is  no  longer  any  formidable  armed  opposition  to 
tho  imperial  government  in  Mexico.  Tlie  war  continues, 
but  it  is  now  reduced  to  a series  of  gmirilla  operations. 
Ortega  has  fled,  and  nearly  all  of  his  late  forces  have  either 
been  captured  or  liave  joined  the  imperialists.  Juarez 
hns  also  disappeared.  Cortinas,  on  the  26th  of  October, 
surrendered  Matamoras  to  General  Mejia  in  the  following 
terms: 

Most  Exokllent  Sib,— I and  the  Mexican  troops 
whichj  until  to-day,  I have  had  the  honor  to  command, 
submit  ourselves  loyally  to  the  imperial  government , con- 
formably  to  the  tenor  of  your  Excellency’s  esteemed  com- 
munication, which  I have  just  received. 

“We  rely  on  the  personal  and  official  protection  of  your 
Excellency ; in  the  magnanimity  of  the  new  government, 
which  from  this  day  forth  we  recognize,  and  in  the  con- 
scientiousness of  our  good  faith,  to  receive  a treatment 
worthy  of  tlie  good  name  of  the  country  to  which  we  be- 
long. And  your  Excellency,  as  our  new  chief,  will  be 
pleased  to  command  ns  as  you  see  fit,  in  the  understanding 
that  the  town  and  all  it  contains  are  completely  at  your 
disposal. 

“ Independence  and  liberty. 

jnairsi  frcTn  n.  uortina. 

“ Heroic  Matamoras,  Hryl  {5,  1864. 
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THE  VIRGINIA  CAMPAIGN. 

On  this  and  the  preceding  page,  and  on  page  748, 
tre  engrave  illustrations  of  recent  events  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Campaign. 

An  incident  of  unusual  interest,  though  not  im- 
portant  in  its  military  bearings,  was  the  capture  of  ( 
one  of  the  rcliel  forts  in  front  of  Petersburg  on  the 
night  of  October  27,  of  which  we  give  an  illustra-  ! 
tion  on  this  page,  together  with  a portrait  of  Captain 
J.  Z.  Brow  n,  who  took  a prominent  part  in  the  as- 
sault. The  Second  and  Third  Divisions  of  the  Sec-  i 
ond  Corps,  under  Egan  and  Mott,  were  engaged  in  ' 
the  movement  aguinst  the  Southside  Railroad,  anil 
only  Miles's  Division  was  left  to  guard  the  intrench- 
ments  of  the  Second  Corps.  In  the  course  of  the  j 
dav  the  enemy  in  front  had  also  been  greatly  weak- 
ened to  resist  our  columns  moving  on  his  right  Hank. 
In  the  evening  Milks  ordered  a reconnoissance  to 
•discover  the  force  in  his  immediate  front.  For  this 
purpose  one  hundred  volunteers  were  solicited  from 
the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers.  Besides  Captain  Brown,  four  officers 
.also  volunteered:  Lieutenants  P.  D.  Spangle. 
Alexander  Ginn,  J.  F.  Benner,  and  Captain  H. 
D.  Price.  Forming  in  a trench  lending  from  our 
picket  line  to  the  rebel  fort  in  front,  and  armed  with 
•Spencer’s  seven  shooters,  they  advanced  over  a 
•space  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  against  the 
fort,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the  Forty-sixth  Vir- 
ginia. The  garrison  was  surprised,  and  our  men  1 
.advancing  in  front  and  on  both  Hanks  entered,  and 
after  a sharp  skirmish  took  possession,  capturing 
four  commissioned  officers,  among  whom  was  a 
nephew  of  Governor  Hf.nry  A.  Wise.  Captain 
Price  was  the  first  to  enter  the  fort  and  was  imme- 
diately afterward  shot.  We  regret  very  much  that 
it  is  impossible  lor  us  to  give  a portrait  of  Captain 
Price,  a gallant  officer,  who  entered  the  service 
originally  as  a private,  and  rose  step  by  step  from  a 
Sergeant  to  First  Lieutenant,  and  finally  to  a Cap-  j 
tain’s  rank.  He  was  a son  of  tho  Reverend  Mr, 
Price,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  of  l’ottstown,  Penn- 
sylvania. The  fort  captured  was  in  our  possession 
half  an  hour  when  it  was  abandoned,  on  the  arrival 
of  fresh  troops  from  other  portions  of  the  rebel  line. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  advantages  might  have 
been  gained  by  our  troops  if  there  had  been  a -trong 
force  on  the  ground  ready  to  support  and  follow  up 
this  daring  and  successful  assault. 

The  illustrations  on  page  748  relate  to  tho  opera- 
tions of  the  Secondand  Fifth  Corps,  October  27.  It  J 
will  be  remembered  that  in  the  advance  against  the 
enemy’s  right  the  Ninth  Corps  served  as  a pivot,  the  ’ 
Fifth  and  Second  taking  more  circuitous  routes  to 
the  left.  The  Second  Corps  starting  at  half  past 
3 A.M.,  from  a point  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fifth 
Corps  on  the  Weldon  Road,  advanced  along  the 
Vaughan  Road,  and  crossing  Hatcher's  Run,  struck 
for  the  Boydton  plank  road,  up  which  they  ad- 
vanced witli  tho  intention  of  turning  the  enemy’s 
extreme  right.  The  sketch  which  we  engrave  of 
Armstrong's  Mills  shows  the  rebel  works  taken  by 
the  Second  Corps  in  the  morning.  These  works 
were  on  Hatcher’s  Run.  It  was  at  this  point  that 
the  Fifth  Corps  came  up,  when  the  Second  advanced, 
as  already  stated,  toward  the  Boydton  Road.  The 
Fifth  were  to  advance  up  the  Run  and  connect  with 
the  right  of  the  Second,  but  failing  to  do  so  on  ac- 
count of  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  country,  a 
gap  was  left  between  the  two  columns,  which,  al- 
though it  led  to  no  serious  reverse,  yet  gave  the  ene- 


my so  decided  an  advantage  as  to  frustrate  the  main 
design  of  the  movement.  General  Crawford,  al- 
though he  failed  to  connect  with  the  Second  Corps, 
succeeded  in  capturing  two  or  three  hundred  prison- 
ers, including  four  officers,  who  were  during  the 
night  conducted  to  the  rear.  This  was  difficult  to 
accomplish,  as  the  night  was  very  dark,  and  the  way 
led  through  dense  woods  and  undergrowth,  and  the 
enemy,  moreover,  was  in  close  proximity.  Not  a 
prisoner  escaped,  orders  having  been  given  to  shoot 
the  first  man  who  stepped  out  of  rank.  The  escape 
of  a single  man  to  the  enemy  would  have  resulted 
in  their  becoming  acquainted  with  our  movements. 
General  Crawford  headed  the  column  in  person, 
picking  his  way  along  the  bewildering  roads  by 
means  of  a compass. 


We  can  not  dismiss  the  operations  on  the  left 
without  alluding  to  the  brilliant  conduct  of  General 
Egan’s  division  of  the  Second  Corps.  To  under- 
stand the  operations  of  this  corps  we  must  remember 
that  it  left  the  Vaughan  Road  before  crossing  Hatch- 
er's Run,  passing  over  to  the  Duncur  Road,  further 
west.  Crossing  on  this  road  southward,  it  then  ad- 
vanced westward,  and  striking  the  Bovdlon  Road 
again  turned  north  up  that  road  toward  the  Run. 
Egan,  who  was  in  the  advance,  was  about  to  cross, 
having  already  captured  a line  of  works  on  the  south 
bank,  when  Mott’s  Division,  at  his  right,  was  at- 
tacked and  pushed  back.  This  left  Egan’s  Division 
entirely  exposed  in  that  direction.  His  left  was 
protected  by  Gregg’s  cavalry.  He  altered  his  line, 
forming  a square,  and  thus  protecting  flank  and  rear 


stood  the  brunt  of  three  successive  charges.  These 
assaults  were  not  only  repulsed  with  severe  loss  to 
the  enemy,  but  each  repulse  was  followed  by  a 
counter -charge.  Egan  succeeded  in  capturing 
nearly  a thousand  prisoners.  Mott’s  Division  was 
re-formed,  and  also  captured  several  hundred  pris- 
oners. 

•ii  ^urn'.ntt  ,l0'vr. to  Paff°  740,  we  havo  there  three 
illustrations  which  relate  to  operations  north  of  the 
James.  One  of  these  is  a view  of  the  Confederate 
iron-clads  on  the  James  River  below  Chaffin’s  Bluff, 
on  the  left  of  Butler's  army.  Two  miles  below  the 
Bluff,  at  tho  Boulare  House  and  at  Signal  Hill,  two 
ledoral  batteries  have  latelv  been  posted.  On  tho 
22d  of  Otober  « sharp  artillery  duel  took  place  be- 
tween these  and  the  rebel  gun-boats,  the  latter  con- 
sisting of  the  Virginia,  Richmond,  Fredericksburg 
Hampton,  and  Drewry.  The  Itrexcnj  was  struck  by 
a shell,  which  blew  up  a gun-carriage  and  wound- 
ed  five  men.  'lhe  Frederiiksburg  had  her  smoke- 
stack destroyed  and  six  men  wounded.  The  gun- 
boats finally  retired  out  of  range. 

The  remaining  sketches  on  the  page  relate  to  the 
movement  of  Butler's  army  on  the  27th,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  operations  of  the  Tenth  Corps  on  and 
beyond  tho  Darbytown  Road.  The  forenoon  was 
occupied  in  skirmishing.  At  noon  the  advance  was 
ordered,  and  the  enemy  was  driven  inside  of  bis  in- 
trenchments,  from  which  he  kept  up  a severe  fire 
all  along  the  line.  Our  men  lay  up  close  to  tlio 
enemy’s  works  and  returned  bis  lire,  but  without 
much  effect,  while  suffering  many  casualties  them- 
selves. Tho  First  Connecticut  Battery,  Captain 
Clinton,  replied  to  a battery  of  the  enemy’s  by 
shelling  the  woods  and  the  rebel  works  in  front. 
The  action  is  represented  in  the  sketch  as  it.  ap- 
peared from  the  Johnson  House,  from  the  windows 
ot  which  General  Butler  and  his  staff  witnessed 
tho  battle.  'Jhis  group  of  officers  is  given  in  an- 
other sketch  on  the  same  page. 


AN  APPEAL. 

It  would  not  cost  you  much,  dear, 

To  linger  in  the  shade. 

While  our  gay  companions  wander 
lrp  and  down  the  woodland  glade: 

Let  the  red  fem  droop  around  us, 

And  the  dead  leaves  flutter  down, 

Our  hearts  are  fresh  and  green,  dear, 
Though  the  forest’s  scorch’d  ond  brown. 

It  would  not  cost  you  much,  dear, 

To  let  me  see  your  hand 

Ungloved — though  well  I know  it 
For  tlic  fairest  in  the  land : 

And  those  dainty  little  fingers 
For  an  instant  might  I hold; 

It  would  not  cost  you  much,  dear; 

To  me,  ’twere  gain  untold ! 

It  would  not  cost  you  much,  dear, 

To  hear  me  whisper  low 

A secret  I discovered 
Not  quite  a week  ago. 

Would  you  promise,  having  told  you. 
That  I never  need  repent? 

Ah!  you  guess  it!  No  reply? 

But  your  silence  gives  consent! 


CAPTURE  OF  REBEL  FORT  IS  FRONT  OF  PETEKSBCRK  BY  THE  ONE  IIUNDKEB  AND  FOK1T-EIGHTH  PENNSYLVANIA,  Octoblr  27  1864._rSi«TCUJi]i  BY  A,  \V.  Wahbft.1 
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QUITE  ALONE. 

Bi  GEOEGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 


CHAPTER  LYI. 

AT  RE8T. 

Seeing  that  the  countess  was  seriously  injured, 
Mr.  M‘Variety  elevated  himself  upon  the  edge 
of  the  ring,  aud  inquired  if  there  were  a doctor 
present.  There  were  several  doctors  present,  all 
eager  and  anxious  to  distinguish  themselves  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public.  There  never  is  any  lack 
of  practitioners  when  accidents  occur  at  places 
of  public  entertainment.  M.D.’s  in  the  stalls, 
M.B.’s  in  the  boxes,  M.Ii.C.S.’s  in  the  pit ; dent- 
ists in  the  slips,  and  herbalists  in  the  gallery. 
It  is  like  asking  a question  of  a clever  class  at  a 
normal  school;  a score  of  arms  go  up  at  once. 
Get  off  your  horse  in  a London  thoroughfare, 
when  you  don’t  happen  to  be  attended  by  a 
groom,  and  bridle-liolders  innumerable  stmt  up 
out  of  the  earth.  Medical  ndvice  was  showered 
thickly  upon  Mr. M ‘Variety;  pouring  over  from 
the  boxes,  the  circle,  and  the  amphitheatre  into 
the  arena  like  a cataract  of  healing  waters.  Mr. 
M‘ Variety  would  have  been  puzzled  how  to  act 
had  he  not  recognized  among  the  volunteers  a 
personal  friend  of  his  own.  This  gentleman  be- 
ing singled  out  to  attend  the  case,  the  others  re- 
tired in  high  dudgeon,  feeling  themselves  great- 
ly aggrieved  that  they  had  not  been  allowed  to 
deny  themselves  a night’s  rest,  and  be  the  instru- 
ments of  alleviating  suffering  at  the  sacrifice  of 
their  comfort  and  of  the  ordinary  reward,  which 
none  of  them  looked  for,  or  would  have  accept- 
ed, if  it  had  been  offered  to  them. 

Some  horse-cloths  were  spread  upon  one  of 
the  spring-hoards  used  by  the  Bounding  Broth- 
ers of  Babylon,  and  the  countess  being  laid  upon 
this  was  carried  out  of  the  ring  into  the  proper- 
ty-room behind  the  curtain.  Sir  William  Long 
hud  gone  to  the  countess’s  dressing-room  to  break 
the  news  to  Lily,  and  to  offer  her  what  assist- 
ance and  comfort  he  could  under  her  new  trial. 
11c  found  her  in  great  agitation,  for  she  had 
heard  the  commotion  in  the  circus,  and  divined 
1 hat  something  had  happened  to  her  mother. 
When  Sir  William  told  her  that  the  countess  had 
fallen  from  the  horse  and  was  seriously  hurt,  the 
girl  sank  into  a chair,  and  wept  and  sobbed  bit- 
terly. She  had  little  cause  to  weep  for  such  a 
mother;  but  in  that  one  moment  of  her  misfor- 
tune she  forgot  and  forgave  all,  and  thought  of 
the  harsh  cruel  woman  only  with  love  and  ten- 
derness and  pity. 

“I  trust,  Lily,”  said  Sir  William,  “I  trust 
you  will  permit  me  to  he  your  friend  under  this 
trial.  I ask  for  nothing  but  to  he  allowed  to 
serve  you.” 

“ Oh,  Sir  William,  you  are  very  kind,  very 
good,”  the  weeping  girl  said,  rising,  and  clasp- 
ing his  hands  with  both  hers.  “1  shall  ever, 
ever  be  grateful  to  you.” 

Again  that  cold  word!  Sir  William  sighed, 
and  looked  at  her  sadly,  taking  her  little  hands 
between  his  own,  aud  patting  them  tenderly. 

“ Where  is  my  mother  ?”  Lily  asked.  “ I 
mast  go  to  her.” 

“ Stay,”  said  Sir  William.  “ I think  you  had 
better  not  go  to  her  now.  It  would  be  too  pain- 
ful ; she  is  under  the  care  of  a doctor,  and  to- 
morrow she  may  be  better.  Wait  a little.” 

“No,  no,”  said  Lily;  “let  me  go  te  her  at 
once ; it  is  my  duty.  She — she  is  my  mother !”  i 

“Let  me  accompany  you,  then,”  said  the  bar- 
onet'; “ perhaps  I can  bo  of  some  service.” 

Lily  accepted  the  offer  with  gratitude ; aud, 
taking  her  hand,  Sir  William  led  her,  as  he 
would  have  led  a child,  out  of  the  dressing-room 
and  along  the  dark  passage  into  the  shed,  to 
which  the  insensible  form  of  her  mother  had 
been  removed. 

It  had  been  determined  to  take  the  injured  j 
woman  to  the  Cottage  at  once,  and  four  men 
were  carrying  her  from  the  circus  into  the  gar- 
dens. She  was  lying  in  a shajieless  heap  on  the 
spring -board,  covered  with  horse-cloths.  Sir 
William  and  Lily,  hand  in  hand,  followed  the 
melancholy  procession  across  the  stone-paved 
yard,  among  litter  and  property  chariots,  and 
horses  showing  their  hind  quarters  through  the 
open  doors  of  the  stables  ; out  through  the  nar- 
) ow  stage  entrance  of  the  circus,  where  the  spring- 
board had  scarcely  room  to  turn ; out  into  the 
gardens  and  down  the  broad  walk  among  the 
colored  lights,  blinking  wearily  and  unsteadily 
in  their  cups ; under  the  gaunt  and  leafless  trees, 
nodding  their  bare  branches  like  the  stalks  of 
funeral  plumes  that  lmd  been  stripped  of  their 
feathers;  past  the  spectral  ash-trees  suspending 
their  skeleton  hands  over  the  seats  of  pleasure  ; 
moving  slowly  among  the  whitewashed  statues 
bathed  from  head  to  foot  in  greenish  tears,  wrung 
from  the  anguish  of  blighted  leaves  and  thf- 
moisturc  of  winter  mosses  desperately  clinging 
to  their  verdure  — the  men  passed  along  with 
their  moaning  burden  to  the  Cottage. 

Among  those  who  walked  by  the  side  of  the 
litter,  and  close  to  the  figure  that  lay  upon  it, 
the  baronet  observed  the  strange-looking  man  he 
bad  noticed  in  the  circus.  lie  called  Lily’s  atten- 
tion to  him,  and  asked  if  she  knew  who  he  was. 

Lily  started.  She  had  seen  that  face  before ; 
she  remembered  it  well ; yet  she  could  not  tell 
when  or  where. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “I  have  seen  him  before — 
in  Paris — no,  not  in  Paris,  before  that,  some- 
where, somewhere.  ” 

While  the  girl  was  wondering,  the  men  paused 
in  the  porch  with  their  burden,  until  the  door 
was  opened  by  Mrs.  Snuff  burn.  Mr.  M ‘Varie- 
ty took  this  opportunity  to  arrest  the  further 
progress  of  the  crowd  of  idlers  who  had  followed 
the  litter  through  the  gardens.  When  the  count- 
ess had  been  carried  in,  he  remained  in  the 
porch  to  prevent  tl*.  inpk  entering  the 
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dark  eyebrows  and  mustache  presented  himself, 
and  desired  to  be  admitted. 

“I  can  not  allow  you  to  pass,"  said  the  man- 
ager. 

“I  am  a friend  of  the  lady,”  said  the  stran- 
ger ; “an  old  friend. ” 

“Oh,  no  doubt,"  said  the  manager;  “and  I 
dare  say  the  mob  at  your  heels  are  all  old 
friends  of  the  lady,  too.” 

“I  assure  you,  Sir,  I am  speaking  the  truth,” 
said  the  stranger,  earnestly ; “let  me  pass,  I 
beseech  you.”  • 

Sir  William  Long  and  Lily  dhme  up  at  this 
moment.  The  stranger  no  sooner  saw  Lily  than 
he  started,  and,  uttering  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise, held  out  his  hands  to  her. 

“LilyFloris!  Lily  Floris!”  he  exclaimed; 
“ do  you,  can  you  remember  me  ?” 

Lily  shrank  from  the  man  in  alarm. 

“Do  you  really  know  this  young  lady?” 
asked  the  baronet. 

“Yes,  Sir,”  the  stranger  replied;  “and  her 
mother  also.  I am  her  oldest  friend,  one  that 
might  have  been  her  dearest  friend,  and  have 
saved  her  from  this.”  He  whispered  a word  in 
Sir  William’s  ear. 

“You  may  let  this  person  pass,  Mr.  M ‘Va- 
riety,” said  Sir  William ; “it  is  no  idle  curios- 
ity that  brings  him  here.” 

No,  indeed,  it  was  no  idle  curiosity  that 
prompted  Jean  Baptiste  Constant  to  follow  the 
bruised  and  bleeding  form  of  the  woman  he  had 
once  so  deeply,  madly  loved ; to  seek  to  stand 
beside  her,  perhaps  in  her  last  moments,  and 
tell  her  that  though  she  had  rejected  his  love 
and  requited  his  kindness  with  ingratitude  and 
scorn,  he  was  yet  willing  to  forgive  her  all. 
They  carried  the  countess  up  into  the  gilded 
apartment.  It  was  blazing  with  light,  and  the 
table  was  laid  for  supper — tliat  supper  to  which 
she  had  invited  her  aristocratic  friends,  prom- 
ising to  make  a night  of  it  and  be  gay. 

The  men,  ns  they  bore  her  into  the  room, 
stumbled  among  wiue- baskets  aud  dishes  of 
fruit  that  had  been  set  upon  the  floor  ready  for 
the  feast.  They  carried  her  at  once  into  her 
own  room,  and  were  about  to  lift  her  upon  the 
bed,  when  the  surgeon,  drawing  aside  the  cur- 
tains, discovered  that  it  had  been  made  the  tem- 
)orary  receptacle  for  Champagne  bottles.  These 
lastily  removed,  the  injured  woman  was  laid 
upon  the  bed ; and  she  lay  there  for  some  min- 
utes apparently  lifeless,  with  the  full  blaze  of  the 
lights  from  the  great  chandelier  fulling  upon 
her  livid  face. 

The  doctor,  finding  only  a slight  scalp  wound 
over  her  temple,  M’as  inclined  to  think  that  her 
injuries  were  not  serious;  and  this  opinion 
seemed  to  be  confirmed  when  she  opened  her 
eyes  and  looked  about  her  calmly.  But  pres- 
ently, when  she  drew  a full  breath,  she  put  her 
hand  to  her  side  and  uttered  a cry  of  pain. 
This  told  the  doctor  that  there  were  other  in- 
juries, and  that  the  case  might  be  more  serious 
than  he  had  first  imagined.  lie  begged  Mr. 
M ‘Variety  to  scud  for  another  surgeon  at  once. 
This  was  done,  aud  in  the  mean  time  the  sur- 
geon in  attendance  endeavored,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Lily  and  Mrs.  Snuffburn,  to  undress  the 
patient.  This,  however,  she  resisted,  waving 
them  off  with  her  hand,  and  groaning  piteously 
every  time  she  drew  her  breath. 

When  the  other  surgeon  arrived  a second  at- 
tempt was  made  to  undress  her,  but  she  scream- 
ed so  dreadfully  that  the  doctors  were  fain  to 
desist.  She  lay  with  her  eyes  wide  open,  fixed 
and  staring  blankly;  her  breath  was  coming  in 
short,  quick  gasps,  and  at  every  gasp  she  utter- 
ed a moan.  The  doctors  felt  her  pulse,  and 
looked  at  each  other  anxiously. 

Sir  William  Long  and  Constant,  interpreting 
their  looks,  stepped  forward  to  ask  their  opinion 
of  the  case. 

“ I am  afraid  she  is  sinking,”  said  the  surgeon 
of  whom  he  made  the  inquiry;  “she  has  re- 
ceived some  internal  injury,  and  refuses  to  be 
moved.” 

Presently  the  countess  turned  her  eyes  full 
upon  Lily,’ who  was  sitting  weeping  anil  trem- 
bling by  her  bedside,  aud  said,  in  French, 

“Is  he  here?” 

Lily  looked  at  her  through  her  tears  inquir- 
ingly.’ 

“Constant,  Constant,”  hor  mother  gasped 
out;  “Jean  Baptiste  Constant!” 

Constant,  who  was  standing  at  the  door  with 
Sir  William  Long,  heard  her  mention  his  name, 
aud  entered  the  chamber. 

The  eyes  of  the  woman  were  waiting  for  him, 
and  when  he  came  upon  her  view  she  held  out 
her  baud  to  him. 

Constant  sprang  to  the  bedside,  aud,  falling 
upon  his  knee,  took  up  the  hand  from  the  count- 
erpane, upon  which  it  had  fallen,  and  kissed  it. 

He  had  kissed  that  hand  once  before,  when  it 
was  rudely  drawn  from  him  with  a bitter  word 
and  a mocking  taunt.  It  was  not  drawn  away 
from  him  now. 

“Jean  Baptiste  Constant,”  she  said,  feebly, 
“I  am  dying;  that  beast  has  trodden  the  life 
out  of  me.  Tell  these  people  to  retire,  all  but 
you  and — and  my  child.” 

The  doctors  and  Mrs.  Smiffburn  retired,  and 
Constant  and  Lily  were  left  alone  by  the  bedside 
of  the  dying  woman.  They  knelt  down  together 
beside  her,  and  waited  for  her  to  speak.  It  was 
some  time  before  she  moved  or  uttered  a word. 
At  length  she  raised  her  arm  feebly,  took  Lily’s 
hand,  and  placed  it  in  that  of  Constant. 

“Protect  her,”  she  said;  “I  leave  her  to 
your  care.” 

“I  accept  the  trust,”  Constant  replied,  sol- 
emnly. 

After  a pause  the  countess  turned  her  eyes 
toward  Lily  and  said,  “Withdraw  for  a little 
and  leave  us — alone.” 

Lily  x-ose  from  her  knees,  blinded  with  tears, 
leaving  the  room,  dazed,  stupefied,  filled  with 
a strange  wonder. 


When  the  door  was  closed  the  countess  roused 
herself  a little,  and  grasped  Constant’s  hand  al- 
most fiercely. 

“Canyoxi  forgive  me?”  she  said,  despairing- 
ly. “ Can  you — can  you  forgive  me  ?” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  he  said ; “I  can — I do !” 

“All?"  she  asked,  eagerly. 

“All;  every  thing,  every’ thing.  Oh,  Vald- 
rie,  Valerie !” 

“I  have  been  very  wicked,  Jean  Baptiste, 
very  ungrateful,  veiy  cruel,  very  heartless ; but 
—but  it  was  not  my  fault.  It  was  born  in  me, 
whipped  into  me,  beaten  into  me  with  kicks  and 
blows.  The  devil  has  been  in  me  from  my  birth, 
and  held  possession  of  me  from  first  to  last.  Had 
he  left  me  for  one  moment  I might  have  requited 
your  kindness  and  been  your  wife,  and  we  might 
have  been  happy  now  in  France.  But  the  devil 
which  possessed  me  made  me  proud,  ambitious, 
ungrateful,  and  wicked,  and  he  has  huiried  me 
on  to  this  dreadful  end  among  strangers  in  a 
foreign  land.  Had  I been  born  with  a good 
spirit  in  me,  Jean  Baptiste,  I should  have  been 
good  and  virtuous,  I should  have  been  grateful, 
I should  have  returned  your  love  and  care,  and 
we  might  have  been  happy  now  in  France.” 

She  paused  frequently  while  she  murmured 
these  words,  laying  her  hand  upon  her  side,  and 
moaning  with  a wail  of  anguish. 

“ I know,”  she  continued,  “I  have  been  very, 
very  wicked ; but  could  I help  it,  Jean  Baptiste? 
Can  wheat  grow  where  only  tares  have  been 
sown ; can  flowers  spring  up  from  a soil  rank 
with  the  roots  of  weeds  ? You  sent  me  to  school 
to  be  taught,  to  learn  to  he  good ; hut  it  was  too 
late,  the  evil  spirit  came  with  my  first  breath. 
I have  been  possessed,  Jean  Baptiste,  possessed 
by  the  devil  all  my  life ; and  now,  O Heaven ! 
what  shall  I do,  what  shall  I do?” 

A sudden  paroxysm  seized  her,  and  she 
clutched  fiercely  at  the  bed-clothes  as  if  she 
were  struggling  with  death.  When  she  grew 
calmer  Constant  took  her  hand  gently,  and 
said : 

“Pray,  Valerie;  pray  to  Heaven  to  forgive 
you.” 

“I  can  not  pray,”  she  said.  “It  is  so  long 
since  I have  prayed.  I have  forgotten  how  to 
pray.  Oh,  mercy,  mercy!”  She  gasped  for 
breath,  and  again  clutched  at  the  bed-clothes 
fiercely. 

Constant  rose  and  went  to  the  door  and  beck- 
oned to  Lily.  She  cntci'cd  the  i-oom,  with  a 
scared  look  upon  her  face,  timidly.  Constant 
took  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  to  the  bed- 
side. Her  mother  turned  and  saw  hex-,  and 
grasped  at  her  hand  as  if  for  rescue. 

“My  child,”  she  said,  “you  are  good,  you 
arc  innocent,  you  have  learned  to  pray;  pray 
for  me,  pray  for  me!”  She  drew  Lily’s  little 
hand  toward  her  and  implored  her  with  kisses. 

And  Lily  kuelt  down  by  the  bedside,  clasped 
her  hands,  and  prayed  for  her  motbei',  looking 
upward  through  her  tears,  and  beseeching  God 
to  pardon  her  all  her  sins  for  the  Saviour’s  sake. 
The  worn,  crushed,  sin-bui'dcncd  woman  caught 
at  the  last  blessed  words  of  the  prayer  and  re- 
peated them  again  and  again,  eagerly  clinging 
to  them  with  her  failing  breath  and  faltering 
tongue,  until  she  floated  away  from  earth  upon 
the  raft  of  promise  which  her  child  had  launched 
into  the  sea  of  her  despair. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

UCST  TO  DDST. 

Lily  was  once  more  Quite  Alone — alone  with 
her  dead  mother  in  the  Cottage  in  the  Gardens 
of  lianelagh. 

The  mystery  of  her  mother’s  dying  woi'ds  had 
been  explained  to  her  by  Jean  Baptiste  Constant, 
lie  repeated  to  her,  with  many  merciful  reserva- 
tions, the  Idyll  of  Marouillc-le-Gency,  which 
the  reader  knows.  Lily  was  rather  afraid  of 
the  strange-looking  man  at  first ; but  when  she 
knew  all,  and  heard  from  his  trembling  lips  the 
story  of  his  early  love  for  her  mother,  of  his  de- 
votion to  her  father,  and  of  his  care  for  herself 
in  the  days  of  her  childhood,  she  gave  him  her 
complete  confidence,  and  accepted  his  guardian- 
ship gladly.  For  she  knew  now  that  lie  had 
been  a father  to  her — the  only  father  she  had 
ever  had.  Constant  was  anxious — eagerly  anx- 
ious— that  she  should  at  once  leave  the  Cottage 
and  take  up  her  abode  at  Pomeroy’s  Hotel  in 
Great  Grand  Sti-eet,  of  which  he  was  the  pro- 
prietor. Sir  William  Long  also  urged  her  to 
leave  the  Cottage  and  go  to  Pomeroy’s.  But 
she  declined  for  the  present ; and  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  to  perform  the  last  offices  to 
her  mother. 

Seeing  that  she  was  resolved  upon  this,  they 
refrained  from  pressing  her  further.  # 

“Perhaps  it  will  be  better,”  Sir  William 
whispered  to  Constant,  “to  withhold  the  dis- 
closure until  after  the  funeral.  Does  he  know  ?” 

“ Not  yet,”  Constant  replied. 

“In  that  case,”  Baid  the  baronet,  “it  will  be 
well  to  say  nothing  to  him  either.  Both  must 
be  prepared  for  it.” 

“I  thought  of  leaving  it  to  a chance  meeting,” 
Constant  replied.  “ lie  is  a singular  man.” 

“And  might  prefer  to  he  guided  by  his  own 
impulses.” 

“Yes,”  said  Constant,  “that  is  my  impres- 
sion.” 

“You  know  him  best,”  returned  the  baronet; 
“ do  as  you  think  fit.” 

Lily  observed  this  whispered  conversation, 
and  connecting  it  with  the  proposition  which 
had  been  made  to  her,  wondered  why  both  Sir 
William  and  Constant  were  so  anxious  for  her 
to  go  to  Pomeroy’s. 

An  inquest  was  held  upon  the  body  of  the 
countess,  and  the  jury  returned  a verdict  of  ac- 
cidental death.  The  moment  the  inquest  was 
over  Mr.  M‘Variety,  the  manager,  waited  upon 


Lily  with  the  kind  intention  of  taking  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  funeral  off  her  bands.  In  his 
kindest  intentions  Mr.  M ‘Variety  always  had  an 
eye  to  business. 

“ I’ve  been  thinking,  missy,”  he  said,  “ that 
your  poor  mamma  ougHt  to  have  a grand  funer- 
al. She  was  a celebrated  public  character,  you 
know,  and  is  entitled  to  it;  besides,  my  dear, 
she  lias  done  so  well  for  me  this  season  that  I 
should  like  to  show  my  respect  for  her.” 

Lily  timidly  ventured  to  think  that,  under  the 
painful  circumstances,  it  would  be  better  if  the 
funeral  were  conducted  quietly. 

Mr.  M ‘Variety,  however,  did  not  see  it  in  that 
light. 

“Now,  I think  you’re  wrong  there,  my  dear,” 
he  said.  “ When  a celebrated  person  like  your 
ma  dies — and  we  must  all  die,  my  dear,  some 
time  or  other”— Mr.  M’Variety  had  it  on  the- 
tip  of  his  tongue  to  add  “worse  luck,”  but  sud- 
denly discovering  that  he  was  moralizing  pret- 
tily, checked  himself,  and  glided  over  into  an- 
other sentiment.  “ And  the  least  we  can  do, 
when  eminent  personages  depart,”  he  continued, 
“is  to  pay  respect  to  their  ashes.  I don’t  know 
what  you  think,  my  dear,  but  when  any  friend 
of  mine  departs  this  life,  1 always  feel  that  I 
can’t  grieve  half  enough  for  him — not  so  much 
as  I ought,  you  know.  It’s  such  a busy  world, 
my  dear,  anil  one’s  got  so  much  to  attend  to,  one 
hasn’t  time  for  it.  What  I say,  then,  is  if  you 
haven't  tears  for  a departed  friend,  give  him 
feathers ; give  him  six  black  horses ; give  him 
mutes ; and  if  you  haven’t  time  to  weep  your- 
self, let  crape  weep  for  you.  In  this  busy  world, 
my  dear,  you’xe  obliged  to  do  a good  deal  of  this 
sort  of  thing  by  deputy.  Y ou’ve  been  in  France 
most  of  your  life,  and  don’t  know ; but  in  this 
counti-y  the  swells,  when  they  can’t  attend  a 
funeral  themselves,  send  their  empty  carriages, 
and  the  horses  and  the  coachmen  do  the  mourn- 
ing for  them.” 

Poor  Lily ! She  had  never  been  able  to  shift 
her  burden  of  sorrow  to  other  shouldei-s,  but  had 
borne  her  own  grief,  wearily,  for  many  a day, 
through  a vale  of  bitter  tears.  She  was’ weeping 
now. 

“Now  don’t  you  cry,  missy,  or  bother  your- 
self about  it  at  all,"  said  the’  manager.  “ I’ll 
attend  to  every  thing.  I have  a friend  at  Chel- 
sea Hospital,  and  I dare  say  through  him  I shall 
be  able  to  borrow  the  car  that  was  used  at  the 
funeral  of  Lord  Nelson.  If  it’s  out  of  order, 
Billy  Van  Post  will  soon  touch  it  up  a bit ; or  if 
they  won’t  lend  it,  Billy  can  knock  up  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort ; and  we’ll  have  the  circus 
horses  out,  and  I’m  sure  all  my  people  will  at- 
tend as  a mark  of  respect  to  a member  of  their 
profession.” 

Mr.  M ‘Variety  was  thinking  of  an  advertise- 
ment for  the  Gardens.  He  was  not  a bad  fellow 
at  heart ; but  he  would  have  exhibited  the  mum- 
my of  his  grandmother  to  promote  business. 

Luckily  for  Lily,  whose  feeble  protests  were 
completely  overborne  by  the  manager’s  voluble 
persistency  in  settling  all  the  arrangements  ac- 
cording to  his  own  fancy,  Sir  William  Long 
called  at  the  Cottage,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Tuttleshell. 

Sir  William,  of  course,  would  not  hear  of  Mr. 
M‘Variety’s  proposal,  and,  with  Lily’s  consent, 
took  the  management  of  the  funeral  into  his 
own  hands.  In  the  midst  of  her  grief  and  sore 
tiouble  Lily  found  many  kind  and  attentive 
friends.  Constant  and  Sir  William  Long  visited 
her  daily ; Lord  Carlton  had  called  twice ; old 
Kafooze  came  to  the  door  with  teai-s  in  his  eyes 
to  say  that  he  was  sorry,  veiy  sorry  for  having 
made  that  unlucky  remark  about  the  whip. 

“ If  I had  thought,  my  dear,  what  was  going  to 
happen,”  he  whimpei-ed,  “I  wouldn’t  have  said 
it  for  the  world.  But  it  was  to  be,  it  was  to  be ; 
our  destiny  is  with  the  stars,  and  we  can  not 
alter  it.” 

Poor  old  tender-hearted  Kafooze!  lie  was 
afraid  that  Lily  might  hate  him  for  having  pioph- 
esied  evil ; and  he  came  to  ask  her  pardon  and 
plead  with  her  for  foi-giveness. 

Every  one  whom  she  had  known  at  the  Gar- 
dens called  at  the  Cottage  to  press  her  hand  and 
console  her  with  a kind  word — every  one  but 
Edgar  Greyfaunt. 

Whei'o  was  Edgar? 

This  was  the  first  thought  that  arose  in  hor 
breast  when  she  recovered  from  the  shock  of  her 
mother’s  death.  She  knew  that  he  was  in  the 
circus  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  for  she  had 
gone  into  the  passage  behind  the  boxes,  and  in 
peeping  through  the  chink  of  a box-door  she  hud 
seen  him  talking  to  Sir  William  Long.  When 
the  countess  was  carried  out,  Sir  William  Long, 
Lord  Carlton,  Mr.  Tuttleshell,  every  one  of  her 
friends  and  patrons  had  followed  to  the  Cottage 
— every  one  except  Edgar. 

Whither  had  he  gone  ? Why  had  he  gone  ? 
Why  had  he  not  called  to  see  her,  to  speak  a 
word  to  her,  to  make  an  inquiry  concerning  her 
mother?  Lily’s  vacant  heart  was  filled  with 
these  distracting  questions,  racking  her  with 
doubts  and  fears  which  she  could  no{  bear  to 
think  of.  They  struggled  again  and  again  to 
rise  to  her  tongue ; but  again  and  again  she  re- 
pressed them  and  kept  them  down,  dreading  to 
reveal  to  others  even  a suspicion  of  the  vague 
fear  which  agitated  her.  Every  footstep  on  the 
gravel-walk  outside,  eveiy  knock  at  the  Cottage 
door,  aroused  hopes  of  Edgar’s  coming.  Her 
tongue  was  silent,  but  her  l-estless  eye  betrayed 
the  troubled  thoughts  which  possessed  her  breast. 

A few  minutes  after  the  arrival  of  Sir  William 
Long,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Tuttleshell,  Mrs. 
Snuffburn  came  in  to  say  that  there  was  a per- 
son below  wanting  to  see  some  one. 

“Who  is  the  person  ?”  the  manager  asked. 

“I  don’t  know,  Sir,”  said  the  housekeeper; 

“ he  is  a stranger  to  me.” 

“What  does  he  want?”  said  the  manager. 
“Ga_and_ask  his  business.” 

Mii-T  SSilftatfn  rtasfsdved  the  trouble.  The 
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stranger  had  ascended  the  stairs  and  entered  the 
room  before  Mr.  M ‘Variety  had  finished  speuk- 

,n**‘Mr.  M‘Variety,”  he  said,  “ we  received  this 
check  the  other  day  from  Madame  Ernestine, 
in  payment  of  a wine  bill ; we  gave  her  a receipt 
and  the  change  out  of  it,  and  to-day  the  check 
has  been  returned  from  the  bank  marked  ‘ no  ef- 
fects.’ In  fact,  Sir,  it  has  been  dishonored.” 

“What  is  the  amount,  and  whose  check  is 
it?”  the  manager  asked. 

“It  is  a check  for  twenty  pounds,”  said  the 
man,  “and  it  is  signed  ‘Edgar  Greyfaunt.’” 

Lily  blushed  crimson. 

“There  must  be  some  mistake, ” said  the  man- 
ager. “Mr.  Greyfaunt  is  a man  of  fortune; 
you’d  better  make  inquiries  again.” 

“It  would  save  us  much  trouble,  Sir,”  said 
the  man,  “ if  you  would  pay  the  money.” 

“ Oh,  I can’t  do  that,”  said  the  manager ; “it’s 
no  affair  of  mine,  you  know,  and — ” 

“ Stay, ” said  Sir  William  Long ; “let  us  have 
no  more  words  about  the  matter.”  And  he  took 
out  his  pocket-book  and  handed  the  man  notes 
for  the  amount  of  the  check. 

“Now,  Sir,  you  may  go.” 

The  man  put  the  dishonored  check  on  the  ta- 
ble took  up  the  notes,  and  left  the  room. 

Mr.  Edgar  Greyfaunt  had  paid  more  for  his 
box  than  any  of  the  others,  but  his  check  was 
worth  exactly  the  value  of  the  paper  upon  which 
it  was  written. 

Mr.  Thomas  Tuttleshell  triumphed  in  his  se- 
cret soul. 

“ The  insolent  Brummagem  puppy !”  he  mut- 
tered between  his  teeth. 

Mr.  Tuttleshell’s  only  regret  was,  that  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  occasion  forbade  him  to  give  aud- 
ible expression  to  his  satisfaction.  But  though 
he  restrained  himself  for  the  moment,  he  could 
not  leave  without  easing  his  soul  by  a comment- 
ary on  Grey  taunt’s  shabby  conduct.  It  was  to 
Lily  that  he  made  the  remark. 

“I  always  thought  that  fellow,  Greyfaunt, 
was  an  impostor,”  he  said,  “ and  now  1 am  sure 
of  it.  Wasn't  it  good  of  Sir  William  to  pay  the 
money  and  save  the  fellow’s  credit  in  the  way 
he  did?  And  without  a word,  too!  Ah,  Sir 
William  is  a real  gentleman,  my  dear,  with  a 
big  heart.” 

Honest  Thomas ! he  knew  not  the  conflict  of 
painful  emotions  which  these  words  aroused  in 
Lily’s  throbbing  breast. 

Under  the  direction  of  Sir  William  Long  the 
funeral  was  conducted  as  plainly  und  privately 
as  possible.  In  humble  and  unpretending  fashion 
— much  to  Mr.  M ‘Variety’s  regret,  for  he  now  felt 
that  he  was  losing  a magnificent  advertisement 
for  the  opening  of  the  summer  season — the  beau- 
tiful Vaudrien  Vale'rie,  once  the  bright  particu- 
lar star  of  the  Paris  theatres,  the  reigning  queen 
among  the  beauties  of  her  day,  the  dazzling  en- 
slaver of  hearts,  and  the  wife  of  Francis  Blunt, 
Esquire,  an  English  gentleman  of  high  lineage 
and  ancient  descent,  was  carried  to  her  last  home, 
followed  by  an  irregular  train  of  horse-riders, 
and  acrobats,  and  circus  clowns. 

Her  grave  had  been  dug  at  Kensal  Green  by 
order  of  Mr.  M‘Variety,  who,  contemplating  an 
open  car  and  a display  of  circus  horses,  was  de- 
sirous that  the  route  might  be  as  long  as  possi- 
ble : on  the  principle  of  the  longer  the  route  the 
better  the  advertisement. 

Sir  William  Long  did  not  join  the  procession 
at  the  gardens,  but  drove  down  by  himself,  early, 
and  waited  among  the  tombstones  for  its  arrival. 

It  was  a fine,  clear,  frosty  day,  and  the  sun 
shone  out  cheerfully.  Sir  William  wandered 
about  among  the  monuments,  thoughtful  and 
moody.  It  was  almost  a new  scene  to  him,  for 
he  had  rarely  stood  among  graves  and  felt  the 
chastening  influence  which  the  contemplation 
of  death  exercises  upon  thoughtful  minds.  Ho 
was  surprised  to  find  himself  musing  pleasantly, 
looking  death  in  the  face  in  his  own  dominion, 
calmly  and  without  fear ; nay,  almost  envying 
those  who  slept  so  peacefully  under  mound  and 
stone.  What  was  it  that  had  so  subdued  the 
heart  of  this  man  of  fashion,  this  pleasure-loving 
bachelor,  with  all  the  gay  delights  of  the  world 
at  his  command,  with  ample  wealth,  with  health 
and  strength,  and  many  days  yet  before  him? 
What  was  it  ? What  could  it  be  but  love,  the 
true  love  of  the  heart,  which  is  akin  to  all  that 
is  pure  and  holy,  that  love  which  is  almost  a re- 
demption in  itself,  which  sanctifies  all  things, 
and  is  a witness  to  the  divine  likeness  in  which 
man  was  made.  It  was  the  image  of  Lily’s  sweet 
face  that  hovered  about  him,  brightening  the 
scene  and  robbing  the  graves  of  their  terror. 
How  he  loved  her!  oh,  so  tenderly,  so  purely, 
with  all  his  heart  and  with  all  his  soul ! He  had 
led  a gay,  reckless  life,  and  though  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  pleasures  he  had  never  been  heartless, 
or  cruel,  or  mean,  he  knew  and  felt  that  he  had 
much  to  answer  for.  But  that  account  seemed 
to  be  redeemed  by  the  purifying  influence  of  the 
love  which  now  filled  his  breast.  He  felt  that 
he  was  a better  man  for  it. 

Sir  William  was  startled  from  his  reflections 
by  a noise  of  wheels  on  the  gravel-path  behind 
him.  It  was  the  hearse  containing  the  body 
of  the  countess,  followed  by  the  two  mourning- 
coaches.  He  helped  Lily  from  her  coach,  and 
stood  beside  her  at  the  mouth  of  the  grave. 
Constant  stood  on  the  other  side  of  her,  and 
took  her  hand,  and  as  dust  was  cast  upon  dust, 
and  ashes  were  scattered  upon  ashes,  Jean  Bap- 
tiste Constant  looked  down  into  the  grave  of 
hopes  long  since  blighted,  long  since  dead,  hopes 
that  had  been  born  and  nursed  in  the  quiet  vil- 
lage of  Marouille-le-Gency,  far  away  in  France, 
but  which  now  lay  here  in  a foreign  land,  buried 
forever.  Was  it  in  mercy  to  his  blank  and  des- 
olate heart  that  the  sun  burst  from  a passing 
cloud  and  fell  upon  the  coffin,  lighting  up  the 
name  upon  the  plate  as  with  a halo  of  glory — a 
promise  of  hope  hereaftf^  ? - j f j ~ 4 - !• 

Sir  William  walkedH^ityhT  iSdiT  to  the 
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coach  and  helped  her  in.  He  held  out  his  hand 
to  her,  and  she  took  it  and  pressed  it  warmly. 

“You  are  going  now,”  he  said,  “to  a new 
life.  May  I still  be  your  friend?” 

A new  life!  What  did  he  mean  by  those 
words?  Lily  knew  not  as  yet;  but  to  his  last 
entreaty  she  replied,  with  deep  emotion, 

“ I shall  ever  think  of  you,  ever  love  you,  ever 
be  grateful  to  you." 

And,  seated  in  the  mourning  coach  beside 
Jean  Baptiste  Constant,  she  was  carried  away 
to  her  new  home. 


NO  GHOST. 

I don’t  know  how  people  feel  who  have  seen  a 
ghost ; perhaps  it  would  be  a relief  to  them  to  find 
that  the  white  garment  shrouded  a broomstick ; but 
for  myself,  I once  saw  a figure  in  a sheet  which  it« 
would  be  an  infinite  relief  to  me  to  believe  a ghost. 

I saw  this  figure,  man  or  woman  I know  not,  five 
years  ago,  when  I was  lodging  in  the  second-floor 
of  a house  in  Bloom  Street.  There  were  at  that 
time  unfurnished  rooms  to  be  let  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  opposite  house.  The  blinds  were  not  drawn 
down,  so  that,  before  the  windows  were  too  dirty,  I 
could  see  into  two  of  these  empty  rooms.  That  op- 
posite my  own  was  an  inner  room,  lighted  by  two 
windows,  and  entered  only  from  the  adjoining  small 
aute-chainber,  and  this,  which  also  looked  into  the 
street,  had  one  window.  The  great  bill, 

TO  LET,  UNFURNISHED, 

was  there  for  so  many  months  that  it  grew  yellow 
with  age  and  gray  with  dirt,  and  it  was  hanging  in 
a hopeless  and  impotent  manner  by  a single  wafer 
when  the  rooms  were  taken : at  least  I concluded 
that  they  were  taken,  for  the  bill  disappeared  alto- 
gether, and  was  not  replaced.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  days  the  windows  were  cleaned,  and  a bed  and 
two  chairs  were  placed  in  the  inner  room.  There 
were  no  curtains  and  no  carpets,  nor,  so  far  as  I 
could  see,  any  other  furnitiuo  in  these  two  rooms. 
But  there  was  some  one  in  the  bed,  very  ill  I im- 
agined, for  although  I saw  the  figure  move  from 
side  to  side,  I never  saw  it  sitting  up,  or  saw  the 
bed  empty,  or  saw  the  face  so  as  to  recognize  if  it 
was  that  of  man  or  woman. 

In  any  case  I should  not  have  been  able  to  see 
much  of  theso  opposite  neighbors,  for  I was  only  at 
home  in  the  morning  and  eveuing,  and  they  had 
other  rooms  besides  the  two  I have  mentioned. 

About  a fortnight  after  the  lodgers  came,  I was 
sitting  near  my  window  in  the  early  morning  when 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  a figure  at  the  win- 
dow of  the  ante-room  opposite,  wrapped,  as  it  seem- 
ed, in  a white  sheet.  A corner  of  the  sheet  was 
drawn  up  round  the  head  and  hung  over  the  face 
like  a cowl,  so  that,  although  the  person  was  look- 
ing out  of  window,  no  trace  of  form  or  feature  could 
bo  seen ; and  the  arms,  which  were  crossed,  were 
also  tightly  .covered  by  the  sheet.  For  a few  sec- 
onds it  paused  at  the  window,  and  I,  sitting  partly 
behind  my  window  curtain,  could  see  without  be- 
ing seen.  Then  it  entered  the  inner  room,  into 
which  I could  see  very  distinctly,  as  the  windows 
were  open. 

And  here  it  seems  necessary  to  state  that  the  ef- 
fect produced  upon  me  at  the  time  by  this  person  in 
a sheet  has  been  intensified,  and  has  received  an 
added  horror  from  circumstances  which  occurred 
later.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  that  which  follows 
without  allowing  this  horror  to  creep  in,  and  yet,  so 
far  as  I can  remember,  I was  not  sensible  of  it  at 
the  time,  and  felt  only  a strange  attraction  and  in- 
terest ; und  a half  surprise  that  any  one  should  dress 
up  and  play  the  fool  at  7 o’clock  in  the  morning. 

The  figure,  as  I have  said,  entered  the  inner 
room,  and  stood  for  some  time  quite  motionless  by 
the  bedside.  Then  slowly  the  arms  were  stretched 
out,  pointing  at  something  or  some  ono  in  the  bed ; 
the  head,  still  covered  by  the  sheet,  was  bent  down- 
ward; the  whole  attitude  was  that  of  ono  speaking 
with  an  earnest  and  eager  intensity.  But  soon  there 
was  the  strangest  change : the  figure  started,  gave 
a wild  bound,  and  commenced  leaping  and  dancing 
round  the  bed,  standing  witli  outstretched  arms  for 
a moment  at  the  foot  of  it,  and  then  springing  first 
to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other  with  such  wonder- 
ful rapidity  that  it  was  impossible  to  follow  every 
movement.  At  length  there  was  a pause;  again 
the  hands  and  arms  were  stretched  out,  again  they 
pointed,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me  now,  in  bitter  mock- 
ery, to  the  bed;  and  then  the  body  swayed  and 
bent  backward,  and  the  head  was  thrown  up  in  one 
long  burst  of  uproarious  laughter.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  I could  hear  the  mocking  sounds  even  above 
all  the  noises  in  the  street.  I do  not  know  if  I 
turned  away  for  a moment,  or  if  the  figure  crouch- 
ed down,  but  I remember  my  surprise  at  finding 
that  it  had  left  the  bedroom,  und  was  again  stand- 
ing at  the  window  of  the  ante-room.  From  thence 
it  passed  out  into  the  passage,  and  I saw  no  more 
of  it. 

The  bed  was,  as  usual,  occupied,  but  I do  not  re- 
member noticing  any  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
occupier. 

Early  in  the  summer  evening  I returned  from 
my  daily  work  and  sat  at  the  window  to  watch  the 
sun  as,  like  a solitary  eye  of  fire  glowing  through 
mist  and  smoko  with  a dim  angry  light,  it  sank 
down  into  the  heart  of  the  great  city.  The  blinds 
of  the  rooms  opposite  were  drawn  down,  and  the 
windows  were  closed,  and  they  remained  so  on  the 
following  morning.  But  in  the  evening,  as  I watch- 
ed from  my  window  in  the  dusk,  I saw  two  men 
coming  down  the  street,  bearing  on  their  shoulders 
a coffin.  They  stopped  at  the  house  opposite,  and 
carried  the  coffin  in  and  up  the  stairs,  and  through 
the  ante-room,  and  into  that  room  with  the  bed, 
which  was  opposite  to  mine.  I saw  the  shadow  of 
it  cast  upon  the  white  window  blinds ; for  some  one 
went  first,  carrying  a candle. 

And  then  I knew  that  there  was  death  in  the 
room,  and  that  the  antic  which  had  mocked  and 
made  sport  on  the  previous  day  had  mocked  at  the 
dying  or  the  dead. 

The  following  day  was  Sunday,  and  I was  again 
at  my  window  when  the  plain  deal  coffin  was  car- 
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ried  down  stairs  and  put  into  a shabby  hearse. 
This  was  followed  by  a street  cab,  and  one  small 
person  sprang  quickly  into  it,  closely  muffled  in  a 
large  black  cloak.  I could  not  tell  whether  this 
person  was  young  or  old,  and  could  only  guess 
whether  it  was  man  or  woman ; but  something  in 
the  rapid  resolute  movements  at  once  recalled  the 
sheeted  figure  which  had  startled  mo  three  days  be- 
fore. I could  not  watch  tho  house  again,  it  was 
too  terrible ; and  on  the  following  day  when  I re- 
turned home  I saw  that  the  bed  had  been  removed, 
the  windows  were  wide  open,  and  there  were  now 
bills,  announcing  that  the  rooms  were  “To  Let, 
Unfurnished.” 


INTERESTING  ITEMS. 

Colonel  Camtbell,  in  his  Indian  Journal,  tells  a story 
of  an  old  woman  named  Kate  Carmichael,  who  made  her 
living  by  distilling  “ the  water  of  life,”  and  looked  upon 
George  III.,  who  then  ruled  the  laud,  much  in  the  same 
light  as  a modern  Pole  looks  upon  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
— as  a ruthless  tyrant,  who  would  not  allow  honest  people 
to  manufacture  their  own  grain  after  their  own  fashion— 
and  devoutly  prayed  for  his  death  accordingly. 

At  last  the  news  of  tho  old  King’s  demiso  reached  tho 
Highlands,  and  Kate,  rejoicing  iu  the  death  of  the  tyrant, 
immediately  set  her  still  to  work,  in  her  own  house,  and 
in  broad  daylight.  The  natural  consequence  was  an  early 
visit  from  the  exciseman,  who  claimed  the  still  as  a law- 
ful prize. 

Kate  did  not  see  this ; so,  seizing  a pitchfork  which  lay 
ready  to  her  hand,  she  drove  him  into  a corner,  and  kept 
him  at  bay,  while  she  shouted  to  her  neighbors  for  assist- 
ance, exclaiming  — “ Kill  his  brains ; stick  tho  rascal. 
There’s  nae  law  noo;  the  King's  deed!" 

Her  idea  was  that,  the  moment  tire  King  died,  all  law, 
as  far  as  Highlanders  were  concerned,  ceased;  and  her 
neighbors  being  pretty  much  of  the  same  mind,  the  ex- 
ciseman was  thrashed  within  an  inch  of  his  life,  and  tho 
still  rescued. 

A writer  in  the  Spectator  pronounces  the  following  cu- 
logiuu  on  bees:  “The  bees  are  an  organized  polity,  a 
civilized  community,  differing  from  us  no  doubt  more 
than  Turks  or  Chinamen  from  Christians,  but  bound  to- 
gether by  ties  of  language,  experience,  affection,  common 
aims ; in  a word,  all,  perhaps  even  more  than  all,  the  ties 
wherewith  we  are  boiiud  together.  Pray  if  tho  bees  were 
our  size  and  we  theirs,  what  would  they  think  of  us  ? Our 
language  they  would  describe  as  a hum ; our  finest  flights 
of  eloquence  as  a rather  louder  hum  than  usual;  our  music 
as  comical  chirping;  our  books  as  curious  scraps  of  indus- 
try, to  serve,  as  far  as  they  could  see,  curiously  base  uses; 
our  houses  us  showing  a very  incomplete  sense  of  sym- 
metry; our  relations  to  one  another  as  being  almost  in- 
comprehensible; and  excepting  iu  the  one  cardinal  fact 
that,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  varieties  of  the  in- 
sect man,  one  male  went  with  one  female,  all  other  rela- 
tions as  below  the  pains  of  a bee  of  the  world  to  under- 
stand. Perhaps  some  poor  eccentric  bee  might  waste  her 
precious  life  and  die  iu  a garret  in  the  attempt  to  fathom 
the  useless  mystery  of  that  pretty  and  curious  little  two- 
legged  and  two-handed  insect  man  ; but  tho  vocation  of 
tiie  public-minded  bee  would  bid  her  attend  to  very  much 
higher  matters.” 

Marrying  Ages — The  recorded  statistics  for  three  years 
of  tiie  ages  at  which  people  marry  in  England  and  Wales 
present  some  interesting  uud  curious  subjects  for  remark. 
The  registers  from  which  the  following  statistics  and  ob- 
servations are  drawn  are  those  for  1859,  IStKt,  and  1861. 
Marriages  are  recorded  from  15  to  80  yeurs  of  age.  Up  to 
tiie  age  of  20  a much  gi  eater  proportion  of  women  are  mar- 
ried than  men  ; but  alter  that  age  mole  men  are  married, 
and  a much  greater  proportion  of  old  men  between  50  and 
80  than  of  old  women.  During  the  three  years  in  ques- 
tion there  were  78  girls  married  at  15  years  of  age,  but  no 
males ; aud  while  17  youths  of  16  years  wedded,  there  wei  e 
637  girls  of  the  same  ago  who  took  tiie  step.  Tiie  greatest 
number  of  both  sexes  marry  at  20  years,  but  more  of  the 
ladies.  At  25  and  30  the  proportion  is  greater  of  the  men ; 
but  after  30  the  number  falls  to  half,  aud  11  to  50  men 
seem  to  get  regularly  less  and  less  inclined  to  matrimony, 
but  they  continue  to  many  up  to  80  years.  Tiie  greatest 
number  of  women  marry  at  20  years ; at  25  there  are  fewer 
by  more  than  half ; and  five  years  more  reduces  the  pro- 
portion considerably  more  than  half  again;  but  at  S5,  -IU, 
and  -15,  tiie  numbers  fall  off  more  regularly.  For  example, 
in  1S61  tiiere  were  married  at  the  age  of  20,  48,415  men 
and  50,646  women;  at  25,  £0,473  men  and  20,673  women ; 
at  30,  10,621  men  and  7840  women ; nt  35,  5464  men  and 
4252  women ; at  40,  3649  men  and  2375  women.  There 
were  119  men  married  at  70  years  of  age,  but  only  21  wo- 
men; 30  men  at  75  aud  3 woiueu;  8 men  of  80  years  old, 
but  2 women;  while  in  the  previous  year,  I860,  there  were 
10  octogeuuriau  gentlemen  wedded,  and  only  1 lady  of  an 
equal  age.  The  total  numbers  married  of  each  sex  in  these 
years  were : 1S59,  102,549;  I860,  106,385;  aud  1861, 
103,634. 

A Running  AI»:n^lSllOI,. — Soon  after  Whately  first  ar- 
rived at  iiis  country  house  of  Still-Organ  the  buy  was  ripe, 
aud  a number  of  men  were  called  in  to  mow  and  make  it. 
They  were  resting  for  a moment  to  refresh  themst  Ives  on 
tiie  food  which  the  Archbishop  supplied  when  Whately 
found  them.  “Are  you  good  runners?"  lie  said.  “Yes, 
your  Honor,"  replied  several ; “we  ran  agin’  the  east  wind 
yesterday,  and  bate  it."  “ Well,  now,  I’ll  give  this  half- 
crown  to  the  man  that  first  touches  ilmt  tree.”  Tiie  tree 
grew  at  tiro  other  end  of  tire  field,  aud  tile  field  was  a wide 
one.  Up  sprang  all  the  mowers,  aud  the  Archbishop  stand- 
ing behind,  gave  the  word,  “Once,  twice,  thrice,  aud 
away!"  Away  they  went,  aud  the  foremost  were  nearing 
the  tree,  when  rapid  steps  were  heard  behind  them,  and  a 
pair  of  long  legs  swept  by  them  all.  It  was  the  Archbishop 
himself,  wire,  touching  tiie  tree,  turned  round  and  laugln  d 
immoderately — an  exercise  in  which,  a moment  given  to 
blank  astonishment,  tiie  whole  field  joined ; and  ho  put 
the  half-crown  back  into  bis  own  pocket. 


mounted  a double  horse,  und  were  soon  at  come  distance 
from  the  house.  After  a while  tire  lady  broke  eiieuce  by 
sayiug,  ‘ Well,  you  eeo  wliat  a proof  I have  giveu  you  of 
my  affection : I hope  you  will  make  mo  a good  husband.' 
He  was  a surly  fellow,  and  gruffly  answered,  ‘Perhaps  I 
may,  and  perhaps  not.'  She  made  him  no  reply,  but  aft- 
er a silence  of  some  few  minutes  she  suddenly  exclaimed, 
‘ Oil,  what  shall  we  do?  I have  left  my  money  behind  me 
in  my  room.’  ‘ Then,’  said  he,  ‘ wo  must  go  hack  and 
fetch  it.’  They  were  soon  again  at  tire  house,  the  ladder 
was  again  placed,  uud  tiie  lady  remounted,  while  tile  ill- 
natured  lover  waited  below.  But  she  delayed  to  come, 
and  so  he  gently  called,  ‘Are  you  coming?’  when  she 
looked  out  of  tiie  window,  and  said,  ‘ Perhaps  I may,  and 
perhaps  not ;'  then  shut  down  tho  window,  and  left  him  to 
return  upon  the  double  horse  alone." 

Tub  Toronto  Christian  Guardian  says  that  an  associa- 
tion has  been  formed  iu  Montreal  to  obtain  justice  for  tiie 
Protestants  of  Lower  Canada  by  certain  changes  in  tho 
School  laws.  A Committee  had  been  appointed  to  examine 
the  facta  and  report  to  a public  meeting.  This  Commit- 
tee stated  that  the  law  in  many  cases  gives  the  taxes  on 
Protestant  property,  and  all  taxes  on  public  property,  to 
tiie  Roman  Catholic  schools;  tlmt  Protestant  uou-riaidouts 
are  obliged  to  pay  their  taxes  to  Roman  Catholic  schools  ; 
that  Protestants  residing  in  adjoining  parishes  aie  not  al- 
lowed to  unile  to  support  a school,  and  sometimes  parishes 
have  been  divided,  and  thus  Protestant  schools  broktn  up ; 
that  Protestant  schools  are  inspected  by  French  Romnu 
Catholics  who  do  not  understand  English  ; und  that  in  tiie 
common  schools  teachers  and  pupils  mo  compelled  to  con- 
form to  the  rites  of  Romanism,  and  Protestant  children 
sometimes  compelled  to  learn  the  Romish  Catechism. 

Flower  Farming. — Taken  pair  of  com  passes  and  strike 
an  arc  on  the  map  of  the  French  shores  of  tiie  Mediter- 
ranean; making  the  Fort  at  Antibes  the  centre,  open  tiie 
compasses  to  Nice,  and  Strike  round— tho  highest  point 
will  he  Grasse;  then  descending  again  to  the  shore  in  an 
opposite  direclion,  the  compuss  leg  will  mark  the  fringe  of 
the  Estrelle  hills,  and  the  well-known  town  of  Cannes, 
with  Lord  Brougham’s  villa.  From  Nice  to  Cannes  it  is 
twenty  miles,  and  from  Grasse  to  the  shore  ten  miles. 
Tiie  three  towns  form  a geographical  triangle,  having  tiro 
tideless  blue  sea  for  its  base.  Within  this  triangle  is  the 
valley  of  tiie  Flower  Farms.  There  are  flower  farms  in 
England  also,  but  they  are  insignificant  ill  comparison 
with  those  of  France.  Elsewhere  flowers  are  ornaments— 
charming  accidents.  Here  they  are  staple; . They  grow 
like  grass  and  corn,  like  potatoes  and  mangel-wurzel. 
Here  bloom  the  jasmine,  tiie  orange,  the  violet,  the  tube- 
rose, the  jonquil,  the  rose,  the  cassia,  not  as  in  our  beds, 
not  ns  iu  horticultural  gardens,  not  as  gardens,  but  us 
fields.  Brood  acres  of  color  flash  under  tho  hot  sun.  Tiie 
atmosphere  is  heavy  with  perfumes  when  the  snows  are 
melting  on  the  mountains,  and  the  gurgling  Var  is  rapidly 
growing  intoa  roaring  torrent.  Here  weenter  homesteads 
not  of  golden  grain,  but  of  lavender  shi  aves : not  of  cheese-, 
but  of  olive-oil ; not  of  beer  and  elder  wine,  but  of  orang.  - 
flower  and  rose-water  in  vats ; not  of  clotted  cream,  hut  of 
jasmine  and  violet  butter.  It  is  like  a country  of  tiie 
“Arabian  Nights."  You  expect  the  dark-eyed  peasants 
to  answer  you  in  lyrics,  and  tiie  very  degs  to  bark  in  I roper. 
You  are  oppressed  with  the  prodigality  of  > plendor.  The 
soil  is  so  fertile  that,  to  borrow  Douglas  Jcrrold’s  witty 
conceit,  if  you  tickle  it  witli  a hoe,  it  smiles  with  a flower ; 
or,  as  the  natives  say,  if  you  plant  a walking-nick  tl.o 
ferrule  will  blossom. 

All  about  Dimples. — Dimples  are  the  perpetual  .-miles 
of  Nature — tho  very  cuuuii  gest  device  and  lutking-i  lace 
of  Love.  When  earth  is  dimpled  by  dells  aud  valleys  it 
always  seems  to  laugh;  when  the  ocean  is  dimpled  by  the 
breeze,  it  sparkles  with  joy  beneath  the  sunshine  of  Leav- 
en. \Ve  can  not  b.  ok  fur  frowns  on  affmpled  face;  frowns 
and  dimples  will  nut  associate  together.  How  soft,  how 
roguish,  how  beautiful  are  the  din  plea  ia  the  elbows  and 
shoulders,  the  pretty  hands  aud  feet  of  tiie  rosy  babe! 
Mothers  dole  upon  those  darling  dimples,  and  delight  to 
kiss  them.  But  perfectly  enchantii  g dimples,  at  least  to 
the  eyes  of  an  entliusia  tic  young  man,  are  those  which 
come  peeping  out  of  the  cheeks  around  tiie  mouth  of 
“sweet  seventeen,"  when  sweet  seventeen  essaya  some 
arch  provoking  sally,  peeping  out,  ami  flying  away  the 
moment  after,  coming  und  going  with  the  most  bewitch- 
ing coquetry. 

A Strange  ArfAiR.— A letter  from  St.  Petersburg  men- 
tions a most  extraordinary  affair  which  lately  occurred  ia 
the  town  of  Orel.  A great  local  land-owner  had  a large 
sum  (43,(100  silver  ruble  ) to  receive  through  the  police- 
oitite  of  that  town.  On  applying  for  the  amount  he  was 
told  that  tho  money  could  not  bo  handed  over  to  him  un- 
less he  presented  the  office  with  5000  silver  rubles,  lie 
refused,  and  immediately  reported  the  case  to  8t.  Peters- 
burg, aud  the  money  was  paid  over  to  him.  But  on  the 
same  day,  as  he  was  quietly  smoking  in  his  study,  a loud 
ring  was  heard  at  tiie  bell.  The  servant,  on  opei.ii  g the 
door,  was  instantly  pinioned,  and  four  men,  their  faces 
covered  with  black  crape,  rushed  it.to  the  loom.  Tl.e 
land-owner  asked  them  what  they  wanted ; they  plainly 
told  him  he  must  hand  over  his  43, COO  rubier.  With  tl.e 
greatest  coolness  lie  went  over  to  his  strong-box,  opened  it, 
seized  a revolver,  which  was  laid  on  the  top  shelf,  ami 
shot  two  of  tiie  robbers  dead,  the  other  two  immediately 
taking  to  tlieir  heels.  He  then  sent  for  assistance,  the 
police,  etc.,  and  on  the  crape  being  removed  from  tl.e  face 
of  tho  dead  men  they  were  recognized  ns  the  bead  of  the 
police  uud  his  secretary. 

It  ia  said  that  Alexandre  Dumas’  autographs  sold  at 
immense  prices  at  a Pitsburg  fancy  fair,  as  mucii  as  60, 0i  0 
francs  having  been  realized  for  one  hundred  of  them.  We 
have  heard  of  Alexandre  getting  extravigant  prices  for 
ids  MS.  at  so  much  per  line,  and  even  per  letter,  but  this 
pay  exceeds  all  that  he  lias  as  yet  received.  About  forty- 
four  francs  eacli  letter  of  his  name  is  a price  that  any  rnau 
may  sign  at  all  day  long. 

A very  pretty  supply  of  crocodiles  has  arrived  in  Havre 
—not  less  than  twelve,  all  alive,  and  of  various  lengths. 
The  chief  of  tho  party  ia  not  less  than  nine  feet  long,  and 
lias  strong  tendencies  to  equality  and  the  rights  of  a croc- 
odile, Icing  impartial  whether  its  food  is  fashionable  or 
plebeian  man,  making  attacks  on  all  indiscriminately  who 
approach  his  presence. 


California  Ants That  enemy  of  the  hoarded  sweets 

of  the  California  housekeeper,  tiie  ant,  is  beyond  counting 
iii  his  annoyances  this  year.  In  the  warmer  districts  of 
the  State  nothing  eatable  can  be  stored  without  attracting 
myriads  of  them,  and  tho  destruction  they  cause  is  really 
an  important  item.  They  have  never  within  memory  of 
the  oldest  settlers  been  so  numerous  iu  the  lower  levels 
of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  as  in  1864,  and  in  the 
mines  residents  inform  us  they  invade  in  armies  every 
pantry,  kitchen,  and  closet.  If  a piece  of  meat,  cheese, 
sugar,  bread,  or  wliat  not  is  laid  down,  in  half  an  hour  it 
will  bo  completely  covered  over  with  these  devouring  lit- 
tle wretches,  und  burrowed,  tunneled,  and  perforated  with 
marvelous  expedition.  Tiie  miners  suy  they  are  laying  up 
an  early  stock  of  comestibles  to  pass  a long  and  heavy 
winter!  In  tho  vineyards  and  gardens,  as  the  fruit  ripens, 
ae  ants  spoil  wliat  the  rascally  birds  nnd  squirrels  leave, 
..nd  figs  and  soft  fruits  are  their  special  delight.  The  ripen- 
ing grapes  around  Los  Angelos  are  a great  attraction  to 
them,  uud  the  vineyard  men  are  in  distractiou  over  their 
raids,  aud  it  is  likely  they  will  spoil  tho  making  of  much 
good  winoand  brandy,  us  each  of  tlieir  wretched  little  bod- 
ies contains  a concentrated  quantity  of  a peculiar  acid, 
our  ns  vinegar.  Here  indeed  is  a new  and  strange  plugue, 
..ud  there  is  not  only  the  common  little  go-to-tlie-aut- 
tliou -sluggard  species  of  California,  hut  several  others, 
some  witli  wings  and  some  without.  One  uf  these,  twice 
ns  big  as  a flea,  bites  like  a fish-hook;  while  another  of  his 
fellows,  of  blood  color,  stings  ns  he  bites,  rousing  up  tiie 
babies  and  kittens  to  a terrible  concert  of  squalls  and  tears 
in  tiie  quiet  hours  uf  the  night. 

In  the  Life  of  Dr.  Raffles,  just  published,  the  following 
story  is  told,  in  connection  witli  a preaching  journey  in 
1814:  On  out'  way  from  Went  to  Hawkestone  we  passed  a 
house,  of  which  Mr.  Leo  toll  me  the  following  occurrence: 
“ A young  lady,  the  daughter  of  the  owner  of  the  house, 
was  addressed  by  a man  who,  though  agreeable  to  her, 
was  disliked  by  her  father.  Of  course  lie  wou'd  not  con- 
sent to  their  union,  and  she  determined  to  elope.  The 
night  was  fixed,  the  hour  came,  lie  placed  tiie  ladder  to  the 
window,  and  in  a few  minutes  she  was  in  his  arms.  They 


“AxE-GBtNDUio”  is  a term  borrowed  from  one  of  the 
most  charming  stories  told  by  Benjamin  Franklin.  A lit- 
tle boy  going  to  school  was  accosted  by  a man  carrying  an 
axe.  Tho  nmn  calls  tho  boy  all  kinds  of  pretty  and  en- 
dearing names,  and  induces  him  to  enter  a yard  where 
there  is  a grindstone.  “Now,  my  pretty  little  fellow," 
suys  he  witli  tho  axe,  “only  turn  that  handle  and  yon’il 
see  something  very  pretty."  The  boy  turns  aud  turns,  and 
the  man  holds  the  axe  to  the  stone  and  pours  water  over 
it  until  the  axe  is  ground.  Straightway  he  turns  with 
strident  voice  aud  fierce  gesture  on  tho  boy : “ You  aban- 
.doued  little  miscreant,"  he  cries,  “ what  do  you  mean  by 
playing  truant  from  school  ? You  d< serve  a good  thrash- 
ing. Get  you  gone.  Sirrah,  this  instaiitl"  “And  after 
this,"  adds  Franklin,  “when  any  body  flattered  me  I 
always  thought  he  had  an  axe  to  grind." 

“Christian  IX.,  of  Denmark,  has  a winning  smile,  a 
fair  and  benevolent  countenance,  not  by  any  means  de- 
lieient  in  shrewdness  and  intelligence,  lie  is  not  much 
above  the  middle  size;  his  figure  is  rather  slender,  arul 
truly  elegant;  his  hearing  is  that  of  a private  gent  liman  ; 
at  least  I could  not  detect  much  of  tiie  grandeur  and  state- 
liness that  tiie  vulgar  are  apt  to  associate  with  the  out- 
ward look  of  royalty.  He  wore  tho  uniform  of  a general 
officer  of  the  highest  rank— a long  over-cunt  with  shoul- 
der-straps, nnd  a foraging  cap,  the  common  garb  of  um-t 
officers  in  campaign,  simple,  but  scrupulously  clean  and 
tidy,  distinguished  bv  the  most  accurate  cut  und  exqui- 
site fit.  Tho  King’s  features  are  good,  fine,  and  regular ; 
the  face  rather  sharp  and  lean,  the  complexion  lair  and 
clear;  tiie  eyes,  so  far  as  I could  see  at  a little  distal,  j 
(which  was  a great  one  for  a near-sighted -pers.  n like  in.  >, 
light  blue;  the  hair  seemed  chestnut,  the  mustache-  aud 
whiskers,  which  are  rather  bushy,  of  a dark  brown. 

Ik  King  Christian  of  Denmark  has  been  somewhat  un- 
fortunate us  a monarch,  he  has  great  reason  to  congratu- 
late himself  upon  his  success  as  a father.  Ono  of  lud 
daughters  will,  in  all  human  probability,  be  Queen  u.  En- 
ia 
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A TEAK’S  COURTSHIP. 

1 saw  her,  Harry,  first,  in  March— 

You  know  the  street  that  leadeth  down 
By  the  old  bridge’s  crumbling  arch? — 

Just  where  it  leaves  the  dusty  town 

A lonely  house  stands  grim  and  dark — 

You’ve  seen  it?  Then  I need  not  say 
llow  quaint  the  place  is.  Did  you  mark 
An  ivied  window  ? Well ! one  day, 

I,  chasing  some  forgotten  dream, 

And  iii  a poet’s  idlest  mood, 

Caught,  as  I passed,  a white  hand’s  gleam— 

A shutter  opened — there  she  stood 

Training  the  ivy  to  its  prop. 

Two  dark  eyes  and  a brow  of  snow 
Flashed  down  upon  mo — did  I stop? — 

She  says  I did— I do  not  know. 

But  all  that  day  did  something  glow 

Just  where  the  heart  beats;  frail  and  slight, 

A germ  had  slipped  its  shell,  and  now 
Was  pushing  softly-for  the  light. 

And  April  saw  me  at  her  feet, 

Dear  month  of  sunshine  and  of  rain! 

My  very  fears  were  sometimes  sweet, 

And  hope  was  often  touched  w ith  pain. 

For  she  was  frank,  and  she  was  coy — 

A willful  April  in  her  ways; 

And  in  a dream  of  doubtful  joy 
I passed  some  truly  April  days. 

May  came,  and  on  that  arch,  sweet  mouth, 

The  smile  was  graver  in  its  play, 

And,  softening  with  the  softening  south, 

My  April  melted  into  May. 

She  loved  me,  vet  my  heart  would  doubt, 

And  ere  I spoke  the  month  was  Juno — 

One  warm  still  night  wo  wandered  out 
To  watch  a slowly  setting  moon. 

Something  which  I saw  not — my  eyes 
Were  not  oa  heaven — a star  perchance, 

Or  soma  bright  drapery  of  the  skies, 

Had  caught  her  earnest,  upward  glance. 

And  as  she  paused — Hal!  we  have  played 
Upon  the  very  spot — a fir 
Just  touched  me  with  its  dreamy  shade, 

But  the  full  moonlight  fell  on  her. 

And  as  she  paused — 1 know  not  why — 

1 longed  to  speak,  yet  could  not  speak ; 

The  bashful  are  the  boldest — 1 — 

I stooped  and  gently  kissed  her  cheek. 

A murmur  (else  some  fragrant  air 

Stirred  softly)  and  the  faintest  start — > 

O Hal!  Are  were  the  happiest  pair! 

O Hal!  I clasped  her  heart  to  heart! 

And  kissed  away  some  tears  that  gushed; 

But  how  she  trembled,  timid  dove! 

When  my  soul  broke  its  silence,  flushed 
With  a whole  burning  June  of  love. 

Since  then  a happy  year  hath  sped 

Through  months  that  seemed  all  June  and  May, 
And  soon  a March  sun,  overhead, 

Will  usher  in  the  crowning  day. 

Twelve  blessed  moons  that  seemed  to  glow 
All  summer,  Hal ! — my  peerless  Kate ! 

She  is  the  dearest — “Angel?” — no! 

Thank  God!— but  you  shall  see  her — wait. 

So,  all  is  told ! 1 count  on  thee 

To  see  the  priest,  Hal!  Pass  the  wine! 
Here's  to  my  darling  wife  to  be! 

And  here's  to — when  thou  find’st  her — thine! 


STAINLESS  HILDEGARDE. 

Tins  wild  and  mournful  story  opens  cheerily 
enough,  the  sky  seems  cloudless  but  for  the  single 
speck,  not  bigger  than  one's  hand,  which  is  to  grow 
into  the  blighting  thunder-cloud.  Charlemagne  is 
now  dwelling  in  his  royal  palace  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
blessed  in  the  love  of  his  beautiful  wife  llildegarde, 
yet  it  is  not  long  since  he  has  figured  in  a dark  story. 

His  wise  mother,  Bertha,  had  chosen  him  a bride, 
Ermengarde,  daughter  of  the  Lombard  king.  He 
had  married  her  in  Bpito  of  the  Pope’s  prohibition, 
and  set  her  aside  after  one  year  of  childless  wedlock. 
The  ill-fated  lady  died  soon  after,  some  said  of  a 
broken  heart.  All  the  details  of  their  story,  their 
short  union,  and  its  cruel  ending,  are  shrouded  in 
gloom.  In  the  year  771  he  married  llildegarde,  of 
good  old  Swabian  stock ; and  holy  and  beautiful  as 
noble,  why  such  a one  as  she  married  a man  who 
had  just  set  aside  another  wife  is  equally  a mystery. 

For  a few  years  all  went  well-  with  llildegarde 
and  Charlemagne,  they  dwelt  in  peace  and  love  to- 
gether, and  she  bore  him  three  sons,  Karl,  Pepin, 
and  Louis,  and  as  many  daughters,  Rolruda,  Bertha, 
and  Uiscla.  The  great  Emperor  was  prone  to  anger, 
if  roused  to  jealousy,  but  in  the  main  he  was  noblv 
unsuspecting,  trustful,  and  loving  toward  Hilde- 
garde ; her  great  influence  was  not  founded  on  mere 
1 eauty,  though  she  was  fair  and  stately,  with  that 
lofty  and  calm  loveliness  which  lies  deeper  than 
rounded  limbs,  bright  eves,  and  rosy  cheeks.  A 
tender,  loving.  God-fearing  woman,  she  insensibly 
led  her  husband  toward  mercy  and  goodness,  thus 
winning  the  love  and  reverence  of  all,  from  the 
highest  to  the  meanest  in  the  land.  There  was  but 
one  oilier  influence  to  be  compared  to  hers,  the  sub- 
tle,  hidden  sway  of  Taland,  a half-brother  of  Charle- 
magne’s. The  Emperor  loved  him,  and  never  saw 
the  black  soul  that  lay  hidden  under  a fair  exterior. 
In  fifty  ways  Hildegarde’s  large  pleading  for  justice 
and  mercy  thwarted  the  crafty  Taland’s  selfish  plans. 
His  greed  of  jiower  prompted  him  often  to  plot  the 
downfall  of  this  guileless,  unsuspecting  woman— ay, 
and  compass  it  too — that  he  might  better  rule  her 
husband’s  mind.  But  every  time  he  gazed  on  h>  r 
regal  beauty  aud  ttau-weii  toJgiKplhujsant  speech  his 
heart  would  fail  Wtii^  t^dnitilY  Itfsf resolves  grew 


weaker,  till,  bit  by  bit,  they  yielded  to  an  accursed 
love. 

He  loved  her  blindly,  desperately,  and  the  devil 
of  ambition  whispered  in  bis  ear  that  Hildegardc, 
ruined  and  degraded,  would  for  her  own  sake  beware 
how  she  crossed  his  plans.  With  this  foul  treason 
in  his  heart  he  was  outwardly  the  loving  kinsman 
of  the  royal  pair,  and  their  most  faithful  vassal. 

The  three  actors  in  my  story  were  thus  circum- 
stanced toward  each  other  when  Charlemagne  was 
called  away  to  the  Saxon  wars : his  last  act  was  to 
appoint  his  half-brother  to  the  government  of  Aix- 
la-Clmpclle.  As  lie  tore  himself  from  Hildegarde’a 
embrace,  half  the  bitterness  of  parting  was  lost  in 
the  thought  of  what  a safe  protector  be  had  found 
her.  Little  he  knew,  as  he  galloped  away  with  his 
champions,  that  he  had  intrusted  his  fold  to  the  rav- 
enous wolf. 

Darker  and  darker  grows  the  plot  of  the  story. 
At  first  the  stainless  lady,  so  unsuspecting  in  her 
purity,  treated  Taland  almost  as  a brother,  and  he 
dreaded  to  break  the  charm  of  their  frank  intercourse. 
Still,  somehow  a vague  distrust  would  come  over 
her,  to  be  quelled  the  next  moment  as  a base  insult 
to  her  husband’s  dear  friend  and  kinsman. . At  last, 
however,  she  eould  not  help  noting  something 
strange  in  the  demeanor  of  this  man,  who. hung  on 
her  accents,  gazed  into  her  face,  and  haunted  her 
like  her  shadow.  She  chafed  inwardly  at  this  close 
watching,  and  daily  yearned  more  and  more  for  her 
husband’s  coming.  One  day  she  had  dismissed  her 
maidens,  and  was  sitting  all  alone  in  the  upper 
chamber  of  one  of  the  castle  towers.  Her  eyes 
wandered  vaguely  over  the  new  city  and  the  green 
fields  below,  her  hands  lay  idle  on  her  lap,  aud  a 
wistful,  tender  look  softened  every  line  of  her  beau- 
tiful face,  for  lier  thoughts  were  far  away  with  him 
whom  she  so  dearly  loved.  Taland  stole  in  unno- 
ticed and  leaned  over  her.  His  dark  shadow  fell 
across  her,  and  she  started  from  her  day-dream. 
Their  eyes  met ; his  gloated  on  lier  with  a greedy 
stare.  She  would  have  risen  to  go,  but  he  grasped 
her  hands  and  fell  on  his  knees  before  her,  and  then 
and  there,  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  poured  out  his 
tale  of  passion.  Dumb  with  horror  and  surprise, 
she  sat  like  a graven  image  till  he  paused  from  sheer 
lack  of  breath.  That  pause  undid  the  spell.  She 
broke  from  him,  and  turned  on  the  false  knave  with 
righteous  wrath.  He  quailed  beneath  her  witlier- 
ing  scorn,  and  slunk  away,  muttering  curses.  lie 
might  have  left  that  room  her  open  foe,  but  for  one 
glance  back  w hile  his  foot  was  yet  on  the  threshold, 
llildegarde  faced  him,  but  mute  and  motionless, 
with  clenched  hands  and  dilated  nostrils ; her  lips 
still  quivering,  her  blue  eyes  flashing  a fierce  un- 
earthly light,  terrible  as  a young  J udith  : but  more 
beautiful  than  ever.  One  long-lingering  look  at 
her  fatal  beauty,  and  Taland’s  fury  turned  again  to 
thrice-aceursed  love. 

The  next  day  and  the  next  again  he  dogged  her 
footsteps  as  of  old,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Weeks  aud  months  rolled  on  and  still  no  change. 
The  more  llildegarde  shrunk  from  him  the  more 
lie  pursued  her;  every  artifice  she  used  to  be  rid 
of  his  hated  presence,  every  barrier  she  strove  to 
place  between  them,  gave  way  before  liis  superior 
cunning.  In  her  secret  heart  slic  loathed  him  as 
some  noxious  crawling  thing,  but  dared  not  show 
it,  lest  men  should  say,  “Why  ?”  And  proud,  pure 
llildegarde  would  have  died  before  she  would  put  it 
in  their  power  to  say  that  she  had  listened  to  such 
a love-tale.  She  would  have  given  worlds  to  hide 
her  weary  head  on  some  kind  woman’s  bosom  and 
sob  out  her  story,  but  she  dared  not.  She  bore  in 
silence  her  load  of  insult,  anguish,  and  gnawing 
fear,  and  none  knew  that  many  a night  her  pillow 
was  wet  with  the  scalding  tears  she  dared  not  shed 
in  the  open  day.  Her  life  was  a burden  to  her ; 
she  felt  like  the  bird  which  sees  the  writhing  snake 
close  by,  but  can  not  fly  from  its  fascination.  The 
very  sight  of  the  trophied  weapons  on  the  wall,  the 
giddy  height  of  the  great  tower,  filled  her  with  hor- 
rible temptatious.  She  longed  to  end  her  misery 
and  save  her  honor  with  one  thrust  of  the  glittering 
steel,  one  bound  from  the  lofty  battlements.  But 
Hildegnrde  was  a Christian  woman,  and  while  one 
other  chance  was  left  her  she  could  not  shed  her 
own  blood. 

Goaded  to  desperation,  when  every  other  means 
had  failed  her,  she  met  Taland  witli  his  own  weap- 
ons, craft  and  daring.  She  no  longer  shunned  him, 
nor  when  they  met  did  she  repel  him  with  haughty 
coldness,  nay,  she  even  schooled  herself  to  greet 
him  with  smiles  and  honeyed  words.  This  change 
filled  him  with  tumultuous  joy.  To  crown  it,  one 
day  she  bade  him  prepare  three  lonely  rooms  in  a 
remote  and  unfrequented  wing  of  the  castle,  adding 
to  be  sure  to  have  the  doors  well  furnished  with 
bolts  and  bars,  and  to  come  to  her  when  all  was 
ready.  Taland  quitted  her  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight, 
never  heeding  that  the  hand  he  covered  with  burn- 
ing kisses  was  as  cold  and  rigid  as  stone,  nor  liow 
forced  were  the  smiles,  how  hollow  the  tones  of  her 
gracious  farewell. 

For  three  whole  days  she  was  rid  of  Taland: 
three  days  she  passed  in  agonies  of  prayer  and 
moody  pacings  along  the  battlements.  She  ate  lit- 
tle, spoke  less,  and  wandered  through  the  palace 
pale  and  haggard,  as  if  just  risen  from  a sick  bed. 
The  third  day  Taland  came  to  tell  her  that  her  or- 
ders had  been  obeyed,  and  that  all  was  in  readiness, 
llildegarde  repaid  him  with  courteous  thanks,  and 
named  an  hour  on  the  morrow  when  he  was  to  wait 
for  her  in  the  innermost  chamber.  A good  hour 
before  the  time  he  was  at  his  post,  cursing  the  sun- 
beams for  crawling  so  slowly,  and  thinking  the 
great  dial  would  never  throw-  its  noonday  shadow 
across  the  court-yard  of  the  castle.  While  Taland 
was  so  eagerly  watching  that  dark  line  a woman  in 
a far-off  tower  was  crouching  before  a crucifix, 
clutching  it  tight  as  slie  muttered  wild  prayers  for 
guidance  and  grace.  She  started  from  her  knees, 
summoned  her  maidens,  and  bade  them  array  her 
right  royally.  When  this  was  done  she  dismissed 
them,  and  passed  out  alone.  A few  moments  after 
Taland  lr  ard  a light  step  in  the  outer  chamber, 
and  llildegarde  came  toward  him,  moving  with 
slow  and  stately  grace.  He  was  springing  for- 
ward, but  a gesture  of  hers  stopped  him.  lie  stood 


quite  still,  gloating  over  her  beauty,  deeming  the 
flush  on  her  cheek  and  the  glitter  in  her  eyes  sweet 
signs  of  love.  With  the  same  set  smile  and  unfal- 
tering gaze  she  crossed  the  two  rooms : she  was  not 
ten  paces  from  him;  he  could  restrain  himself  no 
moxe : one  bound,  he  had  clasped  her  to  his  breast ; 
she  flew  toward  him,  she  all  but  touched  his  out- 
stretched arms,  when  the  great  door  hurled  him 
back,  llildegarde  had  flung  herself  against  it  and 
slammed  it  in  his  face.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  to 
burst  it  open,  but  she  had  already  turned  the  pon- 
derous key,  and  he  could  hear  the  harsh  grating  of 
the  bolts  and  bars.  She  ran  madly  through  the 
other  rooms,  tarrying  but  to  bolt  the  doors ; she 
flew  through  the  long  passages,  gained  lier  cham- 
ber unseen,  fell  on  her  knees,  and  gasped  out  her 
thanks  to  the  great  God,  who  had  given  her,  weak 
woman  though  she  was,  both  craft  and  strength  to 
baffle  this  bold  bad  man. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  teU  her  husband  all,  and 
let  him  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  vile  knave. 
But  when  her  blood  van  calmer,  and  her  thoughts 
grew  clear,  she  began  to  doubt,  and  sat  down  to 
ponder  on  what  she  had  best  do.  No  ring  or  token 
could  convey  her  meaning,  and  make  the  Emperor 
hurry  to  her  from  the  distant  wars ; where  was  she 
to  find  a messenger  so  trusty  that  she  might  safely 
let  him  bear  such  a tale  ? And  as  to  its  being  writ- 
ten, that  was  out  of  the  question ; the  scribe  who 
would  write  and  he  who  would  read  such  a story 
would  be  too  dangerous  to  turn  away,  and  doubly 
dangerous  to  keep  about  the  royal  pair.  On  one 
thing  alone  could  she  decide : she  would  tell  Charle- 
magne all  on  his  return,  and  meanwhile  Hildegarde 
did  what  many  another  woman  has  had  to  do,  she 
prayed  and  waited.  Taland's  disappearance  could 
not  long  remain  a secret,  and  search  would  surely  | 
be  made  for  him,  so  Hildegarde  sent  for  the  chief 
men  of  the  town,  on  whom  she  palmed  off  some 
plausible  story  of  insolence  and  disrespect,  true 
enough  in  the  main,  but  very  far  from  enlighten- 
ing them  as  to  what  the  insult  had  been.  There 
was  so  much  love  for  lier  and  jealousy  of  Taland 
slie  met  with  no  opposition,  and  for  the  first  time 
for  many  a long  day  the  poor  lady  had  peace. 

Meanwhile  Taland,  caught  in  the  snare  he  had 
himself  prepared,  raged  and  foamed  like  a caged 
wild  beast.  He  was  so  cool  a man,  his  rare  trans- 
ports of  fury  were  fearful  in  their  intensity.  At 
length,  exhausted  by  his  impotent  struggles,  he 
flung  himself  on  the  rich  bed  and  sank  into  a sort 
of  stupor.  He  awoke  chilled  to  the  bone,  and  saw 
by  the  darkness  of  the  room  that  he  must  have  slept 
for  hours ; it  was  already  night,  and  the  pale  new 
moon  rode  high  in  the  heavens.  Food  and  drink 
had  been  left  for  him ; he  drained  the  wine-cup  to 
the  dregs,  and  began  pacing  his  narrow  room,  try- 
ing to  think.  The  day’s  events  seemed  unreal  as 
a dream:  he  tried  the  barred  door  with  all  his 
strength  before  he  could  quite  realize  his  plight. 
Wild,  impracticable  plans  flitted  through  his  throb- 
bing brain.  Visions  of  Hildegarde  struck  down  by 
knife  or  bowl,  dying  in  torments  before  his  face,  ex- 
cluded all  thoughts  of  how  this  was  to  be  achieved. 
But  as  I have  said  before,  Taland  was  a cool,  firm 
man,  gifted  with  a wondrous  patient  tenacity  of 
purpose ; and  by  degrees  he  wrenched  his  thoughts 
from  the  cheat  Hildegarde  had  put  upon  him,  and 
even  from  his  sweet  plans  of  vengeance,  that  he 
might  the  better  see  how  they  might  be  carried  out. 
He  saw  clearly  that  she  must  either  tell  the  whole 
truth  to  the  Emperor,  or  forge  a perfect  chain  of 
lies,  or  suffer  himself  to  escape  from  her  clutches. 
That  she  would  tell  Charlemagne  seemed  likely 
enough,  but  then  Taland  must  be  at  least  accused, 
and  could  he  thus  gain  speech  of  the  Emperor  he 
was  pretty  sure  of  being  able  to  twist  facts  to  suit 
himself.  That  Hildegarde  would  have  the  wit  and 
coolness  to  forge  so  perfect  a chain  of  lies  that  he 
could  not  expose  its  falsehood  seemed  quite  unlike- 
ly ; besides,  Taland  in  his  secret  heart  knew  that 
she  was  a true  and  noble  woman.  Thus  weighing 
all  the  difficulties  of  her  position,  he  laid  bis  plans 
accordingly,  and  there  was  some  lurking  hope  in 
his  mind  that  to  free  lierself  from  this  net  of  per- 
plexities she  might  perhaps  set  him  free. 

Not  that  night,  nor  for  many  a night  and  da}', 
could  the  arch-traitor  find  a plan  to  suit  him ; grad- 
ually, however,  he  hatched  a plot  of  whoso  success 
lie  could  hardly  doubt.  He  had  found,  on  mature 
deliberation,  that  to  deprive  Hildegarde  of  life 
would  be  but  a paltry  vengeance  after  all.  She 
was  holy  and  brave-hearted  enough  to  face  death 
without  flinching;  but,  next  to  sin,  she  dreaded 
shame.  Disgrace  would  sting  lier  to  the  quick,  and 
make  that  proud  pure  woman’s  life  one  endless  mar- 
tyrdom. ‘ ‘ I shall  yet  see  her,”  said  Taland  to  him- 
self, “ I shall  yet  see  her  quail  before  the  fury  of  that 
great  hulking  fellow  she  preferred  to  me.  She  shall 
writhe  like  a trampled  worm,  her  proud  head  grov- 
eling in  the  dust.  Mayhap  she  will  cling  round  my 
knees,  and  pray  me  to  speak  one  word  to  save  her, 
and  I shall  spurn  her  as  she  spurned  me ; she  will  be 
dragged  off  by  brutal  soldiery,  and  hooted  by  the 
rabble  in  the  streets.  Her  sons  shall  learn  to  curse 
lier,  and  her  daughters  to  blush  at  her  name.  From 
town  to  town  my  vengeance  shall  pursue  her,  she 
shall  find  no  place. to  rest  her  head;  shame,  want, 
and  woe  will  drag  her  to  the  grave,  and  when  I hear 
that  she  lies  dying  in  some  wretched  hut  I will  go 
to  her,  my  eyes  shall  feast  on  her  death-throes,  and 
my  hated  face  shall  come  between  her  and  her  God. 
Instead  of  prayers  she  will  die  with  curses  of  me  on 
her  lips,  and  1 will  laugh  to  see  that  beauty,  which 
befooled  me,  gone  from  the  outcast,  who  will  die 
gaunt  and  ghastly,  worn  to  skin  and  bone.”  And 
Master  Taland  would  chuckle  to  himself  over  the 
visions  he  conjured  up. 

Before  he  had  been  many  days  in  durance,  great 
shouting  and  cheering  in  the  streets  made  him  rush 
to  the  window,  cursing  the  high  court-yard  walls. 
Suddenly  the  great  gates  of  the  castle  were  swung 
back,  and  in  burst  the  mob,  pressing  close  round  a 
horseman,  whose  steed  was  bloody  and  flecked  with 
foam.  lie  waved  a sealed  packet,  and  shouted, 
“ Glorious  news!”  A tall  lady  appeared  at  a win- 
dow and  beckoned  him  with  her  hand.  He  dug  the 
rowels  into  his  charger’s  heaving  flanks,  dashed 
through  the  crowd,  flung  the  reins  to  the  nearest 


man,  and  bounding  past  guard  and  usher,  soon 
knelt  at  the  lady’s  feet  and  gave  her  the  precious 
scroll.  Long  before  a scribe  liad  been  fetched  to 
decipher  it,  Hildegarde  learned  from  the  soldier  that 
the  Saxons  were  vanquished,  that  many  thousands 
had  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  and  better  than 
all,  that  her  husband  was  unharmed  in  life  or  limb 
and  returning  as  fast  ns  he  could  lead  his  host.  ’ 

Words  can  not  tell  the  true  wife’s  joy.  She  dis- 
missed  and  rewarded  the  soldier,  and  made  the 
learned  man  read  the  Emperor’s  letter  again  and 
again,  till  she  knew  every  loving  line ; and,  child- 
like in  her  joy,  she  pressed  it  to  her  lips  and  breast 
kissing  mark  and  seal,  and  thanking  God  from  the 
bottom  of  her  heart.  She  was  too  thoroughly  hap- 
py to  hear  that  aught  should  mar  the  delight  of  her 
meeting  with  her  husband,  she  felt  as  though  it 
would  be  a sin  to  damp  his  double  bliss  of  triumph 
and  return  with  the  news  of  his  half-brother’s  foul 
treason,  and  that  moment  she  resolved  to  free  Ta- 
land. Too  pure  herself  to  know  that  black  ingrati- 
tude is  own  brother  to  guilt,  she  never  thought  that 
he  would  turn  on  her ; besides,  she  deemed  that  even 
had  he  no  gratitude,  regard  for  his  own  head  would 
make  him  dumb.  In  an  evil  hour  she  gave  the 
traitor  his  freedom. 

Charlemagne  returned,  and  for  one  short  week 
Hildegarde  was  entirely  happy — too  happy,  per- 
haps. Before  the  end  of  another  week  he  one  day 
strode  into  her  chamber  with  clouded  brow,  aud 
half  recoiled  as  she  sprang  to  his  arms,  but  he 
checked  himself,  and  caught  her  face  in  his  two 
hands,  as  one  would  a child’s,  and  looked  hard  into 
her  eyes.  The  scowl  passed  from  his  face  as  he 
gazed  into  those  clear  frank  eyes,  he  kissed  her  pas- 
sionately, turned  on  liis  heel,  and  left  her  without  a 
word.  That  morning  Taland  had  begun  his  task, 
but  the  pure  soul  beaming  out  of  the  true  wife’s  face 
had  banished  his  hints  from  the  Emperor’s  mind. 

Taland  now  saw  that  he  must  give  up  his  venge- 
ance or  play  a desperate  game,  and  he  grew  bolder ; 
yet  he  was  very  wary.  He  said  nothing  tangible, 
yet  he  dropped  words  that  rankled  for  whole  days 
in  his  brother’s  heart.  Charlemagne  would  not 
stand  it  any  longer,  and  bluntly  bade  him  speak 
out. 

Taland  began  with  well-feigned  reluctance.  First 
came  speeches  about  what  was  due  to  his  royal 
brother’s  honor,  and  how  hard  was  the  duty  he, 
Taland,  as  his  liege  man,  had  to  do.  With  sighs, 
with  almost  tears,  the  false  knave  cunningly  un- 
folded his  tale,  half  hinting,  then  affirming,  his 
chain  of  lies,  of  Hildegarde  and  a handsome  young 
lord.  He  saw  his  dupe  wince,  and,  thus  encouraged, 
dwelt  with  fiendish  delight  on  stolen  interviews  and 
sweet  love  passages.  He  said  he  had  once  come  on 
the  lovers,  who  fled  at  his  approach.  Next  morning 
he  had  found  himself  a close  prisoner:  did  not  the 
whole  court  know  of  his  captivity  ? Then  the  mean- 
ing of  vague  hints  and  jests  he  had  heard  bandied 
about  relating  to  Taland  and  a certain  tower  flashed 
across  Charlemagne,  and  he  believed  all.  His  rage 
broke  forth  in  frenzied  paroxysms,  till  Taland  act- 
ually cowered  before  him.  Suddenly  the  Emperor 
stopped  his  frantic  mutterings,  and  buried  his  head 
in  bis  hands.  Taland  could  see  his  huge  frame 
quivering,  and  the  great  sinews  in  his  brawny  hands 
stand  out  like  straining  cords.  The  Emperor  looked 
up,  and,  though  the  breath  came  hissing  through  his 
set  teeth,  his  face  was  calm,  but  that  rigid  livid 
calmness  was  horrible  to  see. 

“Call  her!”  he  said. 

Taland  started  at  that  awful  sound,  though  it  was 
scarce  spoken  above  a w hisper.  He  bade  a guard 
go  fetch  the  Queen,  and  came  and  leaned  against 
the  Emperor's  chair,  though  Charlemagne  hardly 
seemed  aware  of  his  presence. 

Hildegarde  was  playing  with  her  little  children 
when  the  messenger  came.  She  went  joyfully,  and 
the  little  toddling  things  came  racing  after  her, 
hanging  on  to  her  skirts.  Laughing,  she  disengaged 
herself,  and  leaving  them  with  the  guards  in  the 
outer  hall,  passed  in.  The  smile  was  still  on  her 
lips  as  she  came  toward  her  husband,  till  the  sight 
of  his  stony  face  and  Taland  leaning  over  his  shoul- 
der struck  a chill  to  her  very  heart. 

Slowly  he  waved  her  off.  “ Hildegarde,  minion, 
quit  me  forever.”  The  words,  the  tone,  smote  her 
like  a hard  blow.  She  staggered  forward,  he  started 
to  his  feet  and  faced  her.  Their  eyes  met,  his  flash- 
ing fire,  hers  wildly  beseeching  but  not  failing. 
“Speak,  woman!”  he  muttered,  hoarsely. 

A convulsive  shudder  ran  through  her  limbs,  she 
gasped  for  breath,  and  strove  to  speak,  but  no  sound 
passed  her  white  lips.  Taland  reveled  in  her  agony, 
and  said,  persuasively,  to  Charlemagne : “ Why 
force  the  dame  to  criminate  herself?” 

The  taunt  from  him  roused  Hildegarde  irom  stu- 
por to  almost  madness.  She  grasped  her  husband’s 
arm,  and  lifted  her  right  hand  to  Heaven.  “ I, 
Hildegarde,”  she  cried,  “do  call  on  God  to  wit- 
ness— ” 

Ere  she  could  say  another  word  he  dashed  her 
from  him.  ‘ ‘ Blasphemous  traitress,  thou  deservest 
death,  but  still  I can  not  slay  thee.  This  day  leave 
my  degraded  home  forever,  and  quit  my  realm. 
Woe  betide  thee  if  thou  darest  ever  again  sot  foot 
within  its  bounds.” 

She  glared  at  him  fiercely  defiant : that  moment 
she  could  have  killed  the  man  who  doubted  her: 
the  next  she  thought  on  Pilate’s  judgment-hall,  and 
what  her  Lord  had  borne.  The  fury  melted  from 
her  heart,  and,  like  her  Master,  she  held  her  peace 
and  meekly  obeyed.  Slowly  she  quitted  the  ball, 
Taland  noiselessly  gliding  behind  her.  She  turned 
round  at  the  door,  thus  confronting  him  by  chance. 
She  shrank  back  shuddering,  but  mastering  herselL 
she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  its  icy  touch  thrilled 
through  all  his  veins : “ Taland  God  will  yet  judge 
between  us.”  She  spoke  in  a low  voice,  yet  her 
words  rang  in  his  ears  like  a funeral  knell.  One 
moment  she  paused  on  the  threshold  for  one  last 
lingering  look  at  her  husband.  He  turned  awav, 
but  still  the  anguish  of  that  white  face,  the  be- 
seeching, reproaching  gaze  of  those  wild  eyes,  tear- 
less from  agony  too  great  for  weeping,  haunted  him 

j outer  hail,  where  her  chil- 
Vildly  she  rushed  forward  U 


for  many  a day. 
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strain  them  to  her  breast  for  the  last  time.  Taland  his  own  counsel  till  the  last  glimmer  of  sight  had  his  fury  would  have  struck  Taland  de 

■tepued  between.  The  little  creatures  stretched  out  left  him,  and  he  was  stone-blind.  Then  the  pil-  but  she  threw  herself  between  them, 

their  little  arms,  and  struggled  in  his  grasp.  One  grims’  tides  of  Hildegarde’s  wonderful  cures  kept  ing  arms  held  him  back  till  her  soft 

shriek  broke  from  Hildegarde,  more  like  the  death-  constantly  recurring  to  his  mind.  To  be  healed  by  his  wrath.  She  so  besought  him  to  spare  Taland’s 

roan  of  some  stricken  wild  thing  than  the  cry  of  a her,  even  at  the  cost  of  having  to  confess  his  guilt,  life  he  had  not  the  heart  to  gainsay  her,  and  sen- 

woman,  and  she  fled  from  the  palace.  became  his  ruling  wish.  He  was  so  sick  of  life,  tence  of  death  was  changed  to  life-long  bauisli- 

The  cool  air  on  her  bare  face  recalled  her  facul-  such  as  his  then  was,  that  he  cared  little  about  put-  ment. 

ties.  She  marked  the  wondering  stare  of  the  peo-  ting  it  in  jeopardy  for  the  chance  of  seeing  once  No  words  can  portray  the  Eraperoi 

pie  in  the  streets,  and  remembered  that  she  was  more.  It  was  with  feelings  of  intense  relief  he  to  his  new  city  with  his  own  true  wi 

hurrying  on  alone  and  unveiled.  A church  door  heard  that  business  of  great  import  summoned  pie,  who  had  cherished  her  memory 
stood  open,  and  she  entered  with  no  thought  but  to  Charlemagne  to  Rome.  Taland  so  besought  him  with  shouts  of  joy  as  she  came  back 

take  refuge  from  their  gaze.  She  sank  on  her  knees  to  let  him  go  too,  that  the  Emperor  could  not  bring  ing  by  her  husband’s  side,  dazzling  ’ 

before  the  altar,  and  strove  to  pray,  but  she  could  himself  to  refuse  his  entreaties ; though,  in  truth,  gems,  beautiful,  smiling,  and  graciou 
neither  think  nor  pray.  Her  brain  reeled,  her  eye-  the  great  Emperor  was  sorely  puzzled  to  know  how  In  thanksgiving  for  God’s  great  me 
balls  burned,  and  no  blessed  tears  came  to  her  aid.  Hildegarde,  if  guilty,  could  be  such  friends  with  the  church  and  convent  of  Kempfen. 


his  fury  would  have  struck  Taland  dead  at  her  feet,  should  be  at  home  at  once ; and  if  you  will  not  go 
but  she  threw  herself  between  them.  Her  cling-  without  me,  why  I shall  bo  compelled  to  set  off  to- 
ing  arms  held  him  back  till  her  soft  words  melted  day  with  you.” 


That  plan  was,  of  course,  not  to  be  thought  of,  so 
the  obedient  bridegroom  departs  to  find  on  reaching 
Hartford  that  Sam  was  in  New  York. 

Thursday  came  and  the  little  bride  left  the  city 


Slowly  the  truth  dawned  upon  her  that  she  was  God  that  He  should  grant  her  the  gift  of  healing ; 
a wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  ay,  and  brand-  and,  if  innocent,  how  she  could  ever  be  induced  to 
ed  with  infamy  viler,  more  degraded  than  the  cure  Taland,  who  had  hunted  her  down  as  the 
wretchedest  outcast  in  the  land.  She  thought  of  bound  hunts  the  quarry. 


No  words  can  portray  the  Emperor’s  glad  return  on  the  Spread  Eagle , with  her  great  trunks  previ- 
to  his  new  city  with  his  own  true  wife.  The  peo-  ously  marked  by  the  careful  John  “ Mrs.  Popkins." 
pie,  who  had  cherished  her  memory,  rent  the  air  The  first  hours  passed  serenely  enough.  There 
with  shouts  of  joy  as  she  came  back  to  them,  rid-  was  a handsome  gentleman  sitting  near  her  whe 
ing  by  her  husband’s  side,  dazzling  with  gold  and  evidently  admired  her.  Mollie  seemed  to  be  read- 
gems,  beautiful,  smiling,  and  gracious  as  an  angel,  ing  Harper,  but  was  conscious  of  every  stolen  look. 

In  thanksgiving  for  God’s  great  mercies  she  built  She  dozes  a little,  stares  at  the  scenerv,  watches  the 
the  church  and  convent  of  Kempfen.  * bottle-green  glassy  surface  of  the  river  cut  into 


her  husband  and  of  the  days  of  their  early  love,  she 
thought  of  the  helpless  children  she  had  left  ex- 


No  sooner  had  the  Emperor  and  his  train  reached 
Rome  than  Taland  sent  to  seek  after  Hildegarde, 


posed  to  Taland's  wiles,  and  she  sank  down  on  the  whose  lonely  dwelling  was  easily  found.  Cunning 
altar  steps,  wringing  her  hands  and  moaning  pit-  as  he  was,  he  did  not  know  that  his  footsteps  were 
eouslv.  She  sat  thus  for  hours,  half  stupefied,  till  dogged,  and  that  his  too  trusting  brother  had  at  last 
roused  by  actual  bodily  discomfort.  She  was  liter-  begun  to  suspect  him.  Taland  had  himself  guided 
ally  choking  with  thirst.  She  tottered  feebly  from  to  the  dilapidated  old  mansion  where  his  victim  had 
the  church  into  a yard  behind,  where  she  saw  a fixed  her  abode.  His  attendants  had  left  him,  and 
clear  well.  Stooping  to  drink,  she  beheld  her  image  he  deemed  himself  alone  in  the  great  old  hall  where 
in  the  water,  and  started  at  the  sight : her  costly  the  sick  used  to  await  her  coming.  He  little  knew 
robes,  her  jeweled  hair,  shone  iu  ghastly  mockery  who  had  tracked  him  thither,  and  stood  but  a few 
of  a face  wan  and  drawn  already,  as  from  whole  paces  back.  They  were  alone,  and  it  was  as  much 
years  of  woe.  Hours  had  done  the  work  of  years,  as  Charlemagne  could  do  to  keep  his  hands  off  Ta- 
yet  she  gazed  unmoved  on  the  wreck  of  her  loveli-  land,  and  force  an  avowal  from  him.  However,  he 
ness.  What  cared  she  for  the  glorious  bloom  of  her  contained  himself,  but  his  hurried  breathing  did  not 
youth  when  he  who  had  loved  that  beauty  was  lost  escape  the  blind  man’s  hearing,  “ Who  is  there?” 
to  her  forever  ? said  Taland.  There  was  no  reply.  But  thus 

To  slake  her  burning  thirst  she  had  filled  her  warned  of  the  need  of  more  caution,  Charlemagne 
two  hands  at  the  well  j raising  the  water  to  her  stepped  warily  into  the  deep  shadow  of  a pillared 
lips,  her  eyes  fell  on  two  rings,  the  wedding  ring  door.  These  two  men  waited  minutes,  which  to 
and  the  ring  of  betrothal.  At  such  a moment  these  them  seemed  hours,  then  they  heard  a light  step, 


pledges  of  a severed  bond  smote  her  to  the  heart. 
Wildly  she  strove  to  drag  them  ott‘,  but  her  tiem- 


aud  Hildegarde — wan,  worn,  but  beautiful,  with  the 
peace  of  God  beaming  from  her  face — stood  before 


tiling  fingers  failed  her.  As  they  tightened  on  the  them.  She  did  not  know  Taland,  who  stood  with 
golden  circlets  her  thoughts  rushed  back  to  her  his  back  to  the  light,  and  face  and  figure  muffled  in 
wedding-day,  and  the  vows  then  spoken,  that  no-  a cloak. 


thing  can  cancel  but  death.  “I  am  his  wife,  his 
own  true  wife,  till  death  do  us  divide,”  she  murmur- 


“ Poor  man !”  said  she,  in  the  Frankish  tongue, 
“they  tell  me  thou  comest  from  the  father-land; 


ed.  This  one  ray  of  comfort  came  like  a blessed  know  ye  aught  of  my  children?” 

sunbeam  to  the  dark  night  of  her  anguish,  and  she  “ Lady,  they  are  well,  for  love  of  them  I beseech 

wept.  When  tears  had  somewhat  eased  her  heart  thee  heal  me.” 


A saying  of  hers  has  outlasted  its  solid  walls : smooth  furrows  by  the  boat.  Then  she  nibbles  at 
“How  wondrous  are  the  hidden  ways  of  the  All-  her  luncheon  and  becomes  much  annoyed  by  the 
seeing.  The  Lord  forgot  not  his  handmaid.  He  sun,  when  the  handsome  gentleman  oilers  to  ar- 
first  gave  me  life  and  honor,  and  then,  in  spite  of  range  the  awning,  and  docs  so  in  a manner  to 
wicked  men,  he  restored  my  fair  fame  and  pre-  screen  her  completely.  Mollie  rewards  him  for  the 
served  my  love.  Blessed  be  his  name  forever!”  courtesy  by  a bow  and  bright  smile,  displaying  all 

her  splendid  teeth. 

“How  much  he  looks  like  John,"  thought  she, 
THE  BEAUTIFUL  GATE.  “except  in  complexion  and  expression,  and  then 

„ . , the  features  are  quite  unlike,  and  poor  John’s  hair 

It  is  a fair  tradition,  one  of  old,  js  re(j  * 

Tlxat,  at  the  Gate  of  Heaven  called  Beautiful.  , , ..  , . , 

rp,  „ V.  e . , . . ’ After  this  acute  observation  she  goes  to  her  statc- 

The  souls  of  thoce  to  whom  we  ministered  . , , . , 

On  Earth  shall  greet  us  as  we  enter  in  r00m  t0  sleeP>  and  18  wakened  at  last  b/  the  8tl11- 

Wlth  grateful  records  of  those  lowly  deeds  ne8S  around  her-  Not  a sound  to  be  heard  but  tho 

Of  Christian  charity  wherewith  frail  mau  droning  of  some  insect  in  tlio  heat.  Then  a dull 

Proffers  his  humble  loan  unto  his  Lord.  groan  from  the  engine.  She  ties  on  her  hat  and 

hastens  on  deck.  Is  informed  by  the  polite  stran- 
May  we  not  so  believe,  since  He  hath  said  ger  that  the  Spread  Eagle  is  stuck  fast  in  the  mud, 

That,  inasmuch  as  it  was  done  to  one  with  no  prospect  of  getting  off  until  night. 

Of  those  His  little  once,  ’twas  done  to  Him?  “ But  I must  be  in  Hartford  before  night,”  dc- 

oik  think,  if  thk  to  true,  ho*  m.ny  c,““  M.ollle’  “ “ “f?  a*1"1”1”11  >“«  “Honco 

Who,.  ...ping  thon  hast  .tilled  .toll  glKtto  th«.,  ■'»'<’»“>  th»  *■*  f™">  in™™  vile  indeed. 

How  many  hearts  whose  burden  thou  hast  shared,  Then  jou  will  have  to  follow  the  example  of 

And  heavy  feet  whose  steps  were  turned  by  thee  the  other  passengers,  land  here  and  take  the  cars.” 
Back  to  their  homes,  elastic  through  the  joy  “What  place  is  this?”  asks  Mollie,  looking  at 

Of  new-found  hope  and  sympathy  and  love,  some  unpromising  barn -like  buildings,  savoring 

Shall  welcome  thee  within  tho  Gates  of  Bliss,  neither  of  pleasure  nor  business,  and  a dirty,  un- 

The  Golden  City  of  Jerusalem ! even  causeway  winding  round  their  bases. 

“ Middletown.  But  there  is  no  train  before  three 

o'clock,  I believe.” 

un?  A"\m  MDQ  WYDTTTKTa  “ I don’t  care,”  cried  Mollie,  radiant  with  a new 

J\1K.  AJNJJ  MKb.  rOrKLNb.  idea:  «there  u a train  dowD>  { 8uppose;  m tel0. 

If  ever  a man  married  a wife  in  a hurry  John  graph.” 

. . ..  I ...  . “ And  ivnit.  in  Middletown  for  vntir  frtando  J A 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GATE. 

It  is  a fair  tradition,  one  of  old, 

That,  at  the  Gate  of  Heaven  called  Beautiful, 

The  souls  of  those  to  whom  we  ministered 
On  Earth  shall  greet  us  as  we  enter  in 
With  grateful  records  of  those  lowly  deeds 
Of  Christian  charity  wherewith  frail  mau 
Proffers  his  humble  loan  unto  his  Lord. 

May  we  not  so  believe,  since  He  hath  said 
That,  inasmuch  as  it  was  done  to  one 
Of  those  His  little  ones,  ’twas  done  to  Him? 

Oh,  think,  if  this  be  true,  how  many  eyes 
Whose  weeping  thou  host  stilled  shall  glisten  there, 
How  many  hearts  whose  burden  thou  hast  shared, 
And  heavy  feet  whose  steps  were  turned  by  thee 
Back  to  their  homes,  elastic  through  the  joy 
Of  new-found  hope  and  sympathy  and  love, 

Shall  welcome  thee  within  the  Gates  of  Bliss, 

The  Golden  City  of  Jerusalem ! 


ME.  ADD  MRS.  POPKINS. 


she  began  to  think  and  act.  She  pulled  oft'  her 
gems,  all  but  tho  two  rings,  wrapped  face  and  fig- 


“Good  God,  man!  art  thou  Taland?”  cried  the 
lady,  springing  toward  him.  She  pulled  the  man- 


Popkins  did ; not  even  getting  his  haircut,  and  she 
without  a new  dress  for  the  occasion.  They  had 
many  love-passages  before  the  matter  came  to  the 


“ And  wait  in  Middletown  for  your  friends?  A 
very  good  notion.” 

So  Mrs.  Popkins  landed,  and  was  escorted  to  the 


ure  in  her  mantle,  and  thus  disguised,  ventured  into  tie  down,  and  scanned  his  face.  One  searching  look, 
the  street.  The  twilight  befriended  her,  and  she  and  she  was  rushing  from  him  ; but  he  clutched  her 
gained  upnoticed  the  shelter  of  a friendly  roof,  where  gown,  and  fell  down  on  his  knees. 


notice  of  Miss  Blanchard’s  aunts.  Bitterly  opposed  hotel  by  the  stranger,  who  politely  offered  to  send 
were  they  to  tho  suggested  alliance.  Their  regard  bcr  telegram.  But  Mollie  declines ; she  is  sure  she 


she  found  also  means  of  changing  some  of  her  gems 
for  money.  In  the  gray  of  the  morning  she  started 


“Unhand  me,  Taland!” 
Still  he  held  her  fast. 


1 Oh,  lady,  hear  me  for 


for  the  suitor  could  readily  be  perceived  by  the  con- 
temptuous emphasis  they  placed  upon  the  first  sylla- 
ble of  his  unaristocratic  name. 


can  manage  nicely,  and  indites  a message  certain 
to  be  effectual.  “ Darling  John,  do  come,"  etc. 
That  much-enduring  man  had  been  pacing  the 


on  her  long  wanderings.  Fly  she  must  from  her  the  Saviour’s  sake  ? God  has  judged  between  us, 
husband's  realm,  and  by  forced  and  toilsome  jour-  and  he  struck  me  blind ; but  if  thou  ask  Him,  he 
neys  she  gained  her  native  Swabia,  the  province  will  give  me  sight.  Have  pity  on  a helpless  man  ?” 
she  had  quitted  as  mighty  and  as  happy  a woman  She  stood  motionless,  and  he  let  go  her  gown, 
as  ever  the  sun  shone  on.  Her  sister,  the  Countess  and  groveled  at  her  feet. 


Adeline,  received  the  poor  wanderer  with  open 
arms,  fully  believing  in  her  purity. 


“Blind — helpless,”  she  murmured;  “blind — 
helpless — for  the  Saviour’s  sake.”  She  said  his 


Hildegarde  might  have  passed  the  sad  remnant  words  again,  like  one  speaking  in  sleep.  She 
of  her  days  among  her  own  people,  but  somehow  seemed  striving  to  recall  their  import,  to  realize 
their  very  pity  galled  her,  and  the  indignation  they  the  change  that  made  her  bitterest  foe  a suppliant 
expressed  against  her  husband,  ill  though  he  had  at  her  feet.  “ Oh,  Taland !”  she  cried  aloud,  “what 
treated  her,  stung  her  to  the  quick.  Besides,  how  did  I ever  do  to  thee  that  thou  hast  stolen  my  hus- 
could  she,  with  such  a blight  on  her  life,  dwell  in  band’s  love  and  reft  me  of  my  little  ones?” 
her  sister’s  house,  where  the  sight  of  her  sad  face  Tho  blind  man  only  heard  the  spoken  words, 
damped  all  mirth  ? Her  bleeding  heart  recoiled  Wildly,  despairingly,  he  called  out : 
from  all  earthly  solace,  and  the  passionate  love  lav-  “ Woman,  hast  thou  no  mercy  ? Hildegarde, 
ished  on  him  who  had  spurned  it  turned  to  her  look  at  me — hast  thou  no  pity  left  ? Look  at  the 
Maker.  Deprived  of  her  husband  and  her  little  wreck  I am  now,  and  all  thy  doing.  yVhy  didst 
children,  the  poor  lady’s  pent-up  tenderness  vented  thou  spuru  my  love  until  it  grew  to  very  hate,  and 
itself  on  the  suffering  and  the  needy.  And  when  for  revenge  I forged  the  lies  that  stole  thy  good 
she  found  herself  a kill-joy  in  her  sister’s  lordly  name  from  thee ; and  then  because  of  this  great 
home,  that  same  charity  prompted  her  to  consecrate  wrong  to  thee  God  smote  me  in  his  wrath.  Oh, 
herself  to  a life  of  self-abnegation  and  good  works.  Hildegarde,  by  that  fierce  love  I bore  thee,  that 
She  could  not  bear  to  stay  iu  her  father-land,  so  re-  love  mine  own  undoing  as  it  too  was  thine,  I con- 
plete  with  memories.  Despite  the  Countess’s  en-  jure  thee  let  me  see.  Let  me  but  see  thy  face 
treaties  she  left  her,  and  again  set  out  on  her  lonely  once  more,  then  tell  thy  lord  my  treason.  Kill  me 


“Popkins  indeed!  and  red  hair,  too!”  A kind  dock  many  hours  in  the  broiling  sun,  his  eyes  fixed 

of  midsummer  madness  possessed  the  girl,  from  on  the  distant  bend  of  the  river,  continually  excited 

which  she  would  be  sure  to  wake.  But  the  uncles  and  depressed  by  sloops  and  other  small  craft,  which 

regarded  the  gawky  clerk  with  disfavor,  not  from  came  into  view  every  five  minutes.  Savage  was 

an  artistic  but  from  a business  point  of  view.  Mol-  h°  when  the  news  of  the  Spread  Eagle  reached 

lie’s  persistent  fancy  might  hav  u worn  away  in  con-  him,  and  strides  across  the  city  to  take  the  cars  to 

tention  had  not  a crisis  arrived.  John  and  his  broth-  Berlin  in  order  to  meet  the  Middletown  train,  which 

er  Sam  received  a fine  offer  to  go  to  China,  there  bore  ,be  Spread  Eagle's  passengers  as  he  was  in- 
to grow  yellow  and  rich ; an  opportunity  seized  by  formed.  By  this  course,  losing  the  telegram,  which 

the  latter  without  demur,  and  half  accepted  by  John,  pursued  him  throughout  Hartford,  much  to  the  dis- 

who  confessed  his  reason  for  .hesitation,  and  the  use-  gust  of  the  office-boy  who  had  it  to  deliver,  and«who 

lessness  of  waiting  for  a wife  not  to  be  gained  with  brought  it  back,  late  iu  the  afternoon,  with  the 

or  without  the  Blanchard  consent.  news  that  Mr.  Popkins  was  not  in  town ! No,  he 

“Show  me  the  woman  worth  the  sacrifice  of  your  waa  staring  at  every  woman  who  set  foot  on  the 

mercantile  career,”  said  the  elder  Popkins,  senten-  Berlin  platform.  In  vain.  Hears  it  said  that  the 

tiously.  “There  are  plenty  of  them ; and  John,  Spread  Eagle  got  off  in  tie  course  of  an  hour  or  so, 

when  you  and  I make  our  fortunes,  we  shall  find  as  and  is  now  on  her  way  to  Hartford.  Fortunately, 

many  willing-to-be  wives  as  the  vizier  sees  in  tho  in  John’s  opinion,  the  Northern  train  passes  hi  a 

slave  market.”  few  moments ; he  will  yet  be  in  time.  So  he  is — to 

Sam  did  not  believe  in  this  unknown  love  of  860  his  wife’s  enormous  trunks  delivered  at  the  door 

John.  When  Mollie  knew  her  lover’s  probable  des-  hy  tbo  Expressman  engaged  in  the  morning  to  seize 

tiny  she  vexed  and  cried  herself  ill.  Then  tho  stout  and  bear  away  all  luggage  labeled  Popkins,  and 

uncles  yielded,  and  wrung  submission  from  the  wh°  has  triumphantly  done  l he  same.  Then  hia 

aunts,  all  resulting  in  a letter  from  the  chief  of  the  mother  thrusts  the  telegram  into  his  hands.  Hia 

firm  to  Mr.  Popkins,  Junior.  John  was  sitting  at  a ej’es  and  brain  collect  its  meaning.  He  perceives 

high  desk  in  his  father’s  office,  his  long  ungainly  that  a few  moments  only  are  left  in  which  to  catch 

limbs  doubled  up  grasshopper-wise,  when  this  pro-  the  last  train.  Jumps  info  the  Expressman’s  cart 


This  time  Rome,  the  great  home  of  Christianity,  I before  I die.” 


if  thou  wilt,  but  let  me  see*the  blessed  light  of  day  posal  of  marriage  came.  The  expression  of  interest  and  is  driven  like  mad  to  the  station. 


was  her  goal.  She  crossed  the  snow-clad  Alps,  the  I 


“Taland,”  replied  the  lady,  and  her  voice  was 


just  budding  on  his  visage  became  full-blown  s 


Mrs.  Popkins  having  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 


burning  plains  of- Italy,  and  took  up  her  abode  in  soft  and  low,  “fear  naught  from  me;  I have  par- 
the  great  city.  doned  thee  this  many  a day.  Repent  thy  sins,  then 

She  spent  her  whole  time  in  prayer  and  fasting  perchance  God  will  heal  thee,  and  I too  will  pray 
and  tending  the  sick.  Filth,  squalor,  disease,  had  that  He  inay.” 


no  terromfor  her ; poor  wretches  covered  with  sores  “Hildegarde,  Hildegarde,  God  in  heaven  bless 
and  crawling  vermin  were  tended  by  her  royal  thee ! Ask  Him.  He  loves  thee,  He  can  not  re- 


hands. Anguish,  blasphemy,  despair,  all  horrors  fuse  thy  prayer.” 

of  body  and  soul  that  can  throng  round  a death-bed  Hildegarde  sank  on  her  knees  beside  him,  and 
never  daunted  her ; nay,  in  softening  the  pangs  of  prayed  with  her  face  hid  in  her  hands.  So  dead 
others  she  learned  to  bear  her  own.  Diseases  was  the  silence  Charlemange  could  hear  the  very 
seemed  to  yield  to  her  skill  or  her  prayers,  none  throbbing  of  his  heart.  He  saw  his  wife  rise  to  her 
could  tell  which.  Numbers  of  sick,  particularly  feet,  and  lay  one  wasted  hand  on  Taland’s  head, 
those  affected  in  the  eyes,  were  healed  by  her,  and  She  stood  as  in  a trance,  her  large  eyes  raised  to 
even  some  blind  people  regained  their  sight  through  Heaven,  and  Taland,  with  helpless  outstretched 
her  means.  Do  what  she  would,  these  cures  could  arms,  cowered  before  her,  quivering  in  every  limb, 
not  remain  long  secret,  and  as  she  glided  along  on  “ Sweet  Saviour,”  cried  the  lady,  “ heal  him  for 
her  errands  of  mercy  men  pointed  her  out  to  each  thy  mercy’s  sake !” 

other,  gazing  reverently  on  the  wan  beauty  of  her  Straightway  the  scales  dropped  from  his  eyes, 
earnest  face,  and  calling  down  God’s  choicest  bless-  and  Taland  saw. 

ings  on  the  banished  northern  queen.  Pilgrims  With  a cry  of  delight  he  grasped  her  hands  to 
from  her  own  land  saw  her  and  heard  of  her  cures,  press  them  to  his  lips,  but  suddenly  they  turned 
and  returning,  told  the  people  at  home.  cold  as  stone,  and  her  face  grew  ghastly  white. 

For  a short  time  Taland  enjoyed  the  full  triumph  Starting  to  his  feet,  he  turned  round — the  Emperor 
of  his  wickedness,  but,  by  some  strange  visitation,  stood  behind  him.  Charlemagne  sprang  forward, 
his  hitherto  keen  sight  began  to  fail  him,  and  his  dashed  him  aside,  and  clasped  the  lady  to  his  breast 

life  was  rendered  wretched  by  a painful  and  loath-  Taland  was  stealing  off.  The  stern  mandate,  “ Stir 

some  disorder  in  the  eyes.  The  royal  physicians  at  thy  peril !”  nailed  him  to  the  spot, 
employed  all  their  herbs  and  simples  to  no  pur-  Tenderly  the  Emperor  raised  his  wife’s  head  from 
P°se.  The  voice  of  conscience,  stifled  in  happier  his  shoulder  and  wiped  away  her  happy  tears.  “My 

hours,  now  upbraided  him  without  ceasing.  As,  sweet  wife,  tell  me  all,”  he  whispered ; “ trust  all  , 

sick  and  alone,  he  sat  in  the  gloom  of  darkened  to  my  true  love." 

chambers,  brooding  on  that  helpless  blindness  fast  In  broken  words  the  lady  told  her  story.  Rage, 
growing  on  him,  he  used  to  fancy  that  Hildegarde’s  pity,  and  wonder  filled  his  soul  bv  turns.  He  cursed 
face  peered  at  him  from  the  darkness,  not  as  he  had  , his  own  blind  folly,  and  again  and  again  besought 
last  seen  it,  touching  in  its  patient  anguish,  but  now  i her  pardon  for  the  most  grievous  wrong  that  he  had 
'nocking  and  gibing,  now  glaring  at  him  fiercely  done  her,  his  own  true  wife,  the  stainless  mother  of 
triumphant.  He  could  not  sleep  at  night,  and  fifty  I his  children,  the  dearest  thing  he  owned  on  earth, 
tunes  he  started  from  his  bed  to  grope  his  way  to  Loving  looks  and  sweet  caresses  sealed  his  ready 


prise  as  he  gathered  the  meaning  of  the  terse  sen-  Hartford  train  and  the  appearance  of  her  lord,  ia 

tences.  Mollie!  A fortune!  A partnership ! The  sure  “something  dreadful”  has  happened  to  him 

young  man  could  hardly  restrain  a loud  huzza;  when  when  time  goes  by  and  Popkins  does  not  come; 

perceiving  Dobbs's  twinkling  eyes  fixed  knowiugly  There  is  not  even  a message  for  her  at  the  telegraph 

upon  him,  and  Hobbs  regarding  him  with  curiosity,  office,  whither  she  wends  a second  time.  She  rash- 

lie  turned  carnation  color  and  replunged  into  his  ly  resolves  on  proceeding  to  Hartford,  and  seeking 

books,  smiling  over  them  in  such  an  inane  way  her  own  fortune.  Is  very  much  surprised  at  see- 

tliat  the  paternal  Popkins  raised  his  spectacles  won-  ing  at  the  railroad  depot  the  same  mustached  un- 
dering what  there  could  be  to  smile  at  in  long  col-  known.  He  comes  forward  to  offer  his  services 

umns  of  figures.  What  indeed!  As  soon  as  he  with  the  loftiest  air  of  distant  respect.  The  truth 

was  free  John  rushes  home,  turns  wildly  about  his  was,  Mollie  had  so  helpless  a way  of  acting,  and 

chamber,  stuffs  some  shirts  and  a blacking-brash  possessed  such  a sweet  baby  face,  that  it  seemed  the 

into  a carpet-bag,  packs  all  with  his  foot,  puts  his  duty  of  some  man  to  take  care  of  her,  and  this  oua 

hat  on  one  side,  and  his  head  inside  the  door  of  his  had  not  been  able  to  divest  himself  of  the  wish  to 

mother’s  sitting-room.  “Going  to  Philadelphia,  see  her  safely  to  the  end  of  her  journey.  It  natu- 

Will  write."  Flies  down  the  steps  and  through  the  rally  happened  that  he  helped  her  out  of  the  cars  on 

street,  the  skirts  of  his  coat  blowing  out  jubilant  be-  reaching  Hartford,  and  procured  her  a carriage. 


hind.  Sam  coming  home  and  pondering  on  the 


“Add  to  your  kindness,”  begged  Mollie,  “and 


oracular  words  of  his  brother’s  farewell,  suspects  direct  me  to  a good  hotel,  for  I am  a perfect  stran- 
much  of  a man  in  love.  He  resolves  that  John  ger  here.” 

shall  not  be  made  a fool  of  if  ho  can  prevent  it,  and  About  the  time  she  was  driving  through  Hart- 
his  presence  and  words  are  usually  potent.  So  he  ford  streets  the  wretched  John  was  being  informed 
packs  a bag  after  his  brother’s  manner  and  leaves  at  the  hotel  in  Middletown  of  the  departure  of  Mrs. 
town  on  mischief  bent.  The  first  news  received  Popkins  for  Hartford.  He  has  passed  her  on  the 
from  John  by  the  amazed  Popkinses  was  contained  road ! Driven  reckless,  he  turned  out  the  most 


in  the  following  telegram : 


desperate  side  of  his  character.  Bought  a pint  of 


“ Wife  and  I leave  for  New  York  to-day.  Be  in  pea-nuts  in  a dismal  newspaper  store,  where  he  also 


Hartford  about  the  10th.  Tell  Sam.” 


observed  a few  ancient  pies  petrifying  in  the  w in- 


But  Sam  was  a hundred  miles  away  and  off  the  dows,  accompanied  by  large  yellow  cubes  of  spon_e 
scent.  cake.  Stuffing  the  pea-nuts  into  his  pockets,  he 

When  the  Popkins  pair  reached  the  great  city  walked  down  the  broad  Main  Street  of  the  city,  and 
Mollie  was  ill  with  a headache,  an  affliction  which  there  began  to  eat  his  purchase,  and  throw  down  tho 
usually  unfitted  her  for  the  active  duties  of  life  for  husks  thereof.  It  was  now  dusk.  He  counted  nine- 
two  or  three  days.  Moreover,  she  had  a fever  for  teen  young  women  going  to  some  evening  meeting. 


shopping  not  to  be  appeased. 


Saw  two  men  shutting  up  a store.  Afterward  ob- 


h>s  brother’s  room,  tell  all,  and  be  quit  of  his  victim’s 
tiaunting  presence,  were  the  moment  of  avowal  to 


pardon,  and  Taland  was  forgotten  for  a while.  But 
even  bliss  could  not  long  blot  out  the  memory  of 


be  his  last.  But  when  he  came  to  the  point  he  his  deed.  The  Emperor's  own  remorse  made  him 
Would  chide  himself  for  — uns A ...  I j — ui * »> a-  „i — j- 1 


» stoutly,  Louring  hS  LuriE'^JlSS^Io  kept  I he  bad  beeii. 
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doubly  ready  to  crush  the  vile  slanderer  whose  tool 
he  bad  been.  He  broke  from  Hildegarde,  and  in 


“Now,  John,”  says  she,  “here  I am  nice  and  served  a crowd  of  seven  in  front  of  the  Post-office, 
comfortable  at  Brother  Rodney’s.  Do  you  go  on  In  these  exciting  scenes  he  wears  away  the  time 
to  Hartford,  break  off  your  China  negotiation,  pre-  until  the  hour  for  leaving  approaches.  Perform  a 
pare  your  mother  to  see  me,  and  settle  your  uffairs  slow  march  to  the  station,  where  the  bustle  of  de- 
with  your  brother;  for  if  he  is  to  leave  on  the  pari  ure  is  represented  by  a cart  and  horse  backed 
Anemone  every  hour  is  golden  to  you.  Rodney  will  to  the  side  door  of  the  building,  and  small  ragainui- 
put  me  on  the  boat  Thursday,  and  I shall  find  you  fins  putt  in"  pins  upon  the  track  to  be  flattened  into 
waiting  for  me  at  the  dock.  Don’t  hesitate,  you  swords.  ;Tte^  kW^cd  [atpaUr  John.  A tail,  lank 
foolish  fellow ; I know  how  important  it  is  that  you  I man.  arrayed  in  snirT  ana  pantaloons,  is  unlocking 
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GENERAL  CRAWFORD  CONDUCTING  REBEL  PRISONERS  TO  HIS  REAR,  October  27,  1804.— Sketched  by  C.  H.  Chapin.— [See  Page  741.} 


ARMSTRONG’S  MILLS  AND  REBEL  WORKS  ON  IIATCIIER’S  RUN,  CAPTURED  BY  THE  SECOND  CORPS,  October  27,  1864.— Sketched  by  C.  IT.  Chapin.— [See  Page  741.] 


the  door  of  a small  hole.  Is  breathlessly  question- 
ed by  the  traveler. 

“Train  leave ? Eight  minutes,”  responds  shirt- 
sleeves, pointedly,  and  buries  himself  in  the  hole. 
And  now  the  ticket-window  is  thrown  up  with  a 
lpud  squeak,  a few  people  appear,  an  engine  leis- 
urely enters  the  depot  and  attaches  itself  to  a car. 
Some  one  gives'  the  wheels  a ringing  bang,  some- 
body else  remarks  “all  aboard,”  and  the  stirring  j 
city  of  Middletown  is  left  behind.  All  wearied  out,  ; 
John  re-enters  his  home,  and  perceives  Sam  sitting  j 
at  a well-spread  table,  eating  what  he  calls  a heavy  | 
tea,  and  relating  his  adventures  to  his  admiring 
family.  [ 


‘Holloa,  John!  cries  he,  “where  to  next,  my 
boy?” 

“Hasn’t  Mollie  come  yet?”  gasps  his  brother. 

“ Lost  your  Mollie  ? Capital  joke,  ” says  this  un- 
feeling man,  taking  a great  swallow  of  coffee. 

“She  is  somewhere  in  Hartford,”  returns  John, 
grimly.  “ I’ll  go  to  every  house  in  town — ” 

“Wait  a bit.  Sit  down  and  eat  some  supper,” 
returns  Sam,  composedly.  “Then  I’ll  help  you. 
Be  calm.  We  must  learn  to  regard  these  matters 
philosophically." 

“ Philosophically !”  began  John,  angrily,  but  swal- 
lowed the  rest  of  the  sentence  with  a bite  of  hot 
buttered  muffin.  Then  he  discovered  how  hungry 


he  was ; for  since  breakfast  he  had  eaten  nothing 
but  the  pea-nuts. 

“I  came  up  in  the  Spread  Eagle  myself,”  said 
Sam,  “but  didn't  see  Mrs.  Popkins,  not  expecting 
the  pleasure,  you  know.  Besides,  I was  occupied 
•with  a forlorn  little  miss  going  to  boarding-school, 
or  something  of  the  sort.  By  George,  what  a smile 
she  had ! and  such  a jolly  little  hand.  She  was  in 
a terrible  state  of  mind.  Expected  somebody  to 
meet  her  who  didn’t.  _ I made  myself  as  useful  as 
possible,  but  didn’t  dare  too  much.  I'll  see  her 
again  though.  But  what  is  the  use  ?”  and  he  ended 
with  a sigh,  thinking  of  China. 

A little  after  9 o’clock  there  came  a rap  at  the  door 


of  No.  46 House,  rousing  Mollie  from  a dis- 

tressed doze,  and  after  it  John  Popkins  victorious. 

“ My  brother  is  waiting  for  us,”  savs  John ; “he 
is  very  impatient  to  see  you  (?).  Come,  Mollie." 

Then  Sam  sees  John  proudly  approaching  with  a 
little  creature  clinging  to  his  arm. 

“This  is  my  brother  Sam,”  introducing  Mollie’s 
polite  acquaintance  of  the  morning.  “ And  this,” 
with  ill-concealed  satisfaction,  “ is  Mrs.  Popkins.” 

On  which  the  elder  brother  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  lost  countenance,  blundered  in  his  greeting, 
but  finally  recovered  himself  with  a desperate  at- 
tempt at  festive  welcome — “ Long  live  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Popkins !” 
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MAJOR  THOMAS  KPFEK80N  RODMAN. 


MAJOR  RODMAN  AND  HIS  GUN. 

We  publish  on  this  page  a portrait  of  Major 
Thomas  J.  Hodman,  together  with  a view  of  the 
celebrated  20-inch  Rodman  Gun  of  which  ho  was 
the  inventor. 

Major  Thomas  Jefferson  Rodman  was  born  in 
Indiana  about  the  year  1818,  entered  West  Point  in 
1837,  graduated  in  the  Ordnance  in  1841,  and  has 
ever  since  been  one  of  the  most  useful  and  active 
officers  in  the  corps.  He  obtained  his  Captaincy  in 
July,  1855.  He  is  famous  for  having  invented  a 
process  of  casting  guns  of  enormous  size  hollow, 
and  cooling  them  from  the  inside  bv  passing  a 
stream  of  water  through  the  bore.  They  are  known 


by  the  name  of  Rodman  Guns.  Major  Rodman  is 
one  of  the  greatest  artillerists  in  the  country,  and  is 
doing  most  excellent  service  at  present. 

On  the  26th  of  October  a trial  was  made  at  Fort 
Hamilton  of  the  gigantic  20-inch  which  Major  Rod- 
man  has  given  to  the  world.  This  is  the  largest 
piece  of  ordnance  in  existence,  and  carries  a shot 
weighing  half  a ton.  The  trial  was  witnessed  by  a 
large  number  of  persons,  among  whom  were  Major 
Rodman  himself,  the  heads  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Ordnance  Departments,  and  General  W.  F.  (“  Bal- 
dy”)  Smith.  It  indicates  the  size  of  the  gun  that 
it  was  possible  for  a man  to  creep  into  it  to  remove 
some  obstructions  in  the  vent  that  prevented  the 
firing  of  the  cannon  by  means  of  a fuse.  The  body 


RODMAN  20-INCH  GUN,  TESTED  AT  FORT  HAMILTON,  October  26,  1SC4. 


of  the  man  did  not  fill  up  the  gun,  and  he  easily 
made  his  way  to  the  charge-chamber,  which  was 
three  times  his  own  length  from  the  muzzle.  The 
trial  was  only  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  cannon 
would  carry  a shot  proportioned  to  its  calibre ; its 
range  will  be  tested  at  some  future  day. 

This  gun  was  cast  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Foundry, 
Pittsburg,  taking  160,000  pounds  of  metal,  and 
weighing  when  completed  116,000  pounds.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  gun  is  in  the  process  by  which  it 
is  cooled,  as  above  described.  The  portion  of  the 
gun  nearer  the  bore  is  solidified  first,  thus  giving 
room  fora  gradual  contraction  of  the  outer  portion. 
The  carriage  for  the  gun  weighs  36,000  pounds,  and 
was  made  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  near  Boston, 
of  which  Major  Rodman  is  Superintendent.  It 
has  two  parts.  The  lower  part  is  called  the  chassis, 
and  constitutes  the  railway  on  which  the  upper  part 
of  the  carriage,  which  is  like  that  of  a mortar,  slides 
along  when  it  receives  the  recoil  of  the  gun.  The 
whole  rests  upon  a granite  foundation ; and  the  for- 
ward end  of  the  chassis  is  fastened  to  an  anchor- 
block  or  pier,  by  means  of  a six-inch  bolt,  called  a 
pintle.  From  this  point  the  carriage  revolves 
around  a semicircular  traverse  rail,  on  wheels. 
This  rail,  and  also  a support  for  the  middle  of  tiie 
carriage,  stand  on  granite.  It  is  thought  that  the 
range  of  this  gun  will  be  five  or  six  miles.  Even 
the  powder  used  for  it  is  peculiar,  the  grains  being 
said  to  resemble  Breckinridge  coal  of  the  chestnut 
size. 

This  gun  is  not  mounted  in  the  fort,  but  in  the 
tier  of  15-inch  guns  which  extends  along  the  em- 
bankment for  a quarter  of  a mile  below  the  fort, 
commanding  the  lower  buy,  and  forming  part  of  the 
defenses  of  Now  York  harbor. 


THE  DEFENSE  OF  ALLATOOXA. 

We  illustrate  on  this  page  the  attack  made  by 
General  Hood  on  Allatoona,  October  6,  1864. 

After  General  Hood  crossed  the  Chattahoochee 
a force  of  five  brigades  and  eight  guns,  under  Gen- 
eral French,  attacked  Big  Shanty,  on  the  Chatta- 
nooga Railroad,  and  succeeded  in  taking  the  place. 
They  then  moved  on  Ackworth,  further  north,  which 
occupied  them  until  evening.  The  next  morning, 
October  5,  they  drove  in  the  Federal  pickets  at 
Allatoona.  This  post  was  defended  by  Brigadier- 
General  John  M.  Corse,  who  had  abandoned  Romo 
in  order  to  prevent  Allatoona,  which  was  of  far 
greater  value,  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  General  Corse  commanded  a garrison  of 
1700  men.  General  French,  the  rebel  command- 
er, sent  to  Corse  a summons  to  surrender,  “to 
avoid  the  useless  effusion  of  blood.”  Corse  replied 
that  he  and  his  command  were  ready  for  the  “use- 
less effusion”  as  soon  as  was  agreeable  to  General 
French.  Leaving  tlieii^ artillery  on  the  south  side 
to  shell  the  position,  the  rebels  swung  their  infant- 
ry round  to  the  north  front,  which  was  more  prac- 
ticable. The  attack  was  violent  and  determined, 
and  lasted  unt  il  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  when 
the  enemy  withdrew,  leaving  1300  killed  and  wound- 
ed on  the  field.  Nearly  700  of  Corse's  men  were 
killed  or  wounded. 

The  rebels  numbered  about  7500  in  ull.  They 
came  provided  with  a wagon  train  to  remove  the 
rations  which  Sherman  had  accumulated  at  Alla- 
toona, but  they  went  away  with  empty  wagons. 
The  dead  rebels  Lad  their  haversacks  full  of  un- 
cooked black  beans,  sugar  cane,  etc.  General  Corse 
was  wounded  in  tlic  bead,  but  not  seriously.  (July 
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four  guns  were  mounted  in  the  fort.  If  the  rebels 
had  succeeded  in  taking  the  place,  they  would  have 
been  able,  with  the  rations  ou  hand,  to  have  held  it 
for  several  weeks. 

General  Sherman  witnessed  the  action  from  Ken- 
esaw  Mountain.  Two  days  afterward  he  issued  a 
congratulatory  order,  commending  General  Corse 
for  his  gallant  defense,  which  he  considered  an  ex- 
ample illustrating  both  the  necessity  and  possibility 
of  defending  fortified  positions  to  the  last. 


OVER  THE  HILL-SIDE. 

Farewell!  In  dimmer  distance 
I watch  your  figures  glide 
Across  the  sunny  moorland 
And  brown  hill-side. 

Each  momently  uprising, 

Large,  dark,  against  the  sky; 
Then,  in  the  vacant  moorland, 
Alone  sit  I. 

Along  the  unknown  country, 
Where  your  lost  footsteps  pass, 
What  beauty  decks  the  heavens 
• And  clothes  the  grass! 

* Over  the  mountain  shoulder, 

What  glories  may  unfold! 
Though  I see  but  the  mountain, 
Blank,  bare,  and  cold ; 

And  the  white  road,  slow  winding 
To  where,  each  after  each, 

You  slipped  away — ah,  whither? 

I can  not  reach. 

And  if  I call,  what  answers? 

Only,  ’twixt  earth  and  sky, 

Like  wail  of  parting  spirit, 

The  curlew’s  cry. 
***** 

Yet  sunny  is  the  moorland, 

And  soft  the  pleasant  airq 
And  little  flowers,  like  blessings, 
Grow  every  where. 

While  over  all  the  mountain 
Stands,  sombre,  calm,  and  still; 
Immutable  and  steadfast 
As  the  One  Will; 

Which,  done  on  dearth,  in  heaven, 
Eternally  confessed 
By  men,  and  saints,  and  angels, 
Be  ever  blest! 

Under  Its  infinite  shadow, 

Safer  than  light  of  ours, 

I’ll  sit  me  down  a little 
And  gather  flowers. 

Then  I will  rise  and  follow, 
Without  one  wish  to  stay, 

The  path  ye  all  have  taken — 

The  appointed  way. 


THE  CASE  OF  MONS.  D’EGVTLLE. 

This  remark  able- case  of  circumstantial  evidence, 
though  generally  known  to  the  curious  in  such  mat- 
ters who  have  searched  into  West  Indian  records,  is 
n=  yet.  we  believe,  entirely  new  to  tlie  American 
public.  The  details,  however,  might  never  have 
been  laid  before  them  had  not  the  original  papers 
been  recently  discovered  in  the  Provost-marshal's 
office  in  Barhadoes,  and  copied  and  forwarded  to  the 
writer.  Besides  the  intrinsic  interest  attaching  to 
the  story  itself  as  a mere  anecdote,  there  is  the  ob- 
ject of  adding  another  instance  to  the  list  of  execu- 
tions carried  out  upon  the  evidence  of  circumstance 
alone,  and  of  exhibiting  some  of  the  strong  as  well 
ns  the  weak  points  which  characterize  this  peculiar 
fo:m  of  judgment.  Perhaps  a close  and  careful 
comparison  of  numerous  instances  of  circumstantial 
evidence  might  assist  in  moulding  into  something 
like  a system  the  various  and  sometimes  almost  con- 
tradictory inferences  deduced  during  trials  of  this 
character,  and  in  bringing  them  under  a legal  form 
which  might  be  applied  when  similar  occasions 
required.  At  present  it  is  well  known  that  the 
law  of  circumstantial  evidence  is  very  uncertain, 
and  the  story  before  us  is  a most  conspicuous  in- 
stance. 

In  the  year  1824,  Michael  Harvey  Peter  William 
Henry  D’Egville,  resident  in  the  island  of  Barba- 
does,  West  Indies,  dancing-master,  was  brought  up 
before  the  local  .Tune  Sessions  charged  with  having 
caused  the  death  of  his  wife  by  administering  to  her 
poison  in  the  form  of  arsenic. 

The  name  of  D'Egvillo  has  been  always  famous 
as  the  title  of  a family  of  dancing-masters  and  mis- 
tresses: there  were  some  of  the  family,  I believe, 
in  Cheltenham  when  I was  a boy,  and  I certainly 
was  instructed  in  the  art  by  a D’Egville,  though 
whether  the  name  was  assumed  as  a recommenda- 
tion or  not  I can  not  say.  The  unhappy  man  of 
whom  I write  had,  though  a Frenchman,  migrated 
to  Barbadoes  with  the  view  of  teaching  dancing,  and 
was,  it  is  reported,  very  successftil.  After  a some- 
what long  residence  in  the  island,  he  married  a lady 
whose  family  name  was  Llewellyn,  though  whether 
maid  or  widow  at  the  time  of  her  union  with  D'Eg- 
vilie  is  not  shown.  The  Frenchman  was  net  a man 
of  good  character : he  was  addicted  to  debauched  so- 
ciety and  to  drink.  In  many  nf  his  tipsy  fits  he  was 
wont  to  strike  and  ill-use  his  wife,  though  he  never 
seemed  to  cherish  the  least  ill-feeling  toward  her. 
He  was  not  therefore  malicious,  though  he  was  quar- 
relsome in  his  cups.  Still,  his  ill-usage  of  Mrs. 
D'Egvillo  was  so  continuous  and  excessive  that  the 
long-suffering  wife  detennined  upon  a separation. 
This  was  effected  fvjthmi#  any  ifc.qf  violence  or 


recrimination  between  the  parties;  and  while  the 
dissolute  husband  pursued  at  uncertain  intervals 
his  profession  of  d ineing-master,  the  relieved  wife 
lived  at  some  distance,  rut  of  his  and  harm’s  way, 
as  was  supposed.  It  ir  to  lie  particularly  noticed 
that,  though  separated  from  each  other,  no  ill-feel- 
ing was  to  bediscerne  ! between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D’Eg- 
ville ; on  the  contrary,  the  wife  was  in  the  habit  of 
sending  to  her  depraved  partner  little  attentions  in 
the  form  of  dainties,  such  as  she  knew  he  was  at- 
tached to,  as  for  instance,  fruit,  soup,  rare  fish,  etc., 
etc.  D’Egville  recognized  these  attentions,  and 
(occasionally)  returned  them,  though  tho  fluctua- 
tion of  his  gains  at  times  prohibited  an  equivalent 
interchange  of  gifts.  Now  D’Egville  was  aware 
that  his  wife  had  not  only  signified  her  intention 
of  leaving  to  him  a sum  of  money  at  her  death,  but 
had  actually  executed  tne  instrument  by  which 
he  was  to  he  entitled  at  her  demise  to  a bequest  of 
£500  old  Barbadoes  currency,  t.  e.,  about  £330  ster- 
ling. 

It  was  proved  that  D’Egville  had  bought  arsenic 
6ome  few  days  previously  at  a druggist’s  shop,  and 
being  asked  if  it  was  required  for  rats,  said,  “Yes: 
and  I shouldn't  care  much  if  they  were  two-legged 
ones /"  Observe,  that  to  be  in  the  possession  of 
arsenic  was  nothing  of  itself,  for  there  generally  was 
a supply  in  every  house  in  the  island  for  the  ex- 
termination of  rats  and  wood -ants;  indeed,  I can 
vouch  for  the  fact  of  my  grand  father  keeping  a very 
large  quantity  in  the  medieii.o  chest  for  periodical 
poisonings  of  wood-ants  which  i i tested  one  of  the 
mills  on  his  estates,  so  that  no  stress  can  be  laid  on 
the  mere  purchase  of  the  arsenic. 

Mrs.  D’Egville  was  particularly  fond  of  toasted 
cheese,  and  at  times  of  the  year  cheese  was  a very' 
scarce  article  in  the  island.  However,  things  lmd 
been  prosperous  with  tho  Frenchman  of  late ; for  he 
purchased  a piece,  had  it  prepared,  and  sent  it  to 
his  wife  by  the  hands  of  a little  mulatto  boy,  with 
these  instructions:  “Tell  her  to  eat  it  herself  and 
not  to  give  any  of  it  to  Miss  Llewellyn.”  This  was 
Mrs.  D’Egville’s  sister,  who  lived  in  the  same  house 
with  her. 

Mrs.  D'Egville  was  found  dead  in  her  bed  next 
morning ; Miss  Llewellyn  was  dead  also,  and  two 
or  three  of  the  negro  servants  were  ill,  though  they 
ultimately  recovered. 

An  inquest  was  immediately  held,  and  Dr.  Cut- 
ting tested  the  contents  of  the  stomachs  of  the  de- 
ceased, the  rejected  matter  from  the  negroes  who 
were  suffering  at  the  time,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
cheese  winch  was  left  in  the  dish.  In  all  was  ar- 
senic found. 

D’Egville  was  arrested,  and  brought  np  at  the 
June  Sessions  in  1824.  It  was  the  interim  between 
the  death  of  the  late  Attorney-General  Beckles  and 
the  appointment  of  Ms  successor,  and  Mr.  Coultliurst 
(acting  attorney-general)  prosecuted.  Mr.  Hinds 
defended  the  prisoner,  resting  liis  defense  on  the  fact 
that  a link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  was  wanting. 
This  meant  of  course  the  evidence  of  the  little  mu- 
latto boy  who  had  carried  the  cheese  to  Mrs.  D’Eg- 
ville, for  negro  evidence  could  not  be  received  in 
court  at  t hat  time. 

The  jury',  after  long  consultation,  came  Into  court 
and  said  that  it  was  impossible  that  they’  could  ever 
agree,  nine  of  their  number  being  for  an  acquittal 
and  three  for  a verdict  of  “Guilty’;”  so  they  were 
discharged,  and  the  prisoner  remanded  to  the  next 
sessions.  Meantime,  Samnel  Hinds  was  appointed 
Attorney-General.  When  the  sessions  arrived  (De- 
cember, 3824),  Mr.  Hinds  declined  to  prosecute,  on 
the  ground  of  haring  formerly’  defended  the  prison- 
er, so  the  prosecution  devolved  upon  Mr.  Solicitor- 
General  Griffith.  The  jury  were  empanneled,  the 
evidence  and  all  other  proceedings  carried  on  from 
the  last  sessions  wqre  read  over  to  them,  and  after 
a short  deliberation  they  brought  in  a verdict  of 
“Guilty.” 

Extract  from  the  minute-hook  of  the  Court  of 
Grand  Sessions  held  December  17,  1824 : 

Michael  Harvey  Peter  William  Henry  D’Egville  was 
then  brought  np  and  net  to  the  bar  to  receive  judgment ; 
when,  upon  being  asked  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say  why 
sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed  upon  him,  he  de- 
livered in  a paper  writing,  signed  by  himself  and  Mr. 
Moore,  ns  his  counsel,  protesting,  alleging,  and  pleading 
that  he,  the  said  D’Egville,  was  put  on  his  trial  at  a for- 
mer sessions  for  the  same  offense,  nnd,  tberef.ro,  prayed 
that  judgment  migiit  be  arrested  and  stayed  against  him. 
Mr.  Attorney-General  Hinds  objected  to  the  ssine,  on  the 
ground  that  the  former  trial  was  not  complete,  inasmuch 
as  no  verdict  was  rendered,  and  inasmuch  ns  the  prisoner 
had  on  the  present  trial  pleaded  “not  gnilty,”  and  put 
himself  upon  the  country,  ho  was  by  thnt  plea  barred  from 
any  other.  Tlie  opinion  of  the  court  being  taken,  tho  said 
paper  writing  was  rejected,  but  tlie  court  declared  them- 
selves ready  to  hear  any  thing,  by  way  of  reasons  in  arrest, 
which  the  prisoner  or  Ids  counsel  might  think  proper  to 
offer;  when  Mr.  Moore  moved  that  the  judgment  in  the 
cause  of  the  “ King v.  M.  H.  P.  W.  If.  D’Egville”  be  ar- 
rested, on  the  following  reasons,  namely:  because  it  ap- 
pears by  tlie  proceedings  of  tlie  last  Court  of  Grand  Ses- 
sions, liolden  for  the  body  of  this  island,  in  the  month  of 
June  last,  in  the  Town  Hall,  in  Bridgetown,  in  tho  said 
Island  of  Barbadoes,  that  the  said  M.  II.  P.  W.  H.  D'Eg- 
ville was  arraigned  on  an  indictment  preferred  against  him 
by  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  for  the  murder  by  poison 
of  his  wife  Susanna  D’Egville,  whereto  be  pleaded  “not 
guilty,’'  and  that  a jury  of  twelve  men  was  empaneled, 
sworn,  and  charged  to  try,  nnd  he,  the  said  M.  II.  P.  W. 
H.  D’Egville,  was  actually  put  on  his  trial  on  the  said  in- 
dictment for  the  said  offense,  nnd  whereto  he,  by  his  coun- 
sel, entered  upon,  diselosod,  and  made  his  defense;  nnd 
further,  because  that  tho  said  jury,  so  sworn,  empaneled, 
and  charged  to  try  liim,  the  said  M.  H.  P.  W.  H.  D'Eg- 
ville, afterward  actually  retired  nnd  went  out  to  the  petit 
jury-room,  and  remained  several  hours  deliberating  on 
their  verdict : and  further,  because  the  offense  whereof  he 
hath  been  tried  at  the  present  sessions,  nnd  the  offense  for 
Irhich  he  was  put  on  trial,  ns  before  mentioned,  at  the 
Second  Court  of  Grand  Sessions,  in  the  month  of  June  Inst, 
are  one  and  tlie  same  offense,  and  not  divers,  which  said 
reasons  being  taken  into  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
court,  were  rejected,  and  sentence  of  death  was  according- 
ly pronounced. 

This  extract  shows  the  procedure  of  the  court 
(which  was  acting  upon  the  condemnatory  evidence 
alone)  to  have  been  crippled  by  the  absence  of  the 
one  link  in  the  evidence  exculpatory,  viz. : the  tes- 
timony of  the  mulatto  boy  who  had  been  intrusted 
with  the  cheese.  The  common  precaution  of  in- 
quiry into  tho  conduct  and  motives  of  the  person 
through  whose  hands  the  poisoned  cheese  had  last 
passed  was  thus  cast  aside,  and  this  being  not  re- 
ceived, the  poor  dancing-master  returned  to  prison 
without  a hope. 


Here  is  a copy  of  his  death  warrant : 

George  the  Fourth,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  tlie  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  etc. 

To  our  Provost-Marshal  of  our  said  Island  of  Barbadoes, 
or  his  lawful  deputy,  greeting: 

Wnr-REAS  Michael  Harvey  Peter  William  Henry  D'Eg- 
ville, late  of  the  parish  of  St.  Michael,  in  the  island  afore- 
said, yeoman,  now  detained  in  your  qjistody  in  our  jail  of 
our  said  Island,  Was,  at  a Court  of  Grand  Sessions  of  Qyer  and 
Terminer,  General  Jail  Delivery,  and  General  Sessions  of 
the  Peace,  held  for  the  body  of  our  said  bland,  and  begun  on 
Tuesday,  tljg  fourteenth  day  of  December,  one  thousand 
eight  hundflo  and  twenty-four,  and  so  continued  and  held 
by  special  adjournment  de  die  in  diem , on  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  days  of  the  said 
month,  at  the  Town  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael,  in 
our  island  aforesaid,  indicted  and  arraigned  for  tlie  mur- 
der of  Susanna  D'Egville,  and  thereupon  was  tried,  con- 
victed, nnd  in  due  form  of  law  attainted,  and  now  stands 
adjudged  unto  death,  of  which  judgment  execution  re- 
mains to  he  done.  We  therefore  command,  and  by  these 
presents  firmly  eDjoin  you,  that  in  and  upon  Monday  the 
fourteenth  day  of  this  instant  February,  between  the  hours 
of  nine  and  twelve  in  the  forenoon  of  the  same  day,  you 
carry  the  said  M.  II.  P.  W.  H.  D’Egville  to  the  place  of 
execution  within  the  jail-yard,  in  the  town  of  St.  Michael, 
in  our  island  aforesaid,  and  there  cause  Mm  the  said  M.  II. 
P.  W.  H.  D’Egville  to  be  hanged  by  tlie  neck  until  he  be 
dead,  and  that  this  you  fail  not  to  do  upon  peril  thereon  to 
ensue. 

Witness. — Ills  Excellency  Sir  Henry  Warde,  K.C.B., 
etc.,  his  Majesty's  Captain-General  and  Governor,  Com- 
mander-In-Chief, etc.,  of  this  island,  etc.,  at  Government 
House,  this  seventh  day  of  February,  in  the  sixtli  year  of 
our  reign. 

(Signed)  Henry  Warde. 

This  warrant  was  duly  carried  into  effect. 

Some  years  afterward,  when  D’Egville’s  name 
was  forgotten,  a negro  man  who  had  been  a slave  in 
the  possession  of  Mrs.  D’Egville,  and  who  was,  by 
ber  father’s  will,  to  receive  his  manumission,  con- 
fessed that  he  had  received  the  cheese  from  the  mu- 
latto boy  and  had  put  in  the  .arsenic,  as  he  was 
aware  that  his  freedom  was  to  follow  upon  his  mis- 
tress’s death.  The  link  wanting  (as  the  learned 
counsel  observed),  namely,  wliat  had  passed  be- 
tween tlie  time  the  cheese  was  put  out  of  D’Egville’s 
hands  and  its  delivery  into  those  of  his  wife,  was 
now  supplied.  The  negro’s  name  was  Christian, 
and  he  went,  as  was  usual,  by  the  family  name  of 
Llewellyn.  All  this  he  confessed  upon  his  death- 
bed, to  the  great  discomfiture  of  those  who  had  con- 
demned the  wretched  dancing-master,  and  to  the 
shame  of  the  system  of  ref using  any  evidence,  though 
from  negro  lips,  in  a trial  where  life  and  death  de- 
pended upon  evidence  alone. 


THE  BEST  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT 
FOR  THE  FAMILY. 

“The  piano-forte,”  says  the  American  Baptist, 
“extensively  as  it  is  used,  is  not  so  well  adapted  to 
all  the  purposes  of  sacred  and  secular  music  as  an- 
other instrument  which  is  now  justly  claiming  a 
large  share  of  public  attention,  nnd  which  has  al- 
ready been  extensively  introduced  into  schools, 
churches,  and  families,  and  received  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  chief  organists,  musicians,  and  artists 
of  America — we  mean  Mason  & Hamlin’s  Cabinet 
Organ.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A Hint  to  our  Lady  Readers. 

We  advise  all  our  lady  friends  in  want  of  Fine  FURS  to 
examine  the  extensive  assortment  to  be  seen  at  BURKE’S, 
No.  210  Broadway,  Southeast  corner  of  Fulton  Street.  He 
IMPORTS  and  MANUFACTURES  his  own  stock,  wh  ch 
enables  him  to  undersell  his  competitors. 


GREAT  CHANCE  to  MAKE  MONEY 

And  to  receive  a WATCH  FREE,  by  selling  our  great 
NOVELTY  and  NATIONAL  PRIZE  PACKETS,  contain- 
ing fine  stationery  nnd  one  chance  in  the  great  sale  of 
$660,000  of  Watches,  Jewelry.  &e.  These  Packets  retail 
for  30  cents,  and  agents  and  dealers  remitting  us  $17,  we 
will  send  100  Packets  and  a fine  Silver  Watch,  thus  giv- 
ing the  best  chance  to  make  money  ever  offered,  as  these 
Packets  sell  rapidly,  the  stationery  alone  being  worth 
more  than  the  price  asked.  Also, 

. SPLENDID  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS  nnd  Photograph 
Pictures.  $10  invested  tcill  yield  nearly  $50.  Circulars, 
with  full  particulars,  mailed  free.  G.  S.  HASKINS  & CO., 
36  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


Gold,  $S— Silver,  $1 150.  1st.  2d,  3d,  4th.  5th,  Cth,  9th, 
10th,  11th,  12th,  14th,  ISth,  20th,  23d  Army  Cobi-s,  show- 
ing each  Division.  By  the  single  one  100  or  1000.  Send 
for  Circular.  Address  DROWN E & MOORE, 

Manufacturing  Jewelers,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

MUNRO’S  TEN  CENT  NOVELS 

Are  the  most  popular  series  of  cheap  publications  ever  in- 
troduced to  the  American  public.  While  giving  them  the 
highest  literary  excellence,  the  publishers  have  jealously 
excluded  every  thing  that  could  offend  tlie  most  scrupu- 
lous morality.  The  whole  series  should  he  in  every  library. 
The  following  are  the  names : No.  1.  The  Hunters  ; 2.  The 
Trapper’s  Retreat:  3.  The  Patriot  Highwayman;  4.  The 
Hunted  Unionist ; 5.  The  Track  of  Fire;  6.  The  Man-Eat- 
ers; 7.  Charlotte  Temple:  8.  The  Death  Face:  9. The  In- 
dian-Slayer ; 10.  The  Tiger  of  the  Ocean  ; 11.  The  Hunt- 
er's Triumph  ; 13.  Tlie  Ocean  Rovers;  13.  The  Tory  Out- 
witted ; 14.  Zeke  Sternum,  the  Lion-hearted  Scout;  15. 
The  Scourge  of  the  Seas;  16.  The  Captive  Maiden;  17. 
Long-legged  Joe;  or.  The  Demon  of  the  Woods;  18.  The 
Wild  Scout  of  the  Mountains  : 19.  The  Forest  ledge;  20. 
The  Rollicking  Rangers;  21.  Rattlesnake  Dick;  or,  the 
Flower  of  the  Wigwam;  22.  Ricketty  Tom,  the  Rover;  23. 
The  Imps  of  the  Prairie ; or,  The  Slasher  of  the  Cave;  24. 
Tlie  Robber’s  Terror. 

For  sale  bv  all  News  Agents,  and  sent  post-paid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price,  10  cents  each.  GEC >RGE  MUNKO  & CO., 
No.  137  William  Street,  New  York. 


BARD  & BROTHER’S  (Established  1S45) 

GOLD  PENS, 

PEN  AND  PF.NCIL  CASES.  Also  Manufacturer  of 
BARD  & WILSON’S  PATENT  ANGULAR  NIB  GOLD 
l'ENS.  .IAS.  D.  BARD,  Ag’t,  No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  N. 
Y.  Gold  Pens  Repaired  or  Exchanged. 


J.  H.  Winslow  & Co. 

THE  GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY  EVER  OFFERED 
TO  SECURE  GOOD  JEWELRY  AT 
LOW  PRICES. 


100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  GOLD 
PENS,  BRACELETS,  LOCKETS,  RINGS,  GENT’S 
PINS,  SLEEVE  BUTTONS,  STUDS,  ETC., 

Worth  $500,000, 

To  he  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each , without  regard  to 
value,  and  not  to  be  pai d for  t mti l yon  know  what  you  art 
to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particulars ; also 
terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  Regiment  and 
Town  in  the  Country. 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO.. 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 

BRODIE’S 

Winter  Cloaks. 

An  endless  variety  ot  every  kind  of 

FASHIONABLE  WINTER  GARMENTS, 

At  Prices  reduced  to  Gold  Standard. 

GEO.  BRODIE,  300  Canal  St.,  N.  Y., 
Leader  of  Fashions. 


MRS.  HOLMES'S  HEW  STORY, 

FAMILY  PRXDB; 

or,  Purified  by  Suffering, 

is  now  ready  in  the 

New  York  Weekly. 

“ TTOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY."  Take  an  agency  for 
onr  popular  book,  How  to  Write,  Talk,  Behave,  and 
Do  Business,  $2  25.  Send  stamp  for  particulars  to  Messrs. 
FOWXER  & WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  bo  sent  by  HARNDKN’S  EXPRESS, 
No.  65  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


BE.  BRIGGS’S  GOLDEN  O DOR 

Will  force  a full  set  of  Whiskers  or  Mustache  to  grow 
thick  and  beautiful  in  five  weeks. 
Testimonials  of  Thousands.  , 

I send  my  Golden  O’Dor  by  mail,  sealed  and  post-paid, 
for  $1.  Address  DR.  C.  BRIGGS, 

Drawer  6308,  Chicago,  111. 


Howard’s  "Improved” 

SWEAT-PROOF 
Soldier’s  Money-Belt. 

Every  Soldier  can  have  one  sent  to  him  by  return  mail, 
free  of  postage,  by  enclosing  $2  50  or  $3  00,  according  to 
the  quality  desired.  Large  discount  to  dealers.  Address 
HOWARD  BELT  CO.,  436  Broadway,  New  York. 


FURNITURE. 

Enameled  Chamber  Furniture. 

The  best  assortment  of  ENAMELED  FURNITURE,  in 
all  colors  and  styles,  Walnut  and  Chestnut,  Plain  and  Or- 
namental, in  Suites,  Wholesale  and  Retail.  Also,  Mat- 
tresses and  Palliasses.  WARREN  WARD,  277  Canal  St. 


Chapped  Hands,  Face.  Lips.  Snnbnrn,  etc. 

CERTAIN  AND  IMMEDIATE  CURE.  HEUEMAN 
& CO.’S  CAMPHOR  ICE  with  GLYCERINE, 

If  used  according  to  the  directions,  will  keep  the  bands 
soft  in  the  coldest  weather.  Price  ‘ 5 cents.  Sold  by 
druggists.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  30  cents. 

H EG  EM  AN  & CO.,  New  York. 


The  Brazilian  Hair  Curler. 

One  application  warranted  to  curl  the  most  straight  and 
stubborn  hair  into  wavy  ringlets  or  heavy  massive  curls. 
Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $1  00.  Address 

S.  S.  CHASE,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES  ?— My  Ongucnt  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1— 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


IMMENSE  SALE  OF  WATCHES  & JEWELRY. 

Manufacturer’s  stock  of  WATCHES,  LOCKETS, 
CHAINS,  RINGS,  PINS,  GOLD  PENS  AND  CASE>, 
and  a full  assortment  of  Fine  Jewelry,  to  be  sold  by  dis- 
tribution for  the  next  sixty  days.  Certificates  of  all  tne 
various  articles  are  put  in  envelopes,  sealed  and  mixed, 
and  sent  without  regard  to  choice  One  certificate,  telling 
you  what  you  can  have,  will  be  sent  for  25  cents,  five  lor 
$1,  eleven  for  $2,  tliirty  for  $5.  If  the  goods  do  not  give 
perfect  satisfaction,  yon  can  return  them,  and  grt  tne 
money.  We  also  manufacture  Corps  Badges  (pure  sil- 
ver) for  every  Corps  nnd  Division  in  tho  Army.  Also  En- 
gineer, Pontonier,  Navy,  Cavalry,  Masonic,  Club,  and 
Badges  of  all  kinds.  I will  send  a sample  Badge  (pure 
silver  coin)  for  either  department  of  tho  Army,  wiih  your 
Name,  Reg’t,  and  Co.  handsomely  engraved  thereon,  on 
the  receipt  of  $1,  together  with  our  wholesale  Illustrated 
Circular.  Agents  wanted  every  where,  to  whom  great  in- 
ducements are  offered.  S.  M.  WARD  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION! 

100  Photographs  of  handsome  Ladies  for  50  c‘'n,s  • 
1GO  Photographs  of  Generals  for  50  cents.  Too  cheap. 
Send  all  orders  to  C.  BRIGGS, 

Drawer  No.  6308,  Chicago,  111. 


CAVALRYMEN ! 

Seamless  Saddle-Cloths,  shaped  to  the  back  of  the  horse. 
Tested  and  adopted  by  tho  United  States  Government. 
An  excellent,  article.  Sent  free,  by  mail  or  express,  on 
receipt  of  price.  Seven  Dollars.  . 

Urig  i r awro**  tomwxs.  *»«*.  J- 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


November  19,  1864.] 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


The  Convex  Reflector  Lantern, 

For  burning  Kerosene  or  Coal  Oil  without  Chimney. 

Patented  in  America  and  Europe. 

Without  exception,  the  Cheapest,  Most  Convenient,  Safest, 
and  very  Best  HAND  LANTERN  in  use. 

PRICE  $1  00.  SOLD  BY  THE  TRADE  GENERALLY. 

11  We  Bhould  say  that  in  our  agricultural  districts  this-lantem 
will  command  a ready  sale,  as  a substitute  for  the  clumsy  con- 
trivances now  in  use.”— London  Oil  Trade  Review. 

Manufactured  by 
ARCHER  & PANCOAST, 

Manufn  •turere  of 

GAS  FIXTURES,  LAMPS,  CHANDELIERS,  &o.,  Aa, 

9, 11,  and  13  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 


CD  Q ARMY  gbie 
vP  O WATCH.  v£>  3 D 

A handsome  engine -turned  or  plaiu  sterling  silver 
double  electro-plated  Watch : double  cases ; English  move- 
ments; fancy  steel  or  gold  cut  sweep  hands;  enameled 
dial ; new  style  of  index ; chain  action  ; self-acting  bal- 
ance; polished  cap.  Especially  adapted  for  army  use. 
A reliable  time-keeper.  lTice,  $8  00. 

A genuine  solid  silver  Watch;  engraved,  plain,  or  en- 
gine-Turned  heavy  cases ; European  movements ; jeweled 
pinions,  engraved  cap;  spade  cut  hands;  sunk  seconds; 
with  the  English  combination  action;  finely  finished  4n 
every  respect ; in  running  order ; and  is  particularly  rec- 
ommended for  reliability  and  cheapness.  Price,  in  a neat 
Morocco  case,  $15  00. 

Our  stock  comprises  over  40  different  styles  of  European 
and  American  Watches  of  the  latest  and  most  salable 
styles,  for  army  and  home  trade,  consisting  of  American 
Levers  in  various  styled  cases;  English  Chain  Levers; 
Hunting  Silver  and  Glass  Combination  Watches  (some- 
thing new). 

Thermometer  Watches,  American  Army  Watches.  Mag- 
ic Watches,  Ladies’  Petite  Watches,  Enameled  Watches, 
imperial  Duplex  Watches,  Officers'  Watches,  Photograph- 
ic Watches,  Composite  Watches,  Gold  Levers,  Gold  Chro- 
nometers, and  various  other  styles — some  as  low  ns  $6  00. 
Those  wishing  to  buy  single  Watches,  or  dealing  in  them, 
should  send  a stamp  for  our  descriptive  circular.  We  wish 
agents  in  every  town  and  regiment  in  the  country,  and 
offer  great  inducements.  Address  KELLEY  & ALLEN, 
No.  2 1 0 Broadway,  New  York. 

OVSPEPSIA  AND  COSTIVENESS^ CURED- 
D.  J.  Tenny’s  Case. 

New  York  Mentor , January  14,  1860. 

Whether  the  Brandreth  Pill  is  ever  converted  into  blood 
we  will  not  now  discuss.  But  our  chief  object  at  this  time 
is  to  give  & statement  of  a gentleman  who  says  he  has  ta- 
ken one  of  the  Brandreth  Pills,  for  at  least  sixteen  months, 
daily,  or  about  4S0  days  in  succession,  and  who  says  that 
at  the  end  of  that  time  he  considered  himself  cured  of 
Dyspepsia,  attended  by  a constant  costive  state  of  the 
bowels,  which  had  troubled  him  for  a long  time. 

This  gentleman,  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Tenny,  resides  at  the 
Astnr  House,  in  this  city,  and  has  been  in  the  enjoyment 
• of  excellent  health  ever  since  he  was  enred  by  this  treat- 
ment. He  is  an  intelligent  man,  and  there  Is  no  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  his  statement.  This  proves,  at  least,  that 
as  many  as  one  of  the  Pills  prepared  by  Dr.  Brandreth 
can  be  taken  for  nearly  800  days  in  succession  without 
harm,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  a dyspeptic  and  costive 
habit  of  body  may  be  perfectly  cured.  This  could  not  be 
said  of  any  of  the  cathartics  in  use  by  those  who  style 
themselves  the  Regular  Faculty. 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS  are  sold  at  515  cents  per  box, 
enveloped  in  full  directions.  Purchase  none  unless  my 
PRIVATE  GOVERNMENT  STAMP  is  bn  the  box.  See 
flpon  it  B.  BRANDRETH  in  white  letters. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  BRANDRETH  BUILDING, 
NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  medicines. 

LADIES’  LETTER. 

Five  Anatomical  Engravings. 

Has  information  never  before  published. 

Sent  free,  in  a sealed  envelope  for  10  cents. 

Address  Box  4652,  New  York  Post-Office. 


Treatise  on 

ORDNANCE  AND  ARMOR. 

Embracing  descriptions,  discussions,  and  professional 
opinions  concerning  the  material,  fabrication,  require- 
ments, capabilities,  and  endurance  of  European  and  Amer- 
ican guns  for  naval,  sea-coast,  and  iron-clad  warfare,  and 
their  rifling,  Projectiles,  and  Breach-Loading;  also  results 
of  experiments  against  armor,  from  official  records,  with 
an  Appendix  referring  to  gun-cotton,  hooped  guns,  &c., 
&c.  By  A.  L.  IIom.JST,  B.P.  1 vol.,  8vo.  950  pages.  493 
Illustrations.  Half  Roan.  $10  00.  This  day  published 
by  D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  No.  192  Broadway. 

Copies  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


N.  Y.  S.  VOL.  INSTITUTE. 

$50,000  Worth  of  Real  Estate, 

50  000  Highly  Embellished  Steel  Plate 
Portraits  o:  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  LIKUT.-GHN.  GRANT,  GEN.  M'CI.ELLAN, 
and  the  Corps  Coriimandera  of  our  Army,  will  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  Subscribers  to  the  New  York  Volunteer 
Institute,  for  the  Education  and  Support  of  the  Orphan 
Children  of  our  Volunteers,  on  Washington's  Birthday, 
February  22,  1865.  Every  person  sending  $2  00  by  mail, 
addressed  to  Capt.  HENRY  R.  RANDALL,  Tree  r r, 
Post-Office  Box  4262,  New  York  City,  will  receive  any  one 
of  these  Engravings,  and  a Certificate  of  Subscription , 
which  will  entitle  the  holder  to  one'  share  in  this  property, 
which  will  be  distributed  as  stated.  For  further  particu- 
lars, send  for  circular.  Col.  W.  H.  YOUNG,  Pres. 

C.  A.  THOMPSON,  Sec.  Capt.  H.  R.  RANDALL,  Treas. 


“BOOKS  BY  RETURN  MAIL.” 

Any  Book,  Map,  Chart,  Portrait,  Album,  Magazine,  or 
Paper,  sent  “ by  return  of  first  post"  at  Publishers' 
Prices.  Editors,  Agents,  Preachers,  Teachers,  and  oth- 
ers supplied.  All  works  on  Phonogr  apii y.  Hydropathy, 
Anatomy,  Medicine,  Mechanics,  Dictionaries,  Gazet- 
teers, En oyolopasih  as.  and  on  the  Natural  Sciences. 
Address  Messrs.  FOWLER  & WELLS,  Purchasing  Agents, 
43)  Broadway,  New  York.  P.  S.  All  the  New  York  Ex- 
presses call  at  our  house,  389,  daily. 

B,  S.  Government  Artificial  Leg  Depots, 

— . — Where  the  Government  furnishes  the  U.  S. 

",  Army  and  Navy  Leg  to  Soldiers  gratis,  or  its 
1 value  applied  on  the  Anatomical  Ball  and 

I Jr  Socket  .Jointed  Leg,  which  has  lateral  mo- 
ll tion  at  the  ankle  like  the  natural  one,  659 

• -<-Jt  Broadway,  New  York;  Rochester,  N.Y.;  Chi- 
cago, 111. ; Cincinnati,  O .;  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DOUGLAS  BLY,  M.D.,  IK  S.  Commissioner. 

Citizens  furnished  on  private  account. 

For  instructions,  address  Dr.  Bly,  at  nearest  Depot. 

elliftic  sewing  machines. 


aiw 


Our  whole  stock  of  Imported  Watches  are  now  offered 
at  reduced  prices.  Single  Watches  at  Wholesale  rates. 

An  Elegant  Watch  in  Fino  Gold  Plated  Double  Cases 
Richly  Engraved,  Turned  Centre,  Carved  Balance  Bridge, 
English  Full  Plate  Jeweled  Movements,  adjusted  Regu- 
lator, Spring  Bolt,  Spade  I lands,  and  Fine  Enameled  White 
Dial,  a serviceable  article  in  running  order,  with  Key, 
Case,  etc.,  complete,  and  a Gent’s  Handsome  Vest  Chain 
aud  beautiful  Miniature  Gold  Locket  to  match,  with  Double 
Cases,  Box,  nnd  Glass  for  Two  Likenesses.  Sent  Free  by 
mail  to  any  address  for  only  $10. 

A Neat  Silver  Watch  in  Heavy  Double  Cases,  Small 


The  Imperial  Watch, 

Containing  a Rare  and  Wonderful  Combination  of  Me- 
chanical Effects,  combining  within  its  cases  and  attached 
to  its  machinery  a beautiful  and  correct  working  Ther- 
mometer, an  accurately  adjusted  Mariner's  Compass  in 
miniature,  sunk  in  Dial,  and  a Reliable  Calendar,  indi- 
cating day  of  month,  week,  etc.,  in  Case,  rendering  this 
Watch  a perfect  Storm,  Heat,  and  Time  Indicator.  The 
beautiful  machinery  of  this  valuable  Watch  is  encased  in 
Finely  F inished  Doum.fi  Hunting,  Magic  Spring  19  Line 
Cases  (the  outer  cases  being  of  fine  18-Carat  Gold , inner 
cases  of  Solid  Gold  Composite ),  Richly  Engraved  Top  and 
Bottom,  with  Panel  for  Name,  Turned  Nerl,  movable 
Pendant  Bow,  and  Fancy  Push  Spring.  Genuine  English 
Improved  Jeweled  Action,  M.  J.  Tobias  movements.  Pol- 
ished Cap  nnd  Doom.  Self-acting  Click,  Equal  Balance, 
Independent  Actions,  Fine  White  Dials,  Polished  Steel  Cut 
Hands,  and  is  an  Exact  Imitation  of  $100  watch,  and 
used  by  the  Royal  Engineers  nnd  Officers  of  the  British 
Army.  None  Genuine  unless  bearing  our  private  trade- 
mark. Price  per  single  one,  all  complete,  by  mail,  $20. 

CATELY  BROTHERS,  Sole  Importers, 

102  Nassau  St,  N.  Y.  Established  1855. 


The  Great  Inside  Route  for 

BOSTON. 

STONINGTON  STEAMBOAT  LINE, 

VIA  GROTON  AND  PROVIDENCE. 
The  Oldest,  Quickest,  Safest,  and  Most  Direct, 
AVOIDING  “POINT  JUDITH." 

The  magnificent  Steamer 
COMMONWEALTH, 

On  TUESDAYS,  THURSDAYS,  and  SATURDAYS. 

The  elegant  Steamer 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK, 

On  MONDAYS,  WEDNESDAYS,  and  FRIDAYS, 
AT  4 O’CLOCK  P.M. 

These  boats  start  from  Pier  No.  18  North  River  (foot  of 
Cortiandt  St.),  and  are  acknowledged  by  all  experienced 
travellers  to  be  among  the  largest,  strongest,  most  com- 
fortable, and  best  that  hare  ever  run  in  American  waters. 
At  all  seasons  and  in  all  weather  these  boats  invariably 
make  the  passage  on  time.  Sumptuous  suppers  and  lux- 
uriously furnished  state-rooms  are  marked  features  of  the 
“ floating  palaces." 

Berths  and  State-rooms  may  be  secured  at  Hamden’s 
Express  Office,  No.  65  Broadway,  nnd  at  No.  115  West  St., 


STAMMERING 


<fcc.,  address  H.  C.  L.  Moan  & Co.,  277  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


Printing-Presses  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500. 

Also  one  Adams  Press,  26x40,  $1500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  369  Pearl  St.,  N.Y. 

The  Improved  Ridgewood  Smoking-Case. 

For  the  Army,  Navy , 
Travellers,  and  for  all 
Smokers.  Economy, 
Comfort,  and  Style.  1 
Contains  Pipe,  Matches, 
and  Tobacco.  Portable 
ns  a cigar-case,  and  freo 
from  odor. 

PRICES $2,  $2  8 

$2  75,  $3,  $4  $5 — 

The  two  latter  richly 
‘ '.  and  cn- 
w thy  Mail, 

postage  paid,  on  receipt 
of  price  and  25  cents. 

Ridgewood  Manfg. 
Co.,  429  Broadway, 
N.Y. 

Liberal  Discount  to  Dealers.  Send  for  Circular. 


FLAYING  GAUDS. 

The  American  Card  Company’s 
Mew  Union  Playing  Cards, 
National  Emblems. 

They  are  the  prettiest  card  made,  and  suit  the  popular 
idea.  The  suits  are  Eagles,  Shields,  Stars,  and  Flags. 
Colonel  in  place  of  King,  Goddess  of  Liberty  for  Queen, 
nnd  Major  for  Jack. 

All  the  games  can  he  played  as  readily  as  with  cards 
bearing  foreign  emblems.  Each  pack  is  put  up  in  an  ele- 
gant card-ease,  and  then  in  dozen  boxes  for  the  trade. 

In  order  that  all  dealers  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
sell  these  cards,  a sample  box  of  twelve  packs  will  be  sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  Five  Dollars.  Address 
AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY, 

No.  14  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


Cocosdnu. 


They  are  the  best.  See 
Office,  No.  537  Brol 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Burnett’s  Coooaine  dresses  the  hair  perfectly,  with- 
out greasing,  drying,  or  stiffening  it. 

$2aooo  to  $25,000  wanted  by  a young  man  of  good 
standing,  education,  and  business  training,  and  without 
encumbrances,  who  has  an  excellent  opportunity  of  enter- 
ing into  a paying  commission  and  shipping  business,  but 
lacks  capital.  A good  interest  will  be  paid,  or  a general 
or  special  partnership  formed.  Excellent  references  given 
and  required.  Address  Richard  T.,  Box  1074,  N.  Y.  P.  O. 


Dr.  Talbot’s  Concentrated  Medical 

PINEAPPLE  CIDER, 

is  a PREVENTIVE  of  SICKNESS — The  experience  that 
Dr.  Talbot  has  had  for  the  last  Twenty-five  years  con- 
vinces him  that  it  is  time  the  public  had  an  article  offered 
that  will  prevent  sickness.  The  article  offered  is  Dr.  Tal- 
bot’s Medicated  Pineapple  Cider,  designed  for  all  classes, 
old  nnd  young.  It  is  not  new  to  the  Doctor,  but  is  en- 
tirely new  to  the  public.  One  quart  bottle  will  last  a well 
person  one  year.  This  is  rather  a new  mode  of  doctoring ; 
nevertheless  it  will  save  millions  from  being  sick.  Is  it 
not  better  to  pay  three  dollars  a year  to  keep  from  being 
sick  than  to  pay  ten  or  twenty  dollars  in  doctors’  bills, 
and  as  much  more  for  the  loss  of  time  and  the  inconven- 
ience of  being  sick?  To  prevent  sickness  use  ns  follows : 
Add  one  teaspoouful  of  Medicated  Pineapple  Cider  to  a 
tumbler  of  cold  water,  and  drink  the  first  thing  after  you 
rise  in  the  morning,  and  the  Bame  before  you  retire  at 
night.  It  will  increase  the  strength  and  give  vigor  and 
action  to  the  system.  A celebrated  New  York  merchant, 
who  has  made  a thorough  trial  of  the  Pineapplo  Cider,  as- 
sures Dr.  Talbot  that  he  gained  ten  pounds  of  flesh  in  one 
month,  at  the  first  trial.  He  continues  its  use  as  above 
directed,  and  finds  it  very  beneficial ; says  it  has  proved 
an  entire  preventive  to  sickness  in  his  case.  Also,  another 
well-known  gentleman  in  New  York  has  nsed  the  Med- 
icated Cider  constantly  for  ten  years,  and  has  not  been 
sick  one  day  during  that  time. 

Price  $3  per  bottle  (full  quart).  Sent  freo  by  express 
on  receipt  of  price. 

All  orders  should  be  addressed  to 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Sole  Agent, 

64,  G5, 66,  67, 68,  70, 72,  and  74  Washington  St., 

New  York. 


NEW  SONG  AND  CHORUS. 

It  was  my  Mother’s  Voice.  Price  35  cts. 

Just  Before  the  Battle,  Mother.  Jnst  After  the  Battle. 
VacantChnir.  Sunlight  within  my  Heart.  Soldier's  Hap- 
py  P,etum  Mazourkn.  Each  30  cents,  mailed. 

FREDERICK  BLUME,  2(18  Bowery. 


ShTllts’  Ongucnti  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  post- 
paid, for  50  cents.  Address  C.  F.  SHULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


ARTHUR’S  HOME  MAGAZINE, 

Edited  by  T.  S.  Arthur  and  Virginia  F.  Townsend. 

The  HOME  MAGAZINE  for  1865  will  be  enlarged  and 
improved,  and  made  still  more  worthy  of  the  eminent 
favor  with  which  it  has  been  receive  I. 

Yearly  Terms,  in  Advance — One  copy,  $2  50  ; three 
copies,  $6  00;  five  copies,  and  one  to  getter-up  of  club, 
$10  00;  nine  copies,  and  one  to  getter-up  of  club,  $15  00. 
Address  T.  S.  ARTHUR  & Co., 

323  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


VALENTINES. 

I am  now  manufacturing,  and  will  be  ready  to  fill  orders 
on  nnd  after  Dec.  1st.  Catalogues  sent  free  on  addressing 
B.W.  Hitchcock, Valentine  Hd.Qrs., 14 Chambers  St., N.Y. 


Attention  Company! 

Clark's  Onguent,  a powerful  stimulant.  Each  packet 
warranted  to  produce  a full  set  of  whiskers  or  moustaches 
in  six  weeks  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  in- 
ury  to  the  Bkin.  Any  person  using  this  Onguent,  and 
□ding  it  not  as  represented,  by  informing  me  of  the  fact, 
can  have  their  money  returned  them  at  any  time  withiu 
3 months  from  day  of  purchase.  Price  $1  00.  Sent  sealed 
and  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 

Address,  A.  C.  CLARK, 

P.  O.  Drawer  11S, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


$1.  WHISKERS.  $1. 

For  One  Dollar  I will  send,  sealed  and  post-paid,  the 
“Grecian  Compound,"  highly  perfumed,  which  1 warrant 
to  force  a heavy  growth  of  hair  upon  the  smoothest  face 
in  five  weeks,  or  upon  bald  heads  in  eight  weeks,  without 
stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Entire  satisfaction  given,  or 
money  refunded.  Descriptive  circulars  mailed  free.  Ad- 
dress E.  L.  SANFORD,  Lansingburg,  N.  Y. 


CURL  YOUR  HAIR-  LADIES. 

12  years  ago  1 discovered  an  article  that  will  on  the  first 
application  curl  the  most  straight,  short,  stubborn  hair  in 
beautiful.,  luxuriant,  massive  curls.  I will  send  a sample 
free,  with  full  directions.  Address,  with  stamp, 

E.  PALMER,  P.  O.  Box  102.  Parkman,  Geauga  Co.,  O. 


G.L.& J.B.KELTY, 
WINDOW  SHADE 

MANUFACTURERS,  < 

Swa-'TO&wsHvt  - , 


New  York. 

New  Styles,  1864. 


Importers  of 


and  all  other 


Curtain  Material?. 

Also,  Piana  and  Table  Clovers. 

The  Gracfcnberg'  Company’s 

UTERINE  CATHOLICON  (Mar-hall's). 

An  infallible  cure  for  “Female  Weakness,"  and  all 
Uterine  complaints  of  women. 

Price  $1  50  per  bottle.  Five  bottles  for  Six  Dollars. 

"The  Graefenberg  Vegktablf.  Pills. 

The  best  Pill  in*thc  world  for  family  use,  and  for  all  Bil- 
ious and  Liver  complaints.  Price  25  cents  Per  box. 
Address  all  orders  to  J.  F.  BRIDGE,  M.D., 

Resident  Physician  GRAEFENBERG  COMRVNY, 
No.  139  William  Street,  near  Fnlton,  New  York. 
BW  Inquire  of  Dealers  everywhere. 


DR.  B.  C.  PERRY, 

DERMATOLOGIST, 

49  Bond  Street.  New  York, 

Formerly  of  29  Winter  Street,  Boston,  treats  successful- 
ly all  Diseases  of  the  Scalp,  Loss  of  Ilair,  and  Premature 
Blanching.  Albo,  removes  Moth  Freckles,  and  other  Dis- 
colorations from  the  face,  without  injury  to  the  texture  or 
color  of  the  skin.  Consultations  free. 

For  particulars  inclose  stamp  for  Circular. 


SHULTS’  CURLIQUE.  For  curling  the  Hair. 
Price  50  cents.  Sent  sealed  nnd  post-paid.  Address 
C.  F.  SHULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


STAMMERING.— For  a Physiological  Treatise  on  its 
“CAUSE  and  CURE,’’  by  return  post,  send  20  cents 
to  S.  R.  WELLS,  No.  3S9  Broadway,  New  York. 


Old  Eyes  Made  New. 

A pamphlet  directing  how  to  speedily  restore  sight 
and  give  up  spectacles,  without  nid  of  doctor  or  medicine. 
Sent  by  mail,  free,  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Address 

E.  B.  FOOTE,  M.D., 

1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


fy  Sent  every  where  by  Mail,  post-paid,  ja 
EXTENSION  SILVER-MOUNTED  HOLDERS,  WITH 
COMPOSITE  GOLD  PENS, 
Reverse  Lead  Pencils, 

In  cases  of  one  dozen  each.  The  boxes  are  finely  finish- 
ed and  cloth  lined,  so  that  the  contents  can  sustain  no  in- 
jury in  t ransportation.  The  Holders  are  of  the  most  hand- 
some and  durable  construction ; arc  heavily  silver-plated, 
with  an  extension  of  throe  lengths.  All  aro  engraved, 
chased,  or  engine-turned,  and  for  beauty  aro  not  surpass- 
ed by  any  others.  Our  prices  for  the  holders  and  pens, 
sold  in  dozens  only,  are  as  follows: 

Size  One.  When  open,  5i  Inches  in  length ; closed  for 
the  pocket,  3 inches  in  length.  Price  per  dozen— by  mail, 
post-paid— $10  25;  retails  at  $2  each. 

Size  Two.  When  open,  6 inches  in  length ; closed  for 
the  pocket,  3}  inches  in  length.  Price  per  dozen— by 
mail,  post-paid— $12  ; retails  at  $3  each. 

Size  Three.  When  open,  6}  inches  in  length;  closed 
for  the  pocket,  3}  inches  in  length.  Price  per  dozen— by 
mail,  post-paid—  $19  25;  retails  at  $5  and  upward. 

Size  Four.  When  open,  7i  Inches  in  length;  closed  for 
the  pocket,  4 inches  in  length.  Price  per  dozen — by  mail, 
post-paid — $26;  retails  at  $6  and  upward. 

size  Five.  When  open,  8 inches  in  length;  closed  for 
the  pocket,  4}  inches  in  length.  Price  per  dozen — by 
mail,  post-paid — $33  50;  retails  at  $10  and  upward. 

Samples — comprizing  one  dozen  of  each  size,  making 
five  dozen : for  the  whole — by  mail,  post-paid — $100;  will 
retnil  at  $312  and  upward.  Also, 

Watches  aud  Jewelry  In  great  variety  at  low  prices. 
Catalogues  free  by  mail.  Registered  letters  at  our  risk. 
Address  T.  & H.  GAUGHAN,  Manufacturers, 

116  Broadway,  New  York. 


Kalliston. 

Gentlemen,  after  shaving,  who  suffer  (Vom  the  smart- 
ing effects  of  soap,  will  find  Instant  relief  in  the  nse  of 
Burnett's  Kaliiston. 


Six  Dollars  made  from  fifty  cts.  Call  and  exam- 
ine. or  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  50  cents.  Retails 
for  $0,  by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


“The  West  Indian  Hair 
Curler,” 

Warranted  to  curl  the  most  straight  and  stiff  hair,  on 
the  first  application,  into  short  ringlets  or  waving  mass- 
ive curls.  Sent  to  any  address  on  r>  ceipt  of  $1  00.  Ad- 
dress WAUD  GILBERT  I.YON, 

Box  5251,  New  York  Post-Office. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  DECEMBER,  1864. 

Contents: 

S RESIGNED. 

HEROIC  DEEDS  OF  HEROIC  MEN.— I.  A MILI- 
TARY ADVENTURE. 

Illustrations — Ambrose  E.  Burnside. — Louis  M. 
Goldsborough. — Storms  at  Ilatteras  Inlet. — Putting  to 

Sea Roanoke  Island,  Newbern,  and  the  Sounds. — John 

G.  Foster. — Union  Gun-Boats  destroying  Rebel  Fleet — 

The  Landing Capture  of  Fort  Thompson,  near  Newbern. 

— The  Encampment — Route  from  Newbern  to  Goldshor- 
ough. — An  awkward  Position. — Battle  of  Kingston. 

HARVEST  MEMORIES. 

With  an  Illustration. 

A TOUR  THROUGH  ARIZONA ( Third  Paper.) 

I M.U8TRATION8. — The  Fine  Arts  in  Arizona ( 'aptain 

Jose,  Papago  Chief. — Rear  View  of  Tucson. — San  Xavier 
del  liac. — Bill  Rhodes’s  Ranch. — Xubac Boundary  Mon- 

ument. 

WRECKS. 

RECREATIONS  OF  A PHILOSOPHER. 

Illustration. — Portion  of  Babbage’s  Difference  En- 
gine. 

DEAR  MOTHER. 

THE  PI  GOT  MURDER. 

MUSIC  IN  A CROWD. 

FRENCH  FLOWER  FARMING. 

IN  THE  MEADOW. 

AFTER  PETROLEUM. 

ALMOST  DIVORCED. 

A VISIT  TO  THE  ENGLISH  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

A NEW  ANECDOTE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

DECEMBER. 

THE  QUEEN’S  ENGLISH. 

ARMADALE.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Chapter  I.  The  Travellers. 

Chapter  II.  The  Solid  Side  of  the  Scotch  Character. 

Chapter  III.  The  Wreck  of  the  Timber  Ship. 

Illustration. — Portrait  of  Wilkie  Collins. 

THE  BAY  FIGHT. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.  By  Charles  Dickens. 

Chapter  IV.  Cupid  prompted. 

Chapter  V.  Mercury  Prompting. 

Chapter  VT.  A Riddle  without  an  Answer. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 

THE  LOVES  OF  A LIFETIME. 

Illustrations. — The  First  Love. — Love  at  Four 

Years Love  at  Fifteen.— At  Seventeen.— At  Twenty- 

five.— Love,  Country  Folks.— Expediency,  City  Folk" 

The  Widow  and  Widower — Love  at  Sixty The  Last 

Love. 

FASHIONS  FOr.  EECEMBFJL 

Illustrations. — Ball  Costume — Under  - Sleeves.— 
Cap.— Home  Dress. 

Impor*-. ut  to  Subscribers. 

Subscribers  to  the  MAGAZINE  and  WEEKLY  will 
find  upon  the  wrapper  of  each  Number  a State  rent  of 
A ccount.  The  figures  on  the  direction-label  following  the 
Name  show  the  Number  with  which  the  Subscription 
EXPIRES,  as  noted  on  our  books.  Every  Subscriber 
may  thus  ascertain ■ whether  he  lata  received  the  proper 
credit  for  his  remittance,  and  also  when  to  renew  his 
Subscription.  In  renewing  Subscriptions,  Subscribers 
are  particularly  requested  to  name  the  NUMBER  with 
which  the  New  Subscription  should  commence ; they  will 
thus  avoid  receiving  duplicates,  or  missing  any  Number. 
It  is  desirable  that  a Renewal  should  be  received  a few 
weeks  BEFORE  the  expiration  of  the  former  Subscrip- 
tion, in  order  that  our  books  may  be  kept  properly  ad- 
justed.  Attention  to  this  will  obviate  nine-tenths  of  the 
errors  which  annoy  both  Publishers  and  Subscribers. 

TERM  S. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Five  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 

Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 


One  Copy  for  One  Year . 4 00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 1 00 


And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  0 Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Terms  to  Advertisers — One  Dollar  per  line  for  in- 
side. and  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  per  line  for  out- 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


5ssS'- 


Gray’s 

Patent 

Molded 


Wards Shirts 


Atlantic  Monthly 


SteelCollars 


A SUGGESTION  FOR  TRAVELLER 3 EY  THE  ERIE  RAILROAD. 

Railroad  Brigand.  “Say,  Mister,  what’s  the  time  o’  day  by  your  ticker?” 

Passenger.  “I  regret,  my  friend,  that  I have  no  ticker:  but  I’ve  got  a little  repeater  here 
that’s  just  ready  to  strike  six!” 


Bfartel’s  Great  Picture 


FXSK  & HATCH. 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government 
Securities. 

No.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


And  $15  to  $20  per  day,  made  easy,  selling  our  Latest 
Xovelty,  now  creating  such  an  Immense  Sensation  and 
extraordinary  demand  throughout  the  Army  and  Coun- 
try. The  Great , New,  and  Wonderful  Prize  Poet-folios. 
Extra  Large.  Size  6 by  10.  Just  Out.  Each  of  which 
contains  Several  Dollars'  Worth  of  useful  and  Valuable 
Goods , Prizes,  &c.  Price  only  25  cents.  Articles  that 
Soldiers  and  Families  can  not  do  without.  Thousands 
sold  every  day.  Soldiers  can  clear  a Month's  Pay  in  one 
day.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town,  village,  and  camp 
for  this  Standard  Article.  A splendid  Gold  or  Silver 
Watch  presented  free  as  a premium  to  every  Agent. 
This  is  tile  greatest  money-making  and  surest  business  of 
the  day.  Profits  very  large.  Sales  rapid.  We  'guarantee 
auv  agent  $15  per  day.  All  goods  forwarded,  with  pre- 
miums, same  day  the  order  is  received.  Catalogues,  with 
Premium  Inducements , sent  free.  S.  C.  RICKARDS  & 
CO.,  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  Sole  Manufacturers. 


But  that’s  a good  Pipe,  so  handy  to  carry,  so  pleasant 
to  smoke,  so  easy  to  clean,  always  ready.  It  is  a gay  tiling 
for  the  Bold  Soldier  Boys.  1 dozen  sent  free  (by  permis- 
sion) on  receipt  of  $2  50. 

RICHARDS  A:  CO.,  97  William  Street,  New  York. 


Now  on  exliibition  and  for  sale  at  Messrs.  Bam.,  Black  & 
Co.’s,  Tiffany  & Co.’s,  Appleton  & Co.’s,  W.m.  Schaub, 
and  Williams  & Stevens,  this  city,  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  world  on  receipt  of  price  (six  dollars),  or  by"  express, 
C.  O.  D.  (Address)  CENTRAL  PARK  PUBLISHING 
CO.,  720  Broadway,  New  York. 

(First-S lass  Local  Agents  Wanted  every  where.) 


FOLLAK  & SON. 

Meerschaum  Manufacturers, 
692  Broadway,  Near  4th  St.,  N.  Y., 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Pipes  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  stamp  for  Cir- 
cular. Pipes  $8  to  $100  each. 


A CARD 


A.  RAYMOND  (late  ROGERS  & RAYMOND),  having 
completed  lilB  stock  of  FASHIONABLE  CLOTHING  for 
the  present  and  aproaching  seasons,  would  draw  the  espe- 
cial attention  of  the  public  to  two.  points  in  the  business 
character  of  the  old-established  house  of  which  he  is  now 
the  sole  proprietor ; viz. , the  superior  quality,  style,  and 
variety  of  its  assortments  in  every  department,  and  the 
fair  and  reasonable  prices  affixed  to  tiiem.  In  conse- 
queuce  of  the  MATERIAL  DECLINE  IN  GOLD,  the 
Fall  and  Winter  Stock,  consisting  of  a superb  line  of 
Overcoats  and  Oversacks,  Gentlemen's  Business  and  Dress 
Clothing  of  the  very  latest  styles;  Army  and  Navy  Offi- 
cers' Clothing  in  great  variety;  School  Dress  and  Fan- 
cy ClotKing  for  Boys ; a large  assortment  of  Boys’  Over- 
coats, and  a chpice  selection  of  Furnishing  Goods,  are 
offered  at  such  REDUCED  RATES  us  to  afford  unequal- 
ed advantages  to  purchasers. 


Davis  Collamore  & Co. 


We  will  send  to  any  address  oue  of  our  Large  Size,  Fine 
Quality,  Warranted  Diamond-Pointed  Gold  Pt-ns  and  Sil- 
ver- 1 ‘lnted  Extension  Holders,  or  Silver  Ebony  Holder, 
and  Morocco  Case,  for  $1  50 : or  one  of  our  Large  Engross- 
ing Bank  Pens  (warranted),  and  Silver  Ebony  Desk  Hold- 
er and  Case,  for  $2  80.  Send  a stamp  for  our  Circular  of 
Engravings  of  all  our  New  Styles,  nud  giving  Exact  Sizes 
and  Prices.  Pens  Repointed  for  60  cents. 

AMERICAN  GOLD  PEN  CO.,  200  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


479  Broadway,  below  Broome  St.. 

Importf.rs  of  fine  China,  Wedge  wood,  Parian,  &c. 
«£e.  I ngra  ved  Glass  to  order  in  great  variety. 
Colored  Stone  China  Dining  Sets. 


a Wm.  Knabe  6c  Co., 

faf  * Yei  Manufacturers  of 
’ * GOLD  MEDAL 

Graud  and  Square  Pianos, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Certificates  of  excellence  from 

Thalberg,  Gottsclmlk,  Strukosch,  G.  Batter, 
and  other  leading-artists. 

Every  Instrument  warranted  for 
FIVE  YEARS. 

A full  assortment  of  the  above  celebrated  instruments  a 

J.  BAUER  & CO.’S  WAREROOMS, 
No.  544  Broadway,  New  York. 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watch,  Double 
Case,  Lever,  Cap,  small  size,  white  eunmeled  dial,  cut 
bauds,  “ English  Movements,"  and  correct  time-keeper, 
with  an  accurate  “ Miniature  Calendar,"  indicating  the 
“ Day  of  the  Week,  Month , Ac.,"  in  back  case 
A single  one  sent  free  by  mail  to  any  address  in  a neat 
case,  with  a hf-autiful  vest  chain,  for  only  $10. 

A neat  Silver  Watch,  same  as  above,  witli  “ Miniature 
Calendar,"  &e.,  specially  adapted  to  the  Army.  Sent  free 
by  mail,  to  any  address,  for  only  $7. 

Address  CHAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  Sole  Importers,  38 
& 40  Ann  Street,  New  York. 


furnishing  goods.  The  trade  supplied  by 

HATCH.  JOHNSON  & CO.,  81  Devonshire 
St.  Boston. 

J.  S.  Lowrey  & Co.,  37  Warren  St.,  New  York;  Van 
Deuaen,  Bochmer  & Co.,  627  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. ; Hodges 
Bros.,  23  Hanover  St.,  Baltimore;  Wall,  Stephens  & Co., 
322  Pennsylvania  Av.,  Wash'll ; Leavitt  & Bevis,  cor. 
Fifth  and  Vine  Sts.,  Cincinnati;  J.  Von  Borries  & Co., 
424  Main  St.,  Louisville  ; A.Frankenthal&Bro.,6  No.  Main 
St.,  St.  Louis;  Bradford  Bros.,  Milwaukee;  Weed,  Wit- 
ters & Co.,  7 to  13  Tclioupitoulas  St.,  N.  O. 

NOTICE  TO  THE  TRADE. 

The  immense  popularity  of  “ Gray’s  Patent  Molded  Col- 
lar" lias  given  ri-e  to  sundry  imitations  and  infringe- 
ments of  my  patents. 

The  public,  and  especially  dealers  in  collars,  are  cau- 
tioned that  ull  such  violations  of  my  rights  will  be  strictly 
prosecuted.  SOLOMON  S.  GRAY. 

Boston,  October  1, 1864. 


d.  Raymond. 


(Late  Rogers  & Raymond,) 

Noe.  121, 123,  und  125  Fulton  Street, 
Corner  of  Nassau  Street, 

Opposite  the  Herald  Office. 


Tobacco  Twine, 

Twines  and  Paper.  H.  A.  HARVEY,  84  Maiden  Lane,N.  Y. 


Solti  Pens.— If  you  want  the  best  Pen  ever  used, 
d to  Johnson  for  circular  of  engravings,  giving  exact 
l‘s  and  prices.  Pens  repointed  at  50c.  each,  by  mail. 
E.  S.  JOHNSON,  Manufacturer,  15  Maiden  Lane. 


Calenberg  & Vaupel’s 
PIANOFORTES, 


TnE  Most  Extensive 

I FRENCH  CORSET 

MANUFACTORY’ 

' In  the  United  States.  All  Cor- 
sets made  by  French  hands,  and 
from  the  best  French  patterns,  of 
superior  Satteen  Twill  and  real 
W halebone.  As  we  pay  no  duty 
or  premium  on  gold,  we  can  defy 
the  world  in  price  and  quality. 

8.  J.  SHERMAN, 

202  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


99  and  101  Bleecker  Street,  2d  block  West  of  Broadway. 
Warranted  for  Six  Years. 


E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO., 
Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Materials, 
501  beoadway.  'n.  Y. 

In  addition  to  oor  main  business  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MA- 
TERIALS, we  are  Headquarters  for  the  following,  vi* 

BTERE06 COPES  & STEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS, 

Of  these  wo  have  an  Immense  assortment,  Including  W ar  Srenea 
American  and  Foreign  Cities  and  Lnndsrapes,  Groups,  Statuary 
etc.,  etc.  Also,  Revolving  Stereoscopes,  for  public  or  private  ex  ■ 
hibltion.  Our  Catalogue  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALBUMS, 

We  wore  the  first  to  introduce  these  into  the  United  States, 
end  we  manufacture  immense  quantities  in  great  variety,  rang- 
ing in  price  from  60  cents  to  $50  each.  Our  ALBUMS  have  the 
reputation  of  being  superior  in  beauty  and  durability  to  eny 
others.  They  will  he  sent  by  mail,  FREE,  on  receipt  of  price. 
E2f/"  FINE  ALBUMS  MADE  TO  ORDER. _a«-J 
CARD  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

OcrCatalogue  now  embraces  over  FIVE  THOUSANDdiBerent 
subjects  to  which  additions  &ro  continually  being  made)  of  Por- 
traits of  Kmineut  Americans,  etc.,  viz . about 
100  Major-Generals,  100  Liout.-Colonela,  650  Statesmen, 

S00  Brig.-Ocuornls,  S50  Other  Officers,  130  Divines, 

816  Colonels,  76  Navy  Officers,  185  Authors, 

40  Artists,  186  Stugo,  60  Prominent  Women, 

5,000  Copies  of  Works  of  Art 

including  reproductions  of  the  most  celebrated  Engravings, 
Paintings,  Statnee,  etc.  Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  Stamp. 
An  order  for  One  Doion  Pictures  from  our  Catnlogue  will  bo 
filled  on  the  receipt  of  *1.80,  and  sent  by  mail,  PR  kb. 

Photographers  and  other*  ordering  goods  C.  0. 1‘.  will  please 
remit  twenty.five  per  cent,  of  the  amount  with  their  order. 
t3T  The  prices  and  quality  of  our  goods  cannot  foil  to  satisfy. 


BENJAMIN’S  RUPTURE 
CURE  TRUSS  challenges  the  world  to 
o * -mt  equal  it  in  retaining  and  perfectly  curing 
0 IIeknia,  or  Rupture.  Office,  1 Barclay 
Strcet>  opposite  the  Aator  House. 


IVORY  AND  PEARL  JEWELRY. 

Fins,  Ear-Ring's,  and  Cuff-Buttons. 

Latest  styles,  $5  00  per  Set. 

Gilt  Belt  Buckles,  $3  00. 

Sent  free  on  receipt  of  price.  WM.  M.  WELLING, 
71  Broadway  (sign  of  the  Golden  ElephaDt). 


AMERICA  hr,!! 


COLLAR^, 


MUSICAL  BOXES. 


The  only  enameled  -“  Turn-over"  Collar  made  in  met- 
als. Send  $1  00  for  a “Turn-over,"  or  75  cents  for  a 
“Choker,"  to  C.  H.  WE  LUNG,  94  Pine  Street,  New 
York,  and  receive  it  by  return  mall. 


Playing  to  24  tunes : costing  from  $3  50  to  $650  00. 
M.  J.  PAILLARD,  21  Maiden  Lane  (up  stairs),  New  York. 


The  Celebrated  Craig  Microscope 

Is  mailed,  prepaid,  for  $2  50,  or  with  24  beautiful  mount- 
ed objects  for  $5  60.  Also  the  NOVELTY  MICROSCOPE, 
for  examining  Insects,  Flowers,  Seed,  Bank-Bills,  Linen, 
Ac.,  is  mailed  for  $2,  or,  with  12  objects,  $3  60,  by 
HENRY  C'KAIG,  180  Centre  Street,  New  Y’ork. 

He  will  also  mail,  prepaid,  the  Bellevue,  or  perfected 
Stereoscope,  with  sliding  focus  and  field  piece,  for  $3, 
or,  with  12  views,  $6.  Discount  to  Dcalere.  


The  Medical  Specialist. 

^ Table  of  Contents. 

/ -A  To  our  Reade's — The  Human  Eye. — 
; i \ The  Sense  of  Hearing — Deafness  not  a Dis- 
t — lease. — Catarrhal  Deafness — -Nasal  Catarrh. 
— Medical  Hydrokoniu.—  Inhalation:  wlto 
its  Advocates  nre. — The  Use  of  Pain. — 
Health  and  Disease Noble  Blood.  — Ex- 

tract from  a Lecture  by  Dr.  8.  Clesson  Pratt  on  the  Causes 
and  Consequences  of  Nasal  Catarrh,  and  its  Treatment  by 
Medical  Hydrokonia. 

THE  M EDICAL  SPECIALIST  is  mailed  to  any  address 
upon  receipt  of  the  price,  25  cents. 

S.  CLESSON  PRATT,  M.D.,  No.  473  Broadway,  N.  Y_. 

NEW  BOOKS  NOW  READY: 

OLD  ABE’S  JOKES,  128  pp.,  35  cents. 

The  Life  of  Aubaham  Lincoln,  100  pp.,  26  cents. 

Tuf.  Life  of  Geo.  B.  M*Ci.ellan,  100  pp.,  25  cents. 

TiIe  American  System  or  Cookery,  132  pp.,  25  cents. 
Sold  everywhere.  Mailed,  post-paid.  T.  K.  Dawley,  N.  Y. 


Self-Measurement  ' jx  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement,  li.-t  of  prices, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars,  sent 
free  every  where. 

French  Flannel  Overshirts. 

Cut  3S  inches  long,  $4  75  and  $5  00  each.  Sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  the  Cash  and  63  cents  postage  each 
shirt. 


FERROGRAFH  “CARTES  do  VISITS,” 

IT  hushed  BY  JOHN  DAINTY,  Philadelphia,  I’a. 
Embracing  120  Generals,  Statesmen,  Ladies,  &c. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


FOR  A FORTUNE, 

Address  FRANKLIN  S.  M.  CO.,  Box  302,  Boston,  Mass. 


UUF.NDS!  M-Tvi  a stamp  for  inf  .rnial inn  and  my  Cir- 
culars. Address  L.  M.  HARRIS,  Boston,  Mass. 


Contains  each  year  more  than 

Fifteen  Hundred  Pages 

of  the  beat  literature  that  the  best  American  Writers  can 
furnish.  This  great  amount  of 
EF*  Interesting  and  Instructive  Reading 
is  furnished  at  the  low  price  of  Four  Dollars  a year. 

Liberal  reduction  to  clubs.  Single  Numbers  35  cents. 

Send  25  cents,  and  get  a specimen  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  Address 

TICKNOR  & FIELDS,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 


Vineland  Lands.  To  all  Wanting  Farms. 

Large  and  thriving  settlement,  mild  and  healthful  cli- 
mate, 30  miles  south  of  Philadelphia  by  railroad.  Rich 
soil,  producing  large  crops,  which  can  now  be  seen  grow- 
ing. Ten,  twenty,  and  fifty  acre  tracts,  at  from  $25  to 
$35  i*r  acre,  payable  within  four  years.  Good  business 
openings  for  manufactories  and  others.  Churches,  schools, 
and  guod  society.  It  is  now  the  most  improving  place 
East  or  West.  Hundreds  aro  settling  and  building.  The 
beauty  with  which  the  place  i3  laid  out  is  unsurpassed. 
Letter.1  answered.  Papers  giving  full  information  will  be 
lent  free.  Address  CHAS.  K LANDIS,  Vineland  Post- 
Office,  Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey. 

From  Report  of  Solon  Robinson,  Agricultural  Editor 
of  the  Tribune:  "It  is  one.  of  the  most  extensive  fertile 
tracts,  in  an  almost  level  mtdtion  and  suitable  condition 
Mvlcasantfj.riy.iiV)  (hat  tie  ht me  of  this  side  of  the 


Enanuled  White,  having  all  the  comforts  of  linen  col- 
,1-.  Washed  and  dried  in  a moment.  A sample  Collar 
tailed  free  on  receipt  of  75  ccnte.  Cuffs  $1  00  p r pair, 
•i  lies’  Collars  and  Cuffs  same  price. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD  387  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE. 

Magnifying  small  objects  500  times.  Mailed  free  ■ 
erywhere  for  50  Cents,  or  Three  for  $1  OO. 

Address  F.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mass. 


For  Descriptive  List  of  Useful 


LLTS’S  Family  Homcbopathy.  a new  work,  is  sold  at 
l Homoeopathic  Pharmacies  and  Book  Stores  generally. 


DIAMOND  PARLOR  MATCHES. 

B -t  in  market.  Without  Sulphur.  Weak  lungs  not 

— ’ — ’e  and  mail, 

St,.  N.  Y. 


Consisting  of  Tool  Chests,  Ladies’  Garden  Chests,  Ama- 

teurs’ LiltlieA  iiC.,  &&,  address 

GEO.  l’ARR,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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NOVEMBER  8,  1864. 

We  breathe  more  freely  now  the  struggle’s  done, 
Now  that  the  glorious  victory  is  won; 

The  grandest  civil  triumph  which  shall  stand 
Recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  land. 

We  trusted  in  the  cause — we  knew  that  Right 
Must  conquer  Wrong,  however  hard  the  fight; 
That  not  in  vain  by  patriots  had  been  shed 
The  precious  blood  with  which  our  soil  is  red. 

No,  not  in  vain ; to-day  the  pledge  we  give, 
That  by  that  bloojl  the  Union  yet  shall  live; 
And  from  the  strong  lips  of  the  loyal  North 
In  thunder  tones  the  promise  now  goes  forth. 

Faith  in  that  promise  makes  my  eyes  to  see 
Peace  rising  through  the  smoke  of  victory; 

And  as  the  cloud  of  battle  drifts  away 
I see  the  white  dawn  of  a future  day. 

Above  the  din  of  war  I seem  to  hear 

From  tower  and  roof  the  sweet-toned  bells  of  cheer 

Ring  out  the  welcome  tidings  to  the  skies, 

While  joyful  pagans  on  the  air  arise. 

I see  bold  Freedom  with  a giant’s  stroke 
Hurl  to  the  earth  the  bondman’s  heavy  yoke ; 

I see  her  strP-e  from  off  his  horny  hands 
The  galling  chains  and  fetters  where  he  stands. 

I see  a temple;  from  its  dome  on  high 
A glorious  banner  greets  the  broad  blue  sky; 
The  starry  emblem  of  a mighty  land, 

Whose  people  all  are  one  in  heart  and  hand. 
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THE  SITUATION. 

FOUR  years  have  not  exhausted  the  hands 
or  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Yet  we  do 
not  suppose  that  any  expectation  of  an  immedi- 
ate end  of  the  rebellion  had  a perceptible  influ- 
ence upon  the  election.  That  an  end  is  hoped 
for  and  prayed  for  by  all  loyal  and  thoughtful 
men  is  unquestionable;  but  the  very  duration  | 
of  the  war  ha3  taught  us  the  tenacity  and  the 
resources  of  the  rebellion. 

No  man  who  is  fitted  by  study  and  observa- 
tion to  pronounce  an  opinion  will  imagine  that 
under  any  circumstances  whatever  the  war  could 
have  been  a short  one  To  suppose  that  a vic- 
tory at  Bull  Run  would  have  terminated  the 
rebellion  is  to  betray  the  most  profound  igno- 
rance of  the  real  condition  of  tl.i  country  at 
that  time.  If  the  North  had  been  unanimous 
— if  it  lfhd  understood  that  the  rebellion  was 
not  a riot  but  a revolution— if  it  had  had  a vast 
trained  army  and  navy,  with  their  properly- 
skilled  officers — if  it  had  determined  once  foi 
. aH,  and  by  common  consent,  that  whatever  was 
necessary  to  save  the  Government  was  constitu- 
tional, and  that  no  hint  of  negotiation  with  arm- 
ed rebels  should,  ever  be  tolerated — and  then, 
Having  conquered  at  Bull  Run,  had  pushed  for- 
ward by  land  and  sea,  and  occupied  and  pos- 
sessed the  rebel  section,  the  war  might  sooner 
have  ended. 

But  if  this  had  been  the  situation  it  would 
never  have  begun.  It  was  precisely  because 
the  rebel  chiefs  knew  that  the  North — by  which 
term  we  mean  the  loyal  citizens — were  very  far 
from  unanimous — because  they  knew  that  there 
was  no  army  and  no  navy,  and  that  so  many  | 
naval  and  military  officers  inclined  to  the  rebel 
side — because  they  knew  that  the  Constitution 
would  be  constantly  pleaded  for  the  rebellion — 
and  because  they  believed,  as  they  had  good  rea- 
son to,  that  the  surprised  country  could  be  forced 
to  terms  by  the  timidity  of  trade,  by  party-spirit, 
and  by  fear  of  bankruptcy — it  was  because  the 
rebel  chiefs  knew  that  we  had  not  the  conditions 
or  the  possibility  of  speedily  ending  a war  that 
they  took  up  arms. 

They  have  ever  since  counted  upon  our  fa- 
tigue. They  have  been  willing  to  endure  any 
extremity  themselves,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  us 
exhausted.  They  knew  that  we  were  rich  an  i 
populous ; but  they  were  willing  to  take  brown 
paper  for  money,  and  to  send  every  man  into 
the  field,  so  confident  were  they  that  we  should 
presently  be  tired  of  the  war,  and  insist  upon 
ending  it.  The  election  undeceives  them. 
They  know  now  that  we  are'  not  willing  to  ad- 
mit the  separate  sovereignty  of  the  States,  or  to 
allow  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  overthrown.  They  understand  that  the  gage 
is  -brown  down  for  war  to  the  end. 

That  the  rebel  leaders  will  be  disappointed  is 
beyond  question.  Governor  Brown,  of  Georgia, 
evidently  expected  a different  result.  We  have 
constantly  misjudged  them  in  many  respects, 
but  not  less  have  they  misapprehended  us.  Gov- 
ernor Brown’s  error  was  in  believing  that  the 
Chicago  leaders  represented  the  real  feeling  of 
the  people.  It  is  true  that  they  would  gladly  have 
peace,  but  they  will  more  gladly  have  war  than 
a truce.  The  rebel  leaders  will  be  disappointed, 
doubtless,  but  they  will  not  yield.  To  relax 
their  authority  in  the  least,  to  seem  to  waver 
even  in  their  design  of  securing  absolute  inde- 
pendence, would  be  to  sec  every  thing  fall  from 
them,  and  to  bo  suddenly  ruined. 

They  have  staked  every  thing  upon  the  chance. 
They  will  still  stand  sullenly  at  bay.  While 
they  can  persuad<£pf0^jtcix£iv£,q  bushel  of 
corn  for  a piece  of  brown  paper  tv 


square,  so  long  they  will  have  enough  to  eat. 
They  will  sit  down  behind  their  earth-works,  and 
the  sternest  military  despotism  and  the  melan- 
choly suicidal  pride  which  supports  men  in  the 
last  extremity,  will  sustain  them  yet  for  many 
a month,  forbidding  them  to  speak,  almost  to 
think,  against  the  authorities  over  them.  Their 
soldiers  may  not  be  paid,  but  they  will  be  fed. 
The  rebellion  will  resolve  itself  into  an  inert 
mass  of  resistance  which  must  be  crumbled 
away. 

Upon  this  mass  the  disintegrating  superior 
force  of  the  loyal  country  will  be  thrown,  and 
the  issue,  although  in  the  nature  of  things  sure, 
can  not  be  very  sudden.  There  is  a great  deal 
of  truth  in  what  Davis  says.  In  a certain  sense 
no  particular  spot  is  essential  to  the  rebellion. 
Richmond  may  fall  with  Atlanta,  Charleston 
and  Mobile  with  New  Orleans,  and  still  the 
fire  creep  and  smoulder  on.  The  resistance 
will  be  made  where  men  can  be  massed  in  small 
or  large  numbers.  There  will  be  no  end  of  the 
war  as  in  a treaty  of  peace  with  a foreign  foe. 
It  will  ravel  out.  It  will  be  extinguished  as  a 
fire  is  upon  the  prairie,  which  is  trampled  out 
here  and  there,  and  flames  up  again  beyond. 
But  when  it  is  out  it  is  out  forever.  There  are 
no  “sparks,  no  cinders,  no  points  in  which  tho 
fire  hides  to  leap  forth  .-gain  to-morrow. 

This  process  has  begun.  The  election  does 
not  mean  that  we  expect  perfect  peace  next 
month,  but  that  we  intend  to  continue  the  smoth- 
ering. No  man  can  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see 
tho  internal  condition  of  the  rebellion  as  re- 
vealed in  all  the  late  accounts.  It  does  not  in- 
dicate a “collapse,”  but  it  does  show  consump- 
tion. What  we  have  to  do  is  to  wait  patiently 
and  steadily,  putting  out  all  our  force  all  the 
time.  The  rebels,  have  no  reason  for  holding 
out  that  we  have  not  in  a hundred-fold  greater 
degree,  and  the  8th  of  November  teaches  them 
that  we  are  fully  aware  of  it. 


SHERMAN. 


corn  for  a piece  of  brown  paper  two  inches  marv 
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Frederick  the  Great’s  Silesian  campaigns 
were  not  more  remarkable  than  General  Sher- 
man’s. A more  skillful  and  accomplished  sol- 
dier has  not  been  known  in  our  history ; and, 
compared  with  him  and  his  operations,  how 
poor  sounds  the  old  talk  about  the  “ Great  Cap- 
tain" Lee  ! 

Sherman  forced  his  way  straight  through  the 
enemy’s  territory,  over  mountains  and  rivers, 
baffling  all  attacks,  outwitting  all  hostile  de- 
signs, driving  the  whole  mass  of  the  rebel  army 
backward  until  he  planted  his  flag  where  he  set 
out  to  plant  it,  and  sat  down  in  Atlanta.  The 
victory  extorted  a wail  of  anguish  and  rage  from 
the  rebel  chief,  for  he  felt  the  mortal  wound. 
In  utter  desperation  he  ordered  Hood  to  throw 
his  army  upon  Sherman’s  rear  and  to  threaten 
Tennessee.  Sherman  turned  upon  him,  drove 
him  from  his  intended  line,  detached  General 
Thomas  with  his  army  to  hold  him  in  th^cov- 
ner  of  Alabama  or  to  coax  him  across  the  Ten- 
nessee ; while  now,  with  all  his  banners  flying 
and  bugles  blowing,  his  futile  enemy  confound- 
ed, Sherman  shakes  out  his  glittering  columns 
aud  advances  to  the  sea. 

There  is  no  considerable  force  to  oppose  him. 
The  gmple  breadth  of  Georgia  lies  open  to  him. 
The  finest  and  richest  tract  of  the  rebel  region 
is  his  parade-ground,  and  Alexander  II. 
Stephens’s  own  State  is  about  to  learn  the 
truth  of  his  prophecy  that,  if  it  drow  the  sword, 
it  would  miserably  perish  by  it. 

Whether  Sherman  is  moving  upon  Mobile, 
or  Savannah,  or  Charleston,  or  whether  he  is 
moving  at  all,  is  not  known.  But  whatever  be 
his  destination,  he  will  reach  it  and  occupy  it. 
There  io  no  force  and  no  generalship  in  the  rebel 
lines  which  can  compare  with  his.  And  the 
coming  of  his  army,  although  it  necessarily 
leave  a path  of  desolation,  will  bo  the  shining 
of  a bright  light  in  the  darkness  of  the  South, 
It  will  show  rebels  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  irresistible  power,  and  that  it 
is  useless  to  contend  with  the  inflexible  resolu- 
tion of  the  American  people  that  their  Govern- 
ment shall  be  maintained. 

The  people  of  the  rebel  section  have  seen  tho 
progress  of  our  arras  in  the  last  three  years. 
They  have  not  forgotten  that  they  were  them- 
selves apparently  successful  until  the  Govern- 
ment could  create  and  collect  its  ferccs  and 
bring  them  to  bear  They  have  seen  the  loyal 
part  of  the  country  submitting  to  taxes,  to  drafts, 
and  to  the  necessary  conditions  of  war.  They 
have  seen  an  angry  and  malignant  faction 
arise  and  threaten  to  paralyze  and  divide  the 
loyal  nation.  They  have  seen  the  slow  and 
painful  process  by  which  we  have  ascertained 
who  are  our  real  military  chiefs,  and  they  see 
them  now  in  command.  They  have  seen  the 
opening  of  the  Mississippi,  the  occupation  of  the 
Southwest,  the  baffling  at  every  point  of  tbeir 
attempted  invasions,  tbeir  constant  shrinking 
before  the  national  hand,  as  Johnson  shrank 
from  Sherman.  They  have  seen  the  hope  of 
foreign  interference  expire,  cotton  dethroned, 
and  their  finances  ruined  They  have  seen  the 
defection  of  their  army,  and  have  heard  it  con- 
firmed by  Davis  himself.  And  now  at  last  they 
have  seen  the  attitude  of  their  loyal  fellow-citi- 
zens perfectly  unchanged,  and  hear  them  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  war,  by  a unanimity  which  is 
marvelous,  declare  that  whatever  may  be  the 


further  cost  of  the  struggle  it  shall  go  on  until 
tho  authority  of  the  mildest,  fairest,  and  best 
government  in  the  world  is  every  where  and 
entirely  restored. 

The  coming  of  Sherman’s  army  will  bo  the 
visible  proof  of  all  tho  things  they  have  seen. 
Desperate  they  may  be,  brave  and  furious,  but 
they  are  men  still,  and  there  is  a point  at  which 
all  men  yield.  If  that  point  is  not  nearly  reach- 
ed, very  well.  We  can  wait.  They  know  now 
that  Sherman  is  the  personification  of  the  loyal 
country,  and  that  the  war  will  continue  until 
that  point  is  reached. 


THE  FEELING  OF  THE  NORTH. 

The  President’s  two  speeches  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  serenades  after  the  election  are  the 
noblest  expression  of  the  universal  public  senti- 
ment. There  is  no  personal  or  partisan  exulta- 
tion. The  issue  was  too  solemn  for  that.  There 
is  the.  sane  sober  joy  as  after  a great  victory  or 
a narrow  escape. 

It  has  been  customary  for  foreigners,  and 
many  among  ourselves,  to  speak  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln as  the  rebels  speak  of  him,  and  to  cele- 
brate Jefferson  Davis  as  a gentleman  and  a 
polished  intellectual  statesman.  Will  such  per- 
sons compare  Davis’s  recent  speeches  at  Macon, 
Columbia,  and  elsewhere,  or  his  earlier  speeches 
in  the  war,  with  any  speech  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  especially  these  two  last,  and  then  say 
which  of  them  are  the  manlier  and  more  honor- 
able? With  malignant  fury,  which  not  even 
his  trained  coolness  can  conceal,  Davis  hisses 
that  he  would  sooner  fraternize  with  hi’enas 
than  Yankees ; or  in  his  foolish  rage  speaks  of 
the  “Beast”  Butler.  Is  this  the  style  of  a 
statesman  ? Are  these  specimens  of  the  intel- 
lectual superiority  which  distinguishes  Jeffer- 
son Davis  ? Or  is  it  the  scurrility  of  a baffled 
conspirator,  and  the  venomous  malice  of  a dis- 
appointed rebel? 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  war  is  more 
striking  than  the  different  spirit  in  which  it  is 
waged  by  the  loyal  citizens  and  the  rebels.  In- 
deed, the  murderous  and  wicked  olive-branch 
policy,  which  has  so  prolonged  and  embittered 
the  struggle,  is  due  to  the  want  of  proper  in- 
sight and  a more  wholesome  indignation  upon 
the  part  of  loyal  citizens.  From  the  beginning 
it  was  not  only  war,  but  war  made  upon  the 
Government  by  men  who  had  been  taught  to 
hate  “the  North”  and  “Northerners.  And 
while  rebels  have  been  starving  and  slaughter- 
ing in  every  horrible  way  Union  men  at  the 
South,  and  Union  soldiers  from  the  North,  we 
have  gone  on  mumbling  “conciliation.”  until 
we  were  likely  to  be  overthrown  by  on*  obsti- 
nate refusal  to  understand  our  enemies. 

We  have  learned  now  what  they  are.  The 
election  plucks  off  the  olive  branches  and  throws 
them  away ; and  declares  that  conciliation  is  a 
word  to  be  spoken  to  rebels  when  they  have  sub- 
mitted and  not  before.  Yet  there  is  no  personal 
hate  mingled  with  this  resolution.  As  a class 
the  rebels  are  regarded  by  the  most  strenuous 
loyal  citizens  as  sophisticated  and  deluded ; as 
men  who  must  be  taught  by  superior  force  to 
regard  their  obligations  as  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  but  that  is  all.  In  no  official  paper 
or  speech  of  the  Union  authorities  has  there 
been  any  expression  of  malignity  toward  the 
insurgents,  nor  will  there  be.  Engaged  in  de- 
fending theii  Government,  which  is  the  sole  se- 
curity of  their  peace  and  prosperity,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  yield  to  no  unworthy  emo- 
tion. They  are  faithfully  represented  by  the 
man  whom  they  have  again  made  theii-  Presi- 
dent. They  feel  in  their  successes  “no  taint 
of  personal  triumph but  they  are  resolved,  as 
he  says,  through  every  fortune,  “to  stand  by 
free  government  and  the  rights  of  humanity.  ” 


PARTY  AND  FACTION. 

What  is  a party,  and  what  is  a faction  ? It 
is  very  necessary  to  understand  the  difference 
between  them,  that  every  Jionest  party-man  may 
not  find  himself  in  the  dishonest  position  of  a 
factionist. 

In  a word,  then,  legitimate  parties  in  a free 
country  represent  the  different  policies  which 
different  citizens  think  the  Government  ought 
to  pursue.  A legitimate  party  presents  and  de- 
fends the  measures  by  which  it  thinks  the  Gov- 
ernment can  best  be  sustained.  If  the  country 
is  at  war,  it  brings  forward  its  plans  for  its  pros- 
ecution, and  explains  and  defends  them,  having 
in  view  the  integrity  of  the  nation,  the  national 
honor,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Government. 
Its  attacks,  if  it  be  out  of  power,  are  directed 
against  the  method  by  which  the  war  is  waged, 
not  against  the  war  itself,  especially  when  it  is 
a civil  war  imperiling  the  existence  of  the  na- 
tion. A legitimate  party  is  of  necessity  patri- 
otic ; for  when  it  ceases  to  be  patriotic  it  has 
become  faction. 

Faction,  then,  is  the  spirit  which  incessantly 
thwarts  and  opposes  the  operations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  it.  It 
considers  the  fall  of  the  Government  a smaller 
calamity  than  its  own  exclusion  from  political 
power.  Consequently,  when  the  country  is  en- 
gaged in  war,  however  necessary,  honorable, 
and  just,  however  essential  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  nation  and  government,  faction  denounces 


the  war  under  tho  pretense  ot  high  humanity 
and  religion,  appeals  to  every  base  emotion,  ev- 
ery mean  and  unworthy  passion,  seeking  to  par- 
alyze  the  hand  and  chill  the  heart  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people. 

Thus,  in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  when 
certain  representatives  voted  steadily  against  ev- 
ery measure  proposed  by  the  Government  for 
prosecuting  the  war,  without  offering  any  sub- 
stitute, they  voted  to  deliver  the  country  naked 
into  tho  hands  of  its  enemies.  When  some*of 
their  associates  said  to  them,  “Here  we  are, 
sworn  to  maintain  the  Government,  and  if  out 
party  has  any  measures  to  propose  for  that  pur- 
pose we  are  ready  to  support  them,”  the  only 
answer  they  received  was:  “We  are  going  to 
propose  nothing.  We  are  going  to  let  the  Ad- 
ministration go  to  the  dogs  in  its  own  way.” 
This  was  the  reply  of  the  most  malignant  fac- 
tion. It  was  exactly  the  spirit  of  Benedict  Ar- 
nold. It  was  the  very  reverse  of  a legitimate 
party  opposition,  for  it  was  a blow  at  the  life  of 
the  Government,  under  which  alone  legitimate 
parties  exist. 

At  the  next  session  the  true  Opposition  has 
but  one  course  to  pursue,  unless  it  acknowledges 
a purely  factious  character.  Its  only  honorable 
course,  as  a party,  is  to  propose  wiser  measures 
for  the  surer  and  speedier  victory  of  the  nation 
over  the  rebellion  than  the  Administration  pro- 
poses. Merely  to  block  the  wheels  and  to  cast 
impediments  in  the  path,  merely  to  snarl,  and 
growl,  and  hiss,  is  the  course  of  cowards  and 
sneaks.  When  Charles  James  Fox  led  the 
Parliamentary  opposition  to  William  Pitt,  it 
was  not  .when  England  was  struggling  with  a 
foreign  or  domestic  enemy,  but  when  Fox  and 
Pitt  differed  as  to  the  means  by  which  war  was 
to  be  avoided  and  the  authority  of  the  British 
Government  maintained  intact  That  was  a le- 
gitimate opposition.  But  to  oppose  whatever 
the  Administration  proposes  during  the  war, 
merely  because  it  proposes  it,  is  to  make  the 
welfare  of  the  country  a football,  and  to  deserve 
the  contempt  of  all  true  men. 

Let  the  Opposition  learn  by  last  winter’s  ex- 
perience, and  by  the  prodigious  emphasis  of  the 
election,  that  when  the  Government  itself  is  di- 
rectly assailed,  the  only  honorable  party  ques- 
tion is  bow  most  surely  to  save  it. 


GOLDWIN  SMITH. 

The  breakfast  given  by  members  of  the  Un- 
ion League  Club  to  Professor  GoLnwrx  Smith 
was  a tribute  worthy  of  the  city  and  of  the 
guest.  Among  the  names  of  our  foreign  friends, 
friends  who  hare  constantly  and  with  masterly 
power  and  eloquence  vindicated  our  cause,  none 
is  fairer  than  that  of  Goldwin  Smith.  Pro 
fessor  of  History  at  Oxford,  and  a close  and  wise 
student  of  cne  times  and  the  men  around  him, 
he  comprehends  the  exact  significance  of  this 
great  war  of  ours,  and  speaks  to  his  countrymen 
with  a historical  knowledge  of  the  career  of  En- 
gland as  a belligerent  power  which  ia  most  dan- 
gerous to  provoke,  and  overwhelming  when  it  is 
launched  against  English  inconsistency. 

Before  he  wrote  or  spoke  of  cur  affairs  Pro- 
fessor Smith  was  known  to  intelligent  observers 
not  only  by  the  lectures  from  bis  University 
chair  and  his  comprehensive,  luminous,  and  no- 
ble little  work  upon  Ireland,  but  from  his  saga- 
cious practical  service  as  a leader  of  the  liberal 
thinkers  who  inspire  the  liberal  party  in  En- 
gland. He  was  before  Cobden  in  bearding  the 
London  Times.  Early  in  1862  he  wrote : “The 
leading  journal  has  indeed  waged  war  against 
‘thinkers'  for  a quarter  of  a century  with  no 
questionable  success.”  And  with  a fine  exalta- 
tion, which  recalls  the  better  days  and  men  of 
his  country,  he  adds:  “I  am  most  willing  to 
be  called  a ‘ thinker,’  or,  if  possible,  worse 
names,  if  I can  contribute  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree toward  inducing  however  small  a section 
of  the  public  to  exercise  forecast  in  politics ; to 
study  our  position  in  the  community  of  nations, 
its  changes  and  its  necessities ; to  mark  the  ways 
of  Providence,  and  subdue  ambition  to  them  ; 
and  to  lay,  by  deliberate  action  on  intelligible 
principles,  the  solid  foundations  of  happiness 
and  greatness.” 

The  opinion  of  foreigners  upon  our  affairs  is 
often  compared  to  that  of  posterity;  and  cer- 
tainly the  views  of  a man  like  Goldwin  Smith. 
have  the  kind  of  equity  that  we  attribute  to  those 
who  come  after  us,  and  who  are  removed  from 
the  gusts  of  party  opinion  in  which  we  live. 
How  fully  this  is  recognized,  and  how  gladly 
our  great  debt  to  him  is  acknowledged,  Professor 
Smith’s  reception  in  this  countiy  must  have 
proved  to  him  and  to  his  companions  in  our 
vindication,  Cobden,  Bright,  Cairnes,  New- 
man, and  the  rest. 

It  was  fortunate  that  Auguste  Langel,  who. 
with  Gasparin,  Laboulaye,  Henri  Martin, 
and  other  noble  Frenchmen,  have  not  less  com- 
prehended these  events,  was  in  tho  city  and  at 
the  breakfast.  M Langel,  in  response  to  an 
honorary  sentiment,  spoke  with  a fluency  and 
felicity  which  would  Lave  been  charming  in  an 
American,  but  in  a Frenchman  expressing  him- 
self in  a foreign  tongue  was  extraordinary.  And 
when  Professor  Botta,  with  his  historic  Ital- 
ian-American  name  and  traditions,  spoke  in  the 
same  English  tongue  and  with  the  same  gener- 
ouS(  aymnathyi  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
the  generous  heart  ’or  every  truly  civijized  na* 
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tion  beats  harmonious;  and  that  the  best  men 
in  each  aim  to  make  that  general  justice  prac- 
ticable which  can  alone  secure  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

THE  BOSTON  SAILORS’  FAIR. 

On  the  morning  of  election -day  Captain 
Winslow,  of  the  Kearsarge,  came  ashore  at  Bos- 
ton, and  going  at  once  to  his  home  in  Roxbury, 
rotbd  for  the  cause  for  which  he  had  fought. 
On  the  next  day  the  groat  Fair  for  the  Sail- 
ors was  opened  in  Boston  by  the  customary 
speeches ; but  with  a variety  of  material  and  a 
cordiality  of  purpose  which  show  how  true  the 
national  heart  is  to  the  bravo  men  at  sea  who 
defend  the  national  honor  and  the  flng. 

It  was  a happy  event  for  the  opening  ot  the 
Fair  that  Captain  Winslow,  the  hero  of  what 
Is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  single  naval  in- 
cident of  the  war,  should  be  present.  Yet  the 
sinking  of  the  Alabama  was  only  one  incident. 
The  history  of  the  navy  in  this  war  is  fully  wor- 
thy its  earlier  exploits.  The  fight  at  Ilatteras ; 
the  opening  of  New  Orleans , the  defeat  of  the 
Metrimac;  the  capture  of  Hilton  Head ; the  oc- 
cupation of  Mobile  Bay  ; the  sinking  of  the  A l- 
abama ; the  explosion  of  the  Albemarle;  the 
capture  of  the  Florida , with  the  inflexible  block- 
ade maintained  along  the  coast  of  a continent, 
and  the  hundred  illustrious  episodes  of  individu  - 
al daring  and  victory,  are  all  naval  triumphs 
upon  which  the  shades  of  La  wrench  and  De- 
catur, of  Esek  Hopkins  and  Oliver  Perry 
may  approvingly  smile.  When  the  war  began 
there  were  some  forty  ships  in  the  navy,  and 
Isaac  Toucey,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  know- 
ing that  the  Government  was  to  be  attacked, 
had  put  all  but  four  of  them  out  of  its  reach. 
Less  than  eight  thousand  men  sufficed  for  the 
service  of  these  ships.  Now  the  vessels  have 
increased  to  nearly  six  hundred,  and  fifty  thou- 
sand seamen  care  for  them.  Meanwhile  Far- 
ragut  and  Du  Pont,  and  Worden  and  Porter 
and  Winslow,  have  written  their  names  bright 
and  clear  in  our  history. 

The  object  of  the  Boston  Sailors’  Fair  is  to 
found  a home  for  seamen,  such  as  the  United 
States  has  not  yet  provided.  For  by  some  re- 
markable arrangement  nineteen  or  twenty  years 
must  elapse  before  one  of  the  men,  for  instance, 
who  fought  upon  the  Kearsarge  can  become  the 
permanent  inmate  of  a United  States  marine 
hospital.  To  secure  that  berth  a sailor  must 
have  been  in  the  service  for  twenty  years.  This 
is  making  what  the  French  would  call  a long 
antichamber. 

The  Fair  has  opened  with  such  spirit  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  realizing  a large  sum 
for  its  generous  purpose.  Every  body  will  be 
glad  to  cheer  the  honest  heart  of  the  sailor-boy, 
and  to  assure  him,  wherever,  in  strange  and  re- 
mote seas  he  fights  for  the  flag;  that  those  whom 
the  flng  protects  hail  bis  work  and  honor  his 
bravery. 

Mr.  Stephen  Massctt  is  lecturing  in  Baltimore, 
where  his  “ Drifting  About”  has  proved  vei y suc- 
cessful. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE 


THE  MILITARY  SITUATION. 

Tni.  interest  in  the  military  record  of  the  past  week  in 
chiefly  prospective,  gathering  especially  about  Shermnn’8 
projected  campaign.  In  Virginia  no  important  event  has 
occurred,  except  the  withdrawal  of  Sheridan’s  army  to  the 
vicinity  of  Winchester.  Ho  was  followed  by  the  rebel 
cavalry  who,  November  11,  engaged  Merritt  and  Custer. 
The  latter  retired,  but  did  not  succeed  in  drawing  the  en- 
emy northward.  The  skirmishing  was  renewed  the  next 
day,  Sheridan  trying  in  vain  to  bring  on  a general  en- 
gag  ment.  General  Powell  advanced  with  his  division, 
and  drove  the  rebels  through  and  beyond  Front  Royal, 
capturing  two  cannon,  150  prisoners,  and  several  wagons. 
There  is  nothing  new  from  the  Army  of  the  James,  ex- 
cept that  the  enemy  is  lining  the  west  bank  of  the  James 
from  the  Howlett  House,  near  Dutch  Gap,  to  Drury’s 
Bluff  with  a chain  of  formidable  batteries.  It  is  evident- 
ly the  expectation  of  the  rebels  that  on  the  completion  of 
the  Dutch  Gap  Canal  Richmond  will  be  attempted  by  a 
combined  assault  of  our  land  and  naval  force.  The  Rich- 
mond Examiner  (November  9)  even  supposes  that  Grant 
will  he  reinforced  by  the  best  part  of  Sheridan's  army. 
Early’s  army  is  supposed  to  number  from  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand  men.  The  rebels  have  on  the  James  River  three 
iron-clad  rams,  built  on  the  plah  of  the  Tennessee,  and 
four  wooden  gun-  boats. 

Ou  the  night  of  November  5 about  600  of  A.  P.  Hill’s 
men  made  another  sully  to  capture  the  pickets  of  Mott’s 
Division  A sharp  skirmish  followed,  in  which  the  rebels 
lost  many  men. 

Commander  Macomb’s  official  report  of  the  capture  of 
Plymouth  by  our  naval  force  gives  as  the  results  of  the 
victory  the  capture  of  twenty-two  cannon,  many  small 
arms.  large  quantities  of  ammunition,  and  a few  prison- 
ers. The  Albemarle  was  found  completely  submerged. 
The  following  vessels  took  part  in  the  expedition  against 
Plymouth:  the  Commodore  Hull,  Shamrock,  Chicopee, 
Otsego,  Wyalusing,  Tacowj,  and  Valley  City. 

GENERAL  SHERMAN. 

General  Hood's  movements  for  some  time  past  have  in- 
dicated an  Intention  on  his  part  of  taking  op  finally  a po- 
sition on  the  Mississippi  River.  On  the  23d  of  October  he 
was  at  Brookeville,  in  Northern  Alabama  At  this  point 
his  army  separated  Into  three  columns,  all  moving  toward 
the  Tennessee  River  with  the  design  of  crossing  at  three 
different  points  — Decatur,  Whitesburgh,  and  Gunter’s 
Landing.  From  this  time  his  movements  are  not  certain- 
ly known  to  ns,  but  the  necessity  of  supplying  himself 
from  the  country  probably  led  him  to  scatter  his  forces 
pretty  widely  along  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee.  Wheth- 
er bo  will  move  northward  on  Chattanooga  or  Nashville 
time  will  develop.  The  Charleston  Mercury  of  October 
SI  volunteers  the  opinion  that  Hood  had  better  whip  Sher- 
man first  and  make  his  advance  afterward ; it  does  not  see 
how  a rebel  army,  not  numerous  enough  to  confront  its  ad- 
versary in  the  field,  can  afford  to  leave  him  in  the  rear. 
It.  says  : “The  idea  of  recruiting  our  army  In  Tennessee 
is  g o 1,  provided  we  go  there  in  the  right  way,  Inspiring 
confidence  and  showing  power  and  skill.  But  a fugitive 
campaign  of  a week  or  two,  ending  in  retreat  or  disaster, 
would  do  much  more  harm  than  good — would  dull  the 
lukewarm,  and  confirm  the 

aeml  khermaw, Teaving  Thomas 
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Hood,  has  moved  with  his  main  army  in  another  direc- 
tion. October  ’23  he  was  at  Gnytosville,  Alabama,  having 
np  to  that  time  kept  well  In  Hood’s  rear.  From  that  point 
he  moved  to  Resaca,  and  had  reached  Atlanta  and  joined 
Slocum’s  Corps  at  that  place  during  the  first  week  of  No- 
vember. I lere  the  election  took  place  on  the  8th.  Wednes- 
day morning  the  rebels  made  three  attacks  on  Atlanta, 
but  were  repulsed,  retreating  toward  Macon.  From  this 
date  we  have  no  information,  and  the  most  various  con- 
jectures are  made  as  to  the  movement  upon  wliich  lie 
probably  set  out  on  the  10th  or  11th.  General  Gillem 
had  just  routed  the  enemy  in  East  Tennessee,  driving  him 
into  Virginia,  and  this  has  led  to  the  supposition  that 
Sherman’s  move  will  be  along  the  line  of  the  Virginia  and 
East  Tennessee  Railroad.  All  of  the  Gulf  States  are  open 
to  him,  and  it  is  conjectured  by  many  that  he  is  moving 
southward  to  the  coast,  taking  Andersonville  in  his  way. 
This  inference  is  also  drawn  from  a note  addressed  by  him 
to  the  Western  Sanitary  Commission,  in  which  he  says, 
under  date  of  October  25  at  Gayleswille : “I  thank  you 
for  the  prompt  fulfillment  of  the  request  to  eend  certain 
articles  for  our  prisoners  at  Andersonville.  Tilings  have 
changed  since,  and  I may  go  in  person  to  deliver  these  ar- 
ticles lo  the  prisoners."  Others  have  supposed  that  he 
would  move  on  Savannah  or  Charleston.  The  rebel  pa- 
pers, it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  as  much  bewildered  about  the 
affair  as  we  are  at  the  North.  Atlanta  is  still  held  by  the 
Twentieth  Corps. 

General  A.  J.  Smith’s  Division  from  Memphis  is  at 
Paducah.  Forrest  has  been  operating  on  the  Tennessee 
River  in  the  western  part  of  the  State ; but  ho  failed  In 
taking  Johnsonville,  wliich  was  his  chief  object,  the  river 
being  always  navigable  to  this  point.  On  the  8th  Wheeler 
and  Forrest  withdrew  from  Johnsonville  ou  the  approach 
of  a Federal  naval  and  land  force  to  this  point. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  cross  Texas  cattle 
over  the  Mississippi  River  for  the  benefit  of  Hood’s  army. 
It  is  supposed  that  a strong  force  of  Texans  were  ready  to 
co-operate  with  Hood  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi. 

FROM  THE  BOOTH  WEST. 

On  the  13th  of  September  Admiral  Porter  presented  a 
oword  to  Brigadier-Genera!  Joseph  Bailey,  who  did  him 
such  sendee  in  extricating  the  gun-boats  and  other  vessel 
of  the  fleet  from  their  perilous  position  above  the  falls  a 
Alexandria  duiing  the  Red  River  expedition. 

The  rebels  have  three  gun-boats  on  the  Red  River,  the 
most  formidable  of  which  is  the  Missouri,  mounting  six 
heavy  guns,  and  thickly  armored.  These  are  supposed  to 
be  lying  at  Shreveport.  As  the  Red  River  is  rising  these 
boats  are  daily  expected  to  descend. 

November  6 General  Cnnby  was  severely  wounded  by  n 
guerrilla  while  ascending  the  White  River  on  the  gun-boat 
Cricket.  It  is  thought  that  his  recovery  is  doubtful. 

EXPLOSION  OF  THE  “TULIP." 

On  the  lltli  inst.  the  gun-boat  Tulip,  attached  to  the 
Potomac  flotilla,  left  St.  Mary’s  in  the  afternoon  for  the 
Washington  Navy-yard.  While  passing  Rugged  Point 
in  the  early  evening  her  boilers  exploded,  rending  the 
upper  portion  of  the  vessel  to  utnrns,  scalding  her  officers 
and  crew,  and  sending  them  about  in  every  direction. 
She  had  on  board  69  persons,  officers  and  men.  Of  these 
only  nine  are  accounted  for,  and  some  of  these  nine  were 
mortally  injured. 

RESIGNATION  OF  GENERAL  M'CLELLAN. 

The  following  order  was  issued  by  the  President  No- 
veinlier  14; 

1.  That  the  resignation  of  George  3.  MHJiellun  as  5 
jor-General  in  the  United  States  army,  dated  November 
8,  and  received  by  the  Adjutant-General  on  the  loth  inst., 
be  accepted  as  of  the  8th  of  November. 

2.  That  for  personal  gallantly,  military  skill,  and  just 
confidence  in  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  his  troops  dis- 
played by  Philip  II.  Sheridan  on  the  19th  of  October  at 
Cedar  Run,  whereby,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence 
his  routed  army  was  reorganized,  a great  national  disaster 
averted,  and  a brilliant  victory  achieved  over  the  rebels 
for  the  third  time  In  pitched  battle  within  thirty  days, 
Philip  H.  Sheridan  is  appointed  Major-General  in  the 
United  States  Army,  to  rank  as  such  from  the  8th  dry  of 
November,  1864 

• SOUTHERN  NEWS. 

On  the  7th  of  November  the  rebel  Congress  assembled 
at  Richmond.  Among  those  collected  together  on  this 
occasion  we  recognize  the  familiar  names  of  Hunter,  Bo- 
cock,  Johnson,  Wigfall,  Orr,  Foote,  and  Rives.  Of  the 
members  of  the  House,  only  62  were  present  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session,  nearly  half  of  whom  represented  rotten 
boroughs.  The  Richmond  hotels  embraced  the  opportu- 
nity to  advance  the  price  of  board  to  $40  per  diem 

Davis's  Message  is  of  especial  interest  on  account  of  the 
important  measures  upon  which  it  touches.  He  devotes 
the  first  portion  of  the  document  to  a review  of  the  mili- 
tary campaign  sines  June  He  sees  no  disparaging  fe 
ure  in  Sherman’s  advance  into  Georgia  or  in  Grant’s  near 
approach  to  Richmond.  The  loss  of  all  their’ cities,  he 
claims,  would  still  leave  the  contest  undecided.  He  does 
not  once  allude  to  the  Confederate  defeats  in  the  Valley, 
but  points  with  an  indignant  gesture  to  Sheridan's  barba- 
nm  mode  of  carrying  on  war.  Mr  Davis  then  proceeds 
to  u consideration  of  the  Confederate  finances.  The  to- 
tal  amount  of  the  rebel  debt  on  the  1st  of  October  was 
$1,147,976, 208,  of  which  about  half  was  funded.  The  In- 
crease in  debt  during  the  six  months  from  April  to  Octo- 
ber was  nearly  $100,000,000.  In  these  statements  the 
foreign  debt  is  omitted.  Tills  amounts  to  £2,200,000  in 
gold,  or  about  $60,000,000  in  Confederate  currency,  and 
is  provided  for  by  about  250,000  bales  of  cotton  owned  by 
the  Government.  To  the  foreign  debt  must  Also  be  add- 
ed the  soldiers’  dues.  Hood’s  army  lias  not  been  paid  for 
fifteen  months.  The  chief  difficulty,  he  says,  to  ho  appre- 
hended is  from  a depreciated  currency,  which  he  attrib- 
utes to  two  causes — redundancy  in  amount  and  want  of 
confidence  in  ultimat»redemption. 

Mr.  Davis  advocates  a universal  conscription,  exempt- 
ing no  class,  and  he  advises  that  the  detailment  of  edi- 
tors, teachers,  physicians,  ate.,  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  military  authorities  In  regard  to  the  employment  of 
slaves  in  the  army  lie  expresces  himself  with  great  cau- 
tion. He  thinks  it  would  be  wise  to  increase  the  number 
of  slaves  employed  in  accordance  with  the  \rt  of  Febru- 
ary last,  whicti  provided  for  the  impress];.  ;.t  of  20,000 
slaves.  He  claims,  however.,  that  the  slave  is  not  only 
property  but  also  has  a personal  relation  and  obligation  to 
the  Government.  If  the  sfiives  were  used  ns  soldiers  then 
they  would  cease  to  be  private  property,  and  must  p 
over  to  the  possession  of  Government.  But  Mr.  Dnvis  is 
not  in  favor  of  conferring  freedom  on  the  n*  gro  in  order  to 
make  him  a soldier,  but  only  after  a period  of  faithful 
service. 

After  the  reading  of  the  Message  in  the  House,  Mr. 
Blaudford,  of  Georgia,  presented  a bill,  placing  all  domi- 
ciled white  males  between  18  and  45  in  the  army,  revok- 
ing all  exemptions,  and  authorizing  the  President  to  make 
details  when  necessary.  Tills  was  referred  to  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs. 

Mr.  Murray,  of  Tennessee,  offered  a joint  resolution  de- 
claring that  the  Confederate  States  wall  give  neither  sym- 
pathy nor  aid  to  the  establishment  of  a monarchy  in  Mex- 
ico. 

Then  Mr.  Swan,  of  Tennessee,  offered  a resolution  de- 
claring that  no  exigency  exists  or  is  likely  to  occui  requir- 
ing the  placing  of  negroes  in  the  annv,  and  he  was  desir- 
ous of  prompt  aud  decisive  action  which  should  put  nt  once 
to  rest  the  idea  at  which  his  resolution  was  aimed.  The 
resolution  was  postponed  to  Thursday,  November  10. 
resolution  was  agreed  to  instructing  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  to  introduce  a bill  for  the  purchase  of 
clothing  for  Confederate  soldiers  in  captivity.  The  House 
adjourned  till  the '10th.  The  Senate  adjourned  immedi- 
ately after  the  reading  of  the  President’s  Message. 

On  the  10th  the  Senate  sat  in  secret  session.  In  the 
House  the  subject  of  aiming  slaves  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  Mr.  Chambers,  of  Mississippi,  offered  the  following 
resolution ; 

Resolved,  That  the  valor,  constancy,  and  endurance  of 
our  citizen  soldiers,  assisted  by  the  steady  co-operation  of 
all  classes  of  our  population  not  in  the  field,  will  continue 
a sufficient  guarantee  of  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the 
independence  of  the  Confederate  States. 

Mr.  Chambers  spoke  at  length  in  opposition  to  making 
soldiers  of  slaves. 

The  news  of  President  Lincoln's  re-election  had  been  rt 
Richmond  November  11.  The  rebels  accept  it  as 


a declaration  on  the  part  of  the  North  in  favor  of  four  years 
more  of  war,  but  claim  that  our  perseverance  will  be  ex- 
hausted before  another  year  shall  have  closed. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

It  is  officially  announced  that  the  efficiency  of  the  nrmy 
in  the  field  requires  that  the  furloughs  of  all  regimental 
officers  and  enlisted  men  fit  for  duty  shall  terminate  on 
the  14th  instant. 

It  is  reported  that  General  Hancock,  in  consequence  of 
the  condition  of  his  wounds,  is  to  be  relieved  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  Second  Corps,  and  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  Department  of  Washington,  General  Augur  suc- 
ceeding him  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Mosby,  the  famous  guerrilla  chief,  a few  days  ago  or- 
dered seven  of  our  men  in  Ills  hands  to  be  hung  in  retalia- 
tion for  seven  of  his  men  who  had  been  executed  by  Gen- 
eral fluster.  Four  of  these  escaped;  the  others  were  hung 
near  Bvrryville. 

Lieutenant  Brain,  the  captor  of  the  United  States  steam- 
er Roanoke,  has  been  released  by  the  Bermuda  authorities 
upon  showing  his  commission  from  the  Confederate  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  • 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


EUROPE. 

Mb.  John  Leech,  the  celebrated  illustrator  of  the  pages 
of  Punch,  died  on  the  29tli  ult , aged  47  years. 

The  Schleswig-Holstein  question  has  been  finally  settled 
by  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  October  30.  Denmark  cedes 
Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg  to  the  victors.  Lauen- 
bnrg,  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  her  Diet,  will  proba- 
bly be  annexed  to  Prussia. 

THE  EAST. 

A terrific  cyclone  has  broken  over  Calcutta,  causing 
enormous  destruction  of  property.  Of  two  hundred  ves- 
sels in  the  Hoogly  (a ‘branch  of  the  Ganges),  nineteen, are 
reported  to  be  totally  lost,  and  of  the  remainder,  t-.venty 
only  are  reported  to  be  sea-worthy. 

The  fleet  of  the  English,  French,  and  Dutch  has  success- 
fully attacked  the  forts  of  Prince  Negnto  in  the  Straits  of 
Shimonosaki.  The  Japanese  have  sued  for  peace,  and 
promise  to  open  the  Straits. 


’ nually  about  20,000  dollars.  The  sponge  is  fished  and 
raked  from  the  randy  bottom  of  the  ocean  at  the  deplli  of 
twenty,  forty,  or  sixty  feet.  It  belongs  to  a very  low  or- 
der of  animal  life,  organization  hardly  being  detected. 
When  first  taken  from  the  water  it  is  black,  and  becomes 
exceedingly  offensive  from  decomposition . It  is  so  poison  - 
ous  in  this  condition  that  it  almost  blisters  tho  flesh  it 
happens  to  touch.  The  first  process  is  to  bury  it  in  the 
sand,  where  it  remains  for  two  or  three  weeks,  in  which 
time  the  gelatinous  animal  matter  is  absorbed  and  de 
stroyed  by  the  insects  that  swarm  in  the  sand.  After  bt 
ing  cleansed  it  is  compressed  and  packed  in  bales  like  cot- 
ton. The  sponge  has  been  applied  to  a variety  of  new 
purposes,  and  within  the  past  few  years  has  quadrupled 
in  value. 

Tigers  at  Singapore. — In  Singapore  the  average  mor- 
tality caused  by  tigers  has  for  a long  time  been  calculated 
at  one  man  a duy.  The  local  Government  have  recently 
made  great  efforts  to  drive  away  these  destructive  ani- 
mals. Convicts  have  been  specially  employed  to  hunt 
them  down,  and  the  reward  offered  fi  r their  destruction 
has  been  considerably  increased.  These  measures  have 
to  a certain  extent  proved  successful,  but  that  they  have 
not  been  altogether  so  is  shown  by  a statement  in  a into 
number  of  the  Straits  Times.  In  little  more  than  a fort- 
night in  the  month  of  August  last  five  men  had  been 
killed  by  tigers,  and  these  were  not  merely  conjectural 
cases,  but  cases  in  which  the  evidence  of  the  cause  of  dea'  h 
was  indisputable. 

Marie  Antoinette — In  the  beginning  of  her  married 
life,  to  use  the  poetical  yet  truthful  language  of  Burke, 
‘‘she  glittered  like  the  morning  star,  full  of  life,  and 
splendor,  and  joy."  Radiant  with  hope,  and  dreading  no 
danger,  for  she  felt  no  sin,  she  may  have  been,  by  excess 
of  candor  or  the  too  unrestrained  flow  of  animal  spirits, 
occasionally  thoughtless  or  even  imprudent.  But  after 
winnowing  arid  sifting  every  act  of  her  life  for  seventy- 
two  years  and  more,  most  impartial  men  have  now  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  in  every  passage  of  her  history  iu 
which  unfavorable  opinions  were  formed  of  her  conduct, 
she  has  been  the  victim  of  calumny  and  slander.  To  her 
mother  slih  was  always  a respectful  and  dutiful  daughter, 
as  to  her  husband  she  woe  always  a dutiful  and  loving 
wife.  This  she  showed  in  her  whole  conduct,  ns  well  ns 
In  the  letters  collected  by  Count  d'Hunolstein  and  M.  Feu- 
illet  de  Conches,  in  which  appear  that  cnrele-s  can'!  nr, 
that  perfect  abandon  and  espiegleric  so  compatible  with, 
and  oftenest  joined  to-,  the  most  perfect  purity  of  mind  and 
morals. 


INTERESTING  ITEMS. 

Incident  op  the  La6t  Election.— At  the  last  election 
a very  interesting  incident  occurred  at  Sturbridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. Deacon  John  Phillips,  who  is  104  years  old,  ap- 
peared  at  the  town-hall  and  deposited  his  bullot  for  Presi- 
dential electors  and  State  officers.  He  was  brought  in  a 
carriage,  and  then  conveyed  into  the  trail  in  a chair,  sup- 
ported by  a platoon  of  our  returned  soldiers,  and  received 
by  the  citizens  of  the  town  rising  from  their  Beats,  amidst 
the  tears  and  heart-felt  emotions  of  all  present.  After  rest- 
ing for  a moment,  the  venerable  patriot  expressed  a desire 
to  shake  hands  with  ail  the  returned  swHers.  Some  thir- 
teen soldiers  then  formed  in  line.  When  each  one  was 
introduced  to  the  patriarch,  and  took  him  by  the  hand, 
with  the  annoimcement  of  the  time  each  had  served  in  the 
army.  After  this,  three  hearty  cheere  were  given  for  the 
returned  soldiers,  and  three  rousing  cheers  by  the  whole 
assembly  for  the  “ old  soldier  of  the  Revolution." 

Colonel  Edward  Phillips,  eldest  son  of  the  venerable 
deacon,  now  in  Ins  eightieth  year  then  made  an  impromptu 
speech  to  the  soldiers,  m the  course  of  which  he  said  that 
ho  was  the  oldest  man  in  town  who  waa  bom  in  town,  and 
yet,  said  he,  my  father  is  here  and  ‘ ‘ still  lives.’’  The  old 
gentleman  was  then  preseuted  with  two  sets  of  ballots, 
one  for  Abraham  Lincoln  and  one  for  George  B.  M'Clel- 
lan,  and  requested  before  all  present  to  take  his  choice, 
when  he  reached  out  his  hand,  and  in  an  audible  and 
deep-toned  bass  voice,  said,  “1  shall  take  the  one  for 
Abraham  Lincoln." 

The  town  then  voted  that  the  chairman  of  the  select- 
men present  the  ballot-box  to  the  old  gentleman,  who  took 
his  ballot  with  both  hands  and  deposited  it  in  the  box, 
stating  that  he  had  voted  for  Washington  for  President, 
and  had  attended  all  the  Presidential  elections  since,  ex- 
cepting that  four  years  ago,  when  he  was  sick,  and  did 
not  attend. 

A chaplain  in  Arkansas  says  a man  buying  furs  was 
conversing  with  a woman,  at  whose  house  he  called,  and 
asked  her  “ if  there  was  any  Presbyterians  around  there  ?" 
She  hesitated  a moment,  and  grid  she  “guessed  her  bus-, 
band  hadn't  killed  any  since  they’d  lived  there." 

Murder  Will  Ou~  — A case  is  uflfcr  examination  at 
Albany  which  illustrates  this  importance  of  trifles  in  the 
detection  of  crime.  In  September  a cattle-dealer  by  the 
name  of  Thompson  was  murdered  in  West  Albany  under 
circumstances  which  appeared  to  furnish  no  dew  to  the 
detection  of  tire  murderer.  .1  stranger  had  gone  out  in 
file  evening  with  Thempton  from  his  hotel  to  look  at  some 
cattle  just  arrived  from  Saratoga,  and  penned  in  an  ob- 
scure portion  of  the  market.  The  next  morning  the  cat- 
tle-dealer was  found  murdered,  ar.d  robbed  of  about  $5000. 
The  criminal  had  oscaj  ed.  But  a drover  had  seen  the  two 
men  together  on  the  1137  of  the  murder,  and  remembered 
the  stranger,  who  had  asked  him,  “Didn’t  you  keep  bar 
somewheres  ?.  Haven't  I seen  you  before?"  ' 

A month  afterward  the  dvovor  waa  in  the  cars  on  his 
way  to  Schenectady,  and  falling  into  conversation  with  a 
stranger,  the  latter  .abruptly  asked  him,  “Didn't  yon  keep 
bar  somewheres  ? Haven’t  I seen  you  before  ?’’  Upon  this 
followed  the  arrest  of  the  murderer,  who,  but  for  this  cas- 
ual repetition  of  a question,  might,  possibly  have  escaped 
detection. 

This  case  reminds  us  of  a similar  one  of  recent  occur- 
rence in  England.  This,  however,  was  a case  of  robbery. 

A house-breaker  having  plundered  a house  of  considerable 
valuable  property  in  the  course  of  his  rummaging  went 
into  the  upper  story.  Nc  one  was  at  home  but  the  house- 
maid, and  she  was  at  this  time  preparing  to  retire  for  the 
night.  As  the  robber  peeped  in  ire  saw  her  before  tire 
mirror  with  her  night-dress  and  night-cap  on,  and  heard 
her  remark,  “ How  nico  I took  in  my  night-cap !’’  A few 
days  afterword  tliis  girl  encountered  two  young  men  on 
the  street  and  one  of  them  thoughtlessly  said,  *!  How  nice 
I look  in  my  night-cap?”  The  recognition  then  became 
mutual  and  the  robber  w arrested. 

Artemus  Vard  writes  that  ho  ia  tired  oi  answering  the 
question  as  to  how  many  wive*  Brigham  Young  has.  He 
says  that  all  he  knows  about  it  is  that  he  c ue  day  used  up 
the  multiplication-table  in  counting  the  long  stockings  on 
a clothes-line  in  Brigham’s  back-yard,  and  went  off  feeling 
dizzy.  Even  when  in  Mormondom  Artemus,  about  to  give 
an  entertainment,  gave  a prominent  Mormon  a family- 
ticket,  and  as  a consequence  he  found  his  evening  audi- 
ence made  up  entirely  of  “ dead-heads,"  with  a lqng  string 
ot  the  privileged  family  trailing  some  distance  outside. 

Five  miles  from  Waterville  is  Derrynane,  the  well- 
known  residence  of  O’Com-ell.  It  lies  low  on  the  snore  of 
n little  bay,  and  is  "haltered  to  landward  hy  a grove  of 
trees : i*  luok3  like  the  quiet  drowsy  residence  of  nn  old- 
fashioned  country  gentleman,  and  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
in  it  the  head-quarters  of  the  Emancipation  and  Anti- 
Union  agitations.  His  eldest  son  and  successor,  the  late 
Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell,  was  a celebrated  shot,  and  one  of 
his  amusements  in  driving  along  the  road  was  to  shoot  the 
wretched  little  dogs  wliich  rush  out  from  every  cabin  to 
bark  at  straDgers,  He  was  an  unfailing  shot,  and  it  was 
a grotesque  tiling  to  witness  the  zeal  with  which  men  and 
women  would  snatch  up  the  yelping  curs  and  hurry  them 
out  of  sight  the  moment  his  carriage  was  seen.  It  was  not 
always,  however,  that  such  precautions  were  availing,  for 
on  one  occasion  he  shot  a dog  iu  the  arms  of  its  owner. 
Another  day,  walking  in  the  streets  of  Tralee  with  a friend, 
they  ecpied  a luckless  tobacconist  peacefully  smoking  hiH 
cigar  in  front  of  his  own  shop-door.  “You  can’t  knock 
that  fellow's  cigar  out  of  his  mouth,”  suggested  his  friend. 

“ Can't  I ?’’ said  Maurice;  “you  shall  see."  This  time, 
unluckily,  his  nim  was  not  as  tme  he  usual,  for  lie  carried 
away  the  tip  of  the  tobacconist’s  nose3  and  had  to  pay  a 
fine  of  £490  for  the  pleasure  of  performing  the  operation. 

The  spenge  business  has  become  a prominent  depart- 
ment cf  1 rdustry  in  tho  Bahama  Islands.  It  is  almost 
entirely  t e growth  of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  nets  nn. 
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The  rewards  of  literary  success,  as.  indeed  of  success  in 
any  pursuit  whatever,  are  in  these  days  something  marvel- 
ous. It  is  said  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  already  realized 
£10,000  by  the  sale  of  ills  lost  volume,  and  that  Mr.  Wilkio 
Collins  is  to  receive  £301)0  for  his  new  novel  in  the  Corn  hill 
Magazine,  and  still  be  at  liberty  to  republish  it  in  a com- 
plete form  after  it  ha3  appeared  in  the  periodicaL  And  it 
is  not  only  in  England  that  these  large  stuns  are  realized 
by  authors.  No  less  than  80,000  copies  of  an  illustrated 
edition  of  Victor  Hugo’s  “Los  Misdrables”  were  lately 
sold  i n a few  days,  and  1 500  more  were  ordered.  The  times 
arc  changed  indeed  since  Dr.  Johnson  was  obliged  to  dance 
attendance  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  ante-room  in  the  vain 
hope  of  obtaining  a paltry  dedication  fee. 

A Yovn%  nobleman  of  the  Papal  States,  on  succeeding 
to  his  family  title,  found  that  his  uncle  and  predecessor 
had  expended  nearly  the  whole  property  In  assisting  the 
Pope  at  the  time  of  )iis  flight  from  Rome.  The  young  nmn 
was  left  all  but  penniless ; he  naturally  determined  to  !c 
Pio  IX.,  expose  his  condition,  and  implore  from  his  Holi- 
ness either  repayment,  or  some  such  office  as  would  recom- 
pense his  loss.  It  proved,  however,  no  easy  matter  for  him 
to  obtain  the  desired  interview.  By  some  uvaeemminbl.: 
contingency  the  Pope  was  never  able  to  receive  him, 
though  he  applied  through  many  channels  for  the  favor. 
Months  passed  on,  and  finally  two  01  three  years,  and  tho 
young  nobleman  was  still  soliciting  the  permission  to  lay 
his  claim  before  his  holy  debtor  At  last  the  Pope  under- 
took one  of  his  journeys;  the  nobienran  followed  him, 
found  him  on  one  occasion  less  carefully  guarded  than 
usual,  forced  the  eonsigne  at  his  private  door,  and  enter- 
ing the  sacred  presence,  threw  himself  at  his  Holiness’s 
feet,  and  expounded  his  case.  Tire  Pope  listened  both 
patiently  and  amiably  while  the  youth  detailed  all  that 
his  uncle  lind  given,  and  how  the  family  estates  were 
mortgaged  in  consequence,  and  how  since  the  uncle’s  death 
he  had  been  seeking  the  Pope  to  obtain  favorable  consid- 
eration of  his  claims.  The  Pope,  as  I have  said,  listened 
most  grocionply,  insomuch  that  the  nobleman  congratu- 
lated himself  in  the  confident  hope  that  liis  petition  would 
assuredly  bo  granted.  “ Ami  how  long  ago  is  it,"  said 
the  Pope,  “siuce  your  excellent  uncle  died?"  ‘ Just  four 
years  ago,  may  it  please  your  Holiness."  “Then,''  re- 
turned tlie  Pope,  “ for  four  years  exactly,  il  site  signor  zio 
has  received  in  heaven  the  reward  of  his  magnanimous 
devotion  to  the  TIol y See.  Benedicite!"  This  said,  and 
extending  his  two  fingers  over  the  abashed  and  kneeling 
suppliant,  Pio  IX.  swept  out  of  tho  room 

A Bisnop  in  Puri  lire. — We  can  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  relating  the  following  anecdote  of  the  Apa-tolic 
Bislicp  of  New  Zealand,  the  scene  of  whose  adventure  lie3 
here.  He  had  persuaded  tlie  Bishop  of  Newcastle  to  start 
with  him  from  Sydney  on  a missionary  cruise  in  his  little 
yacht  to  New  Caledonia,  tlie  New  Hebrides,  the  Loyalty, 
and  other  islands  in  Ids  then  extensive  diocese.  Like  our- 
selves they  put  iu  nt  the  Bay  of  Islands.  The  Bishop  of 
New  Zealand  wished  to  show  his  brother  of  Newcastle  a 
little  of  tlie  country  and  for  that  purpose  proposed  to  tal  e 
him  to  a distant  station  on  the  other  side  ot  this  very 
river.  The  ground  was  soft  and  boggy,  as  we  had  found 
it,  and  the  Bishop  of  Newcastle  had  never  been  accustomed 
to  “ rough  it"  in  such  a country  as  this.  He  could  ride 
his  fifty  miles  a day  in  his  own  diocese;  but  his  hardy 
brother  always  walked,  and  besides  there  were  nofliorsia 
to  be  had  here.  Always  neat  and  spruce  in  his  dress,  look- 
ing “as  if  he  had  just  come  out  of  a bandbox,"  and  afraid 
like  a cat  to  wet  his  feet,  he  picked  his  way  most  carefully 
and  delicately,  unlike  liis  brother  Bishop,  w ho  tramped  on 
“ through  thick  and  through  thin,"  till  at  last  they  Cm  me 
to  the  river  side.  The  river  was  swollen  with  the  heavy 
rain  which  had  been  pouring  down  in  torrents  for  some 
dBys  previously,  and  he  of  Newcastle  looked  awfully  puz- 
zled, wondering  how  they  were  to  cross — neither  bridge 
nor  ford  being  visible  in  any  direction.  He  was  still  fur- 
ther puzzled  when  he  saw. the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand, 
without  a word,  deliberately  taking  iff  shoes,  leggings, 
stockings,  and,  last  of  all,  iris  breeches  In  reply  to  his 
brother  Bishop's  “whatever  next?"  lie  coolly  collected  his 
various  articles  of  dress  and  stepped  into  the  river  up  to 
his  apron,  calling  out  as  he  did  so,  “Now  then,  Newcastle, 
off  with  your  breeks,  and  follow  your  leader  1"  There  waa 
no  help  for  it,  as  there  was  no  other  means  of  crossing  the 
river,  and  the  good  Bishop  invariably  refused  to  be  car 
ried  across  by  any  of  his  Maori  suite,  on  the  ground  tnat 
it  was  not  right  to  treat  such  noble  fellows  “like  beasts  of 
burden." 


A n xnquet  of  horse-flesh  at  Lyons,  which  came  off  late, 
ly,  v s attended  by  a considerable  number  of  commercial 
and  manufacturing  notabilities,  advocates,  medical  men, 
and  others.  The  guesta  expressed  great  satisfaction  at 
the  dishes  prepared. 

The  daily  consumption  of  oysters  in  Paris,  notwithstand- 
ing their  high  price,  ranging  from  SO  cents  to  190  cents  f ?r 
dozen,  is  between  7000  and  8000  baskets.  Eacli  basis ‘t 
contains  150,  so  that  Paris  requires  daily  from  1,059.01 9 
to  1,200,000  of  these  mollusks— a total  of  36,0' 0,000  i 
month,  or  228,000,000  for  tlie  eight  months  containing  the 
letter  r,  during  which  oysters  are  in  season. 

Dear  Walnuts.— On  Monday,  the  26ta  of  September, 
General  Hitchens,  Mayor  ot  Tenterden,  England,  sitt, in- 
alone  at  the  Town  Clerk’s  office,  sentenced  a boy  of  six- 
teen, named  William  Webb,  for  a theft  of  six  walnuts  from 
a tree,  to  six  months’  imprisonment  with  hard  labor.  No 
previous  offense  of  any  sort  was  alleged  against  tlie  boy. 


A Wheel- barrow  Full. — An  ancient  barrow  was  open- 
3d  a few  dnys  1: go  npar  Whltechurch  in  Hants.  It  nieni'- 
.ircii  eighty  feet  in  circumference  and  four  feet  in  height, 
and  was  composed  of  chalk,  rubble,  and  flints.  A smell 
crushed  urn.  four  skeletons,  three  those  of  adults,  and  tlie 
other  of  a girl  of  about  twelve  years  old,  aud  a small  sun- 
baked fren  fiJI^tlwUh  MdrJnad.bonas  and  ashes,  and  nine 
emuU  mn4ly^5Hi|ipallflkit  aurot'-heads  were  found  iu  the 
burrow.  *’ 
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BEFORE  PETERSBURG. 

We  print  on  this  and  the  next  page  illustrations 
of  General  Grant’s  campaign  against  Richmond. 
These  comprise  a view  on  the  Weldon  Railroad, 


showing  the  present  condition  of  that  road,  and 
sketches  of  fortifications  on  and  to  the  left  of  the 
railroad ; of  reinforcements  on  their  way  to  the  front, 
and  of  a peculiar  mode  of  punishing  refractory  sol- 
diers who  refuse  duty  because,  having  enlisted  for 


the  cavalry,  they  have  been  put  in  the  infantry  in- 
stead. The  officer  in  command  accosts  one  of  these 
disappointed  soldiers  thus ; . 

“ Then  you  want  to  ride  a horse,  do  you  ?” 

“Yes  Sir.” 


“Corporal,  fix  him  a horse.” 

The  horse  is  brought,  and  turns  out  to  be  a wood- 
en one  with  a not  very  generous  allowance  of  back. 
Upon  this  the  soldier  is  mounted,  and  a wooden 
sabre  is  placed  in  liis  hand.  Punishment  for  dis- 
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obedience  of  orders  is  always  just  : still  we  can  only 
regard  it  as  natural  that  a soldier  enlisting  as  a cav- 
alryman should  object  to  serving  in  another  capac- 
ity. The  punishment,  however,  which  lasts  three 
or  four  hours,  is  usually  effectual,  and  the  “mount- 
ed” infantry-man  leaves  his  horse  well  satisfied  with 
his  short  service  in  “ the  cavalry." 


CAPTURE  OF  THE  “FLORIDA.” 

We  illustrate  on  our  first  page  the  capture  by 
the  Wachuaett  of  the  rebel  war-steamer  Florida, 
which  took  place  in  the  Bay  of  San  Salvador  Octo- 
ber 7,  and  give  the  portraits  of  Captain  Morris,  of 
the  Florida,  and  Captain  Collins,  of  ti  e Wachusett. 


The  Florida,  formerly  known  as  the  Oreto,  was 
originally  built  for  the  Italian  Government,  as  was 
alleged,  was  purchased  by  the  rebels  and  sent  to 
sea  in  March,  1862,  and  has  enjoyed  a longer  lease 
of  predatory  life  than  has  been  allowed  to  other  pri- 
vateers. This  vessel  has  outrivaled  even  the  Ala- 
bama in  ifs  destructive  work.  She  was,  after  the 


destruction  of  the  Alabama , the  most  powerful  priva- 
teer in  the  Anglo-Confederate  navy.  Her  burden 
was  750  tons.  She  arrived  at  Bahia,  in  the  Bay 
of  San  Salvador,  on  the  5th  of  October,  having  just 
one  week  before  captured  and  burned  the  Monda- 
mon  off  Pernambuco.  The  United  States  steamer 
Wachusett  was  then  in  port,  ami  at  first  the  Florida 
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anchored  in  the  offing,  but  was  immediately  invited 
t>v  tho  Brazilian  admiral  to  come  into  the  harbor, 
win  - f.hc  lay  on  the  6th  under  the  guns  of  the 
Brazilian  forts  and  the  Brazilian  fleet.  It  is  stated 
that  during  the  day  efforts  were  made  by  some  of 
the  citizens  of  Bahia  tc  induce  Captain  Morris  to 
take  the  Florida  outside  Co  fight  tlio  Wachusett,  but 
that  tna  Captain  declined  the  engagement.  There 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  Florida  came  into 
oort  iOi  any  other  purpose  than  to  take  in  coals  and 
previsions.  On  the  night  of  the  6th  Captain  Mou- 
nt.-, and  a good  i*orticn  of  his  crew  were  cn  shore. 
The  Wachusett  was  lying  just  outside  the  haibor. 
This  port  is  a "favorite  resort  for  Confederate  priva- 
teers, because  it  lias  three  separate  channels  of  exit. 
This  of  course,  was  an  unfavorable  feature  in  Cap- 
tain Cot/.tNo's  view  of  the  situation,  since  the  Flor- 
ida might  easily  escape  by  one  of  these  channels 
under  cover  of  the  darkness  He  called  a council 
of  hio  officers,  and  in  the  debate  which  followed  one 
thing  was  especially  considered,  namely,  that  the 
Florida  had  repeatedly  seized  and  burned  American 
vessels  within  three  miles  of  the  Brazilian  coast.  j 
With  but  one  dissenting  vote  it  waa  determined  to 
prize  the  Florida  at  her  twchorago.  The  fact  that  j 
there  was  a debate,  and  tliaf  the  consideration  al- 
ready alluded  to  was  the  principal  reason  in  favor  ; 
of  the  extraordinary  measure  detenu1  nod  upon,  j 
’ leaves  us  no  room  fov  supposing  that  the  measure 
was  adopted  with  either  the  expressed,  or  implied  j 
consent  of  the  Brazilian  authorities.  At  any  rato 
the  seizure  was  determined  upon,  end  at  3 ... m.  on 
t ue  morning  of  the  7th  the  cables  were  slipped,  and 
the  Wachusett  apr-vcached  ihe  Florida  with  the  in- 
tention of  striking  her  amidships  and  send  her  at 
once  to  the  bottom.  This  might  have  passed  for 
an  accidental  collision,  and  thus  the  international 
question  have  been  evaded.  But  the  collision  did 
not  prodi  cr.  the  intended  effect.  Captain  CoutJKs 
thereupon  demanded  the  surrender  cf  tne  Furtidu. 
The  officer  in  charge  of  the  latter  replied  that,  no- 
der  the  cmuunstaocee  no  surrendered,  and  the  caji- 
t ured  vessel  her  geos  basing  been  removed  to  the 
Wachusett.  was  tieJ.  to  that  vtesel,  and  was  car- 
ried out  *o  sea  Those  are  ifea  Sot*,  of  the  capture, 
and  is  uncertain  as  yet  whether  the  Brazilian 
Government  will  make  a protest  against  it.  If  it 
> . i s.  the  question  then  Leonoras  one  subject  to  liti- 
i ii'U,  and  in  case  it  is  pro  rad  that  the  Florida  has 
< . jitured  any  of  our  vessels  within  the  limits  of  Bra- 
zilian jurisdiction  the  capture  will  stand  valid  as 
simply  a measure  of  retaliation. 

The  Wachusett  was  built  in  ti  e Chariertown 
NTnvy-vard,  ..nd  launched  ir.  1861  Her  length  is 
1 .'eefc,  breadth  of  berm  3?.  rue  depth  *.S.  Shr 
c n-ries  a.  heavy  armament.  sonsiafaag  of  two  il-inch 
Lablgren  pivot  guns,  two  30-pound  rifles,  erd  eight 
broa'uside  guns.  Previous  to  her  cruse  in  search 
of  privuteeis  she  v«£  employed  as  flag-ship  on 
James  River, 

Captain  Napoieow  Co'V/x^  v as  bom  m Pone- 
syivauia,  and  ic  .-boat  fifty  y .?a; t of  ago.  He  wa3, 
in  1834,  appointed  a midshipirum  Ju  tho  nary,  and 
made  his  first  cruise  on  ihe  sloop  cf  vsj  NatrJwz  un- 
der Commander  Mkbvus  k,  of  the  W esv  Indir.  Squad- 
ron. In  1839  he  entered  the  naval  scnool  ri  Paila 
dciphia.  He  was  afterward  attached  to  the  stoop  of 
war  Huston , and  to  the  frigate  Constellation  as  acting 
n Ulster;  in  1848,  having  spent  four  years  at  home 
h • was  ordered  to  the  sloop  of  war  Decatur , on  the 
African  coast,  having  been  promoted  to  a Lieuten- 
ancy. In  1861  we  find  him  in  service  on  Lake  Erie , 
t-  i ■:  years  afterward,  under  Farraout,  he  was  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  navy-yard  at  Mares  Island, 
California,  and  in  1860,  having  again  served  on 
Lake  Erie  for  a few  months,  he  was  ordered  to  the 
sloop  of  war  Vandal ia  under  the  present  Admiral 
S.  P Lee,  in  the  East  India  Squadron.  He  was, 
ou  the  return  of  the  Vandalia,  made  commander  of 
the  gun -boat  L'nadilla,  which  was  one  of  the  vessels 
engaged  in  Admiral  Du  Pont’s  Port  Royal  expedi- 
tion. During  the  winter  of  1861  and  1862  he  was 
very  actively  engaged  with  the  UnadiUa,  in  com- 
pany with  the  other  gun-boats,  in  opening  the  rebel 
ports  and  sounds  or  the  coast  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida,  under  the  command  of  Ad- 
miral Du  Pcxi.  On  the  16th  of  July,  1862,  he  was 
promoted  to  his  present  rank  as  full  commander, 
standing  at  present  No.  19  on  the  list.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  he  was  detached  from  the  command 
cf  the  UnadiUa  and  placed  in  command  of  the  Oc- 
torara,  cruising  in  the  West  Indies  in  search  of 
biockade-runners.  Here  he  was  successful  in  tak- 
ing some  valuable  prizes,  and  maintaining  as  sharp 
a blockade  as  the  circumstances  and  the  speed  of  his 
vessel  would  permit 

In  August,  1863,  ho  was  detached  from  the  Oc- 
torara,  and  subsequently  ordered  tc  the  command 
of  the  steam-sloop  Wachusett , on  special  sc  i vice, 
and  sent  some  months  since  in  search  of  the  priva- 
t'  er  Florida.  In  this  pursuit  he  has  been  engaged 
for  months,  aud  succeeded  finally  in  capturing  the 
privateer  in  the  manner  above  stated.  He  has  been 
thirty  years  in  the  naval  service,  of  which  he  has 
spent  over  twenty-one  at  sea. 

The  Florida  was  originally  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Mafptt  ; at  the  time  of  her  capture  she 
was  commanded  bvC.  Morisgault  Morris.  The 
portrait  which  we  give  of  Captain  Morris  is  from 
a photograph  taken  a few  months  ago  at  Brest, 
France  which  port  the  Florida  entered  September 
4,  1863.  He  has  been  Captain  of  this  privateer  for 
mors  than  a year.  The  Florida , it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  for  some  months  detained  at  Brest  by 
the  Irench  Government. 


RUNNING  THE  BLOCKADE. 

Ox  pages  760  and  761  we  illustrate  the  chase  of 
a blockade-runner  by  a portion  of  one  of  our  squad- 
rons. This  is  an  event  now  of  everyday  occur- 
rence. In  fact,  a peculiar  sort  of  commerce  has 
sprung  up,  the  profits  of  which  rest  upon  the  chances 
of  Tinning  the  American  blockade.  The  chief  em- 
porium of  this  commerce  is  Wilmington,  North  Car- 
olina. The  foreign  loan,  which  forms  the  most  sub- 
set at. a.  -upport  of  the  Confederate  financial  sys- 
tem. rests  entirely  Q.juT  gWotetcy  Confefrm te 


vessels  laden,  with  cotton  evading  our  blockading  I 
vessels  in  going  out ; and  the  Confederate  Ordnance  | 
Department  has  subsisted  on  the  chances  of  vessels 
from  abroad  laden  with  guns  and  ammunition  evad-  I 
ing  our  blockaders  in  coming  in.  Vessels  engaged  j 
in  this  transit  to  and  fro  are  built  by  special  com- 
panies, who  trust  with  all  the  confidence  of  a Buckle 
in  the  average  of  so  many  successes  in  so  many 
runs,  and  in  the  long-run  they  make  enormous 
profits  notwithstanding  the  number  of  special  in- 
stances in  which  they  come  to  grief.  The  insur- 
ance of  ships. engaged  in  running  the  blockade  is 
regulated  according  tc  the  same  laws  of  chance. 
If  Wilmington  were  in  our  possession  the  whole 
basis  of  this  new  and  peculiar  commerce  would  un- 
dergo a material  alteration. 

Many  of  the  officers  of  our  blockading  beet  have 
grown  rich  cut  of  the  results  of  their  captures.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Prize  Law  one  half  of  every  prize 
goes  to  the  Government,  The  other  half  is  divided 
among  the  officers  and  seamen  of  the  capturing  fleet 
according  to  their  monthly  pay. 


DREAMLAND. 

Oct  of  the  sweet  old  legends 
Beckons  a fair  white  hand, 

And  silvery,  bell-like  voices 
Tell  cf  an  unknown  land, 

Where  magic  roses  blossom 
In  the  evening’s  golden  light, 

And  the  air  is  laden  with  fragrance 
From  the  lilies  silver-white. 

The  trees,  with  their  waving  branches, 
Murmur  a fairy  seng, 

And  the  brooklet  merrily  dances 
As  it  ripples  and  gurgles  along. 

And  tender,  enchanting  love-songs 
Float  on  the  balmy  breeze, 

And  the  heart’s  unspeakable  longing 
By  their  music  is  set  at  ease. 

Would  that  my  steps  could  reach  it, 
That  happy,  flowery  strand! 

For  nil  my  earthly  afflictions 
Would  cease  in  that  fairy  land. 

Oft  in  my  dreams  I see  it, 

In  its  glamour  bright  and  fair, 

But  with  daylight’s  earliest  glimmer 
It  vanishes  into  air. 


GOLDEN  FIPPINS. 

" Nov/,  Key  seriously,  you  are  not  vexed  vritli 
me?  You  vouiself  would  have  been  the  first  to 
bid  me  go.” 

Far  down  below  the  precipitous  ledges  cf  the 
mountain  path  the  valley  seemed  tc  swim  in  misti. 
of  gold,  while  hero  and  there,  among  the  overhang- 
ing trees,  a deep-dyed  sumach  tossed  its  crest  cf’ 
crimson  plumes  in  the  spicy  air  of  mid  October,  an: 
the  coral-red  berries  of  the  dogwood  glowed  like 
burning  coals  in  the  tangled  wildernesses  of  the 
woods.  It  was  a vary  pretty  back-ground  for  wood 
nyznph,  or  hamadryad,  and  Rachel  Martin’s  atti- 
tude was  unconsciously  artistic  as  she  clayed  with 
the  wild  blue  asters  that  covered  ber  little  basket 
of  hickory  nuts;  spoils  from  the  great  old  tree  whose 
giant  branches  overtopped  the  whole  forest. 

She  was  piump  and  pretty,  with  l-und  wonder- 
ing blue  eyes  and  a mouth  like  a magnified  cran- 
berry, while  tbo  roses  on  her  cheek  seamed  to  come 
and  go  with  every  breath  obe  dre  w,  and  the  faint 
touches  of  sans&ine  on  he.  blow  gave  additional 
charm  to  ter  fre3h,  rustic  beauty  Mark  Douglas 
leaned  ova:  che  twistel  beech-root  itvit  separated 
them,  and  fried  to  take  ihe  brown  hand  :n  his,  but.  it 
was  drawn  away  with  decider  quickness. 

"Ray,  dearest' ■’ 

Ah,  he  did  not  see  ihe  blood  mantling  to  her 
cheek  under  the  envious  shadow  of  the  atrocious 
“ Shaker-bonnet” — he  did  no.  hear  the  quick,  stormy 
throbbing  of  the  petulant  heai  t “Dearest,”  indeed! 
When  Kezian  Trumn’t  beau  never  so  much  as 
went  to  Boston  without  asking  her  leave,  and  Char- 
ley Jenkins  had  distinctly  intimated  that  the  whole 
programme  of  his  future  existence  was  tc  be  indi- 
cated solely  by  Miss  Martin’s  wish.  Yes,  it  was 
all  very  well  for  Captain  Mark  to  6tay  at  home,  of- 
ficiating in  the  Home  Guard  department ; she  liked 
the  uniform,  and  didn’t  object  to  the  martial  eclat. 
Bui  to  go  down  among  the  rebels  without  so  much 
as  consulting  her  inclination,  the  spoiled  beauty 
thought  that  was  altogether  & different  thing. 

“I  see  you  afe  in  no  mood  to  discuss  this  matter 
impartially  just  now,  Rachel, ’’Captain  Mark  said, 
gravely.  “ I had  thought,  I had  hoped  to  find  you 
eeling  differently.” 

“In  no  mood!”  Rachel  colored  hot  scarlet. 
What  right  had  Mark  Douglas  to  treat  her  like  a 
naughty  child  ? 

“ I beg  j our  pardon,  Captain  Douglas,”  she  said, 
petulantly;  “it  isn’t  at  all  necessary  to  discuss  a 
matter  so  perfectly  indifferent  to  me.” 

Now  Mark  Douglas  was  only  a man,  with  all  the 
infirmities  incident  to  mankind.  He  bit  his  lip, 
and  his  brow  grew  dark. 

“ Rachel,  you  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  engage- 
ment.” 

“Engagement'”  she  repeated,  sharply.  *'I  am 
tired  of  an  engagement  that  only  fetters  one  party 
while  the  other  is  free  as  air.” 

‘ 1 Tired  i”  He  hesitated  a moment,  as  if  vainly 
striving  to  command  his  voice  i “Do  you  wish  to  be 
released,  Ray?” 

She  did  not  answer— perhaps  she  was  cot  'jute 
prepared  for  this  phase  of  affairs. 

“Tell  me — yes  or  no!”  he  demanded,  sternly. 

'■  Yes,”  she  answered,  with  pettish  abruptness. 

“ Then  good-by.  Ray.” 

Gene  ? Yes,  be  was  gone.  She  watched  him  de- 
scending the  mountain  side  with  quick,  even  strides 
under  the  scarlc  t Vnp'riea  iff  clinging  vines,  through 


patches  of  deep,  still  shadow  into  belts  of  golden 
sunshine,  until  the  overhanging  rock  hid  him  from 
her  view ; yet  it  seemed  so  difficult  to  believe  that 
he  was  really  gone. 

She  looked  down  at  the  tiny  engagement-ring 
that  sparkled  on  her  forefinger — a simple  turquoise 
set  in  virgin  gold,  whose  blue  glimmer  shone  dimly 
through  her  tears — and  she  could  not  but  remember 
the  tendei  words. with  which  he  had  placed  it  on 
her  finger. 

“Let  it  be  a token  between  us,  dearest,  like  the 
signet  rings  of  old  times.  Wherever  I maj’  be,  this 
ring  will  always  bring  heart  back  to  its  queen.” 

And  now ! 

“I  ought  to  have  returned  it,”  she  pondered, 
shrinking  as  if  the  slender  circlet  of  gold  were  a 
ring  of  fire.  “ I will — some  time  ! ” 

So  Mark  Douglas  lost  his  sweet-heart,  and  march- 
‘ed  down  to  Petersburg  a solitary  man,  marveling, 
as  many  a one  has  done  before  him,  on  the  inscru- 
table mysteries  of  the  female  heart. 

“Dretful  keen  wind,  ain’t  it?”  said  the  Widow 
Taylor,  untying  the  strings  of  her  worsted  hood ; 
“powerful  sharp  frost  last  night!  .Deacon  Petti- 
bone's  dahlias  is  black  as  soot,  and  all  Miss  Morris 
son’s  mornin’-glories  is  blasted  Thankee,  Miss 
Martin,  my  feet  is  cold ; won’t  you  take  the  rock- 
in -cheer  yourself?  Why,  Rachel,  child,  what  ails 
you  ? all  the  neighborsjare  talkin’  ’bout  how  you've 
changed !” 

Rachel  colored,  and  turned  away. 

“ I am  well  enough.” 

“I  tell  ye  what,  Miss  Martin,”  began  Mrs 
Taj’lor,  in  a mysterious  whisper  to  the  elder  lady, 
“you  jest  take  a double  handful  o’  green  wilier 
bark,  and  bile  it  up  well — or  snakeroot  tea  ain’t  bad 
— and  give  her  a pint  night  and  mornin’.  It’s  the 
most  strengthening  thing 1 But  I’ve  come  round 
to  tell  you  what  the  Women’s  Committee  have  de- 
cided on.” 

“Ah,  indeed?”  said  Mrs.  Martin,  inquiringly. 

“We  all  feel  to  be  dretful  thankful  the  harvest’s 
beeD  so  good,  and — and — every  thing’s  fetched  up 
jest  about  right,”  intoned  the  widow ; “ aud  so  we 
thought  it  would  be  kind  o’  squarin’  up  with  a 
marciful  Providence  to  send  a box  or  tew  o’  things 
cut  to  them  poor  soldiers  that’s  a fightin’  like  all 
possessed!  It’s  only  accorain’  to  Scripter,  you 
know,  and  it  would  be  a kind  o’  nice  little  Thanks- 
givin’  gift,  now  wouldn’t  it  ?” 

The  widow  drooped  her  eyelids  sanctimoniously, 
and  went  ou • 

“ Miss  Darby’s  kindly  gir.  us  a bushel  o’  them 
sweet-potatoes  they  raised  In  the  south  pasture  lot. 
They’re  a little  damaged,  not  exactly  fit  for  market, 
but  there's  no  doubt  the  soldiers  ’ll  be  glad  to  get 
’em ; and  Miss  Deacon  Pettibone  has  premised  us  a 
lot  o’  that  there  fermented  peach  boss , and  Desire 
Wallis  has  made  up  a sight  o’  book  marks,  and  Wid- 
ow Smith  has  cooked  a peck  o:  dough-nuts,  without 
no  Rweetnin’.  Sugar’s  so  high,  and  'tain’t  likely  the 
soldiers  care  for  sweet  stuff.  As  for  me,  I reely  don’t 
.'ike  to  tell  about  my  mite ; but  I hunted  up  a few 
o’  poor  dear  Deacon  Taylor’s  old  trow  sera  and  coatc 
in  the  garret— a little  moth-eaten  and  rather  tender, 
but  I hain’t  no  doubt  they’ll  be  welcome.  Old 
Jones  has  giv’  us  half  a pound  o’  tea  and  a pound 
o’  candles,  and  Mr.  Meriam  contributes  a set  ri  law- 
books, that  thej'  tell  me  is  dretful  improvin’  read- 
in1.  And  the  Committee  ealeflated  j’cu  end  Ra- 
chel would  help  us.  ” 

“ Of  course  we  will,”  assented  Mrs.  Mari  in,  re- 
covering promptly  from  the  momentary  bewilder- 
ment and  amusement  caused  bj’  the  Widow  Tay- 
lor’s valuable  list  of  treasures ; ‘ ‘ and — •” 

“ Then  I may  as  well  be  stirrin’,”  ejaculated  the 
widow,  jumping  up;  “ for  I’ve  got  co  see  Miss  Dr. 
Davison  and  Squire  Ladd  yet  to-night.  Gooa- 
e ven m’  t’  ye  — and  don’t  forget  the  willer-bark 
teal” 

Mrs.  Martin  and  Rachel  both  burst  out  laughing 
as  the  door  closed. 

" Poor  Mrs.  Taj’lor  1”  said  Mrs.  Martin. 

“ Mamma,  how  can  she  demanded  Rachel,  in- 
dignantlj’.  “ Such  a box  for  the  soldiers 1 Why, 
it  would  only  be  an  aggravation  1” 

“Nevei  mind,  Ray,  dear,”  said  her  mother, 
soothingly ; “.I’ll  make  up  a lot  of  real  dough-nuts, 
and  pack  ’em  round  the  biggest  ppir  of  turkeys 
father  can  find,  with  f.  box  of  little  pumpkin  pies ; 
and  j’on  shall  send  a barrel  of  those  golden  pippins 
from  the  old  tree  beyond  the  brook— the  tree  Mark 
Douglas  liked  so  well.  They’re  in  the  garret,  in 
that  old  green  chest ; and  be  sure  and  put  in  plenty 
o’ good  clean  straw  to  prevent  their  mellerin’  against 
each  other.” 

Rachel  obeyed ; and  Mrs.  Martin  never  had  the 
least  idea  of  the  tears  she  shed,  with  her  trim  little 
figure  half  into  the  barrel,  as  she  packed  the  great 
fair  j'ellow  apples  among  the  yellower  straw.  If 
the  golden  pippins  could  only  Lave  spoken,  what  a 
Thanksgiving  story  they  might  have  told  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac ! 

Mr.  Martin’s  broad  face  beamed  with  satisfaction 
as  he  harnessed  up  old  Dolly  to  carry  the  box  and 
barrel  to  Boston. 

“It’s  jest  like  you  women-folks  to  keep  think- 
in’  of  such  things,”  he  declared.  "Now  it  never 
wouldn’t  ha’  come  into  my  great  wooden  head — and 
jest  to  think  bow  much  better  our  Thanksgivin’ 
dinner’ll  taste  for  remembenn’  the  poor  fellows 
that’s  a-lightiii’  for  us ' Gee  up,  Dolly  1” 

And  Mr.  Martin  winked  his  misty  eyes  and 
cracked  his  wnip  simultaneously. 

" I — don’t — see — where — it — can — be !” 

The  golden  vapors  were  all  faded  away  from  the 
sweet  valley  now — the  grey  November  sky  stretched 
its  dreary  canopy  of  cloud  over  the  glens  and  for- 
ests, and  the  yellow  leaves  were  raining  sadly  down 
around  Ray  Martin’s  feet  as  she  hurriedlj’  traversed 
the  mountain  path,  pushing  aside  the  red  and  rus- 
set drifts  with  eager,  tremulous  fingers,  and  search- 
ing as  if  for  some  precious  lost  talisman. 

“Oh,  to  think  that  I should  have  dropped  it!” 
she  faltered,  half  aloud.  “While  I wore  it  I could 
still  fancy  our  part  ing  was  but  a dream.  Oh,  where 
cov'd  1 hove  lost  it l” 


And  she  sat  down  on  the  twisted  beech-root  and 
cried  heartily,  while  the  moaning  of  the  chill  wind 
brought  back  an  echoing  cadence  to  her  ears. 

“ Gone — gone!” 

“ A barrel  of  golden  pippins ! 0 Mars ! isn’t  it 
jolly  ?” 

The  first  lieutenant  executed  an  impromptu  horn- 
pipe around  the  barrel  as  Captain  Douglas  prized 
up  the  cover  with  a hammer. 

“We’re  very  much  obliged  to  Company  A,”  said 
the  latter,  sedately.  “ I hope  you  didn’t  forget 
that,  Jennings?” 

“Oh,  of  course  I did  the  polite.  Company  A waa 
so  obliging  as  to  send  us  the  barrel,  and  keep  the 
great  leviathan  of  a box  for  its  own  delectation.  I 
just  wish  j’ou  could  have  seen  Dodsley’s  face  when 
he  opened  it !” 

“What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“Such  a conglomeration  of  decaying  Carolina 
potatoes,  sour  sweetmeats,  old  rags,  and  law-books  1 
I didn’t  stop  to  investigate  very  closely,  however , 
it  was  my  interest  to  roll  the  barrel  down  hill  as 
fast  as  possible,  lest  Dodsley  should  repent  of  his 
generosity.  I confess  I was  a little  nervous  while 
you  were  opening  the  barrel,  lest  it  should  contain 
cold  victuals  and  pine  kindlings.  Hullo!  wliat’s 
this?”  he  exclaimed,  taking  a slip  of  paper  that 
had  lain  beneath  the  lid : “‘A  Thanksgiving  re- 
membrance !’  Much  obliged  to  you,  my  unknown 
friend.  I’ll  keep  my  Thanksgiving  now.” 

Douglas  caught  the  slip  from  his  friend’s  hand ; 
a deep  flush  rose  into  his  cheek  as  he  recognized 
Ray  Martin’s  delicate  and  rather  peculiar  hand- 
writing. 

“The  same  old  apples  that  used  to  lie  like  spheres 
of  gold  in  the  long  grass  of  the  river  meadow’  1 I 
thought  I knew  them!”  he  pondered.  “Jen- 
nings— ■” 

But  Jennings  had  dodged  out  to  promulgate  the 
good  tidings  among  his  fellow-officers.  At  the 
same  instant  Mark  Douglas’s  eye  caught  a foreign 
glitter  among  the  yellow  straw. 

The  turquoise  ring ! 

His  heart  gave  a sudden  leap  as  he  remembered 
the  careless,  half-romantic  words  with  which  he  had 
placed  it  on  her  finger.  And  then  came  the  revul- 
sion of  feeling. 

“ What  a fool  I am  * as  if  she  could  have  known 
the  destination  of  this  chance  gift !” 

Yet  above  the  cold  and  calculating  voice  of  rea- 
son, a far  more  welcome  tone  kept  repeating  to  the 
ear  of  his  heart,  with  perpetual  refrain, 

“ She  has  called  me  back  to  her,  she  has  called 
me  back  1” 

The  twilight  of  Thanksgiving  Eve  was  brooding 
darkly  over  Mr.  Martin’s  great,  old-fashioned  kitch- 
en, where  the  glow  of  pine  logs  afforded  the  only 
illumination,  and  a shrill-voiced  cricket  piped  be- 
hind the  chimney  bricks.  Raj'  saw  the  red  gleams 
flickering  on  ttie  leafless  maples  across  the  road,  as 
she  walked  slowly  down  the  sloping  path,  with  a 
gray  shawl  wrapped  round  her  head,  and  fresh  car- 
nations, born  of  the  sharp,  keen  wind,  on  her 
cheeks. 

She  started  in  quick  affright  as  a footstep  sound- 
ed among  the  rustling  leaves  at  her  side,  and  a gen- 
tle touch  fell  on  her  arm. 

**  Ray ! ” 

And  then  she  knew  that  the  troubled  dream  was 
over. 

The  old  clock  behind  the  strings  of  red  pepper 
had  chimed  nine  before  Rachel  thought  of  the  ques- 
tion that  would  have  been  most  natural  to  ask  first. 

“ Buv  how — why — what  made  you  come  back  ?” 

"You  summoned  me,  Ray.” 

“I?  Never,  Mark!” 

He  held  up  the  turquoise  ring  with  an  irch  look 
of  defiance,  and  all  at  once  the  truth  broke  upon 
her. 

“ Let  me  put  it  on  your  finger  once  again,  Ray, 
never  to  be  removed  except  for  the  wedding-ring 
of  gold !” 

She  let  her  head  droop  an  instant  upon  his  shoul- 
der, and  then  looked  up  through  sparkling  tears. 

"Oh,  Mark,  I think  this  will  be  the  most  real 
Thanksgiving  of  my  life  I” 


AN  ADVENTURE  OF  A YOUNG  MAN 
FROM  THE  COUNTRY. 

We  young  farmers  of  the  new  generation  like  to 
wear  a smart  shiny  hat  up  in  London.  Our  billy- 
cocks and  wide-awakes  are  good  enough  for  field 
and  market,  but  up  in  the  big  town  we’ve  a fancy 
to  be  genteel : and  j'ou  maj’  be  sure  J wanted  to 
lock  nice  that  particular  niglit — the  last  of  the  Cat- 
tle Show  at  Islington— when  I was  going  up  to 
Unule  Ilbery’s  in  Dalston,  for  Cousin  Kitty  is,  with- 
out exception,  the  most  satirical  young  lady  in  Lon- 
don. How  she  did  laugh  at  ms  that  daj’  1 went 
with  her  to  rhe  Zoological  Gardens,  when  I ’d  got  a 
pair  of  gloves  that  were  a size  too  small  for  me,  and 
was  all  the  way  between  the  Angel  and  the  Colos- 
seum trying  to  foice  nij’  fipgers  intc  them.  She 
declared  it  was  only  my  awkwardness  that  hindered 
their  fitting,  wouldn’t  let  me  stop  to  buy  another 
pair,  and,  in  short,  teased  my  life  out.  And  she 
looks  so  pretty  all  the  time  she's  laughing  at  you 
that  you  can’t  be  annoyed  with  her.  No  wonder, 
then,  I wanted  to  look  smart. 

It  was  a darkish  night,  with  a bit  of  a breeze 
blowing,  as  I picked  my  way  through  those  quiet 
streets  that  lie  between'  the  Lower  Road  Islington 
and  Dalston.  I think  they  call  that  part  De  Beau 
voir  Town.  Just  as  I came  to  the  comer  of  a street, 
and  was  racking  my  brains  for  a repartee  to  Miss 
Kitty’s  first  bit  of  satire,  a strong  puff  of  wind 
sprang  up,  whipped  off  nij-  smart  shiny  hat  as  neat 
as  need  be,  and  dropped  it  into  an  area.  This  was 
certainly  a nuisance,  but  not  a nuisance  without 
remedy.  I rang  at  the  area  bell  once,  twice,  timer, 
and  got  no  answer.  I sounded  the  lion’s-head 
knocker  once,  twice,  thrice,  and  got  no  answer. 
Then  I looked  up  at  the  windows,  and  saw,  what  I 
bad  not  observed  before,  that  there  was  a bill  in  one 
nf  fjienj  j ^ifaaog y This  House  to  be  Let.  ” It 
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tvas  too  dark  to  read  the  name  of  the  agent,  and  I 
•was  just  going  to  knock  next  door,  and  ask  them  if 
they  knew  who  kept  the  key ; or,  supposing  they 
didn’t  know  who  kept  the  key,  if  they  would  oblige 
me  with  their  Turk’s-head  broom  to  iish  up  iny  hat 
with — I was  just  going  to  do  this,  for  I couldn't 
bear  the  notion  of  facing  Kitty  without  a hat,  let 
alone  the  price  of  it,  seventeen  and  sixpence,  when 
to  my  astonishment  the  door,  as  I happened  to  lean 
up  against  it,  moved  slightly  inward.  I suppose  it 
hadn’t  been  hasped  at  all ; at  any  rate,  I gave  a gen- 
tle push,  and  walked  boldly  in.  ‘ This  is  a lucky 
piece  of  carelessness  on  somebody’s  part,”  thought 
I to  myself.  ‘ ‘ I shall  just  step  down  to  the  kitchen, 
unfasten  the  back-door,  regain  my  hat,  and  slip 
away  without  any  body  being  the  wiser.”  I closed 
the  front-door,  and  groped  my  way  down  the  kitchen 
stairs.  It  was  pitch-dark,  and  T wished  I had  got 
some  matches;  but  as  I hadn't  got  any,  wishing  was 
no  good,  and,  moveover,  I saw-  a faint  light  glim- 
mering under  the  kitchen-door,  which  showed  that 
there  must  be  a fire  in  the  grate.  I tried  the  kitch- 
en-door; it  was  locked,  and  the  key  was  gone!  I 
felt  about,  and  found  the  back-door  leading  to  the 
area;  it  was  locked,  and  the  key  was  gone  also! 
Here  was  a pretty  go,  as  the  Cockneys  say.  The 
back-door,  as  I ascertained  by  feeling  the  hinges, 
opened  toward  me,  so  it  was  of  no  use  meddling 
with  that ; but  I hada  wonderful  great  mind  to  kick 
in  the  kitchen-door,  which  was  made  to  open  in- 
ward. Setting  aside,  however,  the  chance  of  being 
pulled  irp  for  burglary  (and  what  a disgrace  that 
would  be  to  the  1’apWorthys,  who  have  rented  the 
same  farm  since  Charles  II. ’s  time  !),  what  should  I 
do,  after  getting  the  door  open  ? Why,  I might  un- 
fasten the  window  (I  had  noticed  when  outside  that 
it  was  shuttered  up),  climb  out  into  the  area,  and 
recover  my  hat.  But  supposing  a policeman  should 
pass  just  as  my  body  was  half-way  through — why, 
to  a dead  certainty,  ho  would  lock  me  up  on  sus- 
picion. That  would  never  do.  I returned  to  tlio 
back-door,  determined  to  pick  the  lock.  ‘ ‘ I dare 
say  that ’8  burglary  as  much  as  bursting  it  open,” 
I said;  “still  it  don’t  make  so  much  noise.  If  I 
can  only  find  an  old  nail  or  a bit  of  wire,  I’ll  try  it.” 
So  I crept  up  stairs  again,  and  went  into  the  back- 
parlor.  I groped  all  round  the  room,  passed  my 
hand  along  the  mantle-piece  and  the  window-frame 
without  finding  so  much  as  a pin’s  head.  As  I 
could  get  no  help  there,  I ventured  into  the  front- 
parlor.  All  of  a sudden  a thought  struck  me : wlty 
shouldn’t  I unfasten  the  shutters  and  drop  into  the 
area  ? That  sounds  easy  enough ; but  how  about 
getting  back  again  ? “ It’s  a deep-sunk  area,”  I 

said  to  myself,  “and  there  you’ll  be  caged,  my  boy, 
like  a bear  in  his  den.”  All  the  time  I was  think- 
ing in  this  way  I was  feeling  about  the  room  for  a 
house-breaking  tool.  Presently  I stumbled  over 
something ; I put  down  my  hand  and  picked  up  a 
shoe.  “ Putting  this  and  the  kitchen-fire  together,” 
thinks  I,  “there  must  be  somebody  taking  care  of 
the  house.”  The  next  moment  I stumbled  again. 
This  time  I had  run  against  a wooden  stretcher  or 
bedstead.  I put  out  my  hand  cautiously,  and  laid 
it  on — somebody's  nose  ! The  owner  of  the  nose 
didn’t  stir,  so  I took  the  liberty  of  feeling  the  head, 
to  learn  whether  I was  in  company  with  a lady  or 
a gentleman.  It  was  a man’s  head  of  hair,  very 
rough  and  win-,  and  bald  on  the  poll. 

“You’re  in  an  awkward  predicament.  Jack  Pap- 
worthy,"  l said  to  myself;  “and  you’d  better  get 
out  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  ” I sneaked  on  tip-toe 
toward  the  door. 

But  my  tumble  against  the  bedstead  had  dis- 
turbed the  sleeper;  he  began  to  grunt  and  turn 
about  uneasily.  I was  just  about  to  quit  the  room, 
and  venture  bareheaded  into  the  street,  when  he 
sat  up  in  bed  (so  I judged  by  the  sound,  for  the 
room  was  as  dark  as  a cellar),  and  called  out,  “ Kit- 
ty!" 

For  a moment  the  name  startled  me;  I forgot 
that  there  might  possibly  be  more  than  one  Kitty 
in  that  wilderness  of  a city.  I stood  by  the  door, 
held  my  breath,  and  made  no  answer. 

“ Kitty,  Kitty,  I say:  you  ain’t  come  back  with- 
out him,  are  you  ?”  said  the  man  in  a beseeching 
sort  of  voice. 

I stood  perfectly  still,  holding  my  breath,  and 
considering  what  I should  do.  Better  slip  out  of 
the  house,  and  take  the  chance  of  losing  my  hat, 
than  get  locked  up  on  a charge  of  felony,  and  be 
made  a laughing-sto.ck  before  all  the  Cockneys  in 
their  newspapers.  Besides,  I needn’t  lose  my  hat  ; 
the  first  policeman  I meet  is  sure  to  stop  ine  as  a 
suspicious  character  for  being  bareheaded,  so  I’ll  tell 
him  my  story,  and  give  him  half-a-crown  to  get  my 
bat  again.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it’s  a ticklish 
job.  This  fellow  in  bed  may  be  a desperate  char- 
acter. To  say  the  least  of  it,  he  must  be  queer, 
most  likely  crazy,  to  sleep  in  an  empty  house  with- 
out a stick  of  furniture  al>out  him.  Never  mind, 
I’ll  chance  it;  I’ll  make  a move  for  the  street-door. 

All  this  cogitation  of  mine  passed  through  my 
■ head  like  lightning,  though  I've  taken  so  long  to 
tell  it.  I made  a half-hearted  step  toward  the  door.  ^ 
As  soon  as  ever  I did  so,  the  man  in  bed  called  out 
in  an  excited  voice : “ That’s  a man’s  step ! Why, 
Jack,  it’s  you.  Ah ! I see  how  it  is ; you  wanted 
to  surprise  me,  but  you  haven’t,  my  dear  Jack.  I Ve 
been  awake  and  asleep,  and  asleep  and  awake ; and 
the  runaway  knocks  has  been  uncommon  bad  to- 
night (parents  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves 
not  to  send  their  children  to  bed  sooner,  for  I know 
it’s  boys  that  does  it) ; but  I've  been  dreaming  about 
you  aU  the  time.  It  is  you,  Jack,  ain’t  it?” 

He  said  these  last  words  in  such  a beseeching 
way  that  I couldn’t  help  answering,  though  in  a 
disguised  voice,  “It  is.” 

“ Then  where's  Kitty  ?” 

“ I hope  to  see  her  presently — as  soon  as  I get 
my  hat,”  I added,  under  ray  breath. 

“ Gone  to  the  cook-shop  to  get  something  nice  and 
hot  in  honor  of  you,  Jack,  eh?”  said  the  man  in 
bed.  “ I wonder  what  it  ’ll  be.  Maybe  au  ell-pie 
with  baked  taters — ah ! or  a plate  of  savory  ala- 
mode beef — ah ! or  a nice  dish  of  biled  tripe  and 
inions — a-a-h!”  As  hp  -eniunfrated  each  of  these 
dishes  the  man  inUU4  M»Jwk^  hls  iips  with  < 
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To  tell  the  truth,  I was  getting  interested.  The 
women-folk  dowu  at  the  farm  always  say  I’m 
curious  as  one  of  their  own  sex,  and  I wanted  to 
know  the  meaning  of  all  this.  This  man  evident- 
ly mistook  me  for  some  friend  of  his  own,  of  whom 
he  was  very  fond  and  very  proud. 

“You  seem  to  like  good  eating,”  I ventured  to 
say. 

“ Why,  Jack,  my  boy,  it’s  one  of  the  few  pleas- 
ures I have  left.  Thank  God,  my  appetite’s  always 
good.  And  when  a man's  lost  the  xise  of  his  limbs, 
and  can’t  see  out  of  his  eyes,  he  makes  the  best  he 
can  of  his  stomach.  I'd  ask  you  to  light  a candle, 
Jack,  but  I’m  balf-ashamed  for  you  to  see  what  a 
battered  hulk  I’ve  become.  Twelve  years  ago, 
when  you  emigrated  — you  understand  me,  Jack” 
(he  said  this  in  a curious  sly  way) — “ I was  as 
handsome  and  xvell-growed  a man  as  you'd  wish  to 
see,  warn’t  I,  Jack  ?” 

“ You  were." 

“ And  now  I’m  a useless  cripple.” 

“ How  did  it  happen?” 

“What!  you  never  got  Kitty's  letter,  directed 
Post-office,  Hobart  Town,  Yan  Diemen’s  Land? 
No,  I don't  suppose  you  ever  did,  else  you'd  have 
said  something  about  my  accident  when  you  wrote 
to  tell  us  you  were  coming  home.  But  hasn’t  Kit- 
ty told  you  coming  along  in  the  cab?" 

“Not  a word.” 

“All,  poor  soul!  she  didn't  like  to  grievo  you, 
Jack.  Well,  this  is  bow  it  was.  I was  working  at 
the  groining-house  at  the  powder-mills  at  Houns- 
low. The  mill  blew  up  (they  mostly  do  about  once 
in  five  year)  and  blew  me  along  with  it — blew  me 
up  a efikd-looking  active  chap,  Jack,  and  dropped 
me  down  a miserable  blind  cripple."  As  he  said 
these  last  words  bis  voice  failed  him,  and  he  shed 
tears. 

“And  how  do  you  manage  to  live?” 

“Well,  Jack,  the  firm  behaved  very  handsome- 
ly. They  allow  me  ten  shilings  a week,  and  Kitty 
takes  care  of  empty  houses.  We  contrive  to  scfatcii 
along,  Jack.  But  come,  Jack,  you’ve  never  offered 
vour  brother  your  hand  yet.  Let  me  shake  your 
hand,  Jack,  even  if  vou  didn’t  care  to  light  a can- 
dle.” 

I stepped  forward  and  gave  him  my  hand. 

“ Lawk,  Jack,  why,  your  hand’s  almost  like  a 
gentleman’s  hand  ! It  ain't  so  soft  as  a dress-mak- 
er’s or  a haberdasher’s,  it’s  about  equal  to  a master 
builder’s.” 

“You  seem  to  know  all  about  hands,”  I ob- 
served. 

“Ah!”  he  answered,  with  a sigh,  “that  conies 
of  want  of  eyes.  When  I had  my  sight  I took  no 
note  of  such  things,  but  now  I’ve  got  a delicate 
touch ; and  as  all  sorts  of  folks,  from  parsons  down 
to  char-women,  are  kind  enough  to  come  and  see 
me,  and  shake  hands  with  ine,  why,  in  course  1 get 
a deal  of  practice.  I wish  Kitty  would  come  back 
with  that  supper  (l  hope  it's  tripe) ; I’m  getting 
that  hungry  I could  eat  a shilling’s  worth.” 

I began  to  feel  alarmed.  “I  must  try  and  re- 
cover iny  hat,"  I thought,  “before  Kitty  comes 
in,  or  she  will,  of  course,  discover  the  deception.” 

“ Are  you  afraid  of  thieves  here  ?"  1 asked. 

“Why?” 

“Because  I see  you  lock  up  your  kitchen  and 
back-door.  Can  you  tell  me  where  the  back-door 
key  hangs?” 

“It  don’t  hang  nowhere,”  replied  the  cripple. 
“ It's  in  my  missis’s  pocket.” 

“ And  the  kitchen-door  key  ?” 

“ In  her  pocket.  They’re  all  in  her  pocket. 
Bless  you,  Jack,  what  with  area  sneaks  and  mis- 
chievous children  the  place  would  bo  stripped  if  we 
warn’t  to  lock  every  thing  up  after  dark.” 

Here  was  another  disappointment.  If  I wanted 
to  get  my  hat  I must  wait  till  Kitty  returned  and 
face  her  boldly.  But  how  shall  I account  to  her 
for — I was  interrupted  in  my  reflections  by  my 
companion,  who  said:  “ Come,  Jack,  strike  a light, 
and  take  a look  at  your  poor  brother  Bob.  You’ll 
find  the  matches  in  one  of  my  shoes,  and  the  can- 
dlestick is  under  the  stretcher.” 

I lighted  the  candle,  and  saw  a man  of  about 
forty  years  of  age  lying  on  a small  stretcher  bed- 
stead in  the  middle  of  an  empty  room.  His  face 
had  evidently  lteen  once  comely,  though  now  dis- 
figured by  scars.  His  eyes  were  closed,  so,  if  there 
was  any  thing  repulsive  about  their  appearance  I 
didn’t  see  it. 

“ You  are  able  to  wear  shoes  then,  Bob,”  I said. 

“ Ay,  but  you  may  notice  they’re  made  of  cloth, 
and  three  sizes  too  big  for  me.  I had  a neat  foot 
once,  Jack,  and  I still  wear  a shoe  when  I can.  I 
don't  lie  here  like  a mummy  all  day ; I sit  by  the 
kitchen  fire.” 

“ How  do  you  get  up  andfflown  stairs?” 

“Would  you  believe  it.  Jack?— she  carries  me. 

I dare  say  you  thought  her  a rough  one  to  look  at, 
but  she’s  just  the  woman  to  suit  me.  She’s  as  strong 
in  the  back  as  a brewer’s  horse.  If  I’d  had  the  pick 
of  the  county  of  Middlesex  I couldn’t  have  married 
a kinder-hearted  woman.  And  she  married  me 
for  love.  It  was  arter  the  accident — you  under- 
stand me,  Jack.  I was  brought  to  the  church  in  a 
Bath-cheer,  Jack,  like  an  Indian  nabob ; and  all  the 
street  was  at  their  winders  to  see  me  lifted  out  by 
the  clerk  and  sexton.  Some  said  she  married  me 
for  the  sake  of  my  pension, ‘but  I know  better,  Jack. 
It  was  out  of  downright  pity,  and  knowing  the 
good-looking  chap  I once  had  been. — I wish  she’d 
come  in.  She  must  ha’  gone  a desperate  long  way 
arter  that  tripe.  My  appetite’s  getting  outrageous. 
Tell  us  about  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  Jack,  to  pass  the 
time  away.” 

I hesitated,  for  I know  very  little  more  about  Van 
Diemen’s  Laud  than  I do  about  the  moon. 

“Ah!  I see  how  it  is,  Jack,”  said  the  cripple; 
“you’re  ashamed,  and  no  wonder.  I like  you  the 
better  for  it.  But  you  noedn’t  to  mind  now.  You've 
served  out  yonr  seven  year,  and  as  I always  said, 
you  was  young,  and  led  away  by  Bill  Hawkins. 
And  Jack,”  he  added,  confidentially,  “ we’ve  always 
kept  up  the  notion  in  the  family  that  it  was  Poach- 


“ I’m  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  I replied,  gravely.  I 

“ But  I say,  Jack,”  pursued  the  cripple,  “ trans- 
jHirtation  can’t  be  as  bad  as  it’s  represented.  It  has 
softened  your  voice,  made  you  talk  better,  and  given  ! 
you  quite  a touch  of  gentility.  You  was  a roughish  I 
young  blade  when  1 bade  you  good-by  at  Millbank  | 
I’enitcntiary.  D'ye  recollect  how  Bill  Hawkins  ' 
jeered  because  I gave  you  mother's  little  elasp- 
Bible  ? Yet  they've  done  away  with  transportation, 
I'm  told.  You  was  in  one  of  the  last  I latches." 

Here  was  a pretty  position  for  a respectable  young 
farmer  to  occupy,  whose  family  had  always  kept  a 
good  name  for  fair  dealing  and  honest  industry 
since  Charles  II. ’s  time.  For  the  sake  of  recover- 
ing a seven teen-and-sixpenny  hat,  I was  meanly 
pretending  to  lie  somebody  else,  and  that  somebody 
else  a returned  convict;  hut  I couldn’t  bear  to  tell 
this  poor  helpless  fellow  that  I had  been  playing  a 
trick  on  him.  He  had  set  bis  heart  on  seeing  his 
prodigal  brother,  and  be  would  be  so  grieved  if  I 
undeceived  him ; so,  having  begun  the  adventure,  I 
determined  to  carry  it  through.  The  difficulty  was 
how  to  manage  it  successfully ; in  other  words,  how 
to  get  hack  my  hat  without  an  unpleasant  squab- 
ble. The  matter  stood  thus : Kitty  might  be  ex- 
pected to  return  at  any  moment,  accompanied  by 
her  real  brother-in-law ; she  would  naturally  de- 
nounce me  as  an  impostor,  and  instead  of  recover- 
ing my  hat,  I should  probably  discover  that  her  arm 
was  as  muscularly  developed  as  her  back,  not  to 
mention  the  help  which  the  returned  transport  would 
be  sure  to  give  her.  I determined  to  feel  my  way 
by  degrees,  and  as,  luckily,  my  entertainer  was  a 
simple-minded,  talkative  fellow,  to  learn  from  him 
exactly  how  the  land  lay. 

“ What  name  d’ye  suppose  I've  gone  under,  Bob, 
since  I've  got  my  freedom?”  I said. 

“Not  Sladden,  Jack,”  answered  the  cripple,  anx- 
iously; “never  Sladden,  I should  hope.  Though 
you're  a rich  man  now,  and  I'm  a poor  one,  still 
recollect,  Jack,  the  name  of  Sladden  was  an  honest 
name  till  you  went  and  tarnished  it.” 

1 ‘ No,  Bob,  I shouldn't  dream  of  such  a thing ; I 
call  myself  Thompson.” 

“That’s  right,”  returned  the  cripple.  “Your 
hand,  Jack ; and  a brother  1 shall  always  be  to  you 
in  brotherly  feelings,  though  different  in  name.  And 
I say,  Jack,  what  did  you  tell  Kitty?  Because  she 
don’t  know  that  you  went  out  under  government ; 
she  believes  you  was  a bounty  ticket.  What  did 
you  say  to  her?” 

“ Bob,  shall  I tell  you  a little  secret  ?” 

1 ‘ What  is  it  ?” 

“ 1 haven’t  seen  Kitty  yet.” 

“ Not  seen  Kitty  yet?  Why,  you  came  here  with 
her.  ” 

“ No,  I didn’t.” 

“ How  did  you  find  your  way  iu,  then  ?” 

“ The  door  was  ajar.” 

“ 1 can't  credit  it.  Kitty 'd  never  leave  the  front 
door  open." 

“She  did  for  once,  though ; I knocked  and  rang 
before  1 found  it  out.” 

“ Ay,  and  I thought  it  was  a runuwav  knock  and 
ring.  But  where  oil  earth  is  Kitty?  Didn’t  you 
see  her  aboard  the  vessel  ?” 


woman,  treating  me  with  immense  respect. . “ Step 
down  stairs  to  the  kitchen,  please;  'tis  the  only 
comfortable  room  in  the  house.  And  so  my  poor 
husband  made  shift  to  get  up  and  let  vou  in,  did 
be?” 

“ Here  ! am,  at  any  rate,  Mrs.  Sladden,"  said  I, 
with  a smile  as  she  unlocked  the  kitchen-door. 

1 ‘ And  w hat  was  it  you  might  be  wishing  to  say 
to  me,  Mr.  Jack?”  she  asked. 

“ I just  want  you  to  unfasten  the  back-door  lead- 
ing to  the  area.  The  fact  is,  that  mv  hat  blew  off 
as  I was  coming  round  the  conn  r of  the  street,  and 
has  fallen  down  there." 

“ Oh.  is  that,  all,  Sir?”  said  Mrs.  Sladden,  laugh- 
ing, as  she  felt  in  her  pocket  for  ihe  key. 

“ What  a shame  it  is  of  me  to  deceive  such  an 
amiable  couple,”  thought  I ; “ still  I must  recover 
my  hat.” 

My  reputed  sister-in-lav.  was  in  the  act  of  insert- 
ing the  ke'v  into  the  key-hole  when  the  sound  of 
wheels  was  heard  outside,  followed  by  a thundering 
rat-tat-tat  at  the  street-door. 

“Bless  me,  who  can  that  be?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Sladden,  as  she  rushed  up  stairs  with  the  unused 
key  in  her  hand.  1 followed  her  with  trembling 
steps:  / hue"-  whose  arrival  that  knock  betokened. 
She  opened  the  door  to  a many-eaped  cabman, 
whose  vehicle  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  pavement. 

“That’s  right, ” shouted  a loud,  jovial  voice  from 
the  cab  window.  “Give  a haristocratic  ran-tan, 
cabby ; I’m  a gentleman  now,  even-  inch  of  me.” 

“Name  of  Sladden?"  said  the  cabman,  address- 
ing my  late  sister-in-law.  I waited  to  hear  no  more, 
but,  bareheaded  as  I was,  darted  down  the  steps  into 
the  street.  A nut-brown  face,  ornamented  with  a 
great  shaggy  yellow  beard,  was  thrust  from  the 
cab  window,  and  a jolly  voice  exclaimed,  “Hollo! 
Brother  Bob !” 

I made  no  answer,  but  ran  away  as  fast  as  my 
legs  could  carry  me.  When  I had  placed  a good 
half-mile  between  myself  and  Mr.  Sladden's  abode 
I fell  into  a walk,  and  tied  my  handkerchief  over 
my  head.  I luckily  escaped  the  notice  of  the  po- 
lice ; and  as  soon  as  I reached  a cab-stand  got  into 
a two-wheeler  and  drove  to  my  hotel.  I did  not 
venture  to  visit  the  Ilberys  that  night ; and  as  for 
inquiring  after  my  seventeeu-and-six]»enny  hat.  I 
didn't  go  again  within  a mile  of  De  Beauvoir  Town ; 
but  for  aught  I know  it  may  be  lving  in  that  area 
still. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  DRUM. 

Rataplan  ! rataplan  ! rataplan ! 

Follow  me!  follow  me!  every  true  man! 

Hark  to  the  sound  of  the  rolling  drum. 

Come  with  mel  come  with  me!  come  with  me,  come 
Follow  me!  follow  mel  follow  me,  now! 

Come  from  the  anvil,  come  from  the  plow; 

Don’t  think  of  the  danger  which  threatens  your  lire#: 
Leave  home,  leave  friends,  leave  your  children,  your  wire* 
Hark  to  the  sound  of  the  rolling  drum, 

Como  with  me!  come  with  me!  come  with  me,  come! 
Follow  ine!  follow  me!  every  one! 

To  where  the  white  camps  shine  in  the  sun  1 


“ No.” 

“Jack,”  lie  exclaimed,  suddenly  seizing  my 
hand,  “are  you  sure  you  arc  playing  no  trick  on 
me?  Remember,  Fm  a poor  helpless  creetur. 
Where  is  Kitty  ?” 

“On  my  honor,  I don’t  know.” 

“ Hush!”  lie  said,  putting  his  hand  to  his  ear — 
“ hush ! There’s  a footstep  coming  up  to  the  door. 
It's  hers ; I know  her  foot  among  a hundred ; and 
she's  alone.”  • 

These  last  three  words  made  me  decide  what 
course  to  adopt.  As  a heavy  masculine-sounding 
foot  came  to  the  front  door  I overset  the  cand!  - 
stick  as  if  by  accident. 

“There,”  said  I,  “my  awkwardness  has  left  us 
in  the  dark." 

“ So  much  the  better,  Jack,”  replied  the  cripple. 
“ She’s  missed  you  down  at  the  ship ; we’ll  give 
her  an  agreeable  surprise.” 

Somebody  opened  the  street-door  with  a latch- 
key and  advanced  into  the  passage.  I confess  I 
felt  rather  uncomfortable;  hut  1 stood  still  and 
said  nothing.  Presently  a rather  gruff  female 
voice  exclaimed : “Bob,  Bob,  are  you  asleep?” 

“Asleep?  Not  a bit  of  it,  my  dear  Kitty,"  re- 
plied the  cripple  cheerily,  “ but  wide  ^ake,  and  as 
hungry  as  a hunter.” 

“Strike  a light,  then — you  know  where  the 
matches  are,"  said  the  lady,  who  appeared  to  lie 
untying  her  bonnet-strings.  “A  pretty  dance, 
Bob,”  she  went  oil  to  say,  “you’ve  led  me  for  no- 
thing. There  was  no  such  name  as  Sladden  aboard 
the  ship.” 

“ He  came  over  under  the  name  of  Thompson, 
Kitty.” 

“IIow  do  you  know?” 

“ Because  I’ve  seen  him.” 

“ Where  ?” 

“ Here,”  said  Mr.  Sladden,  as  he  struck  a match 
ami  relighted  the  candle.  “Brother  Jaek,  at  your 
•.  Look  at  him,  Kitty,  and  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  him." 

It  was  a trying  moment.  Mrs.  Sladden  was  a 
tall,  bony,  hard-featured  woman  of  five-and-fortv. 
She  took  the  candle  out  of  her  husband’s  hand  and 
submitted  me  to  a critical  examination. 

Well,  Kitty,  what  d'ye  think  of  him?”  repeat- 
ed the  cripple  with  a pleased  smile  upon  his  face. 

Why,  Bob,”  answered  Mrs.  Sladden,  “you  al- 
ways told  me  your  brother  Jack  was  such  a rough 
fellow;  I think  he  looks  quite  the  gentleman. 
Welcome  to  Old  England,  Mr.  Jack,”  she  said,  ex- 
tending her  hand:  “ouys  is  but  a poor  place,  but 
such  as  it  is  you’re  welcome  to  it.” 

I felt  like  a miserable  humbug  as  my  supposed 
sister-in-law  put  her  hard  honest  hand  into  mine ; 
but  what  could  I do?  I had  trodden  the  down- 
ward path  of  deception ; I was  hound  to  follow  it  to 
the  end.  So  after  the  lapse  of  some  minutes,  which 
were  spent  in  general  conversation,  I said:  “Can 
I speak  to  you  alone  for  a few  moments,  Mrs.  Slad- 
den?” 


“Certainly,  Sir,”  replied  the  pi 


Rataplan  1 rataplan ! rataplan  1 
Follow  me!  follow  me!  every  true  man! 

From  the  crowded  streets  of  the  city  come. 

Follow  the  drum,  the  drum,  the  drum ! 

From  fields  where  the  blithe  birds  chirp  and  sing. 
From  woods  where  your  sturdy  axes  ring; 

Leave  the  plow  in  the  furrow  to  stand, 

Grasp  the  musket  firm  in  your  band. 

There’s  a grander  place  hi  the  world  for  you, 

And  nobler  work  for  your  hands  to  da 
i 

Come  with  me!  come  with  me!  come  with  me,  come! 
Follow  the  drum,  the  drum,  the  drum  1 
Come  with  me  where  the  camps  shine  white, 

Hark  to  my  shrill  tatoo  at  night, 

To  ray  loud  reveille  when  morning  breaks. 

And  tlie  golden  eye  of  the  dawn  awakes; 

Come  with  me  ont  to  the  trenches  then. 

Where  are  gathered  scores  of  your  fellow-men 
Beginning  to  dig  with  pick  and  with  spade. 

This  is  the  way  intrenchments  are  made ; 

There's  a puff  of  smoke,  and  now  comes  a shell, 

Hee  yonder,  there,  where  its  fragments  fell : 

Nobody  hurt ; and  above  on  the  hill 
Our  batteries,  until  this  moment  still. 

Now  blaze  away  with  a deafening  noise, 

And  a shout  goes  up  from  our  gallant  boys; 

Rataplan  1 rataplan!  rataplan! 

This  is  the  life  for  every  true  man. 

Come  with  me  now  to  the  picket,  oome! 

Follow  the  drum,  the  dram,  the  drum  1 
That’s  a sharpshooter’s  rifle  we  hear, 

And  that  was  the  bullet  which  sang  so  near; 

There's  another,  rifle,  that  shrill,  sharp  sound. 

And  yonder’s  a wounded  man  on  the  ground, 

With  the  blood  flowing  out  in  a crimson  tide 
From  a gaping  hole  in  his  quivering  side: 

Don’t  sicken  and  pale  at  the  sights  you  see, 

For  this  is  where  only  men  should  be. 

Rataplan!  rataplan!  rataplan! 

Follow  me,  follow  me,  every  true  man  1 
Come  with  me  over  the  battle-field,  come .' 

Follow  the  drum,  the  drum,  the  drum  1 

Through  the  smoke  and  heat  and  the  storm  of  lead ; 

Adown  this  gully  piled  deep  with  dead. 

And  along  the  edge  of  this  shattered  wood 
Where  the  trees  are  splintered  and  dashed  with  blood, 
Then  on  through  this  trampled  field  of  corn 
Where  the  once  broad  leaves  into  shreds  are  torn. 

Into  the  shadow  of  this  ravine 

Where  the  dead  and  wounded  are  every  while  : 
Rataplan  1 rataplan  1 rataplan ! 

Follow  me,  follow  me,  every  true  man  1 
Follow  me  on  through  the  fiery  breath 
Of  she  vengeful  cannon,  scattering  death; 

On  through  the  battle’s  smoke  and  glare. 

Follow  me.  follow  me  eveiy  where! 

And  hear  the  cries  and  the  awful  gronns. 

The  piercing  shrieks  and  the  feeble  moans. 

And  the  ringing  shout  which  goes  up  to  the  si  in 
victory  won ; 
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JOE  BOYNTON'S  COUSIN. 


“I’ve  a letter  from  Aunt  Jane's  girl,  Joseph,” 
Miss  Livy  Boynton  said  to  her  brother  as  he  sat 
down  to  the  sapper-table  after  a hard  day’s  work 
mowing. 

Miss  Livy  was  tall,  spare,  black-eyed,  and  thirty- 
five  at  least.  Joseph  was  about  six  feet  two  in 
height — a great,  strong,  well-made  fellow,  erect  as 
a young  pine,  and  carrying  his  head,  as  I have 
never  seen  any  class  of  men  but  the  real  Western 
lords  of  the  soil— up,  and  a little  backward,  as 
though  they  were  searching  the  distance  for  still 
other  regions  to  furrow  with  their  bold  plows. 

Joseph  shot  an  asking  glance  at  his  sister,  whose 
pursed-up  lips  were  indicative  of  something  beyond 
the  letter. 

“ She’s  coming  to  spend  the  snmmcr  with  us.  ” 
“What?” 

“Aunt  Jane’s  girl’s  coming  to  spend  the  summer 
with  us.  She’ll  be  here  about  harvest-time,  I reck- 
on— -just  in  time  to  save  me  hiring  a girl  to  help  me 
through.” 

Miss  Livy  smiled  with  sarcastic  grimness.  Jo- 
seph looked  disturbed. 

“ I wonder  what  sends  her  away  out  here.” 

Aunt  Jane’s  girl  lived  in  New  York — was  a fully- 
fledged  young  lady,  something  of  a belle  it  was  pre- 
sumable, and  it  did  seem  a curious  freak,  to  say  the 
least,  that  she  should  deliberately  quit  those  civil- 
ized haunts  for  the  Illinois  wilds.  But  when  Jo- 
seph came  to  read  the  letter  he  was  touched  at  an 
underlying  sadness  that  seemed  somehow  in  it, 
and  one  sentence  in  particular  moved  him.  “You 
know  I’ve  never  seen  any  of  mamma's  relatives, 
my  dear,  dead  mamma.”  The  more  that  it  re- 
minded him  how  close  had  been  the  attachment  be- 
tween his  parents  and  Aunt  Jane  — as  close  as 
though  there  had  been  a tie  of  blood  between  them 
— and  there  was  not,  she  having  been  only  a step- 
sister to  his  father. 

He  laid  the  rose-tinted  sheet  down  gingerly,  as 
though  fearful  that  his  great  strong  fingers  would 
soil  it,  and  glanced  with  almost  ludicrous  rueful- 
ness from  it  to  the  plain  but  white-walled  room, 
with  its  bare  but  well-scoured  boards;  and  then 
he  walked  into  the  “front  room,”  as  Miss  Livy 
called  the  best  room  of  the  farm-house.  Joe  looked 
thoughtfully  at  the  square  of  rag  carpet,  the  six 
wooden  chairs  ranged  with  mathematical  precision 
about,  the  wooden  clock  on  the  mantle-piece,  the 
four  colored  prints  on  the  four  walls,  at  regular  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  and  wondered  what  the 
New  York  belle  would  say  to  them  all.  I’m  afraid 
ho  ended  by  heartily  wishing  she  would  stay  at 
home. 

Iiut  she  didn’t.  She  came,  just  as  Livy  said  she 
would,  in  the  midst  of  harvesting,  and  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  fret  and  worry  of  patting  dinner  on  the 
table  for  twenty  “hands." 

“ Do,  for  mercy's  sake,  go  in  and  tell  her  to  take 
off  her  bonnet  and  shawl !”  snapped  Miss  Livy,  as 
she  brushed  by  Joseph,  groaning  under  the  weight 
of  an  immense  pudding,  from  which  the  raisin  s were 
bursting  lusciously. 

Joseph,  who  was  crowding  his  six  feet  two  as  far 
as  possible  into  a corner  of  the  little  kitchen,  turned 
very  red,  and  would  a great  deal  rather  have  gone 
back  to  the  harvest-field  without  his  dinner  than  io 
have  faced  this  New  York  cousin,  “and  in  this  rig 
too,”  glancing  at  his  coarse  boots  and  his  blue  cotton 
blouse,  open  at  the  throat  for  coolness.  But  it  had 
to  be  done.  So  buttoning  the  collar  of  his  blouse, 
and  giving  his  curly. hair  a defiant  backward  toss, 
he  went  in,  with  his  quick,  glancing,  hazel  eyes  in 
a restless  glitter  of  excitement  at  the  momentous- 
ness  of  the  occasion. 

The  front  door  was  open,  and  in  it  stood  a very 
little  lady  in  a gray  dress  and  cloak,  and  with  some- 
thing on  her  head  that  looked  like  a cross  between 
Joe’s  Sunday  stove-pipe  and  his  everyday  Panama. 
It  was  “mighty  pretty  though.”  Joe  found  time  to 
observe  inwardly  in  spite  of  his  embarrassment; 
and  the  softest  of  gold  bright  curls  floated  back  and 
mingled  with  the  flutter  of  the  drooped  black  plume. 

She  turned  quickly  at  the'  sound  of  Joe’s  heavy 
step,  and  lifting  a pair  of  eager  blue  eyes  and  ex- 
tending two  eager  little  hands,  exclaimed,  in  a 
voice  of  mingled  laughter,  tears,  and  trembling, 

“ Is  this  Cousin  Joe  ?’’ 

Awkwardly  enough  Joe  let  both  the  little  hands 
flutter  like  snow-birds  into  his ; but  he  laughed  a 
short,  mellow,  pleased  laugh,  saying  cordially, 

“ I reckon  this  is  Cousin  Joe !” 

Her  pretty  face  drooped  an  instant  with  a half 
sob,  and  then,  laughing — though  her  lips  quivered 
yet — she  said, 

“ It’s  too  bad  to  cry  when  I’m  so  glad,  isn’t  it  ?” 

Joe  tried  his  best  to  do  the  honors  in  orthodox 
fashion ; but  though  he  was  pleased  and  disappoint- 
ed by  the  frank  gladness  and  unconstraint  of  Estelle 
(that  was  her  pretty  name),  he  felt,  as  more  polished 
gentlemen  than  he  have,  quite  too  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  this  most  beautiful  woman  he  had  ever 
seen,  and  found  it  very  difficult  to  dispose  of  his  feet 
and  hands  satisfactorily. 

Estelle,  meanwhile,  was  thinking,  “How  hand- 
some he  is,  but  how  bashful !”  But  she  chatted  on, 
betraying  no  consciousness  when  the  “men”  crowd- 
ed into  the  room  to  the  dinner  which  had  been  set 
for  them  in  there,  unless  to  droop  her  hat  a little 
more  over  her  face.  She  had  so  many  things  to 
tell — messages  from  her  father,  funny  little  episodes 
of  the  journey,  etc. 

Mbs  Livy  came  presently  and  ordered  Joe  off  to 
his  dinner,  with  the  half-apologetic  half-congratula- 
tory aside  to  Estelle,  “We’ll  have  ours  when  the 
men  are  gone !” 

Estelle  thought  it  rather  queer  that  no  dinner  was 
offered  her  until  the  men  had  gone : and  she  thought 
it  queerer  yet  when  Eliza,  Miss  Livy's  “ hired  girl,” 
'•  as  summoned  in  from  the  kitchen  to  eat  with  her 
and  Miss  Livy,  and  formally  introduced  as  Miss 
Hopkins.  She  would  have  liked  to  have  had  Joe 
stay  in  and  entertain  her;  and  when  he  came  from 
the  field  at  night  she  flattered  out  to  meet  him,  clad 
in  some  blue  gauzy  laiwi|-.._t|iat4lu^pik.a[)out  her 
like  a cloud,  and  put^pttl  JBce  was 


She  was  quick-witted  though,  and  fluttered  smil- 
ingly away  again  till  he  had  undergone  some  sort 
of  a renovating  process,  and  joined  her  looking  so 
handsome  and  full  of  stalwart  grace,  in  spite  of  his 
coarse  dress  and  his  bashfulness,  that  she  could  not 
help  saying  to  herself: 

“ If  ho  were  only  dressed  decently,  and  I could 
promenade  Broadway  with  him,  wouldn’t  he  create 
a sensation  ?” 

She  and  Joe  got  on  amazingly  well,  though  Miss 
Livy  looked  rather  coldly  on.  Joe  could  talk  as 
well  as  some  other  gentlemen  Estelle  knew,  per- 
haps better,  and  upon  topics  which  made  the  little 
belle  wonder  how  Cousin  Joe  came  to  know  so 
much.  He  had  got  over  his  bashfulness,  and  the 
summer  was  passing  on  wings;  for  busy  as  the  farm 
kept  him,  he  found  a good  many  spare  hours  for 
Estelle.  When  some  gentleman  who  had  known* 
Estelle  at  home  called  on  her  at  the  farm,  and  spent 
an  entire  evening  with  her,  Joe  had  made  some  ex- 
cuse for  absenting  himself,  but  he  was  lurking  in 
the  locust  grove  all  the  time,  watching  Mr.  Les- 
brook  and  Estelle  as  they  chatted  in  the  door-way, 
with  something  the  feeling  a sunflower  might  be 
supposed  to  have  in  watching  two  magnolia  blos- 
soms. 

The  following  evening  Joe  made  some  excuse 
not  to  coine  into  the  house  until  it  was  too  late  to 
see  Estelle.  The  next  night  it  was  the  same  way, 
and  Sunday  too,  and  so  on,  till  Estelle  quite  pout- 
ed, and  wondered  what  did  ail  Cousin  Joe.  She 
had  a habit  of  teasing  him  about  Lis  many  West- 
ernisms,  and  hitherto  he  had  only  laughed;  but 
now  he  winced,  almost  grew  angry,  and — dropped 
them  carefully  out  of  his  vernacular. 

Miss  Livy,  who  had  perhaps  been  secretly  jeal- 
ous of  Estelle's  and  Joe’s  evident  preference  of  eacli 
other's  society  to  hers,  became  suddenly  very  fond 
of  her  dainty  little  cousin,  and  scolded  Joe  in  un- 
measured terms  for  not  devoting  more  of  his  time 
to  her.  She,  had  a lurking  suspicion  that  the  won- 
derful “ business”  that  took  Joe  away  so  constantly 
concerned  some  of  the  fanners’  daughters  about, 
and  it  made  her  very  finger-ends  tingle  to  think  of 
“having  to  come  uuder  Joe’s  wife.” 

Poor  Joe ! To  him  this  exquisite  little  Estelle 
was  such  a revelation  as  he  had  never  dreamed  of. 
Because  he  felt  awkward  in  the  presence  of  her 
daintiness  he  imagined  he  was  so,  and  he  grew 
more  and  more  chilly  and  constrained,  while  angry 
with  himself  because  he  could  not  be  otherwise; 
and  then  when  he  beheld  the  legitimate  reflection 
of  his  strange  manner  in  Estelle  he  was  angr*'  4 
her,  and,  having  succeeded  in  getting  upon  u set- 

tle, carried  matters  with  an  altogether  high  hand. 
That  independent  \Ve3tem  head  of  his  quite  amazed 
Estelle  with  the  haughtiness  of  its  carriage. 

She  talked  sometimes  of  going  home,  but  week 
after  week  passed  and  still  she  staid ; not  quite  so 
cheerful  always,  poor  child,  for  she  had  a trouble 
of  her  own  that  was  yet  not  quite  palpable  enough 
to  be  told  to  Cousin  Livy.  Papa  wrote  so  briefly 
and  so  seldom,  and  he  did  not  respond  to  her  talk 
about  coming  home,  and — of  course  it  was  merely 
accidental — but  something  must  ail  papa.  If  he 
would  only  tell  her  she  might  come  home  she  would 
know  very  soon  what  it  all  meant. 

In  the  first  weeks  after  Estelle’s  coming  she  and 
Joe  had  often  ridden  out  on  horseback  in  the  even- 
ings. But  this  had  not  been  in  a long  time  now, 
when,  by  some  chance,  Joe  being  unusually  genial, 
she  asked  him  to  ride  with  her.  Just  as  they  were 
starting  a neighbor,  who  had  just  come  from  the 
nearest  post-office,  brought  Estelle  a letter,  and  she 
stopped  to  read  it  by  the  sunset  glow.  Something 
took  Joe  away  meanwhile,  and  when  he  returned 
the  letter  had  disappeared;  but  Estelle  looked  pale 
and  preoccupied,  and  continued  so  during  the  ride. 

It  was  late  in  the  fall,  the  evening  a magnifi- 
cently beautiful  one,  brightened  by  a moon  and  the 
hazy  light  of  the  various  fires  which  at  this  season 
kindle  one  after  another  on  the  prairies,  and  sweep 
its  length  with  a sharper  edge  than  ever  scythe 
had. 

Their  destination  was  a husking  part)’,  which 
Estelle  was  very  curious  to  attend ; hut  since  the 
receipt  of  that  letter,  though  sportive  as  a kitten 
before,  she  was  quiet  and  subdued,  and  rode  palely, 
almost  voiceless,  beside  her  cousin.  Joe  looked 
like  a prince  on  horseback,  and  felt  more  at  home 
there  than  any  where  else.  Unconsciously  he  had 
been  anticipating  wonderful  things  this  evening, 
and  was  all  the  more  unprepared  for  this  strange 
un  sociability  on  the  part  of  Estelle.  The  end  of  it 
was,  that  when  all  his  efforts,  put  forth  to  such  an 
unusual  degree,  failed  to  elicit  any  but  a monosyl- 
labic response  from  Estelle,  he  grew  moodily  silent 
himself,  not  to  say  sulky. 

“She’s  got  a letter  from  that  city  lover  of  hers,” 
he  muttered,  inwardly,  “and  of  course  I’m  no- 
where.” 

Estelle  was  too  preoccupied,  however,  to  even 
notice  his  moodiness,  and  when  they  arrived  at  the 
husking  frolic  carried  herself  still  very  strangely, 
standing  apart  and  watching  the  gay  groups  with 
eyes  that,  to  Joe’s  jaundiced  judgment,  were  only 
supercilious  and  scornful.  She  refused  to  partici- 
pate, and,  when  Joe  rather  urged  her,  begged  him, 
almost  fretfully,  to  let  her  alone.  Haughtily  enough 
he  obeyed  her,  joining  the  laughing  huskers  and 
laughing  louder  than  any,  but  occasionally  stealing 
a look  half  angry,  half  inqniring  at  Estelle,  who, 
standing  with  her  sweet  face  in  shadow,  seemed  to 
him  just  then  what  he  named  her  in  his  thought— 
a cold,  proud,  heartless  girl,  who  was  venting  her 
caprices  on  him  as  she  would  not  think  of  doing 
upon  her  city  lover.  Suddenly  she  came  and 
begged  to  speak  with  him  a moment  He  nodded 
carelessly,  but  continued  his  chat  with  the  young 
red-cheeked  coquette  beside  him,  while  Estelle  wait- 
ed some  time,  and  then  with  a face  whose  mute  ag- 
ony almost  penetrated  his  jealous  perverseness,  she 
spoke  to  him  again.  But  in  his  willfully  blind,  dis- 
torted frame  of  mind  he  gave  this  appeal  as  little 
heed  as  the  other.  When  he  looked  up  again  Es- 
telle was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Thinking,  with  a 
stifled  pang  of  self-reproach,  how  white  her  face  had 
looked,  he  resolved  to  go  to  her  at  once.  There  was 
invoidable  delay — a word  from  one,  a laugh 


with  another — for  Joe  was  a great  favorite,  and  sev- 
eral minutes  more  were  gone  before  he  discovered 
that  Estelle  was  not  to  lie  found. 

Remembering  suddenly  one  or  two  occasions  on 
which  she  had  met  such  moods  of  his  as  this,  with 
a curious  promptitude  of  action  he  sprung  to  where 
he  had  left  the  horses.  Estelle’s  was  gone  ! 

The  mad,  rash  girl,  to  attempt  to  cross  alone  the 
tvackless  prairie  that  lay  between  there  and  home. 

Throwing  himself  into  his  saddle,  Joe  rode  des- 
perately away  in  pursuit  of  her,  scouring  the  prai- 
rie in  long  circuits  all  the  wav  till  he  reached  his 
own  door,  and  learned  that  Estelle  had  not  been 
there,  and  then  away  again  on  his  reeking  steed, 
half  mad  witli  perplexity,  self-reproach,  and  fore- 
boding: while  Miss  Livy,  who  was  no  novice  in  rid- 
ing, mounted  another  horse,  and  followed  him  with 
inconceivable  celerity. 

Estelle,  with  all  her  rash  daring,  was  timid,  Joe 
knew.  Without  doubt  she  had  mistaken  the  road, 
and  it  was  not  impossible  that  she  might  wander  all 
night.  What  if  she  got  hemmed  in  among  some 
of  those  fires  that  were  creeping,  creeping  like  gild- 
ed serpents  over  the  plain?  The  poor  child  would 
go  wild  with  terror.  What  a brute  he  had  been 
not  to  answer  her  when  she  spoke  to  him ! 

Involuntarily  he  turned  his  horse’s  head  in  the 
direction  of  first  one  blaze  and  then  another,  piercing 
them  with  his  keen,  quick  eyes,  an*sickening  at  the 
smell  of  burning  that  was  on  the  air. 

At  that  time  the  prairies  being  so  much  traveled 
and  so  much  diminished  in  extent  by  the  inroads 
of  the  immense  farms  plucked  from  its  luxuriance, 
and  for  other  reasons,  a burning  prairie  was  not 
the  terrible  raging  destroyer  of  earlier  years,  but  it 
was  not  a pleasant  thing  to  encounter;  and  though 
the  flames  crept  lower  because  of  the  shortness  of 
the  grass,  this  very  grass  had  a consistency  and 
toughness  which  gave  intensity  to  the  blaze,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  cross  any  extent  of  it  far  from 
safe. 

Nothing  was  more  probable  than  that  Estelle, 
attempting  to  guide  her  course  by  these  fires,  which 
she  had  passed  on  her  way  from  home,  had  not 
made  due  allowance  for  the  distance  they  must  have 
traveled  since  then,  and  so  got  herself  entangled 
among  their  treacherous  fastnesses.  An  easy  mat- 
ter, where  the  farms  notch  and  indent  and  strag- 
gle over  the  prairie,  dividing  it  in  a very  delusive 
manner. 

It  was  as  Joseph  Boynton  feared.  He  came  in 
view  of  Estelle  afar  off,  when  the  blaze  with  which 
she  was  encompassed  on  three  fiery  sides  showed 
her  to  him  at  such  a' distance  that  it  seemed  to  him 
he  should  never,  never  reach  her.  She  appeared 
fascinated  by  terror,  riding  frantically  first  in  one 
direction,  then  in  another,  never  far  in  any,  and 
finally  standing  still  as  though  paralyzed. 

She  was  so  overcome  with  fright  that  she  did  not 
see  her  cousin  till  he  swept  beside  her,  and  linking 
her  terrified  steed  to  his,  whirled  away  again. 

Glancing  at  her,  he  saw  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
she  kept  her  place  in  the  saddle.  She  reeled  diz- 
zily, she  was  almost  fainting.  He  knew  that  his 
already  jaded  horse  would  not  carry  two,  and  her 
own  had  been  hardly  ridden.  Seizing  her  by  the 
arm,  he  shook  her  almost  roughly  to  rouse  her.  She 
tried  to  look  at  him,  but  the  slight  form  drooped, 
swayed.  lie  had  to  support  her,  and  that  circle  of 
flame  was  closing  upon  them. 

It  was  already  too  late  to  escape  by  the  gap  at 
which  he  had  entered — the  blaze  had  leaped  it. 
There  was  no  way  now  but  to  choose  the  most 
available  point,  where  the  belt  of  fire  was  narrow- 
est, and  dash  through.  Even  thai  could  not  be 
done  with  any  hope  of  safety  unless  Estelle  could 
be  reused. 

Feigning  anger,  he  suddenly  shouted  in  the  ear 
of  the  fainting  girl:  “ Cruel  and  heartless  Estelle, 
are  you  selfish  and  cowardly  also?” 

Starting  as  though  he  had  struck  her,  looking  at 
him  in  an  appalled  kind  of  way.  she  caught  at  the 
reins  with  her  little  hands,  straightened  herself,  and 
when  they  made  the  dash,  he  still  guiding  her  horse, 
though  there  was  a momentary  recoil,  she  kept  her 
seat  firmly. 

It  lasted  perhaps  three  minutes,  that  gallop,  the 
horses  taking  long,  half-maddened  leaps  over  the 
blazing  surface,  the  smoke  and  heat  stifling  horse 
and  rider,  but  neither  stumbled  nor  faltered,  and 
they  stood  presently  safe  in  a recently  plowed  field, 
safe  save  some  slight  scorching  of  the  horses'  flanks 
and  fetlocks. 

The  danger  was  past,  and  after  a brief  rest,  in 
which  neither  said  much,  they  rode  swiftly  as  their 
overtasked  steeds  could  toward  home. 

The  heart  of  each  was  full.  Words  came  almost 
to  their  lips,  but  neither  spoke  save  in  briefest  fash- 
ion, till  they  paused  at  the  door  of  the  farm-house. 
Then,  as.  Joe  lifted  her  from  the  saddle,  Estelle 
said,  with  grave,  deep  earnestness : 

“I  have  a great  deal  to  be  grateful  to  you  for, 
Cousin  Joe.  I don't  think  I'm  cruel  or  heartless, 
but  I don’t  know  how  to  thank  you  in  words  for  the 
life  you  have  saved  to-night.” 

“Don’t,  then,”  ho  said,  lightly:  but  his  voice 
6hook.  1 ‘ And  I don’t  think  you  cruel  or  heartless, 
Estelle ; I only  spoke  so  to  you  to  rouse  you  and 
keep  you  from  fainting.” 

He  turned  away  with  the  horses,  and  Estelle  went 
in  alone. 

Miss  Livy  had  not  yet  returned,  and  Estelle 
drooped  to  a seat.  She  felt  weak  and  sick,  but  she 
was  far  enough  from  fainting  now.  Mental  pain 
was  stinging  all  her  senses  to  life.  With  that  let- 
ter in  her  trembling  hands  she  moaned  softly  to 
herself. 

Suddenly  her  Cousin 'Joe  bent  over  her  chair, 
his  features  working. 

1 ‘ In  the  name  of  all  that  is  merciful,  Estelle,  tell 
me  what  is  the  matter.” 

She  looked  up,  frightened. 

“I  want  a friend  so,  0 Joe;  I want  somebody 
to  be  kind  to  me,  and  tell  me  what  I ought  to  do.” 

He  grew.  pale. 

“ 1 am  yoar  friend,  dear.  God  forgive  me  if  I 
have  done  any  thing  to  make  you  think  I am  not." 

She  looked  at  him  pitifully,  and  gave  him  the 

UN1VI 


“Must  I read  it?” 

“ Yes.” 

The  letter  was  from  her  father.  The  wealthy 
and  prosperous  merchant  had  failed ; and  this  was 
to  tell  Estelle  that  by  the  time  it  reached  her  he 
should  be  upon  the  ocean,  seeking  other  lands.  He 
wrote  kindly,  but  with  some  bitterness,  and  con- 
cluded by  entreating  the  kindness  of  Joe  and  bis 
sister  for  Estelle  till  he  came  back.  He  was  still 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  might  redeem  the  past  yet. 
Joe  gave  her  back  the  letter,  and  took  the  two  lit- 
tle hands  closely  in  his.  He  was  trembling. 

“ Estelle,”  he  said,  “ I’ve  no  business  to  say  this 
now,  when  you’re  in  so  much  trouble,  but  I can't 
help  it  somehow.  I know  I'm  a great  blundering, 
awkward  fellow;  hut  I love  you,  and  if  you’ll  try 
to  love  me  you  may  make  me  all  over  again  to  suit 
yourself.” 

Estelle  was  crying;  but  she  lifted  her  face,  smil- 
ing faintly  through  her  tears,  and  looking  at  him  sly- 
ly between  the  crystal  drops. 

“I  — I don’t  think  you’re  — you’re,  I mean,  I 
wouldn’t  have  you  any  different  from  what  you  are, 
Joe,  if  I could,  and — and — I — I — ■" 

“ You  don't  love  me,  Estelle  ?” 

“ I — I think  I do,  Joe.” 


QUITE  iHaOEfEs, 

This  serial  story  is  unavoidably  postponed  till 
this  day  week. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Horkihi.b  Affair.—  At  n dinner-party  in  the  country 
t he  other  day  a great  sensation  was  caused  by  a gentleman 
dividing  two  ladies. 


A SLIGHT  MISUNDERSTANDING. 
Frenchman.  “ Are  dose  de  vaults  of  de  church  1" 
Wink  Pouter.  “Yea,  Sir." 

Frenchman.  “ And  is  der  any  body  in  dat  cask?'' 
Wink  Pouter.  ••Yea,  Sir;  and  to  make  a old  joke,  a 
wery  good  body,  too.” 

F renchmau  makes  a note  of  the  peculiar  method  of  bur' 
ial  in  England. 


A paragraph  in  a Scotch  paper  say*  that  a certain  Cap- 
tain Nicholson,  while  shooting  at  Brotherton,  had  the  ex. 
traordinnry  good  fortune  to  kill  a snipe  flying  and  a hare 
running  with  odc  shot.  Two  birds  with  one  stone  is  a 
joke  to  this  1 Was  the  hare  running  in  the  air  or  the  bird 
flying  on  the  ground,  we  should  like  to  know  ? 

TO  SPIRITUALISTS. 

$100,000  CHALLENGE.— NIGGER  SAMBO,  the  cele- 
brated singer  of  “ Who's  dat  a looking  at  par,  Dinah!" 
and  connected  with  the  far-famed  troupe  of  Ebony  Jin- 
glers,  hereby  challenges  Messrs.  Home,  Forster,  or  the 
Brothers  Davenport,  to  go  through  the.  air  above  on  a 
banjo,  ns  well  as  himself. 

Spirits  nr. low  Proof Dr.  Newman  somewhere  says 

that  tlie  devil  lias  often  been  put  to  ridiculous  flight  by 
the  sign  of  the  Cross.  No  doubt  he  has,  ns  often  ns  he  has 
appeared.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the  “sperrits” 
which  actuate  Mediums  can  sever  stand  any  conclusive 
test,  and  ever  also  avoid  the  experimentum  crucis. 


Epitaph  on  a letter-carrier— Post  obit. 

Private  and  Confidentiai — As  a profound  secret  we 
beg  to  mention  to  our  readers  that  it  is  stated  in  a Welsh 
paper  that  “the  inhabitants  of  Llanbedrgoch  and  tbe  con- 
tiguous parish  of  Llanfairmutharfarneitlmr'— but  we  are 
sure  our  readers  will  repeat  it  (if  they  can),  so  we  pause. 


The  real  winner  of  the  Cesarewilch — Princess  Dagmar. 

The  exact  worth  of  Spiritualism — Not  a rap. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Barham,  author  of  the  fanmi's  “Ingolds- 
by  Legends,”  used  to  tell  a story  of  tlie  complete  discom- 
fiture of  a wit  of  no  inferior  order  by  a message,  politely 
delivered  at  a supper-party  by  a little  girl,  “If  yott  please, 
Mr.  Jones,  mamma  sends  her  compliments,  and  would  be 
much  obliged  if  you  would  begin  lo  be  funny." 


Sporting  Prophecy — That  u dark  horse  named  Burglar 
will,  one  of  these  days,  win  two  Darbies. 


Can  cock-crowing  be  called  (h)en-chanting  ? 


Not  at  Home.— “Is  your  father  at  homo?"  inquired  a 
man  of  tlie  little  girl  who  admitted  him.  “Is  your  name 
Bill?"  she  asked.  “ Some  people  call  m«so,”  replied  he. 
“TlieL  he  is  not  at  home  ; for  I heard  him  tell  John  if  any 
bill  came  to  say  he  was  not  at  home.” 

Retreat  for  Decayed  Spiritualists — The  Home  for  Idiots. 


Definition  of  “ Attic  Salt" — A Greek  Sailor. 


Tiie  Marriaok  Market.— Monday  Evening.— Inthe  ab- 
sence of  heavy  maternal  embarrassments  there  has  been  a 
much  better  feeling  in  connection  with  the  JIarriage  Mark- 
et, bachelors  having  risen  from  the  extreme  point  of  de- 
ression  consequent  on  inquiries  being  made  as  to  state  of 
linkers’  accounts.  Templed  by  tlie  partial  return  of  con- 
fidence and  the  low  level  of  flirtations,  offers  have  ad- 
vanced, and  matrimonial  speculators  have  proceeded  to 
close  engagements.  The  flow  of  talk  into  the  Bank  of 
Tattle  proceeds  steadily,  nnd  is  likely  to  continuo  for  some 
time.  A good  business  was  transacted  in  Foreign  Counts 
nnd  Native  Colonels.  Captains  are  looking  up,  and  Cor- 
nets are  depressed.  Government  Clerks  surprisingly  act- 
ive, particularly  at  lunch.  Spinsters  shy.  Widows  ad- 
vancing. Mammas  declining.  Both  Blondes  and  Bru- 
nettes looking  up.  Piccadilly  Weepers  in  high  favor. 
Good  horsewomen  mounting;  and  ladies  of  literary  turn 
of  mind  nowhere. 


A celebrated  Dublin  divine  was  engaged  one  evening  in 
a disquisition  on  the  difference  between  Irish  and  Scotch 
Celts,  and  suddenly  asked,  “What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween an  Irishman  and  a Scotchman  on  the  top  of  a mount- 
ain in  frosty  weather?" — “One  is  cowld  with  the  kilt,  and 
the  other  is  kilt  with  the  cowld.” 

An  Unintentional  Pun.— Among  the  lots  catalogned 
at  a sale  of  English  books  which  lately  took  place  in  Cal- 
cutta,  were  the  following:  ‘‘Mill  on  Jurisprudence,”  “Dit- 
to on  the  Floss!”  The  intelligent  auctioneer  had  coupled 
“ Mill  on  Jurisprudence"  with  Miss  Evans’s  well-known 
novel  “The  Mill  on  the  Floss!” 


“Talkin'  of  law,"  says  Pompey,  “makes  me  think  of 
what  the  mortal  Cato,  who  lib  most  a thousand  years  ago, 
once  said— the  law  is  like  a groun'  glass  winder,  that  gives 
light  enuff  to  light  us  poor  mortals  in  de  dark  passage 
of  life;  but  it  would  puzzle  de  old  gentleman  himself  to 
see  troo  it." 


People  have  little  gratitude  to  those  who  speak  the  strict 
truth  of  them.  The  bald  wife  of  Selencus  gave  six  hun- 
dred pounds  to  a poet  who  extolled  the  beauty  and  pro- 
fusion of  her  hair. 


In  QiCJfiilf  cStfiTJmTn 
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MAJOIt-GRNEitAL  GURSHO.M  MOTT.— [PnOTOQttAPiutD  by  Bbaiiy.) 


V . W.  V\  OOD,  CHIEF  ENGINEER  UNITED  STATES  NAVY. — [Piiotoobapiikd  by  Brady.] 


tie.  In  tlie  late  campaign  from  the  Rappahannock 
to  the  James  he  has  commanded  a division  of  the 
Second  Corps — the  same  which  was  formerly  com- 
manded by  Generals  Hooker  and  Sicki.es  in  the 
Third  Corps.  This  division  now  includes  all  that 
is  left  of  the  old  Third  Corps,  Hooker's  “Old 
Guard.”  This  is  a veteran  division  which  has 
served  during  the  Avar,  being  now  reduced  to  a small 
number.  It  was  this  division  which  was  attacked 
and  partially  flanked  in  the  late  advance  to  the  left. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  MOTT. 

Major-General  Gershom  Mott  is  a native 
of  New  Jersey,  from  which  State  he  brought  a full 
brigade  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  This  brigade 
belonged  to  the  First  Division  of  the  old  Third 
Corps.  Almost  from  the  first  organization  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  he  has  been  identified  Avith 
its  history.  Ho  has  participated  in  all  the  great 
battles  of  Virginia.  He  was  wounded  in  the  sec- 
ond battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  Avas  afterward  promoted 
from  the  rank  of  Senior  Colonel  commanding  the 
Ncav  Jersey  Brigade  lo  that  of  Brigadier-General. 
At  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  operations  of  Sickles’s  Divi- 
sion, and  at  the  latter  he  was  wounded  for  the  sec- 
ond time.  At  Gettysburg  lie  Avas  mentioned,  as  on 
former  occasions,  for  his  gallant  services  in  that  bat- 


steamers  and  other  vessels  being  constructed  for 
the  Navy  Department.  He  Avas  born  in  Wake 
County,  North  Carolina,  in  the  year  1818.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  parents,  which  occurred  when  lie 
was  very  young,  he  Avas  sent  to  the  North  to  he 
educated.  After  passing  through  college  his  great 
taste  and  natural  inclination  for  mechanics  and  en- 
gineering induced  him  to  connect  himself  with  the 
Messrs.  Kemble,  of  the  West  Point  Foundry,  in 
this  city,  at  the  time  the  largest  and  most  eminent 
Avorks  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  At  this  estab- 
lishment he  remained  for  several  years,  where  he 
acquired  a thorough  knoAvledge  of  engineering; 
and  after  an  extensive  experience,  on  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Naval  Engineer  Corps,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  in 
March,  1845,  he  entered  the  iiaA'al  service,  in  which 
he  has  been  actively  engaged  during  a period  of 


nearly  tAventy  years.  In  regard  to  his  past  histo- 
ry, the  Navy  Register  for  1864  records  him  as  hav- 
ing been  at  sea  for  nearly  eight  years,  and  on  shore- 
duty  in  naval  dock-yards  and  on  other  special  serA-- 
icc  eight  and  a half  years.  Ho  is  ut  present  the 
senior  Chief  Engineer  in  the  navy,  and  was  select- 
ed by  Secretary  Welles  to  fill  the  responsible  po- 
sition of  General  Inspector  of  Steam  Machinefy, 
etc. ; in  which  duty  is  included  the  construction  of 
our  iron-clad  fleet,  and  the  machinery  for  the  new 
class  of  vessels  Avhich  are  at  present  being  con- 
structed. The  new  and  destructiA'e  shell  and  its 
arrangement,  receutly  used  Avith  such  tremendous 
eft'ect  by  the  gallant  Lieutenant  Cushing  in  the 
destruction  of  the  rebel  ram  Albemarle , in  the  Roa- 
noke River,  Avas  designed  by  him,  as  also  the  iron- 
clad torpedo  vessel  Stromboli , nearly  completed,  a 
poAA  erful  engine  of  destruction  in  naval  warfare. 


CHIEF-ENGINEER  W.  W.  WOOD. 

Chief-Engineer  W.  W.  Wood,  United  States 
Navy,  whose  portrait  we  publish  on  this  page,  is 
at  present  attached  to  the  staff  of  Rear-Admiral 
Gregory',  as  general  superintendent  of  iron-clad 
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VIEW  IN  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA.— [Skktched  by  D.  R.  Brown.] 


PARIS  FASHIONS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

To  multiply  a lady’s  requirements  appears  to  be 
the  predominant  idea  of  all  the  purveyors  of  fashion 
m female  dress ; and,  as  though  one  robe  were  not 
sufficient,  the  modistes  have  now  introduced  a de- 
scription of  double  dress,  which  makes  the  wearer 
appear  to  indulge  in  two  at  a time— thus  increasing 
the  outlay,  as,  of  course,  the  material  for  both  must 
be  good ; otherwise  they  would  not  be  in  unison. 
One  of  our  illustrations  depicts  this  new  style,  which 
we  leave  to  the  appreciation  of  our  fair  readers. 

Bonnets,  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term, 
are  still  getting  smaller  by  degrees  and  beautifully 
less,  dwindling  gradually  away  till  they  have  al- 
most the  appearance  of  small  caps,  richly  ornament- 
ed with  lace,  flowers,  and  birds,  the  owlet  often 
playing  a conspicuous  part  in  the  composition  of 


the  actual  Parisian  chapeau.  It  appears,  after  all, 
that  the  small-sized  bonnet  is  definitively  adopted  for 
the  approaching  winter,  during  which  also  the  short 
paletot  (mostly  in  light  cloth)  will  he  generally 
worn  for  ordinary  toilet;  but,  for  full  dress,  the, 
ruched  camail,  the  burnous,  and  the  eternal  chale 
de  cachemire.  For  indoor  wear  red  cloth  or  cash- 
mere vests  are  very  fashionable,  and  are  very  be- 
coming to  either  dark  or  fair  complexions,  an  ad- 
vantage which  is  peculiar  to  this  color,  now  more 
popular  than  ever. 

The  spirit  of  exaggeration  which  we  have  so  fre- 
quently observed  is  now  applied  to  ear-rings,  which 
have  acquired  almost  dangerous  dimensions.  The 
jewelers  of  the  Palais-Royale  seem  to  vie  with  each 
other  daily  in  the  production  of  something  larger 
than  has  hitherto  been  seen,  until  the  proportions  of 
these  aural  pendants  have  become  quite  monstrous. 


All  forms  have  been  adopted  and  magnified,  so  that 
we  have  the  triangular,  the  long,  the  wide,  and  the 
round  cymbal -shaped  ear-rings,  of  a fearful  weight, 
in  gold.  In  keeping  with  these,  the  wide  leather 
belts  are  fastened  by  buckles  of  from  four  to  six 
inches  in  length,  and  made  of  fevery  possible  mate- 
rial. Something  more  agreeable,  and  certainly  far 
more  graceful,  is  the  black  lace  waistband,  fastened 
behind  with  a bow  and  rather  short  ends.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  these  waistbands  will  finally  triumph 
over  the  harness-looking  belts,  which  find  favor  in 
the  eyes  of  many  of  the  showy  Parisiennes. 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Fig.  1.  Morning  Drew. — This  is  altogether  an  “at 
home"  costume,  the  color  of  the  dross  being  generally  light, 
over  a gay-colored  jupe,  which  is  seen  through  the  open- 
ings left  expressly  in  the  dress,  buttoned  in  front  nnd  be- 
hind, much  in  the  manner  of  a robe  de  chambre.  The 


material  of  the  dress  depleted  in  onr  engraving  is  light- 
brown  cashmere,  over  a blue  Jupe.  The  graduating  but. 
tons  may  be  either  in  dull. gold  or  in  mother-of-pearl. 

Fig.  2.  Ball  Dress. — White  tarlatan  robe,  ornamented 
round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  with  two  flitted  flounces,  eur- 
mounted  by  a straw-colored  silk  edging.  Over  the  two 
bottom  flounces  four  otbera  arc  draped  in  the  style  Bliown 
in  onr  illustration;  and  above  tlicse  two  apparent  jupes 
is  a third,  also  in  white  tarlatan,  disposed  ehawlwise,  nnd 
in  a poiut  behind,  while  forming  n tunic  in  front.  The 
uppermost  jupe  is  provided  with  a deep  lace  trimming, 
surmounted  by  a boiiillotme,  through  which  a light-bluo 
ribbon  is  passed.  There  is  a very  wide  dark-blue  silk 
waistband,  fastened  by  a bow  behind.  The  decollete  cor- 
sage is  covered  with  a bertha  trimmed  with  lace  and  bouil- 
lonnA  The  coiffuie  is  arranged  in  the  latest  style,  the 
ornamentation  consisting  of  a white  and  a blue  feather,  in- 
tertwined, and  partly  concealing  the  golden  comb. 

Fig.  3.  Walking  Dress The  robe  and  paletot  are  In 

stone-colored  foulard,  trimmed  throughout  with  violet  silk 
niching.  The  only  ornament  on  the  skirt  is  a narrow 
flounce.  Small  straw  bonnet,  with  a rose  between  two  black 
velvets,  is  the  tour-de-tSle ; violet  silk  bows  and  ends. 
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MASON  & HAMLIN’S  CABINET 
ORGANS. 

Having  taken  some  pains  to  satisfy  ourselves  re- 
specting the  merits  of  tnese  new  instruments,  we  are 
able  to  speak  very  confidently  in  regard  to  them,  and 
to  recommend  them  heartily  to  our  readers.  We 
have  not  found  any  difference  in  the  opinions  enter- 
tained of  them  by  musicians ; all  value  them  high- 
ly, and  all  agree  that  their  superiority  to  all  other 
instruments  of  the  class,  American  or  foreign,  is  in- 
disputable.— New  York  Examiner. 


J.  H.  Winslow  & Co, 


THE  GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY  EVER  OFFERED 
TO  SECURE  GOOD  JEWELRY  AT 
LOW  PRICES. 


Company. 

No.  31  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 

Opposite  the  Post-Office. 

CASH  CAPITAL  AND  ACCUMULATION  OVEB 


100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  GOLD 
PENS,  BRACELETS,  LOCKETS,  RINGS,  GENT’S 
PINS,  SLEEVE  BUTTONS,  STUDS,  ETC., 

Worth  $500,000, 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  blow  what  you  are 
to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particulars ; also 
terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  Regiment  and 
Town  in  the  Country. 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


Our  whole  stock  of  Imported  Watches  are  now  offered 
at  reduced  prices.  Single  Watches  ut  Wholesale  rates 
An  Elegant  Watoh  in  Fine  Gold  Plated  Double  Cases 
Richly  Engraved,  Turned  Centre,  Carved  Balance  Bridge 
English  Full  Plate  Jeweled  Movements,  adjusted  He™’ 
lator,  Spring  Bolt,  Spade  Hands,  and  Fine  Enameled  White 
Dial,  a serviceable  article  in  running  order,  with  Kev 
Case,  etc.,  complete,  and  a Gent’s  Handsome  Vest  Chain 
and  beautiful  Miniature  Gold  Locket  to  match,  with  Double 
Cases,  Box,  and  Glass  for  Two  Likenesses.  Sent  Free  bv 
mail  to  any  address  for  only  $10.  1 

A Neat  Silver  Watcu  in  Heavy  Double  Cases,  Small 
Size,  same  as  the  above,  with  Key,  Case,  etc.,  complete, 
and  Gent's  Vest  Chain , Engraved  Double  Case  Locket,  eta! 
Sent  Free  by  mail  to  any  address  for  only  $7. 

The  Imperial  Watch, 

Containing  a Rare  and  Wonderful  Combination  of  Me- 
chanical Effects,  combining  within  its  cases  and  attached 
to  its  machinery  a beautiful  and  correct  working  Thru- 
mometeb,  an  accurately  adjusted  Mariner’s  Compass  in 
miniature,  sunk  in  Dial,  and  a Reliable  Calendar,  indl. 
citing  day  of  month,  week,  etc.,  la  Case,  rendering  this 
Watch  a perfect  Storm,  Heat,  and  1P*mk  Indicator.  The 
beautiful  machinery  of  this  valuable  Watch  is  encased  in 
Finely  Finished  Double  Hunting,  Magic  Spring  19  Line 
Cases  (the  outer  cases  being  of  fine  18-Carat  Gold,  inner 
cases  of  Solid  Gold  Composite ),  Richly  Engraved  Top  and 
Bottom,  with  Panel  for  Marne,  Turned  Nerl,  movable 
Pendant  Bow,  and  Fancy  Push  Spring.  Genuine  English 
Improved  Jeweled  Action,  M.  J.  Tobias  movements,  Pol. 
ished  Cap  and  Doom.  Self-acting  Click.  Equal  Balance, 
Independent  Actions,  Fine  White  Dials,  Polished  Steel  Cut 
Hands,  and' is  an  Exact  Imitation  of  $100  watch,  and 
used  by  the  Royal  Engineers  and  Officers  of  the  British 
Army.  None  Genuine  unless  bearing  our  private  trade- 
mark. Price  per  single  one,  all  complete,  by  mail,  $20. 

CATELY  BROTHERS,  Sole  Importers, 
102  Nas-nu  St.,  N.  Y.  Established  1868. 


The  triennial  dividend  of  profits  of  this  Company  has 
resulted  in  a bonus  or  addition  to  the  policy  of  more  than 
60  per  cent,  on  the  whole  premium  paid. 

The  dividends  are  paid  in  the  life-time  of  the  assured, 
thus  aiding  them  to  pay  future  premiums. 

POLICIES  are  incontestiblo  after  five  years  from  issue, 
for  or  on  account  of  errors,  omissions,  and  misstatements 
in  the  application,  except  as  to  age. 

ANNUITIES  are  granted  on  favorable  terms. 

HENRY  STOKES,  President. 

C.  Y.  WEMPLE,  Secretary,  J.  L.  HALSEY,  Ass’t  Sec’y ; 

S.  N.  STEBBINS,  Actuary. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Jwtt  Published: 

UNIFORM  FOR  OFFICERS  OF  UNITED  8TATE8 
NAVY,  as  prescribed  in  the  present  Regulations  of 
tlie  U.  S.  Navy  Department,  fully  Illustrated.  Price,  $2. 
Will  be  sent  by  mail  prepaid  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  $2  24,  by  TOMES,  MELVAIN  & CO., 
Dealers  in  Arms,  Military  Goods,  &c.,  No.  6 Maiden 
Lane,  New  York. 


GREAT  CHANCE  to  MAKE  MONEY 

And  to  receive  a WATCH  FREE,  by  selling  our  great 
NOVELTY  and  NATIONAL  PRIZE  PACKETS,  contain- 
ing fine  stationery  and  one  chance  in  the  great  sale  of 
$060,000  of  Watches,  Jewelry,  &c.  These  Packets  retail 
tor  30  cents,  and  agents  and  dealers  remitting  us  $17,  we 
will  send  lflO  Packets  and  a fine  Silver  Watch,  thus  giv- 
ing the  best  chance  to  make  money  ever  offered,  as  these 
Packets  sell  rapidly,  the  stationery  alone  being  worth 
more  than  the  price  asked.  Also, 

SPLENDID  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS  and  Photograph 
Pictures.  $10  invested  will  yield  nearly  $60.  Circulars, 
witli  full  particulars,  mailed  free.  G.  S.  HASKINS  & CO., 
36  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


A Hint  to  our  Lady  Headers. 

We  advise  all  our  lady  friends  iu  want  of  Fine  FURS  to 
examine  the  extensive  assortment  tobeseenat  BURKE’S, 
No.  210  Broadway,  Southeast  corner  of  Fulton  Street.  He 
IMPORTS  and  MANUFACTURES  his  own  stock,  which 
enables  him  to  undersell  his  competitors. 


Howard’s  “Improved’ 


Soldier’s  Money-Belt. 

Every  Soldier  can  have  one  sent  to  him  by  return  mail, 
free  of  postage,  by  enclosing  $2  80  or  $3  00,  according  to 
the  quality  desired.  Large  discount  to  dealers.  Address 
HOWARD  BELT  CO.,  436  Broadway,  New  York. 


Five  Anatomical  Engravings. 

Has  information  never  before  published. 

Sent  free,  in  a sealed  envelope  for  10  cents. 

Address  Box  4652,  New  York  Post-Office. 


Songs  for  Soldiers  and  their  Friends. 

THE  TRUMPET  OF  FREEDOM.  Containing  Soldier's 
Chorus;  Viva  1’ America;  Mother,  when  the  War!  over; 
Mount,  Boys,  Mount  . Picket  Guard ; Not  a Star  from  our 
Flag;  Volunteer's  Wife;  Red,  White,  and  Blue;  To  Ca- 
naan; Do  they  Pray  for  me  at  Home?  How  do  you  like 
it,  Jefferson  1).  ? Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic ; Glory 
Hallelujah;  Garibaldi  Hymn;  and  other  popular  Songs, 
Duets,  Ac.,  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  40  cents.  OLIVER 
DITSON  Si  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


CHASE’S  CHEMICAL  COMPOUND 

For  the  Benrd.  One  bottle  will  force  a vigorous  growth 
of  hair  upon  the  smoothest  face  in  five  weeks,  or  upon 
bald  heads  in  eight  weeks.  Testimonials  of  thousands 
given.  Circulars  mailed  free.  Warranted  as  represented, 
or  money  returned.  Price  $1,  or  four  bottles  for  $3.  Sent 
sealed  and  post-paid.  Address  S.  S.  QHASE, 

P.  O.,  Drawer  353,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


“The  West  Indian  Hair 
Curler,” 

Warranted  to  curl  the  most  straight  and  stiff  hair,  on 
the  first  application,  into  short  ringlets  or  waving  mass- 
ive curls.  Sent  to  any  address  on  r ceipt  of  $1  00  Ad- 
dress WACD  GILBERT  LYON, 

Box  6281,  New  York  Post-Office. 


“BOOKS  BY  RETURN  MAIL.” 

Any  Book,  Map,  Chart,  Portrait,  Album,  Magazine,  or 
Paper,  sent  “ by  return  of  first  post"  at  Publishers' 
Prices.  Editors,  Agents,  Preachers,  Teachers,  and  otil- 
ers  supplied.  All  works  on  Phonography.  Hydropathy, 
Anatomy,  Medicine,  Mechanics,  Dictionaries,  Gazet- 
teers, Encyclopedias,  and  on  the  Natural  SoiKNOEa 
Address  Messrs.  FOW LER  & WELLS,  Purchasing  Agents, 
339  Broadway,  New  York.  P.  S.  All  the  New  York  Ex. 
presses  call  at  our  bouse,  389,  daily. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES f— MyOnguent  will 
force  them  to  gl  ow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1 

sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


GCE.  A speedy  cure  warranted.  Send  $3  00  to  Dr. 
. DIX,  Box  598,  Philadelphia  P.  O.  A gents  wanted. 


BARD  & BROTHER'S  (Established  1845) 


PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES.  Also  Manufacturer  of 
BARD  & WILSON’S  PATENT  ANGULAR  NIB  GOLD 
PENS.  JA8.  D.  BARD,  Ag’t,  No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  N. 
Y.  Gold  Pens  Repaired  or  Exchanged. 


U.  S.  Government  Artificial  Leg-  Repots, 

Where  the  Government  furnishes  the  U.  S. 

Army  and  Navy  Leg  to  Soldiers  gratis,  or  its 
V T '“  value  applied  on  the  Anatomical  Ba'.l  and 
§ Socket  Jointed  Leg,  which  has  lateral  mo. 

1/  tion  at  the  ankle  like  the  natural  one,  653 

Broadway,  New  York ; Rochester,  N.  Y. ; Chi- 
cago, 111. ; Cincinnati,!).;  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
DOUGLAS  BLY,  M.D.,  U.  S.  Commissioner. 
Citizens  furnished  on  private  account. 

For  instructions,  address  Dr.  Bly,  at  nearest  Depot 


SOMETHING  NEW.  Agents  Wanted 

For  illustrated  catalogue  of  our  new,  useful,  and  sala- 
ble articles  to  nil.  (Inclose  stamp.)  RICE  & CO.,  Man- 
ufacturers, 37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Beautiful  false  mustaches,  50  cts.  and  $1  a 

pair.  Goatees,  -50c.  and  $1.  Send  stomp  for  circulars 
of  20  useful  articles.  Address  C£  W.  Philo,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HAND-BOOK  OP 

THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 

Being  a Compilation  of  all  the  Principal  Fvents  in  the 
History  of  every  Vessel  of  the  United  States  Navy,  from 
April,  1881,  to  May,  1864  Compiled  and  arranged  by  B. 
W.  08BON,  1 vol.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

GUNNERY  CATECHISM, 

As  applied  to  the  Service  of  Naval  Ordnance,  adapted 
to  the  Latest  Official  Regulations,  and  approved  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Ordnance,  Navy  Department.  ByJ.  1).  Brandt, 
formerly  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  1 vol.,  18mo,  with  plates  and 
diagrams.  Cloth,  $1  50.  D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  Publisher, 
192  Broadway.  Copies  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


INQUIRE  FOR 

TUCKERS  PATENT  SPRING  BEDS. 

For  sale  by  the  Furniture  Dealers  generally  through  the 
United  Staten.  At  wholesale  by  HIRAM  TUCKER, 


|f  I A MONTH  made  by  discharged  soldiers  and 
lyj  others,  with  stencil  tools.  Don’t  fail  to  send 
free  catalogue,  containing  full  particulars.  Ad 
S.  M.  SPENCER,  Brattleborough,  Vt. 


ELLIPTIC  SEWIHG  MACHINES, 

They  are  the  best  Sec  them  befoie  purchasing 
Office,  No.  637  Broadway,  New  York. 


WHISKERS ! MUSTACHES! 

Send  a three-cent  stomp  for  descriptive  circular  of  Dr. 
De  F.'j  (of  London,  England)  Himalaya  Fluid,  which  will 
force  a perfect  growth  of  whiskers  on  the  smoothest  face 
in  two  weeks.  Read  extracts  from  the  London  Times  in 
circular.  Read  it  Address 

DR.  HENRIQUE  DE  FOREST,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


CAVALRYMEN ! 

Seamless  Saddle-Cloths,  shaped  to  the  bnck  of  the  home. 
Tested  and  adopted  by  the  United  States  Government. 
An  excellent  article.  Sent  free,  by  mail  or  express,  on 
receipt  of  price.  Seven  Dollars. 

NICHOLS  & TOMPKINS,  Newark,  N.  J. 


ATTENTION! 

100  Photographs  of  handsome  Ladies  for  50  cents; 
100  Photographs  of  Generals  for  50  cents.  Too  cheap. 
Send  all  orders  to  C.  BRIGGS, 

Drawer  No.  6308,  Chicago,  111. 


STRANGE!  Strange!  Full  Instructions,  by 
which  any  person  can  master  the  great  art  of  Ventrilo- 
quism in  a few  hours,  and  astonish  the  world.  Price  50 
cts.  by  maiL  Address  DR.  FRANKLIN,  Calhoun,  111, 


$125  A MONTH, 

WANTED.— Sew  ing-Macuinb  Agents  ! Every  where, 
to  introduce  the  new  Shaw  < fc  Clark  Family  Sewing 
Machine,  the  only  low  price  machine  in  the  country  which 
is  licensed  by  Grover  & Baker,  Wheeler  & Wilson,  Howe, 
Singer  & Co.,  and  Bachelder.  Salary  and  expenses,  or 
large  commissions  allowed.  All  other  machines  now  sold 
for  less  than  forty  dollars  each  are  infringements,  and 
the  seller  and  user  liable.  Illustrated  circulars  scut  /r«e. 
Address  SHAW  & CLARK,  Biddeford,  Maine. 


FREE  READING! 

Soldiers,  Sailors,  Marines,  Every  Body— °end  ns  yom 
address.  Will,  in  return,  send  you  a large  family  news- 
paper, replete  with  good  miscellaneous  reading  matter. 
Sent  gratia.  CUAS.  E.  MACKEY,  81  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y 


3 ERG  & CO.’S  celebrated 

PATENT  C1GARETTOS, 

Wholesale  Depot  at 

GAIL,  AX  & KUCHLER’S, 

Noe.  173  and  175  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Have  Just  Published; 

“FROM  DAN  TO  BEERSHEBA:”  or,  The  Land  of 
Promise  aa  it  now  Appears.  Including  a Description 
of  the  Boundaries,  Topography,  Agriculture,  Antiqui- 
ties, Cities,  and  Present  Inhabitants  of  tlint  wonderful 
Land.  With  Illustrations  of  the  remarkable  Accuracy 
of  the  Sacred  Writers  in  their  Allusions  to  their  Native 
Country.  By  Rev.  J.  P.  Newman,  D.D.  Maps  and  En- 
gravings. 12mo,  Cloth.,  $1  75. 

UNDER  TIIF.  BAN  (Le  Maudit).  Translated  from  the 
French  of  JL  L'Anug  * * *.  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  75;  Paper, 
$1  25. 

ARIZONA  AND  SONORA.  The  Geography,  History,  and 
Resources  of  the  Silver  Region  of  North  America.  By 
Sylvester  Mowry,  of  Arizona,  Graduate  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  late  Lieutenant  Third 
Artillery,  U.  8.  A.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute,  Inte  U.  S.  Boundaiy  Commissioner,  A-e., 
&c.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50.  » 

HARPER’S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT 
REBELLION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Past 

vnr. 

This  work  is  issued  in  Numbers  as  rapidly  as  is  consist 
ent  with  thorough  and  careful  preparation.  Each  Num- 
ber contains  24  pages  of  the  size  of  Harper's  Weekly,  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  and  printed,  in  the  best  manner,  from 
large  and  legible  type.  Price  30  eents. 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE  FOR  DECEMBER,  containing 
the  Commencement  of  Wiikik  Collins's  New  Novel, 
“Armadale;"  the  Continuation  of  ‘‘Our  Mutual 
Friend,”  by  Charles  Dickens;  the  first  of  a new  Series, 
entitled  “ Heroic  Deeds  of  Heroic  Men,”  by  John  S.  0. 
Abbott,  Author  of  the  “ History  of  Nap  leon Char- 
acteristic Sketches  of  Travel  and  Advent  are  by  Roes 
Browne,  the  celebrated  American  Traveller  and  Hu- 
morist; with  the  customary  number  of  Tales,  end  So- 
cial, Historical,  and  Popular  Scientific  Essays.  The  De- 
cember Number  commences  a New  Volume.  Subscrip- 
tions $4  00  a Year. 

I.IND1SFARN  CHASE.  A Novel.  By  T AdoltiiUB 
Trollops.  Svo,  Cloth,  $2  00;  Paper,  $150. 


Hill  I 

UNIVERSITY  OF  Ml' 
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The  Convex  Reflector  Lantern. 

For  burning  Kerosene  or  Coal  Oil  without  Chimney. 

Patented  in  America  and  Europe. 

Without  exception,  the  Cheapest,  Most  Convenient,  Safest 
and  very  Best  HAND  LANTERN  in  use. 

PRICE  $1  00.  SOLD  BY  THE  TRADE  GENERALLY. 
It  gives  a pure  white  light— WITHOUT  CHIMNEY. 

It  stands  QUICK  MOTIONS  in  any  direction. 
Manufactured  by 
ARCHER  & PANCOAST, 

Manufacturers  of 

GAS  FIXTURES,  LAMPS,  CHANDELIERS,  &o.,  Ac., 

9, 11,  and  13  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 


(£©  ARMY  d>1  C 
%pO  WATCH.  \P  ! O 

A handsome  engine  - turned  or  plain  sterling  silver 
double  electro-plated  Watch ; double  cases ; English  move- 
ments; fancy  steel  or  gold  cut  sweep  hands;  enameled 
dial ; new  style  of  index ; chain  action ; self-acting  bal- 
ance; polished  cap.  Especially  adapted  for  army  use. 
A reliable  time-keeper.  Price,  $8  00. 

y A genuine  solid  silver  Watch;  engraved,  plain,  or  en- 
ginc-Turned  heavy  cases;  European  movements ; jeweled 
pinions,  engraved  cap;  spade  cut  hands;  sunk  seconds; 
with  the  English  combination  action;  finely  finished  in 
every  respect;  in  running  order ; and  is  particularly  rec- 
ommended for  reliability  and  cheapness.  Price,  in  a neat 
Morocco  case,  $15  00. 

Our  stock  comprises  over  40  different  styles  of  European 
and  American  Watches,  of  the  latest  and  most  salable 
styles,  for  army  and  home  trade,  consisting  of  American 
Levera  in  various  styled  cases;  English  Chain  Levers. 
Hunting  Silver  and  Glass  Combination  Watches  (some- 
thing new). 

Thermometer  Watches,  American  Army  Watches,  Mag- 
ic Watches,  Ladies’  Petite  Watches,  Enameled  Watches, 
Imperial  Duplex  Watches,  Officers'  Watches,  Photograph- 
ic Watches,  Composite  Watches,  Gold  Levers,  Gold  Chro- 
nometers, and  various  other  styles— some  as  low  as  $6  00. 
Those  wishing  to  buy  single  Watches,  or  dealing  in  them, 
should  send  a stamp  for  our  descriptive  circular.  We  wish 
agents  in  every  town  and  regiment  in  the  country,  and 
offer  great  inducements.  Address  KELLEY  & ALLEN, 
No.  2t0  Broadway,  New  York. 

VALENTINES. 

1 am  now  manufacturing,  and  will  be  ready  to  fill  orders 
on  and  after  Dec.  1st.  Catalogues  sent  free  on  addressing 
B.W.  Hitchcock,ValentineHd.Qrs., 14  Chambers  St.,  N.Y. 

Attention  Company! 

Clark's  Onguent,  a powerful  BtimulanlP  Each  packet 
warranted  to  produce  a full  set  of  whiskers  or  moustaches 
in  six  weeks  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  in- 

iury  to  the  skin.  Any  person  using  this  Unguent,  and 
nding  it  not  as  represented,  by  informing  me  of  the  fact, 
can  have  their  money  returned  them  at  any  time  wii  hiu 
3 months  from  day  of  purchase.  Price  $1  00.  Sent  sealed 
and  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 
Address,  A.  C.  CLARK, 

P.  O.  Drawer  118, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


$1. 


WHISKERS. 


$1. 


For  One  Dollar  I will  send,  sealed  and  post-paid,  the 
“Grecian  Compound,’’  highly  perfumed,  which  I warrant 
to  force  a heavy  growth  of  hair  upon  the  smoothest  face 
in  five  weeks  or  upon  bald  heads  in  eight  weeks,  without 
■tain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Entire  satisfaction  given,  or 
money  refunded.  Descriptive  circulars  mailed  free.  Ad- 
dress E.  L.  SANFORD,  Lansingburg,  N.  Y. 

CURL  YOUR  HAIR.  LADIES. 

12  years  ago  I discovered  an  article  that  will  on  the  first 
application  curl  the  most  straight,  short,  stubborn  hair  in 
beautiful,  luxuriant,  massive  curls.  I will  send  a sample 
free,  with  full  directions.  Address,  with  stamp, 

E.  PALMER,  P.  O.  Box  102,  Parkman,  Geanga  Co.,  O. 

“ TTOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY."  Take  an  agency  for 
our  popular  book,  How  to  Write,  Talk,  Behave,  and 
Do  Business,  $2  25.  Send  stamp  for  particulars  to  Messrs. 
FOWLER  & WELLS,  38.)  Broadway,  New  York. 

ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  HARNDKN'S  EXPRESS, 
No.  65  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


The  Brazilian  Hair  Curler. 

One  application  warranted  to  curl  the  most  straight  and 
stubborn  hair  into  wavy  ringlets  or  heavy  massive  curls. 
Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $1  00.  Address 

S.  S.  CHASE,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


If  you  want  to  know,  &c 

Read  Medical  Common  Sense. 

A curious  book  for  curious  people,  and  a good  book  for 
every  one.  Price,  $1  50.  To  be  had  at  all  news  depots. 
Contents  tables  mailed  free.  Address 

Dr.  E.  B.  FOOTE,  No.  1130  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Sis  Dollars  made  from  fifty  cts.  Call  and  exam- 
ine. or  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  50  cents.  Retails 
for  $6,  by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  1T‘>  C hatham  Square,  N.  Y. 

SHULTS’  CURLIQUE.  For  curling  the  Hair. 
Price  60  cents.  Sent  sealed  and  po9t-paid.  Address 
C.  F.  S1IULTS,  Troy,  X.  Y. 

Shults’  Ongrient  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  post- 
paid, for  50  cents.  Address  C.  F.  SHULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

ARTHUR’S  HOME  MAGAZINE, 

Edited  by  T.  S.  Arthur  and  Virginia  F.  Townsend. 

Tlie  HOME  MAGAZINE  for  1865  will  be  enlarged  and 
Improved,  and  made  still  more  worthy  of  the  eminent 
fevor  with  which  it  lias  been  received. 

Yearly  Terns,  in  Advance— One  copy,  $2  50;  throe 
copies,  $6  00;  five  copies,  and  one  to  getter-up  of  club, 
$10  00;  nine  copies,  and  one  to  getter-up  of  club,  $15  00. 
Address  T.  S.  ARTHUR  & Co., 

323  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


knowledge  is  Power. 

It  is  our  duty  and  our  privilege  to  inform  ourselves  on 
all  important  subjects.  If  you  wish  to  become  familiar 
with  all  the  arts  and  machinations  of  love  and  hatred, 
Bend  stamp,  and  get  circular  containing  full  particulars,  to 
DR.  A.  H.  NAPIER, 

Box  5712, 

N.  Y.  Post  Office. 

Extracts. 

The  Success  of  Burnett's"  Flavoring  Extracts,  in 
Bubstituiion  of  cheaper  goods  js  .baaed  .upon  then"  merit. 
The  bed.  are  the  cheapest.  U 1 0 1 1 IZ£Q  L' 


FOR  SALE. 


The  Premises  Nos.  809  and  811  Chest- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia, 

Opposite  the  Continental  Hotel. 

The  Building  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city. 

48  ft.  10  in.  X 178  ft. 

For  terms,  &c.,  apply  to 

HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


WONDERFUL  DEVELOPMENTS  iu  the  use  of  PE- 
TROLEUM. WOODWARD’S  Patent  Self-Ad- 
justing LANTERN  (just  out)  has  the  following  advantages 
over  any  Lantern  yet  invented : 1st.  It  burns  with  a brill- 
iant light,  and  can  not  be  easily  extinguished.  2d.  The 
glass  can  be  instantly  removed  for  cleaning,  or  replaced 
when  broken.  3d.  it  is  the  best  made  and  most  beau- 
tifully finished  of  any  Lantern  in  use.  Sample  of  Lan- 
tern, including  Savage  & Co. 'a  celebrated  No-Chimney 
Burner,  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  $2  50.  Send  for  cir- 
cular and  price  list.  SAVAGE  & CO., 

286  Greenwich  St. 


Albums  for  the  Army. 

OUR  NEW  POCKET 
ALBUM, 

holding  16  pictures  and 

j.  SEVENTY-FIVE 
g CENTS, 

is  the  cheapest  and  best 
Mqi  Pocket  All>um  ever 
offered  to  the 
Br  Public. 

Sent  by  mail  to  any 
address,  post  - paid,  on 
receipt  of  75  Cents. 
SAMUEL  BOWLES  & COMPANY, 

Photograph  Album  Manufacturers, 

Springfield,  Mess. 


KW  Sent  every  where  by  Mail,  post-paid,  as 
EXTENSION  SILVER-MOUNTED  HOLDERS,  WITH 

COMPOSITE  GOLD  PENS, 
Reverse  Lead  Pencils. 

In  cases  of  one  dozen  each.  The  boxes  are  finely  finish- 
ed and  cloth  lined,  so  that  the  contents  can  sustain  no  in- 
jury in  transportation.  The  Holders  are  of  the  most  hand- 
some and  durable  construction ; are  heavily  silver-plated, 
with  an  extension  of  three  lengths.  All  are  engraved, 
chased,  or  engine-turned,  and  for  beauty  are  not  surpass- 
ed by  any  others.  Our  prices  for  the  holders  and  pens, 
sold  in  dozens  only,  are  as  follows: 

Size  One.  When  open,  51  inches  in  length ; closed  for 
the  pocket,  3 inches  in  length.  Priee  per  dozen— by  mail, 
post-paid — $10  25 ; retails  at  $2  each. 

Size  Two.  When  open,  6 inches  in  length ; closed  for 
the  pocket,  31  inches  i i length.  Price  per  dozen— by- 
mail,  post-paid — $12 ; retails  at  $3  each. 

Size  Three.  When  open,  61  inches  in  length;  closed 
for  the  pocket,  3J  inches  in  length.  Price  per  dozen — by 
mail,  post-paid — $19  25;  retails  at  $5  and  upward. 

Size  Four.  When  open,  71  inches  in  length;  closed  for 
the  pocket,  4 inches  in  length.  Price  per  dozen — by  mail, 
post-paid— $26 ; retails  at  $6  and  upward. 

size  Five.  When  open,  8 Inches  in  length ; closed  for 
the  pocket,  4}*  incites  in  length.  Price  per  dozen — by 
mail,  post-paid— $33  50;  retails  at  $10  nnd  upward. 

Samples — comprizing  one  dozen  of  each  size,  making 
five  dozen : for  the  whole — by  mail,  post-paid— $100 ; will 
retail  at  $312  and  upward.  Also, 

WATcnES  and  Jewelry  in  great  variety  at  low  prices. 
Catalogues  free  by  mail.  Registered  letters  at  our  risk. 

Address  T.  & H.  GAUGHAN,  Manufacturers, 

116  Broadway,  New  York. 


DIAMOND  PARLOR  MATCHES. 

These  matches  are  the  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD— SURE 
FIRE — NO  SULPHUR  — no  disagreeable  smell,  and  a 
luxury  nnd  comfort  to  smokers  and  people  with  weak 
lungs.  For  sale  wholesale  and  retail  by  the 

LODI  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

66  Courtland  Street,  New  York. 


IT  WAS  MY 

MOTHER’S  VOICE! 

New  Song  and  Chorus,  35c.  Sunlight  within  my  Heart, 
Soldier’s  Ilappy  Return,  Mnzourka,  ea.  30c.  ExccUior 
Music  for  Violin,  Flute,  Cornet,  or  Fife.  The  latest  pop- 
ular tunes  in  8 books,  85c. ; 2 Nos.,  25c.,  mailed. 

FREDERICK  BLUKE,  20S  Bowery. 


A CHRISTMAS  SURPRISE  in  a CHRISTMAS  MAG- 
AZINE—DEMORICST’S  ILLUSTRATED  MONTH- 
LY’ and  MM E.  DEMORES  T’S  MIRROR  OF  FASHIONS. 
Splendid  Novelties  and  beautiful  Designs  for  Christmas, 
Christmas  Stories,  Christmas  Present",  Christmas  Poems, 
Christmas  Music,  Christmas  Engravings,  Household  and 
other  Literary  Matter  for  Christmas,  in  the  December 
Number,  now  ready.  Single  copies,  25  cents ; yearly,  $3, 
with  a package  of  one  dollar's  worth  of  full-sized  Fashion- 
able Patterns,  or  the  choice  of  three  large  and  splendid 
engravings  from  paintings  by  Landseer,  entitled  “The 
Stag  at  Bay,”  “The  Saved,”  and  “The  Inundation,”  or  a 
large  engraving  of  Washington,  as  a premium  to  each 
subscriber.  Single  copies  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  price. 
Back  Numbers,  as  Specimens,  10  cents.  Address  W. 
JENNINGS  DEMORE8T,  No.  39  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


FLAYING  ©ARDS. 

The  American  Card  Company’s 
New  Union  Flaying  Cards, 
National  Emblems. 

They  are  the  prettiest  card  made,  and  suit  the  popular 
idea.  The  suits  are  Eagles,  Shields,  Starb,  and  Flags. 
Colonel  in  place  of  King,  Goddess  of  Liberty  for  Queen, 
and  Major  for  Jack. 

All  the  games  can  be  played  as  readily  as  with  cards 
bearing  foreign  emblems.  Each  pack  is  put  up  in  nn  ele- 
gant card-case,  and  then  in  dozen  boxes  for  the  trade. 

In  order  that  all  dealers  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
sell  these  cards,  a sample  box  of  twelve  packs  will  be  sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  Five  Dollars.  Address 
AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY, 

No.  14  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


Dr.  Talbot's  Concentrated  Medical 

PINEAPPLE  CIDER, 

is  a PREVENTIVE  of  SICKNESS.-The  experience  that 
Dr.  Talbot  has  had  for  the  last  Twenty-five  years  con- 
vinces him  that  it  is  time  the  public  had  an  article  offered 
that  will  prevent  sickness.  The  articlo  offered  is  Dr.  Tal- 
bot's Medicated  Pineapple  Cider,  designed  for  all  classes, 
old  and  young.  It  is  not  new  to  the  Doctor,  but  is  en- 
tirely new  to  the  public.  Ono  quart  bottle  will  last  a well 
person  one  year.  This  is  rather  a new  mode  of  doctoring ; 
nevertheless  it  will  save  millions  from  being  sick.  Is  it 
not  better  to  pay  three  dollars  a year  to  keep  from  being 
sick  than  to  pay  ten  or  twenty  dollars  in  doctors’  bills, 
and  as  much  more  for  the  loss  of  time  and  the  inconven- 
ience of  being  sick?  To  prevent  sickness  use  ns  follows : 
Add  one  teaspooeful  of  Medicated  Pineapple  Cider  to  a 
tumbler  o.*t»ld  water,  and  drink  the  first  thing  after  you 
rise  in  the  morning,  and  the  same  before  you  retire  at 
night.  It  will  increase  the  strength  and  give  vigor  and 
action  to  the  system.  A celebrated  New  York  merchant, 
who  has  made  a thorough  trial  of  the  Pineapple  Cider,  as- 
sures Dr.  Talbot  that  he  gained  tgn  pounds  of  flesh  in  one 
month,  at  the  first  trial.  He  continues  its  use  as  above 
directed,  and  finds  it  very  beneficial ; says  it  has  proved 
an  entire  preventive  to  sickness  in  his  case.  Also,  another 
well-known  gentleman  in  New  Y’ork  has  used  the  Med- 
icated Cider  constantly  for  ten  years,  and  has  not  been 
sick  one  day  during  that  time. 

Price  $3  per  bottle  (full  quart).  Sent  free  by  express 
on  receipt  of  price. 

All  orders  should  be  addressed  to 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Sole  Agent, 

64, 65,  66,  67,  68,  70, 72,  and  74  Washington  St., 

New  York. 


SPLENDID  CHRISTMAS  NOVELTIES.'  THE  DE- 
C EMBER  No.  of  DEMOUEST’S  ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY  nnd  MME.  DEMOREST’S  MIRROR  OF 
FAS!' IONS,  with  Christmas  Stories  and  Poems,  Christ- 
mas gravings,  Christmas  Presents,  Christmas  Dresses, 
Chi.  .nas  Receipts,  and  a grand  array  of  Literary  Nov- 
elties for  Christmas — 

NOW  READY. 


FURNITURE. 

Enameled  Chamber  Furniture. 

The  best  assortment  of  ENAMELED  FURNITURE,  in 
all  colors  and  styles.  Walnut  and  Chestnut,  Plain  and  Or- 
namental, in  Suites,  Wholesale  and  Retail.  AIbo,  Mat- 
tresses and  Palliasses.  WARREN  WARD,  277  Canal  St. 


THE  BEST  PAPER  FOR  THE  TIMES! 


THE  LEADING  AND  MOST  POPULAR 

AGRICULTURAL,  LITERARY,  AND 
FAMILY  NEWSPAPER 
IN  AMERICA, 

Will  enter  upon  its  Sixteenth  Year  and  Volume  in  Janu- 
ary next.  It  has  for  years  been  recognized  as  the  best 
combined  Agricultural,  Horticultural,  Literary,  ami 
Family  Weekly  or  the  Continent,  and  the  Publisher  and 
Conducting  Editor  lias  resolved  that  the  Volume  for  1865 
shall  fully  equal,  If  not  excel,  either  of  its  predecessors  in 
Contents,  Style,  and  Appearance.  Under  the  head- 
ing of 


It  will  contain  a great  variety  of  Practical  and  Scientific 
Inhumation  oil  the  various  branches  of  Farm  Husbandry, 
including  the  views  and  experiences  of  hundreds  of  able 
Contributors  and  Correspondents,  reports  of  State  and 
County  l airs,  Discussions,  &c.  It  will  also  embrace  a 
distinct  Department  devoted  to 


Conducted  by  the  Hon.  Henry  S.  Randall,  LL.D.,  author 
of  “ The  Practical  Shepherd,"  “ Sheep  Husbandry  in  the 
South,”  and  other  valuable  works.  Dr.  R.  is  conceded  to 
be  the  best  authority  on  the  subject  in  the  country,  and 
his  department  is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  paper  to 
any  one  engaged  in  Wool  Growing  or  Sheep  Breeding. 

& 


In  this  Department  the  Rural  will  present  the  expe- 
rience and  observation  of  the  best  Horticulturists  in  Amer- 
ica, including  those  of  P.  Barry,  Esq.,  author  of  “The 
Fruit  Garden,"  and  former  Editor  of  the  Horticulturist, 
who  is  a regular  contributor.  Every  one  interested  in  the 
culture  of  Fruits  or  Flowers  will  find  the  Rural  indis- . 
pensable. 

The  Ladies  will  find  in  the  Domestic  Economy  Depart- 
ment many  useful  Recipes,  with  practical  directions  how 
to  manage  difficult  matters  pertaining  to  Housekeeping 
and  Domestic  Affairs. 

Other  Important  Features! 

But  aside  from  the  above  important  Practical  Depart- 
ments, the  Rural  embraces  others  of  vast  interest  io 
families  in  both  Town  and  Country.  For  instance,  it  has 
those  under  the  headings  of  Ladies’  Department,  Choice 
Miscellany,  Sabbath  Musings,  The  Story-Teller— and 
as  often  as  once  in  two  weeks,  Educational,  Reading  for 
the  Y’oung,  Scientific  and  Useful,  &c.,  &c.,  while  the 
News  Department,  Markets,  &c.,  are  ably  and  carefully 
conducted— embracing  a Weekly  Summary  of  the  Latest 
War  Nows,  and  Reports  of  the  pratdpfritfratn.  Provision, 
Cattle,  Wool , and  Fruit  Markets. 

Indeed,  no  Newspaper  in  America  combines  such  a va- 
riety of  Useful,  Timely,  and  Valuable  Information  as  does 
the  Rural  New  York  er.  It  Employs  thf.  Best  Talent, 
and  is  the  Leading  and  Larged  Circulating  Journal  of 
its  Class  in  the  World.  And  we  are  determined  that,  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past,  it  shall  be  unsurpassed  in  Value, 
Purity,  and  Variety  of  Contents — embracing  more  Agri- 
cultural. Horticultural,  Scientific,  Educational,  Literary, 
and  News  Matter  than  any  other  journal — rendering  it  the 
most  complete  Agricultural,  Literary,  and  Family 
Newspaper  in  America. 

Form,  Style,  Terms,  &c. 

The  Rubai.  New  Yorker  comprises  Eight  Double 
Quarto  Pages  <40  columns),  and  is  published  Weekly,  in 
Superior  Style — Good  Paper,  Clear  Type,  Illustrations, 
&c.  An  Index,  Title  Page,  &c.,  at  close  of  each  Volume, 
complete  for  binding. 

TERMS,  In  Advance— Only  $3  a year.  To  Clubs  and 
Agents— Five  Copies  for  $14;  Seven  Copies  for  $19;  Ten 
Copies  for  $25.  C7T"  Now  is  tub  Time  to  Subscribe 
and  Form  Clubs.  Specimen  Numbers,  Show-Bills,  &c., 
sent  free  on  application.  Address 

D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BRODIES 

Winter  Cloaks. 

An  endless  variety  of  every  kind  of 

FASHIONABLE  WINTER  GARMENTS, 

At  Prices  reduced  to  Gold  Standard.' 

GEO,  BR0DIE,  300  Canal  St.,  N.  Y., 
Leader  of  Fashions. 


The  Improved  Ridgewood  Smokinw-Casc. 

For  the  Army , Navy . 
Travellers,  and  for  all 
Smokers.  Economy, 
Comfort,  and  Style. 
Con  tains  Pipe , Matches, 
and  Tobacco.  Portable 
as  a cigar-case,  and  free 
from  odor. 

PRICES.— $2,  $2  50, 
$2  75,  $3,  $4,  $5— 

The  two  latter  richly 
silver  plated  and  en- 
graved. Sent  by  Mail, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt 
of  price  and  25  cents. 

Ridgewood  Manfg. 
Co.,  429  Broadway, 

Liberal  Discount  to  Dealers.  Send  for  Circular. 


BRANDRETH’S  PILLS. 

The  Weak,  the  Consumptive,  Rheumatic,  Costive,  Bil- 
ious, and  Delicate,  after  some  days'  use,  will  find  renew- 
ed strength  and  life  pervade  every  organ  of  their  frames. 

Every  dose  makes  the  blood  purer.  The  nerves  com- 
mence in  the  arteries  and  terminate  in  the  veins.  These 
pills,  as  a first  effect,  act  upon  the  arterial  blood,  increas- 
ing the  circulation,  by  which  impurities  are  deposited  in 
the  veins,  and  they  throw  off  snch  collections  into  the 
bowels,  which  organs,  by  the  energy  derived  from  Brand- 
retli's  Pills,  expel  them  from  the  system.  When  first 
used,  the  Pills  may  occasion  griping,  and  even  moke  the 
patient  feel  worse.  This  is  an  excellent  sign,  and  shows 
the  disease  will  soon  be  cured.  No  great  good  is  often 
achieved  without  some  trouble  in  its  attainment,  and  this 
rule  applies  to  the  recovery  of  health. 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS  are  sold  at  25  cents  per  box, 
enveloped  in  full  directions.  Purchase  none  unless  my 
PRIVATE  GOVERNMENT  STAMP  is  on  the  box.  See 
upon  it  B.  BRANDRETH  in  white  letters. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  BRANDRETH  BUILDING, 
NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  medicines.  ’ 


N MONTH  1 I want  agents  every  where,  at  $70 
iJHU  a month,  expenses  paid,  to  sell  Fifteen  Articles, 
the  best  selling  ever  offered.  Full  particulars  free.  Ad- 
dress OTIS  T.  GAREY,  Biddeford,  Maino. 


The  Great  Inside  Route  for 

BOSTON. 

STONINGTON  STEAMBOAT  LINE, 

VIA  GROTON  AND  PROVIDENCE. 

The  Oldest,  Quickest,  Safest,  and  Most  Direct, 
AVOIDING  “POINT  JUDITH.” 

The  magnificent  Steamer 
COMMONWEALTH, 

On  TUESDAYS,  THURSDAYS,  and  SATURDAYS. 

The  elegant  Steamer 
PLYMOUTH  ROOK, 

On  MONDAYS,  WEDNESDAYS,  and  FRIDAYS, 
AT  4 O’CLOCK  P.M. 

These  boats  start  from  Pier  No.  18  North  River  (foot  of 
Cortiandt  St.),  and  are  acknowledged  by  all  experienced 
travellers  to  be  among  the  largest,  strongest,  most  com- 
fortable, and  best  that  have  ever  run  in  American  waters. 
At  all  seasons  and  in  all  weather  these  boats  invariably 
make  the  passage  on  time.  Sumptuous  suppers  and  lux- 
uriously furnished  state-rooms  are  marked  features  of  the 
“floating  palaces." 

Berths  and  State-rooms  may  be  secured  at  Hamden’s 
Express  Office,  No.  65  Broadway,  and  at  No.  115  West  St., 
New  Y’ork,  and  at  No.  76  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

M.  R.  SIMONS,  Agent, 

Merchants’  Navigation  and  Transportation  Co. 


Printing-Presses  for  Sale. 

One  Tcylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500. 

Aiso  one  Adams  Press,  26x40,  $1500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,  N.Y. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

FOR  DECEMBER,’  1864. 

Contents: 

Important  to  Subscribers. 

Subscribers  to  the  MAGAZINE  and  WEEKLY  will 
find  upon  the  wrapper  of  each  Number  a Statement  of 
A ccount.  The  figures  on  the  direction-label  following  the 
Name  8/1010  the  Number  with  which  the  Subscription 
EXPIRES , as  noted  on  our  books.  Every  Subscriber 
may  thus  ascertain  whether  he  has  received  the  proper 
credit  for  his  remittance,  and  also  when  to  renew  his 
Subscription.  In  renewing  Subscription-1',  Subscribers 
are  particularly  requested  to  name  the  NUMBER  with 
which  the  New  Subscription  should  commence ; they  m il 
thus  avoid  receiving  duplicates,  or  missing  any  Number. 
It  is  desirable  that  a Renewal  should  be  received  a few 
iceeks  BEFORE  the  expiration  of  the  former  Subscrip- 
tion, in  order  that  our  books  may  be  kept  properly  ad- 
justed. Attention  to  this  will  obviate  nine-tenths  of  the 
errors  which  annoy  both  Publishers  and  Subscribers. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Five  Sun 
eoRtiiERS,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 

Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 4 00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months  . . . . ^ . 1 00 
And  an  Extra  Gppy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Terms  to  Advertisers — One  Dollar  per  line  for  in- 
side, and  One  Dollar  avd  Fifty  Cents  per  line  fer  out- 
side Advettise/Dc-pts  each  insertion. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


II 


IVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Atlantic  Monthly 


SteelCollars 


April  I9™I864 


WM.B.  BRADBURY’S 


HAMPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[November  26,  1864. 


Martel’s  Great  Picture 


A Little  Prodigy 


And  $15  to  $20  per  dny,  made  easy,  selling  our  Latest 
Novelty , now  creating  such  an  Immense  Sensation  and 
extraordinary  demand  throughout  the  Army  and  Coun- 
try. The  Great , New,  and  Wonderful  Prize  Pobt-folios 
Extra  Large.  Size  6 by  10.  Just  Out.  Each  of  which 
contains  Several  Dollars'  Worth  of  useful  and  Valuable 
Goods,  Prizes,  &c.  Price  only  25  cents.  Articles  that 
Soldiers  and  Families  can  not  do  without.  Thousands 
sold  every  day.  Soldiers  can  clear  a Month's  Pay  in  one 
day.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town,  village,  and  camp 
for  this  Standard  Article.  A splendid  Gold  or  Silver 
Watch  presented  free  as  a premium  to  every  Agent. 
This  is  the  greatest  money-making  and  surest  business  of 
the  day.  Profits  very  large.  Sales  rapid.  We  guarantee 
any  agent  $15  per  day.  All  goods  forwarded,  with  pre- 
miums, same  day  the  order  is  received.  Catalogues,  with 
Premium  Inducements,  tent  free.  S.  C.  RICKARDS  & 
CO.,  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  Sole  Manufacturers. 


The  Beautiful  New  TEN-DOLLAR  Patent  SEWING- 
MACHINE;  a perfect  gem,  working  like  a charm ; indis- 
pensable to  every  Family,  Dressmaker,  Seamstress,  etc. 
For  sale  at  MCINTOSH’S  Cloak  Store,  49T  Broadway,  New 
York,  where  the  little  wonder  may  be  seen  in  operation. 
J.  P.  RICHTER,  General  Agent  for  the  State  of  N.  Y. 

(.1  n A gent  wanted  in  every  town.  Send  for  a Circular.) 


Now  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  at  Messrs.  Halt,  Black  & 
Co.’s,  Tiffany  & Co.’s,  Appleton  & Co.’s,  Wm.  Sohacs, 
and  Williams  A Stevens,  this  city,  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  world  on  receipt,  of  price  (six  dollar.-),  or  by  express, 
C.  O.  D.  (Address)  CENTRAL  PARK  PUBLISHING 
CO.,  720  Broadway,  New  York. 

( First-Class  Local  Agents  Wanted  every  where.) 


Send  $2  50,  and  get  by  Mail  fine  1 doz.  best  tobacco  smok  - 
ing  pipes  ever  made.  Richards  & Co.  ,97  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


LINCOLN  & M CLELLAN. 

A fine  engraving  of  the  two  on  one  plate,  will  be  sent, 
free,  on  receipt  of  two  three-cent  postage  stamps  to  pay 
postage,  to  every  reader  of  The  World.  The  same  en- 
graving can  not  be  bought  for  one  dollar.  We  send  them 
free.  Address  DR.  W.  R.  MERWIN  & CO., 

03  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


IVORY  AND  PEARL  JEWELRY. 

Pins.  Ear-Ring's,  and  Cuff-Buttons. 

Latest  styles,  $5  00  per  Set 

Gilt  Belt  Buckles,  $3  00. 

Sent  free  on  receipt  of  price.  WM.  M.  WELLING, 
71  Broadway  (sign  of  the  Golden  Elephant). 


GOLD  PENS 


Numbers  among  its  contributors  such  eminent  names 
those  constituting  the  regular  staff  of  writers  for  the 


We  will  send  to  any  address  one  of  our  Large  Size,  Fine 
Quality,  Warranted  Diamond-Pointed  Gold  Pens  and  Sil- 
ver-Plated Extension  Holders,  or  Silver  Ebony  Holder, 
and  Morocco  Case,  for  $1  50 ; or  one  of  our  Large  Engross- 
ing Bank  Pens  (warranted),  and  Silver  Ebony  Desk  Hold- 
er and  Case,  for  $3  00.  Send  a stamp  for  our  Circular  of 
Engravings  of  all  our  New  Styles,  and  giving  Exact  Size3 
and  Prices.  Pens  Repointed  for  50  cents. 

AMERICAN  GOLD  PEN  CO.,  200  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watch,  Double 
Case,  Lever,  Cap,  small  size,  white  enameled  dial,  cut 
hands,  “ English  Movements,"  and  correct  time-keeper, 
with  an  accurate  “ Miniature  Calendar,"  indicating  the 
“ Day  of  the  Week,  Month,  Ac.”  in  back  case. 

A single  one  sent  five  by  mail  to  any  address  in  a neat 
case,  with  a beautiful  vest  chain,  for  only  $10. 

A neat  Silver  Watch,  same  as  above,  with  “ Miniature 
Calendar,"  &c„  specially  adapted  to  the  Army.  Sent  free 
by  mail,  to  any  address,  for  only  $7. 

Address  CIIAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  Sole  Importers,  33 
& 40  Ann  Street,  New  York. 


The  Best  American  Writers 

Contribute  regularly  to  its  pages.  Hawthorne,  Emer- 
son, Lowell,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Whittier,  Agas- 
siz, Mrs.  Stowe,  and  other  distinguished  writers,  are 
represented  in  its  columns.  A specimen  Number  sent  on 
receipt  of  25  cents.  Terms : $4  00  a year.  Liberal  re- 
duction to  clubs.  Address 

TICKNOR  & FIELDS,  Boston,  Mass. 


PETROLEUM 

Company, 

PRESIDENT, 

VENANGO  COUNTY,  PENN. 

Organized  under  the  Laws  of  Pennsylvania. 


fiTfifwMIFl  MESSRS-  MUNN  & co., 

(:•  Editors  of  thvScientifcAmerican, 

SOLICITORS  OF  AMERICAN 
& EUROPEAN  PATENTS, 

* ■■“•mSW  - 'A1  - - \yitii  a Branch  Office  at  Wash- 
ington. During  the  past  seventeen  years  MESSRS.  MUNN 
& CO.  have  acted  as  Attorneys  for  morp  than  20,000  in- 
ventors, and  statistics  show  that  nearly  one-third  of  all 
the  applications  for  patents  annually  made  In  the  United 
States  are  solicited  through  the  Sclcutilic  American  Pat- 
ent Agency.  All  business  connected  with  the  Examina- 
tion of  Inventions,  Preparing  Specifications,  Drawings. 
Caveats,  Assignments  of  Patents,  Prosecuting  Rejected 
Cases,  Interferences,  Re-issues  and  Extensions  of  Patents, 
and  Opinions  of  the  Infringement  and  Validity  of  Patents, 
will  receive  the  most  careful  attention. 

Patents  secured  in  England,  France,  Belgium,  Austria, 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  all  other  foreign  countries  where  Pat- 
ent Laws  exist.  A Pamphlet  of  “Advice  How  to  Secure 
Letters  Patent,”  including  the  Patent  Laws  of  the  United 
States,  furnished  free.  All  communications  confiden- 
tial. Address— 

IWUNN  Sc  CO., 

No.  37  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 


$10  to  $20  a Day.  Agents  wanted,  on  commis- 
sion or  a salary,  to  sell  Wilson’s  $18  ("Lock-Stitch") 
Family  Sewing  Machine.  For  particulars,  inclose  stamp, 
and  address  MATHER  & WILSON,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  largest  and  only  correct  portrait  published.  From 
ii  recent  Photograph.  Agents  wanted  in  the  Army  and 
elsewhere.  Send  50  cents  for  sample  and  letter  of  agency. 
JONES  & CLARK,  83  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


OFFICERS: 

President — AMORY  EDWARDS,  Esq.,  New  York. 
Treasurer — L.  II.  SIMPSON,  Esq.,  New  York. 
Secretary — J.  EDWIN  CONANT,  EeQ.,  New  York. 
Counsel — MessSI.  PLATT,  GERARD  & BUCKLEY, 
New  York. 

• DIRECTORS: 

AMORY  EDWARDS,  Esq.,  New  York. 

EBEN  B.  CROCKER,  Esq.,  of  Crocker  & Warren,  New 
York. 

FLETCHER  WESTRAY,  EeQ.,  of  Westray,  Gibbs  & 
Hardeastle,  New  York. 

J.  M.  CLAPP,  Esq.,  President,  Venango  County,  Penn. 
L.  H.  SIMPSON,  Esq.,  of  L.  H.  Simpson  & Co.,  New 
York. 

JOHN  M.  CLAPP,  Esq.,  General  Resident  Superintend- 
ent. 

ITS  LANDS  FORM  ITS 

Capital  Stock $5,000,000 

In  Shares  of  $25  Each,  par  Value. 

Subscription  Price,  $5  per  Share. 

Being  in  full  payment  for  a $25  Share.  No  further  call 
or  assessment  to  be  made. 

20,000  Shares,  or  $100,000,  Reserved 
for  Working  Capital. 

Parties  Subscribing:  in  this  Company 
will  receive  an  Equal  Amount  of  Stock 
in  two  other  Companies  adjoining:,  with- 
out further  Charge. 


Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement,  list  of  prices, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars,  sent 
free  every  where. 

French  Flannel  Overshirts. 

Cut  38  inches  long,  $4  75  and  $5  00  each.  Sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  tiie  Casli  and  63  cents  postage  each 
sliirt. 


Calenberg  & Vaupel’j 


99  and  101  Bleecker  Street,  2d  block  West  of  Broadway. 
Warranted  for  Six  Years. 


The  Medical  Specialist. 

\ Table  of  Contents. 

7/  To  our  Readers The  Human  Eye. — 

i_  * \ The  Sense  of  Hearing. — Deafness  not  a Dis- 
■f  _ lease. — Catarrhal  Deafness. — Nasal  Catarrh. 

jt'~T  — Medical  Hydrokonia Inhalation ; who 

its  Advocates  are. — The  Use  of  Pain 

Health  nnd  Disease. — Noble  Blood. — Ex- 
tract from  a Lecture  by  Dr.  S.  Wesson  Pratt  on  the  Causes 
and  Consequences  of  Nasal  Catarrh,  and  its  Treatment  by 
Medical  Hydrokonia. 

THE  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  is  mailed  to  any  address 
upon  receipt  of  the  price,  25  cents. 

S.  CLESBON  PRATT,  M.D.,  No.  793  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Enameled  White,  having  all  the  comforts  of  linen  col- 
lars. Washed  and  dried  in  a moment.  A sample  Collar 
mailed  free  on  receipt  of  75  cents.  Cuffs  $1  00  per  pair. 
Ladies’  Collars  and  Cuffs  same  price. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD  387  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO.. 
Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Materials, 

601  b'roai)Way.t*n.  Y. 

In  addition  to  oor  main  business  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MA- 
TERIALS,  we  aro  Headquarters  for  the  following,  viz . 

STEREOSCOPES  & STEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS, 

Of  these  wo  have  an  immense  assortment,  including  War  Scenes 
American  and  Foreign  Cities  and  Landscapes,  Groups,  Statuary 
etc.,  etc.  Also,  Revolving  Stereoscopes,  for  public  or  private  ex- 
hibition. Our  Catalogue  will  be  eent  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  Stamp. 

wer  PHOTOGRAPHIC^  ALBUMS,  ^ ^ 

and  we  manufacture  immense  quantities  in  great  variety,  rang- 
ing in  price  from  60  cents  to  $50  each.  Our  ALBUMS  have  the 
reputation  of  being  superior  in  beauty  and  durability  to  any 
others.  They  will  be  eent  by  mail,  FREE,  on  receipt  of  price. 
{S'*"  FINE  ALBUMS  MADE  TO  OKDKR.aFj 
CARD  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

OnrCatalogue  now  embraces  over  FIVE  THOUSAND  different 
Subjects  to  which  additions  are  continually  being  made)  of  Por- 
traits of  Eminent  Americans,  etc.,  viz : about 
100  Major-Generals,  100  I.ieuL-Colonels,  550  Statesmen, 

200  Brig.-Generals,  250  Other  Officers,  130  Divines, 

215  Colonels,  15  Navy  Officers,  125  Authors, 

40  Artists,  126  Stage,  60  Prominent  Women, 

3,000  Copies  of  Works  of  Art 

including  reproductions  of  the  most  celebrated  Engravings, 
Paintings,  Statues,  etc.  Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  Stamp. 
An  order  for  One  Dozen  Picttku  from  our  Cataloguo  will  bo 
filled  on  the  receipt  of  $1.80,  and  eent  by  mall,  racu. 

Photographers  and  others  ordering  goods  C.  O.  D.  will  please 
remit  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  amount  with  their  order, 
ty  The  prices  and  quality  of  our  goods  cannot  fail  to  satisfy. 


5000  Doz.  SELF-ADJUSTING,  enameled  white,  25c.,  50c., 
75c.,  $1.  Snow-white,  linen  finish,  illusion  stitched,  and 
corrugated,  $1  25.  Suitable  tie,  $1.  Mailed  on  receipt  of 
price.  JEANERET,  78  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y.  Send  size. 


TIIIC  LANDS  OF  THESE  COMPANIES  are  located  on 
the  Alleghany  River,  and  on  Hemlock,  Porcupine,  and 
McCrea  Creeks,  MAKING  AN  OIL-BORING  TERRI- 
TORY OF  OVER  TEN  AND  A HALF  MILES  IN  EX- 
TENT. 

The  wells  on  the  adjoining  property,  known  as  the 
“Celebrated Hendricks"  wells  and  “Pithole  Creek"  wells, 
are  famous  for  their  immense  supply  of  oil. 

The  wells  on  this  property  are  being  sunk  with  great 
vigor,  and  promise  large  supplies  of  oil. 

To  the  capitalists  and  to  parties  of  limited  means  un- 
surpassed inducements  are  offered.  Persons  investing  in 
this  Company  get  $5  stock  and  the  above  BONUS  for 
each  $1  invested,  without  further  call  or  assessment. 

Subscription  Books,  maps,  and  all  other  information, 
can  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Subscription  Agents, 

L.  H.  SIMPSON  8l  CO., 

No.  64  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 

No  Subscriptions  taken  for  less  than 
ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS. 


THE  SECRET  OUT! 

Over  2000  Thing's  Worth  Knowing ! 

Sent  post-paid  for  25  cents;  Soldier's  Edition,  30  cents. 
Address  “Union  Book  Association,”  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Long  Abraham  Lincoln  a Little  Longer. 


fisb  & hatch. 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government 
Securities. 

No.  30  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


GOLD  MEDAL 

NEW  SCALE  PIANO-FORTES, 

After  thorough  and  repented  tests  by  GOTT8CHALK, 
MASON,  MILLS,  SANDERSON,  FRADEL,  MORGAN, 
HELLER,  TIMM,  PATTERSON,  nnd  many  others  of  the 
most  competent  judges,  are  pronounced  “superior  in  pow- 
er, purity,  richness,  and  quality  of  tone  nnd  thoroughness 
of  workmanship.”  See  their  letters  in  my  last  circular. 
Seven  First  Premiums,  including  two  Gold  Medals,  were 
received  by  Mr.-  Bradbury  withiib  four  weeks,  at  the  State 
Fairs;  and  at  the  American  Institute,  of  1863,  “for  the 
BEST  PIANO-FORTE,  A GOLD  MEDAL  " Warerooms 
No.  427  Broome  Street,  one  block  east  of  Broadway. 

WM.  B.  BRADBURY. 


POLLAK  & SON, 

Mixusuiiaum  M an  u r a otukkes, 
692  Broadway,  Near  4th  St.,  N.  Y., 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Pipes  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  stamp  for  Cir- 
cular. Pipes  $8  to  $100  each. 


FOR  A FORTUNE, 

Address  FRANKLIN  S.  M.  CO.,  Box  302,  Boston,  Mass. 


FRIENDS!  Send  a stamp  for  information  and  my  Cir- 
culars. Address  L.  M.  HARRIS,  Boston,  Mass. 

Vineland  Lands.  To  all  Wanting  Farms. 

Large  and  thriving  settlement,  mild  nnd  healthful  cli- 
mate, 30  miles  south  of  Philadelphia  by  railroad.  Rich 
soil,  producing  large  crops,  which  can  now  be  seen  grow- 
ing. Ten,  twenty,  and  fifty  acre  tracts,  at  from  $25  to 
$35  per  acre,  payable  within  four  years.  Good  business 
openings  for  manufactories  and  others.  Churches,  schools, 
and  good  society.  It  is  now  the  most  improving  place 
East  or- West,  ilqmlreds  are  settling  and  building.  The 
beauty  with  whicivthc  place  is  laid  out  is  unsurpassed. 
Letters  answered. ^Papers  giving  full  information  will  be 
sent  free.  Address  GHAS.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland  Post- 
Office,  Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey. 

From  Report  of  Solon  Robinson , Agricultural  Editor 
of  the  Tribune:  “ It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  fertile 
tracts,  in  an  almost  level  position  and  suitable  condition 
for  pleasant  farming  that  we  knmc  of  this  side  of  the 
Western  prairies. 


Davis  Collamore  & Co. 


479  Broadway,  below  Broome  St.- 

Importers  of  fine  China,  Wedge  wood,  Parian,  &c., 
&c.  Engraved  Gi.ass  to  order  in  great  variety. 
Colored  Stone  China  Dining  Sets. 


Tobacco  Twine, 

Twines  and  Paper.  II.  A.  HARVEY,  84  Maiden  Lane.N.Y. 


A Splendid  Present. 

Harper’s  Illuminated  and  Pictorial 

BIBLE. 

Including  the  Apocrypha.  Superbly  embellished  by  over 
Sixteen  Hundred  Illustrations,  exquisitely  engraved  by 
Adams,  after  Designs  by  Chapman,  exclusive  of  a Series 
of  Rich  Illuminations  in  Colors,  comprising  Frontis- 
pieces, Presentation  Plate,  Family  Record,  Title-Page, 
<&c.  The  whole  forming  a sumptuous  Folio  Volume. 
Prices. — Morocco,  gilt  edges,  beveled  and  paneled  sides, 
$35  00 ; Morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  $32  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York. 
For  sale  by  A.  Wh-liams  & Co.,  Boston : Smith,  En- 
glish & Co.,  Philadelphia;  Cushings  & Bailf.t,  Balti- 
more ; Franck  Taylor,  Washington ; J.  B.  Coun  <fc  Co. , 
Clevelnnd;  Robert  Clarke  & Co.,  Cincinnati;  Keith  & 
Woods,  St.  Louis;  S.C.  Griggs  & Co.,  Chicago;  A.  Roman 
& Co.  nnd  H.H.  Bancroft  & Co.,  San  Francisco;  Daw- 
eon  & Brothers,  Montreal 


a Wm.  Knabe  6c  Co., 

' SSw  Manufacturers  of 
■ 5?  S ’ 1 GOLD  MEDAL 

Grand  and  Square  Pianos, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Certificates  of  excellence  from 

Tlialberg,  Gottschalk,  Strakosch,  G.  Satter, 
and  other  lending  artists. 

Every  Instrument  warranted  for 
FIVE  YEARS. 

A full  assortment  of  the  above  celebrated  instruments  at 

J.  BAUER  & CO.’S  WAREROOMS, 
No.  544  Broadway,  New  York. 


1 LLIS’S  Family  IIomceopatiiy.  n new  work,  is  sold  at 
l Homoeopathic  Pharmacies  and  Bookstores  generally. 


The  Celebrated  Craig  Microscope 

Is  mailed,  prepaid,  for  $2  60,  or  with  24  beautiful  mount- 
ed objects  for  $5  50.  Also  the  NOVELTY  MICROSCOPE, 
for  examining  Insects,  Flowers,  Seed,  Bank-Bills,  Linen, 
&C.,  is  mailed  for  $2,  or.  with  12  objects,  $3  50,  by 
HENRY  CRAIG.  180  Centre  Street,  New  York. 

He  will  also  mail,  prepaid,  the  Bellevue,  or  perfected 
Stereoscope,  with  sliding  focus  and  field  piece,  fbr  $3, 
or,  with  12  views,  $6.  Discount  to  Dealers. 


old  Pens.—1"  yon  Want  the  best  Pen  ever  used, 
to  Joiinsoti  for  circular  of  engravings,  giving  exact 
nnd  prices.  Pens  repolnted  at  50c.  each,  by  mail. 
E.  a JOHNSON,  Manufacturer,  15  Maiden  Lane. 


For  Descriptive  List  of  Useful 


MUSICAL  BOXES, 

aying  from  1 to  24  different  tunes, 
and  costing  from  $3  60  to  $650. 
Very  fine 

HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 

. J.  PAILLARD,  Importer,  No.21 
Malden  Lanb  ftfp  etWnfl,  N.  Y. 


Grover  6c  Baker’s 

Highest  Premium 
Elastic  Stitch  Sewing  Machine*, 
495  Brradway,  Now  Ycrrk. 


FERROGRAPH  “CARTES  de  VISITS, 

Published  by  JOHN  DAINTY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Embracing  120  Generals,  Statesman,  Ladles,  &fc. 
serf d far  tfcOdtogue. 


Consisting  of  Tool  Chests,  ladies’  Gardes  Chests,  Ama- 
teurs' Lathe?.  iio.,  &c.,  address 

<JEQ.  PARR,  BoffUo,  N.  Y. 


NEWYOBK,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  3,  1864. 


’ SINGLE  COPIES  TEN  CENTS. 
.£4,00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1804,  by  Harper  k Brother?,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


EXCHANGE  OF 
PRISONERS. 

In  accordance  with  a 
special  arrangement  re- 
cently brought  about  for 
the  mutual  exchange  of 
all  the  sick  and  invalid 
prisoners  on  either  side, 

Colonel  Mulford,  with 
fifteen . transports  laden 
with  rebel  prisoners,  ax- 
rived  at  Fort  Pulaski 
November  11.  The  num- 
ber of  rebel  prisoners  con- 
veyed South  in  this  first 
installment  was  3200. — 

The  transfer  of  these 
prisoners  took  place  in 
the  Savannah  River,  be- 
tween Savannah  and  Fort 
Pulaski.  The  day  after 
his  arrival  Capt.  Hatch, 
the  Confederate  Commis- 
sioner, accompanied  by 
the  Richmond  Ambu- 
lance Committee  and  a 
number  of  surgeons,  left 
Savannah  in  the  early 
morning,  taking  with 
him  four  transports,  viz., 
the  Beauregard,  General 
Lee , Sican,  and  Ida. — 

The  convalescents,  num- 
bering 2U00,  were  first 
removed  from  our  trans- 
ports. Three  hundred 
of  the  prisoners  were 
very  sick,  and  had  suf- 
fered greatly  on  the  voy- 
age. Our  prisoners  subject  to  exchange  under  this 
arrangement  were  to  be  delivered  on  the  15th. 
The  whole  number  to  be  exchanged  is  ten  thousand, 
but  there  will  be  considerable  delay  in  effecting  the 
transfer,  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  the  rebel 
means  of  transportation  both  by  land  and  water. 
The  rest  of  the  rebel  prisoners  will  be  delivered  at 
City'  Point,  on  the  James  River,  this  measure  hav- 
ing been  adopted  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  are 
so  ill  that  the  voyage  by  sea  might  prove  fatal. 

In  regard  to  the  exchange  the  Times  correspond- 
ent says  : “ The  particularly  striking  feature  of  the 
scene,  to  my  eye,  was  the  grotesque  appearance  of 
the  rebel  steamers,  especially  the  Swan  and  the 


for  the  benefit  both  of 
Federal  and  Confederate 
prisoners. 


MARTINSBURG. 

Martinsburg,  Virgin- 
ia, of  which  town  we  give 
sketches  on  page  781,  is 
the  capital  of  Berkley 
County,  and  is  situated  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad.  In  1850  this 
town  had  a population  of 
over  2000  souls.  Its  sit- 
uation has  rendered  it 
a peculiarly  undesirable 
place  of  residence,  and 
especially  so  during  the 
last  few  months,  when  its 
streets  have  been  tram- 
pled now  by  the  rough 
riders  of  the  Confederate 
cavalry,  and  then  again 
by  the  Federal  troops  of 
Sheridan's  army.  Be- 
fore Early’s  advance  in 
the  sutmiKjf  Martinsburg 
was  an  important  milita- 
ry depot.  It  is  at  pres- 
ent the  d6pot  of  General 
Sheridan’s  army,  and 
is  under  the  military 
governorship  of  Briga- 
dier - General  Seward, 
son  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Tho  principal  sketch  is 
a view  of  the  square  at 
the  junction  of  King  and  Queen  streets,  the  build- 
ing with  the  tower  being  the  Court-house,  now  used 
as  the  provost  marshal’s  office.  Opposite  to  it  is 
a house  belonging  to  Colonel  Hoge,  of  the  rebel 
army,  occupied  as  head-quarters  by  General  Sew- 
ard. Every  street  is  barricaded,  so  that  tho  place 
is  quite  an  incipient  fortress,  and  secure  against 
Mosby’s  and  Imbo den’s  attacks.  The  ruins  of  the 
depot  buildings,  and  of  houses  burned  in  former  at- 
tacks upon  the  town,  give  the  usual  air  of  desola- 
tion seen  in  border  towns. 

Martinsburg  is  several  miles  in  the  rear  of  Gen- 
eral Sheridan's  army,  and  is  situated  about  twenty 
miles  northwest  of  Harper’s  Ferry. 


THE  REBEL  FLAG  OF  TRUCE  BOAT  “ BEAUREGARD,”  WITH  SAVANNAH  IN  THE  DISTANCE.— [Sketched  i.y  William  Waud.] 


General  Lee.  Both  vessels  are  great  slab-sided, 
flat-bottomed  affairs,  like  unsightly  houses  washed 
from  their  foundations,  having  three  rudders  to 
guide  them,  on  account  of  their  lightness  of  draught 
A spectator  at  a distance,  without  being  blessed 
with  a lively  imagination,  might  have  supposed 
these  queer  specimens  of  naval  architecture  to  be 
floating  hearses,  the  illusion  being  fostered  by  the 
funeral -like  plumes  of  Cimmerian  smoke  which 
waved  from  their  slender  chimneys.  But  the  crowds 
inside  showed  uproarious  life,  instead  of  death.  A 
merrier  set  of  invalids  were  never  got  together  than 
those  freed  rebels  who  were  crammed  on  board  the 
steamers,  and  fringed  the  low  guards  of  the  vessels 


with  dangling  legs,  almost  dippiug  into  the  water 
through  the  hilarious  carelessness  of  their  owners. 
They  went  off  up  the  river,  yelling  their  peculiar 
nmlc-like  cry  which  passes  for  a cheer,  with  their 
ill-omened  flag  waving  over  them,  leaving  the  proud 
banner  of  freedom  behind,  the  love  of  which,  for  a 
time,  at  least,  they  have  madly  rejected.” 

Little  more  than  a week  previous  to  Mulford’s 
arrival  at  Savannah  the  Island  City  had  gone  to  that 
point  to  make  the  preliminary  arrangements,  and 
bad  delivered  nearly  350  boxes  for  our  prisoners, 
together  with  clothing  and  blankets  to  the  value  of 
.‘$20,000.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  arrange- 
ments entered  into  by  Generals  Grant  and  Li:E, 


Swan.  Fort  Fulacki.  Deuurc^ard.  Ida.  Livingstone.  Geo.  Deary.  General  Lee. 

THE  EEEEfijHj^fi-OE  }SBUCE  BOATS  COMING  DOWN  THE  SAVANNAH  BIVER  TO  MEET  THE  FEDERAL  TRANSPOKTS—tsISlf (*)>((>  ffWW'  Wacd.] 

IIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIG 
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THANKSGIVING. 

Tiie  feast  of  plenty  comes  once  more, 

The  turkey,  king  of  birds, 

The  beef,  that  bursts  in  every  pore 
With  fatness  of  the  herds, 

And  bulbous  roots,  white,  golden,  red, 

And  quaking  jellies  clear, 

And  lidless  pies,  with  dotted  eyes, 

Crowd  and  complete  the  cheer. 

The  sun  has  kept  its  ripening  glow, 

The  earth  its  yielding  will, 

The  fruits  have  not  forgot  to  grow, 

The  yellow  grain  to  fill ; 

The  rain  has  fallen  from  the  cloud, 

The  wind  come  from  the  east, 

The  dew  has  shared,  the  blight  has  spared 
Its  force  to  crown  the  feast. 

The  grandsire  takes  the  fireward  seat, 

The  sire  controls  the  cheer, 

The  mother  rules  below  where  sweet 
The  little  ones  are  near; 

And  the  tall  grandson  sits  between, 

Close  to  his  manhood’s  prize, 

Whose  spirit  seems  to  float  in  dreams 
Drawn  from  the  children’s  eyes. 

The  white  head  bends : “We  thank  Thee,  Lord, 
For  life,  and  plenty’s  boon, 

For  triumph  that  shall  sheathe  the  sword 
In  peace  and  union  soon ; 

Sustain  the  poor,  the  weak,  oppressed, 

The  broken-hearted  heal, 

And  through  all  ways  man’s  cause  for  praise 
To  Thee,  O Lord,  reveal!” 

Then  passes  round  the  flaky  breast, 

The  wish-bone  is  a prize,  * 

The  drumstick  rattles  out  a jest, 

With  wings  the  laughter  flies; 

The  mottled  beef  has  stanchest  friends 
Whom  mustard  makes  not  sad, 

The  gravies  run  for  very  fun 
Down  white-bibbed  bosoms  glad. 

The  juicy  plums  are  slyly  sought 
To  help  the  failing  taste  ; 

With  double-kerneled  nuts  are  bought 
The  gifts  of  thoughtless  haste ; 

The  talk*subsides,  they  pledge  the  day 
In  glass  of  home-brewed  cheer, 

The  feast  is  done,  the  happiest  one 
Of  all  the  thankful  year. 

O Father!  hear  the  grandsire’s  prayer, 

And  shed  from  heaven  above, 

Round  feasts  that  have  a vacant  chair, 

The  mercy  of  Thy  love ; 

And  if  the  form  that  filled  it  once 
Be  hid  ’neath  battle-field, 

Throw  wide  the  skies  to  thankful  eyes, 

And  bid  it  be  revealed. 
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PEACE. 


THE  air  is  full  of  rumors  of  peace.  It  has 
been  so  at  intervals  from  the  beginning,  and 
will  be  so  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Nothing  was 
more  natural  than  that  after  the  election  the 
blowers  of  rumors  should  take  out  their  longest 
pipes  and  blow  the  largest  and  most  glittering 
of  bubbles.  Nothing  also  was  truer  than  Gen- 
eral Butler’s  remark  that,  having  ascertained 
how  unanimous  the  country  is  for  war  if  neces- 
sary, it  is  a good  time  to  ascertain  whether  it  be 
necessary.  It  is  a good  time,  because  there  can 
be  no  possible  misunderstanding.  An  invitation 
to  the  rebels  to  lay  down  their  arms  could  not 
be  misinterpreted  now,  as  it  might  have  been  at 
any  other  period  of  the  war,  as  a sign  of  doubt 
upon  the  part  of  the  Government.  It  would  be 
the  indication  of  conscious  power  and  conscious 
right.  It  would  be  the  summons  to  a doomed 
fortress  to  surrender  after  the  irresistible  strength 
of  the  besiegers  had  been  displayed  to  the  garri- 
son in  full  view. 

The  experience  of  his  administration  teaches 
us  that  we  may  trust  the  President  to  do  the 
right  thing  in  this  matter  at  the  right  time  and 
in  the  right  way.  In  whatever  he  does  he  will' 
neither  compromise  the  authority  of  the  people 
nor  acknowledge  any  shadow  of  right  in  the 
theory  or  fact  of  the  rebellion.  Neither  will  he 
do  any  thing  impatiently  or  passionately.  There 
is  nothing  finer  in  his  whole  career  than  his  pas- 
sionless but  unswerving  patriotism.  There  has 
been  no  self-seeking,  and  a sagacious  independ- 
ence in  all  his  actions.  He  has  not  hesitated 
to  alienate  at  times  all  parties  of  his  immediate 
adherents,  whenever  his  sense  of  duty  demanded 
it,  secure  always  of  the  permanent  approval  of 
the  people.  Our  history  does  not  furnish  his 
master  as  a statesman. 

It  is  probable  that  in  his  Message  there  will 
be  a frank  expression  of  his  views  upon  the 
present  aspect  of  the  rebellion,  and  very  possi- 
bly a direct  appeal  to  the  insurgent  section  of 
the  country,  bidding  the  rebels  to  ponder  the 
significance  of  the  election ; to  look  with  their 
own  eyes,  not  through  the  illusive  words  of  their 
leaders,  at  the  actornJ  condition  ojud  prospect  of 
the  rebellion,  assArihg  IbmlhatUfjcir  loyal  fel-  | loper  to  crowd 


live  peaceably  with  them  under  a common  Gov- 
ernment, and  but  one  determination — that  they 
will  do  so. 

The  conditions  of  peace  are  to-day  what  they 
have  always  been.  They  are  the  same  for  every 
man  and  party  iff  every  part  of  the  country. 
They  are  submission  to  the  laws  and  acts  in 
pursuance  of  the  Constitution.  If  any  citizen 
doubts  whether  the  Confiscation  act  or  the  Eman- 
cipation proclamation  are  Constitutional,  the 
President  has  already  referred  the  question  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  As  to  “ terms”  in  regard 
to  the  rebel  leaders,  the  American  people  will 
undoubtedly  require  that,  at  the  least,  they  shall 
be  forever  ineligible  as  citizens. 

Of  course  the  Government  of  the  people  must 
determine  when  it  is  satisfied  that  any  State  has 
resumed  its  proper  relations  in  the  Union.  It 
can  not  be  enough  that  the  State  says  so.  It 
can  not  be  enough  that  it  goes  through  the 
forms  of  an  election.  The  Government  will, 
of  necessity,  hold  every  part  of  the  rebel  section 
winch  it  recovers  until  it  is  perfectly  assured 
that  the  national  peace  would  not  be  endangered 
by  relinquishing  it.  The  insurgent  States,  for 
instance,  claimed  to  secede  in  their  sovereign 
capacity.  If  in  their  sovereign  capacity  they 
return,  the  United  States  Government  will  nat- 
urally inquire  whether,  in  their  sovereign  ca- 
pacity, under  any  pretense  whatever,  they  pro- 
pose to  secede  again.  So  long  as  the  majority 
of  citizens  in  any  State  holds  to  the  doctrine 
of  supreme  State  sovereignty,  the  peace  of  the 
Union  is  ns  much  threatened  by  it  as  Pennsyl- 
vania was  by  Lee’s  army.  Can  the  forces  of 
the  United  States  be  withdrawn  from  a State 
which  claims  the  right  of  secession  at  will? 
And  can  the  existence  of  such  a majority  be  de- 
termined except  by  a fair  vote  upon  a constitu- 
tional amendment,  expressly  affirming  the  in- 
destructibility of  the  Union  ? 

We  shall,  however,  be  spared  the  present  so- 
lution of  such  questions,  because  whatever  the 
action  of  our  Government  in  regard  to  peace, 
the  attitude  of  the  rebels  will  remain  unchanged. 
While  they  have  any  effective  military  force 
they  will  hear  only  of  war.  When  that  force  is 
broken,  the  anarchy  into  which  the  rebel  section 
must  surely  fall  will  make  the  presence  of  the 
United  States  arms  a necessity  until  society  can 
be  reconstructed.  It  is  useless,  says  the  Presi- 
dent, to  jump  before  you  reach  the  stream.  Be 
ready  to  leap  when  you  are  there.  Great  ques- 
tions of  policy  which  perplex  us  in  advance  are 
very  apt  to  present  themselves  finally  in  a prac- 
ticable form.  All  that  we  need  is  to  keep  cer- 
tain controlling  principles  clearly  in  mind,  and 
as  fast  as  possible  adapt  our  policy  to  them. 
Conscious  of  wishing  for  honorable  peace,  and 
taught  by  our  experience  and  by  reason  upon 
what  terms  peace  can  he  permanent,  we  may 
tranquilly  await  the  opportunity  which  the  reb- 
els alone  can  furnish. 


rtf  tftiSAW 


RAILROAD  TRAVEL. 

The  whole  system  of  railroad  travel  in  this 
country  is  disgraceful ; and  we  propose,  in  this 
and  subsequent  articles,  to  show  in  what  ways 
it  might  be  improved.  We  do  not  rely  upon 
any  appeal  to  the  managers  of  the  roads.  They 
may  be  privately  very  respectable  gentlemen, 
hut  as  a body  they  certainly  feel  no  adequate 
public  responsibility  as  conveyers  of  passengers ; 
and  we  look  therefore  to  the  people  themselves 
in  the  Legislatures  to  apply  the  needful  reme- 
dies. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Central  Railroad 
Company — the  great  Company  of  the  State — is 
coming  to  Albany  during  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature  to  ask  leave  to  raise  the  rates  of  fare. 
If  it  comes,  it  will  come,  of  course,  prepared  to 
carry  its  point  by  the  usual  means.  But  we 
hope  there  will  be  good  sense  and  courage 
enough  among  the  legislators  to  make  the  grant 
of  power  conditional  upon  the  reformation  of 
abuses.  That  was  the  way  the  English  people 
two  and  three  hundred  years  ago  used  to  treat 
their  kings,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
be  less  strict  with  ours. 

There  is  one  good  example  to  this  very  point. 
During  the  last  session,  we  believe,  the  Central 
Road  applied  for  some  fresh  privilege,  which  was 
granted.  But  some  thirsty  statesman,  who  may 
have  suffered  upon  an  express  train  from  the 
want  of  an  innocent  coolness  in  his  mouth,  pro- 
cured the  insertion  of  a clause  in  the  bill  that  in 
every  car  of  every  train  there  should  be  a jar  of 
ice-water,  under  a penalty  of  fifty  dollars,  and 
that  the  suit  against  the  Company  might  be 
brought  in  any  county  of  the  State.  How  the 
royal  board  of  managers  must  have  laughed! 
For  they  knew,  sagacious  souls,  that  the  Amer- 
ican citizen  would  go  forever  parched  and  pant- 
ing, in  the  hottest  dog-days,  to  and  from  Al- 
bany and  Buffalo,  and  die  of  thirst  rather  than 
enter  a complaint. 

And  here  is  the  difficulty  in  reforming  the 
abuses  of  railroad  travel,  and  all  other,  that 
the  people  themselves  are  so  pusillanimous. 
If  an  omnibus  is  intended  to  carry  twelve,  and 
a thirteenth  man  unfairly  and  selfishly  presents 
himself  at  the  door,  there  is  seldom  one  of  the 
twelve  who  dares  insist  upon  the  rights  of  the 
passengers,  and  they  all  conspire  to  put  a pre- 
mium upon  selfishness  by  suffering  the  inter- 
Now  it  is  very  clear  that 


the  passengers  do  not  insist  upon  the  rule 


the  proprietors  will  not.  Ross  Browne  some- 
where says  that  when  he  was  one  of  nine  guests 
stowed  into  one  bed  together  at  a Western  inn 
the  landlord  brought  a tenth,  and  when  Browne 
plaintively  pleaded  that  they  were  tolerably  full 
he  was  sternly  denounced  by  the  host  as  a 
haughty  and  unsocial  being.  By  this  time, 
doubtless,  that  host  is  the  model  president  or 
superintendent  of  a grand  central  railroad,  of- 
fering every  inducement  for  enlightened  travel- 
ers to  prefer  it  to  all  other  tedious,  dangerous, 
and  connection-missing  routes. 

There  surely  is  nothing  surly  in  insisting 
upon  obvious  rights;  and  it  is  only  fair  that 
the  Legislatures  should  try  to  help  people  help 
themselves  in  the  matter  of  comfort  and  safety 
in  travel. 

The  general  railway  massacre  that  is  taking 
place  in  the  country  is  certainly  the  business  of 
somebody ; and  of  whom  can  it  be  so  much  the 
interest  as  the  public  themselves?  The  travel 
was  never  so  great ; the  trains  never  so  full ; and 
every  body  departs  upon  his  journey  with  a vague 
fear  that  it  may  be  his  last.  It  is  true,  as  we  said 
two  or  three  weeks  ago,  that  the  proportion  of 
lives  lost  to  the  whole  number  of  travelers  is  not 
large.  But  when  it  could  and  ought  to  be  small- 
er, there  is  no  wisdom  in  suggesting  that  it  might 
be  larger.  Indeed  it  is  very  rapidly  becoming 
larger ; and  the  loss  of  life  upon  our  railroads  dur- 
ing thelast  twelvemonth  is  very  much  greater  than 
in  any  recent  year.  Last  week,  upon  the  old  line 
of  the  Central  Railroad,  near  Auburn,  the  mail 
passenger  train,  thundering  around  a curve  at 
the  rate  of  thirty-five  miles  an  hour,  encoun- 
tered a freight  train  rushing  toward  it  upon  the 
same  track.  The  collision  was  frightful.  The 
locomotives  were  lifted  upon  end,  and  every  seat 
in  the  passenger  cars  was  tom  up,  and  scarcely 
a passenger  escaped  without  injury,  while  the 
engineer  and  firemen  were  killed. 

Now,  for  such  a deplorable  event  somebody  is 
to  blame.  It  is  said  that  the  guilty  person  in 
this  instance  is  the  engineer  of  the  freight  train, 
who  ran  out  of  time.  But  if  every  engineer  on 
the  Central  Road  knew  that  if  he  ran  out  of 
time,  under  any  excuse  whatever,  he  would  in- 
evitably lose  his  place  and  be  disgraced,  wheth- 
er any  disaster  followed  or  not,  there  would  be 
no  running  out  of  time,  and  the  slaughter  that 
we  have  described  would  not  have  occurred. 
The  probability  is  that  the  engineer  of  the 
freight  train  has  before  run  out  of  his  time,  and 
has  not  been  rebuked.  The  penalty  of  running 
out  of  time,  if  no  accident  ensues,  should  be  as 
severe  as  it  can  lawfully  be  made.  The  punish- 
ment of  so  doing,  when  loss  of  life  results,  should 
be  that  of  murder. 

When  the  Central  Road  appears  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  we  hope  New  York  will  make  a 
beginning  in  providing  for  the  safety  and  com- 
fort of  the  public.  Next  week  we  shall  resume 
the  subject  with  some  practical  suggestions. 


THE  END  OF  REBEL  LOGIC. 

The  inevitable  question  of  the  rebellion  at 
length  openly  confronts  the  rebels.  What  shall 
be  done  with  the  slaves?  Shall  they  be  sent 
into  the  field  to  fight  for  the  “ Confederacy,”  or 
shall  they  be  kept  to  digging  ? and  if  they  fight 
shall  they  be  free  ? 

The  whole  logic  of  the  Southern  system  has 
broken  down.  The  Southern  leaders  have  in- 
sisted for  many  a year  that  the  “peculiar  insti- 
tution” was  also  divine ; and  their  Northern  al- 
lies have  lustily  echoed  the  great  and  refreshing 
truth  that,  Canaan  having  been  cursed,  every 
colored  baby  was  intended  by  divine  beneficence 
to  be  sold  like  a sucking  pig. 

We  have  been  listening  now  for  many  years 
to  the  noble  doctrine  that  the  system  of  slavery 
in  our  Southern  States  was  God’s  appointment 
for  the  African  race,  and  for  all  admixture  of 
the  European  and  American  races  with  the  Af- 
rican ; that  to  question  its  benefit  or  beauty  was 
to  blaspheme  God  and  his  laws,  and  to  presume 
to  be  wiser  than  the  heavenly  intelligence.  Nor 
this  alone.  Not  only  was  the  system  divine,  but 
the  slaves  were  happier  than  any  peasantry  in 
the  world.  They  were  comfortably  cared  for  in 
sickness  and  age.  They  had  no  anxieties,  no 
responsibilities.  They  danced  to  the  banjo  un- 
der the  peaceful  palmetto,  and,  if  we  only  knew 
it,  the  name  of  happiness  was  Slavery  in  the 
Southern  States.  Travelers  from  foreign  lands 
went  from  plantation  to  plantation  and  found 
the  life  idyllic.  Dainty  ladies  went  from  New 
York  to  pass  winters  with  their  planting  friends, 
and  returned  with  the  rosiest  romances  of  the  fe- 
licity of  Dinali  and  Sambo  in  their  cunning  lit- 
tle cabins.  Every  thing  was  lovely  in  the  world 
except  the  dark  and  dreadful  theory  of  the  right 
of  every  man  to  himself  and  his  own  labor.  Ev- 
ery body  who  did  not  own  slaves  was  tolerable 
if  lie  only  wished  that  he  owned  some.  But 
whoever  denounced  Slavery  as  a wrong  to  hu- 
man nature,  and  an  inevitable  peril  to  the  coun- 
try, he  was  an  awful  monster  in  human  form, 
he  was  the  opposite  of  “ a gentleman” — he  was 
an  abolitionist. 

To  defend  and  perpetuate  the  divine  institu- 
tion it  was  made  the  head  of  the  corner  of  the 
new  nation  of  “the  South.”  We  were  to  see 
beyond  all  cavil  that  the  only  security  of  Liberty 
was  slavery,  the  only  foundation  of  Democracy 
was  despotism,  the  only  Right  was  Wrong.  Un- 
happily, in  the  process  of  proving  ' 


pretty  clear  that  the  proof  will  fail  unless  the 
slaves  are  summoned  to  the  field.  But  they 
must  be  stimulated  to  fight,  and  the  inspiration 
is  to  be  the  “boon  of  freedom.”  In  other 
words,  the  structure  can  not  be  raised  without 
knocking  away  the  corner-stone!  And  the 
whole  ghastly  lie  from  which  this  infamous  re- 
bellion springs  stands  revealed. 

The  rebels  propose  to  free  the  slaves  if  they 
will  fight.  But  what  “boon”  can  freedom  be 
to  Sambo  and  Dinah,  who  are  so  delightfully 
content  in  the  cunning  cabin  ? The  rebellion 
is  to  preserve  the  cabin.  Why  then  hope  to 
stimulate  the  happy  peasants  to  fight  by  prom- 
ising them  that  the  system  for  whose  protection 
they  are  to  take  arms,  and  which  secures  their 
happiness,  is  to  be  destroyed  as  their  reward? 
Logic  requires  Davis  and  the  other  slave-driv- 
ers to  say,  “ Here,  boys ! God,  you  know,  made 
you  to  be  slaves,  and  we  are  fighting  to  keep  you 
so.  But  the  fight  is  a little  hard.  We  are  not 
altogether  successful.  So  just  turn  to,  take  a 
brisk  part  in  the  fight  for  the  perpetuity  of 
slavery ; and  as  you  are  all  so  happy  and  con- 
tented, and  as  it  is  the  intention  of  Provident  i 
that  you  shall  be  slaves,  we  promise  you  if  you 
will  only  fight  bravely  you  shall  be  more  slaves 
than  ever.  We  will  not  fly  in  the  face  of  Provi- 
dence. Where  you  have  had  only  one  child 
sold  you  shall  have  all  your  children  put  lip  on 
the  block;  and  where  you  have  been  paddled 
and  pickled  between  the  shoulders  only,  you 
shall  be  whaled  over  the  whole  buck.  Fall  in, 
boys;  and  strike  home  against  the  enemies  who 
wish  to  oppose  God  and  set  you  free.” 

If  Slavery  be,  as  the  rebels  and  their  N.orth- 
ern  friends  have  so  persistently  assured  us,  the 
true  and  Christian  disposition  of  the  negro,  why 
do  Davis  and  his  associates  presume  to  outrage 
Christianity  and  thwart  the  divine  purpose  by 
promising  the  negro  his  liberty,  if  he  will  fight? 
We  generally  promise  rewards  not  penalties  to 
those  whom  we  wish  to  win. 

The  whole  debate,  the  proposition  to  give  the 
slave  who  will  fight  the  “boon  of  freedom,” 
shows  that  the  rebels  know,  with  all  the  rest  of 
mankind,  that  their  system  is  inhuman  and  in- 
famous. When  they  wish  to  make  the  slave  a 
man  they  promise  him  his  liberty,  because  they 
know  that  liberty  is  his  birthright,  and  that  they 
have  deprived  him  of  it.  Out  of  their  own 
mouths  they  are  condemned.  Their  own  action 
is  the  justification  of  every  American  citizen  who 
has  contended  that,  as  Slavery  was  a fatal  and 
increasing  wrong,  it  was  the  necessary  foe  of  na- 
tional peace. 

The  rebel  brethren  are  not  harmonious  upon 
the  question.  Some  of  the  newspapers  point  out 
the  absurd  inconsistency  of  implying  that  Slav- 
ery can  be  wrong.  But  the  official  language 
of  Davis  is  enough.  If  they  intend  to  continue 
the  war,  they  must  arm  the  slaves.  They  know, 
as  we  do,  that  the  slaves  perfectly  understand 
the  war.  They  know,  as  we  do,  that  if  they 
are  armed,  they  will  have  their  liberty.  They 
make,  therefore,  a grace  of  necessity ; and  in 
the  hopeless  effort  to  save  a point  of  shallow 
pride  they  renounce  the  great  object  of  their  re- 
bellion, and  by  their  own  act  give  the  victory  t# 
the  nation  and  civilization. 


THE  POSITION  OF  NEW  YORK. 

In  his  speech  at  the  Astor  House  the  other 
evening  the  Governor  elect,  Mr.  Fenton,  said : 
“ With  your  counsel  and  co-operation,  and  with 
the  counsel  and  co-operation  of  the  loyal  people 
throughout  the  State  (which  I hope  embraces 
the  large  mass  of  all  the  citizens),  I intend  that 
New  York  hereafter  shall  occupy  no  hesitating 
or  equivocal  position." 

To  that  sentiment  every  faithful  citizen  will 
say,  Amen ! For  the  State  of  New  York  has 
too  long  been  a base  of  disloyal  sympathy,  and 
so  long  as  the  present  Governor  was  in  office 
the  rebel  leaders  had  a right  to  hope  that  some- 
thing might  “turn  up”  to  their  advantage, 

The  reason  of  this  confidence  upon  their  part 
was  that  Governor  Seymour  belongs  to  the 
state  sovereignty  school,  which  is  the  excuse 
of  the  rebellion.  Whoever  has  carefully  read 
and  considered  his  speeches  sees  very  soon  that 
their  studied  apology  for  the  rebellion,  their  un- 
concealed sympathy  for  the  rebels,  and  steady 
hostility  to  the  national  cause  are  the  result  of 
a fierceness  of  party-spirit,  which  is  made  ludi- 
crous by  the  attempt  to  make  it  appear  calm  and 
impartial,  and  of  an  adhesion  to  the  fatal  ab- 
surdity of  state  sovereignty,  which  makes  the 
Union  impossible. 

Descended  from  New  England  ancestry,  Gov- 
ernor Seymour’s  monomania  is  hatred  of  New 
England.  Incessantly  dubbed  statesman  by  a 
clique  of  his  party,  he  has  administered  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  State  of  New  York  for  two  years 
in  such  a way  as  to  excite  the  hopes  of  every 
domestic  rebel  and  foreign  enemy  of  the  coun- 
try ; and  his  defeat,  no  less  than  the  election 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  will  be  accepted  by  Europe  as 
an  expression  of  the  fixed  resolution  of  the 
American  people  to  make  no  terms  with  rebel- 
lion. Two  years  ago,  upon  his  accession  to  of- 
frve,  his  first  message  was  looked  for  in  Europe 
with  scarcely  less  interest  than  that  of  the  Pres- 
ident ; for  he  was  regarded  as  the  Magnus  Apol- 
afjjic  .party  which  was  to  humble  the 
imission  to  separation  or  to 
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to  his  friends  and  to  our  enemies  that  he  did  not 
recall  the  New  York  troops  from  the  army , and 
from  that  moment  down  to  the  election  the  com- 
plaint of  his  friends  has  been  that  he  had  not 
the  courage  of  his  convictions. 

Yet  it  might  have  satisfied  them  that  he  has 
incessantly  thwarted  the  National  Government 
whenever  and  wherever  he  could.  He  has  com- 
plained of  the  drafts ; he  has  incited  riots ; he 
has  betrayed  ill-feeling  upon  every  occasion,  as 
in  his  recent  Prodamatk  1 for  Thanksgiving ; 
he  has  never  showed  a single  spark  of  sympathy 
for  his  country  and  her  trials,  but  has  per]>etu- 
ally  bewailed  the  loss  of  life  and  money,  as  if 
no  cause  were  sacred  enough  to  be  worth  a sac- 
rifice. In  his  Chicago  speech  he  was  guilty  of 
the  most  flagrant  misrepresentation  of  history, 
and  betrayed  the  most  total  misconception  of 
the  character  and  purpose  of  the  people,  and  by 
the  late  election  he  has  been  doubly  rebuked. 

Yet  it  was  not  enough.  He  has  dissatisfied 
his  “ friends”  by  not  trying  openly  to  array  the 
State  of  New  York  against  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, as  he  has  alienated  all  faithful  citizens 
by  evidently  wishing  to  do  it.  His  own  party 
Were  indignant  with  him  for  what  they  called 
juggling  himself  into  the  nomination — and  he 
falls,  baffled,  without  a solitary  patriotic  or 
generous  act  to  mark  his  administration,  with- 
out the  sympathy  of  his  friends,  and  with  the 
hearty  contempt  of  his  opponents. 

As  he  disappears  from  the  scene  how  refresh- 
ing to  hear  from  the  lips  of  his  successor,  the 
President  of  the  Soldiers'  Relief  Association, 
that  New  York  shall  hereafter  occupy  no  hesi- 
tating or  equivocal  position.  The  motto  of  the 
Empire  State  is  Excelsior — higher  I And  ex- 
celsior may  she  always  be  in  patriotism,  intelli- 
gence, and  humanity  ; 


THANKSGIVING 

The  American  people  have  this  year  cuch  reason 
as  they  never  had  before  to  give  humble  and  hearty 
thanks  to  Almighty  God,  and  Mr  Nast  lias  well 
depicted  in  ihe  striking  picture  we  publish  to-day 
the  various  aspects  ol'  the  festival. 

First  of  ail  by  a singular  unanimity  the  people 
have  resolved  that  the  authority  of  their  Govern- 
ment and  the  order  of  civil  society  shall  be  main- 
tained, and  have  expressed  their  will  by  the  re- 
election  of  th8  President  whose  name  is  identified 
with  the  defense  of  the  Union  ana  the  perpetuity  of 
the  American  principle. 

They  have  proclaimed  their  unshaken  reliance 
upon  the  faithful  army  and  navy  of  theUnited  States, 
the  practical  vindicators  of  the  national  honor  and 
authority. 

They  tenew  their  gratitude  for  the  great  and 
necessary  Peace  Commissioners  who  lead  the  army' 
and  the  navy,  and  whose  names  are  no  less  precious 
for  their  iofty  patriotism  than  historical  for  their 
consummate  ability.  Grant  and  Farragut  Sher- 
man and  Porter,  Do  Post  and  Boiler,  with  their 
illustrious  brethran,%ill  be  honorably  and  grate- 
fully remembered  so  long  as  we  are  a nation. 

They  tbank  God  that  the  great  State  of  Mary- 
land, torn  by  civil  war,  Las  deliberately  renounced 
the  system  from  which  all  ouv  woes  have  sprung, 
and  has  ied  the  march  of  the  Slave  States  in  the 
path  of  equal  liberty  and  justice,  the  way  of  perma- 
nent peace 

The  v thank  God  for  the  patnotic  devotion  of  the 
hearts  that  the  war  has  broken,  and  which,  in  the 
depths  o<  d:eii  sorrow  are  3 til’  grateful  that  they 
were  made  hoe  onrents  and  wives  and  sisters  and 
lover;  arc  blethers  of  heioes,  and  not  of  cowards — 
heroes  whose  memory  shall  not  die  while  human 
hear,-,  beet  oi  the  flag  cf  the  nation  floats. 

They  thank  God  that  the  defeat  of  rebels  and  the 
consternation  of  foreign  foes  foretell  tiie  triumph 
Sera  whicL  peace  and  p’osperity  shaii  flow 

L- ot  in  fciilish  pride  not  in  bot  confidence  o»  sud- 
den victory  Out  in  the  calu  consciousness  of  a holy 
and  : m pi  agntPile  purpose,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  counting  the  cost,  faithful  to  the  dead  and 
to  the  living,  will  celebrate  then  Thanksgiving  with 
sober  ana  religious  hearts 

THE  BIRO  OF  AMERICA.  * 

Theoretically  it  is  the  eagle ; but  it  is  the 
turkey  that  enables  the  eagle  to  fly.  There  has 
been  no  pleasanter  inc:dent  than  the  heartiness  with 
which  the  suggestion  of  « Thanksgiving  dinner  for 
the  army  and  navy  has  been  reea-ved  Every  body 
has  conti  United  that  the  soldiers  and  sailors  may 
have  practical  proof— if  they  were  not  already  sure 
— of  the  sympathy  of  their  friends  at  home.  The 
only  regret  is  that  Sherman’s  boys  can  not  share  in 
the  least,  but  mas*  eat  their  sweet-potatoes  without 
the  turkey  and  the  chicken  fixin’a. 

Our  artist,  Mr.  Homer,  has  seized  the  spirit  of 
the  scene  as  it  will  be  witnessed  along  the  lines. 
The  boys  will  not  stand  upon  the  order  of  their  eat- 
ing, but  will  eat  at  once.  And  they  may  be  sure 
that  in  a thousand  homes  th%y  will  be 

“In  our  flowing  cups  freshly  remembered,” 
and  cheered  with  three  times  three.  The  universal 
Thanksgiving  tnrkey  shall  be  seasoned  with  many 
a tal ; of  heroism,  and  the  cheerful  feeling  of  the 
old  festival  bind  us  as  warmly  and  closely  together 
as  the  whole  family  of  the  Union  will,  by  the  per- 
suasion of  the  camp  and  the  ship,  be  one  day  bound. 


PETROLEUM. 

Our  readers  will  find  elsewhere  an  advertisement 
of  the  New  York  and  Liverpool  Petroleum  Compa- 
ny. Daniel  S.  Dickinson  is  the  President,  and 
he  is  associated  with  gentlemen  of  experience  in 
the  business.  A careful  jfh£  firc^jnjotus 

will  reveal  the  advantages  of  the  investment.  ^The 


j discovery  of  petroleum  is  so  recent,  and  the  neces- 
| sarv  demand  so  large  and  increasing,  that  this  com- 
pany may'  be  said  to  proceed  upon  a permanent  ba- 
sis. Their  prospectus  speaks  frankly  and  fairly: 
| and  the  name  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  who  has,  we  be- 
lieve, for  the  first  time  associated  his  name  with  the 
enterprise,  should  satisfy  the  inquirer  that  it  is  not 
I a mere  speculation. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


THE  MILITARY  SITUATION. 

Toe  popular  interest  in  General  Sherman's  new  cam- 
paigu-is  of  the  most  absorbing  kind.  An  ordinary  victo- 
ry, or  even  a considerable  reverse,  is  not  sufficient  to  di- 
vert the  attention  even  for  a moment  from  the  grand 
topic.  Plymouth  is  recaptured,  one  of  the  most  formida- 
ble of  the  rebel  iron-clads  is  blown  up  by  a torpedo,  and 
the  waters  of  an  entire  Sound  made  in  consequence  an 
undisputed  Federal  possession;  another  vessel,  more  to 
be  feared  than  any  other  which  has  threatened  our  com- 
merce, is  taken  directly  under  the  guns  of  a friendly  Pow- 
er; General  Gillem  gains  a victory  and  sutlers  a reverse; 
ten  thousand  of  our  suffering  soldiers  are  released  from 
the  well-known  barbarities  of  Southern  prisons:  yet  these 
events  form  but  episodes,  or  interludes,  in  the  great  mili- 
tary drama,  which,  though  only  just  beginning  to  be  de- 
veloped, maintains,  iu  spite  of  all  these  incidents,  favora- 
ble or  unfavorable,  its  hold  on  the  popular  expectation. 
Even  the  Annies  of  the  Potomac  and  the  James  would 
be  able  by  nothing  short  of  the  capture  of  Petersburg  or 
Richmond  to  alienate,  even  for  a single  day,  that  interest 
which  lias  been  fixed  upon  the  Armies  of  the  Cumberland 
and  the  Tennessee. 

The  Richmond  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  a 
short  time  since  declared  that  Lee  was  utterly  powerless 
by  assuming  the  aggressive  to  turn  the  tide  which  was 
setting  in  against  the  Confederacy.  He  is  shut  out  from 
the  possibility  of  making  even  a military  experiment:  lie 
“can  not  afford  to  hazard  even  twenty  lives  in  a tentative 
operation."  While  Grant  may  rest  his  army  for  any 
number  of  days  fearless  of  attack.  Lee  must  keep  his  in 
the  trenches  along  an  extended  line,  forever  expecting 
attack  at  every  point,  and,  therefore,  by  this  perpctuul 
watch  forever  kept  from  relaxation.  To  Hood,  therefore, 
he  said,  must  be  confided  the  salvation  of  the  Confederacy. 
He,  the  master  of  experiments,  must  inaugurate  an  ex- 
periment of  such  vastuess  and  audacity  as  to  unseat  Sher- 
man at  Atlanta  and  reverse  the  Hue  of  conquest  in  the 
West. 

And  just  this  was  what  the  rebels  attempted  to  accom- 
plish. Mr.  Davis  made  a tour  through  Georgia  to  awak- 
en that  State  to  a sense  of  the  situation ; and  as  an  evi- 
dence that  he  did  not  lack  spirit  for  this  task  he  ventured 
at  Macon  to  call  the  Georgian  Governor  a “ miserable 
scoundrel"  under  his  very  nose:  and  as  proof  of  his  confi- 
dence in  Confederate  resources  he  cited  with  becoming 
commendation  the  examples  of  mothers  who  had  devoted 
their  infant  sons  prospectively  to  the  great  struggle.  Just 
upon  his  heels  came  Beauregard,  whose  motto  is  “For- 
ward," to  assume  the  command  of  Hood's  already  advanc- 
ing army.  The  Confederate  army— cavalry  and  infantry 
—pushed  northward.  One  campaign  had  been  ended 
when  Atlanta  was  taken  : now  another  campaign  was  be- 
gun for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  Sherman’s  communica- 
tions with  Atlanta.  This  new  campaign  issued  unfavora- 
bly  to  the  Confederates : Forrest  was  compelled  to  recross 
the  Tennessee,  aqd  Hood,  failing  in  bis  attempt  on  Alia- 
toona,  was  pushed  westward  toward  the  Mississippi ; and 
Sherman's  railroad  communications,  a few  slight  damages 
having  been  repaired,  were  as  intact  as  they  ever  had 
been.  These  communications  w ere  of  imjiortunco  to  Sher- 
man, and  it  was  only  because  these  had  been  threatened 
that  Sherman  had  marched  northward  at  alL  He  waDted 
the  railroad  between  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta  for  a specific 
object;  that  object  was  accomplished  so  soon  as  he  had  had 
forwarded  to  Atlanta  supplies  sufficient  for  an  advance 
southward  which  be  had  planned  weeks  before.  So  long 
he  held  his  army  covering  the  railroad.  In  spite  of  Hood 
and  Beauregard  ha  accomplished  his  object  and  got  bis 
supplies.  Then  he  no  longer  cared  either  for  the  railroad 
or  for  Atlanta ; indeed,  he  proceeded  forthwith  to  destroy 
the  one  and  burn  the  other.  The  campaign  which  Hood 
had  forced  upon  him  was  now  at  an  end,  and  it  had  for 
him  ended  successfully.  Hood's  longer  Bta7  in  the  North 
was  now  a matter  of  as  little  concern  to  him  as  was  Price's 
invasion  oi  Missouri,  or  any  other  daring  project  which 
Beauregard  might  have  undertaken.  As  a matter  of 
course  there  must  be  a force  to  take  care  oi  Beauregard, 
just  as  there  must  have  been  to  take  care  of  Price.  This 
led  him  to  detach  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  from  ilia  own. 
lie  then  began  his  third  campaign.  His  first  had  been 
for  Atlanta : his  second  for  supplies ; his  third  was  the 
continuation  southward  and  eastward  of  the  line  of  con- 
quest which  he  nad  extended  so  fur  in  the  months  of  May, 

J une,  and  July.  He  had  hardly  hoped  that  the  only  army 
which  could  possibly  contest  his  advance  would  be  to  punc- 
tiliously considerate  in  his  behaif  as  to  assume  and  remain 
in  a position  hundreds  of  miles  in  his  rear.  But  so  it  hap- 
pened. And  thus  we  have  now  two  separate  campaigns 
going  on  in  the  West  end  South — oue  that  contested  be- 
tween Thomas  and  Beauregard,  the  other  that  of  General 
Sherman  against  tne  railroads,  arsenals,  aud  strong-holds 
of  those  Southern  States  which  have  hitherto  enjoyed  a 
privileged  immunity  from  the  horrors  of  war 

By  Hood’s  mistake  in  sending  Wheeler  north  Sherman 
was  helped  into  Atlanta;  when  Hood’s  entire  army  march- 
ed into  Northern  Alabama  he  made  a similar  mistake  on 
a much  grander  scale.  Already  do  the  Richmond  jour- 
nals begin  to  complain  that  Wheeler  was  not  kept  close 
enough  on  Sherman's  line. 

The  facts  of  Sherman's  march,  so  far  as  known,  are 
these : 

On  the  9th  of  November  Slocum’s  Corps,  with  a divi- 
sion of  Kilpatrick’s  cavalry,  started  from  Atlanta,  it  is 
supposed  toward  Macon,  to  lie  followed  by  Jefferson  C. 
Davis  with  the  Fourteenth  Corps.  On  the  same  day  the 
Army  of  th8  Tennessee — the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  mid 
Seventeenth  corps — under  General  Howard,  left  Kings- 
ton, destroying  the  railroad  on  its  way.  Oi.  the  11th  the 
bridge  over  the  Etowah  was  destroyed.  On  the  arrival 
of  this  column  at  Atlanta  ali  the  property  that  could  be  of 
use  to  the  enemy  In  that  city  was  burned,  and  tiie  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  on  the  12th,  abandoned  Atlanta,  follow- 
ing the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  Before  Slocum  had  en- 
tirely evacuated  the  city  on  the  9th  he  was  attacked  by 
rebel  cavalry  under  Ivereou,  who  was  severely  punished 
Rome  wuh  burned  on  the  10th  by  General  Curse,  com- 
manding the  Fourth  Division  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps. 
Nearly  a million  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  was  destroy- 
ed by  Corse  on  account  of  the  lack  of  transportation. 
This  included  nine  rebel  guns,  1000  bales  of  cotton,  two 
floiN  and  two  roiling  mills,  an  extensive  foundry,  and  the 
railroad  depots  and  store- houses. 

Sherman's  entire  force  is  probably  not  less  than  50,000, 
of  which  9000  are  picked  cavalry  under  Kilpatrick.  Ac- 
cording to  one  report  Sherman  lias  provision  for  30,  ac- 
cording to  another  for  60,  days.  His  army  was  paid  be- 
fore starting,  and  each  soldier,  it  is  reported,  was  supplied 
with  two  pairs  of  shoes.  The  rebels  appear  to  think  that 
Mobile  is  his  destination.  Sherman  takes  his  Signal  Corps 
with  him.  He  lias  remarked  that  the  service  done  by  this 
corps  at  the  battle  of  Allatoona  more  than  paid  its  expense 
for  the  year. 

Beauregard  at  last  advices  still  remained  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Corinth,  holding  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad.  The 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  says 
that  in  one  week’s  time  Thomas  wiil  have  an  army  55,(100 
strong.  In  that  case  we  shall  also  have  a spirited  West- 
ern campaign.  In  a dispatch  frum  Tuscumbia,  Novem  • 
her  S,  Beauregard  states  that  Forrest,  at  Johnsouville  on 
the  5th,  had  destroyed  four  gun-boats— -8  guns  each — four- 
teen steamers,  and  twenty  barges,  besides  u large  quantity 
of  quarter-master  and  commissary  stores  on  the  landing. 

General  Gillem  suffered  a considerable  reverse,  Novem- 
ber 14,  as  he  was  lulling  back  from  Bull's  Gap,  whicii 
Breckinridge  had  turned  with  a force  of  10,000  men.  He 
lost  four  hundred  in  killed,  wounded,  anrl  missing,  and, 
according  to  General  Lee's  official  dispatch,  six  pieces  of 
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artillery. 

From  General  Grant’s  army  there  Is  nothing  important. 
The  Lieutenant-General  was  in  this  city  on  the  19th,  20th. 


and  21st.  The  rebels  recently  tried  to  force  back  Egan'a 
line,  on  the  right  of  the  Second  Corps,  by  damming  a 
sti  ‘tun  in  his  front.  General  Egau,  in  superintending 
son  e works  to  prevent  the  operation  of  this  scheme,  was 
won  ded  in  the  arm. 

About  8 p.m.,  November  17,  a desperate  attack  was 
made  ou  Butler's  picket-line,  between  the  James  and  Ap- 
pomattox Rivers,  by  two  rebel  brigades,  who  succeeded  in 
capturing  60  pickets.  General  Butler  had  arrived  at  the 
front. 

General  Sheridan,  November  9,  broke  camp  at  Cedar 
Creek.  Ills  advunced  pickets.  November  12.  were  near 
Newtown.  On  that  day  Early,  his  main  body  being  north 
of  Cedar  Creek,  made  a reconnoissance  with  Lomax’s  bri- 
gade of  cavalry;  he  was  repulsed,  and  General  Powell 
pursued  him  through  and  beyond  Flout  Royal,  capturing 
two  guns  aud  150  men. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

Lieutenant  Neil  Denison,  of  the  Second  Regular  Artillery, 
has  beeu  made  Brevet  Brigadier-General  lor  gallant  con- 
duct and  bravery  in  action.  He  is  a son  of  Postmaster- 
General  Denison. 

Colonel  Gamble,  Eighth  Illinois  Cavalry,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Brigadier  General,  and  is  to  be  assigned  to  the 
command  of  a brigade  at  Palls  Church. 

During  the  present  campaign  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
the  First  Cavalry  Division,  commanded  by  General  Mer- 
ritt, has  captured  14  battle  flags,  29  pieces  of  artillery,  18 
caissons,  100  wagons  and  ambulances,  and  2000  prisoners 
of  war,  including  122  commissioned  officers.  Since  the  1st 
of  May  this  command  has  captured  3000  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Richmond  Whitt  says  that  Sheridan  destroyed  prop- 
erty in  Rockingham  County  to  the  amount  of  $25,000,000. 

December  1 the  blockade  of  the  ports  of  Norfolk,  Fer- 
nandina,  and  Pensacola  will  be  raised. 

Admiral  Porter  has  issued  an  order  congratulating 
Lieutenant  Cushing  on  the  destruction  of  the  Albemarle. 
A letter  of  congratulation  has  also  been  addressed  to  the 
Lieutenant  by  Secretary  Welles. 

A gang  of  guerrillas  under  Dick  Berryman  have  recent- 
ly been  plundering  and  killing  Unionists  in  Madison  and 
Wayne  Counties,  Missouri.  November  8,  General  Curtis, 
from  Camp  Arkansas,  wrote  the  following  dispatch : 

“ We  have  just  concluded  the  pursuit  of  Price,  whose 
rear-guard  crossed  the  Arkansas  River  under  fire  of  our 
guns.  He  left  another  of  his  guns  and  his  own  carriage, 
which,  with  other  guns  aud  equipments,  have  fallen  into 
our  hands.  We  are  now  rid  of  20.000  or  30,000  half-starved 
bushwhackers  and  lialf-atarved  vagabonds,  who,  I hope, 
may  never  return  to  disturb  the  peaceful  Inhabitants 
north  of  the  Arkansas  River.  He  is  also  beyond  our  poBts 
of  Fayetteville,  Fort  Snfith,  and  Fort  Gibson,  which  are 
now  safe.” 

On  the  night  of  November  14  fifty  rebel  prisoners  es- 
caped from  Camp  Morton,  Indiana. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

ENGLAND. 

M (Ili.es  was  sentenced,  October  29,  to  be  lxung  Novem- 
ber 14.  Lord  Wodebouse  has  been  appointed  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland. 

BRITISH  AMERICA. 

Great  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  by  the  popular  Jour- 
nals of  the  Provinces  at  tiie  haste  with  which  Parliament 
is  pushing  forward  the  Confederation  project  without  any 
appeal  to  the  people. 

The  debt  of  the  Confederation,  if  formed,  will  be  over 
$100,090,900,  including  the  cost  of  the  projected  inter- 
colonial Railroad  $62,500,000  will  be  apportioned  to 
Canada. 

The  case  of  the  St.  Albans  raiders  has  been  rx  stpoued, 
to  allow  the  prisoners  an  opportunity  to  obtain  horn  Rich- 
mond additional  evidence  in  regard  to  their  status  as  pris- 
oners of  war.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  said  to  be  probable 
that,  on  the  assembling  of  Parliament  in  January,  a meas- 
ure will  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  St. 
Albans  raid. 


INTERESTING  ITEMS. 

A Luxmioua  Fox.— About  a month  ago  a sly  fox  n- 
tered  the  dwelling-honse  of  Mr.  Arnold,  Catas  Farm,  near 
Heather.  He  made  his  entrance  through  the  parlor-win- 
dow, and  went,  very  orderly,  up  stairs  to  bed.  While 
having  i sweet  repose  the  housekeeper  opened  the  room 
door,  and,  to  her  surprise,  observed  Reynard— who  she 
thought  was  a dog— in  bed.  She  informed  the  master  of 
the  fact;  but  be  not  taking  much  notice  of  it,  she  told 
the  plowman,  who  went  to  see  if  the  intruder  hud  made 
his  exit , but  lie  had  not  The  plowman  then  informed 
the  wagoner,  who  Immediately  went,  with  club  in  hand 
to  defend  Himself.  Reynard  was  still  asleep,  and  the 
wagoner  dealt  him  a heavy  blow  on  the  head  and  killed 
him,  while  in  hia  cosy  position. 

Chicago  has  probably  had  a mere  rapid  growth  up  to 
her  present  size  than  any  other  city  now  in  existence. 
In  183d  there  was  no  such  city — only  a military  poet,  con- 
sisting of  a small  wooden  fort,  with  two  or  three  houses 
in  sight.  It  began  to  be  a village,  if  we  mistake  not,  in 
1832.  Its  population  has  since  beeu  fifteen  times  ascer- 
tained, with  the  following  results : 

Tm*. | Population. 


Alexander  I.loyd  . 


J H Woodwcrth 
J.  H.  V'oodwortti  , 

J Curtiss 

C M Gray 
L D Boone 
Thomas  Dyer  . 
John  Wentworth  . 
F C -win  . . 
T.  fc.  Shennfii.  . 


July 


. HM 


4,110 


. 84,113 

, 109,(160 
138,186 
109,353 


An  Unconscious  Honey-moon At  the  last  sitting  of 

the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  a paper  was  received 
from  Dr.  Blanchet  on  three  curious  cases  of  constitutional 
lethargic  slumber.  One  of  them  was  that  of  a lady  twen- 
ty-four years  of  age,  who,  having  slept  for  forty  days  at 
tie  age  of  eighteen,  and  fifty  days  at  the  age  of  twenty 
(during  her  honey-moon),  at  length  had  a fit  of  sleep  which 
lasted  nearly  a whole  year,  from  Easter  Sunday,  1862,  to 
March,  1803.  During  this  long  period  a false  front  tooth 
had  to  be  taken  out  in  order  to  introduce  milk  and  broth 
into  her  mouth.  This  was  her  only  food.  She  remained 
motionless,  insensible,  and  all  her  muscles  were  in  a state 
of  contraction  Her  pnlse  was  low,  lier  breathing  scarce- 
ly perceptible;  there  were  no  evacuations,  uo  leanness; 
her  complexion  was  florid  and  healthy. 

An  Idolatrous  City  in  France. — In  June,  a mon- 
ster procession,  headed  by  fifty  cardinals,  archbishops, 
and  bishops,  placed  a silver  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  car- 
ried on  men’s  shoulders,  and  surrounded  by  a hundred 
angels,  scattering  flowers  and  waving  incense  upon  a hill 
adjoining  Marseilles.  “ Triumph,  Queen  of  Heaven  l"  wns 
sung  among  booming  cannon,  rolling  drums,  and  pealing 
bells,  and  Cardinal  Mattliieu  declared  in  enthusiastic  style 
thnt  Marseilles  with  Mary  was  the  gloriously  spoken  of 
city  of  God  I 

Monastic  Life  in  Italy — The  Angus tiainn  nuns  of 
Loretto,  near  Ancouu,  have  brought  down  upon  them- 
selves the  interference  of  the  secular  power  by  a shocking 
act  of  falsehood  and  torture.  A daughter  of  an  Italian 
liberal  hs«l  l*en  confided  to  the  care  of  the  twelve  French 
aud  four  Italian  nuns  who  constitute  the  nunnery  afore- 
said. This  girl  left  the  convent  in  April  of  the  present 
year.  A rumor  was  then  circulated  that  a girl  three  years 
older  had  been  bewitched  by  her.  The  accused  with  two 
of  her  relatives  went  to  the  convent  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  14th  in  answer  to  a summons.  She  was  taken  alone 
into  the  parlor,  the  door  closed,  and  she  was  confronted 
with  the  chaplain,  physician,  and  lady  superior,  who  de- 
clared that  a girl  in  the  convent  was  in  danger  of  losing 
her  life  in  consequence  of  this  young  lady’s  spells,  and 
thereupon  they  all  set  upon  her  to  make  her  render  up  her 
contract  with  the  demon.  The  priest  sprinkled  her  with 
holy  water,  twisted  hi3  stole  round  her  neck,  exorcised  . 
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her,  made  signs  of  the  cross  on  her  month  and  forehead; 
the  physician  and  chaplain  stripped  Iter  to  her  shift,  and 
felt  uuder  her  armpits  for  the  contract  witli  .lie  devil,  tilt 
at  last  the  girl  fainted.  When  she  recovered  rln-y  renewed 
the  attack,  threatening  her  even  with  death,  and  the  lory- 
superior  exldbited  a box  full  of  pins  and  needles  which  hail 
issued,  she  said,  from  the  body  of  the  enchanted  girl,  and 
showed  an  indecent  note  found  upon  the  same  girl  with 
the  words,  “Death  to  the  Pope!”  At  last  tiie  mother 
found  iter  way  to  the  persecuted  child,  and  got  her  away 
front  the  convent  It  appears  that  the  whole  affair  was  a 
plot,  not  a superstition.  The  girl  said  to  be  “charmed” 
was  in  excellent  health — and  the  nunnery  has  for  a time 
been  very  properly  closed  by  order  of  the  Government,  and 
the  chaplain  and  physician  arrested. 

The  Journal  de  Roubaix  relates  a singular  Instance  of 
somnambulism  In  that  town.  A young  woman  belonging 
to  a family  ot  the  working  class  has  during  the  last  week 
risen  in  her  sleep  every  night  at  the  same  hour,  lit  a fire, 
prepared  coffee,  set  out  the  tabic  as  if  for  a meal,  not  for- 
getting either  spoons,  knives,  or  forks,  and  then  has  gone 
to  bed  again.  An  hour  later  site  rises  again,  clears  tiie 
table,  puts  the  things  in  their  places,  cleans  tiie  lower 
rooms  of  the  houses  and  then  once  more  returns  to  bed. 
A remarkable  fact  is  that  as  the  young  woman  works  in  a 
factory  site  does  not  usually  prepare  the  repasts  of  tiie 
family  or  do  any  of  the  housework,  and  also  that  site  lays 
out  the  table  for  three  persons  only,  although  she  lives 
with  her  father,  mother,  three  sisters,  and  two  brothers. 

Germany  can  keep  afoot  a million  of  soldi;  rs ; France, 
600,000;  Italy,  300,000;  Russia,  800,000;  even  Spain, 
350.000;  while  England  knows  not  where  to  turn  for  re- 
cruits and  sailors.  Says  an  English  journal : “It  is  a fact 
Unit  ottr  ships  in  commission  can  not  put  to  sen  for  want 
of  hands.  Our  Prime  Minister  mis  openly  proclaimed  ( hat 
we  can  not  cope  with  other  nations,  or  dictate  a policy  in 
Europe,  because  we  have  not  soldiers  wherewith  to  carry 
on  war.  Denmark,  Lord  Palmerston  used  no  concealin'  nt 
in  admitting,  could  rely  on  no  other  than  our  moral  influ- 
ence, because  we  could  not  pretend  to  send  into  tiie  field 
an  army  fit  to  compare  muster-rolls  with  Austria  and 
Prussia.  We  could  not  keep  up  a contingent  of  50,000 
men  in  the  Crimea  without  ransacking  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica for  mercenaries.  India  drains  us  of  10,000  recruits  a 
year;  and  the  commander-in-chief  recently  issued  de- 
tailed instructions  to  our  recruiting  staff  to  put  forth  all 
the  allurements  of  the  crimp,  and  all  the  devices  of  the 
kidnapper,  in  order  to  hocus  heroes  into  ottr  regiments  of 
the  line,  on  the  ground  of  the  extreme  difficulty  experi- 
enced iu  maintaining  the  effective  strength  of  an  army 
of  only  140,000  rank  and  file.” 

Sleeping  in  Cuoiwgb— In  a parish  church  in  the  High- 
lands of  Aberdeenshire,  not  a day’s  journey  from  Balmo- 
ral Castle  (says  the  Aberdeen  Free  Press),  we  were  seated 
in  our  ordinary  pew,  listening  to  the  song  of  praise  as- 
cending from  the  choir  and  congregation,  when  our  notice 
was  attracted  to  the  sleepers ; and  sacrilegious  as  the  idea 
might  be,  we  could  not  help  count  ing  both  the  congregation 
as  a whole  and  the  per-centngo  of  sleepers,  when— we  blush 
to  say  it— out  of  a total  of  101,  no  less  than  twenty-seven 
were  sound  asleep! 

Artificial  Tails A mole-killer  of  Monthey,  in  the 

Valais,  in  Switzerland,  was  recently  brought  before  the 
Correctional  Tribunal  of  that  place  on  a charge  of  swin- 
dling the  authorities,  whicii  he  effected  in  an  ingenious 
manner.  The  destroyers  of  those  animals  receive  a cer- 
tain sum  for  each,  but  they  are  not  bound  to  present  the 
bodies  in  order  to  obtain  the  reward,  but  only  the  tails. 
The  man  in  question  delivered  not  less  titan  2ui0,  and  re- 
ceived a sum  of  300  francs.  .Surprise  was  felt  at  the  num- 
ber, and  on  close  examination  a great  many  were  found 
to  be  artificial— manufactured  by  gumming  a strip  of  the 
un-rani's  skin  on  a bit  of  wire  covered  with  paper.  The 
tail-maker  was  condemned  to  tlu'ee  months'  imprisonment. 

Starvation  in  England. — Another  case  of  starvation  is 
reported  from  Bethnal  Green,  England.  A woman  named 
•Jameson  worked  as  ashoebinder,  but  couid  not  earn  money 
enough  to  find  her  in  sufficient  food.  Bit  by  bit  she  parted 
with  her  clothes,  anu  at  last  lay  down  and  died.  Site  hud 
been  urged  to  go  Into  the  work-house,  but  refused.  The 
Coroner’s  jury,  before  whom  these  facts  were  stated, 
brought  in  a verdict  that  “Death  was  accelerated  by 
the  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  Lie.”  Reports  of 
this  nature  are  fouud  in  every  issue  of  English  journals. 
Comment  is  unnecessary. 

General  Birney  died  in  the  delirium  of  fever.  His 
last  words  have  a political  value  that  should  make  them  a 
Union  war-cry  throughout  the  Loyal  States.  Rising  sud- 
denly in  his  lied,  his  eyes  blazing  with  tiie  fire  thnt  rott- 
aiimed  him,  he  cried  with  a trumpet  voice,  “Boys,  keep 
your  eyes  on  that  Hag  1”  and  foil  back  dead. 

T'JK  Ettrick  Shepherd  tells  how  his  dog  Hector,  while 
quite  young,  wns  found  to  have  remained  for  the  whole  of 
» Litter  and  wet  winter's  night,  lying  at  the  fold  door,  and 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  lambs  whicii  he  had  previ- 
ously spent  many  hours  with  his  master  In  bringing  borne. 
He  was  not  experienced  enough  to  know  thnt  the  lambs 
were  then  safe,  but  his  fide lity  taught  him  to  remain,  wet 
and  supperiess,  until  his  guard  wns  relieved  next  morning 
by  hia  mast  Jr's  presence.  Being  dark,  his  master  had  not 
missed  the  dog  when  he  quitted  the  lambs,  and  when  Hei- 
tor’s supper  remained  unclaimed,  he  was  sougnt  and  called 
in  vain,  lie  had  never  moved  front  the  spot  where  he  lay 
nt  the  entrance  to  the  fold ; for  dripping  v et  up  V was,  the 
only  dry  spot  was  that  beneath  hi*  body;  nor  -'id  he  take 
his  watchful  eyes  from  what  he  thought  to  be  his  charge 
till  relieved  by  his  master.  The  lambs  bad  been  very  v ilcl 
and  troublesome  on  the  Journey,  and  the  dog  bad  had 
much  fatigue  and  trouble  in  driving  them,  and  they  wt  ra 
very  unruly  whed  folded,  aud  the  hungry,  tired  dog  pre- 
ferred the  deluge  of  rain  which  fell  that  night  to  :!ie  de- 
serting of  his  post,  though  he  must  have  heard  himself  re- 
peatedly called.  Mr.  Morris,  from  one  of  whose  valuable 
little  books  I take  this  story,  tells  of  nnothet  aud  sadder 
instance  of  unselfish  devotion.  A shepherd  had  p>  divide 
his  flock  while  traveling;  he  went  forward  to  the  next 
town  with  a part,  leaviug  the  remainder  of  his  flock  in  the 
charge  of  his  colley,  intending  to  return  some  ten  hen  re 
later  to  fetch  them.  But  the  shepherd  forgot  all  about  his 
sheep  and  his  dog,  the  inn  fire  probably  was  hot  and  the 
toddy  strong,  and  the  shepherd  reached  his  home  alone. 

It  was  not  till  the  third  (lav  that  the  dog  was  recalled  to 
Ills  memory,  and  learning  that  no  one  had  seen  him,  he 
hastened  to  the  place  where  sheep  and  dog  bad  been  left, 
knowing  then  what  a cruel  master  he  had  been.  So  it 
w as,  he  found  the  abeep  safe,  for  they  bad  had  food  for 
glazing,  the  faithful  dog  dragged  himself  to  his  master’s 
feet,  licked  his  hand,  and  died. 

Wiiat  is  in  the  Bedroom  ' — The  importance  of  venti- 
lating bedrooms  is  a fact  which  every  body  is  vitally  in- 
terested in,  and  which  few  properly  appreciate.  If  two 
persons  ore  to  occupy  a bedroom  during  a night,  let  them 
step  upon  weighing  scales  ns  :hey  retire,  and  then  again  in 
the  morning,  and  they  will  find  that-  their  actual  weight  is 
at  !. . t a pound  less  in  the  morning.  Fri  quently  there 
will  be  a loss  of  two  or  more  pounds,  and  the  average  lusa 
throughout  the  year  will  be  more  titan  one  pound.  That 
is,  during  the  night  there  is  a loss  of  a pound  ot  matter 
which  has  gone  off  from  their  bodies,  partly  from  the  lungs, 
aud  partly  through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  The  escaped 
material  is  carbonic  acid,  and  decayed  animaJ  matter,  or 
poisonous  exhalations. 

Novelists  are  sometimes  sorely  put  to  their  wit's  end 
for  Christian  and  surnames  which  shall  in  a measure  be 
representative  of  their  characters.  A French  writer,  who 
liad  once  given  pain  to  a worthy  tradesman,  coined  two 
outrageous  name3  for  certain  individuals  described  in  his 
work,  trusting  that  this  time  no  living  being  would  find 
himself  or  herself  aggrieved  by  what  he  had  done.  But 
he  was  disappointed.  A week  after  his  work  appeared 
letters  reached  1dm  begging  that  the  names  might  be  al- 
tered, for  they  happened  to  be  borne  by  people  who  de- 
scribed themselves  as  among  the  most  exemplary  and 
sensitive  of  his  rentiers.  In  despair  the  author  is  said  to 
have  thrown  into  his  hat  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  tak- 
ing the  first  eight  as  the  name  of  his  new  hero,  and  the 
next  seven  which  came  to  hand  as  that  of  his  heroine. 


The  barefooted  Carmelites  have  opened  an  establish- 
snack. 
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How-qua.  Alabama’s  Launch.  Wilderness.  Niplion.  Annie.  Kansas.  Alabama. 


CAPTURE  OF  THE  BLOCKADE  RUNNER  “ANNIE,”  October  31,  1864. — [Sketched  bv  Charles  F.  Ellmork.] 


THE  LATE  MR.  JOHN  LEECH. 

Jons  Leech,  celebrated  as  the  best  humorous 
draughtsman  of  Punch,  died  on  the  29th  of  October, 
at  the  ago  of  forty-seven.  The  record  of  his  life  is 
short  and  simple.  He  was  born  in  London  in  1817, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Charter-house.  His  first 
efforts  as  an  artist  appeared  in  Bell's  Life  in  London , 
with  which  he  was  connected  for  two  years.  Among 
these  early  works  the  best  was  a series  of  sketches 
of  the  droller  aspects  of  Parisian  life.  His  first 
sketch  in  Punch , entitled  “Foreign  Affairs,”  ap- 
peared in  1811,  and  from  that  date  to  his  death  he 
has  contributed  almost  every  week  to  its  pages. 
These  weekly  sketches,  with  etchings  in  Bentley's 
Miscellany , a few  illustrations  of  works  of  fiction, 
and  a yearly  installment  of  Christmas  Sketdhes,  have 
reflected  to  the  world  the  graceful  thought  ami  hu- 


mor of  this  wonderful  artist  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  His  sketches  of  English  ocial  life — his  pic- 
tures of  balls,  dinner-parties,  mess-rooms,  bachelors’ 
chambers,  Rotten-row,  gardens,  parks,  streets,  wa- 
tering-places, shooting  parties,  hunting-fields,  boat- 
ing, fishing,  and  we  know  not  what  else,  make  up 
such  a history  of  his  time  as  to  the  future  historian 
will  be  invaluable. 

Mr.  Leech  was  a careful,  patient  workman ; and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  incessant  brain-work  ex- 
hausted too  far  his  nervous  organization,  which  was 
as  delicate  as  his  fancy  was  exquisite  and  refined. 
Toward  the  last  of  his  life  he  suffered  greatly  from 
sleeplessness.  He  was  much  affected  by  noise,  and 
was  literally  driven  from  his  house  in  Brunswick 
Square  to  Kensington  by  street  music.  Less  than 
a year  ago  he  stood  by  the  grave  of  Thackeray, 
his  school-fellow  and  friend,  overcome  with  uncon- 


trollable grief.  Now  he  himself  has  been  called, 
and  the  news  of  his  departure  will  quench  the  Christ- 
mas mirth  of  thousands  of  loving  friends. 


THE  BLOCKADE  OFF  WILMING- 
TON. 

We  illustrate  on  this  page  the  capture  of  the 
blockade-runner  A nnie,  October  31,  off  Wilmington , 
hv  the  launch  of  the  United  States  steamer  Alaba- 
ma. This  launch,  mounting  a 12-pound  rifled  how-  ! 
itzer,  was  doing  picket  duty  off  the  bar  at  New  In- 
let, one  of  the  two  entrances  to  Wilmington.  About  j 
half  past  seven,  on  the  night  of  the  31st,  a steamer  ■ 
was  seen  coming  out,  and  heading  directly  for  the  ; 
launch.  Fire  was  immediately  opened  on  this  ves-  i 
sel,  the  second  shot  taking  effect  in  her  port-qnnr- 


ter,  when  the  gun-boats  Wilderness  and  Xiphon  gn\  e 
chase,  and  soon  signaled  back  to  the  launch  that 
the  vessel  was  captured.  The  prize  proved  to  be 
the  A nnie,  laden  with  550  bales  of  cotton  and  40  tons 
of  tobacco,  and  having  on  board  a crew  of  about  60 
persons.  This  is  the  first  vessel  ever  captured  un- 
der the  guns  of  Fort  Fisher.  The  launch  which  ef- 
fected this  capture  is  the  only  vessel  of  the  kind  in 
the  fleet. 

We  give  also  on  page  772  two  illustrations  rep- 
resenting the  two  inlets  to  Wilmington  harbor,  and 
our  blockading  fleets  at  each  of  these  inlets.  The 
rebels  have  lately  been  extending  their  fortifications 
along  the  coast,  placing  a battery  at  every  available 
point.  The  Cape  Fear  River  has  also  been  filled 
with  obstructions.  The  approaches  lo  Fort  Fisher, 
the  most  formidable  of  the  de'Vnsivc  works,  are  pro- 
tected by  heavy  shore  batteries. 
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THANKSGIVING  PUMPKIN. 

“Have  yon  nice  pumpkins?”  asked  Mary  Per- 
kins— whose,  character  I shall  not  be  able  to  portray 
very  distinctly  in  the  space  of  a short  story,  but 
whom  I commend,  dear  render,  to  your  kind  re- 
gards as  a nice,  good  girl — of  a fat  boy  with  yellow 
hair  and  white  eyebrows,  who  stood  behind  the 
counter  of  a provision  store. 

It  was  the  eleventh  time  she  had  asked  the  ques- 
tion in  the  course  of  forty-five  minutes  by  a fast 
watch.  She  had  traversed  almost  the  entire  length 
of  the  street,  stopping  at  every  provision  store  on 
her' way,  but.  without  finding  a pumpkin  to  suit 
her.  One  was  too  large,  another  too  small;  one 
too  ripe,  another  not  ripe  enough ; while  the  most 
were  too  dear  for  poor  Mary’s  slender  purse.  To 
be  candid,  I must  sav  that  it  is  my  decided  opinion 
that  Mary  Perkins  in  the  forty-five  minutes  had 
turned  over  and  examined  more  than  one  pumpkin 
which  would  have  satisfied  the  majority  of  people. 

I don’t  like  to  say  it,  but  I am  afraid  that  Mary  was 
fastidious  about  Thanksgiving  pumpkins.  She  had 
been  educated  in  the  New  England  faith,  that  there 
could  l>e  no  Thanksgiving  dinner  without  the  best 
pumpkin  pies.  She  lived  with  her  brother— a type- 
setter by  profession — and  kept  a small,  a very  small 
day-school.  Together  the  brother  and  sister  had 
determined  upon  having  a Thanksgiving  dinner; 
tho  brother  was  to  purchase  the  turkey,  while  Mary 
was  to  provide  the  pumpkin-pies,  made  after  her 
mother’s  own  recipe : and  this  was  the  reason  why 
she  had  asked  for  the  eleventh  time,  “Have  you 
nice  pumpkins?” 

To  this  question — the  eleventh  time  propounded — 
tho  boy  with  the  yellow  hair  and  white  eyebrows 
replied  with  a familiar,  swaggering  tone  and  man- 
ner, 

“Only  one  left!  They’ve  gone  like  hot  cakes 
to-day — Thanksgiving,  you  know.” 

“ Is  that  a nice  one  ?”  asked  Mary. 

“Couldn’t  say — not  much  uv  er  judge  of  pun- 
kins,  ’cause  I’ve  never  been  in  a store  in  punkin 
time,  you  know.  Am  of  water-melons,  though; 
know  a good  water-melon  the  minit  I la}'  my  eyes 
on  it ; don’t  have  to  thump  it,  nor  turn  it  over,  nor 
nothing,  except  to  look  at  it  right  sharp.  Howev- 
er, I shouldn’t  say  this  punkin  was  any  thing  un- 
common,” ho  continued,  lifting  the  golden  ball,  and 
revolving  it  under  her  eyes ; “ not  that  I know  any 
thing  against  it,  but  it’s  been  picked  over  so  often, 
you  know.” 

Mary  “guessed”  she  would  look  farther,  and 
stepped  into  the  street.  Entering  a provision  store 
a few  doors  below,  she  again  asked,  “Have  you 
nice  pumpkins?”  The  person  interrogated  was  a 
wide-awake,  polite  little  Frenchman.  Every  story- 
writer  makes  his  French  character  reply  with  a 
bcav  and  a smile.  1 should  like  to  give  you  some- 
thing original  in  my  Frenchman.  I should  like, 
•if  1 could,  to  represent  him  as  gruff,  or  as  a com- 
pressed-lipped hero.  But  since  I prefer  truth  to 
originality,  1 must  say  that  he  replied  to  Mary  Per- 
kins’s question  with  a very  low  bow,  and  a smile  i 
most  bland. 

“ Oui,  Madame — we  have  one  fresh  zupply  jus 
from  da  country.” 

“Are  they  sweet  ?" 

“Jus  as  sweet  as  unney." 

“Are  they  tender?” 

“Jus  as  tender  as  a baby.” 

“ Are  they  fully  ripe?" 

“Madame,  dev  are  de  finest  in  dc  market.” 

Selecting  one,  and  directing  it  to  be  sent  to  a 
certain  number  on  a certain  street,  Mary  faced 
about,  and  commence^ retracing  her  steps.  It  was 
rapidly  growing  dark,  and  as  she  passed  up  the 
street  the  shops  began  to  burst  into  light.  More 
than  once  Mary  slackened  her  pace  as  she  passed  a 
show  window  to  admire  the  beautiful  silks  there 
streaming  like  banners.  She  paused  before  a brill- 
iantly-lighted shop,  running  back  to  such  a distance 
that  the  large  miiror  at  the  farther  end  seemed  to 
her  scarcely  broader  than  the  little  cracked  glass 
which  hung  on  the  wall  in  her  poor  home,  before 
which  she  dressed  her  hair  in  the  morning.  The 
clerks  were  hurrying  to  and  fro  with  an  eager,  busi- 
ness-like air,  while  gay  ladies  were  coming  and  go- 
ing. Among  the  hurrying  forms  Mary'seyes  sought 
one  loved  and  familiar.  1 need  not  say  that  this 
form  was  not  a woman’s,  else  why  does  she  stand 
in  the  shadow  there,  with  her  veil  half  drawn 
over  her  face,  trembling  and  frightened  ? Why 
else  does  her  cheek  glow  withshamo?  Poor  Mary  ! 
You  feel  like  a guilty  thing  in  thus  seeking  a man 
who  has  never  said  he  loved  you.  But  let  me  whis- 
per a word  in  your  ear,  if  you  can  spare  me  your  at- 
tention for  a moment:  Any  woman  is  ennobled  by 
true  love,  however  bestowed.  Her  nature  w ithout 
love  is  the  rose-*rco  without  the  rose ; it  is  the  dead 
egg  among  the  cliffs ; but  quickened  by  love,  it  is 
the  eagle  soaring  to  the  clouds.  Your  heart  is  a 
greater  and  grander  thing  now  *.an  ever  before. 
Take  the  comfort  of  this  thought,  and  never  again 
blush  because  you  love.  Let  her  blush,  or  weep 
rather,  whose  nature  is  too  hard  or  too  light  for  lov- 
ing. Next  to  loving  God,  the  best  thing  for  a wo- 
man is  to  love  a noble  man. 

If  I was  sitting,  dear  reader,  looking  into  your 
eyes,  and  telling  my  story  by  word  of  mouth,  I can 
fancy  that  we  might  hold  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing conversation : 

• ‘ But  whom  was  Mary  Perkins — this  keeper  of  a 
small  day-school,  and  sister  of  a type-setter — whom 
■was  she  seeking  in  that  brilliant  shop?  One  of 
the  clerks,  on  a salary'  of  a few  hundred  dollars?" 
you  ask. 

“No,”  I reply,  with  a significant  smile. 

“The  book-keeper?” 

No.” 

“ The  head  clerk  ?" 

“Guess  again.” 

“ The  junior  partner?" 

Then  with  a can-you-believe-it  air  I communicate 
the  astounding  intelligence  that  it  was  Mr.  Leh- 
man, the  sole  proprietor  of  that  fine  establishment 
—one  of  the  merchant  princes  of  the  city. 

“ But  what  right,”  f3|i  asft  HikFMjtry  Perkins 
to  know  and  love  Mr.  LeliTnan  7*  1 


Then  I should  tell  you  the  following  story : Some 
five  years  before  we  find  Mary  Perkins,  blushing 
and  trembling,  standing  outside  this  brilliant  store 
on  a Thanksgiving  eve,  a lad,  just  turned  eighteen, 
had  left  New  York  to  seek  his  fortune  in  California. 
On  board  the  same  vessel,  and  bound  for  the  same 
point,  was  embarked  a rising  merchant  of  the  city, 
with  the  design  of  establishing  a branch  of  his  busi- 
ness in  the  growing  city  of  San  Francisco.  Scarce- 
ly had  the  vessel  put  to  sea  before  the  merchant 
was  attacked  by  a fever,  which  confined  him  to  his 
berth  during  the  entire  voyage.  The  Jnd  above- 
mentioned  watched  by  the  sick  man  like  a son, 
even  after  they  had  reached  San  Francisco. 

Having  transacted  his  business  the  merchant  re- 
turned to  his  home  after  assuring  his  young  friend 
who  had  tended  him  of  liis  undying  gratitude,  and 
begging  the  privilege  of  making  some  return.  Aft- 
er nearly  two  years  the  young  man  likewise  returned 
to  the  city  without,  it  is  needless  to  add,  the  fortune 
he  had  gone  to  seek.  The  merchant,  learning  this, 
sought  out  his  quondam  nurse.  The  young  man, 
prouder  than  wise,  perhaps,  refused  all  aid  except 
the  merchant’s  influence  in  procuring  him  a situa- 
tion as  printer  in  a prominent  publishing-house. 

The  merchant  had  been  in  the  habit,  for  more 
than  a year,  of  calling  every  Sabbath  afternoon  to 
see  his  young  friend ; and  thus  it  was  that  Mary  1 
Perkins  learned  to  love  tho  bachelor  merchant 
more  than  her  brother  or  herself. 

Had  Maty  Perkins  known  any  other  man  than 
Mr.  Lehman,  1 doubt  whether  we  should  have  seen 
her  that  evening  standing  eager  but  ashamed  at  his 
shop-door.  Had  she  been  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Lehman's  smart,  handsome  clerks,  she  might  have 
chosen  to  pass  her  life  with  any  one  of  them,  on  a 
few  hundred  dollars  a year,  rather  than  with  the 
proprietor  in  a home  of  luxury.  A woman  must 
love,  and  if  her  acquaintance  is  confined  to  one 
man,  she  will  as  surely  love  him  as  that  he  is  not 
utterly  unworthy. 

Then  it  was  for  the  merchant’s  short,  broad  figure 
that  Mary  was  seeking.  But  in  vain  she  sought — 
it  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  A choking  feeling  of 
disappointment  swelled  in  her  bosom,  as  though  a 
hand  had  been  laid  roughly  on  her  heart,  as  she 
assured  herself  that  he  fras  not  in  the  store.  Hav- 
ing satisfied  herself  of  this,  an  irresistible  inclina- 
tion possessed  her  to  enter  the  place  where  he  every 
day  walked — a place  to  which  her  thoughts  would 
often  wander  as  some  stupid,  dirty  boy  stood  by 
her  side  in  the  little  cheerless  school-room  spelling 
out  his  reading  lesson— a place  to  her  invested  with 
romance  haunted  by  his  presence.  She  had  never 
in  her  life  entered  the  store;  indeed,  she  had  al- 
ways avoided  passing  it  lest  she  might  seem  to  seek 
Mr.  Lehman.  Yet  how  the  poor  girl  had  yearned 
to  know  how  it  looked  in  his  business  home,  and 
how  he  seemed  there. 

I have  said  that  Maty  felt  an  irresistible  inclina- 
tion to  enter  the  establishment ; this  being  the  case, 
of  course  she  entered.  No  sooner  had  she  done  so 
than  a smart  clerk  advanced  to  meet  her,  inquiring 
what  she  wished  to  look  at.  Mary  remembered 
that  she  had  but  a three-cent  piece — this  was  before 
all  the  specie  had  l>een  driven  from  the  country — 
and  a couple  of  pennies  in  her  purse : she  couldn't 
buy  any  thing ; she  might  as  well  see  the  best  the 
store  afforded ; so  she  answered,  “ Silks."  Follow- 
ing the  directions  of  the  clerk,  she  found  herself 
traversing  the  long  building,  with  her  image  ad- 
vancing to  meet  her. 

“I  wish  to  look  at  silks,”  she  said  to  the  clerk 
who  hastened  to  wait  on  her. 

One  rich  pattern  after  another  was  taken  from 
the  small,  stiff  paper  which  enfolded  it,  and  dox- 
trouslv  gathered  into  rich  folds  by  the  clerk,  who 
shifted  it  now  in  this  light,  then  in  that,  until  Man 
forgot  Mr.  Lehman  and  every  thing  else  in  the 
thought  which  came  to  her  with  stinging  sharpness 
— it  is  hard  to  be  poor. 

Then  she  asked  to  sec  collars  and  sleeves,  and 
immediately  one  box  after  another  of  the  richest 
laces  was  opened  before  her.  Mary  heard  ladies  on 
either  side  ordering  home  rich  dresses,  while  others 
counted  out  sums  for  laces  which  would  have  mad- 
her  comfortable  for  years. 

Having  seen  all  she  wished,  and  having  worked 
her  mind  up  to  its  maximum  of  discontent,  she  was 
hurrying  from  the  store,  when  she  met  Mr.  Leh- 
man’s eye  fixed  upon  her.  Mortified  at  being  rec- 
ognized amidst  such  splendor  in  her  poor  dress, 
Marv  rushed  into  the  street.  Night  had  now  fairly 
set  in,  and  the  lamplighter  in  the  distunoe  seemed 
building  a wall  of  flame  along  the  street.  Maty 
walked  away  rapidly,  for  she  was  excited.  There 
was  a mingled  feeling  of  desolation  and  bitterness 
in  her  heart.  As  she  hurried  on  she  was  knocked 
and  pushed  aside,  and  almost  run  over ; and  it  seem- 
ed to  her  that  every  one  felt  that  he  bad  a right  to 
crowd  and  jostle  such  a nfibody.  It  seemed  that 
she  was  nothing  to  any  one ; even  her  brother,  as 
she  thought  of  him  among  busy  workers,  seemed 
lost  to  her. 

After  some  moments  of  rapid  walking  she  reach- 
ed her  home.  It  looked  bleak  and  comfortless. 
She  entered;  it  was  dark,  for  her  brother  had  not 
yet  returned ; and  cold  as  a vault,  for  the  fire  had 
all  died  out  during  her  search  for  the  pumpkin. 
She  groped  about  in  the  dark,  stumbling  over  chairs 
and  tables,  and  lighted  a miserable  tallow-candle. 
Scarcely  had  she  done  this  before  the  door-lxdl  rang, 
and  the  pumpkin  was  borne  into  the  kitchen.  Lay- 
ing aside  her  bonnet  and  shawl  she  went  to  work 
to  make  the  pumpkin-pics;  but  I must  say  she  was 
not  a cheerful  worker.  As  she  pared  the  pumpkin 
and  cut  it  into  little  square  chips  she  indulged  in 
repining — I am  sorry  to  expose  my  heroine's  weak- 
ness. She  repeated  to  herself  most  dismal  poetry 
— lines  from  “The  Song  of  the  Shirt,”  from  “The 
Bridge  of  Sighs,”  and  from  “The  Song  of  the  Chil- 
dren." 

“The  idea  of  my  keeping  Thanksgiving!” 
thought  Mary.  “Why  should  I be  thankful? 
Because  I love  a man  who  is  a thousand  leagues 
removed  from  me?  Because,  while  there  if  gay- 
ety  and  luxury  around  me,  I must  toil  like  a very 
slave  for  my  living?  Because  even-  taste  of  my 
I natair*  must  be  irround  into  the  that  I may 
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I get  bread?”  (Spitefully.)  “ I will  not  tty  to  have 
a Thanksgiving  dinner."  (Pathetically.)  “I  have 
no  heart  to  make  pumpkin-pies.  I shall  spend  to- 
morrow as  any  other  day,  and  on  Monday  go  back 
to  my  drudgery.  My  life  is  to  pass  in  a tread-mill, 
and  it  avails  nothing  to  step  off  the  wheel  for  one 
day.” 

With  this  Marj’  Perkins  sat  down  on  a hard 
kitchen  chair,  with  her  sleeves  rolled  above  her  el- 
bows, her  brows  slightly  contracted,  while  in  her 
eyes  was  a half  yearning,  half  angry  expression. 
She  was  unconscious  of  the  passage  of  time,  and 
was  aroused  from  her  reverie  by  the  ringing  of  the 
door-bell  directly  aliove  her  head.  Going  to  the 
door,  a large  bundle  was  handed  to  her  by  a small 
boy,  who  instantly  ran  down  the  steps  and  was 
gone.  Very  much  wondering,  Mary  opened  the 
bundle.  The  first  thing  which  met  her  view  was 
a handsome  blue  silk,  which  an  hour  before  she  had 
admired  at  Mr.  Lehman’s.  On  opening  the  box 
she  found  a delicate  handkerchief,  and  the  very 
collar  and  sleeves  which  she  would  have  selected 
from  the  lot  shown  her  an  hour  before. 

Mary’s  first  emotion  was  one  of  almost  childish 
delight  and  admiration  over  the  exquisite  goods. 
Then  she  fancied  herself  arrayed  in  these  new  and 
beautiful  garments.  It  was  a fair  picture  that  rose 
before  her  as  she  sat  dreamily  gazing  at  the  parcel. 
It  was  that  of  a young  girl  with  a face  pale  and 
somewhat  sad,  but  fair  and  delicate,  eyes  blue  as 
Italian  skies,  and  rich  Saxon  hair  combed  away 
from  the  thoughtful,  womanly  brow.  There  she 
stood  in  a closely  fitting  silk  of  azureUne  blue,  closed 
at  the  white  throat,  around  which  ran  a small  lace 
collar ; the  flowing  sleeves,  slashed  to  the  shoulder, 
fell  back  from  the  arm,  revealing  full  lace  sleeves 
with  dainty  little  cuffs  to  match  the  collar. 

Mary  for  some  moments  was  lost  in  admiration 
of  her  metamorphosed  self.  Even  Mr.  Lehman,  she 
thought,  must  yield  his  admiration  could  he  see  her 
arrayed  in  those  rich  and  costly  fabrics.  But  would 
he  not  despise  a beauty  which  she  had  accepted  at 
his  hands  ? 

Mar  v was  n ot  long  in  making  her  decision . Hast-  i 
ily  tying  up  the  bundle,  she  threw  on  her  bonnet 
and  shawl,  took  a street-car  and  hurried  off  to  Mr 
Lehman’s  store,  forgetful  of  her  pumpkin  which  she 
left  simmering  over  the  fire. 

Mary  was  very  faint  and  frightened  as  she  stepped 
from  the  car  which  had  stopped  in  front  of  Mr.  Leh- 
man’s store.  How  she  dreaded  entering  that  brill- 
iant shop  with  that  bundle ! How  she  shrank  from 
meeting  him ! She  had  half  a mind  to  go  directly 
home  with  the  bundle ; then  she  found  relief  in  the 
thought  that  she  could  leave  it  without  seeing  Mr. 
Lehman.  But  then  such  a course  would  seem  so 
ungrateful.  No,  there  was  but  one  thing  to  be 
done ; see  Mr.  Lehman,  thank  him  for  remember- 
ing her,  and  tell  him  how  impossible  it  was  to  ac- 
cept his  present.  Hesitating  and  trembling  she 
entered  the  store. 

“ I wish  to  see  Mr.  Lehman,”  she  said  to  the  clerk 
who  met  her. 

“ He  is  very  much  engaged,  and  can  not  be  inter- 
rupted, ma’am.” 

“ I must  see  him,”  said  Mary,  very  earnestly. 

“ If  you  will  give  me  your  name  I will  speak  to 
him,  though  I am  afraid  it  will  be  useless,”  said  the 
clerk. 

“Mary  Perkins,”  she  reluctantly  said,  and  he 
hurried  off.  She  traced  him  to  Mr.  Lehman’s  desk . 
and  saw  the  latter  start  up  as  he  received  the  clerk's 
message.  Maty  leaned  heavily  against  the  counter, 
and  her  head  grew’  dizzy  as  she  saw  the  merchant 
approaching.  Her  impulse  was  to  run  away  ami 
leave  the  bundle.  In  a moment  he  stood  beside  her 
looking  gruff  but  good-humored. 

“ Well,  Maty’,  what  is  it?” 

“I  have  brought  them — Oh,  Mr.  Lehman,  I 
am  not  ungrateful — you  are  very  kind — they  are 
beautiful — but  I have  brought  them  back,  Sir.  I 
can’t  accept  any  thing  from  one  who  is  so  indifferent 
—I  mean  one  who  is  such  a stranger — one  upon 
whom  I have  so  little  claim,  I mean,  Sir.” 

“I’m  indifferent  to  you!  I’m  a stranger!”  said 
Mr.  Lehman,  bluntly;  “then  who,  pray,  are  your 
intimate  acquaintances?  Who  are  your  friends? 
Whom  do  you  see  more  than  once  a week  ? Who 
loves  your  brother  better  than  I do?  Who  has  a 
better  right  to  do  you  a kindness  ?” 

“Oh,  Sir,  don’t  be  offended.  I know  you  arc 
my — my  best  friend.  You  are  almost  my  only  ac- 
quaintance. You  are  very  kind — but  I can  not  ac- 
cept your  present.  I thank  you  for  remembering 
me.  And  now  I must  go  home.  Good-by,  Sir,  I 
thank  you ;”  and  she  hurried  to  the  door. 

Mr.  Lehman  followed  her ; at  the  door  he  caught 
her  arm  rather  rudely,  saying,  “Wait  and  take 
that,  car.” 

They  stood  there  in  silence  while  the  car  came 
i p Mr.  Lehman  assisted  Mary  in,  and.  much  to 
he  ■ surprise,  took  a seat  beside  her.  Neither  spoke 
during  the  ride  to  her  home. 

“Good-night!”  said  Mary,  as  she  stood  on  her 
door-step. 

“Humph!  hospitable!  Can’t  you  say,  Come 
in  ?" 

“ Excuse  me,  but  I did  not  suppose  you  would 
like  to.  Will  you  come  in  ?” 


Mary  would  have  been  much  better  pleased  had 
his  answer  been  no,  but  she  nevertheless  opened  the 
door  and  invited  him  to  enter.  When  he  had  stepped 
into  the  hall  she  was  at  a great  loss  as  to  the  dispo- 
sition she  should  make  of  him,  for  the  house  was  as 
dark  as  Erebus. 

“ If  you  will  come  into  this  room  and  take  a seat 
I will  bring  a light,”  said  Mary,  awkwardly. 

“ What  room  ?” 


“This  one,”  she  answered,  pointing  to  a very 
small  parlor,  which  was  a very  silly  thing  for  her 
to  do,  for  how  could  she  expect  Mr.  Lehman  to  per- 
ceive the  bearing  of  her  finger  amidst  such  profound 
darkness  ? 

“ Here,  give  me  your  hand  and  lead  me  to  a seat 
before  I break  my  neck  in  this  darkness.  Where 
is  your  hand?”  he  asked,  extending  his  arm  and 
feeling  around  him,  as  though  he  would  have  done 
in  playing  at  blind-man’s  huff. 


I"  Hero  it  is,”  said  Mary,  timidly,  guiding  her- 
self by  his  voice,  for  she  saw  nothing. 

After  some  little  groping  about  on  tho  parts  of 
| both,  accompanied  by  exclamations,  impatient  on 
his  side  and  apologetic  on  hers,  their  hands  found 
each  other.  His  fingers  closed  around  hers  with 
an  energy  which  made  Mary  feel  that  ho  must  be 
irritated. 

Now,  whether  or  not  Mr.  Lehman  had  sought 
her  hand  for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  her 
near  him  while  he  said,  “Mary,  I love  you.”  or 
whether  he  was  surprised  into  a declaration  by  his 
strange  position,  I have  never  had  the  means  of 
ascertaining,  as  Mr.  Lehman  has  always  persistent- 
ly refused  to  enlighten  me  on  the  ^ubjecc,  and  I 
know  of  no  one  else  who  can. 

I do  know,  however — enough  to  satisfy  all  rea- 
sonable curiosity — that  he  very  abruptly  pronounced 
the  words,  startling  Mary  so  that  she  trembled  like 
a captured  bird,  and  that  he  rather  peremptorily 
demanded  if  she  loved  him;  and  that  before  she 
could  reply  she  heard  her  brother  a3  he  inserted  his 
key  in  the  front  door;  that  she  ran  into  tho  kitch- 
en for  a light,  and  that  there,  by  a faint  glimmer 
given  out  from  the  dying  fire,  she  discovered  a 
column  of  smoke  ascending  from  her  kettle  of 
pumpkin,  while  the  room  was  filled  with  the  odor 
of  the  burning  article. 

It  would  be  a very  nice  termination  to  my  story 
could  1 say  that  Marv  Perkins  was  married  the  next 
morning,  and  that  she  took  her  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner with  her  husband,  in  her  new  home.  It  was 
not  Mr.  Lehman’s  fault  that  my  story  can  not  have 
so  pleasant  and  appropriate  a termination.  For 
reasons  of  which  I am  ignorant — I guess  they  had 
some  connection  with  her  wardrobe — Mary  per- 
sistently refused  to  be  married  within  five  weeks. 

Her  Thanksgiving  dinner  she  ate  with  her  broth- 
er as  previously  arranged.  The  turkej’  was  done 
to  a tempting  brown,  and  the  pnmpkin-pies,  to 
poor  Mary  at  least,  were  faultless. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1864, 
by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 

A DISCOVERY. 

Pomeroy's  in  Great  Grand  Street  was  a hotel 
much  patronized  by  persons  from  the  Eastern 
Indies — officers  home  on  sick  leave,  dark-skinned 
princes,  who  wore  ear-rings  and  jeweled  caps, 
and  who,  standing  at  the  windows  in  a blaze  of 
diamonds  and  brocade,  seemed  to  be  perpetual- 
ly waiting  for  cabs  to  take  them  to  a masquer- 
ade ; by  maharajahs,  begums,  governors-gencral, 
judges  of  the  supreme  courts,  and  millionaire 
merchants  returned  to  their_native  land,  with 
the  fond  design  of  enjoying  The  fruits  of  their 
long  labors  without  livers  to  help  the  process  of 
digestion. 

Pomeroy’s  “laid  itself  out”  for  this  particular 
class  of  patronage.  Its  apartments  were  furnish- 
ed with  great  magnificence,  displaying  much 
gilding,  embroidery,  and  yellow  siik ; it  had 
suits  of  private  rooms  adapted  for  every  varie- 
ty of  social  habit,  and  for  the  practice  of  every 
form  of  Eastern  religious  observance ; it  provid- 
ed separate  rooms  for  various  castes,  nicely  dis- 
criminating as  to  the  requirements  for  different 
manners  of  eating,  smoking,  praying,  and  taking 
the  bath ; it  had  kitchens  for  all  sorts  of  cook- 
ery, Christian  and  Mohammedan,  Brahmin  and 
Hindoo;  clean  and  unclean. 

Pomeroy’s  was  a very  expensive  establishment 
to  stop  at ; and  this  was  one  of  its  chief  recom- 
mendations to  the  Indian  magnificos  who  pa- 
tronized it..  By  taking  tip  their  residence  at 
Pomeroy’s  they  proclaimed  to  all  their  friends 
and  to  the  public  at  large,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Morning  Post,  that  they  were  very  rich, 
and  consequently  very  important,  personages. 
The  frequenters  of  Pomeroy’s  would  not  have 
been  content  to  accept  the  same  accommodation 
elsewdiere  for  less  money.  What  they  chiefly 
took  a pride  in  wras  the  fact  that  they  paid  an 
exorbitant  price  for  every  thing  they  had.  If 
any  visitor  after  a week’s  residence  at  Pomeroy’s 
had  received  a bill  for  sneh  a modest  sum  ns  ten 
or  a dozen  pounds  he  would  have  resented  it  ns 
an  insult  to  his  dignity.  He  would  have  sus- 
pected at  once  that  he  had  been  badly  served ; 
that  they  had  given  him  inferior  curry,  to  eat, 
inferior  wine  to  drink,  inferior  chairs  to  sit  u|hui, 
and  an  inferior  bed  to  sleep  in.  What  was  the 
object  in  going  to  Pomeroy’s?  Was  it  not  to 
be  able  to  eat  five-pound  notes  and  drink  sov- 
ereigns ! 

Such  was  Pomeroy’s  Hotel,  of  which  Jean 
Baptiste  Constant  was  the  manager  and  nomin- 
al proprietor. 

Constant,  sitting  in  the  mourning-conch  with 
Lily,  on  the  way  to  Great  Grand  Street,  opened 
a conversation  with  the  view  of  preparing  her 
for  her  new  life  and  her  new  prospects.  He 
began  with  some  hesitation,  for  he  had  to  telr 
her  first  of  all  about  her  father.  Lily  had  re- 
mained, up  to  thnt  moment,  ignorant  even  of  her 
father’s  name.  She  had  continued  to  call  her- 
self, and  to  be  called',  Lily  Floris.  She  was  to 
know  now  that  her  name  was  Blunt. 

“And  my  father?”  she  said,  inquiringly; 
“all  that  I have  heard  of  him  is,  that  he  ill' 
treated  my  mother,  that  he  was  a bad  man,  and 
very  poor — a beggar.  Was  he  a beggar?” 

“Your  father,  Lily,”  said  Constant,  evading 
a diTp^|  K|jly^<J  ^-qp^tion  in  this  form,  “ was 
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Francis  Blunt  was  all  that  the  countess  called 
him — a cheat,  a scoundrel,  and  a beggar ; but 
from  the  valet’s  point  of  view  he  was  still  a gen- 
tleman. 

“ More  than  that,”  Constant  continued,  “your 
father  was  a member  of  a noble  family  of  high 
descent  and  great  wealth ; and  you,  as  his  child, 
Lily  Blunt,  are  a lady.” 

Lily  felt  a strange1  fluttering  at  her  heart.  It 
was  not  pride ; it  was  scarcely  joy.  She  was 
thinking  of  Edgar.  Did  he  know  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  an  English  gentleman  ? 

“It  is  possible,”  said  Constant,  “that  you 
may  shortly  meet  some  of  your  English  relatives, 
and  be  elevated  to  the  position  to  which  your 
birth  entitles  you.  I have  been  searching  for 
you  for  a long  time,  with  the  view  of  making 
yon  acquainted  with  your  position,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, rescuing  you  from  the  misery  which  you 
have  so  long  endured ; but  until  chance  took  me 
to  the  circus  at  Ranelagh  I failed  in  every  en- 
deavor to  discover  you.” 

Lily  thanked  him  from  the  bottom  of  her 
heart.  In  the  midst  of  her  misery  and  desola- 
tion she  had  never  dreamed  that  any  one  in  the 
wide  world  was  thinking  of  her.  If  she  could 
only  have  known  it  her  heart  would  not  have 
been  so  dead  to  all  hope. 

Constant  continued : 

“ It  is  my  inclination,  no  less  than  my  sacred 
duty,  Lily,  for  I love  you  as  if  you  were  my  own 
child — it  is  my  dearest  wish  and  desire  to  see 
you  restored  to  your  family ; and  I will  do  every 
thing  it  is  possible  to  do,  with  that  object ; but 
if  I should  fail — if  the  hope  which  I entertain 
should  be  disappointed — will  you  let  me  be  your 
guardian,  your  protector,  your  father  ?” 

He  implored  her  eagerly,  9s  if  he  were  afraid 
of  being  met  by  the  proud  and  scornful  spirit  of 
her  mother. 

Lily,  whose  heart  was  overflowing  with  grati- 
tude, put  all  his  doubts  to  flight  at  once.  She 
seized  his  hands  and  kissed  them  fervently. 

“Heaven  bless  youl”  she  said.  “I  desire 
nothing  better  than  to  be  your  daughter,  to  tell 
you  all  that  lies  at  my  heart,  and  to  ask  for  your 
advice  and  guidance.” 

In  all  his  lifetime  Jean  Baptiste  Constant  had 
not  experienced  so  pure  a joy  as  at  that  moment. 
He  felt  a tremor  of  delight  run  through  his  whole 
frame.  His  heart,  long  since  frozen  up,  melted 
before  the  sunshine  of  the  girl’s  trusting,  loving 
face,  looking  into  his  and  calling  up  a bright 
vision  of  the  past — his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
Ihe  strong,  hardened  man  wept. 

“God  bless  you!”  he  said;  “those  words 
have  given  me  the  first  thrill  of  real  pleasure  I 
have  ever  felt  since  your  mother  was  a girl,  such 
as  you  are  now,  in  the  little  village  of  Marouille, 
in  France,  where  I first  saw  her.” 

Constant  stopped  the  coach  at  the  corner  of 
Great  Grand  Street,  got  out  with  Lily,  and 
walked  the  rest  of  the  way  to  the  hotel.  He 
paused  as  they  were  about  to  ehter  the  house, 
and  said : 

“You  will  not  forget  that  your  name  is  Lily  j 
Blunt." 

As  Constant  passed  through  the  hall  with  1 
Lily  to  his  own  private  apartments,  the  situa- 
tion and  its  attendant  circumstance  carried  him 
back  to  his  old  life  at  the  Lilies  of  France  to 
that  time  when  Valerie  was  budding  into  beau- 
ty, and  stirring  in  his  heart  the  flame  of  love 
long  since  quenched.  A sigh  escaped  him  as 
he  thought  of  those  days  of  hope,  but  the  re-  j 
membrance  read  him  a lesson. 

After  Lily  had  partaken  of  some  refreshment  | 
and  rested  for  a little  in  tho  handsome  sitting-  , 
room  behind  the  bar,  Constant,  who  had  been  1 
attending  to  the  affairs  of  the  hotel,  returned  to  ; 
the  room,  and,  with  considerable  hesitation  and 
mystery  of  manner,  requested  her  to  perform  a 
service. 

Lily  jumped  up  eagerly,  and  expressed  her 
willingness  to  make  herself  useful  to  her  guard- 
ian in  any  way. 

“I  long,”  she  said,  “to  be  employed,  to  have 
something  to  do,  and  if  you  will  only  let  me  be 
your  servant — ’’ 

Constant  stopped  her. 

“You  forget,  Lily,  that  you  are  a lady,”  he 
said.  “I  have  no  idea  of  making  you  a serv- 
ant; but  on  this  one  occasion  will  you  oblige 
me  by — ” 

Lily  interrupted  him  with  an  eager  offer  to 
perform  any  service  he  might  require. 

“Well,  listen,”  he  said;  “you  shall  be  a 
chambermaid  for  once,  and  take  up  this  glass  ] 
of  elder-flower  water  to  the  gentleman  in  the 
blue  room.  Come,  I will  show  you  the  way,” 

Lily  took  the  silver  salver  from  his  hands  and 
followed  him  to  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase. 

“It  is  the  second  room  on  the  first  landing,” 
he  said.  “ Knock  at  the  door  before  you  enter.” 

Lily  ascended  the  softly-carpeted  stair  and 
proceeded  as  directed  to  the  second  door  in  the 
corridor.  She  knocked  gently  and  timidly. 
There  was  no  answdi-.  She  looked  round  and 
saw  Constant  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
watching  her.  She  knocked  again,  and  this  1 
time  a feeble  voice  called,  “Come  in.” 

Lily  opened  the  door  and  entered  the  room. 
It  was  a magnificent  npartment  furnished  in 
blue  and  gold,  with  many  ottomans  and  couch- 
es, covered  with  skins  and  richly-embroidered 
cloths,  and,  for  the  moment,  Lily  was  so  daz- 
zled by  the  splendor  of  the  fittings,  and  her 
vision  so  lost  in  the  vastness  of  the  room,  that 
she  failed  to  discover  the  occupant  who  bade 
her  enter.  At  last  her  eye  was  attracted  by  a 
movement  on  one  of  the  couches,  and  on  ad- 
vancing further  into  the  room,  she  discerned 
the  fignre  of  a man  reclining  upon  a heap  of 
pillows.  He  was  an  old  man  with  gray  hair  and 
a very  sallow  complexion. 

Lily  went  up  to  the  couch  with  the  salver  in 
her  hand  and  offered  him  the  goblet  of  water. 
The  old  man  turned  te  take.  it,,  and*  as  he  did 
bo,  looked  up  in  Lily V I •fGs-o  lUstre  tched 


hand  suddenly  fell  by  his  side,  and  he  uttered  a 
cry  of  surprise. 

“Again  that  face!”  he  exclaimed;  “again 
that  bright  vision  that  I have  seen  so  often ; in 
life  twice,  in  my  dreams  many  times.” 

He  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  as  if  he 
were  doubting  his  senses,  and  imagined  that  he 
was  dreaming  then.  At  length  Lily  spoke. 

“I  have  been  desired  to  bring  you  this,  Sir,” 
she  said,  stooping  toward  him  with  the  goblet. 

“Then  it’s  not  a dream  this  time,”  he  said. 
“ Who  are  you  ? Come  nearer ; let  me  touch 
you.” 

It  was  now  Lily’s  turn  to  be  startled.  She 
hesitated  and  retired  a step,  timidly. 

“Don’t  be  alarmed,”  he  said.  “I’m  only  a 
poor,  weak  old  man;  old  before  my  time,  my 
dear.  Come  close  to  me  and  let  me  touch  your 
hand.” 

Ho  spoke  kindly  and  tenderly ; and  Lily,  dis- 
missing her  foolish  fears — for  he  was,  as  he  said, 
only  a poor,  weak  old  man — advanced  to  the 
couch  and  held  out  her  hand. 

The  old  man  took  it  and  held  it  between  his 
own  cold  palms,  and  peered  into  the  girl’s  face 
curiously. 

“The  same  blue  eyes,”  he  muttered,  “the 
same  soft  brown  hair,  just  as  I can  remember 
them — just  as  they  are  in  the  picture.  Ah,  you 
are  a bonny,  bonny  lass,  just  like  her,  just  like 
her.  Thank  you;  it’s  very  kind  of  you  to  come 
up;  come  again,  my  dear,  come  again.  Stop, 
you  may  as  well  tell  me  your  name.” 

“My  name  is  Lily,  Sir.” 

“Lily,  Lijy,”  he  repeated.  “Ah,  that  is  a 
pretty  name ; and  what  else  ?” 

“Blunt,  Sir,”  Lily  replied. 

The  invalid,  who  had  been  reclining  so  lan- 
guidly upon  the  couch,  apparently  without  the 
strength  to  turn  himself,  started  at  the  word 
and  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“Blunt,”  he  exclaimed,  “Blunt!  Am  I 
dreaming,  or — or  are  you  playing  a trick  upon 
me?” 

Lily  scarcely  knew  what  to  reply  to  these  in- 
quiries. Who  was  this  old  man,  and  why  had 
the  mention  of  her  name  so  stram  ely  excited 
him? 

The  invalid  sank  back  upon  the  ;ouch  again, 
and  sat  gazing  at  Lily  with  a chil  -like  wonder. 

“Tell  me,”  he  said,  “who  r e you?  Who 
was  your  father  ? Was  he  Frar  ; Blunt  ? Eh  ? 
eh?” 

“I  believe  so,  Sir,”  Lily  answered. 

“ You  believe  so,”  he  repeated ; “you  believe 
so.  Don’t  you  k now  who  your  father  was  ?” 

“I  have  been  told  that  my  father’s  name  was 
Francis  Blunt.” 

“You  have  been  told  so,  and  don’t  know  of 
your  own  knowledge.  That’s  odd — very  odd. 
And  how  did  you  come  here,  my  dear?  How 
did  a Blunt  come  to  be  a servant  in  a hotel  ?” 

“I  am  not  exactly  a servant,  Sir,”  Lily  re- 
plied. 

“Not  exactly  a servant!”  he  said.  “Then 
what  are  you  ? I don’t  understand  it ; it’s  all  a 
mystery,  a puzzle.  Here,  Franz,  Franz,  Franz 
Stimm,  you  rascal,  come  here.” 

It  was  clear  that  Franz  Stimm  was  a party  to 
Constant’s  plot,  for  he  entered  the  room  immedi- 
ately his  name  was  called. 

“ Come  here,  Sir,”  said  the  invalid  ; “do you 
know  this  young  lady,  or  any  thing  about  her  ?” 

“Yah,  mein  signor,  of  course  I knows  dat 
young  leddi;  she  is  the  liddle  cal,  ver  mooch 
grown  big,  vat  we  see  in  de  steamboat.  Ah,” 
the  courier  continued,  addressing  Lily,  “you 
forget  me ; but  I not  forget  your  preddy  face.” 

“I  have  not  forgotten  you,”  said  Lily ; “ you 
were  very  kind  to  me.” 

“ Vat,”  cried  Franz,  “you  remember  de  jog- 
golate,  eh  ?” 

“What  do  you  know  about  the  young  lady, 
Stimm?”  the  invalid  asked. 

“Mein  generalc,”  said  the  courier,  “I  know 
dat  she  is  ver  preddy  cal ; but  Monsieur  Con- 
stant knows  all  about  her  fadder  and  her  modder, 
de  andsome  dame  you  know,  dat  loog  like  de 
diger  in  de  steamboat.” 

“Then  let  Monsieur  Constnnt  attend  me,” 
said  the  invalid. 

Monsieur  Constant  was  not  far  off,  and  Stimm 
returned  with  him  instantly.  Monsieur  Constant 
explained  all  to  tho  invalid  in  a few  words.  Lily 
was  the  daughter  of  Francis  Blunt. 

“ And  I,”  said  the  invalid,  raising  himself  and 
holding  out  his  hands  to  Lily,  “I  am  George 
Blunt,  your  father's  brother,  and  your  uncle. 
Let  me  be  your  uncle  and  your  father  both,  for 
poor  Frank’s  sake,  and  for  our  mother’s  sake ; 
you  are  the  very  image  of  her.” 

And  so  Lily  was  adopted  by  the  rich  old  na- 
bob of  Cutchapore,  a widower  without  chick  or 
child  of  his  own  to  leave  his  millions  to. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

THE  BROKEN  IDOL. 

Lily  was  now  no  longer  Quite  Alone.  Her 
uncle  idolized  her,  and  was  never  tired  of  smooth- 
ing her  beautiful  brown  hair  and  gazing  with 
childish  rapture  at  her  lovely  blue  eyes. 

George  Blunt  had  not  brought  much  liver 
home  with  him  from  India,  but  he  had  managed 
to  preserve  his  heart.  The  former  organ  he  had 
exercised  overmuch,  the  latter  not  at  all.  In 
the  pursuit  of  money-getting  he  had  put  his  heart 
aside  altogether,  preserved  it,  as  it  were,  in  spir- 
its of  wine  in  a sealed  bottle.  And  now,  when 
he  had  done  with  rupee  grubbing,  he  opened  the 
bottle  and  found  his  heart  in  a fine  state  of  pres- 
ervation. 

He  was  quite  foolish  in  his  demonstrations  of 
affection  toward  his  pretty  niece.  He  could  not 
bear  her  to  be  out  of  his  sight  for  a moment.  He 
fondled  and  patted  her  as  a child  plays  with  a 
doll ; he  said  inconceivably  silly  things  to  her  in 
praise  of  her  good  looks,  such  childish  nonsensi- 
cal things  that  Lily  quite  blushed  for  him.  If 


she  had  been  a doll  he  would  certainly  never 
have  rested  until  he  had  taken  out  and  examined 
those  lovely  blue  eyes  which  he  was  always  look- 
ing at  with  so  much  wonder  and  delight. 

Constant  was  jealous  of  the  old  man.  So  was 
Franz  Stimm.  Constant  almost  repented  of  hav- 
ing brought  Lily  and  her  uncle  together.  The 
good-hearted  courier  went  about  regretting  that 
the  “preddy  liddle  cal”  had  outgrown  her  taste 
for  joggolate.  He  took  courage  one  day  and  re- 
spectfully suggested  joggolate.  Lily  took  some 
which  the  courier  offered  her,  and  thanked  him 
with  many  smiles,  putting  the  sweetmeat  in  her 
pocket.  Franz  was  quite  hurt  because  she  did 
not  eat  it  there  and  then. 

“Ah,”  he  muttered  to  himself,  “she  is  too 
big  leddi  now  for  joggolate ; she  is  afraid  of  her 
stomjacks ; but  the  liddle  cal  is  nevare  afraid  of 
her  stomjacks ; oh  no !” 

George  Blunt  had  heard  the  history  of  his 
brother  Frank’s  career  from  Constant,  and  re- 
proached himself  bitterly  for  not  having  been  at 
hand  to  help  him  in  his  distress  and  misery.  He 
now  heard  from  Lily  the  history  of  her  sad  life, 
and  the  pitiful  story  moved  him  to  tears.  She 
told  him  all,  not  even  omitting  the  cause  of  her 
flight  from  Madame  de  Kergolay’s — her  passion 
for  Edgar  Greyfaunt. 

“He  is*not  worthy  of  you,  my  dear,  can’t  be 
worthy  of  you,”  he  said,  “ to  treat  you  as  he  has 
done.  But  you  shall  be  as  good  as  he,  or  any 
of  them ; the  blood  of  the  Blunts  runs  in  your 
veins;  and  the  money  of  George  Blunt  shall 
chink  in  your  pocket,  and  I’ll  warrant  you’ll 
have  a score  of  fellows  at  your  feet  in  no  time." 

The  Indian  nabob,  vain  of  his  ancient  lineage, 
and  no  less  proud  of  his  wealth,  was  deeply  hurt 
at  the  idea  of  his  brother’s  child  being  slighted 
and  looked  down  upon;  and  he  resolved  that 
Lily  should  not  only  vindicate  her  position,  but 
also  glorify  the  family  name.  He  had' nothing 
to  show  in  his  own  person  (for  he  was  a mere 
bag  of  bones)  for  the  immense  riches  which  he 
had  acquired  in  India.  His  poor,  mummy  of  a 
body,  wrapped  in  the  richest  robes,  and  decked 
with  the  finest  gems,  was  but  an  object  of  pity. 

. Lily  rose  upon  the  old  man’s  vision  like  a star 
in  the  dark.  He  found  a beautiful  idol  upon 
which  to  hang  his  gold  and  his  pearls — one  who 
would  wear  them  worthily,  and  command  hom- 
age to  his  wealth.  He  loaded  her  with  presents, 
dressed  her  in  the  richest  robes,  decked  her  with 
the  rarest  gems,  engaged  for  her  the  handsomest 
suit  of  apartments  in  the  hotel,  bought  her  a 
brougham  and  a saddle-horse,  and  appointed  a 
maid  and  a groom  specially  to  attend  upon  her. 
The  poor,  friendless,  lonely  girl,  so  recently  dis- 
charging the  humble  duties  of  a horse-rider’s 
dresser  in  the  gardens  of  Ranelagh,  was  now  a 
priqcess. 

But  the  jewels  and  the  fine  dresses  did  not 
make  Lily  happy.  In  the  midst  of  the  splen- 
dor in  which  she  lived  she  was  thinking  with 
an  aching  heart  of  Edgar.  His  sudden  disap- 
pearance on  the  night  of  her  mother’s  death, 
and  the  return  of  his  check,  filled  her  with  a 
vague  fear  that  something  had  happened  to  him. 
She  shrank  from  making  inquiries  about  him, 
partly  from  a feeling  of  modesty,  partly  because 
she  was  unwilling  that  any  one  should  think  she 
doubted  him.  She  resolved  to  say  nothing  on 
the  subject,  for  a time  at  least,  hoping  that  he 
would  soon  call  to  see  her,  or  that  she  might 
meet  him  in  the  Park  during  her  rides  and 
drives.  She  went  into  the  Park  daily,  either 
in  her  brougham  or  on  horseback.  She  had 
taken  lessons  at  a riding-school,  and  became  in 
a very  short  space  of  time  an  accomplished 
horsewoman.  She  had  learned  fast;  for  lovg 
was  her  teacher.  She  had  learned  to  ride,  that 
she  might  dispense  with  the  attendance  of  a 
coachman  and  footman,  and  go  out  in  the  Park 
on  horseback  “Quite  Alone.”  Her  uncle  hu- 
mored her  in  every  thing.  If  she  had  desired 
to  ride  in  the  Park  on  an  elephant  he  would 
have  sent  emissaries  into  Africa  to  procure  her 
the  finest  specimen  that  could  be  found. 

Weeks  passed  away,  and  Edgar  had  not  call- 
ed at  the  hotel,  nor  had  Lily  succeeded  in  meet- 
ing him  in  the  Park.  Her  uncle  and  Constant 
both  observed  that,  spite  of  her  daily  exercise  in 
the  fresh  air,  she  was  becoming  pale,  and  thin, 
and  care-worn.  Constant  was  aware  of  Lily’s 
passion  for  Edgar,  and  feeling  assured  that  her 
malady  was  love-sickness  he  begged  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  her  confidence.  After  some  hesita- 
tion she  told  him  the  state  of  the  case  frankly. 
She  had  been  looking  for  Edgar  day  after  day, 
and  week  after  week,  but  in  vain.  She  was 
afraid  that  he  was  ill,  or  that  some  misfortune 
had  befallen  him.  Constant  undertook  to  make 
inquiries.  He  did  so,  and  found  that  the  mag- 
nificent Mr.  Greyfaunt  had  been  arrested  for 
debt,  and  was  locked  up  in  a sponging-house  in 
Cursitor  Street. 

The  young  scape-grace  had  set  up  for  a man 
of  fashion  upon  the  little  fortune  left  him  by  his 
grand-aunt,  Madame  de  Kergolay.  It  amount- 
ed to  five  thousand  pounds,  neither  more  nor 
less,  and  Edgar  had  spent  the  principal  instead 
of  the  interest,  living  for  the  time  at  the  rate  of 
three  thousand  a year. 

Constant  did  not  at  once  inform  Lily  of  tho 
discovery  he  had  made.  He  was  anxious  to 
find  out  what  sort  of  person  Mr.  Edgar  Grey- 
faunt was.  He  had  no  particular  doubts  about 
him  before ; but  now,  when  he  heard  of  him  as 
the  inhabitant  of  a sponging-house,  he  began  at 
once  to  suspect  that  Edgar  was  a very  bad  young 
fellow.  As  a prosperous  inn-keeper,  Monsieur 
Constant  regarded  impecuniosity  in  a gentle- 
man of  Mr.  Greyfaunt’s  position  as  the  worst 
of  crimes. 

Constant  employed  Franz  Stimm  as  his  emis- 
sary and  agent.  Stimm  visited  the  sponging- 
house,  and  saw  Edgar,  saying  that  he  came 
from  an  unknown  friend  who  was  anxious  to 
serve  him.  A few  weeks  behind  prison  bars 
had  worked  a great  change  upon  the  dandy — 


the  usual  change.  The  loss  of  liberty  had  de- 
graded him,  as  it  degrades  nearly  all  men,  how- 
ever proud  their  spirit,  however  high  their  mor- 
al tone.  In  a few  weeks  the  elegant  exquisite 
had  been  transformed  into  a shabby,  slouching 
jail-bird.  He  had  taken  to  slippers  and  wide- 
awake hats,  to  spirits-and-watcr  and  clay  pipes. 
He  shuffled  about  in  a paved  yard  behind  the 
bars,  and  associated  without  scruple  with  all 
comers.  Debt  is  a great  leveler — as  great  a 
leveler  almost  as  death.  In  a sponging-house 
or  a prison  it  brings  all  ranks  together,  and 
links  them  in  the  bond  of  a common  brother- 
hood. The  most  noble  person  in  a debtors' 
prison  is  he  who  owes  most  money.  But  the 
pettiest  shop-keeper  is  on  a footing  with  a lord 
in  one  respect — he  is  a debtor.  The  influence 
of  debt  and  durance  manifests  itself  in  both 
alike— it  conduces  to  down-at-heel  shoes,  care- 
lessness as  to  ch-an  linen,  the  growth  of  the 
beard,  the  smoking  of  common  kinds  of  tobacco, 
and  the  consumption  of  vulgar  drinks.  Even 
if  the  lord  have  money,  he  finds,  after  a short 
residence  in  a debtors’  prison,  that  he  is  acquir- 
ing a taste  for  the  grosser  kinds  of  luxuries.  He 
begins  to  prefer  shag  tobacco  to  cigars,  and  to 
have  an  inordinate  craving  for  beer. 

Edgar  very  soon  succumbed  to  the  genius  of 
that  dingy  house  in  Cursitor  Street.  Franz 
Stimm  wondered  what  the  preddy  leddle  leddi 
could  see  in  such  a shabby-looking  fellow.  Franz 
was  armed  with  very  careful  instructions,  lie 
informed  Greyfaunt  of  Lily’s  accession  to  for- 
tune. She  had  found  her  uncle,  a rich  Indian 
nabob  (he  did  not  mention  his  name),  who  had 
adopted  her,  and  designed  to  leave  her  the  whole 
of  his  vast  wealth. 

Edgar  caught  at  the  news  eagerly,  and  his 
eyes  sparkled  with  expectancy.  “ What  a fool 
— what  an  ass  I have  been !”  he  muttered  to  him- 
self. He  questioned  Stimm  as  to  the  motives 
of  the  unknown  friend  who  had  sent  him  the 
news.  Stimm  explained  that  the  unknown 
friend,  who  was  aware  of  the  position  in  which 
Mr.  Greyfaunt  stood  toward  Miss  Lily,  had  an 
eye  to  business. 

“ Ah,  I perceive,”  said  Edgar ; “ he  is  a mon- 
ey-lender, and  you  are  his  agent.” 

Franz  admitted  that  that  might  be  the  case. 

“Well,  look  here,”  said  Edgar;  “if  you  will 
lend  me  the  money,  and  get  me  out  of  this 
cursed  place  you  shall  have  a hundred  per  cent, 
for  your  master,  and  fifty  per  cent,  for  yourself. 
It  is  only  a miserable  sum  of  two  hundred 
pounds.” 

“But  de  security?”  said  Stimm. 

“I  have  no  security  to  offer  you  but  my  own 
note  of  hand,”  said  Greyfaunt,  “ and  you  know 
what  my  expectations  are.  The  girl  is  madly 
in  love  with  me,  and  I have  only  to  make  her 
an  offer  to  secure  the  prize.  She  will  throw 
herself  into  my  arms,  fortune  and  all.” 

“ Vil  you  gif  me  a letter  to  dat  effeck  dat  I 
show  mein  master  ?”  said  Stimm. 

“ Certainly,”  said  Greyfaunt.  “ Who  is  your 
master?  Let  me  know  the  name  of  my  disin- 
terested friend?” 

“His  name  is  Constant,”  said  the  courier. 

“What!  Constant,  who  keeps  Pomeroy’s 
Hotel  ?” 

“De  same,”  said  Franz. 

‘ ‘ Ah,”  said  Greyfaunt,  gayly,  ‘ ‘ they  are  sharp 
fellows,  those  hotel-keepers.  Constant  has,  110 
doubt,  got  wind  of  the  girl's  attachment  to  me, 
and  wants  to  do  a stroke  of  business  over  the 
affair.  Very  good,  Monsieur  Constant,  I am 
obliged  to  you." 

And  the  heartless  puppy,  who  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  buy  Lily  first  and  sell  her-afterward, 
sat  down  and  wrote  a letter  to  the  hotel-keeper. 
It  ran  thus : 

“Sin,— If  you  are  willing  to  lend  me  two  hundred 
pounds,  I will  give  you  my  note  of  hand  for  fiv  aundrod, 
or  a larger  turn  if  you  require  it.  I underet  ad  that  you 
are  fully  aware  of  the  freak  of  fortune  which  has  trans- 
formed the  daughter  of  a cireur-wonian  iuto  a sort  of  Indi- 
an princess.  1 believe,  too,  you  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  she  is  devoted  tome,  and  that  I have  only  to  hold 
np  my  finger  to  make  her  mine.  Nothing  stands  between 
me  and  the  golden  prize  but  the  bolts  and  bars  oft  A in- 
fernal cage.  You  may  ascertain  this  for  yoursel',  only 
uae  discretion.  If  you  serve  me  in  this,  you  shall  1 ive  no 
reason  to  complain  of  yonr  share  of  the  plunder. 

“Yours,  etc., 

“Edgab  Greyi  hint. 

“To  J.  B.  Constixt,  E«qnire.” 

“There,”  said  Greyfaunt,  “take  your  master 
that,  and  let  me  have  an  answer  at  once.  De- 
lays are  dangerous  in  these  cases.” 

Stimm  took  the  letter  to  his  master,  and  Jean 
Baptiste  Constant  opened  and  read  it.  He  had 
already  been  warned  with  respect  to  Greyfaunt’s 
character,  but  he  was  not  prepared  for  such 
heartlessness,  such  sordid  baseness  as  this  letter 
disclosed. 

“The  scoundrel!”  he  muttered  through  his 
teeth.  “ It  is  lucky  for  him  I did  not  go,  Stimm. 
I should  have  murdered  him.  And  it  is  for  such 
awretch  as  this  that  poor  Lily  is  sighing  her  life 
away ! She  can  not  know  how  base  he  is,  but 
she  shall  know ; she  shall  not  remain  ignorant 
of  his  character  for  another  hour.” 

Constant’s  first  impulse  was  to  show  Lily  the 
letter  at  once  ; but  on  reflection  he  decided  to 
proceed  more  cautiously,  and  to  break  the  news 
by  degrees.  He  told  her,  first,  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  Greyfaunt. 

Lily’s  eager  look  of  pleasure  pained  him,  and 
filled  his  breast  with  ahger.  He  could  scarcely 
restrain  himself.  To  the  torrent  of  anxious  in- 
quiries which  she  poured  upon  him  he  replied 
coldly,  without  any  further  attempt  to  soften 
the  information  which  he  had  to  convey. 

“Edgar  Greyfaunt,”  he  said,  “is  a heartless 
adventurer.  Read  that  letter.” 

Lily  read  tho  letter,  read  it  again  and  again 
without  lifting  her  eyes,  and  at  length  her  heud 
sank  upon  her  bosom,  and  the  letter  fell  from 
her  hands  upon  the  floor.  The  idol  her  yearn- 
iug,kearthmlj«t .up.for. itself  in  the  days  of  her 
solitutfei  crhfclJbd^ahd!  broken  at  her  feet. 
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TUNNEL  UNDER  PITTSBURG. 

The  great  Tunnel  which  has  been  excavated 
under  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl  vania,  which 
we  illustrate  on  page  773,  will,  in  connection  with 
bridges  over  the  Monongahela  and  Ohio  rivers, 
shorten  the  distance  to  Steubenville  thirty  miles. 
This  will  render  the  Steubenville  and  Pittsburg 
Railroad  the  nearest  and  most  available  route  from 
New  York  to  Cincinnati.  The  tunnel  runs  beneath 
some  of  the  largest  edifices  of  Pittsburg,  and  but 
for  its  very  substantial  structure  would  certainly  en- 
danger some  of  the  habitations  of  that  smoky  town. 


A LAMENT. 

Purer  the  new-born  snow-drops  of  the  spring, 

Fairer  the  bine-bells  of  the  waning  year,  * 

Ri  'her  and  dearer  every  mystic  tiling 

'1  out  heavenly  thoughts  to  earthly  hearts  doth  bring — 

The  stars  that  beckon  and  the  winds  that  sing, 

If  thou  wert  here. 

And  lovelier  far  the  mountain  and  the  lake. 

More  guy  the  summer,  grander' autumn  sere, 

And  birds  would  blither  pipe  from  bower  and  brake, 
And  kindlier  music  would  the  wild  sen  make, 

And  less  wild  whispers  through  the  poplars  shake, 

If  thou  wert  here. 

Fields  woitl  1 gleam  greener  in  the  morning  fine. 
Shadows  tall  softer  in  the  even  clear, 

And  settiug  suns  and  moony  nights  benign 
On  these  desiring  eyes  enchanted  shine, 

And  music  hide  a meaning  more  divine. 

If  thou  wert  here. 

Swift-stealing  weeks  would  not  seem  weary-slow, 

Nor  tb  j long  hours  of  lonesome  dusk  so  drear, 

Nor  eyes  look  wistful  in  the  firelight  glow. 

Nor  musing  alwny  drift  to  sadness  so, 

Nor  dream-joys  sicken  to  a waking  woe, 

If  thou  wert  here. 

And  paths  were  pleasant  which  I shuddering  shun, 
And  one  blank  birthday  were  a day  of  cheer, 

And  love's  light  duties  wondrous  worth  had  won, 

And  irksome  labors  with  delight  were  done, 

And  all  were  brighter  underneath  the  sun, 

If  thou  wert  here. 


UNCLE  GODFREY. 

L— TODMORTEN  RECTORY. 

It  was  the  day  before  Christmas-day,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Latimer  was  busy  finishing  his  Christmas 
sermon,  or  rather,  if  we  must  confess  it,  “heel-tap- 
ping” an  old  one. 

'I  he  reverend  gentleman  had  just  settled  the 
Coal-club  accounts,  and  that  excellent  work  of 
charity  had  warmed  his  heart,  and  made  him  at 
peace  with  all  the  world.  The  frost  was  feather- 
ing the  window-panes ; in  the  ruts  of  the  Todmor- 
ten  lanes  the  ice  lay  like  fragments  of  shivered 
plate-glass;  the  twigs  of  the  laurel-bushes  at  the 
rectory  window  were  furred  with  crystals;  and  the 
robin,  puffing  out  his  little  crimson  breast  till  it 
looked  like  an  alderman’s  waistcoat,  sat  on  the 
standard  rose-tree  at  the  study  window,  watching, 
with  interest,  Mr.  Latimer  as  he  put  the  new  piece 
into  the  old  garment. 

The  sermon  completed,  Mr.  Latimer  went  head- 
foremost into  the  Blanket-club  accounts,  and  soon 
discovered  the  pleasing  fact  that  there  was  an  over- 
plus of  seven  pound  ten.  All  this  conduced  to  make 
the  worthy  young  rector  extremely  cheerful,  and  in 
a proper  Christmas  frame  of  mind.  He  hummed  a 
carol  to  himself,  and  prepared  to  go  out  to  superin- 
tend the  clerk,  who  was  busy  decorating  the  church 
with  holly. 

But  young  rectors  with  large  families,  if  they 
have  their  pleasures,  have  also  their  alloys.  The 
monthly  wash  had  just  l>egun,  and  a large  screen 
of  steaming  sheets  is  by  no  means  a conductor  of 
heaf,  especially  when  placed  between  yourself  and 
the  fire;  nor  does  the  necessity  of  turning  these 
square  acres  of  linen  at  fitting  intervals  conduce  to 
the  concentration  of  mind  that  accounts  require. 

A cook  must  have  unceasing  pleasure  in  the 
savory  chemistry  of  his  profession ; but  to  watch  a 
large  sauce-pan,  and  stir  its  contents  every  quarter 
of  an  hour,  under  pain  of  your  wife’s  indignation,  is 
not  consistent  with  any  steady  mental  labor.  Yet 
all  these  small  annoyances  the  Rev.  Frederick  Lati- 
mer bore  like  a Christian  and  a lamb,  for  he  was  a 
good,  kind-hearted,  domestic  man,  who  respected 
the  saving  of  the  family  wash,  and  knew  that  the 
kitchen-fire  was  fully  occupied,  and  that  what  he 
did  was  no  work  of  supererogation. 

That  slapping  and  shaking  noise  in  the  kitchen 
was,  he  knew,  Mrs.  Latimer  folding,  and  that  sound 
portended  a busy  day,  and  in  that  busy  day  he  was 
willing  to  make  himself  useful. 

The  children  were  oat  sliding — getting  fiery  red 
by  tumbling  on  the  back  of  their  heads,  and  per- 
forming the  “cobbler’s  knock”  on  the  village-pond. 
They  had  been  busy  cutting  holly-boughs  for  the 
church  that  morning,  aud  the  sliding  was  their  re- 
ward. 

“Jane,  my  dear,”  cried  the  Rev.  Mr.  Latimer  to 
his  wife,  as  he  put  on  his  great-coat  and  hat,  and 
seized  his  black-thorn  stick,  “ I’m  just  going  to 
see  old  Martha  Hacker;  and  then  I shall  step  up 
to  the  church  and  see  how  Payne  gets  on  with  the 

decorations.  I shall  be  back  to  lunch  at  one. 

Those  she  ts  in  my  study  are  quite  dry,  and  the 
sauce-pan  has  been  on  the  boil  ton  minutes." 

“Stop  a moment,  Fred,"  cried  Mrs.  Latimer; 
“ I want  to  speak  to  you  before  you  go  out.” 

Mr.  Latimer  was  ruffled.  “ Well,  now,  what  is 
it,  my  dear  ? I can  not  stop  now ; I must  be  otf.” 

Mrs.  Latimer  appeared,  and  remonstrated. 
“ Why,  Fred,  how  impatient  you  are ! All  I want 
to  ask  is,  if  you  wrote  your  usual  invitation  to  Un- 
cle Godfrey  for  Christmas.  Of  course  he  won’t 
come,  but  still  we  oughtn’t  to  forget  him.” 

“ Yes,  I wrote  on  Monday.  Did  I ever  forget  to 
write  to  him — the  old  selfish  hunks!  Good-by, 
darling.  Send  down  for  the  children  if  they  are 
not  in  in  half  an  hour;  it  is  now  just  eleven." 
n.— T1IE  ELEVEN-FORTY  TRAIN. 

Todmorten  was  a pretty  village  in  Dorsetshire. 
It  lay  in  a little  valley,  «T»rt(^Jidfe4ky-w<leded  hills 
and  sloping  fields,  and  wRJi  mterWittetl  oy  jf  nwilway. 


The  eleven-forty  train  slided  out  of  the  distance 
and  stopped,  with  bragging  puffs  of  smoke,  at  the 
Todmorten  Station.  It  took  up  its  load  and  slid 
off  again,  with  jefcs  of  white  vapor,  and  disap- 
peared in  the  direction  of  Poole.  The  station  grew 
again  lonely;  and  the  only  sounds,  the  rattling  of 
the  tight  cords  of  the  signal-post,  and  the  murmur 
of  the  wind  against  the  telegraph-wires. 

Ten  minutes  after  the  solitary  arrival  an  old- 
Jashi oned  man  with  a wooden  leg  stumped  slowly 
up  Todmorten  Hill.  The  butcher  saw  him,  the 
grocer  saw  him,  the  blacksmith  saw  him,  the  guests 
at  the  bar-parlor  of  the  Peal  of  Bells  saw  him,  and 
discussed  him.  One  and  all  pronounced  him  to  be 
“a  regular  old  guy,”  evidently  come  by  the  train, 
and  bound  to  the  neighboring  village. 

The  children  from  the  rectory  window  saw  him 
— for  the  rectory  was  on  a hill,  and  commanded  the 
village — and  marveled  at  his  wooden  leg. 

The  eldest  girl,  Dora,  her  fcolden  fleece  of  back 
hair  tossing  In  the  air,  ran  to  describe  him  to  Mrs. 
Latimer.  “Oh,  mamma,”  she  cried,  “ there  is  such 
a funny  man  coming  up  the  hill — he’s  got  a wood- 
en leg ! George  says  lie  moves  it  as  if  it  was  a 
compass  and  he  was  drawing  a circle.  Oh,  it’s 
such  fun ! Do  come  and  see !” 

Mrs.  Latimer  allowed  herself  to  be  dragged  iuto 
the  parlor  by  Dora,  George,  and  Willy,  and  looked 
through  the  window.  The  wooden-legged  man  was 
only  thirty  yards  off.  She  had  no  sooner  seen  him 
than  she  gave  a hysterical  scream,  and  exclaimed, 
“Uncle  Godfrey!  Run,  Dora,  and  tell  cook  to  go 
and  take  the  sheets  and  the  sauce-pan  out  of  the 
study ; and,  George,  go  and  tell  Susan  to  put  on  a 
clean  apron,  and  go  to  the  front-door.  Dear  me, 
how  unfortunate  papa  not  being  in!” 

The  next  moment  there  was  a strange  sound  on 
the  rectory  gravel-walk,  and  a sharp,  curt  knock 
at  the  door.  Susan  was  a long  time  answering  the 
door ; when  she  did  so  she  received  a rebuke  that 
she  did  not  soon  forget. 

“Young  woman,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  furi- 
ously, “ is  this  the  way  you  are  taught  to  attend 
to  your  master’s  visitors  ? Nice  weather  to  be  kept 
in  the  cold.  Ugh ! it  bites  one’s  nose  off.  Lucky 
you’re  not  in  my  service,  or  out  you’d  go  this  day- 
month.  Is  Mr.  Latimer  in  ?” 

“ Nasty,  cross  old  thing !”  thought  Susan,  as  she 
replied:  “No,  Sir;  Mr.  Latimer  is  out  iu  the  par- 
ish.” 

‘ ‘ Who  cares  where  he  is  ? If  he’s  not  in,  where’s 
your  missus  ?” 

“Up  stairs.” 

“ Very  well,  then,  tell  her  to  come  down  stairs.” 

1 ‘ What  name,  if  you  please  ?” 

“ Godfrey  Dodson.” 

Susan  swept  out  of  the  room.  She  never  saw 
such  a cross,  unmannerly  old  “thing”  in  the  whole 
course  of  her  life ; and  so  she  told  Ellen  the  cook. 

Uncle  Godfrey  was  a short,  irascible  little  man, 
who  wore  a brown  spencer,  a low-crowned  hat  of 
the  old  hour-glass  shape,  popular  some  twenty  years 
ago,  and  long  drab  gaiters.  He  was  an  old-bach- 
elor reclnse,  who  lived  in  the  Adel  phi,  in  rooms 
which  he  never  allowed  any  body  to  enter,  and 
which  were  stuffed  full  of  pictures,  etchings,  buhl 
cabinets,  snuff-boxes,  and  old  china.  Early  in  life 
he  had  been  a dry-salter  in  Liverpool,  and  since 
then  had  devoted  himself  laboriously  to  doing  no- 
thing, and  exciting  the  expectations  of  his  poorer 
relations.  Mrs.  Latimer  had  only  seen  her  uncle 
once  since  she  was  married. 

Godfrey  Dodson  was  one  of  those  old  connois- 
seurs who  are  to  be  seen  any  morning  in  the  show- 
rooms of  Messrs.  Christie  & Manson,  examining 
etchings  suspiciously  through  huge  glasses,  open- 
ing and  shutting  with  half  delight,  half  distrust, 
remarkable  agate  snuff-boxes,  walking  backward 
from  spurious  Raphaels,  opening  and  shutting  the 
drawers  of  inlaid  cabinets,  and  looking  for  the 
maker’s  name  and  date  of  lustrous  majolica  plates. 
They  know  the  very  year  every  picture  was  paint- 
ed, and  where  the  original  of  it  is,  and  what  it 
fetched.  They  know  every  alteration  that  Hogarth 
made  in  his  engravings,  and  fall  into  raptures  over 
w hat  other  people  would  think  a defect.  They  eye 
the  auctioneer  with  a magpie  look  of  expectancy 
and  cunning,  and  the  dealers  with  glances  of  hos- 
tility and  distrust.  They  hoard  and  accumulate 
with  the  craft  of  ravens  and  the  industry  of  ants, 
and  enjoy  the  pleasant  reflection  that  when  they 
die  the  sale  of  their  effects  will  be  held  in  the  same 
room  as  that  in  which  they  have  spent  so  much  of 
their  time,  and  will  give  extreme  delight  to  a great 
many  collectors,  their  old  rivals  during  life ; for  the 
finest  collection  is,  after  all,  like  a heap  of  leaves 
scattered  in  a field,  that  must  sooner  or  later  be 
blown  apart  and  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  Still, 
no  doubt,  in  spite  of  this  unpleasant  reflection,  there 
is  great  pleasure  in  amassing,  and  there  will  be  col- 
lectors like  Uncle  Godfrey  as  long  as  the  world 
goes  on  spinning. 

Uncle  Godfrey  had  a lean,  wizen  face ; cold,  keen, 
suspicious  eyes ; short,  stubbly,  white  hair ; over- 
hanging eyebrows,  and  a projecting  lower  lip  that 
expressed  a sour  contempt  for  all  he  heard  and  saw. 
He  wore  the  frilled  shirt-front  of  a past  age,  and 
the  little  scarlet  under-waistcoat,  with  just  the  edge 
showing,  such  as  was  the  fashion  forty  years  ago. 
Altogether,  one’s  impression  of  him  was,  that  he 
was  a shrewd,  cynical  old  hunks ; eccentric,  dog- 
matic, rich,  anil  arbitrary. 

When  Mrs.  Latimer,  not  waiting  to  change  her 
dress,  but  just  adjusting  her  cap,  and  making  her- 
self neat,  glided  ipto  the  room,  half  pleased,  half 
frightened,  Uncle  Godfrey  was  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  door  examining  a print  of  “ Bolton  Ab- 
bey in  the  Olden  Time”  with  a malicious  contempt. 

He  turned  round  as  his  niece  entered,  ami  with- 
out greeting  her,  and  just  as  if  he  had  been  an  in- 
mate of  the  house  for  twenty  years,  said  with  a sort 
of  grunt,  “ This  is  the  sort  of  rubbish  people  in  the 
country  hang  on  their  walls,  instead  of  having  one 
or  two  good  pictures.  Ugh ! It  is  only  fit  for  a 
poulterer's  purlor.” 

“ But  dear  uncle,  Frederick  and  I can  not  afford 
pictures.  But  how  are  you  ? How  long  it  is  since 
we  have  seen  you  ! Why  don’t  you  come  oftener  ? 
What  a happy  Christmas  we  shall  spend !”  And 
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all  the  time  she  kept  saying  to  herself,  “Only  to 
think  of  his  coming !” 

Uncle  Godfrey  watched  her  from  under  his  ter- 
rier eyebrows  for  a moment  or  two  in  suspicious 
silence;  then  he  took  her  hand,  and  looking  her 
searchingly  in  the  face,  he  said : “ Jane,  you  are  a 
sensible  girl ; you  didn’t  keep  me  waiting  while  you 
put  on  a lot  of  finery.  Don’t  thank  me  for  coming 
down  to  see  you,  for  I only  did  it  because  I thought 
you  didn’t  mean  it,  and  I thought  it  would  teach 
you  a lesson;  and  as  to  pictures,  I suppose  you 
ain’t  afford  them.  I know  I can’t.  I sell  mine  as 
fast  as  I buy  them — ugh  ! and  at  a good  profit  too. 
Where  are  the  children  ? Plenty  of  them,  I sup- 
pose ; the  poorer  a man  is  the  more  children  Provi- 
dence always  sends  him.  Ugh!  Where’s  Lati-  ' 
mer?” 

“ Gone  out,  dear  uncle,  to  see  the  poor,  and  how 
to  distribute  the  Christmas  charities ; and  I ought 
to  lie  out  with  him ; but,  you  see,  we  poor  people 
have  to  wash  at  home,  and  do  many  things.” 

‘ ‘ There ; no  ostentation  of  poverty  and  economy. 
Stuff  about  Christinas ! Why  give  away  more  than 
usual  at  Christmas?  Is  a man  more  hungry  at 
Christmas,  or  colder,  or  poorer  ? Aren’ t there  other 
times  to  give  ? Bah ! I hate  Christmas — all  one’s 
bills  come  in  then.” 

“ Oh,  there’s  Frederick  coming — I’m  so  glad !” 
said  Mrs.  Latimer,  looking  out  of  the  window. 
“Oh,  how  glad  he  will  be  to  see  you,  uncle!” 

“Not  so  sure  of  that,  though  I am  rich.  Now, 
mind,  I’ll  have  no  fuss  made  about  me — no  extras. 
As  for  wine,  I’ve  brought  down  some  of  my  own. 
Don’t  like  port  that’s  half  catchup,  and  the  other 
half  logwood.  No,  don’t  go;  I’ll  open  the  door.” 

Away  stumped  the  strange  being  to  open  the 
door.  Mr.  Latimer  stared,  horror-struck,  at  the 
wooden-legged  apparition. 

“I  thought  it  would  knock  you  down,”  said  Uncle 
Godfrey.  “ Never  ask  a man  again  you  don’t  want 
to  see.” 

“ But  I’m  delighted.  My  dear  Sir — ” 

“There;  no  flummery.  Here  I am,  and  you 
must  make  the  best  of  me  for  a week.  You’re  quite 
right  to  ask  me.  The  Fitzsimmonses  asked  me  too, 
and  I generally  go  there.  Confound  Christmas ! I 
wish  it  was  abolished.  Festivity,  indeed!  Why, 
I’d  rather  be  eating  my  chop  alone  at  the  Rainbow 
or  the  Cock  in  Fleet  Street,  than  share  the  best 
Christmas  dinner  in  England.” 

Mr.  Latimer  did  not  know  whether  to  be  offended 
or  not,  but,  as  he  had  expectations  from  Uncle  God- 
frey, he  thought,  on  the  whole,  he  had  better  bear 
it,  so  he  smiled,  and  took  him  by  the  hand. 

In  rushed  the  children,  but  when  they  saw  the 
stranger  they  <Jrew  back.  Dora  seated  herself  in 
shy  state  on  a distant  sofa ; George  came  coaxingly 
up  to  his  father,  and  took  his  hand ; while  Willy, 
the  “tot,”  nestled  up  to  his  mother,  and  half  hid 
himself  in  her  gown. 

“George  used  to  be  your  favorite,  uncle,”  said 
Mrs.  Latimer. 

Uncle  Godfrey  looked  at  him,  and  growled: 

“ Time  he  went  to  sea.  Ugh ! Do  you  send  that 
girl  to  school  ? Why  don’t  you  cut  her  hair  short- 
er ? She'll  be  bald  at  thirty.” 

Mrs.  Latimer  was  indignant;  but  nothing  made 
an}r  impression  on  tho  rich  uncle,  who,  turning  his 
back  on  her,  proceeded  to  question  her  husband. 

“Well,  Latimer,”  said  he,  “still  grubbing  on  as 
a curate,  I suppose.  Nice  profession ; its  prizes  so 
easy  to  get,  and  so  evenly  distributed  Bishops  so 
humbleand  active — no  pride.  Ugh  I"  Sixty  years’ 
work  for  a curate,  and  a hundred  a year  the  end  of 
it.  Every  one  on  you  for  alms,  and  obliged  to  give 
more  than  the  squires  with  ten  thousand  a year. 
Better  be  a laborer.  Ugh!  Any  liead-clerk  in  a 
merchant’s  office  could  buy  up  three  curates.  Ugh !’’ 

Mr.  Latimer  deprecated  Uncle  Godfrey’s  severity. 
“ Our  life,”  he  said,  “is  humble,  but  it  is  happy, 
and  free  from  temptations.  There  is  time  for  study, 
and  quiet  for  domestic  happiness.  Grand  people 
are  too  busy  for  domestic  happiness ; houses  always 
too  full  to  enjoy  the  society  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. Yonr  clerk  might  buy  me  up,  but  he  could 
not  buy  my  happiness.” 

“ Good — something  in  that.  But  suppose  you 
live  above  your  income,  and  debts  press.  Responsi- 
bilities of  the  rich  without  their  means ; too  proud 
to  put  your  children  into  trade.  Strange  pride. 
Ugh!  I thought  Christianity  taught  humility. 
You  clergy  preach  it  enough,  but  where’s  the  piac- 
ticing  ?” 

“My* dear  Sir,  you  do  me  wrong.  I would  will- 
ingly get  George  into  a banker's  office  when  he  is 
old  enough,  but  even  city  situations  are  hard  to 
get.” 

“Take  you  at  your  word.  I’ll  get  the  boy  into 
a house  in  Mincing  Lane.  Aim  low — that’s  the  way 
to  get  on;  better  than  your  beggarly  profession, 
and  bring  up  your  family  paupers.” 

Mr.  Latimer  overflowed  with  thanks. 

“ There ; no  trying  to  please  the  rich  old  uncle, 
just  because  he  is  rich.  And  so  you  have  been  ar- 
ranging the  Christmas  charities.  Ugh ! all  folly ; 
makes  the  poor  people  mendicants.  Who'll  work 
when  he  can  get  more  begging?  Got  a night-school 
in  your  parish  ?” 

“We  have — a flourishing  one.” 

“There  again — puffing  up  the  poor.  Teaching 
servants  to  read  one’s  letters,  and  forge  and  swindle. 
Stuff!  When  do  you  dine?  I’m  hungry.  Shouldn’t 
object  to  a glass  of  wine — my  own,  though.  The 
porter’s  brought  it  up  from  the  station  by  this  to 
me.  Where’s  my  bedroom  ? I like  a fire  at  night. 
I’ll  just  go  and  wash  my  hands,  and  take  my  spen- 
cer oft',  while  you  get  — a crust  and  a glass  of  my 
own  port-wine.  Ugh ! how  cc’.  ’ this  place  is.  Get 
out  of  the  way,  children!” 

“What  a horrid  old  creature!”  thought  Dora. 
George  was  secretly  examining  his  wooden  leg,  and 
wondering  whether  it  moved  by  clock-work. 

Uncle  Godfrey  was  not  softened  even  by  dinner. 

“ Jane,”  said  he.  “never  have  soup  till  you  have 
a cook  that  understands  it.  This  is  paste,  not  soup. 
You  girl,  keep  the  door  shut — the  draught  comes  to 
my  back ; and  keep  the  fire  up ; it  is  all.in  one  cor- 
ner. T don’t  like  stale  bread.  Haven’t  you  got 


some  new,  and  no  crust?  Can’t  you  see  I’ve  gol 
false  teeth?” 

“Jane,”  said  he,  a little  later,  “ the  mutton  hasn't, 
hung  long  enough.  I suppose  you  play  on  the 
piano,  and  let  the  cook  do  as  she  likes.  Take  my 
advice — discharge  that  woman ; the  potatoes  are  us 
hard  as  bullets.” 

Over  his  wine  Mr.  Latimer— his  wife  being  gone 
with  the  children— ventured  to  lament  the  asa  tic 
loneliness  of  Uncle  Godfrey’s  life,  and  to  wish  he 
lived  nearer  to  them. 

‘ I like  it,”  said  the  amiable  anchorite  of  tho 
A elphi.  “ Every  one  to  his  taste.  Some  people 
line  fidgety  children,  that  break  and  spoil  every 
thing,  and  some  don’t.  Ugh!  Latimer,  when  I 
was  young  I had  a disappointment  that  in  one  day 
turned  my  heart  into  a jar  of  vinegar ; my  blood 
since  that  is  cold  and  sour.  I have  my  own  fancies, 
and  I follow  them.  I’d  rather  die  in  a ditch  than 
surrounded  by  legacy-hunters — counting  the  sand 
in  my  hour-glass  as  it  ran  out,  pampering  me,  en- 
couraging my  follies,  agreeing  with  me,  and  all  the 
time  longing  to  see  the  hearse  come  and  fetch  me  to 
the  nettly  damp  corner  of  some  resectable  ceme- 
tery. Ugh!  I know  them,  I know  them;  but 
they  shall  wait  a bit— they  shall  wait  a bit.  Pass 
the  bottle.  Whv  doesn't  that  slut  bring  the  cof- 
fee?” 


That  night  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latimer,  when  their 
pleasant  guest  had  gone  to  bed,  and  all  the  house 
was  quiet,  discussed  Uncle  Godfrey. 

Mr.  Latimer,  with  all  his  amiability,  was  much 
irritated  at  the  brutality  aud  rudeness  of  the  rich, 
suspicious  old  hoarder. 

“But,  my  dear  Fred,"  said  Mrs.  Latimer,  “re- 
member the  children,  and  bear  with  uncle.  Re- 
member we  have  expectations;  and  do  think  of 
those  dreadful  bills,  and  how  little  we  have  to  meet 
them.” 

“My  dear  Jane,”  said  her  husband,  “ I could  do 
any  thing  for  your  sake  and  for  the  children’s ; but 
I really  can  not  bear  this  man’s  insolence.  Every 
kind  word  he.  attributes  to  our  hopes  of  his  money 
— bother  his  money !" 

“ Fred!” 

“ I tell  you,  Jane,  I can  not  and  will  not  bear 
this  mean  suspicion.  My  ideal  may  be  somewhat 
blunted  by  poverty,  but  still  I am  not  all  earth  yet, 
and  bear  it  I will  not.  If  I am  civil  to  him,  re- 
member, Jane,  it  is  because  he  is  your  relation.” 


The  next  day  was  Christmas-day  and  Uncle 
Godfrey  was  led  to  church  triumphantly  by  Mrs. 
Latimer  and  the  children,  and  ensconced  in  a bow- 
er of  holly,  and  under  an  emblazoned  mural  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  General  Ri^agates,  a hero 
of  the  old  American  war. 

A <t  dinner  that  day  Uncle  Godfrey  wa6  severe  on 
country  churches. 

“ Too  much  coughing,”  he  said.  “ Ugh ! Why 
do  you  allow  that  chorus  of  coughing  old  women  in 
the  aisle  ? They  are  all  deaf ; they  only  come  to 
advertise  thems  lves,  as  wanting  new  shoes  and 
fresh  cloaks.  Ugh ! I know  them.  IIow  the  ducks 
quacked  when  you  were  reading,  and  how  that 
donkey  brayed  when  you  read  those  bans,  as  if  re- 
joicing at  another  fool’s  marriage.  Latimer,  you 
shoot  over  the  *people’s  heads.  What  on  earth  do 
your  chawbacons  care  about  the  Antinomian  sect 
and  the  errors  of  the  Welsh  Pclagius.  Bah ! Fol- 
low them  into  their  daily  life;  they  don’t  know 
how  to  live  on  earth  yet;  make  them  fit  for  that 
before  you  go  further. — You,  girl,  don’t  grin  there, 
but  give  me  some  beer. — Jane,  do  you  teach  Dora 
to  eat  with  her  knife,  and  George  to  throw  bread- 
crumbs at  Willy  ? Thank  Heaven,  I’m  a bache- 
lor!” 

At  whist,  his  favorite  game,  Uncle  Godfrey  was 
still  more  terrible.  He  always  refused  to  take  dum- 
my. He  stumped  with  his  wooden  leg  if  his  part- 
ner forgot  the  thirteenth  card,  or  lost  a trick  by 
any  momentary  absence  of  mind.  If  the  game  went 
well,  and  there  was  any  long  sequence  of  success, 
he  grew  malicious,  and  openly  hinted  that  his  op- 
ponent was  losing  on  purpose  to  please  him — an 
insult  to  his  play ; and  Mr.  Latimer  resented  the 
accusation. 

“ They  always  do  it  at  the  Fitzsimmonses,”  re- 
plied Uncle  Godfrey.  1 1 1 never  lose  there.  They 
let  me  win  shillings  in  hope  some  day  they’ll  turn 
to  guineas ; but  I’ll  outlive  them  yet.  That  Fitz- 
simmons is  weak  in  his  chest. — By-the-by,  how’s 
your  chest,  Latimer  ? I thought  your  voice  weaker 
than  it  used  to  be. — George,  don’t  make  that  noise 
with  the  humming-top. — Jane,  do  you  ever  flog  that 
boy  ?” 

“Uncle,”  said  Mrs.  Latimer  at  breakfast  on  the 
seventh  day  of  the  visit,  “ I have  arrange  d with 
Mrs.  Benson  to  go  to-morrow  to  see  Melcombe — it 
is  one  of  our  show-places — you  must  not  return 
without  seeing  that.” 

“Hate  show-places:  cold,  damp  rooms;  fussy, 
pompous  housekeepers ; too  proud  to  tell  you  any 
thing ; willing  enough  to  take  large  fees ; hurried, 
and  see  nothing.  No,  I go  back  to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow!”  cried  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latimer  in  a 
breath,  for  they  had  grown  accustomed  to  the  old 
bachelor’s  brusquerie,  and  began  to  he  amused  with 
his  shrewd  honesty  and  caustic  frankness. 

“ To-morrow — said  <>o-morrow  when  I came — and 
meant  whnt  I said,  sponge  on  you  no  longer:  poor 
people.  Besides,  all  my  port's  gone— can't  drink 
catchup  and  logwood.  I and  my  wooden  leg  go 
to-morrow. — Glad  of  it,  ain’t  you,  Dora? — George, 
come  here  and  polish  my  wooden  leg. — Willy,  give 
uncle  a kiss,  and  go  to  bed;  it  is  getting  late.— 
You’ll  be  a happy  family  to-morrow,  old  Uncle  God- 
frey back  in  his  den.” 

The  morrow  came,  somehow  or  other.  The  Lari- 
mers were  sorry  to  part  with  the  old  Tartar.  The 
children  liked 'his  odd  stories,  and  the  tricks  he 
showed  them  with  cards ; his  ventriloquisms,  and 
the  droll  drawings  lie  did  for  them. 

The  train  came  sliding  in,  curving  like  a great 
jointed  black  serpent.  Uncle  Godfrey  mounted 
into  a second-class  carriage,  and  shook  all  the  Lati- 


he  said ; “I  sha’n’t 
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We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  what 
instrument  of  the  many  now  soliciting  the  public 
IV.-or  combines  the  gr.atest.  amount  of  real  excel- 
lence. Wo  have  prosecuted  this  inquiry  entirely 
independently  of  aid  or  direction  from  interested 
parties.  The  opinions  of  some  of  the  best  musical 
critics,  composers,  and  performers  have  been  ob- 
tained ; reports  of  experiments  made  in  the  ordina- 
ry use  of  various  instruments  in  churches,  schools, 
and  families  have  been  compared,  all  of  which,  with 
singular  unanimity,  concur  in  assigning  the  first 
place  to  the  Cabinet  Organ  of  Mason  & Hamlin — a 
decision  that  corresponds  with  our  previously  form- 
ed convictions  received  from  personal  observations. 
—New  York  Christian  Advocate. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Just  Published: 

UNIFORM  FOR  OFFICERS  OF  UNITED  STATES 
NAVY,  as  prescribed  in  the  present  Regulations  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy  Department,  fully  Illustrated.  Price,  $2. 
Will  be  sent  by  mail  prepaid  to  anv  address  in  the  United 
State#,  on  receiptof  $2  74.  by  TOMES,  MELVAIN  & CO., 
Dealers  in  Arms,  Military  Goods,  &c.,  No.  6 Maiden 
Lane,  New  York. 


A Hint  to  our  Lady  Readers. 

We  a civile  all  our  lady  friends  in  want  of  Fine  FURS  to 
examine  the  extensive  assortment  to  be  seen  at  BURKE’S, 
No.  210  Broadway,  Southeast  corner  of  Fulton  Street.  He 
IMPORTS  and  MANUFACTURES  his  own  stock,  wh’ch 
enables  him  to  undersell  his  competitors. 

GREAT  CHANCE  to  MAKE  MONEY 

And  to  receive  a WATCH  FREE,  by  selling  our  great 
NOVELTY  and  NATIONAL  FRIZ  E PACKETS,  contain- 
ing fiue  stationery  and  one  chance  in  the  grout  sale  of 
$(!!)<>, 000  of  Watches,  Jewelry,  <£c.  Those  Packets  retail 
for  30  cents  and  agents  nnd  dealers  remitting  us  $17,  we 
will  send  100  Packets  and  a fine  Silver  Watch,  thuB  giv- 
ing the  best  chance  to  mi’ce  money  ever  offered,  as  these 
Packets  sell  rapidly,  the  stationery  alone  being  worth 
more  than  the  pri<e  asked.  Also, 

SPLENDID  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS  and  Photograph 
Pictures.  $10  invested  ici!l  yield  nearly  $60.  Circulars, 
with  full  particulars,  mailed  free.  G.  S.  HASKINS  & CO., 
86  I'eckman  Street,  New  York. 


THE 


60MFAHY, 

CHAUDIERE  DISTRICT,  CANADA  EAST. 

Officers. 

Ex-Gov.  J amid  Pollock.  .Director  U.  S.  Mint,  Phila. 
Hon.  W.  G.  Mooeuf.ad  . ..Pres.  Phil.  & Erie  It  R.  Co. 

C.  B.  Wright,  Esq Of  C.  B.  Wright&  Co.,  Bankers. 

Henry  Siikldon,  Esq Of  Stanton,  Sheldon  & Co.,  N.Y. 

W.  B.  Hatch,  Esq Of  Fairbanks  & Co.,  N.  Y. 

T.  B.  Bunting,  Esq Of  T.  B.  Bunting  & Co.,  N.  Y. 

L.  E.  Chittenden Late  Register  L.  S.  Treasury. 

100.000  Shares.  Par  Value.  $50  Each. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $30. 

Property  14,770  Acres,  all  known  to  be 
Rich  in  Gold. 

30,000  Shares  of  Stock  offered  for 

Subscription. 

COO  OUNCES  of  pure  GOLD  from  the  Company’s  prop- 
erty may  be  seen  on  application  at  the  Office,  No.  71 
Broadway,  where  maps,  prospectuses,  and  all  information 
may  be  had.  The  latest  report  from  the  Geologist  ol  the 
Company  announces  the  discovery  of  FIVE  new  and  very 
rich  quartz  lodes. 

The  OFFICIAL  REPORT  of  the  GOLD  COMMISSION- 
ERS of  CANADA  will  soon  be  published,  showing  over 
ONE  HUNDRED  and  FIFTY  THOUSAND  DOLLARS, 
at  coin  rotes,  of  gold  has  been  recently  mined  in  the 
CHAUDIERE  DISTRICT,  principally  upon  the  Compa- 
ny’s property. 

A limited  number  i shares  of  the  CAPITAL  STOCK 
may  be  subscribed  at  t le  Company’s  office,  or  at  the 
OFFICE  OF  FISK  & HATCH, 

BANKERS  von  the  COMPANY,  No.  38  WALL  STRET. 

L.  E.  CHITTENDEN,  President. 


$S 


OFFICER’S 

WATCH. 


$8 


Our  whole  stock  of  Imported  Watches  are  now  offered 
at  reduced  prices.  Single  Watches  at  Wholesale  rates. 

An  Elegant  Watoh  in  Fine  Gold  Plated  Double  Cases 
Richly  Engraved,  Turned  Centre,  Carved  Balance  Bridge, 
English  Pull  Piute  Jeweled  Movements,  adjusted  Regu- 
lator, Spring  Bolt,  Spade  Hands,  and  Fine  Enameled  White 
Dial,  a serviceable  article  in  running  order,  with  Key, 
Case,  etc.,  complete,  and  a Gent’s 

Handsome  Vest  Chain 
and  a beautifnl 
Minlatdue  Gold  Locket, 

to  match,  with  Double  Cases,  Box,  and  Glass  for  Tivo  Like- 
nesses. Sent  by  mail  to  any  address  for  only  $S. 

A Neat  Silver  Watch,  especially  adapted  for  army 
use,  in  Heavy  Double  Cases,  Small  Size,  same  as  the 
above,  with  Key,  Cose,  etc.,  complete,  and  Gent’B  Vest 
Chain,  Engraved  Double  Case  Locket,  etc.  Sent  by  mail 
to  uuy  address  for  only  $6. 

The  Imperial  Watch, 

Containing  a Rare  and  H'onderful  Combination  of  Me- 
chanical Effects,  combining  within  its  cases  and  attached 
to  its  machinery  a beautiful  and  correct  working  Ther- 
mometer, an  accurately  adjusted  Mariner's  Compass  in 
miniature,  sunk  in  Dial,  and  a Reliable  Calendar,  indi- 
cating day  of  month,  week,  etc.,  in  Case,  rendering  this 
Watch  a perfect  Storm,  Heat,  and  Time  Indicator.  The 
beautiful  machinery  of  this  valuable  Watch  is  encased  in 
Pin  Ay  Finish'd  Double  Hunting,  Magic  Spring  19  Line 
Cases  (the  outer  cases  being  of  fine  18-Carat  Cold,  inner 
cases  of  Solid  Gold  Composite ),  Richly  Engraved  'Fop  and 
Bottom,  with  Par  l for  Manic,  Turned  Nerl,  movable 
Pendant  Bow,  and  Fancy  Push  Spring.  Genuine  English 
Improved  J circled  Action,  M.  J.  Tobias  movements.  Pol- 
ished Cap  nnd  Doom.  Self-acting  Click,  Equal  Balance, 
Independent  Actions,  Fine  White  Dials,  Polished  Steel  Cut 
Hands,  and  is  an  Exact  Imitation  of  $100  watch,  and 
used  by  the  Royal  Engineers  and  Officers  of  the  British 
Army.  None  Genuine  unless  bearing  our  private  trade- 
murk.  Price  per  single  one,  all  complete,  by  mail,  $20. 

CATKLY  BROTHERS,  Sole  Importers, 

102  Nassau  St,  N.  Y.  Established  1865. 

U.  S.  Government  Artificial  Leg-  Depots 

. Where  the  Government  furnishes  the  U.  S. 

/ Army  and  Navy  Leg  to  Soldiers  gratis,  or  its 

V value  applied  on  the  Anatomical  Bnil  and 

I g Socket  Jointed  Leg,  which  has  Internl  mo- 
il tion  at  the  ankle  like  the  natural  one,  65« 

1 Broadway,  New  York ; Rochester,  N.  Y. ; Chi- 
cago,  111. ; Cincinnati,  ().;  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DOUGLAS  BLY,  M.D.,  IT.  S.  Commissioner. 


J.  H.  Winslow  & Co. 

THE  GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY  F.VER  OFFERED 
TO  SECURE  GOOD  JEWELRY  AT 
LOW  PRICES. 


WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  GOLD 
PENS,  BRACELETS,  LOCKETS,  RINGS,  GENT’S 
PINS,  SLEEVE  BUTTONS,  STUDS,  ETC., 

Worth  $500,000, 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you  are 
to  get.  Send  26  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particulars ; also 
terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  Regiment  and 
Town  in  the  Country. 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


BARD  & BROTHER’S  (Established  1845) 

GOLD  PENS, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES.  Also  Manufacturer  of 
BAUD  & WILSON’S  PATENT  ANGULAR  NIB  GOLD 
PENS.  JAS  D.  BARD,  Ag’t,  No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  N. 
Y.  Gold  Pens  Repaired  or  Exchanged. 

<H>  1 Afj  A MONTH  made  by  discharged  soldiers  and 
«|p  1 V.J C/  others,  with  stencil  tools.  Don’t  fail  to  send 
for  our  free  catalogue,  containing  full  particulars.  Ad- 
dro#s  S.  M.  SPENCER,  Brattlehorougli,  Vt. 

AGUE,  a speedy  cure  warranted.  Send  $8  00  to  Dr. 
DIX,  Box  595,  Philadelphia  P.  O.  Agents  wanted. 


INQUIRE  FOR 
TUCKER'S  PATENT  SPRING  BEDS. 

For  sale  by  the  Furniture  Dealers  generally  through  the 
United  States.  At  wholesale  by  HIRAM  TUCKER, 
117  and  119  Court  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


CAVALRYMEN ! 

Seamless  Saddle-Cloths,  shaped  to  the  back  of  the  horse. 

Tested  and  adopted  by  the  United  States  Government. 

An  excellent  article.  Sent  free,  by  mail  or  express,  on 
receipt  of  price,  Seven  Dollars. 

NICHOLS  & TOMPKINS,  Newark,  N.  J. 

CHASE’S  CHEMICAL  COMPOUND 

For  the  Beard.  One  bottle  will  force  a vigorous  growth 
of  hair  upon  the  smoothest  face  in  five  weeks,  qr  upon 
bald  beads  in  eight  weeks.  Testimonials  of  thousands 
given.  Circulars  mailed  free.  Warranted  as  represented, 
or  money  returned.  Price  $1,  or  four  bottles  for  $3.  Sent 
sealed  and  post-paid.  Address  S.  S.  CHASE, 

P.  O.,  Drawer  359,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


SOMETHING  NEW.  Agents  Wanted 

For  illustrated  catalogue  of  our  new,  useful,  and  sala- 
ble articles  to  all.  (Inclose  stamp.)  RICE  & CO.,  Man- 
ufacturers, 37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


“ LOOKS  BY  RETURN  MAIL.” 

Any  Rook,  Map,  Chart,  Portrait,  Album,  Magazine,  or 
Paper,  sent  “ by  return  of  first  post"  at  Publishers’ 
Prices.  Editors,  Agents,  Preachers,  Teachers,  and  oth- 
ers supplied.  All  works  on  Phonography,  Hydropathy, 
Anatomy,  Medicine,  Mechanics,  Dictionaries,  Gazet- 
teers, Encyclopaedias,  and  on  the  Natural  Sciences. 
Address  Messrs.  FOWLER  & WELLS,  Purchasing  Agents, 
389  Broadway,  New  York.  P.  S.  All  the  New  York  Ex- 
presses call  at  our  house,  389,  daily. 

Howard’s  “Improved” 

SWEAT-PROOF 
Soldier’s  Money-Belt. 

Every  Soldier  can  have  one  sent  to  him  by  return  mail, 
free  of  postage,  by  enclosing  $2  60  or  $3  00,  according  to 
the  quality  desired.  Large  discount  to  dealers.  Address 
HOWARD  BELT  CO.,  436  Broadway,  New  York. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES  T — My  Ongnent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1— 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


“ The  West  Indian  Hair 
Curler,” 

Warranted  to  curl  the  most  straight  and  stiff  hair,  on 
the  first  application,  into  short  ringlets  or  waving  mass- 
ive curls.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1  00.  Ad- 
dress WAUD  GILBERT  LYON, 

Box  5251,  New  York  Post-Office. 


a 


WONDERFUL  DEVELOPMENTS  in 
the  use  of  PETROLEUM.  WOOD- 
WARD’S Patent  Self-Adjusting  LAN- 
TERN (just  out)  has  the  following  advant- 
ages over  any  Lantern  yet  invented:  1st. 
It  burns  with  a brilliant  light,  and  can  not 
be  easily  extinguished.  2d.  The  glass  can 
be  instantly  removed  for  cleaning,  or  re- 
placed when  broken.  3d.  It  is  the  best 
made  and  most  beautifully  finished  of  any 
Lantern  in  use.  Sample  of  Lanti  rn,  including  Savage  & 
Co. ’a  celebrated  No-Chironey  Burner,  will  be  sent  on  re- 
ceipt of  $2  50.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

SAVAGE  & CO.,  280  Greenwich  St. 


The  Convex  Reflector  Lantern. 

For  burning  Kerosene  or  Coal  Oil  without  Chimney. 
Patented  in  America  and  Europe. 
-Without  exception,  the  Cheapest,  Most  Convenient,  Safest, 
and  veiy  Best  HAND  LANTERN  in  use. 

PRICE  $1  00.  SOLD  BY  THE  TRADE  GENERALLY. 
The  flame  is  regulated  from  the  outside. 

It  is  neat  and  compact  inform  and  size. 
Manufactured  by 
ARCHER  & PANCOAST, 

Manufacturers  of 

GAS  FIXTURES,  LAMPS,  CHANDELIERS,  &C.,  Aid, 

9, 11,  and  13  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 


Dr.  Talbot’s  Concentrated  Medical 

PINEAPPLE  CIDER, 

is  a PREVENTIVE  of  SICKNESS The  experience  that 

Dr.  Talbot  has  had  for  the  last  Twenty-five  years  con- 
vinces him  that  it  is  time  the  public  had  an  article  offered 
that  will  prevent  sickness.  The  article  offered  Is  Dr.  Tal- 
bot's Medicated  Pineapple  Cider,  designed  for  all  classes, 
old  and  young.  It  is  not  new  to  the  Doctor,  but  is  . n- 
tirely  new  to  the  public.  One  quart  bottle  will  last  n well 
person  one  year.  This  is  rather  a new  mode  of  doctoring ; 
nevertheless  it  will  save  millions  from  being  sick.  Is  it 
not  better  to  pay  three  dollars  a year  to  keep  from  being 
sick  than  to  pay  ten  or  twenty  dollars  in  doctors'  bills, 
and  as  much  more  for  the  loss  of  time  and  the  inconven- 
ience of  being  sick?  To  prevent  sickness  use  as  follows : 
Add  oue  teaspoonful  of  Medicated  Pineapple  Cider  to  a 
tumbler  of  cold  water,  and  drink  the  first  thing  after  you 
rise  in  the  morning,  and  the  same  before  you  retire  at 
night.  It  will  increase  the  strength  and  give  vigor  and 
action  to  the  system.  A celebrated  New  York  merchant, 
who  ha3  made  a thorough  trial  of  the  Pineapple  Cider,  as- 
sures Dr.  Talbot  that  he  gained  ten  pounds  of  Hesh  in  one 
month,  nt  the  first  trial.  He  continues  its  use  as  above 
directed,  and  finds  it  very  beneficial ; says  it  has  proved 
an  entire  preventive  to  sicknes.  in  his  case.  Also,  another 
well-known  gentleman  in  New  York  has  used  the  Med- 
icated Cider  constantly  for  ten  years,  and  has  not  been 
sick  one  day  during  that  time. 

Price  $3  per  bottle  (full  quart);  pints,  $2;  ( pints,  $1. 
Quarts  sent  free  by  express  on  receipt  of  price.  Freight 
on  pints  and  J pints  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser.  All  or- 
ders should  be  addressed  to  B.  T.  BABBITT,  Sole  Agent, 
04,  66,  60,  07,  08,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington  Street,  New 
York. 


FURNITURE. 

Enameled  Chamber  Furniture. 

The  best  assortment  of  ENAMELED  FURNITURE,  in 
all  colors  and  styles,  Walnut  and  Chestnut,  Plain  and  Or- 
namental, in  Suites,  Wholesale  and  Retail.  Also,  Mat- 
tresses and  Palliasses.  WARREN  WARD,  277  Canal  St. 


Ci’m  A MONTH ! I want  agents  every  where,  at  $70 
«P  / W a month,  expenses  paid,  to  sell  Fifteen  Articles, 
the  best  selling  ever  offered.  Full  particulars  free.  Ad- 
dress OTIS  T.  GAREY,  Biddeford,  Maine. 


The  Great  Inside  Route  for 

BOSTON. 

STONINGTON  STEAMBOAT  LINE, 

VIA  GROTON  AND  PROVIDENCE. 
Tun  Oldest,  Quickest,  Safest,  and  Most  Direct, 
AVOIDING  “POINT  JUDITH.” 

The  magnificent  Steamer 
COMMONWEALTH, 

On  TUESDAYS,  THURSDAYS,  and  SATURDAYS. 

The  elegant  Steamer 
PLYMOUTH  ROOK, 

On  MONDAYS,  WEDNESDAYS,  and  FRIDAYS, 
AT  4 O’CLOCK  P.M. 

These  boats  start  from  Pier  No.  18  North  River  (foot  of 
Cortlandt  St.),  and  are  acknowledged  by  all  experienced 
travellers  to  be  among  the  largest,  strongest,  most  com- 
fortable, and  best  that  have  ever  run  in  American  wuters. 
At  all  seasons  and  in  all  weather  these  boats  invariably 
make  the  passage  on  time.  Sumptuous  suppers  and  lux- 
uriously furnished  state-rooms  are  marked  features  of  the 
“floating  palaces.” 

Berths  and  State-rooms  may  be  secured  at  Hamden’s 
Express  Office,  No.  65 Broadway,  and  at  No.  115  West  St., 
New  York,  and  at  No.  76  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

M.  R.  SIMONS,  Agent, 

Merchants'  Navigation  and  Transportation  Co. 

Printing-Presses  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500. 

Also  one  Adams  Press,  26x40,  $1500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,  N.Y. 

LADIES’  LETTER. 

Five  Anatomical  Engravings. 

Has  information  never  before  published. 

Sent  free,  in  a sealed  envelope  for  10  cents. 

Addrcaa  Box  4652.  New  York  Post-Office. 

DR.  B.  C.  PERRY, 

DERMATOLOGIST, 

49  Bond  Street,  New  York, 

• Formerly  of  29  Winter  Street,  Boston,  treats  successful- 
ly all  Diseases  of  the  Scalp,  Loss  of  Hair,  and  Premature 
Blanching.  Also,  removes  Moth  Freckles,  and  other  Dis- 
colorations from  the  face,  without  injury  to  the  texture  or 
color  of  the  skin.  Consultations  free. 

For  particulars  inclose  stamp  for  Circular. 


PLAYING  CARDS. 

The  American  Card  Company’s 
New  Union  Playing  .Cards, 
National  Emblems. 

They  are  the  prettiest  card  made,  nnd  suit  the  popular 
idea.  The  suits  are  Kaglf.s,  Shields,  Stabs,  and  Flags. 
Colonel  in  place  of  King,  Goddess  of  Libertt  for  Queen, 
and  Major  for  Jack. 

AH  the  games  can  be  played  as  readily  as  with  cards 
bearing  foreign  emblems.  Each  pack  is  put  up  in  an  ele- 
gant card -case,  and  then  in  dozen  boxes  for  the  trade. 

In  order  that  all  dealers  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
eell  these  cards,  a sample  box  of  twelve  packs  will  be  sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  Five  Dollars.  Address 
AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY, 

No.  14  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


IT  WAS  MY 

MOTHER’S  VOICES! 

New  Song  and  Chorus,  35c.  Sunlight  within  my  Heart, 
Soldier’s  Happy  Return,  Mazourka,  ea.  30c.  Excelsior 
Music  for  Violin,  Flute,  Cornet,  or  Fife.  The  latest  pop- 
ular tunes  in  8 books,  S5-. ; 2 Nos,,  25c-  mailed. 

FREDERICK  BLl'ME,  2bS  Bowery. 


GOLD 

PENS 


Read  these  Prices  of  a few  of  our  Styles : 

A fine  Gold  Pen,  with  Ebony  or  Silver-plated  Exten- 
sion Holder $1  00 

Size  No.  2 1 25 

Size  No.  3 1 50 

A 14-Carat  Pen  in  Solid  Silver,  or  Ebony  Extension 

Holder,  Size  No.  2 2 75 

Size  No.  3 3 00 

A 14-Carat  Pen  in  Gold-plated  Telescopic  Case 8 50 

A 14-Carat  Pen  in  Rubber  Reverse  Holder,  Size  No.  2.  2 50 

.-Use  No.  3 3 00 

And  other  styles  equally  cheap.  A liberal  Discount  on 
large  orders.  Send  for  a Circular.  R.  KEITH  & CO.,  15 
John  Street,  New  York.  All  goods  sent  free  by  mail. 


Cured  by  Bates’  Appliances.  For  descriptive  pamphlet, 
<£c.,  address  II.  C.  L.  Mean  & Co.,  277  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


Knowledge  is  Power, 

It  is  our  duty  and  our  privilege  io  inform  ourselves  on 
all  important  subjects.  If  you  wish  to  become  familiar 
with  all  the  arts  and  machinations  of  love  and  hatred, 
send  $1  to  the  address  of  I>R.  A.  H.  NAPIElt, 

Box  5712,  N.  Y.  Post  Cilice. 
DT  All  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

The  Improved  Ridgewood  Smoking-Case. 

For  the  Army,  Savy, 
Travellers,  and  for  iill 
Smoker's.  Economy, 
Comfort,  and  Style. 
Contains  Pipe,  Matches, 
and  Tobacco.  Portable 
as  a cigar-case,  and  free 
from  odor. 

PRICES $2,  $2  50, 

$2  75,  $3,  $4,  $6- 
The  two  latter  richly 
silver  plated  and  en- 
graved. Sent  by  Mail, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt 
of  price  and  25  cents. 

Ridgewood  Manfg. 
Co  - 429  Broad  wuy, 

Liberal  Discount  to  Dealers.  Send  for  Circular. 


ATTENTION! 

100  Photographs  of  handsome  Ladies  for  50  cents; 
100  Photographs  of  Generals  for  50  cents.  Too  cheap. 
Send  all  orders  to  C.  BRIGGS, 

Drawer  No.  6308,  Chicago,  111. 

$125  A MONTH. 

WANTED — Sewing-Machine  Agents  ! Everywhere, 
to  introduce  the  new  Shaw  ,(:  Clark  Family  Sewing 
Machine,  the  only  low  price  machine  in  the  country  which 
is  licensed  by  Grover  & Baker,  Wheeler  & Wilson,  Howe, 
Singer  & Co.,  and  Boclielder.  Salary  and  expenses,  or 
large  commissions  allowed.  All  other  machines  now  sold 
for  less  than  forty  dollars  each  are  infringements,  and 
the  seller  and  user  liable.  Illustrated  circulars  sent  free. 
Address  SHAW  & CLARK,  Biddeford,  Maine. 

FREE  READING! 

Soldiers,  Sailors,  Marines,  Every  Body — Send  ns  your 
address.  Will,  in  return,  send  you  a large  family  news- 
paper, replete  with  good  miscellaneous  reading  matter. 
Sent  gratis.  CHAS.  E.  MACKEY,  81  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

The  Graefrnberg  Company’s 

UTERINE  CATHO EICON  (Mar  hall’s). 

An  infallible  cure  for  “Female  Weakness,"  and  all 
Uterine  complaints  of  women. 

Price  $?50  per  bottle.  Five  bottles  for  Six  Dollars. 

The  Grakfenbekg  Vegetable  Pills. 

The  best  Pill  in-the  world  for  family  use,  and  for  all  Bil- 
ious and  Liver  complaints.  Price  25  cents  per  box. 
Address  all  orders  to  J.  F.  BUIDGK,  M.D., 
Resident  Physician  GRAKFENllKRG  COMPANY, 
No.  139  William  Street,  near  Fulton,  New  York. 
{V  Inquire  of  Dealers  everywhere  sr^\ 


Old  Eyes  Made  ISiew. 

A pamphlet  directing  how  to  speedily  restore  sight 
and  give  up  spectacles,  withont  aid  of  doctor  or  medicine. 
Sent  by  mail,  free,  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Address 

E.  B.  FOOTE,  M.D., 

1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


Albums  for  the  Army. 


OUR  NEW  POCKET 
ALBUM, 

holding  16  pictui  es,  and 

SEVENTY-FIVE 

CENTS, 

is  the  cheapest  and  best 
t Pocket  Album  over 
£ offered  to  the 
f Public. 

Sent  by  mail  to  any 


add  re 


receipt  of  75  Cents. 

SAMUEL  BOWLES  & COMPANY, 

Photograph  Album  Manufacturers 

Springfi.ld,  Muss. 

DIAMOND  PARLOR  MATCHES. 

These  matches  are  the  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD— SU  RE 
FIRE — NO  SULPHUR — no  disagreeable  smell,  uud  a 
luxury  and  comfort  to  smokers  and  people  with  weak 
lungs.  For  sale  wholesale  and  retail  by  the 

LODI  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

66  Courtlund  Street,  New  York. 


VALENTINES. 

I am  now  manufacturing,  and  will  be  ready  to  fill  orders 
on  and  after  Dec.  1st.  Catalogues  senl  free  on  addressing 
B.W.  Hitchcock,  Valentino  Ild.Qrs.,  14  Chambers  .'t  ,N.  V. 

Attention  Company ! 

Clark's  Gnguent,  a powerful  sliniulant.  Knell  packet 
warranted  to  produce  a full  set  of  whiskers  or  moustaches 
in  six  weeks  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  in- 
jury to  the  skin.  Any  person  uring  tills  Ongnent,  and 
finding  it  not  as  represented,  by  informing  me  of  the  fact, 
can  have  their  money  returned  them  at  any  time  within 
3 months  from  day  of  purchase.  Price  $1 00.  Sent  sealed 
aud  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 

Address,  A.  C.  CLARK, 

P.  O.  Drawer  118, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

$T. 


$i. 


WHISKERS. 


For  One  Dollar  I will  send,  sealed  and  post-paid,  the 
“Grecian  Compound,”  highly  perfumed,  which  1 warrant 
to  force  a heavy  growth  of  hair  upon  the  smcitlie-t  face 
in  five  weeks,  or  upon  bald  heads  in  eight  weeks,  without 
stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Entire  satisfaction  given,  or 
money  refunded.  Descriptive  circulan  mailed  f.  ec.  Ad- 
dress E.  L.  SANFORD,  Lansingburg,  N.  Y. 


“ TTOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY."  Take  an  agency  for 
our  popular  book,  How  to  Write,  Talk,  Behave,  and 
Do  Business,  $2  25.  Send  stamp  for  particulars  to  Messrs. 
FOWLER  & WELLS,  38.)  Broadway,  Now  York. 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN  . 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


December  3,  1864.] 
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CONSTITUTION 

EsSFE  SYHUP, 

COMPOSED  OP 


NEW  YORK  AND  LIVERPOOL 

PETROLEUM  COMPANY. 


IODIDE  POTASSIUM, 

WITH  THE  COMPOUND  CONCENTRATED  FLUID 
EXTRACT  OF  VALUABLE  MEDICINAL 
ROOTS  AND  HERBS. 

PREPARED  BV 

WILLIAM  H.  GREGG.  M.D., 


CAPITAL,  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS, 

IN 

100,000  SHARES,  AT  $10  EACH ; 

Subscription  Price  Five  Dollars  per  £)hare. 

Office,  Empire  Building,  71  Broadway,  New  York  City, 

ROOM  No.  24. 


Graduate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New  York,  ‘formerly  Assistant 
Physician  in  the  Blackwell’s  Island 
Hospitals,  late  Medical  Inspector 
of  the  New  York  State  Vol- 
unteer Depots,  under 
Governor  Tdwin  D. 

Morgan. 


Constitution  Life  Syrup 

HAS  PRODUCED  A REVOLUTION  IN  MEDICINE. 


What  may  seem  almost  incredible  is  that  many  diseases 
hitherto  considered  hopelessly  incurable  are  frequently 
cured  in  a few  days  or  « eats ; and  we  cheerfully  invite  the 
investigations  of  the  liberal-minded  a id  scientific  to  cures 
which  have  no  parallel  at  the  pre  enfc  day. 

During  the  past  five  years  we  have  contended  with  ob- 
stacles, and  overcome  opposition,  aa  herculean  as  were  ever 
encountered  by  any  reformers. 

RAPID3TY  OP  OUBB. 

Pome  say,  “Your  cures  are  too  quick,’’  while  others  doubt 
th  ir  permanence,  and  think  that  diseases  can  only  be 
cured  by  the  “slow,  recuperative  process  of  Nature." 

This  is  our  reply:  In  health  the  body,  like  a wcil-bal 
nnced  scale,  is  in  a state  of  Equilibrium.  But  when,  from 
any  cause,  down  goes  ouc  side  of  the  scale,  we  have  the  ef-  j 
fe  ts  of  disease.  What  is  requisite  is  to  restore  the  nor-  | 
mill  balance  of  the  scale. 

CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 
Is  a positive  and  specific  remedy  for  all  diseases  originating 
from  an  IMPURE  STATIC  OF  THE  BLOOD,  and  for  all 
(hereditary)  Diseases  transmitted  from  Parent  to  Child.  , 

PARALYSIS. 

It  is  so  universally  admitted  that  Constitution  Life 
Stepp  is  the  only  effective  means  of  restoration  in  the  va- 
rious forms  of  Paralysis,  that  we  need  not  reiterate  that  it 
is  emphatically  the  Great  Life-giving  Power. 

DYSPEPSIA. 

IHDIOESTIOS,  WEIGHT  AT  STOMACH,  FLATULENCE,  LIVES 
COMPLAINT,  WANT  OF  APPETITE,  BAD  UBEATII, 
CONSTIPATION,  BILIOUSNESS. 

SCROFULA. 

STRUMA,  KING’S  EVIL,  GLANDULAR  SWELLINGS,  ERYSIPELAS, 
ULCERATION,  BALT  RHEUM. 

This  taint  (hereditary  and  acquired),  filling  life  with 
untold  misery,  is,  by  all  usual  medical  remedies,  incurable. 
RHEUMATISM. 

Urthbitis],  lumbago,  neuralgia,  sciatica,  gout,  , 

TIO  DOLOUREAUX. 

If  there  is  any  disease  in  which  the  Constitution  Life 
Syrup  is  a sovereign,  it  is  in  Rheumatism  and  its  kindred 
affections.  The  most  intense  pains  are  almost  instantly 
alleviated — enormous  swellings  are  reduced.  Cases,  chron- 
ic or  vicarious,  of  twenty  or  thirty  years’  standing,  have 
been  cured  by  us. 

CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 

Purges  the  system  entirely  from  all  the  evil  effects  of 
Meruury,  removing  the  Bad  Breath,  and  curing  the  Weak 
Joints  and  Rheumatic  l'ains  which  tile  use  of  Calomel  is 
sure  to  produce.  It  hardeus  Spongy  Gums,  and  secures  the 
Teeth  as  firmly  as  ever. 

CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 
Eradicates,  root  and  branch,  all  Eruptive  Diseases  of  the 
Skin,  like 

ULCERS,  PIMPLES,  BLOTCHES, 

And  all  other  difficulties  of  this  kind,  which  so  much  dis- 
figure the  outward  appearance  of  both  males  and  femaU'B, 
often  making  them  a disgusting  object  to  themselves  and 
their  friends. 

For  all  Forms  of  Ulcerative  Diseases, 

Either  of  the  Nose,  Throat,  Tongue,  Spine,  Forehead,  or 
Scalp,  no  remedy  has  ever  proved  its  equal. 

Moth  Patches  upon  the  female  face,  depending  upon  a 
diseased  action  of  the  Liver,  arc  very  unpleasant  to  the 
young  wife  and  mother.  A few  hottl.  s of  Constitution 
Like  Syrup  will  correct  the  secretion,  and  remove  the  de- 
posit, which  U directly  under  the  skin. 

Di-canes  of  the  Liver,  giving  rise  to  Languor,  Dizziness, 
Indigestion,  Weak  Stomach,  or  an  ulcerated  or  cancerous 
condition  of  that  organ,  accompanied  with  burning  or  oth- 
er unpleasant  symptoms,  will  be  relieved  by  the  use  of 


TRUSTEES. 


HON.  DANIEL  S.  DICKINSON, 

J.  H.  ANGER, 

L.  W.  MYERS, 

W.  McK.  CHAPMAN, 

WM.  T.  PHIPPS, 

WM.  F.  NEWTON, 

W.  M.  JENNINGS, 

JAMES  H.  BARCLAY. 

WM.  H.  HALL  DC  K. 

HON.  DANIEL  3.  DICKINSON,  President. 

OFFICERS. 

WM.  T.  PHIPPS,  Vice-President. 

ROBERT  BASSETT,  Secretary. 

The  New  York  and  Liverpool  Petroleum  Company  has  been  organised  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  for  the  purpose  of  mining  for  petroleum,  and  other  minerals,  and  dealing  in  the  same.  It  has  located  its 
principal  business  office  in  New  York  City,  the  largest  transit  and  shipping  market  for  petroleum  in  the  world, 
and  has  taken  m^asiues  to  establish  9 connection  wiih  Liverpool,  the  mod  extensive  receiving  market  for  that 
oil  outside  of  this  country.  The  managers  and  stockholders  of  the  Compauy  include  among  their  number  gen- 
tlemen largely  interested  in  the  pet  oleum  business,  and  who  have  gained  both  wealth  and  experience  in  it:  facts 
which  justify  the  confident  expectation  01  careful,  intelligent,  and  profitable  management.  It  is  believed  that  by 
a judicious  investment  of  the  funds  of  the  Company  dividends  of  from  two  to  five  per  cent,  a month  on  the 
capital  stock  .can  be  mads. 

The  property  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Compauy  consists  of  the  lands  and  property  enumerated  in  the  follow- 
ing list.  Their  extent  can  be  greatly  enlarged  if  desirable,  and  their  present  development  completed,  us  funds 
shall  come  in  from  subscriptions. 

List  of  Lands  and  Property. 

First — One-tenth  of  the  working  iuterest  in  Lot  No.  1,  on  the  upper  McElhenny  Farm,  containing  ten  acres 
There  are  three  wells  on  this  lot,  two  of  which  are  now  producing  about  fifty  barrels  u day  each,  the  third  about  ten 
barrels.  A new  well  is  also  now  in  process  of  drilling,  and  will  soon  he  completed.  On  tliis  property  are  three  good 
engines,  tankuge  lor  over  eleven  hundred  barrels,  tubing,  tools,  office,  &c. 

There  is  room  on  this  lease  lor  several  more  wills;  and  all  wells  put  down  on  or  near  this  territory  have  been 
productive.  The  character  of  the  McElhenny  Farm  is  too  well  known  to  need  further  comment. 

Second. — One-fourth  of  the  working  interest  in  Lot  No.  6,  *>n  the  lower  McElhenny  Farm,  containing  one 
acre,  and  known  ns  the  Hatch  lease,  being  the  lease  next  below  and  adjoining  the  well-known  Empire  Well, 
which  ia  now  producing  one  hundred  barrels  a day.  On  this  lot  is  one  well  flowing  twenty  barrels  a day,  and  an- 
other well  which  has  been  flowing  eighty  barrels  a day,  and  which  is  expected  to  yield  again,  as  soon  aa  a “ Blower,” 
or  air-pump,  can  be  put  in,  which  is  now  nearly  prepared.  A third  well  is  down  ana  just  ready  to  be  tested.  A 
fourth  is  down  about  four  hundred  feet,  and  is  coutidently  expected  to  be  a good  well.  There  are  three  good  en- 
gines, tankage,  tubing,  and  an  office  on  this  lease. 

Third.— One- fourth  of  the  working  interest  of  two  lots  adjoining,  on  the  late  Widow  McClintock’a  Farm,  con- 
taining belt  an  acre  each.  On  this  property  there  is  one  well,  known  to  us  as  the  Freeman  Well,  now  pumping 
twenty  barrels  a day;  and  another  down  two  hundred  feet,  which  is  expected  to  yield  a good  supply  of  oil,  being 
within  a few  feet  ot  a well  on  the  adjoining  property  which  is  producing  one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels,  and  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  celebrated  “ Ilamuiond  Well,”  yielding  three  hundred  barrels  a day.  A third  well  will  be 
sunk  immediately  on  this  lease.  Two  good  engines  and  all  the  necessary  appurtenances  are  on  this  property. 

Fourth. — A lot  of  oil  laud,  in  fee  simple,  on  the  Caldwell  Branch  ot  Oil  Creek,  containing  about  one  hundred 
acres,  being  the  south  half  of  that  part  of  lx>t  Mo.  103,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Caldwell  Creek,  about  five  miles  above 
Titusville.  The  Briggs  Oil  Company  own  the  land  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  on  which  a well  is  now  about  to 
be  put  down.  The  surface  show  of  oil  on  all  this  laud  indicates  a very  rich  territory  for  boring  purposes.  The  above 
named  property  of  this  Compauy  will  be  immediately  put  under  development. 

Fifth — A lot  of  oil  land  in  fee  simple,  cotaiuing  seventy  acres,  situated  on  French  Creek,  about  lour  miles  from 
the  Alleghany  River.  All  the  laud  in  this  vicinity  ib  good,  and  excellent  lubricating  oil  is  produced  from  wells  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Sixth.— A lot,  in  fee  simple,  of  oil  land  on  Cherry  Run,  containing  about  seventy-five  acres,  situated  about 
three  miles  above  Plumer,  and  only  two  miles  from  the  celebrated  “Noble  Well."  .ill  the  land  on  Cherry  Run  has 
been  purchased,  and  all  the  wells  put  down  have  been  productive.  One  well  is  down  five  hundred  feet,  with  a good 
show  of  oil  on  the  adjoining  lot. 

Seventh. — Two-thirds  of  the  working  interest  in  the  “Wheeler  Well,"  on  the  John  McClintock  Farm,  contain- 
ing one  acre,  more  or  less.  One  well  is  n,.w  producing  about  seventy  barrels  a day,  and  steadily  increasing,  and 
there  Is  ample  room  for  two  more  wells  on  the  lot.  There  is  an  engine  and  all  the  necessary  spp.iratus  on  the  prop- 
erty, which  is  directly  opposite  the  celebrated  Hammond  Well,  now  producing  three  hundred  barrels  a day. 

Eighth.— One-thirty-second  of  the  interest  in  a lease  oi  three  acres  on  the  Foster  Farm,  near  the  Porter,  Crocker, 
Sherman,  and  Noble  and  Deiameter  wells. 

Ninth — One-twelitlkof  the  interest  in  one  acre  of  the  G.  W.  McClintock  Farm,  adjoining  the  Mowbray  Well; 
with  a good  engine,  one  thousand  feet  of  tubing,  <&o.,  &c.  On  this  land  ore  two  wells,  both  of  which  have  flowed, 
and  will  again  produce  oil  if  worked. 

Tenth— One  half  of  the  interest  in  two  acres  of  oil  lands  on  Cherry  Run  This  locality  is  now  producing  a great 
excitement  in  the  oil  market,  large  streams  ol  oil  having  been  struck  there  within  a month. 

Eleventh— Fifty  acres  of  land  on  Oil  Creek,  five  miles  above  Titusville,  having  a frontage  on  the  creek  of  one 
hundred  rods. 

Twelfth. — The  Ridgway  Farm,  so  called,  comprising  eighty- five  acres  of  land  near  Titusville,  having  a front  on 
Oil  Creek  of  oue  handled  and  fifteen  rods,  and  having  already  upon  it  one  well,  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  very 
best  on  Oil  Creek. 

Thirteenth. — Two  hundred  acres  of  land,  three  miles  above  Titusville,  with  a front  of  three  hundred  rods  on 
Oil  Creek,  known  as  the  Newton  Farm.  This  land  is  undeveloped,  and  is  by  experts  considered  good  property. 

[N.B The  three  tracts  last  mentioned  are  not  only  valuable  as  oil  land,  but  also  for  their  lumber,  being  heavily 

timbered,  and  containing  water-power  and  mills  now  established,  which  at  their  utmost  capacity  are  unable  to  satisfy 
the  demand  for  their  sawed  lumber  at  $25  per  thousand  feet  at  the  mill.] 

Focbteentil— One  half  of  the  interest  in  two  acres  on  the  John  McClintock  Farm,  known  as  the  Buttonwood 
Lease.  This  tract  fronts  lor  thirty  rods  on  Oil  Creek,  and  contains  two  wells.  Of  these  No.  1 is  now  producing  ten 
bnrrcls  a day,  and  No.  2 will  produce  twenty-five  or  thirty  barrels  a day  as  soon  os  the  proper  machinery  can  be  set  up. 

Fifteenth One-sixteenth  of  the  interest  in  two  acres  on  the  McElhenny  or  Funk  Farm,  near  the  Empire, 

Olmstead,  and  Dinsmore  Wells.  On  this  land  one  well  is  already  down,  and  producing  six  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 

Sixteenth.— One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  acres  of  land  in  fee,  on  Bull  Creek,  in  the  oil  region  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Seventeenth. — One  hundred  and  eighty-five  acres  on  Cow  Creek,  West  Virginia. 

[N.B. — The  two  last-named  parcels  of  laud  border  the  two  creeks  mentioned,  end  are  immediately  adjoining  oil 
territory  of  the  best  character,  and  which  ia  now  producing  as  much  as  any  on  Oil  Creek.] 

Eighteenth — Seventy-five  acres  in  foe,  near  Franklin,  Venango  County,  Pa.,  with  a front  of  eighty  rods  on  the 
river.  This  tract  is  now  yielding  twenty-five  barrels  a day,  having  upon  it  three  wells  already  producing,  and  four 
ready  for  tubing,  with  the  necessary  engines  and  fixtures. 

Nineteenth— The  Fulmer  Farm,  no  called,  being  one  hundred  and  sixteen  acres  in  fee,  three  miles  from  Titus- 
ville, extending  for  a hundred  rods  along  both  sides  of  Oil  Creek,  and  being  good  oil  laud  for  its  whole  extent. 

Twentieth. — Seventy-one  acres  in  fee,  on  Little  Oil  Creek  and  Thompson  Creek,  four  miles  from  Titusville. 

Twenty-first One-sixth  of  the  working  interest,  being  one-twelfth  of  all  the  oil  produced,  on  a lease  situated 

on  the  west  side  of  Oil  Creek  on  the  Lower  JlcEllienny  Farm,  and  known  as  Lot  No.  8.  One  well  is  already  down  on 
this  land,  the  tubing  and  sucker-rods  on  ihe  ground  and  paid  for,  and  a good  eiglit-horse-power  engine  ordered. 


Constitution  Life  Syrup. 

As  a General  Blood-Purifying  Agent,  the  Life  Syrup 
stands  unrivaled  by  any  preparation  in  the  world. 
THE  RICH  AND  POOR 

Are  liable  to  tlfb  same  diseases.  Nature  and  Science  have 
made  the  Constitution  Life  Syrup 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

PURE  BLOOD 

Produces  healthy  men  and  women;  and  if  the  constitution 
ts  neglected  in  youth,  disease  and  early  death  is  t He  result. 
Do  nut  delay  when  the  means  are  so  near  at  hand,  and 
Within  the  reach  of  all. 


CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 

IS  THE  POOR  MAN’S  FRIEND,  AND  THE  RICH 
MAN’S  BLESSING. 

Buy  it,  Take  it,  and  be  Cured. 

WILLIAM  H.  GREGG,  M.D., 


With  this  extensive  estate  already  secured  to  the  Company,  and  with  its  advantages  of  membership  and  manage- 
ment, the  prospects  it  holds  out  are  inferior  to  none  now  offered  in  the  market.  Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  large 
number  of  Oil  Companies  now  organized,  the  Petroleum  business  is,  in  fact,  just  at  its  beginning,  as  a brief  state- 
ment will  show. 

“ Seneca  Oil,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called  even  now  in  drug  shops,  used  to  be  collected  by  the  Seneca  and  other  In- 
dians from  the  surface  of  Oil  Creek  and  ,-prings  in  that  region.  The  fir.-t  organized  effort  to  obtain  oil  in  the  field  of 
the  present  Petroleum  business  was  not  until  1854.  The  first  well  was  bored  at  Titusville  in  1857,  and  in  August, 
1S58,  at  71  feet,  the  drill  fell  into  a eavity,  and  the  well  began  to  yield  1000  gallons  a day.  The  business  instantly  re- 
ceived a monstrous  impulse,  and  the  supply  of  oil  being  quickly  recognized  as  practically  permanent,  an  enormous 
capital  and  a still  greater  speculative  interest  were  at  once  attracled. 

The  Oil  lands  are  found  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  Northeastern  and  Southeastern  Ohio,  Northeastern  Kentucky, 
and  Western  Virginia,  not  to  mention  other  new  fields  from  time  to  time  found.  Throughout  these  regions  for  the 
last  six  years  lands  have  constantly  been  taken  up,  wells  dug,  companies  formed,  and  imm  nse  fortunes  made.  The 
commercial  uses  of  Petroleum  have  increased  quite  as  rapidly  as  the  supply,  and  the  mark,  absorbs  at  once  all  that 
is  furnished.  The  speed  with  which  investments  are  being  pushed  into  tho  business  may  be  imagined  from  the  facts 
that,  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburg  alone,  two  hundred  and  fifty  Petroleum  Companies  are  in  operation, 
and  quoted  in  market  reports,  and  that  the  Petroleum  raised  during  the  past  year  hi  Western  Pennsylvania  alone 
lias  been  sold  crude  at  the  wells  for  Twenty -five  Million  Dollar*. 

In  such  enterprises  to  be  early  in  the  field  is  indispensable.  Large  as  the  number  of  companies  may  seem,  it  is 
not  so  striking  as  the  vast  extent  of  the  part  already  proved  of  these  unknown  sublerranean  treasures  of  oil.  In  a few 
years  more,  perhaps,  some  working  limit  to  the  business  will  be  reached.  Now,  however,  the  New  York  and  Liver- 
pool Petroleum  Company  stands  substantially  as  one  of  the  early  enterprises,  and  offers  inducements  only  exceeded  by 
those  very  few  companies  whose  stock  is  practically  out  of  market  and  inaccessible.  With  1 view  to  provide  for  the 
future  advantage  of  early  subscribers,  from  this  reasonable  start  in  business,  only  a limited  po  tlon  of  the  stock  of  tho 
Company  is  offered  at  the  present  rates. 


Sole  Proprietor, 

NEW  YORK. 

PRICE  $1  PER  BOTTLE.  SIX  BOTTLES  FOR  $5. 
EF“  Sent  by  Express  to  all  parts  of  the  Country. 

MORGAN  & ALLEN, 
WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS,  AGENTS, 
No.  46  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 

BOLD  WHOLESALE  BY 

JOHNSON.  HOLT.OWAY  & COWDEN, Philadelphia,  Pa. 
GEORGE  C.  GOODWIN  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
FULLER,  FINCH  & FULLER,  Chicago,  IU., 

JOHN  I).  rARK,  Cmeinn4$|CfW4l^rt 


As  one  evidence  of  the  opinions  ot  experts  about  the  quality  of  the  properly  of  the  New  York  and  Liverpool  Petro- 
leum Company,  we  copy  the  following  paragraphs  from  a letter  of  Mr.  Mowbray,  an  operative  chemist  of  reputation, 
established  at  Titusville,  and  prominent  in  the  oil  business  from  its  very  beginning: 

“ Titusville,  Pennsylvania,  October  10,  1864. 

“ W.  T.  Phipps,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  <fec.: 

“Dear  Sir, — 

• * * * “I  have  observed  that,  without  fail,  the  best  wells  have  been  reached  in  what  was  formerly 

the  old  bed  of  Oil  Creek.  The  Drake  Well,  the  Sherman  Well,  the  Noble  Well,  and  the  Story  Farm  Wells  are  in- 
stances of  this.  Your  lands  here  are  mainly  the  Old  Creek  bottom.  It  (the  Cret  0 is  now  diverted  south  of  them, 
and  in  the  summer  the  evolution  of  gas  has  been  so  offensive  to  the  grass  mowei  i that  they  have  left  them  during 
mid-day  for  another  part  of  the  field.  The  Union  Company’s  Well,  not  down  to  the  third  sandstone,  in  the  same 
formation,  gives  a first-rate  show  of  oiL 

“If  these  are  not  the  indications  of  oil  territory,  then  only  until  after  a scries  of  veils  has  been  actunlly  sunk  on 
the  land  can  any  opinion  be  formed.  What  the  value  of  the  land  will  then  be  you  ca.  judge;  but  the  price  will  be 
beyond  any  present  purchaser's  means,  I am  satisfied.  I can  only  add  that  I have  nc  the  interest  of  one  cent  in 
these  lands,  but  say  what  I really  think  for  yonr  guidance.  * * * * * ****** 

“Yours  very  respectfully.  Geo.  M.  Mo W«UT." 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Company,  New  York  City  P.  O.,  Box  368.” 


EROMB'S 

Winter  Cloaks. 

An  endless  variety  of  every  kind  ot 

FASHIONABLE  WINTER  GARMENTS, 

At  Prices  reduced  to  Gold  Standard. 

GEO.  BRODIE,  300  Canal  St.,  N.  Y, 
Leader  of  Fashions. 


ARMY  (tft 
VP  / WATCH.  \P^ 

A handsome  engine -turned  or  plain  sterling  silver 
double  electro-plated  Watch ; double  cases  • English  move- 
ments; fancy  steel  or  gold  cut  sweep  hands;  enameled 
dial;  new  style  of  iudex;  chain  action;  polished  cap; 
self-acting  balance;  and  reliable  time-keeper.  Especially 
adapted  for  army  use.  Price,  $7  00. 

A fine  16-carat  electro  gold  plated  watch,  same  as  the 
above,  in  perfect  running  order,  and  a reliable  time- 
keeper, sent  free  in  u neat  case  for  $9  00. 

American  Army  Watch. 

Import'd  by  us  expressly  for  the  American  Trade.  In 
solid  Oriede  Gold  composite  hunting  caxcsfSnndos  pattern), 
superbly  engraved,  or  massive  plain  cases , the  outer  case 
being  18-carat  gold , and  the  inner  one  solid  gold  cans- 
posit e ; the  two  combinations  being  known  as  Oriede  Met- 
al, the  imitation  being  so  faultless  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
detected  from  solid  go  d;  and  Is  beautifully  engraved,  and 
finished  equal  to  a fine  gold  watch.  It  in  particularly  reo- 
ommended  not  only  for  beauty,  but  durability.  It  has  the 
genuine  European  jeweled  •movements  {M.  J.  Tobias,  Liv- 
erpool); improved  ruby  action;  independent  balance; 
sunk  seconds;  plain  or  fancy  enameled  dial;  steel  spade 
cut  bauds;  fancy  push-pin;  lever -cap;  and  is  warranted 
for  one  year.  A single  one  sent  free  in  a Turkey  Morocco 
case,  with  a fine  French  curb  vest  chain,  for  $15  00. 

Our  stock  comprises  over  40  different  stylus  of  European 
and  American  Watches,  of  the  latest  and  most  salable 
styles,  for  army  and  home  trade,  consisting  of  American 
Levers  in  various  styled  cases;  English  Chain  Levers; 
Hunting  Silver  and  Glass  Combination  Watches  (some- 
thing new) ; Thermometer  Watches,  Magic  Watches,  La- 
dies' Petite  Watches,  Enameled  Watches,  Imp-  rial  Du- 
plex Watches,  Officers’  Watches,  Photographic  Watches, 
Composite  Watches,  Gold  Levers,  Gold  Chronometere,  and 
various  other  styles.  Some  watches  as  low  as  $3  00. 
Those  wishing  to  buy  single  Watches,  or  dealing  iu  them, 
should  send  a stamp  for  our  descriptive  circular.  Address 
KELLEY  & ALLEN,  No.  S<  0 Broadway,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE 

The  Premises  Nos.  £09  ana  311  Chest- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia. 

Opposite  the  Continental  Hotel. 

The  Building  is  one  of  the  finest  in  tho  city 
48  ft.  10  in.  X ITS  ft. 

For  terms.  Sec.,  apply  to 

HARPER  3c  BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  Now  York. 


I7SV~  Font  every  where  by  Mail,  post- paid,  erit 
EXTENSION  SILVER-MOUNTED  HOLDERS,  WITH 

cowtposixr;  aof.v  pens, 

Reverse  rueaA  Pencils, 

In  cases  of  one  dozen  each  The  boxes  are  finely  finish- 
ed and  cloth  lined,  so  that  the  contents  nan  m-taia  no  in- 
jury in  transportation.  The  Holder*  are  of  .he  most  hand- 
some and  durable  construction , are  heavily  silver-plated, 
with  an  extension  of  three  lengths  *i'  are  engraved, 
chtoed.,  or  engine-turned.,  and  for  oeauty  ire  not  surpass- 
ed by  any  others.  Our  prices  for  the  holders  and  pens, 
sold  in  dozens  only,  are  as  follows : 

Size  One.  When  open,  54  incites  in  length;  closed  for 
the  pocket,  3 inches  in  length.  Prise  per  dozen— by  mail, 
post-paid — $10  ?5;  retails  at  $2  each. 

Size  Two.  When  open,  6 inches  in  length ; closed  for 
the  pocket,  3$  inches  in  length.  Price  per  dozen— by 
mail,  nost-paid — $12;  retails  ot  $3  each. 

Size  Three-  When  open,  6)  inches  in  length;  closed 
for  the  pocket,  3J  inches  iu  length.  Price  per  dozen — by 
mail,  post-paid— $10  25;  retails  at  $5  and  upward. 

Size  Four  When  open,  7f  inches  in  length;  closed  for 
the  pocket,  4 inches  in  lengt  h,  price  per  duzen — by  mail, 
post-paid — $26;  retails  at  $6  and  upward. 

Size  Five.  When  open,  8 inches  iu  length;  closed  for 
the  pocket,  4|  inches  in  length.  Price  per  dozen — by 
mail,  post-paid — $33  50;  retails  at  $10  and  upward. 

Samples — comprizing  one  dozen  of  ouch  -ire,  making 
five  dozen : for  the  whole — by  mail,  post-paid — $100 ; will 
retail  at  $312  and  upward.  Abo, 

Watches  and  Jewelry  in  great  variety  at  low  prices. 
Catalogues  free  Dy  mail.  Registered  lettc  rs  at  our  risk. 

Address  T.  & H.  GAUGHAN,  Manufacturers, 

lid  Broadway,  New  York. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOE  DECEMBER,  1864. 

Important  is  Subscribers. 

Subscribers  to  the  MAGAZINE  and  WEEKLY  will 
find  upon  the  wrapper  of  each  Number  a Statement  of 
Account.  The  figures  on  the  direction-label  following  the 
Same  show  ihe  Number  with  which  the  Subscription 
EXPIRES , as  noted  on  our  books.  Every  Subscriber 
mag  thus  ascertain  whether  he  has  received  the  prover 
credit  for  his  remittance , and  also  when  to  renew  his 
Subscription.  In  renewing  Subscriptions,  Subscribers 
are  particularly  request'd  io  name  the  SUM  HER  with 
which  the  New  Subscription  should  commence;  riiey  will 
thus  avoid  receiving  duplicates , or  missing  any  Num  ha- 
lt is  desirable  that  a Renewal  should  be  received  > few 
weeks  BEFORE  the  expiration  of  the  former  Sub  crip- 
linn,  in  order  that  our  books  mag  be  kept  properly  "l- 
justed.  Attention  to  this  will  obviate  nine-tenths  of  the 
errors  which  annoy  both  Publishers  and  Subscribers. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Five  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 

Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS.  Publishers. 


Circulation  nearly  £00,000, 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 


One  Copy  for  One  Y’ear  .......  4 00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 1 00 


And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  .for  every  Club 
of  Five  Schsoiubkrh,  at  $4  00  each,  or  C Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Terms  to  Advertisers — One  Dollar  per  line  for  in- 
side, and  One  Dollar  and  Fif  y Cents  per  line  fur  out- 
side Afivertisejnents  each  insertion. 

Orig  i wBPijt:«r^rf)THFR9, 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Wards  Shirts 


Gray’s 

Patent 

Molded 

[Collars 


Atlantic  Monthly 


STKELCOLLAKS 


UNCLE  SAM’S  NEW  BUTLER. 

“ There ! I’ve  laid  out  for  the  South  the  best  bottle  of  wine  in  our  cellar ; and  if  they 
don’t  like  the  Olives  on  one  side  of  it,  they  can  try  the  Grape  on  the  other.” 


BELLYCOSE  APPEARANCE  OF  OUR  BRAVE  BOYS  AFTER  THANKSGIVING. 


A CARD. 

JOHN  N.  GENIN,  in  view  of  the  immediate  advent  of  the 
Fur  Season,  would  draw  the  attention  of  the  Fashion- 
able world  and  the  public  to  his  extensive  stock  of 
LADIES'  AND  MISSES  FURS, 
and  to  the  MODERATE  PRICES  which  he  lias  determ- 
ined to  affix  to  them.  The  assortment,  manufactured  ex- 
pressly for  the  approaching  season,  comprises  the  popular 
Fancy  Furs  of  the  day,  together  with  many  superb  sets' 
of  Royal  Ermine,  and  Russian  and  Hudson  Bay  Sable. 

The  stock  of  Sleigh-Robes,  besides  the  usual  variety,  in- 
cludes magnificent  specimens  of  Arctic  Fox  Robes,  white 
as  the  polar  snow,  and  of  ample  dimensions;  also  Ladies’ 
Fur  Hoods  and  Foot-Muffs ; Gentlemen’s  Fur  Collars  and 
Gloves.  The  entire  exposition,  which  is  now  complete,  is 
remarkable  for  its  variety  and  beauty. 

JOHN  N.  ‘ GENIN, 

No.  513  Broadway,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 


FISK  & HATCH. 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government 
Securities. 

No.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


GOLD  PENS 


Sent  free  on  receipt  of  60  cents. 

JOHN  H.  TINGLEY,  1621  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


We  will  send  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  tol lowing 
prices,  one  of  ottr  first-quality,  14-carat,  warranted  (dia- 
mond-pointed) GOLD  PENS  and  silver  ebony  Desk  Hold- 
ers, and  morocco  case,  or  silver-plated  extension  case  : 

No.  3.  Large  Pen  and  Holder $1  BO 

No.  4.  Commercial  Pen  and  Holder 2 35 

No.  5.  Engrossing  Bank  Pen  and  Holder 3 20 

No.  6.  Mammoth  I’en  and  Holder 4 00 

Send  a stamp  for  our  circular  of  engravings  of  all  ottr 
new  styles,  and  giving  exact  sizes  and  prices.  Pens  re- 
pointed for  50  cents.  Address 
AMERICAN  GOLD  PEN  CO.,  200  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


And  $15  to  $20  per  day,  made  easy,  selling  our  Latent 
Novelty,  now  creating  such  an  Immense  Sensation  and 
extraordinary  demand  throughout  the  Army  and  Coun- 
try. The  Great , Netr,  and  Wonderful  Prize  Port-folh m. 
Extra  Large.  Size  6 by  10.  Just,  Out.  Each  of  which 
contains  Several  Dollars'  Worth  of  useful  and  Valuable 
Goods , Prizes,  Ac.  Price  only  25  cents.  Articles  that 
Soldiers  and  Families  can  not  do  without.  Thousands 
sold  every  day.  Soldiers  can  clear  a Month's  Pay  in  one 
day.  Agents  wanted  iu  every  town,  village,  and  camp 
for  this  Standard  Article . A splendid  Gold  or  Silver 
Watch  presented  free  as  a premium  to  every  Agent. 
This  is  the  greatest  money-making  and  surest  business  of 
the  day.  Profits  vert/  large.  Sales  rapid.  Vie  guarantee 
any  agent  $15  per  day.  All  goods  forwarded,  with  pre- 
miums, same  day  the  order  is  received.  Catalogues,  witli 
Premium.  Inducements , sent  free.  S.  C.  RICKARDS  & 
CO.,  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  Sole  Manufacturers. 


Holiday  Presents. 


FOLLAIC  Sr.  SON. 

M F.ERBOHAUM  MANUKA OTUKERB, 
C!(2  Broadway,  Near  -1th  St.,  N.  Y., 
Wholesale  au<l  Retail.  Pipes  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Scud  stamp  for  Cir- 
cular. Pipes  $3  to  $101)  each. 


The  Wedioal  Specialist. 

Tabic  of  Contents. 

/'  A To  our  Readers — The  Human  Eye. — 

\ The  Sense  of  Hearing Deafness  not  a Dis- 

i _ ) ease. — Catarrhal  Deafness. — Nasal  Catarrh. 

— Medical  llydrokonia Inhalation  ; who 

its  Advocates  aro.— The  Use  of  Pain — 
Health  and  Disease Noble  Blood. — Ex- 

tract from  a Lecture  by  Dr.  S.  Clesson  Pratt  ou  the  Causes 
and  Consequences  of  Nasal  Catarrh,  and  its  Treatment  by 
Medical  Hydrokonia. 

THE  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  is  mailed  to  any  address 
upon  receipt  of  the  price,  25  cents. 

_ 8.  CLESSON  PRATT,  M.D.,  No.  703  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Martel’s  Great  Picture 


©avis  Coliamore  &.  Co. 


479  Broadway,  below  Broome  St.. 

lMPur.TP.H8  Oi T FINE  CHINA,  WEDGE  WOOD,  PARIAN,  &C. 

c.  Engraved  Glass  to  order  in  great  variety. 
Colored  stone  China  Dining  Sets. 


Now  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  at  Messrs.  Ball,  Black  & 
Ca’s,  Tiffany  & Co.’s,  Appleton  & Co. ’8,  Wm.  Sciiags, 
and  Williams  & Stevens,  this  city,  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  world  on  receipt  of  price  (six  dollars),  or  by  express, 
C.  O.  D.  (Address)  CENTRAL  PARK  PUBLISHING 
CO.,  720  Broadway,  New  York. 

(First-Class  Local  Agents  Wanted  every  where.) 


Manufacturers  of 

? *2  IU  GOLD  MEDAL 

Grand  and  Square  llano?, 

Baltimore , Md. 

Certificates  of  excellence  from 

Thalberg,  Gottschnik,  Strakosch,  G.  Satter, 
and  other  leading  artists. 

Every  Instrument  warranted  for 
FIVE  YEARS. 

A full  assortment  of  the  above  celebrated  instrumental  at 

J.  BAUER  & CO.’S  WAREROOMS, 
No.  544  Broadway,  New  York. 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watch,  Double 
Case,  Lever,  Cap,  small  size,  white  enameled  dial,  cut 
hands,  “ English  Movements,"  and  correct  time-keeper, 
with  an  accurate  “ Miniature  Calendar,"  indicating  the 
“ Day  of  the  Week , Month,  • be.,"  in  back  case. 

A single  one  sent  free  by  mail  to  any  address  in  a neat 
case,  with  a beautiful  vest  chain,  for  only  $10. 

A neat  Silver  Watch,  same  as  above,  with  “ Miniature 
Calendar,"  &c.,  specially  adapted  to  the  Army.  Sent  free 
by  mail,  to  any  address,  for  only  $7. 

Address  ( H AS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  Sole  Importers,  38 
& 40  Ann  Street,  New  York. 


THE  SECRET  OUT! 

Over’  2000  Things  Worth  Knowing! 

lent  post-paid  for  25  cents ; Soldier's  Edition,  30  cents. 
Address  “Union  Book  Association,"  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


■ATEKT  AGENCY 
OFFICES. 

Established  iu  1846. 


A Splendid  Present. 

Harper’s  Illuminated  and  Pictorial 

3 2 B Is  El, 

Including  the  Apocrypha.  Superbly  embellished  by  over 
Sixteen  Hundred  Illustrations,  exquisitely  engraved  by 
Adams,  after  Designs  by  Chapman,  exclusive  of  a Series 
of  Rich  Illuminations  in  Colors,  romprising  Frontis- 
pieces, Presentation  Plate,  Family  Record,  Title-Page, 
Ac.  The  whole  forming  a sumptuous  Folio  Volume. 
Prices. — Morocco,  gilt  edges,  beveled  and  paneled  sides, 
$35-00;  Morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  $32  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York* 

For  sale  by  A.  Williams  & Co.,  Boston:  Smith,  En- 
glish & Co.,  Philadelphia;  Cushings  & Bailry,  Balti- 
more; Franck  Taylor,  Washington:  J.  B.  Conn  & Co., 
Cleveland;  Robf.rt  Clarke  & Co.,  Cincinnati;  Keith  & 
Woods,  St.  Louis:  S.C.  Griggs  & Co.,  Chicago;  A.  Roman 
& Co.  and  H.  11.  Bancroft  & Co.,  Sun  Francisco;  Daw- 
son & Brothers,  Montreal. 


r~  inf  1IESSBS’  munn  & co., 

“ jjl  Editors  of  theSciaitijicAmericnn, 

SOLICITORS  OF  AMERICAN 
.r;  * & EUROPEAN  PATENTS, 

■■K^A®fc^S=;P\yith  a Branch  Office  at  Wash- 
ington. During  the  past  seventeen  years  MESSRS.  MUNN 
& CO.  have  acted  ns  Attorneys  lor  more  than  20,000  in- 
ventors, and  statistics  show  that  nearly  one-tiiikd  of  all 
the  applications  for  patents  annually  made  in  the  United 
States  are  solicited  through  tho  Scientific  American  Pat- 
ent Agency.  All  business  connected  with  the  Examina- 
tion of  Inventions,  Preparing  Specifications,  Drawings. 
Caveats,  Assignments  of  Patents,  Prosecuting  Rejected 
Cases,  Interferences,  Re-issues  and  Extensions  of  Patents, 
and  Opinions  of  the  Infringement  and  Validity  of  Patents, 
will  receive  the  most  careful  attention. 

Patents  secured  In  England,  France,  Belgium,  Austria, 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  all  other  foreign  countries  where  Pat 
out  Laws  exist.  A Pamphlet  of  “Advice  How  to  Secure 
Letters  Patent,”  including  the  Patent  Laws  of  the  United 
States,  furnished  free.  Ail  communications  confiden- 
tial. Address— 

OTUIfW  & CO., 

No.  37  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 


IVORY  AND  PEARL  JEWELRY. 

Pins,  Bar-Rings,  and  Cuff-Buttons. 

Latest  styles,  $5  00  per  Set 

Gilt  Belt  Buckles,  $3  00. 

Sent  free  on  receipt  of  price.  WM.  M.  WELLING, 
571  Broadway  (sign  of  the  Golden  Elephant). 


J Pens. — If  you  want  the  best  Pen  ever  used, 
Johnson  for  circular  of  engravings,  giving  exart 
id  prices.  Pens  repointed  at  60c.  each,  by  mail. 
S.  JOHNSON,  Manufacturer,  15  Maiden  Lane. 


For  Descriptive  List  of  Useful 


, MUSICAL  BOXES, 

Playing  from  1 to  24  different  tunes, 
and  costing  from  $3  50  to  $650  00. 
Very  fine 

HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 

M.  J.  PAII.LARD,  Importer,  No.21 
Maiden  Lane  (up  stairs),  N.  Y. 


Gousistiug  of  Tool  Chest?,  Ladies’  Garden  Chests,  Ama- 
teurs' Lathes,  die.,  &c.,  address 

GEO.  PARR,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BENJAMIN’S  RUPTURE 
1C  > V)  CURE  TRUSS  challenges  the  world  to 
^aj'V V equal  it  iti  retaining  and  perfectly  curing 
O Hernia,  or  Rupture.  Office,  1 Barclay 
Street-  opposite  the  Astor  House. 


Send  $2  50,  and  get  by  Mail  free  1 doz.  best  tobacco  smok  • 
ing  pipes  ever  made.  Richards  & Co. , 97  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  A FORTUNE, 

Address  FRANKLIN  S.  M.  CO.,  Box  302,  Boston,  Muss. 


$10  to  $20  a Day.  Agents  wanted,  on  commis- 
sion or  a salary,  to  sell  Wilson’s  $18  ("Lock-Stitch") 
Family  Sewing  Machine.  For  particulars,  inclose  stamp, 
and  address  MATHEll  & WILSON,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  ft  CO., 
Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Materials, 
601  BBOADWAYj^N.  Y. 

In  addition  to  our  inaiu  business  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MA- 
TERIALS. we  aro  Headquarters  for  tho  following,  vb: 

STEEE06C0PE8  ft  STEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS, 

American  and  Foreign  Cities  and  Landscape*,  Groups,  Stntunry 
etc.,  etc.  Also,  Revolving  Stereoscopes,  for  public  or  private  ex- 
hibition. Our  Catalogue  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt 

ofSUmi’  PHOTOGRAPHIC  albums, 

We  wero  the  lirst^  to  introduce  thesonito  the  United  States, 

ing  in  price  from  60  cents  to  Isllearh.  Our  ALBUMS  have  the 
reputation  of  being  superior  In  beauty  and  durability  to  any 
others.  They  will  be  sent  by  mail,  FREE,  on  receipt  of  price. 
225f“  FINE  ALBUMS  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

CARD  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

OurCatalogne  now  embraces  over  FIVE  THOUSAND  different 
subjects  to  which  additions  are  continually  being  made)  of  Por- 
traits of  Eminent  Americans,  etc.,  viz:  about 
100  Major-Generals,  100  LleuL-Colonels,  660  Statesmen, 

200  Brig.-Generals,  280  Other  Oltlcers,  130  Divines, 

226  Colonels,  75  Navy  Officers,  126  Authors, 

40  Artists,  125  Stage,  60  Prominent  Women, 

8,000  Copies  of  Works  of  Art. 

including  reproductions  of  the  most  celebrated  Engravings, 
Paintings,  Statues,  etc.  Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  Stamp. 
An  order  for  One  Dozen  Pictures  from  onr  Catalogue  will  be 
filled  on  the  receipt  of  #1.80,  and  sent  by  mail,  fbek. 

Photographers  and  others  ordering  goods  C.  O.  D.  will  please 
remit  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  amount  with  their  order. 

Lff  The  prices  and  quality  of  our  goode  cannot  fail  to  satisfy. 

ISoldiers’  Pocket  Albums  for  18  Pictures,  75  cents. 


l RI  ENDS  I Send  a stamp  for  information  and  my  Cir- 
culars. Address  L.  M.  HARRIS,  Boston,  Mass. 


Tobacco  Twine, 

Twines  and  Paper.  II.  A.  HARVEY,  84  Maiden  Lane,N.Y. 


LLIS’S  Family  IIomceopathy.  a new  work,  is  sold  at 
I 1 lomoeopatliic  Pharmacies  and  Book  Stores  generally. 


The  Best  Literature, 


■ ^The  only  collars  shaped  to  jit 
LAB  MADE  lmvingthe  patented 

er  turn  - down  collar*  ?o  chv'e 

collar  is  stamped  “Guv's 
Patent  Molded  Collar."  Sold 

furnishing  goods.  The  trade  supplied  by 

HATCH.  JOHNSON  & CO.,  81  Devonshire 
St.  Boston. 

J.  S.  Lowrey  & Co.,  37  Warren  St..  New  York;  \ au 
Deusen,  Boehmer  & Co.,  627  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. ; Hodges 
Bros.,  23  Hanover  St.,  Baltimore;  Wall,  Stephens  & Co., 
322  Pennsylvania  Av.,  Wash’n;  Leavitt  & Bevis,  cor- 
Fifth  and  Vine  St?..  Cincinnati;  J.  Von  Berries  & Go., 
434  Main  St.,Louisvil!e;  A.Frankenthal&Bro.,6No.  Mam 
pradford  Bros.,  Milwaukee;  Weed,  Wit- 


BEST  AMERICAN  WRITERS,  aff 
IS  FOCND  IN  THE 


Self-Measurement  for  Skirts. 

Printed  directions  for  Self- Measurement,  lint  of  prices, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars,  sent 
free  every  where. 

French  Flannel  Overshirts. 

Cut  8S  inches  long,  $4  75  and  $5  00  each.  Sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  the  Cash  and  03  cents  postage  each 
shirt. 


The  new  volume  begins  with  the  January  Number,  and 
contains 

Features  of  a Peculiar  Interest. 

321“  Send  for  a circular  and  a Specimen  Number,  which 
will  be  sent,  on  receipt  of  25  cente,  by  the  Publishers, 
TICKNOlt  & FIELDS,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  life  of  maj.-general  p.  h.  sheridan, 
the  Hero  of  the  Shenandoah.  Price  26  cts.  Sold  by 
Booksellers  and  News-Dealers  every  where.  T.  R.  DAW- 
LEY,  Publisher,  New  York.  Mailed,  post-paid. 


Enameled  White,  having  all  the  comforts  of  iiuen  col- 
lars. Washed  and  dried  in  a moment.  A sample  Collar 
mailed  free  on  receipt  of  76  cents.  Cuffs  $1  00  per  pair. 
Ladies’  Collars  and  Cuffs  same  price. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

A gents  Wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD  387  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


MUSICIAN’S  OMNIBUS  complete— 1500  pieces  of  mu- 
sic, 50  sets  of  quadrilles,  and  200  contra  and  fancy 
dances,  with  calls;  100  duets,  200  Scotch,  and  200  Irish 
airs ; polkas,  wultzc.*,  quicksteps,  Ac.,  for  tho  violin,  flute, 
fife,  come.  &c.  Price  $2  <H).  S?nt  by  mail. 

ELIAS  HOWE,  103  Court  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


St., St.  Louis;  Bradford  Bros.,  Milwaukee;  Weed,  Wit- 
ters & Co.,  7 to  13  Tchoupitonlas  St.,  N.  O. 

NOTICE  TO  THE  TRADE. 

The  immense  popularity  of  “ Gray’s  Patent  Molded  Col- 
lar" has  given  ii-e  to  sundry  Imitations  and  Infringe- 
ments of  my  patents. 

Tho  public,  and  especially  dealers  in  collars,  are  oau- 
tioned  that  aUsuch  violations  of  my  rights  wilt  be  strictly 
prosecuted,  . SOLOMON  S.  GRAY. 


The  Celebrated  Craig  Microscope 

Is  mailed,  prepaid,  for  $2  50,  or  with  24  beautiful  mount- 
ed objects  for  $5  50.  Also  the  NOVELTY  MI< IROSCOPE, 
for  examining  Insects,  Flowers,  Seed,  Bank-Bill?,  Linen, 
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WELCOMING  BACK  THE  FLAG. 

I passed  two  years— long,  weary  years— 
Amid  the  traitor  band 
That  trampled  on  our  glorious  Flag 
Down  in  the  Southern  land. 

I hLn-d  the  shouts,  as  State  by  State 
So  madly  fell  away — 

Fell,  as  the  stars  from  heaven  shall  fall 
When  comes  the  Judgment-Day — 

Fell,  as  the  rebel  angels  fell 
Who  lost  their  thrones  of  light, 

And  now  the  sentence  dread  await 
To  eveilasting  night. 

I sa  w the  traitors’  banner  rise, 

Our  own  flag  in  the  dust; 

And  whispered  to  my  beating  heart, 

“ Be  patient,  God  is  just !” 

I saw  the  scornful  rebel  host 
March  by  in  all  their  pride; 

And  when  I heard  their  boasts  my  heart 
Almost  within  me  died. 

I saw  that  host  come  back  again, 

An  army  now  no  more, 

But  flying,  scattered  ns  the  chaff 
Of  autumn’s  thrashing-floor. 

Then,  pressing  on  the  fleeing  throng, 

There  soon  burst  on  my  view 
A column  strong  of  riders  bold, 

All  clad  in  loyal  blue. 

Each  foot  the  stirrup  firmly  pressed. 

Each  flashing  blade  was  out, 

I heard  them  shout:  “Hurrah!  hurrah!” 

As  victors  only  shout. 

But  nobler  sight  than  flashing  steel, ' 

Than  steeds  or  stalwart  men, 

I saw— and  oh  1 I wept  for  joy — 

My  Country’s  Flag  again. 

Near  Bunker  Hill  I first  drew  breath ; 

Then  how  could  I forget 
The  lessons  learned  so  near  the  spot 
With  Warren’s  blood  once  wet? 

A woman — yet  I waved  my  hand, 

And  “Welcome!  welcome!”  cried, 

And  felt,  if  need  were,  for  that  Flag 
I freely  could  have  died. 

My  dark-eyed  boys  were  by  me,  and 
Through  all  life’s  weary  track 
They  never  will  forget  the  day 
We  saw  the  Flag  come  back. 

Oh!  there  are  many  in  that  land 
Where  float  the  rebel  “Bars” 

’Who  mourn  the  sad  eclipse,  yet  know 
That  heaven  still  holds  the  Stars. 
Between  them  and  those  shining  worlds 
The  war-cloud  rises  black; 

But  ponce  will  soon  the  cloud  disperse, 

And  all  the  Stars  come  back. 

God  speed  the  day ! for  when  it  comes 
The  tears  will  fall  like  rain, 

And  thousands  in  the  South  will  hail 
The  Old  Flag  back  again. 
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SHERMAN’S  MARCH. 

THE  campaign  of  General  Sherman  is  strik- 
ing and  daring,  but  not  more  so  than  his 
advance  from  Chattanooga,  of  which  it  is  a con- 
tinuation. At  Atlanta,  with  a slender  line  of 
railroad  nearly  two  hundred  miles  long,  exposed 
to  the  forays  of  the  rebel  cavalry,  his  position 
was  uncertain.  The  advantages  were  not  bal- 
anced by  the  risks.  He  has  therefore  made  it 
useless  for  either  party,  and  destroying  as  he 
goes,  he  carries  a line  of  fire  straight  across  the 
surface  of  the  rebel  section,  catting  a. terrible 
swath  to  the  sea.  * 

General  Sherman  does  not  play  at  war. 
“War  is  cruelty,”  he  says,  “and  you  can  not 
refine  it,”  and  he  believes  that  they  who  have 
brought  war  upon  the  country  will  justly  feel 
its  sharpest  edge.  Yet  he  only  is  wise  who  sees 
in  Sherman’s  flashing  sword  the  true  olive 
branch.  When  the  deluded  Southern  people 
feel  that  the  Government  is  strong  enough  to 
pierce  their  section  where  it  will ; that  the  na- 
tional armies  can  march  and  countermarch  at 
their  pleasure  ; that  the  shrewdest  plans  of  their 
own  Generals  are  outwitted  and  baffled;  and 
those  Generals  perceive  that  they  have  lost  their 
supreme  military  advantage  of  interior  lines,  a 
moral  victory  is  won. 

It  may  be  true,  as  the  rebels  say,  that  the 
march  of  Sherman’s  army  is  merely  like  the 
flight  of  an  arrow  which  can  not  wound  the  air 
through  which  it  passes.  The  rebel  army  may 
close  in  behind  him.  The  territory  he  crosses 
may  still  own  the  rebel  sway ; and  he  may  hold 
only  the  ground  upon  which  he  actually  stands. 
But  the  first  victory  of  such  a campaign  is  not 
visible.  Not  a rebel  soldier  may  fall  before 
him,  but  the  hearts  of  a host  faint  within  them. 
Not  a field  may  be  permanently  held  by  him, 
but  the  rebel  owner  knows  that  the  tenure  of  his 
own  possession  is  loosened.  The  arrow  may 
not  wound  the  air,  but  when  you  have  learned 
that  the  air  which  you  deemed  impervious  has 
been  pierced  by  an  arrow,  you  will  hear  a hurt- 
ling all  the  time 

Sherman’s  campaign  is  one  of  great  difficul- 
ties and  dangers.  The  conviction  of  the  rebels 
that,  if  they  could  embarrass  or  defeat  him,  their 
prestige  would  be  regained,  and  their  terrible 
disasters  of  the  last  year  condoned,  will  incite 
them  to  the  u t Most  effort  4>£,dpperation  to  de- 
stroy him  It  w thfcl  fimySjP  aH  sensible  Union 


men  not  to  exult,  not  to  be  transported  with  ex- 
cessive expectation,  but  to  watch  and  hope  and 
pray.  All  the  circumstances — the  absence  of 
Hood’s  army,  the  blithe  courage  of  Sherman’s 
men,  his  own  indomitable  energy  and  great  gen- 
ius— favor  our  noble  General.  We  may  justly 
believe  that  he  will  keep  his  Christmas  by  the 
sea.  But  we  ought  to  guard  against  the  possi- 
ble consequence  of  undue  elation.  If,  forgetting 
the  chances  of  war,  we  insist  that  there  is  no- 
thing but  absolute  success  to  be  expected  at  ev- 
ery step  of  Sherman’s  movement,  we  may  find 
ourselves  paying  the  penalty  of  our  own  folly  in 
a depressing  and  overpowering  reaction  of  feel- 
ing.   


THE  LATE  PLOT. 

The  plot  to  burn  the  hotels  and  create  uni- 
versal confusion  utterly  and  even  ludicrously 
failed.  It  might  have  been  a destruction  of 
life  and  property  as  terrible  as  it  was  wanton. 
It  was  quite  sufficient,  however,  to  show  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  rebellion.  The  “chivalry” 
which  starve:’  Union  prisoners  to  death,  and  suf- 
fers them  to  fall  a prey  to  filth  and  vermin,  con- 
sistently attempts  to  burn  innocent  women  and 
children. 

The  enterprise  is  another  illustration  of  the 
delights  of  State  sovereignty  which  the  rebellion 
professedly  seeks  to  assert.  We  have,  in  the 
attempt  of  Friday  night  last,  a fair  intimation 
of  what  we  are  to  expect  when  New  Jersey  and 
Vermont  and  Pennsylvania  are  independent 
powers  between  which  and  the  independent  em- 
pire of  New  York  a quarrel  chances  to  arise. 
And  yet  not  quite  so  in  the  cases  we  suppose. 
If  either  of  those  States  were  a nation  at  war 
with  another,  war  would  not  be  conducted  ex- 
actly in  this  ‘ ‘ chivalric”  method.  It  requires 
the  imbruting  of  the  spirit  of  a whole  com- 
munity by  the  custom  of  holding  men  and  wo- 
men as  slaves  before  such  fiendish  malignity  is 
developed. 

But  we  can  see  in  this  plot  the  agreeable  con- 
sequences of  a possible  war  with  “ the  Southern 
Confederacy,”  if  that  name  should  ever  become 
a thing.  The  peace  apostles,  who  incite  massa- 
cre and  sigh  over  war,  will  perhaps  inform  us 
how  much  blood  and  sorrow  would  be  saved  by 
patching  up  a truce  with  men  capable  of  these 
things,  instead  of  showing  them  that  neither  by 
such  crimes,  nor  by  the  great  wanton  war  which 
they  have  forced  upon  the  country,  can  they 
succeed.  The  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
plot  will  be  a firmer  purpose  and  a more  unhes- 
itating hand  in  striking  at  the  heart  of  rebellion. 


“ SERFS.” 

The  Richmond  Examiner,  speaking  of  the 
significance  of  our  late  election,  says : “ It  is  at 
last  plain  that  we  must  defend  ourselves  with 
Jill  our  force,  or  else  sink  into  serfs;  and  we 
must  stand  together,  or  else  sink  together  with- 
out a hope  of  redemption.” 

This  is  an  illustration  of  the  method  by  which 
the  Southern  mind  is  fired,  to  use  Yancey’s 
phrase.  The  “ South'”  is  vaguely  called  by  the 
rebel  leaders  “ our  country,”  and  submission  to 
the  equal  laws  of  the  United  States  is  sinking 
into  serfdom.  Are  all  those  who  politically  dif- 
fer from  the  Administration — in  other  words,  are 
the  constitutional  minority  in  this  country  serfs? 
If  they  are  so  now,  they  were  so  always ; and 
down  to  1860  the  rebel  chiefs  controlled  this 
Government.  Is  it  then  so  very  unfair  that,  hav- 
ing by  their  own  interpretation  so  long  held  the 
rest  of  their  fellow-citizens  as  serfs,  they  should 
now  take  their  turn  ? 

But  nothing  is  more  amusingly  false  than 
such  an  assertion.  It  is  merely  a fierce  appeal 
to  prejudice  and  passion.  In  the  year  1745 
there  was  the  last  Stuart  rebellion  against  the 
British  Government.  It  was  suppressed  by  arms, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Government  wa3  re- 
stored. Were  the  Scots  who  took  part  in  that 
movement  or  are  their  descendants  serfs  ? The 
Whisky  insurrection  was  put  down  by  Wash- 
ington. Are  the  Western  Pennsylvanians  serfs  ? 
Shay’s  rebellion  was  overpowered  and  tranquil- 
lity restored.  Are  the  people  of  central  Massa- 
chusetts serfs?  The  attempt  at  forcible  nullifi- 
cation in  South  Carolirta  was  repressed.  Have 
the  South  Carolinians  been  serfs  ever  since  ? If 
so,  why  have  they  regularly  taken  part  in  every 
election  until  they,  with  their  friends,  were  de- 
feated? Are  we  to  understand  that  Preston 
Brooks  was  a serf  raising  his  hand  against  his 
master  ? Have  the  men  who  lead  the  rebellion 
been  until  the  year  1861  what  Gnrth  was  in 
“ Ivanhoe,”  bom  thralls  of  Cedric  the  Saxon  ? 

The  folly  of  such  talk  is  transparent.  If 
they  were  not  serfs  in  the  year  1859,  when  they 
acknowledged  the  government  of  the  common 
country,  how  will  they  become  such  when  they 
again  acknowledge  it?  If  a man  resists  the 
law,  and  the  law  is  too  strong  for  him,  and  he 
yields,  when  the  penalty  of  the  law  is  satisfied, 
and  he  returns  to  his  equal  allegiance  with  all 
other  citizens,  he  is  no  more  a serf  than  they. 
If  Jefferson  Davis  was  not  a serf  when  he 
was  Secretary  of  War  under  this  Government, 
he  can  not  be  a serf  when  he  is  a simple  citizen 
under  it;  no,  and  he  does  not  become  a serf 
should  he  be  executed  for  capital  crime  against 
it.  Are  the  * 1 Confederates”  who  are  punished 
for  offenses  against  “the  Confederacy”  serfs? 


If  they  are  not,  neither  are  the  “ Confederates” 
who  yield  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

But  they  say  it  is  not  the  Government  of  their 
choice.  That  may  be,  but  that  is  not  a valid 
plea  for  resistance.  The  recently-elected  Presi- 
dent was  not  the  preference  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  Is  the  city  therefore  a congregation  of 
mere  serfs  because  it  peacefully  accepts  the  re- 
sult of  an  election  in  which  it  took  part  ? There 
are  whole  sections  of  Georgia  and  North  Caro- 
lina of  which  Mr.  Davis  is  not  the  choico  for  a 
leader.  Does  the  Examiner  consider  them  serfs 
because  they  do  not  secede  and  declare  that  their 
“country”  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
DAvis-tyranny  at  Richmond? 

It  is  by  this  kind  of  frenzied  and  futile  talk 
that  the  minds  of  the  Southern  people  are  ex- 
cited. They  are  beyond  reason  now.  Nothing 
remains  but  to  destroy  their  military  force,  and 
to  hold  them  as  a child  struggling  with  rage  is 
held,  until  he  falls  exhausted,  and  his  mind, 
gradually  surmounting  blind  fury,  begius  to  seo 
the  truth. 


RAILROAD  TRAVEL. 

The  first  point  is  safety.  The  road  itself 
built  in  the  best  way,  of  the  best  materials, 
should  be  carefully  and  constantly  watched,  to 
ascertain  when  renewals  of  rails,  sleepers,  and 
beds  are  necessary,  and  to  guard  against  acci- 
dents of  running.  There  is  but  one  way  ii> 
which  this  care  can  be  secured,  and  that  is  by 
the  exaction  of  the  sternest  penalties  for  every 
accident. 

A railroad  is  a pecuniary  enterprise,  and  if 
imperfect  construction  and  careless  superintend- 
ence entail  heavy  loss  there  will  be  adequate 
completeness  and  care.  If,  for  instance,  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  were  now  in  session, 
and  should  enact  a law  that  for  every  future 
railroad  accident  within  the  State  the  Company 
should  be  liable  not  only  to  the  payment  of  dam- 
ages in  separate  individual  suits  of  the  passen- 
gers, but  should  also  pay  a round  sum  into  the 
State  Treasury,  so  large  that  two  or  three  pen- 
alties of.  the  kind  during  the  year  would  con- 
sume the  profits  of  the  road,  there  would  bo 
such  a scrutiny  of  roads,  such  an  organization 
of  carefulness  along  the  lines,  as  has  never  been 
known  in  the  country,  and  railroad  stock  would 
ascend  to  a delightful  value  as  a permanent  in- 
vestment. 

When  the  rigors  of  the  law  are  Bo  sure  that 
the  mere  sight  of  a doubtful-looking  rail  or  an 
ancient  sleeper  appalls  the  switchman  and  the 
laborer  with  the  fear  that  if  it  splits  or  breaks 
or  rots  their  individual  pockets  will  suffer,  and 
when  the  jerking,  jumping  plunge  of  the  train 
along  the  rickety  track  brings  the  heart  of  the 
director  and  stockholder  into  his  mouth,  not 
with  the  fear  of  losing  his  life,  but  his  dividend, 
we  may  be  very  sure  that  whatever  human  skill 
and  foresight  can  do  to  avoid  accidents  will  be 
done. 

No  Company,  of  course,  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  what  it  clearly  could  not  help.  For 
instance,  we  would  not  have  it  liable  for  the 
death  of  a passenger  in  the  cars  from  apoplexy. 
That  might  be  construed  as  a super-refinement 
of  justice.  But  a permanent  Railway  Commis- 
sion there  should  be,  which  should  strictly  in- 
vestigate all  the  circumstances  of  every  disaster, 
large  or  small  That  Commission  should  bring 
a suit  against  the  offending  road  in  the  name  of 
the  State,  and  the  extreme  penalty  should  be 
exacted. 

It  is  only  in  some  such  way  that  the  public 
safety  upon  railroads  can  be  secured  and  public 
confidence  restored.  The  universal  conviction 
now  is  that  the  roads  are  becoming  daily  more 
dangerous,  and  that  the  Life  Insurance  Com- 
panies will  soon  excuse  themselves  from  railroad 
risks.  A stoppage  upon  the  road,  or  an  unusual 
movement  in  the  cars,  excites  the  most  unpleas- 
ant emotions.  Certain  roads  are  viewed  with 
peculiar  apprehension,  and  men  breathe  more 
freely  when  they  are  safely  at  the  end  of  them. 
The  carious  old  speculations  are  revived  that, 
according  to  the  statistics  of  railway  travel,  ev- 
ery man  who  has  traveled  a certain  number  of 
miles  is  liable  to  have  his  arm  broken ; a few 
more  and  his  leg  is  in  danger ; and  after  a cer- 
tain number  of  miles  traveled  his  neck  may  be 
broken  at  any  moment  to  keep  the  inexorable 
statistics  straight. 

Thus  we  repeat  the  legend  of  the  Minotaur, 
and  thus,  in  the  neatest  and  most  becoming 
traveling  dress,  we  expose  Andromeda  to  the 
monster.  It  is  only  the  form  of  the  horror  that 
changes.  Where  is  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  annual  sacrifice  of  seven  fair  youths 
and  seven  lovely  maids  of  Athens  to  the  insa- 
tiable brute  of  Crete,  and  the  annual  sacrifice 
of  seven  youths  and  maids  of  Baltimore,  let  us 
say,  or  New  York,  or  Chicago,  or  St.  Louis,  to 
the  insatiable  Greed  of  Gain  ? We  plume  our- 
selves at  our  peril  upon  our  superior  civiliza- 
tion. The  test  of  civilization  is  rdspect  for  hu- 
man life  and  liberty. 

Railroads  are  for  the  convenience  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  people  are  fools  if  they  do  not  take 
care,  by  law,  that  they  shall  not  be  the  victims 
of  the  railroad^  When  the  Central  Road  comes 
to  Albany  this  winter  and  asks  for  favors,  let 


THE  POLICE. 

A nobler,  braver,  or  more  skillful  body  of 
men  than  the  police  of  New  York  does  not  ex- 
ist. This  great  restless  city  lies  safe  in  their 
protecting  care.  Firm,  courteous,  prompt,  ir- 
resistible, they  are  a model  band  of  citizens  and 
officers.  Their  services  in  the  draft  riots  of  1863 
are  already  historical.  Their  efficiency  in  the 
late  incendiary  plot  is  not  less  memorable. 

No  men  in  the  country  fill  more  arduous  and 
responsible  positions  than  President  Acton  of 
the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  and  Super- 
intendent Kennedy,  and  no  men  fill  them  more 
ably.  Indeed  the  public  knowledge  of  heir  sin- 
gular sagacity  and  ability,  with  those  of  their 
associates,  inspires  a consciousness  of  security 
like  the  presence  of  an  army. 

No  legislative  act  was  ever  more  entirely  vin- 
dicated by  the  result  than  the  appointment  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police.  It  should  have  been 
enough  to  satisfy  every  honest  man  that  it  was 
both  just  and  desirable,  that  it  was  bitterly  op. 
posed  by  the  then  Mayor  of  the  city.  Not  one 
of  the  ill  consequences  predicted  has  ensued. 
It  has  never  been  a partisan  body  or  worked  to 
party  ends.  The  city  has  never  been  so  safe, 
the  rights  of  every  citizen  so  secure,  themethod 
of  police  business  so  exact,  comprehensive,  and 
efficient  as  since  the  appointment  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police.  Their  daily  service  is  aji  incal- 
culable benefit.  There  is  no  more  honorable 
uniform  than  that  they  wear. 


TRUTH-TELLING. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  a man  in  a passion 
lets  the  truth  escape  him.  The  London  Times, 
which  has  constantly  striven  to  represent  the  re- 
bellion as  the  noble  effort  of  an  oppressed  peo- 
ple to  recover  and  defend  their  liberties,  and  has 
’with  perfect  success  falsified  every  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  war,  unguardedly  tells  the  naked 
truth  in  a late  article  written  under  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  extremity  of  the  rebel  cause. 

It  is  speaking  of  the  project  of  arming  the 
slaves  at  the  South,  and  the  Times  innocently 
remarks : “ The  South  has  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  negro  will  fight  just  as  bravely  in  sup- 
port of  the  cause  of  slavery,  which  is  the  cause 
of  his  master,  as  he  will  in  the  cause  of  liberty." 
And  it  adds  of  its  particular  friends  the  rebels : 
“The  man  who  would  submit  without  a mur- 
mur to  the  impressment  of  his  horses  or  his 
crops,  may  very  likely  shrink  back  with  a species 
of  superstitious  horror  from  the  attempt  of  his 
own  Government  [at  Richmond]  to  deprive  him 
of  those  very  slaves  for  whom  he  has  already 
fought  a long  and  desperate  war.” 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  Times  confesses 
that  this  insurrection  is  an  effort  to  save  slavery; 
and  the  paper  whose  asserted  pride  it  is  to  de- 
fend ‘ ‘ fair  play” — the  representative  of  the  aris- 
tocratic governing  class  of  England — deliberate- 
ly supports  as  a manly  assertion  of  an  undoubt- 
ed right  the  armed  effort  of  a body  of  men  to 
overthrow  a Government,  which  they  do  not 
pretend  has  ever  wronged  them,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  slavery.  Does  any  really  in- 
telligent and  thoughtful  Englishman  wonder  that 
liis  country  is  detested  by  all  other  nations  when 
he  sees  that  its  leading  journal,  holding  a posi- 
tion which  no  other  paper  holds  in  any  other 
country,  is  guilty  of  such  a crime  against  human 
nature  and  civil  society  ? 

We  do  not  for  a moment  forget  the  sympa- 
thy and  generous  service  of  our  friends  in  En- 
gland who,  understanding  this  war,  truly  ap- 
preciate and  despise  the  course  of  the  Times 
and  its  adherents.  Hut  the  fact  of  which  we 
speak  will  help  explain  to  them  the  indignation 
which  they  hear  so  often  breathed  against  En- 
gland. They  may  be  very  sure  that  if  the  mine 
owners  any  where  in  England  should  revolt 
against  the  British  Government  for  the  sole 
purpose 'eff  more  surely  imbruting  the  unhappy 
miners,  no  American  statesman  in  office  would 
applaud  their  insurrection  as  the  founding  of  a 
nation,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said  of  this  rebel- 
lion ; and  if  any  leading  newspaper  here,  clearly 
recognizing  the  object  of  the  insurrection,  vehe- 
mently supported  it,  it  would  be  overwhelmed 
with  the  derision  and  wrath  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people. 


« BENEDICT  ARNOLD  REDIVIVUS. 

The  following  extract,  from  a late  number 
of  a violently  partisan  journal,  is  in  the  style 
and  spirit  of  Benedict  Arnold’s  sneers  and 
the  old  Tory  flings  in  the  Revolution ; 

“Does  any  one  suppose  that  a war  which,  with  every 
fluctuation,  brings  money  to  the  cabal  that  conducts  it, 
whose  very  disasters  are  turned  to  profit,  and  the  blood- 
shed of  defeat 1 coined  into  drachmas’  by  it,  will  be  given 
up  ? No ; it  will  be  clung  to  j ust  so  long  as  it  can  be  work- 
ed with  profit  by  its  speculating  managers." 

The  people  of  this  country  have  just  decided, 
by  an  immense  majority  and  in  almost  every 
loyal  State,  to  maintain  their  Government  and 
the  Union,  and  this  extract  represents  the  war 
to  that  end  as  conducted  by  a “cabal.”  It  im- 
plies, moreover,  that  the  war  is  both  unnecessary 
and  mercenary.  The  terms  in  which  it  describes 
a bloody  struggle,  forced  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  rebels  who  seized  the  national 
- property  k fired  UBQn  the  national  flag,  and  de- 
-fieil  thfe  Mtwnall  authority,  reveal  a total  want 
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of  sympathy  with  the  national  cause,  and  the 
soar  and  malignant  spite  of  a defeated  partisan. 

Yet  the  papers  and  orators,  who  speak  of  this 
roost  unavoidable  and  truly  sacred  war  as  wicked 
and  fratricidal,  were  the  loudest  supporters  of 
tho  Mexican  war  and  of  the  Seminole  war,  and 
have  always  carried  a chip  upon  their  shoulders 
begging  Great  Britain  to  knock  it  off.  Thus 
they  are  not  opposed  to  war  in  itself.  They  do 
not  object  to  bloodshed.  They  do  nr*  grieve 
• over  disaster  as  such.  Not  at  all.  When  the y 
can  conduct  it,  its  they  did  the  wars  of  which 
we  speak — when  they  can  coin  the  blood  into 
drachmas,  where  they  Can  find  profit  in  disaster, 
then,  indeed,  “war  exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico,” 
then  our  honor  imperatively  requires  that  blood 
must  be  shed — tho  blood  of  savages  whom  we 
have  stung  into  rage,  the  blood  of  a weak  and 
wasted  people  whom  we  can  bully. 

But  when  our  own  fellow-citizens,  fairly  and 
constitutionally  defeated  in  an  election,  fly  to 
arms  and  overwhelm  the  country  with  all  the 
untold  horrors  of  sudden  and  ferocious  war, 
then  to  resist  them,  to  try  to  save  by  the  sword 
to  which  they  appeal  the  Government,  and  civ- 
il order  itself— to  see  the  heroic  darlings  of  ev- 
ery homo  following  their  high  hearts  and  con- 
sciences to  the  field — to  endure  the  strain  of 
taxation — to  face  all  the  chances,  present  and 
remote,  of  so  tremendous  a civil  convulsion — 
this  is  a struggle  in  which  the  whooping  abet- 
tors of  filibustering  and  Mexican  and  Seminole 
wars  can  see  nothing  but  fratricidal  fighting, 
and  a war  worked  with  profit  by  speculating 
managers.  . 

The  policy  which  this  kind  of  carping  repre- 
sents brought  thiB  war  upon  the  country,  and 
every  day  shows  that  the  people  at  last  fully 
understand,  and  therefore  utterly  despise,  Ben- 
edict Arnold  in  whatever  form  he  reappears. 


THE  CAMDEN  AND  AMBOY 
NUISANCE. 

“Between  the  great  cities  of  the  Union, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,”  says  a corre- 
spondent, “a  single  Company  monopolizes  the 
right  of  way  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
and  while  refusing  the  privilege  to  every  other 
Company,  furnishes  upon  a single  track  road  ac- 
commodations which  the-  people  of  any  respecta- 
ble village  in  the  ’West  would  spurn  with  con- 
tempt.” 

In  caae  of  foreign  war,  as  ho  truly  remarks, 
the  transmission  of  large  bodies  of  troops  and 
munitions  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
would  be  practically  stopped.  There  was,  in- 
deed, a time  during  the  present  rebellion  when 
Washington  was  threatened . Tho  Camden  and. 
Amboy  Road  was  found  to  be  utterly  inadequate 
to  the  transport  of  the  troops  across  New  Jersey. 
One  of  the  new  roads  carried 'some  thirty  thou- 
sand soldiers,  running  trains  by  day  and  night ; 
and  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Company 
has  brought  a writ  to  compel  the  Raritan  and 
Delaware  Bay  Company  to  pay  over  into  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  treasury  the  receipts  for 
this  service  to  the  imperiled  Government  ’ 

To  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  notoriously  don- 
trolled  by  this  giant  monopoly,  no  sane  man 
looks  for  redress.  But  a bill  has  passed  the 
United  States  House  cf  Representatives  author- 
izing *he  'i36  of  ether  roads  in  New  Jersey  for 
-ravel  between  other  States,  and  it  only  awaits 
the  action,  or  the  Senate  to  make  it  a law.  It 
ought  to  be  entitled  “ a Bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Ration,”  and  should  be  passed  by  acclamation 
at  the  earliest  day.  The  Camden  and  Amboy 
monopoly  has  become  a national,  nuisance. 


CAMPS  OF  PRISONERS. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  a formida- 
ble plot  at  Chicago  for  the  release  of  the  rebel 
prisoners,  and  turning  them  loose  upon  the  city, 
abandoning  it  to  the  ravage  of  an  immense 
armed  and  organized  mob  under  the  leadership 
of  Marmaduke,  a brother  of  the  rebel  General. 
The  horror  of  such  an  event  it  is  not  easy  to 
imagine,  and  we  can  well  believe  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  city  are  still  restless  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  peril  they  have  escaped  It 
will  always  remain  as  a proof  of  the  odiousness 
of  party-spirit  that  the  prompt  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  prevent  the  insurrection  and  to  save 
innocent  men,  women,  and  children,  our  neigh  - 
bors and  friends,  from  murder,  wrong,  and  pil- 
lage at  tho  hands  of  a drnnken  and  brutal  rab- 
ble, was  denounced  by  party  newspapers  as  a 
reign  of  terror.  Such  a course  was  simply 
an  appeal  to  the  same  passions  to  which  Chicago 
was  exposed,  and  from  which  it  was  happily 
saved. 

But  the  circumstances  should  be  very  gravely 
considered,  and  ought  to  change  the  policy  of 
the  Government  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of 
prisoners.  To  establish  an  immense  camp  of 
prisoners  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  a 
great  city,  and  close  to  all  the  dangerous  ele- 
ments in  the  population  of  every  city,  is  to  in- 
vite danger  Su,h  a camp  threatens  the  city. 
A sudden  descent  upon  it  by  a few  hundred  de- 
termined ruffians,  or  the  opening  of  the  gates  by 
stealth  and  treason,  and  the  arming  and  release 
of  the  desperate  horde  to  rage  and  ravage  at 
their  will,  is  not  only  easy-bnt  pyobpble,  apd  the 
revelations  at  Chicago  ale1  pkotif  of  St.  If 


prisoners  are  to  be  massed,  it  should  he  in  some 
fort  or  upon  a carefully  guarded  island,  and  not 
near  a large  town. 

But  whether  the  Government  changes  its 
policy  in  this  respect  or  not,  we  hope  that  the 
spectacle  of  party  malignity,  which  the  Chicago 
plot  produced,  will  be  freshly  remembered  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country.  To  stigmatize  the  sum- 
mary exposure  and  prevention  of  a massacre, 
with  consequences  that  can  not  be  conceived,  as 
a reign  of  terror  inaugurated  by  the  Government, 
compels  the  inquiry  what  those  pape.-s  would 
have  said  of  the  plot  itself  it  it  had  not  been  dis- 
covered. Would  they  have  called  it  “a  rising 
of  the  people,”  or  “ a great  popular  reaction,” 
or  “ the  people  moving  ?” 

The  demagogues  who  take  the  name  of  the 
people  in  vain,  who  denounce  “the  Govern- 
ment” as  if  it  were  a tyrant  above  them  instead 
of  being  the  people  themselves  constitutionally 
expressing  and  executing  their  will,  are  ene- 
mies of  the  country  and  of  human  nature  quite 
as  dangerous  as  armed  rebels,  and  a thousand- 
fold meaner. 


RICHARD  HILDRETH. 

We  observe  with  the  greatest  regret  a state- 
ment that  Richard  Hildreth,  the  historian, 
who  was  appointed  in  1861  Consul  to  Trieste, 
is  hopelessly  ill  with  a softening  of  the  brain. 

Mr.  Hildreth  is  one  of  the  quiet,  patient, 
persistent,  and  efficient  workmen,  who  do  less 
for  their  own  fame  than  that  of  others  He  be- 
longs to  that  great  body  of  unrecognized  rtu- 
dents  and  authors  who  supply  the  hard-earned 
material  upon  which  others  build,  like  the  coral 
insects,  who  invisibly  construct  the  reefs  upon 
which  islands  rise,  in  whose  foliage  the  most 
brilliant  birds  soar  and  sing. 

His  history  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
settlement  of  the  country  down  to  1821,  fills 
six  volumes,  and  is  a monument  of  faithful  la- 
bor and  extensive  research.  It  traces  with  clear- 
ness the  steadily-progressive  development  of  tho 
groat  controversy  which  has  now  ended  in  civil 
war,  and  is  a body  of  political  information  quite 
unsurpassed.  It  is  none  the  less  valuable  that 
Mr.  Hildreth  Is  a Fedeiahst  of  the  Hamilto- 
nian school,  for  recent  events  show  beyond  ques- 
tion that  Hamilton  wa3  not  altogether  wrong 
in  his  estimate  of  the  tendency  o?  our  system. 
The  work  has  few  graces  of  style ; but  it  is  clear 
and  concise  and  honest,  and  is  indispensable  to 
the  3t,udent  of  American  history. 

Other  works  of  Mr.  Hildreth  reveal  the 
same  qaalities  of  accuracy  and  thoroughness, 
and  his  long  fidelity  to  the  principles  which 
brought  the  Administration  into  power  four 
years  ago  was  properly  recognized  by  his  con- 
sular appointment.  We  had  hoped  that  his 
labors  might  be  suspended  and  his  health  estab- 
lished in  the  soft  Adriatic  air.  But  if  the  news 
be  true,  Mr.  Hildreth  is  another  of  the  learned 
and  exhausted  scholars  by  whose  melancholy 
fate  all  hard  workers  with  tho  brain  should  be 
warned. 

CHARLES  WESLEY’S  .POETRY. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  literary 
history  of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  is  the  revival 
of  hymn  literature.  The  initial  impulse  seems  to 
have  been  given  by  Keble’s  “Christian  Year.” 
Almost  every  branch  of  the  Church  has  shared  in 
the  movement,  both  in  England  and  America.  New 
collections  of  hymns,  ancient  and  modem,  have  ap- 
peared with  almost  every  year  since  1860.  Almost 
every  school  of  Christian  thought  aud  feeling  has 
given  birth  to  a Lyra , the  favorite  title  for  such  col- 
lections The  Lyra  Germanica  was  followed  by  the 
Lyra  Ang’icana;  the  Lyra  Eucharistiea  by  tho  Lyra 
Msssiamca;  and  the  Lyra  Domestics  appears  to 
have  closed  that  series.  The  less  pretentious  col- 
lections, undei  simpler  titles,  are  too  numerous  to 
mention  here.  Many  of  them  are  ephemeral;  but 
two  or  three  aie  good  enough  to  be  cherished  in  the 
Church  as  permanent  possessions. 

It  is  a little  strange  that  the  best  of  these  collec- 
tions should  be  the  work,  not  of  any  school  or  sect, 
nor  of  any  ecclesiastical  person,  but  of  an  English 
Lawyer.  The  Book  of  Praise,  by  Sir  Roundell 
Palmer,  her  Majesty’s  Solicitor-General,  far  excels 
ali  other  recent  gatherings  of  hymns  in  catholicity 
of  spirit  and  in  litei'ary  taste.  Tt  selects  the  best 
of  old  hymn?  and  new  without  reference  to  sect  or 
party  in  the  Church.  The  names  of  Watts  and 
Wesley  appear  more  frequently  in  its  pages  than 
any  others— proof  at  once  of  Sir  Roundell  Palm- 
er’s critical  skill  and  of  his  freedom  from  sectarian 
prejudice. 

It  now  appears  that  on?  of  our  New  York  mer- 
chants has  devoted  his  leisure  for  years,  like  the 
British  Solicitor-General,  to  studies  In  sacred  song. 
The  elegant  fruit  of  these  hor<B  subsecivm  is  before 
us  in  a volume  entitled  “ Sacred  Poetry , selected 
from  the  Works  of  the  Ren.  Charles  Wesley,  ed- 
ited by  a Lay  Member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  (New  York:  Kelley  & Brother,  1864).”  Such 
a collection  has  long  been  needed.  The  most  ap- 
preciative critics  have  agreed,  we  think,  in  placing 
Charles  Wesley  at  the  head  of  the  Christian  lyr- 
ists. It  is  recorded  to  the  credit  of  Watts,  his  great 
rival,  that  he  said  he  would  give  all  he  had  written  for 
the  honor  of  being  the  author  ot  Wesley’s  magnifi- 
cent hymn,  entitled  “ Wrestling  Jacob."  The  London 
Quarterly  calls  Wesley  “ tho  most  gitted  minstrel 
of  the  modern  Church.'’  Jasjes  Montgomery,  at 
once  poet  and  critic,  declares  that  he 1 ‘ has  celebrated 
the  everlasting  themes  of  Christian  experience  with 
an  affluence  of  diction  and  a splendor  of  coloring 
rarely  surpassed.”  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  gives  as 
the  requisites  of  a good  hymn,  “ simplicity,  fresh- 


ness, and  reality  of  feeling;  a consistent  elevation 
of  tone;  and  a rhythm  easy  and  harmonious,  but 
not  jingling  or  trivial.”  No  writer  has  met  these 
requirements  more  fully  than  Wesley.  A mere 
setting  forth  of  Christian  doctrine  in  verse  does  not 
constitute  a hymn ; the  thought  must  be  fitted  to 
tiie  needs  of  song ; the  hymn  must  be  really  lyrical, 
or  it  will  not  endure.  Such  hymns  can  not  be  made 
to  order ; they  are  t!  > spontar*  ous  product  of  Chris- 
tian thought  and  feeling,  working  by  and  through 
the  imagination.  And  in  point  of  spontaneousnees, 
poetic  feeling,  and  harmony  of  numbers,  Charles 
Wesley  is,  of  all  hymn  wi.ters,  facile  prittceps. 
Snatches  of  his  verse  haunt  the  memory  of  thou- 
sands who  never  heard  hie  name.  The  highest  test 
of  poetry,  according  to  Coleridge,  is  that  “ we  re- 
turn to  it;"  and  the  hymns  of  Wesley  stand  this 
test  to  perfection. 

The  literary  and  Christian  public  will  thank  the 
editor  of  the  beautiful  volume  before  us  for  his  labor 
of  love.  It  contains  the  cream  of  Charles  Wes- 
ley’s poetry ; not  merely  the  hymns  given  in  the 
ordinary  books,  but  many  others  that  have  never 
before  appeared.  The  form  of  tho  work,  as  to  ty- 
pography and  binding,  is  equal  to  its  matter.  No 
more  beautiful  gift-book  for  the  holidays  has  ap- 
peared ; and  In  this  way  it  will,  we  trust,  reach 
hundreds  of  families.  And  all  who  examine  the 
book,  and  can  appreciate  it,  will  rejoice  that  Mr. 
Thomas  M ‘Mullen's  h 'urs  of  leisure  have  been  so 
gracef  ully  and  profitably  o.npl^yed. 

TO  THE  SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

The  following  letter  suggests  that  the  Cominis- 
uion  shall  extend  their  business.  But  wo  are  very 
sure  that  our  correspondent  will  see  that  he  surest? 
nothing  less  -.ban  that  the  Sanitary  Commission 
shall  become  the  great  army  sutler,  and  that,  it  lias 
no  authority  to  do  so.  We  wish  most  sincerely  that 

Private and  all  other  victims  could  be  rclie  -ed 

of  the  extortioners,  but  he  must  tty  again  to  devise 
a satisfactory  method : 


“ Dear  Sir,— None  can  so  truly  appreciate  the  labors  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission  as  do  we  who  are  their  bene- 
ficiaries in  the  camp  and  field.  Their  labors  are  gigantic, 
and  at  first  sight  it  would  appear  unjust  to  seek  to  tax 
them  with  an  additional  burden ; but  when  I ask  only  a 
kindness  to  bo  compensated,  1 hope  the  proposition  made 
will  be  considered. 

“ Sutlers,  as  they  now  exist  among  us,  are  a sort  ot  ‘ nec- 
essary evil  ’ They  charge  us  exorbitant  prices  for  every 
little  luxury  the  soldier  craves,  and  oae  of  theii  prices- 
current  would  rival  any  yet  given  from  reheldoiu.  Take 
a few  items:  Canned  fruits,  $1  to  $1  25;  eweet  potatoes, 
15  cents  per  pound;  cheese,  60  cents;  onions,  15  cents; 
1 ounce  sweet-oil,  15  cents ; butter,  85  cents — and  every 
thing  in  proportion  Now  what  we  want  is  that  the  San- 
itary Commission  extend  t Heir  field  of  labor  so  far  as  to 
furnish  the  few  articles  wo  want  at  compensating  prices. 
Or  if  the  Christian  Commission  were  to  do  this,  they  would 
find  the  Gospel  of  to  j>  prices  an  excellent  adjunct  to  the 
Gospel  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  This  would  require  but  an 
outlay  ot  ■constantly-returning  capital,  and  the  employ, 
ment  of  a -roan  army  of  cleiks.  These  clerks  should  be 
discharged  or  pensioned  soldiers,  when  qualified  ones  can 
be  had 

“ Please  make  this  suggestion,  and  oblige  many  victims. 

“ Y ours.  Private .” 


FOR  THE  SOLDIER’S  CHILD. 

Tiie  New  York  Stato  Volunteer  Institute  was 
established  about  eighteen  months  since  at  Suspen- 
sion Bridge,  Niagara  County,  Now  York,  to  furnish 
a home  for  and  to  educate  the  sons  of  dead  or  dis- 
abled officers  and  soldiers,  and  if  funds  enough  can 
be  raised  it  will  be  made  a National  instead  of  a 
State  institution.  It  is  a military  school,  but  it 
proposes  to  fit  the  cadets  for  any  honorable  pursuit. 

The  appeals  tc  public  charity  for  projects  con- 
nected with  the  war  have  been  so  many,  and  the 
applications  for  the  advantages  of  the  Institute  have 
so  largely  increased,  that  the  proprietors  now  pro- 
pose to  relieve  those  who  wish  to  aid  the  institu- 
tion by  changing  a donation  into  a purchase.  That 
they  may  furnish  shelter,  food,  clothing,  and  a lib- 
eral education  to  the  children  under  their  charge 
they  ask  fifty  thousand  subscriptipns  at  two  dollars 
each,  for  which  every  subscriber  will  receive  a fine 
large  steel-plate  portrait  of  the  President,  General 
Grant,  or  any  corps  commander,  and  also  a cer- 
tificate representing  a share  in  the  distribution  of 
real  estate  in  and  near  the  city  of  New  York  to  be 
made  on  Washington’s  birthday,  February  22, 18G5, 
the  profits  to  be  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  the  Volun- 
teer Institute. 

We  are  informed  that  the  institution  has  the  ap- 
proval oi  General  Hooker,  Governor  Seymour,  the 
late  General  Wadsworth,  and  Mr.  Rice,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  The  President  is 
Colonel  W.  II.  Young,  and  the  Treasurer  Captain 
H R.  Randall,  P.  O.  box  4262,  New  York  city. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

GENERAL  8HERMAN’8  CAMPAIGN 

Untii.  Sherman  has  reached  the  sea  we  may  expect  no 
definite  information  concerning  his  progress.  The  rebel 
journals  will  not  afford  “ aid  and  comfort  co  the  enemy" 
by  heralding  his  successes,  but  so  long  as  they  keep  silence 
we  may  be  assured  that  he  has  met  with  no  reverse.  This 
much  appears  to  bo  certain  s that  he  started  on  Novenilier 
14  in  two  columns  on  the  line  ot  the  two  principal  rail- 
roads thnt  run  eastward  across  the  State  from  Atlanta, 
and  that  his  advanced  cavalry  has  taken  Milledgeville, 
which  lies  between  the  two  railroads  a bow  mentioned. 

These  two  railroads  are  the  Georgia  Tlailrcad,  which 
runs  almost  directly  east  from  Atlanta  to  Augusta,  on  the 
Savannah  River,  and  the  Macon  and  Western  Railroad, 
which  at  starting  runs  nearly  south  from  Atlanta  to 
Burnesville,  and  then  takes  an  eastward  course  through 
Macon  to  Savannah.  From  Atlanta  to  Macon  is  104  miles ; 
from  Macon  to  Savannah  180  miles.  Sherman's  orders  for 
the  march  were  issued  November  9.  The  right  wing,  con- 
sisting ot  the  Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth  Corps,  was  to  be 
commanded  by  General  Howard,  and  the  left,  consisting 
of  the  Fourteenth  and  Twentieth,  by  General  Slocum. 
Each  regiment  to  have  one  wagon  and  one  ambulance, 
and  each  brigade  a due  proportion  of  ammunition  and  pro- 
vision wagons  and  ambulances.  The  army  to  forage  lib- 
erally off  the  country  during  the  march,  each  brigade 
having  its  foraging  company  and  arranging  for  at  least 
• days’  provision  ahead  and  three  days’  forage.  No  de- 


struction of  property  to  bo  permitted  when  the  army  Is 
unmolested,  but  in  districts  which  offer  resistance  a dev- 
astation to  be  made  more  or  less  relentless,  according  to 
the  measure  of  hostility.  Able-bodied  negroes  may  be 
taken,  unless  there  should  be  a (scarcity  of  Riippliee.  It  is 
probable  that  to  Genei  al  Sherman’s  cavalry  will  be  com- 
mitted the  necessary  destruction  of  property,  while  tiie 
infantry  will  move  steadily  onward  to  the  new  base  ot 
operations. 

foe  18th  General  Beauregard  Issued  a manifesto  to 
the  citizens  of  Georgia,  calling  upon  them  to  rally  around 
| Governor  Brown,  to  obstruct  the  roadc  in  Sherman’s  front, 
flank,  and  rear,  and  promising  to  be  with  them  soon.  The 
latter  promise  he  appears,  from  the  late  Macon  papeiv.  to 
have  redeemed,  leaving  Hood  to  fight  Thomas  in  Central 
Tennessee. 

THE  8HKNANDOAH. 

, A cavalry  reconnoissance  was  undertaken  November  21 
by  Luster  s and  Powell’s  cavalry  divisions  under  General 
Torbert.  ■pie  enemy  was  found  some  distance  beyond 
Mount  Jackson,  at  Rood’s  Hill,  on  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Shenandoah.  Here  an  engagement  took  place,  to  which 
our  cavalry,  being  outnumbered,  was  repulsed  , bus  it  as 
ascertained  that  Kershaw’s  Division  had  left  the  V- .( .y  for 
Richmond.  On  the  same  day  Devin’s  Division  made  a re- 
connoissance toward  Front  RoyaL 

EAST  TENNE88KE. 

General  Breckinridge,  after  his  fight  with  Bnihrldge  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ilolston  in  West  Virginia,  proceeded 
with  his  army  into  East  Tennessee,  where  about  the  nlu- 
dle  of  November  he  effected  a junction  with  Vaughan. 
He  then  marched  against  General  Gillem,  who  had,  after 
his  victory  over  Vaughan  and  a pursuit  of  the  latter  to 
Bristol,  fallen  back  on  Bull’s  Gap,  where  he  waited  In 
vain  for  reinforcements  On  the  1 3th , having  turned  Gll- 
lem’s  position,  Breckinridge,  with  Vaughan  and  Duke, 
made  an  attack  a little  after  midnight,  and  succeeded  in 
completely  routing  the  Federa’  force.  Our  loss  was  about 
400.  Gillem  then  fell  back  to  Strawberry  Plains,  where, 
at  the  bridge  over  the  Holston,  the  enemy’s  advanee  was 
checked.  Burbridge  has  been  sent  to  Cumberland  Gap  to 
prevent  that  post  from  falling  into  the  enemy’s  hands. 

GENERAL  THOMAS’S  CAMPAIGN. 

General  Thomas  evacuated  Pulaski  November  23;  and 
that  place,  together  with  Huntsville  and  Decatur,  are  in 
tho  enemy’s  possession.  Our  forces  fell  back  first  to  Co- 
lumbia, where  an  attack  made  by  Hood  was  repulsed,  and 
then  to  Franklin,  which  is  oniy  twenty  miles  south  of 
Nashville.  It  is  conjectured  that  he  fell  back  to  receive 
reinforcements. 

A reconnoissance  lately  made  by  our  gun-bcaia  up  the 
Tennessee  developed  ihe  fact  that  the  river  vaa  lined 
with  rebel  pickets  from  Johnson vilie  to  Pine  Bluff:' thin 
district  was  under  the  command  of  the  rebei  Genera’ 
Lyon.  Hood’s  army  was  reported  by  deserters  and  stouta 
to  be  35,000  strong,  with  3T  guns. 

THE  PLOT  TO  BURN  NEW  YORK. 

On  tho  night  ot  November  20  a band  of  conspire  to:  a, 
under  rebel  auspices,  attempted  to  execute  their  long- 
cherished  plot  to  !»y  New  York  City  in  ashes.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  conspirators  to  set  fire  to  all  the  principal 
hotels,  and  to  kindle  a iong  line  of  fires  that  should  Insure 
the  utter  destruction  of  Broadway,  whiie  at  the  same  time 
portions  of  the  city  remote  from  each  other  should  each 
become  a centre  ot  distracting  alarms.  If  the  plot  had 
succeeded  nothing  could  have  saved  the  city  from  ntte.r 
destruction.  The  fires  were  kindled  by  leaving  quantities 
of  phosphorus  where  it  would  become  exposed  to  the  air 
in  the  rooms  of  the  hotels,  and  the  furniture  of  the  ■•ooma 
was  so  arranged  as  to  help  on  the  incipient  conflagration. 
More  than  a dozen  hotels  were  fired  in  this  mauner.  and 
an  attempt  was  also  made  to  ignite  Barnum’s  Museum. 
Among  the  hotels  were  the  Astor,  St.  Nicholas,  Fifth 
Avenue,  Lafarge,  8t  James,  Metropolitan,  Howard,  Unit- 
ed States,  Lovejoys,  Tammany,  Belmont,  Hanfoid,  and 
others.  Only  a temporary  and  trifling  Injury  was  accom- 
plished, owing  to  the  well-ordered  action  of  the  police. 
General  Dix,  on  the  26th,  issued  orders  to  the  effect  that 
the  culprits.,  upon  their  conviction,  should  be  executed 
without  a day’s  delay,  and  that  all  persona  from  insurgent 
states  not  registering  their  names  at  the  Provost  Marshal’s 
office  should  be  regarded  and  treated  as  spies. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  Greyhound,  General  Butler's  dispatch  steamer, 
caught  fire  in  the  James  River,  November  87,  and  was 
burned  to  tho  water’s  edge.  Generals  Butler  and  Schenck 
and  Admiral  Porter  were  on  board  at  the  time,  but  eocaped 
without  Injury.  Ten  horses  belonging  to  General  But'es 
and  staff  were  consumed  in  the  flames. 

The  pirate  steamer  Florida,  while  lying  at  anchor  in 
Hampton  Roads,  was  run  into  by  an  army  steamer,  on  the 
2Ttb  in?L,  aud  sunk  in  nine  fathoms  of  water.  The  officers 
of  the  Florida  have  been  confined  in  Fort  Warren. 


Roger  A.  IPryor,  now  a private  soldier  tn  the  Confederate 
army,  but  formerly  a rebel  General,  was  captured,  Novem- 
ber 25,  by  ihe  Fifth  Corps  pickets  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac. while  attempting  to  exchange  papers  with  our  pick- 
ets, and  has  been  brought  to  Washington  and  committed 
to  tho  Old  Capitol  Prison.  Pryor  was  taken  in  retaliation 
tor  the  recent  capture  of  Captain  Bnrbridge  by  the  rebel 
pickets,  under  similar  circumstances,  and  claims  that  Gen- 
eral Lee  ordered  the  release  of  Burbridge  on  Saturday. 
But  the  latter  has,  since  the  capture  of  Pryor,  been  dis- 
missed the  army,  for  disobeying  the  order  forbidding  the 
exchange  of  papers  with  the  enemy,  and  Pryor  will  possi- 
bly not  regain  his  freedom  on  this  plea. 

General  Hancock  has  orders  to  organize  in  the  District 
of  Colnmbia  a new  corps,  which  is  to  consist  of  20,000  men 
who  have  been  in  the  service  for  at  least  two  years  The 
corps  is  to  be  raised  by  January  1, 1.865, 

AdviceB  from  1 1 alifay  eC  November  19  state  that  tho  new 
rebel  privateer  Chichxmavya  had  sailed  for  another  cruise. 
In  her  previous  crnlse  she  destroyed  American  commerce 
to  the  value  of  half  a million  dollars. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

JAPAN. 

Ii  is  well  Known  that,  although  Japan  has  been  forced  to 
make  treatieo  with  the  great  Powers  of  Christendom,  she 
has  never  been  able  to  make  the  subordinate  prince?  suffi- 
ciently tractable  to  insure  their  execution.  The  entrance 
to  the  Inland  Sea,  which  separates  the  two  smaller  islands 
on  the  south  from  the  main  island  of  Japan,  is  by  three 
straits.  Of  these  the  most  convenient  for  commercial  pti  im- 
poses is  that  known  as  the  Straits  of  SimonosaSd.  on  the 
west  The  entrance  has  been  strongly  guarded  by  the 
Prince  of  Nagato,  whose  province  commands  -t  on  tne 
north.  Of  late  the  Prince  has  greatly  strengthened  the 
fortifications,  with  s view  to  the  exclusion  cf  foreign  •"ea- 
sels. About  a year  ago  French,  English,  and  American 
vessels  were  fired  npoa  Lately  the  English  vessel  Cor - 
mo  rant  had  a gun  fired  across  her  bera.  It  was  then  de- 
termined by  all  ihe  foreign  ministers  at  Yokohama  that 
the  forts  must  he  reduced.  Sixteen  vessels  of  war  were 
engaged  in  the  expedition.  The  American  Minister  not 
having  a man-of-war  at  his  command  sent,  a sailing  vessel 
to  represent  the  American  flag.  Half  of  the  vessels  were 
English,  three  were  French,  and  five  Dutch.  After  three 
days*  fighting  the  straits  were  opened.  The  Allies  lost 
forty-six  men,  and  the  Japanese  from  two  fo  three  hundred. 
The  forts  are  to  be  dismantled. 


Advices  from  Mexico  Bay  that  tho  military  force  ol 
Juarez  at  Oajaca,  where  he  himself  was  at  the  date  ot 
latest  accounts,  consists  of  about  seven  thousand  men,  but 
that  more  than  half  of  them  are  new  recruits,  unfit  for  im- 
mediate service.  These  advices,  whicbffcome  through  im- 
perial channels,  detail  extensive  spoliations  of  Church  and 
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SERVING  OUT  RATIONS  TO  OUR  EXCHANGED  PRISONERS  ON  BOARD  THE  “NEW  YORK."— [Sketched  by  William  Waud.] 


OUR  EXCHANGED  PRISONERS 

No  more  touching  scene  has  occurred  during  the 
war  than  that  which  glorified  the  deck  of  the  Eliza 
Ilanrox,  Colonel  Mclford’s  dispatch  boat,  on  Fri- 
day, November  18,  and  which  we  illustrate  on  page 
788.  On  that  day  we  began  to  receive  from  the 
rebel  authorities  those  of  our  exchanged  prisoners 
who  were  in  the  best  condition  for  repioval.  Shout- 
ing and  cheering,  they  step  on  deck  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  old  flag.  To  these  few  the  prison- 
pens  ot  Andersonville  have  become  only  a remem- 
brance, except  in  so  far  as  tho  terrible  record  of  the 
life  there  lived  is  written  in  their  gaunt  faces,  scur- 
vied limbs,  and  exhausted  strength.  The  link 
which  has  bound  them  to  the  horrors  of  the  past  is 
broken,  though  it  has  left  its  scars  and  lacerations 
on  their  limbs.  No  words  can  describe  the  exulta- 
tion of  these  long-sufferers  at  their  release.  Scrofu- 
lous cripples  throw  away  their  crutches  and  walk 
erect  with  the  inspiration  of  simple  joy ; men  who 


by  want  and  home-sickness  have  been  brought  to 
the  verge  <}f  idiocy,  or  been  smitten  for  months  with 
almost  hopeless  melancholy,  shout  for  the  old  flag 
and  for  Colonel  Mdlfokd,  and,  regardless  of  the 
presence  of  their  rebel  companions,  sing, 

“Rally  round  the  flag,  boys. 

From  near  and  from  far, 

Down  with  the  traitor. 

And  up  with  the  star!” 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  describe  the  good  cheer  inherent 
in  plenty  of  hot  coffee  and  boiled  hams  for  men  who 
for  months  have  been  literally  starving  in  a country 
abounding  with  provisions.  We  have  on  this  pago 
illustrated  the  scene  on  board  tho  New  York  as  tho 
rations  of  ham  and  coffee  were  served  out  to  the 
prisoners.  To  the  luxury  of  palatable  food  is  added 
that  of  the  bath  and  of  clean,  new  clothes. 

The  number  of  prisoners  already  exchanged  is 
twelve  hundred  and  forty-six.  According  to  late 
advices  the  exchange  was  interrupted  on  account 
of  the  damaged  railway  communications  on  the  line 


of  Sherman’s  march.  We  hope  that  Sherman 
will  cortipcnsate  for  this  by  redeeming  all  our  pris- 
oners at  Millen.  The  prison-camp  at  Anderson- 
ville was  almost  entirely  vacated  early  in  Novem- 
ber; east  of  Milledgeville  a few  miles  is  “Camp 

# Lawton,”  which  it  is  not  improbable  that  our  cav- 

* airy  has  reached.  The  stockade  at  Millen  contains 
Beveral  thousand  of  our  prisoners ; and  there  are  a 

targe  number  in  the  hospitals  at  Savannah.  The 
argest  prison-camp  in  the  rebel  States  is  at  Flor- 
ence, about  one  hundred  miles  from  Charleston,  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  South  Carolina;  here, 
within  the  space  of  thirty-two  acres,  sixteen  thou- 
sand prisoners  are  confined.  • 

At  Andersonville  there  were,  a few  weeks  ago, 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  prisoners.  So 
dreadful  was  the  pestilence  engendered  from  the 
close  contact  of  the  men,  from  filth,  and  from  starv- 
ation, that  eleven  thousand  of  these  were  thrown 
uncoffined  into  the  trenches  around  the  stockade. 
Then,  when  inhumanity  itself  shuddered  at  its  own 


extravagant  malice — when  even  the  rebel  surgeons 
protested  and  uttered  complaints  which  more  than 
bear  out  the  statements  which  we  have  received 
from  returned  prisoners — then  the  prison  was  brok- 
en up  and  the  prisoners  dispersed.  The  regulations 
and  treatment  of  the  prisoners  at  Florence  are  sim- 
ilar to  what  they  were  at  Andersonville,  and  the 
mortality  nearly  as  great.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  every  feature  of  this  barbarous  and  inhuman 
treatment  was  unnecessary.  Our  prisoners  could 
have  easily  been  supplied  with  food,  for  the  South- 
ern people  are  not  suffering  for  the  want  of  sub- 
sistence ; the  only  difficulty  has  been  that  of  trans- 
portation, and  this  had  no  application  to  the  region 
in  which  our  prisoners  have  been  confined.  Nor 
was  there  need  of  suffering  from  nakedness  or  in- 
sufficient warmth  ; the  former  we  ourselves  would 
have  promptly  relieved  if  the  opportunity  had  been 
given,  and  the  latter  could  easily  have  been  relieved 
by  the  plentiful  supply  of  pine  wood  in  forests  im- 
mediately surrounding  the  prison-camps. 
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ALLATOONA. 

Dismounted  from  hiB  horse, 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill, 

S*Yod  our  gallant  General  Corse, 

And  he  stood  erect  and  still. 

He  could  see  them  far  below, 

From  the  summit  where  he  stood, 

He  could  see  them  come  and  go, 

All  the  rebels  under  Hood. 

Under  all  the  far-off  trees 

He  could  see  them  form  their  lines, 
They  were  gathering  like  bees 
Beneath  the  oaks  and  pines. 

And  the  hero  watched  them  now 
As  a man  may  look  on  death, 

With  a clouding  of  the  brow 
And  a quickening  of  the  breath. 

• 

For  the  traitors  were  a host 
That  hourly  swelled  and  grew, 

And  around  him  at  his  post 
The  loyal  men  wefe  few. 

Then  heavenward  looked  he, 

And  a prayer  was  in  his  ey8s, 

But  the  banner  of  the  free 

Waved  between  him  and  the  skies. 
And  the  blue  of  heaven  was  blent 
With  the  stars,  as  if,  just  then, 

’Twas  an  answer  God  had  sent 
To  the  leader  and  his  men. 

Up  the  hill  the  flag  of  truce 
With  its  folds  of  dingy  white, 

Came  as  if  it  could  seduce 
Our  General  from  the  fight. 

And  the  message  that  it  brought 
From  the  rebel  in  the  wood 
Was  as  if  a coward  wrought 
As  a scribe  for  General  Hood. 

“Now  yield  ye  to  our  strength, 

Ere  we  come  With  might  and  main, 
For  yield  ye  must  at  length, 

And  the  bloodshed  will  be  vain.” 

On  the  flag  gazed  General  Corse, 

As  in  thought,  but  not  in  doubt; 

Then  he  leaned  upon  his  horse, 

And  he  wrote  this  answer  out : 

“Ye  may  come  whene'er  ye  will, 

Ye  may  come  with  might  and  main, 

I will  answer  for  it  still 

That  the  bloodshed  is  not.  vain." 

Back,  underneath  the  trees, 

Went  the  flag  of  truce,  and  then, 
Like  clouds  of  climbing  bees, 

All  the  valley  swarmed  with  men. 

No  pen  can  paint  the  strife, 

Nor  the  long  and  desperate  fight 
When  we  gave  life  after  life 
For  our  flag  and  for  the  right. 

We  saw  the  false  ranks  reel, 

And  all  the  bloody  morn 
They  sank  beneath  our  steel 
Like  newly  ripened  corn. 

Bleeding  and  faint  our  chief, 

But  watching  still,  he  stood, 

With  a smile  of  grim  relief, 

The  retreating  ranks  of  Hood. 

And  he  murmured,  “I  mourn  the  dead, 
And  blood  has  poured  like  rain, 

But  ’twas  true  as  trutu  that  I said, 

It  should  not  be  fhed  in  vain. 


UNION  BEFUGEES. 

W e give  on  our  first  page  an  illustration  represent- 
ing Union  Refugees  at  Kingston,  Georgia,  on 
their  way  North.  The  number  of  these  arrivals  is 
daily  increasing.  Since  Sherman  with  the  main 
bodj*  of  his  army  advanced  southward,  abandoning 
Northern  Georgia,  this  region  has  become  one  not 
very  safe  and  pleasant  to  those  who  have  by  the 
presence  of  our  army  been  emboldened  to  declare 
their  preference  for  the  old  Union.  The  Richmond 
journals  dwell  upon  the  departure  of  these  loyalists 
with  peculiar  satisfaction,  on  the  ground  that  it 
diminishes  that  opposition  in  Georgia  which  has  al- 
ways been  an  element  of  danger  to  the  Confederacy. 


INSPECTION  ON  BOARD  THE 
“ METACOMET.” 

A W»  have  frequently  given  illustrations  of  the 
inspection  of  our  land-forces.  We  give  our  read- 
ers this  week  on  page  789  a representation  of  the 
crew  and  guns  of  the  gun-boat  Metacomet  at  their 
Sunday  morning  inspection.  The  Metacomet  be- 
longs to  Admiral  Fabragut’s  Gulf  Squadron,  and 
mounts  ten  guns,  some  of  which  appear  in  the 
sketch.  This  is  oDe  of  our  lately-built  gun-boat-', 
having  been  in  commission  during  the  past  year 
only.  She  took  a prominent  part  in  the  capture 
of  the  forts  and  in  the  fight  with  the  Tennessee  in 
Mobile  Bay  last  August. 


FRONT  AND  REAli. 

The  interesting  sketch  which  we  give  our  read- 
ers this  week  on  page  796  represents  a curious, 
but  saddening  feature  of  the  battle-field.  Look  at 
the  picture  of  the  battle  at  the  front,  where  our  poor 
soldiers,  battling  f^  ttaijofihto— tttejrs  and  ours — 
are  risking  preciousliveS.  are*  suffering  from  severe, 
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if  not  mortal,  wounds,  and  their  blood  stains  the  con- 
tested field.  Turn  then  from  this  picture  and  look  to 
what  is  going  on  in  the  rear.  Here,  under  shelti^- 
of  heavy  wagons,  are  teamsters  and  sutlers,  and  oth- 
er non-combatants,  playing  cards,  or  engaged  in 
other  amusements,  as  regardless  of  what  is  going 
on  a few  rods  distant  at  the  front— what  games  con- 
tested or  what  problems  solved— as  if  they  were 
congregated  together  at  a fair.  Between  the  mimic 
strife  in  the  rear  and  the  excitiug  game  at  the  front 
how  short  a space,  but  a contrast  of  what  opposites ! 


THE  STONE  RIVER  MONUMENT. 

The  Stone  Jiiver  battle-ground  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  Murfrecsborough,  Tennessee.  Indeed  the  bat- 
tle there  fought  is  frequently  called  the  battle  of 
Murfreesborough.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the 
last  day  of  1862  and  the  second  day  of  1863,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  severely  contested  on  record. 
Our  force,  under  General  Rosecrans,  numbered  lit- 
tle more  than  40,000,  while  General  Bragg  com- 
manded an  army  of  over  60,000.  Our  loss  in  killed 
amounted  to  1500,  in  wounded  to  7245 ; the  total 
loss  being  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  army  engaged. 
The  fighting  really  lasted  during  seven  days,  and 
resulted  in  our  occupation  of  Murfreesborough.  No 
more  gallant  fighting  was  ever  done  than  by  our 
army  at  Stone  River,  and  it  is  fitting  that  over  the 
resting-place  of  so  many  brave  heroes  should  be 
erected  this  memorial  of  soldierly  fellowship  and 
of  popular  gratitude. 


CAPTURE  OF  THE  “HOPE.” 

We  illustrate  on  page  797  the  capture  of  the 
blockade-runner  Hope  by  the  United  States  steam- 
er sEolus  on  the  morning  of  October  22.  The  ves- 
sel was  chased  out  from  the  bar  of  Cape  Fear  River 
and  captured  after  a run  of  five  hours.  She  was 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  fleet  of  blockade-runners; 
she  was  built  in  Liverpool  in  1864  at  a cost  of 
£60,000.  Her  crew  numbered  sixty-eight  men. 
She  was  built  of  steel,  and  her  engines  are  from  the 
Victoria  Iron  Works.  She  is  400  feet  long,  40  feet 
beam,  and  is  1200  tons  English  measurement.  Ev- 
ery thing  about  the  ship  at  the  time  of  its  capture 
was  in  an  excellent  condition.  Her  cargo  also  was 
valuable.  The  jEoIus  is  a small  boat  not  intended 
for  a sea-going  vessel,  presenting  a great  contrast 
to  her  prize,  which  is  a powerful  ocean  steamer. 
She  has  since  captured  the  iMdy  Stirling , bound 
from  Wilmington  to  Nassau,  with  960  lialcs  of  cot- 
tou. 


HUMORS.  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  End  ok  Table-Turning.— An  inmate  of  a lunatic 
asylum,  driven  mad  by  Spiritualism,  wishes  to  try  to  turn 
the  multiplication-table. 


A CANINE  EPITAPH. 

To  kindred  earth  all  dogs  must  pass— 

This  one’s  short  life  is  over; 

As  people  say,  he’s  “gone  to  grass,” 

Let’s  hope,  poor  dog,  it’s  clover. 

The  son  of  a fond  father,  when  going  to  war,  promised 
to  bring  home  the  head  of  one  of  the  enemy.  IBs  father 
replied,  “I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  come  home  without 
a head,  provided  you  come  safe." 


“ Motto  for  Croquet—11  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.” 

An  Irisliman  was  challenged  at  the  polls  In  Windsor, 
Vermont,  and  his  naturalization  papers  demanded.  Aft- 
er much  hesitation  he  banded  over  a paper  that  proved  to 
be  a bill  against  himself  for  two  barrels  of  whisky. 

A FISHY  CONUNDRUM. 

Q.  Who  swallowed  Jonah  ? 

A.  The  whale. 

Q.  Then  why  is  a milkman  like  a whale? 

' " e he  gets  his  prophet  (profit)  out  of  the  water. 


What  are  the  two  most  sinful  letters  in  the  alphabet  ?— 
N V. 

What  are  the  two  most  intemperate  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet?—X S. 

What  two  letters  of  the  alphabet  shall  become  a neces- 
sary adjective?— S N shall. 

What  two  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  an  ornithological 
adjective  ? — B K. 

What  two  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  most  like  a pea- 
cock?—PN. 

What  two  letters  of  the  alphabet  have  least  In  them  ? 

MT. 

What  two  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  best  to  drink?— 
BRorAL 

What  two  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  most  lik£  the  cra- 
nium of  a drone?— B Z. 

What  two  letters  of  the  alphabet  resemble  an  affection- 
ate remembrance? — A L 

What  two  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  not  cheap?— D R. 

What  two  letters  of  the  alphabet  don’t  you  want  your 
tooth  to  be  like?— A K. 


“I  say,  old  fellow,  what  are  your  politics?"  said  one 
friend,  quizzing  another..  “Conservative;  my  father  was 
Conservative,”  he  replied.  “ And  what  is  your  religion  ?” 
continued  the  other.  “Protestant;  and  my  father  was 
Protestant,"  was  the  answer.  “And  why  are  you  a bach- 
elor f"  said  the  other.  “ Because  my  father-waa  a — oh, 
confound  itl  don’t  botherjme  with  your  stupid  questions." 


CAUTION  TO  IMPOLITE  BACHELORS. 

A lady  of  our  acquaintance,  whose  temper  is  not  gener- 
ally considered  to  be  ol  the  best,  was  insulted  by  a young 
gentleman.  The  Incautious  young  man  failed  to  admire  a 
new  bonnet  she  had  on.  Mark  the  retribution.  She  laid 
herself  out  for  his  capture,  successfully— we  regret  to  say 
—and  now  the  poor  wretch  is  not  only  bound  to  admire 
her  bonnets,  but,  worse  than  all,  to  pay  for  them  I 

TOO  LITERAL. 

Customer  (who  has  been  long  waiting).  “ I say,  waiter, 
liow  long  will  my  chop  be  P’ 

Waiter.  “About  four  inches  and  a ’arf^  Sir!" 

A Question  forthe  Housekeeper’s  Room. — Why  Is  a 
lady  preserving  trait  like  one  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  ? 
—Because  she  becomes  a Jam-maker. 


A chiropodist  in  Paris  commences  his  pnff  with  these 
words:  “All  the  world  lias  corns:  the  fairest,  bolder!, 
best;  Romeo  doubtless  had  corns;  Juliet  had,  probablv, 
and  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  need  not  blush  to  expose 
your  feet  to  the  operator.” 


Why  is  Bhylock  a most  difficult  character  to  perform  ? 
Because  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  do  a Jew. 


Beef  Tea. — A venerable  Scotch  divine,  who  in  his  day 
and  generation  was  remarkable  for  his  primitive  and  ab- 
stinent mode  of  life,  at  length  fell  sick,  and  was  visited  by 
a kind-hearted  lady  from  a neighboring  parish.  On  her 
proposing  to  make  some  beef  tea,  he  inquired  what  it  was, 
and  being  informed  he  promised  to  drink  it  at  his  usual 
dinner-hour.  The  soup  was  accordingly  made  in  the  most 
approved  manner,  and  the  lady  went  home,  directing  him 
to  drink  a quantity  every  day  until  her  return.  This  oc- 
curred a few  days  afterward,  when  the  lady  was  surprised 
to  see  the  beef  tea  almost  undiminished,  and  to  hear  it 
denounced  by  the  worthy  clergyman  as  the  worst  thing  he 
had  ever  tasted.  She  determined  to  try  it  herself,  and 
having  heated  a small  quantity,  pronounced  it  excellent. 
“Ay,  ay,”  quoth  the  divine,  “the  tea  may  drink  well 
enough  that  way,  bnt  try  it  wi’  the  sugar  and  cream  as  I 
did!" 


A Broth  ok  a Conundrum.— From  what  city  of  Europe 
would  you  be  most  likely  to  get  a basin  of  soup?— Turin 
(Tureen). 


A Reave  Man — Oue  who  isn’t  afraid  to  wear  old  clothes 
until  he  is  able  to  pay  for  now. 

Extraordinary  Fact. — A modern  physiologist  notes 
the  extraordinary  fact  that,  at  the  dinner-table,  every 
time  a man  crooks  his  elbow  his  mouth  opens. 

A gentleman  being  prevailed  upon  to  taste  a lady’s 
home-made  wine,  was  asked  for  an  opinion  of  what  he  had 
tasted.  “I  always  give  a candid  one,”  said  her  guest, 
“ where  eating  and  drinking  are  concerned.  It  is  admir- 
able stuff  to  catch  flies." 

—Have  no  ideas  beyond 


How  to  takf.  Him— “ You  don’t  know  how  to  take 
me,"  said  a vulgar  fellow,  to  a gentleman  he  had  insulted. 
“Yes  I do,”  replied  he,  taking  him  by  the  nose. 

. The  Price  of  a Coat. — A rich  manufacturer  at  Sedan, 
somewhat  remarkable  for  stinginess,  went  to  a celebrated 
tailor  at  Paris  to  order  a coht.  He  asked  the  price.  “ A 
hundred  and  fifty  francs.”  He  thought  this  rather  dear. 
“I  shall  fiimish  my  own  cloth,"  he  said.  “ JuBt  as  you 
like.  Sir,"  replied  tha  tailor.  The  coat  having  been  sent, 
the  manufacturer  asked  what  he  had  to  pay  for  the  mak- 
ing. “A  hundred  and  fifty  francs,"  was  again  the  an- 
swer. “But  I furnished  the  cloth."  “Sir,"  said  the 
tnilor,  “I  never  reckon  the  cloth;  I always  give  it  into 
the  bargain." 


A “Fire  Escape.’’— When  it  breaks  out. 

Why  is  gas  like  poetry  ?— Because  it  Is  always  found  in 


Upon  a traveler  telling  General  Doyle,  an  Irishman, 
that  he  had  been  where  the  bugs  were  so  large  and  pow- 
erful that  two  of  them  would  drain  a man’s  blood  in  o ae 
night,  the  General  wittily  replied,  “My  good  Sir,  we  have 
the  same  animals  in  Ireland,  but  they  are  called  hum- 
bugs." 

“Children,"  said  a considerate  matron  to  her  assem- 
bled progeny,  “yon  may  have  every  thing  you  want,  but 
you  mustn't  want  any  thing  you  can't  have." 

“ So  you  are  going  to  teach  school?”  said  a lady  to  her 
maiden  aunt.  “ Well,  for  my  part,  sooner  than,  do  that 
I would  marry  a widower  with  nine  children."  “I  would 
prefer  that  myself,"  was  the  quiet  reply;  “but  where  is 
the  widower?” 


The  anger  which  flushes  the  face  is  not  so  deadly  as  that 
which  makes  it  pale.  The  red  heat  is  less  intense  than 
the  white. 


Consolation  TO  Cripples.— Why  is  a man  with  a cork 
leg  never  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  his  friends  ?— Because 
he  is  re-membered. 


Wanted. — The  receipt  which  is  given  v 
nan  “pays  his  respects.” 


A country  clergyman  was  a good  deal  astonished  one 
day  hy  the  jollity  of  the  mourners  at  a funeral  “break- 
fast," and  was  gravely  told  in  explanation,  “ Bless  you, 
Sir,  they’re  only  dissembling  their  grief.” 


THE  BELLE  OF  THE  VILLAGE. 

“Ah!  it’s  a nice  thing  to  be  the  belle  of  the 
village ; to  walk  down  the  little  street  with  a quiet, 
independent  air,  and  feignedly  unconscious  that  all 
the  marriageable  girls  are  looking  out  with  envy, 
and  all  the  youths  with  love ; tripping  along  toward 
the  sea-shore,  pretending  not  to  see  Fred  Wilson, 
the  young  farmer,  as  he  half  reins  in  his  stout  cob 
to  bow  as  he  passes,  and  to  walk  by  the  retiring 
waves  for  an  hour  on  the  hard,  firm  sand,  with  a lit- 
tle coquettish  soup-plate  straw-hat  upon  the  top  of 
those  wanton  tresses,  floating  down  and  half-cover- 
ing a charming  little  figure,  every  golden  hair  being 
a very  chain  dragging  some  poor  heart  at  its  end.” 

Not  a bad  spliloquy  that  for  an  old  bachelor  of 
live-and-forty,  down  by  the  sea-side  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health  and  to  get  his  broken  wind  mended. 
I had  just  turned  out  of  my  lodgings,  and  was  fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  the  fair  craft,  Ainy  Ellis — 
when  at  Rome  we  must  do  as  the  Romans  do ; and 
being  in  a fishing  village  full  of  amphibious  farm- 
ers, I of  course  felt  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  talk 
sea-slang,  which  of  course  I did  very  badly  and.out 
of  place.  I w as  soon  down  upon  the  sands  among 
shingle,  dog-fish,  and  skate  eggs,  star-fish,  and  jel- 
ly-fish, and  l he  strauded  shells  of  many  a ship- 
wrecked cockle. 

I was  not  surprised  upon  reaching  the  shore  to 
find  that  Fred  Wilson  had  made  a circuit,  and  cross- 
ing the  sand-bank,  had  reached  the  spot  where  Amy 
was  walking,  and  was  now  by  her  side,  leading  his 
horse  by  the  rein.  The  sight  put  me  in  mind  of  a 
score  of  years  before,  of  moonlight  walks,  of  evening 
rambles,  and  wild-flower  gathering,  and  I felt  rather 
lonely  as  I thought  of  years  slipped  by,  never  to  re- 
turn, buried  hopes  and  fears;  and  looking  far  out 
to  sea  at  the  palffd  rising  moon,  I had  gone  into  a 
deep  fit  of  musing,  living  the  past  over  again,  and 
wondering  as  to  the  future,  when  my  chain  of 
thought  was  broken  by  the  heavy  thud,  thud  of 
Fred  Wilson’s  horse  as  ho  cantered  up  to  me.  In  a 
minute  he  pulled  up  at  my  side,  and  I was  about  to 
ask  after  Amy  when  I saw  the  last  flutter  of  her 
ribbons,  apd  the  last  wave  of  her  hair  as  she  stepped 
lightly  through  the  gap  in  the  sand-bank.  Some- 
thing was  evidently  wrong,  for  Fred  was  looking 
most  fearfully  blue.  He  was  a favorite  of  mine,  for 
I used  to  set^him  down  as  the  beau-ideal  of  a blulf 
young  Saxon  farmer,  and  by  way  of  cheering  him 
up,  I pressed  him  to  sup  with  me,  perhaps  rather 
selfishly,  for  it  would  help  to  cheer  me  up,  too. 

I conld  see  plainly  enough  what 


and  I had  to  use  a great  deal  of  persuasion  before  I 
could  gain  his  consent ; but  I carried  my  point,  and 
an  hour  afterward  we  were  chatting  over  the  fire, 
smoking  some  capital  Havanas  which  I had  brought 
.down  with  me,  and  drinking  seme  brandy-and-wa- 
ter,  the  essence  of  which  had  never  paid  duty,  and 
under  whose  influence  Fred  had  become  communi- 
cative. He  was  in  love,  and  Amy  was  a jilt — a 
flirt : he  was  half  mad,  he  said,  and  nothing  would 
give  him  any  satisfaction  but  breaking  the  heads  of 
Harry  Henderson  and  a few  other*  But  he  would 
not  do  that ; he  would  leave  the  place  for  good,  that 
he  \ , ould. 

And  so  days  and  weeks  rolled  by,  and  my  stay 
had  almost  reached  its  fullest  limits. 

I had  only  another  day  to  spend  at  Delsthorpe, 
and  felt  rather  reluctant  to  part  from  the  quiet  vil- 
lage and  the  hospitable  friends  I had  met  with.  I 
felt,  too,  that  I should  regret  much  the  salt  sea- 
breeze  which  had  given  me  back  my  health — rich- 
est pearl  that  the  sea  can  produce.  My  last  day 
was  a fete  day — “ Delsthorpe  Dancing,”  a day  annu- 
ally looked  forward  to  as  the  reunion  of  friends  and 
relations.  The  parties  in  some  of  the  farm-houses 
mustered  rather  strongly,  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  be 
under  the  same  roof  as  Amy  Ellis  and  Fred  Wilson. 
Cross  purposes  were  rife ; flirting  was  in  the  ascend- 
ant, and  a dark  cloud  hovered  over  Fred’s  brow, 
growing  blacker  as  the  evening  wore  on. 

At  last,  tired  of  the  heated  room,  I made  my  es- 
cape to  enjoy  an  evening  walk  upon  the  sands,  and 
had  hardly  reached  the  intervening  bank  when  I 
started  as  a heavy  band  was  laid  upon  my  shoulder, 
the  thick  sand  having  muffled  the  footsteps  of  my 
follower.  I found  on  turning  that  it  was  my  young 
friend  Wilson,  and  I could  just  see  by  the  dusky 
twilight  that  he  wore  any  thing  but  a pleasant  as- 
pect. I knew  his  complaint  so  well  that  I would 
not  revert  to  it,  but  pulled  out  my  cigar-case,  and, 
lighting  up,  we  climbed  the  sea-bank  and  sat  down 
in  silence.  It  was  a warm,  close,  heavy  autumn 
night,  thick  clouds  hung  overhead,  and  the  darkness 
was  fast  closing  round.  The  snllen  wash  of  the 
water  upon  the  piles,  and  the  constant  heavy  roll 
of  the  waves  upon  the  shingle  added  to  the  gloomi- 
ness of  the  evening,  while  a sighing  breeze,  which 
kept  coming  in  puffs  and  dying  away  again,  seemed 
to  my  shore-going  weather-wisdom  to  portend  a 
stonn.  As  the  waves  broke  upon  the  shore  their 
crests  seemed,  as  it  were,  on  fire,  and  the  phosphor- 
escent light  wore  the  appearance  of  the  tail  of 
some  huge  rocket  rushing  along  the  sands.  Fred’s 
thoughts  were  evidently  with  the  party  wo  had  left, 
and  he  smoked  on  in  silence,  while  I watched  the 
peculiar  phenomenon  before  me.  At  length  I broke 
the  silence  and  said,  “ Is  not  this  very  much  like  a 
stonn  coming  on,  Fred  ?”  But  before  he  could  re- 
ply a rough  voice  at  my  elbow  exclaimed,  “ Storm 
it  is,  as  sure  as  guns  is  guns ; glass  has  been  going 
down  ever  since  one  o’clock,  and  what  with  this 
heavy  tide  and  the  blow  that’s  coming  on,  I reckon 
we  shall  have  the  bank  pretty  well  shaved  before 
morning.” 

Our  informant  was  one  of  the  revenue  men,  who, 
with  his  glass  under  his  arm,  had  come  up  unob- 
served and  given  us  the  unasked  benefit  of  his  opin- 
ion on  the  weather.*  He  touched  his  hat  and  walked 
on,  and  we  could  just  see  that  he  was  busying  him- 
self with  striking  the  top  spar  of  the  signal-mast, 
which  stood  on  the  highest  part  of  the  sand-bank. 

“Tell  you  what,”  said  Fred,  “there’s  a rum  one 
[.coming  on,  or  else  old  Snodger  would  never  be  let- 
ting down  the  flag-staff,  for  he  doesn’t  do  that  for  a 
capful  of  wind.  It’s  odd,  too,  you  were  saying  you 
would  like  to  see  one  of  our  storms,  and  here  it  is 
coming  the  very  night  before  you  leave ; for  come 
it  will,  that’s  certain.  If  old  Snodger  says  a storm’s 
brewing,  you  pmv  depend  upon  seeing  the  yeast 
come  flying  over  the  sine-hills.  By  Jove ! what  a 
puff!”  he  continued,  as  a sudden  gust  nearly  took 
his  cap  off. 

“Well,  I really  should  like  to  see  one  of  the 
storms  you  describe,”  said  I;  “not  a shipwreck, 
mind,  and  bodies  washing  ashore  for  days  after,  but 
a storm  without  injury  to  life  or  property ; for  in- 
deed there  is  something  majestic  in  the  warring  of 
the  elements — the  rushing  winds,  the  scudding 
clouds,  the  metal-tube-like  roar  of  the  heavenly 
artillery,  and  the  vivid  flashing  of  the  arrowy  light- 
ning. There  is  something  to  my  mind  intensely 
poetical  in  the  majestic  fury  of  a tempest.” 

“Yes,  very,”  said  my  companion,  diyly ; “very 
poetical,  no  doubt ; but,  as  in  this  case,  intensely 
damp ; and  if  you’ll  take  my  advice,  you  will  come 
with  me  from  among  these  pattering  drops,  and  try 
to  find  a little  more  poetry  indoors.” 

“Bravo,  Fred!”  I exclaimed;  “that’s  the  most 
sensible  speech  I’ve  heard  you  make  lately.  I be- 
lieve you  are  turning  into  the  right  road  again,  and 
are  going  to  give  a manly  tone  to  the  bent  of  your 
feelings." 

“Ah,  well,”  said  the  poor  fellow,  sighing,  “ it  was 
a!  wait  time ; for  I’ve  made  a fool  of  myself,  or  been 
made  one  of,  quite  long  enough.” 

It  was  no  time  for  further  conversation  without 
doors,  for  the  rain  was  beginning  to  stream  down, 
and  the  wind  howling  in  fitful  gusts  over  the  “ wat'rv 
waste."  I hurried  home,  and  after  my  customary 
chocolate  and  cigar,  retired  to  my  bedroom.  Upon 
opening  the  casement,  I could  tell  that  the  6torni 
had  much  increased;  but  the  darkness  and  ruin 
proved  themselves  insuperable  obstacles  to  my  leav- 
ing the  house  to  go  storm-gazing;  besides  which 
the  wind  was  not  sufficiently  high  to  create  the 
“mountains  high”  waves  that  would  satisfy  the  de- 
sire I felt  to  see  a storm  on  the  sea-coast. 

Sleep  fell  softly  on  my  eyelids— one  of  the  great 
blessings  of  the  sea  air  that  may  be  commended  to 
the  sleepless.  'The  wind  rushing  by  the  house 
lulled  me  to  my  rest,  and  I was  soon  in  the  land  of 
dreams,  or  rather  in  that  deep,  sound  repose  whose 
waking  banishes  the  sleeping  workings  of  the  brain. 
I must  have  slept  for  some  time  when  a sudden 
noise,  that  deemed  to  my  waking  senses  like  thun- 
der, roused  me  with  a start,  and  I listened  anxious- 
ly for  a repetition  of  the  sound.  I looked  toward 
-ay  window,  but  every  thing  seemed  of  pitchy  black- 

^ '»|  atflAf  tfn>  startled  pulsation  of  my 

its  heavy  throb,  throb,  was  all  that  I 


ras  tho  matter.  I heart,  with  its  heavy  throD,  tnroo,  was  ; 
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ci  ul(t  hear,  boyond  the  furious  wind  which  was  now 
ruling  fearfully,  making  the  house  rock  to  its  very 
foundations.  Ever  and  anon  there  would  be  a lull, 
a-*  when  I first  awoke,  and  then  again  the  case- 
ment would  rattle  and  the  blast  shriek  by.  Sud- 
denly a flash  illumined  my  room  for  an  instant, 
there  was  a pause  of  a second  or  two,  and  then  the 
loud  boom,  as  of  a gun,  reverberated  round  the 
house.  At  first  I took  it  for  thunder,  but  my  col- 
lecting thoughts  told  me  it  was  a distress  signal. , 
1 turned  out  of  bed  and  hastily  dressed,  and  on  go- 
ing to  the  window  I could  see  that  there  was  a fire 
on  the  shore.  Directly  hfter  a vivid  blue  light 
shone  out  seaward,  and  by  its  glare  I could  discern 
some  thick  black  mass  in  the  distance.  It  was  now 
plain  enough  to  me  that  a vessel  was  on  the  sands, 
for  they  bore  but  an  ill  repute,  and  I had  heard 
more  than  one  tale  of  their  fatality. 

On  descending  the  stairs  I found  my  landlady 
up,  and  comforting  herself  with  a cup  of  coffee,  and 
from  her  I learned  that  the  whole  village  was  on 
the  shore,  for  a large  vessel  had  come  on  the  sands. 
Resisting  the  old  lady’s  persuasions  to  have  a cup 
with  "her,  I ran  down  to  the  beach,  and  on  passing 
the  opening  in  the  bank  was  for  a time  dazzled  by 
a large  fire  upon  the  sands,  which  was  blazing  up 
and  roaring  beneath  the  violence  of  the  wind,  aud 
lighting  up  the  assembled  crowd.  Where  the  ves- 
sel lay  all  was  intensely  black,  for  the  light  did 
not  pierce  so  far ; but  the  foaming  waves,  as  they 
rolled  over  and  tumbled  with  fearful  violence  upon 
the  beach,  seemed  to  reflect  the  fiery,  beams  in  vivid 
flashes. 

People  were  running  to  and  fro,  excitedly  giving 
orders  which  no  one  executed ; the  mortar  had  been 
tried  again  and  again,  but  the  men  could  not  get 
any  communication  with  their  rope  to  the  vessel, 
and  if  they  could  have  done  so,  the  advantage' would 
have  been  very  doubtful,  as  the  sea  had  risen  to  a 
fearful  height.  Another  flashj  and  a report  from 
the  vessel  sent  a thrill  through  the  breasts  of  those 
who  burned  to  render  aid,  but  were  helpless ; and  a 
chill  struck  to  my  heart  as  I thought  of  the  dire  , 
straits  of  my  fellow-creatures.  An  excited  crowd 
on  my  left  then  took  my  attention,  and  I reached 
the  spot  to  find  that  the  life-boat  had  been  brought 
down  in  its  truck,  but  could  not  bo  manned.  Most 
men  shrank  from  encountering  such  a sea,  and  those 
who  would  have  dared  it  were  dragged  back  by 
wives  or  mothers,  half  frantic  with  fear.  It  was  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  scene ; the  roar  of  the'  cruel 
waves  was  deafening;  here  and  there  they  threw 
up  cask,  spar,  or  plank,  only,  as  it  were,  to  pounce 
upon  it  and  drag  it  back  within  their  angry  clutches 
as  they  came  racing  in,  chasing  one  another  till 
they  arched  over  and  broke  in  cataracts  upon  the 
sands,  drenching  ps  with  the  spray.  The  wind 
came  tearing  by  with  redoubled  fury,  and  as  straw, 
fagots,  and  drift-wood  were  piled  upon  the  fire,  the 
sparks  and  flames  rushed  in  a stream  landward,  and 
blazed  up  afresh  upon  the  wild  scene.  On  nearing 
the  boat  I saw  Fred  earnestly  talking  to  the  men, 
and  in  reply  to  my  inquiring  look  an  old  man  shout- 
ed in  my  ear  that  half  the  crew  were  not  fit  to  go 
from  “the  drink,”  and  they  wanted  volunteers. 

All  at. once  a light  form  with  streaming  hair  rush- 
ed up  to  Wilson  and  clung  wildly  to  his  arm,  and. 
as  I stood  by  his  side,  Amy  Ellis  exclaimed,  “ But 
you  will  not  go,  Fred  ? Oh,  tell  me  you  will  not 
be  so  mad!  Oh,  stop  him !”  she  appealed  to  those 
standing  by,  “do  not  let  him  go!"  Then  turning 
again  to  Fred,  she  continued,  almost  shrieking,  for 
the  wind  swept  away  her  words,  “ Oh,  Fred,  stay, 
stay ; for  my  sake,  stay !” 

But  bitterness  was  in  the  heart  of  Fred  Wilson, 
and  with  a cold  gesture  he  loosened  her  hands  from 
his  arm,  and  turning  to  me,  made  a sign  that  I 
should  remove  her.  I half  led,  half  carried  her 
away,  and  turning  my  head,  saw  Fred  Wilson 
climb  into  the  bmt,  shouting,  “Now,  my  lads, 
who  dares  ?” 

Amy  was  sobbing  and  wringing  her  hands,  and 
begged  pathetically  that  I would  go  back  and  stop 
him,  struggling  to  free  herself  from  me. 

Two  or  three  of  the  neighbors  relieved  me  of  my 
half-fainting  burden,  and  I turned  back  toward  the 
life-boat. 

To  be  awakened  at  any  time  from  a sound  sleep 
to  some  scene  of  excitement  always  produces  an  in- 
describable feeling  of  there  being  a want  of  reality 
in  what  passes,  but  never  did  I feel  this  more  strong- 
ly than  on  that  fearful  night. ..  The  deafening  roar 
of  the  waves  and  the  howling  of  the  mighty  wind 
had  a bewildering  effect  with  which  it  was  hard  to 
combat,  and  I felt  as  if  in  some  wild  fevered  dream, 
from  which  I was  anxious  to  awake  and  be  freed. 
The  boat  was  only  three  parts  manned,  for  the  men, 
bravo  thqugh  they  were,  dared  not  face  the  night. 
Old  weather-beaten  fishermen  shook  their  heads  at 
it  and  shouted  to  one  another  that  “ she  must  bide, 
for  they’ll  never  launch  her,”  and  I,  knowing  the 
peril  of  those  on  board,  gnawed  my  lips  at  my  own 
impotence  and  want  of  enerp  •. 

All  this  had  occurred  in  a very  few  minutes,  and 
even  in  that  short  space  the  gale  seemed  to  have  in- 
creased in  firry.  At  times  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  stand  against  it,  and  with  clothes  drenched  with 
spray,  it  seemed  to  numb  and  paralyze  mind  as  well 
as  body.  Another  blue  light  from  the  vessel  showed 
where  she  lay,  and  we  heard,  or  fancied  we  heard, 
the  shouts  of  those  on  board,  for  they  were  only  five 
or  six  hundred  vgrds  distant.  Every  one  present 
was  in  a state  of  the  greatest  excitement,  and 
though  fresh  arrivals  were  constantly  appearing, 
all  shrank  from  a combat  with  the  fearful  sea  now 
running. 

I appealed  to  a stout  fellow  by  me  and  pointed 
to  the  boat,  but  he  shook  his  head  as  a knot  collect- 
ed round,  and  he  hut  acted  as  the  mouth-piece  of  the 
group  as  he  said,  “ It’s  no  use,  maister.  It  ’ud  l>e 
on’v  gettin’  shut  of  one’s  life.  She  must  go  to 
pieces  directly;  an’  as  to  Maister  Fred  there,  ho 
couldn’t  find  a gainer  way  to  the  church-yard  than 
fayin'  to  launch  that  boat.” 

I found  I had  only  to  look  at  a man  after  this  for 


On  looking  round  I found  old  Wilson  by  my  side, 
a fine  old  gray-haired  farmer,  with  a coil  of  rope  on 
his  shoulder.  On  seeing  me  he  spoke,  and  I could 
see  the  old  man  was  all  of  a tremble  as  in  a broken 
voice  he  said,  “There’s  my  boy  trying  to  get  out 
the  boat,  and  I can’t  go  and  stop  him.  I can’t  stand 
here  and  know  some  of  God’s  creatures  arc  being 
choked  with  the  sea-water  and  howd  my  lad  back 
from  going ; but  Lord  knows,  Sir,  I shall  be  ready 
to  down  on  my  knees  if  they  can’t  launch  her.” 

If  I were  asked,  and  gave  a frank  reply,  I should 
say  that  I was  decidedly  and  constitutionally  a cow- 
ard. As  a boy  at  school  I dreaded  fighting,  and  it 
was  only  after  repeated  blows  and  ill-usage  of  vari- 
ous kinds  that  the  pugilistic  spirit  was  roused  with- 
in my  breast  which  proved  a terror  to  my  enemies, 
and  drove  away  Jack  Brown,  our  bully  who  would 
fight,  crying,  with  the  bridge  of  his  nose  seriously 
damaged.  And  on  this  memorable  night,  sur- 
rounded by  the  excited  crowd,  and  with  Fred  Wil- 
son appealing  for  volunteers,  I felt  my  heart  flutter 
within  my  breast,  and  a nervous  trembling  about 
my  knees,  all  the  symptoms  of  cowardice.  Love 
of  self,  thoughts  of  home  and  friends  whom  I might 
see  no  more,  the  danger  of  the  enterprise,  the  boil- 
ing surf,  and  the  mighty  billows  chasing  each  other 
madly  shoreward,  all  tended  to  increase  the  feeling ; 
and  then  came  a reaction ; another  gun  made  the 
blood  tingle  through  my  veins,  and  by  the  flash  of 
another  rocket  I fancied  I could  see  forms  clinging 
to  the  rigging  of  the  dark,  indistinct  mass  out  on 
the  sands. 

I looked  at  Fred  as  he  stood  at  the  boat’s  head, 
with  the  blazing  fire  lighting  up  his  noble  counte- 
nance, as  he  frowned  on  the  shrinking  crowd  before 
him,  and  then,  with  a muttered  “God  help  me!”  I 
I was  at  hi3  side,  followed  by  a volley  of  cheers. 
The  cheers  broke  forth  again,  for  my  example  was 
followed,  and  two  stout  young  fellows  climbed  in 
after  me.  There  was  n,  squeeze  of  the  hand  from 
Fred,  and  then  in  a whirl  of  excitement  I was  in  my 
place,  with  a strong  ash  blade  in  my  hand,  ready 
with  my  companions  in  the  boat  to  battle  with  the 
cruel  sea. 

Rushing  waters — choking  spray — blinding  surf— 
and  the  noise  as  of  a thousand  cataracts  in  one’s 
cars,  and  we  were  launched  amidst  the  boiling 
caldron  of  mad  billows.  A sharp,  short  struggle, 
and  we  were  beaten  back  and  the  boat  almost  stove 
in  by  being  dashed  upon  the  beach.  It  was  quickly  • 
upon  the  truck,  and  a hundred  yards  off,  under  the 
semi-shelter  of  a row  of  piles,  we  were  again  launch- 
ed, and  this  time  with  better  success,  backing  water 
to  the  direction  of  our  cockswain,  and  rising  and 
falling  like  a cork  upon  the  mighty  waves  which 
seemed  almost  to  curl  over  into  the  boat.  As  we 
receded  from  the  shore  my  cowardly  feelings  fled,  and 
I felt  in  a perfect  frenzy,  straining  at  my  oar  with 
nerves  in  a state  of  tension  for  the  battle  with  the 
waters. 

At  last,  after  a tremendous  straggle  with  winds 
and  waves,  we  were  under  the  lee  of  the  stranded 
vessel,  and  then  it  was  some  time  before  we  could 
communicate  with  her  by  a rope.  Go  close  up  we 
dared  not ; for  the  waves  made  a clean  sweep  over 
her  decks,  and  tho  passengers  and  crew,  about  thir- 
ty in  number,  had  now  taken  to  the  rigging,  which 
sloped  over  toward  us  as  the  vessel  lay  upon  her 
beam-ends.  At  length  we  got  ten  in  our  boat — one 
poor  fellow,  numbed  with  the  cold,  missing  his  hold 
of  the  rope,  and  with  pale,  agonized  face  disappear- 
ing in  tho  hissing  waters.  Another  struggle  with 
the  breakers,  and  our  freight  wa9  landed.  Brandy 
• was  hurriedly  partaken  of,  and  soon  we  were  again 
under  the  vessel’s  lee,  returning  this  time  with 
eleven  fainting  creatures,  who  slid  down  the  rope 
of  communication.  We  landed  them,  and  then, 
half  exhausted,  we  returned  for  the  remainder  of 
the  crew,  who  were  clinging  fast  to  the  mainmast. 

The  moon  was  just  sullenly  breaking,  and  arms 
were' frantically  waving  as  we  neared  the  vessel, 
which  lifted  with  each  wave,  and  then  came  down 
with  a fearful  crash.  It  was  evident  she  must 
soon  go  to  pieces,  and  we  strained  ever}’  nerve  to 
new  exertion  in  order  to  finish  our  task. 

As  we  reached  them  the  mast  went  by  the  board, 
and  the  drowning  wretches  were  plunged  into  the 
boiling  surf.  We  were  backing  water  toward  the 
vessel,  and  consequently  were  going  stern  loremost, 
and  in  obedience  to  our  cockswain’s  warning  cry  we 
pulled  forward  to  avoid  the  tangled  mass  of  rigging 
close  by  us.  Two  men  were  clinging  to  a spar, 
and  we  reached  them  and  took  them  off,  one  of 
them  holding  with  a deadly  grip  a submerged  body, 
which  we  took  in  as  well.  The  others  had  disap- 
peared, and  we  were  about  rowing  shoreward  when 
a hand  rose  from  the  waters  and  clutched  my  oar. 
Its  owner  was  dragged  in,  and  then,  with  failing 
strength  and  flagging  energies,  blinded  and  almost 
fainting,  we  again  tried  to  battle  with  the  surf. 

I remember  little  more,  except  seeing,  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  hard  rowing,  the  heads  of  the 
piles  appear  for  a moment  from  amidst  the  seething 
waves,  and  then  there  was  a crash  and  a heavy 
shock;  the  boat  was  capsized,  and  we  were  all 
struggling  in  the  water.  Thought  seemed  crushed 
within  me;  I knew  it  was  a struggle  for  life  or 
death,  and  I essayed  to  swim ; but  I don’t  recollect 
feeling  any  particular  dread  or  fear.  How  long  my 
struggle  lasted  I can  not  tell,  but  it  was  ended  by 
my  being  dashed  by  the  waves  upon  a pile ; and  I 
recollected  no  more  until  I found  myself  lying  on 
the  sand,  surrounded  by  a throng  of  anxious  faces, 
while  by  my  side,  pale  and  still,  his  face  gashed 
across,  lay  Fred  Wilson,  our  gallant  cockswain. 

Sobbing,  weeping,  and  ringing  both  her  hands, 
bolding  his  head  in  her  lap,  knelt  little  Amy,  ami 
even  in  the  lialf-confused  state  in  which  I felt  I 
could  not  help  something  like  a grim  smile  coming 
across  my  face  at  the  sight  before  me,  so  perfect  an 
exemplification  was  it  of  a womau’s  nature.  Rough 
but  willing  hands  were  pressing  “ sups”  of  brandy 
upon  me,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  make  me  try 
to  rise,  but  only  to  sink  back  helpless ; for  1 found 
I had  a dislocated  knee,  and  in  company  with  the 
seemingly  lifeless  body  of  poor  Fred,  I was  placed 
in  a donkey-cart  and  taken  to  the  Wilsons’. 

rest  of  our  party,  as  I afterward  learned, 


him  to  turn  awav  and,  sick  at-heart,  1 felt  that  the 
venture  rr.ust  be  desnerate  jwhaiut^ei  jpen,  born 
ana  life-spent  upon  tms1  «£or,  dared  not.' make  the 
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were  safe,  but  any  thing  but  sound ; for  bruised — in 
one  instance  maimed — and  half  drowned,  they  had 
been  dragged  ashore  by  those  awaiting  their 
turn. 

I staid  at  Wilson’s  house  waiting  for  convales- 
cence, and  sharing  with  Fred  in  the  ministrations 
of  little  Amy.  Poor  Fred  was  nearly  at  death’s 
door  on  one  occasion,  for  the  shock  of  his  blow,  the 
excitement,  and  the  terrible  cut  he  received,  left 
him  with  a wild  fever,  from  which  he  recovered  but 
slowly.  But  Amy — quiet,  subdued,  little  tearful- 
eyed Amy — came  every  day,  and  Fred  seemed  in 
no  hurry  to  get  well.  I hobbled  about  with  a 
crutch  aud  a stick,  and  one  afternoon,  when  just 
waking  from  my  after-dinner  doze,  I heard  subdued 
voices  in  the  adjoining  apartment.  In  my  half- 
waking state  I can  not  be  sure  of  their  import,  but 
they  sounded  like,  “ Never  tease  again,  darling?” 

“Never,  dear  Fred,  oh,  never!” 

And  then  followed  something  like  a sob  or  a sigh, 
and  a sound  that  put  me  in  mind  of  lying  when  a 
child  in  a little  white  covered  cot,  with  a fair,  sweet 
face  bending  over  me,  and  a pair  of  soft  lips  part- 
ing from  mine  to  whisper,  “ God  bless  you !" 


INTERESTING  ITEMS. 

A writer  for  one  of  the  rebel  journals  gives  the  follow- 
ing bit  of  goeslp  in  regard  to  the  handwriting  of  Generals 
Lee  nnd  Grant : 

“The  correspondence  between  General  Lee  nnd  Gener- 
al Grant  is  now  before  me,  nnd  I have  been  much  struck 
by  the  handwriting  of  these  two  ablest  Generals  the  war 
has  brought  forward  on  either  side.  General  Lee’s  hand- 
writing is  bold  ami  rather  stiff,  his  letters  being  large, 
round,  nud  very  distinct.  He  bears  heavily  uiwn  the  pen 
—probably  a goose  quill— and  abbreviates  many  of  his 
words,  as  if  writing  were  a labor  to  him.  The  following 
is  an  exact  transcript  of  the  first  sentence  in  his  letter  to 
General  Grant : 

“ * Gen'l, — I have  rec’d  your  letter  of  the  13th  inst.  ac- 
comp’g  copies  of  letters  from  Judge  Ould  Comm’r  of  Ex- 
change of  Pris’rs  on  the  part  of  the  Coufate  States,  & the 
Honb'le  E.  M.  Stanton  Sec’y  of  War  and  Lt.  Col.  Mulford 
Asst.  Comm'r  of  Exc.  of  the  U.  States.' 

“ General  Grant's  handwriting,  on  the  contrary,  though 
not  so  bold  and  distinct,  nor  the  letters  so  large  aud  round 
and  erect,  is  nevertheless  very  legible  and  very  striking. 
It  is  full  of  energy  and  action,  and  his  letters  all  incline 
to  the  right,  and  follow  one  after  another  with  a little 
space  between  them,  as  if  they  represented  an  equal  num- 
ber of  his  brigades  on  a rapid  march  around  Lee’s  right. 
Among  chirographers  his  hand  would  be  called  a running 
hand.  The  words  occupy  much  space  from  left  to  right, 
and  still  they  are  very  clear  and  legible.  He  pays  more 
attention  to  punctuation,  abbreviates  less,  and  is  equally 
careful  of  his  i's  and  t’s.  It  may  be  the  work  of  imagina- 
tion, yet  in  reading  his  letter  I cau  not  but  picture  the 
writer  ns  a restless,  nervous,  energetic  man,  full  of  fire 
and  action,  always  in  motion,  aud  always  in  a hurry. 

“ The  handwriting  of  both  of  these  great  men  is  whnt 
would  be  denominated  as  experienced  and  characteristic. 
Neither  of  Jhem  writes  well,  and  neither  of  them  would  be 
selected  to  take  charge  of  a country  school,  if  their  selec- 
tion depended  upon  their  chirograpliy.  Thus  wo  have 
two  more  witnesses,  in  two  men  who  occupy  more  of  this 
world’s  attention  at  this  time  than  any  other  two  living, 
that  ‘ great  men  write  poor  hands.' " 

Fbenou  journals  relate  the  following  instance  of  forti- 
tude on  the  part  of  a little  boy  only  eight  years  old,  the 
son  of  a laborer  named  Malhaux,  living  at  Farciennes  (Bel- 
gium). One  evening,  a few  weeks  since,  he  was  sent  by 
his  mother  to  fetcli  a loaf  from  a baker's  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  railway.  On  his  return,  when  passing  u level 
crossing  about  160  paces  from  the  Farcienues  station,  he 

a train  approaching,  and  in  his  alarm  stumbled  and 

He  nevertheless  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  roll 
into  the  space  between  the  rails  and  lie  still.  Unhappily, 
the  clearing-iron  caught  his  blouse  and  dragged  him  along 
till  the  train  stopped  at  the  station,  but  the  wheels  had, 
meanwhile,  passed  over  one  of  Ids  arms  and  cut  it  nearly 
off.  When  liberated  he  exclaimed,  looking  at  his  man- 
gled limb,  “Pray,  do  not  tell  mother!"  and  asked  the  by- 
standers to  fetch  liis  loaf.  It  was  found  necessary  to  am- 
putate the  arm,  and  chloroform  having  been  applied  with- 
out inducing  insensibility,  he  boro  the  operation  witli  the 
utmost  courage,  and  only  asked  once  or  twice  if  the  sur- 
geons would  soon  hnvc  dona  His  arm  soon  healed,  nnd 
the  little  fellow  returned  to  school  as  gay  and  cheerful  as 
his  companions. 

A letter  from  Mexico  in  the  Siecle  mentions  singu- 
lar kind  of  lottery  which  is  annually  drawn  in  that  capi- 
tal, and  gives  a copy  of  the  printed  notice  which  lias  heeu 
posted  up  on  the  subject : “ In  the  convent  of  San  Loren- 
zo, in  this  capital,  there  is  drawn  every  year,  on  the  eve 
of  the  Octave  of  the  Ascension,  a lottery  of  masses,  which 
are  said  on  the  following  day  for  the  souls  of  those  win 
have  gained  prizes.  The  number  of  them  is  in  proportion 
to  the  sum  received,  and  a certain  part  of  the  masses  are 
also  supplied  to  the  souls  of  those  who,  having  taken  part 

the  lottery,  have  not  gained  prizes.  Notice  of  the  whole 

afterward  given  to  the  public;  that  is  to  say,  the  list  of 
the  persona  who  have  gained,  aud  the  number  of  masses 
applied  to  each  of  them.  Thoso  who  wish  to  put  any  soul 
in  the  lottery  may  apply  at  the  said  convent.  The  en- 
trance is  half  a real  for  each  soul.  The  money  ia  received 
by  the  porter." 

Wachcsett Our  glorious  hills  have  furnished  names 

for  many  of  the  new  vessels  ..dded  to  the  United  States 
Navy.  One  of  these  boats,  the  Kcarmrge , has  already 
gained  world-wide  fame  by  iier  victory  over  the  A labama. 
The  Wachusett  has  now  attained  a Bimilar  prominence  liy 
taking  the  pirate  Florida.  Wacliusett  mountain  is  in 
Princeton,  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts.  Its  height 
is  about  2000  feet,  and,  as  it  is  unobstructed  by  neighbor- 
ing elevations,  is  frequently  seen  from  vessels  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  Wachusett  is  also  visible  from  most  of  tho 
hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

General  Garibaldi,  who  is  in  the  way  of  doing  all 
sorts  of  eccentric  things,  has  refused  to  accept  the  yacht 
bought  and  fitted  up  for  him  at  Liverpool.  It  is  full  of  all 
sorts  of  presents — two  hundred  smoking  caps,  two  hundred 
pairs  of  embroidered  slippers,  innumerable  pipes  and  pin- 
cushions, canned  meats,  and  fruits  for  several  years'  pro- 
visions. 

Heatuen  Gods  and  their  “ Services." — The  Pekin 
Gazette  publishes  a report  from  the  Chinese  Government 
on  the  extinction  of  the  rebellion,  which  ends  with  the  fol- 
lowing words : “ It  is  therefore  most  needful  that  thanks 
be  offered  to  the  gods  for  their  assistance.  Wherefore  the 
Board  of  Rites  is  directed  -to  qyamine  into  the  services 
rendered  by  the  different  gods,  and  to  report  to  us.” 

A Novelty  in  Chapel  building.— A Scotch  paper  re- 
cords tlie  opening  of  a new  Baptist  chapel,  every  stone  of 
which  has  been  quarried  by  the  hands  of  the  minister.  It 
is  on  the  island  of  Lismore,  standing  almost  in  the  middle 
of  Loch  Lhinne,  and  the  minister  is  Alexander  Living- 
ston, one  of  the  agents  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
for  Scotland,  lie  lias  not  only  given  the  site,  but,  to  lessen 
tho  expense,  has  with  his  own  (lands  quarried  every  stone, 
besides  assisting  as  a laborer  to  the  workmen.  It  is  30 
feet  long  and  20  feet  wide,  and  comfortably  seated  for  150 
persons. 

Extraordinary  Superstition  in  France. — The  fol- 
lowing extraordinary  affair  lias  caused  great  excitement 
in  the  town  and  neighborhood  of  Havre : As  a sportsman 
named  Lemonnier  was  out  shooting  in  a small  wood  not 
far  from  the  cemetery  of  St.  Addresse,  he  found  the  dead 
body  of  an  old  woman  wrapped  up  in  a shroud.  He  im- 
mediately informed  the  authorities,  and  the  body  was  rec- 
ognized "as  that  of  a Madame  Allain,  aged  eighty-two, 
buried  at  SL  Addresse  on  the  24th  ult.  It  was  at  first 
supposed  that  the  corpse  had  been  disinterred  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stealing  any  jewelry  that  might  hav»  K™‘" 


with  It,  but  a closer  examination  having  shown  that  tho 
corpse  had  in  part  been  deprived  of  the  skin,  and  that  the 
chest  and  abdomen  had  been  cut  open,  it  was  concluded 
that  some  believer  in  witchcraft  had  taken  the  skin  and 
fat  to  use  as  charms  in  his  incantations.  It  appears  that 
.a  belief  in  the  magical  virtues  of  human  remains  is  prev. 
alent  in  that  neighborhood,  for  only  a few  months  since  a 
young  mason  dug  up  a body  in  the  same  cemetery,  cut  off 
one  hand  and  burned  it  to  ashes,  which  lie  mixed  with 
gunpowder,  in  the  belief  that  he  should  then  be  able  to 
shoot  game  without  his  gun  making  any  report  to  attract 
the  notice  oi  the  garde  ehampetre. 

TnE  Bridem  ah  > Engao  un.  —She  is  sparing  of  lier  smiles, 
is  the  bridemaid  engaged!  Her  manner  is  distant  to  a 
painful  degree.  She  exercises  none  of  her  charms  upon 
you ; Bhe  wishes  you  to  understand  that  Bhe  is  another's ; 
she  is  so  confoundedly  anxious  to  give  you  no  encourage- 
ment that  at  times  she  is  simply  rude.  The  greater  her 
beauty,  the  more  utterly  extinguishing  is  this  behavior. 
Your  efforts  to  get  up  a pleasant  and  easy  conversation 
become  more  and  more  feeble ; and  at  last  you  sink  back 
in  your  chair,  silent,  crushed,  hopeless ; feeling  as  if  you 
were  sitting  on  the  shady  side  of  an  iceberg;  or  as  if,  like 
the  wedding-cake,  you  had  been  lately  frosted— but  not 
with  sugar.  Her  reasons  for  this  conduct  are  sound  enough. 
She  is  engaged  to  another,  and  she  wishes  to  save  you  the 
disappointment  which  you  will  assuredly  suffer  in  case  you 
fall  in  love  with  her — a misfortune  she  too  hastily  consid- 
ers certain,  unless  she  puts  some  restraint  upon  her  fa?- 
dilations.  Accordingly,  she  restrains  them  so  carefully 
that  her  smiles,  like  dogs  in  tha  dog-days,  are  all  muz- 
zled, or  led  by  a string ; and  her  glances  are  so  cold,  and 
her  answers  so  curt,  that,  far  from  falling  in  love  with  her 
yourself,  you  are  lost  in  astonishment  that  another  should 
have  had  the  audacity  to  do  so.  There  is  but  one  way  to 
thaw  the  coldness  of  the  bridemaid  engaged— lead  her  to 
suppose  that  you  are  yourself  engitged,  or,  still  better, 
married,  and  she  will  be  a different  girl  in  a moment. 

A Hindoo  Sorceress A correspondent  of  the  Bombay 

Gazette,  is  the  Central  Provinces,  relates'  an  incident  as 
having  occurred  at  Raepore,  which  he  had  obtained  fror.i 
a highly  intelligent  native  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance. 
He  (the  intel)ig:nt  native)  was  with  a great  concourse  ol 
people  at  a fair  held  near  the  town  of  Raepore.  and,  while 
sauntering  with  ntauy  other  strangers  in  the  fair,  one  of 
them  began  bargaining  with  two  women  of  middle  age 
for  some  very  fine  sugar-canes.  The  man  got  angry  and 
took  up  one  of  them,  when  the  woman  seized  the  other 
end,  and  a straggle  ensued.  The  purchaser  offered  a fai 
price ; the  seller  demanded  double.  The  crowd  looked  on. 
and  a good  deal  of  abuse  of  the  female  relations  on  bot  1 
sides  took  place.  At  last  a policeman  came  up,  and  called 
out  to  the  man  to  let  go  his  hold  of  the  sugar-cane.  l!o 
refused,,  saying,  that  “ when  people  came  to  the  fair  to 
sell  they  should  be  made  to  sell  at  reasonable  prices  or  lie 
turned  out."  “ I,”  said  the  informant,  “ thought  the  men 
right,  and  told  the  policeman  so,  and  that  if  he  took  the 

E>art  of  the  woman  we  would  take  the  man's  part,  and  seo 
air  play.  Without  further  ceremony  the  Peeler  with  a 
knife  cut  the  cane  in  two  in  the  middle,  and  pointing  to 
botli  pieces,  'There,'  said  he,  ‘you  see  the  cause  of  my 
interference.'  We  looked  down  and  actually  saw  blood 
running  from  both  pieces,  and  forming  a little  pool  on  the 
ground.  The  fact  was  the  woman  was  a sorceress  of  the 
very  worst  kind,  and  was  drawing  the  blood  from  the  man 
through  the  cane  to  feed  the  abominable  devil  from  whom 
she  derived  her  detestable  powers ; but  for  the  timely  in- 
terference of  the  policeman  he  would  have  been  dead  in 
another  minute;  but  he  no  sooner  saw  the  blood  than  he 
fainted.  He  had  hardly  any  blood  left  in  him,  and  could 
not  walk  for  ten  days." 

The  Foundling  Hospital  op  Paris. — As  we  entered  it 
there  was  the  subdued  babble  of  children  of  various  ages, 
down  to  the  little  thing  tlmt  could  just  totter  alone.  The 
invalids,  who  were  ordered  not  to  rise,  were  lying  on  iron 
beds  placed  in  rows  aguinst  the  walls,  with  tickets  over 
the  head  of  each  bed  describing  the  case  or  treatment  of 
the  sufferer.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  were  groups  of 
little  children,  all  dressed  in  blue,  interspersed  with  sis- 
ters aud  nurses,  who  were  chatting  to  them,  or  patting 
their  cheeks,  or  attending  to  their  wants.  One  sister  was 
laughingly  teaching  a little  girl,  apparently  about  two 
years  old,  to  pronounce  two  or  three  uilficult  words.  Tho 
child  bungled,  and  the  sister  tried  again;  and  then  the 
two  laughed  together.  These  were’  the  convalescents,  nnd 
were  about  to  be  sent  to  their  proper  sections  in  the  new 
buildings.  Opposite  this  sick  ward  was  the  surgical  ward. 

It  was  arranged  like,  that  which  I have  just  described,  but 
it  was  a most  distressing  place  to  be  in.  Nearly  every 
child  in  it  appeared  to  be  suffering  acute  pain,  and  tho 
'.lying  was  one  incessant  chorus  that  smote  to  the  heart, 
t was  pitched  in  every  key.  There  was  the  sharp,  short 
•ry  of  intense  pam,  and  the  moaning  sob  of  the  dull  even 
iche.  I noticed  only  one  child  that  seemed  to  be  at  peace, 
'he  was  a little  girl  with  a bright  and  happy  face,  a little 
wearied  by  sickness,  with  her  toys  lying  idle  upon  the  bed 
under  her  thin  white  hands.  From  this  surgical  ward  ray 
attendant  conducted  me  down  the  corridor  to  the  weaning 
department.  It  was  a room  much  smaller  thnn  those  I 
had  hitherto  entered,  and  was  inhabited  by  a set  of  babies 
who  appeared  to  object  most  decidedly  to  the  process  they 
were  undergoing.  A sister,  with  a baby  in  her  arms,  ad- 
vanced to  meet  us.  It  was  curious  to  remark  how  tender 
she  was  with  the  sick  child  she  held  in  lier  arras,  and  yet 
how  business-like  and  hard  in  her  manner  when  she  spoke 
of  its  death  as  certain.  She  lifted  its  hand  and  showed  it 
and  the  attendant,  and  then  went  rapidly  through 
the  fatal  symptoms  of  her  charge.  I could  see  that  this 
sister  was  a most  kindly  and  gentle  creature,  and  that 
what  appeared  hardness  was  only  long  custom.  Death, 
to  her,  was  an  eveiyday  visitor,  whose  presence  was  not 
ore  startling  than  the  rising  sun.  . 

Leprosy  in  India. — The  disease  generally  manifests  it- 
ilf  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age,  and  proves  fatal 
in  from  twelve  to  thirty.  It  is,  however,  very  seldom  in 
Itself  attended  by  such  fomlts ; but  it  commonly  induces 
a predisposition  to  other  diseases,  such  as  dysentery,  low 
fever,  etc.,  from  which  the  patient  generally  dies.  It  is 
allowed  that  it  more  commonly  attacks  the  male  sex ; but 
as  females  can  and  do  conceal  the  disease,  and  are  them- 
selves prevented  from  appearing  in  public  when  belonging 
to  any  but  the  poorer  classes,  this  assertion  must  be  ac- 
cepted with  an  allowance.  Opinions  appear  to  be  divided 
as  to  whether  it  attacks  Europeans  in  this  country  or  not. 

It  affects  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  almost  equally,  and 
occurs  both  amoDg  high-caste  men,  who  eat  only  vegeta- 
bles, and  low-caste  men,  who  eat  every  thing.  The  dis- 
order is  by  some  attributed  to  the  miserable  way  in  which 
natives  live,  in  foul,  unventilated  houses,  alongside  of  mi- 
asmatic marshes  and  heaps  of  all  kinds  of  filth,  wearing 
clothes  which  they  never  put  off  except  for  a few  minutes 
when  they  dip  them  in  some  pond,  and  their  generally  un- 
clean habits.  But  in  this  some  of  the  writers  can  not  ngree. 
The  disease  is  considered  hereditary.  Dr.  Paske,  oi'  Saha- 
ra npore,  states  that  the  belief  in  tho  hereditary  transmis- 
sion of  this  diseaso  was  so  deeply  grounded  in  the  minds 
of  the  Rnjabeer  .generally  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
burying  alive  not  only  the  leper  himself,  but  all  his  rela- 
tives and  friends,  lest  in  multiplying  their  kind  the  dis- 
ease should  be  communicated  to  distant  generations.  Of 
course  the  practice  has  been  checked  by  Government.  In 
fihreenugger,  Gurhwal,  a similar  custom  prevailed.  Ev- 
ery person  affected  with  leprosy  was  buried  alive,  a father 
burying  his  son,  and  a son  his  father.  Here  also  Govern- 
ment interposed.  Although  the  natives  believe  that  lep- 
rosy is  contagious,  the  authors  of  the  reports  on  this  sub- 
ject are  decidedly  of  a different  opinion.  Lepers  retain 
their  wives,  wlio  are  never  affected ; hospital  servants  who 
wash  the  ulcers  of  these  unhappy  sufferers  remain  free ; 
wealthy  lepers  entertain  men  for  the  same  purpose,  who 
wash  and  dress  their  sores  once  or  twice  a day,  and  are  in 
constant  attendance  on  them,  and  are  yet  untouched  by 
the  disorder.  Dr.  Corbin,  of  Bareilly,  mentions  an  in- 
stance of  a woman  who  is  a leper  being  employed  as  a cook 
in  a public  serai,  and  she  assured  him  that  no  objection 
had  ever  been  made  by  travelers  to  food  prepared  by  her. 

What  a Sweet  Idea! — The  latest  fashionable  freak 
noticeable  on  the  drivers  of  Bois  de  Boulogne,  probably 
suggested  by  the  prevalent  mania  for  ringlets  colored  red, 
is  the  rather  novel  phenomenon  of  ladies'  lap-dogs  simile  1 
ly  metamorphosed  in  a variety  of  fictitious  tints.  Green 
‘r"tp"*' 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

Sib  William  Long  had  called  many  times 
upon  Lily  in  her  new  home,  hovering  about  her 
with  a throbbing  heart,  and  a declaration  of 
love  faltering  upon  his  tongue.  That  pure  and 
tender  love  had  rolled  back  twenty  years  of  his 
life.  He  had  feasted  his  full  upon  all  the  vain 
pleasures  of  the  world,  and  had  become  weary 
of  them;  but  now,  with  the  image  of  Lily’s 
sweet  innocent  face  ever  before  him,  his  zest  for 
life  was  renewed : he  felt  that  there  was  yet 
something  better  worth  living  for  than  all  the 
empty  pleasures  in  which  he  had  wasted  his 
youth. 

The  old  Indian  had  received  him  kindly,  and 
shown  him  much  favor.  He  was  flattered  by 
the  baronet’s  attentions,  and  liked  his  company. 
From  that  quarter  he  had  every  encouragement. 
Lily,  too,  was  always  glad  to  see  him,  and  oft- 
en expressed  her  gratitude  for  all  his  kindness. 
But  it  was  only  gratitude.  Sir  William  saw 
that  she  was  still  thinking  of  Edgar,  although 
the  idol  had  revealed  its  worthless  clay,  and  the 
scales  had  fallen  from  her  too  trusting  eyes. 

Constant,  who  was  aware  of  Sir  William’s 
passion,  and  favored  it,  wrote  to  the  baronet 
and  informed  him  of  the  discovery  of  Edgar. 
Sir  William  immediately  called  at  the  hotel  and 
learned  all  particulars.  The  letter  did  not  sur- 
prise him,  but  he  was  infinitely  relieved  to  find 
that  Lily’s  eyes  were  at  last  opened,  and  that 
she  had  escaped  the  danger  which  he  so  much 
dreaded.  So  pure  and  disinterested  was  his  love 
. for  the  girl,  that  for  the  moment  he  had  no 
thought  of  himself.  And  so  scrupulous  was  his 
sense  of  honor  that  he  drew  a check  for  two. 
hundred  pounds,  and  insisted  upon  Constant 
sending  it  to  the  scape-grace  in  fulfillment  of 
the  promise  that  had  been  implied,  if  not  actu- 
ally made,  by  tlie  overtures  of  Franz  Stimm. 

“The  scamp  does  not  deserve  it,”  said  Con- 
stant. 

“Perhaps  not,”  said  the  baronet;  “but  that 
is  no.reason  that  we  should  be  less  than  gentle- 
men. Get  the  check  cashed  at  the  bank,  and 
give  him  the  money  in  your  own-name.” 

The  money  was  duly  conveyed  to  Edgar,  and 
the  first  thing  he  did  on  getting  out  of  the 
sponging-house  was  to  array  himself  in  a dandi- 
fied suit  of  clothes  and  call  at  Pomeroy’s  Hotel. 
Constant  met  him  in  the  hall.  The  sultan  was 
as  high  and  mighty,  as  haughty  and  insolent  as 
ever.  He  leaped  from  his  cab  and  swaggered 
into  the  hotel  with  the  confident  air  of  an  in- 
vading Caesar.  His  manner  said  as  plainly  as 
any' words,  “I  have  come,  and  when  I have 
seen  I shall  conquer.” 

“You  may  depend  upon  me,  my  good  fel- 
low,” he  said  to  Constant,  with  a patronizing 
aji\  “Your  trouble  shall  be  well  rewarded; 
but  between  you  and  me  and  the  post,”  he  add- 
ed, tapping  Constant  on  the  shoulder  with  his 
cane,  “ I begin  to  suspect  that  the  little  party 
sent  you,  eh  ?” 

Constant  could  scarcely  keep  his  temper. 

“You  had  better  see  the  lady  yourself,”  he* 
said.  “I  will  send  up  your  card.  No  doubt 
Miss  Blunt  will  be  glad  to  see  you.” 

Greyfaunt  started  at  the  name. 

“ Blunt !”  he  said  ; “is  that  her  name ?” 

“I  should  have  thought,”  said  Constant, 
“you  would  be  acquainted  with  the  name  of  a 
lady  who  is  so  devoted  to  you.” 

“Well,”  said  Greyfaunt,  “hen  mother  call- 
ed herself  Madame  Ernestine  ; but  then  these 
circus  women  take  all  sorts  of  absurd  names.  I 
only  knew  the  girl  as  Lily.  Surely  her  father 
was  not  that  dirty,  drunken  Griffin  Blunt,  who 
put  an  end  to  his  miserable  existence  in  the 
Seine?” 

“Miss  Blunt’s  father  was  a gentleman,  Sir,” 
said  Constant,  glaring  at  him  angrily.  “But 
here  is  Miss  Blunt's  answer.” 

The  servant  who  had  taken  up  Greyfaunt’s 
card  here  returned  and  presented  him  with  a 
letter. 

“Iam  instructed,”  he  said,  “to  return  this  to 
you,  and  to  say  that  Miss  Blunt  has  read  it.” 

Greyfaunt  was  completely  taken  aback.  He 
saw  at  a glance  that  it  was  his  own. letter,  the 
letter  he  had  addressed  to  Constant.  He  open- 
ed it  hurriedly  to  make  sure,  and  his  eye  fell 
upon  his  own  words,  “If  you  serve  me  in  this 
you  shall  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  your 
share  of  the  plunder.” 

“Why,  what  does  this  mean?”  Edgar  stam- 
mered out. 

“It  means,  Sir,”  said  Constant,  “that  the 
lady  is  now  aware  of  your  true  character,  and 
has  nothing  more  to  say  to  you.” 

“And  you  did  this?” said  Greyfaunt,  With  an 
assumed  air  of  indignation. 

“Yes,  I did  it,”  Constant  replied,  deliberate- 
ly, “ and  from  the  bottom  of  ray  soul  I rejoice 
to  think  that  I have  saved  this  innocent  young 
lady  from  the  toils  of  a worthless  wretch.” 

“Insolent  scoundrel!”  he. cried,  “how  dare 
you  insult  a gentleman  ?”  And  in  the  heat  and 
passion  of  the  moment  he  struck  at  Constant 
with  his  cane. 

The  hotel-keeper  avoided  the  blow,  and  with 
great  coolness  walked  up  to  the  dandy,  wrenched 
his  ane  from  him,  and  broke  it  across  his  knee. 

. “Turn  that  man  out  of  the  hotel!”  Constant 
said,  in  a tone  of  commaai  to hisservai 
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collar,  hurried  him  down  the  steps,  and  thrust 
him  into  the  street.  Constant  throwiifg  his  bro- 
ken cane  after  him. 

It  is  possible  that  the  crest-fallen  sultan,  as  he 
slunk  out  of  Great  Grand  Street  that  day,  re- 
called a similar  scene  in  Paris  in  which  he  had 
some  share.  Poor  Griffin  Blunt  was  avenged. 

Lily’s  first  feeling,  when  she  perused  the 
damnatory  letter  addressed  to  Constant,  was 
one  of  bitter  grief.  But  when  she  began  o re- 
flect, and  to  examine  her  heart,  the  feeling  be- 
came one  of  shame.  She  had  deceived  herself; 
and  in  her  blind  selfishness  had  been  ungrateful 
to  one  who  loved  her  tenderly  and  truly.  When 
she  went  back  to  the  retrospect  of  that  Green- 
wich dinner,  and  remembered  how  she  carried 
away  with  her  the  image  of  the  tall,  handsome 
gentleman  who  was  so  good  and  kind,  who  took 
her  on  his  knee  and  petted  her  fondly,  who 
kissed  her  so  tenderly  and  gently  at  parting — 
when  she  remembered  that  it  was  this  image 
which  she  carried  away  with  her  to  Paris,  that 
it  was  this  image  that  she  clang  to  and  loved, 
and  that  Edgar  was  merely  a new  presence  of 
outward  beauty  which  she  had  indued  with  all 
the  generous  qualities  of  the  tall,  Handsome  form 
that  was  fading  from  her  memory — she  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands  and  sobbed  for  very  shame. 
The  god  of  her  idolatry  was  Sir  William  Long ; 
and  all  this  timo  she  had  worshiped  a mere  joss, 
which  her  fancy  had  invested  with  his  attributes. 

Sir  William  sought  no  interview  with  Lily 
until  after  the  first  shock  of  her  disenchantment 
had  passed  away.  He  called  every  day,  how- 
ever, to  make  kind  inquiries,  and  always  left  a 
card,  which  Constant  never  failed  to  send  up  to 
Lily’s  room. 

At  first  Lily  was  relieved  to  find  that  he  did 
not  ask  to  see  her.  She  was  afraid  that  he 
would  despise  her.  She  at  least  felt  that  she 
was  not  worthy  of  any  other  regard.  She  re- 
proached herself  bitterly,  and  often  sat  for  hours 
in  her  own  room  rocking  herself  to  and  fro; 
beating  her  throbbing  brow  with  her  little  hands 
and  crying  pitifully. 

“ How  can  I ever  look  in  that  good,  generous 
face  again?  What  will  he  think  of  me?” 

But  as  days  passed  on,  and  Sir  William  still 
continued  to  call  and  leave  a card  without  ask- 
ing to  see  her,  Lily  began  to  feel  uneasy.  Did 
ho  despise  her  ? and  were  these  merely  calls  of 
formal  courtesy?  Her  heart  took  alarm,  and 
she  found  herself  anxiously  asking  why  he  did 
not  come.  Every  afternoon,  about  the  time  he 
was  accustomed  to  call  and  leave  his  card,  she 
found  herself  standing  behind  the  curtains  of 
her  uncle's  grand  sitting-room,  peeping  out  into 
the  street  to  watch  for  his  brougham.  Many 
broughams  and  carriages  drove  up  to  the  door 
of  Pomeroy’s  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon,  and 
Lily  had  no  means  of  recognizing  Sir  William’s 
carriage  unless  she  saw  Sir  William  himself. 
One  day  a brougham  stopped,  and  Constant  ap- J 
proached  the  door,  and  stood  talking  for  a few  ' 
minutes  with  its  unseen  occupant.  At  the  close 
of  the  colloquy  Lily  observed  a card  given  out 
to  the  hotel-keeper  bv  a long,  thin,  white  hand. 
It  was  his  hand ! Could  she  ever  forget  it ! 
The  hand  which  had  fondled  and  patted  her  at 
Greenwich — the  hand  upon  which  she  had  no- 
ticed the  great  signet  ring  engraved  with  the 
little  bird,  whose  motto  was  “Hope  and  For- 
tune.” 

Fortune  had  come,  and  she  valued  it  not  a 
straw.  The  grandeur  by  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded chilled  and  terrified  her ; the  jewels 
which  her  uncle  had  given  her  were  weary 
chains  binding  her  to  a blank  and  soulless  life. 
The  hope  at  her  breast,  the  hope  of  love  and 
peace,  had  yet  to  be  fulfilled. 

“Oh,  why  does  he  not  come?  why  does  he 
not  come  ?” 

The  very  next  day  the  brougham  drove  up  to 
the  door,  and  from  her  love’s  watch-tower  be- 
hind the  silken  curtain  Lily  saw  Sir  William 
get  out  and  enter  the  hotel.  Almost  the  next 
instant  the  servant  announced  him. 

Lily’s  heart  was  fluttering  in  her  breast  like 
a scared  bird  in  a cage.  The  room  swam  be- 
fore her  eyes,  and  she  was  about  to  fall,  when 
her  hands  were  gently  seized  and  tenderly  im- 
prisoned between  two  others.  She  heard  her 
name  mentioned,  and  lifting  np  her  eyes  from 
the  ground  she  saw,  looking  down  upon  her, 
the  calm,  earnest,  loving  face  which  had  first 
won  her  child’s  heart,  the  Dright  vision  of  which 
had  so  long  sustained  and  cheered  her  in  the 
time  of  her  misery  and  solitude. 

“Tell  me,  Lily,”  said  Sir  William,  almost 
doubtfully,  “am  I welcome?  Are  you  glad  to 
see  me?” 

Lily  could  not  reply.  Her  eyes  fell,  her  head 
dropped  upon  her  bosom,  and  she  sank  upon  a 
couch. 

Sir  William  sat  down  beside  her  and  begged 
for  an  answer. 

“ Lily,  Lily,”  he  said,  “ I have  loved  you  with 
the  same  love  ever  since  you  were  a little  child 
at  Greenwich.  Have  you  forgotten  it  ?” 

Poor  Lily ! It  only  pained  her  the  more  that 
he  should  think  she  had  forgotten  that  bright 
day.  She  felt  in  her  conscience  that  she  had 
given  him  reason  to  think  so. 

‘ ‘ Forgotten  it !”  she  said.  ‘ 1 Oh  no,  no,  no !” 

‘ 1 Do  you  remember  it  well  ?’’  said  the  baro- 
net. 

“As  if  it  were  yesterday,”  Lily  replied. 

“Do  you  remember,”  he  continued,  “do  you 
remember  asking  me  if  I were  good  ? I was  not 
good  then,  but  I became  a better  man  from  that 
day.  You  asked  me  if  I ever  went  to  church  ? 

I confessed  to  yon  that  I never  went  to  church. 
But  I went  to  church  on  the  following  Sunday, 
and  on  many  Sundays  after  that.  Do  you  re- 
member the  apple,  and  throwing  the  peel  over 
my  left  shoulder,  when  it  fell  upon  the  carpet  in 
the  shape  , of  the  letter  W?  Yon  clapped  your 
1 said,  ‘How  nice!’  and  asked  me  to 


bo  your  sweet-heart.  But  you  were  a child  then. 
You  don’t  remember  it  as  I do.” 

Quite  unconsciously  Sir  William  was  cutting 
poor  Lily  to  the  very  quick.  She  remembered 
all  these  things,  and  had  thought  of  them  often 
and  often,  clinging  to  them  with  a longing,  lov- 
ing heart,  until  the  day  that  Edgar  appeared. 
Then  she  began  to  forget.  But  he  had  cherish- 
ed all  these  things  to  this  day. 

“Oh,  Sir  William,”  she  cried,  “you  make 
me  feel  that  I have  been  very  ungrateful,  very 
foolish,  very  wicked!” 

“ Lily  J”  he  exclaimed ; “ what  have  I said  to 
pain  you?” 

“Nothing,”  she  said.  “It  is  not  you  who 
have  given  me  pain;  I have  made  the  scourge 
for  myself.  I know  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
I owe  you — ” 

“Still  that  cold  word,  Lily,”  he  said,  piti- 
fully. 

She  hung  her  head  and  sobbed. 

“Sir  William,”  she  continued  through  her 
tears,  “I  ought  to  throw  myself  at  your  feet 
and  beg  your  forgiveness  on  my  knees;  you, 
who  have  been  so  good,  so  kind,  so  trusting; 
while  I — but  I can  not  speak  what  is  at  my 
heart.  Leave  me  now;  I am  not  worthy  of 
you;  let  me  write  to  you  and  explain  all,  and 
then  if  yon  can  forgive  me — ” 

Her  tears  choked  her  utterance.  She  rose 
suddenly,  gave  him  her  hand,  and  rushed  from 
the  room,  sobbing  bitterly. 

Sir  William  ’left  the  hotel  with  a sad  heart, 
sorely  troubled  and  perplexed.  He  could  only 
guess  at  the  cause  of  Lily’s  distress.  He  dis- 
cerned that  she  reproached  herself  for  some- 
thing— for  having  loved  the  worthless  Edgar, 
perhaps.  Or  possibly  she  might  have  discov- 
ered that  he,  Sir  William,  was  her  mother’s  un- 
known benefactor  at  Ranelagh,  and  was  pained 
that  she  could  not  requite  that  kindness  with 
love.  And  then  he  thought  of  his  age.  He 
was  forty.  He  had  spent  the  best  of  his  days. 
And  Lily  ? Lily  was  just  budding  into  woman- 
hood. As  yet,  before  her  the  world  lay  all  fresh 
and  new,  with  joys  and  pleasures  yet  to  be 
tasted.  Why  should  he  seek  to  link  her  young 
life  with  his  ? And  yet  the  disparity  was  not  so 
great  after  all.  Marriages  between  forty  and 
twenty  were  common  enough,  and,  when  made 
for  love,  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  as  happy  as  any  other — nay,  happier; 
for  the  love  of  a man  of  forty  is  no  fickle  fancy, 
no  boy’s  caprice.  As  for  Sir  William,  he  knew 
that  he  could  love  Lily  with  an  abounding  af- 
l fection,  that  he  could  cherish  her  and  dote  upon 
her  to  the  last;  ay,  that  he  could  worship  her 
as  a holy  being,  and  bow  to  her  as  to  a guardian 
angel. 

He  waited  anxiously  for  the  letter.  It  carfie 
the  next  day,  and  it  ran  thus : 

“ My  dear,  good,  kind  FriIjnd, — I scarcely  know  what 
to  say  to  you  now  that  I have  sat  down  to  write  the  letter 
which  I promised.  I feel,  keenly  and  deeply,  how  unwor- 
thy I am,  how  ungrateful  I must  have  appeared  to  you ; 
but  I fear  I shall  not  have  words  to  tell  you  what  my  heart 
reveals  to  me,  now  that  I have  awakened  from  that  de- 
lusive dream. 

“ What  I wish  to  say  is,  that  I have  never  ceased  to  love 
you  from  that  day  at  Greenwich,  which  I so  well  remem- 
ber. Yes,  it  was  you  I loved.  I know  it  now ; but  how— 
how  can  I tell  you  f I carried  your  image  away  with  mo 
to  the  school  in  Palis  to  which  I was  taken  by  my  mother. 
I carried  away  with  me  not  only  a vision  of  your  face,  but 
the  sound  of  your  kind  voice,  tlie  pressure  of  yoiir  genlle 
hand  upon  my  hair,  the  soft  touch  of  your  lips  upon  my 
Brow.  I was  a solitary  girl  at  school.  I had  no  friends  or 
relations  who  civme  to  see  me.  I never  went  home  for  holi- 
days like  the  other  girls.  Often  for  days  and  nights  to- 
gether I was  Quite  Alone — alone  with  your  face,  with  your 
smile,  with  your  Couch,  with  your  kiss.  When  I wished 
to  bring  your  image  before  me,  I closed  my  eyes  and  saw 
you,  like  a light  in  the  dark.  You  were  the  embodiment 
to  me  of  all  that  was  handsome,  and  beautiful,  and  good. 

“ I hung  my  arms  about  tlie  neck  of  the  vision  which  I 
conjured  up.  I was  a child,  a lonely  child,  without  father 
or  mother,  or  any  one  to  love..  In  you  I loved  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  and  every  thing  that  is  good  and 
lovable.  I prayed  that  I might  see  you  again ; but  weary 
months  and  weary  years  passed,  and  hope  was  becoming 
dead  within  me.  1 had  seen  nothing  but  misery,  misery, 
misery  ; and  it  spemort  as  if  I were  doomed  to  be  misera- 
ble to  the  end.  Ms  spirit  eank.  I began  to  forget  my- 
self—to  forget  you.  I did  not  forget  your  goodness,  for 
that  was  always  about  me,  like  an  essence,  filling  my  heart 
with  boundless  love.  But  the  outward  sign  was  fading. 
When  I closed  my  eyes  now  the  vision  seemed  faint  and 
undefined.  It  was  so  long,  long  ago!  I was  forgetting 
your  form  and  features.  And  yet  my  heart  was  clinging 
to  its  first  love — to  you.  But  I was  a heathen,  and  sought 
some  visible  sign  in  which  to  embody  the  attributes  of  my 
deity.  Edgar  Greyfaunt  appeared,  and  he  became  my  idol 
—the  graven  image  which  represented  all  I loved  and 
adored.  Out  of  the  forlorn  state  of  my  vacant  heart  I con- 
ceived this  illusion,  and  set  up  iu  that  yearning  empty 
place  the  vague  thing  I loved.  I know  how  that  it  was 
not  Edgar. 

“ But  I blush  to  thiuk  how  long  I remained  blind— how 
long  I continued  to  give  you  pain,  when  you  were  so  good, 
so  noble,  so  patient.  I feel  to  want  to  go  down  on  my 
knees  to  you,  to  ask  you  to  forget  my  folly,  and  to  treat, 
me  as  a poor,  weak,  silly  child.  Come  what  will,  I will 
ever  bless  you,  and  think  of  you  with  love  and  gratitude. 

M Yours  ever,  Lily.” 

Sir  William  read  this  letter  with  a choking 
sensation,  and  the  tears  standing  in  his  eyes. 

“Dear  Lily!”  he  ex>  aimed;  “she  is  re- 
proaching herself  for  being  little  less  than  an 
angel.  I will  fly  to  her  at  once;  hut  stay,”  he 
added,  checking  himsfclf,  “what  have  I done 
that  I should  be  blessed  with  such  love  as  hers?” 
He  paused  for  a moment  in  thought,  then  looked 
up  reverently  and  exclaimed,  “ Heaven  is  mer- 
ciful to  me  indeed !”. 

Sir  William  hastened  to  the  hotel,  and,  with- 
out waiting  to  be  announced,  strode  up  the  stairs 
and  entered  the  old  Indian's  reception-room. 
Lily  was  there  alone.  Before  she  could  rise  to 
receive  him,  the  baronet  ran  to  her,  and  seated 
himself  on  the  couch  beside  her. 

“Lily,  dearest  Lily,”  he  said,  “do  you,  will 
you  love  me  ? Will  you  take  me  by  the  band, 
and  give  me  a chance  of  heaven  ? Will  you  be 
my  little  wife ; my  good  angel  ?” 

Thinking  of  her,  perhaps,  as  the  chil 


he  had  nursed  and  petted  at  Greenwich,  he  drew 
her  toward  him  as  he  said  this.  Lily  yielded  to 
his  embrace,  dropped  her  head  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  whispered  assurance  of  undying  love. 

THE  END. 


AUTUMN  LEAVES. 

They  had  been  playing  at  cross  purposes  all  the 
time  ever  since,  standing  upon  the  piazza  at  Thora- 
oycroft,  they  had  been  introduced  to  each  other. 
She,  Laura  Mayne,  had  just  come  from  a walk  that 
evening,  bearing  trophies.  A long  branch  of  trail- 
ing creeper  was  in  her  hand,  and  had  twisted  back 
over  her  shoulder,  with  its  green  leaves  and  flame- 
colored  blossoms.  She  had  fastened  a hunch  of 
scarlet  flowers  in  her  black  hair,  and  the  straw-hat 
she  swung  by  its  ribbons  was  full  of  fragrant  bloom. 
She  looked  like  a Flora,  if  Flora  was  ever  a tall, 
slight  girl,  with,  springy  step,  and  dark,  haughty 
face.  At  any  rate  she  was  a beauty  after  tlie  Col- 
onel’s own  heart.  His  sister,  Mrs.  Meredith,  intro- 
duced them  gayly : 

“Miss  Mayne,  m3’  brother,  Colonel  Giles  Eus- 
tace, on  furlough.  Make  me  your  debtor  bj-  being 
so  agreeable  that  he  can’t  get  away  from  Thorney- 
croft  for  the  next  six  weeks.” 

Miss  Ma3me  had  obeyed  literally.  She  was  a girl 
of  splendid  possibilities,  but  actually,  so  far,  only 
a leader  of  fashion,  a stylish,  elegant  girl,  certainly, 
with  powers  of  sarcasm  which  made  her  feared 
where  she  chose,  and  a gracious  charm  when  she 
wanted  to  please,  which  was  irresistible.  She  had 
been  “out”  for  three  seasons.  She  had  had  pro- 
posals enough  the  first  year  to  make  all  the  girls 
in  her  set  envious — the  next  3'ear  Hot  so  many 
— and  the  last  winter  none.  Not  that  her  beauty 
was  on  the  wane — it  had  not  3’et  reached  its  zenith 
— but  she  had  grown  above  the  standard  of  most 
whom  she  met.  They  tired  her,  and  she  took  no 
pains  to  hide  her  weariness.  She  went  in  society 
as  a Mohammedan  goes  to  mosque,  without  any 
thought  of  escaping,  as  part  of  the  day’s  work.  She 
sang  enough  not  to.be  disobliging;  danced  a good 
deal,  for  there  was  a verve  and  spring  in  her  organ- 
ization which  made  her  fond  of  it;  but  nothing 
moved  her  from  the  proud  equipoise  of  her  mental 
repose.  She  had  an  honest  passion  for  nature.  She 
loved  birds,  and  flowers,  and  solitaiy  places.  This 
was  why  she  came  to  Thorneycroft  instead  of  going 
to  Newport. 

Thorneycroft  was  a quiet  old  place — a great,  ram- 
bling house,  with  an  old  garden  full  of  old-fashioned 
flowers.  There  were  great  woods  near  by,  and,  not 
too  far  away,  the  sea.  The  boarders  were  a quiet 
set,  mostly  ladies  like  Mrs.  Meredith,  who  preferred 
good  air,  and  good  diet  for  their  children,  and  time 
to  get  rested  after  a winter  of  society,  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  any  watering-place  whatever.  The  gentle- 
men came  out  once  or  twice  a week.  The  rest  of 
the  time  the}'  could  abandon  themselves  to  morning- 
dresses,  and  laissez-faire.  Mrs.  Mayne  had  come 
there  willingly  enough  with  her  daughter,  thanking 
Providence  that  Laura  had  not  fixed  upon  an\-  place 
more  fashionable  and  expensive.  For  her  husband 
was  dead,  and  she  had  left  to  her  only  this  same  im- 
perious Laura,  whose  wishes  she  never  thought  of 
crossing. 

Colonel  FJjistace's  coming  made  quite  a diversion 
at  Thorneycroft.  All  the  gii’s — there  were  only 
four  or  five — donned  their  prettii  st  toilets,  and  flut- 
tered round  him.  He  was  so  hau  '-ome,  so  inter- 
esting, with  his  bronzed,  haughty,  ^1.;  passive  face, 
his  martial  air,  and  his  right  arm  in  a .-ling.  He 
was  courteous  to  them  all,  but  the}’  made  no  impres- 
sion. They  might  as  well  wear  wrappers  and  go 
their  owh  way.  He  saw  only  Laura  Ma}’ne.  Laura 
could  not  complain,  as  she  had  done  of  others,  that 
he  tired  her.  She  found  in  him  a man  in  earnest — 
a man  for  whom  the  great  questions  of  the  day  had 
a vital  power  and  significance — who  had  made  up 
his  mind,  and  then  was  ready  to  face  dauntlessly 
the-consequences  of  his  convictions. 

Still,  as  I said,  they  had  been  playing  at  cross  pur- 
poses. She  thought  he  was  trying  to  make  her  love 
him,  and  show  her  love — to  be  quite  sure  of  her  be- 
fore asking.  She  thought  it  was  pride,  and  made 
up  her  mind  to  conquer  it.  He,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  not  one  particle  of  the  feeling  which  she  at- 
tributed to  him.  It  was  his  faith  in  woman  as  wo 
man,  his  profound  belief  in  her,  individually,  that 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  his  mistake.  He  did  not  want 
to  tell  her  his  love  without  being  tolerably  certain 
that  she  could  return  it,  because  he  thought  it 
would  be  painful  to  her  to  refuse  him,  and  he  was 
generous  enough  to  seek  to  spare  her  all  pain.  So 
they  walked  together  through  the  woods  and  along 
the  sea-shore;  gathered  flowers,  read  books,  sang 
songs,  talked  politics,  literature,  religion — every 
thing  but  love. 

Until  a day  came  in  September  when,  his  arm 
being  well,  and  his  furlough  nearly  over,  Colonel 
Eustace  wras  going  back  to  his  post.  The  mist  was 
soft  on  the  far  hills — a few  leaves  had  already  turn- 
ed crimson  on  the  trees — the  crickets  sang  in  the 
dry  grass,  apd  the  birds  stopped  on  the  boughs 
where  their  summer  nests  had  hung  to  pipe  mel- 
anehoty  songs  of  farewell  before  following  the  sum- 
mer southward.  They  had  been  walking  all  the 
afternoon,  Colonel  Eustate  and  I -aura,  through  the 
old  places.  With  an  unconscious,  lingering  senti- 
mentality they  had  retraced  every  path  they  had 
trod  together  in  the  past  six  weeks.  Here,  she 
remembered,  they  had  sang.  There  she  had  read 
to  him.  They  sat  on  that  knoll,  under  the  oak,  tho 
day  he  made  the  wreath  of  white  and^crimson  for 
her  hair.  She  could  have  cried  at  every  step  out 
of  the  sorrowful,  forelioding  ache  at  her  heart.  But 
she  made  no  sign.  Her  dark  eyes  had  never  been 
brighter.  Her  very  smiles  were  brilliant  and  }-et 
cold,  like  the  sparkle  of  a diamond.  There  was  no 
encouragement  in  her  manner,  so  carefully  had  she 
schooled  herself.  If  Colonel  Eustace  waited  for 
some  sign  of  emotion,  some  expression  of  regret  at 
their  near  parting,  he  waited  in  vain. 

At  last,  growing  desperate,  he  told  her  his  love. 
He  could*  fU  MivP  net, I hi  Itlibught,  without  know- 
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was  it  in  bis  manner  that  did  not  please  her  ? She 
did  not  think  him  humble  enough.  The  subtle  de- 
mon of  pride,  that  sat  ever  like  a familiar  spirit  at 
her  elbow,  whispered  her  that  he  took  too  much  for 
granted.  So  she  refused  him ; when  all  the  while 
he  was  to  her  the  crown  and  glory  of  manhood — 
when  9he  was  hungry  for  his  love,  and  would  rath- 
er have  had  the  right  to  weep  over  his  grave  than 
to  share  with  any  other  man  a kingdom. 

He  took  her  refusal  quietly  enough.  It  was  not 
like  him  to  make  ado.  They  were  silent  a little 
while  after  that,  and  then  she  said — 

“ So  you  go  away  to-morrow  ?*' 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  somewhat  sadly — “my  fur- 
lough is  over,  and  some  other  things  are  over  for 
me  too.  I should  hardly  care  to  stay  longer,  Miss 
Mayne,  even  if  I could.” 

She  longed  passionately  just  then  to  tell  him  that 
be  was  yielding  his  hopes  too  soon.  If  he  had  been 
less  feady  to  raise  the  siege  on  the  first  note  of  defi- 
ance the  fortress  might  yet  have  surrendered.  But 
she  kept  her  secret  obstinately.  Colonel  Eustace 
was  above  any  petty  resentment — above  even  the 
bitterness  of  wounded  pride.  He  was  not  less  kind 
than  usual,  if  a little  sadder,  as  they  walked  linger- 
ingly home  through  the  woods.  He  gathered  a few 
fire- tinted  leaves  as  they  went  along,  and  gave  them 
to  her— his  last  offering. 

She  wore  them  that  night.  She  made  a garland 
of  them  for  her  dark  hair,  and  fastened  a bunch  of 
them  on  her  breast.  She  had  seldom  looked  so 
beautiful.  An  unspoken  longing  fluslied  her  cheeks 
to  flame.  Her  eyes  were  brilliant  with  feverish 
brightness,  her  lips  scarlet.  .She  wore  a thin,  gos- 
samer-like black  dress,  shot  with  golden  stars. 
Hoops  of  barbaric  gold  were  in  her  ears  and  on  her 
slender  wrj|ts.  On  brow  and  bosom  burned  the 
vivid  autumn  leaves.  Colonel  Eustace  would  not 
soon  forget  the  radiant  vision.  He  danced  with  her 
that  night.  It  was  the  first  time.  When  he  first 
came  his  wounded  arm  had  prevented;  and  later 
they  liad  so  much  to  talk  about  that  they  had  let 
the  music  sound,  and  the  “dancers  dance  in  tune,” 
unheeded.  But  to-night  there  was  something  in 
the  wild  waltz  music  that  seemed  akin  to  both  their 
moods.  They  whirled  around  in  swift  circles,  her 
eyes  looking  up  into  his,  her  breath  coming  and  go- 
ing against  his  cheek.  She  wished  the  music  would 
never  stop.  She  felt  a heart-sick  longing  to  have 
that  hour  eternal.  If  she  could  dance  on  forever, 
supported  by  his  arm,  with  his  eyes  meeting  and 
nnswcring  her  own,  she  would  lave  been  content, 
she  thought,  with  such  an  immortality.  But  piti- 
lessly soon  the  waltz  was  over.  They  began  to 
form  sets  for  something  else ; but  she  and  her  part- 
ner left  the  dancers  with  one  accord.  After  that  one 
bewildering  waltz  any  thing  else  would  be  tame. 

They  passed  on  into  another  room,  and  he  asked 
her  to  sing.  She  went  to  the  pianp  willingly 
enough.  Indeed  I think  she  would  have  refused 
him  nothing  this  last  night.  She  ran  her  fingers 
over  the  keys,  and  they  broke  at  her  touch  into  a 
passion  of  woe.  There  was  in  the  music  the  long- 
ing cry  of  a soul.  It  swelled  out  on  the  salt  sea- 
wind  which  came  in  at  the  windows — a plaint  of 
loss,  of  sorrow,  of  despair.  Then  she  sang : 

“Oh  let  the  solid  ground 
Not  fail  beneath  my  feet 
Before  my  life  has  found 
What  some  have  found  so  sweet! 

Then  let  come  what  come  may; 

What  matter  If  I go  mad? 

I shall  have  had  my  day. 

“Let  the  sweet  heavens  endure, 

Not  cloee  and  darken  above  me, 

Before  I am  quite  sure 
That  there  is  one  to  love  me; 

Then  let  come  what  come  may. 

To  a life  that  has  beetf  bo  sad : 

I shall  have  had  my  day." 

When  she  rose  her  eyes  Aet  his.  I wonder  he 
had  not  read  the  prayer  that  was  in  them.  They 
told  as  plainly  as  eyes  could  the  story  of  her  re- 
pentance— her  longing  for  the  pearl  of  great  price 
she  had  that  day  suffered  to  drop  out  of  her  listless 
hand.'  If  he  had  reverenced  her  less  he  would  have 
understood  her  better.  He  fancied  her  so  far  above 
all  trifling,  or  vanity,  or  fickleness,  that  he  supposed 
her  yea  must  be  yea,  and  her  nay,  nay ; and  so  made 
no  attempt  to  change  it.  In  the  rash,  appealing 
eyes,  in  the  pathetic  plaint  of  the  rich  voice,  he  read, 
indeed,  the  longing  for  love ; but  he  thought  it  was 
for  another  love,  not  his ; and  so  he  bade  her  good- 
night, and  good-by,  without  saying  any  thing  of  his 
disappointment,  or  giving  her  any  opportunity  to 
take  back  her  refusal.  .She  stood  a moment,  trying 
to  conquer  her  pride.  She  longed  to  whisper, 

“ Forgive  me ; I said  what  I did  not  mean but 
unasked  she  could  not.  If  he  had  spoken  only  one 
word— but  how  could  she  speak  first?  So  she  shut 
the  gate  of  her  Paradise  with  her  own  hand. 

“ Good-by,”  he  said;  “I  shall  be  off  before  you 
are  up  to-morrow : so  I must  thank  you  to-night  for 
some  happy  hours.” 

“Good-by,  Colonel  Eustace;”  pride  made  her 
voice  steady.  “ I shall  think  of  you,  and  summer, 

, and  Thorneycroft — three  pleasant  memories.  Bon 

voyage /” 

Her  words  were  light  enough;  but  she  turned 
away  suddenly  to  hide  some  traitor  tears — looking 
back,  though,  to  smile  and  wave  her  hand  as  9he 
went  up  the  stairs. 

In  her  own  room  she  looked  at  her  life  just  as  it 
was,  putting  aside  all  disguises,  and  leaving  for 
pride  itself  no  vantage  ground.  The  facts  were  sim- 
ple. She  loved  Giles  Eustace  with  all  her  heart. 
.She  had  never  loved  before ; and  she  knew  it  was 
not  in  her  ever  to  love  again.  So  the  blow  she  dealt 
him  had  been  the  death-blow  of  her  own  happiness. 
She  tried  to  look  on  into  the  weary,  coming  years — 
years  lighted  by  no  such  dreams  as  most  girls  cher- 
ish of  some  fairy  prince  yet  to  come,  some  story  yet 
to  be  told  which  shall  set  life  to  music.  Her  prince 
had  come,  and  been  sent  away  unacknowledged. 
What  fabric  was  left  of  which  to  make  her  dreams  ? 
She  had  been  happy  enough  without  love  until  this 
summer;  why  should  not  the • confine  years^be  like 
the  past,  and  vet  more  ailmiliiftlHjL Voy  ‘‘ 
old  * 


some  ? She  sat  the  long  night  through,  pitying  her- 
self for  her  loss. 

In  the  early  morning  she  heard  below  a bustle 
of  preparation.  She  knew  Colonel  Eustace  was 
about  to  leave.  A wild  impulse  seized  her  to  go 
down,  even  then,  and  tell  him  all.  She  rose  and 
looked  at  herself  in  the  toilet-glass.  By  the  sickly 
rays  of  the  lamp,  which  had  burned  all  night,  her 
face  hone  wan  and  ghastly.  What  if  she  should 
not  fc  ; able  to  see  him  alone  ? Could  she  go  down 
in  her  evening  dress,  with  those  pallid  cheeks  and 
lustreless  eyes  which  told  the  story  of  her  vigil, 
and  meet  half  a dozen  other  pairs  of  eyes?  But 
perhaps  there  would  be  time  even  yet  for  a fresh 
toilet.  Dressed  suitably  for  morning  she  could  go 
down  and  mingle  with  the  rest.  If  she  found  an 
opportunity  to  see  him  alone  she  could  use  it.  She 
took  off  her  dress  and  brushed  her  hair  out  hurried- 
ly ; stopping,  though,  to  lay  carefully  aside  every 
one  of  the  vivid-tinted  leaves  she  had  worn  the 
night  before — his  last  gift.  Just  as  she  was  fasten- 
ing her  dress,  with  hast}’,  trembling  fingers,  she 
heard  him  say  good-by,  and  looking  out  she  saw 
him  ride  away.  The  last  opportunity  was  gone. 
She  said  to  herself  that  Cite  was  against  her ; but  it 
is  my  private  opinion  that  if  she  had  finished  dress- 
ing in  time  she  would  not  have  gone  down — her 
enemy  was  pride,  not  fate. 

A little  later  they  went  hack  to  New  York,  she 
and  her  mother,  and  the  old  round  began  again. 
Never  had  Miss  Laura  been  so  enchanting.  You 
are  surprised?  You  thought,  perhaps,  that  she 
would  shut  herself  up  at  home,  sick  of  fashion  and 
frivolity — or,  perhaps,  you  pictured  her  as  a nurse 
in  a soldier’s  hospital — a lay  sister,  going  about  to 
do  good.  Then  you  reckoned  without  due  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  or  forgot  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  force  of  habit.  It  is  not  often  in  a cen- 
tury that  trouble  matures  a woman  into  a saint. 
You  shall  not  find  in  every  girl  to  whom  fate  has 
refused  her  heart’s  desire  a Florence  Nightingale. 
The  majority  resort  for  distraction  in  their  troubles  , 
to  precisely  the  same  things  they  have  been  doing 
before.  Laura  Mayne’s  dissatisfaction  with  herself 
only  made  her  more  dangerous.  She  had  no  lack 
now  of  suitors.  She  had  come  down  from  the 
height  of  her  indifference,  and  ceased  to  think  it 
too  much  trouble  to  please.  She  was  afraid,  per- 
haps, that  the  world  would  guess  her  secret;  and 
the  ceaseless  pressure  of  her  pain  goaded  her  to  a 
kind  of  reckless,  desperate  gayety  that  was  pro- 
foundly fascinating  to  unfledged  gallants. 

At  last  one  of  her  admirers  seemed  to  distance  the 
rest.  She  was  more  attentive  to  Frank  Lorilard’s 
nothings,  more  tolerant  of  his  flatteries,  than  she 
had  ever  been  known  to  be  before.  He  was  a self- 
satisfied  youth,  who  gave  you  the  impression  of 
knowing  well  the  code  of  society,  and  walking  by 
it  without  turning  to  left  or  right.  You  never 
detected  him  in  an  awkwardness,  or  a dilemma. 
There  was  something  in  his  cool  self-possession  that 
had  almost  the  effect  of  greatness.  But  he  was  not 
great  or  brilliant.  His  blonde  mustache  and  care- 
fully-cultivated whisker  were  unexceptionable.  So 
were  his  coat  and  his  waistcoat.  So  was  his  neck- 
tie. So  was  his  manner.  So  was  his  conversation. 
He  talked  platitudes  with  an  air  of  sense  and  orig- 
inality which  imposed  upon  shallow  minds.  Trust 
me,  it  did  not  impose  upon  Laura  Mayne.  Yet  she 
deliberately  made  up  her  mind  to  marry  him  and 
the  half  million  of  property  which  he  represented. 

Of  course  she  must  marry  some  time — it  was'  ex- 
pected ,of  her.  It  made  little  difference  to  her 
whom.  When  the  sun  has  set  neither  rush-light 
nor  candle  can  make  it  noonday.  So  she  smiled  be- 
nignantly  on  his  small  talk,  wore  his  flowers,  and 
sang  for  him,  or  danced  with  him,  whenever  he 
asked  her.  Only  there  were  some  songs  she  never 
sang,  and  there  was  one  waltz  to  which  not  even 
Mr.  Lorilard  could  persuade  her  to  dance.  It  was 
keen  torture  when  she  heard  it.  It  carried  her  back 
to  Thorneycroft.  She  felt  the  salt  sea-wind  coming 
and  going — she  heard  a voice  that  only  her  ears 
could  hear — she  looked  into  eyes  full  of  fateful 
power,  and  thrilled  in  every  nerve  to  the  spell. 

But  when  Mr.  Lerilard  proposed  she  accepted 
him.  It  was  not  until  spring ; for  he  was  too  cir- 
cumspect in  all  things  to  speak  hastily.  She  had 
read  that  day  the  order  that  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac should  advance.  She  knew  that  Colonel  Eus- 
tace must  go  with  them,  to  danger,  and  likely 
enough  to  death.  She  should  never  see  him  more, 
she  thought.  *Oh ! if  she  had  but  told  him  that  she 
loved  him ! If  he  had  but  once  kissed  her,  but 
once  held  her  close  to  that  true  heart  of  his ! But 
now  it  was  all  over.  What  avails  if  to  shriek  out 
wild  prayers  for  pardon  when  death  has  sealed  the 
ears  that  should  have  listened?  Will  any  tears 
falling  upon  dead  eyes  unseal  their  vision  ? or  any 
kisses  dropped  upon  dead  lips  thrill  them  to  one 
throb  of  the  old  joy  ? Will  any  longings  call  back 
the  blessedness  of  one  vanished  day — the  grace  of 
one  lost  opportunity  ? The  past  was  dead  for  her. 
She  knew,  none  better,  how  vain  were  her  regrets 
— how  idle  the  passion  of  her  woe. 

When  Mr.  Lorilard  called  she  made  a ravishing 
toilet,  and  went  down  stairs.  You  would  not  have 
guessed  that  trouble  and  she  had  ever  been ‘neigh- 
bors. He  offered  her  his  hand  in  elegant  phrase- 
ology. She  accepted  it  with  courtly  grace.  There 
was  not  much  fire  or  fervor  in  his  nature.  All  that 
there  was  Laura  Mayne  had  aroused.  He  really 
loved  her  as  well  as  he  could  love  any  thing  in  the 
universe,  except  himself.  He  gloried  in  her  beau- 
ty, her  grace,  her  calm,  regnant  pride.  Never,  he 
thought,  had  any  Lorilard  carried  home  a more 
fitting  bride. 

Her  calmness  did  not  last  after  he  went  away. 
She  hated  herself  for  the  bargain  she  had  madie. 
She  struck  the  hand  he  had  kissed  with  a frantic 
passion  of  scorn.  She  walked  to  and  fro  in  her 
room  with  eager,  hurrying  steps,  like  one  seeking 
escape  and  finding  none.  Then  she  said  to  herself, 
with  a bitter  sneer. 

“ Take  it  easy,  Mrs.  Lorilard  that  is  to  be.  You 
have  not  sold  yourself  for  nothing.  Do  not  spoil 
the  beauty  your  lord  so  prizes  by  any  unseemly 
frenzies.” 

JfjQk  ..^pe^ysatyly  dull^an|  ’yjarir  ^ ^ If  Eustace  had  wanted  any  revenge  he 


must  have  been  satisfied  had  he  seen  her  that  night 
With  the  dawn  of  the  next  day  her  composure  came 
back  to  her.  She  knew  what  she  had  done,  and 
she  meant  to  look  the  consequences  in  the  face. 
She  thought  the  future  life  could  not  be  much  worse 
than  her  life  the  past  winter  had  been.  The  very 
intensity  of  her  first  emotions  had  produced  by  the 
law  of  reaction  a passive,  torpid,  quiescent  state, 
which  she  mistook  for  resignation.  Mr.  Lorilard 
was  charmed  with  her  sweetness,  and  urged  an 
early  marriage.  She  was  ready  enough  to  com- 
ply. Once  done,  she  thought,  she  should  be  able 
to  set  her  heel  on  the  serpent  that  stung  her  so 
ceaselessly  now.  She  should  be  done  with  long- 
ings and  regrets  after  her  marriage  vows  had  put 
an  interdict  upon  the  past — written  its  epitaph. 

In  the  very  midst  of  her  preparations  came  the 
fighting  in  the  Wilderness  and  at  Spottsylvania. 
With  a horrible,  torturing  fear  at  her  heart  she 
searched  the  list  of  the  wounded,  and  found  hi3  name 
— Woundeddangerously,  Colonel  GilesEustace.  Un- 
til she  read  that  sentence  she  had  not  quite  known 
how  dear  he  was — how  her  life  was  bound  up  with 
his.  She  was  powerless,  then,  to  lay  the  ghosts  which 
haunted  her.  Her  own  soul  spoke  to  her  with  a 
cry  which  would  not  be  silendted.  Dead  or  alive, 
she  knew  she  belonged  to  that  man.  What  did  her 
betrothal  vows  mean  ? What  had  she  been  going 
to  do  ? With  a calmness  that  surprised  herself  she 
went  down  stairs  and  found  her  mother.  She  laid 
the  newspaper  in  her  hand,  and  pointed  mutely  to 
that  paragraph. 

“ Our  friend  of  last  summer  ?”  Mrs.  Mayne  asked. 

“Mother,”  she  said,  not  heeding  the  question, 
“ I loved  that  man  as  my  own  soul.  I should  be 
sinning  against  God  and  myself  to  marry  any  one 
else — sinning  against  him  also,  for  he  loved  me. 
Mother,  you  must  tell  Mr.  Lorilard  that  I can  not 
marry  him.” 

There  were  few  things  that  Mrs.  Mayne  would 
not  have  done  for  her  daughter  without  remon- 
strance. She  had  no  intention  of  refusing  to  do 
this  one  even,  only  the  prospect  horrified  her. 
There  was  a pitiful  helplessness  in  her  voice  as  she 
gasped, 

“What  shall  I say ? Laura,  how  can  I ?” 

Laura  looked  at  her  a moment  as  she  sat  there, 
white  of  lip  and  trembling  of  limb;  and  in  the 
midst  of  her  woe  a ghastly  smile  crossed  her  face 
at  the  dismay  pictured  so  strongly  on  her  mother’s. 

You  need  not  do  it,”  she  said,  soothingly ; ‘ ‘ you 
shall  not.  It  was  selfish  of  me  to  ask  you.  I can 
do  it  myself  much  better  than  you.  Be  tranquil.” 

Just  then  the  bell  rang.  They  W>th  knew  what 
visitor  it  was — the  only  one  who  came  so  early. 
Mrs.  Mayne  made  her  escape  hurriedly,  and  Laura 
summoned  her  forces  for  the  battle.  It  was  not 
easy  to  interrupt  Mr.  Lorilard’s  tender  speeches. 
He  was  quite  too  self-confident  to  observe  that  they 
were  malapropos.  Laura  sat  silent,  trying  to  think 
what  to  say,  until  he  mentioned  their  wedding-day. 
Then  her  words  came,  passionately,  eagerly,  in  spite 
of  herself,  harsher  and  more  direct  than  she  had 
meant  they  should  be. 

L“  I can  never  mam’  you — never.  I love  anoth- 
r man  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  I should  be 
Binning  alike  against  you  and  Heaven  to  become 
your  wife.” 

Here  was  a case  in  which  Mr.  Lorilard’s  code 
of  rules  failed  him.  Ho  had  never  contemplated 
such  an  exigency,  and  had  to  find  his  way  out  of  it 

best  he  could,  without  help  from  precedent  or 
conventionalities.  He  answered  with  an  emphasis 
which  attempted  sarcasm,  but  stopped  short  at  an- 
ger: 

“ It  seem9  to  me,  Miss  Mayne,  you  have  taken 
a singular  time  to  make  this  discovery.” 

“I  knew  it  from  the  first,”  she  cried,  “only  I 
thought  I could  conquer  it.  But  I can  not,  I can 
not.  Forgive  me.  I never  meant  to  wrong  you. 
I thought  I could  love  you  as  well  as  you  expected 
of  me.  I did  not  realize  how  impossible  a task  I 
was  attempting.” 

He  took  refuge  in  sulkiness. 

“Iam  obliged  for  your  efforts  in  my  behalf,”  he 
said,  sullenly;  “but  I could  wish  you  had  under- 
stood yourself  better.  As  it  is;  you  have  made  us 
both  ridiculous.  Of  course,  after  your  very  em- 
phatic expression  of  your  sentiments,  I can  have 
no  wish,  and  shall  make  no  attempt,  to  change 
your  decision.” 

He  rose  to  go.  She  sprang  forward  and  clasped 
her  hands  on  his  arm. 

“But  you  will  forgive  me?”  she  cried.  “You 
will  not  go  until  you  have  said  that  ?” 

I know  not  how  he  could  have  resisted  the  plead- 
ing eyes,  the  earnest,  lovely  face.  But  he  turned 
away,  still  sullenly. 

“I,  at  least,  am  no  hypocrite,” he  said.  “My 
feelings  toward  you  must  matter  little ; you  have 
not  shown  yourself  regardful  of  them.” 

With  those  words  he  coldly  withdrew  his  arm 
from  her  clasp  and  went  away.  Pity  him  a little. 
If  his  love  had  not  been  so  deep  or  so  intense  as 
some  mqn’s,  he  had  given  her  the  best  he  had  to 
give,  and  she  had  wounded  him  in  the  tenderest 
point. 

To  her  the  shock,  when  she  read  that  newspaper 
paragraph,  had  been  like  the  finding  of  her  soul  to 
Undine.  All  her  possibilities  became  actual  from 
that  tiling  Pride,  selfishness,  indolence  retreated 
like  baffled  Foes,  routed  anti  discomfited.  From 
that  moment  she  was  her  best  self.  She  would 
have  gone  to  Colonel  Eustace,  but  she  felt  that  she 
had  no  right.  She  dared  not  write  to  him  lest  he 
should  be  too  ill  to  read  her  words.  So  she  con- 
tented herself  by  trying  to  be  what  he  had  fancied 
her.  She  did  not  give  up  all  hope  of  seeing  him 
again,  even  in  this  world.  Hope  was  a component 
part  of  her  splendid,  resilient  temperament.  If 
she  had  seen  him  lying  dead  before  her  she  would 
have  hoped  still;  only  she  would  have  lifted  her 
waiting  eyes  to  the  world  of  spirits,  and  her  faitli 
would  have  been  strong  enough  to  anchor  itself 
there.  While  he  yet  lived  she  believed  that  they 
irftist  some  time  meet ; and  she  tried  to  grow  wor- 
thier of  him.  She  was  not  sad.  Her  mother, 
knowing  her  secret,  wondered  constantly  at  her 
cheerfulness. 


One  day,  in  June,  his  sister,  Mrs.  Meredith,  came 
to  see  her.  They  had  been  somewhat  intimate  at 
Thorne  croft,  but  had  not  met  often  during  the  win- 
ter. R .re.  Meredith  had  been  ignorant  of  her  broth- 
er’s proposal  and  its  rejection,  and  had  believed  him 
and  Laura  Mayne  the  best  of  friends  merely.  She 
had  heard  of  Laura’s  engagement  to  Frank  Lorilard ; 
but  that,  she  thought,  need  make  no  difference  about 
her  errand. 

“ My  brother  will  be  home  to-night,”  she  said,  as 
soon  as  she  was  seated. 

The  drawing-room  was  fashionably  dark,  so  she 
could  not  see  the  swift  flush  that  stained  her  listen- 
er’s cheek. 

“Colonel  Eustace?”  Laura  asked,  with  instant 
regaining  of  her  self-command.  “I  thought  be 
was  seriously  wounded.” 

“Yes,  ho  was  wounded,  hut  not  so  severely  as 
was  at  first  reported.  Ho  is  afmost  well  again  al- 
ready. He  will  be  here  to-night,  and  next  week 
he  will  go  with  ns  for  a few  days  to  Thorneycroft, 
and  then  back  to  the  seat  of  war.  I wanted  to  have 
a few  of  his  old  friends  there  to  welcome  him  to- 
night. I don’t,  think  he  will  be  too  tired  to  enjoy  it, 
for  he  will  only  travel  from  Philadelphia  to-day. 
Will  you  come  ? You  may  bring  Mr.  Lorilard  with 
you  if  you  like.” 

“Mr.  Lorilard  is  no  longer  at  my  service,”  Laura 
said,  with  a smile. 

Mrs.  Meredith  was  too  well-bred  to  ask  ques- 
tions. 

“Come  alone,  then,”  she  said,  graciously ; “but 
don’t  fail  to  eome.  Giles  knew  you  so  well  last 
summer  I am  sure  he  will  be  glad  to  see  you.” 

When  her  visitor  was  gone  Laura  Mayne  went 
to  her  room,  and  took  down  from  a peg  in  her  ward- 
robe the  dress  she  had  worn  that  last  nigfit  at  Thor- 
neycroft. She  had  never  put  it  on  since.  She  would 
wear  it  to-night.  She  took  out  of  a casket  the  fire- 
tinted  autumn  leaves.  They  were  bi%ht  as  ever. 

When  she  stooi  that  evening  in  Mrs.  Meredith's 
drawing-room  she  looked  just  as  she  had  done  that 
other  night.  It  wanted  only  the  salt,  suggestive 
sea-wind  blowing  through  long,  low  windows,  the 
square,  old-fashioned  room,  to  make  complete  the 
resurrection.  Colonel  Eustace  thought  so  as  he 
looked  at  her,  and  felt  a chord  in  his  heart  that  he 
had  long  believed  silenced  begin  anew  to  vibrate. 
Her  eyes  and  lips  were  bright  with  a feverish  ex- 
pectation between  hope  and  fear — she  was  radiant 
as  his  memories  of  her. 

Nor  was  he  changed,  as  she  had  dreaded.  He 
was  a little  lame,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  the  peril 
through  which  he  had  passed  on  the  bronzed,  hand- 
some face.  _ 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  he  had  been  as  polite 
to  every  one  as  was  needful,  he  stole  a little  time 
for  pleasure.  He  asked  Laura  to  sing.  She  sat 
down  again,  and  sang  the  old  song  with  its  old, 
passionate  prayer  for  love.  Again,  as  she  rose,  her 
eloquent  eyes  met  his,  and  this  time  a ray  of  en- 
lightenment shot  from  them  into  his  mind.  He 
walked  with  her  into  a corner  where  they  were 
quite  alone,  and  touched,  as  he  stood  beside  her, 
the  vivid  autumn  leaves. 

“ Leaves  do  not  turn  in  June,”  he  said— “these 
must  be  last  year’s  trophies  ?" 

“No,  relics." 

The  low  voice  quivered  with  emotion.  The  dark 
eyes  sparkled  beneath  liis  gaze.  He  bent  nearer  to 
her,  and  whispered, 

“Did  you  love  me,  Laura,  after  all?” 

Then  came  her  confession — a confession  which, 
in  its  noble  humility,  would  have  redeemed  graver 
faults  than  hers.  She  told  him  not  only  the  foolish 
pride  which  had  made  her  refuse  him  at  first,  be- 
cause she  thought  he  was  not  humble  enough ; she 
told  him  just  what  her  life  since  had  been.  She 
omitted  no  detail  of  her  engagement  with  Frank 
Lorilard.  She  did  not  spare  herself  a single  pang 
of  humiliation.  When  she  had  told  all,  she  said, 
simply,  as  a child : 

“I  am  afraid  you  will  lose  your  faith  in  me 
when  you  see  I am  so  much  worse  than  yon  thought 
me.” 

No  matter  for  his  answer.  Lovers’  raptures 
sound  so  much  better  at  fisrt  hand — they  lose  all 
that  makes  them  eloquent  when  they  lose  the  in- 
dorsement of  look,  and  tone,  and  gesture. 

The  next  morning  he  made  his  apncurance  early 
at  Mrs.  Mayne’s.  After  a little  talk  with  Laura, 
they  summoned  her  mother  to  their  counsels.  Col- 
onel Eustace  begged  hard  to  be  married  at  once. 
Next  time  he  went  away,  he  said,  he  wanted  to 
leave  Laura  his  wife.  He  wanted  to  be  sure  that 
she  would  write  to  him  constantly,  and  come  to  him 
if  he  needed  her.  Mrs.  Mayne  was  of  too  kindly 
and  compliant  a nature  to  refuse.  She  only  raised 
a little  dilemma — what  about  the  wedding-dresses  ? 

This  Laura  settled.  She  would  not  buy  new 
dresses,  she  said,  if  she  had  ever  so  much  time  for 
preparation.  It  was  not  a time,  when  sons  and 
brothers  and  husbands  were  dying  on  battle-fields, 
for  American  women  to  buy  silks  and  laces,  and 
flutter  in  gorgeous  plumage.  She  would  wear  a 
white  muslin,  and  be  married  without  bridemaids, 
or  a reception — a resolution  which  some  girfs  would 
have  considered  as  courageous  as  leading  a forlorn 
hope.  But  for  her  it  involved  little  sacrifice.  The 
years  of  her  vanity  were  past.  She  had  taken  hold 
of  the  true  meanings  of  life. 

The  next  day  they  were  married,  and  then  they 
went  with  the  Merediths  to  Thorneycroft  for  one 
happy  week.  They  roamed  again  through  all  the 
old  paths,  and  remembered  the  old  days  tenderly  in 
these  new  days  so  much  dearer  and  sweeter. 

At  length  he  went  away — that  was  the  last  of 
June — and  since  then  Laura  has  known  the  anxie- 
ties, the  watching  and  waiting,  of  a soldier's  wife. 
So  far  her  husband  is  safe ; but  if  he  falls  she  will 
scarcely  grudge,  to  the  cause  for  which  he  fights, 
the  costly  sacrifice.  It  will  be  only  to  wait  a little 
longer— to  look  forward  to  a heavenly  home,  and  a 
heavenly  meeting,  instead  of  an  earthly  one.  She 
thinks,  as  she  walks  alone  through  the  old  paths, 
and  gathers  the  fire-tinted  leaves  of  this  year’s  au- 
tumn, t\»at  come  what  will  of  future  sorrow  she  dare 
urtdiirl  fok-i  shel  lfas  Jistfed  the  full  sweetness 
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DEACON  JOHN  PHILLIPS.  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  JOHN  G.  RAWLINGS,  GENERAL  GRANTS  CHIEF- OF  STAFF. 


DEACON  JOHN  PHILLIPS. 


Deacon  John  Phillips,  whose  portrait  we. give 
above,  is  a resident  of  Sturbridge,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  voted  at  the  last  Presidential  election, 
having  reached  the  age  of  104  years.  He  has 
voted  for  General  Washington  and  at  . every  sub- 
sequent Presidential  election,  except  that  of  1860, 
when  he  was  prevented  by  illness.  At  the  recent 
election  he  was  escorted  to  the  Town  Hall  in  a car- 
riage, over  which  floated  the  Anierican^flag.  At 
the  announcement  of  the  arrival  of  the  venerable 
patriot,  at  the  door  of  the  Hall,  the  citizens  of  the 
town,  in  token  of  reverence  and  respect,  arose  and 
stood  with  uncovered  heads,  while  a detail  of  sol- 
diers bore  the  “Old  Gentleman”  to  the  desk  in 
front.  He  expressed  the  satisfaction  he  felt  at  see- 
ing so  many  of  the  soldiers  who  had  periled  their 
lives  in  defense  of  the  country,  and  desired  to  take 
each  one  by  the  hand.  A line  was  formed  of  all 
the  returned  soldiers  present,  and  each  one  was  in- 
troduced to  the  venerable  patriarch,  with  a state- 
ment of  the  length  of  time  each  had  served  in  the 
army.  The  Deacon  had  a son  present,  who  was 
seventy-nine  years  old,  and  who  addressed  the  citi- 
zens. 

Two  sets  of  ballots  were  presented  to  the  vener- 
able voter  in  full  view  of  all  present — one  being  a 
ballot  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  other  for  George 
B.  M'Clellan — and  the  old  gentleman  was  asked  to 
take  his  choice.  He  reached  out  his  hand  and  said, 
“ I will  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln." 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution  were 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  town  : 

“ Whereas,  our  very  venerable  and  highly  respected  fel- 


MONUMENT  ERECTED  BY  CITIZENS  AND  SOLDIERS  ON  THE  STONE  RIVER  BATTLE-GROUND. 
SXETOHED  BY  D.  M.  F. — [SEE  PAGE  790.] 


low-citizen,  Deacon  Joins-  run-ups,  wliu  D (hi?  day  one 
hundred  end  four  years  four  months  and  nine  days  old, 
and  who  still  retain  his  jnontal  and  physical  faculties  in 
a high  degree;  and,  whereas,  ho  has  traveled  some  two 
la  lies  to  ntt  >nd  this  town  meeting,  and  has  deposited  Ills 
b illot  for  presidential  electors  and  State  officers,  therefore, 
“ Resolved,  That  this  be  entered  upon  the  records  of 
the  town,  as  a la-ting  memorial  of  his  undying  patriotism 
and  devotion  to  country,  and  as  an  incident  perhaps  un- 
paralleled in  the  annuls  of  our  Government." 


GENERAL  JOHN  G.  RAWLINGS. 

General  Rawlings,  Chief  of  Staff  to  Lieuten- 
ant-General Grant,  nnd  whose  portrait  we  give  on 
this  page,  w«  - at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  en- 
gaged in  the  profession  of  law  at  Galena,  Illinois. 
He  was  a townsman  of  General  Grant,  and  upon 
the  appointment  of  the  latter  as  field-officer,  Raw- 
lings, then  a yoiihg  man,  was  selected  by  him  as  a 
member  of  his  stall'.  Since  then,  except  at  brief 
intervals  of  illness,  ho  has  retained  this  official  con- 
nection with  General  Grant.  Upon  one  occasion 
he  was  wounded  in  the  performance  of  his  military 
duties.  One  feature  is  characteristic  of  him,  and 
that  is  his  modesty.  One  of  the  first  hotels  in  this 
city  was  not  long  since  honored  with  his  presence 
for  several  days,  but  the  proprietor  did  not  until 
the  last  moment  discover  that  ho  had  been  enter- 
taining the  chief  of  General  Grant's  staff.  ’I  his 
is  a peculiar  feature  distinguishing  the  I.ieutenant- 
Gen  r:.l  himself  from  other  men,  nnd  those  whom 
he  gathers  about  him  have  very  much  the  samo 
character.  General  Rawlings  in  a peculiar  man- 
ner enjoys  ;!ie  confidence  of  General  Grant. 
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The  New  York  Tribune , in  speaking  of  Mason  & 
Hamlin's  Cabinet  Organs,  says:  “These  instru- 
ments have  been  blown  by  the  wind  of  genuine  suc- 
cess from  Boston  to  San  Francisco.  That  Messrs. 
Mason  & Hamlin  have  succeeded  in  making  a su- 
perior small  instrument,  from  little  bandbox-like 
tilings  to  thosa  which,  though  portable,  and  not 
larger  than  a piano,  can  make  themselves  felt  in  a 
church,  is  the  universal  opinion  of  the  musical  pro- 
fession. They  agree  that  no  such  mechanical  works 
of  the  kind  can  be  found  in  equal  perfection  in  Eu- 
rope. The  tone  is  pure  and  full,  and  with  an  im- 
mense body  for  so  small  a provocative  mechanical 
force.  They  stand  rough  traveling,  bad  usage,  and 
will  live  in  climates  which  will  kill  American  mis- 


In  our  advertisement  last  week  of  the  New  York 
and  Liverpool  Petroleum  Company  there  was  an 
error  in  some  of  the  copies.  All  communications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Company,  New  York 
City  Post-Office,  Box  5368,  instead  of  Box  368,  as 
printed. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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gtr  FIRST  PREMIUM 
$3  SEWING  MACHINE. 

A BEAUTIFUL  PRESENT 

FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

Just  out.  The  Family  Gem  Sewing  Machine,  a most 
wonderful  and  elegantly  constructed  Novelty;  is  perfect- 
ly noiseless  in  operation;  uses  the  straight  needle;  sews 
with  Double  or  Single  Thread;  makes  the  running 
etitcli  more  perfect  and  regular  than  by  hand ; will  gath- 
er, hem , ruffle,  shir , tuck , run  up  breadths,  Ac.,  &c.  Re- 
quires no  lubrication  or  change  of  stitch ; is  not  liable  to  get 
out  of  order,  and  will  last  a lifetime,  and  is  the  pretti- 


gideratum  so  long  sought  for,  containing  usefulness,  speed, 
and  cheapness,  has  been  gained.  The  simple  structure 
ot  this  compact  and  beautiful  machine  will  at  once  com- 
mand attention,  and  the  speed,  certainty,  nnd  ease  with 
wlrfch  the  work  is  done  will  make  it  the  Favorite  with 
the  ladies."— Mrs.  Ann  8.  Stephens,  in  ti.  Y.  Weekly. 
“For  the  dressmaker  it  is  invaluable , for  the  household  it 
supplies  a vacant  place.” — Godeys  Lady's  Book.  “It 
uses  n common  needle,  se^p  very  rapidly,  and  is  so  easily 
understood  that  a child  cun  use  it." — N.  Y.  Independent. 
This  ingenious  and  useful  machine  is  perfect  in  its  con- 
struction, and  has  none  of  the  faults  of  the  high-piicetT 
•machines.  No  one  will  pay  $50  or  $100  for  a sewing  ma- 
chine, when  this  one  can  be  bought  for  $5.  This  wonder- 
ful machine  was  awarded  the  First  Premium  by  the  New 
York  State  Fair,  showing  its  superiority  over  all  others. 
Imitations  or  infringements  of  this  Genuine  Article  are 
liable  to  prosecution.  Agents  of  perseverance  are  wanted 
all  over  tho  world,  and  will  be  paid  $100 per  month. 

Singl6  machines,  well  packed  in  boxes,  will  be  sent  to 
any  address,  per  express,  on  receipt  of  $5.  Address  all 
orders  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  102 
Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Just  Published: 

UNIFORM  FOR  OFFICERS  OF  UNITED  STATES 
NAVY,  as  prescribed  in  the  present  Regulations  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy  Department,  fully  Illustrated.  Price,  $2. 
Will  be  sent  by  mail  prepaid  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  $2  ‘>4,  by  TOMES.  MELVAIN  & CO., 
Dealers  in  Arms,  Military  Goods,  tic c.,  No.  6 Maiden 
Lane,  New  York. 
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Officers. 

Ex-Gov.  jAiUEb  Pollock.  .Director U.  S.  Mint,  Phila. 
Hon.  W.  G.  Momma  vd  . . Pres.  Phil.  & Erie  R R Co. 

C.  B.  Weight,  Esq QfC.R  Wright  & Co.,  Bankers. 

Henry  Sheldon,  Eeq Of  Stanton,  Sheldon&Co.,N.Y. 

W.  B.  Hatch,  Esq Of  Fairbanks  & Co.,  N.  Y. 

T.  B.  Bunting,  Esq Of  T.  B.  Bunting  & Co.,  N.  Y. 

L.  E.  Chittenden .Late  Register  U.  S.  Treasury. 

100.000  Shares.  Far  Valnc,  $50  Each. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $30. 

Property  14,770  Acres,  all  known  to  be 
Rich  in  Gold. 

30,000  Shares  ot  Stock  offered  for 
Subscription. 

600  OUNCES  of  pure  GOLD  from  the  Company’s  prop- 
erty may  be  seen  on  application  at  the  Office,  f o.  71 
Broadway,  where  maps,  prospectuses,  and  all  information 
may  be  had.  The  latest  report  from  the  Geologist  of  the 
Company  announces  the  discovery  of  FIVE  new  and  very 
rich  quartz  lodes. 

The  OFFICIAL  REPORT  of  the  GOLD  COMMISSION- 
ERS of  CANADA  will  soon  be  published,  showing  over 
ONE  HUNDRED  and  FIFTY  THOUSAND  DOLLARS, 
at  com  rates,  of  gold  has  been  recently  mined  in  the 
CHAUDIERE  DISTRICT,  principally  upon  the  Compa- 
ny’s property. 

A limited  nuniDer  of  shares  of  the  CAPITAL  STOCK 
may  be  subscribed  at  the  Company’s  office,  or  at  the 
OFFICE  OF  FISK  & HATCH, 

BANKERS  for  tiie  COMPANY,  No.  38  WALL  STRET. 

L.  E.  CHITTENDEN,  President. 

U.  S.  Govoi-nment  Artificial  Leg  Depots 

Where  the  Government  furnishes  the  U.  S. 

Army  and  Navy  Leg  to  Soldiers  gratis,  or  its 
T vnIllu  applied  on  the  Anntomlcal  Ball  and 

1 § Socket  Jointed  Leg,  which  has  lateral  mo* 

I / tion  at  the  ankle  like  the  natural  one,  658 

Ji  Broadway,  New  York ; Rochester,  N.  Y. ; Chi- 

cago,  111. ; Cincinnati,  O.;  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
DOUGLAS  BLY,  M.D.,  U.  S.  Commissioner. 
Citizens  furnished  on  private  account. 

For  instructions,  address  Dr.  Bly,  at  nearest  Depot. 


BARD  & BROTHER’S  (Established  1845) 

GOLD  PENS, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES.  Also  Manufacturer  of 
BAUD  & WILSON’S  PATENT  ANGULAR  NIB  GO  IT) 
PENS.  JA8.  D.  BARD,  Ag’t,  No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  N. 
Y.  Repointing,  50  cents.  Send  tor  a Circular. 

”BQC¥S  BY  7iEYURN  MAIL.” 

Any  Book,  Map,  Chart,  Portrait,  Album,  Magazine,  or 
Paper,  sent  “bu  return  of  first  post ” at  Publishers’ 
Prices.  Editors,  Agents,  Preachers,  Teachers,  and  oth- 
ers supplied.  All  works  on  PHONOGRAriiY,  Hydropathy, 
Anatomy,  Medicine,  Mechanics,  Dictionaries,  Gazet- 
teers, Encyolopjsdias,  and  on  the  Natural  Sciences. 
Address  Messrs.  FOWLER  it  WELLS,  Purchasing  Agents, 
889  Broadway,  New  York.  P.  S.  All  the  New  York  Ex- 
presses  call  at  |jy 


HOLIDAY  PRESENTS, 

J.  H.  Winslow  & Co. 

THE  GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY  EVER  OFFERED 
TO  SECURE  GOOD  JEWELRY  AT 
LOW  PRICES. 


WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY’,  GOLD 
PENS,  BRACELETS,  LOCKETS,  RINGS,  GENT’S 
PINS,  SLEEVE  BUTTONS,  STUDS,  ETC., 

Worth  $500,000, 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  withmit  regard  to 
value , and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  blow  what  you  are 
to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particulars ; also 
terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  Regiment  and 
Town  in  the  Country. 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


AGUE.  A speedy  cure  warranted.  Send  $3  00  to  I)r, 
DIX,  Box  595,  Philadelphia  P.  a Agents  wanted. 


INQUIRE  FOR 

TUCKER'S  PATENT  SPRING  BEDS. 


For  sale  by  the  Furniture  Dealers  generally  through  tho 
United  States.  At  wholesale  by  IIIRAM  TUCKER, 
117  and  119  Court  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

cavalrymenI 

Seamless  Saddle-Cloths,  shaped  to  the  back  of  the  horse. 
Tested  and  adopted  by  the  United  States  Government. 
An  excellent  article.  Sent  free,  by  mail  or  express,  on 
receipt  of  price,  Seven  Dollars. 

NICHOLS  & TOMPKINS,  Newark,  N.  J. 


CHASE’S  CHEMICAL  COMPOUND 

For  the  Beard.  One  bottle  will  force  a vigorous  growth 
of  hair  upon  the  smoothest  face  in  five  weeks,  or  upon 
bifid  heads  in  eight  weeks.  Testimonials  of  thousands 
given.  Circulars  mailed  free.  Warranted  as  represented, 
or  money  returned.  Price  $1,  or  four  bottles  for  $3.  Sent 
sealed  and  post-paid.  Address  S.  S.  CHASE, 

P.  O.,  Drawer  359,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


SOMETHING  NEW.  Agents  Wanted- 

For  illustrated  catalogue  of  onr  new,  useful,  and  sala- 
ble articles  to  all.  (Inclose  stamp.)  RICE  & CO.,  Man- 
ufacturers, 87  Park  Row,  New  York. 


FURNITURE. 

Enameled  Chamber  Furniture. 

The  best  assortment  of  ENAMELED  FURNITURE,  in 
all  colors  and  styles,  Walnut  and  Chestnut,  Plain  und  Or- 
namental, in  Suites,  Wholesale  and  Retail.  Also,  Mat- 
tresses nnd  Palliasses.  WARREN  WARD,  277  Canal  St. 


A MONTH ! I want  agents  every  where,  at  $70 
ijilu  a month,  expenses  paid,  to  sell  V if  teen  Articles, 
tne  best  selling  ever  offered.  Full  particulars /ree.  Ad- 
dressOTiS  T.  GAREY,  Biddeford,  Maine. 

The  Great  Inside  Route  for 

BOSTON. 

STONINGTON  STEAMBOAT  LINE, 

VIA  GROTON  AND  PROVIDENCE. 

The  Oldest,  Quickest,  Safest,  and  Most  Direct, 
AVOIDING  “POINT  JUDITH.” 

The  magnificent  Steamer 
COMMONWEALTH, 

On  TUESDAYS,  THURSDAYS,  and  SATURDAYS. 

The  elegant  Steamer 
PLYMOUTH  ROOK, 

On  MONDAYS,  WEDNESDAYS,  and  FRIDAYS, 
AT  4 O’CLOCK  P.M. 

These  boats  start  from  Pier  No.  18  North  River  (foot  of 
Cortiandt  St.),  and  are  acknowledged  by  all  experienced 
travellers  to  be  among  the  largest,  strongest,  most  com- 
fortable, and  best  that  have  ever  run  in  American  waters. 
At  all  seasons  and  in  all  weather  these  boats  invariably 
make  the  passage  on  time.  Sumptuous  suppers  and  lux- 
uriously furnished  state-rooms  are  marked  features  of  the 
“ floating  palaces." 

Berths  aud  State-rooms  may  be  secured  at  Hamden’s 
Express  Office,  No.  65 Broadway,  and  at  No.  115  West  St., 
New  York,  and  8t  No.  76  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

M.  R.  SIMONS,  Agent, 

Merchants’  Navigation  and  Transportation  Co. 

Printing-Presses  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3600. 

Also  one  Adams  Press,  26x40,  $1500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,  N. Y'. 


If  you  want  to  know,  &c 

Read  Medical  Common  Sense. 

A curious  book  for  curious  people,  and  a good  bool:  for 
every  one.  Price,  $1  50.  To  be  had  at  all  news  depots. 
Contents  tables  mailed  free.  Address 

Dr.  E.  B.  FOOTE,  No.  1130  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


FREE  READING! 

Soldiers,  Sailors,  Marines,  Every  Body— Send  us  your 
address.  Will,  in  return,  send  you  a large  family  news- 
paper, replete  with  good  miscellaneous  reading  matter. 
Sent  gratis.  CHAS.  K.  MACKEY.  81  Nassau  St.,  N,  Y. 


BRODIES 

Winter  Cloaks. 

An  endless  variety  oi  every  kind  ot 

FASHIONABLE  WINTER  GARMENTS, 

At  Prices  reduced  to  Gold  Standard. 

GEO.  BRODIE,  300  Canal  St.,  N,  Y,, 
Leader  of  Fashions. 


Dr.  Talb.ot’s  Concentrated  Medical 

PINEAPPLE  CIDER, 

is  a PREVENTIVE  of  SICKNESS The  experience  that 

Dr.  Talbot  has  had  for  the  last  Twenty-five  years  con- 
vinces him  that  it  is  time  the  public  had’an  article  offered 
that  will  prevent  sickness.  The  article  offered  is  Dr.  Tal- 
bot's Medicated  Pineapple  Cider,  designed  for  all  classes, 
old  and  young.  It  is  not  new  to  the  Doctor,  but  is  en- 
tirely new  to  the  public.  One  quart  bottle  will  last  a well 
person  one  year.  This  is  rather  a new  mode  of  doctoring ; 
nevertheless  it  will  save  millions  from  being  sick.  Is  it 
not  better  to  pay  three  dollars  a year  to  keep  from  being 
sick  than  to  pay  ten  or  twenty  dollars  in  doctors'  bills, 
and  as  much  more  for  tho  loss  of  time  and  the  inconven- 
ience of  being  sick?  To  prevent  sickness  use  ns  follows : 
Add  one  teaspoonful  of  Medicated  Pineapple  Cider  to  a 
tumbler  of  cold  water,  nnd  drink  the  first  thing  after  you 
rise  in  the  morning,  and  the  same  before  you  retire  at 
night.  It  will  increase  the  strength  and  give  vigor  and 
action  to  the  system.  A celebrated  New  York  merchant, 
who  has  made  a thorough  trial  of  the  Pineapple  Cider,  as- 
sures Dr.  Talbot  that  he  gained  ten  pounds  of  flesh  in  one 
month,  at  the  first  trial.  He  continues  ita  use  as  above 
directed,  and  finds  it  very  beneficial;  says  it  haa  proved 
an  entire  preventive  to  sickness  in  his  case.  Also,  another 
well-known  gentleman  in  New  York  has  used  the  Med- 
icated Cider  constantly  for  ten  years,  and  has  not  been 
sick  one  day  during  that  time. 

Price  $3  per  bottle  (full  quart);  pints,  $2;  l pints,  $1. 
Quarts  sent  free  by  express  on  receipt  of  price.  Freight 
on  pints  and  i pints  to  be  paid  by  tho  purchaser.  All  or- 
ders should  be  addressed  to  B.  T.  BABBITT,  Sole  Agent, 
64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington  Street,  New 
York. 


ATTENTION! 

100  Photographs  of  handsome  Ladies  for  50  cents; 
100  Photographs  of  Generals  for  50  cents.  Too  cheap. 
Send  all  orders  to  C.  BRIGGS, 

Drawer  No.  6308,  Chicago,  111. 


The  Improved  Ridgewood  Smoking-Case. 

For  the  Army,  Aavy, 
Travellers,  and  for  all 
Smokers.  Economy, 
Comfort,  and  Style. 
Contains  Pipe, Matches, 
and  Tobacco.  Portable 
as  a cigar-case,  and  free 

PRICES.— $2,  $2  50, 
$2  75,  $3,  $4,  $5- 
The  two  latter  richly 
silver  plated  and  en- 
graved. Sent  by  Mail, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt 
of  price  and  25  cents. 

Ridgewood  Maqfg. 
Co.,  429  Broadway, 


Liberal  Discount  to  Dealers. 


Attention  Company! 

Clark's  Onguent,  a powerful  stimulant.  Each  packet 
warranted  to  produce  a full  set  of  whiskers  or  moustaches 
in  six  weeks  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  in- 
jury to  the  skin.  Any  person  using  this  Onguent,  and 
finding  it  not  as  represented,  by  informing  me  of  the  fact, 
can  have  their  money  returned  them  at  any  time  within 
3 months  from  day  of  purchase.  Price  $1 00.  Sent  sealed 
and  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 

Address,  A.  C.  CLARK, 

P,  O.  Drawer  118, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


Albums  for  the  Army. 

OUR  NEW  POCKET 
ALBUM, 

holding  16  pictures,  and 
sold  at 

SEVENTY-FIVE 

■ CENTS, 

is  the  cheapest  and  best 
©I  Pocket  Album  ever 
S’  offered  to  the 
f Public. 

Sent  by  mail  to  any 
address,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  75  Cents. 
SAMUEL  BOWLES  & COMPANY, 
Photograph  Album  Manufacturers,  • 

Springfield,  Mass. 

“ The  West  Indian  Hair 
Curler.” 

Warranted  to  curl  the  most  straight  and  stiff  hair,  on 
the  first  application,  into  short  ringlets  or  waving  mass- 
ive curls.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1  00.  Ad- 
dress WAl’D  GILBERT  LYON, 

Box  5251,  New  York  Post-Office. 

Knowledge  is  Power, 

It  is  our  duty  and  our  privilege  to  inform  ourselves  *>n 
all  important  subjects.  If  you  wish  to  become  familiar 
with  all  the  arts  and  machinations  of  Iovo  and  hatred, 
send  $1  to  the  address  of  DR.  A.  II.  NAPIER, 

Box  5712,  N.  Y.  Post  Office.  • 
SW  All  orders  promptly  attended  to. 


The  Convex  Reflector  Lantern. 

For  burning  Kerosene  or  Coal  Oil  without  Chimney. 

Patented  in  America  and  Europe. 

1st.  It  gives  a pure  white  light  without  chimney.  2d.  It  stand* 
miick  motions  in  any  direction.  3d.  The  flame  is  regulated  iron, 
the  outside.  4th.  It  is  neat  and  compnct  in  form  and  size.  5th 
It  is  free  from  solder  in  the  upper  parts,  and  is  otherwise  very  sub 
stantial  in  its  structure.  Cth.  It  has  the  glass  sides  so  arranged 
that  breakage  is  less  likely  to  occur  than  in  other  lanterns,  and  in 
the  event  of  breakage  can  be  easily  replaced.  7th‘.  It  has  Cox.-ex 
e SaMi,  '!  Reflectors,  which  increase  greatly  the  force  of  the  flame,  serving 

t SHK&.L  at  the  same  time  the  purpose  of  shades  to  the  eyes,  which  is  very 

“‘““li1  till  desirable.  Sth.  It  is  sold  at  a lower  price,  with  all  these  advant- 
ages, than  any  Lantern  in  the  market  which  admits  of  the  flame 
being  regulated  from  the  outside  PRICE  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Manufactured  by 

ARCHER  & PANCOAST, 

Manufacturers  of  GAS  FIXTURES,  LAMPS,  CHANDELIERS,  &o.,  Aa,  9, 11,  and  13  Mercer  Street,  New  Y rk. 


All  OFFICER’S  Aa 

# I WATCH.  W 

Onr  whole  stock  of  Imported  Watches,  suitable  for 
Christmas  and  Sew  Year's  Presents,  being  of  rich  nnd 


An  Elegant  Watch  in  Fine  Gold  Plated  Double  Cases 
Richly  Engraved,  Turned  Centre,  Carved  Balance  Bridge, 
English  Full  Plate  Jeweled  Movemmts,  adjusted  Regu- 
lator, Spring  Bolt,  Spade  Hands,  and  I ine  Enameled  YVhite 
Dial,  a serviceable  article  in  running  order,  with  Key, 
Case,  etc.,  complete,  and  a Gent’s 

Handsome  Vest  Chain 
nnd  a beautiful 
Miniature  Gold  Looket, 

to  match,  with  Double  Cnses,  Box,  and  Glass  for  Two  Like. 


A Neat  Silver  Watch,  especially  adapted  fpr  army 
use,  in  Heavy  Double  Cases,  Small  Size,  same  as  the 
above,  with  Key,  Case,  etc.,  complete,  nnd  Gent's  Test 
Chain,  Engraved  Double  Case  Locket,  etc.  Sent  by  mail 
to  any  address  for  only  $7. 

The  Imperial  Watch, 

Containing  a Rare  and  Wonderful  Combination  of  Me- 
chanical Effects,  combining  within  ita  cases  and  attached 
to  its  machinery  a beautiful  and  correct  working  Ther- 
mometer, an  accurately  adjusted  Mariner's  Conipass  in 
miniature,  sunk  in  Dial,  and  a Reliable  Calendar , indi- 
cating day  of  month,  week,  etc.,  in  Case,  rendering  this 
Watch  a perfect  Storm,  Heat,  and  Time  Indicator.  The 
beautiful  machinery  of  this  valuable  Watch  is  encased  in 
Finely  Finished  Double  Huntino,  Magic  Spring  ID  Line 
Cases  (the  outer  cases  being  of  fine  18-Carat  Gold,  inner 
cases  of  Solid  Gold  Composite ),  Richly  Engraved  Top  and 
Bottom,  with  Panel  for  Fame,  Turned  Nerl,  movable 
Pendant  Bow,  and  Fancy  Push  Spring.  Genuine  English 
Improved  Jeiceled  Action,  M.  J.  Tobias  movements.  Pol- 
ished Cap  and  Doom,  Self-acting  Click,  Equal  Balance, 
Independent  Actions,  Fine  White  Dials,  Polished  Steel  Cut 
Hands,  and  is  an  Exact  Imitation  of  $100  watch,  and 
used  by  the  Royal  Engineers  and  Officers  of  the  British 
Army.  None  Genuine  uuless  bearing  our  private  trade- 
mark. Price  per  single  one,  all  complete,  by  mail,  $20. 

CATELY  BROTHERS,  Sole  Importers, 

102  Nassau  St,  N.  Y.  Established  1855. 


The  Great  Novelty. 

Splendid  Gifts  for  the  Holidays. 

Send  25  conts,  and  get  one  certificate,  and  learn  how  to 
make  $10  a day  and  get  a watch  free. 

G.  S.  HASKINS  & CO.,  86  Beekman  Street,  N.  Y. 

DIAMOND  PARLOR  MATCHES. 

These  matches  are  the  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD— SURE 
FIRE— NO  SULPHUR — no  disagreeable  smell,  and  a 
luxury  and  CQmfort  to  smokers  and  people  with  weak 
lungs.  For  sale  wholesale  and  retail  by  the 

IX)DI  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

66  Courtland  Street,  New  York. 


VALENTINES. 

I am  now  manufacturing,  and  will  be  ready  to  fill  ordew 
on  and  after  Dec.  1st  Catalogues  sent  free  on  addressing 
B.W.  Hitchcock,  Valeutine  Hd,  Qrs.,14  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 


$1. 


WHISKERS. 


$1. 


For  One  Dollar  I will  send,  sealed  and  post-paid,  the 
“Grecian  Compound,"  highly  perfumed,  which  I warrant 
to  force  a heavy  growth  of  hair  upon  the  smoothest  face 
in  five  weeks,  or  upon  bald  heads  in  eight  weeks,  without 
stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Entire  satisfaction  given,  ox 
money  refunded.  Descriptive  circulars  mailed  five.  Ad. 
dress  E.  L.  SANFORD,  Lansingburg,  N.  Y. 


“ TTOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY."  Tako  an  agency  foi 
^ onr  popular  book,  How  to  Write,  Talk,  Behave,  and 
Do  Business,  $2  25.  Send  stamp  for  particulars  to  Messrs. 
FOWLER  & WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  he  sent  by  HARNDEN'S  EXPRESS, 
No.  65  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


LADIES’  LETTER. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 
Agents  Wanted 

Throughout  the  country,  to  sell  new  style  articles  of  uni- 
versal use,  both  in  and  out  of  the  army.  Inclose  two  red 
stamps,  and  send  for  circular,  to 

Y.  DELAFIELD,  35  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


Viele’s  Hand-Book. 

Hand-Book  for  Active  Service,  containing  Practical  In- 
structions in  Campaign  Duties.  For  the  use  of  Volun- 
teers.' By  Brig, -Gen.  Egbert  L.  Viei.e,  U.  S.  A.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $L  D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  Publisher,  192  Broad- 
nay.  Copies  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Lieut-Gen.  GRANT, 

In  his  recent  visit  to  this  city,  displayed  his  good  oaate  by 
purchasing  one  of  BURKE’S  “Best”  DRESS  HATS, 
which  are  so  becoming  to  all  classes  of  wearers  The 
General  also  presented  his  amiable  wife  with  a Superb 
Set  of  FURS,  selected  from  the  extensive  assortment  now 
exhibited  by  onr  friend  BURKE,  No.  210  Broadway,  cor- 
ner of  Fulton  Street,  to  whom  we  would  recommend  all 
our  lady  readers  in  want  ot  FINE  FANCY  FURS.  The 
prices  are  reduced  to  suit  the  times. 


‘The  most  original  and  powerful  Novel  of  the 
season.” 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Publish  this  Day: 

MARGARET  DENZIL'S  HISTORY. 

ANNOTATED  BY  HEB  HUSBAND. 

A NOVEL. 

8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

‘“Margaret  Denzil’s  History’  is  the  most  original  and 
powerful  novel  of  the  season.  It  contains  plot  and  inci- 
dent enough  for  half  a Bcore  of  * sensation  tales,’  yet  so 
skillfully  are  they  managed  that  until  the  close  the  render 
fails  to  perceive  how  masterly  the  skill  was.  It  is  a drama 
in  which  every  event,  and  episode  is  arranged  from  the  first 
scene;  the  slightest  circumstance,  apparently  Incidental 
or  accidental,  has  a 1 tearing  upon  all  that  follows.  The 
characters,  though  mainly  out  of  the  common  range  of  life, 
are  artistically  true,  for  all  act  throughout  in  perfect  con- 
sistency with  their  natures.  There  are  at  least  four  char- 
acters which  are  absolutely  fresh  creations." 

tr  Segt  by  Mad,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  Price. 
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PETROLEUM  COMPANY, 


MUSIC  OMNIBUS. 


Complete.— 1;,00  tunes  for  violin,  flute,  fife,  or  cor- 
net,  $2. 

Omnibus  No.  1- — "00  tunes.  40  sets  of  quadrilles, 
100  contra  and  fancy  dances,  with  figures  and  calls ; 100 
opera  melodies ; polkas,  marches,  &e.,  $1  25. 

Omnibus  No.  2. — 850  tunes.  200  Irish  and  200 
Scotch  airs.  Hornpipes,  jigs,  &c.  /Vlso  100  duets  for  two 
violins  or  flute  and  violin.  $1  26. 

Excelsior  Book. — Latest  tunes : in  8 Numbers,  10 
cents  each.  FREDERICK  BLUME,  208  Bowery. 


A handsome  engine  - turned  or  plain  sterling  silver 
double  electro-plated  Watch ; double  cases ; English  move- 
ments; fancy  steel  or  gold  cut  sweep  hands;  enameled 
dial;  new  style  of  index;  chain  action;  polished  cap; 
self-acting  balance ; and  reliable  time-keeper.  Especially 
adapted  for  army  use.  Price,  $7  00. 

A fine  16-carat  electro  gold  plated  watch,  same  as  the 
above,"  in  perfect  running  order,  and  a reliable  time- 
keeper, sent  free  in  a neat  case  for  $9  00. 

American  Army  Watch. 

Imported  by  us  expressly  for  the  A merican  Trade.  In 
solid  Oriede  Gold  composite  huntiny  cases  (Sandos  pattern), 
superbly  engraved,  or  massive  plain  cases,  the  outer  case 
being  18- carat  gold,  and  the  inner  one  solid  gold  com- 
posite; the  two  combinations  being  known  as  Oriede  Met- 
al, the  imitation  being  so  faultless  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
detected  from  solid  gold ; and  is  beautifully  engraved,  and 
finished  equal  to  a fine  gold  watch.  It  is  particularly  rec- 
ommended not  only  for  beauty,  but  durability.  It  has  tho 
genuine  European  jeweled  movements  (M.  J.  Tobias,  Liv- 
erpool); improved  ruby  action;  independent  balance; 
sunk  seconds;  plain  or  fancy  enameled  dial;  steel  spade 
cut  hands ; fancy  push-pin;  lever-cap;  and  is  warranted 
for  one  year.  A single  one  Bent  free  in  a Turkey  Morocco 
case,  with  a fine  French  curb  vest  chain,  for  $15  00. 

Our  stock  comprises  over  40  different  styles  of  European 
ami  American  Watches,  of  the  latest  and  most  salable 
styles,  for  army  and  home  trade,  consisting  of  American 
Levers  in  various  styled  cases;  English  Chain  Levers; 
Hunting  Silver  and  Glass  Combination  Watches  (some- 
thing new)  ; Thermometer  Watches,  Magic  Watches,  La- 
dies' Petite  Watches,  Enameled  Watches,  Imperial  Du- 
plex Watches,  Officers'  Watches,  Photographic  Watches, 
Composite  Watches,  Gold  Levers,  Gold  Chronometers,  and 
various  other  styles.  Some  watches  as  low  as  $6  00. 
Those  wishing  to  buy  single  Watches,  or  dealing  in  them, 
should  send  a stamp  for  our  descriptive  circular.  Address 
KELLEY  & ALLEN,  No.  200  Broadway,  New  York. 


CAPITAL,  .ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS, 

IN 

100,000  SHARES,  AT  $10  EACH; 

Subscription  Price  Five  Dollars  per  Share. 

Office,  Empire  Building,  71  Broadway,  New  York  City, 

ROOM  Nq.  24. 


FOR  SALE. 


The  Premises  Nos.  809  and  811  Chest* 
nut  Street,  Philadelphia,  • 

Opposite  the  Continental  Hotel. 

The  Building  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city. 

48  ft.  10  in.  X 178  ft. 

For  terms,  &c„  apply  to 

HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


TRUSTEES. 

W.  McK.  CHAPMAN, 
WM.  T.  PHIPPS, 
WM.  F.  NEWTON, 


HON.  DANIEL  S.  DICKINSON, 
J.  H.  ANGER, 

L.  W.  MYERS, 


W.  M.  JENNINGS, 
JAMES  H.  BARCLAY. 
WM.  H.  HALLOCK. 


OFFICERS. 

HON.  DANIJ5L  S.  DICKINSON,  President.  WM.  T.  PHIPPS,  Vice-President.  ROBERT  BASSETT,  Secretary. 

The  New  York  and  Liverpool  Petroleum  Company  has  been  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  for  the  purpose  of  mining  for  petroleum,  and  other  minerals,  and  dealing  in  the  same.  It  has  located  its 
principal  business  office  in  New  York  City,  the  largest  transit  and  shipping  market  for  petroleum  in  the  world, 
aud  has  taken  measures  to  establish  a connection  with  Liverpool,  the  most  extensive  receiving  market  for  that 
oil  outside  of  this  country.  The  managers  and  stockholders  of  the  Company  include  among  their  number  gen- 
tlemeu  largely  interested  in  the  petroleum  business,  and  who  have  gained  both  wealth  and  experience  iu  it : facts 
whicli  justify  the  confident  expectation  of  careful,  intelligent,  and  profitable  management.  It  is  believed  that  by 
a judicious  investment  of  the  funds  of  the  Company  dividends  of  from  two  to  five  per  cent  a month  on  the 
capital  stock  can  be  made. 

The  property  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Company  consists  of  the  lands  and  property  enumerated  in  the  follow- 
ing list  Their  extent  can  bo  greatly  enlarged  if  desirable,  and  their  present  development  completed,  as  funds 
shall  come  in  from  subscriptions. 

List  of  Lands  and  Property. 

Fibst. — One-tenth  of  the  working  interest  in  Lot  No.  1,  on  the  upper  McEIhenny  Farm,  containing  ten  acres 
There  are  three  wells  on  this  lot,  two  of  which  are  now  producing  about  fifty  barrels  a day  each,  the  third  about  ten 
barrels.  A new  well  is  also  now  in  process  of  drilling,  and  will  soon  be  completed.  On  this  property  are  three  good 
engines,  tankage  for  over  eleven  hundred  barrels,  tubing,  tools,  office,  &c. 

There  is  room  on  this  lease  for  several  more  wells ; and  all  wells  put  down  on  or  near  this  territory  have  been 
productive.  The  character  of  the  McEIhenny  Farm  is  too  well  known  to  need  further  comment. 

Second. — One-fourth  of  the  working  -interest  in  Lot  No.  6,  on  the  lower  McEIhenny  Farm,  containing  one 
acre,  and  known  as  the  Hatch  lease,  being  the  lease  next  below  and  adjoining  the  well-known  Empire  Well, 
which  is  now  producing  one  hundred  barrels  a day.  On  this  lot  is  one  well  flowing  twenty  barrels  a day,  and  an-  i 
other  well  which  has  been  flowing  eighty  barrels  a day,  and  which  is  expected  to  yield  again,  as  soon  as  a “Blower,"  1 
or  air-pump,  can  be  put  in,  which  is  now  nearly  prepared.  A third  well  is  down  and  j uat  ready  to  be  tested.  A 
fourth  is  down  about  four  hundred  feet,  and  is  confidently  expected  to  be  a good  well.  There  are  three  good  en- 
gines, tankage,  tubing,  and  an  office  on  this  lease. 

Thibd.— One-fourth  of  the  working  interest  of  two  lots  adjoining,  on  the  late  Widow  McClintock’s  Farm,  con- 
taining helf  an  acre  each.  On  this  property  there  is  one  well,  known  to  us  as  the  Freeman  Well,  now  pumping 
twenty  barrels  a day;  and  another  down  two  hundred  feet,  which  ...  .xpected  to  yield  a good  supply  of  oil,  being 
within  a few  feet  of  a well  on  the  adjoiuing  property  which  is  producing  one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels,  and  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  celebrated  “ Hammond  Well,"  yielding  three  huudred  barrels  a day.  A third  well  will  be 
sunk  immediately  on  this  lease.  Two  good  engines  and  all  the  necessary  appurtenances  are  on  this  property. 

Fourth A lot  of  oil  land,  in  fee  simple,  on  the  Caldwell  Branch  of  Oil  Creek,  containing  about  one  hundred 

acres,  being  the  south  half  of  that  part  of  Lot  No.  103,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Caldwell  Creek,  about  five  miles  above 
Titusville.  The  Briggs  Oil  Company  own  the  land  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  on  which  a well  is  now  about  to 
be  put  down.  The  surface  show  of  oil  on  all  this  land  indicates  a very  rich  territory  for  boring  purposes.  The  above 
named  property  of  this  Company  will  be  immediately  put  under  development. 

Fifth A lot  of  oil  land  in  fee  simple,  cotaining  seventy  acres,  situated  on  French  Creek,  about  four  miles  from 

the  Alleghany  River.  All  the  laud  in  this  vicinity  is  good,  and  excellent  lubricating  oil  is  produced  from  wells  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Sixth.— A lot,  in  fee  simple,  of  oil  laud  on  Cherry  Run,  containing  about  seventy-five  acres,  situated  about 
three  miles  above  Plumer,  and  only  two  miles  from  the  celebrated  “Noble  Well."  All  the  land  on  Cherry  Run  has 
been  purchased,  and  all  the  wells  put  down  have  been  productive.  One  well  is  down  five  hundred  feet,  with  a good 
show  of  oil  on  the  adjoining  lot. 

Seventh. — Two-thirds  of  the  working  interest  in  the  “ Wheeler  Well,"  on  the  John  McClintock  Farm,  contain- 
ing one  acre,  more  or  less.  Oue  well  is  now  producing  about  seventy  barrels  a day,  and  steadily  increasing,  and 
there  is  ample  room  for  two  moro  wells  on  the  lot  There  is  au  engine  and  all  the  necessary  apparatus  on  the  prop- 
erty, which  is  directly  opposite  the  celebrated  Hammond  Well,  now  producing  three  hundred  barrels  a day. 

Eighth.— One-thirty-second  of  the  interest  in  a lease  of  three  acres  on  the  Foster  Farm,  near  the  Porter,  Crocker, 
Sherman,  and  Noble  and  Delameter  wells. 

Ninth. — One-twelfth  of  the  interest  in  one  acre  of  the  G.  W.  McClintock  Farm,  adjoining  the  Mowbray  Well; 
with  a good  engine,  one  thousand  feet  of  tubing,  &c.,  &c.  On  this  land  are  two  wells,  both  of  which  have  flowed, 
and  will  again  produce  oil  if  worked. 

Trntii.— One  half  of  the  interest  in  two  acres  of  oil  lands  on  Cherry  Run.  This  locality  is  now  producing  a great 
excitement  in  the  oil  ruaaket,  large  streams  of  oil  having  been  struck  there  within  a month. 

Eleventh. — Fifty  acres  of  land  on  Oil  Creek,  five  miles  above  Titusville,  having  a frontage  on  the  creek  of  one 
hundred  rods. 

Twelfth The  Ridgway  Farm,  so  called,  comprising  eighty-five  acres  of  land  near  Titusville,  having  a front  on 

Oil  Creek  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  rods,  and  having  already  upon  it  one  well,  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  very 
best  on  Oil  Creek. 

Thirteenth. — Two  hundred  acres  of  land,  three  miles  above  Titusville,  with  a front  of  three  hundred  rods  on 
Oil  Creek,  known  as  the  Newton  Farm.  This  land^is  undeveloped,  and  i3  by  experts  considered  good  property. 

[N.B. — The  three  tracts  last  mentioned  are  not  only  valuable  as  oil  land,  but  also  for  their  lumber,  being  heavily 
timbered,  and  containing  water-power  and  mills  now  established,  which  at  their  utmost  capacity  are  unable  to  satisfy 
the  demand  for  their  sawed  lumber  at  $25  per  thousand  feet  at  the  mill.] 

Fourteenth One  half  of  the  interest  in  two  acres  on  the  John  McClintock  Farm,  known  as  the  Buttonwood 

Lease.  This  tract  fronts  for  thirty  rods  on  Oil  Creek,  and  contains  two  wells.  Of  these  No.  1 is  now  producing  ten 
bn  : Is  a day,  and  No.  2 will  produce  twenty-five  or  thirty  barrels  a day  as  soon  as  the  proper  machinery  can  be  set  up. 

Fifteenth One-sixteenth  of  the  interest  in  two  acres  on  the  McEIhenny  or  Funk  Farm,  near  the  Empire, 

Oimstead,  and  Dinsmore  Wells.  On  this  land  one  well  is  already  down,  and  producing  six  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 

Sixteenth. — One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  acres  of  land  in  fee,  on  Bull  Creek,  in  the  oil  region  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Seventeenth. — One  hundred  and  eighty-five  acres  on  Cow  Creek,  West  Virginia. 

[N.B. — The  two  last-named  parcels  of  land  border  the  two  creeks  mentioned,  and  are  immediately  adjoining  oil 
territory  of  the  best  character,  and  which  is  now  producing  as  much  as  any  on  Oil  Creek.] 

Eighteenth. — Seventy-five  acres  in  fee,  near  Franklin,  Venango  County,  Pa.,  with  a front  of  eighty  rods  on  the 
river.  This  tract  is  now  yielding  twenty-five  barrels  a day,  having  upon  it  three  wells  already  producing,  and  four 
ready  for  tubing,  with  the  necessary  engines  and  fixtures. 

Nineteenth.— The  Fulmer  Farm,  so  called,  being  one  hundred  and  sixteen  acres  in  fee,  three  miles  from  Titus- 
ville, extending  for  a hundred  rods  along  both  sides  of  Oil  Creek,  and  being  good  oil  land  for  its  whole  extent. 

Twentieth. — Seventy-one  acres  In  fee,  on  Little  Oil  Creek  and  Thompson  Creek,  four  miles  from  Titusville. 

Twenty-first.—  One-sixth  of  the  working  interest,  being  one-twelfth  of  all  the  oil  produced,  on  a lease  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  Oil  Creek  on  the  Lower  McEIhenny  Farm,  and  known  as  Lot  No.  3.  One  well  is  already  down  on 
this  land,  the  tubing  and  sucker-rods  on  the  ground  and  paid  for,  and  a good  eight-horse-power  engine  ordered. 

With  this  extensive  estate  already  secured  to  the  Company,  and  with  its  advantages  of  membership  and  manage- 
ment, the  prospects  it  holds  out  are  inferior  to  none  now  offered  in  the  market.  Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  large 
number  of  Oil  Companies  now  organized,  the  Petroleum  business  is,  in  fact,  just  at  its  beginning,  as  a brief  state- 
ment will  show. 

“ Seneca  Oil,’’  as  it  is  sometimes  called  even  now  in  drug  shops,  used  to  be  collected  by  the  Seneca  and  other  In- 
dians from  the  surface  of  Oil  Creek  and  springs  in  that  region.  The  first  organized  effort  to  obtain  oil  in  the  field  of 
the  present  Petroleum  business  was  not  until  1S54.  The  first  well  was  bored  at  Titusville  in  1S57,  and  in  August, 
1868,  at  71  feet,  the  drill  fell  into  a cavity,  and  the  well  began  to  yield  1000  gallons  a day.  The  business  instantly  re- 
ceived a monstrous  impulse,  and  the  supply  of  oil  being  quickly  recognized  as  practically  permanent,  an  enormous 
capital  and  a still  greater  speculative  interest  were  at  once  attracted. 

The  Oil  lands  are  found  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  Northeastern  and  Southeastern  Ohio,  Northeastern  Kentucky, 
and  Western  Virginia,  not  to  mention  other  new  fields  from  time  to  time  found.  Throughout  these  regions  for  the 
last  six  years  lands  have  constantly  been  taken  up,  wells  dug,  companies  formed,  and  immense  fortunes  made.  The 
commercial  uses  of  Petroleum  have  increased  quite  as  rapidly  as  the  supply,  and  the  market  absorbs  at  once  all  that 
is  furnished.  The  speed  with  which  investments  are  being  pushed  into  the  business  may  be  imagined  from  the  facts 
that,  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburg  alone,  two  hundred  and  fifty  Petroleum  Companies  are  in  operation, 
and  quoted  in  market  reports,  and  that  the  Petroleum  raised  during  the  past  year  in  Western  Pennsylvania  alone 
hua  been  sold  crude  at  the  wells  for  Twenty-five  Million  Dollars. 

In  such  enterprises  to  bo  early  in  the  field  is  indispensable.  Large  as  the  number  of  companies  may  seem,  it  is 
not  so  striking  as  the  vast  extent  of  the  part  already  proved  of  these  unknown  subterranean  treasures  of  oil.  In  a few 
years  more,  perhaps,  some  working  limit  to  the  business  will  be  reached.  Now,  however,  the  New  York  and  Liver- 
pool Petroleum  Company  stands  substantially  as  one  of  the  early  enterprises,  and  offers  inducements  only  exceeded  by 
those  very  few  companies  whose  stock  is  practically  out  of  market  and  inaccessible.  With  a view  to  provide  for  the 
future  advantage  of  early  subscribers,  from  this  reasonable  start  in  business,  only  a limited  portion  of  the  stock  of  the 
Company  is  offered  at  the  present  rates. 

As  one  evidence  of  the  opinions  of  experts  about  the  quality  of  the  property  of  the  New  York  and  Liverpool  Petro- 
leum Company,  we  copy  the  following  paragraphs  from  a letter  of  Mr.  Mowbray,  an  operative  chemist  of  reputation, 
established  at  Titusville,  and  prominent  in  the  oil  business  from  its  very  beginning: 

“ Titusville,  Pennsylvania,  October  10,  1864. 

“W.  T.  Pmpps,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  ifcc.s 
“Dear  Sir, — 

• • * • “I  have  observed  that,  without  fail,  the  best  wells  have  been  reached  in  what  was  formerly 

the  old  bed  of  Oil  Creek.  The  Drake  Well,  the  Sherman  Well,  the  Noble  Well,  and  the  Story  Farm  Wells  are  in- 
stances of  this.  Your  lands  here  are  mainly  the  Old  Creek  bottom.  It  (the  Creek)  is  now  diverted  south  of  them, 
and  in  the  summer  the  evolution  of  gas  has  been  so  offensive  to  the  grass  mowers  that  they  have  left  them  during- 
mid-day  for  another  part  of  the  field.  The  Union  Company’s  Well,  not  down  to  the  third  sandstone,  in  the  same 
formation,  gives  a first-rate  show  of  oil.  • 

“If  these  are  not  the  indications  of  oil  territory,  then  only  until  after  a series  of  wells  lias  been  actually  sunk  on 
the  land  can  any  opinion  lie  formed.  What  the  value  of  the  land  will  then  be  you  can  judge:  but  the  price  will  be 
beyond  any  preaent  purchaser’s  means,  I am  satisfied.  I can  only  add  that  I have  not  the  interest  of  one  cent  in 
these  lands,  but  say  what  I really  think  for  your  guidance.  * * *••**»*•• 

“ Yours  very  respectfully,  Geo.  M.  Mowbray.” 

AU  communicafiaas  ebijuld  be  addressed  to  the  Company,  “New  Y’ork  City  P.  O.,  Box  5368.” 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE 

OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES ?— My  Onguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  tho  skin.  Price  $1— 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. It.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


GREAT  CHANCE  to  MAKE  MONEY 

And  to  receive  a WATCH  FREE,  by  selling  our  great 
NOVELTY  and  NATIONAL  PRIZE  PACKETS,  contain- 
ing fine  stationery  and  one  chance  in  the  great  sale  of 
.$650,000  of  Watches,  Jewelry,  &c.  These  Packets  retail 
for  30  cents,  and  agents  and  dealers  remitting  us  $17,  we 
will  send  100  Packets  and  a fine  SUver  Watch,  thus  giv- 
ing the  best  chance  to  make  money  ever  offered,  as  these 
Packets  sell  rapidly,  the  stationery  alone  being  worth 
more  than  the  price  asked.  Sample  Packet,  with  Cer- 
tificate, mailed  on  receipt  of  50  cents.  Circulars  sent  free. 

G.  S.  HASKINS  & CO.,  36  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 


This  is  the  Leg  which  is  steadily  supplanting  the  many 
“best  legs  in  the  world.” 

The  reasons  for  this  may  be  learned  from  “CIRCULAR 
No.  5,"  just  issued,  which  iifbokiiies  the  Leg,  sets  forth  its 
advantages,  and  contains  testimonials  and  all  other 
needful  information. 

Soldiers  entitled  to  a Government  Leg  can  receive  the 
Salem  Leg  without  charge.  Address 

SALEM  LEG  COMPANY,  Salem,  Mass. 


“Willard's,"  at  Washington,  “ MetropoUtan"  and 
“ Fifth  Avenue,''  at  New  York,  and  many  other  first-class 
hotels,  use  Burnett's  celebrated  Extracts  for  flavoring. 


$125  A MOUTH. 

WANTED— Sew  ing-Maohint.  Agents  I Every  where, 
to  introduce  the  new  Shaw  dc  Clark  Sixteen  Dollar 
Family  Sewing  Machine,  the  only  low  price  machine  in  the 
country  which  is  licensed  by  Grover  & Baker,  Wheeler  & 
Wilson,  Howe,  Singer  & Co.,  and  Bachelder.  Salary  Mid 
expenses,  or  large  commissions  allowed.  All  other  ma- 
chines now  sold  for  less  than  forty  dollars  each  are  infringe- 
ments, and  the  seller  and  user  liable.  Ill  ustrated  circulars 
sent  free.  Address  SHAW  & CLARK,  Biddeford,  Maine. 


CATARRH 

REMEDY. 


The  Best  Strengthening  Plaster 

IS  THE  POROUS  PLASTER  OF  DR  ALLCOCK. 

They  are  warranted  to  keep  for  twenty  years,  but  may 
be  returned  for  fresh  plasters  without  charge. 

IMPORTANT  .QUALITIES. 

They  wiU  cure  a weakness  of  the  back,  pain  of  the  side, 
a lameness  of  the  knee  or  of  the  ankle,  or  cold  feet,  sooner 
and  with  more  comfort  than  any  other  application. 

Sold  by  all  dealers.  Principal  office  No.  294  Canal  St. 


And  Mode  of  Treatment,  cures  Catarrh  in  all  its  types 
and  stages,  with  the  Bame  uniform  certainty  that  water 
quenches  fire.  Send  a stamp  for  Dr.  Goodale's  new  pam- 
phlet on  Catarrh — its  perfect  mode  of  treatment  aud  rapid 
cure.  Norton  & Co.,  sole  agents,  75  Bleecker  St.,  N.  Y. 


1 How  ’tis  Done.”  Whiskers  in  6 w’ks.  Gambling 
exposed.  Fortune-telling.  Ventriloquism.  &c.  100  great 
secrets.  Freefor25c.  Address  Hunter &Co.,  Hinsdale,  N.H. 


The  Brazilian  Hair  Curler. 

One  application  warranted  to  curl  the  most  straight  and 
stubborn  hair  into  wavy  ringlets  or  heavy  massive  curls. 
Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $1  00.  Address 

S.  8.  CHASE,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


The  Patent  Army  Pocket  Pipe  and  Cigar-Holder  com- 
bined is  decidedly  the  best  Smoking  Pipe  ever  invented. 
It  imparts  a rich  soothing  flavor  to  the  Tobacco;  is  of  el- 
egant appearance  and  finish ; with  fine  carved  Horn  Mouth- 
piece and  Cigar-Holder.  It  is  easy  to  carry,  easy  to  clean, 
and  is*always  ready  for  a good  smoke.  Sample  dozen  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  $2  50.  Address 

RICHARDS  & CO.,  97  William  Street,  New  York. 


Six  Dollars  ihade  from  fifty  eta.  Call  and  exam- 
ine, or  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  50  cents.  Retails 
for  $6,  by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 

SHULTS’  CURLIQUeT  For  curling  the  Ilalr. 
Price  50  cents.  Sent  sealed  and  post-paid.  Address 

C.  F.  S1IULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Ciieap  Reading. — The  proprietors  of  that  popular  lit- 
erary journal,  the  Printer' 8 Devil , offer  to  send  their  pa- 
per on  trial  to  any  new  subscriber  six  mouths,  for  the  tri- 
fling price  of  25  cents.  Such  an  offer  has  never  before 
been  made,  and  if  our  readers  neglect  it  now,  they  will  re- 
gret it  when  too  late.  We  advise  all  who  desire  a good 
story-paper,  profusely  illustrated,  to  send  the  money  to  the 
editor  at  113  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


Shults’  Onguent,  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  post- 
paid, for  60  cents.  Address  C.  F.  SHULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

FOR  DECEMBER,  1864. 


Important  to  Subscribers. 

Subscribers  to  the  MAGAZINE  and  WEEKLY  will 
find  upon  the  wrapper  of  each  Number  a Statement  of 
A ccount.  The  figures  on  the  direction-label  following  the 
Name  show  the  Number  urith  which  the  Subscription 
EXPIRES , as  noted  on  our  books.  Every  Subscriber 
may  thus  ascertain  whether  he  has  received  the  proper 
credit  for  his  remittance , and  also  when  to  renew  his 
Subscription.  In  renewing  Subscription »,  Subscribers 
are  particularly  requested  to  name  the  NUMBER  with 
which  the  New  Subscription  should  commence ; they  will 
thus  avoid  receiving  duplicates,  or  missing  any  Number. 
It  is  desirable  that  a Renewal  should  be  received  a few 
weeks  BEFORE  the  expiration  of  the  former  Subscrip- 
tion, in  order  that  our  books  may  be  kept  properly  ad- 
justed- Attention  to  this  will  obviate  nine-tenths  of  the 
errors  which  annoy  both  Publishers  and  Subscribers. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy , gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Five  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PuBLisimta 


The  American  Card  Company’s 
New  Union  Playing  Cards, 
National  Emblems. 

They  are  the  prettiest  card  made,  and  suit  the  popular 
idea.  The  suits  are  Eagles,  Shields,  Stars,  and  Flags. 
Colonel  in  place  of  King,  Goddess  of  Liberty  for  Queen, 
and  Major  for  Jack. 

All  the  games  can  be  played  as  readily  as  with  cards 
bearing  foreign  emblems.  Each  pack  is  put  up  iu  an  ele- 
gant card-case,  and  then  in  dozen  boxes  for  the  trade. 

In  order  that  all  dealers  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
sell  these  cards,  a sample  box  of  twelve  packs  will  be  sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  Five  Dollars.  Address 
AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY, 

No.  14  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 4 00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months  .....  1 00 
A nd  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Terms  to  Advertisers. — One  Dollar  per  line  for  in- 
side, and  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  per  line  for  out- 
side Advertisements  each  insertion. 

;“(pj  - j KtfiPfl|b4riMiOTHERS,  Publishers. 


Atlantic  Monthly 


kS3i  April  I9™I864  »SB! 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[December  10,  1864. 


A CARD. 

JOHN  N.  GENIN,  in  view  of  tho  immediate  advent  of  the 
Fur  Season,  would  draw  the  attention  of  the  Fashion- 
able world  and  the  public  to  his  extensive  etock  of 
LADIES'  AND  MISSES'  FURS, 
and  to  the  MODERATE  PRICES  which  he  has  determ- 
ined to  affix  to  them.  The  assortment,  manufactured  ex- 
pressly for  the  approaching  season,  comprises  the  popular 
Fancy  Furs  of  the  day,  together  with  many  superb  seta 
of  Royal  Ermine,  and  Russian  and  Hudson  Ray  Sable. 

The  stock  of  Sleigh-Robes,  besides  the  usual  variety,  in- 
cludes magnificent  specimens  of  Arctic  Fox  Robes,  white 
as  the  polar  snow,  and  of  ample  dimensions;  also  Ladies' 
Fur  Hoods  and  Foot-Muffs ; Gentlemen's  Fur  Collars  and 
Gloves.  The  entire  exposition,  which  is  now  complete,  is 
remarkable  for  its  variety  and  beauty. 

JOHN  N.  GENIN, 

No.  813  Broadway,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 


And  a splendid  Watch  given  free^selllng  our  Latest 
Novelty  for  the  Holiday  Trade,  now  creating  such  an 
Immense  Seusa  t in  and  extraordinary  demand  through- 
out  tho  A rmy  an  1 Country.  The  Great , .Yew,  and  ll'dn- 
derful  1'rizk  Port-folios.  Extra  Large.  Size  6 by  10. 
Just  Out ^ Each  of  which  contains  Several  Dollars'  Worth 
of  useful  and  Valuable  Goods,  Prizes,  &c.  Price  only  25 
cents.  Articles  that  Soldiers  and  Families  can  not  rfo 
without.  Thousands  sold  every  day.  100  Port-folios,  with 
Jewelry,  &c..  and  a beautiful  watch,  sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  $15.  Soldiers  can  clear  a Month's  Pay  in  one 
day.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town,  village,  nnd  camp 
for  this  Statidurd  Article.  A splendid  Gold  or  Silver 
Watch  presented  free  ns  a premium  to  every  Agent. 
This  is  the  greatest  money-making  nnd  surest  business  of 
the  day.  Profits  very  large.  Sales  rapid.  We  guarantee 
any  agent  $15  per  day.  All  goods  forwarded,  'with  pre- 
miums, same  day  the  order  is  received.  Catalogues,  with 
Premium  Inducements,  sent  free.  S.  G'.  RICKARDS  & 
CO.,  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  Sole  Manufacturers. 


Drums  and  Trumpets. 

Flutes,  Violins,  Guitars,  and  musical  instruments  of 
every  description.  Send  stamp  for  price  list.  Silk  violin 
strings,  25c.,  mailed.  Frederick  Blume,  20S  Bowery. 


ARMY 

WATCH. 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watch,  Double 
Case,  Lever,  Cap,  small  size,  white  enameled  dial,  cut 
hands,  "English  Movements,"  and  correct  time-keeper, 
with  an  accurate  “ Miniature  Calendar ,"  indicating  the 
“ Day  of  the  Week,  Month,  dec.,"  in  hack  case. 

A single  one  sent  free  by  mail  to  any  address  in  a neat 
case,  with  a uf.autiful  vest  cuain,  for  only  $10. 

A heat  Silver  Watch,  same  as  above,  with  “ Miniature 
Calendar,"  & c.,  specially  adapted  to  the  Army.  Sent  free 
by  mail,  to  any  address,  for  only  $7. 

Address  (.'HAS.  P.  NORTON  A CO.,  Sole  Importers,  DS 
& 40  Ann  Street,  New  York. 


Wo  will  send  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  following 
prices,  one  of  our  first-quality,  14-carat,  warranted  (dia- 
mond-pointed) GOLD  PENS  and  Bilver  ebony  Desk  Hold- 
ers, and  morocco  case,  or  silver-plated  extension  case : 

No.  3.  Large  Pen  and  Holder $1  50 

No.  4.  Commercial  Pen  and  Holder 2 35 

No.  5.  Engrossing  Bank  Pen  and  Holder 3 20 

No.  6.  Mammoth  Pen  and  Holder 4 00 

Send  a stamp  for  our  circular  of  engraviugs  of  all  our 
new  styles,  and  giving  exact  sizes  and  prices.  Pens  re- 
pointed for  50  cents.  Address 
AMERICAN  GOLD  PEN  CO.,  200  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


HOWARD  ASSOCIATION,  PHILADELPHIA, 
Medical  and  Surgical  Report  sent  free  of  char 
Dr.  J.  SKILLIN  HOUGHTON,  Acting  Surgeon. 


E.  ft  H.  T.  ATTTHONY  & CO., 
Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Materials, 
501  BROAD  WAY,'  AN.  Y. 

In  addition  lo  our  main  bualneu  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MA- 
TERIALS, we  are  Headquarters  for  tho  following,  vis : 

STEREOSCOPES  & STEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS, 

Of  those  we  have  an  immense  assortment,  including  War  Scenes 
American  and  Foreign  Cities  and  Landscapes,  Groups,  Statuary 
etc.,  etc.  Also,  Revolving  Stereoscopes,  fir  public  or  private  ex- 
hibition. Our  Catalogue  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  Stamp. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALBUMS, 

Wo  wore  tho  first  to  introduce  these  Into  the  United  State*, 

feg  in  prlcefrom  Eo'cenU to'is&'ea"  h.  " Our*ALBUMS h’ovo  "(?• 
reputation  of  being  euperior  in  beauty  and  durability  to  Buy 
others.  T hey  will  be  sent  by  mail,  FREE,  on  receipt  of  price. 
£57*  FINE  ALBUMS  MADE  TO  ORDER,  /gj 
CARD  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

OurCatalogue  now  embraces  over  FIVE  THOUSAND  different 
subjects  to  which  additions  nre  continually  being  made)  of  Por- 
traits of  Eminent  Americans,  etc.,  vis : about 
10U  Major-Generals,  100  Lieut.  Colonels.  850  Statesmen, 

S00  lii  ig. -Generals,  S50  Other  Officers,  130  Divines, 

815  Colonels,  76  Navy  Officers,  185  Authors, 

40  Artiste,  185  Stage,  60  Prominent  Women, 

8,000  Copies  of  Works  of  Art. 

including  reprodnetiona  of  the  most  celebrated  Engravings, 
Paintings,  Statues,  etc.  Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  Stamp, 
An  order  for  One  Dozen  Pictures  from  our  Catalogue  will  be 
tilled  on  the  receipt  of  $1.80,  and  sent  by  mall,  PR  in. 

Photographers  and  others  ordering  goods  C.  O.  D.  will  pleaso 
remit  twonty-fivo  por  cent,  of  the  amount  with  their  order. 
trT  The  prices  and  quality  of  our  goods  cannot  fail  to  satisfy. 

Soldiers'  Pocket  Albums  for  18  Pictures,  75  cents. 


STIRRING  APPEAL. 

Cuivalric  Southerner.  “Here!  you  mean,  inferior,  degraded  Chattel,  jest  kitcli  holt  of 
one  of  them  ’ere  muskits,  and  conquer  my  freedom  for  me!” 

Chattel.  “Well,  dunno,  Massa;  guess  you’d  better  not  be  free:  you  know,  Massa,  slave 
folks  is  deal  happier  than  free  folks." 


BXCHMOND. 


FISK  & HATCH. 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government 
Securities, 

No.  33  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

No  more  useful  or  acceptable  Present  for  the  Holidays 
can  be  found  by  parents  or  guardians  than  one  of 
PARR’S  TOOL  CHESTS, 

containing  complete  sets  of  tools  ready  for  use— Prices 
from  $2  up — and  containing  from  8 to  128  different  ar- 
ticles, according  to  size. 

PARR'S  HORTICULTURAL  CHESTS, 
are  also  an  admirable  and  useful  gift  for  Ladies,  as  well  as 
Boys  and  Gills.  They  stimulate  a taste  for  gardening, 
anil  thereby  insure  healthy  open-air  exercise. 

PARR’S  TURNING  LATHES  FOR  AMATEURS, 
with  tools  to  correspond,  are  an  excellent  device  for  the 
Home  Amusement  and  Instruction  of  young  and  old. 

To  be  out  lined  from  the  manufacturer,  or  through  all 
respectable  Hardware  and  Variety  dealers,  whose  atten- 
tion is  respectfully  called  to  the  greatly  increased  call  for 
these  goods. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular  to 

GEO.  PARR,  Manufacturer,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


New  York,  Nov,  1, 1804. 

Having  bought  the  Wholesale  and  Retail  BOOT  AND 
SHOE  establishment  of  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Brooks,  No.  150  Ful- 
ton Street  (where  I have  been  employed  for  the  past  elev- 
en years),  I desire  to  inform  my  friends  nnd  tho  public  in 
general  that  I shall  continue  the  business  on  a strictly 
ONE- PRICE  system. 

Believing  that  the  business  can  bo  conducted  on  the 
principles  of  truth  nnd  justice,  1 have  given  instructions 
to  nil  persons  in  my  employ  never  to  misrepresent  any 
article  that  may  be  offered  for  sale. 

It  is  my  intention  to  manufacture  and  keep  on  hand  a 
superior  quality  of  goods,  at  prices  from  3 to  15  per  cent, 
less  than  heretofore,  and  a still  further  reduction  will  be 
made  as  soon  as  the  market  will  admit. 

Yours  respectfully, 

C.  C.  RICHMOND. 

N.B. — The  foreman  and  employes  of  the  former  business 
remain  witli  me. 

R EFERENC  ES— (By  Permission). 

Rev.  Tnso.  L.  Cutler,  Brooklyn. 

R D.  Morgan,  Ex-Governor  of  New  York. 

Geo.  W.  Platt,  No.  20  Maiden  Lane. 

E.  II.  Chapin,  D.D.,  No.  14  K.  Thirty-third  Street. 

Messrs.  Ran  i>ei.  & Barfmork,  No.  53  Nassau  8t. 

A.  N.  Littlejohn,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  nnd  others. 


POLL  AH  & SON. 

Meerschaum  M anufaoturbrs, 
fi  '2  Broadway.  Near  4th  St.,  N.  Y., 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Pipes  cut  to 
order  anil  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  stamp  for  Cir- 
cular. Pipes  $8  to  $100  each. 


The  Celebrated  Craig  Microscope 

Is  mailed,  prepaid,  for  $2  60,  or  witli  24  beautiful  mount- 
ed objects  for  $5  50.  Also  the  NOV  ELTY  MI<  1ROSCOPE, 
for  examining  Insects,  Flowers,  Seed,  Bank-Bills,  Linen, 
&c.,  is  mailed  for  $2,  or,  with  12  objects,  $3  60,  by 
HENRY  CRAIG,  180  Centre  Street,  New  York. 

He  will  also  mail,  prepaid,  the  Bellevue,  or  perfected 
Stereoscope,  with  sliding  focus  and  field  piece,  for  $3, 
or,  with  12  views,  $0.  Discount  to  Dealers. 


Davis  Collamore  & Co, 


479  Broadways  below  Broome  St., 

Importers  of  fine  China,  Wedgbwood,  Parian,  &c. 
&c.  Engraved  Glass  to  order  in  great  variety. 
Colored  Stone  China  Dining  Sets. 


, MUSICAL  BOXES, 

Playing  from  1 to  24  different  tunes, 
and  costing  from  $3  50  to  $650  00. 
Very  fine 

HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 

M.  J.  PAILLARD,  Importer,  No. 21 
Maiden  Lane  (up  stairs),  N.  Y. 


Wm.  Knabe  & Co., 

r-s^Xj M&nufacturers of 
! 3?  I ll  GOLD  MEDAL 

Grand  and  Square  Pianos, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Certificates  of  excellence  from 

Tholberg,  Gmtschnlk,  Stmkosch,  G.  Satter. 
and  other  leading  artists. 

Every  Instrument  warranted  for 
FIVE  YEARS. 

A full  assortment  of  the  above  Celebrated  Instruments  nt 

J.  BAUER  & CO.’S  WAREROOMS, 
No.  544  Broadway,  New  York. 


“HOW  TO  DO  ST.” 


Just  Published: 

A NEW  BOOK  FOR  THE  YOUNG,  entitled 

THE  IRVINGTON  STORIES, 

SUITABLE  for  YOUNG  AMERICA  and  his  §I8TERS. 
Containing  Five  Exquisite  Illustrations,  drawn  on  wood, 
expressly  for  thi-  Work,  by  F.  <>.  C.  DARI.EY,  the  best 
Designer  in  America.  Large  lCmo,  200  pages,  beveled 
binding.  Price  $1  50.  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or 
sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  JAMES  O’KAN’E, 
Publisher,  No.  120  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Sent  free  on  receipt  of  60  cents. 

JOHN  H.  TIN'GLEY,  152J  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


FOR  A FORTUNE, 

Address  FRANKLIN  8.  M.  CO.,  Box  302,  Boston,  Mass. 


'RIENDSl  Send  a stamp  for  information  and  my  Cir- 
culars. Address  L.  M.  HARRIS,  Boston,  Mass. 


Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement,  list  of  pricer, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars,  sect 
free  eve  17  where. 

French  rianncl  Overshirts. 

Cut  3S  inches  long,  $4  75  and  $5  00  each.  Sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  the  Cash  nnd  63  cents  postage  each  shirt. 


ILLIS'S  Family-  Homoeopathy,  a new  work,  is  sold  at 
l Homoeopathic  Pharmacies  and  Book  Stores  generally. 


IVORY  AND  PEARL  JEWELRY. 

Pins,  Ear-Ring's,  and  CufiPButtons. 

Latest  st)  les,  $5  00  per  Set. 

Gilt  Belt  Buckles,  $3  00. 

Sent  free  on  receipt  of  price.  WM.  M.  WELLING, 
571  Broadway  (3ign  of  the  Golden  Elephant). 


$10  to  $20  a Day.  Agents  wanted,  on  commis- 
sion or  a salary,  to  sell  Wilson's  $18  (“ Lock-Stitch .”) 
Familv  Sewing  Machine.  For  particulars,  inclose  stamp, 
and  address  MATHER  & WILSON,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Vineland  Lands.  To  all  Wanting  Farms. 

Large  nnd  thriving  settlement,  mild  and  healthful  cli- 
mate, 30  miles  south  of  Philadelphia  by  railroad.  Rich 
soil,  producing  large  crops,  which  can  now  be  seen  grow- 
ing. Ten,  twenty,  and  fifty  acre  tracts,  nt  from  $25  to 
$35  per  acre,  payable  within  four  years.  Good  business 
openings  for  manufactories  and  others.  Churches,  schools, 
and  good  society.  It  is  now  the  most  improving  place 
Bust  or  West.  Hundreds  nre  settling  and  building.  The 
beauty  with  which  the  place  is  laid  out  is  unsurpassed. 
Letters  answered.  Papers  giving  full  information  will  be 
sent  free.  Address  CHAS.  K LANDIS,  Vineland  Post- 
Office,  Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey. 

From  Ileport  of  Solon  Robinson,  Agricultural  Editor 
of  the  Tribune:  "It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  fertile 
tracts,  in  an  almost  level  position  and  suitable  condition 
for  pleasant  farming  that  we  know  of  this  side  of  the 
Western  prairies. 


Calcnberg  & Vaupel’s 
PIANOFORTES, 


Tobacco  Twine, 

Twines  and  Paper.  H.  A.  HARVEY,  S4  Maiden  Lane,N.  Y. 


09  and  101  Bleccker  Street,  2d  block  West  of  Broadway. 
Warranted  for  Six  Years. 
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TWO  PICTURES  FROM  THE  WAR. 

All  through  the  wearying  summer  day, 

The  blaze  of  heat,  the  dusty  road, 

Our  toiling  columns  stretch  away, 

Sore  burdened  with  the  knapsack’s  load— 
And  winding  o’er  the  rugged  hills 

Bright  waves  of  steel  roll  billowing  on, 

Till  War’s  stem,  solemn  splendor  fills 
Dark  valleys  from  the  world  withdrawn. 

Day  wanes  apace*  the  failing  feet 
Have  respite  from  the  toilsome  track, 
Uncounted  eyes  in  slumber  sweet 
Close  ronnd  the  welcome  bivouac. 

The  picket  skirts  the  distant  wood, 

And  from  the  far-off  summits  glow 
Dim  warnings  in  the  solitude, 

The  watch-fires  of  a crafty  foe. 

To-morrow’s  dawn  may  bring  the  strife, 

The  shock  of  battle : yet  the  sleep 
That  chains  this  throbbing  tide  of  life 
Is  like  a spell,  so  wild  and  deep. 

Dreams  soothe  each  stormy,  turbulent  breast. 

The  happy  Past  returns  again, 

Joy  sits  within  the  heart,  a guest 
To  banish  thence  corroding  pain. 

God  guard  and  keep  them'  O’er  the  hills, 
r ar  re-  ching  to  their  Northern  homes, 

My  year  ling  aspiration  thrills, 

And  on  the  haunted  night-wind  comes 
The  whisper  of  a porch  rose-twined, 

A graveled  walk,  an  open  door, 

A lattice  sweetly  jessamined — 

A shadow  falling  on  the  floor! 

Sad  woman’s  eyes ; and  bearded  lips 
Beside  the  bivouac  murmur  low, 

As  if  the  dream  had  found  eclipse 
In  sympathy’s  deep  overflow. 

The  drowsy  clock  ticks  by  the  wall 
To  count  the  listless  hours  away— 

While  rings  afar  the  thrilling  call 
Of  bugles  sounding  for  the  fray 

Sweet  childish  faces  gather  round. 

Sweet  infant  voices  fill  the  room, 

As  ever  greets  her  ear  the  sound 

Of  childish  plaint — ‘'When  will  he  come?” 
And  she,  with  marble  lip  and  cheek, 

Turns  shuddering  from  the  shadowed  floor 
To  stifle  words  she  may  not  speak — 
“Perhaps  he  comes  to  ns  no  more!” 
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THE  SITUATION. 

IT  is  December,  but  active  war  is  still  going 
on.  The  operations  in  Tennessee,  Sher- 
man’s march  atross  Georgia,  and  the  terrible 
tenacity  of  Grant  before  Richmond,  do  not  look 
mnen  like  winter-quarters.  It  is  useless  to 
speculate,  and  the  Associated  Press  dispatches 
prophesy  more  than  enough.  That  the  rebels 
fight  as  fiercely  as  ever  their  repeated  charges 
against  the  storm  of  death  at  Franklin  shows 
That  the  Union  soldiers  have  the  sturdiness  that 
secures  ultimate  victory  and  the  readiness  that 
baffles  the  most  frenzied  impetuosity  was  proved 
by  the  same  battle.  General  Thomas,  who 
saved  the  day  at  Chickamanga  when  even  Rose- 
jrans  gave  up  all  for  lost,  is  a man  npon  whose 
quality  we  may  all  confidently  count.  If  Hoop 
fails  in  Tennessee,  it  will  be  an  irreparable 
moral  disaster  to  the  rebellion. 

• Of  Sherman  there  will  probably  be  authentic 
news  before  these  lines  are  read.  We  have  not 
disguised  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  his 
march,  while  we  have  felt  very  sure  that  nobody 
could  measure  then  more  accurately  than  the 
General  himself.  We  have  endeavored  Jo  be 
prepared  for  delays,  and  to  face  the  chance  of 
serious  opposition  to  liis  progress,  in  view  of  the 
vital  importance  of  such  opposition  to  the  rebels. 
Bui  if  eluding  all  snares  and  surmounting  every 
impediment  he  emerges  safely  and  timely  upon 
the  coast,  Sherman,  too,  will  have  won  a moral 
victory  which  will  shake  the  enemy’s  heart. 
And  it  is  by  moral  victories  that  the  advantages 
of  military  successes  are  secured. 

At  each  of  the  three  chief  points  of  interest 
the  prospects  of  the  national  cause  are  clearly 
encouraging  to  the  most  impartial  survey,  while 
the  record  of  the  year  can  not  furnish  the  least 
hope  or  comfort  to  the  rebellion.  It  is  still  in 
arms,  indeed ; it  still  contests.  That  is  all  that 
can  be  said  for  it.  On  the  ether  hand,  the  na- 
tion has  steadily  advanced  in  the  suppression 
of  the  insurrection,  and  has  declared  that  it 
does  not  mean  to  hesitate  or  delay,  or  spare  any 
cost  of  money,  time,  or  precious  life,  to  main- 
tain its  existence.  It  is  not  yet  finally  success- 
ful. It  has  not  finished  its  work  But  it  is 
steadily  doing  It ; and  Rome  was  not  a failure 
because  it  was  not  built  in  a day. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  if  we  can  contribute  in 
any  degree  to  promote  a healthful  condition  of 
the  public  mind;  guarding  it  equally  against 
mad  ecstasies  and  foolish  depressions.  The 
cause  is  not  gained  or  lost  by  a battle  nor  by  a 
campaign.  The  noblest  cause  defended  by  arms, 
and  committed  to  th  a chances  of  war,  can  not 
have  a campaign .ql . unxandng,  success;  and  a 
nation  which  can  UblJodurS  occasional  defeat 


can  not  achieve  permanent  victory.  Wc  were 
children  when  the  war  began ; we  ought  to  lie 
men  now.  There  is  every  reason  to  anticipate 
that  this  year  will  end  in  glory  for  the  country. 
Let  us  be  calm,  and  patient,  and  grateful j nei- 
ther intoxicated  with  the  success  we  look  for, 
nor  in  despair  with  the  reverse  that  is  always 
possible. 


CONGRESS. 

Congress  assembles  under  pleasant  auspices. 
It  is  not  in  the  dark.  It  can  have  no  doubt. 
It  has  heard  from  the  people.  It  knows  what 
the  country  wishes  and  expects.  It  has  had 
the  plainest  declaration  that  the  Government  is 
to  be  maintained  by  force  of  arms,  and  that 
there  is  to  be  no  parley  with  rebels,  except  to 
receive  their  submission  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws. 

We  do  not  anticipate  any  remarkable  change 
in  the  conduct  of  those  in  the  Opposition  who, 
luring  the  last  session,  had  no  other  policy  than 
impeding  the  Administration  and  paralyzing  the 
j efforts  of  the  country  to  save  itself.  Gentlemen 
whose  votes  cheer  the  rebel  Congress  will  still 
Haim  that  they  maintain  a “legitimate  opposi- 
tion” a la  Charles  J ames  Fox.  * * Democrats” 
who  profess  the  profoundest  respect  for  the  pop- 
ular will,  will  vote  as  if  the  election  had  gone 
exactly  the  other  way.  Representatives  who 
are  “ as  much  opposed  to  Slavery  as  any  body” 
will  vote  against  allowing  a constitutional  chance 
of  settling  the  question. 

Fortunately  these  gentlemen  are  few  The 
responsible  majority  of  the  present  Congress, 
and  a still  larger  one  of  the  next,  come  fresh 
from  the  people,  freshly  inspired  by  tho  high  and 
noble  national  impulse  which  has  recorded  it- 
self in  the  late  election.  The  very  universality 
of  the  patriotic  feeling  will,  we  believe,  chasten 
and  modify  crudeness  of  legislation,  because  it 
is  an  assurance  of  ripeness  and  sagacity  in  the 
popular  mind  which  does  not  require  to  be  ex- 
cited and  spurred  by  Congressional  action. 

We  have  a right  to  expect  great  calmness, 
decision,  and  precision  in  the  legislation  of  this 
winter. 


THE  “FLORIDA.” 

We  have  forborne  any  remarks  npon  the 
seizure  of  the  Florida , because  the  facts  have 
been  very  inadequately  stated,  and  because 
we  were  very  sure  that  the  same  skill  which 
so  wisely  adjusted  the  Trent  case  would  be  fully 
competent  to  deal  with  this.  Indeed  there 
has  been  no  event  during  the  war  which  more 
clearly  proved  the  ability  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  good  sense  of  the  country  than 
the  issue  of  the  Trent  difficulty.  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  in  any  history  so  ready  a national 
acquiescence  in  a conclusion  so  adverse  to  the 
inflamed  national  passion  and  expectation  as 
that  case  furnished.  The  general  doubt  upon 
all  points  of  international  law,  or,  more  correct- 
ly speaking,  agreement,  was  increased  in  the 
case  of  the  Trent  by  the  excited  condition  of  the 
public  mind,  still  freshly  chafing  with  indigna- 
tion at  the  British  prompt  concession  of  bellig- 
erent rights  to  the  rebels.  But  the  moment  the 
fine  American  tradition  was  cited  and  explained 
by  Senator  Sumner  and  Secretary  Seward, 
every  man  saw  that  the  national  honor  demand- 
ed the  surrender  of  the  two  rebel  emissaries,  and 
they  were  promptly  surrendered  without  a mur- 
mur, and  with  tho  intelligent  consent  of  the 
country. 

The  conduct  of  Lord  Palmerston,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  hostile  British  aristocracy,  and 
tho  tone  of  the  English  hostile  press,  will  not  be 
forgotten;  while  the  manly  stand  of  John  Bright 
and  the  English  press  friendly  to  our  cause  will 
be  always  gratefully  remembered.  For  a fort- 
night Lord  Palmerston  carried  in  his  pocket 
an  explanation  of  the  readiness  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  do  whatever  honor  and 
precedent  required,  and  for  a fortnight  he  and 
his  friends  did  what  they  conld  to  secure  success 
to  the  rebellion  by  plunging  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  into  war.  Lord  Palmerston, 
his  press,  and  his  party  were  signally  foiled  by 
the  fidelity  of  the  United  States  to  their  own 
principles,  even  when  that  fidelity  required  a 
severe  sacrifice  of  feeling. 

In  the  present  case,  the  seizure  of  the  Florida 
in  a neutral  port  is  one  of  those  acts  of  which 
British  naval  history  is  full.  The  English  hos- 
tile press  breaks  out  into  a cry  of  shame  and 
rage  and  revenge  npon  the  report  of  an  incident 
which  has  a myriad  British  precedents,  A most 
competent  and  intelligent  authority  furnishes  to 
the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  an  elaborate  and 
careful  paper  recounting  the  various  seizures  of 
ships  made  at  various  times  in  the  neutral  ports 
of  various  nations  by  Britannia, . ruler  of  the 
waves.  The  paper  is  worthy  of  enduring  form 
and  preservation,  as  a commentary  upon  that 
swaggering,  blatant,  bullying  tone  of  the  En- 
glish press,  and  too  often  of  British  statesmen, 
which  has  earned  for  Great  Britain  the  same 
kind  of  hearty  hate  which  was  felt  for  the  United 
States  while  our  Government  was  administered 
in  the  blustering  and  domineering  spirit  of  Slav- 
ery. Upon  one  occasion  Lord  Chatham  in- 
structed the  British  Minister  to  apologize  to 
the  Portuguese  Government  for  a gross  offense 
of  the  kind  we  are  considering,  but  especially 
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charged  him  that  under  no  circumstances  should 
he  consent  to  restitution  of  the  prize. 

The  obstreperous  scolding  of  English  hostile 
journals  we  have  happily  learned  to  despise; 
and  certainly  in  the  present  instance  no  intelli- 
gent American  can  hear  it  without  a smile  of 
amused  contempt.  Unfortunately  the  sinking 
of  the  Florida  has  prevented  the  possibility  of 
her  restitution  to  Brazil,  should  that  course 
have  appeared  to  be  required  by  our  own  prece- 
dent and  by  international  understanding.  It  is 
greatly  to  bo  deplored  that,  since  she  was  not 
destroyed  in  the  act  of  seizure,  she  had  not  re- 
mained afloat  until  the  question  could  be  de- 
cided. If  it  shall  now  appear  that  the  rights 
of  a neutral  had  been  violated  by  the  Florida 
herself,  the  case,  like  that  of  the  General  Arm- 
strong, will  bo  one  for  friendly  reference.  If  it 
shall  be  proved  that  her  seizure  was  n plain  vio- 
lation of  a neutral  port,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
every  faithful  American  citizen  expects  that  the 
mos*  ample  and  honorable  apology  will  be  made. 
One  newspaper  indeed  thinks  that  ruch  a course 
would  be  a sere  blow  to  tho  national  honor! 
But  that  is  not  surprising  in  a paper  which 
thinks  that  the  duty  or  a citizen  to  his  country 
and  Government  ends  with  an  election. 

What  all  honest  men  desire  is  that  justice 
shall  be  done  to  the  friendly  State  of  Brazil, 
and  honest  men  do  not  feel  their  honor  wound- 
ed by  frankly  apologizing  when  they  see  that 
they  are  in  the  wrong. 


A LETTER  OF  GOLDWIN  SMITH. 

The  paper  upon  precedents  of  British  offenses 
against  neutrals,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in 
what  we  say  of  the  Florida , is  attributed,  prob- 
ably justly,  to  Senator  Sumner.  It  has  elicited 
a letter  from  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  which 
was  published  in  the  Philadelphia  North  Amer- 
ican. The  reply  is  admirable  for  its  temper,  and 
for  its  assertion  of  a higher  international  mo- 
rality than  usually  appears  in  such  discussions. 

Grant,  says  Professor  Smith,  that  what  yon 
say  is  true.  Yet  the  offenses  were  mostly  com 
mitted  when  you  were  parts  of  the  British  em- 
pire, and  when  her  glory  and  shame  were  yours. 
And  grant  again  that  England  has  done  such 
things  • are  they  not  still  unworthy — and  do 
you  plead  the  shortcomings  of  England  sixty, 
a hundred,  or  three  hundred  years  ago  as  prec- 
edents or  extenuations  of  your  own  unworthy 
acts  to-day  ? But  her  later  assertions  and  con- 
duct show  that  England  has  changed  licr  feel- 
ing, and  that  such  acts  would  not  now  be  justi- 
fied. And  even  if  that  were  not  so,  is  it  a lofty 
course,  in  the  present  circumstances,  to  inflame 
ill-feeling  between  two  countries  because  the 
violent  in  one  loudly  censure  what  the  calmest 
and  wisest  in  the  other  do  not  approve  ? 

These  questions  come  properly  and  forcibly 
from  an  Englishman  who  is  in  the  fullest  sym- 
pathy with  us,  and  who  feels  how  necessary  to 
civilization  is  peace  between  America  and  En- 
gland. Yet  he,  npon  his  side,  will  certainly 
understand  that  it  is  not  very  agreeable  for  a 
nation,  struggling  as  we  are,  to  be  savagely  at- 
tacked because  of  an  unauthorized  act  of  a sin- 
gle officer  in  a foreign  port,  before  the  facts  are 
known,  and  before  the  Government  or  public 
opinion  have  had  a chance  to  express  them- 
selves; and  that  it  is  especially  disagreeable, 
coming  from  a maritime  nation  whose  history 
is  full  of  exactly  such  acts,  and  which  bursts 
into  full  cry  against  us,  not  because  of  its  re- 
gard for  neutral  rightn,  but  from  its  great  jeal- 
ousy of  our  power  and  prosperity. 

The  motive  of  Piofessor  Smith’s  letter,  dep- 
recation of  fanning  the  hostile  flame  between 
England  and  the  United  States,  will  command 
the  sympathetic  approval  of  every  sagacious  and 
patriotic  American , and  he  has  earned  the  right 
to  say  what  he  does,  because  he  has  never  hesi- 
tated to  denounce  in  the  boldest  and  most  forci- 
ble Btrain  the  conduct  of  his  ctvn  country  in  suf- 
fering herself  to  become  the  base  of  rebel  pira- 
cies upon  our  commerce.  His  hepe  is,  aa  the 
hope  of  all  true  men  must  be,  {hat  the  better 
America  and  the  better  England  will  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  dragged  into  the  mire  of  mere 
bravado  and  reciprocal  insult 


RAILROAD  TRAVEL. 

It  will  be  shameful  if  the  public  attention 
now  directed  to  the  danger  and  discomfort  of 
railway  travel  in  this  country  does  not  lead  to 
greater  safety  and  convenience.  There  is  at  tho 
present  moment  nothing  more  uncertain  than 
a railway  train.  There  is  nothing  regular  upon 
the  roads  but  irregularity.  No  traveler  is  now 
so  wild  as  to  expect  to  make  connections.  Ev- 
ery traveler  is  grateful  if  ha  arrives  two  or  three 
hours  behind  time  with  a whole  skin.  Every 
line  is  overcrowded  with  passengers  and  freight. 
The  trains  toil  along  from  point  to  point,  and 
patience  never  had  so  universal  an  opportunity 
for  doing  her  perfect  work.  One  hapless  gen- 
tleman reports  that  he  recently  waited  two  hours 
at  Utica  upon  the  Central  Road,  reached  New 
York  two  hours  behind  time  upon  the  Hudson 
Road,  and  Boston  four  hours  late  upon  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Western  Rood.  He  declares  that  he 
now  makes  his  arrangements  to  arrive  a day 
late,  and  so  insures  himself  against  disappoint- 
ment. 


The  delays  would  be  more  tolerable  if  comfort 
could  be  secured.  But  money  loses  its  power 
when  you  take  a train.  Money  will  buy  you 
comfort  and  seclusion  every  where  else  but  in 
the  cars.  You  may  dine  for  fifty  cents  or  five 
dollars  at  any  restaurant ! you  may  choose  your 
hotel  and  your  rooms  in  it,  and  be  alone  or  in 
the  crowd ; but  in  the  train  you  have  no  choice. 
Your  money  is  bewitched  and  paralyzed.  You 
must  pay  six  dollars  to  go  to  Boston,  or  three 
dollars  to  Albany  or  Philadelphia ; but  you  must 
sit  cheek  by  jowl  with  drunkards  and  rowdies, 
and  no  amount  of  money  that  yon  would  gladly 
pay  can  protect  you.  There  are  plenty  of  de- 
cent people  with  whom  yon  would  willingly  sit, 
but  you  can  net  do  it.  You  must  inhale  the 
fumes  of  whisky,  you  must,  hear  the  ribaldry 
of  profanity  and  indecency,  and  thank  God  that 
yonr  legs  and  neck  are  not  broken  by  the  gracious 
Railroad  Company. 

A gentleman  was  lately  traveling  at  night 
upon  the  New  York  Central  Road  with  his  wife, 
who  was  an  invalid.  A huge,  huiking  fellow 
came  in  and  sat  down  by  tho  r?tcve  and  began 
to  smoke  a pipe.  The  smell  and  smoke  were 
very  unpleasant  to  the  lady,  and  the  gentle- 
man, going  to  the  smoker,  mildly  tcld  him  that 
smoking  was  not  allowed  in  the  car.  The  re- 
ply was  a whiff  After  a little  time  tho  gentle- 
man asked  the  smoker  if  he  would  be  kind 
enough  to  lay  aside  his  pipe,  as  it  made  the 
lady  sick.  The  reply  was  a surly  grunt  of  re- 
fusal. Thereupon  the  gentleman  knocked  the 
pipe  out  of  the  smoker’s  mouth ; and  there 
would  have  been  a serious  row  except  for  the 
timely  entry  of  the  conductor  and  the  remon- 
strance of  other  passengers.  The  incident  is 
not  the  exception,  it  is  almost  the  rule.  When 
the  Central  Railroad  asks  the  Legislature  this 
winter  for  the  power  to  raise  the  rate  of  fare, 
why  should  not  the  Legislature  require  the 
Company  to  put  upon  every  train  cars  of  differ- 
ent  prices,  that  those  who  wish  decency  in  travel, 
and  who  do  not  wish  to  sit  with  arunkards  and 
blackguards,  can  be  accommodated  ? At  a‘  ho- 
tel, if  people  prefer  the  company  of  the  bar- 
room, they  go  there  and  sit;  but  what  would 
bo  thought  of  a hotel  which  compelled  every 
body  to  sit  in  the  bar-room  ? 

There  are  smoking-cars  upon  all  the  trains, 
says  some  railroad  director.  Very  well,  if  peo-- 
pie  choose  to  smoke  in  the  other  cars  at  night, 
and  to  fight  if  you  complain,  it  may  be  possible 
to,  carry  the  point  after  a struggle  that  the  of- 
ender  shall  go  into  the  smoking-car,  but  why 
not  prevent  the  chance  ? A man  may  come  into 
your  room  at  a hotel  with  his*  pipe,  but  the 
chances  are  against  it.  The  obvious  course  i9 
to  do  what  can  bo  easily  done  to  secure  com- 
fort.  Why  not  have  a drunken  car  instead  of 
condemning  all  the  passengers  to  the  society  of 
a sot?  Another  gentleman  upon  the  Erie  Rail- 
way  describes  a fellow  marching  up  and  down 
the  car,  flourishing  his  whisky-bottle  and  stump- 
ing  every  body  who  did  not  vote  for  M'Clellan 
to  step  forth  and  be  chastised,  The  conductor 
did  not  even  attempt  to  remove  him. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  every  rail- 
road company  should  not  be  compelled  to  pro. 
tect  passengers  from  such  discomfort.  In  En- 
gland, and  npon  the  continent  of  Europe,  there 
are  three  classes  of  cars,  and  the  traveler  is  infin- 
itely more  comfortable  than  upon  our  higgledy. 
piggledy  roads.  The  truth  is,  that  our  whole 
system  of  railroad  travel,  in  point  of  safety  and 
comfort,  is  entirely  behind  the  age. 


“REFORM  IT  ALTOGETHER” 

Many  of  the  daily  papers  justly  censure  the 
absurd  prophecies  of  the  Associated  Press  that 

“ General is  fully  prepared  for  any  force 

that  may  be  brought  against  him,”  or  the  spe- 
cial dispatch  which  asserts  that  “a  gentleman 
has  just  arrived  who  declares  that  the  fate  of 
Hood’s  army  it.  sealed  if  he  follows  up  General 
Thomas,”  all  of  which  remarks  were  tolerable 
enough  before  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  three  year* 
ago  last  July,  but  ha7e  been  simply  silly  ever 
since. 

But  while  the  papere  justly  censure  such  folly, 
why  do  they  print  it.?  If  they  emitted  it  they 
would  gain  both  the  space  occupied  by  the  silly 
dispatch  and  by  their  owa  indignant  comments 
upon  it,  while  its  publication  merely  depresses 
the  public  mind,  welch  has  learned  to  find  in 
these  foolish  boasts  of  the  Associated  Press  dis- 
patches only  the  most  frightened  whistling  to 
keep  up  courage.  Henceforth  let  every  respect- 
able newspaper  omit  them,  and  we  shall  all  be 
gainers.  


LITERARY. 

r Journal  and  Letters  cf  Samuel  Ctmren, 
yy  G.  A.  Ward  (Little  & Brown),  is  a new 
of  a work  published  some  years  since.  Mr. 
n was  a Colonial  Tory  who  left  Salem  in 
liusetts,  where  he  was  an  Admiralty  Judge, 
le  battle  of  Lexington,  and  went  to  Phila- 
- but  finding  that  patriotism  was  inconven- 
l’ot  in  that  city,  after  being  singed  a little, 
avked  for  England,  and  remained  there  until 
id  close  of  the  war.  He  was  sixty  years  old 
e left  his  country,  and  an  old  man  when  he 
d.  His  Journal  is  the  best  account  of  the 
residence  of  the  Tory  refugees  during  the 
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was  evidently  a prim,  precise  Puritan,  by  no  means 
cast  in  the  heroic  mould,  but  a lover  of  his  native 
land  and  a very  sagacious  observer  of  events,  as  his 
letters,  no  less  tlian  the  diary,  show.  It  was  no 
light  tnai  to  be  tom  away  from  his  home,  his  wife, 
his  position,  his  fortune,  his  long  habits  of  method- 
ical comfort,  at  an  age  when  most  men  abhor  change, 
and  to  be  thrust  out  over  the  ocean,  friendless,  poor, 
and  in  extremely  low  spirits.  His  spirits  indeed 
were  permanently  low ; and  it  is  droll  to  read  his 
dry,  cold  inventory  of  the  famous  places  and  objects 
he  saw,  which  he  jots  down  as  a man  in  unhappy 
circumstances  mechanically  repeats  a prayer,  total- 
ly unconscious  of  the  words.  The  bock  is  a curious 
and  valuable  sidelight  in  the  history  of  that  time. 

To  a wide  circle  it  has  a peculiar  interest  also 
from  the  name  of  its  editor,  George  Atkinson 
Ward.  Mr.  Ward  was  a descendant  of  Judge 
CcR WEN,  ard  died  very  recently,  after  this  hand- 
some volume  was  in  print.  He  was  peihaps  to  his 
death  the  finest  living  representative  of  the  old  Es- 
sex County  Federalist.  His  hostility  to  “Tom 
Jefferson”  was  as  earnest  in  1864  as  that  of  the 
Hartford  Convention  in  1814;  and  his  familiar 
knowledge  of  our  political  history  and  men  made 
him  a most  entertaining  and  instructive  companion 
Mr.  Ward  was  one  of  th8  most  genial  and  gener- 
ous of  men.  He  had  the  simplicity  of  a child  with 
the  courtesy  of  a gentleman  of  the  old  school.  Age 
could  not  wither  the  victorious  cheerfulness  of  his 
nature,  nor  his  faith  >n  noble  principles,  nor  his 
patriotic  fidelity.  He  encountered  and  surmount- 
ed many  misfortunes  with  unquerulous  patience , 
and  toward  the  end  of  bis  life,  after  more  than  one 
warning  of  a sudden  death,  which  he  received  un- 
dismayed, he  returned  to  his  native  place,  and  at 
once  sympathizing  in  all  its  interests,  a good  citi- 
zen and  a true,  brave,  tender-hearted  man,  he  was 
busy  to  the  very  last,  and  upon  returning  to  his 
heme  some  weeks  since  from  a flower-show,  sank 
quietlv  asleep,  and  was  seen  of  men  no  more. 

“The  Autobiography  of  Lieutenant  - General 
Scott”  (Sheldons).  This  i3  a work  which  has 
been  awaited  with  curious  expectation.  The  au- 
thor has  been  a part  of  our  history  for  half  a cen- 
tury. He  has  been  upon  familiar  terns  with  many 
of  our  most  famous  men.  He  has  been  often  be- 
hind the  scenes,  and  now  as  the  curtain  is  about 
falling  upon  his  own  part  the  veteran  actor  steps  to 
the  front  and  makes  his  farewell  speech.  There  is 
something  pathetic  in  the  position  which  disarms 
crittcispi.  As  the  eye  falls  upon  him  the  spectator 
remembers  the  services  he  has  performed,  recalls 
the  good  intention  rather  than  the  inadequate  ful- 
fillment, and  as  the  player  leaves  the  stage  is  dis- 
posed-to  bid  him  a kindly  farewell.  Why  did  he 
not  bow  silently  and  retire  i Why  should  he  speak 
who  can  not  speak  wisely  ? Why  publish  i book 
which  if  not  mentioned  at  all  is  a mortification,  and 
if  mentioned  must  be  described  truly  ? And  the 
simple  truth  is,  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  unsatis- 
factory books  over  published.  It  has  none  of  the 
especial  charm  of  memoirs,  that  delightful,  genial 
picture  of  the  private  lives  of  public  men  and  rela- 
tion of  characteristic  incident  which,  if  grave  his- 
tory disdains  to  note,  is  yet  the  most  delightful  epi- 
sode of  history  The  book  tells  in  a clumsy  way 
what  was  already  known  of  its  author’s  services , 
but  as  a picture  of  American  life  and  men  during 
the  long  life  of  General  Soott  it  is  worthless.  The 
preface  remarks  the  wane  in  oui  literature  of  prop- 
er personal  memoirs,  and  the  work  th6r.  proceeds  ir. 
two  volumes  to  make  that  went  more  obvious  and 
deplorable.  The  book  will  not  injure  the  national 
gratitute  to  General  Scott  for  his  faithful  and  un- 
doubted patriotic  service : it  will  be  merely  counted 
among  those  acts  which  all  hio  sincere  friends  will 
regret  and  the  country  hasten  to  forget 

“From  Dan  to  Beersheba : Travels  in  the  Holy 
Land,"  by  Rev.  J.  1*.  Hetman,  D D (Harpers  ) 
A simple,  earnest,  valuable  bool?,  describing  Jeru- 
salem and  the  muni  tour  in  the  Holy  Land,  but 
so  careful  and  exact  in  its  details  and  descriptions 
that  it  is  an  admirable  •vade-mecum  for  the  traveler 
and  a capital  manual  of  reference  for  the  student. 
Dr.  Nfwman  deccrifces  an  attack  of  the  Bedcuins 
xpon  his  party*,  sixteen  again s*  four,  in  which  the 
clerical  author  and  his  friends  showed  themselves  to 
be  efficient  doctors  o.'  the  Church  Militant.  Every 
jL-tern  traveler  will  turn  the  pages  of  this  modest 
and  we;!- illustrated  volume  with  peculiar  interest. 

*'  Margufet  Deczilis  History”  (Harpers)  is  one 
of  those,  stories  which  are  so  good  that  wo  all  hear 
of  them  before  we  lead  them  This  one  has  ex- 
cited so  much  interest  as  it  appeared  serially  that, 
as  !f  some  unusual  origin  must  be  found  lor  so  re- 
markafcb  a tide  it  has  been  attributed  to  several 
noted  pes  sons  and,  among  others,  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria But  it  is  very  clear  that  if  that  good  lady 
had  oeen  capable  of  writing  such  a book  she  would 
r:ot  have  waited  until  now  to  reveal  her  power. 

; ' ItJVgaret  Denzil’s  History”  is  doubtless  a woman’s 
book,  and  one  of  those  which  must  be  read  by  every 
one  who  would  be  familiar  with  the  remarkable  va- 
riety of  literary  power  which,  in  our  day,  seeks  its 
evptessieii  in  the  novel. 

“ Under  the  Ban”  (/>  Maud.it ) (HAnPERs)  is  an- 
other sepresontative  book.  It  is  a highly-wrought, 
exciting,  even  exasperating  tale,  descriptive  of  the 
subtle  influence  and  the  inexorable  method  of  Jes- 
uitism. For  the  American  reader  it  has  an  extraor- 
dinary interest,  and  tor  every  reader  a profound 
Warning. 

“ Tim  Seer;  or,  Common  Flaces  Refreshed.,”  by 
Leisf.  Hunt  (Roe  erts  Bpothers).  This  is  a fresh 
sd'!  truly  beautiful  edition  of  one  of  the  most  de- 
ligMh  .l  -erisfr  of  essays  in  English  literature.  They 
•re  geniah  dainty,  delicate  little  treatises  upon  fa- 
miliar topics  and  daily  experiences,  graced  with  oil 
th6  charms  of  the  poet’s  fancy,  and  garnished  with 
tie  spoils  of  that  elegant  culture  which  was  so 
marked  in  Lfick  Hpkt.  The  publishers  will  be 
cordially  thanked  for  giving  j to|  faflF  a form  to  so 
choice  a work,  an.l  so  timely  and  fit  For  a gift-book, 
i lain  irnrr  v\  / /v  r-^  * * i y 


‘ Arizona  and  Sonora:  the  Geography,  History, 
and  Resources  of  the  Silver  Region  of  North  Amer- 
ica,” by  Sylvester  Mowry,  of  Arizona.  (Har- 
pers.) A compact,  plain,  and  detailed  account  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  region,  given  often  in 
the  words  of  the  official  authorities.  It  is  full  of 
useful  and  apparently  accurate  information. 


THERE  COMES  A TIME. 

There  comes  a time  when  we  grow  old, 
And,  like  a sunset  down  the  sea, 

Slopes  gradual,  and  the  night  wind  cold 
Comes  whispering  sad  and  chillingly; 

And  locks  are  gray 
At  Winter’s  day, 

And  eyes  of  saddest  bine  behold 
The  leaves  all  dreary  drift  away. 

And  lips  of  faded  coral  say, 

There  comes  a time  when  we  grow  old. 

There  comes  a time  when  joyous  hearts, 
Which  leap  as  leap  the  laughing  main, 
Are  dead  to  all  save  memory,  • 

As  prisoner  in  his  dungeon  chain, 

And  dawn  of  day 
Hath  passed  away, 

The  moon  hath  into  darkness  rolled, 

And  by  the  embers  wan  and  gray, 

I hear  a voice  in  whisper  say. 

There  comes  a time  when  we  grow  old. 

There  comes  a time  when  manhood’s  prime 
Is  shrouded  in  the  mist  of  years, 

And  beauty,  fading  like  a dream, 

Hath  passed  away  in  silent  fears; 

And  then  how  dark! 

But  oh!  the  spark 
That  kindles  youth  to  hues  of  gold, 

Still  burns  with  clear  and  steady  ray, 

And  fond  affections  lingering  say, 

There  comes  a time  when  we  grow  old. 

There  comes  a time  when  laughing  Spring 
And  golden  Summer  cease  to  be; 

And  we  put  on  the  Autumn  robe 
To  tread  the  last  declivity. 

But  now  the  slope, 

With  rosy  hope, 

Beyond  the  sunset  we  behold — 

Another  dawn  with  fairer  light, 

While  watchers  whisper  through  the  night, 
There  comes  a time  when  we  grow  old. 
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DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

On  Monday,  December  5,  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress 
assembled  at  Washington  to  hold  its  second  and  last  ses- 
sion. In  the  Senate  37  members  were  present.  After 
prayer  by  the  Chaplain,  and  after  the  usual  notice  to  the 
House  that  the  Senate  was  ready  for  business,  the  cre- 
dentials of  Mr.  Nathan  A.  Farwell,  appointed  to  fill  Mr. 
Fessenden's  place  as  Senator  from  Maine,  were  presented, 
and  he  was  duly  sworn  into  office.  It  was  resolved  that 
the  Senate  should  meet  at  twelve  o’clock  until  otherwise 
ordered.  Mr  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  offered  a bill  authoriz- 
ing the  construction  of  six  revenue  cutters  for  service  on 
the  lakes,  and  appropriating  for  that  purpose  one  million 
dollars.  Mr.  Lane  introduced  a hill  for  the  relief  (by  pay- 
ment from  the  Treasury)  of  the  Kansas  militia,  who  had 
been  engaged  In  repelling  the  recent  invasion  of  Missouri. 

In  the  House,  150  members  answered  to  their  names  A 
committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Washburne,  Pendleton, 
and  Fenton,  was  appointed  to  join  the  committee  from  the 
Senate,  consisting  ot  Messrs  Foot,  Conncss,  and  Hendricks,  . 
to  wait  on  the  President  and  inform  him  that  both  Houses 
were  ready  to  receive  any  communication  he  might  be 
pleased  to  make.  Mr.  Dwight  Townsend,  elected  in  place  of 
Mr.  Stebbins,  of  New  York,  resigned,  was  sworn  in.  Mr. 
Charles  D.  Poston  was  qualified  as  Delegate  from  Arizona. 
The  credentials  of  five  Louisiana  members,  purporting  to 
be  cloctod  in  pursuance  of  thenewconstltution  of  that  State, 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Elections.  Mr.  Davis, 
of  Maryland,  offered  a protest  from  Louisiana  against  their 
admission,  which  was  also  referred.  Mr.  Pendleton,  of 
Ohio,  offered  a resolution  that  the  President  be  requested 
to  communicate  the  report  made  by  Colonel  Thomas  M. 
Key  of  a meeting  between  himself  and  General  Howell 
Cobb,  June  l's  1862,  on  the  banks  of  the  Chickahominy, 
on  the  subject  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  Objected  to  by 
Air.  Washburne,  of  Illinois,  and  lies  over.  Mr.  Cox,  of 
Ohio,  offered  a resolution  that  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  with  a v»ow  to  lessen  the  cost  of  th6  necessaries  of 
life,  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reduc- 
ing the  tariff  on  coffee,  sugar,  tea,  and  similar  articles. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts,  the  resolution 
was  tabled,  63  to  49.  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  offered  a 
resolution  that  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  be  In- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing  a sink- 
ing fund  at  an  early  day  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
public  debt  Mr.  Washburne  offered  a resolution  to  in- 
struct. the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  if  they  amend- 
ed the  Revenue  bill  at  all,  to  lay  a tax  on  all  stocks  of  do- 
mestic liquors  on  hand.  Carried,  53  to  51. 

The  only  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  the  Inst 
session  are  the  following  : In  the  Senate,  George  R.  Riddle 
takes  the  place  of  James  Bayard,  resigned,  for  Maryland ; 
from  Maine,  Farwell  takes  the  place  of  -Secretary  Fessen- 
den; and  Bowden  does  not  return.  Bowden,  together 
with  CarlBe,  represented  Virginia  in  the  last  session.  The 
two  Senators  from  Louisiana  areR.  K.  Cutler  and  Charles 
Smith.  In  the  House,  E.  C.  lngersoll  takes  the  place  of 
Tjovejoy,  deceased,  for  Illinois;  Samuel  Knox  that  of 
Frank  Blair,  Jun.,  resigned,  for  Missouri ; Dwight  Towns- 
end  that  of  Stebeins,  for  New  York.  Governor  Fenton 
holds  bis  seat  until  the  commencement  of  his  gubernatori- 
al term. 

The  appointment  by  the  President  of  tho  Hon.  Salmon 
P.  Chase  for  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  place 
of  the  late  Chief-Justice  Taney,  deceased,  was  leccived 
by  the  Senate  December  6,  and  immediately  confirmed. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE. 

The  President's  Message  was  transmitted  to  Congress 
December  6.  It  Is  a brief  bnt  comprehensive  document 
Tho  President  regards  the  condition  of  our  Foreign  affairs 
as  reasonably  satisfactory.  In  this  connection  ho  dwells 
at  length  on  our  relations  with  the  South  American  States. 
Alluding  to  the  progress  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  he  so- 
licits authority  to  furnish  the  republic  witn  a gun-boat  to 

Erotect  it  against  the  native  African  laces,  and  to  facilitate 
s operations  in  arresting  the  slave-trade.  The  President 
briefly  alludes  to  the  two  projects  to  connect  America  with 
Europe,  the  one  by  sea  and  the  other  by  land  as  satisfac- 
torily  under  way.  He  refers  to  the  temporary  difficulties 
which,  after  the  decease  of  Consul-General  Thayer,  re- 
sulted in  a suspension  of  intercourse  between  Egypt  and 
the  United  States;  to  the  suppression  of  the  Chinese  re- 
bellion, and  the  opening  of  the.inland  sea  in  Japan.  After 
mentioning  that  the  ports  of  Norfolk,  Fernandlna,  and 
Pensacola  have  been  opened  to  the  world,  be  proceeds  to 
the  consideration  of  the  difficulties  on  the  Canadlnn  bor- 
He  recommends  that  notice  be  giveD  to  toe  British 


Government  that  after  the  e::p  ration  of  six  months  tho 
United  States  must  feel  at  liberty  to  increase  their  naval 
armament  upon  the  Lakes,  if  they  shall  find  it  necessary 
to  do  so. 

The  President  also  recommends  an  amendment  of  the 
act  for  the  encouragement  of  emigration  which  shall  pre- 
vent tho  practice  of  fraud  against  immigrants  on  their 
way  hither  or  on  their  arrival  In  port,  so  as  to  secure 
them  a free  choice  of  avocations  and  places  of  settlement. 
He  reports  that  the  enterprise  for  connecting  tho  Atlantic 
with  the  Pacific  States  has  been  entered  upon  with  a vigor 
which  gives  promise  of  success,  notwithstanding  the  em- 
barrassments from  the  high  prices  of  labor  and  materiaL 
The  route  of  the  main  line  of  the  road  has  been  definitely 
located  for  ono  hundred  miles  westward  from  the  central 
point  at  Omaha  City,  Nebraska;  and  a preliminary  loca- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Railroad  of  California  has  been  made 
from  Sacramento,  eastward,  to  the  great  bend  of  Mucker 
River  in  Nevada.  Numerous  discoveries  of  gold,  silver, 
and  cinnabar  mines  have  been  added  to  the  many  hereto- 
fore known  ; and  the  country  occupied  by  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada and  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  subordinate  ranges 
now  teems  with  enterprising  labor,  which  is  richly  remu- 
nerative. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  products  of  tho  mines  of  precious 
metals  in  that  region  have,  during  the  year,  reached,  if 
not  exceeded,  $100,000,000  in  value. 

The  President  recommends  that  further  attention  be 
given  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Indian  system. 

The  number  of  invalid  pensioners  is  23,479,  of  which 
710  are  from  the  Navy  The  number  of  widows  and  or. 
phans  on  the.  Army  Pension  Rolls  is  26,443,  tho  Navy  pen- 
sioners numbering  793.  During  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1864,  $4,504,616  have  been  paid  to  pensioners  of  all  classes. 

The  President  alludes  to  General  Sherman’s  march 
through  Georgia  as  an  evidence  of  our  great  increase  of 
relative  strength.  He  states  that  12.000  citizens  in  each 
of  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Lctilslnna  have  organized 
loyal  State  governments  with  free  constitutions,  and  that 
movements  in  a similar  direction  should  not  bo  overlooked. 
In  Maryland  an  cxnmple  is  presented  of  complete  success. 

The  President  congratulates  the  country  on  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  voters  at  the  last  election  in  the  loyal  por- 
tion of  the  country  Ib  greater  than  the  corresponding  num- 
ber In  1660,  by  145,000.  without  including  90,000  soldiers 
who  could  not  vote  and  the  largely  augmented  population 
of  the  Territories.  This  fact  proves  that  the  resources  of 
the  nation  in  respect  of  men  are  not  in  any  measure  ex- 
hausted by  the  war 

Negotiations  for  peace  with  the  insurgent  leader  the 
President  regards  as  impossible,  as  the  latter  has  so  dis- 
tinctly and  frequently  declared  that  ho  would  accept  of  no 
terms  involving  a return  to  the  Union.  Wo  are  left  then 
to  the  Issue  of  war.  When  the  Southern  people  are  beaten 
in  the  field  or  by  their  withdrawal  from  the  field  secure 
the  defeat  of  their  leaders,  then  peace  will  follow  upon 
victory.  In  regard  to  this  people  the  President  says  : 

“ They  can  at  any  moment  have  peace -simply  by  laying 
down  their  arms  and  submitting  to  the  National  authori- 
ty under  the  Constitution.  After  so  much  the  Government 
could  not,  if  It  would,  maintain  war  against  them.  The 
loyal  people  would  not  sustain  or  allow  it.  If  questions 
should  remain,  we  would  adjust  them  by  the  peaceful 
means  of  legislation,  conference,  courts,  and  vo.es. " 

In  taking  this  position  the  President  declares  that  he 
retracts  nothing  heretofore  said  by  him  as  to  slavery. 
He  repeats  his  former  declaration  that  he  will  not  attempt, 
while  he  remains  in  his  present  position,  to  retract  or 
modify  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  “Nor,”  adds 
he,  “shall  I return  to  slavery  any  person  who  is  free  by 
the  terms  of  that  Proclamation,  or  by  any  of  the  acta  of 
Congress. 

“If  the  people  should,  by  whatever  mode  or  means, 
make  it  an  Executive  duty  to  re-enslave  such  persons, 
another,  and  not  I,  must  be  their  instrument  to  perform 
it. 

41  In  stating  a single  condition  of  peace,  I mean  simply 
to  say  that  tho  war  will  cease  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment whenever  it  shall  have  ceased  on  the  part  of  those 
who  began  it." 

The  President  recommends  that  Congress  should  iake 
the  necessary  measures  to  bring  before  the  State  Legisla- 
tures the  proposition  for  an  amendment  to  tho  Constitution 
to  abolish  Slavery.  He  considers  the  popular  vote  in  the 
recent  election  to  have  Indicated  a desire  on  the  pnrt  of 
the  people  that  such  an  amendment  should  be  adopted. 

The  proposition  came  up  at  the  last  session,  and  was  car- 
ried in  the  Senate  by  a vote  of  38  to  6,  but  was  lost  in  the 
House,  receiving  only  95  votes  against  66  • a two-thirds 
vote  was  requisite  Twenty-two  member!  of  the  House 
did  not  vote  at  oil 

REPORTS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Reports  of  the  separate  Departments  accompany 
the  President’s  Message. 

The  fiscal  rear  closed  July  I,  1S6-1  The  receipts  dur- 
ing the  year  from  all  sources,  including  loans  and  the 
balance  in  tho  Treasury  from  the  previous  year,  were 
$1,894,796,007  62;  the  disbursements,  $1,298,056,101  69, 
leaving  a balance  in  the  Treasury  of  $96,739,906  73. 
Deduct  from  these  amounts  the  amount  of  the  principal 
of  the  public  debt  redeemed,  and  the  amount  of  issues  in 
substitution  therefor,  and  the  actual  cash  operations  of 
the  Treasury  were : Receipts,  $884,076,646  77;  disburse- 
ments,  $86.'>,234,0S7  S6,  which  leaves  a cash  balance  im 
the  Treasury  of  $18,84-2. 558  71.  Of  the  receipts,  there 
were  derived  from  customs  $102,316,152  9$;  from  lands, 
$588,333  29;  from  direct  taxes,  $475,648  96;  from  Intern- 
al revenue,  $109,741,134 10;  from  miscellaneous  sources, 
$47,511,448  10;  and  from  loans  applied  to  actual  expend- 
itures, including  former  balance,  $623,443,929  13.  There 
were  disbursed  for  the  civil  service,  $27,505,599  46;  for 
pensions  and  Indians,  $7,517,930  97;  for  the  War  De- 
partment, $60,791,842  97 ; for  the  Navy  Department, 
$85,733,292  79 ; for  Interest  of  the  pnblic  debt,  $53,685,421 
69,  making  an  aggregate  of  $865,234,087  86,  and  leaving 
a balance  ia  the  Treasury  of  $18,842,568  71,  as  before 
stated. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  favors  an  increase  of  tax- 
ation tc  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  entire  pnblic 
debt  July  1, 1864,  was  $1,740,690,489  49.  The  Secretary  is 
also  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  in  the  country  no 
banks  of  issue  not  authorized  by  Congress. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  has  not  been  re- 
ceived. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  reports  that,  including  the 
vessels  under  construction  December  1, 1864,  there  are  be- 
longing to  the  Navy  671  vessels,  carrying  4610  gnns,  and 
510,396  tons,  being  an  actual  increase  during  tho  year, 
over  and  above  all  losses  by  shipwreck  or  in  battle,  of  S3 
vessels,  167  guns,  and  42,427  tons.  The  total  number 
of  men  at  thiB  time  in  the  naval  service,  including  of- 
ficers, is  about  51,000.  There  have  been  captured  by 
the  navy  during  the  year  324  vessels,  and  the  whole 
number  of  naval  captures  since  hostilities  commenced 
is  1379,  of  which  267  are  steamers.  The  gross  pro- 
reods  arising  from  the  sale  of  condemned  prize  property 
thus  far  reported  amounts  to  $14,396,250  51.  A large 
amount  of  such  proceeds  is  still  under  adjudication,  and 
yet  to  be  reported-  The  total  expenditure  of  the  Navy 
Department  of  every  description,  including  the  cost  of  the 
immense  squadrons  that  have  been  called  into  existence 
from  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  to  the  1st  of  November,  1864, 
are  $238,647,262  35. 

Tho  Secretary  recommends  the  construction  of  a new 
navy-yard  and  suitable  establishment  for  the  construction 
and  repair  of  iron  vessels.  He  also  recommends  the  crea- 
tion of  the  rank  of  Vice-Admiral  in  our  naval  Rervica 

The  postal  revenues  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1S64, 
amounted  to  $12,468,253  7S,  and  the  expenditures  to 
$12,644,736  20,  leaving  a deficit  of  $206,652  42. 

GENERAL  SHERMAN’S  CAMPAIGN. 

The  news  from  Sherman  is  still  indefinite:  indeed  It  is 
very  apparent  that  the  rebel  journals  are  unable  to  locate 
his  main  army  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  The  Mayor 
of  Millcdgeville  says  that  the  Yankee  army  lias  despoiled 
the  citizens  of  food,  and  has  taken  their  mules  and  horses. 
IIo  also  reports  the  destruction  of  the  railroad  bridge  and 
the  bridge  across  tho  Oconee.  The  State  House  and  Exe- 
cutive Mansion  were  uninjured.  There  is  no  certain  indi- 
cation  that  Sherman  has  moved  his  main  army  east  of  the 
Oconee,  though  there  are  rumors  of  his  having  reached 
MiUen.  The  Richmond  Enquirer  of  December  1,  on  the 
haBls  of  the  report  that  Sherman  had  reached  Millen,.  de- 
clared-Its'opinion  that  ire  worth!  reach  the  coastin  safety. 
Tho  Richmond  Examine*,  two  days  afterward,  denied  the 


report  and  predicted  Sherman's  defeat.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  say  whether  Sherman’s  main  army  is  east  of  the 
Oconee,  or  whether  the  attacks  that  side  of  the  stream  are 
merely  feints  made  by  the  cavalry,  while  the  main  body 
is  moving  between  the  Oconee  and  the  Ocmnlgce  toward 
Brunswick.  In  the  latter  case  he  has  a long  journey  yet 
before  him,  and  the  route  is  more  unfavorable  than  the 
one  originally  selected. 

An  expedition  under  General  Foster  sailed  from  Port 
Royal  on  the  29th  of  November  up  Broad  River  twenty 
miles  to  Boyd's  Point,  where  a force  was  landed  which 
proceeded  five  miles  interior  to  Pocotaligo  Bridge.  The 
bridge,  which  was  on  the  line  of  the  Savannah  and  Charles- 
ton Railroad,  was  captured.  A largo  quantity  of  cotton 
wns  destroyed.  General  Foster's  expedition  was  meant  to 
co-operate  with  Sherman.  The  rebel  journals  give  ac- 
counts of  an  engagement  ut  Grahamsville  between  Foster 
and  Hardee,  which  they  represent  as  having  been  a drawl- 
battle. 

GENERAL  GREGG’S  RAID. 

On  the  1st  of  December  General  Gregg  started  south- 
ward on  a cavalry  reconnoisRanco,  by  a long  detour  avoid- 
ing the  rebel  right.  He  captured  Stony  Creek  Station, 
taking  two  guns,  which  ho  spiked,  nearly  two  hundred 
prisoners,  and  destroying  large  quantities  ol  property.  In- 
cluding 3000  sacks  of  corn. 

BATTLE  OF  FRANKLIN. 

Hood's  army  began  to  move  on  the  22d  of  November. 
Up  to  this  date  Forrest  had  remained  on  the  Tennessee 
River,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Savannah,  while  the  main 
body  of  Hood's  array  was  In  the  vicinity  of  Florence  and 
Tuscumbia,  with  its  base  at  Corinth.  Forrest’s  cavalry, 
amounting  to  from  12,000  to  15,000,  moved  westward. 
Hood  at  the  same  time  moving  northward.  Both  columns 
by  this  advance  flanked  our  positions  at  Decatur,  Hunts- 
ville, and  Pulaski,  which  were  evacuated  on  the  23d, 
Thomas's  army  falling  back  on  Columbia,  45  miles  sou'll 
of  Nashville  On  the  24th  and  25th  skirmishing  wns  kept 
up  between  our  cavalry  and  General  Forrest,  the  latter 
being  repulsed  with  the  help  of  the  infantry.  In  the  mean 
time  Hood  was  moving  past  our  left  northward  across  the 
Duck  River  and  agaiust  Spring  Hill,  to  cut  off  Schofield, 
who  was  at  Columbia,  frem  Nashville.  He  had  crossed 
Duck  River  by  the  28th.  As  soon  as  this  movement  was 
discovered  Schofield  continued  the  retreat  from  Columbia 
toward  Nashville,  his  flanks  being  covered  by  Wilson’s 
cavalry.  So  vigorous  was  Hood's  pursuit  that  Forrest 
caught  up  with  Wilson  at  Spring  Bill  on  the  29th.  A 
severe  fight  followed,  in  which  Wilson,  assisted  by  a por- 
tion of  the  infantry,  repulsed  Forrest.  Tho  enemy  tried 
to  bring  on  a general  engagement,  but  our  forces  with- 
drew to  Franklin,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  Big  Har- 
peth  River,  and  18  miles  south  from  Nashville.  The  next 
day,  November  80,  Hood  pressed  so  closely  that  Schofield 
determined  to  await  attack  before  crossing  he  river. 
Breast-works  were  hastily  thrown  up  south  of  the  river, 
the  army  being  drawn  np  in  a semicircular  line  around 
Franklin.  Schofield’s  head-quarters  were  established  at 
tho  strong  fort  on  the  north  side  of  the  stream.  1 lis  army 
consisted  of  two  corps — the  Fourth,  under  Stanley,  and 
the  Twenty-third  under  Cox ; the  former  held  the  right, 
and  the  latter  the  left  wing.  Wagner's  Brigade  of  Cox'* 
Corps  and  Riley's  of  Stanley’s  connected,  forming  the 
centra  The  rebel  army  consisted  of  three  corps,  un- 
der Cheatham,  Stewart,  and  Lee.  These  corps  attacked 
our  lines  at  half  past  three  P.M.  The  rebel  attack  wr* 
made  chiefly  on  the  centre.  Charge  after  charge  was 
made,  ending  always  In  repulse.  In  one  of  these  Major- 
General  Cleburne  was  killed ; in  another  fell  Brigndicr- 
General  Adams;  and  our  artillery  and  hot  musketry  firs 
swept  and  decimated  their  rank  and  file.  Still  the  as- 
saults were  repeated  until  at  last  the  two  brigades  holding 
the  centre  wavered  and  fell  back.  As  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced to  pursue  his  advantage,  he  was  encountered  by  a 
new  line  consisting  of  Colonel  Opdyke’s  brigade.  General 
Stanley  ordered  Opdyke  to  restore  the  line,  and  himself 
led  a countercharge  against  the  enemy,  In  which  he  was 
wounded.  But  the  rebels  were  driven  back,  a large  num- 
ber of  them  having  been  captured.  The  battle  continued 
till  night,  when,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  Schofield 
abandoned  Franklin;  and  having  been  reinforced  by  A. 
J.  Smith,  the  array  was  concentrated  just  south  of  Nash- 
ville. In  the  battle  of  Franklin  the  rebel  loss  was  be- 
tween four  and  five  thousand,  ours  was  about  twelve  bun- 
dred.  General  Wood  has  taken  command  of  Stanley's 
corps  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  latter  from  the 
field, 

Th#country  around  Nashville  has  been  strongly  forti- 
fied. A large  amount  of  property  belonging  to  rebel  sym- 
pathizers has  been  destroyed  to  facilitate  the  defense  of  the 
city. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

A few  weeks  since  a party  of  rebels,  duly  commissioned 
by  S.  R.  Mallory,  Confederate  Secretary  of  War,  organized 
a conspiracy  for  the  destruction  oi  our  commerce  on  th« 
Pacific.  The  party,  led  by  Thomas  Hogg,  and  consisting 
of  about  twenty  men,  left  Havana  at  the  close  of  Septem  - 
ber for  Panama,  with  the  intention  of  taking  passage  on 
tho  Guatemala , one  of  the  Panama  Railroad  lino  of  steam- 
ers, and  sailing  October  25.  They  arrived  at  Panama  too 
late,  but  determined  to  wait  the  Salvador , which  would 
sail  November  10.  Their  purpose  was  to  seize  the  vessel 
at  sea  and  then  use  her  as  a privateer  against  vessels  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company.  In  the  mean  time 
their  conspiracy  became  known  to  our  officers,  and  when 
the  party  had  taken  passage  on  the  Salvador  measure* 
had  been  completed  for  their  capture.  When  the  vessel 
was  well  out  to  sea  it  was  boarded  by  60  men  from  the 
United  States  steamer  Lancaster ■ under  Commander  Dav. 
enport,  who  secured  a large  number  of  the  conspirators, 
among  them  Thomac  Hogg.  Their  papers  also  were  taken. 

Tho  resignations  of  the  following  named  officers  have 
been  accepted  by  the  President,  to  take  effect  November 
20th:  Major-General  John  A.  M'Clernand,  Brigadier-Gen- 
era) E.  A.  Payne,  and  Brigadier-General  Neal  Dow 

Sir.  A.  W.  Thayer  lias  been  appointed  Consul  of  Trieste 
in  the  place  of  Richard  Hildreth,  the  historian,  obliged  to 
resign  on  nccount  of  ill  health. 

On  November  26  a torpedo  was  found  In  one  of  the 
berths  of  the  Sound  steamer  City  of  New  London , supposed 
to  have  been  placed  there  by  some  secessionist,  jast  before 
the  vessel  started  from  New  York.  The  fuse  had  been 
lighted,  but  fortunately  became  extinguished  before  igni- 
tion of  the  torpedo  was  effected. 

General  Merrit,  with  a large  force  of  cavalry.  Is  thor- 
oughly clearing  out  guerrillas  from  Loudon  County,  Vir- 
ginia, destroying  eveiy  thing  that  can  be  of  service  to  men 
or  horses,  and  effectually  breaking  np  the  rebel  plane  for 
pillaging  in  Maryland. 

General  Banks  has  returned  to  New  Orleans  to  resume 
the  command  of  the  Department  cl  the  Gulf. 

General  Humphrey  has  assumed  command  oi  the  Sec- 
ond Corps,  as  successor  to  General  Hancock.  Rebel  de- 
serters report  that  General  Ewell's  Corps  has  gone  south- 
ward. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Franz  Muller,  the  mnrderer,  was  executed  November 
14.  Up  to  the  last  moment  he  protested  his  innocence. 
His  ghostly  adviser,  who  was  one  of  his  own  countrymen, 
stood  by  him  till  the  last,  and  he  reports  that  just  before 
Muller  was  swung  off  ha  confessed  the  murder  in  these 
words : “ Ich  habe  es  gethan—  I have  done  It.” 

GREECE. 

The  new  Constitution  passed  the  Assembly  November  1 
The  discussion  had  been  protracted  to  such  a length  that 
his  Majesty  King  George  was  obliged  to  slop  in  and  Inform 
the  wranglers  that  if  they  did  not  complete  their  work 
within  a month  lie  should  reserve  to  himself  liberty  of 
action,  throwing  the  responsibility  on  the  Assembly.  He 
also  advocated  the  creation  of  a Council  cf  State  to  take  the 
place  of  the  suppi  eased  Senate.  1 ndeed,  his  ministers  de- 
clared that  tho  King  would  sign  the  Constitution  only  on 
this  condition.  The  royal  order  had  its  effect,  nud  the 
King’s  proposal  was  adopted  by  a vole  of  136  to  124. 

BRAZIL. 

Onr  Consul-General  at  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber addressed  a letter  to,SeOor  Pedro  Dias  Vieira,  Brazil- 
Ian  Secreiatjf  ^TlhreiarJAl^Irpjoffering  ample  reparation 
for  the  capture  of  the  Taonmoy  Captain  Collin* 
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GENERAL  JOHN  M.  SCHOFIELD. 

General  John  M'Ai.lister  Schofield,  who 
commanded  the  Federal  troops  engaged  in  the  recent 
battle  at  Franklin,  was  bom  in  Chatauqua  County, 
New  York,  in  1831.  He  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1853,  and  his  present  rank  in  the  regular  army  is 
Captain  of  Artillery.  He  was  at  an  early  period 
of  the  war  connected  with  the  operations  in  Mis- 
souri. He  was  with  General  Lyon  at  the  battle  of 
Wilson's  Creek.  Upon  the  removal  of  General'  Cur- 
tis he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Department 
of  Missouri.  Early  in  1861  he  was  removed  to  al- 
lay dissatisfaction  which  had  grown  up  in  Mfe  de- 
portment and  transferred  to  East  Tennessee.  He 


took  a prominent  part  in  General  Sherman’s  sum- 
mer campaign ; and  when  the  latter  started  upon 
his  grand  march  through  Georgia,  he  was  left  with 
General  Thomas  to  assist  in  the  campaign  against 
General  Hood.  General  Schofield,  in  his  con- 
duct of  the  retreat  of  our  forces  upon  Nashville,  has 
given  fresh  evidence  of  his  distinguished  ability  as 
a soldier.  The  battle  at  Franklin  was  forced  upon 
him  by  the  pressure  on  his  rear  of  a rebel  force  out- 
numbering his  own  command,  and  little  time  was 
afforded  him  for  defensive  preparations.  But  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  a signal  victory,  and  so  severe- 
ly punishing  the  enemy  that  his  retreat  was  con- 
tinued without  molestation.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  the  result  of  a defeat  might  have  been. 


GENERAL  DAVID  S.  STANLEY. 

General  David  S.  Stanley,  who  so  notably 
distinguLhed  himself  in  the  battle  of  Franklin,  is  a 
native  of  Ohio.  In  the  year  1861  he  fought  in  Mis- 
souri, and  in  the  subsequent  year  followed  the  ad- 
vance of  our  Western  armies,  after  the  capture  of 
New  Madrid  and  Island  No.  10,  into  Mississippi. 
In  the  battle  of  Corinth  he  led  the  brilliant  charge 
which  crowned  the  victory  of  the  day.  In  the  bat- 
tle of  Franklin  two  corps  were  engaged,  the  Fourth 
and  the  Twenty-third.  The  latter  was  commanded 
by  General  Cox ; the  former,  under  General  Stan- 
ley, held  the  right.  It  was  on  the  right  and  centre 
that  the  heavy  shock  of  the  battle  fell.  The  two 


brigades  holding  the  centre  were  Wagner’s  of  the 
Fourth  and  Riley’s  of  the  Twenty-third  Corps. 
Cheatham’s  entire  corps  of  the  rebel  army,  sup- 
ported by  Lee's,  fell  upon  this  portion  of  our  line  in 
repeated  charges,  and  at  last,  after  several  repulses, 
broke  through.  Two  of  the  rebel  leaders  had  al- 
ready fallen,  Cleburne  and  Adams.  The  centre 
broken,  Colonel  Opdyke’s  brigade,  which  lay  be- 
hind in  reserve,  confronted  the  enemy’s  advance. 
Stanley  came  up  at  this  crisis,  and  ordered  Opdyke 
to  restore  the  broken  line.  The  advancing  rebels 
were  attacked  in  flank,  and  many  of  them  captured. 
General  Stanley,  while  leading  Opdyke’s  brigade 
to  the  charge,  was  wounded  severely  but  not  dan- 
gerously 
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MARGARET  MILLER. 

A STORY  IK  HIKE  CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

We  were  tha  last  of  our  family,  aud  Robert 
was  an  invalid. 

Looking  up  from  the  cluster  of  purple  grapes 
I was  embroidering  on  a pair  of  slippers  for  him, 
one  early  October  day,  he  said, 

“There  are  real  grapes  down  in  the  meadow, 
Margy ; suppose  we  take  a walk.” 

“ Agreed.  ” 

Dropping  the  worsted  work,  I was  ready  in  a 
moment. 

We  went  out  through  the  kitchen  entrance, 
cautioned  by  Aunt  Hannah  not  to  stroll  too  far. 
In  the  orchard  lane  the  apple-trees,  bending  be- 
neath their  burden  of  red  and  golden  fruit,  swept 
the  ground  on  either  side,  awaiting  the  autum- 
nal harvester.  They  spoke  silently  of  our  white- 
haired  father,  who,  since  the  last  autumn,  had 
been  gathered  to  tho  heavenly  harvest.  They 
were  his  trees,  plauted  by  his  own  hand.  ‘ * Who, 
in  the  coming  years,  would  cat  the  fruit  of  hio 
labor?”  I reflected  sorrowfully,  and  attempted  to 
hide  a tear  by  stooping  to  pick  up  a winter  apple. 

“Throw  it  away,  sister;  it  is  too  hard.” 

“It  is  not  the  apple  which  is  too  hard,  Rob- 
ert,” I replied,  choking  with  my  ill-timed  words. 

“ Don’t,  Margy !” 

He  took  the  hand  which  had  just  dropped  the 
apple*  and  said, 

“What  a pleasant  day  it  is!  How  brightly 
the  sun  shines  down  here  in  the  valley  ! And 
the  hills  yonder,  who  ever  saw  them  robed  so 
royally  ?” 

Royal  indeed  they  looked  in  their  forest  gar- 
ments of  crimson,  gold,  and  purple.  For  the 
time  ray  thoughts  were  diverted. 

“ Fringed  gentians !”  I exclaimed,  as  we  pass- 
ed the  meadow  stile.  “ Look,  Robert ! They 
are  my  autumn  favorites ; coming  with  the  frost, 
as  though  they  would  comfort  the  earth  for  the 
loss  of  her  summer  flowers.  I used  to  have  a 
fancy  that  angels  sowed  the  seed  of  the  fringed 
gentian.” 

I was  au  enthusiast  amidst  the  flowers  of  ev- 
ery season.  Often  in  childhood  had  I knelt  rev- 
erently to  kiss  the  first  spring  liverwort  or  blue 
violet ; and  all  my  life  since  I have  loved  them, 
in  sorrow  and  in  joy ; and  hope  to  love  them  still, 
and  recognize  my  earthly  favorites  when  I pa^ 
the  “dark  river”  to  the  land  of  immortuls. 

Robert  smiled,  either  at  the  warmth  of  my 
words  or  the  simplicity  of  the  fancy.  His  was 
a calmer,  loftier  nature  than  mine,  flowing  se- 
renely amidst  the  droughts  and  overflows  of  life, 
like  a rich  river  fed  from  unfailing  springs. 

‘ ‘ I think  this  a very  pretty  flower,”  he  said, 
palling  a spike  of  the  wax-like  neottia.  I am  no 
botanist,  Margy,  but  why  is  not  this  an  orchis?” 

“Because  it  is  only  an  orchid,”  I replied, 
“ and  favors  an  orchis  just  as  you  and  Cousin 
Lib  Hunt  favor  one  another.  She  has  the  broad 
forehead  and  Roman  nose  of  the  Millers,  while 
her  other  features  are  alii  generis.  Look  here ! 
That  neottia  is  an  orchis  just  as  this  splendid 
cardinal-flower  is  a campanula.  Some  botanists 
call  them  both  campanutacea." 

We  went  forward  slowly,  talking  as  wc  went 
of  the  natural  resemblances  and  distinctive  feat- 
ures of  plants,  until  we  came  to  Spring  Brook. 

“ I used  to  carry  you  over, ’’-Robert  said  ; “but 
you  are  a little  too  heavy  for  me  now.  We  must 
go  along  to  the  stepping-stones.” 

The  grape-vine  was  on  a small  island  formed 
by  a division  of  the  current.  Smooth  stones  had 
been  planted  in  the  stream  by  my  brothers  when 
boys,  to  facilitate  the  passage  to  and  from  the 
island.  We  could  go  nowhere  but  some  memo- 
rial of  our  lost  ones  was  visible. 

The  rich  odor  of  the  grapes  regaled  us  from 
afar. 

“I  know  there  are  a plenty,”  I said,  hasten- 
ing forward  to  the  natural  arbor  formed  by  the 
alders  and  overspreading  vine.  “Oh,  Robert! 
there  never  were  so  many  before!” 

His  cheeks  were  crimson,  and  his  eyes  shone 
with  an  unwonted  lustre  as  he  entered  the  shady 
inclosure.  I mistook  it  for  pleasant  excitement. 

“I  declare,  brother,  you  are  better  for  the 
walk  already.  And  do  look  at  these  grapes! 
Won’t  Aunt  Hannah’s  eyes  stare  when  she  comes 
to  see  them  and  count  over  her  jars  of  prospect- 
ive jelly  and  marmalade  ?" 

“They  are  very  fine,”  was  his  quiet  remark, 
as  he  threw  himself  wearily  down  on  the  mossy 
grass.  “Can  you  get  as  many  as  you  wish  with- 
out my  assistance  ?” 

“Twice  as  many  as  I can  carry  home.” 

I had  only  a small  hand-basket.  To  fill  it 
was  the  work  of  a few  minutes  only.  Then  I 
gathered  the  ripest,  fairest  clusters  I could  find 
for  Robert,  who  I knew  would  never  recline  so 
indolently  but  for  weariness  and  weakness. 

We  sat  a few  minutes  eating  the  grapes  and 
watching  the  sun  as  it  peered  through  the  vine- 
leaves  and  slanted  among  the  alders,  which  al- 
ready stretched  their  shadows  across  the  stream 
to  the  green  meadow  beyond. 

“ The  afternoons  are  getting  shorter  and  cool- 
er, Margy.  Shall  we  g.  ?” 

We  arose  and  walked  homeward  very  slowly. 

Aunt  Hannah  met  us  at  the  stile  with  a 

“ Dear-a-me,  children,  ’tis  gittiu’  late,  and  too 
cool  for  Robert,  I’m  afraid.  ’Tis  clear  as  a bell, 
though  ; and  a grain  of  white  frost  wouldn’t  sur- 
prise me  none  to-morrow  morning.” 

“It  might  spoil  your  grapes  though,  and 
there’s  a bushel  left  on  the  vine.” 

I handed  her  the  basket,  and  she  praised  them 
as  I expected. 

Robert  lagged,  though  assured  by  Aunt  Han- 
nah that  tea  was  all  on  the  table,  and  such  a tea 
as  would  rest  him  if  ever  so  tired.  Our  house- 
keeper’s “teas”  w^j*u^ ^tttuti^yand  that 


afternoon  she  had  “laid  herself  out.”  ner  ta- 
ble was  spread  with  the  snowiest  damask,  and 
adorned  with  tho  silver  tea-service  and  gold- 
flowered  china,  seldom  used  except  for  guests. 
Then  her  cream  biscuit,  tender  tea-cake,  and 
preserved  strawberries  would  never  hurt  tho  sick- 
est person,  she  said.  How  pleasant  it  looked,  as 
wo  entered  the  room,  the  setting  sun  streaming 
in  through  a western  window  and  a bright  fire 
blazing  on  the  hearth ! 

‘ 4 What  an  Aunt  Hannah !’’  Robert  exclaimed, 
surveying  the  cheerful  scene,  and  appropriating 
the  stuffed  arm-chair  which  she  had  located  in 
his  favorite  corner. 

Those  few  words  from  Robert  were  more  to 
the  good  woman  than  whole  volumes  of  praise 
from  another. 

“ Now,  Robert,”  she  said,  after  bustling  around 
a few  minutes,  “seeing  as  you  arc  tired,  let  me 
just  wheel  the  arm-chair  up  to  the  table  for  once. 
Somehow  I want  you  to  enjoy  the  supper  to- 
night extraordinary.” 

“You  want  to  spoil  me  ‘ extraordinary,’  ” he  re- 
joined, pleasantly,  at  tho  same  time  allowing  her 
to  have  her  own  way.  It  was  soon  apparent, 
however,  that  all  her  tempting  viands  could  not 
give  him  an  appetite  ; and  though  he  praised  her 
toast,  and  chipped  beef,  aad  berries,  he  scarcely 
tasted  them,  and  asked  to  be  excused  that  he 
might  sit  by  the  fire.  My  own  appetite  failed 
the  moment  he  left  the  table. 

As  soon  as  the  candles  were  lighted  Aunt 
Hannah  brought  the  backgammon  board  and 
bade  us  play  while  she  did  up  the  chores.  Wo 
tried  a game,  but  neither  caring  to  win,  we 
played  without  interest.  Then  I opened  the  pia- 
no and  tried  to  sing,  but  my  voice  was  husky  and 
the  instrument  out  of  tune,  like  every  thing  else. 

Our  lodging-rooms  were  on  the  second  floor, 
the  hall  between  them.  Ever  since  our  father’s 
death  we  had  left  the  doors  open  at  night,  the 
house  seemed  so  large  and  desolate.  It  was  a 
comfort  when  lying  awake  long,  silent  hours, 
thinking  of  the  empty  rooms  and  the  row  of  new- 
made  graves,  to  hear  the  faintest  stir  of  kindred 
life  from  another  apartment.  Often  a sigh  had 
reached  my  ears  in  the  shadowy  night  time, 
when  the  invalid  dreamed  not  I was  awake  to 
his  grief  and  care.  Often  a sob  did  I suppress, 
lest  its  sound  should  add  to  his  weight  of  sorrow. 
But  we  never  spoke  to  one  another  of  our  desola- 
tion, or  of  our  fears.  Night  after  night  I had 
lain  awake  listening  to  the  hacking  cough  that 
fell  on  my  ears  like  another  death-knell ; some- 
times creeping  softly  into  the  hall  and  crouching 
down  beside  his  door  that  I might  be  nearer  to 
him,  and  yet  for  the  world  would  not  have  had 
him  know  my  anxiety.  Aunt  Hannah  prepared 
sirups  without  number,  and  every  night  placed 
them  on  the  stand  beside  his  bed.  I had  a feel- 
ing that  any  thing  I might  offer  to  do  would 
wound  them  both. 

That  night  Robert  retired  early.  I heard  his 
retreating  footsteps,  and  sat  down  by  the  fire 
again  in  such  agony  of  spirit  as  never  manifests 
itself  in  tender  emotion.  Well  for  Aunt  Hannah, 
when  she  crept  softly  down  from  his  chamber 
and  took  her  knitting-work  to  wind  up  the  day 
with  busy  hands,  that  she  did  not  as  usual  sigh, 
“Poor  Robert !”  I might  have  flown  upon  her 
in  my  frantic  mood,  and  demanded  if  she  would 
kill  him  with  her  soft  words  as  she  had  done  the 
others.  But  the  good  God  did  not  permit  me 
to  outrage  the  faithful  heart  which  had  borne  our 
burdens  for  years,  and  I thank  Him  for  it. 

She  did  not  appear  to  observe  any  change  in 
my  manner,  but  sat  with  her  mind  apparently 
absorbed  in  thoughts  as  far  removed  from  her 
knitting  as  mine  were  from  heavenly  peace  and 
joy.  My  wayward  heart  softened  with  silence, 
aud  whoa  the  old  lady  suggested  it  was  growing 
late,  and  asked  if  she  should  bury  the  fire,  now 
reduced  to  a few  brands,  I only  answered,  I was 
not  ready,  and  would  see  to  the  fire  myself. 

How  long  I sat  watching  the  fading  of  those 
brands  to  embers  I can  not  tell.  Not  a sound 
was  in  the  house  except  the  sound  of  that  dry, 
unyielding  cough  from  the  room  above,  magni- 
fied by  the  solemn  quietude  of  the  night,  and 
startling  me  almost  to  madness.  “Could  not  I 
pray  for  peace  of  mind?”  suggested  a compas- 
sionate angel.  “ Could  not  I pray  for  Robert  ?” 

Pray?  On  my  bended  knees  I would  have 
uttered  only  blasphemies.  I would  have  said, 
“Unequal  are  thy  dispensations  of  good  and 
evil,  Sovereign  of  the  Universe!  Thon  knowest 
we  have  not  wronged  Thee,  that  Thou  shouldst 
thus  load  us  with  chastisements,  while  others  are 
crowned  with  blessings !” 

I assumed  no  attitude  of  prayer.  The  “eye 
that  seeth  in  secret,”  and  rcadeth  i lie  “thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart,”  marked  all  the  scorn 
and  irreverence  of  miue.  It  was  the  same  .heart 
which,  when  a child,  I had  carried  xveak  and 
trembling  to  the  heavenly  altar ; the  very  same 
poor  heart  which,  bruised  and  broken  oft,  had  nev- 
er before  arrayed  itself  against  Infinite  Goodness. 

Only  gray  ashes  lay  like  a mould  on  the  hearth- 
stone when  I arose  and  stole  like  a culprit  to  my 
chamber,  shading  the  light  as  I went,  lest  its 
rays  should  shine  into  my  brother’s  room.  I 
paused  a moment — all  was  silent  I would  have 
gone  in  and  pressed  a kiss  upon  his  lips,  but 
feared  to  disturb  him.  Not  against  him,  my 
dear,  noble  brother,  was  my  heart  hardened, 
but  against  our  Father  in  heaven ! 

I lay  down,  hut  not  to  sleep.  I heard  a chok- 
ing sound,  like  a restrained  sob ; then  a smoth- 
ered cough,  which  soon  burst  forth  with  more 
violence  from  the  very  effort  to  check  it.  Rising 
with  nervous  energy  I ran  across  the  hall,  and 
the  next  moment,  with  my  arms  clasped  firmly 
around  him,  exclaimed, 

“This  is  too  bad!  God  knows  it  is  wicked 
and  cruel!  My  poor,  darling  brother !’’ 

‘ ‘ Margy ! oh,  Margy ! don’t  say  such  things,  ” 
he  said,  faintly,  at  the  same  time  laying  his  head 
upon  my  shoulder,  as  if  quite  exhausted.  “We 
are  weak ; but  God  is  strong,  and  wise,  and  good !” 


Had  any  one  else  made  the  assertion  at  that 
moment  I would  have  disputed  it,  but  could  not 
distress  him  further  with  my  impiety. 

“Are  you  worse,  Robert?”  I whispered. 

With  the  words  my  heart  melted,  and  tears 
gushed  forth  in  torrents.  Robert  wept  too,  and 
folded  his  arms  tenderly  around  me.  It  was  the 
first  time  our  hearts  had  opened  to  one  another 
in  all  our  grief. 

Aunt  Hannah’s  prophecy  was  correct.  There 
was  frost  the  next  morning,  feathery  and  white 
on  the  lowlands^J  knew  it  before^I  arose.  My 
lungs  seemed  pierced  with  a hundred  minute 
spears. 

The  fire  burned  cheerfully  in  the  breakfast- 
room,  as  it  burned  the  evening  before.  We  tried 
to  be  cheerful  too,  and  to  speak  and  act  as 
though  the  past  night,  with  its  sore  anguish, 
had  been  only  a dream.  Breakfast  over,  I sat 
down  to  put  the  finishing  touch  to  Robert’s  slip- 
pers, while  he  read  the  papers — not  aloud,  for  he 
was  too  hoarse  to  speak  much  above  a whisper. 

“Margy,  listen  to  this  advertisement,”  he 
said,  after  a period  of  silence : 

“‘T?0R  new  OKLEANS-TOUCHING  AT  HAVANA 

-I  AND  KEY  WEST — The  new  steam-ship  Republic. 
Commodious  state-rooms,  and  every  accommodation  for 
invalids.’ 

“ How  would  you  like  a sea-voyage,  and  a win- 
ter at  the  South  ?” 

“ Better  than  any  thing  in  the  world,  Robert!” 
I answered,  quickly,  for  with  the  thought  sprang 
a new  hope  for  my  brother.  “ Why  have  we  not 
thought  of  it  before  ? I am  certain  it  would  cure 
you,  my  dear  brother !” 

“ I believe  it  would  be  of  more  lasting  benefit  to 
you  than  to  me,  Margy.  We  will  think  about  it.” 

All  day  the  subject  was  discussed.  In  the 
evening  we  told  Aunt  Hannah  we  had  decided 
to  sail  from  New  York  in  five  days.  After  the 
first  surprise  she  appeared  to  approve  the  plan, 
and  entered  into  our  arrangements  heartily. 
She  said,  “she  and  the  ‘hired  man’  could  make 
every  thing  snug  before  winter  set  in,  and  get 
the  farming  all  started  in  the  spring  against  our 
return.” 

Aunt  Hannah  had  managed  every  thing  since 
our  father’s  death,  and  was  more  faithful  to  our 
interest  than  to  her  own. 

We  were  far  from  rich,  but  had  bank -stock 
sufficient  for  prospective  expenses  and  more ; so 
there  would  be  no  mortgage  on  the  farm. 

The  new  idea  possessed  me  entirely,  and  lift- 
ed me  quite  above  grief  and  despondency.  The 
traveling  trunks  were  brought  forward  and  pack- 
ed almost  as  cheerfully  as  though  the  winter 
journey  were  a pleasure-hunt  instead  of  a pil- 
grimage for  health.  Only  when  Aunt  Hannah 
insisted  on  a little  roll  of  flannel,  or  a bundle  of 
old  linen  which  we  might  need,  she  said,  would 
my  heart  sink  for  a moment. 

“Just  to  please  her,  had  we  better  let  it  go, 
Robert  ?”  I asked,  aside. 

He  answered,  “Of  course.” 

Careful  Aunt  Hannah ! Often  had  we  to  bless 
her  wise  foresight  when  far  away. 

The  last  day  at  home  was  sad,  in  spite  of  our 
best  efforts  to  the  contrary.  Neighbors  came  to 
offer  assistance  and  kind  wishes,  and  though 
their  words  were  as  encouraging  as  possible, 
something  in  their  looks  and  tones  made  me  al- 
most regret  the  step  we  were  taking.  They  had 
been  with  us,  and  wept  with  us  when  the  great 
billows  of  affliction  were  beating  over  our  young 
heads.  Was  it  singular  we  should  feel  reluctant 
to  exchange  such  kind  friends  for  strangers,  un- 
tried, unproven  ? 

Robert  felt  the  parting  more  deeply  than  I. 
I suspected  it  at  the  time.  For  two  or  three 
days  Aunt  Hannah  and  he  took  little  walks  to- 
gether, which  I was  not  permitted  to  share.  The 
last  evening  a particular  friend  of  my  father’s 
accompanied  them. 

Up  to  the  latest  moment  not  a thing  was  left 
unsaid  or  undone  j>y  Aunt  Hannah.  Her  last 
meal  was  spread  for  us  to  look  at  and  remem- 
ber, for  we  could  not  eat.  Robert  went  silently 
from  room  to  room,  pausing  before  this  and  that 
familiar  object,  then  stood  with  hat  in  hand  wait- 
ing for  me  in  the  hall.  I heard  the  carriage  at 
the  door — heal’d  the  driver  strapping  the  trunks 
behind  it,  and  stood  spell-bound  in  my  chamber 
unable  to  take  the  first  step.  At  that  moment 
I would  have  given  all  I had  in  the  world  to  re- 
main. Then  the  thought  of  Robert  and  his  cer- 
tain fate  inspired  me  with  fresh  courage. 

Aunt  Hannah  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  holding  one  of  Robert’s  hands  when  I joined 
them.  She  took  one  of  mine,  and  clasping  them 
together  in  her  great  bony  palm  said,  with  a 
look  a saint  might  wear, 

“The  God  of  your  father  and  your  mother — 
the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  be  with 
you,  my  children,  and  keep  you  forever.” 

No  one  uttered  Amen  ! But  I saw  the  word 
tremble  on  my  brother’s  lips  as  he  put  his  arms 
around  the  good  woman’s  neck  for  a last  kiss. 
The  neighbors  were  all  standing  with  tearful 
eyes  at  the  door  waiting  a parting  hand-shake 
as  we  entered  the  carriage. 

Two  days  afterward  we  were  on  the  Republic , 
sailing  southward. 


CHAPTER  n. 

We  made  no  stay  at  Havana.  After  taking 
a drive  around  the  city  Robert  said  he  had  de- 
cided to  go  to  Key  West  without  change  of 
steamer.  If  we  did  not  like  there,  we  could  go 
on  to  New  Orleans  or  return  to  Cuba.  We  had 
learned  in  New  York  that  an  old  and  valued 
friend  of  our  father’s  was  stationed  at  Fort  Tay- 
lor as  post  surgeon.  We  were  sure  of  our  fa- 
ther’s friend ; and  the  welcome  accorded  by  the 
kind  physician  and  his  family  proved  we  were 
not  mistaken. 

Key  West  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  innu- 
merable little  islets  that  encircle  the  southern 
coast  of  Florida.  Its  name  is  6aid  to  be  a cor- 


ruption of  the  Spanish  Cay  lluessa  or  Isle  of 
Bones.  The  Key  is  a coral  formation,  about 
five  miles  in  length,  and  a mile  or  so  in  width. 
The  waters  all  around  the  island  are  of  a beau- 
tiful emerald  tint,  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
deep  blue  of  the  ocean  beyond.  Fort  Taylor,  on 
the  southwest  point  of  the  Key,  is  built  of  brick, 
with  a foundation  of  solid  6tonc-work.  Three 
sides  of  this  strong  fortress,  semi-hexagonal  in 
form,  are  washed  by  the  sea,  while  the  diame- 
ter, or  the  side  facing  the  island,  is  also  sepa- 
rated from  the  land  by  a wide  ditch,  through 
which  the  tide  flows  constantly.  The  city  is  no- 
thing more  than  a country-looking  town,  half- 
hidden  in  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees.  It  prom- 
ised abundant  repose  of  the  very  kind  we  need- 
ed— repose  blended  with  novelty.  We  were 
pleased  with  the  place  at  first  sight,  and  determ- 
ined to  remain. 

That  evening  found  us  comfortably  established 
at  the  principal  hotel,  seated  out  upon  its  wide 

veranda,  and  conversing  with  Doctor  M ‘L 

on  the  distracted  condition  of  the  country  and 
the  prospects  of  a civil  war.  He  was  an  un- 
swerving Unionist;  so  was  Judge  M , and  a 

few  others  also,  to  whom  we  were  subsequently 
introduced.  But  it  did  not  take  long  to  discover 
that  on  this  little  island,  beneath  the  flag  of  Fort 
Taylor,  were  men  busy  in  sowing  the  seeds  of 
political  discord  and  rebellion. 

For  a time  Robert  seemed  to  gain  strength, 
and  our  daily  rides  and  drives  over  the  island 
were  delightful.  The  flower-gardens  to  me 
were  a rich  source  of  pleasure.  Such  a profu- 
sion of  roses,  cape  jasmines,  and  crape  myrtles 
I was  certain  was  never  seen  elsewhere.  The 
lowliest  cabins  were  embowered  in  bloom,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I had  flowers  to 
satiety.  I sometimes  fancied  their  ceaseless 
perfume  a disgust  to  Robert,  who  once  re- 
marked, when  we  were  riding,  that  “tropical 
flowers  were  too  sweet ; he  liked  the  scent  of 
apple  orchards  better  than  orange  groves.  ” An- 
other time  we  sat  on  the  veranda  at  evening; 
he  complained  of  the  sickening  odor  of  the  jas- 
mines, and  said  the  most  agreeable  of  all  flowex- 
scents  was  that  of  the  garden  pink.  We  had  a 
whole  border.edged  with  them  at  home.  I think 
he  was  homesick. 

As  the  winter  wore  on  we  grew  tired  of  Key 
West.  It  seemed  too  circumscribed  and  isolated 
either  for  healthy  development  or  hearty  enjoy- 
ment. Its  great  cocoa-nuts,  majestic  palms,  and 
hundred-hued  flowers  ceased  to  interest  when 
Robert  grew  no  better.  Notwithstanding  the 
many  eulogiums  on  the  climate  the  atmosphere 
was  too  damp  for  an  invalid,  and  we  began  to 
talk  of  change.  We  spoke  of  Cuba;  Robert 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  Havana.  We  spoke 
next  of  New  Orleans ; but  it  was  too  near  spring 
to  render  New  Orleans  a desirable  place  of  resi- 
dence. Besides,  the  secession  troubles  were 
waxing  warmer  and  warmer  every  day,  and 
were  likely  to  render  the  social  atmosphere  of  a 
large  Southern  city  uncongenial  to  strangers  who 
sought  only  for  health  and  peace. 

We  were  debating  the  subject  one  morning 

when  Doctor  M‘L came  in.  “ Where  shall 

we  go  next,  Doctor,  since  we  have  resolved  to 
leave  the  Island?”  Robert  asked. 

“I  have  been  thinking  about  it  since  you 
mentioned  the  subject  the  other  day,”  he  replied, 
“and  have  made  up  my  mind  what  I would 
do  in  your  place.  I would  go  to  Tampa  Bay. 
There  is  a thriving  little  settlement  there  around 
Fort  Brooke,  with  the  best  climate  in  the  world 
for  botli  summer  and  winter.  It  is  entirely  shel- 
tered from  east  winds,  and  refreshed  by  perpetual 
breezes  from  the  Gulf.  Broken  down  in  health, 
I was  ordered  there  on  duty  during  the  Florida 
war,  and  after  a year’s  residence  came  away 
renovated  and  strong.  Don’t  think  of  the  North 
another  summer,  but  go  there  and  stay  until  you 
are  benefited.” 

Political  troubles  were  suggested. 

“ Even  if  they  should  become  more  serious,” 
the  Doctor  replied,  4 4 1 don’t  think  they  would  be 
likely  to  affect  you  there  much,  as  it  is  a place  of 
no  political  importance.  Communications  with 
the  Island  here  are  of  weekly  occurrence ; and 
I don’t  apprehend  any  interruption  at  present." 

We  conversed  for  some  time  upon  the  advant- 
ages of  the  place  in  question — a place  of  which 
we  had  before  heard  very  little, ^ind  were  pleased 
with  the  Doctor’s  recommendation  and  sugges- 
tions. 

A week  later  the  steamer  Magnolia , which  for 
thirty  hours  had  been  coasting  northward,  turn- 
ed its  prow  to  the  east,  and  was  soon  making 
headway  among  the  keys  which  stand  guard  on 
the  outer  boundary  of  Tampa  Bay.  The  dark- 
blue  waters  were  a shade  more  lightly  tinged  as 
the  vessel  sped  onward,  leaving  an  island  hero 
and  an  islet  there  robed  in  perpetual  verdure. 

Passing  the  light-house  it  came  to  anchor  at 
last,  with  the  low  shores  of  the  main  land  on 
either  side.  The  main  land  was  before  us  also, 
though  still  too  far  away  to  be  distinctly  visible. 
We  were  to  await  there  the  little  steamer  which 
formed  the  interchain  of  communication  with  the 
Hillsboro.  The  passengers  all  clustered  on  the 
upper  deck  of  the  Magnolia  to  watch  for  the  craft 
which  had  been  duly  signaled,  and  whose  smoke 
was  floating  like  gray  vapor  in  the  distance. 

How  every  trifling  thing  becomes  of  interest 
to  the  traveler  at  sea ! Men  who  in  the  busy 
mart  would  scarcely  turn  their  heads  for  an  ar- 
mada, only  a few  hours  from  terra  firma  will  be 
seen  with  anxious  eagerness  straining  their  eyes, 
or  directing  their  glasses,  toward  any  object,  how- 
ever insignificant,  which  chances  to  greet  their 
vision.  Such  real  interest  did  the  little  boat  from 
Tampa  awaken  in  a hundred  minds  on  the  New 
Orleans  packet,  and  many  pleasant  conjectures 
were  hazarded  in  reference  to  her  name.  One 
lady  suggested  the  Messenger,  another  the  Muck- 
ing-Bird,  and  a third  the  Cracker.  A gentle- 
man said  it  was  the  Alligator,  or  Rattlesnake; 
anAjflp-w^  hadrytncA-uti  infinitum. 
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Meanwhile  the  little  steamer,  puffing  porpoise- 
like,  advanced  until  we  could  read,  plainly  let- 
tered on  her  sides,  The  Scottish  Chief.  Three 
cheers  for  The  Scottish  Chief  were  called  for,  and 
responded  to  with  a will,  and  a moment  after  re- 
echoing cheers  came  back  from  the  gallant  lit- 
tle boat.  A number  of  gentlemen  were  stand- 
ing on  the  guards  when  she  came  along-side ; 
and  that  was  the  last  observation  until  the  plank 
was  crossed : then  Robert  and  I stood  together 
on  the  deck  t>f  the  strange  vessel  waving  adieux 
to  our  companions  on  the  receding  steamer. 
We  were  quite  alone,  going  by  ourselves  to  a 
land  of  strangers ; but  with  my  brother  no  spot 
on  earth  seemed  lonely.  Not  an  island  of  the 
sea,  however  remote  or  isolated,  I would  not 
have  neared  with  joy  had  it  promised  health  and 
strength  to  my  life’s  last  idol. 

Robert  looked  pale  and  weary  when  the  ex- 
citement of  the  change  was  over,  and  we  were 
about  to  go  below  for  seats,  when  a gentleman 
approached  us  with  a stool  in  each  hand. 

“Allow  me  to  offer  you  the  best  the  boat  af- 
fords,” he  said,  with  marked  ease  of  manner. 
“The  accommodations  here  are  very  poor  in- 
deed. ” 

My  brother  accepted  the  seat,  and  thanked 
the  stranger  for  his  courtesy.  I preferred  stand- 
ing ; and  while  the  gentlemen  fell  naturally  into 
conversation  strayed  away  a little  distance, 
watching  every  feature  of  the  beautiful  bay  and 
its  evergreen  shores.  After  two  or  three  hours’ 
sail,  rounding  another  point,  and  passing  an- 
other island,  lo ! the  city,  namesake  of  the  bay, 
lay  just  before  us,  with  Fort  Brooke  on  the  left, 
bannerless  and  deserted.  Magnificent  trees  over- 
shadowed the  low  wooden  cottages  of  the  soli- 
tary old  garrison.  Century-old  live-oaks — the 
remains  of  the  primitive  forest — draped  with  the 
pale,  graceful  villaudsia  (or  Spanish  moss),  as- 
tonish tho-stranger  with  their  size  and  beauty. 
Giant  mulberries,  blossoming  oranges,  and  lime- 
trees  waft  their  fragrance  far  and  near.  I turned 
to  mark  the  effect  on  my  brother,  who  had  risen 
and  stood  leaning  over  the  guards. 

“Lovely!  isn’t  it,  Margy?”  he  said,  in  an- 
swer to  my  silent  inquiry. 

“ Charming ! 1 see  nothing  wanting  but  our 
glorious  old  flag.  The  citizens  of  Tampa  should 
keep  it  waving,  for  picturesqueness  if  not  for 
patriotism !” 

A frown  gathered  suddenly  on  the  brow  of 
the  stranger,  whose  features  I now  scanned  for 
the  first  time.  They  were  fine  enough  for  sensi- 
bility, bold  enough  for  manhood,  and  handsome 
enough  to  captivate  any  mere  lover  of  beauty. 
So  I said  mentally  at  first  glance ; and  thought, 
moreover,  that  the  frown  increased  rather  than 
diminished  the  effect  of  the  whole. 

Robert  made  no  reply  to  my  remark  ; but  the 
gentleman,  addressing  his  words  to  him,  said: 
“Florida  has  given  a new  banner  to  the  breeze, 
for  weal  or  for  woe !”  then  touching  his  hat 
slightly,  went  forward  and  disappeared. 

A few  minutes  later  and  the  little  steamer  lay 
at  the  old  Government  wharf.  The  few  passen- 
gers who  had  accompanied  her  merely  for  pleas- 
ure went  ashore.  There  was  a motley  throng 
collected  around  the  landing,  eager  for  news, 
but  no  sign  of  a carriage.  The  Captain  said 
the  Florida  House,  the  most  eligible  stopping- 
place  in  town,  was  not  distant ; but  if  disinclined 
to  walk  through  the  heavy  sand,  he  would  send 
one  of  the  boat-hands  for  a vehicle  for  us. 

We  thanked  him,  and  sat  down  quietly  to 
wait.  The  Captain  soon  made  his  appearance 
again,  and  said  that  Colonel  Hamilton,  one  of 
the  gentlemen  who  had  just  left  the  boat,  had 
sent  his  carriage  and  servant  to  conduct  us  to 
the  hotel.  Who  Colonel  Hamilton  might  be  we 
knew  not ; but  when  the  servant  presented  him- 
self, and  said  ho  came  for  the  sick  gentleman 
and  the  lady,  Robert  no  longer  hesitated.  Wad- 
ing through  the  snowy  sand,  the  horses  soon 
reached  the  hotel.  The  same  gentleman  who 
had  proffered  attentions  on  the  boat  stood  amidst 
a group  of  men  on  the  piazza,  and  came  for- 
ward to  receive,  us. 

“ Only  a hotel-keeper  on  the  look-out  for  cus- 
tomers,” was  the  first  suspicion,  which  his  words 
speedily  contradicted. 

He  greeted  my  brother  with  the  warmth  of  a 
friend,  and  said,  “ Our  host  being  absent  to-day, 
and  the  servants  here  very  slow,  I took  the  liberty 
to  send  my  own  carriage  for  you,  finding  it  at  the 
door.  I hope  you  are  not  very  much  fatigued.” 

Robert  took  the  hand  so  cordially  extended, 
and  thanked  the  stranger  with  an  ardor  of  ex- 
ression  which  told  how  sincerely  he  appreciated 
is  kindness. 

Pleasant  apartments  were  speedily  provided 
for  us,  notwithstanding  the  Supreme  Court  was 
in  session,  and  judges,  lawyers,  and  clients  from 
various  sections  of  the  State  thronged  the  hotel. 
How  it  occurred  that  two  of  the  finest  rooms  in 
the  house  should  have  been  accorded  to  us  did 
not  transpire,  although  we  congratulated  our- 
selves much  on  the  good  tortune.  I did  not  care 
so  much  for  myself ; I could  have  endured  any 
inconvenience  with  the  end  in  view.  But  for 
Robert — bravely  as  he  battled  with  discourage- 
ments, courageously  as  he  confronted  disease — 
my  heart  overflowed  with  gratitude  for  him 
whenever  he  could  be  spared  the  smallest  dis- 
comfort. That  he  would  ultimately  recover  I 
hail  fully  believed  from  the  moment  we  left  the 
chilling  breezes  of  the  North  and  set  our  faces 
toward  the  sunny  South. 

The  days  passed  very  pleasantly  at  Tampa. 
Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the  atmosphere, 
which  in  midwinter  seemed  a luxury  to  breathe. 
The  change  promised  to  be  no  less  beneficial 
than  agreeable,  and  Robert  grew  more  cheerful 
continually.  Our  host  and  hostess  did  every 
tiling  for  the  pleasure  as  well  as  accommodation 
of  their  guests.  To  my  brother  their  attentions 
were  unremitting. r- Hera, ; as. cyeny  where  else, 
he  became  an  cspeWnl  ano  (ides,  drives, 


constantly  proposed  for  his  amusement  and  ben- 
efit. Every  morning  Colonel  Hamilton’s  light 
carriage  was  at  the  door  for  a drive  into  the 
pine  woods  which  surrounded  the  town.  The 
Colonel  always  accompanied  him  on  these  ex- 
cursions, for  which  reason  I never  went,  though 
often  politely  assured  that  the  vacant  seat  re- 
mained. a standing  invitation.  I did  not  like 
the  man.  He  was  too  popular  altogether.  Fur- 
thermore, I was  certain  he  only  tolerated  me  on 
my  brother’s  account,  therefore  took  every  oc- 
casion to  decline  his  civilities.  I felt  sorry  at 
times  that  Robert  should  like  him  so  much ; but 
his  attentions  to  him  from  the  first,  delicate  and 
discriminating,  were  exactly  of  a character  to 
win  his  regard. 

The  Colonel  was  a lawyer  from  the  interior,  re- 
puted immensely  rich.  He  was  past  youth,  and 
a widower.  As  soon  as  the  Court  adjourned  he 
would  of  course  go  away.  On  my  own  account 
I would  not  be  sorry,  as  we  were  natural  antag- 
onists. I would  only  regret  my  brother’s  loss. 

Meantime  political  excitement  waxed  warmer 
and  stronger.  One  by  one  the  Cotton  States 
had  followed  in  the  South  Carolina  wake  of  se-  . 
cession,  just  as  a simple  flock  will  follow  the 
lead  of  one  unruly  sheep.  Every  mail  brought 
news  of  agitation  along  the  border,  and  of  insane 
words  both  on  the  part  of  the  North  and  the  South. 
The  Star  of  Peace  grew  dim  and  dimmer,  while 
Mars,  fiery  and  red,  cast  its  sickening  rays  over 
the  whole  heavens,  from  zenith  to  horizon. 

While  hope  for  our  beloved  country  was  dy- 
ing daily  in  our  hearts  Robert  was  growing 
stronger  and  better.  His  cough  abated,  and  his 
spirits  grew  buoyant  and  cheerful.  It  was  evi- 
dent he  had  found  a climate  that  suited  him 
at  last.  Should  we  risk  another  change,  or  the 
chances  of  war  on  the  enemy’s  soil  ? I was  oft- 
en revolving  the  question  in  my  own  mind  be- 
fore Robert  mentioned  the  subject. 

“Margy,”  he  said  at  length,  “the  crisis  is  at 
hand.  Shall  we  remain  and  run  the  risk  of  the 
war,  or  go  home?” 

“The  war  a thousand  times!”  I replied,  un- 
hesitatingly, “unjust  as  it  is.  No  one  would 
injure  you,  Robert.” 

“I  was  not  thinking  of  myself,  Mingy,  but 
of  you,  in  case  any  thing  should  happen  to — ” 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  turned 
away  with  a quivering  lip.  I knew  what  was 
in  his  mind,  and,  putting  my  arms  around  his 
neck,  said,  resolutely, 

“Nothing  is  going  to  happen  to  you,  Robert. 
The  climate  is  curing  you,  as  I knew  it  would 

from  the  first. . Doctor  M 4L wrote  you  not 

to  return  North  on  any  account,  and  I would 
endure  rebeldom  forever  rather  than  risk  a hair 
of  your  head.  Wo  are  not  obliged  to  renounce 
our  principles  here,  or  sanction  treason  by  word 
or  deed ; and  I never  will.  I would  die  first !” 

Our  decision  was  made.  My  brother’s  first 
care  was  to  provide  funds  which  would  be  avail- 
able in  any  contingency,  as  bills  of  exchange 
promised  soon  to  be  of  no  account.  His  first 
draft  from  Key  West  came  soon ; another  from 
New  York  would  make  us  independent  if  worse 
come  to  worse. 

Like  a thunder-clap  broke  upon  us  one  sweet 
April  morning  tidings  of  the  fall  of  Sumter,  and 
the  outrage  to  the  flag  of  the  Union.  Robert 
turned  pale,  but  not  for  fear.  He  had  a nature 
insensible  to  any  other  fear  than  the  triumph  of 
wrong.  Calmly  as  though  listening  to  New  En- 
gland church  bells  did  he  hear  those  secession 
joy-bells  ring,  and  cannon  boom,  in  honor  of  the 
most  dastardly  act  which  had  disgraced  ' e 
world’s  history  for  a century ; while  I,  who  as  a 
woman  should  have  remained  undisturbed,  could 
have  fqught  the  very  dogs  in  the  street. 

South  Carolina  had  established  another  prece- 
dent in  taking  Sumter.  Thenceforward  every 
thing  on  the  Southern  coast  bearing  the  name  of 
fortress,  mantled  or  dismantled,  must  be  pos- 
sessed in  the  name  of  “Sovereign  States.” 

That  same  morning  saw  an  illegitimate  flag 
waving  above  Fort  Brooke.  That  afternoon 
heard  the  shouts  of  political  harangue  at  every 
street  .corner,  and  the  confusion  of  rebel  rub-a- 
dub-dub  on  the  old  garrison  parade-ground.  I 
was  forced  to  close  my  windows  to  keep  from 
going  frantic. 

“Suppose  we  have  a ride  in  the  pine  woods, 
Margy?"  Robert  said,  throwing  down  the  Charles- 
ton Mercury,  in  which  he  had  been  reading  the 
particulars  of  the  late  assault.  “I  think  you 
find  the  air  almost  as  suffosating  here  as  Major 
Anderson  and  his  brave  men  found  it  in  their 
beleaguered,  burning  fort.  God  bless  them  !” 

“Amen!  and  curse  their  assailants !’.’  I was 
frightened,  but  the  words  were  fairly  spoken  and 
could  not  be  recalled. 

“Oh,  Margy!  that  from  you f”  he  said,  in  a 
tone  of  real  sorrow  such  as  I recollected  hearing 
but  once  before,  on  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
night  when  my  heart  and  lips  both  uttered  blas- 
phemies. “Are  we  not  followers  of  Him  who 
commanded  love  even  to  enemies  ?” 

“They  are  not  personal  enemies,  Robert,  or 
forgiveness  might  be  comparatively  easy.  They 
are  traitors  and  assassins,  who  have  stabbed  to 
the  heart  the  mother  wb'<  bore  them.  I don't 
believe  it  is  God’s  will — ” 

“Hush!  hush!  Margy.  Don’t  finish  that 
sentence,”  he  said,  in  a voice  that  awed  me  to 
silence  and  reflection.  While  he  ordered  the 
horses  1 bathed  my  burning  brow,  arranged  my 
hair  to  fit  rny  riding-hat,  and  felt  better  before  we 
had  snuffed  the  first  breath  of  the  sweet  pine  land. 

We  went  away  alone  to  the  great  temple  of 
Nature.  How  high  above  human  pride  swell  its 
Te  Deums!  How  tenderly  into  human  hearts, 
sorrowing  or  sinning,  fall  its  misereres ! Tem- 
ple of  benedicities,  temple  not  made  with  hands, 
all  hail !” 

Robert  loved  the  pine  woods,  and  whenever 
we  went  out  on  horseback  would  forsake  the 
public  roads  for  the  wilder  by-paths.  Sometimes 
paths  would  lead  into  bay  thickets,  redo. 


lent  with  bloom.  From  our  saddles  we  could 
see  golden  saraconias,  crimson  orchises,  and  trail- 
ing passion-flowers,  azure  as  ether.  Under  the 
horses’  feet  were  violets  of  every  hue,  from  deep- 
est purple  to  snowy  white,  the  St.  John  of  the 
apostlehood  of  flowers. 

To  such  a spot,  more  beautiful  than  words  of 
mine  can  picture,  we  came  that  afternoon.  Rob- 
ert had  been  there  before,  and  sought  it  again 
on  ray  account.  • 

“ You  shall  help  yourself  to  a bouquet,  Margy,” 
he  said.  “Give  me  your  bridle-rein.  This 
fallen  tree  will  assist  you  to  mount  again  when 
you  wish.  I will  not  alight.” 

Such  a bouquet  as  I gathered  was  enough  to 
turn  the  brain  of  a botanist.  There  were  rhodo- 
ras  of  dazzling  pink,  incarnatas  with  their  long 
purple  nectaries,  comelinas,  and  the  delicate  bells 
of  the  clematis-viarna.  To  these  I added  the 
creamy  bay-flowers,  while  mocking-birds  sang, 
and  gay-winged  parrakeets  screamed  for  joy. 

“ I shall  have  to  leave  them ; I can  not  carry 
another  one,”  I said,  laughingly,  as  I returned 
to  my  brother.  “Have  you  a string?  No? 
Then  I must  clasp  them  with  one  of  my  brace- 
lets. See ! it  holds  them  fast.  Take  it  a mo- 
ment, and  give  me  my  bridle.” 

We  heard  the  sound  of  horse’s  feet,  and  turn- 
ing in  the  direction  indicated  saw  Colonel  Ham- 
ilton galloping  toward  us. 

“ Wait  a moment.  Miss  Miller,”  he  said,  lift- 
ing his  felt-hat  as  he  approached.  “Allow  me 
to  assist  you.” 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  as  he  had  alighted 
and  was  at  my  side  in  an  instant. 

“Thank  you;  but  you  have  given  yourself 
unnecessary  trouble.  I was  reared  in  the  coun- 
try, and  Nature  always  provides  in  some  way 
for  her  children,  you  know.” 

“ I see  she  has  felled  a tree  for  you  here;  but 
she  will  not  feel  slighted  if  you  permit  me  the 
honor.”  And  he  bent  and  ottered  bis  palm 
with  dignified  condescension. 

I touched  it  with  my  gaiter-sole  as  lightly  as 
possible,  and  sprang  into  the  saddle,  vexed  at 
the  simple  occurrence.  He  turned  away  to  my 
brother,  remarking, 

“I  am  glad  you  have  introduced  your  sister 
to  my  flower-garden.  I wished  to  do  so  my- 
self, but  she  refused  to  ride  with  me.” 

“Iam  surprised  to  meet  you  here  to-day,”  Rob- 
ert said.  “ I thought  you  at  the  court-house.” 

“The  court  made  an  early  adjournment.  It 
was  impossible  to  subside  to  business  after  such 
an  ebullition  as  the  news  of  the  morning  cre- 
ated. The  crowd  on  every  hand  are  calling  for 
speeches,  and  nothing  else  will  satisfy  them.” 

“Are  the  people  united  in  their  feelings  on 
this  subject?”  Robert  inquired. 

“Not  at  all.  It  will  take  strong  minds  and 
stronger  wills  yet  to  reduce  them  to  unity,  I 
fear.  The  Cockade-men,  who  made  so  much 
noise  this  morning  over  the  Sumter  affair,  would 
shout  as  vigorously  for  the  Union  to-morrow,  if 
they  had  leaders  to  instigate  them.  It  is  the 
men  who  walk  about  quietly  whom  we  want  to 
fill  our  ranks — men  who  can  be  trusted.  We 
shall  get  them  after  a while.” 

Was  it  my  own  brother  questioning  so  quiet- 
ly, and  listening  undisturbed  to  replies,  cool  and 
candid,  it  is  true,  but  savoring  strongly  of  the 
rank  upas  which  for  thirty  years  the  South  had 
been  fostering?  My  cheeks  tingled;  I was  in 
danger  of  a relapse ; when,  turning  my  head 
suddenly,  a sight  was  revealed  which  made  me 
faint  with  terror.  Depending  from  the  limb  of 
i tree  was  a human  figure,  ghastly  and  horrible. 

My  scream  or  the  terrible  discovery  brought 
both  gentlemen  to  their  feet  in  an  instant.  Rob- 
ert lifted  me  from  the  saddle  and  supported  me 
in  his  arms,  while  Colonel  Hamilton  went  to 
observe  more  closely.  The  giddiness  or  faint- 
ness passed  away  soon,  leaving  a dull,  sickening 
pain  impossible  to  describe. 

“Let  us  go,” I urged.  “ Oh,  Robert,  you  arc 
ill ! How  pale  you  are  1” 

He  made  no  reply.  Hamilton  came  up  at  the 
moment.  He  observed  the  change  which  had 
fallen  on  my  brother’s  countenance,  and  said, 
quickly, 

“This  is  too  much  for  you,  my  dear  fellow! 
You  should  have  intrusted  the  care  of  your  sis- 
ter to  me.  You  shall  do  so  now.  ” 

“I  need  no  further  care,”  I sqid,  starting  up 
suddenly.  “I  am  fully  recovered.  But,  Sir, 
will  you  not  aid  my  brother?” 

I was  much  alarmed,  and  spoke  with  an  earn- 
estness amounting  to  entreaty. 

Robert  sat  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand  in 
an  attitude  of  exhaustion,  while  the  Colonel  bent 
over  him,  speaking  in  an  undertone,  which  I 
could  not  understand.  I saw  him  take  some- 
thing from  my  brother’s  hand  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket,  and  give  him  his  own  pocket-handker- 
chief in  return. 

“What  is  it?”  I said,  with  a faint  suspicion 
of  the  truth.  “Oh,  my  poor  brother!” 

“I  shall  be  better  in  a minute,  Margy,”  he 
said,  faintly.  “Don’t  be  so  much  alarmed.” 

Colonel  Hamilton,  who  was  now  tenderly  sup- 
porting Robert,  said  to  me  : “I  think  your  broth- 
er unable  to  ride  back  to  the  town  on  horseback. 
Would  you  be  afraid  to  go  by  yourself  and  order 
my  carriage  here  iriimediatcly  ? The  distance 
is  not  great,  and  you  have  only  to  give  your  horse 
the  rein ; he  will  take  you  directly  to  the  hotel.” 

“I  think  it  is  unnecessary,  Colonel,”  Robert 
interposed;  “I  believe  I shall  be  able  to  ride 
soon.” 

4 4 1 can  allow  you  to  run  no  risks.  Miss  Miller, 
I would  not  ask  you  to  leave  your  brother  and 
perform  this  service  if  the  spot  were  not  too  lone- 
ly for  you  to  remain  here.  One  of  us  must  go.” 

“Let  it  be  me,  then,”  I said,  resolutely.  “I 
am  ready.” 

“I  rode  one  of  the  Major’s  horses,”  he  contin- 
ued, “and,  fortunately,  mine  will  be  fresh.  Tell 
Tom  to  drive  to  Spring  Branch ; he  knows  the 
spot.  I think  your  broin*.  ;- mil  h 


He  spoke  with  a warmth  of  interest  which 
made  me  forget  for  the  time  how  much  I dis- 
liked him,  and  I suffered  him  to  aid  me  into 
the  saddle  again. 

Swift  as  the  wind  flew  my  good  steed,  out  of 
the  pine  woods,  through  tho  shrub-oak  and  pal- 
metto barrens,  on  to  the  town.  Not  a moment 
was  lost,  and  ray  arrival  at  the  hotel  in  such 
wild  haste  and  alone  drew  every  gentleman  on 
the  piazza  to  liis  feet  in  an  instant. 

44  Major  Thomson,  please  order  Colonel  Ham- 
ilton's carriage  in  a moment.  My  brother  ia 
very  ill.” 

It  was  all  I could  say  before  bursting  into  tears. 

Whatever  the  political  errors  of  the  South,  no 
one  shall  say  she  has  not  hearts  generous  aud 
tender,  easily  touched  to  sympathy  with  sorrow. 

A dozen  arms  were  outstretched  to  assist  mo 
from  my  horse ; voices  only  a minute  since  stern 
and  bitter  in  their  denunciations  of  my  Itved 
New  England  were  demanding  now  in  softened 
tones  the  nature  of  my  brother’s  attack,  whether 
I hud  left  him  alone,  and  his  distance  from  the 
city ; all  of  which  I answered  as  soon  as  I was 
able  to  control  my  emotion. 

In  anxiety  for  Robert  I forgot  to  mentjpn  the 
horrid  discovery  we  made  in  the.  pine  woods, 
and  not  until  the  carriage  was  at  the  door,  and 
the  kind  landlord  with  two  or  three  other  gen- 
tlemen were  mounting  to  accompany  it,  did  it 
occur  to  me.  I then  related  the  circumstance 
as  briefly  as  possible. 

44  Judge  Moody,”  said  the  Major  to  one  of  the 
gentlemen  on  the  piazza,  “it  seems  those  cursed 
Regulators  have  been  at  work  again.  There’s 
another  man  dangling  from  a pine-tree.  I ex- 
pect they  have  been  reversing  your  sentence  of 
yesterday.  Now,  Tom” — addressing  the  drive* 

— 44  away  like  the  wind !” 

It  was  easier  said  than  done,  for  no  carriage 
was  ever  able  to  make  above  a snail's  speed  on 
the  roads  of  Southern  Florida.  Corduroy  bridges 
are  Macadamized  in  comparison  with  the  jagged, 
ragged  palmetto  roots  which  at  every  step  almost 
lie  buried,  like  ambushed  foes,  in  the  deep  sand. 
Interminable  seemed  the  path  of  return,  length- 
ened by  anxiety  and  impatience.  The  gentle- 
men on  horseback  left  us  far  behind,  and  when  we 
reached  the  spot  stooil  dismounted  and  waiting. 

Robert  was  standing  also,  leaning  on  Colonel 
Hamilton’s  arm,  very  pale  still,  though  a sweet, 
gentle  smile  overspread  his  features. 

“I  return  you  your  brother,  Miss  Miller,  bet- 
ter, as  I promised,”  the  Colonel  said  while  as- 
sisting him  to  the  carriage. 

44  Allow  me  to  th.  nk  you  for  it.” 

I could  not  speak  to  Robert ; but  folding  one 
arm  around  him  as  he  took  the  scat  beside  me, 
and  clasping  both  his  hands,  I felt  like  one  who 
has  recovered  a lost  treasure. 

“Give  me  the  lines,  Tom,  and  you  ride  Mr. 
Miller’s  horse,  and  lead  the  Major’s.  If  they 
need  you  here  wait  a while.”  With  these  or- 
ders Colonel  Hamilton  took  the  front  seat,  and 
drove  very  carefully  over  the  rude  paths  which 
led  to  the  more  open  road. 

44 1 regret  exceedingly  the  fright  you  have 
had  this  afternoon,  and  its  cause,”  he  said,  turn- 
ing and  addressing  us  when  tho  way  no  longer 
demanded  his  careful  attention.  “We  have 
here  in  Florida  a secret  organization  as  singular 
as  it  is  dangerous.  A set  of  men  calling  them-  * 
selves  Regulators  believe  the  safety  of  society  re- 
posed in  them.  Many  of  these  are  good  men 
morally  and  socially,  but  monomaniacs  on  this 
point.  Many  of  them  are  bad  men,  who  would 
not  scruple  to  commit  any  deed  which  has  black- 
ened the  earth  since  the  days  of  Cain.  If  a per- 
son arrested  and  tried  by  a legal  tribunal  is 
condemned,  they  often  overthrow  the  senteru  a 
by  setting  him  at  liberty.  If  such  a one  is  ac- 
quitted, and  happen  to  fall  under  their  ban,  they 
try  him  in  secret  conclave  by  their  own  laws,  and 
sentence  him  to  banishment  or  execution,  accord- 
ing to  their  opinion  of  his  deserts.  Several  legal 
opinions  have  been  set  at  naught  by  them  within 
a few  years,  like  the  one  in  the  present  instance. 
Yesterday  a man — a stranger  in  the  country — 
was  tried  on  suspicion  of  aiding  the  escape  of  run- 
aways, and  honorably  acquitted.  To-day  he  is 
hanging  like  a dog.  It  was  whispered  this  morn- 
ing that  the  stranger  was  missing,  and  but  for  the 
war-news  I have  no  doubt  a search  would  have 
been  instituted  ; but  in  a community  like  this 
one  thing  readily  gives  place  lo  another.” 

44  But  why,  may  I ask,  are  not  the  victims  of 
their  diabolic  acts  secreted?” 

“It  is  only  a bravado  of  the  collective  mass, 
perfectly  safe  in  uttering,  4 Thus  ikcree  the  Regu- 
tutors  !'  while  not  an  individual  of  them  all  would 
dare  assert,  4 1 did  the  deed!’  ” 

We  arrived  safely  at  the  hotel,  and  for  two  or 
three  days  Robert  remained  feeble  and  languid, 
then  began  to  mend  again.  Not  until  he  had 
quite  recovered  from  its  effects,  however,  were 
my  suspicions  of  a hemorrhage  acknowledged  to 
be  true,  so  studiously  did  both  he  and  his  friend 
seek  to  conceal  from  me  the  fact. 

The  spring  courts,  following  one  another  in 
close  succession,  came  at  length  to  a final  ad- 
journment. They  had  made  the  dull  little  town 
comparatively  lively  ever  sipce  our  arrival.  Every 
day  now  left  vacant  scats  at  table,  and  it  was  ap- 
parent the  few  invalids  would  soon  be  left  alone. 
Most  of  those  would  follow  in  time,  ancl  it  was 
not  certain  that  my  brother  and  I would  not  be 
the  only  summer  boarders. 

For  some  time  an  excursion  to  one  of  tie 
orange  groves  of  “Old  Tampa,  a section  ot 
country  bordering  on  the  outer  bay,  had  been 
contemplated  by  the  hotel  company  and  a few 
of  the  citizens.  It  was  a place  of  historic  mier- 
est,  being  the  first  landing-point  ot  De  boto  s 
party ; and  the  remains  of  his  fortifications  were 
said  to  be  distinctly  visible  after  a lapse  of  nearly 
three  centuries.  At  the  first  mention  of  the  ex- 
cursion Robert  and  I had  expressed  a wish  to 
b^l  if  die  party;,  on  account  of  his  illness  it  had 
id. 
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GENERAL  GEORGE  H.  THOMAS. 

W e give  on  our  first  page  this  week  a portrait 
of  General  George  H.  Thomas,  who  now  takes 
the  placo  of  General  Sherman  in  the  Western  cam- 
paign. General  Thomas  was  born  in  Southampton 
County,  Virginia,  in  July,  1816.  lie  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1840.  In  the  Regular  army  Thom- 
as, in  1861,  held  the  position  once  occupied  by  Gen- 
eral Lee,  that  of  Colonel  of  the  Fifth  cavalry;  but 
in  1863  he  was  promoted  to  a Brigadier-General- 
ship. After  the  battle  of  Mill  Spring  he  com- 
manded a corps  in  Buell's  army.  He  retained 
command  of  this  corp3  under  Roskcrans.  At  the 
battle  of  Chicamaugn  his  skill  and  the  courage  of  his 
command  saved  the  day.  In  Sherman’s  Georgia 
campaign  General  Thomas  commanded  the  army 
of  the  Cumberland — the  largest  of  the  three  grand 
divisions  under  Sherman.  General  Thomas’s  ca- 
reer from  the  victory  of  Mill  Spring  down  to  the 
present  time  has  been  brilliant  and  successful,  and 
we  are  sure  that  his  conduct  of  the  campaign  against 
Hood  will  confirm  Sherman’s  judgment  in  leaving 
to  his  hands  the  entire  Western  campaign. 


TORPEDO  RAFT  OFF  MOBILE. 

The  sketch  on  page  804  shows  the  appearance 
of  one  of  the  torpedo  rafts  which  the  rebels  have 
lodged  in  Mobile  Bay  to  impede  the  progress  of  our 
fleet  toward  the  city.  A few  vessels  of  the  fleet  are 
visible  in  the  back-ground,  while  in  front  the  sailors 
are  engaged  in  the  delicate  and  dangerous  operation 
of  removing  the  torpedoes  from  the  raft.  An  un- 
usually high  sea  does  not  by  any  means  facilitate 
this  process;  the  sailor  straddling  the  torpedo  and 
plying  the  wrench  is  alternately  dipped  under  the 
mounting  wave  and  then  again  made  visible  for  a 
brief  interval  to  his  anxious  comrades,  to  whom  as 
to  himself  a slight  slip  of  the  hand  or  a brush  of  the 
wrench  against  the  cap  of  the  torpedo  would  certain- 
ly be  the  occasion  of  utter  destruction.  Each  of  the 
torpedoes  represented  weighed  440  pounds  empty. 


OUR  FLEET  IN  HAMPTON  ROADS. 

On  page  805  we  give  an  illustration  representing 
the  Federal  fleet  gathered  at  Hampton  Roads.  Fort- 
ress Monroe  has  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  been 
the  grand  place  of  rendezvous  for  our  fleet,  and  the 
star  ing-point  of  all  the  principal  naval  expeditions 
Here  the  Burnside  and  Port  Royal  expeditions  were 
assembled  before  tlieir  departure.  The  fleet  now 
gathered  at  this  point  is  of  especial  interest  in  view 
of  the  naval  operations  which,  during  the  next  few 
months,  will  play  an  important  part  in  the  war. 
This  fleet  comprises  a large  number  of  vessels,  each 
of  whom  has  a history  of  her  own.  Some  of  them, 
like  the  Mohican  and  Susquehanna,  were  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Port  Royal ; the  Wabash  was  flag-sh  ip  op  that 
occasion.  There  is  the  Powhatan , so  long  engaged 
in  the  exciting  chase  after  the  Sumter;  the  Malvern , 
who  caught  the  Ches  p a/;e ; the  Colorado , who  de- 
stroyed the  privateer  Judah;  the  Minnesota,  who 
helped  fight  the  Merrimac ; the  New  Ironsides , flag- 
ship in  the  grand  naval  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  in 
April,  1863,  and  who  came  near  being  destroyed  by 
a torpedo  a few  months  afterward ; and  the  old  ship 
Brooklyn,  who  gained  for  herself  such  distinction  at 
the  capture  of  New  Orleans  and  in  Mobile  Bay  last 
August. 

We  also  give  on  the  same  page  a ^eteh  of  Fort 
Wool,  n. uned  after  the  old  and  able  General  who  so 
long  commanded  the  post  of  Fortress  Monroe. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 


England’s  “Main  Drainage. "—Taxation. 

A humorous  and  beautiful  young  lady  being  asked  by 
h r mamma  where  she  wa.-  going,  said  she  was  going  to 
practice  archery  with  an  Iri-h  beau  and  arrah ! 

Patron  or  the  Scaffold Thorn  was  a laird  in  the 

n >rtl»  of  Scotian  i,  who  di  al  tome  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
who  had  a great  penchant  f .r  attending  executions,  and 
h is  local  standing  would  appear  to  have  made  his  presence 
a such  exhibitions  a nine  rgia  non.  On  one  occasion  au 
unfortunate  wretch  was  ab.ut  to  be  “turned  off;”  the 
rop.  was  adjusted,  and  every  thing  was  ready.  The  hong- 
m m,  however,  stood  waiting  with  apparent  anxiety,  evi- 
dently fur  an  addition  to  the  spectators.  Being  asked  why 
h • did  not  proceed  with  the  businc  s,  lie  replied,  with  a 
h ok  df  surprise  at  his  questioner,  “The  laird  i«  nae  come 
yet!”  . 

New  wat  of  Learning  Languages — A well-known 
optician  say  that,  when  at  se.q  you  can,  with  his  glass, 
a a point  most  remote  from  the  shore,  easily  make  out 
the  tuugu  j ' ' any  foreign  land. 

A n anxious  mother  in  Scotland,  taking  1 nve  of  her  eon 
o i bis  departure  for  England,  gave  him  this  adviqe:  “My 
dear  Sandy,  my  sin  bairn,  gang  south,  and  got  all  the 
filler  _yj  can  from  the  sou l hem  — -Utk'  every  tiling  yq  can. 


n from  thi 

But  the  English  are  a brave,  box  in'  people, 
them,  Sandy.  Never  fight  a bald  man,  foi  ye  canna  catch 
him  by  the  hair.'1 

‘ Jane,  what  letter  in  the  alphabet  do  yon  like  best 
“Well,  I don't  like  to  say,  Mr.  Snobbs."  “Pooh,  non- 
#■  soy  light  out.  Which  do  you  like  the  best?” 
“ Well,"  dropping  her  eyes,  “I  like  U best." 


SERENADE  FOR  DECEMBER. 

Vour  Troubadour’s  tne-i  nre  beginning  to  freeze, 

A our  Troubadour’s  nose  is  beginning  to  sneeze, 

A violent  cold  does  hi-  singing  mar. 

As  he  chants  to  the  tune  of  a light  catarrh. 

An  Old  Baouislor’b  Definition  or  Love.— A little 
sighing,  a little  crying,  a little  dying,  and  a good  deal  of 
lying. 

Mr.  Lower,  in  his  excellent  work  on  “English  Sur- 
names,” lias  a story  of  a man  who  fell  into  a pit  some- 
where in  Wales,  and  whose  cries  for  assistance  were  heard 
by  a passing  stranger.  1 Who  are  you  5"*  inquired  the 
traveler.  “Jenken  np  Griffith  ap  Robin  ap  William  up 
Rees  up  Evan,”  was  tlv  r pi  . “ \\  hy,  what  a lazy  m 
you  must  be,  to  lie  rolling  in  that  hole,  half  a dozen  of 
you!  Why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  don’t  yon  h.  Ip 
one  another  out?”  was  the  answer  of  the  disgusted  trav- 
eler as  he  rode  awav. 


Oil,  HOW  ARTFUL! 

Wife.  “ Whenever  I want  a nice  snug  day,  all  to  my- 
self, I tell  George  my  mother  is  coming,  and  then  I see 
nothing  of  him  till  one  in  the  morning.” 


There  is  a story  told  of  on  imperial  highness  waltzing 
thrice  on  the  same  evening  with  an  English  lady  at  the 
Court  of  Berlin.  The  lady,  flattered  by  his  attention, 
frankly  expressed  her  gratification  at  the  compliment. 
“I  did  not  intend  it  as  a compliment,"  was  the  answer. 
“Then,"  said  the  lady,  “your  highness  must  be  very  fond 
of  dancing.”  “I  detest  dancing,"  was  the  unsatisfactory 
respouse.  “ What,  then,  may  I ask,  can  be  your  imperial 
highness’s  motive  for  dancing  ?”  “ Madam,”  was  the  ex- 
alted personage's  curt  reply,  “I  dauce  to  perspire. 


.s  aud  tropics,  FalstafTs 


A Stern  Reality — The  Man  at  the  Wheel. 


The  Rev.  J.  P.  Gardiner,  a missionary  in  Rupert's 
Land,  gives  the  following  word  of  eighteen  syllables  s»s  ai 
illustration  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Indian  language: 
“ KeguwecheohpelowkesiuneniflChesoonietiiiawau"  — “ 1 
will  dine  with  you.” 


i siieep? — Because  he  is  a 
i King- 


Pboof  Positive. — Old  John  B was  a hypochondriac, 

nnd  one  of  his  chimeras  was  that  he  was  a glass  vessel. 
One  day,  as  lie  was  taking  a seat,  his  wife,  who  was  be- 
hind him,  suddenly  jerked  his  chair  away,  and  he  fell 
heavily  to  the  floor.  “There!"  cried  she,  triumphantly, 
“ that  goes  to  prove  what  I always  said ; you  are  no  more 
made  of  glass  than  I am,  else  you  would  have  beeu  broken 
into  a thousand  pieces  1" 


An  Irishman  was  summoned  for  refusing  to  pay  a doc- 
tor’s bill,  when  he  was  asked  why  he  refused  to  pay. 
“ What  for  should  I pay  V'  said  Paddy;  “sliure  he  didn’t 
give  me  any  thing  hut  some  cmitics,  mid  the  niver  a one 
could  I keep  in  my  stomich  at  all,  at  all.’’ 

J udge  Rooke  in  going  the  western  circuit  had  a great 
stone  thrown  at  his  head;  hut  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  stooping  very  much,  it  passed  over  him.  “ You  see," 
said  lie,  “had  I been  an  ujnight  judge  I might  have  beeu 
killed.” 

“ Father,"  said  a little  fellow,  apparently  reflecting  in- 
tently on  something,  “I  sha'n’t  send  you  any  of  my  wed- 
ding-cake when  I get  married."  “ Why  not,  my  sou  ?” 
was  the  fond  father’s  inquiry.  “ Because,’  ’ said  the  young 
hopeful,  “you  didn't  send  me  any  of  yours.” 

If  a man  is  given  to  liquor,  let  not  liquor  be  given  to 
him. 

Dr.  Dolichus  was  a 6tiff  Tory  and  always  drove  splendid 
cattle.  One  day  one  of  his  toughest  political  opponents, 
praising  his  team,  asked  the  doctor  not  to  think  the  less 
of  his  praise  of  tha  horses  because  he  might  think  litt'e 
of  his  opinion  in  regard  to  politics.  “Most  certainly  not,” 
replied  the  doctor,  •*  I always  thought  that  you  knew  much 
more  about  horses  than  about  politics." 

“ Ned,  who  is  tha  girl  I saw  you  walking  witli  “ Miss 
Hogg."  “Hogg — Hogg!  well,  she's  to  be  pitied  for  hav- 
ing such  a name."  “ So  I think,"  rejoined  Ned ; “ I 
pitied  her  so  much  that  1 offered  her  mine,  and  she’s  going 
to  take  It."  

An  English  Bull At  a shop  window  in  the  Strand 

there  lately  appeared  the  following  notice:  ‘’Wanted — 
two  apprentices,  who  will  be  treated  as  one  of  the  family.” 

“Fine  day  for  the  race,”  said  a wag  to  a sporting  friend 
oue  bright  morning  lately.  “What  race!"  anxiously  in- 
quired the  friend.  “ Why,  the  human  race,  to  he  sure," 
was  the  reply. 


tRira&nm  Midflrs&tr 


UNCLE  LUTHER. 

We  ran  away  together,  Edward  aud  I ; and  per- 
haps we  were  wrong  to  do  it,  but  we  loved  each 
other  very,  very  dearly,  and  it  was  not  like  leav- 
ing a dear,  good  pupa  and  mamma,  for  I only  had 
an  uncle,  who  bad  never  been  very  kind  to  me  since 
be  became  my  guardian.  Edward,  to  be  sure,  bad 
a father ; aud,  as  lie  said,  it  seemed  very  hard  that, 
because  his  father  and  my  uncle  were  not  friends, 
we  were  to  be  separated  forever.  My  boy — I bad 
a foolish  habit  of  calling  him  my  boy  that  I am  not 
sure  I shall  ever  be  able  to  rid  myself  of— -my  boy 
bad  lieen  brought  up  to  expect  a large  fortune,  and 
taught  no  profession ; while  every  one  said  that  1 
should  be  mv  uncle’s  heiress,  and  it  seemed  very 
likely,  for  there  was  no  one  else  who  had  the  slight- 
est claim  of  kindred  upon  him. 

But  when  Uncle  George  ordered  Edward  from 
the  house  lie  told  me  that  if  I ever  spoke  to  him 
again  I r.eed  never  expect  a shilling  from  lum  ; and 
it  seems  that  Edward’s  father  said  much  tne  same 
thing  when  my  boy  confessed  his  love  for  me. 

“ Do  we  care  for  money  ?”  he  said.  “Shall  you 
and  I be  separated  for  the  love  of  gold  ? I have 
youth  and  strength,  and  I can  win  my  own  way  to 
fortune  with  you  beside  me.” 

For  my  part,  to  be  with  him  was  enough,  and  so 
I told  him. 

One  bright  moonlight  night  he  met  me  at  the 
garden  gate,  and  in  an  hour  the  wedding-ring  was 
on  my  finger,  and  I had  promised  to  love,  honor, 
and  obey  my  darling  while  I lived. 

Edward  was  not  quite  penniless.  He  had  a few 
hundreds  left  him  by  his  mother ; and  our  plan  was 
this : to  travel  to  the  Far  West,  where  lands  are 
cheap,  and  buy  a farm  there,  and  begin  a wild,  hap- 
py country  life,  poor  at  first,  but  striving  for  a com- 
petence in  old  age.  It  seemed  a .pleasant  plan,  and 
1 think  it  would  have  been  successful.  The  very 
da}’  after  we  were  married  we  started  for  the  West. 
I remember  my  darling  as  he  stepped  into  the  cars, 
so  tall  and  straight  and  active.  I saw  girls  steal 
glances  at  him,  and  read  in  the  eyes  of  other  men 
that  they  knew  liow  strong  and  beautiful  he  was ; 
and  I was  very  proud  of  him  sitting  beside  me,  so 
watchful  of  my  comfort,  so  fond  and  proud  of  me. 

The  cars  whirled  on  behind  the  smoking  engine. 
People  chatted,  and  ate  lunches,  and  took  naps,  and 
1 am  sure  that  there  was  no  thought  of  fear  in  the 
heart  of  any  one  there.  A hundred  times  before 
roanv  of  them  had  been  rattled  and  screamed  away 
across  tha  country,  and  often  over  even  that  very 
bridge  which  we  approached  so  rapidly.  Had  there 
as  anxiety  in  any  countenance  I 


might  believe  in  warnings  and  presentiments,  but 
there  was  not.  Of  that  1 am  quite  sure,  and  al- 
ways shall  be. 

For  my  part  my  mind  had  wandered  to  our  West- 
ern fann  to  be,  and  with  his  arm  about  my  waist,  I 
sat  quietly  looking  at  the  green  fields  and  the  blue 
, water  and  the  purple  mouncain-tops  so  far  away, 
when  a crash,  a rumbling  sound,  a chorus  of  wild 
screams  and  cries,  a horrible  fall,  and  all  was  dark- 
ness and  chaos.  When  I came  to  myself  the  blood 
was  streaming  from  my  temples,  and  I lay  in  the 
midst  of  broken  fragments  of  wood  and  iron.  My 
first  thought  was  of  Edward.  Oh,  my  darling ! I 
looked  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  I could  distin- 
guish no  one — only  prostrate  andgroaningforms,  and 
others  wildly  searching  amidst  the  rubbish,  or  bear- 
ing those  they  found  to  an  open  spot  on  the  grass 
beyond.  A wild  hope  seized  me.  Perhaps  he  was 
looking  for  me,  unharmed  and  well  himself. 

I called  aloud,  “Edward,  Edward !”  and  a faint 
moan  answered  me.  Giddy  though  I was,. I arose 
and  groped  about,  listening  and  peering,  and  soon — 
ob,  great  Heavens ! I never  shall  forget  that  mo- 
ment—soon,  looking  down  over  a barricade  of  joists 
and  bars,  I saw  his  face  at  the  bottom,  beyond  my 
reach.  I screamed  his  name  again,  and  he  an- 
swered, faintly, 

“ Thank  God,  you  are  safe !’’ 

Then  I said,  “Are  you  hurt  much,  Edward?” 

“ I think  so.  My  head  is  not,  and  I can  move 
my  arms,  but  there  is  an  awful  weight  upon  me. 
For  God’s  sake,  beg  them  to  help  me ! There  is  a 
poor  woman  here  also — dead,  I think.  I can  bear 
it  if  you  are  safe,  only  tell  them  to  come  soon.” 

Then  I think  he  fainted,  and  the  next  thing  I 
knew  I had  clutched  a stout  old  man  by  the  arm, 
and  was  not  praying  but  commanding  him  to  take 
my  husband  out  of  that  awful  place.  He  soothed 
me.  They  were  at  work  already ; but,  oh ! what  a 
long  time  it  took  to  clear  away  the  heaped-up  mass. 

Bod}’  after  body  was  spread  on  the  grass  before 
they  took  him  up  and  carried  him  on  a rude  litter 
to  the  spot  where  the  surgeons  were  busy. 

He  was  alive  still.  I thanked  God  for  that.  And 
I tried  to  be  calm  and  help  them.  All  the  weight 
of  those  beams  and  boards  had  fallen  on  his  lower 
limbs,  but  otherwise  he  was  not  greatly  injured. 
They  gave  me  faint  hopes  at  first.  After  a while 
they  told  me  that  he  might  live,  soon  that  he  would. 
And  so,  at  the  little  wayside  tavern.  I nursed  liftn 
Rack  to  life,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  the  worst.  So 
that  wjien  the  old  surgeon — a good,  fatherly  man — 
took  me  into  the  garden  one  day,  aud,  bidding  me  !» 
calm,  told  me  that  my  boy  would  never  be  quite 
strong  again,  and  that  he  must  be  a cripple  for  life, 
I could  listen  with  a few  tears,  and  tell  him  that  I 
only  heard  what  I bad  guessed  before. 

But  I prayed  him  to  tell  Edward,  aud  not  to  leave 
that  task  to  me. 

Well,  we  knew  our  fate,  and  we  met  in  one  long, 
tearful  embrace.  And  he  said,  “My  dearest,  can 
you  love  a poor  disfigured  cripple,  who  would  never 
have  sought  to  win  you  had  he  known  he  should 
come  to  this?” 

And  1 answered,  “Oh,  Edward,  better  than  I 
ever  did  the  strong  man  of  whose  good  looks  I used 
to  be  so  proud !” 

And  he  trusted  me,  and  went  to  sleep  with  his 
poor  head  upon  my  arm ; and  I sat  there  all  night, 
prat  ing  God  to  comfort  him  and  bless  us  both. 

By-and-by  he  got  about  on  crutches.  It  was  a 
glad  and  a sad  day  to  both  of  us.  And  the  color  re- 
turned to  his  cheek,  and  the  damp  hair  began  to 
curl  dark  and  crisp  again  about  his  head.  And  at 
lust  the  old  rich  tones  came  into  the  sweet  voice. 
He  was  as  well  as  he  would  ever  be.  Of  course  all 
idea  of  that  wild  life  on  a Western  farm  was  over. 
And  our  money  was  almost  gone.  Neither  of  us 
had  any  hope  of  forgiveness,  and  we  knew,  young  as 
we  were,  that  we  had  a hard  struggle  before  us. 

Edward  could  think  of  but  one  thing.  He  had 
learned  book-keeping  at  school,  and  he  was  fond 
of  writing — perhaps  by  those  means  he  could  earn  a 
living.  And  I,  in  my  own  heart,  resolved  that  my 
needle  should  not  lie  idle,  though  knowing  how 
hard  it  would  seem  to  my  boy  that  his  wife  should 
work  for  money.  I said  nothing  to  him  about  it. 
We  went  back  to  New  York — I was  glad  enough 
when  the  journey  was  over,  for  every  sound  startled 
me,  and  poor  Edward  suffered  much  pain — and 
at  last  engaged  two  rooms  on  a third  floor,  fur- 
nished them  very  plainly,  and  went  to  house-keep- 
ing. An  old  acquaintance  had  recommended  Ed- 
ward to  a certain  Mr.  Baxter,  and  so  we  were  able 
to  live. 

What  I could  do  to  make  our  little  place  a home 
I did  with  all  my  heart,  and  I found  some  fine  work 
and  worked  at  it  before  Edward  came  home,  hiding 
it  when  I heard  the  first  client  of  his  crutches  on  the 
stairs.  I had  his  slippers  ready  and  his  dressing- 
gown.  And  I used  to  study  a little  cookery-book  I 
had  to  contrive  cheap  luxuries  for  our  table.  One 
of  the  greatest  trials  that  our  poverty  brought  me 
was  the  living  up  those  two  long  flights  of  stairs, 
which  he  must  toil  over  night  and  morning. 

Sundays  we  went  to  church  together  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  in  the  afternoon  1 read  to  him  or  he  to  me, 
or  we  talked  quite  gayly  sometimes,  for  real  love 
will  make  people  liappv  in  spite  of  any  thing. 

One  day  we  read  in  our  newspaper  the  marriage 
of  Edward’s  father  to  a young  lady  whom  lie  knew 
well.  And  after  that  what  little  dreams  I had  of 
ultimate  reconciliation  between  the  two  faded  from 
my  mind  entirely. 

It  was  a month  from  that  time  when — ’twas  on  a 
quiet  Sunday  eve,  and  we  had  been  reading  “ Prue 
and  I,  ” that  sweetest  book  to  married  lovers  in  all  the 
language — strange  steps  came  up  the  stair,  and,  fol- 
lowing them,  a rap  at  the  door.  I lifted  my  head 
from  my  dear  boy's  shoulder  and  went  to  open  it. 
And  there  stood  without  a bent  old  man  in  a rapped 
coat,  leaning  on  bis  cane  and  peering  at  me  with  his 
great  blue  eyes — eyes  that  were  very  bright  for  so 
feeble  an  old  creature. 

“Does  Sir.  Edward  Mill  bank  live  here?”  he  asked. 
“ Speak  loud,  for  I'm  very  de*af.” 

And  when  I said  and  nodded  “Yes,”  he  came  in. 
He  was  a very  singular  old  man — so  wrapped  about 
the  throat  in  dingy  shawls,  so  hent,  and  so 


haired.  My  dear  boy  arose  and  stood  with  one 
hand  on  my  shoulder,  looking  at  him. 

“Wou  don’t  remember  me,  Edward  ?”  said  the  old 
man. 

“ No,”  replied  my  dear,  “and  yet — ” 

“What’s  that  he  says?”  asked  the  old  man. 
“No?  Ah,  I didn’t  expect  it.  You’ve  forgotten 
the  rides  on  old  Ajax,  and  the  fishing  in  the  little 
brook,  and  the  young  man  who  carried  yon  on  bis 
shoulder  so  often  when  you  were  a baby.  You’ve 
forgotten  your  mother’s  brother  Luther.” 

“Uncle  Luther !”  cried  my  dearest  boy,  and  his 
eyes  glistened.  He  stretched  out  his  hands,  and  the 
old  man  came  forward  and  shook  them.  Then  he 
said, 

“ Sit  down,  nephew,  sit  down.  I heard  of  that 
railroad  accident,  but  I didn’t  know — ” There  ho 
stopped  with  a glance  at  the  crutches,  and  went  on 
in  that  loud  key  peculiar  to  the  extremely  deaf. 

“ You  all  thought  I was  making  my  fortune  abroad, 
didn't  you?  Well,  I’ve  made  it,  and  spent  it,  or 
lost  it,  or  got  rid  of  it  somehow,  you  know.  You 
don’t  need  to  be  told  that  when  you  look  at  this 
coat.  And  I came  homo  a week  ago,  remember- 
ing that  I had  a rich  relation — your  father,  Ned — • 
and  went  to  him  to  see  how  he  would  welcome  me. 
He  had  a fine  youug  wife  like  a doll-babv ; and  for 
welcome  he  told  me  there  was  a poor-house  for  vag- 
abonds like  me.  I asked  for  my  nephew,  and  was 
told  that  he’d  been  kicked  out  of  doors  for  marry- 
ing to  bis  liking.  So  I came  here — got  your  direc- 
tion from  your  employer — knew  you  were  poor,  but 
didn't  know — ” Again  that  glance  at  the  crutches 
— that  pause  — and  something  glittering  on  his 
lashes. 

Despite  his  oddity,  and  his  shabby  clothes,  and 
deafness,  I began  to  like  old  Uncle  Luther. 

“You  have  altered,  Uncle,”  said  my  dear  boy. 

“ I should  not  have  expected  such  a change  in 
you.” 

“Have  I any  change,  did  you  say?”  queried  the 
old  man,  with  liis  hand  at  his  ear.  “ Oh  dear,  no 
— not  a dime!  That’s  partly  why  I came  here. 
Can  you  let  me  creep  in  here,  or  haven’t  you  enough 
for  yourselves  ?” 

There  seemed  very  little  use  in  trying  to  speak 
to  him,  but  Edward  held  out  his  hand  and  shook 
that  of  the  old  man  again. 

That  seemed  to  answer.  Uncle  Luther  nodded, 
took  off  his  dilapidated  hat,  and  drew  closer  to  the 
little  stove.  We  had  our  frugal  tea  together,  and 
at  bedtime  I contrived  a sleeping-place  for  the  old 
man,  and  did  the  best  I could  to  make  him  wel- 
come. But  when  his  heavy  breathing  told  that  he 
slumbered  I crept  close  to  Edward  and  whispered, 

“My  dear  boy,  can  you  afford  this — you,  who 
toil  so  for  so  little  ?’’ 

But  be  answered : “ Olive,  my  Uncle  Luther  was 
my  mother’s  dearest  brother;  and  while  I have  a 
home  it  should  shelter  him,  even  if  he  had  not  been 
so  kind  to  me  when  I remember  him  a hale  and 
handsome  man.” 

And  I kissed  him  and  said  no  more. 

I never  knew  until  afterward  how  he  denied  him- 
self every  little  comfort,  and  walked  home  all  that 
weary  distance  to  save  a miserable  fivepence,  my 
poor,  dear  boy ! I worked  harder  too,  and  Uncle 
Luther  sat  with  me  through  the  long  day,  seeming 
to  grow  deafer  every  hour.  He  could  not  hear  a 
word  we  said  to  each  other,  and  was  nt»  restraint 
on  our  conversation. 

Winter  was  deepening,  and  with  it  came  new 
expenses.  Another  pound  of  beef  or  loaf  of  bread 
told  on  our  slender  purse;  and  there  were  lights 
and  coal.  Sometimes  my  dear  boy  quite  Broke 
down,  and  reproached  himself  with  having  brought 
me  to  such  things,  blighting  my  life,  he  said— as 
though  having  him  I had  not  my  greatest  treas- 
ure. Those  long  winter  evenings  put  it  into  my 
dear  boy’s  head  to  do  some  copying  for  a young 
lawyer,  the  son  of  his  employer ; and  this  was  the 
way  Warren  Baxter  first  began  to  come  to  see  us. 
He  was  friendly  to  Edward  and  quite  gallant  to 
me,  though  1 fancied  I saw  in  him  a certain  scorn 
of  our  humble  home  and  its  appointments.  I never 
liked  him ; but  I said  to  myself,  “ He.  is  Edward’s 
friend,  and  I am  prejudiced  and  foolish,  ” and  tried 
to  banish  my  aversion. 

At  last  Mr.  Baxter  began  to  drop  in  in  the  day- 
time, bringing  papers  to  copy,  because  he  should 
be  engaged  in  the  evening.  And  I first  noticed 
that  he  strove  to  make  an  impression  on  me ; that 
his  glances  were  not  quite  such  as  I might  return ; 
that  his  compliments  went  beyond  the  bounds  of 
fashionable  poltftness.  But  what  could  I do  ? Ho 
was  so  necessary  to  Edward  that  it  would  be  no 
light  matter  to  offend  him. 

One  day,  a short  midwinter  day,  with  a leaden 
sky  which  threatened  rain,  and  a cold  mist  in  the 
air,  I sat  close  by  the  window  at  work,  when  War- 
ren Baxter  came  in.  He  had  a roll  of  manuscript 
in  his  hand,  and  was  more  than  usually  brisk  and 
merry. 

He  pulled  off  his  handsome  fur  gloves,  warmed 
his  fingers  at  the  fire,  and  roared  to  Uncle  Luther 
bending  over  the  stove, 

“ Cold  day,  Sir,  cold  day!” 

“Don’t  hear  what  you  say,” said  the  old  man, 
snappishly.  “ Deaf  as  a post  in  this  weather  al- 
ways.” 

“ Very  cold,”  said  Mr.  Baxter. 

“ Bad  coals  ! I should  think  they  were  indeed,” 
said  the  old  man.  “ Half  cinderg,  and  twenty  cents 
a pail  at  that." 

“ You’re  no  interruption  to  any  conversation  any 
bow,”  muttered  Warren  Baxter,  with  the  most  po- 
lite smile.  Then  drawing  a chair  close  to  me  ho 
began  to  trifle  with  my  work. 

“What  beautiful  stitching!"  he  said.  “Only 
such  fingers  as  yours  could  accomplish  it.  But  you 
work  too  hard.  I’m  afraid  you’ll  spoil  your  eyes ; 
and  that  would  never  do.” 

“ My  eyes  are  strong,”  I answered,  coldly. 

“The  strong  and  beautiful  are  found  together 
sometimes  then,"  said  Mr.  Baxter. 

I made  no  answer. 

“ You  have  the.loveliest  eyes  in  the  world,”  said 
Mr.  Bum/  HYeii  mutt  know  it  if  you  look  in  the 
1 1 secip b~  a,  pity  m Heigh-ho ! ” 
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I put  my  sewing  by,  and  went  to  the  other  side 
of  the  room.  He  made  some  remark  about  adraught 
from  the  window  and  followed  me.  “You  were 
never  meant  to  sew  for  a living  and  wear  coarse  cot- 
ton gowns,”  he  said. 

“ If  I am  suited  with  my  dresses  no  one  else  need 
be  troubled  on  that  score,”  said  I. 

“ Ah,  but  are  you?  You  love  beautiful  things; 
you  have  been  used  to  refinement.  You  like  to  look 
well,  I am  Bure.” 

“ I look  well  to  my  husband,  Sir,  ” I answered ; 
“that  suffices  me.” 

“You  must  look  beautiful  to  any  one,”  said  Mr. 
Baxter ; * * but  this  is  not  the  life  for  you.  My  dear — ” 

“Sir!” 

“ My  dear  Mrs.  Millbank,  you  can’t  object  to  that. 
A humdrum,  hard-working  day,  few  comforts,  no 
luxuries.  Evenings  passed  watching  your  husband 
scribble,  when  you  might  be  the  belle  of  any  ball- 
room.” 

“I  beg  you  to  cease  this  conversation,  Sir,”  I 
said;  “I  am  happy  in  this  humble  life  of  mine.  It 
can  not  affect  you.” 

“ It  does,”  he  said.  ‘ 1 Come,  let  us  be  good  friends. 
You  are  so  cold— so  chilling.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
keep  this  up  before  strangers,  but  I know  that  you 
can’t  be  happy,  with  poor  food,  poor  clothes,  such 
lodging  as  this,  and  a husband  to  whom  you  must 
be  a nurse,  while  many  a handsome  young  fellow 
would  give  his  eyes  to — ” 

I started  to  my  feet,  and  pointed  to  the  door. 
r “ Your  way  lies  there,  Sir,”  I said.  “ Should  I re- 
peat this  to  my  husband — ” 

“ He’d  knock  me  down,  I presume,”  said  the  ras- 
cal, with  a sneer. 

“ Now,  my  dear  little  woman,  no  acting  is  neces- 
sary, none  whatever.  I’m  a man  of  the  world ; that 
husband  of  yours  would  be  none  the  worse  for  our 
being  friends.” 

“ Go !”  I repeated,  “ and  never  enter  these  doors 
again.” 

“Are  you  in  earnest  ?” 

“Iam.  Go!” 

“ Do  you  know  what  harm  I can  do  Edward  Mill- 
bank  if  you  offend  me  ?”  said  th  3 young  lawyer.  He 
owes  his  living  to  me.  I can  at  will  increase  his 
salary.  A word  from  me  would  lose  him  his  pres- 
ent situation.  Reflect.  Don  t anger  me.  It  would 
be  very  hard  to  make  mo  angry  with  you,  yet  you 
might  do  it  and  rue  it  also.” 

All  I could  say  to  him  was,  “ Begone  !”  and  in  a 
little  while  I was  alone,  with  the  door  locked  be- 
tween us. 

Then  I paced  the  floor,  deaf  old  Uncle  Luther 
looking  at  me  inquisitively.  Would  the  insolent 
wretch  really  revenge  himself  so  wickedly  ? Had 
I harmed  my  poor  dear  ? Yet  I could  do  nothing 
else. 

I seldom  gave  way  to  tears,  but  they  would  come 
now.  I threw  myself  down  on  the  floor,  and,  hud- 
dled up  in  the  comer  like  a frightened  child,  wept 
bitterly.  Soon  a hand  touched  me,  and  I saw  Un- 
cle Luther  at  my  side. 

“Don’t  cry,  my  child,”  he  said.  “The  Lord  will 
provide.  The  darkest  hour  is  just  before  day.  What- 
ever troubles  you,  take  heart.  As  you've  had  pity 
on  me,  the  Lord  will  have  pity  on  you.” 

A few  days  after  this,  strange  to  say,  Warren 
Baxter  came  to  our  house  again.  I had  been  ab- 
sent taking  home  my  sewing  and  doing  my  humble 
marketing  for  the  day. 

Opening  the  door  quickly  I ran  against  him  ready 
to  eome  out.  I could  see  that  he  was  heartily 
ashamed  of  himself,  for  he  looked  down  and  abso- 
lutely blushed.  He  muttered  an  almost  inaudible 
“ Good-day,”  and  something  about  having  left  some 
papers  for  Edward  to  copy  and  went  down  stairs 
quickly. 

On  the  table  I found  a note  directed  to  my  hus- 
band, and  the  usual  roll  of  paper.  At  least  he  was 
not  so  bad  as  I believed  he  would  be. 

Edward  came  home  early  and  in  a happy  mood. 
Poor  fellow,  he  was  very  light-hearted  naturally, 
and  only  twenty-four  that  very  day — too  young  to 
be  quite  crushed  by  all  his  trials  and  misfortunes. 
He  laughed  and  jested,  told  some  odd  stories  of  an 
old  lady  who  visited  Warren  Baxter  daily  in  hopes 
of  discovering  the  contents  of  a will  he  had  made 
for  her  brother ; praised  me  as  the  best  cook  in  the 
world ; and  made  love  to  me  as  though  I were  not 
his  wife ; but  that  he  always  did. 

After  supper,  sitting  over  the  fire,  he  said : 

“By-the-way,  Baxter  lost  a magnificent  gold 
watch  and  chain  to-day.” 

‘ ‘ The  old  gentleman  ?”  said  I. 

“No,  Warren.  The  oddest  thing.  There  had 
been  something  the  matter  with  it,  and  he  had 
taken  it  out  and  laid  it  upon  my  desk,  partly  to 
show  me  its  beauty  and  partly  to  examine  the 
works.  Just  then  there  was  a disturbance  in  the 
street — a fight  between  two  porters.  We  went  to 
the  window  to  look  out ; old  Mr.  Baxter,  the  other 
clerk  Williams,  Warren,  and  myself. 

“When  it  was  over  I went  back  to  my  desk,  and 
the  watch  was  not  there ; but  as  Warren  Baxter 
had  left  the  room  I supposed  he  had  taken  it  with 
him  and  gone  to  his  office,  which,  you  know,  is  but 
three  doors  off. 

“ Two  hours  after,  however,  he  came  running  in 
in  great  haste,  and  came  straight  to  my  desk. 

“ ‘You  took  care  of  my  watch,  I hope,’  he  said. 

1 1 1 told  him  that  I had  not  seen  it,  and  no  one 
had,  it  seemed. 

“ Wilson,  the  old  gentleman,  two  porters,  who  had 
been  the  room,  and  even  a small  errand-boy,  all 
were  questioned.  It  seems  impossible  to  suspect 
any  one,  yet  the  watch  must  have  been  stolen.” 

“It  may  have  slipped  into  a drawer,  or  some 
box,  or  pile  of  papers.” 

“ So  I suggested,”  said  Edward ; “and  we  rum- 
maged all  the  afternoon.  Warren  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  excited  if  his  dearest  friend  had 
been  lost  or  stolen.  To  me  it  was  an  unfathomable 
mystery.” 

1 could  not,  do  what  I would,  banish  the  terror 
which  stole  over  me  when  I heard  this  story.  War- 
ren Baxter  was  a bad  man : he  hated  me  now,  and 
my  husband — oh,  surely,  surely,  he  had  no  power 
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I prayed  softly  to  myself,  with  my  face  hidden 
on  my  dear  boy’s  shoulder,  as  we  sat  there  before 
the  fire. 

At  nine  the  church  clock,  close  at  hand,  had  just 
struck,  and  our  little  time -piece,  a minute  or  so 
slower,  echoed  the  notes  with  its  silvery  tongue. 
Some  one  knocked  loudly  at  our  door,  and  Ed- 
ward’s “Come  in”  was  answered  by  the  eutrance 
of  three  persons : old  Mr.  Baxter,  Warren,  and  a 
strange  man  buttoned  up  in  a large  over-coat. 

My  dearest  looked  surprised  as  he  arose  to  wel- 
come them,  and  I could  see  across  the  fire  a rew 
look  come  into  deaf  old  Uncle  Luther’s  eyes  — a 
strange,  half-smile  about  the  mouth,  which  for  the 
moment  altered  him  completely. 

Old  Mr.  Baxter  began — wiping  a tear  from  his 
lashes  as  he  spoke,  and  putting  a hand  trembling 
with  emotion  on  my  dear  boy’s  arm — 

“Mr.  Millbank,  remember,  always  remember, 
that  I am  no  party  to  this.  I came  to  tell  you  so 
— that  is  all.  I can  not  express  my  indignation 
or  my  shame  that  a son  of  mine  should  so  insult 
one  whom  I consider  a dear  friend.” 

Edward  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  a 
gleaming  eye  and  compressed  lips ; and  Warren  ad- 
vanced, brushing  his  glossy  hat  with  his  light  kid 
glove. 

“I  know  that  Millbank  will  take  no  offense,” 
he  said.  “I  do  this  only  in  a spirit  of  justice. 
The  porters  and  Wilson  might  complain  if  I did  not ; 
and  the-watch  is  too  valuable  to  be  lost.  I — ahem 
— the  fact  is,  as  a matter  of  form,  a mere  matter 
of  form,  we  must  search  you  and  your  apartments. 
Merely  a form,  my  dear  boy — nobody  suspects  you ; 
but  it’s  all  regular,  and  you  will  not  object.” 

My  boy’s  eyes  sparkled ; his  cheek  flushed  scar- 
let. 

“ This  is  an  insult  I never  expected  to  bear,” he 
said.  “ A gentleman  is  still  a gentleman,  howev- 
er poor — you  should  have  remembered  that.  You 
should  learn  it  now  were  I — ” 

He  paused,  and  his  check  turned  pale  again. 
He  sat  down  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

“Go  on,”  he  said;  “if  you  can  insult  me  so, 
search  this  poor  home  of  ours.  Olive,  love,  be 
calm ; it  is  he  who  should  blush,  not  you  and  I.” 

“ I believe  the  dog  would  send  a search-warrant 
into  his  own  father's  house,”  said  old  Mr.  Baxter. 
“ I will  never  forgive  him — never !” 

“Father,  you  are  aware  this  is  a mere  form,” 
said  young  Baxter.  “We  legal  gentlemen  are 
obliged  to  do  such  things.  Now,  officer.” 

The  strange  man  who  had  entered  with  them 
fastened  a shield  to  the  breast  of  his  coat  as  ho 
spoke. 

“Not  much  to  search,  I believe,”  said  Warren, 
with  a covert  sneer — “only  two  rooms  and  a closet, 

I believe.” 

“Not  far,  indeed,”  said  a voice  from  the  fireside, 
so  clear  and  strong  that  we  could  scarcely  believe 
it  came  from  the  lips  of  Uncle  Luther.  “Officer, 
I’ll  tell  you  where  to  find  the  watch  and  chain.” 

“Never  mind  him,  officer;  he  is  childish.  His 
drivel  means  nothing,”  said  Warren ; but  he  turned 
pale  as  he  spoke.  I saw  that,  and  gathered  hope 
from  it. 

“ He  is  neither  quite  so  childish  nor  quite  so  deaf 
as  you  imagine,”  continued  the  old  man.  “Officer, 
the  watch  and  chain  are  hidden  under  the  upper 
bed  in  yonder  room.” 

“In  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  do  you  mean  ?” 
cried  Edward.  “ Do  you  dare  accuse  me  of — ” 

“Under  the  bed  in  that  room,"  continued  Uncle 
Luther,  as  though  he  had  not  spoken,  “where  Mr. 
Warren  Baxter  placed  them  to-day  with  his  own 
hands  for  safe-keeping.” 

“Driveling  fool!”  ejaedated  the  young  lawyer; 
“ do  you  hope  to  su/e  exposure  by  such  a subter- 
fuge ?” 

“Prove  that  my  statement  is  true!”  said  Uncle 
Luther  ; and  the  policeman  entered  our  little  bed- 
room, and  came  back  in  a moment  with  Warren 
Baxter’s  watch  and  chain  in  his  hand. 

“ I am  sorry,  very  sorry,  that  this  should  be  the 
end  of  this  affair,”  began  the  young  lawyer;  but 
Uncle  Luther  interposed : 

“ Unluckily  for  you  it  is  not  the  end,”  he  said. 

‘ ‘ You  fancied  you  had  a deaf  and  almost  imbecile 
old  man  to  deal  with,  and  never  recognized  Luther 
Standish  in  his  disguise.  Villain,  do'you  know  me 
now?” 

Upon  the  floor  as  he  spoke  fell  the  wrapping 
handkerchief,  a white  wig,  and  the  great  tortoise- 
shell spectacles ; and  a keen-eyed,  gray-haired  man 
stood  before  us. 

Warren  Baxter  shuddered,  and  clung  to  the  door- 
post for  support.  I think  he  would  have  made  an 
effort  to  escape,  but  that  Uncle  Luther  set  his  back 
against  the  door. 

“ Yes,  Luther  Standish  is  your  accuser,”  he  said. 
“Ho  has  watched  you  well,  he  has  known  what 
happened  here  and  elsewhere.  He  has  come  back 
to  ask  an  account  of  an  unfaithful  steward.  I 
know  your  base  heart  to  its  core.  I heard  the  in- 
sults uttered  to  that  sweet  lady,  that  true  and  lov- 
ing wife.  I saw  you  steal  in  on  your  vile  errand, 
and  hide  yonder  bauble  in  the  couch  of  innocence 
polluted  by  your  very  touch.  You  have  signed 
your  own  death-warrant.  Officer,  I command  you 
to  afrest  that  man : he  has  committed  forgery.” 
Then  Uncle  Luther  turned  to  us.  “My  dear  chil- 
dren,” he  said,  “you  wonder  at  all  this,  but  listen 
to  my  story.  I have  lived  a lonely  life  and  in  far 
distant  lands  for  many  years.  Growing  rich  and 
yearning  for  home  and  kindred  I returned  at  last. 
I dreaded  being  welcomed  for  my  gold  alone,  and 
thought  to  test  the  hearts  of  those  I hoped  to  meet. 
I sought  my  sister,  my  brother-in-law — both  re- 
pulsed me.  Then  I came  here.  You  took  me  in 
and  comforted  me;  then  I should  have  told  my 
secret,  but  I had  another  motive  for  disguise:  I 
wanted  to  watch  yonder  rascal.  He  was  my  man 
of  business,  and  from  certain  sources  I learned  that 
ho  bad  proved  unfaithful  to  his  trust,  embezzled 
sundry  valuable  documents,  trusting  iii  my  long  ab- 
sence and  seeming  negligence  for  escape. 

‘ ‘ His  last  act  was  to  forge  my  name.  I have 
proofs,  villain,  proofs  you  can  not  combat.  And 
3’ou  can  no  more  harm  yonder  gentleman  than  you 


can  save  your  detestable  and  cowardly  self.  Ed- 
ward, my  dear  fellow,  you  thought  I could  not  hear 
you,  yet  you  never  spoke  one  word  that  was  not 
kind  and  generous. 

“Olive,  my  dear — nay,  never  give  way  now,  you 
who  have  been  so  brave  through  so  many  trials.” 

That  was  the  last  I heard.  Then  the  room  be- 
gan to  swim  before  me,  and  I could  not  see  my  dar- 
ling’s loving  face,  and  struggling  against  oblivion 
for  a moment,  fainted  quite  away. 

When  I came  to  myself  only  my  dear  boy  and 
Uncle  Luther  were  with  me  in  the  little  room,  and 
I begged  them  not  to  tell  me  any  thing  about  what 
came  after,  so  that  I only  know  that  Warren  Bax- 
ter was  punished,  but  not  how ; and  my  dear  boy  be- 
came Uncle  Luther’s  heir. 


INTERESTING  ITEMS. 

A Strangb  Story. — A truly  melodramatic  anecdote  Is 
la  circulation  in  Paris,  which  must  be  accepted  without 
notarial  vouching,  but  still  as  indorsed  by  being  given  to 
the  world  by  thcae  who  are  not  ordinarily  bravards.  A 
Russian  nobleman,  extremely  wealthy,  and  very  reserved 
and  melancholy,  has  appeared  of  late  in  the  best  circles, 
to  which  he  has  had  most  distinguished  introducers.  The 
Russian  became  remarkable  for  wearing  a ring  of  colossal 
proportions,  covering  nearly  the  entire  finger,  and  of  sin- 
gular appearance,  the  centre  being  composed  of  a sub- 
slance  resembling  jet,  which  was  set  in  gold.  No  one 
ventured  to  ask  the  character  of  the  ring  or  the  cause  of 
its  being  worn,  and  placing  the  wearer,  a studiously  quiet 
man,  in  the  light  of  being  an  eccentric  individual.  A 
lady,  however,  who  was  piqued  to  know  something  about 
the  matter,  at  last  mustered  the  requisite  courage,  and 
said,  “ Monsieur,  every  one  is  very  much  struck  with  the 
singular  character  of  the  ring  you  wear,,  and  I for  one 
should  be  delighted  to  know  its  origin."  The  Russian 
mude  u nervous  twitch  with  his  hand,  as  though  he  would 
like  to  hide  it,  while  he  replied,  “ Madame,  the  ring  is 
not  a jewel,  as  you  suppose,  but  a tomb."  The  curious 
gathered  round  while  he  continued:  “This  jet  substance 
is  the  body  of  my  wife ; she  had  a horror  of  a tomb  in 
Russia;  she  was  Italian.  I promised  her  that  I would 
guard  her  day  and  night  during  my  life,  and  she  reposed 
in  my  word,  which  had  never  been  broken.  I took  the 
body  of  my  wife  to  Germany,  where  the  most  able  chemist 
of  the  day  promised  to  reduce  it,  by  powerful  dissolvents 
and  by  great  compression,  to  a size  which  would  enable 
me  to  wear  it  as  a souvenir.  For  eight  days  he  labored 
almost  constantly  in  my  presence,  and  I saw  the  dear  re- 
mains gradually  dissolve  and  intensify  till  the  residue  was 
the  compact  mass  which  you  see  in  the  ring,  which  is  my 
dear  wife,  who,  as  I promised,  I will  never  quit  day  or 
night  during  my  life." 

Family  Cocbtebies.— In  the  family  the  law  of  pleasing 
ought  to  extend  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  You  are 
bound  to  please  your  children : and  your  children  are 
bound  to  please  each  other;  and  you  are  bound  to  please 
your  servants,  if  yon  expect  them  to  please  you.  Some 
men  are  pleasant  in  the  household,  and  nowhere  else.  1 
have  known  such  men.  They  were  good  fathers  and  kind 
husbands.  If  you  had  seen  them  in  their  own  home  you 
would  have  thought  they  were  almost  angels  ; but  if  you 
had  seen  them  in  the  street,  or  in  the  counting-house,  < r 
any  where  else  outside  of  their  own  house,  you  would  have 
thought  them  almost  demoniac.  But  the  opposite  is  apt 
to  be  the  case.  When  we  are  among  our  neighbors,  or 
among  strangers,  we  hold  ourselves  with  self-respect,  and 
endeavor  to  act  with  propriety;  but  when  we  get  home 
we  say  to  ourselves,  “ I have  played  a part  long  enough, 
and  now  1 am  going  to  bo  natural.”  So  we  sit  down,  and 
are  ugly,  and  snappish,  and  blunt,  and  disagreeable.  We 
lay  aside  those  little  courtesies  that  make  the  roughest 
floor  smooth,  that  make  the  hardest  things  like  velvet, 
and  that  make  life  pleasant.  We  expend  all  our  polite- 
ness in  places  where  it  will  be  profitable— where  it  will 
bring  silver  and  gold. 

National  Ideas  of  Fabadise.— The  Laplander  believes 
Paradise  to  be  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  buows  of  Swe- 
den. The  Muscogulgees  imagine  it  among  the  islands  of  the 
vast  Pacific.  The  Mexicans  conceived  that  those  who  died 
from  wounds,  or  were  drowned,  went  to  a cool  and  delight- 
ful place,  there  to  enjoy  all  manner  of  pleasure;  those 
who  died  iu  battle  or  captivity  were  wafted  to  the  palace 
of  the  sun,  and  led  a life  of  endless  delight.  After  an 
abode  of  four  more  years  in  this  splendid  habitation,  they 
animate  clouds  and  birdB  of  beautiful  feather  and  of  sweet 
song;  having  at  the  same  time  liberty  to  ascend  to  heaven 
or  descend  to  earth,  to  suck  sweet  flowers,  and  warble  en- 
chanting songs.  The  Tonquinese  imagine  the  forest  and 
the  mountains  to  be  peopled  with  a peculiar  kind  of  genii, 
who  exercise  an  influence  over  the  affairs  of  mankind ; and 
in  their  ideas  relative  to  a state  of  future  happiness  they 
regard  a delightful  climate,  and  atmosphere  surcharged 
with  a throne  profusely  covered  with  garlandB  of  flowers, 
as  the  summit  of  earthly  felicity.  Among  the  Arabs  a flue 
country,  with  abundance  of  shade,  forms  the  principal  ob- 
ject ot  their  promised  bliss.  There  is  a tribe  of  America 
who  believe  that  the  souls  of  good  men  are  conveyed  to  a 
pleasant  valley,  abounding  with  guavas  and  other  deli- 
cious fruits.  The  heaven  of  the  Celts  was  called  “ Flnsh- 
innis,”  the  “island  of  the  good  and  brave;"  their  hell, 
“ Ilfurin,"  “ the  island  of  cold  climate."  While  the  Druids, 
as  we  are  informed  by  AramianusMarcellus,  believed  that 
the  souls  of  good  men  were  wafted,  in  progressive  course, 
from  planet  to  planet,  enjoying,  at  every  succe  rive 
change,  a more  sublime  felicity  than  in  the  last. 

The  following  is  a carefully  prepared  estimate  of  the 
number  of  slaves  thus  far  set  free  by  the  Administration, 
or  by  the  events  of  the  war,  viz. : In  L'tah  and  Nebraska, 
44;  in  Delaware,  592;  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  3185; 
in  Indian  Territory,  7360;  in  Texas,  30  427;  in  North 
Carolina,  55,176  ; in  South  Carolina,  67,066;  in  Arkansas, 
74,074;  in  Kentucky,  75,163;  in  Maryland,  87,188;  iu 
Missouri,  114,965;  in  Alabama,  145,028;  in  Georgia, 
154,066;  in  Mississippi,  155,540 ; in  Virginia,  163,629;  in 
Tennessee,  183,912;  in  Louisiana,  201,150 ; total  liberated, 
1,368,600. 

The  vintage  of  Savoy  is  one  of  the  loveliest  sights  in  all 
the  world.  The  land  holds  then  its  great  feast  of  taber- 
nacles, all  festooned  with  purple  wreaths.  Every  where 
the  men  are  gathering  the  sweet  grapes  and  dropping  the 
bunches  to  the  women  and  children,  who  catch  them  in 
their  bands  and  stow  them  away  in  the  white  wooden 
pails.  At  the  corner  of  each  field  stands  the  heavy  old 
cart,  with  its  gray  oxen  patiently  chewing  the  cud,  and 
now  and  then  stamping  at  too  intrusive  flies  which  the 
pretty  nets  on  their  foreheads  have  not  sufficed  to  banish; 
while  some  little  child  of  five  or  six  sits  by  them  and  plays 
at  keeping  the  beautiful  beasts,  or  climbs  up  and  helps 
himself  to  some  of  the  grapes  iu  the  huge  tubs  ou  the 
wagon.  And  round  and  beyond  us  on  every  side  are  other 
fields  of  com  and  vines,  and  lanes  of  walnut  and  acacia  ; 
and  further  yet  the  grand  mountains  and  the  lovely  lake — 
now  emerald  green,  now  turquoise  blue — gleaming  through 
the  trees  and  the  garlands  till,  far  away,  Mont  Cenis  with 
its  crown  of  snow  grows  rosy  in  the  setting  sun. 

Tub  Wbong  Instrument. — A native  church  had  re- 
cently been  erected,  and  some  friends  of  the  Maori  race 
had  subscribed  to  purchase  a harmonium,  capable  of  playing 
a certain  number  of  sacred  aim  without  the  aid  of  an  organ- 
ist. It  was,  in  fact,  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
hurdy-gurdies  to  bo  seen  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  dif- 
fered only  from  them  In  its  airs  being  sacred  and  not  sec- 
ular. It  so  happened  that  the  tradesman  from  whom  it  was 
bought  had  imported  at  the  same  time  another  instrument 
similar  in  appearance  and  construction,  intended  for  the 
amusement  of  a Maori  chief  who  had  a taste  for  the 
popular  airs  of  the  day.  By  some  mistake  the  secular 
instrumeut  was  forwarded  instead  of  the  sacred ; and  no- 
thing was  known  of  this  till  tile  opening  ofthe  church.  A 
stalwart  Maori  had  been  selected  to  grind  the  music,  and 
the  officiating  minister,  suspecting  nothing,  gave  out  a 
hymn.  When  the  Maori  began  to  turn  the  handle  the 
accursed  instrument  gave  no  uncertain  sound;  it  struck 
up  i hat  lively  popular  air,  “ Pop  goes  the  WeaseL"  The 
poor  minister  was  speechless  with  horror  and  surprise,  but 


the  congregation  Innocently  Joined  in  with  the  lively  notes, 
and  rather  admired  the  new  air  selected  for  the  solemnity. 
The  minister  held  up  his  hand  as  a signal  to  stop ; but  tho 
former  mistaking  bis  meaning,  only  made  the  handle  re- 
volve with  greater  rapidity;  he  stamped  with  rage  and 
impatience,  but  fester  and  faster  went  the  instrument,  till 
the  congregation  were  almost  breathless  in  their  efforts  to 
keep  up  with  it.  At  length  the  minister  took  a sensible 
view  of  the  subject ; he  observed  that  the  congregation  sus- 
pected nothing,  and  came  to  the  sound  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  scandal  where  there  is  no  discovery.  He  sub- 
mitted to  the  evil  for  one  day,  but  had  the  mistake  recti- 
fied without  delay.  It  is  said  that  the  congregation  still 
regret  the  absence  of  the  lively  instrument  which  led  their 
devotions  at  the  opening  of  the  church. 

Sneezing. — Almost  throughout  Africa  there  is  some 
superstition  connected  with  this  convulsion.  Id  Senaar 
courtiers  turn  the  back  and  slap  the  right  thigh.  Old  au- 
thors tell  ns  that  when  the  “ King  of  Monomotapa"  sneezed 
it  became  a national  concern.  Those  nearest  the  royal  per- 
son howled  a salutation,  which  was  taken  up  by  the  ante- 
chamber ; and  when  the  horrid  cry  liad  run  through  the 
palace  it  was  re-echoed  by  the  whole  city.  In  Europe  the 
superstition  is,  that  St.  Gregory  instituted  a benediction 
upon  the  sneezer,  because  during  a certain  pestilence  the 
unseemly  act  was  a fatal  symptom. 

Passion  foe  Display.— The  world  is  crazy  for  show. 
There  is  not  one  person  in  a thousand  who  dares  fall  back 
on  nothing  but  his  real  simple  self  for  power  to  get  through 
the  world,  and  to  extract  enjoyment  as  he  goes  along. 
There  is  too  much  of  that  living  in  the  eyes  of  other  peo- 
ple. There  is  no  end  to  the  aping,  tho  mimicry,  the  false 
airs,  and  the  superficial  arts.  It  requires  rare  courage, 
we  admit,  to  live  up  to  one’s  enlightened  convictions  in 
these  times.  Unless  you  consent  to  join  in  the  general 
cheat  you  are  jostled  out  of  reach ; there  is  no  room  for  you 
among  the  great  mob  of  pretenders.  If  a man  dares  to 
live  considerably  within  his  means,  and  is  resolute  in  his 
purpose  not  to  appear  more  than  he  really  Is,  let  him  bo 
applauded,  for  there  is  something  fresh  and  rare  in  such 
an  example. 

“ To  My  Mother  in  Heaven.” — A lady  residing  in  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris,  returned  some  time  since  from  a visit 
she  had  made  in  the  department  of  Finistere,  bringing 
with  her  a young  orphan  girl,  poor,  but  very  pretty, 
named  Yvonne  S— — , whom  she  engaged  as  her  waiting- 
maid.  Last  month,  a short  time  after  her  return  to  Paris, 
the  lady  died.  When  the  body  had  been  prepared  for  the 
coffin,  and  was  for  a short  time  left  alone,  Yvonne  was 
seen  to  go  stealthily  into  the  room,  lift  up  the  shroud,  and 
then  hastily  leave.  The  first  idea  was  that  she  had  taken 
a ring  which,  at  the  express  desire  of  the  deceased,  had 
been  left  on  her  finger.  On  examination,  however,  the 
ring  was  discovered  to  be  untouched,  but  a paper  was  seen 
attached  with  a pin  to  the  shroud.  On  inspection  it  was 
found  to  be  a letter  addressed  by  the  young  orphan  to  her 
mother,  who  died  two  years  ago,  and  was  as  follows: 

“My  good  Mother, — I have  to  tell  you  that  M.  B has 

made  me  an  offer  of  marriage.  As  you  are  no  longer  here, 

I beg  you  to  make  known  to  me  in  a dream,  whether  I 
ought  to  marry  him,  and  to  give  me  your  consent.  I avail 
myself,  in  order  to  write  you,  of  the  opportunity  of  my 
mistress,  who  is  going  to  Heaven."  The  letter  was  ad- 
dressed “ To  my  Mother  in  Heaven."  The  person  alluded 
to  in  the  letter  is  one  of  the  tradesmen  of  the  deceased 
lady,  who,  having  been  struck  with  the  good  conduct  of 
the  young  girl,  had  made  her  an  offer  of  marriage. 

An  amusing  anecdote  is  related  as  having  occurred  just 
about  the  time  of  the  flight  of  King  James.  Mordaunt  was 
in  love — it  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  that  he  was  ever  out 
of  love.  Mordaunt  was  in  love  with  a lady  who  had  a 
fancy  to  a beautiful  canary  belonging  to  the  proprietress 
of  a coffee-house,  near  Charing  Cross,  and  insisted  that 
her  noble  lover  should,  at  any  price,  procure  it  for  her. 
Lord  Mordaunt  endeavored  to  do  so,  but  the  landlady  re- 
fused to  part  with  her  pet  for  any  sum  of  money.  The 
lady  insisted.  He  must  bring  the  bird,  or  not  presume  te 
see  her  face  again.  Thus  goaded,  Mordaunt  hit  upon  a 
very  clever  expedient.  Searching  the  depots  of  the  bird- 
fanciers,  he  found  a canary  closely  resembling  the  superb 
songster  which  had  so  charmed  his  lady-love ; but  it  was  a • 
hen  canary,  and  could  not  chirrup  a note.  Hastening  to 
the  coffee-house  Lord  Mordaunt  contrived  to  get  rid  of  the 
landlady a Catholic,  and  devoted  Loyalist — for  a few  min- 

utes, and  adroitly  substituted  his  female  for  the  male  cana- 
ry. After  a considerable  time  he  called  at  the  coffee-house 
and  asked  the  proprietress  if  she  did  not  regret  having  re- 
fused the  handsome  offer  he  had  made  for  her  bird.  “ Oh 
dear  no,”  said  the  woman,  “he  is  more  precious  to  me 
than  ever ; for  do  you  know  that,  since  our  good  King  was 
compelled  to  leave  his  kingdom,  he  has  not  sung  a single 
note  1" 

A brigadier  and  soldier  of  the  French  gendarmery  were 
recently  returning  from  Castro  to  Ceprano.  On  arriving 
at  a certain  point  they  were  met  by  three  armed  men,  two 
of  whom  were  the  celebrated  brigand  chiefs  Guerra  and 
CedroDe.  Instead  of  flying,  they  advanced  confidently, 
mistaking  the  French  for  Pontifical  guards.  To  all  ques- 
tions they  replied  readily,  and  gradually  wore  deprived 
of'their  arms,  when  two  were  arrested  and  bound,  the 
third  getting  off.  Guerra,  it  is  added,  offered  200  scudi 
to  be  released,  which  were  refused,  and  captors  and  cap- 
tives continued  their  march  until,  arriving  near  a bridge 
called  Sacratino,  they  were  encountered  by  the  band  of 
Capasso,  which  had  been  brought  up  promptly  by  the 
third  mau,  who  had  fled.  To  Capasso’s  order  to  releaso 
the  brigands  a refusal  was  given,  when  a volley  of  allots 
hiid  one  of  the  gens  d’armes  on  the  ground,  and  the  other, 
ou  flying,  was  killed  by  a second  volley.  Not  content 
with  this,  the  brigands  pierced  the  bodies  with  their  dag- 
gers, broke  their  heads  with  the  but-ends  of  their  mus- 
kets, cut  off  their  ears,  and  mutilated  them.  Such  is  tha 
report  of  one  who  resides  near  the  spot,  and  it  is  far  from  in- 
credible when  we  call  to  mind  the  well-authenticated  bru- 
talities  which  have  been  perpetrated  during  the  last  four 
years  by  the  babes  of  the  Church,  the  defenders  of  Divine 
right.  The  French  military  authorities  were  soon  on  the 
alert.  A strong  detachment  was  sent  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, and  in  a few  hours  twelve  prisoners  were  captured 
and  taken  to  Rome. 

Wondebfol  Mechanical  Contrivances. — In  the  year 
1678  a blacksmith  of  London,  named  Mark  Scaliot,  made 
for  exhibition  and  trial  of  skill  a lock  of  iron,  steel,  and 
brass,  composed  of  eleven  several  pieces,  and  a pipe  key, 
all  clean  wrought,  which  weighed  but  one  grain  of  gold. 
He  also  made  a chain  of  gold  of  forty-three  links,  to  which 
was  fastened  the  lock  and  key.  All  these  being  put;  about 
the  neck  of  a flea,  it  drew  the  Baine  with  ease.  The  chain, 
lock,  and  key  weighed  but  one  grain  and  a half.  In  1829 
a man  exhibited  in  London  two  fleas,  one  drawing  a kind 
of  car,  and  the  other  a lock  and  chain,  with  the  greatest 
ease.  In  Nottingham,  also,  in  the  same  year,  there  were 
two  fleas  shown  which  had  gold  chains  placed  round  their 
neck ; one  of  them  drew  a curved  cherry-stone,  and  tho 
other  a silver  cannon.  In  1711  a Mr.  Penketham  exhibit- 
ed a wonderful  invention  called  “The  Pantheon;  or,  the 
T.  inple  of  the  Gods,"  the  work  of  several  years  and  great 
expense.  It  consisted  of  five  curious  pictures,  the  painting 
and  contrivances  of  which  were  equally  admirable.  The 
figures,  about  one  hundred  in  number,  moved  their  heads, 
legs,  arms,  and  fingers,  and  set  one  foot  before  another  like 
liviug  creatures. 

Old  English  Manners.— In  the  reign  of  James  I.  men 
and  women  wore  looking-glasses  publicly — the  men,  as 
brooches  or  ornaments  in  their  hats,  and  the  women  at 
their  "girdles,  or  on  their  bosoms,  or  sometimes  (like  the 
ladies  of  our  day)  in  the  centre  of  their  fans,  which  were 
then  made  of  feathers,  inserted  into  silver  or  ivory  tubes. 
At  feasts  every  guest  brought  his  own  knife,  and  a whet- 
stone was  placed  behind  the  door,  upon  which  he  sharp- 
ened his  knife  as  ho  entered.  In  1564  a Dutchman,  named 
William  Boonen,  brougut  the  first  coach  into  England, 
and  it  is  said  the  sight  of  it  put  both  horses  and  men  into 
amazement.  Some  said  it  was  a crab-shell,  brought  out 
of  China;  and  some  imagined  it  to  be  one  of  the  Pagan 
temples  in  which  the  cannibals  adored  the  devil.  The 
business  of  CHp  making  was  ruined  In  1591  by  tlie  common 
wearing  of  hats,  which  then  came  into  vogue.  Smoothing- 
irons  are  of  late  invention;  in  the  reign  of  Queeu  Eliz- 
abeth and  Jnmes  I.  large  stones,  inscribed  with  texts  of 
Scripture,  were  used  for  t hat  purpose.  A Mrs.  Isabel  Dan- 
ton.  of  Leeds,  is  said  to  have  first  inve  nted  hats  and  bask- 
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Socthekn  Gextleman  ( about  to  Fire  the  Hotel). — “These  Yankees  will  learn  what  it  is  to  incur  the  Enmity  of  a proud  and  chivalric  People.”  Little  Child. — “GodJjlesa  dear  Papa,  and  bring  him  sale  Home.  Forgive  our  Enemier,  and  turn  their  Hearts — ■" 
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DR.  VON  EISENBERG’S  JESTHETICQ-NEURALGICON. 

Go  numerous  are  the  “Schools”  of  Medicine,  and  so  bit-  I of  the  lungs;  the  other  of  inflammation  o(  the  lungs  or  the  I tiful  and  elaborate  instrument,  consisting  of  not  less  than  I master.  To  those,  therefore,  who  arc  in  any  way  afflicted 

tel  ly  does  each  of  them  denounce  the  theory  and  practice  passage  leading  to  them.  If  we  could  reach  these  organs  twenty-four  magnificent  crystal  glass  vessels,  eachchnrged  with  loss  of  sight  or  hearing,  with  catarrh,  bronchitis, 

of  nil  the  others,  it  is  no  wonder  that  ninny  persons  have  directly  by  medicinal  applications,  there  is  no  reason  why  with  a different  medical  preparation.  The  largest  of  these  chest  or  lung  diseases,  we  earnestly  suggest  a vta't  to  the 


com,;  to  the  conclusion  that  thero  is  no  such  thing  ns  a ulcerations  or  inflammations  of  the  lungs  might  not  be 

Science  of  Medicine,  and  that  all  medical  practice  is  more  cured  as  readily  as  those  upon  the  hand  or  face.  Now 

guess-work,  if  not  actual  humbug.  But  this  hasty  concln-  pills  or  draughts,  when  swallowed,  do  not  go  near  the 

sion  Is  wholly  erroneous.  The  existence  of  eo  many  schools  lungs;  they  pass  down  the  “ gullet ” into  the  stomach. 

and  theories  shows  that  many  men  are  busy  gathering  To  take  pills  or  potions  with  the  hope  of  directly  curing 

facts,  making  investigations,  and  trying  to  master  their  Consumption,  is  as  absurd  as  to  take  them  to  cure  a boil 

significance.  The  great  error  is  that  cncli  school  in  theory  on  the  arm  or  an  inflammation  of  tho  eyelid.  Indirectly, 

ignores  tho  truth  and  science  contained  in  the  others,  of  course,  the  proper  pills  and  draughts  arc  of  aid  in  all  of 

though  in  fact  the  .practice  of  all  the  schools  is  gradually  these  affections,  by  benefiting  the  general  tone  of  the  sys- 

nssimilatiag.  Thus  no  able  Allopnthiat  now  administers  tern,  and  thus  enabling  it  the  more  readily  to  throw  off'dis- 

in  any  ordinary  case  tho  enormous  doses  which  were  once  cate.  But  directly,  we  can  not  too  often  repeat,  they  nro 

the  rule;  and  no nblo Homeopathist  adheres  to  the  infinite  of  no  use,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  they  do  not 

dilutions  of  Hahnemann.  touch  the  diseased  organ.  Medicines  can  only  touch  tho 

So  many  able  and  earnest  men  are  devoting  themselves  lungs  when  administered,  not  in  a solid  or  liquid,  but  in 

to  medical  investigation  that  it  would  bo  strange  if  new  «n  aeriform  or  “spiritualized"  form, 

discoveries  were  not  made.  Among  the  most  brilliant  of  These  remarks  apply  equally  to  diseases  of  the  passages 
these — we  may  indeed  say  the  most  brilliant  of  all — is  leading  from  tho  nostrils  to  different  parts  of  the  head, 

that  of  Dr.  Vos  Eisenberg  in  regard  to  the  Ethercalizalion  such  as  the  throat  and  ear.  These  diseases,  though  not 

of  M'dicines;  we  may  properly  call  it  tho  “Spiritnalizn-  so  fatal  at  Consumption,  arc  yet  often  dangerous,  and  nl- 
tion,"  since  tho  Latin  Spiritw , whence  comes  our  word  ways  annoying.  Few  persons  arc  unacquainted,  more  or 
“ Spiritual, ” signifies  primarily  simply  “the  air."  less,  with  the  annoyances  of  colds,  catarrhs,  and  influeu- 

Thia  discovery  of  Dr.  Vo*  Eisenberg,  like  most  other  zas.  Tasto,  smell,  hearing,  and  sight  are  impaired  and 

discoveries,  is  apparently  so  simple  when  once  made,  that  not  unfrequently  destroyed  temporarily,  and  sometimes 

the  wonder  seems  to  be  that  it  was  not  made  and  practi-  permanently,  by  these  diseases. 

cally  applied  long  ago.  The  greatest  single  advance  made  Such  is  a brief  outline  of  some  of  the  facts  which  led  Dr. 
in  medical  theory  since  tho  days  of  Hippocrates,  le  that  of  Von  Kisekuf.uo,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  Baconian  plii- 

Hahnemann,  that  the  potency  of  medicines  depends  not  So  losophy,  to  the  discovery  of  the  theory  of  tho  Ethereal  - 

much  upon  the  quantity  taken  into  the  system  as  upon  their  ization , or  Spiritualization , of  Hedichies.  The  next  task 

minute  subdivision,  so  that  they  may  be  brought  into  im-  to  which  he  set  himself  was  to  find  some  means  of  making 

medinte  contact  with  the  affected  organs.  He  Indeed  his  discovery  of  practical  use,  by  inventing  some  mode  of 

carried  bis  theory  to  an  absurd  extent,  diluting  and  re-  administering  medicines  in  nn  ethereal  f nn.  Theordina- 

diluting  until  there  was  only  a drop  of  medicine  to  many  ry  modes  were  clearly  unavailing.  You  can  not  administer 

hogsheads  of  water.  Hahnemann  and  his  followers,  the  air  by  a tea-spoon.  After  the  labor  of  two  years,  and  an 

Homeopathists,  knew  of  no  more  efficient  vehicle  of  diln-  outlay  of  $7000,  he  succeeded  in  perfecting  the  apparatus 

tlon  than  water.  They  tints  fell  just  short  of  that  which  of  which  the  accompanying  illustration  gives  a view,  and 

constitutes  the  starting-point  of  the  brilliant  discovery  of  which  we  shall  now  attempt  briefly  to  describe. 

Von  Eisenbf.eo,  to  whom  it  occurred  that  if  the  air  could  On  entering  Von  EibENiiraio's  consult  leg- room  the  vis- 
be  practically  applied  to  this  purpose,  the  most  minute  Ror  will  observe  wbnt  appears  to  be  three  distinct  mn- 

eubdivision  could  be  attained  without  the  excessive  dilu-  chines,  of  elegant  form  and  exquisitely  finished  workman- 

tions  of  the  Homeopnthists.  Medicines  could  then  be  fn-  ship.  These  are,  however,  but  parts  of  one  apparatus,  the 

haled  or  breathed  in,  instead  of  being  merely  swallowed,  connection  between  them  being  made  beneatli  the  floor, 

and  thu3  a class  of  organs  be  directly  readied  which  had  First  there  is  what  appears  to  be  the  beam  of  a double 

heretofore  been  inaccessible  to  the  direct  action  of  medi-  engine,  elegantly  finished  in  silver,  which,  by  pressure, 

dues.  pi-odtices  an  atmosphere  entirely  purified  of  all  foreign  or 

Many  of  the  jnost  important  nnd  vital  organs  of  the  deleterious  substances.  This  atmosphere  is  forced  by  this 

hnmnn  frame  can  not  be  reached  by  medicines  in  a solid  instrument  into  a large  cylinder  constructed  under  the 

or  even  in  a liquid  forcft.  Thus  the  lungs  ore  shut  up  in  floor  of  the  basement,  capable  of  receiving  two  hundred 

a bony  chest  to  which  access  can  be  had  only  through  the  and  fifty  pounds  of  condensed  air.  From  thi3  cylinder  the 

wind-pipe,  the  opening  of  which  is  closed  by  a valve,  purified  atmosphere  is  mnde  to  pass  into  a second  large 

called  the  “epiglottis,”  so  sensitive  and  so  delicately  con-  cylinder  or  chamber  previously  impregnated  with  hot 

stracted  that  it  will  not  nllow  the  passage,  except  by  main  medicated  vapors.  From  this  second  chamber,  by  opening 

force,  of  the  most  minute  crumb  or  the  smallest  drop  of  a valve,  the  air,  now  thoroughly  medicated,  is  permitted 

liquid.  Every  person  who  has  “swallowed  the  wrong  to  proceed  to  the  operating-room,  where  it  is  received  into 

way"  the  smallest  substance,  whether  of  liquid  or  solid,  a second  piece  of  mechanism,  which  presents  the  appear- 

knows  the  feeling  of  strangulation  thereby  occasioned.  A ance  of  a triumphal  arch  supported  by  two  hollow  silver 

man  can  not,  if  he  would,  voluntarily  swallow  any  liquid  columns,  into  which  the  prepared  air  passes,  into  a third 

or  solid  into  the  lnngs  or  the  passage  leading  to  them.  chamber  of  pure  silver,  built  between  the  columns,  and 

Herein  lies  the  true  reason  why  Consumption  has  been  so  forming  the  crown  of  the  arch,  where  it  is  again  mixed 

incurable.  with  various  medicinal  preparations. 

The  classes  of  diseases  commonly  known  by  the  name  From  this  chest  the  spiritualized  medical  vapor  is  pass- 
of  Consumption  nro  essentially  of  two  kinds.  One  consists  ed,  when  required, ^{trough  a second  invisible  chancel,  to 
«f  Are  forratrfWn  of  tl^  ffWiCrs  |n  til'd  body  wlial  apjjc’ars  16  be  UoUiii'd mbfchirfB bV  a’ltyai'atUa— a tJeau- 
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vessels  is  capable  of  containing  two  gallons;  four,  ono  consulting  apartments  of  Dr.  Von  Eisenuerg.  There  he 

gallon  each ; ten  receivers,  that  hold  each  ore  pint ; eight,  will  be  speedily  rondo  to  know  the  possibility  of  a cure  in 

one  half  pint  each  ; and  one  vessel,  holding  a pint,  ar-  even  complicated  cases,  and  thus  bo  encouraged  to  proceed 

ranged  with  a neck  like  a douche,  and  with  the  single  until  lie  is  discharged  thorouglily  renovated  and  cured, 

object  in  view  of  restoring  health  to  the  eye  ; nnd  another,  It  will  have  bee  n observed  that  the  apparatus  above  de- 
similarly  constructed,  the  end  somewhat  similar  to  the  scribed  is  intended  also  to  bring  the  ethcrcnlized  medicine* 

month-piece  of  an  ear-trumpet,  which  is  used  for  the  sole  into  direct  action  upon  the  nerves.  Tho  nervous  system  is 

purpose  of  acting  energetically  upon  the  auric  nerve.  Be-  tire  source  of  many  diseases.  All  physicians  adroit  this, 

sides  these  twenty-four  vessels,  there  are  four  others  enpu-  and  all  profess  at  least  to  be  able  to  apply  a remedy.  The 

ble  of  holding  one  quart  of  fluid  each,  to  which  are  attached  Allopathic,  Homeopathic,  and  Hydropathic,  by  prescribing 

very  elegant  velvet  tubes,  which  are  to  be  used  as  inhalers,  opiates,  anodynes,  etc.,  may,  and  do,  alleviate  the  pain 

so  mechanically  arranged  that  the  patient,  once  he  places  arising  from  impaired  or  diseased  nerves ; but  this  does  not 

one  of  them  to  his  lips,  must  inhale  the  medicament  of  the  restore  the  nerve,  it  is  only  temporary  relief— a relief,  too, 

vessel  to  which  the  tube  is  attached.  Tho  peculiarity  of  to  some  one  nerve  at  the  expense  of  the  entire  system, 

these  tubes  rests  in  the  fact  that  the  sufferer  is  compelled,  TheAi.-itlietlco-NeuralgiconofDr.VoN  Eisenberg  not  mere- 

however  unaccustomed  to  their  use,  to  brenthe  in  the  medi-  ly  allays  the  irritation,  but  restores  the  nerve  to  its  normal 

cine.  He  can  not  refute  to  receive  into  his  throat  and  condition.  The  Doctor’s  theory  is,  that  each  nerve  has 

lungs  a portion  of  the  volatilized  medicinal  matter  with  a specific  office,  and  lias  its  own  peculiar  susceptibility, 

which  each  vessel  is  charged.  These  machines  have  at-  Thus,  for  example,  the  nerve  of  vision  is  insensible  to 

Inched  to  them  gauges  or  indicators,  showing  how  much  touch;  and,  on  tho  other  hand,  the  nerve  of  touch  is  in- 

thc  patient  consumes  at  each  operation,  thus  graduating  sensible  to  light,  and  so  on  through  tho  whole  system.  The 

the  necessary  doses  it  may  be  considered  advisable  to  great  excellence  of  this  sesthelicnl  instrument  is,  that  it 

throw  into  the  system,  or  externally  on  the  eye  or  the  ear.  can  be  applied,  not  on  guess-work  principles,  which  are  no 

It  L‘,  of  course,  understood  that  the  vessels  ore  charged  principles  at  all,  but  that  it  con  be  applied  with  accuracy 

with  different  and  independent  medicines — preparations  and  certainty  to  any  nerve  or  nerves  that  are  weakened 

not  only  for  the  eye  nnd  ear,  but  for  tho  head,  and  nasal  or  impaired — to  the  different  nerves  of  motion,  or  sensa- 

orgnn,  the  throat,  the  chest,  and  the  lungs.  Each  is  ap-  tion,  to  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  the  touch,  us  in  paralysis, 

plied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  prog-  To  this  complicated  and  beautiful  apparatus  Dr.  Von 
ress  of  the  patient  toward  complete  restoration.  It  should  Eisenberg  has  given  the  name  of  -D btii eti co- N ecraloi- 

be  remembered  that  the  lending  object  of  the  entire  ap-  con.  It  is  derived  from  the  following  Greek  words : 

parntus  is  to  purify  and  spiritualize  the  medicines  used,  r.o  aiatfnTisoc  (aistiieticos),  cestlictic,  or  philosophical; 

that  they  can  bo  profitably,  directly,  and  energetically  ve7pov  (neuron),  a nerve;  UXyoe  (shoos),  pain  or  disease, 

employed.  This  fact  alone  is  worthy  the  consideration  of  with  the  termination  -ikok  (-ikon),  equivalent  to  the  English 

the  diseased.  termination  -tV,  meaning  pertaining  to.  The  meaning  of 

There  is  yet  another  instrument  connected  with  the  ap-  the  compound  word,  when  fully  expressed,  is,  “An  appa- 

paratus,  to  which  the  Doctor  has  given  the  name  Metro-  ratus  philosophically  constructed  for  treating  diseases  of 

Pnecmatioon  (from  the  Greek  nirpov,  metron,  “mens-  the  nervous  system."  And  this  describes  exactly  the  char- 

ure,"  and  weec/ia,  pneuma,  “ the  air”).  This  instrument,  neter  nnd  object  of  the  apparatus.  It  is  constructed  on  tho 

also  primarily  intended  for  measuring  the  air  capacity  of  the  strictest  principles  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  for  no  guess- 

lungs,  is  the  iuvention  of  Dr.  Von  Eisenuerg.  By  it  lie  work  lias  entered  into  its  conception  or  execution.  The 

is  enabled  to  diagnose  or  examine  the  chest  or  lungs;  nnd  end  to  be  attained  was  discovered  by  the  most  rigid  induc- 

by  it  he  arrives  at  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  soundness  of  tion  of  facts;  and  the  means  were  adapted  to  the  end,  by 

the  respiratory  organ.  the  most  careful  consideration  of  every  part. 

As  to  the  entire  apparatus,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  Bay-  A few  words  may  properly  be  added  respecting  Dr.  Von 
ing  that  we  regard  it  as  a wonderful  invention— one  that,  Eisenberg,  the  inventor  of  the  valuable  apparatus,  which 

were  it  not  eo  costly,  we  have  little  doubt  would  be  adopted  can  not  fail  to  effect  a revolution  in  some  of  the  most  im- 

by  every  hospital  and  medical  college  in  the  country.  We  portant  departments  of  the  science  and  practice  of  tho 

are  satisfied  it  would  well  repny,  even  if  he  had  to  journey  healing  art.  His  early  professional  training  was  received 

all  the  way  from  Europe,  tho  scientific  man  to  see  and  ex-  at  the  most  famous  institutions  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 

amine  it.  It  ia  a marvel  of  mechanical  complexity,  and  Knowing  that  the  science  of  Medicine  was  of  too  vast  ex- 

yct,  when  its  multiform  uses  are  considered,  of  extreme  tent  for  any  ono  man  to  ho  able  to  attain  high  skill,  much 

simplicity  and  great  beauty.  That  it  will  in  every  ro-  less  to  make  great  advances  beyond  liia  predecessors,  in 

spect  fulfill  the  expectations  of  the  inventor,  we  have  ev-  every  department,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 

ery  reason  to  believe.  It  has  been  constructed  with  an  ac-  special  investigation  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  Head, 

curate  knowledge  of  its  ultimate  uses.  One  bo  experienced  Throat,  and  Lungs,  with  especial  reference  to  affections  of 

in  the  specialties  for  which  it  is  particularly  intended  as  the  Eye  and  Ear.  Deep  enihusiasm  for  his  profession, 

is  the  Doctor,  and  for  which  he  has  long  felt  the  neces-  joined  to  natural  talent  for  investigation,  and  unwearied 

sity  in  his  practice,  could  make  no  failure.  With  it  ho  industry,  soon  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profes- 

will  be  enabled  to  surmount  obstacles  that  were  hitherto  sion  in  Europe,  a position  which  was  awarded  to  him  in 

deemed  all  but  impossible  to  control.  He  can  now  ap-  the  United  States  immediately  upon  his  taking  aphis  res- 

jirmch  with  certainty  and  djjjgor-  s thoroughly  every  die-  Iffende  among  tut  This  cafinecco  wd  b’e  more  {Kan  con- 

caso  tiial ia  life  Aktio  Mills atea'Ji jfrattiahn  aia» to  £ U*  d 
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FIRST  PREMIUM 
4)0  SEWING  MACHINE. 

A BEAUTIFUL  PRESENT 

FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

Just  out.  The  Family  Gem  Sewing  Machine,  a most 
wonderful  and  elegantly  constructed  Novelty  ; is  perfect- 
ly noiseless  in  operation ; uses  the  straight  needle ; sews 
with  Double  or  Single  Thread;  makes  the  running 
stitch  more  perfect  and  regular  than  by  hand;  will  gath- 
er, hem , ruffle,  shir,  tuck,  run  up  breadths,  Ac.,  &c.  Re- 
quires no  lubrication  or  change  of  stitch;  is  not  liable  to  get 
out  of  order,  and  will  last  a lifetime,  and  is  the  pretti- 
est and  most  useful  Christmas  or  New  Year's  Gift  for  a 
lady.  See  Opinions  of  the  Press.  “At  length  the  de- 
sideratum so  long  sought  for,  containing  usefulness,  speed, 
and  cheapness , lias  been  gained.  The  simple  structure 
of  this  compact  and  beautiful  machine  will  at  once  com- 
mand attention,  and  the  weed,  certainty,  and  rase  with 
which  the  work  is  done  will  make  it  the  Favorite  with 
the  ladies."— Mrs.  Ann  8.  Stephens,  in  N.  Y.  Weekly. 
“For  the  dressmaker  it  is  invaluable,  for  the  household  it 
snpplies  a vacant  place." — Godeys  Lady's  Book.  “It 
uses  a common  needle,  sews  very  rapidly,  and  is  so  easily 
understood  thut  a child  ran  use  it."— M Y.  Independent. 
This  ingenious  and  useful  machine  is  perfect  in  its  con- 
struction, and  lias  none  of  the  faults  of  the  high-priced 
machines.  No  one  will  pay  $50  or  $100  for  a sewing  ma- 
chine, when  this  one  can  be  bought  for  $5.  This  wonder- 
ful machine  was  awarded  the  First  Premium  by  the  New 
York  State  Fair,  showing  its  superiority  overall  others. 
Imitations  or  infringements  of  this  Genuine  Article  are 
liable  to  prosecution.  Agents  of  perseverance  are  wanted 
all  over  the  world,  and  will  be  paid  $100 per  month. 

Single  machines,  well  packed  in  boxes,  will  be  sent  to 
any  uddres=,  per  express,  on  receipt  of  $5.  Address  all 
orders  FAMILY  GKM  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  102 
Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Perry’s  Moth  and  Freckle  Lotion, 

CHLOASMA,  or  MOTH  PATCHES — LENTI GO,  or 
FRECKLES.  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  who  devotes  all  liis  time 
to  diseases  of  the  skin,  has  discovered  an  infallible  remedy 
for  the  removal  of  moth,  freckles,  and  other  discolorations 
from  the  skin,  without  injury  to  its  color  or  texture.  Fre- 
pi  rod  only  by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  Dermatologist,  49  Bond 
St.,  N.  Y.  WEEKS  & POTTER,  170  Washington  St., 
Boston,  wholesale  agents  for  New  England.  Sold  by  all 
Druggists.  Call  for  Perry's  Moth  and  Freckle  Lotion. 

POES 

FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

Prices  Rf,duoed  to  Suit  the  Times. 

Ladies'  Furs  altered  and  repaired. 

BURKE,  210  Broadway,  S.  E.  cor.  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


Just  Published: 

UNIFORM  FOR  OFFICERS  OF  UNITED  STATES 
NAVY,  as  proscribed  in  the  present  Regulations  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy  Department,  fully  Illustrated.  Price,  $2. 
Will  be  sent  by  mail  prepaid  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  $'2 ‘24,  by  TOMES,  MELVAIN  & CO., 
Dealers  in  Arms,  Military  Goods,  &c.,  No.  6 Maiden 
Lane,  New  York. 
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W.  B.  Hatch,  Esq Of  Fairbanks  & Co.,  N.  Y. 

T.  B.  Bunting,  Esq Of  T.  B.  Bunting  & Co.,  N.  Y. 

L.  E.  Chittenden Late  Register  U.  S.  Treasury. 

100.000  Shares.  Par  Valne.  $50  Each. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $30. 

Property  14,770  Acres,  all  known  to  be 
Rich  in  Gold. 

30,000  Shares  ot  Stock  offered  for 
Subscription. 

600  OUNCES  of  pure  GOLD  from  the  Company’s  prop- 
erty may  be  seen  on  application  at  the  Office,  No.  71 
Broadway,  where  maps,  prospectuses,  and  all  lnfoimatinn 
may  be  had.  The  latest  report  from  the  Geologist  of  tha 
Company  announces  the  discovery  of  FIVE  new  and  very 
rich  quartz  lodes. 

The  OFFICIAL  REPORT  of  the  GOLD  COMMISSION- 
ERS of  CANADA  will  soon  be  published,  showing  over 
ONE  HUNDRED  and  FIFTY  THOUSAND  DOLLARS, 
at  coin  rates,  of  gold  lias  been  recently  mined  in  the 
CHAUDIERE  DISTRICT,  principally  upon  the  Compa- 
ny's property. 

A limited  number  of  shares  of  the  CAPITAL  STOCK 
may  be  subscribed  at  the  Company’s  office,  or  at  the 
OFFICE  OF  FISK  & HATCH, 

BANKERS  for  the  COMPANY,  No.  38  WALL  STRET. 

L.  E.  CHITTENDEN,  President. 

U.  S.  Government  Artificial  L eg  Depots 

Where  tlie  Government  furnishes  the  U.  S. 

JArmy  and  Navy  Leg  to  Soldiers  gratis,  or  its 
value  applied  on  the  Anatomical  Bail  and 
3 Socket  .Jointed  Leg,  which  has  lateral  mo- 

/ tion  at  the  ankle  like  the  natural  one,  653 

1 Broad  way.  New  York;  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Chi- 

" cago,  HI.  ; Cincinnati,  ().;  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
DOUGLAS  BLY,  M.D.,  U.  S.  Commissioner. 
Citizens  furnished  on  private  account.  ’ 

For  instructions,  address  Dr.  Bly,  at  nearest  Depot 

BARD  & BROTHER’S  (Established  1845) 

GOLD  FEMS, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES.  Also  Manufacturer  of 
BARD  & WILSON’S  PATENT  ANGULAR  NIB  GOLD 
PENS.  JAS.  D.  BARD,  Ag’t,  No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  N. 
Y.  Repointing,  50  cents.  Send  for  a Circular. 

Christmas  Presents. 

Manufacturers’  stock  of  watches,  jewelry, 
Wold  pens,  Ac.,  at  retail  through  the  holi- 
I days.  Certificates  naming  the  various  ar- 
l tides  are  put  in  envelopes,  sealed,  and  sent 
without  regard  to  choice.  Aftef  seeing  the 
article,  if  it  should  not  be  wanted,  you  can 
' return  it  and  get  the  money.  One  cerlifi- 
. cate,  telling  you  what  you  can  have  for  $1, 
will  be  sent  for  25  cents:  five  for $1;  eleven  for  $2;  thir- 
ty for  $5.  Also,  for-$l  50 1 wiU  send  an  array  badge,  pure 
stiver,  appropriate  for  either  Corps,  Division,  or  Depart- 
ment in  the  army,  with  your  name,  regiment,  aud  compa- 
ny handsomely  engraved  thereon.  Agents  wanted  every 
where,  to  whom  especial  inducements  are  offered. 

S.  M.  WARD  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  New  York. 

ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washing 
Union  troops,  should  be  E 
No.  65  Broadway.  " 


HOLIDAY  PRESENTS, 

J.  H.  Winslow  & Co. 

THE  GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY  EVER  OFFERED 
TO  SECURE  GOOD  JEWELRY  AT 
LOW  PRICES. 


100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  GOLD 
PENS,  BRACELETS,  LOCKETS,  RINGS,  GENT’S 
PINS,  SLEEVE  BUTTONS,  STUDS,  ETC., 

Worth  $500,000, 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you  are 
to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particulars ; also 
terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  Regiment  and 
Town  in  the  Country. 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


i GUE.  A speedy  cure  warranted.  Send  $3  00  to  Dr. 
1 DIX,  Box  596,  Philadelphia  P.  O.  Agents  wanted. 


DEMORESTS  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  and  Mme. 

DEMORESrS  MIRROR  OF  FASHIONS— furnish- 
ing an  attractive  array  of  useful  and  artistic  literary  nov- 
elties. A splendid  programme  for  1S65.  The  splendid 
January  Number,  with  New  Year’s  Music,  New  Year’s 
Engravings,  New  Year's  Dresses,  New  Year's  Poetry,  New 
Receipts  and  Household  Matters,  and  a grund*Literary 
Entertainment  for  the  New  Year.  Do  not  fail  to  see  the 
splendid  January  Number,  ready  next  week.  Single  cop- 
ies 25  cents,  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Yearly 
$3,  with  a large  and  splendid  steel  engraving,  or  a pack- 
age of4wo  dollars’  worth  of  full-sized  patterns,  as  a pre- 
ntitini  to  each  subscriber.  Splendid  premiums  and  terms 
to  clubs.  Address  WM.  JENNINGS  DEMORE8T,  No.  89 
Beekman  Oureet,  New  York.  Back  Numbers,  as  speci- 
mens, sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Over  ten  dollars’  worth 
of  full-sized  patterns,  and  three  dollars’  worth  of  new  mu- 
sic, will  be  given  in  the  Magazine  daring  the  year. 


FURNITURES. 

Enameled  Chamber  Furniture 

The  best  assortment  of  ENAMELED  FURNITURE,  in 
all  colors  and  style*,  Walnut  and  Chestnut,  Plain  and  Or- 
namental, in  Suites,  Wholesale  and  Retail.  Also,  Mat- 
tresses and  Palliasses.  WARREN  WARD,  277  Canal  St. 


tie  of  every  wl 
costume  to  the  latest  effusion  of  the  American  Muse.  The 
Number  for  January  is  issued  in  the  highest  style  of  picto- 
rial illustration,  together  with  valuable  literary  contribu- 
tions from  famous  writers,  including  a gem  from  a popu- 
lar living  poet. — A'.  Y.  Tribune. 

SANTA  CLAUS 

Automaton  Negro  Dancer 
(patented  Sept.  27,  1804) 
• imitates  the  motions  of  a 
A living  negro,  affordingin- 
II  finite  amusement  to  both 
’ll  old  and  young — price  $2. 
n Also  Tool  Chests,  kitchen 
||  toys,  made  of  strong  tin- 
ned iron;  box  of  10  articles 
for$l  75;  20  or  more,  $3 
to  $5.  Magic  apple-parer, 
the  best  in  the  market,  all 
cast  iron,  $1  60.  ANYtoy 
furnished  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.  Or- 
ders with  Cash  will 
receive  prompt  at- 

_ s Healers  supplied 
__=on  the  most  favors. 
=£~.  blc  terms. 

— Berendsohn  Bros., 
103  Beektnan  Street, 
New  York. 


The  Great  Inside  Route  for 

BOSTON. 

STONINGTON  STEAMBOAT  LINE, 

VIA  GROTON  AND  PROVIDENCE. 
The  Oldest,  Quickest,  Safest,  and  Most  Direct, 
AVOIDING  “POINT  JUDITH." 

The  magnificent  Steamer 
COMMONWEALTH, 

On  TUESDAYS,  THURSDAYS,  and  SATURDAYS. 

The  elegant  Steamer 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK, 

On  MONDAYS,  WEDN ESDA Y S,  and  FRIDAYS, 
AT  4 O’CLOCK  P.M. 

These  boats  Btart  from  Pier  No.  18  North  River  (foot  of 
Cortlandt  St.),  and  are  acknowledged  by  all  experienced 
travellers  to  be  among  the  largest,  strongest,  most  com- 
fortable, and  best  that  have  ever  run  in  American  waters. 
At  all  seasons  and  in  all  weather  these  boats  invariably 
make  the  passage  on  time.  Sumptuous  suppers  and  lux- 
uriously furnished  state-rooms  are  marked  features  of  the 
“floating  palaces.” 

Berthe  and  State-rooms  may  be  secured  at  Hamden's 
Express  Office,  No.  65  Broadway,  and  at  No.  115  West  St., 
New  York,  and  at  No.  76  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

M.  R.  SIMONS,  Agent, 

Merchants’  Navigation  and  Transportation  Co. 


Printing-Presses  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  88x51.  Price  $3500. 

Also  one  Adams  Press,  26x40,  $1500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,  N.Y. 


The  Graefenbergf  Company’s 

UTERINE  CATHOLICON  (Marshall’s). 

An  infallible  cure  for  “Female  Weakness,’’  and  all 
Uterine  complnints  of  women. 

Price  $1  50  per  bottle.  Five  bottles  for  Six  Dollars. 

The  Geaefknberg  Vegetable  Pills. 

The  beat  Pill  in*the  world  for  family  use,  and  for  all  Bil- 
ious and  Liver  complaints.  Price  25  cents  per  box. 
Address  all  orders  to  J.  F.  BRIDGE,  M.D., 

Resident  Physician  GRAEFENBERG  COMPANY, 
No.  139  William  8trect,  near  Fulton,  New  York. 
Hr  Inquire  of  Dealers  everywhere 


Old  Eyes  Made  New. 

A pamphlet  directing  how  to  speedily  restore  sight 
and  give  up  spectacles,  without  aid  of  doctor  or  medicine. 
Sent  by  mail,  free,  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Address 

E.  B.  FOOTE,  M.D., 

1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


SOMETHING  MEW. 
Agents  Warded 

Throughout  the  conn’  .y,  to  sell  new  style  articles  of  uni- 
versal use,  both  in  ■ id  out  of  the  army.  Inclose  two  red 
stamps,  and  send  ’ >r  circular,  to 

Y.  DF'  aFIELD,  35  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


BRGBIE’S 

Winter  Cloaks. 

An  endless  variety  of  every  kind  of 

FASHIONABLE  WINTER  GARMENTS, 

At  Prices  reduced  to  Gold  Standard. 

GEO.  BRODIE,  300  Canal  St.,  N.  7., 
Loader  of  Fashions. 


INQUIRE  FOR 

TUCKER'S  PATENT  SPRING  BEDS. 

For  sale  by  the  Furniture  Dealers  generally  through  the 
United  States.  At  wholesale  by  111RAM  TUCKER, 
117  and  119  Court  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


STAMMERING 


Attention  Company  I 

Clark's  Onguent,  a powerful  stimulant.  Each  packet 
warranted  to  produce  a full  set  of  whiskers  or  moustaches 
in  six  weeks  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  in- 

iury  to  the  skin.  Any  person  using  this  Onguent,  and 
□ding  it  not  as  represented,  by  informing  me  of  the  fact, 
can  have  their  money  returned  them  at  any  time  within 
3 months  from  day  of  purchase.  Price  $1 00.  Sent  sealed 
and  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 
Address,  A.  C.  CLARK, 

P.  O.  Drawer  118, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Albums  for  the  Army. 

OUR  NEW  POCKET 
ALBUM, 

bolding  16  pictures,  and 

SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS, 

9ES  is  the  ch;  apest  and  brat 
Pocket  Album  ever 
offered  to  the 
Public. 

' Sent  by  mail 
receipt  i 

SAMUEL  BOWLES  & COMPANY, 

Photograph  Album  Manufacturers, 

Springfield,  Mass. 

FLAYING  CARES. 

The  American  Card  Company's 
New  Union  Playing-  Cards, 
National  Emblems. 


and  Major  for  Jack. 

All  the  games  can  be  played  as  readily  as  with  cards 
bearing  foreign  emblems.  Each  pack  is  pnt  up  in  an  ele- 
gant card-case,  and  then  in  dozen  boxes  for  the  trade. 

In  order  that  all  dealers  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
sell  these  cards,  a sample  box  of  twelve  packs  will  be  sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  Five  Dollars.  Address 
AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY, 

No.  14  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


The  Best  Strengthening  Plaster 

IS  THE  POROUS  PLASTER  OF  DR.  ALLCOCK. 

They  are  warranted  to  keep  for  twenty  years,  but,  may 
be  returned  for  fresh  plasters  without  charge. 

IMPORTANT  QUALITIES. 

They  will  cure  a weakness  of  the  back,  pain  of  the  side, 
a lameness  of  the  knee  or  of  the  ankle,  or  cold  feet,  sooner 
and  with  more  comfort  than  any  other  application. 

Sold  by  all  dealers.  Principal  office  No.  294  Canal  St. 


DRAWING  WITHOUT  A MASTER. 

Any  novice,  old  or  young,  with  the  aid  of  my  “ Drawing 
Instrument,"  can  copy  engravings  of  all  kinds ; also  draw 
Buildings,  Machinery,  Natural  Scenery,  and  any  living 
thing,  with  perfect  accuracy , the  first  time  of  trying. 

Any  one  can  make  money  with  this  instrument  by 
draughting,  sketching,  &c  Price,  with  full  directions,  $3. 
Sent  free  to  any  address  (for  $3),  on  receipt  of  an  order. 
Address  J.  IIAMMOND,  P.  O.  Box  1591,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Madame  pemorests  imperial  dress  ele- 
vator— the  most  convenient,  the  most  useful,  the 
most  perfect,  and  the  most  indispensable  arrangement  for 
raising  the  dress  in  the  fashionable  style.  To  be  found  at 
Mme.  DEMORESTS  EMPORIUM  OF  FAST  LION,  No.  473 
Broadway ; No.  27  East  Fourteenth  Street;  No.  134  Pierre- 
pont  Street,  Brooklyn;  and  all  the  princ'pal  trimming 
stores.  Price  75  cents  and  $1. 

)’DOR!  O’ DOR! 

DR,  BRIGGS'S 

Golden  O'Dor 

Will  force  a beanttful  set  of 

Whiskers  or  Mustaches 


e smoothest  face  in  fi 


r On  Bald  Heads,  B 


if  thousands.  I send  my  Golden  O’Dor  by  mail, 
d post-paid,  for  $1  25.  Send  all  orders  to 
DR.  C.  BRIGGS, 

P.  O.  Drawer  6308,  Chicago,  I1L 


9i. 


WHISKERS. 


stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Entire  satisfaction  . 
money  refunded.  Descriptive  circulars  mailed  free.  Ad- 
dress E.  L.  SANFORD,  Lansingburg,  N.  Y. 


DIAMOND  PARLOR  MATCHES. 

These  matches  are  the  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD— SURE 
FIRE— NO  SULPHUR— no  disagreeable  smell,  and  a 
luxury  and  comfort  to  smokers  and  people  with  weak 
lungs.  For  sale  wholesale  and  retail  by  the 

LODI  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

66  Courtland  Street,  New  York. 


$7 


OFFICER’S 

WATCH. 


$9 


Onr  whole  stock  of  nnported  Watches,  suitable  for 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  Presents,  being  of  rich  and 
novel  designs,  arc  now  offered  at  reduced  prices.  Single 
Watches  at  Wholesale  rates. 

An  Elegant  Watcii  in  Fine  Gold  Plated  Double  Cases 
Richly  Engraved,  Turned  Centre,  Carved  Balance  Bridge, 
English  Full  Plate  Jeweled  Movements,  adjusted  Regu- 
lator, Spring  Bolt,  Spado  Hands,  and  Fine  Enameled  White 
Dial,  ft  serviceable  article  in  running  order,  with  Key, 
Case,  etc.,  complete,  and  n Gent’s 

Handsome  Vest  Chain 
and  a beautifnl 
Minlatukb  Gold  Locket, 

to  match,  with  Double  Cases,  Box,  and  Glass  for  Two  Like - 
nesses— a beautifi  il  Holiday  Present.  Sent  by  mail  to  aa£ 
address  for  only  $9. 

A Neat  Silver  Watch,  especially  adapted  for  array 
use.  In  Heavy  Double  Cases,  Small  Size,  same  as  tha 
above,  with  Key,  Case,  etc.,  complete,  and  Gent’s  Vest 
Chain,  Engraved  Double  Case  Locket,  etc.  Sent  by  mail 
to  any  address  for  only  $7. 

The  Imperial  Watch, 

Containing  a Rare  and  Wonderf  ul  Combination  of  Me- 
chanical Effects,  combining  within  its  cuses  and  attached 
' " achinery  a 


mometkr,  an  accurately  adjusted  Mariner's  Compos < in 
miniature,  sunk  in  Dial,  and  a Reliable  Calendar,  indi- 
cating day  of  month,  week,  etc.,  in  Case,  rendering  this 
Watch  a perfect  Stokm,  Heat,  and  Time  Indicator.  The 
beautiful  machinery  of  this  valuable  Watch  is  encased  in 
Finely  Finished  Double  Hunting,  Magic  Spring  19  Line 
Cases  (the  outer  cases  being  of  fine  18-Carat  Gold , inner 
cases  of  Solid  Gold  Composite),  Richly  Engraved  Top  and 
Bottom,  with  Panel  for  Name,  Turned  Nerl,  movable 
Pendant  Bow,  and  Fancy  Push  Spring.  Genuine  English 
Improved  Jeweled  Action,  M.  J.  Tobias  movements.  Pol- 
ished Cap  and  Doom,  Self-acting  Click,  Equal  Balance, 
Independent  Actions,  Fine  White  Dials,  Polished  Steel  Cut 
Hands,  and  is  an  Exact  Imitation  of  $100  watch,  and 
used  by  the  Royal  Engineers  and  Officers  of  the  British 
Army.  None  Genuine  unless  bearing  our  private  trade- 
mark. Price  per  single  one,  all  complete,  by  mail,  $20. 

CATELY  BROTHERS,  Sole  Importers, 

102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  Established  1855. 

The  Great  Novelty. 

Splendid  Gifts  for  the  Holidays. 

Send  25  cents,  and  get  one  certificate,  and  learn  how  to 
make  $10  a day  and  get  a watch  free. 

G.  S.  HASKINS  & CO.,  S6  Beekman  Street,  N.Y. 


VALENTINES. 

I am  now  manufacturing,  and  will  be  ready  to  fill  orders 
ou  and  after  Dec.  1st.  Catalogues  sent  free  on  addressing 
B.  W.  Hitchcock,  Valentine  Hd.  Qre.,14  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  S.  VOLUNTEER  INSTITUTE. 

$50,000  Worth  of  Real  Estate. 

50,000  Highly  Embellished  Steel-Plate  Portraits  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Lieut.-Gen.  Grant,  Gen. 
McClellan,  and  the  corps  commanders  of  our  army,  will  be 
distributed  among  the  subscribers  to  the  N.  Y.  S.  Volunteer 
Institute,  for  the  education  and  support  of  the  orphan 
children  of  our  volunteers,  on  Washington’s  Birthday, 
Fi  b.  22.  18(16.  Every  person  sending  $2  by  in  • il.  addiv-s- 
ed  to  CAPT.  H.  K.  RANDALL,  Treasurer,  Post-Office  Box 
No.  4262,  New  York  City,  will  receive  any  one  of  these  en- 
gravings, and  a certificate  of  subscription,  which  will  en- 
title the  holder  to  one  share  in  this  property,  which  will 
be  distributed  as  stated.  For  further  particulars,  send  for 
Circular.  COL.  W.  H.  YOUNG,  President. 

CAPT.  H.  R.  RANDALL,  Treas. 

C.  A.  THOMPSON,  Secretary. 


FIRESIDE  READING. 

NEW  BOOKS 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Nxw  York. 

Harper  & Brothers,  will  send  any  of  the  following 
Works  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
TST"  Harper’s  Catalogue  and  Harper’s  Trade  List 
sent  by  Mail  on  receipt  of  Five  Cents. 

CAPTAIN  HALL’S  ARCTIC  RESEARCHES  AND  LTFH 
AMONG  THE  ESQUIMAUX.  Arctic  Researches  and 
Life  among  the  Esquimaux:  being  the  Narrative  of  an 
Expedition  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  in  the  years 
1860,  1861,  and  1862.  By  Charles  Francis  Hall. 
With  Maps  and  100  Illustrations,  beautifully  engraved 
from  Designs  by  Charles  Parsons,  Henry  L.  Stephens, 
Sol.  Eytinge,  W.  S.  L.  Jewett,  and  Granville  Per- 
kins, after  Sketches  by  Mr.  Hall  and  Photographs.  8 vo. 
Cloth,  $4  50;  Half  Morocco,  $6  00. 

A narrative  of  extraordinary  individual  enterprise  and 
perseverance,  almost  unaided ; with  the  results  of  a long 
intercourse  with  the  Innuits,  and  full  description  of  their 
mode  of  life,  social,  political,  and  religious;  the  discovery 
of  actual  relics  of  the  expedition  of  Martin  Frobisher  of 
three  centuries  ago,  and  important  deductions  in  favor  of 

!’et  discovering  Borne  of  the  survivors  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
in’s  expedition,  toward  which  the  author,  Captain  Hall, 
has  just  started,  reinforced,  on  a second  expedition.  As 
regards  both  matter  and  manner,  it  takes  place  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  records  of  travel  and  adventure  for  which 
the  last  fifteen  years  have  been  so  prolific. 

QUEENS  OF  SONG  r being  Memoirs  of  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  Female  Vocalists  who  have  performed  on  the 
Lyric  Stage  from  the  Earliest  Days  of  Opera  to  the  Pres- 
ent Time.  To  which  is  added  a Chronological  List  of  all 
the  Operas  that  have  been  performed  in  Europe.  By 
Ellen  Creathohnb  Clayton.  With  Portraits  of  Mrs. 
Billington,  Madame  Pasta,  Madame  Sontag,  Madame 
Garcia  Malibran,  Madame  Giulia  GrisL  Madame  Clara 
Novello,  Madame  Viardot  Garcia,  Madame  Marietta  Al- 
boni,  Madame  Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt,  and  Madame 
Marietta  PiccolominL  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00 ; Half  Morocco, 
$4  50. 

Miss  Clayton’s  diligence  has  been  great  and  her  reading 
extensive,  and  of  the  materials  which  she  has  collected,  or 
which  have  been  placed  at  her  disposal,  she  has  made  a 
very  good  use.  She  appears  also  to  be  possessed  of  consid-  _ 
erable  knowledge  of  music;  her  critical  opinions  are  well 
expressed;  and  with  respect  to  the  composition  of  her 
work  nopossible  objection  can  be  made. — Lond.  Examiner. 
A pleasant  book. — London  A thenceum. 


“Chronicles  of  Carlingford,"  „ 

‘The  Laird  of  Norlaw,"  “The  Days  of  my  Life,”  &c- 
8vo,  Cloth,  $1 50;  Paper,  $1  00. 

MARGARET  DENZTL’S  HISTORY.  Annotated  by  her 
husband.  A Novel.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

UNDER  THE  BAN  (Le  Maudit).  Translated  from  the 
French  of  M.  L’AmiE  **  *.  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  75;  Paper, 
$125. 

“FROM  DAN  TO  BEERSIIEBA or,  The  Land  of 
Promise  as  it  now  Appears.  Including  a Description 
of  the  Boundaries,  Topography,  Agriculture,  Antiqui- 
ties Cities,  and  Present  Inhabitants  of  that  Wonderful 
Land.  With  Illustrations  of  the  remarkable  Accuracy 
of  the  Sacred  Writers  in  their  Allusions  to  their  Native 


UNIVER! 


OF  MICHIGAN 


JNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


December  17,  1864.] 


CONSTITUTION 

LIFE  SYRUP, 


‘Authentic,  deeply  interesting,  and  Instructive.’ 

JUST  TUBLISH ED— HEADLEY’S  LIFE  OF  MAJ.- 
GEN.  O.  M.  MITCHELL,  the  Astronomer  and  Patri- 
ot, entitled  THE  PATRIOT  BOY,  written  expressly  for 
Boys  and  Young  Men,  by  the  popular  Author  and  Biogra- 
pher, the  Rev.  P.  C.  HEADLEY.  1 vol.,  16mo.  Fancy 
Cloth.  300  pages.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  $1  50. 

Now  ready — Fourth  Thousand  of  Headley's  Boy’s  Life 
of  Lieut. -Gen.  U.  S.  GRANT,  entitled  THE  HERO  BOY. 
1 vol.,  lGmo.  9 illustrations.  Uniform  with  above.  For 
sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Price  $1  60.  WM.  H.  APPLE- 
TON,  Publisher,  No.  92  Grand  Street,  New  York. 


MUSIC  OMNIBUS, 


Complete. — 1600  tunes  for  violin,  flute  or  fife,  $2. 

Omnibus  No.  1 *00  tunes.  40  sets  of  quadrilles, 

100  contra  and  fancy  dances,  with  figures  and  calls;  100 
opera  melodies ; polkas,  marches,  quicksteps,  &c.,  $1  £5. 

Omnibus  No.  2. — 850  tunes.  200  Irish,  200  Scotch, 
and  -100  Opera  airs.  100  duets  for  violin  and  flute,  $1  25. 

Excelsior  B’k. — Latcsttunea:  inS  Nos.  66c., mailed. 

Musical  Instruments— Every  description.  Send 
stamp  for  price  list.  FRED.  BLUME,  208  Bowery. 


A handsome  engine  - turned  or  plain  sterling  silver 
double  electro-plated  Watch ; double  cases;  English  move- 
ments; fancy  steel  or  gold  cut  sweep  hands;  enameled 
dial;  new  stylo  of  index;  chain  action;  polished  cap; 
self-acting  balance ; and  reliable  time-keeper.  Especially 
adapted  for  army  use.  Price,  $T  00. 

A fine  16-carat  electro  gold  plated  watch,  same  as  the 
above,  in  perfect  running  order,  and  a reliable  time- 
keeper, sent  free  in  a neat  case  for  $9  00. 

American  Army  Watch. 

Imported  by  us  expressly  for  the  A mcrican  Trade.  In 
solid  Oriede  Gold  composite  hunting  «wea(Sandos  pattern), 
superbly  engraved,  or  massive  plain  cases,  the  outer  case 
being  19-carat  gold,  and  the  inner  one  solid  gold  com- 
posite; the  two  combinations  being  known  as  Oriede  Met- 
al, the  imitation  being  so  faultless  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
detected  from  solid  gold;  and  is  beautifully  engraved,  and 
finished  equal  to  a fine  gold  watch.  It  is  particularly  reo- 
ommended  not  only  for  beauty,  but  durability.  It  has  the 
genuine  European  jeweled  movements  (M.  J.  Tobias , Liv- 
erpool); improved  ruby  action;  independent  balance; 
sunk  seconds;  plain  or  fancy  enameled  dial;  steel  spade 
cut  hands ; fancy  push-pin;  lever-cap;  and  is  warranted 
for  one  year.  A single  one  sent  free  in  a Turkey  Morocco 
case,  with  a fine  French  curb  vest  chain,  for  $15  00. 

Our  stock  comprises  over  40  different  styles  of  European 
and  American  Watches  of  the  latest  and  most  snlable 
styles,  for  army  and  home  trade,  consisting  of  American 
Levers  in  various  styled  cases;  English  Chain  Levers; 
Hunting  Silver  and  Glass  Combination  Watches  (some- 
thing new) ; Thermometer  Watches,  Magic  Watches,  La- 
dies’ Petite  Watches,  Enameled  Watch e-s  Imperial  Du- 
plex Watches,  Officers’  Watches,  Photographic  Watches, 
Composite  Watches,  Gold  Levers*  Gold  Chronometers,  and 
various  other  styles.  Some  watches  as  low  ni  $6  00. 
Those  wishing  to  buy  single  Watches,  or  dealing  in  them, 
should  send  a stamp  for  our  descriptive  circular.  Address 
KELLEY  & ALLEN,  No.  200  Broadway,  New  York. 


IODIDE  POTASSIUM, 

WITH  THE  COMPOUND  CONCENTRATED  FLUID 
EXTRACT  OF  VALUABLE  MEDICINAL 
ROOTS  AND  HERBS. 


•JfcOnn  TO  $400  PF.R  MONTH.— A RARE  OPPOR- 
•P-iUlJ  '[’UNITY  FOR  GOOD  CANVASSERS.— 
Agents  wanted  to  take  orders  or  the  ACKNOWLEDGED 
KT  WUAKD  “Ills  TORY  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  RE- 
BELLION,” by  O.  J.  Victor,  Indorsed  by  the  President, 
Cabinet,  Members  of  Congress,  Governors,  Bancroft  the 
Historian,  &c.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  NOW  READY,  elegant- 
ly illustrated  with  steel  engravings ; also  to  take  orders 
fora  superbly  illustrated  edition  of  Mr.  Victor’s  popular 
and  valuable  “HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  CONSPIRA- 
CIES from  1760  to  I860;"  also  for  “ INCIDENTS  AND 
ANECNOTES  OF  THE  WAR;’’  and  for  a SPLENDID 
PORTRAIT  of  GENERAL  GRANT.  Sold  by  subscrip- 
tion only,  and  exclusive  territory  given.  Send  for  circu- 
lars of  terms.  Address  EDWARD  F.  HOVEY,  13  Spruce 
Street,  New  York. 


I will  send  the  Spnr-Carrier,  Boot-Drawer,  and  Panta- 
loon Guard  combined,  Tree  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  40  cts. 
Large  profits  to  dealers.  EGBERT  P.  WATSON,  Box 
7T3,  New  York  Post-Office. 


PREPARED  BY 

WILLIAM  H.  GREGG,  M.D., 
Graduate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New  York,  formerly  Assistant 
Physician  in  the  Blackwell’s  Island 
Hospitals,  lace  Medical  Inspector 
of  the  New  York  State  Vol- 
unteer Depots,  under 
Governor  Edwin  D. 

Morgan, 


CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO. 

BERG  k CO.’S  Celebrated 
PATENT  CIGARETTOS. 
Wholesale  Depot  at 

GAIL,  AX  & KBCIILER’8,  173,  175  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


g-A  WONDERFUL  DE-  r*. 

Jgjl  VELOFMENTS  hi 

MMM  WOODWARD’S  JUkI? 

Patent  Self-  Adjust-  ,/ycjS " ailMK 
ing  LANTERN  (just 
PPH  out)  has  the  following 

■"  > “ Lantern  yet  Invented.  1st  It  burns  with 
a brilliant  light,  and  can  not  be  easily  extinguished.  2d. 
The  glass  can  be  instantly  removed  for  denning,  or  re- 

E laced  when  broken.  3d.  It  is  the  best  made  nnd  most 
eautlfully  finished  of  any  Lantern  in  use.  Sample  of 
Lantern,  including  Snvage  & Co.’s  celebrated  No-Chimney 
Burner,  will  bo  sent  on  receipt  of  $2  50.  Send  for  circular 
and  price  list.  SAVAGE  & CO.,  286  Greenwich  St. 


Constitution  Life  Syrup 

HAS  PRODUCED  A REVOLUTION  IN  MEDICINE. 


Six  Dollars  made  from  fifty  cts.  Call  and  exam- 
ine. or  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  50  cents.  Retails 
for  $6,  by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


What  may  seem  almost  incredible  is  that  many  diseases 
hitherto  considered  hopelessly  Incurable  are  frequently 
cured  in  a few  days  or  weeks ; and  we  cheerfully  invite  the 
investigations  of  the  liberal-minded  and  scientific  to  cores 
which  have  no  parallel  at  the  pre-ent  day. 

, During  the  past  five  years  we  have  contended  with  ob- 
stacles, and  overcome  opposition,  as  herculean  as  were  ever 
encountered  by  any  reformers. 

RAPIDITY  OP  CURE. 

Some  say, 11  Your  cures  are  too  quick,"  while  others  doubt 
thair  permanence,  and  think  that  diseases  can  only  be  , 
cured  by  the  “slow,  recuperative  process  of  Nature." 

This  is  our  reply:  In  health  tho  body,  like  a well-bal-  i 
anced  scale,  is  in  a state  of  Equilibrium.  But  when,  from  i 
any  cause,  down  goes  one  side  of  the  scale,  we  have  the  ef- 
fects of  disease.  What  is  requisite  is  to  restore  the  nor- 
mal balance  of  the  scale. 

CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 
Is  a positive  and  specific  remedy  for  all  diseases  originating 
from  an  IMPURE  STATE  OF  THE  BLOOD,  and  for  all 
(hereditary)  Diseases  transmitted  from  Parent  to  Child. 

PARALYSIS. 

It  is  so  universally  admitted  that  Constitution  Lite 
Syrup  is  the  only  effective  means  of  restoration  in  the  va- 
rious forms  of  Paralysis,  that  we  need  not  reiterate  that  it 
is  emphatically  the  Great  Life-giving  Power. 

DYSPEPSIA. 

indigestion,  weight  at  stomach,  flatulence,  liver 

COMPLAINT,  WANT  OF  APPETITE,  BAD  BREATH, 
CONSTIPATION,  BILIOUSNESS. 

SCROFULA. 

STRUMA,  KING’S  EVIL,  GLANDULAR  SWELLINGS,  ERYSIPELAS, 
ULCERATION,  BALT  RHEUM. 

Tiffs  taint  (Hereditary  and  acquired),  filling  life  with 
untold  misery,  is,  by  all  usual  medical  remedies,  incurable. 

RHEUMATISM. 

L ARTHRITIS],  LUMBAGO,  NEURALGIA,  SCIATICA,  GOUT, 

TIC  DOLOUREAUX. 

If  there  is  any  disease  in  which  the  Constitution  Life 
Strut  is  a sovereign,  it  is  in  Rheumatism  and  its  kindred 
affections.  The  most  intense  pains  are  almost  instantly 
alleviated— enormous  swellings  are  reduced.  Cases,  chron- 
ic or  vicarious,  of  twenty  or  thirty  years’  standing,  have 
been  cured  by  us. 

CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 

Purges  the  system  entirely  from  all  the  evil  effects  of 
Mercury,  removing  the  Bad  Breath,  and  curing  the  Weak 
Joints  and  Rheumatic  Pains  which  the  use  of  Calomel  is 
sure  to  produce.  It  hardens  Spongy  Gums,  and  secures  the 
Teeth  as  firmly  as  ever. 

CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 
Eradicates,  root  and  branch,  all  Eruptive  Diseases  of  the 
Skin,  like 

ULCERS,  PIMPLES,  BLOTCHES, 

And  all  other  difficulties  of  this  kind,  which  so  much  dis- 
figure the  outward  appearance  of  both  males  and  females, 
often  making  them  a disgusting  object  to  themselves  and 
their  friends. 

For  all  Forms  of  Ulcerative  Diseases, 

Either  of  the  Nose,  Throat,  Tongue,  Spine,  Forehead,  or 
Scalp,  no  remedy  has  ever  proved  its  equaL 

Moth  Patches  upon  the  female  face,  depending  upon  a 
diseased  action  of  the  Liver,  are  very  unpleasant  to  the 
young  wife  and  mother.  A few  bottles  of  Constitution 
Life  Syrup  will  correct  the  secretion,  and  remove  the  de- 
posit, which  is  directly  nnder  the  skin. 

Diseases  of  the  Liver,  giving  rise  to  Languor,  Dizziness, 
Indigestion,  Weak  Stomach,  or  an  ulcerated  or  cancerous 
condition  of  that  organ,  accompanied  with  burning  or  oth- 
er unpleasant  symptoms,  will  be  relieved  by  the  use  of 

Constitution  Life  Syrup. 

As  a General  Blood-Purifying  Agent,  the  Life  Syrup 
stands  unrivaled  by  any  preparation  in  the  world. 

THE  RICH  AND  POOR 

Are  liable  to  the  same  diseases.  Nature  and  Science  have 
made  the  Constitution  Life  Syrup 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

PURE  BLOOD 

Produces  healthy  men  and  women ; and  if  the  constitntion 
is  neglected  in  youth,  disease  and  early  death  is  the  reanlt. 
Do  not  delay  when  the  means  are  so  near  at  hand,  and 
within  the  reach  of  all. 


SHULTS’  CURLIQUE.  For  curling  the  Hair. 
Price  50  cents.  Sent  sealed  and  post-paid.  Address 

C.  F.  S1IULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Keep  your  Pantaloons  out  of  the  mud  I 


Shults’  Onguenti  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  post- 
paid, for  50  cents.  Address  C.  F.  SHULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


‘ ‘ Cultivate  the  Beautiful : the  Useful  will  take 
care  of  itself.” 

The  Prettiest  Present  for  a Friend  ib  a 

PHOTOGRAPH  ALBUM. 

A splendid  Album,  holding  50  pictures,  bound  in 
French  Morocco,  full  gilt,  with  two  clasps,  spring  back, 
and  a perfect  book  in  every  respect,  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail,  post-paid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $4  60.  Same 
Album,  holding  40  pictures,  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of 
$3  75.  Pocket  Albums,  French  Morocco,  holding  24 
pictures,  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  $1  50.  Pocket  Albums, 
French  Morocco,  holding  16  pictures,  will  be  sent  on  re- 
ceipt of  $1.  The  above  prices  for  the  goods  described  are 
lower  than  ever  before  offered.  Agents  wanted.  Address 
J.  R.  HAWLEY  & CO.,  164  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
or  165  William  Street,  New  York. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES?— My  Onguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1 — 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


The  Most  Popular  Piano  Songs. 

“’Twas  F.vening,  at  the  Window."  Hoffman.  80 

“Do  they  pray  for  me  at  Home ?"  Fiske.  80 

“I’m  lonely  since  my  Mother  died."  Thompson.  30 
“I  live  for  those  who  love  me."  Clark.  30 

“ Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground."  Kittredge.  80 
“I’d  choose  to  be  a Baby."  (Comic.)  Buckley.  30 

Copies  mailed,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  OLIVER 
DITSON  & CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


GREAT  CHANCE  to  MAKE  MONEY 

And  to  receive  a WATCH  FREE,  by  selling  our  great 
NOVELTY  and  NATIONAL  PRIZE  PACKETS,  contain- 
ing fine  stationery  and  one  chance  in  the  great  sale  of 
$650,000  of  Watches,  Jewelry,  &c.  These  Packets  retail 
for  30  cents,  and  agents  and  dealers  remitting  us  $17,  we 
will  send  100  Packets  and  a fine  Silver  Watch,  thns  giv- 
ing the  best  chance  to  make  money  ever  offered,  as  these 
Packets  sell  rapidly,  the  stationery  alone  being  worth 
more  than  the  price  naked.  Sample  Packet,  with  Cer- 
tificate, mailed  on  receipt  of  50  cents.  Circulars  sent  free. 

G.  S.  HASKINS  & CO.,  36  Beokman  St.,  N.  Y. 


MRS.  SPENCE'S  POSITIVE  and  NEGATIVE  POW- 
DERS  cure  all  nervous  diseases.  Neuralgias,  Head- 
aches, Diseases  of  Females,  nud  Fevers.  Mailed,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  $1.  Send  for  circular.  Address  A.  M. 
SPENCE,  No.  97  St.  Mark’s  Place,  New  York. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CO.,  780 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  publish  Cards  in  end- 
less variety  for  the  trade.  Send  for  catalogue. 


“ The  West  Indian  Hair 
Curler,”  • 

Warranted  to  curl  the  most  straight  and  stiff  hair,  on 
the  first  application,  into  short  ringlets  or  waving  mass- 
ive curls.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1  00.  Ad- 
dress WAUD  GILBERT  LYON, 

Box  5251,  New  York  Post-Office. 


DR  GLOVER’S  LEVER 
[TRUSS  retains  and  cures 
I more  ruptures  than  any  oth- 
'crs.  It  gives  perfect  ease 
and  comfort  Elastic  Stock- 
ings, Belts,  Bandages,  <fcc. 
No.  4 ANN  STREET. 
Established  30  years. 


The  Patent  Army  Pocket  Pipe  and  Cigar-Holder  com- 
bined is  decidedly  the  best  Smoking  Pipe  ever  invented. 
It  imparts  a rich  soothing  flavor  to  the  Tobacco ; is  of  el- 
egant appearance  and  finish ; with  fine  carved  Horn  Mouth- 
piece and  Cigar-Holder.  It  is  easy  to  carry,  easy  to  clean, 
nnd  is  always  ready  for  a good  smoke.  Sample  dozen  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  $2  60.  Address 

RICHARDS  & CO.,  97  William  Street,  New  York. 


Every  Sutler  wants  my  patent  Spur-Carrier. 


Burnett's  Coco ain r has  received  strong  certificates 
of  its  virtues  as  a hair  preparation  from  every  section  of 
the  country.  Worthless  imitations  abonnd,  all  tending  to 
increase  the  popularity  of  the  original  article.  It  is  the 
result  of  much  experiment  and  study,  and  is  inimitable. 


Whiskers!  Whiskers!  My  Onguent  will  force 
them  to  grow  on  the  smoothest  face  in  21  days.  Satisfaction 
given  or  money  refunded.  Price  50  cts.,  or  6 packages  for 
$1,  by  mail.  Address  M.  A.  J AGGERS,  Calhoun,  IU. 

Wonderful!  Strange ! Full  instructions  by 
which  any  person  can  master  the  art  of  Ventriloquism  in 
a lew  hoars.  Satisfaction  given  or  money  refunded.  Sent 
by  mail  for  50  cts.  Address  M.  A.  Jaggers,  Calhoun,  111. 

LADIES,  use  no  more  Rouge  for  your  com- 
plexions. It  can  deceive  no  one,  no  matter  how  well  ap- 
plied. If  you  would  have  sparkling  eyes,  rosy  cheeks,  a 
complexion  of  dazzling  beauty,  follow  my  directions. 

Address,  inclosing  $1,  C.  L.  BARING, 

Box  No.  5588  N.  Y.  P.  O. 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE 


UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT. 


MERICAN  EXPRESS  CO. 


NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 


The  General  Office  of  the 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY, 

Including  the  offices  of  tho  Treasurer,  Manager,  Cashier, 
Superintendent,  Transfer  Clerk,  and  the  Money  Delivery 
Department,  will  be  removed  from  No.  61  Hudson  Street  to 
Nos.  122  and  124  BROADWAY,  corner  of  CEDAR  ST., 
On  Thursday,  December  t. 

Tho  Freight  Depot,  for  the  reception  and  delivery  of 
goods  and  packages  of  every  description,  will  be  continued 
at  No.  61  HUDSON  STREET,  corner  of  JAY. 

WELLS,  BUTTERFIELD  k CO. 

Alex.  Holland,  Treasurer, 

New  York,  Nov.  30,  1864 


Riding  School,  510  Broadway, 
Wk  [K7*  directly  opposite  St.  Nicholas 

Hotel.  Holiday  ami  Birthday 
fafSjfflfcL. Oifts  for  the  young;  Cran- 
^ dnll’s  Patent  Spring  Rocking 
Horse ; McKensio's  Patent 
HvV  / .jigs.  Canteiing  Horse ; Brown’s 
Patent  Baby -Tender;  Self- 
Operating  Springs ; Baby- 
.lumpers;  Carriages;  Sleds; 
Parlor  Skates;  Velocipedes; 
*^™^“#**  ' Negro- Dancers;  Dolls  that 

walk,  and  Dolls  that  talk;  and  Toys  in  variety.  Send 
stamp  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  Price  List. 

LEWIS  TIBBAL. 


CHASE’S  CHEMICAL  COMPOUND 

For  the  Beard.  One  bottle  will  force  a vigorous  growth 
of  hair  upon  the  smoothest  face  in  five  weeks,  or  npon 
bald  heads  in  eight  weeks.  Testimonials  of  thousands 
given.  Circulars  mailed  free.  Warranted  as  represented, 
or  money  returned.  Price  $1,  or  four  bottles  for  $3.  Sent 
sealed  and  post-paid.  Address  S.  S.  CHASE, 

P.  O.,  Drawer  359,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


This  is  the  Leg  which  is  steadily  supplanting  the  many 
“best  legs  in  the  world." 

The  reasons  for  this  may  be  learned  from  “CIRCULAR 
No.  5,"  just  issued,  which  describes  the  Leg,  sets  forth  its 
advantages,  and  contains  testimonials  and  all  other 
needful  information. 

Soldiers  entitled  to  a Government  Leg  can  receive  the 
Salem  Leg  without  charge.  Address 

SALEM  LEG  COMPANY,  Salem,  Mass. 


Every  adnlt  male  wants  my  Pantaloon  Guard. 

JOMINI’S  GRAND 

Military  Operations. 

Or,  A Critical  and  Military  History  of  the  Wars  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  aB  contrasted  with  the  Modern  Sys- 
tem : together  with  a few  of  the  most  important  Principles 
in  tho  Art  of  War.  By  Baron  Jomini,  General-in-Chief, 
and  Aid-dr-Camp  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Col.  8.  A.  Hollahird,  U.  S.  A.  Illus- 
trated with  an  Atlas  of  40  Maps  and  Plans.  2 vols.,  8vo, 
and  A Has,  red  cloth,  $15.  This  day  published  by  D.  VAN 
NOSTRAND,  No.  1!'2  Broadway. 

Copies  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  DECEMBER,  18G4. 


SW  Sent  ever y where  by  Mail,  post-paid. 

EXTENSION  SILVER-MOUNTED  HOLDERS 

WITH  COMPOSITE 

REVERSE  LEAD  PENCILS. 


Important  to  Subscribers. 

Subscribers  to  the  MAGAZINE  and  WEEKLY  will 
find  upon  the  wrapper  of  each  Humber  a Statement  of 
A ccount  The  figures  on  the  direction-label  following  the 
Fame  show  the  Xumbcr  with  which  the  Subscription 
EXPIRES,  as  noted  on  our  books.  Every  Subscriber 
may  thus  ascertain  whether  he  has  received  the  proper 
credit  for  his  remittance,  and  also  when  to  renew  his 
Subscription.  In  renewing  Subscriptions,  Subscribers 
are  particularly  requested  to  name  the  HUMBER  with 
which  the  New  Subscri2)tion  should  commence ; they  will 
thus  avoid  receiving  duplicates,  or  missing  any  Humber. 
It  is  desirable  that  a Renewal,  should  be  received  a few 
weeks  BEFORE  the  expiration  of  the  former  Subscrip- 
tion, in  order  that  our  books  may  be  kept  properly  ad- 
justed. Attention  to  this  will  obviate  nine-tenths  of  the 
errors  which  annoy  both  Publishers  and  Subscribers. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Five  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 

Harter’s  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


In  cases  of  one  dozen  each ; the  boxes  are  finely  finished 
and  cloth  lined,  ao  that  the  contents  can  sustain  no  injury 
in  transportation.  Prices  the  same  as  before  the  war. 

The  Holders  are  of  the  most  liandBome  and  durable  con- 
struction ; are  heavily  silver  plated,  with  an  extension  of 
three  lengths.  All  are  engraved,  chased,  or  engine-turned, 

- ’ * -urpassed  by  any  others.  Ourprices 

sold  in  dozens  only,  are  as  follows : 


Five  Anatomical  Engravings. 

Has  information  never  before  published. 

Sent  free,  in  a sealed  envelope  for  10  cents. 

Address  Box  4652,  New  York  Post-Office. 


and  for  beauty  are  not  si 
for  the  holders  nnd  pens, 

Size  One.— 'Vhen 

per  dozen,  by  mail  post 

Size  Two- wheu  

per  dozen,  by  mail  post-paid,  $12 ; retails  at  $3  each. 

Size  Three. — when  open,  61  inches  in  length.  Price 
per  doz,  by  mail  post-p'd,  $1 9 25 ; retail^  at  $5  and  upward. 

Size  Four.— When  open,  7i  inches  in  length.  Price 
per  doz.,  by  mail  post-paid,  $26 ; retails  at  $0  and  upward. 

Size  Five —When  open,  8 inches  in  length.  Price 
per  doz. , by  mail  post-p'd,  $33  50;  retails  at  $10  and  upw'd. 

Sent  to  the  army  nnd  elsewhere  by  mail  post-paid.  Also 
Watches  and  Jewelry  in  great  variety,'  at  the  lowest 
prices  for  cash.  Send  for  circular.  Registered  letters  at 
our  risk.  Orders  respectfully  solicited.  Address  T.  k H. 
GAUGHAN,  Manufacturers,  116  Broadway,  New  York. 


So  do  all  shoe-dealers. 


CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 

IS  THE  POOR  MAN’S  FRIEND,  AND  THE  RICH 
MAN’S  BLESSING. 

Buy  it,  Take  it,  and  be  Cnrcd. 

WILLIAM  H.  GREGG,  M.D., 
Sole  Proprietor, 

NEW  YORK. 

PRICE  $1  PER  BOTTLE.  SIX  BOTTLES  FOR  $5. 
637“  Sent  by  Express  to  all  parts  of  the  Country,  zrs 

MORGAN  & ALLEN, 
WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS,  AGENTS, 
No.  46  Cliff  Street,  Now  York. 

bold  wholesale  by 

JOHNSON.  HOLLOWAY  & COWDEN, Philadelphia,  Pa. 
GEORGE  C.  GOODWIN  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
FULLER,  FINCTI  & FULLER,  Chicago,  III. 

JOHN  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati.  Ohio-. 

COLLINS  BROTHERS,  St  Utlu.  1 1 1 T 1 L 


Howard’s  “Improved” 


Soldier’s  Money-Belt. 

Every  Soldier  can  have  one  sent  to  him  by  return  mail, 
free  of  postage,  by  enclosing  $2  50  or  $3  00,  according  to 
the  quality  desired.  Large  discount  to  dealers.  Address 
HOWARD  BELT  CO.,  436  Broadway,  New  York. 


Arthur's  Magazine  deservedly  enjoys  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  best  moral  literary  magazines  published 
in  America — Coburg  Sentinel,  C.  W. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 4 00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 1 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be.  allotted  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  tt  Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Terms  to  Advertisers — One  Dollar  per  line  for  in- 
side, and  One  Dollar  arid  Fifty  Cents  per  line  for  out- 
side Adverripnentieachjnfetiion. 

'-'I  I y harper Brothers,  publishes*. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


$125  A MONTH. 


WANTED Sewing-Machine  Agents  1 Every  where, 

to  in  trod  nee  the  new  Shaw  <fc  Clark  Sixteen  Dollar 
Family  Soring  Machine,  the  only  low  price  machine  in  the 
country  which  is  licensed  by  Grover  & Baker,  Wheeler  & 
Wilson,  Howe,  Singer  & Co.,  and  Bnchelder.  Salary  and 
expenses,  or  large  commissions  allowed.  All  other  ma- 
chines now  sold  for  less  than  forty  dollars  each  are  infri nge- 
ments,  and  the  seller  and  user  liable.  Illustrated  circulars 
sent  free.  Address  SHAW  & CLARK,  Biddeford,  Maine. 


ARTHUR’S  HOME  MAGAZINE, 

Edited  by  T.  S.  Arthur  and  Virginia  F.  Townsend. 

Yearly  Teems,  in  Advance. — One  copy,  $2  50;  three 
copies,  $6  00;  five  copies,  nnd  one  to  geltcr-up  of  club, 
$10  00;  nine  copies,  and  one  to  getter-tip  of  club,  $15  00. 

BJT  A beautiful  PREMIUM  PLATE,  entitled  “THE 
INFANCY  OF  811 AKSPEARE,"  will  be  mailed  to  each 
person  who  sends  us  a club  of  subscribers.  It  will  also  be 
mailed  to  each  single  subscriber  from  whom  we  receive 
$2  50.  Address  T.  S.  ARTHUR  & CO., 

823  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia. 


CiTO  A MONTH  l I want  agents  every  where,  at  $70 
■P/Ui  month,  expenses  paid,  to  sell  Fifteen  Articles, 
tho  best  selling  ever  offered.  Full  parliculars/rec.  Ad- 
dress OTIS  T.  GAREY,  Biddeford,  Maine. 


OF  MICHIGAN 


SteelCollars 


Wa  r d’s  Pat  ent 

. FRENCH  PRINTED 

PAPER  COLLARS 

TO  BE  HAD  AT  ALL 

Cents  Furnishing  Stores: 
MANUFACT0RY,387BWay.  NY, 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[December  17,  1864. 


$15  PEAlAJ  $15 

And  a Bplendid  Watch  given  free,  selling  our  Latest 
Novelty  for  the  Holiday  Trade,  now  creating  such  an 
Immense  Sensa  tin  and  extraordinary  demand  through- 
out the  Army  an!  Country.  The  Great,  New,  and  JPon- 
der/ul  Prize  Port  folios.  Extra  Large.  Size  6 by  10. 
Just  Out.  Each  of  which  contuins  Several  Dollars'  Worth 
of  useful  and  Valuable  Goods , Prizes,  &c.  Price  only  25 
cents.  Articles  that  Soldiers  and  Families  can  not  do 
without.  Thousands  sold  every  day.  100  Port-folios,  with 
Jewelry,  &c..  and  a beautiful  watch,  sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  $15.  Soldiers  can  clear  a Month's  Pay  in  one 
day.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town,  village,  and  camp 
for  this  Standard  Article.  A splendid  Gold  or  Silver 
Watch  presented  free  as  a premium  to  every  Agent. 
This  is  the  greatest  money-making  and  surest  business  of 
the  day.  Profits  very  large.  Sales  rapid.  We  guarantee 
any  agent  $15  per  day.  All  goods  forwarded,  with  pre- 
miums, same  day  the  order  is  received.  Catalogues,  with 
Premium  Inducements , sent  free.  S.  C.  RICKARDS  & 
CO.,  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  Sole  Manufacturers. 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watch,  Double 
Case,  Lever,  Cap,  small  Bize,  white  enameled  dial,  cut 
hands,  “ English  Movements,"  and  correct  time-keeper, 
with  an  accurate  “ Miniature  Calendar,"  indicating  the 
“ Day  of  the  Week,  Month,  dec.,"  in  back  case. 

A single  one  sent  free  by  mail  to  any  address  in  a neat 
case,  with  a beautiful  vest  ohain,  for  only  $10. 

A neat  Silver  Watch,  same  as  above,  with  “ Miniature 
Calendar,"  &c„  specially  adapted  to  the  Army.  Sent  free 
by  mall,  to  any  address,  for  only  $7. 

Address  CHAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  Sole  Importers,  35 
& 40  Ann  Street,  New  York. 


Tobacco  Twine, 

Twines  and  Paper.  II.  A.  HARVEY,  84  Maiden  Lane,N. Y. 


IRIENDS1 


I Send  a stamp  for  information  and  my  Cir- 
Address  L.  M.  HARRIS,  Boston,  Mass. 


We  will  send  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  following 
prices,  one  of  our  first-quality,  14-carat,  warranted  (dia- 
mond-pointed) GOLD  PENS  and  silver  ebony  Desk  Hold- 
ers, and  morocco  case,  or  silver-plated  extension  case : 

No.  3.  Large  Pen  and  Holder $1  50 

No.  4.  Commercial  Pen  and  Holder 2 35 

No.  6.  Engrossing  Bank  Pen  and  Holder 3 20 

No.  G.  Mammoth  Pen  and  Holder 4 00 

Send  a stamp  for  our  circular  of  engravings  of  all  our 
new  styles,  and  giving  exact  sizes  and  prices.  Pens  re- 
pointed for  50  cents.  Address 
AMERICAN  GOLD  PEN  CO.,  200  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


ROBBING  THE  CRADLE  AND  THE  GRAVE. 

Southern  Matron.  “Well,  father,  you’ve  got  to  go,  I see.  Jeff  Davis  had  better  take  little  Pete  along  too. 
age  for  two  soldiers.  You’re  sixty-nine  years  old,  and  lie’s  one.  That’s  zactly  thirty-five  on  an  avridg.” 


WEW  YORK  fLAX  MILLS. 

SEAMLESS  LINEN  BAGS, 

SHOE  THREADS, 

FLAX  TWINES,  BED  CORDS, 

&c.,  Ac. 

G.  H.  & W.  G.  ALISON., 

9G  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


A CARD. 

JOl  IN  N.  GENIN',  in  view  of  the  immediate  advent  of  the 
Fur  Season,  would  draw  the  attention  of  the  Fashion- 
able world  and  the  public  to  his  extensive  stock  of 
LADIES'  AND  MISSES'  FURS, 
and  to  the  MODERATE  PRICES  which  he  lias  determ- 
ined to  affix  to  them.  The  assortment,  manufactured  ex- 
pressly for  the  approaching  season,  comprises  the  popular 
Fancy  Furs  of  the  day,  together  with  many  superb  sets 
of  Royal  Ermine,  and  Russian  and  Hudson  Bay  Sable. 

The  stock  of  Sleigh-Robes,  besides  the  usual  variety,  in- 
cludes magnificent  specimens  of  Arctic  Fox  Robes,  white 
as  the  polar  snow,  and  of  ample  dimensions;  also  Ladies' 
Fur  Hoods  and  Foot-Muffs ; Gentlemen's  Fur  Collars  and 
Gloves.  The  entire  exposition,  which  is  now  complete,  is 
remarkable  for  its  variety  and  beauty. 

JOHN  N.  GENIN, 

No.  513  Broadway,  St.  Nicholas  HoteL 


Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government 
Securities. 

No.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Holiday  Presents. 


£.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO., 
Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Materials, 
601  BROAD WAY,IAN.  Y. 

In  addition  to  our  main  bnaineu  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MA- 
TERIALS, we  aro  Headquarters  for  tba  following,  vit : 

8T^RE0£C0PE8  & STEREOSCdPIC  VIEWS, 

American  and  Foreign  Cities  and  Landscapes,  Groups,  Statuary 
etc.,  etc.  Also,  Revolving  Stereoscopes,  for  public  or  private  ex- 
hibition. Our  Catalogue  will  be  seat  to  any  address  ou  receipt 

ofs,am«’  PHOTOGRAPHIC  albums, 

Wo  were  the  first  to  introduce  these  into  the  United  States, 
and  we  manufacture  immense  quantities  in  great  variety,  rang- 
ing in  price  from  60  cents  to  |50  each.  Our  ALBUMS  have  the 
reputation  of  being  euporior  in  beauty  and  durability  to  any 
others.  They  will  be  sent  by  mall,  FREE,  on  receipt  of  price. 
jSSy-JTNE  ALBUMS  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

CARD  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

OurCatalogue  now  embraces  over  FIVE  THOUSANDdifforent 
subjects  to  which  additions  are  continually  being  made)  ef  Por- 
traits of  Eminent  Americans,  etc.,  vlt : about 
100  Major-General*,  100  Lleut.-Coionels,  660  Statesmen, 

500  Brig..  Genera  It,  S60  Other  Ofliccra,  180  Divines, 

875  Colonels,  15  Navy  Officers,  116  Authors, 

40  Artists,  115  Stage,  60  Prominent  Women, 

*,000  Copies  of  Works  of  Art. 

including  reproductions  of  tbo  most  celebrated  Engravings, 
Paintings,  Statues,  etc.  Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  Stamp. 
An  order  for  One  Doien  Pictures  from  onr  Catalogue  will  be 
filled  on  tbo  receipt  of  il.80,  and  eent  by  mail,  rain. 

Photographers  and  others  ordering  goods  C.  O.  D.  will  pleoae 
remit  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  amount  with  their  order. 
t3T  The  prices  and  quality  of  our  goods  cannot  fail  to  satisfy- 

Soldiers’  Pocket  Albums  for  18  Pictures,  75  cent*. 


POLLAK  & SON. 

Mf.kbsciiaum  Manufacturers, 
692  Broadway,  Near  4th  St.,  N.  Y., 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Pipes  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  slump  for  Cir- 
cular. Pipes  $8  to  $100  each. 


Martel’s  Great  Picture 


^sgfca  Wm.  Knabe  &.  Co., 

rY  IVn  Manufacturers  of 
* 5*  I 13  GOLD  MEDAL 

Grand  and  Square  Pianos, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Certificates  of  excellence  from 

Thai  berg,  Gottschalk,  Strakoscli,  G.  Satter, 
and  other  loading  artists. 

Every  Instrument  warranted  for 
FIVE  YEARS. 

A full  assortment  of  the  above  celebrated  instruments  at 

J.  BAUER  & CO.’S  WAREROOMS, 
No.  544  Broadway,  New  York. 


Now  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  at  Messrs.  Ball,  Blac 
Co.’s,  Tiffany  & Co.'s,  Appi.kton  & Co.’s,  Wm.  Sen/ 
and  Williams  & Stevens,  this  city,  sent  to  any  par 
the  world  on  receipt  of  price  (six  dollars),  or  by  expr 
C.  O.  D.  (Address)  CENTRAL  PARK  PUBLISH! 
CO.,  720  Broadway,  New  York. 

( First-Class  Local  Agents  Wanted  every  where.) 


No.  44  WALL  STREET, 

BANKERS, 

And  Dealers  in  all  Classes  of 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


\ In  those  cases  of  scanty,  re- 

£'4  n iiMri'So  tarded  growth,  the  person  over 
l ikka*2  i.  VLw  18,  the  Balsam  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Swamp  Shrub  has  been  found  to  excite  the  Beard, 
Mustache,  &c.,  to  a fine  and  vigorous  growth.  (See  Tes- 
timonials,) The  History  and  a small  sample  of  this  Balsam 
sent  sealed  on  receipt  of  return  postage. 

JOHN  RAWLINS,  S15  Broadway,  New  York. 


$10  to  $20  a Day.  Agents  wanted,  on  commis- 
sion or  a salary,  to  sell  Wilson’s  $18  ("Lock-Stitch") 
Family  Sewing  Machine.  For  particulars,  inclose  stamp, 
and  address  MATHER  & WILSON,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


BENIAMIN’S  RUPTURE 

(l  -A'  IS)  CURE  TRUSS  challenges  the  world  to 
equal  it  in  retaining  and  perfectly  curing 
0 Hernia,  or  Rupture.  Office,  1 Barclay 
Street,  opposite  the  Astor  House. 


This  Hotel,  situated  at  NASSAU,  NEW  PROVIDENCE, 
BAHAMAS,  was  built  by  the  Colonial  Government,  and 
is  a handsome  three-story  building,  erected  on  an  eleva- 
tion a few  minutes’  walk  from  the  shore,  and  commanding 
a fine  view  of  the  ocean,  harbor,  and  town  of  Nassau. 

Surrounding  the  Hotel  Is  a piazza  ten  feet  wide,  from 
which  the  inmates  can  at  all  times  enjoy  the  gentle,  cool- 
ing, easterly  trade-winds.  INVALIDS  unable  to  bear 
mucli  fatigue  will  have  a promenade  extending  one  thou- 
sand feet,  without  leaving  the  building.  All  of  the 
TROPICAL  FRUITS  grow  in  great  abundance,  and  are 
in  season  the  entire  winter. 

But  little  rain  falls  from  the  month  of  October  to  the 
first  of  June.  THIS  IS  CONSIDERED  THE  PECULIAR 
SEASON  FOR  INVALIDS,  though  they  can  reside  the  en- 
tire year  with  comfort  and  safety.  The  roads  are  macad- 
amized, and  kept  in  good  order.  A most  BEAUTIFUL 
DRIVE  extends  for  twelve  miles  along  the  sea  shore. 
In  fact,  every  thing  combines  to  make  it  a pleasant  home 
for  the  robust  as  well  as  for  the  invalid. 

The  Lessee  of  the  Hotel  has  recently  secured  the  serv- 
ices of  Mr.  James  Carroll,  late  of  the  “NEW  YORK  HO- 
TEL," who  will  have  the  entire  superintendence,  and  is 
determined  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  minister  to  the  wants 
and  comforts  of  his  guests. 

The  CULINARY  and  other  departments  Bhall  he  well 
supplied,  the  cooks  the  best  obtainable,  and  the  servants 
attentive  and  unobtrusive. 

The  CUNARD  CO.’S  STEAM-SHIP  CORSICA  leaves 
the  wharf  at  Jersey  City  and  New  York  once  a month  for 
Nassau.  The  fare  to  Nassau  is  forty-five  dollars.  The 
charges  for  board  are  Three  Dollars  ($3  00)  per  day. 

Carriages  and  horses  for  rides  may  be  hired  at  reasona- 
ble rate?.  GEO.  O.  JOHNSON,  Lessee. 

Nassau,  N.  P.,  November  1,  1S64. 


Galcnberg  & Vaupel’s 
PIANOFORTES, 


ATENT AGENCY 
OFFICES. 

Established  in  1S4G. 


FOR  A FORTUNE, 

Addr,-.<s  FRANKLIN  S.  M.  CO.,  Box  302,  Boston,  Mass. 


90  and  101  Bleeckcr  Street,  2d  block  West  of  Broadway. 
Warranted  for  Six  Years. 


i MUSICAL  BOXES, 

Playing  from  1 to  24  different  tune*, 
and  costing  from  $3  50  to  $650  00. 
Very  flue 

HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 

M.  J.  PAILLARD,  Importer,  No.21 
Maiden  Lane  (up  stairs),  N.  Y. 


OLD  ABE'S  JOKES.  A rare  Bo?k.  140  pages.  Price 
35  cents.  Sold  by  Booksellers  and  News-Dealers. 
Mailed,  post-paid.  T.  R.  DAWLEY,  Publisher,  N.  Y. 


it  ifji:  .JTl  messes’  munn  & co., 

Editor*  of  thO-'^cientijicAmerican, 
J SOLICITORS  OF  AM  Eft  CAN 

K*  - . 4 EUROPEAN  PATENT'S, 

With  a Branch  Office  at  Wash- 
ington. During  the  past  seventeen  years  MESSRS.  MLNN 
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BABBARISM. 

WRITTEN  AFTER  READING  THE  REPORT  OF  THE 
COMMISSION  OF  INQUIRY  APPOINTED  BY  THE  , 
UNITED  STATES  SANITARY  COMMI88ION,  1864. 

0 sickening  record  1 most  pathetic  page 

That  fills  the  blood-stained  volume  of  our  years  1 
E’en  Love  itself  is  fired  with  holy  rage 
By  scenes  that  bathe  a Nation’s  heart  in  tears. 

Reading,  what  woeful  visions  fill  my  eyes 
Of  loathsome  prisons  crammed  with  starving  men. 
And  baleful  swamps,  where,  ’neath  the  open  skies, 

The  brave,  Uke  beasts,  are  herded  in  their  pen! 

1 see  their  crouching  forms,  their  vacant  stare. 

The  hopeless  look  of  eyes  that  can  not  weep, 

The  wan,  pinched  faces,  that  were  once  so  fair. 

Of  heroes  gnawing  their  foul  rags  in  sleep. 

I see  their  bony  fingers  spread  in  vain 
For  one  sweet  morsel — spread  in  vain  to  take 
The  dear  home  letter— or  to  still  retain 
The  trinkets  sacred  for  love’s  tender  sake. 

I hear  the  keeper's  onth— the  idiot  wail, 

Breathing  the  key-note  of  a voiceless  woo— 

The  brutal  scoffs  that  broken  hearts  assail, 

The  murderous  shot  that  lays  the  captive  low. 

There,  coiled  in  dTtches  through  the  wintry  night, 

To  shield  each  other  from  the  cold  they  strive, 

Or  pacing  fetid  chambers  pray  for  light, 

Or  prone  on  blistering  sands  creep  just  alive. 

These  are  thy  fruits,  O thou  barbaric  curse  1 
This  Slavery  is  the  crown  that  decks  thy  brow; 

Tli  is  is  the  Christian  Bpirit  thou  dost  nurse— 

These  the  kind  deeds  thy  charities  allow! 

O dark  th9  hour  that  saw  thy  shameful  birth. 

And  dark  and  blighting  all  thy  guilty  reign! 

Rouse,  freemen  1 smite  the  monster  from  the  earth, 
And  on  the  nation  God  shall  smile  again. 
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SHERMAN. 

HOW  often,  as  the  alarm  of  Sherman’s 
inarch  has  rung  into  some  neighborhood 
in  Georgia  which  had  before  only  heard  the  war 
afar  off,  it  must  have  bitterly  recalled  to  the 
mind  of  some  thoughtful  Georgian  the  prophecy 
of  Alexander  Stephens  four  ycafs  ago.  He 
foretold  ravage  and  desolation.  He  pictured  the 
woes  of  war  which  his  mad  neighbors  were  about 
beginning.  He  tried  to  show  them  that  war  was 
unnecessary  for  their  own  purpose — and  that, 
once  begun,  it  would  be  hopeless  for  that  pur- 
pose. Others  in  the  same  State  predicted  the 
same  result.  “ It  will  be  a long  and  cruel  war 
to  save  slavery,”  said  one  of  the  largest  slave- 
holders in  Georgia,  “ and  it  will  end  in  univers- 
al emancipation." 

And  now  at  last,  after  four  years,  the  prophe- 
cy is  fulfilled  where  it  was  uttered.  It  is  ful- 
filled by  the  General  who  said  to  the  Mayor  of 
Atlanta  that  “ war  is  cruelty,  and  you  can  not 
refine  it ; " and  therefore  they  who  have  brought 
war  upon  the  country  will  be  cursed  forever. 
Every  man  in  the  State  who  can  bear  arms 
has  been  frantically  summoned  to  the  field. 
The  seat  of  the  Government  has  been  hurriedly 
removed.  The  prisons  have  been  emptied  into 
the  militia.  Towns  and  village",  are  burned. 
Fields  are  wasted  There  was  a wild  cry  of 
universal  confusion  and  alarm,  and  the  whole 
State  yet  quivers  with  the  terribl . tread  of  Sher- 
man and  his  men  ; and  as  the  aj  palled,  thought- 
ful Georgian  lis.tens  and  see9,  it  is  impossible 
that  he  should  not  ask  himself  whether  it  were 
Worth  while  to  begin  a war  whose  pretense  was 
puerile,  whose  object  was  revolting,  and  whose 
consequences  are  utterly  ruinous. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  after 
a pardonable  doubt  whether  any  considerable 
body  of  citizens  actually  meant  to  bring  upon 
the  country  every  dire  extremity  of  civil  war — 
after  a natural  delay  in  employing  every  milita- 
ry resource  to  crush  the  rebellion,  since  that 
employment  implied  such  bloodshed  and  deso- 
lation— after  exhausting  every  hope  that  the 
rebels  would  listen  to  the  dictates  of  common 
sense  and  a conciliatory  policy,  has  been  taught 
that  swift  war  is  the  surest  mercy,  and  putting 
its  armies  and  navies  in  the  hands'of  the  most 
devoted  and  skillful  soldiers  and  sailors,  now 
wages  destructive  war,  that  by  the  flaming  sword 
the  authority  of  the  people  may  be  maintained, 
and  the  ferocity  of  rebels  snbdned. 

Of  that  tremendous  and  inflexible  purpose 
the  late  election  was  the  evidence,  and  General 
Sherman’s  march  through  Georgia  is  the  most 
signal  illustration.  It  has  vindicated  the  truth 
of  General  Grant’s  conviction  that  the  rebellion 
was  a shell — strong  only  upon  the  edges ; that 
behind  the  two  rebel  armies  there  is  no  sub- 
stantial, self-defending  population,  and  that  the 
rebellious  section  can  be  victoriously  traversed 
from  end  to  end  %y  a resolute  leader  and  a true 
and  tried  army  of  loyal  men.  It  is  in  vain  that 
the  rebel  papers  and  orators  sneer  at  “merely 
«,  overrunning”  their  territory.  It  is  in  vain  that 
they  declare  Sherman’s  movement  is  a retreat, 
and  that  he  might  as  well  have  fallen  back 
to  Tennessee  as  have  marched  forward  to  the 
coast.  The  moral  triumph  of  a movement 
which  reveals  the  fact  that  every  available  rebel 
is  in  the  army  of  Lee  or  Hood,  or  that  the 
home  population  is  so  indifferent  to  home  de- 
fense that  the  fd!ons  must  be  turned  loose  and 
armed,  is  incalculable. 

It  is  true  that  Jyb|Ie  j(t)£7afmE'k  remain  the  re- 


bellion survives.  It  is  true  that  if  Atlanta  and 
Vicksburg,  if  Richmond  and  Wilmington,  are 
occupied  by  us,  and  the  armies  that  defend  them 
escape,  we  must  advance  to  the  next  point  at 
which  they  make  a stand.  You  may  take  Rich- 
mond, says  Davis,  as  you  have  taken  New  Or- 
leans and  Memphis,  but  you  have  not  conquered 
us.  True ; but  those  events  mark  the  rapidity 
with  which  we  are  conquering.  Even  the  war 
waged  by  the  rebels  upon  the  Government  must 
inevitably  acknowledge  the  laws  of  war.  It 
may  be  sternly  and  bravely  fought,  the  determ- 
ination may  be  desperate,  the  conversion  of  so- 
ciety into  a camp  may  be  complete ; but  all  wars 
waged  with  an  equally  inflexible  purpose  upon 
both  sides  end  in  one  way,  and  one  only,  and 
that  is  the  triumph  of  the  side  which  is  stron- 
gest in  men  and  in  resources. 

It  is  folly  for  the  rebels  to  say  that  they  will 
never  be  conquered,  an  d will  never  yield.  Their 
rage  does  not  make  them  more  than  men.  Sul- 
len hate,  indeed,  is  not  easily  extinguished  any 
where.  We  do  not  expect  it  to  be  in  the  rebel 
section.  The  chiefs  will  always  hate  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  be  always  ready  to  conspire  against 
it.  But  that  is  the  oldest  fact  in  history.  We 
shall  “possess  and  occupy”  the  insurgent  re- 
gion; and  when  its  population  learn,  as  they 
are  not  now  permitted  to  know,  that  the  people 
of  this  country  mean  nothing  ungenerous  or  un- 
fair, but  that  they  do  mean,  as  they  will  have 
proved,  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  this  na- 
tion, then  the  same  human  nature  which,  being 
deceived,  has  led  the  rebels  so  steadily  and  so 
long  to  wage  a wicked  war,  will,  being  enlight- 
ened, gradually  assent  to  a righteous  and  pros- 
perous peace. 


ULTIMUS  ROMANORUM. 

Mr.  Charles  O’Conor  is  reported  to  have 
said,  at  the  meeting  of  the  bar  upon  occasion  of 
the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  that  he  hoped 
the  historian  would  not  have  to  record  that  mag- 
istrate as  u/tirnus  Romanorum — the  last  of  the 
Romans.  It  is  natural  th~c  Mr.  O’Conor  should 
indulge  such  an  apprehension.  His  speech  at 
the  Academy  of  Music  some  five  or  six  years 
ago,  and  his  remarks  made,  if  we  remember 
correctly,  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Richard  Lath- 
ers upon  the  very  eve  of  the  rebellion,  showed 
that  Mr.  O’Conor  was  of  those,  to  whom  also 
Judge  Taney  belonged,  who  were  willing  to 
. make  any  sacrifice  whatever  to  the  faction  which 
then  menaced  the  country  with  war. 

As  for  Judge  Taney,  Mr.  O’Conor  is  aware 
that,  in  view  of  the  history  of  his  appointment 
to  his  high  office,  and  of  the  aid  which  he  lent 
the  faction  in  the  South  which  is  now  fulfilling 
its  menace,  he  has  been  very  leniently  treated 
since  his  death.  History  will  regard  his  own. 
acts  and  words  rather  than  the  eulogies  of  any 
admirer.  But  if  she  does  record,  as  Mr.  O’Conor 
fears  and  every  true-hearted  American  hopes, 
that  lie  was  the  ultimus  of  such  Romanorum,  His- 
tory will  never  make  a more  gratifying  record. 


ON  A LATE  MESSAGE. 

If  any  man  would  know  how  the  character 
of  this  country  has  been  ennobled  during  the 
war,  let  him  compare  the  late  Message  of  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  with  that  of  President  Buchan- 
an in  December,  1860.  A century  of  civiliza- 
tion seems  to  have  elapsed  between  them.  In 
the  latter  document  two  astounding  doctrines 
were  set  forth : one  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  had  no  right  to  defend  itself  from 
destruction ; the  other,  that  constitutional  resist- 
ailce  to  the  manifest  designs  of  the  Southern 
leaders  was  virtually  treasonable  1 The  depth 
of  national  degradation  was  touched  in  the  last 
Message  of  President  Buchanan.  The  height 
of  true  national  glory  is  foretold  in  the  present 
Message  of  President  Lincoln,  because  it  con- 
templates a return  of  the  faith  of  the  nation  to 
the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded.  Nei- 
ther  Mr.  Buchanan  nor  his  masters,  the  rebel 
chiefs,  had  the  dimmest  conception  of  the  char- 
acter or  significance  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment. They  hated  its  principles,  and  they  were 
ready  to  destroy  it  the  moment  they  lost  control 
of  it.  Their  conduct  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
people  as  nothing  else  could  have  done.  We 
now  perceive  the  necessity  as  well  as  the  truth 
of  our  fundamental  principles ; and  at  the  same 
time  the  real  spirit  and  intention  of  the  men 
who  directed  the  Government  five  years  ago  are 
plainly  revealed. 

Contrast  this  calm,  simple,  concise  statement 
of  public  affairs — this  firm,  manly  expression  of 
the  noblest  national  aspiration  for  equal  justice 
with  Buchanan’s  feeble  whine  for  submission 
to  the  slave  power,  or  with  the  hysterical  cry 
of  Jefferson  Davis  at  Macon,  or  his  elabo- 
rately false  representations  in  his  messages  in 
favor  of  a war  upon  the  mildest  Government,  in 
order  to  perpetuate  Slavery,  and  you  see  what 
an  American  state  paper  should  and  what  it 
should  not  be. 

The  prospects  of  peace  as  set  forth  by  the 
President  are  exactly  what  every  faithful  citizen 
supposed  them  to  be.  When  the  men  who  be- 
gan this  war  upon  the  Government  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  yield  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  and  acts  in  accordance  with  it,  the  war  will 
end.  It  can  not  end  before,  except  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government.  Those  whom  four 


years  have  not  taught  this  truth  will  never 
learn  it.  Those  who  think  that  the  authority 
of  the  Government  should  he  maintained  by  in- 
cessantly requesting  rebels  to  mention  the  con- 
ditions npon  which  they  will  be  pleased  to  obey 
the  laws  belong  to  the  rebels  in  heart,  and  have 
been  utterly  repudiated  by  the  people.  In  com- 
mon with  the  rebels,  they  think  the  Message  very 
“ unconciliatory.” 

But  its  tranquil  tone  of  faith  in  the  people,  and 
in  the  cause  of  the  people  attacked  by  slave- 
holders ; its  respectful  and  dignified  bearing  to- 
ward all  other  powers;  its  plain  and  pleasing 
statement  of  the  steady  increase  of  population 
and  of  the  unfailing  national  resources;  its 
heart-felt  congratulation  upon  the  release  of 
Maryland  from  the  deadly  spell  of  Slavery ; its 
truthful  and  encouraging  representation  of  the 
progress  of  the  war;  its  direct  and  conclusive 
dealing  with  the  proposal  of  “ negotiations,  ” and 
the  lofty  confidence  in  a peace  and  union  im- 
mutably founded  upon  justice  which  breathes  all 
through  it,  make  the  Message,  which  is  now  fa- 
miliar to  the  country,  on  ' of  the  sincerest,  most 
noble,  most  honorable,  and  most  truly  Ameri- 
can papers  in  our  political  history. 


“CHIVALRY.” 

British  Toryism  and  slaveholding  chivalry 
have  a profound  sympathy  not  only  in  the  faith 
that  the  many  were  bom  to  serve  the  few,  but 
in  the  choice  of  epithets  and  arguments  to  prove 
their  own  -.peiiority  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  Richmond  Examine* , speaking  last  winter 
of  the  Yankees,  cheerfully  and  chivalrously  re- 
marks: “One  would  suppose  that  creatures  so 
abounding  in  the  stenches  of  moral  decomposi- 
tion would  never  be  alluded  to  in  decent  so- 
ciety. But  somehow  the  habit  of  expectorat- 
ing upon  the  vermin  that  swarm  the  Northern 
dunghill  has  gott  Hie  better  of  gentle  natures, 
and  the  time  rags  heavily  on  the  Southerner 
who  refuses  to  indulge  himself  some  twenty 
tinJts  a day  in  a olley  of  direful  anathemas 

against  the  Yankee  So  the  tiger  that  laps 

b’ood  and  the  beet’s  that  gorges  excrement  are 
but  Yankees  of  t'.e  animal  kingdom It  fol- 

low- that  our  feeling  toward  the  people  of  the 
North,  the  scaraban  and  vipers  of  humanity, 
should  be  characterized  neither  by  rage  or  nau- 
sea......The  convulsions  of  passion  are  out  of 

place  when  one  is  merely  scalding  chinches 
[bed-bugs].” 

Now  if  this  freedom  of  gentle  iyiturcs  from 
rage,  and  this  elegance  of  phrase  which,  as  you 
sec,  delicately  breathes  “chinches”  for  a more 
familiar  name,  do  not  prove  that  people  who 
suffer  their  prisoners  to  rot  and  starve  are  “ chiv- 
alric;”  if  they  do  not  show  that  men  who  steal 
the  wages  of  the  poor  and  weak,  who  whip  preg- 
nant women  and  sell  their  children,  are  “gen- 
tlemen;” and  if  they  do  not  establish  beyond 
cavil  that  such  chivalric  gentlemen  have  a per- 
fect right  to  destroy  the  Government  of  their 
country  at  their  pleasure,  we  are  really  afraid 
that  these  things  are  not  susceptible  of  proof. 

In  the  same  “chivalric”  spirit,  evidently 
characterized  as  the  preceding  extract  is,  “ nei- 
ther by  rage  or  nausea,”  the  sympathetic  Tory 
journal,  the  London  Herald,  a chief  organ  of 
the  “ English  gentleman,”  calls  the  President  of 
the  United  States  “a  vulgar,  brutal  boor,  wholly 
ignorant  of  political  science,  of  military  affairs, 
of  every  thing  else  which  a statesman  should 
know a vacillating,  helpless  imbecile." 

Considering  that  the  American  slave-drivers 
and  the  British  aristocracy  claim  to  be  peculiarly 
and  exclusively  gentlemen,  the  word  gentleman 
is  in  extreme  danger  of  falling  into  bad  odor. 
Or — is  the  horrible  suspicion  perhaps  true,  that 
we  wretched  chinches  who  “gQrge  excrement” — 
that  is,  who  work  for  our  living  and  do  not  sell 
our  children— know  nothing  about  it  ? O fel- 
low-scarabasi  and  co-vipers ! let  us  restrain  our 
useless  rage  and  nausea,  and  be  scalded  in  si- 
lence by  these  “gentle  natures." 


MR.  WEBB’S  LETTER. 

If  we  are  to  apologize  to  Brazil  for  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Florida,  we  ought  also  to  apologize 
for  the  apology  that  uas  been  made  by  our  min- 
ister, Mr.  Webb.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel, 
upon  perusing  his  portentous  dispatch  to  the 
Brazilian  Foreign  Minister,  that  he  hailed  with 
enthusiasm  the  infrequent  opportunity,  and  glad- 
ly launched  away  upon  “sheeny  vans”  into  the 
deeps  of  diplomacy.  Mr.  Webb  is  a gentleman 
of  undoubted  ability  and  experience,  but  he  has 
placed  his  country  in  an  unhandsome  position 
by  what  he  is  pleased  to  call,  at  the  end  of  sev- 
eral sheets  of  paper,  “ this  hasty  note!”  That 
is  the  sole  pleasantry  in  his  dispatch ; and  the 
paragraph  of  which  it  is  a part  comprises  all 
that  he  ought  to  have  said.  “In  the  perfect 
conviction  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  promptly  do  all  that  is  consistent  with 
its  proper  dignity  and  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
Brazil,  the  undersigned  asks  your  Excellency 
to  excuse,”  etc.,  etc.,  and  renews  the  expression 
of  his,  etc.,  etc. 

Such  a note  would  have  saved  the  honor  of 
both  countries,  and  secured  Mr.  Webb’s  immor- 
tality as  a diplomatist.  But  does  he  thijik  it 
suits  the  dignity  of  his  country  to  say  in  effect : 
“England,  backed  by  many  of  the  great  powers, 
and  you,  a little  and  insignificant  power,  de- 


clared equal  belligerence  between  ua  and  onr 
rebels.  We  protest,  but  we  can’t  help  our- 
selves ; and  as  you,  small  and  wretched  as  you 
are,  have  follov  od  England  to  do  a mean  thing, 
we  must  0]io!ogize  to  you  as  we  should  be 
obliged  to  n*  ologize  in  the  same  circumstance 
to  Englr  ;i,  reserving  to  ourselves  the  right  <■ 
doing  f <mething  about  it  when  we  are  able.” 

We  do  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Webb’s  state- 
ment of  the  hostile  conduct  of  England  and 
France  in  the  indecent  haste  to  acknowledge  the 
rebels  as  belligerents.  We  do  not  complain  that 
he  says  the  United  States  do  not  accede  to  such 
an  international  custom.  We  only  regret  that 
he  says  these  things  upon  such  an  occasion  and 
with  such  evident  spite  toward  England.  If 
general  remarks  upon  the  subject  must  have 
been  made,  why  not  treat  Brazil  as  an  independ. 
ent  power,  and  declare  firmly  and  courteously 
■that  the  United  States  protest  against  Brazil’s 
recognition  of  the  rebels  as  naval  belligerents, 
omitting  the  doubling  up  of  the  fist  and  the 
making  wry  faces  at  England?  Why  lug  in 
England  merely  to  say  that  if  it  were  not  for  her 
and  the  other  powers  Brazil  would  not  hear  us 
apol  gizing  ? Mr.  Webb  speaks  of  “ the  great 
injustice  of  England,  to  which  Brazil,  also,  as 
6oon  as  possible  gave  her  sanction  and  approval.” 
Does  not  that  sentence  turn  the  edge  of  the 
apology?  Surely  it  is  not  very  dignified  nor 
polite  to  represent  this  country  as  saying  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  “Ah  I you  scoundrelly  villains, 
I have  my  hands  full  just  now,  but  as  soon  as  I 
get  them  free,  then,  yon  rascals,  yon’ll  catch  it. 
Meanwhile  I am  your  very  humble  servant." 
It  seems  to  us  that  St.  John  and  Machiavelli 
would  equally  smile  at  such  a strain. 

While  our  hands  are  full  and  the  hostility  of 
other  nations  expresses  itself  in  many  ways,  let 
us  be  silent.  If  we  must  speak,  let  us  in  the 
fewest,  plainest,  and  calmest  words  protest. 
Bat  whatever  may  be  our  just  indignation, 
honor  and  dignity  alike  require  that  we  should 
not  foam  at  the  mouth,  nor  shout  unseemly 
epithets  or  sneers,  nor  brandish  our  clenched 
fists  in  futile  wrath.  A nation  should  not  argue 
when  its  arguments  have  no  guns  behind  the:  i. 
It  can  argue  with  enemies  and  rivals  only  upon 
equal  terms.  If  the  terms  are  unequal,  then  let 
us  have  silence  and  bows,  if  bows  must  be  made, 
under  protest. 

It  is  not  the  ability,  patriotism,  truthfulness, 
or  argumentative  skill  of  Mr.  Webb’s  dispatch 
that  are  objectionable  but  its  heat  and  indiscre- 
tion. A man  may  be  expected  to  refuse  an 
apology  which  is  proffered  him  with  a pair  of 
tongs.  “His  Excellency  Sefior  Joan  Pedro 
Dias  Yieira  of  the  council  of  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor,  Minister  and  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,”  may  possibly  ask  the  author 
of  “this  hasty  note”  to  be  good  enough  to  ex- 
plain his  explanation. 


LORD  WHARNCLIFFE  & CO. 

Lord  Wharncliffe  and  a party  of  British 
rebel  sympathizers  recently  asked  permission  to 
send  an  agent  to  this  countiy  to  comfort  the 
rebel  prisoners  in  our  hands.  Mr.  Adams,  to 
whom  his  lordship  addressed  himself,  properly 
replied  that  if  Lord  Wharncliffe  and  Jiis 
friends  wished  to  help  rebels,  the  best  service 
they  could  render  would  be  to  minister  to  their 
diseased  minds,  since  their  bodies  were  well 
cared  for,  and  to  show  them  the  wickedness  and 
folly  of  their  assault  upon  their  Government, 
which  never  harmed  or  sought  to  harm  them. 
It  was  well  and  worthily  said.  If  his  lordship 
will  pardon  a Yankee  expression — and  surely  so 
Christian  a soul  will  he  charitable ! — we  would 
suggest  to  him  that  no  English  rebel  sympa- 
thizer, from  Lords  Palmerston  and  Russell 
down  to  Lord  Wharncliffe  or  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Parker  of  the  peace  petition,  has  been  able  to 
get  np  early  enough  in  the  morning  to  find  Mr. 
Adams  napping. 

If  Lord  Wharncliffe  and  his  English  friends, 
however,  are  really  anxious  to  succor  the  suffer- 
ing, we  have  the  honor  to  inform  him  that  the 
Government  of  a power  in  friendly  relations 
with  Great  Britain  is  defending  itself  and  the 
canse  of  equal  civil  liberty  against  a ferocious 
rebellion  begun  for  the  purpose  of  ruining  that 
friendly  nation  and  perpetuating  human  slavery 
— objects  which  it  would  be  an  insult  to  Lord 
Wharncliffe  or  any  honorable  Englishman  to 
suppose  that  he  favors.  The  rebels  have  in 
theii  power  at  Andersonville  and  elsewhere 
thousands  of  men,  their  loyal  fellow-citizens, 
whom  they  starve  and  torture  in  a manner  hith- 
erto unprecedented  among  people  calling  them- 
selves civilized,  and  utterly  incredible.  Lord 
Wharncliffe  and  his  friends  may  see  in  the 
Report  recently  sent  to  England  not  only  a full 
and  harrowing  description  of  the  fearful  suffer- 
ings inflicted  upon  these  brave  men  for  the  crime 
of  defending  their  country,  but  also  copies  of 
the  photographs  appended,  which  tell  the  ghast- 
ly tale  as  no  words  can  tell  it. 

We  shall  be  very  happy  to  record  that  Lord 
Wharncliffe  and  any  considerable  body  of 
“ the  nobility  and  gentry”  of  Great  Britain  are 
so  profoundly  touched  by  this  vast  and  cruel  suf- 
fering of  the  faithful  citizens  of  a friendly  pow- 
er, that  £hey  have  held  “Liverpool  bazars”  to 
raise  money  for  their  relief,  and  have  sought 
through  the  resident  minister  of  that  power  to 
seodj  ftj  Meanwhile,  Lord  Whabn- 
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cliffe  & Company  will  not  be  surprised  that 
their  proposition  to  feed  those  who  are  not  hun- 
gry, and  to  help  those  who  are  humanely  re- 
strained from  the  effort  to  destroy  this  country, 
is  seen  to  be  exactly  what  it  is,  an  attempt  to 
encourage  and  perpetuate  human  slavery — an- 
other attempt  of  the  English  Deerhound  to  save 
the  sinking  British  pirate  Alabama.  Why  should 
Lord  Wharncliffe  take  such  extraordinary 
pains  to  teach  Americans  a deeper  hostility  to 
the  British  aristocracy  ? 


A RAILROAD  “ACCIDENT.” 

The  Evening  Post  says  that  a gentleman  who 
arrived  safely  in  this  city,  a few  days  ago,  from 
the  West,  reported  “ an  accident”  upon  the  road 
over  which  he  had  journeyed.  “ What  was  the 
nature  of  it  ?”  asked  a friend.  “ We  got  through 
on  time,  and  without  a break-down,”  was  the 
reply,  “and  that  is  the  only  occurrence  on  a 
railroad,  in  these  days,  which  ought  to  bp  called 
an  accident.” 

Of  course  as  our  paper  is  issued  but  once  a 
week  we  can  not  hope  to  keep  pace  with  the 
record  of  railroad  disasters.  Among  the  most 
recent  may  be  mentioned  that  upon  the  New 
Jersey  Central  Railroad.  Two  freight  trains 
ran  into  each  other  in  a fog.  Soon  afterward 
the  Western  Express  came  along  and  smashed 
into  the  wreck,  destroying  the  locomotive.  “ No 
person  was  seriously  hurt"  That  is  to  say,  no 
necks  were  broken  outright,  but  how  many  nerv- 
ous shocks  entirely  ruining  the  sufferers  will 
date  from  that  perfectly  unnecessary  and  crim- 
inal event  nobody  can  say. 

“No  person  was  seriously  hurt” — but  no 
thanks  to  the  Company.  One  of  the  two 
freight  trains  was  out  of  time— or  they  both 
were.  That  was  the  culpable  fault  of  the  en- 
gineer. Then  no  flag  of  warning  was  sent  out 
toward  the  expected  express  train,  or  if  so,  it 
was  disregar  ’>d,  which  was  tl\e  criminal  neglect 
of  the  engineer  of  that  train.  Such  incidents, 
as  the  Post  Luly  says,  are  not  “accidents.” 
They  are  no  . .ore  accidents  than  the  burning 
of  a barn  whi  h has  been  carefully  fired.  There 
is  simply  n.  ex  'use  whatever  for  either  collision ; 
and  a Company  which  does  not  make  the  strict- 
est investigation  of  the  circumstances,  and  pub- 
licly and  conspicuously  dismiss  the  offending 
agents,  trifles  with  the  public  safety. 


LITERARY. 

We  find  in  the  Paris  letter  of  Mr.  Childs’s  Pub- 
lishers’ Circular,  a valuable  monthly  manual  of  lit- 
erature of  whose  great  merits  we  have  already  spok- 
en, the  following  characteristic  anecdote  of  Alex- 
andre Dumas  : 

M.  Alex.  Dumas  ha»  amused  the  town  this  woek  by  a 
charaeteriatic  letter.  The  town  of  Cavaillon,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Vancluse,  is  famous  throughout  France  for 
its  musk-melons.  All  the  markets  on  the  Rhone  and 
Saone,  and  even  Paris  itself,  draw  their  supply  of  the 
best  cantelopes  from  this  southern  city.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  town  have  taken  measures  to  establish  a public 
library.  They  applied  to  eminent  persons  to  aid  them, 
these  with  donations  in  money,  those  with  gifts  of  their 
works.  They  applied,  Among  others,  to  M.  Alex.  Dumas, 
who  returned  this  answer;  “ Sir,— The  moment  I received 
your  letter  I hastened  to  confer  with  my  publisher,  in 
order  that  he  might  send  you  the  two  or  three  hundred 
volumes  of  my  works  which  have  already  appeared,  and 
that  he  may  send  you  the  remainder  as  they  are  pub- 
lished. 1 am  too  happy  to  accede  to  the  great  honor  you 
do  me.  But  be  kind  enough  to  say  to  M.  Touvkl,  your 
honorable  Mayor,  that  I give  these  books  on  one  condition : 
If  the  town  and  authorities  of  Cavaillon  like  my  books,  I 
like  their  melons  very  much,  and  I wish  that,  in  exchange 
for  my  three  or  four  hundred  volumes,  they  grant  me, 
by  municipal  ordinance,  a pension  for  life  of  twelve  mel- 
ons annually , the  cost  of  carriage  to  be,  of  course,  at  my 
charge.  Receive,  etc.  Alex.  Dumas."  M.  Nadar,  the 
well-known  aeronaut,  tolls  us  this  week  the  following  story 
of  the  novelist,  which  will  go  far  to  exhibit  the  causes 
of  his  bankruptcy  and  straitened  circumstances.  I give 
the  story  in  M.  Nadar’s  words:  “We  were  dining  at 
Monte  Christo  (M.  Alex.  Dumas’  residence,  near  Parte). 
Alex.  Dumas — the  eternal  sponged-upon— had,  as  he  al- 
ways has,  a great  many  guests.  lie  said  to  his  servant : 
‘ Well,  Pierbk,  here  are  a great  many  Champagne-glasses, 
but  I don’t  see  any  wine!’  ‘Monsieur  Dumas,  there  is 
none  in  the  cellar.’  Then  go  buy  some  at  the  restaurant 
of  the  Pavilion  d’Henri  IV.’  The  servant  whispered  in 
Dumas’  ears.  We  could  catch  the  words  ‘No  credit- 
bill — cash  in  future.’  Dumas  exclaimed : 1 They  are  fools 
at  the  Pavilion  d’Henri  IV.  Take  thirty  francs  and  bring 
us  back  three  bottles.’  A few  days  afterward  the  same 
scene  took  place.  Four  bottles  were  sent  for,  and  forty 
francs  given.  Another  day  two  bottles  were  sent  for,  and 
twenty  francs  given.  So  it  went  on  day  after  day  until 
Dumas  received  the  visit  of  a ‘traveler*  for  a wine  firm ; 
and  these  visits  are  never  rare.  Dumas  replied:  ‘Very 
well,  I will  take  twelve  baskets.*  After  the  wine  was  de- 
livered and  stored  in  the  cellar,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  dealer,  he  went  up  stairs  and  said : ‘ Monsieur  Du- 
mas, you  might  have  waited  a while  before  buying  any 
more  Champagne.  Your  stock  is  still  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted.’ ‘ What  V ‘ Why,  there  are  at  least  some  150  or 
200  bottles  In  the  cellar.’  ‘The  rogue!  The  scoundrel’ 
The  knave!  ’Twaa  my  own  wine  he  sold  me!  Pierre! 
Pierre!!  you  are  a rogue!  you  are  a thief!  Be  off  with 
ye!’  Pieurk  went  off  at  once,  but  before  he  closed  the 
door  Dumas  called  him  bade.  ‘Come  here,’  said  Dumas, 
‘I  have  kicked  you  out  as  a thief,  but  I keep  you  as  a good 
servant — yon  know,  you  rascal ! that  I can  not  get  along 
without  you.  But  when  you  do  sell  me  my  own  wine,  in 
the  name  of  Heaven,  give  me  credit!’  ’’  M.  Nadar  asserts 
this  anecdote  to  be  literally  true. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS 

December  6: 

The  Senate  met  at  12,  Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire, 
President  pro  tern  Mr.  Foot,  from  the  committee  to  wait 
on  the  President,  reported  that  the  Message  would  be 
sent  at  1 o’clock,  and  the  Senate  adjourned  till  that  hour. 
Upon  the  reassembling  of  the  Senate  the  Message  was  re- 
ceived and  read,  and  -the  usual  number  of  copies  ordered 
to  be  printed.  Reports  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Navy  were  also  received.  A resolution  (Mr. 
Sumner,  Mass.)  was  Introduced  and  adopted,  that  the 
Resident  furnish  the  Senate  with  any  information  in 
possession  of  the  State  Department  concerning  any  prop- 
osition or  overture  recently  made  by  British  subjects  in 
aid  of  the  rebellion.  The  Senate  then  went  into  execu- 
tive session.  The  appointment  by  the  President  of  Hon, 


Salmon  P.  Chase  for  Chief-Justice  was  confirmed  without 
reference.  The  nominations  of  Hon.  James  Speed  for  At- 
torney-General and  of  Ex-Governor  Dennison  for  Post- 
master-General were  referred. 

In  the  House,  before  the  reading  of  the  Message,  bills 
(Mr.  Stevens,  Pa.)  were  introduced  and  referred,  to  pro- 
hibit the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  and  to  pre- 
vent gold  and  silver  coin  from  being  negotiated  for  more 
than  their  current  value.  A joint  resolution  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens) in  relation  to  the  tax  on  gold  was  also  referred.  A 
resolution  (Mr.  Broomall,  Pa.)  was  adopted,  to  instruct  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  exempting  from  tax  on  inheritance  all  the  es- 
tates and  interests  of  widows  in  the  estates  of  their  de- 
ceased husbands.  A resolution  (Mr.  Spaulding,  O.)  was 
adopted,  that  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  Red 
River  campaign  under  General  Banks.  Bills  were  intro- 
duced (Mr.  Julian,  Ind.)  prescribing  an  oath  of  loyalty  to 
all  persons  practicing  law  In  the  insurgent  States,  and 
providing  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  fee  of  rebel  landholders. 
A resolution  (Mr.  Boutwell,  Mass.)  was  adopted,  that  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  consider  the  expediency  of 
reporting  a bill  prohibiting  the  transit  of  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise  to  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  in  possession  of  the  persons  engaged  in  rebellion 
and  beyond  the  lines  of  the  United  States,  and  prohibit- 
ing the  sale  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  to  per- 
sons resident  upon  said  territory ; and  also  the  expediency 
of  authorizing  the  purchase  of  the  ; roducts  of  the  territo- 
ry occupied  by  the  rebels  in  arms,  by  any  person  not  con- 
nected with  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  nor 
otherwise  in  the  service  or  employment  of  the  United 
States,  either  upon  credit  or  by  payment  in  money  or  for- 
eign exchange.  The  President’s  Message  was  then  re- 
ceived and  read,  and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
documents,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
December  T . 

In  the  Senate,  a bill  was  introduced  (Mr.  Lane,  Ind.) 
and  referred,  to  authorize  a special  session  of  the  United 
StateB  District  Court  of  Indiana.  The  standing  commit- 
tees had  not  yet  been  announced,  and  bills  were  left  to 
lie  on  the  table,  among  them  one  (Mr.  Morrill,  Me.)  to  ex- 
tend the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
road of  Washington  two  years.  A resolution  (Mr.  Powell, 
Ky.)  was  also  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  communicate  a report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  court-martial  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  General 
E.  A.  Payne  while  commanding  at  Paducah,  Kentucky. 
The  case  of  the  two  Senators  from  Louisiana  came  up. 
Governor  Hahn's  communication,  accompanied  by  the 
proceedings,  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  election,  were 
laid  on  the  table  by  the  President  pro  tern.;  and  Mr. 
Wade,  of  Ohio,  presented  a remonstrance  signed  hjr  many 
citizens  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Morgan,  of  New  York,  present- 
ed the  credentials  of  the  two  Senators,  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  they  be  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
The  documents  bearing  on  the  subject  were  ordered  to  be 
printed.  The  President  presented  to  the  Senate  copies  of 
the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska. 

In  the  House,  the  vote  referring  Mr.  Stevens's  bill  to 
prevent  gold  and  silver  coin  from  being  negotiated  at  more 
than  their  current  value  was  reconsidered,  and  laid  on 
the  table  by  a vote  of  73  to  52.  A bill  was  introduced 
(Mr ,-Cole,  Cal.)  to  establish  an  ocean  steamship  mail  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China.  A resolution  (Mr. 
Sloan,  Wis.)  was  adopted  and  referred  to  instruct  the 
Committee  on  Judiciary  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
so  amending  Section  2,  Article  1,  of  the  Constitution,  that 
Representatives  in  Congress  shall  bo  apportioned  among 
the  States  according  to  their  respective  number  of  quali- 
fied electors.  Two  resolutions,  offered  by  Mr.  English  of 
Connecticut  and  Mr.  Cox  of  Ohio,  calling  for  communica- 
tions relating  to  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  for  an  ex- 
planation of  delays  relating  to  this  exchange,  lie  over 
A bill  was  Introduced  (Mr.  Arnold,  I1L)  and  referred  to 
aineud  the  act  for  the  naturalization  of  soldiers  so  as  to 
include  sailors.  A bill  was  introduced  und  referred  (Mr. 
Julian,  Ind.J  providing  for  the  sale  of  mineral  lands.  A 
resolution  (Mr.  Holman,  Ind.)  was  adopted  to  instruct  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  to  inquire  what  legislation 
is  necessary  to  do  justice  to  the  soldiers  who  enlisted  for 
unexpired  terms,  but  have  been  held  for  three  years.  A 
bill  was  introduced  and  referred  (Mr.  Spaulding,  O.)  to 
establish  a navy-yard  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  A resolution 
was  offered  (Mr.  Randall,  Pa.)  and  lies  over,  providing 
for  a Select  Committee  to  examine  into  alleged  frauds  at 
the  Philadelphia  Navy-yard.  A resolution  (Mr.  Broom- 
all,  Pa.)  was  adopted  instructing  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  dispensing 
with  bounties  to  soldiers  enlisting,  and  raising  their  pay 
in  compensation.  A resolution  (Mr.  Odell,  N.  Y.)  was 
adopted  instructing  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  fixing  an  ad  valorem  tax 
on  all  sales  of  merchandise. 


December  8. 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  gave  notice  that 
he  would  on  the  next  day  introduce  a joint  resolution  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  peace,  and  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  Constitution  and  the  guarantee  of  the  rights 
of  the  several  States.  The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Standing  Committees,  with  the  following  result: 

Foreign  Delations—  Mr.  Sumner,  Chairman;  Messrs. 
Foster,  Doolittle,  Harris,  Davis,  Johnson,  M‘Dougal. 

Finance — Mr.  Sherman,  Chairman ; Messrs.  Howe, 
Cowan,  Clark,  Van  Winkle,  Conness,  and  Henderson. 

Commerce — Mr.  Chandler,  Chairman ; Morrill,  Ten 
Eyck,  Morgan,  Sprague,  Saulsbury,  and  Lane  of  Kansas. 

Agriculture — Mr.  Lane,  of  Kansas,  Chairman ; Harlan, 
Wilson,  Powell,  and  Farwell. 

Military  Affairs  and  the  Militia — Mr.  Wilson,  Chair- 
man ; Messrs.  Lane,  of  Indiana,  Howard,  Nesmith,  Mor- 
gan, Sprague,  and  Brown. 

Pensions  — Mr.  Foster,  Chairman:  Messrs.  Lane,  of 
Indiana,  Van  Winkle,  Saulsbnry,  Buckalew,  Foot,  and 
Brown. 

Revolutionary  Claims  — Mr.  Wilkinson,  Chairman . 
Messrs.  Chandler,  Wilson,  Nesmith,  and  Wright. 

Claims  — Mr.  Clark,  Chairman  ; Messrs.  Pomeroy, 
Howe,  Anthony,  Morrill,  Hicks,  and  Davis. 

District  of  Columbia — Mr.  Hale,  Chairman ; Messrs. 
Dixon,  Morrill,  Wade,  Walley,  Henderson,  and  Richard- 
son. 

Patents  and  the  Patent  Office— Mr.  Cowan,  Chairman, 
Messrs.  Ten  Eyck,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Ramsey,  and  Saute- 
bury. 

Public  Buildings  and  (/rounds— Mr.  Foot,  Chairman; 
Messrs.  Trumbull,  Grimes,  Farwell,  and  Hendricks. 

Territories— Mx.  Wade,  Chairman ; Messrs.  Willdnson, 
Morgan,  Sprague,  Hale,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Carlile,  Davis, 
and  Richardeor 


Conness,  and  Brown. 

Manufactures— Mr.  Sprague,  Chairman;  Messrs.  Mor- 
gan, Riddle,  Wilkinson,  and  Hendricks. 

Judiciary— Mr.  Trumbull,  Chairman;  Messrs.  Foster, 
Ten  Eyck,  Harris,  Foot,  Powell,  and  Johnson. 

Post-offices  and  Post-roads — Mr.  Collamer,  Chairman; 
Messrs.  Dixon,  Ramsey,  Conness,  Buckalew,  and  Pome- 
roy. 

Public  Lands — Mr.  Harlan,  Chairman;  Messrs.  Pome- 
roy, Foot,  Harding,  Carlile,  Hendricks,  and  Wright. 

Private  Land  Claims — Mr.  Harris,  Chairman ; Messrs. 
Sumner,  Howard,  Riddle,  and  Harding. 

Indian  Affairs— Mr.  Doolittle,  Chairman ; Messrs.  V 
klnson,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Harlan,  Nesmith,  Brown,  and 
Buc]plew. 

Tlie  following  are  the  Joint  Standing  Committees : 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing — Mr.  Anthony,  Chair- 
man ; Messrs.  Morgan  and  Powell. 

Joint  Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills— Mr.  Howe,  Chair- 
man; Messrs.  Cowan  and  Ilicks. 

Joint  Committee  on  Part  of  the  Library— Mr.  Colla- 
mer, Chairman;  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Howard. 

Select  Committee  on  Slavery  and  the  Treatment  of 
Freedmen — Mr.  Sumner,  Chairman;  Messrs.  Howard, 
Carlile,  Pomeroy,  Buckalew,  Brown,  and  Conness. 

The  credentials  of  the  Louisiana  Senators  were  then 
referred.  A memorial  (Mr.  Ramsay,  Min.)  in  relation  to 
foreign  Immigration  was  referred.  A petition  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan, N.  Y.)  was  presented  and  referred,  signed  by  Will- 
iam C.  Bryant,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  John  A.  Dix,  U.  S. 
Grant,  Peter  Cooper,  Henry  J.  Raymond,  Horace  Gree- 
ley, and  many  others,  asking  an  appropriation  for  a fund 
for  the  support  of  a National  Home  for  totally  disabled 
soldiers  and  seamen  of  the  Amy  and  Navy  of  the  United 


States.  Mr.  Sherman’s  bill  for  the  construction  of  reve- 
nue cutters  on  the  lakes  was  referred,  also  all  other  bills 
and  memorials  previously  offered.  The  case  of  General 
Payne  was  being  discussed  when  the  Senate  went  into 
executive  session,  the  General  being  accused  by  Mr.  Pow- 
ell as  guilty  of  heinous  barbarities  on  citizens  of  Ken- , 
tucky,  and  defended  by  Mr.  Trumbull.  A large  number 
of  nominations  were  communicated  in  the  executive  ses- 
sion. A message  from  the  President  was  read  recom- 
mending n vole  of  thanks  to  Captain  Winslow  and  Lieuten- 
ant Cushing;  also  a message  in  answer  to  Mr.  Sumner’s 
resolution  relative  to  aid  furnished  by  British  subjects 
to  the  rebellion.  The  substance  was  that  Lord  Wharn- 
cliffe  had  informed  Mr.  Adams  that  the  Liverpool  Bazar 
had  produced  about  £17,000,  and  asked  permission  for  an 
accredited  agent  to  visit  our  military  prisons  to  distribute 
aid  among  the  rebel  prisoners.  Mr.  Seward’s  reply,  re- 
fusing the  application,  was  also  communicated.  The  Sen- 
ate adjourned  till  the  12th. 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  from  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  reported  back  the  joint 
resolution  explanatory  of  so  much  of  the  Internal  Reve. 
nue  Act  as  refers  to  the  duty  on  cigars.  It  appears  that 
by  the  false  construction  of  the  Revenue  Act  by  the  Com- 
missioner the  Government  only  receives  $3  where  it  should 
receive  $S  a thousand.  Mr.  Brooks,  of  New  York,  suggest- 
ed that  the  tax  on  cigars  be  collected  by  having  affixed  to 
each  cigar  a one-cent  stamp.  The  President's  message 
recommending  a vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Winslow  and 
Lieutenant  Cushing  was  referred.  A bill  (Mr.  Shenck, 
O.)  was  introduced  and  referred  to  drop  from  the  Navy 
Rolls  all  unemployed  officers.  A resolution  (Mr  Shenck) 
was  adopted  to  instruct  the  Committee  on  Judiciary  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  denationalizing  persons  go- 
ing abroad  to  escape  the  draft,  and  requiring  naturaliza- 
tion in  order  to  a restoration  to  citizenship.  The  Honse 
adjourned  till  the  12th. 

December  12 : 

In  the  Senate,  William  Cornell  Jewett’s  memorinl,  pray- 
ing for  the  favor  of  Congress  to  an  international  tribunal 
to  docide  upon  the  points  at  issue  in  the  present  war,  was 
tabled  The  House  joint  resolution  was  passed,  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Na^y  to  expend  money  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Army  Department  to  enlarge  the 
Navy  Department  building.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachu- 
setts, presented  the  petition  of  Major-General  Weitzel  and 
four  hundred  and  seventy  other  officers  of  the  Eighteentli 
Army  Corps,  preying  Congress  to  increase  the  pay  proper 
of  army  officers  $20  per  month,  fix  the  commutation  price 
of  the  ration  at  fifty  cents  instead  of  thirty  cents,  as  at 
present,  and  allow  $16  per  mouth.  Mr.  Wilson  favored 
the  petition  on  account  of  the  rise  of  the  prices  of  provi- 
sions, and  it  was  referred.  He  also  presented  the  petition 
of  Colonel  Higginson,  praying  for  an  amendment  to  the 
act  of  last  session,  limiting  the  increase  of  pay  to  those 
colored  soldiers  who  were  free  on  and  after  April  19, 1861. 
The  petition  was  referred.  A resolution  (Mr.  Doolittle, 
Wis.)  was  referred,  that  the  Committee  on  Finance  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  the  immediate 
passage  of  an  act  to  increase  the  revenue:  First,  by  an 
additional  tax  of  one  per  cent,  upon  all  sales  of  real  es- 
tate and  personal  property,  including  also  all  bargains  for 
the  sale  of  merchandise,  produce,  gold  and  silver  coin,  and 
stocks  of  every  description  ; second,  by  an  additional  tax 
of  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  gross  receipts  to  be  added 
to  the  present  rates  of  all  railroad  fares,  including  street 
railroads,  steamboats,  and  ferries,  to  be  collected  by  the 
companies  or  persons  running  the  same,  for  the  use  cf  the 
Government,  and  that  said  committee  be  further  instruct- 
ed to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  the  passage  of  a law  to 
prevent  the  further  expansion  ol'  the  currency  by  the  or- 
ganization of  any  new  Banking  Associations,  except  where 
they  may  take  the  place  of  some  existing  State  Banks  ; 
and  that  said  committee  be  further  instructed  to  inquire 
into  the  propriety  of  redeeming  all  outstanding  interest- 
bearing  legal-tender  notes  by  issuing  in  their  stead  other 
notes  in  denominations  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  each 
bearing  a uniform  interest  from  the  first  day  of  January  in 
each  year,  3 65-100  per  cent,  per  annum,  with  coupons  at- 
tached, to  be  paid  out  aud  made  legal  tenders  for  their 
face,  with  interest  added.  A series  of  resolutions  was  in- 
troduced (Mr.  Davis,  Ky.)  for  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
union.  The  resolutions  propose  a Convention  of  States  to 
whom  should  be  referred  several  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution. The  first  paragraph  proposes  to  form  the  States 
of  Mnine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  into  one  State; 
the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecti- 
cut into  one  State ; the  States  of  Maryland  and  Delaware, 
and  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia,  into  one  State.  The 
second  provides  that  the  officers,  President  and  Vice-Pres- 
ident, be  chosen  alternately  from  the  free  and  slave  States, 
but  botli  never  at  the  same  time,  cither  from  the  free  or 
slave  States,  for  the  terra  of  four  years ; and  thnt  any  per- 
son who  may  have  filled  the  office  of  President  shnll  be 
forever  ineligible  to  it.  The  third  provides  that  all  the 
States,  in  the  month  of  January  next  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  Presidential  term,  shall  present  candidates  for 
the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency — the  free  States  for 
the  one  office  and  slave  States  for  the  other,  as  they  may 
be  respectively  entitled  to  the  one  and  the  other  office, 
and  shall  certify  severally  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  names  of  the  persons  so 
chosen,  and  for  which  office  they  have  been  chosen ; and 
on  the  first  Monday  in  February  following  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  shall 
select  from  the  persons  whose  names  have  been  certified 
for  the  Presidency  a President,  and  then  a Vice-President 
from  the  names  which  have  been  certified  for  that  office. 
The  JuBticesof  the  Supreme  Court,  to  be  ineligible  to  any 
other  office.  Resolutions  were  introduced  (Mr.  Farwell, 
Me.)  and  adopted,  that  the  Committee  on  Commerce  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  consolidating  the 
three  great  districts,  and  for  providing  that  licensed  ves- 
sels may  trade  to  ports  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts, 
without  clearances  and  entry  at  tho  Custom-house.  Also, 
that  the  Committee  on  Commerce  be  instructed  to  inquire 
into  the  propriety  of  providing  by  law,  that  vessels  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade  shall  employ  or  take  on  board  Amer- 
ican boys,  at  least  one  for  every  five  hundred  tons  meas- 
urement. A bill  was  introduced  (Air.  Farwell)  and  re- 
ferred, to  regulate  the  admeasurement  of  the  tonnage  of 
• ships,  and  to  prescribe  the  charges  to  tho  same.  Mr. 
Powell’s  resolution  calling  for  the  record  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  the  case  of  General  Payne  was  referred.  In  ex- 
ecutive session  Speed's  appointment  for  Attorney-General 
was  confirmed 

In  the  House,  Governor  Fenton’s  resignation  was  hand 
ed  in,  to  take  effect  December  20.  The  Speaker  announced 
the  appointment  of  Messrs.  Pruyn  and  Littlejohn  to  fill  the 
racancies  in  tlie  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  occasioned 
by  tlie  resignations  of  Messrs.  Fenton  aud  Stebbins.  The 
House  then  considered  the  bill  reported  last  session  from 
tlie  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  directing  ttie  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  appoint  a competent  engineer  to  designate 
and  survey  the  necessary  amount  of  land  near  New  Lon- 
don, Connecticut,  for  a navy-yard  and  d6pot  for  the  con- 
struction, docking,  and  repair  of  iron-clad  and  other  naval 
vessels.  Thera  was  a discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  sub- 
stituting Leagpe  Island, at  Philadelphia, tor  New  London, 
but  was  not  terminated.  The  bill  perfected  during  the 
last  session  to  establish  a uniform  system  of  bankruptcy, 
to  take  effect  June  1, 1865,  was  pasted,  76  to  56. 

December  13 : 

In  the  Senate,  n petition  of  Messrs.  Lake  Brothers,  bank 
era  of  Boston  nnd  New  York,  praying  Congress  to  make 
good  lost  certificates  of  indebtedness  to  the  amount  of 
$10,000,  was  referred.  Mr.  Sumner,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  reported  a bill  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  transfer  a gun-boat  to  the  re- 
public of  Liberia.  Mr.  Sherman  (Ohio),  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  reported  a bill,  which  was  passed,  author- 
izing the  construction  of  six  revenue  cutters  for  service  on 
the  lakes,  and  appropriating  one  million  of  dollars,  or  so 
much  as  is  necessary,  for  that  purpose.  A joint  resolution 
(Mr.  Wilson,  Mass.)  wus  referred,  to  encourage  enlistments 
in  tlie  army  by  making  free  the  wives  and  children  of  col- 
ored soldiers  now  held  as  slaves  In  the  South.  The  House 
bill  establishing  a uniform  system  of  bankruptcy  was  re- 
ferred and  Ordered  to  be  printed.  Mr.  Anthony's  creden- 
tials as  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  six  years  were  pre- 
sented. 

In  the  House,  a resolution  (Mr.  Eliot,  Mass.)  was  re- 
ferred, declaring  that  the  State  of  Louisiana  may  resume 
Its  political  relations  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  A bill  (Mr.  Cole,  Col.)  was  referred,  granting  lands 
to  certain  railroad  companies  in  California.  Also  a bill 
(Mr.  Cole)  was  introduced  and  moved  to  be  referred  to  a 


select  committee  oi  seven,  to  establish  a mining  depart- 
ment, with  a commissioner  and  the  necessary  clerks  and 
mineralogists  for  the  purpose  of  col  ecting  and  diffusing 
useful  information  throughout  the  United  States.  It  lies 
over.  A resolution  (Mr.  Chanler,  N.  Y.)  was  ad  opted,  in- 
structing the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  reducing  the  tax  on  mineral  coals. 
The  House  resumed  consideration  of  the  bill  to  establish 
an  iron-clad  navy-yard  at  New  London.  The  hill  was  then 
laid  on  tho  table  by  a vote  of  80  to  53.  Tlie  Honse  then 
took  up  the  joint  resolution  reported  during  the  last  ses- 
sion by  Mr.  Elijah  Ward,  of  New  York,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  authorizing  notice  to  he  given  by  the 
President  to  terminate  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  and  to  appoint  commissioners  to  negotiate  a new 
treaty,  based  on  tlie  trne  principles  of  reciprocity  as  af- 
fecting  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Brit- 
ish  North  American  provinces.  The  question  pending  from 
last  session  was  on  the  passage  of  the  resolution.  This 
was  now  reconsidered.  A substitute  was  offered  (Mr.  Mor- 
rill, Vt),  setting  forth  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  are  not 
reciprocal  and  satisfactory,  providing  for  tho  adjustment 
of  any  matters  of  difference  between  the  two  Governments, 
and  requesting  the  President  to  give  the  Governin'  nt  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  tlie  notice  required  by  the  fifth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  June  5,  1854,  for  the  termination 
of  the  same.  Tills  substitute  was  agreed  to,  and  the  orig- 
inal resolution,  thus  amended,  was  passed,  85  to  51. 

GENERAL  SHERMAN’S  CAMPAIGN, 

At  recent  advices  General  Sherman's  army  had  crossed 
the  Ogeechee  River,  and,  passing  Milieu,  had  advanced  to- 
ward Savannah.  He  had  thus  far  found  plenty  of  provisions 
for  his  army,  and  had  advanced  with  great  deliberation. 
General  Foster,  Dec.  6,  captured  the  Pocotaligo  Bridge, 
on  the  railroad  from  Charleston  to  Savannflh,  thus  isolat- 
ing the  latter  city  from  the  North.  This  will  be  an  im- 
portant assistance  to  Sherman,  if  the  latter  intends  to  at- 
tack Savannah.  In  his  march  on  that  city  his  army  would 
be  protected  on  its  left  flank  by  the  Savannah,  and  on  its 
right  by  the  Ogeechee  rivers.  What  force  he  would  have 
to  meet  in  front  is  not  certain.  According  to  the  latest 
Richmond  news  Sherman  was  only  five  miles  from  Savan- 
nah. 

GENERAL  HOOD’S  CAMPAIGN. 

General  Hood’s  army,  after  the  battle  of  Franklin, 
pushed  northward  and  pnrtially  invested  Nashville.  Gen- 
eral Rousseau  still  holds  Murfreesborough.  On  the  9th  tho 
rebels  under  General  Lyon  captured  the  Government  trans- 
port John  E.  Tutt  at  Cumberland  City,  twenty  miles  south 
of  Fort  Donelson.  The  boat  was  used  in  transporting  troops 
across  the  river,  it  is  supposed,  for  the  invasion  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

General  Burbridgo  and  command  were  nt  Bean’s  Sta- 
tion on  the  6th.  Tills  movement  forced  Breckinridge  to 
withdraw  from  Bull’s  Gap. 

GENERAL  GRANT’S  CAMPAIGN. 

On  the  7tli  a portion  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  under 
General  Warren  broke  camp,  moving  southward  toward 
Weldon.  Tlie  force  consisted  of  all  of  the  divisions  of 
tlie  Fifth  Corps,  Mott’s  of  the  Second,  and  Gregg’s  Cav- 
alry. They  marched  by  two  roads,  parallel  with  the  rail- 
road to  Stony  Creek  Station,  where,  one  week  previously, 
Gregg  had  been  reconnoitring.  It  was  from  this  point  that 
Lee  has  been  constructing  a branch  road  to  connect  Wel- 
don with  the  Southstde  Railroad.  Warren  reached  Stony 
Creek  on  the  8th.  After  crossing  the  northern  branch  of 
Nottaway  River  he  destroyed  the  bridge  after  him.  To 
divert  the  enemy’s  attention,  on  the  8th,  a cavalry  expe- 
dition pushed  up  close  to  tlio  enemy’s  works  at  Hatcher's 
Run.  General  Warren’s  force  moved  south  as  far  as 
Hicksford,  and  succeeded  in  destroying  twenty  miles  of 
the  Weldon  Road.  The  casualties  were  less  than  100. 

On  the  7th  General  B.  C.  Ludlow  captured  tlie  rebel  po- 
sition opposite  Dutch  Gap.  This  will  secure  the  workmen 
on  the  canal  from  the  rebel  fire,  which  has  hitherto  been 
very  nnnoying. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  St.  Albans  raiders  have  been  released  by  the  Cana- 
dian authorities. 

Young  Higginson,  of  Company  K,  Nineteenth  Illinois 
Volunteers,  who  lately  came  as  a commissioner  from  our 
prisoners  at  Camp  Sumter,  Andersonville,  Georgia,  lias 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major  by  Governor  Yates 
of  Illinois.  Ho  is  a nephew  of  Colonel  T.  W.  lligginson's 
and  has  some  thirteen  cousins  all  fighting  nuder  the  old 
flag.  The  boy  is  twenty  years  old,  but  has  served  since 
the  war  begun. 

The  ordnance  stores  over  the  country  are  located  at 
Washington,  Baltimore,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  Pensacola,  Key  West,  Port 
Royal,  New  Orleans,  Mound  City, -Illinois  (for  our  river 
navy),  and  Mare  Island,  California,  for  the  Pacific  squad- 
ron. It  is  urged  upon  Congress  to  pass  some  measures 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  manufacture  of  nitre,  in  order 
that  we  may  be  independent  of  foreign  nations  in  this  re- 
spect. It  appears  that  there  is  but  one  laboratory  making 
it  for  the  Government  now,  while  four  companies  are  em- 

? loved  making  gunpowder,  of  which  we  had  manufactured 
,325,009  pounds  last  year,  although  there  were  ueariy 
3000  tons  of  powder  ordered  in  1861. 

Tlie  Navy  Department  has  advices  from  Admiral  Porter 
of  the  capture  and  arrival  at  Hampton  Roads  of  the  Con- 
federate steamer  Armstronq,  of  six  hundred  and  thirty 
tons  measurement,  a beautiful  vessel,  very  fast,  and  new, 
captured  by  the  Cuyler  and  Gettysburg  on  the  4tli  of  De- 
cember with  a cargo  of  450  bales  of  cotton.  The  larger 
part  was  thrown  overboard  in  the  chase 
Brigadier-General  Robert  B.  Potter  of  this  city,  com- 
manding the  Second  Division  of  the  Ninth  Army  Corps, 
has  been  promoted  to  be  Major-General  by  Brevet,  “for 
distinguished  and  gallant  conduct  in  the  several  actions 
since  crossing  the  RapidnD, ' to  take  rank  from  August  1, 

Brigadier  -General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  commanding  First 
Division,  Second  C'oTpa,  has  been  promoted  Brevet  Mnjor- 
General  for  gallant  conduct  at,  Reams's  Station.  He  en- 
tered the  service  as  Second  Lieutenant  of  the  Twenty-sec- 
ond Massachusetts,  and  was  subsequently  Colonel  of  the 
Sixty-first  New  York. 

Major-General  Granville  M.  Dodge  has  succeeded  Gen- 
eral Rosecrans  in  the  command  of  the  Department  of  Mis- 
souri. 


FOKEIGN  NEWS. 


EUROPE. 

The  news  of  President  Lincoln's  re-election  had  reached 
Europe  November  21,  and  was  extensively  commented  on 
by  English  and  French  journals.  No  surprise  was  mani- 
fested at  the  result.  The  journals  favoring  secession  sim- 
ply mentioned  the  fact  The  London  Times  regards  It  as 
an  indication  that  the  American  republic  is  fast  drifting 
toward  despotism ; but  thinks  Mr.  Lincoln  not  cl(jret!  u- 
able  to  foreign  countries. 

THE  ITALIAN  QUESTION. 

The  Franco-Itallan  Convention,  by  which  it  was  de- 
termined that  Rome  should  be  evacuated  by  the  French 
and  the  Italian  capital  be  transferred  from  Turin  to  Flor- 
ence, met  September  15.  The  Constitutionelle  shortly 
afterward  published  an  article  from  M.  P.  Llmayrae,  stat- 
ing that  the  measures  adopted  by  that  Convention  would 
be  executed  in  good  faith.  With  these  measures  the  ex- 
treme revolutionary  party  was  dissatisfied  Garibaldi 
expressed  his  opinion  in  the  following  manifesto: 

“ Cafe  era,  October  10.— That  the  guilty  should  desire 
to  find  accomplices  is  quite  natural ; that  they  should  at- 
tempt to  plunge  me  into  the  corrupt  roasB  of  men  who  hn  v« 
polluted  Italy  by  the  Convention  of  September  15, 1 did 
not  expect.  With  Bonaparte  the  only  Convention  is  this : 
to  purify  our  country  of  his  presence,  not  in  two  years,  but 
in  two  hours.  G.  Garibaldi." 

The  Diritto  and  some  other  Journals  publishing  this 
manifesto  were  seized.  Several  districts  of  Lombardy 
were  invaded  by  armed  bands  dressed  in  the  Garibaldlan 
costume,  and  displaying  the  Italian  flag. 

Tlie  Chnmber  of  Deputies  was  reopened  at  Turin  Octo. 
her  24,  Signor  Cassbnir  President.  The  proceedings  of 
this  body  are  considered  to  have  been  favorable  to  the 
Convention. 

On  November  19  the  bill  for  the  transfer  of  the  - 
to  Florence  peeled  by  a vote  of  817  to  70 
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CHIEF  JUSTICES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

John  Jay,  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  New  York,  December  12,  1745. 
He  graduated  at  Kings  (now  Columbia)  College,  in 
1764,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  four  years  later. 
When  the  Revolutionary  troubles  came  on  he  took 
a prominent  part  in  the  contest.  He  was  the  youn- 
gest member  of  the  first  Congress,  which  convened  in 
1774.  We  can  barely  allude  to  his  civil  services 
during  the  Revolution.  In  1777  he  prepared  the 
draft  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  was  appointed  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the 
State.  In  17^9  he  was  sent  on  a mission  to  Spain. 
That  Government  demanded  as  a condition  of  recog- 
nizing the  independence  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  possession  of  Florida  and  the  exclusive  right  to 
navigate  the  Mississippi  should  be  guaranteed  to 
Spain.  Jay  refused  to  qpnsent  that  the  mouth  of 
our  great  river  should  be  shut  up  by  a foreign  pow- 
er. In  conjunction  with  Adams,  Fkanklin,  and 
Laorens,  Mr.  Jay  negotiated  the  treaty  by  which 

reat  Britain  recognized  the  Independence  of  the 

nited  States.  In  1784  he  returned  to  his  country 
and  was  appointed  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
When  the  Union  took  the  place  of  the  old  Confed- 
eration, Washington  requested  him  to  select  any 
office  which  he  might  prefer.  He  chose  that  of 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  in  1789.  In  1794  he  was  sent  to  Great 
Britain  as  Envoy  Extraordinary,  to  negotiate  an 
important  treaty.  This  treaty,  which  settled  the 
questions  in  dispute  between  the  two  nations,  was 
violently  opposed  by  the  Democratic  party,  espe- 
cially at  the  South.  He  was  absent  a year,  during 
which  time  he  was  elected  Governor  of  New  York. 
He  then  resigned  the  Chief  Justiceship,  was  twice 
re-elected  Governoy,  and  then,  in  1801,  at  the  age 
of  fifty -six,  resolved  to  retire  from  public  life.  Pres- 
ident Adams,  wishing  to  retain  his  services  for  the 
public,  nominated  him  for  his  former  place  as  Chief 
Justice,  then  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Oliver 
Ellsworth.  Jay  declined,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  deliberately  made  up  his  mind  to  retire  fiom 
public  life,  and  duty  to  his  country  did  not  then  re- 
quire him  to  accept  office.  He  retired  to  his  farm 
in  Bedford,  New  York,  where  he  died  May  17, 1829, 
in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  While  the 
question  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
was  before  the  people,  Hamilton,  H1::::::,  and 
Jay  projected  the  famous  series  of  essays  called  the 
Federalist.  Jay  wrote  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  numbers,  furnishing  no  more  until  the 
sixty-fourth  number.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  interval  he  was  lying  between  life  and  death. 
A party  of  medical  students  had  violated  the  grave 
to  acquire  subjects  for  dissection.  They  were  put 
in  prison ; but  a mob  threatened  their  lives.  Jay 
and  others,  under  the  lead  of  Hamilton,  joined  to 
prevent  the  outrage ; they  were  set  upon  by  the  riot- 
ers, and  Jay  was  struck  on  the  temple  by  a stone, 
and  almost  killed.  He  recovered  only  in  time  to 
write  the  single  additional  paper,  on  a subject  which 
he  was  especially  requested  io  undertake.  To  this 
accident  1c  is  owing  that  the  Federalist , valuable  as 
it  is,  was  not  rendered  still  more  valuable  by  con- 
tributions from  one  who  was  recognized  as  the 
ablest  political  writer  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Jay  was  one  of  the  noblest  and  purest  characters 
in  our  history.  Party-spirit  ran  higher  in  his  day 
than  ever  since.  The  most  virulent  personal  at- 
tacks were  made  by  party  writers  and  speakers. 
Washington  himself  did  not  escape  detraction ; but 
no  man,  except  a few  violent  partisans  in  South 
Carolina,  however  much  he  might  oppose  his  pub- 
lic policy,  dared  to  asperse  the  perfect  integrity  of 
John  Jay. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Jay,  John  Rut- 
ledge was  nominated  by  the  President  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  He  was  bom  in 
1739,  in  South  Carolina,  whither  his  father  had 
emigrated  from  Ireland  four  years  before.  He 
studied  law  in  the  Temple  in  London,  and  returned 
to  Charleston  in  1761.  where  he  at  once  gained  the 
highest  rank  at  the  bar.  He  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  colonies  at  the  outset  of  the  troubles  with 
Great  Britain.  In  1776  he  was  appointed  Presi- 
dent and  Commander-in-Cbief  of  the  Colony  of 
South  Carolina.  It  was  owing  to  him  that  Fort 
Moultrie  was  not  abandoned  to  the  enemy  without 
a struggle.  General  Lee,  who  commanded  the 
Continental  troops,  pronounced  the  fort  a “slaugh- 
ter-pen,” and  wished  to  evacuate  it.  Rutledge 
wrote  to  Moultrie,  “General  Lee  wishes  you  to 
evacuate  the  fort.  You  will  not  without  an  order 
from  me.  I would  sooner  cut  off  my  hand  than 
write  one.”  When  the  Constitution  of  South  Caro- 
lina was  framed  Rutledge  refused  his  assent,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  too  Democratic.  Ho  finally 
yielded  his  scruples,  and  was  appointed  Governor, 
with  the  real  power  of  Dictator.  In  1789  he  was 
appointed  Associate  Judge  of  the-Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  1791  Chief  Justice  of 
South  Carolina.  In  1795  he  was  nominated  by 
Washington  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
The  treaty  negotiated  by  Jay  with  Great  Britain 
excited  a storm  of  indignation  in  South  Carolina. 
Rutledge  made  a violent  speech  against  it  at  Char- 
leston, just  two  days  before  his  appointment  as  Chief 
Justice  reached  him,  in  which  he  spoke  in  bitter 
language  of  the  leaders  of  the  then  dominant  Fed- 
eral party,  of  which  bo  had  hitherto  been  consid- 
ered a member.  In  August,  1795,  he  presided  at 
a session  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  November 
started  to  hold  a circuit  in  North  Carolina,  when  he 
was  attacked  by  sickness,  and  his  mind  was  appar- 
ently affected.  This,  and  the  remembrance  of  his 
recent  Charleston  speech,  induced  the  Senate  to  re- 
fuse to  confirm  his  nomination — a refusal  by  no 
means  disagreeable  to  the  President,  who  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  Jay’s  treaty.  Mortification  at 
this  rejection  extinguished  the  last  remnant  of  Rut- 
ledge’s sanity,  and  he  died  in  1800  at  the  age  of 
sixty-one. 

The  President  then  nominated  as  Chief  Justice 
Judge  William  Cushing  of  Massachusetts;  the 
nomination  was  confirmed  i Jiut  Mr.  Cashing,  after 
holding  the  commissHvri  a RwWays,  resigned  on  ac- 


count of  ill-health.  As  he  never  acted  in  that  ca- 
pacity his  name  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  list 
of  Chief  Justices. 

Oliver  Ellsworth  was  then  nominated  and 
confirmed  as  Chief  Justice.  He  was  born  at  Wind- 
sor, Connecticut,  April  29, 1745.  His  studies  com- 
menced at  Yale,  were  completed  at  Princeton,  where 
he  graduated  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  For  a time 
he  was  a teacher,  then  commenced  the  study  of 
theology,  but  subsequently  decided  on  the  profes- 
sion of  law.  He  had  then  married,  and  his  father 
gave  him  a farm  of  wild  land  and  an  axe.  While 
slcwly  working  his  way  at  the  bar  he  cleared  his 
wild  farm  with  his  own  hands.  His  early  career 
gave  no  promise  of  future  eminence ; but  the  first 
upward  steps  once  taken  his  progress  was  sure. 
He  was  appointed  State’s  Attorney,  and  yearly 
elected  to  the  General  Assembly.  In  1777  he  was 
chosen  delegate  to  Congress,  in  1784  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Connecticut,  and  in  1789  Senator 
in  Congress.  In  1796  he  was  appointed  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States.  His  unquestioned  probity 
and  the  soundness  of  his  judicial  decisions  gained 
him  the  highest  respect.  In  1799  he  was  sent, 
against  his  wishes,  as  minister  to  France,  though 
still  retaining  for  two  years  his  seat  on  the  bench. 
His  health  failing  he  resigned  his  office  in  1801. 
He  died  November  26,  1807,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two. 

John  Marshall,  the  most  eminent  of  our  Chief 
Justices,  was  born  in  Fauquier  County,  Virginia, 
September  24,  1755.  His  father  was  a farmer  in 
narrow  circumstances,  but  of  decided  ability.  There 
were  no  schools  in  what  was  then  the  frontier  re- 
gion, and  the  early  education  of  the  future  Chief 
Justice  was  conducted  by  his  father,  aided  for  about 
a year  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  with  whom 
he  began  to  read  Horace  and  Livy.  By  his  own 
unaided  exertions  he  subsequently  became  a fair 
classical  scholar,  and  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  English  literature.  He  had  just  begun  the 
study  of  law  when  the  war  of  the  Revolution  broke 
out.  In  1776  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  a com- 
pany of  minute  men.  He  afterward  became  cap- 
tain in  a Virginia  regiment  of  the  Continental 
army,  and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Brandywine, 
Germantown,  and  Monmouth.  He  pursued  his  le- 
gal studies  at  intervals  during  the  war,  and  at  its 
close  commenced  practice.  He  soon  rose  to  emi- 
nence at  the  bar  and  in  politics.  He  was  one  of  the 
small  but  distinguished  body  of  men  through  whose 
influence  Virginia  was  induced  to  accept  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  In  1794  Washington  offered 
him  the  post  of  Attorney-General,  and  subsequent- 
ly the  mission  to  France.  Both  offers  were  de- 
clined. The  French  Government  having  refused 
to  receive  Mr.  Pinckney  as  minister,  Mr.  Adams, 
who  was  then  President,  appointed  Mr.  Marshall 
as  one  of  three  envoys  to  that  country.  Shortly 
after  his  return  he  yielded  to  the  personal  solicita- 
tions of  Washington,  and  consented  to  become  a 
candidate  for  Congress.  President  Adams  at  the 
same  time  offered  him  a seat  on  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  was  declined.  He  was  elect- 
ed to  Congress,  after  a sharp  contest,  taking  his  seat 
in  December,  1799.  During  the  excited  session 
which  followed  he  was  one  of  tlft  ablest  supporters  of 
tfie  administration  of  Mr.  Adams.  In  May,  1800,  he 
was  nominated  and  confirmed  as  Secretary  of  War ; 
but  he  declined  to  accept  the  appointment.  Short-  ! 
ly  after  he  accepted  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State.  1 
On  the  3lstof  January,  1801,  he  was  appointed  ; 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  a position  which 
he  held  for  thirty-five  years,  until  his  death  in  July, 
1835,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  His  unquestioned  : 
character,  sound  judgment,  and  felicitous  diction,  ' 
added  to  the  long  period  during  which  he  held  his 
seat,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  questions  which 
came  before  him  for  decision,  entitle  Mr.  Marshall 
beyond  all  question  to  the  first  place  in  the  noble  : 
list  of  our  Chief  Justices.  Besides  his  judicial  la- 
bors he  was  the  author  of  a History  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies,  and  of  a Life  of  Washington,  which  ( 
we  must  still  regard  as  the  best  yet  written. 

Roger  Brooke  Taney  was  bom  in  Calvert 
County,  Maryland,  March  17,  1777.  In  1831  Pres- 
ident Jackson  appointed  him  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Duane,  . 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  refused  to  remove 
the  Government  deposits  from  the  United  States  1 
Bank;  he  was  removed,  and  Mr.  Taney  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place.  The  Senate  refused  to  confirm 
the  nomination ; but  in.the  mean  while  Mr.  Taney 
had  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  President  and  removed 
the  deposits.  Jackson  then  nominated  him  as  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  fill  a va- 
cancy occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Judge  Du- 
val. The  Senate  refused  to  confirm  the  nomination. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  died  in  1835,  and  Jackson 
at  once  nominated  Mr.  Taney  for  the  place.  The 
Democrats  having  now  a majority  in  the  Senate 
confirmed  the  nomination,  and  Mr.  Taney  became 
Chief  Justice — a position  which  he  retained  until  his 
death,  October  12,  1864,  a period  of  twenty-seven 
years.  Chief  Justice  Taney  is  best  known  by  his 
famous  “decision,”  or  rather  “opinion,”  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case,  in  which,  going  beyond  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Court,  he  endeavored  to  settle  the 
general  question  of  the  status  of  persons  of  African 
descent  in  the  United  States.  Undeserved  ob- 
loquy has  been  attached  to  him  on  account  of  a 
sentence  in  this  opinion  which  apparently  affirmed 
that  blacks  had  no  rights  which  whites  were  bound 
to  respect.  Tha  context  shows  that  this  was  the 
very  reverse  of  the  meaning  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed by  Judge  Taney.  He  says  that  it  is  now 
difficult  to  realize  the  state  of  opinion  on  this  subject 
held  at  the  formation  of  our  Government.  Blacks 
were  then  regarded  as  beings  of  an  inferior  order, 
uand  so  far  inferior  that  they  had  no  rights  which 
the  white  man  was  hound  to  respect."  This  out- 
rageous sentiment  is  mentioned  only  to  be  impliedly 
condemned.  The  “opinion”  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
harsh  enough  as  he  gave  it,  being  to  the  effect  that 
no  person  whose  ancestors  were  imported  to  this 
country  and  sold  as  slaves  had  any  right  to  sue  in  a 
court  of  the  United  States,  or  could  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  due  to  the  honor  of  our 
highest  judicial  tribunal  to  state  that  the  opinion  of 


the  Chief  Justice  did  not  affirm,  but  did  by  plain  im- 
plication condemn,  the  doctrine  that  such  persons 
“had  no  rights  which  whites  were  bound  to  re- 
spect.” Mr.  Taney’s  last  notable  public  act  was  in 
May,  1861,  when  the  case  of  John  Merry  man 
came  before  him.  This  man  was  arrested  near  Bal- 
timore, on  charge  of  being  an  officer  in  a company 
raised  to  aid  the  rebellion.  He  was  imprisoned  by 
the  military  authorities  in  Fort  M'Henry.  He 
prayed  for  a writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  was  grant- 
ed by  Judge  Taney.  General  Cadwalader,  the 
commander,  refused  to  obey,  on  the  ground  that  the 
execution  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  had  been  sus- 
pended by  the  President  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 
The  Judge  issued  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  General 
Cadwalader.  The  Marshal  was  not  allowed  to 
serve  the  writ  J udge  Taney  thereupon  prepared  an 
opinion,  denying  the  right  of  the  President  to  sus- 
pend the  writ,  and  affirming  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
all  military  officers  to  obey  it.  He  added  that  if  the 
officer  had  been  brought  before  him  he  should  have 
punished  him  by  fine  and  imprisonment ; but  as  he 
had  no  force  capable  of  carrying  his  order  into  effect, 
he  should  report  the  whole  case  to  the  President, 
and  call  upon  him  to  enforce  the  process  of  the  court. 
No  further  action  was  had  on  the  case.  Mr.  Taney 
died  October  12,  1864,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven, 
having  filled  the  chief  judicial  chair  of  the  nation 
for  twenty-seven  years.  He  owed  bis  appointment 
to  the  purely  partisan  services  which  he  rendered  to 
President  Jackson.  As  a jurist  he  can  not  be 
ranked  with  the  great  men  who  had  occupied  his 
seat  before  him.  His  judicial  integrity  has  never 
been  impeached,  even  in  the  case  of  his  unfortunate 
opinion  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  or  the  later  and 
equally  unfortunate  course  in  the  Merryman  case, 
by  which  he  will  be  chiefly  remembered  in  after 
years. 

Salmon  Portland  Chase,  now  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  was  born  in  Cornish,  New  Hamp- 
shire, January  13,  1808.  His  father  having  died, 
he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  Ohio,  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  Bishop  Chase.  After 
studying  for  a year  at  Cincinnati  College,  he  enter- 
ed Dartmouth  College  in  New  Hampshire,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1829.  He  went  to  Wash- 
ington, where  he  opened  a echool,  at  the  same  time 
studying  law  under  the  direction  of  William  Wirt. 
Having  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  went  to  Cin- 
cinnati, and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. To  this  for  some  years  he  applied  himself 
exclusively,  taking  no  prominent  part  in  politics, 
although  he  belonged  to  the  Democratic  party.  In 
1841  he  first  took  a decided  part  in  politics.  He  was 
then  a member  of  the  Convention  of  those  opposed 
to  the  further  extension  of  slavery,  and  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  Address  unanimously  adopted  by  that 
body.  He  took  a prominent  port  in  all  the  subse- 
quent movements  having  this  end  in  view,  and  was 
President  of  the  Free  Soil  Democratic  Convention 
at  Buffalo  in  1848.  The  Democratic  party  in  Ohio 
had  at  this  time  assumed  the  position  of  hostility  to 
slavery  in  the  Territories.  Mr.  Chase  was  chosen 
United  States  Senator  in  February,  1849,  receiving 
the  votes  of  all  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Leg- 
islature, together  with  those  of  others  who  were  in 
favor  of  free  soil.  Though  elected  as  a Democrat, 
he  declared  that  if  the  party  withdrew  from  its  po- 
sition in  regard  to  slavery  he  should  withdraw  from 
it.  This  he  did  formally  in  consequence  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Democratic  Convention  held  at  Balti- 
more in  1852.  When  the  Republican  party  was  or- 
ganized Mr.  Chase  took  the  position  of  one  of  its 
acknowledged  leaders.  Soon  after  the  close  of  his 
Senatorial  term  in  1855  he  was  elected  Governor  of 
Ohio.  He  was  re-elected,  his  second  term  closing 
in  1860.  In  the  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago 
in  that  year  he  was  next  after  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
Mr.  Seward  the  leading  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. He  had  in  the  mean  time  been  again  elect- 
ed to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  had  he 
taken  his  place  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the 
leader  in  that  body.  But  he  resigned  his  seat  in 
order  to  accept  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury — a position  for  which  he  was  especially 
pointed  out  by  the  success  of  his  financial  policy 
while  Governor  of  Ohio.  It  is  honorable  to  all  the 
persons  that  the  three  leading  competitors  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  for  the  Presidential  nomination  should  have 
received  and  accepted  his  nomination  as  members  of 
his  Cabinet.  As  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1864 
approached  a strong  effort  was  made  to  bring  for- 
ward Mr.  Chase  as  the  Union  candidate ; but  the 
current  of  popular  feeling  was  so  unmistakably  in 
favor  of  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  that  Mr. 
Chase  refusal  to  become  a candidate,  and  gave  his 
cordial  support  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  Meanwhile,  find- 
ing that  Congress  hesitated  to  carry  out  the  finan- 
cial system  which  he  proposed,  Mr.  Chase  had  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1864,  resigned  the  post  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Almost  the  first  important 
public  act  of  Mr.  Lincoln  after  his  re-election  has 
been  to  appoint  Mr.  Chase  to  the  most  important 
position  within  the  executive  nomination.  Mr. 
Chase  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  high  office  at 
the  age  of  fifty-six,  with  a sound  legal  reputation, 
and  with  a physical  vigor  which  gives  reason  to 
hope  that  he  may  be  able  to  perform  its  duties  for 
a period  as  long  as  that  of  his  predecessor. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  consists 
of  a Chief  Justice,  with  a salary  of  $6500,  and  nine 
Associate  Justices,  with  salaries  of  $6000.  It  holds 
one  session  annually  at  Washington,  commencing 
on  the  first  Monday  of  December.  For  judicial 
purposes  the  United  States  are  divided  into  ten  cir- 
cuits, in  each  of  which  a Circuit  Court  is  held  twice 
a year  for  each  State  by  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  by  the  District  Judge  of  the 
State  or  District.  The  following  is  a list  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Court,  with  the  date  of  their  several 
appointments: 

Chief  Justice. — Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  1864. 

Associate  Justices. — John  Catron,  Tennessee, 
1837.  Nathan  Clifford,  Maine,  1858.  David 
Davis,  Illinois,  1863.  Stephen  J.  Field,  Cali- 
fornia, 1863.  Robert  C.  Grier,  Pennsylvania, 
1846.  Samuel  F.  Miller,  Iowa,  1862.  Samuel 
Nelson,  New  York,  1845.  Noah  H.  Swayne, 
Ohio,  1862.  James  M.  Wayne,  Georgia,  1835. 
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CAPTURE  OF  PLYMOUTH,  N.C. 

We  engrave  on  page  820  four  illustrations  relat- 
ing to  the  recent  Capture  of  Plymouth,  North  Car- 
olina. One  of  these  gives  a view  on  the  Roanoke 
River,  on  which  Plymouth  is  situated ; the  others 
relate  to  the  battle  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
the  city,  and  the  appearance  of  the  rebel  ram  Albe- 
marle after  the  blowing  off  of  her  casemate. 

On  Monday  morning,  October  81,  the  fleet,  under 
Commodore  Macomb,  having  succeeded  in  making 
the  passage  up  Middle  River  into  the  Roanoke,  two 
miles  above  Plymouth,  formed  in  line  of  battle  and 
steamed  down  the  river  at  11  a.m.,  in  the  following 
order : Hull,  Shamrock,  Otsego,  Wyalusing,  Tacony, 
and  tugs  Martin  and  Baisly.  The  Hull  is  an  old 
New  York  ferry-boat,  and  has  been  in  a great  many 
fights,  always  doing  good  service.  She  was  sent 
ahead,  being  able  to  fire  two  heavy  guns  directly 
forward.  She  signaled  that  all  was  right,  and  the 
fleet  steamed  on,  the  pilot  picking  his  way  among 
the  obstructions.  As  it  rounded  a bend  it  encoun- 
tered a battery  of  9-inch  guns  half  a mile  distant. 
As  each  ship  came  within  range  a terrific  broadside 
of  grape  and  canister  was  delivered  within  their 
works,  driving  all  from  before  it.  Three  more  bat- 
teries were  then  encountered  and  engaged,  while  the 
rifle-pits  and  store-houses  along  the  water  front  of 
the  town  were  filled  with  sharp-shooters.  The  Hull 
seemed  ready  to  lift  into  the  air  from  the  explosions 
around  her  and  beneath  her  guards.  She  stopped,  and 
the  Shamrock  dashed  past,  and  as  her  steering  gear 
was  disabled  she  was  severely  cut  up,  and  many  dead 
and  wounded  crowded  her  deck.  Thus  the  fight  went 
on  till  the  rebel  magazine  was  exploded,  scattering 
timbers  in  all  directions,  and  setting  the  town  on 
fire  in  several  places.  From  this  moment  the  rebel 
fire  slackened,  and  a party  landing  from  the  ships 
took  possession  of  the  forts,  raising  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  at  30  minutes  past  12.  The  retreating  reb- 
els were  pursued  by  shell  from  the  Tacony  and  Wy- 
alusing, producing  great  slaughter  among  them: 
and  within  an  hour  none  remained  except  some  fifty 
prisoners.  The  Albemarle  was  found  sunk  at  the 
wharf.  The  captain  had  endeavored  to  disable  her 
as  much  as  possible  by  exploding  a torpedo  in  her 
casemate  the  day  after  she  was  sunk  by  Lieutenant 
Cushing.  She  now  lies  on  the  bottom,  with  only 
the  upper  part  of  her  casemate  out  of  water,  and 
the  top  of  that  blown  completely  off. 


GRANT’S  MILITARY  RAILROAD. 

On  page  821  we  engrave  a series  of  sketches, 
giving  a plan  of  Grant’s  Military  Railroad  from 
City  Point  on  the  James  River  to  Patrick’s  Sta- 
tion on  the  left,  with  views  of  the  several  stations. 
Thfe  road  follows  ir  general  the  line  of  our  intrench- 
ments.  The  lint  is  of  such  length  as  to  render  this 
rapid  means  of  communication  a military  necessity. 
Since  General  Grant  first  took  a position  in  the  rear 
of  Richmond  his  works,  both  offensive  and  defens- 
ive, have  reached  a high  degree  of  elaboration.  Be- 
sides this  railroad  there  is  a “gridiron”  of  corduroy 
roads'running  in  every  direction. 


HOMES  OF  REBEL  WOMEN. 

The  interesting  illustrations  of  the  Homes  of 
Rebel  Women,  sketched  by  William  Waud  and 
given  on  pages  824  and  825,  may  be  relied  on  for  their 
perfect  accuracy,  being  drawn  from  life.  When 
General  Butler’s  Provost-Marshal  visited  the  dif- 
ferent houses  on  or  near  our  picket  line  to  remove 
families,  sending  them  through  the  lines  at  Suf- 
folk, our  artist  accompanied  him.  He  writes:  “ I 
never  saw  such  destitution.  The  centre  picture, 
the  girl  and  baby  in  cradle,  was  one  of  the  first  we 
visited.  Her  husband  and  all  her  male  relatives 
were  in  the  Southern  army,  and  she  was  alone,  with 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  food  or  drink  in  the  hut, 
sitting  sadly,  rocking  her  child  beside  the  cold  and 
empty  fire-place. 

“In  another  house  we  found  a woman  with  a 
number  of  little  children,  stooping  over  a wretched 
fire  parching  com,  the  sole  thing  eatable  in  the 
house. 

“ In  another,  two  girls  were  robbing  com  on 
sheets  of  tin  nailed  to  boards,  a rude  contrivance 
for  manufacturing  meal.  In  this  house  we  found  a 
man,  but  he  was  in  bed,  helpless  with  rheumatism. 
The  middle  lower  sketch  is  the  outside  of  the  last- 
named  hut,  and  is  a fair  representation  of  style  of 
residence  inhabited  by  these  unfortunates. 

“In  another  house  the  women  were  aged,  and 
nearly  as  helpless  as  the  children  who  surrounded 
them.  However,  they  were  spinning  and  doing 
some  kind  of  needle-work,  which,  they  said,  had 
formerly  supported  them.  The  room  shown  was 
their  bedchamber,  kitchen,  sitting-room,  all  in  one. 

“The  woman  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  is  one 
living  within  our  lines,  and  being  destitute,  draws 
rations  from  the  Commissary  Department.  By  a 
late  order  all  persons  living  within  our  lines  above 
the  age  of  sixteen,  male  or  female,  must  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  or  go  through 
the  lines. 

“The  sketch  of  shell  bursting  in  a house  is  an 
incident  that  occurrei  lately.  In  the  house  shown 
in  the  sketch  of  the  fight  near  our  rifle-pits  a lady 
was  badly  wounded,  and  two  children  slightly,  by 
the  bursting  of  a shell,  which  also  killed  her  dog ; 
and  her  boy  was  wounded  by  a Miui6  ball.  In  all 
the  houses  we  visited  we  found  no  males  between 
fifteen  and  fifty.” 


GUERRILLA  DEPREDATIONS. 

The  two  illustrations  on  page  829  refer  us  to 
scenes  of  frequent  occurrence  along  the  border  line 
separating  the  Union  and  Rebel  armies,  and  in  the 
border  States.  The  northern  portion  of  Missouri  is 
more  infested  with  this  scourge  than  any  other  sec- 
tion. There  the  citizens  of  the  same  State  are  ar- 
rayed against  ear  j other.  The  most  daring  guer- 
rilla operations  of  this  war  have  been  performed  by 
hy  Morgan  ami  his  fellows 
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CHRISTMAS  HYMN. 

Long  time  ago  the  dawn  of  day 

Streamed  through  the  low  roof  thatched  and  torn, 
Where  in  the  straw-clad  manger  lay 
The  Christ-child  of  the  Virgin  born. 

The  sun’s  glance  touched  the  sleeping  rills, 

And  chased  awe  ■ gloom  of  night, 

It  flooded  all  thos  i nitful  hills, 

And  smote  high  Bethlehem’s  hall  with  light. 
And  in  the  East  arose  a star, 

High  over  Judah  on  that  morn, 

The  wise  men  saw  it  from  afar, 

And  knew  the  great  Messiah  was  bom. 

To-day  with  reverent  hearts  we  keep 
Sacred  the  memory  of  His  birth 
Who  summoned  from  the  grave's  hushed  sleep 
Dead  Lazarus  back  again  to  earth. 

Who  gave  the  multitude  to  eat — 

At  whose  command  the  tempest  ceased — 
Whose  feet  with  spikenard,  rare  and  sweet, 

Mary  anointed  at  the  feast. 

Through  His  atonement  draw  we  nigh; 

Great  God  of  Battles!  unto  Thee 
We  lift  our  feeble  voices  high, 

Grasp  Thou  the  sword  of  victory. 

Let  harsh  oppression  pass  away, 

And  want  and  sin  from  off  the  earth, 

And  ever  sacred  be  the  day 

That  gave  the  blessed  Saviour  birth. 

Let  black-winged  pestilence  disappear, 

And  war  with  all  its  horrors  cease, 

And  may  we  in  the  tempest  hear 

The  solemn  voice  of  Christ  say  “Peace!” 


SANTA  CLAUS’S  WISH  COUNCIL. 

It  was  a busy  time  with  the  generous  old  gentle- 
man, for  this  was  the  night  of  his  famous  Wish 
Council;  and  the  knotted  brows  of  his  Secretary 
Blazius,  and  the  piles  of  memoranda  by  which  he 
was  surrounded,  testified  to  the  amount  of  business 
on  hand,  while  the  air  w as  full  of  the  impalpable, 
but  to  him  plainly  visible  forms  of  the  Wishes. 
Some  were  jolly  and  rosy  in  their  intangibility, 
even  giving  signs  of  mortal  obesity;  some  sweet 
and  airy,  in  their  impalpable  delicacy.  Others, 
hungry,  eager,  starvingly  thrust  these  rosy  vapors, 
and  stretched  forth  bony  fingers  beseechingly  to  the 
genial  Saint,  as  he  stood  smiling  before  his  wide- 
mouthed, glowing  fire-place.  In  the  instant  that 
the  formless  Wish  gained  form  and  substance  its 
supplication  was  carefully  recorded  by  the  nearly 
distracted  Secretary,  and  it  faded  forever  into  no- 
thingness. There  were  visions  of  fair  children,  with 
golden  curls  and  rosy  lips,  begging,  stocking  in 
hand,  for  candy  and  toys ; of  spare  and  stout  gen- 
tlemen with  spectacles,  desirous  of  rare  editions  of 
choice  authors;  of  stylish  dames  who  longed  for 
point,  thread,  or  Honiton,  or  moires , velvet,  or 
gluc6 ; young  girls  beseeching  vapory  evening 
dresses,  and  all  manner  of  gold  and  gear;  of  rag- 
ged children  longing  for  a mere  glimmer  of  Christ- 
mas joy,  for  a crumb  from  a rich  man’s  table ; of 
gaunt  men  in  ragged  uniforms  begging  for  letters, 
for  sympathy,  for  common  food  and  clothing,  for 
deliverance  from  prison,  and  vermin,  and  starva- 
tion ; of  other  men  not  so  gaunt  and  prison-worn, 
brave,  hardy,  and  enduring,  yet  turning  loyally  to 
the  dear  fireside  for  the  light  and  warmth  of  the 
Christmas  cheer  which  may  not  be  denied  them. 
And  sadder  sights  than  these  were  shadowy  wo- 
men, with  begging  rags,  starving  cheeks,  and  fin- 
gers pricked  and  bleeding;  asking  fires,  blankets, 
food  for  the  workers,  medicines  and  care  for  the 
sick  ; thrusting  out  ill-spelled  bills  for  unpaid  work 
in  skeleton  hands;  and  fair,  bright  girls  fading 
away  over  desks,  over  needle-work,  and  asking  not 
to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  had  been  their  guests 
in  happier  days,  when  their  best  friend  filled  a'sol- 
dier’s  saddle  and  not  a soldier’s  grave. 

The  smile  died  away  from  the  lips  of  the  Saint, 
and  he  walked  anxiously  up  and  down  the  room. 

“ Something  must  bo  done,”  said  he,  “ different 
from  what  has  ever  been  done  before.  The  days 
when  the  reindeer  and  I could  manage  this  thing 
are  over.  One  of  Grant’s  wagon-trains  could  not 
carry  the  things  I am  expected  to  deliver.  The 
days  when  a tiny  stocking  full  of  candy  and  nuts, 
a coke  and  a primer,  or  a squawking  dog  and  a 
jumping-jack  would  satisfy  a child,  appear  to  have 
passed  away  forever.  Here’s  Fenella  M'Flimsey 
wants  a gold  tea-set  for  her  doll,  and  Katarina 
Von  Trondelbedde  wants  a velvet  cloak  and  royal 
ermines.  Does  she  indeed  1 I’ve  a great  mind  to 
bring  her  a switch,  as  I have  done  in  old  times! 
And  forty  thousand  others  as  reasonable  as  they. 
Fact  is,  I won’t  stand  it !”  and  the  old  fellow  grew 
so  warm  that  he  threw  off  his  mink  dressing-gown, 
and  kicked  his  slippers  vigorously  into  one  corner. 
“Blazius!  fetch  me  my  buffalo-skin  capote,  and 
see  that  the  reindeer  are  ready  in  six  seconds and 
the  old  gentleman  flew  round  in  a style  quite  as- 
tonishing in  one  of  his  age.  “ I’ll  see  the  parents 
themselves,  and  try  to  talk  a little  common  sense 
into  them.  But  what’s  this  ?” 

Only  three  dolls — mother  and  daughters — four  if 
you  count  the  Topsy,  who  carried  their  white  opera- 
cloaks  over  her  arm.  Mamina  Doll  in  velvet  and 
point-lace,  a diamond  pin  confining  the  tiny  collar. 
Daughter  Clementine  in  white  satin  and  bridal  veil, 
and  pearls,  real  pearls,  on  her  waxen  neck.  Sister 
Belinde  as  a bridemaid  in  silk  and  blond. 

“ Your  servant,  ladies,”  bowed  Santa  Claus — and 
if  he  could  have  blushed  at  his  own  disarray  he 
would  have  done  so,  had  not  nature  anticipated  any 
movement  in  that  direction  by  tinging  both  cheeks 
and  nose  with  the  deepest  carnation — “ and  what 
can  I do  for  you  ?” 

“We  havo  a great  favor  to  ask,  Sir,”  replied 
Mamma  Doll;  “we  are  in  grief,  too,  though  that 
is  not  what  we  came  to  say  to  you.  We  were  once 
a very  happy  family  when  Mbs  Katarina  dressed 
us  in  merino,  and  Clentphjt&ltv+W'iogais^d  k>  the 
Zouave.  But  at  the  height  of  this  gold  went  up, 
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Kattie’s  father  made  a fortune,  and  the  poor  Zouave 
was  utterly  demolished  by  the  poker  accidentally 
falling  upon  him  as  he  lay  on  the  rug  in  front  of  the 
fire.  And  Kattie,  instead  of  asking  Aunt  Olive  to 
mend  up  our  poor  friend,  took  him  up — oh,  horrors! 
she  threw  him  into  the  blazing  grate.  Imagine 
the  feelings  of  a doll  of  sensibility  at  this  awful 
moment ! And  all  Kattie  would  say  was, 

“ 1 My  papa  is  rich ; he’ll  buy  me  nozzer  one.’ 

“ I knew  of  poorClementine’s  attachment.  I long- 
ed to  fly  to  her,  but  you  know  we  can  not  stir  till 
bedtime  of  our  own  will.  In  the  mean  time  Aunt 
Olive  captured  our  prostrate  forms,  carried  us  off 
to  her  room,  and  arrayed  us  as  you  see,  announcing 
that  she  was  going  to  marry  Clementine  to  Lord 
Dundreary,  whoever  he  is,  and  that  the  wedding 
was  to  take  place  in  the  new  play-house  on  Chris  t- 
mas-eve.  Meanwhile  we  lie  hid  in  Aunt  Olive’s 
bureau  drawer.” 

“Indeed,”  sobbed  out  poor  Clementine,  “ I’d  far 
rather  marry  the  broken  Zouave  than  this  dreadful 
Dundreary,  who  is  certain  to  be  horrid,  if  I do  have 
pearls  a-cl  satin  to  wear  !” 

“ Yours  is  certainly  a hard  case,”  replied  Santa 
Claus,  who  had  listened  attentively ; “but  it  don’t 
seem  to  be  a case  for  my  interference  exactly.” 

“Th"t  is  what  I am  coming  to,”  said  Mamma 
Doll.  “ Of  course  you  can  not  restore  us  the  poor 
Zouave  from  his  ashy  grave ; but  while  we  were 
under  Aunt  Olive’s  care  a poor  woman  came  in  (the 
widow  Pettibone,  you  know  her)  to  bring  home 
some  shirts  she  had  been  making,  and  the  drawer 
wasn’t  quite  shut,  and  we  couldn’t  help  hearing 
what  was  said.  She  shivered,  and  came  near  the 
fire,  and  looked  so  hungrily  at  the  children  who 
were  lunching  on  buttered  rolls  and  cold  chicken 
that  Arthur  told  Kattie  to  offer  her  some ; but  Kat- 
tie said,  ‘She  wanted  all  there  was  — there  was 
none  too  much  for  her.’ 

“Then  the  children  ran  off  to  play,  and  Aunt  Ol- 
ive took  us  out  and  began  to  work  on  our  dresses  j 
and  Mrs.  Trondelbedde  gave  Mrs.  Pettibone  five 
dollars,  and  blamed  her  for  soiling  them  so  much 
while  making  them.  Then  Mrs.  Pettibone  sighed, 
and  looked  at  our  dresses  (ice  could  not  help  them, 
you  know),  and  I heard  her  mutter, 

“ ‘ All  that  money  on  a lot  of  trumpery  dolls,  and 
my  Nellie  dying  at  home  without  one  comfort !’ 

“ Now,  when  I heard  her  I was  greatly  grieved, 
and  wished  I conld  help  her ; but  we’re  only  dolls. 
Now,  Sir,  if  you  can  help  her,  please  do  it,  and  do  it 
quickly.” 

Blazius  now  announced  the  team,  and  Santa 
Claus,  blowing  his  nose  fiercely  on  his  red  ban- 
dana, offered  seats  to  the  dolls  in  his  sleigh. 

Hastily  equipping  himself  in  his  furs  for  his 
night-ride,  while  Topsy  wrapped  her  mistresses  in 
their  opera  cloaks,  the  old  gentleman  handed  them 
in  politely,  though  poor  Clementine  sobbed  under 
her  hood  all  the  way  homo.  Tying  liis  team  to  the 
lightning-rod,  he  helped  the  dolls  in  through  the 
flue  of  Aunt  Olive's  room,  and,  dropping  another 
story,  made  his  most  unexpected  appearance  before 
Myndert  Von  Trondelbedde  and  his  drowsy  wife  as 
they  dozed  before  the  parlor  grate. 

“ Servant,  Sir,”  was  the  salutation  of  the  Saint. 

Now  Myndert  was  not  a stout  old  Dutchman, 
as  you  may  suppose,  but  a descendant  of  a Dutch- 
man— the  man  whose  hand  always  weighed  a pound 
and  his  foot  two,  when  ho  balanced  a big  bundle  of 
skins  which  he  was  purchasing  of  some  poor  wretch 
of  an  Indian,  and  consequently  Myndert  was  rich. 
Myndert  and  his  wife  looked  very  much  astonished, 
as  well  they  might ; but  they  had  been  at  Mrs. 
Latetoroost’s  grand  ball  the  night  before,  and  were 
too  sleepy  to  do  any  thing  but  stare  drowsily  at  the 
apparition  before  them,  and  Myndert  stolidly  re- 
turned the  polite  bow  of  the  Saint. 

Santa  Claus  brushed  off  the  coal  soot  from  his 
furs,  threw  back  his  capote,  and  wiped  his  face  as 
he  sat  down. 

“I  am  St.  Nicholas,  at  your  service;  and  you 
are  Mr.  Myndert  Von  Trondelbedde,  I believe.”  • 

Myndert  nodded,  in  great  amazement. 

1 ‘ Mv  business  is  to  talk  to  you  concerning  Christ- 
mas. I have  been  listening  all  night  to  the  wishes 
of  every  body  for  the  holiday  season.  Time  was 
when  I was  equal  to  the  demand ; but  it  would  take 
a stocking  big  enough  for  Giant  Blunderbore  to  hold 
all  that  the  children  ask  for,  or  a sugar-maple,  if 
they  have  a Christmas-tree ; and  the  wishes  of  the 
grown  folks  absolutely  have  no  limits.  The  chil- 
dren want  gold  and  silver  tea-sets  for  their  dolls, 
and  velvets  and  royal  ermines  for  themselves ; and 
the  grown-ups  want  every  thing  they  over  heard 
of.  Now,  Sir,  it’s  time  to  stop  this  nonsense.  Chil- 
dren are  just  as  happy  with  a rag-doll  or  a jack- 
knife aud  a handful  of  candy  as  with  all  this  non- 
sense. And,  if  you  do  it  to  get  talked  of,  you’d 
answer  your  end  far  better  to  give  the  money  to 
the  soldiers,  or  the  prisoners,  or  the  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, or  the  poor  at  your  very  doors.  There’s  the 
widow  Pettibone,  in  the  next  street,  who  makes 
your  shirts  — she  has  a daughter  as  fair  as  your 
Bertha,  and  far  whiter,  for  she’s  dying — dying, 
Sir,  of  the  prick  of  the  needle — dying  for  the  lack 
of  beef  and  bread — for  the  want  of  fire  and  water, 
and  the  very  air  of  heaven,  Sir.  And  the  women 
who  are  making  up  your  contract  of  army  clothing 
are  white  and  thin  and  hungry,  and  your  pay  for 
sewing  don’t  go  up  as  gold  does,  nor  does  beef  and 
coal  go  down  as  gold  goes  down,  whenever  that 
happens.  And  besides  them,  there’s  a lot  of  blessed 
fellows  just  released  from  rebel  prisons.  God  bless 
the  boys!  They’re  half  starved,  half  naked';  but 
their  hearts  are  all  right,  and  give  ’em  a welcome 
home  that  the  country’ll  be  proud  to  remember. 
And  Major  Summons,  who  was  shot  at  the  head  of 
his  column  in  Sheridan’s  fight,  d’ye  know  how  poor 
his  family  are  going  to  be  ? And  d’ye  remember 
Private  Rogers,  who  was  your  book-keeper,  who 
died  of  fever ; and  his  mother  is  old,  and  lives  down 
Five  Hundredth  Street,  and  nearly  Btarves  with 
hunger  and  cold  and  sorrow.  He  was  her  only 
son,  but  she  did  not  hold  him  back.  Now,  Sir,  you 
meant  to  leave  these  and  pass  by  on  the  other  side, 
while  you  was  willing  enough  to  help  me  get  the 
gold  tea-set,  and  the  velvets  and  ermine,  and  point- 
lace  and  diamonds,  and  flummerv  generally  : and  I’ve 
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got  to  drive  past  these  windows,  and  see  the  pale 
faces,  and  hear  the  cold,  ragged,  little  children  pray- 
ing for  Santa  Claus  to  bring  them  their  share  of 
goodies  ; and  I can’t  do  it,  Sir — I can’t  do  it,  and 
you  and  yours  are  responsible." 

And  the  peppery  old  fellow  actually  rose  and 
shook  his  brown  fist  in  the  taco  of  the  gentleman 
with  the  blond  mustache,  who  began  to  fidget  nerv- 
ously. 

“ I don’t  know  that  you  are  worse  than  the  rest, 
Sir,  but  you’ve  all  much  to  answer  for.  What  I 
want  done  is  something  effectual.  Call  a meeting 
and  systematize  the  matters.  Raise  sewing  wages. 
No  danger  of  gout  from  high  living  if  you  double 
them.  Give  a thousand  dollars  to  the  poor.  It’s 
only  the  cost  of  one  ball-dress,  and  see  a little  to  its 
distribution  personally.  Look  to  it  that  the  poor, 
whom  ye  have  always  with  you,  have  a bit  of  beef 
or  turkey  on  my  Master’s  birthday,  and  I’ll  take  it 
kindly  if  you  lynch  a dozen  or  two  gold  brokers  be- 
sides. It’ll  help  matters  in  the  long-run..  Now 
what  will  you  do,  Sir?  I can’t  do  a thing  without 
your  help.  There  are  as  many  slippers  embroidered 
each  year  as  would  supply  New  York  if  every  man 
was  a centipede,  and  hundreds  of  poor  folk  going 
barefooted.  Why,  Sir,  I should  think  that  when 
the  blessed  Christmas  comes,  and  the  odor  of  the 
fir-tree,  and  pine,  and  the  spruce,  and  the  hemlock 
goes  up  like  an  offering,  and  the  churches  stand 
open,  and  the  Gloria  in  exceUis  peals  up  from  the 
organs  you  would  feel  your  hearts  grow  so  warm 
that  you’d  fairly  run  over  with  loving-kindness — I 
should  indeed ;”  and  Santa  Claus  threw  open  his  fur 
coat  and  mopped  his  forehead. 

“ I should  think  you'd  remember  the  blessed  Babe 
of  Bethlehem,  and  how  poor  and  humble  both  he  and 
his  friends  were,  and  remember  that  the  first  of  all 
Christmas  gifts  were  for  Him ; and  when  you  say 
from  your  hassocks  that  you’re  ‘miserable  sinners,’ 
try  to  take  a practical  view  of  the  subject,  and  make 
an  effort  to  do  better  with  the  blessed  Christ  assist- 
ing you.  Why,  Sir,  on  that  day  the  dens  and  holes 
of  the  city  will  all  be  filled,  and  they’ll  cry  out, 

‘ Merry  Christmas !’  with  their  burning  throats, 
and  take  my  Master’s  name  in  vain,  and  I can’t 
help  it,  Sir.  They’d  not  do  so  if  they’d  a decent 
Christmas  at  home ; but  they’ve  only  a few  cents, 
and  whisky  is  not  so  high  as  beef  and  turkey,  nor 
does  rum  cost  like  coals,  and  it  keeps  one  warm  too, 
after  a fashion.  I’m  not  used  to  talking  so  much, 
but  I am  roused  now  and  must  speak.  You  know 
that  if  gold  and  prices  do  go  up  a fixed  income  is 
not  elastic,  nor  are  wages  very  much  more  so ; but 
Wall  Street  piles  up  its  riches,  and  luxury’  and 
waste  riot  over  the  land,  and  salt  won’t  save  the 
country  if  this  thing  goes  on.  Let  the  young  folks 
frolic,  as  I taught  them  to  long  ago,  and  enjoy  it, 
old  and  young  together ; but  for  Christ’s  sake  don’t 
make  me  drive  to  your  chimneys  past  so  many  that 
know  no  fire,  no  dinner,  and  where  there  must  be 
empty  stockings  where  there  are  any  at  all.  Rath- 
er than  do  it.  Sir,  I’ll  sell  the  reindeer  to  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Fur  Company  and  turn  tin  peddler  myself.” 

And  the  jolly  Saint,  now  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
drew  his  capote  over  his  head,  bounded  into  the 
ashy  grate,  rumbled  his  way  up  to  the  top  of  the 
chimney,  and  was  seen  no  more.  Nothing  remained 
of  the  wonderful  visitor  but  two  tiny  pools  of  sooty 
snow-water  on  the  hearth-rug  where  his  boots  had 
rested. 

Myndert  turned  to  his  wife. 

“ Lena,”  said  he  at  length  (it  was  “ Laney”  years 
ago,  but  now  things  had  changed),  “ there’s  a good 
deal  of  truth  in  what  that  queer  old  fellow  said  just 
now.” 

Lena  came  to  her  husband  and  put  her  soft  milk- 
white  hand  on  his  shoulder.  It  looked  like  a white 
butterfly  resting  on  the  crimson  dressing-gown. 

“ I’m  afraid  it’s  all  true,  and  we  forget  that  wo 
are  only  God’s  stewards.  I never  thought  of  all 
this  before.  I thought  that  we  had  so  much  money, 
such  a great  plenty,  that  it  was  right  to  spend  a 
great  deal  on  ourselves  and  the  children.  I see 
now  that  we  should  not  forget  all  of  those  who  are 
not  so  blessed.  It  is  true  about  Nellie  Pettibone,  I 
did  forget  about  her.  1 thought  it  was  no  concern 
of  mine;  but  111  remember  her,  I won’t  wait  till 
Christmas  even.  God  forgive  me  that  I forgot  so 
much  and  so  long!” 

a.  ' noor  little  Lena’s  blue  eyes  filled  and  ran 
over,  and  Myndert  had  nothing  to  do  but  draw  her 
down  on  the  arm  of  his  chair  and  comfort  her. 
Myndert  was  not  really  bad,  only  thoughtless,  like 
so  many. 

“ I’ve  been  an  awfully  careless  fellow,  too,”  said 
he,  “but  I shall  not  take  Van  Dam’s  horses  now. 
I’ll  do  better.” 

And  so  he  did— for  on  Christmas-day  there  was 
both  fire  and  feast  in  Widow  Pettibone’s  two  rooms, 
and  for  all  the  rest  of  the  winter  days  that  came 
after ; and  Nellie  did  not  die,  and  lie  cold  and  pale  in 
the  light  of  Christmas  morning,  as  her  mother  had 
feared ; and  many  other  poor  hungry  pantries  grew 
savory  with  Christmas  cheer ; and  pale  faces  bright- 
ened, and  gaunt  faces  rounded,  and  Santa  Claus 
grew  redder  and  jollier  than  ever,  that  he  did  not 
have  to  pass  by  those  poor  little  empty  stockings  to- 
ward which  his  big  honest  heart  so  kindly  yearned. 


sweepings  of  a sculptor's  studio,  and  also  wedged  In  by 
masses  of  architectural  fragments.  Inside  the  ligure  was 
found  a very  pretty  little  female  head  sculptured  in  Parian 
marble.  The  back  hair  is  gathered  up  in  a net,  much  in 
the  style  as  worn  by  ladies  in  the  present  day,  and  which 
fashion  prevailed  from  the  time  of  Heliogabalus  down  to 
Coustantine,  aa  we  see  by  referring  to  other  statues  and 
bu-ts.  The  period  of  art  to  which  this  little  bust  belongs 
is  that  of  Constantine,  and  therefore  inferior.  Other  relics 
may  yet  be  found  in  the  statue,  which  is  far  from  empty. 
The  colna  found  in  and  about  the  Btatue  were  those  of 
Domitian,  Decius,  and  Maximinius,  commonly  styled  the 
Herculean.  There  were  likewise  coins  of  the  lower  Em- 
pire. As  a work  of  art  this  statue  is  far  superior  to  thnt 
found  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  which  is  also  gilt  bronze, 
and  is  now  in  the  Capitol.  It  may  once  have  stood  in  the 
Temple  of  Hercules,  whence  it  may  have  been  removed 
and  buried  in  later  times,  to  prevent  its  being  carried  off 
by  the  despoilers  of  Home.  There  are,  however,  some 
who  insist  that  it  is  a portrait  of  Domitian  represented  as 
Hercules.  It  has  been  raised  to  within  ten  feet  of  the  sur- 
face, and  men  are  busy  exploring,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
one  of  the  feet,  which  is  missing.  The  club  has  come  up 
in  three  pieces,  and  the  lion's  skin,  which  has  hung  over 
the  shoulder  (similar  to  that  of  the  Theban  Hercules  in  the 
Vatican),  and  which  has  evidently  been  cast  separately,  is 
especially  interesting,  as  showing  the  mode  in  which  the 
ancients  executed  their  work  of  casting. 

A singular  method  of  robbing  alms-boxes  at  churches 
has  been  instanced  in  a case  at  the  Marylebone  police- 
court.  London,  a man  named  Eugene  Albert,  a native  of 
Belgium,  being  the  prisoner.  It  appeared  that  one  even- 
ing, while  the  service  was  going  on  in  Spanish  Place  Ro- 
man Catholic  Chapel,  the  chinking  of  money  was  repeat- 
edly heard  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  donation  box- 
es, and  upon  each  occasion  the  prisoner,  who  wore  a very 
large  Inverness  cape,  was  Been  near  them.  Suspicion  was 
excited,  and  he  was  given  into  custody.  On  him  was 
found  a sticky  substance  like  gum  or  glue,  a piece  of  leath- 
er from  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  boxes,  and  by  his  side  a 
stout  piece  of  crinoline  steel  about  a foot  in  length,  at  the 
end  of  which  was  a quantity  of  the  sticky  matter.  In  his 
possession  was  found  £1  8s.  10 id.  in  silver  and  copper,  nil 
of  which  had  the  gum  or  glue  upon  them.  It  was  shown 
how  the  money  could  be  abstracted.  The  end  of  the  steel 
to  the  extent  of  about  an  inch  being  thickly  covered  with 
the  adhesive  substance,  this  end  was  put  into  the  aperture 
through  which  the  money  is  dropped  and  tightly  forced 
upon  the  money.  It  was  then  drawn  out  with  a coin  at- 
tached. The  man  was  remunded,  it  being  suspected  that 
other  robberies  recently  committed  at  London  churches 
and  chapels  may  be  traced  to  him. 


A venerable  Quaker  lady,  who  for  three  years  has 
been  traversing  our  land,  visiting  hospitals  and  camps 
and  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  our  soldiers  wherever 
found,  preached  to  a very  large  andience  in  this  city  ono 
evening,  and  in  the  course  of  her  truly  eloquent  and  thrill- 
ing remarks  stated  that  while  for  two  hundred  years  wat 
had  been  discountenanced  by  their  sect,  they  believed  that 
if  it  was  ever  Justifiable  it  was  so  in  the  present  struggle. 

She  related  many  touching  incidents  illustrative  of  the 
power  of  the  Christian  faith  in  sustaining  suffering  and 
dying  soldiers.  One  incident  was  as  follows:  While  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  she  approached  the  bedside  of  a 
youth,  who  in  his  delirium  talked  of  nothing  but  the  bat- 
tle-field ; the  attendants  told  her  it  would  be  useless  to  ad- 
dress him  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  as  nothing  intelli- 
gible could  be  gathered  from  his  ravings;  his  knapsack, 
clothing,  and  every  thing  had  been  lost  upon  the  field,  and 
he  could  not  tell  where  he  was  from,  his  regiment,  or  even 
his  name,  snd  must  die  in  a very  few  hours,  unknown  and 
perhaps  unwept  The  lady  remembered  that  there  was  a 
name  that  would  sometimes  recall  the  wandering  mind  and 
give  peace  and  comfort  to  the  dying,  evfcn  when  n mother’s 
tender  voice  had  failed,  and  stooping  by  his  side  she  gently 
whispered : 


an  make  a dying  bed 
soft  aa  downy  pillows  a- 


when  the  sufferer  opened  his  eyes  and  exclaimed,  “ Mo- 
ther, I knew  you  would  cornel"  and  again  closed  his  eyes. 
She  repeated  another  stanza  of  this  beautiful  hymn,  when 
he  looked  up  in  her  face  and  calmly  said,  “Mother,  I am 
going  to  Jesus,"  and  sunk  back  in  death.  Another  case 
was  that  of  a little  drummer-boy,  who  had  recognized  no 
one  since  his  fall,  and  had  given  little  evidence  of  conscious- 
ness ; he  was  very  near  his  end,  and  she  whispered  in  his 


“Rock  of  ages, 
I.et  mo  hide  n 


when  the  countenance  of  the  brave  youth  brightened  up, 
and  he  followed  with  the  second  stanza  of  this  immortal 
song,  Baying  his  mother  had  taught  him  that  hymn,  and 
he  had  often  sung  it  in  Sunday-school,  and  after  a few 
minutes'  conversation  he  expressed  a hope  in  the  Saviour 
and  fell  asleep  to  tvake  no  more  to  earthly  scenes.  Time 
will  never  record  the  many  deeds  of  Christian  love  which 
these  good  people  are  constantly  performing  in  their  quiet, 
simple  way,  but  eternity  will  show  a record  as  brilliant 
as  the  crown  they  seek.  Opposed  to  both  war  and  op- 
pression, they  see  that  the  latter  can  only  be  overthrown 
by  the  former ; and  while  unwilling  to  surrender  their  pe- 
culiar views,  are  heartily  with  us  in  the  desire  that  both 
rebellion  and  slavery  may  be  overthrown. 


In  a little  work  entitled  “ Our  Peculiarities,"  by  Vis- 
countess Combermere,  there  is  the  following  fine  tribute  to 
the  class  of  old  maids:  “These  single  women,  whom  it  is 
the  cant  of  society  to  ridicule,  may  have  often  postponed 
their  own  settlement  in  life  from  the  highest  motives; 
filial  devotion  has,  perhaps,  engrossed  them  so  entirely  in 
early  life  that  no  selfish  object  diverted  them  from  its  holy 
duties.  It  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  affection  and  to  super- 
sede hope;  for  the  devoted,  generous  child,  from  the  in- 
tensity of  her  love,  has  felt  that  the  future  must  ever  be  a 
blank,  when  the  interest  that  engrosses  the  present  is 
withdrawn  by  death ; and  this  dreary  prospect  adds  an- 
other motive  to  her  tenderness.  Unselfish  as  woman  is 
under  all  circumstances,  Bhe  is  here  more  regardless  of 
herself  than  in  any  other  position.  In  married  life  she 
yields  to  her  husband,  who  is  her  support  and  companion 
till  death;  to  her  children  she  looks  for  care  and  affection 
in  age,  but  no  consideration  of  future  happiness  or  present 
pleasure  encourages  the  patient  daughter,  aa  she  watches 
day  and  night  by  the  invalid  mother,  or  the  decrepit  fa- 
ther. Hero  in  the  purest  love,  unsullied  by  one  sensual 
thought  aa  its  origin  or  its  object ; no  instinct  prompts  it, 
no  animal  impulse  strengthens  it;  the  holiest  feeling  that 
fills  the  human  heart,  it  yields  only  in  purity  to  the  love 
of  God." 


Alexander  Weill,  a French  writer  of  considerable  eru- 
dition, was  at  one  time  assisted  by  Meyerbeer,  the  cele- 
brated composer,  in  the  preparation  of  a work.  This  was 
a short  time  before  Meyerbeer's  death.  As  a reward  for  his 
friendly  assistance  Weill  tried  to  cheer  him  with  the  hope 
that  he  would  Boon  be  ‘‘admitted  into  the  substantial  es- 
sence that  Spinoza  calls  God.” 

“Hum!  hum!”  retorted  the  master,  “I  hope  that  the 
substantial  essence  may  do  without  me  for  a short  time  l" 


INTERESTING  ITEMS. 

A discovery  of  some  antiquarian  and  artistic  value  has 

Et  been  made  at  Rome.  An  old  palace,  which  had  long 
n vacant,  was  purchased  by  Signor  Righetti,  in  one  of 
the  dirtiest  parts  of  Rome,  called  the  Biscione ; it  is  close 
to  the  Piazza  Campo  dei  Fiori,  and  not  far  from  the  Far- 
nese  Palace.  Extensive  repairs  were  indispensable,  for  the 
building  was  in  a very  rickety  state,  and  on  setting  people 
to  work  to  dig  for  a foundation  they  came  upon  a red  mar- 
ble pavement,  thirty  feet  below  the  present  level  of  this 
part  of  Rome ; and  here,  likewise,  they  found  a piece  of 
building,  the  sides  formed  of  brick  and  the  roof  of  largo 
blocks  of  travertine;  on  several  of  the  blocks  are  seen, 
large  and  well  cut,  the  letters  F C S,  which,  as  yet,  the 
arch.pologists  can  not  explain.  Great  difficiilty  was  en- 
countered In  consequence  of  the  hole  continually  filling 
with  water,  but  a steam-engine  wns  procured  to  work  the 
pumps,  which  were  plied  night  and  day,  and  the  apart- 
ment was  found  to  contain  a magnificent  gilt  bronze  statue 
of  n youthful  Hercules,  14  feet  high.  Over  the  gilding, 
which  is  very  thick  and  bright,  is  a rough  calcareous  in- 
crustation, which  must  be  carefully  removed  before  the 
beantv  of  the  statue  can  be  thoroughly  appreciated, 
was  found  imbedded  in  marble  chips,  such 


The  following  curious  facts  are  front  a work  which  has 

iust  appeared  under  the  title,  “ De  la  Longl-vitd  Iluniaine," 
y Dr.  Guy6tant,  who  ha*  himself  reached  the  patriarch- 
al age  of  88.  In  1777  av  age  life  in  France  did  not  ex- 
ceed 23  years.  In  1798  it  h ’ risen  to  26  years  and  three 
months.  In  1S36  it  was  33  /ears,  and  at  present  it  has 
reached  the  very  high  figure  of  39,  an  increase  of  six  years 
within  a period  of  28  years.  This  is  evidently  owing,  first, 
to  the  great  efforts  made  of  late  to  remove  Insalubrious 
nuisAnccs,  to  provide  towns  with  a prop(  system  of  sew- 
erage, to  drain  marshes,  etc.,  and  then  to  the  great  prog- 
ress made  in  medicine,  and  the  abundance  of  wholesome 
food  nnd  every  necessary  comfort  now  at  the  command  of 
nil  but  the  hopelessly  indigent,  who  are  of  themselves  the 
object  of  much  greater  solicitude  than  formerly.  There 
exists  intimate  connection  between  the  longevity  of  ani- 
mals and  the  time  of  their  gestation  and  subsequent  growth. 
The  gestation  of  the  rabbit  last  30  days ; that  of  man  nine 
months : that  of  the  elephant  two  years.  The  Btag  attains 
its  full  stature  in  the  course  of  six  years,  and  it  live*  about 
40  In  man  the  bones  increase  in  length  until  20,  and  in 
thickness  until  40.  M.  Fleurens  fixes  the  natural  term 
of  man's,  life  at,  10Oi  wars.,. Death  in  man  appears  to  be 
neither  lhire  ftr  lislihan  twification  arrived  at  its  ex- 
■ limit. 
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DINING— CORPULENCY— LEANNESS. 


So.  I ON  DINING  AND  DINERS. 

Animals  feed;  man  eats;  the  man  of  intellect 
alone  knows  how  to  eat  The  Creator,  in  making 
it  obligatory  on  man  to  eat  to  live,  invites  him 
thereto  by  appetite,  and  rewards  him  by  the 
ure  he  experiences.  Therefore  good  living  i an 
act  of  our  judgment,  by  which  we  give  p referee 
to  things  agreeable  to  taste  to  those  which  <' 
possess  that  quality.  The  pleasures  of  the  tab!- 
for  all  ages,  all  conditions,  all  countries,  and  of  eat 
variety;  they  are  the  concomitants  of  all  other 
pleasures,  and  when  all  the  rest  are  gone,  they  con- 
sole us  for  our  loss.  In  fact,  the  discovery  of  a new 
dish  does  more  for  the  happiness  of  mankind  than  the 
discovery  of  a new  planet.  Men  who  eat  hastily, 
or  get  drunk,  do  not  know  how  to  eat  or  drink.  It 
is  a common  saying,  “Tell  me  what  you  eat,  and 
how  you  eat,  and  I will  tell  yon  what  you  are.” 
The  art  of  dining  is  quito  distinct  from  the  art  of 
giving  dinners ; yet  every  one  must  allow  that  gas- 
tronomy is  a science  well  worthy  the  study  of  per- 
sons of  intellect  of  both  sexes ; and  it  will  lead  them 
to  the  conviction  that  a little  more  study  in  the  se- 
lection of  their  dishes,  in  the  management  of  their 
kitchen,  and  due  attention  to  the  comfort  of  their 
guests  will  enhance  tenfold  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  and  make  their  dinners  select.  It  is  said  that 
a dinner  without  cheese  is  like  a pretty  woman  with 
only  one  eye ; so  a man  who  invites  friends  to  din- 
ner and  takes  no  personal  interest  in  his  dinner  is 
not  worthy  of  friendship. 

If  we  are  to  credit  ancient  writers,  their  banquets 
were  great  festivals.  Fish  and  game  were  always 
to  be  had,  though  the  demand  made  prices  run  high. 
Reclining  on  couches  covered  with  purple,  every  art 
was  brought  into  requisition  to  satisfy  the  senses. 
The  good  cheer  was  heightened  by  agreeable  con- 
verse, and  dining  became  a science.  After  the  third 
course  singers  were  introduced,  and  conversation 
relaxed.  Learned  men  devoted  their  pen  to  de- 
scribe these  enjoyments.  Great  writers  traveled 
by  land  and  sea  to  discover  where  what  was  most 
delicate  for  the  table  was  produced.  When  Rome 
became  the  centre  of  the  riches  of  the  world,  the 
luxury  of  the  table  was  carried  to  a degree  almost 
incredible.  From  the  locust  to  the  ostrich,  from 
the  dormouse  to  the  wild  boar,  every  thing  was 
tasted.  Fish  was  an  especial  object  of  luxury,  and 
was  brought  from  distant  lands  in  pots  of  honey. 
But  it  was  chiefly  in  the  accessories  of  the  repasts 
that  this  gigantic  luxury  was  carried  to  an  extreme. 
All  the  furniture  requisite  for  the  banquet  was  of 
costly  material  or  exquisite  workmanship.  The 
number  of  courses  was  gradually  increased  till  it 
exceeded  twenty ; and  after  each  course  every  thing 
which  had  served  for  the  previous  course  was  re- 
moved, and  fresh  supplied.  The  most  delicate  per- 
fumes embalmed  the  banquet-hall.  A master  of 
ceremonies  announced  the  merit  of  the  dishes  most 
worthy  of  special  attention  — the  claims  they  pos- 
sessed to  this  sort  of  ovation ; in  fact,  nothing  was 
omitted  of  a nature  to  sharpen  the  appetite,  keep 
alive  the  attention,  and  prolong  enjoyment. 

Under  Charlemagne  dinners  assumed  a gallant 
and  chivalrous  aspect.  Fair  ladies  embellished  his 
court;  they  awarded  prizes  to  the  brave;  the 
pheasant  was  served  up  with  big  golden  claws,  and 
the  peacock  with  his  magnificent  tail  was  brought 
in  and  placed  on  the  table  of  princes  by  pages  in 
rich  liveries  of  gold,  and  by  gentle  virgins  whose 
innocence  heightened  their  charms.  Women  even 
of  the  highest  rank  did  not  think  it  beneath  their 
dignity  to  oversee  their  kitchens,  and  the  duties  of 
hospitality  became  as  sacred  as  they  were  in  France 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Under  their 
pretty  fingers  some  of  the  dishes  assumed  fantastic 
appearances.  The  eel  was  served  up  in  the  form  of 
a serpent,  the  hare  with  the  ears  of  a cat 

It  was  Louis  XIV.  who  had  the  Npine  d’fit6 — la 
bonne  poire,  as  he  called  it — brought  from  the  East; 
and  it  is  to  his  old  age  that  we  are  indebted  for 
liqueurs.  This  Prince  had  occasional  fits  of  weak- 
ness, and  that  difficulty  to  live  which  so  often  man- 
ifests itself  about  sixty.  Brandy,  mixed  with  sugar 
and  perfumes,  was  administered  to  him  in  potions  he 
called  “Cordial  potions.”  This  was  the  origin  of 
liqueurs.  It  may  be  observed  that  about  this  same 
period  the  culinary  art  flourished  at  the  Court  of 
England.  Queen  Anne  was  fond  of  good  cheer. 
She  did  not  thiiik  it  beneath  her  dignity  to  converse 
with  her  cook ; and  English  cookery-books  contain 
many  dishes  “after  Queen  Anne’s  fashion.” 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  a spirituel  prince,  worthy 
of  friendship,  invited  his  friends  to  repasts  as  deli- 
cate as  they  were  well  selected.  From  the  most 
authentic  sources  we  learn  that  the  most  delicate 
piquSs,  matelotes  as  tasty  as  on  the  river’s  banks, 
and  turkeys  gloriously  truffled,  were  the  favorites. 

Peculiar  qualities  have  been  attributed  to  truffles. 
We  give  an  anecdote  regarding  them  by  a French 
writer,  which,  gentle  reader,  you  had  better  not 
read : 

“ I questioned  an  old  lady  friend  of  mine  wheth- 
er there  was  any  truth  in  the  common  opinion  that 
truffles  had  an  influence  upon  the  heart. 

“ ‘ Sir,’  she  said,  ‘in  the  days  when  suppers  were 
still  the  fashion,  I was  sopping  one  day  en  trio  with 
my  husband  and  one  of  his  friends.  Verseuil  (that 
was  his  name)  was  a handsome  young  man,  not  de- 
void of  wit,  and  a constant  visitor  at  our  house ; but 
he  never  said  any  thing  to  me  to  make  me  fanev  he 
wanted  to  make  love;  and  when  he  did  pav  me 
little  attentions  they  were  paid  with  so  much  good 
nature  that  a woman  must  have  been  a fool  to  have 
heeded  them.  It  seems  that  this  evening  we  were 
destined  to  be  alone,  as  my  husband  had  an  appoint- 
ment on  business.  Our  supper  was  light,  but  we 
had  a superb  volatile  truffee,  sent  to  me  as  a present 
by  the  sub-delegate  oi  Perigueux.  At  that  day  it 
was  a rare  present.  The  truffles  were  delicious,  and, 
as  you  know,  I love  them  ; but  I was  moderate,  and 
drank  only  one  glass  of  Champagne : I had  that  pre- 
sentiment that  something  unusual  was  going  to  hap- 
pen which  is  a peculiar  iastiflet  iq.  jvomup.  My 
husband  left  as  very  early?  Iffihg  fiflSlfiy  with 
Versei  **  ’ 
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jects,  but  it  soon  partook  of  a more  familiar  turn. 
Verseuil  made  himself  most  agreeable,  and,  perceiv- 
ing that  I only  laughed  at  his  pretty  sayings,  he 
became  animated.  I woke  as  from  a dream.  I 
was  obliged  to  be  severe  to  stop  him.  He  left,  and 
I went  to  bed,  when  I fell  at  once  into  a deep  sleep. 
When  I awoke  in  the  morning  I meditated  upon 
what  had  passed,  and  reproached  myself  with  want 
of  energy.  I ought  to  have  stopped  him  at  once, 
pulled  the  bell,  and  done  evciy  thing  which  I did 
not  do.  Well,  Sir,  I attribute  it  all  to  the  truffles, 
and  I never  ate  them  afterward  without  being  on 
my  guard.’” 

Since  Louis  XVI.’s  time  many  changes  and  im- 
provements have  been  introduced  at  banquets. 
Physics  and  chemistry  have  been  called  in  to  the 
aid  of  the  alimentary  art.  The  most  learned  men 
have  not  thought  it  beneath  them  to  devote  their 
attention  to  our  primary  wants,  and  have  introduced 
improvements  from  the  simple  stew  to  the  most 
recherche  dishes.  New  branches  of  trade  have 
arisen  — biscuit-bakers,  cooks,  and  confectioners. 
The  art  of  preserving  food  has  also  become  a dis- 
tinct branch,  the  object  of  which  is  to  offer  us  at 
any  time  of  the  year  the  various  delicacies  of  every 
season.  Horticulture  has  made  immense  progress. 
Wines  are  better  selected.  We  begin  with  Madeira, 
drink  Bordeaux  between  the  courses,  and  finish  with 
port  and  sherry.  But  for  the  thorough  enjoyment 
of  a good  dinner  it  is  essential  that  the  sentinel  ap- 
petite should  give  us  proper  warning.  Appetite  an- 
nounces itself  by  a feeling  of  languor  in  the  stom- 
ach and  a slight  sensation  of  fatigue.  At  the  same 
time  the  mind  becomes  occupied  with  subjects  anal- 
ogous to  its  wants ; memory  recalls  things  which 
have  pleased  the  taste ; imagination  brings  them  up 
vividly ; it  becomes  a sort  of  dream.  This  state  is 
not  devoid  of  a certain  charm,  and  we  have  heard 
adepts  exclaim,  in  the  gladness  of  their  hearts; 
“ What  a pleasure  it  is  to  have  a good  appetite  when 
one  is  certain  of  soon  having  an  excellent  dinner ! ” 
As  illustrations  of  men  of  appetite  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing, deferentially  and  naturally  allowing  the 
Church  to  lead : 

“ Some  forty  years  since  I paid  a flying  visit  to 
the  Cure  of  Bregnier,  a man  of  large  stature,  and 
noted  for  his  appetite.  Though  scarcely  noon,  I 
found  him  already  at  table.  The  soup  and  bouilli 
had  been  removed,  and  a gigot  of  mutton  a la  royale, 
a fine  capon,  and  large  bowl  of  salad  were  brought 
in.  He  politely  offered  me  a knife  and  fork,  which 
I declined,  and  it  was  well  I did  so,  for  he  very  soon 
polished  off  every  thing,  eating  the  mutton  till  no- 
thing was  left  but  the  bone,  picking  the  capon  till 
it  was  a mere  skeleton,  and  emptying  the  bowl  of 
salad.  A huge  cheese  was  then  put  on  the  table, 
in  which  the  worthy  cure  made  an  angular  breach 
of  ninety-nine  degrees.  He  washed  down  the  whole 
with  a bottle  of  wine  and  a decanter  of  water,  after 
which  he  reposed.  What  pleased  me  was  to  observe 
that  during  this  performance,  which  took  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the  venerable  pastor  did 
not  display  the  slightest  hurry.  The  huge  morsels 
he  threw  into  his  capacious  mouth  did  not  prevent 
him  from  chatting  and  laughing,  and  he  finished 
every  thing  with  as  much  ease  as  if  he  had  only 
eaten  three  larks.”  In  like  manner  General  Bisson, 
who  drank  eight  bottles  of  wine  every  morning  at 
breakfast,  did  not  betray  it;  his  glass  was  larger 
than  the  others’,  and  he  emptied  it  oftener ; but  all 
this  so  quietly,  that  a stranger  would  not  have  sup- 
posed he  had  drunk  more  than  a bottle. 

“ Prosper  Sibuet,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  a 
fine  young  man,  with  that  happy  appetite  which 
promised  well  for  further  development.  He  one 
afternoon  entered  the  kitchen  of  Genin,  where  the 
‘ ancients’  of  Belley  used  to  meet  to  discuss  chest- 
nuts and  a white  wine  called  vin  bourru.  A mag- 
nificent turkey  had  just  been  taken  off  the  spit, 
well-shaped,  golden,  done  to  a turn,  and  the  odor 
from  which  was  enough  to  tempt  a saint.  The 
‘ancients,’  most  of  whom  had  dined,  did  not  pay 
much  attention  to  the  savory  bird,  but  the  digestive 
powers  of  young  Prosper  were  stirred  within  him  ; 
his  mouth  watered,  and  he  exclaimed,  ‘ I have  only 
just  dined,  but  I will  lay  a wager  I will  eat  the 
whole  of  that  turkey  myself.’  * If  you  will  eat  it,’ 
responded  Bouvier  du  Bouchet,  a stalwart  farmer 
who  was  present,  ‘ I will  pay  for  it ; but  if  you 
break  down,  you  will  pay  for  it,  and  I will  eat  the 
rest.’  The  young  athlete  set  to  work  at  once.  He 
cut  off  a wing,  which  he  swallowed  in  two  mor- 
sels ; after  which  he  cleaned  his  teeth  by  crunch- 
ing the  neck  of  the  bird,  and  swallowed  a glass  of 
wine  as  an  entr'acte.  He  then  attacked  a thigh, 
ate  it  with  the  same  sangfroid,  and  took  another 
glass  of  wine  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  remainder. 
The  second  wing  soon  followed  the  first,  and  with 
increased  zest  he  was  about  to  dispatch  the  remain- 
ing limb,  when  the  unfortunate  farmer,  with  a 
doleful  voice,  stopped  him,  exclaiming,  ‘Alas!  I 
see  it  is  done ; but,  M.  Sibuet,  as  I have  to  pay  for 
it,  let  me  at  least  eat  a little  bit  myself.’  ” 

The  organs  of  taste  and  smell  are  brought  into 
active  play  by  the  diner.  The  sense  of  taste  ena- 
bles him  to  select  from  among  the  various  sub- 
stances  which  nature  offers  those  most  suitable  for 
him.  In  this  selection  taste  is  powerfully  aided  by 
smell ; for  it  may  be  asserted,  as  a general  maxim, 
that  nutritious  substances  are  not  repulsive  either 
to  taste  or  smell.  In  fact,  we  are  inclined  to  he- 
lieve  that  taste  and  smell  are  one  and  the  same 
sense,  the  laboratory  of  which  is  the  mouth,  and  the 
nose  the  chimney.  The  nose  is  a sentinel,  and  is 
always  on  the  alert  to  cry,  “Who’s  there?”  Take 
away  the  sense  of  smell,  and  that  of  taste  goes  with 
it.  The  number  of  flavors  is  infinite;  for  every 
substance  capable  of  solution  has  a peculiar  flavor 
of  its  own.  We  therefore  maintain  that  there  are 
three  distinct  orders  of  taste : viz.,  direct  sensation, 
complete  sensation,  and  the  sensation  of  judgment. 
Direct  sensation  is  the  first  impression  from  the 
contact  of  the  food  with  the  organs  of  the  mouth 
while  on  the  point  of  the  tongue.  Complete  sensa- 
tion consists  of  the  first  sensation  and  the  impres- 
sion arising  from  it  when  the  morsel  of  food  leaves 
the  first  position,  passes  to  the  back  of  the  mouth, 
and  strikes  the  whole  organ  with  its  taste  and  per- 
, the  sensation  of  judgment  is  that 


I of  the  mind,  which  reflects  upon  the  impression 
I transmitted  by  the  organ.  We  give  an  example: 
The  man  who  eats  a peach  is  first  agreeably  struck 
by  its  fragrance ; he  puts  a slice  in  his  mouth,  and 
experiences  a sensation  of  freshness  and  acidity, 
which  induces  him  to  continue;  but  it  is  only  at 
the  moment  he  swallows  that  the  real  perfume  of 
the  peach  is  revealed : this  is  the  complete  sensa- 
tion caused  by  a peach.  Finally,  it  is  only  when 
he  has  swallowed  the  morsel  that  he  can  exclaim, 
“That  was  delicious !’’ 

In  traveling,  a knowledge  of  gastronomy  is  some- 
times of  value.  The  following  at  least  shows  how 
the  mutton  was  nicely  “ done “I  was  traveling 
one  day  with  two  ladies  to  M^un-  We  left  rather 
late  in  the  forenoon,  and  reached  Montgeron  with  a 
famous  appetite.  We  put  up  at  a very  decent- 
looking  inn,  but,  to  our  disappointment,  were  in- 
formed three  diligences  and  two  post-chaises  had 
passed,  and  the  travelers  had  eaten  up  every  thing 
like  locusts  from  Egypt.  We  had,  however,  looked 
into  tho  kitchen  and  saw  a very  nice-looking  gigot 
of  mutton  turning  on  the  spit,  toward  which  the 
ladies  cast  hungry  eyes.  It  belonged  to  three  trav- 
elers in  the  coffee-room.  With  a half-angry’,  half- 
supplicating  voice,  I asked  whether  wre  could  not 
have  some  eggs  fried  in  the  gravy ; with  a cup  of 
coffee  it  would  suffice.  ‘Oh!  certainly.’  Tho 
cook  broke  the  eggs  into  the  dripping-pan.  As 
soon  as  he  turned  his  back,  I maliciously  drew  my 
traveling-knife  and  made  two  or  three  incisions  in 
the  roast  to  allow  the  juice  to  flow  more  freely.  I 
then  watched  my  eggs,  and,  whei.  they  wore  done, 
took  them  to  my  party.  They  wo.-e  fc  nd  excel- 
lent, and  we  certainly  had  the  be  ' /the  mut- 
ton." 

We  will  now  endeavor  to  she  v to  give  a 
dinner.  A dinner,  no  matter  how  cherchi,  how 
sumptuous,  will  never  go  off  well  if  the  wine  is  bad, 
the  guests  not  suited  to  each  other,  the  faces  dull, 
and  the  dinner  eaten  hastily.  Let  the  number  of 
your  guests  never  exceed  twelve,  so  that  the  con- 
versation may  constantly  remain  general.  Let 
them  be  so  collected  that  their  occupations  are  dif- 
ferent, their  tastes  similar,  and  with  such  points  of 
contact  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  through  the 
odious  forms  of  introduction.  Let  your  dining-room 
be  brilliantly  lighted,  your  cloth  perfectly  clean, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  room  from  66°  to  68° 
Fahrenheit.  Let  the  men  be  clever  without  presump- 
tion, the  women  amiable  without  conceit.  Let  your 
dishes  be  limited  in  number,  but  each  excellent, 
and  your  wines  first-rate.  Let  the  former  vary 
from  the  most  substantial  to  the  most  light;  and 
for  the  second,  from  the  strongest  to  the  most  per- 
fumed. Let  every  thing  be  served  quietly,  without 
hurry  or  bustle ; dinner  being  the  last  business  of 
the  day,  let  your  guests  look  upon  themselves  as 
travelers  who  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  jour- 
ney. 

The  pleasures  of  the  table  do  not  consist  in  trans- 
ports of  delight  or  ecstasies ; but  they  gain  in  dura- 
tion what  they  lose  in  intensity,  and  have  the  pecu- 
liar privilege  of  disposing  us  to  all  others,  or  of  con- 
soling us  for  their  loss.  And,  in  sooth,  after  a good 
dinner  soul  and  body  feel  happy  and  comfortable. 

Thus  much  on  Dining  and  Diners.  Our  next  pa- 
per will  treat  on  Corpulency  and  Leanness. 
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A STORY  IN  NINE  CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  IIL 

Among  the  invalid  boarders  was  a lady  from 
Mississippi,  with  a pretty  daughter  who  was  the 
belle  of  the  house.  No  one  could  help  liking 
Kittie  Harris,  with  her  witching  words  and  ways, 
her  charming  mixture  of  sense  and  nonsense, 
and  underneath  all,  her  warm,  loving  heart, 
which  could  never  be  quite  concealed  by  any 
amount  of  mirth  or  mischief.  I was  in  love 
with  her  from  the  day  of  our  first  meeting. 

She  seldom  came  to  our  rooms,  unless  espe- 
cially invited  for  a gamo  of  backgammon,  or 
some  other  game  of  which  she  was  fond.  She 
taught  "Robert  euchre — the  game  she  affirmed 
no  Englishman  could  learn  because  “Jack  took 
the  King.”  Sometimes  Colonel  Hamilton  came 
with  her,  and  we  would  have  a quartette  game. 

The  Colonel  was  pleased  with  her,  we  were  cer- 
tain, and  I liked  him  better  for  his  good  taste. 

One  morning  the  gentlemen  had  gone  to  ride 
as  usual,  and  Kittie  came  uninvited  to  my  room 
to  tell  me  that  the  Old  Tampa  excursion  was  on 
the  carpet  again,  and  to  come  off  before  Colonel 
Hamilton  and  the  other  gentlemen  left  town. 

“When  may  we  expect  so  important  an  exo- 
dus ?”  I inquired,  carelessly. 

“As  though  you  should  ask  me  such  a ques- 
tion as  that,  and  as  innocently  too,  as  though 
you  were  not  counting  the  days  and  hours! 

Doesn’t  every  body  here  know  that  the  Colonel 
has  had  no  business  (except  his  own  pleasure) 
for  a fortnight  ? You  are  harmless  if  you  haven’t 
discovered  yet  that  he  stays  just  to  nurse  your 
brother.” 

Miss  Kittie’s  silvery  laugh  rang  through  the 
apartment. 

“Don’t  look  so  puzzled  about  it,” she  contin- 
ued. “Aren’t  they  out  riding  now,  and  every 
day  together,  when  Mr.  Miller  is  able  ? The  only 
thing  I don’t  understand  is,  why  you  never  fill 
the  vacant  seat.” 

“Perhaps  I don’t  care  for  riding.  Then  the 
best  time  to  brighten  the  rooms,  and  rub  out  the 
servants’  finger-marks,  is  when  Robert  is  out. 

Don’t  you  find  it  difficult  to  make  your  taste 
and  theirs  harmonize  ?” 

“I  have  been  used  to  them  all  my  life,  and 
there’s  the  difference.  If  Chris  brings  in  a great 
red  lily  and  puts  it  into  a vase  without  a single 
green  leaf,  I let  it  stand  until  she  gets  ready  to 
remove  it.  I should  do  the  same  thing  if  she 
brought  in  a palma-Christi  stalk.  I never  think 
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tie  dish  of  flowers  as  this  on  your  table  here 
would  make  me  idle  all  the  day  long.” 

The  thought  of  any  thing  increasing  Miss  Kit- 
tie’s  idleness  amused  me  as  much  as  it  did  her- 
self, and  she  jumped  up  singing: 

“‘Indolent,  indolent — yes,  I am  indolent! 

So  is  the  grass  growing  tenderly,  slowly. 

So  is  the  violet  fragrant  and  lowly, 

Drinking  in  sweetness,  peace,  and  content!’ 

But  here  come  the  gentlemen,  and  I will  au  re. 
voir.  ” 

Before  I had  time  to  urge  her  to  remain  she 
was  gone. 

Kittie  Harris  was  a fine  type  of  Southern 
maidenhood,  frank,  spirited,  warm-hearted,  and 
moderately  intelligent ; moderately,  from  want  of 
application  rather  than  from  any  intellectual  in- 
capacity. Fate  had  placed  her  in  circumstances 
unfavorable  to  the  highest  mental  development. 
It  had  heaped  wealth  upon  her ; surrounded  her 
with  servants  whose  duty  it  was  to  anticipate  her 
wishes  as  well  as  her  necessities;  anl  withal, 
had  made  her  a native  of  a climate  as  enerva- 
ting as  delightful  to  the  senses.  Never  until  the 
recent  illness  of  her  mother  had  she  dreamed  of 
being  of  the  slightest  use  in  the  world ; and  even 
now  reading  the  latest  news,  answering  an  oc- 
casional letter,  and  accompanying  her  in  her  in- 
frequent drives,  was  all  which  was  left  by  the 
faithful  Chris  for  her  young  mistress.  But  let 
calamity  have  come,  let  fortune  have  taken  wings, 
let  servants  have  disappeared,  and  there  was  that 
in  Kittie  Harris  which  would  have  roused  her  to 
strength  of  purpose,  and  made  her  morally,  phys- 
ically, and  intellectually  a woman,  strong  to 
shield,  protect,  and  comfort.  Mysterious  are  the 
ways  of  the  All-Wise,  who  layeth  upon  one  of  his 
children  burdens  of  labor  and  poverty  which 
rack  the  brain  and  strain  the  very  cords  of  long 
endurance,  and  upon  another  the  burden  of  lux- 
ury and  ease,  heavy  enough  to  dwarf  the  intel- 
lect and  fetter  the  loftiest  capabilities ! 

Robert  confirmed  what  Miss  Kittie  had  just 
told  me  about  the  excursion,  and  said  it  would 
come  off  the  next  day  if  the  little  steamer  could 
be  chartered.  I was  delighted. 

Early  next  morning  the  Scottish  Chief  came 
steaming  down  the  Hillsboro,  blowing  her  whis- 
tle and  ringing  her  bell.  There  was  the  true 
holiday  sound  in  both.  Forthwith  the  streets 
of  Tampa  were  gay  with  groups  hastening  to  tho 
wharf — picturesque-looking  groups  they  were  to 
the  eye  of  a stranger.  Stout  negresses  in  flam- 
ing bandanas  walked  in  the  wake  of  each  party, 
poising  huge  baskets  on  their  heads  well  stocked 
with  “creature  comforts.’’  Little  negresses  ran 
before  with  babies  in  their  arms,  or  leading 
tumbling  toddlers  by  the  hand.'  Pretty  Minor- 
can  girls,  with  their  Spanish  patois,  and  darkest 
of  dark  eyes  looking  roguishly  out  beneath  the 
brims  of  jaunty  little  .h^tr  pressed  eagerly  to- 
ward the  landing.  < iver  were  two  or 

three  light  yawls  pullii  ^usly  for  the  same 

point,  filled  with  resit  the  west  side.  It 

was  evident  the  parti  to  be  general,  not- 
withstanding it  had  bt\  i mged  for  the  hotel 
boarders  and  a few  of  the  Jitizens. 

A cart,  weighed  down  with  provisions,  started 
from  the  Florida  House  in  advance  of  the  two 
carriages  of  invalids  and  their  friends.  Even 
Mrs.  Harris — Miss  Kittie’s  mother — ventured  on 
the  excursion,  though  seldom  venturing  as  far  as 
from  her  own  chamber  to  the  dining-room.  The 
fever  was  contagions,  and  took  off  every  lodger. 

The  boat  was  full,  and  with  music  and  mirth 
moved  gayly  down  the  bay.  The  call  of  violin 
and  banjo  soon  drew  merry  feet  to  the  upper 
deck,  and  the  measured^  tread  of  the  dancers 
came  with  a pleasant  sound  to  our  ears  as  we 
made  ourselves  comfortable  as  possible  in  the  lit- 
tle cabin,  whose  adjustments  had  been  somewhat 
augmented  and  improved  for  the  occasion.  Mrs. 
Harris  had  a fine  stuffed  settee,  and  Robert  an 
easy-chair  from  the  hotel,  while  lesser  invalids 
were  accommodated  with  shawls,  blankets,  etc. 

“ Colonel  Hamilton  and  our  worthy  host  stand 
indicted  for  petty  treason,”  said  Miss  Kitty,  bow- 
ing to  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  exerting 
themselves  for  our  comforts.  “The  Confeder- 
ate Government  has  ordered  a falling  back  to 
simple  nature.  Easy-chairs  and  settees  come  with 
the  rest  of  our  sins  from  the  North,  and  must 
be  done  away  with.  The  new  preacher  said  so 
Sunday ; I leave  it  to  Miss  Miller  if  he  didn’t.” 

“I  was  quite  unable  to  comprehend  his  mean- 
ing owing  to  the  barbarity  of  his  language.  Very 
likely  it  meant  that.”  , 

“Barbarity ! Miss  Miller,  you  don’t  say  bar- 
barity? That  was  what  we  call  pure  refined 
Cracker,  the  native  dialect  of  the  pine  woods. 
Didn’t  he  say  ‘ the  South  had  been  sick  on  lux- 
ury these  yer  many  years,  and  was  getting  right 
smart  better?’  Didn’t  he  say,  too,  ‘We  used  to 
could  be  up  to  the  North  any  day  in  a fair  fight, 
and  that  a right  smart  many  on  us  warn’t  afear- 
ed  to  try  again  ?’  If  that  was  not  pure  Cracker 
then  there  is  none  of  it  to  be  found  here  on  the 
boat  to-day.” 

Miss  Kittie  glanced  mischievously  as  she  spoke 
to  a group  of  women  and  children  who  had  just 
entered  the  cabin  and  pre-empted  one  of  the 
benches.  They  were  not  slow  in  comprehend- 
ing the  personality  of  the  remark,  as  was  evident 
by  the  comment  of  one  of  the  women  to  another : 

“ Listen  at  her,  the  triflin’,  sassy  heifer.  She 
ain’t  afeared  to  talk ! I’ll  wager  she  could  talk 
afore  she  could  crawl.” 

The  joke  was  fairly  turned  upon  Miss  Kittie, 
who,  while  we  were  all  grimacing  to  keep  from 
laughter  outright,  was  projecting  something  for 
our  further  amusement.  We  read  the  mischief 
in  her  eyes,  and  were  waiting  for  it  impatiently 
when  a remark  from  her  mother  defeated  her 
purpose. 

Mrs.  Harris  had  been  one  of  the  proudest  and 
most  aristocratic  of  women  in  health.  Weak  and 
enfeebled,  npw ; in  Jxxk,  -Me  mind  sympathized 
with  heraaom  *ramb,-  d$  her  words  gave  evi 
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“Kittie,  my  child,  I am  astonished  at  your 
remarks  as  well  as  at  your  condescension. 
Wasn’t  your  grandfather  a South  Carolinian?” 

“One  of  my  grandfathers ; so  at  least  I have 
been  very  often  told.  The  other  was  a Massa- 
chusetts Yankee.  Do  you  wonder  that  truth 
and  error  struggle  within  me  so  mightily  ?’’ 

Kittie  could  not  help  saying  such  naughty 
things  that  bright  May  morning,  so  overflowing 
was  her  heart  with  life  and  joy. 

Mrs.  Harris  did  not  comprehend  all  which  her 
daughter’s  words  implied.  Not  so  with  the  sharp- 
witted  “Cracker”  woman. 

“That  girl  is  ontirely  the  most  ondacious 
thing  ever  I did  see.  She’s  grown  altogether 
too  large  to  her  age.” 

These  observations,  though  made  in  an  under- 
tone, were  distinctly  audible  to  every  one  in  the 
cabin,  as  they  were  intended  to  be.  I thought 
Colonel  Hamilton  looked  annoyed,  and  it 
strengthened  the  opinion  I had  before  formed 
of  his  interest  in  Miss  Kittie.  Mrs.  Harris  was 
more  than  annoyed : she  was  insulted ; and  her 
outraged  feelings  must  have  expression. 

“ You  are  a very  impertinent  woman ! If  you 
can  not  make  use  of  less  offensive  language  I 
shall  beg  you  to  retire.” 

“Oh,  mamma,”  interrupted  Miss  Kittie,  who 
saw  at  once  the  absurdity  of  asserting  rank  or 
place  on  a public  boat,  “no  harm  is  meant.  I 
began  it  myself,  all  in  play,  and  gave  occasion 
for  saying  even  severer  things.  We’ll  call  it 
quits,  now,  and  behave  ourselves,  won’t  we?” 
she  said,  smiling  at  the  rustic  group  before  us. 

“If  you’ve  had  enough  so  have  I,”  said  the 
spirited  woman,  in  a good-natured  way;  and 
swords  were  sheathed. 

Robert,  who,  as  usual,  had  remained  quiet, 
smiled  approvingly,  and  said  to  Miss  Kittie, 

“ Suppose  we  go  and  make  a reconnoissancO  ? 
Will  not  Mrs.  Harris  accompany  ns  to  the  upper 
deck?” 

Mrs.  Harris  said  she  preferred  remaining  with 
Chris  in  the  cabin,  and  reserving  what  little 
strength  she  had  for  a ramble  on  shore. 

“Colonel  Hamilton,  who  stood  deferentially 
waiting  her  reply,  now  offered  me  his  arm  for  a 
promenade.  I hesitated  a moment,  then  accept- 
ed it,  and  we  followed  Robert  and  Kittie. 

Beneath  the  white  awning  a few  couple  were 
moving  slowly  through  a Spanish  dance — the 
favorite  dance  of  the  country.  Every  movement 
of  the  Minorcan  girls  was  in  harmony  with  the 
graceful  measure ; every  expression  of  their  mo- 
bile features  varied  with  the  varying  tones  of 
the  music.  To  watch  them  was  like  listening 
to  a charming  poem  under  the  blue  skies  of 
summer. 

“Are  you  really  so  fond  of  dancing,  Miss 
Miller  ?”  Colonel  Hamilton  inquired,  as  I stood 
wholly  absorbed  in  their  mazy  movements. 

“Yes ; I love  it  like  any  divine  concord.” 
“Will  you  dance  with  me?”  he  inquired  a 
moment  after,  in  a lower  tone ; “ I see  they  are 
arranging  for  another  set.” 

I looked  up  to  see  if  he  were  in  earnest.  Very 
grave  was  the  expression  with  which  he  regard- 
ed me ; and  I felt  certain  that  my  eyes,  as  they 
fell  upon  my  black  dress,  and  then  turned  invol- 
untarily toward  my  brother,  filled  with  tears. 

I was  ashamed  of  the  emotion  which  prevented 
me  from  replying,  and  turned  away  to  conceal 
it. 

A moment  after  I felt  the  bending  of  his  tall 
figure  toward  me  again,  and  ho#rd  him  say,  in 
a tender,  troubled  tone,  almost  a whisper, 

* ‘ Forgive  me  my  unfortunate  error,  Miss  Mil- 
ler, and  believe  that  I sought  to  give  you  pleas- 
ure instead  of  pain.”  • 

He  went  away  then,  and  I saw  no  more  of 
him  until  he  came  to  say  the  plantation-grove 
was  in  sight,  indicating  the  direction  with  his 
finger.  A solitary  pine  on  the  summit  of  a lofty 
mound  was  distinctly  visible.  “Another  hour 
or  less,”  he  said,  “would  bring  us  to  anchor 
within  a hundred  yards  of  the  shore.  Major 
Thomson  had  brought  his  own  bdat  for  the  use 
of  our  party,  so  we  should  not  be  delayed  long 
after  the  steamer  cast  anchor.  ” 

Preparations  were  made  to  dine  before  leav- 
ing the  boat.  Tables  were  spread  in  both  cab- 
ins, laden  with  substantials  and  delicacies — 
chickens,  wild  game,  and  oysters,  interspersed 
with  the  inevitable  bacon — the  sine  qua  non  of  a 
Southern  meal.  The  aroma  of  coffee  was  dif- 
fused far  and  wide.  I can  not  say  that  full  jus- 
tice was  done  to  the  tempting  viands,  for  it  was 
early  to  dine,  and,  moreover,  every  one  appear- 
ed to  be  thinking  more  of  the  orange-grove  and 
the  pleasure  ahead  than  of  eating.  The  table- 
committee  proposed  that  every  thing  should  re- 
main until  the  exercise  on  shore  had  promoted 
better  appetites. 

It  was  a time  of  general  excitement  when  the 
steamer  cast  anchor,  and  her  two  small  boats 
were  brought  along-side.  Every  one  was  in 
haste  to  debark ; few  were  willing  to  wait  even 
a second  passage  to  the  landing ; but  those  few, 
amidst  the  eager,  jostling  throng,  shone  bright- 
ly conspicuous.  Miss  Kittie  was  one  of  these, 
and  never  looked  lovelier  than  when  she  whis- 
pered to  Mr.  Thomson,  whose  boat  was  just 
along-side, 

“There  is  a dreadfully  disappointed  party! 
Let  us  wait  while  they  are  gratified.” 

“I  will  do  no  such  thing,  Miss  Kittie!  Who, 

I beg  to  know,  needs  more  time  to  climb  the 
bluff  than  our  own  party  of  invalids  ? No  re- 
monstrance, Miss  Kittie ! I’ve  seen  this  scram- 
bling operation  before,  and  came  quite  independ- 
ent of  it.  When  my  own  guests  are  waited  upon 
my  boat  and  boatmen  are  at  the  service  of  the 
party,  not  be'’, re.” 

Two  or  enree  women  and  children,  who  had 
rushed  forward  into  the  yawl,  were  politely  handed 
out  by  the  inflexible  proprietor.  There  was  some 
doubt  whether  our  own  party  could  all  go  to- 
gether, and  Miss  Kittie  agaftynaisted  she  Would 
be  left  if  any  one.  Mr.  TnomUmr  tried  to  speak 


gruffly  and  look  savagely  at  her  while  he  helped 
her  to  the  seat  beside  her  mother. 

“Take  care  of  her  now,  Madam,”  he  said,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Mrs.  Harris.  “A  pretty 
mess  she  was  near  getting  mo  into  by  persisting 
in  gratifying  those  intrepid  women  who  know  no 
more  of  politeness  than  a parcel  of  tom-noddies. 
They  used  to  come  it  over  me  to  my  cost ; but  I 
am  no  longer  to  be  victimized.” 

“I  am  very  glad,”  said  Mrs.  Harris,  “you 
have  courage  to  reprove  my  Kittie.  She  never 
could  be  taught  proper  distinctions  of  rank  or 
fortune.  Often’s  the  time  she’s  come  to  me  to 
switch  her,  to  save  some  dirty  little  darkey  who 
had  got  into  mischief.” 

“ At  my  instigati&n,  no  doubt,  mother.  But 
just  look  ahead.  Don’t  you  see  that  nice  old 
gentleman  waving  his  hand  to  us?  He  must 
have  espied  you.  But  I intend  to  have  him  for 
my  gallant  to-day.  I give  you  fair  warning.” 

“The  old  gentleman  is  Captain  Philippe, 
the  owner  of  the  plantation,”  Colonel  Hamilton 
said ; and  he  arose  and  waved  his  hat  in  token 
of  recognition. 

The  place,  like  most  on  the  bay,  was  guiltless 
of  wharf ; but  the  prow  of  the  little  Sylph  ran 
boldly  into  the  sand  on  the  beach:  we  were  thus 
enabled  to  go  ashore  dry-shod.  The  old  man 
welcomed  our  party  with  the  most  cordial  kind- 
ness, shaking  each  stranger’s  hand  with  the 
warmth  of  an  old  acquaintance,  and  kissing  the 
ladies  with  true  French  gallantry.  To  Kittie 
and  myself  he  offered  each  an  arm,  6aying,  gay- 
4y,  to  the  Colonel  who  introduced  us, 

“ Taisez-vous ! Je  le  veux  ainsi !” 

To  which  he  replied  in  the  same  tone, 

“ J’en  suis  au  ddsespoir !” 

“How  nice!  Let  us  all  speak  French  this 
afternoon,”  said  Miss  Kittie ! “ Monsieur  Phi- 
lippe, est  ce  lk  le  chemin  de  l’orangerie?  Je 
suis  enchanto!” 

The  manner  was  irresistible,  and  we  started 
for  “ 1’orangerie”  without  delay.  A short  walk 
on  the  beach,  an  abrupt  turn  around  a gentle 
promontory,  then  a gradual  ascent  to  the  region 
of  beauty.  Magnificent  orange  and  shaddock 
trees,  propped  with  the  golden  fruitage  of  the 
last  year,  and  laden  with  new  bloom,  were  visi- 
ble here  and  there  as  we  passed  along,  and  would 
have  drawn  us  aside  but  for  the  determined  words 
of  our  venerable  escort. 

“Dat’s  nottin’,  demoiselles!  Fine  in  ze  or- 
chard! plenty  fine!  O mon  Dieu!  dat’s  not- 
tin’ !” 

We  passed  the  residence  of  the  old  gentleman 
on  our  way,  half-buried  in  oleanders  and  fig- 
trees.  It  was  a miserable,  tumble-down  looking 
concern  in  itself,  built  of  unhewn  logs,  standing 
several  feet  above  the  ground  upon  wooden 
blocks.  Rude  steps  led  up  to  a front  piazza,  all 
overrun  with  clustering  roses  and  honey-suckles 
which  glorified  the  place,  and  made  the  rude 
benches  beneath  them  look  more  inviting  than 
the  costly  sofas  of  many  a palace-mansion. 

“L’asile,”he  said,  observing  our  eyes  turned 
toward  the  dwelling.  “Rustique,  but  trite  com- 
fortable.” 

The  gate  of  the  orangery  swung  open  at  the 
old  man’s  touch,  and  then  what  a sight  was  pre- 
sented! As  far  as  the  eye  could  extend  were 
ranks  of  trees  in  snowy  bloom,  and  bending  with 
fruit  larger  and  finer  than  were  ever  seen  be- 
yond their  native  groves.  Those  of  our  com- 
pany who  had  preceded  us  in  the  first  boats  were 
scattered  beneath  the  trees,  pealing  and  eating 
the  luscious  oranges  wlfich  lay  on  every  side. 
Down  one  arcade,  up  another,  we  went  until 
weary,  then  sat  down  to  finish  our  repast.  Sev- 
eral men  were  picking  fruit  for  market — “ much 
later  than  usual,”  the  proprietor  Said — “because 
ze  South  care  more  for  cannon-ball  now  zan 
sweet  orange.” 

When  rested  and  satiated  with  fruit,  Colonel 
Hamilton  proposed  we  should  visit  the  mound 
and  lime-grove  which  lay  beyond  the  house  in 
an  opposite  direction.  On  our  way  we  passed 
fig-trees  laden  with  fruit ; bananas,  golden  and 
creamy,  waiting  to  be  plucked ; guavas  with  the 
very  odor  of  the  little  jelly-boxes  we  sometimes 
get  at  the  North,  and  pomegranate-trees  without 
number.  A little  patch  of  something  planted 
like  cabbages  we  found  to  be  pine-apples,  the 
first  we  had  seen  in  Florida. 

In  all  the  South  is  no  lovelier  spot  than  the 
plantation  of  the  old  Frenchman  at  Tampa  Bay. 
We  thought,  after  the  slow  and  winding  ascent 
which  brought  us  to  the  summit  of  the  lofty 
mound  reared  by  De  Soto  and  his  unhappy  com- 
rades, there  could  be  no  lovelier  in  the  world. 
With  the  exception  of  a little  opening  toward 
the  bay,  the  sides  of  the  mound  are  planted  all 
around  with  limes  in  the  highest  state  of  cul- 
ture, with  an  open  area  on  the  top  surmounted 
by  a single  lofty  pine — a landmark  at  sea. 

Standing  beneath  that  ancient  tree,  gazing 
Gulfward,  what  a pleasant  chat  we  had  about 
the  adventurous  Spaniards,  their  zeal  and  en- 
thusiasm, their  toil,  privations,  and  disappoint- 
ments ! “No  wonder,”  we  said,  “ that  in  a spot 
so  enchanting  the  old  Castilian  should  have 
dreamed  of  waters  of  immortality ! No  wonder, 
in  a clime  where  winter  never  frowns  rudely  on 
the  verdure  of  summer,  where  flowers  never  fade 
and  the  air  is  always  soft  and  balmy,  he  should 
have  sought  for  an  earthly  fountain  of  youth!” 

“And  some  of  us  are  scarcely  less  credulous 
now,”  Robert  said,  smiling,  I thought,  a little 
sadly,  though  his  eyes  sparkled  and  his  cheeks 
glowed  with  pleasure. 

“All  the  world  is  credulous,  and  superstitious 
too,”  quickly  responded  Miss  Kittie,  with  a look 
which  seemed  to  say,  “We  came  here  for  a 
good  time,  and  don’t  let  a shadow  fall  upon  us 
to-day.”  “ Isn’t  so,  Miss  Margy  ? Hadn't  you 
rather  see  the  new  moon  over  your  right  shoul- 
der than  your  left  ? I had  a hundred  times. 
Bflt  don’t  you  wish  now  we  had  the  old  Spanish 
flag  to  raise  here  on  De  Soto’s  fortification  this 
afternoon?” 


“ I do  indeed !”  I answered.  “ I would  soon- 
er see  it  float  over  this  whole  country  again  than 
that  detestable  rebel  rag  yonder and  I pointed 
to  a secession  flag  waving  from  a schooner-mast 
in  the  bay. 

“You  speak  very  warmly,  Miss  Miller,”  Col- 
onel Hamilton  said,  with  one  of  the  darkest  of 
his  dark  frowns.  “That  rebel  rag,  as  you  call 
it,  is  destined  to  command  the  respect  of  na- 
tions, and  to  find  its  way  into  every  port  of  the 
civilized  world.”  ' - 

“Confusion  to  traitors!”  I exclaimed,  meet- 
ing his  dark  glance  defiantly.  “ May  they  all 
go  down  to  their  graves  despised  as  Benedict 
Arnold  and  Aaron  Burr  !” 

“All  you  Northerners  want  is  our  darkeys,” 
whined  Mrs.  Harris. 

The  old  Frenchman  was  on  his  feet  in  a mo- 
ment. 

“ You  look  here !”  he  said.  “ See  zat  leetle 
pig  snuffing  at  ze  sour  lime.  Not  one  bit  will 
he  taste  it.  He  eats  ze  sweet  orange  and  grows 
fat.  Ze  sweet  orange  make  ze  very  best  pig. 
What  for  you  will  eat  sour  fruit  here  to-day, 
when  ze  sweet  is  plenty  ?” 

Captain  Philippe’s  analogy  was  too  original 
and  too  just  not  to  produce  its  desired  effect. 
We  laughed,  grasped  the  old  man’s  hand,  and 
promised  to  eat  only  sweet  .fruit  while  we  re- 
mained with  him,  at  least. 

We  did  not  break  our  promise.  Here  and 
there  through  the  fragrant  groves  we  strayed, 
examining  carefully  the  fortifications,  indulging 
in  pleasant  speculations  relative  to  the  experi- 
ence of  that  first  adventurous  band  whose  earth- 
works had  thus  defied  the  hand  of  Time.  Some- 
thing more  we  longed  to  know  of  those  brave, 
romantic  men  than  history  or  tradition  has  yet 
unfolded. 

Too  soon  came  the  shrill  return-call  from 
The  Scottish  Chief.  The  gentlemen  purchased 
fruit  until  the  Captain  of  the  steamer  refused  to 
take  it. aboard,  saying,  if  they  persisted,  we 
should  all  go  down  as  sure  as  fate. 

The  sun  was  low  in  the  west  when  the  last 
boat  from  shore  discharged  its  human  freight ; 
then  the  order  was  quickly  given  to  weigh  an- 
chor and  depart. 

The  second  call  to  dinner  was  responded  to 
with  greater  alacrity  than  the  first  had  been.  I 
was  left  quite  alone  on  the  upper  deck,  feeling 
no  desire  for  food.  A sunset  charm  possessed 
me.  Seldom  had  I seen  the  tropic  green  blent  1 
with  the  gold  and  purple  of  the  evening  clouds 
before,  and  I watched  the  changes  from  glory 
to  glory  until  my  heart  was  full  to  bursting. 
Thoughts  of  our  far-away  Northern  home  came 
to  me  then  unbidden ; tearful  memories  of  an- 
other May  sunset,  on  whose  wings  a serene  soul 
passed  from  the  evening  of  earth  to  the  blessed 
morning  of  heaven.  My  eyes  grew  dim  to  the 
beauty  before  me,  but  they  could  not  be  allowed 
the  luxury  of  an  overflow ; every  drop  was  stern- 
ly remanded  to  its  fountain. 

At  that  moment  a soft  sound  of  footsteps  star- 
tled me ; it  was  a retreating  sound,  followed  soon 
by  a servant  with  a tray  of  coffee,  which  was  ac- 
cepted without  remark.  Miss  Kittie  came  next 
to  say  there  would  be  music  in  the  cabin  as  4bon 
as  the  tables  were  removed,  and  that  the  invalids 
had  decided  not  to  return  to  the  upper  deck. 
She  was  going  down  to  have  a dance  if  she  could 
find  a partner. 

In  a moment  she  was  gone,  and  other  foot- 
steps drew  near. 

“Allow  me  to  take  your  cup,  Miss  Miller.” 

It  was  handed  mechanically. 

“ You  seem  a little  sad  this  evening.  I trust 
no  thoughtless  word  of  mine  has  wounded  you.” 

The  kindness  of  the  tone  prevented  the  reply 
which  trembled  on  my  lips,  “ that  his  words  had 
no  power  to  wound  me.”  I simply  answered 
that  a person  might  be  meditative  and  not  sad. 

“True,”  he  replied,  “ but  you  are  a little  sad 
nevertheless.  Let  me  console  you  by  saying  I 
have  never  seen  your  brother  as  well  since  his 
arrival  as  now.  He  was  just  telling  me  that  he 
feels  like  a person  in  returning  health.” 

“God  grant  it!  Without  him  life  were  no- 
thing to  me.  Let  us  join  him  if  he  will  not  re- 
turn on  deck.” 

“Will  you  not  allow  me  a moment’s  conver- 
sation first  ?” 

1 * Certainly,  Sir,  it  you  have  any  thing  to 
communicate and  I resumed  my  seat. 

He  went  away  for  a moment  and  returned. 

“I  will  not  detain  you  long,”  he  said,  notic- 
ing perhaps  ill-concealed  reluctance  on  my  part 
to  remain.  “I  have  your  brother’s  consent  to 
speak  to  you,  but  no  encouragement  from  him 
whatever  that  my  words  would  avail  me.  I can 
not  go  away,  however,  without  revealing  to  you 
my  real  feelings.  Robert  has  become  like  a 
brother  to  me ; and  you,  Miss  Margy,  are  dear- 
er than  sister  to  brother.” 

I was  thunder-struck,  and  stared  at  him  in 
credulously. 

“I  have  not  deceived  myself  with  the  belief 
that  I have  interested  you.  Only  say  that  y#i 
do  not  dislike  me,  as  I have  sometimes  fancied, 
and  that  I may  cultivate  your  esteem,  and  I will 
rest  contented  for  the  present.” 

“Nothing  could  have  surprised  me  more  than 
your  words,  Colonel  Hamilton.  I will  be  as 
frank  as  yourself.  If  my  esteem  is  of  any  value 
to  you,  you  have  won  it  already  by  your  kind- 
ness to  my  brother.  I can  never  cease  to  appre- 
ciate it.  At  the  same  time  I will  not  suffer  you 
to  believe  me  susceptible  of  any  warmer  regard.” 

“Don’t  speak  for  the  future,  Miss  Margy. 
Your  decision  for  the  present  I must  accept.  ” 

“ I must  speak  for  the  future,  Sir ! I can  not 
forget  what  barriers  are  rising  higher  and  higher 
every  day  to  separate  the  North  from  the  South.” 

“ What  are  barriers  to  love?”  he  interrupted. 

“ You  have  heart-lessons  to  learn  yet,  dear  Miss 
Miller,  if  you  believe  affection  will  not  overleap 
all  boundaries,  social  or  political.  Warmly  as 
I love  the  South,  identified  as  are  my  interests 
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with  her  interests  forever,  my  heart  at  this  mo- 
ment accords  to  a Northerner  such  reverence  as 
it  has  never  yielded  before.  ” 

“You  have  been  married.  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton  ?” 

“Very  happily.” 

“ I do  not  comprehend  you.  Let  us  go  down." 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

A tobn«  lady  has  been  heard  to  declare  that  she 
couldn’t  go  to  fight  for  the  country,  but  she  was  willing 
to  allow  the  young  men  to  go,  and  die  an  old  maid,  which 
she  thought  was  as  great  a sacrifice  as  any  body  could  be 
called  upon  to  make. 


..  P*  A Lkathekhead — The  saying  that  “ there  is  no- 
thing like  leather"  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  it  is  our 
sole  reliance. 


“ When  things  get  to  be  worst  they  generally  take  a 
turn  for  the  better.”  This  proverb  applies  more  particu- 
larly to  a lady’s  silk  dress,  when  she  can  not  get  a new 


Why  are  women  who  eschew  matrimony  like  railroad 
trains  ?— Because  their  failure  to  connect  occasions  many 
disappointments. 

NOW  WHAT’S  YER  INTINTIONS. 

Ah,  sure  now,  ’tis  too  bad  indade; 

What  manes  all  this  flounth'ring  an’  snakin'  ? 

Yer  wooin’s  so  silent  an’  staid. 

That,  falx,  ye  won't  vinture  on  apakin’ ! 

There’s  Larry  knows  what  he’s  about 
Wiiiniver  the  subject  he  miDtions, 

An’  if  ye  don’t  mind,  he'll  spake  out 
Before  ye  have  towld  yer  inR-’tions. 

Now,  Miles,  don’t  run  eft  wid  the  thought 
MeselPs  the  iaste  bit  in  a hurry; 

But  thruth,  it  sanies  coortin’s  for  nought 
But  to  kape  me  poor  heart  in  a flurry. 

Ocb,  sure,  if  ye’d  wish  to  prevint 
Flartations,  an’  sthrifes,  an’  dissinsions, 

Ye’ll  take  me  advice — an’  me  hint — 

An’  tell  me  jist  what’s  yer  intintions. 

Td  not  be  so  mane  as  to  bring 
The  big  brai>  U o’  promise  agin  ye; 

So,  darlint,  jist  buy  the  gowld  ring, 

The  while  there’s  the  love-spark  widin  ye. 

Ye’ll  mate  wid  no  chance  like  this  same, 

Me  finger  to  take  the  diminsioDs; 

An’  sure  'twill  be  swate  as  a drame 
That  way  to  be  towld  yer  intintions. 


The  merchant  who  measures  his  goods  honestly  adopts 
a wise  measure. 


“You're  a man  of  figures,"  as  the  mathematician  said 
to  the  dancing-master. 


A gentleman,  taking  an  apartment,  said  to  the  land- 
lady, “ I assure  you,  madam,  I never  left  a lodging  but 
my  landlady  shed  tears."  She  answered,  “I  hope  it  was 
not,  Sir,  because  yon  went  away  without  paying." 


A learned  counsel  once  said  to  a witness,  “ Sir,  did  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  you  saw  the  defendant  strike 
the  plaintiff?"  “ I know  not  what  you  may  have  under- 
stood,” said  the  witness ; “ but,  if  my  eyes  served  me 
properly,  I certainly  did  witness  a manoeuvre  that  would 
warrant  such  a description." 


The  only  ever-lasting  people  on  earth  are  the  shoe- 
makers. 


“ Does  this  razor  go  easy?"  asked  a barber  of  a victiui 
who  was  writhing  under  a clumsy  instrument.  “ Well," 
replied  the  poor  fellow,  “that  depends  upon  what  you  call 
the  operation.  If  you  are  skinning  me  it  goes  tolerably 
easy;  but  if  you  are  shaving,  it  goes  hard." 


A Welshman's  Oath— An  affi-David. 


A householder,  in  filling  up  his  schedule  at  the  last  cen- 
sus, under  the  column,  “ Where  born,"  described  one  of 
his. children  as  born  “in  the  parlor,"  and  the  other  “up 


A paper  refused  lately  to  publish  eulogies  gratis,  but 
added,  “We  will  publish  the  simple  announcement  of  the 
death  of  any  of  our  friends  with  pleasure." 


In  a late  number  of  a New  York  paper  a novel  an- 
nouncement of  a lady’s  death  appears,  terminating  thus : 
“Friends  will  kindly  accept  thiB  announcement  of  her  re- 

How  to  teach  a young  dog  to  swim — Pitch  him  into  a 
river  and  he  will  learn  on  the  induck-tive  principle. 


The  only  “ism"  that  there’s  no  humbug  In— A truism. 

Womau,  as  we  learn  from  Genesis,  is  a bone,  and  that 
may  be  the  reason  why  so  many  dogs  are  always  fighting 
for  her. 

Why  isn’t  a joint-stock  company  like  a watch  ?— Be- 
cause it  does  not  go  on  alter  it's  wound  up. 


Why  is  a tobacconist  a very  worthless  tradesman? — 
Because  he  puffs  his  own  commodities. 


It  is  said  that  iron  natures  seldom  indulge  in  weeping; 
but  we  have  frequently  seen  guns  in  “tiers." 


“I  wish,”  said  a son  of  Erin.  “ I could  find  the  place 
where  men  don’t  die,  that  I might  go  and  end  my  days 


Why  Is  a spider  a good  correspondent  ?— Because  he 
drops  a line  by  evei-y  post. 

A rich  man  made  his  will,  leaving  all  he  had  to  a com- 
pany of  fellow-citizens  to  dispose  of,  but  reserving  to  his 
right  heir  “such  a portion  as  pleased  them."  The  heir 
having  sued  the  company  for  his  share  of  the  property, 
the  judge  inquired  whether  they  wished  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  the  testator,  and  if  so,  what  provision  they  proposed 
making  for  the  heir?  “He  shall  have  a tenth  part,"  said 
they,  “and  we  will  retain  for  ourselves  the  other  nine." 
“Take,  then,”  said  the  judge,  “the  tenth  part  to  your- 
selves, and  leave  the  rest  to  the  heir ; for  by  the  will  he 
is  to  have  what  part  ’pleaseth  you.’  ” 


DO  YOU  GIVE  IT  UP? 


If  you  wanted  to  buy  a fiddle  cheap,  where  would  you 
go? 

To  a chemist' 8,  and  buy  topic  drugs,  as  they  would  give 
you  a violin  {vial  in). 

Why  is  an  ironmonger  the  meet  likely  person  to  make 
the  alphabet  quarrel  ? 

Because  he  makes  A poke  R (a  poker)  and  shove  L 
(shovel). 


What  great  astronomer  is  like  Venus’s  chariot  ? 
Herschel  ( her  shell). 

How  is  it  that  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  en- 
courages polygamy  ? 

Because  it  enjoins  you  to  take  four  (for)  richer , four 
(for)  poorer,  four  (for)  better,  four  (for)  worse. 

When  would  n fanner  have  the  best  opportunity  of  over- 
looking his  pigs  ? 

When  he  has  a sty  in  his  eye. 

Why  are  Englishmen  bad  naturalists? 

Because  thf  jPbpeiijentffwpt  a hutk  and  they  thought  it 
a boar  (boreX 
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FLEET  OF  WHALERS  IN  THE  •FORT  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO.— [Sketched  by  M.  C.  Palmer.] 


jnnctor,  is  connected  with  this  screen  by  a mag- 
netic current,  which  is  broken  by  the  passage  of  the 
ball.  The  Conjunctor  is  so  contrived  that,  at  the 
breaking  of  this  current,  a new  current  is  estab- 
lished between  a lurge  magnetic  battery  and  the 
index  pendulum ; and  the  moment  this  is  accom- 
plished the  latter  is  stopped,  being  attracted  to  the 
iron  arc  along  which  it  is  moving.  The  new  cur- 
rent was  established  by  the  pressure  of  a steel  needle 
downward  into  a jar  of  mercury  at  the  breaking  of. 
the  current  between  the  Conjunctor  and  the  second 
screen.  The  problem  is  now  solved.  Suppose  that, 
when  the  index  is  stopped,  two  degrees  have  been 
passed  over  of  an  arc  which,  completed,  would 
measure  forty  degrees;  and  suppose  that  our  pen- 
dulum ticks  seconds.  Then  the  time  taken  by  the 
cannon-ball  in  passing  the  120  yards  is  one-twenti- 
etli  of  a second,  one  yard  being  passed  in  one-twen- 
ty-four-hundredth part  of  a second.  By  this  con- 
trivance a skillful  operator  is  able  to  measure  pretty 
accurately  to  the  three-thousandth  part  of  a second. 


occupied.  As  the  whole  arc,  fully  completed,  is  to 
the  partial  arc,  so  is  the  time  of  describing  the 
whole  arc  to  the  time  of  describing  the  partial  arc. 

The  real  thing  to  be  accomplished  is  to  start  and 
stop  the  pendulum  at  precisely  the  right  moment. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  principle  of  magnet- 
ism. Two  pendulums  are  used,  which,  by  means 
of  a spring,  arc  made  to  move  in  exact  unison.  One 
of  these  is  called  the  main  pendulum;  the  other, 
which  is  smaller  and  more  delicate,  the  index  pen- 
dulum. The  main  pendulum  is  connected  with  the 
first  screen  by  means  of  a magnetic  line,  going  and 
returning,  so  as  to  form  a current.  When  the  ball 
strikes  the  first  screen  the  current  between  it  and 
the  main  pendulum  is  broken;  this  pendulum, 
which  has  previously  been  held  by  the  magnet,  is 
now,  at  tfle  breaking  of  the  current,  set  in  motion, 
the  index  pendulum  keeping  exact  pace  with  it. 
Now  the  pendulums  are  in  motion ; but  when  the 
ball  strikes  the  second  screen  how  are  they  to  be 
stopped?  A separate  contrivance,  called  the  f'on- 


FLEET  OF  WHALERS  AT  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

We  give  herewith  an  illustration  representing 
the  Fleet  of  Whalers  in  the  port  of  San  Francisco. 
Our  correspondent,  in  a letter  dated  October  29, 
says  that  during  a few  previous  days  no  less  than 
twenty-four  whalers  had  arrived  from  the  Arctic 
ocean.  The  presence  of  so  many  whalers  in  the 
port  at  one  time  iiad  never  before  been  known ; 
perhaps  half  a dozen  on  one  occasion  1ms  been  the 
highest  number  previously  reached.  For  several 
years  past  the  whaling  fleet  has  rather  avoided  San 
Francisco,  and  which  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  re- 
cent presence  to  the  facility  afforded  by  this  port 
for  instant  telegraphic  communication  with  owners 
at  New  Bedford,  whose  wishes  as  to  the  disposition 
of  cargoes  can  thus  be  immediately  ascertained.  The 
number  of  whales  is  said  to  be  diminishing  yearly, 
and  eminent  scientific  authorities  have  advocated  a 
cessation  of  the  fishery  for  a period  of  years. 


APPARATUS  FOR  MEASURING  THE 
VELOCITY  OF  PROJECTILES. 

We  give  on  this  page  an  illustration  of  the  Elec- 
tro-Ballistic Apparatus,  recently  invented  by 
Major  Navkz,  of  the  Belgian  Artillery,  for  meas- 
uring the  space  of  time  a cannon-ball  would  take 
in'  passing  over  a few  yards.  Let  two  upright 
screens  bo  placed  before  the  gun,  the  first  distant 
80  yards  and  the  second  150  yards.  Between  the 
screens  is  120  yards:  what  time  is  taken  by  the 
cannon-ball  in  passing  from  the  first  screen  to  the 
second?  The  same  pendulum  always  performs  its 
vibrations,  whatever  be  the  extent  of  the  arc,  in 
the  same  time.  A seconds  pendulum  will  tick  sec- 
onds, whether  the  arc  passed  over  be  ten  or  forty 
degrees.  If,  then,  a pendulum  can  be  set  in  mo- 
tion when  the  cannon-ball  penetrates  the  first 
screen, 'and  stopped  when  the  second  screen  is 
reached,  the  arc  over  which  it  passes  during  the 
interval  would  be  an  exact  measure  of  the  time 
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PETROLEUM. 

Our  readers  will  find  in  Nos.  414  and  41 5 of  Har- 
per's Weekly  an  advertisement  of  the  New  York  and 
Liverpool  Petroleum  Company.  Daniel  S.  Dickin- 
son is  the  President,  and  he  is  associated  with  gen- 
tlemen of  experience  in  the  business.  A careful 
study  of  the  Prospectus  will  reveal  the  advantages 
of  the  investment.  The  discovery  of  Petroleum  is 
so  recent,  and  the  necessary  demand  so  large  and 
increasing,  that  this  Company  may  be  said  to  pro- 
ceed upon  a permanent  basis.  Their  Prospectus 
speaks  frankly  and  fairly,  and  the  name  of  Mr. 
Dickinson,  who  has  here,  we  believe,  for  the  first 
time  associated  his  name  with  any  corporate  enter- 
prise, should  satisfy  the  inquirer  that  it  is  not  a 
mere  speculation.  All  of  the  funds  paid  in  forms 
the  working  capital  of  the  Company,  and  no  one 
connected  with  it  is  interested  in  selling  the  Com- 
pany land  or  property  at  a fictitious  value  or  at  any 
profit.  Stockholders  are  mutually  interested  in  all 
the  profits  of  the  Company.  A limited  number  of 
shares  are  offered  at  a subscription  price  of  five  dol- 
lars per  share,  without  further  tax  or  assessment, 
which  is  but  half  the  par  value.  Several  of  the 
trustees  are  located  in  the  oil  region,  and  have  ac- 
quired their  wealth  and  experience  in  the  business, 
and  have  a personal  supervision  over  the  Company’s 
affairs,  and  it  is  expected  that  large  quarterly  divi- 
dends will  be  regularly  paid  from  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary. Subscriptions  at  the  price  indicated  will  only 
be  received  during  the  present  month.  Office  of 
the  Company,  71  Broadway,  New  York.  “Post- 
otfice  box,  5368.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


$5 


FIRST  PREMIUM 
SEWING  MACHINE 

A BEAUTIFUL  PKESENT 


$5 


FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

Just  out.  The  Family  Gem  Sewing  Machine,  a most 
wonderful  and  elegantly  constructed  Novelty  ; is  perfect- 
ly noiseless  In  operation;  uses  the  straight  needle;  sews 
with  Double  or  Single  Thread;  makes  the  running 
stitch  more  perfect  and  regular  than  by  hand;  will  gath- 
er; hem , mffie,  shir , tuck,  run  up  breadths,  Ac.,  &c.  Re- 
quires no  lubrication  or  change  of  stitch ; is  not  liable  to  get 
out  of  order,  and  will  last  a lifetime,  and  ia  the  pretti- 
est aiid  moat  useful  Christmas  or  New  Year's  Gift  for  a 
lady.  See  Opinions  of  the  Press.  “At  length  the  de- 
sideratum so  long  sought  for,  containing  usefulness,  speed, 
and  cheapness , Whs  been  gained.  The  simple  structure 
of  this  compact  and  beautiful  machine  will  at  once  com- 
mand attention,  and  the  speed,  certainty,  and  ease  with 
which  the  work  is  done  will  make  it  the  Favorite  with 
the  ladies.”— Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens,  in  N.  Y.  Weekly. 
« For  the  dressmaker  it  is  invaluable,  for  the  household  it 
supplies  a vacant  place.’’ — Godeys  Lady's  Look.  ‘‘It 
u-e3  a common  needle,  saws  very  rapidly,  and  is  so  easily 
understood  that  a child  can  use  it.” — N.  Y.  Independent. 
This  ingenious  and  useful  machine  is  perfect  in  its  con- 
struction, and  has  none  of  the  faults  of  the  high-priced 
machines.  No  one  will  pay  $50  or  $100  for  a sewing  ma- 
chine, when  this  one  can  be  bought  for  $5.  This  wonder- 
ful machine  was  awarded  the  First  Premium  by  the  New 
York  State  Fair,  showing  its  superiority  over  all  others. 
Imitations  or  infringements  of  this  Genuine  Article  are 
liable  to  prosecution.  Agents  of  perseverance  are  wanted 
all  over  the  world,  and  will  be  paid  $100  per  month. 

Single  machines,  well  packed  in  boxes,  will  be  sent  to 
any  address,  per  express,  on  receipt  of  $5.  Address  all 
orders  FAMILY  GKM  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  102 
Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Munro’s  Ten  Cent  Novel, 

No.  27, 

THE  GIANT  SPY  OF  BUNKER  HILL, 

By  the  author  of  “ The  Tory  Outwitted,"  “ Zeke  Sternum, 
the  Lion-hearted  Scout,"  &c. 

The  only  thing  that  need  be  said  of  the  “ Giant  Spy  of 
Bunker  Hil"  is,  that  it  is  by  the  author  of  “The  Tory 
Outwitted"  and  “ Zeke  Sternum,  the  Lion-hearted  Scout." 
There  Books  speak  for  themselves,  and  if  they  are  not  al- 
ready, they  ought  to  be,  in  every  family  in  the  United 
State*,  and  all  Munro’s  Ten  Cent  Novels  should  be  with 
them.  They  are  the  following:  No.  1.  The  Hunters.  2. 
The  Trapper's  Retreat.  3.  The  Patriot  Highwayman.  4. 
The  Hunted  Unionist.  5.  The  Track  of  Fire.  6.  The 
Man-Eaters.  7.  Charlotte  Temple.  8.  The  Death  Face. 
9.  The  Indian-Slayer.  10.  The  Turtle  Catcher.  11.  The 
Hunter’s  Triumph.  12.  The  Ocean  Rovers.  13.  The  Tory 
Outwitted.  14.  Zeke  Sternum,  the  Lion-hearted  Scout. 
15.  The  Scourge  of  the  Seas.  16.  The  Captive  Maiden. 
IT.  Long-Legged  Joe ; or,  The  Demon  of  the  Woods.  18. 
The  Wild  Scout  of  the  Mountains.  19.  The  Forest  Lodge. 
20.  The  Rollicking  Rangers.  21.  Rattlesnake  Dick ; or, 
the  Flower  of  the  Wigwam.  22.  Ricketty  Tom,  the  Rover. 
23.  The  Imps  of  the  Prairie.  24.  The  Robber’*  Terror. 
25.  Joe,  the  “Sarpint.”  26.  Lightfoot,  the  Scout.  27. 
The  Giant  Spy  of  Bunker  Hill. 

. These  Books  are  for  sale  by  all  News  Agents  and  Book- 
sellers, and  sent,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Liberal 
to  huh  to  Agents.  GEORGE  MUNRO  & CO., 

No.  137  William  Street,  New  York. 


HOLIDAY  GIFTS  FOR  SOLDIERS. 

On  receipt  of  one  paid  envelope,  with  the  address  writ- 
ten thereon,  we  send  one  pair  beautiful  white  or  fancy 
colored  GLOVES  free,  by  return  mail,  to  every  soldier  in 
the  se;  vice,  or  to  his  relatives  who  will  forward  the  Gloves 
•i  '.  send  us  his  address.  J.  B.  WESTBROOK  & CO., 

No.  100  Spring  St.,  New  York. 

Country  papers  please  copy. 


BARD  & BROTHER’S  (Established  1845) 

GOLD  PENS, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES.  Also  Manufacturer  of 
BARD  & WILSON’S  PATENT  ANGULAR  NIB  GOLD 
PENS.  JAS.  D.  BARD,  Ag't,  No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  N. 
Y.  Repointing,  50  cents.  Send  for  a Circular. 

report  of  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  op  ordnance, 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

November,  1864.  Price  50  cents. 

This  day  published  by  D.  VAN  NOSTRAND, 

No.  192  Broadway. 

Copies  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


LADIES’  LETTER. 


Five  AnAomosL  Engravings. 

Has  information  never  before  published. 

Sent  free,  in  a sealed  envelopt  to.  10  cents. 

Address  Box  4652,  New  lork  Post-Office. 

FOB  THOROUGH  INSTRUCTION  IN 

VOCAL  MUSIC, 

Use  Bassini’s  Art  of  Singing:  an  Analytical  and  Prac- 
tical System  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice.  This  work 
is  prepared  on  a rigidly  scientific  basis,  and  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  most  desirable  work  for  teachers  and 
scholars.  Price,  for  Soprano  Voice,  complete,  $4  00. 
Abridged,  $3  00.  For  Tenor  Voice,  $4  00.  Mailed,  post- 
paid. OLIVER  DITgON  & CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 

Digit  izeaby 


HOLIDAY  PRESENTS, 

J.  H.  Winslow  & Co. 

THE  GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY  EVER  OFFERED 
TO  SECURE  GOOD  JEWELRY  AT 
LOW  PRICES. 


100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  GOLD 

PENS,  BRACELETS,  LOCKETS,  RINGS,  GENT’S 
PINS,  SLEEVE  BUTTONS,  STUDS,  ETC., 

Worth  $500,000, 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you  are 
to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  what  yon  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  coutaining  full  list  and  particulars ; also 
terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  Regiment  and 
Town  in  the  Country. 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 

MUSIC  OMNIBUS. 

Complete.— I1500  tunes  for  violin,  flute  or  fife,  $2. 

Omnibus  No.  1 — 700  tunes.  40  sets  of  quadrilles, 
100  contra  and  faDcy  dances,  with  figures  and  calls ; 100 
opera  melodies;  polkas,  marches,  quicksteps,  &c.,  $1  25. 

Omnibus  No.  2. — 850  tunes.  200  Irish,  200  Scotch, 
and  200  Opera  airs.  100  duets  for  violin  and  flute,  $1  25. 

Musical  Instruments— Every  description.  Send 
stamp  for  price  list.  FRED.  BLUME,  208  Bowery. 


• THE 

Reciprocity  Mining 

COMP  AMY, 

CHAUDIERE  DISTRICT,  CANADA  EAST. 

Officers. 

Ex-Gov.  Janeb  Pollock.  .Director  U.  S.  Mint,  Phlla. 
Hon.  W.  G.  Moorhbad  . . .Pres.  Phil.  & Erie  R.  R.  Co. 

C.  B.  Wright,  Esq OfC.B.  Wright  & Co.,  Bankers. 

Henry  Sheldon,  Esq Of  Stanton,  Sheldon*  Co.,  N.Y. 

W.  B.  Hatch,  Esq Of  Fairbanks  & Co.,  N.  Y. 

T.  B.  Hunting,  Esq Of  T.  B.  Bunting  & Co.,  N.  Y. 

L.  E.  Chittenden Late  Register  U.  S.  Treasury. 

100.000  Shares.  Par  Value.  $50  Each. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $30. 

Property  14,770  Acres,  all  known  to  be 

Rich  in  Gold. 

30,000  Shares  of  Stock  offered  for 
Subscription. 

600  OUNCES  of  pure  GOLD  from  the  Company’s  prop- 
erty may  be  seen  on  application  at  the  Office,  No.  71 
Broadway,  where  maps,  prospectuses,  aud  all  information 
may  be  had.  The  latest  report  from  the  Gcoldfeist  of  the 
Company  announces  the  discovery  of  FIVE  new  and  very 
rich  quartz  lodes. 

The  OFFICIAL  REPORT  of  the  GOLD  COMMISSION- 
ERS of  CANADA  will  soon  be  published,  showing  over 
ONE  HUNDRED  and  FIFTY  THOUSAND  DOLLARS, 
at  coin  nVes,  of  gold  has  been  recently  mined  in  the 
CHAUP1  ERE  DISTRICT,  principally  upon  the  Compa- 
ny’s prop  .:y. 

A limited  number  of  shares  of  the  CAPITAL  STOCK 
may  be  subscribed  at  the  Company's  office,  or  at  the 
OFFICE  OF  FISK  & HATCH, 

BANKERS  fob  the  COMPANY,  No.  38  WALL  STRET. 

L.  E.  CHITTENDEN^  President. 

ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  ail  plae-s  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  HARNDEN’S  EXPRESS, 
No.  65  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


AGUE.  A speedy  cure  warranted.  Send  $3  00  to  Dr. 
DIX,  Box  595,  Philadelphia  P.  O.  Agents  wanted. 


STAMMERING 


Cured  by  Bates’  Appliances.  For  descriptive  pamphlet, 
Ac.,  address  H.  C.  L.  Mears  & Co.,  277  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 

SS”  JUST  OUT,^j 

And  sent  Free  on  receipt  of  Stamp, 

Evans’s  New  Catalogue  for  1865. 

( Eleventh  Year  of  the  Enterprise .) 

NEW  BOOKS,  NEW  GIFTS. 
NEW  BOOKS,  NEW  GIFTS. 
NEW  BOOKS,  NEW  GIFTS. 

Books  for  Soldiers,  Books  for  Sailors,  Books  for  Civil- 
ians, Books  for  Every  Body;  Historical,  Biographical 
Religious,  Scientific,  Musical,  and  Miscellaneous  Books  in 
every  department  of  Literature;  Albums  and  Presenta- 
tion-Books ; Card-Pictures  of  all  '.he  Celebrities. 

A Gift  worth  from  Fifty  Cents  to  One 
Hundred  Dollars  with  each  Book. 

All  Books  sold  at  Publishers’  regular  Prices,  with  lib- 
eral inducements  to  persons  forming  Clubs. 

Send  your  orders  for  the  NEW  CATALOGUE  and  any 
Books  you  may  want  to  the 

ORIGINAL  GIFT  BOOK  SALE, 

(Instituted  by  G.  G.  Evans  in  1854). 

Orders  promptly  filled  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Address  G.  G.  EVANS,  630  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia. 


USEFUL. 


HASELTINE’S  LAMP  CHIMNEY  CLEANER 

Does  the  work  well. 

No  danger  of  breaking  chimneys. 

Samples  sent  for  25  cents. 

Agents  Wanted. 

Wholesale  Depot,  J.  HUTCHISON  & CO.,  Lamp  and 
Glassware  Dealers,  62  Vcsey  Street,  New  York. 

U.  S.  Government  Artificial  Leg  Depots 

- Where  the  Government  furnishes  the  U.  S. 

( «>  Army  and  Navy  Leg  to  Soldiers  gratis,  or  its 

i.  wa  value  applied  on  the  Anatomical  Ball  and 
I J Socket  Jointed  Leg,  which  has  lateral  mo- 
1/  tion  at  the  ankle  like  the  natural  one,  653 
-JJ  Broadway,  New  York ; Rochester,  N.  Y. ; Chi- 
cago, 111. ; Cincinnati,  O.;  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
DOUGLAS  BLY,  M.D.,  U.  S.  Commissioner. 
Citizens  furnished  on  private  account. 

For  instructions,  address  Dr.  Bly,  at  nearest  Depot, 


SYRIA  THE  JEWESS; 

OR, 

THE  MAGICIAN  OF  TOLEDO. 

By  LOUIS  LEON, 

Author  of 

“ The  Silver  Ship”  and  “ Step-Daughter’s  Portion.” 

“Stand  back,  false  Lord!"  young  Jnan  cries, 

“Nor touch  the  maiden  fair!” 

“She  is  a Jewess!”  quick  replies, 

The ‘old  Duke’s  pampered  heir. 

“ She  is  a woman  1"  thunders  forth 
Youug  Juan  in  reply, 

“And  holds  a Christian's  plighted  troth, 

So  touch  her  and  you  die  1" 

With  the  new  year  comes  a glorious  addition  to  the  cur- 
rent literature  of  the  nation  ! — a tale  of  the  land  tv  inch  most 
fires  the  young  blood,  which  glows  the  brightest  in  song 
and  story,  aud  which  fills  the  soul  with  delicious  aspira- 
tions and  splendor  1— a land  which  the  immortal  genius  of 
Byron  has  described  as  strikingly  as  briefly, 

“Oh,  lovely  Spain!  renown’ d,  romantic  land  1" 

The  heroine  of  this  magnificent  romance  is  a Jewess, 
one  of  those  dark -eyed  maidens  of  the  East  who  thrill  the 
heart  and  fascinate  the  eye  of  the  observer.  Whoever 
reads  her  thoughts  or  traces  her  actions  will  be  reminded 
of  the  beautiful  Rachel  and  Ruth,  aud  other  Jewish  hero- 
ines of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  Walter  Scott’s  glorious  crea- 
tion, the  beautiful  Rebecca.  Indeed,  she  has  the  sweet- 
ness of  Queen  Esther,  blended  with  the  strength  and  dig. 
nity  of  Sarah,  and  the  angel-like  purity  and  stern  resolve 
of  Rebecca.  The  only  child  of  Ben  Israel,  the  money-lend- 
er of  Toledo,  in  the  days  when  this  city  was  the  Spanish 
capital,  and  when  her  people  were  subjected  to  persecu- 
tion and  wrong,  this  record  of  her  career  is  full  of  lofty 
faith,  of  dauntless  heroism,  of  Btrife  and  chivalry,  and  of 
those  dork  and  lawless  evrnta  which  belong  peculiarly  to 
her  era. 

By  the  magic  pen  of  its  popular  author,  the  reader  of 

SYRIA  THE  JEWESS, 

OB, 

The  Magician  of  Toledo, 

will  be  enabled  to  live  amid  the  entrancing  scenes  of  those 
olden  times.  The  wicked  chamberlain  of  the  king,  the 
robbers  which  have  ever  cursed  the  country,  the  sufferings 
of  the  Jews  under  the  cruel  edict  of  banishment,  the  trag- 
edies of  plague-ships  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  out- 
breaks of  mobs  in  the  cities  of  Spain,  and  all  the  features 
of  those  troublesome  eras,  will  be  fonnd  in  this  marvelous 
story. 

But  better  than  all  the  excitement  and  mystery  with 
which 

SYRIA  THE  JEWESS, 

OB, 

The  Magician  of  Toledo, 

teems ; better  than  all,  the  heroic  deeds  of  its  hero,  the 
young  sword-maker  of  Toledo ; and,  better  than  all,  the 
startling  acts  and  associations  of  the  terrible  magician, 
with  his  fiendish  secrets  and  purposes— far  better  than  any 
of  these  transient  emotions — will  be  the  moral  effect  and 
the  pleasant  instruction  the  reader  will  derive  from  these 
pages.  The  whole  progress  of  the  beautiful  Jewess  is  as 
ennobling  as  thrilling.  Placed,  like  the  great  prototypes 
to  whom  we  have  alluded,  In  a position  of  trial  aud  sorrow, 
her  soul  rises  nobly  to  its  duties,  and  in  every  line  is  shown 
the  glory  of  woman’s  devotion  and  the  nobleness  of  a true 
life.  Like  another  Ruth,  or  Rachel,  or  Rebecca,  she  will 
win  the  hearts  of  all  who  read  her  story,  and  make  every 
reader  wiser,  and  better. 

This  graphic  revelation  of  manly  heroism  and  womanly 
gentleness  and  affection  is  now  running  through  the  col- 
umns of  the 

New  York  Weekly, 

the  favorite  family  journal  of  America.  The  old  and 
young,  every  lady  and  gentleman,  indeed  the  whole  uni- 
versal public,  will  be  captivated  and  delighted  with  it. 

THE  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  is  sold  by  aU  respectable 
News  Agents  throughout  the  United  States.  The  price 
is  Six  Cents,  bnt  in  some  cases  where  Agents  have  to  pay  ex- 
tra freight  or  postage,  a higher  price  is  necessarily  charged. 
When  there  is  a News  Agent  in  the  town,  we  desire  our 
friends  to  get  the  WEEKLY  throughhim.  Wedonotwish 
to  mail  the  paper  except  to  places  where  there  is  no  other 
means  of  getting  it.  When  sent  by  mail,  the  price  will 
invariably  be  $3  00  a year,  in  advance.  Subscriptions 
taken  for  three  months.  The  bills  of  all  solvent  banks 
taken  at  par  for  subscriptions.  Canada  subscribers  must 
■end  one  dollar  and  four  cents  extra  with  every  subscrip- 
tion to  prepay  the  American  postage. 

STREET  & SMITH, 

11  Frankfort  St.,  New  York. 

GREAT  CHANGE  to  make  money 

And  to  receive  a WATCH  FREE,  by  selling  our  great 
NOVELTY  and  NATIONAL  PRIZE  PACKETS,  coutain- 
ing fine  stationery  and  one  chance  in  the  great  sale  of 
$650,000  of  Watches,  Jewelry,  Ac.  These  Packets  retail 
for  30  cents,  and  agents  and  dealers  remitting  us  $17,  we 
will  send  100  Packets  and  a fine  Silver  Watch,  thus  giv- 
ing the  best  chance  to  make  money  ever  offered,  as  these 
Packets  sell  fapidly,  the  stationery  alone  being  worth 
more  than  the  price  aBked.  Sample  Packet,  with  Cer- 
tificate, mailed  on  receipt  of  50  cents.  Circnlara  sent  free. 
G.  S.  HASKINS  & CO.,  36  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 

The  Great  Novelty. 

Splendid  Gifts  for  the  Holidays. 

Send  25  cents,  and  get  one  certificate,  and  learn  how  to 
make  $10  a day  and  get  a watch  free. 

G.  S.  HASKINS  & CO.,  86  Beekman  Street,  N.  Y. 

DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES?— My  OngucntwiU 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1— 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

Stop!  Stop!  Stop!— Full  instructions  by  which 
anv  person  can  master  the  curious  Art  of  Ventriloquism  in 
a few  hours  and  make  a million  of  dollars.  Sent  by  mail 
for  50  cents.  Address  DR.  FRANKLIN,  Calhoun,  111. 

“The  West  Indian  Hair 
Curler.” 

Warranted  to  curl  the  most  straight  and  stiff  hair,  on 
the  first  application,  into  short  ringlets  or  waving  mass- 
ive curls.  Sent  te  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1  00.  Ad- 
dress WAUD  GILBERT  LYON, 

Box  6251,  New  Y’ork  PoBt-Office. 


$7 


OFFICER’S 

WATCH. 


$@ 


Onr  whole  stock  of  Imported  Watches,  suitable  for 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  Presents,  being  of  rich  and 
novel  designs,  aro  now  offered  at  reduced  prices.  Single 
Watches  at  Wholesale  rates.  8 

An  Elegant  Watch  in  Fine  Gold  Plated  Double  Cases 
Richly  Engraved,  Turned  Centre,  Carved  Balance  Bridge, 
English  Full  Plate  Jeweled  Movements,  adjusted  Regu- 
lator, Spring  Bolt,  Spade  Hands,  and  Fine  Enameled  White 
Dial,  a serviceable  article  in  running  order,  with  Key, 
Case,  etc.,  complete,  and  a Gent's 

Handsome  Vest  Chain 
and  a beautifnl 
Miniature  Gold  Locket, 

to  match,  with  Double  Cases,  Box,  and  Glass  for  Two  Like- 
nesses—a beautiful  Holiday  Present.  Sent  by  mail  to  any 
address  for  only  $9. 

A Neat  Silver  Watch,  especially  adapted  for  army 
use,  in  Heavy  Double  Cases,  Small  Size,  earns  as  ths 
above,  with  Key,  Case,  etc.,  complete,  and  Gent’s  Vest 
Chain,  Engraved  Double  Case  Locket,  etc.  8ent  by  mail 
to  any  address  for  only  $7. 


The  Imperial  Watch, 

Containing  a Rare  and  Wonderful  Combination  of  Me- 
chanical Effects,  combining  within  its  cases  and  attached 
to  its  machinery  a beautiful  and  correct  working  Ther- 
mometer, an  accurately  adjusted  Mariner's  Compass  in 
miniature,  Bunk  in  Dial,  and  a Reliable  Calendar,  indi- 
cating day  of  month,  week,  etc.,  in  Case,  rendering  this 
Watch  a perfect  Storm,  Heat,  and  Time  Indicator.  The 
beautiful  machinery  of  this  valuable  Watch  ia  encased  in 
Finely  Finished  Double  Hunting,  Magic  Spring  19  Line 
Cases  (the  outer  cases  being  of  fine  18-Carat  Gold,  inner 
cases  of  Solid  Gold  Composite),  Richly  Engraved  Top  and 
Bottom,  with  Panel  for  Name,  Turned  Nerl,  movable 
Pendant  Bow,  and  Fancy  Push  Spring.  Genuine  English 
Improved  Jeweled  Action,  M.  J.  Tobias  movements,  Pol- 
ished Cap  and  Doom,  Self-acting  Click,  Equal  Balance, 
Independent  Actions,  Fine  White  Dials,  Polished  Steel  Cat 
Hands,  and  is  an  Exact  Imitation  of  $100  watch,  and 
used  by  the  Rotal  Engineers  and  Officers  of  the  British 
Army.  None  Genuine  unless  bearing  our  private  trade- 
mark. Price  per  single  one,  all  complete,  by  mail,  $20. 

CATELY  BROTHERS,  Sole  Importers, 

102  Nassau  St,  N.  Y.  Established  1855. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  ANNUAL  of  PHRENOLOGY 
and  PHYSIOGNOMY  for  1865,  with  “ Signs  of  Char- 
acter The  Five  Races  of  Man ; Forty  Engravings,  and 
an  Almanac  for  100  yeare.  Newsmen  have  it.  By  first 
Post,  12  cts.  Address  Messrs.  FOWLER  & WELLS,  3S9 
Broadway,  New  York. 


Holiday  Presents, 

GREAT  PRIZE  DISTRIBUTION 

OF 

Rosewood  Pianos,  Melodeons,  Guitars,  Music 
Boxes,  Elegant  Work-Boxes,  Gold 
and  Silver  Watches; 

Diamond  Pins,  Diamond  Rings,  Gold  Bracelets,  Coral, 
Florentine  Mosaic,  Jet,  Lava,  and  Cameo  Ladio:;’Sets,  Gold 
Pens  with  Gold  and  Silver  Extension  Holders,  Sleeve  But- 
tons, Sets  of  Studs,  Neck  Chains,  Vest  Chains,  Plain  nod 
Chased  Gold  Rings,  Gold  Thimbles,  Lockets,  Silver  Bask- 
ets, together  with  a large  assortment  of  FINE  JEWELRY 
of  every  description,  of  the  best  make  and  latest  styles,  by 
the  NEW  YORK  GIFT  ASSOCIATION,  699  Broad- 
way. Distribution  is  made  in  the  following  manner: 

Certificates  naming  each  article  and  its  value  are  placed 
in  sealed  envelopes,  which  are  well  mixed.  One  of  these 
envelopes,  containing  the  certificate  or  order  for  some  ar- 
ticle, will  be  delivered  at  our  office,  or  sent  by  mail  to  any 
address,  without  regard  to  choice,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 
On  receiving  the  certificate  the  purchaser  will  see  what 
article  it  draws,  and  its  value,  and  can  then  send  One  Dol- 
lar, and  receive  the  article  named,  or  can  choose  any  other 
one  article  on  our  list  of  the  same  value. 

Purchasers  of  our  Sealed  Envelopes  may  in  this 
manner  obtain  an  article  worth  from  one  to  five  hundred 
dollars  for  One  Dollar.  NO  BLANKS.  Yon  must  get  the 
value  of  your  money.  We  will  send  by  mail  or  express, 
to  any  address,  the  article  which  the  purchaser  may  draw. 

Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed  in  all  cases.  * 

Six  certificates  for  $1,  thirteen  for  $2.  Agents  wanted. 

Send  a Stamp  for  a circular. 

All  letters  should  bo  addressed, 

T.  BENTON  & CO., 

Box  5567  Post-Office,  New  York. 


FOR  CHOICE  OF  PURSUITS;  Physical  and  Intel- 
lectual Culture ; Labor,  Mental  and  Manual ; Human 
Paces;  “The  Mad-House;"  Varieties  of  Character;  Id- 
iocy, Insanity,  causes  and  cure— see  DEC.  No.  Pureno- 
logioal  Journal,  20  cents  by  first  post.  Newsmen  have 
it.  Address  Messrs.  FOWLER  & WELLS,  389  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


The  Children’s  Bazaar  and 
Riding  School,  510  Broadway, 
directly  opposite  St.  Nicholas 
Hotel.  Holiday  and  Birthday 
Gifts  for  the  young;  Cran- 
dall’s Patent  Spring  Rocking 
Horse ; McKensie's  Patent 
Cantering  Horse  ; Brown’s 
Patent  Baby  - Tender ; Self- 
Operating  Swings ; Baby- 
Jumpers;  Carriages;  Sleds; 
Parlor  Skates;  Velocipedes; 
Negro- Dancers;  Dolls  that 
walk,  and  Dolls  that  talk;  and  Toys  in  variety.  Send 
stamp  for  Illustrated  Circular  nnd  Price  List. 

LEWIS  TIBBALS. 

THE  USEFUL  AND  THE  BEAUTIFUL 
Combined. 

Besides  Books,  Albums,  Pictures,  Microscopes,  etc., 
Messrs.  FOWLER  & WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  have 
Busts  of  different  sizes  of  Psyche,  Sabrina,  Apollo,  Diana, 
Flora,  Clytla,  Shakspearc,  Milton,  Scott,  Bums,  Byron, 
Plato,  Homer,  Virgil,  Socrates,  Raphael,  Schiller,  Goethe, 
Washington,  Webster,  Franklin,  &c.,  suitable  for  the  Li- 
brary, Reading-Room,  Public  Hall,  or  Drawing-Room. 


The  Best  Strengthening  Plaster 

Is  THE  POROUS  PLASTER  OF  DR  ALLCOCK. 

They  are  warranted  to  keep  for  twenty  years,  but  may 
be  returned  for  fresh  plasters  without  charge. 

IMPORTANT  QUALITIES. 

They  will  cure  a weakness  of  the  back,  pain  of  the  side, 
a lameness  of  Che  knee  or  of  the  ankle,  or  cold  feet,  sooner 
and  with  more  comfort  than  any  other  application. 

Sold  by  all  dealers.  Principal  office  No.  294  Canal  St. 


NASTY  WET  BOOTS. 

Pull  them  off  with  my  Patent  Ounce  Boot-Jack,  which 
ia  worn  on  the  heel.  * Samples  sent  free  for  40  cents. 

EGBERT  P.  WATSON,  Box  773,  N.  Y.  P.  O. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

The  Patent  Army  Pocket  J*ipe  aud  Cigar-Holdei'  com- 
bined is  decidedly  the  best  ! imoking  Pipe  ever  invented. 
It  imparts  a rich  soothing  flavor  to  the  Tobacco;  is  of  el- 
egant appearance  and  finish;  with  fine  carved  Horn  Mouth- 
piece and  Cigar-Holder.  It  is  easy  to  carry,  easy  to  clean, 
and  ia  always  ready  for  a good  smoke.  Sample  dozen  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  $2  50.  Address 
_ RICHARDS  4 CO.,  97  William  Street,  New  York. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


CRISTADORO’S 


December  24,  1864.] 


GENERAL  KLUTZ'S 
NEW  BOOK  FOR  SOLDIERS. 


GOLD  PENS 

FOR  THE  MILLION. 


TO  CURE  CATARRH.— What  is  the  Catarrh?  It 
is  a deduction  or  increased  secretion  of  mucus  from  the 
membranes  of  the  nose,  fauces,  and  bronchi®,  with  fever, 
sneezing,  cough,  thirst,  lassitude,  and  less  of  appetite,  and 
sometimes  an  entire  loss  of  taste,  called  also  a cold.  An 
Epidemic  Catarrh  is  called  Influenza,  a chronic  affection 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils  and  fances.  To 
cure  above,  add  to  half  a pint  of  cold  water  ten  drops  of 

Dr.  T.  B.  Talbot’s  Medicated  Pineapple  Cider; 

take  some  of  the  mixture  in  your  hand  and  snuff  it  up 
your  nose,  until  it  comes  out  of  your  month ; be  thorough 
with  the  snuffing,  in  order  to  reach  the  affected  parts.  It 
may  take  six  months  to  cure,  but  a decided  improvement 
will  be  observed  in  thirty  days.  For  sale  every  where. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  Sole  Agent, 

64,  65,  66, 67, 68,  70, 72,  and  74  Washington  St,  N.  Y. 


A handsome  engine  - turned  or  plain  sterling  silver 
double  electro-plated  Watch ; double  cases ; English  move- 
ments; fancy  steel  or  gold  cut  sweep  bands;  enameled 
dial;  new  style  of  index;  chain  notion;  self-acting  bal- 
ance ; polished  cap.  Especially  adapted  for  army  use.  A 
reliable  time-keeper.  Price,  $7  00. 

A fine  16-carat  electro  gold  plated  watch.  In  double  cases, 
earners  the  above,  in  perfect  running  order,  and  a relia- 
ble time-keeper,  sent  free  in  a neat  case  for  $9  00. 

American  Army  Watch, 

Imported  by  us  expressly  for  the  American  trade.  In 
solid  oreide  gold  composite  hunting  cases  (Sandos  pattern) ; 
superbly  engraved  or  massive  plain  cases,  being  18-carat 
gold,  and  the  inner  one  solid  gold  composite ; the  two  com- 
binations being  known  as  Oriede  Metal,  the  imitation  be- 
ing so  faultless  that  it  can  scarcely  be  detected  from  solid 
gold,  and  is  warranted  not  to  change  its  color— is  beauti- 
fully engraved,  and  finished  equal  to  a fine  gold  watch. 
It  is  particularly  recomihended  not  only  for  beauty,  but 
durability.  It  has  the  genuine  European  jeweled  move- 
ments (M.  J.  Tobias , Liverpool) ; improved  ruby  action, 
independent  balance,  sunk  seconds,  plain  or  fancy  enam- 
eled dial,  steel  spade-cut  hands,  fancy  pnsh-pin,  lever-cap, 
and  is  warranted  for  one  year.  A single  one  sent  free  in 
a Turkey  Morocco  case,  with  a fine  French  curb  vest  chain, 
for  $15  00. 

Our  stock  comprises  over  40  different  styles  of  European 
and  American  Watches,  of  the  latest  and  most  salable 
styles,  for  army  and  home  trade. 

The  Holiday  Watch,  for  ladies,  in  oreide  gold  hunting 
cases,  fully  warranted.  Only  $24  00.  Those  wishing  to 
buy  single  Watches,  or  dealing  in  them,  should  send  a 
stamp  for  our  circular.  Address  KELLEY  & ALLEN, 
Importers,  No.  200  Broadway,  New  York. 


On  receipt  of  the  following  sums  we  will  send  by  mail, 
or  ns  directed,  a Gold  Pen  or  pens,  selecting  the  same  ac- 
cording to  the  description,  namely : 

GOLD  PENS  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  50  cents,  a No.  2 Pen;  for  75  cents,  a No.  3 Pen; 
for  $1  00,  a No.  4 Pen;  for  $1  25,  a No.  5 Pen;  for  $1  50 
a No.  6 Pen. 

The  same  Pens,  In  Silver-Plated  Ex- 
tension Cases,  with  Pencils. 

For  $1  00,  a No.  2 Ten : for  $1  25,  a No.  3 Pen ; for  $1  50, 
a No.  4 Pen ; for  $2  00,  No.  5 Pen ; for  $2  25,  No.  6 Pen. 

These  Pens  are  stamped  The  Imperial  Pen,  and  are 
well  finished  and  fine  writing  Gold  Pens,  with  good  aridum 
points,  although  they  are  unwarranted,  and  can  not  be 
exchanged. 

First  quality  14  Carat  Warranted  Gold 
Pens. 

Our  name  (American  Gold  Pen  Co.,  N.  Y.)  is  stamped 
on  all  Pens  of  this  grade,  and  the  points  are  warranted  for 
six  months,  except  against  accidents. 

Second  Quality  Gold  Pens. 

These  Pens  are  all  stamped  (The  National  Pen)  with 
the  initials  of  our  Firm,  A.  G.  P.  Co.,  and  are  carefully 
made,  having  the  same  points  as  our  first  quality  Pens. 
The  only  great  difference  being  in  tiie  quality  of  the  Gold. 

Gold  Pens  without  Cases. 

For  $1  00,  a No.  1 pen  1st  quality,  or  No.  2 pen  2d  quality. 
For  $1  25,  a No.  2 pen  1st  quality,  or  No.  3 pen  2d  quality. 
For$l  75,  a No.  3 pen  1st  quality,  or  No.  4 pen -2d  quality. 
For  $2  00,  a No.  4 pen  1st  quality,  or  No.  5 pen  2d  quality. 
F or  $2  50,  a No.  5 pen  let  quality,  or  No.  6 pen  2d  quality. 
For  $3  25,  a No.  0 pen;  $4  50,  No.  7 pen;  $5  75,  No.  8 
pen  ; $10  00,  No.  12  pen ; all  first  quality, 

The  same  Gold  Pens  in  Solid  Silver 
Extension  Cases,  with  Fenciis. 

For  $2  00,  a No.  1 pen  1st  quality,  or  No.  2 pen  2d  quality. 
For  $2  25,  a No.  2 pen  1st  quality,  or  No.  3 pen  2d  quality. 
For  $2  75,  a No.  3 pen  1st  quality,  or  No.  4 pen  2d  quality. 
For  $3  50,  a No.  4 pen  1st  quality,  or  No.  5 pen  2d  quality. 
For  $4  50,  a No.  5 pen  1st  quality,  or  No.  6 pen  2d  quality. 
For  $5  50,  a No.  6 pen  1st  quality. 

Gold  Pens,  1st  and  2d  Quality,  in 
Silver  Ebony  Desk  Holders 
and  Morocco  Cases. 

For  $2  25,  a No.  3 pen  1st  quality,  or  No.  4 pen  2d  quality. 
For  $2  50,  a No.  4 pen  1st  quality,  or  No,  5 pen  2d  quality. 
For  $3  20,  a No.  6 pen  1st  quality,  or  No.  6 pen  2d  quality. 
For  $4  00,  a No.  6 pen  1st  quality ; for  $5  50,  No.  7 pen; 
for  $6  75,  No.  8 pen;  for  $12  00,  No.  12  pen;  all  first 
quality. 

A discount  of  10  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  on  sums  of 
$15  00,  If  sent  to  one  address  at  one  time,  15  per  cent,  on 
$25  00,  20  per  cent,  on  $40  00. 

All  remittances  by  mail,  Registered,  are  at  our  risk;  to 
all  who  enclose  20  cents,  extra,  for  registering,  we  guar- 
antee the  safe  delivery  of  the  goods. 

Circulars  of  all  our  new  styles,  with  engravings  of  exact 
sizeB  and  prices,  sent  upon  receipt  of  stamp,  if  desired. 
Pens  repointed  for  50  cents,  by  mail. 

Address, 

AMERICAN  GOLD  PEN  Co. 

No.  200  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


“It  is  full  and  explicit  as  to  pay,  duty,  privileges,  pro- 
motion, punishments,  pensions,  &c.,  and  is  just  the  book 
for  the  common  soldier  and  the  lower  officer.” — Boston 
Journal. 

“ One  of  the  best  publications  of  the  kind  1 have  ever 
seen.”  W.  L.  ELLIOTT. 

Brig.-Gen.  and  Chief  of  Cavalry. 

Atlanta,  Georgia,  Sept.  26,  1864. 

No  more  useful  or  timely  present  can  be  mnde  by  the 
friends  of  soldiers  to  the  brave  boys  in  the  field.  The 
Publishers  will  send  a copy  by  mail,  to  any  address  on  re- 


BRODZE’S 

Winter  Cloaks. 

An  endless  variety  of  every  kind  of 

FASHIONABLE  WINTER  GARMENTS, 

At  Prices  reduced  to  Gold  Standard. 

GEO.  BR0DIE,  300  Canal  St.,  N.  7. 
Leader  of  Fashions. 


S&~  Sent  every  where  by  Mail,  post-paid. 

EXTENSION  SILVER-MOUNTED  HOLDERS 

WITH  COMPOSITE 


A MONTH  1 I want  agents  every  where,  at  $70 
I U a month,  expenses  paid,  to  sell  Fifteen  Articles, 
the  best  selling  ever  offered.  Full  particulars  free.  Ad- 
dress OTIS  T.  GAREY,  Biddeford,  Maine. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

FOR  JANUARY,  1865. 

Contents: 

A TOUR  THROUGH  ARIZONA.— (fourth  Paper). 

Illustrations. — Cocospera  Cation Imuriz The 

Prefect  of  Magdalena. — Church  at  Magdalena. — Waiting 
for  Something  to  turn  up Doha  Inez. — Mission  oi  Cocos- 

pera.—The  Fast  Woman.— San  Lazaro. — Santa  Cruz. — 
Santa  Cruz  Greasers. 

HEROIC  DEEDS  OF  HEROIC  MEN II.  SIEGE  OF 

VICKSBURG. 

Illustrations — Dictating  Dispatches  by  Moonlight 
— Ulysses  S.  Grant. — Among  the  Bayous First  Experi- 

ment, Williams’s  Canal.  — Second  Experiment  by  Lake 
Providence. — Third  Experiment  by  Moon  Lake. — Fourth 
Experiment  by  Steele's  Bayou. — Exploring  a iiayou. — In 
the  Swamps.— Guerrilla  Attack. — Steaming  through  the 

Bayou. — March  through  the  Bog. — A General  on  Duty 

Running  the  Batteries  at  Vicksburg. — March  through  an 
unknown  Country. — Crocker’s  Charge. — The  Interview  be- 
tween Grant  and  Pemberton. 

AFTER  THE  STORM. 

With  an  Illustration. 

SCENES  IN  THE  WAR  OF  1812.  (Concluded.)— XSL 
NEW  ORLEANS. 

Illustrations.— Sta toe  of  Jackson  in  New  Orleans. — 
Jackson’s  City  Quarters.— Fort  St.  John  in  1800 — Villere’a 
Mansion. — Lacoste’s  Mansion. — De  la  Rondo's  Mansion. — 

View  of  the  Rodriguez  Canal,  Jackson’s  Lines Macar- 

te’s,  Jackson's  Head-Quarters. — Positions  of  the  American 
and  British  Armies  near  New  Orleons,  January  8, 1815. — 
Plain  of  Chalmette,  Battle  Ground  of  January  8, 1815.— 
Old  Court-House,  269  Royal  Street. 

O,  DON’T  BECOME  A NUN,  MY  DEAR  I 

With  an  Illustration. 

TOM’S  EDUCATION. 

THE  LIFE  OF  FLOWERS. 

With  an  Illustration. 

SHERIDAN'S  BATTLE  OF  WINCHESTER. 

NORA  AND  I. 

THE  SUNBEAM. 

JANIE  THOMPSON’S  LOVERS. 

ARMADALE.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Chapter  I.  The  Mysteiy  of  Oziaa  Midwinter. 

Illustration.  The  Wife’s  Question. 

AN  AMERICAN  WAR  CORRESPONDENT  IN  EN- 
GLAND. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.  By  Charles  Dickens. 

Chapter  VII.  In  which  a friendly  Move  is  originated. 

Chapter  VHI.  In  which  an  innocent  Elopement  oc- 
curs. 

Chapter  IX.  In  which  the  Orphan  makos  hia  Will 

Chapter  X.  A Successor. 

Illustrations.— Riah’s  Guests.— Forming  the  Do- 
mestic Virtues. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 

Illustrations. — An  Effectual  Disguise. — Beware  of 
the  Dog— A Wise  Precaution. 

FASHIONS  FOR  JANUARY. 

Illustrations. — Reception  Toilet  and  Child’s  Over- 
Dresa. — Cap.— Bonnet  Coiffure— Children’s  Dresses. 


Throughout  the  country,  to  sell  new  style  articles  of  uni- 
versal use,  both  in  and  out  of  the  army.  Inclose  two  red 
stamps,  and  send  for  circular,  to 

Y.  DELAFIELD,  35  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


REVERSE  LEAD  PENCILS. 

In  elegant  velvet-lined  cases  of  one  dozen  each;  not 
sold  in  less  quantities.  Pric  s same  as  before  the  War. 
Holders  are  superior  silver-plated,  with  ’ " 


Holders  are  superior  silver-plated,  with  an  extension  of 
three  lengths;  engraved,  chased,  or  engine-turned : stand 
unsurpassed  for  beauty. 

Size  One.— When  open,  5J  inches  in  length.  Price 
per  dozen,  by  mail  post-paid,  $10  25 ; retails  at  $2  each. 

Size  Two.— When  open,  6 inches  in  length.  Price 
per  dozen,  by  mail  post-paid,  $12 ; retails  at  $3  each. 

Size  Three. — When  open,  6j  inches  in  length.  Price 
per  doz,  by  mail  post-p'd,  $19  26 ; retails  at  $5  and  upward. 

Size  Four.— When  open,  7$  inches  in  length.  Price 
per  doz. , by  mail  post-paid,  $26 ; retails  at  $6  and  upward. 

Size  Five.— When  open,  8 inches  in  length.  Price 


INQUIRE  FOR 

TUCKERS  PATENT  SPRING  BEDS. 

For  sale  by  the  Furniture  Dealers  generally  through  the 
United  States.  At  wholesale  by  HIRAM  TUCKER, 
117  and  119  Court  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  American  Card  Company’s 
New  Union  Playing  Cards, 
National  Emblems. 

They  are  the  prettiest  card  made,  and  suit  the  popular 
idea.  The  suits  are  Eagles,  Shields,  Stars,  and  Flags. 
Colonel  in  place  of  King,  Goddess  of  Liberty  for  Queen, 
and  Major  for  Jack. 

AH  the  games  can  be  played  as  readUy  as  with  cards 
bearing  foreign  emblems.  Each  pack  is  put  up  in  an  ele- 
gant card-case,  and  then  in  dozen  boxes  for  the  trade. 

In  order  that  all  dealers  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
sell  these  cards,  a sample  box  of  twelve  packs  will  be  sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  Five  Dollars.  Address 
AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY, 

No.  14  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


of  the  Lungs-  Throat-  and  Air-Passages;  while 

it  speedily  invigorates  the  enfeebled  Nervous  System, 
and  energizes  the  deranged  functions  of  the  Stomach, 
Liver,  aud  Bowels. 

Address,  with  stamp, 

Rev.  CHARLES  E.  KING, 

Station  D,  Bible  House,  New  York. 


t WONDERFUL  DE-  /■> 

VELOPMENTS  in  X!!3V 

the  use  of  PETRO- 

WOODWARD’S 

Patent  Self- Adjust- 

ing  LANTERN  (jjist  Mp|» 

out)  has  the  foUowing  . 

- Lantern  yet  invented:  1st.  It  burns  with 

a brilliant  light,  and  can  not  be  easily  extinguished.  2d. 
The  glass  can  be  instantly  removed  for  cleaning,  or  re- 
placed when  broken.  3d.  It  is  the  best  made  and  most 
beautifully  fi>i=h  -d  of  any  Lantern  in  use.  Sample  of 
Lantern,  inri  Ming  Savage  &Co.’s  celebrated  No-Chimney 
Burner,  v ill  be  sent  on  receipt  of  $2  50.  Send  for  circular 
and  price  list.  SAVAGE  & CO.,  286  Greenwich  St. 


DRAWING  WITHOUT  A MASTER. 

Any  novice,  old  or  young,  with  the  aid  of  my  “ Drawing 
Instrument,"  can  copy  engravings  of  all  kinds ; also  draw 
Buildings,  Machinery,  Natural  Scenery,  and  any  living 
tiling,  wilh  perfect  accuracy,  the  first  time  of  trying . 

Any  one  can  make  money  with  this  instrument  by 
draughting,  sketching,  &c  Price,  with  fuU  directions,  $3. 
Sent  free  to  any  address  (for  $3),  on  receipt  of  an  order. 
Address  J.  HAMMOND,  P.  O.  Box  1591,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


SANTA  CLAUS 

Automaton  Negro  Dancer 
(patented  Sept.  27,  1864) 
. imitates  the  motions  of  a 
\ living  negro,  affording  in- 
finite amusement  to  both 
old  and  young — price  $2. 
Also  Tool  Chests,  kitchen 
toys,  made  of  strong  tin- 
nediron;  box  of  10  articles 
fqr$l  75;  20  or  more,  $3 
to  $5.  Magic  apple-parer, 
the  best  in  the  market,  all 
cast  iron,  $1  60.  Any  toy 
furnished  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.  Or- 
lrr>.  ders  with  Cash  will 
B receive  prompt  at- 
tention. 

‘fr.-J  Dealers  supplied 
MB5=on  the  most  favorm- 
■ ble  terms. 

=±—  Berends  >hn  Bros., 
103  Beekman  Street, 
New  York. 


O’DOR!  O’DOR! 


tDR,  BRIGGS’S 

Golden  O’Dor 

Will  force  a beanttful  set  of 

Whiskers  or  Mustaches 

on  the  smoothest  face  in  five  week*; 

Or  Hair  on  Bald  Heads,  JS3F~  and  no  humbug.  J-S 
(I  receive  recommendations  almost  every  day.)  Testimo- 
nials of  thousands.  I send  my  Golden  O’Dor  by  mail, 
sealed  and  post-paid,  for  $1  25.  Send  &U  orders  to 
DR.  C.  BRIGGS, 

P.  O.  Drawer  6308,  Chicago,  III 

Arthur's  Magazine  deservedly  enjoys  the  reputationtf 
being  on*  of  the  best  moral  literary  magazines  published 
in  America — Coburg  Sentinel,  C.  W. 


who  says  he  has  taken  one  of  the  Brnndreth  Pills,  for  at 
least  sixteen  months,  daUy,  or  about  480  days  in  succes- 
sion, and  who  says  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  consid- 
ered himself  cured  of  Dyspepsia,  attended  by  a constant 
costive  state  of  the  bowels,  which  had  troubled  him  for  a 
long  time. 

This  gentleman,  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Tenny,  resides  at  the 
Astor  Ht  use,  in  this  city,  and  has  been  in  the  enjoyment 
of  excellent  health  ever  since  he  was  cured  by  this  treat- 
ment. He  is  an  intelligent  man,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  his  statement.  This  proves,  at  least,  that 
as  many  as  one  of  the  Pills  prepared  by  Dr.  Brandreth 


Important  to  Subscribers. 

Subscribers  to  the  MAGAZINE  and  WEEKLY  will 
find  upon  the  wrapper  of  each  Number  a Statement  of 
Account.  The  figures  on  the  direction-label  following  the 
Name  shoio  the  Number  with  which  the  Subscription 
EXPIRES,  as  noted  on  our  books.  Every  Subscriber 
may  thus  ascertain  whether  he  has  received  the  proper 
credit  for  hia  remittance,  and  also  when  to  renew  his 
Subscription.  In  renewing  Subscriptions,  Subscribers 


The  Great  Inside  Route  for 

BOSTON. 

STONINGTON  STEAMBOAT  LINE, 

VIA  GROTON  AND  PROVIDENCE. 

The  Oldest,  Quickest,  Safest,  and  Most  Direct, 
AVOIDING  “POINT  JUDITH." 

The  magnificent  Steamer 
COMMONWEALTH, 

On  TUESDAYS,  THURSDAYS,  and  SATURDAYS. 

The  elegant  Steamer 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK, 

On  MONDAYS,  WEDNESDAYS,  and  FRIDAYS, 
AT  4 O’CLOCK  P.M. 

These  boats  start  from  Pier  No.  18  North  River  (foot  of 
Cortlandt  St.),  and  are  acknowledged  by  aU  experienced 
travellers  to  be  among  the  largest,  strongest,  most  com- 
fortable, and  best  that  have  ever  run  in  American  waters. 
At  all  seasons  and  in  all  weather  these  boats  invariably 
make  the  passage  on  time.  Sumptuous  suppers  and  lux- 
uriously furnished  state-rooms  are  marked  features  of  the 
“floating  palacos.” 

Berths  and  State-rooms  maybe  secured  at  Hamden’s 
Express  Office,  No.  65  Broadway,  and  at  No.  115  West  St., 
New  York,  and  at  No.  76  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

M.  R.  SIMONS,  Agent, 

Merchants’  Navigation  and  Transportation  Co. 

Printing-Presses  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500. 

Also  one  Adams  Press,  26x40,  $1500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St.,  N. Y. 


ARTHUR’S  HOME  MAGAZINE, 

Edited  by  T.  S.  Arthur  and  Virginia  F.  Townsend. 

Yearly  Terms,  in  Advance.— One  copy,  $2  50;  three 
copies,  $6  00;  five  copies,  and  one  to  getter-up  of  club, 
$10  00;  nine  copies,  and  one  to  getter-np  of  club,  $15  00. 

SW  A beautiful  PREMIUM  PLATE,  entitled  “THE 
INFANCY  OF  SHAKSPEARE,’’  will  be  mailed  to  each 
person  who  sends  us  a club  of  subscribers.  It  will  also  be 
mailed  to  each  single  subscriber  from  whom  we  receive 
$2  50.  Address  T.  S.  ARTHUR  & CO., 

323  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia. 


_ | nptiom,  tiuosenoers 

are  particularly  requested  to  name  the  NUMBER  with 
which  the  New  Subscription  should  commence ; they  will 
thus  avoid  receiving  duplicates,  or  missing  any  Number. 
It  is  desirable  that  a Renewal  should  be  received  a few 
weeks  BEFORE  the  expiration  Of  the  former  Subscrip- 
tion, in  order  that  our  books  may  be  kept  properly  ad- 
justed. Attention  to  this  will  obviate  nine-tenths  of  the 
errors  which  annoy  both  Publishers  and  Subscribers. 


TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Five  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 

Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  number  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  following 
low  rates : one  quarter  of  a page,  each  Number,  $75 ; one 
half, $125;  whole  page,  $250.  The  circulation  of  Harper's 
Magazine  is  believed  to  be  larger  than  that  of  any  similur 
publication  in  the  world. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


WANTED Sewing- Machine  Agents  I Everywhere, 

to  introduce  the  new  Shaw  <fc  Clark  Sixteen  Dollar 
Family  Sewing  Machine,  the  onflow  price  machine  in  the 
country  which  is  licensed  by  Grover  & Baker,  Wheeler  & 
Wilson,  Howe,  Singer  & Co.,  and  Bachelder.  Salary  and 
expenses,  or  large  commissions  allowed.  All  other  ma- 
chines now  sold  for  less  than  forty  dollars  each  are  infringe- 
ments, and  the  seller  and  user  liable.  Illustrated  circulars 
sent  free.  Address  SHAW  & CLARK,  Biddeford,  Maine. 


BRANDRETH’S  PILLS  are  sold  at  25  cents  per  box, 
enveloped  in  full  directions.  Purchase  none  unless  my 
PRIVATE  GOVERNMENT  STAMP  is  on  the  box.  See 
upon  it  B.  BRANDRETII  in  white  letters. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  BRANDRETH  BUILDING, 

NEW  YORK 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  medicines. 


The  Brazilian  Hair  Curler. 

One  application  warranted  to  curl  the  most  straight  and 
ibbom  hair  into  wavy  ringlets  or  heavy  massive  curls, 
nt,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $1 00.  Address 

S.  8.  CHASE,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


For  one  Dollar  I will  send,  sealed  and  post-paid,  the 
“Grecian  Compound,”  highly  perfumed,  which  I warrant 
to  force  a heavy  growth  of  hair  upon  the  smoothest  face 
in  five  weeks,  or  upon  bald  heads  in  eight  weeks,  without 
stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Entire  satisfaction  given,  or 
money  refunded.  Descriptive  circulars  mailed  free.  Ad- 
dress E.  L.  SANFORD,  Lansingburg,  N.  Y. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year  4 00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months  .....  1 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be.  allowed  for  every  Cliil 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Terms  to  Advertisers One  Dollar  per  line  for  in- 

side, and  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  per  line  for  out- 
side Adyertjseipents  each  insertion. 

!J  r | HARfQR  & (BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Six  Dollars  made  from  fifty  eta.  Call  and  exam- 
ine, or  samples  sent  free  by  mail  fov  50  cents.  Retails 
for  $6,  by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  17i>  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


SHULTS’  CURLIQUE.  For  curling  the  Hair. 
Price  50  cents.  Sent  sealed  and  post-paid.  Address 

C.  F.  SHULTS,  'Troy,  N.  Y. 

CHASE’S  CHEMICAL  COMPOUND 

For  the  Beard.  One  bottle  will  force  a vigorous  growth 
of  hair  upon  the  smoothest  face  in  five  weeks,  or  upon 
bald  heads  in  eight  weeks.  Testimonials  of  thousands 
given.  Circulars  mailed  free.  Warranted  as  represented, 
or  money  returned.  Price  $1,  or  four  bottles  for  $3.  Sent 
sealed  and  post-paid.  Address  S.  S.  CHASE, 


VALENTINES. 

I am  now  manufacturing,  and  will  be  ready  to  fill  orders 
on  and  after  Dec.  1st.  Catalogues  sent  free  on  addressing 
B.W.  Hitchcock,ValeutineHd.Qrs., 14 Chambers  St.,N.Y. 

LADIES,  use  no  more  Rouge  for  your  com- 


If  you  want  to  know,  &c 

Read  Medical  Common  Sense. 

A curious  book  for  curions  people,  and  a good  book  for 
every  one.  Price,  $1  50.  To  be  had  at  all  news  depots. 
Contents  tables  mailed  free.  Address 

Dr.  E.  B.  FOOTE,  No.  1130  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


plexions.  It  can  deceive  no  one,  no  matter  how  well  ap 
plied.  If  you  would  have  sparkling  eyes,  rosy  cheeks, 
complexion  of  dazzling  beauty,  follow  my  directions. 
Address,  inclosing  $1,  - jl  L.  BARIXCL 


Atlantic  Monthly 


Wards  Shirts 


Our  Young  Folks 


^i*£Qj03S3*,>  ^ 
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[December  24,  1864. 


POPULAR  PRICES 


Elegant’ Dress  Shirts, 

'With  French  Embroidered  Bosoms. 

Three  and  Four  Ply  Linen  Collars, 

Holiday  Styles,  now  ready. 

Silk,  Wool,  Merino,  and  Cotton 

Under  Shirts  and  Drawers. 

Gauntlets  and  Gloves, 

New  and  Popular  Styles. 

Robes  de  Chambre, 

Elegant  and  New  Styles. 

Union  Riding-Belts, 

For  Equestrians’  Use. 

Roman  Scarfs  and  Shawls, 

New  and  Elegant. 

Ladies’  and  Misses’  Gaiters, 

Velvet,  Cloth,  and  Knitted. 

Knit  Hoods,  Sontags,  and  Caps, 

Fashionable  Colors  and  Styles. 

Ringwood  Gloves, 

White  and  Colored. 

Negligee  Shirts, 

For  Traveling. 

Suspenders, 

Umbrellas, 

&C.,  &C. 


RICHMOND. 

NO  HUMBUG. 

BOOTS,  SHOES,  &c.,  at  prices  from  S to  15  per  cent, 
less  than  previous  to  November  1. 

The  best  French  work  always  on  hand  and  made  to 
measure  promptly. 

Ladies’  and  children's  work  ready  made  and  to  measure. 
A large  assortment  of  BOVS’  and  YOUTHS’  WINTER 
BOOTS,  at  150  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

C.  C.  RICHMOND. 


THE  SAFEST  WAY  OF  TAKING  A LADY  DOWN  TO  DINNER. 


A large  and  elegant  variety  of  the  above  goods,  entire- 
ly new  and  choice  styles,  many  of  them  manufactured  on 
the  premises,  and  not  to  be  had  elsewhere,  will  be  found 
at  popular  popular  prices,  at 

UNION  ADAMS, 

637  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Holiday  Presents. 

m FOLLAK  & SON, 

■-“Mr  Meerschaum  Manufacturers, 

if | CSJ2  Broadway,  Near  4th  St,  N.  Y., 

V#  Wholesale  and  Retail.  Pipes  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted  genuine.  Send  stamp  fur  Cir- 
cular.  Pipes  $8  to  $100  each. 


SOMETHING  GOOD. 


Those  seeking  for  SOMETHING  GOOD  should  secure 
No.  II.  of  the  new  double  column  octavo  series,  viz., 
BEADLE’S  DIME  FICTION, 
Comprising  a superb  romance  of  the  early  Kentucky  set- 
tlements, viz., 

THE  OUTLAW  BROTHERS  ; 

Or,  The  Captive  of  the  llarpes.  Bv  John  J.  Marshall, 
Esq.  The  wild  FOREST  AND  BACKWOODS  LIFE  is 
here  photographed  in  a romance  of  strange  power,  inter- 
est, and  beauty.  It  is  one  of  the 

CHOICE  STORIES  OF  THE  DAY, 
by  an  author  who  never  fails  to  interest,  and  is  printed  in 
a form  of  unusual  attractiveness: 

BE  SURE  TO  GET  IT. 

Sold  by  all  news-dealers  and  army  sutlers ; or  sent,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  price — Ten  Cents. 

BEADLE  & COMPANY,  Publishers, 

118  William  Street,  New  York. 


Wo.  44  WALL  STREET, 

BANKERS, 

And  Dealers  in  all  Classes  of 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 


FLAX  AND  HEMP. 

CARPET  WARP. 

Wrapping  Twine  made  of  Paper. 

Twines  and  Paper.  H.  A.  HARVEY,  84  Maiden Lane,N.Y. 


A CARD. 

JOHN  N.  GENIN,  in  view  of  the  immediate  advent  of  the 
Fur  Season,  would  draw  the  attention  of  the  Fashion- 
able world  and  the  public  to  his  extensive  stock  of  , 
LADIES'  AND  MISSES'  FURS, 
and  to  the  MODERATE  PRICES  which  he  lins  determ- 
ined to  nflix  to  them.  The  assortment,  manufactured  ex- 
pressly for  the  approaching  season,  comprises  the  popular 
Fancy  Furs  of  the  day,  together  with  many  superb  sets 
of  Royal  Ermine,  and  Kussiun  and  Hudson  Bay  Sable. 

The  stock  of  Sleigh-Robes,  besides  the  usual  variety,  in- 
cludes magnificent  specimens  of  Arctic  Fox  Robes,  white 
as  tile  polar  snow,  and  of  ample  dimensions:  also  Ladies’ 
Fur  Hoods  and  Foot-Muffs ; Gentlemen's  Fur  Collars  and 
Gloves.  The  entire  exposition,  which  is  now  complete,  is 
remarkable  for  its  variety  and  beauty. 

JOHN  N.  GENIN, 

No.  513  Broadway,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 


Manufacturers’  stock  of  watches,  jewelry, 
gold  pens,  <fcc.,  at  retail  through  the  lioli- 
Vrrffc5jy»7  days.  Certificates  naming  the  various  ar- 
ZAJtfgntepfcV  tides  are  put  in  envelopes,  sealed,  and  sent 
without  regard  to  choice.  After  seeing  the 
yjjgntfylSr article,  if  it  should  not  bo  wanted,  you  can 
' "Y  return  it  and  get  the  money.  One  certifi- 
" cate,  telling  you  what  you  can  have  for  $1, 
will  Be  sent  for  25  cents ; five  for  $1;  eleven  for  $2;  thir- 
ty for  $5.  Also,  for-$l  50 1 will  send  an  army  badge,  pure 
silver,  appropriate  for  either  Corps,  Division,  or  Depart- 
ment in  the  army,  with  your  name,  regiment,  and  compa- 
ny handsomely  engraved  thereon.  Agents  wanted  every 
where,  to  whom  etqtecial  inducements  are  offered. 

S.  M.  WARD  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  New  York. 


E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  « CO., 
Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Materials, 
501  bh6adway!ian.  Y. 

In  addition  to  onr  main  business  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MA- 
TERIALS, we  are  Headquarter.  for  the  following  vis: 

STEREOSCOPES  & STEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS, 

Amorlcan  and  Foreign  Cities  and  Landscapes,  Groups,  Statuary 
etc.,  etc.  Also,  Revolving  Stereoscopes,  for  public  or  prirnlo  ex- 
hibition. Our  Catalogue  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  Stamp. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALBUMS, 

Wo  were  the  first  to  introduce  these  into  the  United  Slates, 

ing  In  prico  from  50  cents  to  $5^  each.  Our* ALBUM8  liive  tfa 
reputation  of  being  superior  in  beauty  and  durability  to  any 
others.  They  will  be  sent  by  mail,  FREE,  on  receipt  of  price. 
tST’  FINE  ALBUMS  MADE  TO  ORDER.  4^3 
CARD  PHOTOGRAPHS: 

OurCatalogue  now  embraces  over  FIVE  THOUSAND  different 
subjects  to  which  additions  are  continually  being  made)  of  Por- 

100  Major-Generals,  100  LieuL-Colonela,  660  Statesmen, 

SCO  Brig.-Genorals,  850  Other  Officers,  130  Divines, 

815  Colonels,  75  Navy  Officers,  1S5  Authors, 

40  Artists,  185  Stage,  60  Prominent  Women, 

3,000  Copies  of  Works  of  Art. 

including  reproductions  of  the  most  celebrated  Engravings, 
Paintings,  Statues,  etc.  Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  Stamp. 
An  order  for  One  Dozen  Fictuku  from  our  Catalogue  will  be 
filled  ou  the  receipt  of  |1.80,  and  sent  by  mail,  fuse. 

Photographers  and  others  ordering  goods  C.  O.  D.  will  please 
rend!  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  amount  with  their  order. 
t2T  Tho  prices  and  quality  of  our  goods  cannot  fail  to  satisfy. 

Soldiers'  Pocket  Albums  for  18  Pictures,  75  cents. 


FISH  & HATCH, 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government 
Securities. 

No.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


A Little  Prodigy. 

The  Beautiful  New  TEN  DOLLAR  Pat- 
ent Sewing  Machine 

— a perfect  gem — working  like  a charm,  indispensable  to 
every  family,  dressmaker,  milliner,  seamstress,  &c.  For 
sale  at  497  Broadway,  New  Y’ork,  where  the  little  wonder 
may  be  seen  in  operation.  An  exquisite  PRESENT  for 
the  HOLIDAYS.  Provincial  agents  wanted. 

J.  P.  RICHTER, ‘General  Agent,  497  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


99  and  101  Bleecker  Street,  2d  block  West  of  Broadway. 
Warranted  for  Six  Years. 


To  STEINWAY  & SONS. 

New  York,  December,  1S64. 
Tbs  Piano-Fortes,  Grand,  Square,  and  Upright,  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Steinway  & Sons,  have  established  for 
themselves  so  world-wide  a reputation  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  us  to  add  any  thing  to  tlicir  just  fame.  Hav- 
ing thoroughly  tested  and  tried  these  instruments  person- 
ally for  years,  both  in  public  and  private,  it  becomes  our 
pleasant  duty  to  express  our  candid  opinion  regarding  tlicir 
unquestioned  superiority  over  any  other  piano  known  to  us. 

Among  tlte  chief  points  of  their  uniform  excellence  are : 
Greatest  possible  depth,  richness,  and  volume  of  tone, 
combined  with  a rare  brilliancy,  clearness,  and  perfect 
evenness  throughont  the  entire  scale,  and  above  all  a sur- 
prising duration  of  sound,  the  pure  and  sympathetic  qual- 
ity of  which  never  changes  under  the  most  delicate  or  pow- 
erful touch.  This  peculiarity  is  found  exclusively  in  the 
Steinway  Piano,  and  together  witli  the  matchless  precision, 
elasticity,  and  promptness  of  action  always  characterizing 
these,  instruments,  as  well  as  their  unequaled  durability 
under  the  severest  trials,  is  truly  surprising,  and  claims 
at  once  the  admiration  of  every  artist.  We,  therefore, 
consider  the  “ Steinway''  Pianos  in  all  respects  by  far  the 
best  instruments  made  iu  tills  country  or  Europe,  me  them 
solely  and  exclusively  ourselves,  in  public  or  private,  and 
recommend  them  invariably  to  our  friends  and  the  public. 

We  hove  at  different  times  expressed  our  opinion  re- 
garding the  pianos  of  various  nmkers,  but  freely  and  un- 
hesitatingly pronounce  Messrs.  Stcimcay  it-  Sons'  Pianos, 
both  grand  and  square,  incomparably  superior  to  them  all. 
S.  B.  Muxs,  F.  L.  Kittle,  Ai.r'n  H.  Pease, 

KobkrtHrli.ee,  Henry  C.  Timm,  Max  Maretzek, 

V.ouertGolpiieok,  John  N.  Mattison,  Carl  Bergman, 
William  Mason,  Geo.  W.  Morgan,  Tuko.  Thomas. 
WARER00MS,  71  and  73  East  Fourteenth  St., 
Between  Union  Square  and  Irving  Place,  New  York. 


FOR  A FORTUNE, 

Address  FRANKLIN  S.  M.  CO.,  Bbx  302,  Boston,  Mass. 


MUSICAL  BOXES, 


Surrounding  the  Hotel  is  a piazza  ten  feet  wide,  from 
which  the  inmates  can  at  all  times  enjoy  the  gentle,  cool- 
ing, easterly  trade-winds.  “INVALIDS  unable  to  bear 
much  fatigue  will  have  a promenade  extending  one  thou- 
sand feet,  without  leaving  the  building.  Ail  of  the 
TROPICAL  FRUITS  glow  in  great  abundance,  and  are 
io  season  the  entire  winter. 

But  little  rain  fulls  from  the  month  of  October  to  the 
first  of  June.  THIS  IS  CONSIDERED  THE  PECULIAR 
SEASON  FOR  INVALIDS,  though  they  can  reside  the  en- 
tire year  with  comfort  and  safety.  The  roads  are  macad- 
amized, and  kept  in  good  order.  A most  BEAUTIFUL 
DRIVE  extends  for  twelve  miles  along  the  sea  shore. 
In  fact,  every  thing  combines  to  make  it  a pleasant  home 
for  the  robust  as  well  as  for  the  invalid. 

The  Lessee  of  the  Hotel  has  recently  secured  the  serv- 
ices of  Mr.  James  Carroll,  late  of  the  “NEW  YORK  HO- 
TEL," who  will  have  the  entire  superintendence,  and  is 
determined  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  minister  to  the  wants 
and  comforts  of  his  guests. 

The  CULINARY  and  other  departments  shall  he  well 
supplied,  the  cooks  the  best -obtainable,  and  the  servants 
attentive  and  unobtrusive. 

The  CUNARD  CO.’S  STEAM-SHIP  CORSICA  leaves 
the  wharf  at  Jersey  City  and  New  York  once  a month  for 
Nassau.  The  fare  to  Nassau  is  forty-five  dollars.  The 
charges  for  board  are  Three  Dollars  ($3  00)  per  day. 

Carriages  and  horses  for  rides  may  be  hired  at  reasona- 
ble rates.  GEO.  O.  JOHNSON,  Lessee. 

Nassau,  N.  P.,  November  1,  1S64. 


...  . Playing  from  1 to  24  different  tunes, 

ft  and  costing  from  $3  50  to  $650  00. 

fe'fi  C - I HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 

E (1  v M.  J.  PAIL  LAUD,  importer,  No.21 

Malden  Lane  (up  Muirs),  N.  Y. 

IVORY  AND  PEARL  JEWELRY? 

Pins,  Ear-Ring's,  and  Cuff-Buttons. 

Latest  styles,  $5  00  per  Set. 

Ivory  and  Pearl  Sleeve  Buttons, 

$1  and  $1  25  per  pair  eaeff. 

Sent  free  on  receipt  of  price.  WM.  M.  WELLING, 
571  Broadway,  N.  Y.  (sign  of  Iho  Golden  Elephant). 


Send  25  Cents 


For  a Specimen  Number  of  tho 


and  a circular  showing  the  remarkable  features  of  the 
Magazine  for  the  year  1S65.  The  first  American  authors 
contribute  regularly.  The  position  of  the  Atlantic  is 
now  firmly  established  as  the 

LEADING  .j  MERIC  AX  MAGAZINE 
of  its  class.  Terms  $4  00  a year,  35  cents  the  single  num- 
ber. Club  rates  liberal.  Address  the  publishers, 

TICKNOR  & FIELDS,  Boston. 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE, 

Magnifying  small  objects  500  times.  Mailed  free  ev- 
erywhere for  50  Cents,  or  Thuek  for  $1  OO. 

Address  F.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mass. 

ATTENTION,  CHILDREN ! 

We  have  just  published  the  first  number  of  a New 
Magazine  for  the  young,  called 


Vineland  Jiands.  To  all  Wanting'  Farms. 

Large  and  thriving  settlement,  mild  anil  healthful  cli- 
mate,'30  miles  south  of  Philadelphia  by  railroad,  lticli 
soil,  producing  large  crops,  which  can  now  be  seen  grow- 
ing. Ten,  twenty,  and  fifty  acre  tracts,  at  from  $25  to 
$35  per  acre,  payable  within  four  years.  Good  business 
openings  for  manufactories  and  others.  Churches,  schools, 
and  good  society.  It  is  now  the  most  improving  place 
East  or  West  Hundreds  are  settling  and  building.  The 
beauty  witli  which  the  place  is  laid  out  is  unsurpassed. 
Letters  answered.  Papers  giving  full  information  will  bo 
sent  free.  Address  CHAS.  K.  LANDIS,  Vine-land  Post- 
Office,  Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey. 

From  lieport  of  Solon  Robinson,  Agricultural  Editor 
of  the  Tribune:  ,lIt  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  fertile 
tracts,  in  an  almost  level  position  and  suitable  condition 
for  pleasant  farming  that  toe  know  of  this  side  of  the 
Western  prairies. 


Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement,  list  of  prices, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars,  sent 
free  every  where. 

French  Flannel  Overshirts. 

Cut  38  inches  long,  $4  75  and  $5  00  each.  Sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  the  Cash  and  63  cents  postage  each  shirt. 


It  will  be  published  once  a month,  and  will  contain 
capital  pictures.  It  will  be  full  of 
STORIES  AND  SKETCHES, 

TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE, 

OUT-DOOR  AND  IN-DOOR  SPORTS, 
GAMES  AND  PUZZLES, 
and  all  Boris  of  entertaining  and  instructive  miscellany. 
Terms,  $2  00  a year  for  single  copies ; Clubs  much  less. 
More  about  it  next  week.  Send  10  cents  for  a specimen 
number  and  a circular  to  the  publishers, 

TICKNOR  & FIELDS,  Boston. 

THE  SECRET  OUT! 

Over  2000  Things  Worth  Knowing ! 

Sent  post-paid  for  25  cents ; Soldier’s  Edition,  30  cents. 
Address  “ Union  Book  Association,’’  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

OngirsTfrcn 


Enameled  White,  having  all  the  comforts  of  linen  col- 
lars. Washed  and  dried  in  a moment.  A sample  Collar 
mailed  free  on  receipt  of  75  cents.  Cuffs  $1  00  per  pair. 
Ladies'  Collars  and  Cuffs  same  price.  Wholesale  and  retail. 
Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  Union. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD  387  Broadway,  N.  7. 


“ Self-adjusting,"  enameled  white,  $3  to  $9  per  doz.  Spe- 
cimens mailed  on  receipt  of  “Price”  and  “ Sizo 30  cts., 
60  cts.,  75  cts.  Snow-white,  $1 ; illusion-stitched,  $1  25; 
suitable  tie,  $1.  Gent’s  steel  cuff;,  $2  50 ; ladies’,  $1  60; 
collars,  $2.  JEANERET,  78  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


'RIENDSl  Send  a stamp  for  information  and  my  Cir- 
culars. Address  T " tt**vt*™  ” — 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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CHARLES  DICKENS’S 

NEW  CHRISTMAS*  STORY. 

NOW  READY,  PRICE  TEN  CENTS. 

CONTENTS. 

L Mrs.  Likrifer  relates 

How  She  went  on,  and  went  over. 

II.  A part  Lodger  relates 

A Wild  Legend  op  a Doctor. 

III.  Another  Past  Lodger  relates 

His  Exleuienoe  as  a Poor  Relation. 

IV’.  Another  past  Lodger  relates 

What  Lot  He  Dbew  at  Glcmpeb  House. 

V.  Another  past  Dodger  relates 
His  own  Gho8t  Story. 

YI.  Another  past  Lodger  relates 

Certain  Passages  to  Her  Husband. 

VII.  Mbs.  Lirkipfr  relates 

How  Jemmy  toitbd  up. 


igT  Subscribers  who  u-ish  to  bind  the  Eighth  Volume 
of  Harper's  Weekly , ending  with  this  Number , may 
obtain  gratuitously  from  the  principal  News  Dealers 
a Title-page  and  Table  of  Contents. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Saturday,  December  31,  1864. 


CHRISTMAS. 

IT  is  a merry  Christmas  although  the  cloud 
of  war  yet  rests  upon  the  land.  It  is  merry 
because  the  great  gale  of  victory  parts  the  cloud, 
and  gives  glimpses  of  the  heaven  of  peace  be  - 
yond. It  is  merry  because  every  man  feels  now 
that  the  people  are  able  to  subdue  the  rebellion; 
and  merriest  of  all  because  they  have  just  de- 
clared that  they  will  do  it,  and  show  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  sea  that  they  are  doing  it. 

Yet  now,  as  from  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
the  purpose  of  the  country  is  only  peace  and 
good-will  to  all  men.  It  has  learned  that  a 
peace  which  is  simply  unquestioning  submission 
to  the  meanest  injustice  is  only  more  fearful 
war.  Neither  baseness  nor  cowardice  are  peace, 
except  as  death  is.  War  is  sorrowful,  but  there 
is  one  thing  infinitely  more  horrible  than  the 
worst  horrors  of  war,  and  that  is  the  feeling 
that  nothing  is  worth  fighting  for,  and  the  blind- 
ness which  can  not  see  that  war  is  often  the 
safest,  surest,  shortest,  and  least  bloody  way  of 
peace. 

More  truly  than  ever  before  the  legend  of  this 
country  is  good-will  to  all  men.  If  it  will  hold 
fust  to  it  peace  is  forever  secure.  The  strongest 
and  most  unfailing  force  in  the  world  is  an  idea. 
The  most  visionary  and  impracticable  of  men  is 
he  who  sneers  at  ideas.  If  this  famously  prac- 
tical people  had  hitherto  believed  in  principles 
it  would  have  had  no  civil  war.  If  it  will  only 
cleave  hereafter  to  the  principles  it  now  ac- 
knowledges it  will  never  have  war  again.  It 
is  bullies  and  bad  men  who  are  always  fighting. 
It  is  the  just  men  who  are  at  peace. 

To-day,  then,  under  the  Christmas  evergreen, 
the  country  asks  only  for  peace,  and  breathes 
only  good-will  to  all  men.  Despite  the  sharp 
war,  its  bountiful  feast  is  spread.  It  stands,  as 
Mr.  Nast  represents  in  the  large  picture  in  to- 
day’s Number,  holding  the  door  open  to  welcome 
the  rebellious  children  back  to  the  family  ban- 
quet. It  does  not  forget  one  of  their  crimes. 
It  remembers  the  enormity  of  their  attempt. 
It  will  take  good  care  that  the  root  of  bitterness 
is  destroyed  forever,  and  that  the  peace  of  the 
household  shall  be  henceforth  secure.  But  it 
asks  what  it  can  command.  It  invites  where  it 
can  enforce.  It  says  now,  as  it  lias  said  from 
the  beginning,  “ Submit  to  the  laws  made  by  all 
for  the  common  welfare,  and  there  will  be  no 
more  war.” 

Nor  does  that  country  for  a moment  forget 
the  sad  and  solitary  hearts  and  hearths  upon 
which  the  light  of  the  holy  season  shines.  It  is 
a grief  too  deep  for  anger,  and  it  requires  that 
Buch  sorrow  as  this  Christmas  sun  beholds  shall 
l>e  made  impossible  hereafter.  They  rest  from 
their  labors,  the  young  and  brave  who  have  made 
this  country  better  worth  living  in.  The  hearts 
that  are  broken  with  those  completed  lives  time 
will  soothe,  but  can  never  wholly  heal.  Yet  nev- 
er  did  seed  sown  more  surely  grow  and  flower 
and  crown  the  happy  harvest-home  than  those 
precious  lives.  In  a deeper  national  faith,  in  a 
purer  national  purpose,  in  soberer,  simpler,  no- 
bler individual  lives  the  harvest  of  that  heroism 
shall  be  seen. 

“Come  home — come  home,  then,”  says  the 
mother.  “While  you  refuse  you  shall  be  scourged 
with  fire.  I have  no  anger.  Your  crime  grew 
because  I suffered  it  to  grow.  I have  no  anger, 
for  in  the  heart’s-blood  of  my  darlings  my  sin  is 
washed  away.  I ask  for  peace,  I breathe  only 
good-will.  But  Peace  you  have  learned  that  I 
mean  to  have!” 


GENERAL  THOMAS. 

TnE  indomitable  soldier  who  saved  the  day 
for  ns  at  Chickamauga  after  the  commanding 
General  supposed  it  to  be  lost,  has  won  another 
and  deoiB'vo  victory  before  Nashville ; and  the 
name  of  Thomas  is  henceforth  as  popularly  pre- 
cious as  that  of  Grant,  of  Sherman,  and  of 
Shebidan.  His  management  of  the  Tennessee 
campaign  has  been  masterly  eyeu  to  eyes  that 
are  not  military.  Sb^rIiUIn  confided  to  him  that  |i 


part  of  the  country.  Hood’s  victory  would  have 
been  Sherman’s  humiliation  as  well  as  Thom- 
as’s defeat;  but  Sherman  knew  his  man,  and 
Thomas  knew  his  men,  and  simultaneously  with 
Sherman’s  arrival  upon  the  coast  Hood  is 
driven  back,  baffled  and  routed  and  disgraced. 

Poor  General  Hood  went  upon  a fool’s  er- 
rand, and  Jefferson  Davis  sent  him.  Nor  is 
it  possible  that  the  great  disaster  which  uni- 
formly follows  Jefferson  Davis’s  visits  and 
advice  in  the  Southwest  can  fail  to  injure  his 
prestige  among  faithful  rebels.  Except  for  him 
Sherman  might  now  have  been  at  Atlanta  and 
Hood  watching  him  there.  But  the  wit  of  charla-  ■ 
tans  is  the  opportunity  of  wise  men.  Davis  must 
needs  rush  frantically  into  Georgia ; order  Hood 
to  the  rear  of  the  Yankees;  announce  to  the 
Georgians  that  Sherman’s  retreat  was  to  be 
more  terrible  than  that  of  Napoleon  from  Rus- 
sia; utter  at  Macon,  Augusta,  and  Columbia  a 
few  hysterical  sneers  and  cries,  hasten  home  to 
Richmond  to  watch  the  game — and  presto ! in 
two  months  Hood  is  routed,  and  Sherman  has 
victoriously  traversed  Georgia  to  the  sea. 

These  are  facts  which  every  rebel  can  plain- 
ly mark.  They  can  see  how  Sherman  has  hand- 
led Davis,  as  the  elephant  disposes  of  the  bull 
in  the  Saragossa  arena.  The  bull  dashes  in; 
the  elephant  gazes  at  him,  and  as  the  furious 
animal  plunges  toward  him,  with  one  blow  of 
the  elephant’s  trunk  he  is  thrown  to  the  ground, 
and  with  one  pressure  of  his  foot  he  is  trampled 
to  death.  Davis,  with  every  other  rebel,  has 
found  his  master. 

And  while  the  air  rings  with  victory  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  contrast  the  present  command 
of  our  armies  with  that  of  previous  years. 
Against  the  Union  armies,  with  Grant,  Sher- 
man, Sheridan,  and  Thomas  at  their  heads, 
what  have  the  rebels  to  show?  After  Lee  at 
Richmond,  who  has  proved  himself  to  be  a good 
defensive  and  a very  poor  aggressive  soldier, 
there  are  some  partisan  chiefs,  and  then  no- 
thing. Neither  Bragg,  nor  Hood,  nor  Beau- 
regard, nor  Hardee,  nor  Early,  nor  Long- 
street,  nor  Joe  Johnston  have  shown  great 
military  genius.  They  were  superior  to  many 
of  our  minor  Generals,  bnt  while  we  have  pa- 
tiently endured  the  winnowing  of  time,  and  ar% 
at  length  rewarded  with  truly  remarkable  sol- 
diers, the  rebels  had  evidently  their  best  at  first. 
And  from  the  moment  that  the  United  States 
began  to  be  relieved  of  its  fancy  and  political 
Generals  our  success  has  been  steadily  increas- 
ing. The  only  real  disaster  to  the  Union  cause 
during  the  last  year  was  the  disgraceful  Red 
River  expedition,  and  that  was  not  commanded 
by  a soldier.  No  man  could  ask  for  a more 
able  leadership  of  our  armies  and  navies  than 
that  they  have. 

And  let  no  skeptic  say  that  Hood’s  army  will 
only  withdraw  and  must  be  defeated  again  ; and 
that  therefore  no  real  advantage  is  gained.  For 
although  Thomas  may  not  destroy  it,  as  the 
English  did  the  French  army  after  Waterloo, 
yet  Hood’s  army  deprived  of  fifty  guns,  with 
thousands  of  its  men,  and  several  of  its  chief 
officers  captured,  with  the  consciousness  of  total 
failure  in  its  attempt,  and  of  a tottering  cause 
all  around  it,  may  be  an  army  still,  but  it  is  not 
the  same  army  that  with  foolish  pride  invested 
Nashville.  It  is  not  an  army  that  can  impede 
or  perplex  General  Thomas.  The  year  ends  in 
national  glory ; let  it  also  end  in  national  grati- 
tude. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
ENGLAND. 

The  speech  made  by  Professor  Goldwin 
Smith  on  the  evening  before  his  departure  for 
England  is  described  as  sad.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  it  was  so  when  we  reflect  how  determ- 
ined the  rebel  intriguers  in  Canada,  the  Cana- 
dians themselves,  and  a large  party  among  our- 
selves, seem  to  be,  to  involve  England  and  the 
United  States  in  war,  while  Mr.  Smith,  with 
every  thoughtful  American  and  Englishman, 
knows  that  such  an  event  would  be  a profound 
misfortune  to  civilization  itself. 

Certainly  it  should  be  enough  to  make  the 
most  exasperated  enemy  of  England  pause,  to 
reflect  that  his  wrath  is  used  by  rebel  emissaries 
as  a tool  against  his  own  countiy.  The  one 
thing  that  would  set  all  the  bells  of  Richmond 
ringing,  that  would  be  more  than  an  off-set  to 
Sherman’s  and  Thomas’s  successes,  that  would 
nerve  Lee’s  arm  to  strike  more  cheerfully  and 
heavily  at  Grant,  is  a menacing  difficulty,  aud 
chiefly  a war,  with  England.  To  that  end  all 
the  rebel  agents  in  Canada  are  working ; and  if 
this  foolish  Justice  Coursal  could,  by  his  re- 
lease of  the  St.  Alban  raiders,  occasion  war,  a 
statue  of  lead  would  justly  be  decreed  to  him  by 
the  rebel  Congress,  as  the  greatest  benefactor  of 
the  rebellion. 

That  the  governing  class  in  England  are,  as 
a body,  opposed  to  us  is  true,  and  the  reason  of 
the  opposition  is  obvious.  The  only  excuse  for 
a monarchy  is  its  cheapness.  It  is  a better  po- 
lice or  it  is  nothing.  But  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  a nation  can  govern  itself  and  suppress  a 
fearful  rebellion,  and  conduct  a general  and 
most  exciting  election  in  the  midst  of  civil  war 
with  perfect  tranquillity,  then  a republican  form 
is  demonstrated  to  be  cheaper,  easier,  and  bet- 
ter, and  what  can  a monarchy  say  for  itself? 
i‘  Tbe  objection  to  our  system  has  hitherto  been 


that  it  was  never  tried.  In  June,  on  a calm  sea, 
your  pretty  yacht  sails  smoothly  enough,  has 
been  the  cry,  wait  until  January  and  a tempest ; 
they  are  now  here,  and  if  out  of  the  tornado  the 
yacht  safely  emerges,  the  critics  must  be  dumb. 
The  aristocratic  or  feudal  form  has  sincerely  dis- 
believed in  our  popular  system.  It  could  not 
wish  it  success,  for  success  was  its  own  destruc- 
tion. Therefore,  with  few  exceptions,  the  aris- 
tocracy of  England  has  been  against  us,  and  the 
commercial  class,  which  hopes  one  day  to  be 
aristocratic,  follows  in  its  wake.  The  aristocrats 
and  the  snobs  are  our  enemies.  But  they  are 
not  England. 

Not  only  Goldwin  Smith  says  that  “the 
main  body”  of  the  English  people  are  not 
against  us,  but  Earl  Russell  at  Blairgowrie, 
more  than  a year  ago,  frankly  confessed  that 
the  British  Government  would  be  neutral  be- 
cause the  majority  of  the  people  sympathized 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
These  are  witnesses  from  both  sides.  Gold- 
win Smith  is  one  of  “ the  main  body”  for  which 
he  speaks.  Lord  Russell  is  one  of  the  hostile 
governing  class,  which  the  opinion  of  the  main 
body  controls. 

Now  although  it  is  true  that  the  aristocracy 
directs  the  acts  of  the  Government,  it  has  re- 
gard in  that  direction  to  the  popular  sentiment. 
It  stopped  the  rams  very  decidedly,  not  only  be- 
cause it  was  told  that  we  should  regard  their  de- 
parture as  a virtual  declaration  of  war,  but  be- 
cause it  knew  that  a war  with  the  United  States 
would  not  be  popular  in  England.  The  En- 
gland of  a hundred  years  ago,  which  was  that  of 
the  aristocracy  unchecked  by  the  people,  would 
have  long  since  recognized  the  rebel  Confed- 
eracy and  made  war  upon  us.  But  as  govern- 
ments come  to  represent  the  people,  directly  or 
indirectly,  they  grow  wiser.  It  is  the  people 
that  pays,  the  people  that  fights,  the  people  that 
suffers,  and  they  will  not  blindly  or  foolishly 
rush  to  war.  In  our  own  case  the  British  aris- 
tocracy, the  rebels,  and  the  rebel  emissaries  in 
Europe  and  Canada,  would  gladly  embroil  the 
two  nations.  But  what  have  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  English  people  to  gain  by  war? 

National  honor  is  not  vindicated  by  giving 
way  to  passion  or  prejudice.  A hot  and  furious 
nation  is  no  more  respectable  a sight  than  an 
angry  man.  The  haughty  insolence  of  manner 
in  a government  should  no  fiore  disturb  the  na- 
tional equanimity  than  the  superciliousness  of 
an  English  Lord  should  exasperate  a cool  Amer- 
ican gentleman.  He  is  a gentleman  who  keeps 
his  temper,  and  whoever  keeps  his  temper  best 
protects  his  honor  and  defends  his  life. 

If  the  sound  public  sense  of  England  can  not  I 
restrain  its  Government  from  di^t  or  indirect  I 
acts  of  injury  and  outrage  upon  this  country, 
war  will,  of  course,  follow,  sooner  or  later.  But, 
meanwhile,  let  us  all  carefully  discriminate  our 
friends  from  our  enemies,  nor  be  swift  to  sup- 
pose that  the  acts  of  individuals  are  necessarily 
national  acts.  The  meeting  in  Liverpool  to  pro- 
test against  the  escape  of  the  Alabama  was  quite 
as  significant  as  the  sailing  of  the  vessel.  The 
timely  detention  of  the  rams  by  Earl  Russell 
was  quite  as  important  a fact  as  the  rescue  of  the 
pirate  Semmes  by  an  English  “gentleman;”  \ 
and  the  repudiation  by  the  Canadian  authorities  j 
of  the  judgment  of  Coursal  is  a much  weightier  1 
event  than  that  Dogberry’s  release  of  the  St. 
Alban  robbers. 


GENERAL  DIX’S  ORDER. 

In  view  of  the  information  in  his  possession 
of  contemplated  raids,  and  of  the  formal  release 
of  the  St.  Alban  robbers  and  murderers,  Gen- 
eral Dix  could  hardly  do  less  than  authorize 
the  pursuit  of  invaders  upon  our  soil  wherever 
they  might  flee  for  refuge.  For  the  solemn 
judgment  of  a court  must  be  held  to  be  final 
until  it  is  reversed,  or  until  it  is  repudia  ed  by 
the  executive  authority  of  the  Governmen  , and 
meanwhile  the  whole  frontier  is  exposed  to  in- 
vasion and  massacre.  But  when  the  President 
learned  the  prompt  disavowal  by  the  Canadian 
Government  of  the  action  of  Justice  Coursal, 
he,  in  turn,  did  well  to  avoid  unnecessary  com- 
plication by  revoking  the  order.  For  if  Canada 
means  to  guard  her  own  frontier  it  is  much  bet- 
ter that  she  shojild  do  it  than  we. 

Yet  General  Dix’s  order  was  not  necessarily, 
in  an  offensive  sense,  hostile.  The  decision  of 
Coursal  was  a simple  declaration  that  the  laws 
of  Canada  did  not  defend  a neighboring  nation 
from  attacks  proceeding  from  Canadian  soil. 
That  is  to  say,  the  laws  of  Canada,  as  expound- 
ed by  Coursal,  did  not  maintain  her  neutrali- 
ty, and  consequently  did  not  protect  our  rights. 
In  Buch  cases  the  international  custom  or  law 
is  very  clear  and  unmistakable. 

Phillimore,  a chief  authority  upon  interna- 
tional law,  says:  “A  rebellion  or  a civil  com- 
motion, it  may  happen,  agitates  a nation . While 
the  authorities  are  engaged  in  repressing  it, 
bands  of  rebels  pass  the  frontier  to  shelter  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  conterminous 
state,  and  from  thence,  with  restored  strength 
and  fresh  appliances,  renew  their  Invasion  upon 
the  state  from  which  they  have  escaped.  The 
invaded  state  remonstrates.  The  remonstrance, 
whether  from  favor  to  rebels  or  feebleness  of 
the  executive,  is  unheeded,  or,  at  least,  the  evil 
complained  of  remains  unredressed.  In  this 
state  of  things  the  invaded  state  is  warranted  by 
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international  law  in  crossing  the  frontier  and 
in  taking  the  necessary  means  for  her  safety, 
whether  these  be  the  capture  or  dispersion  of 
the  rebels  or  the  destruction  of  their  stronghold, 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  may  require.” 

Vattel  also  says : “If  his  neighbor  affords  a 
refuge  to  his  enemies,  enabling  them  to  recruit 
and  attack  him  at  leisure,  he  must  either  pre- 
vent them  from  so  doing,  or  else  they  may  be 
sought  and  fought  on  his  territories.” 

The  release  of  the  St.  Alban  raiders  was, 
under  the  circumstances,  properly  taken  as  a 
declaration  that  the  Canadian  law  can  not  or 
will  not  protect  the  neighboring  nation.  For 
if  it  were  said  that  the  warrant  of  arrest  was  not 
properly  signed,  the  reply  was  why,  in  a case 
so  momentous,  was  it  not  properly  signed? 
That  fact,  of  itself,  indicated  that  “favor  to 
rebels”  which  Phillimore  cites  as  justification 
of  pursuit  by  tbe  aggrieved  nation.  Or  if  it 
were  urged  that  perhaps  the  next  warrant 
would  be  properly  signed,  and  perhaps  the  next 
Judge  would  decide  differently,  the  reply  was 
that  in  the  mean  while  American  citizens  might 
be  robbed  and  murdered.  Moreover,  there  was 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment or  people  would  disavow  the  decision 
of  Coursal.  They  have  been  uniformly  and 
furiously  hostile  to  us.  The  same  robbers 
might  depart  in  the  same  night  upon  another 
expedition.  General  Dix  knew  that  such  en- 
terprises were  making  ready.  He  could  not 
tell  how  soon  the  Government  would  act,  if  it 
acted  at  all,  and  it  was  for  the  immediate  state 
of  things  that  his  order  was  intended. 

The  unexpected  and  entire  repudiation  of 
Coursal’s  decision,  which  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment is  understood  to  have  made,  properly 
terminated  the  necessity  for  such  an  order.  If 
Canada  says  she  will  protect  our  rights  upon, 
her  soil,  she  is  entitled  to  our  patient  waiting 
until  the  fact  is  proved  either  that  she  can  or 
can  not.  Nor  can  the  judgment  of  Coursal 
now  be  held  as  proof  that  she  can  not  or  will 
not,  since  public  opinion  and  the  executive  au- 
thorities refuse  to  acknowledge  it. 


ARMING  THE  SLAVES. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  declares  that  the 
only  hope  of  saving  the  rebel  Confederacy  lies 
in  destroying  its-  corner-stone.  “ Let  us  free 
and  arm  the  slaves,”  it  says,  “to  defend  a Con- 
federacy whose  object  is  the  perpetuity  of  slav- 
ery.” And  General  Lef,  is  reported  to  cry 
Amen  ! It  is  in  vain  that  Jefferson  Davis 
and  his  associates  insist  that  they  are  fighting 
for  their  independence,  and  care  nothing  for 
slavery;  because  the  world  knows,  and  they 
have  themselves  announced,  that  they  wished 
their  independence  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing slavery.  They  claim  that  they  are  essen- 
tially a different  people;  that  their  social  and 
industrial  systems  are  inharmonious  with  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  country ; that,  in  a word,  the 
North  and  the  South  are  incompatible.  If  that 
were  so,  it  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that 
they  cherish  slavery,  and  the  rest  of  the  country 
does  not.  They  began  the  rebellion  to  save 
slavery,  and  now  they  propose  to  abolish  slavery 
to  save  the  rebellion.  The  military  force  and  the 
logic  of  this  infamous  conspiracy  against  civil 
order  and  human  nature  break  down  together. 
The  pretense  of  independence  is  as  hollow  as  the 
“Confederacy.”  The  whole  moral  and  military 
rebellion  is  a shell  which  is  gradually  crumbling 
in  the  grasp  of  a people  faithful  to  liberty  and 
law. 

The  practical  question  qf  arming  the  slaves  is 
interesting.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
movement,  even  if  the  mere  proposal  did  not 
cast  an  apple  of  discord  into  the  happy  family 
of  “free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy  ?”  Would  it  prolong 
the  war?  Would  the  slaves  fight  for  the  slave- 
drivers  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  the  large  mass  of  slaves  are 
so  ignorant  that  they  might  easily  believe  their 
masters  when  told  that  the  Yankees  would  sell 
them  to  Cuba.  But  the  truth  is,  as  told  by  slave- 
holders themselves  and  confirmed  by  universal 
testimony,  that  the  slaves  perfectly  understand 
the  war.  Notwithstanding  our  doubtful  policy 
at  the  opening  of  the  straggle ; despite  the  fool- 
ish orders  of  our  Generals,  and  the  painful  stu- 
pidity of  the  twaddle  that  “ we  don’t  care  about 
niggers,”  which  might  well  have  alienated  the 
sympathy  of  the  slaves — they  have  been  patient, 
intelligent,  and  sympathetic ; always  our  best 
guides,  our  most  faithful  friends,  and  truer  to 
our  own  cause  than  we  ourselves  have  been. 
They  have  never  doubted,  according  to  the  most 
trusty  testimony,  any  more  than  the  laboring 
classes  of  Europe,  that  the  cause  of  the  Union 
and  Government  was  their  cause.  The  fear  of 
being  sold  to  Cuba  by  the  Yankees  will  not  be 
very  terrible  to  them. 

There  is  another  important  consideration— 
whether  many  of  the  slaves  who  arc  attached  to 
their  masters  and  the  plantations  on  which  they 
live  will  not  fight  for  them  ? Undoubtedly  in 
some  instances  this  would  be  the  case.  But  it 
is  the  house  servants,  not  the  field  hands,  who 
would  do  it;  and  while  the  house  servants  might 
be  willing  to  defend  their  homes  when  they  were 
drafted  into  companies  and  regiments,  and  march- 
ed elsewhere  to  fightj  then  for  the  very  reason 
thii  they  arc  tie  most  intelligent  of  slaves,  they 
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would  be  the  very  worst  of  soldiers  in  the  South- 
ern cause. 

The  arming  of  the  slaves  by  the  rebels  would 
be  the  very  recklessness  of  desperation.  Under 
some  circumstances  it  might  enable  them  to  hold 
out  a little  longer  at  certain  points.  But  it 
would  give  the  United  States  a vast  armed  mili- 
tia of  resident  population  in  the  very  district 
where  they  will  be  needed ; it  would  terminate 
party  divisions  in  the  loyal  section  of  the  coun- 
try ; and  it  would  settle  all  cavil  about  the  loy- 
alty of  the  enormous  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  revolted  section,  for  when  slaves  are  freed 
they  become,  even  to  the  most  stupid  Northern 
pander  of  slavery,  “people,”  if  not  citizens  or 
men  and  women. 

But  such  is  the  present  condition  of  the  re- 
bellious section  that  the  urging  of  the  sugges- 
tion would  probably  disintegrate  the  “ nation" 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  that  Jefferson 
Davis  has  ‘ ‘ created.” 


EARL  RUSSELL’S  LETTER. 

In  his  reply  to  the  manifesto  of  the  rebel 
Congress  sent  to  him  by  Messrs.  Slidell,  Ma- 
son, and  Mann,  Earl  Russell  makes  a singu- 
lar historical  misstatement.  “Great  Britain,” 
he  says,  “ has  since  1783  remained,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a short  period,  connected  by  friendly 
relations  with  both  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States.” 

Great  Britain,  his  lordship  ought  to  remem- 
ber, treated  in  1783  with  commissioners  of  the 
United  States — a single  power — and  since  1789 
Great  Britain  has  had  treaties  and  relations 
also  with  the  United  States — a single  power. 
Great  Britain  has  had  no  relations  whatever 
with  “ Northern  and  Southern  States,”  for  such 
States  are  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Constitu- 
tion from  entering  into  any  kind  of  relations 
with  foreign  powers.  Great  Britain  has  no 
more  been  connected  with  Northern  and  South- 
ern Stntes  than  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  connected  with  Kent,  Yorkshire, 
and  Wales.  Great  Britain  has  no  more  been 
connected  with  Northern  and  Southern  States 
in  America  than  with  the  Department  de  l’Eure, 
and  Algeria,  and  Martinique,  in  the  French 
empire.  She  has  relations  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  and  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

In  what  manner  has  Great  Britain,  as  Lord 
Russell  declares,  had  friendly  relations  with 
both  the  Northern  and  Southern  States?  Has 
she  sent  embassadors  to  either  ? Has  she  made 
treaties  with  either?  Has  she  received  minis- 
ters from  either  ? If,  in  case  of  internal  com- 
motion in  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Seward  should 
calmly  declare  that  the  United  States  had  al- 
ways remained  connected  by  friendly  relations 
with  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin, and  the  Tower  Hamlets,  he  would  merely 
show  an  ill-feeling  toward  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  and  a ludicrous  ignorance. 

Nor  need  it  be  said  that  our  objection  to  Lord 
Russell’s  letter  only  shows  that  neutrals  please 
neither  side.  If  he  had  said  that  the  British 
Government  still  maintained  its  neutral  position 
toward  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  those  citizens  who  were  endeavoring  to  cast 
off  its  authority,  he  would  have  stated  the  ex- 
act truth.  But  when  he  speaks  of  the  struggle 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  he 
implies  that  tha  contest  is  not  between  a gov- 
ernment and  insurgents,  but  between  two  gov- 
ernments. But  if  it  be  between  two  govern- 
ments there  is  no  reason  why  Great  Britain,  as 
a neutral  power,  should  not  equally  recognize 
both.  If  France  and  Spain  were  at  war,  Great 
Britain,  as  a neutral,  could  use  no  other  lan- 
guage than  she  does  in  regard  to  our  struggle. 
Of  necessity,  therefore,  she  virtually  concedes 
the  political  existence  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, and  it  is  a needless  insult  to  its  repre- 
sentatives to  design&te  it  as  the  “so  called" 
Confederacy. 

Great  Britain,  as  a government,  has  laid  down 
the  principle  that  immediately  upon  the  out- 
break of  a rebellion  in  a country  with  -which 
she  is  at  peace  she  will  hasten  to  invest  the 
rebels  with  all  the  belligerent  rights  she  con- 
cedes to  the  government.  We  will  not  say 
that  she  has  abused  the  "xtraord inary  principle 
she  has  asserted.  But  we  do  say  that,  viewing 
the  chances  of  human  affairs,  it  wil.’  not  be 
many  years  before  she  will  be  earnestly  pray  - 
ing that  other  nations  may  have  very  short 
memories  or  very  long  forbearance. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS 

December  14: 

In  the  Senate,  joint  resolutions  were  reported  from  the 
Naval  Committee  and  passed,  tendering  the  thanks  of 
Congress  to  Captain  Winslow  and  Lieutenant  Cushing. 
A petition  was  presented  and  referred,  from  several  line 
officers  in  the  army  asking  for  additional  compensation. 
The  joint  resolution  offered  and  referred  on  the  13th,  de- 
claring free  the  wives  and  children  of  colored  soldiers,  was 
reported  back  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  passed. 
A number  of  private  petitions  were  reported  ; also  a bill 
(Mr.  Trumbull,  111.),  which  was  passed,  authorizing  the 
holding  of  a special  session  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  in  Indiana.  Two  resolut' jns  (Mr.  Chandler,  Mich.) 
were  offered.  The  first  resolved  that  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  be  directed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  organizing  an  army  corps  for  the  defense  of  our  Cana- 
dian border:  the  second  that  the  Secretary  of  War  make 
out  a list  of  each  ship  and  cargo  destroyed  by  Anglo- Rebel 
privateers,  with  a valuation  thereof  with  interest  from  the 


date  of  capture,  and  demand  payment  in  full  from  the 


British  Government.  Both  n 


by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Maryland,  lie  over.  The  resolution  of- 
fered on  the  12th  by  Mr.  Doolittle  of  Wisconsin  and  ta- 
bled, relating  to  taxation  on  sales  and  an  extra  tax  oi  25 
per  cent,  on  railroad  fares,  was  taken  from  the  table  after 
some  debate,  and  referred.  A resolution  (Mr.  Brown,  Mo.) 
was  adopted  that  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and 
the  Militia  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
repealing  an  act  oi  Congress,  of  March  21, 1861,  entitled 
an  act  to  remove  the  United  States  arsenal  from  St.  Louis 
and  to  provide  for  the  Bale  of  the  lands  on  which  it  is  lo- 
cated. The  joint  resolution  from  the  House,  giving  notice 
.to  Great  Britain  of  the  termination  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. The  Senate  then  went  into  executive  session. 

In  the  House,  a bill  (Mr.  Wilson,  Iowa)  was  reported 
and  passed  so  amending  the  act  of  July  17, 1862,  to  define 
the  pay  and  emoluments  of  officers  in  the  army,  as  to  read 
that  any  alien  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward  who  shall 
have  enlisted  m the  volunteer  or  regular  army  or  navy,  and 
been  honorably  discharged,  may  become  a citizen  without 
any  previous  declaration,  and  shall  not  be  required  to  prove 
more  than  one  year’s  residence.  Bills  making  appropria- 
tions for  diplomatic  and  consular  expenses  were  referred. 
A resolution  (Mr.  Brooks,  N.  Y.)  was  passed,  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  providing  by  treaty  or  otherwise  for  the  protection  of 
our  Canadian  and  provincial  frontier  from  murder,  arson, 
and  burglary  on  the  pretense  of  rebel  invasion.  A bill, 
discussed  at  the  last  session,  was  reported  from  the  Mili- 
tary Committee  and  passed  (95  to  38j,  providing  that  all 
Major-Generale  and  all  Brigadier-Generals  in  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States  who,  on  the  15th  of  February, 
1865,  shall  not  be  in  thfi  performance  of  duty  or  service 
corresponding  to  their  respective  grades  ot  rank,  and  who 
shall  not  have  been  engaged  in  such  duty  or  service  for 
three  months  continuously  prior  to  that  date,  shall  then  be 
dropped  from  the  rolls  of  the  army,  and  all  the  pay  and 
emoluments,  or  allowances  of  such  general  officers  so 
dropped,  shall  cease  from  that  date,  and  the  vacancies 
thus  occasioned  may  bo  filled  by  new  promotions  and  ap- 
pointments, as  in  otiier  cases.  But  no  officer  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  included  in  the  foregoing  provision  whose  ab- 
sence from  duty  shall  have  been  occasioned  by  wounds  re- 
ceived, or  disease  contracted  in  the  line  of  his  duty  while 
in  the  military  service,  or  by  his  being  a prisoner  of  war 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  or  under  parole,  and  any  Ma- 
jor-General of  volunteers,  or  Brigadier-General  of  volun- 
teers who  may  have  been  appointed  from  the'  regular  army 
under  the  authority  given  in  section  four  of  the  net  ap- 
proved July  22, 1861,  “to  authorize  the  employment  of 
volunteers  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  laws  and  protecting  pub- 
lic property,”  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereto,  who  shall 
be  so  dropped  from  the  rolls,  shall  not  thereby  be  dis- 
charged from  the  service  of  the  United  States,  but  shall  be 
remitted  to  his  position  and  duty  as  an  officer  of  the  regu- 
lar army.  The  Senate  bill  was  passed,  authorizing  the 
purchase  or  construction  of  Bix  steam  revenue  cutters  on 
the  Lakes  and  appropriating  for  that  purpose  one  million 
of  dollars.  The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Wash- 
burne  of  Illinois  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Brooks  addressed  the 
Committee  in  favor  of  toleration  to  slavery,  and  an  imme- 
diate attempt  to  negotiate  with  the  South 
December  15- 

In  the  Senate,  a resolution  (Mr.  Sumner,  Mass.)  was 
adopted  that  the  President  furnish  to  the  Senate  any  in- 
formation concerning  the  arrangement  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  relating  to  the  naval  force  to  be 
maintained  on  the  Lakes.  A petition  from  officers  of  the 
Army  of  the  James  asking  for  an  increase  of  pay  was  re- 
ferred. A resolution  (Mr.  Lane,  Kansas)  was  adopted 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  as  to  the  truth  of  the  alleged  charges 
that  large  numbers  of  disloyal  persons  are  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Government  in  the  navy-yards.  Quarter-mas- 
ter’s, and  Ordnance  Departments,  etc.,  of  the  country,  to 
the  exclusion  of  loyal  men,  with  power  to  send  for  per- 
sons and  papere.  The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Chanler 
on  the  14th,  bnt  then  objected  to,  in  reference  to  the  or- 
ganization of  an  army  corps  to  defend  the  Northern  front- 
ier, was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
A resolution  (Mr.  Brown,  Mo.)  was  adopted  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  and  the  Militia  be  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  so  amending  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  March  8,  1792,  entitled  “An  Act  to  more  effectu- 
ally provide  for  the  National  Defense,  by  establishing  a 
uniform  militia  throughout  the  United  States,  and  the  sev- 
eral acts  amendatory  of  the  same,”  as  shall  provide  for 
the  enrollment  of  all  male  citizens  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  45,  resident  in  the  respective  States,  without  respect 
to  color,  and  also  to  submit  such  other  provisions  as  may 
tend  more  efficiently  to  organize  the  militia  system  of  the 
United  States,  and  report  by  bill  cr  otherwise.  A bill  was 
passed  transferring  n gun- boat  to  the  Government  of  Li- 
beria. A resolution  (Mr.  Anthony,  R.  I.)  was  adopted  in- 
structing the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  to 
inquire  into  the  facts  connected  with  the  assault  on  Pe- 
tersburg, July  30,  1S04,  The  Senate  adjourned  till  the 
19th. 

In  the  House,  a resol  ntlon  (Mr.  Holman,  Ind.)  was  re- 
ferred, directing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  furnish  a copy 
of  the  order  issued  Dec.  21,  1863,  in  regard  to  troops  en- 
listed on  condition  that  they  should  be  discharged  when 
the  regiments  were  mustered  out  of  service ; also  the  order 
dated  December,  1863,  addressed  to  the  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  regard  to  troops  to  fill  up  old  regiments ; 
and  also  to  Inform  the  House  whether  the  principles  there- 
in announced  have  been  applied  to  all  soldiers  mustered 
to  fill  up  old  regiments.  A resolution  (Mr.  Mallory,  Ky  ) 
was  offered,  requesting  the  President  to  communicate  all 
papers  bearing  on  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Lieuten- 
antrColonel  Jacobs  aod  Colonel  Wolford.  The  resolution, 
objected  to,  lies  ever.  The  Senate  bill  was  passed,  pro- 
viding for  a special  term  of  court  for  tho  District  of  Indi- 
ana. A resolution  (Mr.  Griswold,  N.  Y.)  was  adopted  di- 
recting an  investigation  of  all  the  facts  as  to  the  practical 
operation  of  the  pension  laws,  as  a system  of  permanent 
relief,  and  to  inquire  into  tne  actual  condition  of  the  pres- 
ent invalids,  and  what  measures  should  be  passed  to  secure 
to  them  employment  independent  of  pensions.  A resolu- 
tion (Mr.  Cox,  O.)  was  adopted  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
communicate  to  this  House  all  communications  on  file  in 
his  office,  with  reference  to  the  difficulties  upon  tho  North, 
ern  borders,  and  which  have  not  beeD  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  A resolution  (Mr.  Littlejohn, 
N.  Y.)  was  referred,  directing  an  inquiry  as  to  tha  estab- 
lishment of  a Navy  Yard  at  Oswego,  New  York.  Mr. 
Schenck  reported,  from  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
a bili  for  the  better  organization  of  the  Subsistence  Depart- 
ment. The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  passed  thanking 
Winslow  and  Cushing.  A bill  (Mr.  Donnelly,  Min.)  was 
referred,  requiring  all  persons  applying  foi  the  benefit  of 
the  pre  emption  and  homestead  law3  to  make  oath  tha* 
they  had  not  deserted  from  the  army,  or  resisted  the  draft, 
or  secreted  themselves  to  avoid  being  enrolled  or  drafted, 
or  discouraged  enlistments,  and  providing  that  whenever 
such  offenses  could  be  proved,  the  land  claimed  should  re- 
vert to  the  Government  Mr  Davis,  of  Maryland,  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaire,  reported  a resolution 
that  Congress  has  a Constitutional  right  to  an  authoritative 
voice  in  declaring  and  prescribing  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  in  the  recognition  of  new  Powers  as 
in  other  matters,  and  it  is  the  Constitutional  duty  of  the 
President  to  respect  that  policy,  not  less  in  diplomatic  re- 
lations than  in  the  use  of  the  National  torce  when  author- 
ized by  law,  and  the  propriety  of  any  declaration  of  for- 
eign policy  by  Congress  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  vote 
which  pronounces  it,  and  such  proposition,  while  pending 
and  undetermined,  is  not  a fit  iopic  of  diplomatic  explana- 
tion with  any  Foreign  Power.  The  resolution  was  tabled, 
69  to  63.  Mr.  Davis  then  asked  to  be  relieved  from  serv- 
ice on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  Ha  said  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  had,  in  the  face  of  all  Europe, 
slapped  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  face,  in  his 
correspondence  with  the  French  Government,  and  he 
askad  the  House  whether  it  would  not  to-day  assert  its  own 
dignity.  Mr.  Cox  said  if  tha  House  should  excuse  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland,  he  himself  would  ask  to  be  excused 
from  further  service  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaire. 
Mr.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  said  a parallel  of  history  was  some- 
times worth  looking  at.  The  foreign  correspondence  with 
France  had  brought  this  question  before  i he  1 louse.  Three 
quarters  of  a century  ago  we  had  a difficulty  with  this 
same  nation,  and  this  difficulty  resulted  in  giving  ns  a pre- 
cedent. The  very  same  objections  and  appeals  were  made 
during  the  Administration  of  Washington  by  Genet,  and 
pre.-  -•<  1 upon  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of  State,  and  he 


called  attention  to  the  facts 
(reading  them  from  the  Life 
of  JeffereoD).  Genet  and 
Jefferson  had  discussed  a 


his  own.  nation,  and  said  it 
ought  not  to  be  adopted 
without  consulting  Con- 
gress. Genet  having  got 
into  a more  moderate  tone, 

Jefferson  stopped  him,  and 
explained  the  functions  of 
our  Government,  saying, 

“that  all  these  questions 
belonged  to  the  Executive 
Department;  and  even  if 
Congress  were  in  session 
they  could  not  be  referred 
to  it.”  Genet  asked  “if 
Congress  was  not  sover- 
eign?” and  Jefferson  said 
“No:”  and  that  Congress 
was  sovereign  only  in  mak- 
ing laws,  the  Executive  in 
executing,  and  the  Judicia- 
ry in  construing  them.  Said 
Genet,  “ Congress  binds  us 
to  treaties  and  their  observ- 
ance." Jefferson  said,  “No, 
there  are  very  few  cases  arising  out  of  treaties  of  which 
Congress  can  take  notice.”  Genet  was  satisfied.  We 
have  the  same  Constitution  which  existed  at  Hint  day 
lie  could  not  see  any  thing  more  mischievous  than  for 
Congress  to  plant  Itself  on  this  resolution.  By  it  we  abso- 
lutely deny  a concurrent  power  on  the  part  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive. It  overturns  the  entire  histoi-y  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  sets  out  on  an  entirely  new  course.  He  thought 
tlie  House  justified  its  self-respect  by  laying  the  resolution 
on  the  table.  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  he  was 
so  obtuse  that  he  had  failed  to  see  the  least  analogy  be- 
tween the  cases  cited  by  the  gentleman  from  Maine.  Jef- 
ferson very  properly  told  Genet  that  Congress  had  no  right 
to  interfere  with  treaty  stipulations — for  treaties,  by  the 
Constitution,  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  This  is 
tho  whole  extent  of  the  precedent.  He  could  not  see  that 
it  had  any  bearing  on  the  question  before  them.  The 
House  refused  to  excuse  Mr.  Davis  from  further  service  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaire.  A bill  (Mr.  Ashley, 
O.)  was  introduced,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  to  guaran- 
tee to  certain  States,  subverted  or  overthrown  by  rebel- 
lion, a republican  form  of  government.  Mr.  Ashley  gave 
notice  that  on  the  6th  of  January  next  he  would  call  up 
the  pending  joint  resolution  from  the  Senate,  proposing  a 
Constitutional  amendment  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  he  would  demand  n vote 
upon  the  resolution  the  Monday  following.  A bill  was 
passed  making  appropriation  for  invalid  nnd  other  pen- 
sions, and  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  establishments.  Also  the  joint  resolution, 
giving  the  true  construction  and  meaning  to  so  much  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Act  as  relates  to  the  tax  on  tobacco 
and  cigars,  and  in  addition  to  the  above,  passed  a bill  pro- 
viding that,  in  computing  the  three  years  allowed  by  the 
twenty-first  section  of  thd  act  entitled : “ An  act  increasing 
temporarily  the  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes,” 
approved  July  14,  1862,  for  the  withdrawal  of  goods  from 
any  public  store  or  bonded  warehouse  for  exportation  to 
foreign  countries,  or  transhipment  to  any  part  of  the 
Pacific  or  western  coast  of  the  United  States,  if  such  ex- 
portation or  transhipment  of  any  goods  shall  enter  for  the 
whole  or  for  any  part  of  the  said  term  of  three  years,  have 
been  prevented  by  reason  of  any  order  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  time  during  which  such  exportation 
or  transhipment  of  such  goods  shall  have  been  sc  prevent- 
ed as  aforesaid,  shall  be  excluded  from  the  said  computa- 
tion. The  House  adjourned  till  the  19th. 

December  19: 

In  the  Senate,  a bill  (Mr.  Grimes,  Iowa)  was  referred, 
to  create  the  rank  of  Vice-Admiral  in  the  navy.  A reso- 
lution (Mr.  Doolittle,  Wis.)  was  referred,  authorizing  the 
President  to  expend  ten  million  of  dollars,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  might  be  necessary  to  bnild  fortifications  and 
floating  batteries  for  the  protection  of  lakes  nnd  frontiers 
against  attacks  of  piratical  and  hostile  expeditions  organ- 
ized in  the  British  provinces  by  enemies  of  the  United 
States.  An  interesting  debate  followed  the  introduction 
of  this  resolution.  Mr.  Sumner  took  the  ground  that  the 
St.  Alban's  raid  had  for  its  purpose  the  embroiling  of  the 
United  States  in  a war  with  England.  He  thought  we 
ought  not  to  be  caught  in  the  trap.  We  were  in  war,  and 
though  we  ought  never  to  cease  to  claim  our  just  rights, 
it  would  be  wiser  to  hold  these  claims  in  abeyance  until 
wo  had  subdued  the  rebellion.  A bill  (Mr.  Lane,  Kansas) 
was  referred,  enabling  the  people  of  Colorado  to  form  a 
State  government.  A bill  (Mr.  Henderson,  Mo.)  was  re- 
ferred to  reimburse  to  the  State  of  Missouri  money  ex- 
pended  for  military  purposes  A joint  resolution  (Mr. 
Henderson)  was  introduced  to  provide  against  the  period- 
ical invasion  of  Missouri  by  the  rebels.  Mr.  Sumner’s 
bill  to  remove  the  disqualification  for  carrying  the  mails 
on  account  of  color  was  passed  21  to  5. 

In  the  House,  a bill  was  introduced  to  amend  the  Rev- 
enue laws  by  changing  the  time  for  levying  the  tax  on 
whisky.  Mr.  Davis,  of  Maryland,  again  introdneed  the 
resolution  laid  on  the  table  on  the  15th,  declaring  the 
right  of  Congress  to  shape  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  passed.  Mr.  Stevens,  from  tho  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  reported  a bill  to  the  effect  that  the 
act  to  provide  internal  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, established  June  30,  1864,  be  amended  in  the 
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fifty-fifth  section  by  striking  out  tho  word  “February” 
wherever  it  occurs,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “Janu- 
ary.” The  second  section  provides  that.  In  addition  to 
the  duty  now  imposed  by  law,  all  spirits  of  domestic  pro- 
duction held  for  sale  on  "the  1st  of  January,  1865,  shall  be 
subject  to  a duty  of  fifty  cents  per  gallon.  The  clause 
levying  an  additional  tax  was  struck  out.  The  bill,  thus 
altered,  was  passed.  The  House  went  into  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  when  Mr.  Spaulding,  of  Ohio,  spoke  of  the 
President's  Message,  indorsing  its  principles,  iu  regard  to 
slavery. 

shekman’s  new  campaign. 

That  Sherman  acted  wisely  in  committing  to  Th  maa 
the  campaign  in  Tennessee,  Hood's  recent  crushing  defeat 
amply  testifies.  As  to  the  wisdom  of  his  own  separate 
course  in  attempting  a march  across  three  huudrul  miles 
of  the  enemy's  territory — that  is  demonstrated  by  the  com- 
pletely successful  result.  .Sherman  has  readied  Savan- 
nah, and,  by  the  capture  cf  Fort  M’Allister  on  the  13th, 
has  succeeded  in  establishing  communication  between  his 
army  and  Dahlgren’s  fleet.  In  a dispatch,  daled  on  the 
evening  of  that  day,  be  declares  that  his  army  is  in  splen- 
did condition  and  “equal  to  any  thing.”  He  has  not  lost 
a wagon  on  the  trip,  but  he  has  destroyed  over  two  hun- 
dred miles  of  rails,  and  consumed  stores  which  were  es- 
sential to  the  Confederate  armies.  He  has  gathered  in  a 
large  supply  of  negroes,  mules,  horses,  etc.,  and  his  teams 
are  in  better  condition  than  when  he  set  out.  He  has  in- 
vested Savannah,  which,  according  to  his  dispatch,  has  a 
garrison  of  15,000,  and  a population  of  25,000.  The  de- 
fense of  Savannah  has  been  committed  to  General  Hardee. 

ADMIRAL  PORTKlt’S  FLEET. 

On  the  13th  of  December  a grand  naval  and  military  ex- 
pedition, under  the  command  respectively  of  Admiral  Por- 
ter and  General  Butler,  left  Hampton  Roads  for  Wilming- 
ton. The  fleet  consists  of  65  war  vessels,  including  some 
of  the  most  formidable  ships  in  the  navy.  Six  of  these 
are  iron-dads.  Upward  of  a hundred  transports  accom- 
pany the  expedition.  There  is  also  good  supply  of  picket- 
boats  provided  with  torpedo  machines.  The  Strirmboliy 
the  largest  of  our  torpedo-boats,  is  included  in  the  list. 
Altogether  the  fleet  mans  820  guns.  General  Weitzel 
accompanies  General  Butler.  The  expedition  probably 
reached  New  Inlet  od  the  16tli.  The  recent  destruction 
of  the  Weldon  Railroad  was  intended  to  prevent  General 
Lee  from  transporting  troops  rapidly  to  the  point  of  attack, 
CO-OPERATIVE  EXPEDITIONS. 

Toward  the  close  of  November  General  Canby  sent  out 
expeditions  from  Vicksburg  and  Baton  Rouge  to  co-oper- 
ate with  Sherman,  The  expedition  from  Vicksburg,  con- 
sisting of  2000  cavalry  under  E.  D.  Ostrand,  returned 
December  4.  On  the  27th  this  column,  after  having 
moved  on  Jackson,  attacked  and  destroyed  the  Big  Black 
bridge  on  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad.  This  move- 
ment cut  Hood  off  from  large  quantities  of  supplies  and 
stores  which  had  been  accumulated  at  Jackson,  Thirty 
miles  of  the  track  were  destroyed,  including  culverts,  nnd 
2600  bales  of  cotton.  The  column  frtim  Baton  Rouge,  un- 
der General  Davidson,  advanced  in  the  direction  of  Mo- 
bile. 

A NEW  DRAFT. 

A call  has  been  made  for  three  hundred  thousand  more 
men,  to  supply  deficiencies  occasioned  by  large  credits  al- 
lowed in  the  previous  draft. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

Our  Minister  to  Prance,  the  Hon.  William  I-  Dayton, 
died  December  1,  of  apoplexy,  while  on  a visit  to  the 
Hfitel  du  Louvre,  in  Paris. 

Burbridge,  accompanied  by  Stoneman’s  command,  has 
captured  Bristol,  in  Breckinridge's  rear,  on  the  Virginia 
and  East  Tennessee  Railroad.  He  then  advanced  np  the 
railroad  and  took  Abingdon.  It  was  expected  by  the  reb- 
els that  Saltville  would  be  attacked.  * 

Hood's  official  report  of  the  battle  of  Franklin  claims  a 
victory,  and  the  capture  of  1009  prisoners.  He  admits  the 
loss  of  one  Major-General  and  five  Brigadier-General* 
killed,  one  Major-General  and  five  Brigadiers  wounded, 
besides  Brigadier-Gdneral  Gordon  captured. 
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A CHRISTMAS  BALLAD. 

In  the  far-off  Polar  seas, 

Far  beyond  the  Hebrides, 

Where  the  icebergs,  towering  high, 
Seem  to  pierce  the  wintry  sky, 

And  the  fur-clad  Esquimaux 
Glide  in  sledges  o’er  the  snow, 

Dwells  St.  Nick,  a merry  wight, 
Patron  saint  of  Christmas  night. 

Solid  walls  of  massive  ice, 

Bearing  many  a quaint  device, 
Flanked  by  graceful  turrets  twain, 
Clear  as  clearest  porcelain, 

Rearing  at  a lofty  height 
Christ’s  pure  cross  in  simple  white, 
Carven  with  surpassing  art 
From  an  iceberg’s  crystal  heart. 

Here  St.  Nick,  in  royal  state, 

Dwells  until  December  late 
Clips  the  days  at  either  end, 

And  the  nights  each  way  extend; 
Then  with  his  attendant  sprites 
Scours  the  earth  on  wintry  nights, 
Bringing  back  in  well-filled  hands 
Children’s  gifts  from  many  lands. 

Here  are  whistles,  tops,  and  toys, 
Meant  to  g'adden  little  boys ; 

Skates  and  sleds  that  soon  will  glide 
O’er  the  ice  or  steep  hill-side. 

Here  are  dolls  with  flaxen  curls, 

Sure  to  charm  the  little  girls; 
Christmas  books,  with  pictures  gay, 
For  this  welcome  holiday. 

In  the  court  the  reindeer  wait; 

Filled  the  sledge  with  costly  freight. 
As  the  first  faint  shadow  falls 
Promptly  from  his  icy  halls 
Steps  St.  Nick,  and  grasps  the  rein : 
Straight  his  coursers  scour  the  plain, 
And  afar,  in  measured  time, 

Sounds  the  sleigh-bells’’  silver  chime. 

Like  an  arrow  from  the  bow 
Speed  the  reindeer  o’er  the  snow. 
Onward!  Now  the  loaded  sleigh 
Skirts  the  shores  of  Hudson’s  Bay. 
Onward,  till  the  stunted  tree 
Gains  a loftier  majesty, 

And  the  curling  smoke-wreaths  rise 
Under  less  inclement  skies. 

Built  upon  a hill-side  steep 
Lies  a city  wrapt  in  sleep. 

Up  and  down  the  lonely  street 
Sleepy  watchmen  pace  their  beat. 
Little  heeds  them  Santa  Claus; 

Not  for  him  are  human  laws. 

With  a leap  he  leaves  the  ground, 
Scales  the  chimney  at  a bound. 

Five  small  stockings  hang  below, 

Five  small  stockings  in  a row. 

From  his  pocket  blithe  St.  Nick 
Fills  the  waiting  stockings  quick: 

Some  with  sweetmeats,  some  with  toys, 
Gifts  for  girls,  and  gifts  for  boys; 
Mounts  the  chimney  like  a bird, 

And  the  hells  are  once  more  heard. 

Santa  Claus!  Good  Christmas  Saint, 
In  whose  heart  no  selfish  taint 
Findeth  place,  some  homes  there  be 
Where  no  stockings  wait  for  thee — 
Homes  where  sad  young  faces  wear 
Painful  marks  of  Want  and  Care, 

And  the  Christmas  morning  brings 
No  fair  hope  of  better  things. 

Can  you  not  some  crumbs  bestow 
On  these  children  steeped  in  woe; 

Steal  a single  look  of  care 
Which  their  sad  young  faces  wear; 
From  your  overflowing  store 
Give  to  them  whose  hearts  are  sore? 
No  sad  eyes  should  greet  the  mom 
When  the  infant  Christ  was  bom. 


GENERAL  WARREN’S  RAID. 

One  of  the  most  successful  expeditions  against 
General  Lee’s  communications  was  that  undertaken 
recently  by  General  Warren  in  his  raid  on  the 
Weldon  Railroad,  which  we  illustrate  on  pages  836 
and  837.  The  Fifth  Corps,  accompanied  by  Mott’s 
Division  of  the  Second  and  Gregg’s  Cavalry,  made 
up  the  expeditionary  force  which  set  out  December 
7,  having  been  previously  withdrawn  from  the  lines 
around  Petersburg  and  massed  near  the  Avery 
House.  In  the  midst  of  a driving  rain,  which  con- 
tinued all  day  and  the  next  night,  Warren  moved 
rapidly  down  the  Jerusalem  Road  to  the  Nottawav 
River,  which  he  crossed  by  means  of  a pontoon  at 
Freeman’s  Bridge.  The  next  day,  leaving  a cav- 
alry guard  at  the  crossing,  and  protected  on  his 
flanks  by  cavalry,  he  continued  his  march  through 
Sussex  Court  House,  east  of  the  railroad,  toward 
Nottoway  Bridge.  This  point  was  covered  by  the 
enemy’s  cavalry,  which  was  steadily  driven  hack. 
The  bridge  was  reached  at  noon  and  destroyed.  It 
was  200  feet  long,  and  spanned  the  Nottoway  River. 
The  raiding  column  was  now  secure  against  any  at- 
tack from  Petersburg,  and  completely  annihilated 
the  railroad  south  of  the  bridge  for  a distance  of 
eight  miles.  The  track  was  lifted  up,  ties  and  rails 
together,  as  shown  in  one  of  our  sketches,  and 
heaped  in  piles  and  burned.  The  bonfire,-  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  presented  a brilliant  specta- 
cle. The  rain  had  ceased,  and  it  was  now  bitter 
cold,  and  this  fact  did  not  diminish  the  zest  of  the 


soldiers  for  making  bonfires.  Jarret’s  D6pot  was 
burned  early  in  the  morning  of  the  9th,  and  the 
work  of  destruction  continued  thence  southward. 
During  the  day  two  bridges — each  60  feet  long — 
were  burned,  and  at  night  Warren  had  reached 
Bellfield  Station,  near  the  Meherrin  River.  Twenty 
miles  of  the  railroad  had  been  completely  destroyed, 
and  no  opposition  bad  been  encountered.  A recon- 
noissance  toward  Hicksford  on  the  river  having  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  the  enemy  was  strongly  posted 
at  that  point,  with  considerable  artillery,  Warren 
turned  northward  on  the  10th.  On  the  return  the 
town  of  Sussex  Court  House  was  burned  in  retalia- 
tion for  the  murder  of  several  of  our  soldiers  by  the 
enemy  at  that  point.  A large  number  of  contra- 
bands accompanied  the  returning  column. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  General  Warren’s 
raid  it  must  be  remembered  that  Lee  had  previous- 
ly contrived  to  convey  a large  amount  of  supplies  to 
his  army  by  means  of  the  Boydton  plank-road,  which 
connected  the  Southside  Railroad  with  the  point 
where  the  Weldon  had  been  Interrupted.  He  had 
also  nearly  completed  a branch  railroad  from  Stony 
Creek  Station  to  the  Southside  Road.  The  portion 
of  the  railroad  destroyed  by  Warren  is  south  of 
Stony  Creek  Station,  and  until  the  road  is  repaired 
Lee  is  entirely  cut  off  from  eastern  North  Carolina, 
and  from  the  portion  of  Virginia  east  of  the  Weldon 
Road.  This  raid  will  be  of  great  service  to  General 
Grant  ; its  work  was  done  in  three  days,  and  it  was 
effected  with  the  loss  of  less  than  one  hundred  meg. 
The  great  success  of -the  expedition  was  due  to  Gen- 
eral Warren's  skill,  and  to  his  personal  superin- 
tendence at  every  point.  The  Fifth  Corps  covered 
itself  with  glory,  and  especially  General  Craw- 
ford’s Division,  which  had  the  advance. 


CAPTURE  OF  THE  “ARMSTRONG.” 

We  give  on  page  837  an  illustration  of  the  chase 
and  capture  of  the  blockade-runner  Armstrong  by 
our  gun-boats.  She  was  captured  4th  instant,  eighty 
miles  off  Wilmington,  by  the  steamers  R.  R.  Cuy- 
ler,  Mackinaw,  and  Gettysburg , after  an  exciting 
chase  of  eight  hours,  during  which  nearly  one  hun- 
dred shot  and  shell  were  fired,  one  of  the  shells 
striking  her  on  the  starboard  quarter,  then  bursting 
and  setting  her  on  fire.  The  fire  was  extinguished 
before  any  serious  damage  was  done.  The  Arm- 
strong is  very  fast,  and  averages  fourteen  miles  per 
hour.  She  is  an  iron  side-wheel  steamer  of  700  tons 
burden.  She  was  on  her  first  trip  from  Wilming- 
ton, and  was  laden  with  cotton. 


MARGARET  MILLER. 


A STORY  IN  NINE  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  late  that  night  when  the  little  steamer 
came  to  her  moorings.  Twice  she  got  aground, 
with  the  prospect  of  waiting  for  the  returning 
tide;  but  “All  hands  forward!”  and  she  slid 
over  the  shoals  in  triumph.  Vainly  we  urged 
Robert  to  disregard  the  call,  and  avoid  the  misty 
night-air  by  remaining  in  the  cabin.  He  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  while  ladies  were  assisting 
to  lighten  the  boat.  The  consequence  was  an 
increased  hoarseness  next  morning,  accompanied 
with  great  weariness  and  weakness. 

Neither  of  us  went  to  breakfast;  for,  with 
broken  rest  and  solicitude,  I was  almost  as  much 
exhausted  as  my  brother. 

Colonel  Hamilton  came  at  ten  to  give  Robert 
another  taste  of  the  pine-woods — “ Perhaps  the 
last,  ” he  said — and  was  surprised  to  find  him  so 
ill. 

“But  you’ll  be  all  right  again  in  a day  or 
two,”  he  said,  encouragingly.  “Every  conva- 
lescent has  ‘pull-backs,’  to  teach  him  prudence 
perhaps.” 

“Or  patience,”  my  brother  responded,  in  a 
tone  in  which  grief  and  gentleness  were  pain 
fully  apparent. 

“ Some  of  us  have  need  to  be  taught  that,  my 
dear  fellow,  but  not  you.  I had  never  strength 
to  endure  suffering,  physical  or  mental,  for  a 
moment  without  murmuring.” 

Colonel  Hamilton’s  voice  was  almost  as  soft  as 
my  brother’s. 

“ I shall  come  to  yon  again  directly  after  din- 
ner,” he  said,  as  he  turned  to  leave  the  room. 
“Your  sister  will  need  a siesta.” 

“I  have  been  trying  to  prevail  upon  her  to 
take  either  rest  or  a ride  this  morning,”  Robert 
said. 

“My  carriage  is  at  the  door,  and  I would 
gladly  accompany  her  to  another  of  my  flower- 
gardens.  Possibly  we  might  discover  the  brace- 
let lost  on  that  other  very  unfortunate  excursion,  ” 
he  added,  turning  to  me. 

It  is  true  I had  lost  the  bracelet  with  which  I 
encircled  my  bouquet;  but  never  having  men- 
tioned the  circumstance  it  puzzled  me  to  under- 
stand how  the  Colonel  should  have  learned  the 
fact.  There  was  not  a ray  of  intelligence  in  the 
glance  which  met  my  look  of  inquiry,  only  a 
quiet  waiting  for  a decision  of  the  question  of 
the  ride. 

“ I am  too  fatigued  to  ride  this  morning,  hut 
the  siesta  is  a temptation  to  which  I will  yield 
willingly.” 

Robert  and  I dined  together  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  dressing-gown  and  slippers.  lie  was 
more  comfortable  than  in  the  morning,  and  spoke 
with  comparative  ease,  though  the  cherry-like 
glow  of  his  cheeks  mocked  the  fainter  bloom  of 
health.  While  we  were  lingering  over  our  coffee 
the  Colonel  came  to  fulfill  his  promise. 

“ Guiltless  of  cigar,”  my  brother  said,  smiling 
him  a welcome,  and  motioning  him  to  be  seated 
at  the  same  time. 

“Guiltless  of  coffee  and  bananas  also,”  he  re- 
turned, nodding  significantly  at  our  dessert. 

“ So  much  the  better.  These  bananas  came 


by  the  last  boat  from  Key  West,  and  are  very 
fine.”  • 

Jimmy  was  ordered  to  bring  an  extra  cup  and 
plate.  I played  hostess  until  a second  cup  of 
coffee  was  offered  and  declined,  then  retired. 

A long,  unbroken  slumber,  a sweet  consequent 
of  the  last  night’s  nervous  wakefulness,  ensued. 
The  last  thing  I heard  was  the  low,  indistinct 
sound  of  the  gentlemen’s  voices  in  the  adjoining 
apartment.  When  I awoke  the  sun  was  far 
down  in  the  west.  Listening,  I heard  no  sound 
from  my  brother’s  room,  and  wondered  whether 
he  had  not  gone  below.  A few  minutes  sufficed 
for  my  toilet ; then  raising  the  latch  softly,  I en- 
tered, and  found  him  sleeping  upon  the  sofa,  the 
Colonel  still  sitting  beside  him,  and  holding  his 
hand  as  tenderly  as  a woman. 

“I  talked  your  brother  to  sleep,”  he  said, 
apologetically. 

“He  is  no  worse,  I hope?” 

“Oh  no!  only  a little  fatigued.  A day  or 
two  of  rest  will  bring  him  up  again,  I think.” 

“ I am  afraid  I slept  longer  than  you  stipula- 
ted for.  I am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
care  of  my  brother.” 

“ You  will  accept  nothing  for  yourself  then  ?" 

“Nothing.” 

He  was  gone,  and  I sat  down  in  the  seat  he 
had  just  deserted.  My  brother  slept  still,  though 
disturbedly.  Changes,  like  crowding  thoughts, 
passed  over  his  countenance  so  rapidly  as  to  alarm 
me.  He  whispered  inarticulately  at  first ; then, 
his  features  culmingdown  to  a smile,  he  uttered, 
distinctly,  “Whatever  happen,  you  promise  then 
never  to  lose  sight  of  her:”  and  held  his  breath 
like  one  listening  for  a reply. 

I answered — 1 ‘ Never !’’  thinking  he  might  be 
dreaming  of  home  and  Aunt  Hannah. 

“God  bless  you,  my  good  friend!”  was  his 
earnest  response.  So  earnest  it  awoke  him ! 
His  eyes  fastened  upon  me  inquiringly,  and  he 
said, 

“ I thought  Hamilton  was  with  me,  Margv  !” 

“He  has  just  left  you,”  I replied.  “I  slept 
the  whole  afternoon,  and  he  sat  with  you  until 
I came.” 

“He  is  one  of  the  kindest  of  men,  Majgy !” 

“Every  one  appears  to  think  so,  Robert.”" 

“And  jvhy  do  you  not  like  him?” 

“I  accord  to  him  noble  qualities,  but  noble 
qualities  should  not  blind  one  to  radical  de- 
fects.” p 

“What  are  the  faults  you  discover  in  him ?” 

“The  chief  of  all — disloyalty  /” 

The  next  morning  we  were  aroused  by  the 
stage-liora  blowing  vigorously  for  the  Hillsboro 
ferry-man.  It  seemed  to  say — “Hasten  up!  I 
bring  you  news,  great  news  for  the  glorious 
cause.”  Every  one  in  Tampa  knew  the  lan- 
guage of  Jerry  Dining’s  horn  when  it  neared 
the  river ; and  there  was  a general  rush  for  the 
ferry. 

“What  next?”  I asked  myself,  ns  the  shouts 
of  the  men  and  boys  penetrated  to  the  heart  of 
the  town.  “ Has  Fort  Pickens  so  soon  followed 
Sumter,  or  another  cowardly  Twiggs  delivered 
the  arsenals  and  arms  of  another  State  into  the 
hands  of  rebels  and  traitors?” 

Neither ; but  the  blood  of  Massachusetts  men 
had  reddened  the  streets  of  Baltimore  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  ^f  Lexington.  For 
this,  bonfires  were  lighted  and  the  crowd  huz- 
zaed. 

Robert  was  unable  to  go  down  to  breakfast, 
and  I went  alone.  All  was  excitement  and  eb- 
ullition. Maryland  had  shown  herself  worthy 
of  a place  in  the  Southern  Constellation.  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  scoundrel  Butler  were  on  their 
way  South ; South  Carolina  and  the  heroic  Max- 
ey  Gregg  were  on  their  way  North ; there  was* 
fun  ahead ; one  man  to  six  was  all  the  South 
wanted ! • 

God  of  heavens ! what  an  hour,  when  the  sons 
of  patriots  strike  at  their  country’s  flag,  and 
brothers  delight  in  brothers’  blood  ! Only  a few 
looked  grave  that  morning,  as  though  civil  war 
were  not  so  very  fine  a thing  to  be  jubilant  over 
after  all. 

Colonel  Hamilton  was  not  at  table.  Mrs.  Har- 
ris, who  seldom  left  her  room  in  the  morning,  was 
all  animation,  and  said  she  would  go  home  on 
the  next  steamer,  as  no  doubt  her  negroes  would 
hear  about  the  war  and  run  away  if  they  got  a 
chance.  Miss  Kittie  forgot  her  mirth,  and  spoke 
in  a tone  subdued  and  quiet. 

We  all  met  at  dinner,  when  the  war-news  was 
again  the  exciting  theme.  Robert  and  I re- 
mained silent  until  a lady  whom  I disliked  said, 
maliciously,  I fancied:  “We  are  going  to  have 
more  speeches  at  the  Court-house  to-night^  Miss 
Miller,  to  rouse  up  the  people.  Will  you  go  and 
listen  ?” 

“ Thank  you,  no,  Madam ! It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  abroad  to  hear  treason  nowadays.” 

Every  eye  at  the  table  was  upon  me,  I felt 
certain.  I looked  only  at  Robert,  who  sat  as 
undisturbed  as  though  I had  simply  said  “No” 
to  the  offer  of  bread  or  butter. 

“Who  are  to  be  the  speakers?"  Miss  Kittie 
asked,  more  in  the  tone  of  one  who  would  break 
a disagreeable  silence  than  who  cares  for  inform- 
ation. 

“Madam Rumor  is  not  communicative  on  that 
point,”  she  replied,  gayly.  “With  strictest  in- 
quiry I could  only  learn  that  our  friend  Colonel 
Hamilton  here  would  improve  the  occasion,  and 
that  the  new  preacher,  whose  secession  views 
have  already  been  somewhat  elaborated,  would 
not.  How  do  you  think  the  Colonel  will  con- 
strue your  remark,  Miss  Miller  ?” 

I was  indignant,  but  managed  to  smother  both 
aDger  and  contempt  so  as  to  reply  haughtily  and 
coolly: 

“It  is  of  no  consequence  to  me,  Madam,  how 
he  construes  it.  If  it  suit  him,  he  can  accept  it ; 
if  not,  he  is  at  liberty  to  reject  it.” 

The  gentleman  of  whom  we  were  speaking  sat 
obliquely  opposite  me.  There  was  neither  frown 
nor  scowl  on  his  face,  snch  as  I often  noticed 


when  he  was  displeased.  On  the  contrary,  I 
thought  he  looked  amused,  and  it  annoyed  me. 

Miss  Kittie  and  I went  out  on  the  upper  pi- 
azza after  dinner,  while  the  gentlemen  were 
smoking  below. 

“I  don’t  understand  a thing  what  all  this 
quarrel  is  about,”  she  said,  sadly.  “If  the 
South  is  in  the  wrong  I don’t^ish  to  know,  for 
I am  a Southerner.  But  I don’t  see,  any  how, 
why  individuals  need  indulge  in  personal  spite, 
like  that  impertinent  old  thing  at  table.  I can 
not  help  liking  you  just  as  well  as  though  vou 
had  been  born  in  my  grandfather  Gadsden’s 
State  instead  of  my  grandfather  Harris’s ; and  I 
wish  you  and  your  brother  would  go  home  with 
us  to  Mississippi." 

“Brave  for  Miss  Kittie  Harris!”  exclaimed  a 
voice  before  I had  time  to  reply  to  her  warm- 
hearted words,  and  Colonel  Hamilton  stood  near 
us,  knocking  the  ashes  from  his  cigar.  “Those 
are  my  sentiments,  well  expressed.  We  have 
too  many  haters  on  our  side,  and  I have  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  feeling  is  most  heartily  recipro- 
cated.” 

“I  will  answer  for  the  North,  Sir,”  I returned, 
warmly.  “The  North  feels  no  hatred  against 
the  South.  She  loves  our  common  country,  and 
is  simply  determined  to  stand  by  it,  and. not  suf- 
fer it  to  be  overthrown,  even  though  compelled'" 
to  crush  its  foes.” 

“You  speak  very  warmly,  Miss  Margy.” 

“I  speak  as  I feel,  then.  When  the  troops 
of  the  United  States  can,  if  necessity  require, 
march  from  Maine  to  Texas,  and  from  Texas  to 
Maine  again  peaceably,  I shall  be  able  to  speak 
more  calmly  and  coolly.” 

“ A lady  ought  at  all  times  to  be  safe  in  speak- 
ing her  sentiments  freely  and  openly.  But  every 
cause  has  its  fanatics  and  its  unprincipled  men, 
who  scruple  at  nothing  in  a crisis  like  this.  For 
your  brother’s  sake,  then,  I beg  you  to  be  guard- 
ed, Miss  Miller.” 

“Do  not  think,  Sir,  my  brother  would  seek 
safety  by  infidelity  to  his  country.  If  he  could 
be  so  base  I would  disown  him.” 

He  bowed  and  retired.  Miss  Kittie  and  I 
were  again  alone,  and  fell  to  speculating  on  the 
probabilities  of  a blockade,  and  whether  Tampa 
was  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  put  in  the  cat- 
alogue of  Southern  ports.  Chris  had  commenced 
the  packing  of  their  trunks,  that  they  might  be 
ready  at  a minute’s  warning  when  the  next 
steamer  was  signaled.  It  was  due  the  next  day, 
and  Kittie  begged  we  would  accompany  them 
down  tlie  Bay. 

While  we  were  talking  about  it,  and  planning 
a correspondence,  Robert  came  with  a letter  for 
me.  There  was  an  unmistakable  look  of  anxiety 
on  his  face,  though  masked  with  a smile. 

“A  letter  for  you  from  New  York,  Margy. 

I was  expecting  one  myself,  but  it  did  not 
come.” 

“ I will  read  you  mine,  then,  as  a sort  of  com- 
pensation,” I said,  soothingly.  “It  is  from  a 
mutual  friend,  and  gives  account  of  a great  dem- 
onstration at  Union  Square.” 

I began  to  read,  and  when  I came  to  where 
the  battle-rent  flag  of  Sumter  was  taken  amidst 
deafening  cheers  to  the  bronze  statue  and  placed 
in  the  hand  of  the  “Father  of  his  Country”  by 
the  very  same  man  who  had  nailed  it  to  the 
mast  amidst  the  storm  of  rebel  shot  and  shell, 
my  brother’s  feelings  overcame  him,  and  he  wept 
like  a child.  Kittie’s  eyes  moistened  also;  but 
it  was  not  one  of  my  moments  of  tenderness. 
Had  I been  a man  I would  have  made  a speech 
then  and  there,  for  I felt  strong  enough  for  mar- 
tyrdom. 

Colonel  Hamilton’s  carriage  stood  at  t he  door. 
It  was  not  long  before  we  heard  his  well-known 
step,  firm  and  equal,  though  soft  as  a w oman’s. 
He  came,  looked  inquiringly  from  one  to  an- 
other, as  though  suddenly  checked  in  what  he 
wished  to  say,  and  uncertain  whether  he  might 
not  be  an  intruder. 

“Read  this,”  I said,  holding  out  the  open  let- 
ter by  a sudden  impulse,  “ and  see  how  loyal 
men  and  women  still  love  their  country.” 

He  took  it  without  a word,  sat  down  upon 
one  of  the  vacant  seats,  and  read  it  carefully 
from  beginning  to  end.  Once  his  hand  passed 
over  his  eyes,  as  though  they  were  misty;  but 
when  he  returned  the  letter  without  a single  re- 
mark there  w as  no  trace  of  feeling  whatever. 

“ I came  to  invite  you  for  a short  drive  this 
evening — ‘positively  the  last,’ ” he  said,  turning 
to  Robert.  “ Are  you  able  ? I think  of  leaving 
town  to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow  will  be  a very  unlucky  day  for 
us  then,”  returned  my  brother. 

“ Don’t  go  to-morrow,  Colonel  Hamilton,”  in- 
terposed Kittie.  “I  want  you  all  to  go  down 
the  Bay  with  us.  I think  it  will  he  easier  to 
say  good-by  there  than  here.  Please  stay  just 
one  more  day.” 

“I  would  gladly  be  persuaded,  Miss  Kittie, 
but  my  letters  to-day  are  imperative.  I have 
never  before  felt  reluctance  in  leaving  Tampa.” 

I brought  my  brother’s  palmetto  and  dust- 
coat  when  he  decided  to  ride,  then  went  with 
Kittie  to  sit  with  her  mother  until  tea. 

Early  that  night  the  citizens  began  to  gather 
around  the  Court-house.  We  heard  loud  cheer- 
ing for  Beauregard  and  the  Baltimore  boys; 
cheering  again  for  South  Carolina  and  Maxey 
Gregg ; then  a vociferous  call  for  Colonel  Ham- 
ilton. 

He  was  smoking  on  the  lower  piazza,  but  at 
the  call  arose  and  walked  leisurely  toward  the 
assembled  crowd.  Not  long  after  we  heard  his 
voice  in  earnest  declamation,  though  unable  to 
distinguish  what  he  said.  That  it  was  satisfac- 
tory, however,  wa^  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
noisy  shouts  that  succeeded,  and  the  man  stood 
publicly  committed  to  the  cause  I hated. 

Robert  felt  the  parting  more  than  I antici- 
pated. 1 had  never  seen  him  so  overcome  sinc  e 
the  day  we  left  home.  I left  him  and  the  Col- 
onel together,  and  ran  away  to  Kittie’s  room, 
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for  their  grief  was  sympathetic.  Afore  than 
half  an  hour  elapsed  before  the  latter  came  to 
the  door  of  Mrs.  Harris’s  room  to  say  farewell. 
He  offered  me  his  hand  a second  time,  and  said, 
'‘Remember  me  always  as  your  brother’s  friend 
and  yours,  Miss  Margy.”  The  touch  of  his  hand 
for  a moment  became  a pressure,  and  he  was 
gone. 

I did  not  return  to  Robert  until  he  sent  for 
me ; then  the  name  of  his  friend  was  broached 
by  neither  of  ns.  We  talked  of  Kittie,  however ; 
he  regretting  that  he  felt  unable  to  accompany 
the  little  party  from  the  hotel  to  the  steamer,  and 
insisting  that  I should  go  without  him.  All 
day  we  waited  iu  momentary  expectation  of  the 
signal  which  would  take  away  another  friend 
whom  we  had  found  in  that  far  Southern  land. 
It  was  nearly  nightfall  when  it  came  at  last. 

The  prospect  of  a moonlight  excursion  could 
not  induce  me  to  leave  Robert,  who  had  been 
out  of  spirits  all  day.  In  vain  Miss  Kittie 
laughed,  and  tried  to  say  gay  things  as  usual  to 
both  of  us — descriptive  of  the  times  we  would 
have  when  we  came  “ to  make  that  visit  to  the 
old  plantation.”  She  broke  down  in  the  midst, 
and  burst  into  a flood  of  weeping.  We  put  our 
arms  around  her,  and  held  her  fast  until  Chris 
came  the  second  time  to  take  her  away. 

“ I will  write  to  you  every  mail,”  she  said ; 
“ every  single  mail ! Don’t  forget  me.  ” 

We  stood  on  the  piazza  waving  the  departing 
carriage  until  it  was  out  of  sight ; then  hand  in 
hand  went  back  to  our  own  rooms,  feeling  more 
than  ever  that  we  were  alone — “strangers  in  a 
strange  land.” 

A letter  from  Colonel  Hamilton  came  the  next 
week,  postmarked  Tallahassee.  I did  not  read 
it,  but  from  its  cheering  influence  on  Robert  in- 
ferred it  was  the  bearer  of  agreeable  tidings. 
The  Colonel's  name  seldom  passed  between  us. 
I sometimes  wished  Robert  would  speak  of  him, 
knowing  how  much  he  missed  him. 

But  the  first  thing  that  really  enlivened  us  was 
Miss  Kittie’s  journal,  sent  back  from  New  Or- 
leans. It  was  a document  calculated  to  dispel 
heart-shadows,  like  its  fair  originator;  and  we 
laughed  ns  heartily  over  “ Kittie’s  three  days’  ad- 
venture at  sea”  as  we  had  often  done  at  her  wild 
gayety  on  land.  Chris’s  sea-sickness,  and  her 
mother’s  anxiety  to  get  home  before  the  darkeys 
heard  the  war-news,  were  worthy  of  an  artist. 

Our  friends  had  been  gone  a month,  and  we 
were  learning  to  live  without  them,  riding,  when 
Robert  was  able,  in  the  morning,  lounging  on 
the  piazzas  and  reading  the  news  at  evening. 
Our  kind  host  and  hostess  were  indefatigable  in 
their  exertions  for  our  comfort  and  happiness, 
no  less  in  their  attempts  to  shield  from  petty  an- 
noyances than  in  efforts  to  give  positive  pleasure. 
We  came  to  regard  the  war  as  a fixed  fact,  our 
separation  from  home  complete.  Day  after  day 
we  had  heard  the  silver  cords  of  the  dear  old 
Union  parting,  and  thought  sorrowfully  of  the 
deeds  of  our  fathers ; of  their  toil  and  sufferings, 
their  hopes  and  prayers,  while  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  their  glorious  work. 

We  thought  again  of  the  blessed  fruits  of  that 
Union ; of  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness 
which  had  flowed  in  like  a river,  until  tyrants 
grew  pale  before  the  majesty  of  the  infant  nation, 
ready  to  match  its  strength  with  giants  of  the 
Old  World.  We  thought,  too,  of  the  comrades 
who  had  stood  side  by  side  in  the  Senate-Cham- 
ber and  on  the  battle-field  while  that  nation  was 
walking  from  glory  to  glory — parted  now,  and 
grown  to  mortal  foes ; and  more  sorrowfully  still 
we  thought  of  brothers  of  the  same  parents  and 
hearth-stone  who  had  become  more  bitter  in 
their  enmity  than  the  sons  of  strangers.  Then 
the  mocking  shouts,  already  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance from  loud-mouthed  despots,  grated  in  my 
ears,  until  I could  have  fallen  on  my  knees  in  all 
humility,  and  begged  our  misguided  brethren  to 
return  to  our  father’s  house. 

Such  thoughts  were  the  result  of  calm,  undis- 
turbed reflection.  But  let  the  antagonist  have 
spoken  again  to  assert  the  principle,  or  palliate 
the  offense  of  those  same  erring  men,  and  gentle 
thoughts  world  have  taken  wing  in  a moment ; 
we  would  have  reasserted  “ No  truce  with  trai- 
tors ; no  concession  nor  compromise ; no  on 
the  bitter  waters  of  strife ; justice  is  inflexible, 
and  demands  the  uttermost  farthing.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

I have  come  now  to  the  saddest  leaf  of  my 
record.  After  lingering  over  trifling  incidents 
to  keep  the  great  event  as  far  away  as  possible, 
it  must  be  met  here  again  in  imagination  as  it 
hud  to  be  met  first  in  terrible  reality.  Months 
and  years  of  heartaching  have  not  deadened 
the  pang.  I have  learned  to  think  of  other 
loved  and  lost  ones  with  a sort  of  pensive  pleas- 
ure; but  Robot’s  memory  is  forevr.  watered 
with  tears.  Never  until  death  closes  the  gates 
of  life  behind  me  also  shall  I cease  to  lament 
thee,  O my  brother ! 

Brief  as  the  final  struggle  of  his  existence  will 
be  my  record  of  his  closing  life.  It  is  too  pain- 
ful to  linger  over.  I thought  him  better,  at 
least  no  worse,  and  so  wrote  to  Kittie  on  the 
very  morning  of  his  death.  Familiarity  with 
his  gentle,  invalid  ways,  with  his  habitual  cough, 
sometimes  better,  sometimes  worse,  with  his  pa- 
tient weakness  and  weariness,  made  me  insensi- 
ble to  the  ever-present  danger.  Moreover,  from 
the  first  I had  fully  believed  the  change  of  cli- 
mate would  effect  an  ultimate  cure.  That  he 
knew  better,  and  saw  the  event  not  far  distant, 
I know  now  from  the  testimony  of  his  own  words, 
the  last  he  penned : 

—“The  time  is  at  hand  when  I shall  have  to  claim  the 

irillment  of  your  promise.  I have  not  a single  doubt  of 
V II,  fidelity  to  the  sacred  trust  imposed  on  you— not  one. 

I i i'i|v  fear  lest,  in  these  uncertain  times,  your  life  may  he 
cut  iff  untimely.  I have  nothing  to  repeat,  nothing  fur- 
ther to  add.  Do  not  try  to  come  to  me.  Death  has  no 
terrors,  and  but  one  pang.  O God,  how  bitter  1 Poor 
Margy  1 I can  not  tell  her,  nor  would  it  avail  to  lighten 
the  stroke.  You  cai£»y,  when  it  to  al^  over,  how  much 


more  I have  suffered  for  her  than  for  myself.  My  dear 
Colonel,  what  should  I have  done  without  you  ? I thank 
Heaven  hourly  for  giving  me  such  a friend.  Your  two 
letters  are  sealed  carefully,  aud  marked — to  be  returned. 
Take  my  dying  love  and  blessing.” 

Little  did  I think  when  placing  the  writing  ma- 
terials before  him  what  he  was  about  to  write, 
or  that  the  precious  words  would  ever  be  return- 
ed to  me,  to  be  read,  wept  over,  and  preserved 
among  my  dearest  treasures. 

We  had  spoken  the  day  previous  of  going  with 
the  Major  to  fish  for  sheep-head  in  the  Hillsboro. 
He  came  for  us ; Robert  complained  of  dullness 
and  indisposition  to  make  the  effort.  The  Ma- 
jor did  not  urge  him,  but  promised  a splendid 
fry  for  dinner. 

After  he  was  gone  Robert  lay  upon  the  sofa 
and  slept  until  noon ; awoke  with  a sense  of 
chilliness,  although  it  was  June  in  a tropical 
climate.  I wrapped  him  in  blankets,  and  sent 
for  a physician  without  feeling  much  alarm. 
When  he  came,  he  was  sleeping  again  very 
heavily.  He  examined  his  pulse,  felt  of  his 
limbs,  and  inquired  if  he  had  slept  as  usual  the 
preceding  night.  I thought  so.  He  ordered 
warm  balm  tea  to  promote  perspiration,  and 
said  he  would  call  again  in  the  evening.  It 
would  be  better  not  to  disturb  him. 

Dinner  was  sent  up.  I waited  for  him,  and 
sat  hour  after  hour  thinking  how  much  he  would 
be  refreshed  by  such  quiet  sleep.  Not  a shadow 
flitted  over  his  features ; he  slept  without  a mur- 
mur, as  though  mind  and  body  were  alike  steeped 
in  repose,  until  almost  nightfall,  when  his  eyes 
unclosed  and  fastened  upon  me  inquiringly. 
How  bright  they  looked  in  their  fixed,  earnest 
gaze! 

“ What  a nice  long  sleep  you  have  had,  Rob- 
ert ! Do  you  feel  better  for  it?” 

He  would  have  spoken,  but  began  to  cough, 
and  motioned  for  the  bowl,  at  the  same  time 
putting  his  handkerchief  to  his  lips.  He  could 
not  conceal  it  this  time.  One  scream  brought 
half  a dozen  persons  to  the  door.  Robert’s  hand 
grasped  mine  convulsively,  his  head  drooped  on 
my  shoulder,  while  the  red  tide  was  pouring  fast 
from  the  seat  of  life. 

“Don’t  touch  him!”  I exclaimed  when  they 
would  have  removed  him — “don’t  touch  him, 
unless  you  can  save  him !” 

No  mortal  could  do  that.  Long  before  the 
blood  ceased  to  flow  his  eyes  turned  heavenward 
and  his  breath  departed. 

What  followed  I do  not  know.  Who  un- 
clasped his  hand  from  mine,  took  his  head  from 
my  shoulder,  or  wiped  his  red  lips,  I never  kne^. 
Some  one  did  it  tenderly,  I have  no  doubt,  and 
removed  my  own  blood-stained  dress,  and  laid 
me  upon  the  bed  where  I found  myself  with  re- 
turning consciousness. 

I had  forgotten  nothing.  The  last  thread 
memory  dropped  was  the  first  one  she  picked 
up.  I thougiit  I had  only  fainted  for  a few 
minutesjt 

“Take  me  to  my  brother  again.  I feel  better 
now.” 

“Are  you  strong  enough?"  asked  kind  Mrs. 
Thomson.  “Iam  afraid  you  are  not.” 

I was  resolute ; and  leaning  on  her  arm  reach- 
ed the  door  of  Robert’s  room.  It  was  dark  and 
silent.  She  opened  the  shutters.  The  bed  had 
been  removed,  but  a low  couch  stood  in  its  place : 
upon  it  lay  my  brother,  dressed  neatly  in  black. 

I was  bewildered. 

“Is  not  this  Thursday?”  I inquired. 
“Saturday,”  she  replied.  “You  have  been 
ill.  Miss  Miller.” 

I was  ill  again,  and  would  have  fainted  but 
for  Mrs.  Thomson’s  next  words. 

“They  wished  to  bury  your  brother  this  morn- 
ing, but  neither  the  Major  nor  your  friend  would 
allow  it.” 

“Bury  my  brother!”  I exclaimed.  “Oh, 
Mrs.  Thomson ! I am  going  to  take  Robert 
home.” 

In  an  agony  of  grief  I threw  myself  upon  the 
couch,  pressed  my  cheek  to  his,  and  said : 

“They  shall  not  bury  you,  Robert,  my  poor 
brother!  I will  never  leave  you  here  alone, 
never!  We  will  go  home  together  to  Aunt 
Hannah.” 

I heard  smothered  sobs.  Some  one  raised  me 
gently  but  firmly  from  the  couch  and  carried 
me  back  to  my  own  room.  My  eyes  were  closed ; 

I saw  nothing,  heard  nothing,  until  Mrs.  Thom- 
son came  and  sat  down  by  me  again,  took  my 
hand,  and  said: 

“Don’t  fret  any  more,  dear  Miss  Margy! 
They  shall  not  bury  him.” 

With  this  assurance  I must  have  slept. 

The  next  morning  the  sun  shone  brightly  into 
my  chamber.  If  it  had  been  shining  for  the  last 
three  days  I had  not  seen  it.  I tried  to  think 
and  weave  some  plans ; but  my  thoughts  would 
go  no  further  than  “Robert  is  dead !” 

Little  Jimmy,  “Grinning  Jimmy,”  as  Miss 
Kittie  used  to  call  him,  brought  up  a bouquet 
with  my  breakfast,  and  waited  for  hie  to  notice  it. 

“It  is  pretty,  Jimmy,  but  I don’t  care  for  flow- 
ers any  more.” 

“Mars’r  Robert  liked  dem  dar  sort,  Miss. 
Poor  Mars’r  Robert !” 

Jimmy  had  been  my  brother’s  waiter  ever 
since  our  arrival,  and  had  learned  all  his  little 
likes  and  dislikes,  even  to  his  favorite  flowers. 

I looked  up,  and  saw  the  boy’s  eyes  fixed  sorrow- 
fully upon  me.  His  mouth  was  wide  open,  and 
he  began  to  sing,  with  that  plaintive  inflection 
no  Saxon  tongue  has  ever  caught, 

“Oar’ll  be  no  more  sorrow  dar! 

Dar'U  be  no  more  sorrow  dar! 

In  Heben  above,  whar  all  is  lore, 

Oar’ll  be  no  more  sorrow  dar!” 

Burning  drops  were  on  my  cheeks. 

“Don’t  cry,  Miss,  don’t!  Mars’r  Robert’s 
done  gone  to  dat  dar  ’appy  Land.” 

“I  don’t  see  it,  Jimmy’!  It  is  out  of  sight.” 
“On’y  one  Jurdin  riber  to  cross,  den  we  find 
’em  sure,  Miss.” 

The  fountain  of  tears  was  opened.  I took  t he 


flowers  and  went  into  Robert’s  room  by  myself. 
Some  one  had  opened  the  shutters,  and  let  in  the 
sweet  morning  air  and  sunshine.  There  he  lay, 
wearing  the  same  smile  still,  the  very  semblance 
of  life.  Kneeling  down  beside  him,  I put  the 
flowers  in  his  hand,  kissed  his  pale  forehead  and 
lips,  and  struggled  to  be  calm.  But  the  barriers 
were  broken  ; the  tide  would  gush  forth. 

“Oh,  Robert!  are  you  really  smiling  upon 
me?  Tell  me  where  you  are  now!  Do  you 
know  I am  all  alone  in  the  world  sip”<*  vou 
left  me?  All  gone;  father,  mother,  George, 
Willie,  and  little  Dobby.  I can  not  live  alone ! 
Robert,  come  back  for  me !” 

The  piazza  door  suddenly  unlocked,  and  some 
one  entered  the  room.  I could  not  be  mistaken 
in  that  tall,  manly  figure. 

“Colonel  Hamilton!” 

He  came  near,  put  his  hand  upon  my  head, 
and  was  silent.  I heard  him  weep. 

“Colonel  Hamilton,  see  what  death  has 
done!” 

“Miss  Margy,  let  me  try  to  comfort  you.  It 
breaks  my  heart  to  hear  you  go  on  so.  I prom- 
ised Robert  to  be  both  father  and  brother  to  you ; 
and  I promise  you  now,  here  in  his  presence,  that 
you  shall  never  want  a friend  while  I live.” 

I tried  to  thank  him. 

“Have  you  just  arrived?” 

“I  have  been  here  two  days.  Your  brother’s 
letter  reached  me  Wednesday  morning.  I set 
out  without  an  hour’s  delay,  and  arrived  Friday 
evening — too  late." 

“Did  Robert  send  for  you?” 

“No,  Miss  Margy,  but  I wished  to  be  with 
him  at  the  last.  Thank  God,  he  needed  no  one 
but  you !” 

He  took  a letter  from  his  pocket,  quietly  un- 
folded it,  aud  read  a portion  of  what  I have  be- 
fore quoted : 

“ Do  not  try  to  come  to  me.  Death  has  no  terrors,  aud 
but  oue  pang.  O God,  how  bitter  1 Poor  Margy ! I cun 
not  tell  her.  When  it  is  over,  you  can  Bay  how  much 
more  I suffered  for  her  than  for  myself.” 

He  read  no  more,  and  was  returning  it  to  the 
envelope. 

“Would  you  part  with  that,  Colonel  Ham- 
ilton? I have  no  letters  of  Robert’s,  except  a 
few  written  while  he  was  in  college.  We  were 
almost  always  together.” 

“You  shall  certainly  have  it  if  you  wish,”  he 
replied.  “Much  as  I prize  it,  your  claim  is  be- 
fore mine.” 

“ I have  no  claim,  Sir.  I am  willing  to  owe 
it  to  your  generosity.” 

“ Margy,  have  you  eaten  any  breakfast?” 

“I  can  not  eat.” 

“I  will  ask  Mrs.  Thomson  to  send  you  a 
fresh  piece  of  toast,  and  a cup  of  coffee.  When 
you  have  taken  it,  I wish  to  speak  to  you  again 
of  your  brother.” 

He  led  me  to  the  door  of  my  room,  and  said : 
“ I will  come  for  you  in  half  an  hour.”  Mrs. 
Thomson  came  herself  with  the  second  tray  of 
food. 

“ I know  just  how  thin  you  like  your  toast, 
and  have  browned  and  buttered  it  myself.  It 
is  nice,  honey,  and  you  will  cat  it  when  I have 
taken  so  much  pains.” 

“ I will  try.” 

I ate  it  all,  choking  with  every  mouthful. 
“You’ll  be  better  now,”  she  said.  You’ve 
took  nothing  but  drink  for  three  days.  Mr. 
Thomson  shall  shoot  a bird  for  you  to-morrow. 

I want  to  comb  your  hair  now,  and  dress  you 
myself.  Your  hair  is  in  a dreadful  snarl.” 

I submitted  as  before. 

“ Do  you  care  which  of  these  dresses  you  put 
on?” 

“No.” 

“The  bombazine  has  crape  folds.  ’Tis  the 
most  suitable;  and  here’s  a collar  and  under- 
sleeves to  match.  I hear  the  Colonel  in  the 
other  room  again.  You’ll  soon  be  ready.” 

A light  rap  at  the  door  was  answered  by  Mrs. 
Thomson. 

“Has  she  eaten?” 

“Like  a lamb." 

“Thank  you.  Your  husband  has  perfected 
every  other  arrangement.  I must  speak  with 
Miss'  Miller  now.” 

“ Come,  Margy,”  he  said,  taking  my  hand  and 
leading  me  back  into  my  brother’s  room.  “I 
have  to  tell  you  now  of  some  of  the  things  Rob- 
ert wished.  Ill  the  first  place,  to  be  buried  in  a 
metallic  coffin,  which  fortunately  has  been  pro- 
cured.” 

“I  am  not  going  to  have  him  buried  here, 
Sir.  I will  take  him  home !” 

“How  can  you?" 

“ By  way  of  Key  West.” 

4 1 It  may  be  months,  or  even  years,  before  we 
have  another  steamer.  The  blockade  is  effect- 
ed.” 

“I  will  go  across  the  country,  then.” 

“ It  is  utterly  impossible.  Listen  to  me,  Miss 
Margy.  If  you  wish  to  go  home,  I will  procure 
you  a passport  and  take  you  to  the  line  myself. 
When,  as  soon  as  the  war-clouds  break  away,  if 
I am  still  living,  I will  bring  you  your  brother. 

I promise  you  this,  on  my  honor  as  a man.” 

4 4 1 can  not  go  away  and  leave  him  here,  Col- 
onel Hamilton.” 

“I  have  another  proposition  to  make,  one 
which  Robert  liked  better  on  account  of  your 
health.  Simply  that  you  should  remain  in 
Florida  until  the  close  of  the  »war.  He  made 
arrangements  which  I will  communicate  to  you 
to-morrow.  I must  now  speak  of  the  burial, 
which  will  have  to  take  place  to-day.  Have 
you  ever  visited  the  cemetery?” 

“I  can  not  have  him  buried  here ; it  will  kill 
me ! Oh,  if  it  only  would !” 

“I  rode  out  this  morning  early,  and  selected 
the  spot  I liked  best.  Would  you  like  to  go  and 
see  it?” 

“No,  it  don’t  matter.” 

“True,  it  doesn’t  matter  much.  Who  would 
you  like  to  have  read  the  service?” 


“ Not  that  minister  who  abuses  the  North  so. 
He  should  be  buried  without  a prayer  sooner.” 

“Very  well!  I do  not  like  him  either.  But 
there  is  Dr.  Branch,  who  is  a Northerner  and  a 
good  man  too.  He  has  been  a preacher.  I will 
send  for  him  to  do  it.  Now,  Margy,  go  and 
rest.  I will  come  for  you  again  in  an  hour.” 

“Colonel  Hamilton,  do  you  say  Robert  is  to 
be  buried  in  an  hour,  and  ask  me  to  go  away  and 
rest  ? Can  you  be  so  cruel  as  not  to  leave  him 
to  me  one  day  longer  ?" 

44 1 would  gladly  grant  all  yon  ask,  but  it  is 
impossible.  ” 

His  decision  alarmed  me. 

“I  must  stay  here  with  him  this  morning, 
Colonel  Hamilton  ! Go  and  leave  me  alone. 
You  don’t  know  what  it  is  to  be  so  utterly  be- 
reft.” 

4 4 My  poor  child  ! I pity  you.” 

“You  can  not  help  me.  Leave  me,  and  I 
will  try  to  do  what  is  ri£ht.  Don’t  think  me 
ungrateful.” 

He  went  away.  I heard  him  pacing  up  and 
down  the  piazza  a long  time,  while  I sat  trying 
to  reduce  my  broken  thoughts  to  order.  “Is  it 
true,”  I asked,  “I  can  not  take  him  home?” 
Reason  replied,  “It  is  true.  He  must  be  laid 
here  for  a time,  then  his  precious  dust  may  be 
removed  to  mingle  with  kindred  dust.  It  is  you 
who  should  see  it  done,  not  a stranger.” 

I was  gazing  at  Robert  all  the  time.  What 
wonder  if  my  excited  imagination  for  the  moment 
believed  it  was  he  who  counseled  me  to  rise  su- 
perior to  weakness,  or  that  I should  have  re- 
sponded, 

“For  your  sake,  Robert,  God  helping  me,  I 
will  do  it!” 

Kneeling  down  beside  him,  and  clasping  both 
his  cold  hands  in  mine,  I prayed,  as  I had  never 
prayed  before,  that  Heaven  would  hear  and  help 
me  in  my  weakness.  What  bitter,  bitter  cries 
burst  forth  in  my  anguisli ! What  groans,  and 
sobbings,  and  tears,  until  other  sobs  mingled  with 
mine ; other  forms  were  kneeling  around  me. 
Then  above  all  arose  a clear,  calm  voice,  en- 
treating peace  and  consolation  for  the  stranger’s 
heart  broken  in  their  midst. 

When  the  voice  ceased  some  one  led  me  away. 
Mrs.  Thomson  brought  bonnet  and  mantle  and 
tied  them  on.  Her  husband  came  and  said  he 
would  walk  with  the  bearers,  Colonel  Hamilton 
would  take  us.  The  citizens,  two  and  two, 
walked  before  the  coffin,  the  bearers  besido  it. 
A solitary  carriage  followed,  until  it  came  to  a 
clump  of  cedars,  and  an  open  grave  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  rural  cemetery.  There  they  lef’  my 
poor  brother. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Nbw  Niggeb  Eono,  unpopulak  with  School-Boys. — 
“The  happy  land  of  Canaan." 

Keeping  Silence.— The  females  of  some  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  in  order  to  keep  silence,  fill  their  mouths  with  wa- 
ter. Our  women  fill  theirs  with  ten,  and  gossip  more  than 
ever. 


What  an  insect  is  man!  Even  royalty  itself  is  infinite- 
ly small.  In  fact,  to  borrow  the  announcement  of  Mr. 
Fechter,  “ The  King’s  but  a fly.” 


We  hear  a great  deal  about  young  ladies'  accomplish- 
ments. Bless  their  little  filagree  hearts ! before  they  mar- 
ry they  ought  to  perform  quarantine  in  cotton,  and  servo 
seven  years  to  pies  and  puddings. 


What  color.  Sir,  should  be  a horse 
That's  yours,  and  yours  alone? 

D've  give  it  up?  Why,  Sir,  of  course, 
That  horse  must  be  your  roan. 


Too  Happy.— A newly-married  man  says  if  he  had  an 
inch  more  of  happiness  lie  could  not  possibly  live.  Hia 
wife  is  obliged  to  roll  him  on  the  floor  and  pat  him  with  a 
shingle  every  day  to  keep  him  from  being  too  happy. 
“Wait  till  ha  has  been  married  a year,”  comments  our 
Fiend,  “and  he  will  probably  feel  like  patting  his  wife 
with  the  shingle,  and  that  not  lovingly.” 


Spobting  Fashion. — Dangerous  Style  of  Tie  for  a Fox- 
hunter A Fall  for  the  Neck. 


What  is  the  most  sensational  Periodical  of  the  day?— 
The  Powder  Magazine. 


A merchant  running  out  from  his  counting-house  to  get 
his  lunch,  was  impeded  in  his  progress  by  a poor  man  with 
a wheel-barrow.  In  his  excitement,  the  merchant  told  the 
man  to  go  with  his  wheel-barrow  to — no  matter  where. 
Pat  looked  round,  and  curtly  replied,  “ Maybe,  your  Honor, 
we  should  be  more  in  your  Honor’s  way  there  than  here." 


When  you  see  a dwarf,  you  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
his  parents  never  made  much  of  him. 


Phrenologists  place  the  bump  of  invention  upon  the 
skull ; but  a nose  three  inches  long  is  a great  projector. 


The  oyster  is  indeed  a queer  fish.  We  have  long  heard 
of  the  oyster  in  love,  but  it  is  for  the  last  few  weeks  and 
the  Berlin  papers  to  teach  us  that  there  is  such  a thing  as 
the  oyster  on  the  Spree.  But  a fact  it  is  that  the  delicious 
bivalve  is  to  be  found  in  that  Prussian  stream ! 


A Foul  Joke.— Why  is  Harry  like  the  place  where 
chickens  roost  ?— Because  he’s  a Hen-nery. 


Tub  Neatest  Thing  in  Cbdjolinbs — A lady’s  foot. 


“Why,  Sambo,  how  black  you  are  I”  said  a gentleman 
the  other  day  to  a negro  waiter  at  a hotel;  “b  w in  the 
world  did  you  get  so  black?”  “ Why,  look  a 1 -re,  massa, 
the  reason  am — de  day  dis  chile  was  bom  ’here  was  an 
eclipse.” 


“My  son,"  said  Spriggles  senior  to  Spriggles  junior, 
thinking  to  enlighten  the  boy  on  the  propagation  of  the 
hen  species,  “my  son,  do  you  know  that  chickens  come 
out  of  eggs?"  “Do  they?”  said  Spriggles,  “I  thought 
eggs  came  out  of  chickens."  Thus  ended  the  first  lesson. 


now  exhfiarating  it  is  to  be  suddenly  lodged  in  a prison 
cell  for  the  night,  and  released  the  following  morning  with 
the  comforting  reply  to  your  inquiry,  “You  are  the  wrong 

man." 

'\Vhv  is  slavery  like  an  over-boiled  egg? — Because  its 
yoke  is  hard. 

In  an  action,  lately,  Mr.  James  said  it  was  a lamenta- 
ble thing  to  see  “two  tailors  in  the  same  suit-’’ 


Hew  a couple  of  infant  statues  out  of  a log,  if  you  would 
a iepie^n^jtiw  of  “ the  babes  in'the  wood.” 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  SOLO. 

The  Christmas  of  18G3  is  so  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  all  who  may  read  this  little  narrative  that  some 
of  them  will  at  once  recall  the  incidents  which,  un- 
der the  slight  veil  of  a change  of  names  of  persons 
. and  places,  I shall  now  relate. 

. In  the  rural  districts  of  this  country,  the  Christ- 
mas holiday  is  not  generally  as  much  observed  as 
«n  the  city ; but  our  little  village  of  Ralford  num- 
bered among  its  inhabitants  so  many  city  people 
that  it  retained  many  metropolitan  customs,  and 
one  of  these  was  the  celebration  of  Christmas  with 
a degree  of  fervor  which  could  hardly  be  surpassed 
even  in  a Roman  Catholic  town  of  Italy. 

Our  choir,  as  is  the  custom  in  most  Episcopal 
churches  in  country-places,  depended  chiefly  for  its 
vitality  upon  the  assistance  of  ladies.  A lady — 
Miss  Snow  by  name — Ella  Snow,  if  I remember 
aright — played  the  little  organ,  and  another  lady 
— Matilda  Ann  Wragg — acted  as.  choir  leader  and 
first  soprano.  This  Matilda  Ann  Wragg  was  a 
daughter  of  Rev.  Amos  Wragg,  who  had  been  rec- 
tor of  the  parish  ever  so  long  ago.  He  had  been 
superannuated  some  fifteen  years  since,  and  his  only 
child,  Matilda  Ann,  lived  with  him  in  his  old  house 
near  the  church,  another  parsonage  having  been 
built  for  the  new  incumbent,  Mr.  Watkins. 

Matilda  Ann  Wragg  had  never  been  married; 
and  as  she  had  long  since  passed  the  bloom  of  youth 
she  was  necessarily  an  old  maid.  I must  say,  too, 
that  she  was  very  much  like  the  typical  old  maids 
who  are  caricatured  in  ill-natured  valentines;  for 
she  was  tall,  and  gaunt,  and  skinny,  and  had  fishv- 
gray  eyes  and  a sharp  nose  inclining  to  red.  She 
had,  moreover,  a very  glib  tongue,  with  the  use  of 
which  she  was  well  acquainted,  while  I am  afraid 
that  she  knew  perfectly  well  how  to  quarrel  with 
any  bod}’  who  came  in  her  way.  I well  remember  ; 
once  applying  to  this  lady  a. verse  of  Scripture,  I 
slightly  altered  to  suit  the  occasion:  “Who  hath 
babbling?  who  hath  contention?  who  hath  redness 
of  nose?”  To  which  the  r#ply  naturally  enough 
was,  “ Miss  Matilda  Aim  Wragg.” 

In  the  choir  Miss  Wragg  was  complete  despot. 
Not  even  the  new  minister,  a weak,  pale  little  man, 
fresh  from  a theological  seminary,  presumed  to  ques- 
tion her  taste  or  judgment;  and  I verily  believe  he 
lived  in  mortal  dread  lest  she  should  suddenly  pounce 
upon  him  like  a jaguar  and  many  him  against  his 
will.  Any  way,  he  was  very  docile,' ‘and  always 
referred  all  musical  matters  to  the  lady  in  question. 

Miss  Wragg,  I should  think,  had  been  in  years 
long  gone  by  a fair  singer ; but  now  her  voice  had 
assumed  a sharp,  cutting  tone  that  seemed  to  har- 
monize, however  unpleasant  the  combination  might 
have  been,  with  her  vinegar-like  aspect.  She  was 
very  fond  of  high  tunes,  and  was  never  satisfied 
unless  she  had  at  least  two  F’s  and  one  G above 
the  staff  in  each  Sunday  service.  She  was  telling 
enough  on  these  high  notes,  but  her  middle  regis- 
ter was  so  weak  as  to  be  almost  inaudible.  She 
never  missed  a Sunday  at  church,  was  very  exem- 
plary and  devout  in  her  deportment,  and  when  she 
kneeled  during  prayers  epread  her  skirts  so  that  she 
took  up  nearly  the  whole  organ-loft,  leaving  the 
other  members  of  the  chon-  pinned  up  against  the 
margin,  with  scarcely  room  enough  to  breathe  or 
cough ; a sneeze  would  certainly  have  been  out  of 
the  question. 

Last  Christmas  our  little  church  of  St.  Epaphro- 
ditus  (see  Philippians  iv.  23)  made  unusual  prep- 
arations for  the  celebration  of  the  Blessed  Day. 
The  choir  had  procured  a new  anthem  from  New 
York — it  was  that  in  E flat  major,  by  Popkins,  Op. 
127J — and  a High  Church  clergyman  of  Hoboken 
had  sent  a Te  Deum,  composed  by  himself,  which 
contained  an  elaborate  solo  for  Miss  Wragg.  Be- 
sides all  this  our  little  rector,  Mr.  Watkins,  had 
written  a Christmas  Carol,  which  the  Sunday-school 
scholars  were  to  sing  in  chorus  to  a tune  something 
between  a march  and  a bacchanalian  song,  after 
the  fashion  so  much  in  vogue  nowadays.  The 
words  were  as  follows : 

CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

On  this  glorious  Christmas  morn 
Loud  we  chant  a holy  lay. 

For  our  Saviour  Christ  was  born 
On  this  happy  Christmas-day. 

In  the  manger. 

Heavenly  stranger, 

Thou  wast  born 
This  blessed  day. 

While  the  ehepherda  on  the  plain 
Watched  for  fear  their  flocks  would  stray, 

Angels  sang  the  glorious  straiu, 

“Jesus  Christ  is  born  to-day.” 

Id  the  manger. 

Heavenly  stranger, 

Wast  thou  bom 
This  blessed  day. 

Soon  the  Wise  Men  from  afar 
Journeyed  on  their  weary  way. 

Guided  by  a radiant  star, 

To  the  place  where  Jesus  lay— 

To  the  manger, 

Where  the  stranger,  < 

Where  the  infant 
Jesus  lay. 

Men  and  angels  thus  adore 
Him,  to  whom  we  sing  and  pray; 

And  to  Him  should  we  the  more 
' easel css  love  and  homage  pay. 

To  the  stranger 
In  the  manger. 

Who  was  bom 
On  Christmas-day. 

The  choir  at  riftheuml  were  veiy  cool  to  Miss 
Wragg.  There  had,  inJ  -ed,  existed  for  some  time, 
smouldering  under  the  ashes  of  habitual  and  con- 
ventional respect,  a genuine  'lisa flection  against 
her  sway;  and  of  late  her  voice  had  bo  palpably 
deteriorated  that  this  dissatisfaction  was  but  nat- 
ural. Her  solo  in  the  Te  Deum  was  painful  to 
listen  to.  Sharp,  shaky,  and  uncertain,  her  thin,  I 
querulous  voice,  sadly  out  of  tune,  grated  upon  the 
ears  of  the  most  unmusical ; but  she  was  firm  in  j 
her  determination  to  sing,  and  directed  ihe  rehears-  | 
als  with  more  than  her  usual  abrupt  acerbity. 
Perhaps  she  was  dimly  aware  that  she  was  not  liM-  I 
ened  to  with  pleasure,  and  that  her  powers  were 
failing. 

The  members  of  thej-choir  ^nallydeqidsd  that 
she  must  be  got  rid  olV  !dot  nfci*  was  to  bell  the 
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cat?  Miss  Ella  Snow,  as  the  organist  and  as  one 
entitled  to  have  some  little  authority,  was  at  last 
persuaded  to  suggest,  in  a most  humble  way : 

“ Miss  Wragg,  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  Miss  Johnson  or  the  tenor  to  take  the  solo?” 

Miss  Wragg  darted  a sudden  suspicious  glance 
around  the  choir,  and  the  guilty  singers — for  they 
were  all  in  the  conspiracy— shrank  up  closer  to  the 
margin  of  the  organ-loft,  as  if  expecting  a biting 
reply  or  an  abrupt  dissent ; but  they  were  almost 
touched  to  note  that  the  next  moment  the  features 
of  the  soprano  assumed  an  expression  of  real  pain 
as  she  timidly  answered : 

“It's  written  for  the  soprano,  Miss  Snow.  I think 
I had  better  try  it.” 

The  basso  here  blurted  oat  that  Miss  Wragg 
ought  to  let  Miss  Johnson  sing  it,  for  she  at  least 
knew  how  to  sing  in  tune.  It  was  an  uncivil  re- 
mark ; but  the  other  members  of  the  choir  were  em- 
boldened by  it,  and  the  tenor  himself  said,  rather 
more  gallantly,  it  is  true,  that  while  Miss  Wragg 
was  suffering  with  her  severe  cold  perhaps  it  would 
be  better,  after  all,  for  Miss  Johnson  to  take  the 
solo — if,  indeed,  he  casually  added,  it  were  not  bet- 
ter to  let  the  tenor  sing  it. 

Now  Miss  Wragg  had  no  cold  at  all.  She  knew 
it,  and  she  knew  that  all  the  choir  knew  it  too.  She 
said,  in  a tone  decisive,  to  be  sure,  yet  mild  enough 
for  her : 

“ I think,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  7 will  take 
the  solo  this  time.”  And  she  added,  in  an  absent,# 
melancholy  way:  “This  time  at  least — this  time.” 

No  reply  was  made,  and  the  rehearsal  closed  in 
a moody,  sullen  manner  enough  to  all  concerned. 
The  singers,  instead  of  going  home,  however,  went 
to  the  rector’s  house,  and  officially  informed  that 
perturbed  clergyman  that  if  Miss  Wragg  was  to  sing 
in  that  choir  on  Christmas-day  she  must  sing  alone. 
Miss  Johnson  corroborated  this  view  of  the  case, 
and  even  the  gentle  Ella  Snow  declared  that  she 
would  not  play  the  organ  any  longer  for  Matilda 
Ann  Wragg,  even  if  she  was  poor  old  Parson 
Wragg’s  daughter. 

Poor  Mr.  Watkins  was  frightened  nearly  out  of 
his  wits ; but  he  was  spurred  on  by  his  choir,  by  his 
desire  to  have  good  music  on  Christmas-day,  and 
by  a vague  sense  of  relief  which  even  the  mere 
prospect  of  Miss  Wragg’s  downfall  afforded  him. 
Yet,  after  all,  she  was  a good  and  useful  lady.  He 
knew  better  than  any  other  that  under  that  sharp 
acerbity  of  manner,  under  that  unprepossessing  ex- 
terior, there  lay  a moral  strength  which  kept  alive 
some  of  the  most  useful  charities  of  his  parish.  1 le 
kndw  that  when  an  utterly  unpleasant,  dirty,  shab- 
by, poor  family  were  in  distress  and  poverty,  Ma- 
tilda Ann  Wragg  was  the  first  to  visit  them ; and 
he  could  not  forget  that  only  the  last  week,  when 
he  opened  the  door  of  poor  old  Dame  Watson’s  lit- 
tle house  by  the  river,  he  noticed  that  the  room  was 
neatly  swept  up,  a cheerful  fire  was  blazing  on  the 
hearth,  a bowl  of  chicken  soup  was  warming  beside 
it,  and  a gentle  voice  was  reading  these  words  of 
David : 

1 ‘ Whom  have  I in  heaven  but  thee  ? And  there 
is  none  upon  earth  that  I desire  beside  Thee." 

“ My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth ; but  God  is  the 
strength  of  my  heart  and  my  portion  forever. 

He  had  to  look  at  the  reader  before  he  would 
have  recognized  Matilda  Ann  Wragg  in  that  voice. 

So  Mr.  Watkins  was  disposed  to  deprecate  any 
action  on  the  part  of  his  choir ; but  then  he  remem- 
bered that  one  of  his  old  professors  from  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary — a man,  too,  of  musical  taste — 
was  to  spend  Christmas  with  him ; and  what  would 
this  Mr.  Grundy  think  of  the  high  G of  Miss  Wragg? 

It  was  too  much ; and  reluctantly  he  consented  to 
write  a note  to  the  lady,  courteously  but  decidedly 
telling  her  that  the  interests  of  his  parish  would  be 
subserved  by  her  kind  withdrawal  for  the  present 
from  the  choir.  Of  course  there  were  thanks  for 
past  services,  in  which  the  members  of  his  congre- 
gation, he  knew,  heartily  joined,  etc.,  etc. 

Poor  Miss  Wragg!  When  she  had  said  in  the 
choir  that  she  would  like  to  sing  “only  this  time” 
there  was  a meaning  in  the  phrase  which  none  but 
herself  knew,  and  a further  significance  which  not 
even  she  dreamed  of.  But  even  this  last  song  was 
denied  her.  She  had,  however,  too  much  personal 
dignity,  as  well  as  too  great  a respect  for  the  pas- 
toral office,  to  venture  to  revisit  the  choir  after  the 
rector’s  note.  For  the  first  time  for  many  evenings 
there  was  no  light  twinkling  through  the  windows 
of  the  little  front-parlor  of  old  Parson  Wragg's 
house,  and  the  antique,  many-legged  piano-forte  was 
as  silent  as  the  quavering  voice  of  tho  ex-soprano. 
But  had  you  looked  in  tho  little  back-room  where 
Parson  Wragg  lay  bedridden,  you  might  have  seen 
the  attenuated  form  of  the  disappointed  old  maid 
bending  against  the  table  with  her  face  buried  in 
her  hands. 

It  was  Christmas-eve,  and  busy  youths  and  maid- 
ens were  at  work  trimming  the  church  with  greens. 
The  choir  was  practicing  away  at  a great  rate  in 
the  organ-loft,  the  clear  soprano  of  Jane  Johnson 
reaching  the  high  G squarely  and  tunefully.  Yet 
there  was  trouble  somewhere;  for  the  little  band 
of  singers  had  been  so  used  to  the  systematic,  if 
despotic,  management  of  Miss  Wragg  that  liberty 
had  degenerated  into  anarchy,  and  more  than  half 
the  rehearsal-time  was  spent  in  arguing  little  points 
which  the  ex-soprano  would  have  decided  by  a word. 
They  also  felt  a vague  distrust  of  themselves  and 
of  their  recent  actions,  as  if,  after  all,  they  had  been 
rather  severe  on  the  fallen  potentate  whom  they  did 
not  name  at  all,  but  thought  of  inwardly  as  “that 
poor  Matilda  Ann  Wragg.” 

Suddenly  there  was  a movement  of  surprise  in 
the  body  of  the  church.  The  young  men  dropped 
•their  festoons  of  ivy  and  the  girls  their  wrfeaths  of 
evergreen ; and  listening,  the  choir  heard  the  ex- 
clamation, repeated  by  several  voices, 

“ Drowned !” 

“ Drowned  just  below  the  milldam.  They  saw 
the  body  near  the  shore,  and  Roberts,  the  miller,  se- 
emed It.” 

Who  was  it  ? whispered  the  members  of  the  choir 
to  each  other  in  alarm.  But  as  they  whispered  they 
each  seemed  to  feel  that  it  waa  the  late  soprano. 


“ She  had  been  to  Widow  Watson’s  with  a basket 
of  victuals,"  continued  the  relator  of  the  news  in 
the  body  of  the  church,  “and  Mr.  Walters  from 
Smith’s  Corners  saw  it  all.  He  says  she  was  walk- 
ing slowly  along  the  bank,  toward  dusk,  singing. 
The  wind  was  blowing  toward  him,  and  he  could 
hear  the  words.  He  says  they  were  from  the  Te 
Deum:  “ When  Thou  tookest  upon  Thee  to  deliver 
man,  Thou  didst  humble  Thyself  to  be  born  of  a 
virgin.” 

Each  member  of  the  listening  choir  felt  a sudden 
thrill  of  pain.  These  were  the  words  of  the  soprano 
solo. 

“She  walked  on,”  said  the  man,  “to  near  the 
highest  part  of  the  bank,  just  above  the  bridge, 
when  her  foot  slipped  and  she  fell  over  the  ledge. 
Walters  says  she  gave  a scream  and  tried  to  save 
herself  by  clinging  to  the  edge  as  she  fell,  but  there 
was  nothing  to  grasp  hold  of,  and  soon  she  was  out 
of  sight.  The  current  swept  her  away,  and  when 
Walters  and  Roberts  saw  her  floating  down  by  the 
mill  it  was  too  late.” 

The  appalled  group  at  the  church  after  this  intel- 
ligence put  up  the  greens  quickly,  though  sadly,  and 
there  wifc  no  more  rehearsing  by  the  choir.  An 
event  so  unusual  was  startling  enough  to  the  peo- 
ple of  a quiet  country  village. 

Christmas  of  last  year  came  on  a Friday,  and  on 
the  Sunday  following  the  funeral  of  Miss  Wragg 
took  place  in  the  little  church.  Many  came  who 
had  never  been  there  before.  The  High  Church 
minister  from  Hoboken  was  there ; but  besides  him 
there  were  many  poor  people  from  the  factory  town 
near  Ralford,  and  they  all  had  a kind  regretful 
word  and  a parting  tear  for  “ the  parson's  daughter,  ” 
who,  cross  as  she  looked,  was  always  so  ready  to 
come  to  them  when  they  were  sick  or  in  misery ; 
and  the  people  of  the  village,  where  she  had  lived 
so  long  unappreciated,  began  to  doubt  whether  they 
had  ever  really  known  the  old  maid.  Had  they 
not  entertained  an  angel  unawares? 

The  members  of  the  choir  agreed  among  them- 
selves to  take  care  of  the  dead  lady’s  peculiar 
charge,  the  old  Widow  Watson ; and  Jane  John- 
son and  Ella  Snow  went  to  see  the  poor  old  creat- 
ure the  very  night  of  the  funeral.  She  was  gar- 
rulous enough  in  her  sorrow:  and,  not  knowing  how 
the  unconscious  rebuke  entered  the  souls  of  her 
hearers,  she  told  them  how  Miss  Wragg  bad  talked 
to  her  about  the  choir ; and  how  she  had  said  she 
now  knew  that  her  voice  was  harsh  and  thin ; and 
how  she  had  meant  to  give  yay  to  younger  and 
better  singers,  but  wanted  to  sing  so  much  on  that 
Christmas-day,  for  she  said  it  was  twenty  years 
that  very  Christmas  since — ; and  then  she  burst 
into  tears. 

Old  Mrs.  Watson  further  said  that,  after  a few 
moments,  Miss  Wragg  took  from  her  bosom  a lock- 
et and  showed  to  her  a portrait.  “ I knowed  who 
it  was,”  added  the  talkative  old  woman — “it  was 
the  young  clergyman  of  Ralford — a helper  to  Par- 
son Wragg — who  was  drowned  at  New  York  twen- 
ty years  ago  or  more.  But  I never  supposed  be- 
fore that  he  was  any  thing  to  Matilda  Ann — I nertr 
would  have  guessed  it  for  a moment.  Well,  well, 
after  all,  I knowed  her  better  than  any  of  you.” 

Do  we  really  know jmy  of  those  whom  we  meet 
day  by  day?  Or  are  there  others  near  us  now, 
under  whose  outward  mannerisms  lie  hidden  the 
love,  the  sorrow,  the  tragedy,  the  “ beauty  of  holi  - 
ness” which  made  our  poor  soprano  one  of  those 
who  will  be  His  in  the  day  when  Ho  shall  make  up 
His  jewels  ? 


MRS.  BUSWELL’S  CHRISTMAS. 

BY  HARRIET  E.  PRESCOTT. 

The  happy  mother  of  three  sons  three  years  ago. 
All  given  to  their  country.  For  when  the  boys 
came  in  to  her,  all  on  fire  with  the  spirit  that  was 
breathed  in  from  the  very  atmosphere  of  those  days, 
she  too  was  on  fire,  and  would  have  helped  them 
strap  on  their  knapsacks  had  she  been  needed  at  tho 
work.  pAs  it  was,  she  knit  their  socks  and  marked 
their  Bibles,  and  sent  them  off,  stout-hearted,  with 
a dr}’  eye. 

Tho  eye  was  not  so  dry  one  summer  day  not  long 
after,  the  day  of  M ‘Dowell’s  Bull  Run — two  of  the 
boys  never  rose  from  that  battle-field.  Still  she 
was  a proud  mother;  she  had  given  her  best,  her 
uttermost,  all  to  preserve  this  cherished  name  of 
country.  It  went  far  to  console  her. 

And  there  was  Frank  left.  What  a boy  he  was 
now,  to  be  sure ! How  ardent,  how  heroic,  how 
tender,  how  compassionate ! What  an  eye  he  had, 
clear-gray  and  black-lashed,  looking  straight  through 
you ! What  a brow ! Such  a noble,  broad  bend  as 
the  brown  hair  took  across  it ! There  was  some- 
thing in  just  that  one  lock  of  bright  hair  and  the  in- 
nocent, childlike  way  of  its  falling  that  must  appeal 
to  every  woman’s  heart;  it  had  long  ago  to  Nelly 
Sanderson’s — that,  or  something  else,  or  all  togeth- 
er. And  the  good  it  did  you  to  hear  his  laugh — his 
laugh  that  seemed  to  carry  its  racy  warmth  through 
your  very  heart  as  you  listened.  A handsome, 
cheery  boy;  brave  as  beautiful,  good  as  brave. 
Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart ! And  so  Mrs.  Bus- 
well’s  thoughts  kept  running.  That  Frank  would 
be  spared  to  her  seemed  to  her  mind  as  certain  as 
that  Christmas-day  would  come.  Frank  was  to  be 
with  her  on  Christmas-day — that  was  all  arranged ; 
then  he  was  to  tell  her  about  Will  and  Jack— their 
last  words,  their  last  deeds,  their  last  looks — the  two 
boys  whom  she  had  watched  from  childhood  into 
manhood,  and  who  in  these  three  years  had  grown 
back  again  to  be  as  tender  memories  as  the  babies 
lost  long  before,  when  she  herself  was  young. 

Then,  all  told,  Nelly  Sanderson  would  come  in 
and  sit  beside  him,  and  look  across  to  her  for  ad- 
miring sympathy  in  every  thing  he  said  and  every 
thing  he  did;  and  perhaps — who  knew? — Frank 
had  promise  of  promotion — before  he  went  back  to 
the  cruel  war  again,  he  would  leave  Nelly  with  her 
to  stay  forever  her  own  daughter ; for  Frank  and 
Nelly  had  their  private  understanding,  into  which, 
though  she  knew  about  it,  she  had  never  obtruded 
herself. 

How  eagerly  Mrs.  Buswell  set  her  house  in  or- 
der now  that  Frank  at  last  waB  coming ! In  order 


it  always  was ; she  had  to  displace  every  thing  that 
she  might  put  all  to  rights  afresh,  and  satisfy  her- 
self. The  britannia  shone,  the  china  sparkled,  and 
the  linen  was  like  a smooth  snow-drift.  And  such 
pies  as  there  were  iu  the  pantry ; puffs  and  patties, 
jelly-tarts,  each  one  a picture  in  crimson  and  snow  ; 
a great  brawn ; the  cold  ducks  brown  from  the  spit 
and,  down  cellar,  to-morrow’s  great  turkey  fairly 
asking  to  be  basted  ! Mrs.  Buswell  smoothed  down 
her  apron  in  complacency,  and  betook  herself  to  his 
bedroom.  Every  thing  there  so  white  and  sweet ; 

the  bed  a refreshment  to  tired  limbs  to  look  at 

very  like  he  couldn’t  sleep  in  it,  he’d  gotten  himself 
so  accustomed  to  hardship;  the  toilet-covers  daz- 
zling ; the  prayer-book  open  at  the  Thanksgiving 
service ; and  the  flowers  that  Nelly  Sanderson  had 
brought  in — a cluster  of  red-hearted  roses  — all 
blooming  in  tho  white  vase,  for  the  room  was  just 
warmed  from  the  next  one.  Mrs.  Buswell  went 
and  hid  her  face  in  the  pillow  where  her  boy’s  head 
would  lie  that  night.  Perhaps  she  was  ashamed 
that  even  the  empty  room  and  the  walls — bare  save 
for  the  slips  of  engravings  the  boy  had  pinned  up 
there  from  the  weeklies— ashamed  that  they  should 
see  the  smile  that  kept  growing  broader  and  broad- 
er upon  it,  till,  from  sheer  happiness,  it'  was  nothing 
but  a smothered  laugh.  Yet,  when  she  raised  her 
head  the  place  was  wet,  after  all,  with  tears. 

It  was  well  for  Mrs.  Buswell  that  in  that  happy 
moment  she  touched  the  fountain  of  tears ; perhaps 
it  saved  poor  heart  and  brain  much  racking.  She 
had  need  of  all  her  tears  when,  at  some  noise  in  the 
other  room,  she  went  in  and  found  the  rector.there 
awaiting  her.  It  gave  a single  plunge,  and  then  her 
heart  became  like  a stone  in  her  body  at  once.  She 
knew  what  his  entrance  in  that  way  meant  even 
before  he  turned  his  sad,  quiet  face,  accustomed  to 
such  errands,  upon  her.  For  a moment  every  thing 
grew  black  and  swam  before  her ; she  staggered  to 
a seat.  “Oh,  Sir!”  she  dryly  sobbed,  with  her 
hands  outstretched,  “you  needn’t  tell  me.  I know 
it  now.  My  boy’s  with  his  brothers !” 

That  was  indeed  what  the  rector  had  come  to 
tell  her.  Of  all  his  company  going  gayly  into  tho 
engagement  but  ten  had  come  out  alive,  and  he 
was  not  among  them.  And  since  no  words  were 
there  which  would  avail  for  consolation,  the  minis- 
ter of  Heaven  knelt  beside  her  and  offered  up  his 
own  heart,  and  tried  to  lift  hers  with  it  in  prayer. 
But  Mrs.  Buswell’s  heart  was  too  heavy  to  be 
dragged  from  its  depths.  Frank  was  to  have  been 
here  to-night,  sitting  where  she  sat  at  this  moment, 
and  now  the  place  was  empty,  empty  as  a grave. 
Oh,  but  his  grave  was  full,  full  and  heaped,  in  that 
black  place  his  dear  white  suffering  face— the  lit- 
tle baby  once  that  had  slept  on  her  bosom — and  far 
away  from  those  two  other  graves — gone,  lost ! Oh, 
all  her  blossoms  fallen,  and  the  thorny  old  stem 
left ! And  Mrs.  Buswell  broke  into  a storm  of  sobs 
and  tears,  till,  in  the  midst  of  them  all,  she  remem- 
bered Nelly,  the  orphan  Nelly,  her  dead  boy’s 
sweet-heart.  “He  was  all  she  had,”  said  Mrs. 
Buswell.  “Oh!  he  was  al!  I had,  too!” 

So  Nelly  was  sent  for,  and,  all  unsuspiciously  and 
happily,  full  of  rosiest  expectation  and  pleasure, 
came  over.  Once  every  moment  had  brought  with 
it  a fear,  but  now  had  not  Providence  itself  hushed 
idle  apprehension  in  sending  them  Frank’s  own 
promise  that  he  would  be  with  them  on  Christmas- 
day  ? 

Mrs.  Buswell,  feeling  the  work  before  her,  hud 
tried  to  dry  her  face  and  to  compose  herself  for  a 
brief  while.  She  called  Nelly  in  a trembling  voice 
from  Frank’s  room.  And  without  knowing  why, 
Nelly  trembled  in  unison.  Then,  as  gently  as 
speech  could  do  it,  the  mother  essayed  to  break  Ihe 
matter  to  her,  till,  hurriedly,  nnding  it  beyond  her 
own  strength,  she  flung  her  arms  about  her  and 
begged  the  girl  to  comfort  her,  for  she  should  never 
see  Frank  any  more.  And  far  from  comforting  her, 
as  she  hung  upon  her  there,  under  the  potency  of 
that  terrible  word  never,  the  girl  seemed  slowly 
growing  into  a petrifaction  herself,  and  though  Mrs. 
Buswell  helped  her  to  the  bed,  and  rubbed  her  face 
and  her  hands  with  a will,  she  uttered  neither  word 
nor  groan,  only  looked  at  her  with  wide-open  woeful 
eyes.  And  Mrs.  Buswell  endeavored  to  repeat  to 
her  all  that  tho  good  rector  had  said  to  herself,  for 
though  at  the  moment  she  hau  seemed  to  pay  it  no 
heed,  it  had  printed  itself  deep  into  her  heart  as  a 
picture  might  be  stamped  upon  a plate  left  in  the 
camera  uncovered  by  its  black  face-cloth.  And 
when  it  appeared  to  be  of  no  use,  then  Mrs.  Buswell 
gave  way  to  her  own  grief  again,  and  it  seemed  to 
her  roused  and  terrified  apprehension  that  now  she 
would  lose  Nelly  also.  “ Oh,  that  was  because  I 
was  so  ungrateful  and  said  I had  nothing  left!" 
wept  she. 

“You  need  not  fret  about  me,  Mrs.  Buswell,”  said 
Nelly  at  last,  feebly  and  brokenly.  “I  shall  do 
better  soon.  I am  content  God  should  have  him; 
he  lent  him  to  us  a long  while.  All  the  bitterness 
was  when  he  went.  I gave  him  up  then.  Only  it 
seems — now  that  it  is  all  confirmed — to  take  the  life 
out  of  me,  to  take  my  life  with  it.  Besides,  you 
know  we  thought  we  were  expecting  him.” 

“I  did  expect  him!”  sobbed  Mrs.  Buswell.  “ Ho 
was  going  to  tell  me  all  abont  my  Will  and  Jack. 
And  now  I never  shall  know.  And  I never  shall 
know  about  him  either,  how  it  was,  or  when.  Oh ! 
with  his  head  in  the  black  earth,  the  dear  curly 
head  that  many  a night  after  his  father  died  lay 
here  and  nestled  in  my  neck ! And  there’s  his 
stocking,  the  one  that  Nelly  knit,  I hung  it  up  that 
he  might  see  it  and  laugh  when  he  first  opened  the 
door,  with  its  turnover  in  it,  and  its  bunch  of  raisins, 
and  its  penknife  and  all.  Oh ! how  can  I ever  take 
it  down  ? Oh ! the  Christmases  we  used  to  have, 
with  the  little  white  night-gowns  and  the  bare  feet 
pattering  about  the  floor  at  daybreak.  Oh,  they’re 
all  gone ! — I thought  we’d  have  them  over  again  in 
Frank’s  children.  But  now—”  And  lying  down  • 
beside  Nelly,  and  drawing  some  clothes  up  over 
them,  Mrs.  Buswell  lay  sighing  and  complaining, 
weeping  and  praying  by  turns,  till  from  the  ex- 
haustion occasioned  by  hen  grief  she  slept,  and 
Nelly,  to  whom,  in  an  alarm  at  the  great  wide-open 
eves’  she  had  first ja^minister ed  an  opiate,  at  last 
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Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  like  that 
first  awakening  after  any  sudden  sorrow.  One  has 
the  whole  blow  over  again,  and  that  at  an  instant 
before  the  faculties  are  fully  equal  to  the  shock. 
Nelly  did  not  wake.  Mrs.  Buswell  sat  up  shiver- 
ing on  the  outside  of  the  bed,  piled  some  blankets 
over  her  yet  unconscious  companion,  slipped  off  and 
away  to  kindle  the  fire  and  be  where  again  she 
might  know  the  wild  abandonment  to  tears  and 
cries  without  disturbing  any  soul  to  be  her  fitness, 
for  with  time  comes  reserve.  But  by-and-by,  when, 
feeling  as  if  such  vehement  misery  were  wrong,  she 
bestirred  herself  once  more  about  the  place,  every 
thing  seemed  made  to  stab  her.  All  the  gathered 
goods  in  her  pantry  cruelly  smote  the  good  house- 
wife’s soul;  there  would  be  plenty  of  Christmas- 
beggars  though  before  noon  to  divide  it  with ; she 
could  send  her  turkey,  too,  to  some  mother  whose 
son  had  come  home,  some  mother  whom  Heaven 
had  not  stripped  of  every  thing,  and  her  heart  grew 
hard  and  angry.  She  took  her  lonesome  cup  of  tea 
—for  Nelly  still  slept  as  she  had  lain  down  in  her 
clothes  on  the  outside  of  the  bed — and  she  made  it 
bitter  with  her  tears.  Then  with  the  ineffaceable 
instinct  of  her  kind,  she  swept  and  scoured  all  bright 
and  clean  again,  as  if  it  were  necessary  for  her  to 
contrast  every  outside  brilliancy  with  the  darkness 
of  her  spirit  within.  There  still  hung  the  stocking 
from  the  mantle-shelf,  filled,  as  she  had  said,  with 
all  the  reminiscences  of  his  boyhood,  filled  too  with 
dainty  nicknacks  of  Nelly’s  needle-work,  such  things 
as  are  never  vouchsafed  to  any  one’s  boyhood ; what 
a happy  scene  of  laughing  and  caressing  she  had 
pictured  to  herself  when  he  should  have  taken  it 
down  and  be  emptying  its  contents  on  his  awkward 
knees.  Now  those  dead  hands  would  never  lighten 
it ; she  had  not  the  heart  to  take  it  down  herself. 
Walking  to  and  fro,  she  went  to  the  window,  per- 
haps attracted  by  the  whistle  of  the  express-train 
rattling  over  the  bridge ; all  was  such  clear  crystal- 
line weather  outside,  from  such  a throne  of  azure 
the  sun  was  scattering  his  golden  shafts,  such  fine 
and  dazzling  crust  of  snow,  such  white  and  driven 
drifts  along  the  fields,  all  was  so  pure,  so  bright,  so 
fresh,  and  in  the  midst  the  glad  church  bells  began 
to  ring  out  their  burden  of  blessing  and  rejoicing. 
Mrs.  Buswell  turned  away  and  went  again  into  the 
inne»  room ; and  there,  as  the  prayer-book  caught 
her  glance,  still  open  as  on  yesterday,  something 
bent  her  knee  and  her  spirit,  and  she  kneeled,  re- 
peating the  words  before  her  till  unable  to  see  them 
for  the  fast-falling  showers  of  warm  tears  anew,  she 
found  it  in  her  heart  at  last  to  thank  God  with  words 
of  her  own  that  he  had  taken  her  darlings  from  the 
toils  and  trials  of  earth  to  Himself. 

And  as  she  still  knelt  there,  her  head  bowed  upon 
the  page,  she  heard  the  outer  door  open  and  shut 
with  a quick  slam.  She  paid  it  no  attention.  Then 
the  handle  of  the  inner  door  turned,  and  there  came 
a foot  upon  the  floor.  It  was  some  neighbor  to  see 
if  she  wanted  a good  turn,  she  said  vaguely  to  her- 
self— but  in  a moment,  as  the  foot  crossed  and  drew 
nearer — that  a neighbor’s  step?  Never!  What 
had  happened  ? Was  the  earth  quaking  and  shak- 
ing and  rolling  away  from  under  her  feet!  Had 
the  heavens  fallen,  and  had  she  caught  Frank  again, 
or  was  it  he,  the  great  brown  fellow,  the  stalwart 
bearded  hero  of  a hundred  fights,  who  had  caught 
her  and  tossed  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  face 
all  over  from  crown  to  cap-sheaf  as  if  she  were  the 
child  and  not  he  ? And  Mrs.  Buswell,  all  herself 
again,  returned  the  saucy  intruder  a round  box  on 
the  ear  for  the  daring  deed,  and  then  kissed  the 
place  twenty  times  to  pay  for  it,  so  soon  as  it  came 
her  turn  for  kissing;  and  as  suddenly,  to  make  the 
roundbof  her  alternations  complete,  burst  into  tears, 
such  different  tears  from  all  the  rest  she  had  shed, 
and  wiped  them  away  with  his  neckerchief.  Then 
something  told  Frank  that  mother  and  son  were  not 
alone  in  the  room ; he  looked  anxiously,  uncertain- 
ly about ; and,  under  the  blankets  piled  above  her, 
Nelly  stirred,  moaning  gently  in  her  sleep.  In  a 
breath  he  was  beside  her.  “Softly!  softly !”  said 
good  Mrs.  Buswell,  “ don’t  let  her  be  shocked ; be- 
sides, she  had  an  opiate,  and  she'll  be  ill."  But  in 
the  instant  that  Frank  lingered  there  above  her,  his 
soul  in  his  eyes,  the  moan  ceased,  as  if  his  mere 
presence  had  charmed  it  away,  the  features  grew 
quiet,  then  changed  into  calm  smiling,  and  a long 
sigh  of  relief  parted  the  lips  while  the  eyelids  flut- 
tered and  opened  and  the  glance  rested  on  him. 
Mrs.  Buswell  shoved  him  aside,  round  the  corner  of 
the  wardrobe. 

“Nelly,”  said  she,  “we’ve  had  a terrible  night- 
mare, you  and  I.  We  dreamed  Frank  was  killed, 
dear— that  the  minister  said  so.  But,  thank  God ! 
it  was  only  a dream.  Here,  child,  drink  this  Selt- 
zer water.  There!  that’s  a good  girl.  Now,  do 
you  think  you  can  bear  it?  Will  you  be  quiet  if  I 
tell  you  something — if  I tell  you  that — ” 

But  Nelly  was  not  listening  to  a word  she  said. 
She  was  sitting  up,  supported  by  one  hand,  and  the 
dark  eyes  were  peering  round  the  corner  of  the 
wardrobe,  and  in  a moment  more  she  had  sprung 
and  was  in  Frank’s  arms. 


I meant  to  have  told  you  about  Sirs.  Buswell’s 
Christmas.  But  somehow  it  has  all  turned  into 
what  happened  the  day  before  Mrs.  Buswell’s  Christ- 
mas. As  for  the  Christmas  itself,  it  would  have 
been  like  all  the  other  Christmases  of  Christendom, 
if  at  etjerv  other  hearth  the  grave  had  given  up  the 
dead  to  make  its  glory  and  its  grace  complete. 
Nelly  and  Frank  must  go  to  church ; there  was  no- 
thing for  it  but  that.  Mrs.  Buswell  must  stay  at 
home  to  cook  such  a dinner  as  never  table  groaned 
under  in  that  house  before;  to  get  out  the  grlat 
copper  and  boil  the  plum-pudding  in  it— for  with- 
out you  tasted  of  plum-pudding  and  mince-pie  on 
Christmas-day,  farewell  luck  for  all. the  year!  to 
baste  that  turkey  as  if  it  had  been  a thank-offering. 
And  then  when  Nelly  came  borne  she  was  to  wash 
the  celery,  and  Frank  was  to  help  her ; and  it  took 
them  more  time  to  do  it  than  it  had  taken  Mrs.  Bus- 
well  to  dress  the  whole  dinner,  and  to  crack  the 
beautifully-segmented  oil-nuts  into  the  bargain. 
And  such  baskets  as  she  made  ready  for  Frank  and 
Nelly  to  take  round  to  all  the  poor  folk  of  their 
ken.  And  then  in  Mrs.  Buswell’s  busy  brain  an- 
other plan  took  life  and  sh^o..  ^hykpraj|,  should 


not  all  their  pleasure  be  completed  at  once  ? Why 
should  not  joy  come  in  an  avalanche  as  well  as  a 
dribblet  ? Why  should  she  not  make  sure  of  Nelly 
for  her  daughter  now — orphan  Nelly,  who  had  no 
one  but  herself  to  consult  in  the  matter?  Why 
should  not  Frank  know  a brief  bit  of  the  comfort 
of  married  life  and  a home  of  his  own  before  he  re- 
turned to  winter-quarters,  and  hard  tack,  and  hard 
knocks  again  ? Why  would  not  Christmas-day  do 
for  a wedding-day  ? With  all  of  which  catechism, 
finding  no  satisfactory  replies  herself,  she  breath- 
lessly assailed  the  two,  from  a burning  face,  on 
their  return.  And  it  seemed  that  the  same  idea  had 
already  been  broached,  and  discussed,  and  pleaded 
by  Frank ; and  before  dinner  was  brought  on  he 
stepped  out  to  secure  the  same  minister  who  had 
given  consolation  to  his  mother  yesterday  to  give 
a little  to  himself  and  Nelly  this  afternoon.  A gay 
dinner  the  three  made,  with  a wooden  chair  and  a 
plate  in  it,  brought  in  for  tiny  little  Schwartz,  who 
had  gone  through  the  war  with  Frank,  to  fill  the 
fourth  side  of  the  table.  And  Frank  took  down 
his  new  stocking  and  emptied  it  on  the  table  after 
dessert,  every  thing  in  it  reminding  him  of  some 
history  in  the  past,  and  insisting,  when  all  that  was 
done,  upon  helping  his  mother  and  Nelly  wash  up 
the  dishes,  making  infinitely  more  work  than  he 
gave  assistance,  keeping  them  all  hanging,  till  the 
water  was  cold  and  had  to  be  replenished,  over  the 
countless  recitals  he  had  to  tell  of  breathless  dan- 
gers, and  of  the  last  escape  of  all,  when,  being 
taken  prisoner  in  the  desperate  engagement,  he  had 
broken  jail,  and,  reporting  himself,  had  come  North 
on  his  promised  furlough.  And  then,  if  they  were 
not  so  gay,  never  was  there  a happier  group  than 
that  which  quietly  sat  about  the  fire,  after  the  cler- 
gyman  had  come  and  gone,  in  the  red,  early  sun- 
set— the  blissful  mother  beaming  on  her  children, 
yet  with  a tender  thought  for  all  those  sorrowful 
mothers  whose  dear  ones  came  back  no  more,  the 
young  husband  and  wife  side  by  side  in  the  grow- 
ing shadows.  And  the  fire-light  danced  on  the  wall, 
and  the  stars  came  out  in  the  clear,  keen  heavens, 
and  God's  blessing  seemed  to  brood  wide-winged 
over  the  whole  earth  on  that  happy  Christmas  night. 


MY  CHRISTMAS. 

I’m  a physician,  and  my  name  is  Robert  Jervis. 
Most  of  the  fellows  at  the  club  call  me  Dr.  Bob — 
probably  because  my  hair  is  always  short — bobbed 
off,  you  know. 

I have  a wife  and  four  innocent  children.  Doc- 
tors always  have  children ; they  are  not  so  much 
of  a luxury  to  them  as  to  serve  other  people.  I 
call  mv  children  innocents,  and  so  they  are,  though 
now  and  then  they  do  play  the  very  deuce  with  my 
medicines;  but  then  that  shows  a commendable 
spirit  of  research  and  inquiry.  Mrs.  Jervi»  says  it 
is  mischief.  When  young  Bob  one  day  gave  the 
cat  a blue-pill,  she  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was 
a piece  of  downright  cruelty;  but  I assured  her  that 
it  was  only  an  experiment  illustrating  his  inclina- 
tion toward  his  father’s  profession,  and  that,  for  im- 
part, I didn’t  care  if  he  physicked  all  the  cats  in 
town  if  thereby  he  qualified  himself  for  usefulness 
in  the  walks  of  medicine,  which  his  father  so  adorn- 
ed! I have  noticed  since  then  that  we  have  no 
cats  in  our  house ; either  my  logic  or  Bob’s  experi- 
ment was  successful. 

There  are  some  people  in  my  line  who  never  take 
time  to  enjoy  a holiday.  I'm  not  one  of  that  sort. 

I believe  Christmas,, for  instance,  was  meant  for  me 
as  much  as  for  other  men,  and  I try  always  to  enjoy 
it  in  a rational  way.  And  that  brings  me  to  my 
story. 

One  year  ago  I had  a memorable  Christmas  ex- 
perience.. Rather,  I had  a memorable  Christmas- 
eve.  Sitting  in  my  cozy  parlor,  with  my  wife  at 
my  elbow,  chatting  with  her  of  the  morrow,  there 
came  a sudden  ring  of  the  door-bell,  sharp,  quick, 
decisive.  Who  was  sick  now? 

Biddy  thrust  in  her  head  at  the  door : 

“Mrs.  Jones’s  little  boy,  Sir,  says  his  sister’s 
very  sick,  and  you’re  wanted  to  come  right  over, 
Sir.” 

Who  was  Mrs.  Jones?  I had  a tolerably  large 
circle  of  acquaintance.  I knew  any  quantity  of 
Smiths,  a host  of  Browns,  but  not  a single  Jones. 
And  what  if  I did  ? Was  I bound  to  leave  my  com- 
fortable nest  on  Christmas-eve  to  serve  a family  I 
had  never  heard  of — to  administer  rhubarb  and  ipe- 
cac to  some  youngsterneeding,  more  than  any  thing 
else,  perhaps,  to  be  let  alone  ? There,  right  before 
me,  hanging  in  a row,  were  four  stockings  repre- 
senting four  pairs  of  little  feet  now  snugly  ensconced 
under  coverlet  and  blanket — stockings  which  wife 
and  I had  promised  ourselves  all  sorts  of  amuse- 
ment and  satisfaction  in  filling  in  the  name  of  Santa 
Claus.  Must  I abandon  that  pleasure,  and  plunge 
out  into  the  driving  snow,  maybe  on  a fool’s  er- 
rand ? Couldn’t  I have  one  night  to  myself? 

“ Please,  Sir,  the  lad  says  his  sister’s  very  sick, 
and  won’t  you  come  right  away  ?” 

It  was  Biddy’s  voice,  and  it  roused  me  to  the 
actual  “situation.”  Perhaps  my  little  girls  would 
have  a merrier  Christmas,  I thought  to  myself,  if  I 
answered  this  call  of  the  little  stranger. 

I went 

It  was  a cold,  dismal,  barren  place  to  which  the 
thinlv-clad^hivering  boy  led  me.  An  old,  ram- 
bling hous*with  broken  windows,  creaking  doors, 
and  cold  an  l want  every  where.  Nor  was  that  the 
worst.  In  the  one  main  room  into  which  the  whole 
family  appeared  to  be  crowded,  a drunken,  ragged 
wretch  lay  in  a heavy  sleep  upon  the  floor,  while 
over  the  little  bed  a pale,  wan-faced  woman  leaned 
with  despair  in  her  eyes,  thre  half-clothed  children, 
with  hunger  in  their  faces,  pitching  her  skirts, 
clamoring  for  bread.  And  on  tb  f little  bed,  moan- 
ing and  gasping,  lay  a child  with  a sweet  a face  as 
ever  angel  wore — a child  whose  littl'*  life  seemed 
nearly  ended. 

It  was  a pronounced  case  of  scarlet-f’ver,  the 
scourge  of  childhood.  The  disease  seemed  to  have 
been  running  it*  course  rapidly ; a few  hours  must 
decide  the  fate  of  the  sufferer.  1 was  not  slow  in 
meeting  the  emergency,  employing  all  my  skill, 
feeling  the  time  to  be  short.  Meanwhile  the  mo- 
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ther  cried  and  prayed  by  turns,  the  children  crouch- 
ing around  her. 

“God  be  merciful!”  she  said,  again  and  again; 
sometimes  adding,  “ Save  her,  doctor,  save  her!” 

Then,  after  a while,  winning  her  gradually  from 
herself,  she  told  me  her  story ; how,  once  a happy 
household,  intemperance  in  the  husband  and  father 
had  brought  them  to  want  and  misery ; how  already 
one  child  had  gone  to  Potter’s  Field  because  of  hun- 
ger unsatisfied;  how  Tom,  the  oldest  boy,  was  at 
' sea,  but  was  expected  home  every  day. 

“He  wrote  that  he’d  be  here  on  Christmas,  Sir, 
and  that  he’d  bring  his  pockets  full  of  presents  for 
the  children.  They’ve  all  been  dreaming  about  it 
ever  since ; and  Mary — that’s  the  name  of  the  sick 
one,  Sir,  and  she’s  his  favorite — talks  about  him  in 
her — ” 

“Why  don’t  he  come?”  It  was  a weak  voice 
that  spoke,  the  sufferer  was  delirious  again.  “ He 
promised  me  a doll,  and  I ’m  tired  of  waiting.  Won't 
you  tell  him  to  hurry?”  Then,  a moment  after, 

‘ 4 Did  you  hear  the  angel,  mother  ? It  was  a bright 
angel,  and  sang  so  very  sweetly,  ‘Come  with  me, 
come  with  me,  Mary !’  I want  to  go,  mother.  But 
what  will  Tom  say  ? He’ll  want  to  kiss  me ; and 
who’ll  take  care  of  the  doll  ?”  For  a moment  all 
was  still.  Then  we  heard, 

“Now  I lay  me  down  to  sleep, 

I pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep.” 

I’m  an  old  doctor,  and  I’m  used  to  strange  scenes, 
but  that  was  too  much  for  me.  As  for  the  mother, 
she  tell  right  down  in  a paroxysm  of  grief,  and  all 
the  shivering  little  ones  cried  as  if  their  hearts  would 
break.  Only  the  drunken  brute  in  the  corner  was 
unmoved. 

“Oh,  if  Tom  was  only  here,”  at  last  the  mother 
moaned,  “maybe  he  could  do  something  for  her!” 

“Only  God  can  help  her  now,”  I answered. 
What  would  the  fellows  at  the  club  have  thought  if 
they  had  heard  me  say  that?  I,  the  hard-shell, 
impervious  Dr.  Bob ! Presently  I added, 

“ She  has  suffered  for  want  of  nourishment,  Mrs. 
Jones,  but  that  may  prove  a blessing  in  the  end.  It 
will  leave  the  fever  less  to  prey  upon.  But  she  is 
very  sick,  Mrs.  Jones.” 

Just  then  a strong  step  was  heard  in  the  passage. 

“ It’s  Tom  ! it’s  Tom !” 

It  was  Tom— a strong,  noble,  brown-faced  boy, 
still  on  the  sunny  side  of  twenty,  with  a frank,  open 
look,  that  won  you  in  a moment. 

“Mother!”  “Tom!”  and  they  were  folded  in  a 
close  embrace. 

Then  looking  around — resting  his  glance  for  a 
second  only  on  the  sleeping  sot — he  seemed  to  com- 
prehend at  once  all  the  misery  of  the  hour  and  the 
place.  At  the  sight  of  Mary’s  face,  lying  on  the 
rumpled  pillow,  I saw  him  start,  while  the  shadow 
of  a great  fear  seemed  to  settle  upon  him. 

“ Have  I come  home  to  find  death  here  before 
me?” 

He  turned  to  me  imploringly. 

“Death  is  even*  where,”  I answered;  “but 
while  there  is  life  there  is  hope.” 

“ And  I had  my  trunk  full  of  gifts  for  the  dar- 
ling!” 

“ Has  Tom  come  ? Why  don’t  you  hurry  home, 
Tom  ? It  is  getting  dark,  and  I want  to  kiss  you 
before  I go  to  sleep!” 

Poor  Tom ! There  was  no  welcome  in  the  voice 
he  longed  to  hear — no  recognition — only  weary  com- 
plaint. Would  she  indeed  go  away  into  the  dark, 
leaving  no  good-by  behind  for  the  brother  come 
home  from  the  seas? 

The  hours  slipped  on.  Crouching  down  in  a 
corner  the  children  fell  asleep.  The  mother,  worn 
and  exhausted,  laid  her  head  on  Tom’s  broad  shoul- 
ders and  wept  herself  into  unconsciousness.  So, 
sitting  silently,  he  and  I watched  beside  the  bed. 
At  intervals  the  sick  one  murmured  his  name  in  her 
delirium ; and  I could  hear  him  whispering  to  him- 
self, “Spare — spare  her,  Lord!”  So  the  night 
passed  on. 

Just  as  the  dawn  touched  the  roofs,  standing  over 
the  little  sufferer,  I saw  her  eyes  open  with  a calm, 
natural  look,  and  presently  heard  the  word, 

“Mother?” 

Thank  God!  She  was  safe.  The  crisis  l.ad 
passed.  She  would  live. 

“ Tom  is  here,”  I said,  bending  my  lips  close  to 
hers. 

Oh  the  glad  look  that  came  into  her  eyes  as,  ! 
obedient  to  my  call,  he  bowed  his  head  over  her  \ 
pillow!  From  the  very  borders  of  the  River  of  1 
Death  she  had  come  back  to  greet  the  dear  wander- 
er, sighing  and  praying  for  her  return. 

At  the  breakfast-table,  on  Christmas  morning,  I 
told  the  story  of  the  night  to  my  happy  household. 

I think  young  Bob  was  astonished  at  seeing  tears 
in  my  eyes;  but  I couldn’t  recite  my  narrative 
without  feeling  more  tenderly  than  was  my  wont. 
Mrs.  Dr.  Bob  cried  like  a booby ; and,  for  that  mat- 
ter, so  did  all  the  rest.  But  very*  soon  it  was  clear 
sky  again  in  our  faces.  Then  I made  a suggestion. 

Not  long  after,  that  suggestion  being  concurred 
in  by  the  family  conference,  a procession  filed  out 
from  the  kitchen  of  Dr.  Robert  Jervis,  No.  2019 
Grand  Street,  and  marched  courageously  toward  69 
Dark  Lane.  At  the  head  of  said  procession  march- 
ed- Dr.  Bob  himself,  bearing  a huge  basket  of  pro- 
visions; behind  him  came  Mrs.  Dr.  Bob  with  an- 
other basket,  heaped  with  clean  linen  and  dainties 
adapted  to  the. palate  of  an  invalid,  while  still  be- 
hind marched  all  the  little  Jervises,  each  loaded 
with  a basket,  pail,  or  package,  Biddy  bringing  up 
the  rear  with  a turkey  “ browned  to  a turn.”  Down 
Grand  Street,  up  Dark  Lane,  straight  to  the  door 
of  the  Jones’s,  the  procession  marched;  through 
the  door  it  pressed  unfalteffngly,  each  basket  being 
finally  placed  on  the  plain  table  where  Mrs.  Jones’s 
weary  head  was  leaning,  with  Tom’s  hand  smooth- 
ing her  matted  hair.  Then,  while  the  junior  Jer- 
vises marched  homeward  again,  we  unpacked  our 
stores,  spread  a bountiful  repast,  and  summoning 
all  to  partake,  ourselves  “served  at  table”— the 
poor  mother  crying  and  eating  by  turns,  while  Tom 
saluted  each  mouthful  with  a smile  and  u blessing 
on  the  donors. 

Th<  n Tom’s  Christmas  presents  were  distributed 
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— Mrs.  Dr.  Bob  read  a psalm  from  an  old  Biblo 
which  Mrs.  Jones  produced  from  her  pocket ; Tom 
said  a word  of  prayer ; and  we  went  home — home 
to  our  happy  children,  with  hearts  full  of  joy  and 
thanksgiving  to  the  Father  of  us  all. 

That  was  my  last  and  my  happiest  Christmas ; 
and  I have  not  told  my  story  in  vain  if  it  has  sug- 
gested to  any  that  there  is  nothing  which  gives  so 
sweet  a flavor  to  our  own  Christmas  cheer  as  a kind 
action  done  for  any  of  God’s  poor,  in  the  name  of 
Him  whose  birth  was  like  the  rising  of  a great 
Hope  to  a world  astray. 


THE  ARMY  OF  THE  CUMBERLAND. 

Nashville,  the  present  head-quarters  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  is  situated  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Cumberland  River,  which,  in  this  sec- 
tion of  its  course,  runs  nearly  east  and  west.  The 
“ Rock  City,”  as  it  is  called,  had  before  the  war  a 
population  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand.  Its 
site  consists  of  an  entire  rock,  and  at  various  heights 
is  elevated  from  70  to  175  feet  above  the  river. 
Upon  the  highest  point,  Capitol  Hill,  the  State 
House  is  built.  As  soon  as  the  State  authorities 
had  carried  the  State  over  to  secession  the  Com- 
mon Council  appropriated  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  to  build  a residence  for  President 
Davis,  as  an  inducement  to  remove  the  rebel  capi- 
tal from  Richmond  to  their  city.  As  a consequence 
of  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson  Nashville  was  evacu- 
ated by  the  rebels  February  17, 1862.  Fort  Donel- 
son had  been  captured  on  the  previous  day,  which 
was  Sunday.  Early  that  morning  Governor  Har- 
ris had  received  from  Floyd  the  most  flattering 
news:  according  to  the  dispatch  Grant’s  army 
had  been  defeated,  and  the  siege  of  the  fort  had  been 
raised.  The  inhabitants  were  assembled  in  the 
churches,  and  were  giving  thanks  for  a great  vic- 
tory when  the  whole  city  was  thrown  into  a tumult 
by  the  appearance  of  the  excited  Governor  gallop- 
ing through  the  streets  proclaiming  that  Donelson 
had  fallen,  and  that  Grant  was  coming  to  Nash- 
ville. The  confusion  was  indescribable;  and  in 
the  disorder  gangs  of  plunderers,  taking  advantage 
of  the  panic  of  the  citizens,  had  every  thing  their 
own  way.  It  was  not  until  a week  after  that  Bu- 
ell’s advance  entered  the  city  and  took  possession. 
Governor  Andrew  Johnson  soon  after  arrived  and 
assumed  control  of  the  State  as  military  Governor. 

In  September,  1862,  the  city  was  threatened  by 
General  Bragg’s  advance,  but  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio,  under  General  Buell,  having  been  concen- 
trated there,  Bragg  slipped  by  and  moved  on  Louis- 
ville. This  necessitated  the  removal  of  the  Federal 
army  co  the  latter  point,  General  Thomas  being 
left  behind  at  Nashville.  Breckinridge  and  For- 
rest then  attempted  the  siege  of  the  city,  while 
Bragg  was  manoeuvring  against  Buell.  The 
rebels  attacked  November  5,  but  were  repulsed. 

The  largest  of  the  defensive  works  about  Nashville 
is  Fort  Negley,  named  after  General  James  S.  Neg- 
ley,  who  cbnducted  the  defense  against  Breckin- 
ridge. At  its  right  is  Fort  Morton.  Farther 
south,  and  connected  with  the  former  two,  is  Fort 
Confiscation.  The  Capitol  is  protected  by  a strong 
work,  or  system  of  works,  called  Fort  Andrew  John- 
son. South  of  the  city,  and  covering  the  approach- 
es on  the  Hardin,  the  Hillsboro,  and  the  Granny 
White  pikes,  is  Fort  Houston.  Fort  Gillem,  on  the 
west,  commands  the  approaches  by  the  river  roads. 
There  are  strong  works  also  on  the  north. 

After  the  battle  of  Franklin,  November  30,  Gen- 
eral Thomas  concentrated  his  army  in  the  defenses 
south  of  Nashville.  Hood  followed,  and  partially 
invested  the  city,  his  flanks  resting  on  the  Cum- 
berland River.  Hood  chose  the  most  inopportune 
time  for  operating  against  the  city.  It  was  tho 
season  when  the  river  was  full,  and  our  gun-boata 
could  with  facility  patrol  the  line  of  the  river. 

An  attempt  was  made,  however,  to  blockade  the 
river  below  Nashville,  which  was  partially  success-, 
ful.  Maintaining  this  blockade  they  would  have 
been  able  to  cut  off  Thomas’s  supply-boats  from 
the  lower  fleet.  As  the  supply-boat  Magnet  was 
down  the  river  on  the  way  to  the  lower  fleet,  De- 
cember 3,  she  was  fired  upon  by  a rebel  battery  on 
the  south  bank,  seventeen  miles  below  Nashville. 
She  received  two  shots  through  her  cabin,  one  of 
them  killing  a female  colored  servant.  Captain 
Fitch  ordered  down  the  gun-boats  CarondoUt  and 
Neosho,  with  several  tin-clads,  to  dislodge  the  bat- 
tery. These  boats  failed  to  discover  the  rebels, 
and  the  Magnet  was  towed  back  with  them.  On 
the  6th  the  Neosho  was  ordered  to  convey  twenty- 
three  transports  down  the  river.  The  rebels  open- 
ed fire  upon  her  from  the  same  battery  as  before. 
The  fire  was  severe,  and  splintered  up  the  tempo- 
rary wooden  cabins.  An  hour  and  thirty  minutes’ 
fighting  having  failed  to  dislodge  the  rebels  the 
boat  withdrew  up  the  river  to  get  in  better  fighting 
trim,  and,  returning,  fought  the  batteries  till  night, 
and  then  proceeded  back  to  Nashville. 

On  the  15th  General  Thomas  assumed  the  offens- 
ive against  Hood.  His  line  from  west  to  east  ran 
thus : Wilson’s  cavalry,  A.  J.  Smith,  Wood, 
Steedman.  Schofield’s  corps  was  in  reserve. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  artillery  opened  fiercely 
from  all  the  forts  and  batteries.  Then  Steedman 
advanced  and  drove  in  the  enemy’s  right  and  at- 
tacked heavily.  This  attack  was  intended  merely 
as  a demonstration,  while  the  heaviest  blow  was 
hanging  over  the  rebel  left  and  centre.  Toward 
noon  Smith  and  Wood  became  engaged.  Hood 
held  a strong  position  on  the  southern  approaches 
to  the  city.  Wood  attacked  the  works  on  the 
Grannv  White  pike  near  the  rebel  centre,  and  after 
considerable  resistance  carried  them,  and  secured 
the  entire  line  in  his  front.  Our  batteries  were 
moved  forward  and  planted  on  the  commanding  po- 
sitions gained,  Smith’s  corps  on  Wood’s  right  in 
the  mean  time  engaging  the  rebel  left  In  the 
afternoon  Schof’lld  came  in  on  Smith’s  right. 
At  the  same  time  the  whole  line  advanced.  It 
was  nof  mng  before  the  rebels  opposite  Wood, 
Smh  h,  and  Schofield  began  to  give  way,  falling 
back  from  hill  to  hill.  This  gave  us  a position  be- 
tween the  rebels  and  the  river  on  their  left  flank, 
which  vas,  now  beiyj^  rolled  up  on  their  centre. 
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Wilson’s  cavalry  in  the  mean  while  advanced  un- 
til it  rested  on  the  hills  six  miles  from  Nashville. 
A new  line  was  formed,  and  our  forces  were  ready 
for  the  attack  on  this  bv  5 p.m.  The  charge  was 
made  in  the  face  of  a fire  which  would  have  been 
intolerable  if  the  rebels  had  not  fired  too  high ; but 
when  the  works  were  reached  their  defenders  fled 
in  confusion,  leaving  their  cannon  and  many  pris- 
oners behind  them.  It  was  now  too  lute  to  pursue 
the  advantage.  The  day’s  work  was  over,  and 
Thomas  had  to  show  for  it  long  lines  of  intrench- 
ments  captured  from  the  enemy,  sixteen  guns,  and 
over  a thousand  prisoners. 


I The  next  day  brought  still  more  glorious  results. 

; Wilson’s  cavalry  turned  the  left  of  their  new  line 
| and  captured  many  prisoners.  Schofield  carried 
j several  hills,  capturing  six  guns  and  many  prison- 
| ers.  Smith  carried  the  salient  point  of  the  ene- 
, my’s  line,  capturing  sixteen'guns,  two  Brigadier- 
| Generals,  and  about  two  thousand  prisoners.  This 
with  one  of  his  divisions:  the  other— Garrard's— 
captured  the  intrencliments  in  its  front,  with  all 
! the  artillery  and  troops  left  in  them.  Wood,  next, 
• on  the  left,  took  up  the  assault,  currying  intrench- 
I ments,  with  eight  guns  and  six  hundred  prisoners, 
j Tn  the  mean  time  General  R.  W.  Johnson,  in  co- 


operation with  the  gun-boats,  drove  the  rebels  from  | 
their  batteries  below  Nashville,  capturing  a large 
number  of  prisoners.  All  day  Hood  had  been  fall-  | 
ing  back,  having  during  the  previous  night  with- 
drawn his  right  and  taken  up  a position  covering 
his  line  of  retreat  on  Franklin. 

On  the  17th  Hood  was  pressed  beyond  Franklin-, 
where  lie  left  behind  him  1500  wounded.  His  front 
and  flanks  were  infested  with  perpetual  attack. 
While  passing  through  Franklin ^Knipe’s  cavalry 
division  captured  five  battle-flags  and  250  prison- 
ers. Johnson  struck  his  flank  beyond  Franklin, 
capturing  a large  number  of  prisoners. 


PARIS  FASHIONS  FOR  DECEMBER. 

A complete  revolution  seems  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  modes  during  the  past  twelvemonth. 
Such  strange  and  such  curious  costumes  have  rare- 
ly been  seen  in  so  short  an  interval,  during  which 
ladies  perfectly  coniine  il  faut  have  alternately,  not 
to  say  sometimes  simultaneously,  patronized  boils, 
coats,  canes,  and.  casquettes,  without,  after  all, 
sacrificing  any  of  their  personal  attractions,  which, 
fortunately,  the)’  can  not  abdicate  by  any  fashion- 
freak.  The  latest  sign  of  this  closing  season  of 
artifice  is  the  open  announcement,  by  the  principal 
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coiffeurs,  of  ringlets  at  so  much  per  dozen,  for  wear- 
ing under  the  bonnet  or  by  the  side  of  a bow! 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Fig.  1.  Walking  Dress — Gray  poplin  robe,  trimmed  on 
the  body  and  skirt  with  black  dentated  velvet  and  lung 
chenille  fringe,  disposed  in  the  manner  shown  in  our  Illus- 


tration. The  corsage  is  ii  basques,  and  open  in  front  ns 
well  ns  behind.  The  ceinture,  placed  underneath,  is  fast- 
ened by  Itvo  buckles,  one  in  front  and  the  other  at  the 
back  of  the  waist.  Rose-colored  velvet  bonnet,  orna- 
mented with  flowers  on  ono  side  only;  the  shcllpieee  de- 
picted in  this  Figure  forms  at  the  same  time  the  crown 
and  the  bavolet. 


Fig.  ‘2.  Ball  Dress. — Robe  ot  white  tulle  over  satin  skirt 
ornamented  with  a deep  ruched  flounce.  The  sortie  de 
bnl  (to  which  the  name  of  the  llaroitda  has  been  given)  is 
an  ample  cashmere  rotonde,  embroidered  with  red  cash- 
mere representing  branches  of  coral.  The  trimming 
round  I ho  edge  is  composed  of  black  and  white  velvet 
balls,  from  which  depends  a fringe  in  white  ynk.  The 


cordcllere  is  a mixture  of  gold,  tod,  and  white,  and  is 
also  provided  with  the  worsted  chninettes  nnd  yak  fringe. 

Fig.  3..  Carriage  Dies s. — Brown  velvet  robe,’  buttoning 
behind  throughout.  The  principal  feature  of  this  Figure 
is  the  R (Seamier  pardessns,  in  velvet,  ornamented  with 
passementerie  trimmings.  Tho  simplicity  of  this  small 
p udesms  readers  further  explanation  unnecessary. 
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A PRODIGY. 

Having  carefully  examined,  ourselves,  in  all  its 
de’aiis.  the  charming  little  new  Tf.n  Dollar  Sewing 
Machine  (the  “ little  Prodigy”)  that  has  appear- 
ed at  the  horizon  of  the  thousand  and  one  discoveries 
of  the  day,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  impossible  to  find  a conception,  in  the  realm  of 
mechanical  art,  so  complete,  combining  so  singular 
a practical  utility  with  a price  so  very  moderate. 
Usefulness,  prettiness,  cheapness,  all  are  there,  and 
in  a quasi  Liliputian  compass ; it  is  the  multum  in 
parco  of  the  ancients.  At  the  eve  of  the  holidays  it 
is  a good  fortune ; and  exporters  have,  also,  on  their 
side,  a favorable  opportunity  to  save  in  Europe,  Ha- 
vana, and  South  America,  to  the  purses  willing  to 
loosen  their  strings,  at  the  advent  of  the  new  year, 
the  trouble  of  fixing  their  choice. — Courner  des 
Etnts  Unit,  Dec.  13, 18G4. 

The  above  little  prodigy  (the  only  perfect  machine 
of  its  kind)  is  for  sale  at  the  general  agency,  497 
Broadway,  New  York  (in  the  store).  Sent,  packed 
in  a practical  box,  with  all  the  necessary  comple- 
ments, as  well  as  with  full  printed  directions, 
to  all  parts,  on  receipt  of  $10.  Address  J.  P.  Rich- 
ter, General  Agent,  497  Broadway,  New  York.  (See 
advertisement  headed  “A  Little  Prodigy.”)  Be- 
ware of  inferior  imitations. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(hr  FIRST  PREMIUM  (hr 
Spy  SEWING  MACHINE.  $3 

A BEAUTIFUL  PRESENT 

FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

Just  out.  The  Family  Gem  Sewing  Machine,  a most 
wonderful  and  elegantly  constructed  Novelty  ; is  perfect- 
ly noiseless  in  operation ; uses  the  stramht  needle ; sews 
With  Double  or  Single  Thread;  makes  the  running 
stitch  more  perfect  and  regular  than  by  hand;  will  gath- 
er, hern,  ruffle,  nhir,  tuck,  run  up  breadths,  &c.,  &c.  Re- 
quires no  lubrication  nr  change  of  stitch;  is  not  liable  to  get 
out  of  order,  and  will  last  a lifetime,  and  is  the  pretti- 
est and  most  useiul  Chiistmas  or  Fete  Year's  Gift  for  a 
lady.  See-  Opinions  of  the  Press.  ‘ At  length  the  de- 
sideratum so  long  sought  for,  containing  usefulness  speed, 
and  cheapness,  lias  been  gained.  The  simple  structure 
of  this  compact  and  beautiful  machine  will  at  once  com- 
mand atiention,  and  the  speed,  certainty,  and  ease  with 
which  the  work  Is  done  will  make  it  the  Favorite  with 
tlie  ladies  "—Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens,  in  A.  Y.  Weekly. 
“ For  the  dressmaker  it  is  invaluable,  for  the  household  it 
supplies  a vacant  place.” — Godeys  Lady's  Book.  “It 
uses  a common  needle,  sews  very  rapidly,  and  i3  so  easily 
understood  that  a child  can  use  it."— A.  Y.  Independent. 
This  ingenious  and  useful  machine  is  perfect  in  its  con- 
struction, and  has  none  of  the  faults  of  the  high-pried 
machines.  No-one  will  pay  $50  or  $100  for  a sewing  ma- 
chine, when  this  one  can  he  bought  for  $5.  This  wonder- 
ful machine  was  awarded  the  First  Premium  by  the  New 
York  State  Fair,  showing  its  superiority  otter  all  others. 
Imitations  or  infringements  of  this  Genuine  Article  are 
liable  to  prosecution.  Agents  of  perseverance  are  wanted 


or  the  world,  and  will  be  paid  $100  per  month. 

Single  machines,  well  packed  in  t 1 


i boxes,  will  be  sent  to 


HOLIDAY  GIFTS  FOR  SOLDIERS. 

On  receipt  of  one  paid  envelope,  with  the  address  writ- 
ten thereon,  wo  send  one  pair  beautiful  white  or  fancy 
colored  GLOVES  free,  by  return  mail,  to  every  soldier  in 
the  service,  or  to  liis  relatives  who  will  forward  the  Gloves 
aud  send  us  his  address.  J R WESTBROOK  & CO. , 
No.  100  Spring  St.,  New  York. 

S&~  Country  papers  please  copy,  and  send  bill. 

Perry’s  Moth  and  Freckle  Lotion. 

CHLOASMA,  or  MOTII  PATCHES— LENTIGO,  or 
FRECKLES.  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  who  devotes  aU  his  time 
to  diseases  of  the  skin,  has  discovered  an  iufallible  rernedy 
for  the  removal  of  moth,  freckles,  and  other  discolorations 
from  the  skin,  without  injury  to  its  color  or  texture.  1 ‘re- 
pared only  by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  Dermatologist,  49  Bond 
St.,  N.  Y.  WEEKS  & POTTER,  170  Washington  St., 
Boston,  wholesale  agents  for  New  England.  Sold  by  all 
Druggists.  Call  for  Perry’s  Moth  and  Freckle  Lotion. 

The  Great  Novelty. 

Splendid  Gifts  for  the  Holidays. 

Send  25  cents,  and  get  one  certificate,  and  learn  how  to 
make  $10  a day  aud  get  a watch  free. 

G.  S.  HASKINS  & CO.,  86  Beekman  Street,  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION! 

100  Photographs  of  handsome  Indies  for  50  cents; 
100  Photographs  of  Generals  for  50  cents.  Too  cheap. 
Send  all  orders  to  O.  BRIGGS, 

Drawer  No.  6308,  Chicago,  111. 

GREATEST  WARRIORS  of  the  WORLD.— Hannibal, 
Cieaar,  Pizzarro,  Charles  XII.,  Frederick  the  Great, 
Cromwell,  Wellington,  Napoleon,  Scott,  &c.,  in  the  Jan. 
Pictorial  Double  No.  PHRENOLt  IGICAL  JOURNAL.  20 
cents.  Newsmen  hove  it.  FOWLER  & WELLS,  N.  Y. 


USEFUL. 


HASELTINE’S  T AMP  CHIMNEY  CLEANER 

Does  the  work  well. 

No  danger  of  breaking  chimneys. 

Samples  sent  for  26  cents. 

Agents  Wanted. 

Wholesale  Depot,  J.  HUTCHISON  & CO.,  Lamp  and 
Glassware  Dealers,  C2  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 
WONDERFUL  DE- 
VELOPMENTS iu 
tlreuse  of  PETRO- 
LEUM. 

■WOODWARD’S 
Patent  Self-  Adjust-  , 
ing  LANTERN  (just 1 

out)  has  the  following 

. advantages  over  any 
-- — Lantern  yet  invented:  1st.  The  glass  can 
be  instantly  removed  for  cleaning,  or  replaced  when  bro- 
ken 2d.  It  has  patent  match- safe  attached;  and  with 
the  celebrated  Savage  <fc  Co.'s  Xo-Chimney  Burner  gives 
a better  light  than  any  other  Lantern.  3d.  It  is  the  best 
made  and  most-  convenient  Lantern  in  use.  Send  for 
price  list,  with  engraving.  Liberal  terms  to  the  trade. 

SAVAGE  & CO.,  2S|? Greeppleh  Streelj,  3)>*w  " 


ir  York. 


“ nPHE  PEN  IS  MIGHTIER  THAN  THE 

X SWORD." 

THE  GOLD  PEN— THE  BEST  OF  ALL  PENS, 
MORTON’S  GOLD  PENS, 

THE  BEST  PENS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


by  return  mail,  or  otherwise,  as  di- 
rected, a Gold  Pen  or  Pens — selecting  thyrnme  according 
to  description,  viz. : 

GOLD  PENS  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  50  cents,  the  Magic  Pen;  for  75  cents,  the  Lucky 
Pen ; for  $1  00,  the  Always-Ready  Pen ; for  $1  25,  the  El- 
egant Pen ; and  for  $1  50,  the  Excelsior  Pen. — These  Pens 
arc  not  numbered,  but  correspond  in  sizes  to  Numbers 
2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6 respectively. 

THE  SAME  PENS  IN  SILVER-PLATED  EXTENSION 
CASES  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  $1  00,  the  Magic  Pen;  for  $1  25,  the  Lucky  Pen; 
for  $1  50,  the  Always-Ready  Pen  ; for  $2  00,  the  Elegant 
Pen ; and  for  $2  25,  the  Excelsior  Pen. 

These  are  Well-Finished,  Good-Writing  Gold  Pens,  with 
Iridosmin  Points,  the  average  wear  of  every  one  of  which 
will  far  outlast  a gross  of  the  best  Steel  Pens ; although 
they  are  unwarranted,  and,  therefore,  not  exchangeable. 
MORTON’S  WARRANTED  PENS. 

The  name,  “A-  Morton,”  “Number,”  and  “Quality,” 
are  stamped  on  the  following  Pens,  and  the  points  are 
warranted  lor  six  months,  except  against  accident. 

The  Numbers  indicate  size  only;  No.  1 heliig  the  small- 
est, No.  6 the  largest,  adapted  for  the  pocket ; No.  4 the 
smallest,  and  No.  10  the  largest  Mammoth  Gold  Pen,  for 
the  desk. 

Long  and  Medium  Nibs  of  all  sizes  and  qualities.  Short 
Nibs  of  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  and  made  only  of  first  quality. 

The  Long  and  Short  Nibs  are  flue  pointed ; the  Medium 
Nibs  are  Broad,  Coarse  Business  Points.  The  engravings 
ore  fat-similes  of  the  sizes  and  styles. 

GOLD  PENS  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  $1  25  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $1  50  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  3 Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  4 Pea,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  00  a No.  8 I’en,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality  ; or  a No.  5 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  25  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $2  75  a No.  5 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $3  50  a No.  6 Pen ; $4  50  a No.  7 Pen;  $5  75  a No. 
8 l’en;  $0  60  a No.  9 Pen ; $7  60  a No.  10  Pen— all 
1st  quality. 

THE  SAME  GOLD  PENS,  IN  SILVER  EXTENSION 
CASES,  WITH  PENCILS. 

For  $2  00  a No.  1 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  3 Pen,  3d 
quality. 

For  $2  50  a No.  2 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  8 Pen,  2d 
quality ; or  a No.  4 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $3  00  a No.  3 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  4 Pen,  2d 
quality;  or  a No.  6 Pen,  8d  quality. 

For  $3  75  a No.  4 Pen,  1st  quality;  or  a No.  5 Pen,  2d 
quality;  ora  No.  6 Pen,  3d  quality. 

For  $4  50  a No.  5 Pen,  1st  quality ; or  a No.  6 Pen,  2d 
quality. 

For  $5  75  a No.  6 Pen,  1st  quality. 

GOLD  PENS,  ALL  FIRST  QUALITY,  IN  SILVER- 
MOUNTED  DESK-HOLDERS. 

For  $2  75  a No.  4 Pen ; for  $3  26  a No.  6 Pen ; for  $4  00  a 
No.  6 Pen ; for  $5  75  a No.  7 Pen. 

For  $7  a No.  8 Pen;  for  $8  a No.  9 Pen;  and  for  $9  a No. 
10  I’en. 

The  “1st  Quality”  arc  pointed  with  the  very  best  Iri- 
dosrain  Points,  carefully  selected,  and  none  of  this  quality 
are  sold  with  the  slightest  imperfection  which  skill  and 
the  closest  scrutiny  cun  detect. 

The  “ 2d  Quality”  are  superior  to  any  Pens  made  by 
him  previous  to  the  year  1860. 

The  “3d  Quality"  he  intends  shall  equal  in  respect  to 
Durability,  Elasticity,  and  Good  Writing  Qualities  (the 
only  true  considerations)  any  Gold  Pens  made  elsewhere. 

In  regard  to  the  Cheap  Gold  Pens,  he  begs  leave  to  say 
that  previous  to  operating  his  New  and  Patented  Machines, 
lie  could  not  have  made  as  Good  Writing..aud  Durable 
Pens,  for  the  Price,  bad  the  Gold  been  furnished  gratuit- 
ously. 

Parties  ordering  must  in  all  instances  specify  the 
“Name”  or  the  “Number”  and  “Quality”  of  the  Pens 
wanted,  and  be  particular  to  describe  the  kind  they  pre- 
fer— whether  stiff  or  limber,  coarse  or  fine. 

All  remittances  sent  by  mail  in  registered  letters  are  at 
my  risk,  and  to  all  who  send  tweuty  cents  (charge  for 
registering),  in  addition  to  the  price  of  goods  ordered,  I 
wUl  guarantee  their  safe  delivery. 

Parties  sending  Gold  or  Silver  will  be  allowed  the  full 
premium  on  the  day  received. 

TO  CLUBS A discount  of  10  per  cent  will  be  allowed 

on  sums  of  $12,  of  15  per  cent,  on  $24,  and  of  20  per  cent, 
on  $40,  if  sent  to  one  address  at  one  time. 

Address  A.  MORTON, 

No.  25  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

FOR  CHOICE  OF  PURSUITS;  Physical  and  Intel- 
lectual Culture ; Labor,  Mental  and  Manual;  Human 
Faces;  “The  Mad-House;"  Varieties  of  Character;  Id- 
iocy, Insanity,  causes  and  cure— see  DEC.  No.  Phreno- 
logical Journal,  20  cents  by  first  post.  Newsmen  have 
it.  Address  Messrs.  FOWLER  & WELLS,  389  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


FREE  READING. 

Soldiers,  Sailors,  Marines,  Every  Body— Send  us  your 
address.  Will,  in  return,  send  you  a largo  family  news- 
paper, replote  with  good  miscellaneous  reading  matter. 
Sent  gratis.  CHAS.  K.  MACKEY,  81  Nassau  St,  N.  Y. 


MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  BANKING 
and  Collecting-  Office. 

All  claims  against  the  Government  promptly  collected. 
Pensions,  bounties,  back  pay,  and  prize-money.  Wife 
and  widowed  mother  of  prisoners  of  war  can  be  paid. 

L.  BROWN  & CO.,  2 Park  Place,  New  York. 


sTTOW  'TIS  DONE;"  Or,  THE  SECRET  OUT— 
II  Gambling  Exposed,  Fortune  - Telling,  Book  of 
Wonders,  Whiskers  in  42  days.  100  Secrets.  Third 
Edition.  Only  26c.  Mailed  free.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Address  HUNTER  BROS.,  Hinsdale,  N.  IL 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  ANNUAL  of  PHRENOLOGY 
and  PHYSIOGNOMY  for  1865,  with  “ Signs  of  Char- 
acter;’’ The  Five  Races  of  Man;  Forty  Engravings,  and 
an  Almanac  for  100  years.  Newsmen  have  it  By  first 
Post  12  cts.  Address  Mestiu.  FOWLER  & WELLS,  3S9 
Broadway,  New  York. 


$1. 


WHISKERS. 


$1. 


For  One  Dollar  I will  send,  sealed  and  post-paid,  the 
“Grecian  Compound,"  highly  perfumed,  which  1 warrant 
to  force  a heavy  growth  of  hair  upon  the  smoothest  face 
in  five  weeks,  or  upon  bald  heal-  in  eight  weeks,  without 
stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Entire  satisfaction  given,  or 
money  refunded.  Descriptive  circulars  mailed  free.  Ad- 
dress E.  L.  SANFORD,  Lanaingburg,  N.  Y. 


LADIES,  use  no  more  Rouge  for  your  com- 
plexions. It  can  deceive  no  one,  no  matter  how  well  ap- 
plied. If  you  would  have  sparkling  eyes,  rosy  cheeks,  a 
complexion  of  dazzling  beauty,  follow  my  directions. 

Address,  inclosing  $1,  C.  L.  BARING, 

Box  No.  5583  N.  Y.  P.  O. 

TBS  USEFUL  AND  THE  BEAUTIFUL 
Combined. 

Besides  Books,  Albums,  Pictures,  Microscopes,  etc., 
Messrs.  FOWLER  & WELLS,  389  Brondway,  N.  Y.,  have 
Busts  of  different  sizes  of  Psyche,  Sabrina,  Apollo,  Diana, 
Flora,  Clytia,  Shak“peare,  Milton,  Scott,  Bums,  Byron, 
Plato.  Homer,  Virgil,  Socrates^  Raphael,  Schiller,  Goethe, 
Washington,  Webster,  Franklin,  &c.,  suitable  for  the  Li- 
brary, Reading-Room,  Public  Hall,  or  Drawing-Room. 


HOLIDAY  PRESENTS, 

J.  H.  Winslow  & Co. 

THE  GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY  EVER  OFFERED 
TO  SECURE  GOOD  JEWELRY  AT 
LOW  PRICES. 


100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  GOLD 
PENS,  BRACELETS,  LOCKETS,  RINGS,  GENTS 
PINS,  SLEEVE  BUTTONS,  STUDS,  ETC., 

Worth  $500,000, 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  eacbrwithout  regard  to 
value, and  not  to  be  paid  for  unfit’ you  know  what  you  are 
to  get.  8end  25  cents  for  a ©e'rtificate,  which  will  inform 
you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  cuntrtbing  full  list  and  particulars ; also 
terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  Regiment  and 
Town  in  the  Country. 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


A Little  Prodigy. 

The  Beautiful  New  TEN  DOLLAR  Pat- 
ent Sewing:  Machine 

— a perfect  gem — working  like  a charm,  indispensable  to 
every  family,  dressmaker,  milliner,  seamstress,  &c.  For 
sale  at  497  Broadway,  New  York,  where  the  little  wonder 
may  be  seen  in  operation.  An  exquisite  PRESENT  for 
the  HOLIDAYS.  Beware  of  inferior  imitations. 

J.  P.  RICHTER,  General  Agent,  497  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

At  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  all  places  occupied  by 
Union  troops,  should  be  sent  by  HARN  DEN’S  EXPRESS, 
No.  65  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates. 


k GUE.  A speedy  cure  warranted.  Send  $3  00  to  Dr. 
J.  1)IX,  Box  505,  Philadelphia  I’.  O.  Agents  wanted. 


DR.  GLOVER'S  LEVER  TRUSS  re- 
))  tains  aud  cures  more  ruptures  ihan  any 
^ others.  It  gives  perfect  ease  and  comfort. 

Elastic  Stockings,  Belts,  Bandages,  <Sic. 
No.  4 ANN  STREET.  Established  30  years. 


Printing-Presses  for  Sale. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500. 

Also  one  Adams  Press,  26x40,  $1500. 

Apply  to  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  329  Pearl  St„  N.Y. 

ODOR!  O’DOR! 

DR,  BRIGGS’S 

Golden  O’Dor 

Will  force  a beanttful  set  of 

Whiskers  or  Mustaches 

on  the  smoothest  face  in  five  weeks; 

Or  Hair  on  Bald  Heads,  ty  and  no  humbug. 

(I  receive  recommendations  almost  every  day.)  Testimo- 
nials of  thousands.  I Bend  my  Golden  O’Dor  by  mail, 
sealed  and  post-paid,  for  $1  25.  Send  all  orders  to 
DR.  C.  BRIGGS, 

P.  O.  Drawer  6308,  Chicago,  IU. 

Tightness  of  the 
CHEST. 

We  sneeze ; n slight,  thin,  sharp,  ichorous  matter  comes 
from  our  nose:  we  have  heaviness  of  the  head,  great  op- 
pression of  the  chest,  some  tightness,  and  a Uttle  tender- 
ness in  the  region  of  the  lungs.  Now  attention  must  be 
given  to  this  state  ot  facts,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
or  congestion  may  take  place,  and  death  be  with  os  before 
we  are  aware. 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS, 

say  two,  four,  or  six,  according  to  age,  sex,  and  constitu- 
tion, must  be  taken.  They  must  purge  very  freely. 
Drink  warm  drinks  while  the  fever  lasts,  and  as  a diet  eat 
plenty  ot  good  Indian-meal  gruel,  or  chicken-broth  with 
plenty  of  rice  in  it.  By  this  treatment,  on  the  second  or 
third  day,  the  disease  will  be  cured.  This  complaint  is 
going  the  rounds,  and  will  be  followed  by  dysentery  and 
diarrhoea ; but  they  will  be  cured  by  the  same  process. 
The  wise  will  have  Brandreth’s  Pills  where  they  can  be 
easily  laid  hold  on,  and  by  taking  them  by  the  directions 
safety  and  health  will  follow. 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS  are  sold  at  25  cents  per  box, 
enveloped  in  full  directions.  Purchase  none  unless  my 
PRIVATE  GOVERNMENT  STAMP  is  on  the  box.  See 
upon  it  B.  BRANDRETH  In  white  letters. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  BRANDRETH  BUILDING, 

NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  ail  respectable  dealers  in  medicines. 


$70; 


a OTIS  T.  GAREY,  Biddeford,  U 


tW~  Sent  every  where  by  Mail,  post-paid.  _zrg 

EXTENSION  SILVER-MOUNTED  HOLDERS 


WITH  COMPOSITE 


REVERSE  LEAD  PENCILS. 

In  elegant  velvet-lined  cases  of  one  dozen  each ; not 
sold  in  less  quantities.  Pries  same  as  before  the  War. 
Holders  are  superior  silver-plated,  with  an  extension  of 
three  lengths;  engraved,  chased,  or  engine-turned:  stand 
unsurpassed  for  beauty. 

Size  One.— When  open,  6}  inches  in  length.  Price 
per  dozen,  liy  mail  post-paid,  $10  25;  retails  at  $2  each. 

Size  Two.— " ben  open,  6 inches  in  length.  Price 
per  dozen,  by  mail  post-paid,  $12 ; retails  at  $3  each. 

Size  Three. — When  open,  6j  inches  in  length.  Price 
per  doz,  by  mail  post-p'd,  $19  25;  retails  at  $5  and  upward. 

Size  Four. — When  open,  7i  inches  in  length.  Price 
per  doz.,  by  mail  post-paid,  $26;  retails  at  $6  and  upward. 

Size  Five.— When  open,  8 inches  in  length.  Price 
per  doz. , by  mail  post-p'd,  $33  50;  retails  at  $10  and  upw'd. 

Sent  to  the  army  and  elsewhere  by  mail  post-paid.  Also 
Watches  and  Jewelry  in  great  variety  at  the  lowest 
prices  for  cash.  Send  for  circular.  Registered  letters  at 
our  risk.  Orders  respectfully  solicited.  1 d dress  T.  & H. 
GAUG1IAN,  Manufacturers,  116  Broadwa  New  York. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVE 


HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 

Great  Gift  Distribution, 

250,000 

Watches,  Chains, 
Diamond  Rings,  Ac. 

WORTH  OVER 

One  Million  Dollars ! 

All  to  be  Sold  for  Ono  Dollar  Each ! ! 

WITHOUT  REGARD  TO  VALUE. 

Not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  Know 
What  you  are  to  Receive. 
SPLENDID  LIEfT  OB’  ARTICLES. 
ALL  TO  BE  SOI  J)  FOR  $1  00  EACH. 

250  Gents’  Gold  Hunting-Case  Watches. . $50  to  $150 
250  Ladies'  Gold  and  Enameled-Case  do. . 35  “ 70 

500  Gents’  Hunting-Case  Silver  Watches.  35  “ 70 

200  Diamond  Rings 50  “ 100 

2.000  Gold  Vest  and  Neck  Chains 15  “ 30 

8.000  “ “ “ “ 4 “ 6 

3.000  Gold  Oval  Band  Bracelets 4 “ 8 

5.000  Chased  Gold  Bracelets 5 “ 10 

2,0' K)  Chatelaine  Chains  and  Guard  Chains  6 “ 20 

7.000  Solitaire  and  Gold  Brooches 4 “ 10 

2.000  Lava  and  Florentine  Brooches 4 “ 6 

5.000  Coral,  Opal,  and  Emerald  Brooches. . . 4 “ 8 

5.000  Mosaic,  Jet,  Lava,  and  Florentine  Ear 

Drops 4 “ 8 

7,500  Coral,  Opal,  and  EmernldEar  Drops. . 4 “ 6 

4.000  California  Diamond  Breast-Pins 2 50  “ 10 

3.000  Gold  Fob  and  Vest  Watch  Keys 2 50  “ 8 

4.000  Fob  and  Vest  Ribbon  Slides S “ 10 

5.000  Sets  of  Solitaire  Sleeve  Buttons,  Studs, 

etc. 3 “ 8 

3.000  Gold  Thimbles,  Pencils,  etc 4 “ T 

10,000  Miniature  Lockets 2 50  “ 8 

4.000  “ “ Magic  Spring 3 “ 20 

3.000  Gold  Toothpicks,  Crosses,  eta 2 “ 8 

5.000  Plain  Gold  Rings 4 11 

5.000  Chased  Gold  Rings 4 “ 11 

10,000  Stone  Set  and  Signet  Rings 2 50  “ 10 

10.000  California  Diamond  Rings 2“  10 

7,500  Sets  Ladies’  Jewelry — Jet  and  Gold..  5“  15 

6.000  Sets  Ladies'  Jewelry. Cameo,  Pearl, 

eta 4 “ 15 

10,000  Gold  Pens,  Silver  Extension-Holders 

and  Pencils 4 “ IS 

10,000  Gold  Pena  nnd  Gold-Mounted  Holders  8 “ 8 

5.000  Gold  Peus  and  Gold  Extension- Holders  6“  10 

6.000  Silver  Goblets  and  Drinking  Cups. . ..  5“  6:) 

3.000  Silver  Castors 15“  50 

2.000  Silver  Fruit  and  Cake  Baskets 20  “ 50 

PER  DOZEN. 

5.000  Dozen  Silver  Tea-Spoons $10  to  $20 

5.000  “ “ Table-Spoons  and  Forks.  20  “ 10 

In  consequence  of  the  great  stagnation  of  trade  in  the 

manufacturing  districts  of  England,  througlsthe  wur  hav- 
ing cut  off  the  supply  of  cotton,  a large  quantity  of  valua- 
ble Jewelry,  originally  intended  for  the  English  market, 
lias  been  sent  off  for  sale  in  this  country,  and  MUST  BE 
SOLD  AT  ANY  SACRIFICE  I ' 

Under  these  circumstances,  ARRANDALE  & CO.,  act- 
ing  as  Agents  for  the  principal  European  Manufacturers, 
have  resolved  upon  a Great  Gift  Distribution,  subject  to 
the  following  regulations : 

Certificates,  naming  each  article  and  its  value,  arl 
placed  in  Sealed  Envelopes,  and  well  mixed.  One  of 
these  envelopes  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  address  on  r» 
ceipt  of  25  cents. 

ALL  ARTICLES  SOLD  AT  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH, 
WITHOUT  REGARD  TO  VALUE  11 
On  receipt  of  the  Certificate  you  will  see  what  you  ait, 

Suing  to  have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  the 
ollar  and  take  the  article  or  not.  Purchasers  may  thus 
obtain  a Gold  Watch,  Diamond  Ring,  or  any  Set  of  Jew- 
elry on  our  list  for  ONE  DOLLAR,  aud  in  no  case  can 
they  get  less  than  One  Dollar's  worth,  as  there  are  no 
blanks.  The  price  of  Certificates  is  as  follows : 

One  for  25  cents ; five  for  $1 ; eleven  for  $2  ; thirty  for 
$5 ; sixty-five  for  $10 ; one  hundred  for  $15. 

Agents  will  be  allowed  ten  cents  on  every  Certificuto 
ordered  by  them,  provided  their  remittance  amounts  to 
One  Dollar.  Agents  will  collect  25  cents  for  every  Certifi- 
cate, and  remit  15  cents  to  ns,  either  in  cash  or  postage 
stamps.  ARRANDALE  &’ CO  , 

No.  167  Broadway,  New  York. 

Six  Dollars  made  from  fifty  cts.  Call  and  exam- 
ine, or  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  50  cents.  Retails 
for  $6,  by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 

Gold  Fens,  5 lets,  to  $2.  Pens  in  silver  extension 
cases,  $1  to  $3.  Send  stamps  for  circular.  GEO.  F. 
HAWKES,  Manufacturer,  64  Nassau  St.  Also  for  sale 
the  only  perfect  Fountain  in  the  world. 

TO  CONSUMPTIVES! 

Dr.  O.  Phelps  Brown  lias  lately  published  a Treatise  on 
Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  nnd  General  Debility, 
of  43  octavo  pages,  beautifully  illustrated  with  Colored 
Plates,  containing  a prescription  for  the  positive  and  speedy 
curt  of  FITS  nnd  DYSPEPSIA.  This  work  will  be  sent 
free  to  all  on  receipt  of  five  cents,  to  prepay  portage.  Ad- 
dress DR.  O.  PllELl’S  BROWN,  No.  19  Grand  Street, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

$125  A MONTH. 

WANTED.— Sewing- Machine  Agents  1 Every  where, 
to  introduce  the  new  Shaw  <k  Clark  Sixteen  Dollar 
Family  Sewing  Machine,  the  only  low  price  machine  in  the 
country  which  is  licensed  by  Grover  & Baker,  Wheeler  & 
Wilson,  Howe,  Singer  & Co.,  and  Bachelder.  Salary  and 
expenses,  or  large  commissions  allowed.  All  other  ma- 
chines now  sold  for  less  than  forty  dollars  each  are  inf  nruje- 
ments,  and  the  seller  and  user  liable.  Illustrated  circulars 
sent  free.  Addiess  SHAW  & CLARK,  Biddeford,  Maine. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Have  Just  Ready; 

THE  PERPETUAL  CURATE.  A Novel.  By  the  Author 
of  “Chronicles  of  Carlingford,”  “Margaret  Maitland,” 
“The  Laird  of  Norlaw,”  “The  Days  of  my  Life,"  «Stc. 
8 vo.  Cloth,  $1  50;  Paper,  $1  00. 

CAPTAIN  HALL’S  ARCTIC  RESEARCHES  AND  LIFE 
AMONG  THE  ESQUIMAUX.  Arctic  Researches  nnd 
Life  among  the  Esquimaux:  being  the  Narrative  of  an 
Expeditiou  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  in  the  years 
I860,  1861,  and  1862.  By  Charles  Francis  Hall. 
With  Maps  and  100  Illustrations,  beautifully  engraved 
from  Designs  by  Charles  Parsons,  Henry  I.  Stephens, 
Sol.  Eytinqr,  W.  S.  L.  Jewett,  and  Granville  Per- 
kins, after  Sketches  by  Mr.  Hall  and  Photographs.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $4  50;  Half  Morocco,  $6  00. 

QUEENS  OF  SONG : being  Memoirs  of  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  Female  Vocalists  who  have  performed  on  the 
Lyric  Stage  from  the  Earliest  Days  of  Opera  to  the  Pres- 
ent Time.  To  whicli  is  added  a "Chronological  List  of  all 
the  Operas  that  have  been  performed  in  Europe.  By 
Ellen  Cbeathornr  Clayton.  With  Portraits  of  Mr-. 
BiUington,  Madame  Pasta,  Madame  Sontag,  Madame 
Garcia  Malibran,  Madame  Giulia  Grist  Madame  Clara 
Novellc,  Madame  Viardot  Garcia,  Madame  .Marietta  AI- 
boni,  Madame  Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt,  and  Madame 
Marietta  PiccolomiuL  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00 ; Half  Morocco, 
$4  50. 

MARGARET  DENZIL’S  HISTORY.  Annotated  by  hei 
Husband.  A Novel.  8vo,  Paper,  76-cents. 

\S~  Any  of  the  above  works  sent  by  mail,  postage-free, 
on  receipt  of  price. 

Original  rrcifi 
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GOLD  PENS 

FOR  THE  MILLION. 

On  receipt  of  tlia  following  sums  we  will  send  by  mail, 
or  as  directed,  a Gold  Pen  or  pens,  selecting  the  same  ac- 
cording to  the  description,  namely: 

GOLD  PENS  WITHOUT  CASES. 

For  BO  cents,  a No.  2 Pen;  for  15  cents,  a No.  3 Pen; 
for  $1  00,  a No.  4 Pen:  for  $1  25,  a No.  6 Pen;  lor  $1 50 
a No.  0 Pen. 

The  same  Pens,  in  Silver-Platod  Ex- 
tension Cases,  with  Pencils. 

For  $1  00,  a No.  2 Pen : for  $1  25,  a No.  3 Pen ; for  $1  50, 
a No.  4 Pea ; for  $2  00,  No  5 Pen ; for  $2  25,  No.  6 Pen. 

These  Pens  are  stamped  The  Imperial  Pen,  and  are 
well  finished  and  fine  writing  Gold  Pens,  with  good  aridum 
points,  although  they  are  unwarranted,  and  can  not  be 
exchanged. 

First  quality  14  Carat  Warranted  Gold 
Pens. 

Our  name  (American  Gold  Pen  Co,  N.  Y.)  Is  stamped 
on  all  Pens  ot  this  grade,  and  the  points  are  warranted  for 
six  months,  except  against  accidents. 

Second  Quality  Gold  Pens. 

These  Pens  are  a.l  stamped  (The  National  Pen)  with 
the  initials  of  our  Firm,  A.  G.  P.  Co.,  and  are  carefully 
made,  having  the  same  points  as  our  first  quality  Pens, 
The  only  great  difference  being  in  the  quality  of  the  Gold. 

Gold  Pens  without  Cases. 

For  $1  00,  a No.  1 pen  1st  quality,  or  No.  2 pen  2d  quality. 
For  SI  26,  a No.  2 pen  l3t  quality,  or  No.  3 pen  2d  quality. 
For  $1  75,  a No.  3 pen  1st  quality,  or  No.  4 pen -2d  quality. 
For  $2  00,  a No.  4 pen  1st  quality,  or  No.  5 pen  2d  quality. 
For  $2  50,  a No.  5 pen  1st  quality,  or  No.  0 pen  2d  quality. 
For  $3  25?  a No.  (J  pen ; $4  50,  No.  7 pen;  $5  75,  No.  8 
pen  ; $10  00,  No.  12  pen ; all  first  quality, 

The  same  Gold  Pens  in  Solid  Silver 
Extension  Cases,  with  Penciis. 

For  $2  00,  a No.  1 pen  1st  quality,  or  No.  2 pen  2d  quality. 
For  $2  25,  a No.  2 pen  1st  quality,  or  No.  3 pen  2d  quality. 
For  $2  75,  a No.  3 pen  1st  quality,  or  No.  4 pen  2d  quality. 
For  $36i,  s No.  4 pen  1st  quality,  or  No.  5 pen  2d  quali  ty. 
For  $4  50,  a No.  5 pen  1 st  quality,  or  No.  C pen  2d  quality. 
For  $5  50,  a No.  G pen  1st  quality. 

Gold  Pens,  1st  and  2d  Quality,  in 
Solid  Silver  or  Gold-Plated 
Ebony  Desk  Holders,  and 
Morocco  Cases. 

For  $2  25,  a No.  3 pen  1st  quality,  or  No.  4 pen  2d  quality. 
For  $2  50,  a No.  4 pen  1st  quality,  or  No,  5 pen  2d  quality. 
For  $3  20,  a No.  5 pen  1st  quality,  or  No.  6 pen  2d  quality. 
For  $4  00,  a No.  6 pen  1st  quality ; for  $5  50,  No.  7 pen ; 
for  $6  75,  No.  S pen;  for  $12  00,  No.  12  pen;  all  first 
quality. 

A discount  of  10  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  on  sums  of 
$15  00,  if  sent  to  one  address  at  one  time,  15  per  cent,  on 
$25  00,  20  per  cent,  on  $40  00. 

All  remittances  by  mail.  Registered , are  at  our  risk ; to 
all  who  enclose  20  cent',  extra,  for  registering,  w#  guar- 
antee the  safe  delivery  of  the  goods. 

Circulars  of  all  our  new  styles,  with  engravings  of  exact 
sizes  and  prices,  sent  upon  receipt  of  stamp,  if  desired. 
Pens  repointed  for  50  cents,  by  mail. 

Address, 

AMERICAN  GOLD  PEN  Co. 

No.  200  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

82"  The  American  Gold  Pen  Company's  Pens  are  now 
being  used  extensively  throughout  the  country,  by  various 
Banking  and  Commercial  Houses,  and  also  by  many  of  the 
Government  Bureaus,  and  have  given  universal  satisfac- 
tion, which  is  a sufficient  guarantee  of  their  merit.  Owing 
to  the  increasing  demand  for  our  goods,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  increase  our  manufacturing  facilities,  and  we 
are  now  prepared  to  fill  orders  of  any  size  promptly. 


Ths  Graefcnbcrg'  Company's 

UTERINE  CATHOLICON  (Mar-hall's). 

An  infallible  cure  for  “Female  Weakness,”  and  all 
Uterine  complaints  of  women. 
ftU.  $1  so  per  bottle.  Five  bottles  for  Six  Dollars. 

tub  Ubakfenueeg  Vegetable  Pii.ls. 

The  best  l'ill  iirtlie  world  for  family  use,  and  for  all  Bil- 
ious and  Liver  complaints.  Price  25  cents  per  box. 
Address  all  orders  to  j.  F.  BRIDGE,  M.D., 

Resident  Physician  GRAEFENBERG  COMPANY, 
No.  139  William  Street,  near  Fulton,  New  York. 
BW~  Inquire  of  Dealers  everywhere.  . an 


Old  Eyes  Made  New. 

A pamphlet  directing  how  to  speedily  restore  sight 
and  give  up  spectacles,  without  aid  of  doctor  or  medicine. 
Sent  by  mail,  free,  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Address 

E.  B.  FOOTE,  M.D., 

1130  Broadway,  New  York. 

“ The  West  Indian  Hair 
Curler.” 

Warranted  to  curl  the  most  straight  and  stiff  hair,  on 
the  first  application,  into  short;  ringlets  or  waving  mass- 
ive curls,  bent  to  any  address. on  r ceipt  of  $1  00.  Ad- 
dress WAUD  GILBERT  LYON, 

Box  5251,  New  York  Post-Office. 


BASHFL'LNESS,  Diffidence,  Sensitiveness.  Causee 
and  Cure.  Why  are  you  timid  and  embarrassed? 
lloiv  to  acquire  confidence.  See  Jan double — No.  Illus- 

trated Phrenological  Journal,  only  20  cts.,  by  first  post. 
Address  FOWLER  & WELLS,  339  Broadway,  New  York. 

SOMETHING  NEW 
Agents  Wanted 

Throughout  the  country,  to  sell  new  style  articles  of  uni- 
versal use,  both  in  and  out  of  the  army.  Inclose  two  red 
stamps,  and  send  for  circular,  to 


Y.  DELAFIELI),  35  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


INQUIRE  FOR 

TUCKER  S PATENT  SPRINS  BEDS. 

I"  or  sale  by  the  Furniture  Dealers  generally  throueh  the 
United  States.  At  wholesale  by  HIRAM  TUCKER, 
117  and  119  Court  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


BARD  & BROTHER'S  (Established  1845) 

GOLD  PENS. 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES.  Also  Manufacturer  of 
BARD  & WILSON'S  PATENT  ANGULAR  NIB  GOLD 
PENS.  JA3  D.  BARD,  Aifk,  No.,92,  Maiden  Lane,  N. 
Y.  Repainting,  50  cents.  Sena  fin!  a Oireular. 


VALENTINES. 

PRICE  LIST. 

144  Spicy  Comic  Valentines,  post-paid $1  00 

1 Neat  Sentimental  Valentine,  post-paid 1 00 

1 Pretty  “ “ “ , . . 1 50 

1 Handsome  Sentimental  Valentine,  post-paid ...  2 00 
1 Elegant  “ “ “ ...  3 00 

1 Superb*  “ “ “ ...  5 00 

1 Lot  (assorted  for  retailing),  “ ...  5 00 

1 “ “ “ “ ...10  00 

1 “ “ “ “ . . .20  00 

Any  of  the  above  sent  in  a box,  by  mail,  nicely  packed, 
on  receipt  of  the  price.  Liberal  disco  . nts  made  to  all  per- 
sons buying  to  sell  again.  Send  for  circular.  Address  all 
orders  to  BENJAMIN  W.  HITCHCOCK, Valentine  Head- 
Quarters,  14  Chambere  Street,  New  York. 


“ -pHYSIOGNOMY  ILLUSTRATED,"  Alexandra,  Prin- 
I cess  of  Wales,  Miss  Sally  Muggins,  Miss  Fury,  and 
Florence  Nightingale — with  “SIGNS  OF  CHARACTER," 
and  how  to  read  them,  in  Jan. — double — No.  PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL.  20  cents,  or  $2  a year.  Address 
Messrs.  FOWLER  & WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


GREAT  CHANCE  to  MAKE  MONEY 

And  to  receive  a WATCH  FREE,  by  selling  our  great 
NOVELTY  and  NATIONAL  PRIZE  PACKETS,  contain- 
ing fine  stationery  and  one  chance  in  the  great  sale  of 
$050,000  of  Watches,  Jewelry,  &c.  These  Packets  retail 
for  30  cents,  and  agents  and  dealers  remitting  us  $17,  we 
will  send  100  Packets  and  a fine  Silver  Watch,  thus  giv- 
ing the  best  chance  to  make  money  ever  offered,  as  these 
Packets  sell  rapidly,  the  stationery  alone  being  worth 
more  than  the  price  asked.  Sample  Packet,  with  Cer- 
tificate, mailed  on  receipt  of  50  cents.  Circulars  sent  free. 

G.  8.  HASKINS  & CO.,  36  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 


U„  S.  Government  Artificial  Leg  Depots 

Where  the  Government  furnishes  the  U.  S. 

I Army  and  Navy  Leg  to  Soldiers  gratis,  or  ita 

V value  applied  on  the  Anatomical  Ball  and 

I I Socket  Jointed  Leg,  which  has  lateral  mo- 

I / tion  at  the  ankle  like  the  natural  one,  C53 

j Broadway,  New  York ; Rochester,  N.  Y. ; Chi- 

" cago,  111. ; Cincinnati,  O.;  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
DOUGLAS  BLY,  M.D.,  If.  S.  Commissioner. 
Citizens  furnished  on  private  account. 

For  instructions,  address  Dr.  Buy,  at  nearest  Depot. 


“ PSYCHOLOGY."— Wesley  aud  Swedenborg— Cleur- 
JL  seeing — Interesting  Facts  in  Clairvoyance,  in  Jau. 
—double— No.  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 


®"JUST  OUT, 

And,  sent  Free  on  receipt  of  Stamp , 

Evans’s  New  Catalogue  for  1866. 

(Eleventh  Year  of  the  Enterprise.) 

NEW  BOOKS,  NEW  GIFTS. 
NEW  BOOKS,  NEW  GIFTS. 
NEW  BOOKS,  NEW  GIFTS. 

Books  for  Soldiers,  Books  for  Sailors,  Books  for  Civil- 
ians, Books  lor  Every  Body;  Historical,  Biographical 
Religious,  Scientific,  Musical,  and  Miscellaneous  Books  in 
eveiy  department  of  Literature;  Albums  and  Presenta- 
tion-Books ; Card-Pictures  of  all  the  Celebrities. 

A Gift  worth  from  Fifty  Cents  to  One 
Hundred  Dollars  with  each  Book. 

All  Books  sold  at  Publishers’  Regular  Prices,  with  lib- 
eral inducements  to  persons  forming  Clubs. 

Send  your  orders  for  the  NEW  CATALOGUE  and  any 
Books  you  may  waut  to  the 

ORIGINAL  GIFT  BOOK  SALE, 

(Instituted  by  G.  G.  Evans  in  1854). 

Orders  promptly  filled  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Address  G.  G.  EVANS,  030  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia. 


PLAYING  CARDS. 


The  American  Card  Company’s 
New  Union  Flaying  Cards, 
National  Emblems. 

They  are  the  prettiest  card  made,  and  suit  the  popular 
idea.  The  suits  are  Eagles,  Shields,  Stars,  and  Flags. 
Colonel  in  place  of  King,  Goddess  of  Liberty  for  Queen, 
and  Major  for  Jack. 

All  the  games  can  be  played  as  readily  as  with  cards 
bearing  foreign  emblems.  Each  puck  is  put  up  in  an  ele- 
gant card-case,  and  then  in  dozen  boxes  for  the  trade. 

In  order  that  all  dealers  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
sell  these  cards,  a sample  box  of  twelve  packs  will  be  sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  Five  Dollars.  Address 
AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY, 

No.  14  Chambers  Street,  Now  York. 


BEAUTIFUL  NEW 


JUVENILES 

FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS, 

JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 

TAG3ARD  & THOMPSON,  Boston. 


RAINY  DAY  STORIES. 

LIVES  of  FAMILIAR  INSECTS. 
WINGS  AND  WEBS. 


16mo,  beautifully  illustrated  — being  new  volumes  of 
the  beautiful 

SUMMER-HOUSE  SERIES, 
by  Miss  C.  S.  WTiitmarsh.  The  Series  now  consists  of 
Five  Volumes.  Price  94  cents  per  volume. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers. 


LOOK  HERE,  BOYS! 

My  GOLDEN  COMPOUND  will  force  THE  BEARD  to 
grow  on  the  smoothest  face  in  21  days.  Satisfaclion  giv- 
en, or  money  refunded.  Price  50  cts.  a package,  by  mail. 
Address  M.  A.  J AGGERS,  Calhoun,  111, 

To  'the  Readers  of  Harper’s  Weekly : 

Dr.  Van  Mascuzesker,  the  Inventor  of  the  celebrated 
apparatus  for  the  administration  of  etherealized  medicines 
in  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  throat,  and  air  passages,  ca- 
tarrh, asthma,  lung  diseases,  will  shortly  open  a branch 
office  In  Y.  A beautifully  illustrated  copy  of  Ills  appa- 
ratus, with  full  explanations  how  it  is  used,  containing  no- 
tices from  the  press,  can  be  bad  gratis,  on  application  at 
his  principal  office,  1027  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  or  by 
letter,  inclosing  a postage-stamp  to  defray  postage. 

GREATEST  THING  of  the  TIMES. 

JEWELRY  FOR  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 

Send  for  a prize  Jewelry  Catalogue. 
LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

E.  J.  BOURGEOIS  & CO., 

No.  239  North  Second  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Superstitions,  signs,  wonders,  and  tokens. 

— All  the  popular  notions  abont  the  Moon,  Weather, 
Itching  Ears,  Hands,  and  Feet,  Cutting  Finger  Nails, 
Looking-Glass,  Salt-Cellar,  Dish-Cloth,  Shoes,  Sneezing, 

Bridal  Dresses,  Marriage,  Fairies,  etc.,  in  Jan double — 

No,  Pictorial  PARKNOLOGICAL  JOURNAL.  20  cts.,  by 
first  post.  Newsmen  have  it.  Fowler  & Wells,  N.  Y. 


PINEAPPLE  CIDER. 

TO  CURE  COLDS — A sure  cmv  for  a bad  cold  is 
four  tablospoonfulls  of  Dr.  T.  B.  Talbot's  Medicated 
Pineapple  Cider  when  you  retire.  A cold  is  the  founda- 
tion of  most  diseases.  Who  would  not  readily  buy  a whole 
bottle  of  Pineapple  Cider,  if  they  were  sure  it  would  cure? 
Any  one  who  buys  a bottle  of  this  Pineapple  Cider,  and  is 
not  satisfied  with  it,  can  return  the  same,  and  have  the 
money  refunde'd.  For  sale  eveiy  where. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  Sole  Agent. 

64,  65,  66, 67, 68, 70,  72,  and  74  Washington  St,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALS. 

The  Premises  Nos.  809  and  811  Chest- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia, 

Opposite  the  Continental  Hotel. 

The  Building  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city. 

48  ft  10  In.  X 178  ft 
For  terms,  &c.,  apply  to 

HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO., 
Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Materials, 
601  mKadwayT‘n.  Y. 

Id  addition  to  our  main  buiiness  or  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MA- 
TERIALS. we  are  Headquarters  for  the  following,  viz : 

STEREOSCOPES  & STEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS, 

American  and  Foreign  Cities  and  Lamlirapea.  Group*.  Statuary 
etc.,  etc.  Alio,  Revolving  Stereoscopes,  for  public  or  private  ex- 
hibition. Our  Catalogue  will  be  lout  to  any  addreu  on  receipt 

of  stamp.  PH0T0GEAPHIC  ALBUMS, 

Wo  were  the  first  to  introduce  these  into  the  United  States, 
log  in  price  from  60  cents  to  ^UMch!l'oSr*ALBUMS,^av?tfe 
reputation  of  being  superior  in  beauty  and  durability  to  any 
others.  They  will  he  eent  by  mail,  FREE,  on  receipt  of  price. 
tW  FINK  ALBUMS  MADE  TO  ORDER.  Afc| 
CARD  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

OurCatalogne  now  embracee  over  FIVE  THOUSAND  different 
subjects  to  which  addition!  are  continually  being  made)  of  Por- 
traits of  Eminent  Americans,  etc.,  viz : about 
10O  Major-General,,  100  Lieut. -Colonels,  660  Statesmen, 

S00  Brig. -General!,  250  Other  Officers,  13G  Divines, 

216  Colonel!,  76  Navy  Officer!,  126  Author!, 

40  Artiiti,  125  Stage,  60  Prominent  Women, 

3,000  Copies  of  Works  of  Art 

including  reproduction!  of  the  most  celebrated  Engraving!, 
Paintings,  Statnee,  etc.  Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  Stamp, 
An  order  for  One  Dozen  Picrpnza  from  our  Catalogue  will  be 
filled  on  the  receipt  of  *1.80,  and  sent  by  mail,  vkfk. 

Photographer!  and  others  ordering  goods  C.  O.  D.  will  pleue 
remit  twenty-fivo  per  cent  of  the  amount  with  tbeir  order. 

E2T  The  prices  and  quality  of  our  goods  cannot  fail  to  satisfy. 
Soldiers’  Pocket  Albums  for  18  Pictures,  75  cents. 


Attention,  Company! 

Clark's  Onguent,  a powerful  stimulant.  Each  packet 
warranted  to  produce  a full  set  of  whiskers  or  mustaches 
in  six  weeks  upon  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain  or  in- 
jury to  the  skin.  Any  person  using  this  Onguent,  and 
finding  it  not  as  represented,  by  informing  me  of  the  fact, 
can  have  their  money  returned  them  at  any  time  witliin 
3 months  from  day  of  purchase.  Price  $1.  Sent,  sealed 
and  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 

Address  A.  C.  CLARK, 

P.  O.  Drawer  118,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Shults’  Onguent.  warranted  to  produce  a full  set 
of  Whiskers  in  six  weeks,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  post- 
paid, for  50  cents.  Address  C.  F.  SHULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


SHULTS’  CURLIQUE.  For  curling  the  Hair. 
Price  50  cents.  Sent  sealed  uuil  post-paid.  Address 

C.  F.  SHULTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


The  Brazilian  Hair  Curler. 

One  application  warranted  to  carl  the  most  straight  and 
stubborn  hair  into  wavy  ringlets  or  heavy  massive  curls. 
Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $1  00.  Address 

S.  S.  CHASE,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

CHASE’S  CHEMICAL  COMPOUND 

For  the  Beard.  One  bottle  will  force  a vigorous  growth 
of  hair  upon  the  smoothest  face  in  five  weeks,  or  upon 
bald  heads  in  eight  weeks.  Testimonials  of  thousands 
given.  Circulars  mailed  free.  Warranted  ns  represented, 
or  money  returned.  Price  $1,  or  fonr  bottles  for  $3.  Sent 
sealed  and  post-paid.  Address  S.  S.  CHASE, 

P.O.,  Drawer  Cr.hocs,  N.  Y. 


LADIES’  LETTER. 

Five  Anatomical  Engravings. 

Has  information  never  before  published. 

Sent  free,  in  a sealed  envelope  for  10  cents. 

Address  Box  4652,  New  York  Post-Office. 


Wonderful!  Strange!  Full  instructions  by  which  any  per- 
son can  master  the  art  of  ventriloquism  in  a tew  hours,  and 
makeaworldoffun.  Sent  by  mail  for  50c.  Satisfaction  given 
or  money  refunded.  Address  M.  A.  Jaggerg,  Calhoun,  111. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CO, 

730  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  publish  Cards  in 
endless  variety  for  the  trade.  Send  for  catalogue. 


“ fi  OLD  FEET" — “ HOT  HEADS”— Rules  for  regulat- 
ing  them— Bad  Smells— How  to  prevent  them— 
Mental  Hygiene— Bad  Breath— Are  we  Deteriorating? — 
The  Wild  or  Wolf  Man  of  the  forest,  in  Jan. — double  No.— 
PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL— 20  cents,  or  $2  a year. 

DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES?— My  Onguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1— 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


Stop!  Stop!  Stop!  — Full  instructions  by  which 
any  person  can  master  the  curious  Art  of  Ventriloquism  in 
a few  hours  and  make  a million  of  dollars.  Sent  by  mail 
for  50  cents.  Address  DR.  FRANKLIN,  Calhoun,  111. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

The  Patent  Army  Pocket  Pipe  and  Cigar-Holder  com- 
bined is  decidedly  the  best  Smoking  Pipe  ever  invented. 
It  imparts  a rich  soothing  flavor  to  the  Tobacco;  is  of  el- 
egant appearance  and  finish ; with  fine  carved  Horn  Mouth- 
piece and  Cigar-Holder.  It  is  easy  to  carry,  easy  to  clean, 
and  is  always  ready  for  a good  smoke.  Sample  dozen  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  $2  50.  Address 

RICHARDS  & CO.,  97  William  Street,  New  York. 


HONOR  THE  BRAVE. 

$50,000  Worth  of  Real  Estate. 

50,000  Highly  Embellished  Steel-Plate  Portraits  of  the 
President  of  the  United  StotcB,  Licut.-Gen.  Grant,  Gen. 
McClellan,  and  the  corps  commanders  of  our  army,  will  be 
distributed  among  the  subscribers  to  the  N.  Y.  S.  Volunteer 
Institute,  for  the  education  and  support  of  the  orphan 
children  of  our  volunteers,  on  Washington’s  Birthday, 
Feb.  22,  1865.  Every  person  sending  $2  by  mull,  address- 
ed to  CAPT.  H.  R.  RANDALL,  Treasurer,  Post-Office  Box 
No.  4202,  New  York  < :ity,  will  receive  any  one  of  these  en- 
gravings, and  a certificate  of  subscription,  which  will  en- 
title the  holder  to  one  share  in  this  property,  which  will 
be  distributed  as  stated,  l or  further  particulars,  send  for 
Circular.  COL.  W.  H.  YOUNG,  President. 

CAPT.  H.  R.  RANDALL,  Treas. 

C.  A.  THOMPSON,  Secretary. 


An  OFFICER’S  ffbg* 

WATCH.  W 

Onr  whole  stock  of  Imported  Watches,  suitable  for 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  Presents,  being  of  rich  and 
novel  designs,  are  now  offered  at  reduced  prices.  Single 
Watches  at  Wholesale  rates. 

An  Elegant  W atoh  in  Fine  Gold  Plated  Double  Cases 
Richly  Engraved,  Turned  Centre,  Carved  Balance  Bridge, 
English  Full  Plate  Jeweled  Movements,  adjusted  Regu- 
lator, Spring  Bolt,  Spade  Hands,  and  Fine  Enameled  White 
Dial,  a serviceable  article  in  running  order  with  Key, 
Case,  etc.,  complete,  and  a Gent’s 

Handsome  Vest  Chain 
and  a beautiful 
Miniature  Gold  Locket, 

to  match,  with  Double  Cases,  Box,  and  Glass  for  Thco  Like- 
nesses— a beautiful  Holiday  Present.  Sent  by  mail  to  any 
address  for  only  $9. 

A Neat  Silveb  Watch,  especially  adapted  for  army 
use,  in  Heavy  Double  Cases,  Small  Size,  same  as  the 
above,  with  Key,  Case,  etc.,  complete,  and  Gent’s  Vest 
Chain,  Engraved  Double  Case  Locket,  etc.  Sent  by  mail 
to  any  address  for  only  $7. 

The  Imperial  Watch, 

Containing  a Hare  and  Wonderful  Combination  of  Me- 
chanical Effects,  combining  within  its  cases  and  attached 
to  its  machinery  a beautiful  and  correct  working  Ther- 
mometer, an  accurately  adjusted  Mariner's  Compass  in 
miniature,  sunk  in  Dial,  and  a Reliable  Calendar,  indi- 
cating day  of  month,  week,  etc.,  in  Case,  rendering  thia 
Watch  a perfect  Storm,  Heat,  and  Time  Indicator.  The 
beautiful  machinery  of  this  valuable  Watch  is  encased  in 
Finely  Finished  Double  Hunting,  Magic  Spring  19  Line 
Cases  (the  outer  cases  being  of  fine  18-Carat  Gold,  inner 
cases  of  Solid  Gold  Composite ),  Richly  Engraved  Top  and 
Bottom,  with  Panel  for  Fame,  Turned  Nerl,  movable 
Pendant  Bow,  and  Fancy  Push  Spring.  Genuine  English 
Improved  Jeweled  Action , M.  J.  Tobias  movements.  Pol- 
ished Cap  and  Doom.  Self-acting  Click,  Equal  Balance, 
Independent  Actions,  Fine  White  Dials,  Polished  Steel  Cut 
Hands,  and  is  an  Exact  Imitation  of  $100  watch,  and 
used  by  the  Royal  Engineers  and  Officers  of  the  British 
Army.  None  Genuine  unless  bearing  our  private  trade- 
mark. Price  per  single  one,  all  complete,  by  maii,  $20. 

CATELY  BROTHERS,  Sole  Importers, 

102  Nassau  St. , N.  Y.  Established  1855. 


BRODIE’S 

Winter  Cloaks. 

An  endless  variety  of  every  kind  of 

FASHIONABLE  WINTER  GARMENTS, 

At  Prices  reduced  to  Gold  Standard. 

GEO.  BRQDIE,  300  Canal  St.,  N.  Y., 
Leader  of  Fashions. 

ARRYING  FOR  SHOW— Iulove  wit  lithe  Parson— 
Mrs.  Grundy  and  our  Girls — American  V.  S — Eu- 
ropean Indies  and  Etiquette — II  ome  Courtesies — Family 
Intercourse — Hints  to  Husbands  and  Wives,  in  Jan. — 
double— No.  Pictorial  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 


BEAUTIFUL  HOLIDAY 


&c.,  &c.  Au  immense  success — agents 
from  $4  to  $9  in  au  hour!  Terms, 
Great  reduction  to  Schools.  Address 
Principals  Miami  Commercial  College, 


PRESENT! 

Enthusiastically 
commended  by  the 
Eastern  and  West- 
ern Press  us  “the 
most  beautiful  and 
scientific  of  sys- 
tems," “far in  ad- 
vance of  other  sys- 
tems,” “magnifi- 
cent, and  worth  $5, 
instead  of  $1  60," 
sometimes  making 
post-paid,  $1  50. 
Babbitt  <b  Wilt, 
Dayton,  O. 


The  Children's  Bazaar  and 
Riding  School,  510  Broadway, 
directly  opposite  St.  Nicholas 
Hotel.  Holiday  and  Birthday 
Gifts  for  the  young;  Cran- 
dall’s Patent  Spring  Rocking 
Horse ; McKensic's  Patent 
Cantering  Horse  ; Brown's 
Patent  Baby  - Tender ; Seif- 
Operating  Swings ; Baby- 
Jumpers;  Carriages;  Sleds; 
Parlor  Skate-* ; Velocipedes; 
Negro- Dancers;  Dolls  that 
walk,  and  Dolls  that  talk;  and  Toys  in  variety.  Send 
stamp  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  Price  List. 

LEWIS  TTBBAL8. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

FOR  JANUARY,  1865. 


Important  to  Subscribers. 

Subscribers  to  the  MAGAZINE  and  WEEKLY  will 
find  upon  the  wrapper  of  each  Number  a Stateh<snt  of 
A ccount.  The  figures  on  the  direction-label  following  the 
Name  show  the  Number  with  which  the  Subscription 
EXPIRES,  as  noted  on  our  books.  Every  Subscriber 
may  thus  ascertain  whether  he  has  received  the  proper 
credit  for  his  remittance,  and  also  when  to  renew  his 
Subscription.  In  renewing  Subscriptions,  Subscribers 
are  particularly  requested  to  name  the  NUMBER  with 
which  the  New  Subscription  should  commence ; they  wiU 
thus  avoid  receiving  duplicates,  or  missing  any  Number. 
It  is  desirable  that  a Renewal  should  be  received  a few 
weeks  BEFORE  the  expiration  of  the  former  Subscrip- 
tion, in  order  that  our  books  may  be  kept  properly  ad- 
justed. Attention  to  this  will  obviate  nine-tenths  of  the 
errors  which  annoy  both  Publishers  and  Subscribers. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  ever y Club  of  Five  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  0 Copies  for  $20  00. 

Harper's  .Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  number  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  following 
low  rates:  one  quarter  of  a page,  each  Number,  $75;  one 
half,  $125;  whole  page.  $250.  The  circulation  of  II  akper's 
Magazine  is  believed  to  be  larger  than  that  of  any  similar 
publication  in  the  world. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  nearly  ICO, OOO. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY- 


TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 4 00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months  .....  1 00 


And  an  Extra  Copy  will  he.  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  0 Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 


Terms  to  Advertisers One  Dollar  per  line  for  in- 

side, and  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  per  line  for  out- 


HERS,  Publisher 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Atlantic  Monthly 


Our  Young  Folks 


Ward’s  Patent 

FRENCH  PRINTED 

PAPER  COLLARS 

• 387  B'WAV,  NY  & ALL 

Gents  Furnishing  Stores. 


harper’s  Weekly. 


[December  31,  18S4. 


Popular  Goods 


And  a splendid  Watch  given  free,  selling  our  Latest 
Novelty  for  the  Holiday  Trade,  now  creating  such  an 
Immense  Sen  at  >n  and  extraordinary  demand  through- 
out the  A rin i a id  Country.  The  Great , New,  and  Mon- 
der/nl  Prize  Pout-folios.  Extra  Large.  Size  6 by  10. 
Just  Out.  Each  of  which  contnlns  Several  Dollars'  Worth 
of  useful  and  Valuable  Goods,  Pbizes,  &e.  Price  only  25 
cents.  Articles  that  Soldiers  and  Families  can  not  do 
without.  Thousands  sold  every  day.  100  Port-folios,  with 
Jewelry,  &c..  and  a beautiful  watch,  sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  $15.  Soldiers  can  clear  a Month's  Pay  in  one 
day.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town,  Tillage,  and  camp 
for  this  Standard  Article.  A splendid  Gold  or  Silver 
Watch  presented  free  ns  a premium  to  every  Agent. 
This  is  the  greatest  money-making  and  surest  business  of 
the  day.  Profile  vay  large.  Sales  rapid.  We yuarant.ee 
any  agent  $15  per  day.  All  goods  forwarded,  with  pre- 
miums, same  day  the  order  is  received.  Catalogues,  with 
Premium  Inducements , rent  free.  S.  C.  RICKARDS  & 
CO.,  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  Sole  Manufacturers. 


POPULAR  PRICES 


Elegant  Dress  Shirts, 

With  French  Embroidered  Bosoms. 

Three  and  Four  Ply  Linen  Collars, 

Holiday  Styles,  now  ready. 

Silk,  Wool,  Merino,  and  Cotton 

Under  Shirts  and  Drawers. 

Gauntlets  and  Gloves, 

New  and  Popular  Styles. 

.Robes  de  Chambre, 

Elegant  and  New  Styles. 

Union  Riding-Belts, 

For  Equestrians’  Use. 

Roman  Scarfs  and  Shawls, 

New  and  Elegant. 

Ladies’  and  Misses’  Gaiters, 

Velvet,  Cloth,  and  Knitted. 

Knit  Hoods,  Sontags,  and  Caps, 

Fashionable  Colors  and  Styles. 

Ringwood  Gloves, 

White  and  Colored. 

Negligee  Shirts, 

For  Traveling. 

Suspenders, 

Umbrellas, 

&c.,  &c. 


A Beautiful  Engraved  Gold  Plated  Watch,  Double 
Case,  Lever,  Cap,  small  size,  white  enameled  dial,  cut 
hands,  “ English  Movements,"  and  correct  time-keeper, 
with  an  accurate  "Miniature  Calendar,"  indicating  the 
“ Day  of  the  Week,  Month , Ac.,"  in  back  case. 

A single  one  sent  free  by  mail  to  any  address  in  a neat 
case,  with  a iieautiful  vest  chain,  for  only  $10. 

A neat  Silver  Watch,  same  ns  above,  with  “ Miniature 
Calendar,"  Ac.,  specially  adnptcd  to  the  Army.  Sent  free 
by  mail,  to  anv  address,  for  only  $7. 

Address  CHAS.  P.  NORTON  & CO.,  Sole  Importers,  38 
& 40  Ann  Street,  New  York. 


Holiday  Presents. 


POLLAK  &.  SON, 

-Meerschaum  Manufacturers, 
692  Broadway,  Near  4th  St.,  N.  Y., 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Pipes  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  stamp  for  Cir- 
cular. Pipes  $8  to  $100  each. 


A HINT  TO  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Mother.  “Now,  Laura,  it's  no  use  denying  that  you’ve  seen  Charles.  He  is  the  only 
person  we  know  who  smokes  Common  Tobacco,  and  your  clothes  smell  like  a Bar-Room  ” 


THE  SECRET  OUT! 

Over  20C0  Things  Worth  Knowing! 

Sent  post-paid  for  55  cents ; Soldier’s  Edition,  30  cents 
Address  “ Union  Book  Association,"  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  GREAT  NOVELTY 


VERMFLYH  & OO. 

No,  44  WALL  STREET, 


A large  and  elegant  variety  of  the  above  goods,  entire- 
ly'new  and  choice  styles,  many  of  them  manufactured  on 
the  premises,  and  not  to  be  had  elsewhere,  will  be  found 
at  popular  prices,  at 

UNION  ADAMS, 

637  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Of  the  Holidays  Is  BEADLE’S  DIME  EDITION  of 

Robinson  Crusoe! 

EW  In  large  octavo,  with  27  illustrations,  and  complete 
text  of  a favorite  London  edition.  At  once  the 

cheapest  and  most  admirable  edition  ever  presented  to 
American  readers.  It  is 

BEADLE’S  HOLIDAY  TREAT! 

And  promises  to  afford  more  pleasure  for  less  money  than 
any  thing  put  on  the  market  for  years.  It  will  be  sold  by 
news-dealers  generally,  or  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
price— Ten  Cents  only. 

BEADLE  & CO.,  General  Dime  Book  Publishers, 

113  William  Street,  New  York. 


BANKERS, 

And  Dealers  in  all  Classes  of 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

Prices  Reduced  to  Suit  the  Times. 
Ladies'  Furs  altered  and  repaired. 
BURKE,  210  Broadway,  S.  K.  cor.  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


MUSIC  OMNIBUS. 


TO  CON8UMPTIVFS. — You  wil  get  the  Recipe  for  a 
sure  Cure  for  Coughs,  Colds,  Consumption,  and  all 
Lung  Complaints,  by  sending  to  DR.  UNCAS  BRANT, 
P.  O.  Box  3531,  New  York.  He  sends  it  free.  Write  for 
it.  It  has  cured  thousands. 


A CARD. 

JOHN  N.  GENIN,  in  view  of  the  immediate  advent  of  the 
Fur  Season,  would  draw  the  attention  of  the  Fashion- 
able world  and  the  public  to  his  extensive  stock  of 
LADIES'  AND  MISSES'  FURS, 
and  to  the  MODERATE  PRICES  which  he  lias  determ- 
ined to  affix  to  them.  The  assortment,  manufactured  ex- 
pressly for  the  approaching  season,  comprises  the  popular 
Fancy  Furs  of  t he  day,  together  with  many  superb  sets 
of  Royal  Ermine,"  and  Russian  and  Hudson  Bay  Sable. 

The  stock  of  Sleigh-Robes,  besides  the  usual  variety,  in- 
cludes magnificent  specimens  of  Arctic  Fox  Robes,  white 
ns  the  polar  snow,  nnd  of  ample  dimensions;  also  Ladies' 
Fur  Hoods  and  Foot-Muffs ; Gentlemen’s  Fur  Collars  aud 
Gloves.  The  entire  exposition,  which  is  now  complete,  is 
remarkable  for  its  variety  and  beauty. 

JOHN  N.  GENIN, 

No.  513  Broadway,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 


Complete. — 1500  tunes  for  violin,  flute  or  fife,  $2. 

Omnibus  No.  1 — ”00  tunes.  4>  sets  of  quadrilles, 
100  contra  and  fancy  dances,  with  figures  and  calls ; 100 
opera  melodies;  polkas,  marches,  quicksteps,  &c.,  $1  25. 

Omnibus  No.  2.-850  tunes.  200  Irish,  200  Scotch, 
and  ilio  ( )pera  airs.  101)  duets  for  violin  nnd  flute,  $1  25. 

Music  al  Instruments  - Ev ery  description . Send 
stamp  for  price  list.  FRED.  ULU ME,  20S  Bowery, N.  Y. 


Arthur's  Magazine  deservedly  enjoys  the  reputation  of 
dng  one  of  the  best  moral  literary  magazines  published 
i America^ — Coburg  Sentinel,  C.  VV. 


ARTHUR’S  HOME  MAGAZINE. 

JANUARY  NUMBER  ready,  and  for  sale  by  news-deal- 
ers throughout  the  country.  Trade  supplied  by  American 
News  Company,  No.  121  Nassau  St.,  New  York.  Terms 
$2  50  a year;  three  copies,  $6;  six  copies,  $10;  ten  cop- 
ies. $15.  Address  T.  8.  Abtiiub  & Co.,  No.  323  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FISK  & HATCH. 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government 
Securities. 

No.  38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Tills  Hotel,  situated  at  NASSAU,  NEW  PROVIDENCE, 
BAHAMAS,  was  built  by  the  Colonial  Government,  nnd 
is  a handsome  three-story  building,  erected  on  an  eleva- 
tion a few  minutes’  walk  from  the  shore,  nnd  commanding 
a fine  view  of  the  ocean,  harbor,  and  town  of  Nassau. 

Surrounding  the  Hotel  is  a piazza  ten  feet  wide,  from 
which  the  inmates  can  at  all  times  enjoy  the  gentle,  cool- 
ing, easterly  trade-winds.  INVALIDS  unable  to  bear 
much  fatigue  will  have  a promenade  extending  one  thou- 
sand feet,  without  leaving  the  building.  All  of  the 
TROPICAL  FRUITS  grow  in  great  abundance,  and  are 
in  season  the  entire  winter. 

Rut  little  rain  falls  from  the  month  of  October  to  the 
first  of  June.  THIS  IS  CONSIDERED  THE  PECULIAR 
SEASON  FOR  INVALIDS,  though  they  can  reside  the  en- 
tire year  with  comfort  and  safety.  The  roads  are  macad- 
amized, and  kept  in  good  order.  A most  BEAUTIFUL 
DRIVE  extends  for  twelve  miles  along  the  sea  shore, 
in  fact,  every  thing  combines  to  make  it  a pleasant  home 
for  the  robust  as  well  ns  for  the  invalid. 

The  Lessee  of  the  Hotel  has  recently  seen  red  tho  serv- 
ices of  Mr.  Janies  Carroll,  late  of  the  “NEW  YORK  HO- 
TEL,” who  will  have  the  entire  superintendence,  and  is 
determined  to  do  all  in  liis  power  to  minister  to  the  wants 
and  comforts  of  his  guesta 

The  CULINARY  and  other  departments  shall  be  well 
supplied,  the  cooks  the  best  obtainable,  and  the  servants 
attentive  and  unobtrusive. 

The  CUNARD  CO.’S  STEAM-SHIP  CORSICA  leaves 
the  wharf  at  Jersey  City  and  New  York  once  a month  for 
Nassau.  The  fare  to  Nassau  is  forty-five  dollars.  The 
charges  for  board  are  Three  Dollars  ($3  00>  per  day. 

Carriages  and  horses  for  rides  may  be  hired  at  reasons 
ble  rates.  GEO.  O.  JOHNSON,  Lessee. 

Nassau,  N.  P.,  November  1, 1S64. 


JOHN  B.  BONHAM, 


f-.je  TESTIMONIAL  FROM  THE  MOST 
TH  DISTINGUISHED  ARTISTS 

To  STEINWAY  & SONS. 


Imdia-Rubber  Gloves 


( Established  A.D.  1834,) 

Manufacturer  of 
GRAND,  SQUARE,  nnd 
gl  BOUDOIR  (or  Upright) 

WAREROOMS  T5  to  85  East  THIRTEENTH  ST. 
Near  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  following  leading  Artists  have  given  testimonials 
to  the  groat  merits  of  Dunham's  Pianos : 

Herman  A.  Wollenhaupt,  George  W.  Morgan, 

Henry  C.  Timm,  Charles  Wei's, 

Willinm  Mason,  Harry  Sanderson, 

Theodore  Eisfeld,  Theodore  Thomas, 

Carl  Anschutz,  Robert  Stoepel, 

Charles  Fradcl,  Michele  I’npctti, 

John  N.  Pattison,  Bruno  Wollenhaupt. 


Are  a certain  cure  for  Chapped  Hands,  Salt  Rheum,  etc., 
nnd  nn  excellent  protection  for  tho  hands  in  Home  Work, 
Gardening,  etc.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $1  50  for  La- 
dies’ sizes,  $1  75  for  Gentlemen's,  by 

GOODYEAR  S I.  R.  GLOVE 
Manufacturing  Company, 

205  Broadway,  New  York. 


New  York,  December , 1864. 
The  Piano  Fortes,  Grand,  Square,  and  Upright,  manu- 
facture'! by  Messrs.  Stein  way  & Sons,  have  established  for 
themselves  so  world-wide  a reputation  that  it  is  hardly 

Essible  for  us  to  add  any  thing  to  their  just  fame.  Hnv- 
g thoroughly  tested  and  tried  these  Instruments  person- 
ally for  years,  both  in  public  and  private,  it  becomes  our 
pleasant  duty  to  express  our  candid  opinion  regarding  their 
unquestioned  superiority  over  any  oilier  piano  known  to  us. 

Among  the  chief  points  of  their  uniform  excellence  are : 
Greatest  possible  depth,  richness,  and  volume  of  tone, 
combined  with  a rare  brilliancy,  clearness,  and  perfect 
evenness  throughout  the  entire  scale,  and  above  all  a sur- 

Sri  iug  duration  of  sound,  the  pu  e nnd  sympathetic  qunl- 
iv  of  which  never  changes  under  the  most  delicate  or  pow- 
erful touch.  This  peculiarity  is  found  exclusively  In  the 
Steinway  Piano,  and  together  with  ilie  matchless  precision, 
elasticity,  and  promptness  of  notion  always  characterizing 
these  instruments,  ns  well  as  their  unequaled  durability 
under  the  severest  trials,  is  truly  surprising,  and  claims 
at  once  tho  admiration  of  every  artist.  We,  therefore, 
consider  the  “Steinway’’  Pianos  in  nil  respects  by  far  the 
be-t  instruments  made  in  this  country  or  Europe,  use  them 
solely  nnd  exclusively  ourselves,  in  public  or  private,  and 
recommend  them  invariably  to  our  friends  and  the  public. 

We  have  at  different  times  expressed  our  opinion  re- 
garding tho  pianos  of  various  m .kcre,  but  freely  nnd  un- 
hesitatingly pronounce  Messrs.  Steinway  A-  Sons'  Pianos, 
both  grand  and  square,  incomparably  superior  to  them  aV. 
S.  B.  Mills,  F.  L.  Ritter,  Ai.f’d  If.  Pease, 

Rohsrt  Heller,  Henry  C.  Timm,  Max  Maretzek, 

Rohert  Goldueck,  John  N.  Pattison,.  Carl  Bergman, 
William  Mason,  Geo.  W.  Morgan,  Tueo.  Thomas. 
WAREBO0M3,  71  and  73  East  Fourteenth  St., 

Between  Union  Square  and  Irving  Place,  New  York. 


SEND  20  CENTS  for  JAN.  No.  ILLUSTRATED  PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL-JOURNAL,containing  Portraits,  Biog- 
raphies, and  Characters  of  Poets,  Philosophers,  Warri- 
ors, Civilians,  Murderers;  the  good  and  the  bad,  the 
high  nnd  the  low.  To  secure  the  PICTORIAL  DOUBLE 
NUMBER,  wiih  PHYSIOGNOMY,  ETHNOLOGY, 
PHYSIOLOGY,  and  PSYCHOLOGY,  send  at  once. 
Single  No.  20  cents.  For  the  year,  $2.  Address  Messrs. 
FOWLER  & WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


H MUSICAL  BOXES, 

and  costing  from  $3  50  to  $650  00.  ’ 

HOLIDAY' PRESENTS. 

M.  J.  PAILLARD,  Importer,  No.21 
Maiden  Lane  (up  stairs),  N.  Y. 

HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE 

will  contribute  a new  scries  of  Domestic  Papers,  with  the 
title  of  “The  Chimney  Corner,’’  to  the 


POE  A FORTUNE, 

Address  FRANKLIN  S.  M.  CO.,  B x 302,  Bail 


CARPET  WAR 

Wrapping’  Twine  made  of  Paper. 

Twines  and  1 aper.  H.A.  HARVEY,  84  Maiden  Earn 


IVORY  AND  PEARL  JEWELRY. 

Pins,  Ear-Rings,  and  Cuff-Buttons. 

Latest  Bts  las,  $5  00  per  Set. 

Ivory  and  Pearl  Sleeve  Buttons, 

$ I and  $1  25  per  pair  each. 

Sent  free  on  receipt  of  price.  WM.  M.  WELLING, 
571  Broadway,  N.  Y.  (sign  of  the  Golden  Elephant). 


REMINGTON’S 


for  the  year  1805.  Mrs.  Siowe's  “House  nnd  Homo  'Pa- 
pers,'* print  d in  the  Atlantic  for  1864,  were  among  the 
most  valuable  papers  ever  published.  ‘‘The  Chimney 
Corner"  will  lie  equally  interesting  and  instructive.  Mrs. 
Stowe  will  write  in  every  number.  Subscriptions  begin 
with  January.  Price  $4  00  a year,  35  cen's  a number. 
Tho  January  nunWer  sent  as  a specimen  for  25  cents. 
Liberal  reduction  made  to  Clubs. 

TICKNOR  & FIELDS,  Publishers,  Boston. 


Calenbcrg  & Vaupel’s 
PIANOFORTES. 


Ilie  Finest  Assortment  of  Skates  in  the  World, 
of  all  kinds. 


/ rO  army  and  navy 

Jit  REVOLVER! 

Approved  by  the  Government. 

Warranted  superior  to  any  other  Pistol  of  the  kind. 
Also  Pocket  and  Belt  Revolvers.  Sold  by  the  Trade  gen- 
erally. 

E.  REMINGTON  & SONS, 
Xlion,  N.Y. 


99  and  101  Bleecker  Street,  2d  block  West  of  Broadway. 
Warranted  for  Six  Years. 


SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS! 

The  REVEILLE  newspap-  r is  out  for  December.  Send 
your  address.  Will  return  paper  free.  Free  to  the  above 
only.  M.  A.  GILBERT  & CO.,  38  Ann  Street,  New  York. 


MAC  MILLAN’S  N.  Y. 

CLUB  SKATE, 

702  Broadway,  New  York. 


■ MENDS!  Send  a stamp  for  information  and  my 
culars.  Address  L.  M.  HARRIS,  Boston,  Mass. 


Is  the  name  of  a New  Magazine  for  Boys  and  Girls,  pub- 
lished in  Boston.  The  First  Number  is  just  ready,  and  a 
specimen  will  be  sent  for  ten  cents. 

E3g“ .CAPTAIN  MAYNE  REID 

writes  for  every  number.  Every  number  is  illustrated 
with  first-rate  pictures.  Price  only  $2  uu  a ye  n-.  -Vow 
is  the  time  to  subscribe.  Git  n specimen  number,  sn'l 
form  a Club,  and  you  will  pet  your  subacription  consid- 
erably less,  rend  ten  cents  for  a Specimen,  or  two  doliai* 
for  a year's  subscription,  to 

TICKNOR  & FIELDS,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE, 

Magnifying  small  objects  500  ivies.  Mailed  free  c 
erywhere  for  50  Cents,  or  Three  for  $100. 

Address  F.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mass. 


Vineland  Lands.  To  all  Wanting  Farms. 

Large  and  thriving  settlement,  mild  nnd  healthful  cli- 
mate, 30  miles  xouth  of  Pliilad  -Iphia  by  railroad.  Rich 
soil,  producing  large  crops,  which  can  now  be  seen  grow- 
ing. Ten,  twenty,  nnd  fifty  acre  tract',  at  from  $.5  to 
$35  per  acre,  payable  within  four  years.  Good  business 
openings  for  manufactories  and  others.  Churches,  schools, 
and  good  society.  It  is  now  the  most  improving  place 
East  or  We  t.  Hundreds  are  settling  and  building.  The 
beauty  with  which  the  place  is  laid  out  is  unsurpassed. 
Letters  answered.  Papers  giving  full  information  will  be 
sent  free.  Address  CllAS.  K LANDIS,  Vineland  Post- 
Office,  Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey. 

P'rom  Report  of  Solon  Robinson,  A gricullural  Editor 
Of  the  Tiibune:  "It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  fertile 
tracts,  in  an  almost  level  position  and  suitable  condition 
for  pleasant  farming  that  we  know  of  this  side  of  the 
Western  prairies. , 


Manufacturers'  stock  of  watches,  jewelry, 
g old  pens.  Ate.,  at  retail  through  tho  holi- 
K’Tw3,'‘fs  l •lny®-  Certificates  naming  the  various  ar- 
t icle.1  nre  put  in  envelopes,  sealed,  and  sent 
without  regard  to  choice.  After  seeing  tho 
Wchsrity]?^/  irticle,  if  it  should  not  be  wanted,  you  can 
Y r turn  it  and  get  the  money.  One  certifi- 
1 cate,  telling  you  what  you  can  have  for  $1, 
will  be  sent  for  25  cents ; five  for  $1 ; eleven  for  $ ; thir- 
ty for  $5.  Also,  for  $1  50 1 will  send  nn  army  badge,  pure 
silver,  appropriate  for  either  Corps.  Division,  or  Depart- 
ment in  the  army,  with  your  name,  regiment,  and  compa- 
ny handsomely  engraved  tliereon.  Agents  wanted  every 
where,  to  whom  especial  inducements  nre  offered. 

8.  BL  WARD  & CO.,  208  BKMlwxy,  New  York. 


—w- — \ In  those  cases  of  scanty,  re* 

iVY*rV\5f*  tarded  growth,  the  person  over 

L jLarf '—AY. A. Vj  is,  the  Balsam  of  the  TcU- 
neas-  u .'wemp  Shrub  lias  been  found  to  excite  the  B<‘»™' 
Mustache,  &c.,  to  n fine  and  vigorous  growth.  (See  Tes- 
timonials.) The  History  and  a small  sample  of  this  Balsam 
sent  sealed  on  receipt  of  return  postage.  . . 

JOHN  RAWLINS,  816  Broadway,  New  Y«*-  J 
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